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PREFACE. 


The  utility  of  geographical  work.',  is  so  generally  admitted,  that  it 
seems  unnecessary  to  endeavour,  by  any  lengthened  statements,  to 
conciliate  the  favourable  opinion  of  the  reader  by  dwelling  on  their 
merits.  There  are  few  so  incurious  as  not  to  wish  to  learn  some- 
thing of  the  state  of  foreign  countries,  especially  of  those  with  which 
their  own  nation  is  connected,  or  which  have  been  eelebrated  in 
history.  The  desire  to  gratify  this  laudable  curiosity  has,  in  all 
ages,  prompted  individuals  to  visit  foreign  countries ; and  has  made 
the  works  of  voyagers  and  travellers  be  eagerly  sought  after.  But 
the  situation  of  most  people  precludes  the  possibility  of  their  leaving 
their  native  country ; while  few  of  those  who  do  travel  can  survey 
more  than  a small  part  of  the  earth’s  surface.  Neither  is  it  possible 
adequately  to  supply  this  want  of  personal  knowledge  by  resorting 
to  the  relations  of  travellers.  These  are  frequently  contradictory 
and  inconclusive  ; the  statements  in  them  are  usually,  also,  limited 
in  their  application,  and  arc  not  always  to  be  depended  on ; and, 
though  it  were  otherwise,  the  command  of  many  hundred  volumes, 
and  the  free  disposal  of  one’s  time,  would  be  necessary  to  enable 
an  individual  to  acquire,  by  their  means,  even  a superficial  acquaint- 
ance with  the  different  regions  of  the  earth.  Hence  the  utility  of 
geographical  works,  compiled  with  due  care  and  knowledge : they 
embody  the  information  scattered  in  the  accounts  of  travellers,  in 
topographical  works,  and  in  official  returns  and  other  public  and 
private  documents ; sift  and  distribute  it  under  its  proper  heads  ; and 
lay  it  before  the  reader  in  a condensed  form,  disencumbered  from 
superfluous  or  irrelevant  matter. 

Systematical  works,  or  those  in  which  the  various  details  with 
respect  to  the  physical,  moral,  and  political  state  of  a country  or 
district  are  arranged  in  their  natural  order,  in  a consecutive  nar- 
rative, are  probably  the  best  adapted  for  the  use  of  the  student  and 
scientific  reader.  But  Dictionaries  are  decidedly  more  convenient, 
and  better  fitted  for  public  use.  When  arranged  in  alphabetical  order 
they  are  easy  of  consultation  ; and,  if  properly  compiled,  the  articles 
in  them  are  not  connected  or  mixed  up  with  others,  but  arc 
separately  complete,  supplying  the  inquirer  with  independent,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  precise  and  well  authenticated  information.  Such 
works  seem,  from  the  extreme  diversity  and  interest  of  the  subjects 
treated  of,  peculiarly  fitted  to  “ excite  curiosity  by  their  variety,  to 
encourage  diligence  by  their  facility,  and  to  reward  application  by 
their  usefulness.”  We  need  not,  therefore,  wonder  that  they  have 
generally,  even  when  their  execution  has  been  ver.y  indifierent,  en- 
joyed a large  share  of  popularity. 
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Hut  liow  interesting  and  important  soever  the  matter,  it  is  still  true 
that  the  value  of  a Geographical  Dictionary  must  depend  principally 
on  its  authenticity  and  trustworthiness.  And  wc  believe  it  will  be 
pretty  generally  admitted,  that  by  far  the  greater  number  of  those 
publications  that  have  hitherto  appeared  in  this  country  have  not 
been  of  a kind  to  inspire  confidence.  Most  of  them,  perhaps  we 
might  say  all,  have  been  very  carelessly  compiled,  and  evince  little 
discernment  or  sound  criticism ; and  what  is  worse,  their  authors 
have  seldom  referred  to  the  sources  whence  their  statements  have  been 
derived ; so  that  the  reader  has  notjiing  better  to  trust  to  than  the 
authority  of,  perhaps,  an  anonymous  compiler,  at  the  same  time  th.at 
he  is  deprived  of  the  means  of  readily  verifying  his  facts,  or  of 
referring  to  the  original  authorities  for  further  information.  These 
works  are  mostly  also  either  on  too  contracted  or  too  extensive  a 
plan;  so  that  while,  in  the  one  case,  the  reader  is  frequently  not 
supplied  with  important  information,  in  the  other,  the  book  is  at 
once  too  bulky,  costly,  and  inconvenient.  Another  defect  by  which 
most  Geographical  Dictionaries  published  in  Great  Britain  have 
been  characterised,  is  the  disproportioned  size  of  the  p.arts,  or 
the  preponderance  given  to  minor  articles  and  uninteresting  topics, 
while  those  having  reference  to  great  countries,  or  important  places 
or  subjects,  have  often  been  reduced  in  a more  than  corresponding 
degree.  It  is  ditfieult,  indeed,  to  hinder  the  descriptions  of  towns 
in  geographical  works  from  extending  beyond  their  due  proportion  ; 
but  still  they  may  be  confined  within  rcason.able  limits,  and  without 
dispbiying  the  glaring  anomaly  of  an  account  of  a capital  city,  for 
example,  occupying  a greater  space  than  that  of  the  countr)'  in 
which  it  is  situated. 

The  researches  connected  with  his  Commercial  Dictionary,  having 
led  the  author  of  this  work  to  refer  to  a good  many  Geographic.al  Dic- 
tionaries, he  became  strongly  impressed  with  a sense  of  their  defects  ; 
and  it  occurred  to  him  that  lie  might  perhaps  be  able  to  produce  one 
that  should  be  more  generally  accurate  and  useful.  At  first,  we  were 
inclined  to  think  that  we  might  probably  be  able  to  construct  our 
work  on  the  basis  of  the  Edinburgh  Gazetteer,  the  property  of  .Messrs. 
Longman  and  Co.:  but  on  a closer  examination  of  the  latter,  we  found 
its  plan  and  execution  so  very  defective,  that  we  considereii  it  expedient 
to  lay  it  wholly  aside,  and  to  endc.avour  to  produce  an  entirely  new 
work.  The  improved  state  of  geographical  knowledge,  and  the 
increasing  relations  of  tiiis  country  w ith  others,  required,  indeed,  that 
a Geographical  Dictionary,  aspiring  to  the  character  of  a book  of  refer- 
ence, should  bo  principally  drawn  up  from  original  sources,  and  with 
as  much  care  and  discrimination  as  possible. 

It  is  necessary,  however,  to  observe,  that  we  have  not  attempted  to 
supply  the  reader  with  a complete  Geographical,  Statistical,  and  His- 
torical Dictionary.  tVe  have  proceeded  on  a principle  of  selection ; 
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and,  instead  of  noticing  unimportant  places  and  objects,  have  endea- 
voured to  notice  those  only  that  might  reasonably  be  expected  to 
interest  the  reader.  A work  of  this  class  on  any  other  plan  would 
necessarily  extend  to  many  volumes,  and  would  embrace  multi- 
tudinous details  of  no  general  importance.  In  illustration  of  what 
has  now  been  stated,  we  may  mention  that  the  Gland  Dictionnaire 
Giographique,  IlUtorique,  et  Critique,  by  Bruzen  de  la  Martiniere, 
which  aims  at  considerable  completeness,  occupies  no  fewer  than  6 
huge  folio  volumes*  ; and,  gigantic  as  this  may  seem,  it  is  far  sur- 
passed by  the  German  edition  of  the  same  work,  which  extends  to 
13  similar  volumes  ! Though  on  a eompressed  and  far  more  judi- 
cious plan,  the  Dictionnaire  Geographique  Universel,  Paris,  1823-1833, 
occupies  10  thick  octavo  volumes.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  works  of 
this  size  arc  quite  unsuitable  to  the  great  majority  of  readers ; and  it 
has  been  our  object,  by  excluding  articles  and  statements  of  little 
interest,  to  keep  our  work  within  reasonable  limits,  and  to  allow,  at 
the  same  time,  sufficient  space  for  treating  the  more  important  articles 
at  adequate  length.  It  is  also  necessary  to  bear  in  mind,  that  this 
being  a work  intended  for  the  especial  use  of  Englishmen,  we  have 
dwelt  at  greatest  length  on  the  articles  and  details,  we  presumed 
most  likely  to  interest  them.  Hence  we  have  appropriated  a much 
larger  space  to  the  description  of  our  Eastern  possessions,  and  of  our 
colonies  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  than  they  may  appear,  on 
other  grounds,  properly  entitled  to.  On  the  same  principle,  we  have 
lengthened  the  accounts  of  those  countries  and  places  with  which  our 
countrymen  have  the  greatest  intercourse,  or  which  have  acquired 
celebrity  by  the  historical  associations  connected  with  them,  and  have 
proportionally  shortened  the  others. 

Still  it  may,  perhaps,  be  supposed,  that,  however  condensed,  nothing 
like  a really  useful  Geographical  Dictionary  can  be  compressed  within 
the  compass  of  two  octavo  volumes.  And  such,  no  doubt,  would  be 
the  case  were  these  volumes  of  the  ordinary  dimensions.  But  so  far 
from  this  being  the  case,  the  quantity  of  letter-press  contained  in 
them  b fully  equal  to  three  and  a half  times  the  quantity  contained 
in  the  last  edition  of  Pinkerton's  Geography,  in  two  large  volumes 
quarto  I The  type,  though  remarkably  clear  and  distinct,  might, 
perhaps,  have  been  justly  objected  to  as  too  small,  bad  the  work 
been  of  a consecutive  description;  but,  as  it  principally  consists  of 
ratlier  short  articles,  the  size  of  the  type  b of  less  consequence ; and 
any  inconvenience  resulting  from  its  smallness  is  more  than  counter- 
vailed by  the  advantage  of  having  a great  deal  brought  into  a volume. 

Without  neglecting  the  physical  geography  of  the  different  coun- 
tries and  places,  we  have  directed  our  principal  attention  to  what  has 
been  called  their  political  geography, — that  is,  their  industry,  insti- 
tutions, and  the  condition  of  their  inhabitants.  Neither  have  wc 
* The  first  edition  of  this  work  was  in  10  vols.  folio. 
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attempted  to  confine  ourselves  witliin  what  might,  perhaps,  be  called 
the  limits  of  a strictly  geographical  and  statistical  work.  Wherever 
the  occasion  seemed  to  justify  it,  we  have  not  scrupled  to  commend 
and  censure,  as  well  as  to  describe ; and  have  endeavoured  to  appre- 
ciate the  influence  of  institutions  and  habits  on  national  welfare. 
The  historical  notices  are  necessarily  brief,  and,  unless  in  the  more 
important  articles,  are  mostly  restricted  to  an  enumeration  of  leading 
events. 

Our  object  being  to  supply  a work  of  easy  reference  to  the  public 
at  large,  we  have,  in  general,  given  our  notices  of  countries  and  places 
under  the  names  by  which  they  are  commonly  known  in  England. 
This  plan  does  not  involve  any  want  of  scientific  precision  ; though 
if  it  did,  the  defect  would  be  much  more  than  compensated  by  its  being 
better  adapted  for  public  use.  There  are  not  very  many  readers  who 
would  think  of  looking  for  Leghorn  under  Livorno,  or  for  Munich 
under  Munchen;  and  among  the  many  thousands  who  might  wish  to 
acquire  some  information  respecting  the  present  state  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  there  are  not,  perhaps,  as  many  dozens  who  would  seek  for  it 
under  the  head  Bahr-eULout,  the  Arabic  name  for  that  famous  sea. 

It  did  not  enter  into  our  plan  systematically  to  notice  countries  or 
places  as  they  existed  in  antiquity.  But,  wherever  it  was  supposed 
that  such  notices  would  be  likely  to  interest  the  general  reader,  we 
have  not  hesitated  to  introduce  them.  Our  object,  in  fact,  was  not 
so  much  to  compile  a dictionary  on  strictly  scientific  principles,  and 
that  should  be  perfectly  homogeneous  in  its  parts,  as  to  produce  one 
that  might  be  relied  on,  that  should  omit  few  articles  of  importance, 
and  that  ordinary  readers  should  find  generally  instructive  and  in- 
teresting. 

None  can  be  more  fully  satisfied  than  we  are  of  the  extreme  diffi- 
culty of  accomplishing  even  this  much.  In  a work  embracing  so 
great  a variety  of  statements,  many  of  them  relating  to  matters  in 
regard  to  which  it  is  frequently  all  but  impossible  to  acquire  correct 
information,  perfect  accuracy  need  not  be  looked  for.  But  we  can 
honestly  say  that  we  have  spared  no  pains  to  make  our  work  worthy 
of  the  reader's  confidence ; and  would  fain  hope  that  its  errors  are 
not  such  as  sensibly  to  detract  from  its  utility. 

The  Maps  which  accompany  the  work  have  been  carefully  com- 
piled from  the  latest  and  best  authorities,  and  are  entitled  to  rank 
with  the  first  of  that  class  of  publications.  Those  of  Asia,  of  the 
Inland  Navigation,  Railways,  Ac.  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and 
of  the  British  Possessions  in  North  America,  will  be  found  to  be 
particularly  valuable. 

To  prevent  misapprehension,  it  may  be  as  well  to  add,  that  the 
distances  between  one  place  and  another  arc  always,  unless  where  the 
contrary  is  stated,  direct.  They  have  mostly  Iteen  measured  on  the 
best  maps,  or  deduced  from  other  good  authorities. 
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A A. 

A A,  the  name  of  •mne  imall  rtrer*  In  France,  Swlticr* 
Urui,  the  NethcrUndf,  Hanover,  Saxony,  Ac.  Thn  wide 
difnixiun  of  the  name  xeemt  to  prure,  a*  haf  been  JudU 
^nnidjr  remarked,  that  it  has  <nme  genera!  xignlflcation 
appllrable  to  at)  the  rivt-rs  to  which  It  t>ek>ng«.  Proba- 
bly it  may  be  derived  frotn  the  Cellk  Ack  or  Ac,  water. 
There  are.  Indeed,  two  imall  German  riren.  one  of 
whirh  falls  into  the  lake  of  Constance,  and  the  other  into 
the  lller,  that  are  ralted  Aach. 

.A  AI.RORG.  an  old  town  of  Denmark,  cap.  diocese  and 
bailiwick,  and  tho  principal  town  In  Jutlaod.  situated 
atmiit  17  m.  from  the  sea,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  channel  of 
the  Ljrmflord.  or  great  Internal  gulf,  entering  from  the 
Caltegat,  near  where  it  hegins  toextiand  into  an  rxtensire 
lake.  Lat.  5T»  S'  K.,  long.  9©  ^ k.  Pop  7.^50. 
It  U Intersected  by  two  small  rivers,  and  surruumied 
by  diti'hof ; it  it  the  se.tt  of  a bishopric,  has  a gymnasium 
or  college,  an  episcopal  library  with  11,000  vols.,  a school 
of  navigation,  and  an  hospital  and  two  workhoiisiw.  Kx- 
elusive  of  distlUeries  and  breweries,  it  has  mamifactur<‘s 
of  soap,  flsh-oU.  fire-arms,  refined  sugar,  leather,  silk, 
Ac.,  with  a coniidorable  anxKint  of  shipidng  and  trade: 
principal  exports  com.  flour,  fish,  laitter.  spirits,  Ac. 
Formerly  it  was  accessible  to  large  vessels ; but  owing 
to  the  gradual  filling  up  of  the  channel  of  the  I.ymflord.  It 
is  now  accessibio  only  to  the  smaller  ebus  of  merchant- 
men, or  those  not  drawing  more  than  9 or  lOfeet  water.-- 
Tabtram  dcs  EtatM  Dano/t,  tom.  I.  n.  88.)  Aal- 
borg means  Eeltow  n ; a name  derived  from  tne  immense 
number  of  eris  that  are  found  in  the  waters  In  Its  vicinity. 

AALKK,  a town  of  Wlrtcraberg,  dre.  Jaxt,  cap.  baili- 
wick, formerly  a free  imi»erial  city,  on  Uie  Kocher,  42  m. 
P,.  Stiitgnrd.  'Pop.  2.40U.  It  is  turrouiided  by  walls 
flanked  wkh  high  towers  : has  manufactures  of  wool  and 
cotton,  and  breweries.  'Fbere  are  extensive  forests  In  the 
cmirnns.  ami  iron  mines. 

AAL8MKR.  a village  of  Holland,  E.  sideof  thesea  of 
Haarlem,  10  milet  S.W.  Amsterdam.  Pop.  1.800. 

A ALTKN.  a village  of  the  Nctherlaods,  Guclderland, 
7|  miles  S.8.W.  Groetilo.  Fop.  .1,620. 

AAK,  a river  of  Swliserland,  the  most  considerable  in 
that  country  after  tl>e  llbone  and  Rhine.  Its  prindpal 
sources  are  In  the  glaciers  of  the  Schreikhom  and  firim- 
sel  mountains  in  Benve,  near  the  source  of  the  Rhone. 
Having  unUed  its  different  arms  near  Meyringen,  it  flows 
thence  through  the  Iak(‘s  of  Briena  and  Thun.  Escap- 
ing from  the  latter,  It  takes  a northerly  direction  till  it 
reaches  Berne : it  then  turns  W.  till  having  received  its 
(ribtitary.  the  Saane  ; It  flows  N.  E.  by  Arlierg,  Suieure, 
Aarnu,  Ac.,  till  it  unites  with  the  Hhine.  opposite  to 
'U'aldshut.  Its  most  important  tributaries  are,  on  Uie 
right,  the  Emme,  Routs,  and  Llmmat  t and  on  the  left, 
the  Saane.  already  noticed,  and  the  Thiele.  Its  course  is 
about  170  m.  It  l>ecomes  navigable  on  emerging  from 
lake  Thun.  In  the  U|ii>er  part  of  its  course  it  dashes 
along  idth  g^at  fury,  and  is  precipitated  over  several  ! 
waterfalla  This  also  U tho  name  m two  small  rivers 
in  Waldeck.  — '(foj-c's  StHitcriamd,  I/Otters  29.  30.  Ac.) 

AAHAU.  or  AKAU.  a town  of  Switserland.  cap. rant. 
Aargau.  on  the  Aar,  1 .140  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
SI  m.  S.  E.  Basle,  lat.  47^  S'  35"  N..  long.  6“  S'  56"  E. 
Pup.  S.IOO.  It  is  well  built,  has  a gymnasium,  a school 
of  art.  a sevwiwarisrm  or  normal  school  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  teachers,  wniitillc  or  cantonal  library,  a societr 
of  national  instructron,  Ac.,  with  manufactures  ol  silk 
■sd  cottoo,  a cannoQ  foundcry,  and  bieocli-flclds.  The  , 
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peace,  which  termlsalod  theclvU  war  of  1718,  was  con- 
cluded Here. 

AARGAU,  or  ARGOVIA,  one  of  the  Swiss  can- 
tons. separated  by  tho  Rhine  from  Baden,  having  the 
eantirn  of  Zurich  on  the  E.,  that  of  Lurrm  on  tiie  b., 
and  Solriire  and  Basil  on  the  W.  Area  60S  so.  m.  Pop. 
(iKSfi).  182,756,  having  increased  from  144,099  In  1803. 
The  mounulns  In  this  canton  do  not  attain  to  any  very 
great  height,  and  It  possesses  a very  considerable  extent 
of  fertile  land.  It  is  traversed  by  tne  Aar,  whence  it  de- 
rives its  name,  ar>d  by  its  important  tributaries  the  Reiiss 
and  Llmmat.  The  country  is  well  cultivated,  and  the 
produce  of  wheat  and  other  grain  exceeds  the  cuDsum|^- 
tlofi:  there  are  numerous  vineyards,  but  tho  wine  is 
inferior;  with  abundance  of  giudcn  and  orchard  fruit. 
The  rearing  of  cattle  and  sheep  is  not  found  to  be  pro- 
ductive, hut  they  are  advantageously  fatten^  in  the 
meadows,  which  are  both  extrusive  and  excellent.  Manu- 
factures have  madd  great  progress,  'ihe  principal  Is  that 
of  cotton,  next  to  it  is  sila,  and  then  follow  linen,  straw- 
pUtting,  Ac.  Cottons  arc  not  woven  by  power-looms, 
but  mostly  in  the  cottages  of  the  peasants,  or  small 
labouring  brmers,  as  has  been  the  case  with  linen  in 
Ireland.  But  though  this  sort  of  double  einplos-rnent  has 
hitherto  afforded  a considerable  degree  of  security  against 
the  injurious  Influence  of  the  vicissitudes  Incident  toagrl- 
culturo  and  manufactures,  the  presumption  Is  that  the 
rapid  progress  uf  mechanical  Improvements  in  other 
countries  will  force  its  obaiutotuncnt.  and  that  the  Swiss 
will  have  to  employ  machinery  in  the  weaving  as  well 
as  in  the  spinutng  of  cotton,  or  be  compelled  to  abandon 
the  former  department.  This  canton  li  especially  dis- 
tliigulklietl  by  the  .ittention  it  has  paid  to  education. 
Kvi-ry  district  of  12f)  children  must  hare  at  least  one 
pritnarj-  and  one  lopcrior  school.  In  every  circle  (5rt/r*), 
the  population  being  from  u>  ‘Ji'.isxi  there  are  from 
5 to  6 secondary  schools.  There  Is  alio  in  the  capital  a 
gv-mnasium.  a school  of  arts,  and  a normal  school  for 
the  instruction  of  u*achers.  The  expense  of  the  schools 
is  defrayed  partly  by  the  communes  and  partly  by  the 
state  funds.  In  the  gymnsshim  arul  school  of  arts  the 
state  provides  for  the  payment  of  14  professors  and  their 
assistants.  About  .1-6ths  of  the  population  are  Catholics 
and  a-6ilis  PrutesUnts.  The  public  revenue  amounts  to 
^KHit  45,000/  a-year : but  as  nearly  the  half  is  deriv^ 
from  state  prope^y,  interrsL  Ac.,  it  Is  Immediately  seen 
that  taxation  is  veiy  light.  The  cantonal  contingent  to 
Use  diet  is  fixed  at  2AI0  men.  and  52,212  Swiss  fr.  For 
an  account  of  the  government,  see  art.  SwrmRLA.VD. 
Principal  towns  Aarau,  l.aufenberg,  Baden,  Zofllngen. 
Ac.  — ( Fotrring  <m  th<  Vommfrcf  of  Fwititrlantt,  80. ) 

AARHIH^S,  a se»-port  town  of  Denmark,  cap.  diocese 
and  bailiwick  of  (he same  name,  on  the  B.  const  of  Jut- 
land. lat.  56*^  9*  35"  N.,  long.  14' K.  Pop.  6,7G5.  It 
Is  pretty  well  built,  has  a large  cathedral  foun«ied  In  1801, 
a lyccuro,  a museum  ofantiqutties.and  avaluaHedlccesan 
libswry'.  its  commerce  and  industry  have  Increased  con- 
slderanly  of  late  years.  The  exports  consist  principally 
of  agricultural  produce ; with  spirits  and  be<T.  the  pro- 
duce of  ita  dlitillerlcs  and  breweries  : and  cloth  and 
gloves.  Considerable  sums  have  recently  been  rxpenc^l 
un  the  improvement  of  its  port,  which  has  been  rendered 
one  of  the  best  in  Jutland.  Packets  sail  remilarly  bo- 
tween  it  and  Callundbcrg.  on  the  west  coast  of  ZewUnd. 

AARONSBURGH,  a small  town  of  the  United  ^.vtes. 
Centre  Co.,  Pennsylvania. 
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AASZY,  the  Oronirs  of  Greek  emgraphcrt,  which  see.  i 

A AT  Y L.  A town  or  vllImM  of  Sf  rU,  iti  the  HAOurui 
or  (*reat  Flelit,  cxtendiDg  h.  from  Dmnuscus  and  K.  | 
from  the  mount^ot  brjronu  Jordan,  UC.  32^^  IV  N.«  long,  j 
VP  33'  E.  The  inhsbiuntt  consist  of  Dnises  (see  Li-  \ 
bamus  and  Syria),  of  the  number  probably  of  900  or  | 
300.  Though  DOW  inslgnidcant,  the  remains  of  ancient  . 
grandeur  in  its  vlcluiU  prore  that  Aatyl  was  once  a | 
|jUcc  of  imTOitance.  These  remains  occupr  a circuit  of  . 
a mile,  aud  in  many  Instances  are  iuhaJuted  by  the  | 
present  population.  W.  of  the  town  a perfect  arch  of  [ 
very  flue  workmanship,  with  broken  pillars  and  fHetes,  j 
marks  the  site  of  a small  but  elegant  temple.  On  the  S. 
another  teinplti,  almost  entire,  with  a portico  of  four  | 
rulumns  ana  an  entrancH  bt*autiflilly  and  elaborately  . 
carved,  has  been  converted  Into  a private  resld«*nce. 

Aatyl  is 64m.  (direct  distance)  S.  S.  K.  Damascus.and 
4^  m.  H.  I<ake  of  Tabaria,  the  Genesareth  of  the  Bible. 
— (Robituvn’a  TVorr&r  m Paifttme  and  Syrta,  vol.  Ii.  I 
pp.  1.S.S,  l.V.  ) 

ABAUKli,  a town  of  Persia,  prov.  Fart.  116  m.  N.  [ 
SUras.  Pop.  5,000.  It  is  surrounded  by  widls  in  a I 
slate  of  decay  ; and  is  defendcvl  by  a large  s<^rc  fort,  now 
containiag  tiic  whole  population.  It  has  tuueri*d  severely 
from  the  fm^uent  contests  for  the  Persian  throne  during 
^ IHth  century;  but  it  is  stilt  environed  by  gardens, 
and  S4*nds  fruit  to  Shiraz. 

ABAKAN,  a river  of  Siberia,  an  affluent  of  the  JtAiiscl, 
which  it  joins,  16  miles  S.  Abakaiuk. 

ABAK.'VNSK,  a town  of  Siberti,  gov.  Jmissrisk.  on 
the  Abakan  nev  the  Jeuissel.  The  climate  Is  mild ; | 
hut  it  is  notwithstanding  a poor  miserable  place,  and 
would  be  wholly  unworthy  notice  were  it  not  that  on 
mount  Isik,  and  other  places  iu  its  environs,  are  found  | 
some  of  the  mcHt  remarkable  of  those  singular  remains 
of  former  civilisation  that  are  met  with  in  many  places 
of  Southern  Siberia.  They  consist  principally  of  tumuli 
or  tombs,  which  frequently  contain  ear>rings,  bracelets, 
and  other  omameuts  and  utensils  of  gold,  silver,  and 
copper,  with  iron  stlrrui>s,  Ac.  Near  Abakansk  are 
statues  of  men  from  7 to  9 feet  high,  and  covered  with 
hieroglyphics,  of  which  unfortunately  no  explanation  has 
yet  beuu  given. — (JfaJtc  Brun,  Dalb.  od.  1^,  p.  M06. ; 
Gmelin,  t oyofc  en  Sibcric,  cap.  69,  &t.  Ac.) 

AH.\NC.\^.  cap.  prov.  of  same  name  in  Peru,  GO 
miles  N.  W.  Cuzco. 

ABANUor  ALBANO.a  viUageof  Austrian  Italy,  prov. 
Padua,  10  m.  S.  W.  Padua.  Pop.  3,0ua  This  village 
derives  Its  entire  celebrity  from  its  hut  springs  and  muds.  I 
It  is  situated  near  the  Kuganean  hills,  in  a ploi'e  marked 
with  some  low  eminences,  whence  issue  copious  springs  i 
of  water  capalile  at  tbeir  source  of  boiling  an  egg  quite  j 
hard.  The  waters  are  partly  eraployod  to  prepare  and  j 
soften  mud,  partly  to  supply  the  tMthi,  and  partly  go  to  ' 
waste,  or  turn  a mill  which  revolves  amid  volumes  of 
smoke.  They  are  supposed  to  be  etficaclous  in  cages  of 
palsy,  rheumatism,  and  a variety  of  complaints.  The 
mud  is  applied  hot  to  the  affoctea  part,  somewhat  aAer 
the  manner  of  taking  a stucco  cast ; and  tbe  Iraths  are  re* 
garded  principally  as  an  auxlllarr  to  the  **  dirty  " appli* 
cation.  Tbe  season  is  in  the  neat  of  summer ; and. 
according  to  Mr.  Kose,  the  accommodations  for  company 
arc  very  deflclcot. 

These  baths  were  well  known  U>.  and  much  used  by. 
the  Homans.  They  were  called  Paiavimt  Aqua,  the 
principal  source  b^ng  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
Jponus  fans,  whence  their  modem  name  has  evidently 
b^n  derived. 

- ■ ABoagstTUabi  Aimllbr  exit. 
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There  is  a very  full  account  of  these  baths  In  Rost's 
Inters  on  Northern  ItaUf,  1.  pp.  69 — 70. ; sec  also  Cr»- 
mer's  Ancient  llaiy,  i.  p.  193. 

ABAZIA.  a country  In  tbe  re^on  of  Caucasus,  in  the 
Russian  gov.  of  that  name,  which  sec. 

ABB,  a town  of  Arabia.  In  the  Dsjebel.or  mountain 
land  of  Yemen,  lat.  13®  6'*'  N.,  long.  44*^  IV  K.,  9.5  m. 
.S.  Sanaa,  73  m.  N.  E.  Mocha,  and  104  m.  N.  W.  Aden. 
Number  of  houses  said  to  be  about  600,  whkh  at  an 
average  of  6 individuals  to  each  gives  a pop.  of  nearly 
6,000.  It  is  built  on  the  summit  of  a movintain  ; it  sur. 
rounded  by  a strung  aTvl  well-built  wall  ; and  nrertouks  a 
well-watered  (for  Arabia)aml  extremely  fertile  country. 
Houses  (as  usual  in  the  mountain  towns  of  Yemen)  of 
stone  ; streets  well  paved,  which,  in  this  country,  is  very 
uncommon.  An  aqueduct  conveys  water  from  a moun- 
tain at  a little  dUtaiire  on  tbe  N.  to  a large  reservoir  in 
front  of  the  principal  mooque.  Vts.  de  t Ar. 

par.il.  p.  808.)  I 

ABBEVILLE,  a thriving,  IndOstrious  towp.  In  the  i 
K.W.  of  France,  dep.  Somme,  cap.  arrond.  on  the  msvU  , 
gable  river  of  that  name,  26  m N.W,  Amiunt,  Ut.  60® 
r 4"  N..  long.  I®  a»"  E.  Pop.  13,H4i  It  Is  neat 
and  well  built ; is  remilarly  fortined  on  tbe  system  of 
Vauban  ; and  has,  exclusive  of  the  old  Gothic  church  of 
8t.  Vulfrao,  seieral  public  buildings  worthy  of  notice 


and  a public  library.  A fine  cloth  manufactory  was  ea- 
tabllshed  here  in  I6G9,  by  a Dutchman  of  the  name  of 
Van  Kobals,  under  the  ausitUrri  of  i'olbcrt ; and  Abbeville 
has  since  continued  to  be  iU»tluinjlshed  as  one  of  the  moat 
Industrious  towns  in  France.  &»sidcs  black  cloths  of  the 
best  quality,  with  serges,  tvirracans,  Ac.,  there  are  pro- 
duct calicoes  and  stockings,  sackings,  packthread,  cor- 
da^,  jewellery,  Ac.  It  has  also  establishments  lor  the 
spinning  of  i(0ol,  print  works  and  bleaching  works,  tan- 
neries, soap  works,  a gbus  work,  a paper  manufactory, 
Ac,  The  tide  rises  In  the  Somme  about  7 f(^,  and 
vessels  of  fVora  100  to  150  tons  come  up  to  town.  Being 
situated  in  the  centre  of  a fruitful  country,  and  commu- 
nicating br  canals  aud  roads  with  all  tne  surrounding 
districts,  AUievtlle  lias  acnntldcrable commerce.^ Mego, 
Prance  Viitoresque,  Dip.  Somme.) 

ABBIATEGhASSO,  a town  of  Venetian  Lombardy, 
prov.  Pavia,  on  the  canal  of  Brreguardo,  14  m.  W.S.W. 
Milan.  Pop.  4,600.  It  is  fortified ; and  Us  position  has 
made  it  be  always  n*garded  of  considerable  importance 
in  a militarj  point  of  view. 

ABB’S  HEAD  (ST. ),a  promontory  on  the  E.  coast 
of  Scotland,  being  the  most  southerly  point  of  tbe  Frith 
of  Forth.  IJl.  5.V  :»4'  flu"  N.,  long.  2®  20"  W. 

ADELA,  AUIL.  or  ABILA,  a town  of  Syria.  In  the 
Haouran,  on  the  .skeriax-et-Mandhour  (anc.  Uierouutr), 
one  of  the  largnt  afflumU  of  the  Jordan,  lat  34®  47'  N., 
long.  36®  K.  It  is  now  in  a ruinous  and  dilapidated  state, 
having  probably  not  more  than  from  lOUto  1.50  inhabitants; 
but  formerly  It  was  a place  of  eonsiderablo  Importance, 
being  the  capital  of  and  giving  ita  name  to  one  of  lha 
SIX  aep.*utmcnU  (..ffrt/cisr)  into  which  the  Homans  divided 
the  country  E.  of  Jordan.  Suinc  broken  pillars  and 
overthrown  columns  evince  its  ancient  grandeur ; but 
none  of  Us  old  buildings  remain  l•lltirc,  and  it  is  preservni 
from  (teoertiun  only  by  its  vicinity  to  the  water,  which 
renders  it  a desirable  residence  for  the  few  Arab  (amiliea 
by  Whom  it  Is  still  occupied. — (/tofliusofs.  Travels  m 
Paiestine  and  Syria,  ti.  1*42.  214.) 

ABENOJ  A.  a town  of  Spain,  prov.  I..a  Mancha,  20  m. 
S.W.  Ciudad  Real. 

ABEH,  a sea-port  and  village  of  Wales,  Caernarvon, 
where  there  is  a ferry  to  the  island  of  Anglesua,9m. 
Conway.  Pop.  652. 

ABEKBROTHOCK.  cr  ARBROATH,  a sca-porl  nnd 
manufacturing  town  of  Scotland,  co.  Angus  or  Forfar, 
at  the  mouth  of  tbe  Brothock  water,  lat.  56®  34'  N.,long. 
2®  3V  W.  Pop.  of  borough  and  parish  in  lo31.  13.795. 
Number  of  loZ  houses  in  borough  IH4;  Pari,  constitumry 
In  18^,  446.  Arbroath  unites  with  Brochin,  Bervle,  and 
Montroso,  in  r^umina  a m.  to  H.  of  C.  It  has  a parish 
church  aud  two  chapels  of  ease,  with  churches  for  Fpis- 
copalians.  Secedert,  McthoiUsts,  and  Indepimdciits.  The 
other  public  buildings  arc  the  town-house,  the  irath's* 
hall,  the  public  achools,  and  tbe  signal  tower,  which  com- 
raunicatus  willi  the  Bell-Rock  lighthouse,  distant  about 
12  miles.  The  harbour  Is  secure,  though  small,  and  of 
difficult  entrance.  The  town,  which  is  ra;ii<lly  tiirrraslng, 
owes  all  its  pro.vperUy  to  the  flax  manufacture;  ncsitly 
half  the  population  neing  employed  in  the  spinning, 
dressing,  weaving,  and  bleaching  of  coarse  linen  goods. 
Some  of  the  mills  are  driven  by  the  little  rivulet  that  in- 
tersects the  town ; but  steam  mills  are  mimeruu*,  both 
in  the  town  and  the  vicinity.  Hero  are  the  ruins  of  an 
abbr^,  founded  in  honour  of  Thomas  k Dccket,  In  I17i*, 
by  william  the  Lion,  king  of  .Scotland,  who.  on  his  death 
in  1214  was  interred  within  Ju  products.  It  was  de- 
stroyed in  1.560. 

ABKKCOVWAY.  or  CONWAY.  See  Coxwat. 

ABERDEEN,  a maritime  co.  Scotland,  bounded  N. 
and  E.  by  the  German  Ocean.  S.  by  the  cos.  of  Perth, 
Forfar,  and  Kincardine,  and  W.  by  Banffi  Elgin,  and 
Inverness.  Extreme  length  66  m.  from  N.  to  S.,  and  42 
from  E.  to  W.  Area  1,2G0,H(0  acres.  In  the  suiith- 
wettem  division,  called  tlic  district  of  Mar,  are  some  of 
the  highest  mountains  of  Scotland.  Ben  kUedhu  rises  to 
the  height  of  4,327  feet  above  tbe  level  of  the  sea,  being 
only  43  feet  lower  than  Ben  Nevis  ; and  several  of  the 
other  mountains  are  but  little  lti(i>rlor  in  altitude.  About 
a fifth  part  of  the  surface  runsisis  of  high  moimtalnoua 
tracts;  and  these,  with  hills,  extenaivo  moors,  mosses, 
and  waste  lands,  occupy  nearly  two  thirds  of  the  entire 
country.  The  aratdc  uiid  lies  prlndMlly  io  the  eastern 
parts.  Princiiuil  rivers  Dee  and  Don : aud  iH'sIdes 
these  are  the  Devrron.  Bogle,  Ytban,  Urie,  Ugie,  Ac. 
Limestone  aboumls  In  various  placet ; there  arc  quorrlos 
of  excellent  slate;  and  mlllstonca  are  found  of  good 
quality.  Vast  quantities  of  granite  are  shipped  at  Aber* 
aeen,  partlculany  for  London,  where  it  is  used  In  paving 
the  streets.  Tbe  mountains  of  Braemar  contain  num- 
bers of  coloured  crystals,  or  cairngorms ; and  some  real 
topazes  have  been  met  with.  The  winters,  owing  to  tbe 
great  extent  of  sea  coast,  are  mild ; but  the  summers  are 
usually  short  and  cold.  Agriculture  U prosecuted  with 
much  more  spirit  aud  success  than  might  have  been  sup* 
posetl.  Oats  is  the  principal  crop,  alMxit  IGU.OOO  acres 
bciog  supposed  to  be  sown  with  that  grain ; barley  is  also 
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nUiM ; arh\  toim*.  though  onty  a wheat.  The 

cuttiira  of  turiiipa  and  potntoe*  it  exttniilvely  carried  on. 
Several  tliouMiKl  acres  uf  land  iu  the  vicinity  uf  Abcrdt eii 
have  lievo  treiirhed.  The  jirartlce  is  nut,  nuwevi*r.  eon* 
Oiied  to  that  district,  and  large  ad4litinn«  are  bring  con* 
■tantly  made  to  the  aimble  land.  Farm  hoiuea  and  o0c<*a 
are  now.  with  flrw  exceptions,  comfortable  and  commo- 
dious. A greater  numter  of  cattle  are  bred  in  tbit  than 
in  any  other  Scotch  county : the  native  brctxl  U pre* 
ferred.  They  hare  tnereasrd  much  in  lUe  during  the 
last  thirty  roart ; and  are  said,  indeed,  to  have  doubUd 
in  wfight  iince  the  Lntroductlan  of  turnips  1 They  are 
ooinmoaly  blach,  but  there  are  many  red  or  brindled. 
Slu^  comparatively  few,  and  of  a mixed  breed.  There 
are  some  large  estates , but  property  Is,  notwithstanding, 
a good  deal  subdivided,  nreat  diversity  In  the  slie  of 
farms.  It  is  usual  for  mechanics  to  occupy  an  acre  or  two. 
The  woods,  which  are  very  extensive,  afford  shelter  to 
the  red  deer.  Avenue  rent  of  land  4s.  an  acre.  The 
woollen.  Colton,  and  unen  manufactures  are  carried  on 
to  a consl^rable  extent,  principally  at  Atierdeen.  There 
arcconsldendile  fisheries  on  the  coast  and  in  the  rirort, 
MrtkuUrly  in  the  l>ee.  Principal  towns  Aberdeen, 
reterbead.  and  Fraserburgh,  ntrlsbes  SH.  Pop.  in 
]N3l,  177, inhid).  houses  In  do.  29.A03.  Returns 
one  member  to  the  H.  of  Commons.  Pxrl.  constituency 
in  1K37.  Valued  rental  »V.Gr>A/.  Scotch.  Annual 

value  of  real  property  in  Uia,  S2S.21M4  sterling. 

AllEUDEEN,  the  capital  of  the  above  co.. 
an  ancient,  dittinpiishcd,  and  flourishing  royal 
borough,  situated  mostly  on  rising  ground  on 
the  N.  bank  of  the  l>ee,  near  iU  mourn;  lot.  (of 
Marisehnl  College  Observatory)  57®  S'  58**  N., 
long. ‘j®  y4l"W.  Top.  ill  1821,  44,796;  in 
18-11,  64,778.  It  acquired  trade  and  importance 
at  a very  early  period,  ond  made  a consplcuouc 
appeamnee  in  many  of  the  stormy  scenes  of 
Scottish  hi.xtory.  '1  he  earliest  preserved  charter 
is  one  granted  by  king  William  the  Lion,  about 
1179;  and  the  journals  of  the  magistrates  and 
town  council  have  been  preserved  very  nearly 
entire  since  1398.  King  Hubert  Bruce  bestowed 
much  pro|H'rty  upon  it:  in  the  civil  wars,  during 
the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  It  made  a conspicuous 
figure,  and  suffered  greatly.  It  remained  in  a 
nearly  stationary  state  for  about  two  centuries 
previously  to  1730,  when  it  began  to  increa.se. 
It  has  since  been  signally  improved,  especially 
during  the  present  century,  by  the  extension  ofits 
manufactures  and  trade,  and  the  formation  of 
many  new  streets,  which  have  superseded  many  of 
its  Old  narrow  and  winding  thoroughfares.  From 
the  8.  Aberdeen  Is  approached  by  two  brides 
across  the  Dec ; one  of  7 arches  of  stone,  first 
erected  1520-6,  and  rebuilt  1719-23  ; the  other  a 
sus|K*nsion  liridge  of  iron,  opened  in  18.30.  'l*he 
roasts  from  these  bridges  conduct  to  Union  Street, 
which  with  Union  Place,  and  Castle  Street,  in  the 
same  straight  line,  form  a grand  entrance  of  about 
a mile  in  length,  the  houses  all  of  white  granite, 
finely  dressed:  in  one  i>art  this  street  crosses  a 
deep  and  partly  woodi-d  ravine  by  a bridge  of 
granite  of  one  arch  of  130  feet  span,  opened  in 
1804.  Among  the  public  buildings  may  be  men* 
tioned  the  assembly  rooms,  the  town-house, 
court-house  and  new  jail;  the  E.  and  W.  churches 
of  St.  Nicholas;  the  N.  church  and  others  of 
late  erection ; St.  Andrew’s  church  of  the  Scottish 
Episcopalians : the  barracks,  placed  on  tlic  castle 
hill,  which  in  former  times  was  the  site  of  a fort ; 
Gordon's  hospital,  the  bridewell,  theatre,  in* 
firmary,  medical  hall,  and  the  new  edifice  of 
Marischal  college.  Besides  the  latter  seminary, 
there  are  many  public  and  private  academies  and 
schools,  among  which  is  the  grammar  school, 
established  before  1418,  the  masters  of  which  are 
appointed  by  comparative  iriai.  The  establish- 
ment of  a regular  post  to  Edinburgh  dates 
from  1667;  a printing  preas  was  set  up  in  1621, 
and  the  first  almanacks  published  in  Scotland 
commenced  here  in  1677.  'I'he  number  of  cha- 
ritable establishments  and  endowments  is  great ; 


upwards  of  70  being  under  the  management  of 
the  magistrates,  ofwnieli  the  nett  annual  revenue, 
in  18.3H.  was  3084/.  12i.  4d.  (iordon’s  hospital 
supt>orts  and  educates  1 40  boys,  and  has  an  annual 
revenue  of  about  3000/. ; and  there  arc  besides 
an  infirmary:  a lunatic  asylum  erected  a few 
years  ago  at  an  expense  of  upwards  of  10,000/. ; 
an  institution  for  deaf  and  dumb  persons ; a 
large  hospital  for  girls  about  to  be  opened,  and 
one  for  the  education  and  support  or  the  blind. 
An  assessment  for  the  poor,  after  having  been 
long  post]X>ned,  commenced  a few  yean  since  in 
the  six  parishes  of  the  city  and  the  adjoining  one 
of  Old  Machar. 

Aberdeen  occupies  a distinguished  place  in 
the  manufactures  and  commerce  as  well  as  in 
the  literature  of  Scotland.  The  town  and  ad- 
joining country  were,  during  the  last  ccntiny, 
distinguished  for  the  manufacture  of  knit  wooHcti 
stockmgs,  w’hich  were  exported  to  the  Continent, 
but  the  bte  war,  and  the  introduction  of  machinery, 
superseded  this  branch  of  industry.  There  are 
very  large  establishments  for  the  spinning  of 
cotton,  flax,  and  wool,  in  most  of  which  steam 
power  is  employed ; great  quantities  of  the  wool 
of  the  country  are  in^e  into  carpets ; the  cotton 
manufacture,  introduced  in  1778^  employs  nearly 
3,000  hands;  that  of  flax  about  4, COO;  in  183H, 
there  were  imported  1,320^  tons  of  cotton,  3.460 
of  flax,  and  1,637^  of  wool.  Extensive  iron 
works  he  VC  been  established  where  steam  ergines, 
anchors,  chain-cables,  and  spinning  machinery 
are  produced.  Shi|i-buiUiing  is  carried  on  to  a 
considerable  extent,  and  there  arc  ropcw’ork.s  and 
sail  cloth  manufactories : in  the  \icinity  art*  paper 
mills,  with  tannerie.s,  soap  and  candle  works, 
distilleries  of  spirits,  and  brewhouscs  which  ex- 
port much  porter,  'The  natural  pnxluctions 
exported  are  salmon,  which  is  sent  to  London  in 
ice,  granite,  of  which  the  export  in  18.38  was 
19,880  tons,  eggs,  butter,  pork,  com,  and  live 
cattle,  of  which  the  number  e:uK)rted  in  IH.38  by 
steam  was  7C0K  I'he  value  of  the  exports  coast- 
wise  ami  to  foreign  parts  may  be  estimated  at 
from  a million  and  a h^f  to  two  millions  sterling ; 
it  is  increasing  steadily  and  rapidly.  On  the  1st 
of  Janua^,  18.36,  there  belonged  to  the  |K>rt  339 
vessels,  of  the  bunlen  of  41,743  tons,  navigated  by 
.3,093  men.  There  is  a constant  communication 
by  steam  ships  with  l..oiidon,  Leith,  Peterhead, 
Inverness,  and  the  Orkneys.  'Ihc  amount 
of  customs  duties  in  1833  was  43,134/.,  of 
TOStage  in  1836,  9,230/.  Iherc  is  a canal  to 
Inverury,  18|  m.  in  length,  which  conveys 
chiefly  i^icultural  produce,  manure,  and  coal. 
The  harbour  of  Aberdeen  has  great  natural 
cajiabilities,  the  Dec  foniiing  a considerable 
a'stuary ; it  has  been  in  a train  of  improvement 
for  the  last  GO  years.  'I'hcre  being  a bar  at  the 
month  of  the  river,  which  .xometimesshifts,  great 
exertions  have  been  made  to  remedy  this  defect, 
by  the  erection  of  a pier  of  about  1,.300  feet  in 
length,  projecling  Into  the  ocean  on  the  N.  side 
of  the  river,  by  a breakwater  on  the  opposite 
shore,  and  various  subsidiary  works.  Still  how- 
ever tlic  liarbour  it  a tide  one,  only  entered  when 
there  is  sutflclent  water  on  the  bar,  which  has  12 
feet  at  neap,  and  16  or  17  at  spring  tides.  The 
bay  alfords  safe  anchorage  with  ofi-.xhorc  winds, 
but  not  with  those  from  the  E.  A light-house 
has  been  erected  on  Girdle  Ness,  the  ^ point  of 
the  bay.  In  the  interior  of  the  harbour  the 
quays  Lave  been  greatly  extended,  the  channel 
of  the  Dee  confined  by  a massive  embankintnt, 
and  there  is  in  progress  the  conversion  of  part 
of  the  tide  a-stiinry  into  a wet  dm*k,  of  large 
dimensions.  The  reven;.e  of  the  harbour,  which 
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is  managed  by  a board  of  trustees,  was  for  the 
year  1B37-8,  lS,910i.  9s.  4tL  ; the  ordinary  ex- 
)>enditurc  8,713/.  5s.;  the  cxjK>nditurc  on  works  in 
prugreu  9, ‘.22^.  5i.  K>/.  I'roin  1810  (u  1838  in> 
elusive,  there  have  been  expended  on  the  harbour 
18s.  10(/.,  of  which  sum  the  interest  of 
money  burrowed  amouuU'd  to  1.16,468/.  16s.  6(U 
r'rotnihc^rvnt  expendit tire  on  new  streets,  and  the 
harbour,  the  adUirs  of  the  burgh  became  Involved 
in  1817,  and  a disfranchisement  erisued,  but  no 
permanent  loss  was  sustained,  and  fur  many 
years  it  has  been  in  good  credit.  In  1838  the 
revenue  was  17,507/.  10s.  Gti.  ; the  expiMiditurc 
16,031/.  5s.  8</.,  of  which  about  7, .100/.  was  for 
the  interest  of  borrowed  money.  In'IHJJ,  the 
number  of  houses  was  2,.'J88,  of  w hich  1.289  were 
of  ll)c  value  of  lU/.  and  upward.s;  xiiice  that 
Year,  .Aberdeen returns  onem.  to  the  II.  ofC.  be- 
ing no  lungeravH>ciated  with  .Arbruuih,  Brechin, 
Bcvtc,  and  .Montrote.  In  1837  the  constituency 
was  2,539,  having  incrc*a.sed  from  2,16(>  in  1834. 

A BEKDEEN  ^OLD),  an  ancient  city,  situ- 
atedabout  a mile  N.  of  Aberdeen,  with  which  it 
is  nearly  connected  by  a village  called  Spiial. 
In  fonner  times  it  was  the  seat  of  a bishoprick, 
the  see  of  Mortlach  having  been  removed  to  it 
in  1154.  In  14S)8  it  received  a charter  from 
Janies  IV.,  under  which  arc  elected  a provost 
and  18  other  members;  in  1715,  it  became  dis- 
franchised, and  again  in  172.3.  It  is  a small 
place  consisting  merely  of  a single  street,  has  no 
trade,  and  very  little  prt>perty,  it.s  im]>urtancc 
depending  entirely  upon  its  university.  Popu- 
lation in  1831,  H83.  The  revenue  in  1832  was 
aifoiit  43/.  5s.,  the  exi>endiuirc  14/.  Cs.  6d.,  and 
there  w*as  no  debt,  but  a sur^ilus.  Seven  trades 
are  incoqiorated.  'J*he  chief  edifices  are  the 
college,  cathedral,  and  bridges  across  the  Dun, 
near  w hich  the  place  is  situated,  'i'he  buildings 
of  King’.s  (’otlege  have  an  antique  ap{tearance, 
and  are  of  different  periods ; from  recent  additions 
and  alterations  they  are  in  good  repair,  al>out 
6,000/.  having  been  expended  u]K>n  them.  The 
library'  and  cha(K*l  arc  attached  to  a loAy  square 
tower,  sunnounted  by  an  imperial  crown  of  open 
stone  'V01  k.  'Ilie  cathedral  of  Sl  Machar,  or 
Macarius  aAer  whom  the  parish  is  named,  is  an 
ancient  Gothic  edifice,  chiefly  of  granite,  com- 
menced in  the  14th  centuiy  ; the  choir,  transept, 
and  great  central  tower  have  been  demolished  or 
fallen  down  upw'ardsof  .a  century  ago;  the  nave 
remains,  and  is  used  as  the  parish  church  ; at  the 
wc&t  end  ore  two  finely  proportioned  stone  spires ; 
the  roof  of  the  interior  also  presents  a curious 
rolic.  Near  its  mouth  the  Don  fonns  a small 
haven,  which  does  not  admit  any  vessels  but  of 
a few  tons*  burden ; a little  above  is  the  ancient 
bridge,  erected  by  King  Robert  Bruce,  of  one 
CfOthicarch,  70  feet  in  span,  crossing  a rocky  and 
woody  ravine  in  which  the  river  flows;  between 
it  and  the  sea  is  a new  bridge  of  5 arches  opened 
in  1830,  the  expense  of  w hich  was  defrayed  from 
the  funds  of  the  old  and  less  convenient  structure. 

'Phe  UniirrsUits  of  Aberdeen  arctwo  in  number, 
in  each  of  which  one  college  has  been  founded. 
The  most  ancient  is  that  of  l)ld  .Aberdeen,  founded 
by  Bishop  William  Elphinston  in  1494,  under  a 
papal  bull  of  Pope  Alexander  V).  ; its  buildings 
nave  been  noticed  above.  It  early  received  th^e 
name  of  King's  College,  instead  of  that  of  the 
Virgin  Maiy*,to  whom  it  was  originally  dedicated.  I 
The  other  and  later  seminary  was  established  in 
1593.  and  is  called  Marischal  College,  from  its 
founder  George  Keith,  Karl  Marischal.  King’s 
College  has  a principal,  sub-principal,  and  9 
professorships,  A sum  of  about  1770/.  arising 
horn  cb&rit^le  foundations,  is  annually  distri- 


buted in  different  proportionsamongl.34  students* 
w'ho  are  called  bursars.  Marischal  College  hoe 
a principal,  10  profes-sors,  and  2 lecturers  on 
humanity  and  SioU  ^aw ; in  it  are  also  taught 
medical  cla.ssc*5,  by  5 lecturers,  ap)H>inied  bv  both 
colleges.  About], 200/.  is  approprtatetl  to  Bursa- 
ries distributed  in  various  amounts  among  107 
students.  The  attendance  of  students  at  each 
college  is  about  equal;  those  of  divinity  hear 
prelections  in  both,  the  distance  between  them 
being  a few  yards  more  than  a mile.  In  session 
18.37-8,  the  aggregate  number  of  students  in  arts, 
divinity,  law,  and  medicine,  was  about  7tX). 
Both  ui>iversitii>s  have  chancellors  and  rectors 
and  exercise  their  powers  iinUqK'ndently  of  each 
other;  various  eflbrts  have  In-en  made  to  unite 
them  into  one  esbiblishmcnt,  but  as  yet  without 
succevs.  Although  their  bursaries  are  mime.- 
rous,  their  other  revenues  arc  very  small.  For- 
merly the  university  of  Aberdeen  wascntitle<l  to 
copies  of  all  works  entered  at  Stationers’  Hall; 
but  in  1836  they  relinquished  the  privilege  for 
an  annual  payment  of  242/.  14s.  At  ]>resent 
their  libraries  arc  exceedingly  defective;  in  Ma- 
rischal College  there  is  a small  museum,  on 
observator)’.  and  an  extensive  apparatus  for  teach- 
ing natural  philosophy.  The  educai  ion  given  in 
these  seminaries  has  been  highly  useful  in  dis- 
seminating knowletlge  over  the  N.  of  Scotland, 
and  raising  its  intellectual  state;  particularly  in 
impniving  the  character  of  the  parochial  school- 
masters, who  having  l>ocn  all  at  college,  arc 
superior  to  many  of  their  brethen  in  the  southern 
parts  of  the  countiy'.  I'bc  cheapness  of  the 
education,  and  the  number  of  burvaric*-,  most  of 
which  are  given  by  comparative  trial,  are  induce- 
ments to  attend  ; the  fees  }>aid  by  n student  w ho 
is  not  a bursar  do  not  amount  to  more  than  about 
6/.  yearly,  on  the  average  of  4 years'  study  in  the 
curriculum  of  arts;  and  respectable  board  may 
be  obtained  fur  about  25/.  or  30/.  during  the  si'ssiun 
which  commences  in  the  Inst  Monday  of  October, 
and  ends  at  the  beginning  of  .April,  without 
vacations.  Many  eminent  men  have  been  pro- 
fessors in  these  universities;  among  whom  may 
be  mentionc'd  Dr.  Beid,  the  author  of  the  Inquiry 
itito  the  Human  Mind;  l>r.  Gerard;  Principal 
Campbell,  author  of  the  Philosophy  of  Rhetoric, 
and  the  new  'I'ranslation  of  the  Gospels ; Dr. 
Beattie,  the  bard  of  the  Minstrel;  and  l>r. 
Hamilton,  author  of  the  celebrated  K^say  on  the 
National  i)cbt.  'I'he  new  buildings  now  raising 
for  Marischal  College,  in  order  to  replace  very 
ineffective  and  ruinous  ones,  arc  on  an  ex- 
tensive and  elegant  plan  ; government,  through 
the  agency  of  Mr.  Bannerman,  M.  P.  for  the 
city,  granted  I5,IXXV.  towards  thclrcrection,  and 
7.50CW.  havebeen  raised  by  subscription  amongthe 
alumni  and  friends  of  the  establishment.  It  is 
expected  lhattheircompletionwill  lend  theway  to 
such  additions  lo  the  university,  and  such  improve- 
ments in  teaching  sc'ience  and  philosophy  as  will 
materially  conduce  (othe  iH-nefit  of  this  part  of  the 
Empire.  (We  are  indebted  for  these  valuable  ar- 
ticle.^ to  a gentleman  of  distinction  in  Aberdeen.) 

ABP.RUUt'K.  a {Mriih  and  vllUire  of  Scotland,  fn 
Flfrshlrr.  on  the  N.  shore  of  the  Pnih  of  forth,  lu  in. 
N.W.  Edlnburah.  Fop.  17M. 

A UK  II  FOYLE,  in  Scotland,  a parish,  and  a celebrated 
pass  or  narrow  vallcjr  leading  into  the  FllghUnds.  in  the 
district  of  Montcith.  in  the  8.  W.  part  of  Ferthshire. 
The  village  or  clachan  of  AI>crfo]rle  in  this  pass  is  the 
scene  of  some  of  the  most  interesting  adsimtures  iu  the 
novel  of  Rvh  Hoi(-  Pop.  of  parish 

AUEIUiA.VKN  S Y.  a town  of  Kngland.ro.  Monmouth, 
at  the  (onBuenre  of  the  CaTcnny  with  the  Lsk.  14  m. 
S.  W.  Monmouth.  131  m.  W.  by  N.  London.  Pop.  of 
t^sh  4,23n.  It  is  built  in  a strH^’gling  manner ; has  a 
ntic  bridge  of  1&  arclies  over  the  t »k,  and  some  branches 
of  the  woollen  manufacture.  There  are  very  cxiensiva 
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Iron  work!  In  the  Tidnitjr.  On  an  etniooDce,  near  tha  8. 
«iid  of  the  town,  are  the  ruin*  of  Ita  aneicnt  castle. 

AUKHGtLKY.a  sea-port  and  m.  tnwnof  Walea,  co. 
Dnibitfh,  hund.lsdulas,  cunsiUerabljr  resorted  to  of  late 
years  fur  hathine. 

AUKKSE  rilY,  a parish  of  Scotland,  partly  in  Fife 
and  jtartly  in  Perthshire.  It  was  once  the  seat  of  an 
arrhiepiscopa)  see.  removed  to  St.  Andrew’s  in  the  ninth 
century.  All  that  now  remains  of  Its  viclcnt  structures 
is  a round  tower  75  feet  hitfh,  and  1C  in  dlametor.  The 
modem  village  of  Abemethy  is  small,  and  the  houses 
mean.  Pop.  of  parish,  177C. 

ABKK Y8TWITII,  a sea-port  town  of  Wales,  co.  | 
('ardigan,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ystwitb,  over  which  is  a 
neat  bridge,  17^  tn.  W.  N-  W.  London.  Pup.  It 

stands  on  an  eminence  overlooking  the  bar ; and  the 
streets,  though  well  paved  and  Macad^lM'ti,  are  steep 
and  uneven.  It  Is  a place  of  considerable  trade,  exporting 
lead,  calamine,  oak  4>ark,  fUnnels,  &c.,  mostly  to  Liver- 
p(K)l;  but  owing  to  the  shallowness  of  the  water,  it  Is 
arcessilde  only  to  small  vessels.  As  there  is  no  market 
town  within  18  m.  it  has  the  supply  of  a considerable  ad- 
jacent territorr.  LatU*rlv  it  has  nern  extensively  resorted 
to  In  summer  lor  sea-bathing.  Public  rooms  were  opened 
for  the  art'ommodation  of  visiters  In  1830,  and  a new 
theatre  in  Ih8D.  It  seems  to  have  been  once  strongly 
fortlHcd.  Its  castle,  of  which  some  vestim  still  exist, 
wasrebullt  by  Fxiward  I.  In  1^7.  A considerable  extent 
of  fen  land  to  the  N,  of  the  lo»  n has  recevUly  been  reco- 
vered from  the  sea, — ( Mttntctpni  Houndnry  fifporit,  Ifr. ) 

AHKKYSTwiTti,  a parochial  cha|>olry.  hund.  Aber- 
gavenny. CO.  Monmouth,  cel<  brated  fur  its  collieries  and 
iron  works,  which  have  greatly  increased  during  the  last 
81)  years- 

AHIAH  (BAHH  HI.).  See  Nilb. 

AUlStiUON.  an  ancient  town  of  England,  co.  Berks, 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Ock  with  the  Isis,  and  at  the 
junction  of  the  Berkshire  canal  with  the  latter,  5-Y^  m. 
W.N.W.  London.  Pop.  It  has  several  wcil-|>Hved 

Btroeti  terminating  In  a spacious  market-place,  having  a 
niarkec-house  in  the  centre.  It  has  two  churches,  »lth 
pLsres  of  worship  forDissenters,  a well-endowed  grammar 
•rhuul,  and  sundry  almshouses  and  charitable  endow- 
ments. It  has  a considerable  com  market : some  trzwle 
Is  c.irried  on  in  malting,  hemp-dre«sing.  Sec.  During  the 
late  war  a g^Kid  deal  of  business  was  done  in  the  manu- 
facture of  canvass,  s.vcklng,  and  such  like  coarse  articles ; 
but  since  the  peace  this  employment  has  materially  dimi- 
nished. It  returns  one  m.  to  the  II.  of  Commons.  No.  of 
houses  in  1831, 1, lU,  of  which  4.M  were  estimated  at  10/. 
a year  and  upwards.  Coostitucocy  in  IfUIS,  This 
was  formerly  a scot  and  lot  borough  ; every  Inhabitant 
assessed  to  the  noor  rates  exercising  the  elective  IVanchlse. 

. — ( /i.ntmiary  HrporiBf  i.  p.  87.  > 

ABO.  the  ancient  capital  of  HnUnd.  near  the  extremity 
of  the  promontory  formed  by  the  gulfs  of  Bothnia  and 
Finland,  on  the  river  Aurajot'ki,  by  w nich  it  Is  intersected, 
lat.  C0»  86*  5^'  N , long.  17'  IV  R.  It  was  Che  seat  of 
A university,  and  has  a considerable  trade.  But  tn  1887 
It  suffered  severely  from  a fire,  which  destroyed  the 
university  and  above  700  private  houses.  The  university 
has  been  since  removed  to  Helsingfors,  now  the  capital  of 
tbe  province.  Previously  to  the  nre  the  town  contained 
about  l3,0)XUnha!dtants.  It  has  * g)*mnasium,  a bank, 
and  some  unimportant  manufactures.  A treaty  was  con- 
cluded here  io  m43  between  Hustia  and  .Sweden. 

AHOMRY,  cap.  of  the  kingdom  of  Dahomey,  In 
Afiica,  nearly  100  m.  N.  from  the  sea,  lat.  N. 

long.  8^  17  R.  Pop.  said  to  be  84.000. 

ABOUKIR,  a village  of  Egypt,  with  a citadel,  on  a 
promontory,  about  10  m.  N.  E oi  Alexandria,  being  lup- 

Kted  by  some  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  ancient  Canotjua, 

. 31®  ly  44"  N.  long.  ao®7'  16"  K. 

A BO  I’ K IK  BAY,  on  the  north  coast  of  Egypt,  formed 
oq  the  west  side  by  the  point  of  land  on  which  Abouklr 
is  situated,  and  on  the  east  by  that  which  lies  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Rosetta  branch  of  the  Nile.  Here,  on  the 
1st  of  August,  1798,  was  fought  the  famous  battle  of  the 
Nile,  when  the  French  fleet  that  had  conveyed  Napole«>n 
to  Egypt  was  totally  defeated  by  the  British  fleet  under 
I,orcl  Nelson  ; and  here  also,  on  the  7th  of  March,  loot, 
the  Roghsh  army,  under  Sir  Ralph  .Abercromt^,  cflTtfcted 
its  diseinltark.ition. 

AHOl'SA.MBUL.  See  InAwecL. 

ABKANTKS,  a fortified  town  of  Portugal,  prov. 
Kstremadura,  lat.  39®  36'  N.,  long,  15*  W.,  at  the  S. 
extremity  of  a rhlge  that  trends  S.  W.  from  the  great 
range  dividing  the  valleys  of  the  Douro  and  Tagus. 
Pop.  4.514.  Its  position  adapts  it  admirably  for  a mili- 
tary station  ; ana  Sir  A.  Wellesley  availerl  himself  of  its 
local  advantages  by  resisting  thr-rc  the  progress  of  the 
French  in  1809.  {SeeN’ap/Vr.il.  317.  Ac.)  ]tuabout|m. 

the  right  bank  of  the  Tagus  and  78  ra.  above  Lisbon. 
The  hill-side  on  which  the  town  ii  built,  as  well  as  the 
hills  about,  bear  vines,  olive,  peach,  and  other  tyult 
trees,  while  the  plain  eastward  produces  pumpkins,  water- 
Beioos,  asMl  other  vogcubics : all  these  products  are 
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carried  down  the  river  in  barges  to  the  capital,  with 
which  this  town  has  very  considerable  traflic.  The  trade, 
now  occupying  above  hX)  barges,  would  be  much  inrrcAsetl 
if  the  navigation  were  improved.  A few  small  craft  go  84 
m.  higher,  as  far  asYillaU-lla  ; but  the  stream  is  rapid,  and 
the  much  Impeded  with  sand  and  rocks.  The  church 
of  San  Vincente  is  the  largest  aud  finest  in  Portugal. 
— ( iVHIaiso,  Sopier. ) 

ABKUZZO.  on  extensive  territory  of  Italy,  forming 
tbe  N*.  K.  portion  of  the  Neapolitan  dotninions,  between 
41®  50*  and  43®  55*  N.  lat. ; bounded  K.  <a  distance  of 
about  )>Om.)  br  the  Adrl-vtlc,  N.  and  W.  by  tlie  Papal 
dominions,  anu.S.  by  other  provinresof  Naples.  It  is  di- 
vided into  the  proTS.  of  Abruaso  I'Ura  I.,  .AI>riiszo  Citra, 
and  .\bruiKo  I Itra  II..  so  called  from  their  position  with 
respect  to  Naples.  The  first  two,  tying  along  the  Adriatic, 
arc  divided  Lite  Pescari,  and  occupy  the  w hole  country 
to  the  K.  OI  Monte  I'omo  and  Monte  Praia.  Ahruizo 
Ultra  II.  Is  an  interior  prov.,  and  comprises  the  whole 
country  Included  bs-tween  the  others  aud  tiie  Papal  states. 
Their  extent,  population,  and  revenue,  ordinary  and  ex- 
traordinary, in  Iis31,  were  as  follows:  — 


Area. 

ro|iutatUm.  1 fUTonue. 

1 Fa-  1 1 

Hq.  m. 

.Moles,  moles.  Total.  Due. 

Oral 

run  1. 

976 

94A7A  96,(M0  190,916  107,971 

I 

60 

('itra  - 

153AJ74  139.400  165,471  907,779 

97 

Ultra  11. 

140, 1TX.C69  979.5.U  917,.5M 

9t 

Totals  - 

.ViXAlrt  .ViT.KW  75SW1  M3,3«16 
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The  country  presents  every  variety  of  soil  and  surface  ; 
but  the  greater  part  is  mouniainous,  rugged,  and  occupied 
by  exteiisiveforesli.  It  Is  traversed  tliruughuut  its  wlKile 
extent  by  the  .Ayieimines.  and  has  some  of  their  highest 
summits.  Monte  Como,  lurnamed  It  Gram  Saaso,  or  the 
Great  RocJl,  rises  to  the  height  of  9,h3?  feet  above  the 
level  of  tlie  sea.  Monte  .MnjclU  to  about  H..VK).  and  Monte 
Veilino  to  H4197.  It  is  watered  by  many  rivers,  most  of 
which  fall  Intotho  AdiLitlr ; and  in  Abruzio  I'ltra  II.  is 
the  celebrated  Lagn  (Vlano,  the  l.acus  Fuchtut  of  the 
ancients  (see  ('rlaxo.  Lskr  or).  The  climate  diflbra 
with  the  eiev.Ytion  of  the  soil  ; Init  though  very  cold  on 
the  mountains,  and  comparatively  hot  in  the  low  grounds, 
it  is,  speaking  generally,  temperate  and  healthy.  Along 
the  Auriatic,  and  in  tne  valleys  and  plains,  tnc  soil  is 
very  productive ; and  large  quantities  of  com,  oil,  wine, 
silk,  liquorice,  almomls,  Ac. . are  produced.  Saflhm  used 
to  be  very  extensively  cultivated  in  the  valley  of  Aquila, 
but  the  quantity  ralsotl  is  now  verymuch  restricted.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  mnuntaliinus  dJsiricts  are  principally 
engaged  in  the  rearing  of  sheep  and  cattle.  The  upper 
regions  and  recesses  of  the  mountains,  w bich  cover  by  far 
the  larger  portion  of  Abriiszo  Ultra  II  , are  depastured 
in  the  tuniincr  season  by  vast  flocks  of  sheep,  brought 
' from  the  Capitanata  ar>d  other  level  provinces  more  to 
the  S.  TheU  migrations  arc  regulated  by  law,  and  are 
similar  to  those  that  take  platv*  in  Spain  and  in  tbe  S.  E. 
depts.  of  France.  The  migratory  sheep  are  supposed  to 
amount,  at  present. to  lietweeii  .VNi.UXiand  OOO.IXX).  having 
been  formerly  mucli  mors  ronsiderahle.  Tlie  lohabilanta 
are  stout,  well-ma<ie,  healthy,  and  Industrious.  The 
occupiers  and  labourers,  who  form  the  vast  majority  of 
the  fmoulatfon,  are  mostly  p<H>r.  living  in  miserable  dirty 
huts,  feeding  principally  on  Indian  corn,  and  drinking  a 
poor  wine.  Many  thfiusands  of  the  peasants  emigrate 
every  autumn  to  se<*k  for  employment  in  the  Roman  and 
Tuscan  Maremme.  5lamifa<-tun*s  have  made  but  little 
progress  ; but  woollens,  silks,  earthenware,  Ac.,  are  pro- 
duct. An  extensive  cuntraliand  trade  it  carried  on  with 
the  Papal  dominions ; and  the  coasting  and  foreign  trade 
would  be  much  more  extensive  than  it  is,  were  it  not 
that  the  entire  coast  is  without  a single  good  port.  Prin- 
cipal towns  Uhieti,  Aquila,  'IVramo,  Siilmona.  Avezsano, 
Ac.  ( See  the  3nd  vol.  of  the  Drtcrnttmf,  TVmqgrq/fca, 
Fitica,^.  dfl  licpHodfUe  Dme  .SVerbe,  Napoli,  lh36.  which 
is  entirely  ocrupiml  by  an  account  of  the  Abmzzi ; sec  also 
Mr.  Krppel  Craven's  Ktemnions  in  the  Abntxxi,  9 voli. 
Lond.  : and  Str  K.C.  Hoare's  Ctauical  Towr,  4to« 
1619.) 

ABU-ARISCH.  A petty  state  tn  tbe  S.W.  of  Arabia, 
on  the  borders  of  the  Iti^  Sen.  betwcM-ii  lifX  and 
17®  4(/  N.  lat.  and  4i®  3ty  and  48®  K.  long.,  consisting  ol 
the  narrow  slip  of  low  larul  which  lies  between  the 
coast  and  the  mountain  district  of  HaKhift-U’Brkel. 
On  the  N.  it  is  separated  from  h.UUrdJax  by  a smalt  dis- 
trict Inhabited  by  w andering  tribes  of  peculiar  manners  ; 
and  on  the  S.  it  borders  u)von  the  state  of  Lohfia.  Ita 
extreme  length  Is  about  I3t>  m.,  and  Its  greatest  width 
from  70  tn  HU  m.  It  forms  part  of  the  Tehama  or  low 
lands  of  ycmcn.  being  almost  wholly  a sandy  plain  (see 
Axabia), extremely  hot  and  dry,  destitute  of  permanent 

* ThvM  ore  lulUa  M-  m.  fA*  to  tbe  dccrsv,  sad  an  eqaivoient  w 
5,970  Bag.  sq.  w.  C9*l9  la  Uw  rt*gr*v. 
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watercourse!,  aud  piraervcd  from  utter  sterility  only  ctudlog  tbo  proviitcc*  or  countries  of  l>embea,  Gojaa, 
by  the  abundant  rains  in  the  neighbouring  mountains,  Datnui,  &c.  This  regitm,  the  highest  in  Ab}ssinia.  and 
which  periodically  iiiuiKlate  its  otherwise  aaterlcss  soil,  the  nuclinis  ind  centre,  as  it  were,  of  the  old  empire. 
Its  principal  products  are  dliuurah  or  barley,  which  contains  the  sources  of  the  Bahr>d>Atrrii,  or  eastern  arm 
forms  the  principal  food  of  the  inhahliaots,  and  a pecu*  of  the  Nile,  and  the  great  lake  (H*  Tsana  or  l)embM. 
Uar  and  highly  esteemed  breed  of  assea  It  lias  a moan  elcTatiou  of  about  H,(100  feet,  and  ts  fenced 

Aao- Arikh,  a town  of  Arabia,  cap.  of  the  above  state,  and  Intersected  by  mountain  ridges,  of  which  thoae  M 
ami  the  residence  of  the  sbeiilT,  iat.  11^40'  N.,  long.  42*^^  Go^am,  from  their  ruiitainhig  the  sources  of  the  E.  NHe. 
K.  It  oecuules  the  centre  of  the  principality,  being  midway  are  the  most  celebrated.  Gundar,  the  caplt^  of  Amhara. 
iK'twoen  tne  Red  Sea  and  the  tnouitUUiis,  and  between  Its  aud  formerly  the  resklcnre  of  the  Negus  or  emperor  oi 
N.  and  S.  boundaries.  It  U walled  ; and  though  Its  pupu.  Abyssinia,  lies  a little  to  the  N.  of  the  lake,  ^om  this 
lation  be  not  certainly  known,  it  may  be  safely  estimatixl  plateau  the  country  shelves  down  on  the  W.  to  the  bar- 
at  from  4.0U0  to  A.OUU.  In  IKOd  its  strength  ami  resources  uarous  and  unknown  regions  already  slluded  to. 
deterred  theWohabcei  from  attempting  iu  captiuc.  after  The  prorloccs  of  K(*t  and  Schoa,  which  now  form, with 
the  liattle  in  which  they  drfuated  the  sheriff.  Some  their  d^iendent  territories,  the  most  iiowerfVil  of  the 
rocky  hills  lo  the  oeigbbtMirfaood  yield  salt,  which  U ex*  Abvssinian  states,  lie  to  the  K.  K.  ana  S.  of  Amha^ 
ported.  The  first  is  rerr  elevated,  part  of  Us  waters  flowing  west* 

It  seems  probable  that  Abu*ArUch,  which  at  present  ward  to  the  Nile,  and  part  eastward  to  the  Ilawasb.  Its 
1m  24  m.  from  the  ses,  was  formerly  much  nearer  to  It,  chief  town  is  Ankobrr.  The  province  of  Schoa,  lying 
If.  Indeed,  it  were  not  once  what  Ghcran  now  is,  (he  port  along  the  southern  sUtc  of  the  N He,  is  comparatively  low, 
of  this  part  of  .\rabia.  This  b rendered  probable  as  and  Is  renowned  fur  Its  inagnldcent  pastures  and  friUifal 
well  IVora  the  appearance  of  the  surrounding  cuiutiryas  valleys.  It  h.u  several  towns  aud  some  celebrated  mo- 
from  the  wcll'known  fact  mriitioiied  bvNiebuhr,  that  the  nasterics.  Salt  b iucUoud  to  think  that  the  tUhiopIc 
coast  here  Is  constantly  aud  rapidly  gaining  on  the  water,  language  and  literature,  and  the  ancient  manners  of  the 
bet.dt  fjr.  par.  il.  p.  gSi.iFug.  cn  Jr.  U.^.)  Aliysijnlaiis,  are  prcKrTeii  in  a |nirer  state  in  these  pro- 
ABI’RY.  (Sec  .\vtM'RV.)  Vinces  than  in  any  of  li)c  others ; but  they  are  very  Imper- 

.\BUTKtB,  a consideraltle  (own  of  I'pper  Egypt,  on  fectly  known, 
thesiteoftheancinvt  Aliotis.  lal.  37^2'  N.,  long.  31  3ffK.  Exclusive  of  the  above,  there  Is  a vast  and  but  UttW 
It  is  the  scat  of  a Coptic  bi«bo|>,  aud  is  celebrated  fur  its  known  country  in  the  S.  K.  part  of  Abysshila.  between 
Opium.  Efat  and  lauta,  and  the  Red  Sm  and  the  sea  of  Rab-et- 

ABYDOS,  an  ancient  city,  founticd  by  the  Thractans,  reundeb.  Itisalmnstentlrelyoccupiedby  tribesof  Gallas, 
and  subsequently  occupied  by  a colony  of  MilevUns.  on  some  of  them  the  roost  brutlliedof  any  to  be  found  in 
the  Asiatic  side  of  the  i(ellcs|K)iit,  where  it  is  tmrroweai,  Abyssinia.  The  country  of  Nana,  at  the  sources  of  the 
iMMring  nearly  S.  frotn  Scstos  on  the  EuropcHii  side  of  M.ileg,  S.  W.  from  the  prov.  of  Damoi,  is  one  of  Uie  most 
the  strait.  It  bad  a commodious  harbour,  and  was  strunaly  rievat^  of  the  African  plateaus.  Its  inhabitarvts  are  said 
fortified.  It  was  here  that  Xerxes  constructed  the  bridge  to  bo  nearly  as  white  as  (he  Spaniards  and  NeapoUtaas. 
of  boats  by  which  he  conveyed  his  ilUfated  host  across  ttic  On  the  S.  E.  of  ‘i  lgre,  U*tween  H and  the  low  country 
Hellespont ; and  it  is  diitinmilshed  in  ancient  histon*  for  or  province  of  the  Dankall,  lying  along  the  Red  8em.  and 
the  desperate  resistance  made  by  its  inhubiunis  to  iHiilip  between  the  fourteenth  and  liiUvnth  degrees  of  latitude, 
of  Macraon,  who,  however,  partly  by  force  and  iMirtly  by  is  an  extensive  salt  plain,  liaving.  In  most  ]Mirts,  the  ap« 
treachery,  succeeded  In  taking  It.  But  AhydiM,  and  'also  {Kwanceoflcc  covered  wltii  |iartl^ly  thawed  snow.  Tn« 
Sestos.aromainlyindebtedfortheirimperisnablecclfbrlry  salt  Is  {M>rfrctlr  pure  and  hard  for 'about  two  deep; 

to  the  story  of  the  lores  of  Hero  and  Loauder.  and  tho  but  that  lying  Wiii'ath  is  coarser  and  softer  bll  puhtied 
uielanclioly  fate  of  the  Utter.  Abyint  nutani  quondam  by  exposure  to  Uie  air.  It  b cut  into  picc^  with  a 
amorit  commercio  nwrgis/s  e»t.  ( Amm,  MaruUiniu,  lib.L  batchri  ; and  nut  only  serves  to  season  and  preserve  fo^, 
s.  19.)  It  was  destroyed  by  the  Turks;  and  tlio  faii  but  even  rirruUtes  as  money.  The  salt  Is  carried  off  by 
(hat tlie  material!  were  carrM  3 10.  S.  to  assbtin  buildlug  caravans,  or  companies,  consisting  of  ftom  900  to  6i>U 
the  Hulianif  Katrui,  or  old  castle  of  Asia,  the  strongest  licosts  of  burden,  and  its  digging  is  not  unaccompanied  by 
fort  on  the  Dardanelles,  aud  its  contiguous  town,  accmuits  danger  fmni  the  attacks  of  Uie  savage  Galla. 
for  few  ruins  beiug  found  at  Abydos.  *l1io  modern  fort  Mountains.  — Tlmse  of  .\byssinla  have  not  biwn  arcu- 

of  Nagara  necupira  its  site ( ^fosMcrf,  Gdographu i ratcly  measured.  They  were  r^resentrd  by  the  early 

Tomrm<for1,  yopage  du  J,rvanl,  iic.)  Portuguese  travellers  and  the  Jesuits  as  betng  of  such 

ABYSSINIA,  an  extensive  country  of  Eastern  Africa,  rast  height  Uiat.  comiiared  with  them,  the  Alps  aud 
of  which  the  bouodarU's  are  not  wcirdeflneil,  but  which  Pyrennees  were  mere  hillocks  1 But  these  exaggerated 
may  be  fegafded  as  occupying  the  st^e  inclu4lrd  be-  reuresentations  have  been  since  reduced  to  their  proper 
y tw<>en  9^  and  19^40'  N.  lat.  and  36^  E.  long,  and  the  value.  Bruce  states,  that  during  his  resklence  he  saw  no 

Ri'd  Sc.1 : having  K.  the  latter,  N.  Senaar  ami  Nubia,  snow  in  any  part  of  thrrountnr,  and  he  even  allims  that 
and  on  the  W.  and  S.  Senaar,  Kurdofan,  and  otlier  bar*  it  is  tlu*re  tniolly  unknown.  This,  however,  was  a rash 
Lirous  and  nearly  unknown  countries.  It  Is  supposed  and  unwarrantable  assertion.  It  is  doubtful,  indeed, 
to  include  in  all  i^ve  SCO.noo  Eng.  sq.  m.  wlu-thcr  snow  lie  not  alw ays  to  be  foutid  on  the  highest 

AVi/wc.  — Abyssinia  was  iiicludi^  in  the  Ethiopia  (from  summits  and  crerlcvs  of  (lie  mountains  of  Samen : at  ail 
ulti.sr^,  a man  Imrni  by  Uu  smis.  or  qf  a dark  cotour)  of  events.  Mr.  Pc.orcc  was  overtaken  bv  a snow  storm  when 
(he  aiicleuts.  The  name  Abyssina,  or  more  pro}»erty  passing  them  in  the  middle  of  October,  and  Mr.  Salt  saw 
llahetftina,  from  the  Arabic  Habesek,  signifying  a mix*  snow  on  them  from  a great  distance  on  the  8th  of  May. 
lure  nr  mafuslon.  has  been  given  to  the  country  by  the  It  Is  clear,  therefore,  that  if  the  highest  suminitg  of  the 
Arabic  and  Portuguese  geugTW]>hers,  and  indicates  the  .Samen  d4i  not  attain,  they  aiiprowch  closely  to  tbe  line  of 
supiHisovI  .Arabic  origin  of  the  (teople,  and  their  suIik*  perpetual  congelation,  so  tnal  their  elevation  may  W 
quent  Intermixture  with  the  Africans.  Tim  Al^ssiulans  lairly  estimatccl  at  from  12.000  to  19,000  feet,  llie  mouB- 
tlu  not  use  this  name  ; and  cither  assume  that  uAhe  pro-  (ainsuf  Gojam  are  of  very  inferior  altitude,  and  are  culli- 
vinci«t  in  which  they  live,  or  call  themselves /(/e/waas,  va'ed  to  the  summits.  Generally  the  Ab)'ssinian  moun- 
aiid  their  country  Manyhesta  J0opia,  or  klngiluin  uf  infns  have  a peculiarly  abru])t  and  precipitous  appearance. 
Ethiopia,  a name  given  it  by  Uic  Grevlu  during  their  Sonictimci  tney  form  w hat  are  calk  d omhas  or  nlll  furta, 
«sreii^>ncy  at  Aiuro.  eonsisting  of  su*ep.  rocky,  and  all  hut  inaceeMible  sldra, 

Facft^ the  Country.  — AhyssinU  presents  great  Inequa-  having  on  the  summit  alcvcl  surface  covered  with  trees 
liticB  or  lurface.  It  consists  primlpally  of  a series  of  and  verdure.  The  most  celebrated  of  these  hill  forts  la 
nlateaiif,  intersected  and  separated  by  mountain  ridges,  that  of  Ambu  G<eshm.  formerly  used  as  a plgK  of  cou&io* 
Ritter  chissos  the  plateaus  under  three  great  divisiont.  nieot  for  the  princes  of  Abyssinia. 

Setting  out  from  the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  traversing  Rivers. these  the  Bahr-eUAsrek,  Blue  River,  or 
the  low  arid  ground  by  w hk*h  it  is  l)unlercd,  and  ascending  ca<ilem  branch  of  the  Nile,  is  by  far  Ute  most  famous, 
the  heigiits  or  mountmns  of  Taranta,  we  arrive  at  the  first  It  rises  from  two  mountains  near  G<>esh  In  Gojam,  being, 
pUteau.  or  country  of  the  Uaharnegnsh,  lying  betwt'en  the  according  to  Bruce,  in  Ut.  It)**  W 'j!/'  N.y  lung.  96** 

I aronta  on  the  K.  and  theriver  Marrb  on  the  W.  Pausing  30"  E..  and  at  an  elevation  of  10.000  f(‘et  abiive  the  level 
through  the  Bahamegash  and  making  anotlu'r  ascent,  we  of  the  sea.  Its  coume  is  thence  N.  to  the  lake  Dembea, 
arrive  at  the  great  plateau  of  Tigrv,  between  the  Mareb  a larn  sheet  of wnler.  which  receives  many  other  streams  ; 
tm  the  K.  anu  the  Taraise  on  the  W. ; but  Including  te  but  the  Nile  ts  said  to  pn-serve  its  waters  with  but  little 
the  soutli  the  mountain  regions  of  Enderta.  Wojjernt,  intermixture  uith  tIuMe  of  the  lake,  across  which  its 
Lasta,  Ac.  The  lasl*roeu(tunrd  country  contains  the  current  ts  always  visilile.  Escaping  from  this  lake  It 
sourvvs  of  the  Tac.'uzc.  one  of  the  prlndpal  affluents  of  swe<-ps  in  a southerly  direction  round  the  K.  frontier  of 
the  Nile.  The  towns  of  Adowah  and  the  ancient  Axum  the  provinces  of  Gu)ain  and  Damot,  till,  between  tbo 
(see  the  narocs),  are  situatetl  in  the  mkldle  of  tivc  plateau  ninth  and  tenth  degree  lat..  It  takes  a N.  W.  direction, 
ofTigre.  Antalow  lies  more  to  the  south,  in  the  province  which  it  preserves  till,  at  Halfais.  near  the  sixteenth 
of  Hmlerta.  The  mountains  of  Samcn.  on  tlic  W.  side  degree  lat.,  it  unites  witli  its  ether  and  more  important 
of  the  plateau  of  Tigrc,  arc  the  highest  m Abyssinia,  and  hranrli,  the  Bahr-el-Abi^ul,or  While  River,  (lowitig  from 
form,  with  those  of  I.amalmon  and  Lnsta.  a great  but  not  the  S.  W.  (see  Nitx).  Tlie  next  most  iinpurtaiit  stream 
ixMittiiuous  chain,  running  N.  K.  and  S.  W-,  and  sf|t.ira(liig  is  IIm*  Tac.'uie,  u Iiom-  stnirce  h.ns  lieen  already  noticed, 
(he  high  lands  of  Tigrc,  from  the  still  more  elevated  It  draiiis  the  in'MinUins  of  Saineii  and  'ifgrf* ; and 
pUteau  or  alpdne  cotuitry  of  Ihv  Habesch  nr  .Amhara,  in*  pursuing  a I’TCtty  direct  N*.  N.  W.  course  througli  Senaar, 
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(kill  Into  thn  KUe  near  cne  clghtnenth  degree  1st.  Tbe 
Marob,  which  rieee  in  tbe  beigbu  of  Tanme.  rune  nearlv 
parallel  to  tbu  Tacasae.  In  tbe  dry  lemaon  It  lotca  itaelf 
(n  tlie  land ; but  Brxjce  taja  that  In  tbe  rainy  aeaaon  It 
contlnuea  ita  courte  till  it  unitea  with  tbe  Tacaaar.  The 
Hamaao  and  linwaah  run  B.  In  the  direction  of  the  Ked 
Sea  ; but  the  Latter  la  awallowcd  up  In  tbe  aanda  before 
meeting  it.  Eicluaire  of  the  great  Lake  of  Dembea  or 
Taana.  already  referred  to,  the  lake  of  Aabangee,  on  the 
K.  aide  of  the  8amen,  U alao  of  ve^  cooaSdarwIe  alae. 

Minerainfgf.—.’Vh\t  la  very ImperlMtly  known.  Granite 
and  achiatua  or  slate  teem  to  bavo  been  extenaively 
observed ; and  it  la  probable  that  these  primitive  rocks 
occupy  a large  portion  of  the  principal  chmnt.  In  Tigr^, 
the  strata  are  chiefly  verthw  ; but  in  the  mounlaint  of 
Saincn  they  incline  more  to  a horiaontal  position.  Thci* 
seem  remarkably  destitute  of  metals  ; the  gold  which 
pastes  through  Abyssinia  is  brought  from  the  barbarous 
countries  on  the  S.  and  W. 

ClimaU.  — This  necessarily  dlflhrs  with  tbe  deration 
of  the  country,  tbe  direction  of  the  roountalns.  Ac.  In 
the  deep  valleys  and  tow  grounds  (koUat)  the  heats  are 
frcQUently  oacesslve  ; and  this,  combined  with  excess  of 
moisture,  renders  them  unhealthy.  But  tbe  climate  of  tbe 
plateaus  la  extremely  One,  particularly  that  of  Ambara, 
which  la  said  to  mjoy  a perprtual  spring,  rcr  aternmm. 
Tbe  Portuguese  found  it  Quite  as  temi^rato  as  that  of 
their  own  country.  According  to  LuJolph,  tbe  natives 
often  attain.  In  that  hapjiy  climate,  to  the  age  of  lOU  years 
and  upwards  t The  climate  of  Tigrc  is  not  quite  ao 
mild  ; but  there,  also,  the  great  extent  of  pasturage  and 
of  verdant  plains  shows  that  tbe  country  is  nut  visited  by 
the  extreme  of  Iteat.  llie  plateau  of  the  Baharuegash 
is  the  hottest.  In  March,  Mr.  Salt  found  Its  air  hot  and 
dry.  and  the  beds  of  the  rivers  without  water.  The  year 
is  sometimes  divided  Into  four,  but  more  properly  Into 
Mrcc,  seasons.  Winter  {kromf)  is  the  season  of  rain, 
which  alwaya  falls  in  great  quantities,  and  often  with 
much  violence,  rendering  rivers  and  even  brooks  quite 
impassable,  llarrest  (tzadat)  [follows  winter  ; the  rest 
of  the  year  consisting  of  summer  {hagai,)  or  the  season 
of  heat  iUid  drought. 

Ractt  — Populatiaa.  — The  inhabitants  of  Abyssinia 
comprite  a variety  of  tribes.  They  all,  however,  closely 
resemble  each  other  in  their  physical  character  and  man-, 
ners  ; and,  In  respect  of  bodily  conformatinn.arvcntlrcly  ! 
disdoct  t)oth  from  the  Kcgroct  and  the  Arabians.  They 
belong  to  what  has  been  called  the  Ethioplc  variety  of 
the  human  race;  and  their  most  prominent  character* 
istics  will  be  found  described  In  tne  article  AraiCA,  to 
which  the  reader  Is  referred.  Of  the  diflbrent  tribes,  the 
principal  are  the  Tigraol,  or  inhabitants  of  Tlgr£  ; tbe 
Aniharans,  or  inhabitants  of  Amhara ; the  Agows,  in* 
h.abitlng  the  province  of  Damot ; the  Klats,  occupying 
the  southern  banks  of  tbe  Kilu  ; the  Gongas  and  Eoa* 
reans.  still  further  S. ; and  Uie  Falashas.  occupying  tbe 
mountains  of  Samcn,  Ac.,  who  profess  Judmsm,  and 
pretend,  though  it  is  lx>lieved  on  no  ve^  good  grounds, 
to  deduce  their  ori^n  from  Palt^tino.  These  tribes  are 
easily  disUnmiished  by  their  language ; but  it  Is  not  clear 
whetner  thtir  idioms  be  really  distinct  languages,  or. 
which  is  most  probable,  only  dialetlc  varieties  of  a much 
smaller  number  of  motber.tongues.  — {Prichard  on  Man, 
Tol.  II.  p.  136.  3ded.) 

The  Galla,  or  savage  tribes  by  which  larn*  portioiu 
of  Abyssinia  have  been  overrun,  are  said  to  have  matlc 
their  first  appearance  on  the  southern  frontier  In  15S7. 
No  doubt  they  belonged  originally  to  the  central  parts 
of  the  African  continent.  They  hare  a brown  complexion, 
with  long  black  hair ; and  their  tribes  are  all  iiNl<^>endent 
of,  and  often  nt  war  with,  each  other.  Most  of  them  have 
adoptid  tbe  Mahommodan  faith,  and  have  partially  con- 
furmed  to  tbe  manners  of  the  Abyssinians.  They  are 
still,  however,  distinguished  by  their  greater  ferodty. 
fo  proof  of  this,  it  is  sufficient  to  mention  that  tbe  young 
men  are  denied  certain  privilens,  and  ore,  in  fact,  con* 
teinned  by  the  women,  as  well  as  their  seniors  of  the 
same  sex.  till  they  have  given  proof  of  their  manhood  by 
killing  an  enemy. 

No  means  exist  by  which  to  form  any  probable  esli- 
mate  of  the  nurntwr  of  people  in  Abyssinia.  Mr.  Sdt 
could  obtain  no  accurate  mfnrmatlnn  on  the  subject  If 
the  country  were  tranquil.  It  could  hardly  fail,  owing  to 
the  fruitfulness  of  the  soil  and  the  general  healthiness  of 
the  climate,  to  be  exceedingly  populous  ; but  the  anarchy 
mmI  dvil  war  in  which  it  u constantly  involved  more 
than  neutnUisethesc  ad%*anlaget.  and  keep  the  popuUdion 
far  below  its  natural  level.  lu  total  amount  is  estl* 
matid.  in  tho  Weimar  .Mmanack.  at  4,Sb'),000 ; ond  this, 
perhaps.  Is  as  good  a guess  as  can  be  made. 

X/angtMgc.  — The  Gheex,  or  Ethiopic,  a langu'Vge  akin 
to  tbe  Arabic  and  Hebrew,  was  tbe  Ungitage  of  Axun, 
and  of  the  subjects  of  the  Axumite  sovereign,  at  the  era 
nf  their  conversion  to  ('hriftilanily  in  the  4th  century.  It 
is  now  extant  only  os  a dead  latigu.ige.  consecrated  to 
literature  and  religious  uses.  The  AmhaHc.  or  modem 
Abyssinian,  Is  not  a dialect  of  the  Gbccx,  though  It  has 


adopted  from  It  a great  number  of  words,  but  a totally 
distinct  language.  It  it  probably  an  ancient  African  Ian* 
guage,  and  the  original  laiom  of  the  inhabitants  of  tha 
soutn*«astem  provinces  of  Abyssinia.  As  regards  Hlcra* 
ture  and  learning,  the  Abyssinians  are  at  the  lowest  ebb. 
Tbelr  clergy  are  ignorant,  and  have  no  taste  for  learning. 
Mr.  Gobat  thinks  that  in  tbe  country  where  Amharlc  is 
spoken  about  I'Hh  part  of  the  male  populaCiou  can  read 
a little,  and  In  Tigre  about  l-13tb  port. 

Prodnetiom.  — The  country  Is  very  fertile,  and  has  a 
vast  variety  of  products  ; among  whicn  are  wheat,  barley, 
millet,  and  other  grain.  On  the  high  grounds  wheat  is 
raised  In  considerable  ouantltles ; but  In  tho  low  grounds 
the  beat  Is  too  strong  for  it.  Barley  {dhomrra)  U raUed 
In  large  quantities  ; out  the  principid  dependence  of  tbe 
country  fs  on  tbe  teff  {Poa  Ab^uiniea),  which  grows  on 
every  soil.  excc(it  the  very  lowest,  and  alTortls  the  bread 
In  general  use.  The  plant  U herbaceous.  Trom  a num- 
ber of  weak  leaves  rises  a stalk  about  Td  inches  in  length, 
and  not  much  thicker  that  of  a carnation.  Out  of  the 
top  spring  a number  of  branches,  which  contain  the  seed 
or  fruit  uidosed  in  a species  of  capsula.  The  grains 
are  not  larger  than  the  head  of  the  smallest  pin,  yet  so 
numerous  as  to  constitute  on  the  whole  a bulky  crop. 
But  the  lowest  mounds  {koUa)  are  unfit  even  for  the 
production  of  ten;  and  on  these  is  raised  a s|iocies  of 
com  railed  tocons$o,  which  yields  a black  bread,  the  fuod 
of  tho  lowest  classes.  There  are  at  least  two  liarveits  in 
the  year ; and  in  the  same  place  may  at  once  be  seen  in 
progress  the  operations  of  |)li>ughing  and  reaping,  with 
corn  In  every  diflerent  stage  of  advancement.  Among 
the  other  vegetable  products  are  cotton,  of  which  clothes 
arc  usually  made  ; senna,  myrrh,  Ac.  The  stalk  of  the 
entete,  a species  of  palm,  the  banana  of  Abyssinia,  is  said, 
when  stripped  of  its  green  covering,  to  be  the  verr  best 
of  all  vegetable  food.  It  Is  found  in  great  almnuance. 
Various  species  of  figs,  some  of  them  of  a very  large  sise, 
as  the  Ftctu  $jfConiom$,  arc  also  very  pleotirur.  Ci' 
trout,  oranges,  and  sugar-canes  are  met  with  in  the  low 
grounds,  but  not  on  the  elrvatnl  plateaus.  Dates  and 
vines  are  met  with,  but  neither  are  supposed  to  be  indi- 
genous. Both  are  believed  to  have  b^n  imported  and 
cultivated  by  the  Portuguese.  At  present  the  vine  is 

E;rown  only  in  the  district  of  Emfras,  on  tbe  K,  side  of 
ake  Dembea,  where  it  produces  magnificent  grapes.  The 
Abyssinians  do  not  use  wine  except  for  tho  communion 
table.  Tellrt  says  exprissly,  that  in  his  time  the  vine 
was  unknown  in  Abyssinia.  The  papj/rta,  to  celebrated 
for  its  furnishing  the  principal  species  of  paper  used  by 
tho  ancients,  is  abundant  In  the  lakes  and  rivers ; 
and  Bruce  cootends  that  it  was  theucc  transplanted  to 

domestir  animals  of  Abysrinla  do  not  differ  ma- 
terially from  those  of  Europe.  The  horses,  which  arc 
the  principal  wealth  of  the  Inhabitants  of  the  plateaus, 
are  strong  and  active,  'fbey  are  used  in  war  and  the 
chase,  mules  and  asset  being  used  principally  as  beasts 
of  draught  and  tmrden.  Oxen  are  very  abundant.  The 
most  remarkable  species  Is  a native  of  the  low  grounds, 
and  has  horns  of  on  enormous  magnitude,  Mr.  Salt  haring 
seen  one  4 feet  lung,  and  Itl  inches  rounci  at  tbe  laase.  it 
is  called  the  Galla  ox,  from  its  having  been  brought  to 
Tigr6  by  the  Galla.  Of  the  wild  animals,  the  most  nu- 
merous and  characteristic  is  the  hywna,  called  here  the 
dubbak,  exceedingly  fierce  and  untamcable.  In  most 
parts  of  the  country  they  are  found  in  vast  numbt'rs. 

Klace  travclleri  in  contfnual  danger,  and  even  enter 
ouses.  They  are  not  naturally  gregarious,  yet  some- 
times assemble  in  vast  troops,  attracted  by  somerommon 
object,  particularly  the  scent  of  dead  bodies,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  harbarous  custom  of  the  country,  are 
often  left  unburied.  Bruce  contradlcta  the  common  re- 
port of  their  digging  into  sepulchres.  They  are  pro- 
tected by  the  superstitious  belief  of  the  people,  who 
regard  therm  as  a species  of  enchanted  men  I The  elephant 
and  rhinoceros  arc  numerous  in  the  low  grounds,  and 
In  plsces  fhll  of  moisture.  They  are  hunted  by  the  Shan- 
galla,  who  use  their  teeth  as  an  article  of  commerce,  and 
feed  upon  their  Oesh.  It  is  a mistake  to  suppose  that 
any  of  them  have  ever  been  tamed  in  this  county,  or, 
indeed,  in  any  part  of  Africa.  There  Is  a spedes  of  rhi- 
noceros with  two  horns,  found  only  in  a few  dUtrkts. 
Its  horns  have  no  connection  wiUi  the  heme;  its  skin, 
which  has  no  folds.  Is  used  fur  shields ; the  horns  for 
handles  for  swords,  and  also  os  a lining  to  drinking  ves- 
sels. Tbe  antelope  species,  which  is  very  ouroeroiis,  is 
seldom  found  in  the  cultivated  districts,  but  chiefly 
appears  on  broken  ground  near  tbe  rivers.  Tbe  buffalo, 
domesticated  In  Eaypt  and  elsewhere,  is  here  one  of  the 
most  ferocious  of  animals ; he  lodges  himself  in  deep 
and  sultry  valleys,  nndcr  the  shade  of  tbe  tallest  trees, 
and  near  the  largest  and  eJearest  rivers.  The  liippopo- 
tamus,  called  gotpari  by  tho  natives.  Is  abundant  in  tho 
lake  of  Dembea ; but  I.iidolf  affirms  that  *his  lake  con- 
tains no  crorodJlcf.  They  are  both,  however,  found  In 
the  deep  pools  of  the  Nile.  Tacaxxe,  and  other  rivers. 
I'he  crocudiies  in  the  latter  are  of  an  cnonnous  aUe,  of 
B 4 
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• rreenUh  roloar,  and  aro  more  dreaded  br  the  nadret 
thvi  the  liippirpotamui.  The  torpedo  U louiul  in  the 
rivers  and  lakes.  The  lion  Is  found  011I7  occasiooalijr. 
There  are  several  spreies  of  leopanl.  The  lebra  is  fre- 
oiient  in  the  southern  pmsinccs,  where  Us  mane  adorns 
tne  collars  of  the  war  horses.  A small  animal,  the  jerboa, 
ahoitt  the  sfie  of  a rat.  burrows  In  the  ftaids.  both  here 
and  in  Barbary. 

The  feathered  creation  in  Abyssinia  bears  more  than 
its  uvual  proportion  to  the  other  species.  The  vast  pro* 
fiiitioii  of  Insects,  ^alns,  and  plants,  even  the  waste  and 
destructlcm  attending;  cvmtlnual  wars,  aflbrd  them  an 
almmLvu  aonply  of  fo^.  The  nisser,  or  golden  eagle, 
perhaps  the  largest  bird  of  Ibv’oM  contiivent.  and  a beau- 
tiful species  r^led  the  black  cogle.  are  particularly 
noticed  by  Bruce.  To  these  Salt  adds  a new  s|M*cles 
railed  goo<iic.|rDudie.  the  size  of  the  common  falcon. 
Storks,  partrldgei.  snipes,  pigeons,  and  iwallows,  i>nur 
h»  great  number  and  ▼arit'ty.  Bruce  nerer  «aw  a wood- 
cock. sparroa*,  m.-\^le,  or  bat;  ami  ostriches  are  not 
found  ill  Abyssinia  rroper. 

Atnoi  g insects  tne  most  mrmeroiit  and  iisefiil  are  beet. 
Honey  ronsrftiitcs  everywhere  an  imp<»rtant  arthle  of 
f->o<l.  ’ Several  provhices  used  to  pay  a large  proportion 
of  their  tribute  in  this  article.  The  honey  assumi-s  dif- 
ferent appearances,  sometimes  black,  sometimes  blmal- 
r<*<l,  according  to  the  plant  on  which  the  Insect  fcmls. 
or  tt  very  dmerent  character  Is  the  locu«t.  which  cuni- 
mlu  here  ravages  ijuitc  as  terrible  as  in  the  other  coun- 
tries of  Northern  Africa.  It  simictimcs  depopulates 
whole  provinces.  In  the  sublime  language  of  the  pro- 
phet, “ A /ire  devonreih  bf/ore  Ikrtn.  and  behind  thern  a 
/Liine  consnmeth  : the  land  i$  before  them  as  the  Garden 
qf  Eden,  and  behind  them  a desolate  tcildemess  f jfca, 
and  Holhing  eseapeth  Mem.'* 

Goi>rmment  — Political  — The  former  go- 

Tcmment  of  Abyssinia,  or  that  which  existed  '11  K when 
it  became  known  to  the  PortiigueK'  and  the  Jesuits,  wav 
an  alMolute  and  deupollc  monarchy,  in  which  the  em- 
perors. restrained  by  no  wrltt(*n  law  s.  popul.ir  assemblies, 
or  privileg'-fi  rl.Asses,  had  full  p<iwcr  to  dis|Htsc  at  ptev- 
•ure  of  the  lives  and  pmiKTty  of  lh«*lr  subjects.  But 
this  ancient  government  may  now  he  raid  to  be  totally 
extinct.  The  force  ol  the  central  government  wav  gra- 
dually weakened,  partly  by  the  rebclliiin  cf  the  governors 
of  the  different  provinces,  ami  partly  by  the  irruption  of 
the  (iallasand  other  savage  hordes,  w ho  h.ive  subiugatfxi 
some  of  iu  ftnest  nnintrics.  Salt  has  Ingcnioti.vly  com- 
pared the  state  of  .Abyssinia  in  a ixilltleal  point  nf  virw 
to  that  of  Kngland  during  the  heptarchy  ; and  since  he 
visited  it  an-archy  seems  to  have  made  a still  more  rapid 

firogress.  The  whole  country  is  now  split  Into  on  end- 
css  variety  of  states,  tJie  limits  of  w hich  are  i*crj»etaal1y 
changing,  and  lietween  w hich  the  most  dea<l]y  animosities 
and  iutermiuatde  contests  constantly  prevail.  The  king- 
doms «jf  .\mhara,  Tlgrc,  including  Inc  country  l>ctw4*en 
the  R«h1  Sim  and  the  Tacazze,  with  the  iirovimx*s  of  F.o- 
derta.  Wojjrrat.  Ac.,  and  .Schoa.  including  Kfat.  Jire  »up- 
posevt  to  be  at  this  moment  (1><37)  tl)*- most  pimerful  of  ; 
thfve  states.  But  wc  have  no  exact  Infonnation  as  to  : 
their  boundaries,  organization,  nr  condition.  They  h.ive 
this  in  common,  that  they  are  .ill  de.«pi>tlsm!i.  and  anarchy 
and  bluodshiMl  prevail  In  them  all  to  a greater  or  less 
extent.  Schoa,  which  U now  entirely  se]uirat<>d  frnin 
the  rest  of  the  country,  is  said  by  Mr.  (totKil  M be  less 
devastated  by  civil  war  than  cither  of  the  others,  and  to 
be,  in  ronsf'quence,  the  least  depopulated  and  most  fiuu- 
rishing4>art  nt  Abyssinia. 

MnnH4’rt  and  Customs.  — This  pi'iyictual  state  of  civil 
war  .ind  confusion,  and  not  any  pot  uliar  rrucUy  of  dis* 
l>osition,  si*emg  to  he  the  m.oin  cause  of  th.it  barKirism 
and  brutality  by  which  the  manners  of  the  .Abyssinians 
arc  characteri.Hcd.  All  the  fi'eliugs  br  which  man  is 
restrained  f'om  shedding  the  blood  of  his  fellows  sti'm 
fiiUrcly  bluntt;;!.  Hum.m  life  is  scarcely  more  resjwcled 
than  that  of  brut(‘S.  Bruce  seldom  went  out  nt  (lundar  , 
without  seeing  dead  botlle*  lying  in  the  •‘treets,  left  to  l>e  1 
devoured  by  dogi  and  hya*n.is.  w ithoul  iHdngoven  allow  ed 
the  rites  of  sepulture.  Tu  show  the  indilR'rcncc  usually 
felt  on  such  orcasiuns,  I>e  inentiuns  titat  one  day.  passing 
along  the  strolls,  he  saw  an  utlleer  uf  rank  about  tu 
cxfvute  three  men  who  bail  ufTeiuii'd  tlic  stivercigu. 
This  iterson,  calHtig  to  Urucc,  begged  him  tn  stop  till  he 
had  ilrsiuvlrhed  this  business,  as  he  wished  to  have  a 
short  r«mversatlun  wiUi  him.  But  the  clrcumstHiui* 
which  iccius  to  place  the  Abysiiidaus  t>eluw  ev«‘n  the 
most  savage  IrilMU.  Is  the  (•xtreinc  coarseness  nf  their 
festive  lnuulgcnc«^s.  Their  brinde(rnn  beef)  feast  has 
exeit**d  the  asloiilsliment  of  all  traveUers.  Alvarez,  who 
rixitcil  the  country  as  ainbass.-ulor  from  Portugal  in  I.A’iD, 
and  remaim'd  there  for  0 years,  describes  it  os  a thing 
“ of  which  he  <Lir«.*  not  in  a manner  spsMk.”  Being 
inrited  to  .1  feast,  he  was  much  surprised,  inste.id  of  the 
usual  dishes,  tu  see  brought  in  “ pieces  of  raw  flcidi,  with 
warm  blinKi.”  The  landlord,  on  seeing  Ids  gtU'tU  show 
no  favu4ir  to  this  s.ivnury  dish,  nnicml  nth«>r  frMMi  lietter 
suited  tu  their  tastes  ; but  liiunodiatciy  began  eagerly  lu 


devour  the  flesh.  **«s  If  tt  had  been  marchpSMie  er 
cotnIHs."  The  lady  of  the  bouse  did  not  appear  aC 
dinner;  but,  in  drinking,  sba  “ bravely  seconora " the 
rest  of  the  company,  uruce  and  Sait  have  furnished 
still  more  particular  descriptions.  The  tabic,  which  ia 
low.  Is  first  covered  with  luccessire  piles  of  toff  cake*» 
serving  to  the  guests  at  once  at  food  and  as  towels  with 
which  to  wipe  their  fingers.  The  compmy  t>elng  thco 
seated,  the  next  process  Utbr  slaughter  ouhe cattle,  which 
; are  standing  at  tbc  dour,  and  tlio  cutting  warm  steako 
from  their  flesh.  Bruce  says  Utat  these  are  extracted 
' while  the  animal  U yet  alive,  and  bellowing  under  the 
pain  of  the  wound.  But  this  dis^stlng  clrcunivtaoce  ia 
not  mcDCloiied  bv  any  of  tl>e  esul^r  wrWrs.  and  Mr.Kalt 
■Crms  that  Uie  head  Is  separated  from  the  body  beforw 
the  operation  of  sliclog  commences.  Salt,  how  ercr.  oa 
well  os  Bruce,  admits’ that  the  luxury  of  an  Abyssitdaa 
feast  consists  in  having  the  |iiecet  brought  in  while  the 
blood  Is  yet  warm  and  the  tlbres  palpitating.  The  female 
who  sits  next  toeochi  chef  (h<m  w ra(»  up  the  sliceina  teff 
cake,  and  Uirusts  into  his  tiunub  as  l.vge  a quaittkr  as  it 
is  r.inable  of  containing,  which  isgrecvUlv  devoured.  All 
parties  drink  copiously  of  hydromcl,  and  bouza.  the  beer 
of  the  country.  Having  sa'tfstk'd  titcmsclvcs,  they  rlae. 
and  give  |>lare  to  another  com|wiy  cf  inferior  rank,  and 
thi>se  to  a ihirtl,  liil  ail  is  convumed.  The  gross  toderencica 
which  Bruce  rv'prcseiils  os  |>«r(>et rated  on  tltese  occasions, 
ami  which  he  b,is  de»«  ribi-d  with  such  revolting  minute* 
nest,  have  been  d^-nkxl  by  Mr.  Salt,  aixl  it  M hardly 
possible  to  su|;pose  titat  they  con  be  other  than  rare  oc- 
currences. ftU.  tiobot,  (he  missionary,  aiimlti  that  a 
fr<ut  such  as  chat  d scribed  by  Bruce  may  have  taken 
place  among  the  most  shameless  libv'rtines ; but  he  adds, 
that  “ exeesvrs  of  that  kind  are  not  customary  eitlser  aa 
Ut  their  cruelly  or  liKlecency.’*  'I’lie  practice  reported 
by  Bruce,  ami  which  subjecttNl  him  to  no  linlu  rimcule, 
of  rnttifig  steaks  from  a living  animal  on  a journey,  and 
then  closing  mt  the  wemnd  and  driving  It  oa,  appearidol 
firit  qiiitu  ununimietl  to  Mr.  Salt ; Mt  in  his  second 
journey  he  witnessed  H,  and  found  that  It  was  railed  by 
a peculiar  name  — nKting  the  ; which  certainly 

goes  a good  way  to  prove  its  frequency,  though  that  also 
is  disputed  by  Mr.Ootnt,  who  denret  Its  occurrence, 
unless,  {-erhaps,  in  cases  ol  extrnm*  hunger. 

Justice  in  Ab\vsinia  b altogether  Imrliaroas,  venal. 
ar«i  corrupt.  ^Vhen  a ptrsoii  acriiscd  of  a criminal 
otfence  is  bnind  guilty,  he  Is  dcUiiied  in  prison  till  h« 
has  made  sathfiition  to  the  acctiser  ; or. if  he  havecom- 
mitted  murder,  til)  he  be  db)>osed  of  by  the  ndatiuns  of 
the  deceased,  who  may  ehher  put  him  to  death  or  accept 
a ransom.  T)ie  latter  Is  generally  fixeti  at  'iflO  tfollars 
for  a man,  but  the  relations  arc  under  no  obligation  to 
accept  it.  Mr.  Gobat  says  that  the  Tacazze  is  never 
passed  on  eitlier  side  in  pursuit  of  murderi*rs  ; so  that 
they  must  very  ftemiciiily  esc.ipe  without  even  the 
preteiHT  uf  a trial.  AAhen  n murdered  {»erson  h.a  no 
relations,  the  prb-sU  take  upon  themselves  U»e  olflcc  of 
avengers  uf  bk>od. 

Marriage  in  Abyssinia  is  a very  slight  connection, 
fonntxl  and  dissolved  at  pleasure.  I'hc  most  formal 
niixle  of  cunrlutiing  it  is.  when  the  lover,  having  made 
certain  rngagemeuts  to  the  t>arents,  and  «>btHlned  their 
consent  Turtliat  i.f  the  liride  is  seldom  atkt'd),  seizes  her 
and  carries  her  home  on  his  shoulders.  A magnlUcenl 
feast  h then  given  of  brtndc  and  bouza;  and  at  a fixed 
period  of  twenty  or  thirty  days  afterwards,  tbev"  go  to 
church  and  lake  (lie  sacr.\incnt  together.  It  Is  In  a few 
rare  instances  only  that  even  this  slight  ceremony  is  used, 
in  most  rases,  muttuil  consent,  and  a ph-ntlful  administra- 
tion of  raw  ine;U  and  bouza.  form  the  only  preliminaries. 
The  will  of  either  party,  or  of  both,  is  at  any  time  siif* 
firient  to  dlsiolve  the  contuTtlon.  If  tl>ry  have  several 
children,  tliey  divide  tlietn  ; K they  have  but  nn«‘,  aiKl  he  Is 
under  7 years  of  age,  be  beh»ngs  to  the  mother  ; if  atiuve 
7,  to  the  father.  Gubal  says  that  after  a third  divorce 
they  cann«ic  contract  another  regular  marriage,  nor 
'artake  of  the  communion  unless  thry  become  tnonhs  i 
inice,  however,  mentions  heiiiginarompauyat  Gondar, 
wluTe  there  was  a lady  present,  w ith  six  persons,  each 
of  whom  had  born  successively  her  huvlojid,  although 
none  of  them  stood  in  this  rclatiuik  to  her  at  the  time: 
nor  do  either  {varty  consider  ihemsrlvix  hound  to  oiwrve 
with  rigid  fidelity  this  iltglit  rngageinent.  men  while  It 
l.uts.  Manners  may  )a’ wn»ldcn'»l.  In  this  respect,  as  in 
a state  of  almost  total  iliskulutum.  Slaves  are  common 
lu  all  parts  of  Abyssinia-  Tliev  consist  »f  Shangallas, 
a rare  of  savage  Negroes  Inhaiiiling  the  low  countrit'S 
on  the  N.  N.  \V.  and  N.  K.  froiitlrrs.  'I'licy  are  very 
numerous  in  Gondar  and  other  plarm  of  Amhara.  and 
also  in  Tlgrc  ; are  well  ireauil.  and  escaf»r  iminy  of  the 
priv.’Uions  to  which  they  are  subject  in  their  wilu  slate. 

Tlie  only  display  ol  architectural  magniticenre  in 
Aliysslnia  Is  In  tne  churches.  'i'hry  are  built  on 
einmeiM*es;  are  of  a circular  form,  villh  conical  summits 
ami  thatched  nrofs  ; .md  are  surrouiidn)  w ith  pillars  of 
crd.-ir,  witldii  which  Is  an  arc.ule,  wiiich  prinhict'S  an 
agreeable  coolness.  The  houses  of  the  sovereigns  aiul 
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fTAndeat  are  «l»o  Urge  and  commodloun ; though.  In 
(III*  warlike  country,  tho  camp  it  coatklrrcd  as  their 
more  proper  retidem'C.  All  the  lioutet  are  mere  hovels 
of  a conical  form,  with  a thatrhc*d  roof.  Tlieir  dress 
comWu  chiefly  a(  a piece  of  cotton  cloth,  24  cubits  lung 
by  in  breadth,  wnich  they  wrap  round  them  like  a 
mantle,  with  close  drawers  reaching  to  the  middle  of 
tho  thigh,  and  a girdle  of  cloth.  Their  food  consists  c»f 
the  different  species  of  grain  alreaiiy  omimerateJ,  flsh, 
fruits,  honey,  and  raw  meat  at  festivals.  The  most 
general  drink  Is  bouza,  a species  of  sour  beer,  made  from 
the  fenneutation  of  their  cakes,  particularly  those  left  at 
entertainments.  Tocousso,  the  coarsest  grain,  nriKluces 
bouza  equal  or  superior  to  any  of  the  others,  llrdromel 
is  also  made  in  great  quantities.  Agriculture,  the  only  art 
much  cultivated,  is  very  far  behind  the  perfection  ahich  it 
has  attained  even  in  the  most  backward  parts  of  Europe. 
The  ploughs,  of  the  rudest  construction,  from  the  root 
or  branch  of  a tree,  are  drawn  by  oxen.  The  land  is 
twice  ploughed;  aAer  which  women  arc  employed  to 
break  the  clods.  In  the  course  of  ripening,  the  com  is 
carefully  weeded.  As  previously  stated,  there  are  two 
or  three  crops  in  the  year.  The  worst  gr^n  is  commonly 
used  for  seed.  In  general,  everv  family  cultlratcs  fur 
itself,  and  little  Is  brought  to  maraet.  'Inc  pour  people 
live  miserably  on  black  teff  and  tocousso,  ana  even 

Krsons  of  consideration  use  little  except  toff  and 
uza. 

The  Ab)*ssinUns  profess  Christtonity,  but  it  has  little 
Influence  over  their  conduct.  At  present  they  ore  split 
into  three  parties, riuletitly  opposed  (oeiich  other.  They 
retain  a great  number  of  J'udalcal  observ  ances,  abstaining 
from  the  meats  prohibited  by  the  .Mosaic  law*,  practising 
cirrutneitiun.  ke^^plug  both  the  ilaturd.iy  and  Sunday  as 
Sabbaths,  and  regarding  favts  as  essential.  But  their 
fasts,  though  apparently  long  and  rigorous,  are  dispensed 
with  UQ  payment  of  a sum  of  money,  according  to  the 
rank  and  wealth  of  the  party.  The  Coptic  patriarch  of 
Cairo  continues  still  to  Iw'ihe  uominal  head  of  the 
church,  from  whom  the  .\buna,  the  resident  head,  receives 
his  investiture.  Th^  have  monasteries,  t>oth  of  monks 
and  nuns,  who  arc  far,  however,  from  professing  that 
rigid  austerity  which  is  the  boast  of  the  Romish  church 
Their  veneration  for  the  Virgin  Is  unbounded ; and  the 
i'otholic  missionaries  found  tliat  they  completely  outdid. 
In  this  respect,  their  own  ultra  zeoj.  Their  saints  are 
extremely  numerous,  and  surpass,  in  miraculous  power, 
even  tljose  of  the  Romish  calendar.  They  represent 
them  hy  paintings,  with  which  their  churches  are  lavi>hly 
adorned ; but  they  do  not  ailmit  any  figures  in  rW/ceo. 
The  clergy  do  iu>t  attempt  to  prohibit  divorce,  or  even 
poirgamy,  the  propcuslty  to  which  in  the  notion  is 
probably  too  powerful  to  render  any  prohibition  ef* 
roctual. 

Mohammedans,  as  well  as  Jews,  are  also  found  in 
Abyssinia.  The  former  appear  to  have  Increased  since 
Bruce’s  visit ; at  present  they  ore  most  numerous  in 
Adowah  and  its  vicinitr.  Few  of  them  have  any  know« 
ledge  of  the  Koran.  They  engage  more  in  frame  than 
the  Christians,  and  have  more  money.  They  are  said  t/> 
engross  the  whole  traffic  in  slaves;  the  Christians,  oc> 
cording  to  Mr.Cobat.  never  taking  any  part  in  it. 

Though  low,  as  compared  with  Kurope,  the  manu> 
factures  of  Abyssiula  occupy  a prominent  place  among 
mostof  the  African  nations.  It  supplies  itself  with  ollthe 
most  indispensable  articles.  Cottou  cloths,  the  universal 
dress  of  tlic  country,  are  made  In  large  quantities,  the 
fine  sort  at  Gondar,  and  the  coarse  at  Adnwa.  Being 
unable  to  dye  their  favourite  dark  blue  colour,  they 
unravel  the  blue  Surat  cloths,  and  weave  them  again 
into  their  own  webs.  Coarse  cloth  circulates  as  money. 
Manufactures  of  irou  and  brass  ore  also  considerable,  the 
material  being  procured  fW>m  Sennsar,  Walra}t,  and 
Bcrbera;  kiiivi>s  are  made  at  Adowaand  spenrs  at  Antalow. 
'J'he  business  of  tanning  Is  well  understood  in  Tigrc  ; 
and  at  Axum  sheepskins  are  made  into  parchment. 
Siuldics,  and  all  sorts  of  horse  furniture,  are  good.  The 
foreign  ctvmmerce  of  Abyssinia  is  carrievl  on  entirely  by 
way  of  Mnssuah,  whence  the  communication  with  the 
Interior  is  maintainiHl  by  the  cliannel  of  Adnwa.  The 
imports  arc  chiefly  lead,  block  tiu,  gold  foil,  Persian 
car]»ets.  raw  silk  from  China,  velrets,  French  hco.\d 
cloths,  coloured  skins  from  Kgvpt.  glass  bea<ls  and 
diH'anters  from  Venice.  The  ez|>orts  consist  of  g»jld. 
ivory,  and  slaves.  The  slaves  are  m*kunrd  more 
I'enutifiil  than  those  which  come  from  the  Interior  oi 
Africa. 

Prufrrts  of  Disenrery.  — The  ancients  never  acquired 
any  accurate  knowledge  of  Abyssinia.  To  It.  along  « ith 
Hennanr.  they,  In  a peculiar  sense,  apjdied  the  compre- 
hensive name  of  Fthionia ; for  though  that  term  was 
made  to  extend  generally  to  the  IntoiTnr  of  Africa,  and 
ereii  to  a great  part  of  Xsla,  yet  .l-'Jkiopin  $uh  A-fyyto 
was  regarded  as  tho  proper  Kthiopia.  Ilesrriialous  of 
lithlopian  nations  arc  given  by  the  ancients  at  consi- 
derable length  i but  they  serve  chiefly  to  sliow  the  im- 


perfection of  their  knowledge,  and  are  tinctured  with  a 
large  admixture  of  fable.  Renuell  supposes,  S4*vmtiigly 
on  good  grounds,  that  the  Morruliian,  or  hmg-lived 
Kthloplans,  said  to  live  farther  to  the  south  than  the 
others,  b«'long  to  Abyssinia.  The  ancients  had  no 
distinct  knowledge  ol  more  than  two  Kthioplau  king- 
doms: the  first  and  only  one  known  to  the  earllect 
writers  is  Meroe,  or  the  Peninsula,  w hich  they' erro- 
neously sm>po»ed  to  In*  an  IsI.-iikI  formed  by  the  suc- 
cessive union  of  the  Nile  with  the  Ast.*iboras  and  the 
Astopua  (Blue  River  aivd  Tacazze).  'I'he  chief  city  of 
Mcrue  was  placed  iiy  tiiem  on  the  Kile,  in  lat.  16^  2G* ; 
Mild  Bruce,  in  pas<>tng  through  Setmnar,  saw,  near 
(.  hendi,  immense  ruins,  w hich  prolmidy  tK'longesl  to  this 
celebrated  capital  of  Kthiopia.  Ttie  ocher  kingdom 
became  known  after  the  <trt*eks,  under  the  successors  of 
Alexander,  extended  their  navigation  along  the  easleni 
coast  of  Africa.  It  was  that  of  the  Axuinitsr,  situated 
upon  the  Red  Sea,  and  occupying  pan  of  Tigre.  Its 
capital,  Axum,  still  remains,  and  though  in  a state  of 
decay,  exhibits  remains  so  vast  av  am|dy  to  attest  its 
former  greatness.  The  inscriptions  discovered  here  ly 
Salt  shows  that  the  Axumites  had  received  amongst 
thetn  the  religion  and  the  arts  of  foreigners,  and  that  ll>cy 
made  use  of  the  Grt*rian  language  in  the  inscri|>tions  on 
their  monuments.  Tlie  port  of  Axum.  Adulis,  was  the 
channel  by  which  the  finest  Ivory  then  known  was  ex. 
portiHl,  aiid  a commercial  Intercourse  nioliitaiiicd  witli 
the  coHsis  both  of  tiic  Kcd  Sea  and  Che  Indian  (H'eau. 
Sait,  though  unable  to  visit  it,  seems  to  have  ascertained 
Its  situation  near  M.issoiuih. 

Prior  to  the  tridtUe  of  the  fourth  century,  Abyssinia 
was  converted  to  Christianity,  which  it  h;vs  ever  since 
nominally  professed. 

After  tiic  ri*«  and  rapid  spread  of  Islamlsm,  Chose  of 
the  Kgyptians  who  were  reluclanC  to  change  their  faith 
Ireing  comiielled  to  fly  stmtliwards  before  the  sword  of 
the  Saracens,  Nubia  and  Abyssinia  became  fill<*d  with 
Jewish  and  (.'hristiaii  rcriigees.  And  as  both  these 
countries  were  at  that  time  I hristian.  the  Arabian 
geographers,  who  have  fully  descrilied  other  ports  of  the 
continent,  make  a very  slight  mention  of  them  ; so  that 
Abyssinia  remained  almost  unknown  till  ne.arthe  arra  of 
modem  naval  discuveiy.  In  U4A,  the  etn|  eror  of  Abys- 
sinia sent  on  ambassador  to  the  senate  of  Florence,  and 
wrote  a famous  letter  to  the  priests  his  subjects  at 
Jerusalem.  This,  and  the  favourable  reports  of  the 
Aliysfcinian  priests  now  referred  to.  gave  rise  to  tho 
most  exaggerated  reports.  It  was  said  Chat  a I'hrlslian 
prince,  to  whom  the  Portuguese  gave  the  fantastical 
name  of  VrttU'r  or  Presbyter  Jithu,  rule*l  over  .n  vast, 
higidy  civilised,  and  rich  empire,  lii  the  centre  and  K.  of 
Airic.t.  'riiis  statement  inflanie<l  at  once  the  spirit  of 
discovery  and  ol  religious  zeal,  the  two  ruling  principles 
in  that  age.  Tiic  Portuguese  monarchs.  who  took  llio 
lead  in  exploring  the  eastern  world,  tmmvdialely  devi>ed 
measures  for  acquiring  a knowledge  of  so  remarkalfle  a 
region.  The  passage  to  India  by  the  Cape  of  Gcoid  llopa 
had  not  yet  been  discovered;  Altyssinla  was  therefore 
viewed  as  a tract  Ihrouvh  which  the  commerce  of  India 
mi^lit  be  conducted.  Two  envoys,  t'ovilhiUn  and  L>e 
Paira.  were  tlierefore  sent,  under  the  direction  of  Prince 
Henry,  upon  a mission  to  explore  it.  They  went  by 
way  of  AU'xandrU.  and  drsn^uded  the  Red  Sea.  l)e 
Palva  prrisiied^immeunknownactideiit:  butCovilham, 
after  visiting  different  parts  of  Imlia  and  Ea»tcm  Africa, 
entered  Abyssinia,  ana  arrived,  in  l4iM>,  at  tlie  court  of 
the  emperor,  resbling  then  in  Schua.  Being  brouglit 
before  tho  sovereign,  he  was  rereired  with  that  favour 
which  novelty,  when  there  t»  nothing  to  l*e  feared  from 
it,  usu.-illy  secures  ; and  lieing  a man  of  address  and 
abiliiy,  he  contrived  to  maintain  this  friendly  disposition. 
The  reports  which  he  transmitted  of  tho  country  were 
favourable  ; and  having  prevailed  on  the  empress-mother 
to  send  an  Armenian  os  on  ambassador  to  PorCufpU, 
whose  arrival  excited  a great  sensation  In  that  eountM*, 
the  Portuguese  sent  out  several  other  enibouies.  Of 
these  the  most  remnrkaldc  Is  that  described  by  Alvarez, 
in  l-isn.  He  remained  six  yeiu*s  in  the  country,  and 
traversed  it  from  north  to  south,  visiting  tliw  provinree 
of  Amhara.  Schoa,  and  Kfat.  Paez,  Alineydo,  fmbo,  and 
several  others  successively  undertmk  journeys  into 
Abjssliila.  Paez.  who  resided  in  the  country  from  Iflta 
till  his  death  In  1022,  visited,  in  I61S,  tlic  sources  of  the 
Bahr-el-Azrek  or  eastern  arm  of  the  Nile.,  and  descrlbiM 
them  nearly  in  the  same  terms  at  Bruce,  who  absurdly 
claims  the  honour  of  being  their  discoverer.  From  tlie 
accounts  of  these  and  other  missions,  Tellez  first  ( I66U), 
and  afterwards  Ludolph  <16H|).  princi|>al]y  compiled 
their  histories  and  descriptions  of  Rthioiiia.  Ludulpb, 
who  was  well  versed  in  the  language,  aerived  a consU 
derabie^sartof  his  information  from  the  communicationa 
of  Gregory,  an  Abytiioian  monk  of  Uu>  province  of  Am- 
hara, theii  in  Fun>{*c. 

Public  curiosity,  however,  with  respect  to  Abyssinia 
gradually  sub«Uira,  lUI,  towards  the  close  of  laM  century 
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0790),  It  WM  revived  by  the  publication  of  Mr.  Bniee'i  | 
Trareit.  Many  of  the  drnimtUncec  he  relate*  are  to  ^ 
very  evtnu>r(iiiary  as  to  ftlre  to  his  descriptioni  a good 
deal  uf  the  appearance  of  romance.  'J*he  authenticity  of  ' 
hU  work  was  In  consequence  very  seneraliy  doulAra  ; ' 
and  it  miiit  he  admitted  that  some  of  nis  statements  have 
been  shown  to  be  unfounded,  and  that  utbert  are  of  very  ' 

Jtii'sltonable  authority.  But  the  accuraev  of  the  leading 
eaturrs  of  his  work  has  been  fully  established  by  Mr. 
Salt  and  other  late  travellers. 

Our  limits  will  nut  permit  of  our  attempting  to  lay 
before  the  rt^advr  any  sketch  of  the  history  or  Abyssinia  ; 
and  though  we  had  abundance  of  space,  the  subject  is 
too  uninteresting  to  attract  attentloa.  Dr.  l.ee  hu  pre- 
flsrd  a short  iMKloe  of  the  church  of  Abyssinia  to  the 
Journal  of  Mr.  Gubat's  Residence  In  that  country.  An 
exrtdl'Qt  summary  of  the  Information  as  to  Abyssinia, 
containfvl  in  the  earlier  travellers  and  historians,  will  be 
found  in  the  Modem  Universal  History,  vol.  xv.  pp.  I — 
204.  Hvoed.  Besides  it,  we  hare  consulted,  tn  drawing 
up  this  article,  the  Travels  of  Bruce,  Salt,  and  Lord 
Valentia;  Mr.  Gobat's  Journal  i the  account  of  Abyssinia 
in  Ritter's  Gt'ography;  Prtchard*!  Researches  on  Man, 
U.  pp.  I3H — 1(>4.  ed.,  ftc. 

Ar.\rUL('0,  a celebrated  ica*port  and  town  of 
Mexico,  in  the  intendency  of  that  name,  on  the  coast  of 
the  Paclflc  Oe  nn.  lyo  ra.  .S.S.W.  Mexico.  lat.  16^  MK 
2!/' S., long.  9lP  40' W.  Pop.  4,000 (V).  The  barixMir  Is  one 
of  the  finest  in  the  world.  **  It  is  familiar,’'  says  Captain 
Hall,  ” to  (he  mcm4>ry  of  most  ueupic,  from  Its  being  the 
|K>rt  whence  the  rich  Spanisli  galleons  of  furnH'rdays  took 
their  departure  to  spread  the  wraith  of  the  Western  over 
the  Kastem  world.  It  Is  celebrated,  also,  in  Anson's 
di-lightful  Voyage,  and  occupies  a conspicuous  place  in  the 
very  interesting  accounts  of  the  Buccaneers:  to  a sailor 
therefore,  it  Is  classic  ground  in  every  sense.  I cannot 
express  the  universal  professional  adnuration  excited  by 
a light  of  this  celelwatcd  port,  which  is,  moreover,  the 
very  ln'aU’ittcai  of  a harbour.  It  is  easy  of  access ; very 
C4|>aclous  ; tlie  water  not  too  deep  ; the  holding  ground 
gfKid : quite  free  from  hidden  dangers*  ; anti  as  secure 
as  the  basin  In  the  centre  of  Portsmmjth  dock-yard.  From 
the  Ulterior  of  the  harbour  the  sea  cannot  be  discovered  ; 
and  a stranper.  coming  to  the  spot  by  land,  would  imaidne 
ho  was  looking  over  a lequestoreu  mountain  lake.'*..- 
Amrru'a,  il.p.l73.)  There  arc  two  entrances  to 
this  sphixUd  Itasin,  one  on  each  side  of  the  small  Island 
of  Hoqueta  or  GHfo,  the  broadest  being  nearly  1|  m. 
across,  and  the  other  from  700  to  WD  feet.  The  town, 
commandtxl  ^ iho  " extensive  and  formidable”  (Hall) 
castle  of  .Son  Carlns.  Is  tionr  and  mean.  Since  Itoeased  to 
be  the  resort  of  the  galleons,  it  has  cea^  to  be  of  any 
rtmsiderable  Imfiortance ; and,  when  visited  by  Captain 
Hall,  had  only  30  houses,  with  a large  suburbof  huts  built 
of  reeds,  wattled  in  open  basket  work  to  give  admission 
to  the  air.  The  climate  is  exceedingly  hot  and  pestilential. 
To  give  a frtxT  circulation  to  the  air,  an  artificial  cut  was 
made  through  the  chain  of  rocks  by  which  the  town  is 
surroundi’d.  But.  though  this  has  been  of  considerable 
service.  It  still  couliimes  to  be  very  unhealthy.  Its  na- 
tural insalubrity  is  increased  by  tne  poisonous  vapours 
cxbaletl  from  a tnarsh  situated  to  the  K.  of  the  town.  The 
annual  desiccation  of  the  stagnant  water  of  this  marsh 
occasions  the  death  of  innumerable  small  fishes ; whlch.de- 
caying  in  heaps  under  a tropical  sun,  diffuse  their  noxious 
emanations  through  the  neighbouring  air,  and  are  justly 
considered  a priuci(«l  cause  of  the  putrid  hiUoiu  fevers 
that  then  prevail  along  the  coast.  Some  trade  is  carried 
on  between  Acapulco  and  Guayaquil,  Callao.  Ac. ; but, 
owing  to  the  extreme  t«diousnc«s  and  difficulty  of  the 
voyam  from  Acapulco  to  Callao,  the  intercourse  between 
Mexico  and  Peru  is  confined  within  very  narrow  bounds. 

loc.  clt.;  Iltttftboldl,  espagnt,  2d  ed. 

Iv.  p.  H8.) 

ACBHKNZ.4  (an.  vlckcrois/ia),  asmallandveryanclent 
arcfaiepiscopal  city  of  Naples,  prov.  Basilicata.  14  m.  N.  B. 
Potensa-  Pop.  S,60U.  It  is  situated,  acconling  to  the 
description  or  Horace  (Od.  11b.  Hi.  car.  4.  I.  14.),  on  an 
almost  loaccessiblr  hill,  Xidiu  ceiue  Ackerimtiit,  the  foot 
of  which  is  washed  hy  the  Brandaiio.  It  has  a castle,  a 
cathedral,  two  convents,  agrsmmsr  schooI,suKl  an  hospital. 
The  archbishop  resides  at  Matera.  This  (own  was  looked 
upon  by  the  Romans  as  one  of  the  bulwarks  of  Apulia 
and  Lucania. 

ACEKNO,  fi  town  of  Naples,  prov.  Piinclpato  Citra, 
16  m.  N.  by  R.  Salerno.  Pim.  2,fi00.  It  has  acathedral. 
a parish  church,  a mtmi  df  pitU,  which  makes  advances  of 
9ted  to  indigent  cultivators,  a fabric  of  paper,  and  a forge. 

ACERKA,  a town  of  Naples,  prov.  Terra  dl  I.avnrr>. 
Dm.  N.  E.  Naples.  Poo.  6,300.  It  has  a cathedral,  a 
seminary,  and  hmemtdfpifti.  The  C(»untry  is  fruitful, 
but  unhealthy.  'I'hli  is  a very  ancient  town.  In  the 
second  Punk  nar  It  was  destroyed  by  Hannibal,  the  in- 

WHiisIsnar  acnsrsle.  Ther*  it  one  oTIiTnUcd  eurrtl 
which  « tcmH  vmIoU  tn  I7S|.  Hwi  twtng  ntcnticorU  in  Ih*  chant 
kis  ssdb  avotfiotl*  — UwmMdt,  Squsgnr,  i«.  p.  90. 
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habitants  having  deserted  it  on  hli  approach,  (/.fr.  Ub. 
xxiil.  t.  17.)  Under  Augustus  It  ^ec^eivra  a Roman  eolonr. 

ACHBF.N.a  principality  ocrupving  the  north-west  ex- 
tremity of  the  ishutdof  Sumatra  ^which  seel. 

AcHaan,  the  capital  of  the  above  principality,  sftuated 
near  the  N.  W.  extremity  of  Sumatra,  on  a river,  about 
1 miles  horn  the  sea,  lat.  0^  3V  N.,  long.  4V  E.  It  is 
very  populous,  being  said  to  contain  h.OUO  booses  built  uC 
bamboo  and  rough  timber,  and  raised  on  posts,  to  secure 
them  ftom  Inundations.  A good  deal  of  tra^  U emried 
on  with  Slnnpnre,  Batarla.  Bengal,  he.  Owing  to  a bar 
at  the  mourn  of  the  river,  none  tmt  small  vessels  pass  up 
to  the  city. 

ACHKRN.atownoftbe  G.D.  Baclm,oO(be  Acberh,14 
mile*  N.  R.  Kehl.  Pop.  fi,000.  Within  a short  distance 
of  Achern  it  the  village  uf  Sasslnurh,  contiguous  to  which 
is  a granite  monumeut,  erected  at  the  expense  of  the 
French  government  in  1S29,  on  the  spot  where  the 
Marshal  de  Turenne,  one  of  the  greatest  generals  of 
modem  times,  was  killed  by  a random  shot  on  the  27lh 
July.  1679.  His  Iwm-rlt  were  Interred  in  the  chapel  of  St. 
Nicholas  at  Achem.  — {Sckrtibcr'i  Rhine  ; Btitgrapkie 
fefecrscf/c,  art.  •*  Turenne.”) 

AUiill.,  nr  EAGLE  ISLAND,  an  island  on  the  W. 
coast  of  Ireland,  co.  Mayo,  separated  from  the  main  land 
hy  a narrow  channel.  It  It  about  10  m.  in  circumfer- 
ence, ami  contains  above  23,000  acres.  Pop.  fii,377.  It  is 
mountainous : and  eagle* — wiiencc  Us  name—  breed  in 
its  hiacccssible  fkstnesscs.  The  iDhabitaots  speak  the 
Irish  Ixiiguage,  and  are  In  an  extretm'ly  depresaeo,  miser- 
able conditi«m. 

ACHMIN,  or  ECMMIN.  a town  of  Upper  F-gyp(.  o« 
the  right  bank  of  the  Nile,  230m.  S.  Cairn.  Pop.  3.000. 
Streets  well  disposed,  broad,  and  straight,  which  is  very 
unusual  in  K^pC ; so  that  this  would  be  a handsome 
town,  wore  the  houses  built  of  better  materials  than 
baked  bricks  cemented  with  clay.  It  was  ancinitly  railed 
Panoimlli,  or  I'hemnii ; tbefbrmerbcingthc Greek,  tho 
latter  the  Egj’ptian  name.  It  cxmtalns  a church  of  some 
antiquity,  and  held  in  much  veneration ; but  Its  chief 
ornament  Is  the  granite  pillars  taken  fttnn  the  ruins  of 
Panopolls. 

ACHMUNF.IN,  a large  village  of  central  Egypt,  prov 
Mlnyeh.  on  (Ite  site  of  the  an.  Uermopjlie  .tf^jio.  lat. 
27'^  43'  N.,  long.  30^  !»y  E.  In  the  envinm*  is  the  por- 
tico of  an  ancient  temple,  covered  with  blcrMlypnks, 
and  regarded  as  one  of  tiie  finest  rcmalus  of  Egyptian 
archltcclure. 

A(>HONRY,  a parish  of  Ireland. co.  Sliro,  which  gives 
name  (n  a bishopric,  now  unltsd  to  Killala.  ICm.  W. 
Sligo.  Pop.  of  parish  1.S397. 

ACI-HEALE,  a tea-port  town  of  Sicily,  prov.  Catania, 
cap.  cant.,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  ^^tn.t,  9m.  N.  K. 
Catania.  Pop.  19.76'i,  incl.  cant.,  of  which  the  town  may 
have  about  I.S.nnO.  It  stands  on  a vast  mau  of  basaltic 
lava,  about  nu>  feet  above  its  port,  the  Marina  qf  Aei, 
and  is  supported  oo  arches  constructed  w ith  great  labour 
and  expimse  through  ten  alternate  strata  ctf  lava  and 
earth.  The  situation  is  healthy  \ the  town  is  regularly 
built,  clean,  with  many  rhurebus,  convents,  and  public 
buildings,  the  whole  giving  evidence  of  a thriving  and  in- 
dustrious iMipulatioQ.  A considerahle  trade  is  carried  on, 
particularly  during  the  fair  in  July,  in  wine,  fruit,  gold, 
filigree-work,  cotton,  flax,  and  aiaper,  tl>e  last  U'ing 
bleached  In  great  quantities  tn  the  plain  below  the  town 
on  the  Iwnks  of  tho  Acque  Gramlc.  The  port  U smalt ; 
the  mole  is  fi>rmed  out  of  a mass  of  lava,  and  there  are 
some  good  warehouses.  During  the  servile  war  Act- 
IleaJe  was  Uh!  head  quarters  of  the  cousul  .\quiiius,  who 
siwx^eeded  tn  suppressing  Uiat  daitgerous  revolt,  anno 
101  B.  n.  — (.Smy/A's  SicUp,  p.  I.*i2.  Ac.) 

AC’KEN , a town  and  castle  of  the  Prunian  states,  prov. 
Saxony,  on  the  Kibe,  10  tn.  E.  S.  E.  Calbe.  Pop.  3,(00. 
U has  maniifiictures  oif  cloth  and  tolutcco,  and  tanncrict. 

ACON('Af*U.\,  a province  of  f'ltili  (nlilch  sec).  This 
alto  is  tho  name  of  the  cat>.  of  the  same  prov.,  a biwn 
contvlning  about  &.UU0  inhab.  — ( Mtert'  Chili,  p.  420. ) 

ACQl'.A,  a village  of  Tuscany,  16  m.  E.  Leghorn, 
celebrated  for  iu  Kiths. 

ACQU  APENDKSTE.  a small  ill-hiiilt  town  of  the 
Papal  dominions,  l.%  m.  W.  Orvlclo.  Pup.  8,400.  It  has 
a cathedral  and  H churches. 

Af'yU  A-VI VA.  town  of  Naples,  prov.  Terra  di  Bari, 
Hi  m.  S.  Rnri.  l*op.  6,.V)0.  It  is  surrouudt'd  hy  walls 
hast  handsome  parish  church,  some  cuuvcnU,2hospltals, 
and  a moni  de  pikit. 

ACy  L’l.or  AQUl.a  town  of  the  Sardinian  States,  rap. 

truv.  same  name  on  the  left  hank  of  the*  Rorrolda,  47  m. 

i.S.E.  Turin.  Pop.  6.700.  It  has  a cUndi'l.  a cati>rdral, 
two  churches,  and  a seminary:  aiKl  is  celebrated  for  its 
warm  sulphurous  baths.  The  iiihahitanU  are  prluri|>ally 
employed  In  the  silk  rnanufocture. 

AURA,  a small  district  on  tlie  Gold  coast  of  Africa, 
belonging  to  the  Aihantcr-s,  nearly  under  the  mcriduvn 
of  (irvenwich.  The  English,  DuUb,  and  Danes  have 
forts  at  Acra. 
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ACRE.  AKKA.  or  ST.  JEAN  D'ACRR,  a town  of 
Syria,  cap.  pachaJk*  of  Mme  name,  un  the  cout  of  the 
Mediterranean, Ut.  fJ^ 54'  55"  N.,long.  sopit'd" E., 33 m. 
S.8.  W.  T»our  iao.  Tyrtu),  and  35  m.  W.  l.ake  TabarU 
or  (icncsareth.  It  U ■Uuated  on  a promontorr,  forming 
the  N.E.  limit  of  a Quo  temiclrcular  bay  (toe  Day  of 
Acrv)  opeomg  to  the  N..  botuMled  N.W.by  Cape  Carmel, 
at  the  catremity  of  the  mountain  of  that  name.  'I'be  har* 
tMjur  of  .4cre.  ou  the  S.  tide  of  the  town,  within  the  liay  U 
•hallow,  aiMl  acceaftlhlc  only  to  vciacdi  drawing  little  water; 
but  ophite  to  Caipha,  a »mall  town  at  the  iwt  of  Mount 
Carmel,  on  tlieW.  tide  of  tlie  bay,  there  is  good  anchorage 
ground  in  deep  water.  Few  towns  are  more  advantage* 
ously  situated  as  a centre  of  commerce  or  seat  of  political 
ptiwcr  ; but  these  advantages,  by  making  its  possession 
of  Importance,  have  sorvra  to  expose  it  over  and  over 
again  to  hostile  attacka  The  climate  Is  unhealthy ; tbe 
winter  rains,  descending  in  torrents  from  the  mountains, 
till  the  adjacent  plain  with  stagnant  lakes,  from  which, 
and  the  decomposition  of  vegetable  remains,  constant 
malaria  is  produced,  forming  a striking  contrast  to  the 
healthy  atmosphere  of  the  umghbouring  mountain  land. 
Cotton  and  com  are  the  chief  products  of  tlie  plain  of 
Acre,  and  these  form  its  staple  exports. 

Previously  to  1k32  the  pojmlatioD  of  Acre  was  loosely 
estiinatod  at  from  15,000  to  a), 000  ; but  the  siege  of  that 
ear  having  ended  in  its  almost  total  destruaion,  k Is 
inpussiblv  to  state  the  number  of  its  present  inhabitants. 
Tlie  same  cause  operates  to  make  au  account  of  the  place 
historical,  rather  than  descrlntlvu  of  Us  existing  state. 
Even  before  the  period  alludi'd  to,  a few  broken  columns 
of  granite,  and  other  dilapidated  and  neglucted  relies, 
were  the  only  remains  of  antiquity ; but  of  Gothic  age 
there  were,  at  this  epoch,  the  cathedral  churches  of 
8t.  Andrew  and  St.  Juim.  The  mosque  of  Djrxzar 
Pacha  was  a fine  quadrangular  building,  paved  with  white 
marble,  and  surmounted  by  a cupola  sup|>orted  on  pillars 
brought  from  the  ruins  of  Ctesarea.  The  same  governor 
also  constructed  a large  fountain,  of  Incalculable  advan- 
tige  to  the  town.*  The  Uumars  were  numerous  and 
giM>d.  being  arched  over,  and  well  sunpUed  with  com- 
inoditlcf.  Houses  built  of  stone,  ana  flat-roofed,  the 
terraces  on  their  tops  forming  agrorable  promenades ; the 
more  useful,  as  the  streets  were  extremely  narrow.  At 
present,  however.  Acre  is,  or  at  all  events  within  a year 
or  two  was,  little  better  than  a mass  of  ruins ; of  all 
its  bulldinn,  public  or  private,  tbe  fountain  of  DJezzar 
was  the  only  one  that  esca|K‘d  uninjured  from  the  ctTccts 
of  the  siege  by  the  Eg)  |>tlans  in  IK3^. 

Although  the  modern  town  be  of  comparatively  recent 
date,  its  site  has  been  occupied  by  buildings  from  the  re- 
motest antiquity.  Here  sUhxI  a Hebrew,  or  perhaps  a 
Phamiclon  city,  colled  .\ccho.  Being  ImDroved  anden- 
l.'irgcd  l>y  the  Greek  sovereigns  of  Egypt,  tner  gave  it  the 
imme  of  Ptulemais  ; and  it  was  justly  redded  by  them 
and  their  Roman  successors  as  a port  of  great  import- 
ance. Syria  was  one  of  the  flrit  conquests  of  the  Mo- 
li.'unmc^ans  (see  Axabia),  into  whose  hands  Ptulemais 
fell,  A.D.  b3fl.  It  thou  received  the  name  of  Akka,  which 
cuotlnues  to  be  its  Saracenic  appellation.  In  1IU4  it  was 
captured  by  the  first  crtH.'ulers.  and  formed  for  eighty 
years  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  when  it  was 
taken  by  the  famous  sultan  Saladin.  About  four  years 
aflerwo^  Richard  Cmur  dc  I.ion  and  Philip  .\ugustus 
appeared  before  its  walls,  and  after  a siege  of  twenty-two 
months  it  surrendered  to  their  arms  in  1191.  It  subse- 
quently rcmnitied  In  the  possession  of  the  Christians 
exactly  a century;  and  under  the  government  of  the 
Knights  Hospitallers  of  St.  John  atlaitivd  considerable 
importance  and  prosperity.  It  derived  from  the  magni- 
ficent cathedral  erected  by  these  soldier  monks  to  their 

Cron  saint  its  common  western  name  of.SY.  Jtan  i^’/fevr. 

I'iDI.  however,  the  knights  were  driven  fVum  Syria, 
and  Aero  was  the  spot  on  which  their  last  desperate  but 
useless  stni»le  took  place.  From  l‘.fi)l  till  1M7,  it  formed 
part  of  ilie  Caliphate,  whim  it  passed,  with  the  last  paltry 
wrecks  of  that  once  mighty  power,  into  the  hands  of  the 
'furks.  Neglected  by  (he  ^vcniment,  and  exposed  to 
the  depredations  of  every  wandering  tribe,  it  continued 
to  dixTay,  till,  in  the  bc>einnlng  of  the  1 7th  century,  it 
was  seized  by  Fuk‘r-eI-dTn,  the  celebrated  emir  of  the 
Druses,  under  whoso  wise  and  onergetk  government  it 
iM-gan  to  show  symptoms  of  returning  prosperity  ; but  In 
the  latter  part  of  nis  life  Fak’r-cl-ain.  apprehending  a 
Turkish  invasion,  destroyed  the  h.xrbour,  amt  thus  left 
the  place  iu  a worse  condition  than  that  in  which  he  fouiKi 
* Howsvtr  bloodthirstT  and  wtfUh,  i|  U frotn  the  sr- 

counts  of  titow  wbo  wef*  UtU«  incUned  (a  iNUtUlit),  Utst  l>Jmar  (ihe 
SuVcScrl  Parhs  poMtusd  man;  cif  ilic  qualUiM  UmI  i-ufUtit«l«  an  able 
and  enrnteUe  ruler.  Under  hte  Arm,  thongh  iron  »wa;,  the  pK-iiahc 
rtM  to  an  impuctonm  nhich  M b«  mqiertad  alikt*  In  the 

and  ti;  all  Uw  wirul;  aidrUB  ta  Its  untg blnurltoud.  Wnm  bw  own 
pa»k«a  did  not  inier^r*,  h«  saw  cimH;  aad  otPaiw-cd  tinadU;  the 
Intrrrata  of  thoM  beneath  hh  goTemmmt,  as  the  public  buit^liug*  he 
erected  and  hba  Mead;  emouragement  uf  Ewrm  nan  trade  MifTH-taail; 
evtnew.  Hi*  MilpcicWi  loo  were  soft  from  mU  opprtaalon  rticid  Au 
men ; a apeoes  of  aecarli;  which,  though  Uula  vwnul  lu  Europe,  utio 
Ugbi  mater  ia  man;  |MrUofihs  foaC. 
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it.  Another  century  of  decay  and  misery  ensued,  till,  in 
1749.  the  Bedouin  Arab  Daher  expelled  the  Turkish 
aga,  and  made  Acre  the  capital  of  a territory  which  for 
more  than  9U  years  was  virtually  Indepciident  of  (lie 
Porte.  Daher  itartlally  fortified  Acre,  partly  cleared  its 
ruins,  aitd  settled  colonies  of  Greek  and  Mussulman 
farmers,  harassed  and  despoiled  in  the  neighbouring 
countries.  In  the  surrounding  plain.  Ou  Dolier's  fall  lu 
1775,  Acre  revertetl  to  the  dominion  of  the  Turks.  For 
once,  however,  the  change  of  masters  was  not  productive 
of  ruin.  Djezsar,  who  was  immediately  op|iolDted  pacha, 
bow  Inferior  soever  to  Daher  in  pt?rsonal  character,  seems 
to  have  resembled  him  in  his  political  energy,  prom|>tn«ss, 
and  decision.  He  strenrthened  the  fortiticatioos,  and 
cmbcllishod  the  town.  The  detertninod  and  successful 
resistance  which  It  made  in  1799  to  the  arms  of  Napo- 
leon have  rendered  it  famous  in  modem  hUtory.  Thera 
U,  Indeed,  good  reason  to  think  that  the  termination  of 
the  siege  had  a powerrul  influence  over  the  future  lortuiio 
uf  that  extraordinary  person,  and  conscquentlr  of  the 
world.  (.See  Ftyogc  dst  .VtJri‘cJia/ Marmcti/,  lii.  p.  7*5., 
&c.)  Acre  continued  to  prosper  till  IK32.  Tliuugb 
fettered  by  imposts  and  monopolies,  it  carried  on  a con- 
siderable foreign  trade,  and  hod  resident  consuls  from 
most  of  the  great  states  of  Europe.  During  its  siege  by 
Ibrahim  Pacha  in  1K3S,  whten  lasted  5 months  and 
21  days,  its  private  and  public  buildings  were  mostly 
destroyed.  But  its  great  importance  to  its  Egyptian 
masters  has  already  made  them  repair  fts  fortifirailoiis. 
and  render  them  stronger  th.m  ever  ; and  no  doubt  also 
its  streets  and  houses  will  be  again  re-opened  and  re- 
Imilt..— (7b/nry'f  TVnrcAz  fn  Syria,  U.  |>a»slm ; Ro6in~ 
son's  Traeciiin  Palftlinf  and  Syria,  ii.  I9fl— 201.;  Hogg't 
VitU  to  AUxondria,  Ii.  159 — 172.  ; RtutrlCt  Palettiw, 
317 — 3.57.;  Vayagr  du  Marfchai  MartHtmi.Wi.  pp.  76— H3. ) 

ACRl,  a town  of  Naples,  prov.  Calabria  ('itra,  cait. 
cant.,  on  theMucone,  in  ahesuthysittiatiuri,  13.  m.  N.  K. 
Cosenza.  Pop.  7.000.  It  has  « parish  churches  and  on 
hospital.  The  lurroundlnK  country  Is  very  kuitful. 

ACTIUM.  See  Axta,  Gcli'ii  oi'. 

ACTON,  a village  and  parish  of  England,  formerly 
resortixl  to  for  its  mineral  waters.  Pop.  1,929.  5 m.  from 
London. 

ACUL,  an  Lnconsldorable  sea-port  town  of  Ilayti,  on 
IU  N,  Cftasl.  I.at.  I9«  47'  40"  N..  I.mg.  TtP  27'  IT'  \V. 
It  was  called  St.Thomas  by  Columbus. 

AD.\I.I,4,  or  SATALIEH,  a si-a-port  town  of  Turkey 
in  Asia,  Anatolia,  cap.  Sangiai-k  Tekc-ili,  on  the  guljin 
of  the  same  name,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Doudrn-soii, 
lot.  36®  5/  ly'  N.,  long.  3t)0  4V  if'  K.  Pop.  8.000  (V) 
two  thirds  Turks  and  une  third  Greeka  ft  is  finelr 
situated,  being  built  ii.npht(heatrc-wise  round  a smafi 
harbour  on  the  declivity  of  a hill,  the  summit  of  which 
Is  surmounted  by  a castle.  It  is  enclosed  by  a diteb,  a 
double  wall,  ana  a series  of  square  towers  about  AU 
ards  apart.  Streets  narrow,  and  bouses  mostly  uf  wood, 
t is  tbe  residenre  of  a (incba  and  of  a Greek  archbishop ; 
and  has  numerous  mosques,  churches,  baths,  caravansa- 
ries, Ac.  The  surrounding  country  is  beautlAi],  and  the 
soil  de^  and  fertile. 

Adalia  is  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  arvclent 
Olbla  ; aixl  the  frngmrnU  of  eolurons  and  other  remains 
of  antiquity  found  within  its  wails  attest  its  former  flou- 
rishing state — {Beatf/ort't  Karamania,  p.  126.  ; 
Gcotrapkiqve,  ifc  > 

a1).\  M'S  PEAK,  the  highest  inmmtaln  in  the  island 
of  Ceylon,  altitude  6,i53fet*t;  45  m.  E.S.E.  Columbo. 
It  has  a sugar-loaf  shape ; aral  its  summit,  supposed  to 
be  the  point  where  Buddha  ascended  to  heaven,  is  es- 
teemed avred,  and  is  resorted  to  hy  pllgiims. 

AD  AN  .4,  a town  of  Asia  Minor,  tW  capital  of  a district 
or  government  of  the  same  name  on  the  Sihoo  (5'anu), 
about  25  m.  above  where  it  falls  into  the  sea,  lat. 

•59'  N.,  long.  3.5®  HV  E.  Pop.  10,0(10.  It  U very  ancient, 
stands  on  a declivity,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  groves 
of  fruit  lrei-s  and  vinevards  ; Is  l.irge,  well-built;  has  a 
castle ; a brUlge  over  the  river,  said  to  have  been  built  by 
Justinian  ; and  a noble  portico  In  the  middle  of  the 
bazaar.  It  carries  on  aconsklerable  trade  in  wine,  fruits, 
and  corn.  In  summer  it  is  rather  unbeultby,  and  the 
majority  of  tbe  Inhabitants  retire  to  the  country.— 
{,Kinnrir'i  Alia  Minor,  tfr.,  p.  Kll.) 

AD  AN  AD,  a town  or  place  of  Hlndoston.pror.  Mala- 
bar. dlv.  Shimada,  the  residence  of  a class  of  Brahniini 
called  N.'unbunes.  This  sect  refuse  to  eat  or  drink 
with  other  Brahmins.  The  elder  sons  marry  as  many 
wives  as  they  can  support,  and  live  with  them  ; but  the 
younger  sons  uf  the  fkmily  si'ldom  marry,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  deelfbe  of  their  dignity  by  tbeir  becoming  too 
numerous. 

AD.4RB,  an  ancient  town  of  Ireland,  co.  Limerick, 
with  some  fine  ruins,  nf>w  much  decayed,  situated  on  the 
Maig,  over  which  it  has  a bridge  ofO  arches ; 130  m.  S. W. 
DuWin.  Poi».76fi. 

ADDA,  a celebrated  river  of  Roly,  formed  by  the 
junction  of  ficvcrol  rivulets  near  Bonuio,  iu  the  Valtellne* 
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llArInf;  triTirMnl  that  proHnre  it  pastes  SondHo.  entrrt 
the  lako  of  t'oTno  near  Its  northern  and  U»iir*  from  ita 
aniiihrni  extrrmitv,  and  pasting  Ixidl  and  Piiiighettone, 
fall*  into  the  Fn  tj’m.  W.  Cremona. 

AOKL.SRHKG.  a rilUgr  and  cavern  in  Illfria.  aliout 
half  war  between  La>bach  and  Trieste.  The  carrm  U 
dec-ld«'<fljr  the  moft  niaimlflceot  and  extenilre  hitherto 
ditenreted  In  Europe.  It  hai  been  explored  to  a distance, 
of  b«tween  1 and  2 mile*  < ISIO  fathoms)  from  the  entrance 
and  U terminated  bj-a  lake.  It  is  beliered,  howercr,  tJial 
this  i«  not  the  end  of  these  vast  hollows,  and  that,  were  it 
carefullf  examined,  its  extrmt  would  be  ftHind  to  be  much 
ffriNiter.  'Fhe  cavern  is  placed  under  the  care  of  an  olBi*er 
In  the  atljolning  vlUagr,  who  ai>potnU  ipildea  to  conduct 
stranjnTS  through  It.  It  Is  easily  accessible,  and  may  be 
visited  without  any  risk.  The  entrance  is  situated  about 
a mile  from  the  village.  In  the  face  of  a cUIT.  below  a 
ruineil  castle.  At  this  point  the  river  Hoik,  tiler  winding 
through  the  plain,  disapfiears  beneath  the  mountain, 
•inking  into  the  rock  below  a natural  jienthouse  farmed 
l»y  the  slope  of  the  limestone  strata.  The  entranee 
for  visitors  is  a small  hole  above  this,  closed  by  a door. 
At  a distance  of  IW  yards  from  the  mouth,  a nolw  of 
rushing  waters  is  beard,  and  the  Poik  may  be  M'en,  by 
the  light  of  the  taper,  struggling  along  at  a cnnsiderable 
depth  below;  ana  cm  a sudilcii  a vast  hail  |00  feet  liigh. 
and  more  than  3CX)  long,  called  the  Dome.  Is  entered. 
The  river  having  dived  under  the  wall  of  rock  on  the 
outside,  here  re-apnears  for  a short  space,  and  Is  then  j 
lost  in  the  bowels  of  the  mniinlaln.  It  Is  tM-liered  to  Ite 
identic^  vrttli  the  Unz,  which  bursts  forth  at  FUnina; 
planksof  wood,  thrown  Into  the  stream  of  the  cavern, 
ap]>ear  there,  It  Is  said,  after  ten  or  twelve  hours. 

rhe  Dome  was  the  only  part  of  the  cavern  known  down 
to  IKiii.  whc*n  a labourer,  working  in  the  cave,  acri* 
dentallr  broke  through  a screen  ui  st.xlartite,  and  dis> 
iMvercd  that  this  was.  to  use  the  words  of  Kussel,  “ Imt 
tin-  veslilmlu  of  the  most  magniflreut  of  all  the  terrydes 
which  nature  has  built  fur  hc-rktlf  in  the  region  of  the 
night."  Kudi-  steps,  cut  in  the  rock,  lead  down  the 
sloping  sides  of  this  chamlaT  to  the  level  of  the  river, 
which  Is  rrossed  by  a wocalen  bridge  ; and  the •ipposlte 
wall  is  scaled  hymeans  of  a similar  night  of  steps.  Mere 
the  vltilur  enters  the  now  ly-dlscovercd  part  of  the  cavern, 
consisting  of  a range  of  chambers  varying  in  size,  but 
by  far  the  most  iiiterestiDg,  from  the  v.-iricty.  tw.*iiltifUI 
purity,  and  quantity  of  their  stalactites.  Sometimes 
uniting  with  the  stalagmite  below,  thev’  form  a pillar 
wortliy  to  sup{M>rt  a cathinlral ; at  olncrt  a crop  of 
minute  spiculat  rises  from  the  floor ; uowa  rluster  of 
slender  columns  reminds  one  of  (he  tracery  of  adcAhic 
rha(H‘l,  or  of  the  tw  iiiings  or  lnterl.-uings  i»f  tnc  aveeuding 
and  descending  branches  of  the  banyan  tree.  The 
fantastic  sha]H*s  of  some  masses  hare  given  rite  to 
v.arious  maiucs,  applitnl  by  (he  guides,  according  to  the 
likeness  whicli  they  imagine  thev  can  trace  In  them,  to 
real  objects  ; such  as  tiie  thr>>ne.  t^e  pulpit,  (lie  tiiKcher’s 
shop,  the  two  hearts,  the  bell,  wiilch  resounds  almost 
like  metal,  and  the  curbiin  ( Vorhaiig),  a very  siiiguL-ir 
mass  about  an  inch  thick,  spreading  out  to  an  extent 
of  Si'vcrd  suuare  yar<ls,  perfectly  resembling  a piece  of 
drapery,  nno  beautifully  trans{varent.  The  staUctIcal 
matter  jiervadrs  almost  every  j«art  of  the  cavern;  it  paves 
the  floor,  hangs  In  p^mdants  from  the  roof,  coats  and 
(asters  the  wall,  cements  together  fallen  masses  of  rock, 
irms  screens,  partitions,  and  pillars.  The  only  sound 
In  the  rennote  ckuinbers  is  produced  by  the  fall  of  the 
drops  of  water  charged  wltn  lime,  which  are  found,  on 
examination,  to  tin  each  pendant  mius.  forming  an  as* 
Cendant  spire,  or  stalagmite,  on  the  spot  w here  it  dcw'cnds. 
One  of  the  long  suite  of  chainla  rs.  larger  and  loftier 
tivan  the  rest,  and  with  a more  even  flo<ir.  Is  converted  i 
once  a year  On  May)  into  aball-rtwim.  Un  that  occ;uiun  i 
the  peasant  lads  and  lasses  assemble  from  miles  around,  ' 
and  the  gloomy  vaults  n**ccho  with  sounds  of  mirth  and 
mu*>ic.  — (Vwrroy’f  Handbook  for  Southfm  Ocrmtmy, 
p.  2H9.) 

AUEV,  a small  st.*»te  of  .S.  .Arabia  In  Yemen,  lying  be- 
tween 12°  tr  and  13°  S'  N.  lat..  and  latwecn  43°  IW  and 
4.v>  3<y  B.  long.  It  extends  from  K.  to  W.  alHmt  1 b")  m., 
its  greatest  width  tvelng  about  3b.  The  mountains  in 
this  part  of  Arabia  arc  close  upon  the  sea,  and,  for  ait 
Arabic  district,  it  Is  well  supplied  with  water ; and  from 
lM>th  these  causes  the  heat  of  the  climate  Is  cunsideroltly 
mitigated,  and  vegetation  flourishes  Ufam  a more  exton- 
sive  scale  than  In  must  other  itarts  of  the  peniiKula.  It 
has  a considerable  fori'st.  The  cultivattHl  parts  pro- 
duce wheat,  dhourah,  and  cotton  ; the  wo<Hlt  consist  of 
mangoes,  sycamores,  and  pomegranates,  and  the  surface 
of  the  whole  country  1*  Interspersed  with  date  trees. 
WelLsted  (Traec/a,  11.  409.)  states  (hat  in  purity  of  at- 
mosphere, richness  of  soil  and  verdure,  nature  of  ve^- 
tatlon,  and  proximity  of  production  and  desuLitlon,  tills 
country  resemides  Egypt.  Tlic  bairen  narts  arc  repre- 
sented os  wculiarly  so  ; but  they  occur  in  comparatively 
small  patclies,  ajid  in  the  midst  of  fertility.  The  iuha- 
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bltaoU  are  mostly  agriculturists;  but  such  Isthemlserabla 
state  of  the  ccnintrr,  that  the  husbandman  never  goes  to 
his  labour  without  E>eiug  armed,  ami  resorts  to  the  towns 
for  security  during  the  night.  The  town  inhaldUots  of 
the  Interior  carry  on  an  extensive  trade  with  the  Ha- 
douins,  who  bring  to  market  their  ghee  (butter),  fyaok- 
Incense.  and  milk,  receiving  in  return  grain  and  cloth. 
Manufactures  limited  to  a tine  stripetl  cloth  or  silk,  used 
for  the  dresses  of  the  superior  classes,  the  weaving  of 
which  occupies  about  9»  looms  In  the  town  of  Lahedsje.— 
{.SirbuMr,  Utnrr.dfi  '.4r.  w.  ti.  pp.«l,  *Vi.;  /'eg. cm  At. 
il.  pp.  52,  .V3.;  H’rUstrtC a TraorU  im  Arabia,  ii.  40(U-4I  I .) 

AnsN,  a sea-port  town  of  Arabia,  cap.  of  the  alwive 
state,  on  the  Indian  Ocean,  lat.  I^-'4.Y  N.,  long.  45^  B. 
It  stands  upon  a lofty  promontory,  called  the  Ftninsuta 
of  Adm.  connected  with  tlic  ream  land  hy  an  isthmus 
about  20U  yards  in  breadth.  When  Salt  was  here,  in  1n09, 
this  ijthmus  was  overflowed  at  every  high  tide,  and  cua- 
•Unl  communication  between  Aden  ana  the  main  land 
was  preserve)',  only  by  a large  causeway  of  seven  arches. 
.A  striking  proof  of  the  rapidity  wltn  which  iHiUdlngs 
vanish  and  coast  lines  change.  In  Arabia,  Is  afToidcxI 
the  fart,  that  on  WHUtrd's  visit  to  the  snme  spot  in  IhV, 
the  causeway  exisb-d  only  In  an  “old  man  the  isthmus 
was  never  under  water,  out  a narrow  cfiannel,  still  far- 
ther to  the  S..  sc|>aralltig  Aden  from  the  rocky  Islet  of 
Sirrih.  became  dry  at  every  rbli  tide.  On  the  N.  atul  W. 
the  town  Is  overnung  by  a steep  and  craggy  mountain, 
on  the  plnnarli**  of  which  are  several  towers,  nowall 
injt  Inacrestilile,  the  decaying  natiirr  of  the  rock  having 
made  the  ascent  much  more  preelnitons  and  abrupt  thou 
It  was  when  they  were  built,  Trie  K.  or  outward  har- 
bour of  Aden,  fomuTly  (and  apparently  at  a recent 
period)  large  and  commodious,  is  now  nearly  fille)!  up 
with  sand;  but  the  water  which  washes  the  W,  andN. 
sides  of  the  promontor)-,  callevi  "Adm  Hack  Ray,"  affords 
a convenient  arid  secure  haven.  From  this  the  approscii 
to  the  town,  iltuaterl  2^  m.  S.,  Is  over  a low  ridge  of  tne 
ninuntHln,  and  In  smnr  parts  is  cut  through  the  solid  rock. 
Strung  fnrtiflealions  formerly  existed,  now  buried  in 
sand,  or  falling  Into  rapid  decay;  and  some  enormous 
guns,  w hich  once  formed  an  impregnable  battery  toward.* 
the  sea,  now  serve  only  ns  memorials  of  departni  strength 
anri  grentneiM.  In  the  17th  century  Aden  had  a |Kjpu- 
Utlon  of  3(1.000;  at  present  tlie  inlubllaiils  do  not  pro- 
Ivibly  rxeecd  WTO.  of  whom  2-V)  or  300  are  Jews,  and 
about  half  that  numb^T  Hanlan  Indi.ins. 

Alrout  100  houses,  with  srune  w reUln-d  huts  and  three 
or  four  minarets,  the  mosques  belonging  to  which  have 
fallen,  are  the  only  buildings  rrma'niug  in  Aden  ; the 
rest  of  its  area  Is  occupied  hr  heaps  of  nild>lsh,  tombs, 
mounds,  and  the  roofless  walls  of  older  dwellings,  hi 
1707,  De  la  Jloche  noticixl  son^e  •p.-ulous  iMths,  lined 
wltbjaj|>er  nm)  surmounted  hy  domt** ; hut  these  have 
entirely  vaiilshoi.  There  are  reservoirs,  however,  of 
solid  masonry,  fln  fecH  long  and  20  deep  ; cisterns  cut 
In  the  s<»lld  r«)Ck,  three  of  which  are  HO  feet  square  ; 
and  aqiu*duets  to  brlngthe  water  froni  the  up{>er  parts  of 
the  muunuias.  all  evincing  that  Aden  wo*  once  the  home 
of  Industry,  wc.iUh,  and  s<'ience. 

Tills  town,  or  one  ix-eunying  Its  site,  was  known  to  the 
Greeks  os  the  channel  through  wliich  tlie  treasures  of 
India  were  conveyed  to  the  Coast  of  Fgyi»t.  .Sometime 
after  the  tllrot  |>as»age  across  the  Indian  Ocr.-m  hod 
been  achieved  by  Hipi'.xlus,  A.  n- 5b,  the  Kuinans.  to  se- 
cure the  monoiHvIy  of  the  Indian  trade,  raus<*d  Aden  to 
bt*  di-strojcd.  wlien  or  by  whom  il  was  rebuilt  it  un- 
known ; but  from  the  I Itii  till  the  iCUi  century  it  was  tho 
great,  or  ratlier  the  exclusive.  entrej»^«t  of  Eastern  com- 
merce. The  discovery  of  the  p.vssiige  by  the  Cap<*  of 
G'hm]  W.OS  the  first  great  blow  to  its  importance  ; 

and  simultaneously  with  the  .vp|H-arnncR  of  (hr  Portii- 
guesc  in  India,  tlie  Turks  under  Solyman  the  Magni- 
ficent took  piksscMion  of  many  Arabic  (jorts.  Aden  among 
the  number.  The  'I'urks  erected  the  fortiticatlims,  the 
ruiiM  of  which  excite  the  ailnilratioii  of  every  traveller, 
and  w hich  re^M-llcd  the  at(.-u-k«  of  the  famous  Fortuguesn 

ftcneral  Alhuquerqm*.  From  this  date,  however,  Aden 
lai  di-rlimNl ; nor  liid  the  expulsion  of  the  'rurks,  wiirch 
took  j>lacc  in  the  miildle  of  h-ist  rrnniry,  ret.vrd  its  down- 
fall- Its  ruin  seems  more  complete  than  emtid  have  been 
anticlp.’Ut*d  ; foi  its  couscnU-nl  harlKuirs  and  plentiful 
supply  of  water  make  it  a desirable  port.  Hut  tliough  it 
be  still  the  chief  mart  for  the  myrrh,  aloes,  lilNumm, 
m.istii'h.  and  other  commodities  brought  by  theSoumaleu 
traders  from  tiie  N.E.  co.'ist  of  Alrlca.  ii<»(  more  tlian 
twenty  families  are  eiigagiM  in  commerce  ; the  rest  gam 
a mlseralde  sulMlstcm*u  liy  supplying  tlie  shipping  and 
Ilmli  iKuts  with  wood  and  water,  or  Ity  n.<hliig.  The 
cxfMirts  consist  «if  rice,  tobacco,  ami  cloth,  l>ruu,,;ht  by 
tile  lladj  boali.  Tlie  African  trailo  Is  carrhxl  on  whtdiy 
in  Soumalee  tiottoms  (see  .Ar.siua),  and  nearly  all  the 
resident  merebonts  are  Danians. 

AVe  have  bueii  thus  particular  In  noticing  the  past  and 
present  state  of  .Aden,  brs-aiise  it  is  ino«l  proholdy  des- 
tined again  to  become  of  very  material  imiK>rUuce.  It 
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b understood  that  the  town,  and  the  penlnaula  on  which 
It  U built,  have  been  ceded  tu  the  c.  I.  Companjr,  who 
Intend  making  it  a de{>6c  and  balUng  place  fur  the  Suw- 
mers  employed  In  the  passage  between  Bombay  and  Sues. 
It  Is  admirablr  situated  lor  such  a pur|M>se.  And  Its 
natural  strength,  the  excellence  of  its  port,  and  Its  con- 
venient situation  for  commerce,  will  no  doubt  render  it, 
when  under  British  rule,  a flourishing  emporium.  It  is 
quite  Ai  well  situated  as  Mocha  for  carrying  on  the  trade 
111  C(id'eu{  of  which  it  will,  most  lUkely,  come  to  be  the 
ceulro. 

One  of  tho  few  perennial  streaini  of  Arabia,  the  Mel* 
dati,  is  in  the  state  of  Aden,  and  falls  into  the  tea  at 
Slietk  Ahmed,  .S  m.  W.  of  the  town.  Niebuhr  describes 
this  river,  but  duubts  have  since  been  entertained  with 
regard  to  its  exiiteiice.  Tlic  reeeut  visit  of  Mr.  Well* 
ited  has,  however,  established  tho  perfect  accuracy  of 
Niebuhr's  slateineiit. 

But  ilie  abundant  supply  of  water,  for  which  Aden  is 
remarkable  among  Arabic  tuwns,  is  drawn,  not  from  this 
river,  but  from  the  ravines  and  giiMeys  of  the  surrminditig 
niciuutaint;  and  from  the  laud  springs,  which  arc  abundant 
on  the  sea  shore. 

Aden  is  IM)  m.  .S.S.R.  .Sanaa,  and  I tO  m.  K.S.R,  Mo- 
cha.—^.ViVAuAr,  Drtcr.  dtCAr.  par.il.  pp.221, 5t22.; /'oy.  m 
Ar.  il.  61,  .Vi.;  SaU,yuv,  lo  Abuit.  pp.  1U5 — lit.;  \VeU»l<d, 
li.  SM2-3yy.) 

ADJ Vtfiirn.  a town  of  llindnstnn,  prov.  Allahabad, 
lat.  84'*  ah'  N.,  long,  tttl®  3*  K.  It  has  a fortress  at  the 
top  of  a steep  hill  that  was  taken  by  the  British  lu  IHAi, 
aflei  a stout  resistance. 

ADUtF,  a largo  river  of  Italy,  the  or /f/Acsu 

of  the  aocieiiU.  it  is  fnrmcxl  by  severnl  rivulets  wliich 
have  their  sources  in  the  Khetian  Alps,  ami  unite  near 
Glunii ; thence  it  flows  E.  till  near  Bo1s.-uio  It  is  joined 
by  its  important  trllmtary,  the  Kis.irk.  It  then  t^es  a 
southerly  course  luivt  Trent,  where  it  becomes  luivigaldc, 
hoveredo,  and  Pontone.  It  then  changes  its  r<»urse  to 
tile  E.,  and  passing  Verona,  Legnago,  and  Aquilcia.  fails 
into  tho  Adriatic.  2U  miles  il.  Venice.  It  is  deep,  rapid 
(rWux  Atkrth,  Claud.),  and  is  usually  navigated  with 
diffirultr.  In  spring,  on  the  melting  of  the  snow  in  tho 
mcmiitalns,  it  is  liable  Co  sudden  floods,  tu  prevent  the 
injurious  influence  of  which  in  the  J’.desino  of  Kovigo 
ai^  other  low  grounds,  it  is  fenced  by  strong  lianks,  while 
a pan  of  tbesu^lus  water  is  carrie«t  ofT  by  canals.  Ex- 
clusive of  the  Eiiack,  Us  prioctpal  affluents  are  the  Noce, 
Aviso,  and  Agnn. 

ADMIU.AL  TY  ISLAND,  an  on  the  W.  coast 

of  America,  between  George  the  Third's  Archipelago 
and  the  continent,  about  90  in.  long  and  26  broad.  Lat. 
6?'’  I/'  to  21'  N..  long,  10'  to  31'  E. 

AI).MlIiALTY  ISLANDS,  acluster  ofgO  or  30  Islands 
in  the  South  Pncitic  Ocean,  of  which  the  largest,  called 
Great  Admiralty  Island.  Is  from  66  to  60m.  in  length: 
in  atwut  2^  10^  S.  lat.,  and  from  180'  to  E.  long. 
Thev  were  discovered  by  the  Hollanders  in  1616,  and  are 
lohahiti-d. 

ADOllF,  a town  of  Saxony,  on  the  Rister,  18  m.  S.  E. 
by  S.  Flaurn.  Pop.  2,6CK).  It  manufactures  all  sorts  of 
musical  instruinems.  with  cloth  and  cotton  stuA. 

ADtH'H,  a conslderaldr  river  in  the  s.  \V.  of  France. 
It  has  its  source  in  the  Pyrrm'cs.firo.  K.  Bareges,  whence 
it  flows  N.  br  Ikigneres  and  Tarbes  to  Oise;  here  it 
takian  easterly  course,  and  pasting  St.  Sever,  Dax,  and 
Bayonne,  falls  into  tlie  sea  a little  below  the  latter.  It 
is  h-ivigojile  to  St.  Sever.  The  Oleroo  and  the  Pau  are 
the  mr»st  cuiisiilerdble  of  Us  affluents. 

.aDOWA,  the  capital  of  Tigrc,  In  Abyssinia,  partly  on 
the  side  and  partly  at  the  foot  of  a hill,  cororaaodlng  a 
tnagnlflcent  new  of  the  mountains  of  Tigrc.  Lat.  I40 
W 30"  N.,  long.  E.  The  houses  arc  all  of  a conical 
Conn,  pretty  regularly  disposed  into  streets  or  aileys. 
Interspersed  with  trees  and  small  gardens.  Pop.  probably 
H.ooo.  It  has  manufactures  of  cotton  cloths  *,  and  an  ex- 
tensive trade  in  cattle,  com.  siUt,  and  slaves. 

Al)RA,a  sea*port  town  of  .Spain,  cap.  district  same 
name,  prnv.  Granaria  on  the  Mediterranean.  45  m.  Ij.  K. 
Granaoa.  It  is  situairri  near  theroouth  of  the  Adra.  In 
Us  vicinity  are  some  of  tho  richest  lead  mines  in  the 
world,  the  prciduce  of  which  constitutes  the  principal 
article  of  rx|M>rt  from  the  town. 

ADKAMYT.  a town  of  Turkey  tn  Asia,  Anatolia, 
about  4 m.  fmm  the  K.  extremity  of  the  gulph  of  the 
same  name.  76  m.  N.  Smyrna,  lat.  38^  iCF  N.,  long.  36^ 
87'  I.V'  E.  Pop.  .6j000  (?)  Streets  narrow,  llt-pareJ,  a*  d 
filthy;  houses,  with  few  exceptions,  ros’an,  and  miserably 
built  The  olives  produced  in  (he  adjoining  territory, 
witli  large  quantities  of  wool  ffom  the  interior,  are  prin- 
cipally shipped  fur  Constantluople ; little  exc^  galls 
bring  shipped  for  other  parts  of  Europe.— (TWmer's 
/.cean/,  ill.  p.  26.6.) 

ADItl.A  (an.  Atria  or  Hatria),  a town  nf  Austrian 
Italy,  dclcg.  ( formerly  the  Poletiiio  oO  Kovigo  on  the 
t^sUgnano,  between  the  Po  and  the  Adige.  13  m.  K. 
Burigo.  Lat  44°  y 67"  N.  long.,  12'^g'  6y' E.  Pop. 
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drea  10,000.  This  is  a very  ancient  city,  being  lupposed 
to  be  of  Greek  origin,  and  naving  afterwards  furmen  part 
of  the  dumlniuns  of  the  ElruM'ons.  It  was  originally  a 
•ra-port  uf  such  magn.tude  and  importance  as  to  be  able 
to  give  Its  own  name  to  the  great  arm  of  tlie  Mediter- 
ranean on  which  it  stood  ; but  owing  to  the  gradual  ex- 
tension ot  the  laud,  tn  consequence  ol  the  mud  and  otiicr 
drp4ttlts  brought  down  by  the  rivers,  the  port  of  Adria 
has  been  long  since  filled  up,  and  it  is  now  an  Inland  tow  a 
IH  or  19  ro.  from  the  se^  When  Strabo  wrote,  it  had 
become  a comparatively  unimportant  place,  and  it  lub- 
sequfiitly  sulTrml  much  from  inundations  and  war.  par* 
tlculariy  from  the  attacks  of  the  liarbarians.  During  tlie 
twelfth  century  it  began  (u  revive.  Its  cUmitc,  which 
had  bt'comc  very  unboaJthy,  and  its  eoviroos,  have  both 
be'cn  materially  Inipruved  by  the  drainage  effected  by 
opening  the  canal  uf  Portovicu.  It  is  tlio  seat  of  a 
blshoptic,  has  a fine  collection  of  Etruscan  aud  Kumao 
antiquities  found  in  the  vicinage,  with  manufactures  of 
silk,  leather,  Ac.  The  surrounding  country  Is  productive 
of  corn,  wine,  and  cheese. — (Cramtr't  AHaent  Jtaig,L 
p.  116.  Baibi  Abrfige  ed.  1837.) 

ADKI.AMP.\TAM,  a town  of  Iliivdoslan.  on  the  sea- 
cosut  uf 'I'anjure,  37  miles  S.H.  TattJcire,  lung.  7if^3i/  E., 
lat.  10®  Sf?  N. 

ADKIANOPLR  (called  Edrmek  by  the  Turks),  a 
celebrated  city  of  Turkey  In  Europe,  prov.  Koumella,  on 
the  Maiitsa(au.//c6riu),  where  It  is  joined  by  I ho  Tmmga 
.and  the  Artia,  134  m.  N.W.  Cotistantinople,  lat.  41^4^/ 
N.,  lung.  96^  39'  iy'  E.  Pun.  variously  estimated  at 
frum  HO.ObO  to  140.4ifO.  Accoralng  to  the  lion.  Mr.  Kep- 
)M‘I  it  contains  33,000  himses  mid  iki.OOU  inholjitants,  of 
whom  46,000  are  Turks,  30,000  (ireeks  and  Bulgarians, 
and  the  remainder  Armenians  and  Jews.  It  Is  beuuii- 
fully  situated  in  one  of  tho  richest  and  finest  plains  in 
the  world,  on  the  sides  and  base  of  a low  hill,  and  w hen 
vlewi>d  from  a distance  has  a magnificent  appearance ; 
but.  as  is  the  cose  In  most  Turkish  towns,  the  illuslun 
vanishes  on  enicrlog.  The  streets  are  narrow,  croukcxl, 
and  filthy ; and  In  certain  periods  of  the  jvar  it  is  un- 
healthy. Some  of  tlie  houses  are  three  stories  high,  and 
their  s'helvuig  roofs  proj<‘ct  so  much  as  to  mei-t  those  on 
the  opposite  side,  lu  the  rciitre  of  the  town  an  old 
wall,  sui^rted  by  massive  towers,  the  work  of  the  sove- 
reigns of  the  Lower  Empire,  encloses  a space  occupied 
by  the  rayah  population.  Originally  it  may  have  licvn 
the  citadel ; but  it  is  now  useless  as  a defence.  Atnung  tho 
public  buildings  the  most  distinguished  are  the  ancient 
palace  of  the  sultans,  in  a state  of  decay ; the  famous  b.i- 
saar  of  AH  Pacha,  appropriated  to  the  warehonslng  and 
sale  of  various  descriptions  of  commodities  ; and  the  nu- 
merous mosques.  Of  the  latter,  the  one  crixted  by  isellm 
II.  if  the  most  splendid  ; and  ranks,  indoixl,  among  the 
finest  kiohainmcdan  temples.  There  are  numerous 
booths  and  retail  shops  stored  with  all  sorts  of  mer- 
chandlu*.  There  arc  idio  numerous  baths  and  foun- 
tains supplied  by  water  conveyed  Into  the  city  by  an 
aqueduct.  A medrassch,  or  tu|M-rior  school,  is  attached 
to  the  mosque  of  Sultan  Schm,  and  there  are  a number  of 
other  schools.  The  Maritsa  is  navigable  up  to  the  city 
during  winter  and  spring ; but  in  summer  the  sea  cralk 
only  ascend  as  high  as  Doinutica.  Enos,  at  the  mouth 
of  tlie  Marltza,  is  properly  the  sea-port  of  Adrianople. 
It  formerly  admitted  large  vessels;  but  owing  tu  the 
carelessness  of  tho  Turks,  who  have  allowed  a xand>bank 
to  accumulate,  it  is  now  acccvtihle  only  to  vessels  of  com- 
paratively small  burden.  Ith  the  exception  of  tanning, 
witich  Is  rather  extensively  carried  on,  tiianufaeturcs  are 
Uiconsidcrolde.  It  ha*,  huwever,  a pretty  extrusivo 
commerce.  The  ex{>orU  consist  principally  of  the  raw 
products  of  Ihc  adjacent  country,  cumprliing  excellent 
wool,  cotton,  sill^  good  wine,  otto  uf  ruses,  fruits,  bc-rries 
for  dyeing, &c.  'The  imports  consist  principally  of  manu- 
factured gtKxis  : as  cottons  and  hAidware  from  England, 
woollen  stnfli  from  Germany,  Ac.  The  trade  is  princi- 
pally carrird  on  by  Greek  merchants.  It  Is  the  scat  uf 
a Greek  archbishop. 

In  early  times  Adrianople  was  the  ranltal  of  the  Besst, 
a people  of  Thrace,  and  was  then  called  I'skadama.  It 
derives  Its  present  name  from  the  empt'ror  Adrian,  by 
whom  It  was  improved  and  embellished.  The  Turks 
look  It  lo  134X1;  and  It  continued  to  be  the  seat  of  their 

fiovcmracnt  fVum  1366  .111  the  taking  of  Constantinoplu 
n 1463.  It  was  occupied  by  the  Kusilani  in  1839 ; but 
was  evacuated  on  a treaty  liemg  concluded  between  them 
and  the  Turks  in  Senteniber  that  rear.— (A'erpefs  Jo«r- 
sicy  acTOu  the  fialkkan,  1.  pp.  260—663. ; Macmichafi'g 
JoHmeyJrom  Motcortto  Cofu*.antiuoj)le.  p.  166. ; H'aUk't 
jowriMy/roiii  Comtantmoptf  to  Ew^oiMf,  p.  144.;  Z>>t  f. 
O'cugrapAf'ar/c'.ait.  Andrlnople,''  Ac.) 

ADKIATIC  SEA. or  CULFII  OF  VENICE  (More 
Adriatirvm  or  Su/>crwm),  Is  that  great  arm  of  the  Uedi- 
terraoeao  cxtendiug  S.  B.  and  N.  W between  the  coasts 
of  Italy  on  the  W.  and  those  of  lllvrla  and  Albania  on 
the  R..  from  about  4'V  ui  46^  66'N.  lat.  Its  Sf>uihem  ex- 
tremities are  the  Capo  di  I.,euca,  or  St.  Mary's,  In  Naplesi 
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•sd  th«  Ul«  of  Fano  to  ch^  K.  of  r-orfii ; nml  iu  northern 
extremity  the  tiottom  of  the  jculnh  of  Triente.  It  derive*! 
ka  ancient  name  from  the  once  flouriftliinx  Kea*port  town 
of  Adria  (which  nee),  now  18  m.  fmm  tiic  aimre,  and  ita 
modern  name  from  Venice.  Ita  W.  or  Italian  ahore  ta 
deficient  in  harboora,  ia  f^nerally  low,  and  from  the  en- 
trance to  Rimini  haa  d^p  water ; bnt  from  th^  latter 
northwarda  it  haa  been  |>artiallr  filled  up  by  the  depnalta 
brought  down  by  the  Po  and  ttie  Adi^,  and  ia  edgni  by 
laicoona,  marahea,  and  aboala.  On  the  K.  aide  ita  coaata 
are  generally  high,  ateep,  and  rocky,  and  are  broken  Into 
deep  baya  and  galphi  formed  by  the  numerout  Ulanda  by 
which  it  ia  fencea.  With  the  exception  of  thoae  alreailV 
mentioned,  it  receivoa  no  river  of  any  conaiderabte  magni- 
tude ; ^d  the  aaltiieaa  of  ita  watera  ia  aald  to  exc««d 
that  or  the  ocean.  The  ebb  and  flow  are  cooalderable 
at  Venice  and  other  placea.  The  bora  or  K.  E.  wind 
U the  moat  formidablo  ubatacle  to  Ita  aafe  navintion. 
It  comet  on  in  sudden  and  lm|)ctuauaaquBlla,  wliicb  ge> 
iverally  continue  for  three  days,  and  in  an  advanced  aeaaon 
from  9 to  16  or  mure.  A reaanl  overtaken  by  it  ahimld 
always  make  for  a^rt  or  anchorage  ground  on  the  E., 
coast,  those  oo  the  w.  being  open  and  unsafe.  I'he  S.K. 
wind  throws  up  a heavy  sea ; but  is  not  danptermia,  as 
veatela  may  easily  get  to  an  anchorage  on  the  E.  shore. 
Venice,  Trieste,  Ancona,  and  Flume  are  the  principal 
trading  ports  on  the  Adriatic. -~  ( Grogropkiqtie  : 
Dirrrtiom  for  the  Gulak  ymicf,  Ac.p.  'O.  Ac.) 

AERSCHOT,  a town  of  ^Igitim.  pruv.  S.  Brabant, 
on  the  Demer,  9 miles  N.  E.  Loiiratn.  Pop.  3.739. 
It  was  formerly  fortlflod  ; and  has  some  breweries  and 
distilleries. 

AFFGIIANISTAN,  the  name  applied  to  a 
country  of  Central  Asia  inhabited  by  the  .\Qj[(han 
nation  ; and«  •ometimes,  to  a kin^om  of  which 
that  country  formed  the  principal  part.  Jn  the 
Inltcr  acnsel  the  boundaries  of  Aff^hanistan  have 
been  subject  to  the  same  political  changes  which 
have  affected  other  Asiatic  slates.  J n the  former, 
considered  asthecountr)*of  the  Affghan  people, 
it  may  bo  described  a-s  extending  from  the  30th 
to  the  35th  degree  of  N.  latitiide,  and  from  the 
62d  to  the  71st  de^e  of  east  longitude;  having 
the  Indus  on  the  X.,  the  crest  of  the  Himaleh 
or  Hindoo-Coosh,  and  part  of  the  Paropametan 
orGoor  mountains  on  the  N.  ; the  districts  of 
Seeweestan,  Cutch  Gundava,  and  Sarcewan,  with 
part  of  the  desert  of  Heloochistan  on  the  S. ; 
part  of  Seistan,  with  Ghorian  of  Khorasan  on 
the  west;  and  and  the  Hazarch  country 

oil  the  N.  W.  This  rather  indefinite  bounding 
line  will  exclude  the  Eymauk  country,  as  well  as 
the  Ilaxarehs,  neither  of  these  tribes  being  of 
Afl^han  descent;  while  it  includes  Herat  and 
its  dependencies,  which  are  entirely  inhabited  by 
genuine  Affghans, 

Uutory  and  PotHicat  Chtnun.  Affghanistan  having, 
from  the  rem«»tMt  period  of  authentic  record,  followni 
the  fortune*  of  lU  more  powerftil  neighbours,  or  formed 
but  the  centre  of  a greater  wholo,  cannot  correctly  lay 
claim  to  any  hidory  of  lu  own.  until  alter  the  death  of 
Nader  Sh.!!!.  For  though  several  dynasties  sprung  from 
Its  soil,  they  never  erected  there  a separate  aingdom  of 
any  duration,  unless  perhaps  in  the  instance  or  .Subtle- 
tageeii.  father  of  the  celebrated  Mahmood  of  Ghixnec, 
who  r^ded  at  that  city  before  the  rise  of  his  son's 
power  — a power  which  extetHled  over  great  part  of 
Asia.  On  tne  murder  of  Nader,  in  Khorasan,  Ahmed 
khan  Ab^lee,  after  an  imlccislve  conflict  with  the 
Persian  troop*  of  that  conqueror's  army,  funght  hit  way 
with  3,000  Affghan  horse  to  Kan<lahar,  where,  seising  on 
a cfmv«»y  of  tre.xsure  on  its  way  to  Nailer's  camp,  ho  as- 
sumed tne  ensign*  of  royalty  ; and,  at  the  age  of  23,  in 
October  1747.  was  crowned  as  king,  the  Doorinec.  Kus- 
silbash,  Dcloorhe.  and  llaskra  chiefs  assisting  at  the 
ceremony.  Wise  and  prudent  beyond  hit  years,  Ahmed 
consolidated  the  discordant  moss  of  the  Afghan  tribe*  by 
employing  them  in  the  congenial  occupations  of  foreign 
conquest  and  plunder;  in  which  hewat  so  successOil, 
that  before  hit  death,  in  June  1773.  after  a reign  of  26 
years,  his  dominions  extended  from  Ntshapour  of  Kho- 
rasan to  Slrhlnd  of  the  PunjAb,  and  from  the  Oxus  to 
the  Indian  ocean.  He  was  succeeded  by  hit  son  Timour 
Shah,  a weak  and  Indolent  prince,  who  died  in  1793. 

Zemaun  Shah,  the  son  ot  Timour,  who  was  placed  on 
the  throne  by  a faction  beaded  by  the  queen,  I>egan  his 
reign  with  a promise  of  cnerg)'  and  talent  which  the  event 
but  ill  redeemed  ; for  after  a seven  years'  rHpi  of  ill-di- 
rected enterprises,  domestic  rebelliuni.  and  dark  eonipi- 
raciet,  ho  fell  a victim  to  the  revenge  of  a chief  whom  ne 
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had  provoked,  and  who  first  opposed,  then  seised  the 
Shah,  and  dtdivered  him  to  Maftmood,  his  half-brother 
and  most  formidable  cotn]ietitur,  who  blinded  the  unfor- 
tunate Zenmiin. 

Mahmood.  however,  was  In  his  tnm  soon  opposed  by 
Shujah-ool-Mootk,  full  brother  of  Zemaun,  who,  seising 
the  treasure  at  Peshawur.  pniclaimed  himself  king.  Rut 
hit  prosperity  was  short-lived.  Mahmood,  who  had  been 
made  pmoner.  escaped,  and  joining  wIthFutch  Khan,  the 
able  chief  of  the  Bauriksehees.whohad  caused  the  ruin  of 
Zemaun,  raised  a rciwliioa  against  Shujah.  At  this 
period  tlie  British  mission  under  Mr.  Elph  Instone  arrived 
at  Peshawur ; and  before  it  had  well  quitted  the  country, 
the  ill-fated  Shujah  was  forced  to  fly  and  seek  a refuj^ 
with  Kunjeet  Sing,  chief  of  the  Sikhs,  from  whose  perse- 
cttUont  he  afterwards  with  dUBcultr  escaped  to  throw 
himself  on  tbe  protection  of  the  Br/tixh  government  at 
Loodbeana.  Mahmood.  a king  only  in  name,  became  a 
pageant  in  the  bands  of  Futeh  Khan.  This  minister, 
tuniing  hit  arms  westward,  seised  HerAt,  hut  S4>on  after 
fell  a victim  to  treachery  and  the  feelings  of  disgust  which 
his  arroganre  had  exciti^  In  the  mind  of  his  royal  depend- 
ant. being  first  bundl'd  and  then  put  to  death  by  order 
of  Mahmood  .and  his  son  CamrAn  Meerta.  His  numerous 
brothers  alanned  at  this  act,  fled  to  their  various  govern- 
ments and  strongholds,  exciting  discontent  and  rebellion 
throughout  the  kingdom,  until  nothing  of  his  dominions 
remained  to  Mahmood,  save  HerAt  ana  its  immediate  de- 
pen»lendes-  Since  then,  tlli  the  prnM*nt  day.  the  afOUra 
of  Afl^hanistan  present  but  a series  of  civil  broils,  crimes, 
a^  murders,  with  scarcelr  a fart  worth  recording, 
except  the  advance  of  the  Sikh  chief  Bunject  Sing,  who 
has  stripped  It  of  ('ashmero  and  suliducd  Peshawur, 
with  the  country  between  it  and  the  Indus.  The  re- 
maining .MTghan  country  Is  now  orincipallv  in  the  hands 
of  three  chiefs;  Dost  Mahomeu  Khan,  brother  of  t)>o 
murdered  Futeh  Khan,  who  possesses  Cauhul  and  itsde- 

Klencies : Khon  DU  Khan,  another  brother,  who 
■ KnndnhAr,  with  a smaller  territory  ; and  C^mran, 
son  of  the  Lite  Mahmimd  Shah  (who  died  a few  years 
ago),  who  still  holds  possession  of  HerAt  and  the  district 
belonging  to  it,  In  spite  nf  the  efforts  of  the  Shah  of 
Persia,  who  has  made  more  than  one  attempt  to  annex  It 
to  his  own  territories. 

Divisions  and  Aspect  of  the  Country.  —The 
former  depending  rather  upon  naturai  featurt** 
and  formation  than  upon  political  or  artificial 
arrangement,  will  best  be  noticed  in  describing 
the  latter,  'rhis,  to  far  as  is  known,  presents  an 
aggregation  of  mountainous  groups  and  ranges, 
di^rj^ngfrom  certain  principal  points,  and  thus 
becomes  divided  into  numerous  valleys  of  greater 
or  lesser  size,  which  ore  watered  by  streams  of 
corresponding  magnitudes,  and  which  somctinies 
stretch  out  into  plains  of  con3idcmbIc  extent. 
The  south  face  of  the  Hindoo-Coosh  is  furrowed 
by  a variety  of  subordinate  glens  and  ravines, 
which  carry  their  waters  to  the  Caubul  river. 
This  stream,  which  rises  near  Ghiznee,  but  drains 
also  the  highland.^  of  Kohiaun,  runs  in  a large 
and  frequently  very  brood  valley  from  that  city  to 
the  Indus,  which  u enters  ot  Attock.  It  wpa- 
ratesthe  mountains  of  Hindoo-Coosh  from  those 
to  the  southward,  whicli,  originatine  in  the  huge 
peak  of  Speengur  or  Suffeeil-koh  (White  Moun- 
tain), spread  east  and  west,  confining  the  Caubul 
valley  on  the  south,  and  stretch  in  a variety  of 
huge  ranges  iu  llmt  direction:  one  of  these 
uniting  with  that  of  the  Tucht-e-Solymaun.  ex- 
tends to  DcrehGhazeekhan ; another  enters  See- 
wcestan;  and  another,  tending  more  to  the 
westward,  by  Shawl  and  Pt.shcen,  sinks  into  the 
deserts  of  Heloochistan  and  Seistan. 

The  Caubul  valley  is  the  most  important  of 
the  natural  divisions  thus  constituted.  It  con- 
tains the  largest  river,  the  finest  plains,  and  the 
principal  cities  of  the  country,  including  the 
ancient  town  of  Ghiznee;  and  extends  from  the 
westward  of  Baumian  to  the  Indus,  a distance  of 
more  than  2(X)  miles.  It  is  subdivided  into 
several  sections,  of  which  the  western  is  formed 
by  Kohistan  or  “ the  H ighlands,"  comprising  the 
valleys  and  lowlands  of  Nijrow,  runjsneer, 
(«horebund,  Tugnw,  and  Oozl^n,  which  arc  all 
blessed  with  a delightful  climate,  embellished 
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with  the  finest  scenery,  produce  the  finest  fruitii 
in  abundance,  and  are  wcU  watered  and  culti- 
vated. 

Lugmaun,  also  on  the  north  side  of  the  river, 
comprehends  the  valle^of  Aling4r  and  AliKheng, 
with  numerous  subordinate  glens,  all  equally  rich 
and  beautiful.  The  fertile  plains  of  Jelallabad 
aiford  the  produce  of  both  torrid  and  temperate 
climates.  The  Dell  of  Coonnur  forms  but  a 
bed  for  the  rapid  river  of  Kashkar,  which,  tra- 
versing KafferUtan,  here  pierces  the  Hiinaleh 
ranze  to  join  that  of  Caubul.  The  small  valleys 
of  Punjccora  and  Bajour  pour  their  streams  into 
the  more  extensive  and  very  fertile  district  of 
Swaut,  where  forest,  pasture,  and  cultivated  land 
are  found  admirably  blended,  and  every  valuable 
fruit  and  grain  is  produced.  The  same  de- 
scription will  apply  to  Boonere,  Choomla,  and  all 
the  glens  that  discharge  their  waters  into  the 
Caubul  or  Indus  rivers  from  the  north.  Pesh- 
awur,  the  lower  division  of  the  great  Caubul 
valley,  is  divided  from  the  plains  of  Jelallabad 
by  a range  of  small  hills,  which  stretch  from  the 
liindoo-Coosh  across  to  the  SufTeed-kob.  It 
is  well  watered  and  extremely  rich,  but  sufibrs 
from  heat  in  summer. 

Damaun,  which  signifies  the  **  skirt,’*  and  is 
the  tract  ^tween  the  foot  of  the  Solymaun 
mountains  and  the  river  Indus,  is  poorly  culti- 
vated and  thinly  inhabited;  being  chiefiy  hard 
tenacious  clay,  scantily  covered  with  tamarisk 
and  thorny  scrubs.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  Salt  range  of  the  Khuttuk  country',  and 
stretches  southward  to  Dereh  (rhaxec  Khan.  A 
wide  extent  of  mountains  intervenes  between  this 
district  and  the  valleys  which  furrow  the  western 
face  of  the  Solvmaun  range ; but  even  in  this 
wild  region  we  near  of  fertile  tracts.  The  plain 
of  Boree,  for  instance,  is  compared  by  the  natives 
to  that  of  Peshawur  for  extent  and  richness; 
the  rivers  Zhobe  and  Goomul  water  some  fine 
valleys;  and  Tull,  Chooteealec,  and  Furrah  are 
mentioned  as  well  peopled  and  cultivated. 

Among  the  valleys  opening  westward,  those  of 
Shawl,  Burshure,  Pisheen,  Yessoon,  Saleh,  Urgh- 
essan,  Guashta,  are  described  as  interspersed  with 
well  cultivated  spots,  but  as  more  generally 
suited  to  pasturage  than  agriculture;  but  the 
two  first  arc  statM  to  be  rich  and  productive. 
Beyond  these,  to  the  N.  W.,  the  river  Tumuk, 
rising  near  Ghixnee,  but  on  the  southern  slope 
of  the  country,  runs  through  a poorly  water^ 
and  ill  cultivated  district,  till,  to  the  westward  of 
Kandahar,  it  is  joined  by  the  Urgund^,  and  both 
fall  into  great  river  Ilelmund.  'I'^  district 
of  Kandahar  is  fertile  and  highly  cultivated,  but 
is  circumscribed  within  narrow  limits  by  the 
desert.  In  like  manner  the  valley  of  Herat, 
which  may  be  30  miles  long  by  15  wide,  con- 
stitutes the  most  important  portion  of  that  dis- 
trict. 

A vast  and  varied  surface,  such  as  has  been 
described,  must  naturally  exhibit  much  diversity 
of  aspect  and  fertility.  Of  the  mountainous 
tracts,  some  are  covered  with  deep  forests  of 
pine  and  wild  olive  trees;  others  afford  excellent 
pasturage  for  sheep  and  cattle,  while  others  again 
are  bare,  rocky,  a^  sterile.  Of  the  valleys,  as 
we  have  seen,  many  are  fertile,  well  watei^, 
and  wooded,  espociuly  those  which  pierce  the 
Hindoo-Coosh  range;  while  others,  particularly 
to  the  south,  are  rare,  or  covered  only  witn 
tamarisk  and  thonw  shrubs. 

^ AfounttnM.  — 1 nese  have  been  already  men- 
tioned.  The  chief  ranges  are  those  of  Hindoo- 
Coosh,  or  Himaleh ; the  Speengur  or  Siiffeed- 
koh,  called  ligigul  by  Captain  Burnes,  a branch 


from  which  joins  the  Solymaun  range;  and 
i)erhnpsthat  of  Khojeh  Amran,  which  seems  to 
be  the  prolongation  of  a spur  from  the  last- 
mentioned  range.  The  Hindoo-Coosh,  or  111- 
nialeh,  is  desermed  by  Mr.  Elphinstone  as  rising 
above  the  level  of  Peshawur  in  four  distinct 
ridges,  the  lowest  of  which,  clear  of  snow  on  the 
24m  of  February,  was  clothed  with  forests  of  oak, 
pine,  and  wild  olive,  and  a profuse  variety  of  fruit 
trees,  and  graceful  herbs  and  fiow'ers.  The 
second  was  still  more  densely  wooded ; the  third 
was  at  that  time  white  with  snow ; and  beyond 
rose  the  glittering  and  stupendous  crest  of  the 
true  Himueh,  spmng  Into  sharp  peaks  and  bold 
masses. 

Captain  Bumes  states  that  the  term  Hindoo- 
Coosh,  though  applied  generally  to  this  chain, 
which  is  a continuation  of  the  Himaleh,  belongs 
roperly  to  one  single  peak,  formingthc  western 
uttress  of  the  range,  which  beyond  that  point 
dcclineivin  height,  and  is  lost  in  the  Paropamesan 
or  Ghor  mountains.  The  peak  of  Koh-e-Baba, 
estimated  by  him  at  18,000  feet  high,  is  the  only 
one  covered  with  perpetual  snow  to  the  westward 
of  the  passes.  Little  is  known  of  the  height  of 
the  other  ranges,  but  the  8ufTeedkoh  obtains  iu 
name  from  its  snowy  cap.  I'hc  Tucht-e- Soly- 
maun is  estimated  at  12,000  fc^et  in  height;  and 
there  is  a very  loAy  peak  to  the  south-west, 
named  Kund. 

Jiit'tfrt.  — 'I'be  principal  of  these  have  also  been 
mentioned.  They  are  the  Caubul,  the  Helmund, 
theTurnuk,  and  Urghund^;  the  Goomul,  the 
Zhobe,  the  Lorab.  1 ne  courses  of  ihe  three  last 
are  little  known,  and  their  waters  are  lost  in  the 
sand,  excepting  in  the  time  of  Hoods.  The  river 
of  Kashkar  ^called  Kama  in  Arrowsmith’s  map 
to  Captain  Burnes’  Travels),  which  comes  from 
the  north-east,  running  by  Chitral,  can  be  only 
considered  os  partially  belonging  to  this  country : 
the  same  may  be  said  of  the^dmuniL 

There  arc  no  lakes  of  any  consequence  known 
to  exist  in  Affghanistan. 

C/imnte  and  Soil.  — 'l*hesc,  as  remarked  in  the 
general  description,  vary  in  an  extreme  degree, 
according  to  locality.  In  the  eastern  part  of  the 
Caubul  valley  and  in  those  to  the  south,  bordering 
on  Cutch  Gundava,  the  heat  is  sufilcient  to 
mature  all  the  products  of  India,  such  as  the 
sugar-cane,  indigo,  and  some  of  the  tropical 
fruits ; while  the  northern  valleys  abound  in  the 
productions  of  cold  regions,  and  the  mountains 
are  covered  with  forests  of  pines.  The  plain  of 
Peshawur  must,  according  to  Captain  Burnes, 
be  one  of  the  most  fertile  regions  of  the  earth, 
and  wants  only  industry  to  become  one  of  the 
richest  and  most  productive.  **  I'hc  soil,” 
says  he,  “is  a rich  mould ; it  is  intersected  with 
water  on  all  tides ; and,  it  is  said,  continues  green 
during  the  whole  year.  It  yields  a succession  of 
three  crops  annually ; and  if  we  reckon  the 
barley  (which  is  cut  twice  before  it  ears,  and 
given  to  horses),  we  have  no  fewer  than  five 
returns  in  the  year  I ” ( Travel^  iii.  p.  258. 12mo 
ed. ) Afrer  this  statement  we  need  not  be  sur- 
prised to  learn  that  wheat  is  sold  in  Peshawur 
for  lets  than  is.  6d.  a bushel,  and  barley  for  less 
than  Is.  In  like  manner  with  renrd  to  fertility, 
the  plains  of  Jelallabad,  Swaut,  I^nere,  Boree, 
Shawl,  Ac.  are  compo^  of  rich  loam  and  al- 
luvium, yielding  the  most  abundant  crops ; but 
the  baked  clay  of  Damaun  is  almost  impracticable 
to  the  plough ; and  the  vast  tracts  or  secondary 
mount^ns  and  undulating  plains,  to  the  west,  are 
only  suited  for  grazing  lan^  and  are  lost  In  the 
sandy  deserts  orSeUtan. 

Mineral  Vroducts.  — The  roiocialogy,  as  well 
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the  of  AfT^hnnKtan,  h but  little 

known;  out  enough  it  known  tn  render  it  pro- 
bable thot  the  mineral  richer  of  its  mountains  are 
greaL  Go]d«cop|>er,  iron,  and  antiinonv  have  been 
already  produced.  Bumes  tells  us  of  two  sorts 
of  sulphur,  of  wells  of  petroleum  or  naphtha; 
and,  alx>\'e  all,  of  what  may  prove  still  more  valu- 
able, of  coal,  which  exists  in  the  district  of  Cohat, 
below  Pe&haM'ur.  'J'his,  with  the  disco%ery  of 
the  same  mineral  in  Cutch,  may.  by  facilitating 
steam  navigation,  have  a powerful  eObet  ou  the 
condition  of  Central  Asia. 

A;iriciiUui^  is  in  the  same  nidc  stato  as  in 
Persia  and  most  Asiatic  countries.  'I'he  soil  is 
broken  by  a crooked  log  of  wood,  sometimes  shod 
with  iron,  which  is  generally  dragged  by  oxen  ; 
and  irrigation  is  resorted  to  wherever  rain  does 
not  fall  in  sutllcient  abundance  to  bring  forward 
the  crops.  Only  the  richest  and  most  promising 
tracts  are  thus  employed ; so  that,  as  the  seasons 
are  usually  regular,  the  harvest  alforded,  even  by 
so  rude  a process,  is  for  the  most  part  abundanL 
Wheat,  barley,  rice,  maize,  form  the  produce  of 
the  more  tem{>erate  regions;  while  in  the  wanner, 
the  smaller  grains  common  to  Indio,  as  nioon^, 
chunna^jDaTy  r/d/,  &c.,  with  the  sugar-cane,  cotton, 
tobacco,  indigo,  madder,  Ac.,  reward  the  farmer’s 
labours,  llnniculture  is  carriiHl  to  a considerable 
extent  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  principal 
towns;  and  to  the  fniits  of  Europe,  in  high  per- 
fection, arc  added  grapes,  pomegranates,  ligs. 
the  mango,  orange,  lemon,  guavas,  plantains,  and 
other  fruits  of  India.  \'egetables  are  also  reared 
in  great  abundance,  and  of  excellent  nuality;  of 
these  two,  the  rhubarb  (ruwaish)  and  the  assa- 
foetida  plant, deserve  mention:  the  former  is  ui»ed 
when  young  and  tender,  blanched  artificially, 
and  is  eaten  both  raw  and  drcsse<l  in  great  uuan- 
titles,  as  a very  wholesome  delicacy  ; the  latter 
is  not  only  cultivatcfl  for  its  valuable  gum,  but 
is  eaten  roasted,  when  it  springs  young  from  the 
earth,  like  the  tfower  of  a cauliltuwer  in  appear- 
ance. It  is  esteemed  a great  delicacy;  but  it 
smells  so  strong,  that  to  those  unaccustomed  to 
its  odour,  one  head  of  it,  while  being  cooked,  is 
enough  to  poison  the  air  of  a whole  camp. 

Manufactum  confined  to  home-made  stuffs 
of  cotton  and  w’ool,  and  a little  silk,  which  serve 
for  the  dress  of  the  inhabitants:  little  or  nothing 
is  manufactured  for  export. 

Commerce.  — 'I'he  disturbed  state  of  the  country 
fora  succession  of  years  has  been  unfavourable 
to  trade ; and  the  large  and  valuable  caravans 
which  formerly  carriea  the  rich  productions  of 
India  and  Casfunere  to  Caubul  and  Herat,  for 
the  consumption  of  the  courts  at  these  cities,  or 
for  transit,  by  Vez,  into  Persia,  now  no  longer 
venture  to  traverse  lands  W'here  rubbery  and 
extortion  combine  to  ruin  the  merchant.  There 
is  still,  however,  a less  extensive  trafllc  carried  on, 
chieBy  by  a pastoral  tribe  called  the  Lohanees, 
occupying  much  of  the  countiy  between  the 
Indus'and  Ghiznee,  who  at  certain  periods  of  the 
year  repair  to  India  to  nuikc  their  purchases,  or 
receive  goods  from  Uiose  who  have  brought  them 
from  thence,  at  the  ferry  of  Kaheree.  With 
these  they  return,  carr}'ing  them  on  their  own 
camels  tKrough  their  own  country,  by  the  Go- 
lairee  pass,  ai^  the  valley  of  the  Goomul,  not 
only  to  Ghiznee  and  C aubul,  but  northward, 
across  the  mountains  to  Bcrkliara.  Captain 
Bumes  tells  us,  that  a thousand  camel-loads  of 
English  and  Indian  chintzes,  calicoes  and  mus- 
lins brocades  shawls  Punjab  turbans  spices  Ac. 
are  yearly  consumed  in  L-aubul;  in  return  for 
which  are  sent  back  horses  in  great  numbers 
madder,  saBVon,  assofcctida,  and  (mit,  both  fresh 


and  dried,  in  large  quantities  ffC.  This  trade  is 
increa-sing.  and  w ill  probably  continue  to  do  so, 
pmvidiHl  tranqiiilliiy  and  sc'curity  of  property 
be  established  in  the  country,  and  the  present 
moderate  scale  of  duties  levied  at  ('aiihul  be  not 
increased  ; and  the  expected  opening  of  the  river 
Indus  for  trade,  a channel  which,  with  the  Caii- 
bul  river,  will  enable  goods  to  be  conveyed  into 
the  heart  of  Asia,  cannot  fail  to  stimulate  the 
commercial  propensities  of  the  people,  and  give 
rise  to  a vast  increase  of  civilisation  as  well  a.s 
traific. 

2*opulntion.  — There  are  no  data  on  which  to 
ground  a tolerably  accurate  estimate  of  the  po- 
pulation of  this  country.  It  must  vary  greatly 
in  diiferent  districts.  'Phe  rich  tracts  holering 
the  Cnubul  river,  and  the  fertile  glens  that  pene- 
Irate  the  Ilindoo-i'oosh,  are  certainly  more 
densely  peopled  than  the  high  and  bleak  pastoral 
countries  to  the  west.  >Ir.  Klphinstone,  from 
the  best  information  he  could  obtain,  has  men- 
tioiUHl  the  supposed  numbers  of  severat  cf  the 
principal  clans  ; but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  these 
are  not  to  be  depended  on.  I'hus  the  Eussuf- 
zehees,  who  occupy  a very  smalT  district  at  the 
extreme  N.  E.  corner  of  the  country’,  are  set 
down  as  700,000  souls  at  least ; and  the  whole  of 
the  lierdooranecs,  a collection  of  tribes  including 
the  Kussufzehccs,  who  inhabit  a countryof  about 
15,000  squ.  m.,  arc  estimated  at  nearly  1,400,000, 
or  90  to  the  square  mile.  The  Dooranees,  on 
the  contrary,  who  occupy  at  least  52,000  S4]u.  m., 
are  said  to  amount  to  only  800,000  or  a million, 
b(‘ing  from  17^  to  19|  per  square  mile.  'I'he 
Ghitjees,  in  like  manner,  from  500,000  totiOO.OOO 
souls,  arc  spread  over  1,500  sr]u.  m.,  or  about 
40  per  square  mile.  This  is  on  a calcul.'itiun  of 
five  individuals  to  a family,  which  is  too  little  in 
these  countries. 

Now  the  whole  of  AfTghanistan  as  here  defined 
does  not  quite  amount  to  170,000  sq.  m.  of 
surface,  of  which  suppose  the  richer  parts,  such 
as,  and  including  the, 


Berdoorftnee  country,  to  bo 

Country  of  secondjiry  for- 
tuity 

Pmir  high  land,  inch  as 
much  of  the  Doorineo 
country 

The  remainder,  taken  at  a 
low  average 


Add  cutiTnatod  amount  of  Tanjiks,  &r. 
scattered  over  the  country  and  in 
cilice  - - 


prep. 

9.7(XI.(«0 


- 90,000 

40 

800,000 

- 60,000 

Ik 

l.mo.mo 

- 60,000 

90 

1, 200, <00 

170,000 

6,7HO,MiO 

1,500,000 

7,2Wi,000 


And  this  is  independent  of  Hindoos,  Ac., who  arc 
stated  to  be  numerous. 

This  estimate,  founded  on  the  vague  numbers 
stati’d  obove,  w-oiihl  give  to  Affghani.suin  a |H>pu- 
lation  of  more  than  7 millions,  or  nearly  43  to 
the  sq.  m.,  which,  taking  into  account  the  vast 
tracts  of  high  and  unprc^uctivc  lands  on  the 
west  of  the  Suleiman  range,  and  north  of  Kiin- 
dahar  and  Zemecndawur,  is  undoubtedly  far  be- 
yond the  truth.  The  rate  of  population  in  Per- 
sia doi'S  not  most  probably  cxci*^  10  per  »q.  m.  ; 
and  if  double  be  assigned  to  AfTghanistnn,  itmay 
be  received  os  an  ample  rale  for  that  country, 
notw  ithstanding  the  large  extent  of  desert  in  the 
former  and  the  many  fertile  districts  in  the  latter. 
Upon  groutids  of  analogy  and  probability,  there- 
fore, rather  than  from  any  existing  data,  the  po- 
pulation of  AfTghanistan  may,  [K*rhaps,  be  re- 
garded as  little  exceeding  four  millions. 

Trttez.  — The  Afi^hao  nation  is  composed 


AFFGHANISTAN. 


of  a great  number  of  tribes  " ho  claim  a com- 
mon origin,  and  assuredly  diircrinlrinstcanyvcry 
much  from  all  their  neighbours,  'i  bis  origin  is 
very  obscure:  a latelv  translated  history  derives 
them  from  Saul*  the  King  of  Israel,  whose  pro- 
geny was  carried  away  in  (he  time  of  the  cap- 
tivity ; but  no  proof  of  this  is  adduct'd,  and  Mr. 
Klphinstonc  cla.s\c.s  this  among  other  fabulous 
genealogies.  The  name  jiff'iihan  is  not  known 
to  the  people,  who  call  themselves  PuvtUtoon,  in 
the  plural  Vooshtduuth^  from  whence,  by  corrup- 
tion, PiUan  or  Vatdn,  the  name  they  have  ob- 
tained in  India;  and  of  theirgreat  antinuity  there 
is  no  reasonable  doubt.  The  tribes  of  S<K>r  and 
l.odi,  from  both  of  which  kings  have  sprung,  are 
mentioned  as  owing  their  origin  to  the  union  of 
an  Arab  chief,  Klialed  ibn  Abdoolla,  with  the 
daughter  of  an  Atfghan  chief,  in  a.  n.  6K2;  arid 
Malimood  of  Ghiznee,  thuugl)  sprung  from  an- 
other riice,  rulc-d  over  the  Alfghans  in  the  ninth 
century.  According  to  their  own  traditions,  the 
whole  of  tire  tribes  descended  from  the  sons  of 
one  Kyseor  Kais  Abdor-resheed,  who,  whether 
a real  or  imaginary  character,  is  the  person  to 
whom  all  their  genealogies  refer  ; but  as  it  would 
be  iin|)ossible  to  examine  all  these,  the  follow- 
ing classihcation  must  sulBcc  to  enutnerate  the 
principal  tribes,  with  their  habitats^  os  they  at 
present  exist 

RASTKaN  Divisio.h.  — Btrdooranect. 

pMihAwur  trlb«k  ButhpiUi. 

Oiman  KbcO.  KbjbyWi.  KboUuZ- 

ThtcuUm*. 


neighbourhood  Salt  range. 

E— kbril.  Bhimmom*.  KKoohma. 

KhmtKcU. 


TYibes  of  Damaun, 

DMlnikhcll.  Baboon.  OaTubpoocm. 

Mooaklml.  SiooccMnoM. 


Centsal  Divisiok.  — Including  mouniaht  tribes. 

Vimrtn.  Zinnrrvn. 

ZowMk  MartMlU. 

JodrSfu.  Mfwwukhoil.  WpoMUomoo. 


Weatcbn  Diviaion.  Doorastees. 


ZerruJt. 

AIWfcn*,«lwv. 

Uourlk-tohrv. 

Atchlk-coboe. 


Pungepaw. 

Naor-irtiiM. 

AII>*el)C«. 

Itkhaktrbm. 

KmicjUM*. 

Mokoo. 


Toorasu 

llolulw. 

'I'okhM. 


akitgeei. 

Jlooran. 

Boinraokbdt. 

Alikbcil. 

L'ndrt. 

Tamikpo. 

Wurdarkt. 

Ibraltchn. 

Tea-  TwMfiw. 


n'atioual  Character.  — This  aggregation  of 
tribes,  though  exhibiting  considerable  diversity 
in  customs,  dress,  and  appearance,  among  them- 
selves, fonn,  taken  together,  a nation  singularly 
homogcni*ous ; yet  Mr.  Klphinstone  remarks, 
that  “ amidst  the  contrasts  which  arc  apparent 
in  the  government,  manners,  dress,  anti  habits 
of  the  ditlercnt  tribes,  1 find  it  difficult  to  select 
those  great  features  which  all  possess  in  com-  i 
mon,  and  which  givea  marked  nalionnl  character  ' 
to  the  whole  of  the  .^fTghnuns."  And  this  be- 
comes the  more  |M?r|»lexing,  bemuse  even  the 
virtues  and  attribules  on  which  they  most  value 
themselves,  and  which  <k‘parate  them  tnrst  from 
their  neighbours,  are  apt  to  be  misunderstood 


or  overlooked  by  stmn^ra.  Thus  an  Fngli.Hh 
stranger  might  regard  their  wild  freedom  os  but 
a savage  mixture  of  anarchy  and  arbitrary  power. 
.Alarmed  at  the  absence  of  any  organised  go- 
vernment, or  regular  courts  ot  justice,  and  wit- 
nessing the  summary  inflictions  of  retributive 
and  customary  law||,  he  might  fancy  that  vio- 
lence and  revenge  entirely  usurped  the  place 
of  justice  and  erpiity;  while  the  rude  hospitality, 
the  bold  and  simple  manners,  and  martial  and 
lofYy  spirit  of  the  people,  would  scarcely  in  his 
mind  compensate  for  their  proneness  to  violence 
aiid  rapine — to  the  deceit  and  fraud  which  are  the 
vices  nece.vvarily  engendered  by  the  lawless  free- 
dom in  which  tlicy  exult. 

'I'he  traveller  from  India,  on  the  otlier  hard, 
sickened  w ith  the  servile  vices  of  its  pHant,  timid, 
and  indolent  inhaliitants,  would  probably  be  fa- 
vonratdy  impressed,  not  lc»s  with  the  bold  and 
independent  bearing  of  his  new  act^naintance, 
than  with  their  sobriety,  their  superior  energy, 
their  strong  and  active  fbnns,  their  fair  complet- 
ions, and  features  marked  and  striking  oven  to 
harshness  ; and  he  might  view,  in  the  stormy  in- 
dependence of  their  mode  of  life,  a favourable 
contrast  to  the  np.'ithy  of  that  which  he  hud  left. 
'rhe  result  in  both  casts  might  be,  that,  mingle<l 
with  many  a vice  and  failing,  he  would  find  the 
germ  of  many  a virtue  and  noble  quality;  and 
that  however  much  he  might  lament  their  great 
failings,  he  would  not  be  able  to  deny  them  a 
portion  of  his  esteem. 

One  of  the  strongest  chamctcri&tlcs  of  this  peo- 
ple, according  to  all  travellers,  is  their  hospi- 
tality, which  is  founded  on  national  feeling, 
and  there  are  some  usages  connected  with  this 
principle  which  deserve  mention.  'Fhe  first  is 
that  of  fs’iinnairautiV  (two  Afighaun  words,  sig- 
nifying, 1 have  come  in”),  by  which  a person 
having  a favour  to  entreat  goes  to  the  Iioum*  of 
the  individuaf  on  whom  it  depends,  but  refuses 
to  sit  on  his  carpet  or  partake  of  his  food  until 
the  boon  be  grnntcrl ; and  this  if  iu  the  power  of 
the  party bi'sought,  custom  makes  it  impeinlive  < ii 
him  to  conct'dc.  A still  stronger  appeal  is  the 
second,  being  inmleby  a woman,  when  rhe  sends 
a person  her  veil,  and  implores  ai&iAUincc  fur 
herself  or  for  her  family, 

-All  persons,  even  a man's  bitterest  enemy,  is 
safe  under  the  protection  of  his  roof;  hut  this 
' protection  extends  not  beyond  the  lands  of  the 
I village,  or  at  most  of  the  tribe ; and  it  is  not  un- 
common for  the  stranger  w ho  has  benefited  by 
it,  and  espcrienced  the  kindest  treatment,  to  be 
robbed  and  plundered  when  onre  beyond  its  in- 
fluence. “ There  is  no  point  in  the  Anghatin 
character,”  remarks  .Mr.  KlphinstonC)  **of  which 
it  is  more  difficult  to  get  a clear  idea,  than  the 
mixture  of  svnnp-nihy  and  indifference,  of  gene- 
rovity  and  rapacity,  which  is  observable  in  tluir 
conduct  to  strangers.  ...  So  much  more  do  they 
attend  to  granting  favours  than  to  respecting 
rights,  that  the  same  Affghaun  who  vwiuld  plun- 
der a traveller  of  his  cloak  if  he  had  one,  wculd 
give  him  a cicuk  if  he  had  none.”  In  this,  ns 
welt  as  in  their  regard  for  hospitality,  liicir  cu*- 
toms  much  resemble  tho.se  of  the  Desert  Arabs. 

'The  pastoral  tribes  In  the  west  are  more  ad- 
dicted to  rebbery  nr.d  theft  than  the  agricullitr.*il 
ones;  tnt,  in  genctnl,  a previous underst.vnding 
with  the  chief'',  confirmed  by  the  presence  of  a 
single  man,  ensures  safety;  and  ihe  Anghni-s,  it 
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H said,  arc  less  prune  to  add  murder  to  plunder 
than  most  other  raimcious  tribc«t.  1‘hey  ore 
reproached  with  ignorance,  barbarism,  nnd  stu- 
pidity, by  the  I’ensians.  but  on  no  Aufllcient 
grounds.  They  are  less  polished,  it  is  true,  and 
have  less  of  worldly  knowledge  tJian  their  re- 
proachers;  but  are  in  general  firudent,  sensible, 
and  observant,  and  are  less  inditferent  to  truth 
than  most  of  their  neighbours.  Like  most  moun- 
taineers, they  are  proud  of  their  lineage,  and  will 
hardly  acknowledge  one  who  cannot  prove  six 
or  seven  descents,  l.ike  Highlanders  loo,  they 
are  highly  national.  Ixjvc  of  tndividuul  freedom, 
strong  though  it  be,  is  cxceede<l  by  devotion  to 
family  atrd  clan,  nnd  this  seems  by  no  means  to 
prejudice  Ihclr  love  of  country  at  large;  for  iJic 
“ A'MMg  dll  pLiOth  launeh,"  or,  honour  of  the 
Affghair  name,  which  is  one  of  the  feelings  warm- 
est in  their  breasts,  appears  to  be  equalled  by 
local  attachments  ^ strong  in  all  mountaineers. 
A native  of  the  wild  valley  of  Speiga,  who  for 
some  offence  had  been  forcetl  to  watidcr  abroad, 
declared,  on  his  return,  that  he  luid  “seen  nil 
Persia,  India.  Georgia,  'I’artary,  and  llcloo- 
chistan,  but  in  all  my  travels  I have  seen  no  such 
place  as  Sj>eiga.“  “ 'i’o  sum  up  their  character 
in  a few  words,”  says  Mr.  Klphinstone,  “their 
vices  are,  revenge,  ettvy,  avarice,  rapacity,  and 
obstinacy;  on  the  other  hand,  they  arc  fond  of 
liberty,  faithful  to  their  friends,  kind  to  their  de- 
pendants, hospitable,  brave,  hardy,  frugal,  labo- 
rious, and  prudent ; nnd  they  are  less  djf.])ost-d 
than  the  nations  in  their  neighbourhood  to  false- 
hood. intrigue,  nnd  deceit.” 

CtvUomx,  'I’he  formerof  these  bends 

comprehends  the  internal  |zovernmcnt  of  the 
tribes,  'rhis  is  patriarchal.  'J  ribesare  sulHlivuled 
into  branches,  which  are  termed  ooloox^  and 
each  of  these  are  commonwealths,  which  have 
their  chief  or  speen-xherah  (lilernllv  w hite  bean! ). 
or  tnullik  (master),  if  sinall ; or  if^  large,  a khan, 
who  is  always  chosen  from  the  oldest  family, 
and  i.s  sometimes  selected  by  the  king,  sometimes 
by  the  people.  'I’hese  carry  on  the  intern.d  go- 
vernment, in  conjunction  with  certain  a.sscniblies 
of  bends (»f  divisions,  which  arc  called  Jeerga,  and 
which  determine  all  matters  of  coiistHjuence.  In 
civil  actions  the  statutes  of  Mahomet  are  gene- 
rally adhered  to;  but  criminal  justice  is  admin- 
istered according  to  VoosUtunwullfr^  or  Affghnn 
usage,  a system  suOlciently  rude,  and  founded 
on  the  law  of  retaliation,  'I'his  however,  ns 
tending  to  perpetuate  feuds  and  quarrels,  is  mo- 
dified by  judicial  jt^r<2,is  composed  of  khans, 
elders,  nnd  rnooilnhs,  who  inflict  suitaldc  fH*nalties 
on  offenders;  and  in  fact  this  wliulc  system  is 
subject  to  various  and  considerable  mcHlificatlons. 

A family  force<l  or  induct'd  to  quit  its  ooloos 
may  be  received  into  another;  and  once  re- 
ceived. it  is  tre.ated  with  peculiar  attention,  and 
placed  in  all  respects  on  an  equality  with  the 
original  members  of  the  community.  Kvery 
ooloos,  moreover,  has  many  persons  called 
sayah*  (or  companions),  who  are  not  Affghans, 
nnd  who  arc  regarded  w iih  consideration,  but  not 
j)ennittcd  to  share  In  the  administration  of  atlairs. 
Of  .such  kheib  ootooses  nnd  tribes  the  nation  is 
composed  ; and  w hen  placed  under  one  sovereign, 
has  seldom  yielded  him  a full  or  implicit  obe- 
dience. Mr.  KIphinstone  has  compared  it  to 
that  yielded  by  .Scoilniid  of  old  to  its  kings,  who 
ruled  pretty  absolutely  over  tfie  principal  towns 
and  country  in  their  vicinity,  but  whose  authority 
diminished  as  it  exteudetl  to  the  extremities  of 
the  kingdom;  whose  court  nobles  were  inordi- 
nately proud,  and  whose  more  distant  chiefs 
were  nearly  independent. 


IVomen-f  Marriage.  — Their  customs  with  re- 
jpird  to  their  females  arc  nearly  those  of  most 
Alohainmedan  countries;  those  in  towns  are  jea- 
lously secluded,  thosv'  in  the  country  have  greater 
liberty.  They  purchase  their  w ives,  who  there- 
fore are  regarded  as  property.  'J'he  husband  can 
divorce  at  pleasure;  a man  marries  the  widow  of 
a deceased  brother*,  and  it  is  a mortal  affront 
for  any  other  man  to  take  her  without  his  con- 
sent ; but  she  is  nut  forced  to  marry  at  all.  'I'he 
age  for  marriage  is  twenty  among  men,  sixteen 
for  women.  In  towns  courtshij>s  resemble  those 
in  l*c^^ia,  &c.  Jnthe  country,  matches  arc  made 
more  according  to  the  liking  of  the  parties.  If 
a lover  can  cut  off  a lock  of  Ins  mistress’s  hair, 
or  snatch  away  her  veil,  and  in  doing  so  jtruclaim 
her  his  affianced  wife,  no  other  will  approach 
her  with  these  views,  and  he  generally  obtains 
the  consent  of  her  parents  on  payment  of  her 
price  ; if  not.  they  elope;  and  this  offence,  which 
ranks  not  less  gravely  than  a munlcr,  is  settled  by 
intervention  of  parties.  Among  some  tribes  the 
bridegroom  earns  his  wife  by  .service,  as  Jacob 
did  Unche! ; some  |K>rmil  not  the  least  familia- 
rity before  marriage,  others  an  excessive  and  pe- 
rilous decTc*e  of  it.  Polygamy  is  permitted,  an 
in  other  niohammedan  cumitrics,  but  less  prac- 
tised; the  jH>or  content  themselves  with  one, 
those  of  middle  rank  with  tw  o w ives,  and  perhaps 
ns  many  concubines.  'l‘hc  wives  of  the  rich  live 
in  luxury  niul  intlolence;  the  iKK>r  t>ot  only  em- 
ploy themselves  in  household,  but  in  field  labour. 
Ill  towns  they  go  about,  as  in  Persia,  veiled  from 
lop  to  toe;  in  the  country  they  only  veil  in  the 
presence  of  strangers,  and  that  more  from  de- 
cency than  obligation.  'I'he  Affglmn  women  arc 
»-aid  to  be  correct  in  conduct  and  deportment ; 
but  odullery  or  incontinence  is  punished  with 
death  to  both  parties  upon  the  spot,  by  the 
injured  relative.  (.Seea»/<*,  p.  17.  note.) 

7-.V/«ca/iVm  is  conducted  much  as  in  the  conter- 
minous countries.  ,\  village  moollah,  or  schiiol- 
ma'.U'r,  teaches  the  children  of  the  poor  to  snv 
iheirprayeM  and  to  read  the  Koran;  the  rich 
keep  taUas,  or  private  tutors,  in  their  houses;  the 
village  schoolma.stcrs  are  paid  in  allotments  <if 
land  and  stmic  small  fees.  Those  intendetl 
for  the  Icanicd  professions  go  to  towns,  nnd  live 
in  colleges  instituted  fur  the  puq)osc  of  instruc- 
tion. 

J.iterature  is  at  a verv  low  ebb.  l‘hc  Pooshtoo 
langu^c  is  an  originaf  stock.  cmbrncin|^  a giMid 
deal  of  I’ersian,  with  some  Zend  and  .Sanscrucl 
words:  they  use,  in  writing  it,  the  Niskee  cha- 
racter of  the  IVrsian  alphabet  ; but  there  arc  few 
or  no  works  of  much  rejnite  in  the  language. 

RcHgiott. — 'fhe  .Affghans  arc  all  Mohammislnns 
of  the  Soonee  jK^rsuasion,  nnd  are  superstitious 
enough,  believing  in  alchemy,  astrology,  and 
magic ; liut  arc  far  from  being  irntderant  to 
others.  Hindoo.s  remain  unmolesU*d.  on  pay- 
ing a slight  tax.  (’hristiana  sustain  neither  per- 
si'cution  nor  reproach  ; they  arc  calk'd  people 
of  the  bt>nit,  as  deriving  their  tenets  from  n written 
source,  which  they  theinsi'lves  respect,  instead  of 
being  jmgans,  as  the  Hindoos.  Sheahs  are  de- 
tested more  than  any  sect : yet  the  country  is 
full  of  I’erslan  sheahs.  many  of  whom  held  im- 
portant ollice.s  under  the  crown,  and  now  <io  so 
under  the  several  chiefs.  Sooffecism  (or  free- 
ibinking).  though  denounced  by  the  moollnh.s,  is 
common,  and  gains  ground  among  the  higher 
orders.  The  priests  and  mnoilahs,  like  those.'  of 
Persia,  are  avaricious,  hypocritical,  and  bigoted, 
as  well  us  arrog.ant  and  overbearing,  and  they 

* Thl*  Inr>h*  llkr  a rHk  of  ./rwiOi  and  l«n«U,  yr* 
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exert  a very  abtolute  and  dangcrotis  power  over 
the  people.  rhU  is  strcngtheiUHl  by  the  oc* 
casional  exercise  of  gocxl  utfices,  and  by  the  in> 
fluence  of  some  rare  examples  of  wisdom  and 
virtue,  evinced  in  repressing  bloodshed  and 
violence.  15ut  the  blind  regard  of  the  Affghans 
i’or  these  holy  ini))oslors  is  chiedy  attributable 
to  their  ignorance  and  superstition,  which  lead 
them  almost  to  adore  all  dervishes  and  other 
ascetics,  and  to  visit  their  tombs  as  those  of  ca- 
nonised saints. 

Vtriotiai  Appearancr,  Amuiemevts.  — -'I'hc  men 
of  Alfghaiiislan  arc  for  the  most  |iarl  robust,  ge- 
neiaiiy  lean,  though  bony  and  muscular.  They 
have  elevated  noses,  high  cheek  bones,  and  long 
faces  ; their  liair  is  conmiotily,  black,  .sometimes 
brown,  rarely  red ; they  wear  lung  thick  beard.s, 
but  shave  the  middle  of  the  bead:  the  western 
tribes  arc  stouter  than  thosi*  to  the  east;  the  lat- 
ter have  darker  complexions,  and  more  strongly 
marked  features:  their  demeanour  is  frank  and 
open,  et^ually  free  from  sUiteliiiess  and  pue- 
rility: they  are  very  social,  delighting  in  dinner- 
parties, smoking  after  dinner,  and  sitting  in 
a circle  telling  stories  of  kin^,  viziers,  and 
genii,  or  singing  songs,  generally  about  love,  to 
the  sound  of  instruments  like  rude  guitars 
fiddles  And  hautboys : they  take  much  snufi', 
of  a high-dried  fine-powdered  sort,  like  iJie 
Scotch:  they  are  fond  of  the  chase,  driving  the 
game  into  some  valley,  and  killing  great  quan- 
tities; also  of  coursing  luires,  foxes,  and  dix'r 
with  greyhounds;  and  they  ride  down  |)artridgcs 
in  the  o;m:u  ground,  tiring  them  out  till  they 
can  knock  them  down  with  sticks:  they  arc 
also  fond  of  horse-racing  and  fighting  cocks, 
quails,  rams,  dogs,  and  even  camels.  The  wes- 
tern  AfTglians  nave  a dance,  called  the  attuni 
or  ghooinboor,  in  which  ten  or  twenty  people 
move  in  strange  attitudes,  shouting  and  clapping 
hands  in  a circle,  round  a single  person,  who 
plays  on  an  instrument  in  the  centre.  The 
national  costume  appears  to  consist  of  a loose 
pair  of  trousers  of  dark  cotton  stu/T ; a large 
shirt  like  a waggoner’s  frock,  reaching  a little 
below  the  knees;  a low  cap,  the  sides  being  of 
black  silk  or  satin,  and  the  top  of  some  son 
of  brocade;  half-boots,  lacing  up  to  the  calf; 
and  a cloak  of  soft  grey  fell,  or  of  w ell-tanned 
shec))skin  with  the  w<k>1  inside.  The  women 
wear  a shirt  like  that  of  the  men,  but  much 
longer  and  of  finer  materials  coloured  or  em- 
broidered with  silk;  their  trousers  ,ire  tighter 
than  those  of  (he  men;  a small  cap  of  bright- 
coloured  silk,  embroidered  w ith  gold  thread,  comes 
down  to  the  forehead  or  the  ear.s;  and  they 
throw  over  their  head  a large  sheet  of  plain  or 
printed  cotton,  with  which  they  hide  their  face 
when  a stranger  approaches;  they  divide  the 
hair  on  the  brow,  and  plait  it  into  two  locks 
which  fasten  behind;  they  wear  round  their 
bend  strings  of  Venetian  sequins,  and  chains  of 
gold  or  silver,  which  arc  hooked  up,  and  end 
in  two  large  balls  hanging  down  on  either 
side:  ear  rings,  finger  riiigs.  and  nose  pendants 
are  worn.  In  towns  the  fashions  more  approach 
those  of  Persia,  pariicularlv  to  the  westward. 

Of  indu'i<l ual  I niH’s.  — \\  hat  has  been  said 
applies  to  the  nation  in  general ; but  almost 
every  tribe  has  its  peculiar  characteristic,  which 
can  be  but  shortly  touched  upon.  The  llerdoo- 
ranecs,  who  occupy  the  north-eastern  districts, 
arc  biave  but  quarrelsome,  active,  industrious; 
but  selfish,  bigoted,  and  remarkable  fur  vice  and 
debauchery.  Their  quarrelsome  disposition  is 
thought  to  have  given  origin  to  a sort  of  fede- 
rative alliance,  offensive  and  defensive,  among 


tribes  and  subdivisions  called  Coondcci,  which 
were  held  more  binding  than  ties  of  blood. 
From  these  iioondfrs^  however,  were  excepted 
the  KussufTzehees,  the  most  powerful  and  nu- 
merous, as  well  as  most  haughty,  insolent,  and 
turbulent  tribe  of  the  Uerdooninees,  who  are 
said  to  number  700,000  ^ou!8.  I’hey  now  occupy 
Swaut,  liunere,  Punjecura,  &c.,  and  arc  noto- 
rious for  the  anarchy  which  reigns  among  their 
oolooses.  'Ihough  an  agricultural  pexiple,  they 
do  not  themselves  labour;  this  is  left  to  their 
JltKirs^  u S)K>cies  of  xHltiint  or  servants,  consisting 
of  strangers  or  individuals  of  conquered  trihut> 
of  other  nations,  re'ducc<l  to  serve  these  invaders, 
and  protected  by  them  for  their  services.  'Phoir 
masters  or  khawumls,  can  beat  or  kill  them  nt 
ple.asure,  but  are  bound  by  custom  to  protect 
them ; and  providerl  they  ]^y  the  cuswiniary 
tax,  and  do  their  work,  they  may  engage  other- 
wise ill  tnidc  as  they  plea.se,  and  are  cuinmonly 
treated  mildlv. 

'J'hc  Ti/otliUanees,  who  are  brave,  active,  in- 
dustrious, and  cheerful,  are  all  subject  to  one 
jKJwerful  chief,  who  exercises  over  them  a very 
IKiwetful  authority. 

I'he  JCh^bcret  s,  who  possess  the  upper  branches 
of  the  Hajgul  or  .Speengur  mountain,  and  derive 
their  name  from  the  formidable  pa.ss  of  Khyher, 
are  the  most  rapacious  and  treacherous  robbers 
of  all  .Afighanistmi : no  previous  agreement  se- 
cures the  traveller  from  their  A>saiilts;  they 
w atch  the  approach  of  the  caravan,  matchlock  in 
hand,  und  chotec  their  victims  with  certainly 
and  security.  '1‘hey  are  a lean  muscular  race, 
capital  marksmen,  and  carry  swnrdji  and  .sfmrt 
spears  in  addition  to  their  matchlock;  they  are 
altogether  mure  uncouth  than  must  of  their 
countrymen. 

The  KhuUuh,  occupying  the  banks  of  the 
liulus,  from  the  (’aubul  river  to  the  .Salt  range, 
are  a (nil  well-favoured  people,  as  remarkable 
for  honesty  and  orderly  conduct  as  is  their 
country  for  dreary  and  rugged  barrenness. 

'I  hu  tribes  of  ’Uamaun  are  said  to  be  more 
simple  and  honest,  less  bigoted  and  litigiou>i,  less 
vicious  and  debauched,  than  the  northern  tribes. 
They  arc  a more  Ixiny  ond  fairer  race  th.an  the 
Perdooraiiees  and  universally  wear  lung  hair 
and  boards.  They  owe  the  greater  order  which 
prevails  in  their  oolooses  to  an  cstafili.shment  of 
magistrates,  formed  .some  fiflv  or  sixty  years  ago, 
which  has  been  eminently  et/icient. 

'1  he  Gumlcpoors  are  a particularly  thievish  and 
quarrelsome  race,  in  spite  of  a commercial  turn, 
which  leads  many  of  them  (n  make  annual 
trading  journeys  to  India  and  Khorasan. 

The  huboors  are  a civilised  tribe,  much  em- 
ployed in  merchandise.  The  Sioorranres  were 
shepherds,  till  robbed  of  their  pasture  lands  by 
the  (nuXers,  when  they  betook  themselves  to 
agriculture.  The.se  agriculiuml  tribe  shave  all 
fakirs  or  villains,  like  the  KussufT/ehces. 

Dfthc  central  division,  the  Jtii^'jand  Toorces^ 
hereditary  enemies,  live  in  the  glens  and  valleys 
of  the  Solymuuii  range.  The  country  of  tfic 
former  is  colaer,  wilder,  and  higher  than  that  of 
the  latter;  the  mountain  sides  are  coveretl  with 
pines.  IhL'  Jiiudraus,  who  dwell  in  a pleasant 
district  westward  of  the  rich  plain  of  Iluniioo, 
are  remarkalilc  only  for  their  disgusting  vices. 

'I’he  AViccrcwcYS,  who  inhabit  the  bonlors  of  the 
Tukhlu-e-  Solymaun,  a w ild  inaccessible  country, 
arc  Very  poor  and  uncivilised,  plunder  every  one, 
and  are  at  war  w ith  all  the  world ; yet  they  never 
bre*ak  their  word,  and  a single  Individual  of  their 
tribe  sufiices  to  se*cure  the  .safety  of  a party  : they 
are  described  as  wild  and  savage  in  their  ap- 
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pcarance,  as  in  their  habits  and  mode  of  life, 
i'he  Zmnrrres,  neighbours  of  the  last,  resemble 
them  closely,  but  are  less  invctcrately  preiiatory. 
The  tlzeerrcs,  N.  W.  of  the  two  last. mentioned 
tribes,  live  in  little  societies,  among  pine-covered 
mountains,  and  arc  equally  uncivilisetl  and  ad- 
dicted to  plunder ; yet  the  smallest  escort  ensures 
safety,  and  the  chiefs  )K>wcrful  khans,  are,  it  is 
said,  remarkable  for  their  lore  of  peace.  The 
Vizeerees  are  divided  into  a fixed  and  erratic 
population.  'I'he  long  valley  of  Zawura,  which 
opens  on  the  plain  of  I'till  and  (.'hooteeallce,  is 
inhabited  by  the  white  and  black  (s/ieen  and 
tor)  Zertens^  carrier?  of  merchandise  l>c- 

twoen  Upper  Sinde  and  Candahar. 

'I'he  two  most  noble  and  im|>oitant  tribes, 
however,  arc  the  /Jooronces  and  Ghiljees.  'I’heir 
territory  consists  chieHy  of  high  bleak  downs, 
interspersed  with  hills,  in  some  parts  disert, 
in  others  sparselv  cultivated.  In  all  open,  bare, 
and  lit  chieHy  /or  pasture.  'I'hev  are  there- 
fore chiefly  a pastoral  people,  with  patriarchal 
habits,  and  five  fur  the  most  part  in  tents  of 
black  wool.  These  are  from  iJO  to 

2j  feef  long  by  10  or  12  broad,  and  8 or  9 hf^h, 
supported  bv  a row  of  three  poles,  and  closed 
all  round  with  a curtain.  In  winter  they  arc 
lined  with  felt,  and  arc  warm  and  comfortable. 
'I’he  countrs*  of  the  Dooranees  is  400  miles  long 
by  130  broad,  extending  from  the  I'aropanu'san 
mountains  to  the  Khojeh  Amran  range.  'I’hev 
were  formerly  called  Abdallees,  till  the  late 
Ahmed  Shah,  their  chief  and  sovereign,  changed 
the  name,  in  couse«}uence  of  the  dream  of  a 
famous  saint,  he  talking  that  of  Shah  Dourec 
Doorsin.  'I'hey  may  amount ‘to  80(MW  souls; 
the  Suddoozehee,  from  whence  sprung  the  king, 
is  a subdivision  of  the  Popiilzehee.  'rhe  king  is 
their  hereditary  chief,  and  military  commander  of 
the  w-hole;  he  claims  a horseman's  service  for 
every’  plough  of  land;  and  the  officers  com- 
manding them  are  the  civil  magistrates  of  their 
respective  districts,  besides  being  employed  in 
offices  of  state  at  court,  when  there  wos  a court. 
The  internal  government  of  the  duns  is  better 
maintained  than  among  other  tribes,  and  the  pro- 
gress of  improvement  and  civilisation  among 
the  agriciillur:il  Dooranees  has  been  corre- 
spondingly great.  'I’hey  are  generally  handsome 
stout  men,  with  good  coniplextons  nnd  fine 
bcartis.  They  arc  brave  and  hospitable;  and 
though  not  (|uite  strangers  to  mimcity,  still  may 
be  csteemc«l  the  worthiest  of  their  race. 

The  occupy  the  upjx’r  valley  of  the 

'I'lirnuk,  and  great  |>art  of  the  Caubul  valley,  to 
the  llcnlooranee  country;  a tract  which  con- 
tains some  of  the  principal  cities,  with  some 
fine  districts  of  land,  hut  the  climate  of  which 
is  cold.  The  Ghiliees  were  formerly  the  lead- 
irm  tribe  of  .Affghanistan.  It  was  a branch 
of  them  that  conquered  Persia  nnd  broke  down 
the  power  of  the  Scflfhvcnn  kings;  and  they 
arc  still  a high-minded,  brave,  and  numerous 
people. 

'Inc  //o/dter  and  arc  the  noblest  of  their 

clans,  having  produced— the  first,  kings ; and  the 
second,  their  viziers:  and  they  are  a hospitable 
and  good  people,  ranking  deservedly  as  the 
sectind  of  the  .Alfghan  trit»e?  thev  amount  to 
about  lOO.OtK)  families,  nnd  resnnhle  much  the 
Dooranees  in  appearance,  custom.?,  manners, 
and  dress,  though  hating  them,  ns  their  suc- 
cessful rivals,  with  an  unqucnch.iblc  hatred. 
They  arc  perhaps  the  fairest  nnd  handsomest  of 
all  the  Affghans. 

There  is  yet  another  class,  which,  though  not 
strictly  .AfTghan,  still,  as  amalgamated  with  that 


people,  ought  to  bo  mentioned — the  T^uh.^ 
The  word  is  used  in  opposition  to  that  of  Ttwri, 
the  peaceable  to  the  warlike;  and  it  was  ap- 
plied to  the  subdued  Persians  by  their  Tartar 
masters.  In  Airghanistan  they  are  supposed  to 
be  descendants  of  Arabs  displaced  by  their  con- 
querors, who  now  live  scattered  over  the  land 
which  they  might  once  have  cultivated  as  their 
own.  As  tenants  or  servants,  they  arc  mild, 
, 8obi>r,  peaceable,  and  industrious,  and  live  on 
good  terms  with  the  Aflghaiis,  who,  though  thcT 
regard  them  ns  inferiors,  do  not  treat  them  with 
, contempt.  'I'hcy  are  most  numerous  In  and 
around  the  great  cities,  and  are  all  zealous 
soonnies.  Mr.  Kiphinstone  calculates  the  'I'au- 
juks  ns  mimbciing  1,500,000  throughout  the 
whole  country. 

Onperntm'fil  ChieffJiips.  — .\fTghanistan,  it  has 
been  said,  is  now  split  into  three  principal 
chiefships.  Dost  Mahomctl  Khon,  w ho  resides  at 
Caubul.  rules  the  country  from  Pauminn  and 
the  Hazara  muniitains  to  and  including  Ghiznee 
on  the  south,  and  to  Xeemla  in  the  Caubul 
valley  on  the  east.  When  Captain  Humes  wat 
there  in  1831-2,  his  revenues  amounted  to  IH 
lacs,  or  180,000/.  a year,  and  he  maintained 
9,(KX)  Affghan  horse,  well  appointed,  with  2,000 
foot,  and  14  guns,  besides  .'iiixiliaries  nnd  village 
troops,  Ihot  is,  contingents;  nnd  both  revenue 
and  military  forces  have  increased  since  then. 
‘I'his  chief  is  very  attentive  to  business,  superin- 
tending persotinlly  the  distribution  of  justice  ; 
be  encourages  trade—  his  own  country  Is  safe  to 
the  merchant:  he  is  zealously  orthodox,  re- 
markably intelligent  ami  inquisitive,  and  of  ex- 
cellent manners  and  oddress.  He  is  even  now 
but  little  past  40;  so  that  with  his  great  natural 
abilities  ai;d  excellent  dis{X)«ition,  be  may  be 
the  author  of  much  good  to  his  country.  I’n- 
fortunately  he  is  on  bad  tenns  with  his  brothers, 
particularly  with  those  at  Kandahar. 

'Fhese  are  — Kohn  Dil  Khan,  Uohm  Dil 
Khan,  and  Mecr  Dil  Khan,  who  ntle  Kandahar 
together;  the  first,  however,  being  regarded  as 
chief.  His  territory  is  less  defined  and  less 
valuable  than  that  of  C'atibul,  extending  south 
towards  C^itch-fiundavn.  and  the  Sindean  fron- 
tiers. His  revenues  in  18.32  were  altout  H lacs  of 
nij>ees,  or  about  80.000/.  a year;  his  military 
force,  9,000  horse  and  6 pieces  of  artillery;  but 
this,  wore  his  government  |K>pular,  which  it  is 
not,  he  might  greatly  increase,  as  Kandahar  is 
close  to  the  Doorance  country.  He  has  none 
of  the  abilities  of  his  brother  at  Catibul,  and 
his  acts  of  oppression  will  prevent  his  power  or 
influence  from  increasing. 

Knmrnn,  son  of  the  late  Mahmood  Shah,  re- 
tains Ilcnit,  as  wo  have  said,  and  maintains  the 
shadow  of  acourt  i»n  thcancienl  Abdallce  model. 
Hut  it  is  rather  in  conscfjuencc  of  the  claims 
sot  forward  by  Persia  to  this  province,  than  hia 
own  intrin.sic  power,  that  he  has  b<‘en  permit- 
ted to  remain  unmolested.  The  Affghans  came 
forwanl,  as  is  understood,  to  assist  this  last  de- 
scendant of  their  kings  in  his  laic  successful 
struggle  with  Persia,  and  Kamran  took  the  field 
with  a considerable  force.  He  is  said  still  to 

IKjsscss  some  of  the  crown  jewels  of  (’aiibiil ; and 
le  derives  n ctmsidcrable  revenue  from  the  transit 
of  gi'o<ls  through  the  city,  fonnolly  stales  the 
nominal  amoimt  of  duty  levied  in  the  city  at 
21,429/.  sterling,  but  s.*iys  that  mueSi  more  is 
really  extorted,  and  that  Kamran's  annual  re- 
venues are  89.24H/.  sterling.  Hut  be  >*  a cruel, 

* !'i  rrr»ia  Ihr  ftf  'f  thr  r»f«~.h*Tn 

W!  r the  J '-..j  'll.,,  to 

tM-  I'l  .1-  I :■  .(  i)  r . ' aMr*.  •I'.l  \fi'Ak»p.  «ultar  U>vcujii;r, 
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^ Al-IUM-KA  UA-IIISSA  U. 
ett]>ricioiJS,  and  rap4icious  tyrant,  and  nut  likely 
ever  to  cnn»olidiite  any  considertibie  share  of 
|iowcr. — (We  arc  indebted  for  this  valuable 
article  to  J.  13.  Fraser^  the  celebrated 

traveller. ) 

AFIU.U-K  AUA-IIISSAK  {or  Stack  Caitte  qf  Orium), 
a city  «>f  A»>iatic  Turkey,  in  Anatolia,  cap.  Sanjlack, 
IMS  III.  K.  Smyrna,  lat.  ib'  N..  Iona.  30«  W K.  U {« 
siliiaKsl  on  tne  dciiiTity  of  a mouiUain  range,  anti  is 
dcictiiltil  liy  a citadel,  btitU  on  a high  and  olmoitt  inac* 
rctsibic  rmk.  cstim;d(sl  by  Kiimcir  at  I'i.UO  fanii- 

!if».  ur  Irotn  toCO.OOO  intllvlduals.  It  U pretty  mcH 

built;  but  tUc  streets  arc  exceedingly  narruvr,  and  In 
tnany  (tarts  very  steep.  Some  ul  tliem  are  washed  by 
strc.nns  that  descend  from  the  adjacent  mountains.  It 
hvs  numerous  musi(ues,  tnu  Armenian  chapt'U,  six 
khans,  and  tive  public  baths ; an  extensive  mauufoi'tory 
uf  black  lelt*.  6rc-arnis,  short  sabres  or  j/aiapnns,  ritn 
Kirriips,  bridles,  Ac.  liut  it  is  principally  celcltroUd  fur 
the  gre.vt  quantity  of  opium  gruun  iu  its  vicinity  ; from 
which,  indeed,  it  derlvt*!  its  inodcrii  name.  It  i>  said  by 
D'Aiiville  to  be  the  Apamea  of  the  t>recksand  Homans; 
but  the  Utter  was  situate<l  a gm*d  deal  furthr  r W.  Ac- 
cunlingtuthe  Turkt'>h  annals,  it  vvas  founded  by  Aladdin,  ' 
one  (It  the  iSeijuckiao  sultans,  it  was  the  pairlmuny  of 
Otiimaii,  tlie  founder  of  the  Turkish  einpire,  of  which  . 
it  has  ever  since  formed  a part.— (A!/Mnc(r's  Journal/, 
P.2'4).;  Oitrtrr,  vi.  p.4Uti.) 

Ah  UAOOI..A.  a town  of  Naples,  prov.  Terra  di  Lavoro, 

5 III.  N.  N.  PI.  Napli's,  iu  a plain.  Pop.  3,000.  It  has 
nianufarlurcs  of  straw  hats ; and  a gre.-vt  annual  fair, 
which  coiomentres  on  the  second  Sunday  of  May. 

AFUH^A.  A vast  pcnin>ufa,  one  of  the 
wrv^t  divisions  of  the  clube,  situated  to  the  8. 
t)f  Kuropc,  and  to  the  W.  and  S.  W.  of  Asia.  It 
Is  separated  from  the  former  by  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea  and  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar;  the 
two  continents  approaching  at  the  latter  within 
al)out  U)  ni.  of  each  other.  It  is  separated  from 
Asia  by  the  Ued  Sea,  at  whoso  southern  ex- 
tremity, the  strait  of  liab-el-mandeb,  the  .shores 
of  the  two  continents  are  only  16  ni.  apart,  Ful 
at  the  most  northerly  extremity  of  the  iicd  Sea, 
Asia  and  Africa  are  united  by  the  isthmus  of 
Suez;  the  Mediterranean  being  there  about 
72  m,  from  the  Ued  Sea. 

The  most  southerly  point  of  Africa,  Cape  das 
Agulhas  (C'apo  Needles),  is  in  lat.  34®  5jf  S.  ; 
and  the  most  northerly,  Cape*  lllunco,  opposite 
Sicily,  in  lat.  37®  2F  N.  Cape  Gardafeii,  the 
most  easterly  point,  is  in  long.  51®  3(/K.,  ar.d 
lat.  1 1®  5t/  N.;  and  l'apeV’erdt\  the  extreme  west- 
ern  point,  is  in  long.  J7®  3:/  vV'.,  and  H®  43'  N. 
lot.  The  di.stnncc  between  the  most  southerly 
and  most  northerly  ]x>ints  is  consequently  about 
5000  m.,  and  bctuce'n  the  extreme  eastern  and 
western  points  not  much  less.  *l  hc  area  proba- 
bly falls  little  short,  if  it  do  nut  exceed,  1 2,cix\000 
sq.  m. 

i.  AtHca  U diitinguUhed  fVem  the  nthcr  contInrnU 
by  its  ccMuta  extending  movtly  iu  nmtfnui. us,  unbroken 
lines,  having  but  few  Indentatiwiu  of  the  sea,  and  no  rx- 
(ensivo  peninsulas;  so  that  it  forms  a icure  compact  .nod 
undivided  mass  of  land.  Theuiiifurmily  of  its  outline 
seems  to  be  in  arcoidancc  with  the  uiilfunnlty  of  its 
interior.  The  surface  of  the  laUer  does  not  present  thit 
endless  succession  of  changes  which  are  met  with  m 
Euro|^  and  southern  Asia,  and  which  are  found  in  lioth 
Americas,  but  on  a greater  sc.de  and  at  greater  dUtancei. 

It  resembles  rather  the  northern  parts  of  Asia,  exhibiting 
idevau-d  talile-landv  and  iov*  plains,  both  of  tmmeniv 
extent  and  of  reumrknble  uniformity.  The  w hole  of 
Afrir.1  south  of  the  cqi  ator,  and  nostli  nf  it  up  tu  lO^iat., 
seems  to  constitute  an  exien.vivr  tabic-land,  fiingcd  in 
most  |*arts  by  a romp.aratively  narrow  stripe  of  low  land 
along  the  sea.  North  of  this  table-land,  betwieii  lOO 
and  N.  lat..  extends  an  iimnensc  but  low  pl.vin,  the 
greater  part  of  which  U occupied  by  the  Great  DcmtI. 
or  Desert  of  Saliara.  A comparatively  narrow  tract  of 
mountainous  country,  including  Alias  and  its  de(>end- 
encies,  u-parates  the  desert  from  the  Mi'dib-rranean. 
On  the  I'-,  tile  desert  doe*  nut  rencli  the  I*«h1  Sea  j bc'lng 
•e|iaratrd  from  It  by  the  movintains  of  Abywinla  and  the 
rocky  countries  extending  frtmi  tlntn  ruirti.ward  along 
the  Hed  Sea  to  Che  shores  of  the  Miditerraman. 

1.  Tke derated  labte-iiind  in  South  Africa  U less  known 
than  any  other  ;>ortinn  of  the  roi.linent.  the  nature  of 
lu  Htruce  rendering  it  extremely  diiheull  to  penetrate 
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[ from  Uic  se.t  coast  into  the  interior.  Wc*  are  ouly  well 
: acqnaiuUHl  with  the  southern  extremity,  which  fcrn.s 
the  t'a(ie  Culi.iiy.  Here  AirUa  presents  lu  the  liiiiiaD 
Ocean  a broad  line  of  coast,  ruiii  iiig  east  and  wi-st  nearly 
nloiia  tlie  34th  parallel  from  Ix'-'  to  K.  long.,  or  from 
the  Cape  uf  l.ousl  Ho|>c  to  Algoa  Kay.  Along  this  coa«t 
extriuU  an  undiiUtiiig  country,  intersected  w ith  a few 
olevalioiit  deserving  the  rinme  of  hills.  Us  width  varies 
tH.‘tween  10  and  f-0  miles.  North  of  this  the  table-land 
ti.vea  In  terraces.  'I’lie  first  terrace,  called  the  louig 
Kloof,  is  enclosed  by  the  double  ridge  of  the  /wane 
Berge,  or  Black  Mountains.  ol  which  the  northern,  or 
Che  tiroiiic  (Great)  /.wane  Bcrgr,  rises  to  about  t.Mii.  f. 
above  the  sea.  North  of  this  range  Is  the  second  tcrr.ice, 
called  the  tUeat  Karroo,  which  is  niiout  1(0  miles  across 
and  3.IS4I  feet  elevated  above  the  sea.  It  U bound<d  on 
the  N.  by  the  N'icunveld  tk-rgm,  a clnnln  of  whkh  some 
summits  are  con»id«'red  to  rise  to  or  l(i,(N4)  feet. 
On  iu  uorihern  side  the  table-land  seems  to  have  at- 
Kaincd  its  mean  elcv.-uiou,  which  jirubably  is  nut  less  than 
‘ from  4.MH)  to  5,U)0  l(*t  t. 

.\t  b«ilh  tlie  eastern  and  western  extremities  the  two 
above-meiiliuned  ranges  run  N.  W.  and  N.  K.  parnllel 
to  the  sea-shore,  at  a distance  of  from  30  to  ZOU  itiiles  ; 
the  intcnnctiiate  space  being  likewise  ormiiied  by  two 
or  more  terraces.  I’he  range*  along  the  \V.  snores  do  not 
extend  farther  Itianaliont  St®  S.  lat..where  they  (cnnlnato 
in  isolated  hills  iunl  with  a high  hank  on  tlm  Garrep  or 
Orange  lUver.  N.  of  this  river  the  coast,  when  seen  Irom 
Uic  sea.  presents  only  liigh  sand-hills  without  any  traces 
of  nater.and  is,  consequently,  (‘titirely  dcsiliuto  of  vege- 
tation. Itextci.ds  as  far  an  Cu|ie  Negro  (1k^  S.  lat.}. 
The  interior  east  ot  the  western  ranges  ;it>d  of  this  coast 
is  an  elevated  sandy  desert,  witli  few  wells  and  little  rain. 
Only  that  portion  lying  S.  of  (.oreep  river  has  been  vi- 
sited. the  remainder,  and  by  far  the  greater  portion,  is 
less  know  n than  the  Sahara  itself.  This  defort  country, 
which  presents  a level  without  hills  or  mountains,  ex- 
tends over  lialf  the  breadth  of  the  contiueiit  ms  far  as 
24'^  E.  long. 

The  eastern  half  of  the  table-land  from  the  Cape 
Colouy  to  S.  lat.  clTers  auiirerent  aspect.  A great 
number  of  mountain-ridges,  of  moderate  elcvaliuu, 
traverse  it  iu  UifTerent  directions;  and  at  the  f«Hd  of 
these  rldgi's  tlio  country  it  well  watered  and  fertile; 
thougii  h«  re,  too.  extensive  sterile  tracts  occur,  but  they 
are  not  c>  ntinuous.  ^^e  arc,  however,  only  acquaiutrd 
with  the  southern  ( art,  up  to  '-6^  ,S.  lat.  Farther  notth, 
about  20^,  n high  numntaJn  range  is  said  to  exist,  cid.etl 
the  Lu|Mla  Mountains,  but  this  is  doubtful.  The  (lest  etit 
from  the  table- land  to  the  Indian  Ocean  U also  formed  by 
two  or  thr(*e  terraces,  the  highest  edge  of  it  being  about 
V\  ur  l(  U miles  di>tunt  fmm  the  siiore.  This  edge,  fornted 
by  a inuuritnin  ridge,  prevents  the  rivers  of  tlie  table-land 
from  esc8]  iug  lu  tlu*  Indian  Ocean;  so  ti>at  theyritfur 
run  westward,  mid  foil  p»rtly  into  the  (iarwp  river,  or 
are  partly  lost  in  the  rands  ol4lio  desert. 

North  uf  tltc  /.andrese  river  (alwiut  3.  lat.),  which 
a|ipeark  to  have  the  greatest  (tart  uf  its  ceurse  on  the  table- 
land. Ute  Interior  id  its  eastern  parts  Is  entirely  uiiknow  n. 
A lake,  called  Muravi.  is  rei>urted  to  extend  over  many 
dt*grecsof  lat.,  luit  tU  existence  is  doubtful.  '1  he  eastern 
descent  of  the  table  land  resemtilcs  that  farther  simth, 
being  formed  by  terrow.  This,  bowever.  extends  only  to 
the  t'C|uator,  or  the  mouth  of  tlie  river  Juba ; lor  farther 
north,  up  to  Ca(K'  Gardafui.  the  coast  itself  is  furmrd  by 
higii  rocks,  rising  to  40n  feet  and  iipwaid,  and  no  mouu- 
tain  ranges  are  visible  from  (he  K*a.  A few  rivers,  at»- 
(uuently  uf  rnnsidcrablc  size,  break  through  the  rcK'ks 
along  the  coast. 

It  would  icom  that  on  the  western  side  of  the  con- 
tinent, between  Ift^  and  4<J^  S.  Ut..  there  I*  a romlilerable 
depression  in  the  table-land.  This  country,  which  is 
known  under  the  tiameof  Lower  tiuini'a.  has  low  shores, 
behind  w hich  at  a cmisidrrable  distance  the  lurfarr  sct*tns 
to  rise,  bill  not  to  a great  heiplit.  Then  follows  nn 
uneven  ( lain,  watered  in  lls  lower  parts  by  numerous 
rivers,  among  which  the  Zaire  or  (N'Ogo  niid  toe  C(>anta 
are  tlie  largest ; but  towards  the  sources  of  these  river* 
the  country  is  mountalnuus,  and  It  is  even  rc(  orted  that 
some  of  the  mmintalus  are  always  covered  with  siiuw. 
In  the  plain  numerous  lakes  of  cun^idcrable  extent  are 
met  with. 

North  of  the  river  Zaire,  at  abeni  4°  S.  lat.,  ibo 
country  again  rises  at  no  great  distance  from  the  sea  to  a 
Bre.vl  height.  '(  bis  high  ground  is  called  S<-rra  Compiide. 
Us  \V.  dt'clivity  extends  N.  \N'..  by  degree*  ap|>roaching 
nearer  the  Atlanlie.  till  It  renchcs’ihe  innermost  comer 
of  the  Bay  of  Blafra,  w here  it  eumes  close  dow  □ to  the 
sea.  and  forms  for  more  than  30  mile*  the  shore,  rising, 
under  the  name  of  raineroon  ^fountains,  (o  IS.OiU  feet 
atxivc  the  water.  These  great  mountain  masses  seem  to 
form  the  W.  extremity  of  an  extciuive  range,  wbiiii  at 
about  of  N.  lal.  seems  tn  traverse  tbcwhme  continent, 
and  of  whose  central  parts  we  get  some  inforir.atinn 
from  the  Arabian  gtographers,  by  whom  it  is  called 
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DieheUel'Kumrl,  or  (Le  Moon  Mountain*.  Thli  range, 
which  »ecm*  toconttitule  the  higher  edge  ofthe  tahle-Und 
to t he  north,  apnt'am  to  strrtrh  caAtward  towards  the  Strait 
of  Hab-cUmamleb.  until  it  unite*  to  the  mountain  svstem 
of  the  Abvuinian  Alps.  North  of  thi*  range,  a*  ur  as 
about  lh^\.  lai,,amuuiitalnou* country  extends  between 
Itr^and  15^  K.  long.,  which  may  J>e  considered  as  the 
terrare*  by  which  the  tnide-Iand  descends  gradually  to 
the  low  plain,  whirh  extends  farther  north. 

Tlie  extesuire  mountain  region  which  has  obtained 
.nmong  us  the  name  of  Kong  may  lie  ctuuldercd  at  a 
ronilnuation  of  the  high  table-land  of  southern  Afrh'a, 
being  sriiarated  from  its  northern  terraifs  only  by  the 
narrow  sal  ley  of  the  Qiiorra,  between  7^  and  N- lat, 
and  farther  south  from  the  Camermm  Mounbilnf  by  the 
extensire  delt.x  of  that  river.  K.x>t  of  the  meridian  of 
firt*enwich  »t  approarhe*  b>‘  degr«*e»  n«*arer  the  se«, 
wh»Ut  Its  northern  sxige  draw*  off  in  a N.  W.  dlrertlnn,  ' 
mitil  between  4'^  and  5*^  W.  long,  it  approaches  ISi°  N.  , 
I.U..  so  ih.tt  l>et»eeii  6^  and  IJ^  W.  long.  It  extendi  i>rcr 
ti'ii  degrees  of  lat.  It  terminate*  rather  abruptly  near 
IV*  W.  long.,  but  It*  roekv  m.x**e*  come  down  rinse  to  ' 
tin.*  shore  li«  tw«-s‘n  (’.tpe  l*aima«  ami  Cape  .Sierra  I.»**«>ne.  * 
'I'liis  imniiit.dn  reghin.  In  which  a great  number  of: 
f 'rtllo  sallcy.s  apd  plains  are  embosomed,  is  of  sery  ! 
nio.ler.xte  hi'iglit  in  its  eastern  mid  more  narrow  portion,  | 
rising  hardly  to  more  thiin  ipso  feel ; but  farther  west  it  j 
1*  higher,  and  between  5'^  and  \V . h.ng.  It  U rejMirted 
to  be  crowni^  by  M'veral  p<‘aks  whhdi  ptu*  the  snow 
line.  But  only  a very  small  portion  of  It  ha*  Iseeu  visited 
by  Kuro|M'ank.  hi  Us  western  diitricls  are  thu  sources 
cif  the  Quorra. 

2.  The  Great  Tlain.  which,  on  the  south.  It  hounded 
lu  the  high  tabie-Uuul  of  southern  Afrfc.i  and  the  Kong 
Mountains,  .xnd  hence  stretches  northward  to  Mount 
.Mia*  and  the  ridges  depemllng  on  it.  eontains  two  dif- 
ferent countries  — n fertile  and  a sterile.  'I'lic  former 
ca'lcd  fhantan,  and  tlie  latter  il.thara. 

ScKKiAtt,  under  which  name  the  lower  terrace*  nf  the 
table-laud  seem  also  to  l»e  comurUed.  extend*  fr<nn  the 
K.  descent  of  the  Kong  Mountains  to  the  banks  of  the 
Babr-cl-.Abiaii  (tlic  NV.  branch  of  the  Nile),  occup*ing. 
ludusiVe  of  the  lower  lerrares  of  the  high  taltle-land, 
the  cmmtry  lying  lietween  5®  and  15®  N.  lat.  Us  lower 
district*,  whi^  lie  contiguous  to  the  Sahara,  are,  ac- 
cording to  a vague  c*tlm.ition,  from  IfMKi  to  |20ii  ft'et 
nboTu  the  wa,  but  the  terrace*  of  the  tali'c<lAnd  rise  to 
^KX)  feet  and  ti)iward.  In  many  parts  It  Is  well  watered 
by  rivers,  w hlch  descend  from  the  table-land  or  originate 
in  the  low  ridges  by  which  the  country  is  inter<>ected  : 
such  dUtrict*  arc  covered  w itii  immense  forests,  and  are 
very' fertile  where  cultivated.  In  otlier  i>arts  water  is 
rather  scarce,  and  some  of  them  partake  largi-ly  of  the  | 
nature  of  the  Saliara.  Its  climate  Is  extremely  b^d.  ; 
nevertheless  It  lometlmiMi  hapiMms  that  during  night  the  j 
thermometer  descends  to  the  freeslng  jKiint.  , 

The  Saliara,  or  lea  of  sand,  cover*  perh.xp*  nine  1 
tenths  of  the  whole  tilalo.  I'ur  on  the  wc»t  of  the  me- 
ridian of  CreeiiwUli.  it  extends  from  the  fxot  of  the  I 
Kong  Mountains  (K>®  S.  tat.)  to  that  of  .Mount  Atlas  j 
(aiwiUt  30®),  occupying  the  whole  width  of  the  plain, 
which  Is  hero  IfiOh  miles  across.  Farther  east,  where  It  j 
i*  lH>unded  cm  the  south  by  Soodan,  It  is  some  what  less  j 
wide,  which  is  pr«M]ur«>d  by  some  mountain  ranmi  con- 
neetcil  with  the  Atlas, extending  In  an  K.  S.  F.  direction. 
But  It*  breadth  Is  nowhere  less  than  7.50  m.  It  is  divided 
Into  two  parts  by  a tract  of  stony  country,  by  which  it  is  I 
lravcr*»*d  from  N.  to  S.,  between  13®  and  15®  F..  long..  I 
and  which  In  parts  offtTs  some  cultivable  land,  while  In 
other#  the  stony  surface  U covered  with  sand.  By  fol- 
low ingthU  stony  tract  Messrs.  Denham  and  riapperton. 
who  set  out  from  Tripoli,  succ**<ded  In  reachtng  Soodan. 
That  portion  of  the  d»*scrt  which  extends  iK-twcen  this 
tract  ami  the  Atlantic  0«*ran  is  callcxl  Sahal.  and  is 
almost  entirely  covered  with  a fine  sand,  which  being 
agitated  by  strong  easterly  winds,  .appear#  like  the  sur- 
free  of  the  sea.  arul  often  rises  in  the  air  In  the  form  of 
sands  )»outs.  !.,(>«  hilts  .and  wells  occur  in  a few  places; 
and  water,  in  many  )<«u1s.  is  only  found  at  a depth  of 
more  than  100  f«*«*t.  In  that  division  of  the  desert  w hlch 
extend*  betwi-«  n the  above-mentioned  stony  tract  on  the 
one  side  and  Kgypt  and  NubU  on  the  iHher,  the  surface 
is  eovemi  rather  with  irravel  than  with  saiui,  and  in  m.my 

1d.u-r*  with  a hard  clay;  elevations,  am)  even  rMge*  of 
ow  hills  arc  here  muen  mi/re  frequent,  and  ronieqiientlv 
also  well*.  AM  the  w estern  part  of  tlie  Saliara  woulu, 
owing  to  it*  ImrnlnjT  heat  and  the  want  of  water,  be  totally 
impas«Hblr,  were  it  not  tliat  it  is  here  and  there  inter- 
spersed with  rerd.xnt  well-watered  spot*  or  nose*,  whlcli 
^•pr.urllke  islaiiiU  of  the  blest  In  the  micl't  of  desolation. 
The  ancients  compared  them  to  llu*  sjHds  on  a leopartl's 
skin.  (.V/roAo.  i».  130.)  Tlir*«‘ oa-vs  are  mostly  of  very 
limited  ilimciikioii*  ; hut  tome  of  tticm.  |articularly 
those  on  the  c-x*t  side  of  the  gn*at  desert,  are  very  ex- 
tensive: tlie  fi»untry  of  Fesraii.  for  cx.-uiijde.  is  in  fact 
an  oasis.  They  are  usually  summndwl  by  higher  land. 


which  serves  to  account  for  the  springs,  and  conseqaently 
the  verdure,  for  which  they  are  so  celebrated.  But  there 
seems  to  be  much  probabiiity  in  the  shrewd  conjecture 
of  Major  Kenneil,  that  the  oases  are  indebted  fur  no 
inconsiderable  (lortiun  of  their  reputed  beauty  and  de- 
licious fri'shiiess  to  the  striking  contrast  between  them 
and  the  parched  desert  by  which  they  are  surrounded 
— {Getigraphff  oj  Ueroetotua,  8vo.  ed.  ll.  p.  I85.)  Those 
only  who  have  bjiled  for  days  amid  a pathless  burning 
sand,  can  furm  a proper  Idoa  of  the  delight  cxperieocea 
in  falling  In  w itli  ouc  of 

thv  niflcd 

Thai  rcnlaiu  rite  araitl  thr  labjaa  wild. 

' In  England  or  France  they  might  bethought  nothing  of ; 
but  in  the  Sahara  they  se<w  more  tiian  a pamdi‘e.  The 
famous  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon  w.xi  erected  in  the 
oasis  of  Siwah,  in  the  N.  K.  angle  of  the  great  desert,  lo 
lat.  21®  ir  N..  long.  S6®  in'  K. 

3.  The  Ahytsiman  \lountatn$.  which  arc  little  known 
to  us,  cxci-pt  in  ihi'ir  north-caslcrn  and  northern  de- 
cllvltb**,  w hiTS*  thrp-  approach  the  strait  of  Bah-cl-rnandeb 
.and  the  sliorcs  oi  the  lUnl  8ca.  and  terminate  at  about 
I’i®  N.  lat..  teem  to  constitute  an  extensire  monniain 
*y»lem,  whose  centre  l«  ] iacixl  betwe**n  K®  and  9®  N. 
lat.  in  the  crxinlries  called  Narea  and  Fffist.  In  this 
part  ll  seem*  to  a|ipr>Mch  the  snow-llne.  but  not  to  rite 
alHive  ll.  it  It  less  e]ev.ited  at  (he  source  of  the  Barh- 
cl-.\irekor  Blue  liiver.  one  of  (he  upper  branches  of 
the  Nile,  where  it  rises,  according  to  Uruee.  at  from 

to  lO.l.tXJ  feet  above  the  sea.  Me  do  not  know 
whether  or  in  what  manner  the  Ahvssinian  Mountains 
are  connected  with  the  (Jcbcl-el-Ki>niri.  or  whether 
they  are  scpar.xtcd  from  the  liigh  talilf-land,  or  con- 
stitute its  N.  F.  tiouiida^.  which  seems  to  be  the  mure 
proliabic  tmmthesls.  'fiie  Talleys  of  tills  mountain 
system  are  fertile  and  well  pe<jpl«l. 

From  the  nortiicm  dt'clirity  of  the  Abytainlan  Moun- 
t^n*  extend*  along  the  shores  of  the  Sea  as  far  as 
the  lithiimsof  Sues  a rocky  emuttry,  which,  tirtwi'en  11® 
and  20®  N.  lat.,  occupies  in  width  an  extent  of  between 
and  40f)  m . but  farther  north  by  d«*gree*  grows  nar- 
rower. Between  23®  nml  3fr-'  N.  iat.  it  is  only  I'rom  150 
to  200  miles  across.  Near  its  western  tH>rder  it  h.'U  a 
di*«‘p.  Iwit  comparatively  narrow  depresstoii,  in  which  tha 
river  Nile  flow*  N.  from  the*  .Ahyskinian  .Mountaln«to  tha 
Medllerr.xncan.  This  long  valley  it  moillr  very  fertile. 
The  small  jHirtion  of  the  roekv  country  which  Ik*  lo  tha 
west  of  this  vailey,  and  wliiilt  forms  the  en*lern  boundary 
of  the  K.xhara.  doe#  not  rise  lo  a great  heiglit,  rarely  to 
mors*  thin  about  lOUO  f.  above  the  valley.  But  the 
countrh'i  eait  of  the  valley  of  the  Nile  and  between 
It  aiwl  the  Bed  Sea  arc  more  eleratc«l.  Thev  form  a 
table-iand,  mostly  of  an  mievcn  surface,  w lilih  how- 
ever in  many  plm-cs  exhibit#  extensive  plains,  whilst 
in  other*  it  Vises  into  ranges  of  higli  hill#.  Many  of 
the  plains  are  roveretl  with  sand,  and  resemble  the  east- 
ern |Kirtioii  of  the  Saliara  ; other  distrhts  afford  [aistura 
ground,  iHttvery  few  places  ore  flt  fur  agriculture  and 
cultiv.xted. 

Thi#  roekv  ronntipr  terminates  on  thelwinks  of  the  Nile 
In  the  paratlel  of  Kahira  (t'alro).  from  the  neighbour, 
hootl  of  wliirh  Its  northern  boundary  runs  off  in  an 
K.  N.  K,  and  W,  N.  \V.  direction.  The  former  con. 
stitiite*  Ok*  isthmus  of  Sues,  ami  reaches  to  the  Mediter- 
ranc.xn  between  the  lod;e  of  Mensaleh  and  Bas  Kaxaromi 
in  Syria  ; farther  east  it  joins  the  mountains  of  Arabia 
Petra'a.  Thi*  rocky  country  lies  to  the  K.  of  the  delta 
of  the  Nile.  On  the  W,  of  tlie  d>  !(a  the  rocks  run  from 
Kahira  \S*.  N.  M'.  to  the  Arabs*  tiulph.  where  they  a»- 
nrowh  the  ^Iixliterrancan  near  tlie  Arab**  Tower  (31® 
N.  lot.  and  2b-' 31/  F.  long.).  From  this  line  the  rocky 
cmmtry  extend*  wiftward  with  a width  of  about  70  m. 
at  tlie  nutset,  which,  however,  increases  as  ft  advances 
farther  W..  so  ns  to  occupy  N twr«*n  200  and  300  miles 
at  2ti®  K.  long.,  where  it  sudilcnly  terminates.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  tlie  Egyptian  delta,  the  rock#  are  hardly 
a hundred  feet  above  the  plain,  lnit  farther  M*.  they  rise 
Into  high  hill*  and  mountain ■ ridees  (Gerdobah  Houn- 
tain#;,  and  terminate  with  the  high  table-land  of  Barca, 
whose  mean  elevation  above  the  sen  it  estimated  to  be 
alKHit  I.'>00  f«*ei.  Where  the  table-land  of  the  Barca 
terminates  with  a rather  abrupt  descent  (near  20®),  a 
narrow'  strip  of  tiie  S.di.xra  comes  up  to  the  very  shores 
of  the  Meuiterrauean.  at  (he  most  southerly  comer  of 
the  Gulf  of  Sydra  or  Kibbir  (the  Great  Syrtl«.i  whera 
it  terminates  on  tlie  bi*aih  with  sand-hills.  'I'hlt  strip 
of  tlie  Sahara  ieparau>t  (lie  rm-ky  region  of  the  Nila 
from  (he  mountain  fty«ti*m  of  the  Atlas. 

4.  Mount  AlhtM  and  tl$  drpmelenetet,  hy  far  the  most 
ech  lir.xted  of  the  African  rliaiut,  occupy  that  (lortion  of 
the  coiillm'iit  most  to  the  north  and  nearest  to  Western 
Furope.  It  *«  e»n»  to  l*egin  on  the  K.  near  the  eastern 
Itoundarr  of  the  country  of  I'esian,  whence  two  ridgws 
of  m'Kierate  el«*v.itlon  run  W.N.M'..and  in  the  beginning 
are  called  Karmli.  Farther  K.,  however,  they  receiva 
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other  names.  ThismounUluous  country,  which  traterses 
the  N.  of  Fetsan  and  the  S.  of  Tripoli,  U nowhere  pro- 
bably more  than  120  miles  in  width « but  the  rid^  of 
low  hills  which  issue  from  It  advance  to  the  very  sliorcs 
of  the  Medlteirancoi),  between  Cape  Me»urata  and  the 
Gulf  of  Cabes  (the  Lesser  Sy>tis),  so  that  the  wliule 
region  may  be  from  I'M)  to  200  m.  across.  At  the  Gulf 
of  Cabes,  however,  the  regi'iu  of  Mount  Allas  enlarges 
considerably  towards  the  S*.,  and  thmee  to  its  western 
extremity  on  the  shores  of  the  All.intic  Ocean  its  inenn 
breadth  exceeds  M ) miles.  The  highest  ridge  seems  to 
traverM’  the  region  in  an  obU<|ue  line,  ix'ginning  on  the 
r.iit  onpoiiu*  Su-ilv,  at  Cajies  Him  .ind  Hlanco.  anil  tor- 
minatmg  on  tbo  shores  or  the  Athintic  at  (^aiws  fleer 
and  Non.  I'he  mountains  which  occur  in  that  line 
do  nut  appear  to  rise  above  the  line  of  congelation,  or 
at  least  only  in  a few  insulateil  points,  'riie  country 
which  extends  N.  of  it  to  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean 
is  mounUlnous,  and  contains  a niimlmrof  fertile  lon- 
gitudinal valleys.  Farther  \V.  (about  5'^  W.  long  ),  how- 
ever. where  its  northern  slope  Is  diverted  \V.  to  the  .At- 
lantic Ocean,  it  extends  in  large  plait)s,  which  follow 
each  other  in  the  form  of  terrace*.  The  tract*  of  country 
which  lie  to  the  S.  of  the  liighc*.t  ground  cannot  be 
callnl  muunlalnous,  tiieir  surface  iH-iiig  funneil  by  w ide, 
broad-l>Ack»l  ridg<M,  of  very  imxlcrate  elevation,  and  by 
sliglit  depn^fsions  Iwtween  them  In  the  form  of  shallow 
valleys.  These  latter  traits  partake  of  the  hot  and  dry 
cliaraetcr  which  distinguishes  everywhere  the  African 
cundiientt  whilst  the  dtstrict  siUiated  towards  (hr  Medi- 
terranean and  the  .Ulantic  Ocean  resembles  mure  the 
countries  of  soutliern  Luropc.  (.See  Ailas.) 

5.  — Uy  far  the  greater  part  of  Africa  lies 
within  the  torrid  zone,  those  countries  only  which  are 
situated  towards  its  southern  and  imrtticm  extremities 
being  bryoiKl  the  tropics,  ur  within  the  temperate  zones. 
Ow  ing  tu  the  vast  exteut  of  Us  arid  plains,  and  the  general 
w.uU,  ill  so  far  AS  we  arc  altlc  to  discover,  of  the  tern- 
|HTlng  Inlluencr  of  extensive  inland  lakes  or  seas,  the 
temp«‘ratur«  of  Africa  is  decidedly  higher  thau  that  of 
any  other  uf  the  great  divisions  of  the  ghil>r.  The  p-irts 
without  the  tropics  aredesdtuteof  that  regular  sueceshion 
of  ^>ur  seasons  which  is  considered  ns  a charnctCTistlc 
f»Mture  of  the  temperate  tone.  Here,  a*  biUweoii  the 
tropics,  the  year  is  dlvitlcd  into  the  dry  and  rainy  seasons  ; 
but  with  this  didereiicc,  that  betwet'n  the  tropics  the 
rainy  season  sets  in  when  the  sun  approiiehes  the  zenith, 
whereas  it  occurs  in  tho  csiuntries  beyond  the  tropics 
when  the  sun  approach  -s  the  «ip|K)«ite  tropic,  and  con- 
ses]ueiiUy  is  nl  the  greatest  distance  from  their  zcnitli. 
The  rainless  zone,  or  the  sf<ace  inlerventiig  lietwesm  the 
countries  which  tuivc  the  rainy  season  in  summer  and 
those  which  have  it  in  winter,  occufiies  in  Africa  a much 
wider  extent  of  surface  than  in  the  <»tlicr  divisions  of  tlie 
globe.  In  the  northern  hemisphere,  the  tro|i»caI  rains 
cease  on  the  southern  borders  of  the  Sahara  at  about 
Iti*^  N.  lat..  and  the  winter  rains  begin  at  its  northern 
border  abr»ut  so  that  the  rainless  region  here  oc- 
cuph-s  twelve  degrees  of  lat.  Ui  the  stony  country  K. 
of  the  .Haliara.  the  tropical  rains  cease  betw-ecn  19°  aiul 
Ib*^  N.  lat , and  the  winter  rains  betwi'cn  27'*  and  3d'*; 
here  therefore  the  rainless  season  occupies  nine  degrix^s 
of  lat.  We  are  le»s  acquaintixt  with  tlic  climate  oi  tlio 
c«miitries  lying  contiguous  tu  the  southern  tropic;  hut 
it  is  certain  that  on  the  western  side  of  Africa.  Wtween 

and  20*  S.  lat..  a grc.il  s.-indy  desert  extends  over 
the  greatest  portion  of  (be  tablc-iaiid,  in  which  there 
falls  very  little  if  any  rain.  The  eA»tern  dei  Uvity  of  the 
tatilr-iand,  which  is  exptiscd  to  the  Imnu  dlate  influence 
of  the  north.cast  niuusmin,  hiis  a regular  succession  of 
dry  and  rainy  ssMSons. 

Thegreat  extent  of  thcrnhiless  regions  seems  to  be  one 
of  the  priiKipal  cau.ses  of  the  high  tcmpci.iture  of  tills 
continent.  Nearly  all  tlie  rouutrles  of  Africa  are  hotter 
than  those  of  A«ia  and  America  situated  under  the  same 
parallels.  Tho  highest  degree  of  heat  is  experienced  in 
the  Sahara  and  the  countries  bordering  the  great  desert. 
It  is.  however,  worthy  of  remark  that  in  Soodan,  in 
about  N.  lat.,  ami  at  no  great  distance  from  (he 
Sahara,  the  tcm)>eraluro  sometimes  descends  at  night  to 
the  freezing  point. 

6.  Rivert.  — Though  Africa,  bi-lng  mostly  situated 
(ween  tiie  tropics,  has  the  full  advantage  of  the  abundant 
tropical  rains,  it  is  less  favoured  with  running  waters 
than  the  other  divisions  of  the  globe.  This  is  portly 
ascribable  to  the  great  extent  of  the  rainless  regions,  and 
partly  tu  the  elevation  of  the  Ublc-lomi  ocaipjring  the 
southern  half  of  the  continent.  The  coiiutnei  w hich 
are  well  watered  are  not  numerous,  and  occupy  but  a 
sm.all  portion  of  the  whole  surface.  Such  are  the 
northern  deirlivlty  of  Mount  Atlas,  the  countries  em- 
bosomed within  and  lying  contiguous  to  the  Kong 
Mountains,  .SmKlan,  the  valleys  of  the  Aln'SKinlan  !\Ioun- 
tains,  the  west<  rn  coast  brtwi'cn  4^  and  S.  Ut..  and 
the  comparatively  narrow  strip  of  country  lying  along 
the  east  coast  from  the  Cape  of  Gootl  Hope  to  the  cqua- 
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tor;  to  which  are  to  be  added  the  deltas  of  the  Nile  and 
the  Quorra. 

The  largest  river  is  the  Nile,  which  probably  has  a 
course  of  not  less  than  V.'iOG  tn. ; but  as  ttic  source  of  its 
remotest  branch,  the  llahr-ci-.\biad  (the  White  Hivor), 
is  slUi  unknown,  its  Icngtli  cannot  be  determined  with 
any  degree  of  precision,  it  is  cqu.illv  im)H>ssib1c  to  dc- 
teiminc  tlie  icngtli  of  the  Quorra  or  Joliba,  the  Niger  of 
the  ancients.  For  though  Its  middle  portion  was  as- 
certained iiy  Mung«)  Faxk,  nnd  its  lower  by  (.'lapperton 
amt  tho  Landers,  its  upper  portion,  which  Si'cms  to 
tr.iTerse  the  high  table-land  cmlusctl  by  the  Kong 
^lountains,  has  no  been  visited.  Its  whole  Icni^h  does 
not  probably  exceed  atibO  ni.  The  course  both  of  tho 
.'Senegal  ami  Gambia  are  known  ; tlic  former  running 
uliout  JtXX)  and  the  Utt<-r  7tNl  ni.  The  rivers  traversing 
the  high  tabic-land  of  Southern  .Africa  arc  only  known 
at  tlieir  mouths  and  a short  distance  Inwards.  'I'hcse 
are  the  Congo  or  Zaire,  and  the  C'oanza,  which  fall  into 
tlie  Atl-intic  Oconn  ; and  the  Zamlicsc,  which  falls  into 
the  channel  of  Mojuimblquc.  The  river  Gareep  or 
tJrange,  which  flows  a short  distance  to  tho  N.  of  the 
Cane  (Colony,  is  pretty  wcH  known  in  its  whole  courre, 
and  may  run  alnuit  (XK)  miles. 

7 Lalet.  — Thew’  are  neither  numerous,  nor  gene- 
rally of  great  extent.  In  the  older  ma|>s  a large  lake 
Is  laid  down  to  the  W.  N.  W.  of  Mozopibique,  c.illed 
Morarl  or  Zambre;  but  Us  existence  is  problcm.-itlcal. 
The  largest  lake  by  far  of  which  we  liavc  any  certain  ac- 
count U th.xt  of  Tchad,  moile  known  and  ;>artly  explored 
by  Messrs.  Dcnlinm  and  ClapiH'rtnn.  It  is  artiiated  al- 
most in  the  centre  uf  the  enutinent.  in  Soodan,  to  tho 
S.  of  the  great  disert,  near  the  l.‘»th  di’greo  of  N.  lat., 
and  under  the  l.'iih  degnv  of  H.  long.  I'be  lake  Debo, 
or  DiUiic,  In  the  xaijie  Ut..  and  under  the  &(h  slegrce  of 
W.  lone.,  traversed  by  the  Niger  or  Joliba,  thiiugli  con- 
siderable, li  of  very  inferior  sliroensions.  Some  lakes 
ore  met  with  in  the  ranges  of  Mount  Atlas.  cs|icrially 
towards  the  Gulf  of  Cabes.  among  which  that  of  Lowdej.'ih 
is  the  most  extensive.  The  greater  number  of  lakes 
seem  to  occur  within  (he  depression  of  the  UMe-lond 
of  'outhcni  Africa,  between  4'^  and  18^  S.  lat. ; but  our 
information  on  this  as  on  rr.O't  other  point*  connected 
with  the  gcograpl'y  of  Africa  Is  in  tiie  last  degree 
vague  and  un**tlsractory.  The  hake  of  l)emla‘.a.  in 
Abyssinia,  traversed  by  the  Bahr-el-Atrck,  or  Lostcru 
Nife,  is  also  of  very  cousiderabic  m.-igiiitude. 

8,  — The  mineral  riches  of  Africa  are  very 

lmp<*rf«x*lly  known  ; but  tho  prolxibillty  seems  to  Im  that 
in  this  res}>ect  it  is  but  little  If  at  all  Interior  tuany  of  tho 
other  great  divisions  uf  the  glotic.  Gold  dust,  principally 
obtain^  from  the  sands  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  rivers, 
forms  a princ  iual  article  of  im;mrt  Irom  Africa  ; and  Iron, 
the  must  ii>erul  of  all  the  metals.  Is  known  to  be  very 
generally  dilfused.  S.alt  is  wanting  in  Soodan  and  mmo 
otlier  very  extensive  district*;  but  etj  th<*  other  hand  it 
is  founil  In  immense  quantities  butli  tu  the  S.  tmd  N.  of 
this  cenirai  district. 

II.  Races  of  7Vo/j/c,  — .\lthongh  wc  nrc  nc- 
ctistoincd  to  coiu>idcr  the  inhabitants  of  Africa 
as  being  generally  of  the  Negro  race,  the  actual 
number  of  varieties  of  the  human  family  occu- 
pying  this  poitiun  of  the  globe  is  not  only  much 
greater  than  tliove  found  in  Kurope,  ljut  the 
ditrerences  in  colour,  form,  and  stature  are  much 
wider.  ’I'here  ate  about  scnc/s  n.sccrtainable  va- 
rieties, which  may  be  enumerated  as  follows, 
beginning  with  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
continent;  viz.,  the  Hottentot,  Knffer,  Abys- 
sinian, Egyptian.  Numidiun,  Nubian, nnd  Negro. 
We  shall  give  n brief  description  of  each  race  in 
this  order.  In  the  JIulleutot  the  colour  of  the 
skin  is  a yellow  ish  brown,  and  has  bc'cn  compared 
to  that  of  a “faded  Icnf.”  The  check  hones  are 
high,  and  much  spread  out  in* the  lateral  direc- 
tion; and  from  these  the  face  is  suddenly  con- 
tracted below  to  a very  narrow  and  pointed  chin. 
No&e  remarkably  flat  and  broad  towards  end. 
Colour  of  the  eyes  a deep  ehesnut;  they  are 
long,  narrow,  and  removed  to  a great  distance 
from  each  other,  'i'he  hair  of  the  head  is  of  a 
singular  nature;  it  docs  not  cover  the  wholo 
scalp,  but  grows  in  small  tuft.s  at  certain  dis- 
tances from  each  other.  When  kept  short,  it 
has  the  appearance  and  feel  of  a hard  shoe-brush ; 
with  this  diflTcrence,  (hat  it  is  curled,  and  twisted 
into  small  round  lumps  about  the  size  of  a mar- 
rowfat pea.  When  sufli  rcd  to  grow,  it  hangs  on 
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the  neck  in  hard  t»Uted  tassels  like  fringe. 
There  it  little  beard ; am!  the  hair  on  other 
pant  of  the  body  is  either  scanty  cr  altogether 
wanting.  ’I’he  stature  of  the  Hottentot  is  very 
sh-irt,  .about  fmir  feet  six  inches  being  considered 
nhiiut  the  middle  .size  for  the  men.  and  four  feet 
for  the  women,  which  is  about  fo'irleim  inches 
short  of  the  aver.'ige  st.nture  of  Kuropeans.  'I’heir 
form  is  slender,  delicate,  and  nut  ill  pro|)or- 
lioneti ; but  altogether  they  may  be  prunounceil 
a very  ugly  race.  The  sex  is  distinguishesl 
from  all  others  of  the  human  race  bva  pendulous 
rug«»se  ehingatioii  of  the  n^mplut  of  from  two  to 
five  inches  long,  and  by  n vast  accumulation  of 
fit  over  the  filutei  muscles,  which  invariably 
takes  place  after  the  first  conception,  lloth  these 
appearances  arc  well  ascertained  to  be  natural, 
ami  in  no  way  the  result  of  art.  The  language 
of  the  Hotletitots  is  as  singular  as  their  ]K‘rsons. 
Its  pronimci.atiua  has  been  compared  to  the 
clucking  of  a ttirkey.  There  arc  numerous 
guttural  .sounds  pnxluced  deep  in  the  thnint. 
nnd  pronounced  with  n peculiar  clack  of  the 
tongue,  w hich  is  qnicklystnick  against  and  with- 
drawn from  the  teeth  or  p.alate.  The  aspirated 
gutturals  are  combined  with  harsh  convinanu 
in  a manner  unpronounceable  by  Kuropeans, 
except  those  who  have  .acquired  the  language 
in  infancy.  No  jioriion  of  this  race,  uncon- 
nected wuh  Kuropeans,  has  advanced  beyond 
the  nidesi  stage  of  the  pastoral  state  of  society. 
When  discovered,  they  had  domesticated  the  ox 
and  the  sheep,  the  flesh  and  milk  of  which  af- 
furdiid  them  food,  and  their  skins,  with  those  of 
wild  anirnaU,  clothing;  they  knew  nothing  of 
tillage,  had  no  fixed  dw'ellings,  nnd  practiHoi  no 
mechanical  art  except  that  of  fabricating  the 
bow  and  arrow.  The  ancient  country  of  the 
Hottentot  vaiiely  may  generally  be  described  as 
that  which  now  constitutes  the  British  colony 
of  the  ('ajM?  of  (rood  Hope. 

The  immetliate  ncighlKinrs  of  the  Hottentots, 
and  lying  N.  and  N.  K.  of  them,  are  the  Kuffers  ' 
— a very  diflTerent  race.  The  colour  of  the 
KalTer  is  neither  black,  like  that  of  the  Negro, 
nor  of  the  colour  of  a faded  leaf,  like  th.ai  of 
the  Hottentot,  hut  of  a deep  brown.  Hair 
short,  curling,  and  woolly;  but  it  is  not  of  the 
W(K)linessof  the  Negro.  Nose  tolerably  elevated  ; 
lips  large  and  thick;  but  the  lower*  maxillar)- 
honedoe*  not  project  in  the  rcmarkablemanner  of 
the  Negro,  nnd  consequently  th«  fascial  angle 
is  much  greater.  I'he  body,  instead  of  being,  as 
in  the  Hottentot,  diminutive  and  feeble,  is  mus- 
cular and  athletic,  and  the  stature  is  equal  to  that 
of  the  Kuropcan  race.  The  peculiarities  of 
the  female  form  in  their  southern  neighbours 
have  no  existence  among  them,  and  the  genius 
of  their  language  is  distinct  nnd  peculiar.  In 
the  useful  arts  they  have  made  considerable 
progress.  Besides  domesticating  the  ox  and 
sheci>.  they  have  also  tamed  the  horse  and  goat ; 
and  their  Agriculture  extends  to  the  cultivation 
of  barley  and  millet.  It  is  a singular  and  dis- 
tinctive imit  that  they  practise  universally  the 
rite  of  circumcision.  Of  the  origin  of  the 
practice  they  can  give  no  account;  and  it  has 
mo^t  proliably  been  derived  from  Intercourse,  at 
some  remote  period,  w ith  some  people  by  whom 
it  was  practis<^. 

The  Jhtfsnniaix  rtiCQ  \i  cntirclv  difTerenl  from 
those  previously  mentioned.  Their  colour  is 
nearly  black;  but  the  hair  is  long,  and  generally 
lank,  like  that  of  an  Arab  or  Hindoo.  Features 
regular,  after  the  Kuroj>can  mwlel,  and  the  nose 
often  aquiline.  The  stature  equals  that  of  the 
Kuro|)can ; and  the  whole  person  is  generally 


1 well  formed,  and  occasionally  handsome.  The 
I nations  compieheridwl  under  this  race  have  made 
j considerable  progress  in  the  useful  arts.  'J'hey 
j have  domesticated  most  of  the  useful  animaU. 

I ns  the  ox,  slu*ep.  horse,  ass,  and  camel ; and 
' cultivate  most  of  the  common  corns,  as  wheat, 
barley,  and  millit.  They  al>o  work,  with  some 
skill,  articles  of  iron,  copper,  and  brass;  ond 
except  the  ancient  Egyptians,  and  probably  the 
Numidians,  are  the  only  native  race  of  the  entire 
continent  who  have  invented  an  alphabet  or 
po&sesHtai  a literature. 

'rhe  Kfipjttinn  race  is  represented  by  the  C'o|>ls 
of  Egypt,  'rhese  have  long  hair,  a yellowish 
dusky  complexion,  neither  tirccian  nor  Arabian, 
a puffWl  visage,  swollen  eyes,  flat  noses,  and 
thick  lips;  and  in  short,  according  to  Volney, 
much  resemble  .Mulattos,  or  the  mixed  ofl^j»rin*g 
of  the  European  and  Negro.  It  i.s  almost  un- 
necesMiry  to  add,  that  this  was  one  of  the  earliest 
civilized  races  of  mankind ; and  that  at  least 
thirty  age.s  ago  it  h.od  already  tamed  the  useful 
animals,  cultivated  the  most  valuable  plants, 
smeluol  the  useful  and  precious  metals,  and 
erectiol  architectural  monuments  which  for  their 
durabilitv.  extent,  and  gnuidour,  still  astonish  the 
Wiirld.  J’hey  w ere  also  among  the  first  to  invent 
hieroglyphic  and  alphabetic  writing. 

The  next  race  to  be  named  is  the  KHtnidian, 
The  people,  not  yet  mentioned,  who  inhabit  the 
northern  jMirtion  of  .\frica  from  about  the  18® 
of  N.  latitude  to  the  .Mcdittrrancan,  and  known 
I by  the  various  names  of  .Moors,  Berbers  'I’uang- 
h»s  and  Tibbans.  are,  in  some  cases  with  a i 
admixture  of  .\rab  blood,  probably  the  almri- 
ginal  inhabitants  of  the  country  before  the  settle- 
ment of  the  I’htt*niciaiis,  Homans,  Vandals,  or 
.\rabs  ; — that  is.  they  arc  the  descendants  of  the 
Eybiaus,  Numidiuns,  Mauritanians,  &c.  M'ith 
this  race  the  hair  is  long  and  black;  eyes  dark; 
the  colour  of  the  skin  h light  brow  n,  hule  deeper 
than  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  Spain;  the  fea- 
tures are  Euntpean,  but  the  nose  generally  not 
very  prominent,  and  never  aijiiilinc,  as  is  often 
the  ca.se  with  the  .\rabian.  .\lthough  apparently 
superior  at  all  limes  in  civilization  to  any  Negro 
nation,  this  race  appears  at  no  )>eriod  to  have 
made  any  remarkable  progre»s  in  arts  or  arms, 
and  scarcely  any  in  letters ; for  it  has  been  as- 
certained only  of  late  years,  rather  as  a matter 
of  curiosity  than  anv  thing  else,  that  they  once 
possessetl  the  art  or  alpli^etic  writing.  Their 
language,  indeed,  is  but  the  jargon  of  a nide 
people,  destitute  of  terms  to  express  the  most 
common  distinct  ideas,  such  a.s  thortneix,  rtntnd- 
rifUytloth^  deathy  SiC.  Such  ideas  are  cither  ex- 
pressed by  circumlocutions,  or  in  more  difficult 
circumstances  recourse  is  had  to  the  Arabic 
language.  Their  inferiority  is  indeed  most  de- 
cidedly implied  by  the  facility  with  which  they 
have  given  way  before  every  successive  race  of 
conquerors  during  a peri^  of  at  least  2500 
years. 

The  next  race  to  be  described  may  be  called 
the  A'ii6ia»  ; and,  w ith  the  exception  of  the  .Abys- 
sinians,  will  comprehend  nearly  all  the  jveople 
of  .Africa  from  about  8®  of  N.  latitude  to  the 
southern  confines  of  Egyqil,  and  from  the  Red 
Sea  and  Indian  Ocean  on  the  east  to  about  the 
25®  of  E.  longilmle  westward.  In  this  race  will 
be  included  the  people  callcil  Barabra  or  Nuba, 
ihc  people  of  Sennar.  the  Sumiili,  the  Snaking, 
the  Bishari,  the  Abnbduh,  the  Galla.  nnd  others. 

A long  oval  counfen.'incc  ; a curved  nose,  some- 
wliat  rounded  towards  the  top;  rather  thick  lips, 
but  not  protruding  excessively,  like  those  of  the 
Negro;  a retreating  chin  ; scanty  beard;  lively 
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dark  ejei;  strongly  frizzled,  but  never  woolly 
hair;  a /indy  fomied  person  of  the  middle  size, 
with  a bronze  complexion — .trethc  physical  cha< 
racteristics  of  this  race.  Some  of  the  nations  of 
this  race  have  made  considerable  progress  in  the 
common  arts  of  life,  but  they  have  no  indigenous 
iiterntiire. 

With  the  exceptions  now  mentioned,  the  rest 
of  the  African  continent  may  be  said  to  be  pco> 
pled  by  the  Xegro  race,  which  commences  at 
the  southern  boundary  of  the  great  de>ert,  and, 
embracing  both  the  weaterii  and  eastern  coast, 
with  the  island  of  Madagascar,  extends  to  about 
‘JO^  of  S.  latitude.  • 

*rhu  following  arc  the  leading  characteristics 
of  this  well-known  variety  of  our  species:  — 
Skin  and  eyes  black;  hair  black  and  woolly; 
skull  compressed  laterally,  and  elongated  towaids 
the  front;  forehead  low,  narrow,  and  slanting; 
cheek  Iwnes  prominent  j jaws  narrow  and  pro- 
jecting; upper  front  teeth  oblique;  chin  reced- 
ing; eyes  prominent;  nose  broad,  thick,  flat,  and 
cunfusedwilh  the  extended  jaw  ; li{>s  particularly 
the  u]>per  one,  very  thick  ; palms  of  the  hand 
and  soles  of  the  feel  Hat;  tibia  and  /ibuia,  con- 
vex ; pelvis  narrow ; knees  turned  in,  toes  turned 
out.  The  stature  and  physical  strength  are  equal 
to  that  of  the  Kuropeaii,  while  the  latter  exceeds 
that  of  any  other  race.  Many  of  the  Negro 
nations  have  made  considerable  progress  in  the 
necessary  and  useful  arts,  _ a progress  w hich, 
it  may  be  safely  n/Iinncd,  greatlv  .surpasse.s  that 
made  by  any  native  nation  of  America.  'Fhey 
cultivate  many  useful  grains,  roots,  and  fruits; 
have  appropriated  the  sc'rviccs  of  the  most  U'-eful 
of  the  domestic  animate,  such  as  t^c  ox,  hor.se, 
uss,  canicl,  goat.  shec|s  anti  hog, 'all  of  which 
appear  to  be  indigenous.  Jt  is  singular,  how. 
ever,  that  no  Negro  nation,  nor  even  any  native 
African  nation,  has  ever  had  the  ingenuity  to 
tame  and  train  the  elephant,  a service  to  civiliza- 
tion which  has  been  i>crrormed  by  almost  every 
.\siutic  nation  to  whose  country  this  animal  is 
indigenous  and  which  there  is  abundant  evidence 
to  show  was  done  by  the  Cartliaginian  and  Uoiiutn 
sculers  in  .Africa. 

It  is  a still  more  striking  fact  that  no  Negro, 
and  indeed  no  .African  nation,  save  the  Kgyjv 
lians,  Abyssiniaus,  and  partially  the  Nnmidians, 
ever  possessed  a literature,  or  had  ingenuity  to 
invent  any  alphabet,  however  rude. 

The  general  character  thus  sketched  belongs 
with  more  or  less  intensity  to  the  whole  Negro 
race  within  the  limits  we  have  assigned  to 
it;  but  it  is  not  at  the  same  time  to  be  for- 
gotten that  there  is  much  variety  ~ a greater 
perhaps  than  exists  among  (he  European  or  any 
other  family.  We  shall  endeavour  to  describe  a 
few  of  the  most  remarkable  and  best  ascertained 
of  these.  The  Manditif:os  are  a numerous  peo- 
ple, occupying  the  mountainous  country  on  the 
west  side  of  the  continent  which  lies  towards  the 
sources  of  the  rivers  Senegal  and  Gambia.  They 
pos$e.vs  the  true  Ne^ro  teaturcs,  but  nut  in  an 
exaggerated  form.  Xhe  colour  is  black,  with  a 
mixture  of  yellow;  the  person  strong,  s^mime* 
trioal,  and  above  the  middle  stature.  Of  all  the 
Negro  races  the  Mandingos  have  exhibited  the 
greatest  aptitude  for  improvement.  They  are 
industrious,  enterprising,  and,  compared  with 
their  neighbours,  of  an  open  and  generous  cha- 
racter. I'hey  have  adopted  the  Alohammodan 
religion,  and  with  it  the  letters  and  literature  of 
Arabia.  The  Foulahs^  or  Faules,  inhabit  the 
aainc  portion  of  Africa.  The  colour  of  the  skin 
with  this  race  is  a sort  of  reddish  black.  Their 
countenances  are  regular,  and  their  hair  longer 


and  not  so  woolly  as  that  of  the  ordinary  Negro. 
They  arc  robust,  courageous,  industrious  and 
enteqirising,  and  like  the  Mandingos  hme 
adopted  the  literature  and  religion  of  Arabia. 
Altogether  they  make  a considerable  approach  to 
the  family  which  we  have  before  described  under 
(he  name  of  the  \ubian.  'I'hc  Suhiiias  are  a 
^uat  robust  Negro  race,  not  exceeding  5 feet  K 
inches  high.  ’rhey  are  remarkable  for  their 
courage  and  hardihood,  and  have  made  consi- 
derable progress  in  the  common  arts  of  life,  but 
have  not  ad(>pted  Muhammedanisin  or  the  j\rabic 
letters.  The  inhabit  both  the  maritime  and 
mountain  country  on  the  south  banks  of  the 
Senegal,  and  are,  in  fact,  the  /irst  Negro  nation 
wc  encounter  on  the  western  side  of  the  continent 
aAer  quitting  the  Berbers.  Their  complexion 
is  a Zinc  transparent  deep  black.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  thick  lips  and  a nose  much  rounded  at 
the  end,  their  features  make  some  approach  to 
the  European.  The  hair  is  crisp  and  wo<d]y, 
the  stature  (all,  and  the  figure  good.  To  the 
south  of  the  Gambia,  and  extending  to  ('ape 
Palmas,  wc  find  the  race  called  i-'c/of/nj,  of  a 
deep  black  colour;  with  longish  woolly  hair; 
features  so  regular  as  to  be  thought  to  bear  some 
resemblance  to  the  Hindoo;  and  of  ^ight  and 
short  stature,  but  much  agility.  'Hicsc  are  nearly 
in  u savage  state,  'i'o  (he  south  of  the  Keluups 
are  the  Papals^  a race  of  very  ugly  Negroes,  of 
dull,  gross,  and  ferocious  ospect,  with  very  (lat 
noses,  and  of  a dirty  livid  colour.  These  and 
some  other  races  resembling  (hem  are  followed 
in  proceeding  southward  by  the  Dullomy  &c.,  of 
n fine  black  colour,  of  good  features,  and  well 
made,  with  persons  above  the  mean  stature. 
Proceeding  southward,  and  more  to  the  Gold 
coast  and  the  countr)’  lying  inland  ffom  it,  we 
find  the  Intor,  Fantcc,  and  Ashantce  nations, 
which  appear  to  constitute  another  distinct 
variety  of  the  Negro  race.  It  is  of  the  mean 
stature,  and  well  pru|>ortioned.  'I'hc  face  is  of 
an  oval  funii ; the  eyebrow’s  loAy  and  thick ; 
the  lips  fresh,  red,  onef  not  hanging  dow  n as  in 
the  extreme  fotmsofthc  Negro;  and  the  nose  not 
so  flat.  'I'he  hair  is  rather  curled  than  woolly, 
and  occasionally  so  long  os*  to  roach  to  the 
shoulders.  Now  and  then  are  to  be  seen  ex- 
amples rather  Asiatic  than  African.  No  nation 
of  this  variety  has  ever  possessed  the  art  of  writ- 
ing, either  springing  up  among  themselves  or 
borrowed  from  strangers;  and,altnuugh  they  have 
all  made  considerable  progress  in  several  of  the 
common  arts  of  life,  th<^  are  in  the  habitual  per- 
petratioti  of  cruel  and  ferocious  rites,  not  to  be 
paralleled  Iw  anv  other  race  of  mankind.  From 
the  Bight  of  Biafra  down  to  *20^  S.  latitude,  where 
wc  encounter  the  KafTers,  there  is  comparatively 
little  variation  from  our  general  description  of  the 
Negro  family.  In  the  interior  of  Africa  Iving 
between  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon,  wnicn 
cross,  or  are  supposed  to  cross,  the  entire  con- 
tinent in  about  10”  of  N.  latitude,  and  the  great 
desert,  we  have,  ns  far  as  our  very  imperfect 
information  extends,  little  variety  from  the 
common  tv|>c  of  the  Negro.  This  is  the  country 
which  the  Arabs  cal)  ^mdan ; a word  which 
means  the  country  of  **  black  men,**  and  is  ex- 
actly equivalent  to  the  Persian  word  Ilindo<>tan. 
On  the  east  coa»t  of  .Africa,  between  the  Kaffcr 
and  Nubian  races,  wc  have  nothing  but  true 
Negroes.  It  is,  however,  to  be  observed  of  these, 
that  although  the  woolly  head,  bhick  skin,  flat 
nose,  thick  lips,  and  projecting  jaws  are  never 
absent,  their  excess  which  is  found  in  general  on 
the  westeni  coa.st  docs  not  exist.  L'nder  the  same 
denomination,  though  shorter  and  feebler,  is  to 
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be  included  the  inhabitants  of  the  island 

or  Madajrascar;  who,  because  thtur  lanjruaj^e 
contains  prtibably  about  100  or  150  words  or  Ma- 
layan, are  absurdly  sup(>osed  by  sonic  writers  to 
be  of  the  Malayan  nice,  which  they  uo  more 
resianble  than  ifiey  do  Kuropoans.  The  intro- 
duction of  such  tenns  has  in  fact  been  satisfac- 
torily accounle<i  for  by  the  driflin;?  of  boats  with 
crews  of  iMalays  from  the  shore  of  the  island 
of  .Sumatra,  two  or  three  authentic  examples 
of  which  have  occurred  withiu  our  own  times. 
The  fact  of  such  occtirrcnces  haviiij:^  taken  place 
IS  u suflicient  answer  to  the  app<ireni  difficulty  of 
o|ien  boats  with  their  crews  performing  a yoyage 
which  cannot  be  less  than  3000  nautical  miles, 
'i'lie  manner  in  which  such  events  would  take 
))lacc  is,  we  think,  obvious  enough.  .\  trading  or 
fishing  boat  with  a few  cocon  nuts  aflbrtling  meat 
and  drink  to  the  crews,  and  known  to  be  a con- 
stant sea-stock  in  such  cases,  driven  from  the  | 
co.ist  of  Sumatra  in  the  height  of  the  N.  K,  , 
monsoon,  would  in  due  courne  be  carrieil  into 
the  S.  K.  trade  wiial,  and,  going  with  a flowing  . 
sheet  before  the  wind  (the  only  course  she  could  ' 
pursue),  would  be  carried  to  the  shore  of  Mada- 
gascar in  a shorter  time  and  with  more  safety 
than  might  at  iir»t  be  imagiiie<l. 

•Such  is-  a brief  and  necessarily  imperfect 
account  of  the  races  of  men  iiifuibiting  .\frica. 
*l'hc  subject  is  indeed  full  of  difficulty;  not  only 
from  its  extent,  variety,  and  cumpicxit^  hut  also 
from  the  ini]>erfect  information,  and  indoc<i  in 
most  cases  the  entire  ignorance,  which  exists  re- 
garding it.  'Fho  number  of  different  n:ition.s, 
and  even  of  distinct  languages,  is  pro]>ortiunnl 
to  the  barbarism  of  the  |K*ople  ; and  there  is  no 
quarter  of  the  globe,  America  cxcejiterl,  in  which 
the  number  of  both  is  so  great.  In  our  impiiry 
we  have  been  able  to  detect  at  least  200  lan- 
guages, and  indeed  the  empire  of  iioniuu  alone 
IS  .said  to  contain  no  less  than  thirty. 

Amount  of  Population.  — There  arc  no  means 
whatever  by  which  to  fonn  any  estimate  of  the 
|H)puhition  of  .Africa.  Ilence'the  gre.at  discrc- 
p.ancy  among  the  guesses  that  have  been  made 
of  its  amount.  According  to  llalbi  it  con- 
tains dO.000,000,  whereas  Maltc-Hnin  gives  it 
70,000,000, and  the  Weimar .\Imanac  101,000,000 

III.  Animalsof  Afica. — 'I'hcse,  at  its  northern 
extremity,  where"  it  approaches  KurojH?,  and  at 
Its  ca.stern,  w here  it  approaches,  or  rather  joins 
Asid,  are  generally  the  same  as  those  of  these 
two  portions  of  the  globe;  but  throughout  its 
greater  jinrt  they  are  not  only  dilferent  from  the 
Kuropean  and  .Vfrican  species,  but  cqtially  also 
from  the  animalsof  the  two  portions  oi  .Ainericn. 
and  from  those  of  the  Oceanic  continent  and 
islands.  We  shall  confine  our  observations 
chiefly  to  those  more  immediately  subservient  to 
the  uses  of  man. 

Of  I270known  species  of  terrestrial  Mammalia 
there  have  l>oen  discovered  in  .Africa,  although 
more  imperfectly  explored  than  any  other  jiortion 
of  the  globe,  no  fewer  than  290.  of  which  2-12  ' 
arc  iK'Culiar  to  this  continent.  Of  the  Quarlru-  ! 
mana,  comprehending  apes,  monkeys,  and  le-  | 
murs,  there  are  55 species,  of  which  48  arc  peculiar 
to  it;  notune  of  them  being  identical  with  the 
species  found  in  Asia  or  America.  The  most 
remarkable  of  the  whole  tribe  is  the  Simia  /rog- 
lodyUSy  or  chimpansee,  which,  after  a careful 
anatomical  comparison  with  the  orunt*  utnn  of 
Borneo,  is  now  considered  to  make  in  physical 
Ainnation  a ne.'irer  approach  toman  than  the  lat- 
ter, while  it  is  iinquesiionahly  more  lively  and 
intelligent.  Of  the  Clufiroplrra^  or  Iwils,  there 
are  30  species  in  Africa,  4 of  which  only  are 


I common  to  it  with  Europe  and  Asia,  'llie 
carnivorous  animals  of  .Africa are  b'6  in  number, 
of  which  14  only  arc  found  In  other  iiarts  of  the 
world.  'I'hc  most  remarkable  of  these  is  the 
lion,  which  is  known  historically  to  have  once 
existed  in  the  east  of  Europe  and  west  of  .Asia. 
With  the  exception  of  an  inferior  variety  found 
in  some  parts  of  northern  Hindustan,  this 
animal,  so  renowned  in  the  fable,  poetry,  painting, 
and  sculpture  of  almost  every  nutinn  of  the 
old  world,  frotn  China  to  Spain,  is  now  con- 
fined to  Africa  {J^nnm  anUa  w'hich 

it  ranges  from  its  N.  to  its  S.  extremity. 
I'nnthcrs,  leo)>ards.  arid  many  small  species  of 
the  feline  race  also  exist;  and  the  cat  has  been 
domesticated,  though  it  be  much  more  rarely 
found  in  this  state  than  in  Europe,  Asia,  or  even 
.America. 

Of  the  Canine  family,  Africa  contains  the  dog, 
wolf,  fox,  j/ickal,  and  hyena.  The  dog  has  not 
been  found  there  in  the  wild  state,  but  many 
varlelit*s  exist  in  a scmi-diunesticatcd  condition, 
living  in  troops  in  the  towns  and  villages,  as  it 
does  in  almost  all  the  countries  of  .Asia.  The 
.Africans  have  never,  that  wc  are  aware  of,  used 
it  for  fiHMl  or  labour,  or  even  for  the  cha.se. 
Jackals  and  foxes  are  numerous.  Africa  may  be 
considered  the  peculiar  country  of  the  hyena; 
for  of  font  existing  species  one  only,  lielo'nging 
t<i  Ilindostan,  is  found  out  of  its  limits.  Of 
the  f'merra,  or  civets,  several  species  exist  in 
Africa;  among  which  Is  the  true  civet  cat,  do- 
mesticated by  the  natives  to  produce  civet ; and 
a species  of  the  Moncoos,  viz,  the  celebrated 
Ichneumon,  or  mt  of  I’hnmoh.  Of  bears,  which 
either  still  exist,  or  arc  known  to  have  existed, 
in  almost  every  country  of  Europe,  Asia,  ami 
.America,  no  example  h.as  yet  been  found  in 
.Africa. 

'fhe  Marsupial  order  of  animals,  or  that  of 
which  the  feniiiles  have  n double  w omb,  is  wholly 
wanting  in  Africa,  as  it  is  in  Kurojie  and  con- 
tinental Asia.  Of  the  Undent  iMninmalia,  or 
gnawers,  Africa  yields  many  species  of  rats, 
.sr|iijiTelii.  and  four  or  five  species  of  hare;  while 
the  rabbit  is  thought  to  have  been  originally 
brought  to  Euro|)e  through  Spain  from  tne  Af- 
rican coast  of  the  Mediterranean.  'I’hc  Pnchjf- 
' (lermatOy  or  thick-ikinned  onler,  is  very  abundant ; 
more  so  indeed  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world,  Wc  find  among  t^iese  the  horse,  ass 
xebra,  dow,  and  quagga;  the  elephant,  rhino- 
ceros. hij)]K)potainus  common  hog,  and  lingallo 
or  .African  boar.  .Although  the  horse  cannot  be 
.as.sertwl  to  be  a native  of  Africa,  not  being  found 
in  the  wild  state,  it  has  been  domesticated  there 
from  the  earliest  ages  of  history.  'J'he  Numi- 
dians  had  their  cavalry  when  the  Romans  first 
'became  acquainted  with  them;  and  the  horse 
, docs  not  appear  to  have  been  a .stranger  even 
to  the  ancient  Egv’piians;  though  among  the 
mummies  of  quadrupeds  found  in  the  catacombs 
that  of  this  animal  dm*s  not  appear.  The  most 
improved  of  the  Negro  tribes  |>ossevsthe  horse, 
and  have  often  a numerous  cavalry;  but,  like 
Asiatics,  generally  the  Africans  do  not  apply  the 
horse  to  draught  or  burthen,  and  confine  its  use 
to  war  or  pleasure.  When  the  .Arabs  conquered 
Egypt  and  northern  Asia,  they  introduced  their 
own  breed,  which,  mixed  in  some  degree  with 
the  native  one,  constitutes  the  barb  and  Egv]itian 
horse  — little  inferior  to  the  pure  Arabian  blood 
itself.  The  Dutch  and  English  introduced  into 
the  colony,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
continent,' their  respective  national  breeds ; and 
the  soil  and  climate  of  Africa  being  found  gene- 
riilly  congenial  to  the  constitution  of  the  horse. 
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h has  thmen  and  multiplied  there  as  every 
where  else. 

The  ass  is  most  probably  not  a native  of 
Africa,  or  we  should  still,  in  a country  so  little 
occupied  by  man,  find  it  in  its  wild  state,  as  we 
do  in  so  many  countries  of  Asia.  It  has,  how- 
ever, been  introduced  into  Kg)'pt  and  Barbar)', 
— possibly  by  the  .Arabs,  — and  thrives  cxM-cmely 
well  in  l^th.  The  zebra,  the  dow,  and  the 
quaggo,  quadrupeds  peculiar  to  Africa,  and 
beautiful,  at  least  a.s  to  colour,  arc  found  in 
troops  all  over  its  arid  plains  and  deserts.  But 
from  a natural  indocility  or  waywardness  of 
temper,  or  from  the  unskiffulness  of  the  African 
people, — probably,  indeed  from  both  causes, — 
and  the  jMJssession  of  the  horse  and  ass,  they  have 
never  been  tamed  and  ipplie<l  to  economical  uses. 

liuminat ing  animals  are  not  less  abundant  than 
the  PacfiyilcTiiuUa.  Of  the  157  specie.s  of  those 
which  ore  ascertained  to  exist,  73  are  found  in 
Africa  j and,  with  the  exception  of  10,  all  of  them 
ore  peculiar  to  it.  The  dromedarj*,  or  single- 
humped camel,  is  now  abundant  in  all  the  dry 
parts  of  Africa,  and  is  the  princi(>al  beast  of 
burthen.  In  the  earliest  portion  of  scriptural 
history  it  is  mentioned  as  being  employed  in 
carrying  on  the  trade  between  Syria,  Arabia,  and 
Kgypt,  and  therefore  it  is  fairly  concluded  that 
it  was  well  known  to  the  ancient  Egyptians.  It 
is  also  found  sculptured  on  some  of  the  earliest 
Egyptian  architectural  monuments.  Egypt,  how- 
ever, from  |H).sition,  physical  character,  and  civi- 
lization, was  always  more  an  .Asiatic  than  an 
African  country;  and  from  the  fact  of  the 
camel's  existing  there,  its  general  diffusion  over 
the  country  cannot  be  inlerred.  It  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  known  in  the  portion  of 
Africa  lying  along  U)e  coast  of  the  ^lediter- 
lanean  during  its  )K)s>ession  by  the  fiomnns ; 
and  it  seems  not  improbable,  therefore,  as  some 
liavc  conjectured,  that  its  general  diffusion  over 
the  continent  was  the  work  of  the  Arabs,  afier 
their  adoption  of  the  Mohammedan  religion  in 
the  7th  century.  The  known  to  the 

Uomans,  and  used  in  their  games,  is  exclusively 
an  inhabitant  of  the  dry  parts  of  .Africa.  Not- 
wiihstandiiig  its  size,  strength,  and  gentleness, 
it  has  never  been  applied,  in  its  domesticated 
state,  to  any  useful  purpose  of  man;  and  from 
iu  eccentric  and  awkward  form  and  movement, 
is  jirobably  unfit  for  any. 

Iloriied  cattle,  or  oxen,  of  manv  varieties,  are 
general  among  all  the  more  civilized  tribes  of 
Africa;  and  in  Egypt  the  existence  of  the  ox 
is  coeval  w ith  the  curliest  records  of  the  country. 
Mummies  of  this  animal  have  been  found  in 
the  catacombs,  supposed  to  be  not  less  than  three 
thomand  years  old.  Whether  the  original  stock 
was  imported  or  was  indigenous,  cannot  be  as- 
certained; but  most  probably  the  latter,  for  (he 
common  ox  in  the  wild  slate  is  nut  known  to 
exist  in  any  part  of  this  continent  as  it  does 
in  many  parts  of  Asia  and  its  islands,  and  as  it 
is  known  once  to  have  done  in  Europe.  l*he 
buffalo  (Bos  bubalus)  has  been  naturalised  in 
Egy])t  since  the  middle  ages,  having  been  Intro- 
duced from  India  throuifn  the  conquests  of  the 
Arabs.  One  species  of  the  ox  family  only  is 
ascertained  to  be  indigenous  to  Africa,  and  is 
peculiar  to  its  southern  extremity,  'lliis  is  the 
buffalo  of  the  Cape,  or  Bus  Coffer;  an  animal  of 
great  size  and  ferocity,  whicn  ho.s  never  been 
tamed,  and  is  probably  untamcable. 

•Sheen  and  go.ils  exist  throughout  all  the  drier 
parts  or  the  continent ; but  neither  are  found  iu 
the  wild  state,  and  have  probably  been  intro- 
duced. 'I'he  prevalent  variety  of  the  first  is  that 
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with  the  fat  tail,  of  from  10  to  30  pounds  weight, 
the  same  which  is  so  general  in  Persia,  Arabia, 
and  Tartary;  and  which,  though  long  looked 
upon  as  a rarity  and  a monstrosity,  is  probably 
as  extensively  diffused  over  the  globe  as  the 
variety  more  familiar  to  us.  The  wool  and 
flesh  of  the  fat-tailed  sheep  arc  greatly  inferior 
to  those  of  our  own  breed  ; but  Inc  flesh  of  the 
lamb  is  thought  to  be  superior.  'l*here  arc  said 
to  be  but  two  species  of  deer  — one  or  which  is 
the  common  fallow  deer — existing  in  this  con- 
tinent, and  these  arc  confin^  to  the  countries 
bordering  the  Mediterranean.  This  is  compen- 
sated by  the  existence  of  not  less  than  6U  species 
of  antelope,  all  peculiar  to  it;  a number  far 
exceeding  that  of  the  genus  found  in  every  other 
part  of  tne  world.  .Some  of  the  species,  as  the 
gazelle,  do  not  excetnl  a foot  and  a half  high, 
ami  are  remarkable  fur  the  beauty  and  graceful- 
ness of  their  form.  Others  arc  equal  in  size 
to  a large  ass  or  zebra;  as  the  gnu,  which  has 
the  body,  tail,  and  paces  of  a horse.  'I'he  most 
numerous  species  is  perhaps  the  springbok ; 
w hich,  in  the  wide  plains  of  southern  Africa,  is 
said  to  be  found  in  herds  of  10, (.00,  or  even 
50,000.  Not  one  of  the  whole  family  has  ever 
been  domesticated  for  the  purposes  of  food  or 
labour  by  the  natives,  as  the  rein  and  fallow  deer 
have  been  in  Europe. 

The  elephant  is  found  i.i  all  (he  wooded  and 
low  parts  of  Africa,  from  the  nurthern  limits  of 
the  great  desert  to  the  southern  cape ; and  gene- 
rally in  greater  numtiers  than  any  where  else  in 
the  world,  if  we  except  Ceylon  and  therountries 
lying  between  llindostaii  and  China.  The 
African  elephant  differs,  specifically,  from  the 
.Asiatic.  The  crown  of  the  tooth  is  marked  by 
a lozenge  instead  of  ribbon  stripes ; tlie  hind 
foot  has  three  toes  instead  nf four ; the  forehead 
is  convex  instead  of  concave,  ond  the  ears  arc 
longer.  In  point  of  size,  general  form,  sagacity, 
and  docility,  there  is  probab'y  no  great  difference. 
So  native  African  people,  that  we  arc  awore  of, 
ever  tamed  the  elephant.  When  on  African  is 
told  that  this  is  done  in  the  East,  he  is  as  incre- 
dulous as  a European  would  be  if  an  African  told 
him  that  his  countr)'men  tamed  the  himiopota- 
nius,  and  used  it  as  a beast  of  burden.  The  only 
hint  we  have  seen  that  such  a thing  may  be, 
is  given  by  Mr.  Campbell,  the  African  traveller, 
who  informs  us  that  he  was  told  by  a people  of 
the  interior  whom  he  encountered,  that  another 
people  more  advanced  in  civilization  than  them- 
selves,  the  ^lahalasley,  "wear  clothes,  n't/e  on 
elephants^  climb  into  their  houses,  and  arc  gods." 
That  the  elephants  used  by  the  ('arthaginians 
were  of  the  .African  species  there  cannot,  wc 
think,  be  the  least  question.  One  of  the  con- 
ditions of  the  treaty  forced  upon  them  by  the 
Homans  after  the  battle  of  'Aumm  implies  this 
clearly  enough.  'I'hcy  were  to  surrender  all  the 
elephants  wmeh  they  had  tamed,  and  to  tame  no 
more  for  the  future.  * It  is  obvious  enough  that 
had  the  cle]>hants  been  Asiatic,  they  would  onlr 
have  been  brought  to  Africa  when  already  tamed. 
'I'he  Carthaginians  being  of  an  Asiatic,  and  not 
an  African  stock,  form  no  exception  to  our  pre- 
vious remark.  I'he  Kgv'ptians,  the  only  people 
of  Africa  from  whose  ingenui^  we  might  have 
looked  A>r  the  domestication  of  the  elepbant,  had 
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none  to  tame;  nor  was  their  highly  cultivaUfI  me^ticated  from  the  Carthaginians.  It  is  very 
country  well  suited  fur  their  use,  if  they  had.  remarkable  that  it  is  now  wholly  unknown  to 
As  a contrast  to  the  Africans  it  may  be  ob-  any  Aft  ican  people  in  the  domestic  state,  except 
Hcrscd,  that  there  is  no  people  of  .\sia  whose  as  im}K)ited  by  European  colonists  — a singular 
country  produces  the  elephant  by  whom  it  h.xsnot  proof  of  apathy  and  dulness  In  the  whole  race, 
been  domesticated  and  used  as  a be.ist  of  bur-  This  bird  scetns  to  supply,  in  Africa,  the  place 
den,  from  the  Hindoos,  themost  civilizi'd,  to  the  of  the  common  fowl  of  Eim)pe,  Ihe  peactKks 
Malays,  the  least  so.  The  Africans  consider  the  and  phenjwinta  of  Asia,  and  the  turkeys  and  alec- 
clcphant  only  as  n beast  of  chase,  and  hunt  it  [ iros  of  America.  'I’he  ostrich,  which  once  ex- 
for  its  ivory,  its  Hesh,  and  its  hide  : and  the  herds  . lemkHl  to  the  nearest  parts  of  Asia,  is  now  cun- 
are  so  numerous,  and  the  population  so  scanty,  j fined  to  Africa;  attd  the  Anibs  are  said  to  have 
that  the  supply,  according  to  present  ciivum-  intrt>duci*d  the  practice  of  breeding  them  in  ibe 
stances,  appears  for  all  practical  purjKises  incx-  domestic  state,  in  onler  to  obtain  their  feathers 
haustible.  in  greater  ;>erfecti4)n.  Of  our  summer  birds  of 

The two-horned  rhinoceros,  of  a difr.Tcnt  sj>c-  ]Mis.vige  many  pass  their  winters  in  Africa;  a.s 
cies  from  the  two-horned  rhinoceros  <*f  Sumatra,  the  cuckoo  and  nightingale,  some  sw  allows  and 
inhabits  the  same  localities  as  the  elephant,  and  the  common  <]uail  and  land-rail.  The  cheerful 
is  hmUctl  with  the  same  avidity  by  the  natives  and  active  period  of  ihcir  lives,  therefore,  is 
for  its  tough  and  thick  hide  and  its  horns,  p.ns^cd  among  us,  and  the  note  of  the  cuckco 
Traces  for  ox-harness,  but  above  all  shields,  are  and  song  of  the  nightingale  are  wholly  unknow  n 
madeof  the  fonner,  w liich  are  in  repute  through-  to  the  p«-i:ple  of  .Africa.  The  woods  of  tropical 
out  all  eastern  countries ; and  the  latter  arc  usexi  Africa  abound  w ith  hints  of  the  parrot  family, 
for  their  supposed  medical  virtues,  and  arc  a re-  from  those  w hich  are  no  bigger  than  a l.nrk,  to 
gular  object  of  tmfllc.  It  may  be  observed  of  some  which  are  cxju.il  in  ?.12C  to  a large  falcon, 
this  species  of  rhinoceros,  as  well  ns  of  the  two  As  in  South  America,  the  Indian  Islands,  and 
which  belong  to  India  and  its  islands,  that  their  Australia,  they  are  remarkable  for  the  variety 
docility  and  cajiacitv  for  domestication  are  not  and  brilliancy  of  their  plumage,  their  diss<mant 
inferior  to  those  of  the  elephant  itself.  The  and  incessant  notes  >md  their  utter  inutility  to 
slow  and  sluggish  movements  of  this  animal  man.  l*ro}>ortional  to  the  number  of  gramini- 
Makc  it,  notwithstanding  these  qualities  and  its  vorous  aiid  fnigivoroiis  birds,  and  of  wild  mam- 
great  strength,  an  unsuiiablc  beast  of  burthen,  inalK  and  reptiles,  is  th.at  of  eagles,  hawks, 
especially  in  countries  where  the  elephant,  the  vultures,  and  other  birds  of  prey, 
ox.  the  btilTalo.  and  the  horse  exist;  and,  con-  Among  Ueptiies  arc  tobc  foundagreat  variety 
sequently,  it  has  never  been  applied  to  such  a v^f  the  lizard  family,  from  the  chameleon  up  to 
pur|}ose.  the  crocodile;  aim  of  snakes  (a  fesv  ]K>isonous, 

'I  he  hippopotamus  is  exclusively  a native  of  but  the  greater  number  harmless),  some  sj>ccics 
Africa,  inhabiting  the  rivers  ami  fresh-water  not  exceeding  a few  inches  long,  up  to  the  py- 
lakes  of  the  whole  continent,  from  the  southern  thon,  which  measures  30  feet  in  length.  All  the 
coniines  of  the  Sah.ira  nearly  to  the  extreme  spccie-s  of  this  cla‘5  differ  from  those  of  A'ia 
cape.  It  was  well  known  to  the  Gn'oks  and  and  .America,  not  to  say  of  Europe,  or  the 
Uomans  as  an  inhabitant  of  the  Nile;  fn>m  Indian  Islands,  or  .Australia.  Africa,  of  course, 
which,  however,  it  has  now  disapi>eared  every  abounds  in  the  insect  tribe.  Of  thc.se  the  bee 
where  below  the  third  «i;ardct.  In  the  rivers  alone  U directly  useful  to  man,  but  has  never 
and  lakes  of  tropical  Africa  it  still  exlst.s  in  tin-  been  dome^t^catcd  by  the  Africans.  Africa  yields 
diminished  numbers,  being  from  its  locality  diill-  no  useful  insect,  such  as  the  kerme.s  of  Europe 
cult  to  come  .at  by  the  hunter.  .and  Western  Asia,  the  lac  of  Eastern  .Asia,  or 

'Ihc  common  liog.  In  the  wild  state.  Is  said  to  the  cochineal  of  South  .America, 
be  found  at  the  two  extremities  of  the  continent,  IV.  Plnnts  of  y^rica.  — In  reference  to  its 
where  it  npproaclies  Europe  and  Asia,  vis.  liar-  Flora,  Africa  may  be  divided  into  three  regions, 
bary  and  Egypt ; but  there  is  no  evidence  of  the  the  Atlantic,  the  Eciuinoxiol,  and  the  Austral ; 
existence,  anywhereelse  iu  .Africa,  of  this  animal,  to  which  we  may  ada  the  principal  islands  on  its 
which  was  at  one  time  general  throughout  western  and  eastern  side,  vi*.  the  Canaries  and 
Europe,  and  is  still  general  throughout  Asia  and  Madagascar,  with  the  Mauritius  and  Hourbon. 
its  large  islands.  Its  place  seems  to  be  taken  The  plants  of  the  Mediterranean  coast  differ 
by  the  lingalio,  or  marked  boar.  This  animal,  little  or  nothing  from  those  of  the  opposite  shore 
which  has  teetli  of  a formation  and  growth  re—  of  Andalusia.  Wheat,  barley,  maize,  rice,  the 
RPinbling  those  of  the  elephant,  and  a large  pen-  grape,  the  fig.  and  olive,  thrive  here  in  perfection, 
dulous  protuberance  supported  by  a bony  process  as  does  the  date.  It  is  not  until  we  reach  as  far 
on  each  cheek,  giving  It  a hideous  np])caraiice,  south  as  Egypt  that  the  Flora  assumes  a cha- 
is  not  only  found  on  the  coniiuonl,  but  in  Ma-  racter  intennediate,  ns  it  were,  between  Eiiro- 
dagascar  and  the  Canary  Islands  It  has  never  pcan  and  Tropical ; and  here,  to  the  plants  already 
been  domesticated,  but  the  common  hog  has  enumerated,  mav  be  added  the  sugar-cane,  cotton, 
to  a limited  extent.  indigo,  and  coffee.  In  Upper  EgaTit,  Nubia, 

The  native  Ornithology  of  .Africa  docs  not  and  Abyssinia,  we  have  a somewhat  peculiar 
present  the  same  number  of  subjects  subservient  vegetation  ; and  here  we  find  the  acacias^  which 
to  man  as  that  of  .\.sia,  or  even  of  .America,  produce  gum-arabic,  and  the  camas^  which  yield 
The  common  fowl,  goose,  and  duck  are  all  of  the  medicinal  senn.a.  In  Alnssinia  first  ap- 
them  probably  strangers  and  there  is  no  doubt  pears  the  Scitamineous  fnmilv  of* plaits,  the  same 
that  this  is  the  case  with  at  least  the  first.  'Ihey  which  in  the  East  yields  ginger,  lunneric,  and 
are  bred  by  the  native  inhabitants,  but  onlv  to  a cardamoms.  'I'he  coftee  plant  still  grows  wild 
very  limited  extent.  The  only  bird  which  Africa  in  the  same  region,  which  is  indeed  supposetl 
has  contributed  to  the  jumltry-vard  is  the  Guinea  to  be  its  native  country, 

hen ; of  this  genus  there  arc  four  or  five  species  In  the  Eqninoxinl  part  of  Africa  a totally  new 
found  abundantly  on  the  western  coast  and  its  vegetation  ])rej*cnts  itself,  entirely  differing  from 
islands.  The  bird,  as  its  Latin  name,  that  of  Euro|>c,  and  almost  equally  so  from 

implies,  was  known  to  the  Uomans,  and  bred  those  of  tropical  .Asia  and  America.  One  con- 
by  them.  Most  probably  they  rc'ceivcd  it  do-  spicuous  forest  tree  of  great  size,  however,  the 
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Hombax  pcntandrum^  is  common  to  the  three 
continents.  Another  forest  tree  of  vast 
tuUc,  the  liaobab}  or  Adansonia,  is  sup|>osed  to 
afford  examples  of  the  oldest  living;  ori^anized 
matter  on  our  globe;  some  specimens,  by  count- 
ing the  number  of  their  concentric  circles,  being 
estimated  at  near  6,000  years  old.  'Ihc  African 
oak,  or  leak,  which,  however,  is  probably  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other,  though  its  botanical  place 
has  not  been  as  yet  ascertained,  is  an  inhabitant 
of  the  same  n^gion.  The  bamboo,  so  common 
and  so  useful  in  Asia  and  America,  is  unknown 
to  Africa.  Whole  plains  in  this  quarter  are 
occasionally  overspread  with  the  papyrus  plant, 
to  the  exclusion  or  every  other.  Peculiar  palms 
of  course  abound  ; among  which,  however,  the 
date  is  no  longer  found.  The  most  us.  ful  of 
these  is  that  which  yields  the  oil  of  commerce, 
the  lUaia  Gith’eeniis,  Whether  from  the  bnrlMi- 
rism  of  the  natives  or  the  uncongeniality  of  the 
soil  and  climate,  corns  arc  little  grown,  and  their 
place  is  taken  by  hardy  farinaceous  roots,  pulses, 
Ac. ; as  the'  Dioacoria  or  yam,  the  Anichis  or 
ground  nut,  and  the  pigeon  pea  or  Cytisus  enjan. 

J he  fruitH  of  tropical  .Africa,  in  comjmrisun  with 
those  of  Kiiro]>e,  Asia,  the  Asiatic  islands,  or 
America,  are  few  in  number  and  of  indinerent 
quality.  The  most  remarkable  arc  (he  nitta 
or  donim  {Parkin  Africana),  a species  of  custard 
apple  {Anona  Stnejialenmi,  the  safu,  the  cream 
fruit,  the  negro  peach  {Janocephatus  taurina\ 
the  monkey  apple,  pigeon  plums  iCkryu}hnlanua\ 
the  Rammee  apple  {Mammea  Ajricana'),  and  the 
star  apple  {Chrysophyllum).  The  pine  apple,  a 
native  of  America,  grows  luxuriantly  in  the 
forests,  as  if  it  were  indigenous. 

As  we  approach  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  continent,  a new  form  of  vezetation  pre- 
sents itself,  difIbring  cssci'tially  from  that  of 
every  other  part  of  the  world,  but  bearing  the 
nearest  analogy  to  that  of  Australi.i.  Its  charac- 
ter is  suited  to  the  arid  nature  of  the  soil  and 
climate;  and  the  prevailing  genera  arc  euphorbias, 
aloes,  erassulos,  and  heaths,  of  endless  species, 
and  oAen  of  great  beauty;  plants  generally  with 
fleshy  leaves,  and  slender  roots,  which  arc  nou- 
rished more  by  dew  than  by  the  moisture  of  the 
earth.  The  grasses  ore  generally  coarse,  and 
ft>rcst  trees  arc  onl^’  founa  in  the  moister  parts 
near  the  banks  of  river*. 

In  the  Canary  Islands  the  species  are  for  the 
most  part  European,  but  their  growth  and  luxu- 
riance is  tropical.  The  great  island  of  Madagascar 
has  on  its  western  side  plants  common  to  Africa, 
and  on  its  eastern  some  that  arc  common  to 
the  Indian  archipelago.  Rut  generally  both  here  , 
and  in  Rourbon  and  the  Mauritius,  the  Flora  is 
pet'uliar  and  local. 

From  this  brief  sketch  of  the  native  Flora  of 
Africa,  wc  shall  be  disposed  to  conclude,  that 
although  it  may  be  eoually  varied,  grand,  and 
beautiful  with  those  or  Asia  and  America,  it 
yields  far  fewer  obiects  ministering  directly  to 
the  uses  of  man.  To  Asia,  or  Egj'pt  (n  country 
African  only  by  jiosition),  Africa  probably  owes 
the  banana,  the  orange,  lime  and  lemon,  the 
tmnarind,  the  cocoa-nut,  cotton,  and  .sugar- 
cane. Jt  may  ev»n  be  conjectured  that  it 
owes  to  the  same  source,  and  perhaps  (hrtmgli 
the  Fhccnician  setdeis,  wheat,  barley,  (he  grape, 
fig,  ,viul  poinogrunrite.  'i'o  America  it  mupies- 
tiomibly  owes  maize,  tobacco,  manioc,  and  the 
pine  apple. 

If  Africa  be  excelled  by  Europe.  Asia,  and 
America,  in  its  turn  it  immeasurably  exceeds 
Australi.'i,  which  yields  neither  useful  com,  root, 
uor  fruit 


V.  Felicism  »,  in  its  most  degrading 

and  oflensive  form,  is  the  religion  of  the  greater 
number  of  the  inhabitants  of  Africa,  being  pro- 
fessed by  almost  all  the  Negroes,  and  by  nearly 
all  the  natives  of  Madagascar.  They  appear 
generally  to  admit  a good  and  an  evil  principle, 
have  their  lucky  and  unlucky  days;  and  their 
priests  claim  the'  power  of  preserving  men  and 
animals  from  the  iuHiienceof  evil  spirits.  Several 
of  these  nations  have  a national  and  supreme 
fthiche:  the  people  calk'd  Ouidoh  nr  Widah,  for 
instance,  worship  the  serpent  an  order  of  priest.* 
and  ])rii-stes.seH  being  set  apart  to  minister  to 
this  rcjitilc.  The  Rissagos  worship  the  cock; 
and  the  tribes  on  the  Right  of  Renin,  who  roganl 
their  own  shadow  as  a have  a lizard  for 

their  principal  divinity.  Other  tribes  worship 
alligators,  hyena.*,  ieopards.  Ac. ; and  in  some 
instances  immolate  to  them  human  victims.  The 
Agows,  who  reside  near  the  sources  of  tJic  Nile 
in  Abyssinia,  have,  with  less  ubsur<lity  than  most 
others,  i'rom  time  immemorial,  ofiered  sacrifices 
to  the  genius  of  that  river.  The  narrative  of 
the  Motir  Sydy  flamed  represents  the  inhitbit- 
anls  of  \Va»senah  and  some  tribes  of  Nubia,  and 
of  other  countries  in  the  region  of  the  Nile  and 
the  interior  of  Africa,  as  worshippers  of  th« 
moon;  and  those  contiguous  to  Cape  Mesurado 
in  Guinea  as  worshippers  of  the  sun.  TheGalla 
hold  05  sacred  certain  trees  and  stones,  the  moon, 
and  some  of  the  stars.  Sometimes  the  N’egroi’S 
frame  Idols  with  a human  countenance;  and 
Capt.  I'uckcy  and  Dr.  Smith  were  surprised  to 
see,  on  the  banks  of  the  Zara  in  the  interior  of 
Africa,  idols  with  European  figures,  and  re- 
sembling the  F^yptian,  or  rather  the  old  Tuscan 
statues.  The  Betjouanas  have  a kind  of  high- 
priest,  who  ranks  us  the  must  important  per- 
sonage aflerthc  king.  At  Dagoumba,  in  central 
Guinea,  there  is  a famous  oracle,  the  resort  to 
which  renders  it  the  entrepot  of  a flourishing 
commerce.  According  to  IW.  Douviilc  (who, 
though  rcfericd  to  by  Raibi,  is  a very  doubtful 
authority),  the  Cas^ange,  Molou.xs,  ^lucl^ingi, 
Moucangdiua,  and  other  nations  of  southern 
Nigritia.  like  many  tribes  in  its  centre,  unite  to 
idolatrous  superstitions  the  horrible  practice  of 
human  sacrifices;  ar.d  though  of  an  hospitubb* 
disposition,  arc  sai<l  to  be  cannibals.  .Such  are 
I the  dreadful  aberrations  to  which  uninstructed 
! and  uncivilized  man  is  exposed. 

' Among  these  nations,  human  sacrifices,  ac- 
cording to  M.  Doiiville,  take  place  only  on  the 
accession  of  a sovereign  or  on  the  occurrence 
of  some  great  epidemic.  The  victim  is  always 
selected  out  of  the  country,  and,  if  possible,  at  a 
great  distance  from  the  place  of  sacrifice : it 
must  be  a young  man  or  woman,  and  ignorant 
of  the  fatc'that  await*  him  or  her  till  the  mo- 
ment of  immolation.  Should  any  one  reveal  the 
fearful  secret,  death  is  the  inevitable  penalty. 
During  the  interval  between  the  selection  and 
the  sacrifice  the  victim  is  kept  with  the  greatest 
care,  and  every  possible  means  is  adopted  for  the 
purpose  of  making  him  fat.  On  the  nrriuil 
of  the  fatal  moment,  he  is  suddculv  pul  to 
death  in  the  midst  of  imposing  solemnities,  ni;d 
in  the  presence  of  the  king,  grandees,  ami  puiple 
a.*scmbled  to  witnes.s  the  spectacle.  lliskHtyis 
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usu&Uy  f)uaner<>d,  and  immediately  roasted,  to  be 
portioned  out  among  the  spectators  according  to 
their  rank,  and  devoured  on  the  sp<it.  But  enough 
of  these  brutalizing  enormities  perpetrated  in  toe 
sacred  name  of  religion.  * 

With  the  oiceplion  of  Abyssinia  and  the  co- 
lonies founded  in  modern  times  on  some  ]>oints 
of  the  African  coast,  where  Christianity  is  pro- 
fessed, Mohammedanism  prevails  in  all  the  coun- 
tries of  Africa  not  devoted  to  Kcticism  and  idola- 
try. It  is  very  widely  diffused,  having  extended 
itself  over  the  whole  of  Barbary,  Egypt.  Nubia, 
dec.,  and  being  professed  by  a considerable  num- 
ber of  the  mure  advanced  Negro  nations.  Its 
introduction  has  been,  perhaps,  the  greatest 
boon  ever  conferred  on  Africa,  and  has  tended 
materiallv  to  improve  the  habits  and  morals  of 
the  people.  The  Koran  is  the  only  recognized 
code  in  many  countries;  and,  what  is  singular, 
the  Arabic  is  every  where  throughout  .Africa,  w ith 
the  exception  of  Abyssinia,  the  language  used  by 
such  of  the  natives  as  either  read  or  write.  It 
was  introduced  in  the  first  age  of  the  Hegira,  and 
has  participated  but  little  in  the  improvements 
that  have  since  been  made  upon  it  in  Asia.  Ara- 
bic has  been  for  some  centuries  the  language 
of  the  Copts  or  descendants  of  the  ancient  £gyp* 
tians. 

l*he  Christianity  that  prevails  in  Abyssinia  is 
largely  alloyed  with  deba.sing  practices  and  ob- 
servances; and  the  priests  arc  as  ignorant  and 
worthless  as  can  well  be  imagined.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Cape  Colony,  the  seats  of  Chris- 
tianity in  other  parts  of  the  continent  are  too 
trifling  to  deserve  notice ; but  a considerable 
number  of  Christians  of  various  denomiimtiuns, 
and  of  Jews,  arc  fourvd  in  countries  where  Mo- 
hammedanism and  I’i'ticism  are  prevalent. 

VI.  /.angMage.  — Balbi  has  given  a classifi- 
cation of  the  people  of  Africa  according  to 
their  languages.  IVrhaps  it  was  im)*osi.iblc  to 
have  selected  a worse  standard.  We  kt.uw  little, 
and  sometimes  literally  nothing,  of  thop^ple 
in  some  very  extensive  countries,  and  it  it  be 
possible  wc  Know  still  less  of  their  languages. 
Our  know  ledge  oC  the  latter  is  indeed  in  most 
instances  exceedingly  imperfect  ; so  that  any 
classification  of  the  people  bottomed  gn  it  must 
necessarily  be  little  else  than  a tissue  of  errors. 
'I'he  Arabic,  as  we  have  just  seen,  is  the  learned 
language  of  the  entire  continent.  'I'hc  Berber 
is  the  vernacular  idiom  of  the  Barbary  states; 
the  Sangoa  is  used  in  Guinea;  and  the  Poul, 
the  lolof,  Ac.,  bear  the  names  of  the  people  by 
whom  they  are  spoken.  The  Ambounda  is  the 
language  of  all  the  tribes  between  the  Congo 
and  the  coast  of  Mozambique.  As  was  to  be 
expected  from  the  low  state  of  civilization  of 
those  by  whom  they  are  used,  these  languages 
are  all  tnisembly  poor.  'I'he  reader  will  tind  in 
the  article  Abyssinia  some  account  of  the  lan- 
guage of  that  singular  portion  of  the  African 
continent. 

VII.  Govrrnmeni. — Most  forms  of  govern- 
ment may  be  found  in  .Africa.  Despotism,  how- 
ever, in  its  worst  and  most  ofTcnsivc  shape,  is 
by  far  the  more  prevalent.  In  some  slates  there 
exists  a sort  of  feudal  aristocracy,  and  in  others 
an  aristocracy  de{>ending  on  the  rude  distinctions 
of  su|)erioi'  strength  and  prowess  in  war.  which 
partici|v,ntes  to  n greater  or  less  extent  in  the 
rights  of  sovereignty,  and  in  some  they  are  oc- 
casionally shared  by  the  people.  .Some  large 
states  consist  of  a kind  of  confederacy  of  petty 
chiefs,  who,  however,  are  very  frequently  at  war 
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with  each  other.  In  fact,  with  but  few  cxceptiona. 
slavery  and  anarchy  reign  triumphant  through- 
out Africa.  And  it  would  be  to  no  puqHJse,  even 
if  we  were  accurately  informed  as  to  the  dis- 
crepancies in  the  fonns  of  government  cstabhsljed 
in  different  (larts,  to  waste  the  reader's  lime  by 
detailing  in  what  respect  one  barbarous  and  gene- 
rally fluctuating  system  of  goverimicut  diU'ered 
from  another. 

A'l  1 1,  fruiitstri/  in  .Africa  is  at  the  lowest  ebb. 
Except  where  they  arc  a.sM>ciated  with  or  have 
been  instructed  by  Europeans  or  Arabs,  the  Afri- 
cans have  made  little  progre^  in  the  arts.  All 
the  more  laborious  occupations  are  devolved  on 
females;  and  in  .some  |>arts  the  wives  of  kings 
or  |ietty  princes  arc  made  to  till  the  land  fur  the 
sup|)ort  of  thoir  barbarian  lords.  Even  the  most 
necessary  arts  are  in  an  extremely  backward 
stale.  The  ground,  after  being  soaked  with  rain 
or  covcri'd  with  the  mud  brought  down  by  the 
rivers  during  the  inundation,  is  not  ploughed,  but 
merely  scratched  with  a hoe.  ThcTc  arc  no 
doubt  sundry  exceptions  to  the  extreme  indo- 
lence, stupitfiiy,  and  barbarism  that  seem  to 
distinguish  the  bulk  of  the  native  races.  The 
Mandingoes  have  made  considerable  advances 
in  civilization,  and  arc  advantageously  distin- 
guished among  the  people  of  the  west  coast ; but 
the  Ovas  of  Matlagascar  are  said  to  be  in  this 
res|)cct  discriminated  from  the  o(her>.  and  to  be 
not  only  the  most  industrinu.s  people  of  (liat  gn*at 
island,  but  of  the  whole  .African  continent,  Egypt 
and  Barbary  excepted.  'I’he  A.shantees,  too, 
seem  to  be  in  this  as  in  some  other  rvsjH^U 
superior  to  the  bulk  of  the  Negroes;  and  this, 
indeed,  is  one  of  the  grounds  on  which  they  have 
been  supposed  to  be  not  of  Negro  but  of  Abys- 
sinian or  Eihiopic  origin.  — {’linuditch ),  It  is 
farther  true,  as  has  been  rentarsed  hy  Balbi,  that 
the  cotton  and  other  inanufai  tures  of  Egypt 
have  recently  attained  tuconsideruble  importance. 
But  their  prugfes:>  has  been,  ns  every  one  knows, 
ford'd  and  fucii.ious.  In  |voint  of  fact,  too.  they 
arc  carried  on  wholly  ui;der  the  supcriiUcndencc 
of  Europeans,  and  are  no  evidence  whatever 
of  the  improvement  of  the  .Africans  in  manu- 
fneturing  iiolustry. 

It  is  a curious  fact,  that  the  smelting  and 
working  of  metals,  which  would  seem  to  retjuire 
a degree  of  intelligence  or  of  traditional  know- 
ledge  hardly  consistent  with  their  backward  state 
in  other  respects,  is  pretty  extensively  carried  on 
bv  several  of  the  Negro  tribes. — [Ualbi,  p.  844.). 
(lenerally,  however,  the  arts  practised  by  the 
natives  are  of  the  most  liiniU'd  description,  and 
ore  restricted  to  those  necessary  to  supply  the 
most  indispensable  vvanu.  I'he  tanning  ot  lea- 
ther, the  weaving  of  cotton  cloths,  and  the  manu- 
facttire  of  mats  arc  every  where  earned  on  ; and 
in  parts  the  articles  producc'd  are  of  a very  good 
quality,  and  have  much  beauty.  But  the  natives 
are  for  the  most  \mrt  ignorant  of  the  use  of  the 
^huttIe;  ami  in  weaving  {lass  the  threads  of  the 
woof  between  tlu^se  of  the  warp  one  after  the 
other,  by  the  unasvjsted  agency  of  the  hand ; 
taking  a mouth  or  two  to  dc.^patch  as  much 
work  as  a Ktiropean  could  efl'ect  by  means 
of  his  l(X)m  in  ns  many  hour.* ! In  all  tlieir  works, 
in  fact,  they  display  little  contrivance  or  design, 
but  generally  only  a sort  of  indolent,  stupid  rou- 
tine— (Mtxi.  I'mivrsal  Ilistoiy,  xiv.  p.  SI.) 

IX.  Commerce.  — It  may  up])ear  a singular 
and  not  easily  explained  fact,  that  notwith.vtand- 
ing  the  low  state  of  the  arts  in  Africa,  and  the 
dimculties  of  the  country,  an  extensive*  inter- 
course ha.'«  l»een  carried  on,  from  the  remotest 
antiquity,  bi'lwcen  very  distant  parts  of  tliat  con- 
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tinent.  This,  no  doubt,  has  been  owiti^  to  the 
natural  productions  in  (;reutest  deinarct  bein^ 
confined  to  certain  localities;  and  to  the  facilities 
afforded  for  traversing  the  vast  desorta  which 
intersect  Africa  by  the  nid  of  the  numerous 
oases  with  which  they  arc  studded  ; and  the 
employment  of  the  camel,  or  %itiv  of  the  desert. 
Salt  and  dates  arc  the  principal  articles  con- 
veyed from  northern  to  ceritral  Africa.  The  ci- 
tensive  region  of  Soudan,  to  the  south  of  the 
great  desert  of  Sahara,  is  completely  destitute 
of  these  valuable  arttcles.  Both  of  them,  but 
CH|)eciaUy  salt,  are,  hov%evcr,  in  great  demand 
in  it;  the  latter  being,  in  m.iny  parts,  so  highly 
prized  and  so  scarce  as  to  be  employed  to  per- 
form the  functions  of  money,  'inis  tu-cessar}' 
article  is  found  in  various  places  in  the  desert, 
while  dales  arc  found  in  the  greatest  abundance 
all  along  its  north  frontier,  the  country  adjoining 
to  it  being  called  from  this  circumstance  lliledul- 
gerid,  or  the  country/  of  dales.  But,  though  desti- 
tute or  these  im|>ortant  products,  central  .Africa 
has  others ; such  as  gold  dust,  ivory,  gums, 
palm  oil,  feathers,  and  above  all  slaves,  fur 
which  there  has  always  been  a ready  market  in 
Barbary  and  Kgypt.  In  conn^quence  of  this 
natural  adapUtiun  of  the  products  of  one  part 
of  the  continent  to  supply  the  wants  of  another, 
an  intercourse  has  subsisted  amongst  them  from 
the  remotest  antiquity.  Kven  so  early  os  the  days 
of  Herodotus  the  merchants  engaged  in  the  in- 
terior traflic  had  penetrates]  os  far  as  the  Niger, 
or  one  of  the  rivers  flowing  into  lake  Tchad; 
which  the  venerable  father  of  history  c«)n‘cctly 
describes  as  a considerable  river  beyond  a sandy 
desert,  which  it  required  many  days  to  cross 
flowing  eastward,  and  infested  with  crocodiles! 
(II.  § ) Kgypt  and  different  towns  in  the  N. 

or  Barhary  states  have  always  been,  and  continue 
to  be,  the  great  scats  of  this  trade.  It  is  carried 
on  at  present  as  it  was  3,rC0  years  ago,  wholly  by 
caravans.  'rhc»>e  consivt  of  an  indefinite  number 
cf  camels,  scldotii  less  than  .^>00,  and  often  as  many 
as  from  1,500  to  g,000.  They  do  not  follow  a 
direct  course  across  the  desert  from  their  |Kitnt 
of  departure  to  where  they  arc  destined,  but 
diverge  to  the  oases,  or  verdant  spots,  where  they 
procure  water  and  refresh  themselves.  If  they 
be  tli&appoititcd  in  finding  water  at  one  of  these 
resting-places,  or  be  overtaken  by  a land-storm, 
the  consequences  are  often  most  disastrous.  In 
1H05,  a caravan  proceeding  from  Tiinbuctoo  to 
Tafilet,  not  having  found  water  nt  n resting-place, 
the  whole  persons  belonging  to  it,  2,(<K)  in 
number,  with  about  1,800  camels  perished  mise- 
rably!— {Jachsou's  .Worocco,  p.  .Sff9.  Secalsothe 
excellent  chajtter  in  7/crrcn,  on  the  Land  Com- 
merce of  the  C'arthagitnans, ) 

Exclusive  of  this  internal  commerce,  Africa  has 
carried  on  a cunsitlerable  commerce  by  sea,  since 
the  discover)- of  her  W.  coasts  by  the  l^ortugui^; 
but  the  probability  seems  to  be  that  she  has 
lost  more  than  she  has  gainesl  by  this  com- 
merce. Slaves  have  been  the  staple  article  of 
ex|K)rt  from  the  African  coast;  and  in  some 
years  as  many  as  1 10,000  or  120,000  have  been 
carried  across  the  Atlantic.  It  has  been  said, 
and  no  doubt  truly,  that  the  opening  of  this  new 
and  vast  outlet  for  slaves  was  advantageous  to 
Africa,  by  lessening  the  odious  practice  of  can- 
nibalism, and  preventing  the  immolation  of  the 
captives  taken  in  war.  But,  admitting  this,  it 
seems  notwithstanding  abundantly  certain  that 
the  slave-trade  has  b^n  productive  of  a far 
greater  amount  of  misery  than  it  has  suppressed. 
\Vithout  stopping  to  inquire  whether  death  might 
not  be  preferable  to  slavery,  it  has  nuilliplied  the 


latter  in  no  ordinary  degree.  Formerly  the  peace 
of  the  country  was  comparatively  little  disturbed 
by  wars  ; but  now  a w holcsale  system  of  brigan- 
dage and  robbery  is  organized  in  man^  cxtctisivo 
districts ; the  bulk  of  the  people  being  hunted 
down  like  game  by  the  petty  princes,  and  by  the 
Mohammedans,  who  aJ^t  to  believe  that  they 
are  entitled  to  capture  and  sell  the  **  idolaters/* 
to  serve  os  beasts  of  burden  in  another  hemis- 
phere. Hence  it  is  that  the  suppression  of 
occasional  instances  of  cannibalism,  and  of  the 
sacrifice  of  human  victims,  has  been  supplonted 
by  a widely  diffused  system  of  rapine,  produc- 
tive of  a total  want  of  security,  and  subversive  of 
every  thing  like  good  ^vernmeni  and  good  order. 
Until  this  state  of  things  be  totally  changed,  U 
would  be  idle  to  expect  tliat  civilization  should 
make  any  progress  in  the  countries  where  it 
exists.  Its  abolition  is  indispensable  as  a preli- 
minar)’  measure  to  give  them  even  a chance  ol 
emerging  from  the  barbarism  in  which  they 
have  been  so  long  involved. 

There  seems  to  be  a reasonable  ]>ro.<:pect  that 
the  meritorious  efforts  of  Great  Britain  for  the 
siippres'-ion  of  the  slave-trade  will,  at  no  very 
distant  period,  be  crowned  with  success,  in  so 
far  at  least  as  the  nations  of  Europe  and  Ame- 
rica arc  concerned.  But  it  is  quite  otherwise 
with  the  slave-trade  carried  on  from  the  interior 
with  the  Barbary  states,  Egypt,  and  Arabia. 
'I'liere  arc  no  grounds  for  sup|>u.<iing  that  it  will 
be  speedily  suppressed.  Probably,  indeed,  it  is 
destined  for  a while  rather  to  increase.  Luckily, 
however,  it  is  much  less  extensive  tlian  that 
carried  on  from  the  W.  coast,  the  entire  exjHirt 
of  slaves  rarely  amounting  to  .so  many  as  10,000 
in  a single  year,  and  it  is  not  accompanied  by 
so  many  disa.strous  rcKults. 

Exclusive  of  slaves,  palm  oil,  gold  dust,  ivory, 
giim.s,  teak,  timber,  wax,  hides,  feathers,  Ac. 
are  the  principal  articles  imported  into  AV. 
Europe  and  America  from  Africa.  'Phe  most 
exaggerated  notions  seem  to  have  been  always 
cnterl.iiiHHl  of  the  value  of  the  trade  and  of  its 
capacity  of  extension.  That  it  may  be  mate- 
rially increased  is,  no  doubt,  true;  but  the  fair 
presumption  seems  to  be,  that  the  wants  of  the 
native  Africans,  and  their  industry,  are  much 
too  contracted  to  admit  of  their  ever  becoming 
extensive  demanders  of  European  pnxluce. 

Carthage,  the  first  maritime  iiow  cr  of  aiiiiiiuity, 
though  situated  in  northern  Africa,  was  a Pliir- 
nician  colony,  and  her  fleets  were  principally 
manned  from  her  colonie.s  in  the  Mediterranean. 
Since  the  fall  of  this  powerful  republic,  no  Afri- 
can ]>cople  has  bad  the  smallest  claim  to  be 
called  maritime.  The  most  advanced  nations 
are  at  this  monient,and  have  always  been,  nearly 
ignorant  of  the  art  of  ship-building.  It  is 
to  European  engineers  and  carpenters  that  the 
Pacha  of  Egypt  is  indebted  for  his  ships;  and 
every  one  knows  that  this  was  formerly  the  case 
with  the  deys  of  Algiers,  Tunis,  &c.  In  some  few 
places  the  natives  fit  out  a sort  of  large  cutters  ; 
not,  however,  for  the  purpose  of  trade  or  fishing, 
but  to  engage  in  piracy. 

Besides  salt,  to  wfiich  we  have  already  al- 
luded, gold  dust  or  tibbar  and  cowTics  are  the 
articles  principally  used  as  money  in  Africa. 
'I'he  latter,  a species  of  small  shell  gathered  on 
the  shores  of  the  Maidive  islands,  are  u.'<cd  in 
small  payments  throughout  Hindostan ; but  in 
the  interior  of  Africa  their  value  is  a^ut  ten 
times  greater  than  in  Bengal. 

X.  The  iociai  condition  of  the  people  of  Africa 
is  as  depressed  as  their  industry  and  their  science. 
But  what  cite  could  be  looked  fur  where  rcticiam, 
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idolAtiy,  and  the  mo»t  reroUiu|^  supcnitition  arc 
•o  Tcry  prevalent?  Polygamy  may  be  said  to 
be  di&\iscd  all  over  Atrica;  and  thuii;;h  for- 
bidden in  Abyssinia,  the  marria^^e  tie  is  there  so 
slight  as  hardly  to  have  any  sensible  influence; 
and  morals  are,  in  this  rcsi>cct,  in  a state  of  almost 
total  dissolution.  That  cannibalism  formerly 
existed  to  a frightful  extent  in  many  |Mrts  of 
Africa,  cannot  be  doubted;  and  though  it  has 
greatly  declined,  partly  because  hf  the  intro- 
duction of  Muhammecianism,  amt  partly,  and 
principally,  perhaps,  because  of  the  ready  and 
advantageous  markets  that  have  long  been  u}>ened 
in  the  West  Indies  and  Americ.a  for  the  slaves 
or  captives  taken  in  war,  there  seems  to  be  no 
doubt  that  it  still  exists  among  certain  tribes. 
Ami>ng  some  considerable  nations  the  exposure 
of  children,  and  the  slaughter  of  those  that  arc 
deformed  or  maimed,  is  not  tolerated  merely,  but 
enforced.  In  some  parts  human  blood  is  reported 
to  be  mixed  up  with  the  lime  or  morinr  used  in 
the  construction  of  temples.  .And  it  is  said  to 
be  usual  among  the  greater  number  of  the  nations 
on  tlic  coast  of  Guinea  for  rich  individuals  to 
immolate  human  victims  once  in  their  lives  to 
themunes  of  their  fathers!— {//«//»/,  p.8H9. 

2d  ed. ) Atrocities  like  these  are,  however, 
principally  confined  to  the  least  improved  tribes 
of  the  Kegro  race.  Hut,  speaking  generally, 
barbarism,  cruelty,  and  the  most  degrading  su- 
|K*rstition  are  universally  prevalent  among  by 
far  the  greater  number  ot  the  nationsof  .Afncan 
origin.  — (See  art.  Ashastee.  ) 

Asalrcs^y  stated,  with  the  exception  of  Kgypt 
and  Abyssinia,  all  the  science  and  literature  to 
be  found  in  Africa  are  of  .Arabic  origin.  The 
Arabs  have  schools  established  in  (’airo,  Merou, 
and  Darfour,  in  the  region  of  the  Nile;  in 
.Morocco,  Fez,  Algiers,  Tunis.  Ac.,  in  IJarbary; 
nnd  there  are  schools  among  the  Mandingoes. 
I'uulahs,  Jolofs  and  other  ^Iohamnu>d.-tn  nntion.s 
«)f  central  Nigritia  or  Soudan : these  arc  placc<l 
under  .Mohammedan  teachers,  and  assist  in  dis- 
seminating the  rudiments  of  .Arabic  learning 
and  science.  'I'hc  fmrope.'in  colonies  at  the 
Cape,  and  various  other  places  along  the 

coast,  have  been  regarded  as  so  many  centres, 
whence  the  language  and  literature  of  Kurope 
might  be  expected  gradually  to  .spread  over 
the  whole  continent.  Rut  our  anticipatioan  in 
this  respect  arc  far  from  sanguine;  nnd  the 
presumption  seems  to  be  that  if  barb.irism  and 
ignorance  are  not  to  be  immortal,  they  are,  at 
all  events,  destined  to  a prolonged  existence  in 
Africa, 

X I.  Cautes  the  Jnferioritif  of  the  Afrkam. — 
The  low  state  of  the  arts  in^Africa,  and  the 
barbarism  that  so  generally  prevails  in  it,  have 
been  variously  accounted  for;  and,  perhaps,  wc 
are  vet  without  the  means  of  coming  (o  any  sa- 
tisfac'tory  conclusion  in  regard  to  either  matter. 
But  it  would  seem  that  the  first,  or  the  low 
state  of  the  arts,  is  mainly  attributable  to  the 
climalc,  which  supersedes  the  use  of  manv 
articles  indispensable  In  regions  more  to  the  N. 
,and  S.  Mamif.icturing  indu.iitry  is  principally 
ilevoteil,  in  Knropean  ami  .\siatic  countries,  to 
the  pro<iuction  of  articles  of  clothing ; but  w here 
clothes  are  an  incumbrance,  and  mo.st  of  llte 
people  are  satijified  if  they  have  n piece  of  coarse 
common  cotton  stuff  to  w rap  round  their  middle, 
it  would  be  ahstml  ami  contraclictorv  to  e\i»ect 
that  this  great  d.-parttneiil  of  mAmifucturing  in- 
.lustry,  and  its  many  dependent  and  snb.sidmry 
arts,  should  make  any  progress.  The  agriculture, 
tiH»,  of  the  greater  part  of  Africa  is  exceedingly 
unfavourable  to  the  development  of  u spirit  of 


enterprise  and  invention.  7^e  seasons  diflbr  but 
little  from  each  other;  and  in  those  tracts  not 
condemned  to  perpetual  sterilitv,  that  is,  in  the 
tracts  wateriMl  by  the  periutlical  rains,  or  by  the 
overflowing  of  the  rivers,  the  rudest  husbamlty 
is  sufik'ient,  the  heat  of  the  sun  operating  on 
the  moisture  of  the  soil  being  nil  but  enough  to 
produce  the  most  luxuriant  crops.  The  houses, 
too,  in  tropical  climates  may  be  constructed  at 
comparatively  little  exfiense ; and,  except  for  the 
cooking  of  victuals  fires  would  be  a nuisance. 
It  is  idle,  therefore,  to  wonder  at  the  backward 
slate  of  industry  in  .Africa.  It  would  be  as  rea- 
sonable to  expect  to  find  a manufactory  of  freezing 
machines  at  the  .North  (!a|>e,  a.s  to  cxfiect  to  find 
extensive  cloth  factories  in  Nigritia.  The  in- 
dustry of  a country  always  bears  some  ]>ri>- 
portion  to  the  wants  and  ncccHsities  of  its 
inhabitants;  and  few  comparatively  of  those 
things  which  employ  li  large  part  of  the  industry 
of  Kuropeans  being  wanted  in  .Africa,  they 
are  but  little  produced. 

It  is  true  that  besides  the  great  articles  now' 
referre<l  to,  there  arc  others,  such  as  articlea 
of  show  and  o'-tenlation,  aimis,  Ac.,  for  which  it 
might  be  supposed  the  taste  in  Africa  w'ould  be 
as  strong  ns  in  Kurope.  Rut  these  arc  costly 
articles;  and.  in  point  of  fact,  arc  never  found 
generally  diffused  in  anv  country  not  distin- 
guished by  itsindustrv’.  ^^ena^e  not  instinctively 
laborious  or  enterprising.  Industry-  is  with  them 
only  a means  to  an  end  — a sacrifice  they  must 
pay  to  obtain  supplies  of  the  necessaries  and  con- 
vcnicncies  of  human  life.  Whereverthcsacrifice 
required  to  procure  food,  clothes,  and  other 
necessary  accommodations  is  considerable,  the 
population  is  generally  industrious;  and  a taste 
for  labour  being  widely  dif!\jsed,  those  who  are 
not  obliged  to  apply  thcm.sclvcs  to  the  production 
of  nccc.sMiries,  engage  in  the  production  of 
superfluities.  Rut  wherever  the  principal  wants 
of  man  may  be  supplied  with  hut  little  exertion, 
indolence  becomes  the  distinguishing  charac- 
teristic of  the  popuKition;  and  instead  of  em- 
ploying their  spare  time  in  the  production  of 
articles  of  ostentation  and  luxuiy,  they  usually 
wa.ste  it  in  idleness  nnd  apathy. 

In  addition  to  the  circumst.nnces  now  mcn- 
liuncd  explanatory  of  the  low  slate  of  the  arts 
in  .Africa,  and  the  barbarism  prevalent  in  it,  the 
Negroes  and  other  African  races  have  been  sup- 
posed by  some  philosophers  to  be  naturally  in- 
ferior in  point  of  intellect,  and  not  to  possess 
the  same  capacity  for  improvement  as  the  Eu- 
ropeans, or  people  of  the  I'aiicasian  variety. 
'I’his  supposition  has,  however,  been  vehementiy 
dcnieii ; and  it  h:\s  been  contended  over  and 
over  again  that  the  pectiliarcircumstances  under 
which  they  have  been  placed  suflicienlly  account 
for  the  condition  of  the  .Africans  — for  their  want 
of  a literature  and  their  low  civilization.  'I'hnt 
great  weight  should  be  attached  to  the  com>i- 
dcTations  now  mcntione<l  is  true ; but  .still  wc 
do  not  think  that  they  are  sufijctcnt  wholly  to 
account  for  the  existing  state  of  things.  Egypt 
was,  at  H very  remote  perirrl,  the  ]>Tlneipal  sent  of 
science  and  of  art ; and  various  n.itions  t»f  .Africa 
were  in  contact  with,  ami  liatl  a pre'.ty  extensive 
intercourse  with  the  I'gvpti.viu,  nnd  aho  with 
the  ]*ha‘iiicians,  and  .afurwards  the  Romans. 
Rut  they  seem  to  have  profiled  liit!e  or  nothing 
hy  this  asMH'iattnii.  .\iul  while  the  jicoplc  of 
(ifceco,  Asia  Minor,  and  Magna  GrA*cia  raised 
ihenisolves  in  n comparatively  brief  pericHl  to 
the  highest  pitch  of  civilizuiion  an<l  refinement, 
the  mitions  of  Africa  continue,  without  a so- 
litary exception,  dow  n cveu  to  the  present  day. 
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immerscfd  in  the  pv^isost  barbnrism.  Surely, 
however,  during  the  space  of  S>()00  or  <4,OCO 
years,  opportunities  must  have  been  alforded  to 
wine  of  them  to  make  some  advances.  But 
if  so,  not  one  has  had  sagacity  to  proflt  by 
them.  Africa,  in  fact,  docs  nut  seem  to  have 

Produced  a single  great  man.  8hc  has  had  no 
lercules,  no  Minos,  no  'I'heseus,  no  Confucius, 
no  Manco  Ca))ac.  Among  all  (he  varieties  of 
superstition  tliat  exist  in  it,  we  look  in  vain  for 
liero'Uorship  — for  the  divine  honours  ))aid  in 
mde  but  improving  nations  in  other  parts  of  the 
world,  by  the  public  gratitude,  to  departed  heroes, 
legislators  and  authors  of  iui{K>rtaiit  discoveries 
in  the  arts. 

^Vith  the  exception  of  that  of  the  ancient 
Kgyptinus  and  Kthiopians,  whose  descent  is  in- 
voIvihI  ill  the  greatest  uncertainty,  almost  all  the 
civilisation  that  exists  in  Africa  seems  to  be  of 
foreign  origin.  The  introduction  of  iMuham. 
inedunism,  though  in  a debased  fonn,  has,  as 
previously  statusl,  gone  far  to  banish  cannibaliMii 
from  many  countries:  and  some  of  them  have 
also  adopted  the  letters  and  literature  of  Arabia. 

But  the  prt>gress  they  have  hitherto  made  is  not 
such  as  to  leail  to  any  verj'  sanguine  anticipations 
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existence  of  the  distinguishing  features  of  the 
Negro  mcc  in  a strongly  marked  degree  is  unU 
formly  associated  with  the  lowest  state  of  bar- 
barism  ; and  that  as  they  recede  from  this  strongly 
marked  tyjie,  we  lind  a greater  degree  of  civil- 
isation and  improvement.  The  inevitable  con- 
clusion is,  that  evviy  variety  of  Uie  Negro  type, 
which  comprises  the  inhabitanU  of  almost  all 
central  .Africa,  is  indicative  of  mental  inferiority; 
and  that  ferocity  and  stupidity  arc  the  charac- 
lcri‘ties  of  ihoM?  tribes  in  which  the  peculiar 
Negro  features  are  found  most  developed.  \Vc 
l>elievc  Uiat  this  is  a perfectly  correct  statement; 
and  we  do  not  know  that  anything  that  can  be 
said  could  show  more  conclusively  the  radical 
inferiority  of  thegteat  bulk  of  the  .\triean  |>eoplc. 

But  we  do  not  form  our  opinion  os  to  their  in- 
feriority on  their  conliguration  and  apjiearance, 
but  oil  the  fact  that  while  numberless  European 
and  Asiatic  nations  have  attained  to  a high  stale 
ofeivilisution,  they  continue,  with  few  exceptions, 
in  nearly  primeval  barbarism.  It  is  in  vain  to 
pretend  that  this  is  the  result  of  the  unfavourable 
circumstancesunderwhich  they  have  been  placed. 
-An  intelligent  enterprising  {leoplecontend  against 
unfavourable  ci^cum^tances,  and  make  them 


as  to  their  future  advancement;  and  it  would  i become  favourable.  But  the  Africam,  with  the 


not,  indeed,  be  very  philosophical  to  suppose  that 
those  who  have  lieeu  wholly  unable  to  jirixluce  any* 
thing  original  should  attain  to  much  eminence  in 
the  practice  of*  foreign  arts  and  sciences. 

It  1$  unncce.-sary  to  enter  into  any  examination 
of  the  tvxrt/ti  qiiesiio  whether  the  varieties  of  the 
human  race  in  /Vfiica  originally  sprung  from 
different  sources,  or  whether  they  all  belong  to 
the  same  stock,  but  changed  to  the  state  in  which 
we  find  them  by  the  inffucnce  of  circumstances 
in  the  lapse  of  a^^s.  Whatever  conclusion  may 
be  come  to  on  this  ;>oint  cannot  in  anywbe  affl«ct« 
^e  question  as  to  the  comjxirative  intelligence 
of  the  African  people.  '1  he  same  cIrcuinstHnccs 
that  are  supposed  by  those  who  contend  for  the 
original  identity  of  the  races  to  have  so  greatly 
affected  their  at>|>carance  and  physical  cajMicitics, 
OTuUl  hardly  fail  to  have  on  e<](mllv  iwwerful 
inlluence  over  their  mental  faculties'.  This  in 
fact  is  substantially  admitted  by  Dr.  Pritchard.  I 
who  has  ably  contended  for  their  common  orif^in,  i 
and  the  equality  of  their  intellect  with  that  of^the  * 
other  mc-cs.  “ I'he  tribes,”  says  he,  *•  in  « hose  ! 
prevalent  conformation  the  negro  type  is  dis<*er- 
iiible  In  an  exaggerated  degree,  are  uniformly 
in  the  lowest  stage  of  buinnn  society;  they  arc 
dlher  ferocious  .savages,  or  stupid,  sensual,  and 
indolent.  Such  are  the  Papals,  Bulloms,  and 
mher  rude  hordes  on  the  coast  of  Western 
Oumea,  and  maiijr  tribes  near  the  Slave  coast, 
and  in  the  Bight  of  Benin ; countries  where  the 
aisvc  trade  has  been  carried  on  to  the  greatest 
extent,  and  has  exercised  its  usually  baneful  in- 
fluence. On  the  other  hand,  wherever  we  hear 
of  a Negro  state,  the  inhabitanU  of  which  have 
attained  any  considerable  degree  of  improvement 
in  their  social  condition,  we  constantly  find  thjit 
their  physical  characters  deviate  considerably 
from  the  strongly  marked  or  exaggerated  type 
of  the  Negro.  Ibe  .Ashantec,  the  Sulcma,  'the 
Uahtimans,  are  excmplilications  of  this  remark. 
The  Negroesof  Guber  and  Hausa,  where  a con- 
siderable degree  of  civilisation  has  long  existed, 
are,  perhaps,  the  finest  race  of  genuine  Negroes 
in  the  whole  continent,  uniefis  tlie  Jolofs  are  to 
be  excepted.  *l*he  Jolofs  have  been  a com- 
INiratiycly  civilised  people  from  the  tera  of  their 
first  discovery’ by  the  Por.uguese.”  — i lidxtarc/tr$ 
into  the  History  of  Man,  ii.  m .^3«.  Srd  cd.  ) | 

Here  we  have  it  distinctly  laid  down  that  the  | 


questionable  exceniion  of  the  ancient  inhabitants 
of  the  viillcy  of  the  Nik*,  have  never  discovered 

any  considerable  degree  of  enierjiri.soor  invention, 
or  any  wish  to  distinguish  them.seivcs  cither  in 
arts  or  arms.  From  the  remotest  antiquity  down 
to  the  present  day  they  have  been  tiewers  of 
wood  and  drawers  of  water  for  others,  and  have 
made  littleor  no  progress;  and  the  only  legitimate 
inference  from  this  lengthened  induction  seems 
to  he,  tliat  they  arc  incapable  of  making  it ; that 
civilixation  will  not  spring  up  spontaneously 
amongst  them ; aiul  that  if  it  ever  grow  up  it 
must  be  introduced  from  abroad,  and  fostered 
and  matured  under  foreign  au-spices. 

XII.  i)irt«roM. » Ahlca  haa  been  variously  divided, 
according  as  one  standard  or  another  has  been  adopted. 
Owing  to  the  iMrborism  of  the  people,  our  igtiorarce  of 
the  tiifTcrciit  states  into  which  th«*  continent  Is  divided, 
ami  the  revolutions  to  which  they  arr  perpetually  sublcct, 
any  distribution  of  the  country  founded  ouiti  pollUriJ  di- 
viaiont  would  be  almost  Impossible ; niwl  however  accurate 
juld  *pecdUy  bcv'ume  quite  obsolete, 
rould  be  to  dislriluite  it  areurding  to  I 
people  by  wH!ch  it  it  priiiripally  oecupied ; hut 
as  these  are  In  parts  very  much  blended,  and  it  U some- 


the  time,  would 
better  mrth<Kl  would 
races  of  people  bv  w 


iposslt  
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times  no  easy  matter  to  say  which  predominates,  it 
seems,  on  the  whole,  the  lietter  way  to  distribute  it 
according  to  the  great  natural  features  of  the  country. 
On  this  principle.  Africa  may  be  distributed  as  follows, 
beglnnlne  with  the  North  : — 

I.  The  harhary  States,  InrludlnR  the  whole  country  N. 
of  the  ilesert  of  Sahara,  and  W.  of  the  3Ath  degree  of 
K.  long. 

4.  Stthnra,  or  the  Great  Desert. 

5.  Tlie  Region  qf  the  Site,  including  Egypt,  Nubia, 

.Ato'uinia.  Senaar,  Kordvfau,  and  all  ttie  country 
drali'ed  by  its  affluents. 

4.  Kigritin.  which  may  be  lul>dlvlcled  as  follows,  vis.: 
a Soudan,  or  N.  Nigrilla,  boliie  the  country  to  the  8. 
of  the  Sahara  and  N.  of  the  Kong  mountains,  water- 
ed by  the  Senegal.  Gambia.  Nigrr,  and  the  rivora 
lowing  into  tin- great  lake  of  Tchad. 

b.  Centrai  2\igrftm,  la-ing  the  reglun  between  the  Kong 
mouutains  and  the  N.  shore  or  the  gulph  of  Gulnew 
tothcBlghtofBlafra. 

c.  S^tkern  Sitrilia,  including  the  countries  from  the 
Bight  of  Biafra  along  the  coast  to  Cape  Negro,  and 
inwards  to  the  sources  cf  the  rivers  flowing  through 
It  to  the  coast 

6.  Southern  ,ifrica,  or  the  region  S.  of  Cape  Negro  on 

the  W..  and  of  the  Zambese  river  on  the  B. 

0.  Bastem  or  the  reghm  N.  of  Zambese  river 

round  by  the  sea  coast  to  the  confines  of  Abyuinia 
wd  the  GebelK-l-Komri.  or  Mountains  of  the  3loon 

7.  TV  riAnsctf  of  y^rico,  Including  the  Madeira.  Canary. 

1^  Vsoo  de  Verde  Islands  on  the  W.  coast,  wiui 
those  of  St.  Helena.  Ascension,  Ac. ; and  on  Uie  K 
coast  the  great  island  of  Madagascar,  the  isles  uf 
France  and  Mauritius,  Socotra,  Ac. 

1> 
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XIII.  Pt'ozrtt$  of  Diaeoirrif. — Africa,  amonj^ 
the  auartcrj  of  the  Ivis  always  been  the 

chief  obj^^t  of  curiosity  and  discoTery.  Her  Mc« 
diterrancan  coast  ind<^  was  well  known  to  the 
ancients,  and  included  in  their  circle  of  civilized 
Kates.  But  her  eastcni  and  western  limits, 
stretching  an  indefinite  extent  southward,  tong 
baffled  the  attempts  to  re.'ich  their  termination 
and  that  of  the  continent;  while  immense 
deserts  barred  the  access  into  the  interior.  A 
peculiar  difliculty  was  also  found  in  tracing  the 
source,  and  sometimes  the  tennination,  of  the 
mighty  rivers  by  which  its  inland  regions  are 
water^. 

Tyre,  the  earliest  scat  of  a flourishing  com- 
merce, might  be  expected  to  seek  a route  to  the 
distant  parts  of  Africa.  Jn  Che  curious  account 
given  by  Ksekiei,  'I'arshish  is  mentioned  as  both 
the  most  remote  and  most  important  place  w ith 
which  she  trafficked.  'I'he  learned,  however, 
have  been  much  ilivld«l  respecting  iu  site;  but 
the  Tarshtsh  to  which  the  Tyrians  tuiiled  down 
the  ^lediterrancan,  whence  tiicy  im|K>rU‘d  iron, 
silver,  lead,  and  tin.  the  products  of  Spain  and 
Britain,  was  most  probably  cither  Carthage,  or 
the  S.  part  of  Spain.  Carthage  made  violent 
effbrts  to  prevent  other  commercial  {towers  from 
penetrating  beyond  S>irily,  thus  seeking  to  mo- 
no|M)lisc  the  excliisire  trade  of  the  remoter 
countries,  of  whose  products  her  merchants 
would,  of  course,  keep  an  assortment. 

Mention,  however,  is  made  of  another  route  to 
Tarshtsh,  by  the  Ked  Sea,  which  has  singularly 
perplexeti  geographers.  It  was  opened  by  So- 
iomon,  during  the  most  prosperous  {X*riod  of  the 
kingdom  of  Judara,  and  aided  by  an  alliance  with 
Hiram,  king  of  Tyre.  To  reconcile  these  two 
voyages,  M.  Gosselin  supposes  the  term  to  mi*an 
**  the  ocean"  as  distinguished  from  inland  jhsui 
or  gulphs  ; so  that  one  voyaro  was  to  the  Atlantic, 
the  other  to  the  Indian  Ocean.  But  all  the 
modes  in  which  Tarshish  is  mentioned  — the  fare 
of  a vessel  thither,  its  merchants,  Us  kings  — 
seem  inconsistent  with  so  very  vague  a M?nse; 
nor  does  there  appear  any  room  to  think  thoJews 
ever  viewed  tlie  Mediterranean  as  an  inclosed  sea. 
We  arc  disiwsed  therefore  to  prefer  the  sug- 
gr.Htion  of  nlr.  .Murray,  in  the  Kncyctnpettia  if 
GetriraphUi  that  the  I'yrians  ^ave  the  name  of 
I'arshish  to  the  whole  continent,  of  which  it 
formed  for  them  the  most  im|xmant  part.  'i‘ar- 
shish,  in  this  larger  sense,  becomes  nearly  svno- 
nimntis  with  .Africa;  the  one  voyage  was  along  its 
northern,  the  other  along  its  cosiern  coast. 

Ophir  is  another  country  much  celebrated  In 
the  Jewish  scriptures  particularly  for  its  gold. 
Many  learned  men  have  sought  it  in  I ndia, 
though  gold  was  not  then  an  article  of  ex{>ort 
from  that  country,  but  the  contrary ; and  no 
one  staple  of  I ndian  trade  is  mentioned  ns  brought 
from  Ophir.  Indeed  its  position  seems  clearly 
fixed,  when  we  find  the  Hod  Sea  voyage  to 
'i'arshish  described  elsewhere  as  one  to  ()phir. 
'i'he  latter,  then,  was  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
Africa,  where  gold  is  no  where  found  north  of 
the  /mnbeze.  Here  accordingly  we  find  Sofala, 
long  the  chief  emporium  of  that  river ; and  it  may 
be  observed  that  0{>hir  is  called  in  the  Sep- 
Cuagint  Soopheira,  while  the  modern  .Arab  term 
is  indilTereiUly  Zofar  or  /ofoaU 

This  intercourse  did  not  survive  Solomon, 
whose  succe*.sorjs  weakened  by  the  division  of 
the  kingdoms,  were  unable  to  maintain  it. 

Our  next  infunnntion  is  derived  from  Hero- 
dotus, who,  during  his  residence  in  Kgypt,  made 
very  careful  inquiries  of  the  priesb:  and  learned 
men.  He  gives  a very  curious  rejwrt  of  no  less 


an  exploit  than  the  entire  circumnavigation  of 
Africa.  Necho,  one  of  the  greatest  Kgyptiau 
princes,  engaged  for  this  puriiosc  Fhceniciaii  ma- 
riners, who  descended  the  Red  Sea,  and  having 
reached  the  ocean,  landed,  sowed  a crop,  reaped 
it,  and  renewed  their  voyage.  Thus  they  pn>- 
cceded  fur  two  years,  and  In  the  third  entered 
the  l^illars  of  Hercules.  They  remarked  that,  in 
rounding  Africa,  they  had  the  sun  on  the  right, 
that  is,  on  the  Mmth,  which  must  have  been 
correct.  'I'his  brief  relation  has  given  rise  to  a 
moss  of  controversy,  greater  perhaps  than  the 
slight  narrative  can  well  sup|K>rt.  Yhc  curious 
reader  may  consult  Uennell  in  favour,  Gosseliii 
against  it.*  On  the  whole,  we  are  disposed  to 
conclude  in  favour  of  its  authenticity.  'The  time 
is  adequate ; and,  as  Ketinell  observes,  the  fiat-bot- 
tomed vessels  of  the  ancients,  keeping  always 
close  to  the  shore,  might  avoid  dangers  that  ar- 
reste<l  larger  ships  in  the  open  sea.  'That  the 
event  should  be  afterwards  forgotten  or  dis- 
credited, w ould  be  only  a common  occurrence  in 
those  early  periods,  when  knowledge  was  very 
little  diff\ise<l. 

IlertHiotus  has  given  a detailed  account  of  the 
wild  and  wandering  tribes  behiiKl  the  Atlas  ridge, 
extending  to  and  somewhat  l>eyojul  Fezaan.— 
He  adds  an  interesting  narrativef  of  an  ex]H*- 
diiiun  to  explore  the  interior,  undertaken  by  .some 
youths  from  the  country*  of  the  Nasomones  lyiug 
inland  from  Cyrene.  They  passed,  first,  a ver- 
dant and  cultivated  territory  ; then  a wild  region 
filled  w ith  wild  he.asts ; next  entered  into  an  arid 
dreary  desert.  Here,  while  plucking  some  wild 
fruits,  a party  of  black  men  surprised  and  carried 
them  along  vast  marshes  and  lakes  to  a city  situ- 
ated on  a river  tlowing  eastward.  These  last 
features, aAer they  were  within  the  desert,  could 
not  be  found  short  of  central  Africa;  but  it 
is  doubtful  whether  they  refer  to  Timbuctoo 
and  the  Niger,  as  snppo.'=^ed  by  Uennell  and 
Ileeren,  or  to  the  lake  Tchad,  and  the  Yeou  or 
river  of  Bornou. 

Another  singular  circumstance  mentioned  by 
Herodotus  relates  to  a traffic  fur  gold  carried 
on  by  the  Carthaginians  with  a ]K'ople  beyond 
the  straits,  and  managid  in  a peculiar  manner, 
without  the  imrlies  seeing  each  other.  There  is 
no  gold  in  Africa  north  of  the  Senegal  or  Niger; 
but  whether  the  Carthaginians  penetrated  ihimer, 
or  the  gold  was  brought  by  natives  across  the 
desert,  there  seem  no  means  of  certainly  deter- 
mining. 

The  reconls  of  Carthage,  which  would  have 
thrown  so  much  light  on  ancient  commerce  and 
geographical  knowledge,  have  unfortunatelv  pe- 
rished. 'There  remains  only  one  valuable  docu- 
ment, the  narrative  of  a voyage  by  a commander 
named  Ilaniio,  sent  to  found  colonies  on  the 
western  coast,  and  to  push  discovery  as  far  as 
possible.  He  is  said  to  have  carried  with  him  60 
vessels  and  no  less  that  30,000  men,  women,  and 
children.  After  {tassiii^  the  straits  he  founded 
successively  four  colonies  in  convenient  situa- 
tions; then  sailing  three  davs  along  a desert 
coast,  came  to  Cerne,  a small  island  in  a bay. 
In  its  vicinity  he  visited  ^ lake  through  which 
flowed  a large  river;  and  another  stream  full  of 
crocodiles  and  hip]x>]x>tami.  'I’hcn,  returning  to 
Cerne,  he  sailed  twelve  days  along  the  coast  of 
the  Kthiopians,  a timid  race,  who  fled  at  tho 
approach  of  stningers.  His  party  then  reached 
and  sailed  for  several  days  along  a coast,  where 
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th«7  obsenred  mnny  »tnking  objects.  In  one 
pUcc  the  earth  w&h  so  hot  that  it  could  not  be 
trodden  ; torrents  of  dame  were  seen  to  roll  along 
it  and  rush  into  the  sea.  Ihiring  the  day  there 
a|)j>earod  only  a vast  forest ; but  in  the  nigliU  the 
air  waa  Hlled  with  tbe  sound  of  musical  instru- 
ments and  of  human  voices,  l^anding  on  an 
island  they  found  a singular  race  of  beings,  in 
human  shape,  but  with  rough  skins,  leaping  from 
rock  to  rock  with  preternatural  agility.  'I'uwards 
the  close  of  their  vup'age,  there  appeared  a very 
lofty  mountain,  seeming  to  reach  the  skies,  called 
the  Chariot  of  the  Gods. 

This  voyage  has  been  the  subject  of  elaborate 
dissertation  by  learned  men,  who  have  difibred 
very  widely  as  to  its  extent.  Bougainville  carries 
it  to  Cape  Three  i*oints  on  the  Gold  coast, 
Reniiell  to  Sierra  l..eone ; while  Goaaelin  restricts 
it  to  (he  river  Nun  in  Morocco.  'I'hc  first  space 
exceeds  3,000  miles ; the  latter  falls  short  of  700. 
'I'he  difficulties  arc  very  great ; not  a single  name 
coincides;  the  descriptive  features  are  too  slight 
to  fix  any  one  spot  with  precision.  The  period, 
estimated  only  at  38  days,  seems  scarcely  adecjuatc 
to  so  long  a voyage  of  discovery  along  an  un- 
known coasL  k et  the  aspect  of  man  and  nature; 
the  Ethiopians  or  black  races;  the  garillir, 
evidently  large  a)>es,  whose  form  resembled  the 
human;  the  great  rivers,  full  of  crocodiles  and 
hi])po|K>tami ; the  conflagrations  apparently  oc- 
casioned by  the  still  prevalent  custom  of  burning 
the  grass  at  a certain  season ; silence  during  the 
day,  with  music  and  gaiety  in  the  night, — all 
these  strongly  suggest  tropical  Africa.  Goaselin 
indeed  maintains  that  the  co.ast  of  Morocco,  in 
its  then  comparatively  rude  state,  would  much 
more  than  now  resemble  the  Negro  countries ; 
but  this  seems  scarcely  to  account  for  all  the  above 
particulars.* 

The  Persians,  who  entertained  an  almost 
su]>erstitious  dread  of  the  sea,  were  little  likely  to 
extend  maritime  know  ledge.  Yet  Xerxes  ^how-ed 
some  interest  in  the  subject.  Having  con- 
demned to  death  Sataspes,  a Persian  nobleman, 
he  was  persuaded  to  commute  the  sentence  to 
thntof  circumnavigating  .Africa.  Satas|ies  {Mssed 
the  straits,  but  soon  terrified  by  the  stormy 
ocean  and  rocky  shores,  he  returned,  and  de- 
clared to  his  sovereign  that  the  vessel  had  stopped 
of  itself,  and  could  not  be  got  forward,  'i'he 
monarch  indignantly  rejected  this  a])ology.  and 
ordered  the  origin.'il  sentence  to  be  cxifuled.f 
'i'he  attempt  was  not  renewed;  and  under  this 
empire,  the  knowledge  of  .Africa  seems  to  have 
on  the  whole  retrograded.  When  Alexander  sent 
an  ex{>edi(ion  down  the  Persian  gulph  to  .seek  its 
way  into  the  Ucd  Sea,  it  returned  without  suc- 
cess; whence  the  inference  was  made  that  no 
communication  existed. 

Under  the  i^tolemies,  though  they  w*ere  an 
enterprising  dynasty,  and  a learned  school  of 
geography  was  then  formed,  little  progress  was 
made.  The  prevailing  hyiiotbesis  of  un  unin- 
habitable torrid  zone  at  once  indicated  the  limited 
amount  of  knowledge,  and  tended  to  )>eqietuate 
it.  'i'he  map  of  Eratosthenes  makes  Africa  an 
irregular  tre{>eziuni,  of  which  the  N.  and  .S. 
sides  were  nearly  parallel,  and  the  whole  ter- 
minated N.  of  the  o<|uator.  The  coasts  beyond 
the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  and  Ca|K*  GardafuJ, 
being  observed  on  both  sides  to  converge,  w*ore 
irupposed  to  continue  in  that  direction  and  meet. 
A navigator  named  Eudoxes,  jKirlly  aided  by 


Ptolemy  Evergotes  and  by  the  merchaiiu  of 
Cadiz,  mode  several  spiriti‘<l  attempts  to  per- 
form this  voyage,  of  which  he  did  not  sus{K'Ct 
the  extent;  but  he  returned  always  without 

BUCCOhS.  1 

The  Uomansdid  not  much  advance  tlie  know- 
lege  of  interior  Africa.  Mela,  without  any  ad- 
ditional information,  adopts  the  system  of  Era- 
tosthenes, W’ith  some  fanciful  additions.  Pliny, 
however,  had  access  to  all  the  information  col- 
lected by  the  Roman  chiefs  and  commanders. 
Scipto  hod  sent  Polybius  to  eiplore  tbe  western 
coast,  w hich  wassurveved  by  that  officer  for  about 
SCO  miles,  consequently  not  beyond  the  limits  of 
Morocco.  Suetonius  Paulinus  had  penetrated 
into  the  region  of  Atlas,  describing  its  lofty  and 
nigged  steeps  richly  clothed  with  forests.  Cnder 
Vespasian,  Cornelius  Balbus  made  an  expedition 
into  thedesert,  receiving  the  submission  of  Cy- 
damus  (Gadamis),  andOarama(Germa),  but  we 
can  scarcely  identify  Boin  with  Bornou.il 

Alexandria  meantime,  under  the  impulse  given 
by  the  luxurious  consumption  of  Rome,  acquired 
a great  extension  of  commerce.  She  o|H*ned  a 
regular  communication  with  India,  and  also  to  a 
considerable  extent  along  the  eastern  coa.st  of 
Africa.  Both  are  described  in  an  important 
commercial  work  written  in  tiic  first  century, 
called  tile  Peripltu  the  Eruthrtan  Sea.  I'he 
African  course  tenmnates  at  llhapta,  a promon- 
tory and  flourishing  port,  the  iMsition  of  w hich, 
however,  from  the  usual  causes  of  changed  names 
and  vague  descriptions,  is  open  to  controversy. 
Vincent  Axes  it  at  (luiloa,  while  Goaselin  makes 
it  Mandorea,  rvot  quite  a third  |)ort  of  the  dia- 
tance  from  the  aacertained  point  of  Cape  A roinata 
(Guardafui).  But  the  turmcr  has  one  con- 
spicuous feature;  five  successive  lar|re  estuaries, 
which  Goaselin  owna  himself  unable  to  And 
within  his  limits,  but  which  actually  occur  a little 
north  of  Quiloa,  in  the  mouths  of  the  great  river 
Quilliroanci.  'I'here  seema  little  room  to  hesitate 
therefore  in  fixing  Rhaptaat  Quiloo.  'i'he  gold 
of  the  Zainbezc  had  not  reached  this  port,  the 
exports  from  which  consisted  only  of  ivory, 
tortoise-shcl!,  and  slaves,  i 

About  a century  after  Ptolemy  published  his 
geographical  work!  the  most  complete  of  any  in 
ancient  times.  On  the  eastern  coie>t  he  adds  to 
that  described  in  the  Perlplusan  additional  range, 
stretching  south-east  from  Rhapta  to  another 
promontory,  and  port  called  J’rasuin;  considerably 
south-east  from  which  lay  a large  island,  Mciiu- 
thias,  evidently  .Madagascar.  According  to  Gus- 
Mflin,  Prasum  is  Brava,  while  Vincent  makes  it 
Mozambique;  but  the  south-easlcrly direction  of 
the  coast  seems  to  limit  it  to  C'ai>e  Delgado. 
This  too  would  harmonize  with  Ptolemy’s  sin- 
gular theory  ofa  great  ousirul  continent  extending 
from  Prosiiin  to  the  coast  of  (he  Sinw  (China), 
thus  making  the  Indian  Ocean  an  immense  in- 
laml  sea. 

In  regard  to  the  AV.  boundary,  Ptolemy's  ideas 
•eein  hy  no  means  very  prcciM>.  His  graduation 
shows  an  extent  of  coast  which  would  reach  for 
into  tropical  Africa ; yet  the  Canaries  arc  placed 
opposite  to  his  moht  southern  limit,  which  would 
thus  seem  scarcely  to  have  reached  beyond  jMo- 
rocco.  (iosselin  accuses  him  of  having  em- 
ployed the  materials  afforded  by  three  dillereiit 
voyages  along  the  same  line  of  coast,  supposing 
(hem  to  apply  to  sqiarate  and  successive  parts, 
thereby  trebling  its  extent ; but  we  must  hesitate 
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in  imputing  to  this  eminent  geographer  an  error 
so  flagrant.* 

On  the  stfle  of  central  Africa,  Ptolemy  de^ 
lincates  a very  extensive  region,  reaching  far 
tvoutli,  which  he  names  Interior  I.ybia.  Itcon- 
tnins  two  spacious  lakes,  the  l>vbtan  and  the 
Nigritian,  receiving  the  great ’rf vers  Gir  and 
Niger,  derived  from  chains  of  lofty  mountains. 
A number  of  cities  are  inserted  which  cannot  be 
recognised  by  modern  names.  Hut  the  remark- 
able circumstance  is  that  these  objects  apps*ar 
contiguous  to,  and  even  connected  with  others, 
lliat  unctjuivtK'ally  beloTig  to  northern  Africa. 
Hence  Gosselin  and  other  writers  conclude  that 
his  interior  Lybia  was  not  central  Africa,  but 
merely  the  region  alone  the  northern  borders  of 
the  desert.  \Ve  mu•^t  observe,  however,  that  the 
funner,  described  as  a region  of  mountain,  river, 
and  lake,  all  on  a great  scale,  hears  very  little 
resemblance  to  the  desert  border  of  northern 
Africa.  Our  Impres-sion  is  that  I’tolcmy,  re- 
ceiving his  Intelligence  from  caravans  coming 
K.  from  Hornou  to  the  Nile,  not  from  those 
crossing  the  great  desert,  was  ignorant  of  the  ‘ 
extent  of  tlic  latter,  and  consequentlv  of  the 
interv,nl  separating  northern  from  central  .Africa; 
and  that  he  hence  sup)>o>edand  dvlincntetl  the  two 
as  almost  In  contact.  Yet  this  gco;rrapher  had 
reccivcii  intelligence  of  two  marches,  one  by 
Julius  Materuus  from  1‘yrcne,  the  other  by  Sc|»- 
tiinus  Flaccus  from  (yuraino.  who  during  periods 
respectively  of  three  and  of  four  months  had  ! 

iienetrated  into  the  country  of  the  Kthiopiaris. 
I’lolemy  scarcely  gives  credit  to  routes  of  suchan 
extent;  but  he  lays  down  Agy&imba  (])erha(>s 
Agadtz),  into  which  they  penetrated,  as  the  most 
southerly  know  II  region.  Asitcontains  neither 
rivers  nor  lakes,  it  c:innot  be  central  Africa;  but 
if,  in  the  manner  above  supposed,  he  was  ignorant 
how  far  south  that  region  lay.  the  length  of  the 
marches  would  nc'cessarily  oblige  him  to  protract 
Affvsiinba  beyond  it.f 

'in  the  seventh  century  a ^rand  revolution 
changed  the  face  of  the  world.  I'he  follow-ers  of 
Mohaiumed,  inspired  by  fanatical  zi^l,  issued 
forth  from  Arabia,  and  not  only  sh<x>k  the  Homan 
empire,  hut  spread  their  conquests  and  settle- 
ments over cotiuiries never  visited  hythc  Homan 
arms.  To  Afriba  particularly  they  gave  an 
entirely  new  face.  .Along  its  Mediterranean 
coa«t,  they  established  several  flourishing  and 
civilised  kingdoms.  Their  wandering  habits,  and 
tiie  use  of  the  camel,  an  animal  expressly  formed 
fur  sandy  desens,  enabled  them  to  overcome  ob- 
stacles that  bafHexl  the  Homans.  'Fhe  Sahara, 
across  which  no  regular  route  appears  to  have 
been  known  to  the  ancients,  was  penetrated  by 
them  in  different  directions.  'i*heir  dispersion 
was  aided  by  the  great  schism  betw  een  thedynas- 
ties  of  the  Abbas«ides  and  Ommlades.  Thevan- 
quished  party,  in  large  Ixxlies,  cmased  the  desert, 
and  formed*  settlements,  where,  under  the  title 
of  Kellatas  or  Foulahs,  thev  still  exist  ns  a race 
entirely  distinct  from  the  NVgroes.  Their  pos. 
sessions  extended  along  a great  river  called  by 
them  the  Nile  of  the  Negroes,  which,  however, 
was  not,  as  long  supposed,  our  Niger,  but  a 
tributary  flowing  into  it  from  the  east,  termed 
by  Clapperton  the  Quarrama  or  Zirmio.  Ghana, 
the  modern  Kano,  was  then  the  chief  sent  both 
of  empire  and  commerce.  The  sovereign  dis- 
played a pomp  unrivalled  in  Africa,  having  his 
throne  adorned  with  a mass  of  pure  gold,  iitdi- 


cating  the  commerce  bv  which  the  city  was  en« 
richea.  'l*his  ^Id  was  /oiind  in  a country  to  the 
south  called  Wannra,  intersected  by  numerous 
branches  of  the  Nile,  and  where  the  metal  was 
extracted  from  alluvial  earth,  'I'here  is  cvi. 
dently  some  confusion  here,  as  gold,  in  alluvial 
deposits,  is  only  found  in  countries  far  to  the 
' west : theerror  probably  arising  from  the  channel 
by  which  it  was  brought.  Farther  east,  on  the 
^}ilc  of  the  Negroes,  Kdrisi  represents  Herissa 
and  Tirka,  which  seem  to  have  been  recc^nised 
i by  Clapperton  in  Hershee  and  Girkwa,  still con- 
' siderable  towiis.  Farther  in  that  direction,  Kuku, 

I a great  and  flourishing  kingdom,  is  evidently 
’ Uiirnou,  the  capital  of  w hich  still  bears  that 
name;  while  Kaugha,  twenty  days  to  the  south, 
and  distinguishi*d  by  its  arts  and  industry,  appears 
pretty  clearly  to  be  the  Loggun  of  Denham. 
Hetumiiig  to  Ghana,  and  pn>cceding  down  the 
river,  we  arc  conducted  to  'Focrur,  an  inferior 
yet  Lirge  and  iMiwerful  kingdom.  It  appears 
evidently  to  be  .^occatoo,  which,  in  a document 
q^uoted  by  Clapperton,  is  even  called  Takror. 

' Salo,  two  (lavs'  journey  lower,  cannot  mm  be 
idcutifH'd.  I’nrther  wi^st.  the  knowledge  of  the 
Arabi.inx  became  inovt  imperfect,  con- 

sidered the  ocean  osonly  .‘XK>  miles  beyond  Tocnir, 
when  it  is  nc.'irly  i^uoo.  'l*hey  notice  in  that 
direction  the  island  of  Ulit,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  great  river,  whence  all  the  countries  on  its 
banks  were  supplied  with  salt.  'I'his  was  pretty 
! evidently  suggested  by  Walet,  the  great  mart  for 
the  salt  of  the  northern  desert;  and  its  being 
reached  across  the  great  lake  Dibble  might  attach 
to  it  the  idea  of  an  island.  { 

.About  four  centuries  after  Kdrisi,  central 
Africa  wa.x  visited  and  described  by  l.eo,  a Mos- 
lem Suaniurd,  who  was  even  sufnaim^  Afri- 
camts.  ^ A great  change  hod  now  taken  place, 
'l'nnl)uct(H)  having  risen  tube  the  most  powerful 
city,  the  chief  seat  of  commerce  and  splendour, 
the  mart  fur  gold.  The  nei  ..hbouritig  states, 
including  even  Ghana,  c.'UUkI  now  Kano,  Imd 
become  its  tributaries.  'I'his  writer  mentions 
Hornou  under  that  name,  and  adds  for  the  first 
time  other  states  that  still  subsist  — C'assina, 
Guber,  Zegreg.  and  Zanfara.  Eyeo,  under  the 
name  of  Gagu,  is  justly  described  as  a large  and 
flue  kingdom,  *1C0  mik^  south-east  of  Timbuctoo. 
In  o western  direction,  Cihinca  or  Gheiieoa,  dis- 
tinguished for  its  great  commerce,  is  the  Jeiine 
of  i*ark.  Thus  all  this  part  of  the  continent 
hod  assum(>d  nearly  the  shape  which  it  has  ever 
since  retained. 

Soon  after  began  that  grand  cait'cr  of  maritime 
enier})rixe,  which  terminated  in  the  circumnavi- 
gationofthc  .African  continent  und  the  discovery 
ofa  {vassngeto  Indi.x.  It  wus carried  on  entirely 
by  the  Portugue'e,  and  procceiied  by  gradual 
steps,  from  the  rounding  of  Cape  Hujador  in 
by  Gilianez,  to  the  memorable  passage  of  the 
Capeof  Good  Hope  in  H97  by  Vasco  dc  Gama. 
During  this  long  period,  at  every  successive 
point,  vigorous  efforts  were  made  to  penetrate 
into  the  interior,  'niesewere  inspired,  not  only 
by  the  re|K>rt  of  gold  mines  and  other  objects  of 
commerce,  but  hiill  mure  by  a hope  of  reaching 
the  court  ofa  mysterious  personage  named  Presler 
John,  'i'his  name  .inpiars  to  have  originaU*d  in 
rcjiorts  brought  by  Hubrut^uis  and  oilier  early 
travellers  of  a ruling  Nestonan  bishop  in  central 
Africa.  AVhen,  however,  notices  arrived  of  a 
Cliristian  prince  in  Abyssinia,  tlic  name  Prester 
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Juhn  fettled  down  upon  him;  and,  ignorant  of  mouths  of  the  Niger.  They  sent  out  Captain 
the  breadth  of  the  continent,  they  Mipi>OKed  that,  'I'bompson,  who,  leaving  his  vessel  at  Kassan, 
at  no  very  great  distance  from  the  western  coast,  went  in  a boat  to  Tenda,  w hich  no  Kurupean  had 
his  dominions  might  be  found.  The  commanders  yet  reached;  but  he  wa.s  killed  in  a contest  with 
were  therefore  instructed  on  every  new  discovery  the  natives,  another  body  of  whom,  instigated  by 
to  make  their  first  inquiry  concerning  Trester  the  Portuguese,  attacks  and  massacred  most  of 
John;  and  though  total  ignorance  was  every-  the  men  in  the  vessel.  Another  crew,  H>nt  to 
where  professet^  they  persevered,  and  really  rcinforcehim,fclIalinustallvictimstothcclinintc. 
appear  to  have  sent  embassies  even  to  Timbuctoo.  In  162U,  Captain  Richard  Jobsoncomeout  wiihu 
111  Rarrns  has  given  a pretty  correct  account  of  larger  armament,  and,  undismaved  by  these  evil 
the  position  of  that  city,  and  of  Genni  ( Jenne)  tidings,  made  his  way  considerably  higher  than  his 
its  rival.  The  Knglish and  French  found  aeon-  precursors.  He  even  supjKJMxl,  on  erroneous 
stderablc  Portuguese  population  on  the  Senegal  luformation,  that  he  was  near  'rimbiiciou,  and 
and  Gambia,  and  many  words  of  tlnit  language  returned  with  tlie  intention  of  actively  resuming 
current  among  the  people  of  ilanibouk.  Vet  no-  his  researches,  but  was  prevented  by  a nuarrel 
thing  was  done  to  correct  the  Arabian  idea  of  the  w ith  the  merchants,  who  lust  courage,  and  dropt 
Niger  rolling  westward  into  the  ocean  ; and  the  the  undertaking. $ 

Senegal  was  therefore  considered  as  forming  its  A century  elapsed  without  further  effort,  till 
lower  course,  though  l)i  Uarros  expresses  wonder  the  Duke  of  Chandus,  direvtor  of  the  African 
that  after  passing  through  so  many  regions  it  Company,  entertained  the  idea  of  enlarging  its 
should  not  have  rmled  a greater  body  of  waters,  scanty  profits  by  opening  a communication  vs  iih 
The  Portuguese  formed  leading  settlements  at  the  country  uf  gold.  He  sent  out,  in  172:},  Ca|>- 
Elmina  on  the  Gold  coast,  and  at  the  mouth  tain  liartholouiew  8tibhs,who  having  procured 
of  the  river  Formosa,  which  has  now  proved  to  canoes,  pushed  vigorously  up  the  river.  On 
be  that  of  the  Niger.  l*hcy  learned  that  the  passing  the  fulls  of  Rarracondo,  however,  the 
rulers  here,  on  their  accession,  were  accustomed  stream  became  in  many  places  ro  extremely 
to  send  ambassadors  about  250  leagues  into  the  shallow,  that  even  his  little  boats  could  scarcely 
interior  to  the  court  of  a prince  named  .\gane,  be  dragged  upward.  He  was  finally  obiigiHl  to 
from  whom,  os  from  a superior  lord,  certain  stop  nearly  at  ibo  point  which  Jubson  had  already 
symbols  w ere  received,  which  formed  the  prince's  reached.  His  infunnution  led  him  to  cunchide 
investiture.  'I'his  potentate,  during  the  inter-  that  **  the  original  or  head  of  the  river  Niger  is 
view*,  was  screeiu*d  from  view  by  u silk  curtain,  nothing  near  so  far  in  the  country  as  by  the  gei>- 
and  only  at  the  close  his  foot  was  put  forth,  to  graphers  has  been  represented.”  'i'he  (•ambi.i, 
which  (Wy  did  homage.*  Major  licnnoll,  with  at  a little  distance  upwards,  was  described  as 
seeming  rea'-on,  presumes  this  to  be  the  king  dwindling  into  a mere  rivuleL  Jt  had  no  com- 
of  Ghana;  and  in  the  maps  of  the  sixteenth  municalion  with  the  Senegal,  or  with  any  iQke. 
and  seventeenth  centuries  there  appears  a ver)*  He  no  where  heard  the  Niger  named,  and  had 
large  lake  named  Guurdia,  which,  from  the  site  great  doubts  if  such  a river  existed.  Aloore,  a 
and  a rude  resemblance  of  «iame,  we  suspect  to  zealous  agent  of  the  company,  strenuously  ro- 
be the  1'chad ; but  D'.Vnville,  fimling  no  aulho-  polled  this  conclusion,  and  endeavoured  to  over- 
rity  in  its  support,  expunged  it.  The  Fuitugucse  whelm  him  bv quoting  Fiiny,  Ftulcmy,  I.eo,  uiid 
a)  so  formed  considerable  settlements  on  the  coast  other  high  authorities;  but  Siibbs,  though  unable 
of  Congo,  which  to  a certain  extent  they  still  to  meet  hhn  on  this  ground,  continued  not  the 
retain;  and  their  missionaries  penetrated  to  some  less  stea<lily  to  affirm  what  he  had  seen  with  his 
distance  inland.  Af\er  parsing  the  Cape,  and  owiicyc.s.|  In  fact,  notw  ithstanding  one  or  two 
on  the  way  to  India,  they  sailed  along  nearly  other  attempts,  the  Knglish  made  no  funiier 
the  whole  uf  the  eastern  coast  as  far  as  alelinda  discoveries  in  this  quarter,  nor  obtained  any  in- 
and  Mombasa.  I'he  khtgof  I’ortugal  had  pre-  telligcnce  of  the  real  Niger, 
viou.sly  sent  out  two  envoys,  Covilham  and  De  *1  ne  French  meantime  were  making  greater  ex- 
Payva,  to  reach  India  by  way  of  the  Red  Si‘a.  ertioiis  on  the  Senegal,  which  they  early  chose 
7'heir  notices  and  observations,  cou]iIed  with  as  their  place  of  seitlement.  .About  u 

those  of  the  circumnavigators,  first  conveyed  to  commercial  intercourse  had  been  opened  by 
Europe  a full  view  of  the  outline  and  circuit  of  some  merchants  of  Rouen  and  Diep|)e,  without 
this  vast  continent.  any  settlement,  the  crews  inerclv  erecting  tem- 

Coviihain  in  Returning  settled  in  .Abyssinia,  |>orary  huts  during  their  stay. ^ They  were 
and  transmitted  such  accounts  as  induced  his  oblig^  however,  in  to  give  wav  to  the 

sovereign  to  send  thither  a succession  of  mission-  great  West  India  Company,  w hose  privilege  in. 
arics,  through  whom  copious  accounts  were  re-  eluded  also  western  Africa.  In  nine  years, 
ccived  of  that  remarkable  a>untry,  scarcely  at  all  however,  it  fell;  and  on  its  ruins  was  erecleil 
known  to  the  ancients.  They  did  not,  however,  a second,  succeeded  by  a third,  fourth,  and 
carry  discovery  far  into  the  interior  of  the  con-  fifh,  which  last  wan  merged  in  the  ^fi^bi&sippi 
tinent;  and  indeed  such  ignorance  prevailed  on  scheme,  'i'hcse,  like  ^iIlnlur  mercantile  asso- 
thc  subject  that  in  the  maps  of  the  .seventeenth  ciations,  were  alt  disastrous;  but  each  had  its 
century  Abyssinia  and  Congo  nrc  brought  nearly  interval  of  activity,  during  which  a good  deal 
into  contact,  while  the  Nile  n.sc8  almost  in  the  was  done  to  extend  discovery  and  trade,  'ihe 
vicini^  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Ho])C.  chief  efforts  were  made  by  the  Sieiir  Rrue,  ap- 

In  Europe  meantime  a growing  interest  was  pointed  governor  in  16u7.  From  Port  Sr. 
excited  respecting  the  course  of  the  Niger,  the  I.ouis,  where  a settlement  was  now  fonned,  he 
country  of  gold,  and  the  trade  of  Timbucioo.  It  immediately  sailed  up  the  river,  with  n view 
was  heightened  by  the  conquest  qf  that  city  by  to  adjust  some  differences  with  the  Siralik  or 
the  emperor  of  Morocco  in  the  end  pf  the  ^ix-  king  of  the  Foulahs,  and  o|>cn  a iradc  with  its 
Ccenth  century*. f In  1618.  nn  Knglish  company  up)>er  regions.  He  succeeded  in  his  negotiations, 
was  formed  fur  thepurpose  of  penetrating  thither,  and  had  honed  to  reach  Gallam,  but  waa  <ibligcd 
by  ascending  the  Gambia,  supposed  one  of  the  to  step  at  uhiorel,  where  he  erected  a fort,  in 
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1698  he  rrttched  Gallatn,  and  arritod  at  the  mck 
of  Kclu,  which  stops  the  navigation  fur  large 
barks.  At  Dramaitet  ho  flied  on  a position  for 
a fort,  which  was  soon  after  erected  under  the 
name  of  8t.  Joaeph,  and  became  the  centre  of 
French  interior  trade.  'I’hrough  the  exertions  of 
one  C'ompagnon,  he  ai'quired  a (till  account  of 
Hainboukt  and  its  gold  mines,  the  most  pro- 
ductive in  Africa.  He  laid  before  the  company 
A plan  for  cormuering  the  country,  which  he 
undertook  to  eO^t  with  1,S00  men,  but  could 
neither  obtain  the  requisite  authority  nor  means. 

1 le  made  diligent  inquiries  respecting  the  regions 
beyond,  and  obtained  pretty  distinct  accounts  of 
itambarra,  the  lake  Mabcria  ( Dibble),  and  Tim. 
buctoo.  Hespecting  the  Niger,  two  opposite 
Statements  were  made.  According  to  one,  it 
Howed  westward,  and  divided  into  the  three 
branches  of  the  Gambia,  the  Faleme,  and  the 
Senegal;  while  others  asserted  its  courae  to  be 
eastward.  'Hie  former  continued  to  be  the 
{lopular  belief;  but  D’Anville,  who  bestowed 
much  attention  on  the  subject,  and  had  access 
to  the  best  documents,  became  convinced  that 
there  was  a great  river  quite  distinct  from  the 
Senegal,  which  flowed  eastward,  and  was  the  one 
that  passed  by  Timbuctoo.  Upon  this  principle 
he  fonned  his  map  of  Africa,  u w'onderful  effort 
of  sagacity  and  ability,  and  which,  in  fact,  is  still 
tolerably  correct  as  to  a great  part  of  that  con- 
tinent.* By  restricting  .-Xb^'ssinia  and  Congo 
to  their  true  limits,  and  obliterating  imaginary 
features,  this  great  geographer  Hrst  exhibited  that 
vast  interior  blank  which  so  strongly  excited  the 
curiosity  and  eiiteimrise  of  Kurope. 

'Fhe  spirit  of  African  discovery  slumbered  in 
Britain  till  1788,  when  it  burst  forth  with  an 
ardour  which  led  to  the  most  splendid  results. 
In  that  year  was  formed  the  African  Association, 
composed  of  a number  of  distinguished  in. 
dividuals,  among  whom  Sir  Joseph  Banks  and 
Mr.  Beaufoy  took  the  lead.  Lcdyard  was  sent  to 
penetrate  by  vj^  of  Kgypt,  auef  Lucas  by  that 
of  Tripoli.  'The  former,  who,  with  an  iron 
frame,  had  travelled  great  ]>art  of  the  world  on 
foot,  excited  gi^t  expectations;  but  unhappily  a 
fever  carried  him  off  before  leaving  Cairo.  Mr. 
Luca.«,  long  vice-consul  at  Morocco,  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  understanding  perlcctly  the  African 
languages.  He  found  no  riiOiculW  in  obtaining 
the  concurrence  of  the  Pacha  of  Tripoli;  and 
had  set  out  for  I'ezzan,  but  was  arrested  by  an 
insurrection  among  the  Arab  tribes.  Valuable 
information,  liowcver,  was  obtained  from  several 
intelligent  natives,  cunflrmed  by  the  testimony 
of  Ben  Alii,  a merchant,  who  happened  to  be  in 
l^ndon,  and  had  travelled  far  into  the  interior. 
From  these  sources  pretty  copious  accounts  were 
received  re$i>ecting  the  great  countries  of  Bomou 
and  Cassina,  the  latter  of  which  had  l^eirome 
the  chief  among  the  states  of  Houssa.  'I'he  in- 
formants  described  also  a {p'eat  caravan  route 
across  the  continent,  from  j'ripoU  to  Asieiite 
nr  Ashantoe,  behind  the  Gold  coast.  In  this 
course  it  crossed  the  great  central  river,  described, 
however,  as  flowing  to  the  westward.  It  was 
in  fact  the  Arabian  Nile  of  the  Negroes,  the 
Quarrama  of  Clapperton,  which  in  that  direction 
proceeded  to  the  main  river,  of  which  it  is  only  a 
tributary.  Hcnnell,  having  these  materials  jiut 
into  hisbands,and  not  being  aware  of  any  central 
river  but  one,  reversed  the  direction  gi\en  by 
D'Anville  to  the  Niger,  making  it  flow  west- 
ward  to  the  ocean  by  the  channel  of  the  Senegal. 
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At  the  same  time  Bornou,  understood  to  be  de« 
scribed  as  bordering  on  Nubia,  was  carrievi  far 
to  the  north  and  east  of  iu  real  pobition,  and 
the  bordering  countries  displaced  in  conse- 
quence ; so  that  this  map,  though  ably  drawn 
up,  formed  decidedly  a retrograde  step  in  Africtm 
geography.! 

Ihe  Association  now  turned  their  attentioD 
to  W.  Africa,  and  engaged  Major  Houghton, 
for  some  time  consul  at  Morocco,  to  proceed  iVuin 
the  Gambia.  He  went  on  foot,  imprudently 
loaded  w ith  a quantity  of  valuable  Articles.  He 
pasbcd  unmolested  through  Medina  and  Bam- 
bouk ; but  on  reaching  the  territory  of  the 
.>loors,  was  seduced  by  that  people  into  the 
desert,  where  he  was  either  killed  or  abaudoned 
to  iKTi&h.  I 

On  receiving  this  intelligence,  the  Association 
lost  no  time  m seeking  a substitute,  and  were 
fortunate  enough  lo  engage  Mr.  Mungo  Park. 
That  gentleman,  in  December,  179o,  set  out  from 
the  Gambia,  and  passed  through  Medina,  Bondou, 
Galium,  Kas&un,  and  Kaarta.  Having  suffered 
on  the  way  severe  spoliation,  he  was  seized 
and  detained  long  in  captivity  by  the  Moors  of 
Ludamar.  He  comrived  to  escape,  and  though 
in  extreme  distress,  made  his  way  through  the 
kingdom  of  Bamburra  lo  Sego,  its  capital,  TbU 
formed  a crisis  in  African  geography,  for  he  there 
saw  “the  lung- sought  inajCNtic  Niger,  glittering 
to  the  morning  sun,  as  brood  as  the  'lharacs  at 
W cstininstcr,  ami  flowing  slowiyto  the  eastward.’* 
'Fhe  extent  of  the  city,  its  crowded  population, 
and  the  numerous  canoc'S  on  the  river,  presented 
altogether  a scene  little  exj>ected  in  the  heart 
of  Africa.  Mr,  Park  penetrated  down  the  Niger 
as  far  as  Silla ; but  bis  destitute  condition,  and 
the  funnidoble  accounts  of  the  bigotry  prevailing 
at  Jenne  and  I'imbucioo,  deterred  him  from  pro. 
ceeding  farther. 

'Fhis  traveller's  arrival  in  England  in  December 
1797,  with  accounts  of  such  imi>ortant  discoveries, 
fused  higher  than  ever  the  enthusiasm  for  African 
discovery.  He  retired  into  private  life ; but  the 
Association ob;ained  the  servicesof  Horncmano, 
a German,  who  possessed  many  requisites  of  a 
traveller,  Hewent  bv  way  of  Egypt  to  Fcxzan, 
thence  into  central  Africa,  and  appears  to  have 
uenctrated  by  way  of  Cashna  to  Nyfih  on  the 
N'iger,  where  he  fell  a victim  to  the  climate. 
The  same  fate  befell  Mr.  Nicholls,  who  attempted 
to  reach  the  Niger  by  way  of  the  Gulph  of 
Benin.  Some  years  before,  Mr.  Browne,  an 
enterprizing  individual,  by  his  own  resources  had 
penetrated  uy  way  of  Egypt  into  the  Interior 
country  of  Darfuur,  about  niidw'ay  betw'eeo 
Abyssinia  and  Burnou.  He  ubtained  there  some 
itn^KirUuU  detached  notices  respecting  the  neigh, 
buuring  nations,  and  the  origin  of  the  White 
Uiver  or  main  branch  of  the  Nile,  said  to  rise 
in  the  mountainous  territory  of  Donga. 

Meantime  Park\  mind  was  intensely  bent 
upon  Africa;  and  through  his  acquaintance  with 
Mr.  Maxwell,  who  had  commanded  a vessel  em. 
ployed  in  the  Zaire  or  Congo,  he  became  Dcr- 
suaded  that  that  river  was  the  termination  oi  the 
Niger.  Being  invited  by  covernment  to  lead  an 
expedition  on  a large  scale,  he  readily  accepted 
it,  and  its  arrangements  were  adjusted  with  a 
view  to  his  hypothesis.  On  the  4th  of  May, 
1805,  he  departed  from  the  Gambia,  with  a wcU 
apjKiintcd  party  of  upwards  of  forty;  but  the 
harassing  attacks  of  the  natives,  with  the  pe^ 
tilcniiul  influence  of  the  rainy  .season,  reduced 
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them  to  seven  before  they  reached  the  Ni^r. 
He  proceeded  downward,  however,  and  at  San- 
Minding  obtained  materials  fur  constructing  a 
schooner*  40  feet  long,  which  he  named  the 
Joliba;  and  on  the  17th  November,  1805,  set 
sail  to  explore  the  mysteries  of  interior  Africa. 
It  appears  that  he  passed  'I’iinbucloo,  and  made 
his  way  down  the  river  to  Bousva,  where  the  king 
of  Youri,  indignant  at  having  received  no  pre- 
sents, pursued  with  a large  body  of  men,  and 
attacked  him  in  a narrow  and  rocky  channel. 
Park  and  his  companions,  unable  to  resist,  threw 
themselves  into  the  water,  attempting  to  reach 
Ute  shore,  but  were  drowned.  1 1 is  papers  are 
reported  to  be  still  in  the  king’s  possession,  having 
never  been  recovered. 

A German  named  Roentgen  attempted  to 
penetrate  by  way  of  Morocco,  and  set  out  in  1809 
from  .Mc^'dure ; but  he  appears  to  have  been 
murdered  by  his  guides,  iiomc  intelligence  was 
gleaned  from  Adams  and  Riley,  two  Americans, 
who  were  successively  shipwTccked  on  the  coast 
of  Sahara;  but  much  uncertainty  attached  to 
their  statements.  In  1809,  the  Association  en- 
gaged the  services  of  the  celebrated  Burkhardt, 
who  undertook  to  accompany  the  interior  caravan 
from  Cairo.  While  preparing  himself  for  the 
cxpcdiiion  he  made  excursions  through  Nubia, 
and  also  through  Syria  and  .Arabia,  his  observ- 
ations on  which  have  been  published,  and  arc 
extremely  valuable.  In  1817,  however,  when 
nb(Kit  to  set  out  on  his  main  destination,  he  fell 
a victim  to  dysentery. 

'I'he  publicmind continued  to  be  intentlv  fixed 
on  African  discovery;  partly  from  a wish  to 
learn  the  real  st.xte  of  countries  so  difficult  to 
explore  and  so  different  from  those  of  the  tem- 
perate zone,  and  partly,  and  perhaps  principally, 
fnini  absurdly  exaggerated  i<k>as  as  to  the  value 
of  the  commerce  that  might  be  carried  on  with 
the  natives.  At  length  government,  on  the 
suggestion  of  Sir  John  Barrow,  determined  to 
make  a more  extensive  effort  than  ever.  Fol- 
lowing up  the  hypothesis  of  the  identity  of  the 
Niger  and  Congo,  two  expeditions  were  pre- 
pared; one  to  ascend  the  latter  river,  another 
to  descend  the  former.  Captain  I'uckcy,  who 
commanded  the  first,  sailed  from  England 
in  February,  1816,  and  arrived  in  June  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Congo.  The  luuty  procccdetl  fur 
some  time  with  great  spirit;  but  being  obliged 
by  the  cataracts  to  leave  their  boats,  and  proceed 
on  foot  through  a rugged  country  affording  little 
shelter,  they  became  exposed  to  the  baneful  in- 
fluence of  the  climate.  Severe  sickness  soon 
assailing  the  whole  party,  obliged  them  to  stop 
short,  and  ultimately  proved  fatal  to  all  the 
officers.  Including  the  commander.  The  other 
expedition,  destined  to  go  down  the  Niger,  was 
command^  by  Major  Peddle,  w'ho  endeavoured  to 
reach  the  interior  through  the  country  of  the 
Foulabs.  Having  died  before  the  march  began, 
ho  was  Bucceedea  bv  Captain  Campbell,  who 
reached  the  Foulah  trontier;  but  the  sovereign, 
jealous  of  their  designs,  detained  them  under 
various  pretexts,  till  exhausted  supplies  and 
general  sickness  obliged  them  to  return.  Imme- 
diately aRer  Captain  Campbell  died,  and  his 
fute  was  shared  by  Lieutenant  Stokoc,  just  as  he 
had  planned  a new  expedition.  Captain  (imy 
of  the  Ro^'al  African  corps  penetrated  by  another 
route  to  Galiam,  but  could  not  obtain  permission 
to  proceed  through  Bambarni. 

All  this  series  of  disaster  did  not  shake  the  per- 
seveninco  of  the  British  governmenL  A new- 
opening  was  afforded  through  the  Pacita  of 
'iripolt,  who,  inspired  with  a desire  of  impruve- 
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ment  new  in  this  quarter  of  the  world,  culti- 
vated European  connection,  and  through  the 
judicious  conduct  of  consul  Warrington  was 
rendered  friendly  to  Britain.  Holding  Feszan 
tributary,  and  having  n commanding  influence 
over  the  central  states,  he  could  secure  the  safe 
passage  of  a traveller  through  a great  part  of 
Africa.  Underhisauspices, in  1819,  Mr.  xiitchie 
and  Lieutenant  Lyon  reached  Fezzan;  but 
through  the  climate,  and  the  treacherous  ill 
treatment  of  the  sultan,  thev  incurred  such  severe 
illnesses  as  proved  fatal  to  the  former,  and  obligi'd 
the  latter  to  return. 

'J'his  failure  did  not  prevent  the  speedy  for- 
mation of  another  expedition,  fur  which  a more 
fortunate  destiny  was  reserved.  Its  chiefs, 
Major  Denham,  Lieutenant  Clapperton,  and 
Dr.  Oudney,  arrived  at  Tripoli  in  November, 
1821.  Next  spring  they  proceeded  to  Fezzan; 
but  through  the  nc^cct  of  the  sultan  w*crc  unable 
to  procure  camels,  which  obliged  Denhum  to 
return  to  Trijioli.  Here  he  received  assurances 
of  protection  from  Boo  Khallotm,  a great  Arab 
slnve-merchnnt,  who  was  setting  out  for  the  very 
countries  which  he  sought  to  explore.  Under 
his  guidance,  the  }>arly,  in  the  end  of  1822,  began 
their  route  through  the  great  desert,  passing 
between  the  terriU)rie«  of  the  two  remarltable 
native  tribes,  the  Tuaricks  and  the  Tibboos. 
They  then  travelled  fur  a fortnight  amid  hills  of 
moving  sand,  without  the  slightest  vestige  of  life 
or  x'egctation.  Soon  after  they  entered  Aanem, 
the  northern  province  of  Bornou.  At  I-ari 
they  came  in  view  of  lake  Tchad,  the  great 
interior  sea  of  Africa,  200  miles  long,  receiving 
two  great  rivers,  and  containing  numerous 
islands.  In  proceeding  along  its  eastern  shore 
they  visited  most  parts  of  Bornou  and  its  chief 
cities  of  Kouka  f Kiiku  of  Edrisi),New  Birnie, 
and.Angomou.  i'his  kingdom,  once  the  most 
IKiwerful  in  central  Africa,  had  about  thirty  years 
before  been  cotimicrt'd  and  dreadfully  ravaged 
by  the  Fellatas  from  Iloussa;  but  a private 
individual,  bv  valour  and  ability,  had  reasserted 
its  indepcnifence  and  driven  out  the  enemy. 
That  person,  under  the  title  of  Sheik,  exer- 
cised all  the  real  ]x>wer,  while  he  suffered  the 
legitimate  king  to  reign  in  cn){>ly  pomp.  Major 
Denham  also  visitea  the  smaller  kingdom  of 
Mandara,  bounded  by  an  almost  interminable 
range  of  mountains  filled  witli  savage  tribes, 
who  are  hunted  down  fur  slaves.  In  Logcun, 
situated  along  the  great  river  Sbary,  w hich  falls 
into  the  I'c&id,  he  found  a people  more  in- 
genious and  industrious  than  those  of  Bornou. 

lileantimc  Clapperton  and  Oudney  were 
making  an  expedition  through  Houssa,  the  most 
interesting  region  of  central  Africa.  It  was  found 
inhabited  by  the  I'ellatas,  a people  having 
nothing  of  the  Negro  features,  but  apparently 
descended  from  the  great  body  of  Moslem  Arabs, 
who  had  migrated  many  centuries  aga  l*hey 
were  quite  superior  to  the  Uurnonese  both  in 
as|xet  and  ch«iracter,  cultivating  the  land  with 
greater  skill  and  diligence,  and  manufacturing 
very  fine  cottons.  Tl'he  sway  of  Ghana,  and 
evenuf  Cossina,  had  been  transierred  to  Sackatoo 
(Tucrur),  the  sultan  of  which,  about  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  century,  overran  all 
Iloussa,  and  for  some  time  occupied  Bornou. 
Ghana,  however,  under  the  name  of  Kano,  was 
found  great  in  its  decay,  and  still  the  chief  seat 
of  commerce,  llie  transactions  were  extensive 
and  well  arranged;  but  slaves  were  the  staple 
coiiiinotiity.  Sackatoo  was  found  considerably 
larger  than  K.-ino.  and  the  traveller  was  hospitably 
ri'ceived  by  sultan  Belln.  I'he  river  Quaminia 
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was  observed  traversing  this  country,  and  flowing 
westward  into  the  Niger,  which,  at  the  nearest 
point  to  Satkatoo,  had  a southward  course;  but 
accounts  varied,  whether  continuing  in  that  di- 
rection it  reached  the  sea,  or  maxing  a great 
circuit  emptied  itself  into  the  take  Tchad.  The 
traveller,  having  in  vain  solicited  the  means  of 
proceeding  to  the  river  and  the  coast,  returned 
to  Hornoii  by  a new  route,  which  enabled  him 
to  see  Cossina,  a capital  now  greatly  decayed. 
Dr.  Oudney  died  early  on  this  journey. 

■J'he  British  government  determine  to  follow 
up  these  extensive  and  important  discoveries. 
CUajjperton  was  employed  to  land  on  the  ctmst 
of  (tuinea,  thence  to  penetrate  to  Sack.itoo.  and 
on  his  way  explore  the  tcnuinalion  of  the  Niger, 
Instead  of  attempting  to  ascend  the  river  of 
Benin,  be  was  advised  to  proceed  by  land  from 
Badagry;  but  from  imprudent  exposure  to  the 
cliiniiic  two  companions  died,  and  he  became 
sickly.  He  soon,  however,  reached  the  Yarriba, 
or  Kingdom  of  P^yes,  which  he  found  poj)u- 
lous  and  flourishing;  and  the  natives,  not  im- 
bued with  Mohammedan  bigoirr,  courteously 
received  him.  In  traversing  it  ne  crossed  the 
chain  of  the  Kong  Mountains,  pcoj^lcd  to  the 
summit.  Leaving  Yarrilm,  and  |Kissing  through 
the  large  cities  of  Ktamn  and  Wawa,  he  reached 
Uoussa  on  the  Niger,  where  he  received  a con* 
linnation  of  Fark^  death,  and  even  an  invitation 
from  the  kingof  Youri,  who  promised  to  give  him 
that  trivcllers  books  and  papers;  but  tnis  visit 
was  delayed  till  he  should  return  from  Sackatoo. 
On  his  way  thither  he  passed  through  Nvffb, 
a highly  irriproved  territory,  though  dreadfully 
laid  waste  by  the  Fellatas ; and  through  Zegxeg, 
also  very  populous  and  well  cultivated.  At 
Sackatoo,  or  Socentoo,  an  expedition  a^inst 
the  rebel  territory  of  Goober  enabled  him  to 
procure  farther  inform.ation.  'l‘he  sultan,  how- 
ever, prepossessed  with  groundless  jealousies, 
treated  him  with  a harshness,  which,  with  pre- 
vious sickness,  brought  this  spirited  traveller 
to  a premature  grave.  His  servant,  lender,  after 
doing  the  last  duties,  conceived  ihe  plan  of  himself 
exploring  the  termination  of  the  Niger,  but  was 
forcibly  prevented. 

The  information  aittiined  on  this  journey  af- 
forded the  strongest  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
Niger  terminated  in  the  sea.  Lander  on  his 
return  submitted  to  government  a plan  for  pro- 
ceeding to  Uoiis.sa,  and  thence  navigating  the 
stream  downwards.  Government  agrcc*d  to 
furniah  the  means,  though  promising  onlyn  very 
slender  reward.  In  March,  1H30,  nccompanicd 
by  his  brother,  he  arrived  at  Badag^,  and 
procceikd  by  nearly  the  former  route  to  Boussa. 
Thence  he  visited  Youri,  which  proved  a very 
rich  and  populous  country ; but  the  king  treated 
him  ill.  and  he  had  no  success  as  to  Bark’s  books 
and  papers.  On  the  Island  of  Fatashie,  below 
Boussa,  he  procured,  with  great  difflcnlty,  two 
canoes,  afterwards  exchanged  for  one  t»f  larger 
sire,  and  thus  began  the  navigation  down  the 
Niger.  He  soon  ftrund  it  expand  into  a most 
magnificent  river,  about  three  miles  broad,  and 
bordered  by  noble  forests.  'l*ho  largo  island  of 
Zago'hi  presented  an  active  scene  of  industry 
ami  navigation,  and  by  a large  force  of  anned 
canon's  maintained  its  independence  of  the  neigh- 
bouring states.  On  the  adjoining  shore  appeared 
a very  large  town,  n;imed  llabba.  Farther  down, 
F.ggii,  another  great  port  on  the  river,  tcnninalcd 
the  comparatively  civilized  territory  of  NyfTe; 
below  which  were  only  delachctl  states  of  a very 
turbulent  and  lawless  character,  among  which 
auious  dangcnwcrc  encountered.  'Xhc  next 


striking  object  was  the  influx  from  the  westward 
of  the  grrut  river  Tshadda,  three  or  four  miles 
broad,  and  with  a current  so  strong  that  they  soon 
gave  up  the  attemjit  to  ascend  h.  They  learned, 
however,  that  three  days'  journey  up  was  Fundah, 
of  whose  importance  they  had  oAen  heard.  It 
became  more  and  more  evident  that  their  voyage 
was  (o  terminate  in  the  sea,  and  that  the  numerous 
river  branches  which  open  into  the  Gulph  of  Benin 
arc  the  delta  of  the  Nii^.  Kearthe  large  town 
of  Kirree,  they  iiassed  the  one  which  runs  to- 
wards Benin.  Here  the  natives  were  almost 
entirely  clothed  in  the  manufactures  of  Europe, 
and  had  fleets  of  large  canoes  adorned  with 
Eurojican  articles,  'i'he  travellcra,  however, 
were  made  prisoners,  and  carried  down  to  Eboc, 
the  great  mart  fur  slaves  and  palm  oil,  with  which 
trade  Ihe  rvitives,  who  are  rude  and  dissolute, 
do  not  hesitate  to  combine  piracy.  With  great 
difficulty,  and  the  promise  of  a high  ran-som, 
they  succeeded  in  getting  arrangements  made 
for  conveying  them  to  the  sea.  'i'hcy  reached 
it  by  the  channel  called  by  the  Fortuguesc  Nun, 
by  the  English  Brass  Uiver;  not  the  largest  of 
the  lestuanes,  but  that  which  comes  in  the  most 
direct  line  from  the  main  trunk.  Thus,  by  very 
humble  agency,  was  solved  that  grand  problem 
in  African  geography,  in  the  search  afier  which 
so  many  abortive  efforts  had  been  made. 

This  im{H>rtant  discovery,  opening  a water 
conimun?i*ution  into  the  very  centre  of  the  con- 
tinent, made  a stror^  impression  on  the  mer- 
cantile world.  Mr.  Al*Grcgor  laiird,  and  some 
other  gentlemen  of  Liver]xx>l,  entered  into  an 
association  for  forming  a settlement  and  opening 
a trade  on  the  l.'pper  Niger.  Two  steamers,  iho 
Qnorra  and  Alburkah,  were  fHted  out ; while  the 
Columbine,  a larger  sailing  vessel,  was  laden 
with  pKxls.  They  arrived  in  the  mouth  of  the 
Nun  in  October,  1832,  but  suffered  severely  from 
sickness  amid  the  swamps  of  the  delta;  and 
though  before  the  end  of  the  year  they  reached 
a healthier  station,  the  survivors  did  not  regain 
their  health.  In  the  course  of  the  iK’Xt  two 
years,  Mr.  Laird  ascendi'd  the  Tnbadda,  and 
reachoil  Fiindah,  nine  miles  inland,  which  ho 
found  a large  city,  with  nearly  40,000  inhabitants, 
situated  in  a very  extensive  and  beautiful  plain. 
Its  commerce,  however,  had  been  much  injured 
by  war,  and  by  the  tyranny  of  its  ruler,  from 
whose  ]>ower  5lr.  Laird  had  some  dilGculty  in 
escaping.  Mr.  Clldflcld  in  the  Alburkah  sailed 
about  100  miles  up  this  river,  but  neither  found 
its  iMiiks  so  fruitful  nor  the  commerce  so  active 
as  on  the  Niger.  He  also  visited  Habba,  which 
proved  equally  ettensive  with  Fundah.  The 
streets  were  crowded  and  dirty,  but  the  markets 
spacious  and  well  arranged.  The  state  of  Ihe 
vessel  frustrated  the  attempt  to  ascend  to  Boussa. 
Lander  had  unfortunately  died  of  wounds  re- 
ceived in  a contest  with  the  natives.  The  cx- 
|)cdition  was  unfortunate  in  a commercial  view, 
the  only  valuable  article  being  ivory,  in  too  small 
quantitv  to  pay  the  expense  of  the  voyage.  As 
the  luitivcs,  however,  arc  active  and  eager  fur 
gain,  Mr.  I-*iird  conceives  that  this  and  other 
articles  could  ho  supplied  to  almost  any  extent, 
if  a steady  demand  were  uuce  understood  to  exist 
for  them. 

From  the  southern  extremity  of  Africa,  in- 
teresting discoveries  have  also  been  made.  It 
was  not  till  1H50  that  the  Dutch  formetl  a colony 
at  the  ('ape  of  (iood  Hope,  w hich  quickly  became 
flourishing.  Beyond  the  Karroo  desert  they 
S4‘ttlod  rich  grazing  farms,  at  the  foot  of  the  hign 
interior  ranges  ot  Ihe  Nienwcld  ami  Sneuwge- 
birge,  compelling  (he  n.Uive.s  to  labour  as  slasci. 
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Towards  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
Spamnun  and  Vaillant  broiij^t  iiUercstin^;  ac- 
counu  of  the  scenery  of  this  tract,  and  its  natural 
productions,  both  animal  and  ve^Uible.  I'he 
settieinent  having  been  captured  by  Uritain, 
Mr.  Barrow,  as  secretary  to  Lord  Macartney, 
made  in  1797  an  excursion  into  the  interior,  and 
gave  striking  pictures  of  the  pastoral  life  of  the 
CaflVes,  and  of  the  miserable  aspect  and  con- 
dition of  the  Bosjesmansormountain  Hottentots. 
In  1801  Messrs.  Tnitterand  Somerville  passed 
the  Sneuwgebirgc,  discovered  the  iar^e  stream  of 
the  Orange  River,  with  the  pastoral  tribe  of  the 
Koranas  and  dually  arrived  at  LattakuO,  capital 
of  tbe  Boshuanaa,  a more  industrious  and  im- 
proved people  than  any  yet  known  in  southern 
Africa,  lln  receiving  this  intcUtgence,  l.ord 
Caledon  sent  Dr.  Cowan  and  Mr.  Donovan,  with 
a \Mirty  of  twenty,  to  attempt  to  penetrate  as 
far  as  Mozambique;  but  after  proceeding  con- 
siderably l>eyond  Lattakoo,  they  were  surprised 
and  killed  by  a paitv  of  natives. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  ('ampbell,  in  his  zealous  pur- 
suit of  missionary  objects,  considerably  extended 
our  knowledge  of  this  part  of  Africa.  Beyond 
Lattakoo,  he  passed  through  a succession  of 
towns  always  rising  in  importance.  Kurreebane, 
the  last,  was  estimated  to  contain  16,000  inha- 
bitants, who,  besides  agriculture,  .showed  consi- 
derable skill  in  adorningtheir  habitations,  tanning 
skins,  and  smelting  iron  and  copper.  Dr.  Lich- 
tenstein and  Mr.  Ylurchcll  made  important  ob- 
scr\atiuus  on  the  Boshuana  peojile ; but  neither 
penetrated  so  far  as  Mr.  Campbell.  In  1823, 
white  Mr.  'i'boinpson  was  at  laittakoo,  these 
districts  were  invaded  by  a numerous  and  for- 
midable Caffre  people,  from  the  vicinity  of  Cape 
Natal.  These,  it  was  discovered,  had  been  driven 
from  their  country  by  a still  more  powerful 
tribe,  the  ZooLas,  whose  chief,  Chaka,  could 
muster  100,000  fighting  men.  Yet  there  was 
found  to  be  in  that  quarter  a large  extent  of 
fertile  territory,  to  w'hich  a number  of  l)utch 
farmers  were  induced  to  ctni^te;  but  having 
been  involved  in  hostilities  with  this  savage  tribe, 
they  have  of  late  suflered  dreadfully,  and  many 
of  them  have  perished. 

During  the  years  IR22  to  1826,  Captain  Owen 
was  employed  by  government  in  making  a very 
careful  suivey  both  of  the  eo.stern  and  western 
coasts.  He  obtained  much  information  r^ 
spccting  the  former,  which  had  hitherto  been 
very  imperfectly  known.  In  IP.*!?,  Sir  James 
Alexander,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Geographi- 
cal Society,  performed  an  ex)Mxlition  to  the  north- 
west from  the  Cape,  into  the  country  of  the 
Dainaras,  where  he  penetrated  farther  than  any 
former  traveller. 

A f\er  all  that  has  recent  ly  been  done  to  explore 
Africa,  there  still  remain  very  important  points 
involved  in  obscurity.  The  most  im|K>rtant 
relates  to  the  courses  of  the  Tshadda  and  the 
.Shary,  flowing  respectively  into  the  Niger  and 
lake  Tchad.  It  is  a favourite  hypothesis  with 
some,  that  both  arc  one  stream,'  purMiin^v  an 
unbroken  course  from  the  lake  to  the  river; 
hut  the  fact  observed  by  Denham,  that  the  Shar}* 
flowed  Into  the  Tchad,  renders  this  physically 
impossible.  It  has  been  recently  conicctured 
that  the  Ycou  may  be  identical  with  the  Tshadda, 
and  thus  unite  the  two  ^eat  recc))tacles;  but 
the  travellers,  who  crossed  that  river  and  went  a 
great  way  along  its  banks,  could  nut  well  be  mis. 
taken  in  their  belief  of  its  flowing  into  the  Tchad. 
It  seems  more  probable  that  these  two  great 
rivers  have  their  sources  in  the  nriightv  chain  to 
tbe  south  of  Mandara;  that  their  sources,  and 
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perhaps  some  of  their  branches,  may  be  at  no 
great  distance  from  each  other. 

Another  objectshould  be  to  connect  lake  Tchad 
and  the  surrounding  countries  with  Nubia  at  d 
Abvssinia,  exploring  on  the  way  the  source  and 
early  course  of  the  llahr-eL  Abind,  or  principal 
branch  of  the  Nile.  'I'his  wide  interval  has 
os  yet  been  only  broken  by  Brown’s  journey  into 
Darfour,  and  some  notices  procured  by  him 
respecting  the  adjacent  countries.  .An  expedition, 
we  understand,  isat  present  projected  from  Egypt 
to  the  head  of  the  Nile. 

There  remains  still  farther  to  the  fouthwanl  a 
great  mass  of  unknown  territory,  between  the 
Portuguese  settlements  on  the  eastern  and  w est  ern 
coasts.  The  people  in  these  have  foniicd  a few 
stations  on  the  Zambeze,  with  a view  to  the  trnflic 
in  gold  and  slaves ; and  they  have  others  on  the 
eastern  coast,  whence  merchants,  with  similar 
objects,  penetrate  to  some  distance  in  the  interior. 
Sti.l  the  great  body  of  the  country  remains  un- 
explored. The  intimations  received  represent  it 
as  occupied  by  numerous  tribes,  w ho  hare  made 
some  progress  in  culture  and  the  arts.  'J’u  explore 
it  wito  any  degree  of  completeness,  two  expe- 
ditions would  be  necessary;  one  from  the  Cape 
northward  as  far  as  Bornou  and  Houssa;  the 
other  across  the  continent,  between  Congo  and 
Mozambique.  Both,  however,  would  be  ac- 
companiea  with  considerable  difliculty  and 
danger;  and  though  they  could  hardly  fail  to 
add  to  our  knowledge  of  the  physical  structure 
of  the  country,  we  incline  to  think  that  they 
would  be  of  liltlc  or  no  importance  in  other 
respects. 

AFRICA.orMAHAPI.AIT.a  i<»n*port  town  of  Barhary, 
E.  coast  rcg.  Tunis,  1 10  tn.  S.S.K.  Tunis,  lat.  ^ 3‘^ 
N..  long.  1 1^  IG'  K.  It  may  cuiituln  about  3,()U0  tnhab., 
and  is  at  present  a wretchod  place,  surrminded  with 
brolen  down  walls,  .ind  without  shops  nr  bazars.  For- 
merly, however.  It  was  a sea-port  and  fortress  of  very 
considerable  lni)K)rtanre.  Id  l.SdO  it  was  by  a 

powerful  armainent,  under  the  orders  nf  the  virerny 
of  h Icily  and  of  l>oria  the  famous  admiral  of  ( harles  V., 
w ho  took  it  after  an  otwtinate  and  desperate  resUtanre. 
Hut  b«’luff  found  to  be  iintenable  It  was  subsequently 
abandoned.  {Ttfmpif'g  Mgifn.  p.  137.) 

ATHU^t'K  (ST.),  a town  of  France,  dep.  Avrvron, 
cap  arrond.,on  the  St)rgue.  lat.  43^57' N.,  lone.  1<>47'  I.'." 
E.  Pop.  4.7-*i7*  It  Is  situated  In  a Ane  valley.  Streets 
broad;  hut  houses  mostly  old  and  ill  built.  It  has  tri- 
bunals of  original  jurtiKlIctlon  sod  eommerre.  a com- 
munal college,  and  on  Agricultural  society  ; w 1th  manu- 
factures of  coarse  cloth,  coverlets,  cotton  yarn  oihI 
hosiery,  tanneries,  Ac.;  and  a verv  considerable  trade  In 
wool,  (hiH‘H‘,  Ac.  It  was  formerfy  fortltlnl. 

AOADLV,  a town  ofthe  desert  nf  Sah-ma.  cap.  of  in 
oosit,  nn  the  caravan  road  from  'rr;poll  to  Timbuctici, 
Ut.  27«-ir  N.,  long.  4®  E. 

Ati.^UIK.  or  S.4NTA  CKUZ,  a sea-port  town  of 
Moroiv-o,  im  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  tlie  most  S.  in  Lite 
empire,  lat.  3(A'4G'a&"  S.,  long.  9^- 3.V  W.  It  Is  built 
on  the  declivity  of  a hill  on  the  shore  of  a gulph  or  largo 
bay  i-f  the  same  neme,  w cll  def<-udcd  from  the  w indi,  and 
afltndliig  gmKi  anchorage  for  shipping.  Agadir  heiongi*d 
at  one  lime  to  the  rortug’iese,  by  w hom  It  was  surrt-unded 
by  walls.  It  was  token  from  them  by  the  Moors  In  IS  C. 
when  Its  fortllicaihms  were  farther  strrnglhcned.  It 
was  for  a roiisitk-raNe  i>erlod  the  centre  of  an  extensile 
commerce  ; but  h.nving  reladlpd  agnlrut  the  govertiroent 
lu  1773.  ihe  prlncljial  jwt  of  its  ix’pnlatlon  was  traru- 
fmeU  to  Mogadore ; and  it  had  so  murh  declined  that  It 
Is  said  by  Mr.  Jackson,  in  |h’9,  not  to  have  h.vd  n ore 
than  30U  Inhahltants.  The  vast  sandy  deserts  of  N. 
Africa  oommeoce  Immediately  to  Ihe  S.  of  .Agaillr;  and 
hence  It#  hay  Is  aptiv  termed  by  the  Arabs  AiS-.Vowd.m, 
that  l*.  tSntro/  th^  Woc4s. — (Jacksvn'$  Morocco,  p.  115.; 
Rittrr'M  (ifograpkic.  Trait.  Franc,  ill.  p.  161.) 

AODF.  (an.  Agntha),  n town  of  France,  dep.  Ilerault, 
on  the  river  of  that  name,  near  where  It  is  traversed 
by  the  ranal  of  Ijingnedoc,  a)a>iit  3 m.  at>ove  where 
the  former  falls  into  the  Culph  nf  Lyons,  and  about  the 
same  distance  from  where  (he  UttiT  is  unitesl  with  the 
lake  Tliau.  lat.  4.1"  IH'  40"  N.,  long.  3*  3K'  lo"  K.  Pop. 
7,&6.5.  Ships  of  'AWf  tons  lmrih*n  come  up  to  the  town  by 
the  river,  near  (he  mouth  of  whlcti  is  fort  Hrlscnti.  ft 
has  a considerable  coasting  and  some  foreign  trade,  with 
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•hip'lmilding,  Tnanurariitrei  of  vi'rdifrite  and  *oMp,  and 
dluiUrrie^.  Hring  onlircly  buiU  of  black  ba»dtic  lara, 
and  »urrouudetl  by  a wail  and  towon  of  lli«  Mmc  mate- 
rial, it  haa  a grim  appciirance.  and  U callH  br  the  coiio* 
try  peofilc  the  I'iUf  S<ure.  It  made  a part  of  LiaUia  Sar- 
thmnuit,  and  was  in  bOf>  the  teal  uf  a council  luminouod 
by  Alanc.  — {Hugo,  Framct  Pittorftque,  drp.  HnauU.) 

AliKN  (an.  Afiinum),  a town  of  France,  cap.  dc]i.  Lot- 
et-ii(tronm:,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Garonne,  nearly 
half  aay  between  llon^aux  and  Thoulouse,  lat.  44^^  lie' 
long.<t«3C' K.  Flip.  It  I*  111  built  ; 

airertt  narrow,  crooked,  and  dirty.  The  hotel  of  the 
prelect  I«  worth  notice,  and  there  it  a fine  bridge  over 
the  (iaronne  uf  eleven  archet:  it  it  the  teat  of  a c<mr 
Toyalf  ftir  the  depts.  l^'et-Garumic,  Lot,  and  Crert;  hat 
a colbip)  and  st•^  era!  literary  itittitutiont.  a public  lltmry 
with  oboTR  |2.b00  vuU..  and  a theatre.  Its  ■Ituation.thmign 
rather  unhealthy,  makes  It  the  entrepot  of  the  commerce 
between  Jlordeaux  and  Thouloiitr.  There  it  here  a 
•ail-cloth  mannr«ctory.  whieb  recently  enmloycd  above 
6<i0  wurk-|K>uple,  and  prodiKcd  annually  IM.lMXi  inetret 
of  canv.us  for  the  n.ivy  : there  are  alto  manufacture*  of 
aerget.  nrlnte<i  clotbt,  cottoni,  bratlert*  ware,  pottery, 
t<).ip.  tpirllt.  &c.  Envirema  beantifiil ; the  pronenadt 
<tn  Grnrii-rt  is  one  of  the  dnett  in  France.  Agen  it  very 
anciont,  and  under  the  Roman  emperor*  wat  a prwtonan 
city.— (//«ge.  Francr  /'rttorcj^stc,  A ».  l.oi-ft-Gnronnf  i 
Brinttil,  de  I't'rx/  Dtcifemnairf  <U  la  Fritncf, 

AG(iKKHUlIR.  a blthopric  of  Norway,  and  one  of 
the  mutt  important  divitiont  of  that  kingdom;  which 
tee. 

AGGERSOB,  atmall  Danlth  island  In  the  Great  Belt, 
near  the  H.  coast  of  the  bland  of  Zoaland,  lat.  65'^  IS*  N., 
long.  14*  R. 

ACfilKIM.  or  AUG1IRIM,  an  incootlderable  town  or 
village  of  lrei.vnd,  co.  Gsdway.  h4  m.  W,  Dublin.  One  of 
the  grealpsl  battles  ever  fought  In  Ireland  to<»k  place  In 
the  vicinity  of  Aghrlm  In  IfiDL  when  the  trivip*  of  Wil- 
lUm  III.,  commanded  bv  GInkcll,  afterwariSi  Earl  of 
Alhlime,  gained  a complete  .and  decisive  victory  over 
those  of  Jaineji  I U Commanded  by  St.  Uuth,  who  feU  early 
in  thf  acilut). 

AGISCtil'RT.or  AZINCOrRT.arlllapeofFrance. 
ili-p./*ff#dr*  Cnt/in,  13  m.  N .W.  St.  Pol ; famous  in  history 
for  the  gre.vt  victory  gained  near  it  In  I4IA  the  Eng- 
lish monarch,  ilenry  V.,  over  a vostly  superior  French 
fun'e. 

AGLIP.,  or  AGI.IA,  a town  of  the  Sardinian  atvtet, 
PiedinurU.  10  m.  S.  W.  Irrea.  Pop.  ^,240.  It  bat  a col- 
legiate ciiurch,  and  a magnificent  palace  with  a consider* 
able  library. 

AGNES  (ST.),  one  of  the  ScUly  Islands  (which  soo). 
Ixdng  the  most  S.  uf  the  group.  It  contains  altout  .*i()0 
a<  res,  and  had  in  1«31  a pop.  oi  389.  U Is  celebrated  for 
its  Hgtit-hr>UM>  with  a revnhing  light,  in  lat.  49^^  .VP  37" 
N.,  bmg.  <P  l*y  23"  W.  The  lantern  is  elevated  134  feet 
above  hich-water  mark. 

.AGN()SR.  a town  of  the  Neapolitan  dominions,  prov. 
S.-innio,  18  m.  N.N.E.  Iscrnia,  In  an  elevated  healthy 
situ.vtiun.  i*op.  7.000.  It  has  an  immense  nurat>cr  of  j 
churches,  an  nospilal,  and  live  monti-de-])l6te,  which 
tnake  loans  of  seed  com  to  the  peasants.  It  is  the  sent 
of  the  principal  copper  manufactures  in  the  kingdom 
Some  writers  have  affirmed  that  it  occupies  tbc  site  of 
(he  ancient  Aquiloma  of  the  Snronites. 

AGUA  DE  PAO,  a sea-port  town  of  St.  Michael,  one 
of  the  Asorei,  13  m.  K.  Punla  del  Gada.  Pop.  3.000. 

AGON,  a small  sca-port  town  nf  France,  dep.  I.a 
Bl-anche.  7 m.  W.  Coutancei.  Pop.  1463. 

AGOSTA.  orAUGL'STA.a  maritime  town  of  Sicily, 
cap.  cant.,  prov.  Syracuse,  on  its  E.  roast,  12  m.  N.  Sy- 
racuse. lat.  37-'  13"  iV"  N.,  long.  Ifr-*  14'  E.  Pop.  H,6d7. 
It  st:mds  on  a peninsul.a.aod  was  built  In  thel3th  century 
by  the  emperor  Frederick,  w ho  t>eupled  it  from  Oiitu- 
rissa,  which  was  rarod  fur  sedition.  It  was  nearly  de- 
stroyed by  the  earthquake  of  when  niimltcrs  of 

poopk- were  crusiml  to  death  under  (he  ruin*  uf  their 
nouses,  and  a sulphurous  vapour  daJIng  Its  way  to  the 
principal  punder  magazine,  It  blew  up  with  a tremendous 
rxplosloQ.  Streets  regular  and  parallel,  with  somotole- 
r.vhle  municipal  edifices  and  magazines  fur  articles  of 
rommerre ; iMl  the  huuK's  arc  low  and  mean,  and  the 
lahabitants  have  an  air  of  dejection  and  poverty.  Their 
whole  existence  depettdi  on  (ho  export  of  salt,  and  a little 
oil,  honey,  and  wine.  It  Is  strongly  fortified  Ivnth  nn  the 
larsd  and  sea  sides.  The  harbour,  though  rather  difficult 
of  entrance,  Is  deep,  a|>aclous,  anti  secure ; but  In  F..  and 
S.  gales  there  la  often  a heavy  swell.  The  IwiUling 
ground  la  excellent.  — (&wytA‘#  Sieilp,  p.l&9. ; and  App. 
p.l4.) 

AGOWS,  a people  of  AbyisinU.  Inhabiting  the  ter- 
ritory to  the  K.  of  ibe  sources  nf  the  Bahr-el-.\zr«>)(,  or 
Abyssinian  Kile.  This  district  is  imcommonlv  fertile, 
particularly  In  rattle  arul  hoo^,  with  w hich  it  almost 
exrbisUoly  siippUea  Gondar.  The  country  is  also  very 
populous ; and  though  of  limited  extent,  can  bi  Ing  a con- 


AGUA. 

sldcrablc  force  loto  the  field.  There  Is  another  tribe  ol 
the  same  people,  called  Tcheretz  Agows,  inhabiting  a 
district  along  the  N.  bank  of  the  Tacazie. 

AG  II  A,  unc  of  the  great  div  istons,  or  province# 

into  which  Hindovt.io,  nr  India  N.  ol  the  Nerbudd^ 
hiver,  was  divided  by  Uic  «ni>cror  Acbar.  It  lies  chiefly 
between  35^^  and  28^  V..  and  may  be  romputs-d  to  contain 
about 4-*t.or<o  sq.m., and  from6to7milllousof  bihabltanis. 
These  sutiahs  or  provinces  of  the  Moghul  empire  were 
in  f.ict  eq^ual  In  extent  and  populatlim  to  kingdoms. 
The  province  of  Agra  lies  in  the  alluvial  plain  of  the 
Jumna  and  Ganges,  with  an  elevation  but  a lew  hundred 
ft'Ct  above  the  level  of  the  tea  ; and  the  finest  portion  of 
It.  well  known  under  (be  name  of  the  Dual),  or  country 
of  tho  two  rivers."  lies  between  thi^  streams.  By  far 
the  gro.ater  fiortl.mof  Its  surface  It  a dead  flat.  AlUmugh 
watered  by  three  great  navigable  rivers,  the  Chumbul, 

, Jumna,  and  Ganges,  the  cuuutry  is  characterised  in 
general  for  its  drought,  the  greater  part  of  Us  Irrigatian 
being  eflbcted  by  ine.oni  of  doep  wells.  1|  may  also  be 
described  ns  eminciuly  deficient  of  timber.  From  Mareb 
' to  June  the  rlimate  is  dry,  and  extremely  sultry ; from 
I June  to  October,  sultry  and  rainy  ; and  from  November 
I to  February  Inrluslve,  serene,  dry,  and  cold,  tl»c  tber- 
I momcior  almost  overy  morning  falling  below  tha 
I freexing  point.  With  the  excejitloo  of  a few  woody 
portious  of  the  province  lying  towards  its  W.  extremity, 

' and  here  only  during  the  season  of  the  periodical  rains, 
tbe  rlimate  is  healthy.  No  metallic  mines  exist  in  the 
province;  and  Us  only  valuable  miuerals  are  the  red 
land^tom•.  of  which  nearly  all  the  inonumeiits  of  the 
cities  of  Delhi  and  Am  are  constructed ; and  a species  of 
tufous  IlDmitonc,  called  kangkar  In  the  language  of  th# 
country,  and  which  is  the  only  source  from  which  lima 
Is  obtained  for  economical  purposes.  There  are  com- 
monly two  harvests;  the  greater  crops  being  reaped  before 
the  setting  in  of  the  rains  in  May  and  June,  and  the 
lesser  In  December  and  January.  The  nrinclpol  com 
crops  are  thnvc  of  wh&U  and  barley.  Rye  is  not  known, 
and  oats  hardly  so,  and  rice  is  not  cultivated  fur  want  of  a 
sufficiency  of  w.xter.  Of  the  imnllcr  klivd*  of  corn,  those 
chiefly  cultivated  arc  two  species  of  millet,  viz.  HuIc%m 
Rorgkum.  called  in  the  Uncage  of  the  country  Jcirar  ; 
and  //r)/rtsf  ipicrtfBi.callcd  tkijrra.  These  two  consdrut# 
the  chief  broad  corn  of  the  laliouring  tK^iple,  who  seldom 
taste  wheat.  Great  quantities  of  pulsrs  arc  raised  as  a 
winter  crem  fi»r  the  food  nf  man  and  cattle,  the  most 
common  of  which  U the  Cierr  arrietum,  callM  grain  by 
Euro)tcans.  Mustard  seed  Is  ralted  for  oU,  and  tho 
sugar  cAiio  is  cuUi>otcU  for  tbe  manufteture  of  sugar. 
Cotton  is  cultivated  to  a very  cousidcrablc  extent,  and 
Indigo  Is  prodiK-ed  more  extensively  In  this  province  than 
In  any  other  part  of  I'pper  India.  It  was,  Indeml,  from 
hence  that  the  drug,  in  the  earlier  periods  of  Europtcan 
commerce,  was  prtM'ured  for  the  trMeof  £uro|>e.  The 
great  mass  of  tlie  iuhabiiants  are  HIikIoos  ; among  whom 
the  two  flrst  classes  in  rank,  the  Ilraminlcal  and  Militarr, 
ore  more  freoueiit  than  to  the  eastward,  or  to  the  souin. 
To  the  W.  of  the  Jumna,  chiefly  are  found  two  nations 
or  tribes  well  known  In  the  history  of  Upper  India,  the 
Jauts  and  tho  Mcinauies.  both  diitlngulshixi  by  their 
warlike  and  predatory  habits.  It  is  remarkable  of  a 
country  so  long  subject  to  Mohammedan  rule,  and  tbe 
immediate  scstt  of  power,  that  the  proportion  nf  Moham- 
medans found  In  tnis,  as  Indeed  In  the  neighbouring  pro> 
vlnces,  Is  smaller  than  In  the  more  remote  one  of  Bengal, 
The  inhabitants,  of  whatever  denomination,  are  of  more 
robust  frames  a^  a far  bolder  spirit  than  those  of  tbe 
last-named  country.  The  language  of  the  people 
throughout  Is  the  llindl  or  llindustany.  Thebaslsof 
this  langtiAge  is  the  Hindoo  dialect,  which  was  spoken 
in  the  klngduin  of  Kaiioje,  which  is  within  the  limits  of 
this  provincF.  nt)  the  first  Mohammedan  Invasions.  The 
Persian,  the  must  cultivated  tongue,  spoken  by  the  con- 
querors, has  been  sut>eraL'  hd  to  this  local  Umgue,  in 
the  some  way  as  Norman  French  has  ht-en  atldtu  to  tho 
Anglo-Saxon;  so  that,  in  short,  the  history  of  tho  for- 
mation of  the  Hindi  is  exactly  a parallel  case  to  that  of 
Etiglisb.  Another  Indian  dialect,  now  nearly  oxtiuct, 
was  the  aacieut  language  of  the  country  near  the  town 
of  Agra. 

Auaa,  the  name  of  a illlah,  or  district,  const!- 
tiiHng  a judicial  and  fiscal  division  of  tho  last-named 
province,  lying  on  both  banks  uf  the  Jumna.  Us  com- 
puted area  is  4,.V)0  Kng.  w(.  m. ; and  if  it  be  eoually 
populous  with  the  neighbouring  pruvlmie  of  Delhi,  of 
the  pi>uuUtion  of  which  some  estimate  has  been  made, 
and  It  IB  probably  somewhat  mure  so.  It  contains  273  in- 
haliltanu  to  the  square  mile,  or  near  one  million  of 
absolui#  poptiUllon.  In  1813.  ten  years  after  this 
district  came  into  British  possession,  it  was  estimated  to 
coittain  3.4.Mi.2i4  iN-gaht  of  land,  each  equal  to  near  one 
third  of  an  English  acre,  of  wliidr  there  were  under  artfuil 
culture  1,323.667:  fit  for  culture  33U.KU7;  and  wasi# 
or  uiiciiltirohle  903.740.  Half  the  area  of  the  whnla 
disukt,  therefore,  was  under  actual  tillage.  The  land 
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tax  M auMird  to  the  land  under  culture  was  nt  (hr  | the  arroy,  organised  on  Che  Kuropean  system,  and 
rata  of  two  rupees  and  two  anas  a beirah,  or  near  llr.  nffireri’d  by  Europeans,  by  means  of  which  be  tnaintala* 
an  acrr(  a very  high  or  rather  oppressive  buvl  tax.  for  ed  his  supremaL-y  In  Upper  Hiiidostan.  In  the  oourso 
a poor  country  just  recovering  from  long  disorder  and  of  (he  military  operations  which  deprived  the  Ma}ira(« 
anarrhy.  tas  in  IM>3  of  ncarlythe  whole  of  their  pttssessinns  in 

Aoaa.  a city  of  llindostan,  rap.  of  the  above  pro-  Hlndostan.  Agra  was  besieged  by  Lord  Ijike,  and 
Vince  and  district,  on  the  S.W.  bank  of  the  Jumna,  surrendered  after  a practical  breach  had  been  effi’cted  In 
which  during  the  season  of  the  floods  Is  here  about  half  one  of  the  bastions.  .Since  that  time  it  has  continued  in 
a mile  broad,  and  at  no  season  fordaldn.  in  lat.  T3°  II'  our  occupation,  and  consthiites  our  only  det>f>t  or  rnili* 
N..  long.  77^63' R.  It  Is  distant  from  Calcutta  {I.V)  m.,  tary  magaiioe  on  tl»e  K.  W.  frontier.  Tlie  fortress 
MAilras  lino,  and  Bombay  dhO.  Agra,  like  other  con-  has  always  a considerable  garrison,  and  about  two  m. 
slderable  towns  of  India,  is  built  of  ^icks,  the  houses  beyond  Its  walls  Is  a rantoument  where  a much  larger 
having  terraced  ro(tfs:tho  streets  being  extretnelynarrow,  military  force  Is  stationed.  Agra  was  the  birth-plsce  <if 
and  never  paved  or  flaggetl.  Much  of  it  Is  at  present  in  Abui  k aiel,  the  Ihmous  prime  miulstcr  of  the  cD){icror 
a stare  of  ruin,  Ko  census  of  its  population,  that  we  Acbar, 

are  aware  of.  has  been  taken ; but  juafing  by  the  amonnt  A<iRA,  the  name  of  anew  government  In  BritUh 
of  the  tnwm  duties,  which  have  bt^en  jdxMitw.OOO  rupees  a India,  fmmded  under  the  charter  act  of  1M33.  The  un- 
}>ar,oTGUJ(lif..it  would  ai’pesw  to  be  about  equally  populous  wieidy  sixeof  the  Bengal  presidency,  which  is  far  greater 
with  Dacca.  Bareilly.  aiKl  Mirsapore,  and  may  contain  In  extent,  and  contoliu  more  than  doulde  (he  population 
aianit  66.UOO  Inhabitants.  It  is  very  conveniently  of  both,  the  preskienries  of  Madras  and  Bombay,  ^nng 
situated  for  the  commerce  of  W.  India  and  K.  Persia,  with  the  additional  duties  assinied  by  the  act  In  Question 
and  is  the  mart  of  a vn-y  considerable  inland  and  frontier  to  the  govemor-generai  of  India,  suggested  the  cou- 
trade.  The  trading  communlcatJoD  U carried  on  by  ventenre  of  erecting  a new  presidency,  and  the  historical 
boats  on  the  lumna  aikI  Chtimbul ; andby  horses,  camcl^  reputation  of  Agra  sugmtcil  the  o:une.  The  new  priwi. 
bullncks,  and  bullock  carts  by  land.  The  goods  com-  dency  was  to  have  hao  a governor  and  cuuticil,  but  all 
prising  the  Imports  consist  m shawls,  horK's,  camels,  the  civil  and  military  esuidithments  were  to  have  been 
rock-salt,  and  the  dry  and  fVesh  fruits  and  drugs  of  Per-  borrowed  from  Bengal.  The  inconvenience  of  this  ar 
sia:  cotton  wool  and  coarse  cotton  falwlct  frum  the  S.,  rangement  in  this  respect  soon  became  obvious  in 
with  Kuropean  eommodities  by  the  Jumna  and  Ganges,  practii-e.  and  accordingly  an  art  of  parnameiit  was 
The  chief  exports  consist  of  raw  silks,  indigo,  and  coarse  obtained  doing  aw  ay  with  the  new  prcsiucncy,  and  sub- 
sugar. In  I’sS'i.  the  custom  duties  levied  on  these,  com-  stltuting  f«>r  it  a lieutonant-gMvemor.  named  by  and 
moiily  at  the  rote  of  frr>m  7J  to  10  per  cent,  on  the  vnluc,  subject  to  the  governor  of  Bengal.  By  this  change  the 
were,  for  the  ex{iorts  rupees ; and  forthe  imports  esseniUl  administraiion  rests  with  the  latter  authority, 

l.HSM'.tS  nipecs.  In  the  amount  of  the  joint  export  but  local  details  are  conducted  by  the  lieutenant- 
amt  linjxirtuutirs  was  l,rA'i,t.'^7  rii]»cot  t so  that  In  14  years’  governor.  'I'he  authority  of  this  ofllccr  extends  oier  all 
time  the  increase  was  34  |>er  cent.  Agra,  lo  remote  the  territories  N.  and  \V.  of  Allaliabad  inclusive,  ron- 
timin,  appears  to  have  been  a furtlfted  town  of  some  mn-  qurred  or  obtained  by  cesviun  since  iMil.  The  names 
sequence;  but  It  was  not  until  the  year  IM4  that  it  was  of  the  distiicts  subject  to  the  licutenant-^iveraor  of 
mi^e  the  seat  of  Mohammedan  empire.  This  was  ef-  Agra  arc  as  follow  Allahabad,  Futtrhporp.llundlecund 
Tin  ted  liy  the  Afghan  emm'rnr  Sihundur  Lodi.  About  North,  Bundlccund  South,  Bciuues,  Ghaxreporc,  Gur- 
half  a century  later  the  piare  was  gre.'Uir  embellished  hy  ruck|)ore,  Juaniiore,  Asnnghur,  MirzaiKire.  Agra,AI- 
Aoivir.  hy  far  the  most  illuslrimu  of  all  the  Indian  em-  lyghiir.  I'urnu  kaluul.  liareillv.  Shahjenanpore,  Schu- 

remrs.  It  continued  to  bo  the  seat  of  government  during  ruiipme.  Meerut,  (.’awn|H>re,  Vtawah,  Moradabad.  and 
isreignand  that  nfhisson  ;and  Delhi  was  Dot  restoredas  Bolumlshulmr.  These  arc  computiut  Co  cont.Uu 
the  metropolis  until  the  reign  nfhfs  grandson,  shah  Jehon,  »q>  m-  The  authority  of  the  liuutenant-governor.  how- 
tn  tlx*  year  1047.  When  Aclutr  lixed  the  seat  of  his  go-  ever,  also  cxtemls  to  other  districts  )>«ssessing  a less 
vrmment  at  Agra,  he  changed  its  name  to  Acbarat^,  regular  funn  of  civil  goveriiinent,  as  the  hill  districts 
which  continues  lo  be  its  Moliammedon  driignalion.  It  ced^nJ  by  the  Nepalese,  which  are  computed  to  contain 
contains  many  fine  monuments,  all  of  Mohiunmednn  lN,(s<U»q.  m.  The  popul.-Ulun  of  ali  the  (erritotks  now 
origin.  The  fortress  is  of  great  extent,  the  double  enumerated  has  bs't  u r<'ckoite<l  at  8U,000,(jtxi.  It  has 
rampart  and  hastluns  being  built  entirely  of  hewn  red  further,  however,  junsdiction  over  the  dlitiicpt  ceded  by 
SMiiostooe.  and  at  k-ast  GO  feet  above  the  level  of  the  the  Maiirait.as  on  the  Nerbudita  In  |H17,  estlrnatvil  to 
Juirioa,  on  the  hank  of  which  it  stands,  't  he  most  re-  contain  so.  m. ; and  by  the  rajah  of  Bvrar  in 
marka>>le  structure,  however,  is  the  TiO  Mahal,  literally  calculated  at  no  less  than  s<).  m.  No  estiinaie  of  the 

the  "Crown  of  Empires.'*  This  stands  about  i m.  population  of  th«s«*  two  1h>i  temtork-s  has  bevn  mailv, 
IktIuw  the  fortress,  and  on  the  bank  of  the  river.  It  is  a but  they  arc  known  tu  bi‘  very  thinly  Inhabited.  The  |m>- 
nvuiHtlcum,  built  by  the  ernwror  Shah  Jeban  in  honour  litical  corrcstiundence  with  the  chiefs  on  the  \V.,  N.,  iuul 
of  his  empress  the  Begum  Narr  Mahal  t a building  of  B.  irootiert  of  bis  jurisdiction  is  also  under  CMitrol  of 
w liite  marble  raised  on  a terrace,  and  in  the  oi^nary  the  llcutenant-gorcmor  of  Agra. 

form  of  a Mohammedan  mosque  with  minarets.  The  Authorities  for  thi-xc  /our  articles,  vlx.  Agra  pro- 
mosaic  c>rnammts  of  the  interior,  including  even  the  vines*,  Agra  district.  Agra  city,  and  Agra  govrmmeut:  — 
marble  paTcroent,  are  extensive,  rich,  and  elaborate,  the  HamjiivH'$  Ik’tcn^ton  nf  Hmiiu$tam  ; UamUtvn'a  F.a»t 
flowers  and  arabesques  being  LOfnjuxrd  of  nu  less  than  India  OaxcUfer  i Bcmicr  ; Hetum  qf  the  Popuiatton  ^ 
twelve  diflbrrnt  stones,  such  as  agates.  Jaspers,  limits  /Inltth  India  mode  in  |k8I  to  the  II.  of  C'ommoms ; 
l.uiuM.  and  various  coloured  marbles,  nod  (l>e  numerous  Arfggs'  Feritktai  Treoelnan'e  Report  on  tkt  Inland 
qnotathjns  from  the  Koran  being  in  hl.u-k  marlMe.  A Ctutomt  ^ Itenaat. 

garden  with  fountains  and  highly  ornaincnU'd  gateways  AGKAM.  or  ZAGHAB.  a fortifled  city  of  the  Austrian 
sitrmunds  the  mausoleum  •,  and  the  tmtte  ensemble  Is  empire,  cap.  Croatia,  40d  the  residence  of  the  governor- 
supposed,  whether  for  extent,  symmetry.  maU'-riel,  or  genural.  on  a hill  on  the  hanks  of  the  Save.  lat.  49* 
executicm,  tosurtuiss  any  thing  In  the  world  of  the  same  3"  N.,  long.  IS'-' 4'.  E.  Fop.  17.0(XJ.  Agram  is  the  seat  of  a 
dcM.Ti|ttion.  This  is  tbs  uniform  ovlnloD,  even  of  those  bishopric  and  of  a tribunal  of  appo^  for  Croatia,  the 
who  lukve  seen  the  master  pieces  ot  Italian  art.  **  It  is  Uannat,  and  Slavonia.  It  has  a su|x*r1or  ac.Miemy.  a 
possible,”  says  the  (X'lebrated  and  accurate  Ik'mier,  ” 1 gymnasium,  a Franciscan  conveDt.  and  a considcrabls 
may  have  imbibed  an  Indian  taste  ; but  I diH-tdcdly  think  commerce,  particularly  In  the  tobaccu  and  corn  of 
that  thb  monument  deserves  much  more  to  Iw*  number^  llunrary. 

among  the  wonders  of  the  world  than  the  pyramids  of  A<«Kt-.DA.  a walled  town  of  Spain,  prov.  .Soria,  at 
Egypt.— tliuse  uiishapenvd  masses,  which,  when  I had  tlie  loot  of  Mmiiit  Cnyo.  celetiratnl  by  Martial.  Fop. 
S(*cn  them  twice,  yielded  mo  no  satisfiction,  and  which  3,’iOO.  It  is  ill  built,  lus  G churches  ana  4 convents,  wlUi 
are  nothing  on  the  outside  but  heaiw  of  targe  stones  tanneries  and  potteries. 

piled  in  form  of  steps,  one  upon  amdher ; while  within  AGKKVK  <ST.).  a town  of  France,  dep.  Anleche, 
there  is  very  little  liMt  is  cmlUable  either  to  human  skill  cap  cant.  Pop.  iIJiOO. 

or  to  human  invention."  The  architect  was  a Muhani-  At>UA.*^  CaLIKNTKS,  a town  of  Mexico,  nrov. 
medan  native  of  Sahar,  ami  the  whole  building  is  sakl  to  Guadaiaxara.  1(4)  m.  N.E.  Gnadalaxara.  lat.  N., 
have  cost  7.V),00(V.  It  is  kept  in  excellent  repair  by  the  long.  lOl^  4.V  W.  It  is  situ.xled  In  a fertile  dUtrirt,  has 
British  government,  which  assigns  a handsome  annual  a fine  climate,  and  is  onenf  the  handsomest  of  the  Mexi- 
revenue  for  this  object.  The  tomb  of  the  vtnpt*rnr  Acbar  can  towns.  Being  Intersected  by  several  great  roads,  H 
at  Secundra,  Gin.  from  Agra,  would  be  cmiik)?r^  a has  an  active  and  considerable  commerce.  It  is  cele- 
Aplrudid  buiklltig  iu  any  place  that  had  not  the  Taj  brated  for  Its  great  cloth  manufactory  which  omployed.  In 
Mahal  to  boast  of.  It  was  constructed  by  his  son  the  lw:i3,8.10haDus(  Ward},  arwl  the  hot  springs  Iniis  vicinity, 
cmiterorJehangire.  Amari)l«palaceof  Shan  Jehan  exists  whuoco  it  derives  its  name.  Its  iH*p.  may  probahfy 
witniii  the  fortress ; and  the  ivrightMHirhoud  of  the  town,  amiMint  to  or  StV  i*'* 

for  miles,  contains  the  ruins  ^ palaces  and  tombs  of  AGUILAK.DK  LA  FKONTKRA,  a lowu  of  Spain, 
costly  matorlais  and  workmanship.  Agra,  with  the  prov.  Conlova,  33  m.  S.  .S.  K.  Cordova, 
ilistnrt  to  which  it  iM'longs.  was  mnqiiervtl  by  the  chief  AGUILAH  DEL  GAMP08,  a town  of  Spala, 
Madh.-^cc  .SIndiah  in  )7iM.  and  fomnd  a p»rii<m  of  the  nrov.  FaletK'U,  on  the  I'Uuerga,  40  m.  N.  W.  Burgos, 
jofhecr  osiigiu'd  by  this  prince  fur  the  maiiitcnaocc  of  lH>p.  1,600. 
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AHAHTA,  ■ tcrrttorj  on  the  Gold  CoMt  ol  Africa, 
bataeeti  the  rireri  Ancobia  and  Sulierin. 

AHMBDABAL).atowii  of  Hlodottaii,  preetii.  Bomber, 
pruT.  Gujrat.  cap.  district  of  same  name,  on  the  navigable 
rirer  the  Sabermalty.  1^.  N-,  long.  72^37'  K. 

Pop.  IdO.nOb?  About  the  middle  of  the  l?kh  rrnlury 
It  tree  a ftouriibing  cit^  celebrated  for  the  mamlhrence 
of  its  musquea,  palace*,  and  streets  t but  it  has  since 
fallen  vreatly  to  decay.  It  la  surrounded  by  a hlah  wall 
flanked  with  towers  ; and  is  a great  resort  of  Itinerant 

rla)  era  and  poets.  It  sufllnTd  severely  from  the  plairoe  In 
*12.  and  from  an  earthquake  In  iKlli.  The  district  of 
which  Ahme<iUboil  Is  the  cap.  produces  a laud  revenue  of 
about  ivo.fionf.  a rear. 

AiiMEDP'JHR.  a town  of  Hindostan,  pror.  Orlsu, 
II  m.  H Juggernaut. 

AIIMK1>VL<><>IIR.  a dty  and  fortress  of  India, 
prestd.  Homhaj.  pro* ■ Aurungabad,  cap.  district  of  same 
name,  on  the  Hrrr  Secoa.  70  m.  N.W.  Poonah,  tat. 
b*  N..  lung.  74^  .vy  K.  The  town,  founded  In  14!s3,  is 
enclosed  by  a stone  wall.  ai>d  has  a hatHU^irae  market* 
nlace  and  some  pretty  streets.  At  pmetit  it  It  the 

Isead  station  of  a civil  csUblishment,  and  has  about 
iiO.rou  inhab.,  exclusive  of  the  garrison.  The  furttess, 
a hctle  way  from  the  town.  Uord  shaped. and  about  1 m. 
in  circ. : it  Is  built  entirely  of  stone  and  Is  surrounded 
by  a iiro^  and  deep  ditch.  It  surrendered  to  lieucral 
ncileaie)  (now  Duke  of  Wcllitigtoii } in  Ixul 
The  district  nr  collectoraie  of  wliich  Ahmednuggnr  It 
the  rap  , contains  an  area  of  9310  sq.  m.  with  a pop.  of 
about  G^.UUO.  The  land  retcmie  amounted  In  iK'iT.VS 
to  |h1..vm/.,  the  sverage  rale  of  asseasment  being  rup. 
per  liegah.  The  total  revenue  for  the  same  rear  was 
2U3.40U/.  — ( P:;r/.  Faptrt  cn  ludutn  i Acrenwe, 

AnpendtT,  p.  660. ) 

AHMOOl).  a town  of  Gujrat,  20  m N.  by  W.  Broach, 
Ui.  rt^V  S..  long.  19^  K. 

A II  HUE  KG,  a town  and  castle  of  Bavaria,  drc.  Rezat, 
10  m.  .S,  Anspach.  Pop.  3.:ion. 

Aim  WEll.EK.  a town  of  the  Prussian  states,  prov. 
I.oaer  llhine,  cap.  arc.,  on  the  Ahr,  33  m.W.N.  W. 
lents.  Pop  3.IU0. 

AIIL'N,  a very  ancient  town  of  France,  dnp.  Creuse. 
cap.  cant..  10  m.  8.E.  Gueret,  on  a ronuutaiii  at  the  foot 
of  which  nows  the  Crrusc.  Pop.  3.IH3. 

AH  W AZ,  or  AllWU  Z,  a town  of  Persia,  prnv. Kusis* 
tan.  on  the  Karoon.  4*  m.  S.  Shuster.  In  former  times 
this  was  a large  and  flourishing  city,  cap.  prov.  of  same 
name,  and  the  winter  residence  of  i1ie  Persian  kings.  It 
U now  a wretched  place,  with  COU  or  700  inhahltants. 
Home  ruins  of  the  ofd  city  are  still  to  be  seen.  Of  these 
the  most  worthy  of  attemlnn  are  the  remains  of  a bridge 
over  the  river,  and  of  a royal  palace.  The  portion  of  the 
wall  of  the  latter  now  standing  is  built  of  large  hliM'ks  of 
hewn  stone,  and  is  about  .tliO  feet  in  length,  and  14  or  IS 
fi'cthigh.  A little  below  Ahw.tz.al  the  deserted  village  of 
Sabla,  are  the  remains  of  a remarkable  mound  or  dam 
madoarroastherivertoprocure  water  for  the  Irrigationof 
the  surrounding  country. — < Kinnrir't  Per.  Fmp..  p.  ng.) 

Al.AS,  or  AJASSO,  a ruincvl  sea-port  of  Asiatic  Tur. 
key.  on  the  V.  shore  of  the  gulf  of  Iskenderoon. 

AH'MAC'H,  or  .4 IGH  A.  a town  of  Bavaria,  drc.  Upper 
Danube,  on  the  Poar,  I2m.  E.N'.R.,  Augsburg.  Pop. 
l,6uU.  It  is  surround^  by  walls  artd  ditches. 

AIGl.E,  a town  of  Saftterland,  rant.  V'aud,  can.  dist. 
same  name,  ou  the  torrent  Grande* Eau,  near  the  Kbonc. 
Pop.  1.7S0. 

Aiglb  (L’),  a town  of  France,  dep.  Ornc,  rap.  cant., 
on  the  Rlllo,  ifl  m.  N.N.E.  Mortagtve.  Pon.  A.4M. 
Though  old  and  surrounded  by  the  remains  of  old  walls.  It 
U well  built,  neat,  and  clean,  and  Is  dlsilnguislied  by  its 
industry.  Tbc  needles  and  pins  manufaclurt'«l  here  are 
eelebrate<l  all  over  France,  and  it  has  also  fabrics  of  iron 
and  copper  wire,  wire  gauze,  luils,  &c.  It  has  wUhitwid 
several  si*-ges. 

AICN.AN  tST.>.  a town  of  France,  dep.  Loire  cl  Cher, 
cap.  cant.,  34  n>.  S.  Blois.  Pop.  3.H.S6,  There  is  in  the 
vicinity  the  only  quarry  of  giin-flint«  in  France.  The 
qiuuillly  annually  manufarturc<l  is  estimated  at  from 
IS.onO.OOU  to  40.000.000.  Those  for  the  use  of  the  army 
are  kept  In  depOl  In  the  castle  of  Ambolsc. 

Alt! HE  FKS  ILLK,  a vUlace  nf  France, dep.  Charente 
Infi^rieur,  cap.  cant.,  13  m.  >.N.E.  Rochefort.  Pop. 
1,700. 

AlGUE  PERSE,  a town  of  France,  den.  Pny  de 
pome,  cap.  cant.,  II  m.  N.N.E.  Rlom.  Pop.  3.115 
Near  It  Is  the  Chflteau  de  la  Roche,  the  birthpUcu  of 
the  chancellor  de  PHOpital. 

AlOUES  MORTKS.  a town  of  France,  dep.  (iard, 
rap.  cant.,  10  m.  S.  W.  Nismes.  lat.  43^  S3'  -Vi"  N'.,  long. 
40|1*33"E.  Pop.  8.240.  Though  now  atwsui  4 m.  Inland, 
Algtsa*  Mortes  was  formerly  a sea-port,  arsd  wu.  in  fact, 
the  place  where  Si. Louis emliarkcd  on  hit  two  expeditions 
to  Africa.  At  present  it  Is  connected  with  the  sea  by  a 
canal,  which  Is  prolonged  to  Beaucalri-  on  the  one  h.and, 
while  It  Is  united  on  the  other  with  that  nf  lautgurd.ir. 


AIN-TAB. 

It  is  fhitifled,  and.  fhmi  tu  position,  is  ao  Inportam  post 
for  the  deienceof  the  coast.  Owing  to  the  retrogresaioa 
of  the  sea,  the  town  is  surrounded  by  marsbei  twbvnca 
Its  name  ^9H«r  Storttue),  and  is  very  unhealthy.  The 
sail  lake  of  Peccals,  In  the  neighbouriiond,  is  celebrated 
as  wetl  for  (he  qu^iiy  as  for  (he  quantity  of  the  salt 
obtained  from  it.  ( ilmgo,  art.  *'  GaM.'*) 

A IGl' ll.I.E  ( L'l,  a celebrated  mountain  In  France, 
d«*p  Isere,  4 m.  N.  NV.  Corps,  hel^t  3,000  m.  (6.363 
feet),  lu  under  part  has  the  appearance  of  a trunratod 
cone,  and  its  upper  part  is  cd  a cubical  form.  It  was  long 
supposed  to  tie  iiwcrrssible,  and  was  hence  called  Mows 
ImtccruMs;  but  lu  141i3anoOioer  of  Charles V 111.  reached 
Its  summit. 

AlOUILLON.a  town  of  France,  dep.  Lot  e<  Garoone, 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Ixrt  and  Uu>  (iiiruane,  17  m.  N.W. 
Agen.  Pop.  3,919,  It  was  unsuccessfully  bniegrd  bw 
John  Duke  of  Normandy  in  1343;  when.  It  nas  betm  said, 
but  liironectly.  that  cannons  were  first  made  use  of. 

AIGL'UANDE,  a lown  of  France,  dep.  Indre,  cap. 
cant..  13  m.  H.  W.  Chilre.  Pop.  It  is  the  centre  o4 

an  extensive  cattle  trade  ; and  has,  or  had.  an  octagonal 
monument,  bidieved  to  be  very  ancient,  but  of  wKfen  tba 
ol»jert  Is  unknown. 

All. AH.  or  ELANA.  a decayed  town  of  Arabia,  oo 
the  euif  of  Akabah  ; « hkrii  see. 

AILSA,  an  insulated  rock  in  the  Frith  of  Clyde,  10  m. 
W.  Girvan.  Its  base  Is  elliptlral.  and  U rises  abruptly 
from  the  sea  to  the  height  of  1,096  feet.  It  consists  of 
columnar  trap.  The  N.W.  side  Is  almoet  perpexulirular, 
lieing  formea  of  successive  tiers  of  imn  ense  rolumus. 
It  is  frequented  by  innumerable  flocks  of  sea  fowl,  and 
is  a very  striking  object  from  every  port  of  the  Ayrshire 
coast.  It  gives  tb«  title  of  Marquis  to  the  noble  family 
of  Kennedy. 

AIN.  a frontier  department  in  the  E.  of  France, 
having  the  Rhone,  w iden  separates  it  from  .Savoy  on  Che 
E.  and  H..  the  Hoone  on  the  W.,  and  tbc  depts.  of  Saone 
et  l^oire.  Jura,  ami  t»art  uf  Switzerland,  on  the  N.  and 
N.W.  Area.392.f>74nertares.  1‘op.  846,1KN.  Excluslveof 
the  Rhone  and  Saone.  by  which  it  is  partly  bounded,  it 
Is  divided  by  the  Ain,  whence  It  derives  its  name,  into 
two  nearly  equal  parts;  that  to  the  K.  being  ruggi-d, 
mountainous,  and  nrinciiially  adapteil  to  pasturage ; 
whereas  that  to  the  W.,  though  In  parts  marshy,  is  g*- 
tierally  level  and  flt  for  cultivation.  There  are  In  ibe 
.S.  W.  iHirti'.tn  of  this  dep.  a great  number  of  lakes  or 
ponds,  some  uf  which  are  iubje«‘ted  to  a very  peculiar 
species  nf  rotation.  It  U usual  to  drain  and  cultivate  Ibsm 
for  a season  : and  when  the  crop  has  lieen  gathered  they 
are  again  filled  with  water,  and  with  dilTerent  torts  of 
fish,  artording  to  the  nature  of  the  pond  ; and  after  being 
occupied  in  this  way  for  two  years,  ur  thereby,  are  again 
drieo  and  siibjtH'U'd  to  the  plough.  The  extent  of  the 
tmniU  so  employed  is  rstimatedat  nearly  iG.nuU  hectare** 
This  is  found  to  b<‘ a very  profitable  ipecies  uf  cultivation; 
though,  from  the  bumluity  It  occasions,  it  ts  said  to 
render  the  climate  unhealthy.  Oxen,  of  which  large 
numbers  are  bred,  are  generally  us<d  m tillage.  Produce 
of  rom  croi>B  suffleient  for  the  consumotina.  Vintage 
convifiorable.  three  llfths  of  the  produce  exporteil. 
WcxkIs  very  extensive,  amounting  to  about  130,(OUhec* 
tares.  Near  Itelley  are  produced  the  tiest  lithographic 
stones  ill  France.  Mnnufactiiros  incoruidrrable.  Great 
numbers  of  the  inhabitants  emigrate  annually  after 
harvest  to  seek  for  cinnloymenl  in  the  routIgvimU  de- 
partments .Ain  returns  3 members  to  the  Ch.of  Deputlea, 
and  ha*  1 ,3iQ  electors.  Public  revenue  of  the  dep.  In  IKS  1, 
fi.3.V«.r42  fr.  Chief  towns  Bourg.  Nanlua,  Trevoiix, 
Beilrv.  and  Gex.  But  the  most  celebrated  place  in  the 
dep.  L Frmey.long  the  residenreof  Voltaire. 

France  Pitfotowc,  th'p.  Frenek  Tabici^ 

Al.N-TAH.a  iarpeiowTi  in  the  N.  of  Syria,  on  the  .S. 
slope  ofthe  Taurus,  1at,Sfi*^.W  N.,  long  37*' 1^  1V»E.,70 
in.  N.  Aleppo,  and  ^ m.  W.  BIr, on  the  P.uphrates.  Pop. 
has  been  estimated  at  20Ji(X>.  which,  if  the  town  be  two 
thirds  the  site  of  .Aleppo,  as  stated  by  Maimdrell  {JomrnaJ, 
310.).  can  scarcely  be  considered  as  exaggrratevl.  The 
inhabiuint*  cunsi«t  of  nearly  evjual  numbers  of  Armenian 
and  Greek  Christlani.  4'iirtls.  and  Mohammedans,  among 
whom  a spirit  nf  toicrothm  and  unity  prevails  un(UirHliriea 
in  most  oilier  Kaslem  societies.  Tiiej  use  the  Turkish  lan« 
guage.  Houses  well  Initlt.  ofa  fine  stone  reM-mniing  tior- 
phyry,  flat- roofed,  and  gmernily  of  only  one  story.  Tnero 
are.AmosqiuHi.and  several  large  and  well  supplied  liazars. 
In  the  centre  ot  the  town  Is  a castle  on  a mound,  re* 
sembling.  In  every  respect,  that  of  A,eppu.  Lilt  much 
smaller.  Watei  abuuiiant.  many  of  ihcstieois  having 
streams  fiuwing  through  them.  On  the  S.  >s  a large 
burial  ground,  which  ml  a short  distance  rrsen.blcs  ao 
important  sutKirb.  and  Is  perhaps  not  tmicli  inferior  In 
extent  to  the  town  itself.  Manufactures  of  g-<al-skiii 
leather,  enttnn  and  woollen  cloths,  are  carried  on  to  sonio 
extent  ; and  (here  is  sonietiade  in  raw  ,vtd  launcd  hides, 
cloth,  honey,  and  tots'iccn. 

Ain- Tab  may  l<c  regarded  as  the  cApiU'  of  a limited 
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but  very  flne  country. contUting  of  imall  htlUand  viillcri 
amuris  the  routi  »f  tne  Taurui.  The  town*  and  village* 
in  thu  little  dUtiict  are  very  numerous,  the  most  ira- 

rirtaiit  being  AdjlA.  Sllam,  and  Kies.  At  Adjla,  6 or 
in.  rtUtant,  is  the  lourre  of  the  Koelk  (the  river  of 
Alqi]x)) ; a^  within  lO  yard*  of  this  stream  there  runs 
another,  the  Sejour,  the  banks  of  which  are  thU-kly  set 
with  trees  and  villages.  The  Seinur  has  a good  bridge 
over  It,  ab^t  'Jim.  from  .\ln-Tab.  The  air  is  go«xi 
and  the  soil  fertile  : but  cultivation  ii  not  much  followed, 
the  majority  of  the  rural  population  being  shepherds. 
Frtneip^  agricultural  products  com  and  tobacco.  Bees 
are  very  plentiful. 

Ain* Tab  was  taken  and  plundered  by  Timur  Bee  in 
I4IHI ; hut  its  favourable  site  and  the  tolerant  spirit  of  Us 
inhahitantt  bave  kept  the  dUtnet  lemarkably  free  from 
the  usual  Kastero  casualties.  The  Turkish  pachas,  no* 
torious  as  they  are  fur  exaction  ami  oppression,  reijiect 
the  home*  and  rights  of  these  h.irdy  mountaineers.  They 
have,  indeed,  been  tauglit  this  lorbearanre  by  some  sev(<re 
lessons,  having  exjierienced,  in  every  attempt  at  tyranny 
and  extortion,  a Arm  and  successful  resistance.  'I'lielast 
of  these  attempts  was  made  in  17B0,  when  the  Turkuh 
forces  wet  e completely  defeated  ; since  which  the  men 
of  Ain* Tab  and  Its  viduity  have  been  sitfTered  to  enjoy 
the  produce  of  tiieir  iicids,  ducks,  and  bers  In  undisturbed 
tranquillity.  According  to  Maundreil,  Ain*Tab  is  tden* 
tical  with  the  .fn/«x’AM*m/*7'a«rS(mor  the  ancients;  but 

this  is  doubtful ( MnundreU'$Joumef/t  p.  2Ub- ; i'oinfff, 

11.  U7.  ; Brotme'$  Trap<lt,  lilO.) 

AIHDKIK,  a bor.  and  m.  town  of  .Scotland,  co. 
Ijuiark.  |Mi.  New  Muiikhuid,  on  a rising  ground  between 
two  ljule  rivulets,  12  m.  F.  (Glasgow.  lN>p.  It 

roiisists  principally  of  two  parallel  streets  joined  by  cross 
•trit'ts,  the  iioutet  of  the  labouring  pobulalion  being 
Well  built  and  cnrafortahle.  In  the  early  part  of  last 
Cfucury  .Airdrie  contained  only  one  solitary  house.  It 
owes  its  rapid  rise  to  the  coal  and  iron  mines  in  its  Im* 
mediate  vicinity,  ar^l  to  its  contiguity  to  tlie  Monkland 
canal,  to  which  it  is  united  by  railways.  The  Colder  iron 
works  in  tlse  neighbourhood  employ  a number  of  hands  ; 
and  within  the  town  there  are  two  iron  founderies,  at 
wliieh  machinery  Is  made,  with  distilleries,  breweries, 
malt  barns,  Ac.  But  the  wearing  of  mtton  goods  on  nc* 
count  of  the  Glasgow  manuiacturers  has  hitln-rto  been 
the  prinrip;d  source  of  em|iioymfmt ; tiiough  this  will 
prul^ly  stKin  cea<e  to  be  the  case,  a large  cotton  factory 
having  recently  been  erected.  It  was  ccHistitut4d  a royal 
borough  In  1833.  The  Beform  Act  united  Airdiie  with 
Hamifton.Lanark,  Fatkirk,  and  I.inllthgow  in  the  return 
of  a member  to  tlie  II.  of  C.  10/.  houses  in  1831, 130  ; i>arl. 
COQslitueucy  iK37-3>«.?'z3.*~(itoamdflry/b7>or/,  p. 121,  Ac.) 

AIKB,  a river  of  England,  important  from  its  navi* 
gallon  and  the  numerous  canals  with  wiiich  it  Is  con* 
nL>cted.  It  rises  In  Yorkshire  in  the  central  mountain 
ridge,  a little  t«)  tlie  K.  of  Settle.  It  pursues  a S.  K. 
course,  till  passing  Leeits  it  is  Joined  by  the  ('aider  lU 
C'utlcford;  its  course  is  thence  E.,  witli  a good  many 
windings,  till  It  falls  into  the  Ouse,  a lUtIo  atMve  Goole. 
From  laMrds  to  Ferrybridge  the  Aire  dow*  through  one 
of  the  richest  plains  in  the  Kingdom. 

Aixi  (an.  Vicui  Juiii),  a decayed  citr  of  France, dcp. 
Landes,  cap. rant.,  on  the  Adour.wi  re.  S.8.K.  Bordeaux. 
Pop.  4,nS8.  llils  is  a very  ancient  city,  and  has  been 
since  the  Ach  century  the  seat  of  a bishopric.  'The 
GoUis  became  possessed  of  it  in  the  Atii  centurr,  and 
It  was  for  some  time  the  residence  of  Alarlc  II..  It  suf- 
fered much  Id  the  wan  with  the  English,  and  still  more 
tn  the  religious  contests  of  the  16th  century.  The  fotti- 
flrations  by  which  it  wu  once  surrounoed  have  now 
wholly  disappeared.  It  is  pretty  well  built,  luu  a rathe- 
drat,  a college,  and  a secondary  ecclesiastical  seminary. 

A bridge  has  been  recently  bidU  over  the  Adour 

(Hugo,  art.  '*  LaiHles."} 

AiHt.  a fortified  town  of  France,  dep.  Pai  de  Calais, 
cap.  cant.,  at  tbe  confluence  of  the  Lys  and  Laquette. 
Pop.  &.6I0.  It  Is  pretty  well  hulit ; has  several  public 
fountains ; with  manufactures  of  linen,  hats,  soap,  Uutcb 
tile*,  geneva,  Ac.  In  a military  point  of  view,  it  is  of 
considerable  Importance  for  the  oetence  of  tba  country 
between  the  Lrs  and  the  Aa. 

AIUVaULI',  a town  o(  France,  dep.  Dcox  Sevres, 
cap.  cant.,  on  the  Thou/'.  l.A  m.  N.N.E.  Portenay.  Pop. 
I,ir/3.  It  is  well  built,  and  has  the  remains  of  an  old 
castle  and  mon.istcry  destroynl  in  the  i6lh  century. 

AihNH,  a dep.  in  the  north  of  France,  between  49^ 
r>(K  and  btSJ  4'  N lot.,  ami  .V/  and  4<’  1/  R.  long. : the 
prindt>al  town,  I,aon,  in  its  centre,  being  73  mUe*  K.  E. 
Paris.  Area  728,.A30  hectares.  Pop.  3?7.0b6.  It  it  tra* 
versed  by  the  Atsne,  whence  its  name,  the  Oise,  Marne, 
and  by  several  canal*  Surface  generally  flat  or  undu- 
lating, hut  In  parts  hilly ; toil  fertile.  The  ctUtivated 
land  amounts  to  about  A<  O.OfO  heciarcs,  about  IDn.COO 
being  occupied  with  woods,  and  4'i,0fi0  with  meadows. 
Agriculture  good  ; and  alAcr  providing  fortiie  inhabitants 
there  Is  a large  ox|>urt  of  corn,  as  well  os  of  sheep,  oxen. 
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horses,  and  nigs.  It  also  produces  flax  and  heap,  hops, 
rape,  hot-i  root,  potatoes,  Ac.  In  the  southern  p.^ 
wine  it  made;  but  the  ordinary  drink  of  the  inhabltauts 
is  wine  and  brer.  This  drp.  is  relebmtcd  for  Iw  manu- 
factun^B,  at  the  head  of  which  must  be  Disced  the  cottons, 
laces,  lawns,  shawls,  table  linen,  Ac.  or  St.  Quentin  ; the 
mirrors  of  St.  GoUtin  ; and  the  bottles,  of  which  Folambry 
fUmlihes  about  l,ix<o,ono  a year,  for  tho  wines  of  Chom- 
pamie.  It  has  also  cast  iron  and  imn  plate  foundries, 
brick  and  tile  works,  mamifartures  of  Chemical  products 
and  of  beet*root  sugar,  blcarh  fields,  Ac.  It  is  dJvIdoii  into 

7 electoral  armed.;  returns?  m.  to  the  Ch.  of  Deputies  ; 
and  had,  in  IKJ8,  3J6U  electors.  Public  revenue,  in 
1831 . 1H.732.0G7  fr.  t'hiuf  towns,  Laon,  St.  ()uentln,  Sols* 
sons,  (.'hAteau-Thiorry,  Vervins.  Ac.  — f«iyo,  France 
Fiiturcu/uc,  art.  " Aisne ; ” French  QffiaiU  Tables,  He.) 

A IX,  an  ancient  city  of  France,  dcp.  Bouches  du 
Rhone,  cap.  armnd.  and  cant.,  formerly  cap.  Provence,  In 
aploin  at  the  fm>t  ofsome  hills.  16  m.  N . Slarseillcs.  1st. 
43'^  31*  3.V*  N..  long.  3«  2G*  47**  E.  Pop.  18,241).  It  was 
founded  liy  Caius  Sextius  ('aivinus,  a Borean  genersd, 
l'.«i  years  B.C.,  and  ns:eived  the  name  of  Aquet  Scstic, 
from  its  famous  hot  springs.  It  is  a well-built  handsome 
town.  Streets  generally  well  paved,  wide,  aixl  clean. 
It  has  a beautiful  public  promenade,  and  some  good 
squares  onusmented  with  fount,*dns.  A side  of  fine  of 
the  sr^uarvs  is  formed  by  w li.vt  Is  called  the  PalaU,  on  old 
building  containing  some  spacious  halls,  formerly  occu- 
pied by  the  parliament  of  Provence  and  other  public 
bodies,  it  has  also  a town-hoJI,  containing  a valuable 
cuDcction  of  antiquities,  a magnificent  cathedral,  a mu- 
seum of  pictures,  a theatre,  and  other  public  bulhlings. 
Previously  to  the  Bevolution  Aix  was  the  *<’at  of  a uni- 
versity ; and  at  present  it  hu  a royal  academy  equiva- 
lent tu  a university,  with  fat  uities  of  theology  and  law, 
and  a valuable  library  containing  above  90, OuO  vols.  U 
is  also  the  seat  of  a covr  royaU  fur  the  depts  of  the  Bou- 
ches du  Hhune,  Basies  Alpes.  and  Vor,  and  of  an  arch- 
bishopric ; and  has  several  learned  w^eties.  Aix  has 
manufacture*  of  silk,  wool,  and  cutton,  and  Its  industry 
and  rumii'erce  have  materially  increase  within  the  pre- 
sent century.  Inhabitants  said  to  be  decidedly  arfito- 
cratirol.  while  tho»e  of  Marseille*  Incline  strongly  to 
democracy.  *ri)C  mineral  iptings.  fyom  which  the  town 
took  its  ancient  name,  were  accidentally  discovered  ial704. 
and  were  iilentifled  by  the  medals,  inscriptions,  and  other 
Roman  monuments  then  dug  up.  The  establishment  of 
the  tvdths  belnnin  to  the  hospital.  Toumefort.  celebrated 
as  a botanist,  anci  one  of  the  best  of  the  travellers  that  have 
visited  tho  Levant,  was  a native  of  Aix  ; as  were  Van- 
loo  ar.d  Adanson . — ( Hugo,  art.  “ Douches  du  Rhone. ") 

Aix,  an  ancient  town  of  the  Sardinian  Slates,  Savoy, 

8 m.  N.  Chamberry.  Pop.  2,200.  It  is  celebrated  fur 
its  hot  baths,  which  were  in  vt^te  among  the  Romans, 
and  are  still  extensively  resorted  to.  Tbe  king  of  Sar- 
dinia has  constructed  a large  and  convenient  buUdlng  for 
the  arroromodatinn  of  visiters. 

AI-\  D’ANGILLOW  (l.ES),  a town  of  Fnmee.  dep, 
Clier,  cap.  cant.,  12  m.  K.E.  Bourges.  Pop.  1,414. 

AIaK,  a town  of  France,  dep.  Haute  Vienne,  rap. 
cant.,  6 ro.  I^.W.  I.imoges.  Pop.  t,643.  It  has  some 
remains  of  Roman  antiquities. 

AIX-KN-OTIIE.  a town  of  France,  dep.  Aube,  cap, 
cant.,  IH  m.  W.8.W.  Trove*.  Pop.  1,7b7.  It  has  a 
cotton  factory. 

AIX-LA-CHAPBLI.P/.  (the  Aaehcn  of  the  Germans, 
and  the  Aqu/sgrana  of  the  Italians.)  an  old  and  well- 
built  city  of  the  Prussian  slates,  prov.  Lower  Rhine, 
near  the  confines  of  the  Netherlands, lat.  30^  47'  N.,  loiig. 
fio  1&*  E.  It  was  forroerlv  a free  imperial  Hty,  and  T* 
now  the  cap.  of  a rrg.  of  the  same  name.  It  is  divided 
into  the  inner  and  outer  town,  and  contained.  In  lttS5, 
38.383  inhab.  It  is  the  seat  of  a bishtjp,  of  a court  of  a|»- 
peal.  a tribunal  of  commerce,  and  has  an  rxebanw,  a 
gymnasium  or  college,  a Khool  of  arts,  a picture  mlery, 
and  a public  library  with  above  10,(X)0  voTuroes.  Manu- 
factures conslderobie,  and  recently  {ncreased.  'Tbe  must 
Important  are  those  of  broad-cloth  and  cotton ; and  next 
to  them  the  famous  needle-works,  which  emnloy  and 
support  large  numbers  of  individuals ; watchmaking 
jewellery,  Ac.,  are  extensively  carried  on  ; and  there  are 
also  print-works  and  tan-works.  Exclusive  of  tbe  ca- 
thedral, there  are  8 Catholic  churches,  a Protestant 
church,  ami  a synagogue.  It  had  at  one  time  21  monas- 
teries and  convents,  hut  most  of  them  have  been  sup- 
pmsed.  Among  the  public  buildings,  the  most  rrmarx- 
able  are  the  town-house,  enriched  with  portraits  of  the 
diifkrent  minister*  present  at  the  negtdiatlon  of  the 
treaty  of  1748  t the  cathedral,  founded  by  Charlemagne  ; 
tho  tneatre,  the  hrentaln  in  the  princl|m  market  place, 
Ac.  Handsome  private  houses  are  to  be  met  with  in 
every  street.  Aix-la-ChapcUewai  the  favourite  residence 
of  Charlemagne,  and  for  some  time  the  capital  of  hi*  cm- 
pire ; hence  it  was  long  customary  to  hokf  the  conmatloo 
of  the  emperors  of  Germany  in  this  town  ; and  tUl  17^ 
when  they  were  carried  to  Vienna,  tho  r^alia  used  oo 
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thi»  (VTJul'ni  wMt*  to  Itc  iMym  In  the  ronr^nt  chRpol. 
Stranj{<’r»  arr  itlll  »h«mii  n wlirr  of  i»ro|iy 

of  (hr  Kdfnrt  writtrn  In  cluinictt'rt,  aikl  an 
tiiiinhrr  oj  roliin. 

Alx-lft-Chai'rHp  In  col  bmtcd  for  lt«  h'*t  bathi.  which 
liiur  from  fi  distinct  spring*-  The  nn»»t  cclchfW««d  Is 
llmt  calh*»l  the  Source  tie  I' EtHf-rreur.  Thu  wilier  is 
strongly  ImprcgiuilrJ  with  *nli>hur,  ami  ha*  a tempera- 
ture of  14.1^  Fah.  The  b.uh*  are  RrueraHy  oi»encd  with 
much  ceremony  on  the  l*»  of  Mar.  Two  cuh*t)raled 
tmitiei  of  i*c.ice  have  been  concliHled  In  this  city  ; the 
tirst  In  HlKA.  Ixdween  Fram-e  and  SpAiii : ami  the  second 
m 174H,  l>ctwuen  the  dllRrent  imwer*  eogwRcd  In  the  wars 
of  the  Autlriati  succession,  llure  also  a congress  was 
held  in  IHIH. 

The  SftlU  de$  Redoutet.  line  of  the  most  •plendid 
amhUng*hfm*es  on  the  rontirnnt.  is  thus  noticed  In 
Ir.  Murray’s  Uaudbiwk  : **  The  lower  story  Is  orcunled 
by  print  and  music  shops,  hv  a reitaurant,  and  a reading 
room,  where  the  princip.il  Furt>{*ean  newspw|>eT*  are  to 
he  found.  In  the  grind  suit  of  apvtments,  ball*  are 
giren  once  or  twice  during  the  sea*<ia  ; hut  they  are 
principally  di-Toti-d  to  g.-unhlmf . fJami'*  of  hasard.  rouge 
tH  noir,  &c.  are  carriiil  ou  In  them,  almost  without  in', 
(rrruption.  not  only  hr  night  but  hr  day,  beginning  at 
III  or  II  In  the  momiug.  The  tahlei  are  05*011  to  all 
comers  except  Inh.diitanU  of  the  town  and  oflicers  of  the 
Fnukian  army,  w ho  are  expre»-ily  forluddim  l»y  a police 
order  to  play  at  the  faldes.  lb  fore  10  e.M.  the  lowest 
stake  allowed  is  a kron-lh.ilrr  : after  Id.  huif  a kron  thaler 
i«  tlie  lowest  sum.  Fuhiu'  gaming  is  m>t  totcrat<*d  any- 
w here  else  In  the  Prussian  dominion*.  The  tables  are  let 
out  to  a com|>any.  who  are  cotnpcll  d to  apply  a large 
IMirllon  of  tlic  gains  to  the  improTcineut  of  Uiclown  and 
(he  walks  In  Uie  nuigiibourhootl.'* 

AJACCIO,  a sea-|K>rt  town  of  the  island  of  Corsica, 
of  w hich  it  it  the  ca|>.,  on  its  W.  coast,  and  on  the  N.  side 
of  A gulf  to  whlcl)  It  gives  n&inc,  lat.  'll'"  .^5  I'  N..  long, 
go  44#  4/  E,  Pop.  p.fxo.  It  has  a citadel  built  in  I.VM  ; it 
the  seat  of  a bishopric;  has  a royal  ronrt  and  other 
judirial  eat^lishmcnts.  a college,  a model  school,  a public 
library,  a gocKl  thualre.  and  a tine  prumt-nade  along  the 
Imi>.  The  latter  is  spacious  and  commudimu,  l>ut  ex- 
pos^ to  the  W.  gales.  Streets  straight  and  broud,  and 
nouset  good  ; but  It  labours  under  a dedctency  of  giMxl 
water.  It  has  a considerable  traiie.  exporting  wino.  oil, 
and  coral.  Ajaccio  will  be  memorable  in  lul  time  to 
come,  from  iu  having  been  the  btrth)dace  of  by  far  the 
most  extraordinary,  and,  {lerhaps,  als«>  the  greati^st,  man 
of  modem  times.  Napoleon  Honai  arte  wa<  bom  here  nu 
(he  5th  of  Augiut,  17(>9.  He  was  duicendtHl  of  a respectable 
family  long  seiUetl  in  the  island.  — ( Hugo.  art. " Corse.”) 
AJMKRE.  a town  of  Hiiidost.in,  cap.  dlstrirt  belong- 
ing to  ih<‘  British,  in  K.-ijpootaiu,  'ivt  m.  S.  W‘.  Uelhi, 
lat.  31'  N'.,  long.  74*^  ’iy  F-.  It  is  a well  Iwjlll  mode- 
rate fis(^  town,  on  the  slope  of  a high  hill,  at  the 
summit  of  which  is  a fortress,  formerly  det*med  im- 

Kregnable,  and  which,  with  a little  improvement  from 
European  skill,  might  easily  t>e  made  a second  ClbriUtur. 
Ajmere  is  a holy  city,  hating  the  good  fortune  to  ponsC'S 
the  tomb  of  a saint,  whose  miracles  are  fenowtuHt  all 
i>ver  India.  The  empsTor  .Aebar  made  a pilgi image  on 
f«e>t  to  the  shrine  of  the  saint;  and  it  conliimes  to  be 
resorted  to  by  devotees  from  sJI  |4rts  of  India.  It  is 
nut  uncommon,  in  Malwa,  fur  pilgrims  who  haieltcen  at 
Ajmer*  to  set  up  a brii  k or  a stone  taken  from  the  sanc- 
tuary near  their  dwelling,  and  to  become  saints  them- 
selves, and  have  pilgrimages  made  to  them  ! A strimg 
detachment  of  troops  is  usually  stationid  at  Ajmere,  aud 
tlie  neighbouring  town  of  Nuseeraiuul. 

At  a liiort  distance  W.  from  Ajmere  is  the  cetebrateil 
Hindoo  temple  of  Fooihkur,  on  tiic  i>ank*  of  a sacred 
po<»|  nearly  a mile  in  circuit.  It  U amiually  visited  in 
October  by  crowds  of  pilgrims  from  all  parts  of  India. 
{H.  ber.  II.  rp.  440-444.) 

AKABAir  (OULFH  AND  CASTI.F.  OF).  The 
rnir  of  Akaltali  is  a deep  muruw  inlet,  uniting  with  the 
K.  H.  extremity  of  the  Ked  .Sea.  It  extemts  in  a N.N.Fi. 
dlrtHtion  from  2h^  to  3tF  N.  lat.,  a disianee  of  above 
U<>  Fug.  m.  t being,  where  broadest.  Ui  or  17  m.  across. 
It  riAnmunlcalcs  with  the  Kol  Sea  by  channels  on  each 
side  thfl  isle  ofTiraii  at  its  S.  extremity.  This  giilph, 
the  .SiivsM  ElantUcua  of  antiuuity,  so  called  from  the  port 
of  Klana  or  Kl.vtii,  (onns  the  K.  tMiumlary  of  the  pcniusula 
n<TU]>ied  by  .Mount  Sinai.  It  has  tSie  ap]H-arrince  of  a 
narrow  det'p  raiine,  the  clilTs  rising  In  some  places 
y.oou  fe>H  iK-rpendicularly  from  the  sea  ; and  has  been 
very  little  lre<|Ueiiteil  in  mcxiern  timet.  Being  vxiiomhI 
t.v  sudden  and  heavy  squalli,  and  encum)ieri<d  in  parts 
with  coral  rc>«ri,  its  narigatiou  U not  u Mule  dangerous. 

The  castle  of  AknUxli.  from  which  thcgulph  takes  its 
modern  name,  is  not  a place  of  any  strengtli.  It  is  situ- 
ate! about  I5U  yards  from  the  beach,  ou  the  K.  sid*  of  the 
kui)>h,  am)  rdsemt  ‘i\  in.  from  Us  extremity,  in  lat.  31/ 
K ..  kmg.  Vfi  3'  K.  U has  a supply  of  gr^twi  water,  and 
(herd  are  several  Arab  huts  withiu  Us  walls.  The  gar- 
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risnn  consists  of  abc>ut  .*10  Egyptian  toldim,  lumt  U 
guard  the  i-orn  depu*Ued  In  it  lor  the  su|iply  of  UlO 
caravans.  In  their  journey  friHn  Cairo  to  Mecca. 

Akabah  ha.«  Iwh'Ii  su;>pusi'd  toocxnipy  the  sit*  of  Klan 
or  Klath,  from  which  an  extensive  intercourse  was  carried 
on  in  the  earlirtt  age*  wiili  Ithinoculura,  uow  El  Arish, 
on  the  Mcdltcrranciin.  oidy  I Ui  m.  distant.  There  are, 
howevi-r,  DO  ruin*  of  any  kind  at  Alutbah,  and  no  port. 
It  winiht,  tborefore.  seem  more  probable  that  the  s1Uj.U1oq 
of  KUth  Is  identical  wiib  that  of  Jcxirat  Faroun,  00  the 
W.  side  of  the  gnlph,  and  altout  6 m.  (tom  Us  extremity. 
There  are  there  very  extensive  ruins,  and  a naturml  bar- 
Uiur.  Dr.  Shaw  iup|K>scs,  apna/cntly  with  much  prt>- 
liabMity.that  Mecnap-el-Dsainile, i-  e.  the C/oA/cis  f’or/.un 
the  \V.  ccvxst  of  the  ^ulph,  and  nearly  opposite  to  MoutA 
Sinai,  occupies  the  aiie  of  Extoneaber,  whence  the  ships 
of  h«iloinon  sHilinl  to  fetch  goia  from  Ojihlr.  U is  said 
by  l.ienu-nant  WclUted  to  Ur  the  only  ” well-sheltered” 
harbour  In  the  gulph.— (.See  .VAnur's  TroPciM  i»  Uarbarp 
ae.  410.1x1.  p.  32*J.  i Laborde'i  Arabia  fVfrvra.  Eug. 
Trans.,  p.  ‘.*4. ; It'eiittrtl's  Trcuels  in  Arabta.H-  passim.) 

AKF.HM  AN.  (an.  Tfras,)  a town  of  Kgssia  In  Eu- 
rope. in  Bessarabia,  on  the  W.  side  of  the  vstuary  or 
iiman  of  the  Dniester,  near  its  junction  with  the  Hlock 
Sea.  lat.  4<i'^  1'/  N.,  long.  24'  K.  'J'he  ftatements  as 
to  Its  pon.,rven  In  works  whose  authors  may  be  supposed 
to  iiave  niid  access  to  the  best  sources  of  information, 
dilTer  extremely.  Froboldy . however.  It  may  be  estimat- 
ed. siilHirlis  iiK-luded.  at  nearly  12,01V.  The  citadel,  sur- 
rouiulrd  by  a deep  ditch,  was  construi'ted  bi'  the  Genoese 
during  the  time  that  they  were  mosieri  of  tlie  Block  8eo. 
The  I)nii**ter  being  rapid  and  mn  wt-ll  suited  fprlnteroot 
navig.-itloii,  the  commerce  of  the  town  is  not  very  con- 
siderable. The  exports  consist  principally  of  salt,  the 
produce  of  the  salt  lakes  In  Us  vicinity,  which  in  )n33 
yielded  l.l’.'h.OOO  (voods  of  salt  to  government,  and 
2.227 ,IMH  {>oo(is  to  individuals.  'DiHr  produce  however 
U said  sometimes  to  amount  to  7.1410, tHX)  poods.  Tlie 
•alt  is  sold  liT  govenimcmt  tU  O*  co)ierks  per  pood.  The 
basin  of  the^lnleslcr  having  only  from  ft  to  7 feet  water, 
the  larger  class  of  vessels  anchor  outside  Uie  bay,  In  the 
Block  2^a.  aUrut  Id  m.  from  town. 

Akcrraan  is  distinguished  in  recent  diplomatic  history 
(he  treaty  concluded  here  in  Ingti  between  Knulaand 
the  Ottoman  Forte,  by  which  Wal  lochia,  .M<»lilavla,and  Scr- 
via  were  emancipated  from  all  but  a nominal  de|>endenrw 
on  the  \aUer.—  {Scknitxier  la  Russie  p.741.;  Hage^ 
meitUr  an  the  Commerce  (\f  the  Hiaek  Sea,  p.  »l.  131.  Ac.) 

AKHISS.4K  (an.  TAyoffro),  a city  of 'I  urkev  in  .Asia, 
An.xtulia,thc  scat  of  one  of  the  Apocalyjitic  churches,  ft8m. 
N.E.  Smyrna.  It  Stands  on  an  eminence  elcvat^  but 
little  above  the  surrounding  marsiiy  and  alluvial  plain. 
Messrs.  Smith  and  Dwight,  the  American  ntlssinnaries, 
state  that,  having  sulTerc^  severely  from  lire  a few  rears 
ago.  it  is  now  mostly  of  wood;  that  its  aspect  is ’poor 
and  mean,  with  but  few  remains  of  ancient  grandeur; 
and  that  the  )>op.  Is  not  iup(>cied  to  exceed  1 ,0(in  families, 
(«VKV  individuals,)  of  whom  |,.VK)  may  Im>  Greeks.— 

{ .ViMmnory  Heteareket  in  Armenia,  p.  .j.  Ac.)  Mr.  El- 
llott's  AiToiint  is  not  so  urUaToiirabic.  He  slates  that, 
being  situ<4cd  on  the  dirt'Ct  road  between  Constantinople 
and  Smyrna,  It  wears  an  app«Tirance  of  comfort  superior 
to  that  of  Anatolian  towns  in  gt-neral  , that  the  bn/ars 
are  Urge  .and  amply  iit]«pltt‘d;  the  khan  han-Uonir,  dean, 
and  will  ordered;  and  that  It  contains  l,74<1  houses,  of 
which  4t»)  Ndong  to  Grix'ks,  and  40  to  Armenians.  If  we 
sup|M»«>  cath  house  to  bwlgc,  at  an  averagr.6  indhidiials, 
the  (own  would,  according  to  Mr.  KlUott.  have  a p^tpu- 
iatlon  of  olxmt  I0.4tw  ! — Trapef$,\\-  p.  111.) 
Ferbaps  the  truth  in^'  He  midway  between  thc4‘  con- 
flicting st.-Uements.  There  is  In  the  town  a Greek  school, 
attcmii'il  by  IftO  chlldrim  of  (Kith  scan. 

AKllLAT,  atown  of  Turkey  In  Asia,  In  Koordistan.  on 
the  N.W  . iliore  of  lake  Van.  at  tin*  foot  of  the  Selbaii- 
dogh.  It  is  very  anrieiit,  and  teas  formerly  a place  of  cun- 
slderablc  iini-ortance ; but  It  Is  now  greatly  dec.-iyed,  not 
having  more  than  1. ODD  houses,  or  perhaps  6,(X)U  inhab. 
Its  territory  is  flUed  w ith  garden*  aud  vineyards.  — (See 
Kiniieir’t  /\rnan  Empire,  p.  32S.,  where  It  It  noliced 
under  the  name  Argiah  j and  the  J)icl.  Uiographit^ur.) 

.\KHTV  UKA,  a town  of  Russia  In  Kurt'|ie,  guveyn.  of 
KliarkolT.  Ml  m.  N.W.  Kliarkoff.  Fop.  l2,Uht.  |(  ha*  a 

fin  tty  contider.abIe  commerce;  nml  among  Us  churches 
s one  tliat  attracts  a good  many  pilgrims  to  visit  a mi- 
raculous image  of  the  virgin.— (5VAMi7x(er  la  Ruanie,  Ac., 
p.4n.) 

AKISKA.or  AKHALZIKlI.a  city  r>f  Asiatic  UuMla, 
prov.  Georgia,  lorniorly  the  caji.  of  a 'i'urkish  piuhaltk, 
on  an  afHueiU  of.  and  at  a short  distance  from,  (lie  Kur, 
115  m.  W.  TUlis.  lat.  31«>  4.V  N.,  long.  43^  I' E.  Fop. 
has  Ijeeii  eitimsti.'d  at  alaue  20.ht’0,  but  at  present  it  due.s 
nut  prutuibiy  ri’ach  half  that  amouiil.  h is  an  op«ni 
town  ; but  is  deh-tided  liy  a strung  castle  sliuaiixt  on  a 
tuck.  It  Is  reniarkablc  for  its  tm«  mosque  of  Sultan 
Ahme<U  huilt  in  imitation  of  St.  Sopliia.  amt  for  Ui« 
college  and  library  attached  thereto.  'Dia  latter  was 
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r^koned  ono  or  tito  most  curlout  in  the  R.  i hnt  the 
Ruttiana  havu  remn?rd  about  3U0  of  the  nirent  and  mutt 
valuable  work*  to  i'etiTtburgh.  Akltka  It  alto  the  teat 
nfa  Creek  airhbltliopHc.  auJ  haa  almutGo  Jewith  fami> 
hea  amt  a t^iiaxoguc.  Ita  cnvlrona  arc  productive  of 
Bilk,  honey,  and  wnx  ; aiut  it  hat  tome  mnnufactttrra. 
It  waa  fonoerlj  a prindpal  »cat  of  the  tUve  trade.  I1ie 
aUvet  told  in  lu  roarkcla  were  brought  from  Georgia, 
klingrelia,  Imeritia,  &c. ; and  being  conveyed  to  the 
noari'tt  porta  on  the  Black  Sua.  were  shipptxl  lor  Om- 
aLuitlnople  and  Alexandria.  ThU  commerce  la  now 
eutirely  aupprcM^.  Many  of  the  Turkith  tiihnbitanta 
have  left  the  town  atneo  iU  occupation  by  the  Kuttijna- 
Abrigi,  3rd  cd.  p.  8(0. ; Uusionary  Rc3<arcMt$ 
fm  Armenia,  p.  iro.) 

AKSF.KAl,  a town  of  Turkey  in  Atia.  In  CaramanU, 
cw.  aanjiack  of  lame  name,  on  the  S.W.  arm  of  the 
KfstI  Erroak,  1)0  m.  N.K.Konich  (an.  iconmm).  Pop. 
uncertain.  It  has  a caatlc  ; and  Ita  territory  la  productive 
of  com  and  (VuiU. 

AK*SHKlllt  (the  IPAtfc  O'/y),  a city  of  Aaiatic 
Turkey,  Caramauia.  cap.  taujiack  of  the  tamo  name, 

tn.  E.  S.  E.  Ahum  Karahlasar,  lat.  3H'-^  13'  N.,  long. 
31^  3(K  E.  It  it  aituated  near  the  8.  extremity  of  a con- 
alderable  lake,  at  the  font  of  a mountain  chain,  tn  a rich 
and  well  watered  country,  tu  ptialtioii  ia  aald  to  be 
Identical  with  that  of  the  ancient  iM^inbrititu,  visited  tiy 
the  younger  Cyrua  : and,  according  to  D'Ansillc.  U wai 
denominated  .infitn  /n'a  ad  from  its  being  on 

tlie  rotiAnca  of  Plsitliii,  of  which  pmv.  it  aflcrwarda 
became  the  capital.  It  is  mcntiimrd  In  Turkish  anmUs 
aa  the  place  « liere  Doiaiet  waa  cimiined  by  Tfmour,  and 
Where  he  expired.  It  ia  tiippoaod  by  Mr.  Kinneir  to 
have  about  t.Mjn  hnuscs,  with  many  line  gardetis  in  the 
vit  inity.  Us  principal  ornament  is  a hai^somc  mosque  , 
and  cullcge,  dedic.ited  to  the  memory  of  Thu 

streets  are  cls-aned  bv  means  of  streams  from  the 
m-i;cbhoiirlDg  mountains  that  run  thnrugh  them.— 
{Kmueir't  Jau>*ury  tkruvgk  Asia  Mittor,  4^.  p.lTiC. ; 
Olificr,  vl.  p.  (iiaJ.) 

AKY.^U,  a marie,  town  of  India  bs^ond'the  Ganges, 
cop.  pro?.  Arracan,  and  of  a di«t.  nr  same  luirac,  on 
the  K.  side  of  the  island  of  .Akyali.  lat.  N'  N..  long. 
9;^ -M'  E.  It  is  built  of  wood;  haa  broad  streets,  and 
markets  for  grain,  and  Eur<»i>ean  and  Indian  goods.  Its 
harbour,  though  Inferior  to  that  of  Kyouk  Phyue,  Is  safe  ; 
and  it  is,  in  must  other  rrs|iects,  superior  to  the  last 
mentioned  u»wn  as  a pl.vc  of  trade.  Thu  vicinity  is  lovel, 
fertile,  free  from  Jtingle,  and  traversed  by  several  roads. 
It  is  the  residence  of  a British  commltslonur,  and  la  gar- 
risoned by  two  com|>ank>s  of  ^c\ioy*.  — (PemberUM  oh 
CAc  A’.  Frontier  aj  India,  p.  87. ; Journal  ticog.  Society, 

a small  town  of  the  Tyrol,  on  the  Adige,  7|  m. 
8.  Koverrdo.  Pop.  :f,-i00.  U has  a gyniiiasiuin,  and  a 
Capuchin  convent. 

AI.A  B.A  M A.  one  of  the  I'nited  States,  in  the  S.  part 
of  the  Union,  between  30°  uy  and  N.  lat.. and  xA^and 
Sr/  W.  long.,  having  S.  Florida.  S.  W.  Gulph  of 
Mcalco,  W.  Slate  of  Missiislpni.  N.  Tenessee.  .ind  E. 
G«*orgla.  Area.  ai.77u  sq.  m.  Pop.  in  lH20,  14-1.041  ; in 
IKW,  3U9.327.  of  « horn  1 17. M9  were  slaves,  and  I..A73free 
blacks.  The  prlncii»al  river,  the  Mobile,  formed  by  the 
Junction  of  the  large  rivers  Tombigt>ee  and  Alabama, 
iKJth  of  wiiich  flow  8.,  fails  Into  the  Itottom  of  MuNIe 
Bay.  The  Chattahoochee  .ibu  flowing  8.,  forms  in  part 
the  F.  bound.rry  of  the  Slate.  The  country  gradually 
rises  from  the  low  level  la.nd»  along  the  (iulpli  of  Mexico, 
to  an  elevation  of  from  1.<W  to  I, '-on  feet  In  its  N,  |uirts. 

It  has  In  cons€*quence  a considerable  difference  of  tempe- 
rature. Soil  mostly  very  fertile,  nartlculariy  in  the  N. 
counties.  Cotton  Is  the  staple  product,  the  rropof  which, 
ammiT.ting  to  above  SC’O.fino  b.des,  is  rapidly  Increasing. 
The  sug.v  cane  is  cultivated  lu  the  8.  districts.  Indian 
corn  is  the  princlMl  comcrop.  Aloltama  was  erected  into 
a state  in  l8l!i.  The  government  Is  vested  In  a governor, 
elected  for  i yean,  a senate  elected  for  3do.,  ard  a house 
of  represeiitatlvea  elected  annually.  Members  of  the 
latter  receive  4 doll,  a day  osirh,  aim  their  number  is  not 
to  fall  short  of  6u  nor  to  exceed  |(X).  Judges  of  the  su- 
preme and  circuit  courts  are  elected  ^ a Joint  vote  of 
the  two  bouses  of  assembly  fur  7 and  ff  years.  Several 
canals  and  railways  have  been  completed,  and  more  pro- 
Jt-rto<l.  l.lberat  prori<lon  lias  been  made  for  education  ; 
and  a state  university,  well  endowed,  and  on  a large 
scale,  has  been  founded  nt'or  the  cap  Tuscaloosa.  The 
Driiicipiil  foreign  trade  of  the  atate  la  carried  on  fyom 
Miiblle  (which  H'e).  The  value  of  the  domestic  produce, 
nrtnclpally  cotton,  exported  during  the  year  ended  gOth 
SepU-mbrr,  IKJ.A,  amounte<l  to  7,-A7'i,i:;4  doll.  'Phu  salu- 
brity of  the  climate,  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  iU  suitabluiH'sa 
for  the  production  of  cotton,  and  the  great  facilities  It 
enjoys  for  internal  n,xvlinf1on  and  foreign  comincrre, 
aufticicotly  account  for  the  rapid  ptogn*a«  made  by  this 
atatv.  — ( £)erAy'4  Untied  Siatet,  p.  4d>A  ; AtMericau 
AttMtnac,  tfc.) 
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AEABA8TRR.  or  EEKtJTlIEKA,  one  of  the  Bahama 

or  l.ucayo  IsI.-uh1s,  which  sec. 

AL.AIS  (.*ui.  Alesto),  a town  of  France,  dep.  Gard, 
cap.  arrond..  on  the  Gordon  d'Alals,  at  the  foot  of  the 
(Vvennes,  7A  m.  N.W.  Klsnies.  lat.  44^^  7'  5fi"  K-.  long, 
ao  4»  pq.,_  H749.  {(  ^ Bncient.  and  pretty  well 

built.  During  the  ruligioUk  wars  of  France  tne  inhabit- 
ants were  distiCiMlsheu  by  their  attachment  to  Uie  Pro- 
testant |>arty,  and  to  hridiu  them  I-ouis  X I V.  conatructtHl 
a fort  in  the  town.  It  has  a communal  college,  a tribunal 
of  primary  Jurisilictl'Hi,  a theatre,  a public  library,  a 
consistorial  I'rotestant  church.  Ac.  U nas,  also,  manu- 
factures of  rlbatMl,  silk  stockings,  and  gloves  ; with  a 
glass  work,  potterii^,  copperas  works,  Ac.  Brides  Its 
own  products.  It  has  a consitlerablc  trade  in  the  raw  and 
dressed  silks,  oil,  grain,  Ac.  of  the  surrounding  country. 
There  are  mines  of  iron  and  coal  in  the  vicinity. — 
art  **  Garil  DM.  GfocrepMique.) 

AI.AND  (ISLANDS  OF),  a group  of  islands  at 
the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  between  6b'-'  60'  and 
60'^  9'Jf  N.  lat..  and  10^  W and  Kl^  7'  E.  lung.,  consisting 
of  more  than  80  inhabited  and  upwards  of  *iou  uninhabited 
islets  and  roi'ks  (.SAoruw),  occupying  an  area  of  al>ouC 
470sq.m.,  and  divided  Into  three  oblong  clusters  by  the 
straits  of  Delct  and  Lappviisl.  The  Baltic  bounds  them 
to  the  8. ; on  the  W.  the  straits  of  AUndahaf  aeftarates 
them  iVum  Sweden,  its  width  being  about  *i4  m. ; and  on 
tbeE.  the  straits  of  Wattuskiftet,  which  arc  scarcely  two 
ID.  broad  where  they  are  narrowi>st,  and  at>out  H where 
they  are  broadest,  InterpcKn  between  them  and  tho 
Finland  shore.  Pop.  14,000,  of  Swedish  extraction. 
Moat  of  the  islands  stand  at  a considerable  elevation 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  and  are  intersected  by  cliains 
of  granite  rcK'ks.  which  occasionally  rise  into  peaks  and 
are  full  of  hollows.  There  are  no  rivers,  but  many 
small  lakes.  The  surface  Is  eltlicr  a thin  layer  of  clay 
or  rich  mould,  slate-itono,  or  sand.  I'hc  climate,  though 
I keen,  and  at  times  severe,  is  raoro  temperate  than  that  of 
Finland.  There  are  extensive  fori-sis,  chiefly  of  birches 
' and  pines ; the  pasture  grounds  are  very  poor,  excepting 
near  some  parts  of  the  coast;  and  ibu  arable  land,  on 
which  r)*e  ai)d  barley  arc  mostly  grown,  produces  a suf- 
ficiency fur  domi  Stic  consumption,  the  best  yiulding 
sevcn-iold.  Hops,  cabbigrs,  parsnips,  carruis,  and  other 
roots,  potatoes,  and  a littfe  flax  are  likewise  rals**d.  Nuts 
form  an  article  of  export.  The  horned  caltle,  of  which 
there  are  upwards  of  12,000,  are  small  in  site,  and  few  of 
the  cows  bare  boms;  the  latter  fiunUh  the  **  Aland 
cheeses,’.'  which  are  much  sought  after,  and  made  priuci- 
pally  In  Cheislaud  of  Fagloc.  Of  sheep  there  are  above 
13.000,  the  wool  of  which  is  converted  into  cn.xrsc  stuflk 
and  sail-cloth ; horses  and  goats  are  also  bred  in  consi- 
derable numbers.  The  fisheries  are  productive,  parti- 
cuhirly  of  (ttrotnJinge)  herriiigi  and  seals,  of  thu  first  of 
which  G.OOO  tons  and  upwards  are  salted.  Waterfowl 
abouml.  The  ex|»rU  Ciinsists  of  salt  meat,  butt<*r. 
cheese,  hides  aiwi  skins,  dried  and  salltxl  fish,  wood  fur 
fuel.  Ac.  ; and  the  Imports  of  salt,  colonial  produce,  Inin- 
ware,  woollens,  cottuns.  and  other  manufactures,  Ac. 
The  AUnders  are  excellent  seamen,  and  navigate  smalt 
vessels  of  their  own  that  trade  with  tlio  adjatxMU  parts: 
they  are  Swedes  in  their  language,  imiiuMMS,  and  usages. 
There  are  a nnmbi*r  of  go^  harbours,  many  of  w hich 
have  been  fortlfiiMl  )iy  the  Russians,  who  keep  up  a dls- 
proportiooattdy  large  military  force  In  the  isl.imls.aa  well 
as  a numerous  flotilla.  calitHi  the  Skaerciiflutt.”  Tho 
islands  contain  8 parishes  and  as  many  chunlx's,  and  7 
churches  or  chapels  of  ease.  Aniand,  the  largest  island,  Is 
nearly  circular,  trelng  ab«mt  17  mile*  In  length  and  IG  In 
breadth  ; it  contains  above  9,U)0  inhabitants,  and  haa  ui 
excellent  harbour  at  Ytti'rnaea.  on  (he  W.  sulo*  It  ia 
divided  by  a narrow  strait  from  Ekeroe,  tho  westernmost 
island,  which  has  a telegraph.  On  the  E.  coast  of  .Aolathl 
is  theoldcostio  of  (.'astiehulin.  now  in  ruins.  Kumllnge 
has  a pop.  of  9,U(X)  These  IsLiOds  were  wrested  by 
iluasla  from  bweden  In  lek.9;  ami  givo  the  former  a 
position  from  which  they  may  easily  make  a descent  on 
the  SwetlUh  roast.  ^ 

ALA-8HKHR.  (The exalted  city,  an.  J^iladelpbia.) 
A city  of  Turkey  in  Asia,  prov.  NaluUa,  famous  as  the 
seat  of  one  of  the  Apocalyptic  churches.  It  is  situated 
83  m.  E.  .Smyrna,  near  tlie  Cogarous.  partly  in  the  plain, 
and  partly  on  one  of  the  roots  uf  Tmolus,  which.  se|>a- 
rated  by  a valley  from  the  posterior  range,  and  risbig  to 
a very  coDsiderable  clevaxlon,  is  tho  situ  of  the  AcrupuUs. 
The  old  wall  of  the  town  formed  uf  small  (tones,  held 
together  by  a strong  cement,  and  strengthened  with 
towers,  is  broken  down  In  many  places,  and  the  Acropolis 
Is  also  in  ruins.  The  modem  houses  are  mean  and  ir- 
regular, and  tlie  streets  narrow  and  filthy.  'Fhe  ruins  of 
thu  church  of  St.  John  are  of  great  antiquity,  and  an- 
cient relics  meet  the  eye  at  every  stop.  “ iiere,  a bruken 
Ionic  column  forms  tho  angle  of  a house,  and  an  ar- 
chitrave its  stev;  there  fragments  of  a rich  cornice  are 
built  totu  a wmll ; a modem  m<tsque  Is  supported  by  the 
truncated  shafts  of  antique  culuiaos ; aim  sacred  sar- 
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copbjigl  «rT  dr«««r»trd  by  convwlon  Into  common  water 
troui^hii:  foiiittalns  In  tnedfrtic«t  itrt'Ct*.  and  the  rerj 
parcinmt  on  which  one  trrnils.  lorm  with  nf 

antiqiiltr  ; and  lit  a neglectt'd  iput.  near  tiie  S.  w .ijl  of  the 
clljf.  amid  dirt  and  rubbltii.  we  remark^  two  venerable 
marble  |>(ltar«  )fin([  unh«>rdrd  on  the  (tiouml  ”— ( KlHoU.) 
ArrtinilnK  to  Mr.  KHlcHl.  AU-Shehr  r«mtaiiu  nearly 
A.iktO  1'iirki»h  and  'IVi  (ire^'k  bou»<*a  ; to  (hat,  lup^Kiiii)}! 
thl«  itatemeiit  to  be  correct,  the  pop.  may  be  ctOinated 
at  from  n,(MN)to  W.bnn.  It  t«  the  teat  of  a Greek  arch- 
buhop,  and  dfrine  »erricc  It  regularly  |>erfurmed  in  5 
('hritil.vi  chiirrhet.  The  Gre  'kt.  at  pretent.  a<  in  the 
time  of  Chandler,  arc  etcci'dintly  Ijtnor.inl  ; and  though 
few  of  them  know  any  langii  iRC  except  Turkish,  the 
Idturg)'  it  aiwxyt  rewt  in  tlie  Un/tugeofcncir  forefaUiert. 
nie  ro'uiitrv  round  is  very  fruitiul  ; — the  w.alers  ate  Mid 
to  bt‘  exerllent  in  dyrinx  i and  iK'ing  titiiated  uo  one  of 
the  in<t«t  fri*qnented  roads  to  Smyrna,  it  it  much  resorted 
to  liy  caravans,  and  has  a go<Hl  iWi  of  traili*.  It  It  held 
«o  a.trred.  even  by  the  Turki.  that  they  (axasionall)  con- 
vey thejr  «lea*l  thititer  for  interment,  fr»»m  Const-vntl- 
nople  ; ami  apply  to  It  the  epithet  of  Aia.  or  iheexiUed. 

Philadelphia  Urrived  itt  name  from  Attalut  Fliiia- 
del|>hus.  hntther  of  Kumcner.  by  whom  it  wat  foumbnl  in 
the  second  ceiUurT  a.  c.  Strabo  sayt.  tliat  it  suflL-nd 
much  from  re(»eat«^  shocki  of  earthquiket ; and  It  was 
one  of  the  fourteen  cltlet  wliich  were  nartially  or  wholly 
destroyed  by  a subterr.incan  convulthm  in  the  reign  of 
I'iherius.  AMcfcntly.  indei>it.  it  was  matter  of  surprise, 
that  it  was  not  nlwindoned  ; but  it  continue*  to  be  a con- 
■Iderahlr  place  I and  the  church  of  Philadelphia  is  ttill 
er«vf,  a ctilittnn  In  a trene  «if  ruin*.”  It  was  l)u?  last 
city  of  .Asia  Minor  that  ttihmiiUHl  to  the  Turks.  '*  At  a 
dl»Unrc  from  the  sea.  forgotten  by  the  emiHTors,  m- 
roinp:iss<-d  on  all  sides  by  the  Turks,  her  valiant  dtizeiis 
defended  Ihflr  religi*n  and  freedom,  aliove  finirscnri 
years;  anil  at  length  {In  IXki),  capllulaied  to  the 
priunlest  of  the  Othmans,  ( Baj.^^et>.’'— ( CManUrr't  .Um 
.t fmor.  4to  cd.  p.  2Wi ; KUioU'i  Trnffit,iL  p.  hd.  ; OiA. 
A m,  cap.  r»4.) 

AK.ASS.aC.  a town  of  France,  drp.  Corroie.  ft  m. 
S.  N,  \V.  Urive.  Pop.  4.0;JU.  There  arc  vineyards  in 
Its  vicinity. 

Al.kSSlO,  or  ARRACI,  a »ea-port  town  of  the  Sar- 
dinivi  St*t**s.  prov.  Albengi,  cap.  district,  6 m.  S.S.W 
Allrcnga.  Popi.  nearly  A.fi'X).  industrious,  active,  and 
dArlug  seamen.  There  is  good  anchorage  opposite  to 
tlie  town,  which  consist*  of  a long  narrow  street.  Fine 
coral  is  flsbed  on  the  coast.  A good  harltour  for  tiic 
I irgesi  class  of  vessels  might  hr  formtHl  between  C'a|H> 
Mole  and  the  Island  of  Galiuara ; but  this  ha*  always  been 
diicouraartl  by  the  Genoese,  iht*  former  nuuters Of  this 
part  of  llAly.x-(/f(Tmpo/d(  Corogrqfia  dfW  ItaJia,  art. 

**  Alassio.'*) 

AI.ATRI.acUy  of  Italy.  Papal  Stairs, pror.  Campania, 
d(deg.  Froslnone.  6 m.  N.  K.  Froauione,  lai.  41^  4P  N , 
long.  13'^  Pi*  IV'  K.  Pop.  circa  H.tKXt.  It  Is  the  feat 
of  a bishopric,  has  a c.ithOilraJ,  a collegiate  church,  and 
some  convents.  Antiquities  are  frequimtiy  dug  up  in  the 
environs,  which  abound  in  olives  and  vines. 

Al.A  TVK,  atown  of  Russia  in  Riirope,  gor.  Simbirik, 
at  the  coDfluence  of  the  Alatyr  with  the  Sura.  90  tn. 
V.  N.  W.  Simbirsk.  Pop.  S.>ai0.  It  U built  of  wood, 
has  tanneries,  a glass  work,  and  a considerable  trade  in 
corn. 

ALA  YA  (an.  Orocrsiism).  a ica-port  town  of  Turkey 
In  Asia,  Anatolia,  cap.  sanjiark  of  the  sime  name,  on 
the  F,.  ildeof  a lofty  pmm«>niory.lat.3R®  3l'5l"  N.,  long. 
S'/-’  V W"  K.  Pon.  Lfttm  or  2,(XJ0.  The  promontory  on 
which  this  town  is  built  bears  a striking  rrseinblaoce  to 
tliat  of  Gibraltar.  It  is  joined  to  the  continent  on  ibe  V. 
by  a low  sandy  isthmus,  from  which  it  rises  al>riiptly  ; and 
it*  M'.and  S sldi**  consist  of  perpendicular  cliff*  Vk)or  G<<0 
fi*cthigh.  The  K side,  on  which  the  town  is  Iniilt,  Is  also 
So  steep  that  the  hotues  seem  to  stand  on  the  top  of  each 
other.  *'  In  short,  it  forms  a natural  fortress  that  might  be 
rendered  impremable;  and  the  numerous  walls  and  towers 
prove  how  anxTniisly  its  former  possessors  laboured  to 
m.ikeltsn.’*  At  presentit  Isoftriflingimporlanre.  Stret'ls 
and  houses  miserable;  mosques  fewandnurnn.  When 
visited  by  Captain  Beaufort  it  had  no  signs  nf  commm.'c. 
The  l>ay  is  open  to  southerly  winds,  and  the  anchorage 
liidiAkrent. 

Corarctium  shut  Its  gate*  against  Antiochiii  when  all 
the  other  towns  of  t'lllda  had  submitted  ; and  at  a stib- 
stNpienl  period  it  was  the  place  seliH-ted  by  the  pirates 
at  which  to  make  a last  stand  In  their  struggle  with 
Poinpey.  — ( Brivt/ori't  Ka$anun*ia,  p.  172.  -kc.> 

ALH.k,  atown  nf  the  Sardinian  States,  in  Piedmont, 
cap.  prov.  saroename.  on  the  Tanaro,  33  m.  .S.S.K.  Turin. 
Pop.  7.>kk).  It  has  a tribunal  of  original  Jurisdiction, 
a cathedral. 3 fiarlth  churches,  a college,  and  a couiidvr- 
able  traile  in  cattle. 

Al.BAf'KTTE,  a town  of  Spain,  prov.  Murcia,  9.  m. 
M.  W.  Chinchella,  agreeably  situated  In  a vast  and 
fruitful  plain.  Pop.  cd  tow  n aud  suburb*,  il.'KM.  It  has 
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manufactures  of  coarso  cloth  and  soap.  Great  qmnrirtrt 
of  wine  and  saffron  arc  collected  In  its  virinlty  ; and  • 
groat  rattle  market  is  anmuUiy  held  In  September. 

ALB.AN  (.ST.),  a town  of  rrancu,  dep.  Loiere,  n m« 
N.  N-  \V.  .Meiide.  P«*p.  2.42S. 

ALB.ANI.k,  a large  prov  of  I’uronean  TUfker,  bounded 
\.by  Dalmatia  and  Servia,  F.  by  Maredun  ana  Thessaly, 
S.  by  Livadia.  and  W.  by  the  Adriatic,  along  with  that 
pact  oi  the  .MtHliterrancan  rant’d  the  Ionian  Sea.  It 
thus  rutoprehcnd.«,  In  U*  widest  orerptation,  the  ancient 
Illyria  and  Kpmu.  and  is  at  prevent  locluded  tu  the 
Turkii>h  government  of  UuniBiiia. 

ALB.ANO  (TOWN.  LARK,  AND  MOl^TAW 
OF),  in  the  Pa]>ol  dominions,  in  the  Vampagna  tti  Roma. 
The  town  is  sitiut«‘d  in  the  line  of  the  Applan  Vitn,  on  a 
hill.  iK-ar  the  S.  W'.  side  of  the  lake,  about  14  m.  ^ S.  E. 
Home.  Pop.  4.*2b0.  This  town  Is  nut  built,  as  some 
have  snpiM)s<'d.  on  the  site  of  Al'ta  I.ongn,  which  stood 
on  the  mlii-r  sUle  of  the  lake,  but  on  llic  ruins  of  Pnmper's 
villa.  Its  situation,  nt  a mwierate  elevation  above  toe 
level  of  the  plain,  fine  salubrious  air,  shady  walks,  and 
m.iaiilticent  slew*  of  the  *“  denial  city,”  the  Campama, 
ami  the  le.i.  make  it  a fas  nurite  retreat  of  the  more  opulent 
Human  citizens,  tMrtleularlr  during  spring  v>d  autuma. 
it  is  the  seat  oi  an  archbishop;  is  well  built;  has  a 
c.'Uhe'lml  and  some  eonvimts,  with  many  fine  palaret, 
among  whh  h may  be  ipeciruMl  those  of  the  Corslni  and 
Jkirherini  families.  At  a little  distaure,  on  the  margin  of 
the  lake,  is  Cartel  Gandolfu,  the  summer  residence  of  the 
Pope.  The  adjarent  rouutr)  is  almost  wholly  appro- 
pri.Ued  to  the  culture  of  the  vine ; and  the  wine  whWb  It 
yield*  still  maintains  Its  ancient  reputation. 

The  lake  of  Albami,  n llttie  to  the  N.  R.  of  the  town, 
is  tummmlivi  on  all  iMes  by  vvMy  high  bsioks,  except 
towards  the  N.,  wh<*re  they  are  a little  lower.  It  has  tM 
fi»rmuf  an  irregular  ellipse,  and  there  would  appear  to  be 
little  doubt  that  it  (arcupies  the  crater  of  an  extinct 
Volcano.  The  distance  round  the  crater,  or  summit  of 
the  basin  of  the  lake,  is  estimated  at  alxiut  8 m.,  and  that 
round  the  water's  e«ige  aliout  4 m.  It  is  in  parts  very 
deep:  a varurty  of  6<>h  are  found  Id  it,  among  which  are 
ivl*  of  an  immeust'  size  and  highly  esteemed. 

Bui  the  Bubterraiuvin  conduit  nr  tunnel,  called  hy  the 
Italians  an  nmttario,  for  conveying  away  its  surplus 
water,  it  the  feature  most  worthy  the  attention  of  the  in- 
telligeiit  traveller  who  visits  this  lake.  This  tunnel,  iu- 
tcuded  to  prevent  the  waters  uf  the  lake  from  injuring 
the  kvirrounding  country  by  overflitwing  Its  tvanks,  and 
to  keep  them  always  at  tneir  present  level,  was  completed 
at  an  early  |ierlod  uf  the  Human  history  ( aitoul  400  years 

H.  c.).  and  l^ears  uiu-quivocal  proufs  of  the  sagacity  and 
)>erM'vcrance  of  thnss!  by  whom  It  was  executed.  It  Is 
ait  right  through  the  mountain,  and  mostly  thmurt 
Solid  rcM  k,  a distance  of  considerably  more  than  a mile, 
being  generally  alxnit  3 feet  10  iochrs  wide,  and  from  ^ 
to  7 (<*01  in  height ; at  its  entry  from  the  lake,  and  Us 
issue  In  (he  pl.tin.  It  is  solidly  built  round  with  large 
stones,  arched  at  top.  and  is  in  jverfect  preservation.* 
This  great  work  is  said  to  have  been  completed  in  about 
a year  ; but  it  has  Iteen  objivtcd  to  (hi*,  (hat  as  only  three 
or  at  most  four  men  could  have  wrought  together,  and 
these  at  the  outer  end  of  the  tunnel  only,  the  oUicr  end 
being  under  water,  it  mutt  have  taken  many  years  for  Its 
cumiiletion.  But  Piianesi  has  show-n  that  after  tracing 
the  line  of  tlie  tunnel  atmve  gmuml,  shafts  had  been  sunk, 
by  vthk'h  workmen  might  have  tiecn  let  down  in  various 
place*,  and  the  work  completed  within  the  stated  llmc-t 

'i'lie  Alban  MiHint  (Muns  Aiitanus},  now  Monte  CVseo, 
He*  a little  to  the  E.  of  the  lake.  It  is  about  2,900  feet  in 
height:  Aiul  the  view  from  its  summit,  extcmllng  over 

I. oiUum  and  a great  extent  of  country.  Is  one  of  the  noblest 
tIiMt  can  be  imagined.  It  was  cruwntHl  by  a temple  in 
honour  of  Jupiter  Latialls.  wht^c  sacri  flees  were  anniiallr 
(lflV■^•^l  up  by  deputies  from  the  various  loitln  states,  wltn 
the  Homans  at  their  head,  to  their  common  Cither  and 

rotrclur.  Here.  also,  (he  Uonian  gimeralt,  refused  the 
uiKHir  of  the  great  triumph  In  the  city,  performed  the 
Ifss4'r  triumph,  or  ovation,  and  sacrifleed  to  Jupiter 
I Ailalis.  Some  fragment*  of  this  famous  temple  existed 
in  17.V);  but  they  have  since  disappeared.  ( licsidcs  the 
authoritii**  refernul  to. seethe  excellent  work  of  Lu$aitdcn 
9H  the  Anti'juitift  <\f  Rome.  pp.  4-A3— 4<V».  > 

Al.B.AN’.S  (Sr.i.  an  ancient  borough  of  England, 
eo.  Hertford,  occupying  (he  suuimit  ami  sides  of  a low 
hill,  on  a fetdet  of  the  C«»lne.  20  in.  N.  N.  W.  I.undon. 
I'hc  old  borough  hod.  hi  a f>op.  of  4,773  ; and  the 

new  purl,  boruugh  a pop.  of  5.771.  It  has  long  had  the 
privilege  uf  feturntug  2 ra.  to  the  II.  of  C. ; the  right  of 
voting  having  bi*eii  vetted  in  the  freemen,  whedher 

* K«r  STV  seeowM  ef  ths  rlrewmwatvm  which  an  «ntd  t»  hav* 
orraUofml  ihv  ufwlenakln«  ti  ihU  work.  LAritu,  lib.  v.  %.  IS.  IS. 
anU  (-'S',  4*  rHnmmtiont,  llb.(.  *.44.  N«  tIouN,  hewercr.  U 
rtuklr,  ai  Ctrrro  hoi  el«r«hrre  mM,  md  idUUtti^  »gr%  t^urhmni 
mm  Cretan  (Ar  tNWn<rt.  U.  *.  .Vt.) 

) M.fUrrxtnd  ha*  mmlrd  thiv  nl>yretVfln  tr»«r  in  nrf  M. 

fifv,  p SIS.l.  app*remi»  orn-<»n»rt«>«*  of  whai  l*1ranr*i  hot)  ataiaid 
In  hte  UawMtianr  f dfil  Hmmuaiic  Logo  Mhnm. 
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r««Ul«ot  ftr  not,  nml  in  ucot  and  lot  hnusehoMert.  It  U 
and  it  cithrr  on  or  very  near  the  tite 
or  iho  axicicDt  Koman  y^rutumium , 'I'ne  abbey  church 
It  tb«  mofct  impoting  (ibjcct  In  the  place ; and  I*  cele- 
brated alike  for  Ut  antiquity  and  great  magnitude.  It 
Utcly  underwimt  a thurimgh  repair.  In  the  church  of 
M.  jjichael  it  the  tomb  of  the  famout  Lord  Ilaron, 
wUh  a fine  marble  rounument  to  hit  memory.  There 
w a Iree  grammar  tchool,  with  tevera!  charitable  in- 
ttitutioni.  The  towu  It  not  thriving.  Straw  plait  U 
the  pniicipal  manufacture ; and  there  are  betidei  a 
c^ion  mill  and  a illk  mill,  but  neltlier  on  a large  tcale. 
1 here  » a market  each  Saturday.  No.  of  IW.  houset  In 
lari,  borough  &17 ; conititucDcy  In  lll3T,60C.-.(Aiiin- 
tiary  hrt>or1.  *c.) 

.ALuAN’S  HkAI)  (ST.),  a cape  of  England,  on 
the  hnglUh  Citannel.co.  Dor»ct,lat.  lO"  N.,  long. 

ALH.tN  Y,  a city  of  the  United  Statet,  cap.  ttate  of 
New  York,  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Hudton,  U.'i  ni.  N. 
New  York,  lot.  t*-- .“ty  V'  N.,  long.  73®4U  5/'  W.  l*op. 
in  lA.Wl ; In  la.i.'V,  Kij.  Betidet  being  the  U'Atof 
gtivemroeni.  It  It,  in  populaU<m,  wealth,  and  commerce, 
the  tecoiul  city  in  the  ttate.  It  it  finely  tituated  at  the 
head  of  Iho  river  navigation  of  tho  lludton.  and  It  now 
c»»nnccted  by  canal*  w ith  Ijike  Erie  and  the  Mitiistlppi 
on  the  one  hand,  and  with  Lake  Champlain  and  the  St. 
Lawrence  on  the  other,  so  that  It  hat  become  one  of 
the  prliiciMl  centre*  of  internal  commerce  In  the  Union. 
A fine  la*iQ  ha*  b?en  constructed  fortheacrommodatlun 
of  the  shipping  on  the  river  and  the  caiuU.  Among  the 
public  buildini^  are  tho  capltol,  the  state  house,  an  aca- 
demy, a splendid  museum,  a Jail,  with  numerous  banks 
Slid  placet  for  public  worship.  The  tteam-boals  porfonn 
the  voyage  IViim  N.  York  to  Albany  In  about  10  hours. 

ALB.WY,  a district  of  S.  Africa,  belonging  to  Great 
ilrluiii,  at  the  E.  cxlrcmity  of  the  Caju*  Colony.  It  has 
on  the  L.  the  Great  FUh  river,  on  the  W.  lloshuans 
river,  on  the  N.  on  Imaginary  line,  drawn  from  the 
juncUun  of  the  Great  and  Little  Fish  river*  to  the 
Koiiap,  and  on  tho  S.  the  ocean.  Its  area  hat  been 
variously  estimated,  but  may  probably  amount  to  about 
i.iitio  sq.  m.  or  I.VSO.UOO  at'res.  Its  as]«ect  It  blgliiv 
jthusmg.  being  diversified  with  hill  and  dale,  iu  ver- 

d. ant  p.asturc*and  smooth  grassy  knolls,  contrasting  agree- 

alily  with  tho  dark  masse*  of  forest,  which  clotlie  the 
broken  ground  near  the  river  course*.  Soil  very  various. 
The  stifl'  clayey  lands  would  bo  tho  most  productlvo. 
were  they  suraclently  watcrini  ; but  at  rain  It  precarious, 
and  tiic  rivers  are  taid  not  to  bo  luitabte  fur  irrigation, 
light  friable  toils  are  preferreil.  Climate  tem{ierate, 
•.-iinhrious,  and  suitable  for  Luropean  runstitiitirmi. 
T.ions,  wolves,  and  Ic'upards,  are  occasionally  met  with  ; 
Irit  arc  every  day  becoming  rarer.  Elephants  are  now 
seldom  seen  within  tlie  limits  of  the  dutri.  t.  Hones, 
(attic,  *hj*e|>.  h(>g(,  4c.,  thrive  mnarkably  will, 

an  I their  prt>duc«  form*  the  gre.it  depcndciut*  of  tiie 

e. ilonlsts.  The  country  is  traversed  by  numerous  streams, 
of  which  the  Great  I ish  river  is  by  far  the  most  Im- 
poitauL  Previmisiy  to  1«20,  there  were  not  more  tli.in 

I'uropvaiis  in  the  district;  but  government  having 
Kiven  encouragement  to  emigration  to  tliis  quarter, 
3.7:0  emigrants  landed  In  !>•':(>,  at  Algoa  Uay.  whence 
th.*  preater  number  proceeded  to  this  district.  For  the 
lb>t  4 or  5 years,  the  colonl*  s suffered  severely  from  a 
falluro  of  the  wheat  crops  ; but  their  progress  from  la2-^ 
down  to  l>»3o,  was  eomi»nratlvely  rapid;  and  prc'cnt(^  a 
I icture  of  prosperity  and  adranceineiit,  not  often  to  tw 
met  with  in  tlie  early  annals,  even  of  the  most  successful 
eolunics.  At  the  last-raentiuned  epoch,  however,  this 
e.srecr  was  luddimly  arrested  by  an  Irruption  nf  the 
Kaffers.  who  destroyed  a gri*at  quantity  of  valuable  pro- 
perty. and  killed  several  of  the  colonists.  This  lnva,vlon 
having  been  repelled,  and  peace  having  been  again  re- 
storiHl  with  the  Kaffers,  a licntonant-govenior  was  ap- 
pointed to  tho  F.  province,  and  the  district  is  fast  re- 
covering from  the  losses  it  had  suiudiutd.  In  iS.17,  It 
hnd  a iM>pul.4ti'>D  of  II.72H.  of  which  11. .’MX)  were  whites. 
During  the  sojne  year,  the  births  wore  700.  and  the 
de.*ul«»  only  ir»0.  lae  value  of  tlie  produce  exporteil  In 

was  47.3  7/-:  tlie  principal  artiiles  iieing  — liides, 

; wu«.l,  7,3.'<,3/. ; skim,  chiefly  gnat,  .5,7411/.  ; tallow, 
4.427/. ; itory,2.MC/.  ; with  horbes.lKvf.uid  jMirk.  butter, 
A-c.  The  colouhts  had  in  l*'3ii,  head  of  rattle, 

104. MSI  sticrp.  and  2,7'4»  hors(‘S.  Gr.iham't  Town,  tlie 
cap.  of  the  F.  prov.and  the  reiidcnro  of  the  lleut. -go- 
vernor, is  sitii3t««l  almost  in  the  centre  of  tills  district. 
It  rontalin-d.  in  1^31,  &12  housi's  ; amt  IH<iC  iiih.nb.  ex- 
cluvive  of  the  military.  A town,  called  Port  Francis, 
has  been  founded  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kowle  river ; but 
AS  the  orces*  to  it  is  obstructed  by  a dangerous  bar.  It  U 
doubtful  whether  it  will  ever  become  of  any  material 
tmportMiice.  The  entire  shipping  trade  of  the  district 
Is  at  present  carried  from  Port  EUiaboth  on  Algoa  Bay.— 
(bee  Captr  Ahnanact  for  18.34  and  IhSfi ; Part.  J*ap4. 
Session  &c.). 
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ALB. 4KRAZIN,  a fortified  town  of  Spain,  prov.  Ar- 
ragon,  on  tlie  Gnadalaviar.  with  a cathedral,  in  a bleak 
and  b.vrren  dtstrirt.  Pop.  2,227. 

ALBKMAIILE  SOUND,  United  States,  coast  of  N. 
Carolln.x,  In  the  N.K.  part  of  the  state,  being  6n  m.  long 
from  R.  to  W-,  and  from  4 to  15  wide.  It  comrounioates 
with  Pamlico  Sound  and  the  oce;m  by  several  narrow 
inlets,  and  w ith  Che&apcako  Bay  by  a canal  rut  through 
Dismal  Swamp. 

ALBENGA  (an.  Atbtum  Ingaunum),  an  ancient  sea- 
port town  of  the  Sardinian  States,  cap.  prov.  same  name, 
44  ra.  S.W.  Gcno.0,  on  the  CenU.  Pop.  4.000.  It  Is  the 
sent  of  a bishopric,  and  has  several  remains  of  antiquity, 
rhe  situation  is  unhealthy  ; but  the  surrounding  country 
Is  productive  of  oil  and  hemp.  This  Is  the  birthplace 
ofProcului,  a competitor  with  Prohus  for  the  Uironc  of 
the  Cesars. 

ALBENQUF-,  a town  of  France,  dep.du  Lot,  cap. 
cant.,  10  m.  8.S.K.  Cahors.  Pop.  |,l«84. 

ALBERT,  a town  of  F'rance,  dep.  Somme,  cap.  cant., 
on  the  Mirauroont,  1.5  ro.  E.N.E.  Ainicn*.  Pop.  2,.542. 
It  has  a cotton  mill,  w ith  print  works,  blcaclifields,  pajier 
mills,  ftc.  In  Us  vicinity  is  a cave  or  quarry  where  there 
are  a variety  of  petrifaction*. 

ALBINthatown  of  Venetian  Tyombardy,  prov.  Bcr- 
gamo.  on  the  Serio,  7 m.  N.E.  Bergamo.  Pop.  2,3P0. 
It  I*  very  well  Imllt.  the  castle  ami  garden*  nf  Count 
.Splnl  being  jiartlcuiarly  wf.rthy  of  notice.  There  .ire 
silk  filaturei.  with  .1  manuiVtory  of  a;;ricultitral  imple- 
ments, .ind  machinery  for  polisliing  whetstones  renowned 
■B  over  Europe. 

ALBION  (NEW),  a large  tract  of  the  N.W.  coast  of 
America.  This  designation  was  given  In*  .Sir  Francis 
; Drake  to  Cahfottila  and  part  of  tlie  adjoining  coast ; 
but  r(“Cent  geographers,  and  among  other*  Humboldt, 
limit  tlie  denomination  of  New  Albion  to  that  part  of 
the  roast  which  extends  from  the  43d  to  the  4*<ih  deg. 
N.  lal.  It  w ju  c.»rcfiilly  explored  by  Vancouver  in  17‘i2, 

Al.BONA,  a small  town  of  Istim.  25  m.  H.  Rovigno, 
whose  vicinage  Is  rekbrated  for  its  olive*  and  vine*. 

ALIH'FEIIIA,  a fea-j>ort  town  of  Portugal,  8.  coast 
Alg.vrve,  2H  m.  K.  L,igo*.  lal.  37°  V 30"  N.,  long.  7^  11/ 
I'P’  W.  Pup.  .3.0f0.  Large  vessel*  may  anchor  in  the 
m»rt,  which  is  deiended  by  a citadel  and  batteries.  The 
liih.ibit-ints  mcv^lly  subsist  by  fisiiing. 

ALBUIIPRA,  J\  town  of  8pain,  Estremadura,  14  m. 
•‘v.S.E.  13rtd.-»jos,  on  the  river  and  near  the  mountain  of 
the  same  name.  Mere,  on  the  16th  May,  1‘IM,  a sangui- 
nary conflict  took  place  l*ctwi‘en  the  allied  British, 
8;  nnisli,aiid  Portuguese  trooua  under  Marshal  Beresford, 
•ind  a French  force  under  Marshal  8<>ult.  P.M'h  army 
lost  about  7.000  men  in  killed  and  wuundeit.  On  the 
allied  side  the  ciiief  brunt  of  (he  action  fell  on  the  Bri- 
tish, who  suffered  severely.  In  the  end  8ouU.  w ho  com- 
mend'd the  attack,  wa»  compelletl  to  retreat. 

.5LUl'(jUFH<)UE,  a townofSpain,  with  an  old  castle, 
prov.  Estreni.idiira,  on  the  frontier  of  Portugal,  22  m. 
N.N.W.  Bndijos.  Fuji.  .5,500.  It  has  cloth  and  cotton 
manufacture*. 

ALBY  ( .-f/iign),  a city  of  France,  cap.  dep.  Tam.  on  the 
Tarn,  whlih  iscriJised  by  an  old- fa.*hlon(fd bridge,  lat  43^ 
.5.5' 40"  N.,  long.  2°  8*  23".  Pop.  0,367.  It  Is  situated  on  a 
hlH.  and  has  few  public  hulldings  worth  notice,  except  the 
ralh'.'dral,  liegun  in  IvT?  and  finished  In  l4Mt.  |t  U ill- 
built ; the  houses  Ireiug  gloomy,  and  the  streets  narrow, 
crooked,  and  dirty  ; but  the  shady  promenade  de  la  Lice, 
on  the  side  next  the  i.'ountry,  is  universallr  admired.  It 
has  a pultUc  library,  a museum,  end  barracks,  with 
■ various  manufacture'  of  coarse  cloth,  sacking,  tatde  linen, 

I handkerchief*,  rott*  n*,  hat*.  pa]»er.  a founrlery  for  Italls, 
4c.  The  preparalien  < f w-nad  has  leeii  longcarrii-d  on 
in  (he  vicinity.  Aiby  has  itifTired  much  at  different 
irerlod'  fur  its  attachm.mt  (o  ProtestvntUm. 

.4Lr.\I,A  DI''  GISVFUT,  an  ill-built  tewnof  Spain, 
prr>v.  5'ali-tJcia.  Pop. 

ALC. 4LA  DE  llFNARI^S  (ComjytuUim).  a city  of 
S^n,  prov.  Madrid,  on  the  rlpht  hank  of  the  river  of 
the  same  name.  17  m.  F.  N.h^  Madrid.  Pop.  5.H00. 
Though  much  decaye<l  from  what  It  was  In  the  16th  cen- 
tury. this  Is  said  by  Mr.  Towmsend  (1.  p.  24.5.)  to  bo  one 
of  the  handsomest,  host  built  towns  of  Sjuiln.  It  Is  sur- 
roundc'd  br  wails  flanked  with  square  tower*,  has  a fine 
Gothic  catnedral.  a magnificent  ^lace  of  the  archbishop 
of  Toledo,  with  numerous  tlmrches  and  convent*.  It  is 
the  seal  of  .1  university  founded  in  1510  bj-  the  illuitrlou* 
statesm.in  Uaidiiiul  Xlwenes,  which,  next  to  .'■*a!.irranca, 
is  the  most  cekiiratcd  stmlnary  in  .^rain:  it  had.  in 
2331,  17  colleces  and  31  profesrnr*.  The  (ardlnal  also 
l*«liieathed  ms  library  to  the  university,  and  fmintled  In  It 
a priming  press,  w huli  produced,  at  htsexpen***.  in  1512- 
17,  the  famous  Polyglott  Bible,  denominated  the  Dtbiia 
Comfduieiuta;  an  imperishable  and  noble  monument  of 
hi-  piety,  Icatnir.g.  and  liberallly.  The  remains  of  Iho 
cardinal  were  interred  In  the  roUrge  church.  But  it  ia 
the  chief  glory  of  .\teala  de  Henare*  to  have  given  blrtli, 
in  1547.  to  Oivaiitrs.  the  iiiin-.Uob!*  author  of  Don  Qu.'&- 
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oCe  { (t  li.  al»o.  the  Mrth'plsrf  of  the  poet  Fifuerroa,  of 
Soiii  the  hUtnrUn  of  Mfxlcn.  A-r. 

AU’ALA  DK  l.OH  (JA/.M.IiS,  h towu  of  Spain. 
proT.  ('adls.  in  a hiliy  and  bl<*Ak  liUtrict,  totanf  unflt 
mr  tiMii4;e,  but  well  adapted  for  nvirhiK  xlirep,  which 
accordlnitlr  ronititute*  the  chief  efnploymciit  of  the 
people ; — U i»  at  a rery  »hort  dUtance  frt.in  the  river 
narbate,  which  flow-i  into  the  aea  ItAro.  S.  F.  f'adiz. 
I'loae  to  the  Uiwn,  are  the  retnainr  of  an  old  Tto.i  an 
ca-^tle.  Dikt.  n>.  K.  Cadii.  aud  i<i  lu.  S.  Seville. 
Pop.  of  town  atul  tub. 

Al.t’.XL.V  l.A  KKAL.  a town  of  Spain,  prov.  Jaen, 
on  the  Giudrntm,  at  an  elevation  of  more  than  2,700  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  »ea,30tn.  W.S.W.  Jacn.  Pop. 
4.374.  It  had.  and  perhaps  vtill  has,  a rich  abber,  with 
v.irimis  chtirche*,  convenlk,  ami  an  hoipilal.  On  the  2>«tli 
Jamwiry.  ISIO,  the  French  defeated  the  Spaniard!  Id  the 
vicinity  ofthU  town. 

A Mo,  a town  of  Sidly.  in  the  ^‘al  dt  Martnra,  on 
the  itreat  road  from  Palermct  to  Tnpani,  24  m.  \V..v;,W. 
Palermo.  Pop.  »aid  by  Swiiilmmn  to  be  S.WK) : |>erbaps 
it  m.iy  now  l>e  e«timate<l  at  lh,0<X).  the  pop.  of  the  dU- 
trlct  i>elii]i,  In  IxSt,  lA.Aiii.  Str<H'lk  ktralgnt.  lint  III  paved 
and  dirty,  it  i«  situati<cl  on  hl;;h  ttroutid,  in  a fine  open, 
cultivated  rouijtrv.  and  i»  well  »heltere«l  by  lar(t«  wood* 
of  rdire  tree*.  Within  the  district  of  Alcamo,  and  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  town,  finely  situated  on  an  omi- 
neijce.  are  the  magnlflceni  ruin*  of  an  ancient  Doric 
temple.  — all  that  now  remains  oftheoive  powerful  Se- 
gisla!  Ills  a paratielogram.  ]62  hr  6H  f«'e(,  and  has  3tj 
columns,  which,  when  examined  by  Swlnirtime,  wctc  all, 
with  one  exception.  |N*rfwtIjf  entire.  (For  an  account 
of  the  mins,  see  Stc4nbume'$  Turn  Sialiet,  ii.  p.  23fi. 
4to  ed.) 

Al>r AS'D.\TE,  a town  of  RjuUn.  prov.  Jaen.  in  a 
rupgM  mountainous  countrv  at  a short  distance  from 
the  river  GuailAjoz.  lat.  a7«4.V  N.  long.  4<>  I*'  W.  The 
Homan  iDicriiHions  M.-eo  here  show  its  auii>iuity.  Pop. 
6..W>. 

At.CANIZ  (.\rat),  for  (rcfliarv).  a town  of  Spain. 

trot,  of  Teme],  Aragon,  on  the  r.  Iiank  of  thi  Gnuda* 
»upe  on  a hill  title,  above  which  is  a castle,  bttilt  by 
James  I.  of  .\ragon.  W m.  S.K.  SarapHsa.  Pup.  IS, *1.34. 
.K  han<i*oine  collt-glate  church,  witn  a noble  |K>rtlco. 
1<  the  chief  building.  It  is  encircled  by  walls;  and 
is  connected^  a canal,  constructed  by  the  Moors,  with 
the  Kbro  Tnere  are  In  the  vicinity  rich  mine*  of  alum, 
and  thriving  plantatlun*  of  mullscrry  and  other  tree*  ; 
there  Is  also  in  its  vicinity  a |>und  which  produces  re- 
markaldy  large  fine  twis. 

Al.t:ANT.\llA.  (from  the  .Arabic  (U-cantarat-<U-$cif, 
the  bridge  of  Uie  sword.)  a fortified  town  of  Spain,  prov. 
Fstreniruiura.  Ut.3ti''4l'  3()"  N..  long.  5-'  W.,  and  the 

cap.  of  a dUt.  having  the  same  n.ame.  Pop.  3,332.  It 
stand*  on  a stet*p  hill.  cIimc  to  the  K.  Iiank  or  the  Tagus 
(running  liere  N.  NV.),  was  rallinl  by  the  Homans,  it* 
found.-rs,  S’orba-Cu-Jiarfa,  and  theyin  the  reign  of  Trajan 
ereett'd  the  fainoiis  bridge,  whence  its  present  name  is 
derived.  It  was  of  granite,  its  lengtlt  .'*77  ft-,  brewilh 
72  ft.,  span  of  the  two  centre  arches  1 10  ft.,  thickness  of 
piers,  .3s  ft.,  height  aliovu  river-level,  173  ft.  ; in  the 
middle  of  the  bridge.  w;\s  a Iriiimplial  arch  4r>  ft  lilgh, 
wll!i  a Homan  inscription.  (/.n6.)rrfe’s  Junior. ; 

where  sec  views  and  sections  of  the  hrUlKtv  Poni.  vlil.  r»3.> 
This  flrse  relic  ofantlnultr  was  vinfortunately  de»tmye«l, 
together  with  some  ^Joining  buildings,  by  the  Hritish 
tro«ip*,  June  lo.  IMTiii.  owing  to  a mistake  of  military 
orders.  (.Vnpirr,  vol.  11.  3l(l.)  The  river  was  once  na- 
vigable up  lo  this  town,  and  before  the  sep.vration  of 
Portugal,  in  l-VtO,  a lar^c  trade  in  fruit  was  carried  on 
with  Lisbon  (.Vrihiao);  but  it  now  aerve*  only  to 
turn  a tew  mitls,  and  to  tiifmly  the  |^>eopte  with  >la4;p. 
barSei.wls  ami  other  fish,  which  greatly  alwund  {/*uw*l. 
It  I*  joined  4 little  below  Atcanlara  by  the  Alagon.  Jartin 
ami  R.tior.  At  theexpulsion  of  the  .'loor*  In  1213.  which 
wav  aidfsl  by  the  knight*  of  Ran  Julian  del  Pi-reyro,  the 
defence  of  the  town  was  entrusted  to  them,  and  they 
thenceforward  .atsumevl  the  title  of  knights  of  .\lcantara. 
Th'*  order  is  now  a dignity  of  wvme  v.ainc.  and  the 
monarch  has  been  the  grand  ma«t**r  since  149.1.  Tlie 
kni^rhts  in  l-IOd.  built  a bands<im»‘  convent  and  church, 
wlilch  still  exist.  A cloth  mamifarlure  onee  existed 
here;  Intt  it  has  perished.  Hrick-making  and  tanning 
are  ail  the  signs  now  to  be  seen  of  irvlnstry. 

Altantsr*.  a se*-jK)rt  town  of  Hrncil,  prov.  Ma- 
ranhani,  on  a hill,  Ift  m,  N.  W.  S,xn  Louis  de  Maran- 
ham.  The  surrounding  territory  is  two.luctlve  of  ex- 
cellent cotton  and  rice  ; and  the  s^t  lakes,  a little  to  the 
N of  the  town,  might  vIeM  the  largest  supplies  if  they  were 
properly  manaceil.  fts  port  ailniits  only  small  vessel*. 

Al.CANT.\)lILI..k.  a dlsl.  and  town  of  Spain,  prov. 
Murcia,  lat.  ST-*  3i»'  K..  long.  1°  13'  W.  4 m.  from  the  I 
hank  of  the  Segura.  Dist.  6 m.  S.  W.  Murcia,  and  60 
8.  W.  Alicant.  Pop.  4037. 

ALPAREZ,  a town  of  Spain,  nrov.  I.x  Mancha,  on 
the  Guadarama,  4>  miles  W.8.W.  Manzanares.  Pop. 
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3.3U0.  It  has  a citadd,  manufacture*  uf  cloth,  mine*  nf 
calamine  and  cuniKT,  and  an  at{tieduci. 

ALC.\Z.AH  I'K  SAL,  a town  uf  Purtufal.  prov. 
FvtrenuMlura,  on  (lie  r bank  of  the  .Siidu,  2 m.  S.E. 
Srtuba).  It  is  delightfully  sit-  in  the  midst  of  an  exten- 
sive and  r*-rtlle  plain,  amf  is  chiedy  distinguisbad  for  its 
salt  works  and  sedge- mat  fartorie*. 

ALC.AZAR  DH  SAN  JC'AN.  a town  of  Spain,  prov. 
lui  Maitcha.  lat.  2.V  N..  lonjj.  3*  ly  W..  and  the  cap. 
of  a dist.  so  calU-d,  which  contajcis  1C  towns  and  village*. 
The  di*t.  (iH'skle*  its  )>a.sturr,  com.  nil  and  fruits,  which 
are  abundant.)  produce*  salt-p«tre.  and  other  minerals, 
supporting  above  6(X)  wurknum  and  their  Camille*.  I'he 
trtwn  contains  12  soan-fact'irit**,  and  ha<l  formerly  40. 
Dist.  6 m.  N.  E.  Ciuoad  H(‘al,  66  m.  S.  E.  Toledo.  Ton. 
ofdlst.  7000. 

ALCKSTER,  a pa.  and  m.  town  of  England,  cn. 
Warwick,  ua  m.  S.  W.  Lend.,  16  m.  W,  S.  W.  War- 
wirk.  Pop.  2,4(iA.  The  town,  situated  at  the  rotifluenre 
of  the  Alne  and  Arrow,  l^as  a handsome  GrUhic  church, 
a free  school,  a gc*cul  com  market,  »ad  carriesuu  a pretty 
large  needle  mamifacture. 

ALCIUA^  atown  uf  Spain,  prov.  Valencia,  on  an  is- 
land oi  the  Xucar.  ‘iJln.  S.S.W.Valrucia,  and  so  low  that 
the  river  by  rising  12  It.  atiuve  its  usual  height  inundate* 
the  town,  lat,  a»^G' N.  long.  fP  ay  W.  Pop.  K, 416.  hi* 
fortified  and  flanked  with  tower*  ; ha*  teveral  churche*, 
convents  ami  hospitals,  with  two  fine  bridge*  over  the 
Xiirar.  This  Is  a very  ancient  tv>wn,  having  been  sucre*- 
rivelyoecupiedby  the  Carthaginians.  Romans,  ami  Moors. 
The  iiihab.  ar<-  tliriftv  and  inlclllgrnt  farmers,  superior 
lo  mo.'t  in  Spain,  and  in  the  immt'diate  neighbourhood 
of  the  town  they  ru»c  excellent  plment*)!  and  tomato*, 
in  aihlitlon  tothc  rice  and  other  prvKiucc  ufthc  district. 
AlH>ut  2 m.  K.  arc  some  lime.vtom*  hills,  among  which 
is  a stalactitic  c.xve,  (Curva  d<  tat  MarattUat),  visited 
as  a natural  rviriosity.  ( Bou-tfi.y 

.\I.CKMAKH.  See  Alxmaar. 

Al.t'OHAZA.  a biwn  of  Porluii^al.  prov.  Estrrmadura. 
lat.  M/:  Zty  N..  long.  IH  W . 16  m.  .^.S.W.  Lcirla,  and 
within  6 m.  of  the  sea.  at  the  confliicnt'o  of  two  small 
riv  crs.  Put) . according  to  Mlnano.  IJ16.  It  contains  a 
very  hand*ome ami extensite  C'Uirrclan  inonostery.found- 
e<l  by  Alfonso  l..po«»essing  a good  library  with  vahiablu 
MSS.,  ai.ilacoUeccioii  of  picturev,  among  which  are  por- 
trait* of  all  the  I’ortuguevc  king*,  from  Alfonso  I to 
Donna  Maria  I.  The  cv>tlon  manufacture  is  carried  on 
here  to  iome  extent ; tin’  Manpii*  de  Pomlial  set  2.VI 
I'Htms  at  w ork  in  the  niunaat  *ry  ; but  the  lab'  distiirltcd 
*t.ae  of  the  country  has  very  much  lmp.-iircd  the  indus- 
trial resources  of  this  place. 

ALCOLL.A  DEM.  IlHY.a  town  of  .Rpain,  prov.  Se- 
ville. 26  m.  N.  F.  of  that  city,  ne.vr  the  r.  Iwink  of  the 
GmiaJquivIr,  In  the  mliJit  of  a fine  ami  productive 
plain.  Pop.  2(2)0.  When  the  Gnatlalqitivir  was  mure 
navigable  than  at  present,  this  town  anjwar*  to  liave 
lavn  of  some  linf»orlance  ; the  rompletiun  of  the  pro- 
Jevied  caual  will  pv;rha|)S  restore  It  to  it*  fonner  pro*, 
pvrlty. 

LOOR  A,  a town  of  Spain,  prov.  Valencia.  4A  m.  N. 

V. tlciirla.  In  a country  w*t**red  by  the  Mijan**.  Pep.  fi.fW). 
Its  ngrU’iiUiiral  and  industrial  prmlucts  are  not  Important. 

aLI'GVKH,  a town  of  Spain,  pro*.  t'ai.xhin4.  on 
thu  hank*  of  the  small  river  .Angura.  In  the  lime  of 
.Alfonso  VIII..  it  w.xii  a plare  of  some  Importance ; bvii 
the  oppression*  of  the  French,  at  dlffEront  time*.  hAve 
driven  away  the  nriivripal  landholder* ; nn<l  the  people 
w'v'm  nvw  to  be  In  a very  wrHched  condition.  13  m. 
N.N.W.  Tarragona.  Pop.  2,300.  Contrlb- to  rev.  39,0(X) 
real*  v. 

ALCOY,  a towrn  of  Spain,  Valencia,  at  the  sovirre  of 
the  Alcoy,  24  ra.  N.  Allcant.  Pop.  town  and  ilistrlct 
I4,6rt).  ResWev  churche*  .imi  convent*,  it  hasacollege. 
a consider.xble  manufactory  «>f  fine  cloth,  soap  works,  and 
jtaper  works  ; the  contiguous  territf»ry  is  very  fertile. 

ALCl'DI.A.a  town  iKlimglng  to  Spain,  near  the  n. 
extrem.  of  the  isle  M.-Uofca,  on  a small  peninsula  be- 
tween the  hays  of  Polfensa  and  Alctidia.  Ut  39^  fify, 
long.  3®  's'  EL  Pop.  |0|K.  Two  stagnant  pool*,  or 
.Alhiiferas,  lie  betw«*en  it  and  the  lav;  and  the  ex- 
halatirin*  from  them  greatly  Injure  the  health  of  the  In- 
h^»itaiits.  a sickly  •*md  mUeralilc  rare.  The  p k>|*  might 
be  drainevl.  and  thv*  soil  rendered  useful.  If  the  natives 
were  jvossessed  of  any  ruterprise  or  energy.  Coral-flsh- 
Ing  enii'loys  some  40  vessel*  In  the  hay.  AtaN»it3m. 
S.  E.  If  a ttal.xctltlc  cave,  visited,  and  well  described  by 
Antillon.  (df-s-  p.  76.) 

ALI'I'DIA  dr  t'AllLF.T,  a town  of  Spain,  prov. 
Valencia,  in  a plain  almut  ft  m.  from  the  Xucar.  who** 
water  supplies  It*  rice  gnmnds  with  nourishment.  It  It 
on  the  royal  road  of  Madrid,  ahoiit  iHm.  8.  Valencia. 
Pop.  3.000. 

ALDBGROI’GH.  a borough  of  Fnilarul.  W.R.  co. 
York,  wajyenuke  (*laro,  lH6  m.  N.  N.  W.  Lond..  14  m. 

W.  N.AV.  York.  Pop.  In  1<Ii,62h.  It*  former  impor. 
tanew  was  wholly  derived  froth  It*  having  enjoyid  sinew 
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the  ten.  of  Philip  atMl  Mary  the  prMIege  of  returning 
S member*  to  the  H.  of  C.  (t  wu*  dUfranchiaed  by  the 
Reform  Art. 

ALDBOKOUGH,  or  ALDP.Ul'KGH, a»ea>port  town 
of  England,  CO.  Suffolk,  hand.  Plonie«gaic,  R,*>  m.  N.K. 
Ixmd.  Pop.  of  bor.  and  pa.  1,341.  It  ri’tunifHl  lu. 
to  the  M.  of  C.  fVom  the  l&th  Kill,  down  to  the  pa*»lne 
of  the  Reform  Act,  when  it  waadUfl-ancblted.  It  ba»  suf- 
fered much  fmro  enrronchments  of  the  sea. 

ALDK.A  PEI.  RKY,  a town  of  Spain,  pror.  La 
Mancha  (Ciudad  Real),  on  the  I.  bank  of  the  Jabalon, 
an  affluent  of  (he  Ciuadlana,  17  m.  S.  Ciudad  Heal. 
Pup.  The  climate  it  very  unhealthy,  owing  to  in- 

anition* of  the  rirer,  whkh  a very  sUght  industry 
might  obviate.  Here  is  a ludace  of  the  knights  com- 
mander* of  Calatrara. 

ALDBA  GALKGA,  a town  of  Portunl,  pror.  Rstre- 
madura.  vstuary  of  the  Tagus,  on  the  K.  sloe  of  the  bay 
of  Moml)n,  well' known  as  a ferry  station  between  Lisbon 
and  the  great  road  to  Badajox  and  Madrid-  Po|>.  3.4SO. 

AI^DKKNEY,  an  Island  belonging  to  Great  Britain, 
in  the  Bngiish  channel,  V>  m.  S.  from  the  Ule  of  Port- 
land. and  is  m.  W.  Cape  la  Hogue  In  Normandy.  The 
channel  between  Alderney  and  ue  latter,  railed  the  Rare 
of  Aldernry,  is  daiigeruili  la  stormy  weather  from  the 
strength  and  rapidity  of  the  ti^s.  This  island  Is  almut 
3|  m.  in  length  by  j m.  in  breailtb.  atul  hod  Iti  1H3I  a 
pop.  of  1,04ft.  It  is  a dependency  of  Guernsey,  and  Is 
principally  celebrated  for  a small  breed  of  cows,  which 
aflbrd  excellent  milk  and  butter.  It  has  no  good  har- 
bour. 

ALDSTOSE  MOOR,  a par.  and  m.  town  of  Eng- 
land, CO.  ('umberland,  I^nth  ward,  on  the  border*  of 
Northumberland.  The  town  stands  on  a hill  waslunl  by 
the  Tyne.  The  parish  r<mtains  3.5.0&0  acres.  Pop.  ti.xAH. 
It  Is  chiefly  celehratrsi  for  its  lead  mines,  formerly  the 
property  or  the  F.nrls  of  Perwentwater,  and  now  of 
Greenwich  Hospital.  Their  present  (|H3S)  annual 
produce  is  estimated  at  from  3, MO  to  4,000  tous  of  pure 
metal. 

A LK  DO.  a town  of  Spain,  in  the  pror.  of  Murda.  sit. 
on  a mountain  side,  6 in.  from  the  I.  twnk  of  the  San- 
goncra,  a branch  of  the  Segura,  and  about  2ft  m.  W.  S. 
W.  Murcia.  Pop.  2330. 

ALENt^ON,  a town  of  France,  cap.  dep.  Ome,  in  an 
extensive  plain  of  the  same  name,  on  tne  .Saribe,  near  the 
southern  boundary  of  the  dep.  66  m.  S.S.K.  Caen,  1st,  4S'-’ 
2V  4S»'  N..  long.  (S'  .V  22"  E.  Pop.  13,277.  The  town 
Is  agreeably  situatisi  mid  well  built ; streets  generally 
broad  aud  well  paved  ; the  walls  hy  which  It  was  formerly 
surrounded  have  nearly  disappeared,  and  it  has  several 
considerable  suburbs.  Among  the  public  building:^  may 
be  Bpecitied  tiie  cathedral  cliurch,  the  town-house  em- 
bodying two  well  prcservr<l  towers,  the  only  remains  of 
the  ancient  castle  of  the  Pukes  of  Alen^oii,  the  courts 
of  justice,  the  ct>rn-markct,  Ac.  It  has  a communal  col- 
lege, several  hospitals,  a public  library,  and  an  observa- 
tory. Iti  manuraelory  of  the  lace,  known  by  the  name  of 
/’ora/ established  by  Colliert,  still  prcM'nes 
its  ancient  celebrity,  and  it  has  in  addition  maniirartuie* 
of  muslin,  of  coarse  and  flne  linen,  buckram,  serges, 
stockings,  straw  h.v(s,  Ac.,  with  tanneries.  There  arc 
fr(H^st(ale  quarries  in  the  neighhourluKxl ; and  at  Haris, 
a little  to  the  W.  of  the  Iuwd.  are  found  the  stones,  called 
Alcn^on  diamonds,  w hich  when  cleaned  and  polished  are 
•aid  to  be  Utile  inferior,  In  res|>ect  of  lustre,  to  the  genu- 
ine  gem.  .Several  fails  are  held  in  the  bjwn,  which  is 
the  scat  of  a considerable  commerce.  During  the  re- 
ligious wars,  Alcu^nn,  which  wok  generally  attached  to 
ths  Pr’testant  party,  suffered  severely.  — (i/srgo,  art. 
Ornr;  Dirtiomnairi-  iifonruvkiquir.  Ac.) 

ALENQl'IIl,  atown  of  luirtugal,  prov.  Estrrmadtira, 
26  miles  N.N.R.  I.islxin.  Pop.  3,n(io.  U is  one  of  tlie 
principal  ladnts  for  the  defence  o(  Lisbon. 

ALENTEJO.  a prov.  of  Portugal,  which  see. 

ALKPPU,  a city  in  the  N.  of  .Syria,  called  by  the  na- 
tives. llaleli-es-Shabha  (an.  CAo/j^onand  ItirrTtra).  lat. 
36^  11'  2ft"  N.,  lon^.  37®  liy  16"  K.  ; 76  ra.  E.  S.  R.  Is- 
kendcroun,  and  l'if>  m.  N.N.R.  Pamas<'us.  Its  present 
pop.  is  prob-ably  under  70,W)0  ; though  from  the  middle  of 
the  I7tii  to  the  lieginning  of  the  present  century  it  was 
variously  esllinatcd  .it  from  2(^U.fkt0  to  'ifte.OOO.  ;*ccordlng  \ 
to  llussell,  it  hail  in  179-1, 23ft,(XX)  inhali.,  of  whom 
were  Christians,  and  Jews,  the  rest  being  M<>bain- 
medans  ; but,  acctirdlngtoVolney.  tlic  pop.  in  l7Kftdldnnt  1 
exceed  t(X>.(^,  which  we  incline  t<>  think  is  the  more 
probable  statement.  Aleppo  occupies  an  elevation  in  the 
middle  of  an  o|>«n  plain  ; and  is  surmundctl  hy  walls  30  ft. 
high  and  20  brood  ; supiMtsed,  from  the  m.nssivc  style  of 
their  arcbtlecture.  to  lye  Saracenic.  The  city,  within 
the  walls,  is  about  3^  m.  inclrc.  hut  inrludinglts  snl  urbi, 
it  occupies  a rirenit  of  more  than  double  that  extent. 
Houses  of  freestone : they  are  said  tu  be  elegant  and 
durable,  and  those  belonging  to  the  better  clatu**  exhibit 
an  elaborate  degree  of  ornament  in  their  lofty  rrillngs 
decorated  with  arabesques  ; and  their  targe  windows  of 
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painted  glass.  Roofs  flat,  as  in  most  Eastern  towns  t 
during  the  summer  months,  the  inhabitants  paM  their 
nights  mpon  them,  unprotected  by  tents  or  awomgs  of  any 
kind.  These  (lot  roofs  form  also  a continuous  terrace, 
upon  which  it  is  easy,  by  ciimblng  over  the  low  partition 
walls,  to  pau  from  one  end  of  the  town  to  anotiier. 
Strerti  broad,  well  paved,  and  clean,  remarkablet^ualitirs 
in  the  East:  the  latter  may,  perhaps,  be  owing,  in  part, 
to  the  drainage,  occasioned  by  tlie  slight  elevatiun  of 
the  town  amf  nrighbourhtKxl  above  tlie  surrounding 
plain.  'Use  seraglio,  or  palace  of  the  Pacha,  which  used 
to  be  admired  for  its  magiilflccnce.  was  destroyed  In 
during  the  siege  of  the  town  by  Khourenid 
Ahmed  Pacha.  Mosques  numerous,  but  nearly  all  have 
been  injured,  and  many  of  them  are  in  ruins,  from  the 
effects  of  the  earthquakes  w hirh  have  so  oftem  shaken  this 
part  of  Syria:  the  Pjarae^,  Eachane.and  El-Halawe,  are, 
however,  tine  remnants  of  the  ancient  Homan  style  ; they 
were  originally  Christian  edifices,  the  latter  buili,  it 
is  said,  by  the  Empress  Helena.  There  are  ten  or  tw  elve 
Christian  churches,  three  Christian  convents,  ami  several 
wakfs,  the  conventual  establishments  of  the  Moham- 
medans. An  ancient  aqueduct  conveys  a plentiful  supply 
of  good  water  from  two  springs.  This  work  is  an  obicct 
of  much  rare  : and  it  Is  singular,  that  being  certainly 
constructed  before  the  time  of  Cnnstantlnc,  it  should  have 
remained  uninjured  amid  the  frequent  convulsiuns  t«i 
, which  the  town  h.x*  IxH-n  subject.  In  the  rrnirc  of  the 
city*  is  a cattle,  partly  in  ruins,  built  upon  an  artiOrlai 
mount,  ofcousicierablc  height,  and  | m.  iu  clrcunifcrenre  ; 
this  is  surrounded  by  a breail  and  deep,  but  drv  ditch, 
croiss-d  by  abridge  of  7 arches.  From  this  spot  is  com- 
mandi'd  a very  extensive  view,  bounded  N.  by  tiie  snowy 
tops  of  the  Taurus,  W.  by  the  elevated  rocky  bed  of  the 
Aassy  $ while  to  the  S.  and  E.  the  eye  reaches  over  the 
desert,  ai  far  as  the  Euphrates.  Here  are  several  large 
khans,  principally  occupied  by  Frank  and  other  foreign 
nierehants.  Tneseare  handsome  and  convenient  buildings, 
contalningcoumbig-hmises  and  store-rooms  ranged  round 
an  interior  court,  in  w hich  are  stands  fnr  loading  and  un- 
loading the  beasts  of  burden,  and  a fountain  to  supply 
them  with  water.  At  tiresent,  however.  AIcd|h>  ran  Iw 
regarded  as  little  more  than  the  shadow  of  its  lormcr  self : 
slight  earthquakes  are  frequent  in  its  neighbourhood,  but 
in  a tremendous  shock  overturned  must  of  tiie  public 
buildings,  and  reduct-d  the  greater  part  of  the  city  to  a 
heap  of  ruins.  This  calamity  has  qceasianrd  the  erection 
of  a new  suburb,  materially  altering  the  appearance,  and 
Injuring  the  beauty  of  the  town.  The  houses  in  this 
suburb.  Intended  at  first  for  the  temporary  shelter  of  the 
population  that  bail  escaped  from  the  town,  were  hastily 
constructed  of  wood,  lath,  and  plaster:  hut  from  want, 
either  of  funds  tu  repair  their  more  lubstantiai  dwellings, 
nr  of  energy  to  set  aiiout  the  wotk,  or  probahiy  from  a 
fe.ir  of  returning  into  the  city,  these  hastily  ronstructrd 
eiUfircs  h.VTc  t>ecome  {>ermanent  residences,  w hile  many, 
ps*rhai:.»  the  grenler  mnnber,  of  the  large  and  convenient 
stone  ouildings  in  the  city  arc  either  In  mins  or  tenantless. 

Although  upon  the  iKirders  of  the  desert,  Aleppo  is  ad- 
vantAgeoiisly  .and  agreeably  situated.  A small  stream, 
cant'd  the  Kueik  (on.  Chatus).  waters  (he  W.  side  of  (he 
(own.  This  brook,  which  is  about  the  size  of  the  New 
Hiver.  and  never  dry,  swells,  in  the  rainy  season  to  a for- 
midable and  rapid  current ; it  rises  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Taurus,  almut  70  m.  N.,  and  after  a course  of  80  orbO  m. 
loses  Itself  in  a targe  morass  full  of  wild  Iwiars  and 
ptrlicAUs.  Tho  Ujq>er  course  of  tho  Koeik  lies  iH'twei'n 
naki>d  rocks,  but  Dear  .\Ieppo,  and  8.  of  that  town,  It 
flows  through  an  extremely  tcrtllc  volley,  in  a high  state 
of  ciiltivatlun.  This  river,  and  the  aquediiet  before  men- 
tioned, furnish  an  abundant  and  unfailing  su|  ply  of 
water ; and  besides  the  public  fountains  and  baths,  every 
private  indivldiul,  w liu  chooses  to  be  at  tlie  expense 
of  pi|^s,  may  have  his  house  sened  with  water  in  the 
F'urt'pi'on  fasiiiun. 

'I'hc  far  famed  gardf^ttt  of  AUpw  are  situated  to  tho 
S.  E.  of  the  city,  upon  tiie  banks  of  .v  itnall  rivulet,  one  of 
the  very  few  affluents  of  the  Koeik.  '1‘hey  are  rather 
orchards  than  gardens,  consisting  qf  fruit  tries,  with 
vegetables  growing  betw»>cn  tlioni,  but  scarcely  any 
flowers.  Thov  arc  plc.-isant  spots,  from  the  luxuriance  of 
their  productions,  and  the  nightingales  that  n-sort  to 
their  fh.vdes ; but  very  little  U»ie  U exhibited  Iq  their  ar- 
rangement*. W.  of  the  town  the  bunks  of  the  river  are 
covered  with  vines,  olives, and  fig-trees,  and  towards  the 
F..  are  some  pianutions  of  pistachio  trees,  which,  though 
still  extensive,  are  fUiIy  tho  rem.vins  of  much  mure  ma- 
jestic groves,  (or  w hich  this  country  was  formerly  fumour . 

Tin*  air  of  Aleppo  is  dry  and  pleroing,  but  acronnted 
salubrious  both  to  natives  and  stranger* ; the  femner, 
however,  arc  subject  tu  a peculiar  disease,  said  to  attack 

* TTil*  b V'oln^*i  itatrment-  Rct>lnM<n  dr^crlhn  ihc  cssile  at 
vlmatMl  as  Ih*  N.K.  romer;  the  ■ptwmU  «U<crf'p«rK-«  pnrfwMjr 
arivrs  the  <»e  lnelwdk>f . wxt  ih«  «tv«r  excIaJtng  (he  Miburt*. 

The  N.B.  (-ornrr  at  (he  w.viUd  town  e o«ld  he  nearly  it'e  cractr  of 
tb«  whote  maM  efttuildincs. 
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thrai  once,  at  leeu.  in  ih«lr  livct,  the  i j 

••  ulcer.”  or  •’  ringworm  of  Alrpp<».’*  It  U.  lU  Cril,  an 
Inflammation  of  the  akin,  •iibarqiientljr  ))cc<inirf  an  ulcer, 
continue*  for  a year,  and  gimeralljr  leave*  a »car  fur  life. 
It  luually  fixe*  In  the  faro,  ami  on  Ah-nuino  it  known  all 
over  the  Ka^t  by  the  mark  left  hy  lhi>  uitortler,  the  caute 
of  which  1*  unknown,  but  tutpccted  to  be  owing  to  tome 
quality  of  the  water. 

Airfpo  appear*  to  have  rlten  to  importance  on  the 
dettruction  of  I'alu^ra.  Like  the  latter,  it  was  a con> 
vciurnt  enij»oriuin  lor  the  trade  b^-tweeii  Kuropc  ami 
the  Kast,  to  long  a*  it  wa*  rarried  on  over  land.  The 

firndurtiont  of  Ferda  and  India  came  to  it  in  caravant 
rom  Bagdad  and  Buttora  to  be  thlpfted  at  Ukenderoun 
and  L.itakiafnr  the  dBTerent  port*  of  Kuropc.  Aleppo 
communicated  alto  with  Arabia  and  Kgy|H,  by  way 
of  Dainatrut ; with  A«iw  Minor,  by  Tartut;  and  with 
Armenia,  by  l>latl)rklr.  It  rote  to  great  wealth  and 
conte«juence  under  the  Oreek  luverelgn*  of  Syria,  and 
lnl»>  ttill  greater  under  the  early  Kotnan  emperors.  In 
G^s,  *.u.  It  resisted  the  arm*  of  the  Aralis  for  tevcral 
month*  ; but  being  Anally  taken,  it  tiecame  of  at  much 
lm|H)rtanrc  under  the  Saraccut,  at  it  hjid  before  been 
under  the  Homan*  or  (Irrrk*.  In  the  lOth  century,  it 
wa*  reunited  to  the  empire  of  ('on»tantlnople,  by  the 
arnii  of  Zimi*c(^  ; but  it  tmin  after  fell  into  the  hand*  of 
the  Sel)ukian  Turk*,  umlcr  who*e  *way  it  remalnesi 
during  the  timo  of  the  (’ru*a*h-».  I^iufferetl  ronilder- 
ably  during  the  lrni|«tlon»  of  the  >l.»ng«>U,  in  the  I3th 
century,  ainl  apUn,  b>  the  war*  of  Tamerlane,  nr  Timur 
Bee.  in  the  IMli.  Selim  I.  annexM  it,  in  1'»I6,  to  the 
Tiirkith  empire,  of  whieh  It  c*»ntinued  a part  till  IK32, 
when  it  openc'd  it*  gate*  to  Ibrahim  Facna.  without  a 
■ummont.  It*  puUtiral  revulutioni,  with  the  rxeeption 
of  it*  two  capture*  by  the  Tartars.  aflVvted  it*  pro** 
pertly  only  temporarily  and  in  a slight  degree ; but  the 
discovery  of  a passage  to  India  by  the  Tape  of  t»oo«i 
Hnp«>  struck  a (b'adly  blow  at  its  greatness.  Since  tiiat 
event  It  ha*  om  lnued  to  decline,  and  the  earthquake  of 
IMvS.  togrlher  with  the  war*  which  Itavc  di*tractc«l 
Syria,  by  causing  extensive  emigration*,  have  reduccsl 
it  to  comjKirative  insignificance.  Its  capaijUlties  are 
however  very  great,  and  under  judicious  treatment  it  is 
mo'e  th.xn  probable  it  would  »p«*e*lBy  regain  a omvlder* 
aide  share  nf  Its  former  pnxpcnty.  It  i*  the  rnokt  con* 
vcnieiU  centre  for  the  tr.-ule  b*-twcen  Fer*ia  and  the 
interior  of  Arabia,  on  the  one  liaml.  and  Asia  Minor 
and  Armenia  on  the  other  ; It  I*.  U'y'’'^  compariion, 
the  cleanest  and  most  agree.il>le  town  in  Syria  ; aud  still, 
even  atnid  it*  ruins,  Iwctcr  built  than  almost  any  nther 
Ix'tween  the  Black  Se.i  and  the  Kuphrale*  : it*  inhaliit- 
ants.  a great  nri)jM>rtlon  of  whom  are  sheriflk  (dc- 
tcendaiit*  of  the  Fruphet).  are  the  mildest  and  most 
tolerant  amoiig  the  professors  nf  MoharDmed.ankim. 

T hen*  circuntslanccshavemaiie  it  the  report  of  stranger*, 
and  they  arc  not  likely.  In  pcace.ibie  limes,  to  have  less 
Influence  in  future. 

.Aleppo  formerly  possessed  several  manur.seture*,  and 
before  the  earthquake,  it  ».x»  said  to  contain  I3,0fn  arti- 
iajiv,  chiefly  weaver*  of  gold  and  silver  lace,  silk  and 
cotton  g*KxU,  sh.iwiti.  Ate.  These  work*  are  now  Ian* 
gnUhIng.  but  they  still  exist,  aud,  with  tl>c  pistachio 
nui*.  form  the  cliicf  part  of  Its  r<*inainlng  traiic.  Its 
import*  arc  gods*  hair,  from  Asia  Minor;  gall  nut*, 
from  Kurdivtan;  and  Indian  go«Kls,  sucii  as  shawls  and 
muslins.  Krom  P.urope,  it  rreeive*  cotton  stuffs.  iltHh, 
•near,  dye  stuff*.  Ac.;  \V.  I.c«*fr<H*,thoughai)rv»hiblteil  ar- 
ticle, is  also  Introduced,  and  Is  cheaper  than  tliat  of  Mocha. 

Aln)Ut  ISh  mile*  S.W.  of  Aleppo,!*  the  ctmTonl  (in 
ruins)  of  St.  Simon  Siylite*  wiiere  son>e  fra^enls  of 
the  pillar  on  which  that  famous  ascetic  pasKHi  so  many 
year*  arc  still  exhibited.  The  ruin*  of  the  convent 
aticvt  its  former  magnificettre,  and  a great  number  of. 
de«rrte*|  vilUges.  in  this  direction,  evince  the  former 
pj)putuii«ness  of  the  ncigiibourh»v*Kl.  — (f^/»Wcr,  t'lry.l 
dans  rKm.  0th.  iv.  Iffli — 20U.  ; \ti/.  Hitt,  qf 

At^lt-71.  ft  passim.  loJnrp.  H.  124 — 130.;  Robtruon, 
B.  2V»-af>;.  ; Brotrm. 

Al.KSVMS.A,  a town  of  Russia  in  F.urope,  gov.  Toula 
C4|».  district,  on  the  Oka.  34  m.  N.  \V.  Toula.  Fop. 
3.AV).  it  ha*  tereral  breweries  ; and  manufactures  hats, 
su.xp.  Ac. 

Al.KSSANDRIA.or  ALKXANDRIA,  an  imjmrtant 
town  and  furtres*  of  the  Sardinian  state*,  nrnv.  of  the 
same  name,  in  a marshy  country  on  the  Tanaro,  near 
where  it  I*  Joined  by  tlie'Bormlda.  47  in.  E.S.K.  Turin, 
hit.  4l-»  S.V  N.,  long,  .V.*  K.  Fop.  56.000.  It  ha*  a 
Tory  strong  cUa<t<’I.  aud  wav  surroumltnl  by  N.i|H>leon 
with  extensive  fortification*,  which  havebeim  di‘in«>lish<nj 
since  his  downfvil.  It  it  well  Imiit ; has  a cathedral, 
numerous  churches,  palaces,  and  hospitals;  a iiandvoine' 
lowu-hoitse,  with  a gymnasium,  theatre,  public  libr.irv. 
and  large  b-irr.vrk*.  'it  ha*  mannfaciures  of  sbk.  clotli, 
and  linen,  and  some  trade.  The  latter  is  promote<l  by 
Its  tw-n  fairs,  held  the  one  at  tlie  emi  of  April,  and  the 
other  on  the  Ul  of  Oclolwr  ; they  are  IwHh  well  atlenvleil. 
Dot  only  by  Italians,  bnt  aUo  hy  Stench  and  Swi«*. 


ALEXANDRIA. 

Alessaudria  was  founded  in  the  12th  century,  and  has 
freoiientiy  been  token  and  retaktni.  It  ha*  always  been 
recaoned  one  of  the  bulwark*  of  Italy  on  the  side  of 
France.  The  village  and  battle-flcld  of  Marengo  lie  a 
little  to  Uie  F..  of  tJie  town. 

ALKUTAN.  or  Al.Kf  TIAN  ISLANDS,  a chain 
of  Islands  to  the  N.  Pacific  ocoan.  itrctching  from  the 
ninsula  of  Kamtschatka,  in  Asia,  to  Cape  Alaska.  In 
. America,  comprise*!  in  the  Kuasian  government 
of  Irkutsk.  They  are  very  numerous,  occupying  a cir- 
cular arc.  extending  from  Bm-'  to  IbS-*  K.  lung.,  whose 
chord  is  in  VfO  N.  Ut.,  and  altove  Chu  in.  in  k-ngth.  Ap- 
iwently.  tivis  iusular  cliaiu  consist*  of  Ibe  summit*  of  a 
ranm  of  submarine  mountains.  In  17b5.  a vokank  is- 
land rcrte  from  the  sea,  in  the  middle  of  the  line,  which. 
In  IbUT.  was  found  to  be  enlarged  to  about  20m.  in  cir- 
cuit, amt  lava  was  then  flowing  down  its  side*.  There 
arc  always  amongst  them  serend  voleanu***  in  activity, 
and  some,  known  to  have  emitted  flames,  are  now  quies- 
cent. Earthquakes  are  common,  anvl  someumv's  so 
violent  as  to  throw  down  tiie  huts  of  the  InhabHanis. 
Itohring's  Islaiid.  .^ttoo.  and  Oonaiashka,  are  the  largest, 
the  first  being  104  in.  in  length,  but  many  are  ouly  io- 
considerabie  nwk*.  They  are  inter«cct«I  by  chaunels, 
varimis  alike  in  width,  and  in  the  sairty  of  itavigation. 
All  exhibit  a barren  aspect;  high  and  conical  moun- 
tains, covered  with  snow  during  a great  purtiou  of  the 
year,  twing  the  most  pnuninent  featun'S.  VrgcUtiou 
M*anty  : there  arc  no  trea>s  nor  any  nlauU  surpaasing  the 
diDiciisioiis  of  low  shrubs  and  bushes.  But  abundance 
of  fine  gr.iss  Is  produred  in  the  more  ihellertxl  Tallies, 
and  different  roots,  either  indigenmi*  or  introduced  re- 
cently. The  sea*  aiotmd  in  fisi)‘,  and  the  feathered  tribe* 
are  numerous.  The  hunting  the  sea  <^ter.  whose  skin 
afTirrds  a fur  of  the  finest  qu.dity,  was,  fortneriy,  canted 
»m  In  a great  extent : they  were  wont  to  be  caught  in 
tiioiisandi ; but  their  lmiis<  riminatc  drstrut  lion  liaa 
prr.ifly  reduced  the  mimlver  of  thf»*e  now  taken.  The 
ve.-U  is  particuloriy  T.aluable.  alTording  the  iDhabitants  a 
eoiiktani  aumiiy  both  of  ftMtil  mo<1  ciiahhig;  tiie  itiin 
membrane  of  the  mtmils  is  also  ronvertra  into  a sub- 
stitute for  glass.  Foxes  arc  tl>e  principal  quadrtqa-ds- 
Thc  natives  are  of  middle  stze,  otadark  Itrown  com- 
plexion. resembling  an  iniermeiBatc  race  liotwern  tlic 
.Mongol  Tartiiri  and  N.  Americ.-uis.  'J>ieir  feafurr*. 
which  are  strongly  marknl,  have  an  .agreeablt'  and  bene- 
volent expression.  Hair  stiongand  wiry  ; beanl  sr.xnU' ; 
eyes  black.  They  am  rxit  tleli<  lent  in  cavvacity,  and  Cb« 

• iiTerenl  work*  of  both  sexes  testily  tneir  ingenuity, 
't'ber  are  induleiit,  pe.'vn-Ablc,  and  exiirmely  hospitable  ; 
but  stub'iom,  and  revengeful.  T.'iUooing.  which  was 
common  among  the  femalc«.  is  i>n  the  decliive.  but 
they  pr.vriise  a hideous  m<Mlc  of  disfiguring  ihemielvos, 
by  cutting  an  aperture  in  tiie  under  iip,  to  vt  hicli  various 
trinkets  are  su<v>end(Hl.  Thewe  deromiities.  however, 
are  l«^s  common  than  when  the  isl.xiuU  were  dlscoveied, 
the  more  youthful  female*  having  learned  that  they  are 
no  recommendatinni  in  the  eyes  of  their  Russian  vitUers. 

A man  takes  a*  many  wive*  as  he  can  matn(a:n  ; they 
.are  otit.aitied  hv  pnrrlias**,  and  may  be  returned  to  Iheir 
relations;  nr  the  same  woman  may  have  two  huslMnds 
at  once ; and  it  is  not  iinc*»ium«Hi  for  men  to  exeiiango 
their  wives  with  each  other.  Tlieir  subsis'.etu'e  Is  prin- 
eifiaily  obtained  by  fisliing  and  hunting.  Their  dwell- 
ing* are  spacioiii  excavaiiims  in  the  earth,  roofed  over 
with  turf,  as  many  at  M)  or  even  I.VI  individual*  some- 
time* residing  bi  the  different  div  liiims.  Oivty  a fi>w  of 
the  islands  .ire  !nhai)lt('d  ; but  in  former  times  the  popii- 
bitlon  is  said  lu  hare  tievn  more  conaidrmlile.  |i«  de- 
, crease  is  a4(Tjlx*d  to  the  exactions  of  the  Ru»*iau  Amv- 
riran  t'orniuvny,  who  have  farturlrs  in  the  island*.  Its 
present  amount- has  Iveeii  T.irlou*ly  estimated,  at  from  n 
few  btmdreds  to  6,1kg).  The  islands  were  partially  dis- 
covrre<t  bv  Bebrinp.  in  17«l . 

A I.KX.X N DU K I’ r A.  Sec  Ukknorioon. 

Al.KX.ANDRIA  (Arali.  /s4ra>//rpy(*A),  a celehrateA 
city  and  sra-i'ortof  Kgyot.  so  called  from  Alexander  the 
fire.it;  liy  whom  It  was  other  foundevl,  or  raisrvi  from 
obscurity,  SI2  yetrs  u.  c..  ab>iit  14  m.  AV.  S.  W.  of  the 
r.-uvnpic.  or  mirst  AA'.  mouth  of  the  Nile,  on  the  ridge  of 
laud  between  the  sea  ami  the  l»ed  of  the  old  lake  Mareo- 
tls.  lat.  31«»  IF  SAW  N..  long.  vO-  .v:i*  33"  I- . Us  situation 
was  arimirahly  chosen,  and  dives  himour  totheditremmmt 
of  it*  illuttrlouv  founder.  Freviously  to  the  diiKHiverjr  of 
the  route  to  India  by  the  Caj»e  of  Good  Hope,  Kg)pt  waa 
the  prlndp.-»J  centre  of  the  eonunerce  Viween  the  F.  and 
AV.  worUU  ; and  It  so  liapjwn*  that  .Alexandria  is  the 
only  port  on  ft*  N.  coast  that  h.as  deep  water,  and  ii 
aecessibie  at  all  seasoni.  It  ha*  not,  it  Is  true,  any  na- 
tural communira'ion  with  the  Nile,  hut  this  defect  w.xs 
obvi.itcHl  ill  antiquiiy  hy  cutting  a canal  from  the  city  to 
the  river.  Alter  Alexandria  came  into  the  possession  of 
the  Saracens,  till*  canal  wx«  aUowr»l  to  fill  Into  disre- 
pair; and  it  was  not  to  b«*  suppofeti  that  any  attempt 
would  in*  made  to  ro-oj'en  It.  while  Egypt  coutlnueti 
subject  to  the  Turk*  and  Mameluke*.  But  Mnhammo^l 

All.  the  piescnt  ruler  of  Fgy]»t,  being anxi  ,j-  .li-qnlm 


ALEXANDRIA. 

« nafT.  «nd  to  revl?o  the  commerce  of  the  countrr,  early 
Per^ired  the  imporUixv  of  AlexaDdria.  both  as  a station 


tor  his  fleet,  aiul  a centre  of  commerce.  In  furtherance 
of  his  views  he  has  gremly  Improved,  beautified,  and 
strrngthciu’d  the  city,  and  has  restored  the  ancient  com- 
munication with  the  Nile  by  moans  of  the  Mahmoudieh 
canal  from  Alexandria  to  Fouah,  a distance  of  4fi  m., 
o(^ed.  in  IHIU.  It  is  to  bo  regretted  that  Its  construction 
Urn  several  respects  defective  ; but  it  is  notwithstanding 
of  ereat  advantage.  Alexandria  Is  built  partly  on  a 
peninsula.  contlstTng  of  the  island  of  Pharos,  so  famous 
m Mduuliy  for  the  lighthouse  or  pharos,  whence  it  has 
derived  its  name,  and  partly  on  the  isthmus  by  which  th.vt 
island  is  now  connected  with  the  mainland.  The  prin- 
cipal  public  buildings,  as  the  palace  of  the  Pneha,  the 
arsenal,  the  hospital,  Ac.,  are  on  the  peninsula,  .md  the 
town  pdocipally  on  the  isthmus.  The  ancient  city  was 
situated  on  the  mainland  opposite  the  modern  town  ; and 
the  vast  extent  of  its  ruins  would  suOkriently  evince, 
were  there  no  other  evidences,  its  wealth  and  greatness. 

Alex.-indrla  has  two  ports.  That  on  the  W.  side  of  the 
city,  calle«l  the  old  port,  the  KuhosIos  of  the  ancients, 
is  the  largest  and  by  liir  the  best.  The  entrance  to  It  is 
narrow  mhI  ratlier  difficult;  Imt  when  In.  ships  m.ay 
rachor  off  tlie  town  in  from  *1  to  40  feet  water,  .ind  there 
is  good  anchorage  in  deep  water  ail  along  the  shore.  The 
pew  harbour,  or  that  on  the  E.  side  of  the  town,  is  very 
Inferior,  being  cumparativeiy  limited,  haring  a foul  and 
rocky  bottom,  and  being  exposed  to  tlie  N.  winds. 

The  change  in  the  appearance  of  Alexandria  during 
1.  dozen  years  has  been  quite  extraordinary,-. 
•*  J allal,”  wys  M.vshall  Marinont,  “ visiter  I'arsenal  et 
i Mcadrc.  J 6tals  extremement  impatient  dc  voir  cette 
creation  ettonante,  et.  |)ourausi>l  dire,  incomprOhensibIr. 
En  IN28,  il  n’existait  sur  la  pretquMIe  d^Alexandrlr 
qu'une  plage  artde  et  deserte.  Jelatrouvai,  en  IS34.eou- 
verte  par  un  arsenal  complet.  bdtl  sur  la  plus  grand 
ochelle ; par  des  rales  dc  vaisseaux.  de  atteliers  de  tous  Ics 
genres,  des  magasins  pour  tous  ics  approvisionnemvnti, 
un©  cordcrie  de  roille  quarante  pleds  do  long^jcur  (di- 
mension ^le  k Celle  de  lacorderiede  Toulon).  J’y  trou- 
val  rassembiks  des  ouvriers  nombreux,  hablles  dans  tous 
les  metiers  qut  se  rutachent  an  service  de  la  marine,  et 
qtii  tofis  ^'talent  Kg^ptiens;  toutcelanrganisi^.eDmonve- 
racm.  en  plein  service.  Et  de  cct  arsenal,  dont  let  for- 
dath>n«  datent  de  six  ans,  it  e<t  sort!  dix  vaisseaux  de 
Mgne  de  ceut  canons,  dont  lept  Maicnt  armes,  aralent  d«')4 
naviguc,  et  irois  6talcnt  sur  le  chantier,  prtts  A #tre 
lancck  k I’eau.  Je  ne  parle  pat  des  fregates  de  divers 
rang*,  des  corvettes  et  des  bricks,  qui  portent  la  flotlc  h 
plus  d©  trente  liktimeiits  arm^.  Cet  prodigiciix  r6- 
sultats  out  obleiius  avee  cette  promptitude  si  grundc. 
dans  tin  pays  oD  il  n*y  a ni  boiv,  d1  fer,  nl  cuirre,  ni 
TOvrIers,  ni  matelots,  nl  officicrs  do  marine ; aucun  des 
elements,  enfln,  qui  peuvent  servir  k la  ermtion  d’unc 
escadre.  Jc  ne  crois  pas  qae  I’hliioire  dn  raonde  enllirc, 
alt  jnmals  prescnlc  dans  aucun  tempt  licn  dc  pareil.” 

A dry  dork  is  at  present  (1*37)  in  course  of  being  con- 
structed. Naval  anil  military  hospitals  have  Iteen  esta- 
blished, the  former  under  the  dtrectlun  of  an  English,  the 
latter  of  a French  doctor.  A quaraminc  board  'exists 
umler  the  direction  of  the  contuW  body,  to  w hich  the 
Facha  h.vs  confided  this  branch  of  sort  Ice.  and  connected 
with  which  a large  and  comniodious  laxaretto  has  lately 
been  erected  outsi<le  the  wails.  Vessels  arriving  from 
any  of  the  infected  f»orts  of  the  I.evant,  are  subjected  to 

?iuarantine.  the  same  as  in  Eurn].e  ; there  is  also  a school 
or  the  marine,  and  a board  composed  ofthe  admirals  and 
higher  officers  of  the  fleet,  for  examining  into  the  merits 
of  candldxtes,  maintaining  the  diitclpllne  and  regulating 
©very  mailer  connected  with  that  branch  of  service. 
The  French  system  has  been  adopted  in  every  department 
of  the  service,  and  to  the  Frencli  the  Pacha  is  cfilefly  In- 
debted fop  the  advances  he  has  made. 

On  the  peninsula  has  bv^n  erected  the  ScAuntt,  or 
range  of  w.vchouaes  for  the  reception  of  the  surplus  pro- 
duce of  Egypt,  and  hither  it  all  comes,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  that  exported  from  .Sites  and  Cosseir,  for  the 
maintcnaiicc  of  the  army  and  fleei  In  the  KM  Sea.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Facha's  nionopollring  system,  the  whole 

Sroduce  of  the  country  comes  into  hii  hands,  at  prices 
xed  by  himself,  w itliout  the  option  of  resortii-g  to  other 
markets  ladug  allowed  to  the  grower.  And  not  only  does 
this  apply  to  the  produce  of  Egypt,  but  to  that  of  the  ad- 
jacnit  countries,  wherever  the  racha's  Influence  extends, 
embracing  the  coffi'c  of  Mocha,  tlie  gums  and  drugs  of 
Arabia,  the  tol4cco  of  Syria,  eUpnants*  teeth,  and 
feathers  from  the  iiiteilor,  Ac.,  all  of  which  are  purchased 
for  him  in  the  first  instance,  the  prohibition  of  trading  in 
them  applying  to  every  one,  and  carrying  with  it  the  risk 
ofconliscation,  if  coni ravened  ; — the  whole  of  this  produce, 
native  as  weti  as  exotic,  being  collected  in  Alexandria,  is 
•old  by  pulillc  auction,  in  the  same  way  exactly  as  auiiinns 
arc  conducted  in  Europe,  the  upset  price  being  fixed 
according  to  the  latest  report  of  the  markets,  the  mer- 
chant having  tlie  privlirgr  of  examining  the  article  in  the 
Schuna  before  the  rale,  .and  being  required  to  |iay  in  cash 


the  price  at  which  It  la  knocked  liown  to  him  within  a 
liraiu-d  number  of  days,  w hen  delivery  Lakes  place.  ’I'lit 
prlueipal  articles  thus  disposed  of.  are  cotton,  which  is 
by  fur  the  largest,  rice,  opium,  indigo,  gums,  coflbe, 
senna,  licmp,  Hutst-M,  and  thr  cimirtiibiii  of  tlie  couiitry, 
wheat, barley,  beans,  lentils,  Ac.. of  which  however  there 
has  latterly  l^n  very  little  sold,  there  being  Ivarely  enough 
produced  for  the  home  consumption.  Ten  years  ago,  a 
milllun  of  quarters  of  corn  were  generally  exported,  but 
DOW  every  thing  yl' Ids  to  cotton,  which  is  found  more 
profitable  to  tlio  revenue.  The  cotton,  gums,  coffee, 
indigo,  lintsecd,  and  some  other  articles  of  less  imtmrtaace, 

fo  to  the  markets  of  'J'rieste,  Legliorn,  Marseilles,  and 
.iverpool ; the  rice  and  opium  to  Smyrna,  the  Greek  isles, 
and  Constantinople.  England  sends  In  return,  iron,  lead, 
coals,  ordnance,  cables,  anchors,  machinerv,  and  some 
manufactured  goods,  though  not  much.  fVance,  .Swit- 
xcrland,  Italy,  and  Germany,  return  wines,  spirits,  oils, 
m.anufacturesof  vilk  and  cotton,  articles  of  dress  of  every 
description,  furniture,  hardware,  trinkets,  and  oth<r 
things,  suited  not  only  to  the  consumption  of  Egypt, 
but  of  Abyssinia  and  the  countries  (u  the  Imciior’. 
Austria  seuds  timber  and  other  articles.  From  Turkey 
and  the  Isles  arc  received  silks,  tobacco,  oils,  and  some 
wo  -d  and  fruits.  There  is  also  a little  commerce  w ith 
Malta  amt  the  Barl>ary  states,  In  groin  chiefly. 

According  to  official  statements  furnished  by  tha 
E'rench  consul,  the  r.alue  ofthe  imports  Into  Alexandria, 
In  1K37,  amounted  to  71,K17,iitO  fr.  (i;.*72,00(W.),  and  that 
of  the  exports  to  .W.GxT.OOO  fr.  (2,227.01 0/.)  The  Imporli 
were  derived  (rum  and  the  ex]ioUs  shippM  for  the  un- 
dt-rmenUimed  rmintries,  os  follow  g : — 


j j lm|ioft«. 

Kiporr*. 

England  ami  Malta  • 

An«trla 

^Igium 

S.ftiUnia 

^wcdm 

Tuaraxiy 

Turkvv 

iLuUary 

S«rta 

Total  - 

^r. 

i.v.i&a.ono 

l3rV>a,uuo 

3/6.UIO 

10,7irz,(iUU 

l,3.Vj.OU0 

1(6,000 

I17.UOI) 

IO.a37,UOU 

Pt/Xl.OtKl 

(.l.SlgMKI 

2,7»J.O0O 

• • 6,('M/>0O 

• - 

XIH.otiO 

■ 

ax(,ijuu 

• - li).iMni 

lltdlam]- 

• . 3,I.Wt,o<u 

• - 

- - l,3H,a«i 

• « 6,y.V«.uvi 

;i,Hi7/iiH> 

- 60,ui;,iv,>n 

The  description  of  articles  imported  and  exported,  and 
the  v^iie  of  each,  were  as  follow  ; — 


]<n|Mrts. 

Cxporu. 

>V. 

fr. 

! Avrm  nf  alt  kinda  - 

tMAlOO 

. . . 

uojixio 

j Tlmt  w *0T  buUdlrg 

9.V(y,non 

Corn  • 

1.6V£.WNI 

1 OtIOfI  • • 

'/(.WSSpiaai 

1.H  10.0.0 
(ZIMiO 

Date*  ... 

t,W><i,U0u 

1 ortuivi’ idiHl  . - 

{va^HKi 

CoiTicv  and  r<Trev 

Itirmto  - . 

Uum  . . 

l,oim,iaai 

S.iix/iwi 

- - 

Sr'iy**/'-  " 

l,0UlA)i>0 

Inled  fruit  - . 

taxiAXW 

Mftiicv  of  i«ar1  • 

ysOiOon 

a.VMKA) 

l.llZAifxi 

Sk  In*  . • . 

37I.IVX) 

i,i6rvicu 

IMiHh  ft.aihvrv  • 

Mi.taiu 

Jvvtmvrr,  halxT- 

Senna  and  other 

f/i33/i00 

mnUciiwa  « • 

- - 

lUO 

m.yt»,iMxi 

l.inin  cloth  • 

M>tUaai 

IV'uolkn,  d«. 

, f*i'k,  do. 
lilittt 

1 U'inetaiMJ  ll<Tuewvs  • 
jlMHvrvnt  ainUln  • 

y,.a2.v,iHNi 

l-l.lvtjoo 

7ty,<s<u 

t’,i67,000 

Ditimnt  artldcs  • 

' Total  - 

7I.M7/XW 

Total  . 

53 ,667,000 

The  effect  of  the  present  monopoly  system  of  the 
Pacha  has  been  to  drive  out  of  tlie  bcid  large  classes  of 
traders,  who  liefore  hU  time  were  rich,  and  bad  consi- 
derable influence  ; such  as  the  coffee  and  tobacco  mer- 
chants. to  whom  Napoleon,  In  his  wants,  never  applied  In 
rain  ; and  to  reduce  all  the  native  nicrcliaiits  and  retailers 
tocomparativcbeggary.aswellas  the  helalis  or  peasantry, 
whose  condition  is  now  little  better  than  that  of  serfs,  with- 
out Interest  in  the  produce  of  tlu-ir  labour.  Ifhit  successor 
persevere  in  the  s.ame  system,  the  country  must  ultimately 
be  ruined,  and  that  at  no  very  distant  period.  A few 
Frank  merchants  (by  which  name  the  Europt*ans  generally 
are  designated),  have  alone  thriven  and  arrived  at  wealtFi 
under  the  pri'sent  S3ritem,  not  in  the  ordinapr  course  of 
commerce,  but  by  enjoying  the  confidence  oMlie  Pacha, 
acting  as  rommisvion  agents  for  him,  negotiating  hit 
finance  transactions,  and  by  fortunate  speculations  in 
cotton,  that  It,  by  having  taki'n  cotton  in  paynictit  of 
their  advances,  which  they  aAerwards  sold  at  a profit. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  the  population  lias  trebled  or 
qiindrvipicd  since  the  opening  ofthe  Mahmoudieh  canal, 
£ 3 
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•nd  ti  ttUI  on  tliA  increate-  Itmajriuiiount.inall.tofrom 
30.(K^)  to  40,'X)0.  A good  deal  of  this  increase  has  Ukrn 
place  at  the  expense  of  Uosetta,  which  has  lattrri/  rerr 
much  declined.  The  population  is  uf  a mixed  character, 
consisting,  besides  the  native  Turks  and  Arabs,  of  Arme- 
nians. (ireeks,  Smyrniotes.  Syrians.  Moglircblns.  or  men 
^om  the  Dartwry  states.  M.illeso.  Jews,  and  Kuropeani 
of  almost  every  nation,  In  such  numbers,  that  it  may  be 
questioned,  whether  the  strangers,  in  a comoiotioit, 
would  nut  be  more  than  a matcli  for  the  natives,  'llie  i 
EitgUsh  base  iO  commercial  houses,  indc{M.iidc*iit>y 
of  those  engaged  in  other  pursuits,  yet  they  arc  con- 
sidered about  the  weakest  in  numt>rrs.  the  French,  : 
Italians,  and  Greeks,  being  tbemostnumernns.  Amateur 
French  ami  lutian  theatres  exist,  the  performances  In 
which  rival  those  of  the  Academic  KoyaleanJ  ban  Carlos  ; i 
balls  and  route*  are  given  in  the  most  approved  stUe  of  | 
fasliion  ; a commm  ioumal  has  been  established the 
Italian  language,  wlitrli  however  d(H‘S  not  treat  of  po-  . 
litics ; Frenci)  modittft,  tradesmen  in  all  de|>.'iruneiits.  1 
and  shops  displaying  every  article  of  furniture,  and  of  ' 
male  and  fem.ilc  attire,  from  the  Parisian  bonnet  of  the  I 
I.-itest  fashion  to  the  very  humblest  article  of  dress  all 
conspire.  In  coiijunrlion  with  the  style  of  the  buildings, 
and  pretty  eqiul  balance  of  bat  and  turban.  b>  take  away  | 
frrrm  this  place  the  appi'arancc  of  an  Oriental  city  ; ami  it  ; 
if  only  after  leaving  it,  and  pursuing  hit  way  to  Cairo,  | 
that  the  stranger  truly  feels  that  he  is  In  the  K.ist.  Here 
also  exist  Catholic  ami  Greek  rouvetits.  wliere  divine 
service  is  pcTfonned  on  Sundays  aivd  holvdays  to  the  people 
of  ttiose  |H.*rsiuulons  : the  Armenians,  .Syrian  t;hristi.in*, 
ami  Jews,  have  also  places  of  worsliip,  Protestants  alone 
being  without  a temple.  There  is  little  intercourse 
lietween  the  natives  and  Franks,  except  in  the  way  of 
business.  They  occupy  distinct  quarters  of  the  city,  the 
former  se<'liutiiig  their  families,  and  maintaining  ail  the 
resiTve  of  Oriental  life,  the  siesta,  pl|>e.  and  coffee  filling 
up  three  fourths  of  their  time  ; the  latter  aiihering  to  the 
customs  of  their  own  country.  In  dress.  Airniture.  the  use 
uf  carriages  and  horses,  and  Indeed  in  all  things  but  the 
siesta,  the  pii>e,  and  immuring  themselves  during  the  heat 
ofthfiUy.  wherein  they  imitate  the  Orientals.  Latterly 
also,  after  the  example  of  some  of  the  higher  Turks,  se- 
reraJ  of  the  richer  Frank  merchants  iiavc  obtained 
grants  of  land  from  the  Pacha,  on  the  banks  of  the  canut, 
and  built  houses  and  made  gardens,  w hich  serve  to  beau- 
tify ami  give  int(*reit  to  the  neighbourhood  : but  the  great 
architect  in  this  way  b Ibralhin  Pneha,  the  ton  of  Mo- 
hammed Aly,  whose  garden  is  destined  to  become  very 
shortly  the  chief  attraction  of  the  place. 

The  Turkish  quarter  of  the  city  consists  of  a number  of  i 
narrow,  irregular,  tortuous,  filthy  and  Hl-built  streets  and  I 
baxars,  w ith  hanlly  any  good  rtuusei  but  th  -se  of  the 
Pacha's  nflicen,  and  witiumt  a single  t>ubllc  builuirtg. 
mosque,  or  other  olijert  worthy  the  least  attention,  the  ha- 
xars  being  mean,  and  Imt  very  indifferently  provided. 
The  Frank  quarter,  on  the  other  hand,  presents  several 
streets  of  well  built  substantial  houses,  w Ith  good  shop*  ; 
in  particular  the  soiiare,  which  is  the  residence  of  the 
con.'uts  and  prim-i|>al  merchants,  called  the  PbiiraGrande, 
rh.nt  may  well  lK>ar  comparison,  for  the  site  and  style  of 
its  building*,  with  some  of  the  best  streets  of  Paris  or 
London.  Ibrahim  P.vha  is  the  owner  nf  the  greater 
part  uf  these  houses,  which  he  built  on  speculation,  and 
for  which  he  draws  rents,  varying  from  'JIXV.  t<i  241U.  per 
annum.  The  w hole  town  is  built  nf  stone  and  brick,  dug 
up  from  the  foundations  of  the  ancient  city. 

During  t^art  of  the  year  Alexandria  is  supplied  with 
water  from  the  r.'inal ; and  during  tlie  other  portion,  from 
tbr  cisterns  of  the  ancient  city  (tlic  only  {Kirtion  uf  its 
public  works  that  has  been  spared)  which,  at  the  periml 
of  ti.e  inundation,  when  the  canal  is  full,  are  thence  filled, 
and  to  which  recourse  is  only  had,  wh'*n  the  water  of  the 
«’aual,  by  being  stagnant,  becomes  unfit  for  use.  As  thein- 
undatiou  a Irancct.  the  old  stagnant  water  b run  ofT  into 
the  sea,  and  the  canal,  lieing  tilled  brim  full  with  fresh,  is 
sliut  up  at  both  ends,  and  s<i  remains  till  the  following 
year,  serving  in  the  mean  time  for  navigation,  for  the 
use  of  man  and  beast,  ami  fur  the  irrigation  of  those 
small  portions  of  land  on  its  banks,  that  have  licen  re- 
clairard  from  the  desert,  and  brought  into  cultiv.'ilion. 
The  climate  of  Alexandria,  is  considered  very  salubrious, 
the  heats  of  summer,  which  rarelr  exceed  Fahr., 
being  tempered  by  the  Etesian.  orK.W.  winds,  wlilch 
pn'vail  for  nine  months  of  the  year.  In  winter,  a good 
deal  of  rain  falls,  which  however  Is  ronfined  to  the  coast, 
and  is  probablv  the  cause,  coupled  with  the  wretchi'd 
habitations  ana  misery  of  the  poorer  classes,  why  the 
plague  so  often  makes  its  appearance  here.  Were  the 
til«ouring  clansea  lietter  clad,  housed,  and  fed.  there  is 
ittle  doubt  that  this  scourge  would  soon  be  no  longer 
heard  of. 

The  municipal  government  of  the  city  is  entrusted  to  the 
governor,  Mohamim  Hey.  soii-ln-law  of  the  Pacha,  who 
has  under  him  a commandant  de  plare,  and  an  officer,  railed 
the  Bailiaga  or  chief  police  magistrate,  whose  duty  it  Is 


to  see  that  order  and  qufcC  be  mainUlned.  The  dty  la 
besides  divided  into  quarters,  over  each  of  which  a xhelkli 
presides,  who  is  rrsponvible  to  the  governor  for  the 
peace  of  his  district : and  moreover,  each  trade  and  pro- 
fession has  its  sheikh,  whose  duty  it  Is  to  collect  the 
taxes,  and  to  see  to  the  good  behaviour  uf  the  members. 
Guard-houses  art' also  distributed  all  over  the  city,  and 
the  milibiry  are  instructed  to  take  all  riotous  and  disor- 
derly parti^  into  custody,  the  officer  of  the  guard,  if  the 
ufl'eiKler  l>e  a native,  having  authority  to  Infiict  summary 
punishment  by  the  bastinado : but  if  a Frank,  he  must 
send  him  to  iifs  ow  n consul,  to  be  punistied  according  to 
the  laws  of  hi*  ow  ii  country.  This  system  works  »o  w ell, 
that  a more  orderly  place,  or  oi>e  freer  from  riot  or 
crime.  Is  rarely  to  be  seen  : indeed,  when  crime  is  com- 
mitted, it  is  usually  by  Frank  upon  Frank  ;ai)d  then,  from 
defects  in  the  ronsul.v  system,  it  almost  always  escapee 
detection.  Uo&ides  the  iCavhaga  or  nuUce  court,  there  it 
the  Meh-kernch  or  Kadi's  cirtjrt,  wnere  ail  civil  questiona 
lietweeo  nativesare  det«-miincd  ; and  a commercial  court, 
witlj  Frank  pidges.  but  presidevi  over  by  a Turk, 
fur  deiiding  questions  lirtwcen  tbe  Franks  and  nattvea. 
where  the  latter  are  deieiidants : the  Franks  tbom- 
selves,  iM'sides  exem|>tion  from  all  taxes  and  burdens  of 
every  sort,  being  amenable  only  when  defendants  to  their 
own  Consular  courts,  and  to  the  laws  of  their  resperUre 
rountries.  These  immunities  have  b«‘en  secured  to  tb« 
Franks  by  convention  with  the  Porte,  and  arc  rigidly  Id- 
sivted  upon  here  as  well  as  in  every  other  part  of  tb« 
Turkish  empire.  The  garrison  usually  ctmslvts  of  about 
2.0(10  men.  besides  the  lopjees  or  gunners,  who  man  tba 
forts. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Alexandria  will  profit 
much  b)  the  recent  esiahlishment  uf  a steam  communi- 
cation with  India,  by  way  of  Egy  pt,  as  well  ax  the 
lines  of  steaiiu-rs  now  connecting  it  with  Marsetlles. 
Trieste,  and  the  w bote  nf  the  Ia*vant.  It  Is  true  that  a 
considerable  change  must  take  place  in  the  cuiiimervlal 
system  of  tlie  Paclia,  before  these  advantages  can  have 
tfielr  proper  effect  ; — but,  indcfiendentiy  of  this,  it  if 
aulte  clear  that,  in  the  novel  circumstances  under  which 
tnewofldisnow  placed,  FgyiH.aml  constHjUcnlly  Alexan- 
dria, must,  from  its  position,  become  every  day  of  mora 
and  more  importance. 

Sketch  uj  }lf$torp,  Ac.  The  l^olrmie*.  to  whom  EmI 
fell  on  tbe  demise  of  Alexander  the  Great,  made  Alex- 
andria the  mt'troiKilis  uf  their  empire;  and  U became 
under  their  liberal  and  enlightened  govornineiit  one  of 
the  greatest  and  most  nourishing  cities  of  antiquity. 
When  it  wa*  annexed  by  Augustus  tu  Iho  empire  of 
Home,  it  la  said  to  have  occupied  a circumferaure  of  16 
miles,  and  tn  have  had  fiOu.bOO  free  inhalsltants,  besides 
<;tave«.  who  were  probably  quite  aa  nmaeroua.  It  WM 
regularly  ami  m.-ignlficeiitly  built ; and  was  iraveraed  by 
two  great  streets,  each  more  than  100  feet  across,  and  tha 
hirger  extending  more  than  4 m.  from  E.  to  W.  Under 
thi'  Holemles  and  tlie  Homans,  Alexandria  was  the 
entrr-j>fjl  «if  the  prliH  l|al  trade  of  antiquity,  lirhig  the 
market  wlure  the  silks,  spice*,  ivory,  slaves,  and  other 
nrodui’ts  of  India,  Arabia,  and  FUhlopia,  .rnd  the  com  of 
Egypt?  were  exchanged  for  the  gold,  silver,  and  other 
priMUCts  of  the  W.  world.  The  iniiabitant*  were  dis- 
tinguished by  their  industry  : eitlter  sex  and  every  age 
were  engageu  in  lalrorious  (H'cupathms.  and  even  the 
lame  aim  the  hliud  liad  emphiyments  suited  to  their  con- 
dition. Among  the  principal  manufactures  were  those 
of  gl.'i**.  linen,  and  papyrus,  the  paper  of  antiquity. 
Vuucr  the  Unman  emperors.  Egypt  b^amc  a prlncIpM 
granary  for  tiie  supply  of  ItiUy  ; and  its  possession  was 
reckoned  of  Uic  utmost  importance,  and  watched  over 
with  peculiar  care.  Various  privileges  and  immunities 
were  conferred  upon  Alexandria;  many  of  her  tn- 
habit.xnts  were  admllb'd  to  the  rights  of  Roman  ciUxent, 
and  her  wraith  and  pros|>erity  continued  undiminishrd. 

Hut  Alexandria  was  still  more  distinguished  by  her 
eminence  in  literature  and  philosophy  than  by  her  com- 
merce and  riche*.  The  foundalion  of  her  pre-eminence 
in  this  respect  wax  laid  by  the  I’tolcmie*.  who  founded 
the  museum  and  library  {elc^nnittf  regunt  mrmrtiut 
‘•greg/arw  optu.  Livy.)  that  afterwariL  became  so  famous, 
at  the  same  time  that  they  gavy  the  most  munificent  en- 
couragement to  literature  and  learned  men.  This  na- 
, tronage  Iwing  continued  by  the  emiieror*,  Alexandria 
I was.  for  several  eeniurics.  a rtistlngvilsned  seat  of  science, 
literature  aiwl  philosophy,  tiencrally.  however,  her 
literati  were  more  distinguished  for  learning  and  research 
than  for  original  geulus.  Slic  produced  a host  of  pam- 
marlans  and  critics ; ami  the  name*  of  Euclid.  Apollonius 
of  Fcrga,  Ptolemy,  Eratosthenes.  Nicomachus.  llero- 
philus.  Zopyrun,  Ac.,  are  but  a few  of  those  most  dii- 
tlnguluhed  in  the  .schools  of  geometry,  ast.onomy,  po- 
graphy  and  medicine,  that  ficurished  in  Alexandria. 
But  her  philosophy  w*ax  the  most  strlki^  feature  of 
AU'X.xndria,  in  a literary  jMilnt  <*f  view.  Tlie  influx  of 
doctrine*  fium  the  F-  ami  W.  schools  produced  a 
lingular  conflict  of  systems  ; which  ended  In  an  attempt 
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of  the  phllnsopbert  Amtnonius,  l*lotinu*,  JwU  Porphyry, 
to  e«tablUh  an  eclectic  or  universal  fy»tem  by  tclecUng 
and  blending  doctrines  taXen  fk’nm  the  principal  ekUting 
•vstrmi,  particularly  from  those  of  Pytlu^(orai  and 
Plato.  Christianity  was  not  exrm|>ted  from  the  Intlucnw 
of  this  spirit;  and' on  Us  introduction,  it  was  strangely 
alto}'ed  wiUi  Platonism ; and  principles  for  expounding 
of  its  diK'tiines  were  laid  down  tiiat  would  now  be  with 
dinUuilly  admitted. 

The  schools  of  geometrj*.  astronomr,  physic,  and 
other  branches  of  science,  maintained  tneir  reputation 
tUl  A.  D.  64U.,  when,  after  a siege  of  14  months.  Ak*xau- 
drta  was  taken  by  Amroii,  i^th'ral  of  the  caliph  Omar. 
The  conquerors  were  astouulu-d  by  the  grr.iincss  of  the 
prise  ; and  Amrou,  in  acquainting  the  caliph  with  its 
capture,  said,  *‘We  have  taken  the  groat  city  of  the  West. 
It  is  impossible  fur  me  to  enumerate  ttie  variety  of  its 
riches  and  bc.ruty ; and  I shall  content  myself  witii 
observing,  that  It  contains  4.000  palaces.  4.(>*X)  baths, 
400  theatres  or  places  of  amusement,  1*2,000  shops  for  the 
sale  of  vogetabio  food,  and  40.000  tributary  Jews.  Tiio 
town  has  ^wn  subdued  by  force  of  anas,  without  treaty 
or  capitiiUtiuQ." 

It  was  on  Ibis  occasion  that  the  famous  library  Is  s.ild 
to  have  Ix'en  destroyed,  conformably  to  the  lanatical 
decision  of  the  caliph,  that  **if  tbo  «*ritlngs  of  the  Greeks 
agreed  with  the  book  of  God,  they  were  useless,  and  need 
not  bo  presrrrod  ; if  they  disagreed,  they  were  pernicious 
and  ought  to  he  destroyed."  This  barbiuous  judgmeut 
being  carried  into  effect,  the  bo<»ki  and  manuscripts  were 
distributed  among  the  40r)O  baths  belonging  to  the  city ; ; 
and  so  prodigious  was  their  number  that  six  months 
arc  sold  to  have  been  rc«>iiircd  for  their  consumption  ! ; 
Such  is  the  tale  that  has  so  uflen  excited  the  indignation 
and  regret  of  scholars  and  the  admirers  of  ancient  genius. 
But  (iibbon  has  sliown  that  It  has  no  good  foundation:  { 
It  rests  on  the  solitarr  statement  of  Abulpharagius,  who 
wrote  six  centuries  after  the  event,  and  is  not  noticed  by  ' 
those  more  ancient  annalists,  who  hare  lurtieularly  i 
described  the  siege  and  rapture  of  the  city-  It  Is  besides 
repugnant  to  the  character  of  the  caliph  and  his  ^neral,  ' 
and  to  the  policy  of  the  Mohammedans.  Even  If  it  dui  ; 
occur,  the  loss  lias  been  much  exaggerated.  Great  p.art  l 
of  the  library  of  the  Ptolemies  was  accidentally  consuinod  ! 
by  tile  fire  which  took  place  during  the  aCUrk  on  the  city  ' 
by  Cvsar  { and  either  the  w hole,  or  the  principal  part  of  I 
tlie  litfniry  subsequently  collected  was  destruyeu  A- !)•  I 
3*ej,  «heu  the  temple  of  Serapis,  the  moat  niagninccnt  \ 
Structure  of  the  city,  w as  demolished  by  tie  enthusiastic  j 
teal  of  the  Christians.  I 

It  would  bo  useless  to  pursue  farther  the  history  of 
Alexandria-  It  continued  progressively  to  decline  till,  ' 
iu  14[>7,  its  ruin  was  rnnsunnnaUHl  by  the  discovery  of  : 
the  passage  to  India  by  the  Capo  of  (iood  Hope.  Hut 
there  ran  be  no  dnuiit.  as  previously  srated,  tnat  it  Is  j 
destined  to  recover  some  portion  of  its  ancient  im*  ' 
purliiu-c.  It  will  necessarily  become  the  centre  of  the 
cummuntcatioiis  now  rarrit-d  on  by  steam  lietween  Europe 
and  India;  and  will,  most  probably,  again  become  a 
considerable  em|>oriiim. 

The  cisterns  which,  as  already  seen,  are  still  in  pretty 
gniKl  prcscrvaticni,  are  the  prindpal  monuments  of  the 
ancient  city  that  liavc  outlived  the  Injuries  of  lime, 
and  tiie  rava::ea  of  barbarians.  The  ratarombs  are 
also  romi«ratlvely  rnitre.  The  maguifirent  column, 
improperly  railed  Pomoev's  Pillar,  seems  to  have  been 
erected  in  the  reign  of  lilo«-|plhut : its  shaft  consist.,  of 
a single  bliH-k  of  granite.  fW  f*'vt  In  height.  Two  obelisks, 
vulgarly  c.illod  Cleopatra’s  needles,  of  which  only  one  is 
erect,  are  said  to  have  formed  the  entrance  to  the  palace 
of  the  Caviars.  _ ( For  further  particulars,  sec  Diet. 
grapkique,  art.  “Alexandria;"  Voyage  du  StarfcAiU 
Marmont,  turn.  IU.  passim  ; Matter  sur  PF.cote  tf.ilex- 
au>trie,  passim  ; Gtobon,  caps.  10.  *2H.  and  SI. ; and  pri- 
vate information  ftnm  residents  in  Egypt.) 

AtEXAMiaiA,  a city  and  port  of  entry  of  the  Uniterl 
States,  dist.  Cotunibla,  on  cho  W.  bank  of  the  Potomac, 
6 m.  S.  Washington.  Lai.  39°  49'  N.  long..  77°  18'  \V. 
pop.  in  I83<*.  8,221.  It  is  well  built,  the  streets  cross- 
ing each  other  at  right  angles,  .vnd  It  ha*  commodious 
harbour  with  <leep  water,  the  largest  thl|>s  coming  close 
to  the  wharfs.  But  notwithstanding  these  advantages 
It  has  been,  unlike  must  r>ther  American  cities,  nearly 
stationary  for  some  vears  past.  It  is  expectssl  that  the 
opsming  of  the  canal  fri»m  Washington  to  the  Ohio,  will 
add  materially  toihetradeandlmportance  of  Alexandria. 

F.ncyt  litjk^ia  Americana.) 

ALE.KAN’UUOVhK.a  town  of  Russi.-i  In  Etirope,  gov. 
Ekateriiioslaff,  cap.  district  on  the  Dnieper  at  the 
bott^im  of  the  cataracts,  140  m.  K.  E.  Cherson,  Pop. 
3.400.  It  Is  fortified  ; and  displays  considerable  activity 
from  Us  being  the  place  where  merchandise  cmiveyed  from 
Ekaterinoslalf  bv  waggon,  to  avoid  the  cataracts  In  the 
liver,  is  ^ain  shipped. 

ALFARO,  a town  of  Spain,  prov.  Soria,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Alhama,  close  to  us  Junction  with  the  Ebro,  12 
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m.  W.  by  K.  Tudela.  There  Is  a military  road  between 
this  place  and  LogroCo.  Pop.  C.4-S0. 

ALFELD,  a town  of  Hanover,  prov.  HUdeshelm,  at 
the  c«iuff>ix  of  the  ladne  and  \\  aruv.  Pop.  2,300.  It  has 
a normal  school  and  3 liuspitals. 

ALFKETON,  a par.  and  ui.  town  of  England,  eo.  Der- 
In*,  hund.  Si'arsdalc,  10  m.  N'.N.K.  Lcrby.  Pop.  6.U91. 
The  liihaldtants  of  the  town  arc  priiicipally  employed 
In  the  in.uiufacture  of  vtuikings  ami  earthenware,  and  in 
the  adjoining  rullicrirs. 

ALtMRINEJO,  a town  of  Spain,  prov.  Granada, 
cIoAo  to  the  frontiers  <if  Cordoba,  near  the  right  bank  of 
the  Genii.  In  a country  whoso  abund.mt  and  fertilising 
iUnoms  fHli  Into  that  river.  Pasturago  and  tillage  form 
the  chief  buiiiicAs  of  the  population.  Pop.  387G. 

ALGARROIIO,  a Utwn  of  Spain,  prov.  Granada, 
2 m.  from  the  Med.  Sea,  In  tho  midst  of  a country 
particularly  rich  in  lemons,  oranges,  figs,  and  other  fruits 
belonging  to  the  south  of  SiJ.-iln.  1C|  m.  E.  Malaya,  and 
3*<  ra.  S.S.W.  Granaila.  Pup.  3/»00. 

ALGAK\‘E,  the  most  S.  prov.  of  Portugal,  which  ice. 

ALGECIIIAS,  the  Certeia  of  Rnmaii  Geography,  a 
town  of  Spain,  prov.  ('adii.  on  the  W.  side  of  the  bay  of 
Gibraltar,  opposite  to  the  celebrated  rock,  and  peninsula 
of  th.at  n.-irne.  from  w hich  it  isdht.int  about  7 m.  by  water, 
and  17  m.  by  land.  Lat.  3C'  y S.  long.,  5°31'7"  W. 
Pop.4,500.  It  has  a good  harbour  and  some  trade  in  the 
export  of  coal.  It  was  built  by  the  Moors,  and  t^eo 
from  them  after  a two  y<  ars  siege,  in  I3ii. 

ALGHEIU,  nr  .\LGIIF.RU,  a town  and  sea-port  of 
the  island  of  S.irdiuia  on  iU  W.  mast.  lA  m.  8..8.W'. 
fla«vari,  lat.  40°  2.V  &0"  N.,  long.  8°  ]C/  4V'  E.  Pop.  €.700. 
It  is  built  un-a  low  rocky  point,  jutting  out  from  a sandy 
tiearh.  in  the  shape  of  a pareliogram  with  stout  walls 
tUnke<l  by  tw^tions  and  towers : the  walls  are  In  good 
repair ; but  bein^  commaoded  Ity  two  heights  it  could 
not  oppose  any  vigorous  attack  from  the  land  side.  To 
the  8.  >V.  of  tile  town  there  U tolerable  summer  anchorage 
in  from  10  to  l.’>  fathoms,  good  holding- ground.  Though 
narrow,  the  street*  are  clean  and  well  naved.  It  is 
the  seat  of  a blshiHtric,  has  a catht'dral  ami  12  churches 
and  convents,  with  public  srhooU  which  carry  their 
scholars  through  a course  of  philosophy  ; and  a surgical 
iastitution.  It  has  a small  theatre.  The  tow  n was  Tmig 
oct'iipiesl  by  the  .S|)aiii.ard«,  and  tiicir  I.inguage  and  man- 
m-rs  still  prevail.  Theomniry  round  is  well  cultivated, 
producing  wine.  Imttcr.  cheese.  Ac.  In  addition  to  these 
theexport*  consist  of  wool,  skins,  tobacco,  rags,  anchovies, 
<*oral,  and  Inmes — {firnylh't  Sardmia,  p.  280.) 

ALGIERS,  now  frc<|ucntly  called  Alorria, 
a counlrv  of  N.  Africa,  and  till  recently  the  most 
powerful  of  the  Harbarj’  xtates,  comprising  the 
Xuniieiia  Properof  the  ancient.*,  or  tho  Xumidia 
of  the  .iVa.w/4  and  the  i*^'untidin  ^^ntsa^l/li,  af\cT- 
W'ard*  called  Mauritania  CenitricnsiXt  with  some 
portion  of  tho  region  S.  of  the  greater  .Atlas  nn- 
cientiv  inhabited  by  the  Getulcc  nnd  (mramantes. 
'l*he  !C.  jwirts  have  been  since  1830  In  posscs.sion 
of  the  French  ; but  for  more  than  Ihree  centuries 
previously  they  formed  a suhonlinute  part  of  the 
Turkish  empire,  and  were  during  that  period  the 
seat  of  an  extensive  system  of  piracy  nn<l  Chris- 
tian slavery. 

Silufition,  Ertent^  Jiuundarit’S.  — Algiers  lies 
between  1®  48'  W.  and  9®  \(/  E.  long.  ; its  great- 
est N.  lat.  is  37®  S'.  It  is  bonnd^  N.  by  the 
Mediterranean,  W.  by  Fc*  (Morocco),  and  E. 
by  Tunis  ; its  8.  boundary  is  doubtful,  but  it 
extends  b^ond  the  greater  Atins  range  to  the 
coniines  of^ the  desert  of  Sahara : it  is  above  .VK) 

\ m.  in  length ; its  breadth,  which  is  greater  in  the 
I E.  than  in  the  W.,  varies  from  about  40  to  a!>out 
200m.  The  pop.  has  been  variously  estimated  at 
from  1,700,000  to  2,30O,CO0,  nnd  may  probably 
amount  to  about  2,000,000.  It  used  to  be  divi- 
ded into  4 provinces : 1.  Algiers  (-//JctaiV),  in- 
cluding the  capital,  and  a small  surrounding 
territory;  2.  'Iitteri,  to  the  S.  of  Algiers;  S. 
Oran,  or  Tlcmscn,  to  the  W.  ; and,  4.  Constan- 
tine, to  the  E.  of  that  city.  Hut  these  provinces 
are  gcnemlly  understood  to  include  only  the 
7W/,  or  land  U.  of  the  greater  Atlas,  excluding  the 
territories  of  /aab  or  Wad-rcag,  S.  of  that  range ; 
for  though  the  villagers  in  the  latter  either  paid 
the  taxes  imposed  by  the  Turks,  or  gave  other 
tokens  of  submission  to  them,  the  greater  portion 
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of  the  pupulatiun  wms  independent. — (Swmj, 
p.  3.  -Ho  ed. ) 

,\foitut(uns.  — Aipcn  U mostly  mountainous: 
the  little  Atlas,  which  runs  along  the  coast  paral- 
lel to  the  greater  Atlas,  varies  from  3.0UO  to 
4,000  ft  in  height;  its  lufliest  point  is  8.  of 
ChilTk ; opposite  to  Cape  Matifou  its  elevation  is 
little  more  than  2,tXX)  tL  The  abrupt  mountains 
of  Titteri,  belonging  to  the  greater  Atlas,  reach 
in  some  points  to  an  elevation  of  9, (XX)  ft , and 
send  off*  three  principal  ridges;  N.  W.  towards 
Cape  Iv>'»  N.  towanls  Algiers;  and  X.  E. 
towards  Uugio.  Many  of  these  mountains  are 
remarkable;  as  Wannashrees  (^ZoUicus)^  prov. 
Oran,  very  lofty,  and  Jurjtira,  S.  K.  of  Algiers, 
both  cajn>cd  w'ith  snow  during  winter;  the'iitteri 
l>osh,  or  rock  of  Titteri,  is  also  a remarkable  ridge 
of  rugged  j*recipices.  Thu  Jibbel  Auress  (J/. 
j-tudus  of  rtolcmy)  S.  part  prov.  Constantine, 
is  not,  as  the  name  would  imply,  a .single  moun- 
lain,  but  an  extensive  tract,  lisi  m.  in  circuit,  of 
mountainous  gr  rather  hilly  gi^und.  It  is  in- 
tcrs|>crsed  with  several  fine  vallics;  and  both  iu 
lower  and  upjK*r  parts  are  cxlix'mely  fertile,  it 
being,  in  fact,  the  garden  of  the  prov.  — 
pp.  gd.  3C.  5(). ) 

Vfaitis.  — The  principal  is  that  of  Mctidjah, 
immedi.vlely  S.  ot  Algiers,  .50  m.  by  20 ; fertile, 
well  watered,  and  covered  with  an  abundant  ve- 
gctntiuii,  but  in  parts  marshy  and  unhealthv.  In 
the  W.  prov.  are  svwcral  plains,  csiKH-ially  that 
through  which  the  ShellilV  runs;  and  another 
S.  W.  of  Oran,  sandy  and  saltish,  dry’  in  summer 
hut  inundated  in  winter.  In  the  S.  prov.  are 
the  rich  plains  of  Hamza,  watered  by  the  Nasava 
Many  luxuriant  plains  are  found  in  the  E.  prov., 
as  those  of  S;iteeA  Majanah,  and  that  skirting  most 
part  of  the  K.  coast,  which  is,  however,  in  many 
|>art5  marshy. — (,VA<ne,pp.  24.  37.  44.  47.  50.  53. ) 

The  /fiiVT*  are  separated  bv  the  greater  Atlas 
range  into  those  w hich  run  and  S.  Of  the 
former,  or  those  which  discharge  themselves  into 
the  Metlitcrr.mc.'Ui,  the  principal  is  the  Sliellifl* 
(an,  C7»i/n*/a;>'<).  which  rises  .S.  oflhe  Wannashree 
.M.,  and  after  a tortuous  course  of  200  m., 
during  which  it  passes  through  the  Titteri  Gawle 
or  lake,  falLs  into  the  sea  under  Cape  Jibbed  Iddis. 
In  the  rainy  sea>un  it  overflows  its  banks,  and 
interrupts  the  communication  between  .\lgiers 
and  Onin.  'I*he  Wad-cl-Kebeer  (an.  Ampsafia\ 
which  falls  into  the  sea  N.  of  ('onstantine,  in  6^ 
K.  lung. , is  tile  second  in  magnitude;  the  others 
are  the  Seibous,  or  river  of  Bona,  the  Booberac, 
Vissa,  Zowah,  Watl-y-Zaino.  Ac.  The  large 
rivers,  the  Adjodi  and  Abiad,  mn  8.  K.,  and 
empty  them.selves  into  the  iff/gigt!;  and  several 
rivers  of  inferior  dimensions  empty  themselves 
into  the  S'uttL  'I’hcsc  are  two  very  exteruive  sail 
marshes  ; the  fonner  on  the  S.  the  latter  on  the 
N.  side  of  the  greater  .Atlas;  they  consist  partly 
of  a light  oozy  soil,  as  dangerous  as  quicksands 
to  travellers.— The  lakes  arc  those  of  Titteri;  two 
ne.vr  Oran, which  dry  in  summer,  and  frtmi  which 
salt  is  collected;  some  salt  marshes  near  Ca|>e  Mn- 
(ifuu,  and  others  along  the  coast  from  Bona  to  the 
borders  t»f  Tunis,  p.  19. ; Sitaw,  p.55.  ^ 

CtiMote  — Of  the  Tell,  i.  e.  between  laL  34*^ 
and  37®,  is  generally  wholesome  and  temperate. 
.Shaw  .stales  that  for  twelve  years  during  nis  ex- 
perience it  only  froze  twice  at  Algiers;  yet  the 
heat  was  never  oppressive  unless  during  S.  winds. 
The  mean  temperature  of  the  year  at  .Algiers  is 
70®  !•*.,  in  July  and  Augiist  al>out  86®  1*.;  but 
ranging  occasionally  during  the  prevalence  of 
the  kliamsin,  simoom,  or  hot  wind  from  the 
Sahara,  os  high  as  110®,  or  even  more.  Luckily, 
however,  the  Utter  seldom  or  never  continues 


for  more  tluin  H or  6 days  at  a time,  and  rarely 
occurs  except  in  August  or  September.  In  winter 
the  tem|K'rature  is  usually  from  55®  to  65®  1'. 
The  heat  is  mitigated  by  the  N.  winds,  which 
with  the  K.  prevail  during  summer.  About  the 
equinoxes  violent  S. W,  winds  occur;  N.W, 
winds  are  common  from  November  to  April,  at 
which  time  storms  and  showers  of  ra'n  are  most 
frequent;  but  in  summer  these  winds  bring 
dry  weather;  the  K.  and  .S.  winds  are  also  dry, 
and  quite  unlike  what  they  arc  on  the  opjw- 
sitc  Luro|>ean  coasts.  'I'he  barometer  varies  only 
from  29  ami  l-IOth  to  30  and  4-1  Oths  in.  'I  hcrc 
are  alumt  50  wet  days  during  the  year,  chiefly  in 
March,  along  the  ro.vst  and  on  the  Ic&scr  .Atlas. 
The  qii.iiitiiy  of  rain  varies  greatly  in  diflerent 
years  ; but,  at  Algiers,  it  may  average  from  27  to 
2H  inches : little  lulls  during  summer.  Dews  arc 
nlmndaiU,  and  the  air  on  the  coast  is  damp.  At 
the  end  of  Decen.ber  the  trees  lose  their  leaves; 
but  bv  the  middle  of  i'ebniary  vegetation  is  again 
in  full  activity,  and  the  fniit  is  ripe  in  Mar.  — 
(57irt«'.  pp.  1.33-136.  ; /foirf,  i.  pp.  140-149.; 
D'Aii-iac^  art.  “ .Alger.”)  'I'he  atmosphere  is 
very  clear  and  the  country  he.althy,  excepting  in 
the  m.'irshy  districts. 

(irohzj!  c«rf  Minernh.  — 'Fhc  primary  rocks 
consist  in  part  of  gninitc.  but  chiefly  of  gneiss 
and  micaceous  schist,  'rravertinc  is  found  on 
the  coast ; near  Oran  a gri'yish  quartz,  but  no 
volcanic  rocks;  in  the  interior  a llmc  formation 
often  alternates  with  a schistous  marl.  The  secon- 
dary dejMisits  comsist  in  many  places  of  a lias 
fonnation  and  calcareous  strata,  containing  few 
organic  and  no  vcgtdablc  remains.  At  ()ran 
the  lime  contains  bivalve  but  no  univalve  shells. 
The  tertiarv  deix>si(s  are  mostly  calcareous,  in 
the  Mctidja}i  of  a yellow  ish  grey  colour;  some- 
times a blue  clay  enclosing  a laminary  ^-psinn 
and  a little  iron,  in  other  parts  sandy  snu  nuicb 
impregnated  with  salt.  All  the  chain  of  .Atlas 
has  a tertiary  clay  deposit  I'he  AV,  province 
appears  to  be  the  richest  in  minerals.  Salt  is 
extremely  abundant,  in  springs  and  beds,  on 
both  the  E.  and  W.  frontiers;  near  C'onstantine, 
the  Titteri  Doth  mountains  the  Melgigg  and 
8holt  marshes  Ac.  'I'he  salt  pits  near^rzew* 
occupy  a s|>acc  of  6 m.  circ.,  forming  marshes  in 
winter  which  dry  in  summer,  when  large  quan- 
tities of  salt  are  collected.  Nitre,  thougli  not 
found  pure,  is  very  plentiful  in  the  \V.  province, 
Oetulia,  Ac.  Iron  is  most  abundant.  Copper  is 
found  in  various  places;  and  there  are  some 
very  rich  lead  mines  the  ore  of  those  of  the 
Wannaahrees  being  said  to  yield  80  per  cent,  of 
pure  metal.  There  are  also  lullers*  earth,  iHjttors’ 
clay,  talc,  pyrites  Ac.  Diamonds  (verifying 
what  was  rei'koned  the  apociyTihal  statement  of 
IMiny,  Histx  Aol..  lib.  37.  § 4.)  have  been  found 
in  the  sands  of  the  AA'ad-cl-Kammcl  that  runs 
by  Constantine,  mixed  with  small  quantities  of 
gold  dust,  sliver,  tin,  and  antimony.  Saline  hot 
and  cold  springs  are  exceedingly  abundant,  more 
so,  in  fact,  than  those  of  fresh  water.  The  latter, 
however,  are  by  no  means  rare,  and  may  every- 
where bo  founci  hy  digging  through  a crust  of 
fluky  soft  stone  Ijinp  at  different  depths  but  near 
Algiers  and  Bona  immediately  liclow  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground — art.  “Alger.”) 

Vcjietatu>n  in  the  N.  parts  of  Algiers  is  nearly 
the  same  as  in  the  .S.  parts  of  Spain,  Provence, 
Italy,  and  the  rest  of  the  Mediterranean  shores 
The  mountains  of  the  little  .Atlas  arc  covered 
with  thick  forests  in  which  are  found  J\ve  dif- 
ferent varieties  of  oak,  the  Aleppo  pine,  the  wild 
olive,  the  shnmac  tree  { Hhui  with  ar- 

butus, cypress  myrtles  Ac.  S.  of  the  greater 
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Atlaa  arc  found  the  date-bearing  palm,  and  other 
trees  belonging  to  a warmer  climate. 

AnimnU.  — Lions  of  great  size  and  strength, 
panthers,  hynmas,  and  leopards,  inhabit  the  moun- 
tainous recesses  of  the  greater  Atlas,  but  arc 
never  seen  near  Algiers : wild  boors,  wolves,  and 
jackals  arc  more  common,  and  there  arc  a few 
bears.  Wild  cats,  monkeys,  porcupines,  and 
hedge-hogs  ore  more  or  less  abundant ; as  well 
as  antelo{>es  and  other  species  of  deer,  hares,  gen- 
nets,  jerboas,  rata,  mice,  &c.  The  useful  animals 
arc  horses,  asses,  black  cattle,  sheep,  camels, 
dromedaries,  &c.  Ostriches  are  found  in  the 
desert  on  the  confines  of  Morocco:  there  arc 
also  vultures  and  other  large  birds  of  prey  ; bit- 
terns, curlews,  lapwings,  plovers,  pigeons,  and 
snipes ; with  great  plcnW  of  game  and  small 
hir^  Some  serpents  of  the  Coluber  race  arc 
met  with  ; and  lizards,  chamclions,  and  other  am- 
phibia. Tunny  and  other  ae.*i  fish  abound  on  the 
coai^U ; barbel,  )terch,  eels,  &c.  arc  found  in  the 
fresh  waters,  and  even  in  the  warm  saline  streams; 
conger  at  the  mouths  of  the  rivers ; and  lobsters 
and  many  other  crustacca  along  the  shores. 
Among  the  insect  tribe  arc  scorpions,  tarantulas, 
Ac.  Locusts  sehlom  commit  the  same  devas- 
tations here  as  in  Egypt  and  Syria.  Coral,  which 
is  very  abundant  on  the  coasts,  fonns  an  im- 
portant an  icie  of  produce  and  industry*:  it  is  of 
a larger  sort,  but  less  vivid  in  its  colour  than  that 
of  Sicily.  vol.  i.  p.  218.  ; Shuu\  p.  192. } 

Canipbeiiy  I^flers Jrom  the  South.  ) 

l^eopte.  — There  are  nine  distinct  races  of  in- 
habitants; viz.  1st,  Uerbers  or  Kabyles,  who, 
however,  call  themselves  2tfazi^h  (noble)  or 
iUuzrrif  (free);  they  constitute  about  half  the 
entire  population,  and  are  the  lineal  descendants 
of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  tlie  country. 
'I'hey  arc  principally  found  in  the  mountain  dis- 
tricts ; and  their  lands  arc  occasionally  well  cul- 
tivated and  irrigated.  2<1,  Uiskeris  or  Mozabs, 
sup{)oso<l  to  be  the  deiicendants  of  the  Gctulx, 
living  principally  S.  of  the  greater  .-Vtlas,  and 
comparatively  industrious.  3d,  Moors;  a mix- 
ctl  nice,  descended  from  the  Mauritanians,  Ber- 
bers, (Carthaginians,  Romans, Vandals,  and  .Arabs; 
they  constitute  the  bulk  of  the  population  of 
the  towns  ami  villages.  4th,  Arabs,  consisting  of 
three  trilies  : the  lirsi,  supix>sed  to  liave  descended 
from  the  ancient  Atnalekitcs,  is  nearly  extinct; 
the  second  consists  of  cultivators  of  the  soil,  and  is 
lixctl  to  certain  S]>ots:  the  third,  or  wandering 
Arabs,  are  princi|uiUy  herdsmen  and  shepherds 
dwelling  in  tents,  jth.  Negroes,  called  Ahpd 
(slaves)  or  (black) ; originallv  brought 

thither  from  the  interior,  and  sold  as  slaves,  6th. 
Jew^  who  form  a third  jwrt  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Algiers,  and  a fourth  part  of  those  of  Oran. 
7th,  'i’urks,  now  very  few,  nor  ever  very  nume- 
rous, although  long  the  dominant  race:  they 
were  a heterogeneous  body,  com]>osed  of  genuine 
Turks.  Greeks,  Circassians,  Albanian.%  (Corsicans, 
^laltesc,  and  reneg^es  ofal!  nations;  mounted, 
and  forming  a militia  similar  to  the  Mamelukes. 
On  the  conquest  of  Algiers,  in  1890,  by  the 
French,  the  Turks  being  permitted  to  withdraw, 
evacuated  the  country  to  the  number  of  about 
20,000.  8fh,  Koiouglis,  or  descendants  of  Turks 
by  Moorish  mothers ; their  name  literally  signl- 
fying*‘sons  of  soldiers."  Although  possessed  of 
induence,  they  did  not  fonncrly  enjoy  the  same 
rights  and  consideration  as  their  fathers.  9(h, 
Europeans,  who  may  of  course  be  subdivided 
into  various  nations,  but  arc  mostly  French. 
Amongst  the  Kabylc.s  of  the  Aurcss  arc  a tribe 
distinguished  by  a fair  complexion,  blue  eyes, 
and  light  hair,  believed  to  be  descendants  of  the 


Vandals.  Traces  of  the  Huns,  Suevi,  and  other 
Gothic  nations  have  been  also  found.  (Fur 
further  information  res|)ecting  the  different 
native  races,  see  Arabia,  Raubart,  Morocco, 
&c. ) 

S^neri/. — Proceeding  from  W.  to  E.  a rich 
champaign  country  stretches  fur  some  distance 
inland  8.  of  Arzew,  bounded  towards  the  sea  by 
steep  rocks  and  precipices;  many  fertile  plains 
are  irrigateil  by  the  Sigg  river  (or  Sikkt  a drain 
or  trench),  its  waters  being  diverted  by  numcruu.s 
canals  fur  that  purpose.  Ilehind  Masagmn,  and 
near  the  ShclliS',  as  far  as  the  sea,  is  a tract 
studded  with  orchards,  gardens,  and  country 
houses.  'Hie  country  round  bhcrshcll  is  of  the 
most  exuberant  fertility,  }K>sscssing  large  tracts  of 
arable  land,  and  the  mountains  covered  to  their 
summits  with  plantations  of  fruit  trees,  and  af- 
fording delightful  and  extensive  pros}>ccts.  The 
inland  parts  of  the  W.  province  prc'sent  alter- 
nately fertile  valleys  and  high  ranges  of  rocky 
mountains.  “ If  we  conceive,”  says  Shaw,  “a 
number  of  hills,  usually  of  the  t^rpendicuiar 
height  of  •itX\  500,  or(K  0 yards,  w ith  an  easy  ascent, 
and  several  groves  of  fruit  and  forest  trees  rising 
up  in  a succession  of  ranges  one  behind  another, 
and  if  to  this  prospect  wu  here  and  there  add  a 
rocky  precipice  of  a superior  eminence  and  difli- 
cult  occoM,  and  place  u|H>n  the  side  or  summit  of 
it  a mud-walli^  Dnshkerah,  or  village  of  the 
Kabyles,  _ wc  shall  then  have  a just  idea  of  the 
atlas  bounding  the  Tell."  The  verge  of  the 
Sahara  beyond  this  presents  nothing  but  scattcrcil 
villages,  an<l  plantations  of  dates.  'I*he  plain  of 
Metidjnh,  adjoining  the  capital,  contains  many 
fann.s  and  country  houses,  producing  in  perfec- 
tion Hax,  henna,  rout.s  ]H>t-hcrbs,  rice,  fniit,  and 
corn  of  all  kinds ; it  is  adorned  besides  wit!) 
multitudes  of  oleanders,  geraniums,  passion 
Howers,  and  other  luxuriant  shrubs.  The  .S. 

I province  has  the  same  general  character  a.s  that 
I of  Oran.  The  'I'ilteri  Uosh,  20m.  S.  of  Medc-oh, 
is  a towering  range  of  bleak  precipices.  The 
Jurjitra,  .S.  E.  of  Algiers,  is  a similar  tract.  ’Hie 
spa  coast  of  the  £.  province  ns  far  as  the  river 
'Ahoore  is  mountainous,  and  called  by  the  Arabs 
El- Adw’ali  (the  Lofly);  thence  to  tke  Seibous 
It  is  hilly;  and  from  the  latter  to  the  bonier 
mostly  level,  and  sometimes  covered  with  forests. 
Some  distance  to  the  S.  are  the  Af.  'Jhnnibes  of 
Flolcmy.  'llie  Scibous  in  some  ]>arls  wanders 
through  beautiful  valleys,  clothed  w ith  oHvc  trees, 
Icntisks,  and  a fine  ttir}*.  ’l*hc  country  alxnit  the 
source  of  the  Zenati  is  broken  and  irregular,  and 
appears  to  be  volcanic;  that  to  the  N.  and  N.  W. 
of  Constantine,  from  which  that  city  is  chiefly  su)>- 
lied,  is  watered  by  the  Husuli,  which  is  “burderi^d 
y A few  villas  and  numerous  gardens,  rich  in 
every  variety  of  vegetable  and  fniit  trees  with 
extensive  groves  of  pomegranate,  olive,  fig, 
orange,  and  citron,"  an<l  bounded  by  bold  ranges 
of  hills  ; its  fniit  is  esteemed  over  the  whole  pro- 
vince. In  the  road  from  Algiers  to  Constantine, 
between  the  plains  of  Hamza  and  Majanah,  a 
deep  narrow  pass,  called  Jiet-han  (the  Gates), 
w hich  a few  men  might  defend  against  on  army, 
leads  through  a mountain  ridge  ; and  a little  far- 
ther E.  the  ro.vd  is  carried  by  a dangerous  track 
over  the  crest  of  a high  mountain.  S.  of.Seteef 
art  many  rich  plains.  iTio  territory  around  Tifesh 
is  the  most  fniitful  in  Numidia,  and  the  W,  pro- 
vince the  finest  of  the  regency.  The  villages  of 
Zaab,  are  collections  of  dirty  hovels,  surrounded 
by  d.*ite  plantations;Wad-rcj^,  a similar counlrv*, 
Usis  23  villages.  To  the  W.  extends  the  vast 
region  of  Blaid-cl-Jcrride,  **  a dry  country,” 
abounding  in  dates.  {Shavt  PP>  M— €8.  ; Sir 
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G.  Temple^  Eitracts  in  the  Grograpk,  Journal, 
18SH.  part  ii.) 

AitlKiuitiet.  — Most  of  the  cities  and  towns 
bear  names  little  altered  from  those  #^iven  them 
bv  the  Homans.  Many  ruins  remain ; those  of 
Tip.xsa  (Tifessail),  13  m.  E.  of  Shershell,  stretch 
for  two  miles  alon^  the  coast : on  the  brink  of 
the  ShelUffi  in  about  the  same  lal.»  there  are 
several  classical  remains,  C'orinthian  capitals, 
Ac.,  probably  the  ruins  of  the  Colonia  Anji^ista 
of  Plmy.  About  M m.  K.  of  Alffiers  are  the  nuns 
of  Uusucuriuin.  At  Malinna,  N.  of  the  Shellifl, 
a stone,  inserted  in  a modem  wall,  In-ara  an  in- 
scription, whence  it  has  been  infcm.*d  that  it  was 
the  place  where  Pompey’s  ^ndson  and  prent 
gnuidson  were  buried,  Martini,  F.pin.  lib.  v. 

Ep.  75.)  Near  Bona  are  the  mins  of  //i/yw 
and  many  townscan  boast  of  ancient  relics 
in  tolerable  ijreservation.  'I'he  ]irovinceof  Con- 
stantine esj>ecially  abounds  with  them,  and  with 
Uomnn  rojids ; and  even  the  remote  district  of 
Wad-reng  has  numerous  remains  of  Homan  ma- 
sonry. I^‘or  the  capital  is  a collection  of  unhewn 
stones,  somewhat  simil.ir  to  those  of  .Stonehenge, 
which  the  French  call  Druidic,  but  others  believe  | 
to  be  Phtenician.  'rherc  are  few  Christian  re-  I 
main.s,  their  buildings  having  been  destroyed  by  I 
the  leal  of  the  Saracens.  pp.  21 — 67.  ; 

&r  O.  Tirmpfe,  Extracts.^ 

Aftru^iiltuir. — Much  of  the  land  is  uncultivated 
and  wasK‘;  but  the  fertility  for  which  it  was  so 
famous  in  antiquity  — ^ 

Non  qu'cqutd  Llbvcl*  tcHt, 

Ferrens  area  mruibui,—  I 


Still  continues  unimpaired;  and  requires  merely 
the  substitution  of  rt^ilar  government  for  law- 
less  violence,  and  of  industrious  colonists  for 
roving  herd.smen,  to  render  it  once  more  the 
granary  of  Europe,  'fhe  land  in  many  parts, 
owing  to  the  quantity  of  salt  with  which  it  is 
impregnated,  is  so  rich  as  to  require  no  manure 
but  burnt  weeds.  Hut  in  a dry  climate  like  this 
every  thing  depends  on  the  command  of  water; 
and  the  necessity  under  which  the  native  inhabit- 
ants wert‘  placecf  of  provirling  this  indispensable 
element  ft>r  their  lands,  had  so  far  countervailed 
their  indolence  and  want  of  science  os  to  make 
them  pretty  expert  in  the  art  of  irrigation.  The 
French  were  not,  at  first,  sufficiently  alive  to  the 
vital  importance  of  this;  and  some  of  the  Arab 
works  for  irrigating  were  in  consequence  ne- 
glected, to  the  great  iniury  of  the  province. 
The  land  is  usually  ploughed  and  sr>wn  in 
October,  or  (if  wiih  b.irley ) in  November ; by  the 
aid  of  .\pril  rains  a good  crop  is  thought  secure, 
and  the  liarvcst  takc.s  place  in  the  end  of  May,  or 
the  beginning  of  June,  yielding  at  on  avenage 
8 or  12  for  1.  'Hie  species  of  corn  mostly 
grown  are  the  Tritirum  durum  (hard  wheat),  and 
Hordrum  vulaarv  (common  barley).  Maize  is 
not  much  cultivated,  except  in  the  W.  province; 
while  millet  for  fattening  cattle  is  planted  there; 
rice  chiefly  In  the  prov.  of  Oran.  Oats  not  l>c- 
ing  grown,  horses  are  fed  wholly  iqvon  barley  and 
straw.  The  plough  used  round  Algiers  ixthc  same 
os  that  of  Spain  and  Provence  ; hut  in  general  is 
not  shod  w'ith  iron.  It  i.s  drawn  by  cows  and  asses, 
very  rarely  by  horses;  yet  with  such  imperfect 
ploughing  the  crops  are  geiKTHlly  excellent, 
when  reaped,  the  ^lin  is  trodden  out  by  cattle  or 
horses;  and  aflur^ing  cle.ined  by  throwing  it 
up  against  the  wind,  is  dejmsiteif  in  subterra- 
neous caves  or  m.agazincs.  'Phe  pulse  crops  are 
beans,  lentils,  kidney  beans,  pexse,  and  garvan9os 
(cicer  |>ea);  turni|)s,  carroU,  cabbages  5:c.  are 
good  and  plentiful.  Endive,  cress  spinach,  and 


artichokes  are  in  season  from  October  to  June; 
aAer  which  come  calabashes  mallows  tomataa, 
and  water-melons.  Potatoes  arc  frequently  ^mwn, 
but  do  not  arrive  at  a Urge  sixe,  and  are  of  tnfe- 
I rior  quality.  The  date  is  the  principal  fruiS 
I and  is  by  }ar  the  m<»^t  valuable  i»roduct  of  the 
I country  S.  of  the  greater  Allas  It  t.s  propagated 
rhietly  by  young  shoots  and  yields  fruit  in  its 
6th  or  7th  vear ; it  attains  maturity  at  about  its 
.‘toth  year,  and  is  in  full  vigour  fur  60  or  70  more, 
after  which  it  gradually  detdines  till  it  becomes 
extinct  when  alH>ut  200  yearsold ! (,Viuic,p.  142.) 
Truly,  therefore,  might  Palladius  say,  Cui  /Uacet 
curai  aut-re  strculomm  dc  palmis  coaiirt  con»e^ 
\rrndu.  (/>r/.  12.)  During  its  maturity  it  yields 
, annually  from  15  to  22  clusters  of  dates  each 
; weighing  from  15  to  20  Ib.s.  The  date-palm 
. it  dies  is  always  succeeded  by  others 

■ from  shoots  or  kernels ; whence  may  prol>ably 
I have  originated  the  fable  or  ailegor)*  of  the  bird 
Phwnix.  The  lotus  or  atedra  bc.ars  a berry  sold 
all  over  the  S.  district.  Most  uf  the  fruit  trees 
common  to  EurnjH*  arc  found  in  .Algiers ; but  the 
fniits  are  inferior,  excepting  nectarines  |>caches, 
and  pomegranates ; there  are  no  hazel  nuts  fil* 
berts.  Strawberries  gooseberries  or  currants.  — 
'I’he  vine  is  cultivate  with  much  advantage;  tbe 
gra}K>s  rijH’n  by  the  end  of  July,  and  are  eatcu 
both  fresh  and  dry  by  the  natives  who  seldom 
make  wine;  though  this  no  doubt,  will  be  at- 
tempted, and  most  likely  with  success  by  the 
French.  Oil  of  a very  inferior  quality,  and 
alw'avs  acrid,  is  obtained  from  ihc  olive.  Melons 
and  Indian  itgs  are  largely  grown,  and  form  m 
considerable  part  of  the  fo^  uf  the  Arabs.  Jn 
some  grounds  near  Algiers  the  sugar-cane  is 
cultivatcHl.  Cotton  and  indigo  have  been  tried, 
and  the  climate  suits  them  well;  coifec  has  also 
been  tried,  but  is  not  found  to  succeed. 

('attle  constitute  the  principal  wealth  of  the 
natives.  Sheep  are  of  two  kinds : one  small,  with 
a thick  large  tail ; the  other  of  a much  larger 
size,  chiefly  found  in  the  country  of  the  Melano- 
Getuln?.  Sheep  of  the  line  'runisian  breed  are 
not  met  with.  Goats  pretty  abundant;  pigs  few, 
roiind-bodicd,  short-legged,  and  generally  black 
('attle  nsimlly  black;  their  milk  is  inferior  to 
that  of  Euro)>ean  cattle ; that  of  slu^cp  and  goats 
is  mostly  us^  in  the  making  of  cheese,  butter, 
Ac.  'i^e  Arabs  seldom  diminish  their  flocks  by 
killing  them  for  food,  but  live  on  their  milk,  woof, 
Ac. ; no  animals  arc  castrated,  'i'he  common 
beasts  of  burthen  arc  camels,  dromedaries,  asses, 
and  mules.  Dr.  Shaw  speaks  of  a singular  cross 
breed  bctw'oon  an  o.ss  and  a cow,  called  kumrtih, 
having  a sleeker  skin  than  its  sire,  no  horns,  but 
the  dam's  head  and  tail;  but  Hozet  savs  that  he 
had  not  been  able  to  find  any  trace  of  any  such 
animal.  Horses  are  not  of  the  pure  Arab  breed, 
nor  altogether  well  shaped,  being  lanky  and 
round-shouldered ; head  small,  and  not  ill 
formctl ; cars  erect ; and  they  are  hardy,  fleet, 
spirited,  and  docile : those  of  (Vran  are  accounted 
the  best.  They  ore  used  only  for  riding,  and 
like  the  camels  are  reared  and  live  in  the  tents 
with  their  owners.  (.^n»r,pp.  2 — 6.5.  166 — 170.; 
Hoxtt,  pp.  204 — 261.;  Camf>beli's  Letters  from 
S.) 

Trades  and  Manufactures.  — .\lmost  all  the 
trades  of  Europe  arc  followed  in  the  towns  ; but 
conducted  in  a verx*  inferior  manner,  as  well  be- 
cause of  the  indolence  as  of  the  ignorance  of  the 
natives.  I'he  Jews  ore  the  most  industrious,  and 
monoi»olisethe  greater  partof  the  external  trade, 
with  the  higher  branches  of  art,  being  the  chief 
jewellers,  watchmakers,  tailon,  Ac.  l*he  Arabs 
arc  merchants,  tanners,  and  carpenters  ; the  Ne- 
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«roes  masons,  bricUsycrs,  and  other  artificers;  the 
Kal>yles  extract  iron,  lead,  and  copper  fVom  their 
mountains,  and  manufacture  pinfX)M'der,  said  to 
be  superior  to  that  made  at  Al^^iers.  'I'he  chief 
manufactures  are  coarse  linen,  woollen,  and  silk 
stuifs,  (he  first  two  forming  the  greater  |)art  of  the 
dress  of  the  population,  leather  saddles,  bridles, 
carpets,  fire-arms,  steel  and  other  metal  articles, 
pottery,  mtnpowder,  but  very  inferior  to  that  of 
Europe.  >Vomen  only  are  employed  in  the  linen 
and  coarse  w'oollen  manufactures,  as  well  as  in 
the  slavish  occu)>ation  of  grinding  corn.  Euro- 
pean goods  are  much  in  re«)uest,  and  are  bartered 
in  the  8.  for  gold  dust,  ostrich  feathers,  &c. 

Trailf.  — Previously  to  the  occii{)ation  of  Al- 
giers by  the  French,  the  established  rates  of  duty 
were  5 and  10  per  cent,  on  imported  articles,  ac- 
cording to  the  stipulations  in  the  treaties  with  the 
countries  of  which  they  were  the  produce.  Hut 
these  general  rules  were  entirely  disregarded  in 
])ractice  ; and,  in  |M>int  of  fact,  little  or  no  trade 
could  be  carried  on,  except  by  those  who  obtained 
licences  to  that  effect  from  government,  which 
were  either  sold  to  the  highest  bidder,  or  to  those 
who  had  most  interest  with  the  Divan. 

Such  is  the  inexhaustible  fertiliw  of  the  soil, 
that  notwithstanding  the  luwstateof  agriculture, 
corn  and  animal  products  have  always  fonned  a 
princi)>al  i>anof  the  exports  ; and  Marseilles  and 
other  towns  in  the  8.  of  France,  with  Genoa,  &c. 
in  Italy,  used  to  derive  a considerable  part  of 
their  supplies  of  com  and  butcher's  meat  from 
Algiers.  Exclusive  of  these,  the  principal  arti- 
cles of  export  were  coral,  hiiles,  w*ooI,  wax,  oil, 
leather,  gums,  ostrich  feathers,  dates,  kermes,  &c. 
Hut  since  the  occupation  of  Algiers  by  the  French, 
the  exportation  of  corn  has  in  the  meantime  al- 
most entirely  ceased ; and  besides  the  supplies 
obtained  in  the  country  large  quantities  havebecn 
imported  for  the  use  of  the  French  troops. 

'1‘ he  other  principal  articles  of  importation  are 
cotton,  woollen,  silk,  and  linen  stufTk,  but  parti- 
cularly the  first;  wines  and  spirits;  sugar  and 
cutiee ; anns,  hardware  and  cutler}’,  Ac.  Sub- 
joined is  an  accountofthe  valueof  the  imports  and 
exi>orts  since  1831  : — 
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It  is  supposed  that  of  the  imports,  in  1837, 
about  one  third  part  were  on  account  of  the  army. 
No  duties  are  chargetl  on  French  commodities, 
nor  on  foreign  commodities  required  for  the  sub- 
sistence of  the  inhabitants,  or  to  be  used  in  agri- 
culture or  building.  On  other  articles  the  duties 
var}’  from  a fifth  to  a fourth  part  of  those  in 
the  French  tariff:  articles  prohibited  in  France 
are  charged  with  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  13  per 
cent  A tonnage  duty  of  2 fr.  is  charged  on 
foreign  ships. 

The  increase  of  shipping  has  been  quite  equal 
to  the  increase  of  trade  ; and  the  proportion  of 
both  in  the  hands  of  the  French  (s  rapidly  in- 
creasing. A regular  intercourse  Is  kept  up  by 
means  of  steam  packets  between  Marseilles  and 
Alters, 

The  barbarians  by  whom  this  fine  country  has 
been  so  long  laid  waste,  while  they  iicglecti^  all 
the  old  Roman  roads,  constructeil  none  them- 
selves; so  that  the  communication  between  differ- 
ent parts  was  very  difficult,  and  produce  could 
only  be  conveyed  on  thc«backs  of  mules  and  ca- 


mels. The  French  have  already  directed  their 
attention  to  the  repair  of  the  old  and  the  opening 
of  new  roads  ; measures  indispensable  alike  for 
their  own  security  and  the  development  of  the 
resources  of  the  country.  {^Tableau  tk  la  Situ- 
ation-, ij-c.  pp.  329 — 357.  5 

The  weights,  measures,  and  money  in  use  are, 

H'fitikii.  — ThfOnqujah  (1  Jtramnmn  HmJ  s Ibawistahi 
Canur  * lOU  roilil. 

JfMMim  ~ /ifirirf;  HolUh,  (IC'CS  liim;  sf  abnul  17 

CInu.  Dnf;  I’m  (4H  Ilirr*)  s St  S-iUt  m If  aglk:  l>»t-rU 

Tork;  (&lu  millffimn-*}  » ’,C0‘J9  fr«  bn|(. ; U<ml  ■ tUbj  (1SU 
rntdcfiwtr**}  s l‘S*4 

Mvrv  |>  a,  fullovv:  Cu/J,  S«i|iiln  ss  Sf.  Slotl'rainah 

= 7-|utlt«or  Irf.  t KnI  llMtdjowx  tm  V4  mcoMntwa.  Cpinitr,  L>vrl.efn 
i-vyth  of  a mon*. 

Frmch  monr;  U n«w,  hovvTtr.  in  ftwqunnt  nw,  ■ml  SiwnUlidollan 
worth  tlioui  Si.  4W. 

Jieiviiues It  is  impossible  precisely  to  as- 

certain the  amount  of  revenue  at  the  disposal  of 
(he  dey  of  Algiers  previously  to  the  French  con- 
quest ; but  It  would  seem,  according  to  the 
l^st  attainable  information,  that  it  may  be  fairly 
estimated  at  about  .3,0('0.000  fr. , or  120,000/.,  in- 
cluding therein  550,000  fr.,  or  22,000/.  of  tribute 
paid  by  Naples,  Portugal,  &c.  for  exemption  from 
piracy;  but  it  is  probable  that  the  taxes  )iaid  by 
the  ]>eople  amounted  to  at  least  three  or  four 
times  as  much.  I'hc  taxes  were  of  various  kinds: 
the  principal  was  the  tithe  (au'hr)  of  all  crops  ; 
and  there  were  also  poll  taxes  on  the  Jews,  w ith 
taxes  on  professions,  trades,  Ac. ; and  the  govern- 
ment derived  a considerable  sum  from  the  mo- 
nopoly of  wool,  leather,  salt,  and  wax.  These 
taxes  have  been  {mrtly  retained  by  the  French  ; 
but  the  more  oppressive,  with  the  mono|>olics, 
have  been  abolisheiL  A consldcmble  revenue 
hasl’oen  latterly  derived  from  the  sale  of  the  public 
lands  and  other  property  belonging  to  the  state, 
which  are  beginning  to  be  extensively  purchased 
and  occupied  by  Europeans. 

The  revenue,  which  in  1832  amountcil  to  only 
1,400,416  fr.,had  increasc’d  in  1837  to 3,039,775  fr. 
But  notwithstanding  this  increase,  the  occupation 
and  defence  of  the  Algerine  territory  entail  on 
F'rance  a hea>*y  annual  expenditure;  and  occa- 
sioned, for  a while,  considerable  doubts  as  to  the 
policy  of  her  continuing  to  hold  the  country. 

( TabUan,  ijr.  p.  383,  Ac.  ) 

The  tribute  of  the  Arabs  w*as  better  collected 
by  the  Turks  than  might  have  been  expected ; 
but  it  was  otherwise  witn  the  Kabyles.  No  sooner 
had  the  latter  got  intimation  of  the  approach  of 
Turkish  troops  to  enforce  payment  than  they 
hastily  decamped,  carrying  with  them  their  cattle 
and  ramilies  to  fa.stnesscs in  the  mountains;  so 
that  the  tribute  was  seldom  paid,  unless  the  dey's 
troops  succeeded  in  capturing  some  stragglers 
from  the  main  body,  or  some  stray  cattle,  ^ich 
were  usually  ransomed. 

The  Cftral  I'ishenf  is  prosecuted  from  the  mid- 
dle of  .\])ril  till  the  end  of  July.  Ten  years  being 
cenemlly  allowed  for  the  growth  ol  the  coraH 
uifferent  spots  are  amiiially  chosen  for  the  fishciy. 
I'oreignersare  allowed  to  fish  on  paying  a rent  to 
government  In  1836  there  were  245  boats  en- 
gaged in  the  fishery,  principally  at  Hono,  the 
revenue  accruing  on  which  to  the  F'rcnch  was 
242,222  fr.  (10.084/.)  The  value  of  the  coral 
exported  in  1837  was  1,163,513  fr.  {Tabkav^ 
4’C.  pp.  337.  353. ) 

The  Cwovemment  is  at  present  administered  by 
the  commandcr-in-chicf  of  the  F'rench  forces  in 
Algiers,  w ho  is  governor-general,  and  responsible 
to  me  F'rcnch  cabinet ; tncrc  is  besides  a civil 
inteiidant  Previously  to  1830  the  government 
was  vested  in  a dey,  or  pacha,  being  the  officer 
at  the  head  of  the  Turkish  soldier}’  in  the  re- 
gency, This  officer,  who  exercised  absolute  power, 
was  appointed  for  life,  but  was  rarely  permitted 
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to  die  in  office,  lie  was  chosen  out  of,  or  rather 
rose  from,  the  army;  and  in  the  words  of  Ur. 
Shaw,  any  bold  and  aspiring  soldier,  thouj^h 
taken  yesterday  from  the  plough,  might  be  con- 
sidered as  heir  apparent  to  the  throne ; and  with 
this  further  .idvantage,  that  he  lay  under  no  ne- 
cessity to  w'ait  till  sickness  or  old  a^e  had  ren>oved 
the  present  ruler : it  was  enough  if  he  could  pro- 
tect himself  w'ith  the  tame  scimitar  which  lie 
hod  the  hardihood  to  sheathe  in  the  breast  of  his 
redeccssor.*'  (SZtoiv,  p.  2t8. ) The  dey  nolitied 
is  accession  by  an  embassy  to  the  ^md  seig- 
nior ; by  whom  it  was  uniformly  confinne<l.  Rut 
he  did  this  merely  as  an  art  of  deference  to 
the  sultan  as  the  chief  of  Islamism,  ond  not  a.s 
recognizing  in  him  any  real  supremacy.  ITic 
dey  received  no  orders  from  the  Porte;  but 
acted,  in  all  respects,  as  an  independent  prince. 
He  presided  in  the  Divan,  Duwanee,  or  council 
of  state,  consisting  of  sixty  old  ofllcers  and  other 
high  functionaries,  and  which  nominally  formed 
the  government;  but  though  fonnally  convened 
every  .Saturday,  this  body  did  little  but  agree  to 
the  measures  prcviouslv  decided  U|K>n  by  the 
dey  and  his  favourites.  Fheir  ordinances  began 
with  “ We  su|K;rior  and  inferior  members  of  tJic 
mighty  and  invincible  militia  of  Algiers,  and  of 
the  whole  regency,  have  hereby  resolvctl."  Ac. 
Each  of  the  tnrec  provinres,  exclusive  of  Algiers, 
into  which  the  regency  was  divided,  was  governed 
by  a bci/t  nominated  by  the  dey,  and  res|>on.>>ible 
to  him' 

Except  in  the  towns,  where  they  were  absolute 
masters,  and  in  their  immediate  vicinity,  the 
Turks  had  but  a ven'  limited  authority  over  the 
mral  j>opiilation.  The  Arabs  and  Kabyles  af- 
fected un  almubt  entire  indc|Kmdencc,  obeying 
only  their  sheikhs,  and  frequently  committing 
hoMilities  on  each  other.  'Ibis  state  of  things 
has  hitherto  been  but  little  changed  under  the 
Prcnch  ; and  it  is  easy  to  sec  that  the  growth  of 
a regular  and  efficient  system  of  government  can 
only  be  gradual,  and  must  princii>ally  dc|>cnd  on 
the  spread  of  agriculture,  or  on  the  more  exten- 
kivc  occup.ition  of  the  country  by  a settled  popu- 
lation. 

AfiA’/ary  anti  A*;t'.r/  Force.  — Under  the  Turks 
the  dey  maintained  about  10,000  regular  infantry 
and  6,0(X)  cavalry' ; but  in  ca.se  of  need  he  could 
bring  into  the  field  a con.siderahle  bo<Iy  of  ir- 
regular tnwps,  hound  to  serve,  like  the  Europe.in 
forces  of  the  middle  ages,  for  a certain  number 
of  days  at  their  own  cost.  'Ilic  cavalry  was  re- 
cruited chiefly  among  the  .And)s  and  IJerbers. 
The  naval  force,  so  long  an  object  of  terror  to 
the  (.'hristian  powers,  was  never  vers-  formidable. 
In  when  it  was  nearly  annihifated  by  Ixjnl 
Exmouth,  it  consisted  of  4 frigates  of  from  40 
to  50  guru,  1 of  38  guns,  4 corvettes  12  brigs 
and  goelettcs,  and  dOgun-bonts.  In  1824  theircur- 
sairs  hod  again  begun  to  infe.st  the  seas;  ami  in 
1830,  on  the  capture  of  Algiers,  the  Krciich  found 
a large  frigate  in  dock,  and  two  others  in  the 
port,  2 corvettes.  8 or  10  brigs,  scvcrul  xebecks, 
and  3H  gun-boats.  (7?otc/,  lii.  pp.  362 — 380.) 
'fhe  French  troops  in  Algiers  in  1837  amounted 
to  .85,474,  exclusive  of  nearly  6,000  native  troops. 
'Phis,  however,  was  a much  larger  force  than 
had  l>ccn  embodied  in  any  previous  year ; though, 
considering  the  extent  of  the  country  and  the 
predatory  warlike  habits  of  the  natives,  it  does 
not  appear  likely  that  it  can  be  advantageously 
reduced. 

Jtisiice  ha.4  been  continued  by  the  French, 
except  in  {xilitical  coses,  much  on  the  same 
foaling  as  under  the  Turkish  di>minion ; being 
administered  by  the  rabbins  amongst  tlic  Jews, 


and  by  cadis  and  other  officers,  according  to  the 
Alussulman  law,  among  the  Turks,  Moors,  Arabs, 
&c.  In  Algiers,  questions  among  Europeans 
arc  decided  by  a civil  court,  and  a correctional 
and  criminal  court.  'I'hc  civil  court  finally  de- 
cides upon  all  cases  in  which  the  sum  in  dispute 
is  under  12,<xx>  fr.;  when  the  sum  exceeds  this 
limit,  an  a]>peal  may  be  made  to  the  royal  eourt 
of  Aix  in  France.  At  Oran  and  Bona  there 
are  I'rench  judges,  who  decide  cases  under  optical 
to  the  courts  oi  Algiers.  In  their  procedure  no 
departure  from  the  French  code  is  jiermittcd. 

Uclk^unu  — That  of  the  French,  and  conse- 
quently now  of  the  state,  is  Homan  Catholic; 
but  the  great  bulk  of  the  )>eo])Ie  profess  Moham- 
ined.anisin.  'I'hc  Negroes,  however,  are  mostly 
addicted  to  feticism  ; and  the  creed  of  the  Berbers 
is  scarcely  known,  as  they  suffer  no  strangers  to 
witness  their  rites:  they  j»ay  great  reverence  to 
their  marabouts  or  mouTa}>rift,  persons  who  prac- 
tise a rigid  and  austere  life,  and  who  sometimes 
aifect  to  |H*rfonn  miracles.  Ihey  regard  them 
as  inspired,  and  honour  their  tombs.  '1  his  custom 
has  crept  in  amongst  the  Jews,  who  venerate  the 
sepulchres  of  their  rabbins,  and  convert  them 
into  .synagogues.  Since  the  French  occupation 
a good  many  mosques  have  been  converUM  into 
Christian  churches. 

Morals  are  at  an  extrcmclv  low  ebb ; the 
inhabitants,  particularly  the  I^Ioors,  being  in 
cncral  grossly  sensual,  debauched,  and  romipt. 
’ublic.womcn  are  numerous,  and  syphilitic  dis- 
eases common,  and  endemic.  Drunkenness  is 
nut  very  frequent  amongst  the  natives;  but  the 
Frt'tich  have  lost  8,(XX> men  annually  from  excess. 

Public  Instruction.  — 'Fhe  Aloors  and  other 
inhabitants  of  the  towns  can  for  the  most  part 
read  the  Koran  and  write,  which,  however,  com- 
])rise  the  whole  of  their  instruction  ; few  under- 
.starid  arithmetic,  or  go  bevoiid  the  first  two  rules; 
and  thi.s  limited  instniction,  it  will  be  obsened, 
is  enjoyed  by  the  male  sex  only,  women  being 
brought  lip  in  the  most  complete  state  of  igno- 
rance. 'Ino  Moors  often  transact  business  bv 
placing  their  fingers  on  different  jwirts  of  each 
other's  hands,  without  speaking;  each  finger  and 
joint  denoting  a different  number.  Few  books 
except  the  Koran,  and  some  encomiastic  com- 
mentaries upon  it,  arc  ever  seen  or  sought  after. 
'I'hc  education  of  children  in  the  Koran  gws 
on  for  three  or  four  years,  when  their  tuition 
ceases.  The  French  liave  established  schools  of 
mutual  instniction  in  all  tlw  princip.*il  towns, 
which  arc  chiefly  superintended  by  Jews,  and 
tolerably  well  attended.  In  18.77,  there  were 
1202  pupils  at  the  French  schools  in  .Mgiers, 
Oran,  Hona,  Ac.;  out  of  these  no  fewer  than  885 
were  Europeans,  who  were  mostly  instructed  in 
Anibic.  The  native  sc’hools  in  yMgicrs  were 
attended  bv  695  pupils,  of  whom  more  than  a 
half  w ere  floors,  and  the  rest  Jews.  Hitherto 
verv  little  progress  seems  to  have  been  made  in 
diflnsing  a knowledge  of  French  among  the 
.Arabic  population.  {Tableou  tic  la  Situation, 
^c.  p.  2.T4.  ) 

Arts  awl  ,S<-ipnres.  — The  .Arabs  of  Algiers, 
though  descended  from  the  people  who  gave 
algebra  to  F.urope,  and  preserved  mt^heine 
during  the  dark  ages,  have  no  notion  cither  of 
arithmetic,  or  of  the  correct  measurement  of 
time  or  distance.  'Fheir  medicine,  tcK>,  is  in  the 
nidesl  sUite,  and  few  diseases  occur  that  do  not, 
under  their  treatment,  become  either  chronic  or 
mortal.  ITieir  remedies  consist  chiefly  of  super- 
stitious practices,  as  pilgrimages,  &c,;  or  inert 
dt‘coctions,  ns  that  of  imvllowa.  'I'hey  are  accus- 
tometl,  in  cases  of  rheumatism  and  pictirisy,  to 
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puncture  with  a red-hot  iron;  to  dress  wounds 
with  hut  butter,  and  sometimes  with  i)cp|H‘r.  salt, 
and  brandy ; and  on  the  ticld  of  battle  to  thrust 
wool  into  them.  When  amputation  is  resorted 
to,  it  is  performed  by  the  stroke  of  an  atogiian, 
and  followed  by  the  application  of  hot  pitch, 
lienee,  notwithstanding  their  aversion  to  change, 
we  need  not  wonder  that  latterly  the  French 
anny  surgeons  have  been  in  great  re<]uest  by 
the  natives.  Hospitals  have  been  established 
in  the  princi{>Al  towns,  and  vaccination  has 
been  introduced  (.VAatc,  p.  196 — 199.;  CampbfUj 
Let.  20. ) 

Jiuildinsh  I'urnUurf^  ijc.— 'Fhe  Rerbersor  Ka* 
byles  live  in  cabins  (irur6/<*.<)  made  of  the  branches 
of  trees  ]>Ia5tercd  with  mud  and  straw,  with  a low 
dnorand  narrow  glazed  IioIm  serving  for  windows; 
these  huts  arc  collecteri  together  in  small  groups 
or  lUisJtkrci.  'I'hc  Moors,  Jews,  Negroes,  and 
most  others,  except  the  Arabs,  live  in  houses 
built  on  a uniform  mtxlcl,  which  from  the 
earliest  limes  has  not  varied.  An  o|>en  cmirt-yard 
forms  the  centre,  around  which  arc  various  auart- 
incnts,  opening  upon  galleries  supported  by  light 
pilasters;  the  roofs  are  flat,  surrounded  by  a 
battlement  breast  high,  and  built  with  a compo- 
sition of  sand,  wood  ashes,  and  lime,  mixed  with 
oil  and  water,  calloil  lerratv;  whence  our  word. 
'J'he  rooms  arc  fl<K»red  and  cisterns  are  mode  of  | 
thiscomposition.  Watcr-cotirscs  arc  composed  of ; 
tow  and  lime  only,  mixed  with  oil ; this  mixture,  \ 
as  well  as  the  fumier,  soon  acijuiring  the  hard- 
ness and  impcTviousness  of  stone.  In  most 
h.ihitations  there  is  in  each  apartment  a raised 
platlunn  fur  sleeping  on,  the  bed  being  composed 
of  junk,  matting,  sheep-skins,  or  more  ccstly 
material,  according  to  circumstances.  'I'he  other 
furniture  consists,  among  the  nomadic  tribes,  of 
two  large  stones  for  ending  corn,  wmu  ht  by 
women;  a few  articles  of  pottery  and  bronze, 
amt  a rode  fmme  for  weaving.  '1‘ho  better  classes 
have  cushions  and  carpets  to  their  rooms,  the 
lower  part  of  their  walls  bidng  adorned  with 
coloured  hangings,  and  the  up|>er  part  ;uiintcd 
and  decorated  with  fret  work,  i'he  tents  of  the 
Arabs  ( the  amg'i/uiofthcancients)aresomctimes 
Called  khfmut^  from  the  shelter  they  afford ; and 
sometimes  btrl-el  sAn/ir,  or  houses  of  hair,  from 
the  weixs  of  goats'  hair  of  which  they  arc  made. 
'Fhey  are  constructed  at  this  moment  preciwly 
in  the  way  described  by  Livy  (lib.  xxix.  §61.), 
S?iUusl  ( Ut'U.  Jufc.  § 21. ),  V'irgil,  Ac.  They  are 
of  an  oblong  sha|K‘.  not  unlike  the  bottom  of  a 
ship  turned  upwards,  and  are  easily  set  up  and 
taken  down.  {Skaw,  nn.  20f^ — 222.  ) 

Drtis,  Foofl^  Ac.  — ine  tircss  of  the  Berbers 
is  very  rude  and  coarse ; that  of  the  other  classes 
varies  greatly ; but  it  is  common  with  both  sexes 
to  wear  abroad  a h:ik\  or  toga,  and  a beruotti, 
w'hich  covers  the  head  and  shoulders;  the  faces 
of  the  women  are  very  much  concealed.  \’egc- 
tiibles  form  the  chtci  diet  of  all  classes,  nut  a 
fourth  part  of  the  atiimal  food  being  consumed 
by  them  that  is  consumed  by  an  equal  {>opulation 
in  Eurui>e.  Bread,  couscuuson  (a  kind  of  Irish 
stew  ),  legumes,  ]x>tntoes  tomatas,  and  other  vege- 
tables, dre.s.sc'd  with  spices  <^il>  butter,  or  aromatic 
herbs;  Indian  figs  niisins  melons  imd  other 
fruits;  with  water,  sherbet,  and  colfei*,  — fonu 
the  main  articles  of  consumption.  (Sec  Axabia 
and  Barhahv.  ) 

Amuxments.  — Drinking  coffee  and  smoking 
tobacco  constitute  never-tailing  amusements. 
Almost  all  the  male  inhabitants  ufthe  towns  have 
a pipe  attache<i  to  the  button  of  their  vest ; and 
the  mure  indolent  and  uimlent  will  sit  for  days! 
in  cates,  unmindful  of  their  families,  smoking  [ 


I incessantly,  or  playing  at  chess.  In  the  countr}*, 
' fow  ling,  hawking,  and  hunting  the  wild  boar  and 
lion  arc  actively  pursuc<l.  Theatres  are  now 
opened  in  the  pnncipal  towns. 

'Jhe  Lan^unge  is  mostly  Arabic,  but  mixed 
with  ^Moorish  and  Phamiciaii  words.  The  Kabyles 
have  a iicculiar  language,  so  very  poor  that  it  is 
without  conjunctions  or  abstract  tenns,  and  is  in- 
debted to  the  .Arabic  for  these,  and  for  all  terms 
of  religion,  science,  Ac.  In  conversing  with  Eu- 
ropeans n Fruvea  is  made  use  of;  a mix- 
ture of  Spanish,  Italian,  French,  Portuguese,  Ac. 
(See  Baraaky. ) 

Historif,  — 'Diis  country  formed  part  of  the 
Roman  empire  ; but  during  the  reign  of  Valenti- 
nlan  111. Count  Boniface, the  governor  of  .Africa, 
having  revolted,  called  in  the  Vandals  to  his 
assistance.  The  latter  having  taken  possession 
of  the  countrj*,  held  it  tilt  they  were  expollctl  by 
Bclisarius,  a.  d.  564,  who  restored  .Africa  to  the 
E.  Empire.  It  was  overrun  and  conquered 
by  the  Saracens  in  the  7th  century ; and  was 
soon  aAor  divided  into  as  many  kingdoms  as  there 
arc  now  provinces.  Ferdinand  of  .Spain  having 
driven  the  Saracens  from  Europe,  followed  them 
into  Africa,  and  in  1504  and  1509  took  possession 
of  Oran,  Bugia,  Algiers,  and  other  places.  The 
natives,  wishing  to  throw  ofl'  the  S]>anish  yoke, 
had  recourse  to  the  famous  corsairs,  the  brothers 
.Aroudj  and  Khayr-e<f- Dyn,  better  known  by 
the  names  of  Barbaro^sa  1.  and  1 1.,  w ho  had  dis- 
tinguished themselves  by  the  boldiu-vs  and  suc- 
cess of  their  cntcriiriscs  against  the  Christians, 
'i'hc  brothers  speedilv  succeeded  in  expeiiing  the 
•Spaniards  from  all  t)ieir  ]H»ssessions  in  Africa, 
with  the  exception  of  Oran,  which  they  held 
to  the  end  of  the  18th  century.  Algiers  be- 
came the  centre  of  the  new  jx>wer  founded  by 
the  Barbarossa.s  ; the  survivor  of  whom  obtained, 
in  1520,  from  •Sultan  .Selim,  the  title  of  Dcy,  and 
a reinforcement  of  2,000  troops.  Since  tiien  it 
has  been  governed  nearly  in  the  manner  described 
above;  ai«l  has,  with  few  interruptions.  Carried 
on  almost  incci^nt  hostilities  against  the  jujwers 
of  Christendom,  capturing  their  ships  and  re- 
ducing their  subjects  to  slavery.  Attempts  have 
been  made  at  diflerent  perioda  to  abate  this  nui- 
sance. In  1541,  lh<*  emperor  Charles  V..  who 
had  sucesifully  achieved  a similar  enterjirise  at 
'i'unis,  arrived  w ith  a powerful  fleet  and  anny  in 
the  vicinity  of  .Algiers ; but  the  fleet  having  been 
immediately  overtaken  and  nearly  destro)cHl  by 
a dreadful  stonn,  the  troop.s,  w'ithout  provisions 
or  shelter,  underwent  the  greatest  privations ; and 
the  emperor  was  compelled  forthwith  to  reim- 
bark  such  of  them  as  had  escaped  the  Airy  of  the 
elements  and  the  sword  of  the  Turks.  {Hobcft- 
son$  Charlts  F.,  cap.  6.)  This  great  disaster 
seems  fur  a lengthened  period  to  have  discou- 
raged all  attempts  at  capturiog  Algiers.  France, 
however,  ns  well  as  England  and  other  pow  ers, 
rcpcatetlly  chastised  the  insolence  of  its  banditti 
by  bombarding  the  town ; but  in  general  the 
European  powers  preferred  negotiating  treaties 
with  the  riey,  and  purchasing  an  exemption  from 
theattacksof  the  .Algerine  cruisers, to  making  any 
vigorous  or  wclI-combine<l  efl'urt  fur  their  cfl'ectual 
suppression.  In  IBIS,  the  Americans  captured 
an  .Algerine  frigate;  ond  the  dey  consented  to 
renounce  all  claim  to  tribute  from  them,  and  to 
pay  them  C0,(X4)  dollars  as  an  indemnifleation  for 
their  losses.  But  the  most  effectual  chastisement 
they  ever  received  was  inflicted  so  late  as  1816 
by  the  Briti.^h  under  Lord  Exmouth;  when  Al- 
giers was  Iiombarded.  the  fleet  in  the  harbour  de- 
stroyed, and  the  dey  compelled  to  conclude  a 
treaty,  by  which  he  set  tlie  Christian  slaves  at 
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liberty,  and  enji^af^  to  cease  in  future  reducing 
Christian  captives  to  that  ignominious  condi- 
tion. But  it  is  exceedingly  doubtful  whether 
these  stipulations  would  Mve  been  better  ob- 
served than  others  of  the  same  kind  previously 
entered  into  by  his  predecessors. 

'Fhe  last  of  the  Algerine  deys  got  entangled  in 
altercations  with  the  French  government.  Pro- 
voked by  the  discussions  tliat  had  taken  place,  and 
the  claims  that  had  been  put  forward,  he  had  the 
temerity  to  strike  the  French  consul  on  the  latter 
)>aying  him  a visit  of  ceremony.  Redress  was, 
of  course,  demanded  for  this  gross  insult ; but 
instead  of  complying  w ith  any  such  demand,  the 
dey  took  and  demolished  the  French  ]>ost  at  La 
Culle.  This  was  equivalent  to  a declaration  of 
war;  and  France  dcteniiinwl  on  being  avenged. 
In  this  view,  she  fitted  out  a powerful  annanient, 
including  a land  force  of  nearly  ^,000  men, 
with  a formidable  train  of  aitille^,  under  the 
command  of  General  Bourmont.  'Inc  armament 
arrived  on  the  Algerine  coast  on  the  13th  of  June, 
1H30;  and  having  cffecteil  a disembarkation  on 
the  following  day,  Algiers  capitulated,  after  a 
feeble  resistance,  on  the  5th  of  July.  'Fhe  dey 
w-asaUuwLMl  to  retire  with  his  |>ersonal  property 
uimiolested  to  Italy,  and  his  troops  to  wherever 
they  chose. 

'fhe  French  found  in  the  treasury  of  the  dey 
gold  and  silver,  coined  and  uncoined,  of  the  va- 
lue of  47,639,011  fr.,  exclusive  of  stores  of  various 
kinds  vaUu^d  at  7.080,926  fr. 

Fhc  towns  of  Oran  and  Bona  soon  aRer  sub- 
mitted, and  the  bey  of  'Filteri  was  also  retluced  to 
obedience.  But  the  bey  of  Oran,  or  'I'lemscn. 
carried  ou  for  a lengthened  period  a series  of 
contests  and  negotiations  with  the  French,  which 
were  terminated  »n  1837  by  the  treaty  of  Tafim; 
hv  w hich  he  agreed  to  abandon  the  ni<iriliine|>arts 
of  the  province,  and  to  recognize  the  sujireinacy 
of  the  French  in  Africa.  'Ihe  bc^  of  Constan- 
tine was  less  easily  dealt  with.  Tnisting  to  the 
strength  of  his  princi))al  city,  its  distance  from 
Bona,  the  nearest  port,  and  the  badness  of  the 
mads,  he  braved  the  hostility  of  the  French.  In 
November,  1836,  a force  of  8,000  men,  under 
Marshal  Clausel,  advanced  against  Cunsumtine. 
But  the  expedition,  having  been  too  lung  de- 
layed, encountered  the  greatest  difiiciiltics  on  its 
march,  from  the  severity  of  the  weather,  and  the 
iiupracticable  nature  of  the  country;  so  that  when 
it  arrived  before  Constantine,  it  was  unable  to 
undertake  the  siege  of  the  place,  and  with  difii- 
culty  efTectLHl  a retreat.  'To  wipe  off  this  dis- 
grace a powerful  army  left  Bona  in  the  following 
autumn  for  the  attack  of  Constantine,  before 
which  it  arrived  on  the  6th  of  October,  llic 
Arabs  made  a vigorous  resistance  ; but  breaches 
having  been  cITectcd  in  the  walls,  the  city  was 
carried  by  storm  on  the  1 3th.  'I'hc  French  com- 
tnander-in-chief.  General  Damremont,wasktlled 
during  the  siege. 

'Hie  occupation  of  Algiers  by  the  French  has 
excited  some  jealousy  inthis  country,but  without 
any  reason.  Such  a conquest  must  undoubtedly 
weaken,  instead  of  increasing,  the  ppwer  of 
France.  But  though  in  this  respect  it  were 
otherw  ise,  the  benefits  which  it  cannot  fail  in  the 
end  to  confer  on  humanity  arc  so  great  and  ob- 
vious O.S  to  outweigh  all  other  considerations, 
'fhe  French,  ignorant  of  some  of  the  peculiarities 
of  Mohammedan  law,  and  especially  of  the  prac- 
tice of  bequeathing  property  in  trust  for  in- 
dividuals to  the  church,  appear  to  have  com- 
mitted some  injustice.  But  abuses  of  this  sort 
will  s}>eedily  disappear;  and  it  is  im;K>ssible  to 
overrate  the  advantages  that  must  result  from  the 


intro<!iictk>t'  of  European  laws,  arts,  and  sciences 
into  this  part  of  Africa.  Its  wc>aUh,  fxipulation, 
and  influence  in  antinnity  show  what  it  may  be- 
come. But  it  was  idle  to  expect  that  it  should 
ever  make  any  improvement  so  long  as  it  was 
domiiu‘ere<l  over  by  a brutal  soldiery,  or  till  it 
was  plaee<i  under  an  enlightened  government 
ca}uiblc  of  enforcing  order,  and  of  making  its 
regulations  and  itself  be  rcspecte<l.  It  were,  in 
fact,  much  to  be  w ishtnl  that  all  N.  Africa  were 
taken  (>os5ession  of  aiid  occu)>ied  by  the  Euro- 
pean imwcrs.  It  would  be  impossible  for  them 
to  extend  their  empire  in  this  quarter  with- 
out putting  down  intolerance,  barbarism,  and 
ignorance,  and  establishing  in  their  stead  libe- 
rality, civilization,  and  science.  (The  best  au- 
thorities in  relation  to  .\lgiers,  arc  the  excellent 
work  publishi'd  by  the  Minister  of  War,  in  Baris, 
entitli^.  Tableau  Ueln  HUualiot  ties  Elablisaemeuia 
Frau^ais  rW/»rr*c,  Barit,  18.38;  and  Dr. 
Shaw's  learned  and  invaluable  Travels.  ) 

Algirks  ( A1  Jezair,  or  the  Islands),  a mari- 
time city  of  N.  Africa,  cap.  of  the  above  country 
now  in  i^ssession  of  thehrench,  on  the  Mediterra- 
nean coast,  on  the  W.  side  of  a bay  about  11m. 
in  width,  and  6 deep,  tat.  36^  48^  30*^  N.,  long. 
30  }/  20^  £.  It  is  built  emphitheotrewise,  on 
the  face  of  a pretty  steep  hill,  having  for  its 
highest  point  the  or  citadel,  700  feet  above 

the  level  of  the  sea.  It  is  nearly  2 miles  in 
circ.  being  surrounded  by  thick  and  high 
walls,  Hanked  with  towers  and  bastions,  'i’he 
fortifications  tow'ards  the  sea  arc  comparatively 
strong ; but  those  011  the  land  side  are  incapable 
of  any  very  vigorous  defence,  and  are,  in  fact, 
commanded  by  the  adjoining  heights.  Algiers 
had,  previously  to  the  French  invasion,  5 gates, 
2 on  the  sea, and  3 on  the  land  side;  about  160 
streets,  5 squares,  2 palaces,  4 large  and  30  small 
moscpies  (some  of  which  arc  now  converted 
into  Christian  churches),  2 large  and  12  small 
synagogues,  many  buildings  for  the  military,  and 
al>out  10,000  private  houses.  'Fhe  pop.  was  for- 
merly estimated  at  from  110,COO  to  180,000 ; but 
there  can  no  lunger  be  any  doubt  that  the  lowest 
of  these  numbers  was  very  far  beyond  the  mark. 
It  ap]>enrs  from  a census  taken  on  the  12th  of 
February,  1838,  that  the  pop.  amounted  at  that 
e{Hx:h  to  25.962  individuals,  exclusive  of  about 
3,0(/O  Kabyles  and  others  not  classified.  It  is 
true  that  a considerable  emigration  of  Turks 
and  others  took  place  aAer  the  occu)>ation  of 
the  city  by  the  French  ; but  estimating  the  num- 
ber of  emigrants  as  high  as  10,(XX),  which  is  pro- 
bably beyond  the  truth,  still  the  population 
would  not  exceed  40,000.  Of  the  classifietl  ik>- 
pulation  in  1838,  about  7.500  were  C-hristians, 
6,000  Jews,  and  12,300  Moliammedans.  'Fhe 
city  has  a ven'  im{>using  appearance  from  the 
sea,  looking  lilcc  a succession  of  terraces,  the 
houses,  w hich  are  allwhitened,  giving  it  abrilliant 
aspect;  but,  on  entering,  the  illusion  vanishes  : 
the  streets  are  filthy,  dara,  crooked,  and  so  nar- 
row* that,  until  latterly,  the  widest  was  but  12 
feet  across.  'Fhe  French  have,  however,  taken 
dow'n  many  buildings  to  enlarge  the  streets, 
amongst  others  the  pnncijMil  mosque,  in  the  view 
of  m^ing  the  Place  du  Gourernetueuty  in  the 
centre  of  the  city,  a large  and  handsome  square 
in  the  Kuro]>ean  style.  'I'he  houses  have  Hat 
roofs,  that  command  a fine  view  of  the  sea  ; 
(hev  vary  from  two  to  thn‘c  siories  in  height, 
an<{  have  a quadrangle  in  their  centre,  into  which 
the  windows  uniformly  open.  'Fhe  streets  have, 
in  consequence,  a gloomy  appearance  ; and  they 
are  farther  darkened  by  the  successive  stories 
of  the  houses  projecting  over  each  other,  and  by 
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their  being  frequently  propped  up  by  timbers 
across  from  one  to  another.  l*he  “ islands” 
whence  Algiers  derives  its  name,  are  two  rocky 
ledges  opposite  its  N.  £.  quarter,  which  have  been 
united,  strongly  fortiHed,  and  connected  with 
the  main  land  by  a mole  ; another  mole,  stretch- 
ing  8.  W.  from  these  islands,  and  furnished  w-ith 
two  tiers  of  cannon,  incloses  the  harbour,  which 
is  rather  small,  and  incapable  of  accommodating 
any  vessel  larger  than  a middlc-sizcKl  frigate.  A 
light-house  is  erected  on  one  of  the  islands  at  the 
junction  of  the  two  moles.  The  Kasba  or  ci- 
tadel is  surrounded  by  strong  walls,  and  its  for- 
tifications have  been  repaired  and  strengthened 
by  the  French.  It  is,  in  fact,  a little  town  in  it- 
self. It  WO.S  here  that  the  French  found  the 
treasure  belonging;  to  the  dey  referred  to  in  the 

f>rcvious  article.  ’I'he  mosques  are  octagon  build- 
ngs,  with  a dome  and  minarets,  often  elegant, 
and  adorned  with  marble  colonnades.  There 
are  numerous  public  and  private  fountains,  and 
baths  of  all  kinds;  for  though  furmcrlv  dc.stitute 
of  water,  .Algiers  is  now  well  supplied  with  that 
important  element,  which  is  brought  to  the  tow  n 
by  aqueducts  constructeni  in  the  lust  century*,  and 
which,  previously  to  the  French  occupation,  were 
kept  in  repair  by  funds  set  ajmrt  for  that  purpose. 
Itinny  shops  have  been  opened  by  £uro|>enns; 
they  consist  of  recesses  in  the  sides  of  the  houses, 
about  7 R.  by  4 ; but  business  is  mostly  trans- 
acted in  the  bazars,  which,  with  barbers’  shops 
and  cafes,  arc  the  chief  places  of  resort  fur  the 
natives.  Algiers  is  now  the  residence  of  the  go- 
vernor-general of  the  French  jiossessions  in  Afri- 
ca, and  of  the  principal  government  functionaries 
and  courts  of  justice.  It  was  created  the  scat 
of  a bishopric  in  1838;  is  strongly  garrisoned; 
and  has  a regular  intercourse  by  steam  packets 
with  Marsidlles.  The  manufactures  arc  chiefly 
those  of  silk  stulTk,  girdles,  purses,  clocks, 
jewellery*,  woollen  cloths,  X'oubr,  sandals, 

harness,  carpets,  junk,  bronze  utensils,  Ac.  The 
markets  are  well  provided  with  meat,  vegetables, 
and  fruit ; provisions  generally  cheap,  excepting 
bread,  which  is  clear:  there  were  no  ovens,  and 
only  handmills  for  grinding  com,  before  the 
occupation  by  the  French.  Euro{H*an  manners, 
habit^  and  dresses  are  common ; as  many  hats 
arc  sc^n  as  turiians  ; cii^rs  replace  pipes,  shops 
bazars;  grand  hotels,  cares,  billiard  tables,  eating 
houses,  cabinets  litteraires  have  been  set  up,  and 
a circus,  cosmorama,  and  opera  established.  The  | 
streets  have  all  received  l*rench  names.  In  IH.'t? 
there  were  at  .Algiers  223  fine  days,  6.3  on  which 
it  rained,  and  60  during  which  the  sky  w*as  co- 
vered with  clouds.  'Hiere  arrived  at  Algiers 
in  18.37,  905  vessels  of  the  burden  of  74.762  tons. 
Of  these  29  vessels,  tonnage  6,36.1,  w ere  from 
England  ; and  25  vessels,  tonnage  4..581,  from 
British  possessions  in  the  Mediterranean.  The 
environs  of  Algiers  are  very  lieautiful,  and  for 
some  miles  round  intorspeiiu;d  with  great  iium- 
hers  of  elennt  villas.  There  are  2 small  suburbs, 
those  of  llab-el-Oued  and  Bal>-a-Zoun ; the 
former  to  the  N.,  the  latter  to  the  8.  of  the  citv. 
About  a mile  S.  of  the  Kasba  is  the  Sultan 
Ussi^  or  fort  of  the  cmpi*ror,  an  irregular  polygon 
without  fosse  or  counterscarp,  about  ^ ni.  in 
circumference.  It  stands  on  the  spot  where 
Charles  V.  encamped,  a.  n.  1541,  and  com- 
pletely commands  the  town  ; but  is  itself  com- 
mandcil  by  Mount  Boujereah.  'Ilic  ancient  city 
of  Kustonium,  the  capital  of  Juba,  was  situated 
not  far  from  Algiers,  to  the  W.  of  Torretta  Cica ; 
some  ruins  of  this  city  still  exist.  Algiers  was 
founded  A.n.  935.  For  some  notice  of  its  his- 
tory, see  the  previous  article.  (See  7a6^u  de 
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la  jS/ttoKon,  ; Rosety  iii.  pp.  14—88. ; Shaw's 
Travels,  pp.  33 — 35.  ) 

ALGOA  BAY.  Sec  Post  Elizasrh. 

ALIIAMBKA.  Sec  Granada. 

ALHANDKA,  a tuwn  of  Portugal,  pror.  Estrenis- 
dura,  on  tlie  Tagus,  18  m.  N.  N.  E.  Lisbon.  Pop.  1,600. 

ALIC  ANT,  (on.  Luccntum),  a sea-port  town  of  Spain 
in  Valencia,  rap.  pror.  same  name,  on  the  Mediter- 
raoean,  Ut.  .*18'^  2(/ 41"  N.,  long.O^  30^  W.  Pop. about 
14.000,  having  declined  from  3I.&  0 (n  IBIO.  It  U situated 
between  mountains  at  (he  bottom  of  a spai'ioui  ^v, 
having  Cape  la  Huerta  at  Its  K.  E.  extremity,  and  Isla 
Plana  on  the  S.  Large  vessels  anchor  from  4 to  1 m. 
from  shore,  and  small  craA  He  alongside  the  pier,  which, 
though  incomplete.  Is  about  3*i0  yai^s  in  length.  Alicant 
U defended  by  a castle  on  a rock  about  4CKJ  feet  high. 
Streets  narrow  and  crooked  ; but  when  visited  by  Mr. 
Townsend  they  were  well  p.\ved  and  clean.  None  of  its 
churches,  convents,  or  other  public  buildings  deserves 
notice.  It  has  a srho<il  of  navigation,  and  has,  or  at  ail 
events  had.  an  institution  for  providing  for  orphans,  de- 
serted children,  and  the  sons  of  soldiers,  we  are  not 
aware  whether  the  •*  House  of  Mcrey,”  founded  In  1786, 
and  intended  to  assist  in  the  suppression  of  mendicity, 
still  exists.  (Tuu'fUtnd,  Hi.  n.  IM.)  I'he  trade  of 
Alicant,  though  siUl  considerable,  has  fallen  much  off, 
partly  in  consequence  of  the  emancipation  of  America, 
but  more  through  the  influence  of  oppressive  duties  and 
the  disturbed  state  of  the  country.  Its  cx;K)rts  consist 
principally  of  wine,  almonds  (id.coo  cwt.),  barilla  (50,(1X) 
to  90,'  to  cwt.),  olives  and  olive  oil.  brandy,  tigs,  salt, 
esparto-rush.  wool,  silk,  linen,  Ac.  The  imports  con- 
sist principally  of  linens,  solt^-fish,  com.  cotton  and 
cotton  stulTs,  colonial  produce,  timl^r,  kc.  (Besides 
Tov'nserui,  see  IngUt's  Spain,  U.  304. ; Cornmunicatums 
/runt  Consw/.  Ac.) 

ALK'ATA.  or  LICATA,  a sea-port  town  on  the  8. 
coast  of  .Sicily,  Val  di  Girgenti,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Salso, 
lat.  37'='  4'  'it/*  N..  long.  \3^  M'  40*^  E.  Pop.  13.463.  It 
Is  built  partly  on  the  beach  and  partly  on  the  slope  of  some 
hills.  Its  wails  have  gone  to  dmy,  and  neither  of  its  two 
castles  Is  of  any  considerable  strength.  It  is  a |K>or- 
looking  place,  but  exports  consldorablo  quantities  of  com, 
with  suiplmr  and  soda,  pistachio  nuts,  almonds,  maccaroni, 
Ac.  The  i»ort  is  shallow,  so  that  large  vessels  must  load  In 
the  offing.  or.Toad,  about  a mile  8.  W.  of  the  town,  where 
they  are  cx|>osed  to  the  southerly  winds.  (Sirmbume's 
Tvo  SicUies,  li.  p.  ‘.’97,  4lo  ed.  ; Smuth's  Sieity,  p.  l'A>.) 

ALIt’l'DI,  tlie  m >st  W.  of  the  Li|iari  islands,  36  n. 
E.  N.  K.  Palermo.  Pep.  SCO.  It  is  about  6 m.  in  circ., 
rites  abruptly  from  the  sea,  with  irregular  ravines  and 
precipitous  hills.  It  is  cultivated,  wherever  there  is  any 
soil,  with  singular  and  laborious  Imlustry,  and  produces 
most  excellent  whtat,  liariila,  flax,  capers.  Ac  Tbo 
people  arc  s.'Ud  to  be  exceedingly  healthy  ; it  has  only  twu 
unsafe  Un«UtiK*placei),  ami  Is  rarely  visited  by  itrangert, 
(5fMylA‘s  Sictly,  p.  S77.) 

aLIGIIUK,  a strong  fort  of  llindostan,  in  the  district 
of  tho  some  name.  tMAween  the  Ganges  and  the  Jumna. 
f>3  m.  N.  Agra,  Iat.a7‘»  66'  S..  long.  77''  MK  E.  U was 
taken  by  stonn  in  803  ; and  was  soon  after  made  the 
iiead-quarters  of  a civil  establishment  for  Die  collection  of 
tlic  revenue,  and  the  administration  of  Justice.  TheN. 
portion  of  the  district  of  Allghur  it  a desolate  trat  c,  over- 
»prrad  with  low  jungle  ; hut  the  S.  portion  is  fertile  and 
highly  cultivated.  Tneiutives,  though  turbulent,  are  su- 
perior to  the  Bengalese,  arsd  other  tribes  more  to  the  East. 

ALKMAAR,  a town  of  N.  Holland,  cap.  arrood.  and 
cant.,  on  the  great  ship  canal  from  Amsterdam  to  the 
Ileliler.  20m.  >.  N.  W.,  the  former,  laL  62^38'  N.,  long. 
4<=>  44'  46"  E.  Pop.  9.600.  It  is  ilrongly  fortified  and 
well  built ; there  are  many  fine  canals,  shaded  with  trees, 
and  the  whole  town  has  a strikingly  clean  and  comfort- 
able appearance.  I'he  H&(ei  de  i tlU  and  the  arsenal 
are  the  only  public  buildings  that  deserve  notice.  It  U 
the  seat  of  a court  of  primary  jurisdiction,  and  has  a 
cnllego,  physical  society,  theatre,  concert  hall,  Ac. 
Vast  quantities  of  excellent  butter  and  cheese  are  pro- 
duced  in  the  surrounding  meadows.  Exclusive  of  butter, 
about  40,000  tons  of  cheese  are  said  to  be  annually  dli- 
l>osi'd  of  in  its  markets.  It  also  manufacturrs  canvass, 
and  has  a considerable  trade  in  cattle,  corn,  tulips.  Ac. 
Its  commerce  has  t>cen  mateilally  facilitated  by  the  con- 
struction of  the  great  canal.  \Vlthnut  the  town  Is  a fine 
promenade,  limflAr  to  those  at  the  Hague  and  at  Haarlem. 
In  1.673.  Alkmnar  was  invested  by  tne  Spaniards;  but 
having  l>een  repulsed  w iih  great  loss,  in  an  attempt  to 
take  the  town  in*  storm,  they  abandoned  the  siege.  In 
I7!i9,  the  .Anglo- Russian  army,  under  the  Duke  of  York, 
advartced  from  the  lleldcr  as  far  as  Alkmaar.  (i>tcf. 
{jiotrapkiquc  ; Murray’s  Hand-book,  ^c.) 

ALLAHABAD,  an  extensive  and  populous  pror.  or 
soubah  of  Hindostan  proper,  between  the  24th  and  96th 
deg.  N.lat.,  and  79th  and  R3d  E.  long.  It  Is  lx>undt‘d  on 
the  N.  by  Oude  and  Agra,  S.  hj  Gundwana,E.  by  Bahar 
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and  Oundwma,  and  W.  by  Malwah  and  Airra.  It  Is 

aVMit  270  m.  in  length  by  about  120  in  breadth. 

It  it  divided  into  the  rulluwlnK  xlllahi  or  di*trlcti.  vl*. : 
1.  Allahabad  ; 2.  Benaret ; 3.  Miria|>oor;  4.  Juonpoor; 
ft.  The  Rewah  territory  ; 6.  Bundolcund  ; 7.  Cawnpoor ; 
8.  Maniepoor  territory.  It  It  watered  hy  the  Ganget. 
Jumna,  and  other  great  rirert.  AdJ.tcent  to  thoft^rmer, 
the  country  it  flat  and  very  productive.  Init  in  the  S.  W., 
in  the  Bundelcund  district,  it  formi  an  eler.iU'd  table- 
land. diverilfled  with  high  hill*  containing  the  celebrated 
diamond  mines  of  Poonj^.  The  flat  country  is  extrcnifly 
sultry,  and  subject  to  the  hot  winds,  from  which  the 
more  rlcvatesl  region  is  exempted.  In  the  hlHy  roun. 
try.  where  the  rivers  are  less  numerous  than  In  the 
plains,  the  i»eriodical  r.dns  and  well-water  are  chiefly 
relied  on  for  agricultural  purposes.  On  the  w hole,  how- 
ever. Allahabad  Is  one  of  the  richest  provinces  of  Hin- 
dustan. Tl»e  priitcipai  arlich's  of  exin*rt.  are  mgar. 
cotton,  lndlg»>,  rollon  cloths,  opium.  salt|  etre  diamonds. 
Ac. ; and.  In  Addition,  it  produces  ali  kinds  uf  grain  and  a 
vast  variety  of  fruits. 

The  chief  towns  are  Allahabad,  Benares,  Callinger, 
Chatterpf»re,  Chtinar,  Ghaiypore,  Juaiipore,  and  Mir- 
sapore.  The  whole  of  this  extensive  province  is  now 
suoject  to  the  British  government  ; the  Benares  district 
having  bt‘cn  ced***!  in  I77ft ; Allahabad  and  ti»e  adjacent 
territory  In  |i^l  ; and  the  districts  of  Bundelcund  in  lHfj3. 
Seven-eights  of  the  lnhahlt.ints  are  supposed  lobe  Hin- 
doos, the  remainder  Mohammedans. 

ALLatiaBAD,  an  ancient  city  of  Hindostan,  cap.  of  the 
above  prov.  and  dlstrlrt.  near  the  confluetu'c  of  the 
Ganges  .and  Jumna,  being  by  iho  course  of  the  river 
s»J0  m.  from  the  sea,  but  the  distance  in  a direct  line  from 
Calcutta  Is  onlv475m.;  from  Benares,  75  m.  ; and  from 
Agra.  2*1  m..  lat.  27'  N.,  lung,  si®  5<P  E.  At  a 
sh‘>rt  distance  from  the  city,  at  the  junction  of  the  rivers, 
is  situated  the  f-irtress,  foundcxl  by  the  emperor  Acbar, 
In  15M3  ; but  much  improved  since  It  came  Into  the  pos- 
session of  the  British.  It  Is  lofty  and  exteoilvo,  com- 
pletely commanding  the  n.avlgatlnn  of  l>oth  rivers.  On 
the  sea  side  it  is  defended  bytheold  walls  ; but  on  the  land 
side  It  is  regularly  ami  strongly  forlifled.  It  rould  not 
be  taken  hy  a European  army.  exce|d  by  a rcguhir  siege  ; 
and  to  a native  army  it  would  he  all  hut  irapregn-ahle ; 
and  bence  It  has  selixrted  as  the  grand  military 

depftt  of  the  upper  provinces. 

HHttg  situated  at  the  i^iint  of  union  of  two  great  na- 
vigable rivers.  Al!ahab.-ui  would  s»'<*m  to  be  In  o e of  the 
finest  pokteions  in  India  for  being  the  scat  of  an  exteitsive 
commerce.  And  if  we  suppose  with  D'.Anvllle  and 
Dr.  ibdicTtM^n,  that  It  f'ccujdes  the  site  of  the  ancient 
PalilK^thra.  it  rcrt,iinly  ranked  among  the  first  coin- 
mercUl  cities  of  antiquity.*  But  In  modern  times  it 
does  not  appe.ir  to  h.t»e  ever  attained  to  i»ie  magnitude 
or  Importance  that  might  h.ive  bt‘en  antirlpatetl.  For- 
merly, however.  It  was  ix;th  m'>re  p''pulous  and  flimlsli- 
ing  than  at  pn^^ent.  A consMerable  cotton  manufacture 
is  said  to  have  been  driven  from  the  town,  by  (he  ex- 
actions of  the  native  officers  of  the  Oiidc  guvenunent, 
According  to  Hamilton,  the  p<ip.  ntnounti*'!.  In  IWO,  to 
aliout  20.^100.  exelusive  of  the  mlliia^’y  ; and  there  is  no 
room  for  thlnkln*  It  lias  been  matorhilly  increased 
in  the  Interval.  The  liouses  are  of  mu.i,  ralseii  on  the 
foundations  of  more  substantial  brick  edifices  that  iiave 
fallen  Into  deear.  Hcber  says,  It  has  a di‘<olate,  ruinous 
appearance.  an<l  that  it  has  obtained  among  the  nalives, 
the  name  of  Fuketiitbafi.  (beggar  lUmde  !)  It  Is  the  per- 
manent station  of  a high  court  of  justice  — SmL  r Mo- 
/yssiV,  commission:  and  hoi  a school  formed,  In 
for  the  educ.iiion  of  the  natives.  Allahabad  has  been  In 
possession  of  the  British  siiKc  I7f>>'>. 

Besides  the  G.vnges  and  Jumna,  the  Hindoos  ladieve 
that  another  river,  the  hereswati,  joins  the  otlicr  two 
from  ^iow  ground.  In  consequence  uf  this  extraordinary 
junctioti,  .AllohalMd  is  reckone*!  peculiarly  holy,  and  it 
annually  visited  by  many  thoiu.snds  of  pilgrims,  who 
come  from  all  parts  of  Ilinilosuii  to  bathe  and  purify 
themselves  In  the  sacred  stream:  in  some  years  their 
numliers  h.xve  amounte<l  to  nearly  2W,0(>0,  each  of  them 

ayinx  a small  t.ix  to  government : — ••  When,”  says 

Ir.  Ilamllton.  “ a pilgrim  arrives,  lie  tits  down  on  the 
bank  uf  tiie  river,  and  has  his  head  and  body  shaved,  so 
that  each  hair  may  f.ill  into  the  water,  the  sacred  writ- 
ings promising  him  one  million  of  yc.xrs'  residence  In 
heaven  for  eicryliair  to  det>oslted.  After  shaving,  he 
Mtiies  ; and  the  s une  day.  or  the  next,  performs  the  ob- 
sequies of  his  dece.'itftl  a’ceestots.  The  tax  acenting  to 
government  fur  permiksion  to  bathe,  is  3 rupees  each 
pCTkon  ; but  a much  g«,-ater  exjieuse  Is  incurred  in 
cbiritT  and  gifts  to  the  Brahmen,  who  are  seen  sitting 
by  the  river-side.  Many  persons  renounce  life  at  tiiii  holy 
confluence,  by  going  in  a boat,  after  {>erformance  of  cer- 
tain suUmmiues,  to  the  exact  sikH  where  the  three  rivers 

a K<*novli liriiivs  ihst  Puna  ocrupletths 

site  of  rsJlUithrv.  iWrm.4rt  ttf  a Xan  ttf  lUndMtAn.  36  ri,  p.  S9.) 
iSul  thr  rvotowiiis  of  Pr.  RotnvTkon,  tuuiulvd  on  the  «at»n>cntt  m 
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unite,  wltere  the  devotee  plunges  into  the  strMm,  vltfa 
throe  Dots  of  water  tied  to  his  body.  Occasionally,  also, 
some  lose  their  lives  by  the  eagerness  of  these  devotees 
to  rush  in  and  b.-ithe  at  the  most  sanctified  spot,  at  a 
precise  ^Hod  of  the  moon,  when  the  immersion  possesses 
the  hignest  elBcary.  The  Bengalese  usually  perform 
the  pilgrimages  of  Gaya,  Benares,  and  Allahahaa  in  oo« 
journey,  and  thereby  acquire  gre.*it  merit  in  the  es- 
timation of  their  countrymen. '*  (HamiUi/n's  (jncttcer  : 
Hehcr,  1.  pp,  441 — 445.) 

Allakas.vd  (District  op), consists  of  the  territorr 
immediately  adjacent  to  the  citv  of  AllahalMd.  In  liilft. 
it  cunt aiiioa  1 ,(>55,  lOG  bcgaiis  t of  cultivated  land,  assessed 
at  279J124/.  a year  of  jumma,  or  land  revenue.  At  the 
same  time  it  contained  3DA,ni2  begahs  of  land,  fit  for 
cultivation,  and  I.IUU.TT?  waste.  It  is  watered  by  the 
great  rivers  Ganges  and  Jumna,  and,  when  well  cul- 
tivauxl.  is  retuarkubly  fertile.  Wheat  is  the  princi(>al 
crop  ; but  the  culture  of  cotton  and  indigo  has  greatly 
Iticrcascxl— and  that  of  opium  has  also  been  Intruduced. 

A consUierahle  quantity  of  cotton  cloths,  and  chtntxes. 
were  formerly  produced  ; btit  this  branrh  of  industry  is 
now  nearly  annihilated  In  consequence  of  the  native 
manufarturci  being  undersold  by  the  British.  This 
district  suffered  considerably  from  the  jumma,  or  land 
revenue,  hailng  been  fixed  at  too  high  a rate,  when  the 
]>erpetua]  assessment  was  introdiiretl.  It  has  been  tho 
tlivatre  of  a considerable  number  of  gang  robbrrlck  ; but 
these  have  been  eillier  wholly  suppressed,  or  greatly 
dUnlnlibed  in  consequence  of  t^e  introduction  of  a more 
efflcieiU  police.  {Part.  Paper$,  No.  753.  ill.  Scss.  1832, 
p.  G9,  Ac.  X J/<rmf7/on‘s  Gaxetetr.) 

ALLAN  (BRIDGE  OF),  a neat  village  of  Scotland, 
on  the  Allan.  3 in.  N.  W.  Stirling.  It  is  a goo»l  deal 
resorted  to  In  summer  byvUilers,  on  account  of  a mineral 
spring  In  the  vicinity. 

ALL.AL'  (.'11,  a town  of  France,  dep-  liowhtt  du  Phone, 

5 m.  E.  N.  K.  Marsc-illri.  Fop.  3.ACU.  It  Is  bullion  tho 
declivitv  of  a hill,  and  is  very  ancient. 

ALLfeGH AN V.or.\rPAI,ACIIIAN  MOUNTAINS, 
a chain  of  mountains,  in  the  l>.  .States  of  N.  America, 
running  in  a N.  E.  and  S.  W.  direction  from  the  N.  paru 
of  Alaluma  and  Grorcia.  to  the  sUte  of  Maine,  a distance 
of  about  1.200  m.  it  consists  of  a numiscr  of  ridges, 
having  a mean  breadth  of  alyjut  100  m.  and  a mean  eleva- 
tion of  from  2.-500  to  3.000  feet.  'I'hc-lr  highest  summits 
are  In  N.  Hojopshlrr.  where  they  attain  to  an  elevation  of 
l)ctween  G.IjOO  and  T.OOO  fiH*t.  They  are  almost  every 
whore  clothed  with  forests  and  intersi-ersed  with  delight- 
ful values.  Their  sleep<-«l  side  is  towaids  the  E.,  where 
granite.  gne1ss.aiict  other  primitive  rocks  arc  to  be  seen. 
On  the  W they  sloj.v'  down  by  a gentle  declivity  continucxi 
to  the  Ml-‘i'>  i.j'i.  iron  aiw  lca»l  are  both  met  with,  the 
forme  r In  gr«-.a  ubundanre,  In  various  iiartsof  the  r.-uige  ; 
.md  the  considerable  quantities  of  gold  that  have  been 
found  in  t)ie  streams  in  the  upper  |>arts  of  N.  Carolina 
and  Gtmrgi.i.  rliuw  (hat  it  also  is  among  (he  products  of 
(he  .Aileglianit'S.  Rut  coal  secerns  to  be  by  far  tho  most 
Important  of  their  mineral  riches.  Vast,  and  all  but 
inexhaustible  Ixxls  of  bituminous  and  of  anthracite  or 
stone  coal,  are  found  in  different  parts  of  the  chain,  and 
are  alrea<ly  very  extensively  w rought.  The  quantities  of 
anthracite  brought  to  FhiUflclph'.'i,  partly  for  the  supply 
of  the  citv.  and  partly  for  shipment  to  other  plAcei,  have 
wonderfully  inrteasevi  during  the  last  dozen  years.  Salt 
springs  are  abundant  ail  alung  the  W.  sln|»c  of  the  Alle- 
gnanies,  and  from  some  of  them  large  supplies  of  salt  are 
procured.  Titis  mountain  syrtem  Ucrosvea  by  the  Hudson 
river,  and  is  the  only  Insiaiice  known,  except  that  of  tho 
St,  Lawrence,  of  the  ocean  tides  p.•w^lng  through  a pri- 
mitive mountain  chain,  and  carrying  depth  fur  the 
largest  vessels,  it  Is  also  crussrd  by  several  canals  and 
railways.  {Daiby't  fiop  of  Ike  tni/rd  passim  ; 

Mttdurr't  (irolon,  Ac.) 

ALLEN  (BO(j  OF),  the  name  usually  jriren  to  the 
extensive  tracts  of  moritss  situated  In  Kildare,  and 
King's  and  Queen's  counties,  and  the  adjoining  counties 
of  Ireland.  These  do  not  however  form,  as  Is  rommonly 
8Up|>o«ed.  one  great  maraxs.  hut  a number  of  contiguous 
morasses  separated  by  rid^  of  dry  grouivl.  Though  fiat 
the  bog  hasn  mean  elevation  of  about  2.V)  feet  alxive  (he 
lend  of  the  sea.  and  givt-s  birth  to  son-.e  of  tbe  prlnripal 
IrUh  rivers,  as  the  Barrow,  flowing  S.,  and  the  Boyne  R 

ALLEN  (LOUGH  q a lake,  co.  I/eltrim,  Ireland, alwuit 
10  in.  in  length, ami  fntm  4 to  A In  width.  This  Lake  is 
generally  supposed  to  Ik-  the  source  of  the  Shannon,  and 
it  has  perhaps  the  best  litlv  to  that  distinction.  It  is  ele- 
r.iled  1(4  feet  al><)ve  the  level  of  high  waur-m.vrk  at 
Limerick  ; and  the  Shauium  has  been  rendered  navigable 
as  far  as  the  Lough. 

ALL  END  OKI'.  ati>wn  of  Hesse  Caasel,  on  the  Werra, 
W m.  K.  S.  E.  Ca«sel.  I'np.  3,<*>0U.  Tlicro  U in  tho 
vicinity  a considerable  salt-work. 

Scrato  snd  Arrl«n,tM»ii  i©  pr*T»r  comiuvlvei*  ih©  litcnlit;  eg  Tsll- 
bothrs  And  AllsHtbad.  oa  Anrif^  tadia.  mav  Alii.) 

i A twgah  ran©,  in  lis*.  l>ui  Is  gcnwrallj:  al<mi  arvv-tbird  of  on  am 
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ALLEN8TB1N,  a town  in  Rjut  PrustU.cap.  cIrc.,on 
the  Alie.  27  m.  8.  8.  W.  lIcUsUTg.  Hop.  a.fioo.  It 
hu  ARTTimtuitim,  and  of  di>tli  and  earthen  warp. 

ALLKSTAR,  a town  In  the  peninsula  of  Malacca. whicii 
contained,  in  2,000  bouses. 

ALl.HVAiil).  a town  of  France,  den.  Itire.cap.  cart., 
21  m.  N.  E.  Grenoble.  Hop.  2,5‘^‘j.  There  are  ruluaMe 
iron  and  copper  mines  In  its  vicinitj',  and  founder  les  wiirrc 
iron  of  an  excellent  description  is  prepared  for  conversion 
into  steel,  and  also  for  being  cast  Into  cannon.  In  the 
ndghbiHtrhood  are  the  ruins  of  the  castle  of  Bayard,  the 
birth-place  of  the  famous  knigiit  of  that  name  — the 
cheraiiiT  tani  peur  et  tans  rcprocke. 

ALLIP.n,  a drp. almost  in  the  centre  of  France,  so 
calleii  from  the  river  AHier,  one  of  tiic  prlncitial  affluents 
of  the  L<*ire,  which  traverses  it  from  a.  to  N„  bitween 
46^  W'.and  4C®  47'  N.  lat.,  and  2°  16'  and  8‘-’  .'»7'  E.  long 
Area,  723.961  hect.,  whereof  about  46H.OOO  are  cnlti- 
Tatcd  land.  70,(j<:n  me.'ulows,  IR.OOO  vlneyaiili,  W.flJO 
«no<ls,  28,700  heaths,  ino«>rs,  Ac.  P(»n.  3(19.270.  Ex- 
clusive of  the  AlUer,  it  is  iKmnded  E.  by  the  Loire, 
and  is  traversed  by  the  Cher,  and  other  lesser  rivers. 
Ac  The  ponds  and  smaller  lakes  are  so  munerous, 
that  they  are  said  to  have  an  injurious  iiiliuence  over  the 
diuiate.  Surface  undulating,  and  in  parts  hillr ; ^11 
genorally  fertile,  producing  a surplus  of  cum  and  wine, 
hir  exportatiun,  with  great  numbers  of  cattle,  sheep,  and 
excellent  horses.  A good  deal  of  the  timber  In  the 
forests  is  oak,  suitable  mr  ihip-buildli^.  Agriculture  in 
this,  as  in  many  other  departments  of  France,  Is  in  a very 
backward  state.  «Tbe  ^asantry  are  small  proprietors, 
and  wedded  to  the  practices  of  their  furrfathert.  En 
9ain  /r-wr  mdiqui'ratt’On  de  novreatu  profidit  agricoUt, 
lit  cuUtvent  eomme  faitaimt  tfurt  prTft.  Vnt  (rrctigA* 
rott/fne  serf  d<  boruft  a Uur  ftruite  in/W/rgcnce.  There 
are  valualile  mines  of  coal,  iron,  and  antimony;  and 
quarries  of  marble  and  granite.  Among  the  manufactur- 
ing establishments  may  l>e  mentioned  the  glass-wurks  of 
Sourigny  and  Commentry,  which  employ  about  800 
Work-people  ; the  iron  works  of  Trnn^ats,  which  employ 
abOTc  WO  ditto,  and  furnish  annually  dKire  aoo.ooo  kilo^.  of 
Iron ; and  there  arc  alto  manufactures  of  cutlery,  earmen- 
ware,  cloth,  and  patter  .with  spinning-millc.aiid  numerous 
breweries,  rope-walks.  Ac.  It  Is  dlridod  into  4 electoral 
arrond. ; returns  4 m.  to  the  Ch.  of  Deputies;  and  bad. 
In  IH3M.  t,6l7  electors.  Hubllc  revenue.  In  1831,6.444,043 
fr.  Clilef  towns,  Moulins.  Muntlufoo,  Gannat,  Palisse, 
Ac.  {Hugn,  France  PiUurctqne,  art.  AlUer i FrencA 
Qfflrial  TahUl.) 

ALLOA,  a sea-port  and  m.  town  of  Scotland,  co. 
Clackmannan,  on  the  Forth,  at  the  point  where  it  ceases 
to  be  a river,  and  becomes  a frith,  2fi  m.  W.  N.W. 
Edinburgh.  Fop.  of  town,  4,417:  of  parish  and  town, 
6,377.  It  is  Irregularly  built ; but  has  rrcmtly  been 
much  Improved.  A church,  opened  in  1810.  has  a spire 
200  feet  in  height.  The  harbour  is  excellent ; vessels  of 
large  burden  lying  close  to  the  Quays  ; there  is  also  adry 
d<i»  and  two  yards  for  ship. building.  The  trade  of  the 
town  Is  Considerable,  and  it  has  nearly  8,000  tons  of  shtp- 

fihig.  There  are  verv  extensive  collieries,  distilleries,  and 
ron-works  in  the  neighbourhood,  the  produce  of  which 
is  prinri;.taUy  shipped  here : and  in  the  town  and  its  vici- 
nity are  extensive  breweries,  which  produce  ale  rivalling 
that  of  Edinburgh,  with  an  lron-foun«lery,  two  w millen  ma- 
nufactories, glass-works,  tiic  and  brick-works,  &c.  The 

tusticc  of  peace,  and  sherilT  courts  for  the  co.  are  held 
tere.  In  a park  adjoining  the  town,  are  Uie  ruins 
of  a scat  of  the  Karl  of  Mar.  luirt  of  which  consUis  of  a 
tower  of  the  13th  century,  90  [o«i  in  height.  {licritedai 
AUoa.) 

ALLOWAY  KIRK:  the  church  (Scotticc.  Kirk)  of 
a narish,  on  the  coast  of  Ayrshire,  lung  united  with  tliat 
of  Ayr,  nc.ar  the  mouth  of  the  Doon,  on  the  road  from  Ayr 
to  Mayhole.  about  3 m.  S.  from  the  former.  The  Kirk 
has  b«^n  for  a lengthened  period  in  ruins,  but  being  pro- 
minently brought  forwartl  in  Hums's  Inlmitalde  talc  of 
Tam  O'ShanU'r,  and  having  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  the 
poet's  blrth-plact>,  and  the  muniiment  erected  to  his  me- 
mory, it  has  become  an  object  of  great  Interest.  Though 
rootfess.  the  walls  are  in  pretty  good  preservation ; and 
the  feelings  with  which  they  are  now  assoclatod,  will 

rirotect  th<‘m  from  dcprixlation.  The  church-yard,  w hich 
s still  used  as  a biirying-ground.  contains  the  graves 
Bums*  father  and  mother  ; and,  such  is  the  pretUge  with 
which  it  lias  been  invested,  that  Utterly  It  has  become  a 
favourite  place  of  interment.  Between  Alloway  Kirk 
and  Ayr,  but  mucli  nearer  the  former  than  the  Utter,  is 
the  cottage  In  which  Uurns  was  l>om  (on  the  iMh  of  Fe- 
bruary. 17.W).  a one-story  house,  of  Immlile  appearance, 
with  a thatched  roof,  and  long  uscil  as  an  inn.  About 
4 m.  on  the  otlicv  side  of  the  Kirk,  are  tlie  “ AuUl  brig  o’ 
I)oon,’*  and  the  now  brhige  — the  l.itter  ab»att  iW)  yards 
below  the  former,  and  built  since  tlietiineof  Hums;  and 
on  the  summit  of  (he  acclivity  oi  the  E.  bank  of  the  river, 
idmut  half  way  Itctweru  the  old  and  new  bridges,  is  the 
mooumeol  or  die  |HKt.  This  clegmit  slructuro  was 
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finished  In  1823.  at  on  expense  of  aliout  2,060/.  It  Is  built 
in  imitation  of  the  moniimentof  Lysiemtes  at  Athens, and 
consists  of  a triangular  basement,  on  which  rises  a peri- 
style. of  9 CorinthUn  columns.  30  feet  In  height,  support- 
ing a rufiola,  surmounted  by  a gilt  tripod.  It  is  above 
60  feet  in  height ; U built  of  line  w hitc  freestone,  and  lias 
a chaste,  classical  appearance.  Independently  of  the 
|>ecullarassodAtions  connected  with  the  place,  the  scenery 
aronnd  is  eqtud  in  richness  and  varlcU’  tunny  in  Scot  land. 
The  celebrated  statues  of  Tam  O’  Sliaulcr  and  Sonter 
Johnnie  are  appropriately  placed  in  a grotto  witiiin 
the  grounds  alUcnt^l  tu  the  niunuiiient.  (Seir  Sittlistical 
Account  f\f  Scoitand,  art.  Ayr  f Chambtrt's  Land  of 
Burnt,  Ac.) 

ALMA  DA,  a town  of  Portugal,  prov.  Estremadiira,  on 
tlie  Tiigus,  opposite  to  Lisbon.  Hop.  4,(^1).  Ttiere  is 
an  old  castle  on  a nick,  an  hospital,  a Latin  school,  with 
large  magaiines  Air  wine. 

aLMADFK,  a town  of  Spain,  prov.  La  M.\ncha,  in 
the  Sierra  Morima,  37  miles  W.  S.  W.  Ciudad  Real. 
Within  a very  few  miles  of  this  town  it  a famous  mine 
of  cinnabar,  whence  merrurr  used  to  be  obtained,  to  the 
extent  of  from  12.0(K1  to  quintals  a )’ear.  fur  the 

supply  of  the  silver  mines  of  Mexico.  This  mine  is  very 
ancient,  and  Is  believed,  indeed,  to  have  been  wrought 
by  the  Humana  But  the  statements  of  Hliny  (//is/. 
Sat.  Lib.  337.)  apply  distinctly  to  Stsaro  in  Birlfca.  that 
it,  to  Ahnaden  de  la  Plata,  27  m.  N.N.vV.  Seville,  where 
there  is,  also,  a very  productive  mine.  There  are  mines 
of  the  tame  port  in  other  parts  of  S|ialn. 

ALMAGHU,  a town  of  Spain,  prov.  La  Mancha,  12  m. 
K.S.K.  Ciudad  Real.  Pop.  8.0(J0.  It  has  an  important 
manufacture  of  blondes.  The  country  routid  is  cele- 
brated fur  its  mules  and  asses,  of  which  there  is  annually 
a large  fair 

ALMANZA,  a tow'n  of  Spain,  prov.  Murcia.  56  m.  N.W. 
Alirant.  Pop.  6,(XX).  It  is  well  built,  has  broad  streets, 
linen  fabrics,  and  a great  annual  fair.  In  the  neighbour- 
hood of  this  town,  on  the  *J3th  April  1707,  the  rrench, 
under  the  Duke  of  Berwick,  gaine«l  a complete  victory 
over  the  allied  forces  in  the  Interest  of  me  arriiduke 
Charles.  The  latter  lost  .)JXi0mcn  killedoo  the  field,  and 
nearly  10,000  taken  prisoners. 

ALMAKKZ,  a town  of  Spain,  prov.  Bstremadura,  on 
the  Tagus,  32  m.  S.  E.  FlaMiicia.  Vop.  1,000.  Towanis 
the  middle  of  the  16th  century,  a nne  bridge,  in  the 
Roman  style,  was  carried  over  tiic  river  at  this  ]>oint. 
in  lain,  an  obstinate  confflrt  took  plaa?  near  this  town, 
between  an  Anglo-Hpaiilsh  and  French  force. 

ALMEID.A.  a fortlhrd  town  of  Portugal,  prov.  Beira, 
24  ro.  W.  by  N.  Ciudad  Rodrigo-  Pop-  From  its 

position  on  the  frontier  of  the  kingdom,  it  has  alw.xys  been 
deemed  a military  post  of  the  greatest  ioi|M)rUnce.  In 
1762.  it  was  taken  by  the  Spaniards,. vAer  a longsiege.  In 
1810,  it  was  taken  by  the  French  under  Ma^iciia  : who 
abandoned  it  in  the  follow Ing  year,  after  blowing  up  tlie 
fortifications. 

ALMELO,  a town  of  the  Netherlands,  prov.  Ovcrj  ssel, 
on  the  Vechl.  22  m.  F..  N.  F..  Deventer.  Pop.  4.H0O.  It 
has  a college,  a commission  of  agriculture  anil  numufoc- 
turcs,  and  hleacbes  fine  linen. 

ALMERIA,  (on.  Uurgit.)  N sea-port  town  of  S|>ain. 
Granada,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  at  the  Itottom 
of  the  gulph  of  the  same  name,  lat  36'-'  .31'  IS*'  N.,  long. 
2^^  S’i'  W.  Pop.  19,000.  It  is  the  scat  of  a ItJshop,  and  has 
fabrics  of  soda  and  salt-petre.  and  of  cordiige  and  other 
articles  made  of  the  esparto-rmh.  The  harbour  Is  large, 
w ell  sheltered,  and  is  nnacctcdby  a castle;  tbe  water  is  so 
deep,  that  large  vessels  ,-inchnr  half  a mile  from  shore.  In 
from  9 to  14  fathoms,  and  imaller  vessels  anchor,  close  in 
shore,  in  from  3 to  9 fathoms.  The  ancient  sovereigns  of 
Granada  considered  this  as  the  most  Important  town  of 
their  domtiiious,  as  well  on  account  of  the  fertility  of 
the  surrouniling  country,  as  of  its  manufactures  and  com- 
merce. Hut  it  Is  now  much  fallen  olT. 

ALMOl>OVAH.BF.I..CAMPO,  atown  of  Spain,  with 
a castle,  prov.  La  Mancha,  18  m.  S.  8.  W.  Ciudad  heal. 
Pop.  3,000. 

ALMONDt-’RY’,  a pa.  and  township  of  Kngland,  W.IU 
CO.  York,  wap.  of  Agbrigg.  divided  by  the  Colne  fVom 
the  pa.  of  lluddenflehl.  ^e  pa.  Is  very  extensive,  con- 
taining 30.1 10  acres,  with  a pup.  of  80,^.  It  onnUiint 
several  villages,  of  which  Almonbtiry.  ]|  m.  S.K.  Hud- 
derifleld,  is  the  principal.  Pop.  of  .Atmonbury  township 
7,086,  mostly  encaged  in  the  manufacture  of  woollens  and 
cottons,  esu^ially  the  former.  {See  IIi'nnitrsKiKLD.) 

ALMUKA.  a town  of  Hindostan,  cap.  Kumoon.  In 
the  N.  E.  part  of  India,  90  in.  N.  by  K.  Bareilly  ; lat. 
29®  33'  N.,  long.  79®  40'  R.  It  stands  on  a ridge  3,«7  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  and  U crimpnctly  built.  The 
houses  of  stone,  and  slated,  arr>- generRlly  two  and  some 
three  stories  high;  the  ground-door  being  orcupieti  as 
sh^s.  The  nlil  Gnrkha  cita<iel  rtands  (»n  a roirmanding 
point  of  the  ridge  at  the  K.  cxtrcmlfy  of  the  lt>w  n.  and 
several  martrllo  tower*  have  bccnerviied  on  ia*uks  to  ili« 
eastw  ard.  Tliis  place  was  ac^uiredby  the  Hntisii  in  1913. 
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Thi  mrro'ixiding  country  ii  reinikrkahly  bleak  aod  naked 
E.  1.  Gazetteer.) 

ALMUNBCAH,  a *ea-port  town  of  Spain.  Cranada, 
Ul.a6O^50"  N..  loo*.  t^5l'W.  Pop.  2,100.  Thetttf- 
rounding  country  produces  cotton  and  sugar.  The  an* 
chorage  Is  fU  oni;  for  small  rcssels,  and  should  not  be 
used  by  them  cicept  in  cases  of  entergeocy,  as  the  E. 
wIikU  common  on  this  coast  are  dangerous. 

ALMUNIA,  a town  of  Spain.  Arragoa,  IS  m.  N.  B. 
C^atayud.  Pop.  1.000.  . 

ALmURRAUIEL.  a town  of  Spain,  in  La  Mancha. 
S leagites  from  Muoaanarcs. 

ALNMOUTH,  a »Ulage  of  England,  in  Northumber- 
land. at  the  mouth  of  the  Alno,  m.  E.  S.  K.  Alnwick. 
It  eaports  considerable  quantities  of  com  and  other 
produce. 

ALNWICK,  a m.  town  of  England,  cap.  co.  Nor- 
thumberland. on  a declirlty  near  the  river  Alne,  275  m. 
N.  by  W’.  l..ondoD.  I'op.  6,7v«.  There  Is  a spacious 
square  where  a weekly  market  is  held,  and  a large  town- 
bouse,  whore  the  co.  courts  meet,  and  tbe  members  tor 
the  CO.  ore  elected ; tlie assises,  bowerer,  are  not  held  here, 
but  ni  Newoulle.  Alnwick  was  formerly  fortlflf<d,  and 
vesti».'e«  of  its  walls  and  gates  still  remain.  At  the  N. 
encr.vice  to  the  town  stands  .Alnwick  Castle,  once  a nrln- 
cipal  stronghold  of  the  kingdom  on  the  side  of  .Scotland, 
and  now  a mamtificent  baronial  residence  of  the  Dukes 
of  Northumberland.  U underwent,  not  many  rears  ago, 
a complete  repair  and  renovation,  cxe<  uteu  in  good 
taste.  At  the  entrance  to  the  town,  a column  is  erected 
111  honour  of  one  of  the  Dukes  of  Northumberland.  A 
cross,  called  Malcolm's  Cross,  stands  on  the  spot  where 
Malcolm  III.  king  of  Scotland,  Is  said  to  lure  been  killed. 
In  10113,  by  a soldier,  who  came  to  offer  liim  the  keys  of 
the  castle  on  the  point  of  a ipear.  (See  Ilaiie'i  AnnaU 
of  ikotta$td,  anno  10l<3,  and  Dr.  Prrey't  note  on  tlie  same 
subject.) 

ALOST  (Flem.  AaUt),  a town  of  Belgium,  prov. 
East  Flanders,  on  the  Dender.  about  half  way  between 
Brussels  and  Ghent.  Pop.  14, hh?.  It  Is  surrounded  by 
walls, and  Is  clean  and  well  built ; tbe  parish  church,  the 
largest  In  the  country,  is  not  finished;  it  has  a college, 
and  several  other  iMncatiunal  estaldishmentt ; atown- 
houso,  remarkable  for  Ui  antiquity,  with  manufacturrs 
of  linen,  cotton,  lare.  hats.  Ac.,  print-works  and  dye- 
works,  breweries  and  dlstiUerlvs,  tAnnerics,  sot^worVs, 
iron  and  cop|>er  foundcries.  and  potteries.  Vessels  of 
small  size  come  up  to  town  by  the  river  ; and  It  has  a 
ronslderalde  commerce  In  the  produce  of  Its  manufac- 
tures, and  In  bops  of  an  excellent  quality,  grown  In  the 
neighbourhood,  rape  oil.  Ac.  At  Alust  is  the  tomb  of  the 
celetirated  Thierry  Martens,  the  friend  of  Erasmus,  who 
introduced  the  art  of  printing  into  Belgium,  (roisdcr 
Maelen,  Diet.  Oeog.  Flandrc  Oritntalr.^.Z.) 

ALPllEN,  atown  of  the  Netherlands,  pror.  8.  Hol- 
land, C4W.  cant,  on  the  Rhine.  7|  m.  K.  L^den.  Pop. 
2,200.  It  has  manufactures  of  earthenware  and  pipes. 

ALPN.ACH.a  village  of  Switxerland.cant.  UnUrrwald, 
on  the  8.  W’.  arm  of  tbe  lake  of  Lucerne.  Pop.  1,J00. 
A very  singular  road,  called  the  f.lide  of  Atgmaek,  is 
constnKted  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  this  town,  for 
conveying  trees  from  Mount  Pilatus  to  the  lake,  from 
which  they  are  forwarded  to  lloliaDd.Ac.  (See  App. 
to  Inglit't  SieitterUmd.) 

ALPS  (THE),  constitute  (Caucasus  ex- 
cepted) the  most  extensive  and  at  the  same 
time  the  highest  mountain  system  of  Europe, 
'iltey  extend  from  the  banks  of  the  Uhune  in 
Fraticc  on  the  W.,  to  the  rivers  Verbas  and 
Nurenta  on  the  £.  ; of  which  the  former  falls 
into  the  Save,  a confluent  of  the  Danube,  and 
the  latter  into  the  Adriatic.  Hence  they  occupy 
the  whole  space  between  the  5th  and  18th  degree 
K.  long.,  forming  a vast  semicircular  bulwark 
which  encompo-sses,  on  the  N.,  Italy  and  the 
Adriatic  Sea.  The  extremities  of  this  semicircle 
approach  43°  N.  lat.,  but  the  great  body  of  the 
range  occupies  the  space  l>etwecn  the  46th  and 
48th  df^ee*  N.  lat. 

The  Alps  arc  closely  united  to  two  other 
mountain  ranges;  on  the  W.  to  ihe  Apennines, 
w'hich  traverse  Italy  in  its  whole  Icn^h  ; and  on 
the  E.  to  the  Bolkhnn,  which  covers  'I'urkeyand 
Greece  w’ith  its  numerous  ramifications.  The 
boundary’  line  bidween  the  A{>ennincs  and  Uie 
Alps  is  difllcuU  to  determine.  It  seems  to  he 
most  expedient  to  stippose  that  the  Alps  begin 
on  the  W.  side  of  ^e  great  road  over  the 
Boebetta  pass  (2,550  ft  above  the  level  of  the 
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tea),  which  leads  from  Genoa  to  Novi  in  Pied- 
mont. 'Iliat  p<mion  of  the  range  which  b^ins 
at  this  rood  and  extends  E.  to  the  sources  of  the 
Tinea,  a tributary  of  the  Var,  is  called  the  Ma- 
ritime Alps,  and  does  not  contain  any  very  high 
summits  ; but  it  is  extremely  steep,  and  is  tra- 
versed only  by  one  road  practicable  for  carriages 
This  road  connect.^  the  town  of  Nice  with  the 
town  of  Coni  in  Piedmont,  and  traverses  three 
ridges  by  the  col*  or  mountain  ftasses  of  Urou.% 
Urovis,  and  de  I'cndc.  l^e  last  col  is  in  the 
main  ridge  of  the  range,  and  rises  to  5,984  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Between  the  plain  of  the  Po  and  the  valley  of 
the  Khonc,  the  mountain  m.xss  lie.s  in  its  greatest 
extent  S.  and  N.,  reaching  from  the  shore  of  the 
Mediterranean,  or  from  nearly  43°,  to  the  lake  cf 
Geneva,  or  to  nearly  46®  'Xf  N.  lat.  Its  length 
is  here,  conserjuen’tly,  abotit  230  m.,  and  its 
width  averages  about  1(X)  in.  The  watershed 
between  the  rivers  falling  into  the  Po,  and  those 
emptying  themselves  into  the  lihone,  does  not 
traverse  the  middle  of  the  mountain  rt^on,  but 
is  found  at  about  3U  miles  from  its  E.  border. 
On  it  rise  some  ver>'  high  summits.  The  most 
remarkable  are,  Mount  Viso,  13,853  feet  above 
the  sea,  and  on  whose  E.  declivities  the  Po  takes 
its  origin ; Mount  Genevre  attains  11, 784,  Mount 
Ceiiis  11,795,  ami  Mount  Iseran  13,Sk6  fl.  above 
tile  sea.  pArther  N.  is  the  immense  mass  of  rocks 
that  constitute  Mont  Blanc,  whose  highest  point, 
the  House  tie  Dromedaire,  in  lat.  45°  5f/  N.,  long. 
6°  51'  E.,  15,748  A.  above  the  s^  is  the  highest 
elevation  to  which  the  Alps  attain.  The  valleys, 
both  to  the  E.  and  W.,  branch  off  at  right  angles 
from  the  watershed,  lliose  to  the  ea.st  are  short, 
straight,  and  deep,  and  terminate  in  the  plain  of 
the  Po;  those  to  the  west  are  of  much  greater 
length,  and  rather  winding.  On  this  side,  espe- 
cially in  the  dep.  des  Haute*  Alpes^  between  the 
upper  branches  of  the  rivers  Isere  and  Durance, 
are  placed  a considerable  number  of  very  high 
summits ; Mont  l^iicyra  attains  14,4.71  fL, 
]Mont  l.A)upilla  14,144  A.,  Mont  Pelioux  dc  Val- 
louise  14,119  feel,  and  at  least  twelve  others  rise 
above  ll,(X)0feet.  ’i'hc  peculiar  disposition  of 
the  valleys  in  this  portion  of  the  Alps  has  ren- 
dered the  comroumcation  between  I*  ranee  and 
Italy  com|iaratively  easy.  The  roads  follow  the 
valleys  up  to  the  watershed,  and  have  then  only 
to  traverse  one  high  ridge.  Three  great  carriage 
roads  lead  over  it.  The  farthest  to  the  S,  is  the 
road  of  Mount  Genevre,  which  ascends  from  the 
banks  of  the  Rhone  along  the  valley  of  the 
Durance  to  Hrian9on,and  traverses  the  ridge  N. 
of  Mount  Genevre,  where  it  attains  6,197  A. 
above  the  sea ; whence  it  descends  in  the  valley 
of  the  river  Dora  to  Susa.  The  second  is  the 
road  of  Mount  ('enis,  which  on  (he  side  of 
j France  may  be  said  to  b^in  at  Grenoble.  It 
ascends  first  the  valley  or  the  Isere,  and  aAcr- 
I wards  of  the  Arc,  a tributary  of  the  former,  and 
j traverses  the  ridge  N.  of  Mount  Cenis,  where 
it  is  6,764  A.  above  the  sea.  Hence  it  descends 
into  the  valley  of  the  Dora  to  Susa.  The  latter 
is  by  far  Che  most  used  of  all  the  roa<ls  over  the 
Alps;  and  it  is  stated  that  annually  from  16.000 
to  17,000  carriages  of  all  kinds,  and  from  45,f*X)  to 
50,(XX)  horses  and  mules,  pa&s  along  iL  The  third 
carriage  road  is  that  of  the  Little  S.  Bernhard, 
which  ascends  the  valley  of  the  Isere.  passes  the 
ridge  between  Mount  Iseran  and  Mont  Binne, 
and  descends  in  tbe  valley  of  the  Dura  Baiiea  to 
.\osta.  It  attains  in  iis  highest  point  to  an 
iJevation  of  7,200  A.  nb<»ve  the  sea;  ami  it  is 
most  commonly  supposed  that  it  was  by  it  that 
Haunibal  penetrati'd  into  Italy.  'J'his  portion 
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of  the  Alps  comprehends  whot  commonly  are 
railed  the  Cottian,'(iraian,  and  partly  the  Pen* 
nine  Alps,  together  with  those  or  Dauphine  and 
Savoy. 

At  Mont  Blanc  the  direction  of  the  ranpec  is 
changed.  It  runs  hence  K.  N.  E.,  and  the  N. 
rid|^et  continue  in  that  direction  to  their  tennU 
nation  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Vienna.  With 
the  change  of  direction  a chanpre  in  the  ditposU 
tion  of  the  volleys  is  observed.  'I'he  range  is 
divided  into  two  or  more  ridges,  running  nearly 
parallel,  and  including  extensive  longitudinal 
valleys.  From  the  ridges  enclosing  thewe  longi- 
tudinal valleys  short  transverse  vaJleyt  descend 
S.  and  N.  to  the  plains  which  bound  the  moun-  . 
tain  range,  'lliis  disposition  of  the  ranges 
renders  me  communication  between  Italy  on 
one  side,  and  SwiUerland  and  Germany  on  the 
other,  much  more  difficult  than  the  communi- 
cation between  Italy  and  France ; for  the 
roads  must  cither  traverse  two  or  more  ridges, 
or  great  deflections  must  be  made  to  avoid  one 
of  them. 

E.  of  Mont  Blanc  the  range  is  divided  into  ' 
two  high  ridges,  which  enclose  the  valley  of  | 
Valaise,  and  unite  about  8^  ‘Jtf  E.  long.,  at  the  : 
sources  of  the  Rhone.  I'he  southernmost  of 
these  ranges,  w hich  is  immediately  connected 
with  Mont  Blanc,  contains  nearly  in  its  middle 
IVfount  Rosa,  the  second  highest  summit  of  the 
Alps,  being  15,170  R.  above  the  »ea.  W*.  of  it 
standa  Slouiit  Cervin,  or  Matterhorn,  the  third 
highest  summit,  rising  to  14,778  ft.  'ITien  fol- 
low Mount  Conibin,  which  has  14,196  ft.,  and 
Mount  Vclan,  which  attains  11,040  ft.  E.  of 
Mount  Rosa,  and  near  it,  is  the  Cima  de  Saci, 
13,740  ft.  high,  'i'his  chain  comprises  the 
greater  part  of  the  Pennine  and  a portion  of 
the  Le{K)ntine  Alps,  but  is  commonly  called 
the  Alps  of  Valaise.  In  the  chain  w&ich  en- 
closes the  valley  of  ^'alaise  on  the  N.  the  ' 
greatest  European  glacier  is  found,  not  far  W. 
of  the  source  of  the  Rhone.  Here  a great  part 
of  the  chain  rises  above  the  line  of  congelation, 
and  is  always  covered  with  ice.  It  is  stated  to 
have  an  area  of  800  so.  m.  Many  high  summits 
rise  out  of  it  in  the  form  of  pyramids ; and  as 
the  snow  docs  not  adhere  to  their  steep  sides, 
they  funn  a sublime  contrast  with  the  sea  of  ice 
that  surrounds  them.  I'he  roost  famous  of 
these  summits  are  the  Flnsteraarborn,  14,085  ft.; 
the  Monch  (Monk),  19,507  ft.;  the  Jungfrau 
(Virgin),  13,713  ft;  the  Schrekhorn,  13,454  ft.; 
the  Vischer^rner  in  Grindclwald,  13,333  ft.  ; 
and  the  Eiger,  13,03^  ft.  high.  The  glaciers  of 
Grindclwald  and  I.auterbrunnen,  which  attract 
so  many  travellers,  ore  only  small  detached 
portions  of  this  immense  glacier.  W.  qf  the 
great  glacier  the  chain  still  contains  many  sum- 
mits nsing  to  11,000,  and  even  to  12,000  ft.  of 
elevation;  as  the  .Altels,  the  Ulumlisalp,  ami 
others.  It  may  be  considered  as  terminating  on 
the  W.  with  the  Diablerets,  or  Tcufels-horner, 
which  attains  about  10,000  ft.  of  elevation.  W. 
of  them  the  mountains  are  of  moderate  height, 
and  towards  the  lake  of  Geneva  they  sink  tnto 
elevated  hills.  This  chain  goes  commonly  by 
the  name  of  Alps  of  Bern  ( Berner  Alpen). 

The  depresoion  of  this  chain  at  its  W'estem 
extremity  has  aifbrdcd  an  opportunity  of  esta- 
blishing a carriage  communication  between 
Geneva  and  Bern  in  Switserland,  and  Milan  in 
Lombardy.  1 he  road  runs  along  the  shores  of 
the  lake  of  (leneva,  and  enters  at  its  eastern  ex- 
tremity the  valley  of  the  Rhone  or  of  \'alaise. 
It  then  ascends  tKe  valley  as  far  as  the  town  of 
Brigg,  and  posses  thence  over  the  S.  range  by  the 
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pass  of  the  Simulon  fo  0omo  d’Ossola  and  the 
shores  of  the  l.ago  Maggiore.  The  highest 
point  of  this  road  ii  6,58.'>  f€,  the  town  of  iTrigg 
2,325,  and  Domo  d'0«isola  1,003  ft.  above  the 
sea.  I'hls  road,  made  by  order  of  Na|M)icon, 
partly  at  the  expense  of  Prance,  and  )>artly  of 
the  then  kingdom  of  Italy,  is  a noble  work.  It 
is  about  28^  ft.  wide,  rising  l^inch  each  yard. 
In  some  places  it  is  tunnelled  to  a considerable 
disuuice  through  the  solid  rock,  it  is  the  only 
carriage  roarl  over  tins  range ; but  another  road, 
UK>d  only  by  mules,  has  Stained  celebrity  by 
Napoleon  having  passed  it  in  IWA  previously  to 
his  famous  Italian  campaign,  'ihis  is  the  road 
of  the  Great  li.  Bernhard ; it  begins  at  Martigny 
on  the  Rhone,  ascends  the  vale  of  the  small  nver 
Drance  to  its  source,  where  it  passes  over  the 
chain  near  the  celebrated  Hospice  at  an  elevation 
of  8,051  ft.  above  the  tea,  and  descends  hence  to 
Aosta  on  the  Dora  Baltea. 

E.  of  the  sources  of  the  Rhone  is  the  only 
place  in  the  Alps  running  W.  and  E.  where 
the  range  is  not  divided  by  longitudinal  valleys, 
but  ift  iiuersectid  bv  the  two  transverse  valleys 
of  the  Ucuss  and  ^I'essino.  Hence  there  has 
existed  time  iinmeinorial  a line  of  communi- 
cation in  this  i)oint  between  Switzerland  and 
1 uly.  'i'his  is  the  road  of  the  S.  Guthord,  uniting 
Zurich  and  Lucerne  with  Milan,  running  lirst 
along  the  shores  of  the  lake  of  the  four  cantons 
I (or  of  Lucerne ) to  Altorf,  and  al\crwartU  in  the 
valley  of  the  up(>cr  Reuss  to  Andcrmatt.  It 
passes  the  ridge  ut  an  elevation  of  6,850  ft., 
descends  to  Aviulo  on  the  'i'essino  in  Val 
Leventina,  and  runs  in  this  valley  to  the  Logo 
Maggiore,  and  thence  to  Milan,  'i'his  much 
frequented  road  has  only  in  modem  times  been 
rendered  practicable  for  carriages,  on  account  of 
the  {wverty  of  the  sroail  cantons  which  it  tra- 
verses. 

That  portion  of  the  mountain  system  which 
lies  betw'een  Mont  Blanc  and  the  road  of  the 
8.  Gothard  is  less  broa4  than  any  other  part. 
It  probably  docs  not  measure  more  than  80  in. 
across  in  a straight  lino  ; but  its  valleys,  both  to 
the  S.  and  the  N.,  but  especially  the  latter, 
known  by  the  name  of  Highlands  of  Bern  < Ber- 
ner Oberland),  are  considered  as  exhibiting  the 
richest  mountain  scenery  in  the  Alps. 

£.  of  the  road  over  the  S.  Gothard  pass,  the 
mountain  system  widens  considerably;  so  that 
between  9®  and  13®  K.  long.,  its  average  breadth 
may  be  estimated  at  between  12U  and  130  miles. 
But  at  the  same  time  the  high  summits  arc  less 
numerous,  a few  only  attaining  1 2,0CX)  ft. , though 
a great  number  still  exceed  10,000  ft.,  and  past 
the  line  of  congelation.  The  height  of  the 
mountain  passes  shows  evidently  that  the  ele- 
vation of  the  whole  mountain  moss  has  ratlicr 
increased  titan  decreosed,  at  least  W.  of  the  pass 
over  the  Brenner. 

'I'hat  {wmion  of  the  range  which  approaches 
the  pass  of  tiie  S.  Gothard  is  colled  the  Rhae- 
tian  Alps,  or  the  Alps  of  the  Grisons.  It  is 
divided  into  four  ridges,  which  enclose  three  lon- 
gitudinal valleys;  thov.*  of  the  Upper  Rhine,  of 
the  inn  and  Mcra,  and  of  the  Adda.  'Fho 
central  valley  is  divided  by  a high  transverse  ridge 
into  two,  of  which  the  W.  or  shorter,  called  the 
V'ale  of  Brcnglia,  is  drained  by  the  river  Mera, 
which  runs  W.,  and  fails  into  inc  lake  of  ('umo, 
or  rather  of  iSIesola ; and  the  K.  and  much 
Longer  by  the  Inn,  which  fails  into  the  Danube, 
'i'he  valley  of  the  Upper  Rhine,  extending  first 
E.  N.  E.,  turtu  afterwards  suddenly  N.,  and 
aflbrda  two  openings  towards  the  low  country ; 
one  to  the  lake  of  (‘onstance,  Mid  the  other  to 
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the  lake  of  Wallitadt.  Thun  the  town  of 
Chur  or  Coire,  situatc’d  where  the  Rhine  turns 
N.,  has  an  easy  communication  both  with  Ger> 
many  and  Switaerland.  Though  a small  place, 
by  fir  the  greater  part  of  the  commercial  inter- 
course  between  Ravaria,  Wirtemberg,  Baden, 
and  Switxerland  on  one  side,  and  Italy  on  the 
other,  is  carried  on  by  the  rood  passing  through 
it.  The  canton  of  the  Orisons,  sensible  of  the 
odrantage  accruing  from  this  commercial  inter- 
course, nas  constructed  three  excellent  mads 
over  the  range,  which  divides  the  aSluents  of 
the  Rhine  from  those  descending  into  the  plain 
of  the  Po.  A road  runs  from  (.'oire  along  the 
Rhine  to  the  place  where  the  Vorder  Khein 
and  llinter  Rhein  join,  and  thence  ascends  in  the 
▼alk^  of  the  latter  to  the  village  of  Spliighen  in 
the  Rhcinwald.  At  this  place  the  roml  divides 
in  two.  One  continues  to  nse*end  the  valley  of 
the  Ilintcr  Rhein  to  a village  called  also  Iiiii- 
terrhein.  and  posses  thence  over  the  high  moun- 
tain ridge  to  S.  Bernardino;  it  is  called  the  road 
of  S.  Bernardino.  Fmm  this  village  it  descends 
in  the  Val  Misocco  or  Miso  along  the  river 
Muosa,  w'hich  opens  near  Bellinsona  into  the 
small  plain  surrounding  the  N’.  extremity  of  tlie 
1.4Lgo  Slaggiore.  'I'his  road,  which  rises  to  d,390 
fL  above  the  sea.  has  been  mode  in  modem  times 
to  avoid  the  heavy  duties  which  the  Austrian 
government  laid  on  the  foreign  commodities 
passing  through  its  ierritories ; fur  from  Bel- 
iinxona  they  now  can  pass  to  ’I'urin  and  Genoa 
without  traversing  any  {x>rtion  of  the  Austrian 
dominions.  *i'he  other  road  leaves  the  Rhin- 
wald  at  the  village  of  Spliighen,  and  directly 
passscs  over  the  mountain  ridge  to  Val  Giacomo, 
which  opens  into  Val  Bregaglia  near  C'hiaveniia. 
The  hignest  part  of  this  road  between  Spliighen 
and  Isula  is  6,580  ft.  above  the  sea.  Another 
road  runs  from  (oire  nearly  diiectly  S.  over 
some  mountains  of  moderate  height,  till  it  enters 
the  valley  of  Oberhalbstcin,  which  it  ascends 
nearly  to  its  u]l))cr  extreiiiitv,  where  it  diviJes 
into  two  branches,  of  which  the  K.  passes  Mount 
Julier  at  an  elevation  of  7,285  A.;  it  leads  to  the 
valley  of  Kngadicn,  and  is  not  a commercial 
line  of  communication,  'i'he  VV.  road  pa.sscs 
over  the  Maloga  and  descends  into  V'al  Bre- 
gaglia, where  it  continues  to  the  town  of  C‘hia- 
venna.  It  rises  to  8,‘J5()  A.  above  the  sea,  and 
though  practicable  only  for  small  carU,  is  much 
used. 

'fhe  next  road  fauher  E.  is  rather  a military 
than  a commerciul  line,  and  was  rc>ccntly  made 
by  the  Austrian  government  to  o^>cn  a carriage 
communication  TOtween  the  newly  acqiiin^ 
Vallcline  and  Tyrol.  It  begins  at  Innsbruck, 
ascends  along  the  Inn  as  far  as  I'jnstermunz, 
near  the  boundary  line  between  Tyml  and 
Switzerland;  turns  then  southward,  and  passes 
the  watershed  of  the  Alps  between  Nandcra  and 
Heshen,  where  its  highest  point  is  about  4, 5(X)  A. 
above  the  sea.  Then  it  descends  along  the 
vallev  of  the  Adige  to  Glunis;  but  a few  miles 
S.  of  this  it  leaves  the  vallev,  and  turning  S.W. 
traverses  a very  loAy  hiteral  chain  of  the  Alps, 
which  at  the  place  where  it  is  crossed  by  the 
road  is  called  Monte  Stelvio.  It  then  rises  to  the 
height  of  8,960  A.,  being  the  highest  elevation  of 
any  carriage  road  in  Europe.  TVom  this  point 
it  descends  rapidly  into  the  valley  of  the  Adda 
to  Bormio  and  Sundrio,  and  thence  to  Milan. 
It  is  commonly  }6  A.  wide,  and  has  been  made 
at  a vast  expense*  and  with  great  skill. 

This  road  encircles  on  three  sides  an  extensive 
mountain  region,  tilled  up  by  snow  mountains 
and  glaciers,  occupying  tlie  greater  part  of  the 


country  between  Innsbruck  and  Gliims,  and  dla- 
playing  the  wildest  si'enery  of  the  Alps.  Ktcmai 
snow  covers  here  a space  not  much  less  in  extent 
than  that  which  surrounds  the  ^'in^te^aarhorn 
and  Virgin,  and  it  is  likewise  overtop)>ed  by  nu- 
merous -Steep  summits  of  a pyrainidical  form, 
many  of  them  rising  to  more  than  I0,0(X)  A. 
above  the  sea;  ns  the  Gei>atch  Feriier  12,288  A., 
the  NVilds])itz  Kerncr  12,S<>4  ft.,  the  Glock- 
thurm  11,284  A.,  ami  others.  Where  the  road 
traverses  .Monte  Stelvio  it  passes  near  another 
mountain  group,  less  in  extent,  but  rising  to  a 
greater  elevation.  In  it  is  Mount  Ortelor  or 
Oneler.  tJie  highest  summit  in  Tyrol,  12.823  A. 
above  the  sea  ; and  near  the  latter  Mount  Hoi'h 
Ishernowald  12,422  A.,  and  Mount  /ebru  12,281 
A.  high. 

To  the  E.,  blit  at  some  distance  from  these 
mountain  nusses,  is  the  road  over  the  Brenner, 
w hi  h may  be  considered  as  the  E.  boundary  line 
of  the  Khactian  Al)>s.  'i'his  road  begins  at 
Innsbruck,  ascends  the  valley  of  the  small  river 
Sill,  and  {Kis'^es  thence  over  the  watershed  be- 
tw’een  the  Inn  and  the  Adige,  where,  N.  of 
Storzing,  it  attains  the  elevation  of  4,643  A.  It 
then  descends  in  the  vallev  of  the  Eisack  from 
Brixen  to  Bolzano  or  llotzen,  and  thence  to 
Uuvere<iu  and  V'erona.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
frMtiented  commercial  roads  over  the  Alps. 

This  road  ina^be  coasidered  as  separating  the 
W.  from  the  E.  Alps.  The  latter  arc  distin« 
guishoil  from  the  former  by  being  more  distinctly 
divided  by  longitudiiuil  v^leys  running  W.  and 
E.  ; by  the  greater  number  of  separate  ridges ; 
Uieirgrcatcrwidtli  and  lesser  elevation;  the  num- 
ber or  snow-topped  mountains  being  couipanw^ 
lively  few,  and  none  of  them  occurring  of  H*^E. 

long.  The  northern  half  of  this  mountain  region 
is  known  by  (he  name  olWhe  Noric  Alps;  and  Uic 
Kouihem  by  those  of  C'arimhian,  Crainiau  or 
Julian,  and  Dinarian  Alps. 

Not  far  distant  from,  and  nearly  parallel  with, 
the  N.  border  of  this  mountain  region,  extends  a 
very  long  longitudinal  valley  from  11®  to  15®  E. 
long. ; but  it  is  divided  by  (wo  transverse  ridges 
into  three  valleys  in  which  flow  the  rivers  Inn, 
the  U])per  .Salrach  and  the  L'pper  Ens,  all  of 
them  running  E.  'I'o  the  8.  of  the  valley  of  the 
Salrach  is  placed  the  highest  part  of  (he  Noric 
Alps.  Many  summits  rise  alMve  the  snow  line, 
and  between  them  arc  many  extensive  glaciers. 
'I'he  highest  summits  arc  the  Gross  Glockner, 
12,567  ft. ; the  Gross  Wicsbnch  or  Krummhom, 
11,844;  andthe  Ankogel,  11, 873  A.  above  the  sea. 
The  longitudinal  valley  south  of  this  range  is  di- 
vided by  a transverse  ridge  into  two  valleys,  of 
which  the  W.  is  drained  by  the  Eisarh,  which 
runs  W.  and  falls  into  the  Adige.  l*he  E.  valley 
is  drained  by  the  Drave,  running  E.,  and  one  of 
the  largest  tributaries  of  the  l)anube.  'I'he 
mountain  chain  dividing  these  from  the  plain  of 
Lombardy  is  much  less  elevated,  rising  only 
in  a few  summits  to  above  B.(XX)  A.,  and  none  of 
them  exceeding  9,(XX»  A.  almvc  the  sea.  Only  the 
Tergtou,  which  rises  near  M®  E.  lor^.,  at  the 
sources  of  the  Save,  attains  a height  of  9,884  A., 
aiid  is  bv  many  considered  as  the  most  E.  snow 
mutmtain  of  the  S.  range  of  the  .^Ips. 

E.  of  14®  E.  long,  the  .^Ips  arc  divided  into 
5 ridges  by  4 longitudinal  valleys,  all  of  them 
opening  to  the  E.  'I'hesc  valleys  are  traversed 
by  the  rivers  Ens  3Iuhr,  Drave,  and  Save.  'I’he 
Muhr  suddenly  turns  S.,  and  running  through  a 
wide  and  o|»en  transverse  valley  empties  ilseif 
into  the  Drave.  The  ranges  enclosing  these 
valleys  on  their  N.  and  S.  sides  gradu^ly  de- 
crease in  height  as  they  advance  towards  tb« 
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; to  that  when  arrlT«d  at  16^  they  maT  rather 
be  termed  hiUt  than  mountains,  except  the  ridge 
which  divides  the  valley  of  the  Drave  from  that 
of  the  Save,  which  preserves  its  mountainous 
aspect  beyond  18^  L.  long.  ; where,  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  l>rave  with  the  Danube,  it  tiiiks 
into  low  hills,  but  rises  again  into  mountains 
towards  the  confluence  of  the  Danube  and  of  the 
Save,  where  it  takes  the  name  of  Sirmian  Moun- 
tains. or  Fruzka  Gora,  This  latter  group  may 
be  considered  as  the  most  K.  oH^t  or  the  Alps, 
but  rises  hardly  to  more  than  3,000  fL 

The  range  which  divides  the  valleys  of  the 
Muhr  and  of  the  Kits  turns  8.,  and  continues  for 
a distance  in  that  direction,  fonning  the  K. 
boundary  of  the  transverse  valley  of  the  Muhr; 
but  on  the  boundary  line  between  Styria  and 
i^lungary,  it  subsides  into  low  hills,  which  are 
followed  by  flat  high  ground,  connecting  the  Ali)s 
with  the  forest  of  ll^ony.  'I'his  name  is  given 
to  a low  mountain  range  which  separates  the  two 
plains  of  Hungary  from  oneanother,  terminating 
where  the  Danube  suddenly  turns  southward,  and 
which  may  also  be  considered  as  one  of  the  K. 
ofl&ets  of  the  A Ips. 

'Hie  most  N.  ridge  of  the  Noric  Alps,  which 
skirts  the  valleys  of  the  Salsach  and  Ktis  on  the 
N.,  is  broken  through  by  these  rivers  where  they 
turn  N.  to  run  to  their  recipient,  the  Danube. 
This  ridge  may  be  considered  to  lenninate  with 
the  Schnieberg,  near  Neustadt,  rising  (j,b82  fu 
above  the  sea.  U'hLs  ridge  sends  numerous 
lateral  branches  to  the  N.,  which  terminate 
close  to,  or  at  a short  distance  from,  the  Danube, 
between  Lins  and  \ ienna.  Hut  they  rarely 
Attain  the  height  of  4,0(0  or  5, (XX)  fL 

'Ilirough  this  part  of  the  Alps  He  the  roads  by 
which  the  towns  of  l^ins  and  Vienna  commu- 
nicate with  Italy  and  'i'riest  and  Finnic. 
There  arc  especially  two  great  roads,  with  dif- 
ferent branches;  having,  as  central  ^ints,  the 
towns  of  Villach  on  the  Druve  in  C'annthio,  and 
of  Laybach  on  the  Save  in  ('arniola.  'I'hc  first, 
uniting  Jyinx  on  the  Danube  with  Italy  and 
Tricst,  runs  in  the  beginning  mostly  along  the 
banks  of  the  river  Traun,  ina  >V.S.  W.  direction, 
to  the  town  of  Salzburg  on  the  Sulsbach:  it  then 
follows  the  valley  of  the  last-mentioned  river  up 
to  the  place  where  it  is  divided  by  a transverse 
ridge  from  that  of  the  Fms,  and  then  passes  over 
tliat  ridge  to  Kadstadt  Hence  it  directly  ascends 
the  elevated  range  which  separates  the  valley  of 
the  Eds  from  that  of  the  Muhr,  and  is  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Tanern.  The  highest  point  of 
this  road,  at  llirschwand,  rises  to  5,290  fu  above 
the  sea.  From  S.  Michael,  in  the  valley  of  the 
Muhr,  the  road  ascends  again  to  poss  over  the 
third  range,  which  divides  the  valley  of  the  Muhr 
from  that  of  the  Drave.  'Fhis  chain,  however,  is 
much  lower.  The  rood  lewis  to  Spital  on  the 
Drave,  and  thence  follows  the  banks  of  the  river 
to  Villach.  From  Villach  it  ascends  the  valley 
of  the  Gail,  a tributary  of  the  Drave,  to  'i’arvis, 
where  the  roads  leading  to  Italy  and  Triest  se- 
parate. 'I'he  road  to  Italy  turns  W.,  traverses 
the  most  S.  ridge  by  the  pass  of  l*onteba,  2,578 
ft.  above  the  sea,  and  descends  through  the  valley 
of  the  Telia  to  Treviso  and  Venice.  The  rood 
to  'I'riest  runs  from  'I'arvis  8.,  attains  its  high- 
est point  at  the  pass  of  I’rcdil  (3.840  fc*et  hi^), 
and  descends  thence  in  the  valley  of  the  Lonzo 
to  Goers  or  Goriza,  whence  it  turns  8.  to  With 
and  Triest.  'I1iis  road  is  cunnected  with  that 
over  the  Hrcnner  by  a transverse  road,  uniting 
the  volley  of  the  Drave  with  th.it  of  the  Eisoch. 
It  ascends  along  the  Drave  from  Villach  to 
bpital  and  Lienz,  passes  over  the  transverse 


brid^  separating  the  valley  by  the  past  of 
Inntch,  and  descends  the  Eisach  in  the  wide 
valley  of  Puster  to  Hrixen,  where  it  joins  the 
road  over  the  Hrenner. 

The  road  between  Vienna  and  the  towm  on 
the  Adriatic  runs  in  the  beginning  along  the  K. 
skirts  of  the  Alps  to  Neustadt  on  the  Leitha, 
whence  it  ascends  the  ridge  called  the  Sbm- 
mering,  on  whose  summit  it  is  3,337  ft.  above  the 
sea.  lienee  it  descends  along  the  small  river 
Miirz  to  Hnirk  on  the  .Muhr.  Along  the  last- 
named  river  it  passes  through  Grata  to  Marburg 
on  the  Drave.  It  then  traverses  the  range  sepa- 
rating the  Drave  and  Save,  passing  through 
Wendish,  Teistritz,  CilH,  and  the  'Lrojana  puss  to 
Laybach.  Between  this  place  and  'I'riest  is  the 
mountainous  country  called  the  .Adelsberg  and 
Karst.  Near  Adeisbei^  the  rood  rises  2,271  ft. 
above  the  sea  ; it  thence  descends  to  Senoseish, 
and  passing  over  the  Karst  arrives  at  'I'riest. 
From  the  pass  of  Adelsberg  a rood  branches  off 
to  Fiume. 

'Lwo  carriage  roods  unite  this  road  w ith  (hat 
which  connects  Linz  with  Italy.  The  most  N. 
runs  in  the  valley  of  the  Muhr  westward,  begin- 
ningat  Hruck.and  traversing Leoben,  Indenburg, 
and  Muran;  at  St.  Michael  it  joins  the  other  road. 
The  8.  runs  in  the  valley  of  the  Drave,  between 
Marburg  and  Villach,  and  traverses  Klagc*nfurt. 

The  Dinarian  Alps,  which  may  be  considered 
as  the  link  connecting  the  mountain  system 
with  the  Halkhan  mountains,  occupy  the  country 
between  the  Gulph  of  i^uameru  or  Fiume  and 
the  rivers  Verbas  or  Verbriza  and  Narenta  in 
Turkey,  and  have  obtained  their  name  from 
Mount  Dinara,  their  highest  summit  (near  44® 
N.  lat. ),  w hich  rises  to  «,046  ft.  above  the  sea, 
'I'hc  princijial  ridge  runs  nearly  parallel  to  the 
Adriatic,  at  a distance  of  about  30  miles  more  or 
le&s,  and  forms  at  the  same  time  the  watershed 
between  the  rivers  falling  into  the  Adriatic  or 
joining  the  Save.  Lower  rirlges,  mostly  parallel 
to  the  principal  ridge,  till  the  country  between  it 
and  the  sea  ; but  thasc  branching  ofl' towards  the 
Save  run  nearly  8.  and  N.  OpfiosUe  the  Gulph 
of  Quarnero,  the  higher  mountains  cover  only  a 
space  of  less  than  80  miles  from  W.  to  E. ; and 
as  here  the  fertile  plains  of  Hungary  approach 
nearest  the  sea,  the  Austrian  govenimo’nt,  desirous 
of  devising  some  means  by  which  the  abundant 
produce  of  that  country  could  bo  brought  to  the 
markets  of  the  commercial  world,  made  in  the 
lost  century  two  roads  over  the  numerous  ridges 
which  traverse  the  country.  They  are  know  n by 
the  names  of  the  Caroline  and  Josephine  roads  ; 
the  former  rising  at  one  point  to  4,576  ft.  above 
the  sea.  Hut  the  lines  were  not  judiciously 
chosen.  'ITiey  run  over  a succession  of  sti*ep 
acclivities  and  declivities;  and  as  they  traverse  a 
country  destitute  of  water,  they  could  only  be 
used  b^  light  carriages  and  muies.  Hut  in  the 
be^nniiig  of  this  century  a company  of  private 
individuius  constructed  another  and  very  supe- 
rior road,  on  which  all  sleep  slopes  have  been 
avoided ; so  that  it  is  practicable  for  carriages 
cofireying  the  most  bulky  commodities  from  the 
interior  of  Hungary  to  the  coa.st.  This  read 
begins  on  the  coast  at  Fiume.  ascends  directly 
the  mounUins,  passes  through  Kumenjak  and 
Skcrbutcryak,  and  terminates  alCarlstam  on  the 
Ciiliia,  where  this  river  begins  to  be  navigable. 

On  three  sides  the  Alps  are  surrounded  by 
plains.  On  the  8.  by  that  of  J.ombardy,  on  the 
N.  bv  those  of  Switzerland  ond  Havana,  and  on 
the  fc.  by  the  great  plain  of  Hungary.  The 
plain  of  Lombardy  is  le«s  elevated  than 'those  of 
Switzerland  and  Hav.'iria  ; for  the  Lago  aiag- 
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gioreU  only  AOS  fl.,  and  the  lake  of  Como  697  A. ; 
whiUt  the  lakes  of  Oeneva,  Zurich,  and  Con> 
stance  are  resp^tivoly  l,307,l,.11O,  l,6CMA.above 
the  sea.  The  highest  ranges  of  the  mountains  are 
much  nearer  to  the  plain  of  lyumbardy  than  to 
the  plains  on  the  N.  ; and  their  descent  is  much 
sttH'tKT  towards  Italy  than  towards  Switzerland 
or  (vermany.  The  mean  elevation  of  the  great 
plain  of  Hungary  is  only  900  It.  above  the  sea; 
and  in  it  u^rminatc  the  K.  extremities  of  the 
ranges,  which  no  where  rise  to  a great  height. 

'the  central  ridgesof  the  Alps  are  compoMd  of 
primitive  rocks,  especially  of  granite  and  gneiss, 
andaredUtinguiiih^by  their  pointed  peaks.  On 
the  N.  side  of  this  formation  extends  a slate 
formation  of  considerable  width.  This  does  not 
appear  to  accompany  the  range  on  the  S. , except 
along  the  K.  Alps,  where  it  has  been  observed 
to  extend  from  lirixen  on  the  Kisach  to  Marburg 
on  the  Drave,  skirting  that  river  on  the  S.  lie>' 
yond  the  slate  fonnation,  the  chalk  occupies  a 
considerable  s(»ace.  It  is  found  to  cKCupy  the 
greatest  extent  on  the  8.  K.  of  the  mountain 
system,  the  whole  Julian  Alps  being  composed 
of  iu  On  the  opposite  or  N.  W.  side,  the  sand* 
stone  fonnation  extends  from  the  lake  of  Ge- 
neva as  far  as  the  S.  boundary  of  Hovoria.  lltc 
chalk  formation  is  distinguished  by  its  summits, 
which  do  not  rise  iu  pointed  peaks,  but  form 
either  cones  or  cupolas. 

All  those  iiarts  of  the  numerous  ridges  which 
rise  above  the  line  of  congelation  are  of  course 
covered  with  snow  all  the  year  round.  In  many 
places  the  snow  occupies  a considerable  space  on 
the  up|K>r  parts  and  summits  of  the  rocky  masses, 
and  from  these  “eternal  reservoirs”  of  snow  the 
gladert  ore  derivetl.  1‘he  sides  of  the  rocky 
mass  are  usually  furrowed  by  long  narrow  valleys; 
and  in  Uiese  masses  of  snow,  descending  from  the 
upper  parts  under  the  form  of  ice,  extend  the 
farther  downward  the  greater  the  ntassand  height 
of  the  snow  from  which  they  are  derived.  'I'hi^se 
accumulations  of  snow  and  ice  form  glaciers, 
many  of  which  are  from  15  to  ^ m.  long.  Near 
the  upper  part,  or  at  their  origin,  they  ore  ge- 
nerally narrow,  sometimes  net  much  mure  than 
100  yards  across;  but  as  the  valleys  grow*  wider 
os  they  proceed  do  wn«  ard,  the  glaciers  alto  extend 
in  w idth,  takins  the  !>ha|>c  of  a (an,  and  in  some 
places  are  2 miles  across.  Thu  thickness  of  the 
ICC  masses  varies  from  100  tO|  perhaps,  GOO  feet. 
iSough  the  snow  line  in  the  Alps  is  found  at  an 
elevation  of  about  8,000  ft.  above  (he  level  of  the 
sea,  some  of  the  glaciers  descend  so  far  downward 
that  their  lower  extremity  is  not  more  than  3,500 
A.  above  it.  The  icc  of  the  glaciers  docs  not 
resemble  that,  w ith  which  our  nvers  arc  covered 
in  winter.  It  consists  of  a great  number  of 
crystals  measuring  from  half  an  inch  to  9 inches 
in  length,  and  somewhat  less  in  width,  united 
by  having  been  pressed  strongly  together.  It  is 
difficult  to  remove  one  of  these  crystals  without 
breaking  it ; but  when  the  first  has  been  removed, 
the  others  may  be  easily  taken  up.  I'he  surface 
of  Uic  glaciers  is  very  various,  and  depends  on 
the  degree  of  inclination  with  which  the  valley 
desi'etuLv  Where  the  descent  is  gradual,  the 
surface  of  the  glacier  is  nearly  level,  and  offers  few 
crev^c(^s;  but  where  the  declivity  it  rapid  and 
uneven,  thcglacie^  is  rent  with  numerous  chasms, 
and  covered  w ith  elevations,  rising  from  100  to 
200  feet,  having  the  aspect  of  a sea  agitated  by 
a hurricane.  ^Ine  chasms  arc  frequently  many 
feet  wide,  and  more  than  100  deep.  'l*hcir  for- 
mation, which  never  takes  place  in  winter,  but 
is  fre<|iient  during  summer,  is  necompanied  with 
a loutl  noise  resembling  thunder,  und  a shock 


which  makes  the  adjacent  mountains  tremble 
These  chasms  are  subject  to  change  every  day, 
and  almost  every  hour,  and  it  is  this  circumstance 
that  renders  the  ascent  of  the  glaciers  so  danger* 
ous  to  travellers.  SoroetinH'S  there  are  found 
in  the  glaciers  pyramids  of  icc  of  a considerable 
elevation  and  a regular  form,  on  the  lops  of 
which  are  placed  large  pieces  of  rocks.  At  the 
lower  extremity  ot'  the  glaciers  is  an  excavation 
in  the  form  of  a grotto,  freouently  100  feet  high 
and  from  60  to  80  wide,  whence  issues  a small 
river,  bringing  down  a bluish  water.  Though 
every  single  crystal  of  the  ice  of  the  glaciers 
seems  uerfectly  white,  the  whole  mass  is  of  a 
blue  colour,  passing  through  every  stusde  fmin 
the  most  feeble  sky-blue  to  that  of  the  lapis  lazuli ; 
it  is  most  pure  and  beautiful  in  the  lower  parts 
of  the  chasms.  'I'he  glaciers  impart  one  or  the 
greatest  charms  to  the  scenery  of  the  Al|is,  by 
the  beauty  of  their  colour,  and  their  contrast  with 
the  surrounding  country,  their  lower  extremities 
bcingcommonlycontiguous  to  meadows  covered 
with  the  finest  graat  and  the  most  beautiAil 
fiowers,  and  the  declivities  of  the  mounuina 
which  enclose  them  exhibiting  large  tracts  clothed 
with  magnificent  trees,  es]>ccially  fire. 

Aralanchet  are  more  frequent  in  the  Alps 
than  in  most  other  mountains,  because  of  the 
steepness  of  their  declivities.  The  most  com- 
mon consist  of  masses  of  snow,  which,  com- 
mencing their  descent  at  the  higher  parts  of 
the  mountains,  and  increasing  in  magnitude  and 
velocity  as  they  roll  down  to  the  vajles's,  over- 
whelm, in  their  headlong  career,  men  and  cattle, 
destroy  villages  and  forests,  and  dam  up  and 
obstruct  the  course  of  rivera  Four  kinds  of  ava- 
lanches may,  however,  be  distinguished.  1,  The 
drt/1  avalanche  takes  place  w hen  the  upperpartsof 
the  mountains  have  been  covered  by  a heavy  fall 
of  snow  during  a calm,  followed  by  a strong  wind 
before  (he  mass  has  acquired  consistency.  An 
immense  mass  of  loose  snow  is  then  suddenly 
brought  by  the  wind  into  the  valleys,  where  it 
frequently  covers  villages;  but  in  general  these 
avalanches  do  not  occasion  much  damage,  un- 
less when  they  cause  a comiin>ssion  of  the  air. 
This  sort  of  avalanche  usuaily  occurs  in  the  be- 
ginning of  winter.  2.  The  rvlUng  avalanches: 
these  bring  dowm  great  masses  of  compact  snow, 
esp^ially  towards  the  end  of  the  winter,  when  it 
begins  to  thaw.  In  their  progress,  they  are  in- 
creased by  all  the  snow  they  meet  in  their  descent ; 
their  impetus  and  mass  being  frequently  such  aa 
to  overwhelm  and  beat  down  every  thing,  rocks 
notevencxcepted,  that  may  interrupt  their  course. 
These,  the  most  destructive  of  the  avalanches, 
caiiscgreat  lossoflifeandproperty.  S.  'rbeshdtng 
avalanches  are  masses  of  snow  descending  slowly 
along  the  surface  of  a not  very  steep  declivity. 
'Fhey  take  place  in  spring,  when  a long  thaw  has 
dissolved  that  portion  of  the  snow  which  lies  im- 
mediately on  the  rocks,  and  thus  loosened  the 
bond  with  which  the  whole  mau  is  united  to  ita 
base.  I'bey  carry  before  them  every  thing^at 
is  too  weak  to  withstand  their  pressure.  They 
sometimes  occasion  considerable  loss,  but  not 
frequently.  4.  I'he  ice  or  pltuier  avalanches  arc 
formed  bv  larger  or  smaller  pieces  of  ice,  detached 
from  a giacier  bythe  summer's  heat.  'Htey  are 
precipitated  downwards  with  a noise  like  thun- 
der. When  seen  from  a distance,  they  resemblo 
the  cataract  of  a powevflil  river.  Ak  they  gene- 
rally descend  into  uninhabited  places,  they  sddom 
do  much  damage. 

Thu  rolling  and  sliiliog  avalanches  expoao 
travellers  to  the  greatest  dangers  they  have  to 
incur  in  traversing  the  .Alps  'I  hercare,  in  foci. 
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certain  locallHei  on  the  roost  frequented  roads 
to  which  they  descend  annually,  and  which  are 
consequently  very  dangerous.  To  obviate  the  risk 
of  accidents  from  this  cause,  in  the  construction 
of  new  roads,  as  of  those  of  the  Simplon  and 
over  Monte  Stelvio,  care  has  been  taken  at  such 
places  to  excavate  the  mountain  to  a certain  depth, 
and  to  cover  over  the  road  with  strongly  built 
arches,  which  effectually  provide  for  the  ssiirety  of 
the  traveller.  A few  places  on  the  roads  arc  also 
rendered  unsafe  by  less  or  greater  pieces  of  rock 
which  descend  with  fearful  velocity  from  the  steep 
declivities  of  the  mountains.  Thtsusually  hap^ 
pens  when,  aAcr  some  days'  continued  rain,  a 
strong  wind  arises  and  shaltcs  the  higher  portion 
of  tJie  mountains.  Luckily,  however,  such  places 
are  not  fi-equent.  Travellers  on  the  glaciers  run 
the  risk  of  falling  into  chasms,  or  ofnnding  the 
ice  under  their  feet  suddenly  opening  in  the 
pn^ess  of  the  formation  of  a new  chasm. 

The  scenory  of  the  Alps  owes  a part  of  iU  nu- 
merous charms  to  the  great  number  of  extensive 
lakes,  of  which  nearly  every  one  is  distinguished 
by  some  peculiar  beauties.  Most  of  them  have 
an  easy  acceas,  being  situated  on  or  near  the  oat> 
skirts  of  the  ran^>,  as  the  lakes  of  Geneva,  Con- 
stance, and  Zunch ; or  partly  within  and  partly 
without  the  range,  as  the  lake  of  the  Four  Cantons, 
and  the  Lago  Mag^ore  and  that  of  Como,  and 
the  beautiful  lake^n  Austria.  Innumerable  are 
the  small  lakes  which  occur  on  or  near  the 
summits  of  the  high  ridges  and  glaciers.  Most 
of  the  rivers  and  torrents  have  sources  in 

such  lakes. 

The  chalk  formation  of  the  Julian  Alps  offers 
the  most  interesting  natural  phenomena.  It 
consists  of  a finc-gr^ned,  much-decomposed 
primitive  chalk,  which  is  rent  by  a great  number 
of  transverse  crevices  and  precipices,  and  fre- 
quently forms  deep  depressions  in  the  fashion  of 
funnels.  In  it  occur  numerous  caverns  and 
subterraneous  galleries  of  great  extent,  in  which 
everywhere  the  finest  and  most  fantastic  stalac- 
tites arc  formed.  More  than  a thousand  such 
caverns  are  already  known,  and  many  have  never 
been  visited.  The  most  remarkable  are  those 
of  .-\delsberg (which  sec),  Magdalen  initsneigh- 
bourhood,  ^rknitz,  Ac.  Numerous  too  are  the 
rivers  and  torrents  which  suddenly  disappear 
underground,  precipitating  themselves  into  a 
large  chasm,  and  re-appearing  aAer  a subter- 
raneous course  of  many  miles.  Here  are  alto 
many  intermittent  wells,  which,  at  certain  seasons, 
emit  large  quantities  of  water,  snd  at  others  are 
dry.  SeveraJ  of  them  feed  the  lake  of  Zirknits, 
which  has  acquired  celebrity  for  being  fur  several 
months  quite  dry,  and  for  several  others  filled 
with  water ; so  that  it  serves  each  year  successively 
for  tillage,  pasturage,  hunting,  and  fishing  I 

The  Alps  are  not  rich  in  metals,  except  iron. 
Some  mines  of  gold  and  silver  occur  on  the  S. 
as  well  as  on  the  N.  declivity,  especially  in  the 
Austritm  dominions  i but  their  pi^uce  is  incon- 
siderable. Others  of  copper  and  lead  arc  more 
productive ; but  (hey  too  are  comparatively  poor, 
except  the  hleiberg  (lead  mountain)  of  Carin- 
thia,  which  furnishes  some  of  the  best  lead  in 
Eurcmc.  The  quicksilver  mines  of  Idria, 
N.  N.  E.  of  Tricst,  are  reckoned  among  the 
richest  of  the  globe.  'Hie  iron  mines  of  Myria, 
Carinthia,  and  Camiola  arc  very  productive,  and 
their  produce  hardly  inferior  to  any  of  Europe. 
Kock-salt  occurs  only  in  a very  few  places  in  the 
W.  Alps : but  on  the  N.  side  of  the  K.  Alps  are 
very  neb  layers  of  that  mineral,  running,  as  it 
seems,  in  a continuous  line  from  the  banks  of  the 
Inn  at  Halle  to  those  of  the  Lnns  in  Austria. 


They  are  worked  with  great  industry  atdlfibrent 
places. 

Vegetation  covers  the  greater  part  of  the  Alps. 
'The  larger  valleys,  none  of  which  rise  to  5,000  ft, 
above  the  sea,  contain  some  tracts  fit  for  agricul- 
tural purposes.  '1‘hey  consist  generally  of  uneven 
g^ind,  extending  on  both  sides  a river.  Be- 
hind it  the  mountains  rise  with  a steep  and  com- 
monly inaccessible  ascent;  which  is  covered  with 
high  trees:  in  the  lower  parts  with  oak,  beech, 
elm,  Ac.  ; and  in  the  upper  remon  with  fir,  pine, 
larch,  and  the  PtnuxCV/N^ra.  Near  the  region  of 
the  pastures  the  trees  dwindle  down  toiow  bushes. 
The  pasture  region,  which  occupies  the  next 
place,  offers  commonly  a plain  strongly  inclined 
towards  the  valley,  and  is  in  general  of' consider- 
able width.  It  is  called  in  Siritxcrland  the  Alps. 
Here  are  found  the  huts  or  tennes  of  the  herd^ 
men,  inhabited  only  in  summer,  when  the  cattle 
arc  brought  to  these  pastures.  'I'he  up)>er  part 
of  the  range  is  occupied  by  bare  rocks,  many  of 
w'hich  rise*  above  the  line  of  congelation,  'i'his 
line  occurs  in  the  Alps  between  8,UUO  and  9,C00fi. 
above  the  sea,  and  is  lower  on  tite  K.  than  on 
the  S.  declivity. 

Corn  is  grown  on  the  N.  side,  not  above 
3,600or  4,000  ft. ; but  on  the  S.  it  succeeds  1,500  ft. 
higher.  The  highest  place  at  which  barley  ripens 
is  Skala  in  the  Kngadin,  5,950  ft.  above  the  sea. 
High  trees  are  found  in  some  places  not  above 
4,500  ft.,  at  others  they  ascend  the  declivities  even 
to  7,000  ft.  and  more.  Oak  is  found  up  to  4,000 
ft.,  elm  to  4,500,  ash  somewhat  higher,  beech  to 
5,000,  fir  to  5,300,  mountain  ash  to  5,600,  birch  to 
5,700,  pines  to  6,500^  and  larch  to  7,000  or  7.900 
ft.  above  the  sea.  Where  the  high  trees  begin 
to  cease,  the  mountaius  arc  covert  with  bushes 
and  the  Alpine  rose  {^Rhododendron  ferru^tieum 
and  hirtutum'). 

The  inhabitants  of  (hose  ranges  of  the  Alps 
which  extend  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  lake 
of  Geneva  are  mostly  of  French  origin,  speaking 
a corrupt  dialect  or  the  French  language.  In 
the  remainder  of  the  mountain  system  the  popu- 
lation is  of 'I'eutonic  origin,  only  a few  of  the 
more  open  valleys  terminating  in  the  plain  of 
IxnnbaMy,  speaking  a dialect  of  the  Italian 
languaM.  '1  ne  most  K.  extremity  of  the  whole 
ranfw,  octween  the  rivers  Muhr  and  Save  and 
the  Julian  Alps,  is  partly  inhabited  by  a popu- 
lation of  Slavonian  origin,  called  the  \Vendes  or 
Slovensi,  As  (he  trucU  of  land  fit  for  agri- 
cultural purposes  are  of  comparatively  small 
extent,  the  rearing  of  cattle  and  the  making  of 
butter  and  cheeso  constitute  the  principal  em- 
ployment. Many  of  the  inhabitants  migrate,  at 
certain  seasons,  to  the  neighbouring  countries  in 
search  of  work.  Some  orthem  r«.‘turn  annually, 
some  after  the  lapse  of  some  years.  Besides 
the  dairy,  the  mines  give  employment  to  a number 
of  inhabitants;  but  this  is  only  the  case  in  the  K. 
Alps  ufStyria,  Carinthia,  andCarniola,  w here  rich 
mines  of  iron  and  extensive  layers  of  salt  arc 
found.  In  these  districts,  also,  arc  some  manu- 
factures of  hardware  and  iron  utensils.  In  the 
other  parts  of  the  range  manufacturing  industry 
is  almost  unknown ; but  near  its  outskirts  on  the 
N.  side  it  has  in  later  times  become  so  diSbsed, 
that  it  hardly  yields  to  any  other  part  of  the  con- 
tinent. The  inhabitants  of  the  mountains  are 
distinguished  by  their  love  of  liberty,  their  op. 
position  to  evciy  kind  of  oppression,  the  frank* 
ness  of  their  behaviour,  their  adherence  to  their 
old  manners  and  dress,  and  their  fidelity  and 
honesty. 

The  Alps  did  not  become  well  known  till 
the  reign  of  Augustus.  That  emperor  finally 
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■ubduod  the  numerous  and  Mvagc  clans  which 
iiihubiu-il  the  Alpine  %alleys,  and  cleared  the 
passes  of  the  banditti  by  which  they  were  in- 
le^tt'd.  He  improved  the  old  roads,  constructed 
new  ones,  and  .succeeded  in  establishing;  free  and 
easy  communications  across  the  mountains. 
The  chain  was  then  divided  into  separate  por- 
tions, which  have  preserved  their  boundaries 
and  denominations  nearly  to  the  present  day. 

See  for  itifonnation  on  the  Alps,  Saussure^ 
i’oya^  tlans  its  Aljurs,  1779  ; a hVw’  in  lUn 

Ali-en^  I«14;  W^s.\,  lifiteindas  Ucrnt:r  Ubfriniul., 
Ibid  and  1817  ; Hcii£  in  hesuchie  .•U/fenne- 

^endtn  p*^«  A’lrzel  Eicher,  1H'J9;  Jtcinetkii0i:zcn 
ci/«*r  Alpenreix  iU*^r  tlen  Susieit,  i'lvUhartl,  Itcr- 
MurTilV^  Obfraipj  Turka  iiml  HriniA'i  von  Aus- 
U nUofert  IHao.  Travellers  will  find  much  useful 
and  interesting  infurmation  with  respect  to  the 
Alps  in  EUT sAfnnucldu  Vvycigeuren  1617. 

Airs  (ixjvTKS).  AtfKt,  a frontirr  dep.  in  the 

S.  R.  of  France,  having  E.  the  Sardinian  sUU'*.  S.  the 
drp.  of  thp  Var.  W.  drp.  Vaucluw,  and  N.  the  dcnti. 
Dmnir  aixlllamrs  Al|>o*.  Area,  *>s;Z.G4J  hreta/r*  rop. 

This  dep.  dr^vc*  its  name  from  its  bvdng  prin- 
ripallf  occupitii  by  tiic  W.  slope  of  the  Aips.  Us  asp4‘k*t 
it  highly  varletiHnd  pl«-tiirc«|u« : prini.rnting  a surcessfuu 
of  high  rupgiHl  tnfMmUins.  crownM  with  ef«-rt  al  snow, 
vast  iK»njl»rr  forests,  and  lc*w,  rirh,  smllinR  v.iUeyt.  'llie 
mountains,  hiUs.  Ac.,  c>rrupy  about  half  the  surriu-e, 
and  the  wik-kIi  alx>ut  a siath  |>art  : the  extent  of  cuiti- 
vatrd  land  Is  cstimatetl  at  I.Vi.dOO  hect.  uf  meadoirs  at 
nearly  and  Ttneyards  al  It.lNM)  do.  The  prin- 

cipal river  is  that  of  the  Ihiranci'.  which  traverses  the 
dep.  from  N.  to  H. ; It  is  also  in  i>art  iulersc'cti-d,  and  in  part 
buuiHli*>i  by  the  Verdon,  and  is  watered  by  many  moun- 
tain si  reams,  the  tnundotlons  of  which  often  ocv.'uion 
^eat  mischief.  Thecbinaie  v irles.  of  cmirsc,  with  the 
elevation  and  exposure  i>f  the  soil.  Theie  is  a go»»d  deal 
of  s)>a(tp  husbandry  ; and  mules  oml  asses  are  used  in  pre- 
fereucp  to  eillier  horses  or  oxen.  I’roduce  •>f  corn  crons 
Insiilhch-nt  for  the  I'oiisumption.  Potatoes  extensively 
v-nllivairHl.  Olive,  fig.  and  mulberry  trees  are  all  eut- 
tivated  in  the  low'er  and  warmer  dis'rii'ts,  ajnl  driixi  and 
idber  fruits  make  a considemble  articie  of  ex|Kirt.  The 
lower  inmmtalns  afford  excellent  shet'n  posture.  They 
belong  itartly  Ui  indiv idu.xls.  and  portly  to  communes; 
and  besides  the  stationary  vh»*«*p,  or  those  th.vt  belong  to 
the  de|> . about  4(ib,fsi0  head  are  annually  brought  from 
the  adjoining  drills,  of  the  \'ar  and  the  lloitch-.'a  tlu  Hkout. 
to  bt*  depastnrt'd  for  about  4 months  in  summer  on  the 
mountains  referred  to.  They  pay  at  the  rate  of  from  I fr. 
to  1 fr.  25  cent,  per  head  ; and  IkhIi  their  slie.  and  the 
quality  of  their  lleshand  wool,  are  said  to  be  materially 
Improved  by  the  change,  'i'he  slu'pherds  never  auit  their 
charge  either  by  night  or  by  day.  besides  the  sheep  l>c- 
longlng  to  the  drp.,  the  brt‘ed  of  which  b.ts  been  mate- 
rially improved,  it  has  a great  number  of  gnats  ; and  the 
rearing  of  bees  is  also  much  altended  to.  'Ijiern  are  mines, 
but  not  very  nrudtx’tive,  of  iron.  lead,  copper,  and  coal. 
Maimractun's  nave  not  made  much  process  ; but  liiere 
are  several  silk  hlatures  aiKl  silk  looms,  with  manufarturcs  ! 
of  rliHh,  hats,  earthenware,  tanneries,  Ac.  Great  ntmi- 
l*ers  of  the  poorer  classes  leave  their  homes  for  a portion 
of  the  year,  to  seek  employment  in  the  neighbouring 
drpts.  It  has  two  electoral  c»illeges,  which  rvlum  2 ni. 
to  the  Ch.  of  nepnties  j ami  had.  in  l**^,  527elertori. 
!*ub!lr  revenue  in  IKII.  2,fi2»<.917  fr.  I’rlnclpal  towns 
Digue,  Sisteron,  nart'ellonete,  in  the  picturesque  valley 
of  the  same  name,  Forcalquier.  Ac. 

Alps  (I'rpFR),  Uautft  Alt^a,  a frontier  dep.  in  the 

S.  K.  of  Franee,  on  the  N.  side  of  the  dep.  of  Uie 
Bnttet  A/pr'f.  and  having  »>n  the  H.  the  Sardinian  States. 
Area.  NVl/iTHl  hect.  I’np.  1.11, K»2.  This  drp.  dllTers  In 
few  res|>ecU  ftom  that  just  deserlbed,  except  that  It  is 
more  mountainous  and  less  fruiefui.  Some  of  the  moun- 
tain.* rank,  in  f;vct.  among  the  highest  in  the  imroensi* 
chain  of  which  tliey  form  a part.  Mont  Pi-Houx,  the 
mo.«t  elevated,  rises  14.190  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
and  .Mont  Olan  I1.4r.t  do.  The  tMcow  elevation  of  the 
nuiuntoins  may  lie  (;iken  at  about  9,t<00  feet ; and  the  ele- 

T. xtion  of  the  highest  cstis  or  pnss4*s  from  one  valley  to 
onoiher  sometimes  ex»‘e«*«ls  T.bbOfeet.  There  are  several 
glaciers  in  the  N.  part  ufthedeji.  Agriculture  similai 
to  th.H  of  the  Dasset  Atpes.  Only  VJ,!*iO  hect.  of 
surface  is  cnltlvaterl ; 77,t*>u.  hect.  are  occupied  by 
wihmIs  and  forests,  and  abwnjt  2l,b00  by  meadows,  the  Irrl- 
gallon  of  wiih’h  is  an  oljjeet  of  great  lim»ortanre.  The 
vallc)s  principaliv  lleaKiiigsidethertTers  Dorance.BriucIi, 
Drac,  Ac.  Inhabitants  {HN>r  and  lalMirlmis  ; it  Is  even 
waid.  that  women  arc  sometimes  sotm  yoked,  attec  tir* 
ant’s,  to  tlic  plougit  ! C/icBo'/i  d‘altondaHu-  are  es- 
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tabllshed  in  dlffhrmt  commuiMi,  which  mak«  looM 
of  seed  and  necessaries  to  poor  families.  There  are 
mines  of  Iron,  lead,  Ac.  Maiiiifartures  prlnetpudly  con- 
fined to  coarse  cloth,  linen,  stockings,  bats.  Ac..  rw> 
quired  for  the  use  of  tlie  inhabitants.  I’he  cheose 
and  butler  of  the  BriaaqunnaU  are  higlily  esteemed. 
Bread  inule  of  {Milatoi't  is  extensively  uoinl.  Families 
using  rye  bread  commonly  hake  ir  only  nnn*  a year  ; H 
keeps  for  lA  or  IS  months  ; Is  hard,  ana  has  to  be  bniken 
to  pH'4-es  by  a hatchet.  Between  4,00<>  and  A/iOO  uf  the 
peusaids  leave  the  dep.  every  year  in  the  b<-gli\oing  of 
Oelotwr,  ami  rr*turn  early  In  June.  It  is  estimated  that 
at  an  average  about  a flhli  part  of  those  that  emigrate 
never  returu.  and  that  those  who  do,  bring  hack  w ith  them 
about  200  fr.  a piece;  tlu*  emigrants  principally  take  to 
the  trades  of  i cdlars,  showmen,  Ac*  It  has  2 electoral 
rolk-ges,  wliieli  return  2 m.  to  the  Ch.  of  I>et>ulles  ; and 
had.  In  KS.  412  rb'ctors-  Public  revn:ue,  hi 
2..'U7.tA2  fr.  Principal  towns  (>ap,  Brlancon,  and  Km- 
brun.  (For  this  and  the  prev.  diq).  see  ifwgo.  arta. 
Bauftet  flauUa  Afpf»{  the  authorities  there  referred  tu  ; 
am!  till*  Frt’ftch  Ojflctnt  Tabtrs.) 

AI/ilKSFOItD.  a market  town  find  two  p.irishes  of 
Rtigland : co.  Ibints,  hand.  Alton,  'i'he  town  Is  situated 
on  the  llchin,  at  no  great  distance  fnmi  Us  source, 
57|  ro.  S.  \V.  by  W.  London.  It  was  formerly  a place  of 
much  more  im|m.~ta<.cc  than  atprrt4*nl,  and  sent  a member 
to  the  H.  of  iT.  P<q>  of  town  and  patdshes, 

ALSAl'R,  n ci-devant  prov.  of  France,  forndog  the 
deptt.  of  the  Upper  and  I^twer  Uhlne. 

A1..SLN,  u Danish  island  in  (he  Baltic,  separated  by  a 
very  narrow  chamicl  from  Sleswick,  and  by  the  Little 
Belt  from  Funeii.  Shape  Irreguinr.  being  about  20  m. 
long,  and  from  3 to  H In  hrevulth.  Pop.  l.s.9i>0.  Surfhee 
pleasantly  diversided  with  woi>d  and  open  fWids.  All  the 
country  houses  are  surrounded  by  fruit-trees,  and  large 
quantities  offrult  are  annually  rxjv>rtod.  PHnrl|tnl  towns 
Norliorg  and  Sonderbfrg.  (oristlan  1 1..  deposM  by  the 
state*  of  Denmark  in  l.Vil.  was  mntitied  fur  nt  arly  17  years 
in  a tutt«r  (*ince  denmlUhed)  iu  the  rastic  u(  hunder- 

b«jri{. 

.^LSFFI.D,  a wallrvl  town  of  Hesse  Darmstadt,  cap. 
haiiiwh  k,  on  Its  N.  frvmtier  on  the  S<  hwalm.  Pop.  8,019. 
It  has  maiiufacturvs  «>f  rsteens,  ftannels,  and  Itoou,  with 
eonsidiTflMe  bleach-tiehis  and  prlnt-wurks. 

ALSLFBLN,  <i  vvallesl  town  and  r.-utle  of  Pnirsian 
Saxony,  reg.  Mersebvirg.  on  the  S.aale.  Pop.  I,7b0. 
The  castle  1*  the  pro|H‘rty  of  the  Duke  of  Anhalt  Dessau, 
tu  whom  the  town  belong*. 

ALTAI  MOUNTA1N.S  (THE),  a very  extensive 
mountain  range  in  Asia,  extuiding  from  the  envtem 
banks  of  the  Irtish,  n tributary  of  the  Oby  (S(lo  k. 
long.  I,  to  the  shore*  of  the  Pneillc,  at  the  S.  extre- 
mity of  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk,  opposite  the  island  of  Ta- 
rakai  (142-  K.  long.).  Its  length,  thererore.  Is  little 
short  of  2,fn‘S)  m.  The  several  cltalns  which  rumpose 
this  mountain  system  arethicfly  fmuid  bt-twe-en  48^  and 
A2®  N.  lot.,  but  s*»me  detached  ridges  advance  to  4fi<» 
and  Ay*' N.  Ut.  The  l>readlh  of  the  whole  system  la 
probably  no  where  less  than  SAOro.,  and  at  some  placet 
it  widens  to  7u0  m,  and  unw  ards.  It  it,  however,  not  ixjt- 
•iblr  to  «h.qerminr  it  with  any  degree  of  exactness,  sinew 
only  the  N.  declivities  of  the  range  have  been  vblted  by 
traveili-rs,  tl>e  S.  declivities  lying  within  the  territoriwa 
of  the  ( liioese  empire  licing  inaccessible  to  Euro|>eans. 

Tlie  in«Ht  westerly  porliun  of  the  system,  Iwtween  tho 
river  Irtish  and  the  river  7'shuirihman.thc  upper  branch 
of  the  Oby,  Is  property  called  the  Altai  Mountains,  which 
name  has  bem  afterwards  used. to  Indicate  the  whole 
system.  This  portiun  bears  also  the  name  of  the  Ore 
.Mtai.  because  it  cuntaiut  numerous  veins  of  the  prccioua 
metals,  it  cmiilsl*  of  several  ridges,  which  mostly  run 
W.N.W.  aiwl  E.S.R.  Tlieso  ridgi-i  advance  their  W. 
extremities  close  to  the  hanks  of  the  litish.  where  they 
are  Afrt  or  fiUO  ft.  high,  but  at  a distance  of  about  lA  or  20 
miles  from  the  river  they  attain  from  3.000  tn  A.OOO  ft., 
which  elevation  may  l>e  con*ltlered  as  the  mean  height  of 
the  greatest  part  of  the  ranges  ; only  where  they  oi>proach 
the  lake  Teletikol  antk  the  river  'fsbulythman  tner  rise 
still  higher,  even  to  KLOUO  ft.,  and  this  part  Is  aiway* 
corereviw  ith  snow.  It  is  colled  Altai  Bh-lld,  and  is,  so 
far  as  it  known,  the  highest  j^irtlon  of  the  system. 

fletwi-en  the  Tshulyshman  and  the  great  lake  of 
Baikal,  the  mountains  appear  to  form  two  groat  chains, 
running  K.  and  W. ; of  which  the  8.,  which  falls  within 
the  Chinese  empire,  and  I*  cal!*-!!  the  Tiuignu  Ool.s,  or 
Tangtm  .Shan,  teem*  to  l»e  the  prlnciival  range,  it  la 
divided  from  the  N.  chain  br  a long  vallj^,  In  which  run 
tho  K(*ml.vhick  from  W.  to  K.,  and  the  Ta-kcm  from  K 
to  W.  ; afU-r  their  JiinctUm  the  river  Is  coiled  Yen»»sc!, 
and  brtwks  through  the  N.  chain.  The  }>ortion  of  the 
latter  situated  W.  of  the  Y»n»*«*l  river  It  called  the 
Savanskhui  range,  but  the  K.  chain  U-ars  the  name  of 
Ergik  Targak  Taiga.  Both  chains  unite  aiNmt  K'O*-'  K. 
long.,  at  a considerable  diMauce  W.  of  tlie  lake  Baikal, 
at  the  sources  of  the  Selenga,  the  most  cunsklerablc 
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iir«r  whkh  emnCim  lUeU  tntn  th«  lake.  The  uoUed 
chain  U here  calii^i  Uonrbl  L’hden  I>sonK,  which  lutmc 
H prearrem  to  iOK^  K.  long-.  runninK  in  gcneral'K.  On 
the  K.  $iiie  of  the  meridian  nf  K.  Umg.  and  tlie  river 
Kel.-riita,  the  direction  of  the  mountain  ctmina  compoiiug 
the  Altai  tyttem  it  changed  ; they  run  N.K..  and  form  a 
Tcrr  extensive  mountain  region  K.  of  the  lake  Uaikal. 
Thu  region  It  railed  the  Baikalian  or  Uaurion  Momi' 
taint ; but  the  liighvtt  chain  belonging  to  it.  and  lying 
within  the  Chinese  empire,  bears  Uie  name  of  the  Great 
Khing-Khan.  The  mo»t  eatlerly  portion  of  the  Altai 
Mountaint,  between  12*/^  and  142*^  K.  long.,  lie*  again 
nearly  due  W.  and  K. ; but  here  it  advamet  to  50'  N. 
lat.,  and  it  callett  br  the  Kustitnt  Yablonoi  Kherbet,  and 
by  thet  hinete  Khing-Khan  Tugurik. 

The  Aldan  Mount^ru  may  be  considered  oi  a con< 
tlnu.itltm  of  this  latter  chain.  They  tepanite  from  it  at 
the  sources  of  the  river  Aldan,  a tribut^  nf  the  I«na, 
en<  iote  the  vallev  in  which  It  nins  on  either  tide.  an<i 
continue  on  the  k.  tide  along  the  shores  of  the  Sea  of 
Okhotik  up  to  Che  bay  of  Penhina.  the  most  northerly 
corner  of  that  tea.  From  this  bay  one  branch  rum  N.B.. 
and  terminates  at  Behring's  Sii^t  with  the  East  Cape 
and  the  C'a|>e  of  Tshukotshoi-Noss.  Another  branch 
turns  abruptiv  S..  and  tmvertrs  the  peninsula  of  Kamt- 
sh.itka.  terminating  at  Capo  Lopatka.  The  highest 
summit  of  the  Aldan  Mountains,  adjacent  to  the  road  oon* 
necting  Yakutzk  with  Okhotik.  was  found  by  Ermao  to 
be  4.0U  it.  alMve  the  sea.  But  the  chain  travertiug  the 
peninsula  of  Kamtshotkn  contains  several  volcanoes, 
•ome  of  which  rise  to  a great  elevation.  Krroan  measured 
three  of  them.  The  highest  pe.ik  of  the  volcano  of  Stiiv^. 
lutsk  t*?-"  40'  32"  N.  lai.)  rises  to  lO.hOl  ft.,  the  volcano 
of  Kllutthuvsk(.'i6^  4'  N.  lat.)  15.823  ft.,  and  that  of  ToU 
batshinsk  H,.‘t4C  feet  above  the  sea.  If  the  Aldan  Moun- 
taint a.)d  the  range  traversing  Kamtshatka  be  considered 
a.sarontinuation  of  the  Altai  chain,  more  than  1.500  miles 
must  bo  added  to  lU  length. 

The  country  extending  N.  of  the  Altai  Mountains  to 
the  shores  or  the  I’uUr  Sea  Is  ooc  continuous  plain. 
Mimetimos  of  an  undulating  surface,  lait  motUyexhihiting 
immense  dat  lowlands,  called,  as  others  of  a similar  de- 
scriiJtion,  r^wnri.  This  plain,  at  the  foot  of  the  range,  (i 
hardly  more  than  &00  ft.  above  the  tea,  to  which  it  gra- 
dually ilonesdown.  On  the  other  hand,  the  countries 
lying  S.  of  the  Altai  Mountains  constitute  a portion  of 
tlie  great  elevatesl  table-land  of  Upper  Asia.  Their  stir- 
fare  is  much  more  uneven,  being  traversed  in  many  parts 
by  ridges  of  rocks  and  hllU.  whilst  others  uresent  them- 
selves at  Immenss*  plains  covered  with  tana.  The  mean 
devstiun  of  these  cvmiitriet  tirems  to  be  from  2,(<UU  to 
S.tWt  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  tea. 

/foo^s._Two  roads  lead  over  the  Altai,  and  one  over 
the  Aldan  Mountaiiu.  That  most  to  the  W.  U tlie  great 
ro.\il  of  KUchta,  by  which  the  commerce  betwe«*n  Itussia 
and  China  is  carried  on.  It  begins  at  Irkutsk,  theraplCnl 
of  East  Siberia,  situated  on  the  to>wer  Angara,  not  far 
from  the  point  where  it  Issues  from  the  lake  Baikal. 
From  this  town,  which  Is  1,440  ft.  above  the  sea  level, 
goods  are  c.vrrled  in  summer  by  water,  and  in  winter  over 
the  ire  of  the  lake,  to  Udinsk,  and  hence  to  Seleglnsk. 
where  they  are  landed,  and  transported  to  Klachta,  the 
Russian  commercial  establishment,  and  exchangtxl  with 
the  goods  brought  by  the  Chinese  to  Jlairaatshin.  llie 
Chiitose  bring  the  goods  to  I'rga,  the  prttvirscial  capital 
of  the  adjacent  country ; and  in  advancing  farther  S.  they 
atuin  the  highest  point  of  the  range  S.  of  Urga,  on  the 
mountain  Dshirgolanta,  S.  of  the  river  Tola,  where  It 
rises  to  5,nA.^  feet  above  the  sea.  They  afterward  de- 
scend to  the  table-land,  and  traverse  the  great  desert  of 
Cobl,  or  rather  Gold,  sometimes  called  Shamo.  The 
other  great  road  leads  from  Udinsk,  on  the  river  .Selenga, 
to  the  mining  dUtrict  of  Nertshinsk.  From  Udinsk  It 
runs  E.  in  the  valley  of  the  river  Uda,  a tributary  of  the 
.Selenga,  somewhat  more  than  260  m.  ; then  It  traverses 
the  highest  part  of  the  range  near  112^'  K.  lung.,  and 
deM'cnds  Into  the  valley  of  tlic  Ingoda,  In  which  it  con- 
tiniK>s  to  Gorodlsktslieiik,  where  the  Ingoda  nnltes  with 
•he  Onon,  and  forms  (he  Shiikn  river.  On  the  banks  of 
the  lost-mentiomd  river  it  continues  to  Nertshinsk.  The 
great  road  over  (he  Aldan  Mountains  connects  Yakutsk 
with  Okhouk.  Yakutsk  is  only  2X7  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  Polar  Sea.  Betwetm  this  place  and  the  river 
Aldan  the  mail  rises  gradunlly,  and  attains  at  Nokhinsk 
on  the  heights  forming  the  W.  bank  of  the  Aldan  river  7M 
fret.  In  the  valley  of  the  Aldan  It  deiK'ends  to  (24  fei't 
above  the  sen.  K.'of  this  rirerthe  ro.'td  rites  to  I..53I  feet 
at  Garniutiikh,  and  In  the  mountain  pass  six  mile«  W. 
from  Khoinia  to  2.619.  It  continues  nearly  on  this  level 
for  several  miles,  and  then  desrends  with  a rather  sti'cp 
declivity  towards  the  Sea  at  Okhotsk.  This  latter  place 
Is  only  13  feet  above  the  sea. 

A/r»ca.— 'I'he  Altai  Mountains  are  rather  rich  In  metals. 
es|)«ci.illy  in  silver,  gold.  cop]H.>r.  and  lead.  The  mines 
from  which  these  metals  arc  cxtrortrsl  have  liecn  worked 
on  a large  scale  al  some  uukoown  period,  aud  by  an 
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unknown  nation.^  In  the  middle  of  lost  contury  (be 
Russians,  fnliowirig  the  traces  of  the  ancient  mines, 
began  to  work  them  ; but  only  at  the  W.  extremity  of 
the  mountain  system,  between  the  Irtish  and  the  Oby, 
aud  <4^n  ou  the  bonks  of  the  .Shilka  river,  east  of  the 
lake  tUiikal.  The  tint  mints  arc  comprehended  in  tlie 
mlnhig  district  of  Uaruaul.  and  the  second  lu  liut  of  Ncrt- 
shiiisk. 

Tlie  mining  district  of  Barnaul,  called  by  tho  Russians 
(hat  of  Kolywano-Woskresensk.  comprises  the  mines  in 
tho  Altai  Ore  Mounlaliu.  where  at  |'rrtcn(  the  rirhc'.t 
mines  are  found  in  the  v.iHvys  bv  which  the  \V.  lievlivity 
of  the  mountaiui  sloping  towards  the  Irtish  is  furrowed. 
Here  are  the  mines  of  .Syryauuwsk,  In  the  valley  of  the 
Bukhtorma,  about  40  m.  troiu  the  Irtish,  and  at  no  great 
distance  from  the  bound.vry  of  tlie  CliineM-  empire  ; tlu‘y 
aro  productive  ol  sliver  and  lead.  Farther  to  the  N.VV. 
ore  the  mines  of  Riddersk  aud  Krukuw,  in  tlie  soilry  of 
the  small  river  U'lba,  which  also  produce  silver  aiul 
le.ul,  and  are  at  present  coiuideretl  as  the  richest  In  this 
district.  In  the  valley  of  the  L bo.  N . W . of  bhainanaicho. 
are  the  mines  of  .Semenotf.  wrljlch  pruduic  silver  and 
copper,  but  are  not  rich.  In  the  vaih  ys  forming  llic  N. 
declivity  of  the  range  are  the  mines  of  Scblangenlx'rg. 
Umous  fur  the  great  quantity  of  silver  extracted  Ironi 
them  during  the  last  century  ; but  at  present  they  aru 
ls»s  considerable,  and  begin  to  be  exWustcd.  W.  of 
them  are  the  mines  of  I.o>ktew  tk.  producing  great  quan- 
tities of  copper.  To  the  K.  of  tM  Schlangeoborg  ore 
the  mines  of  NVoskrewensk,  which  furnish  copper,  but 
at  present  are  not  worked.  The  ores  from  these  mines 
were  formerly  carried  to  Rariiaul  on  the  Uby,  where 
they  were  smelted  ; but  srorltiiig  houses  are  now  eret  t^ 
in  the  iieiglibourhood  of  the  most  cuntidcrable  mines. 
They  are  all  worked  on  the  account  aud  for  tlie  beuetit 
of  the  Russian  government ; and  au  iniperial  ukoM^ 
direct!  tliat  every  yiwr  9.50  puuds  (.34.20U  lbs.)  of  gold  and 
silver  shall  be  sent  to  Petersburg  from  this  district.  Of 
this  amount  92U  pomls  are  silver,  and  26  poods  gold  ex- 
tracted from  the  silver.  The  quantity  of  cop(>er  and 
lead  annually  furnished  by  tlicin  is  not  stat«*d.  The 
funner  is  )>ortly  coined  in  Siberia  in  the  mint  of  Susaiok. 
Al  Ko|yw-.inoN\uskrespiuk  are  extensive  jojlishing  works, 
wliere  granite,  porphyry,  j.isiHT,  agate,  and  marble  arc 
worked  into  tables,  vase*,  cluniney-pieces,  basiiu,  co- 
lumns, Ac.  Tile  tnoU'fial  is  brought  from  the  river  Kor- 
gon,  aud  3dU  w-orkmen  are  emiduved  in  them  at  (he 
exicuseof  government.  The  nuiiihg  district  of  Nerl- 
siiiiisk  on  the  Slillka,  a tributary  of  Uie  Amur,  is  much 
less  l!ii|N>rtant.  The  number  of  mines  is  stated  to  amount 
to  upwards  of  dO.  but  many  of  them  hav  e bem  abamluried. 
I'he  ore  Is  Mnelti-d  In  several  largo  smelting  estabiisli- 
monta,  of  w hich  that  of  Nertshinsk  i«  the  most  consider- 
able. The  silver  U extrarted  from  galena  ore,  aewt. 
of  which  contains  from  4 to  2 ounces  of  silver,  'i'he 
annual  prtMluce  Is  stated  to  lie  only  236  pouds,  or  10.500 
mares  of  silver  ; conseq^uciitly  less  thsm  a fourth  part  of 
the  annual  produce  of  mines  of  Banuul.  I'lie  ore. 
though  poor,  Is  ve^  niKiiMlaiit  lait  the  want  of  Qre-wooil 
and  coal  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  miucs  prevents  thw 
Increase  of  their  annual  produce.  (Nee  VaUo9,  Hum- 
biMt,  Ledfbonr,  t'on  Jiangt,  and  Kmmn.) 

ALT.\MURA,  a town  of  Naples,  prov.  Tera  dl  Dari, 
at  the  foot  of  the  Ap)>enines,  29  m.  S.  W.  Bari.  Pop. 
IC,UU().  It  Is  surrouuded  by  walls,  has  a niagnifit'ent 
cathedral  founded  by  Frctleric  11.,  an  hospital  and  a 
lyceum,  and  Is  one  oi  the  handsomest  best  built  low  us  in 
tno  province.  Htiviug  taken  part  with  the  repubiican 
party  in  1799,  It  was  token  by  the  rojalists,  and  given  up 
to  military  executiuu  ; but  It  has  since  recovered  its 
former  prosperity.  Altamura  is  supposed  to  bo  foundtxl 
on  or  near  the  site  of  the  ancient  Lavatia. 

ALTAViLl.A,  a town  of  Naples,  prov.  Prlnclrato 
Ultra,  a^>.  cant..7ra.  N.  Avellioo.  Pop.  2,000.  TbU 
also  is  the  name  of  a town  in  the  prov.  Prindpalo 
(■itra,  S.  Campacno.  Pop.  2,400. 

ALTDOKF,  a town  of  ihegrand  duchyof  Baden^  on 
the  great  road  from  Bale  to  Frankfort.  Pop.  1,200.  It 
is  tlw  property  of  Baron  Turkhdm,  who  has  here  a floe 
castle,  and  a valuable  botanical  garden. 

ALTUoir,  a town  of  Bavaria,  circ.  Resat,  IS  m.  S,  R. 
Nuremberg.  Pop.  2,(X)0.  All  sorts  of  wooden  toys 
are  manufacturrd  here,  and  are  exported  to  all  parts  of 
Europe  and  to  b.  America.  There  are  also  cuns^rable 
breweries.  The  surrounding  country  is  beautiful  and 
fertile. 

A LTEA,  atown  of  Spain,  Valencia,  near  the  tea,  3n  m. 
N.  K.  Allcant.  Pop.  4,^b0.  It  has  glass-works;  and, 
the  contiguous  territory  produces  cotton,  wine,  Bax,  silk, 
and  honey. 

ALTKnA,  atown  of  Fnuslan  Westphalia,  cap.  circ 
tame  name,  on  the  Senne.  Pop.  4,0U0,  prindpally  em- 
ploycvl  in  wiro-drawing  and  in  the  manuiadure  of  needlca, 
pins,  thimbles,  Ac. 

ALTENAU,  a mining  town  of  Hanover,  prov.  Grubetw 
liagcn.  Harts  mounUloa,  about  1,600  feet  above  the  te^ 
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of  the  «M.  Pop.  1 .300.  There  ere  in  the  rldnit;  mines 

of  lilrer,  roptM-r,  Rml  iron. 

ALTHNllKKif,  a town  ofthe  kinirtlom  of  Sexonjr  In 
the  KrtKt*itirK«*  Tnountalnt,33in.S.  DroMien.  Pop.  1,400. 
It  nvinufarturct  Urr,  the  turrourKUng  mountain!  abound 
in  tin,  and  are  corrrrd  with  forecU. 

ALTKN  HRUCK.  a town  of  Hanorer,  on  the  Weme, 
near  where  It  falls  into  the  lestuarr  of  the  Kibe,  a little 
above  ('uxliaveii.  Pop.  S,400.  It  lias  some  trade  in  com 
and  cattle. 

ALTKSni'HG,  a princlpalitv  In  the  duchr  of  Saxe 
Gotha,  tllvidetl  into  two  principal  parts  hjr  the  lordship  of 
Gera,  ami  jiosseftdng  several  detached  portions  in  otner 
states.  Area.  4!«.^  S4|.  m.  Pop.  in  IH33. 1 13.<>77.  The  W. 
p^.  wateretl  by  the  Kaale,  is  hilly  and  woodv  ; while  the 
K.  part,  watered  b}'  the  Plelsse,  Is  dat  and  fertile.  The 
inluU).  who  are  deaceodants  of  the  Wcodea,  are  Indus* 
trioiis  and  are  almost  all  l.aitherans. 

Ai.Ti?<ai*an.  the  cap.  of  the  above  prlndpaUtr,  24  m. 
S.h.K.  I^eiptic.  near  the  Plelsse.  Lat.  &0°  MP  N.,  long, 
93*3  27>  |2.«I30.  It  if  well  built ; has  a g^naslum 

with  a considerable  library,  a foundation  for  noble  ladies, 
an  orphan  asylum,  and  a theatre;  with  manufactures 
of  wool,  tobacw,  sealing-wax,  gloves,  and  an  extensive 
trade  In  wood,  com  and  cattle. 

ALTKKBUXu,  a town  of  Hungary,  29  m.  S.  S.  R. 
Knoxburg,  in  an  Island  of  the  Fritha,  at  the  point  where 
It  unites  with  the  right  arm  of  the  Danube.  It  has  a 

rnasium.  and  an  old  castle,  now  usmI  as  a core  maga- 
It  was  buret  liy  the  Turks  in  16h3. 
ALTKNKIKCHKn,  a town  of  the  Prussian  States. 
pr«>v.  Rhine,  cap.  drc..  on  the  Wlcd.  16  m.  N.  Coblents. 
Pop.  I.IAO.  It  has  some  fabrics  of  linen  and  cotton,  and 
a ibrge.  The  vicinity  of  this  town,  was.  In  1796.  the 
theatre  of  some  obstinate  conflicts  between  the  French 
nsid  Austrians  ; in  one  of  which,  on  the  SIst  Septerater, 
the  brave  General  Maireau  was  killed. 

nri«f,  (nv«,  and  aiartoQ*  was  hb  cancr  : 

Hy  laouittcn  wa«  two  battt>  ht*  frwMi  and  Calls.—  Ovbsm. 

AI.TKKSTKIG,  a town  of  Wlrteroberg.  clrc.  Black 
Forest,  5 m.  W.  N.  W.  Nagold.  Pop.  1.70n.  It  is  built 
on  the  declivity  of  a steep  hUI,  at  the  summit  of  w blch  Is 
an  old  castle. 

ALTKK-UO-CH  AO,  atown  of  Portugal,  prov.  Alen. 
teji),  on  the  Avis,  14  ra.  W.  8.  W.  Portalagre.  Pop. 
3,000.  It  is  iiifTounded  by  walls. 

Al/FKIKCH,  a town  ofFrance.  dep.  Haut  Rhin,  cap. 
arrond.,  A4m.  8.  Colmar.  Pun.  3,03*<.  It  Is  situated  on 
a hill,  at  tho  botton  of  which  is  the  111 ; has  some  tan- 
neries. and  a cattle  Gslr  once  a month. 

ALTOMOSTK,  a town  of  Naples,  prov.  Calabria 
Citra,  24  m.  N.  N.  W.  Cossensa.  Pop.  2,100.  It  U situ- 
ated on  an  eminence,  has  good  air.  with  mines  of  iron 
and  silver,  and  a brine  spring  in  the  vicinity. 

ALTON,  a town  of  the  U.  States,  lllinoft.  on  the  Mis. 
sissippi,  a little  above  its  confluence  with  the  Missouri. 
This  town  was  founded  so  late  as  I4IH,  and  in  1><33  it 
contained  onl  v two  or  three  doieo  houses.  But  the  public 
atteution  having  been  then  directed  to  Its  advantageous 
situation  for  commerce  and  navigation.  It  has  since  ad- 
vanced with  extraordinary  rapidity;  and  at  present  ( 1«38> 
it  has  probably  from  3.M)  to 4,000  Inhab,  I There  can  be 
Utile  doubt  that  it  Is  destined  to  become  an  important 
commercial  emporium.  (JUinoit  in  lt<37,  p.  1 13.) 

Alton,  a m.  town  etkI  |>arish  of  Kngland.  co.  Hants, 
hund.  Alton,  on  the  Wyr.  47  m.  8.  W.  by  S.  London. 
It  is  a neat  town,  with  manufactures  of  druggets  and 
worsteds.  Pup.  2.742. 

ALTONA,  or  ALTENA,  a considerable  city  of  Den- 
mark. in  Holstein,  oo  the  Kibe.  3 m.  W.  Hamburg 
Pop.  36,400.  It  is  well  built,  is  a free  port,  and  enjoys 
various  privileget : it  having  been  a favourite  object  with 
the  Danish  government  to  attract  to  it  some  portion  of 
the  wealth  and  commerce  of  Hamburg.  But  in  this  thiry 
have  had  btit  little  success.  Altoiia  Im,  however,  a good 
deal  of  trade ; ship-buikling  is  also  carried  on  to  a consi- 
derable extent ; and  there  are  manufactures  of  codon, 
silk,  leather  articles,  Ac.,  with  sugar-houses,  breweries, 
and  disUUerics.  There  is  here  a supnior  acad<«my  or 
college,  a public  library,  a mint,  an  orphan-house,  with 
numerous  churches.  Ac.  The  inhabiunu  arc  mostly 
Lutherans.  Aluma  was  bureod  by  the  Swedes  in  1713, 
under  circumstances  of  great  barb^ty. 

AL  rORK,  or  ALT  DO KF,  a town  of  Switzerland,  cap. 
cant.  Lri.  delightfully  situated  in  a narrow  v^ey  sur- 
rounded by  lofty  mountains,  near  the  8.  K.  extremity  of 
the  lake  of  Lucerne,  at  the  N.  extremity  of  the  pass  over 
Mount  St.  Gothard,  lat.  46®  5.V  lO**  N.,  long.  37'  47" 
K.  Pop.  circa  170U.  It  siifliTed  severHy  from  a fire  In 
1792,  has  since  lieeii  rHxiilt  on  an  improved  plan.  It 
has  a handsome  parish  church,  a Uiw n-nouse. ami  a Ca- 
puchin convent.  « ith  a library  attached.  Allorf  Is  inti- 
®fdely  aMwiated  with  tlie  true  or  fabulous  history  of 
^4|liiam  Tell.  He  Is  said  to  havctxwn  boro  In  Burglen, 
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a vBUgeckwe  by ; nd  an  old  tower,  In'the  town  of  Allorf, 
covert^  with  paintings  in  honour  of  Tell«  is  said  to  mark 
the  b|kH  whence  he  shot  the  apple  ofTbls  son's  head- 
( Ebri,  Mmttul  <U  Voffageur  ns  Sut$»e  ; Inglu't  Switter^ 
land.  p^.  1<V\  Ac.) 

ALtRINGH  AM.  atown  of  Kngland,  co.  Chester,  8 m. 
Manchester.  Pop.  2.7UM.  It  Is  a neat  thriving  town, 
with  factories  for  the  spinning  of  cotton,  linen  yarn.  Ac. 

ALTSOHL,  a free  town  of  Hungary,  at  the  coafluenca 
of  the  SsUUiui  with  the  Gran,  lat.  48^  34'  N.«  long. 

19®  7'  V/*  K.  Pop.  3,900.  It  is  old,  and  is  entirdy  oc- 
cupied by  Slavonians.  On  a hill  in  the  neighbourhood 
are  the  ruins  of  a castle,  said  to  have  been  a favourite 
residence  of  Mathias  1. 

ALTSTF/rTKN,  a town  of  Switzerland,  cant.  8t. 
Gall.  9 m.  8.  frxon  the  embouchure  of  the  Kbine  In  the 

l. .ake  of  Constance.  Pop.  I.HOO.  It  Is  situated  on  the  de- 
clivity ofa  mountain  in  a brautiful  country,  surrounded 
with  corn-fields  and  vineyards;  has  a flne  church  which 
serves  both  for  Catholic  and  Protestants,  a public  U* 
brary,  a muslin  manufactory,  and  three  fairs  annually. 

AL.TIJUA,  a town  of  Spain.  ValmicU,  8m.  N.  W. 
Segorbe,  Pop.  3,000.  It  has  dUtllleries,  potteries,  and 
a Dsner-mill.  The  country  round  produces  a great  deal 
01  wine. 

AL  V.A,  a village  and  parish  of  Scotland,  co.  Stirling. 
7 m.  N.  K.  Stirling.  Pop  1,300.  The  Devon  iron  com- 
pany ha*  considerable  works  here. 

ALV.AKADU.  a small  town  of  Mexico, near  the  mouth 
of  the  river  of  the  same  name.  40  m.  S.  8.  K.  Vera  Cruz, 
lat.  18®  34'  18"  N..  long.  63®  3!i'  ly' W.  The  bar  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  about  U ro.  below  the  town,  renders 
it  Inaccessible  for  vessels  drawing  above  10  or  I'i  feet 
water  ; largo  ships  beinglnrenseqiieiiceohllnKl  to  anchor 
in  tho  roads,  exposed  to  all  the  fury  of  th«  N.  winds, 
which  often  blow  with  much  violence.  During  the  period 
that  the  castle  of  St.  Juan  D'L'Uoa  contlnuiiMl  In  pos- 
session of  the  Spaniards,  after  Vera  Crus  bad  thrown 
off  tholr  ytdie,  the  trade  of  (be  latter  was  princIpMUy 
carried ou  through  Alvarado;  but  uwm  the  rrauction  of 
the  castle  by  the  patriots,  it  speedily  reverted  to  its  old 
channel. 

ALVINCZ,  a town  of  Transvlvaaia,  on  the  Maros, 
opposite  Roberlck.  7 m.  S.  W.  Karlsburg.  Pop.  3,300, 
almost  all  Magyars  and  Bulgarians. 

ALVITO.  a town  of  Naples,  prov.  Trrra-dULavore, 
6im.  S.  E.  Sora*  Pop.  2,300.  it  Is  built  on  the  declivity 
or  a hill,  In  a healthy  situation  ; has  an  hospital,  and  severiu 
monlt-dr^piid  for  the  marrian  of  young  girls. 

A LWU  l{,  a large  town  of  lilndostan.prov.  Delhi,  rap. 
doroiiiinns  of  the  Macberry  Riga,  90  m.  8.  >S.  W.  Delhi, 
lat.  37°  44'  N.,  long.  76®  3^  H.  It  is  situated  at  the  base 
of  a steep  hill,  and  is  itrooglr  fortified.  Un  the  summit 
of  (he  hill,  about  1200  feet  ni^,  Is  a fortress  ooDCainlog 
several  tanks. 

ALYTH.  a town  and  parish  of  Scotland,  co.  Perth.  19 

m.  W.  Fuiiar.  Pop.  2,‘®V'.  The  soil  is  fertile,  and  tho 
I town,  which  is  finely  situated,  carries  on  some  branches 
I of  the  linen  manufa^ure. 

ALZKY,  a w*alled  tuw'D  of  Hesse  Darmstadt,  on  the 
Sell,  18  m.  S.  S.  W.  Mayencc.  Pup.  3,200.  It  has  ma- 
nufactures of  linen  and  stockings,  and  tanneries. 

ALZIRA.  800  Alciha. 

ALZONNE.  a town  of  France,  dep.  Aude,  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  1-ompy  and  the  Fresquel.  m-ar  the  canal 
of  I.angucdoc,  13  miles  W.  N.  W.  Carrassoone.  Fop. 
1,644.  It  has  manufactures  of  fine  cloth,  caps,  Ac. 

AMAK,  a small  DanUh  island,  on  which  a part  of 
Copenhagtn  is  built.  It  is  principally  laid  outlo  gar- 
dens and  pk-osurc-grounds. 

AM.ALPIII,  a city  and  sea-port  of  Naples.  9 m. 
W.  S.  W.  Salerno.  Pop.  3.3(0.*  This  city  attaiu^ 
during  the  cuvly  part  of  the  middle  ages  to  great  dis- 
tinction M an  independent  maritime  repubUc  ; and  waa 
the  first  Italian  statu  that  traded  with  Egypt  .ind  the 
shores  of  (he  M<-dfterramcan.  In  the  zenith  of  her  pros- 
perity. in  the  1 1th  cci.tury,  .4ma)phi  is  said  to  have  con- 
tained .Vi.tXKi  citizens  ; and  her  we.vlth,  and  tlie  skill  and 
Intrcphlily  of  her  raarineri  were  then  uiuH|u.-jlcd.  But 
after  iM'lug  mtuerd  by  tlie  Normans,  she  was  taken  and 
sarkid  by  the  Pisans,  m 1130;  and  from  this  |x>riod  she 
rapidly  declined,  and  not  long  nfler  fell  iiitu  obscurity. 

A unUiue  copy  of  Juslinian's  Paiidvcts,  said  to  hare  Imn; 
found  by  the  Pisans  among  the  sjHiils  of  this  dty.  was 
believcn.  though,  as  Kavigny  has  shown,  without  much 
foundation,  to  have  led  to  the  revival  of  the  study  of  the 
civil  law  ; and  Amalphi  U also  famous  for  having  brtni 
the  birth-place  of  llavio  Gh>ja,  supposed  by  Siune  tu 
have  been  the  inventor  of  the  mariner's  comp.-iit,  but 
w ho  it  IscerUinwas  only  its  Improver.  (Gibbon’s 
and  Fa/t,  cap.  .'16.  NaiHptddi,  Corogrqfia  deW  Itaha,) 

AMAND-LKS-EAUX  (ST.),  a town  of  France,  dep. 

« ItimBoUi  M7*  n /HX> ; hut  w»  h«T<>  no  doubt  thAt  this  is  ttw 
fsT  hevofMl  (he  insrS  . Mo«l  sntlKirs  down  thv  M (btri 

lo  .V.Von  i smt  Ihr  sm<MM  given  tn  ft  hy  lisRipulill  iraiiu  qwMe 
tncooUsteoi  v iib  Utv  stcounls  as  to  the  decs;  «4  Uw  pUca 
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du  Kord,  cap.  cant.,  on  the  Scarps*  7|  m.  N.  W.  Valen- 
ciennca.  Pop.  Thit  town  U celebrated  for  iU  mi- 

neral waters,  whence  its  name  ^ it  is  ver}'  ancient,  has  a 
communal  college,  and  the  ruins  of  a celebrated  abbey, 
destroyed  at  the  rerolutioo.  It  is  situated  In  a rich  well 
cultivated  country,  where  the  flax  is  urcaiuced  {tin  rntru) 
of  which  the  tioeat  laces  are  made,  'rhese  are  manufac- 
tured In  the  town,  with  woollen  stocklngs,cotton  cnverlets, 
soafi,  linseed  oil.  rhiccory.  Ac.  It  has  also  distilleries, 
taimerlvs,  and  a great  fair  held  on  the  31st  Hay. 

AMASD-MOST-llONl)  (ST.),  a town  of  France, 
dep.  Cher.  cap.  arond.,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Mannaude 
with  the  Cher,  and  at  one  of  the  extremities  of  (he  canal. 
Joining  the  Cher  and  I«oire.  Poj).  7.38'i.  It  is  well  built, 
hasafri6susd/  de  prrmiirt  rartoiscr.  a commercial  college, 
.and  a theatre.  It  inAiiufacturcs  wooden  clogs  and  leather  ; : 
and  there  are  forges,  cannon  fuunderiet.  and  pajrcelalo  I 
manufactures  in  tlw  neighbourhood.  It  Is  the  most  com-  , 
merclal  town  of  the  dop.  ; the  exports  consist  principally  j 
of  Uie  produce  of  the  surrouuding  country,  vix..  Umber,  ' 
staves,  iron,  wine,  cbesnuU,  cattle,  leather,  hemp,  wool, 
goatskins,  &c. 

AMANU  (ST.),  the  name  of  Mreral  imall  vlllaget  In 
dllTerrnt  parts  of  France. 

AM ANTh A,  a sca-part  town  of  Naples,  pror.  Calabria 
Cltra.  cap.  cant.,  14  m.  S.W.  Coaenta.  Pop.  7.000.  It  Is 
encircled  by  walls  ; has  an  old  castle.  4 parish  churches, 
some  convents,  and  a school  for  bf/ifs-Mirti.  I'here 
are  hot  sprlnn  in  its  vicinity  t and  its  territory  has  the 
appearance  of  a continued  olive  wood.  It  Is  supposed  to 
occupy  tbe  site  of  the  ancient  Siimia.  It  was  taken  by 
tbe  French  in  Imog,  after  an  olwUnate  defence. 

AMAKANTK.  an  ancient  town  of  Portugal,  prov. 
Minho,  on  the  Tamcga,  Ai*)  mlica  N.  K.  Oporto.  Pop. 
.S.OQU.  It  is  situated  in  an  agreeable  Talley,  u well  bt)ilt, 
hiu  a flne  bridge,  an  bospitaf,  on  huspicio,  two  churches, 
and  a Latin  school. 

AMAKUPt'RA  (vulg.  f’mmcropMra).  a dty.  and 
formerly  (be  cap.  of  the  Uirtuan  empire,  on  a peninsula 
between  the  Irawadi  on  tlie  one  hand,  and  a deep  and 
extensive  lake  on  the  other,  G m.  N.E.  Ava,  IM.  b!/ 
N„  long.  7' K.  In  tbe  pop.  was  estimated  by 
Captain  Cox  at  I7<V000;  but  the  seat  m government  having  i 
been  transferred  to  Ava  in  IHI9,  it  has  since  rapidly  I 
declined,  and  Is  now  an  InconsUlerabtc  place.  It  has  a ' 
fort,  which  the  Birmese  look  upon  as  impregnable  ; but 
which  a wdl-senred  battery  would  breach  in  a few  hours.  : 
The  circumstance  of  moM  of  the  houses  consisting  of 
wood  and  bamboos,  accounts  for  the  rapid  decay  of  the 
place  since  1819.  Near  tho  city  is  a temple,  much  fre- 
quented by  devotees,  containing  the  celcoratod  bronse 
statue  of  uuadroa.  brought  from  Arracan  In  17M.  (//a- 
tmliom't  E.  I.  Gazetteer ; Cravjord't  ^*a.  p.  274.) 

AMASIEH  (an.  Atnasin'i,  an  ancient  city  of  Asiatic 
Turkey,  cap.  sanj  lark  of  same  n.nne,  in  the  E . part  of  N a- 
toUa,  on  the  Jekil  Krmak,  lat.  40^33' N..  long.  36*^  2(K  K. 
'l‘he  situation  Is  peculiar,  liclng  ditficult  of  access,  and  . 
having  a citadel  on  a sharp-pointed  rock,  connected 
with  the  hlils  whereoibthe  town  itaZKls.  Outside  tlie 
walls  are  some  curious  caremi : and  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  town,  are  to  be  seen  (ho  ruins  of  a temple,  a foun- 
tain. and  aqueducts,  mentioned  by  Htrabo.  Most  of  tho 
houses  are  of  wood,  but  many  are  of  stone,  ainl  all  are 
covered  with  tiles.  Streets  narrow  and  filthy.  The 
movquir  nf  Sultan  Bsyaxid  is  a flne  ediflcc,  wllli  two 
lofty  minarets  of  hewn  stone.  Great  quantities  of  silk 
and  wine  are  produced  in  the  surrounding  country,  and 
some  branches  of  tbe  silk  manufacture  are  csrriea  on  In 
the  town,  which  has  a considerable  trade.  There  is  a 
great  discrepancy  In  the  accounts  of  the  population.  Ac- 
cording to  Fontanicr,  It  has  1U,09U  houses ; whence 
tin*  population  might  be  estimated  at  60,000  or  GO.OOO  i 
but  others  do  not  estimate  It  nearly  so  high.  Strabo, 
the  must  celebrated  geographer  of  antiquity,  belonged  to 
Amasla,  and  has  left  a very  minute  description  of  this 
his  native  city. 

AMASHRH,  a sea-port  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  Na- 
tolia.  on  tho  Black  Sea,  lat.  41<^4V27''  N.,  long.  32^21'  E. 
It  is  built  on  the  flecUvIty  of  a hill,  on  s peninsula 
between  two  ports  ; but  its  proper  roadstead  is  on  tbe  E. 
side  of  the  Utbrous,  st  a short  distance  from  land,  in  S 
or  4 fathoms.  Its  commerce  is  Inconilderalde.  There  arc 
in  the  town  the  ruins  of  a temple  of  Neptune,  and  some 
other  antiquKies. 

AMATnICE,  a town  of  Naples,  pmv.  Abruxzo  Ultra 
II.,  cap.  rant.,  on  a pleasant  hill,  near  the  source  of  the 
Tronto,  22  m.  N.  Aquila.  Pop.  fl.OOO.  It  has  6 parish 
churches,  1 monlt-de-pUtf,  a school  of  beUez-Uttree,  and 
a manufacture  of  counterpanes. 

AMAXICHI.  a sea-port  town.  cap.  Santa  Maura,  one 
of  tbe  Ionian  islands,  near  Us  N . E . extremity,  on  a bay  of 
(he  narrow  strait  separatingthr  Uland  from  the  oppc»ite 
coast  of  Albania,  lat.  (c.isUc)  3k«  .V/  \y*  N..  long.  20^ 
R.  Fop.  6,000  ? The  access  to  the  town  by  «ea  is  de- 
fended on  tho  N.  by  the  strong  castle  of  .HonU  Maura, 
dist.  about  1|  m.,  ana  the  S.  by  Fort  Ak'xandcr,  on 
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the  narrowest  part  of  the  strait.  Tbe  town  is  meanly 
built.  Uwing,  pruimbly.  to  tlieprevolenceof  eorthquakra, 
most  part  or  tbe  liuiues  are  or  wixkI,  and  only  one  story 
high;  but  those  in  the  urincip.il  street  arc  somcHhnt 
superior.  It  is  the  residence  of  the  governor,  and 
of  a Greek  bishop.  Extensive  salt  manner,  or  rather 
lagoons,  lie  between  the  town  and  the  castle  of  Santa 
Maura,  the  communication  with  the  latter  being  lu'pt  up 
by  a causeway  supported  on  low  arches.  The  harbour, 
though  Improved  by  the  ron*trui'tion  of  an  extensive 
mole,  is  fit  only  for  small  craA.  In  summer,  the  town, 
owing  to  tbe  neighbouring  marshes,  is  unhealthy. 

AMAZON,  MARANON,  or  ORELLANA,  the  prin- 
cipal river  of  S.  America,  and  )M‘rhaps  the  largest  in  the 
world.  It  is  formed  by  the  united  waters  of  tlio  Tuu- 
guramwand  UmyalCi  it  lieing  doubtful  which  of  these 
should  be  consiuered  as  the  main  stream,  though  tho 
recedence  has  generally  been  given  to  the  first.  The 
'unguragua  takes  iU  rise  from  the  lake  of  Llauricochaju 
Peru,  in  1(/^  3&  S.  lat.,  within  GOm.  of  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
while  tbe  Ucayale  is  formed  by  the  Junction  of  the 
Apurimac  and  Paru,  the  source  of  the  former  being 
near  Arequipa,  In  olvout  tbe  IGth  deg.  of  S.  lat.  Both 
rivers  follow  at  lirst  a northerly  course,  Incliuing  to 
the  W.,  the  Tunguragua  till  it  roaches  Joen,  in  about 
r>4’'  S.  lat. and  78^  vV.  long.. and  tbe  Ucayoie  llU  it  unites 
with  the  other  at  St.  Miguel  Yarrupa.  in  about  44*^  S.  lat., 
and  7'.M^  W.  long.  The  course  of  the  rircc.  is  thence 
generally  ftom  W.  to  E.  till  it  falls  into  the  Atlantic, 
almost  under  tho  equator,  in  about  51^  W.  long.  Taking 
the  Apurimac  for  its  source,  and  follow  ing  its  windings, 
its  course  may  be  stated  at  above  4.7UI  m.  It  is  sludued 
with  innumerable  islands,  many  of  which  are  from  10  to 
16  m.  In  circ.,  and  some  much  more.  Its  mouth,  which 
is  180  m.  in  width,  has  the  large  Island  of  Cavloua  in  its 
centre,  and  marking  its  extreme  limit.  The  rise  and  fall 
nf  (he  tide  it  distinctly  felt  at  Obidus,  400  m.  Inland.  At 
its  mouth,  two  days  Iwfore  and  after  full  moon,  the  phe- 
nomenon of  the  bore  occurs  in  a very  furtnidahle  shone ; 
the  water  from  the  ocean  rushing  Into  tlie  river,  with  a 
prodigious  force  and  noise,  iu  two,  three,  and  sometimes 
lour  successive  waves,  each  presenting  a peqiendiculai 
front,  from  10  to  16  feet  In  height ! No  small  vessel  can 
encounter  it  without  certaiu  destruction. 

Of  the  rivers  wlilcli  fall  Into  tbe  Amaxon,  after  the 
Junction  of  Us  two  great  branches.  Aom  the  N.,  thuso 
most  important  are.  the  Kapo,  Putumayo.  Y'apura,  and 
illo  Negro,  the  latter  having  a course  of  from  l,4U0to 
l,.'>UU  m.  To  the  8 Uic  principal  tiibutarlcs  are  the 
Yavarl,  Yulayor  Y’otan.  Yunu,  Maileira.  Tupojos,  and 
Xiugu.  or  these  the  Madeira  is  by  far  the  largest,  and 
would  any  where,  excc}>t  in  America,  be  rcckun^a  river 
of  the  first  magnitude,  its  course  may  be  estimated  at 
about  IHUO  m. 

The  Amazon,  and  Its  tributaries,  afford  perhaps  tho 
greatest  extent  nf  inland  navigation  of  any  river  system 
In  the  world.  Its  amount  may  be  moderately  cstimotetl  at 
from  4<Mj(jQ  to  6U.UU0  m.  The  Amaxon  itself  is  navigable 
to  the  E.  port  of  the  Amlea.  2.UOO  m.  In  a direct  line  from 
the  sea.  Tho  navigation  to  the  Pongo  d«  Manseriche, 
in  about  704^  W.  lung..  Is  not  Interrupted  by  a single 
cataract  or  rapid.  Its  channel  Is  dee|>;  and  it  may  be 
navigated  by  vessels  of  almost  any  burden,  up  to  tho 
junction  of  its  two  great  arms.  During  tbe  swell  in  the 
rainy  season  the  current  U rapid ; but  at  otiier  tinier  it 
may  be  stemmed  not  by  ttearo  only,  but  by  the  aid  of  the 
E.  breese  which  blows  pereniallv  against  the  current. 
At  Jacn,  In  78^  W.  long.,  the  level  of  the  stream  is  only 
1 ,240  feet  above  that  of  its  Kstuary  at  Cavlana,  to  that  iU 
descent  is  not  at  an  average  rate  of  a foot  every  2 m.  { 
and  during  the  latter  part  of  its  course  it  it  much  less. 

At  present  tbe  vast  and  fertile  country  traversed  by 
the  Ajnason.  and  its  affluents,  is  nearly  iu  a state  of 
nature,  being  mostly  covered  with  immense  forests,  af- 
fording cover  to  wllu  beasts,  and  all  descriptions  of  rep ' 
tiles.  During  the  period  of  the  Inundation,  a gre.it 
extent  of  (he  low  country,  on  both  sides  tbe  river.  U Uld 
under  water  There  can.  however,  be  little  doubt  that, 
at  some  future  period,  all  its  immense  basts,  covnprlving 
above  2,400,000  sq.  m.  will  be  occupied  by  civilised 
nationa  The  Amazon  will  then  be  one  of  tbe  most  im- 
portant ami  valuable,  as  well  as  extensive  channels  of 
cominunicsuion  in  Uw)  world. 

A communication  exists  between  tbe  waters  of  the 
Amazon,  and  thusa  of  the  OrliuHro.  In  fact,  Humboldt 
pasised  by  water  fVom  the  Hio  Negro,  tbe  principal  N. 
affluent  of  the  former,  into  the  Casslqularl,  an  affluent  of 
the  Utter,  and  thence  into  tbe  main  stream  of  tho 
Orinoco. 

Tbe  mouth  of  the  Amazon  was  dlscorored  in  1.600,  by 
Vincent  Y’anoz  pinion  ; but  very  lilUe  was  known  re- 
specting Che  river,  till  1639,  when  Francis  D'Orellona,  a 
Spoulsh  adventurer,  having  embarked  on  the  Rio  Nopo, 
one  of  Ht  remote  tributaries,  and  following  tho  current, 
was  carried  down  the  stream  to  Its  embouchure.  Orel- 
lana having  reported  that  anned  women  were  met  with 
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on  hi  banki.  U thpn<«  obtained  Hi  popatar  name  of 
Amaion,  thoufrh  it  be  ttUl  Rnim'tlmei  called  Orellana, 
from  iti  explorer.  The  oriirin  of  (he  terra  Maraitou  ii 
not  certainly  known.  According  to  Condamine,  it  Utbe 
name  of  a officer,  who  vititod  the  river  pre- 

vinuily  to  Orellana;  but  thii  it  very  dnubtful.  and  the 
more  probable  opinion  »eern*  to  be,  that  it  i*  derived 
from  an  Indian  nation  of  that  name,  which  ha<l  Inha* 
bited  come  part  of  iti  lianka.  The  Amaxon  wu  first  ac> 
curately  de«cribe<l  br  M.  de  la  C^>n«laniine.  who  having  ' 
emharkevi  ii])o(i  It.  in  1743.  near  Jaen,  and  followed  iti  ' 
riirmit  to  its  mmuh,  gave  an  interesting  account  of 
the  exiieiPtUHi,  with  a map  of  the  river,  in  bis  I'oyitgf 
dc  lei  Hiriffe  el^t  Anuuont$,  Paris,  174.'.  .See also  lium- 
bttl'il  § Trap  h ; Jvurmil  uf  Qfxtfiraphical  U. 

p.  iw'iO.  ; ^riVoMMicn,  art.  Aem-rica,  &c. 

A.MIIAZAC,  a town  of  France,  dep.  Haute  Vianoa, 
cap.  cant.,  Pirn.  N.  N.  W.  Limoges.  Poo.  2.73C 

AMIIKKK,  a town  of  liindostan,  the  ancient  can.  of  the 
JeyjMmr  territory.  !i  ra.  K.  hjr  E.  Jejrpoor.  lat.  20^  •'7'  N.» 
lung.  7.V^  4U'  K.  The  town,  rotnaiitlcally  situated  on  the 
margiti  of  a lake,  is  now  In  mins.  In  Itr  viclntty  is  a 
fine  old  fortifi<‘d  palate,  and  a large  castle.  The  former 
ha*  a noble  h.UI  of  audience,  and  many  beautiful  apart* 
nients,  enJo)itig  fi-om  their  windows,  balconies,  Ac,, 
one  of  the  most  siriklug  prus]>ects  that  can  be  concaved, 
(//<  tn  r,  ii.  n.  416.) 

AM1IEI.AKI.\,  a town  of  Turkrr  in  Europe,  sanjiark 
Trlcala.  or  'i'hrssaljr,  on  the  W.  declivity  of  >Wmt  Ossa, 
ne.irthe  Petieus,  l,*i  m.  N.N.K.  Ijtrissa.  This  placewas 
distlnguithnl,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  last  and  the 
first  |Nsrt  of  the  present  century,  by  the  industry  of  iu  In- 
baldtants,  and  the  skill  and  lucress  with  wlilch  they 
carried  on  the  business  of  spinning  and  dyeing  cotton  yarn. 
The  towns-pcfiple.  wfjo  were  wholly  lire«*KS.  fi)rim>d  a 
sort  of  Imlependent  conamunity.  and  either  defended 
Ihemitelves  from  the  exaction  of  the  Turks,  or  were  ne- 
g|i*cted  by  the  laltiT.  At  first  Individuaii  carried  on 
business  on  their  own  account,  on  the  principle  of  free 
cum|>etition  ; but  tliinkiiig  that  their  profits  would  lie  in* 
crea*e<l  by  cnirjing  it  on  in  common,  they  forin«Hl  tliera- 
selte*  into  an  asvoriation  on  a Joint  stock  prim  ipic.  For 
a while  this  aucceexled  perfectly  well  ; IhjI.  hi  the  end. 
the  parties  quarrelled  among  thcmKdvrs,  and  the  fruits 
of  lliHr  industry  were  swallowed  up  iu  expensive  and 
protnu-ted  litigation.  .At  length  the  staple  trade  of  the 
piare  was  totally  anuihllated  by  the  inmortation  of  clicaper 
Tarn  from  England ; the  prodisce  of  our  spinning  mills 
naving  not  merely  supersetlid  the  hand-spun  vam  of 
Ambelaki.i  in  foreign  markets,  hut  in  those  of  Yurkey 
Itself.  ’iTie  town  and  surrounding  country  hare  since 
become  comparatik  rlv  poor  and  depo|Hilated.  In  tliencm^ 
of  its  pr<)S{«riry  H ml^ght  have  7.000  inhab.  ( Vrq^art’t 
Spirit  iff  Ike  Keut,  h.  p.  14,  Jtc.) 

A.MDEltd.  a town  of  Bavaria,  drc.  Regen,  on  the 
VUs,  by  which  it  is  intersected.  31  m.  N.  N.  W.  Ratis- 
b«m.  Pop.  ft, (.100.  It  was  formerly  the  capital  of  the 
l'pi>er  Palatinate  ; streets  wide  and  clean  : and  though 
the  houses  be  mostly  of  wood,  it  is  pretty  well  built.  It 
Is  encircled  by  a double  wall,  flanked  with  numerous 
towers.  Principal  public  buildings  the  electoral,  now 
royal  castle,  arsenal,  mint,  salt-warehouse,  town-house, 
cburchofSt.  Martin, Ac.  It  has  a lyeeum,  a gymnasium, 
a seminary  for  the  education  of  teacbers,  some  well  en- 
dow cd  hospitals,  a convent  for  noble  ladies,  a public 
library,  theatre,  ami  house  of  correction.  It  is  an  en- 
trepot for  salt,  and  has  manufactures  of  fire-arms,  to- 
liacco,  earthenware.  Ac.  There  are  mines  of  coal,  and 
iron,  with  Iron-works,  form,  Ac.,  and  the  principal 
glass-works  in  Bavaria  In  its  viriulty  : lu  territory  Is 
also  very  productive  of  hops.  It  Is  the  seat  of  a tri- 
bunal or  ap)>ca].  a commissariat  of  police,  a president 
and  a chamber  of  financri. 

AMHF.KlEU.a  town  of  Fraitce,  dep.  Ain,  cap.  cant. 
Pop.  2.ft00. 

A .MBERT,  a town  of  France,  dep.  Puy  de  Dome,  cap. 
arronci.,  on  the  Dore,  36  ro.  S,  K.  C’lermont.  Pop.  fl,OI6. 
The  town  is  pretty  well  built ; but  the  streets  are  narrow 
aiKl  crooketl,  ami  ilie  houses,  hi'lng  prinrl|uilly  constructed 
of  granite,  from  the  adjoining  mountains,  have  a gloomy, 
dlsra.U-looking  aptienrancc.  Ambert,  and  the  arroiKlIsse- 
ment  of  which  it  is  the  c.xpiul,  are  divtlngtiiihed  by 
tlicir  industry.  The  town  Is  especially  celebrated  for  its 
pA|H-r  for  printing  and  »mgravlng.  in  the  manufketure  of 
which  it  employed,  in  l<M.  102  machines  (cM*cs),  each 
of  which  required  the  assistance  of  10  person*,  and  con- 
sametl  annually  about  2.1.0(O  kllog.  of  rags,  and  produced 
ll.txftlkilrq;  of  paper.  W'vrkmen  employed  in  the  paper 
tr^e,  cam  about  I fr.  CO  cent,  a day.  an<l  womeu  from 
50  tu  A.A  remt.  A combination  has  existed  among  the 
wnrk-people  in  this  trade  since  the  l.'lh  century,  ami 
they  are  said  sometimes  to  give  the  law  to  their  ma.stprs. 
There  are  als^i  in  the  town  very  exteusivo  manu- 
factures ul  rilumis,  lace,  woollen  cloths  fur  the  marine*, 
calhxl  rtaminct  d parilUm,  serge,  linens,  pins,  Ac.  The 
value  uf  the  linen  annually  produced  In  the  arruiulisH*- 
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meat  Is  reckoned at90o,onofy. ; 2AV)work-pcop1earem« 
ployed  In  the  manufacture  of  lace,  besides  those  in  the 
riband  and  other  trades.  The  trade  of  the  toim  Is  very 
considerable.  It  Is  the  principal  market  for  the  famous 
cheese  diUs  d*.4trMTgnt’.  [Hugo,  Tranct  PiOorttqiUt 
tom.il  p.  ft.) 

AMBI.ETI'LSR,  ■ small  decayed  sea-port  tosm  of 
France,  dep.  Hat  dr  CeiUtit,  6 m.  N.  Boulogne.  Pop. 
5ftl.  It  was  formerly  a sea-port  of  considerable  im- 
portance; and  both  Louis  XlV.  and  Napoleon  endea- 
voured. br  improving  Its  harbour,  to  regain  for  It  some 
portion  ot  its  ancient  consequence.  But,  owing  to  the 
accumulation  of  sand,  their  efTurts  have  had  no  per- 
manent influence,  and  the  town  is  almost  deserte*i. 
James  II.  liuKiod  here  after  bis  abdication  of  the  EnglUh 
throne.  In  Kift*). 

AM  BOISE,  (an.,4mA<iCf'a),atownandcastieof  France, 
dcp.  Indreet  ladre.  cap.  rant.,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Loire, 
I& m.  K.  Tours.  Pop.4.6bh.  The  castle  occupies  the  sum- 
mit of  a rock,  about  bO  feet  in  height.  The  town  timgm- 
rns/c  effdiVir, lie*  princip^ly  between  the  bottom 
of  tlie  castle  ruck  and  tlio  river  ■ but  it  lias  suburba  on 
an  Island  in  the  river,  and  on  its  right  bank.  The  castle, 
which  is  of  vast  extent,  was  commenced  under  Hugh 
Ca|iet,  and  finlsiied  under  Charles  VII.  ; it  was  a favour- 
ite re*id(*nre  of  IxMiis  XL,  and  in  It  Charles  VI 11.  was 
bom  in  1470,  and  expired  in  I4'H.  It  Is  also  famous  In 
French  histor)'  as  the  birth-place  of  the  conspiracy,  dete 
d'dmhoitr.  against  the  Guises,  concerted  in  15w.  It  suf- 
fered much  during  the  religious  wars,  and  was  partly 
drmnliklied  during  the  revolutionary  phrenir.  The 
remaining  portion  is  now  converted  into  a depot  for  the 
dints  fur  the  use  of  the  French  army,  brought  from  the 
quarry  of  .Meusne.  near  8t.  Aignan.  The  views  from 
iu  towers  and  battlements  are  superb. 

A manufacture  of  files,  graters,  and  cemented  steel, 
establisiied  at  Amtioise  in  I7ft0,  continues  to  flcurish, 
and  emplnyed.  in  IH35.  about  ICO  workmen.  It  consumes 
annually  above  200.(kJ0  kilog.  of  fine  steel,  iu  products 
beiu.;  eatl  nnte*!  at  200,tlO(>  |tark<‘U  of  files,  ditr*  d'AUf- 
mogne,  AOdWO  tUtsens  do.  atlrr  the  English  fashiou,  2.UtX) 
parkcu  do.,  drtfs  dc  }{uremherf>.  anti  fi.nOO 
The  inanufarture  is  under  the  able  dlnTrlon  of  M.  St.  Brls. 
There  is  also  in  the  town  a ro.xnufacture  of  arms,  with 
tanneries,  Ac.  A liandsomc  wixxkn  bridge,  with  stone 
piers,  erected  in  IS22,  eonnecu  the  town  with  lu  suburb 
on  the  opposite  tide  of  the  river.  {Hugo,  Franct  Hit,- 
toraefur,  ii.  p.  HM,  Ac.) 

AMBOOR.  a town  of  HIndostan,  In  the  Carnatic, 
dlslHclS.  Arrot.  IfWm.W.S.W.  Mailras.  lat.  12°  50*  N., 
long.  79*^  Aty  K.  It  is  neat  and  regularly  txitlt ; the  hihab., 
who  are  industrious,  prepare  a considerable  qisantlty 
of  castor  oil  for  exportation.  To  the  left  of  the  town  is 
a lofty  isolated  mountain,  that  was  formerly  surmounted 
by  an  ail  but  impregnable  fort ; but  lU  upper  works  have 
been  destroyed  since  it  came  Into  the  possession  of  the 
British,  and  the  tower  li  used  as  a place  of  conAncmeot 
fi>r  mxlefacton. 

AMBOYNA  {Ambtm,  Malay),  an  Island  of  the  K. 
Archi|>elagn.  In  Us  thjrd  or  B.  division  t Cr<nr/i*n#),  be- 
longing to  the  Dutch.  It  lies  in  3^  40'  8.  lat. ; between 
and  K.  long.  S.  W.  of  Ceram.  Is  81  m.  In 
length,  and  10  in  breadth  ; area  424  sq.  m..  pop.  45,000 
iCannabicM,  |H37).  Its  sha|ie  is  irregular,  being  in- 
dented by  a long  luy  (Uinnen).  which  divides  it  into  two 
very  unequal  portions,  connected  by  a narrow  istbm<u. 
Sunaoe  mountainous.  It  Is  watered  by  nunieroiu  rivulets, 
and  overgrown  everywhere  by  trees  and  underwood,  In- 
ters|icrsed  with  dove  plantations ; iu  soil,  a rich  red 
loam,  U of  a darker  colour  In  the  Tallies,  and  sometimes 
mixed  with  sand  ; climate  healthy,  the  average  heat 
of  the  year  Fall.,  the  lowest  tcmiierature  71°  F. 
The  munsoons  occur  regularly,  but  tneir  effecU  are 
quite  the  reverse  of  those  ext>ertenced  in  Durnix),  and 
tne  W.  division  of  this  Archipelago;  the  E.  monsoon 
bringing  rains,  and  temfH?*is,  and  the  W.  dry-  weather. 
The  Dutch  l^)propriat»l  this  Island  tu  the  culture  of 
the  clove,  for  the  production  of  which  it  is  especially 
calculated  : and  to  s(>rure  to  it  a monopoly  of  this  va- 
luable product,  barliamusly  compel  the  destnirtlon  of 
the  trees  in  the  other  islands  subject  to  their  power. 
'ITie  clove  {gomodr.  Tldor  laiig.)  thrives  best  In  a dark 
loamy  soil,  but  not  very*  near  tiie  sea.  on  hlllt,  on  «andr 
or  hard  clay  soil,  or  on  »erigy  ground*,  and  requires  uiucn 
care  In  its  culture.  The  |»l.xnt  resembles  a Urge  pear 
tree,  from  20  to  40  fe«‘l  in  height.  In  the  Molticras  it 
bears  at  7 or  >*  ye.irt,  in  Amboyua  not  till  10  or  I2  years 
old  ; about  one-third  of  the  trivs  are  infertile,  the  rest 
njay  continue  to  bear  fniil  for  70  years.  The  crops  ore 
gatiiereJ  Id  Ovi.  ami  Nov.,  th^-  are  very  unequal  in 
differriit  year*,  but  the  produce  o\  each  tree  may  average 
from  2 or  3 to  Mbs.;  tne  total  annual  pnaluce  is  said 
formerly  to  have  been  fi.Vi.i'OO  lb*.  {liamiitoH.)  Sago 
form*  the  chief  nouri*hmeni  of  the  inhabitaius.  ami  very 
»up*‘rlur  l«>di<;o,  Ihii  Inferior  coffee,  are  oImi  groi*  n.  Sago 
trees  arc  7 ycais  iu  airiving  at  full  growth,  and  last 
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•bout  30 ; but  thoT  are  gmcralljr  cut  down  when  about 
aOj-eon  of  Awe.  When  In  full  vigour,  they  vield  ftom 
43  tu  46  Iba.  oT  Mgo  a year.  The  wild  aniinaft  of  Am- 
boyna.  are  (Uht  and  wild  hugs:  there  are  no  beast*  of 
prey.  b«)t  a iinillitude  of  birds  and  serpents.  Kufniloes, 
cows,  sheep,  goats,  and  horses,  were  brought  thither  by 
the  Portuguese,  Init  cattlu  are  rare.  Tlie  inhabitants 
arc  of  f(»ur  distinct  races,  via.  : — 1.  lloraforas,  the  ab> 
origines,  who  arc  in  a savage  slate  ai>d  live  inttie  fur<-its, 
whither  they  were  driven  by,  3.  Malays,  whocompnse  the 
bulk  of  the  population:  ‘J.  Chinese,  who  are  the  prin- 
cipal merchants  : 4.  Kuroi>eans,  mostly  Dutdi.  The 
Malays  are  iiiduleot,  elTeminate.  and  fuud  of  iinltatlog 
the  Uuteh  ; they  arc  ex^>ert  tishers,  in  camx'S  from  10  tu 
30  feel  long  ; In  war  they  use  koroioref,  HO  to  H*0  foi-t  in 
length,  and  capable  of  containing  HO  men  Their  houses 
are  of  wutid,  roofed  with  p^m-leavrs,  and  are  mostly  of 
but  one  story,  on  account  of  the  prevalence  of  earth- 
quakes. The  prevailing  reltgiim  is  Mc>hainm(-(Uni«m. 
Introduced  A.n.  I.'>1A;  but  some  of  tlie  Amboj'm-sc  arc 
Christians,  and  b«*ar  I’orlugtiese  names.  The  govern- 
raent  is  dependent  on  Lliat  of  Batavia;  its  seat  Is  at  Tort 
Victoria  ; the  public  revenues  are  derived  frr.ra  a mo- 
nopoly of  arrack,  custom-house  and  port  duties,  taxes 
on  merchandise,  and  licences  to  k'*ep  an  inn.  and  kill 
pigs.  The  exports  rt>n>ist  of  cloves,  and  other  natural 
produce ; the  imports  chiefly  opium,  and  a few  Kuropean 
and  Indian  gon^.  ( ('rnir/urff,  Indian  Archipd.,  IB. 
pp.  4b5--b03. ; Hnmiiipn,  E,  1.  GaxcttiYr.) 

ilisloru. — Amlauim  was  first  discover«-d  by  the  Por- 
tuguese in  laiiS.  It  was  taken  by  tUe  Dutch  In  1G07,  and 
by  the  Pnglish  In  1615.  The  latter,  W'ho  were  soon  after 
exiH'lled  by  the  Dutch,  retained  a factory  in  the  island, 
till  1633.  The  dcstructlou  of  this  establishment  by  the 
Dutch,  and  the  rrueltirs  inflicted  on  the  unh.ippy  i>ersons 
found  in  it,  aiTorded  a theme  for  lengthened  ncg'utWlons. 
smd  for  much  declamatory  Invective.  At  length,  under  the 
vigorous  administration  of  Cromwell,  the  Dutch  were 
compelled  to  make  some  compensation  to  the  descs-ndants 
of  those  who  sufTereni  in  the  **  Amboyna  massacre."  In 
1796,  thn  ibland  was  captured  by  the  British,  who  re- 
stored it  at  the  peace  of  Amiens.  They  recaptured  it 
IHIO,  and  held  It  till  1614,  when  it  rovertM  once  more  to 
the  Dutch. 

Amboyna.  The  principal  town  In  the  above  island, 
and  the  second  in  importance  belonging  to  the  Dutch  in 
the  E.  Archipelago,  on  the  S.  B.  side  of  the  bay  of 
Illnncn.  oear  port  Victoria,  In  3^  40'  S.  lat-.  and  riH^ 
15'  b.  long.  Pop,  7.000.  It  is  regularly  built  ; the  streets, 
though  nut  i>avcd,  are  brood,  and  Interst'ctcd  by  many 
rivulet* ; the  houses,  excepting  the  town-house,  which 
has  two  stories,  are  all  of  unlr  one  story,  constructed  of 
wood  aoi  roofed  with  tuslm  leaves.  A long  esplanade, 
reaching  as  for  as  the  mrt.  Is  bounded  by  a han^omc 
range  of  hotiM**.  and  a double  row  of  nutmeg  trees  ; 
there  are  3 Christian  churches,  an  hospital,  a line  garden, 
and  menagtrric,  and  several  good  basars  and  n;arkcts. 
Fort  Victoria  Is  an  irregular  hexagon,  surrounded  by  a 
ditch,  but  as  It  Is  entirely  commanded  by  two  neigh- 
bouring heights,  its  best  defence  is  In  the  dlfllcultyof 
anchorage  in  the  contiguous  bay.  (See  Unmiltim,  A.  I. 
(rdC4*//<rr,  p.  36. ; Caum^Uk  AcAriwcA,  p.  H43.) 

AMBKIERI^.S,  a town  of  France,  dep.  Hayciioe,  cap. 
cant..  7 m.  N.  Mayeune.  Po{».  2,434. 

AMIIHOI.X  (ST.),  a town  of  France.  «lep.  Card,  c.vp. 
cant..  11  m.  N.  N.  E.  Allais.  Pop.  3,107.  It  manu- 
factures coarse  silk  stockings,  and  has  tanneries,  and 
nail  works. 

AMELIA  (an.  Amiria),  a city  of  the  Papal  States, 
deles.  i^uU'to,  23  m.  S.W.  Spoleto.  Pop.  5.000.  It 
atanus  on  a small  hill,  li  the  seat  ofa  blshopnc  founded  in 
1S44,  and  has  a cathedra],  3 churcbca,  and  some  convents. 

.Amerla  was  one  of  the  most  considerable  and  ancient 
cities  of  Umbria.  The  famous  comedian.  Sextus  Roscius, 
was  a native  of  AmeHa,  which  Is  frequently  referr^  to 
by  Cicero  in  his  ipoech  in  defence  of  Roscius.  It  is  said 
to  have  been  founded  KH5  years  o.  o.,  and  bwame  a 
colony  under  Augustus.  {Cramtr't  An.  Italu^  1.  373.) 

Amelia,  an  Island  on  the  N.  K.  coast  of  Florhla,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  a narrow  channel,  4U  m.  N.  St. 
Augustine.  U‘tw*een  St.'  Maty's  and  Nassau  rivers.  It  is 
20m.  inlength  by  2 In  breadth,  is  fertile,  and  Its  chief 
town,  Femaodino,  has  a good  harbour. 

A M E U I C A . or  the  New  World  of  the  W.  he- 
misphere, one  of  the  great  divisions  of  the  globe, 
surpassing  all  the  others  in  magnitude,  with  the 
exception  of  Asia,  to  which,  however,  it  is  but 
little  inferior.  This  vast  continent  stretches  N. 
and  S.  a distance  of  above  9, (XX)  m.,  or  from 
about  the  72d  degree  of  N.  lat.  to  C'npe  Ilorn, 
in  al>out  56®  S.  lat.  It  is  very  irrc^lnrly  shaped, 
being  divided  by  the  Giilph  of  Mexico  ami  the 
Carribeaii  Sea  into  the  two  enormous  i>enin8ulAS 
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of  N.  and  S.  America,  united  by  the  Isthmus  of 
Darien,  or  Tanmna,  not  more  than  28  m.  across. 
\\  here  broodest,  N.  Americs,  excluding  Green- 
land, is  not  less  than  3,500  m.  across,  and  S. 
America  not  less  than  .'l,2(X)  m.  The  estimates 
that  have  been  formed  of  the  area  of  America 
differ  widely.  Ralbi  supposes  it  to  amount  to 
11,M6,(X)0  sq.  m.  of  60  in.  to  a deg.,  equal  to 
14,790,000  sq.  Eng.  m.  of  69' IS  to  a deg.  The 
following  estimate,  which  is  that  given  in  the 
article  jimericn,  in  the  new  edition  of  the  J^ncy- 
clo/urdia  liriiaTniica,  does  not  differ  materially 
from  Ralbi's;  and  the  ability  with  which  the 
article  referred  to  is  written,  renders  its  states 
menu  of  the  highest  authority : — 

M|.Rnc.  Ri. 

N America  ...  7.460.0UU 

S.  Atnorica  - 6,5fK).noO 

Islands  - > - 150, UUO 

Greenland  and  the  ttlondc  connect- 
ed with  UN.  of  Hudson's  Straits  9no,000 
Total  - I4,950AX) 

This  vast  continent  lies  between  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  oceans,  the  former  separating  it  from 
Euro^ie  and  Africa,  and  the  latter  from  Asia  and 
Australia.  All  the  distinguishing  features  of 
the  American  continent  seem  to  be  formed  on 
the  most  gigantic  scale.  The  chain  of  the  Andes, 
which  runs  from  one  end  of  S.  America  to  the 
other,  and  is  prolonged  under  different  names 
through  the  whole  extent  of  N.  America,  is,  in 
point  of  length,  unequalled  by  any  mountain 
chain  in  the  old  world;  and  is  far  superior,  in 
respect  of  altitude,  to  the  Alps  and  every  other 
mountain  system  with  which  we  are  acquainted, 
the  llimmalava  only  excepted.  Ulie  plains, 
rivers,  bays,  lakes,  cataracts,  and  forests  of  Ame- 
rica arc  of  unrivalled  extent  and  grandeur.  Her 
mineral  riches  seem  also  to  be  superior  to  those 
of  every  other  continent ; and  .she  {xtasesses  every 
vitriety  of  climate,  from  the  extreme  beat  of  the 
torrid  gone  to  the  eternal  winter  of  the  arctic 
circle.  It  is  singular,  however,  that  while  inani- 
mate and  vegetable  nature  are  developed  on  so 
grand  a scale  in  the  new  world,  the  animal  king- 
dom should  be  comparatively  deficient.  Th^e 
native  American  is  probably  inferior  even  to  the 
negro.  Of  the  lower  animals,  neither  the  ele- 
phant, cmnel,  not  lion  is  found  in  America ; and 
It  was  originally  destitute  of  the  horse,  the  ox, 
and  the  sheep,  all  of  which  weri>  carried  thither 
by  Spanish,  ilriiish,  and  other  Kurt>pean  settlers. 

N.  America  is  more  indented  than  any  other 
of  the  great  divisions  of  Uie  globe,  with  immense 
gulphs  and  arms  of  the  sea.  One  of  the  prin- 
cipal of  these,  in  the  N.  E.  part  of  the  con- 
tinent, consisU  of  what  Baibi  has  not  unaptly 
called  the  sea  of  the  Esquimaux,  fVom  its  coasts 
being  every  where  occupied  with  tribes  be- 
longing to  that  peculiar  race.  It  consists  of 
two  great  divisions,  Davis's  Straits  and  Baffin's 
Bay,  separating  Greenland  from  the  rest  of  Uic 
continent;  and  Hudson's  Bay,  lying  more  to  tlie 
S.  and  W.,  but  connected  with  the  former  by 
numerous  channels,  some  of  which  have  only 
been  recently  discovered.  The  navigation  of 
these  seas  and  inlets,  even  at  the  most  favourable 
seasons,  is  extremely  difficult,  from  their  being 
constantly  encumbered  with  ice;  ^d  it  is  only 
during  a short  period  of  the  year  that  it  can  be 
attempted.  The  next  great  inlet  of  the  sea  on  the 
American  coast  is  the  Gulph  of  St.  I..awrence, 
so  called  from  the  great  river  of  that  name 
which  falls  into  its  §.  \V.  extremity.  Passing 
over  the  numerous  inlets  and  noble  bays  on 
the  coast  of  the  United  Stales,  we  come  to  the 
Gulph  of  Mexico  and  the  Carribcan  Sea. 
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lliis  vast  mediterranean  is  setiarated  from  the 
Atlantic  by  the  peninsula  of  Florida,  and  the 
Greater  and  l.<csser  Antilles,  or  the  West  Indian 
islands.  The  latter  arc,  as  it  were,  a continua* 
tiun  of  Fl.>nda ; and  are,  it  is  probable,  the 
Only  rernaininc  points  of  what  was  once  a broad 
belt  of  land,  which  has  been  broken  to  pieces  and 
(lartly  submerged  in  some  of  those  tremendous 
convulsions  to  which  the  earth  has  been  subieet. 
But,  however  this  may  be,  this  great  inland  sea 
is  divided  into  two  portions  by  the  peninsulaof  Yu> 
catan  and  Cape  St.  Antonio,  at  the  W.  extremity 
of  the  island  of  Cubs,  which  approach  within  a 
comparatively  short  distance  of  each  other;  that 
to  the  N.  being  called  the  Gulph  of  Mexico,  and 
that  to  the  S.  the  Carrtbean  Sea,  or  the  sea  of 
the  Antilles.  Tlic  Isthmus  of  Panama  is  at  the 
extreme  S.  limit  of  the  latter,  in  about  the  Hth 
deg.  of  N.  lat.  It  is  believed  that  it  would  be 
by  no  means  difficult  to  cut  a canal  across 
this  isthmus,  and  consequentlv  to  unite  the  At> 
lantic  and  Pacific  oceans,  'l^c  Gulph  of  Cali- 
fornia, separating  the  peninsula  of  that  name 
from  the  main  land,  is  the  most  important  inlet 
of  the  sea  on  the  W\  coast  of  X.  America. 

8.  America  bears  a striking  resemblance  in 
the  form  of  its  coasts  to  .\frica.  It  is  much  more 
coinpoct  than  N.  America,  and  is  comparatively 
little  indented  by  arms  of  the  sea.  I'he  great 
rivers,  Amazon,  La  Plata,  Para,  Orinoco,  Ac., 
may,  however,  be  looked  upon  as  a species  of 
inland  seas ; and  ore,  in  some  resects,  more 
serviceable  than  the  latter.  The  W.  coast  of 
America,  from  the  proximity  of  the  Andes,  has 
but  few  gulphs ; and  is.  in  part,  all  but 

destitute  of  harbours.  'I'he  S.  extremity  of  S. 
America,  or  the  country  of  Ticrra  del  I’\iego,  is 
properly  an  archipelago,  being  separated  from 
the  continent  by  tne  narrow  and  winding  strait 
of  Magellan,  or*  Magalhaens. 

MoutUains. — Ilunil>oldt  has  shown  that  all  the 
high  elevations  of  the  New  World  belong  to  that 
groat  chain  which,underdifrerent denominations, 
extends  from  one  of  its  extremities  to  the  other, 
along  its  western  coast,  over  a space  of  no  less 
than  10,000  m.  I The  American  mountains  may, 
however,  be  divided  into  systems,  or  principal 
groups,  three  of  which  belong  (o  S.,  and  three  to 
N.  America  ; and  one  each  to  the  W'est  Indian 
and  Amtic  orchipelagoa. 

1 St.  Of  these  systems,  that  of  the  Andes,  or  Pe- 
ruvian system,  from  the  highest  mountains  being 
in  the  countiy  formerly  known  by  the  name  of 
Peru,  is  by  far  the  most  gigantic.  'Phis  vast 
chain  of  mountains  commences  at  Cane  Horn,  in 
about  the  56th  deg.  of  S.  lat.,  and  following 
pretty  closely  the  line  of  the  W.  coast  of  the  con- 
tinent, to  which  it  forms  as  it  were  a huge  bul- 
wark, stretches  N.  to  the  Bay  of  Panama,  in 
about  the  9th  deg.  of  N.  lat  But  at  Popayan, 
in  about  N.  lat,  the  chain  is  divided  into  throe 
great  ridges,  of  which  the  most  westerly  takes  the 
direction  above  mentioned,  while  that  farthest  to 
the  E.  follows  a N.  £.  direction,  terminating  a 
little  to  the  E.  of  lake  Maracaybo.  The  name 
cordiitcra,  sometimes  given  to  the  entire  chain, 
belongs  properly  only  to  the  highest  ridge.  In 
parts  the  chain  consists  of  only  one  ridge,  and  in 
others  of  2 or  S,  enclosing  Alpine  valleys  of  a vast 
height  and  sometimes  of  great  extent  It  has, 
next  to  the  llimmaUya  ch^n,  the  highest  sum- 
mits known  to  exist ; and  its  mean  elevation  may 
be  taken  at  from  10,000  to  12,000  ft.  Chim- 
borazo, near  Quito,  21,400  ft.  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  whs  fonncrly  6up|H>sed  to  be  the  highest 
summit  of  the  Andes  ; but  the  researchi‘s  of  Mr. 
Peniland  have  shown  that  it  is  far  surpassed  in 


altitude  by  Zorata  and  Ilimani,  near  lake  Titi- 
caca, which  respectively  ri.se  to  the  prodigioutcle- 
vation of  25.250  ft.  (nearly  10,000  ft.  higher  than 
Mont  Hlanc)and24.0lX)ft.  LVee  .\ndbs.  ) — 2d.l^ 
system  of  1,4k  Parime,  or  Guyana,  embraces  the 
mou  ntains  scattered  over  the  immense  island  form- 
ed by  the  Orinoco,  I'asaiquiari,  Rio  Negro,  and 
Amazon.  It  consists  of  an  irregular  group  of 
mountains,  separated  from  each  other  by  plains, 
savannas,  and  immense  forests.  'I'he  Sierra  de  Pa- 
rime  may  be  regarded  as  its  principal  chain.  'Phe 
Peak  of  Duida,  8,312  ft.  in  height,  is  the  culmi- 
nating point  of  the  chain  and  of  me  whole  system. 
3d.  'I  nc  Brazilian  system,  embracing  the  moun- 
tains that  lie  between  the  Amazon.  Paraguay,  and 
Rio  de  la  J’lata.  The  Sierra  de  Espinfiazo  is  its 
most  elevated  chain.  It  traverses,  under  diiferent 
denominations,  the  provinces  of  Bahia,  Minas- 
Geraus,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  San  Paulo,  and  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  province  of  San  Pedro. 
Its  culminating  points  arc  Itambc  and  the  Sierra 
da  Piedade.  nearly  6,Cj00  ft.  high,  in  the  province 
of  Minas-Geraes.— 4th.In  N.  America,  the  prin- 
cipal mountain  system  is  that  of  the  Mexican 
Alps,  and  Rock^  Mountains,  which  may  be  re- 
gained os  a continuation  of  the  Andea  In  Mexi- 
co, it  is  divided  into  three  distinct  ridges;  within 
which,  between  the  }>arallcls  of  19®  and  24®  N. 
lat,  arc  immense  plateaus  elevated  to  the  height 
of  between  6.000  and  9,000  ft.  'ilie  central 
cordillera  of  Mexico  stretches  N.  10^  W*.  from 
the  25th  to  the  S8th  deg.  lat.,  separating  the 
waters  of  the  Rio  del  Norte,  flowing  S.  E.  from 
those  of  the  Colorado,  flowing  S.  W.  The  highest 
peaks  in  the  ridge  in  Mexico,  arc  the  volcanoes 
of  Pocatepcll,  17,060  ft.,  and  Orosaba,  16,365  fL 
From  about  the  38th  deg.  the  ridge,  which 
then  begins  to  be  called  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
stretches  N.  28®  W.,  till  it  terminates  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Mackenzie  River,  on  the  Arctic 
Sea,  in  about  the  69th  deg.  of  lat.  and  138th  deg. 
of  W.  long.  Some  peaks  in  this  chain,  between 
52®  and  53®,  are  said  to  be  nearly  16,000  ft.  above 
the  level  of  the  sea ; and  others  betw  een  37®  ond 
39®,  have  been  ascertained  to  be  from  10,000  to 
12,000ft.  in  height.  We  have  no  accurate  in- 
formation Tespo^ing  the  height  of  the  passes  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  nor  of  the  altitude  of  their 
base  above  the  sea ; but  on  their  £.  side  is  a very 
extensive  tract,  dry,  sandy,  and  almost  a desert. 
5th.  Parallel  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  at 
no  great  distance  from  the  sea,  a chain  of 
mountains  runs  N.  from  the  peninsula  of  C'ali- 
foniio,  till  it  is  lost  in  Russian  America.  This 
chain,  which  has  been  called  by  Humboldt  the 
('aiifornian  Maritime  Al|>s,  increases  in  altitude 
as  it  gets  further  N.  Mount  Hood,  near  the  45th 
deg.,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  Columbia  or  Or<^on 
river,  is  said  to  be  about  16,000  ft.  high ; and 
Mount  Si.  Helen’s,  about  a degree  further  N.  on 
the  N.  side  of  the  Columbia,  hns  an  elevation  of 
14,000  ft.  Mount  Fairweather,  in  the  59th  deg., 
is  also  14,000  ft.  high,  and  Mount  St  Elias,  the 
loftiest  in  the  chain,  attains  to  an  elevation  of 
about  17,000  ft.  I'he  last  two  are  volcanoes. 
Between  the  RockyMountains  and  the  Maritime 
Alps,  is  an  extensive  prairie  tract,  700  m.  in 
length,  bv  from  100  to  200  m.  in  breadth,  'i'he 
Ro^y  >lountains  and  the  Maritime  Alps  are 
connected  by  a ridge  in  about  the  42d  deg. 
lat.,  dividing  the  waters  which  flow  N.  to  the 
('olumbia  from  those  which  flow  S.  to  the  Ci>- 
lurado. — 6th.  The  mountains  E.  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi do  not  at  all  appnwch  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains in  magnitude.  'riiey  arc  included  in 
what  is  callid  the  Alleghany  or  Appalachian 
system,  extending  in  a N.  E.  by  N.  direction 
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Aoti  AltUnmA,on  the  K.  confines  of  Georgia,  to  and  Mackenzie  River,  and  the  entire  basin  of 
the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  being  about  1,200  the  Ccmpermiiic  Uiver.  Four  fifths  of  that  por- 
m.  in  length,  with  a mean  breadth  of  100  m.  Uon  or  this  vast  plain,  which  lies  beyond  the  50th 
liic  White  Mountainsof  New  Hampshire,  7,900  deg.  of  laL,  is  a bleak  and  barren  waste  over- 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  arc  the  highest  in  spread  with  innumerable  lakes,  and  bearing  a 
this  range,  which  is  crossed  by  the  tidal  waters  of  striking  resemblance  to  N.  Asia ; but  its  more 
the  Hudson  river,  'fhe  immense  valley  of  the  southerly  portion,  or  that  lying  W.  of  the  .^lle* 
Mississippi  lies  between  the  Rocky  and  the  ghany  chain,  and  N.  from  the  Gulph  of  Mexico, 
Alleghany  ebai ns.  — 7th.  Haibi  proposes  to  em-  differs  widely  in  character  from  the  other, 
brace,  pndcr  the  denomination  ot  Arctic  system,  being  well  wooded  and  fertile  on  the  K.  side, 
all  the  mountains  that  are  already,  or  that  may  bare  but  not  infertile  in  the  middle,  and  be- 
hereafWr  be  discovered  within  the  Arctic  archi-  coming  almost  a desert  in  the  extreme  W.  I'ho 
pelaga  The  culminating  i>oint8  of  that  system,  second  great  plain  of  the  New  Continent  is  that 
in  so  far  as  thev  are  at  present  known,  arc  the  of  the  Amazon : it  embraces  the  u hole  central  part 
Corn  du  Cerf,  lu  Greenland,  tiie  height  of  which  of  S.  America,  comprising  more  than  half  Brazil, 
has  been  much  exaggerated,  but  which  is  pro-  with  south  west  Columbia,  the  eastern  part  of 
bably  above  H,0iX)  ft.,  and  the  Acraefi  Taekull,  in  the  republic  of  Peru,  and  the  northern  part  of 
Iceland,  6,649  ft. — 8th.  The  system  of  the  Antil-  Bolivia;  its  limits  arc  nearly  identical  with  those 
Ics  embraces  the  mountains  in  the  archi)>clago  of  of  the  middle  and  lower  parts  of  the  immense 
that  name.  Its  culminatingpointaare,  theAnton-  basin  of  the  Amazon  and  Tocantin.  The  plain 
Sepo,  in  ilayti,  nearly  9,000  ft.  in  height;  and  of  the  Uio  de  la  Plata  extends  between  the 
the  Sierra  de  Cobre,  in  Cuba,  the  most  elevated  .‘\ndes  and  their  principal  branches,  and  the 
»ummits  of  which  attain  about  the  same  height,  mountains  of  Brazil,  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
IHalenui.  — America  has  a great  varietur  of  and  the  Straits  of  Magellan.  It  embraces 
plateaus,  some  rcmarluiblc  for  their  prodigious  the  south-west  part  of  llrazii,  Pataguay,  the 
elevation,  and  others  for  their  immense  extent,  country  of  the  Chiquilos  Chaco,  with  the  greater 
Under  the  former  arc  included  the  plateau  of  part  of  the  confederation  of  the  lUo  dc  la 
Titicaca,  divided  between  Bolivia  and  Peru,  com-  Plato,  the  state  of  Uruguay,  and  l*atagonia. 
prising  on  area  of  about  1H,0U0  so.  in.,  with  a A large  portion  of  it  is  known  by  the  name  of 
mean  elevation  of  above  13,000  ft.  'File  papulous  the  Pa//>/His  of  Buenos  Ayres,  or  Kiu  dc  la  Pla- 
and  well  cultivated  plateau  of  Quito  is  elevated  ta.  I'ho  plain  of  the  Orinoco,  embracing  the 
about  9,600  ft. ; and  the  extensive  plateau  or  Llanos  of  New  Granada  and  Venezuela  in  Co- 
table  land  of  Analiuac,  in  Mexico,  from  6,000  to  lumbia,  extends  from  C'ujucta  to  the  mouth  of 
9,000  ft.  Among  the  latter,  or  those  principally  the  Orinoco,  along  the  Guaviare,  Meta,  and 
remarkable  for  Uicir  extent,  may  be  mentioned  lower  Orinoco.  In  some  of  the  flat  parts  of  Ame- 
thc  central  plateau  of  S.  .America,  embracing  the  rica  large  tracts  of  territory  are  met  with,  w hicli, 
vast  province  of  Matto  Grosso,  with  parts  of  in  respect  of  aridity  of  soil,  and  of  the  sniul 
Goyoz  and  Sail  Paulo,  in  Brazil,  the  whole  of  by  which  they  are  covered,  may  be  coni|>arcd  to 
l*araguay,  Chaco  in  the  confederation  of  the  the  deserts  of  Asia  and  Africa.  The  most  ro- 
Uio  de  la  Plata,  and  a port  of  the  lands  of  the  markable  and  most  extensive  of  these  tracts,  arc 
Chi()uitos  andsMoxesin  Bolivia,  Its  elevation  the  Desert  of  Periwmbuco,  occupying  a great 
varies  from  about  750  to  1280  feet.  part  of  the  N.  E.  plateau  of  Brazil ; the  desert 

Volcanoes.  — America  has  a great  number  of  of  Atacama,  extending  with  some  interruptions 
volcanoes,  and  some  of  the  most  elevated  vol-  along  the  coast  of  iheTacific  from  Tarapaca  in 
cnnic  mountains  in  the  world.  The  dc]>artments  Peru,  to  Copiapu  in  Chili;  and  the  Desert  of 
of  the  /Equator  and  of  Cauca  in  Columbia,  the  Nuilal,  at  the  £.  foot  of  the  Rocky  mountains, 
states  of  Nicaragua,  San  Salvador,  and  Guate-  between  the  U]ipcr  Arkansas  and  Paduka,  fonn- 
malain  central  Americ^  Chili,  Russian  America,  ing  part  of  the  ccntrxU  plain  of  N.  America, 
and  Iceland  in  Danish  America,  contain  a The  Rivers  of  .America  are  on  a much  larger 
grc'at  number  of  volcanoes.  The  most  remark-  scale  than  those  of  any  other  portion  of  the 
able  vulcanic  mountains  arc,  CoUipaxi,  Sanguay,  globe,  affording  facilities  of  internal  communi- 
aiid  Pichincha  in  the  Columbian  department  of  cation  of  vast  mi^xirtance,  and  quite  uni'qualled 
the  ^Equator;  Pasto,  Sotara,  and  Puracc,  in  that  any  where  else.  The  principal  are  the  Amazon, 
of  Cauca;  Guagua-Plitiria,  or  the  volcano  of  Mississippi,  Plata,  St.  Lawrence,  and  Orinoco. 
Arequipa,  and  Schama  in  Peru ; the  voica-  The  Amazon  flows  E.  through  the  broadest  ]>art 
noes  of  Copinpo,  Chilan,  Antoco,  and  Pctcroa,  of  S.  America,  having  its  en^uchure  under  the 
ID  Chili ; those  of  Socomusco,  Guatemala,  or  equator.  Its  entire  course  is  estimated  at  about 
Fuego,  Agua,  Pacayo,  San  Salvador,  Granada,  4,700  m.,  and  it  has  several  tributaries,  larger  than 
and  X'elica,  near  St.  Leon,  of  Nicaragua,  in  the  Wolga  or  the  Danube.  Uninterrupted  by 
central  .America;  Popocatapctl,  or  the  volcano  either  rocks  or  shallows,  it  is  navigable  for  vesseu 
of  Pueblo,  Citlatepctl,  or  the  volcano  of  Orizaba,  of  considerable  burden  to  the  £.  foot  of  the  Andes, 
the  volcano  of  Colima,  and  that  of  Xorullo,  in  adistance,  in  adirect  line,  of  above  2,000  m.  from 
the  Mexican  confederation  ; St.  Elias,  and  Fair-  the  sea;  and  though  civilisation  has  as  vet  made 
weather,  in  the  Californian  AI|>s;  the  two  vol-  little  or  no  progress  in  the  vast  and  fertile  re- 
canoes of  tlic  fieninsula  of  Alashka,  and  those  gions  through  which  it  flows,  there  can  be  no 
of  the  Aleutian  islands;  with  Hekla,  and  others  doubt  that  it  is  destined  to  become  as  it  were  a 
111  Iceland.  great  highway  for  many  powerful  nations  ; and 

Plains.  — In  no  other  part  of  the  world  arc  the  and  to  have  its  banks  tWkly  set  with  jiopulous 
plains  so  vast.  The  imineuse  space  from  the  towns  and  emporiums. 

outlet  of  the  Mackenzie  Riverto  the  Delta  of  the  The  Mississippi,  taken  in  connexion  with  the 
Mississippi,  and  between  the  central  chain  of  the  Missouri,  the  largest  and  most  important  stream, 
IStcxican  system  and  Rocky  Mountains,  and  the  flows  from  N.  to  S.,  falling  into  the  Gulph  of 
Alleghany,funnstbclargestplain,notof  America  Mexico,  about  100  m.  below  New  Orleans.  Its 
only,  but  of  the  world;  it  embraces  the  ba.Mii5  course,  including  windings,  exceeds  4,200  m.; 
of  tiie  Missi^ippi,  the  St.  I.awrencc.  Churchill  or  many  of  its  tributaries  as  the  Arkansa-s  Red 
Nelson,  almost  the  whole  basin  of  the  Mii-scuri,  [ River,  Ohio,  &c.,  arc  of  great  magnitude;  and 
Dearly  the  whole  basins  of  the  Suskatchawan  j it  drains  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  basins 
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In  the  world.  It  ft  ntriptblefor  about  1,700  m. 
in  a direct  line  from  iu  mouth;  and  thuuf^h 
cirilisation  has  only  bef^iin  to  strike  its  roots  and 
tcattor  its  seeds  in  the  wide  regions  through 
which  it  flows,  it  is  already  a well  frequented 
channel  of  communication.  Hut  the  boldest 
flights  of  imagiitation  can  hardly  figure  what 
the  Mississippi  will  be,  when  the  rich  and 
fruitful  countries  on  its  banks,  and  those  of  it^ 
affluents,  arc  all  fully  }>eopl(.*d. and  making  use  of 
its  waters  to  send  abroad  their  surplus  products, 
and  to  import  those  of  other  countries  and  cli> 
mates. 

The  Plata,  which  runs  S.  with  a slight  incli- 
nation to  the  E. , is  the  grand  channel  of  commu- 
nication to  a scry  large  ])ortion  of  S.  America. 
Its  course  may  tn?  estimated  at  about  2..'i00  m.  ; 
and  its  basin  is  inferior  only  to  that  of  the  Ama- 
ton  or  the  Mississippi. 

'I’he  St.  I..awrencc,  with  its  connected  lakes,  or 
rather  great  inland  seas,  is  the  grand  outlet  of 
the  largest  freshwater  system  in  the  world.  In- 
cluding the  lakes,  its  course  cicoeds  2,000  m. 
It  is  remarkable  for  the  equality  of  its  current, 
which  is  nearly  uniform  throughout  (he  year. 

The  Orinoco  has  a course  ofabout  1800  m.,  and 
carries  to  the  sea  an  immense  body  of  water. 
There  is  a water  communication  between  one 
of  its  afl9uents,  the  Cassiquiari,  and  the  llio  Ne- 
gro. an  affluent  of  the  Amazon. 

Owing  to  the  circumstance  of  the  Andca,  and 
of  their  prolongation  in  N.  America,  being 
generally  within  a comparatively  short  distance 
of  the  W.  coast,  there  is  not,  in  most  parts,  room 
in  the  intervening  space  for  the  formation  of  any 
very  great  river.  Hence,  notwithstanding  the 
prodigious  length  of  the  W.  coast,  it  only  receives 
two  large  rivers,  and  these  not  of  the  first  class ; 
the  Rio  Colorado,  falling  into  the  bottom  of  the 
Gulph  of  California,  and  the  Columbia  or  Ore- 
gon. Their  corse  may  be  estimated  at  about 
1,100m.  each. 

The  .Mackenzie  is  the  only  great  river  flowing 
into  the  Arctic  sea.  It  has  a N.  N.  W.  course  ; 
it  is  connected  by  a series  of  lakes  and  tributary 
streams  with  lake  Superior,  and  consequently 
with  the  St.  I.awTence. 

L^kfa.  — No  part  of  the  world  has  so  many 
lakes  as  N.  America,  especially  that  portion  be- 
tween 42°  and  67°  lal.,  which  might  be  iustly 
called  the  lake  region.  It  presents  not  only  the 
greatest  masses  of  fresh  water  on  the  surface  of 
the  globe,  but  so  many  smaller  lakes  and  mo- 
rasses, that  their  enumeration  is  almost  impossi- 
ble. 'Fhese  lakes  form  a most  important  fea- 
ture in  the  physical  geography  of  the  new  world. 
In  the  rainy  season,  several  of  them  overflow 
their  banks;  and  temporary  communications  arc 
then  established  between  rivers  whose  embou- 
chures are  frequently  at  immense  distances  from 
each  other.  Some  of  these  communications  arc 
permanent;  as,  for  instance,  thatoflhe.Mississ^pi 
or  (’hurcbill  with  the  Mackenzie  River.  The 
great  lakes  of  N.  America  are,  I.ake  Superior, 
Michigan,  Huron,  St.  Clair,  Kric,  and  Ontario. 
These,  which  are  all  connected  together,  dis- 
charge their  superfluous  waters  by  the  St.  Law. 
fence,  and  form  that  vast  reservoirof  fresh  water, 
sometimes  called  the  sea  of  ('anada.  (See  the 
titles  for  a full  description  of  these  lakes. ) The 
next  in  size  and  im}X)rtance  are  I.akes  Winnipeg. 
Athabasco,  Great  Slave  Lake,  and  Great  Hear 
Lake,  stretching  N.  N.W.  from  Lake  Superior 
to  near  the  mouth  of  the  Mackenzie  River,  and 
forming  as  it  werca  continuation  of  the  ('anudian 
lakes.  There  are  .some  considerable  lakes  in  the 
Mexican  states;  and  the  comparatively  small 


lakM'of  Texeaco,  Xochimilco,  Arc.,  in  the  TalleT 
of  Mexico,  arc  remarkable  for  their  elerated 
situation,  their  vicinity  to  the  capital,  and 
the  superb  works  undertaken  to  prevent  the 
damage  caused  by  their  frequent  overflowing. 
I.ake  Nicaragua,  m central  America,  is  remark- 
able for  its  size,  the  beauty  of  its  scenery,  its 
volcanoes,  and  from  its  forming  the  basis  of  the 
works  projected  for  uniting  the  Atlantic  and 
I'acihcoccanv  'l*he  limited  size  of  the  principal 
lakes  of  S.  America,  strikingly  contrasts  with  the 
dimensions  of  those  of  N.  .Vmerica,  'I*he  lake 
of  'I'iucaca,  the  largest  and  most  celebrated  of  the 
8.  American  lakes,  is  situated  near  the  N.W. 
fVontIcr  of  Holivia,  or  Upper  Peru,  in  an  Alpine 
valley  surrounded  by  ridges  of  the  Andes.  Ic 
covers  an  area  of  above  4,0()0  sq.^.,  and  is 
elevated  12,79.5  feet  above  (he  level  of  the  sea  I 
Manco  C'n])ac  made  his  first  appearence  on  the 
banks  of  this  lake.  I'he  basins  of  the  Rio  Colo- 
rado, or  Mendoza,  and  Rio  Negro,  present  several 
very  extensive  lakes  ; but  these  are  really  rather 
vast  morasses,  than  lakes  properly  so  called. 

Islands.  — A multitude  of  islands  belong  to 
America.  We  shall  briefly  notice  the  prin- 
cipal, in  the  order  of  the  seas  in  which  they 
arc  situated.  In  the  Atlantic  Ocean  are,  the 
archipelago  of  .St.  I^awrencc  or  of  Newfound- 
land, at  the  mouth  of  the  Guluh  of  St.  I^wrence  : 
its  principal  islandsare  Newfoundland,  Anticosti, 
Prince  Edward’s  Island,  and  Cape  Breton.  I'he 
great  Columbian  archipela^,  or  Antilles,  com- 
monly called  the  West  Indies,  comprises  a 
number  of  islands  and  secondary  groups,  h'ing 
between  the  peninsula  of  Florida  and  the  delta 
ofthe  Orinoco.  Its  chief  islands  are,  ('uba,  Ilayti, 
or  St  Domingo,  Jamaica,  and  Porto- Rico, 
called  the  greater  Antilles;  St.  ('niz,  .Antigua, 
Ciuadaloupe,  Martinico,  St.  Lucia,  Harbadocs, 
St.  Vincent,  Tobago,  'Innidad,  and  several 
others,  called  the  smaller  Antilles.  The  Luca- 
yos,  or  Bahama  Islands,  a vast  secondary  group, 
are  situated  to  the  N.  of  Cuba.  Towards  the 
soutbern  extremitv  of  the  New  Continent,  are 
the  Falkland  or  ^falouine  Islands,  w’hich  have 
no  fixed  inhabitants ; in  the  soathern  ocean  is 
the  archipelago  of  Magellan  and  'Fierra  del 
Fuego,  the  most  southerly  inhabited  part  of  the 
world.  By  its  position,  at  the  extremity  of  Ame- 
rica, it  belongs  as  much  to  the  ocean,  to  which 
we  have  a«signcd  it,  as  to  cither  the  Atlantic  or 
Pacific  Ocean. 

The  .Antarctic  archipelago,  or  Antarctic  lands, 
under  which  denomination  we  include  all  the 
Islands  situated  beyond  56°  S,  lat.,ncxt  claims  atten- 
tion. 'i'he  greater  part  of  these  islands  have  been 
recently  discovered ; they  am  all  uninhabited,  arc 
mostly  covered  with  ice.  and  arc  important  only 
to  whale  and  seal  fishers.  The  most  remark- 
able islands  and  groups  arc,  the  Island  of 
St,  Peter,  called  by  Cook,  S.  Georgia;  the  archi- 
pelago of  Sandwich,  the  Orkneys,  S.  Shet- 
land. Trinity  Island,  the  small  islands  of  Alex- 
ander I.  and  Peter  I.  ; being  at  present  the  most 
southerly  of  the  known  parts  of  the  world. 
The  Pacific  Ocean  hasalsoa  multitude  of  islands 
lying  in  groups,  of  \vhicli  wc  can  only  notice  the 
foliuwinff:  the  archipelago  of  Madrc  de  Dios 
on  the  W.  coast  of  Wtagonia;  the  Campana 
and  Marlre  do  Dios  are  the  largest  of  these 
islands  : the  archipelago  of  Chiloe,  situated  to  the 
S.  of  (*hili,  to  which  it  belongs,  and  of  which 
Chiloc  Island  is  the  largest  : the  archipelago  of 
Gnilopagos,  situated  under  the  equator,  about 
SOO  m.  \V.  from  the  coast  of  Columbia,  but 
which  has  no  stationarv  inhabitants  : the  archj. 
pelago  of  Quadra  arKl  Vancouver,  comprising  a 
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cat  number  of  ir>)uiul&,  am)  that  of  King  George 

I.,  on  the  N.  W.  coast  of  N.  America,  wiili  the 
Aleutian  Archipelago  in  Ru>siun  America.  In 
Rehring's  sea,  are  the  group  of  I'ribylof  and  Nou- 
nivuk,  ^longing  to  Kussia.  The  Arctic  Ocean 
presents  a vast  number  of  islands  the  majority  of 
which,  previously  to  the  laic  voyage  of  discovery, 
were  regarded  as  parts  of  tlic  American  continent. 
Rnlhi  pro|x>ses  to  give  to  these  islands  the  gene- 
ral denomination  of  Arctic  lands  or  Arctic  archi- 
}>elago,  and  to  subdivide  them  as  follows  : K.  or 
l)nm.sh  Arctic  lands,  comprising  the  great  group 
t>fC>reeiiland  and  Iceland,  belonging  to  Denmark, 
and  Jun  ^laven's  Uland,  without  stationary  in- 
habitants ; tlie  \V.  or  English  Arctic  lands,  ex- 
tending to  the  W.  and  N.  of  liaiSn’s  and  Hud- 
son's bays  the  princi^ral  groups  of  which  are,  N. 
Devon,  N.  Gi*orgia,  w ith  the  islands  Cornwallis, 
Mehilie,  Ac.  ; and  the  archipelago  of  Baffin  — 
Parry,  with  the  islands  Cockburn,  Southampton, 
New  Galloway,  &c. 

TIu!  Ciimate  of  America  is  nearly  as  cele- 
brated for  the  predominance  of  cold,  as  that  of 
Africa  for  the  predontinance  of  heat.  With 
the  exception  of  the  limite<l  space  along  its  \V. 
shore,  between  the  Andes  in  the  S.,  and  the 
Murilhne  Alps  in  the  N.,  the  temperature  of 
the  New  World,  in  the  same  latitude,  is  every 
w here  inferior  to  thntof  the  old.  Countries  w hich, 
from  their  geographical  position,  we  should 
suppose  would  be  mild  and  tem|>erale,  are  ex- 
|N>sed  to  long  and  severe  winters,  during  which 
they  are  wnully  covered  with  snow ; and  in 
^Hiint  of  fact,  the  entire  continent  of  N.  America 
above  the  oOth  degree  ef  lat.  is  all  but  unin- 
habitable. Even  til  the  45th  parallel,  on  the  N. 
side  of  the  Canadian  lakes,  frost  is  continuous 
fttr  more  than  six  months.  Occasional  frosts 
occur  us  low  down  the  .Atlantic  coast  o.s  the 
coniines  of  Florida,  near  the  30th  deg.  of  lat.  , in 
the  parallel  of  Morocco,  Cairo,  and  ouez.  This 
predominance  of  cold  is  no  doubt  ascribable  to 
a great  variety  of  causes ; among  the  most 
prominent  of  which  may  be  placed  the  extraor- 
dinary elevation  of  the  soil.  Not  only  is  the 
continent  traversed  from  one  extremity  to  the 
other  by  immense  chains  of  mountains  covered 
with  perpetual  snow’,  but  in  many  parts,  as  in 
Mexico  and  Columbia,  very  extensive  plains 
are  found  at  an  elevation  of  from  6, (XX)  to 
10,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  ! Thus  the 
plain  of  Quito,  immediately  under  the  equator, 
iuu  an  elevation  j;f  above  9,6(X)  feet,  and  its 
mean  temperature  is  said  not  to  exceed  .'»3^ 
Fahr.  In  some  parts,  where  the  plateaus  rise 
rapidly,  there  is  often,  within  a few  leagues,  an 
extraordinary  change  of  temperature.  At  Vera 
Cnii  and  Guayaquil,  for  example,  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  plains  of  Mexico  and  Quito,  and 
nearly  on  a level  with  the  sea,  the  heat  is  often 
(jiiitc  oppressive,  'rhese  different  climates  have 
uiffervnt  vegetable  productions.  Hence  the 
traveller  jounicying  down  the  deep  descent  of 
one  of  these  magnificent  ravines  (leading  from 
the  plateau  of  .Mexico),  thn>ugh  forests  of  birches, 
oaks,  and  pines,  finds  himself  suddenly  on  the 
level  shores  of  the  Rio  Alvarado,  surrounded  by 
]>alms,  and  has  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the 
animal  products  of  the  N.  and  o.  of  the  .Mpine 
regions  and  tropics,  nay  of  the  E.  and  W.  he- 
mispheres, mingled  together.  Wolves  of  northern 
aspei^  dwelling  in  the  vicinity  of  monkeys; 
humming  birds  returning  periodically  from  the 
borders  of  the  frozen  zone,  with  the  5^.  bunting 
and  soft.feathered  titmice,  to  nestle  near  parrots; 
and  our  common  European  whistling  ducks  and 
teal,  swimming  in  lakes  which  swarm  with  sirens 


and  Urazilian  parrna  and  liontbills."  — (.See 
Uichardaon's  Zoology  of  N.  America,  in  the  Sixth 
ll*‘port  oj the  Jiriiish  ^issociatiuii^  p.  133.) 

In  addition  to  its  vast  moimtuin  chains,  and 
tiic  prodigious  elevation  of  many  of  its  plateau.s 
the  lower  temperature  of  America  mav  be  jiartly 
ascribed  to  the  great  indentation  of  the  sen  be- 
tween N.  and  S.  America,  and  the  want  of  exten- 
sive sandy  deserts  in  the  tropical  regions,  easily 
impregnated  with  heat.  The  place  of  the  latter 
in  the  African  continent  is  here  occupied  by  vast 
forests,  traverK'd  in  all  directions  by  immense 
rivers.  The  forests,  however,  arc  not  cunfined 
to  the  tropical  regions ; they  extend  over  the 
greater  portion  of  the  continent,  ]>ow’errully 
diminishing  the  influence  of  the  volar  rays  upon 
the  earth,  and  greatly  increasing  its  moisture. 
A strong  and  ^undant  vegetation,  the  result 
of  its  greater  humidity,  is,  in  fact,  the  distiiw 
guishing  characteristic  of  the  New  W'orld. 

W^cmay  add,  w ith  respect  to  N.  America,  that 
while  but  a very  small  portion  of  it  is  within  the 
torrid  zone,  it  reaches  far  within  the  Arctic 
circle,  where  it  also  attains  to  a great  breadth. 
The  N.  W.  wind  prevails  during  winter.  This 
wind,  sweeping  over  a desolate  country,  over- 
spread with  m.'U'shes,  forests,  frozen  lakes,  and 
mountains  buried  under  eternal  snows  con- 
tracts an  intense  dogri^*  of  cold,  and  in  its 
progress  southward,  passing  over  a wilderness, 
where  the  ground  is  shaded  by  forests  from 
the  solar  rays,  its  original  character  is  in  no 
res]H‘Ct  changed.  slow’Iy  yields  to  the  do- 
minion of  the  climate,  and  retains  its  tem()craturc 
long  after  it  has  penetrated  into  the  regions  of 
heat.  Throughout  N.  America  the  N.  wind 
is  accordingly  felt  to  be  keen  and  piercing.  It 
increases  the  rigour  of  the  seasons  in  the  more 
northerly  regions,  and  extends  the  influence  of 
winter  far  Into  those  latitudes,  which,  in  the 
other  hemisphere,  are  blessed  with  perpetual 
spring.  The  countries  lying  within  the  tropics 
are  exposed  to  the  inroads  of  (he  northern  blasts; 
and  the  great  heats  felt  at  Vera  ('niz  and  Ilii- 
vannah  arc  often  suddenly  reduced  by  strata  of 
cold  air  brought  by  the  N.  w inds  from  Hudson's 
Ray.  These  winds  blow  from  October  to  March, 
fn^qucntly  bursting  forth  in  tremendous  hurri- 
canes, and  cooling  the  air  to  such  a degree,  that 
at  llavannah  the  centigrade  thermometer  falls 
too,  or  S'JP  Fah.,  and  at  Vera  Cniz  it  falls  to  16®, 
or  to  60®  Fah.  .At  Zacatecas,  within  the 
tropic  of  Cancer,  it  frequently  froze  hard  in  the 
winter  of  1925;  and  in  (he  city  of  Mexico  the 
thermometer  has  been  known,  (hough  rarely, 
from  the  same  cause,  to  fall  below  the  freezing 
Mint.  To  the  prevalence  of  these  N.  w inds,  there- 
fore, combined  with  the  extraordinary  elevation 
of  the  ground,  and  the  uncultivated  state  of  (he 
country,  overspread  with  vast  forests,  the  greater 
cold  of  N.  America  seems  chiefly  ascribable. 
In  S.  America  nearly  the  same  causes  operate. 
The  country  is  even  more  desolate  ; the  climate 
is  more  inefinod  to  moisture;  and  liable  beyond 
the  40th  parallel,  to  dreadful  tempests;  while 
immense  mountain  ranges,  rising  far  above  the 
limit  of  perpetual  snow,  aid  these  effects,  ami 
greatly  increaK*  the  rigour  of  the  seasons.  To 
these  causes  may  be  added  the  form  of  (he 
American  continent,  which  being  greatly  con- 
tracted  in  breadth  as  it  approaches  the  S.,  is, 
in  consequence,  cxi>osed  on  every  side,  except 
tow-ardstne  N.,  to  the  surrounding  oceanic  winds. 
'J’o  the  S.  of  Cajie  Horn  is  the  great  Antarctic 
Ocean,  where  cold  prevails  even  to  a much 
greater  degree  than  in  the  N.,  so  that  the  winds 
coming  from  those  inhospitable  seas  bring  to 
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ih<‘  Amrricnn  continoiU  nil  tlio 
ri}{our  of  lUc  |M>lar  u*j;i(mh.  I bc  Andcn  niul 
iii.triiinu*  Ai|>s  protect  tho  strip  of  territor}'  bc> 
tvMi'ii  them  ami  the  l^arific  Ocean  from  the 
freezing  iitHiicncc  of  the  N.  \V.  wind;  and  to 
this  its  fp'eater  inildnees  ia  partly,  at  least,  if  not 
wholly,  owing. 

Mhiet-als.  — 'l*hc  mineral  riches  of  America 
are  probably  superior  to  those  of  any  of  the  other 
gre.»t  divisions  of  the  glol>o.  The  discovery  of 
the  mines  of  Mexico  and  I’cru  eflected  an  entire 
revolution  in  the  value  of  the  precious  metals  ; 
and  they  have  since  continued  to  be  the  grand 
sources  whence  stipplies  of  gold  and  silver  have 
priiicii»ally  becti  derived.  The  produce  of  the 
American  mines  at  the  comniencement  of  the 
prexmt  cciitury>  w.as  estimated  by  M.  Humboldt 
as  follows : — 


Annual  Produce  of  the  Mine*  of  America  .^1  the  Coin* 
mencement  of  tJic  Nineteenth  t'cnUiry. 
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This  sum  of  43.Vlo,(i00  dollars,  at  4/.  and  3<f.  a dollar, 
amounts  to  9,243,7 Mif. 


Mr.  Jacob,  author  of  the  Historical  Inquiry' 
into  the  ("onsumption  of  the  I’recious  Metals, 
esiimat(‘d  the  annual  nrerage  protluce  of  (he 
American  mines,  from  1800,  to  IHIO  at  47,061,000 
dulla<-s.  But  the  revolutionary  siniffglcs  which 
began,  in  1810,  to  disturb  Peru,  Mexico,  and 
the  rest  of  Spanish  America,  by  causing  the  ex- 
pulsion of  most  of  the  great  capitalists,  by  whom 
the  mines  were  principally  carried  on,  speedily- 
caused  some  of  the  most  productive  amongst 
them  to  be  entirely  abandoned,  and  occasioned 
an  extraordinary  falling  off  in  the  supply  of  the 
precious  metals  previ»>usly  obtained  from  tho 
New  World.  Mr.  Jacob  estimates  the  average 
annual  produce  of  the  American  minea^  from 
ISlOto  1829,  at  only  4,036,(XX)t,  being  less  con- 
siderably than  half  their  produce  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  century  ; and  though  this  estimate 
has  been  suspected  of  being  somewhat  tinder- 
valuc<l,  there  are  pretty  good  groumls  for  think- 
ing that  it  Is  not  far  from  accurate.  { Jacob,  ii.267.  ) 
The  hiilurc  of  the  comi>anics  formed  in  this 
country  in  182.S,for  workingthe  American  mines, 
the  inslaliiliiy  of  the  rcvoluilonarv  governments, 
and  the  continui'd  anarchy  and  insecurity  that  has 
prevailed  down  to  the  present  time  in  ^fexico, 
and  in  all  the  old  provinces  of  S^vinish  America, 
have  hitherto  prcvcntei!  any  very  material  ad- 
ditions being  made  to  the  supply  of  bullion  from 
the  American  mines,  which  at  this  moment 
(1838)  is  certainly  under  5,000,(XX)^. 

The  causes  of  this  extraordinary  decline  being 
thus  explained,  it  is  plain  that  there  are  no 
rounds  for  supposing  that  It  will  be  perpetual, 
i is  lH?lievi‘d,  indectl,  that  s«»me  of  the  richest  of 
the  mines  known  to  exist  in  Mexico  have  not 
yet  been  wrought;  and  it  is  more  than  proliahlc 
that  many  mines  wUI  yet  be  discovered.  The 
instability  and  we.aknes.s  of  the  governmeiu.s,  and 
the  consequent  indisposition  to  embark  capital 


in  industrious  tindorukings,  are  the  only  obsta- 
cli's  that  hinder  the  American  mines  from  yield- 
ing greater  supplies  at  present  than  at  any 
former  |>crio<l. 

Exclusive  of  the  mines,  the  gold  and  ailver 
washings  of  Brazil,  and  other  |»arts  of  S.  A merica 
and  of  the  U.  States,  are  considerably  productive. 
Besides  ^Id  and  silver,  most  tither  meUls 
are  found  in  less  or  greater  abundance  in 
•America.  ('hili  and  C'idia  have  some  of  the 
richest  copper  mines  in  the  world ; lead  is  found 
in  difTereiit  pans  of  the  U.  States,  particularly 
in  Illinois,  and  in  Mexico,  Sec.  ; iron  is  most 
abundant  in  the  U.  States  end  in  many  other  jiarts 
of  the  continent ; saltalsoisvery  widely  diff\jsed; 
and  coal,  including  anthracite,  is  found  in  vast 
deposits  in  diflerent  parts  of  the  U.  Slates,  in 
British  America,  and  in  ('hili.  Europe  mav 
now  be  said  to  be  wholly  dependent  on  Brazil 
for  supplies  of  diamonds,  which  seem  to  be  more 
abundant  there,  than  anx-where  el«e. 

rcgf/ii/ton.— Stretching,  ns  America  does,  from 
the  eternal  snows  of  the  .Arctic  to  those  of  the 
.Antarctic  circle,  and  iH>«K'8sing  soils  of  everv 
elevation  and  quality,  her  vegi’tahlc  products  arc 
necessarily  of  the  most  diversified  description. 
Owing  to  the  prevalent  humidity  and  cculneas  of 
the  climate,  and  the  richness  of  the  M>il,  her  fo- 
rests and  pastures  are  unrivalled  for  extent,  luxu- 
riance,  and  magnificence.  ’ITie  forests  consist 
generally  of  very  heavy  timber,  including  many 
species  of  pines  and  larches  unknou  n in  EurojHr, 
with  an  endleas  variety  of  oaks,  maples,  cypresses, 
tulip  trees,  mahogany  trees,  logwood,  Brazil- 
wood.  Sec.  Sec.  'Fhc  Old  World  is  indebted  to  the 
New  for  some  of  its  mo^t  useful  and  widely  dif- 
fused vegetable  productions.  Potatoes,  though 
probably  not  introduced  into  Europe  for  more 
than  a century  after  the  discovery  of  America, 
already  form  a most  important  pait  of  the/ood 
of  most  European  nations ; and  tobacco,  though 
it  aiso  be  of  American  orimn,  has  been  difftised 
from  one  extremity  of  the  Old  World  to  the  other, 
and  is,  perhaps,  the  most  universally  esteemed  of 
all  luxuries.  We  also  owe  to  .Anu-rica  maize,  or 
Indian  com,  millet,  cocoa,  vanilla,  pimento,  co- 
paiba,  cinchona  or  bark,  so  important  in  medi- 
cine, jalap,  sassafras,  nux  vomica.  Sec.  'Fbe  Cactus 
cochinitifer,  which  furnishes  the  cochineal,  is 
also  peculiar  to  America.  On  the  other  hand, 
America  is  indebted  to  the  Old  World  for  a great 
variety  of  cereal  grasses,  trees,  and  fniita  At  the 
head  of  the  former  mav  be  placed  wheat,  barlev, 
oats,  and  rice,  all  of  which  succeed  admirably  wcH 
in  lari^  portions  of  .America  It  aeems  pretty  welt 
established  that  the  sugar-cane  ii  indigenous  to 
some  of  the  W.  Indian  islands;  but  it  is  alnin- 
dantly  certain,  not  merely  that  the  art  of  making 
sugar,  but  that  the  cane,  now  most  ^ncrally  cul- 
tivated in  the  islands  and  in  continental  .Ame- 
rica was  brought  to  them  either  from  the  E. 
Indies  or  from  .Madeira.  America  is  aiso  in- 
debteri  to  the  Old  World  for  the  colTee* plant,  now 
one  of  her  stajile  jiroducts ; and  fur  oranges, 
Icraoiis,  |H‘aches  and  most  descriptions  of  fruit- 
trees.  New  York  apples,  though  now  very  su- 
perior to  any  product  in  this  country,  are  de- 
rived from  plants  carried  from  England.  The 
vine  ha.s  been  raised  in  America;  but  either  the 
soil  or  climate  is  not  suitable  for  it,  or,  which  is 
perhaps  most  probable,  sufficient  care  has  not 
been  lie^towctl  on  the  manufacture  of  the  wine. 
'l*he  tea- plant  has  been  tried  inBrazil ; but, owing 
to  the  de.nmess  of  labour,  there  is  no  chance  of 
its  being  profitably  cullivatcti  there,  or  any  where 
else  in  America. 

The  '/.uolnj^  of  .America  differs  in  many  im- 
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poitant  respects  from  tliat  of  the  OM  Of 

about  1,350  mnminalii  that  have  been  described 
and  classified,  America  ]H>&ses<^es  ahum  540;  but, 
with  few  exceptions  she  is  ^in^ilarly  ill  pro- 
vided with  the  useful  animals.  As  already  stated, 
neither  the  horse,  ox,  sheep,  nor  hoc,  were  found 
in  America  on  her  discovery  by  CuTumbus;  and 
the  want  of  them  must,  no  doubt,  have  been  a 
considerable  obstacle  to  the  advancement  of  the 
natives  in  the  career  of  civilisation.  The  ele- 
phant and  the  camel  are  also  unknown  in  Ame- 
rica; but  she  was  not  entirely  destitute  of  useful 
animals.  In  l*cru  they  hod  the  llama,  j^anaco, 
paco,  and  viciinna,  animals  that  bear  a consider- 
able resemblance  to  each  other,  if  they  be  not  of 
the  same  species.  The  first  Ims  a considerable 
atudogy  to  the  camel,  though  it  be  neither  so  large 
nor  strong,  and  wants  the  hump.  It  was,  and 
still  is  employed  to  carr>'  loads,  and  being  docile 
and  sure- looted,  mokes  its  way  over  the  most 
dangerous  paths.  Its  pace  is  slow,  seldom  exceed- 
ing 12  or  15  m.  a day,  and  it  usually  carries  about 
80  lbs.  Its  wool,  or  rather  hair,  which  is  gene- 
rally, but  not  always  white,  is  spun  and  made  into 
articles  of  clothing.  'l>ie  guanacos  and  pneos  arc 
not  so  serviccitblc  as  beasts  of  burden  as  the  llamas 
and  are  comparatively  little  used.  The  vicunna, 
the  smallest  of  them  all,  inhabits  the  least  acces- 
sible parts  of  the  Andes;  it  Is  chiefly  prized  on 
account  of  its  wool,  which  is  of  a very  superior 
quality.  'Fhe  flesh  of  these  animals,  tnough  dry 
and  coarse,  is  used  as  food.  They  arc  ahno.st  the 
only  animals  that  the  native  inhabitants  of 
America  had  been  able  to  subdue,  and  to  ren- 
der subservient  to  their  pur]>osos.  The  bison, 
or  .American  ox  ( Uos  amcricanus\  the  largest  na- 
tive quadruped  of  the  New  World,  is  princiiwilly 
founa  on  the  prairie  lands  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains in  N.  America.  It  is  rarely,  if  ever,  seen 
to  the  S.  of  the  Mississippi;  aiHl  it  is  doubtful 
whether  it  was  ever  found  un  the  Atlantic  coast, 
'rhe  Bot  numchatHS,  or  musk  ox,  is  found  only  in 
the  most  N.  parts  of  America  to  the  W.  of  t/ud- 
aon’s  Hay,  from  66*^  to  73®  N.  lat.  Its  horns, 
which  cover  all  the  forehead,  ore  often  of  great 
weight.  'I'he  Rocky  ^fountain  goal,  rimiarkable 
for  the  finem*ss  of  its  wool,  inhabits  the  Rocky 
Mountains  from  Mexico  to  the  extremity  of  the 
range.  Sevcjcal  s\>ecies  of  deer  are  found  both  in 
N.  and  S.  America.  l*he  rein-deer  is  the  most 
northerly  ruminating  animal,  being  found  in 
Greenland  and  the  remotest  of  the  Arctic  islands. 
On  the  W.  coast  it  descends  as  low  as  tlic  C'o- 
lombia  river. 

America  possesses  several  peculiar  species  of 
the  genus  Cants,  or  dog.  The  physiognomy  of 
the  American  wolf,  when  contrasted  with  that 
of  its  European  namesake,  is  very  distinct.  'I'herc 
is  a great  variety  of  foxes.  'Fhe  fur  of  the  Canis 
ias^ovus,  or  arctic  fox,  and  of  some  other  varieties 
of  the  same  genus,  is  of  considerable  value.  The 
best  known  variety  of  the  .American  dog  is  the 
Canis  familiarisy  foiirKi  in  Newfoundlano.  This 
animal  is  now  very  common  in  England,  and  is 
deservedly  a great  favourite.  It  is  strong  and 
active,  has  lung  fine  glossy  hair,  a curved  bushy 
tail,  and  webbed  toes,  by  means  of  which  itsadins 
admirably  well.  I'hc*^  colour  of  the  bock  and 
sides  is  generally  black,  with  a white  belly  and 
legs,  ana  frequently  a white  spot  at  the  lip  of  the 
tail.  It  is  naturally  fitted,  by  its  thick  covering 
of  hair,  for  a cold  climate,  and  Is  more  active  and 
in  better  health  in  this  country  in  winter  than  in 
summer. 

The  beaver  ( Caftor'^  is  more  abundant  perhaps 
in  the  N.  W.  parts  or  N.  America  than  in  any 
other  pari  of  the  tiorld.  Rut  the  great  demand 
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for,  and  high  price  of  its  fur,  has  led  to  a gnat 
diminution  of  its  numbers,  and  to  its  nearly 
total  extirpation  in  the  more  accessible  parts  of 
the  country.  'ITio  coypou,  known  in  commerce 
by  the  name  of  ncutra,  and  the  chinchilla,  are 
found  in  S.  America,  They  yield  a highly  es- 
teemed fur,  and  immense  quantities  of  their  skins 
arc  now  imported. 

America  has  but  few  beasts  of  prey.  The  most 
formidable,  thci*VAf  onco,  or  jaguar,  is  found  only 
in  S.  .America.  It  is  larger  and  stronger  than  the 
panther;  but  is  inferior  in  size  and  ferocity  to  the 
Rcngal  tiger,  with  which  it  is  generally  com- 
pared. Tne  FeUs  discolor,  or  puma,  is  found  in 
both  S.  and  N.  America:  though  denominated 
the  American  lion,  it  is  neither  so  large  nor  fierce 
as  the  jaguar.  A number  of  bears,  some  of  them 
of  the  largest  and  most  formidable  description, 
are  found  in  Arctic  America,  two  are  p^iliar 
to  it, 

'I’ropical  America  has  a great  variety  of  apes, 
but  none  of  them  approach  so  nearly  to  the  hu- 
man form  as  the  orang  outan^,  or  chimpanzee, 
and  none  of  them  have  the  lerocity  of  the  ba- 
boon. Many,  however,  have  prehensile  tails,  en- 
dowed with  BO  great  delicacy  of  touch  that  they 
have  been  compared  to  the  trunk  of  the  elephant. 
This  fits  them  admirably  for  travelling  from  tree 
to  tree. 

The  varopyre  bat,  frequent  in  S.  America,  is 
verv  dangerous.  It  attacks  the  larger  animals, 
antf  even  man  himself,  when  asleep;  and  as  Its 
bile  is  not  sufficiently  painful  to  awaken  the  vic- 
tim, the  bleeding  it  occasions  sometimes  proves 
fatal. 

America  is  infested  by  an  immense  number  of 
rcnitlles.  Of  these  pests  the  rattle-snake  is  one 
of  the  most  common,  and  also  the  most  danger- 
ous : but  there  are  others  little  less  venomous. 
'I'he  true  boa  consiriclor  is  found  of  an  enormous 
size  in  the  marshes  and  swamps  of  tropical  Ame- 
rica. Centi|K*ds,  sometimes  a yard  in  length, 
with  enormous  spiders,  scorpions,  Ac.,alK>und  in 
these  regions.  .According  to  iIumboldt,the  white 
ants  and  termites  are  even  more  destructive  here 
than  their  congeners  in  the  Old  World. 

The  birds  of  America  arc  exceedingly  nu- 
merous. 'I'he  condor,  which  inhabits  the  most 
inaccessible  parts  of  the  Andes,  though  of  less 
dimensions  than  was  formerly  supposed,  is  the 
largest  and  most  powerful  of  all  the  feathered 
tribes.  'JThere  are  also  a great  many  eagles,  vul- 
tures, falcons,  and  other  birds  of  prey.  A species 
of  ostrich,  but  smaller  than  the  African,  inhabits 
the  Pam]»iJ ; and  the  woods  of  both  America^ 
are  the  resort  of  vast  flocks  of  wild  turkeys,  )u- 
geons,  &c. 

'I'he  waters  of  America  arc  well  supplied  with 
fish  : and  the  rivers  in  the  tropical  regions  pro- 
duce also  enormous  lizards  and  alligators.  In 
the  lakes  of  the  Caraccas  is  found  the  elec- 
tric eel. 

Nothing,  however,  is  so  worthy  of  remark,  in 
relation  to  the  soology  of  America,  as  I he  won- 
derful increase  of  the  htirses  and  cattle  carrieil 
there  from  Europe.  Had  we  not  been  fully 
aware  of  all  the  circumstances  in  regard  to  their 
immigration,  it  would  certainly  have  been 
posed  that  they  were  indigenous  to  America,  and 
that  it,  in  fact,  was  their  native  country  'iliey 
here  rove  about  in  immense  herds  in  a state  of 
pristine  freedom;  aiKl  so  numemus  have  they 
become  that  the  slaughter  of  oxen,  not  for  tiie 
carcass,  but  merely  for  the  hide,  i.s  the  principal 
business  of  many  extensive  provinces.  (Jve 
Pampas.)  In  a single  year  above  800,000  hides 
have  been  cxporliKi  fnim  Rrnzil  only,  exclusive 
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of  those  ctported  rrom  Buenos  Ayrct,  Monte*  I poUr  regions  of  tiio  N.,aiuI  the  ull  I'ulagouians 


▼ideoy  ami  other  ports  1 In  const*qucnce,  too,  of 
the  extraordinary  increo.se  of  horK’S,  the  mode  of 
existence  of  the  natives  in  scvcml  parts  has  been 
wholly  changed;  they  have  become  expert  horse- 
men, and  |)ass  a considerable  part  of  their  time 
on  horseback,  approaching  in  this  respei't  to  the 
Tartars  and  Arabs  of  the  ancient  world.  Sheep 
have  not  succeeded  so  well  in  America  as  cattle 
and  horses;  and  their  wool,  in  most  parts  i* 
generally  of  an  inferior  description. 

Races  of  Men.  — The  native  inhabitants  of 
America  "differ  in  physical  form,  in  language, 
and  perha|»  in  intellectual  character,  from  every 
other  variety  of  the  human  race.  Probably, 
however,  the  general  agreement  which  exists 
among  themselves  is  even  mure  remarkable  than 
their  disagreement  from  other  races.  The  Keti 
men.  as  the  Americans  call  themselves,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  the  European  and  African  races, 
(that  is,  to  the  Whites  and  Hlacks^  the  only  two 
they  have  any  knowledge  of,)  exhibit  surprisinglv 
little  difference,  although  extending  over  70^ 
on  the  N.  side,  and  on  the  S.  side,  of  the 
equator.  Heat  or  cold,  drought  or  moisture, 
elevation  or  depres.sion  of  surl'aee,  have  certainly 
no  effect  in  the  production,  even  of  the  small 
variations  occasiuiially  discoverable  among  them. 

“ The  Indians  of  New  Spain,”  says  Humboldt, 
bear  a close  resemblance  to  those  who  inhabit 
Canada,  Florida,  Peru,  and  Brasil.  Over 
1.500,000  sq.  leases,  from  Cape  Horn  to  the 
St.  Laurence  and  Behring's  Straits,  we  are  struck 
at  the  first  glance  with  the  general  resemblance  in 
the  features  of  the  inhabitants.  We  think  we  per- 
ceive them  all  to  be  descended  from  the  same  stock, 
notwithstanding  the  prodigious  diversi^  of  their 
languages.  In  the  portrait  drawn  by  Volney  of 
the  Canadian  Indians,  we  recognise  the  tribes 
scattered  over  the  savannahs  of  the  Apure  and 
the  Carony.  The  same  style  of  feature.^  exists 
in  bt)th  Americas.”  I'he  general  physical  form 
is  as  follows: — Skin  dark,  luving  more  or  less  of 
a red  tinge,  usually  called  copper-colour,  but 
thought  to  be  more  correctly  characterised  by 
that  of  cinnamon;  hair  of  the  head  black,  coarse, 
lank,  shining,  long,  hut  nut  very  abundant:  | 
hair  on  other  paiis  of  the  body  very  deficient. 
'Hie  beard  is  seldom  altogether  wanting,  but  it  ; 
is  so  unifonnly  scanty,  as  often  to  present  the  I 
appearance  of  iu  being  so.  Forehead  long;  eyes 
deep  sunk,  small,  and  black.  Face  broad  across 
the  cheeks  which  are  round  and  prominent; 
nose  well  raised,  and  round  at  tlic  apex ; mouth 
large,  and  Ups  thick ; chest  high,  thighs  massy,  i 
legs  arched,  feet  large,  hands  and  wrists  small. 
'l*he  height  is  nearly  the  mean  stature  of  the 
European  race,  but  the  body  is  usually  more 
S4]uat  and  thick  set.  The  countenance  is  hard- 
favoured,  and  the  look  stern,  yet  w-ith  a certain  j 
sweetness  in  the  expression  of  the  mou^  which  ' 
is  a contrast  to  the  rest  of  the  features.  It 
will  appear,  from  this  statement,  that  the  races 
which  the  American  most  nearly  resembles,  arc 
the  Mongul,  Malayan,  and  Indo-Chinese.  The 
features  of  the  face  are,  however,  more  amply 
chiselled  than  in  any  of  these  ; the  frontal  bone 
is  more  flattened  than  in  any  of  them,  and  the 
stature  is  greater  than  it  is,  at  least,  in  the  Ma- 
layan race.  Although  in  the  tropical  regions  of 
America  there  are  no  black  men,  as  in  Africa  or 
Asia,  nor  in  iw  temperate  regions,  any  whites,  os 
in  Europe,  still  varieties  do  exist  in  an  inferior 
degree  ; which  may  bccomjMtrcd  to  those  which  ! 
exist  among  Euro;)cans,  and  among  Negroes.  | 
The  most  striking  of  tliesc  arc  found  m the  short,  . 
Mjuat,  nnduUow-cnlouriHl  E.vquimaux,  about  the  \ 


towards  the  S. , extremity  of  the  continent.  1 he 
first  of  these  diflVr  in  no  respect,  os  far  as  physical 
form  is  concernetl,  from  Che  people  of  the  samu 
name  in  .Asia  and  Europe.  The  I’atagonians or 
Ihielchcs,  inhabiting  the  S.  K.  coast  of  the 
southern  extremity  of  America,  may  be  con- 
sidered. aAer  rejecting  the  exaggerations  of  early, 
and  the  cuntradictiuns  of  later  travellers,  as  the 
tallest  people  in  the  world.  If  with  us  the  me- 
dium height  of  the  male  sex  may  be  estimated  at 
5 feet  8 inches  that  of  the  Patagonians  may  be 
taken  at  six  feet.  Other  races  remarkable  fur  their 
great  stature,  also  exist  among  the  Americans; 
as  the  C’aribces  and  Cherukevs.  But  there  are 
also  races  remarkable  for  their  shortness  a*  the 
Peruvians  who  arc  between  the  mean  European 
standard  and  the  Chaynias,  whose  average  height, 
according  to  Humboldt,  is  five  feet  two  inches 
which  makes  them  a full  inch  shorter  than  the 
Malayan  race,  yet  much  taller  than  the  Esqui- 
maux. Ui>un  the  whole,  it  may  be  remarkexi 
that  the  American  race  exhibits  a wider  differ- 
ence in  stature  than  any  utherfainUy  of  mankind, 
while  this  difference,  at  the  same  lime,  would  not 
seem  to  be  productive  of  any  essential  variation  in 
physical  or  intellectual  capacity.  In  |>oint  of 
colour  there  exists  also  considerable  variety ; 
tbc  brownish-red  tinge  foi  the  inost  part  pre- 
vails; but  in  some  cases  its  intensity  approaches 
to  block,  and  in  others  to  the  fairness  of  a 
southern  European.  The  probability  is,  after 
all,  that  the  number  of  distinct  races  of  men 
in  .America  is  at  least  as  great  as  in  other  por- 
: tions  of  the  world,  althoii^  their  smaller  num- 
bers, and  obscurity  of  the  tribes  make  it  more 
difficult  to  distinguish  and  clavs  them.  In  this 
matter,  languages,  so  useful  a guide  in  Europe 
and  Asia,  ^ve  not,  in  America,  on  account  of 
their  multiplicity  and  intricacy,  afforded  as  yet 
much  assistance.  I’he  exceeding,  and  perhaps 
insurmountable  difficulty  of  this  branch  of  tn« 
inquiry  may,  indeed,  be  judginl  of  when  it  it 
known  that  the  number  of  distinct  languages 
spoken  by  men  whose  numbers  are  not  supposed 
to  exceed  10,000,000  has  been  reckoned  at  no  leas 
than  438,  and  their  dialects  at  *2,000 ! 'Fhc  in- 
tellectual powers  of  the  American  family,  must, 
at  first  view  at  least,  be  considered  as  ranking  it 
below'  all  the  other  principal  races  of  mankind. 
The  Americans,  when  left  undisturbed  to  the 
exercise  of  their  native  energies,  had  not  tamed 
any  of  the  useful  animals,  whether  for  food  or 
lalraur,  the  llama  and  vicunna  by  one  tribe  ex- 
cepted. The  Peruvians  used  gold,  found  in  its 
native  state,  and  they  appear,  uso,  to  have  been 
able  to  smelt  and  harden  copper  — the  utmost 
stretch  of  their  ingenuity;  but  they  knew  no- 
thing of  the  use  of  iron.  The  agriculture  of  the 
most  civilised  of  the  American  tribes  was  of  a 
rudeness  and  imperfection  of  which  there  can 
hardly  be  said  to  have  been  an  example  in  the 
Old  World.  The  Ou’chua,  the  most  improved 
of  their  languages,  had  no  words  to  express  ab- 
stract or  universal  ideas,  as  spaces  time,  beit^, 
mailer,  substance.  Sec.,  or  even  such  as  Justice, 
honour,  gratitude,  freedom,  &c.  They  had  in- 
vented no  species  of  writing,  and  the  contri- 
vances by  which  they  attempted  to  depict  and 
record  their  ideas  are  more  rude  than  any  thing 
handed  down  in  the  traditions  of  European  and 
.Asiatic  nations.  In  oil  the  respects  now  men- 
tioned, the  Americans  evinced  their  inferiority  to 
the  nations  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and,  in  all  but 
the  invention  of  a rude  sort  of  hieroglyphics, 
to  even  the  Negro  nations  of  .Africa.  Nature 
had  not.  indexed,  in  many  respects,  been  propi- 
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lo  them  : she  had  denied  them  nearly  all 
the  domestic  animals  which  have  conduced  tna- 
terinllv  to  the  civilisation  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Old  ><^orld;  as  the  horsf,  ass,  ox,  camel,  sheep, 
Boat,  hc^,  and  most  of  our  domestic  poultry, 
iiut  their  want  of  ingenuity  is  sufficiently  shown 
by  their  not  availing  themselves  of  such  as  they 
pUKSi'ssed  ; as  the  rein-deer,  goose,  duck,  turkey, 
and  other  poultry,  soon  domesticated  by  the  Eu- 
ropean settlers.  For  their  want  of  ingenuity  in 
not  discovering  the  art  of  smelting  iron,  no  plea 
can  be  shown;  and,  indeed,  it  might  rationally  Ik* 
supposed  that  the  paucitv  uf  useful  animals  for 
domestication  would  ratfier  have  had  the  cfTect 
of  directing  and  coi>ccntniting  their  efforts  in 
other  (pmrters.  Mere  handfuls  uf  Kuropeana, 
in  com)aimtively  rude  ages,  subdued  the  must 
numerous  and  warlike  tribes  of  America,  and 


by  the  Spaniards,  annually  lo  offer  up  thousandi 
uf  human  victims  on  the  altars  of  their  godsl 
Even  the  I’cmvians,  the  least  sanguinary  of  all 
(he  Americans,  though  Sabians  or  worshippers 
of  the  heavenly  bodies,  did  not  scruple,  on  the 
death  of  their  monarchs,  to  immolate  hundreds 
of  human  victims  on  their  tombs ! 

The  natural  inferiority  of  the  native  Americans 
and  their  incapacity  to  attain  to  any  thing  like  real 
civilisation,  arc  strikingly  evinced  bv  the  result 
of  the  continued  efforts  of  the  Jesuits  in  Para- 
guay for  their  improvement.  So  long  as  the 
Jesuits  resided  among  them,  and  could  dirc*ct 
ihcir  cSbrts,  and  compel  them  to  be  industrious, 
all  went  on  very  well,  and  the  golden  age 
seemed  to  be  restored.  But  the  entire  system  was 
forced  and  factitious.  I'he  moment  the  Jesuits 
withdrew’,  the  fabric  that  had  cost  them  so  much 


these  handfuls  have  now  grown  into  the  majority  | pains  and  laliour  to  raise,  fell  to  pieces.  Civil- 
of  the  population.  * ~ - 


isatiun  had  taken  no  real  root  among  the 
Of  the  origin  of  the  American  race  we  ore*  Americans;  and  they  relapsed  forthwith  into  the 
totally  ignorant.  Neither  the  evidence  of  phy-  { indolence,  improNidcncc,  and  idolatry,  that  seem 

' ' ■ natural  to  the  race. 

“ From  the  moment,*' savs  an  able  writer,  “that 
the  Kuro]K'ans  landed  in  the  New  World,  bene- 
volence nan  been  at  work  to  instruct  some 
|K)rtions  of  these  tribes  in  religion  and  the  art% 
and  Haltering  accounts  have  been  published  from 
time  to  time  of  the  success  of  those  humane 
persons  who  dedicated  their  lives  to  (he  task. 
But,  after  three  centuries  uf  incessant  exertion, 
what  is  the  result?  Is  there  one  tribe  that  ex- 
hibits the  steady  industry,  the  provident  habits, 
the  spirit  of  improvement,  and  the  rational  views 
of  religion,  which  are  to  be  found  in  any  parish 
uf  England?  Wc  cannot  find  that  there  is. 
Many  tribes  living  near  the  whites,  have  adopted 
their  habits  and  ideas  to  a certain  extent,  hut 
merely  under  the  inHuence  of  imitation.  While 
missionaries  and  teachers  are  among  them,  every 
thing  wear*,  a favourable  a.spect;  but  their  civi- 
lisation is  never  self-sustaine<l.  It  is  createtl  by 
the  agency  of  men  of  higher  natural  endowments 
ami  when  they  arc  rcmnvcil  it  moulders  away, 
because  it  has  no  foundation  in  their  character. 
Many  parties  of  Indians  remnantKof  tribes  once 
powerful,  have  lived  jieaccably,  on  reserves  of 
land,  inclosed  amidst  the  population  of  the 
United  States  for  more  than  a century.  No  si- 
tuation can  be  imagined  better  fitted  to  promote 
their  improvement ; but  in  no  one  instance,  so 
far  as  we  know,  have  they  melted  into  the  mass 
of  the  white  population,  or  risen  to  any  thing  near 
their  level  in  knowledge  -md  the  useful  arts. 
They  live  in  huts  in  no  material  degree  better 
than  the  wigwams  of  their  wandering  brethren. 
They  arc  generally  honest,  but  drunken,  in- 
dolent, and  ignorant,  though  teachers  and  mia- 
sionaries  are  employt'd  by  the  government  to 
instruct  them.  13asket*making  is  almrat  the 
only  trade  they  ply,  and  in  theii  habits  and 
character  they  may  be  aptly  comparctl  to  the 
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sical  form  nor  of  arbitrary  customs  and  iiisti 
ttitions,  which  could  spring  only  from  a common  * 
source,  or  the  testimony  of  language,  connect  { 
them  with  any  other  race  of  men.  'I'he  testi-  j 
mony  of  Inncuage  on  this  subject  is  particu-  I 
hirly  dear.  For  example,  incontestable  evidence  j 
of  a connection  exists  among  the  great  niajoi  ity 
of  those  Insular  languages  which  extend  over  at 
least  dip  of  latitude,  and  bet  ween  Madagascar  and 
Blister  Island,  over  ‘i00°  of  longitude;  but  the  j 
moment  wc  quit  the  last  named  island,  whicfi  is  j 
but  4a®  from  the  coast  of  America,  all  further  j 
trace  of  a Folyiiesian  language  ceases.  Wc  ^ 
arc  not,  indeed,  unaware  that  the  comparison  of 
a great  number  of  American  with  a great  mim- 
biT  of  Asiatic  lanuagos  has  exhibited  a small 
iimnber  of  resemblances  ; but  these  we  are  dis- 
posed to  consider  as  forced,  fanciful,  or  ac- 
cidental. I 

The  moral  character  of  the  native  Americans 
has  been  depicted  under  very  dilTerciit  colours  ; 
but  there  can,  wc  apprehend,  be  very  little  doubt 
that  the  bad  features  in  it  very  di*cidcdly  pre- 
dominate. Their  ca|>acity  of  enduring  haidships 
and  privations  of  all  sort.«,  and  even  the  must  ex- 
cruciating tortures  without  niiinnur  or  com- 
plaint, is  well  known;  and  is  owing  as  much, 
|>erhaps,  to  physical  causes,  as  to  the  (raining  they 
undergo.  They  cannot  be  accused  of  ingratitude, 
or  of  a want  hospitality,  but  they  are  in  the 
last  degree  vindictive,  cruel,  and  treacherous. 
When  not  engaged  in  war,  or  hunting,  or  drink- 
ing, they  sink  into  a state  of  torpor  and  apathy 
from  which  nothing  can  rouse  them.  They  have 
all,  or  mostly  all,  an  irrepressible  rage  for 
spirituous  li<)uors  ; to  obtain  which  they  will  so- 
criHce  every  thing,  and  which  has  been  too  readily 
ministeri'd  to  by  rairopeatis.  'J’he  state  in  which 
we  Hnd  women  may  generally  be  taken  as 
pretty  indicative  of  the  character  of  a people ; 
and  tried  by  this  test,  the  American  Indians  will 
l>c  found  to  be  almost  at  the  bottom  of  the  scale 
of  civilisation.  From  the  one  end  of  the  con- 
tinent to  the  other,  woman,  with  very  few  ex- 
ceptions is  a slave ; she  has  to  perfumi  all  the 
lairarious  occupations  of  the  tribe,  and  is,  in  fact, 
degraded  almost  to  the  level  ofa  beast  of  burden. 
Polygamy  is  very  generally  practised ; and  it  is 
only  in  some  rare  cases  that  rh.a.stity  is  held  in 
any  estimation,  'i'hcir  religion  is  a rude  species 
of  idolatry  or  /t'ticism.  Cannibalism  has  un- 
doubtedly prevailed  over  the  whole  continent; 
and  is  not  yet  entirely  extinct.  The  Mexicans, 
the  most  ndvanev**!  of  (ho  native  nations,  delighted 
in  blood,  and  watc  accustomed,  when  invaded 


gypsies  of  Europe  who  exist  in  the  midst  of  ci\'i- 
Usation,  without  partaking  uf  its  spirit  or  its 
benefits.  It  should  be  observed  that  there  is  not 
the  same  reluctance  in  the  whites  to  mingle  their 
blood  with  the  red  men  ns  with  the  bKicks. 
Much  has  been  recently  said  of  the  progress 
made  by  the  Cherokees ; but  wc  su.vpect  that  what 
is  witnessed  there  is  but  a flimsy  veil  of  improve- 
ment, spread  over  habits  which  are  essentially 
savage.  We  arc  convinced,  in  short,  that  the 
1 ndian  is  truly  the  man  of  the  woods ; and  that, 
like  the  wild  animals  he  lives  upon,  he  is  destined 
to  disappear  before  the  advancing  tide  of  civili- 
sation, which  falls  upon  him  like  a blight, 
because  it  supplies  new  foo<l  to  nourish  his  vices, 
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while  it  demands  intellectual  and  moral  factiUies 
ill  which  he  is  defleientt  and  renders  tiselc.ss  those 
qualities  >^h^ch  predominate  in  hin  character. 
We  would  not  discuuraf^  the  attempt  to  me- 
liorate the  lot  of  the  Indians ; but  this  will  succeed 
best  when  it  is  grounded  on  a true  knowledge  of 
their  imturul  capacities.  Some  of  them  are 
much  more  susceptible  of  moral  and  religious 
improvement  than  others  j but  to  instruct  and 
reclaim  them  cfiectually,  our  belief  is  that  the 
system  of  the  Jesuits  is  the  only  one  that  holds 
out  a chance  of  success.  Thev  must  nut  merely  be 
taught  and  preached  to,  but  tfiey  must  be  retained  | 
in  a state  of  pupilage,  traim^  to  their  duties.  ^ 
contrulltsl  and  directed  in  all  their  proceciling.s 
by  intellecU  superior  to  their  own;  and  there  are 
many  tribes  too  ferocious  and  intractable  fur 
even  this  method  of  tuition.  We  do  not  inain- 
t.'iin  that  the  character  of  the  Indian  nations  is 
imlelible;  but  to  cn'cct  any  considerable  change  . 
in  it,  the  lapse  of  a longer  pcriotl  would  be  I 
retjuired  than  the  existence  of  these  tribes  is 
likely  to  extend  to.  Neither  do  we  think  that 
there  is  any  thing  in  the  extinction  of  these 
people  by  natural  means  which  humanity  should 
mourn  over.  In  every  state  of  life  man  has  but 
a brief  span  of  existence  allotted  to  him.  Suc- 
cessive generations  fall  like  the  leaves  of  the 
forest;  and  it  should  be  remembered  that  the 
c.xlinctlon  of  a race  of  men  by  natural  causes, 
means  merely  its  non*  renew  al  or  the  suspension 
of  those  circumstances  w hich  enabled  it  to  con- 
tinue its  existence.’*  {Enc^c.  liritannica^  ii. 
p.  631.) 

Population. — Besides  the  original  inhabitants, 
vast  numbers  of  Europeans,  of  all  nations, 
have  emigrated  to  America  since  Its  discovery 
by  Columbus  tempted  originally,  for  the  most 
part,  by  the  auri  sacra Jainvs.  It  was  this  same 
p ission,  taking  it  in  its  most  literal  and  degrading 
sense,  that  h.as  made  them  hit  the  .Antilles,  and 
part  also  of  the  continent,  with  millions  of 
negmes  brought  from  Africa,  and  reduced,  with 
their  descendants,  to  a state  of  slavery.  Hut  at 
a later  period  Amcric*a  furnished  an  asylum  for 
the  victims  of  political  and  religious  persecution 
in  the  Old  World;  and  for  these  manv  years  she 
hxs  offered  an  all  but  inexhaustible  fiefd  fur  the 
profitable  employment  of  its  redundant  capital, 


skill,  and  labour;  and  thousands  upon  tbousondst 
who  ctmld  hardly  contrive  to  exist  on  this  side 
the  Atlantic,  have  attained,  if  not  to  opulence,  at 
I least  to  comfort  and  independence,  in  America. 

' Hence  she  has  long  been,  and  still  continues  to 
I be,  the  pnunised  land  of  the  poor  but  industrious 
I man  ; and  a city  of  refuge  to  all  w ho  happen  to 
be  discontented  with  the  policy,  or  who  have 
' given  offence  to  the  rulers,  of  the  Old  World. 

I 'I'he  cstiinaies  of  the  fiopulationof  Americaat 
diflerent  periods  have  differed  very  widely,  in 
conM>quence  of  the  vague  and  defective  nature 
of  our  information  with  respect  to  it  Hum- 
boldt estimated  the  population  of  America,  in- 
cluding the  Antilles,  at  35,(X)0,C00.  Balbi  e»- 
timated  it,  for  18^7,  at  39,000,0(XI;  but  wc  incline 
to  think  that  this  was  below  the  mark  even  for 
the  epoch  to  which  it  refers;  and  the  population 
of  the  United  States  British  America,  and 
Braxil,  but  especially  the  first  two,  has  since  in- 
creased prodigiously.  At  present  (1815)  we  arc 
well  convinc^  that  the  population  of  Amcricn 
is  not  under,  but  probably  above.  50,000,000. 

Political  Divisions..—  It  would  be  useless  to 
attempt  giving  any  detailed  outline  of  the  exist- 
ing division.^  between  the  different  states  among 
which  .Americ.v  is  at  present  parcelled  out  t for 
: the  chances  arc  that  they  will  be  materially  altered 
' in  the  couric  of  a few  months.  In  fact,  ever 
since  the  commencement  of  the  revolutionary 
I struggles  in  1810,  dow  n to  the  present  moment, 

I every  thing  has  been,  in  the  greater  part  of 
, America,  m a state  of  transition.  States  have 
been  formed,  split  into  portions,  and  again  con- 
solidaU-d.  Hitherto,  however,  none  oi  the  new 
.States  funned  out  of  the  Old  Spanish  provinces 
ceem  to  have  acquired  any  considerable  portion 
of  stability,  or  to  be  in  a condition  successfully 
to  op{K)se  fiireign  invasion  or  domestic  insurrec- 
tion. No  doubt  a better  order  of  things,  and 
one  more  calculated  to  promote  the  improvement 
of  those  naturally  fine  cotintrics,  will  be  esta- 
blished; but,  in  the  meantime,  very  liulc  hn- 
purtance  need  bo  attached  to  the  subsisting  ter- 
ritorial arrangement.s. 

The  following  account  of  the  different  Ame- 
rican .States,  and  of  their  extent  and  ptmulation 
in  iH-iHj  has  been  canTully  compiled  from  the 
latest  and  best  authorities. 
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Discttxt  America,  — The  A npio*  American 

population  ni  subject  to  the  mmc  dixi'iises  ns  the 
piople  of  England;  but  sulfers  more  from  in- 
tennittent  and  remittent  fevers.  Yellow  fever 
sometimes  pre>ails  e^iidemicnlly  os  far  north  os 
New  York  and  Philadeljthia.  Of  rJ'it.'iDl 
deaths  occurring  In  New  \ork  in  the  81  years 
180i-35,  7,503  w ere  ascribed  to  fevers  of  every 
type;  337  t<»  intermittents ; l,S80to  remittent 
and  bilious  fevers;  477  to  yellow  fever;  not  less 
than  3,308  deaths  to  dysentery;  1,600  to  diar- 
rhasi ; 5,183  to  cholera;  and  4,670  to  cholera 
infantum,  tt  malndv  more  prevalent  in  America 
than  England.  'i‘he  mean  duration  of  life  in 
the  English  race  has  l>cen  inconsiderably  affected 
by  the  climate  of  America.  We  have  calculated 
the  mortality  of  the  cities  of  New  York  and 
i’hiladelphia,  and  it  will  be  found  to  diil'er  little 
from  the  mortality  of  English  cities  of  the  same 
extent. 

llic  population  of  New  York  increased  from 
75,770  to  ‘270.069  in  the  30  years  from  1805  to 
1835;  the  mean  population  deduced  from  7 
auitu|ucnnialcmimerationswas  147,108;  the  total 
deaths  in  the  31  years  1805 — 1635  amounted  to 
123,501,  cxclusivcoffj, 925  still  born.  • The  mean 
annual  rate  of  mortality  in  New  York  was  there- 
fore 2*686  per  cent.,  nearly  I in  37. 

The  ]x>uulation  of  the  city  and  suburbs  of 
l^hiladelphia  was  119,325  in  1820,  and  167,811  in 
1830;  the  deaths  in  the  10  years,  1821*30 
amounted  to  40,506,  cxcl6siveof  2,692  still-born. 
The  mean  annual  rote  of  mortality  was  2 663, 
nearly  1 in  38. f 

Deadly  epidemics  decimate  the  Havannah, 
Vera  C'rux,  and  other  cities  in  trojiical  America. 
The  yellow  fever  lH*gtns  to  prevail  epidemically 
at\’ero  Crux  In  May,  when  the  mean  temi>ciature 
rises  to  75® *2  of  1'ahrenhcil‘s  thermometer; 
it  attains  its  maximum  force  in  September  ond 
October.  'l*hc  disease  is  fatal  to  strangers,  par- 
ticularly to  the  inhabitants  of  the  temiH'rate  and 
cold  climates.  In  the  intendency  of  vera  Crux, 
the  yellow  fever,  which  rages  in  the  capital,  has 
never  been  able  to  ascend  above  the  farm  of 
Encero,  which  Humboldt  found  to  be  .3.044  feet 
above  the  lesel  of  the  sea;  and  as  the  Mexican 
oaks  do  not  llourish  below  this  limit,  it  shows  that 
the  constant  average  temjK'raturc  i»  of  a tnie  tro- 
pical character.!  IlumlM>ldt  also  observes,  that, 
while  yellow  fever  rages  at  Iji  Cnmyra,  it  never 
crosses  the  Cuinbrc  and  the  C'erro  He  Avila- 

'I*hG  condition  of  the  mother*,  and  the  training 
of  the  children,  exercise  an  iiiliueiue  u|Km  the 
health  and  diseases  of  the  native  .American  tribes 
which  cannot  be  overlooked.  'J'he  women,  though 
doomed  to  severe  lalmiir,  arc  sparer!  during  the 
jieriod  of  pregunnev.  'l*hey  seldom  marry  till 
they  arc  aI>out  20.  Accouchements  take  place  in 
urivate  cabins,  and  the  mother,  aAcr  washing 
herself  in  cold  water,  returns  in  a few  days  to  her 
usual  employments.  Sir  W.  IVnii  was  assured, 
and  correctly,  thattlie  American  Indians  plunge 
their  infants  into  cold  streams  as  soon  as  born, 
in  all  seasons  of  the  year.  This  practice,  which 
destroys  the  w eaklier  bodies,  and  strengthens  the 
survivors,  has  been  generally  ndopt^  by  the 
savages  of  cold  and  temperate  climates.  It  was 
common  in  Greece ; and  Virgil  makes oncuf  the 
early  Italians  say  in  the  ACneid: — 

Durtim  a stirpe  Reims : natos  nd  Aumin.v  priminn, 

IK'reriinos,  tievoque  rvIu  duramui  et  unais. 

The  Dori.'ms  ami  IVIasglans  exposed  their 
children ; and  I.ycurgns  regulated  the  practice 
by  enacting  that  none  but  the  infinn  niid  diseasc'd 
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should  be  abainluned  after  a |mblic  examination. 
There  arc  no  defunned  htdinns  or  idiots;  they 
are  sncriliccd,  says  an  apologist  of  .savages,  by 
the  severity  of  the  Imliuii  maimers.  To  facilitate 
their  Lrans}Kirt  fr<im  place  to  place,  the  children 
are  tieil  to  a bimrtl,  where  they  lie  upon  their 
backs  for  6,  lO  or  18  months.  Uy  some  tribes 
the  heads  arc  Hattencd  by  pres.xure.  The  child 
generally  sucks  its  mother  till  it  is  2 years  old, 
and  sometimes  longer.  The  circulation  of  the 
blood  is  more  languid  in  the  Indians  than  in 
jK'rsons  who  arc  in  the  constant  exercise  of  the 
habits  of  civilised  life.  Out  of  8 North  American 
Indians,  whose  pulses  Kush  cxaminetl  at  the 
wrists,  he  did  not  meet  w ith  one  in  w hom  the 
artery  beat  more  than  60  strokes  in  u minute. 

The  diseases  of  the  Indians  vary  with  the  cli- 
mate and  locality,  in  iJic north,  however,  fevers 
constitute  the  must  striking  diM.*ases.  IMeurisies, 
peripneumnnies,  and  rheumatisms  are  common. 
Dysentery  is  an  Indian  disea.se.  Great  numbers 
l>crisli  of  fmnine,  and  the  iimumcrablc  diseases 
generau>d  by  famine.  In  the  tenijH?rate  zone, 
ague,  remitting  and  iimiigiumt  fevers  a.ssail 
them  in  the  endless  forests,  and  in  the  marshes, 
niul  eOinviul  atmosphere  of  the  lake.s  and  rivers. 
In  the  tropics,  Humlioldt  says,  they  arc  exempt 
at  Vera  Cmz  Irom  the  ravages  of  yellow  fever, 
which  proves  so  fatal  on  the  coast  and  in  the 
West  Indies  to  Eurujicans.  Hut  ihoiisand.>(  have 
lieen  carried  oirin  repeatetl  epidemics,  by adisense 
not  very  difl'erenl  Irom  yellow  fever,  called  Mat- 
IninJiuAi.  8nm]l>pox,  which  is  believed  to  have 
been  introduced  .'unongst  them  by  the  Sjianiards, 
sometimes  destroys  half  Uie  beads  of  a tribe. 
Montezuma  died  of  8tnull-)>ux.  It  has  been  a 
generally  received  opinion  that  lues  ivnmvi  was 
acnuiri'd  from  the  inhabiUuiU  of  Hispaniola 
(llayti),and  conveyed  by  the  equipage  of  Co- 
lumbus to  Euro{>c.  'I'lic  son  of  Columbus  re- 
lates in  his  narrative  that  the  Islanders  had  a 
cutaneous  aifection,  called  raracararo/,  which  re- 
sembled a tetter  ('I'enia):  the  historian,  Ker- 
diiiatid  Oviedo  de  Valdea.  afllnns  that  tbe 
•Spaniards  were  infected  with  it  by  the  Iiulian 
women,  and  communicated  the  disea.se  to  the 
Neajiolitans  in  the  expedition  of  Gonzalvo  de 
CurdoTo.  He  ascribes  its  importation  to  the 
second  expedition  of  Columbus.  Various  cuta- 
neous affections  liad  been  described  by  earlier 
medical  writers  confounded  with  leprosy,  and 
attributed  to  impure  intercourse;  but,  in  1493, 
syphilis  appeared,  with  its  striking  and  ap|>alling 
symptoms  almost  simultaneously  all  over  Ku* 
rope.  Columbus  disembarked  from  hi.x  first 
voyage,  March  15.,  at  Halos;  and  arrived  at 
Seville  in  April.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
summer,  the  disease  wa.s  observed  at  Auvergne, 
in  l>umbardy,  in  the  rest  of  Italy,  ami  In  llruns- 
wick.  y Could  lues  venerea  have  travelk'd  at  this 
telegraphic  rale?  A learned  S|)aniard  justly  re- 
marks, that  neither  the  classical  writers,  nor  the 
satirists  of  the  I4th  century,  alluded  to  the  effecta 
of  syphilis ; in  the  words  of  the  licentiate  of  Vil- 
lalobos, it  was,  taken  in  its  entire  character, 
jamas  ris/a  rn  mrtro,  ni  cm  prvsa,  «i  eu  ric/icm, 
m*  istoria.  It  still,  however,  remains  a problem 
whether  the  outbreak  of  Uk‘  malady  merely  co- 
incided with  the  retun)  of  Culumhiis,  or  was 
conveyed  from  America.  Rush  nlfimis  that  the 
disease  called  by  the  English,  morbus  Gallicus; 
by  the  French,  mal  dc  iS'aules;  by  the  Hortu- 
guese,  Spanish  disease ; by  the  S|iahiards.  Indian 
disease:  ~ was  communicatetl  to  the  nurlherii 
trilK'sof  America  by  Europeans. 
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Violent  deaths  are  common  among  the  Indians, 
rheir  occupations  expose  them  to  accidents. 
They  are  eng.igcd  in  an  almost  perpetuaJ  war- 
fare ; and  entire  tribes  arc  sometimes  exter- 
minated. 'Ilieir  connexion  with  the  European 
population  has  made  them  acquainted  with  spi- 
ritiiuus  liquors ; and  this  has  proved  another 
prolific  source  of  disorder. 

('clsin^  Afe*lii  ina  nunqtMm  non  eU ; and 
this  hold.s  among  the  American  Indians.  Their 
meilical  treatment,  for  the  infirmities  to  which 
they  are  subject,  is  simple,  and  often  instructive. 
In  fevers,  they  abstract  all  kinds  of  stimulating 
food  ; and  allow  their  patients  to  drink  plenti- 
fully of  cold  water.  Sweating  is  a common 
remedy.  The  Indian  mode  ot  procuring  this 
evacuation  is  as  follows:  — the  patient  is  con- 
fined in  a close  tent,  or  wigwam,  over  a hole  in 
the  earth,  in  which  a red  hot  stone  is  placed ; a 
quantity  of  water  is  thrown  u|»on  tiiis  stone, 
which  in.stantly  involves  the  patient  in  a cloud  of 
va}tour  and  sw-eat ; in  this  situation  he  rushes  out 
and  plunges  himself  into  a river,  from  whence  he 
rt'tires  to  bed.  If  the  remedy  hu  been  used  with 
success,  he  rises  from  his  bed  in  fbur  and  twenty 
hours  {lerfectly  recovered  from  his  indisposition. 
'I'his  bath  is  used  not  only  to  cure  fevers,  but  to 
remove  that  uneasiness  wnich  arises  from  fatigue 
of  body ; and  used  for  this  puqKne  it  is  an  ex- 
cellent remedy,  'fhey  purge  and  vomit : ipe- 
cacuanha is  one  of  the  many  roots  they  employ 
fur  the  latter  purpose.  They  confine  bleeding  to 
the  luirts  aflbcted.  A piece  of  rotten  wood  is  burnt 
u}>on  the  skin  for  the  same  purposes  as  themoxa. 
'i  ney  attempt  to  staunch  the  6ow  of  blood  from 
wounds  by  plunging  in  cold  water,  and  endeavour 
to  restore*  drowned  people  by  suspending  them 
by  the  heels.  They  have  a great  many  s|>ecifica 
of  uncertain  value.  'Fhe  Indians  attend  to  the 
sick  for  a certain  season,  but  abandon  them  if 
the  disease  be  protracted.  When  the  northern 
Indian  is  unable,  from  sickness,  to  continue  his 
journey,  he  is  left  behind  by  his  companions  and 
covered  over  with  deer  skins;  he  is  supplied  with 
w.atcr,  food,  fticl,  if  the  place  will  affunl  it,  and 
informed  of  the  track  which  his  companions 
intend  to  pursue.  ( Hearw. ) 

Some  01  the  most  important  drugs  in  the  Ma- 
teria Mcdica  are  deriv^  from  America.  Guai- 
acum  was  introduced,  at  an  early  period,  as  a 
specific  for  syiihilis  in  the  nlace  of  mercury, 
which  it  supcrs^cd  for  severai  years.  It  is  now 
fallen  into  disu.se.  Not  so  the  root  of  the 
American  sarsaparilla,  which  is  consumed  in 
great  quantities,  although  it  is  exceedingly  ex- 
pensive. It  is  found  in  the  hedges  and  swamps 
of  Virginia.  There  are  several  species  ; the  bc^ 
according  to  Humboldt,  grows  on  the  borders 
of  a lake,  tw  o days*  journey  from  Esmeralda. 
The  calumba  root,  jalap,  copaiba,  and  ipeca- 
cuanha are  derived  from  America.  We  arealso 
indebted  to  the  New  World  for  Penivian  bark. 
These  remedies  are  invaluable;  they  contributed, 
in  the  17th  century,  with  the  introduction  of  sy- 
philis to  destroy  the  blind  adoration  of  Galen, 
and  led  to  a revolution  in  medicine. 

Discoverif  of  America. — This  is  the  most  strik- 
ing event  in  modern  times,  and  has  perhaps  made 
the  most  important  change  in  the  condition  of 
mankind  There  is  no  rational  ground  for  sup- 
posing that  the  ancients  had  the  lightest  idea  of 
the  exisienre  of  the  American  continent.  The 
fonn  of  their  vessels,  flat-bottomed  and  impelled 
by  oars  and  their  ignorance  of  the  compass 
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allowed  them  to  move  only  at  a short  distance 
from  land.  'Fhelr  voyages  therefore,  though  in 
some  instances  extensive,  were  alwa>*s  along  tho 
coast  of  the  great  continents;  nor  is  there  the 
faintest  recunl  of  any  one  having  turned  hU 
daring  keel  into  the  vast  abysses  oi^ocean.  No- 
thing could  be  less  probable,  than  that  tempest  or 
accident  .should  drive  any  of  the  few  vessels  which 
then  navigated  the  exterior  seas  of  Europe  to  so 
immense  a distance,  or,  if  driven,  that  they  could 
ever  have  returned. 

But  if  wc  listen  to  some  learned  moderns, 
America  would  appear  the  general  refuge  of 
all  who  felt  themselves  stnutened  in  the  old 
w'orld.  'I*he  'rrojaos,  Syrians,  Carthaginians, 
Canaanites,  but  alwve  all  the  Jews,  luive  been 
represented  as  the  undoubted  ancestors  of  its 
present  people.  These  s{>ociilations  proceed 
u|ion  a total  oblivion  of  the  fact,  that  man  has 
every  where  many  things  in  common  with  his 
fellows.  'The  division  into  tribes  and  respect 
fur  chiefs  the  lamentations  over  dead  relations^ 
the  love  of  ornament,  are  con.sidercd  as  habits 
which  the  Americans  must  have  learned  fioin 
the  Jews.  Garcia,  observing  that  most  of  them 
honoured  their  parents,  and  considered  theft  arul 
murder  as  crimes,  thinks  it  clearly  proved  that 
they  received  the  ten  commandments  from 
Moses.  Others  were  obstinate,  unbe-lieving, 
and  ungrateful ; sure  signs  of  their  belonging  to 
the  stiflTnecked  posterity  of  Abraham.*  Attempts 
have  been  made  to  trace  a similarity  between  the 
languages  of  the  old  world  and  of  America, 
but  certainly  with  must  slender  success.  Barton 
has  collected  55  similar  sounds,  which  ProfcH.v)r 
Vater  has  raised  to  104,  and  .Malte-Brun  to  120 ; 
but  to  produce  tbU,  ft  has  been  necessary  to 
search  through  sixty  languages  in  each  world. 
'I'hese  few,  too,  if  we  except  the  natural  infantile 
sounds  Ata,  Baba,  Papa,  Ac.  are  by  no  means 
striking;  and  it  seems  even  singular,  that  chance 
should  not  have  produced  more  coiucideiH:es- 
Attempts  have  been  lately  made  to  identify  the 
style  or  Mexican  architecture  with  that  of  ancient 
Egypt ; but  we  can  see  no  ground  for  this,  un- 
less in  the  dimensions  of  the  former,  and  some 
forms  which  a regard  for  beauty  or  convenience 
mi^t  sujorest  to  boih.f 

The  elsh  have  put  in  a claim  to  the  discovery 
of  America.  In  1170,  Madoc,  a prince  of  North 
W'ales,  sailed  in  quest  of  maritime  adventurv, 
and,  after  a long  voyage,  reached  a *'  faire  and 
large  country  *'  filled  mth  wonderful  objects:  he 
then  returns  and  took  with  him  ten  vassals  and 
a larger  party.  Thus  far  seems  tolerably  at- 
tested; but  though  affording  a sufficient  found- 
ation for  Mr.  Southey's  poem,  the  idea  of  the 
region  arrived  at  being  really  America  seems 
scarcely  to  merit  refutation.  The  intinuition, 
that  he  left  Ireland  far  to  the  north,  makes  it  not 
improbable  that  he  might  have  reached  some 
pari  of  Spain,  no  inconsiderable  achievement 
m that  age  for  a C>'mric  chieftain.;^ 

The  claim  of  discover)’  by  the  Northmen  from 
Ireland  has  been  much  more  generally  received. 
The  Scandinavian  writers  have  suppurtoo  it  as  a 
point  of  national  honour;  and  the  learned  in  the 
rest  of  Europe  have  generally  acquiesced  in 
their  authority.  'They  would  not,  we  think,  have 
done  so  had  they  perused  the  original  narra- 
tives in  Torfreus  and  the  Hcimskringla,  or 
Saga,  of  King  Ol^  Tryggeson.  Biorn,  an  Ice- 
lander, in  sailingacross  to  Greenland,  was  over- 
taken by  a tcmjKrst,  and  after  being  tossed  about  for 
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several  da^s,  came  in  view  of  an  unkno\vn  land. 
After  navigatino;  several  days  along  the  coast  the 
wind  became  lavourublc,  and  in  Jour  days  he 
reached  his  destination  in  Greenland.  Can  any 
one  seriously  sup)>ose,  that  in  this  short  juusage 
he  could  have  been  driven  upon  Newfoundland, 
upwards  of  a thousand  miles  out  of  his  way,  or  if 
driven,  could  thus  directly  and  rapidly  have  re« 
traced  his  course?  Numerous  voyages  to  and 
from  this  new  country,  named  Vinland,  are  then 
related,  with  no  mention  of  particular  difiiculty 
or  danger.  One  of  them  is  stated,  without  any 
surprise,  to  have  been  performed  in  tuvniy-^our 
hours:  a manifest  impossibility  under  the  New. 
fotindland  supposition.  As  to  the  term  rm>laiid, 
very  inappropriate  even  to  Newfoundland,  the 
Northmen  probably,  who  could  not  be  great  con> 
noisseurs  on  this  subject,  mistook  for  the  grape 
one  of  those  delicate  berries  which  abound  on 
the  Arctic  border.  We  arc  convinced  then  that 
Vinland  was  merely  a southern  part  of  Green- 
land ; for  the  modern  hypothesis,  which  places 
the  colonies  on  the  western  coast,  is  by  no  means 
supported  by  good  early  authorities.* 

Another  alleged  discoverv  of  much  celebrity 
stands  on  the  report  of  the  Zeni,  Venetian  noble- 
men of  distinction.  Towards  the  end  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  they  visited  and  spent  a consider- 
able time  in  Friesland,  an  insular  country  in 
the  north  of  Europe,  which  Forster  has  shown 
to  agree  not  ill  with  Orkney,  Shetland,  and  the 
Ferro  islands.  'Phey  there  learned,  that  four 
fishing  boats  being  driven  more  than  a thousand 
miles  to  the  westward,  bad  reached  a coast 
named  by  them  East-out-land,  where  they  found 
cultivation,  large  cities,  castles,  and  a Latin 
library  in  possession  of  the  king.  Thence  they 
sailed  to  a more  southern  country,  named  Dr^io, 
inhabited  by  a rude  people,  ignorant  of  iron, 
waging  furious  wars,  and  devouring  each  other. 
Reports  w'ere  then  made  of  a more  civilised 
people  to  the  south-west,  who  abounded  in  mid 
and  silver,  and  had  splendid  temples,  in  which 
human  sacrifices  w'ere  offered.  Forster,  Maltc- 
Brun,  and  for  some  time  geographers  in  general, 
considered  that  these  countries  were  undoubtedly 
Newfoundland,  New  England,  and  Mexico. 
Mr.  Murray  was,  we  believe,  the  first  to  observe, 
that  even  the  distance  of  1000  miles  by  no  means 
corresponded;  that  the  castles,  libraries,  and 
populous  cities  on  the  savage  coast  of  New- 
foundland, were  the  reverse  of  credible,  and 
that  accounts  of  ^Icxico  were  little  likely  to 
have  reached  the  Friesland  fl^hermen.  He 
argued  therefore  that,  supposing  the  north- 
ern voyage  correct,  interpolation  must  have 
been  practised  in  what  related  to  America. 
'This  ha.s  been  corroborated  by  the  research 
of  Mr.  Biddle,  who,  on  comparing  different 
posthumous  editions  of  HamusiVs  work,  found 
that  the  narrative  bad  been  altered  in  accordance 
with  successive  and  corrected  accounts  of  the 
new  continent.  He  therefore  rejects  the  whole 
os  a forgery:  we  rather  incline  to  think  that 
the  northern  vovage  ma^  be  genuine,  while  all 
that  relates  to  .-(merica  is  undoubtedly  interpo- 
lated, t 

In  the  maps  constructed  during  the  fi/lccnth 
century,  some  curious  features  appear,  which 
have  bi^n  referred  to  a western  world.  In  1436, 
one  formed  at  Venice  by  Andrea  Bianco  has  in 
the  north-west  Atlantic,  not  very  remote  from 
Newfoundland,  the  word  Stoka  fixa  (Stock  fish ). 
But  it  U to  observed  that  Iceland  and  the 
adjacent  seas  were  then  the  scut  of  a grc.nt  fish- 
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ery,  and  the  term  may  have  been  merely  used 
to  express  the  abundance  of  its  finny  tribes. 
Another  remarkable  object  in  this  map,  os  well 
as  in  one  long  prior,  and  in  a subsequent  one  by 
Martin  Bebaim,  is  a long  range  of  territory 
west  of  the  Canaries,  nam^  Antilia.  It  seems 
impossible  to  trace  wiih  certainty  the  origin  of 
this  term,  which  we  strongly  suspect  to  be  a 
corruption  of  the  Atlantis  of  Plato,  and  to  have 
no  other  origin.  The  inhabitants  of  those  islands 
are  said  to  nave  confirmed  the  impression,  by 
asserting  that,  in  certain  states  of  the  atmosphere, 
they  saw  in  mysterious  distance  a great  unknown 
land ; the  work  cither  of  imagination  or  of  .some 
optical  deception.^  These  ideas,  however,  rested 
on  no  solid  basis,  and  the  sound  judgment  of 
Columbus  appears  to  have  been  in  no  degree 
influenced  by  them ; it  was  not  to  Antilia, 
but  to  other  regions,  that  he  directed  his  voyage. 

Perhaps  no  individual  ever  stood  so  much 
alone  as  this  navigator,  in  making  a discovery 
that  changed  the  face  of  the  world.  He  con- 
ceived the  design,  and  struggling  against  the 
opposition  made  by  his  age,  siogW  achieved  it. 
Vet,  like  every  otner  great  revofutiun,  it  was 
doubtless  prepared  by  previous  circumstances. 
The  progress  of  navigation  and  commerce,  the 
enthusiasm  excited  by  maritime  discoverv,  its 
wide  range  along  Africa  and  towards  India,  all 
tended  to  give  this  direction  to  his  spirit  of 
lofty  and  daring  adventure.  The  invention  of 
the  compass,  and  improved  celestial  observations, 
rendered  it  no  longer  impossible  to  steer  through 
an  unknown  ocean.  Sound  reasoning,  aidt*d  by 
some  errors,  made  him  hope,  by  sailing  westward, 
to  reach,  even  at  no  very  great  distance,  the  coasts 
of  F.asterD  Asia.  Ptolemy,  whose  works  were 
lb(>u  the  chief  modem  light,  had,  from  errors  of 
graduation,  and  exaggerated  itineraries,  carried 
&rica  or  China  much  too  far  east.  Agaiit, 
Cathay  and  Man^,  described  in  such  splendid 
colours  by  Marco  Polo,  not  being  recognised  as 
the  tame  country,  were  suppose!  to  be  still 
further  cast  than  &*rica ; as  was  also,  on  better 
grounds,  his  Xipangu,  or  Japan.  This  lost, 
therefore,  aeemea  l£cly  to  be  at  no  immense 
distance  from  the  western  coast  of  Europe. 

Columbus,  being  firmly  impressed  with  this 
opinion,  and  being  supported  oy  the  judgment 
of  learned  friends,  made  the  first  offer  to  Genoa, 
his  native  country ; but  the  citizens,  unused  to 
oceanic  expeditions,  at  once  rejected  iu  He 
then  applied  to  Portugal  with  seemingly  every 
chance  of  better  success ; and  king  John  accord- 
ingly referred  it  successively  to  a special  com- 
m^on,  and  to  the  council  of  state.  'Phere  w as 
then,  how'ever,  a powerful  party  opposed  to  mar- 
itime enterprises  altogether,  as  wasting  the  na- 
tional resources;  while  their  opponents  merely 
defended  a prosecution  of  the  sure  and  successful 
career,  by  which  they  had  nearly  rounded  the 
southern  point  of  Africa.  The  proposal  w av  re- 
jected, while  John  was  persuaded  to  take  the 
mean  step  of  secretly  sending  a vessel  on  his 
own  account,  which,  however,  returned  without 
any  success.  Columbus  next  repaired  to  Sjuiin, 
then  under  the  able  sway  of  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella.  Here,  however,  cosmographical  know- 
ledge was  much  less  advanced;  the  globular 
form  of  the  earth  w'as  doubted  by  many,  and  even 
represented  as  against  the  authority  of  scripture 
and  the  fathers.  Financial  difficulties,  causc*d 
by  the  war  with  the  Moors,  and  the  lofty  demands 
of  Columbus  to  have  the  offices  of  viceroy  and 
high  admiral  made  hereditary  in  his  family,  ope- 
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r»t«d  against  him:  and  flvc  years’  solicitation  riran  cotilincnt  had  hivn  risiti'd  hv  Kuropr.'ins. 
was  vainly  employed.  Proposals  were  then  lie Haile<l  along  iho  eon^t  as  far  a^  Mar^Tiirita,  and 
made  bv  his  brother  liartboloincw  to  Henry  thence  to  ll.iyti.  I n he  undertook  a fourih 
VII.  of  Kngland,  who  received  them  more  fa-  voyage,  seeking  to  push  westward  till  he  should 
vourably;  but  as  Columbus  was  on  the  |x>int  of  arrive  at  regions  belonging  to  India.  In  this 
setting  out  fvir  this  country,  Isabella  was  per-  course  he  struck  against  the  coast  of  Honduras ; 
suaded  to  recall  him,  and,  aAer  some  further  where,  instead  of  turning  to  the  right,  which 
difficulties,  she  engaged  in  the  undertaking  with  would  have  led  him  to  M^exico.  he  to<^  the  Icf^ 
the  utmost  ardour,  and  even  nledgetl  part  of  her  or  N.  W.  course,  av  most  promising  for  his  object, 
jewels  to  raise  the  necessary  funds.  He  reachctl  the  (lulph  of  Darien,  but  w ithout 

The  expedition  after  all  consisted  hut  of  three  seemingly  gaining  any  imelligence  of  the  south 
small  vessels,  and  cost  only  4.000/.  Columbus  sea.  lie  then  retiirm^  to  Spam,  where,  weigheil 
sailed  from  the  port  of  Palos  on  the  Sd  of  Au-  down  by  hard^hi]V(,  and  disgusted  by  the  ingrati- 

fust,  1492,  and  went  by  way  of  the  Canaries,  tude  of  Terdinand,  he  closed,  in  l.i06,  hiaunrival- 
Ic  encountered  innumerable  obstacles  arising  cd  career.  * 


chiefly  from  the  timid  and  mutinous  temper  of 
his  seamen,  and  after  exhausting  every  resource 
furnished  by  his  extraordinary'  t^dreaa  and  per- 
severance, had  been  obligc<l  to  promise  to  retiini 
in  a few  days,  if  still  unsuccessful.  Signs  of 
land,  however,  became  frequent,  and  on  the  night 
of  the  llth  of  October  a light  was  observed  at 
some  distance,  and  the  joyful  sound  of  land  ! 
laiMl  1 burst  from  the  ships.  Put  having  been 
often  deceived  before,  they  spent  the  night  in  a 
state  of  the  utmost  anxiety.  A*  soon,  however, 
as  morning  dawned,  their  doubts  and  fears 
were  dispclleil ; and  the  natives  of  the  Old  and 
the  New  Worlds  found  themselves  for  the 
first  time,  in  sight  of  each  other  I The  land  on 
which  Columbus  made  his  descent,  and  which 
had  a pleasant  delightful  aspect,  was  one  of  the 
Pahama  I sUnds,  called  by  the  natives  Guannhani, 
and  by  the  Spaniards  Salvador.  Having 
landed,  and  taken  formal  p<>sscsaion  of  the  country 
fur  the  crown  of  S)Niin,  Columbus  became  satis- 
fied, from  the  poverty  of  the  natives,  that  this  was 
not  the  rich  country  of  which  he  was  in  se.arch. 
He  therefore  immediately  set  sail,  and,  shnjiing 
his  course  a little  more  to  the  S.,  successively 
discovered  the  great  islands  of  Cuba,  and  Hayti 
or  Hisi>aniola.  After  various  transactions  with 
the  natives  of  the  latter,  be  erected  a fort,  and 
leaving  there  a detachment  of  his  men,  set  out 
on  his  return  to  8|>ain,  arriving,  after  being 
obliged  to  take  refuge  in  the  .Azores,  and  in  the 
Tagus,  at  Palos,  on  the  15th  of  Slarch,  1493, 
having  spent?  months  and  11  days  in  his  memo- 
rable voyage.  He  brought  with  him  pieces 
of  gold,  a party  of  natives,  and  specimens  of  the 
vegetable  and  animal  productions  of  this  new 
world.  His  arrival  was  hailed  with  an  enthu- 
siasm of  wonder  and  admiration  in  Spain  and  in 
Ktiropc,  and  he  made  his  entrance  into  Parcclona 
almost  in  regal  pomp. 

Columbus  found  no  longer  anyr  difficulty  in 
equipping  a new  armament,  to  which  volunteers 
flocked  from  every  quarter.  In  Se]>tcmber  he 
set  sail  with  17  vessels,  several  of  large  burden, 
and  liaving  1,500  persons  on  board.  Though  he 
found  his  colony  involved  in  many  troubk^s,  he 
was  not  deterred  from  pushing  his  entenprisi's  to 
(he  westward.  Having  fallen  in  with  Cuba,  ho 
sailed  along  its  southern  coast,  then  steering  to 
the  left,  lighted  upon  Jamaica.  He  was  delighted 
with  the  rich  verdure  and  picturesque  asp^t  of 
these  fine  islands,  which  he  fiimlv  lielicved  to  be 
parts  of  the  Asiatic  continent.  leaving  returned 
to  Spain,  he  set  out,  in  149fl,  on  a third  voyage, 
liaving  first  proceeded  southward  to  the  Cape  do 
Verd  Islands,  and  steering  thence  across  the 
Atlantic,  he  came  in  view  or  the  lofty  mountains 
of  Trinidad.  Hounding  that  island  into  the 
Gulph  of  Paria,  he  saw  the  Orinoco  rolling  by 
many  mouths  its  mighty  stream  into  the  ocean. 
This  discovery*  higlilv  grmilk'd  him,  and  was  in- 
deed, the  first  time  tlut  any  part  of  the  S.  Amc- 


America  had,  in  the  intcn*al,  lu'cn  explored  from 
a different  quarter.  John  Caboto,  nr  CalMJt,  a\’o- 
netian,  who  had  settled  at  Priatol,  ]ircsented  to 
Henry  VI  I.  a plan  of  westeni  discovery.  That 
monarch,  who  had  nearly  earnc<l  the  glory  of 
Columbus’s  voyage,  i?avc  bis  full  suiictioii  to 
the  undertaking.  The  ndvcniiirer.  it  appears, 
was  willing  to  defray  the  whole  exiumsc  ; but 
whatever  regions  miglit  be  discovereo.  hoamt  his 
family  wore  to  nile  them  ns  lieutenants,  and  to 
enjoy  the  exclusive  tnide,  paying.  ht»wever,  to  the 
king  l-5th  part  of  the  profits.  'I'he  patent  was 
ranled  in  1495,  hut  circumvtonccs  prevented 
im  from  sailing  till  1497.  'I’hcn  proceeding 
due  wc.st,  he  arrived,  on  the  C4ih  of  June,  at  a 
land  with  an  island  adjacent,  which  appears  to  be 
I..abrador  and  Newfoundland.  'I'liis  woa  the  fir^t 
discovery  of  the  continent,  since  it  was  not  till 
149«  that  Columbus  rcaclud  the  mouth  of  the 
Orinoco.  CalMit  bnmght  homo  several  of  the  na- 
tives, and,  though  the  nsjicet  of  the  coast  was  not 
very  inviting,  Henry  was  mi  much  grati  lied  that  he 
next  year  granted  a fresh  patent,  allowing  him 
to  take  u]i  any  6 shijis  within  the  realm,  c<|uip 
them  at  the  roval  expense,  and  receive  on  l>oard 
any  number  of  Knglish  subjects  w ho  might  be 
pleased  to  accompany  him.  John,  from  some 
unknown  cauMs  did  not  go  out  in  ^lerscm;  but 
the  ex}>edition  wjis  ltd  liy  his  son  Sebastian,  who, 
though  a youth,  showed  already  the  talents  of 
a great  navigator.  According  to  the  very  im- 
perfect accounts  of  his  voyage,  he  had  with  him 
.300  men,  and  mailing  by  way  of  Iceland,  reached 
the  coast  of  I.nbrador  in  about  lat.  6d°.  Dis- 
couraged by  ils  bleak  npuenrance  he  steered  to 
the  south,  and  continued  in  that  direction  till 
lat.  There  arc  reports  of  his  having  at- 

tempted to  establish  a colony,  but  without  suc- 
cess, f 

Meantime,  in  another  quarter  important  dis- 
coveries were  proceeding.  A'incent  Vanoz  Pin- 
con,  in  crossing  the  All.antic  from  the  Cape  dc 
Verd  Islands,  was  assailed  by  a tempest,  which 
drove  him  to  the  southward  of  the  equator;  and, 
nHcr  being  bewildered  for  some  time  amid  un- 
known seas,  he  came  in  January  1499,  to  the 
view  of  an  unknown  coast,  which  was  that  of 
Hrazil,  near  (’ape  St.  .Augustin.  Thence  lie 
coasted  northward  to  the  mouth  of  the  Amazons, 
and  viewed  w ith  astonisimient  the  immense  body 
of  w'ater  iioured  by  it  into  the  ocean,  justly  in- 
ferring tli.it  it  must  have  rulleil  through  a con- 
tinent of  vast  extent.  Ihrcc  months  after,  Al- 
varez ('abral,  dcs]>ntched  to  India  to  follow  in  the 
footsteps  of  V.TM^u  do  Ciainn,  came  upon  a more 
southern  part  of  the  same  coast,  w hich  he  named 
Santa  Cniz,  and  tiHjk  |K>ssession  of  it  in  name 
of  the  king  of  Portugal.  ^ 

America  had  thus  been  reached  in  three  dlf- 
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fvrent  and  distant  quarters,  on  a scale  which 
conveyed  a high  idea  of  iu  greatness,  but  with- 
out at  all  ascertaining  its  outline  aud  limits. 
There  was  still  ample  utiexplore  l coast  to  leave 
room  for  the  passage  to  India,  which  continued 
to  be  the  grand  object  in  the  discoveries  that 
immediately  followed.  We  shall  begin  with  those 
most  important  ones,  made  by  way  of  the  Gulph 
of  Mexico.  Even  before  the  fourth  voyage  of 
Columbus,  Alonso  dc  Ojeda,  on  learning  the  re- 
sults of  the  third,  set  out  from  Sfiain  in  1499, 
and  following  up  the  career  of  his  predecessor, 
explored  the  coast  from  Margarita  to  Cape  dc 
Vela.  He  was  accompanied  as  pilot  by  Amerigo 
Vespucci,  a skilful  navigator,  who,  returning  to 
Europe,  published  a narrative  of  the  voyage,  re- 
presenting himself  as  the  first  discoverer  of  the 
continent.  The  relation  was  read  w'ith  extra- 
ordinary interest,  and  the  public  adopted  the  name 
of  America,  yielding  him  an  honour  undoubt- 
edly due  to  Columbus,  in  1500,  Koderi^  de 
llastidos  explored  the  coast  from  Cape  Vela  to 
the  point  reached  bv  Columbus  in  his  fourth 
voyage,  thus  connecting  a vast  extent  of  conti- 
nent. Ojeda  and  Nicucasa  obtained  grants  of 
diflerent  portions;  but  their  colonies, conducted 
rashly  and  violently,  were  almost  entirely  de- 
stroyed. A'  remnant  was  aaocmbled  at  Darien 
by  vasco  Nugnes  de  Balboa,  an  officer  of  great 
enterprise,  wlm,  penetrating  across  the  isthmus, 
came  in  view  of  the  great  southern  ocean.  Vast 
prospects  w'cre  thus  opened : but  the  court  of 
Spain  ungenerously  transferred  the  chief  com- 
mand to  Pedrarias  Davila,  who,  actuated  by 
mean  jealousy,  persecuted  and  put  to  death  his 
predecessor,  wit^ut  himself  achieving  any  thing 
of  importance. 

l*he  discovery  of  the  northern  coast  of  the 
Gulph  was  begun  by  Poncedel,eon.  Thisofficer, 
while  in  command  at  Porto  Rico,  was  misled  by 
the  illusory  report  of  a fountain,  in  which  who- 
ever bathiAl  w:i<;  restored  from  the  most  decrepit 
old  age  to  all  the  bloom  and  vigoiur  of  youth. 
In  pursuit  of  this  chimera,  he  beat  about  from 
const  to  coast,  plunging  into  every  j>ool,  of 
course  without  success.  In  the  course  of  bis 
search,  he  came  in  view  of  an  unknown  coast, 
which  be  named  Florida.  Sailing  along  to  a 
considerable  extent,  and  turning  the  southern 
point,  he  ascertained  it  to  be  part  of  the  con- 
tinent, and  the  Spaniards  long  continued  thus  to 
name  and  to  claim  as  their  own  the  whole  ter- 
ritory* to  Canada  inclusive,  though  they  were 
ultimately  unable  to  maintain  more  than  this 
southern  extremity. 

I'hc  main  direction  was  still  towards  the  wesL 
In  1517,  Cordoba  from  Cuba  sailed  along  the 
coast  of  Yucatan,  and  collected  some  intel- 
ligence of  the  wealth  and  civilisation  of  Mexico. 
He  w*as  followed  next  year  by  Juan  dc  Grizalva, 
who,  in  the  same  direction,  traced  the  entire 
coast  of  Mexico  os  far  as  Panuco.  The  fertile  I 
shores,  well  built  towns,  and  abundance  of  | 
gold,  inspired  the  most  flattering  ideas  of  this 
coast,  which  was  immediately  dignified  with  the 
title  of  New  Spain.  In  1519,  Garay,  governor 
of  Jamaica,  sent  four  ships  under  Pin»la,  who, 
bcginniiig  at  Florida,  traversed  the  whole  coast 
as  far  as  Vera  Cruz.  The  entire  survey  of  the 
Gulph  of  Mexico  was  thus  completed.* 

Velasquez,  governor  of  Cub^  on  receiving 
the  flattering  accounts  brought  Grizalva, 
determined  to  lose  no  time  in  fitting  out  an 
armament  for  the  conquest  of  New  Spain. 
Jealousy,  however,  deterred  him  from  cmploy- 
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ing  the  original  discoverer ; and  he  gave  the  com- 
mand to  Hcmaii  Cortes,  a personal  favourite, 
but  who  possessed  every  quality  fitting  him  for 
such  an  undertaking.  In  5larch,  1519,  belauded 
at  Vera  Cruz,  and  having  burned  his  ships, 
marched  into  the  interior  with  about  500  men. 
With  this  small  force,  seconded  by  his  ow*n  supe- 
rior sagacity  and  daring,  Cortes  subverted  the  em- 
pire of  Mexico,  put  its  sovereigns  to  death,  and 
annexed  it  to  the  bponish  crown.  Having  reached 
the  South  Sea,  he  employed  Alvarado  to  inarch 
along  its  coasts,  which  ne  did  for  the  space  of 
400  miles,  till  he  reached  Guatemala.  Nunez  dc 
Guzman  afterwards  penetrated  the  northern 
provinces  to  New  Galicia,  now  Guadalaxara  and 
Zacatecas.  Cortes  himself,  having  equipped  a 
fleet  iu  1536,  discovered  the  peninsula  or  Cali- 
fornia, with  its  deragulub,  commonly  named  in 
that  age  the  Vermilion  Sea.  f 

The  discovery  by  Balboa  of  the  South  Sea 
remained  long  without  any  result,  through  tJ^‘ 
weakness  or  disunion  of  the  officers  employed. 
The  most  tempting  accounts  were  however  re- 
ceived of  the  wealth  of  Peru,  and  the  abundance 
of  its  precious  metals.  In  1531,  Pizarro,  a 
daring  adventurer,  who  hod  sailed  w ith  Ojeda, 
aRer  one  unsuccessful  attempt,  succeeded  in 
assembling  a band  of  brave  and  fierce  followers, 
with  whom  he  sailed  to  attack  that  great  country. 
Byaunion  ofboldness  and  treachery,  he  seized  l^* 
empire  and  treasure  of  the  1 nca;  and  Peru  became 
on  appendage  of  the  Spanish  crown.  Almagru,tlic 
companion  and  rival  of  Pizarro,  pushed  southw  ard 
into  Chili,  but  he  met  there  w ith  great  difficulties, 
and  was  recalled  by  tbe  aflairs  of  Peru.  Pedro 
de  Valdivia,  however,  having  tbe  government  of 
that  country  conferred  upon  him,  marched  to 
the  southern  border  of  its  fertile  territory,  os  far 
as  40®  8.  lait.  Vadillo,  in  1537,  made  a march 
from  Darien  to  Peru,  through  the  fine  coun- 
tries of  New  Granada  and  l^ita  Expeditions 
to  conquer  the  latter  were  undertaken  by  Ba- 
nalcazar  and  Alvarado,  who,  aAer  contending 
for  its  possession,  agreed  to  divide  it  between 
them,  in  1540,  Gonzalez  Pizarro,  brother  to 
the  conqueror,  undertook  an  expedition  through 
tbe  Andes  to  the  west  of  Quito,  in  hopes  of  di^ 
covering  a country  said  tu  abound  in  fine  cin- 
namon. AAer  numberless  hardships,  he  came 
to  thebanks  of  the  great  river  Amazon.  Having 
followed  its  course  for  some  distance,  he  em- 
ployed Orellana,  one  of  bis  officers,  to  descend 
the  stream  in  a light  bark  to  search  for  pro- 
visions. Orellana,  inspired  by  a spirit  of  adven- 
ture, coqtinued  his  voyage,  and  traced  the  whole 
of  its  immense  course  down  to  the  ocean. 

While  the  above-mentioned  events  were  in 
progress,  discovery  proceeded,  though  in  a 
less  brilliant  tnun«  along  tbe  eastern  coast.  In 
1514,  Juan  Diaz  de  2wlis,  a skilful  mariner, 
was  sent  to  sail  round  America,  and  reach  the 
opposite  side  of  the  isthmus  of  Darien.  Soli.% 
beginning  with  St.  Augustine,  the  limit  of 
Pinion’s  discovery,  surveyed  the  whole  coast  of 
Brazil,  and  then  come  to  the  grand  opening  of 
the  Kio  dc  la  Plata.  But,  having  incautiously 
ventured  on  shore  with  a small  party,  he  was 
surprised  by  the  natives,  and,  with  several  of  fait 
party,  experienced  the  dreadful  fate  which  awaits 
those  captured  by  the  cannibal  tribes  of  this  con- 
tinent. ^e  remaining  crews,  on  w itnessing  this 
catastrophe,  were  struck  with  dismay,  anu  im- 
mediately returned  home.  Three  years  aAer, 
Fernando  Magalhacns,  or  Magellan,  a Por- 
tuguese, discontented  with  his  irealmcnt  in  his 
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native  country*  offV'rcd  his  services  to  ('hafU*s  V. 
The  immediate  object  was  to  reach  the  Mo- 
lucrns  from  the  west*  and  thus  accordinf;  to  the 
papal  grant*  establish  a claim  to  those  islands, 
which  were  then  much  valued.  A fleet  of  five 
sail  being  cqui]tped,  he  sailed  in  September  1519* 
and  having  pn>cecded  along  the  coast  of  Uraxil, 
reached  l^rt  St.  Julian,  where  he  wintered.  In 
October  1520,  he  entered  the  strait  l)earing  his 
name*  and  af^r  a few  weeks’  navigation*  saw  the 
great  Pacifle  opening  before  him.  He  stretched 
directly  across,  and  came  to  the  Phillppmes* 
where  he  was  killed  in  a contest  with  the  natives  t 
but  his  vessel  had  the  honour  of  being  the  Hrst 
that  circumnavigated  the  globe.  In  1526,  Se- 
bastian Cabot  was  sent  out  to  the  La  Plata* 
where  he  ascended  the  Parana  and  the  Para* 
guay,  and*  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  the 
l*ortuguese*  cstabli^hed  two  or  three  forta.  In 
15^5.  Juan  dc  Mendoza,  an  opulent  S|Mniard, 
founded  the  city  of  Uuenoa  Ayres,  and  in  1537 
Juan  de  ^olas  penetrated  across  the  Andes  to 
Pmi.  'rtus  the  great  outlines  of  Southern 
America  wore  traced  in  every  direction.* 

Discovery  in  the  north  did  not  proceed  with 
the  same  rapid  steps.  We  have  already  noticed 
the  important  voyages  made  by  the  Cabots. 
This  excited  the  rivalry  of  the  Portucpiese, 
and  in  1500  Caspar  dc  Cortereal,  a nobleman 
of  that  nation,  set  sail  and  survey^  a consider, 
able  extent  of  the  coast  of  Labrador.  He 
carried  off  about  50  of  the  natives,  to  employ 
them  as  slaves  ; but  the  enmity  of  the  peo|)Ie* 
thus  justiv  roused,  probably  led  to  the  fatal 
result  of  his  next  voyage,  from  which  he  never 
returned.  His  brother  Michael,  uilingin  search 
of  him  in  the  following  year,  met  the  same  fate, 
which  was  shared  also  by  another  expedition  sent 
in  1503. 

'Hie  reign  of  Henry  VI 1 1,  was  unfavourable 
to  nautical  cnteiprise.  'fhe  discovery  of  the 
Cabots  was  not  followed  up*  and  Sebastian  sought 
the  service  of  Spain.  He  was  sent  out,  however, 
in  1517,  as  pilot  to  an  expedition  commanded  by 
Sir  Thomas  Pert,  which,  it  appears,  actually  en. 
tered  Hudson’s  Bay;  but  the  commander  then 
lost  courage  and  returned*  to  Cabot’s  great  in> 
dignation.  'Phis  discovery  attracted  little  notice, 
and  was  soon  forgotten. 

France  now  entered  on  the  career  of  American 
discoverv.  In  1524  Francis  I.  employed  Gio> 
▼anni  Verazzano*  a Florentine  navigi^,  who 
sailed  along  and  described  the  coast  irom  Caro* 
lina  to  Newfoundland.  Unhappily,  in  a subse* 
quent  voyage*  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  natives, 
and  suflVr^  a cruel  death.  Ten  years  after 
Jacques  Cartier,  a seaman  of  St.  Malo,  performed 
several  voyages*  in  which  he  entered  the  Giilphuf 
St.  I^wrence,  and  ascended  the  rivw  as  high  as 
Montreal.  Attempts  were  then  made  to  colonize 
these  countries*  for  some  time  without  success : 
however,  in  1604,  De  Montz  founded  the  colony 
of  Acadia,  and  Champlain,  in  1608*  that  of 
Canada.  'Fhe  latter,  engaging  in  warlike  ex- 
peditions, penetrated  soumward  to  the  lake 
bearing  his  name,  and  westward  beyond  Lake 
Huron,  f 

The  Spaniards,  meantime,  as  already  observed, 
had.  under  the  title  of  Florida*  claimed  nearly  all 
North  America ; nor  were  they  wantiue  in  vi- 
gorous ciforLs  to  make  good  their  title.  In  1520, 
Lucas  Vazquez  de  Ayllon  discovered  and  at- 
tempted  to  form  a settlement  on  South  Carolina ; 
but  having  befl^in  by  entrapping  and  carrying 
off  a number  of  the  inhnhitanlx,  he  excited  such 
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a flcrce  enmity  that  many  <»f  ihe  settlers  were 
killed,  and  the  rest  returned  to  His|Miniola  In 
1524,  Kstevan  Gomez  sailed  as  far  as  the  lati- 
tude of  New  York,  whence  he  brought  off*  a 
cargo  of  slaves.  A mure  important  expedition 
was  undertaken  in  1528  by  Narvaez,  the  rival  of 
('ortes,  and  sent  to  suitersede  him*  but  who  hod 
been  vanquished  and  made  prisoner.  He  now 
sought  to  indemnify  himselr  by  a kingdom  in 
Florida.  l^Ie  landed  with  a force  of  about  600 
men,  and  advanced  about  800  miles  into  in- 
terior, baffling  all  attempts  to  oppose  his  progress. 
'I'he  natives  however,  irritated  by  his  violent  and 
domineering  conduct,  posted  themiielvcs  in  the 
woods,  and  harassed  him  by  constant  attacks  ar>d 
surprises.  'I*he  Spaniards,  completely  cxhau.sted, 
and  in  extreme  want,  were  obligi*!!  to  si^ek  the 
nearest  eoasL  Unable  to  reach  their  ships*  they 
constructed  frail  barks,  which,  on  coming  mit  to 
the  open  sea,  were  wrecked,  and  almost  the  whole 
number  perished.  Alvaro  Nugnez  the  treasuicr 
being  cast  ashore,  contrived,  by  conciliating  the 
Indians,  acting  as  a merchant  and  physician,  and 
even  pretending  to  work  miracles,  to  make  his 
way  to  Mexico,  after  a seven  years'  pilgrimage. 
The  land  route  waa  thus  traced  between  that 
country  and  Florida. 

'ITiia  catastrophe  did  not  prevent  another  at- 
tempt Fernando  di  Soto  had  been  an  associate 
of  Fisarro  in  the  conquest  of  I’eni,  where  he 
distinguished  himself  by  the  capture  of  C'luns 
and  other  exploits.  He  returned  to  Spain  with 
a high  name  and  a princely  fortune  ; but  instead 
of  sitting  down  to  enjoy  these,  he  resolved  to 
make  them  instruments  for  conquering  an 
empire  for  himself.  His  reputation  attracted 
many  of  the  most  distiniruished  S|ianixh  youths 
as  volunteers ; and  in  May  1528  he  landed  in 
Florida,  with  a more  {Kiwerfxil  armament  than 
those  which  had  conquered  Mexico  and  Peru. 
The  exploits  of  Soto  surpasoi'd,  in  daring  valour 
and  brilliant  achievement,  those  of  Cortes  and 
IMzarro ; but  hisfurtunc  was  far  different,  'i'lierc 
was  here  no  great  empire,  no  central  {»oint  to 
strike  at  He  struggled  on  amid  a successioH 
of  fierce  and  |>etty  tribes,  whom  he  always  van. 
quished,  but  who  rose  around  and  behind  him, 
and  never  leA  to  his  troops  more  than  the  ground 
which  they  covered,  lie  was  lured  on  liy 
reports  and  specimens  of  the  gold  fomialion 
of  North  Carolina;  but  arriving  there,  in  a 
most  exhausted  state,  and  finding  only  riilges  of 
naked  hills,  he  turned  back.  lie  afterwards 
pushed  far  to  the  westwanl,  crossed  the  Mi»- 
sissini  in  about  lat.  35^,  and  proceeded  north- 
ward to  near  the  present  site  of  New  Madrid. 
Finding  no  report  of  gold,  or  rich  kingdoms,  lie 
made  a dash  at  the  extreme  west*  jiassed  the 
heads  of  the  White  liiver,  then  descended  the 
W'a.shita  and  Hod  Kiver  to  the  Mississippi. 
Here,  overpowered  by  fatigue  and  disaj>p<iint- 
ment*  he  sunk  into  the  grave.  The  miserable 
remnant  of  his  men,  anxious  to  conceal  his  death 
from  the  Indians,  carried  the  body  at  dciul  of 
night  into  the  middle  of  the  river,  and  »^iink  it 
beneath  the  waters,  afterwards  putting  together 
.some  rude  barks,  they  made  their  esca|>e  to 
Mexico.! 

The  wanderings  of  AIvnro  luul  attractiMl  the 
attention  of  the  Spaniards  to  the  regions  imine- 
diately  north  of  Mexico.  A friar,  Marco  di 
Nisza,  set  out  with  a party  to  explore  them, 
retiirucd  with  a romantic  account  of  a city* 
named  Cevola,  having  20,000  splendid  housed 
and  its  most  common  utensils  of  gold,  silver* 
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and  th«  richest  jewels.  Mendoxa*  the  viceroy, 
hoping  to  emulate  the  glory  of  Cortes,  fitted 
out  two  lai^  expeditions,  one  to  proceed  by 
land  under  Vasquez  Coronado,  the  other  by  sea 
under  Fernando  Alarchon.  Coronado,  aRer 
a most  arduous  march  through  rugged  and  deso- 
late mountains,  reached  the  |nain  ot  Cevola,  and, 
notwithstanding  a most  desperate  resistance, 
forced  an  entry,  but  found  a mere  villa^  of  400 
houses,  with  nothing  at  all  splendid ; the  jewels 
were  only  pebbles  and  rock-crystal.  In  hojics 
of  achieving  something,  he  marched  300  leagues 
to  the  coast,  where  he  found  a city  of  somewhat 
greater  consequence,  named  Quivira,  which 
cannot  now  be  identified.  Alarchon,  unable 
even  to  join  his  associate,  returned  equally  dia> 
appointed.  Cabrillo,a  Portuguese  seaman,  was 
then  employed  by  Mendoza  to  explore  the  coasL 
He  reached  as  high  as  44°  N.  lot.  but  brought 
back  a gloomy  account  of  the  aspect  of  the 
region,  and  the  difilculties  of  navigating  this 
northern  sea.* 

The  zeal  of  Spain  now  slackened ; but,  in  1379, 
Drake,  in  his  expedition  ruun^d  the  world,  traced 
the  north-western  coast  as  high  as  lal.  48°. 
There  is  a narrative  by  a Spaniard  named  Juan 
de  Fuca,  who  boasts  that,  in  150>j,  he  reached  a 
similar  latitude ; and  his  report,  long  discredited, 
has  been  confirmed,  in  a great  measure,  by  the 
discovery  of  a strait  clotty  answering  his  de- 
scription, and  now  bearing  his  name.  In  1596 
and  1602  the  C'ondc  de  Aluntercy  employed  Se- 
bastian \'iscayno,  who  did  not,  however,  reach  so 
far  05  Cabrillo.  There  is  also  a narrative  by  De 
Foote,  who  boasted  that,  in  1640,  he  hod  riachcd 
the  latitude  of  53°,  where  he  found  numerous 
islands  separated  by  narrow  straits,  which  he 
named  the  Archipelago  of  St  Lazarc,  and  within 
them  a large  lake  named  tielle.  This  ac- 
count is  generally  branded  as  fictitious  ; yet  wc 
cannot  but  observe,  that  it  strikingly  agrees 
with  the  numerous  chain  of  islands  found  by 
Vancouver  in  the  same  latitude,  while  Lake  Belle 
may  be  the  interior  sea  between  them  and  the 
main.t 

The  power  of  Spain  having  declined,  she  was 
unable  to  maintain  the  vast  pretensions  she  bad 
advanced  in  relation  to  Florida.  Britain,  now 
become  a much  more  formidable  maritime  power, 
established  colonies  in  Vimnia  and  New  En- 
gland in  defiance  of  Spain.  In  doing  so,  although 
%cre  was  nut  room  for  great  discoveries,  she 
acquired  a far  more  accurate  knowledge  of  this 
long  range  of  coast.  The  expectation  was  still 
entertained,  that  some  of  its  openings  might 
lead  into  the  SouthSea,  and  this  w*as  even  viewed 
by  the  V'^irginia  company  as  one  of  their  leading 
objects,  ifut  the  laborious  survey  of  Chesapeake 
Bay,  by  Smith,  in  1608,  nearly  put  an  end  to 
these  hopes. 

The  British,  however,  made  indefatigable  efforts 
to  discover  a passage  to  India  by  the  north.  Sir 
Martin  Frobisher,  in  1576,  found  means  Co  equip 
2 slender  barks  of  25  tons  for  this  arduous  at- 
tempt. Passing  the  southern  extremity  of  Green- 
land, he  reached  the  coast  north  of  Hudson's 
Strsit ; but,aAer  sailing  about  for  some  time  with- 
out perceiving  any  opening,  and  the  season  being 
advanced,  he  returned.  One  of  the  party  brought 
home  a shining  black  stone,  which  some  igno- 
rant persons  pronounced  an  ore  of  gold.  The 
utmost  enthusiasm  w*as  thus  kindled,  and  a larger 
expedition  was  easily  fitted  out  next  year,  hro- 
bishcr  then  discovered  the  straits  bearing  bis 
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name,  leading  into  Hudson’s  Bay;  but  be  was 
arrested  in  them  by  the  ice ; he  carried  home, 
however,  a store  of  the  black  stone.  ITic  hopes 
of  the  nation  were  higher  than  ever,  and  the 
^ucen  sent  him  back  with  15  ships,  a strong  fort 
in  frame-work,  and  100  men  to  form  a colony, 
in  a|>proaching  the  place,  however,  he  was  at- 
tack^ by  so  furious  a tempest,  with  islands  of  ice 
driving  agunst  the  vessels,  that  he  had  the  utmost 
difficulty  in  saving  and  bringing  them  home. 
These  disasters,  and  the  discovery  that  the  ap- 
pearances of  gold  were  illusory',  caused  a sus- 
|iension  of  this  series  of  enterpnze. 

In  1585,  a number  of  leading  merchunts  fitted 
out  2 vessels  under  John  Davis.  Steering  fur- 
ther N.  than  Frobisher,  he  crossed  from  Green- 
land the  straits  bearing  his  name,  and  came  upon 
the  American  lund  in  about  66°  N.  He  sailed 
somewhat  further  N.,  and  surveyed  different  parts 
of  the  coast,  but  was  obliged  by  the  lateness  of 
the  season  to  return,  llis  re|)ort,  however,  being 
favourable,  he  was  sent  out  again  next  year. 
Though  much  retarded  by  the  encounter  of  a 
huge  field  of  ice,  be  reacheti  his  former  station, 
and  steered  thence  8.  K.  till  he  came  to  La- 
brador, having  paused  numen>us  islands,  as  ap- 
peared to  him,  but  probably  the  coasts  bordering 
on  the  sounds  and  inlets  leading  into  Hudsons 
Bay.  Being  assailed  by  tempests,  he  returned  Ui 
England,  still  giving  such  favourable  hopes  that, 
though  many  of  the  adventurers  held  back,  Mr. 
Sanderson,  bis  zealous  patron,  proi  ured  fur  him 
a smaller  armament.  He  pushed  to  the  yet  un- 
attainetl  point  of  72°  VJf  N., on  \N‘est  Greenland; 
thence  he  steered  40  leagues  across,  but  was 
arrested  by  the  fixed  field  of  ice  in  the  middle  of 
the  bay.  lie  vainly  attemptetl  to  round  it,  and 
was  pushed  southward  to  his  former  station  on 
the  American  coast.  He  penetrated  60  leagues 
up  Cumberland  Strait;  then  being  obliged  to  re- 
turn, be  observed,  without  entering,  the  entrance 
of  Hudson’s  Bay.  He  retunie<l  home  as  san- 
guine as  ever,  but  the  perseverance  of  the  mer- 
chants was  exhausted.  1 

llie  Muscovy  and  Levant  companies,  in  1602, 
sent  out  JuhiAV  eymouth ; but  the  mutinous  spirit 
of  his  crew  prevented  his  achieving  any  thing. 
They  employed,  in  1606,  John  Knight,  who  was 
surprised  and  killed  in  I^abrador  by  the  natives. 
In  1607«  Sir  Dudley  Digges,  Sir  John  Westen- 
holme,  and  other  gentlemen  fitted  out  Henry 
Hudson,  a celebrated  navigator,  w ho  bod  already 
made  three  arctic  voyages.  'I'hough  furnished 
only  with  one  ship  of  55  tout,  he  penetrated,  aRer 
many  difficulties,  into  the  bay,  or  rather  inland 
sea,  which  bears  his  name,  lie  surveyed  a con- 
siderable extent  of  its  eastern  shore ; but  as  No- 
vember had  arrived,  was  obliged  to  w inter  there. 
Much  hardship  being  endured  till  spring,  a mu- 
tiny arose  among  his  crew*,  who  exposed  JIudson 
and  his  friends  to  perish  on  this  inhospitable 
shore,  and,  with  thinned  numbers,  made  their  way 
to  Ireland. 

NotwitliStanding  these  melancholy  circum- 
staikces,  a great  opening  had  thus  been  traced, 
and,  in  1612,  the  Company  sent  out  Sir  Thomas 
Button,  accompanied  by  Bylot,  one  of  IIudsonN 
companions.  Sir  Thomas  having  entered  the 
bay,  steered  directly  across  through  such  an  ex- 
tent of  open  sea,  as  made  him  hope  that  he  was 
now  in  the  Pacific  ; when  he  suddenly  saw  him- 
self arrested  by  a long  line  of  coast,  to  which  he 
gave  the  name  of  Ho()e  checked.  Ho  winteretl 
in  Nelson’s  Uiver,  sailed  up  Uoc's  Welcome, 
surveyed  various  ^inis  on  Southampton  Island, 
and  returned  to  England.  After  a fruitless  at- 
tempt by  ('ibbons,  nylot  and  Baffin  were  sort. 
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in  1615:  but  they  were  nm-ited  bythocaKtetn  he  proved  lo  be  impracticable.  Hrnuffhton,  under 
coast  of  Southampton  Island.  In  1616.  they  hiai  direction,  ascended  the  ('olumbia  fur  about 
went  to  try  the  more  patent  route  of  Davis's  !K)  miles.  Capt.  Gray,  employed  by  the  United 
Straits.  'Iney  made  then  the  complete  circuit  States,  had  before  been  at  its  mouth,  and  givea 
of  that  great  Inland  sea,  which  has  since  been  it  its  name ; but  he  is  said  never  to  have  em^ed 
named  iMffin’s  Say ; but  returned  with  the  con>  the  actual  channel  of  the  river, 
viction  that  it  was  enclosed  by  land  on  every  side,  Meantime  some  straggling  attempts  aAcr  the 
and  afforded  no  hope  of  a passage.  The  search  passage  were  made  from  the  .\tlantic.  In  166& 
in  this  direction  was  discontinue ; but,  in  1661,  the  lludsun’s  liay  Cumpanv  was  formed,  and  un- 
Fox  was  Kent  out  by  the  king,  and  James  by  the  dertook  to  make  esertiuns  ior  this  object.  'There 
llristol  merchants  to  try  agun  the  route  of  ishowever  norecortl  ofanytill  172I,whcnKiiight, 
Iludson's  Bay.  Fox,  after  vainly  attempting  a governor  of  one  of  their  torts,  prevailed  on  them 
western  route,  sailed  np  the  channel  bearing  his  to  supply  him  with  the  materials  for  a voyage, 
name,  the  most  direct  route  to  the  strait  of  the  [ Unfortunately,  being  obliged  to  wiuU>r  on  ^larble 
Fnry  and  Hecla,  but  stopped  much  short  of  Inland,  he  and  his  whole  crew  full  a sacriHce  to 
that  point.  James  stood  to  the  southward,  and  sickneas  and  famine.  In  1741,  Mr.  Dobbs,  ii 
being  entangled  in  the  eastern  coasts  of  the  gulph,  gentleman  of  inriuence,  and  imbiK'd  with  the 
was  obliged  to  winter  there,  when  his  crew  suf-  the  most  ardent  zeal  on  this  .sulyeci,  uievailed 
fered  the  utmost  extremity  of  cold.*  on  the  Admiralty  to  send  out  fapU  ^liddleUui 

'i'hc  north-western  coast  of  America,  notwiih-  with  the-  1 urnace  bomb-ketch,  'iiuu  ofliccr,  in 
standing  the  S]iantsli  discoveries,  remained  still  1742,  sailed  to  the  hea<l  of  Sir  Thomas  Rw's 
almost  unknown.  Hut  after  Russia  had  over-  Welcome,  where  he  found  on  one  side  UepuUe 
run  Siberia,  and  reached  the  shores  of  the  Bay,  on  the  other  a frozen  strait  betxveen  South- 
eastern ocean,  her  active  rulers  felt  an  in-  aiupton  Island  and  the  mainland.  Having  also 
lercst  respecting  the  opposite  continent.  It  wa.s  looked  up  Wager  inlet,  he  pronounced  a jMuvsagc 
even  doubted,  vmother  itw-os  separated  fmm  that  in  this  direction  impossible.  Dobbs  aiid  otlu-rN 
of  .\wa;  but  this,  in  1728,  was  nearly  ascer-  loudly  accused  him  of  carelessness  and  even 
tained  by  Behring,  who  reached  the  eastern  ex-  treachery,  and  kindled  .such  a spirit  that  1U,0(X;/. 
tri-mity  of  the  latter  continent,  on  the  straits  was  nii&ed  6y  subscripiion,  and  parliament 
which'bear  his  name.  He  saw  the  land  thence  voted  a Imumy  of  2(),(XX'J.  to  the  subscTibers  in 
fitretchin"  N.  W.,  but  did  not  discover  any  ]>art  the  event  of  their  success.  'Two  vessels  w ere 
of  .\incr»ca.  A few  years  after,  Krnpishef,  a sent  out  under  Captains  Morr  and  Smith,  who 
Kossac,  frotn  Kamtschatk.-i,  dccric<i.  and  sailed  however  merely  evamined  the  Wager  inlet,  as- 
alotig  it  for  two  days.  In  1741,  Behring  and  certaining  that  there  was  no  pas^age,  and  then 
Tchmkoff were  font  thither  to  moke  a careful  returned. 

surv'cy.  They  were  separated:  the  former  Maritime  expeditious  were  now  suspendetU  but 
reached  the  co.ast,  and  landed  alxvut  the  latitude  some  important  discoverie.s  were  made  by  land, 
of  58®.  Ho  could  not  accomplish  his  object  of  Kver  siticc  Ballhi's  la.st  voyage,  the  impression 
surveying  it  to  65®,  and  iK-ing  obliged  to  w-inter  had  prev’niU-d  that  North  .America  stretched  inde- 
on  ofie  of  the  Aleutian  islands,  sufTorod  severe  finitely  towards  the  j>oJc.  But  in  176P,  Mr. 
hardshi])s,  to  which  he  fell  a sacrifice.  Tchi-  Henrue,  sent  by  the  Hiulson's  Bay  Company, 
nkoff  came  in  view  of  it  in  about  lat  55®;  but  descended  Conn-nnine  River,  and  found  it  to 
being  unable  to  land,  and  having  lost  two  boats  terminate  in  a sea  at  about  65®  N.  lot.  In  1769, 
ill  attempting  to  communicate  with  the  natives.  Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie,  an  agent  of  the  North 
he  returned  to  Kamtschatka.  On  this  voyage  the  West  Fur  C’omi»any,  descended,  much  further 
Russians  found  thcirclaimstothc .American  coast  westward,  the  great  river  bearing  his  name, 
N.  of  5.*®;  and  their  traders  soon  established  and  came  to  what  he  termed  a lake,  but  whicli, 
along  it  a chain  of  settlements  with  a view  to  col-  from  its  iiaving  tides  and  containing  whales,  was 
lecting  furs  and  skins  of  the  sca-oUer.  t very  decidedly  judged  to  be  also  a sea.  'I’herc 

CnpU  Cook  employed  his  last  voyage  in  ex-  wo.s  thus  found  great  mum  to  sup|>oM.-  that,  in 
ntnining  the  north-west  boundaries  of  America,  a latitude  between  60®  and  70®,  America  was 
and  in  attempting  to  effect  a north-west  passage,  bounded  by  a great  Arctic  ocean:  while  from 
He  traced  the  coast  from  50®  northwards,  till  he  these  observations  combined  with  those  of  Cook, 
came  to  Cape  I^nce  of  Wales,  the  western  limit  the  estimate  of  its  breadth  was  greatly  en- 
ofthe  continent:  then  steered  north-east  till,  in 

about  70®,  he  was  arrested  by  an  unbroken  chain  'Inese  considerations  protluccd  little  influence, 
of  ice  islands.  He  returned,  naming  the  adjacent  till,  after  the  peace  of  JHI5,  when  the  energies 
promontory  Icy  Cape ; and  Kingand  Clcrke  next  called  forth  during  the  late  war  sought  a different 
season  in  vain  attempted  to  penetrate  further,  direction.  Sir  John  Barrow  proved  that  the 
The  infoimation  obtained  in  this  voyage  induced  impression  a^inst  the  existence  of  a pa.ssago, 
many  English  ships  to  resort  to  this  coast  with  a derived  from  former  failures  rested  on  very  sUgfa 
view'tothecaptureofthesea-ottcr, for  whose  rich  grounds.  Under  his  auspices,  Capt.  Ross  was 
skin  there  is  aregtilar  demand  in  the  China  mar-  sent  out  in  181K,  with  the  isabellaand  AlexanvU'r, 
k*'t.  Dixon  and  Mearcs,  in  this  pursuit,  explored  to  make  a mure  full  trial  in  Baflin’s  Bav. 
Kixvtka  and  the  adjacent  coasts.  The  Spaniards  He  aailetl  entirely  round  it,  but  niunuMl  de- 
ntteinpte<l  to  oppose  this  trade,  and  even  cap-  cidedly  reporting  that  navigator's  opinion  to 
tured  the  .Argonaut,  a British  vessel ; but  were  be  correct,  and  that  it  omirded  no  western 
obliged  to  withdraw  their  opposition.  They  jiassage.  Lieut.  Parry  of  the  .Alexander,  bow - 
now  sent  several  expeditions,  particularly  one  ever,  and  other  oflicers,  were  of  opinion  that  the 
under  Ayala  and  Maurelle;  but  these  could  s|)actous  opening  of  I-ancnster  Sound  had  been 
make  no  discovery  which  had  not  been  antici-  quitti-d  without  duo  examination,  and  aflbrded 
jiatod.  In  I791-&  V'ancouver  was  employed  in  a favourable  pnmuse.  He  was  therefore  s«,'nt 
making  a careful  survey  of  these  coasts,  in  the  out  next  year,  and  though  he  did  not  reach 
hope  of  finding  a pasMge  into  the  Atlantic,  the  sound  till  August,  found  all  his  cx)xvtations 
through  one  of  their  numerous  bays;  but  this  fulfilled.  'J’he  ships,  during  the  first  day  after 
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entering  ihc  smind,  had  an  unobstniclcd  run  of 
tipuiirdi  of  a hiindrcil  milcK.  After  sailing  a 
litile  further,  ho  was  nrro&te<l  by  ice,  and  obliged 
to  turn  MHiUiward  along  the  eastern  shore  of 
Prince  Regent's  Inlet,  Heing  arrested  there, 
he  returned  northwards,  and  was  gratified  to  find 
the  passage  to  the  west  become  quite  clear.  He 
run  along  it  to  beyond  IK^  \V.  long,  thus 
entitling  the  crew  to  a royal  bounty  of 
He  was  then  obliged  to  make  arrangemenu  for 
Kpi'nding  the  winter,  during  which,  notwilh> 
standing  the  must  rigorous  cold,  the  health  and 
spirits  of  the  crew  were  suq)ri>ingly  preserved. 
He  was  defeated  in  his  atlen)pt  next  year  to 
|>enetmte  farther  west,  and  obliged  to  return. 

('apt.  Parry  was  again  sent  out  the  following 
vear;  but  it  was  now  resolved  to  tr\’  the  channel 
liv  the  northeni  head  of  Hudson's  Hay,  which 
N)iddleton  was  considered  os  having  by  no  means 
completely  explored.  He  found  no  reason  to 
doubt  the  accuracy  of  that  navigator;  but  by 
pushing  up  the  tox  C'lvannel,  ho  urrivod  at  a 
strait,  named  after  his  vessels  the  Fury  and 
Heclo,  w hich  wa.s  ascertained  to  afford  a passage 
into  the  Polar  sea.  It  was  so  blocked  up  with 
ice,  however,  Umt  his  utmost  efforts,  during  two 
successive  seasons  could  not  force  a passage. 
Having  returned  to  England,  he  was  sent  out  a 
third  time,  in  1824,  to  endeavour  to  (venetrate 
through  Prince  Regent’s  Inlet  into  the  open 
'SCO,  of  which  he  had  now  fully  ascertained  the 
existence.  The  stsason  however  being  pecu- 
liarly rigorous  it  wjis  not  till  next  summer  that 
he  reached  the  western  coast ; and  the  Fuiy, 
being  then  squeexiHl  betw  een  tw  o masses  of  ice, 
sustained  so  severe  an  injury,  that  it  became 
necessary  to  abandon  her,  and  give  up  all  at- 
tempts to  proceed  farther. 

Other  means  were  at  the  same  time  resorted 
to  for  exploring  the  northern  boundary  of  Ame- 
rica. Lieut,  r'miiklin  and  Ur.  Richardson  un- 
dertook to  proc'ced  to  the  mouth  of  the  Cop- 
permine River,  and  thence  attempt  to  trace 
the  whole  coast,  from  the  strait  of  the  Fury  and 
Ilecia  to  the  Icy  ('u^vc  of  Cook.  'Hiev  sailed 
from  England  in  May,  1820;  were  obliged  to 
winter  on  the  Athabavca  Lake,  and  in  July, 
1821,  embarked  on  the  Arctic  Ocean.  They 
turned  to  the  eastward,  but  were  forced  to  take  a 
very  oircuitous  course  through  deep  sounds  and 
inlets,  particularly  the  great  one  named  Co- 
ronation Gulpli.  Hence  on  reaching  i’oint 
Turnagain  in  109°  23^  W.  lon^.,  though  the 
sea  continued  open,  they  found  it  necessary  to 
return,  from  the  exhausted  state  of  the  equip- 
ment. The  party,  being  obliged  to  travel  by 
land  over  a range  of  naked  territory  broken  by 
Jokes  and  rivers,  endured  the  utmost  extremes  of 
human  misery,  and  several  perished  before 
they  could  reach  Fort  Enterprise  on  the  Copper- 
mine.  'I'hey  returned,  however,  with  unbroken 
spirits  and  determination,  and  government  libe- 
rally furnished  the  means  of  renewing  their  ef- 
forts. At  the  same  time,  ('apt.  Heec*hey  was  sent 
by  way  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  to  follow  in  the 
steps  of  Cook,  and  meet  them  from  the  west- 
ward. Franklin's  new  expedition  set  sail  in  1825, 
wintered  on  Great  Hear  Lake,  and  early  next 
year  were  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mackenzie,  wheqcc 
they  now  proposed  to  begin  their  survey.  From 
this  point  Ca|)L  Franklin  proceeded  W.  ; Dr. 
Richardson  E.  The  former  explored  a consider- 
able extent  of  const  bordered  by  ranges  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains;  but,  after  passing  Foggy 
Island,  in  long.  147°  W.,  the  obstacles  became 
so  serious  as  made  it  necessary  to  turn  back. 
Meantime,  however  ('apt.  Hccchey  had  passed 


Behring's  Straits;  and,  timughthe  ship  could  not 
be  navigated  beyond  the  Icy  Cu|h*  of  Co<ik,  Mr. 
Klson,  in  a boat,  reached  l,'io'°  2lMV.  long., 
where  a cape  stretched  into  laU  71° SS'  N.  'l^e 
expeditions  were  thus  within  9 short  deg.  of 
long,  from  each  other ; of  w hich  had  they  been 
aware,  they  would  at  every  cost  have  pushed 
through.  Dr.  Richardson  succeeded  in  ex- 
ploring the  whole  coast  between  the  Mac- 
kenzie and  the  Coppermine,  connecting  his 
discoveries  with  those  of  the  former  voyage, 
and  leaving  unknown  only  two  comjvaratively 
small  |K>rtions  between  Franklin's  extreme  points 
and  those  reached  by  Becchey  on  one  side,  and 
Parry  on  Ihe  other. 

Capt.  Ross,  regretting  the  mistake  which 
he  hud  failed  to  discover  the  entrance  into  the 
Polar  Sea,  anxiously  sought  the  means  of  re- 
trieving this  error.  These  were  furnished  by 
a ])ublic-spirited  friend.  Sir  Felix  Booth,  ami 
the  retources  of  steam  navigation  were  calKtl 
fonh.  'I'hey  were  not  of  much  avail ; but 
Capt.  Boss,  through  many  diflicuUies,  m.ode 
his  way  into  Prince  llegenl’s  Inlet,  and  reached 
considerably  farther  than  Parry  on  its  eastern 
limit.  Ho  thrice  wintered  there,  and  cxplorcnl 
a groat  extent  of  the  adjacent  coasts.  He  found 
himself  on  what  appeared  a peninsuha,  named 
Boothia,  reaching  to  74°  X.  lut.,  and  connected 
with  the  continent  by  a narrow  isthmus.  A 
considerable  extent  of  the  American  coast  to 
the  westward  was  also  explored,  but  \vithout 
reaching  Franklin’s  Turnagain.  Comm.ir.der 
Bovs  if*  considered  as  having  ascertained  the  site 
of  Ihe  magnetic  pole  on  the  svestern  roast 
of  Boothia.  C.ipt.  Boss,  in  attempting  to  reach 
home,  was  obliged  to  spend  another  w inter  mar 
the  northern  jioint  of  the  jicniiusula.  His  arrival, 
in  18.'13,  occasioned  a joyful  sur|>rise,  ns  the 
most  melancholy  forebodings  had  prevuili^d  as  to 
his  fate*. 

During  the  nlnno  felt  at  his  long  absence,  an 
expedition  to  discover  and  release  him  was  fitted 
out,  partly  by  government  and  partly  by  private 
subscription.  It  was  entrusted  to  Cupt.  Back,  a 
companion  of  Franklin,  with  the  hope  that  he 
might  also  make  some  furthcrdiscoverics.  Having 
left  England  in  February,  1833,  he  wintered  at 
the  eastern  end  of  Great  Slave  luike,  and  next 
summer  ricfccnded  a river  named  the  'I'hlew-cc- 
chop.  It  terminated  in  a spacious  bay,  at  the 
end  of  which  the  coasts  appeared  to  stretch,  one 
S.  E.,  the  other  due  W.  From  Cape  Ogle,  where 
this  last  direction  began,  'was  seen  on  the  E.  an 
apparently  boundless  expanse  of  sea.  By  the 
o!>servations  then  made  it  appeared  probable,  that 
Boothia  did  not  funn  (>art  of  the  American  enn* 
tinent ; but  was  connected  with  a more  southerly 
(K'ninsula  which,  along  with  it,  formed  one  great 
island. 

In  1838,  the  public  were  suiqtriscd  by  the  in- 
telligence, that  one  of  the  blanks  still  left  in 
American  geography  had  been  filled  up.  The 
lludson’s  Bay  Company,  now  certainly  on  active 
and  liberal  body,  determined  to  explore  w hnt  was 
yet  unknown  in  their  own  territory.  I'lider  the 
intelligent  direction  of  Mr.  Simpson,  the  resident 
governor,  Mes.«^rs.  l)c.vc  and  Simpson,  In  the 
summer  of  18.37,  w ent  over  the  intermediate  space 
between  the  points  reached  by  Franklin  ami 
Becchey.  It  was  found  to  run  in  a nearly  direct 
line,  presenting  no  remarkable  feature  except  the 
efflux  of  two  large  rivers.  'Ehe  same  gentlemen 
were  employed,  in  1838,  to  explore  from  Cape 
'rurnng.iin  to  the  strait  of  the  Fury  and  Hccia; 
u more  difficult  task. 

The  first  important  steps  in  the  discovery  of 
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interior  of  N.  Aniericn,  were  made  by  the 
French  from  (!miada,  under  the  gnvernmeTU  of 
Count  Frontenac.  Cndcr  his  auspices,  loylet 
and  Father  Marr|ucttc,  in  two  Indian  bark  canoes, 
undertook  to  explore  Che  Tost  r^ons  on  the 
Mississippi.  Lake  Michigan  then  formed  the  ex* 
treme  boundary  of  European  knowledge.  From 
it,  ascending  the  Fox  river  and  descending  the 
Onisconsin,  they  reached  the  central  stream,  and 
were  astonished  at  its  grandeur,  and  the  majestic 
fbrests  on  its  banks,  in  proceeding  downwards, 
the  drst  people  they  met  were  the  Illinois,  who 
received  them  hospitably.  Afterwards  they  were 
struck  by  the  influx  of  the  mighty  stream,  deeply 
tinged  with  mud,  of  the  Missouri  (named  by  them 
PeKetanani).  Under  the  name  of  Ouabiskgou, 
they  describe  the  united  stream  of  the  Wabash 
and  Ohio.  They  came  next  to  the  Akamseas 
(at  the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas),  but  perceiving 
now  that  the  river  must  terminate,  not,  as  had 
been  supposed,  in  the  Gulph  of  California,  but 
in  that  of  Mexico,  they  were  afraid  of  the  Spa* 
niards  and  returned. 

When  the  two  travellers  arrived  at  Quebec, 
there  happened  to  be  in  that  city  an  enterpris- 
ing  young  Frenchman,  of  some  birth  and  for- 
tune, named  Sieurdc  la  Salle,  who  conceived  an 
enthusiastic  desire  to  prosecute  this  career  of 
discovery.  'Phrough  influence  at  court,  he  pro- 
cured  ample  means.  After  some  time  spent  in 
erecting  forts  upon  the  lakes,  he  reached  the 
Mississippi  by  a new  route,  ascendir^  the  Mi- 
ami and  descending  the  Illinois.  ()n  reach* 
ing  the  Arkans.xs  he  hcsitatetl  not  to  prosecute 
hi.s  voyage,  and  passed  along  the  territoiy  of  the 
Taencas,  Nntches,  and  Quinipissas.  Soon  after, 
by  the  vast  breadth  to  which  the  waters  ex- 
panded, their  brackish  taste,  and  the  shells  on 
the  shore,  he  discovered,  with  exultation,  that  he 
was  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi.  He  has* 
tened  back  by  the  same  route  to  Canada,  and 
thence  to  France,  where  he  was  received  with 
the  highest  distinction,  createtl  governor  of  the 
region  he  had  traversed,  and  tent  out  with 
four  ships  and  2R0  men.  He  went  by  the  W. 
Indies;  but  unfortunately  he  could  not  dis- 
tinguish the  entrance  of  the  river,  and,  while 
searching  for  tl,  a mutiny  arose  among  his  men, 
in  which  he  was  killed. 

About  this  time  Hennepin  also  attempted  to 
reach  the  source  of  the  Alississippi ; but,  after 
passing  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  he  was  taken 
prisoner  by  the  Indians,  detained  long  in  cap- 
tivity, and*  thought  himself  happy  in  making 
his  escape.  Some  time  after,  Baron  I.ahontan 
reported  his  having  ascended  a great  tributary, 
which  he  calls  Long,  but  which  appears  to 
be  the  St.  Peter's.  He  met  some  members 
of  a distant  tribe,  who . described  a chain  of 
high  mountains  lying  to  the  westw*ard,  beyond 
which  was  a great  salt  lake,  a term  which  the 
Indians  often  apply  to  the  sea  TTicsc  correct 
statements  seem  to  absolve  the  baron’s  reports 
from  the  suspicion  of  fiction,  which  has  been 
sometimes  attached  to  them. 

The  English  colonies  on  the  Atlantic  had 
made  a great  advance  in  population  and  wealth, 
before  they  attempted  to  penetrate  across  the 
Alleghany.  An  opinion  had  indeed  long  pre- 
vailed, that  this  range  formed  an  insurmountable 
harrier.  In  1714.  however,  .S|>ottiswoode,  governor 
of  Virginia,  sent  a party,  who  made  their  way  into 
the  western  territory.  It  was  still  some  time 
before  the  erdonists  made  any  attempts  to  settle 
there,  and  when  they  did,  they  were  vigorously 
op|K)&cd  by  ihc  French,  who,*  In  virtue  of  the 
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settlement  of  Canada  and  the  discovery  of 
the  .Missisaippi,  claimed  the  wh<ilc  region. 
They  drove  out  a company  who  attempted  an 
establishment  on  the  Ohio,  and  erected,  on  the 
present  site  of  i*ittsburg,  Fort  Duquesne,  which 
struck  a general  alarm  through  tne  provinces. 
”l*he  conquest  of  Canada,  and  the  peace  of  Paris, 
in  176.%  removed  this  opposition.  Still  the  set- 
tlement was  mode,  not  by  any  combined  or 
official  movement,  but  hy  Boone,  and  other 
daring  adventurers,  who  maintained  a series  of 
bloody  struggles  with  the  natives,  by  whom  the 
English  were  kept  in  (H'rpetual  alarm.  It  was  not 
till  some  years  after  the  war  of  independence, 
that  Kentucky  was  received  into  the  union,  and 
that  the  great  tide  ofemigration  began,  which  has 
covered  the  valley  of  me  Mississippi  with  so 
many  populous  and  flourishing  states.  * 

llie  Amcricanshaving  in  1804  purchased  I^ouU 
siana  from  Napoleon,  claimed  under  that  vague 
title  the  whole  region  to  and  beyond  the  Mis- 
sissippi, and  commenced  o(>crations  for  ex- 
ploring that  vast  territory.  .An  expedition  was 
arranged  by  Mr,  Jefferson,  (hen  president,  and 
was  IM  by  Captains  Lewis  and  Clarke,  the 
fonner  of  whom  was  his  private  secretary.  On 
the  16th  May,  1804,  they  bemn  their  voy^e  on 
the  Missouri.  They  passea  its  great  tributary 
the  Osage,  inhabited  by  a numerous  people  of 
that  name;  then  the  Kansas,  more  than  half  Us 
own  breadth ; lastly,  the  large  and  rapid  stream 
of  the  Platte.  Having  ascended  1600miles,and 
reached  the  foot  of  the  Kocky  Mountains,  they 
found  the  season  too  far  advanced  for  crossing 
that  great  chain.  They,  therefore,  built  a fort 
named  Mundan,  where  they  s|>ent  the  winter. 
Early  in  April,  they  were  again  in  movement, 
and  in  nineteen  days  came  to  the  influx  of 
the  Yellowstone,  almost  equal  to  the  main 
stream.  They  next  reached  two  great  branches 
or  forks,  without  knowing  very  well  which  to 
take,  but  chose  the  southern  and  largest,  and  were 
assured  of  being  right  when  they  saw  the  great 
falls  of  which  they  hod  been  apprised,  and  which 
formed  a most  magnificent  spectacle.  They 
ascended,  till  they  could  bestride  this  mighty 
river,  and  found  the  sprinj^  head  whet>ce  it 
welled,  about  .%000  m.  olwve  its  confluence  with 
the  Mi.ssissippi. 

Having  now  reached  the  crest  of  the  great 
rocky  chain,  the  travellers  descended  rapidly, 
though  not  without  difficulties,  from  the  rugged- 
ness of  the  road  and  the  want  of  provisions. 
They  at  length,  however,  embarked  on  the 
southern  branch  of  the  Columbia,  which  they 
named  Lewis,  and  after  passing  its  falls  saw  it 
spread  into  a wide  channel,  and  ultimately  open 
into  a bay,  where  they  exultingly  heard  the 
sound  of  breakers  from  the  Pacific.  They  win- 
tered at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  hastened 
hack  by  the  same  route  In  the  following  spring. 
They  were  not,  however,  the  first  who  had  crowi4*d 
the  entire  breadth  of  the  continent.  'Phis  had 
been  cflbctod  in  1 792  by  Sir  Alexander  M'Kenrie, 
In  a more  northeriy  qunrtcr ; and  in  1803,  the 
agents  of  the  Montreal  Company  hod  crossed 
the  mountains,  and  formed  trading  posts  on  the 
northern  branches  of  the  CoUimbia.t 

The  American  goveniment  sent,  in  1805, 
another  expedition  under  Major  Pike,  to  trace 
the  yet  unknown  head  of  the  Mississippi.  It 
was  found  in  a direction  almost  due  north, 
not  rising  from  any  great  natural  range,  but  in  a 
flat  marshy  region,  and  ^Missing  through  a num- 
ber of  little  lakes,  the  chief  of  which,  named 
Leech  and  Hed  Cedar,  contend  for  the  honour 
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of  giving  birth  to  this  leading  American  water. 
Its  length  too  proved  to  be  at  the  mutual 
junction  little  less  than  half  the  Missouri,  which 
therefore  ought  pro^KTly  to  rank  as  the  main 
stream.  l*ike,  on  his  return,  was  sent  to  ciplore 
the  course  and  origin  of  the  Arkansas  and 
Red  Rivers.  The  former  he  found  very  broad, 
flowing  through  a country  richly  stocked  ^vith 
game,  and  having  its  source  in  the  Rocky 
Alountains.  1 1?  Hrst  conveyed  an  idea  of  the 
loAiness  of  that  chain,  which  he  compared, 
though  uith  exaggeration,  to  the  Cordilleras, 
lleattemptcd  then  to  descend  the  Red  River,  but 
entered  by  mi>take  on  the  Rio  del  Norte,  and 
proceeding  into  the  Mexican  territory  was  made 
prisoner  by  the  Spaniards,  but  well  treated  and 
soon  released  .-\lx>utthc  same  time,  Mr.  Ounbar 
and  Dr.  Hunter,  from  Natches,  sailed  to  a con- 
siderable height  up  the  Red  River  and  its  tri- 
butary the  \V^hita,  surveying  the  fertile  country 
on  their  banks. 

AAer  a long  suspension,  the  American  go- 
vennnent,  in  1819,  recouimcnced  this  career. 
M^-yor  Long  and  Dr.  James  were  .sent  to  explore 
more  precisely  the  western  territory,  south- 
ward of  the  Missouri.  They  discovered  witii 
regret  that  a great  sandy  desert  extends  for  a 
breadth  of  about  400  miles  eastward  from  the 
rocky  moutuains.  I'hat  chain  was  carefully  ex- 
amined, ami  its  highest  peak  found  not  much  to 
exceed  12,000  fecL  Seeking  to  descend  tho  Red 
River,  by  a fresh  fatality  they  mistook  for  it  the 
Canadian,  the  longest  tnbutary  of  the  Arkansas, 
by  whose  channel  thc^  regnin<^  the  Mississippi. 
Meantime  General  C ass  was  employed  inamore 
careful  examination  of  this  last  river,  tracing 
in  his  way  the  southern  shore  of  I.4ike  SuiKrior. 
Major  Long,  on  his  return,  ascended  St.  rcter’s 
River,  already  visited  by  Larhoniunand  Carver. 
He  found,  rising  from  conterminous  sources,  the 
northern  Red  River,  which  flows  into  the  British 
territorv,  and  ends  in  Lake  Winnipeg.  These 
successive  expeditions  conveyed  to  the  United 
States  guvertiment  a pretty  correct  idea  of  the 
interior  of  their  vast  tecritorv',  including  those 
parts  of  the  continent  which  ^d  hitherto  been 
most  imperfectly  known. 

AMKKKOTE.  a town  amt  Tort,  of  India,  territory  of 
Slnde^n  the  desert.  h5  m.  K.  Hyderabad,  lot.  'i-V^  ‘Ar  N., 
long.  09^49'  K.  The  emperor  Acbar  was  bum  hero  In  IMl. 

AMKRSKOKT,  a town  of  the  Netherlands,  prov. 
Utrecht,  on  the  Ectn.  which  becomes  navigable  at  this 
point,  ISm.  K.N.K.  Utretcht.  Fop.,  in  IS30. 1 1.78V.  It  Is 
well  tmilt  and  well  furtifled;  has  acourt  of  original  jurisdic- 
tion, a college,  a conunistlon  of  agriculture,  with  m.inufac- 
turrs  of  full  Ians,  dlmitici,  bomhaseens,  Ac.  It  is  the  mart 
for  the  com  and  tobacco  cultivated  In  Che  contiguous 
territory ; oud  hat  a considerable  transit  trade  in  produce 
from  Ciermany.  embarked  here  in  flat-bottomed  boats 
from  Amsteruarn.  The  distinguished  statesman  and 

Sand  peusionary,  Dameveldt,  sarrlfieeti  in  Kil7  to  the 
natiefsm  of  the  people  and  the  hatred  of  Prince  Maurice, 
was  a native  of  Amcrifurt. 

AMKR.SIIaM.  a bor.  and  pa.  of  England,  co.  Buck- 
ingham, near  the  Coloe,  S6  m.  W.  N.  W.  London. 
Pop.  of  parish,  g.816.  The  town  consistt  of  one 
loiig  street  crossed  by  a shorter  one.  having  the  rharch 
at  the  point  of  IntersevtloD.  The  living  is  a rectory 
and  one  of  the  best  In  the  county.  There  Is  a free- 
Bchool,  to  wh*ch  are  attached  three  exhibitions  at 
Corpus  C'hrlstI  eollegc,  Oxfurd,  with  almshouses,  and 
three  chanties.  A good  deal  of  black  lace  is  manufactured, 
and  the  market  is  well  attended.  Previously  to  the  Reform 
Act,  by  which  It  was  disfranchised,  this  borough  sent  3 > 
members  to  the  H.  of  C.,  the  right  of  voting  being  in 
the  Inhabitants  paying  tcoi  and  lot  i but  these  being  all 
tenants  of  tfio  loro  of  tire  manor,  it  was  in  fact  a notnl- 
natinn  borousb. 

AMEsnURY.or  AMDnRSBURY.arn.towo  and  par. 
of  England.  CO.  Wllta  The  town  Is  situated  on  the  Avon, 
7|  m.  N.  Salisbury.  Though  incoosiderable,  it  Is  noted 
for  the  nilna  of  an  abliey,  the  vicinity  of  Stonehenge,  and 
for  having  been  the  birth-place  of  Addison.  The  p^sb 
comprises  C.OCO  acres,  with  a pop.  of  9t4. 
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AMIIARA.  a division  of  Abyssinia,  which  i«e. 

AMHERST,  a sea-purt  town  of  the  Brit-  prov.  of 
Martaban,  India  beyomi  the  (7aiiges,  and  thechlet  British 
military  and  commercial  staltnn  in  the  provinces  E.  the 
Than-lweng  river.ona  point  of  land  in  the  N.E.  ancle  of 
the  Gulph  of  Martalan,  factug  the  moulli  of  the  IMian- 
Iwcng  and  the  t»le  of  Balu  to  ttie  N.  Lat.  4'  4h"  N., 
long.  S>7^3.V  '24^'  E.  Fop.  in  1»37,  I.GOn ; now  ( l‘«38)  pro- 
bably &.000.  It  was  founded  in  i.8'j6,  aAer  the  restoration 
of  the  town  of  .Martaban  to  the  Birroese,  in  the  view  of 
servlagaaamilltarypost.andacotnraerciai  establishment, 
and  as  an  asylum  for  such  refugees  as  might  choose  to  emi- 
grate from  the  Birmese  dominions.  The  apex  of  the  pro- 
mootnry,  which  la  the  highest  spot  in  the  town,  is  occupied 
by  tlie  church,  governor's  house,  court  of  justice,  fortiil- 
catiuns  and  otlior  public  buildlugs  ; on  the  higher  ground 
around  it  are  the  F.urnpean  and  Chinese  i(uartert ; .-uid  the 
lowest  are  by  choice  Innablted  by  the  natives.  1 he  mill- 
tarr  cantonments  are  about  U in.  distant,  in  a dry,  lese], 
anu  elevated  spot.  The  harbour  is  spucioun  anti  serme, 
with  3 ^h.  water  at  low  neap  tides ; rise  and  f.ill  al>ove 
19  ft.,  with  a How  of  (i  m.  an  hour,  niid  pcrfettly  still  for  'i 
hours  both  before  and  after  high  water.  Ships  may  lie 
within  lUU  yards  of  the  shore.  Mangrove  ana  a kind  of 
oak  are  abundant  here,  and  there  are  leak  forests  at  no 
great  disancc.  Good  water  is  found  everyw  here  G feet 
below  the  surface.  (Hamiiton,  A'.  /.  Uaxfitrer,  p.47.) 

AMHtRsT.  a town  of  the  U.  Sutes,  Hampshire,  ro. 
Massachusets,  N2  m.  W.  Boston.  Pop.  3,  631  A college 
was  established  here  in  ll>3l,  which,  in  IXiG.  h.id  9 pm- 
fo  mirs  and  2d3  students . The  ex(>cnscs  of  a student  a>  e 
reckoned  at  from 90  to  IVOdolIars  a year,  including  lioarti 
and  college  fees.  .Amherst  is  ilie  z.amc  of  sume  Khet 
places  in  the  V.  States. 

AMHERSTBURGH,  a town  of  U|  per  Canada,  on 
Detroit  R.,  3 m.  alMivo  its  enihouchure  in  Lake  Erie, 
and  14  m.  below  Diltruit.  It  was  foumted  durlug  the  ad~ 
mtnlitratioQ  of  Lord  Amherst,  and  was  named  after  hit 
lordvhin. 

AMIENS  (an.  Samarobriva),  a city  of  France,  rap. 
dep.  Somme,  on  the  river  of  that  name,  73  ni.  N.  Parts, 
lat.  4ih>  5y  41"  N.,  long.  2«  W il"  E.  Pop.  33.3M. 
.Amiens  has  a citailc!  constructeri  by  ilenry  IV.  It  is  well 
built  ; streets  fur  the  most  part  straight  aiai  clean  ; and 
it  has  some  fine  saiiares  and  promenades.  The  old  Gothic 
cathedral,  in  excellent  preservation,  is  one  of  the  finest  In 
Europe.  It  Is  360  feet  in  length  and  133  in  height. 
.Among  the  other  public  buildings  may  be  ipecitled,  the 
Royal  College,  theatre.  Hbtel  deVIlle.eoru-iiiarkct,  courts 
nf  iuslice.barrarkf.seminary  of  St.Avhcul.chkleau  d'Eu, 
Ac.  It  U the  seat  of  a bish(-p,  has  a cottr  rvffuh-.  u 
court  of  assizes,  a commercial  tribunal,  a cuslom-huiuc, 
a public  libranr  containing  above  40,r><l0  vols..an  academy, 
an  academy  of  sciences  and  bcllea-lettres.  a free  school  uf 
design,  a botanical  garden,  Ac. : manufactures  very'  con- 
siderable. They  consist  priocipally  of  kerseymeres,  cas- 
simeret,  merinos,  serges.  Ac.  made  |>artJr  of  home,  and 
partly  of  (ierman  and  Spanish  wool.  The  linen  trado 
Is  also  considerable ; but  it  is  now  surpasses!  by  that 
of  cotton.  There  are  annually  produced  about  Cn.fsiu 
pieces  of  eottuo  velvet,  the  aggregate  value  of  which  is 
rstim.vted  at  about  H.OUO.OOO  f^  and  about  400  looms  are 
naiipled  in  the  production  of  velvets.  d/Vet  «Tt.7rrfA/. 
There  are  also  several  mills  for  the  spinning  of  cotton 
and  flax;  with  dye  and  bleach-works;  manufactures  of 
machinery,  beet-root  sugar,  and  chemical  produr^a; 
tanneries,  soap-works,  paper-mills.  Ac.  'I'he  de 

Canard  matic  here,  are  highly  esteemed.  Hat-bottomed 
vessels,  drawing  Irgm  4u  to  M>  tons,  come  up  the  rivor 
to  the  town,  which  Is  the  centre  of  a very  considerable 
trade,  as  well  in  its  own  productions  as  in  those  of 
the  surrounding  country.  Amiens  is  very  ancient,  being 
supposed  to  have  existed  anterior  to  the  invasion  uf 
Belgium  by  the  Romans.  It  is  known  in  diplomatic 
history  from  the  circumstance  of  a definitive  treaty  of 
peace  between  England  and  the  Ercnch  republic  having 
been  simed  In  It  on  the  25th  March.  1803.  It  is  the  birth- 
place of  Peter  the  Hermit,  the  apostle  of  I he  first  crusade  ; 
of  Ducange,  author  of  the  tlioMtarium  ad  Scripfom 
meditT  rl  infimte  l.atmitaU$,  a work  of  wonderlbl  research 
and  lalMuir  ; and  of  Dclamhre.  the  late  learned  author  of 
(he  must  accurate  though  not  the  most  eloquent  history 
of  astronomy.  <//»go,  France  Piltoreeque^  art.  Sotamr, 
Ac.) 

AMJin.A.  .*1  town  tn  Malwa. 

AjMLWl'll.  a sca-|»ort  town  of  N,  Wales,  N.  shore  ol 
the  Island  of  Angles<*a.  which  has  risen  from  the  slate  o( 
an  inconsiderable  fishing  village,  in  consequence  of  the 
discovery  of  the  famous  copper  mines  in  the  adjoining 
Fary’s  Mountain,  in  1768,  to  be  a town  with  about  6,(x»U 
inhab.  It  has  a pretty  good  port,  excavated  from  the 
■olid  rock.  During  the  flourishing  )>eriod  of  the  mines, 
they  produced  above  3,(si0  Cons  a year  of  pure  metal ; but 
they  nave  been  gradually  declining  fur  these  several  years 
past,  and  do  not  now  produce  aliove  71K)  tons  a year.  It 
It  not  therefore  proteblethat  Amlwch,  which  depended 
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•Imoii  rtjtirply  ii|»m  the  miuet.  U «lr*tlned  totnAho  much 
hirlher  progre**-  It  U uolted  with  U«-.iumArts.  Molyheart, 
nnit  Llangofiii  In  ri*tuminK  » ««•  Uj  Uio  H.  of  C.  Pop 
of  iMirhb. 

AMMAN*.  (Ui^  Rabbah  of  the  Scripture*,  and  PHila- 
d<lpkin  of  the  llrt'ek*,)  a city  or  Syria  K.of  the  Jordan. 
tleinTU-d  and  In  rain* ; Ut.  3/-  h'  Ihuk.  x'  P,.;  aft  lo. 
N.  K.  De  ad  Sea.  and  W ra.  K.  Picha  <an.  J,  ru  h»). 

The  rinnalu*  of  Amman  arc  very  ciU'n»ivr.  Imt  none 
of  them  w,vm  lube  older  tlian  the  leraof  the  (^ri-vk  ynjaer 
In  Syria.  Th<*y  con«i»t  of  theairei.  temple*,  and  culon- 
uaitcft.  of  grt  at  b<-aMty  and  high  linUh.  mme  ol  them 
being  in  venr  periect  prewnalion.  A sreal  number  of 

Krivatc  hoa*rs  ttlll  remain,  but  there  l*  out  a »inglo  In- 
.'bitant. 

Thii  U one  of  the  mo»t  ancient  citic*  mentioned  In 
Jewish  hlitory.  U wa*  the  cajdtal  of  the  Amnnmiie*.  a 
pwpleundUlurbnl  by  the  lir.telUlAh  *i*ttlement  In  Pah**- 
llne.  and  with  whom  the  Jc«  * llvrtl  In  a *Uie  of  *u«nicimis 
truce  till  the  a*ra  of  Jfplieth.th.  about  I nil  B- t*.  'Inence* 
forward  the  two  nations  were  inalmojt  con«tant  hoAtllitv, 
generally  to  the  di*.vdvaiiLitge  of  the  .Ammointei  ; and  in 
irOft,  B.r..  David  took  their  lai  ital.  Hut  notwilh»tanding 
Ihii  imtoward  event,  arxl  lh«*  im*uece*iful  w ar  they  w.v-tl 
againvt  Jeho»,iphat  (b.  c.  »‘ai).  and  Joiham  (M.  c.  7Cn). 
they  continue :i  l«*  U'  n powerful  |HHiplr.  oud  about  6(Ni 
ye.»r»  b.  c.  tu|)plied  Ncbueha«fneitar  with  a strong  auxi- 
liary force  to  a^»tvt  m Ihedi-stniclion  of  their  t>ld  enemlet. 
Amman  wa#  futHequently  IneliuKNl  In  the  A*^yrijui  and 
Persrau  einpircV;  and  alter  the  battle  of  l*»u«  (B.  c.  .133  . 
It  |uv»t-d.  with  r(‘st  of  Syria  and  Pale«tine,  into  the 
haiuU  of  the  (irreks.  In  ilH  b.  c.  PaU-.tlne  wa*  the 
scene  of  war  between  Anthrclnu  the  gre.at  and  Ptolemy 
Phihipalrr;  the  former  ofwhmn  utterly  destroyeil  Amman, 
Having  Iwm  rebuilt  by  Hloletny  Phlladelphu*.  it  recelv»*.l 
from  mm  It*  Circek  app«'llaihm  of  PhlltuhdpiuA.  It 
trecamo  a Rom.-m  town  In  the  la«t  century  k.  r..  and  n*- 
mained  such  till  Hie  eoiKiin'vt  of  Palestine  the  Saracen*, 
A.i».  »»3H.  i:nder  Iho  ('hrl*tlan  era|K‘ror*  of  (he 
Amman  np|>ear*  to  have  Ireim  a bUhop’t  »ee.  hut  it  was 
dedlnlnp  before  its  capture  by  the  Arabs,  and  Abul-  Feda, 
In  the  early  part  of  the  Hth  century,  describes  It  as 
al  reaiiy  desert«-d. 

The  ruin*  of  Amman  stand  on  the  hank*  of  a brook, 
which  issuing  from  a large  twind  at  Ihe  S.  W.  comer  of 
the  town,  flow*  (partly  under  ground)  over  a flinty  lK*d 
Into  the  ^rka  (an.  Jahbock)  an  Rflitiem  of  the  Jordan. 
The  w.ater  of  thi*  stream  is  excellent,  a clrcum*Unre 
which  render*  the  sjmH  a de*lrahle  halting-place  for 
cirav.ins,  the  drivers  of  which  me  the  ancient  temple* 
«m!  iMilldingt  a*  ihelter  for  their  b«’a»t«,  literally  ful- 
filling the  demiuciation  c»f  piekiel.  " I will  make  Hahttah 
of  the  .Ammonites  a nt.xldc  for  camels  and  a c*UKhlng 

Jilav'e  fur  fliHki.”  (,V«wAcri  to  Chnmtrti  S.  pas*tm  ; Po- 
ubius,  Hh.  V.  cap.  ft.  ami  6.;  Hohinivn.  ti.  17‘J — I7.ft.> 
AMMKHSClIWlllH.  a town  of  France,  dep.  Ilaut 
Hhln.  A m.  N.  \V.  (Vilmar.  Pop.  *i.l3fi, 

AMOL.  a city  of  Persia,  prov.  Maxunderan,  on  the 
Herau*.  alvoiit  H m.  alwvo  where  it  fall#  into  the 
southern  part  of  the  rasjilan  Sc.i,  lat.  3ii'  N..  long. 

iy  .V/'  K.  Pop.  difliTS  aldiirerent  *ea*on*;  but  in 
winter,  when  greatest,  i#  eatiiiiHti'd,  by  Mr.  I'razcr,  al 
from  3.A,0i.)0  to  40.01*1.  The  principal  olyect  worth  notice 
i«  a inausoU-iim  erected  by  Stiah  Abl»a*  over  tnv  remain* 
of  a former  dUtliigulshed  miverelgn  of  Saree  and  Aiool. 
who  died  in  137**-  This  magnlflccni  *lruruire  has 
however  been  Injuinl  by  an  earthumvke.  and  I*  rapidly 
dee.iylng.  'Hiere  U a bridge  ofl 'J  Hrcbv'S  over  the  Heraiu, 
and  there  ore  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town  many  mound* 
and  other  remain*  of  Persian  anti'iulties.  The  bazars 
Are  extensive,  and  well  siinpllitl  with  certain  articles; 
Imt  It  has  littio  trade  or  Imlustry.  Mr.  Frawr  could  not 
find  te.1  either  here  or  .it  Halfroosli,  and  the  Inhabitant* 
h.vd  never  heard  <»f  cofTce.  i'hiUav  and  mas,  that  t#  plain 
Indievl  Hee  and  sour  curd*,  is  the  common  fwa!  of  the 
people,  some  of  whom  season  it  with  a little  salt  flsli. 
\Frascr's  Southern  Ranks  ••/the  CatpKtn  Sea.  .Vc.  p.lOl.) 

AMOOH.  or  AM  PR,  a large  river  of  K.  Aita  which  ha* 
its  sources  in  Mongolia.  It  i«  hu’int'd  by  the  junction  of 
two  great  river*,  the  Onon  or  (‘hilka,  which  rite*  nearly 
under  the  1 10  deg.  of  K.  long,  and  the  .V)  deg.  of  N . lat., 
and  the  Kerlon  ur  Arguun,  which  rises  nearly  under  the 
*ami*  meridian,  but  aboultU  deg.  more  to  the  S . The  latter 
river  traverses  the  gre.xi  lake  of  Kovilon,  and.  U«iiing  from 
it.  and  pursuing  a N.lv.  course,  fonns,  for  a considerable 
dlstanee.  the  line  of  demarcation  between  the  Htiuian  and 
Chlneve  empires.  The  Kerlon  and  Onon  unite  near  the 
fort  of  Hiiklanova.  In  almut  the  PJbth  deg.  K.  long.  I'he 
cumbliiM  river  having  taken  the  nam«'  of  AincHir,  flows  K. 
aixi  .s.  K..  till,  at  its  most  S.  jioiQt,  It  U joimNl  by  it*  largo 
trUniUry,  the  .Soiigorl,  flowing  N.  K. : the  Amoor,  having 
suddenly  taken  the  same  direction,  preserves  it  during 
the  remainder  of  It*  covirse,  till  it  fail*  into  tlie  arm  of  the 
tea  opiMHile  the  N'.rmI  of  the  Island  of  Saghalien,  or 
’IVhfiKa,  in  about  the.A3ddig.  ofiai.  and  the  I4t*h  deg.  of 
long.  The  entire  course  of  the  river,  to  the  *ource 
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of  either  of  its  princljwl  braivches.  may  be  cftlmated, 
iiiclu-ive  of  Its  wiiiduig*.  .vt  atvout  m.;  hut  ihi* 

distance  in  a direct  line  from  it*  sourw*  tu  lu  cm- 
iKUicImre  diK^s  not  exceed  I4<H)  in.  In  (be  lower  part  of 
it*  course  It  flows  through  a ci>m}»arativrlr  ricn  well 
cultivatiMl  cmintry;  but  the  country  round  Us  ■miree*. 
mid  tiic  upper  part  of  its  ciairsa  AN',  of  the  Kinnn  A alo 
mouniaiiis,  U-itig  contiguous  tu  the  great  desert  of 
Stiaino  or  Dold,  Inu  the  *.nne  cbaratterlatics.  The 
iltl^*tall  fort  of  Nrrtschln'k  stand*  on  the  Nertscha,  near 
w here  it  I'ails  into  the  t’hllka.  ( Ritters' s Rrttkunde  t on 
.4*0-0  { .irroirsmitk's  htap  of  Asm  ; Cochrane's  Trarcts.) 

AMOUH.At'li.  a town  or  liav aria. ‘Jt  m . 8.  Asch.tiren- 
iHirg.  with  a c.x*tle,  formerly  a verj-  rich  abbey. 

-AMOUtiO  (an.  Anutgits),  an  island  of  (he  Grecian 
-Archlivel.igo,  alwniOdro.  in  circumference,  lying  S.  K. 
from  Naxu.  in  alxmt  >1 ' fto'  N.  lal..  and  nmler  the  :e6th 
deg.  of  K.  long.  Pop.  estimated  at  between  'i,(*IO  and 
.l.iMiO.  It  is  ill  part  mounialiimis  and  rocky  ; but,  in  an- 
ti<|uity,  it  was  noted  for  Its  fertility,  and  it  !■  said  by 
Totirnefort  to  bi‘  well  cultivated,  and  tu  pnxlucc  more 
cunr  and  wine  than  the  luiubiianis  can  c<m«mn<'.  It 
contains  a tow  a of  the  same  name.  Port  St.  .Anna,  on 
the  N.  shore  of  the  Isl.ind,  Is  an  excellent  h.ir|)our,  with 
good  anchoring  ground  in  from  Irt  to  *i0  fathoms.  Si- 
monides, famous  in  antiquity  for  his  iambics,  was  a 
n.itlve  of  .Ainorgo*.  (7b«n*<A)r/, /V^ngcaM /,c*aii/,  i. 

p. 

•AAIORGO  POL-LO.  an  uninhabited  Islet,  6 ro.  W. 
.Amorgo. 

AMontfST.^  atown  of  France,  den.  Jura,  cap.  cant. 

9 m.  S.W.  J,ons-le-Saulnier.  Pop.  k.tlSl.  It  ha*  a forge, 
n nallwork,  a considerable  marble  work,  tannerlci,  Ac. 

AMt>Y,.isea'i»irt  town  of  China,  prov.  Fokiea.  with  a 
comio<»dious  ami  «i*cure  harbour,  lat.  V4'-'  KP  N.,  long. 
IIKJ  lor  |£.  Though  situated  In  one  of  the  least  fertile 
ilotrlcts  of  the  »nnplpe,  the  merchant*  of  Amoy  carry  on  a 
very  oautiilve  imercourte  w Uh  Formosa,  whence  they 
lnqM)rt  provisions,  with  the  *>ther  C’hinese  m>rt*  to  tlw  N . 
ami  .S..  and  with  Slnin,  Java,  Singapore,  tne  Soo-loo  is- 
land#. Ac.  ThIsiHirt  WA*  o)>en  to  Kuropconstill  1734,  w hen 
.all  traile  with  (hem  was  suppressed.  It  was  visited  by 
the  ship  ,Ainher»t.  in  IH32  ; IhK  Ihe  authorities  prevriili'd 
tiiat  cwnmereial  Intercourse  from  taking  place  tu  which 
the  taNijde  ^^^•me^i  to  l»c  extremely  well  dl*po*ed.  (Seo 
Report  of  the  t'oyage  <if  the  Ship  Amhersi.) 

.AMl’hIN'U.  a village  tvf  Davaria,  fi  m.  W.  by  K. 
Miihidorf.  A gre.xt  tMitle  was  fought  in  the  vicinity  of 
this  vill.vge,  on  the  Soptr-rntM^r  1.122,  bctwei*n  I-ovii* 
Duke  of  Havaria,  einiieror  of  Germany,  and  Frederick 
.irrh.l'ikc  of  .Austria,  when  the  latter  wa*  entirely  de- 
feat’-,I and  m»1e  i>risoner.  (Pfeffol,  anno  1322.)  It  wa» 
from  tills  pniiit  auv>  that  Moreau  commenced  his  fomtma 
relrv‘at  in  iflno. 

AMHLKPl’IS,  n town  of  France,  dep.  Rhone.  19  m. 
NV.S.W.  Vlllefrancbr.  Pop.  4,hhJ.  ||  has  manufacturea 
of  linen  and  cotton,  partiriilarly  the  latter. 

AMPTIIILI.,  a m.  town  and  p.  of  Engb-md,  co. 
ne<irord.h.  K(Hlhom*toke,  4-S|  m.  N.  W.  Ixvndon.  Pop. 
I.bx4.  It  is  neatly  built,  has  a charity  school  for  13  |HK>r 
children,  and  an  ho^plul  fur  10  poor  men  and  women 
.Ainpthill  I’ark,  a ntagniUrent  mansion,  the  property 
I.orvl  Holland,  Is  situated  a little  tu  the  \V.  of  the 
town. 

A MPIMUAS,  a town  and  castle  of  Spain.  N K.  part  of 
f'atalonia,  on  the  Llobregat,  near  tlvc  sea,  24  m.  N.  K. 
Gcron.x.  Pop.  2.S‘'U. 

AMKaN,  a walled  city  of  Arabia,  In  the  Dsjebet,  or 
mounl.xin  land uf  Yemen,  being  the  cliief  town  of  ndislriet 
of  Ihe  -.tine  name.  lat.  15^^  AJ'  N..  long.  43^  3m'  E . 2.A  m. 
N.NN  . Sanaa,  and  104  N.  E.  llodcida.  Pop.  unknown, 
hut  may  prolubly  amount  to  from  l.fisxt  to  2,(!bn.  It 
iianiU  near  a mountain,  in  a (i’rtHe  couutrv,  in  the 
centre  of  the  roffe**  ioiidt,  the  det».  to  w iiich  »l  give*  name 
hi  ing  a part  of  Ila*chid-u-B<-ke).  oireof  the  most  noted 
div isiun*  of  Yemen  for  the  growth  of  co0t-e.  Aniran  I* 
nut.  Iiowvvcr,  fHdiiically  unlicdwlth  the  suteof  lUvchld- 
u-Ueki‘i,  btit  IB  uixier  the  gmernment  of  the  Imati  of 
Yemen  Proper.  (.NicfritAr,  Des.dierAr.  |>ar.ii.  j»p.  127— 
220.) 

AMRF.TSIIl  or  I'MIUTSIR  {Pool  pf  /wmormfi/g), 
a town  of  India,  the  Indy  city  o(  the  Seikh  nation.  44  m. 
K.  1-ahore.  Lit.  3l-'Ity  N.,  long.  74-'  4**'  K.  Pop.  not 
statetl.  It  is  on  open  town,  about  h m.  in  clrc. ; street* 
narrow  ; huu*c<t  loflr,  and  built  of  Inirnt  brick*,  but  the 
apartintmts  arc  small.  Manuiov'iureKincontldcr.xl>le  ; but 
iM'liig  sitnated  on  the  high  road  between  ('.xI>ih)|  and 
Delhi,  and  t'acliinere  and  the  Deccan,  it  enjoy*  .xn  ex- 
tensive trade,  and  is  the  resi’lcnre  r»f  several  rich  mer- 
chants and  Ivanker*.  It  I*  defend’d  br  a fort  built  by  the 
pr«‘M'iic  Seikh  ruler.  Kunjeet  Singh,  who  ha*  aUo 
united  it  to  the  Itavee  by  a canal  .11  m.  in  length.* 

The  town  derives  its  entire  cet<  brity  from  iu  being  the 

• This  H iUmllion's  Maien^enl,  Caiastn  Hum**  “?■•»  **  *** 
tiiad*' b;  nnoof  the  rmiieror*  ><f  ami  Itwu  H it  RO  ra.  in 

Wnglh.  <rn«>W«  (V  bsAtar*,  Ac.  vut.  i.  p 1>0.  iXnto.  M.) 
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pjrtnriptU  srM  of  lh«  rrlt|don.  AmrrUlr,  nr  the 

Fool  of  Immortality,  U a iMKin  13d  paces  square,  built  of 
brit'k.  In  tbc  midit  of  which  U a tenutlc,  coscn'd  with 
*•  buniUhcil  jfohl  “ {litimrs),  deiUratm  to  the  warrior 
uint,  (iCKinto  Iforimi  Singh,  the  prim  ipal  founder  of  the 
religion  and  power  of  Ihe  Seikhi.  Within  thU  temple  it 
preserved,  utHlcr  a silken  canopy,  ilie  OriMtk  Sahib,  or 
aacriHl  bo(^  of  the  Seikhs.  btdng  a cf/de  of  la«<  and  ordi- 
uatic««.  principally  compiled  by  the  abose  saint,  'i'he 
temple  t«  atteiide<l  by  a numerous  body  of  priests,  who  are 
sup(>ortrd  hr  the  \oluntary  otfering*  of  the  derntees.  hr 
whtun  it  li  frequentni.  Immersion  in  tho  sacred  pool  Is 
belierctl  by  the  Seikiti,  and  many  tribes  of  lliiiduof,  to 
purify  front  iUl  sin.  {HauiiUim's  East  India  CazetUer i 

TMsfEIinAM,  or  AMSTKLDAMME 
{dam  of  (he  Amstel),  a famous  marit.  and  com- 
mercial cit^'  of  HoUand,  cap.  prov.  X.  Holland, 
and  of  a district  and  cant,  of  the  same  name,  on 
the  S.  bank  of  the  Y.,  on  inlet  or  arm  of  the 
Zuyder  Zee,  where  it  is  joined  I»v  the  Amstel, 
lat.  17^  N.,  long.  4"  \!P  K.  IJeing 

situated  in  a mhrsh,  its  buildings  are  all  founded 
on  i>i!es  driven  from  40  to  .VO  feet  into  a soil 
consisting  of  alltivial  dc|tosits,  pi‘nt,  clay,  and 
^nd.  'Fhc  canals  by  which  it  is  everywhere 
intersected,  and  along  which  all  heavy  burdens 
iire  conveyed,  arc  saia  to  divide  it  into  islands, 
and  arc  crossed  by  about  2P0  bridges,  iiartlv 
wood  and  partly  stone.  Its  funn  is  that  of  a 
crescent  or  Wlf  moon,  the  hom.s  on  either  side 
projecting  into  theY,  and  inclo.sing  the  |K>rt,  On 
the  land  side  it  is  surrounded  by  w*alls  ha^ing 
‘.^bastions  and  a wide  ditch;  but  its  ramiiarts 
Iiave  been  planted  with  trees,  and  converted  into 
public  walk.s  and  boulevanl.s;  the  only  defence 
of  the  town  consi.sting  in  the  facility  with  which 
the  surrounding  country  might  be  laid  under 
water.  It  is  from  8 to  (/nn  in  cir.,  and  covers  a 
8i)accof about  fXWacres.  The  Ainstel,  which  runs 
through  the  city,  divides  it  into  two  nearly  equal 
portions ; that  to  the  E.  of  the  river  being  lenuod 
the  old,  and  that  to  the  W.  the  new  city.  In  the 
Centre  and  oldest  jKirtion  of  the  city,  on  both 
sides  the  Ainstel,  is  a cluster  of  irregular  streets 
and  canals  ; but  the  streets  and  canals  round 
this  central  nucleus  are  mostly  regular,  and 
parallel  to  each  other,  'riirec  of  these  streets, 
the  Ilecren,  Keysers,  and  I’rinccn  (Jracht,  are 
not  easily  to  be  matchtnl  in  any  other  city  of 
Europe  lor  their  length,  w idth,  and  the  grandeur 
and  elcgajice  of  their  buildings.  They  are  cju’b 
about  2 m.  long,  nliuut  220  feet  broad ; and 
follow  ing  the  direction  of  the  outer  wall  of  th* 
city,  w hich  is  that  of  a polygonal  crescent,  have 
all  the  lines  perfectly  straight  between  the  an- 
gular points,  'I'he  liouse.s  arc  large  and  well 
built ; a canal,  crossed  by  numerous  stone  bridges 
and  bordered  with  trees,  runs  down^  the  middle 
of  each  of  thc.se  streets,  the  spaces  on  both  sides 
being  well  pavetl  and  lighted,  as  is  indeed  the  case 
with  all  the  other  Rtreets.  The  principal  shops 
arc  in  the  Kalvers  Stmnt,  the  Nieuwendyk,  and 
the  Wannois  Straat.  'llic  quarter  occupied  by 
the  Jev's  is  the  dirtiest  part  of  the  tow  n.  Many 
artisans  and  others  belonging  to  the  jxiorcr 
cla.vses  inhabit  cellars  under  the  houses  of  the 
more  opulent;  and  a great  many  reside  con- 
stantly on  the  water,  in  comfortable  apartments 
built  on  the  upj>cr  decks  of  their  trading  vessels, 
more  particularly  those  employed  in  inland  navi- 
gation. The  houses,  which  are  all  of  brick,  are 

f:onerally  4 or  5 stories  high,  and  have  their  ga- 
)les  to  (he  street.  Many  of  them  are  constructed 
in  an  elegant  style ; and  some  of  them  are  .splen- 
didly fitted  up. 

Of  the  public  buildings,  the  palace,  formerly 
(hesladt-house  (town-house),  is  the  most  mag- 
nificent. It  stands  in  an  open  s|>ace  or  M|unre 
calk'd  the  Damm.  'Hii*  line  structure,  re- 


garded by  the  Dutch  as  the  eighth  wonder  ol  the 
world,  is  erected  on  n foundation  of  piles; 

it  is  282  feet  in  length,  235  in  depth,  and  116 
high,  exclusive  of  the  cupola,  which  is  41  feet 
higher,  and  from  the  top  of  which  there  is  an 
excellent  view  of  this  singular  city.  With  the 
excciition  of  (he  ground  floor,  which  is  of  brick, 
it  is  built  of  freestone.  I he  ball-room,  repre- 
sented as  one  of  the  finest  in  Europe,  is  said  to 
be  120  feet  long,  5.1  tti  width,  and  90  in  height. 
The  foundations  of  the  stadt-house  were  laid  in 
1648,  and  it  was  finished  in  the  short  «i>acc  of  7 
years.  Among  the  other  ]>ublic  buildings  are, 
(he  exchange,  founded  in  1G08,  and  capable  of 
accommodating  4,300  persons  i the  hotel  tie 
formerly  the  admiralty  ; the  museum,  containing 
an  excellent  collection  of  about  500  pictures,  in- 
cluding sevemi  master-nieces,  principally  of  the 
Dutch  and  Ftemi'>h  schools ; the  arsenal,  built 
on  the  island  of  Kattenburg;  the  buildings  of 
the  society  of  Felix  MeritiSy  having  a su]H.Tb 
concert  hall.  Ac.  Of  the  churches,  that  most 
w orthy  of  attention,  the  New  Church,  was  begun 
in  1408.  It  contains  .some  fine  monuments, 
particularly  one  in  honour  of  the  brave  adiniml 
De  Kuyter.  The  }>ainti‘d  glass  windows  of  the 
( )Id  ('hurch,  dedicated  toSt.  N icholas,  are  amongst 
the  finest  in  Europe.  There  are  in  all  about  50 
places  of  worship,  among  which  arc  several  syna- 
gogues, the  Jews  being  sui)}>osed  to  amount  to 
about  16.(XiO.  'I’he  i)rinei{»ni  bridge  over  the  .Am* 
stel,  near  where  it  enters  the  city,  is  610  fi*et  in 
length  by  64  in  breadth,  with  11  arches,  through 
which  largo  Rhips  pass.  'I'he  barracks,  built  by 
the  French,  three  weigh-hoii.ves,  and  two  ancient 
towers,  called  herring  lowers,  deserve  to  be 
noticed.  In  1822  the  warehouses  originally  huilt 
for  the  Ea.st  India  Company,  being  heavily 
laden  w'ith  com,  their  foundations  gave  way,  and 
they  sunk  half  way  down  in  the  earth. 

Among  the  literary  institutions  is  the  Athe- 
no'um,  or  college,  with  10  or  12  professors,  a 
^ood  library,  an  aimtomical  theatre,  and  a botan- 
ical garden.  In  18:i6  it  had  33  students  of  law, 
25  of  theology,  25  of  mixlicine,  &c.  There  arc 
here  also  a scHimjI  of  navigation  ; a royal  aciulemy 
of  the  fine  art.s,  l’ounde<l  in  1817,  with  6 prt>- 
fcs‘^ors  ; the  A«esterdani  Institute,  or  Society  of 
FlUx  Mentis:  a society  of  Public  Utility,  founded 
on  an  extensive  .scale,  in  1787,  Ac.  Schools  of 
the  best  description,  for  the  gratuitous  education 
of  the  poor,  are  found  in  every  part  of  Ihc 
town  ; niul  instniction  may  bo  said  to  be  univer- 
saJly  difTusLxI.  'I  here  are  three  theatres.  'I’he 
workhouses,  hospitals,  infimiaries,  the  house  of 
correction  or  r.n.s|»- house,  the  orphan-house,  the 
estHblishmcnt  for  widows,  the  lunatic  asvhim, 
with  the  numerous  other  charitable  cstn\jlish- 
ments,  may  he  cited  as  models  of  good  order, 
cleanliness,  and  economy.  'Hie  hospital  for  the 
old  and  indigent  of  both  sexes  on  the  quay  of  (he 
Am.stcl,  is  admimhly  contrived  for  the  comfort 
and  convenience  of  its  inmates.  'I'he  building 
in  2G0  feet  long,  by  2.30  deep,  and  3 .stories  high. 
It  has  galleries  and  a garden  where  its  occupiers 
enjoy  the  fresh  air.  There  is  here,  and  in  other 
Dutch  towns,  a class  of  provident  institiiiions  or 
asylums,  which  admit  aged  persons  of  both  sexes 
on  paj'Tncni  of  .*i  comparatively  small  sum.  blas- 
ters and  mi.«lreiSC8  frt*qucm*Iy  reward  old  and 
faithful  servants,  by  piiying  fortheir  admission 
into  one  of  these  excellent  institutions. 

'i'he  mouths  of  the  canals  opening  into  the  Y 
and  of  the  Amstcl  arc  provided  with  strong 
floodgates  ; and  on  the  side  of  the  tow  n nearett 
the  sea  a new  dyke  has  recently  been  consinicted 
to  gunnl  against  inundations.  'I'he  harbour  is 
II  2 
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tpaclous  and  i»ecurc;  the  larj^'st  ships  coming 
close  to  the  quavs  and  warehousi's.  It  has  re- 
cently been  much  improve*!  by  the  formation  of 
docks  and  basins.  At  the  point  where  the  Y 
joins  the  Zuvdcr  Zee  there  is  a bar,  called  the 
I’ampus,  which  cannot  Ik?  cro.vsed  by  large  ships 
unless  previously  lightened.  I'o  obviate  the  in- 
convonfences  arising  from  thi.s  circumstance, 
and  the  dangers  and  delays  occasioned  by  the  shal- 
lowness and  difficultv  of  navigating  the  Zuvdcr 
ZiH?,  a ship  canal  has  been  constructed  from 
Amsterdam  to  the  Holder.  This  noble  work  is 
alKmt  50^  m.  Inlengih;  and  being  20  feet  9 inches 
deep,  admits  large  ships.  Its  level  is  that  of 
the  highest  tides,  the  only  locks  it  requires  being 
one  at  each  end;  but  it  has  too  sluices  in  the 
intermediate  space.  Itwasbe^n  In  1819,  and 
finished  in  1825,  at  an  cX}>cnso  of  about  1 ,000,(XXV. 
The  dues  are  moderate;  and  it  has  been  of  the 
greatest  service  to  Amsterdam,  by  giving  it,  as  it 
were,  a deep-water  harbour  on  the  most  accessible 
part  of  the  Dutch  coast. 

'I'he  manufactures  of  Amsterdam,  besides 
various  brunches  of  those  of  wool,  linen,  cotton, 
and  silk,  compri.se  sail-cloth,  refineries  of  sugar, 
borax,  ^-ammoniac,  sulphur,  Ac. ; with  di^tiU 
leriesand  breweries,  tanneries,  tobacco  manufac- 
tories, iron-founderiei,  rope- walks,  smalu-works, 
gas-works,  soap-works,  oil  mills,  Ac.  Ship-build- 
ing is  exicuiively  carried  on.  'l*hc  art  of  cutting 
diamonds  and  other  stones  for  the  lapidaries  has 
here  attai  ned  to  great  perfection  : there  are  at  pre- 
sent ( 1838)  5 principal,  iK'sidcs  several  smaller  es- 
tablishments devoted  to  this  business  being  mostly 
earned  on  by  Jews  Jewellery,  gold  lace,  Ac.  are 
also  largely  produced.  Rut  Amsterdam  is  far 
more  distinguished  as  a trading  than  as  amunii- 
facturing  city.  Throughout  the  17th  century, 
and  the  first  half  of  the  IHth,  she  was  what  London 
is  at  present,  the  metrojiolis  of  the  commerci.'il 
world.  (Gradually,  however,  partly  in  consc- 
ucnce  of  the  oppressiveness  of  the  public  bur- 
etis,  but  more,  perhaps,  of  the  growth  of  com- 
merce and  navigation  in  England  and  other 
countries,  she  lost  the  greater  part  of  the  carrying 
trade,  which  she  had  nearly  engrossed,  at  the 
same  time  that  her  fisheries  and  foreign  trade 
progressively  fell  off  During  tiie  subjugation 
of  flolland  by  France,  her  colonies  fejl  liiio  the 
hands  of  England,  her  ships  disappeared  from 
the  sea,  and  the  trade  of  .\msterdain  was  almost 
annihilated.  But  notwithstanding  these  un- 
toward events,  and  the  exactions  to  which  she 
was  repeatedly  subjected,  she  preserved  her  in- 
dustry and  a vast  amount  of  capital ; and  no 
sooner  had  peace  been  restored  and  Holland  had 
recovered  a j>ortion  of  her  colonics,  than  the 
commerce  er  Amsterdam  began  rapidly  to  in- 
crease; and  though  still  far  short  of  its  ancient 
importance,  it  is  now  of  very  considerable  extent 
and  value. 

The  imports  principally  consist  of  sugar,  coffee, 
spices,  tobacco,  cotton,  tea,  indigo,  cochineal, 
wine  and  brandy,  wool,  grain  of  all  sorts,  timber, 
pilch  and  tar,  hemp  ana  flax,  iron,  hides,  linen, 
cotton  and  woollen  stuffk,  hardware,  rock-salt, 
tin  plates,  coal,  dried  fish,  Ac.  I'hc  exports 
consist  partly  of  the  produce  of  Holland,  partly 
of  the  produce  of  her  possessions  in  the  K;istand 
West  Indies  and  other  tropical  countries,  and 
partly  of  commodities  brought  to  Amsterdam  as 
to  a convenient  entrepot  from  different  parts  of 
Europe.  Of  the  first  class  are  cheese  and  butter 
(very  important  articles);  madder;  clover,  ra^ie, 
hemp  and  Hax  seeds ; rape  and  linseed  oils, 
Dutch  linen,  Ac.  Geneva  is  principally  ex- 
ported from  l^hiedam  and  Rotterdam  ; oak  bark 


principally  fmm  (he  latter.  Of  the  second 
class  are  siiices;  Mocha  and  Java  coffee  ; sugar 
of  Java,  Braxit,  and  Cuba;  cochineal,  indigo, 
cotton,  tea,  tobacco,  and  all  sorts  of  eastern  and 
colonial  products.  And  of  the  third  class,  all 
kinds  of  grain ; linens  from  Germany;  timber  and 
all  sorts  of  Baltic  produce ; Spanish,  German, 
and  English  wools;  French,  Rhenish,  and 
Hungarian  wines,  bramly,  Ac.  ’I'hc  tr^c  of 
Amsterdam  may,  indiH.'d,  be  said  to  comprise 
every  article  that  enters  into  the  commerce  of 
Europe.  The  total  value  of  the  imports  and 
exports  are  respectively  estimated  at  about 
.1.500,000/.  or  4,000,000/.  From  220  to  230  largo 
ships  belong  to  Amsterdam,  employed  in  the 
trade  to  the  E.  and  W.  Indies,  the  Baltic,  Ac. 
'I'liercis  little  coasting  trade  ; the  communication 
with  must  other  Dutch  tow  ns  being  princiiwlly 
kept  up  by  canals.  1 he  total  number  of  ships  of 
all  sorts  entering  the  port  amounts,  at  an  average, 
to  about  2.200  a year. 

'l‘he  merchants  of  Amsterdam  were  formerly 
most  extensive  dealers  in  bilks  of  exchange,  and 
ill  all  .sorts  of  funded  property  and  government 
securities;  but  London  is  now,  in  this  respect, 
far  superior  to  her  old  rival : the  latter,  however, 
still  ei\)oys  a large  share  of  the  exchange  bu- 
siness of  the  (’ontinent,  and  many  of  her  capi- 
talists are  large  holders  of  foreign  securities. 

*l'hc  old  bank  of  .Amsterdam,  louiuled  in  1G09, 
and  so  celebrated  among  the  monied  institutions 
of  the  18th  century,  ceased  to  exist  in  1796,  on 
the  invasion  of  Holland  by  the  French.  'I'hc 
present  bank  of  the  Netherlands  was  established 
in  1SI4.  Insurance  business  is  extensively  car- 
ried on. 

The  city  is  supposed  to  contain  above  26,000 
houses.  In  1785  the  pop.  is  said  to  have 
amounted  to  235,000.  It  had  declined  in  1814,  the 
epoch  of  its  greatest  depression,  to  160,000;  and 
at  present  it  amounts  to  about  207,000.  Notwith- 
standing the  city  is  surrounded  on  ail  sides  with 
water,  and  that  the  greatest  csre  and  attention 
arc  required  to  prevent  its  being  submerged,  it 
labours  under  a total  want  oi  spring  water. 
The  water  in  the  river  and  canals  being  filthy, 
brackish,  and  totally  unfit  for  use,  the  inhabitants 
are  partly  supplied  by  rain  water  carefully  col- 
lect^ in  tanks,  and  partly  by  water  brou^t  in 
a peculiar  description  of  barges  from  the  Vecht, 

6 or  7 m.  distant  It  is  curious  that  despite  this 
want  of  gooil  potable  water,  the  humidity  of  the 
atmosphere*,  and  the  effluvia  generated  in  warm 
weather  from  the  water  of  the  canals,  the  town 
is  free  from  epidemic  disorders,  and  the  inhabit- 
ants healthy  and  robust.  Most  probably  this  is 
owing  in  a cunsldcrahle  degree  to  the  comfort- 
able mode*  of  llviiur  of  the  bulk  of  the  people  ; 
the  prevalence  of  clcaniineaH,  in  which  the 
Dutch  are  su|>erior  to  all  other  nations;  and  the 
absence  of  extreme  poverty  and  destitution. 

'I’he  toleration  that  prevails  at  .Amsterdam, 
does  equal  honour  to  the  people  and  the  govern- 
ment. 'fherc  is  here  every  variety  of  sects ; but 
they  are  distingijishcd  by  nothing  so  much  as  by 
their  abstinence  from  theologtcal  discussions,  and 
by  their  apparent  respect  Tor  the  opiniens  of 
others.  It  must  not,  however,  be  inferred  that 
the  toleration  existing  here  and  in  the  rest  of 
Holland  — a toleration  perfect  In  fact  as  well  as 
In  law  — has  its  origin  In  any  degree  of  apathy 
with  respect  to  religion,  or  in  any  irreligious  ten- 
dencies on  the  j)art  of  the  people ; such  a con- 
clusion would  be  utterly  erroneous.  Generally 
s])caking,  the  Hollanders,  whatever  may  be  their 
particular  religious  profession,  are  finn  believers, 
and  devoted  to  the  practice  of  piety.  'This  virtue 
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Mrradcs  all  classes  of  society  in  Amsterdam.” 
Hence,  notwithstanding  the  <lcfects  of  its  climate 
and  situation,  Amsteniam  is  a most  desirable 
place  to  many  persons.  For  ages  it  has  been  a 
“city  of  refuge”  to  the  oppress<^and  iwrseculetl 
of  all  nations;  and  therein  lies  one  oi  the  main 
causes  of  its  wealth  and  prosperity. 

The  city  police  is  well  regulated,  and  robberv 
and  housebreaking  are  of  rare  occurrence.  A 
drunk  person,  or  one  in  rags,  is  a very  unusual 
sight.  No  loose  won>cn  are  permitted  to  infest 
the  streets;  which  are,  also,  quite  free  from 
beggars.  The  disgusting  dens  of  profligacy,  i 
known  by  the  name  of  spiel  houses  or  musicuSy  I 
still  exist ; but  they  are  fre<]uciUed  by  few,  except  | 
the  dregs  of  the  populace. 

In  every  part  of  Holland,  but  no  where  more  j 
than  at  Amsterdam,  do  we  find  proofs  of  the  < 
astonishing  power  of  ingenuity,  industry,  and  I 
persevenuice.  'I'his  great  city  is  not  merely  i 
built  in  a marsh,  bnt  is  constantly  exposed  to 
the  risk  of  being  overwhelmed  by  the  influence  I 
of  high  tides  and  storms.  Rut  this  danger  has  I 
been  effectually  provided  against ; and  the  waters  ! 
by  which  the  cuy  is  all  but  surrounded,  and 
which  penetrate  every  one  of  its  streets,  are  i 
under  complete  controul,  and  made  to  con>  j 
tribute  to  the  comfort  and  accommodation  of  the  i 
inhabitants.  'I'he  works  necessary  for  the  |>ublic 
safety  and  protection  rv<juire,  however,  to  be 
watched  over  with  unceasing  vigilance;  and  a 
large  annual  expenditure  is  incurred  in  keeping 
them  in  good  repair,  and  in  dredging  and  clear- 
ing the  port  and  canals. 

It  is  a curious  fact,  that  notwithstanding  (he 
superabundance  of  water,  there  is  not,  owing  to 
the  flatness  of  the  soil,  a single  water  mill  in 
Holland.  There  are,  how  ever,  mimeiisc  numbers  i 
of  wind  mills,  employed  frequently  to  pump  up  ! 
water  from  the  low' grounds,  as  well  as  to  grind  ^ 
com,  crush  seeds,  Ac.  I'hcre  is  a large  wind  i 
mill  on  every  one  of  the  bastions  by  which  Am- 
sterdam is  surrounded. 

Am.stcrriain  has  been  sometimes  called  the  | 
Venice  of  the  North ; and  in  respect  of  situation, 
number  of  canals,  aiul  the  magnificence  of  the  ' 
public  and  private  e<lifices,  it  certainly  bears  a ' 
very  striking  resemblance  to  the  A’enice  of  the 
South.  Hut  each  of  these  great  cities  has,  not-  ' 
withstanding,  a {>erfectly  original  and  distinctive 
character. 

In  the  12th  century,  Amsterdam  was  only  a 
small  fishing  village ; in  MH2,  it  was  fortified. 
At  the  outset  of  (he  revolutionary  struggle  with 
Spain,  the  Duke  of  .Alva  having  expelled  the 
Protestants  from  (he  city,  and  committed  (he 
government  to  zealous  Catholics,  it  supported  ft>r 
a lengthened  period  the  cause  of  the  S{ieniards; 
and  it  was  not  till  1.778  that  it  joined  the  con- 
fed^ation.  From  this  epoch  it  began  rapidly  to 
increase,  'i'he  most  complete  toleration  being 
granted  to  all  sects,  it  b^ame  an  asylum  fur 
those  driven  by  )>ersecution  from  the  other 
towns  of  the  {mw  Countries  and  elsewhere. 
'Die  closing  up  of  the  Scheldt,  in  16-48,  trans- 
ferred the  greater  }>art  of  the  trade  of  Antwerp 
to  Anistertum,  and  raised  the  latter  to  the  high- 
est pitch  of  prosperity.  {Diet. 
art.  Amsterdam ; JitUoi,  2d  ed.  ; Barrow' t Pa~ 
mihf  Tour  throunh  S.  IIoUawL,  (J'C.  pp.  92 — 133. ; 
Murray's  Handbook  Jvr  2s.  Europe ; M'Culloch's 
CommeiTiat  7>/c/ionary;  Chambers  Edinburgh 
Journal for  13.‘18,  &C.  ) 

.\MSTKltUAM  ISLAND,  a imall  but  remarkable 
{•laud  in  the  S.  Indian  Ocean,  lat.  37*^  47'  S.,  long.  76^ 

K.,  being  4|  m.  tn  length,  l>y  In  brr.*idth,  and  700  fetd 
high.  It  it  olivioutly  oi  volcanic  formation.  A large 
portion  is  occupied  by  what  hat  undoubtedly  been  a inag- 


nlficeitt  crater  ; but  the  »«‘a  having  made  an  imptiou 
Into  one  of  Its  it  is  now  converted  into  a circular 
harbour,  the  only  accessible  one  in  the  iiland.  'I'lie 
siirfaro  1b  every  where  light  nnd  inongy,  and  in  parts 
burning  hot.  There  are  several  (lut  springs,  having 
teinjK-r.-wures  varying  from  HO®  Knh.  to  the  boiling  point  ; 
with  the  exception  of  a single  chalybeate  spring,  having 
a leninerature  of  ll*i^,all  the  springs  in  thclMand  arc 
brackish.  Some  of  the  hot  springs  nrc  so  near  the 
water’s  edge,  that  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  affirm  that  fish 
taken  with  the  one  hand  may  be  boiled  with  the  other  f 
The  surmundtiig  seas  swarm  with  various  s^iesof  fish, 
particularly  with  crayfish.  No  trees  nr  other  fruit-bearing 
j»lant,  nor  c|uadrupcdt,  nor  land-birds,  are  found  on  this 
jxiand  ; but  it  is  resorted  to  by  vast  numbers  of  sea-birds. 
Seals  and  sea  lions  abound  on  Us  shores  and  in  the  ad- 
joining sea.  which  makes  it  be  occasionally  visited  by 
ships  eng.aged  in  the  seal  fishery.  It  was  discovered  by  a 
Dutch  navigator,  Van  Vlomlng,  in  IC96,  and  was  visited  by 
Mr.  Barrow  in  1793.  (See  tkt  forage  qf  the  tatter  to 
Vuehim  China  / and  the  Fhilosophicat  Transactions, 
vol.  XX.) 

AMSTFRDAM,  NBW.  a town  and  harbour  of  S. 
.America,  Knglish  Guiana,  near  the  m.  of  the  Berbice 
river.  Fop.  l.fiOO.  Being  founded  by  theDutch.it  is 
built  In  their  fadiion,  and  iotersocted  by  numerous  canals. 
'I'iie  private  houses  are  mostly  of  wood,  covered  with 
bambM  leaves,  but  the  government  oflires  are  of  brick, 
nnd  handsomely  built,  'i'he  entrance  to  the  river.  In 
lat.  6°  a/  N.,  long,  11'  W.,  is  defended  by  three  forts. 
I’hcre  are  ouly  7 feet  water  on  the  bar  at  low  ebb.  The 
canals  being  filled  and  emptied  by  the  flow  and  (^b  of  the 
tide,  all  impurities  arc  swept  oAt,  and  the  health  of  the 
town  Is  preserved  notwithstanding  the  beat  of  the  dtmalo. 
{American  Coast  Pilot.) 

AMTZELL,  a village  of  ^^'i^temberg,  circ.  Danube. 
Pop.  2.130. 

ANACAPHl.  a town  In  the  N.W.  comer  of  the  Island 
of  (’apri.  in  the  Gtilph  of  Naples,  on  the  N.  side  of  Mount 
Solaro,  nearly  2.(XM)  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  Pop. 

The  ascent  to  it  is  very  steep,  and  is  eflocted  by  a 
stair  of  532  steps,  called  la  seminata.  It  has  a church,  a 
convent,  and  a castle  in  the  neighbourhood : there  are 
also  two  ancient  towers,  and  the  remains  of  some  edifices, 
ascribed  to  Tiberius.  The  pittsitect  from  the  castle  Is 
extensive,  and  singularly  rich  and  brautifid.  commanding 
the  Tyrrhenian  sea,  the  Gulph  of  Naples.  Vesuvius,  Ac. 
The  inhabitants  are  said  to  be  much  attached  to  the  situ- 
ation ; and  some,  U is  affirmed,  have  never  desceudvd  la 
scalinata . 

ANAGNI,  Atown  of  the  PaimiI  States,  38  m.  F>.  by  S. 
Rome.  Pup.  It  stands  on  a hill,  and  has  a very  fine 

prospect : but  its  Interior  is  mean  and  miserable.  It  is 
the  scat  of  a blshoprirk,  founded  in  487. 

AN.-\Mor  AN-N.\M(Kwpikk  op),  a country  of  Asia, 
occupying  the  K.  portion  of  the  great  K.  peninsula  of  S. 
Alia,  or  India  beyond  the  Ganges,  comprising  Cochin 
Clilua  and  Tonquin  (to  which  ouly  the  name  of  An-nam 
properly  belongs),  with  the  E.  anil  S.  part  of  Cambodja, 
nnd  mojiy  small  islAmls  in  the  Chinese  Sea.  It  lies 
between  H-  44'  and  23*^  22*  N.  lot.,  and  IWi'^  to  109”  E. 
long. ; leaving  N.  the  Chinese  provinces  of  Quang-tong, 
(juaiig-si.  .'uid  Yun-nan  ; W.  Laos  and  Siam,  and  in  the 
rest  OI  its  extent,  the  ot'can.  It  Is  ni.  in  length, 
varying  In  width  from  41.')  m.  to  t'ti  m.  Are.'i,  probably 
about  9-'*,(VI0  s<}.  m.  (Crav/urd.)  Pop.  variotuly  ostl- 
maied  at  from  4 U>  1 4 nr  20  millions  1 The  lowest  estimate, 
which  is  that  of  Mr.  Craafurd,  is  probably  the  must 
accurate. 

The  country  Is  subdivided  as  follows  *.  — 


1.  CocAiis  CAiao  (called  Dang-traolng.or  Central  country). 

pTwvimc€».  CH^<itif§. 

Bn«-tho«n,  \ha  irsne.  Phu  ^,Ou|.  Ilu^,  fpo«. 

nhoa.  ^aj>4  ruin,  liu«,  btVRSi,  t nin^wr^, 

Tumn,  rsi'fo. 


2.  Tonquin.  (I>ong-kluh,  External  country.) 


ICs-rbo,  Tma-kma.  ftstic- 

■si,  Klnc-psk,  Sirw  k 0*»a* 
wtw.  Ku-iHnc,  l,«onK.tAi>,  Clung- 
wtui,  I.*-n«m  IM,  I.a-»uii  Vtvl,  Hw- 
pocif.  Aw-kvoiig, 


tCwbso), 
100,(100  iniuUSlanU. 
Hfum.  W),0UU  mlu- 
Wiiwiu. 


3.  Cambodia  (called  Ko-meii  by  the  natives). 

Ya.lcng.  Plna-rixti.  Fo  ruui.  Win*  S«i  Kon,  180/100. 
choig,  Ho.-Mn,  TcBg-vtMng- 


(Cr«ii;fWi4,  SMA«««y,  4ic..  4ia.  l.oavl.  1828,  |i.S4C.  448. 

sat-  t caaMbiHf  hr.  <«  Ikf  JnrttaJ,  ««(.  xlv. 

(IHiS)  p.  fw.  i OmJt'i.  ASrkn,  AttrOrS  jt  G^iigrjipkk,  8 edit.  At-t). 
Psrts.iu;.*.  p.  76v,;6'j.) 


iVuMfl/iiiiu.  — . The  princip.\l  chain,  an  <>iftet  R'om  the 
tltuialiua  range,  runs  through  the  central  and  soutlieni 
parts  of  the  country,  forming  the  W.  boundary  of  Cochin 
China,  and  the  K.  one  of  Iai>>s  and  Camboja,  and  terint- 
nates  at  Cai>e  St.  Jarm-s,  In  lat.  10°  !>'•'  N.  Between  this 
range  and  the  sea.  Cochin  China  mnsists  of  a Bunvssioii 
ofoUicrs,  gradiiolij  dt'crva.sing  in  hriglit  as  they  approach 
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short*,  mid  Inclosing  a gr<*a(  number  of  fertile  vaileys- 
Th»'.c  m.>untain»  hare  not  Itetm  measnrol  by  Muropcana. 
ThftuminiUofthe  prlnclftid  chain  arc  nruinlnatrii.aierUe, 
and  iiuist  probably  granitic ; but  their  >t«'op  aide*  are 
clothiKl  with  extcniive  fureata.  ami  the  inferior  rongea  arc 
oiten  ciiUivaied  nearly  to  tlieir  tope.  (if'Aitr'i  Pojfo/it’ 
fo  fWAin  I'Aina,  p.T'J.i  Finiavson‘$  .ViMknifo diamond 
J/ue.  p.  SVi  > 

— Tonquin  ami  Combodja  arc  lioth  immcnic 
allurlal  basins  of  great  fertility,  and  traroraod  by  large 
rlvcra  : in  addition  to  tlieac,  there  are  a few  amall  data 
around  the  moutha  of  the  rivera  Jn  the  central  proviiicet. 
The  plain  from  the  mouth  of  the  Oubequemme  to  Cape 
St.  J^unea  is  hut  Utile  abineiho  level  or  the  aea,  and  lun* 
jeet  to  inundation  at  crery  spring  tide. 

Afeera.— ThcMcnam-kong.  or  river  ofCambodja,  is€«ie 
of  the  largest  iu  Asia  ; it  ria«  in  the  Chinese  province  of 
Y un*iuii,  U joined  by  aome  large  itreaina  from  Tibet,  and, 
running  nearly  due  S.  through  the  ceiitro  of  Loos  and 
CaiiilMidja,  forma,  for  some  distance,  the  W.  Ivoundary  of 
the  Anamt'se  dominions,  and  discharges  itself  in  lat. 
11“  .iV  and  UK  16'  by  two  principal  mouths  (the  farthest 
N.  Itemg  called  the  Japanese  river,  the  H one  the  Oube- 
quemnie),  and  by  many  ■mailer  imes.  The  Sang-koi 
( /fnJdt)  or  river of^  Tonquin.  lias  a shorter  course  ; it  rises 
In  the  mnunuins  of  Yun-nan,  runs  mostly  S.  K.  through 
Tonquin,  p.issiug  br  Ke-cho,  and  falls  into  the  fjulph  of 
'I'onquln  liy  two  prmci|>nl  mouths,  between  SIK  and  21“ 
N.  lot.  Ifoth  these  rivers,  as  well  as  that  of  bai-g<m 
(which  is  f of  a mile  in  width  near  (hat  city),  have 
deltas  at  their  mouths : they  are  navigable  generally  for 
large  ships  ; b«it  owinj^  to  sand  Ivanks  at  both  itsmouUvs, 
it  is  re|K)rted  that  the  Tonquin  river  is  available  to  none 
alxnc  tons  iKirthcn,  though  Crawfiird  doubts  this 
statement  as  respects  tho  N.  mouth.  ICratr/nrei,  Jmir- 
fuU,  ftc-.pp.  4fV.' — 4h‘J.)  There  are  several  other  c<msi- 
derahle  rivers  in  Tonquin  ; as  the  1.1-Slng.Kiang;  along 
the  Cochin  Chinese  coast  they  arc  ail  much  sinailer,  and 
with  a shorter  course ; the  river  of  Hue  (on  which  the 
capital  U situated  t is  one  of  the  most  rcmsiderable,  has 
a Anc  estuary,  and  is  navigable  by  veiselsof 'JUU  tons  bur- 
then. ( irAi/c,  rogagr,  p.  IK.^ — ilU.) 

LtUeft  — ttarhoun.  — Kumpeans  have  detrrilMd  no 
lakes  of  anv  magnitude  ; but  the  shorc*s  of  (^)chin  China 
abound  with  some  of  the  finest  harUturs  In  the  world. 
From  C'ape  8t.  James  to  the  Bay  of  Tiiron,  there  arc 
no  less  than  nine  of  those,  safe  and  acci’sdhie  with  every 
wind  : that  of  Turon,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Crnwfurd 
and  others  (though  not  in  that  of  M.  dc  Bougainville),  is 
not  surpass^  by  any  in  the  East. 

Coast  and  Shorn.  The  coast  here  is  generally  bold, 
ami  presents  many  nrumuiitories,  like  that  of  C.St.  Janies, 
which  Is  IWM)  fev-t  in  hrdght  ; the  precipices  occashmaliy 
alternating  with  a narrow  sandy  ix.'acb.  The  anchorages 
are  every  where  good  ; hut  at  no  gr<’at  distance  froin  the 
shores,  sand-banks  and  rocky  islands  are  oiteii  very  pre- 
valent. 

iiroiogj/  and  Miun-alt.  — The  primitive  rocks,  of  which 
the  prlnrl|va]  mountain  chain  is  mmoit  wholly  compoietl, 
are  graidte  and  syenite  ; the  lower  hills  contain  quartz, 
marble,  and  mountain  limestone.  In  the  S.  provincos, 
the  granite  it  seamed  In  every  direction  ; on  the  rounded 
sides  of  the  hills  it  alternates  with  syenite,  and  both 
rocks  are  penetrated  by  veins  of  Iron  ore  : near  Hu^,  all 
the  hills  are  granitic,  and  their  peaks  in  the  highest 
degree  sliarp,  nigged,  and  umsovercsl.  There  it  a great 
diversity  of  upper  soils  in  thevalh-vi;  some  being  dry, 
friatile,  and  sandy  ; others  of  n stiff  clay.  The  t<iiU  of 
the  central  pnivjnces  are  however  inttstly  sandy  : those 
of  Tonquin  and  ('amlKidja  are.  os  alre.-idy  stated,  al- 
luvial. Around  their  shores  there  are  extensive  and 
fertile  mnd-fl.its. 

Tonciuin  is  the  only  part  of  the  empire  rich  in  metals ; 
it  produces  large  quantities  of  gold,  sIlTer,  copper, 
nncl  iron  : with  the  latter  it  supplies  all  the  rountry 
cxcept  the  most  S.  part.  Its  mines  are  worked  by 
Chinese,  and  about  100  piculs  (or  17,**no  U>s,  Troy)  of 
silver  ore  produced  yearly.  Corliin  Cliinn  h.tt  no  metallic 
wealth  ; sliver  only  is  said  to  lie  found  at  Caj>e  Avarella; 
t'anibodjn  is  poor  in  metals.  It  produces  Iron,  but  in  in- 
adequate quantity  for  its  own  use.  and  it  U therefure  Im- 
IKjrteU  from  the  neighbouring  countries  to  the  W.  of  it : 
the  centra!  provlnccsjield  salt.  (Sec  Cratrfnrd.p.  472. ; 
Finiayfon,  pp.  294.  8^9— lUSl. ; Asiatic  Journal,  vul.  xix. 
p.  124.) 

Chmatf—  Is  generally  line  ami  he.\1tliy,  the  heat  being 
trmi>ered  in  the  maritime  districts  by  the  sea  brr*cies  ; 
in  the  winter  it  is  even  cool  in  ('<K?hin  China,  lint  in  Tou- 
quin  the  heats  of  summer  are  excessive,  and  the  cold  of 
winter  proportloiially  severe.  At  Hue,  M.  Chalgneau, 
who  reshled  there  for  nunc  t Ime,  reports  that  the  greatest 
heat  of  summer  was  IhJ^and  of  the  cold  of  winter  Si**  F. 

I luring  the  wet  season  of  .\ugvnt,  Mr.  (.'rawfurd  found 
that  the  thennometer  in  the  shade  raiigcil  in  one  day 
from  79° to  F.  at  Sai-gnn.  In  the  S.  the  u'osous  follow 
the  some  order  as  in  Malabar,  Bengal,  and  biam  \ viz.  the 


rains  prevail  with  the  S.  W.  ninns<v>n  from  May  or  the 
beginning  of  June,  to  September : the  same  takes  plan* 
in  Tonquin.  But  in  C<ichm  China,  U-tween  IW  and 
S.  lat.,  the  rains  set  In  with  the  N.  K.  monsoon,  and 
last  from  October  till  .March  ; ttie  high  mountain  ranee 
protecting  this  country  from  wet  we«lher  by  intercepting 
thecloudi  at  the  converse  season  of  the  year.  The  gene- 
ral heigtit  of  the  b.iromcter  nl  Hur  is  2^).g.V.  Immense 
inundations  lost  sometimes  for  3 or  4 nays  at  a time: 
Ttmquln  Is  subject  to  heavy  h>gs  and  violent  hortirancs. 
(See  Crau‘/*trd.  p.  47U. ; Ch4tpma»'s  I'oga/tc.  i»  the  Asi- 
otic  Journal,  vui.  ir.  p.  125.) 

Vegetable  l*riniucts.  — The  forests  of  Cochin  China 
produce  a variety  of  scented  woods,  as  Mndai,  n*se, 
eagle-wood,  ,&c.  Tlie  true  dniutnnn  il.aurus  cinna- 
tfHoHum)  is  indigenous  tw  this  ctMintry,  and  valued  by 
the  Chinese  mure  than  that  iiro«luced  in  any  other  : it  is 
found  w iid  clilcfly  in  dry  and  sandy  soils.  The  banks  of 
the  .Sai-gon,  and  the  other  large  rivers  arc  thickly  env  erin! 
with  jungle;  amongst  which  are  teak.  Iron-wbod  (.Sff- 
deroagUm).  a kind  of  tAilophyltum,  as  straight  as  a Nor- 
way lir  and  well  odapteii  for  shi)>t’  masts,  mangrove. 
Sic.  Ill  the  forests  of  Cochin  China,  cctbirs.  walnut, 
peltry,  cocoa,  nri-cn,  Iw.tel,  bamboo,  rattan,  elionlef.  and 
most  of  the  products  of  British  India.  t.imbodja  yields 
gamlioge,  the  iinest  cardaniomi,  aniseed,  arera.  indigiv, 
Me. ; the  central  provinces,  pe^p{K>r  and  two  sorts  of  sugar 
cone  ; Tnnquin,  many  kinds  of  varnish  trc'es,  arocaf*alins, 
*r.  Colton,  rleo,  and  the  nmii»erry  tree  are  almost  uni- 
versal. .Amongst  the  h-ult  are  oranges  of  a bloo<l-red 
pulp  and  delicious  flavour,  bAiianas,  figs.  pomegranat<*s, 
piuc-o|>pkt,  guavas,  maiigtses,  shaddocks,  lemons,  limes, 
plaiihun,  yam.  X-c.  Uinger.  nml  spiers  of  vorioui  sorts, 
are  also  indigenous.  .\n  inferior  sort  of  tea.  with  a leaf 
twice  or  thrice  ns  large  av  that  of  Bohoa.  grttws  wild  In 
the  hiiiy  (tarts  of  Qnang  al,  and  Is  sold  at  from  6 to  iU 
qiLuis  f3(i0  to  l.lXN)  (vmts.)  the  {ticul  (1.13^  lbs.), 
t Ouwyurrf,  pp.  474  — 47“. ; Aarrotr,  Voyage.  Ac., 

pli.  34i— 34fi.  ; Asiatif  Juum.,  xlx.  pp.  123.124.  ; H'hitr, 
/ouage.  p.  150.  200,  210.) 

'ihr  c-oroa-nut  tree,  next  to  the  Inimboo,  is  the  moal 
uscfnl  of  any.  The  trunk  is  uteil  for  house  ami  ship  build- 
ing ; the  husk  produces  cordage  and  coble*  superior  to 
any  other  ; the  leaves  an;  u*eU  lor  roofBng.and  for  rooking 
paper,  and  wicker  work  ; the  oil  for  lamps  and  painting  ; 
the  shell  fur  cups,  Ac.  ; and  the  nut  fumisbes  Doth  fu^ 
and  drink. 

Scenery.  — The  Interior  of  Corohotlja  has  been  little 
explored  by  Europeans,  but  Us  surface  is  Itclievul  tu  lx; 
covered,  in  great  part,  with  cxlens’ve  forests.  l'7ie  banks 
of  the  river  Sai-gnn  are  covered  with  mangrove  trees, 
atvd  nr)  cultivation  appears  until  wltblu  from  in  to  Jf)  m. 
of  that  city.  Jhn-thuon,  the  most  S.  prov.  of  (.'ochfn 
China,  extends  to  about  12“  N.  lat..  and  It  most  remark- 
able for  its  alt»es.  iV*rt./ning,  which  lucceevls  It.  is  an 
elevated  and  lll-cultivnied  region,  but  produces  silk. 
Fhu~ye»,  which  reaches  as  far  as  lat.  14“,  U the  richest 
and  tiie  most  highly  cultivated  ami  peopUnl  province  of 
aJl : it  It  full  of  fruiiml  valleys  and  gently  undulating  hills, 
on  w hich  rice  I*  grown  In  terraces,  almost  to  their  sum- 
mits. and  iKiumlrii  \V.  by  lofty  mountains,  crowned  with 
towers  and  nagurlnt.or  having  their  pinnacles  enveloped  iu 
fleecy  cloou*  tlui-nAon,  Is  a province  of  great  extent, 
and  well  cultivated  : tjuang-ai  and  Quang-nan,  extend- 
ing from  144“  N.  to  nearly  17°,  are  almosf  exclusively 
the  countries  r>f  tV  surar  cane  and  the  lea  tree.  The 
banks  of  the  river  of  Hue.  though  beautlUil,  arc  tnur* 
indetrtod  to  art  than  to  nature ; they  abounu  in  orna- 
mental garden!,  l.'Ud  out  amongst  groves  of  cocoa,  areca, 
Ikanan.t,  and  Iwtmboo,  and  mws  of  hibiscus.  At  Turon, 
and  in  mr>»t  of  the  N.  of  ('ochin  ('blna,  there  is  a degr<*e 
of  sterility  not  met  with  in  the  S. ; but  the  whole  coun- 
try is  apparently  inferior  In  fertility  to  that  of  Siam. 
Tonquin  has  been  very  imperfi.'ctly  examined  by  Eu- 
ropeans, but  is  the  most  populous  province  ; tliercforc, 
most  probably,  of  superior  fertility  and  cultivation. 
(Crat^/iird..foum.,  pp  4<jn.4<)l. ; Finlayson,  pp.  21i9.  349.  ; 
IFA/7r,  Voyage,  p.  74. ; Arroirsmith's  I.ondtm  AUas.} 

Aniftiaia.  — Tlic  elephant,  rhinoeoros,  tiger,  leopard, 
buffalo,  bear,  horse,  deer,  goat,  Ac.,  are  natives  of 
Anam.  There  are  no  j«*kals  nor  foxes ; nor  hares,  but  a 
profusion  of  other  kinds  of  game.  Gr(>at  numlxTs  of 
monkeys  and  baboons  are  fuuud  hi  tlic  woods  : one  largo 
and  powerful  species  seems  to  lx;  |>cruliar  to  t.\>chm 
Chinn  ; the  dog  arwl  cat,  which  are  also  natives,  arc  do- 
mesticated : cicpluuiK  arc  usetiinwar.  Peacocks,  jiar- 
rots,  and  a variety  of  birds  of  the  richest  plumage,  in- 
habit tile  forests  ; curlews,  plovers,  *c.  the  shores  ; and 
amiatic  Iflrds  of  all  dcuTiptions.  the  riven.  Alllgaiora 
InhaWt  th«-  larger  rivers  ; the  co6r<i.rfc-cu^/A).  and  se- 
veral other  iarg»'  and  venomous  icrp<'nt«.  Infest  the  emm- 
try.  The  seas  aliound  with  an  inexhaustible  supply  of 
tish,  and  iifTord  subsistence  tu  a large  |Mirtkui  of  the 
population ; .amongst  the  species  are.  the  (lying  llsli, 
scor(»lon  fish  (remarkably  and  lieautifully  varieeated), 
nuuigu  fish  of  Bengal,  Ac.,  with  soles,  mulieU,  and  many 
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♦>thpr»  fomniar  to  us:  shrimps  and  rrawQsh  arc*  r«>r)’ 
nne ; and  inoilusc*.  in  lari^c  quantillrs.  an?  takm  fur 
food.  Mosquil<M>s  and  oth«T  fnspct*  nlK>uml  in  K'ri'at 
quantities.  {Cnttrfurd,  Journ.,  pp.  47H.47T*.;  ^.irroir, 
t'oyagf,  p.  312.  ; FhUuvsun,  p.  411.;  IVhilr,  foyagt", 
up.  r3->IOK  237—311.;  .u.  rf<*  Jl.iitf’fiiiiriUf,  JournrJ  t/e 
2d  Xnvigatiun  aiUonr  la  Globa,  2 voU.  4to.,  Parii,  l‘*37, 
vol.  i.  i«.  2«l.) 

7^*  Ftoph:  rontUt  of  seroral  races  : — 1.  tlie  Cochm  < 
Chiuatc,  and  TottqHtnesa,  who  are  sidinnr  in  permit),  and 
most  of  tlirir  haliit4  and  customs,  to  tin:  Chinese ; 2.  the 
Cambotljuns.  in jphj  sic.al  qu.iHtics,  manners,  &c..  tmm*  rc- 
semldimt  lh«;  Stame»e;  3.  tl»e  Mtft  raca,  inhabillng  the 
mountainous  country  iartwern  Cochin  China  and  Cam- 
Ixalja;  believed  by  some  to  have  ttoon  the  ab<jriginrs, 
said  to  bo  black  like  the  CafTtes,  and  in  a savagt'  state. 
Besides  the  native  raws,  there  are  23,001)  Cldncse,  who  1 
Work  the  mines  and  trade  in  metals  in  T«m<piiii,  and 
many  others  who  are  seUit'd  in  the  commercial  towns, 
but  mostly  in  the  N.  prosiuces  ; the  other  slr-'ingrrs  are 
chiefly  Malays,  about  A.OOO  In  the  8.  parts  of  f‘ambiMl);L, 
and  PortugU4>se.  (Sec  Crau’fttrd,  pp.  404—470.;  Atialic 
Jonm.,  tv.  340.). 

1‘hyiical  Qualitu's.  — According  to  Mr.  Finhiyson,  the 
inaju'rltyof  the  lnhabtt.ints  an?  of  Malay  origin.  * Heoij-  [ 
serves,  “ that  the  men  average  ft  h’Ct  2 j Inches  in  height, 
which  is  below  the  tmllnary  standard  of  tlie  Malays  ami 
Siamese;  they  are  less  bulky  .and  clumsy  than  the  latter, 
but  «>f  a somewhat  Sfjuat  figure.  Their  upper  extrem-  ^ 
ities  are  lung,  their  lower  ones  short  and  stout;  they  are  i 
not  fat ; their  muscular  system  Is  large  and  well  de-  j 
velopeti.  Head  and  fitre  t>nth  nearly  round  ; the  longl*  I 
tiidinal  and  transverse  diameters  of  each  being  nearly  ' 
equal ; forehead  short  oiul  bn»ail,  clieek'bimcs  w ide,  hut 
not  particularly  salient,  chin  largi>  and  broad;  but  the 
conmf>id  pror*-tt  of  the  lower  jaw  has  not  the  fulness 
apparent  in  the  Mal.iys  and  Siamese,  and  the  affinity  in 
tnls  res)>eet  to  the  Tartar  raccis  still  less.  Eyes  niunder 
and  stnailpr  than  those  of  tite  i'hincw?  and  Si.uni*.sc, 
more  lively  and  intensely  black ; lips  moderat«'ly  thick; 
hair  on  the  scalp  copious,  black,  and  coarse;  beard 
grisly  and  thin,  and  no  hair  on  the  cheeks.  Tin: 
colour  of  the  skin  Is  olive,  and  very  often,  especially  in 
the  females  (who  are  suim-tiines  really  hand»ome\  the 
complexion  is  no  d<\rker  than  that  oftnc  inhabitants  of 
the  .*1.  of  Europe.”  (.See  Finlayton.  pp.  TD**.  374— 37i4.) 
I’hey  are  Intelligent  — without  much  origin.ality  or 
Invention  ; but  exhibiting  a very  grc.nt  aptitude  for  Imb 
tatiun.  Cf  their  disimsliion,  such  conflicting  statements 
have  lK?en  made  by  toose  who  have  cx|>ericnc(.'d  either  a 
handsome  or  an  unhandsome  reception  from  them,  th.it 
It  is  difficult  to  come  to  any  conclusion.  They  are 
sprightly,  aniin.vted,  gixul-humnured,  and  altogether  d«'s- 
tltute  of  the  solemn  re*;erTe  of  the  Chineae;  always 
laughing  and  chattering,  volatile,  capricious  and  change- 
able, v«ui.  and  endued  with  considerable  national  pride. 
Cmw-furd  and  Kliilayson  say  that  they  are  mild,  oocile, 
and  Inoffi-nsive ; (no  travellers  have  arcuseU  them  of 
ferocity  ;)  alfable.  kind,  and  attentive  to  strangers  ; and 
the  lower  orders  nut  r.ipaclous,  although  a des(*nt{e, 
IlltlKTal.  and  avaricious  r«)rernment  has  unquestionably 
made  all  within  the  Inauence  of  the  court  the  most 
arrant  thieves.  In  their  manners  and  iM'haviour.  the 
Anamese  arc  polite  and  graceful ; but  punctilious  and 
ceremonious.  (/6frf.  pp.  ‘iixi— v9il.  .374.  JW,  3K4.  ; 
furd,  pp.  4S|.  4*^,  4‘*9. ; Wkitf,  FoyayCt  P-  2fi£>. ; Bar- 
row,  Voyagi',  p.  iS7.) 

OccMftaiioHs,  Ae,— Agriculture— liicf.  — nice,  which  U 
here  tlie  *•  staff  or  llfe.'^  forms  tliemain  article  of  culture. 
There  are  six  different  sorts  grown  ; two  on  the  uplands, 
used  for  eunfectloiiery,  and  yielding  only  one  crop  an- 
nually; the  other  sorts  yiclu  fri*m  two  to  five  crops  a 
year  ; but  generally  two,  one  In  April,  and  another  In 
October ; or  three,  where  the  Inundations  have  been 
profuse.  Maize,  cotton,  yams,  sweet  potatoes,  pulse, 
and  fruU,  arc  the  other  articles  of  general  culture. 

Sugar.  — 'Hrc  sugar-cane  is  cultivated  by  the  Cochin 
Chliie.*e  only,  ai»d  a very  Inferior,  dark,  clayey  pr«xhiee 
obtained,  ftiost  of  the  cinnamon  th.it  is  expnrtml  Is  citUI- 
vaied  ; tobacco,  capsicum,  pepper  of  a rery  good  quality 
In  the  centr.il  provinces. arc  other  chief objectsoftlllage: 
no  coffi"4*  Is  grown,  exr«  pt  hi  n few  g.-irdens  near  Mud. 

Silk.  — Baw  silk  is  producetl  In  large  aiuintities  in 
Touqiiin  and  Cochin  l*hii;;L  The  cr>>una  U but  In- 
differently illletl ; near  Sai-gon.  it  is  in  many  small 

Eatchvs  of  about  half  an  .acre,  the  rice  grounds  being 
oundcil  bv  ditehes.  Agricultural  labour  Is  almost 
wholly  |M'rfomicd  by  women;  they  guide  the  plough, 
which  is  ctr.'iwn  by  a bufftlo.  plant  tlic  rice,  Imild  nml 
rep.iir  the  cottages,  &c.,  amt  arc  entrU'.tcHi  with  all  the 
household  roncema  Their  p.ay,  05  well  as  that  of  U- 
b<)urers  of  the  other  sex,  Is  I mat  a day  with  fond,  or 
3 mat  witimut  it.  (Armiir,  pp.301.  315.  31G. ; tl'biu, 

* Mr.  PnHram  was  a nirgron,  who  accMnpaoiatl  Mr-  t'ravfhrd 

(n  hw  MTilwjnr  in  IHW,  and,  aaan  anatomUt,  hit  ofilnkn  it  daMrUng 
of  ilw  gr«wint  aitcnbon 
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Fifyagf,  p,  193-302.  ; Cratr/urd.  pp.  474— 476.  621.; 
Finlaysun,  ]».  32C.) 

Cattle  itrct'tling.  — The  buffalo  is  domestlealed,  and 
is  useful  in  agriculture ; the  ox  is  of  a small  retldish-bruw  n 
kind,  but  not  usi**!  as  foiHl,  T>,-t*f  not  Udng  commonly 
eat«*n : a small  species  of  goat  li  kept ; but  sheep  an* 
very  rare  and  extremely  inferior  The  hug  is  a very 
favourite  animal;  the  breed  is  the  Ch!ni>se,  and  re- 
markably fine:  at  liui,  hogs  are  nlw.iyt  stall-fed,  and 
M?Uloin  suffered  to  rmim  at  large.  The  liorsr.  of  an  Infe- 
rior brcxxl.  is  nsctl  only  f«ir  riding,  being  unfit  for  cav.alry 
service ; there  are  ndtlicr  nssr#  nor  mules. 

Poultry.  — Poultry,  in  large  numbers,  are  kept  every 
where  ; those  at  Sai-gon  an*  said  to  be  amongst  the  finest 
In  India  ; ge«*to  are  not  so  common  as  ducks  or  fowls  ; 
the  game  cm'ks  are  traincs!  for  fighting.  (See  Craujurd, 
pp.  47><,  479.  ; Barrotr,  p.  3H'. ; H'hile,  pp.  2ft« — 2W».) 

Food,  — 'I’he  diet  of  the  jteople  is  to  European  ideas 

often  gross  and  disgusting  in  a high  degree.  Klee,  le- 
gimies,  ;in<i  fish,  form  the  chief  fuut  of  their  fixxi ; hut 
dogs  and  alligators'  flesh,  rats.  mice.  worm*,  frogs  and 
otiier  reptiles,  maggtiLs,  entrails,  .md  putritl  meats,  are 
among  their  favotirite  dlsliet.  Pork,  boiled  ducks,  and 
fowls,  boiled  and  stewetl  yarn*,  and  sweet  imtatoes,  sugar- 
cane, fruit,  and  much  confectionery,  coni|)ose  groat  (lart 
of  the  rest,  and  tea,  and  rke-wbl»key  (of  wldrli  a great 
deal  is  drunk),  compose  their  usual  bever.vges ; fish- 
pickle  is  their  favourite  condiment,  into  which  nearly 
every  morsel  they  eat  is  plunged  ; clepKanls’  flesh  is  eaten 
only  by  the  s^jverelgn  and  iiobilitv.  Milk  is  not  used 
at  .all,  and  ei;gs  are  nut  ralmd  until  they  are  rotten,  or 
nearly  hatrlnd.  'Hiey  take  two  meals  n <Uy  ; one  at  U or 
10  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  other  at  sunset.  I'hese 
they  t.ikc  In  the  open  air,  p'liernlly  in  front  of  their 
houses,  and  vat  with  chop.sticks  tipptd  with  ivory  or 
metal.  p<jvcuninp  qiillls,  and  a pidlery  spoon. 

llabiU The  tobacco  th.it  is  erow  it  is  all  used  in  the 

country  ; all  the  men  smoke.  an»l.  as  well  ju  the  women, 
chew  betel  and  areca,  w liieh  either  they  or  their  attend- 
ants  (if  rich)  always  carry  with  them  in  boxes  or  large 
purses  for  the  express  purpose.  In  their  persons  they 
ore  extremely  dirty,  notwiihstandlng  their  frequent  ab- 
lution: their  unticr  garments  are  never  wavlicd  nor 
ch.inged  until  (hey  drop  to  pieces  ; (heir  nails  are  never 
cut ; their  length  being  an  mdiratlon  of  rank. 

Dttenses.—  'lhe  country  they  inhabit  Is  h<.ilihy 
enough  ; but  their  habits  eiigender  leprosy,  scurvy,  ery- 
si|>el.-u.  and  srroAiU  ; the  diseases  owing  to  the  elllnatu 
are  mostly  of  a felirile  and  intermiltt  nt  character.  ( .See 
^nrroir.  pp.  as7_.31C.;  M *rtc,  p.  227.  ktift. ; Fin- 
tayion,  p.  300. ; Cratr/urd,  pp  4k7,  4iW.;  pp.  38. 

84 — iftO. ; B.  ugninrille,  vol.  i.  pp.  261,  2*-’2.) 

Arit  and  Maaujactures  — llouse-buHding.  — The  In- 
ferior •Iwetllngs  consist  of  nmd  walls,  ihatclirxl  or  covered 
with  bamb'us  leaves  ; the  better  sort  of  Imiises  r.re  of 
wood  nr  briik,  ami  tiled,  but  the  bricks  .are  only  iwtk<xl 
In  the  sun,  and  gl.azrd  w indows  nrcunknckw  n.  Vhe  huu 
of  the  {Wiisiintry  near  Sal-gon  consist  of  wattled  floors, 
raUevi  alhmt  3 or  4 ftnt  above  the  ground,  and  contain 
two  or  tliree  compartments, one  oi  which  Is  a common 
r«.om  ; in  the  otliers  the  family  sleep  on  mats  on  a kind 
of  raised  pl.itform,  ranged  around  the  w;dU.  superior 
residenre.  visited  by  ftir.  Wlutc,  was 30  Act  In  length  by 
i'5  feet  bread,  convivting  of  one  story,  the  sides  of  w ood 
an«l  imniboo  fraiuc-wota.  Tlie  root  of  bamboo  loaves 
projected  10  feel,  ami  screens  of  imattlng  were  attarhe<l 
to  the  earcs,  I'ndcr  this  vcr.UKlah  was  the  general 
parlour ; in«ido  (he  walls  a corridor  ran  all  round  tho 
building,  inelnsing  a stark  of  dormitories  in  die  centre  ; 
at  oncexireinlty  ofihc  house  wasa  large  kitchen,  funiished 
with  a huge  wifoden  pi  sllc  and  mortar  lor  grinding 
rice,  wer.il  small  fire-places  of  rough  stones,  .md  a 
small  platform  where  meals  were  taken.  The  mdinary 
furniture  of  a cottage  consUts  of  a coloured  m.ntting  for 
the  floor,  an  earthen  stove,  .*m  Iron  rice-pot.  and  some 
very  rude  porcelain  and  other  earthenware  arlieies. 
(Sec  Barrotr,  pp.  310—316. ; B’Aifc,  pp.  177—233. ; /'m- 
layton,  pp.  30'’— -350.1 

.VArp.A«/7rfmg.— .The  art  In  w hleh,  above  all  others,  the 
Cm-mn-rhlnese  excel  is  that  of  ship-buildinp.  Their 
vessels,  tlie  construction  of  which,  were  it  not  for  their 
rude  materials,  would  not  disgrace  Enrupe,  are  built  of 
from  h to  ICO  tons  Imrthcn,  tut  mostly  b-  tween  I6and  30 
tons  ; sharp  at  cither  end,  and  the  dork  I.S-t  longer  limn 
the  keel.  Their  Ixiltoms  mostly  consist  of  wicker  w ork. 
covend  on  the  outside  by  acoatinc,  Jlm  h Ihiek,  ofgu/ga/, 
a close  and  duralilc  mixture  of  pitch,  oil.  lime.  Ac.  Tho 
sides  and  d«-ck  are  bound  together  wlthcroM-bulk  head?, 
ami  .'w  till!  larger  vessels  usually  bi-h-ng  to  a jolnt-«lnck 
conijMny  of  merchants,  there  .ire  a.s  ni.iny  sep.irate  holds 
as  owners.  Tho  tUlilug  lK.als  and  others,  50  fi-ti  in  h ngth« 

' are  nud<>  of  .3  long  planks  ext<'ndiiig  from  stem  to  steni, 
' (heir  etlgi  8 morticivl,  tightened  with  wiHdeii  p!n«,  and 
bound  together  by  twisted  bamboo  fibres:  at  e.nch  end 
j they  are  r.iueil  much  higher,  and  painttd,  glldr*!,  ai;d  or- 
namcntctl  with  figures  of  dragims  .ind  serpsmts.  They 
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often  carry  a coTf  r«l  caMn,  built  like  a house  upon  the 
deck  ; from  one  tn  ibreo  sail/  of  mattinit,  H-hich  In  the  N. 
provinces  arc  often  souare  and  more  like  those  of 
Europe;  a wooden  auenor  with  one  Huke,  shrouds  and 
cables  of  rattan,  and  cordage  of  rutr.  During  the  unfa- 
Tourable  monsoon,  the  boats  are  taken  to  pieces,  and 
the  larger  vessels  drawn  up  on  shore  to  eome  distanra. 
The  mt)de  of  rowing,  is  by  pushing,  and  not  pulling,  the 
oars  against  the  water  {IrAj'/e,  p.  200.) : when  there  are 
many  rowers,  they  push  in  regular  siuTesslon,  beginning 
with  the  one  at  the  stem.  The  government  rowers,  who 
are  selected  from  the  army,  are  paid  but  1 qiian  per 
month;  the  boats  that  ply  fur  hire  are  chiefly  conducted 
by  w omen ; Imt  the  very  unfair  and  imgalunl  custom 
prevails,  that  the  men  pay  no  f.vre,  they  being  all  supjMised 
on  government  service.  They  have  nowhtH»led  rarriiiges  ; 
but  people  of  (listitictlun  are  carried  in  a palanquin,  formed 
of  a cotton  net  hainmork,  with  a mattress  and  pillows 
Inside,  covered  in  a large  varnished  canopy,  in  funn 
like  a turtoiscsholl  ; tlic  whole  slung  upou  a long  poic, 
and  carried  on  the  shoulders  of  twci,  four,  or  six  men. 
(.SiN!  irAifc,  pp.  ^13— 25-^.  319. ; Atrruir,  p.  317. ; 


ntom,  p.  3l4~-409.) 

n most  maimfactures.  the  Anamese  are  very  far  behind, 
and  are  superscdeii  by  the  ChiiUNie,  from  whom  they 
dirive  most  of  lln*ir  useful  artlcht.  Sword-handles 


with  very  good  filagree  work,  boxes  of  lacquered  ware, 
iolaiJ  with  |M-arl  or  gold,  purses,  matting,  loskets,  coarse 
silk,  and  very  durable  cotton  stufTs.  belts,  cannon,  iron 


nails,  scissors  of  a rude  kind,  varnish,  ,4c.,  they  can  make  ; 
but  they  cannot  temper  Iron  or  steel,  print  cAllco.or  make 
a malcnlock,  and  deptmd  for  all  their  arms  on  Kiiropt'an 
nations.  {Crauifurd,  p.  44-2.  ; finta^son.  Mutton ; 
/l  Arrc.  p.  2Cl. ; Barratr.  p.317.) 

Trade. — The  Chinese  are  the  butchers,  tailors,  con- 
fectioners. bankers,  money-changers,  and  pedlars  of  the 
empire,  and  are  med  with  in  all  the  towns  with  an  elastic 
|)ole  across  their  shoulder,  and  at  either  end,  a iMuket 
containing  their  wares.  In  the  baxars.  gilt  paper,  fans, 
porrxdain,  drugs,  and  other  China  produce*,  tools,  nec<‘S« 
sarlet  of  life,  and  the  other  articles  ridded  by  the  country, 
are  ^old.  Provisions  are  cheap.  Mr.  \t  hite  found  that, 
at  Sai-gou,  iK>rk  » as  3 cents  per  lb. ; beef.  4 c.  ( Amcric. ) ; 
fowls,  hO  cents  per  doten  ; a fine  deer,  ly  dollar  ; rice,  a 
dollar  a picul  (133  lbs.  Fng.};  ihadidocks  and  lenmits, 
itO  c.  piT  nundrM  ; oranges,  30  c.  per  hand.  Tea  of  Mu^ 
is  sola  In  boats  on  the  rivers,  as  well  as  sandsh,  which, 
with  other  coinlmstible  matter*,  is  not  alIow«i  to  U*kent 
on  shore,  and  the  v.’imUh  merchants  live  constanth  In 
their  covered  home*,  built  on  bamboo  rafts.  The 
fort'ign  trade  is  eompar.'itively  trifling,  and  almost  wholly 
with  the  Chinese ; very  little  with  the  Siamese  or  Euro- 
peans. (/^«/rtus<m.  p.  371.  ; li'hUe,  pp.  212 — 227.  239— 

261.;  Craiz/urd.  p.  510.  > 

y.jwrts.  — From  20,000  to  60, OW)  piriils  of  sugar  ; 
250.000  to  300,000  Ihs.  of  true  cinnamon  rmt  fre«l  from 
its  epldefTnls,  at  50  to  60  quans  j>er  picul;  3,0i<l  piculs 
of  aniseed  from  Cainl'odia ; raw  silk  at  3}  tn  5 quans 
the  catty  (2J  lb.).  200  pTenU  from  Fai-fo,  60  p.  from 
Mu6,  and  1,000  p.  from  Cachan  annually;  cottons  su- 
perior to  those  of  flengal  ; areca,  sph*es,  cardamoms 
ftom  Cambodja,  hogs’  lard,  scented  wcxmIs,  rice,  etlihlo 
birds'  nests,  and  molluscw,  and  the  precinui  metals,  arc 
exported  to  China  : gamboge,  red  dying  wood  from  Ton- 
quin,  ivory,  t>cart.^oms.  hWs,  gum-lac,  gold-dust,  and 
other  metmsin  smaller  quantities  to  other  parts  of  the 
world.  When  Barrow  wrote,  sugar  at  Turon  fetched 
3 dollars,  pepiwr  of  Cochin  China,  6 to  H doll.,  and  rice 
half  a dollar  trie  picul  of  I3M  lbs.  British  manufactures 
then  sold  usually  at  20  tn  W per  cent,  profit,  and  were 
paid  in  silver  ingots.  Ke<ho  wa*  formerly  the  centre 
of  the  Eastern  trade,  and  at  the  rml  of  the  17th  century 
the  English  and  Dutch  had  factories  Uiere,  whence 


thin*  exported  largely. 

fmpitrii The  imports  are  chlefD  manufactured  silks. 

porcelain,  drugs,  a great  quantity  of  gilt  paper,  and  fine 
teas  for  the  upper  nasses.  with  houiehotd,  Ac.  utensils 


from  China  ; spices,  Mndal-wood.  and  tin,  from  Malay ; 
opium  (which  is  however  prohibited)  from  India,  1.50 
cnests  annually,  2-3ds  of  which  are  consumed  in  Ton- 
quin  ; cottons  from  Canton  and  Sincapore  (btit  none  of 
a variety  of  colours  In  the  same  piece,  nor  chinUes) ; 
British  woollens,  chiefly  scarlet,  some  yellow  or  green,  and 
all  coarse ; a few  serges,  and  camlets,  iron  and  arms  from 
Europe;  but  altogether  amounting  to  very  little.  The 
C!hlna  trade  is  chiefly  in  Ke-<^o.  Sal-gon,  11u^,  and  Fal-fn, 
but  the  whole  scarcely  amounts  to  20.000  tons  annually, 
being  little  more  than  half  the  Chinese  trade  with  the 
single  riiy  of  Bangkok  in  Siam. 

Canalt.  — The  transport  of  goods  between  Ke-cho 
and  Ht)6  is  facilitated  ny  a canal,  iHO  miles  in  length, 
*20  yards  in  breadth,  and  almost  straight  ; said  to  be  con- 
structed in  the  reigning  monarch  in  IN12:  near  Hui 
It  is  used  (or  irrigatim  as  weli  as  conveyance.  (Crate- 
fKrtf,  pp.  473 — 477. ; /fitoric  Jotinsa/.  xix.  ( |H2.5).pp.  |34^ 
13>». ; Barrow,  p.  3M. ; FinUt^tom,  p.  404. ; WkiU,  p.  MO.) 


BVfgA/s,  ^c.  — The  picul  U about  ISSk  Iba.  Eng.,  and 
div  Ides  into  100  cattles,  each  equal  to  1 at>d  l-3d  lb.  Cog. 
A U\g  of  rice  weighs  50  rattles. 

Mvnry.  — The  curn-nt  coin  is  the  sepeck,  cast  at 
ebu,  of  a ruiiipuuDd  brittle  metal,  calletl  tho 

base  of  which  U zinc.  It  Is  about  the  size  of  a shilling, 
and  pierced  w Itb  a square  bole  ; by  which  they  are  strung 
in  numbers  togKher,  and  as  they  are  the  only  coin  uso^ 
tliey  form  a very  bulky  and  inconvenient  rordlura. 
Accounts  are  thus  reckoned:  — 60  Mqw^ksBl  mass  (6 
cents),  in  mat  ■*  I quan  (50  emts.)  the  two  latter  units 
arc  imagin.iry.  A Spanish  dollar  it  valued  at  l|  quan  ; 
an  ingot  of  silver,  at  from  27  tn  nuant ; there  are 
jdso  gold  ingots  of  the  same  and  of  (louble  value,  but 
the  eurrenry  Is  subject  to  very  caprirtous  and  roguish 
changes.  (See  M'Ai/c.  Fogage.  pp.  2.57— 259. ; (>a«r- 
/ttrtl i Chapman'f  Voyage  in  Auaitc  Joumai,  iil.  (H17). 
543.) 

PuMic  7?4T.*imi<*z  are  derived  from.  I.  a capitation  tax 
ofl  and  1-inth  quan.  paid  by  every  male  above  I9  years  of 
age : 2.  a lanil-tax  ; 3.  the  rruwn  lands,  w hich  ore  farmed 
by  dlffer»ut  village*  ; 4.  various  contributions,  iropast sod 
foreign  trotle,  Ac.  Thr^c  imi*ostt  are  snudi,  and  there  is 
none  on  exported  sugar : those  in  the  service  of  tba 
govemineiit  arc  exempted  from  them.  The  king  has 
monopolies  of  gold  dust,  ivory,  aitd  rhlnorero*'  boms. 
(See  rrtiir/iirrf.  p.  490. ; M pp.  2.50—357.) 

Goeemtumt  is  an  hereditary  military  lUwpotivm,  in 
which.  how-eTer,  primogeniture  is  more  attended  to  thou 
legitimacy.  The  sovereign  has  the  lUle  of  Emperor. 
The  central  odmlnlstrotloo  under  him  is  cimducted  by 
six  Mamlarinc.  ministers  who  have  charge  of  the 
archives,  religion,  justice,  war,  finance,  and  woo^  and 
foretU.  Be»i<ir*  thi'se,  the  viceroys  of  Tnnqutn  and 
Cambodja.  and  the  Matviarin  q/  F.Upk»nU,  whu  is  piima 
minister,  and  minister  of  foreign  aflUirs,  have  seats  in  the 
supreme  eouneil.  F.arh  prov  iuce  is  dlv  Ided  Into  3 deparU 
menti.  callt^l  f/w-ycti ; each  dep.  into  3 or  4 distrkia, 
called  Tou.  I'he  provincial  governments  are  under  a 
viceroy  of  the  1st  rV-vti  of  Mandarins  (or  mililary  cIms), 
who  has  2 civil  Mandarins  under  him;  each  Ass-gcis  is 
governed  by  2,  and  ewb  ton  by  virve  civil  Mandarin  : th« 
villages  are  governed  by  oflirors  elected  by  the  pea- 
santry. who  are  answerable  for  the  taxes  of  their  con- 
stituents. 

/lanXt.  Ar.  — All  rank  is  official,  and.  although  tn  part 
hereiliUry,  detrends  a step  in  each  surccedlrvg  generation. 
Each  funetlonary  ha*  power  to  inflict  punishment  on  all 
inferior  to  him  tn  rank,  and  unlimited  obt'dleoce  to  this 
power  Is  .Ibplayed  amongst  all  rlasses.  ( See  Crawfur^ 
p.  4W.  ; Finlayton,  p.  3HI.  ; H'kitc,  pp.  264—279. ; AtuUia 
Joumai.  Xix..  p.  ll^.) 

Army.  — The  myal  guard  ennsisti  of  30/4X1  men  and 
800  elephants.  be»lile»  the  provtnrial  troops,  the  nuro- 
tier  of  which  varies.  All  males  are  liable  to  serve,  and  1 
out  nf  3 is  generally  a soldier,  l^ere  is  continually  a 
levy  ofthosi'  iK'tw  een  17  and  20;  and  those  who  are  obliged 
to  s»Tyc.  cannot  leave  the  army  till  age  or  infirmity 
eomiw!  them.  They  are  in  active  service  for  three  suc- 
cesslv'e  years,  and  then  have  leave  of  absence  for  the 
three  next,  whlrh  they  s]>end  with  their  loniilies.  em- 

fdoying  themM'lvea  in  tbe  dU.'Vgi'  of  a small  allotment  of 
and.  granted  hv  government  to  each.  The  standing  army 
was  formerly  l!0>/iOOinen ; but  whim  Crawfurd  visited  tho 
country,  It  was  only  bKween  40,000  and  50.0CMJ  men.  Fin- 
layhon  says.  " they  are  robust,  smart-looking  troops, 
clothod  III  British  scarlet  woollens,  sometimes  tvimed  up 
with  blur  or  yellow,  and  wear  a conical  helmet  ofbasket- 
work,  lacqiiereil  ami  gilt : their  other  arms  are  swords, 
muskets  with  bayonets,  shields^Mid  long  spears,  decoratra 
with  a tuft  of  ml  horse  hair.  Their  cartouche  boxes,  aod 
other  accoutrements,  bear  a similarity  to  those  of  Europe, 
the  di-fensive  arts  of  which,  dliciphne,  Ac.,  were  intro- 
duceii  by  the  French  during  the  last  cvmtury,  who  onca 
supplied  them  with  lO.OTiQ  stand  of  arms.  Much  progress 
was  made  In  military  aflhlrs  by  the  Cochin  Chinese,  and 
the  late  king  eastanumber  of  cannon.  Hoi,  Sal-gon,  and 
some  other  cities,  are  strongly  fortified  (Cratrjurd^ 
pp.  491,  492.  Ac. ; Fintayttm.  p.  343,  344.  ; White,  p.  269.) 

A'ney  — rmuistsof  about  VX)  gun-boats,  carrring  from 
16  to  22  guns,  ICO  large  galleys  of  from  50  to  70  oars,  with 
several  small  swivel  pieces,  and  a 13  or  24  pounder  at 
the  prow,  and  .500  smaller  galleys  somewhat  similarly 
armed-  The  seamen  are  classed  in  regiments  the  same  as 
land  troops.6  of  which  are  on  duty  at  the  capital, and  1 at 
each  of  the  other  principal  forts.  (CVatr/urd.  p.  492.) 

Religion  — of  tne  mass  of  the  people  it  a species  of 
Buddhism  ; the  upper  orders  follow  the  religion  of  Con« 
fbrius.  Christianity  was  introduced  In  1624  by  the  Por- 
tuguese .ieitiits  ; and  there  are  ahruit  425,000  Christiana 
in  the  empire  {Craufitrd),  vlt.  : 300.000  In  Tonquln, 
100,000  in  Owhln-Chlna.  ai»d  about  25.000  in  Camb^a ; 
iHit  they  are  the  most  abject  of  the  peculation,  and  possess 
no  polllkal  weight  whatever.  The  religion  of  the  Anis- 
mi^  does  not  iiffect  their  morals  or  mode  of  life.  Its 
ceremonies  R'cm  to  comlit  In  oflbring  first  ftuiu,  sesmtird 
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woodt,  Ac.,  to  Idol*,  in  burning  gmt  quantities  of  gilt 
paper  at  certain  limos,  slicking  inscriptions  oo  posts, 
trees,  ami  houses,  and  carrying  about  phylacteries,  htkI 
other  sacred  objects.  The  Couin  Chinese  are  very  su« 
pcrstltlous,  and  endeavour  to  appease  the  evli  spirit  more 
tiuin  they  venerate  the  beneficent  one.  They  have  pa- 
godas. and  a poniAcon  t but  their  idols  and  temples  are 
most  commonly  an  image  of  the  Chinese  god  Fo,  inclosed 
in  a small  house  erf  wicker  work,  hung  up  in  a tree,  or 
elevated  on  four  long  posts,  and  approached  br  a Udder. 
Their  priests  are  few,  and  but  little  respected  by  a |>cople 
who  treat  manyoftheir  gods  with  contempt.  In  Chiampa 
( TVrdffspa),  the  S.  part  of  Cochin  China,  Indian  and  not 
Chinese  gods  are  the  objects  of  worship.  (Airrcir, 
pp.  3'pi— 331.;  Crotcyifrd,  pp.  4C7 — 4fi0.  499.;  tttUayum, 
p.  3H0. ; WkUf,  pp,  50.  212.  275—277.) 

Moralt-  — Mr.  White  observes,  that  theft  is  universal, 
and  murders  not  uncommon.  All  travellers  agree  in  the 
want  of  chastitr  amongst  unmarried  females  ; their  open 
prostitution  neither  degrades  them  in  public  opinion,  nur 
prevents  tlteir  becoming  married,  after  which,  however, 
a strict  watch  is  kept  over  them.  ( White,  p.  281,  282. ; 
l'tniay$on,  p.  300.) 

Juriiprudence.  — The  police  of  the  villages  and  the 
laws  are  administered  by  the  Tillage  chiefs  already 
spt^keo  of  i to  the  towns,  one  of  the  principal  inhabitants 
of  each  street  it  chosen  by  the  rest  as  head  of  the  street, 
and  is  antworable  for  the  good  behaviour  of  all  the  rest 
over  whom  he  is  an  arbitrator.  In  capital  cases,  judg- 
ment rests  with  the  governors  of  the  A«-yns.  or  there  may 
be  appeal  from  them  to  those  of  the  province,  and  ulti- 
mately to  the  royal  council  ; where  all  the  evidence  Is 
scrupulously  re-Mduced.  The  judges  write  and  seal  their 
Individual  opinions  separately,  and  the  emperor  himself 
determines  on  the  case.  No  distinction  is  made  bfrtween 
natives  and  foreigner*,  the  latter  being  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  minister  of  strangers.  The  several  chiefs 
give  attdicnce,  and  receive  petitions  every  day ; but 
presents  to  each  are  necessary  to  obtain  a bearing.  (Sou 
Craxrjuri,  p.  4W. ; White,  p.  282.) 

i'wn/jAmca/i.  — The  bamboo  is  constantly  at  work, 
and  the  caungue,  or  yoke,  for  other  minor  crimes,  which 
is  composed  of  two  pieces  of  wood  10  feet  long,  fastened 
across  ny  two  others,  and  worn  somewhat  tightly  round 
the  neck.  All  capiial  crimes,  as  murder,  robbery,  some- 
times corruption  (excepting  adultery),  are  punished  by 
decapitation:  the  criminals  are  brought  Into  the  bazar, 
or  public  place,  and  placed  in  rows,  each  opposite  a 
bvearti,  dedaiing  the  nature  of  his  crime ; then,  with  one 
low  of  a two-handed  satire,  their  heads  are  successively 
struck  off.  Parties  convlctRdoradultery  are  tied  together 
and  thrown  Into  Ibe  sea.  (See  White,  pp.  44.  281.; 
Crav/urd,  p.  49M.) 

Custums.  4'c.  — Polygamy  is  allowed  ; the  first  wife  la 
the  chief,  the  others  being  mostly  of  inferior  rank  ; the 
rhilJren  of  all  arc.  however,  equalfy  legitimate.  The  richer 
classes  marr)-  at  1.5,  the  poorer  at  20  or  30  yearsof  age.  or 
when  they  can  afford  to  buy  a woman  from  her  friends  ; 
but  women  cannot  bo  married  a^nst  their  own  con- 
sent. Marriage  is  but  a verluiT  contract,  ratified  liy 
exchanging  presents  before  witness4?s,  and  dissolved  as 
readily  by  merely  breaking  a pair  of  chop-sticks,  or  por- 
cupine quills,  berorc  a third  party.  The  remains  of  the 
dead  are  often  laid  out  with  much  pomp  under  a pavilion 
covered  with  silks,  and  surroiuidrd  with  tables  of  the 
choicest  ftuits,  areca,  Ac.,  and  a band  of  music  for  15 
days.  White  garments  are  worn,  and  much  gilt  paper  is 
burnt  at  these  times.  No  native  nor  iurclgticr,  If 
tnarried  there,  ii  allowed  to  quit  the  country.  ( Cratr/urd, 
pp.  469  — 510. ; White,  pp.  282  — 300. ; Asiatic  Jxmntal, 
IT.  p.  15.) 

Amusements,  Public  Tbsfc,  — .Tlie  Anamese  are 

very  fond  of  dramatic  rrpresentatiotu.  which  are  per- 
formed in  pavilions  for  several  days  tni^her  with  lUtle 
loCermlsslon,  and  Co  which  no  entrance-money  U required, 
the  actors  depending  on  volantary  contributions.  The 
plays  consist  of  historical  operatic  pieces,  or  of  a light 
and  comic  dialogue,  intertperted  with  cherrfUl  airs,  each 
concluding  with  a common  chorus.  Their  cUncing  and 
fouslc  is  in  exact  time,  the  Utter  not  destitute  of  melody, 
nor  unlike  some  Scotch  alra  The  instruments  In  use  are 
gongs,  drums,  violins,  flutes,  guitars,  and  trumpets  luffi- 
cienily  harsh  and  grating  ; but  the  applause  is  always  In 
propoftioo  to  the  noise  made.  They  nave  some  notion  of 
sculpture,  the  beet  specimens  of  which  are  seen  on 
tombs.  Thev  are  fond  of  sbqttlw<k  and  football,  o>rk 
and  quail  fighting,  the  tricks  of  jiraglers,  Ac. ; and  the 
upper  ranks  of  elephant,  tiger,  or  buffmo  hunting,  and  fire- 
works, cards,  dice,  *c.,  without,  however,  brtng  addicted 
to  garobitng.'  (S^  Airrou*,  pp.  £>5—300.;  White, 
pp.  301.902.  320.) 

Dreu^  1s  the  same  as  that  of  the  Chinese  before  the 
Tartar  conquest,  conilsting  of  loose  trousers,  tied  round 
the  waist  with  a sash  ; several  loose  frocks  of  different 
lengths,  tbeupperone  the  shortest,  and  having  tong  loose 
sleeves, asmall  close  collar,  and  5 buttons  and  loops;  a bro^ 
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basket-work  hat.  or  a turban  of  crape ; slippers  by  which 
the  feet  are  not  cramped  like  those  of  the  Chinese  ; hair 
long,  and  turned  up  in  a knot  on  the  top  of  the  head. 
Thu  dress  of  lK>th  sexes  it  alike,  only  in  that  of  the 
women  the  frocks  arc  longer,  and  they  w ear  br.ncelels  and 
armlets  of  pearl  or  ivory,  enrringt.  and  other  ornaments. 
Dreu  Is  an  ooject  of  great  attention  with  all  classes. 
(Cratpjurd,  p.  415.;  ifarrutr,  pp.  901.309.;  White, 
p.  2G8. ; Finiayson,  p.  37h.) 

i.avurti«^r.  — Thelanguagc  of  the  Cochin  Chinese,  like 
their  tires*.  Ac.,  has  been  derived  from  that  of  China ; it 
is  monosyllabic,  destitute  of  inflexions,  its  written  cha- 
racter liae  the  former,  although  it  possesses  several 
elements,  as  the  B.  D.  and  H,  w hich  the  i'hinose  are 
unable  to  prormunce.  The  Cambodjans  speakadUrerent 
langu-vgo,  and  the  people  of  Ttiampa  another  ilUtinct 
from  both.  Literature  is  confined  to  Chinese  books, 
chiefly  on  medicine,  and  the  works  of  Confucius. 
{Cratr/urd,  p.  4r,4.  467.  4S4.  ; Barrow,  p.  326.) 

History.  — In  234  D.c.,  this  country  was  conquered  by 
the  Chinese,  who  held  it  till  a.d.  263.  In  1406  it  was 
re-coiiouered  by  the  Chinese,  who  absuidoned  it  again  in 
1428.  to  1471,  Cochin  China  was  completely  subjected 
by  Tonquin  ; but  In  1553.  threw  off  the  yoke,  and,  iintlt 
1748,  was  governed  by  both  a nominal  anil  read  sovereign, 
the  latter  of  whom  was  a military  commander  ami  regent. 
Tile  numliial  sovereigns  then  olttained  the  mastery,  and 
ruled  In  the  mid*t  of  anarchy  till  1774,  when,  in  the  reign 
of  Caung-shuiig,  the  revolution  of  Nliae  ( Yiuyac)  and  hU 
brothers  overturned  their  power.  Bishop  Adrao,  a 
French  missionary,  the  tutor  of  the  late  king’s  son.  ob- 
tained for  him  the  alliance  of  Louis  XV  I.,  and,  with  the 
aid  of  a few  of  his  countrymen,  was  the  main  cause  of  tho 
restoration  of  bis  pupil  Gia-long  to  tho  throne  of  hii  an- 
cestors, on  which  ne  was  firmly  seated  in  1802.  Adran 
reformed  the  jurisprudence,  commenced  public  works, 
surveyed  the  coasts,  promoted  trade,  estalillshed  naval 
arsenals,  and  new  dlscipUued  the  king's  army  : but  dying 
soon  after,  many  of  hU  wholesome  reforms  sank  into 
disuse.  Gia-long  died  In  1819,  and  was  succeeded  hy  an 
illegitim.'ite  son,  who  was  invested,  in  1821,  by  the  court  of 
Peking  with  the  empire  of  Tonquin  and  Cochin  China. 
iCratr/urd,  pp.  505 — 510. ; While,  pp.  84—94.) 

AN.VP.A,  a sea-port  town  and  fortress  of  European 
Russia,  I'ircassla,  on  the  N.E.  coast  of  the  Black  Sea,  47 
m.  S.  B.  Yenlkale,  lat.  44°  54'  52",  long.  37®  W 21"  E. 
Pop.  ex.  of  mtllt'irv,  3,UOO.  The  fortress,  constructed 
by  tbc  'Turks  in  1784,  was  taken  by  the  Russians  in  1791, 
and  in  1BU7,  and  finally  in  1928,  since  which  It  has 
be«'n  definitively  ceded  to  them.  The  houses  ore  mostly 
mere  cabins,  built  of  wood  and  mud.  Tho  inhabitants 
coiuist  of  Circassians,  Turks,  Tartars,  Greeks,  Jews, 
Armenians,  Russians,  Ac.  The  port,  or  rather  road,  is 
nearly  <^>cn.  with  had  holding  ground,  and  to  shallow  as 
to  admit  only  ships  of  small  burden.  Anapa  is  at  present 
principally  important  as  a military  post ; nut  were  tran- 
quillity restore  in  Circassia,  it  would  most  likely  become 
the  seiu  of  a considerable  commerce.  The  exports  arc 
grain,  tallow,  and  butter,  hides,  pedtries,  wax,  Ac. 
{Kiaproth,  Tableau  du  Cauease,  p.  lOO. ; Spencer's  C'rr- 
eassia,  i.  256. ) 

A N CBN  IS,  a town  of  France,  dcp.  Loire  Inferletire,  on 
the  Loire,  21  m.  E.  N.  E.  Nantes.  Pop.  3,667.  It  is  well 
Iniilt,  has  a handsome  college,  on  hospital,  and  barracks. 
There  are  coal  and  iron  mines  in  the  neighbourhood  ; and 
ithasagood  deal  oftra^  in  wine,  vinegar,  brandy  ^timber, 
Ac.  Its  port  serves  as  an  entrr^t  and  station  for  the 
vesiels  navigating  the  Loire.  The  town  Is  commanded 
by  a Gothic  castle  placed  on  a steep  hill. 

ANCBRVILLR.a  town  of  France,  dcp.  Meuse,  II  m. 
S.  8.  W.  Bar-le-Duc.  Pop.  2,211. 

ANCIIULME  (IsLB  or),  tec  LincoLNSRiRi. 

ANCIAONS.atown  ofPorlu^.prov.Trat-os-Montes, 
12  m.  W.  Torre  de  Moncorvo.  r<m.  1,900.  It  is  encircled 
by  walls,  and  has  a castle  and  mineral  springs. 

ANCONA,  a marit.  city  of  luly,  the  third  In  Uin 
States,  cap.  leg.  same  name,  on  the  Adriatic, 
17*  m.  S.  B.  Slnfgaglia.  15  m.  N.  N.  W.  Loreto,  and 
188 m.  N.  E.  Rome.Tat.  4.r>  ST'  4£' N..  long.  IS®  W 35"  E. 
Pop.  24.000,  of  whom  many  are  Jews,  (trocks,  and  Mo- 
hamro^ans.  It  is  the  seat  of  a civil  tribunal,  of  a tri- 
bunal of  original  jurisdiction,  and  of  a bishopric ; is 
built  amphitheatre-wtse,  on  a sloping  pound,  oeclining 
to  the  sea,  between  two  hills,  on  one  of  which  sundi  Its 
cathedral,  on  tho  other  its  citadel ; streets  narrow,  dirty, 
W)d  irregular  ; but  many  houses  spacious  and  elegant ; 

3uay,  fine  ; port  formed  ^ a mole  2JXI0  ft.  in  length.  100 
o.  m breadth,  and  65  above  the  sea,  having  at  its  extre- 
mity a iigbthoosc,  with  a handsome  revolving  light. 
The  mole  bdng  booked  at  the  extremity,  vessels  may  lie 
imm^iatelj  within  the  harbour  In  from*?  to  8 fathoms  ; 
but  It  sh^s  rapidly,  and  vessels  drawing  more  than  15 
or  16  ft.  water  should  anchor  within  a short  dIsUnce  of 
the  entry.  There  is  good  anchorage  ground  about  *ni. 
without  the  mole.  In  10  and  12  fathoms.  On  the  mnie 
stands  a noble  ancient  triumphal  arch.  In  honour  of  the 
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Fmperor  Tmjun,  who  Improvixl  and  mihi-niilu-d  ihc 
town  and  |»ort  ; U l»  formrd  of  larj!!'  hlmk*  of  wliilo 
raarbl<^ : aiid  it  hu  idco  amrthrr  arrh  In  honour  of  I'opo 
B4'n«*dl(t  XIV.  Ttu.*  cattiodrai.  »itUHt<M{on  a Ixdd  prn> 
montnrv  on  Ihn  »Un  of  an  oiirlpnl  U-inidr  of  \ onu*.  ha« 
a ciirioiiK  porcli,  nipfMjftt-d  hjt  two  iiutit  of  I'gjrptiAn 
»rraiiltr}  a rery  aiick*nt  altar,  and  many  fltio  marblv 
pihart.  There*  aro  10  other  churi-h***,  cotiulnlng  roany 
irood  paint i»K>'>  lAconrenU.  a college,  and  tuo  hu»pf- 
tals.  The  p^are  of  the  dHo>;:tte,  (hr  rxchangr.  the 
C0wn«houtr.  ftmi  (hr  fnriiOcatiuui,  particularly  the  ciU- 
del.  are  alto  worthy  of  mHicr. 

It«  manufacture*,  ehirflj  in. the  h\ml<  of  tlje  Jcw^. 
eoiuict  priuditallr  of  wa\.  tallnw,  *tlk  hut*,  and  pa|>er. 
The  harbour  tk  well  a<i  «pt<'<l  for  ImtUliiig  and  rci>afrln».‘ 
khJpk,  and  U friiiurntetl  by  IhoM*  of  all  nuti  Mik.  It  wm> 
made  a free  jwrt  by  Clement  XII..  and  ha»  a more  con- 
aldrrabie  trade  than  any  other  town  on  the  W.  eo.ost  of 
the  .tdriatic.  Venire  earrntrtl.  Oiil«iJe  the  hartKmr  iv 
a Ane  laitaretto.  on  an  artiticial  i*laml.  communfralin»; 
with  the  town  byabridjie.  The  murkrt-piaceii  (paciiHi*. 
and  the  town  i*  well  funiifch«l  with  cheap  and  giH^d  pro- 
eiiloH*.  The  women  are  laid  to  Iw  rrniarkalde  for  their 
beauty.  Thoinioii  (7”*ro  Juurmyt  m Italt/,  ol»- 
aerre*.  “ It  aas  an  amuking  leene  to  j»act*  along  the 
wharf*,  (o  lUten  to  the  atrain  of  the  tiny  mandollm*.  or 
the  deri'cr  tone*  of  the  euHar.  joineti  to  the  patriotic 
amiR  of  kome  poor  (intA.  or  the  more  refined  Itaban 
ditty  ; while  a medley  trroup  wert*  •ometime*  Hhh  col- 
lected in  a (rreek  my»tica  or  an  Italian  fchira,  dancing, 
whirling,  and  kiamtdng  to  the  mu«tr  of  kome  half  dozen 
»oicei.  or  the  tiuUiug  of  the  S|ianikl»  guitar.” 

Ancona  l»  *aid.  by  Str.*tbo,  to  hate  Umi  founded  be  n 
colony  of  Syracmans  In  the  time  of  l)ionyftiU!i.  'I  he 
Komatis  eftatdisbed  t!ietn»r1re«  in  It.  u.  c.  2r»H.  Being 
^wtly  regnrd**d  .11  a natal  station  of  great  lmi>ortAnre, 
Trajan  «>X|tendtMl  Urge  (umi  upon  It,  and  liullt  the  mole. 
A. I),  it  was  ocntpirtl  by  the  Loml>ard«  ; in  *<l<j  it 
was  Mrked  by  the  Jdutiu'lniani  ; and  it  afterward* 
f«)rmod  an  indep^mdent  republic  till  1\12,  w hen  Hernar- 
dinn  llarba.  und«T  pretext  of  defending  It  against  the 
Turk*  (having  builtthe  citadel  whlrli  entirely  command* 
the  tuwnb  piarM  ft  in  tlie  hands  <jf  the  I’oi**'* 
it  was  taken  by  the  French  and  In  Will  formi*«l  (he 
chief  city  of  the  dcp.  of  the  Metauro,  In  l^U.  it  w.i« 
resiorotl  to  the  Papal  see.  In  Feb-.  1 ■•S’i,  a detachreenl  of 
F'rrnrh  troops  landed  unexpert(*di) . and  took  |Kis»i's<i(>n 
of  the  citadel ; which  the  French  gf»roriimenl  announc.*.! 
Itk  reftobition  to  retain  so  long  .\s  any  .Austrian  troops  re- 
inainrHl  within  the  Papal  termurlcs  ; the  latter,  however, 
having  been  withdrawn,  the  Frem-h  es*acu-«t'tl  the  town 
in  the  course  of  iw3'd.  {ItumpotJi  Cnrogr^n  ifeU'  Ilaha, 
vol.  i.  p.  wo.  : Fortylh't  Italy.  ; ThoinMim’f  Tiro 
Joumrun  in  Italtt,  S(c  Lond.  pp.  to  iVJ. ) 

ANCV-I.K-FKAN'C.  a town  of  France,  dem  Yonne. 
cap.  cant,  on  the  canal  of  Burgundy,  10  m.  H.E.  Tonnerre. 
Pop.  It  is  neat  and  well  built,  but  if  chlefir 

remark,iblc  for  the  m.imlficent  castle  In  It#  vicinity,  built 
after  the  th*»Igns  of  Primaticclo,  belon^ng  to  the  de- 
scendonts  of  Io>uvols,  minister  of  Louis  X I V.  It  is  sur- 
rounded byabcauiifulpark.audiusfinegardi-nt.  {Hugo, 
art.  Yonrw. 

AND.AI)  KHAN,  a town  of  Indejiendent  Tartarr. 
Khanat  uf  Khokan.  on  the  .SIhoun  iJaTartrt),  VAin. 
Khokan,  lat.  41°  W N.,  long.  71°  27'  V.  It  U summnded 
by  gardens,  and  !•  a place  of  considerable  size  and  an- 
tiqnlty. 

ANOALI'SIA.  (so  called,  cither  from  the  Van«l.ils 
who  settled  hero  In  the  fifth  cent.,  or  from  an  Araldc 
word,  signifying  Land  of  thr  lfV#f,  the  m*wt  S.  dl 
vision  of  Spain,  compiiilng  the  four  Moiirish  kingdoms 
of  .SevUlr.  ('ordova.  Jaen.  and  firanaila,  between  HiT’O' 
and  38 -'34'  N.  lal.,and  1°  37'  and  7^  24'  \V.  long.,  having 
N.  Rstreinailura  and  lot  Mancha;  K.  Murcia;  W.  Por- 
tugal i and  S.  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  the  Str.  uf  Oibraltar, 
and  the  Mediterranean  : b*ngth.  K.  to  W..  al>out  3Vfm.; 
greatest  breadth  nearly  200  m.  : are.a.  ?7.1'*3sq-  m.  Pop. 
about  2,400,000.  It  is  at  present  divided  Into  eight  pri»- 
vlnces,  viz.  — Seville.  C.-wfi.  Cordova.  f^rana^I.t.  Jr.«  n. 
Malaga.  Ahnerla,  and  Huelva.  Its  chief  eiiii-t  are 
Kevllle.  CavUz,  Cordova.  JacQ.  Almeria,  Gr.anaiLi.  ^I.i- 
loga,  liu'iva,  and  Gibraltar.  Two  range#  of  mount.iios 
traverse  It  fr*im  E.  to  W.;  the  roost  S.  of  these  ranges  Is 
the  loftiest,  and  has  several  points  rovcrevl  with  f>cr{>etual 
snow;  thehighest.  Mulaharen,  being  11.078  ft. above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  The  Sierra  Morrn.v  belong*  to  the  N. 
chain,  and  forms  part  of  the  N . boundary  of  the  dUtrict. 
Ib8wi,*cn  these  two  ranges  fiows  the  Giimlthiuirir,  by 
far  the  largest  of  the  AiirtAluslan  rivers,  and  s«clh*d  by 
numerotu  iircoms  from  the  lateral  vattlcs  oyicnlug  into 
Its  luuin.  There  arc  iiumenms  •m.'UI  lake*.  On  the 
coast,  the  rllmate  is  hot  and  oppr«*^lvo;  but  N.  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada,  the  temperature  is  more  etjunble.  and 
Cooler,  althotigh  it  never  freeTos.  T!»c  prlnilllve  rocks 
»if  the  lilgh  S.  inounUins  are  chiefly  mica-slate.  gn«iss, 
»nd  clay-kiote,  covered  in  some  partsby  black-transitiun 


limeM^me,  containing  sulplmri-t  of  leal,  .‘terpiuilinw 
marlile,  ami  alat>a«ter,  are  found  in  <>ran.vd.i ; anti  therr 
are  numerous  mines,  that  cith  r produce,  or  tiave  pio- 
dueeri,  g*>ld,  sliver,  copper,  antiroonv,  mercury.  Iron, 
le.'sd.  vitriol,  coal..vnd  culpl.iir  ; iHit.  with  the  eicr-)i(iori 
of  the  leail  mines  of  Adra,  near  Malaga,  they  arc 
at  pre»nit  mostly  In  a neglected  state.  The  vc^rt.i- 
tlon  (>artal>ek  uf  the  Kitro{>can  .and  .AfHc.vn  characters  : 
mastic,  olive,  myrtle,  palms,  Isananos.  Ac.,  abruimt  in 
the  central  port*  of  the  country,  but  on  tlie  S.  shore# 
those  numnoti  to  Fumfie  atmosl  wholly  diupfiear,  and 
the  vugir-c.-;nc  anil  crKtun  are  ciilliv.nted.  M heat,  Icvr- 
ley,  Iruits  of  ali  torts,  and  wiiti**,  arc  a)mtid.ti)tly' pn- 
dtirwl ; the  chief  wines  arc  tiiusc  of  Xere*  (sherry), 
I’ojarete,  Malaga,  Moutilla,  Ac.:  silk  is  also  an  article 
(»f  roii'hler.ible  « uUure.  There  are  many  rich  {>a*ture- 
[ hands  ; and  llie  rattle  and  hone*.  esiH**  tally  the  latter,  are 
renowned  as  amongst  the  tiest  in  .Spain.  *]1ic  woif  arui 
boar  .ire  Uie  onU-fonnid>blewildHnlmals  : there  is  plenty 
of  game,  an  abimdance  of  fish,  and  mine  of  the  nni-t 
venomous  reptiles  ; the  cm-hineal  Inaert  I*  succetvfulty 
cultivated  ii«*ar  Cadiz.  Most  part  of  the  rovmtry  is 
;tarceUv*(l  out  into  vast  (*«t.-ites,  b>*longingtu  grandevs,  tl.o 
church,  and  corporations.  Agriculture  is  in  a very 
backward  state.  The  greater  part  of  the  rmiiitr)'  it  ap- 
propriated to  p.asture.  the  traveller  riftcn  journeying 
many  udle*  without  seeing  a single  house,  or  any  svnip- 
toms  t>f  cultivation:  ami,  notwithstanding  the  fertility  of 
the  soil,  there  is  annually  n considerable  imiwrution  of 
corn  from  the  opposite  coast  of  .Africa,  Sicily,  and 
the  Black  Roa.  The  occujderi  of  the  land  tnottly  live 
togetiier  in  towns  and  vilhaget ; their  rents  are  usually 
jiaid  oil  the  mrtujfcr  principle,  and  they  are  at  oiir« 
Ignorant  ami  (Knir  ; the  iniiabitants  of  the  mountainous 
and  less  fcrtilo  divtricts  are.  as  might  Iw  expected,  the 
most  induvtrious.  The  chief  matiufarturrs  arc  those  of 
I woolirnt,  silk,  and  leather  ; and  Imt  for  npprcsslre  cus- 
toms laws,  there  would  be  a considerable  tnsdv*  l>nh 
I with  other  parts  of  Spain  and  foreign  cuuntric*.  Cadiz 
It  the  rhief  |Mir(. 

I The  Andalusians  are  a mixed  race,  d -seemlcrl  frotn 
; Afrlrans.  ('arth-tginians,  Homan*.  Guths,  Vamlals,  and 
Mmin.  They  ret.-vin  mvicb  re»<  ml>l  vnee,  ladh  In  {htsoii 
and  manners,  to  the  latter  ; although  light  hair,  eye*  .and 
complexion*,  are  by  no  mean*  unfrequeitt.  M hen  they 
have  any  motive  to  exertion,  tlicy  are  not  deflcUnit 
in  ImliKtry,  and  are  Inb-ltigent  and  Imaginative. 
.\nd.ilnsia  na#  produced  many  g<Kul  mvets  anti  di't.n- 
giiishcit  men  In  all  age* : —Trajan,  the  Scuecas,  .tuj 
.Sillui  ItaHcut  were  luitivesof  this  prnv.  with  Miirli!  >, 
the  ivainter.  and  some  of  thebe*t  lyric  authors  of  nunU m 
Spain,  ^^/lnano.  Tou'nsrwt't  Spain,  U.  238. : Malte- 
Brun,  ; and  zer  Sfain.) 

.■kSDA.MAN  ISLANU.S,  a lengthened  ivarrow  group 
of  Islands,  none  of  whh'h  are  of  any  very  convlderable 
magnitude,  inthcE.  part  of  the  Bay  of  stu-tchiiig 

N.  and  S.,  1‘etwcen  10°  30'  aixl  J3‘-^  N.  lat..  Under 
about  02°  .V)'  E.  long.  They  are  within  tlie  full  swct  p 
of  the  S.  \V.  monsoon,  and  are  wa*iied  for  eight  months 
a year  by  incessant  rains.  Tl>ey  province  many  large 
trees,  that  miglit  ftirnish  (imivor  and  planks  K>r  tlie 
construction  nr  ships,  and  for  (he  flne#t  rabinci  work. 
The  Qu-idrupedi  are  btil  few.  consisting  principally  of 
a diminutive  breevt  of  swine  and  r.il*.  .\moiig  Uk*  birds 
Is  the  swollnw,  that  pnaluces  the  edible  !»<**(*  so  higldy 
esteemed  in  fTiliu.  Fish  are  geocrallr  plentiful,  hut 
occasionally  scarve.  The  Inbahltants,  who  are  not  sup- 
p»»«vd  to  exceed  2.W10  or  3,000  in  number.  »cv*ro  to  la*  a 
p<‘cillar  race  In  tho  lowest  state  of  Ivarbarism . They 
seldom  exeeed  5 feet  in  height,  have  protuberant  belliea, 
l-mL»  di*prn)vorlionaUy  slender,  skiii  a deep  sooty  Uack, 
hair  woofly,  note  flat,  lips  thick,  eye*  small  and  revi, 
their  counien.vnce*  exhiidting  the  extreme  uf  wretched- 
ness — a mixture  of  famine  and  ferocity.  They  go  quite 
naked,  and  are  insensUde  to  shame  from  exposure,  ilicy 
hare  made  no  elfort  tv>  cultivate  the  ground,  and  are 
found  only  on  the  sv'a-roast,  dr|<<*ndlng  i>riucl)»aUr  for 
subsistence  on  flstiing.  Their  Implements  arc  of  th« 
rudest  texture  ; l»ut  they  use  them  with  great  dexterity, 
fuirtlculurl}  in  s|>earing  and  capturing  lith.  'Iliey  havp 
no  utt  iiiil  that  will  resist  Arc,  ami  dress  th«:ir  ftwxl  by 
throwing  It  on  the  live  ember*,  and  devouring  It  half 
broiled.  'Fheir  hahiution#  display  little  more  iiigi  nuiiy 
th.vn  the  de*i*  of  wildbeavts.  Ilefug  much  Uicouimoded 
br  insc'ets,  their  first  ociupatiuu  in  the  morning  is  to 
pluter  their  biHlie.  all  over  with  mud,  w inch,  hardening 
In  the  sun.  forms  an  im|H*urtratdu  armour.  They  loiut 
their  woolly  lie.uU  with  rod  ochre  and  water,  .and,  when 
completely  drevit-d.  have  a most  hideous  app<«aranre. 
They  h.ave  an  intense  hatred  of  strangors,  will)  whom 
they  cannot  be  ptirsuoded  to  bold  .niiy  Intereourrc.  They 
ore  supposed  to  worship  the  sun  and  moon;  andduruig 
stomis  and  (einiM*&ts,  endeavour  to  avert  the  wrath  of 
(iie  d.x;mon  by  wnum  they  *upp:>se  them  to  be  producedi. 
Their  language  Is  peculiar,  and  i*  not  known  to  have  the 
sligtitot  aihnlty  to  any  spoken  iu  India,  or  in  uty  of 
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Aie  Imlian  Itlandt.  Thc}r  hare  bren  Mid  to  br  anthro- 
pophofitti.  but  thU  1»  dniibtflil.  Some  ha«r«  tuppoM-d 
them  to  be  A rure  of  dctfcnc nite  ne^roc*  ; but  tld#  Is  a 
matter  at  lu  which  it  i*  tinpostiblc  to  arrive  nt  any  de- 
finite concitision. 

A Brltisii  ■elllcmetU  was  e^tablUhed  at  Port  Corn- 
vallii,  on  the  largest  of  the  UlaniU,  m-ar  (he  N.  K.  ex- 
tremity of  the  itroup,  in  1799.  The  harbour  is  excellent ; 
aod  toe  settlement  was  di'slgncd  for  the  rece|itlvn  of 
ConvicU  from  Donttal,  and  for  the  stmirity  </f  shipping 
during  the  monsoons  ; but  the  situation  turned  out  so 
very  unhealthy,  as  to  occasion  Its  abandonment  in  I7W. 
Since  then  they  haw  been  but  seldom  visited,  except  in 
l'<24  and  iH'ift,  when  some  of  the  ships,  on  their  way  to 
iiangoon.  touchesl  at  the  islands.  On  one  of  these*  oc- 
casions, the  natives  attacked  a parly  w.atering  with 
the  utmost  fury';  and  were  not  repulsed  without  great 
loss  on  their  side,  and  aRer  they  hod  killed  one  soldier, 
and  wounded  three  others.  (The  above  particulars 
havo  bs*ft»  selected  from  the  excellent  aceoiint  of  Uiesc 
islands,  given  by  5irmcs.  F.mba*$jf  to  Aea,  pp.  137 — I3b. 
4to.  etl. ; see  also  nafHtUv7t’$  fraz^-ffccr.) 

ANDki.Ys  (LKS),  two  towns  of  Kranee,  within  a 
very  short  distance  of  each  other,  dcp.  Kiire,  cap.  arrond. 
one  on  the  .Vine,  and  the  other  a iiitte  ini.ind.  10  nr  II 
m.  K.  Louslcrs.  P»)p.  The  gre.vier  Andely  is 

ill  built,  with  narrow  crooked  streets ; but  U has  a tine 
colleglatechurch.  The  Itrsser  Amtelv  has  to  boast  of  the 
inagnilicent  ruins  of  the  ch&tcaii  Gaillard.  '1  here  arc  ma- 
nufiictures  of  tine  cloth,  kerseymeres,  rateens,  r<»tton  yamj, 
and  paper,  with  lannerles.  Ac.  Nicholas  PoUkSin,  the 
famous  |>Ainter,  was  bom  in  the  hamlet  of  Villcrs,  near 
the  greater  Aiidrly,  in  l.V>|  ; and  a monument  has 
been  erectcil  to  bis  mcmoij  In  that  town. 

ANDKNN  K.S,a  townol  Helgium,  prov.  Namur  on  the 
Maose,  13  in.  P..  N.  K.  Naimff.  Pop.  4,2U3.  Then;  are 
manufactures  of  e.irthcnware  and  p<irrelain.  and  of  pipes 
formed  of  the  clav  found  in  the  neighbourhood. 

ANDEKLKL'ilT.  a neat  well-built  town  of 
near  Rrustcls,  of  which  it  is  in  iart  a sutnirb.  (.Sre  Bat's- 

ltU.!«.) 

ANUKKNACH  (the  Antunoenm  of  the  Romans), 
a town  of  the  PrussLin  prov.  of  Lower  Rhine,  on  the  lefi 
bank  of  the  Kliiue.  10  in.  N.  \V.  I'ohleutz.  Pup.  3,000. 
It  U situati'd  in  a volcanic  cuuntrv.  its  massive  towers, 
turrets,  and  ruined  wails,  being  ,'uimlrabty  suitnl  to  the 
stirobre  scenery  by  which  It  Is  surrounded.  Slnx'ts  narrow 
and  111  paved,  and  the  houses  gloomy,  old.  and  out  of 
repair.  There  is  a fine  old  archway,  sunposcil  to  be 
Roman,  forming  the  gate  of  the  town  on  tne  tide  next 
f'fddenti;  and  U*l<>w  It,  in  a line  towards  the  river,  arc 
the  ruins  of  an  extensive  palace,  or  CJUtle.  supposed  to 
have  been  built  bv  the  fJnths  tixm  after  the  expulsion  of 
the  Romans.  It  ex)K)rts  two  singular  pruductions, 
vii.  mill-stones  made  of  (»oruu«  Uva.  ami  Urge  (|Uanliti(*s 
s»f  |wtundfsi  fw/rt,  deiifunitiuled  trots,  a cement  which, 
when  mixid  with  water,  becomes  as  hard  as  stone. 
The  former  are  in  great  demajid  in  most  parts  of  Europe  ; 
tli«  InUer  is  princri>ally  used  by  the  Dutch  in  the  con- 
slrurilun  of  their  aykes.  but  Is  also  cxportc«i  to  other 
rountrict.  Immense  rafts  of  Umlscr  from  the  German 
foresU,  destlneil  for  the  Low  Countries,  are  formi-d  near 
Andemach.  (Borrutr't  Tour  iJtroug/i  HolUind,  Ac.;ond 
Sekrnbrr's  Rkinf.') 

ANDKS  (THE),  an  tmmenac  mountain 
range,  runa  nlung  the  whole  W.  coast  of  S.  Ame- 
rica covering  with  its  chains,  declivities,  and 
valleys  about  a sixth  part  of  that  continent.  The 
ConbUcra,  a name  .sometimes  given  to  this  chain, 
is  properly  applicable  only  to  the  innermost  and 
and  highest  ridge  of  the  mass. 

Caw  }lorn.  on  Cape  Horn  Island,  in  about  .S.  Ut., 
may  be  considered  as  the  S.  extremity  of  tho  Andes. 
The  most  N.  chain  of  the  tnauntaliu  Is  the  Paramo  * de 
las  Rosas,  whkh  evttends  to  tho  K.  of  I.«akeMararaybu, 
and  terminates  at  about  9^  K.  lat.  The  whole  system 
Is  thus  found  to  extend  lengthwise  over  6.*)  deg.  of  lat. 
Its  width  varies  very  much ; In  some  i«rts  it  ucrupics 
only  between  30  or  40  miles  across.  In  others  it  covers 
With  its  branches  and  valleys  a country  extending  500 
mllef  And  upwards  fnmi  K.  to  W. 

Beginning  our  survey  of  this  mountain  system  at  its 
southern  extremity,  we  fijvl  that  it  commences  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Success,  oi.  the  W.  »hon*s  of  the  Mraits 
of  i/«  Maire,  In  about  W.  long.  Even  the  high  rewky 
mass  which  constitutes  the  isUua  of  staaten  l,an(i,  and 
extends  more  than  a degree  farther  E.,may  be  consider^ 

S Pmrmma,  iwHtrml  itmri  in  llw  diriUviatlr*,  xigniA>v  In  fi-  Ams- 
rW  nrithvr  sd«*m  nor  • htwtii.  Inal  llk«  ih*  PrruvUn  word  rwM 
UinwtM  s muuncairwoi  ^Sr«  corvml  with  tiutiinl  live  , rs|*Ard  to 
U»e  wlndt,  ur]  In  ahkn  aiUmp  cold  |>rrpnuaUy  prv«<u[  . CthSev 
•br  torvU  «otw  thr  *n?  from  1ti/)nn  lu  f»vi 

h^h.  The;  srr,  in  Cart,  lh«  lawrv  040m*  <-«nl>ilrvss.  Know 

ouna  folia  In  Uxui,  but  It  rrmoiaa  onl;  a Crw  tun>ra.  In  this  n^pret 
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as  a continuation  of  this  range,  from  which  It  Is  separated 
only  by  the  Straits  of  I.,r  Maire,  brtwi*cn  30  ana  40  m. 
acroit.  From  the  Capo  of  GcxmI  Sttrrt'ss  the  range  runs 
\V.  along  the  S.  shores  of  King  Charles's  Southland,  the 
most  extensive  of  the  islands  constituting  the  S.  .Vrehi- 
pelago  of  America,  cotmmmly  called  Tierra  del  Kuego. 
It  covers  about  a third  part  or  the  surface  of  that  Island, 
as  well  as  the  whole  of  the  islands  lying  S.  of  it  ; as 
Nnvarin,  Ilnste,  Wollaston.  Hermit,  and  Cope  linni. 
Towards  the  Straits  of  I^'  Maire,  the  range  consists  of 
rocky  hills,  of  no  great  elevation;  but  fartlier  W.  they 
rise  to  an  altitude  it.OOU  or  3,<X10  ft.  (?np<*  Hern  il»eif 
is  a conspicuous  riKk,  with  a ster'p  ascent,  upwArdji  of 
3,00n  ft.  Iiigh.  Mount  Sarmiento,  near  Ma^.ifrn  Chan- 
nel, li  tiie  highest  summit,  ami  rises  about  G,(Xk>.  ft  al>ove 
the  sea. 

In  the  W.  part  of  King  Charles’s  Southiand.  the  range 
extends  over  the  whole  district  S.  and  W.  of  Admiralty 
B.iy.  Farther  W.  it  changes  Its  direction,  runniug  in  a 
N.  W.  direction  as  far  as  the  Frith  of  .Sansalid  i Ancon 
Slnsalidaof  the  Spaniards),  S.  lat.,  ami  73^  W.  long. 
This  part  of  the  range,  vrliose  mean  wldtli  may  be  about 
lOUor  1‘ii)  miles,  U lon^tudinnlly  divided  by  that  porthifi 
of  the  Strait  of  Magalnaens  which  extenos  IVom  Cm)>« 
Froward  to  Cape  Vieioria.  Two  transverse  channels 
divide  the  S.  portion  Into  (wo  islands.  The  E.  or  Magd.ilrn 
('bannci,  separates  Clarence  Island  from  King  Charles's 
.Southland;  and  tho  W.  extends  between  Clarence 
Island  and  South  Desolation  ; tho  latter  bears  titc  name 
of  B.u'bara  Channel.  'I'hat  |uirt  of  tho  range  which 
lies  to  the  N.  E.  of  the  strait  is  Intersected  l>y  two  dee]i 
traiisrervo  inlets.  'Hie  south-eastern,  ralleil  Jerome 
Channel,  teriniiuites  on  the  H.  in  two  large  iagnons. 
called  Otway  and  Skrriug  Waters,  which  are  both 
situated  on  the  eastern  suk*  of  the  Andes  in  the  plaius  of 
Rataguiiia.  By  tids  extensive  tulet  Brunswick  I’enin- 
luiais  divided  from  King  William's  Land.  I'he  N.  W. 
transverse  iolct  bears  the  name  of  .Smyth’s  Channel,  and 
divides  first  King  W illiam's  I.an<lfrom  (Juern  AUelakte's 
Archip4*lago,  and  afterwards  joins  the  Erith  of  Kmsaikl. 
which  likewise  penetrates  tiirou|ih  the  whole  chidn  of 
the  Aih1c«,  and  terminates  with  iu  numerous  branches 
in  tiio  plains  of  i’.it.'tgonia.  S«iUth  of  this  frith  (he 
muuiiUlns  riscsomcwiiat  higher  than  on  King  Ciiarles's 
Southbind,  but  their  mean  elevation  does  not  excoeti 
40(X)  ft.  above  the  sea. 

Tho  mouiitain  range  south  of  the  Frith  of  Sinsalid 
may  be  colled  the  Magaikofns  Andes,  extending  princi- 
pally on  both  sides  the  strait  bearing  that  name.  It 
consists  of  islands  and  jwiiintulas  intersected  by  deep  t'UC 
narrow  arms  of  Uie  sea.  The  summits  of  the  mountains 
nro  cxivered  with  eternal  snow,  (he  snow  line  occurring 
in  these  countries  at  almut  3..VIU  feet  above  tiie  sea. 
The  lower  parts  of  the  mountains  and  the  steep  and 
rocky  shores  of  the  islands  are  partly  covered  w ith  ever- 
green  wiouds;  except  tuw.-irds  (he  ocean,  wlicrc  (111*7 
present  the  as|H*ct  of  bare  block  rocks. 

At  the  Frith  of  .Stnsalld  begins  tlie  uninterrupted  rh.nlo 
of  tho  Andes.  At  tills  place*  it  again  changes  its  directiim, 
running  due  N.  witli  slight  bends  as  far  north  as  (be 
Bight  of  Arica  (Iw-’  H.  lat.).  It  comprehends  (hr  Fata- 
gunion  Andes  b^wcen  5th*’ .md  4th''.  the  southern  Chilean 
Andes  between  4‘/^and35v,  and  tiie  northern  Chilean 
and  Atacamean  Andos  between  35*^  and  S.  lat. 

'I'he  Pota^onian  Andes  extend  from  the  Frith  of  Sin- 
•alid  to  the  N.  comer  of  the  Gulph  of  Ancud.opttosite  the 
island  of  Cbiloe.  Tliey  are  only  known  from  the  side  of 
the  ocean,  whence  they  rise  U>  a considerable  height 
with  on  extremely  steep  ascent.  It  would  seem  as  If 
the  range  in  this  part  once  occupied  a mucli  greater 
breadth,  and  (hat  by  some  extraordinary  convulsmn  Uie 
whole  of  the  western  declivity,  with  the  summits  of  the 
range,  had  been  broken  down  and  buried  bX  the  orran, 
so  that  only  the  eastern  ilectivity  lias  rvmaln4xl  standing. 
The  numerous  and  rocky  islands  w hich  skirt  this  shore  In 
all  Its  exteut.  except  at  the  pratrtided  cape  of  Tret  Montes, 
appear  to  support  such  g supf<osl(ion.  The  eastern 
dedivity  of  the  range  has  not  lieen  examined ; but  what 
we  know  of  it  seems  to  be  sulOrlcnt  to  warrant  the  siip- 
p4jsitlun  that  in  this  part  the  Andes  occupy  a width  of 
only  from  30  to  40  milca.  The  mean  bright  of  the  Fota- 

Smian  Andes  may  be  estimated  at  about  .5,0t0or  6.00U  ft. 

OIK*  of  111  summits  which  have  ocen  mcosuri'd  excotxl 
9.0UU  ft.  Hut  snow  monmains,  and  even  glaciers,  arc 
stntrvl  to  bo  frequent.  The  lower  part  of  tho  declivity 
is  covered  with  trees  and  shrubs,  the  upper  part  bare,  as 
also  those  portions  of  the  shore  which  are  exposed  to  the 
immediate  eflTects  of  the  gales  blowing  from  toe  I'ociflc. 
The  Southern  CktUan  Amies  extend  from  the  most 


tKvT  sm  dWilnaiii«Sal  fimii  the  twiWM,  whirh  entrr  th«  limit*  ef 
«nn«.  Th«|>sran>o*  srv  stnxHl  covMsatl*  mtciofi*<d  in  a 
Ct>jd  (hickfew:  aolhst,  »h«t)  s Ihurk  wiisll  rain  fill*,  scrtio  i.anktl 
with  s defew>k>n  of  iheirm{«(rr.iturv,  Oirj  mi*  «t  H«euU,  or  ju  Mcxict^ 
cte  wn  gsiswiVs.  ilmcv  1 s>  'iJc**n  fonn^  dw  |iru«tnrlsi  vmd  nwM. 
remora,  to  be  s*  cold  ss  if  <•»«>  wcvv  <m  s pwramo.  {UtmtioUt, 
Prr$.  Smt.  it.  p.  tUi.  I JfWo  m ThsttiU',  ssTtt.  p.  14.] 
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K.  ooraeruf  th«  Guluh  of  Ancml  8.  lat.)  to  th«  high 
peak  of  Tupungato  (urar  S3'-'  K.  (at.)-  Towanii  the  S. 
extremity  the  Amle*  keep  fur  some  extent  a distance  ol 
about  ISO  tnile*  from  the  shore*  of  the  PafUic.  the 
greatmt  which  they  attain  in  their  w hole  course  ; but  to- 
ward* the  N.  they  gradually  approach  It  to  within  al>out 
loOmilei.  Between  the  AmVi  and  the  iHorc  are  extensive 
plain*,  from  t,‘iO  > to  2,000  ft.  above  the  tea  ; and  from  these 
plain*  the  mountain*  rite  with  an  extremely  steep  ac- 
clivity to  the  mean  elevation  of  13,000  or  14.WXJ  ft.  above 
the  *ea.  Some  summiu  attain  15,000.  and  even  15.500  ft. 
Thougli  our  knowIedK  rctpeetlng  this  part  of  the  Andes 
be  very  scanty,  it  would  teem  that  they  form  une  extentive 
mats  from  W to  MO  miles  across,  which,  however,  in  its 
upper  part  is  furrowed  by  a longitudinal  valley,  divided 
short  transverse  ridges  into  several  shorter  valleys. 
This  great  mass  of  rocks  is  mostly  clothed  witii  forest  trees 
and  a rich  vegetation  ; but  In  the  intefior  it  presents  only 
ban*  rocks,  nearly  without  plants  of  any  description. 

Three  passes  are  known  to  traverse  the  Chilean  Andes. 
That  farthest  S.  skirts  the  high  volcano  of  Arniuco.  be- 
tween 37^  and  S.  laC.,  leading  from  the  small  town 
of  Tucapel  to  the  great  plains  of  the  Andes.  It  is 
also  used  by  the  aborigine*  inhaUting  those  plains,  who 
bring  to  Ciiile  salt  ami  tome  commoditiea.  The  second 
road  traverses  the  Pasi  del  Planckon,  which  crosses  the 
mountain  ridges  near  35'^  S.  lat.,  beginning  on  the  west 
at  the  village  of  Curico  and  leading  to  the  territory  of 
the  Pehtienches,  who  occupy  the  E.  declivity  of  the 
Andes,  and  thence  to  31e»dosa.  It  is  said  to  be  the 
lowest  of  the  mountain  {Musrs  of  the  Andes,  vegetation 
ascending  up  to  the  highest  part  of  the  road  ; It  is  farther 
staled  to  be  more  gentle  in  its  ascents  and  deicents.  Vet 
it  Is  little  used,  except  by  persons  lra>ling  with  ihc 
Indians  in  the  Pampas.  The  third  riass  is  that  of  PortiUo, 
which  at  first  runs  along  the  river  >Ia}*po,  S.  of  .Santiago, 
the  capital  of  Chire.  and  afterwanls  crosses  the  two  ridges 
of  the  Andes  w hich  enclose  the  valley  of  I'unuyan.  On  the 
\V.  ridge  the  road  rise*  to  M.3G2,  on  the  K.  to  13,‘ilO  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  From  the  latter  it  descends  to 
the  plains,  and  leads  to  Mendoza.  It  is  the  noarrst  way 
between  the  last-mentioned  town  and  .Santiago,  the 
capital  of  Chile,  and  is  therefore  sometimes,  but  not  fre- 
quenily.  used. 

The  high  peak  of  Tupungato  may  be  considered  as 
forming  the  butindar}'  Iw-twcen  the  S.  and  N.  CA«/<*ofi 
Amies.  N.  of  this  summit  the  Andes,  which  farther 
S.  fortn  only  one  enormous  mass  of  rocks,  divide  into  two 
masses,  which  enclose  long  and  w ide  valleys  consUlrrably 
lower  than  the  surrounding  ridges.  The  first  valley  of 
this  de*cri|>tion  is  that  of  Cspallata,  which  extends  about 
IMQ  or  900  miles  S.and  N.  It  Is  traversed  hr  two  rivers  i 
the  ilio  de  Mendoza,  which  fiows  S. ; and  tne  lllo  de  8. 
Juan,  which  runs  N.  Hie  watershed  between  them  lie* 
N.  of  32'-'  S.  Uu  'J'his  valley  is  about  15  miles  In  width, 
and  presents  an  undulating  surface.  It  is  about  6.<iou 
ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  range  E.  of  it, 
called  the  Paramillo  de  UspaHaU,  seems  not  to  excetMl 
10, (Kk)  ft.;  but  the  W.  or  principal  range  attains  H.bOO  ft. 
and  upwards.  The  former  is  about  '25.  and  the  latter 
more  than  70  miles  across.  The  K.  range  has  two 
narrow  brewks,  by  which  the  two  riversof  tho  valleyfind 
their  way  to  the  plains  extending  E. 

Over  these  two  ranges,  and  through  Che  valley  of 
Uspallata,  lie*  the  most  frequented  mountain  road  crossing 
*.ho  Andes.  On  the  west  It  begins  at  the  town  of  Santa 
Rosa,  In  the  valley  of  the  Qulllota  river  (2,C14  ft.  above 
the  sea) ; it  next  follows  the  bed  of  that  river  for  a great 
distance,  and  then  crosses  the  high  range  nearly  at  equal 
distances  from  the  mountain  summits  of  Tupungato  and 
Aconcagua  (between  33'^  and  32^  S.  lat.).  The  Cumbre 
or  highest  point  it  12,454  feet  above  the  Padfle.  llencc 
the  road  descemli  along  the  Hio  dc  Mendoza  Into 
the  valley  of  Uspallata,  pastes  the  Paramillo  range, 
and  enters  the  plaint  near  Villa  Vlciosa.  whence  it  runs 
along  the  last-mentioned  mountain  chain  to  Mendoza 
(2,6(M  ft.  above  the  sea) ; from  Mendoza  it  h'ads  over  the 
Pampas  to  Buenos  .^yres.  Though  much  frequented,  it 
cannot  be  passed  by  carria^s,  and  only  mules  are  used 
fbr  the  transport  of  commodities,  and  by  passengers.  In 
winter  (from  June  to  September)  the  passage  is  very 
dangerous,  on  account  of  the  heavy  falls  of  snow,  whirn 
cause  frequent  losses  of  life  and  property.  The  pass  is 
by  some  named  that  of  the  Cumbre,  and  by  others  of 
Uspallata. 

N.  of  the  valley  of  Uspallata  the  Andes  continue  to  form 
two  ranges,  including  extensive  longitudinal  valleys.  The 
first  ill  order  it  that  of  Agualasta,  of  which  we  know  only 
Chat  its  soil  Is  iterile.  but  Its  mountains  rich  In  metallic 
ores.  Then  follows  the  valley  of  Andalgala,  which  is  en- 
tirely unknown.  The  Utter  extends  to  *23^  S.  Ut.  A great 
number  of  mountain  nass<*s  are  stated  to  exist  over  the 
range  enclosing  tneso  valleys,  which  would  indicate 
that  the  mean  elevation  of  tne  .Audi's  is  here  much 
1ms  than  In  other  parts.  But  none  of  these  p.'uses 
seems  to  be  much  used,  nor  has  any  of  them  been  visited 


by  European  travelleri.  It  is,  however,  known  that 
towards  tho  Pacific  this  rangt-  diH'S  not  dosroiid  with  a 
short  and  rapid  di-clivlty,  as  in  theS.  (.'hiloan  Andos,  but 
hy  table-lands  in  tho  form  of  torracos,  which  near  tlie 
priiici|>ai  chain  are  fi*et  and  more  above  the  sea.  hut 
lower  by  degree*  a*  they  approach  the  ocean,  where  they 
still  form  a shore  from  30  i to  500  feet  high.  Being  fur- 
rowed by  deep  watcr-i-mirses,  these  tabic-lands,  when 
seen  from  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  apiiear  frequently  like 
mountains  of  cuiuideralde  height. 

From  their  fArthest  S.  |*oint  as  far  as  the  N.  point  of 
the  v.xliey  of  Uspallata.  the  Andes  do  not  m-ih1  out  lateral 
branches.  But  from  the  K.  range,  including  the  valleys 
of  .Agitalasta  aiul  AiidolgaU.  Several  ranges  branch  off 
into  the  K.  plains,  and  extend  in  a S.  and  F.  dlrec'.inu  to 
a distance  of  from  *2<H)  to  '250  m.  By  tliese  lateral 
chains  the  countries  extending  K.  of  the  ArHies,  bc(»**eti 
33  and  '23^  S.  lat.,  are  resend  hilly,  and  in  some 
districts  even  mountainous.  In  the  S.  districts  the  height 
of  the  ranges  is  not  considerable,  but  fartiicr  to  the  N.  it 
iocrcaiet  greatly;  and  the  chain,  which  branches  off  At 
the  N.  end  of  the  valley  of  And.xigala,  and  forms  at  presimt 
the  boundary  bidwei'n  the  rcpuldics  of  Buenos  Ayres  and 
Bolivia,  may  attain  a height  of  1U,<  00  ft.  above  the  sea. 
It  terminates  at  no  gre.-U  disUnce  from  the  poiut  wbero 
the  Rio  Grande  enter*  the  Ilio  A'ermejo. 

Betwven  '23'-’  and  30'"'  S.  Ut.  the  principal  range  of  the 
Andes  seems  to  constitute  a single  chain.risinBtoamean 
height  of  above  }.5,"tt)  feet.  In  it  stand*  the  >evailo  do 
(‘hurulque,  which  is  staled  to  rise  I6,.*>4m  ft.  above  the  sea  ; 
but  it  is  probable  that  it  is  at  least  i.UUOft.  higher.  From 
this  cliain  several  lower  and  narrow  ridges  run  E.  t'iUur 
150  m.  The  8.  districts  of  Bolivia  are  in  conscqueucre 
rendered  a succession  of  valleys  and  mountains.  How  - 
ever, these  tkI^s  do  nut  attain  a great  eievAlion  over  the 
plains  on  which  they  rise.  A ruad  travers4*s  the  principal 
chain  ; it  begins  on  the  cr>a*t  of  the  Pacific  at  Ctibga. 
or  Puerto  de  la  Mar,  the  priiwipal  harbour  of  Bolivia, 
passes  over  the  high  Andes  of  Li|Mrt  ouar  the  Tulranu  of 
Atacama,  and  descends  to  Tupiza;  hence  It  runs  to 
Potosi  and  Ultuquisaca.  This  risad  is  mrt  much  usvd.  on 
account  of  the  sterility  of  Uic  surrounding  country,  aiul 
the  difficulty  of  procuring  provender  fur  the  mules  and 
other  animals  ut  burdeu.  In  some  parts  water  too  is  ex- 
tremely scarce. 

Near  3>i^.  8.  lat.  Is  the  mountain  knot  of  Porco.  Here 
begin  the  BuUvian  Andes,  which  extend  to  14*^  S.  Int., 
and  may  be  considered  as  constituting  the  central  portion, 
of  the  whole  mountain  svstem.  In  uu  other  part  doth* 
mountains  attain  an  e<|uaf  height,  nor  do  they  extend  to 
such  a cuusiderablc  breadth.  They  present  here  one 
Imineiue  mass  of  rocks,  extending  in  lengtii  over  six 
deg.  of  lat,  and  measuring  in  breadth  at  the  S.  exlre- 
rally  mure  than  250,  and  at  the  N.  about  200  m.  Tho 
up|wr  part  of  this  enormous  mass  is  between  13,(40 
and  14,100  leet  aliovc  the  level  of  the  sea.  On  its  edges  are 
plactd  numerous  mountain  summits,  which  rise  many 
thousand  feet  alKivc  the  upper  surface  of  the  mass,  so 
that  the  whole  presents  to  Inc  eye  a plain  surrounded 
everywhere  by  tiigh  ridge*.  I'he  mountains  enclosing 
the  plain  at  Its  8.  extremitr  rise  to  a great  eievaUon,  but 
not  so  high  as  those  towaros  the  N.  Tlic  fiiiuous  t'erro 
do  Potosi  is  only  lti,U37  ft.  high,  and  that  of  Porco 
15.913  ft.  In  summer  they  have  no  snow  U|M>n  them. 
The  W.  range  contains  summits  of  much  greater  elevation. 
The  volcano  of  Gualatieri  (near  19^  S.  lat.)  rise*  ‘22.000  ft.j 
and  the  Nevado  dc  Cbuquebamba  (near  15^  S.  lat.)  to 
21,000  ft.  above  the  sea.  The  K.  range  is  still  higher. 
Brtwren  the  Cerro  de  Potosi  and  16''  51/  8.  lat.  none  of 
its  summits  attain  17.UU0  frot  of  elevation,  wliicb  here 
constitutes  the  snow  Une.  But  farther  N.  agreat  number 
of  snow-topped  pt'aks  raise  their  heads  above  the  clouds. 
At  IG'-'  40*  stands  the  Nevado  de  Illimani,  winch  attains 
34,iX>U  feet ; and  farther  north  the  Nevado  de  Zorata, 
which  is  alMUt  a thoitsantl  feet  higher.  The  clevatiou  of 
these  two  summits  has  been  determined  by  Mr.Peniland  ; 
but  he  states  that  there  arc  others  which  seem  not  much 
lower,  esMially  the  Nevado  de  Yanl,  N.  of  Mount 
Zorata.  These  two  high  ranges  run  nearly  parallel  to 
one  another  ; south  of  IT'^  S.  lat.  nearly  due  8.  and  N., 
but  N.  of  that  parallel  S.  8.  K.  and  N.  N.  W.  At  their 
N.  extremity  ( 14-'  B.  lot.)  they  arc  united  by  a transverse 
range,  which  extends  N.  N.  K.  and  8.  8.  AA'.,  and  is 
known  by  the  name  of  Andes  of  Vllcanota.  This  latter 
range  has  several  summits  covered  with  perpetual  snovr, 
but  their  elevation  has  not  been  ascertained. 

Tho  country  enclosed  hy  these  ranges  forms  an  im. 
metiso  alpine  valley,  whose  lowest  ports  are  nearly  I3JKO 
feet  above  the  sea.  It  doe*  not  present  a level  pliiio  ; 
for  those  {H>rtlons  of  it  wlilch  are  contiguous  to  the 
ranges  arc  covered  with  mountains,  or  rather  liills,  rising 
several  hundred  and  in  many  place*  even  athousomi  feet 
above  their  bases.  But  the  internal  district*  preserve  a 
sufficiently  level  (iirface  to  be  railed  n plain.  This  ta 
known  under  the  name  of  the  Valley  of  Titicaca,  or  of  the 
Desaguadero.  Tho  first  dcuomlnation  is  derived  front 
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th«  lake  of  Chat  mene  which  occupice  the  N.  portion  of 
the  T^lej,  covering  about  4.000  »q.  m.  It  is  famous  in 
the  hlsturj  of  Peru  for  the  miraculous  appearance  of 
Manco  Capac,  the  founder  of  iho  Inca  dniasty.  From  Us 
S.  eitremity  issues  a river,  called  the  DesaKuadero. 
which  traverses  the  whole  valley  from  lA^  to  19'^  S.  lat., 
where  it  is  lost  in  a small  lake.  The  lengUi  of  the  valley 
is  upwards  of  300  miles,  but  Us  width  varies.  In  the 

farallcl  of  Puno  (l.A°  W)  it  exceeds  60  mile's,  and  in  lat. 

Mr  it  is  still  wider ; but  from  this  point  to  its  S.  ter* 
mination  it  gradually  narrows,  so  as  in  the  parallel  of 
Oruro  (17^  not  to  exceed  36  m.  Accurduig  to  the 
statement  of  Mr.  Pentland,  the  area  of  this  valley,  in* 
eluding  Che  lake,  exceeds  18,000  sq.  m..  of  w htch  the  lake 
covers  between  a fourth  and  a 6(th  part.  The  surface 
of  the  lake  is  17,796  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

The  ranges  enclosing  the  alpine  valler  of  Titicaca  are 
traversed  by  several  mountain  roatls,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing are  the  roost  frequented  i—^That  through  the  pass 
of  Po/osi,  traversing  the  Puerto  between  (he  Cerro  of 
PoCosl  and  that  of  ffuayna  Potosi.  It  leads  from  Potosl 
to  Oruro.  and  rises  in  its  highest  point  to  H.370  feet. 
The  road  over  the  pass  of  Condur  P«ic*r/o,  between 
Oruro  and  Cochabamba,  rises  In  its  highest  part  to 
133.M)  ft.  above  the  tea.  The  road  through  the  pass  of 
Facuani,  leading  from  La  Pas  to  the  countries  east  of 
die  ridges,  rlK’s  to  16,7i6feeC.  Thu  most  used  rood  Is 
over  the  wrsteni  range,  and  that  through  the  pass  of  J.tu 
GmaUilas,  leading  from  Arica  on  the  const,  ami  Tacna,  to 
I.JS  Pas,  in  Che  volley  of  Titicaca  ; it  traverses  the  range 
at  17^  dip  S.  lat.,  S.  of  {he  N'evado  do  ( hipicani,  where 
it  rtm  to  14.890  ft.  Farther  N.  (I6^^  7'  S.  lat.)  is  another 
road,  which  connecting  Arvquipa  with  l^lno.  attains  in 
the  pass  of  AU04  dc  ToUdo  an  elevation  of  1A,.V78  feet 
above  the  sea. 

Several  lateral  ridges  run  off  from  this  great  mass  of 
rocks  to  the  R.;  but  none  of  them  seems  to  be  distinguished 
by  its  hHght  or  extent,  except  the  Sierra  de  Santa  i-'rux, 
which  detaches  itself  fn>m  the  principal  range  abtiut 
17^  10'  S.  lot.,  and  terminates  near  the  banks  of  the 
Kio  (fuapal  nr  Rio  (iran^.  withiu  a few  leagues  of  the 
town  of  8.  Crus  de  la  Serra.  It  extends  about  MX)  miles, 
and  Is  of  considerable  elevation  in  its  western  part,  w here 
it  forms  the  Nevado  de  Tiuaica.  near  Cochabamba; 
fkrther  east  it  becomes  gradually  lower. 

The  Ferm9ian  Andet  occupy  the  next  place,  extending 
from  14^  to  6^  8.  lat.  Between  these  latitudes  they 
measure  from  400  to  150  m.  In  w idth,  and  their  area  doc^ 
not  pmbablylall  short  ofTOO.dOO  sq.  ro.  On  their  borders 
extend  two  ranges;  of  which  the  K.,  separating  the 
mountain  region  from  the  great  plaint  extending  south 
of  the  .\maion.  branches  off  from  the  E.  extremity  of 
the  .Andes  of  Vllcanota  in  a N.  direction,  it  divides  the 
ailBuents  of  the  Ucayalo  (Torn  those  of  the  Yavatl,  and 
terminates  near  7^  8. ’lot.,  about  ICOro.  from  the  Amaion. 
We  know  very  little  of  this  range,  but  it  does  not  seem 
to  rise  any  where  to  a grtwt  height ; probably  acne  of 
its  summits  exceed  10,000  ft.  above  the  sea. 

The  W.  range  of  the  Peruvian  Andes,  which,  with  its 
W.  declivities,  approaches  the  Pacific  Ocean  to  a distance 
of  SO  miles  or  leM,  must  be  considered  as  the  principal 
ctiaio,  on  account  of  Its  height  and  breadth,  and  l^ause  it 
forms  with  the  N.  ports  of  the  Andes  on  uolnterru|>ted 
chain.  It  may  be  said  to  commence  near  the  Nevado  de 
Chuquebomba,  where  the  Andes  Of  Viicanoia  join  the 
W.  range  of  the  vsdley  of  Titicaca.  It  Is  remarkable 
that  the  Peruvian  Andes  seem  to  be  rather  a coatinn- 
ation  of  the  Andes  of  Vilcanota  than  of  the  great  W. 
chain ; for  near  8.  lat.  and  between  71^  aou  75^  W. 
long,  the  Pentvian  Audes  extend  in  a direction  B.  and 
W.,  whilst  three  degrees  fkrther  8.  the  Bolivian  Andes 
run  8.  and  N.  In  tnis  portion  of  the  Andee  are  some 
very  high  summits.  Besides  the  Nevado  de  Chuque 
homba.  already  noticed,  are  the  Cerro  do  tluoiuloand 
the  (^rro  do  Paritiacocha,  whoso  rlevatioo,  however,  has 
not  been  determined.  Near  75*^  W.  long,  the  principal 
chain  of  the  Andes  declines  to  N.  W.,  and  runs  in  tnat 
Erection  to  the  ncighiwurhood  of  Cape  Parlna,  the  most 
W.  extremity  of  8.  America.  In  the  S.  portion  of  this 
chain  several  summits  rise  ab«>ve  the  snow  line,  but  the 
elevation  of  uune  of  them  has  determined.  The 

best  known  are,  the  Toldode  la  Nleve,  seen  from  Lima, 
to  the  S.  E-  of  which  it  is  situated;  the  Altunehagiia, 
noar  10"  8.  lat.;  and  the  Nevado  do  Haiiyllllas,  7"  50'S, 
lat.  But  between  the  last-namM  snow  peak  and  Mount 
Chimboraxo,  in  the  Andes  of  Ecuador,  or  Xquator  (go  s. 
Uej,  there  is  no  summit  which  attains  tlic  snow  line. 

The  country  lying  between  the  two  outer  ranges  of 
the  Peruvian  Andes  presents  a continual  succession  of 
high  ridges  and  long  valleys,  here  and  there  intermixed 
with  plains  of  moderate  extent.  It  forms  the  best  portion 
of  the  republic  of  Pent.  The  most  remarkable  district 
seems  to  be  Uie  plain  of  Bombnn,  near  II"  S.  lat..  which 
is  13.600  feet  above  the  level  of  (he  sea,  and  extends 
about  18  miles  In  width  from  E.  to  W.,  ana  40  or  SO  from 
a.  to  N.  A great  part  of  this  elevated  plain,  which  Is 


ertclosed  by  two  ridges  of  mountains,  and  on  which  the 
arglferoiu  Cerro  of  Pasco  is  situat*^.  Is  covered  with 
swamps.  The  water  running  off  from  them,  and  irom  the 
elevated  grourtd,  which  frequently  is  c«*vercd  with  snow, 
is  collected  in  several  lakes,  of  which  three  are  especially 
noticed,  as  giving  birth  to  three  considerable  rivers. 
The  farthest  N.  is  the  Lake  of  Llauricocha,  from  which 
the  Amaxon  rises : the  farthest  S.  is  called  the  Lake  of 
Quiluacocha,  which  gives  birth  to  the  8auja  or  Mataro, 
one  of  the  princi^  branches  of  the  LIcayalc.  Between 
these  lakes  is  that  of  ChiquiacMia,  whence  the  Rio 
Huallaga  issues.  The  plain  of  Bombon  is  farther  to  t>e 
considered  as  a mountain  knot,  fi'om  whlclidUTerent  ranges 
branch  off  in  different  directions.  Besides  the  princip^ 
range  of  the  Peruvian  Andes,  which  lies  contiguous  to 
it  on  the  W..  two  mountain  chains  run  off  from  it  to  the 
N..  and  one  to  the  S.  The  most  W.  of  the  two  N.  chains 
runs  nearly  parallel  to  the  principal  range  of  the  Peruvian 
Andes,  and  forms  the  E.  bounoary  of  the  valley  of  tlto 
Maraoon  or  Upper  Amaxon.  It  rU«  to  agreat  elevation, 
but  docs  not  enter  the  snow  line.  Ouo  of  its  farthest  N. 
branches  extends  clc»sc  to  the  banks  of  the  Amaxon, 
where  it  forms  the  famous  Pongo  (catarai't)  of  Man* 
scrichc.  A lateral  rklgc  of  this  chain,  branching  off  from 
it  at  olioutT''’.  runs  K.,  and  terminates  on  the  banks  of  the 
Rio  Iluallan,  where  that  river  forms  its  great  cataract, 
or  jMmgo.  j'he  fartiiest  E.  of  the  N.  chains  separates  tbo 
valley  of  the  HuaMaga  from  the  mimpoMoi  K.Kagramento, 
(raverKHi  by  the  Rio  I'cayaie.  it  is  towards  its  beginning 
in  the  mountain  knot  of  Hombon  of  great  height,  but 
lowers  considerably  farther  N , terminating  between 
6^  and  7"  8.  lat.  at  the  Pongo  of  the  Huallaga.  The  S. 
chain,  issuing  from  the  plain  of  Bombon,  runs  S.  8.  E., 
nearly  parallel  to  theprfnci^  ran^  of  the  Audes.  and 
encloses  the  rich  valley  of  the  Kio  Sanja.  It  terminates 
in  the  most  8.  bend  of  that  river,  about  13^  S.  lat.  and 
74"  W.  long. : and  nearly  op|x>site  aiuKlier  range  of  high 
mountains,  which  issue  from  the  Andes  of  Vilcanota, 
and  run  N..  separating  the  valley  of  the  Kio  .Apnrimac 
from  that  of  tne  Kio  QuilUbamba  or  river  of  Cusco. 
The  valleys  cnclotnl  by  these  M-veral  chains  uf  mountains 
seem  to  have  a mean  elevation  of  from  3,000  to  5,000  fr'ct 
above  the  sea. 

The  roaits  (raversing  the  Peruvian  Andes  are  very 
Imperfectly  known.  'I  hat  must  to  (he  8.  leads  from 
.Arequipa  (near  16^  3fP  8.  lat.)  on  the  coast  to  t'uzcu  in 
the  valley  of  the  Quillabamba,  and  iraverK’s  very  high 
ranges  uf  moimtalns.  Another  road  leads  from  Lima 
tu  the  town  of  Tarma.  In  the  valley  of  the  Sama,  and 
thcncc  to  tiuanravellca,  Iluamanga,  and  Cuzco,  it  rises 
ou  the  prlDci|)Ai  chain  at  the  I'urtacuelo  de  Tiicto  to 
16,760  feel  abtve  the  sea.  Farther  north  is  the  roa<l 
tiassing  over  the  plain  of  Bombon  to  the  Cerro  de  Pasco. 
It  traverses  on  the  principal  range  two  mountain  pasM'S  ; 
of  which  the  \V.,  called  Alto  de  Tocaibamba,  attains  an 
elevation  of  15,1^'>,  and  the  E.  or  Alto  de  l,ochagual, 
15,4HOfoet  atxivetiie  sea.  Another  rond  connt'Cts  the  town 
of  Truxillu  with  the  valley  of  the  Maranon.  It  traverses 
the  creat  range  near  the  Nevado  de  Guayllilas,  and  le^ 
to  Huamachuco  and  CaxamarquUla ; but  we  are  not  ac« 
qualiued  with  Its  particulars. 

The  Andes  qf  tenador,  or  the  .f^uaior,  extend  tothe 
N.  of  the  Peruvian  Andes.  Their  commencement  may 
be  fixed  opposite  the  Punta  do  Aguja  tff"  S.  lat.)  and 
the  place  w here  the  Maranon  changes  its  N.  N.  AV.  course 
Into  a N.N.E.  In  the  same  ]>arullel  the  chain  also 
changes  its  direction.  It  runs  betwcim  6"  8.  lat.  and  the 
equator,  nearly  due  north.  This  portion  of  the  mounialu 
system  closely  resembles  (he  Chilean  .Andes.  It  con- 
stitutes one  enormous  mass  of  high  rocks,  of  about  80  or 
100  miles  in  width,  overtopp^  longitudinally  by  a 
double  series  of  very  elevatetl  summits,  so  that  between 
them  a succession  or  high  valleys  is  formed,  lliese  Andes 
are  also  distinguished  from  those  between  33"  and  6" 
8.  lat.  by  their  not  sending  off  to  the  E.  Lateral  branches. 
Their  eastern  declivities  are  supportnl  by  short  contre* 
forts,  which  probably  no  where  extend  treyond  00  miles 
Into  the  K.  plains. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  eleVated  valleys  occupying 
the  middle  of  the  range  rise  In  elevation  as  they  advance 
farther  N.  That  portion  of  the  range  which  lies  between 
Sy"  and  3^"  S.  lat.  is  occupied  by  an  exteitsive  mountain 
knot,  the  Andes  of  l.oxa,  which,  However,  at  no  place 
attains  the  snow  line.  Then  follows  the  longitudinal  valley 
of  Cuenca,  which  extends  from  3"  I S'  to  2"  Mi',  and  rises 
to  about  7,800  feel  abwe  the  sea.  On  this  side  no  snow 
mountains  occur.  The  mountains  of  Assuay,  which 
form  the  N.  boundar}*  of  the  valley  of  Cuenca,  extending 
between  the  two  outer  ranges,  rise  to  15.MO  feet  above 
(he  sea,  and  enter  (he  snow  line  ; but  they  are  narrow,  oc- 
cupying only  about  3 min.  of  lot.  (between  7°  '27*  and 
To  the  N.  of  them  extends  the  longitudinal 
valley  of  Alausi  and  Hambato,  which  extends  between 
2"  77'  and  4>/  8.  lat..  and  rises  to  about  7,970  feet  abovo 
the  sea.  The  summits  of  the  ranges  which  enclose  it 
on  the  E.  and  W.  rise  to  a great  elevation.  Ou  the 
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VMtem  range  rtandi  the  famoui  Chim}K>r«xo.  riling 
SI, 420  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  soa.  It  was  until  IaIpIjt 
caniMcrctl  ai  the  higheit  lunimit  of  the  Aa«1ea  ; but  it  li 
now  known  that  the  high  peaki  of  the  Bolirian  An<i'>«. 
the  Nevado  do  ZoratA  and  the  Illimani,  hie  from  3,'AKt 
to  4.000  ft.  higher.  On  the  K.  range  >tand  the  vuleanoe* 
of  Sangay,  t'oUanei.  and  Llinganatc.  On  the  N.  the 
valley  of  AUuil  and  Haml>atn  l<  boundet!  by  a narrow 
tranivene ridge,  the  Alto  de  f'hlilnche,  which  hardly  rliei 
300  ft.  above  the  adjacent  level  grotind.  Uut  at  Ui  ex- 
treinitiM,  and  prcciiely  on  the  lateral  ranges,  rise  two 
very  high  mmmlti ; on  the  K.  the  vole.mo  of  I'otonaxl, 
attaining  |H.Hxr)  ft. ; and  on  tbe  W.  the  YUoiaa,  attaining 
I7.37C  l\.  atxive  the  sea. 

The  valley  of  Quito  extendi  from  40'  S.  lat.  to  20* 
N-  Ut..  ami  has  an  deration  of  y.CUO  ft.  above  the  lea. 
It  HkewlwliikirtM  by  very  high  lommlts  . on  the  K. 
by  .Anlisana,  which  attaini  1‘MSOft.,  and  by  Cayambe 
I rcu.  which  atuini  !9.0lh  ft,  abtive  the  »«*a.  The  lum- 
mit  of  the  latter  nuumtaln  li  traversejl  by  the  F.iuxator. 
On  the  \V.  range  tin*  highejt  summit*  are  the  Ihchincha, 
riling  to  15,^  feet,  and  the  Cotucachc,  10,44(1  ft  above 
the  sea. 

The  three  longitudinal  valleyi  of  Quito,  AlausI,  Ifnm- 
bato,  and  ('uen^a.  being  only  leparatrd  from  each 
other  by  very  narrow  transverse  ridge*,  may  lx*  eon«|. 
der«“tl  a*  one  Valley,  extending  241)  mllri  In  length,  with 
a mean  breadth  of  from  13  to  16  mltei.  They  f«»rm  the 
most  populous  aiid  richett  portion  of  the  republic  of 
A'nuator. 

The  northern  boundary  of  thevall^of  Quito  li  forme<i 
by  a transvene  ridge  between  the  Nevado  of  C\gorachc 
and  the  volcano  of  ltnbalHirA(21*  N.  lat.).  To  the  N.of 
It  lie  the  Andet  <\f  I04  Patha.  an  extensive  inmintain 
region,  which  extend  to  1®  ly  S.  lat.,  and  ti  crowned  by 
fteverai  high  summit*  and  volcanoes  ; as  the  volcanoei  of 
Cumlsal,  Chile*,  and  Paato.  The  narrow  valleys  which 
He  Isetwren  the  different  ridges  by  which  it  ii  traversed 
are,  at  a medium,  10.000  feet  above  the  sea. 

This  portion  of  the  Andes  I*  directetl  from  S.  W.  , 
to  N.  K.,  and  may  be  coniid'TiHl  ai  llie  centre  of  the  N. 
Andes  i for  it  U here  that  the  chain  Isegini  to  divide 
into  two  principal  hranchu  ; the  western  of  which  is 
railed  Cordillera  de  la  Costa  or  de  Slnd-igua,  whilst  the 
K.  hears  the  name  of  .And«>*  do  los  Pastos. 

The  Andeiof  Sindagua  have  a bre.tk  at  about  |0  2f/ 
N.lat.,  by  which  the  Itio  de  las  Patias  carries  off  the 
water*  d«?srendlng  from  the  .And«*s  de  bn  Pa-stoi  and 
those  which  cnllert  in  the  valley  of  Almaguer.  Tliil 
V, alley  extends  between  1®  I.V  and  1°  .W  S.  Its  surface 
is  very  uneven,  and  its  mean  elevation  ra.iy  be  abo\it 
ti,i)^i0rcet  above  the  fa'A.  In  the  mountains  wnlrh  extend 
to  the  K.  <if  it  is  a large  aljnlne  lake,  the  ClancOT  de 
Sebondoy,  in  which  the  Itio  rutumaya  or  Ira,  a large 
Iribiitary  c»f  the  .Amaion,  takes  its  origin.  This  K.  chain 
expindsromidi'rably  to  the  N.  of  1®  W N.  bit.,  to  as  to 
form  a mountain  knot,  which  receives  the  name  of 
Par.injo  de  Us  Papas.  A little  farllirr  north  (2®  5'  N. 
Ut->  the  knot  divided  Into  two  chain*  of  motmtains. 
which  advancing  N.  cncloie  the  valley  of  the  Itio  Mag. 
dairna,  os  we  ihall  sec  afterwards.  From  the  mountain 
knot  of  the  P.iramo  He  las  Papas  a traiiiverse  ridge 
branches  off  wcitward,  uniting  the  rwstem  chain  of  tiie 
Andes  with  the  cordillera  of  Sindngu.i,  and  separating 
the  vaHey  of  Alm.u?ner  from  the  great  valley  ofthe  Cauen. 
Near  the  place  where  this  transverse  range  leaves  the 
mountain  knot  of  lot  Pastos  is  the  volcano  de  Puror^, 
14, M4  feet  alK>ve  the  sea.  This  volcano  mi^  tie  consi- 
dered as  the  most  N.  point  of  the  Andes  ot  .TI«{uator, 
comnrising  those  of  Quito  and  of  los  Pa.stos. 

Too  cmmtries  lying  on  both  decliviti«*«  and  at  the  foot 
of  the  .Andes  of  cfie  Equator  are  very  tliioiy  Inhabited, 
and  almost  entirely  by  .aboriginal  nations,  unarau.iinteti 
with  civilization  arid  commerce.  But  the  elcvaleti  valley* 
lying  between  the  two  range*  are  com|>aTathely  well 
peopled,  partly  by  the  descendants  of  rurnpeans,  and 
iwrily  by  Imllaij*  who  have  made  some  progress  in  rii  II- 
ization,  ami  an*  acquainteil  with  (he  ailvantages  of 
mmmercr.  Mcnee  the  great  eomnierdal  ro.id  which 
traverses  this  portion  uf  the  Amies  runs  longitudinally 
over  the  internal  valh-j-.s.  U’ginning  on  the  north  at 
Ponayan  (2'-’  26'  17"  N.  fat.)  In  the  valley  of  the  (Uura, 
and  terminating  at  Tnixlllo  (A®y4(V'’S.  lat)  on  the 
Pacitic.  From  P»mayan  (5,721  ft.  above  the  *i*a)  It 
ascends  the  .\Uode  KobJe  (6.176  ft.),  and  then  the  .Alto  dr 
Quilouase  (6,416  ft.),  lienee  U detrends  to  the  Hinde 
Giiai'hlcon  (3,(M2  ft  ),  whence  It  rises  again  bv  degrees  to 
the  town  of  .AlinagJKT  (7,440  ft.’)  In  the  valley  of  Aln)aguer. 

It  next  enters  the  mountain*  of  los  Pastoi.  passing  over 
the  Paramo  de  I’urugtuy  (9,406)  to  the  village  of  Pasto 
(H.57H  ft.).  S.  of  thi*  it  deimids  to  the  lUo  tie  Cunitara 
(5.4VS  ft.),  and  aq.ain  nseends  a steep  declivity  to  the 
village  of  fbiai'uttgal  (10,320  ft.),  whence  it  pastes  to  the 
rtn.vge  of  Tulian  (10.112  ft.).  Having  traversed  the 
Par.iino  de  Koliche  (1 1,504  ft. ).  and  the  .Alto  de  Pucara 
(10,400  ft.),  it  descends  by  n steep  declivity  to  the  river 


Chota,  which  is  nossed  at  the  Ponte  de  ('hota  (S,2A0ft.), 
amt  hence  it  leads  upward  to  tbe  town  of  Quite  (9,&K  ft.). 

From  Quito  the  road  run*  over  the  plain  Co  the  Alto 
dd  Chlsinchc,  which  has  a little  more  than  Kl,(4)0  feet  of 
elevation.  It  next  passes  through  the  valley  by  Ham- 
Into  (H,M4)4  ft.),  ihottamlva  Nueva  (9,472  ft.},  ftuainote 
(10,324 ft.),  and  A)ausi(7,9H4  ft.).  Uetwesmthe  last-men* 
Honed  place  and  the  town  of  Cuenca  I*  the  famous  and 
dangerous  )vass  over  (he  Par.-uno  de  Assuay,  which  in 
its  highest  point,  the  laulera  deCadlud,  rises  to  15..53I3  ft., 
and  is  above  the  snow  line.  More  or  fewer  lives  are  an- 
nually lost  on  this  paramo.  Cueuca  is  6,6tu  ft.  above 
the  sea  Leaving  this  town  the  road  descends  to  the 
Kio  de  Saraguru(7,376  ft.),  and  again  rises  to  the  Alto  dn 
Pulla  (Ui.ufNi  ft.),  whence  it  pa;*sps  to  l<oxa  (6.76H  ft.). 

From  laixathe  roatl  passes  to  the  \V.  declivity  of  the 
Andes,  w here  it  traverses  Ayavara  (A.992  ft.)  and  Olleros 
(4,766  ft.),  whence  it  repaases  the  range  by  the 
Paramo  do  Guomaiii  (lOd^^  ft.),  and  enters  the  valley 
of  the  Mttranon.  In  thi*  it  traverses  tiuancabanitai 
(6,7UiO  ft.),  Ziilara  (4.3.52  ft.),  the  Paramo  de  A'amoca 
(H.7(W  ft.),  the  Passo  de  Pwura  (3..5A3  ft.).  Montan 
(H.fiOO),  and  (Uxaniarca  (9,200  ft.).  From  the  last-men- 
tioned phu-e  It  again  paa»cs  the  .Andes  to  Guangamarea 
(H,(S)0  ft.),  mid  runs  hence  to  Cascai  (4,384  ft.)  and  Los 
Mokiiios  («i(M),  terminating  nt  Truxillo  (200  ft.  above 
the  sea).  Thus  this  long  rn»d  runs  continuMly  over 
mountains  In  traversing  9^®  of  lat. 

From  Guayiiquil  a road  leads  to  Quito.  Fmm  the 
firvt-mentluned  place  it  runs  through  tite  low  grourwU 
skirting  the  Kio  de  Guavaquil  to  ('aracol,  and  then  along 
the  banks  uf  the  Hln  Ojibarto  Caluma.  where  the  ascent 
of  the  mountain*  commences.  The  acclivity  U ex- 
tremely *teep  between  Caluraa  and  Chimbo,  which  is 
situated  on  an  elevated  couutry  K.  of  the  Cblinboraxo. 
From  Clilmbo  the  road  leads  to  Mueha  and  llombato, 
where  Ujuina  the  great  mountain  road. 

There  exists  a road  between  Quito  and  the  harbour  of 
Carondelet  over  the  Pais  de  Malliiiclia,  but  we  are  not 
acqtiaintiHl  with  the  particulars  relating  to  it. 

We  obwrved  above,  that  at  atamt  lO'Ay  N.  lat.  the 
Andes  of  Sindagua  branch  off  from  the  mountain  knot 
j of  los  Pft*io*.  The  K.  range  divides  again  at  about 
'2®5'N.  Ut.  In  two  high  mountain  ranges.  Thu*  we 
find  N.  of  the  Utter  parallel  the  Ando*  divided  Into 
three  distinct  chains,  which  enclose  tbe  valley*  of  the 
rivers  Magdalena  and  Cauea.  These  chains  are  called 
the  F.,  r.entral,  and  W.  Andes. 

The  F.asirrn  Anrtct  of  New  Granada  run  between  2® 
y and  5®  M N.  Ut.,  nearlv  parallel  with  the  central 
range  N . N . K . ; but  N . of  5®  ah'  ( hey  incline  farther  E 
running  dtie  N.  K.  Though  none  of  Its  summits,  except 
the  NcvjmI  » do  Ghita  (.V®  fuf  N.  lat.)  and  the  Nevado  de 
Mueiichues(H- J‘2')rnter  tlm  lineofperi>etualcuttgelatlon, 
its  mf-an  Udglit  is  rommonly  above  the  region  of  triMu; 
and  the  paramos,  which  extend  on  Us  summits,  have  a 
scanty  vegetation,  and  rise  to  an  elevation  of  between 
12,061)  and  H.nnoft.  Jju  flusa*.  the  most  N.  of  these 
paramos,  terminate*  near 9®  N.lat,,  and  maybe  con*!- 
dertHl  a*  the  most  N.  extremity  of  the  Andes  ; for  the 
hilly  country  lying  fartlicr  N.  about  the  town*  of  Tucu.m 
and  narqiiisimento  I*  not  known  to  contain  sumtrits  ex- 
ere.ling  4,000  or  5,000  ft.  in  elevation,  and  on  that  account 
alone  cannot  be  con'ldrrrtl  a*  a continuation  of  the 
gt^iitic  mountain  srstem  of  the  Andes. 

The  eastern  difUrity  of  this  range  is  so  nredpltous 
that  it  afford*  no  space  for  agricurture.  and  can  only 
l*e  ascended  with  great  dUIlciilty;  but  on  Its  W.  de- 
clivity recline  several  extensive  tahle-Und*.  exhUdtlng 
a more  or  les*  level  surfai-e,  and  rising  to  an  idevatiun  of 
from  C.OOfl  to  9,000  ft.  above  the  sea.  Such  are  the  rich 
.and  fertile  pl.vins  of  Bogota,  with  those  of  Timja,  So- 
corro. Sognmnzzo.  and  Pamplona.  These  table-Uiuls 
terminate  rather  abnipily.  and  at  a little  dlitance  from 
the  banks  of  the  Kio  M.xgdAlena.  The  river  Funzha,  or 
Hto  de  U^nta,  when  issuing  from  the  plain,  precipitate* 
llicif  at  T^iHjuendama,  at  tw  o bound*,  down  a perpen- 
dteiiiar  height  of  6.50  feet.  In  no  other  cataract  is  there 
so  great  a ma«s  of  water  prerlpUaled  from  so  great  a 
height;  and  the  solitude  of  the  place,  the  luxuriance 
of  the  vrgptiglon,  and  the  dreadful  roar,  present  a scene 
of  unrlv.alleil  sublimity. 

The  E.  Andes  arc  twice  traverse*!  by  tlte  road  leading 
from  Bogota  to  Carraea*.  From  the  capital  of  New 
Granad.1  It  runs  over  the  table-land  of  Bogota  ami  Tunja 
to  the  sources  of  the  Teguia.  a tributary  of  the  Soga- 
moxzo,  where  it  passes  over  the  P.xr#n)o  de  Atm'icadem, 
on  the  siinimll  of  which  It  attain*  an  elevattoo  of  l2.H.»o 
ft.  above  the*ea.  It  then  descends  towards  the  F..  plain  ; 
belore  attaining  which,  it  again  ascends  the  range  to  tbe 
town  of  Pampluna,  which  probably  is  not  less  than  9,0»»0 
ft.  high.  To  the  N.  of  this  it  (reverses  the  upper  p.xrt 
of  the  range,  and  passes  to  Itosario  de  Cucuta.  From 
the  last-named  iilare  the  road  is  made  over  the  high 
ground*  which  skirt  the  N .W.  declivUy  of  the  chain,  pass- 
ing through  Merida,  Mendozatond  Truxillo,  to  Tocuyo. 
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From  Tocu)*o  it  truTcrioi  the  hillv  rc^Hon  uhirh  the 
SirrrA  dcln  CokLi  is  united  tu  tlie  An<lrA.  i^ANitlni;  tiiroutth 
narquldmentu,  S.  ('airlini,  V&lcntiA,  and  Victoria,  to 
(*nr.tcras. 

The  Crniral  Andft  ot  Now  Granada  run  N.,  with  a 
slight  declination  to  the  K.»and  furm  Ix'twt'en  their  ront> 
meneemrni  and  5®  l.V  one  groat  mass  of  n*cks,  atHiut  40 
or  .V)  miles  in  breadth,  whose  sides  are  only  furrowett  by 
raTines.  but  not  intersected  bv  >nlteys.  Us  mean  heiplit 
MH'ms  to  be  rather  greater  tnan  that  of  the  K.  Amies, 
and  it  contains  several  summits  which  excerrl  the  snow 
line.  The  m«»st  remarkable  of  them  are  from  S.  to  N.  ; 
the  Nev»lof  de  iiuila,  de  Harnguan.  de  TuUmn  ;wlilch 
attains  ft."),  and  de  IlcrvtHi,  In  the  vicinity  of  the 

latter  (5^  1-V}  the  range  expands  to  about  double  its 
w idth,  se|>arating  at  tlie  same  time  into  toveral  ridges,  so 
as  to  form  a mountain  knot,  with  intervening  valleys. 
This  mountain  region,  known  under  the  name  of  Sierra 
de  Anilotiuia,  forms  in  Its  upper  valleys  a high  cumitry. 
from  to  7,000  ft.  above  the  sea,  on  wldch  tlie  ridges 
rise  2,l>00  ft.  and  more.  It  approaches  very  close  to  the 
Kio  r«uca.  so  as  to  skirt  Its  be<l  for  about  i.Vl  miles. 
t)ppf*ftiie  to  the  high  banks  formed  by  these  ridge*  other 
mountains,  belonging  to  the  \V.  .Andes,  apprr>acli  ;is  near 
to  tlie  rtver.  which  runs  for  nearly  150  miles  in  an  ira« 
menso  cleft,  over  a rocky  and  rugged  bottom,  and  forms 
a series  of  ratararts  and  rapids  between  i'usito  de  S. 
Antonio  and  Rocca  del  I'spirlto  Santo.  In  ail  this  sfiaiu' 
the  river  is  oitlto  unfit  for  nas'igation,  and  travelling  by 
land  is  Jn  this  nmntry  verv  fatiguing,  and  not  without 
danger.  The  ridges  whien  it>ue  from  the  mountain 
knot  of  the  Sierra  de  Antinqula  approach  the  Hio  Mag- 
ilnlena  to  a distance  of  a few  miles,  and  terminate  nut 
far  from  the  place  wheru  that  river  Joint  the  Kio  C'auca, 
a»«ut  ntK. 

‘Ihat  jKirtlon  of  the  Central  Andes  which  forms  one 
uiHlividcHt  mass  is  crossed  by  two  roads  ;one  leading  from 
Ilngola  to  Fopayan,  and  the  <»ther  tu  Cartago.  Tlio  lirst 
runs  after  descending  from  the  clovatetl  plain  of  Bogota 
to  tiie  li.tnk*  of  tlie  Bio  Magtlalena.  in  the  vallcT  of  this 
river  to  the  S.  as  far  as  the  town  of  La  Flata.  whence  it 
turns  W.,  and  crosssrs  the  range  over  tho  Faraioo  de  las 
(fUATLicas.  on  which  it  rises  to  14,705  ft.  above  the  tc.a. 
It  then  descends  into  the  valley  of  the  Cauca  to  the  town 
of  Fopayan.  The  road  between  Bogota  and  Cartago 
deseends  from  the  plain  of  Bogota  A.),  crosses  the 

Bio  Magdalima  at  the  |ku-s  de  (bukyacma  (l.'iU)  ft.>. 
passes  through  the  town  of  lbague(4,  isti  A.),  and  crosses 
the  range  by  the  famous  mnunh'dn  pass  of  Quindiii, 
between  the  Nevndos  of  Baraguan  and  Tollma ; at  its 
highest  point,  the  Oaritn  del  Faramo,  It  attains  an  ele- 
vation of  11,504  A.  above  the  level  of  the  sen.  It  descends 
aAerwards  to  the  town  of  Cartago  in  Uie  valley  of  the 
Cauca  (3,1.53  feet). 

The  ft’.  .4srfcsofNew  Granada  are  the  same  range, 
which  farther  S.  it  called  Sierra  dc  la  Costa  or  de  Sin- 
dagua.  It  lowers  considcralily  in  advancing  to  the  N., 
CO  that  bc’tw(H'n  3^  3<K  and  5^  N.  lat.  its  mean  elevation 
dwt  not  excoed  ,5,(^i0  or  G.ncx)  A.  above  the  tea.  or  from 
S.ftX)  to  3.COO  ft.  above  the  valley  of  the  Caura  ; nor  Is  its 
breadth  considerable,  probably  not  more  than  from  15  to 
20  milca,  but  it  rises  with  a very  precipitous  declivity. 
N.  of  the  range  Is  higher,  and  Ui  brca«lth  more  consi- 
derable. Its  highest  summit  it  the  1’orra  del  Choco, 
8.  E.  of  Novira,  which,  however,  is  far  from  nttaining  the 
•now  line,  and  probablrdoes  not  riic  to  much  more  than 
lO.OOO  feet.  N.  of  thlt  summit  the  range  approaches 
cii'se  to  the  Rio  ('aura,  forming  its  high  tanks  iM-tween 
the  Salto  de  8.  .Antonio  and  the  lh>cca  del  Ksplrlio 
S.'into.  and  constituting  with  the  op|totitc  rangi'S  of  the 
Central  Andes,  as  it  were,  one  mountain  knot.  The 
AVestern  Andos  send  from  tills  point  a range  towards  the 
CariblH^an  Hea.  wiiich  skirts  (he  Ulo  Cauca  on  the  \V.. 
extending  t«»  the  K.  ofS*^  N.  lat..  and  contains  the  Alto 
dc  Vientn,  a summit  which  attains  more  than  ft. 

of  elevation. 

From  tiu!  W Aixles  a ridge  branches  off  near  6®  N* 
lat.  It  runs  to  the  \V.,  and  »ciiarutes  the  sources  of  !]..• 
Rio  de  S.  Juan,  which  falls  into  the  Facific.  from  (h'lse 
of  the  .Atrato,  w hich  runs  to  the  Carribbean  ,8ea.  Titis 
range  soon  turns  to  the  N.  N.  W.,  and  advances  in  that 
din'ctlon  between  the  Kio  Atrato  and  the  PariAc.  Us 
elcv.itlon  seems  not  to  be  considerable  at  the  lH*ginrjlng, 
and  it  gri>w«  lower  as  it  adv.inres  farther  N.  It  seems  to 
tllMppear  entirely  between  7®  and  8'^,  opposite  to  the 
horltuur  of  Cupira  on  the  Facitic ; for  no  roniinlain 
range  is  found  uu  Uic  ischmus  of  Panama,  where  it  is 
narrowest. 

Six  roajls  are  said  to  cross  the  W.  Andes ; but  they 
can  only  be  ii^eti  with  great  difficultv,  on  areount  of  th** 
extreme  stei-pm'**  of  the  ridge.  They  are  commonly 
impracticable  for  mub's,  and  travellers  as  well  a*  goods 
are  brouglit  over  ou  the  backs  of  Indians.  The  roods 
most  use<l  are  th,it  of  Las  Juntas,  which  leads  from  Call 
in  the  valley  of  the  Cauca  to  Buenaventura,  a harhour 
on  th«  Padllc ; tbo  road  of  S.  Augiudn,  connecting 


Cartago  with  NovKa  : and  that  of  Verras,  by  which  the 
town  of  Citarain  the  valley  of  the  Atrato  communicates 
with  Antlutiula  on  the  banks  of  the  Cauca. 

The  Geoiopt/  of  the  Andes;  is  very  imperfectly 
known.  Only  a small  portion  of  (Iheir  immense 
extent  ho.s  been  visited  by  .scJentiilc  travellers; 
and  the  information  obtained  from  them  teaches 
only  a few  isolated  facts,  which  do  not  justify 
ffencral  conclusions.  \Vc  are,  however,  informed, 
that  the  most  frequent  of  the  primitive  rocks  of 
the  Alps — ffranite  and  j^neiss — are  by  no  means 
frequent  in  the  Andes,  which  are  composed  mostly 
of  jKirphyry  and  mica-slate.  l*orj)hyry  is  by  far 
the  most  widely  extciuled  of  the  unstratlfied  rocks 
of  the  Andes,  and  occurs  through  the  whole 
range  at  all  elevations,  and  frequently  the  highest 
summits  are  composed  of  it.  Next  to  porphvry 
and  mica-slate,  trachyte  and  ba&alt  arc  most  /'re- 
qiiently  met  with. 

Volcanoes  are  fremicnt  in  certain  portions  of  the 
range,  ('apt.  IL  llail  observed  a phenomenon, 
which  induced  him  to  think  that  a volcano  ex- 
ists onuneof  the  larger  islands  N.  of  Cape  Horn, 
and  that  the  observed  phenomenon  was  produced 
by  an  eruption ; but  vapL  King,  who  surveyed 
these  islands  about  10  years  ago.  seems  not  to 
have  found  a volcano  in  Tierra  del  Fuego,  nor 
in  any  other  portion  of  the  range  south  of  46*^  8. 
lat.  Dut  farther  N,  they  occur  in  great  num- 
bers. Four  volcanoes  are  vi.sihic  from  the  island 
of  Chiloe  ; they  lie  on  the  opposite  coast,  betwoeit 
46^  and  4^  S.  Int.  Still  more  numerous  arc  the 
volcanoes  in  the  Chilean  Andes,  <Sot  less  than 
19  being  known  to  be  there  in  a state  of  ac- 
tivity. The  most  N.  is  that  of  Coquimbo, 
somewhat  to  the  S.  of  SO*^  S.  lat.  Uut  between 
this  volcano  and  that  of  Atacama  (between  21^ 
and  22*^  8.  lat. ) no  volcano  is  stated  to  exist,  that 
of  C'opiapo,  which  appears  on  our  maps,  being 
unknown  in  the  country.  Farther  the  vol- 
canic mountains  occur  only  in  the  W'.  range  of 
the  llolivian  Andes;  none  of  tlie  high  summits 
of  the  E.  range  having  ever  been  known  to  have 
mode  an  eruption,  or  emitted  smoke.  It  is  not 
known  whether  volcanoes  exist  in  the  Andes  be- 
tween 14°  and  5°  S.  lat.  ; but  it  is  certain  that 
ill  thLs  part  of  the  range  they  are  not  numerous, 
.is  no  mention  of  them  ha.s  l>ecn  made  by  tra- 
vellers. Th.it  ]K>rtion  of  the  Andes  iu  which 
volcanic  agency  is  mo.H  active  lies  between 
8,  lat.  and  2°  N.  lat.  The  number  of  sum- 
mits whose  eruptions  are  recorded  is  here  very 
considerable;  and  Humboldt  is  inclined  tothink 
that  the  valleys  N.  of  the  I’ass  of  Assuay  are  to 
be  considcrerf  as  being  placed  on  an  exten.sivc 
volcanic  ba.sis,  and  that  most  of  the  numerous 
summits  surrounding  (hem  have  once  served,  and 
may  again  serve,  as  c^nneis  for  the  subterranean 
fire  communicating  with  the  atmosphere.  T'he 
farthest  N.  of  these  volcanoes  is  that  of  Purace, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Popayan,  where  the 
Andes  begin  to  divide  into  three  ranges;  which 
seem  to  be,  in  their  present  state,  quite  exem|.t 
from  volcanic  agency,  none  of  tlieir  summits 
having  ever  made  an  eruption. 

No  jxirtlon  of  the  globe  is  subject  to  such  fre- 
quent and  frightful  earthquakes  as  the  countries 
embosomed  within  the  range  of  the  Andes,  and 
those  lying  between  them  and  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
T'he  towns  of  Uogota,  (^uito,  lUobambo,  Callao, 
CopimM>,Valparaisii,C'oncepcion,  and  others,  have 
at  illflerent  times  been  more  or  less  destroyed 
by  their  agency  ; and  some  more  than  once. 

I.itte  uj  jxnriH-tttal  CnupetationK  — The  observ- 
ations made  by  Humboldt  in  the  Andes  induced 
him  to  iix  the  snow  line  near  the  etpintor,  at  .in 
elevation  of  15,7^  J and  he  tliuught  that,  near 
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the  tropic,  it  would  be  found  at  about  14,000  ft,  or 
•omewMt  higher.  But  Mr.  Pentland  found  it  near 
17^  S.  lat.,  at  nearly  17,000  ft}  and  later  observ. 
mtioni  fix  it  near  12^  S.  lat,  at  about  16,400  ft 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  is  farther  remark- 
able, that  though  a great  number  of  summits 
rise  above  the  snow  line,  glaciers  are  of  rare  occur- 
rence in  the  Andes.  This  is  partly  to  be  attri- 
buted to  the  relative  position  of  their  summits 
which  generally  form  a continuous  line,  without 
having  other  summits  on  their  sides ; and  partly 
to  the  considerable  distance  which  every  where  is 
found  to  intervene  between  two  summits.  It  is 
only  in  the  narrow  ravines  by  which  some  of  the 
sides  of  the  giant  summits  arc  furrowed,  that 
glaciers  of  small  extent  arc  met  with. 

Fe^etation  of  the  Antles.  — The  different  plants 
and  trees  peculiar  to  the  different  regions  of  the 
globe  api>ear  in  regular  succession,  as  we  ascend 
from  the  level  of  the  ocean  to  the  heights  of  the 
Andes.  In  the  lower  i^ounds,  between  the  tro- 
pica, from  the  level  or  the  sea  to  the  height  of 
from  3,000  to  5,000  feet,  cassava,  cacao,  maixe, 
plantains,  indigo,  sugar,  cotton,  and  coffee  arc 
cultivated.  Indigo  and  cacao,  the  plantain  or 
the  banana  tree,  and  the  cassava  root  require 
great  heat  to  be  brought  to  maturity,  gcnenilly  a 
climate  of  w*hich  the  mean  temperature  is  75^. 
But  cotton  and  coffee  w*ilt  grow  at  a considerable 
elevation,  and  sugar  is  cultivated  with  success  in 
the  temperate  parts  of  Quito.  Maize  is  culti- 
vated in  the  some  climate  as  the  banana  ; but  its 
cultivation  extends  over  a much  wider  sphere, 
as  it  arrives  at  maturity  at  an  elevation  of  6.O00  f^. 
above  the  sea.  The  low  country  within  the  tro- 
pics is  also  the  region  of  oranges,  pine-apple^ 
and  the  most  delicious  fruits.  Between  the  alti- 
tudes of  6,000  A.  and  9,000  A.  lies  the  climate  best 
suited  for  the  culture  of  nil  kinds  of  European 
grain.  Wheat,  under  the  eq^uator,  will  seldom 
form  an  ear  tielow'  an  elevation  of  4,500  fu,  or 
ripen  if  above  that  of  10.000  A.  At  the  same 
time  it  must  bo  observed,  that  the  European  co- 
lonists have  not  sufficiently  varied  their  agricul- 
tural experiments  to  ascertain  exactly  the  mini- 
mum of  height  at  which  European  ccrealia  would 
come  to  maturity  in  the  ec^uinoctial  regions  of 
America.  Humboldt  mentions  that  in  the  Ca- 
raccas  he  saw  fine  harvests  of  wheat  near  Vic- 
toria, in  the  latitude  of  10°  1 3^  N. , at  the  height  of 
1,640  and  1,900  A.,  and  at  Cuba  wheat  Hourishes 
at  a still  smaller  elevation.  Rye  and  barlev,  es- 
pecially the  latter,  resist  cold  better  than  wheat ; 
they  are  accordingly  cultivated  at  a greater  ele- 
vation. Barley  yields  abundant  harvests  at 
heights  where  the  thcimumetcr  rarely  keeps  up 
during  the  day  above  57°  Fah.  Within  the 
limits  in  which  European  grain  flourishes  is  to 
be  found  the  oak,  which  from  an  elevation  of 
9,200  A.  never  descends,  near  the  equator,  be- 
low that  of  5,500  A.,  though  it  is  met  with  in 
the  parallel  of  Mexico  at  the  height  of  only 
2,620  A.  Beyond  the  limit  of  9,000  U.  large  trees 
of  every  kind  begin  to  disappear,  though  some 
dwarfish  pines  are  to  be  found  at  the  height  of 
13,000  A.,  nearW  2,000  A.  from  the  line  of  per- 
petual snow.  'I'he  grasses  clothe  the  ground  at 
an  elevation  of  from  1.3,500  A.  to  15,100  A. ; and 
from  this  to  the  regions  of  ice  and  snow,  the 
only  plants  visible  are  the  lichen,  which  covers 
the  face  of  the  rocks,  and  seems  even  to  pene- 
trate under  the  snow. 

In  di.stricls  as  elevated  as  the  valley  of  Titi- 
caca, agriculture  is  confined  to  potatoes,  onions, 
and  capsicum,  and  to  the  gram  called  quinoa 
(^Chcnopeiiinm  mi/noa,  Lin.);  barley  and  i^e  are 
only  cultivatea  as  fodder.  On  the  plun  of 


Bogota  a farinaceous  root,  called  aracacha^  Is 
cultivated,  and  lately  some  attempts  have  been 
made  to  Introduce  its  culture  in  England.  Treea 
are  found  to  ascend  to  12,000  A.  or  14,000  A.  on 
the  declivities  of  the  mountains;  but  their  sum- 
miu,  which  commonly  form  plains  of  some  ex- 
tent, arc  nearly  bare  of  vegetation,  nourishing 
only  two  or  three  kinds  of  low  plants. 

Among  the  vegetable  productions  of  the  Andes, 
none  has  obtained  greater  celebrity  than  the 
cinchotta^  or  Jesuits'  bark,  which  is  im>w  known 
to  grow  not  only  on  dilTcrent  parts  of  the  Andes, 
but  also  on  the  other  high  mountains  of  S.  .\mc- 
rica.  The  best  bark,  however,  is  collected  on 
the  .Andes  between  .5°  N.  lat.  and  5°  S.  lat.,  where 
the  trees  grow  at  an  elevation  of  from  10.000 
to  14,0(X)A.  above  the  sea. 

Zooloay  of  the  An(0's.—Th\&  we  are  very  im- 
perfectly acquainted  with.  'Fhemost  remarkable 

f'enus  is  tliat  which  comprehends  the  guanacus, 
lamas,  and  vicunas,  of  which  the  llamas  are  UM?d 
os  animals  of  burden  ; but  they  are  slow,  making 
onlv  about  12  miles  a day,  and  carrying  about 
70  fbs.  of  burthen.  The  vifuna.s  give  a very 
valuable  kind  of  wool.  Among  birds,  the  condors 
have  always  attracted  the  attention  of  travellers, 
on  account  of  their  cnonnous  size.  'Fhey  are  a 
sjiocies  of  vulture. 

Mineral  Wealth.  — If  the  high  table-land  of 
Anahuac  in  Mexico  be  except^,  no  mountain 
range  can  vie  with  the  .Andes  in  mineral  riches, 
especially  in  (be  precious  metals.  Many  of 
the  rivers  descending  from  the  Andes  between 
the  tropics  contain  small  particles  of  gold  in 
their  sand.  The  particles  of  gold  dc^sited  in 
the  alluvial  soil  skitting  the  beds  of  some  of 
these  rivers  have  attracted  the  attention  of  Eu- 
ropeans, and  at  some  places  the  soil  is  carefully 
w'ashed.  The  alluvial  soils  richest  in  gold  are 
those  lying  to  the  W.  of  the  Central  .Andes  of 
New  Ciraiiado,  on  both  sides  of  the  Rio  Cauca  ; 
as  also  in  the  provinces  of  Barbacoas  and  ('hoco 
along  the  Pacific.  In  the  latter  districts  pUtina 
also  occurs;  and,  till  within  these  few  years 
when  it  has  been  found  in  the  Ural  mountains, 
the.se  were  considered  as  the  only  places  in 
which  it  was  to  be  met  with.  Alluvial  soils  rich 
in  gold  are  also  found  along  the  rivers  which 
descend  from  the  range  of  the  Bolivian  Andes 
between  14°  and  17°  S.  lat.  ; and  here  too  con- 
siderable qualities  of  gold  are  extracted.  The 
annual  produce  of  the  lavaderos  and  goldmines 
of  the  Andes  is  stated  by  llumboldt  to  have 
amounted,  in  the  beginning  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury, to  283,429  oz.  ; equal,  at  4/.  per  o*.,  to 
1,133,716/. 

Silver  occurs  in  many  places  of  the  range  be- 
tween 33°  and  the  equator;  but  it  is  commonly 
found  at  an  elevation  where  vegetation  nearly 
ceases  which  renders  the  working  of  themines  very 
expensive,  and  frequently  disappoints  the  other- 
wise well-founded  expectations  of  the  under- 
takers. The  number  of  mines  which  have  been 
worked  and  abandoned  is  very  great ; many  of 
them,  however,  are  still  worked.  The  most 
celebrated  silver  mines  are  those  of  Potosi  and 
Pasco.  The  former  are  in  the  (’erro  de  Potosi 
(19°  36^  S.  lat-),  which  rises  to  16,037  ft.  above 
the  sea.  This  mountain  is  perforated  in  all 
directions;  and  it  is  said,  though  the  statemetit 
be  probably  exaggerated,  that  there  are  no  fewer 
than  5,000  excavations  in  it.  'I*he  Cerro  de 
Pasco  is  a hill,  rising  on  the  high  plain  of 
Bombon  (about  11°  §.  lat.).  It  lias  been 
worked  for  more  than  two  centuries,  and  may 
now  be  considered  as  the  richest  silver  mine  of 
America;  unless,  which  is  doubtful,  it  be  sur« 
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passed  by  the  silver  mines  discovered  in  N.  Chili 
In  IRSO,  about  30  or  40  m.  S.  of  the  town  of 
CopUpo,  where  silver  ore  is  said  to  be  very 
abundant,  and  so  rich  as  to  yield  40  or  even  70 
ounces  in  each  carf(o.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century,  the  annual  produce  of  the  silver 
mines  of  the  Andes  was  stated  by  Humboldt  to 
amount  to  691.492  lbs.  troy;  which,  if  we  take  the 
silver  at  5 shillings  the  ounce,  gives  d sum  of 
2,074,476/.  It  is  nut  easy  to  estiiiiato  its  amount 
at  present ; but  probably  it  is  not  much  fallen  off 

Mercury  or  quicksilver  occurs  in  many  places 
K.  of  14°  S.  lat.,  and  S.  of  the  eouator ; but  since 
the  destruction  of  the  mines  of  Guancavelico,  we 
are  not  sure  whether  it  be  any  where  w'orked. 
These,  which  were  extremely  rich,  yielding  from 
4,000  to  6,000  cw't.  a year,  were  unluckily  ruined 
in  1789,  through  the  ignorance  and  mismanage- 
ment  of  a superintendent. 

Cop|>er  seems  to  occur  very  frequently  S.  of 
14*^  S.  lat.  Large  mosses  of  nearly  pure  cop- 

r are  stated  to  exist  on  the  sunace  of  the 
extremity  of  the  valley  of  Titicaca,  but  the . 
expense  of  bringing  them  down  to  the  coast  is 
at  present  so  great  that  they  cannot  be  turned 
to  advantage.  In  the  N.  provinces  of  Chili 
several  minesare  worked  with  advantage.  Miers 
estimated  the  quantity  of  copper  exported  from 
these  countries  in  1824  at  40,000  cwt. ; in  1629, 
it  rose  to  60,000,  and  has  since  materially  in- 
creased. It  is  mostly  exported  to  China,  India, 
and  the  U.  States. 

Ores  of  lead,  tin,  and  iron  arc  said  to  exist  in 
various  parts ; but  they  are  not  worked. 

Popuiaiion  the  Andet.  — It  is  a characteristic 
feature  of  S.  America,  that  its  extensive  plains, 
which  comprise  more  than  three  fourths  of  iU 
surface,  are  very  thinly  inhabited:  nor  docs  it 
appear  likely  that  large  portions  of  them  should 
ever  be  brought  to  such  a state  of  cultivation  os 
to  maintain  a dense  populnttnn.  At  present, 
far  the  greater  number  of  the  inhabitants  are  met 
with  on  the  table  lands,  and  in  the  valleys  of  the 
Andes.  It  has  been  doubted  whether  the  whole 
population  of  S.  America  exceeds  12,000,000; 
but  this,  we  have  little  doubt,  is  below  the  mark. 
We  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Andes,  iucluding  the  coast  of  the  l*acific, 
amount  to  more  than  6,(XX\000.  This  coast  is 
favoured  with  an  excellent  climate,  and  that  por- 
tion of  it  which  lies  between  40^  and  30°  S.  laL 
has  in  general  a good  soil ; but  between  30°  and 
5°  S.  lat.  it  is  a complete  desert  — a circumstar>ce 
mainly  attributable  to  the  entire  want  of  rain, 
a single  drop  never  refreshing  its  arid  soil.  In 
this  respect  it  forms  a singular  contrast  with  the 
coast  extending  between  the  equator  and  (he 
Isthmus  of  Panama,  where  hardly  a day  passes 
without  rain,  and  whereat  certain  seasons  it  pours 
down  in  such  abundance  as  to  change  all  the 
lower  lands  into  swamps,  and  to  render  the  coun- 
try extremely  unhealthy.  Thu  whole  coast  along 
the  Pacific  docs  not  probably  contain  1|  million 
inhabitants;  so  that  more  than  4^  milfions  live 
within  the  mountain  system. 

The  stale  of  these  countries  seems  to  have 
been  little  different  at  the  time  when  America 
was  discovered.  In  the  Andes  only  was  found 
a government  regularly  arranged,  and  a nation 
which  had  made  a considerable  progress  in  civil- 
isation, and  which  chiefly  subsisted  by  the  pro- 
duce of  its  agriculture.  Here  only  the  Spaniards 
were  able  to  conquer  the  country;  in  the  other 
parts  of  America  they  established  colonies,  and 
tried  by  various  means  to  subject  the  savage 
nations  in  their  neighbourhood  : these  attempts 
succeeded  in  some  instances,  and  in  others  not. 


'I*he  population  of  the  Andes  is  composed  of 
the  descendants  of  the  Spaniards,  and  of  the 
ancient  Peruvians.  Negroes  have  also  been  in- 
troduced in  the  N.  districts,  and  are  pretty  nu- 
merous in  the  valleys  of  the  Rio  Magdalena  and 
Rio  Cauca;  they  arc  also  found  on  the  coast 
in  the  provinces  of  Barbacoas  and  Choco,  and, 
in  small  numbers,  on  the  remainder  of  the  coast 
as  far  S.  as  Arica.  (13°  S.  lat.)  The  whites 
constitute  the  great  bulk  of  the  population  in 
the  valleys  of  the  Rio  Magdalena  and  Cauca;  in 
the  latter  no  aborigines  ore  met  with.  But  on 
the  high  valleys  of  .Equator,  on  the  plain  of 
Bombon,  on  tne  table  land  of  Titicaca,  and  in 
the  valleys  which  extend  to  the  £.  of  the  great 
chain  of  the  Andes,  the  ancient  Peruvians  are 
by  far  the  most  numerous  class  of  inhabitants, 
the  whites  being  there  probably  much  less  than 
a fourth  part  ofthe  population,  llie  Peruvians 
belong  to  the  copper-coloured  race  spread  nearly 
over  Che  whole  American  continent.  They  speak 
different  languages ; but  the  Quichuo,  sometimes 
called  the  language  of  the  Incas,  is  understood 
or  spoken  by  most  of  them.  Travellers  in  ge- 
neral admit  their  frugality  and  industry  in  agri- 
culture, working  the  mines,  and  some  bran^cs 
of  manufacturing  industry ; but  they  are  alto- 
gether deficient  in  that  activity,  spirit  of  enter- 
prise, and  desire  to  excel  by  which  Europeans 
ore  distinguished. 

Trtxvelhng  in  the  Andes,  — The  improvement 
of  the  countries  embosomed  within  the  Andes 
is  much  retarded  by  the  want  of  easy  commu- 
nication. Sometimes  the  intercourse  between 
places  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  each  other  is 
interrupted  by  quebradai,  or  rents,  generally 
narrow,  sometimes  of  a vast  depth,  and  with 
nearly  perpendicular  sides,  llic  famous  na- 
tural bridge  of  Icononso,  in  Columbia,  leads 
over  a small  quebrada*.  it  is  elevated  about  312 
feet  above  the  torrent  that  flows  in  the  bottom  of 
the  chasm.  Most  of  the  torrents  that  are  pas-H'd 
in  travelling  over  the  Cordilleras  arc  fordable; 
though  their  im{>etuosity  is  such  when  swoln  by 
the  rains  as  to  detain  travellers  for  several  days. 
But  when  they  are  too  deep  to  be  forded,  or  the 
banks  too  inaccessible,  suspension  bridges  arc 
thrown  overthein,  of  a singular  moke  ; but  which, 
notw'ithstanding  their  apparently  dangerous  and 
fragile  construction,  are  found  to  answer  the 
pur|)oscs  rct^irired.  Where  the  river  is  nar- 
row, with  high  banks,  they  arc  constructed  of 
wood,  and  consist  of  4 long  beams  laid  close 
tt^ethcr  over  the  precipice,  and  fonning  a path 
of  ulmut  a yard  and  a h^f  in  breadth,  being  just 
suflicient  for  a man  to  pass  over  on  horseback. 
'Ihese  bridges  have  become  so  familiar  to  the 
natives  that  they  pass  them  without  apprehension. 
Where  the  breadth  of  the  river  will  not  admit 
of  a beam  being  laid  across,  ropes  constructed  of 
htjncnSy  a specicsof  thin  claUic  cane,  ofthe  length 
requir^  are  thrown  over.  Six  of  these  ropes 
are  stretched  from  one  side  of  the  river  to  the 
other;  two,  intended  to  serve  as  parapets,  being 
considerably  higher  than  the  other  four ; and  the 
latter  being  covered  with  sticks  laid  in  a trans- 
verse direction,  the  bridge  is  passed  by  men,  while 
(he  mulcfs,  being  divested  of  (heir  burdens,  are 
madetosw  im  across.  All  travellers  have  spoken 
of  the  extreme  danger  of  passing  these  rope 
bridges,  which  look  like  ribands  suspended  aliove 
a crevice  or  impetuous  torrent.  But  this  danger, 
according  to  llumboldt,  is  not  very  great  when 
a single  }>erson  passes  over  the  bridge  as  quickly 
as  possible,  with  his  body  leaning  forward.  But 
the  oscillations  of  the  ropes  become  very  great 
when  the  traveller  is  conducted  by  an  Indian 
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who  walks  quicker  than  himself;  or  when,  fright- 
ened the  riew  of  the  water  seen  through  the 
interstices  of  the  bamboos,  he  h&s  the  imprudence 
to  stop  in  the  middle  of  the  bri^e,  and  lay  hold 
of  the  ropes  that  serve  as  a rail.  Some  of  the 
rivers  of  the  higher  Andes  arc  passed  by  means 
an  invention  or  bridge  denominated  a tarabita. 
It  conveys  nut  only  the  passengers,  but  also 
their  cattle  and  burdens ; and  is  used  to  pass 
those  torrents  whose  rapidity  and  the  large 
stones  continually  rolling  down,  render  it  im- 
)X)ssibIc  for  mules  to  swim  across.  It  consists 
of  a strong  rope  of  beiuco,  extended  across  the 
river,  on  each  bank  of  which  it  is  fastened  to 
stout  posts.  On  one  side  is  a kind  of  w heel  or 
winch  to  straiten  or  slack  the  rope  to  the  degree 
required.  From  this  rope  hangs  a kind  of  mov- 
able leathern  hammock,  capable  of  holding  a 
man.  to  which  a rope  is  fastened  for  drawing  it 
to  the  side  intended.  For  carrying  over  mules 
two  ropes  are  necessary,  and  these  much  thicker 
and  slacker.  The  creature  being  suspended 
from  them,  and  secured  by  girths  round  the 
belly,  neck,  and  legs,  is  shoveo  off,  and  dragged 
to  the  opposite  bank.  Some  of  these  btyuco 
bridges  arc  of  great  length,  and  derated  to  a 
great  height  above  the  torrent. 

A bridge  of  this  sort  was  constnicted  by  the 
5th  Inca  over  the  Desaguadcro,  or  river  that 
issues  from  lake  Titicaca,  w here  it  is  more  than 
200  feet  in  width  ; and,  on  account  of  its  utility, 
is  still  kept  up.  Sometimes,  instead  of  being 
made  of  bejuens  or  osiers  these  suspension 
bridges  arc  made  of  twisted  strands  or  thongs  of 
bullock’s  hide.  Mr.  Miers  passed  along  one  of 
this  sort  in  Chili,  225  feet  In  length,  by  6 feet 
wide!  It  conveyed  over  loaded  mules,  and  was 
perfectly  secure.  ( f 7/oa,  Voyaae  en  jlmcrique, 
i.  358. ; Mien,  C/u/i,  i.  335. ; IIiunboldt'$  lie- 
seitrchet,  ii.  72. ) 

The  ruggedness  of  the  roads  in  the  less  fre- 
quented (mrts  of  the  Andes,  can  hardly  be  de- 
scribed. In  many  places  the  ground  is  so  nar- 
row, that  the  mules  employed  in  travelling  have 
scarcely  room  to  set  their  feet,  and  in  others  it 
is  a continued  series  of  precipices.  These  paths 
are  full  of  holes,  from  two  to  three  feet  deep, 
in  w^iich  the  mules  set  their  feet,  and  draw  their 
bellies  and  their  riders' legs  along  the  ground. 
The  boles  serve  as  steps,  without  which  the  pre- 
cipices would  be  in  a great  measure  imprac- 
ticable ; but,  should  the  creature  happen  to  set 
its  foot  between  two  of  these  holes,  or  not  place  : 
it  right,  the  rider  falls ; and  if  on  the  side  of 
the  precipice,  inevitably  perishes.  This  danger 
is  even  greater  where  the  holes  arc  wanting. 
The  tracKs  arc  extremely  steep  and  slippery, 
and  in  general  chalky  and  wet;  and  where 
their  are  no  holes  to  serve  as  steps,  Indians 
arc  obliged  to  go  before  with  small  spades  to 
dig  little  trenches  across  the  path.  In  de- 
scending those  places  where  there  are  no  holes 
or  trenches,  and  which  arc  sometimes  many 
hundred  yards  deep,  the  instinct  of  the  mules 
accustomed  to  pass  them  is  admirable.  'They 
are  sensible  of  the  caution  requisite  in  the  de- 
scent. On  coming  to  the  top  of  an  eminence, 
they  stop;  and  having  placed  their  fore  feet  close 
together,  as  if  in  a posture  of  stopping  them- 
selves, they  also  put  their  hind  feet  together, 
but  a little  forwards,  as  if  going  to  lie  dow  n.  I n 
this  attitude,  having,  as  it  were,  taken  a survey 
of  the  road,  they  slide  down  with  the  sw-itiness 
of  a meteor.  TSe  rider  hss  only  to  keep  him- 
self fast  in  the  saddle,  without  checking  his 
beast ; for  the  least  motion  is  sufficient  to  dis- 
order  the  equilibrium  of  the  mule,  in  which  case 


' they  must  both  unavoidably  perish.  The  address 
of  these  creatures  is  here  truly  wonderful ; for 
I in  this  so  rapid  motion,  when  they  seem  to  have 
I lost  all  command  of  themselves,  they  follow  exact- 
, ly  the  different  w indings  of  the  path,  as  if  they 
I had  previously  reconnoitred  and  settled  in  their 
I minds  the  route  they  were  to  follow,  at>d  taken 
' every  precaution  for  their  safety.  There  would 
otherwise,  indeed,  be  no  possibility  of  travelling 
over  places  where  the  safety  of  the  rider  depends 
on  the  experience  and  address  of  his  beast. 

The  valleys  of  the  Cordilleras,  which  are 
deeper  and  narrower  than  those  of  the  .Alps  and 
Pyrene^  and  present  scenes  of  the  w ildest  as- 
pect, give  rise  also  to  several  other  peculiarities 
in  the  mode  of  travelling.  In  many  i>arts, 
owing  to  the  humidity  of  the  climate,  and  the 
declivity  of  the  ground,  the  streamlets  which 
flow*  down  the  mountains  have  hollow'cd  out 
gullies  from  about  20  to  25  feel  in  depth.  'Hie 
pathway  which  runs  along  those  crevices  is  fre- 
qticntlv  not  above  a foot  or  a foot  and  a half  in 
breadth,  and  has  the  appearance  of  a gallery 
dug  and  left  open  to  the  sky.  In  some  places 
the  opening  above  is  covered  by  the  thick  ve- 
getation which  grows  out  from  both  sides  of 


the  crcWcc,  so  that  the  traveller  is  forced  to 
grope  his  way  in  darkness.  The  oxen,  which 
arc  the  boasts  of  burden  commonly  made  use 
of  in  this  countn,*,  can  scarcely  force  their  way 
through  these  galleries,  some  of  which  are  more 
than  a mile  in  length  ; and  if  the  traveller  should 
happen  to  meet  them  in  one  of  the  passages,  he 
has  no  means  of  avoiding  them  but  by  climbing 
the  earthen  wall  which  borders  the  crevice,  ami 
keeping  himself  suspended  by  laying  hold  of  the 
roots  which  penetrate  to  this  depth  from  the  sur- 
face of  the^ouml.  **  In  many  of  the  passes  of 
the  .Andes, ’^says  Humboldt,  “such  is  the  stale 
of  the  roads  that  the  usual  mode  of  travelling 
for  persons  in  easy  circumstances  U in  a chair 
strapped  to  the  back  of  one  of  the  native  |K>rters 
(cargucros),  or  men  of  burden,  who  iWo  by 
letting  out  their  backs  and  loins  to  travellers. 
'l*hey  talk  in  this  cuuntrv  of  going  on  n man’s 
back  (andar  cn  cargueros\  as  we  mention  going 
on  horseback.  No  humiliating  idea  is  annexed 
to  the  trade  of  cargucros;  and  the  men  who 
follow  this  occupation  are  not  Indians,  but  mu- 
Inttocs,  and  sometimes  even  w-hites.  It  is  oflen 
curious  to  hear  these  men,  with  scarcely  any 
covering,  and  following  an  emplo\Tnent  Which 
wo  should  consider  so  disgraceful,  quarrelling 
in  the  midst  of  a forest,  because  one  has  refiiM.*!! 
the  other,  who  pretends  to  have  a whiter  skin, 
the  pompous  title  of  Don  or  Su  Merced, 
'I'he  usual  load  of  a cargucro  is  six  or  seven 
arrolwii ; those  who  are  ver)*  strong  carry  as  much 
as  nine  arrobas.  When  we  reflect  on  the  enor- 
mous fatigue  to  which  these  miserable  men  arc  ex- 
post*d,  journeying  eight  or  nine  hours  a day  over 
a mountainous  country;  when  wc  know  that 
their  backs  arc  sometimes  as  raw  as  those  of 
beasts  of  burden  ; that  travellers  have  often  the 
cruelty  to  leave  them  in  a forest  when  they  fall 
sick;  that  they  earn,  by  a journey  firmi  Ibaguc 
to  Cartago,  orily  12  or  14  piasters  in  from  15  to 
25  <lays  ; we  are  at  a loss  to  conceive  how  this 
employment  of  a cargucro  should  be  eagerly 
embraced  by  all  the  robust  young  men  who  live 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountains.  The  taste  for  a 
wandering  life,  the  idea  of  a certain  independ- 
ence amid  forests,  leads  them  to  prefer  it  to 
the  sedentary  and  monotonous  labour  of  cities. 
The  passage  of  the  mountain  of  Quindiu  is  not 
the  only  part  of  South  America  which  is  tra- 
versed on  the  bsckf.  of  men.  The  whole  of  the 
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proviDceof  AntiorjuiA  it  tuirouadeH  by  moun* 
tains  so  diHicuIt  to  {loss,  that  they  who  dislike 
entrustinf;  themselves  to  the  skill  of  a bearer, 
and  arc  not  strong  enough  to  travel  on  foot  from 
Santa  Fe  dc  Antioquia  to  Hocca  de  Narcs  or 
llio  Samana,  must  relii^uish  all  thoughts  of 
leaving  the  country,  'Ine  number  of  young 
men  v^o  undertake  the  employments  of  beasts 
of  burden  at  Choco,  Ibague,  and  Medellin,  is 
so  considerable,  that  wc  sometimes  meet  a file  of 
fifty  or  sixty.  A few  years  ago,  when  a project  ^ 
was  formed  to  make  the  passage  from  Nares  to 
Antioquia  passable  for  mules,  the  cargucros  pre- 
sented formal  remonstrances  against  mending 
the  road,  and  the  government  was  weak  enoti^n 
to  vield  to  their  clamours.  The  person  carried  in 
a chair  by  a cargucro,  rnu^-t  remain  several  hours 
motionless,  and  leaning  backwards.  T^e  least 
motion  is  sufficient  to  throw*  down  the  carrier; 
and  his  fall  would  be  so  much  the  more  danger- 
ous, as  the  carguero,  too  confident  in  his  own 
skill,  chooses  the  most  rapid  declivities,  or  cros«:cs 
a torrent  on  .*i  narrow  and  slippery  trunk  of  a 
tree.  These  accidents  are,  however,  rare ; and 
those  which  happen  must  be  attributed  to  the 
imprudence  of  travellers,  who,  frightened  at  a 
false  step  of  the  cargucro,  leap  down  from  their 
chairs.  ” {lUseardiett  i.  69.) 

in  order  to  protect  travellers,  when  they  are 
sojourning  in  this  desert  country,  from  the  in- 
clemency of  the  weather,  the  cargucros  provide 
themselves  with  several  hundred  leaves  of  a plaiH 
of  the  banana  species,  which  they  pluck  in  the 
mountains  before  they  begin  their  journey, 
'i'hcsc  leaves,  which  are  membranous  and  silky, 
are  of  an  oval  form,  2 feet  long,  and  16  in.  in 
breadth.  When  the  travellers  reach  a spot  in 
the  midst  of  the  forests  where  the  ground  is  dry, 
and  where  they  propose  to  pass  Uie  night,  the 
car^cros  lop  a few  branches  from  the  trees,  with 
which  they  make  a tent.  In  a few  minutes  this 
slight  timher-work  is  dividcnl  into  squares  by  the 
stiuks  of  some  climbing  plant,  or  by  the  threads 
of  the  agave.  The  banana  leaves  having  in  the 
mean  time  been  unrolled,  are  now  s])read  over 
the  above  work,  so  as  to  cover  It  like  the  tiles 
of  a house.  'I'hcsc  huts,  thus  hastily  built,  arc 
cool  and  commodious ; and  Humboldt  mention.s 
that  he  passed  several  days  in  the  valley  of 
Uoquia  under  one  of  those  leafy  tents,  whicb 
was  perfectly  dr}',  though  exposed  to  violent 
and  incessant  rains. 

No  doubt  the  access  to  the  .Andes  will,  in  the 
course  of  time,  be  facilitated  by  the  establish- 
ment  of  steam  packets  on  the  .Amazon  and  its 
tributaries.  'That  this  has  not  been  attempted 
ere  now  is,  we  apprehend,  a consequence  rather 
of  the  revolutionary  anarchical  state  in  which 
the  country  has  been  plunged  since  the  over- 
throw of  the  Spanish  government,  than  of  any 
natural  difljcultics  in  the  way  of  such  navi- 
lion.  Anarchy,  however,  must  in  the  end  ex- 
ust  itself ; and  cither  a fVee  government  or  a 
despotism  be  established  in  its  stead.  And  it  is 
hardly  {>ossible  to  suppose  that  any  regular  go- 
Tcrnment,  whatever  may  I>c  its  character,  should 
be  eslablUhed  for  any  considerable  period  with- 
out turning  its  attention  to  the  means  of  de- 
veloping the  extraordinary  resources  of  these 
fine  countries:  and  of  these  none  can  be  either 
so  cITectual,  or  so  obviously  indispensable,  as  the 
opening  of  improved  communications  with  the 
coast,  and  with  the  great  navigable  rivers  of  the 
interior. 

ANDLAU,  a toim  of  France,  den.  Ba«  Rbln.  arrond. 
Schelcttat,  on  the  Andlau,  10  m.  N.N.W.  Scholcstat. 
l*op.  »,257. 
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ANDORUR  (KKPt'OLtC  OF),aiTnall  Independent 
state  on  the  S.  declivity  of  the  Pyrenees,  between  the  dcp. 
of  Aricge  in  France,  and  the  district  of  Ur^  In  Spain. 
It  stretebea  from  N.  to.S.  about  36  m.,and  uom  E.  to  W. 
about  90,  comprising  three  mountain  valleys,  and  the 
basin  furmed  by  their  union.  These  valleys  are  among 
the  wildest  and  most  picturcaque  in  the  Pyrenees,  and  the 
mountains,  with  their  immense  peaks,  by  which  they 
are  enclosed,  among  the  highest  and  least  acceaslble.  It 
is  watered  by  several  small  rivers  ; the  largest  of  which, 
the  F.inballn,  having  received  the  others,  falls  Into  the 
Segre,  an  affluent  of  the  Ebro.  Pop.  from  7.000  to  8,i  OO, 
divided  among  six  communes.  Andorre,  the  principal 
town,  has  about  9.000  Inhab.  It  has  but  little  arable  land, 
but  a considerable  extent  of  excellent  pasture  grounds, 
sheltered  by  vast  forests  of  fir.  The  Inhab-  depend 
priucipally  on  their  flocks  and  Iron  mines,  the  produce 
of  the  latter  finding  a ready  market  in  Spain.  This 
little  state,  though  connected  In  some  degree  with  both 
its  powerful  neignbours,  has  preserved  Us  independence 
for  about  1000  years.  The  goreroraent  is  composed  of  a 
council  of  24  members,  chosen  for  life,  each  commune 
electing  four.  The  council  elect  two  Syndics  {Jiugo), 
who  enjoy  considerable  authority,  convoking  the  as- 
semblies, and  carrying  on  the  government  « hen  they  are 
not  sitting.  It  is  to  Charlemagne  that  Andorre  owes 
its  Independence.  In  that  prince  baring  marched 
ajudrut  the  Moors  of  Spain,  and  defeated  them  in  the 
neiglibuuring  valley  of  Carol,  the  Audurrians  arc  said  to 
have  render^  themselves  so  useful  to  the  French  army, 
supplying  them  with  provisions,  and  taking  care  of  their 
wounded,  tliat  the  Emperor,  by  w ay  of  recumpence.made 
tlicm  independent  of  the  neighbouring  princes,  and  per- 
mitted them  to  be  governed  by  their  own  laws.  Alter 
him  Louis  te  Debonnairc  cedea  to  Iho  Bishop  of  Urgcl 
a port  of  the  rights  over  Andorre  which  Charlem.*igne 
had  merved  to  himself  and  his  successors.  In  virtue 
of  this  grant,  the  Bishop  acquired  right  to  a part  of  the 
tithes  of  the  six  communes,  and  a spiritual  jurisdiction 
over  the  country,  which  he  still  exercises. 

In  1793,  the  rights  cxcrcisetl  by  tlie  sovereigns  of  France 
In  Andorre  being  considered  as  feudal,  were  abandoned, 
and  the  republic  was  for  a time  completely  separated  from 
that  country  : but  notwithstanding  this  temporary  inde- 
pendence, the  Andorrians  continued  to  preserve  their 
attachment  to  France.  They  resisted  the  violation  of 
their  territory  by  the  Spaniards,  and  funtl«hed  to  the 
French  armies,  during  the  late  war.  guides  and  assistance 
of  every  kind.  At  the  same  time  they  anxiously  solicited 
the  establishment  of  the  ancient  orucr  of  things;  and 
Napoleon  yielded  to  their  wish.  By  a decree  of  the  20th 
of  March,  1H06,  Andorre  was  declared  to  be  a republic 
connected  with  France;  its  viguier,  or  criminal  Judge, 
wiu  to  be  a Frenchman,  of  the  (lep.  of  Ari6ge ; and  U was 
allowed  to  import  certain  quantities  of  certain  •pccklicd 
articles,  free  of  duty,  on  payment  of  the  trifling  sum  of  IHlO 
fr.  a year.  P.xrept,  therefore,  as  regards  the  spiritual  Ju- 
risdiction of  the  Bishop  of  Urgel,  which  cannot  be  said 
to  interfere  with  Its  independence  any  more  than  the 
I'opc's  ecclesiastical  authority  over  Catholic  countries 
can  with  theirs.  Andorre  is  altogether  Independent  of 
Spain;  and.  as  rr^ards  France,  the  annual  payment  it 
makes  to  her  is  nut  a tribute,  but  an  Inadequate  com- 
pcns.ition  for  a valuable  privilege  ; and  there  being  little 
crime  in  Andorre,  the  appointment  ofa  Frenchman  for  cri- 
minal Judge  was  more  with  a view  to  deter  French  cri- 
minals from  taking  refuge  in  this  neutral  territory,  than  to 
assertany  superioriCr.  Andorre  may,  therefore, be  justly 
considered  as  llic  oldest  free  republic  in  existence.  Thu 
people  all  belong  to  the  church  of  Home,  and  are  very 
religious.  Their  clergy,  and  the  more  wealthy  of  the 
Inhabitants,  are  educated  at  Toulouse  or  Barcelona. 
Each  cur6,  In  addition  to  his  pastoral  duties,  bas  charge 
ofa  sciioul.  where  the  poor  are  instructed  gratuitously  ; 
but  this  dues  not  give  him  much  extra  trouble,  few  of  the 
peasants  thinking  it  necessary  to  send  their  children  to 
school  to  acquire  what.  In  their  laiwl  of  shepherds  and 
lat^urers,  they  imagluo  can  be  of  little  comscquence  in 
their  future  lives.  Hence  the  great  majority  of  the 
people  can  neither  read  nor  write. 

The  Andorrians  are  simple  and  severe  in  their  manners, 
the  vices  and  corruptlims  of  cities  not  having  hitherto 
found  their  way  Into  their  valleys.  They  live  os  their 
forefathers  Uvea  a thousand  yean  before  tnem  : the  little 
they  know  cuncoridng  the  luxuries,  arts,  and  civilisation 
of  other  countries  inspiring  them  rather  with  fear  than 
envy.  Their  wealth  consists  in  their  sheep  or  cattle,  or 
in  the  share  they  may  have  in  iron  forges,  only  a very  few 
of  their  number* being  the  proprietors  of  any  land  beyond 
the  garden  which  surrounds  tneir  cottage.  Each  family 
acknow  ledges  a chief,  who  succeeds  hy  right  of  primo- 
geniture. These  chiefs,  or  eldest  sons,  choose  their 
wives  from  families  of  equal  consideration  with  their  own. 
reprolutlnc  tnesaUtanfrSt  and  looking  little  to  fortune, 
which  besides  is  always  very  small  upon  both  sides, 
lliry  never  leave  the  paternal  roof  until  tney  marry ; and 
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If  th«j  many  an  hHr(>«a  th«]r  Join  her  name  to  (hHr  own  ; 
unlefs  roarricti,  thrjr  are  n«>t  admitted  to  any  share  in 
the  manaacment  of  intbilv  alfalri. 

When  tnrre  are  only  daughter*  in  a family,  the  eldest, 
who  la  boirrM  of  the  entire  property,  and  aurceeds  aa  an 
eldest  son  would  do.  Is  always  married  to  a railet  of 
another  family,  who  ^opt*  her  name,  and  la  domlrlllated 
in  her  family,  lly  this  arrangnnent.  the  prinri|)al  An* 
dorrian  houses  have  continued  for  c«>n(uries  without  any 
change  in  their  fortunes,  ni  p/au  rtcAe,  ni  p/ur  Mwere. 
The  poorest  Inhaldtants  are  not  so  badir  on  as  in  most 
other  countries ; their  wants  are  few  ami  easily  supplied, 
the  opulent  families  taking  care  of  those  »1m>  are  not ; and 
the  latter  honouring  and  respecting  their  benefactors 

'fhe  Aniiorrian*  arc  in  general  strong  and  well  propor* 
tioned  ; the  greater  i>ait  of  the  di'case*  proceeding  from 
the  moral  aiU‘ctlons  are  unknown,  as  well  as  those  ori* 
ginatlng  in  vice  and  corru|Hlon.  The  costume  of  the 
men.  composed  of  coarse  brown  cloth  mode  from  the  wool 
of  their  own  *hc*en,  resembles  that  worn  by  the  peasants 
of  lligorre,  with  this  dtlTerenre,  that  the  Andorriani  wear 
t^  flowing  red  cap  of  the  ('atalaiis.  There  would  seem 
to  be  but  little  gallantry  among  these  mountaineers,  for 
the  women  arc  not  admitted  to  anv  of  the  aasemblief 
where  public  alTkirt  are  consMemu ; nor  exen  to  the 
mauei  performed  upon  the  rcee^uion  of  the  bishop  or 
iudge.  Crime  of  exery  kind  is  rare,  and  punishments, 
though  mild,  are  effectual.  There  are  no  Iaw*sults  relative 
to  paternal  successions  ; and  should  disputes  of  any  kind 
arise,  they  are  at  once  referred  to  the  Syndics,  whose  de- 
cision is  never  controxcrtexl.  The  men  are  all  liable  to 
serve  in  the  militia,  should  they  be  required ; and  eveir 
head  of  a family  is  obliged  to  have  in  his  possession  at  all 
times  a musket,  and  a certain  quantity  of  powder  and  ball. 

Commerce  of  every  kind  is  free  ; but,  with  the  exception 
of  Iron,  of  which  it  nas  some  mitsrt  and  forget,  its  manu- 
factures are  all  of  the  coarsest  and  rtidett  kind. ->(  For 
farther  particulars,  see  the  art.  on  Awiorrt,  in  Ilttfio. 
Francf  Pittoretque,  art.  Ari4g(  ; Mr.  Murray's  Summer 
m tAe  Pyrenees.  Ac.) 

ASDOVKR,  a borough  and  m.  town  of  England,  m. 
Hants,  near  the  Anton,  on  the  great  road  from  Ixmdon 
to  SalislMiry,  being  G3  m.  W.  S.  W.  of  the  former,  and 
IT  N.  R.  of  the  latter.  The  Pari,  borough  and  suhordi. 
nale  district,  which  last  Includes  lO.T'^O  acres,  has 
inhab.,  of  wiilch  the  borough  may  hare  about  4,0Ti0.  It  is 
compactly  built,  extending  on  either  side  about  one-third 
of  a mile  from  the  market  place,  in  the  centre  of  which 
it  a modern  town  hall,  supported  on  arclics,  under  « hich 
are  held  the  markets.  The  church,  an  old  Gothic  intild- 
Ing,  is  on  the  N.  side  of  the  town.  There  is  an  hospital 
for  6 poor  men.  a fr(>e  school  founded  in  I. VO.  and  a charity 
schcKH  for  90  boys.  Some  trade  ts  carried  on  in  malting, 
and  the  roanulocture  of  silk  ; but  its  principal  support 
Is  derived  from  its  i^Jng  a considerable  thornugnlare. 
and  the  only  market  for  the  siirrnunding  country.  It  is 
In  a thrlrlng  condition ; and  contains  several  good  shops 
and  re«]H?ctablr  private  houses.  The  great  annual  fair 
of  Wey  hlU  (which  see)  is  held  within  a short  dlst.iuce. 
There  is  a raiuil  h-otu  the  town  to  .Snuthamptnn.  It  re- 
tarns  3 members  to  tiie  11.  of  C.  From  I0k9,  down  to 
the  plating  of  the  Reform  Act,  the  right  of  vutiug  was 
in  tn«  bailiff  and  curporatioo.  No.  of  Ktf.  houses,  33ft; 
Pari,  constituency,  l»30-87,  23D.  (PmrI.  and  Mumcipai 
Boundary  Hepurts.) 

ANDUVKR,  a town  of  the  tl.  .States.  Massachiisets, 
CO.  Essex,  30  m.  N.  Boston.  Pop.  4,530.  it  is  ftnely 
situated,  and  has  some  manufactures  ; bitt  It  is  chiefly  dis- 
tinguished for  Its  literary  Inititutinns,  particularly  its 
theological  academy,  founded  in  IV)7.  ana  liberally  en- 
dowed. Thecrnirse  of  education  is  completed  in  9 years  ; 
ft  had  in  I<k^-36.  153  students,  and  a iibraryof  above 
13,000  vois.  There  is  also  a very  flourishing  academy. 
four>ded  In  177^. 

ANDRACIO,  or  ANDRACY,  a town  of  Spain,  on  the 
S.  W.  coast  of  the  Island  of  Majorca.  !’op.  3, .500.  It  is 
situated  at  a little  distance  from  the  sea,  but  it  has  a 
small  port  accessible  to  vessels  drawing  little  water.  Its 
territory  is  productive  of  olives. 

ANDRE  (ST.),  the  name  of  various  small  towns  and 
Tillages  Id  different  liorU  of  France. 

AN  DH  E,  or  E N i5rE,  (ST.),  a town  of  l1ungarr,on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Uanu^,  opposite  to  the  Island  of  the 
tame  name,  Him.  N.  Buda.  Pop.  h/4)0.  It  has  I Ca- 
tholic and  7 Greek  churches.  The  hills  In  the  vicinity 
produce  rxcell<-ut  wines,  and  the  island  in  the  river  l*s 
cclebratctl  for  Its  fertility. 

ANDHK'  D APCHOS’  (ST.),  a village  of  France, 
dep.  Loire,  R in.  W.  R<)annr.  I’op.  1.740. 

A N D H B^-D E-C I'  BS .A  C ( S T. ),  a town  of  Franca,  dep 
Gironde,  cap  cant.  13  ra.  N.  N.  E.  Bordeaux.  Pop.  3,38. 
It  is  situau^  at  a little  distance  from  the  Dordogne  ; 
but  it  has  a port.  Cubsac,  on  that  river.  The  high  road 
from  Bordeaux  to  Paris  crosses  the  Dordogne  at  this 
point,  passengers  and  carriages  being  conveyed  across  in 
a Urge  ferry  boat  of  a new  constiwtlon. 
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ANDRE'  DE  SANGONtS  (ST.),  a town  of  Franco, 
dep.  lierauit,  lit  m.  W.  hy  N.  Montpellier.  Pup.  3,150. 

ANDRE'  DE  VALBORGNE  (ST.),  a town  of 
Fraxtcc,  dcu.  Card,  cap.  cant.  43  m.  N.  W.  Nismea.  Pop. 
1 .730. 

ANDREA  (ST.),  a village  of  Naples,  pror.  Prlndpato 
Ultra.  3 m.  S.  K.  Coma.  Pop.  3.30U. 

AN  URE  ASBERG,  a town  of  Hanover,  principality  of 
Grubenhagen,  in  a district  which  has  mines  of  Iron, 
cobalt,  copper,  and  silver.  Pop.  3,400.  It  has  a college, 
a council  of  mines,  and  manulactures  of  lace  and  tlircM. 

ANDREW'S  (ST.),  an  ancient  and  celebrated  city 
and  seaport  of  S^land,  co.  Fife,  flively  sltuat4'd  on  a luw 
eminenceon  the  (^man  Ocean,  91  m.  N.E.  Edinburgh, 
Ut.SC^  30*  N..  long.  3^5(/ W.  Pop.  3.76T.  It  chiefly  con- 
sists of  three  principal  streets,  leading  in  a W.  direction 
from  the  cath^ral.  Is  in  general  well  built,  and  has  berg 
much  improved  during  the  present  century.  St.  Andrew's 
was  long  the  metropolitan  see  of  Sc^laud ; and  ti 
highly  interesting  from  its  numerous  remains  of  other 
ages,  and  the  historical  associations  connected  with  it, 
many  higtily  Important  events  having  occurred  within 
its  precincts.  Its  spletidk]  cathedral,  founded  In  1160,  and 
completed  in  I31K,  was  reduced  to  a ruin  In  15.'>9  by  the 
barbarous  seal  of  the  reformers.  The  castle,  long  the 
residence  of  Its  archbishops,  and  a place  of  considerable 
strength,  stood  on  a predplcw  overhanging  tbe  sea.  The 
famous  Cardinal  Beaton  was  assassinated  In  it  in  I.S46,  In 
revenge  of  the  share  he  had  in  bringing  WIsbart,  a 
preacher  of  the  reformed  doctrines,  to  the  slake  in  the 
previous  year.  Its  picturesque  ruins  now  serve  as  a Land- 
mark for  ship*.  '1  ncre  are  also,  among  others,  the  ruins 
of  a chapel,  and  a square  tower  108  feiH  high,  called  the 
chapel  and  tower  of  St.  Rule  or  St.  Regnlus,  supptMedto 
b<>  thr>  roost  ancient  of  the  existing  fabrics.  The  priory 
of  St.  Andrew's  was  one  of  the  best  endowed  in  Scotland  ; 
and  part  of  a gigantic  wall.  Intended  to  enclose  tbe 
grounds  of  the  priory,  K70  feet  long,  33  high,  and  4 
thick,  writh  14  turrets,  erected  by  Prior  lleptoim  in  I.M6, 
is  still  in  gvK>d  preservation,  and  Is  not  one  of  the  least 
interesting  relics  of  bygone  times.  The  parish  church, 
founded  in  tbe  l3tb  century,  but  rebuilt  in  i7(«7.  has  a 
monument  to  Archbishop  Sharpe,  assassinated  in  IC^ 
The  university  of  St.  Andrew’s,  tbe  most  ancient  In  Scot- 
land . and  DOW  the  principal  support  of  the  city,  was  founded 
ill  1410,  by  Bishop  Wardlaw,antlcon(iniM<d  hr  apapal  bull 
dated  the  following  year.  It  orlgitiaily  cunsuted  of  three 
colleges,  St.  Salvador’s,  St.  Leonard's,  and  St-Mary-'s  ; of 
whicn  the  two  former  were  united  in  1747.  when  the  build- 
ings of  St.  Leonard's  were  pulled  down.  The  two  collogea 
are  in  diflhrent  parts  of  the  toim,  and  their  professors  and 
di.«cipline  are  ouitedistinct.  The  United  CollMe  ronsisU 
of  a quadrangular  edifice,  in  which  some  excellent  rooms 
were  recently  erected  at  the  expense  of  government. 
This  institution  is  appropriated  to  the  study  of  languages, 
philosophy,  and  science,  and  St.Mary’sto  that  oftheoloj^. 
The  chapel  of  the  United  College,  founded  by  Blslwp 
Kennedy  in  1468.  is  a fine  specimen  of  tbe  light  Gothic  ; 
but  though  used  as  the  college  chapri,  ana  as  a parish 
church,  it  is  Id  a very  bad  state  of  repair.  It  has  a tomb 
of  the  founder;  oo  opening  which, in  1683,  six  silver 
maces  were  found,  of  which  three  were  seat  to  the  other 
Scotch  universities,  and  three  retained  in  the  coUege. 
St.  Mary's  colbiic  is  a handsome  stone  structure.  A 
library  contiguous  to  the  latter,  and  coDtalning  45.0U0 
volumes,  ts  common  to  both  colleges ; and  until  the 
privilege  was  commuted,  In  1836.  for  456f.  a year.  It  waa 
entitled  tu  a copy  of  every  work  entered  at  Stationera* 
The  Unitra  College  and  St.  Mary's  have  together 
eleven  professors ; each  college  has  a principal,  a^  the 
universitv  is  presided  over  by  a lord-rector  and  a chan- 
cellor. Theendowmenu  are  considerable,  each  professor 
receiving  at  an  average  about  SSfU.  a rear,  exclusive  of 
fees  from  pupils.  The  average  number  of  the  Utter 
during  the  ten  yean  ending  with  1H3H-39  has  been  173, 
of  whom  43  have  belonged  to  the  theological  collesm  of 
St.  Mary,  and  the  remaining  130  to  the  Cntted  College. 
Tbe  fee  for  attending  one  of  the  literary  classes  is 
37.  3s. ; students  in  the  theological  classes  pay  no  fees 
_with  tbe  exception  of  a fee  of  5s.  on  matriculating, 
which  is  comroun  to  both  estabiishroenU.  The  VnltM 
College  has  81  bursaries,  of  the  gross  anntuil  value  of 
about  8007.,  and  St.  Mary’s,  7 bursaries,  of  the  grr>ss 
annual  value  of  3007.  Hermtiy  a very  Urge  addition  has 
been  made  to  tl>e  fsrilltleB  for  education  Mready  enjoyed 
by  St.  Andrew’s,  throtigh  the  liberality  of  Dr.  Hell,  of 
Madras,  who  bequeathed  the  sum  of  43,0(4)7.  three  per 
cent-  stork  for  the  erection  of  a seminary  on  a compre- 
hensive t'lan  in  this  his  native  dtr.  A fine  building  for 
this  srhtm  has  born  erected  at  a little  distance  from  St. 
Mary's  college.  'Fiie  number  of  teachers  in  the  Madras 
Coliege  (the  name  given  to  Dr.  Bell's  establishment)  is 
fiiise.  exclusive  of  assistants.  This  setoloary  aflbrds  io- 
stru^on  gratis  to  the  poor  t and  the  (res  are  very  low 
even  to  the  rich,  being  only  7/.  6d.  per  quarter  for  Latirs 
and  Greek ; Ute  same  /or  (merman  and  French  ; the  sama 
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tbr  muhrmatlct,  atm)  th«  tame  for  drawing:  At.  per  ' 6.000.  8t.  Anoclo  In  iho  Mmo  kingdom,  prov.  Pailiia, 
quarter  for  geography:  it.  for  writing:  2«.  Grf.  for  arith*  [ II  ni.  N.  K.  Padua.  And  Sr.  Anoklo,  In  N;<pli‘«. 
necic:  and 'i«. for  BnglUh.  Student!  may  attend  one  or  , principato  citray  16  m.  S.  8.  E.  ('atmwgna.  Pop. 
more  clauct,  and  pay  accordingly.  The  average  number  ANiiKLO  UE  LOMO  AUDI  (ST.),  a town  of  Naples, 
of  pupil!  at  thl!  aeminary  lutt  been  about  800,  but  It  U Prmeipato  Ultra,  4K  m.  E.  Naiilra  Pop.  6.(XI0.  It  if 
rapidly  tncreaiing.  Of  thl!  number  ^ve  a half  are  the  teat  of  a biihoprlc.  hai  a colUito,  and  two  parith 
atranger!,  attracted  to  tha  eftr  by  the  deaereedly  high  churcfaea.  In  1604  it  wa!  almo!t  entirely  dcitroycd  by 
character  ofihit  excellent  iniUtuMoii.  the  beat  probably  an  earthquake 

of  It!  kind  in  the  empire.  The  harbour,  partly  formed  ANGKHBUnG,  a town  of  Pruaiia,  prov.  E.  Pruasla, 

two  piers,  it  on  the  K.  ilde  of  the  town,  extending  about  cap.  drc.,  on  the  Angerap,  60  m.  S.  E.  Koninberg.  Pop. 
430  yard!  Inland  ; but  It  drlea  at  low  water,  and  the  ac>  3,000.  It  bu  a caatle  and  manufactures  of  arooilcn  itufl  and 
cess  to  It  belngdlflcult,  k UHUle  frequented  by  abipplng.  leather.  The  Angerap  falU.  a little  to  the  S.  of  the  town. 
The  ao^'ty  of  St.  Andrew*!  U comparatlvelr  good , the  into  the  larwe,  irregularly  ahaped,  ahallow  lake  of  Mauer. 
adrxnta^  nflbrded  for  education,  and  the  ebeapneaa  of  celebrated  for  the  abundance  and  excellence  of  ita  eela. 
living,  having  attracted  to  It  a cooalderabie  number  of  ANGEHMUNDE,  atowrnofthePrusfianSiatea.prov. 
grutM  ihmiuea,  wboeo  ctrcsmataDcea  may  not  be  auf-  Brandeulturg,  rcg.  Potsdam,  cap.  drc..  on  the  lake 
ftricntly  proaperous  Co  permit  of  tbeir  refkltng  at  Mtinde,  43  m.  N.  N.  E.  Berlin.  Pop.  3,800.  It  ha. 
Edintiurgn  or  other  expeaslve  Cowua.  It  haa  no  manu>  raanufartures  of  hmta,  woollen  atulB,  tobacco,  Ac. 
CvTturea  worth  notice,  unleaa  It  be  that  of  gol/^hatU,  or  ANGHK8,  JuUomofiUiot  Cvaar,  altcrwards  Andr 
balls  for  playing  the  game  of  golf,  which  employf  about  MO/e.  and  hencf^  ^fngcra.)  a very  .VKlcnt  city  of  France, 
6 or  7 men,  who  produce  annu^y  about  1 1(0  ooxen  baila,  aop.  Maine  et  Loire,  of  which  it  la  the  capital,  on  the 
of  which  about  gnu  doten  are  aent  to  other  places,  the  Mayenne,  which  divides  it  into  two  portions,  near  its 
rest  being  coniumed  in  St.Andrew's,  which  haa  been  long  confluence  with  the  I.oirc  and  the  Sartne,  lat.  47^  V* 
fnmuus  fur  this  game.  A good  workman  makes  8 or  8 N.,  long.  0*^33' W.  I'op.  SS.nCG.  Thetownisfurroundctl 
InUU  a day.  St.  Andrew's  unites  with  the  two  Anatru>  by  massive  walls,  built  in  1214  br  John  king  of  Knglaiid. 
then.  Crnll,  Cupar,  KUrenny,  and  IMtCenwcem  in  re>  Speaking  geuerally,  it  is  iU  built,  and  is  mean  looking  ; 
tumiiif  a member  to  the  II.  of  C.  Ko.  of  K*/.  bouses,  bouaea  pardv  of  wood  and  partly  of  aUtr,  atreeta  narrow 
313 : conadtueocy  in  I83H,  280.  ami  crooked;  but  since  li(lt  it  has  been  in  soeral 

ANDRIA,  a townof  Naples,  pror.  Terra  di  Bari.  cap.  respects  Improved,  and  some  good  streets  have  lH>en 
cant.,  0 ro.  S.  Barlctta.  Pop.  13,500.  It  atamia  in  a opemed.  Principal  nbji'cts  of  attraction,  cathedral  and 
plain  on  the  edge  of  the  enclosed  country,  and  ita  envlnms  castb*.  The  first  begun  in  1225,  and  oflargc  diinemiuns, 
are  for  from  unpleasant.  It  is  tbe  ae«U  of  a bishopric,  bau  has  its  front  oriumu-ntcd  by  two  a\’n:initrlca]  spire*, 
a superb  catheural,  a royal  coU<^,  and  3 monit-df-ptiti  each  22.5  feet  high.  It  cnnlainsthc  ir.onumcntol  Margaret 
it  was  fuuiNk<d  in  1046  by  Peter  count  of  Trani,  and  mc>  of  Anjou,  daughter  of  Bcn^  king  of  Sicily,  and  wife  of 
r|iiirrd  its  name  from  the  aniroy  or  caverns  occupied  by  Henry  Vi.  of  Enelaml.  The  old  rastic,  the  fom-rr  ro- 
lls first  settlera.— (SVmAssnic'a  Two  SkiUe*y  i.  p.  390. ; aidoui-e  of  the  dukes  of  Ar\jou,  stand*  on  a nn-k  having 
ihei.  l/'eag.)  the  ritcr  at  its  fc><>t  : its  pl^  is  that  of  a vast  parallel- 

A N DKO,  or  ANDROS,  an  island  of  the  CrsK-ian  Ar-  ograra,  surrounded  br  high  massive  walls,  defendeit  by 
el)i|>elago.  h Ing  to  tbc  8.  of  Negropont,  and  immediately  deep  fusses  rut  out  of  the  rock,  and  by  la  towers  ; but 
to  the  N.  of  Ticio,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a very  tbrse,  with  otic  exception,  have  now  bc^  reduced  to  the 
nvrruw  channel.  It  extendsabout  27  m.  in  a N.  W.  and  bright  of  the  walls.  'n>e  castio  scr>ea  at  present  as  a 
i*.  E.  direction ; but  lubreadth  does  not  exceed  7or  8 ro.  prison  for  the  city,  and  a )>oucicr  magazine:  on  the  side 
Though  mountainous,  it  has  several  extensive,  fertile,  next  the  river  it  is  btH'oinlug  ruinous.  Angers  it  ilie 
and  veil  watered  valleys,  and  a number  of  vilUgM.  The  seat  of  a royal  court  for  the  dents,  of  Maine  et  Loire, 
pop.  has  bom  aatlmaled  at  from  13.000  to  IG.OuO.  Wine  la  Sartbe,  and  Mayenne  ; has  a tribunal  of  original  juris- 
the  priorfool  article,  the  annual  produrt  amounting  to  diction,  an  academy,  a roval  rolicge.  a school  for  deaf 
2H^J.uoO  gau. : exclusive  of  which  tncre  is  a considerable  and  dumb,  a second^  schitol  of  m«dicino,  Ac.  It  has 
export  of  silk,  oil,  oranges,  citrons,  Ac.  The  corn  alio  a school  of  arts  aiid  trades,  being,  with  the  exception 
raised  faa  the  island  wnerally  suffleet  for  the  con-  of  that  at  Cbalons-sur-Mome,  the  only  school  of  the  kind 
sumption  of  the  Inhabituits.  Andro,  or  (Castro,  the  in  France.  Of  the  pupiti,  45'>,  nou  inated  by  the  minister 
capital,  a corwlderabte  town,  with  about  5,000  Inhab.,  of  conuncrcc  and  public  works,  receive  tbeir  iostrurtion 
is  situated  on  tbc  E.  coast  of  the  island;  Us  port,  whttlly  or  partlr  at  the  ex{>ense  of  the  state.  The  other 
which  is  defended  by  a castle,  is  loo  shallow  to  admit  pupils  pay  5o0  it.  a year.  Each  dcp.irtment  is  entithd  to 
any  but  tb«>  smallest  dcH'Tlptlon  of  vessels.  Port  scud  3 pupils  to  this  school — the  instruction  of  one  to  t>o 
Gaurlo.  or  (isbrio,  on  the  W.  side,  is  a much  better  har«  entirely  gratuitous,  the  others  pacing  one  n fourth  part 
hour.  The  Andrians  took  the  part  of  the  Persians  on  and  dne  a half  of  the  ordinary  puutls.  It  baa  al*i»  a 
the  latter  invading  (ireece,  fi>r  which  they  were  afU>r-  school  of  design  ; an  agricultural  society ; a public 
wards  chastised  by  Tliemlstocle*.  uruunit;/'urtt  Voyagt  librarr,  containing  3-\(X10  volumes  ; a museum  with  about 
dis  tyrant,  1.  p.  347.:  i'outular  Hi-ium.)  (iOO  pictures,  many  or  them  good  ; a botanical  garden  ; 

ANDH08  ISLANDS,  or  ISl.ES  DEL  ESPIRITU  a cabinet  of  natural  histor}* : a theatre,  Ac.  Then*  is  a 
S A N I'O,  a group  of  tslaods  among  the  Dabamas,  whk-h  royal  roamiforturc  of  sail-cloth,  a cotton  mill,  with  ma- 
extend  about  I2U  m.  from  N.  to  S.,  lat.  24'*' to  25^  20'  nufactures  oflinen,  serges,  handkerchiefs,  bosierr,  starch, 
N..  hmg.  77'-'  to  78*  W.  Ac.,  a sugar  reflimry,  a wax  refiner)*,  and  tanneries.  'I'he 

ANlKiJ  AB,  a town  of  .Spain,  Andalusia,  on  the  Gua-  town  has  two  mean  brldscs.  and  it  labours  under  a dc- 
dalqiiiver,  In  a plain  at  the  foot  of  the  Sierra  Morena,  flcieucy  of  water,  that  of  the  Mayenne  not  bei  g fit  for 
80  m.  N.  W.  Jaen,  lat.  38^  1'  32^  N.,  long.  3-  ti/  .'19''  W.  use.  Mr.  Inglis  describes  Angers  as  a place  where  pro- 
Fop.  nearly  I4.00U.  Mr.  I'ownsend  says,  that,  in  17Mi.  visions  of  all  sorts,  including  fniit,  vrgrtablcs,  andwlne. 
It  contained  6,8(i0  fomilles  : which,  if  accurate,  would  arc  extremely  cheap,  aiwl  states  that  for  lOf.  a year  a very 
show  a great  d^tine  in  the  interval,  i 7'rarcfo  nt  Spain,  commodious liouse  may  be  had*  But  there  arc  no  villas 
II.  p.  297.)  It  U supposed  to  be  built  of  the  ruins  of  In  the  vicinity,  and  the  town  is  itself  for  from  agreeable, 
the  andent  Fomm  Juumtn;  It  I*  defended  by  an  old  castle.  Previously  to  the  revolution  An^rs  was  the  seat  of  a 
and  has  numerous  churches  and  convents,  a theatre,  university,  founded  in  1246 : It  nad  also  a celebrated 
and  an  old  bridge  of  15  arches  over  (he  river.  Its  academy  of  beUti  UUr<$ } and  such  was  the  fame  of  Hi 
anvlrona  are  firuitful,  and  the  inhabitants  are  mostly  rhilng-scbool,  that  it  was  attended  by  Peter  the  Great, 
employed  in  agriculture;  but  there  are  tanuerirs,  and  It  suffered  severely  during  the  wars  of  I-a  Vendfo  ; but.  as 
manuuctorles  of  wine  and  water  coultTS.  made  of  a prevlousty  stated,  since  the  peace  of  IHl.5  it  has  bwn 
peculiar  species  of  white  clay  found  in  the  neighbourhood,  rumparatively  prosperous,  and  various  improvcnicnts 
ASDL'ZE,  atown  of  France,  dep.  Gard.  cap.  cant.,  on  have  been  effected.  Angers  has  prvNluced  several  dis. 
the  Garden  26  m.  N.  W.  NUmes.  Pop.  5.403,  mostly  tlngidshed  persons,  among  whom  may  be  rpeclficd  Bodln, 
Protestants.  It  U U1  built,  but  agreeably  situated  at  the  the  author  of  the  work  X)c  la  Republiaut,  publi^hed  in 
foot  of  the  CevcDDcs,  between  rocks  and  hills  ptaiitod  1576.  Mriiage,  atKl  Bernier,  the  famous  traveiler. 
with  vines  and  olives.  It  has  a (rilHmalof  commerce,  with  The  slate  quarries  in  the  vicinity  of  .Angers,  w hence  the 
manufactures  of  hats,  silk,  hosiery,  cloth,  earthenware,  town  U built,  and  which  also  supply  large  quantities  of 
and  glue,  a silk  filature,  and  tannery.  naifing  slates  to  other  depts.,  are  imincntc  excavations ; 

ANKT,  a haodioTne  town,  dep.  Eure  et  Loire,  cap.  but  for  details  with  reaped  totht'm,  see  the  art.  Maim  kt 
cant.,  0 m.  N.  N.  E.  Dreux.  Pop.l.4'23.  It  Is  priu-  Loixi.  iU^pOyFrance  FitiQretqncyMxX,  Maine  <t  Lt>ir<  i 
dpally  celebrated  for  the  ruins  of  its  fine  castle.  huAt  by  /nghs’s  Stritirrland,  p.  346.  Ac.) 

Henry  II. for  LMana  of  Puiiiers,and  destroyed  during  the  ANGEHVII.I.E.  a village  of  France,  dep.  Seine  et 
revolutionary  pbreniy  in  1792.  There  are  In  iuvnvirous  Oise,  33  ro.  S.  Versailles.  Pop.  1..526. 
forges  acMl paper-mills.  ANGlllARI,  a town  of  Italy,  pruv.  Arcxro,  near  (he 

Amt,  a viluge  of  Swlixcrland,  cant.  Beme,  on  a hill,  Tlt>er,  18  m.  E.  Aretio,  1‘uscany.  Pop.  3,r>00.  it  U 
17  m.  W.  by  N.  Beme.  Pop.  2.4n6<  Roman  antiquities  celebrated  for  the  victor)*  olitalncd  irnar  It  in  1440  by  the 
are  found  In  the  neighbourhood.  t-lorcnlincs  under  Plcclnini  over  the  forces  of  the  Duke 

ANGELO  (8*r.),  the  name  of  several  tosrns  in  Italy,  of  Milan.  This  also  is  the  name  of  a village  of  the  Ve- 
of  which  the  principal  ore  St.  Angelo  in  the  l«ombardn  ronese,  and  of  a decayed  city  on  the  banka  of  (he  Lago 
Venetian  kingdom,  prov.  Lodi,  7 m.  S.  W.  I,odi.  Pop.  Maggiore. 
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ASOLKS,  k town  of  France,  d*^).  Tani.  cap.  cant. 
16  m.  K.  K.  B.  Ca*trrt.  Pop.  2,K7(>.  'I*hU  ta  the  uanie 
•f  acvrral  imall  vtllagca  in  other  parta  of  France. 

.ASGLKSKY  (the  Mona  of  Tadtua),  an  iiland  and  co. 
of  N.  NValcs  in  the  triah  Sea.  aeparated  from  the  main- 
land of  Britain  hr  the  Menai  Strait.  It  ia  of  a trian- 
gular form,  extenmng,  Hoijrhead  h»cluded,  about  !t7  m. 
from  K.  to  \V.  by  about  20  fCtnn  N.  to  S.,  area,  179,440 
acres  ; surface  gentlr  undulating ; climate,  tempi-rate, 
hot  liable  to  fog«  ; tnere  is  In  moat  parti  a great  de- 
fldenry  of  wood,  and  It  baa  generally  a bare  uoinritlng 
aspect. 

Since  176!)  Anglesey  has  been  tamed  for  Its  mineral 
riches,  the  celebrated  copper  mines  in  the  Tarj  i moun- 
tain haring  been  dlacorered  In  the  course  of  that  year  ; 
l)Ut  they  hare  now  greatly  declined.  (See.fm/u’cA.)  Ix'ad 
ore  and  asbestos  have  also  been  found  ; and  coal  Is 
wrought  to  some  extent  at  Mallraetli.  Soil  various  but 
prlnriiMsIly  a 6nc  loamy  sand,  which,  w hen  properly  cul- 
tivatiM.  is  highly  productive,  .^gricutture  is  not,  how  ever, 
Id  an  advanced  state.  So  late  as  lS|0  it  was  no  un- 
common thing  to  take  five  while  crops  In  suroessit'm.  most 
of  which  were  so  p»jor  as  hardly  to  pay  their  expense; 
but  an  Improved  fy  strm  Is  ladng  gratluaJly  Introduced. 
The  stiff  loams,  of  which  the  extent  Is  c<Jnsidcrahle.  are 
usually  manuretl  with  a sort  of  shelly  sand.  Principal 
cn>p*.  oats,  harler,  wheat,  and  potatoes,  the  latter  l>nng 
grown  more  extenitvely  than  In  any  other  pait  of  N. 
Wales,  erasing  is  the  principal  oitjert  of  the  farmer's 
attctition.  About  fi,5C>0  hoM  of  cattle  are  annually 
sent  from  the  Island  to  the  roaluUn<l,  exclusive  of  con- 
siderable numbers  of  ihee;K  Average  rent  of  land,  in 
IHIO,  7/.  6rf.  an  acre.  Manufactures  unlm;»ortaiit,  eons Uiing 
merely  of  tome  of  the  coarwr  descriptions  of  wo«dlens. 
Chief  towns,  B*faumaris,  Ibdyhrad.  .\mlwch,  Llanerchy- 
raldd,  and  Llangefni.  It  Is  divided  Into  3 cantrrds,  6 
ct>mots,or  hundreds,  and  73  pari*lu*s.  The  iH>n..  which  In 
1776  amounted  to  1H.7>*0.  hail  increased  in  1K31  to  4H.32$. 
It  ri*tiims  a m.  to  the  IL  of  C.  for  the  co.,  and  one  for 
the  boroughs  of  Beaumaris,  Holyhead,  &c  Co.  ronsti- 
tumry  in  Ik3i1-37.  1439. 

Angles^  seems  to  have  l»een  a principal  seat  of  the 
Druids.  'The  Romans,  under  Suetonius  Pautinui,  having 
takim  It  after  a fanatical  resistance,  a.  d.  61,  cut  down 
the  groves  of  the  Druids,  ttfris  fuprrsliUoHibtu  tacn,  and 
seem  to  hare  exterminated  both  the  priests  arul  their 
religion.  {Tacti.  AnnaL,  lib.  14.  ( 90.)  It  was  sub- 
jugated along  w ith  the  rest  of  Wales,  by  Kdward  I.  and 
was  lnconK>rat*'d  with  Fnglond  and  inoiie  a county  by 
Henry  VlH.  The  two  most  important  events  in  its  re- 
cent history  are  the  discovery  of  the  Paiys  mines.  In  I7*>a. 
and  the  building  of  the  Mmial  bridge  In  Ja-i.'.  (Sec 
X.  ti'ak$,pas$imiBfau£ict  qf  I'ngland  awi  Ifalts, 
art.  Angkst^,  &c.) 

ANGl.KT,  a town  of  France,  drp.  Basses  I*jTtnnfes, 
near  Bayonne,  famed  for  Its  excellent  white  wine.  Pop. 
2 914. 

ANGOLA.  DOVGO,  or  AMBONDE.a  kingdom  of 
the  W.  c<wut  of  Africa,  extending  from  6^  20' to  9“  l.V 
8.  lat..  and  from  14°  to  IH°  or  l‘J^  K.  long.  On  the  N. 
It  Is  separated  from  Congo  l>y  the  Danda  ; on  the  8.  the 
Coaiiza  (lirides  It  from  the  districts  of  Quassima  and 
I.ibolu  ; on  the  W.  it  has  the  .Atlantic  Ocean  ; and  on  the 
E.  It  is  Joined  by  tho  territories  of  Gonga  and  DaU 
Quicuca  (the  %V,  portion  of  the  Malemba  of  the  Jesuits), 
and  the  powerful  Interior  kingdom  of  MaLamba.  It  is 
rectangular  shapetl,  lies  nearly  parallel  to  the  equator, 
being  about  390  m.  In  length  from  E.  to  W.,  .V)  ur  60  m. 
iu  width  from  N‘.  to  S. ; containing  an  area  of  probably 
not  less  than  IH.OOO  or  20.0(X)  sq.  m.  (/f/<sew.  iifot.  ix. 
129.  ; Bartmi's  Toy.  to  Congo,  AI&. ; J.ebat,  1.  99. ; ^ir- 
Mapqf  Congo,  Jngota,  andB^ngn^la  ; Acc.  qf  Bit- 
co»..  22  143.) 

This  country  Is  properly  a part  of  Congo,  from  which, 
however.  It  has  been  jAilUlcally  seporati'd  since  the 
middle  of  the  16th  century,  when  a chief,  whose  name  or 
titlf  was  Angola,  made  himself  independent  of  the  king 
of  Congo,  and  gave  its  present  designatlim  to  his  new 
kingdom,  the  native  nanu*  of  which  was  I>ongo,  or  Am- 
bonde.  (Lcfra/,  it.  4/7.  ; .SarAo/,  A20.)  Ills  verj- power- 
ful otnang  the  neighbouring  states,  the  pnramiMint  au- 
thority of  Its  romtsrrh  being  acknowledgi’d  by  several 
dlstriclJ.  some  of  them  greatly  exots-ding  Itself  in  extent. 

Phyticai  Ckaractrr.  — Angola  is  extremely  mountain- 
ous. with  no  plains,  except  upon  the  sea-shnre.and  some 
small  plateaus  on  the  steles  and  in  the  gorges  of  moun- 
tains. The  laud  appears,  however,  to  l>e  making  ad- 
vances on  the  sea,  and  forming  inlands,  which  arc  wholly 
of  an  alluvial  and  level  char.vtcr ; such  Is  the  Isle  of 
Loanda.  l>dng  a short  mile  from  the  coast,  and  forming 
with  tlic  ('aim  Palmareinho  one  of  the  most  convenient 
harbours  on  the  W.  coast  of  Africa.  Tho  rni>o  Itself  Is 
also  a phiin  of  the  same  nature,  .and  very*  evidently  In  a 
slate  of  prt»grcss  westward.  {,Pig<\fcna,  7)W  Rtgna  di 
('«mgo.  10.  ; McroUa,  rioggm  dn  Congo,  70.  ; Barbot, 
Wl.  ; /.c6u/,l.  60.)  -a  . . 
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The  couutrv  Is  extremely  well  watered  (as,  indeed,  Is 
the  whole  ui  I'ongo);  the  prlncl|>al  streams  ore  the 
Coansa.  Benga.  and  Daiida,  w hich  run  nearly  parallel  to 
each  other,  and  to  the  equator  ; the  first  ana  fast  form- 
ing the  8.  and  N.  boundary  of  the  country. 

SoH,  Ciimatr,  i^c. -_Tbc  worst  soil  In  Angola  is  that 
upon  the  coast,  and  the  more  recently  formed  Islands, 
which  Is  sandy,  but  by  no  means  desert ; for,  at  any  time, 
by  digging  to  the  depth  of  a foot,  or  less,  an  abundant 
supply  of  good  water  may  be  procured.  It  Is.  however, 
a remarkable  fact,  that  at  the  ebb  tide  these  temporary 
wells  arc  always  found  rather  brackish,  while  at  ihefiocal 
their  contents  are  perfectly  sweet.  iPigqfetia,  10  ; 
Ixboi.  1.  HO.)  The  mountain  sides,  and  the  valleys  or 
tho  rivers,  present  all  tbe  rlchncas  of  soil  common  In 
equatorial  countries  which  are  well  Irrigated,  though  tlie 
useful  productions  of  the  land  arc  said  to  be  chiefly  owing 
to  the  ivrlcultural  Labmirs  of  the  Portugese.  {Barltot, 
916.)  The  climate  is  excepted  tur  Adams  (Rfmarka, 
2UU.)  from  the  general  charge  of*^  malignity  towards 
Kumpeons  under  which  tbe  rest  of  tropi^  Af^h-a 
labours ; and  Hg.xfetta  expreuly  states  that  the  “ habita- 
tion is  excellent,  the  air  b^-und  all  credit  temperate.” 
l.a  Mtanxa  9i  e bonusima,  f^re  tAtrt  ad  orni  crfdmna 
tfmptrato.  (p.  6.)  He  adds  also,  what  w'ould  Imply  that 
the  mountains  are  of  no  great  height,  that  the  beat  on 
thvir  summits  Is  not  loss  than  that  In  the  plains.  Situ- 
ated so  near  the  equator,  Angola  might  be  expected  to 
hare  2 dry  and  2 rainy  seasons  In  each  year  ; but  this 
does  not  afiftear  to  be  Ine  case  ; and.  Indeed,  the  acroiiots 
of  travellers  on  this  point  are  suAciently  conlUcting. 
Higafrtta  says  (n.  7 ).  that  the  rainy  season  is  from  April 
till  August ; 1-eitat  (I.  107.),  that  It  occupies  November, 
]>ecniil»er,  and  sometimes  January.  Barbot  (A22)leavea 
it  uncertain,  but  makes  the  dry  season  extend  from  May 
to  S<*ptemlM*r ; though  he  remarks  that  this  period  it  not 
W'itlioiit  an  intermixture  of  pleasant  showers  ; and  to  add 
to  the  uncertainty  on  this  point,  Degrandpri-  iVoyage 
d ta  C6tf  d'Or  ^Afrimae,  1.  4.i  says,  that  ridn  aetdom  lairs. 
oM  itcscr  abundantly  ; that  the  showers  are  Irregular, 
and  that  no  ont  timt  ia  more  aubkei  to  tbem  than  an- 
other  ! • The  same  author  remarks,  that  tbe  abiindanl 
dews  arc  fully  sufficient  for  the  development  of  vegeta- 
tion. and  In  this  he  it  borne  nut  by  all  the  other  auUtorl- 
ties.  The  trade  wind  blows  steadily  from  S.W.  to  S.. 
the  sea  breezes  commonly  from  W.a.W.,  and  the  land 
wind  from  E.  by  N.  Angola  Is.  however,  sufficiently 
remote  from  the  internal  deserts  to  prevent  tlie  111  efl<M*ta 
that  might  be  otherwise  feared  from  this  biXH>se.  Tor- 
nadoes are  not  unfreouent ; aiiiF  at  soc'h  times  tbe  wind 
shift!  violently  to  all  points  of  tbe  compass.  seUUng, 
finally.  Into  the  direction  of  the  trade.  (Afrfrot.  522.  ; 
Pigqfrtta,  7.)  Gold  and  silver  have  hceti  discovered  In 
tlie  mountains  near  the  coast ; but  do  gold  dust  Is 
found,  though  it  appears  to  have  existed  formerly.  Iron 
is  produre<l  nlentlmlly  thrmigh  the  energy  of  the  Por- 
tuguese ; and  copper  is  said,  but  upon  no  clear  evidence, 
to  exist  in  the  interior.  {Drgrandftr^,  1.  38. ; Ihurdticb^ 
19.)  1-cad,  sulphur,  and  petroleum  are  among  the  minew 
ral  treasures  ; but  there  is  no  mention  of  prcKdous stones. 
The  natives  are  reasonably  good  miners,  under  European 
direction ; and  it  is  assi>rted  that  the  subterraneous  exhal- 
ations prepuce  os  sensible  a difference  In  Mc/r  cotomr,  aa 
the  same  cause  is  known,  in  many  cases,  to  eflhct  In  that 
of  Europeans.  {Lrbat.  1.  9fl.) 

Vegetation  has  the  magnificence  observable  In  all  well- 
watered  trofdcal  regkius.  A sps'clcs  of  the  Ficus,  called 
I by  the  natives  Knsada,  and  possessing  the  property  of 
! dropping  its  branches  to  the  ground,  where  they  taka 
root,  and  germinate  like  a new  plant.  Is  very  abundant. 
Some  of  these  trees,  resembling  small  thfckeU  more 
than  individual  plants,  extend  to  more  than  I.OOU  pace# 
in  circumference,  and  are  said  on  good  authority  to  be 
capable  of  shrlteriog  8,000  men  I The  ensada  Is  an  ex- 
tremely useful  plant ; the  fruit,  which  resembles  an 
ordinary  tig.  Is  an  Important  article  of  food  ; Its  outer 
hark  osfisU  In  the  construction  of  huts  and  boats. and  an 
inner  coating,  U'ing  washed  and  beaten.  Is  manufactured 
into  cloth,  (liarbot,  521.)  The  date,  and  every  other 
species  of  palm,  tbe  citron,  orange,  lemon,  anana,  guara, 
banana,  cocoa,  tamarind,  mangrove,  and  every  fruit  and 
forest  tree  eominon  to  the  eqnlnoxlal  regions,  grow  here 
spontarieously.  and  reward  tbe  least  expense  of  taliour 
with  the  most  abundant  return.  The  same  remark  holds 
go<Kl  with  remrd  to  yams,  potatoes,  and  the  wh«ile  racn 
of  roots  ; an<l  though  the  rllmate  be  too  hot  for  the  pro- 
duction of  European  grain,  yet  4 vpecles  of  wheat, 
Turkish,  Ksrailn,  Mastingo,  and  Luno,  are  raised  In 
gre.xt  abundance.  I'ulses  of  all  kinds  are  likewise  plen- 
tiful : and  the  sugar-cane.  pepiHT-vine,  and  a plant  coIImI 
mandJoca,of  which  averygood  bread  is  made,  absolutely 

• If  thW  bv  srvuratv,  the  aiKwvsncks  ct  the  oshOT  awthartUss 
mat  uw*  from  ihHr  riSriatnw  imvItic  bevn  made  in  dilliaMS 
;r«r«  i Utu«ch  n BiuK  be  reiaarbad  thal  Cirbat  swerr*  10  oc  IS  tUn 
tetathv  uimoM  «itrr«Tmcc  «tet  ubvewed  ia  the  imuivncsflf  tn* 
rainj  itssaat-  (t.  105.) 
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•tTUggle  with  mm  (bf  tbe  poMesikm  of  the  foil.  Mesy 
treri  produce  ice  pim*  or  rmtos  ; aimI.  In  ■ word,  there 
U icArcely  a ypgetAbie  production  wiiich  AofoU  doer 
iKit,  or  under  reASonAble  care  nalitht  not  be  made  to 
produce.  I.  Ui_l.SS. ; Bariot,  516  \ Drrrand^, 

1.  5— 1^>  The  woode  and  muuntalDt  ahelter  Uoa«. 
ti^ert.  leopard*.  hjr«na*,  and  wolre*  ; of  rinallcr  wild 
AnimAla,  tnere  are  foxes,  wild  caU,  itc.  Of  the  useful 
Animals,  there  Are  hares,  rabbit*,  all  the  sprci«*s  of  ante- 
lopes, stag*,  goats,  and  hog*  of  the  Chinese  Tartcty. 
The  sheep,  cow,  horse,  and  as*  are  slraitgcrs  tu  the 
country,  and  known  only  as  iioportatiou*  from  Europe  i 
but  the  sebra,  elephant,  and  rhinoceros  traverse  the 
woods,  and  the  hi|>popotamus  is  found  in  the  rivers. 
The  civet  cat  is  also  a native  of  this  country,  which  like- 
wise abounds  la  muitkeys  of  all  kinds,  among  w hich  is 
the  chimpansee,  the  moit  intelligent  uf  the  tribe.  A 
species  or  wild  dog  is  said  to  be  found  In  the  w«km1s. 

To  enumerate  the  birds  of  this  part  of  Africa,  would 
be  to  ^ve  a list  of  almost  interminable  length  ; all  that 
are  found  in  other  tropical  regions,  and  some  that  arc 
peculiar,  HcMiish  here.  The  fisher  and  the  sergo,  or 
lionev  bird,  are  among  the  latter,  and  with  whole  hosts  of 
peliciuM,  aud  nearly  every  variety  of  parr.H,  coustitute 
the  chief  characteristic  of  Angolian  ornitbologv.  Evp- 
tiles  numerous,  consisting  of  centipedes,  scurpiuni,  and 
uxcccdingly  veuomous  serncuts.  Some  of  the  llsard  tribe, 
as  the  cameleon,  are  iesa  dangerous  than  thes<> ; but  the 
rivers  swarm  with  two  or  throe  species  of  crocodiles,  which 
make  fishing  dangerous,  and  Itatbing  all  but  ^aUl.  Life 
U as  abundant  In  tbe  waters  as  on  land  ; aud  besides 
the  usual  tenants  of  the  deep,  as  whales,  sharks,  dol- 
phins, mackarel.  oysters,  crabs,  &c.,  tlie  coasts  and  rivers 
)>o.wss  an  endless  list  of  creatures,  the  very  names  of 
which  are  unknown  in  Eurofic.  Insects  are  as  numerous, 
b<^autlful,  and  dcstructlvo  a*  iu  other  tropical  climates  ; 
and  among  Uie  last-named  class,  the  termites  or  white 
ant  siands  pre-eminent.  <Le5a/.  i.  I5’i->S06. ; Uegramd- 
|7r«.  L 14— 38. ; AirAo/,  51&— 518.). 

Fo/miaiiom,  Ciutoms,  Itc.  — • The  populstion  is  dense 
for  a barbarous  country,  tW  monarch  U:ing  called  Incue, 
from  the  great  number  of  sut^ccts  under  his  cummand. 

MO.)  It  is  not,  however,  easy  to  assigu  the 
amoiiut,  but  it  may  perhaps  be  takeu  at  between 

2, t)(X>,0U0  and  3,000,(100.  'Hie  capital  city.  St.  Paul,  nr 
LuHiida,  contains  8,000.  (JioirditcM,  8.)  The  natives 
have  few  of  the  negro  peculiarities  In  form'  or  feature  : 
tlicv  are  of  ordinary  stature,  well  limbed,  and,  but  for 
their  colour,  very  like  the  Portuguese,  by  whom  they 
are  surrounded.  Blue  oyes  and  r<d  hair  arc  not  unrom- 
tuon  among  them.  (Pign/ftia,  6.)  Society  Is  divided 
Into  4 classes,  3 free  and  i slaves  ; the  first  UcunsisUnguf 
nobles  Slid  husbandineu  or  artificers;  the  others  of  slaves, 
native  born,  and  chus<‘  acquired  by  war  or  foreign  pur- 
chase. Marriage  is  an  extremely  simple  ceremony,  a 
mere  agreement  between  tbe  husband  and  the  father  of 
tbe  wuiiian.  The  appiNsratico  uf  the  first  tu<>tb  in  chil- 
dren is  ail  Iminrtant  ejHx-h  ; the  infiint  being  then  carried 
from  house  to  bouse,  and  gifts  extorted  from  fVlends  and 
strangers.  Fur  the  rest,  they  do  not  differ  much  frntn 
other  negroes.  Dancing  is  s favourite  diversion,  and  a 
religious  rite  : and.  like  other  African  people,  ihclr  cere- 
motiies  are  deiuicd  with  blood  and  cruelty.  Mnney  Is  of 
several  kinds : marAcd  cMMt,  the  shell  of  a small  fish 
called  limbo,  a red  wood  brought  from  Malemlia.  and 
Iron,  which  last  was  Introduced  by  the  Portuguese.  The 
year  is  divided  into  I’i  months,  and  the  wei'k  into  4 days, 
of  which  tlic  last  Is  observed  as  a sabbath.  (Letfot,  1. 
1 10.  37D.  &c.  ; Barboi,  618. ; McroUa,  367.  Ac. ; Boirditck, 
20.  &c.)  The  country  Is  parcelled  out  hUo  an  Immense 
number  of  Uttle  lordships,  each  under  a magistrate 
called  a sova.  It  would  anpc'or  that  tbe  king  Is  able  to 
control  the  petty  despotism  of  these  guvernors  ; for 
they  have  neither  wc^th  nor  any  other  distinction, 
except  the  personal  res|>rct  paid  to  them,  which  Is,  how- 
ever. very  profound,  to  distlngulih  them  from  any  other 
freemen.  (Barbot,  520.)  The  religion  of  the  bulk  of 
the  peu|de  is  FetlcUm,  differing  in  nothing  from  that  on 
the  coast  of  Guinea  (.Str  AsHsxTEa) ; but  there  are  many 
Christian  fsmllie*  among  the  natives,  and  at  one  time  tbe 
Jesuits  had  converted  nearly  the  w-bole  population,  and 
established  a regular  form  of  church  government.  ( Piea- 
(rtta  and  MrroJ/a,  passim  ; Barbot,  .Vtl . ; LtbtU^  li.  24-T  et 
scg.)  But  the  effect  of  their  IjdMMirs  has  now  nearly  ra- 
nlfbed.and  the  negroes  have  relapsed  into  the  idolatrous 
rites  of  their  aoccstori.  (Drgrandpr/,  1.47, ; BoinUtck, 
113.)  Tbe  language  is  less  Uarbarous.  and  more  unihirra, 
on  this  coast  than  in  roost  other  parts  of  Africa ; the  w bole 
of  Congo,  that  Is  the  country  between  the  t'uanta  and 
the  Zaire,  speak  a dialect  of  the  same  longue  ( M<-roUa, 
passim  t Barbot,  M2.),  which,  according  to  Dcgramlpri 
(i.  56.).  Is  extremely  musical  and  flexible  ; not  particu- 
larly sonorous,  but  very  agreeable ; with  a perlcct  s^tax, 
and  bearing  In  some  points  a rettunbUnce  to  the  Latin. 
He  Imagines  that  this  fset  may  prove  a guhie  to  the  ob- 
scure history  of  thc;e  country  : may  it  not.  however, 
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be  owing  solely  to  the  long  intercourse  w tikh  has  existed 
between  the  natives  and  the  Chrisiiau  priests  from  Por- 
tugal and  Italy  ? 

Trade,  4fC.  — The  Portuguese  established  a factory  on 
this  coast  iu  I486  (.Veru/fo.  76) ; aud  their  power  has 
been  constantly  extending  tu  tbe  present  time.  Two  uf 
their  establishments  are  TOO  m.  inlmid ; but  it  Is  not  to  bo 
supposed  that  Uiey  posscu  a sovereignty  over  the  whole 
country  to  this  extent.  Thidr  posts,  called  fairs,  or 
/av'en'o,  are  Uttle  more  than  rntre^iiits  for  trade ; tliough 
the  residents  exercise  ajMliliral  {.•ower  in  tlielr  Imine- 
dlate  neighbourhood.  Tliese  cslahllshments  have,  it  Is 
said,  cxi'ited  a spirit  of  manufacture  aud  cuinmeico 
among  the  negroes  ; but  we  doubt  much  whctlHT  this 
ha*  b^nt  the  case  in  any  consldenfole  degree  ; and  wliut- 
ever  beneficial  influence  they  might  otherwise  hare 
h;ui,  has  been  countervalUHl  mud  nullified  by  the  supv>ort 
iveu  by  the  Portuguese  authorities  tu  the  slave  trade, 
n fact,  Angola  has  been  for  a lengthened  s*rii*s  of  years 
the  great  mart  whence  slaves  Imve  been  obtained  for 
Brasil ; and  though  tlicir  Importatiou  iuto  tlie  latter  be 
now,  in  appearance  at  least,  prohibited,  It  is  believed  that 
they  arc  still  conveyi-d  in  great  numbers  to  that  country. 
BowdlU'h  gives  the  following  accouut  of  the  trade  of 
Angola  in  lbU3 

Exports  from  Angola  to  Lisbon,  1803. 

Roll. 

171  Quintals  of  Ivory,  1st  quality  • - 1.77(MIOO 

77  - • 3d  quality  - - 4(i.MM>0 

41  - • 3d  quality  - 164.000 

S89  QutOUls  - - - 3336.000 

So  account  is  taken  of  the  gold,  iron,  or  Oliver  com- 
modities exported ; but  in  1804,  the  amount  of  ivory  was 
much  greater,  namely,  in  gross  — 

750|  QuInUls  - • - 4.770,000  R. 

Imports  from  Lisbon  to  Angola,  1803. 

K(k 

Provisions  ...  18.8||u.7»Z) 

Woollen  Goods  - . - 87.lfl  • 03 

Linens  - - - 24.474, 

Portuguese  Manufactures  • - 30.8<>2,(i,’i5 

Drugs  - IA73  130 

Asiatic  Manufactures  • - 340.878..130 

MeUli  - - - 23.C6'.,n.'> 

Sundries  - - 45,435,600 

R.  480.789,(112 

In  lAOl,  the  gross  Imports  amounted  to  4I0,128.7<A5 
reis  ; but  in  this  there  Is  no  account  of  drugs  or  Asiatic 
manufactures.  (Botrditck.O.  rtscy.  146 — IM.) 

ANGORA,  or  RNGOURI.  the  ancient  Anepra,  a city 
almost  In  the  centre  of  Natolla,  near  the  K.  E.  source  of 
the  SakarUh,  or  Sangarius,  lat.  40^  'X.f  N.,  long.  33^ 
19'  E.  After  undergoing  various  revolutions,  ft  fell 
umler  tbe  dominion  of  the  Bomans  ; and  being  embel- 
lished and  otherwise  favoured  by  .Augustus,  the  Inhabi- 
tants erected  to  his  honour  the  crlebratt'd  btonumentum 
Ane^ranum,  a temple  of  white  marble,  on  the  walls  of 
which  an  account  of  the  ^indpal  events  in  the  life  of 
Augustus  was  ln<rribed.  The  ruins  of  this  edifice  stIU 
remain.  Notwithstanding  the  demise  of  its  powerfVs 
patron,  Ancyra continued  to  flourish.  It  was  here  that 
St.  Paul  preached  to  the  Galatians  ; and  when  the 
Christian  religion  spread  itself  over  tlie  world.  It  was  ad- 
vanced to  the  dignity  of  an  apostolic  see.  It  came  Into 
tbe  possession  of  the  Turks  in  1359.  The  great  buttle 
between  the  Turkish  sultan  Bajaxrt,  orBayaxld,  aud  the 
famous  Tartar  conqueror  Tamerlane,  or  Timur  Bee, 
which  ended  in  the  total  defeat  and  c^ture  of  the  former, 
was  fonght  In  the  vicinity  of  Ancyra  In  1401.  It  continues 
to  be  one  of  the  principu -cities  of  N'atolis:  and  i«  cele- 
brated for  maoufketures  of  stuffs  made  of  the  illk-Iike 
wool  of  the  goat  qf  Angora,  a variety  peculiar  to  the 
country  round  tbe  town.  The  population  has  been  va- 
riuuslv'  estimated  at  ft’orn  36, (XX)  to  M),(XX).  We  incline 
Ui  think  that  the  first  number  is  nearest  the  m.ark. 
( Tonmf;fort,  /ogitfc  du  I^ant,  il.  pp,  442.  464.  ; A7n- 
neir's  Joumry,  p.  u3.  Ac.) 

ANG0STCH.\,  a dty  of  8.  America,  rep.  of  Vme- 
riiela,  on  the  S.  bank  of  the  Orinivco.  about  340  m.  above 
its  embouchure,  and  about  190  ftvq  above  the  level  ofthe 
sea,  lat.  8'-’  M'  10"  N.,  long.  CT^,55'30"W.  It  was 
foundcxl  in  1588.  Owing  tu  its  situation  in  a fertile 
country,  on  a great  navigate  river,  and  its  command  of 
a very  extensive  Inland  navigation,  Angostura  is  favour- 
ably situated  for  commerce,  which  it  carried  on  to  a very 
considerable  extent  previously  to  the  revolutionary 
struggles.  These,  however,  have  diminished  Its  com- 
merce, wealth,  and  population.  The  last,  which  in  1807 
was  estimated  at  about  8,500,  docs  not  now,  perhaps, 
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exceed  t,AOO.  It  hu  a Um  hall,  where  meettajti  of 
Cooereu  have  been  held ; with  an  botpital  aOd  a c(4l^e ; 
and  fa  defended  by  a fort  on  the  oppoelte  bank  of  the  rlrer. 
Tbouirh  low,  and  fuh)ect  to  Inundatioo,  the  climate  ia 
temperate  and  not  unhealthy. 

AN'GOULBMK  (an. /ciiifrme).  a city  of  France,  dep. 
Charente,  of  which  It  U the  capital,  on  a plateau  eleeatra 
331  feet  above  the  rlrer  Charente,  lat.  3d'  67''  N., 
long.  0^  IK  19"  E.  Pop.  I6,.%a0.  The  old  town,  which 
occuplea  the  aummit  of  the  plateau,  haa  narrow,  crooked 
atreeta,  and  la  friaCc  tt  laidr.  In  Ita  centre  aCanda  Um 
old  raatle  In  ruina.  The  walla,  with  which  the  dty 
WAB  formerly  surrounded,  hare  been  raoetir  denwilahed, 
and  the  ramparts  converted  into  public  walks.  'Fhe  new 
town,  built  o()  a declivity  to  the  S.  of  the  old  town,  haa 
broad  atraia^t  atreeta,  good  houaea,  and  is  rapidly  In* 
creasing.  There  are  also  several  suburbs,  of  which 
Houmeau  Is  the  most  Important.  Its  port  ia  the  en* 
trepAC  of  the  commerce  or  Angoulfrine  : cathedral  an- 
cient, but  neither  large  nor  beautiful ; and,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Hne  bridge  over  the  Charente.  and  an 
obelisk  erected  In  honour  of  the  present  Duchesae  d'An* 
gouIAme,  the  other  puUlc  buildings  deserve  no  particular 
notice.  'Fhe  Place  d" Artois  la  a Hne  promenade,  and, 
from  its  elevated  position,  commands  a view  of  the 
valley  of  the  Angulennc  axid  the  surrounding  country. 
AngoulAme  la  the  seat  of  a court  of  assises,  and  of  a tn- 
bui^  of  original  JuriidlctlOD  ; and  haa  a royal  college ; 
a society  of  agriculture,  arts,  and  commerce,  which  pub- 
lishes memoirs  once  a month ; a public  library,  with 
I6.0U0  volumes  ; a caldnet  of  natum  history ; a school 
of  midwifery ; a foundling  hospital,  and  various  other 
hospitals ; a theatre,  ftc.  It  hwl  also  a royal  marine 
school,  the  buildings  of  which  are  on  a large  scale : this 
Institution  was,  however,  closed  in  1430 ; but  It  is  expected 
that  it  will  be  re-opened.  Angoulbme  la  celebrated  for 
the  extensive  paper  manufactures  In  ita  vicinity:  It  has 
also  fabrics  of  serges  and  coarse  stuff's,  and  earthenware  ; 
witli  extensive  ^stllleriea,  which  produce  excellent 
brandy  { tanneriiW;  a cannon  foundry,  a manufacture  of 
arms,  a sugar  refinery,  Ac.  The  parts  de  pcrrfrtx  aue 
tru/fis  rP Angoulime  are  sent  to  all  parts  of  Kurope. 

AnaAulAme  Is  vcir  andent.  bring  noticed  by  .Ausoniua, 
who  flourished  in  the  3d  century.  Ralsac  was  a native 
of  the  town  and  ao  also  was  the  detestable  regicide ; 
Ravalllac.  the  assassin  of  Henry  IV.  In  the  vcinityare 
the  ruins  of  the  famous  abbey  de  Us  Couronne,  founded 
in  H?3.  long  the  ornament  of  the  Angonmots.  'Phis 
venerable  and  magnificent  structure,  after  escaping  the 
revolutionary  pbreiiiy,  was  demolished  in  IHfw.  The 
fountain  of  i rouve,  a few  miles  from  Anmul^e,  is, 
next  to  that  of  Vaucluse,  the  most  celehraten  in  France. 

Prance  Pitlnrestfuc,  art.  Ciarenie,  Ac.) 

ANGOCMOlS,  the  name  of  a district  In  France 
previously  to  the  revolution,  nearly  but  not  exactly  miii- 
riding  with  the  den.  Charente.  It  formed,  in  connexion 
with  the  district  of  Salntnnge,  one  of  the  provinces  Into 
which  France  was  formerly  divided. 

ANOK.A,  a town  and  seaport  of  the  island  of  Tcrceira, 
one  of  the  Axores,  being  the  rap.  of  the  archipelajro, 
and  the  residence  of  the  govemor,  at  the  bottom  M a 
deep  bay  or  creek,  lat.  33"  N.,  long.  27^  ly  33" 

W.  Pop.  variously  estimated  at  from  lO.nno  to  1.6,000. 
It  is  beautlf  illy  situated  on  a hill,  rising  gradually  from 
the  sea.  The  streets  are  broad  and  regular,  and  the 
houses,  generally  of  3 stories,  though  gloomy,  are  well 
built.  It  Is  well  supplied  with  water,  but  the  streets,  as 
well  as  the  Inhabitants,  are  notwithstanding  excessively 
filthy.  There  are  a great  number  of  churches,  and  ft 
fonnerly  also  had  various  monasteries  ami  convents  ; but 
the  Utter  have  been  dissolved,  and  the  buildings  applied 
to  other  uses.  As  a port.  Angra  haa  nothing  to  boast  of: 
it  Is  open  to  all  Winds  from  the  S.S.  W.  by  the  S.  to  the  E. 
The  swell  from  the  M.W.  in  particular,  which  sets  round 
Mount  Brasil,  on  the  W.  side  of  the  bay.  It  tremendous. 
In  the  bad  weather  months.  Urge  vessels  anchor  In  the 
mouth  of  the  bay,  abreast  of  SL  Antonio.  In  3H  and  80 
fathoms,  to  bo  ready  instantly  to  put  to  sea  In  the  event 
of  storms  setting  in.  the  coast  affhrdlng  no  shelter.  The 
town  Is  defended  on  the  \V.  by  the  ciladol  at  tbe  foot  of 
Mount  DrasU,  and  on  the  opp^ite  side  of  Che  bay  tnr  the 
fort  of  St.  Sebastian,  the  instance  beCweim  them  bring 
about]  m.  (Hold’s  Atom,  p.  310.;  Pnrdp's  SaiUng 
Directions  for  the  Atlantic,  p.  330.) 

ANnas,  a seaport  town  of  Brasil,  prov.  Rio  Janeiro, 
hears  S.  W..  distant  7S  m.  from  the  city  of  chat  name. 
Its  port  admits  large  ships  ; it  Is  fortified  by  3 redoubts, 
and  has  some  commerce. 

ANGUII.I..A.  or  SN.\KE  tSLAVD,  so  called  from 
Its  tortuous  figure,  an  Island  belonging  to  the  BHlIsh  In 
the  ^V.  Indies,  Iwlng  the  miwt  northerly  of  the  f.'arilrhee 
Islaodi,  and  srjarated  by  a narrow  channel  from  St. 
Martins;  Ut.  N.,  long.  G3^  TP  E.  It  Is  from  26  to 
So  m.  In  length,  by  about  6 m.  in  breadth.  Pcm.  about 
3,000,  of  whom  about  2.400  are  blacks.  Surface  flat : soil 
chalky,  ano  not  very  productive;  and  there  U a deficiency 
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both  of  wood  «ad  water  i eUmate  iMsaltby.  By  fhr  the 
laricM  portion  Is  unculttralad.  If  produces  some  sugar 
and  cotton,  with  malae  and  prorWone  of  various  kinds. 
A salt  lake  In  the  mfaidio  of  tne  islaiul  fiimtsbee  (oral  all 
events  did  fumlab)  a considerable  suf^sly  of  salt.  It  baa 
no  food  harbour.  The  town,  an  Ineonsldera^  place, 
stands  near  the  N.  E.  extremity  of  the  xho 

colonists  elect  thedr  chief  msgistrste,  suhleet  to  the  ap* 
proval  of  our  govemor  of  Aatlgtta.  (BdUnrds,  ed.  1819. : 
and  HffUciat  Retssms.) 

AworiLLA,  one  of  the  Bahama  Islaada,  about  30  m. 
long,  and  6 broad : lat.  VP  3ti'  N.,  lone.  79°  KK  W. 

ANGUll.LARA,  a town  of  Austnan  Italy,  on  the 
Adige.  83  ro.  8.  Padua.  Pop.  3400.  ThU  also  U the 
name  of  a town  of  nearly  equal  site  in  the  Papal  etates, 
on  the  8.  side  of  the  lake  Braedano,  16  m.  K.  N.  W. 
Rome. 

ANGUS,  tee  Foarsa. 

ANHALT,  a country  of  Germany,  almost  surrounded 
by  the  PrussUn  dominions,  having  Brandenburg  on  the 
N-,  Prussian  Saxony  on  the  E.  and  8.,  the  county  of 
Mansfeldt  on  the  8.  W.,  and  Brunswick  and  the  Prussian 
clrc.  of  Magileburg  on  the  N.  W.  lu  greatest  length  is 
I 00  in.,  and  its  breedtii  varies  from  18  to  16,  Principal 
river  the  Elbe,  by  which  It  Is  Intersected.  Area,  I.OIS 
I sq.  m.  Pop.  H 6.233.  It  is  mostly  fiat,  and  is  very  fertlo 
and  well  cultivated.  It  Is  dlvldca  into  tl)e  three  dodslea 
I uf  AnhsJt'Remburg  having  an  area  of  XS9  sq.  m.,  and  a 
pop.  (In  IN13)of  46,136  ; AohalC*C<vtheD,  areafilHsq.  m., 
pop.  (In  1833)  40,153;  Anhalt-Dessau,  area  3m,  sq. 
m.,  pop.  (in  1H.37)  60,b46.  The  consent  of  tlie  stsom  u 
necessary  totheimposlUon  of  anynewtax.  Inhab. mostly 
Protestants  and  verylndujtrlosu.  The  entire  principality 
furnishes  1,334  men  to  the  snny  of  the  confederatloo. 
Principal  towns.  Oetsau.  Zerbst.  Goethen,  and  Bemborg. 

I ANRoLT,  a small  l)aiiish  island  in  the  Cattegat, 
nearly  hilfway  between  Lessoe  and  Zealand.  A ligbt- 
house,  having  tlie  lantern  elevated  1 1 3 feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  hoi  been  ereiied  on  its  most  easterly  prooMn« 
torv.  in  lat.  6<JO  44'  30"  N.,  long.  l|o  W 61"  B. 

ANlANK,  A town  of  France,  dep.  Herault,  cap.  cant., 
16  ro.  W.  hv  N.  Montpellier.  Pop.  3.G60. 

ANIM.Al.LY  nr  ANlMALAYA.atowoofHlododn, 
prav.  (^tlmbetoor,  on  the  Alhna,  lat.  10*^81'  N.,  long. 
77^  1'  E.  In  1800  it  contained  400  houses. 

ANJAH,  a town  of  Htndostan,  prov.  Cutefa,  cap. 
district  of  some  name,  reded  in  1816  to  the  Brltteh,  near 
the  N . H . shore  of  the  Giilph.  Ut.  23^  V N..  lung.  70O  I \* 
K.  It  Is  fortified,  but  not  strongly.  In  1819  nearly  half 
the  town  was  deistroyed  ^ an  earthquake,  but  only  168 
^rsi^ms  lost  their  lives.  The  pop.  was  estimated  in  tbs 
following  year  at  10,000.  (Hammon's  R.  /.  Gaxetteer.) 

ANJKNGO  a seaport  town  of  S.  Hlndostan,  prov. 
Travancorc,  18  ro.  N.  N.  W.  Cute  ('omorln,  lat.  8®  ST' 
N.,  long.  76-^  63'  E.  lire  E.  I.  Company  had  a factory 
here  from  K>fi4  to  1813.  when  It  was  atelished.  The 
cidr  rabies  on  the  Malabar  roswt  are  made  here  and  at 
Cochin  ; and  pepper,  coarse  piece-goods,  drugs,  Ac.  are 
exported. 

ANJOU,  an  ancient  prov.  and  cor.  of  France,  now 
dUtrilMited  among  the  depCs.  of  Maine  et  l.olre.  Loire 
tnfihieure.VendM.  Indreet  Ixrlre,  Bartbe,  lUeM  Vllatne, 
Mayenne,  and  Oeux  S6vres. 

ANKLAM,  atownof  the  Prussian  States, prov.  Poum*- 
rania,  cap.  circ.  on  the  navigable  river  Peene,  about  7 m. 
from  where  it  falls  Into  the  strait  separating  the  Isle  of 
Utedom  from  the  continent.  Pop.  7,000.  It  was  founded 
in  1188;  has  a college  and  8 hospitals,  with  mano- 
fsetures  of  cloth,  linen,  Ac.,  and  carrws  on  a considerable 
trade  In  shtp-bulldlng  and  shipping. 

AN  KOBE  K,  a town  of  Abyssinia,  cap.  pror.  Bfat. 

ANKOl,  or  AKDKHO,  a town  of  B^bara.  75  m.  W. 
Balkb.  lat.  36®  48*  N.,long.  66®  B.  Mayendoiir says  that 
It  has  nearly  4,ono  bouses,  which  would  infer  a pop.  of  at 
least  from  ‘A,0(*)  to  90,000,  consisting  prlndpsUlv  or  Arab#. 

A small  river  flows  past  the  town  ; but  as  it  dries  In 
summer,  the  inhab.  are  obliged  to  supply  themselves  with 
water  from  wells.  (J^’ognge  d Bonkiara,  p.  149.) 

ANN  A BERG  (ST  l.  a town  of  Saxony,  circle  Enge- 
blrge,  8 m.  8.  W.  Marienburg.  Pop.  6,600.  It  Is  well 
built,  has  three  churches,  two  hospitals,  and  a gymna- 
sium. with  raanufartures  of  lace  and  ribands.  In  Ita 
vicinity  are  mines  of  iron,  dn,  cobalt,  and  silver. 

ANNAll,  a town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  cap.  San)tacfc, 
on  the  Euphrates,  160  m.  N.  W.  BaMad.  lat.  94®  ICP 
N.,  long.  41®  47'  K.  It  Is  finely  situated  on  the  route  of 
the  caravans  that  cross  the  desert  of  Mesopotamia.  It 
was  surprised  In  1ho7  by  the  Wahabites.  who,  after  com- 
mitting ail  sorts  of  excesses,  set  It  on  fire.  The  pop.  does 
not  protMbly  exceed  from  3.U00  to  4.U00.  The  environs  are 
very  fertile. 

A'SNAMABOE.  a sei^rt  town  on  the  Gold  Coast  of 
Africa,  formerly  prov.  Fantl,  empire  of  the  Ashantees, 
lat.  5®  6'  N.,  long.  I®  Id'  E..  one  of  the  prindpal  marta 
for  slaves.  It  was  burnt  by  the  Ashantees  In  1M8.  Pop. 
probably  from  9.U00  to  4,000. 
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ANNAMOOKO,  oDcof  the  Friendlf  liUnda  (whkb 
•oe). 

ANNAN,  « boroufti,  tett^port,  m.  town,  ukI  p.  of 
Scotland,  co.  DuinfriM.  TKc  (own  li  tltiiatad  on  the  E. 
tide  of  the  rU er  Annan,  whkh  U here  crotaed  by  a fine 
brkto  of  S archea,  erect^  In  1834,  about  Urn.  aoore  Ita 
confluence  with  the  Solwar  Frith,  67  in*  S.  Edinburah. 
Pop.  &.03fl.  It  ia  clean,  well-built,  neat,  and  thriTlna  ; baa 
a bandaorae  new  church  and  apire ; a food  naturu  har- 
bour, which  has  been  much  irooroTcd  by  an  embankment 
conatructed  at  the  eapenae  of  Mr.  Irrlng  of  Newton  ; and 
an  academy  well  attended.  There  ia  here  a cotton  manu- 
fketory,  which,  in  1837,  employed  (han  ISU  to  140  bands. 
Ship-buikUng  U also  carrlM  on  to  a conalderable  extent ; 
but  the  principal  trade  of  the  town  conaiata  hi  the  curing 
of  bacon  and  hama  for  the  Newcaatle  and  London  marketa, 
and  in  tbeahipping  ofeom,  (at  cattle,  and  sheep,  by  steam, 
for  LiforpooL  In  1837  there  belonged  to  tne  town  34 
vessels,  of  the  burden  of  1639  tons.  Annan  unites  with 
Dumfries,  Kirkcudbright,  Lochmaben.  and  Sanquhar,  in 
returning  a member  to  the  H.  of  C.  KM.  houses  in  ISI, 
153.;  constituency  in  1H37,  179.  (JSowsdaty  Rrport^ 
p.  137. ; A’cto  SlatitUcal  Ac.  of  ScotUimt,  art.  ^fisfhm.) 

Amnax,  the  river  on  which  the  above  town  Is  built 
It  rises  on  the  S.  side  of  Hartfell,  a mountain  on  the  con- 
fines of  the  ooa.  Dumfries  and  Peebles,  near  Uoffkt,  and 
after  pursuing  a S.  course  of  about  36  m.  in  a direct  line, 
unites  with  the  Solway  Frith,  1|  m.  below  Annan,  to 
which  it  U navigable.  It  has  near  Ita  mouth  aairaon 
fisheries,  which  in  1837  for  about  &&0f.  a*year. 

ANNANDALE.  the  name  given  to  the  valley  or  low 
grounds  traversed  lengthwise  ^ the  river  Annan. 

ANNAPOLIS,  a town  of  Nova  Scotia,  on  the  8.  side 
of  the  river  of  the  same  name,  near  where  it  falls  into  ita 
irstuary  or  basin,  on  the  8.  W.  aide  of  the  bay  of  Fundy, 
lot.  44°  47'  N..  long.  63°  8<y  W.  The  harbour  la  spacious 
and  secure.  This  is  the  oldest  European  aetUemenl  in 
N.  America,  having  been  founded  in  1604.  It  was  called 
Fort  Royal  bv  the  French ; but,  on  their  ceding  tbeprov. 
to  England  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  it  received  its 
nresent  name  In  honour  of  her  Mg)eaty.  Notwithstanding 
It  was  the  cap.  of  the  pror.  till  the  foundation  of  Mallfim 
in  I7&0.  and  its  fine  narbour,  it  never  attained  to  any 
considerable  magnitude.  At  present  it  does  not  contain 
above  50  or  60  houses,  shops,  Ac.,  and  the  fortificat(ons 
and  goremment  buildings  are  going  to  ruin.  (M'Gre- 
gor'$  Britith  AtHcrica,  i.  p.  360.) 

Amtarous,  a city  and  port  of  entry  of  the  U.  States, 
cap.  Maryland,  on  the  Severn,  3 m.  from  Its  mouth,  ax  m. 
S.  S.  E.,  Uaitimore.  Pop.  1,633.  It  is  a handsome 
healthy  town,  with  a statehouae,  a theatre,  Ac.  The 
proximity  and  more  advaotogeoua  situation  of  Baltimore 
as  a place  of  trade,  have  occasioned  the  alow  growth  of 
Annapolis. 

AnNECY,  a town  of  the  Sardinian  states,  cap.  prov. 
Genevoia,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  lake  of 
the  same  name,  IS  ro.  8.  Geneva.  Fop.  5,700.  It  la 
pleasantly  situated  among  hills  and  mountains ; and  is 
thriving  and  industrious,  having  eatabliabments  for  the 
apinnit^  of  cotton  and  silk,  with  manufactures  of  earth- 
enware and  glass,  vitriol,  straw  hats,  white  iron  and  steel, 
Ac.  It  la  the  seat  of  a bishopric,  and  is  very  ancient. 

ANNET.  one  of  the  Sciliy  islands,  about  1 m.  from 
that  of  St.  Agnes. 

ANNONAY,  a town  of  France,  dcp.  Ard^ho,  being, 
though  not  the  cop.,  the  principal  town  of  the  dep.,  at 
the  coofluenoe  of  the  Cance  and  the  Deume,  7 m.  from 
Che  Rhone.  Pop.  7,689.  It  is  a thriving  improving 
town,  agreeably  situated  on  the  elevated  uneven  grouna 
between  the  two  rivers,  with  suburtM  on  the  opposite 
banks  ( being  well,  though  Irregularly  built.  The  only 
public  building  worth  notice,  is  an  obelisk  in  honour  of 
the  celebrated  cronaut  Montgolfier,  a native  of  the  place. 
Annonay  U principally  distinguished  its  manufactures, 
pvticulariy^  that  of  paper,  long  reckoned  the  best  in 
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ofcloib,  woollen  stockings,  and  gloves;  establishments  for 
the  spinnins  of  cotton  and  silk,  part  of  the  latter  of  a 
peculiarly  floe  qualltv,  being  employed  io  the  manu- 
Ckcture  of  tulles  and  blondes ; with  dye-works,  tanneries, 
Ac.  The  town  is  proprietor  of  a large  nursery  < and  In 
Its  vicinity  is  the  first  suspension  bridge  constructed  in 
France. 

ANOPSIIBtIR,  a town  of  Hiodostan.  prov.  Agra,  on 
the  W.  side  of  the  Ganges.  68  ro.  E.  S.  E.  Delhi,  Ut.  S8° 
83'  N.,  long.  78°  8'  B.  It  is  surrounded  by  a strong 
mud  wall,  and  is  thickly  inhabited.  (,HomiU4m'$  B.  I. 
GametUrr.) 

ANSPACH,  or  ANSBACH,  a town  of  Bavaria,  cap. 
clrc.  Rexat.  on  the  Reaat,  84  m.  S.  W.  by  W.  Nuremburg, 
lat.  49°  14'  30"  N„  long.  10°  30'  W*  R.  Pop.  16,500. 
It  is  surrounded  by  walls,  and  has  4 gates  ; is  toe  seat  of 
the  provincial  authorities  and  of  a court  of  appeal.  The 
otiicctf  most  deserving  of  attention  are  the  caoUe  and 


gardens  that  formerly  bedonged  to  the  Margraves  of 
Anspach ; the  church  of  St.  John,  with  the  tombs  of  the 
princes.  It  has  a gymnasium,  an  hospital,  an  orphan 
bospital,  a library  of  164)00  vols.  with  a cabinet  of 
medals,  Ac. ; and  manufactures  of  woollen  and  cotton 
stuA,  earthenware,  white  lead,  and  pisving  cards. 

AN8THUTHKR(EA8TEKaDdVESTER),twoin. 
considerable  royal  burghs  and  sea-ports  of  ScoUand,  co. 
Fife,  on  the  N.  shore  of  the  Fritn  of  Forth.  Ifop.  of 
both  boroughs,  with  their  parishes,  in  1831.1.437;  rarl. 
const,  in  IH37.  63.  They  unite  with  Crall,  Fitlenwecm, 
and  Kllrcnny.  in  returning  a m.  to  the  H.  of  C. 

ANTALOW,  a conskwable  town  of  Abyssinia,  cap. 
prov.  Enderta.  85  m.  S.  S.  B.  Axum.  Pop.  probably 
about  64)00. 

ANTKQUP.RA,  a large  town  of  Spain,  Andalusia, 
30  m.  N.  N.  W.  Malaga,  fat.  37°  S'  N.,  long.  4°  38'  W. 
Pop.  90,150.  It  is  built  partly  on  a hill,  and  partly  on 
a plain ; has  an  old  castle  built  by  the  Moors,  seve^ 
churches  and  convents,  with  establuhments  for  the  spin- 
ning of  silk  and  cotton,  and  fabrics  of  paper,  morocco 
leather,  and  soap.  There  are  in  its  arigboourhood  quar- 
ries of  marble  of  dilfrrent  colours,  and  plaster,  a salt 
lake,  nnd  a mineral  spring.  It  was  taken  by  assault  from 
the  Moors,  bv  Ferdinand,  afterwards  king  of  Arragun,  in 
1410. 

ANTHEMF  (ST.),  a town  of  France,  drp.  Pur  de 
Dome,  cap.  cant,  on  the  Ance,  9 m.  E.  Amtwrt.  Pop. 
3,801. 

ANTHONY  (ST.),  FALLS  OF.  in  the  Mississippi, 
about  2.000  m.  above  Its  embouchure,  lat.  44°  50'  N« 
Here  the  river  descends  about  74  feet,  vis.  16  feet  of  per. 
pendlcular  fall,  and  58  more  of  rapids. 

Akthunv  (St.\  a capo  on  the  roast  of  S.  Ainenra, 
Argentine  republic,  being  the  S.  extremity  of  the  lestuary 
of  the  La  Plata,  lat.  36°  ly  19"  8.,  long.  56°  37'  W. 

ANTIBES  tan.  Antipotu),^  sea-port  town  of  France, 
dep.  Var,  rap.  cant  on  the  lfcdlterr.vtean,  23  m.  E.  N. 
B.  Fr^us,  lat.  43°  34'  40"  N..  long.  7°  V 50"  E.  Pop. 
5,939.  Being  an  important  station  on  the  side  of  Italy, 
Antibes  is  pretty  strongly  fortified.  It  is  the  seat  of  a 
tribunal  of  commerce,  and  of  a school  of  navigation. 
The  port,  which  is  circular,  of  cooslderablc  size,  arid 
easy  access.  Is  formed  by  a mole  projecting  from  tba 
town,  the  distance  from  Its  extremity  to  the  point  on 
which  Furt  Carr^  Is  built  being  only  about  150  fathoms, 
la  movt  parts  the  port  is  shallow  ; but  within  ami  near 
the  mole  there  are  from  15  to  18  feet  water,  llie  in- 
habitants are  prluclpally  employed  In  the  fishing  and 
curing  of  sardines  and  anchovies. 

Antibes  is  very  andent,  having  been  founded  by  a 
colony  fiom  Marseilles.  340  years  B.c.  It  was  after* 
wards  occupied  by  the  Romans,  by  whom  it  was  fortified 
and  embelliibed.  Having  been  destro)’ed  by  the  Saracens 
towards  the  end  of  the  9th  century.  It  continued  In  a 
cos^aratively  neglected  state,  till  it  was  again  fortified 
by  Francis  1.  and  Henry  IV.  It  was  unsuccrssftillv  be- 
sieged by  the  KngUib  and  Imperialists  is  1746.  (//agp, 
France  Pi/Zomowc,  art.  For.) 

ANTICOSTi,  a large  tsla^  in  the  mouth  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  between  49°  and  50°  N.  lat..  and  61°  43f  and 
64°  3^  W.  long.  It  has  an  unfivourable  soil.  Is  without 
a single  good  harbour,  and  Is  uninhabited,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  attendants  on  the  light-booses,  one  of 
which  has  been  erected  on  Its  K.  point  i and  another  cither 
has  been  or  is  about  to  be  erectra  on  its  W.  extremity. 

ANTIGUA,  an  island  belonging  to  Grent  Britain,  in 
the  West  Indies,  being  one  m those  denominated  the 
W'lodward  Islands.  It  was  called  by  the  natives  Xay- 
roaca,  but  Columbus  gave  it  the  name  of  Santa  Maria  de  U 
Antigua.  It  is  about  85  m.  N.  B.  Montserrat,  and  40m.  N. 
Guawoupe.  It  is  oval-shuwd,  being  20  m.  in  Its  greatest 
length,  and  contains  about  106  sq.  m.,  or  nearly  70,000 
acres.  The  pop.  has  decreased  since  1774,  when  it  had 
9,500  whites,  and  37,606  slares.  In  1837,  the  p^le  i>f 
colour  and  whites  together  were  only  about  2,i>00  ; and 
the  blacks,  all  of  whom  were  enfranchised  In  1634,  about 
33,600.  It  has  little  of  the  mountainous  character  of  the 
neighbouring  Islands,  the  greatest  elevation  being  only 
1,910  feei.  On  approaching  it  from  the  sea,  instead  of 
mountains  clothed  witli  rich  foliage  and  luxuriant  vega- 
tatioQ,  a barren  nigged  coast,  almost  destituta  of  verdure, 
presents  itaelf.  A few  miles,  however,  from  the  shore, 
the  prospect  If  more  pleasing,  the  country  being  agree- 
aUy  ^versified  with  bHl  and  aide  ; and  when  not  parched 
by  the  droughts,  to  which  it  is  subject,  green  fields  of 
canes,  clumps  of  feathery  bamboos,  flowers  of  dazzling 
brilliancy,  and  verdant  cUA  hung  with  l>cautiAil  varieties 
of  intertropical  plants,  enchant  the  voyager.  The  island 
has  neither  fountain  nor  river,  and  but  a fow  scanty 
springs  among  the  hills.  Rain  water,  preserved  in  tanks. 
Is  substituted,  and  it  is  found  particularly  light  and  plea- 
sant to  the  palate.  The  soil  In  the  high  lands  is  a reddish 
clay  on  a substratum  of  marl ; that  in  the  lowlands,  a 
lien  dark  mould  on  a substratum  of  clay.  The  climate  is 
rmarkjUde  for  its  want  of  moisture,  though  the  average 
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fkll  of  mis  be  45  locbM.  The  dew  U •auitv.  end  the 
ndojr  MMOQ  tott  tinceruln,  tmt  it  maj  be  tald jreueralljr 
to  extend  from  June  to  the  end  of  thu  jrear.  The  alter* 
natlooi  of  temperature  are  Terr  rllKht,  the  thcrmometor 
•eldnm  ranglne  morn  than  4*^  In  ‘M  houn.  The  deaths 
among  the  white  troo(>s  for  the  last  20  jvars,  aeoording 
to  Captain  Tulloch’t  tables,  was  40*6  p(*r  1000  of  mean 
•trenath.  Among  the  black  troops.  2H'9.  The  sugar 
cane  Is  the  prtocl^  article  of  cultiTation  ; but  sufflrient 
ground  provisions  are  also  procured  In  favourable  seasons 
for  the  supply  of  the  inhaMtants.  The  crop*  varj'  coo* 
sldcrabl).  In  the  years  1770.  1773.  1778.  there  was  nn 
prixiuce  of  any  kitm,  the  canes  and  grotitMl  provisions 
being  destroys  by  drought,  and  the  inhab.  would  have 
perished.  b«a  for  the  Importation  of  flour  and  com-meal 
from  America.  The  total  value  of  lmi>orts  in  Ih33  was 
170334/.  Iter.,  the  principal  of  which  were  grain,  meal, 
and  dour,  cotton  raanufactures,  linens,  woollens,  and 
fish.  In  1834,  the  value  of  (he  imports  was  170.076/. 
There  would  seem  to  bare  been  a very  extraordinary 
falling  off  In  the  exports  of  pnxlurc  from  Antigua  since 
1*44.  In  consequence,  partly  perhaps,  of  deficient  har- 
vests, but  more,  as  « c apprcneiul.  of  the  emancipation  of 
the  slaves.  The  princ)|ial  Imports  into  the  United  King- 
dom from  Antigua  in  the  under-mentioned  years,  have 
bt'cn 

8ag«r.  Rnm.  Motswes. 

1831  2.‘>7,I77  cwts.  7M4->gfUs.  87.8X2  cwts. 

35  — 174.818  — C7/ttl  — 73,ltH5  — 

36  13.^482  _ 

37—  C2.170  — 11.538  — 96.993  — 

The  shipping  entered  inwards  In  1 833.  was  tons.em- 

Roving  2,370 men  ; outwards,  32.00/ tons,  and  9,183  men. 
The  legislature  Is  composed  of  a governor,  a council  of 
12,  and  an  assembly  of  25  members.  The  eourts  of  equity 
and  law  are  the  same  as  In  Great  Britain.  The  governor 
fur  the  time  Iseing  acts  as  chancellor  of  the  court  of 
equity,  and  suitors  have  a right  of  appeal  from  hiv  de- 
crees to  the  king  in  council,  on  giving  security  for  costs. 
The  militia  consists  of  is9  nfflcers.  and  l<i3  rank  and  flie. 
There  are  10  public  or  free  schwls,  and  4 private,  I.S 
infant,  and  many  Suiitlay  sebonU,  giving  instruction,  in 
all,  to  nearly  1,000  children.  The  manners,  customs,  and 
habits  of  the  people  tllffer  Id  no  tlcgree  from  those  of  the 
other  West  Indian  Islands.  The  revenue.  In  181],  w.\i 
I6.<J97/..  the  expenditure  I8.7W/.  The  island  contains 
6 towns  and  Tillages,  vis.  St.  John's.  Tarham,  Kalmouth. 
M'illoughby  Bay,  Old  Road,  and  James  Fort.  St.  John's 
the  capital,  on  the  N.W.  side  of  the  Island,  lat. 
IS**  22'  N.,  long.  64®  42*  W.,  Is  regularly  built,  partly 
on  a bigh  rock,  coonected  with  the  mainland  by  a caus«>- 
way,  which  Is.  however,  submerged  at  high  water.  In 
the  harbour,  there  is  sufficient  depth  of  water  for  mer- 
rhaot  vessels,  and  perfect  security  in  all  winds.  English 
Harbour,  on  the  S.skle  of  the  island.  Is  however  the  best 
harbour  in  Antigua,  and  is  Indeed  one  of  the  best  in  the 
West  Indies.  It  has  water  for  ships  of  any  sise,  and  is 
well  sheltered  in  all  weathers.  It  has  a d.w*k-vard,  a 
naval  hospital,  and  every  convenience  for  carecnfng  and 
repairing  ships.  {BitnU’t  American  Sari^ator,  p 402.) 
Aotiguais  the  oldest  W.  I.  colony,  after  St. Kitt ‘sand  Bar- 
twdoes,  in  possession  of  the  English,  having  been  acquired 
in  1632.  Its  planters  have  b^n  remarkolde  for  their 
leniency  to  the  slaves,  who  were  finally  enfranchised  in 
1834.  'I'hs  amount  awarded  to  Antigua  out  of  the 
20.000.000f.  granted  for  the  freedom  of  the  slaves,  was 
4*25,86>>f.  7s.  0|d.,  those  of  Angnilla  included.  The 
average  value  of  each  slave  was  reckoned  at  14/.  12s.  3d, 
{,Edvard't  / Part.  Fnper$.  Sfc.) 

ANTILT.KS,  tee  Wnr  IxDin. 

ANTIOCH  ( vulg.  Aniaiia)  (Antiock),  properly  An- 
tlocheia  (Aw»sru«),  a famous  city  of  Sv^.and  once 
the  residence  oT  iu  sovereigns,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Aaasy  {0romXes).70m.  almve  Its  mouth;  53  m.  E.  Aleppo. 
an-J  29  m.  S.  Iskcnderoun.  In  lat.  36®  la'  N.,  long.  36** 
15*  R.  The  population,  which  at  Its  most  nourishing 
epoch  probably  amounted  to  400,000,  it  now  reduretl  to 
from  6.C00,  to  lO.iiOO.  of  whom  about  a tenth  part  may  be 
Christians,  and  about  the  same  proportion  Jews. 

Modem  Antifjch  does  not  cover  more  than  a sixth  part 
of  the  area  of  the  ancient  city,  the  walls  of  which,  though 
ruinous,  may  still  be  distinctly  traced  throughout  tliHr 
wh(dedrvuit.  The  Bab-Boulous  (Gate  of  St.  Paul),  the 
eiitranre  from  ths  E.,  (s  now  | m.  from  the  nearest 
houses ; and.  in  every  other  direction  except  the  W..  the 
iHiildings  have  similarly  receded  from  their  old  limits. 
Vohiey  describes  It  as  a wretched  c«jllecllon  of  huts,  built 
of  mud  and  straw,  with  narrow  and  miry  streets,  and  ex- 
hiMting  every  appearance  of  misery  and  desolation. 
Kitmelr.  however,  savs  that  **th«  houses  are  In  (he 
Turkish  fashion,  small,  but  neatly  built  of  hewn  stone." 
Hut  though  this  be  the  rase  w llh  some  of  them,  the  ma- 
jority are  constructed  of  slight  materials:  and.  unlike 
the  houses  of  other  Syrian  or  rather  Kailem  towns,  have 
sloping  roofs  covenxl  with  thin  tiles.  There  are  10  or 
12  mean  aud  unimportant  mosques,  with  low  miiurcta  ; 


but  in  thk  dty,  lo  temoui  In  the  annali  of  rhrisil.inHrr 
there  is  not  at  present  a single  Christian  rhurrh  ! Tlie 
baths  and  basarv  are  numerous,  but  neftluT  exhibit  any 
thing  remarkable.  It  has  manufarturt's  of  coarse  pottery, 
cotton  stuflk.  leather.  Ac.  ; but  the  greater  part  of  tlie 
Inhabitants  are  engaged  In  the  cultivation  and  tnanufac- 
tuie  of  silk. 

Ail  traces  of  its  famous  theatres.  Its  drens,  and  Its 
magiiiticent  baths,  have  Irretrievably  perished.  For  about 
I m.  on  tlie  E.  of  the  town,  a part  of  the  ancient  pare- 
nmnt  still  exists;  and  on  the  H.  are  the  ruins  of  an 
aqueduct,  which  con.eyeil  a supply  of  water  frmn  the 
font  of  the  D/ebel  Okr'ah  (an.  Mt.  Castimt).  The  old 
walls  are.  however,  interi>stlng  momitnents.  The  situ- 
ation of  the  ancient  dty  was  most  delightful.  It  ocrupird 
the  summits  and  slopes  of  two  considerable  hills,  ai^ 
the  plain  between  them  and  the  river.  Over  these 
hills  and  aemw  this  plain,  the  walls  were  built  nearly  In 
a rectangular  form,  inclosing  a spare  of  several  m.  In 
clrruniference.  They  are  of  various  ages,  part  being, 
apparently,  ns  old  as  the  first  foundation  of  the  town. 
I>art  referable  to  the  »ra  of  Roman  power,  and  part  the 
work  of  the  crusaders.  They  are  carried  over  the  beds 
of  mountain  torrents,  and  down  the  sides  of  almost  per- 
pendicular prerlpices,  filling  up  the  intervening  gorges 
and  ravines,  so  that  they  vary  from  20  or  30  feet  In  height  to 
upwards  of  70.  The  oldest  portion  of  the  walls  is  also 
the  most  perfect ; It  stands  upon  a rock.  and.  having  been 
oriKlnally  well  built,  has  resisted  the  tnfiuenrc  of  time 
and  the  shocks  of  eadhquakes.  There  are  two  bridges, 
one  of  5 arches  with  piers,  cut  out  of  the  rock,  aennt  a 
raviiie ; and  one  or  inferior  dimensions,  across  the 
Oroiites.  In  the  sides  of  the  motintaini  to  the  8.  E.  oT 
the  town  are  numerous  excavations,  apparently  intended 
for  remeterics  or  rataromhs,  some  of  which  are  now  used 
as  places  of  worship  by  the  Christian  population. 

The  ancient  SsTian  name  of  Antioch  is  said  to  have 
been  Kiblath  ; but  being  enlarged  and  beautified  by 
.Seleurus  Sicator,  he  gave  it.  a.c.  sni,  after  his  father, 
the  name  of  Antioch.  It  became  at  once  the  capital  of 
the  Macedonian  kingdom  of  Syria,  and  continued  for 
nearly  2i  centuries  to  be  the  residence  of  the  monarchs 
of  the  i^leucekian  dynasty.  About  65  years  b.c.,  the 
conniiests  of  Porapey  brought  Antioch,  with  the  whole 
of  .8yria,  under  the  control  of  Rome.  At  this  mra  it 
consisted  of  4 distinct  towns,  each  having  separate 
fortifications,  the  whole  being  surrounded  by  a commoti 
wall : hi-nee  it  was  sometimes  called  Tetrajmlls.  Under 
the  llomans,  Antlueh  eoutlnued  to  advance  In  im- 
portanci':  it  was  the  centre  of  an  extensive  cnmmerc**, 
the  residence  of  the  governor  of  Syria,  the  frequent 
resort  of  the  emperors,  and  the  most  celebrated  town 
of  the  empire  ( the  capital  onlv  excepted ) for  the  atniise- 
mrnts  of  the  circus  and  the  theatre.  It  it  intimately 
coMn(H*ted  with  the  early  history  of  Christianilv,  the 
di>ctrlnt’s  of  which  were  planted  in  it  hy  Paul  an^  Bar- 
nabas : and  in  H,  also,  tne  term  CJuriUuin  had  its  origin 
as  a distlnctire  appellation.  (Arts,  xt.  26.)  It  has  suf- 
fered s»*vercly  on  many  occasions  fnjm  earthquake*.  One 
of  the  roost  celebrated  and  disastrous  of  these  ralaraities 
occurred  a.  d.  1 15.  'llie  emperor  Trajan,  who  had  Just 
cuncludesi  hit  victorious  Parthian  campaign,  being  (hen  in 
th«  city,  it  was  crowded  with  troops  and  strangers  from  all 
parts  of  the  ancient  world.  The  shocks  are  sahl  to  have 
continued  for  a lengtiiened  period,  and  to  havebecn  most 
severe  ; the  eropert>r  himself  narrowly  escaped  with  some 
bruises  ; and  many  thousands  of  individuals  were  huriixt 
in  the  ruins  of  the  cllr.  I'nieer.  I/ist.  xv.  13«. 

Hvo.ed.)  It  again  tulTered  terert'ly  from  similar  catastro- 
phes In  the  rears  340,  SM,  396.  4.’>h,  .>26,  and  588  ; the  last 
destroying,  H is  said  (but  such  statements  are  almost  al- 
ways murn  exaggerated),  ilmvc  W.'KXi  persons.  Notwith- 
standing these  repeiUc<i  inflictions,  ami  its  devastation  by 
Chosroes  the  Persian  In  548,  It  revived  again  and  again, 
and  continued  to  be  the  *'  Queen  of  the  F.as!.’’  and  a 
place  of  great  importance,  till  638,  when  it  fell  under  the 
power  of  the  Saracens.  In  1098,  it  was  taken  hy  the 
cnisaders,  and  continued  to  be  the  capital  of  a Christian 
prindpiiUty  till  1269,  when  It  was  taken  by  the  Egyptian 
sultan,  by  w hom  It  was  partially  demolished.  It  was  addetl 
to  the  (Mtoman  empire,  hy  .Selim  I . In  1516;  but  its 
commercial  importance  hou  already  vanished  ; and  it  lias 
continued,  under  the  barltarou*  sway  of  the  Turk*,  to 
decline  till  U lias  reached  its  present  state  of  comparative 
iniigntficance. 

'I'he  valley  of  the  Oront«>s  spreads,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Antioch.  Into  a fertile  plain,  10  miles  in  length, 
and  5 or  6 in  width  ; the  town  and  river,  occupying  the 
extreme  edge,  liclng  close  to  (he  bounding  mountains 
on  the  S.  K.  I'he  soil  is  excellent,  consisting  of  a rich 
alluvial  deposit,  producing  fi».  olives,  vines,  and  mul- 
berries in  ^eat  abundance.  Thede*erte<l  spaces  within 
the  old  oralis  are  one  cmitinued  garden  ; hut  in  general 
the  country  is  ill-cultivated,  being  abandoned  to  the 
'Furkmans  and  other  wandering  tribes.  Pliny  speaks 
of  a )tart  of  Aatioch  lying  on  ibc  right  bank  of  too  river 
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(Hist.  Nat.  V.  SI.)  T!it<  imut  har«  bfen  a tithurb,  and 
firubablj'.  as  in  the  case  of  Aleppo,  as  extensire  as  the 
town  within  the  walls;  but  no  vestiges  of  it  now  remain. 

Modern  critics  and  travellers  differ  In  opinion  as  to  the 
site  of  Uie  grove,  and  village  of  Daphne,  and  teconle  of 
Apollo,  in  the  immediate  viclnltr  of  Antioch.  Gibbon 
baa  given  the  following  description  of  this  loug'faroous 
seat  of  religion  and  pleasure.  At  the  distance  of  9 m. 
iVom  Antioch,  the  luac^onian  kings  of  Syria  had  con- 
secrated to  Apollo  000  of  the  most  elegant  places  of 
devotion  in  the  pagan  world.  A magnificent  temple 
rose  in  honour  of  the  God  of  light ; and  his  coloi^ 
figure  almost  filled  the  capacious  sanctuarj,  which  wiis 
enriched  with  gold  and  gems,  and  adorned  by  the  skill 
of  the  Grecian  artists.  The  deity  was  represented  in  a 
bending  attitude,  with  a golden  cup  In  his  hand,  pouring 
out  a libation  on  the  earth,  as  if  be  supplicated  the  to* 
iicrahio  mother  to  give  to  his  anns  the  cold  and  beau* 
tcous  Daphne ; for  the  spot  was  ennobled  by  fiction, 
and  the  fancy  of  the  Syrian  poets  hod  transplanted 
the  amorous  tale  f^om  the  tianks  of  the  Feneut  to  those 
of  the  Orontes.  The  ancient  rites  of  Greece  were  Imi- 
tated by  the  royal  colonv  of  Antioch.  A stream  of  pro- 
phecy, which  rivalled  (he  truth  and  reputation  of  the 
Delphic  Oracle,  finwed  from  the  Castalian  fountain  of 
Dapbne.  In  the  adjacent  fields,  a stadium  was  built  by 
a special  privilego  which  had  been  purchased  from  Elis  : 
the  Olympic  games  were  celebrated  at  the  cxpen»e  of 
the  cltv  ; and  a revenue  of  30.00U/.  sterling  was  annually 
applied  to  the  public  pleasures.  I'he  pcrp'tual  resort  of 
nllgrims  and  spectators  insensibly  formea.  in  the  neigh. 
DourhtKMl  of  the  temple,  the  stately  and  populous  vt1Li«e 
of  Daphne,  which  emulated  the  splendour,  without  ac- 
quiring the  title,  of  a provincial  city.  The  temple  and 
Uie  village  were  deeply  bosomed  in  a thick  grove  of 
laurels  and  cypresses,  which  reached  as  far  as  a circum- 
ference of  lO'm.,  and  formed  in  the  most  sultry  summers  | 
a cool  and  impenetrable  shade.  A thousand  streams  of  ' 
the  purest  water  springing  from  every  hill,  preserved  the 
verdure  of  the  earth  and  the  tcm]>eraturc  of  the  olr  ; 
the  senses  were  gratified  with  harmonious  sounds  and 
aromatic  odours ; ami  the  peaceful  grove  was  conse- 
crated to  health  and  ioy,  to  luxury  and  love.  Tlie  vi- 
gorous youth  pursued,  like  Apollo,  the  object  of  hisdiisire, 
and  the  blushing  maid  was  warned  by  the  fate  of  Daphne 
to  shun  the  folly  of  unseasonable  coyness.  The  soldiers 
and  the  philosophers  wisely  avoided  the  temptation  of 
this  sensual  paradise,  where  pleasure,  assuming  the 
character  of  reUgiou.  imperceptibly  dissolved  the  firmness 
of  manly  virtue.  But  the  groves  of  Daplme  continued 
for  many  a^s  to  enjoy  the  veneration  of  natives  and 
strangers;  the  privllegrs  of  the  holy  ground  were  en- 
larged by  the  inuniGceiice  of  succeeding  em|>crors  ; and 
every  generation  odihnl  new  ornaments  to  the  splondi^ur 
of  the  temple.*’  — (Co/ww/.  Dictionnaire  de  la  BibU,  art. 
Antijckf  ; Decline  and  h'aUt  can.  Ii3. ; I'ohiejf,  11.  130. ; 
Drou'ue.TtjUi — Kinneir,  pp.  149— 161. ; H^inton,  II. 
273— 277.  > 

ANTIPAROS  (an.  0/ioros),  a small  Island  of  the 
Grc'clan  Archipelago,  group  of  the  ('yrUdrs,  between 
Part)«  and  Slphonto,  l|  m.  W.  of  the  former,  and  16  m. 
K.  of  the  latter.  It  is  about  7 m.  in  length  from  N.  to  $. 
by  about  3 m.  breadth,  its  highest  point  Ix'lng  In  lat. 

40"  N.,  long.  29*^  3^  GO"  K.  It  consists  of  admass 
of  marble  covered  with  a moderately  fertile  soil ; and.  ex- 
clusive of  some  cotton  and  wine,  it  produces  barley 
ennugh  to  suffice  for  Its  inbab.,  consisting  of  some  GO 
nr  70 1'amilies  who  live  in  a miserable  village  about  1 m. 
from  the  shore,  and  are  partially  employed  in  Ashing. 
Though  hardly  worthy  of  notice  In  other  respects,  this 
Ifl.'ind  is  famous  for  an  immense  subterranean  cavern  or 
grotto.  Its  entrance  is  on  the  side  of  a hill  under  a low 
arch.  The  passage  thence  to  the  cavern  is  long,  narrow, 
and  Id  parts  precipitous.  **  The  mode  of  descsmt  is  by 
ropes,  which  are  either  held  by  the  natives,  or  joined  to  a 
caole  fastened  at  the  eiitranre  round  a stalactite  pillar. 
In  this  manner  we  reached  the  spacious  chsunbers  of  this 
truly  cnrhsnted  gitdto.  The  roof,  the  Door,  the  sides  of 
a whole  series  of  magnificent  caverns,  are  entirely  invested 
with  a daszllng  Incrustation,  as  white  as  snow.  (.'oUimnt, 
some  of  which  were  feet  In  length,  pendeil  In  fine  icicle 

forms  alMive  our  heads  ; fortunately,  some  of  them  arc  so 
ffir  above  the  reach  of  the  numerous  travellers  who 
during  many  ages  have  visited  this  place,  that  no  one 
has  been  able  to  iidure  or  remove  them.  Others  extend 
from  the  roof  to  the  floor,  with  diameters  equal  to  the 
mast  of  a first  rate  ship  of  the  line.  The  last  chamber 
Into  which  we  descended  surpristHl  us  more  by  the 
grandeur  of  its  exliibition  than  any  other.  Probably 
there  are  other  chambers  still  unexplored."  (Clarke's 
Travels,  vl.  p 120.  8vo  cd.) 

The  wra  of  the  discovery  of  this  carem  In  modern 
times  Is  not  ascertained ; but  it  was  first  made  fully 
koowp  by  the  visit  paid  to  it  by  M.  Nointel,  nrobassador 
from  France  to  the  Porte,  who  deM'inxled  into  it  with  a 
cort^e  of  no  fewer  than  900  Individuals,  at  Christmas, 
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1673.  On  this  occasion  ft  was  brllliantij  Ulumioated. 
His  excellency  and  suite  remained  In  It  for  three  entire 
days,  and  celebrated  high  mass  at  midnight  on  Christmas 
in  this  most  magnificent  of  subtemuiran  temples.  It  was 
also  visited  by  the  learned  and  excellent  travcllrr,  M. 
Toumefort,  who  supiposed  that  he  saw  In  it  conclusive 
proofs  of  his  singular  theory  as  to  the  vegetation  of  stones. 
(Tourn^ort,  Voifage  du  Lev4snU  1.  pp.  169— 195.  4to  ed.) 
It  has  since  been  repeatedly  visited  by  other  travellers  ; 
and  it  is  said  that  the  smoke  Oom  the  numerous  torches 
that  have  thus  necessarily  been  carried  within  Us  recesses, 
have  somewhat  impaired  Its  otherwise  unrivalled  splen- 
dour and  brilliancy. 

ANTIVAUI,  a town  of  Turkey  in  Europe.  19  m. 
W.  Scutari,  within  a short  dlstanci;  of  the  sea.  1st.  42^  ly 
N..  long.  19^4^  ly' E.  Pop.  3,500.  It  Is  defended  hr 
a castle  on  a steep  rock.  Is  tW  rewidence  of  a Groca 
archbishop,  and  the  entrepot  of  the  nierchandise  of  the 
valley  of  Drin. 

A N T 0 1 N G,  a market  town  of  Belgium,  prov.  Halnault, 
4 m.  S.  B.  Toum».  Pop.  1,961. 

ANTONIN  (ST.),  a town  of  France,  dep.  Tam  ct 
Garonne,  cap.  cant.,  in  a spacious  valley  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Aveyron  and  the  Bonnette,  22  m.  B.  N.  E.  Mont- 
auban.  Pon.  5,456.  The  waters  of  the  Bonnette  being 
charged  witn  the  refuse  of  variout  tanneries  established 
on  Its  banks,  render  the  town  at  times  unhealthy.  It 
has  fabrics  of  serges  and  other  woollen  stuff’s,  paper, 
Ac. ; and  a conslderablo  commerce  is  carried  on  lu 
leather,  jirunes,  and  juniper. 

ANTONIO  (ST.),  a cityof  Mexico,  cap.  prov. Texas, 
situated  near  the  source  of  the  river  of  this  name.  Pop. 
2,000.  Lone.  101®  W.,  lat  29®  5(y  N. 

ANTKAlGUF-S.  a town  of  France,  dep.  ArdAchc,  cap. 
cant..  II  m.  W.  Privas.  Pop.  2.029. 

AN  TRAIN,  a town  of  France,  dep.  Ille  ctVllaine.  cap. 
cant,  on  the  Couesnon,  14  m.  S.  E.  Dot.  Pop. 

AN  TRIM,  a marit.  co. Ireland,  prov. Ulster ; its  greatest 
length  being  about  55  m.,  and  its  greatest  breadth  about 
32  m.  : having  N.  and  E.  the  Irish  Sea,  S.  1-migh  Neagh 
and  Down,  and  W.  Londonderry,  from  which  It  Is  sepa- 
rated for  the  greater  part  by  the  Baim.  It  contaW 
756, 800  imp.  acres,  of  which  225.970  are  mountain  and  bog, 
and  40,790  water,  being  part  of  Lough  Neagh  which  lies 
priuci;<^ly  within  this  county.  The  N.  and  E.  districts 
are  mountainous,  and  there  are  some  high  rugged 
grounds  in  other  places,  while  the  fiat  ground  aluiig 
X^gh  Nea|^  is  in  many  places  boggy  Still,  however, 
there  is  a large  extent  oi  fertile  ground.  Property  In 
very  great  estates ; but  large  portions  of  some  of  tfiem 
are  leased  for  ever.  Farms  small : agriculture  in  roost 
respects  similar  to  that  of  Down  (which  see):  average 
runt  of  land.  15s.  an  acre.  The  country  round  Belfast  has 
more  of  an  improved  appearance,  and  the  people  are  more 
orderly  and  industrlotu  than  any  where  else  in  Ireland. 
Linen  manufacture  universally  diffVised : the  mamifacturu 
of  cotton  has  also  betm  successfully  Introduced,  with 
some  others  of  inferior  Importance.  A coal  mine  is 
wrought  at  Ballycastle ; but  not  extensively,  thecoalUdne 
of  quality.  Besides  the  Bann  and  the  Laggan,  which 
fnrni  part  of  its  S.  Iwunilai^,  it  is  watered  by  many 
smaller  streams,  but  none  of  them  are  navigable.  The 
N.  coast  is  remarkable  for  Its  basaltic  columns,  which 
are  partiadarlv  conspicuous  at  the  fiir-famtd  Giant's 
Causeway  (which  see).  The  lofty  promontories  of  Bcn- 
gore  and  r'airhead  are  also,  in  a great  measure,  composed 
of  these  columus.  There  areconwerahle  salmon  fisheries 
on  the  coast.  Carrickfergus  Is  the  county  town  ; but  the 
principal  towns  are  Belfast,  Lisburn,  Antrim,  and  Larne. 
Pop.  in  Ih21.  262.)^;  in  1831.3I6AMO:  It  contains  8 ba- 
ronlt^s  and  77  parishes ; and  returns  5 m.  to  the  H.  of  C., 
vis.  2 for  thu  CO.,  2 for  Bei&st,  and  1 for  Carrickfergus. 
Pari,  constituency  ofco.,  1836-17,3,496. 

AicraiM.  an  inland  town  of  Ireland,  cap.  co.  Antrim, 
prov.  Ulster,  on  the  Slx-ruile-watcr  near  its  embouchure 
m Ixiugh  Neagh.  94  m.  N.  Dublin.  Its  andent  name  was 
F.ntrium,  or  Entrum.tH<agh,  and  It  is  supposed  to  owe 
its  origin  to  a religious  house  foonded  by  a disciple  of 
.St.  Patrick.  It  suflbrrd  much  in  the  wars  witn  the 
Danes  and  with  the  first  English  settlers : and  in  1641 
was  burnt  by  the  Scotch,  under  Munroe.  In  1798  It  was 
the  scene  of  a sanguinary  conflict  between  the  King's 
troops  and  the  Insurgents,  In  which  the  former  were 
victorious,  but  with  the  loss  of  l.ord  O'Neil,  who  com- 
mand^ a regiment  of  militia.  Pop.,  Including  that  of 
the  suburb  of  Parkntt*,  amounted  In  1821  to  2,4h6,  and 
in  1K8I  to  8,655,  being  half  the  pop.  of  the  par.  of  same 
name  in  which  It  is  situated.  In  1834  the  i>op.  of  the 
, par.  was  5.5S3;  of  which  75U  were  of  the  E.  church,  1,252 
: It.  Catholics,  and  3,541  Prot.  dls.  'i'he  town.  Ijing  in 
I the  bosom  of  a fertile  valley,  consists  of  two  main  streets, 

I with  several  branches.  Homes  substantially  built  of 
' stone,  several  exhibiting  proofs  of  considerable  antiquity. 
I Its  public  buildings  are  the  par.  church,  an  ancU>nt 
I edifice,  but  lately  n p.nlred  ; a s^  ioiu  R.  G.  rhamd  ; two 
[ places  of  worship  for  Presbytenons  ; two  for  Metnodists  4 
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wd  MM  for  Um  Sodetf  of  Frteods.  There  ere  icbooU 
for  buy*  end  fliis,  under  the  endowment  of  Erasmus 
Smith  ; and  serersl  private  tchool*.  iu  all  of  which  nearly 
700  children  receive  instruction  ; also  a mendfcUy  soriety, 
andasavtaffi'bank.  Previously  to  the  Union  the  borough 
sent  Sni.tothe  Irish fiarl.  Thecourt-bouse.ln  the  centre 
of  the  town,  is  used  for  bolding  general  sessions  of  the 
peace  In  April  and  October,  and  petty  sessintts  on  alter* 
Date  Tuesnayt.  Thecourt*leet  and  court  of  record  of  the 
manor  of  Moylenny,— within  which  the  town  is,  and  at 
which  the  seoescbal,  appointed  by  the  Marquis  of  Donegal , 
presides,  — are  also  held  here ; the  latter  court  decides 
pleas  of  debt  to  the  amount  of  SOf.  Part  of  the  market* 
nouse  is  used  as  a bridewell.  Close  to  the  town  Is  the 
residence  of  Viscount  Ferrard,  and  about  ft  m.  distant 
ts  a perfect  pillar *towqr.  06  feet  high,  with  a conical  roof. 
The  manufactures  are  those  of  linen,  cotton,  and  hosierv. 
There  are  several  bleach-CTccns  In  the  neighbourhood; 
and  two  paper*mills,  one  or  which  first  introduced  into 
Ireland  the  process  of  1^  webs  like  cloth, 

liuteid  of  separate  sheets.  There  are  also  several  fiour 
andmeal  milU.andabrewery.  8.445  bushels  of  malt  were 
manufactured  here  in  183<).  Most  of  the  grain  Is  sent  to 
l^lfast.lts  conve)’ance  being  fsciiUate<l  bv  the  coniiguiiy 
of  Ixiugh  Neagh,  where  a small  quay  has  been  erected  at 
the  mouth  of  the  $ix.milo*watcr.  Markets  are  held  on 
TuestUyi  for  grain,  and  on  Thursdays  for  geueral  pur* 
puses;  and  fairs  on  Jan.  I.  May  12.  Aug.  1,  and  Nov.  12. 
No  tolls  are  now  levied.  A branch  of  the  Ulster  bank 
was  opened  in  IK36.  1’hc  post*olhco  revenue  increased 
from  in  >830,  to  432f.  in  183C.  Two  caravans  and 
three  cars  convey  passengers  Iwtween  Antrim  ami  Pel* 
fast  three  times  a week.  The  average  number  carried  is 
15  each  trip.  {Stat.  Survey i Raiiteay  ilc;K>rf.) 

ANTWERP  (Ger.  AntuyirrjK/i^  Kr.  Anven), 
a marit.  city  of  Belgium,  cap.  prov.  and  ar- 
rond.  of  »ame  name,  on  the  N.  bank  of  the 
Scheldt,  26  m.  N.  Brussels,  32  m.  E.  Ghent; 
laL  51®  ly  16^  N.,  long.  4®  2i'  KV'  K.  It  is  in 
the  8ba]>c  of  a bow<  the  arch  being  formed  by  the 
walls  and  the  chord  by  the  river,  and  is  well 
fortified.  A strong  pentagonal  citadel,  built  by 
the  Duke  of  Alva,  in  1567,  nnd  improved 
by  the  French,  stands  on  the  S.side  of  the  toun, 
which  is  farther  defended  by  various  forts  on 
both  sides  the  rivef.  Though  much  decliniMl 
from  its  former  prosperity,  A^ntwerp  is  a well- 
built  fine  old  city,  and  is  in  various  respects 
highly  interesting.  The  principal  street.  Place 
de  Meer,  rivals  any  in  Europe.  It  is  about  the 
width  of  Portlanii  Place,  but  the  variety  and 
richness  of  Uic  architecture  render  it  far  more 
magni/iceiit.  The  older  and  narrower  streets, 
boracrod  by  loAy  houses  with  their  gables  to  the 
street,  arc  singularly  pictures<iue.  Altogether 
it  is  supposed  to  contain  about  10,000  houses, 
mostly  built  of  stone ; and  had  in  1835  a pop.  of 
75,362.  The  great  boast  of  Antwerp  is  its 
cathedral,  a superb  Gothic  structure,  begun  early 
in  the  15th  and  not  finished  till  the  16lh  century. 
Its  spire,  of  the  most  beautiful  and  delicate 
workmanship,  is  said  by  Schreiber  and  others  to 
be  466  feet  high;  but  according  to  a statement  in 
the  Penny  Cyclopoxlia  this  is  100  feet  too  much, 
the  height  being  there  affirmed  to  be  only  366 
feet ! The  interior  corresjxmds  in  grandeur  with 
the  exterior,  and  it  contains  two  famous  pictures 
of  Rubens;  one  of  which,  the  Descent  from  the 
Cross,  is  generally  regarded  as  his  ch^^-(ra:uvre. 
Of  the  other  churches  that  of  St.  James,  which 
contains  the  tomb  of  Rubens,  St.  Andrew, 
and  St.  Paul,  arc  the  most  celebrated.  All  of 
them  are  adorned  with  fine  paintings.  'Hie 
Bourse,  or  exchange,  is  one  of  the  finest  buildings 
of  its  class  in  Europe:  it  is  said  to  have  served 
us  a model  for  the  l..ondon  exchange,  burnt  doH  n 
in  1837.  'Hie  Hotel  de  fillet  a marble  stnicture, 
rebuilt  in  1581  after  being  destroyed  by  fire,  is  a 
magnificent  fabric.  'l*he  convent  of  tne  Rccol* 
lets  has  been  converted  intoa  mii.semn,  in  uhich 
is  a superb  collection  of  paintings  including 
many  that  were  formerly  scattered  among  the 
different  churches  and  convents.  It  comprises 
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some  of  the  choicest  specimens  of  the  masters  of 
the  Flemish  school ; as  Rubens  Van  Dykc^ 
Jordaens  Van  Vien,  Martin  de  Vos  Ac.  An« 
twerp  has  a theatre;  an  academy  of  painting 
(St.  Luke’sX  which  originated  in  the  16th  cen- 
tury ; a royal  academy  of  the  fine  arts,  esta- 
blished in  1817;  an  academy  of  .sciences;  an 
Athenanini,  or  college ; I.atin,  medical,  and  naval 
schools;  a gallery  of  sculpture ; a public  library 
with  1.S.OOO  volt.;  a botanical  garden;  with 
various  learned  societies  and  many  good  private 
collections  of  works  of  art.  Its  charitable  insti- 
tutions include  several  hospitals  asylums  and 
workhouses  It  is  the  scat  of  the  courts  of 
assize  for  the  province ; of  a tribunal  of  original 
jurisdiction,  a commercial  tribunal,  &c.  J1ie 
people  have  every  appearance  of  being  in  com- 
fortable circumstances,  and  are  (juiet  and  orderly. 
'I'he  upper  cla.<«es  speak  French,  and  the  lower 
Flemish. 

The  manufacturers  are  very  various  and  arc  of 
considerable  im{>ortance  and  value.  'I'hcy  com- 
prise fabrics  of  silk  and  cotton  stockings,  thread 
and  tape,  linen,  calico  printing,  &c.  Kmbroi 
dcry,  bleaching,  and  ship-building  are  ex- 
tensively carried  on.  The  business  of  sugar- 
refining  employed,  in  1834,  from  500  to  600  indi- 
viduals, and  consumed  about  6 millions  kilogs. 
of  raw  sugar.  The  lapidaries  of  Antwerp 
are  very  skilful  in  the  cutting  of  diamonds 
and  other  precious  stones.  OT  54  mills  for 
various  purposes,  within  the  city  in  1834,  only 
one  was  wrought  by  steam,  two  by  t^ind,  and 
one  by  water,  the  rest  being  moved  by  horses ! I n 
this  respect  there  is  certainly  much  room  for 
improvement. 

The  depth  of  water  in  the  river  opposite  to  the 
city  is  from  32  to  40  feet  at  ebb  tide,  with  a rise 
at  springs  of  from  12  to  14  feet;  and  as  this 
depth  is  increa.<«ed  towards  the  sea,  Antwcri> 
is  a peculiarly  eligible  situation  for  the  form- 
ation of  dock-yarns  and  Uie  building  of  large 
ships.  Itscapability  inthis rcs]KTt  did  not  escape 
the  observation  of  Napolwn,  who  endeavoured 
to  raise  it  to  the  first  rank  as  a naval  arsenal. 
His  plans  in  furtherance  of  this  object  were  judi- 
ciously devised  on  a verv  grand  sc'ale,  and  were 
zealously  prosecuted.  'Iwo  large  basins,  capable 
of  admitting  ships  of  the  line,  were  excavated  on 
the  N.  side  of  the  town  ; one  comprising  an  area 
of  17,  and  the  other  of  7 Eng.  acres.  Aitached 
to  these  vvas  an  extensive  dock-yard,  with  ca- 
reening and  repairing  dock.s,  storehouses,  Ac. 
all  planned  and  executed  in  the  best  and  most 
approved  manner,  and  at  an  immense  cxpiuue. 
On  the  downfall  of  Napoleon  the  dock-yard,  with 
its  fortifications,  &c.,  was  completely  destroyed ; 
and  it  was  even  debated  w hether  the  two  great 
basins  should  share  the  same  fate  1 Luckily, 
however,  they  were  preserved ; and  being  con- 
verted into  commercial  docks,  are  of  the  most 
.signal  K'H'ice  to  the  trade  and  navigation  of  the 
city.  The  fleet  and  naval  stores  in  the  arsenal, 
when  it  surrendered  to  the  allied  forces  in  1814, 
were  divided;  two  thirds  being  a.ssigned  to  France, 
and  one  third  to  the  King  of  the  Netherlands. 

Her  fine  river,  and  the  numerous  canals  with 
which  it  i.s  united,  give  Antwerp  great  advan- 
tages 05  a commercial  omi>orium  ; and  during 
the  early  part  of  the  16th  century  she  was  one  of 
the  first  trading  cities  of  Europe.  Owing,  how- 
ever, to  the  ascendency  and  jealousy  of  the 
Dutch,  and  the  supineness  of  her  rulers,  her 
foreign  trade  was  nearly  annihilated  during  the 
ITth  and  18th  centuries.  But  the  navigaiion 
of  the  Scheldt,  which  had  been  formally  closed 
by  the  treaty  of  Westphalia,  was  rc-opened  on 
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the  occupation  of  bv  the  French,  and  I 

since  the  peace  of  ISl.*?  the  trade  of  the  town  has 
rapidly  increased;  and  the  probability  seems  to 
be,  looking  at  the  natural  advantages  of  her 
situation,  ^t  it  will  on  increasing.  The 
greater  part  by  far  of  the  foreign  trade  of 
Belgium  centres  here.  The  imports  consist 
principally  of  coffee  (16,000  tons),  sugar  ( 18,000 
tons),  cotton,  tobacco,  and  all  sorts  of  colonial 
pr^uce  i with  cotton  stufR,  wine,  hardware,  ashes, 
coal,  bides,  pepper,  indigo  and  other  dye-stuff^ 
&c.  The  timber  used  in  ship-building  is  mostly 
brought  by  watcB  from  the  interior.  Ihe  ex- 
ports consist  chiefly  of  com,  linseed,  flax,  bark 
and  madder,  linen,  lace,  csirpets,  tallow,  hops,  Ac. 

The  increase  in  the  trsde  of  Antwerp  is 
evinced  by  the  fact,  that  while  only  681  ships 
arrived  at  the  port  in  1824,  and  800  in  1825,  there 
arrived  in  1836  1,245  sliips  of  the  burden  of 
176,079  tons,  and  in  1837  1,426  ships  pf  the 
burden  of  225,030  tons.  In  1836,  59  ships  be- 
longed to  the  port  of  the  burden  of  8,754  tons. 
In  1837,  6 now  vessels  were  launched. 

The  railway  from  Brussels  to  Antwerp,  28J  m. 
in  length,  was  opened  throughout  the  whole  dis- 
tancein  1836.  It  has  been  signally  successful;  and 
will,  no  doubt,  be  of  great  advantage  to  both  cities. 

Antwerp  has  produced  many  distinj^uished 
men,  being  the  birthplace  of  the  painters  ieniera, 
Van  Dyke,  Jordaens,  and  Crayer ; the  geographer 
Ortelius,  the  admirable  engraver  Ed^iik,  &c.* 

Antwerp  is  very  ancient.  Lodovico  Guicci- 
ardini, in  nis  Descrixione  tii  Paeu  describes 

it  ill  1560  as  a city  of  vast  wealth  and  the  most 
extensive  commerce;  abiding,  that  it  ivas  no  un- 
common tiling  for  500  ships  to  enter  and  leave  its 
port  in  a single  day  I And  making  every  allow- 
ance for  the  exaggeration  obvious  in  this  state- 
ment, there  is  no  doubt  that  it  then  enjoyed  amore 
extensive  foreign  trade  than  any  other  city  in  the 
N.  of  Europe.  But  this  prosperity  was  destined 
to  be  of  short  duration.  In  1576  it  was  sacked 
and  partly  burned  by  the  Spaniards.  In  1585,  it 
was  invested  by  the  famous  Alexander  Famesc, 
prince  of  Panno,  who  took  it  aAer  a lengthened 
and  memorable  siege.  After  its  capture  the 
greater  part  of  its  merchants  and  principal 
people  emigrated  to  Amsterdam  and  other  towm 
In  the  United  Provinces,  carrying  with  them 
their  capital,  skill,  and  connections.  The  ruin 
of  its  trade  dates  from  this  epoch,  and  was 
consummated  by  the  Dutch  obtaining  the  com- 
mand of  the  river,  and  by  the  stipulation  in  the 
treaty  of  Wcstphailia  by  which,  as  already  seen,  it 
was  regularly  closed.  In  1794  it  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  French,  who  made  it  the  capital 
of  the  department  of  Deux  Nethes,  and  held  it  till 
1814.  On  the  revolt  of  the  Belgian  provinces 
in  1830,  the  Dutch  garrison  continu^  to  hold 
the  citadel  for  the  King  of  the  Netherlands : and 
the  latter  having  refused  to  make  it  be  evacu- 
ated, agreeably  to  the  determination  of  the  great 
powers,  a French  army  of  6^000  men,  under 
Marshal  Gerard,  entered  Belgium  in  November, 
1832,  to  compel  its  eviuniation.  The  details 
of  the  siege  are  well  known.  The  trenches 
were  opened  on  the  29th  November;  and  aAer 
an  obstinate,  but  not  a skilful  or  energetic 
defence,  the  citadel  surrendered  on  the  24th 
of  December.  ( l'andermaetent  Diet.  G^og.  de 
la  Prtfv.  diAnvertt  pp.  4 — 20. ; Barrow'i  Familu 
Tour  m A".  HoUand.,  i^c.  pp.  11 — 41.  ; Murrays 
Handbook  i and  Private  injormation.) 

V It  It  tttiMl  la  Tcrtoos  MbtlcatioM  thkt  Rubam  «m  k ratl«»af 
Aatvarp : bat  ta  p««nc  d het  h#  vu  bora  u C-otacaa,  oa  tha  X9ib 
3wm,  IA77,  hmI  »b*  10  yean  old  «h«n,  oa  th*  ckiuh  of  hto  Cuhtt, 
Ma  amhar,  a natlva  Aatwarp,  rarWfd  him  W that  city.— (B<a- 
f ra^Ai*  VidwtTtt/lr,  art.  RaScai.j 
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ANWEILRR,  stovrnof  Bavaria,  dre.  of  the  Rhine,  on 
the  Queich,7in.  W.  Laiuiau.  Pup.  2,000.  It  hutAnneric-s, 
and  disUUeiies  of  Kirscbwasscr.  Its  castle,  now  iu  ruini, 
built  bf  the  eiDporor  Frederic,  was  long  the  dep6t  of  the 
jewels  of  the  crown. 

ANZIK,  a village  of  France,  dep.  du  Kord,  in  the 
immediate  vicloitjr  of  Valcndennes.  Pop.  4,|N2.  This 
is  the  seat  of  the  richest  coal  mines  to  Prance.  They 
have  been  wrought  since  1734,  and  some  of  the  pits  are 
as  much  as  1,600  feet  in  depth.  The  mines  of  Anstn, 
Vieux  Cond£.  Fumes,  Ac.,  are  said  to  employ  In  ait 
above  4,000  work-petwie,  a^  to  fUrnUh  annually  nearly 
3,000,000  hectolitres  of  coaL  The  cost  of  its  production 
is  estimated  at  66  cent,  the  hectolitre  ; and  It  U stated 
that  a company  at  Ansln,  for  working  the  mines,  clears 
annually  nearly  3.000,000  tr.  profit,  m consequence  of 


the  increased  produrtloo  and  price  of  coal  caused  by  the 
high  duties  on  foreign  coal.  .. 

art.  blord.) 


I,  France  Piitoresque, 


A OS  T A,  a town  of  the  Sardinian  States,  cap.  prov . same 
name,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Butera  with  the  Dora,  at 


the  opening  of  the  two  valleys  of  the  Great  and  Little 
Mmard,  49  m.  N.  N.  W.  Turin.  Pop.  7,000.  It 
Las  straight  brood  streets ; and  many  of  the  botlscs 
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having  gardens  attached  to  them,  it  covers  a largo  ex- 
tent of  ground.  It  is  the  seat  of  a coundl  of  Justice,  and 
of  a bishopric ; but  is  principally  distinguished  by  its 
ruins  of  edifices  constructed  by  the  Romans,  among 
which  are  a triumphal  arch,  a superb  gate  with  3 arches, 
the  remains  of  an  amphitheatrt , Ac.  It  received  diflTer- 
ent  names  from  the  Homans,  being  sometimes  called 
Ovitas  AngmsU.  Augusta  Fnetoria  Julia:,  and  Augusta 
Satauiorum  : the  latter  from  its  having  b(«a  the  capita) 
of  the  Salassii,  subdued  by  Terentlus  Varro. 

APENNINES,  the  name  given  to  the  mountain  system 
which  traverses  the  whole  length  of  Italy. 

Umbrais  oiMlUm 

Erfgit  IcatUm,  mUa  ewa 

AUiu<  Imumuit,  preptvMuv  accvwli  Olympa. 

Moi<*  iatev  gcminM  medfu*  wt  parrlalt  tmoas, 

InOnU  tapmeua  laarU  i callakqua  coarcant. 

trrbcna  va^  frangMUrt  PlMC, 

Lmtsu.  lib.  I. 

At  Its  W.  extremity  this  ranmis  so  closely  connected  with 
the  Alps,  that  it  may  be  cankered  as  an  extensive  oflket 
of  that  great  system.  It  is  difficult  to  determine  where  Ihe 
Alps  terminate  and  the  Apennines  begin:  some  think 
that  the  road  over  the  Cot  di  Tende  (7^4(K  E.  long.) 
forms  the  boundary ; others  assign  for  it  that  road  which 
begins  on  the  N.  at  Alessandria,  runs  in  the  valley  of  the 
Bormlda  to  Acqul,  Spigno,  Ac.,  and  tern  inates  on  tho 
coast  at  Savona,  rising  at  its  highest  point  to  44G0  f. 
above  the  sea;  others  think  that  the  sea  Alps  extend 
to  the  rosid  wdiich  leads  from  Novi  on  the  N.  over  the 
PaM.of  the  Docchetta  (2560  f. ) to  (*enoa  on  the  coast. 

The  yortkem  Apennines  extend  from  the  Pass  of  the 
Bocebetta  E.,  witn  asliglitdociination  tothe  8.  through 
three  d^rces  of  longitude  (9^  and  19^)  to  Monte  Falto- 
rona,  lying  R.  of  Florence. 

The  Central  Apennines  extend  from  Monte  Falte- 
rona  S.  E..  with  some  bends  to  either  side,  as  far  as 
Monte  Veilno,  or  nearly  two  degrees  of  latitude  (44^ 
and  42°). 

The  SouUtem  Apennines,  beginning  at  Monte  Velino, 
run  B.  S.E.  between  i*/-*  and  41°  N.  lat.  South  of  the 
last-mentioned  parallel,  between  the  towns  of  Coosa, 
Acereosa,  and  verosa,  and  at  the  sources  of  the  Bran- 
dano,  they  divide  into  two  branches  ; of  which  the  R., 
extending  first  B.  and  then  8.  E.,  terminates  at  C^k>  de 
Letica,  opposite  (3orfu.  The  W.  range  runs  between 
41°  and  89°  N.  lat.,  nearly  8.  S.  B.,  and  between  39°  and 
36?  8.  S.  W.,  and  terminates  with  the  Capo  dell*  Ann!  on 
the  S.  extremity  of  the  Straits  of  Messina. 

The  N'orfAens  Apennines,  which,  near  the  Pau  of  the 
Bocchetta,  are  of  moderate  height  and  breadth,  occupy 
farther  B.  a greater  space  and  rise  to  a higher  elevation. 
The  highest  summits  are  between  10°  and  11°  B.  long., 
where  Monte  Pellegrino  rises  to  6,161  f.  and  Monte  Cl- 
mone  to  6,976  f.  Their  northern  declivity  towards  the 
plain  of  tho  Po  is  gradual  and  gentle ; but  towards  the 
S.  they  lower  with  an  abrupt  and  steep  descent.  On  the 
S.  they  send  off  some  lateral  ranges,  among  which  that 
which  is  railed  the  Alpt  Apnani  Is  the  most  remarkabte, 
and  highest.  It  leaves  the  main  range  W.  of  Monte 
Pellegrino,  and  Is  separated  from  it  In  a considerable 
depression.  It  extends  southward,  anci  terminates  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  sea,  near  the  towns  of  Mossa  and 
Carrara.  It  forms  a mass  of  finely  crystallised  limestone 
nearly  thirty  miles  long,  and  scarcely  ever  at  a less  ele- 
vation than  4.000  feet  above  the  sea,  rising  often  much 
higher,  os  in  the  Panni  della  Croce,  at  the  8.  extremity, 
6,103  f.,  the  Plsso  d'Vcello,  at  thoN.W.  end,  6.147  r, 
and  Monte  Solro,  nnar  Carrvo,  6.640  f.  On  the  slope  of 
the  last.-menUooed  mountain  the  quarries  are  worked, 
from  which,  nearly  ibr  9000  years,  the  finest  marble  has 
been  extracted. 
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Baitdes  the  ro«d  orer  the  Boerhetta,  Ihe  N.  Apen- 
nioM  arc  travrrtM  by  threr  madi ; one  beftni  at  T’Anna. 
rant  over  the  plain  to  FomoTo,  and  then  in  the  valley  of 
ihe  Taro  to  the  upper  part  of  the  rappre.  which  It  cro»«ei 
the  Pa»i  of  ( -cnto  Croci ; It  aflerwarU?  descriidt  to 
Pootremoll,  and  then,  mostly  In  the  valley  of  the  Maprra, 
to  the  flijlph  of  Sperla.  Farther  E.  la  the  roail  l»elween 
Modena  and  Plvtoja  ; It  rtmi  through  Pavallo.  Pleve  Pe- 
Ingn.  on  the  «e<t  of  Monte  t'imonc,  and  traverses  the 
range  by  the  Paaa  of  Flmalbo.  The  thirti  rood  unites 
U')|«>giia  with  Horenre ; it  runs  from  Bologna  orer  the 
plain  of  Lomh;irdy  to  Lojano,  crosses  the  range  by  the 
Pass  of  Pietra  Mala,  at  an  elevation  uf3.2H4  feet,  and  de> 
scendt  Into  the  valley  of  the  Sieve,  whence  it  passes 
over  a lateral  ridge  of  niodcrato  ek-ratlon  to  Firaoie  and 
Florence. 

I'he  CmtraJ  Apennines  may  bo  dlvhled  Into  two 
parts.  Betwcrn  Monte  Fallerona  ( S.  of  4f^)  and  Nontc 
Sibilla  (S.  nf  4S^)  their  general  direction  U S.  K..  and 
though  their  Upper  declivity  is  very  steep,  they  do  not 
seem  to  rise  to  a great  elevation,  one  of  the  highest  sum- 
mits, Cima  de  Vcrtilna,  hardly  exceeding  4,ii00  Be- 
tween  Monte  Sibilla  and  Monte  Velinn  (N.  of  4CP  lat.) 
the  Apennines  attain  their  greatest  elevation.  Monte 
Sn>iila  rises  toT.SiS  feet,  and  Monte  Vellno  to  H.I-sS  feel. 
NVarly  at  eqtial  distance  from  either,  an<l  near  the  source 
nf  the  Vclino,  two  lateral  rauges  branch  oiT,  which  are 
overtopped  by  high  summits ; on  that  which  runs  to  live 
S.E.,  lowarus  the  Adriatic  Sea,  is  the  Gran  Sasso 
d' Italia,  whose  summit,  the  Monte  Como,  attains  9,.Vil 
feet  above  the  sea,  and  Is  the  highest  in  the  range.  On 
the  W.  lateral  range  Is  the  Termiiiello  Grande,  7.034  feet 
above  the  sea.  Numerous  are  the  lateral  ridgi^  which 
branch  off  from  the  Central  Apenninri.  Those  run- 
ning towards  the  Adriatic  Sea.  form  nearly  right  angles 
with  the  principal  range,  preserve  for  some  distance  a 
rt>n»ideraulo  eievatinn,  ana  lower  afterwards  rapidly  but 
grailually.  They  terminate  with  hills,  at  no  great  dis- 
tance from  the  shore.  The  laieral  ridges,  which  tra- 
verse the  much  more  extensive  country  between  the 
A{>ennlucs  and  Ihe  .Mediterranean,  run  mostly  parallel 
to  the  principal  range,  so  that  nearly  all  the  rivers  of  this 
region  run  In  valleys  extending  S.  E.  or  N.  W..  and  form 
as  It  were  terraces  of  diflbrent  elevation,  by  which  the 
country  gradually  lowers  towards  the  sea.  In  these 
lateral  ridges  some  summits  attain  a cnnsideralile  ele- 
vation, as  Monte  AmUla,  W.  of  Hadicufani  (S.  of  43^ 
K.  lat. ) which  rises  to  &,7iM  fret. 

Two  roads  traverse  the  N.  portion  of  the  Central  .Apen- 
nines. The  northern  begins  on  the  side  of  the 
Adriatic  at  Kotsombmne,  on  the  Metauro  ; runs  S.  to 
Cagll,  and  passes  over  the  range  between  this  place  and 
Slgillo,  whence  it  continues  to  Sorera  and  Koligno,  and 
hence  by  Spuleto.  Ternl,  and  Nami,  to  Home.  The  S. 
ro-vi  be^ns  at  Aucoiui.  rtms  H.  to  I<urelo,  and  hence  W. 
to  Tulrotlno  and  Beiforte ; between  the  last>raeiitiooc<l 
place  aod  Foligno,  it  passes  (he  range  at  some  distance 
N.  of  Monte  Sibilla.  Only  mte  road  traverses  the 
southern  higher  part  of  the  Ccrntral  A|>«*nninci.  It 
begins oothe  N.  at  Terai.on  theNera.a  (ribiitar\'orthp 
Tlt>er,  (tasses  hence  to  Rieti  and  Civita  Ducalc'on  the 
Vellno,  whence  It  traverses  the  range  by  a long  moim- 
Liin-patt,  which  terminates  near  Aqiilla,  on  the  Atemo, 
and  thence  the  road  continues  to  Suimona. 

Thu  undivided  portion  of  the  S.  Apennines  resembles. 
In  part,  the  Central  Apennines  : Its  offuds.  towanis  the 
Adriatic,  run  off  at  nearly  right  angles  ; but  on  the  W. 
Jt  has  a lateral  ridge,  whl^  runs  parallel  to  It  for  a 
distance  of  more  than  SO  miles  ; and  between  It  and  the 
principal  range  extends  a longitudinal  valley,  drained 
by  (he  Voltiimo,  and  its  tributary,  the  CaJore : after 
these  rivers  have  united,  they  break  through  the  lateral 
range,  and  enter  into  the  plain  of  Terra  di  Lavoro. 
The  principal  range  contains  tome  high  summits,  as 
Monte  Meta  7,964  (■,  Monte  Miletto  6,7‘iOT.  above  the  sea. 
The  hlghMt  |iart.  however,  seems  to  be  the  Malere,  an 
enormous  m.iss  of  chalk  rocks,  40  m.  In  circ..  situated 
at  the  «4iurces  of  the  Bifemo,  nearly  In  4I|<’  N.  lat.  On 
some  of  Its  luramiti  snow  Is  stated  to  Iw  found  the  whole 
year. 

Near  the  sources  of  the  river  Calore  a lateral  branch 
rum  off  noarly  due  W,,  which  terminates  with  a high 
ridgo  on  the  fteninsula  S.  nf  the  Gulph  of  Naples.  It 
Contains  the  Monte  S.  Angelo  di  C.'istel.'unare,  which 
rites  to  the  height  of  4.6'*H  feet.  The  \V.  extremity  of 
(his  ridge  is  the  I'unta  dolla  Campanclla,  opposite  the 
rocky  island  of  Capri.  Monte  Gargano,  a promontory 
projecting  Into  the  Adriatic,  is  commonly  considered  as 
the  K.  extremity  of  another  lateral  ridge  of  the  Apen- 
nines, but  It  is  quite  tincnonec  t<d  with  thst  ran», 
l>eing  separated  from  Its  nearest  offset  b}'  a low  pUua, 
many  mdcs  In  brnulth. 

Tn(«  range  U traversed  l>y  two  roads  ; one  runs  from 
the  town  of  Naples  to  Capua  and  Presentanr),  and  passes 
over  the  lateral  ridge  enclosing  the  valley  of  the  Vol- 
tumo  to  V'enafro  .-uul  Isemla.  Betwem  Isemla  and 


Castrl  dl  Sangro  It  crosses  the  prfncip.’il  range  of  tlw 
A|M‘nnines,  and  from  the  last-mentioned  place  it  con- 
tinues to  Suimona  aod  Chietl.  The  secona  ruad  strikes 
off  K.  frotn  Naples,  ami  passes  orer  the  drst  Tange  by 
the  pass  nf  Monte  Vlrglne;  ft  then  descends  into  the 
valley  of  the  river  Calore,  In  which  It  traverses  the 
towns  of  Avelllno  and  Ariano.  E.  of  the  last-mentioned 
tow  n is  tin.-  principal  range  of  the  Apennines,  over  which 
the  ruad  passes  to  I'ontr  di  Bovino.  ami  then  enters  the 
great  plain  of  Puglia  (11  Tavolleri  dcUa  PuglUj.aud 
continues  to  Koggia,  Bari,  Ac. 

The  roost  easterly  ridge,  arising  from  the  bifurcation 
of  the  Apeunines,  preserves  a considerable  elevation  as 
far  as  (he  town  of  Altamura;  but  E.  of  that  it  is  con- 
tlDued  only  by  a series  of  hilli,  called  Afitrgi'r,  which 
extend  through  the  whole  of  the  peninsula  lylog^t^weeo 
the  Adriatic  aud  the  Gulph  of  Taranto.  They  are 
mterrupted  In  several  places,  aud  terminate  at  Capo  di 
I-eoi-a. 

The  other  chain  runs  directly  S..  and  approaches  by 
degroi's  Ihe  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea : on  the 
E.  side  of  the  Gulph  of  Pulicostro  it  comes  close  to  it, 
aud  continues  to  ruu  along  the  sea  as  far  as  the  Gulph 
of  S.  Kufrinla,  where  It  suddenly  turns  to  the  E.,  but 
soon  again  to  the  S.,  in  which  direction  it  skirts  the 
easu>m  shores  of  Calabria,  between  the  Gulph  of 
Squillare  and  Capo  SpartJvento.  In  this  chain  arc  some 
elevated  summits.  Monte  Pollioo  (near  4/J^  N.  lat.) 
fiscs  to  7.i‘67  feet  above  the  sea,  and  Monte  Alto,  the 
highcit  Aiimmlt  of  the  prreat  mountain  mast,  with  which 
the  Apoiinines  terminate  on  the  Straits  of  Messina,  U 
44S0  tect  above  the  sea. 

GVofugy.  — . The  N.  parts  of  the  Apennines  are,  in 

Scm-ral,  composed  of  sandstone  and  chuk.  1‘he  former 
I know'll  in  Toscana  by  the  name  of  mocigiso,  or  piftra 
serciM.  and  several  high  mountains  are  composed  of  it : 
others  nmiist  of  chalk,  a.'id  others  of  macigno  and  chalk 
together.  In  the  S.  ranges  the  chalk  formation  prrdo- 
miiiafes,  especially  on  the  W.  side  j on  the  E.  declivity 
sandstone  occurs  in  a few  places.  A great  portion  of 
the  hilly  districts,  which  extend  to  the  W.  of  the  range, 
and  intersect  the  plains  along  the  MiMBterraDoan,  is 
composed  of  lava  and  other  volcanic  productions.  This 
region  extendi  from  Monte  Vesuvius  on  the  S.,  to  the 
river  Ombronc.  In  Tuscany,  on  the  N.  Near  this  river 
U Monte  Amiata  and  Monte  Kadiroftoi  (3.<l6u  feet  high), 
both  Tuiranic  mountains.  A volcanic  country  encloses 
lakes  of  Bolu-na  and  Bracciano,  and  tlie  rocky  masses 
near  VlterlMv  are  also  nf  volcanic  origin.  S.  of  Inc  Tiber 
other  volcanic  rm-ks  of  considerable  extent  ami  clevalion 
form  the  mountains  near  Aibono : here  Monte  Cavo  rises 
to  3,110  feet  above  the  sea.  I'he  coutitry  round  Home  is 
overspread  with  volcanic  matter ; and  (he  Seven  llills 
themselves  arc  partly  comi>osed  «>f  It.  A third  vulcanic 
region  oertirs  N.  of  Capua,  near  Teano,  wbero  several 
heights  rise  to  a considerable  elevation,  especially  Monte 
St.  Croce.  Mount  Vesuvius  and  the  volcanic  country 
round  the  town  of  Naples,  constitute  the  most  southerly 
region  of  the  volcanic  trai-t  which  skirts  the  W.  side  ol 
the  Apennines.  On  the  K.  side  of  the  Apennines,  only 
a single  extinct  volcano  has  been  found  it  Is  Monte 
Vulture,  near  Melti,  not  far  from  the  place  where  the 
bifurcation  of  the  ra.igc  taki>s  place. 

The  lower  declivities  of  the  principal  range,  and  a 
great  t>art  of  the  lateral  ranm.  where  they  do  not  rise 
aboie  an  clc*ati<m  of  3,000  feet,  are  commonly  clothed 
with  woods,  c»iH-ciallf  evergreen  oak  and  ciiesuui. 
'I  he  upper  oatts  of  the  prlnrijial  range  hare.  In  pcneral, 
an  arid  soil,  or  are  formed  of  bare  rocks,  of  fanlastic 
forms,  and  destitute  of  vegetation,  except  a few  stuntevi 
bushes.  The  whole  range  is  inior  In  metaU,  none  of 
tliem  occurring,  except  iron  ore  In  a few  places,  and  of 
bad  quality.  But  In  many  pl.-ires  excellent  tnarhlo  Is  met 
with,  and  in  a few  it  is  worked. 

The  higher  parts  of  the  Apennines  begin  (o  be 
covered  with  snow  in  October,  and  they  are  not  entirely 
free  from  it  before  June.  It  Is  deserving  of  remark,  that 
the  qiuuitity  of  rain  falling  in  the  countries  K.  of  the 
range  is  much  less  than  that  with  which  those  on  the  W. 
are  favoured.  In  the  plain  of  1‘tiglla  the  rain  amounts 
only  to  about  19  inches  annually,  wrhilit  in  that  of  Terra 
(11  Lavoro  It  is  97  inches. 

The  countries  lying  W.  of  the  range  arc  subject  to 
freniient  earthquakes,  and  even  some  parts  nf  the  range 
Itself  are  visited  by  them.  An  earthquake  lit  the  country 
lying  about  Mount  Matese  occurred  in  1N05,  by  which 
3,274  iiersons  lost  their  lives,  and  1,613  were  wounded. 

AFENKADE,  a sea-port  town  of  Denmark,  at  the 
bottom  of  a bay  of  the  same  name,  on  the  E.  coast  of 
SlcsM'tck,  opposite  to  the  N . end  of  the  Island  of  Alsen. 
lat.  r 57"  N..  long.  9®  26'  3rt"  K.  Pop.  3W  It  is 
the  cap.  of  a b.'Uliwlck.  Its  port  Is  shallow,  and  not  very 
safe  ; but  it  has  notwithstanding  a considerable  trade  in 
(lie  rxiKirt  of  agriailtural  produce,  with  distilleries, 
breweries,  tanneries,  Ac. 

APOI. DA,  a town  of  Saxony,  circle  of  Wetmar-Jena, 


APPfiLDOORN. 

Sm.  N.  R.  Wrimitr.  Pop.  S.3fV).  It  hiu  a rutlp,  a 
Ue^o,  with  a bpll-foundry,  falrrict  of  cloth  ami  ca«Bi- 
more,  and  dlatillcriet.  lt«  fain,  4 annually,  arc  well 
attendt^. 

APPKLDOORN,  a town  cf  the  Nrthrrlandi,  pror. 
Oupidorland,  17  tn.  N.  Amhcim.  Pop.  3,000. 
APPENZKLL  (CAMmm  or),  a canton  inthcN.K. 

nof  Switzerland,  the  13th  in  the  Confederation. 

i completely  iocloced  within  the  territory  of  St.  tJall. 
and  U fhaped  tomewhat  like  a ham,  the  knuckle  end 
ftretching  N.  E.-ward  ; area,  IA3  sq.  m.  (7'SGerm.).  Pop. 
41I.H76  ; being  next  tu  that  of  Genera  the  most  thickly 
peopled  of  the  canton*.  lt«  aiirfore  conxUta  chiefly  of 
mountain  range* ; thntcof  the  S.  Iwlonging  to  the  higher 
Alpa;  the  principal  of  which,  the  Hoch  Sentia,  i»  fl,l09  ft. 
high,  but  haring  iu  aummitcorcred  with  )>erpMual  anow  : 
moat  of  the  othcra  b<dong  to  the  Lower  or  Fore-Alp*  (»ec 
Sw'iTZKRLAKn),  which  inclofc  oumeroua  imall  valti-ya. 
It  is  watered  by  aercral  rivulet*,  the  chief  of  which  it  the 
Sitter,  running  through  iia  centre;  there  are  also  aercial 
amall  motintain  lake*.  The  prcrnlling  geological  form- 
ations are  calcareous  ; but  pudding-stone  and  tandy  or 
clay  soils  are  likewiae  found.  Climate  cold  and  rariable, 
but  not  nnhealthr.  The  mineral  richca  of  the  canton 
consist  of  peat  and  coal : lalt,  chalrbeate,  and  sulphurous 
Bpringf  aremrl  with,  tome  of  which,  aa  Ihuaeof  \Vei<sbad 
near  .4ppcnzcll,  and  Waldstatt  near  llcriaan,  are  uso«l  .is 
Uith*.  Its  forests,  mostly  offline  and  fir,  originally  ex- 
tended  over  the  whole  atirrounding  country  ; but  their 
extent  has  been  greatly  dimtnished  w ith  the  Increase  ol 
population  and  cultivation  ; and  wild  animalt,  game,  fish, 
ftc.,  have  become  proportionally  rare.  Before  the  Re- 
formation, the  whulerontun  was  under  one  government ; 
but  at  tli.it  epoch,  fiait  ofthe  Inhab.  having  embraced  the 
)*rotestant  faith,  while  the  other  part  continued  C'atho- 
lii-B,  violent  dispnies  were  kindled  between  them,  which, 
after  murl)  conteat,  were  at  length  settled  by  a singular 
roinnromise.  By  an  agreement  In  Ifdt?,  the  canton  was 
divided  Into  two  portions— /N^cribr  and  llHodo 
t'-rterhr.  It  was  stipulated  that  the  former  should  be 
appropriated  to  the  Catholics,  and  the  latter  to  the  Pro- 
testants. Accordingly,  th<‘  two  parties  separated,  and 
formed  two  independent  democrutlcal  republic*,  having 
each  a distinct  sydein  of  govrnimmt,  police,  and  finance. 
F.xlerior  or  Outer  Rhodes  cumprises  atxmt  two-thirds  of 
thewhole  canton  (Its  N.and  \V. parts),  and  has  lO.fiHO  in- 
hab., engaged  chiefly  in  manufactures  : Inner  Rhode*  has 
D.796  inh.,  principally  agriculturist*.  Both  republics  hare 
but  one  vote  In  tne  Swiss  dirt,  and  send  their  deputy  by 
turn*.  F.xcept  in  a few  districts  at  the  N.  K.  exiren’-lty. 
Appenzell  produces  neither  com  nor  wine ; but  the  moun- 
tjuns  abound  with  rich  pastures,  and  cattle-brcnling  forms 
the  chief  occupation  or  the  Inner  Rhodes.  1.1,000  rows 
and  oxeu,  OOO  sheep,  and  goats  arc  fed  there  annually, 

it  being  a practice  to  purchase  them  when  lean,  and  set] 
them  again  when  fattened  : cheese,  beer,  and  a liqireur 
made  from  a fine  kind  of  block  cherry,  are  the  other 
pruilucts  of  the  agricultural  districts.  The  manufactures 
of  the  Outer  Rhodes  are  cotton  and  linen  goods,  and  em- 
briiidcry:  there  are  about  I0,uoo  looms,  by  means  of 
which  are  woven  an  average  of  ihc  same  numtrer  of 
piiTe*  of  cloth  l6Fr.  elUin  length.  Machinery  ha*  not 
nrrn  introduced:  uearera  work  from  13  to  14  hours  a 
day.  They  are  dispersed  over  the  country,  and  rumbine 
with  their  business  as  manufacturers  that  of  small  famieri, 
being,  in  each  rase,  assisted  by  their  families. 

The  Innise#  are  distin^ished  by  neatness,  convenience, 
and  cleanliness  : and  being  surrounded  w ith  gardens  and 
hedges,  and  thickly  scattered  over  the  country,  give  It 
somewhat  of  an  English  aspect.  Weavers  generally  ram 
from  2 to  S florins  (3i.  M<f.  to  2d.)  ]ier  week. 

Outer  Rhodes  has  communal  and  lessor  councils,  and 
a grand  council,  composed  of  the  principal  magistrates  of 
each  commune,  which  assembles  twice  a year,  and  ex- 
ercises the  executive  power.  The  grand  council  pro- 
poses the  laws,  and  submits  them  ior  approval  to  the 
Inndsgtmeinde,  or  general  assembly  of  all  the  males  of  the 
republic  above  16  years  of  age,  w ho  meet  armed  on  the 
last  Sunday  in  April,  in  the  open  air,  and  either  sanction, 
or  put  their  ec/o  on  the  laws  proposed.  Kankrupts, 
paupers,  Ac.,  arc  precluded  from  votini^and  pi'naities  are 
Imposed  on  others  who  do  not  attend.  Tlie  governmisu  of 
the  Inner  Rhodes  Is  similar,  except  that  the  clergy  lake 
more  part  tn  it.  and  that  none  under  H years  of  age  have 
the  right  of  voting  in  the  general  assembly.  Public  «cito<ils 
are  universally  established ; in  whirh.  after  the  riMliments 
of  education,  arithmetic,  drawing,  and  ilnginc  are  taught. 
Music  is  very  generally  niltlvated.  S.svings’  banks  and 
poor-houses  are  established  in  every  parish,  and  there 
are  numerous  orphan  asylums  and  ot^er  charitable  Insti- 
tutions. Appeniell  furnishes  972  men  to  the  federal 
army,  and  contributes  9,220  Sw|m  francs  a year  to  the 
funds  of  the  union : the  expenses  of  the  canton  are  very 
trifling,  as  the  services  of  the  magistrates,  Ac.,  are  gra- 
tuitous. The  lax  on  salt  it  the  only  indirect  one  ; the 
poor  are  not  taxed  at  all.  The  Appeniellers  of  the 
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Outer  Rhodes  are  of  German,  those  of  the  Inner  Rhodes 
chiefly  of  more  southern  lineage ; all,  however,  are 
llvelya  Intelligent,  and  exhibit  mucli  mccbanical  inge- 
nuity, and,  with  few  exceptions,  are  said  to  be  moral, 
well-bebavcd,  prudent,  ana  simple  in  their  mode  of  life. 

In  the  7th  or  *<th  century,  tlie  Frankish  kings  bestowed 
this  country  on  the  abbots  of  St.  Gall,  and  it  remained 
subject  to  tnern  until  14UI.  when  the  inhabitants  revolted, 
and,  with  the  assistance  of  their  nelghlKiurs  of  Giarus  and 
Schwyti.  achieved  their  liberty,  defeating  the  Austrians 
and  the  forces  of  the  abbot  in  several  engagenicnls.  In 
1M3  It  was  admitted  Into  the  confederation,  with  the 

history  of  which  it  is  subsequently  connected (Coxe't 

Strttzerlnfut,  Letter  4.;  Ftcoi,  Staiirtijw  de  la  Sui$$e, 
1K30 ; Helvetic  Almanack  i Botcrtttg't  Report,  pp. 
21—27.) 

APPR!«zrLL.  a town  of  Switzerland  ; cant.  Appentrll, 
cap.  Inner  Rhodes,  and  seat  of  its  executive  council,  in  a 
pleasant  valley  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Sitter,  9 m.  S. 
St.  Gall.  Pop.  I.40Q.  It  is  dirty  and  ill-built ; has  a G«»- 
thic  church,  oiiilt  in  K^,  which  contains  various  banners 
taken  in  former  wars  by  the  Appeitzeller*  ; two  convents ; 
a council  house ; and  two  bridges  over  the  Sitter.  The 
annual  general  assembly  of  the  republic  it  held  here. 
Alvout  24  m.  S.  are  the  iMth*  of  Weis<bad. 

APPIn,  an  extensive  district  of  Scotland,  co.  Argyle. 
which  see. 

APPLFRV.  a bnrniigh,  m.  town,  and  par.  of  Fng'and, 
CO.-  Westmoreland,  ofwnich  it  is  the  cap.,  2T0m.  N.  N.  W. 
London,  2H  m.  8.  S.  E.  ('arlisle.  Pop.  of  town.  N37,  of 
|>ar.  1459.  It  stands  principally  oti  the  left  bank  of  the 
river,  on  the  slope  of  a hill,  and  consists  chiefly  of  ono 
broad  street,  having  the  castle  at  the  upper  end,  and  the 
parish  church  at  the  lower.  The  former,  the  proper,  y 
of  the  earl*  of  Thanrt,  is  very  ancient,  part  being  either 
of  Saxon  or  early  Norman  architecture;  but  It  was 
mostly  rclMiilt  In  16^.  The  church  was  rebuilt  in  1655. 
by  I,adv  Pembroke,  a great  iHMicfactress  of  the  town, 
from  whom  the  castle  descended  to  the  Tbanet  family, 
and  has  a fine  monument  to  her  ladyship.  There  is  a 
good  market-house  erected  In  l-'^l  I ; and  a town-hall  and 
gaol  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  which  is  here  cros*ed 
by  an  old  stone  bridge  Appleby  has  a grammar  school, 
founded  in  the  reign  of  Klixabrth.  open  to  all  children 
belonging  to  the  (own  on  payment  of  a fee  of  i0«.  a }car, 
and  having  attached  to  it  6 srholarshius  at  Qui-en's 
college  Oxford,  and  a right  Co  jwirttcipate  in  as  many  ex- 
hibitions in  the  same  college.  It  has  also  an  almshouse, 
founded  by  I-ody  Pembroke,  for  13  poor  widows.  Pre- 
viously tn  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Art,  when  it  was 
disfranchised,  Appleby  relunud  2m.  to  the  II.  of  C. ; but 
they  were  In  reuity  the  nominees  of  the  Thanrt  and 
Ixinsdale  families.  The  town  Is  without  manufactures, 
but  has  a good  market. 

APRK'KNA,  a town  of  Naples,  prov.  Capltanata, 
7 m.  N.N.E,  St.  Sevoro.  Fop.  3,000. 

APT  (an.  Apia  jHlia),  a town  of  France,  drp.  Vau- 
cliise,  rap.  arrond..  on  the  Caiavon,  29  m.  K.  8.  K. 
Avignon,  lat.4.30  N-.  long.  5k"  K.  Pop. 

It  Is  situated  in  a spaclou*  valley,  surrounded  by 
hills,  covrml  with  vines  and  olives.  1 he  walls,  origin- 
ally constntrtcd  by  the  Romans,  and  renalml  by  the 
comtesdi'  Provence,  still  partially  exist.  Iot  older  streets 
arc  narrow,  crooked,  and  the  bouses  mean  ; but  the  more 
modem  streets  are  broad  and  straight,  and  the  houses 
comparatively  good.  Principal  public  building,  cathedral, 
of  great  antiquity,  and  remarkable  for  its  subterranean 
chapels.  Ac.  A bridge  over  the  Cavalon,  ofa  single  arch, 
is  said  to  be  fumnanie  par  ta  kardieue.  There  are  cs- 
tahlishments  for  the  spinning  of  cotton  and  silk,  with 
fabrics  of  cloth,  hosiery,  cotton-stufTs,  hats,  and  earthen- 
ware ; the  latter,  and  the  cxH\filnret  made  here,  being 
highly  esteemed.  Several  remains  of  Roman  works  are 
found  in  the  town  and  Us  vicinity.  {Hugo,  art.  Faa- 
clute,  Ac.) 

APl’LlA,  PUGLIA,  or  APUGLIA.  a portion  of  S. 
Italy.  h'Ing  brtwron  39®  4Y  oitd  41®  4*5'  N.  Iat..and  14®  57' 
and  IK®  34'  E.  tong.,  comprising  the  S.  K.provlnces  ofthe 
k.  of  Naples;  viz.,  Capltanata,  Bari,  and  Otranto ; having 
N.  W.  tne  prov.  Sannio,  N.  F..  the  Adriatic,  S.  R.  the 
Ionian  Sea.  S.W.  and  W.  the  Gulph  of  Taranto  and  the 
provs.  of  Basilicata  and  Principata  I'ltra.  Area,  k,(^ 

, tq.  m.  Pop.  (1K33),  I,ff79.700.  It  ha*.  at  its  S.  extrendty, 

' the  sub-penlnauU  iA  Otranto,  which  forms  the  heel  of 
the  fancied  Italian  bout;  and  on  its  N.  K.  shore  the 

firnmonloryof  Gargano.  Although  It  has  440  m.of  coast, 
t Is  singularly  deficient  in  bays  and  harbours,  and  the 
shore*  are  low  ; forming  in  both  respects  a great  contrast 
to  the  S.  W.  shores  of  Naples. 

Puslla  presents  also  a striking  contrast  to  Calabria, 
and  tne  S.  W.  prov.  of  Naples,  In  being  almost  wholly  a 
plain  country,  and  indeed  containing  by  far  the  most 
considerable'rxtcnt  of  level  lands  of  any  tract  of  the 
same  sise  S.  of  the  Po.  It  1*  dlviikd  Into  Puglia  piema, 
and  Puglia  moHlana  ; the  latter  is  composed  of  the 
Apennioc  chain,  155  m.  In  length,  which,  emerging  from 
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BadUeata,  nnu  through  the  Terra  dt  Barf  and  Otranto 
to  the  eatremkf  of  the  latter,  and  of  the  (iarginete.  and 
other  branche*  chiefly  in  the  N.  and  W.  uf  t'apd^nata. 
The  mounUin*  of  Hiri  and  Otranto  are  much  leu  clo- 
vatrd  than  the  Aprnninee  in  any  other  region.  The 
plaint  in  the  N.  are  pretty  well  watered  while  tboae 
of  the  central  and  S.  ^rta  are  remarkably  dettitute  of 
water,  forming  another  contraat  to  the  tub-peuintula  of 
Calabria  on  the  nppotite  tide  of  the  Gulph  of  Taranto. 
Chief  rivert,  Candelaro,  with  iu  tributary  ttreamt,  Ka* 
diroM,  Triolo,  Salfoia,  and  Colone;  and  the  Cer\aro, 
both  of  which  run  into  the  f.agunr  Pantano  Salto  ; the 
Furtoro,  Carapolla.  and  Ofanto,  which  ditcharge  them* 
■elret  into  the  Adriatic,  all  in  the  pruv.  of  Capitaiutta ; 
the  latter  lirrr  It  the  only  one  not  dried  up  during 
luramer.  On  lubankt  near  Canoe,  wat  fought  the  f am  out 
battle  ufCanntr  (M<e  Canna).  TheIU^e  to  C.  St.  Maria 
di  Leuca,  a tract  160  m.  la  length,  there  are  (Ktly  a few 
intigniflcant  ttreamt.  There  are  no  lakes,  but  tereral 
lagunet  of  tome  site,  along  the  thore  round  and  near 
M.  Gargano,  at  thute  of  Lctina.  (M.m.  lung,  and  3 m. 
broad),  Varatio,  Pantano  Salto,  and  Salpi ; and  a few 
amaller  ooei  near  Taranto. 

Apulia  if  divided  into  the  following  provlnrei : _ 

CapUantUa.  Area,  S.7I4  tq.  m.  Pop.  Cb. 

townt,  Fogiria  inh.,  Uanflrcdonta,  M.  St.  Angelo, 

Termoll.  Viettl.  A»ct»ll. 

Terra  di  Bari.  .\rea,  1,718  tq.  m.  Pop.  42R.7^>6.  Ch. 
townt.  Rari.  IH.'i37  inh..  B.irfetta,  I7.6h5  inh.,  MunopoU, 
|5.flSA  inh.,  Tranl.  Bltuntu. 

Terra  tfOtraH/o,  Area,  8,6G6  tq.  m.  Pop.  3A7.803. 
Ch.  townt,  laTce,  14.0fU  Inb.,  Taranto,  14,111  inh., 
Gallipoli,  BrlndUl.  Otranto. 

and  AgricMUmre.  — Much  of  the  land  U uncul* 
tiratra  and  aba^oned  to  wandering  herds  of  oxen  and 
boflhloet : in  other  parts,  a good  deal  of  corn  of  ditferoot 
kinds  is  grown  ; but  malse  does  not  generally  flourish, 
owing  to  the  dryness  of  the  soil.  Com  and  wool  arc  the 
chief  products  of  Capltaoata.  which  also  produces  plenty 
of  wine  and  oil.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Luccra  (says 
Craren,  1H8I),  of  87,000  versarat  of  land  (tiir  vertara 
= I arret),  1.900  were  town  «ith  corn;  .i.nnu  with 
barley  ; S..VI0  with  oaU  ; >UI0  with  beaut  ; fallow  ; 

700  coven^  with  olivet,  vines,  and  frult*gardens ; the 
r<^t  in  pasture.  In  this  prov.  land*  are  let  in  large  tracts, 
and  a caiaie  or  large  bouse  establlthrd  upon  each  farm, 
In  which  the  agente  and  Ubotireri  retidr.  Th-  re  are 
also  extensive  tapoiiere  or  pasture  lands  )>elonging  to  the 
crown,  capable  of  fi'oding  as  many  as  1.800, (XMi  iheep. 
The  centre  of  Capitanata  has  a s.indy  soil,  and  consists 
chiefly  of  pasture.  From  Foggia  to  Manfredonia,  this 
tract  abounds  with  thistle*,  uphndi'lt.  wild  artichokes,  and 
giant'fmnel,  of  the  stalks  of  which  latter,  chatr*bottoins 
and  bee*hives  are  made.  On  the  banks  of  the  Cerraro, 
the  mountains  ore  clothed  with  fine  woods,  and  thickets 
of  flowering  shrubs  ; near  Bovirm  the  plain  Is  wooded 
with  low  stunted  oaks  ; a forest  of  oak,  manna  and  other 
Mh.  piteh*ph)c,  chestnut,  and  overgrreiii  (imt  none  of 
them  lar^).  adorns  M.  Gargano;  the  country  Is  well 
cultivaleu  at  its  foot.  Capitanata  produces  excellent 
vegetables,  wine,  and  fruit  of  all  torts,  linuorire  and  to- 
bacco. A peat  deal  of  wine  is  produce<l  In  the  'I'rrra  di 
Bari ; the^niiH  are  cut  low,  but  not  staked  as  In  France; 
it  Is  fertile  in  com,  oil,  saflVon,  almonds,  tnl<kcco.  mul* 
berry*troe«,  liquorice,  and  capers,  generally  without 
miDura.  thmgh  In  some  parts  tW  toll  I*  but  indiflirrent. 
Its  sheep  (all  of  a dark  colour)  furnish  the  best  wool  in 
Apuglla ; goats  and  swine  are  kept  in  Urge  numbers. 
This  prov.  yieldialso,  annually,  l.w.OOO  moggie  of  salt, 
and  18,000  cwtt  of  nitre.  The  T.  d’Otronto  “ would  be 
one  of  the  richest  provinces  in  Italy,  were  it  not  for  its 
wretched  administration.*'  (/lampo/dr.)  Its  tobacco  It  as 
good  as  that  of  Seville,  but  only  a given  quantity  Is  allowed 
to  be  cultivated.  It  jields  wine,  olives.  ct)tton  ( good  and 
abundant),  wheat  tiiAcient  for  the  inhab. ; tlie  arable 
lands  are  well  cultivated,  but  there  are  no  artiflcial  pas* 
tores,  and  much  of  the  land  lies  waste.  Thecliief  natural 
disadvantage  it  labours  under,  is  the  w.int  of  water,  and 
the  rain  that  falls  is  therefore  carefully  preserved  in 
subterraneous  cistemt. 

The  hilly  parts  of  ApuglU  feed  many  flocks,  and  pro. 
duce  an  abundance  of  corn,  oil,  cotton,  and  flax  ; w nich 
latter  it  exported  to  Venire.  Oermanv.  and  Switserland. 
The  shore  It  generally  sandy,  iincultivats'd,  and  covered 
with  bushes,  wild  prunes,  myrtles,  eriew.  Ac.,  that  serve 
as  food  fur  oxen  and  buflalo«4.  The  whole  ctaintry, 
in  Bari  ai>d  Otranto,  alKHindt  with  aromatic  pUnts  : and 
both  the  wines,  and  flesh  of  s<ime  of  the  animali,  as  the 
buflklot'i.  hare  an  aromatic  flavour.  Puglia  Is  faraoui 
f«iT  Its  deer  and  other  game ; the  tportsmen  run  down 
hares  with  greyhounds,  and  pursue  the  wlld*boar  with 
lurchers  and  mastilfi,  riding  amuxl  with  a lance  and 
brace  of  pUtolt.  The  shores  about  Taranto  fUmith 
large  quantities  of  shell-flih.  The  viper,  a«p,  a species 
of  lar^  black  snakr,  the  tarantula,  Ac.,  infest  this  part 


The  dyeing  of  wool  is  an  Important  twnsch  of  tisdaatrr 
at  Taranto  ; the  internal  commerce  of  ApugUa,  of  whten 
Foggia  Is  the  hcad-qiurter.  consists  chiefly  to  the  tale  of 
wool,  cheese  (from  sheep's  milk),  and  com. 

The  country  Is  quite  healthy,  the  people  industrious, 
peaceable,  and  handsome.  Many  of  tnem  In  various  dis- 
tricts are  Greeks  or  Albanians;  these  being,  in  tho 
Terra  d' Otranto.  ^ of  the  whole : they  preserve  their  ori- 
ginal customs,  dress,  and  religion,  ana  occupy  themsrlvea 
In  cotton>weaving.  Brigandai^  Is  prevalent  about 
Bovtno,  and  on  the  borders  of  Sannio,  but  not  in  other 
parts. 

This  territory  was  originally  called  Daunia.  lapygia, 
Peucrtla,  and  Mc'sapia,  and  formed  part  of  Magua 
GraN’ia.  Having  failen  under  the  Homan  dominion, 
Augustus  made  it  the  3d  prov.  of  Italy,  under  the  name 
of  Apulia.  After  the  fall  of  the  empire  in  the  W.,  it  was 
occuidnl  successively  by  OUnaccr,  Theodoric,  and  tho 
Greek  em|>ernrs.  till,  In  the  8th  century,  it  was  wrests^ 
from  the  l.'Uter  by  the  Arabs  ; and  from  them  In  turn  by 
the  Xurinans,  In  the  Ilth  century;  llobert  Guiscard 
styling  himself  first  Count  or  Duke  of Aptiglla.  Itcon- 
tinuM  in  tile  ptissesslun  of  his  successors  Uil  the  death 
of  ManfriHl,  at  the  battle  of  Bmesento,  in  18H8,  when  it 
fell  under  the  dominion  of  Charles  of  AtiJou,  as  well  as 
tho  rest  of  the  Neapolitan  territory.  Its  subsequent 
iiistory  iM'lDiigs  to  that  of  Naples.  {Bampoidi,  t'oso- 
grq^  delT  Italia  ; Htnubume' t Trareis  in  Ike  7'vt> 
S*r/7irs ; Croren,  Tour  ns  ike  S.  Trur.  q/  Haplet ; 
tf'eimar  Almanacks  1834.) 

APL'  RE,  a river  of  S.  America.  Colombia,  one  ef  the 
principal  tributaries  of  the  Orinoco,  which  see. 

AQUAM.AUOE,  a territory  of  W.  Africa,  part  of  the 
state  of  Dahomey,  which  see. 

AQUAPIM,  a territory  of  W.  Africa,  part  of  the  em- 
pire of  Ashantee,  which  see. 

AQUILA,  a city  of  the  Neapolitan  States,  cap.  prov. 
Abruxxo  I'ltra.  on  a hill  at  the  foot  of  which  flows  the 
Altemo.  lat.  48^  87'  N.,  long.  IS-*  88'  K Pop.  U’'3i). 
9.t94  : vis.  4.MI  males,  4.G43  f(>males  .*  It  Is  surrounded 
by  walls,  and  ranks  as  a fortillid  place  of  the  4th  class  ; is 
pretty  well  built ; has  a cathedrm,  and  various  churchea, 
convents,  and  hospitals ; is  the  scat  of  a bishopric,  of  a 
civil  and  criminal  court,  a chamber  of  finances.  Ac.  A 
royal  college,  established  at  Sulmona  in  1m07.  was  trans- 
ferred thither  in  IHI6 : it  was  soon  after  raised  to  the  rank 
of  a lyceum.  differing  little  from  a university,  and  is  at- 
tended by  about  4UU  pupils.  There  Is  also  a secondary 
school,  establislifd  In  176k.  and  various  other  seminariea. 
A handsome  new  theatre,  built  on  the  model  of  that  of 
Vicenxa,  was  opened  in  I k38.  Excellent  water,  conveyed 
flom  the  Monte  Son  Gluliano,  about  3 roilea  ^stant,  by 
an  aque«luct,  construrtM  at  a great  expense,  during  the 
flourishing  |H*iiod  of  the  city,  Is  liberally  distribute  to 
some  fine  public  fount.aini,  as  well  as  private  houses. 
The  town  has  manufactures  of  linen  and  wax ; and  a 
considerable  trade  in  satTVon  raised  in  its  neighbourhood. 

Aquila  was  foiuided  in  1840;  and  rose  in  no  long  time 
to  l)e  one  of  the  richest,  most  populous,  and  powerful 
cities  in  the  kingdom.  But  the  cnmblnM  influence  of 
misgovemment.  |»estileoce,  war,  and  earthquakes,  from 
the  latter  of  which  it  suffered  sevrreiv  in  1703  and  1706, 
have  rediK^ed  It  to  its  present  state  or  decadence.  Lat- 
terly. however,  it  has  lK‘cn  improving.  {Del  Re  De~ 
icriziune  delie  One  Sicihe,  U.  pn.  ]]!W3oO.) 

AQniiKI.k,  a small  town  or  Austrian  Italy,  near  the 
bottom  of  the  Adriatic.  IN  m.  8.  S.  W.  (iorizi^  lot.  45*^ 
4i  3F'  N„  long.  Iflo  23'  E.  Pop.  circa  1..Vi0.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  a wall  and  a fosse,  and  is  connected  by  a 
canal  with  the  wrt  of  Grado,  the  residence  of  a few  fish- 
ermen. This  Is  all  that  now  remains  of  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal cities  of  ancient  Italy  — its  chief  bulwark  on  its 
N.  E.  frontier,  and  the  great  emporium  of  its  trade  with 
the  nations  of  lllvria  and  Pannouia  I Ausonius  assigned 
to  it  the  ninth  place  among  the  great  cities  of  the  em- 
pire:— 

NflfM  lni«r  cUnu,  AqulMa  rishtflt,  iiVbsi, 

Jtsla  sd  lUyrloo*  oq|t^s  col«»la  mantas, 
lUsmihws  M ports  Lsisbailms. 

dmrm  Vrhtt,  7. 

Aquilela  withstood  a sieM  bv  Maxlminus ; and  in  4A8 
it  opposed  a vigorous  and  gallant  resistance  to  Attila ; 
but  that  ferodous  barbarian  having  carried  it  by  assault, 
raied  It  to  the  grmind.the  destruction  being  so  complete, 
that  the  succenling  generatk-n  could  scarcely  discover 
its  rih‘  1 The  unhealthinoss  of  its  sittiatiun  luu  raus^ 
(ho  miscarriage  of  the  attempts  that  have  been  made  for 
Us  restoration,  in  l7-’il,  two  archbishoprics  were  formed 
out  of  tlie  patriarchate  of  Aquilela.  (Crotacr's  Amcimt 
Italy,  1.  p.  189.  ; O'ifrbon,  cap.  3.V) 

AUAUIA,  an  extensive  pecinsul*,  compriaing  tb« 

* Tb*  |>cipwUt)on  U sM  down  In  Isl*  work*  U Iwtwsim 

ItitXkV.  Tnit,  Kowewr,  k sn  nror,  ■ndnodowts  nrSm 
not  Ut  ihr  town  tmi  to  ilw  Wiwdork*  (■trwnillMi limit ),  wbMt  ran- 
t*i(u  • rondd«r*bW  rsirru  of  rowntri,  and  m«b*  mall  Iwwos.  lla 
(Mlaikon  in  Ixn  was  I4,r». 
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8.W.  portion  of  the  Adetk  continent,  situntod  be- 
tween the  re«t  of  Ada  aiKl  Afrlr^  mkI  bi-twri'ii 
12®  24'  and  330  AV  N.  lat..  ami  34^  fx)  and  4/  K. 
long.  It  U bounded  on  the  8.  and  K by  that  part  of 
the  Indian  Ocean  railed  the  Arabian  .Sea;  on  the  N.K. 
by  the  Gulpha  of  Oman  and  I'ertla ; and  on  the  W.  the 
Arabic  Gulpli,  or  Red  Sea,  form*  it*  boundary  from  the 
Strait*  of  Bab-eU Mandeb  to  the  l*thniu»  of  Suez.  Thu 
N.  limit  U le«9  clearly  d. -fined ; the  de»ert  in  which 
Arabia  terminate*  in  ihi*  direction  being  cuntermluuu* 
with  that  of  Syria,  and  no  welUdefin^  line  of  de- 
marcation existing  betweet)  them.  The  moit  natural 
boundarr  on  thl*  tide  appear*  to  bo  a lino  drawn  from 
the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulph  to  the  most  westerly 
point  of  lhat  of  Suez,  coinriding  rcry  nearly  with  the 
aoth  parallel  of  N.  lat- ; but  it  it  u*ual  to  Include  in  thi* 
country  a cundderable  part  of  Irak  Aralil,  and  the 
de«4'rt  plain*  S.  and  E.  of  Syria  and  Paiottiue  , and 
under  thl*  riew,  the  boundary  follow*  rcry  nearly  the 
cour*e  of  the  Kuphrate*.  The  countries  contiguous  to 
Arabia  are,  on  the  S.  the  Asiatic  provinces  of  the 
Turkish  Empire ; on  the  W.  Egypt  and  Abyssinia;  on 
the  S.  A(U‘i,  the  most  easterly  portion  of  Africa;  and  on 
the  N.E.  Persia.  On  the  K.,  cxcei>t  along  ilie  Persian 
Gulph,  the  Qcarestlandi*  Hindo«tan.  Itsgrco/czf  b*ngth 
from  Suet  to  Cape  Koa-al-Hhad  is  m..  and  Its 

greaUtt  width  from  the  Straits  of  Bab-cl-Standeb  to  1 
the  town  of  Keham  on  the  Euphrates  HOO  m.  Its  aroa,  I 
measured  oti  D'AHviiU't  map,  it  about  1,100,000  sq.  m,  I 
(t'ouipare  D'  AnnlL.-,  CarU-  tCAtie.  with  Travels  ty  AU 
Bey,  U.  p.  li. ; ^ap  <if  the  Coast  qf  Arahia,  same  work, 
ii.  n.  27.) 

VivistoHi,  Aua't'nl  ami  hfodem.  — From  the  earliest 
period  of  authentic  liistory,  Arabia  has  been  the  connect- 
ing link  between  the  K.  and  the  W.  world.  It  was  the 
mart  whence  the  PhtfniLlans  drew  the  supplies  of  gold 
and  silver,  gi-ins  and  pearls,  spices  and  i>erlumes.  w ith 
which  they  furnished  the  countries  of  Europe.  And 
even  before  this  more  extensive  Intormarse  existed — 
before  Phceoicia  was  a nation,  or  her  •*  trafiickers 
princes,”  the  Ar.iblan  caravan  was  seen  upon  Che  Nile, 
aud  ou  the  brtnlers  of  Palestine,  laden  with  the  most 
rare  and  precious  products,  (ttenesis,  ch.  xxxvii.) 
That  these  were  only  partially,  if  at  all.  native  products 
of  Arabia,  is  sufficiently  prov^ ; but  the  W.  nations, 
who  received  them  from  Arabia,  looked  at  first  no 
farther  for  their  origin.  Exaggerated  notions  were 
formed  of  the  beauty  of  a land  whence  such  prreioiii 
Ibxuriea  were  procured,  and  ihe  term  Felit, 

or  the  lla)>py.  became  connecte<t  with  it*  name.  But 
when,  in  the  course  of  time,  the  Greeks  first,  and  then 
the  Uoiuaus,  came  to  this  fancied  p.iradlse.  they  found 
the  soil,  wherever  they  essared  to  enter  the  country,  a 
burning  sand  or  an  unfruitful  rock.  The  possibility  of 
an  erroneous  theory  was,  however,  seldom  admitted 
by  ancient  inquirers.  Ar^ia  was  still  believed  to  bo 
the  Happy  or  Fortunate,  but  Us  blissrnl  regions  were 
supposed  to  be  separated  from  the  less  farotired  portions 
of  the  earth  bv  an  ali«oiutcly  sterile  zone  or  belt.  All 
the  country  ft.  of  Egypt  had,  indee<l,  been  known, 
time  immemorial,  by  the  common  name  Arabia ; and 
this  designation  being  still  retained,  the  hihospitable 
tract*  u[Hm  the  N.  and  \V.  received  the  distinctive  epithet 
of  EsfiMa.  or  the  Desert.  {Herodotus,  IkaUa, 

1(>7— 113. ; Diodorus  Sieulus,  lib.  ii.  pp.  150—167., 
lib.  iii.  pp.  211—416  ; Slrabi,  lib.  xvl.  pp.  767— 741.; 
Fliuy.  Sat.  Hist.,  lib.  v.  \ II.) 

Ptolemy  subsequently  addi.-d  a third  divikion  to  Arabia. 
Including  the  country  iM-twi'cn  the  Ue<l  and  Desul  Seas, 
and  between  Palestine  and  the  Euphrates : In  other 
word*,  he  gave  to  Ids  Ar.xbia  the  N.  limit  which,  since 
his  time,  it  has  generally  been  con»k1cred  a*  rctidniiig. 
To  this  new  district  he  gavethe  rume  of  Arafiu  Fetraa. 
from  nir(«.a  town  on  the  lesM*r  Jordan, south  nftlie  l)e.id 
Se.*,  and  the  capital  of  the  Nabatheans.  (See  Pf.tha.) 
This  division  of  the  country  by  the  Greco-Roman 
geogn-ipbert  was  nniverrally  adopted,  not  only  by  their 
cuiiieinpurark-s.  but  l>y  all  the  western  nations  in  the 
middle  ages.  ()n  the  revival  of  learning,  the  great  work 
of  Ptolemy  was  taken  as  the  text-b->ok  of  geography, 
and  bis  arrangements  were  unhcrMlly  adopted.  Even 
Gibbcm  was  deceived  liy  them.  **  It  Is  singular  enmieh,” 
he  remark*.  ” that  a country'  whose  language  and  In- 
liaL'itaiiU  have  ever  >»ern  the  *.ame,  should  scarcely 
retain  a vesilge  of  Its  ol<l  geographv.”  ( Dee.  and  FaH,  v. 
rbap.  5U  ) But  he  forgi>t  that  tnis  ” old  gengraphy  ” 
was  the  tnveuilim  of  foreign  aatlons.  pos«c»*mg  neither 
|N>Iltlcal  i>ower  nor  infliicm'e  over  the  u.iiidering  Arab  I 
trities,  in  almost  total  Ignoranct*  of  the  Sf-ttlcd  jiortkin  of  1 
the  .\rab  |K>oplc.  and.  ronst^4Ucntly,  wiilinul  tno  means  i 
of  making  tiielr  divisions  known  among  the  muives,  still  | 
lets  of  causing  them  to  1m*  adopted.  The  fact  reinarkinl  • 
by  GlblMiu  nt  the  identity  of  the  people  and  l.inguage  in  ' 
ancient  and  mudc-rti  times.  le.-uU.  1ii«ImhI,  irrcT-istiniy  to  ' 
the  concbixlon  th.it  an  ” old  gritgrajiity,"  of  whirh  the 
natives  reUin  neither  vestige  nor  recoUi'Ction.  never  hod 
.an  exiitvnev  aiuotig  them,  and  that  the  ancient  Arubie  . 


. divisions  of  this  country  are  as  Identlcwl  os  the  people 
I and  the  langui^*  with  ih«>*e  existing  In  the  present 
day.  l’h«*se  native  UlvUlon*  are  the  following  ; — 
f.  Bar-.et~tuur-Sinai  (the  Desert  of  Mount  Sinai), 
nearly  identical  with  tlic  Arabia  J*etr4ra  of  l*tolemT.  It 
comprise*  the  small  peninsula  between  the  (iuipns  of 
Suez  and  Akabdi.  «na  the  country  northward  as  far  as 
' the  Dead  Sea.  This  is  Ihe  region  so  celebrattnl  In 
Sai’rr<d  History  as  (he  ti'ene  of  the  wanderings  of  the 
Jewish  ]>cuplo ; but.  though  It  may  be  gathered  from 
the  MoB<'iic  account  that  It  was  then  the  resideucc  of 
severM  warlike  nations,  it  is,  at  preaeot,  nearly  unin- 
b.’ihtted.  ( AVcAwAr,  par.  ii.  p.  345.) 

2.  Kl‘Hei(joi,  or  tne  Land  qf  Pilgrimage,  occupies 
a cottsiderablo  |x.>rtio»  of  the  coast  of  Uie  Red  Sea. 
Its  boundaries  are  E.  Settled,  W.  the  Red  Sea,  S. 
Yttm-n.  aud  N.  Bar‘el~tour‘Siiuti  and  Sedtjed.  This 
district  acknowledge*  a sort  of  doubtful  authority  in  tho 
grand  Sfgiilor  as  prutei  tor  of  the  holy  cities  ( Mecca  and 
Medina) ; but  those  cliies,  and  the  whole  southern  part 
of  lledjai,  calbd  Jietett-el-Nariin  (Holy  or  Forbidden 
Land)  were,  till  within  these  few  years,  under  the  go- 
vernment of  the  sheriff  of  Mecca.  J he  sheriff’s  power 
has,  however,  of  late  been  much  shaken  ; first  uy  the 
Wahabecs,  a fanatical  sect  of  N'edsjcd,  and  more  re- 
tcncly  by  Mebeinct  All.  Pacha  of  Egy|A.  (Sietmhr^ 
Mr.  11.  p.  3(<2.  : All  By,  II.  pp.  ’49,  ct  K*q. ; Bmrckhardt't 
Travels  m Arabia,  passim.) 

3.  Sed^)ed  constitutes  the  central  part  of  the  penin- 
sula. It  it  the  largest,  but  the  least  known,  of  all  the 
divisions.  It  Is  bounded  N.  by  the  Syrian  Desert, 
E.  by  l.achsa,  S.  by  )'cmew,  and  \V.  by  lle  jax. 
{Siebuhr,  par.U.  p.  496.  ; Burcihardi,  vol.  11.  |>.  o'j6. 
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Hasta-Jjsehsa,  otherwise  I.ach$a,  Iladsjar,  nr 
Bahrein,  tics  upon  the  Persian  Gulph.  Its  bouiuLirii-s 
are.  towards  the  N.  tho  country  of  Jrah  Arabi,  NN. 
Sed^fed,  a,  Oman,  and  E.  the  Persian  Gulph. 
(A'lrOwAr,  par.  Ii.  p.293-) 

5.  Oman  is  bounded  K.  by  the  Persian  Gulnh  and 
jMchsa,  E.  by  the  ln<lian  O^an,  W.  and  S.  l>y  vavt 
sandy  deserts  (parts  of  Sedtjed  and  Httdramaut),  in 
the  midst  of  which  it  seem*  to  rise  like  a little  knot 
of  mountains  out  of  an  extensive  sea.  ( Aa  buhr,  par.  ii. 
P.25.V) 

6.  Hadramaut  forms  the  S.E.  division  of  Arabia,  and 
it  bounded  N.  and  N.E.  by  tho  Deserts  of  SedA)ed  and 
Oman,  S.  and  S.E.  by  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  \V.  by 
Yemen.  (.Vi>frt(ilr.  par.  II.  p.245.) 

7.  Yemen,  the  southern  part  of  tho  peninsula,  has  tho 
Red  Sea  on  its  W.  side,  the  Straits  of  Bab-el- Mandeb 
and  the  Indian  Ocean  on  the  S..  Uadramaut  on  the  E., 
and  Se<L\Jed  wad  /tedJ.ix  N.  {Siebuhr,  par.U.  p.  160.) 

Yemen  and  lladrarnaut  point  out  the  situation,  if  not 
the  extent,  of  the  Arabia  Feiis  of  Strabo  and  Ptolemy. 
The  inhabitants  regard  tbi'mtelvet  as  the  chief  of  sdl 
the  Arabian  people,  calling  their  country  Beltad-et-  V!m 
« Bellad-ed-  ihn,  ” Tho  birthplace  of  the  srlencqs  and  of 
rrlt^on.”  {Siebtihr,  par.  II.  p.  347.)  But  the  Arabia 
Felix  of  Greek  geography  seems  to  have  oxtendc‘d  much 
farther  N.,  comprising  the  whole  of  llcdjaz  and  Oman, 
together  with  the  greater  part  of  Lachsa,  atid  a very 
considerable  portiem  of  Nedsjed.  (S/ni6o.llb.  xvl.  cap. 3. 
p.  765.  ; Ptolemy,  llh.  vl.  cap.  7.  p-  114.)  Hic  Arabia 
/Jesena InciiidrU  the  N.  parts  of  Nc^sjed  and  Loichia.  In 
Ptolemy's  map  this  district  is  separated  from  the  funner 
by  an  Imaginary  range  of  mountains,  running  f.om  the 
Persian  Gulph  to  another  range,  tvpially  ima^nary.sup- 
(Kiscd  to  form  the  boundi^y  tetween  Arabia  Felix  and 
Arabia  Petrtea.  The  i-osition  of  this  last-mcniioticd 
province  lias  been  previously  ixiinted  out. 

Physical  Fiatures  of  the  Country,  Mounlainx,  and 
P/rif/x#.— I'hc  name  < .Vrd()cd)  ol  the  cciitraJ  and  largest 
dlvliion  of  Araliia  sigmlies  high  or  elevated  ground  ; 
and  the  whole  |<enimula,  .-vs  far  as  at  pietent  explored, 
^onsi^U  of  an  elevated  tahle-land,  w ilh  a general  in- 
clmation  towaids  the  N.  and  K.  ; and  surrounded  hy  .t 
>M-lt  of  law  land,  varying  in  width  Irom  otic  or  two  tlav’s* 
journey,  to  a single  mile  or  lev*.  (,V»c5*iAr,  par.'ii. 
pp.  IfiO.  VAi,  Itc.  ; IfHiclhardt,  U.  p.  397.  et  scq.)  'I'hls 
il.it  belt  IS  calletl  Uaur  or  Tehttma,  Arabic  tenns  for 
a plain  country;  and  the  W.  |iart  of  IVmcn,  on  Ihe 
Red  Sea,  has  reeclved  the  latter  name  as  a dii- 
tliirtive  ai'pell.'ition.  A range  of  luountalns,  a con- 
tinuation ot  the  Syri.-m  l.cltanon,  runs  S.  from  (liu 
borders  of  the  Deaa  Sea  to  Yemen  t the  face  of  which 
U inucli  more  steep  and  precipitous  towards  the  W. 
than  the  K. ; so  that  the  great  plain  which  cumn^enres 
immedi.itely  t<i  the  K.  of  these  mountains  Is  very  con- 
slilerably  ralWHl  above  the  level  uf  tlie  sea.  <aii»cA;- 
hardt,  ii.  p.  146.)  The  hills  of  (.iinan  teem  to  form  the 
P..  shoulder  of  thU  tibie-laml,  and  the  plains  of  I.acli*a 
the  terminatum  of  its  im-Unatiuu  toward*  the  Per»ian 
Gulph.  (.NnVxnAr.  ii.  t'p.  4'4.  493.)  Thiv  high  (ilain  U 
diversified  with  »evnra!  considerable  elevation*,  which 
cross  Us  surioce  in  every  dirix'tion,  sho«>ting  off  like 
Lr.iuc).es  01  spurs  from  the  pr.ucipal  chain.  Niebuhr 
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czpreialf  aUtn  (U.  P.  S9C.)  that  the  portion  of  thU 

fiUun.  more  particuUirljr  known  by  the  name  of  «Vrrf*W. 

I mounUlnmu ; and  Burckhardt,  in  detcribing  l)e* 
raych,  the  ca|>ltal  of  7<(rl^ed-ft-Ared,  »ay*,  that  il  is 
siliutetl  in  a vAlley.  the  ouilots  of  which  are  so  narrow 
that  4iuiy  one  camel  can  pass  at  a time.  {TraveU.  il. 
p .109.)  The  main  chain,  supporting  this  table-laiid  on 
the  W..  incrrasei  in  deration  as  il  rxteods  towards  the 
S. ; and,  aitliungh  it  Itas  not  l>een  exploml  In  the  S.K. 
p:trt  of  the  peuiiKula.  there  can  tie  little  dnuU  that  the 
same  clioiii.  alter  following  the  dln*ctton  of  tlic  Ited 
Sea  to  Vrmrn  and  Ua<lrainaut.  is  roiitlmiod  in  a tine. 
l•.lraJlel  to  the  Indian  (,)cean.  as  far  as  Oman.  Lord 
Vale.itla  describes  that  part  of  the  R.coa.«tof  Arabia, 
whicb  he  saw  in  his  royage  from  India  to  tiie  Ke<{  Sea, 
as  a sandy  beach  with  a ch.iin  of  mountains  in  the  dls> 
tame  ami  TrarfU,  il  p.  12.);  and  NieUihr 

h.is  no  doubt  that  the  hills  of  Oman  form  the  N.  ter* 
miii:Uion  of  this  chain  (par.  II.  p.  2f>5.).  The  elevations 
of  the  land  are  rather  in  masses  than  m peaks,  and  tlic 
few  great  eminences  of  ttie  latter  kind,  notici-d  by  tsa- 
veiiers.  are  referred  to  In  terms  which  seem  to  imply 
that  they  are  regarded  as  slngularUies.  I'bus.  we  are 
told  lli.at  Mount  Shahak  is  st'eii  at  a lUstaJue  of  two 
days' juurnev,  rising  like  a tower  In  the  midst  of  the 
pirm,  and  that  it  mrins  a landmark  fur  the  pilgrims 
travcilliig  from  Damascus  to  >!e«’ca;  but  the  notice 
which  this  mountain  has  attr.nrtiHl  fruna  all  travellers 
along  the  lladj  road,  leads  to  the  inference  tha(  such 
land-marks  are  rare.  {Zach'i  i'tirrvspoHdrwe,  No.  IH. 
p.  .‘Vs'.i.)  Mounts  lloreb  and  Sinai  are,  out  4if  all  com* 
pariwm,  the  m(»st  celebralcHl  in  the  W4>rld:  they  arc 
eoanectefi  w ith  some  of  the  mos,t  im|i44rtant  evenu  in 
sacred  hUl4>ry ; and  are  r4>gardt'd  with  feelings  of  re* 
Iigi4ius  awe  hy  Mohammedans  as  W4‘it  as  hy  jc-ws  and 
t'bristiaus.  The  Sinai  group  is  tlie  last  considerable 
elevatiuD  towards  tim  N.W.  of  the  mountains  which 
support  the  tahlt-'lond  of  the  interior.  Tills  group 
fills  the  ptmlnsuU  betwevn  the  (lulphs  of  Su<  t juid 
Ak-abah.  Mount  Arafat,  an  rmiucnre  cxir4‘roely  sacred 
In  Moh.inimetian  estimation,  at  a short  4lUtaiu'e  from 
|i|4*rc4.  rises  fnrni  the  plain  country  ol  tli4>  talde-land  to 
an  elevation  4>f  160  or  feet.  It  forms  the  centre  of  a 
natural  solitude,  being  situatt'd  in  a plain  hIkiui  three 
quarters  of  a leagu<>  in  diainet4T,  and  surrounded  by  bar- 
ren mountains.  I'he  cv>imM>suiim  of  tin*  .Arubiaii  inouti- 
tains,  towards  the  N.  ojm(  W.,  Is  limestone  nn  k.  with 
gr.tnite  towards  the  summits:  but  in  the  higher  p.irts  , 
i)t  the  country  tliu  bare  graiilti*  rives  uncovered  frcjm 
its  V4‘ry  base.  (Sec  BmrcJ^Aardi.  Ali  lit-y.  and  Su-bukr, 
passim.) 

I'he  Gaur  or  Tehama,  from  its  regular  Inclination 
low.irds  the  tea.  and  the  nature  of  iu  soil  — sand  with 
s.dine  iuemstations  (StifOukr,  par.  ii.  p.  161.;  I.ord 
t'aU'ntia.'nA,  ii.  p.  SW. ) — seems  t4>ha*e  l>C4'n  under  water 
at  a eotii|>arativeiy  riTCiit  {M.'riu«l,  At  Mucha  the  soil 
for  fin't  in  depth  U w holly  eom^Kised  4if  marine  pro* 
ditctnuis  ; and  at  OkcUs,  close  to  the  Straits  of  liab-el* 
Mandeb,  where  anciently  there  w os  a hiutxiur,  in  which 
a fleet  could  lie,  there  It  not.  at  present,  much  more  tluii 
a fo<it  of  water.  {Lurd  i'aicnUn,  ^n\.  i\.  p.  .161.)  Tlie 
ti>wn  of  .Miua,  formerly  on  the  coast.  Is  now  several 
miles  inland.  This  fact  was  remarked  4-veii  lii  t’liuy's 
lime.  “ Nowhere,”  says  lie,  **  has  the  earth  gained 
ni4jre,  nor  in  so  short  a time,  from  the  water.”  (Sat.  > 
y/isf  . lib.  Tt.  ’ 27.)  I 

Hirffs  and  Lnlea  — There  are  no  rivers,  In  the  strict 
acci'ptoUim  of  the  term,  in  Arabia.  The  most  im-  ' 
purtaiit  tln-ams  noted  on  D'.AnvIIle’i  map  are  the  .\stan 
and  the  Kalg,  li>jth  falling  Into  the  Persian  Giilrh  ; 
the  M.avsora  and  the  I'uim  em|>tying  themselves  into 
the  liidun  Ocean;  a nameless  stream.  faHing  into  I 
the  some  oo4'an  on  the  confines  of  Yemen  and  llarl-  i 
rani.iut;  and  the  Mcidstn  and  Zcbld  in  iJiu  8.  part 
id  Vcmeti.  But  these  and  evr-ry  other  stream  of  run-  i 
uiiig  water  kntnm  toexist  in  this  country,  Imve  more  or  | 
less  the  ciiariuter  of  occ,uiiM)ul  torrents.  Nk-btihr  re*  i 
marks  it  os  a singularity,  that  the  Miusora  and  another  ' 
unoll  stream  in  (bnan  contiiim>d  to  run  thr4.iughout  the  | 
year ; and  he  states,  that  iu  the  Tehama  of  Venien  there  \ 
are  no  rivers  that  retain  ihclr  w.-iter  during  the  entire  ■ 
summer.  (Des.dc  i'Ar.,  p.»r.  ii.  i>p.  2A.'i.  ICI.  Ac.)  The 
f4*w  perennial  stn-oms  arc  all  ri-dnc<Hi  to  itisignificjuice 
during  the  dry  seav4tn  ; but,  under  the  iiiduence  of  the 
pen  >4lJca]  ratns.  these  and  the  others  often  swell  to  nn 
ImiDonsc  fixe,  and  sometimes  make  new  rimnnels  for 
themselves.  chans,iug,  iu  this  w.iy,  the  appoarante  of  tiie 
coast,  and  IcoiUng  to  contraaUctory  stalentents  as  to 
the  number  and  i-inbouchures  of  Uje  dllTercnt  strv^jns- 
(taJm/ia,  ii.  p. 

The  arid  saruts  of  the  'Tehama,  unfav4vur.d»lc  to  tVe 
f4>rmat{4)n  of  rivers,  are.  4>f  course,  euually  hostile  to  Uic 
occumulatiim  of  water  in  lakes.  In  i^^l,  the  drymws  of 
alie  Arabian  soil  is  provnrbial ; but  the  Interior  is  only 
very  partially  known  ; and  in  the  t.iblr-land  of  Ncds)ed 
lakes  are  tupi>osed  to  exist,  on  the  authority  ««r  btrabo, 
who  aAnns  that  he  rose  lAttn  <Ub.  xvi.  p.  Tit.)  ; and  | 


also  on  that  of  rastem  geogranhers,  cltad  by  IfaHo- 
Brun  f 'nrrcrsc//c’,  vlii.  p.  246.). 

Ciimaie.  — 'Tht*  I'roplc  of  Cancer  dlTi4lrs  Arabia  Into 
two  nf>t  very  unequal  parts.  It  lies,  therefore,  partly  in 
the  torrid,  and  partly  in  the  S.  part  4>f  llie  V.  temp4Tatn 
tone;  but  so  many  modif)ing  cirriiinstances  exert  an 
influmre  over  its  climate,  (liat  tlie  mere  latitude  of  Ua 
several  (tarts  is.  perhi|>s.  th4>  lea«t  lm]tortant  element  In 
determining  the  temperature,  humidity,  and  salubrity  of 
Its  atmospliere.  In  general,  the  climate  is  very  similar 
to  that  of  N.  Africa.  Lying  under  the  tropic,  it  has.  of 
enutse,  its  siu're»si4>ii  of  dry  and  rainy  seasons  ; ami  on 
the  m4tuntains  of  Yemen  the  showers  regularly  fall 
from  the  middle  of  June  till  the  end  of  bepteinlM>r. 
During  the  early  port  of  the  season  the  rains  are  most 
atmndant,  and  at  this  time  the  sky  Is  sonukimes,  but 
very  rarely,  covemt  by  clouds  for  24  hours  ti>gc?th4'r. 
During  the  dry  season  a chnid  is  scarcely  ever  seen.  In 
Oman  the  rainy  season  Itegins  in  November,  and  c«>n- 
tinues  tilt  the  miiUlie  of  February,  li;  th4>  plain  coun- 
try 4>n  the  coast,  ami  in  the  Teh.'una  of  Yemen  (though 
■o  rhisr  to  (be  mtiuiiiainoits  regions  4;f  regular  simwers). 
a whole  year  frcvjueutly  passes  without  a drop  of  raiu. 
[Sifi/uAr,  pur.  i.  pp.  34,  et  seq.)  In  this  n.*«|>cct  is  fouml 
strikinc]ihysical  re*vml>laiicv  w*tw4.*e»  .\tricaond  .Arabia. 
In  the  Utter,  as  in  the  fomier.  the  parched  plains  are 
drnb'd  the  refreshment  of  falling  showers,  and  owo 
wh.at  share  of  fi-itilily  IlH-y  pos$4*ss  to  the  inuniluious 
convrquent  upon  the  satur<tti4)ii  of  (he  mountains. 

The  teinpf-raiurc  of  Araiua,  like  that  of  other  coun- 
tries, dilTers  widely,  according  to  the  elevation  of  the 
surfiu'c,  the  naturu  oftiie  soil,  and  the  neigliUmrhu  id  of 
the  ocean,  in  general,  the  m4mii(Ains  of  tlie  S.  Y enu-n 
and  Maiiramaui  are  the  most  habitable,  and  even  (iiu 
C4M>lest  parts  of  the  peninsula  ; but  tlie  heal  of  the  Te- 
hama is  excessive;  ami  great  extreme's  of  temiwr-vtiire 
are  cx(»erlenc4Hl  within  very  slnirt  distances.  At  Mocha, 
on  tlie  Ited  Sea.  IIh‘  tlicrinometrr  riirf's  in  suimncr  to 
ievv>  while  at  Sauna,  in  the  mountains,  it  never 

exroetis  kY  , and  In  tids  ilUtrict.  .fret'xtmg  winter  nlwhts 
arc  not  unrrcqueiit.  Tlie  inhabitants  of  Yemen  live, 
conscquciuly,  iimler  several  ditTerent  climates,  and  very 
ihllereut  spi-cii'S  of  animals  and  vegetables  flourlsii 
within  its  liiiiiti.  (Sifltukr,  par.  i.  p.  4.)  Fr4>m  tho 
borders  4>f  Hedjut  to  the  Ivanks  of  the  Fuphrotek  tlie 
Country  is  a vafC  plain,  without  the  slightest  eievati4tu. 
aiul  wholly  destitute  of  rivers  or  jwnnaneiit  springs. 
The  S4>il  tv  one  mass  of  moving  sand,  without  th^ 
slightest  irai'P  of  town  or  village;  and  the  dreary  mo- 
notony of  the  scene  is  bniken  cmly  hy  the  np^waramv-  of 
a few  thorny  sbniN.  wliieh,  taking  vigonm*  root  fii  the 
saiHl.  supply  the  |eiUi‘(it  camel  with  tlie  only  foral  w hich 
he  can  tina  in  Uu  se  d»*serli.  ( I'chwt’pk-cL.U/Mf . In 
7,ucb'»  Correi.pifHitcHCf,  No,  IH.)  l‘|,is  country,  with 
tlie  Desert  of  Syrui,  sev'ms  to  have  formed  the 
Iffti’rta  of  Strabo  and  Tioli  my. 

A intther  plain,  oi  the  same  kind,  and  most  probably  even 
more  extensive,  talkxl  tlx*  Desert  qf  AAk(^,  lies  in'twreu 
Y'linen  and  lladromaut,  on  tlie  S.  and  YV..  and  tK*tW4vn 
Nedvjed  and  Oman,  on  the  N.  aihJ  K.  (A'lc-fruAr,  par.  ii. 
pp.  24>Y— 2->6. ) 'Th'  sc  vast  sandy  deserts  Increasi'  very 
greatly  the  heat  of  the  atiu4»sphcrc  in  their  neiglihour- 
hixnl.  The  wind  blowing  over  tliem,  aUml  the  summer 
S4>lsticp,  iH.x.'uiiies  so  dry.  that  pafver  and  parolintenc  ex- 
itosed  to  its  InOuencX'  scorch  mid  crack,  as  ttious’h  placed 
in  the  nioudi  of  an  oven  ; and  life,  both  animal  and 
vep'iuldc,  |a>rishe«  in  the  noxlinu  blast.  (Aii  jiept 
vui.il  p.  46.)  'Ibis  is  tiie  wind  known,  in  dllTereiit 
and  often  very  distant  Cijuntries.  by  the  Damn  of  the 
SlmcKim,  Samiel,  .Sirocco,  ami  Sor.'Uia ; and  which  U 
always  geuer.ate4l  in  every  tropical  country  having  ex- 
tensive sandy  d>-n'ris.  Its  grand  scat  is  the  vast  dt  sert 
(it  Saharn,  in  Africa  ; and  next  to  it.  (x-rhaps.  the  4leserU 
now  ninuioDed.  It  comes  from  a ditrercot  quarter  in 
diircreiit  parti  of  the  ]>eninfula,  according  to  tln  ir  peni- 
Sion  with  respf-ct  to  these  deserts.  'I'lius,  at  .Mecca,  the 
Simoom  comes  from  lh<^  L. ; in  tlie  neighbaurixHid  of 
the  Terslan  Gulpliaiid  the  Euphratea,  from  tlie  \V . , in 
Yomco  and  liadromaut,  from  tiiu  N.  aud  N.t).  'i'tio 
chain  of  hills  seems  lo  shelter  the  Tehama  of  tlie  lied- 
jsz  from  the  influence  of  the  Simo*.>ni  from  the  Ar.tbian 
Desert,  as  the  hottest  wind  known  in  this  Uistrid 
comes  from  the  African  DcmuIs  acicns  tiie  Ked  .s«a, 
ami  is,  cons(t.;uently.  very  cousidcrobly  cuolcxl  and 
niitlgati-d  In  its  vltdeiicT. 

I(  IS  only,  however,  during  the  ItUenvc  summer  heats 
that  the  Simooin  is  dreaded  ; nod  sucii  is  die  general 
purity  of  the  atinos)>here.  owing  to  the  few  exindanuus 
from  the  dry  soil,  that  tx?th  man  and  t>cavt  in  Arabia 
are  aware  of  the  approach  of  the  nnUonous  blast,  triun 
the  sulphurous  mlonr  l»y  which  It  is  preexHipd.  Il  U 
said.  nlsn.  tliat  the  mdnt  of  the  heavens  from  w-hich  tho 
.Simoom  is  approaching  is  always  marked  hy  a |Hiuliar 
colouring,  cosily  distingui>hahle  by  an  Aral>  rye.  Thus 
foM-wnmiHl.  the  Arab  throws  himself  upon  the  groiimi, 
and  the  beasts  hold  down  their  heads  ; fur  it  is  round 
that  this  terrific  blast  has  little  or  no  power  near 
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•mrtb,  perhnpt  bocam«,  blowfns  in  a horizontal  diroc> 
tiuli,  it  la  brukrn  by  tlm  iiipquAllllps  ol  llir  gromid,  and 
alao/ I'criiMps,  bccaitsi^  Ibe  fuw  alight  CKlialatlona  forced 
from  (he  and  toil  by  the  extreme  brat,  have  power  to 
counteract  lU  virulence.  Those  who  arc  nuh  enough 
Co  face  it  are  auddenly  auflbeated  ; and  In  the  deaerts, 
where  the  Simoom  blo%t  long  and  Strongly,  whole  core* 
vanf  have  been  burled  beneath  the  burning  sands,  which 
Chen  rise  in  waves  as  high  and  strong  as  those  of  a 
stormy  ocean.  {NieimAr,  Mr.  1.  pp.  7,  H.) 

Naturai  i*rodMc/ioaz.— The  differences  of  soil  and 
climate  occasion  much  variety  In  the  S|^»ccies  and  amount 
of  the  natural  products  of  Arabia.  Nothing  can,  per* 
baps,  be  more  strongly  contrasted  than  the  vivid  de> 
scriptioiu  of  the  country  by  ancient  and  oriental  writers, 
and  the  cold  realities  exhibited  to  the  trarcllcr  or 
voyager  who  approaches  its  cooUnes.  Eroti  on  nearing  the 
southern  shore,  the  Arabia  Felix,  or  terrestrial  uariutise 
of  the  ancients,  the  eye  looks  in  vain  for  the  oi'iiuty  ; 
nor  is  the  smell  gratified  by  Uio  “ Sabseao  odours " 
which  have  been  so  vividly,  but  erroneously,  described. 
A wide  sandy  beach,  bounued  in  the  distance  by  a range 
of  mountains,  dreary  and  uiipruductlve,  without  a |>aU'h 
of  verdure  to  relievo  the  eye,  or  a running  stream  to 
slake  (i)o  tliirst,  or  break  the  dull  monotony  of  the  view, 
constitutes  tius  southern  coast  of  Yemen.  (FoA-n/iu,  ii. 

p.  12.) 

The  fertile  spots,  however,  like  the  oases  ol  the  Afrl* 
can  deserts,  are  so  luxuriant  and  be-autiful,  os  in  some 
measure  to  warrant  the  hyperbolical  praises  bestowed  on 
the  peninsula.  In  conses)uence,  too.  of  the  various  cir- 
cumstances of  elevation,  ospe.'t,  temperature,  and  mois- 
ture, (here  is  no  country  whose  productions  ore  more 
numerous  and  varleil. 

Tlu.’  Siindy  plains  of  the  centre  produce  the  same 
plants  os  N.  Africa, » the  mesanbryanthemum,  aloe, 
euphorbium,  stapcia,  and  salsula  ; plants  which  answer 
a wise  pur]>nse  in  these  wastes,  by  allevUting  the  thirst 
of  the  cornel,  during  tbe  painful  journeys  of  the  cara- 
vans. 

'I'he  sea  coast,  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  arid 
sands,  product**,  in  general,  the  same  plants  as  the  cen- 
tral deserts  ; but  wherever  the  Tehama  U watered  by 
rivulets  descending  from  the  mountains,  or  wherever  (he 
soil  is  subjected  to  occasional  Inundations,  a very  dif- 
ferent scone  it  presented.  I'nder  these  circumstances, 
a vegetation,  luxuriant  and  diversitied,  is  prodticcd,  the 
effect  <if  whicii  is  the  more  striking,  from  the  desolation 
with  which  it  is  surrounded.  The  valleys,  too,  in  the 
mountains,  exposed  to  Uie  ioUucDce  of  the  regular 
rains,  oud  cuniux]uenl1y  abounding  In  rivulets,  are  the 
scats  of  an  abundant  vegetatlim.  In  such  districts, 
the  tamarind,  cotton  tree,  sugar-cane,  banana,  nutmeg, 
betel,  and  every  variety  of  melons  ami  pumpkins  arc 
ittdtgfnous ; at  all  events  tlicy  have  grown  tiicrc  from 
the  remotest  anlhiuity  {Strabo,  lib.  xvl.  Id.  cap.  d. 
I'p.  7<M,  et  seq.  ; FU'ttp,  S'aJ.  Jh$t.,  lib.  xli.  cap.  fl. 
p.  a/I2. : lb.  Ub.  xll.  cap.  10.  p.  g(t3. ; Ih.  lib.  xlx.  c.ip.  1. 
p.  t.),  and  contliinc  to  flourish  in  greater  luxuriance 
timn  in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  except  In  the  simi- 
lar soil  and  under  tlie  siniihsr  cllm^Ue  of  Africa.  Ara- 
bia produces  several  kinds  of  hard  womi,  of  wiiich  the 
agallochum  sroms  to  be  the  same  with  the  sandal  wood 
of  the  Hast  India  islands  ; and  it  may  be  repardc^d  as 
(he  native  iiume  of  tlie  date  tree,  the  mcna,  and  the  lan- 
IcaviHl  pidm.  Of  oilier  trees,  there  arc  the  fig,  orange, 
plantain,  olniund,  apricot,  acacia  vera  (producing  the 
gum  .^raldcj,  quince,  and  vine.  Among  shrubs,  the 
sensitive  plant,  castor-oil  plant,  and  senna  (both  used 
in  medicine);  the  globe  amaranth,  white  lily,  and 
lumcrutium  (all  dlstiiiguisliod  fur  their  fragrancu)  ; the 
oJor,  styrax,  and  sesaimim  arc  v«-ry  aiHindant.  Rut, 
uotwithstaiKiing  thU  variety  of  wood,  although  there 
are  somo  groves  or  thickets  on  tbe  mountain  side, 
Arabia  possesH's  no  forest,  proiierlv  so  colled.  The 
reason  of  this  U obvluu/i : the  Krtile.  irrigotQd  spots, 
small  in  extent,  and  scattered  here  and  there,  are  sur- 
rounded by  the  s.indy  plain  nr  granite  rock,  and,  ron- 
sequently,  (he  fonnatinn  of  extensive  woods  becomes  a 
matter  of  impossibility.  {SifbuMr,  |>ar.  1.  pp.  127-— 
133.) 

Of  Arab  trees,  the  most  worthy  of  notice  arc  tbe 
enfl'ee  tree,  and  the  tree  producing  the  balm  of  Mecca, 
call4*d,  by  Uiu  natives,  Abu  Sekam  (that  Is,  the  otior- 
ij'erotu  trce^.  1 loth  are  native*  of  Yemen,  the  ciffee 
pUntalions  being  found  cbieflv  on  the  W.  slopes  of  the 
numntains,  in  tliat  division  of  (lie  peninsula.  It  is  said 
that  tbe  Arabs  Imtu  idwaj's  proliibited  the  exportation  of 
the  coffc'f*  plant ; but  it  is  a well  known  fort  that  it  w as 
first  ialrouuced  into  the  W.  Indies  ffom  Arabia.  I'he 
coffc>('  of  Yemen  stli),  however,  preserves  its  superiority, 
and  fetches  the  highest  price  ill  the  KuroiH'on  in.-irki'ts. 
The  balm  of  Mecca  is  the  most  fragrant  and  valuable 
of  all  Llie  gum  resins,  tint  it  is  ni-ver  met  w ith  pure  out  of 
Arabia,  and  there  scarcc*ly  Iwyond  llie  ccmfliies  of 
Yemen.  'I'he  inerrhant*  of  Moclia  convey  it  in  great 
quoDtiUes  to  Medina,  whence  it  U never  cxpui  ted  for  ibo 


purposes  of  external  commerce  till  it  have  been  consider- 
ably adulleratecl.  (A'i>6ttAr.  jwir.  i.  p.  127.) 

Among  the  natural  priHluctions  is  tiic*  singular  sub- 
stance railed  .Vonwo,  produetnl  from  a little  thorny  bush, 
wtiich  seems  to  be  abundant  in  all  the  deserts  and  tlieir 
neiglibourhuod.  and  exactly  answers  the  dcfrcrlpliua  in 
Exodus  xvi.  and  Numbers  xi. 

Wherever  water  is  found,  or  can  be  procurtd,  the 
Ubourof  the  Arabian  agriculturist  i»  well  rejiald.  Maize, 
wheat,  dhourrah,  barley,  and  millet  cover  the  mountain 
sides  of  Yemen  and  oUicr  fertile  parts«  Indigo,  tolxicco, 
( ors.aplant  yielding  a jellow  dye  ; Fuar,m  hrrbwhich 
produces  a red  colour;  together  with  many  sixties  of 
garden  fruits  and  vegcUbles,  are  cuitivaUd : but,  in  order 
to  insure  success  in  the  cultivation  beyoud  (he  districts 
watered  by  the  scanty  rivulets  and  torrents,  much  laia  ur 
is  requiriHl.  it  Is  true  tln-it  Hie  agricultural  implements 
arc  of  a very  simple  and  primitive  cunstruition,  but  it  is 
not  in  the  uw*  of  these  tiiat  tlie  great  labour  o''  .Arabiaii 
agriculture  exists.  Clionnels  and  dykes  have  to  be  coii- 
structod  to  conduct  tbe  water  to  s{>ots  where  none  Qt-ws 
naturally,  and  to  retain  It  there  that  It  may  fertihvc 
them.  Great  n'servoirs  are  l(iriiu*4l.  in  whicii  the  .ilHin- 
dant  rains  of  (he  wet  se.'ison  are  collcctt*«l  for  futiin'  use. 
Tbe  Coffee  grounds  and  gardens  on  tlie  muuiitahi  sides 
arc  supporu-d  by  xtalU,  to  make  (heir  surface  liurizuiilol, 
and  so  prevent  the  escupe  of  the  moisture.  Wells  are 
dug  at  immense  deiiths ; and.  in  short,  since  it  is  upon  the 
amount  of  irrigation  that  the  produciivem-st  of  the  soil 
de|<emtsa  it  is  to  tho  colliHliotv  and  jnst  distribution  of 
water  that  the  cares  of  the  cultivator  are  principally 
directed  ; and  the  nature  of  the  Araldon  climate  .niul 
hydrography  rouders  these  cares  in  the  highest  degree 
laborious.  (AVcAiiAr,  par.  t.  pp.  134— I >2.) 

The  fame  of  Arabia  as  the  land  of  incense  and  pi'r- 
funies  is  of  very  old  date.  Rut  it  was  long  since  suv- 
jiectrd,  and  is  now  well  known,  that  the  rraiikiiicc*nM\ 
myrrh,  and  similar  products  with  which  it  supplied 
the  ancient  world,  were  not  all  of  its  own  growtii,  but 
were  principally  bruuglit  to  its  port*  from  Africa  .ukI 
various  E.  countries.  (.Vi’c^uAr,  i<ar.  1.  p.  12(1. ; Falrutia, 
li.p.  12.) 

The  camel  is  to  the  Arabian  what  the  rcln-dror  is  to 
the  Laplander.  It  lias  been  justly  calh’d  the  **  Jvhip  of 
the  Desert  and  without  it  the  Arab  could  never  crMS 
the  seal  of  sand  that  fence  his  country.  'I'here  are  two 
species  ol  tills  useful  animal  ; tliat  used  in  .Arabia  and 
N.  Africa  has  only  <ine  hump,  while  tliat  found  iu  l’cr»ia 
and  Bokhara  has  two.  Tlic  latu-r  is  frequently  callod 
Uic  liactrion  camel,  and  the  Arabian  Sjiecics  is  sumetiimrs 
colled  dromedary.  Tliis  lost  name  is,  how-eviT,  Impro- 
perly applied,  the  Greek  term  (swift)  being,  tno-rt 

probably,  unknown  to  the  Araijians,  w hile  by  (iu*  Gnciui 
Uiemsclvcs  it  was  applied  to  only  one  variety  of  the 
Arabian  camel,  divliiiguithed  by  its  greater  siM*<nl  from 
those  bovt  arUpted  to  carrying  burdens.  {iJiitAvruM 
Siculus,  lib.  iii.  p.  I'<5.)  Arabia  It  generally  reg.-irdeii 
as  the  n.'itive  country  of  Oic  bortc  ; and  there  are,  {x-r- 
hnps,  DO  bn*t*dt  to  U*  compared  with  Uiuse  trained  liy  Uie 
Bedouins  of  the  desert.  'J'he  horses  are  of  two  kinds : 
tlie  one  called  Kadcsebi,  that  is,  of  an  unknown  rav'c, 
are  used  fur  the  purjioscs  of  labour,  reside  in  the  towns, 
and  are  not  more  esteemed  than  the  horses  of  Euru{M*. 
But  tho  true  Arab  ttind,  iho  horse  nf  Uie  deM*rt,  is  s;iij 
to  bo  descendeil  from  tiic  t>rc-ed  of  Bolomuit  ■ tills  kind 
is  caUi*<{  KocAla/u,  nr  iiorses  of  an  nsccrtAincu  race  ; and 
it  is  prelendad  that  their  gnn  alogy  has  b<*cn  prcsi'tvtvl  in 
thecountryfor2.(X)0ycarv.  (A'n-6ttAr,par.l.p[i.  142—141.) 
Horses  are,  liowevcr,  by  no  means  so  tiuiucruiis  as  li.ui 
U^n  tuppoMxl.  In  tlie  Bi’tll>.*<i  dl-tricu  tlir  most  common 
iK-asIs  of  burden  are  oxen  and  camcis  {yicOuAr,  }>askiHi)  ; 
and  among  tho  nrdoidn*  the  mare  is  rather  a mark  of 
distim  tiim  than  asulnslaoiiveport  of  her  master's  wc;iJ(li. 
In  many  triim  (and  Uiom!  aniiaig  Uii*  richest)  nut  more 
than  one  mare  to  six  or  seven  tents  can  bi*  found  ; in 
some  of  the  W'.  districts  there  arc  many  oiic.'iiirpnieiits 
wilhmit  a single  Imrsc  or  nurc  among  them  ; and  wlien, 
in  IM&,  the  S.  tribes  united  against  Mchcmct  Ali,outofan 
army  of  2h,<NiO  men  not  more  ihan  iioriemrn  could 
bo  musten*d.  'llie  A roll  irilx**  richest  in  liors(*s  live 
without  (in*  limits  of  the  }>enin>ula.  In  the  rcrtilc  plains 
of  M<’so|hganita,  and  in  the  plain  ctnintry  of  hyii.i. 
Burckhardt  thinks  that  the  number  ufh4>rscs  in  Ar.dda 
does  not  excectl  h<),(XKt.  {Motes  on  JicduuinM,  yp.  iO.  ti(>, 
ct  scq.  24<j  —249.) 

Tlie  great  cause  of  this  scarcity  is  imdmibledly  the 
ditliculty  of  providing  fr>o<l  for  the  animal,  es|K*cia[iy  in 
the  S.  (tistrirts  ; Imt  another  cauie.  de(K*itding  prolixly 
U{ion  (he  flrst,  is,  tliat  (iiu  Arabs  almost  unliormly  ride 
(liHr  marcs,  and  sell  tho  horse*  to  the  town'l-peiqde. 
The  liorses  that  they  r«*ser^e  arc  merely  for  the  puqxtse 
of  breeding,  and  a gi  Idlng  is  rarely  if  ever  seen  in  the 
desert.  Althmigb  tiie  Bedouin  (larts  readily  with  tlie  linrse* 
of  ills  famous  A'ocAfoNi  brci-d,  he  rarely  dirpost-s  of  the 
mam  entil  ilii-y  become  old,  or  are  from  sonic  acci- 
dent untit  for  wot;  and  even  then  he  contracts  with  the 
buyer  to  receive  tbe  first  filly  bialcd  of  any  mare  tliat  h« 
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mif  Mil,  or  to  rrcelTO  bAck  the  mare,  the  bujer  retain* 
Ing  the  Ally.  SoinoilmM  the  first  twu,  three,  or  even 
four  fillies  are  thus  reserved  to  the  seller  ; and  this. 
In  Arab  phraseology,  is  calicd  selling  a half,  a third, 
or  a fourth  of  the  mare's  tx-lly.  it  Is  verv  rarely. 
Indeed,  that  a Dodouin  will  i^rt  with  a K<M-hlanl  mare 
except  under  Such  reicrvalion  of  rigiit  In  her  future 
oIRprIng.  {liurckhardt't  Soirs  on  thr  Jlcdouins, 
pp.  il7,  llA.  Ac.)  An  Arab  will  s«>n)c*tlmes  take  hU  marc 
a journey  of  several  days,  in  order  that  she  may  breo>l 
by  some  celebrated  horse  ; but.  In  general,  the  lledoulns 
are  by  no  moans  so  particular  In  llilt  res|iert  as  Kiiro* 
peans,  and  consider  the  gtHid  qiuUties  of  the  colt  to 
depend  rather  upon  the  d.im  than  the  sire.  'rh<T  never, 
however,  willingly  mix  the  Kocklnni  with  the  Katirtchi 
breed  ; and  if  such  mixture  take  place  by  ai'cident, 
the  C(dt  is  reckoned  of  the  Inferior  rai  e.  In  the  towns, 
Kadi'urki  mares  are  coupled  with  KutUani  horse*,  but 
in  this  case,  also,  the  offspring  is  accounted  KtuU-tefu. 
(Mc6iiAr.  par.  i.  p.  144.) 

A'ocA/iiRj  horses  are  mostly  small,  seldom  above  14 
hands  high,  of  a delicate  Imt  extremely  graceful  form, 
ansi  have  ^1  some  characlcrlstic  beauty  which  diitin* 
gulshes  their  breed  from  every  other.  This  breed  is 
subdivided  into  almost  InnumerAhle  families  ; for  every 
mare  distinguished  for  ipetsl  or  lK*auty  m«y  give  rise  to 
a new  hreeu  called  afier  her.  They  .ill,  however,  belong 
to  five  great  dlvliions.  narntnl  ‘hfter  tlve  favourite  mares 
of  Mohaminud,  TaneyK,  Mamki-y^,  Kvkryl,  TakUtryc, 
and  Dtijife. 

The  c«>lt,  when  foaled.  Is  not  iufTere«l  to  fall  to  the 
ground,  but  is  rocelv««d  into  the  arm*  of  attemUnts.  and 
attnoded  for  a while  as  thou^  It  were  a human  Infant. 
Witnesses  arc  asumbU-d,  before  whom  the  pi  nealogy  of 
the  colt  is  drawn  out,  and  suspended  to  the  animal's  neck. 

A colt  Is  not  mountesl  till  it  is  two  years  old.  but  from 
this  time  the  saddle  is  rarely  off  its  hock  ; it  becomes 
the  Intimate  coinpanltm  of  its  master,  sharing  all  his 
comforts  (such  as  they  are),  and  also  all  hU  privations. 
Pasture  In  the  rainy  seaum— barh’y  and  wheat  when  the 
Uins  aresetmthedby  the  tropical  sun  » date- paste,  and 
ned  clover  when  grain  Is  scarce— ^ form  (he  variable  diet 
of  the  Arab  horse.  In  different  districts  and  seaiunt.  As 
long,  too,  as  its  master's  camels  can  supi'ly  milk.  It 
receives  its  »han>,  and  the  Uedouin  most  cnmiuonly  gives 
the  fragments  of  hU  own  meal  to  the  mare  on  which  he 
rides.  It  is,  moreover,  a common  pmclirc,  more  rsfi^ 
dally  in  Ni-dsjed.  to  give  horses'  flesh,  both  raw  and 
cooked,  particularly  before  the  coinmeuceroent  of  a 
fatiguing  JouniCT.  Like  their  masters,  the  Arali  horses 
live  all  the  year  in  the  open  air.  With  Utile  pT>om1ng 
and  attention  to  their  health,  they  are  seldom  ill.  Being 
constantly  in  the  society  of  thdr  masters,  they  biTomc 
gentle,  dorlle,  and  Intelligent  in  a high  decree  ; they  axe 
ridden  without  WU  — generally,  too,  without  stirrups; 
and  instances  of  vice  or  ill-temper  arc  almost  unknown 
among  them.  (.NVAiiAr.  par.  i.  pp.  141— 143  ; Burckkardi, 
iiotta  on  &doMiiM,  pp.  1 IS— l'<fl.  846— 2S6.) 

The  oUier  domestic  animals  are  oxen,  generally  of  a 
bumped  kind,  like  those  of  Syria : sheen,  one  variety  of 
which  have  extremely  thick  and  nrood  tails  ; goats  and 
asvet.  of  which  last  there  arc  two  varieties  — one  not 
differing  from  those  of  Europe,  the  other  large,  cou* 
rageous,  and  more  desirable  for  a journey  than  even  the 
horse.  From  these  aases  a breed  of  very  valuable  mules 
Is  procur^.  The  buffalo,  though  common  in  Fgypt. 
Syria,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris, 
that  is,  all  round  the  confines  of  Arabia,  is  not  fouiul 
within  Its  limits  ; at  least  Niebuhr  did  not  meet  with  it, 
and  no  other  writer  mentions  the  animal,  except  in  one 
or  two  instances,  when  the  humped  •'^^lan  nx  seems  to 
have  been  mistaken  fur  the  buffalo,  'rhe  latter  reuulres 
a moist  pasture  and  a |tl«-ntiful  «upply  of  water,  lienee 
It  if  found  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile  and  the  Urontes. 
though  In  the  close  neighbourhood  of  )«rchcd  deserts  ; 
but  the  want  of  water  In  Arabia  clearly  renders  that 
country  unfit  for  its  Inc.xtion. 

Among  the  wild  animals  are  the  jackal,  hytrna.  several 
kinds  of  asses,  the  jerboa,  wolf,  fox,  t>oar.  and  panther. 
Besides  these,  there  arc  seven'll  kinds  of  antelopes  ; the 
goat  runs  wiM  among  the  mountains,  and  wild  oxen  and 
aaaes  are  to  be  met  with  in  tfie  nlidiis.  Domestic  ivmltry 
is  very  plentiful  in  all  the  terlifc  districts,  and  the  plains 
arc  flfl^  with  (MUtridges,  the  wotxls  with  guinea  fowl, 
and  the  mountain  side*  with  plu-avants.  uiit  the  most 
celebrated  bird  Is  one  of  the  thrush  kind,  calltHl  by  the 
natives  Snmar-*m*^.  which  comes  In  tlrn  ks  every  year 
from  Persia,  and  commits  great  dcvavtalion  among  the 
flights  of  locusts.  For  this  lm|>nrtan(  service  it  is  held 
in  a degre*' of  respect,  amounting  almost  to  adoration. 
T^e  ostrich  waniU-rs  in  the  sandy  deserts,  .md  Is  called 
by  the  Arabs  Thar-fdtjninnH't,  that  is,  camel  bird,  it  is, 
certainly,  a rcmjnrkahre  clrcumsla/ice,  th.at  In  a country 
lying  on  both  sides  the  tropic  there  should  be  no  great 
abundance  of  insi'cts  ; yet  lids  ^){>ears  to  be  the  case. 
Ah  Bey.  sjtoaklng  of  lli^ax,  says.  ” There  are  few  flies, 
and  no  gnaU  or  other  insects."  CTrarWs,  11.  pp-46. 118.) 


The  locust  Is,  however,  one  of  the  scniirget  of  Arabia* 
though  even  this  pest  seems  to  be  less  dt*slructlve  here 
than  in  the  iH'ighbouring  ctnintiies  of  Syria  and  Persia. 
The  esculent  locust  Is  sold  in  the  m.-ukeU,  and  is  es- 
teemwl  a great  delic.tr^.  {B*»ckart,  Hi^roxoicvn,  par.  I. 
lib.  iv.  cap.  6,  p.  t*;.)  These  destnu'live  ruvagers 
come  to  .\rabia  from  different  uuarters:  a S.W.  wind 
brings  them  fnmi  the  Libyan  desert  to  thr  shures  of 
Yem«*n  and  Hetljas  ; a N.W.  wind  hurls  tlirm  upon 
Oman  and  Larhsa.  from  Persia  and  Mesi>|MKamU  ; and 
a wind  from  the  N.K.  frequently  overwhelms  N«'«l‘jed 
with  this  plague,  from  Sj-rla.  They  seem,  however,  to 
In‘  conlliieu  to  their  M'vrral  loralUies.  perhaps  from  inatd* 
lity  topass  tiie  Interior  deserts;  for  the  W . (light,  as  It  may 
Im>  railed,  or  that  from  thr  African  shores,  never  passes 
the  mountain*  of  Yirnien,  ami  rommmily  retraces  Its 
route  on  the  »lay  following  It*  fi'^st  a|q>i*aranre.  No  f»art 
ot  the  year  *rem»  to  be  iMVuliarly  rX|KMUH{  In  or  ex* 
einpteil  from  tbispl.agiie.  N tHmhr  notin'd  locust  flight* 
in  the  months  of  January,  May.  Jime,  July,  Novemlier, 
and  December.  In  »me  of  the*4',  tho  He*l  Sea  lK*twe«*i» 
Mocha  and  the  npiHisItc  coast  of  .\frica  was  covered 
with  their  dead  botlles. 

Of  the  reptile  tribe*,  land  and  sea  turtles  are  very 
numerous  ; there  are  also  several  species  nf  *erpen(*. 
one  of  which,  very  small,  and  covered  with  white 
blotches,  Is  extremely  venomous,  its  bile  lieing  instantly 
mortal.  The  guaril.  a Urge  lisard.  is  said  by  Bm-lurt. 
on  the  authority  of  Karwyni  and  .\bdolUtif,  two  native 
writers,  to  l«  equal  In  site  and  strength  to  the  crocodile. 
(J/iVrt/w'con.  par.  1.  lib.  Iv.  rap.  3.  p.  IU70.)  All  the 
roast*  abound  In  (l»h  ; rn'ft  of  coral  and  madrepore  cx* 
tend  along  the  shores  of  th•^  Bed  Sea,  aud  the  pearl 
oyster  is  almndant  In  the  Persian  liulpb.  (.VicAsiAr, 
j par.  1.  pp.  I4‘i— i.V.i.) 

MineraU  are  scarce;  but  this  may  proeoed  from 
a want  of  industry  nr  skill  in  working  raitu.'S.  I'he 
mountains,  of  an  lAd  formation,  are  precisely  those  la 
which  the  precious  metals  are  found,  and  the  unaiiimoua 
voice  of  antiquity  prrK-laims  this  country  as  the  laud  of 
gold  and  grins,  as  well  as  of  incenso  and  perfumes. 
Niebuhr  aitirm*.  however,  that  no  gold  Is  (osind,  and 
that  only  a small  portion  of  silver  h foumt  mixetl  with 
K'oil  la  the  mmmuins  of  Uroan.  There  are  some  iron 
mines  In  the  N.  of  Yemen,  but  the  metal  they  yk-ld  U 
brittle  niul  of  little  wortli ; and  with  regard  hi  gems,  it 
is  now  well  known  that  the  agate  eallixl  VocAa-shme  and 
the  *4r<7fir47n  comehan  come  from  India;  and  there  U 
nothing  to  contradict  the  prosumidlon  that  the  other 
gems  for  which  Arabia  was  forme^*  dlsUnguUhed.  were 
derivevj  from  the  same  source.  T^lic  onyx,  however,  is 
found  In  Yemen,  and  an  inferior  emerald.  The  other 
minerals  arc  basalt,  blue  alabaster,  several  kinds  of  S|>ari 
and  selenite.  (iV«c6«Ar.  par.  1.  pp.  123— 18^.) 

PoptUniton,  .1/onacrs.  and  Cutiomt  df  Arabia.  — The 
native  Arab  has  alw^s  been  an  object  of  interest  and 
cunosilr  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  Descended  from  the 
same  stock  with  the  Jews,  he  has  preserved  hU  race 
almost  as  unmixed,  and  trace*  up  hit  genealogy  to  Abra* 
h.xm  through  Ithma*'!, w ith  (he  same  pride  as  hit  cungmi'* 
tor  looks  up  to  the  same  patriarch  through  his  lawful  Imt 
younger  offspring  Isaac.  Through  all  the  centuries  which 
have  |>astcd  over  bis  head,  he  has  preserved  the  cliarac* 
ter  given  to  his  Infant  ancestor  in  the  wilderness.  The 
desert  hat  ronUnued  his  home ; he  has  been  a man  of 
war  from  hit  youth  — " his  hnud  against  every  man,  and 
every  man's  hand  against  his." 

The  deseendants  of  Uhmacl  were  by  no  means,  how* 
ever,  the  first  inhabitants  of  Arabia;  and  though  Che 
various  eastern  traditions  on  the  subject  are  too  nume* 
rous  and  too  involved  to  lie  here  stat^,  it  seems  pretty 
certain  that  the  .\ral>t  of  the  towns  and  those  of  the 
liesert  owrd  their  origin  to  difli‘rent  ancestors  — that 
the  settled  population  on  the  roasts  are  deseendetl  from  a 
more  ancient,  if  not  an  aboriginal  race,  while  the  srild 
horseman  and  shepherd  of  the  waste  U the  descendant 
of  the  ditcanied  son  of  Abraham.  Between  these  a 
marked  and  striking  difference  has  existed  throughout 
the  historic  {>erfod  ; and  not  only  Is  this  the  case,  but  each 
' class  seems  to  have  retained  pretty  nearly  the  same  dls- 
I tlngiilshing  features  which  marked  It  In  the  earliest 
I time*.  The  (anvant  from  Mocha  and  Sanaa  ilill  convey 
I the  produce  of  the  Sotith  to  Turkey,  F.gyut,  Syria,  and 
I Persia  (Si^buhr,  i>.nr.  1-  p.  Pi6  ) as  they  did  years 
I ago  IPltny,  Sat.  lib.  vi.  cap.  though  thr  Arab 
; mcrclianl  be  not  so  important  a character  in  this  coiq- 
ineriial  age.  as  when  it  could  be  said  of  him  that  " be 
; mutt,  of  nvx'csaitv.  l>e  exceeding  rich  ; for  with  him  the 
Homan  and  (he  Varthian  leave  large  sums  of  gold  and 
silver  for  the  prrxluets  of  his  wchhIs  .ind  seas,  which  he 
veil*  to  them  without  buying  any  thing  in  return."  ( Phny, 
l.rl.  ^ 28.)  The  Bedouins,  tiK>,  or  .*k:(*ivihe.  are  vlescritaxl 
by  Pliny  as  living  in  the*  btark  Hair-rtotk  tents,  undi  r 
which  thi*y  shelter  themselves  at  present;  and  he  ex* 
presses  his  astonishment  at  thr  fact.  that,  being  so  nu- 
merous a race,  the  half  of  them,  at  least,  should  llvo  by 
I plunder.  <N'af.  i/ts/.,  l.vl.  ^28.) 
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l^ough  the  yoiinjter  race,  the  Bedoutni  account  them- 
aclvvi  the  more  noble  ; and  the  Arab  Is  prouder  of  his 
rank  than  the  native  of  anjr  other  country  In  the  world. 
They  have  no  titles  of  oobtlity,  excepting  such  as  refer 
to  religious  or  political  offices.  The  IMouin  has  ik> 
idea  of  rank  dept^ndlng  upon  letters  patent  of  a caliph  or 
sultan  ; all  men  descended  from  the  same  ancestor  are. 
In  his  estimation,  equal  In  rank  ; and  hence  the  preser- 
vation of  their  genealogies  Is  a matter  of  extreme  care. 
Among  their  great  houses,  those  descended  from  the 
Prophet  lioid  the  first  rank  ; then  those  whose  ancestors 
diverged  the  latest  from  the  common  stock  ; the  lowest 
place  being  seemingly  assigned  to  tlios<-,  who  trace  (heir 
gem^tugy  to  Acc,  the  second  son  of  Aduara,  thus  diverg- 
ing from  the  Prophet’s  stock  In  the  first  accredited  ge- 
neration. (Saig,  IiUrod.  A'orim,  p.  9.',  S'leOuAr,  par.  1. 
pp.  9,  10.) 

Accordtuf  to  Kleliuhr,  the  Bedouins  are,  now,  the 
only  true  AralM,_thc  inhabitants  of  the  cities  and  cuasis 
being,  in  consequence  of  their  commerce,  so  mixed  with 
strangers,  that  they  have  lost  much  of  ihelr  ancient 
manners  and  customs  ; wbernu,  the  Bedouins  (Its  orat$ 
Arahfi)  have  always  looked  mure  to  their  lit*rnlcs  th.\u 
their  case  or  riclies,  and  continue  to  live  in  separate 
tribes,  under  tents,  preserving,  in  the  present  day.  the 
same  manners  and  cuitoms  which  dlsilnguishivl  their 
forefathers  in  tba  most  remote  times.  (I’ar.  ii.  p.3V7.) 
Niebuhr  enumerates  above  a hundred  Bt^dooin  tribes, 
each  under  its  own  pardcular  sheikh  or  sheriff ; these  are 
not.  however,  all  lound  within  the  Hmits  of  the  penin- 
sula, but  extend  over  Svria,  the  plain  country  between 
the  Euphrates  ami  the'TigTls.  and  even  from  the  left 
bank  of  the  latter  river  into  Persia.  There  are.  how- 
ever, two  claues  of  Bedouins  : tbo  (true, 

Doliif  Arabs)  who  live  entirely  by  pasturage  and  plunder, 
ami  those  tribes,  who,  finding  any  portion  of  the  countrv 
fitted  fur  agriculture,  t>estow  their  labour  on  the  ground, 
an  twH'Uualion  which  the  true  Bedouin  considers  tar  be- 
neath him.  This  second  class  of  .Arabs  is  called  Moedam, 
and  it  M'ems  to  hold  an  intermediate  place  between  Ute 
Noble.hhcpherd  (.4Mi-fl-Abaar)  ano  the  p<’asant  of 
other  countries.  Mr.  Buckingham,  who  remarks  this 
dlitlnction  in  thdr  occupations,  does  not,  however,  use 
the  terms  Alil-d-Abaor  and  HaxLan,  to  distinguish  them, 
l>ut  calls  the  first  race  A'A|ra4i,  the  otlier  t'eUahefn* 
(Travels,  p.  K7.) 

The  Bewuin  tribes  who  inhabit  the  open  country 
between  (he  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  extend  as  iar  north  as 
Orfa  and  Dlarbekr.  They  are  under  the  nominal 
sovereignty  of  the  Turkish  puh-as  of  Bagdad.  Mcussul. 
and  Orfa;  their  sheikhs  frequently  receive  the  Tf\jk,  or 
horse’s  tail,  from  the  grand  signor  ; but  it  ap|>ears  that 
the  bestowal,  and  the  acceptaiuv  of  this  msrk  of  dignity 
is  almost  the  only  assertion  on  the  one  hand,  or  ackmiw- 
ledgmcnt  on  the  other,  of  supremacy  or  subordination 
that  U ever  attempted  or  conceded  ; except  in  occasional 
instances,  when  direct  force  has  deposed  a sheikh,  and 
appointed  anuthur  in  bis  place,  wltbuul.  in  the  slightest 
degree  changing  tlie  relative  position  of  the  tribe  and 
Us  so-called  suverein  pacha. 

The  Bedouins  or  the  Syrian  desert  are  rather  more 
closely  eoanocte<l  with  the  poehas  of  Syria,  inasmuch  as 
the  necessity  of  protccUug  the  trade  between  Aleppo 
and  Damaicus  on  the  W.,  and  Bagdad  and  Balsora  on 
the  K..  has  caused  the  employment  of  the  varh  us  Arab 
tribes  as  a kind  of  irregular  soldiery  ; and  the  bestowal 
of  the  rank  of  emir  on  the  reigning  sheikh  of  the  most 
powerful  tribe  for  the  time  being.  This  emir  sheikh  (in 
consideration  of  his  rank)  is  obliged  to  onduct  the  ca- 
ravans in  safety  through  tlie  desert,  and  to  hold  In  chock 
any  or  all  of  ttM*  other  tribes.  “ Wo  may  easily  judge.” 
says  Niebuhr  (l)c$.  de  TAr.  par.  U.  p.  339.),  ” that  this 
is  nut  done  for  nothing.*'  in  fact,  if  it  happen,  as  it  not 
unfrequentiy  does,  that  the  pacha  is  unable  to  fulfil  his 
engagements  w ith  the  •heiko.  hr  is  comi>clU'd  to  cede  to 
him  such  towns  and  villages  as  Ixirder  on  Ids  encamp- 
ment ^ and  thus  to  make  him.  in  cfn*ct,  the  master  of  the 
settii'o,  as  wefi  as  of  the  open  country.  Tlic  tribe  of 
Amese  is  the  most  cunvldcnible  of  all  the  Syrian  Arabs. 
It  has  frequently  been  at  war  w ith  the  pachas  of  Da- 
mascus; and.  At  such  times,  llic  departure  of  the  cara- 
vans from  that  city  for  Bagdad  baa  been  delavi-d ; and  the 
reason,  openly  aksignt'd,  that  the  Arabs  or  S)rla  were 
diarootcnied  with  the  pacha. 

The  Bedouins,  within  the  peninsula,  do  not  acknow- 
ledge a sovereignly  of  any  kind,  except  in  their  native 
chiefs.  *rhey  arc  very  numerous  in  NetBii-d,  and  are 
scattered  among  the  settled  po|iulat1oD  In  all  the  other 
provinces.  The  most  powerful  tribe  of  any  in  Arabia  is, 
perhaps,  that  of  Beni-Klialcsl ; it  Inhabits  that  part  of 
Che  desert  which  borders  on  the  I'erslan  Oulph,  and  has 
under  Its  dominion  not  only  many  smaller  tribes,  but 
also  most  of  (ho  towns  and  vilhtges  of  l..achsa.  llic 
reigning  shrlkh  jiasHf  a portion  of  each  year  In  these 
towns  ; hut  hy  far  the  greater  part  is  spent  In  the  o|>eo 
country,  under  tents. 

The  form  of  government  among  tbc  Bedouins  U strictly 


patrUreha),  and  their  manner  of  living  U that  of  tba 
pastoral  ag«*s  record«Hl  in  the  Bible.  I'he  head  of  a trite 
receives  a submission  from  his  subjects,  simitar  to  that 
which  a father  rercivei  from  his  (amily;  and,  in  the  Bast, 
that  submission  Is  unbounded.  There  Is,  however,  a 
check  upon  the  abuse  of  power  in  the  soveroigi)  shr-lkb, 
which,  though  indirect,  is  by  no  means  we^ik.  Since 
every  tribe  consists  of  many  branches,  the  various  hea^ 
of  these  sub-tribcs,  as  they  may  be  c^Ulcd,  form  a power- 
ful restraint  upon  the  chief;  and  should  ho  bi*come  un- 
popul.tr.  though  direct  upposltino  to  his  will  U never 
attempted,  the  dlscoutcDPd  brooch  not  unfre<;uently 
leaves  his  encampment,  and  cither  forms  Itudf  into  a 
new  tritN*,  or,  if  not  powerful  enough  for  that,  joins  itself 
to  the  tents  of  some  other  puwertui  sheikh.  Instances 
have  be<‘n  known  In  which  a Ih'douin  chief  has  l>eeu 
entir>  ly  Uescficd,  and  thus  the  names  of  several  tribee 
have  vanl»hiMl.  At,  however,  the  pride  of  tribe  is  strong 
In  every  Arab  breast,  this  cx}>edlent  is  <mly  resorted  to 
in  the  last  extreme:  but  the  assumption  of  supremacy 
by  some  subordinate  branch.  Is  freauent  enough  to  ren- 
der the  ccntinuance  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  tribe  of 
Montelhisj  in  the  same  family,  since  the  d,iys  of  Mo- 
bammed,  a remarkable  circumstance.  The  preservation 
of  their  herds  b<.-ing  the  first  rare  of  the  Bedouins,  a 
wandering  life  seems  awarded  to  them  hy  nature;  tha 
search  for  proper  pasturage  leads  from  place  to  place  In 
their  extensive  ctnintry.  according  as  the  desert  has 
become  temporarily  fnUiful  under  the  Influence  of  the 
tropical  rains,  or  has  been  burnt  up  by  the  continued 
action  of  a tropical  sun.  Accustomed  to  live  In  a clear 
air,  (heir  sight  and  smell  become  extremely  fine,  Inso- 
much that,  on  arriving  at  a spot  which  affords  nourish- 
ment, however  scaulily,  to  plants  or  herbage,  they  can 
at  once  determine  at  what  tiepCh  water  Is  to  be  found, 
and,  conso({nently,  whether  it  be  worth  the  labour  of 
digging  (or.  Acrustumc'd  to  privations,  the  Bedouin  la 
temperate  from  hahU  as  well  at  from  disposition,  and 
can  almost  emulate  the  endurance  of  his  camels,  which, 
In  tiie  iHintlng  desert,  live  five  days  without  drink. 

Robbery  is  an  honourable  occupation  among  these 
wanderers,  but  the  .Arab  boasts  of  Iwng  the  most  refin^ 
and  ci*ills4duf  thieves,  ilis  robberies  are  never  attended 
with  violfuco,  except  in  the  case  of  violent  opposltltm  ; 
aud,  as  he  cotibiJers  bis  country  as  sacred  ground,  he 
regards  the  plunder  of  the  pilgrim  caravan  as  the  mere 
levying  of  tribute,  or  pajment,  for  permisilcm  to  pass 
through  it.  If  the  right  to  this  tribute  bo  recognised, 
anil  the  permission  to  pass  through  the  country  nur- 
ebased,  tbo  bargain  Is  never  violate  on  the  part  of  the 
Bedouin  ; strict  faith  being  one  of  the  best  points  of  his 
character,  as  his  deadly  spirit  of  revenge  is.  perhaps,  the 
worst.  This  spirit  is  very  easiiy  excited ; and,  once 
aroused,  descends  frequently  from  gumTation  to  gene- 
ration: the  duty  of  pursuing  the  auarrels  of  his  tather 
teing  regarded  asa  sacred  part  of  the  Arab's  Inheritance. 
According  to  the  Koran  (cnap.li.  p.  30.),  whoever  sheds 
blood,  owes  hlood  to  the  family  of  the  slain ; but  tbo 
same  law  allows,  and  even  recutamends,  a commutation, 
by  way  of  fine.  If  this  be  not  accept^,  retaliation  Is 
atlotr^  to  the  Injured  family;  but,  as  this  usuaUy  ex- 
ceeds the  ofll-nce.  new  cause  of  hatred  and  revenge  la 
given,  till  a singlr  (perhaps  accidental)  murder  puts 
Mood,  in  Arab  phrascidogy,  between  whole  families  for' 
ever.  But  the  irasc'ibility  of  the  Arab  requires  no  such 
serious  offence  as  the  death  of  a relative  to  rouse  it  Into 
action.  A sligliting  cxprecslon,  or  an  Insulting  sarcasm, 
is  sometimes  sufficient  to  put  blood  betweim  two  families. 
**  Your  turban  is  filthy,'  is  frequently  answered  by  a 
death-blow  ; and  instances  are  on  rt'cord  where,  for  an 
ofli'nce  as  slight,  the  offemlcr  has  been  pursued  for  rears, 
and  fallen,  {terliaps  in  old  age,  at  last,  for  (he  Insult 
ufferi'd  by  him  in  his  youth.  Niebuhr  reports,  that  a 
nolde  Arab  being  asked,  scoifingly,  if  he  were  the  father 
uf  the  handsome  wife  of  a itcrcon  ii.vmed,  construe<l  the 
question  into  a sneer  ii|K>n  his  dauglitcr's  virtue.  Being 
unarmed  at  the  moment,  the  offemter  escaped  ; and  tba 
father  spent  years  in  vainly  pursuing  him,  during  which, 
however,  hcVilled  both  the  ]>arenti,  and  many  relations 
uf  tile  scoffer,  his  slaves,  his  cattle,  and  reduced  him  to 
the  verge  of  beggary.  The  offence  was  at  last  com- 
muted by  an  enormous  fine.  (S'lebuJir,  par.l.  f^.37, 
'16.  ; Durekhardt,  Sot.  on  Bed.,  pp.  m-89.  177.  IM.  *iflb. 

A relief  to  this  d«irk  shade  in  the  Arali's  character  is 
found  in  his  huspttaiity.  In  many  uf  the  towns  where 
the  impulatluii  it  nm«t  unmixtd,  houses  uf  entertalnmcut 
are  wept  at  Uie  public  cxtM«iisr,  nr  at  that  of  some  rich 
iiidiviiluol.  where  the  traveller  is  fi'd  and  sheltered  with- 
out clisrge.  But.  in  the  dcMTt.  hospitality  is  a part  of 
the  Ueduuiu's  nature;  and  though  the  iiiUueoceuf  fo- 
reign manners  has,  upon  the  ILvlj  roods,  ctmilderably 
dimmed  the  Instre  of  this  virtue,  ret  even  there  a help- 
less, solitary  traveller,  is  sure  of  findii\g  relief,  though 
the  iiMstrmhfcd  Hadjis  shouM  crave  in  vain  for  assistance 
or  mercy.  In  di>tricts  off  tlic  lladj  riMids.  that  is.  over 
much  the  greater  portion  of  (he  desert,  the  Ik-dmiin  con- 
siders his  propt-rty  less  as  his  own  than  as  that  of  tba 
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cAKtMl  Ktriin)t(*r  he  mar  meet ; howerrr  hunfrr^.  be  iharea 
hi*  la«t  morw*)  with  the  waffarrr ; and  iarriAce*  which 
he  wonIJ  n»t  make  for  hl.HM‘lf  or  hit  family,  are  made 
iinhetitatint;ly  fnr  the  wants  of  hi*  guest  'fne  inhabit- 
anit  of  the  towns  hare  fewer  points  of  Interest  than  the 
Be<louius.  Nlrtnihr  (par.  ii.  p.327.)  sars  they  hare  lost 
much  of  their  distincnre  character  t ana  otiier  trarellers 
S(>e^k  of  them,  as  haring  tuperadded  the  rices  of  cirilised 
surir^  to  those  of  a aavam  state.  " iiuperalitlous,  yet 
irreligious;  performing  ^ the  rtlr$  of  their  faith,  yet 
liriiig  in  the  practice  of  erery  rice,  natural  and  unna* 
ttiral.  Hypocrites  by  profeastoo,  preferring  a lie  to  the 
truth  i ertm  when  not  urged  hymotiresof  Interest,  deceit 
forms  a part  of  their  education  fyom  youth.  Tiictr  gY>* 
rcrnrohnti  are  systems  of  extortion  and  tyranny;  tiu-ir 
trajliTS  arc  fraudulent,  corrujit,  and  dishonest  overritach- 
ers  ; the  Indlrlduals  of  their  communities  are  sunk  into 
tlie  lowest  state  of  ignorance  and  det'auchcry.*’  Such  is 
the  character  giren  of  the  town  ,Ar.ibs  by  L«»rd  V.denria 
<ii.  .Vi4,  SW),  and  a similar  picture  is  unwlllin^iy  ex- 
hibU«*dhy  Nie^hr  (jwtr.  II.  pj».  190.'.  Ali  Ik-y,  Uurck- 
hardt.  and  Buckingham,  passOn. 

In  pros|ierous  timet,  ine  right  of  entertaining  a guest 
is  frequently  disputed  ; and  should  a str.-uiger  reacli  the 
encampment  unobserved,  it  is  reckoneil  an  affront  If  he 
the  first  te:it  on  liis  right  hand,  and  enter  another. 

In  many  tribes  the  women  are  permitte<l  ti>  drink 
coffee  witn  strangers ; and  in  sc>me,  towards  the  S., 
the  wrifr  entrrt.-ilns  a guest  in  the  .il>scnce  of  her  hm- 
trand.  and  does  the  honours  of  the  tent.  To  tell  an  Arab 
that  hr  neglects  his  guest.  Is  the  greatest  insult  that  can 
h(>  offrri'd.  (.\Vc'6tiar,  par  I.  pp.4I — 43.;  liurtkkardi' t 
AW.  on  Hat.,  pv.  IW-l'jy.) 

The  Buj*rrit»rity  of  tii«  Bedouins  appears  to  be  ad- 
mlttnl  by  the  town  residents  ; for  tlie  descendants  of 
hlohamm>'d,  resident  at  Mecca.  s>end  Chtlr  male  chil- 
dren, right  cLiys  after  birth,  to  tlic  tents  of  the  ru'ight>our- 
Ing  B4*dimins,  where  they  remain  till  they  arc  x or  )U, 
and  fr<*«|urntlT  14  or  years  old.  All  sherifTs  (lieseend- 
ants  of  the  iTurdrrt),  imm  the  sovrrrlgu  downwards, 
have  been  thus  hn-d ; and,  ns  tiu-v  uso;ttly  take  wises 
from  the  tents  where  they  have  tv-en  etlucatrd,  they 
preserve  the  race  and  many  of  tl»e  ru«toms  of  the  Be- 
douins. in  the  mUlvt  of  the  mixed  popuLuion  by  which 
thrj  arc  »urround»**l.  This  ciutom  is  very  ancient  among 
the  nurc  Arabs.  >iohammed,  himself,  was  rrliicated  in 
the  ik’douin  tribe  of  Beni  SaaJ.  {liitrcAkartU's  Tror^is, 
vol.il.  op  4'i4->4'J9.) 

Tlic  A rabs  are  of  a middle  height.  g<  nerally  extremely 
thin,  and  when  eitlwr  very  ynuug,  or  f.ir  advancixl  in 
life,  of  a lilgiily  prepossessing  app<'.;rancr.  The  mild  but 
expressive  countenance  of  an  Arab  boy,  and  his  dork, 
siNsrkling  rye,  arc  spoken  of  in  terms  of  ailinlration  l>y 
all  trarrlliTi.  As  he  rtwh«*s  m.viljofHl.  however,  a very 
disadvantagrous  ch.'inge  takes  plan*;  his  mea«’re  tigtLrc 
becomes  still  more  attrnuatni,  and  seems  a*  lhni4;h  U 
were  ivuched  and  shrivelled  tip.  The  very  splendour  of 
the  eye,  buried  bctwi'cn  high  cheek  bolus,  aj  larently 
rioktltute  of  every  roveriug  rxre|>t  the  tightened  skin,  is 
then  rather  a deformity.  But,  in  oM  age.  the  Arab  U 
truly  vetM’raiilr.  The  tine  d:irk  eye  contrasts  .ulmiroldy 
with  the  long  while  beard;  and  the  rntariation  whlidi,  in 
middle  life,  seems  to  Intimate  prrmuture  d«*cay,  asvlml- 
lales  weM  with  the  closing  scenes  of  existence,  'rhere 
are  pxreidions,  however,  to  this  general  de'criptlnn.  The 
Aenose  Betiouins  are  generally  short,  well  formtsl,  and 
^ no  mr.-mt  so  thin  as  the  majority  of  their  countrymmi. 
The  lower  orders,  in  Mecca,  an*  generally  stout.  The 
Arali  women  arc  stouter  than  the  men,  and  larger  liml>ed. 
The  cmnplcxlrm  of  the  IW-louius  Is  lawnr.  but  this  Is 
evidently  the  effect  of  their  exposrxl  life ; an  effect  which 
the  some  exftosure  would  produce  u(>on  the  most  N. 

Ole.  At  Uic  time  of  birth  the  infant  U fair,  even  of  a 
whiteness;  and  Burckhardl,  wlio,  as  a physician, 
saw  the  nakt\l  anni  of  a sheik’s  la.lv,  states  that  her 
skin  was  as  fair  as  that  of  any  Kiiropean.  lovrd  Valentia 
makes  Ihc  s.ime  rein.irk  n gurding  the  wires  and  daugh- 
ters of  an  Arab  of  l>jithU.  (ili.  S'.H  ) In  the  towns, 
the  Arabs  may  be  diserilK'd  as  fair.  esperiaJly  in  ihe 
mountain  districts.  But  this  remark  must  be  un- 
derstood as  iimiteii  to  tho«e  of  pure  descent : on  the 
roast*,  and  in  the  towns  of  Mecca,  M«*dina.  Ac.,  the 
prevailing  colour  is  a slckiv,  yeliowisli  brown,  iighler  or 
d.’irker,  acronbng  to  the  origin  of  iheinollier  ; wlio  is,  in 
ni.sny,  p<rhaps  in  most  i.ises,  an  Ahyssinbn  slave. 
(.Vo-AmAt,  |Wir.  I.  p.4l.;  .f/r //cy,  vol.ii.  pp.  lUj.  1(16.; 
IturriAardl,  i.  p.3iV. ; ii.  p.  24U.  ; A’t>fri  on  liaiounu, 
p.  ‘2H.  ; yatfntia,  ii.  p.3Al.) 

1’h«  Ambs,  like  other  Fastem  people,  wear  long 
dresses.  A cotton  shirt,  over  wiilrh  the  more  wealthy 
wear  a konthar,  or  long  gown  of  silk  or  cotton  stun, 
and  the  poorer  cltusiw  a woollen  mantle,  is  the  twual 
riMtuine.  The  ro.ant!e  is  of  various  kinds;  one.  very 
liiiii.  light,  .and  white,  is  cnlle!i  mesotemy  ; a m.-vrscr  and 
iteavier  kind,  worn  mer  tiie  former,  is  railed  ofVxs. 
In  some  ciL<es,  however,  this  last  is  a very  i>pleiMii<i  gnr. 
laont.  it  Is  usually  strijHHl  white  and  brown,  l>ut  the 


rich  Arab  frequently  clothes  himself  in  a black  ablta,  in- 
terwoven with  gold,  in  preference  to  the  Xouilvtr  or 
Turkish  gown.  The  a)>ba  is  nut  used  in  the  VV.  di» 
trkts,  Yemen  and  lli-djaf.  In  the  towns,  Inrn  voiiun 
drawers  are  worn  by  the  men  ; but  those  rarely  form  a 
part  of  the  B^slouln's  dress,  among  whom  any  cover 
ing  for  the  feet  or  legs  Is  almost  unkiujwn.  Though 
they  walk  and  ride  barefoot,  they  greatly  value  yellow 
bcNMs  and  red  shoes  ; but  more  as  artules  of  ornament 
than  use.  A very  nidc  kind  of  sandal  is  worn  by  the 
lower  orders  in  tne  setUed  parts  of  the  cotuury,  ami  the 
more  wealthy  inhabitanu  of  the  same  districts  use  a sliu- 
per  of  vellow  or  red  Imther,  sometimes  very  elaborately 
worked,  brought  from  Kgypt  or  Turkey.  The  head-dn-ss 
is  a turban,  rarylng  In  rorm,Bixe..'UKi  material,  according 
to  the  taste  or  weiulh  of  the  w earer.  Among  those  wlio 
would  pass  for  men  of  superior  learning  and  attainments, 
the  turban  is  ridiculously  large.  The  wisslthy  classes 
wear  sliawls,  wrought  with  gold  and  silver,  on  (tirir 
heads ; and  certain  colours  arc  rcstrUU*d  to  cvrUdii 
families,  as  green  to  the  descendants  of  Mubaimuvd, 
black  to  the  houses  of  Aiibas,  Ac. 

The  women's  dre*s  Is  a gown  or  shift  of  most  ampla 
dimunsions  ; which,  in  the  Units,  and  among  the  mUkUc 
and  poorer  classes  in  the  towns,  is  of  cotton ; but  the 
more  wealthy  of  the  townswomen  use  silk.  Over  tills  is 
worn  A rolw  of  Indian  cotton;  and  this,  with  a band- 
kerchli  f on  the  hrad.  and  somctltnc*  very  full  trouvers. 
romplctei  the  ordinary  in-door  dn*ss  of  an  Arab  female. 
'I’ho  women  enjoy  m«>ro  liberty  in  Arabia  than  in  any 
uOier  .Mohainim  <Lin  coutitry,  but  s\ill  the  veil  is  iwiis- 
poiuable  in  the  rtroets.  A cloak  or  scarf  of  Idue  and 
while slrimvi  linen  iswomwith  mucli  grace,  the  arrange- 
mrnt  ami  placing  of  wlilch  U an  important  part  of  the 
tactics  of  Arab  rotiuetrv. 

lUugs.  prinei|ially  of  sliver,  nre  worn  in  the  ears  and 
now‘1.  of  the  women;  and  titoolng  of  the  face,  aruis, 
breast,  am!  ankles  Is  very  common  with  both  S4'xes  ; as 
is  also  painting,  not  to  assist  imt  to  disguise  natun*.  the 
fare  and  h.vnds  being  frequentiy  daubed  over  with  black, 
blue,  arvd  yellow,  the  first  colour  being  c»let-imHl  a 
l>erutty  on  the  cyt-hds,  the  lost  on  the /rrtA.  (A'l.  ftwAr. 
par.  1.  tip.  M— 61.;  fiurckhantt's  7'rflec4i,  vol.  I.  I'p.lfM 
— 4.11. ; .NWes  t»»  lU  ilvMtn*,  pp. ',^6— 29.  131 — 133.;  Aii 
BfU.  vul.  ii.  pp.  KiA,  1*  6.) 

The  Ar.-dw  are  nroverbUUy  abstemious.  Even  the 
wealttiy  cia>s4's  drtiik  littlu  else  Uian  water,  and  Ure 
prinrl|>aUy  (next  to  <Ute»)  upon  a coarse  bread  made  of 
dhoiirrali,  sU'CiH'd  in  cainers  milk,  and  saturated  with 
butter. 

There  Is  no  want  of  arihnxl  food,  bui  very  lillle  is  con- 
sumcni.  The  butchers  in  the  towns  on  tl»e  Ued  Sea  aro 
foreigners,  ami  dt  p»*ud  entirely  on  the  influx  of  strangers. 
Among  the  B(vl(.uins,  if  a man  of  rank  arrive  at  an 
eurainpmettt.  a kid  or  lamb  is  killed,  aud  being  iMiUed  is 
MTvod  up  In  a p.xiite  math-  of  dried  wheat,  camol's  milk, 
butter,  and  Ihi  fat  nf  the  aninral.  Sometimes,  but  very 
rarely,  n camel  js  killed,  and  on  such  occasions  Uir  w Imlu 
trila;  mi’et  together  at  the  rei«ot.  in  the  S.tUslricts, 
the  Bedouins  osTasioibdly  ent  horse  flesh.  This  U not, 
however,  a matter  of  choice.  It  somethms  occurs, 
especially  In  the  Interior  of  the  desert,  or  in  limes  of 
scarcity,  that  not  a single  measure  of  corn  can  be  found 
among  a whole  tribe.  It  is  only  under  such  rircutn- 
itnnces  of  necessity  that  the  Bedouin  has  recourse  to  a 
diet  of  milk  and  ihsh  alone  ; and  there  ate  many  tribes 
(espsrtally  in  tlie  N'.aud  near  the  larger  towDs)  who. 
like  the  settled  population,  scarcely  know  the  taste  of 
animal  food,  lb  stdirs  the  uyesA.  toe  dish  alrtwdy  de- 
scrilw'd.  rlo*.  boiled  with  camel's  milk,  is  a common 
article  of  food,  as  also  dliourroh  bread,  butler,  ami  dates, 
blended  together  into  a paste;  there  are  also  many  ptc- 
]>arationsof  various  vegeubles.  among  which  Uic  Aew- 
nniye.  or  desert  plant,  of  the  truffle  kind,  is  a great 
favourite  with  the  B<*<ioijin«  ; but  wherever  dales  grow, 
or  can  ho  procured,  that  fruit  constitutes  the  chief  diet 
of  both  tent  and  town. 

The  date  palm  flourishes  where  mostkither  vegeCation 
withers,  and  it  peculiarly  ahumiant  in  the  sands  of 
Arabia.  The  fruit  continues  in  season  about  two  months, 
or  from  the  eml  of  June  to  the  end  of  August;  and. 
during  tl:is  perioti,  the  new  frnit  forms  a iwrt,  in  some 
coxes  the  wh«de,  of  the  ilaily  fotni  of  the  Arabs.  When 
the  ilati's  are  fully  ripi',  they  arc  gatliemi,  pressed  into  a 
hard  solid  |>astc  or  r.ike.  ’ Tliis  paste,  which  is  calhHl 
ailj'ynf,  is  in  lumps  of  atwuil  2 ewts.  each.  'I'lie  difjewc’ 
forms  A p.irt  of  the  dolly  f(M>d  nf  all  (Hniule  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  year  ; and  thus  the  dati-  |>aini  is  to  Arabia 
w hat  tli<- bread  rnnit  are  to  Furotx'an  nnllons.  Anjonc 
is  an  article  i«th  of  rxi>ort  and  im|K»rt.  ronsider;ddo 
quantities  bring  taken  to  lliivdoostan,  while  the  kind 
most  esiromed  in  the  Mixljax  is  im|M>rted  from  the  Ser- 
bian (iulph. 

Arab  cookery  is  extremely  frianf,  rrnre  so  th.an  even 
Ihe  Itali.ui ; but  no  oil  is  used  (or  ruUiutry  |>tir|Hwes. 
except  In  fiyiiig  tish.  Butter  is  tlwir  tinlverot!  sauce, 
and  of  it  tiic  coasumptiun  is  immense;  tbeir  vego- 
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ble  dlthM  all  float  In  but  Ur  \ with  k they  work  their 
into  a nropcr  conftiitcnry  ; drltwl  corn,  or  bread 
rruraba,  boiled  In  butter,  U a common  brcakfail  with  all 
cUssce  : and  In  tbu  deiert,  the  iemtftaiff’s  are  prepared 
fur  use  in  the  ume  manner.  In  Uiurt,  Imtter  mar  be 
aaM  to  bo  to  the  Arab  what  tho  potato  la  to  the  Inih' 
nan  ; tt  formi  an  lndla)>en»able  part  of  hia  dirt ; and, 
bc'ildea  tho  varioua  forma  in  which  it  U taken  w ith  other 
articlea.  it  ia  a common  practice  with  both  Beduuioa  and 
townapeopic  to  drink  a co(Teo<cup  full  of  butter  every 
nioruiog ; the  fonner,  and  the  lower  ordert  of  the  latter, 
adding  another  half  cup.  which  — to  the  dif>gu«t  of 
atmiigrra  — they  up  tltelr  noatrili  1 Arab  butter  ia 
nindr  fi-om  the  milk  uf  aneep  and  goata,  that  of  camcl'a 
nut  iMrlug  uatMi  fur  that  pur|>oao.  The  home  aupply  U 
mK  nearly  auffictent  fur  Uiu  cunaumiition,  and  butter 
coiit«(|iicnUr  forms  an  Important  article  uf  linpurUtlon. 
It  la  brought  from  the  opposite  i*oaat  of  Africa,  chiefly 
from  SuuwD,  Masfouah,  and  I'pper  Kgypt.  Saliads 
arc  uuknown.  CoOec  U used  to  a gruat  extent,  thouph 
•carccly  so  much  as  might  be  cxpi-ctcd  ; and  lubaccu  Is 
amokeu  uniyeraallv  by  young  and  old. 

The  Arabs  fi'cd  aitting,  or.  rather,  reclining  on  the 
ground  ; tiicj  u»c  neither  knlfo  nor  fork,  but  divide  and 
take  up  the  food  with  their  fiiifmrs.  This  practice,  not- 
withstatidlng  what  has  been  said  In  its  exuniuallun  (see 
>*»6uAr,  jMr.  i.  |>.  47.).  is  very  disgusting  to  a Ku- 
ru(>uan.  The  hat^  are  cart'fuily  washt*d  bi'jurf  eating ; 
but  (amuog  the  liodnuins,  at  least,)  rarely  alter.  Tlie 
cummon  hour  of  breakfast  is  10  in  the  morning ; of 
dinner,  sunset:  ami  at  the*e  two,  which  are  the  only 
they  eat  heartily.  The  women  fec<l  apart  frum 
the  men ; and.  in  the  desert,  their  repast  consists  of  the 
remains  i>f  tliat  of  Che  men.  {Sicbtiftr,  par.  1.  pp.  Vi. ; 
JiartiikfirtU't  S'oica  on  lit'duuinji,  pp.  30.  i3&— 13M. ; 
'J'rapfi*,  1 pp.  47 — 56.;  Lord  I’ltU'nIia,  il.  p.  351.)  The 
Arab*  .in*  healthy,  and  inslanvi**  of  longevity  are  intire  fre- 
quent among  them  than  most  K.  natiuiu.  I'he  diseases 
tu  which  they  arc  must  subject  are,  an  induration  and 
obstruction  of  the  stum.vh — sakl  to  l>e  caused  by  the 
canMrl’a  milk  which  they  drink,  and  leprosy.  Like  the 
Jews,  thi'y  rcg.ird  tlie  Utter  as  a risit.ition  from  heaven  ; 
and  U'lievetliac,  once  coiilirmcd  in  a family,  it  can  never 
l«  cr»lirate«l : U ia  cunslkiered  as  disgraceful  lu  the 
highest  degree,  and  the  nnfortimato  leper  Is  cumjdctely 
shut  out  from  society.  The  other  diieosea  to  w Inch  the 
Arabs  are  chiefly  exposed  arc,  tho  sinalUpox,  fevers, 
ophthalmia,  and  worma.  'l>m  method  uf  treatment  la.  In 
all  case*,  extremely  limpte : but  few  internal  medieincts 
are  admiuiatcred,  and  those  chiefly  upiTient  ainiplca. 
In  slight  cases  of  disorder,  or,  as  a prevention,  they  rub 
tile  b>Nly  with  oil  (sometimes  of  a very  otTensivc  kind) 
or  Imtter.  In  severe  cases  they  sear  tho  |iarU  affected 
with  red-hot  Iron;  and  Niebuhr,  who  saw  this  severe 
remedy  applied  tu  a buy  who  complained  of  the  cholic, 
reiiiaiks,  that  if  he  did  not  complain  ag.iin  ofliis  first 
suffering.  It  pruliobly  was  because  the  rtrai*dy  was  so 
much  more  painful.’*^  Disorders  of  the  leetli  are  very 
rare,  and  among  the  ltc<iouins  unknown.  The  women 
suiR’r  little  in  child-birth  ; and  such  is  tlie  general  health 
of  the  pcoide,  that  the  profession  of  modicuie  is  unpro- 
fitable. anti  at  a low  ebb.  tiome  surgeons  can  S4*t  a limb, 
but  these  are  prii>clt>alty  Jews.  Chronic  disorders 
are  but  little  kuown ; and  acute  di»ea»es  cither  yield 
tu  th<*  rough  treatment,  before  dcscriLcd,  or  carry  off 
the  iiaticiit.  As  the  Ih'dnuin.  from  his  mode  of  life,  is 
more  ex|>t.sed  locoituUtics  than  the  townsman,  instances 
of  long  life  are  less  frequent  in  Uie  desert  th.-ui  in  the 
•ettled  districts.  (.VicflitAr,  par.i.  pp.  1 14—122. ; Bttrck- 
kardt,  Soiet  on  Dfd.  pp.  52—56. ; i’aiauta,  il.  350  ) 
All  household  duties  and  menial  otfieestlevulve  upon  the 
women.  This  arrangement  falls  heavier  on  the  Uc- 
doulo  femoli-s  Chao  on  those  of  tlm  town,  the  latter 
baviog  merely  to  attend  their  husbands  within  doors ; 
and  where  sUvet  are  kept,  this  is  little  more  than  su|>er- 
Intendeiicu.  Hut  the  Itodouiu  women  perform  all  the 
laborious  out-door  occupations,  fetching  water  from  the 
wells,  rlriving  the  flocks  to  the  p^urc,  and  bringing  them 
back  to  the  timts  at  night ; wiiile  the  men,  during  their 
stay  in  the  encampment,  spend  their  entire  lime  In  utter 
iistUfS*m-ss,  or,  at  lM*«t,  in  playing  at  a sort  of  draught* 
Tills  indolence  within  doors  is  a |>art  of  the  Arab  dia- 
ractcr.  A merchant  or  shopkeeper  in  the  tow  ns,  re- 
turning from  his  doily  avocations,  undrossos  blmself, 
changes  his  shirt,  and.  with  do  otlier  cure  ring,  sits  for 
hours  upon  his  car)>ct,  in  the  projection  of  bis  latticed 
wtn^w.  The  women,  according  to  Ali  Bey.  are  also 
fVoqucntly  seen  at  the  front  w indows,  unveiletl ; and 
Bomi*times  entirely  utidn*ssed  (Troetis,  vul.ii.  p.  1(5.): 
but  the  usual  aparttueuls  uf  the  tcualcs  are  in  the  back 
{lart  uf  the  house. 

'1‘hc  parental  character  is  highly  respected ; thou;;h  the 
Arab  children,  both  in  the  towns  and  in  the  «le«Tt.  have 
tnon*  freedom  than  in  any  oilier  K.cuunlry.  l*he  Hcihuiin 
child  runs  nokt*l,  in  the  o|H*n  country,  luuml  hU  father's 
tent;  an*l  at  Mi*ca.  DjldiU,  and  oilM-r  towns,  the  chil- 
dren, even  uf  the  Ix-avr  classes;  arc  alluwed  to  play  in  : 


the  atroets,  as  soon  as  they  can  walk,  nearly  In  the  same 

{iiiroitlvo  state.  But,  within  doors,  the  strictest  decorum 
s observed,  a boy  never  presuming  to  oat  in  bis  fathcr'a 

Kreseoce.  unless  expressly  invit^  It  would  seem, 
owevrr,  lliot  this  is  little  bcuer  than  more  cereniuiiy  ; 
for,  when  emancipated  from  his  fatlicr's  authority,  ttie 
young  Arab  pays  him  little  deference-  and  instances  are 
nut  uncommon  where  tho  old  man,  having  fallen  into 
poverty,  it  left  by  his,  perhaps  w'calthy,  sun,  to  struggle 
with  distress,  or  to  u-ek  fur  asslstom-e  at  the  hands  ui 
strangers.  An  old  Bedouin  is  sometimes  supported  by 
the  cnarity  of  (bo  wIikIc  tribe;  and  Cbc  daily  quarrels 
between  the  father  and  his  adult  sons  form  one  of  tho 
most  revolting  features  in  the  Bedouin  charae  ter.  On 
the  other  bund,  however,  it  should  be  stated  that  thu 
Arab,  young  or  old,  invariably  trouts  Ids  tHuiMfr  w itb  the 
most  rcs}>ectful  attention.  This  fart  is  the  more  re- 
markable us  contrasted  with  the  little  cstinution  lu 
which  the  female  parent  Is  held  in  other  E.  c-.uiitrie*  ; 
and  Os  combined  wdth  the  fact  tliat,  in  Arabia,  the  Cacility 
of  divorce  (see  Lavi.  ^c.)  tends  naturally  u>  loosen 
every  tie  that  connects  families.  {S'idbuJtr,  par.i.  pp.  44, 
45. ; Burkkardl'i  Trarrlt,  I.  p.540. ; SoUm  on  iU  d.  p|i. 
G5,  66.  l‘J9— 2i>3.)  Tho  Arab  has  a grave  deportment, 
but  a lively  imagination : he  is  a stranger  to  gaiety,  in 
the  Euro|H‘an  score  of  tho  word,  but  the  siluu  leservo 
of  most  exher  E.  n.itions  is  equally  unknown:  he 
delights  in  public  mes-tlngs  — espranlly  on  occasion*  of 
weddings,  births,  and  the  like  ; his  language  U animated 
aiwl  picturesque ; lie  U intuitively  a poet  and  orator,  an  i 
Is  extrarag.inliy  f ind  of  mu«ic.  In  a word,  the  demea- 
nour of  the  Ar.ib  may  be  characteriud  as  a scTiimt 
chet*rfulness.  equally  rcmovetl  from  boisterous  mirth  on 
tho  one  hand,  and  dull  apathy  on  the  other.  One  of 
tho  chief  ainusenieuts  is  lisuttitig  to  the  reci(.itiuns 
or  songs  of  ifoets,  by  profr*sion,  who  travel  from  town  to 
town,  or  from  encanijUTienl  to  encampment,  after  the 
fashion  of  the  luuds  and  minstrels  of  tlochlc  l-iirt)|  e. 
accuiTi{ianylug  (lieir  verses,  usually  in  praise  uf  some 
native  hero,  with  the  ntbal^,  a kind  of  guitar.  Niebuhr 
aflirms,  ( f\tuagc  ru  AraUif,  ii.  p.  134.)  that  it  is  rerkoised 
scandalous  in  people  of  credit  to  practise  music  ; and 
Burckhardt  (A'o/es  on  Bi'doui/u,  p.  143.)  states,  that,  in 
most  districts,  slaves  only  perform  before  conqeiny. 
This  contempt  fur  instrumental  music  dues  nut,  how- 
ever, extend  to  vocal  itt-rformanccs : songs,  or  chanted 
poems,  form  the  great  oelight  of  the  Ar<ibs.  Love  odes, 
cloM’ly  re<embliiiK  the  sinitiar  prvtductiuus  uf  the  'Troba- 
duurs  and  rruvloclols  of  tlio  middle  ages,  are  in  every 
mouih.  Duicltiu  is  rcckomd  disgraceful  in  a man,  but 
a w oman  piq»^  hers4*lf  u{>oti  nuUiing  more  Uian  skill  in 
that  art.  Their  ordinary  amusements,  beyond  those 
now  mentioned,  arc  of  a sedentary  and  ioaolent  kind. 
The  military,  indeed,  aud  the  young  Bedouins,  practise 
the  Djireed,  and  other  warlike  sp<.>rls;  but  unless  par- 
ticularly excited,  the  Arab,  both  of  the  town  and  de^ert, 
employs  bis  loUure  In  smoking,  or  in  playing  games  of 
chance  — of  which  rbeis,  draughts,  and  cai^  arc  the 
principal.  1‘he  cards  in  use  ore  similar  to  tliose  of  the 
t.'hliH'so,  which  are  much  mure  numerous  than  those  of 
Europe  ; and  the  games,  also,  are  more  intricate  ojkI  in- 
volved. The  Mohamme<lan  law  prohibits  playing  for 
money,  but  this  prublblilon  is  ix>t  always  attended  to. 
(SiilHibr,  firvage  cn  Arabic,  tom.  1.  pp.  Hi  — LVi.  ; 
^wrctAii^r,  Ao/ci  ow  Btd.,  p.  202. ; Travtts,  1.  377.; 
Lord  / akntia,  vol.  U.  p.  All  public  occas'uns  are 

festivals  to  the  Arabs.  *i'hc  poorest  will  make  liU  mar- 
riage a gala  day;  tmt  the  greatest  family  festival  is 
that  uf  tlte  circumcision  of  an  Infant  : on  such  oc- 
casions the  greatest  elTorts  are  made  to  give  a h.-uid- 
sonie  cntertolnineut.  in  the  desert  it  U usually  so 
arningcd  tliat  ail  who  have  fotniiies  perform  the  cvre- 
mony  on  the  same  day,  which  is  r»nsequi*ntly  one  of 
fn-eot  festivity.  The  rclighiut  festivals  and  the  saints' 
da)i — which  are.  very  numerous — are  also  days  of  *p<->>t 
and  rejoicing.  On  su>  b vKcosiuni,  the  town  .\ral>s  afli-et 
great  sj  lenduiir  in  appearance,  oml  a person  would  rather 
be  thought  a thief  than  allow  one  of  his  equals  to  exceed 
him  in  hnen'.  The  ilodouin,  also,  on  such  occasions, 
loatls  hiv  wife  with  gf>ld  and  silk,  but  H'cms  little  ean  ful 
as  to  what  a]'[>earAnce  ho  may  make.  Ah  BiyaOinus 
that  the  pcoj'le  of  Mecca  are  the  dullest  and  most  me- 
loocholy  lie  ever  saw  ; that  M.elr  marriages  and  birtJis 
arc  utiaccnmnaniod  Vy  rejoicings,  aiuJ  that  the  arrival  uf 
tho  llo4lj  is  the  only  thing  that  rouses  them  frmii  their 
letlvargy : and  liiot  it  is  rather  an  Incentive  to  avarice 
tisan  iileosure.  {AU  B<y,  ii.  pp.  103.  til.  ; BujcLhardt, 
i.  p.  33^.  : Kotct  on  Bert.,  | p.  5(1.  .M.  147.  I4v)  Mu- 
bamnu-d  found  tbs*  slavc-inuV*  so  Qrmly  cstotduhed  in 
Arabia,  that  he  made  do  effort  to  aUdish  It ; and  llirough- 
out  thu  tH-ninsula  there  are  a great  nuinlx-r  uf  black 
slaves,  Afiicons.  or  the  desceUilanU  of  Afrieans,  or 
odved  roues,  beside*  A great  niiinlKr  of  free  bt.M  ks,  the 
otTsiiring  of  <*maiici|iat«-d  iiugim's.  Th«*  gr«'at  slave- 
dealers  are  the  Venuu  and  .>lo<cat  uvmhants,  who 
.innually  import  fresh  siippiie*  from  (he  <o.ut  of  Africa. 
In  thu  towns,  I's^Kiiaily  tliosc  o|  .he  Heiijas,  every  matt, 
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ilmoBt,  k(^pf  nn  AbywtolAn  mlctretii,  whom  II  it  rfcknnrd 
thainvrul  to  tvll ; ami  whom.  IT  she  bear  him  a rhUd.  he 
ffetieralljr  marries.  This  arrouDti  for  the  twarthy  cum* 
plexion  of  the  peuplu  of  Hcnljax.  The  male  slaves  and 
the  females,  nut  A^'ssinlan,  are  asitally  employed  in 
domestic  duties.  The  Dednulns  never  cohabit  with 
their  female  slaves  ; but  alter  a few  years  service  they 
ftivc  thorn  their  freedom,  and  marry  them  to  some  of 
their  own  coinplcaicm.  The  offspring  of  these  marriages 
are  free,  so  that  a vnst  number  of  these  block  naturalised 
Andis  are  spreail  orer  the  countrv.  The  emandp.it ed 
slave  possesses  all  Uio  rights  of  a (roe  Arab,  but  no  Uc- 
diiuiii,  male  or  female,  will  intermarry  with  the  rare,  so 
that  they  remain  a distinct  poipie.  discriminated  (ly  their 
colour  from  all  around  them.  They  have,  liuwever,  lost 
timrh  of  the  negro  appearance,  especially  the  woolly 
hair  and  thick  Up.  but  the  form  of  the  head  still 
bimri  witness  to  their  origin.  (■r<M*kand  Syrian  sUrt-s 
are  found  cuinraonly  enough  in  the  basars ; but  they 
are  not  regularly  supplied.  A native  Arab  is  by  birth 
a fri-eman  ; and  though,  In  most  rases,  the  condition 
of  tile  motlicr  fixes  that  of  her  offspring,  there  U no 
dltrcn*nce  betwivn  a man's  cliildrcn  by  his  Arab  wives 
whI  those  by  his  Abyssinian  slave.  Instances  of  harsh 
and  cruel  roasters  occur  (AU  B<‘y,  ii.  p.  U>3.),  but, 
gi-iieraily,  slaves  are  considered  as  part  oi  the  owner's 
Uinily : the  younger  ones  arc  instructed  with  their 
owiut’s  children  ; from  whom,  imlecd,  they  are  dlitin- 
guislied  only  try  a very  slight  dllTerenre  of  treatment, 
and  tim  performanre  of  some  menial  offices.  Ttiey 
are  protected  by  h>gal  provisions;  and  upon  a just 
ground  of  complaint  agunst  his  master,  the  (^udi  will 
order  a slave  to  be  sold.  Servility  Is  no  bar  to  official 
dignities  ; Indeed,  the  dolas,  or  gorcniors  of  towns,  are 
nut  unfret{ueiiily  Mdectod  fron.  slaves,  for  the  express 
reason  that  they  iadung  to  that  class  ; being  sup{>o«ett  to 
be  more  striclly  bound  to  their  masters’ Interest  than 
free  Arabs  of  noble  blocMl.  {Bttrcii/tar<U,l  pp.34:l,  MA  ; 
.Yules  tm  Bed..  IU3,  104. ; Aii  Bey.  Ii.  i>)i.  45.  U9. ; 
.V/eftwAr.  liet.  de  T^r.,[>ar.  I.  p.  91. ; Lord  faieMta,  vui. 
id.  pp.  3'.;K,  3‘/>.) 

Arabia,  if  united  under  one.  or  even  a few  govern, 
meins,  would  [lossesB  many  of  the  elements  of  |N>lillral 
power.  The  nature  of  its  soil  and  chraatc  has  always 
proved  a formidable  obstruction  to  foreign  invaders, 
while  the  cunqursti  of  the  immediate  successors  of  Mo- 
hanunetl  bear  witnc«s  to  the  effbet  that  the  combing 
o|HTation  of  Its  militar}'  energies  is  capable  of  producing, 
hplit  os  the  country  Is  into  some  nundreds  of  petty 
luvert'lgnlles,  this  effect  is  little  likely  to  bo  repeated. 
Thmigli  every  bedouin  is  by  birth  a soldier,  dreams 
of  roiK)iicst.  beyond  the  plunder  of  a camp  nr  caravan, 
rarely  disturb  his  Imagination  ; and  though  the  princes 
of  the  settled  districts  surround  themselves  with  regular 
troops,  they  employ  them  rather  to  avert  In.cmal 
trcai  hery  th.in  to  make  anv  attempt  at  foreign  aggran- 
diseineut.  Still,  however,  the  military  power  of  the 
Arabs  is  considerable.  In  Ihi.i,  the  prinrcs  opposed 
Mehtmiet  All  with  an  army  of  ‘.l5,ii(.S)  men  ; and  in  1803, 
the  Wahabee  chief  marched  against  the  same  potentate 
at  the  head  of  45,0tXl.  (/fwrcAAdrti/’s  p.  24H.  ; Ali 

Bty.  TraeeJji,  vol.  ii.  p.  11.1.)  ; and  though  unab'-e  to 
revent  the  establishment  of  tlic  Egy)»tlao  power  in  the 
Iftljaz,  they  delayed  it  for  some  years,  during  which 
they  more  tiian  onco  defeated  tlie  troops  of  the  I’acha, 
and  failed  at  last  ; more,  as  it  would  appc.'ir,  from  want 
of  concert  in  their  operations  than  from  want  of  force. 
It  should  be  remarked,  too,  that  Mclicniet  Ali  seems 
fnlly  salisthd  with  the  )x>sscssion  of  the  sea  ports  of  the 
Hedjjvs.  ami  the  holy  cities.  During  34  years  he  has 
made  no  attempt  to  extend  his  conquests ; btit  has 
sought  to  concUlAto  his  iieightxHirs.  and  his  new  suljects, 
by  enacting  laws  equally  favourable  to  both.  I'heiuIUn 
sheiiifufthe  lledjnr,  {vreviously  to  the  Egyiitian  con- 
quest. maintained  n guard  of  men  at  lljidda,  and 
urubahly  3.<X)0  or  4.UO0  more  in  the  oilier  towns  of  the 
lltHlJoz:  this  army  It  still  inaintiiin<d.  The  iman  of 
1 emeu  has  an  army  of  4.iiU0  or  S.uno  ir.en,  and  the  Iman 
of  Muscat,  one  of  about  1,(X)0.  'i'ho  smaller  sc'ttlcd 
»t.at<4  have  also  tiicir  military  forces,  but  no  return  of 
thfir  amounts  can  tw  obtained.  As  lieforc  ohserveti, 
every  bedouin  is  bri“d  a soldier  ; but  a very  gre^  differ. 
ciicc  rxitU  between  his  seiue  of  duty  to  his  sheikh  when 
cailevt  u)^Mm  to  allend  him  in  a prtHlaloryeX)wlition,  and 
when  calk'd  out  f<>r  the  piirposr's  of  national  warfare  — 
such,  for  instance,  as  a cunust  between  two  hostile  and 
powerful  tribi's.  Un  the  latter  ot*cailons.  the  hostile 
fheikhs  have  sometimes  marrht'd  each  at  the  head  ol 
.'•.OOU  men.  while  In  the  «k?suUnry  plundering  ex|>odi- 
tioni  50  or  (VJ  men  frequently  com]x»se  the  whole 
force.  Tlierc  is  a gre.nt  (illTercnce.  too.  in  the  conduct 
of  the  bedouin  in  these  cases.  Those  who  have  en* 
rounterod  him  in  his  roblier  character,  stigmatise  him 
as  rviwardly  ; and  it  ap]H*arv  (hat  if  he  foil  to  rffcct  his 
puriKvse  by  sufqtrise,  he  generally  declines  attacking  even 
a far  inferior  forct*  ; but  in  his  open  contests  with  the 
(uo  of  his  tribe,  no  soldier  is  bruver  ; though,  even  here. 


warfare  is  carried  on  at  a less  cost  of  htunan  life  than  I# 
most  other  countries.  (BurckMardt's  Sotet  tm  Bed.p 
pp.  76— H4.  166-177. 

The  bedtniin  attends  his  chief  much  In  the  fashion 
that  the  feodal  vassal  attended  his  liege  lord  during  the 
middle  ages  in  Eurn|ie.  He  arms,  equips,  and  cluthea 
himteif ; and  trusts  for  pay  to  his  share  of  booty.  The 
Wahabee  chief,  who  Is  cssrnlially  a Bedouin,  has  ln« 
deed  kept  on  foot  a large  body  of  mercenary  troops  ; 
but  thb  system  is  in  its  infancy  in  the  desert,  and  it  is 
doubtful  whether  it  will  survive  the  present  generation. 
The  Wohaliev  )>uwcr.  since  )815,  has  evidently  been  on 
the  decline.  In  the  settled  slates,  on  the  contrary,  the 
soldiers  are  all  merceDariot,  their  pay  being,  in  gene, 
ral.  ‘ii  dollars  evr  montb.  In  addition  to  rood,  arms* 
and  cfothlng.  'This  accounts  for  the  different  appear* 
ance  made  Iiy  an  army  of  bedouins,  and  one  belon^ng 
to  the  statv's  of  Yemen,  Muscat,  Itedjaa,  Ac.  The 
former  present  a motley  ap)>earance  as  to  arms  tod 
raulpment ; the  latter  have  the  same  arms  and  uniform, 
'fne  Bedouins  use  long  lances,  sabres,  and  short  crooked 
knives  ; and  shorter  lances,  for  the  footmen.  Clubs  ara 
very  minraun,  where  lances  (which  ore  never  of  home 
.inaimfociure)  cannot  be  procured : and  the  Dodouins 
have  several  kinds,  some  wholly  of  wood,  some  laden 
with  iron,  and  others  wholly  composed  of  the  Utter 
material.  Matchlocks  are  In  great  request,  but  nut 
very  plcntlfui  ; though,  when  ptMM^sed  of  one,  the  Be> 
douin  is  an  almost  uiu-rrlng  marksman.  He  has  not  yet 
learned  to  use  the  miukct.  and  if  he  get  one.  be  con- 
verts it  into  a matchlock.  The  pistol  la  a favourito 
weapon. 

Tne  soldiers  of  the  settled  states  arc  armed  with 
matchlocks,  and  the  long  crooked  knife,  called  Jambea. 
The  horsemen  carry  the  tong  lance,  but  the  shorter  one 
is  almost  unknown  out  of  the  desert.  The  Arabs  have 
DO  skill  in  working  heavy  artillery  ; cannon  are  never 
used  in  the  field,  and  the  few  pie^  mounted  in  the 
ril.'utels  are  served  by  Turks. 

A shield,  In  In.  in  diameter,  covered  with  ox  or  hip- 
popotamus hide,  is  a very  common  piece  of  defensive 
armour ; in  addition  to  wnicli,  coats  of  mail  are  worn 
whenever  they  can  be  procured.  An  iron  rap,  without 
a foiithcr,  iron  gloves,  and  sometimes  greaves  for  Ut« 
legs,  complete  the  costume  of  the  niall^  Arab.  I'his 
mode  of  equipment  Is,  however,  chiefiv  confined  to  the 
bedouins.  ()f  all  the  arms  in  use,  only  the  Jambea,  the 
clubs,  and  the  target,  are  of  home  manufacture  ; Uie 
lances  come  from  Syria  and  Persia,  the  sabres  prqfrtMedly 
from  Damascus,  (he  matchlock  from  Egypt,  Turkey, 
and  Europe,  and  the  coats  of  mail,  priuct)v^ly.  from 
Syria. 

It  is  a common  practice  for  all  Arabs,  mccept  merchants 
and  learncHi  prok'ssors,  to  go  armed.  The  jumlira  Is  the 
usual  weapon.  {Siebukr,  par.  II.  pp.  184— 19U. ; ffarrA- 
kartU't  Sutei.  30-33.  134.  13.1.  348.  • TraveU.  vol.  1.  pn. 
S38,  3.39. ; Aii  Iky,  ii.  pp.  109—115. ; Lvrd  t'akniia,  IL 
p.  348.,  Hi.  p.  3‘39.) 

AgricuUure.  — The  nature  of  the  soil  restricts  the 
ursults  of  till'  agriculturist  to  particular  localities,  and 
is  return  varies  materially  in  different  parts  of  the  pe- 
ninsula. In  Oman,  the  better  sort  of  wheat,  even  when 
the  season  has  been  peculiarly  rainy,  will  not  return  more 
tiuu  10  for  1;  nor  the  dhouri^  (a  coarse  kind  of  barley) 
more  than  13  for  I ; while  in  the  most  fertile  parts  of 
Yimien,  wheat  is  sold  tu  yield  sometimes  as  much  as  50 
tiim's  the  seed,  imd  the  return  for  the  dhourrab,  it  is 
affinne-d,  amounts  to  l.'iO,  30U,  and  sometimes  even  400  for 
1.  Bui  statements  like  tlicte,  being  liable  to  extreme 
exaggeration,  must  be  rect'ivcd  with  cousiderable  scep- 
tirisin  ; (hough,  as  the  dliuurriiih  yields,  in  tliis  district,  3 
and  even  3 crops  in  the  year,  the  accounts  of  Us  extreme 
pnxlurtivencss  are  not  so  very  extravagant  as,  at  first 
sight,  they  sei'm  to  be.  (A'lcA^r,  l*ei.  de  fAr.,  par.  i. 
135.) 

The  TohaitUi  of  Yemen,  whenever  Us  arid  soil  is  natu- 
rally. or  ran  be  arliflriaiiy  irrigateti.  is  pleulifnlly  sown 
with  dhourraii.  I'hc  plough  Is  dragged  in  every  direction 
over  the  field,  till  the  rartli  is  well  broken  and  completely 
mixed.  The  sower  fmlows  llie  plough,  and  casts  the 
seed  into  the  Airrow,  ns  it  is  formed,  the  return  of  Uie 
dough  covering  the  grain . In  alKMit  8 w<Hrks  the  dhourrah 
* fit  (or  the  rea|KT  ; but  as  the  tanner  wishes  the  corn 
tt)  be  extremely  ripe  and  dry  before  U is  gathered.  It 
remains  standing  a week  or  two  lungt'r.ami  then  is  pulled 
up  by  the  roots.  As.  by  this  prixvas,  a considerable 
qmuttUy  of  the  dry  seed'  is  slu'd,  tiic  plonsh  is  again 
)va»scd  over  the  ground,  and,  in  about  10  weeks,  a second 
crop  is  prtxluced,  which,  being  gathered  in  the  same  way 
os  the  first,  is,  as  before  stated,  nut  unfrcqucntly  foilomed 
by  a third. 

The  plough  is  of  the  rudest  dctcripiion,  and  even  this 
cannot  be  list'd  on  the  mountain  side  ; tlie  Utter  Ivlug 
illltHl  by  means  of  an  iron  hoe,  or  rather  pickaxe.  Tlirst', 
with  tiHjU  of  piiinilivc  construction  for  cutting  rhanneU 
in  till'  fields  and  gardens,  and  for  forming  Ivanks  nr  dikes 
to  preserve  the  water,  complete  the  scanty  list  of  ogri- 
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tfattural  Implements.  When  the  com  U to  be  thrashed 
the  Arabs  place  U in  two  rows,  ear  to  ear ; a Larire  »f<»no 
ii  then  dr.awn  over  it  by  two  oxen,  «n  that  the  (Train  it 
rather  crushetl  than  Iw.aten  out  of  the  huikt.  A tratrr. 
mill  would  be  an  oiiumaly  in  a country  where  there  are 
harvtlr  any  ttreami ; but.  with  the  exception  of  one  or 
two,  lately  intrrxlueed  into  the  Hodjax  i>y  the  K/yptiant, 
there  are  no  wIndiuUls  in  Araiiia.  'I'ha  corn,  when 
ready  to  be  (tround,  it  placM  bt*twccn  two  ttonet.  of 
widch  the  uppermost,  if  imall,  U turned  by  the  tuiid ; If 
larire,  it  It  worked  by  an  ox  or  ast.  {SicbuAr,  por.U. 

р.  I^J.) 

Uut,  notwithstanding  thU  nide  state  of  agriculture, 
such  i*  the  fertility  of  llie  .S.  parts  of  Arabia,  that  they 
not  ottly  BU[»pIy  com  for  their  own  consumption,  but  for 
that  uf  the  greater  part  of  the  other  districts,  and  of  the 
wandering  tribes  of  the  desert-  The  Hedjax  it.  howercr, 
almost  wholly  di-{K*mtant  on  siipplU*«  from  RgypC. 
f'ltlmiia.  Hi.  et  seq. ; Alt  o<*y,  ii.  46.  101,  Istc. } A?»e- 
buhr,  par.  11.  30*i — 3<17.) 

With  the  exception  of  the  Mordan  tribes,  none  of  the 
Tle«iouin«  imxldte  with  tillage;  while  the  busiiu^ss  of  the 
dairy  and  ]>a<turagc  are  almost  equally  unknown  among 
the  settled  population.  The  Bedouin  depends  upon  (lie 
Anhof  the  towns  and  villages  for  his  corn  and  rlolhlng  ; 
the  latter  uptin  the  former  fur  his  cattle  and  part  of  bU 
butter,  in  the  dirliion  of  rural  labour,  the  po*toral 
portion  thus  falls  to  the  Bedouin.  He  is  a shopherd, 
though  a warlike  one  ; and  now,  as  in  the  days  of  Abra* 
h.iin.  he  counts  his  we.dtli,  not  by  hit  silver  or  gold 
(though  of  them  he  is  by  no  means  negligent),  but  by 
the  number  uf  his  Hocks  and  herds,  and  especially  his 
camels.  The  same  number  of  there  animals,  which 
Would  In  one  part  (lie  desert  constitute  their  proprie- 
tor a rich  man.  in  another  would  mark  him  as  comtuira- 
tlvelr  p<Mir.  The  tribes  of  poir  Bedouins  are  those  who 
inluibit  (he  mountiUiious  cmintry,  where  the  camels  Und 
little  foKl.  and  arc  not  very  prnllHc.  Among  these,  the 
p<j<M’s«ornf  10  camels  Is  reckone<l  wealthy,  while  in  the 
pl.-iiiis  of  Netlsjcni,  some  sht-ikhs  hare  as  many  as  3no.  and 
no  one  with  less  than  30  or  4U  is  reckoned  in  easy  clrciim- 
stinces.  In  the*  fertile  p.arts  of  Nedsjeil,  are  some  of  the 
best  p-tstures  in  the  world,  and  the  camels  bred  there  are 
preferred  by  the  town  .4rsb».  These  (dains  also  produce 
the  finest  horses,  and  with  tiicm  tlic  town  popuUtlim  Is 
sui>|)H«  d.  The  wealth  of  the  Be«l<>uln  depends,  however. 
upHHi  many  coiitingrncii^  : not  only  Is  he  liable  to  i>e 
strlppsnl  by  some  more  powerful  tribe,  but  dlwaw  among 
hit  herds,  or  profuse  hospitality,  frequently  rrilurc  him 
to  poverty,  ills  Hiu-st  pastures  also  sometimes  fail,  de- 
pending as  they  do  upon  the  rainy  season,  ami  being 
utiprovidiHl  with  indepc'Ddent  means  of  irrigation. 
Should  (he  rain  fail,  hrrtkvge  also  fails,  and  the  Ilcilouiu 
never  i*>ok*  for  more  than  tliree  «»r  four  successive  years 
of  plenty,  and  considers  himself  fortunate  if  he  pats  ten 
without  encountering  absolute  famine.  (Burckhardl, 
Sotfs  rm  the  and  \yahaby$,  pp.39— '42.  I33»141. 

Tritffls,  voi.  il.  pp.  -100—402.) 

Jdam  facturti.  — These  are  at  a lower  ebb  In  Arabia 
th.m  tn  |*orhftps  any  other  semi-clvin«cil  country. 
Among  the  Dmlouins,  two  or  three  blacksmiths,  and  a 
few  saddlers,  arc  the  only  arti«ts  : they  are  not  mem- 
bers of  the  tribe  for  which  they  labour,  but  natives  of 
the  neighbouring  towns  and  villages.  The  Bcxioulns 
reg.ard  them  .as  an  In'eriifr  r.-ice,  and  would  feel  di  gn<h-d 
were  any  individual  of  their  tribe  to  gi'e  his  daughter  in 
marriage  to  one  of  them.  It  is  rurlou«,  however,  (hat 
while  they  thus  reg.ird  the  «crTlce  of  tlielr  hones  (their 
greatest  pride)  as  a menial  occupation,  tiiev  should 
themselves  unscrupulously  perform  other  works,  which 
Bp)>rar  to  us  quite  of  os  low  a character.  The  businesK’t 
of  dyeing  and  i-anning  are  pcrfonnixl  wliolly  bj-  the  men. 
The  Bedouin  women  wrare  the  coverings  oi  tents  and 
the  h.vgs  fur  holding  provisions,  of  the  hair  of  g«Mi(s  and 

с. vtnels,  hut  the  manufacture  of  tent -covers  Is  coiifin^-d  to  I 
the  mountainous  regions,  where  goats  alMtund.  their  hair  I 
iK-liig  exrUulTely  UM'd  for  that  jiurjmse.  {t'lintf,  Stit. 
Hin..  Ilh.  vl.  rap.  p.  I W.)  The  Arab  loom  is  a very 
primitive  machine.  Spinning  is  performitl  by  the 
♦wen,  b«-ing  the  only  donn*»lic  occU|iation  which  they  do 
not  spuru.  {Burdtkardt't  A'u/t'S  on  Btd-,  pp.  37—30. 
ISM.) 

These  are  all  the  arts  or  m.amifartiires  practised  among 
the  Betlouins ; and  the  standard  seems  scarcely  higher 
in  the  towns.  It  It  true  th.-it  gold  and  silver  ornanimU 
are  manufactured  in  Yemen  : but  by  Jews  and  Banian 
Indians.  Kven  the  money  which  is  cnhuHl  in  that  dis- 
trict (and  there  Is  none  coined  in  any  other),  is  the  work 
of  the  former  ; and  the  only  watchmaker  who  ever  set- 
tled in  the  country,  was  a Turk.  Of  ni.vchlnery,  there  is 
next  to  none.  Some  rude  sorts  of  arms  are  ma<ie  in 
Yemen,  as  the  crooked  knife, JowA'-n.  and  a very  infrrlor 
m.vtrhiock.  There  are  also,  In  Yemen,  several  looms 
for  the  ra.muf.vctnre  of  coorso  linen  : and  this,  like  the 
hair  and  wool-weaving  among  the  itetlouins,  forms  by 
far  the  m«Ht  Imnorlaui  of  all  their  Induslri.ai  occupathms. 
borne  woollen  cVjths  arc  also  worco  ; but  tills  maouXoc- 


ture  is  much  lets  extraitve  than  the  fonner.  7*here  la, 
or  was,  .1  glass-houM  at  Mocha.  (.WAwAr,  par.  U. 
pp.  |wt— |<jo.)  hi  Djidda,  out  of  224  shops,  HurckhardC 
eimmcrat('«  only  twelve  in  which  any  thing  is  made : the 
others  are  all  places  of  sale,  and  chludy  for  articles  of 
food  or  luxury.  The  12  manufacturefs  ore,  4 tailors* 
S sandol-makcrs  (all  Kgrptlant).  2 turners,  and  1 ».a(ch- 
maker ; who,  like  his  fellow  craftsmen,  formerly  residing 
Id  Yemen,  Is  a Turk.  These,  with  a few  blacksmiths, 
silversmiths,  and  carpenters  (mostly  Fgyptiajis),  cunstU 
tuto  all  Ihu  artisans  of  Djldd-i.  (BureJiMardt'M  Traftlt, 
viil,  I.  pp.  47— H4.)  In  the  holi(*st  of  Che  holy  cities, 
Mecca,  not  a man  can  be  found  capable  of  forging  a lock 
or  key.  The  slip|>ers  and  sandals  in  common  use.  are 
brought  from  Kgrnt  and  Constantinople;  and  the  only 
attempts  at  tnamiuu.'tures  arc  conHn^  to  the  construc- 
tion of  rude  matchlocks.^umAiar.  and  lancr-heods,  In. 
getber  with  vessels  of  cop|>cr  and  tin.  In  which  the  pil- 
grims carry  away  the  w.iter  of  the  holy  well,  xtfiwzciif. 
{Burckhardt'i  Trards,  1.  343. ; AU Itry,  H.  i/9,  100.)  In 
Oman,  the  only  manufactures  are  sashes  and  turbans  of 
silk  or  cotton,  the  abba,  or  Arab  cloak  uf  wool  or  camel’s 
hair,  a coarse  kind  of  cotton  canvass,  arms  of  a very  rude 
descrtptii'ii.  earthen  jars,  called  murtaban,  and  gunpou  - 
dcr.  ( h'raxt  r't  Journey  into  KhoroMan,  p.  IH.) 

At  Suez,  llodelda,  Mc»cha,  and  Muscat,  some  of  the 
vessels  are  construcred  in  which  the  Arabs  carry  on 
their  roasting  and  Indian  trade.  Till  within  these  few 
years,  ship-building  was  carried  on  at  Djidda  also  (/f/f 
/fey,  il.  4.S.) ; but  though  it  be  still  a very  important 
shipping-station,  no  vessels  of  any  kind  arc  now  nuilt  at 
it,  and  It  is  with  dilBcuity  that  means  are  found  of  even 
repairing  a ship  or  boat.  {.Burckkar<U'$Trar(ls,i.AZ.) 
Toe  want  of  wood,  in  Arabia,  lays  the  shipwright  under 
peculiar  disadvantagrs.  'Tbt*  Umber  u»^  in  Sues  is 
felled  in  the  woods  of  .Asia  Minor,  conveyed  up  the  Nile 
to  Cairn,  and  thence,  overland,  to  its  place  uf  destination. 
When  ships  were  built  at  Djidda,  tne  timber  came  by 
the  same  route  ; and  It  may  U*  presumed  that  its  further 
transit,  by  the  H«l  Sea.  from  Suez  rendered  it  too 
ro-Uy.  In  Mocha  and  Hodeida  a p,irt  of  the  timtier  it 
procured  fVom  the  mountain-sides  of  Y’cmen,  but  Iho 
reater  |>ortlon  is  Imported  from  the  coast  of  Africa. 
Burckknrdt'a  Trardu,  i.  42—49.) 

The  sliips  of  the  Arabs,  excepting  those  of  Muscat, 
which  are  of  a very  siipn  lot  description,  are  extremely 
rude  and  simple.  Those  called  dowt  arc  the  largest, 
and  are  the  only  perform  the  voyage  to  India, 

{Burckhardr$  TraeeU,  i.  43.) 

The  unskllfiitnesB  of  the  Arab  seamen,  with  the 
clumsy  nature  of  their  dnwi,  rrntk'r  shipwrecks  of  very 
frequent  occurreni'c.  Ali  Bey  was  wrecked  on  his 
voyage  from  Suez  to  Djidda.  and  again  on  his  return 
from  Djhkia  to  Suet  (TrnvfU,  H.  34.  164.);  and  he 
affirms,  that  not  a year  passes  without  several  vcttrls 
being  totally  lost,  and  many  more,  more  or  lest  in- 
jured; so  that  ships  arc  alw.vys  being  built  or  reyvoiK'd* 
without  increasing  the  ai'tuol  number  employed  in  tho 
coasting  trade  (ll.  4!S.)  That  number  is,  however, 
considerable;  the  shins  belonging  to  Djidda  only 
amount  to  2S0;  and  It  is  estimatesi  that  about  as  ninny 
belong  respectively  to  Suet,  HtKieida,  and  Mocha. 
(Burckhardt's  Trapflt,  1.  42. ; A/i  Bfu,  ii.  4fi.)  Many 
of  these  ships  are  purchased  at  Doml>ar  and  ahiscat ; 
the  vessels  of  the  latter  being  very  suiMTior  to  tho‘o  of 
the  Ki'd  Sea.  and  their  navigators  much  liefore  the  sailors 
of  Yemen  in  energy  and  skill.  {See  Mi‘s<  at.) 

The  t»r»t  houses  of  the  Arabs  are  built  of  stone,  or,  if 
upon  the  coast,  of  iiiadrcpfire  and  coral.  This  latter 
material  is  of  such  a nature  that  It  rapidly  decomposes 
when  expo«e«l  tn  the  weather.  In  other  parts  they  use 
a tun-burnt  brick  with  little  or  no  lime,  so  that  constant 
care  is  mr«“«ary  to  prevent  the  Introduction  of  mots'* 
ture,  the  tropical  rains  bringing  with  them  sure  de- 
stnictlnn  to  the  negler(ed  huildiiigi  of  an  Arab  town, 
quickly  r<'during  them  to  a heap  of  rubbish ; and  as  tho 
womlm  mnieriaU  very  wton  vajilih  In  a country  where 
wood  Is  extremely  scarce,  the  very  ruins  of  many  cities, 
formerly  cek-bratt^  fur  thiir  maguldccncc  and  grandeur, 
m.*iy  now  be  sought  for  In  vain.  Kven  In  towns  that  ore 
popolouB,  and  stirring  with  activity,  many  houses  arc 
railing  rapidly  to  decay  ; and  while  no  part  is  old.  many 
parts  are  dilapidated  and  ruinous:  yet  an  Aral>  town, 
on  the  first  approach  to  it,  appears  handsome  and 
picturesque;  tne  houses,  likt*  those  ali  over  the  Kast* 
are  flnt-mnfi?d.  and  among  tiu-m  rise,  here  and  there, 
the  doine-covert'd  tombs,  called  kvbat,  which,  with  the 
tap«‘Hng  minarets  of  the  mosques,  give  to  the  whul« 
outline  an  air  of  variert*  and  elegance.  Every  good 
house  exhiblU  a sorU'S  of  gaudy  latliivs  to  its  windows  ; 
and  many  of  them  are  om-vnientiHl  w iih  fanciful  dt'slgns 
in  white  itocco.  Most  of  the  gateways  have  pniinted 
arches ; and  the  general  character  of  the  ornamental 
architeciure  is  not  very  dissimilar  to  the  Dothic.  Tb« 
m<»sques  are  square  Imtldings,  or  rather  parallelograms, 
without  much  external  iHauty,  except  their  tail  and 
slender  lulnorcU,  wbkb  alway-s  1*8^1  Uhl  grace> 
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ful ; btit  thdr  Interior  frequmtljr  diipUn  much  UtlfUl 
worlunanfliip.  1'ha  great  moaoue  at  Morca  contains 
more  than  .SOO  columns  and  pilasters  of  very  areat 
beauty.  The  bouses  of  the  boorer  classes  are  of  the 
roost  vretrhM  description,  iluts  composed  of  wicker 
work  or  date-tree  Icartw,  corered  ou  the  inside  with 
mats.  and.  sometimes,  on  the  iMUsldc  with  a little  clay ; 
huddled  toget  ter.  and  hardltr  sufficient  to  afford  a 
Writer  from  the  weather.  These  circumstances,  with 
the  6llh  cnllectcd  in  the  unnared  itreeli.  and  nerer 
remoT4’d.  Impress  the  mind  or  a European  with  a sense 
uf  utter  desolation  and  misery. 

No  rmtaini  of  the  fine  Saracenic  architecture  of  the 
middle  agi-s  are  found  in  Arabia ; singular  as  it  may 
appear.  th.at  a people  who  hare  left  the  traces  of  their 
skill  In  this  art  in  every  Land,  from  Mesopotamia  to 
S}vain,  should  |x>4te«s  no  trace  of  it  in  tnetr  native 
country.  The  (KTisliable  nature  of  building  materials 
In  Arabia  may  a«*eoutit  f-jr  this  fact,  for  even  the  holr 
movjuc  at  Mecca  has  umirrgoiie  so  many  rep^rs  that  ft 
may  w regarded  as  a modern  structure  ; but  it  is  much 
more  probable  that,  while  the  .Arab  conquerors  caught 
the  love  of  arts  and  sciences  from  the  enervated,  but 
refined,  nations  suMued  by  them  In  their  headlong 
career  of  conquest,  those  arts  and  sdcnc<“s  did  not  tiiul 
their  way  into  the  |>enin9ula,  and  that  archJleclure,  like 
tlie  rest,  never  d>>urished  within  its  limits. 

The  Arabs  use  no  levels  In  llu-ir  buildings,  con- 
se<|iieiitly  their  it  >ors  are  very  uneven;  and,  notwlUi> 
standing  Uie  heat  of  their  climate,  they  have  a very  l»ad, 
or.  rather.  likta  of  ventilation.  Tiie  large  ventilators, 
placed  on  the  hou*c>tops  in  Egypt,  and  which  dilTUse  a 
current  i>f  air  through  all  tlie  lower  apartment*,  are 
totally  unknown,  lu  many  places  the  wind'iws  are 
com|xucd  of  transparent  stone,  built  into  the  walls,  and. 
cmvsequently,  incapable  of  opening.  {tiHrfkkartU'$ 
Trafft$,  I.  17— Ti.  l.AA.  l<>-244.  ; 11.  l.W  ytj.  *c. ; 

Ah  /A-v.  ii.  3d.  4:1.  104.  161—174.  ; Imt4  i cU  ntia,  li. 

34h— ; Fraatr,  7.  h.) 

l\>mmrrcf.  — Owing  to  the  situation  of  Arabia, 
nearly  aurrounded  by  the  sea.  and  orcupylog^  a* 
it  were,  a coniral  position  between  Kuroy»c.  .Asia,  and 
Africa,  it  has  always  enjoved  a conoid*  rable  trade, 
which,  in  hater  ages,  hu  Wen  materially  promoted 
by  the  report  of  pilgrims  to  the  h«»ly  cities.  The 
h.i  ljl.«.  indeed,  are  expressly  authorised  by  the  Prophet 
to  combine  commercial  pursuits  with  the  p<-rformance 
of  a religious  duty  ( Koran,  chap.  ii.  Sale) ; and  a great 
aroount  of  business  is.  rons«<}uent)y,  transacted  at  Mecca, 
during  the  fK*rlod  that  the  pdgrlms  remain  in  that  city. 
With  the  exception  of  coff-re,  ami  a few  other  articles  of 
inferior  Impirtance.  Arabia  has  but  little  native  pro- 
duce to  exiKvrt.  Its  tra»le.  therefore,  is,  and  always 
has  principally  otic  of  (ran«it.  flreai  uuantlllcs  kA 
romniodiib'S  .ire  armu.sliy  brought  to  Djiiida.  Mi'cco. 
Muscat,  ami  its  other  rntrepvHs.  from  Turkey.  IVrsla, 
Africa,  Indi.'i,  the  Indian  Islands,  Eur«*j>e.  Ac.,  partly  by 
caravans,  but  prlncipully  by  ships : such  i*arts  of  tnese 
as  are  not  wanted  f«*r  home  consumption,  being  dis- 
tribut('«l  among  the  pilgrims  and  merchants,  are  by  them 
cotiveyevl  away  by  sea  nr  land,  as  the  c.i*e  may  be.  The 

Seal  centres  uf  Arabian  trade  are  Djidds.  Mocha,  and 
uvrat.  The  first  is  the  |*ort  of  Mecca,  and  also  the 
principal  channel  Ibroiigh  which  the  regular  trade  be- 
tween the  Hedjax  and  Egypt  is  carried  on  ; the  fcirmer 
being  principally  depen’tout  upon  the  latter  for  its  sup- 
plies of  corn.  Since  the  te.al  for  pllgriina^’o  has  begun 
to  aixate  in  the  Moh-vumedon  world,  the  trmle  of  Arabia 
h.ts  considerably  decreawl ; but  it  is  still  carried  on  to 
a greater  extent  than  would  rewUly  be  suujiosjhJ.  con- 
sidering the  limited  amount  of  its  population  and  pro- 
dnctlniis.  Mocha  it  the  principal  s«*al  of  the  coffre 
tragic,  though  Loheia  has  of  late  years  made  some 
powerful  attempts  at  rivalry;  and  Musc.at  ha*  recently 
risen  to  very  coni'ldcrablo  eminence  lu  a sea  port  and 
•♦•at  of  the  carrying  tra»le.  particularly  with  India  and 
the  countries  round  the  l*e;sian  tJulph.  (Uurckhttrai't 
Trae,l$.  1.  ; Alt  Hm,  li.  101—107. ; Fraser,  16. ; 

J.ord  I'alcntitt.  U.  370.  : Si^bukr,  par.  II.  p.  Ib3.  Sec 
also,  lliiouv,  Moi  ns,  Musi  at.  Ac.) 

Latrs,  Crimes,  and  Fanithmenlt.  The  laws  of  .Arabia 
are  ihoH*  of  a primitive  pe<»ple  umler  a patriarchal  go- 
vernment. The  civil  laws,  founded  upon  the  Koran,  are 
.-ulmiiiistercd  by  cadis,  dbtlngulshed  by  their  eX|wrrlence 
in  the  custoini  of  the  nation.  ImU  to  whom  a know  bilge 
of  the  arts  of  readmg  and  lertlinf!  it  not  always  Indts- 
nrn» aide.  It  should  ii*  ob*crvi*d,  however,  that  lh«-  Arab 
Judges  are  of  two  kind* ; the  Cadi-el-feriaa  fjudge  of 
cusio-niry  law),  and  the  (■<»rfi'-<'/-s4cryrw  (jmlge  of  writ- 
ten law).  the  l.itter  Wing  more  common  in  what  are 
rdliHi  the  Turkish  towns  (that  is.  in  towns  governnl  l*y 
TvtrkUh  law),  titan  in  tliosc  where  the  iimnixed  customs 
of  .Arali4u  exist.  Written  pUaditigv  are  mil.  however, 
unknown,  even  In  pure  Arnh  Iviwus  ; butjirerrdeiit*  (In 
some  rases,  |M‘rho|>s.  mimed  to  a rn«ie  fiirm  of  codifi- 
ration)  seem  to  form  the  prtix  il  not  the  only  guide, 
tu  an  .Arab  jud;;c'»  detisum.  The  sovereign,  whellitr  lie 


be  mofuurh  of  a state,  or  aheikh  of  a Bedouin  tribe,  U 
only  prcaldeiit  of  the  tribunal  of  justice;  he  cannot  de. 
cldu  a case,  either  civil  or  crimlual ; every  one  must  be 
referred  tu  the  proper  tribunal ; and  the  sovereign  pos- 
sesses no  power  of  reversing  its  <l«visiun.  But  this  pro- 
tection from  despotic  power  is.  In  the  towns,  merelr 
apparent ; for,  as  the  sovereigu  names  the  cadis  aou 
dismisses  them  at  pleasure,  they  regard  themselves 
simply  as  his  officers,  and  never  dream  of  pronouncing  a 
senleiire  of  which  he  disarproves.  Among  the  Ueduulns, 
however,  the  office  of  cadi  Is  elective,  and  the  sheikh  has 
no  infiuence  In  the  appointment.  (A‘r>6iiAr,  par.  ii. 
pp.  IMU.  Ac.  ; BurckkarAt,  Sotei  om  pp.  6;^.  Ac.) 

Capital  punishments  are  very  rare : being  inflicted  only 
for  blast  hemy,  and  conjugal  infidelity  in  womni.  The 
blasphemer  is  haogcvl ; the  unchaste  wife,  if  her  auilt  be 
untipiivocally  proved,  has  her  throat  cut  ; and.  by  an 
unheard  of  refincmciu  of  atrocity,  her  father  or  brother 
is  cDmjwlled  to  be  her  executioner.  This  detestable 
barbarity  is,  however,  rarely  |>crpetrated  ; fur  the  mar- 
riage tie  being,  on  the  part  ^ the  husband,  of  very  easy 
dissolution,  he  ecocrally  prefers  sending  bis  offending 
snoujir  l>ack  to  her  family,  merely'  assigning  as  a reason 
(not  she  dues  nut  suit  him.  (.NiV6uAr,  par.  1,  p.  21.  ; 
Durkhardt,  SutrsonJied.,  p.  63.)  Cunniral  punishments 
arc  almost  unknown.  The  immemorial  usage  is  to  award 
a iiecuulory  fine,  whatever  may  be  the  iiatiire  of  thu 
crime.  Every  offence  has  its  nscertalned  mulct,  even  to 
murder  ; but.  In  this  rase,  the  friends  uf  the  deceased  are 
not  compelled  to  take  the  cuin|>i*n*atl»n,  iMdng,  by  the 
law  of  7anr.  or  blood  revenge,  allowed  to  uke  the  Life 
of  the  homicide,  or  that  of  any  of  hls  rcUtluns  wlihin  the 
fi*urih  degree.  If.  however,  the  fine  he  accepted,  the 
Koran  expressly  provides  fur  the  satety  of  the  inunkTcr. 
(Koran,  chap.ll.  p.  21- ; K’iebuAr,  I'uv.  i.  pp.  2H— 31.  ; 
littreihariU's  Sote*  on  Avf , (>p.  H4— Kb.)  Insulting  ex- 
pressions, arts  of  violence,  hnwert-r  lUglit,  and  the  in- 
fliction of  wounds,  have  each  their  respective  tariff  of 
fines  i and  it  sumelimes  happens  that,  in  the  course  of  a 
quarrel,  mutual  ofleiu'es  huvlng  btH*n  ctimmitUil,  the 
codt's  sentence  is  a curious  speclmonof  striking  a Ladancc. 
Ilurckhar«it  (Safes  on  Hed.,  p.7i.)  affords  an  instance 
of  this.  **  liuklijT  callixl  DJ0I.U)  d Djolaii  returned 
the  insult  by  a blow  upon  Uokbyt's  arm  ; then  Bokhyt 
cut  Updan's  shoulder  with  a kuife.  Bukbyt  owes  to 
PJolan.  therefore. 

I'or  the  intuUing  expression  - . 1 sheep. 

Kor  wounding  him  In  tbo  shoulder  - 3 camels. 
DJolan  owes  to  ihikh)^, 

E<ir  the  blow  u|)on  the  arm  - - I camel. 

Bemain  due  to  Djohin,  2 c-imcls  and  1 ibevn  ^ 

The  killing  of  a watch-dog  is  tvaid  for  by  tdaclng  In 
the  earth  a sdek  as  long  as  the  dog.  from  tall  tu  snout, 
and  this  stick  the  offoixh  r is  obligcil  to  cover  with  wheat, 
as  a satisfaction  to  the  owner. 

The  decisions  of  (he  cadis  arc  genprally  founded  upon 
the  amount  of  (eslimony  Lefiire  tliem ; but,  if  there  l>e  d<» 
witnesses,  tiiedefcmlant  is  callevi  upon  tu  expurgate  him- 
si'if  by  oath,  'llie  Judicial  oaths  vary  in  sanctity  and 
solemnity;  and  if  the  accused  swear,  by  the  one  pro- 
|K>s<'d,  to  hls  innocence,  he  is  considered  as  acquitted. 
.An  ordt-ai,  not  very  diaiimilar  to  that  formerly  pn*vail- 
ing  in  Kuro|w.  exists  in  Ar*vbia.  It  cunsitts  of  heating 
an  iron  sjHxm  re<i-liot,  and  calling  on  (he  arcusnl  party 
to  lick  It.  If  hr  escx|ic  w Ithout  injury,  he  is  accounted 
iniux'eiit ; if  otberwUe,  guilty.  Durckhar<lt  Is  o>thodox 
enough  to  dcch-irc,  that  persons  have  bevm  known  to  lick 
the  brskaa  (red-hot  s|><K>n)  2«  time*,  with  |>erfecl  iui- 
punlly!  (Sot.  on  Hed.,  p.  fib.) 

Though  rohliers  be  accounted  any  thing  but  infamouf, 
those  delecti-d  in  the  fact  arc  very  severely  punished.  In 
this  case,  the  rLiblier  is  kept  in  close  confinement  (among 
the  Ihnlmiins.  io  a hole  dug  in  the  earth.)  and  very  scan- 
tily frd.  till  he  fix  the  terms  oi  ransom  with  hls  raptor, 
nr  till  be  contrive  to  make  hit  escape.  This  is  a strictly 
legal  method  of  pr'<recding  ; the  right  of  detention  btdng 
iodgt-d,  tiy  custom,  in  the  person  of  the  captor ; and  even 
the  mode  uf  treatment  is  so  well  ascertained,  that  it  1* 
scarcely  ever  dep-arled  from. 

Among  the  H4-d<vulns.  the  customs  of  tVasy  and  Dak- 
knl  have  all  the  force  of  law  in  other  c**imtries  ; by  lh« 
first,  an  Arab  family  binds  itself  (o  l*e  the  protector  of 
auotb''v.  and  this  utdigation,  oner  und<Tt.iken.  descends 
through  all  the  gmeratiuus  of  both.  There  is  no  Arab, 
from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  hut  has  his  irasy,  or 
giiani;an  ; and  the  duly  of  protection  inferreni  from  (hls 
character,  is  among  the  must  sacred  recognised  in 
Arabl.t. 

By  (he  law  of  dakkeit,  a person  in  actual  danger,  who 
can  touch  another,  or  even  any  thing  with  w hlch  tliat 
other  is  in  contact,  or  can  hit  him  by  spitting  or  throw- 
ing a stone  at  him,  at  the  sanm  time  exclaiming.  .4m« 
dakkeihik,  " I ant  thy  prvrtected.”  acquires  a right  to 
the  protection  w birh  he  seeks,  ami  whirh  is  always  ar- 
eofihd  to  the  fullest  extent.  Kven  a detected  thief,  if 
he  can  toui-h  anyone  in  his  captor's  lent  (cxcrjrt  th« 
captor  himscll),  becomes  safe,  for  which  icason  b«  U 
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bcHind  hand  and  f«>ot,  and  braten,  till  hr  agrrrt  to  re- 
noiiftce  the  daJkkril  for  that  dar.  It  i*  for  thit  n*akuii, 
too,  that  he  U tuli*oauent1r  buried  alife,  ai  it  wrru  ; fur 
•botild  he  become  tne  daiAeii  of  any  one,  hi»  right  to 
freedom  !■  iminedUtely  allowed,  and  he  U treatini.  in 
every  n.'«|)ect,  like  a newly  arrived  fueat  in  the  tent  of 
hii  late  enemy.  Th're  U only  one  ofl^dcr  to  whom  the 
privilege  of  dakhnt  !•  refiiMHl,  namely,  the  thief  released 
u^n  the  n>vponiibllltyof  some  third  partv,  if  he  thouM, 
wWn  at  Uliertr.  refuse  to  satisfy  his  bail.  Under  such 
cirrumstances,  ne  is  pmriaimetl  traiior,  and  loses  all  the 
privilege  in  question  ; in  fact,  becomes  outlawed.  The  . 
daikfii  docs  not  apply  to  a Itomldde  under  the  tkar.  I 
{Burckkardt,  Sote$  on  Bfdoutm,  pp.74,  7b.  tti — 100.  I 
IH'2.)  I 

Though  polygamy  be  allowed  by  the  Moliammodan  i 
Uw,  in  practice  it  Is  by  no  mruns  general.  Few  men.  | 
of  moderate  fortunes,  have  more  than  one  wife;  and 
many,  even  of  the  highest  rank,  slmilarlv  confine  them- 
self os.  — iStebtiAr,  i>ar.  1.  n.CA. ; BHrckAardt.  Sot.  on 
flrd.,  p.  f»l.)  On  the  other  hand  the  nature  of  the  mar-  ' 
riage  ceremony,  and  tho  facility  of  divorce,  renders 
eAirnfirt  of  wives  of  verr  common  occurrence.  In  the 
touns.  an  a^iMMnrnt  before  the  cadi.  In  ihiMlesert.  the 
slaughter  of  a lamb  In  the  tent  of  the  bride's  father, 
coni|>li*tes  the  contract,  which  is  broken  quite  as  reiuitly 
as  it  is  formed.  'J'bc  husband  iiaving  said,  before  wit- 
nesses, nUlnU'k  (thou  art  iiivorct*d},  and  M^it  the  woman 
Iwick  to  h*T  family,  both  |>artics  are  con»Ul«Ted  free;  the 
huxlMnd  from  the  maiiiteiiauce  of  his  nilV,  the  wife  to 
fonn  a new  connectlot).  In  tliese  caiu-s.  the  woman's 

IMirtion  is  returmni ; and.  amui^  tbs?  Bmlouins,  the  hus- 
MTid  mtds  to  it  a the*s'aiecl.  The  custom  of  divorce  is, 
however,  ratirh  more  prevalent  in  the  tents  than  in  the 
towns.  In  tile  latter,  it  is  always  considi-rtHl  indecorous, 
and  implying  stishnnour  iu  the  woman;  tait,  in  the  de- 
sert, a wife  may  liavo  bewn  dirurri'd  3 or  4 times,  and  yet 
bs'  free  from  any  stain  or  imputation  on  her  character. 
I’olyg.imy,  however,  is  much  more  common  in  the  towns 
than  among  tlie  Bedouins. 

If  a man  Icavea  widow,  his  brother  generally  offl*ri  to 
marry  her ; but  this  is  entirely  a law  of  custom,  and  not 
binding  on  either  party.  A man  has,  however,  an  ex- 
elusive  right  to  the  hand  of  his  cousin  ; and.  although  he 
ramiot  bo  compeltert  to  marry  her,  his  renuud.-Ulnn  of 
bis  right  is  oeressary  to  eiiattlc  her  to  marry  anotiier. 
Marriiee<  are  oimiimm.atod  .vt  a very  early  ag«* ; it  be- 
ing re<  koned  divereditnidu  In  a man,  nml  almost  in- 
famous in  a woman,  to  le.id  a life  of  celibacy.  ( Uttrek- 
hartlt's  S'otft  on  Hid.,  pp.  Cl — G6- ; Siebukr,  iMr.  1.  pii.  03 
— €7.) 

A curious  custom,  eontUHted  with  the  laws  of  marriage 
and  divorce,  nrevails  in  the  H»'dJ.ti.  No  unmarried 
woman  is.  by  tne  Mohammedan  law,  allowed  to  visit  the 
holy  tcjnplc ; but  as  many  rich  old  widows,  or  women 
w h»»s«’  liu.hands  h.ive  died  on  the  road,  arrive  w ith  every 
hatij.  a mir}l»;r  of  men  arc  evtabllshcsl  at  Djidda,  and 
other  frontier  towiu  of  the  f/orrm.  whow*  bu- 

sini'sf  it  is  to  f.srilUAlu  the  progress  of  these  widowed 
female#  throngfi  the  sacrcvl  territory,  'i'be  mMhotUt  (ns 
one  of  th»*sc  mi*n  is  c.tUel)  marries  tlie  latly  h'gally  be- 
fore the  rmli,  accompanies  her  to  Mecca,  Arrofat.  and  all 
the  s.tcred  places ; anti,  on  the  terminatitm  of  the  pil- 
grimage,  pronounces  the  rnt  toL'k,  or  sentence  of  divorce. 
Siiould  he,  however,  refmu*  to  do  IhU.  the  law  cannot 
rttm]H.’l  him  ; but  he  would  Ik*  i>reTmt>*d  fre-m  any  lunger 
excreiiing  bis  calling,  which,  tnough  not  very  crrtlitHhlc, 
Is  so  lucrative,  that  only  two  ln!<Uinces  are  recorded  of 
such  temporary  marriages  having  bccumo  pcnnaucDt. 
(Dnrckhtirdt's  rraec/s,  1.  339.) 

The  law  of  inhcriuiicc  is  very  simple  as  regards  prev- 
|K*rty.  The  effects  of  a dcce.tst?d  falhirr  an?  shareil  aimmg 
nil  children,  the  portion  of  a male  bring  double  that  of  a 
female.  The  succession  to  power  is  less  clearly  ascer- 
tained. If  a sheikh  or  sovereign  die.  his  successor  is 
usually  taken  from  amottf»  his  sons  ; but  it  dues  not  so<-m 
that  any  one  has  a well  i*staliiikhc<i  right  in  preference  to 
the  uthers.  In  Yemen,  it  would  a|>p4'.‘ir  that  the  hnao 
is  sucreidiid  by  iiis  eldest  living  son.  even  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  children  of  an  elder  one  deceased.  {S'tfLnkr, 
par.  II.  p.  179.  ; Hurckkardt,  S’otet  on  lied.,  pp.  C8.  73.  j 
Lord  t'alentia,  vol.  ii.  p.  3*<0.) 

RcUeum. — Anlecevicnt  to  tho  earliest  records,  the 
city  of  Mecca  li.«d  Ijcen  fcacrevi  grouml ; ami  Its  lioly 
temple,  the  kmtffn,  idenli&tM  in  the  minds  of  the  Ar.vbs 
with  every  SAcred  feeling.  '1  he  legends  with  rcs)aT( 
to  it,  to  which  it  is  utmceessary  m^  n*  particiilnrly  to 
allude,  show  tliat  the  religion  uf  the  early  Aralw  was, 
to  a cooshlerablc  extr  nt.  mixed  up  with  th.at  t>f  the  ilo- 
brews.  'I'hcy  acknowlodgi*d  one  suprcinc  God,  regarding, 
however,  the  sun,  moon,  planets,  mvd  sUus.  as  infertur  mid 
sabonlinate  intclhgcrvces.  This  religion  has  l>ccn  railed 
SsHisHIsM.  either  frutn  Sviti,  a suppoHnl  sou  of  .Seth, 
or.  as  is  mure  prubaldc,  irom  the  word  Ssns,  signifying 
the  Host  of  Ileavrn.  The  supreme  God  wa#  c.illed 
AUok  TViu/o  ( 3lost  ifigli  <Mkl),  the  sut>ordln.ib‘  ddlies, 
ASSUiUtU  (the  I uwer»).  It  was  tiieve  lilies  (one  par* 
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ticular,  the  other  general)  that  led  Herodotus  to  aSrni 
tbat  tlie  Arabians  wurship|»ed  only  two  gotls,  nami'ly, 
L'rottiU  and  AUiat ; the  h>rmer  of  whuin  he  idrutifies 
with  the  Bacchus  (^m#«^)  of  the  Greeks,  the  latter 
with  Urania,  the  muse  of  astronomy.  {Ucrodotut, 
TktUia,  ^ 8. ; AUfiravx,  Skakrrttan  et  eUtn  in  /'o- 
eocke,  pp.  110.  138.  143.  2M.  ; D'llerbfiot,  pp.72.3,  7'26, 
Ac.)  The  Sabian  religion  can  scarcely  be  dcrined  irra- 
tiunal,  when  professed  by  a rude  people,  inhabiting  an 
open  country,  uitder  a clear  sky;  who  nuut  have  n*ii- 
nected  the  cisang«*s  of  the  seanons,  and  the  returns  of  the 
periodic  rains  and  droughts,  that  n'tidered  their  plains 
alternately  fertile  and  sterile,  wiih  the  revolution#  of  the 
heavenly  ixMiies.  But  tlie  Aralks  also  w(>rsldp|)ed  angels 
{Koran,  cluips.  llli.  gad  Ixxl  ) ; and  tiu'lr  images,  which 
last  they  belie'ved  to  lx*  inspired  by  the  supreme  <liv  liilty 
with  life  and  inteingt*iicc.  This  vorl  of  ididalry  having 
been  once  intro<luc<“d,  gradually  sprwd  ; and  in  thef.ili 
ci'ntury.  and  long  iK-forc.  tin*  numla-r  of  thcH'  deliiiw 
W.-U  very  great,  car)ittil>e  having  cimsen  one  to  be  its 
peculiar  tolerce#snr  with  the  .Supreme  Being ; amt  360 
were  cn-hrined  in  tho  ksaba,  a#  tiitel.-iry  giuirdi.'itu  of 
the  days  of  the  Arab  year.  {ASJanaub,  SkaAmtan  ct 
ain't  in  1‘uCitckr,  90.  • t seq. ; Snir,  intro.  Koran,  14— *22. : 
Hurckhardl's  Tratils.  1.  p.afO,  &e.) 

'I'he  Arab#  icem,  iudml,  to  hare  ailmItliHl,  without 
hesitation,  all  deities:  and  thus,  In  the  6(h  eentury.  a 
tigiin-«>f  the  Vir^iin  M.iry,  with  live  Infant  Jesiu, 'was 
iculptiiroi  on  one  of  the  prinripnl  pillar#  of  the  huiaba 
as  an  object  of  adoratiun.  ( A7  Arraky.  quolr-d  t»y  Bun  k- 
hardt,  Trnrrls,  I.  p.  3f«0.)  It  is  fno.vt  prntiMde  that 
this  iiKlisrriminatc  ^option  of  the  oljiH'ts  of  veneration 
of  all  sect*,  was  Iniemli'Hl  to  render  the  laind  riiy 
kaerfd  tu  all  men,  and  thus  to  increovc  tlie  tesurt  of 
pilgrims. 

Alter  the  dc.*trucUon  of  Jerusalem,  by  Titus,  a.ii. 
70,  many  Jews  fltxl  Into  Arabia.  The*e  exile#  m.ule 
many  profrlvte#  among  (he  natives,  whole  trllM-a  em- 
braemg  the  flebrew-  faitli ; so  tliat.  In  a eentury  or  two, 
tlie  Jewisiv  Arabs  became  a very  )>uwiTful  scttlon  of  the 
whole  ptxqilc.  A similar  cuttse.  the  |a.'r»ecutioii  early 
in  the  third  century  of  the  C'lirivtian  a-r.i,  drove  iinaiiy 
Christians  to  Arabl.a,  whose  zt*ai,  uncherkt'd  by  hinner 
suirerhigs,  led  llh  iu  to  preneh  tbdr  d'-etrlnes  in  their 
new  homes,  and  that  with  such  sucn-iis  th.^t  in  a slmrl 
time  they  liod  made  a very  great  progicss  in  the  couu- 
try. 

The  faith  of  the  I’ersian  M.agl.  or  the  religion  of  Zo- 
roaster, had.  at  a very  e;irly  jhtUkI.  finind  Its  way  into 
the  |i#*niusula;  had  been  einhraceti  with  avidity  by  luany 
tribe*  ; and  thus,  iu  the  middle  of  the  6th  ecutury,  tho 
poput.vtion  of  Arabia  was  divided,  perhaps  not  vi-ry  mi- 
etiimUy,  into  .Sabians,  Jews.  Christians,  and  M.iulant 
I SkoArrslan  ft  ahii  iu  Hocockr,  140.  ct  seu. ; Saif,  intro. 
Koran,  21—44.) 

•,‘iiich  was  the  state  of  religion  In  Arabia  at  the  blrtlv 
of  .Muhantmed  ; an  cqMch  which  may  be  regurdcil  os  the 
commencement  of  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  rv- 
volutions  that  history  l;as  to  record.  It  orcurted  at 
Mecca  in  the  month  of  May.  a.  n.  .371,  {Dr.  i'ri- 
di'iiiii.  Hist.  MpA.  6.)  or 370  {.■fbul-I’cda,  I'it.  Mok.  49.), 
This  foumler  of  a new  religion,  and  of  apolitical  power 
witirh,  even  in  hi#  lifetime,  extended  over  his  native 
country,  and  which,  under  his  successors,  threatened  to 
embravo  the  empire  of  the  world,  tr.arvxl  his  gi-nealogy 
in  H direct  line  (hroueh  II  de*emts  from  KoreUtr,' the 
founder  of  the  pnwerinl  Irllx*  that  bore  hii  name.  Ko- 
reish  again,  v»:ts  afliniK'd  to  be*  the  10th  In  direct  desrent 
from  Adnan ; and  Adiiau,  the  Sd,7tii  or  ath  (whirh  Is 
doubtful)  from  Ishmacl,  ilic  son  of  Abraluun.  {Abui- 
Ffda.  Fit.  Mok.,  c.vp.  il.  pp.  6.  7.) 

The  future  Prophet  sprung,  therefore,  from  Ihennlilrst 
tiilx*  of  the  Ifhtnai'Ulish  An^,  and  his  grandfather  was, 
at  the  time  of  his  birth,  sovereign  of  Mecca,  aitd 
gmirdian  uf  the  k.nab,-v  ; conseuuently.  from  the  sacrr«l- 
ness  of  his  terrilorr,  and  the  holiness  of  his  ufflee,  n pritire 
uf  great  power  .xml  influence.  {AbnJ-Ffda,  cap.  vl.  ii.  18. 
Ai-I'iiav~z  ft  al  ia  in  Focvfkf,  p.61. ; F.cckflfiuit  I'arew. 
or  lUtt.  Ar.,  par.  I.  rap.  ill.  p.  139.  rt  scq.) 

Yet.  notwlthslamiJng  Ids  high  conncctiuns,  Moham- 
med's early  life  was  pass'd  in  cutn(orative  poverty.  Ills 
I father,  a youngt-r  son  of  the  sovereign  of  Mecca,  dying 
before  Molian:med  was  3 yt  art  old.  the  Utter,  aiuf  his 
mother,  were  left  w ith  no  other  provision  than  S rxmeU, 
and  a femnlo  slave.  To  bis  grandfather,  /UIol-.Mo- 
talteb,  in  the  first  initanre.  ami  suhsetpu  iitir  to  his 
un<le,  Abu-Taleh.  the  future  I’rophet  was.  tnereforc, 
indebted  for  his  infimt  protection ; and  this  guardian- 
siiip  WAS  exercis**#!  with  the  grtaieit  kindness,  the 
uncle  espccLdly  (fur  AbdnI-Motalleb  died  when  Mo- 
hammed w.x#  only  K years  old),  continuing  the  firm 
friend  uf  his  w.xrd.  thioughont  his  life,  and  prob'Ctiiig 
him  In  the  dangers  and  dilHculties  which  ihmI  Ids 
first  attempts  tu  Uissendnate  his  doctrines.  I'ntler  tho 
aitspicrs  of  Itis  uin  le.  Muliamined  began  life  a#  a nwr 
eb.xnt,  accompanying  a trading  caravan  to  Syria,  in 
his  tStii  year.  SuI>k.-<4U<  ntly.  and  at  a very  early  ago. 
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AbU'Talcb  rvcommendcd  him  m a factor  to  RhudliA,  a 
rich  widow,  to  whom  hit  >ktll  in  mmtncrrr,  or  hU  other 
AiCTomplishm«*nia,  to  far  I’ndpATfsl  him,  that,  in  a short 
time,  he  earhan^cJ  the  name  of  t>i*rvnnt  fur  that  of  hus> 
band  ; raltiiiK  himself  tijr  this  alliance  to  an  ciquallty  with 
tb«  richest,  if  not  the  moat  powerful  men  of  Mecca. 
At  the  time  of  his  marriage,  he  was  2S,  and  his  wife  40 


’e.-trioraffe.f.f^M/'Ft'r/a.  ca|»«.  iv.  and  v.  pp.  10.  ami  l*i.). 
t would  be  useless  now  to  attempt  to  discover  the  proxi- 
mate cause  that  led  Mohammed  to  attack  a trttrm  of 


Idolatry,  of  which  his  own  family  were  at  the  head.  It 
was  not.  however,  as  some  have  surmised,  a sodden  out- 
break of  enthu-lum  i for,  after  his  marriace,  be  con- 
tinued to  live  in  all  the  prirarjr  comtwttible  with  the 
station  of  a rich  and  highly  connected  IntlivUltial  for  13 

fears.  .At  Uie  termination  of  this  period,  he  withdrew 
rnm  society,  resorttnl  to  a care  In  the  neikchbourhoui  of 
M eeca,  where,  for  2 years,  he  gave  out  th.’vt  he  was  in 
daily  comtnuniralion  with  the  Divinity.  At  the  end  of 
this  time,  being  then  40  years  of  .-igc.  he  assumed  the 
character  of  a I’rophet.  sent  by  the  Almlglily  to  esta- 
blish a new  religion  : or,  if  we  may  take  his  own  words, 
to  restore  the  arnlent  one,  professetl  by  Adam.  Noah, 
Abraham,  the  Prophets,  and  Jeius  t'hrlst ; by  destroying 
the  gross  idolatries  of  his  cnuiitrymcn,  and  wot-ding  out 
the  rorruptiuni  and  supiTititinni  by  which,  as  he  al]i-gt'<i, 
the  Jews  and  Christians  hail  deformed  the  beautiful 
simpMeityof  the  true  faith.  (-fft«/->Wa.eap.  vll.,  pp.  M— 
17. 1 Abul-Pkiraniua,  p.  102.  ; El’yfactn.  liittScr.,  lib.  i. 
can.  1.  p.  13..  Ac.) 

ItU  nrsi  convert  was  his  wife  Khadija.  of  whose  merits. 
In  this  and  other  instances,  he  always  entertained  the 
highest  sense,  uniformly  speaking  oflu'r  with  an  alTt'ctlun 
bordering  upon  reverence;  and  placing  her,  after  her 
death,  among  the  only  /ovr  perfi'ct  women  the  world 
hail  ever  seen.  The  other  lhn*e  were  Miriam,  the 
sl'ter  of  Mosi's  and  Aaron,  the  Virgin  M.ary.  ami  his 
own  daughter  Fatima.  (Abui-Fcda,  caps.  tif.  A vUl,, 
pp.  IG,  ir.)  The  progress  of  the  new  sect  w.'u  at  first 
very  slow.  It  is  usually  st.iteil,  that  9 converts  only 
were  inatle  In  the  first  3 years  : hut  this  is  scarcidr  con- 
sistent with  the  fa«'t  that,  in  the  4th,  Mi>h.-inim<^  frit 
himself  strong  enough  to  abandon  his  private  im'aehing, 
and  to  proclaim  his  doctrines  Publicly.  {Abui-Ffda, 
cap.  riii.  p.  19. ; Koran,  cap.  xxvi.  & xxvU. ; Abul-Pka- 
ragiHt.  p.  102,  Ac.) 

Nothing  can  well  exceed  Ihc  simplicity  of  the  Moham- 
medan doctrines,  as  delivered  hy  the  founder  and  hli 
immediate  successors  ; and  as  thf^  are  emboilicd  In  the 
lU  chapters  of  the  Koran:  Tlie  unity  of  tlod ; the 
divine  mission  of  Mohammed  ; the  statctf  observance  of 

firayer  ; the  giv  lug  of  alms  ; the  otiservance  of  an  annual 
a«t ; and  the  pilgrimage  to  Mi’cca;  comprise,  under 
ft  heods.thc  princl[>al  |H>inls,  whether  doctrinal  or  prortU 
cal,  which  were  to  be  enforceil.  'Die  resurrection  of  the 
InmIv  was  proclafmeil.  and  a future  state,  in  which  men 
will  receive  the  reward  of  their  good  actions  and  obixlicnee 
to  the  law  of  the  I’rophet,  or  Imj  subjected  to  a 
ing  punishTnent  for  their  evil  deods  and  infidelity.  The 
Jtmal  admlssimi  of  all  boiievcrs  to  a state  of  bliss.  Is  an 
article  of  MohammsHlon  faith.  (Kortin,  passim,  especially 
chaps,  li.  ill.  tv.  T.  and  cxU. ; HrlnmTt  Mokam.  Tkrol^ 
p.  9n.,  Ac.)  The  iu]>poM‘d  divine  legation  of  Mohammed 
Is  the  principal  novelty  introduced,  'fhe  statinl  prayers 
were  only  adapt.ations  of  customs  alreaiiy  existing 
among  the  Sablans,  Jews,  Christians,  and  Magians  ; the 
aiinuiu  fast  was  a very  ancient  practice  among  tlie  old 
Arabs  ; and  the  only  change  effected  by  Mohamnuvl  in  its 
observance,  was,  by  prohibiting  tlie  intercalation  of  a 
month  in  the  lunar  re.ar,  to  make  the  sacred  season 
fixed  instead  of  an^buiatory.  chap.  lx.).  The 

pilgrimage  to  Mecca  was.  as  has  lH*en  shown,  a practice 
billowed  from  the  very  earliest  times;  and  the  rewards 
and  punishments  in  another  life  were  adoptnl.  but  with 
much  adulteration,  from  the  Chriitkan  doctrines.  The 
grosslv  sensual  char.acter  of  Mohammed’s  parailise.  Is,  in 
fort,  the  great  blemish  in  his  religious  syitrin  ; and  has 
had  a most  dolwslng  and  degriwling  influence  over  the 
countries  where  it  l>as  acijuireil  an  asrcmlancy. 

The  new  religion  l>cing  in  most  p.art«  little  more  than 
an  A<U|itatlon  of  various  parts  of  the  religions  previously 
existing  In  Arabia,  was  well  iilletl  to  attract  all  by  the 
respect  It  prof«-sse«l  for  the  jieculiar  tenets  of  each, 
excepting  the  idolatrous  worship  of  the  Sabiant.  Ac- 
cnnllngly,  Moliaromi'il  was  heard  with  patience  br  the 
people  of  Mecca,  till  he  demninceil  the  Idols  or  the 
K*al>a.  This,  howcvi-r.  rnlw'd  so  strong  a feeling  against 
him.  that  his  ruin  w.is  prcvimlcd,  and  his  life  preserved, 
only  by  th«  firm  friendship  of  hit  uncle,  .Aim-Taleb. 
who,  although  unconvinred  hy  the  pre.rhlng  of  his 
nephew,  protectesl  him  ag.iinst  his  smcniles.  In  the  i»Ui 
year  of  his  mission,  the  ivrsccutions  to  which  he  was 
exposed  b-T,atnr  so  severe,  rU.at  many  of  his  f«.>llowers 
sought,  hy  lii&  p.*rmissicjn.  refuge  In  other  lands,  chiefly 
in  Abyssmbx  ; where  they  l»ecajne  li»c  first  Instruments 
for  punting  the  new  faith  In  Africa.  ThU  event  Is 
called  by  Eastern  writers,  ihx  riasr  lluiaa  or  flight. 


{AM-Ftda,  CAM.  Ix.  x.  xl..  pp.  21-27. ; Bbmot-Atkir, 
Al-Firntrt  rt  aiift  in  Porotkr,  p.  177.  cl  a^.). 

The  protectlim  of  Abu-Taleb,  thourt  it  preserved 
Mohammed  from  (lersonal  danger,  could  not  prevent  A 
verv  strong  manifestation  of  luisliliCy.  In  which  Alm- 
Taleb  himself  and  ail  hl«  family  were  sharers.  Tbw 
other  Kureishitos  bound  Ihcmseirrt  to  hold  no  com* 
miinlon  with  the  family  of  Hailu'm.  the  great  grand- 
father of  .Mohammed  ; and  to  give,  the  greater  force 
to  Uieir  act,  it  was  reduced  to  writing,  and  laUl  up  in 
the  Kaaha.  At  the  end  of  3 years,  however.  Moham- 
med. b.xving,  no  dimlK,  prerluusly  concerted  his  mea. 
sures.  proclaiinod,  that  God  had  sent  a worm  to  eat  out 
I every  word  In  the  parchment  except  Ills  own  holy  name  ; 

' and  Che  wrritiug  being,  on  ins|>ection,  fouivd  to  be  d»troycd, 

' the  league  w as  nut  an  end  to ; ami  Mohammed’s  reputa- 
, tioo  considcratily  increased.  In  the  same  year,  being  the 
l<Jth  of  his  mission,  Abu-Taleb  and  Khadija  diMl ; and 
their  deaths  were  by  far  the  greatsMt  blow  which  Moharo- 
med  experienced  during  his  career.  lu  the  Mussulman 
calendar,  this  rear  is  commemorated  as  the  mtar  qf 
mowrfimg.  {.Abui-Ft-da,  cap.  x.  xiv.,  pp.  26— ‘/5.  ; A'i* 
MtKim,  lib.  1.  cap.  1.  p.  4.).  The  deatn  of  Abu-Taleb 
removed  the  only  cheeV  to  the  virulent  enmity  of  the 
Koreishites ; and  a stranger  having  succeeded  to  the 
, sovendgiity  of  .Mecca,  after  a troubled  residence  of  Syears 
— marktHi,  however,  by  the  acccesion  of  many  prose- 
lytes—Mohammed,  on  the  Invitation  of  a deputation  from 
Sb'dina.  fled  to  that  city  ; and  instantly,  as  if  tiy  magic, 
the  proscribed  and  conomDcd  exile  l>ecame  a {owerful, 
and,  as  It  soon  appeared,  an  all-but-inrincible  monarch. 
The  flight  from  Mix'ca  to  Medina,  the  second  Heiira,  or 
IlHotXA,  p<tr  c*<rlh-ncr,  is  the  epoch  f^om  which  the 
Mussulmans  date  their  ara.  It  occurred  in  the  ft3d  ye;tr 
of  Mohammed's  age.  and  13th  of  his  mlision  ; and  coin- 
cides with  the  Ifith  July,  a.d.  G22.  (Abiti-Feda,  cap.  xxl, 
xxiU..p.4U_ftO.  : Kbn  tskak,  in  .9o/c.p.4A.;  Ei-Uarin, 
lib.  I.  cap.  i.  p.  4. ; D'Hrrbrtat,  pf>.  444,  44-S.)  Down  to 
this  point,  Mohammed  had  pro)uigated  his  religion 
means  of  ps'rsuasion  only : throughout  ftft  chapters  of 
(he  Koran,  published  at  Mecca,  there  is  nothing  said  of  a 
ixjmpultory  power  b<*lng  given  to  the  Prophet  ; on  the 
contrary,  he  exhorts  his  Uisripics  to  bear  with  patience 
the  evils  lnflic(e<l  by  unltclievers.  declaring  he  has  do 
authority  to  cotr.|>cl  any  otic  to  embrace  bis  religion.  (-Sre, 
in  particular,  chaps,  vli.  to  xxiii.:  xxv.  to  xxxii..  Ac.) 
But  his  doctrines  breathe  a very  different  spirit  after  his 
establishment  in  regal  and  sacerdotal  power  at  .Medina. 
Thi‘  18  chapters  of  the  Koran,  publisned  at  tliat  city, 
declare,  that  since  man  had  perversely  rejected  the  mis- 
sions ot  .Abraham,  Moses,  the  Prophets,  Christ,  and  ereo 
the  mild  pleadings  of  Mohammed  himsdf.  Ood  had  now 
rommanned  him  to  extirpate  Idolatry  from  the  earth, 
and  to  bring  all  mankliMt  into  submission  to  his  will.  (Ace, 
in  particulsr.chaps.  iii.  iv.  v.  viil.  tx.,  Ac.).  The  sword, 
however,  was  first  drawn  against  Mohammed,  and  luHby 
him.  Abu-Sophian,  the  new  sovereign  of  Mecca,  led  an 
army,  of  900  or  1 ,000  men,  against  the  supposititious  Pro- 
phet. who,  with  aforceof only 319  enthusiasts,  lovihit  ene- 
mies in  the  valley  of  Baxter,  near  Medina,  and  f^nrd  a 
compii-te  victory,  w ith  the  loss  of  only  40  men  ; who  were 
Immetliately  canonised,  as  the  first  martyrs  In  the  cause 
of  God  ana  his  Prophet.  (AbuJ.Frda,  cap.  xxvii..pp. 
56— '4).  ; £f.iVarfn,  lib  I.  cap.i.  P.ft.) 

From  this  time  the  progress  of  Mohammed  was.  Knot 
a continued  triumph,  — for  he  sustained  some  defeats,— 
an  example  of  the  most  rapid  iiircess  u|>on  record. 
During  tiie  next  six  vears  he  fought  27  battles,  exclusive 
of  lhi>te  fought  by  fits  generals,  in  which  he  was  not 
personally  present;  and,  at  the  end  of  that  iierlod,  he 
entered  Mecca  in  triumph,  on  the  20ih  namadan.  In  the 
>ith  Hejira,  or  Decrmlier  31.,  a.d.  $29.  The  conquest  of 
Meei’a  may  be  regarth*d  as  the  final  establishment  of 
Moliammedanitm  in  Arabia.  The  few  eontests  that  fol- 
low«l  were  merely  the  last  struggles  of  an  expiring  op- 
position • and  were  mottlj  terminated  by  Mooammeu't 
generals,  while  the  Prophet  himself  was  employfd  in 
destroying  the  idols  in  amt  rounil  the  Ka.aba,  and  In 
sending  emltassics.  inriting  the  .Arabs  to  embrace  his 
faitb  ; which  iDvi(.itlnns  wore  now  attended  with  c<nn- 
plcte  success.  The  following  year,  the  9th  Hejira,  Is 
calini.  hy  Eastern  writers,  the  year  of  emtiassies  : missions 
from  all  |>arts  of  Arabia  iKHired  In,  bringing  the  adhesion 
of  tiic  r.'iriout  trib(*s  to  the  now  triumphant  faith  ; and 
(hr  victorious  founder  of  the  new  religion  mad'  a solemn 
pfl^lmage  to  the  truiide  of  llie  Ka-xha.  to  return  thanks 
to  Heaven  for  his  •uctx*ss,  and  the  final  overthrow  of 
Ididatry.  {AbtU-Ftdn,  caps,  xxviii.— lx.  pp.  Cl  — 132.  ; 
£V- Vucr'rt,  lib.  1.  pp.  6— 10.) 

All  Arabia  was  now  unite«l  in  one  f.iith;  taJt  Mo- 
hammed did  not  live  long  to  eniov  his  triumph.  Home 
yi-ars  previonslv,  or  in  th»*7th  flejira,  a.d.  fi2«,  hr  was 
poisoned  by  a /ewcu  of  Chaibar.  who,  on  hli  rntriing 
that  town  In  tiiumiih,  offered  him  M»me  eggs,  prerhmsiy 
druggixl.  profesHxlly  to  test  the  realily  «>f  hit  divlnn 
knowhxlgc.  (.fftt/f- Frrfij,  r.ip.  xlv.  p,  92.)  Henceforward 
his  strength  declined ; but  his  death  was  causad  by  * 
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fever*,  which  havlnff.  at  tntervaU,  deprived  him  of  hli 
reason,  tonnioated  hU  existence  In  the  epare  of  14  dart, 
on  the  litth  of  the  1st  month.  Kcbiiah,  in  thn  lUli  lie* 
JIra  (6th  June.  in  his  63d.  or.  according  to  tome 
authorities,  B.Hh  year.  He  was  burled  at  Mt'dina;  and 
the  Mohammetian  doctors  difTor  as  to  which  is  the  most 
sacred. — Mecca,  which  K^ive  hlrth  to  their  At>ostic,  or 
Medina,  which  reccIviHl  him  in  his  fllKht.  and  contains 
his  mor^  remains.  lib.  1.  p.  Id. ; Abul-Pfda, 

caps.  Ixi Ixir.  pp.  133— 14‘J. ; Ocklef'i  Hut.  Sar.,  1.  1.) 

I)urln|t  Khadlja's  life,  Mnhjimmcd  absulnctl  eiitlrelv 
from  the  rlirht  of  polyKxttiy  ; alter  her  death  he  took. 

<J  wives,  ai'r^ng,  of  course,  tiiata  spc-clal  rerelatinn  ntw  [ 
thorlscd  him  in  exceeding  the  niimtx'r  4,  to  wlilch  his 
law  restricted  his  fntlowers  ! By  Kitaillja.  he  hod  4 ««ms,  ' 
and  as  many  daughters  ; and  by  an  KgyptUn  cunculiine, 
he  had  a (i(th  son  ; all  his  other  wivi^  U'ing  Itarron.  His 
A sons  died  In  infancy ; and  of  his  dauahters,  Fatlnia 
only,  who  was  married  to  her  cousin  All,  survivi*d  her 
feather.  From  All  and  Fatima  a numemus  and  illustrious 
progeny  descended,  the  ancestors  of  the  numerous  ex- 
isting ShcriRk,  or  Son*  t(f  tfu  Prophet,  {Al/tU-Feda, 
caps.  Ixvll.  IxTtil..  pp.  146-IAI.) 

Mohammed  di(^  in  the  midst  of  preparations  to  carry 
his  tplnlual  faith  and  temporal  power  Into  other  coun- 
tries. His  death  scaicely,  however,  susi>ended  the  com-  ■ 

filetlon  of  his  great  designs : a momentary  stale  of  con-  [ 
usion  was  followed  br  the  election  of  Abu- Becrc,  father-  ! 
in-law  of  Mohamtiie<\,  to  the  office  of  supreme  he.-ul  of  ^ 
the  Mussulman  religion  and  power,  under  the  title  of  | 
“ Khalif,''or  **  Sncccssorof  llie  I'rophet.**  Cmler  his  ^ 
reign,  and  that  of  hit  two  surceisors,  the  Arab  arms  \ 
wore  carried  triumphantly  into  all  the  neighbouring 
cuuntries ; and,  by  the  year  of  the  Hejira,  or  w ithin  | 
less  than  10  years  from  the  death  of  Mohammed,  thu 
cunauest  of  Syria,  Persia,  and  Fgypt,  w.as  completed. 
In  the  IStli  year  of  the  Ilc-Jtra,  Damascus  was  taken  ; In 
the  I6ih,  Jerusalem  ; In  the  ITtli.  Antioch  : in  the  Ifdh, 
Ispahan  ; and  in  the  3*»th.  Alexandria.  ( AV-.Vnem,  lib.  1. 
cap.  ii.  pp.  16— 3H. ; A6tU‘Pkaragi%u,  pp.  lUS— 117.  ; Oci~ 
I-  PP- 1 — 3P1.) 

'I'he  khalifatc  continued  elective  for  4 successive  elec- 
tions ; the  last,  who  held  the  power  by  public  suffrage, 
being  All.  Ibe  cousin  ami  son-in-law  of  Mohammed. 
This  riKsT  BP.LiK^XK  had  been  thus  long  passed  by,  in 
consequence  of  his  refusing  to  hold  as  sacred  any  thing 
not  contained  in  the  Koran,  or  the  immediate  tra- 
ditions of  the  Prophet.  {Ahui-Pkaraftius,  p.  IIA.)  From 
tbit  circumstance  arose  the  division  of  the  Mohara- 
medans  into  two  great  sects,  the  Sonnitis  and  the 
Si’Mirrji.  The  latter,  the  disciples  of  All,  whom  they 
denominate  the  ricar  qf  Gi  d,  fccciving  only  those  doc- 
trlm^s  which  he  adinlltetl  to  be  sacred ; while  their  ad- 
versaries (the  ortiiod.ix  Miis«ulmans)  hold,  at  least  in 
etfual  reverence,  the  7.37A  fiontut,  or  oral  laws,  wiiich, 
within  the  flrst  'itiQ  years  of  Mohammedanism,  bad  grown 
into  res|iect  and  vcniTation.  {.D'Herbrlot,  arts.  Bokkari, 
Htiditk,  and  5omnoA,  pp.  ‘k(M.  416.  and  M/7.) 

All  fell  by  the  band  of  an  assassin,  aAer  a troubled 
reign  of  A years;  and  .Moawijah.  sou  of  Abu-Sc^hlan, 
the  greatest  enemy  of  Mohammed,  usurped  the  throne ; 
and.  what  is  more  remark.*il>lc,  had  the  power  or  art  to 
make  the  khalifate  hereditai^  in  his  own  family.  His 
descendants  are  called  tho  Ommlyade  race  of  ahalifs, 
from  Omtniyah,  the  grandfather  of. Abu  Sophian  : and  they 
possessed  the  regal  .md  sacrnlotal  power  through  M ge- 
Dcrations.  arwl  tor  nc.irly  100  years.  (/.V-Voon,  lib.  t. 
caps.  V.  and  vl.  pp.:>'>— .49.  : Ahul-Pkaragiui,  pp.  117— 
133.1  Ocktrp,  II.  pp.  1-106.) 

Under  the  sway  of  this  family,  the  whole  of  Africa  was 
subdued ; and  so  far  colonised  by  tribes  of  Bedouins, 
that  it  has  ever  since  remained,  in  language,  manners, 
and  rcligixn,  essentially  an  Arab  country.  The  Oxus 
^Ihon)  was  very  early  croiS4*d  ; tho  slicphcrd  tribes  of 
Turks  and  Tartars  brought  under  the  triumjihant  faith  of 
the  Arabian  prophet  :and,  within  Mi  years  from  Moham- 
med's death.  the  sceptre  of  his  renresentatlve  extended 
overall  the  cotintrics  t>ctw*een  the  Indus  and  the  Atlantic, 
and(castwardoi  theM«dlterranerin)  fnimth'dndlon  Ocean 
to  the  .Steppes  of  Central  Asin.  {Kt-ytacm,  lib.  1.  caps. 
viJ.— xlii.  pp.  49— 77. ; Abui-Pharofiiut,  i»p.  I:i!3— p^. 

Spain  was  the  last  and  most  reinoic  or  the  conquests 
of  the  khalifs.  It  was  subdued  in  the  lieginning  of  tho 
8th  century ; Uoderic,  the  G«4hic  king,  being  viefeated 
and  slain  In  theluUtle  of  Xeres,  July  19.  .t.n.  711.  Sul» 
scqucntly  to  thU,  though  the  Ar.-iln  were  fur  a short 
time  masters  of  the  S.  of  France,  they  m*le  no  further 
impression  on  Eiiro(>e  ; ami,  hi  the  year  733.  they  were 
completely  defeated  br  t'harh-s  Martid.  and  driven  ite- 
yona  the  I’yrenee*.  wldrh  IwrrU  r they  never  n-croastHi. 
{Abui-Catim,  vnl  i,  c-hai>s.  iv. — lx.  pp.  3A— .111,;  Bo, 
dmc  Kimcnet,  Unt.  Ar..  caps,  xi.— xiv.  pp.  10 — 13.) 

* Theepi'epsv,  "V  falling  iitknrw,  to  vhich  he  is  laid  (o  hat* 
b-vn  Mibjrrt.  U nowhere  «o  taiu.  h si  lilrrixl  U hr  th«  rui<«e  whti-n. 
It  a vtmnglT  inihtrd  on  by  rruirouv  tff  M ah.,  p.  tO.l,  snd  by 

Hotiinger  {Misi.  Or.,  lib.  I.  rjp.X.|'  (Mit  tbeir  sulhortUss  or* 
vImUj  LaUn;  nanwly  Xlmfon,  Xhe^bouas,  ikuoans,  &c. 


Tho  Ommlyado  khallfk  wero,  tn  the  189d  Hejira  (a.d. 
7M),  suporsadeil  by  tlic  descendants  of  Abbas,  oise  of 
the  undos  of  Mohammed.  I'he  Ommlyade  dynasty  had 
never  received  tho  cheerful  submisshm  of  the  Prophet's 
family:  and,  after  a Irngtheninl  struggle,  the  last  Ommi- 
yade  knalif  was  completely  defeated  in  AlesoiMitaini.!,  and 
again  in  Egypt,  where  he  was  simn.  Ahul-Abus-SalTa, 
and  the  princes,  his  dercendants,  are  known  in  history 
as  the  Abbassidu  khalifs.  {t'l-Maein,  lib.  i.  cap.  xxi. ; 
lib.  11.  cap.  1.  pp.  9A— ICO. ; Abul.Pharoigitu,  pp.  137, 
I3h.) 

The  seat  of  government  had,  in  the  meanwhile,  been 
removed  from  Medina  to  Damascus,  and  from  the  latter 
to  Bagdad.  It  was  tn  tills  new  seat  of  empire  that  the  Arab 
claim  to  Ifterniy  and  scientific  eminence  was  first  raised. 
It  was  here  that  the  splendid  courts  of  Haroun-al- 
Kaschid,  and  his  sons,  Al-Mansour  and  Motassem.  were 
held.  It  was  here  that,  under  their  patronage,  the  Greek 
sages  and  philosophers  were  translated,  that  the  native 
Arab  genius  raiieo  its  hc.'vd,  and  carriv-d  the  sciences, 
physical  and  metaphysical,  together  with  the  useful  arts, 
to  a point  of  grandeur  unknown  in  funner  times.  The 
names  ainne  of  the  Saracen  phliosopkcrs.  matbema- 
tlclans,  astronomers,  physicloiii,  botanists,  cltendsls,  nnd 
architerts,  who  lllusiratod  this  period  of  Arab  history, 
w ould  fill  a volume.  Of  chemistry,  they  may  be  cant'd 
tho  fnent/ori;  and  although,  in  astronomy,  they  did 
not  presume  to  depart  from  the  I'tolomean  hypotnesis, 
they  carried  out  tho  views  of  tho  Alexandria  philo- 
sopher. and  .attained  results  marvellous  for  their  ac- 
curacy, when  the  erroneous  n-oture  of  the  data  on  which 
tliey  were  fuumled  Is  cimsiderod.  To  the  astronomical 
t.^liles  of  Bagdad,  Cordova,  and  Samarc.'uid,  subsequent 
observers  owe  a large  debt  of  gratitude  ■,  and  many  of 
the  common  terms  In  mcHlern  astronomy,  and  most  of 
the  names  applied  to  (he  fixed  star<(,  attest  the  source 
whence  Euro|H*  drew  the  elements  of  astronomical 
science.  The  Arabs,  if  they  did  nut  invent,  at  least  were 
the  great  Improvers  of  algebra  t (the  name  lufflclcntly 
attests  its  origin),  which  pbteed  in  the  hands  of  tho 
analyst  an  instrument  of  vast  and  apparently  unlimited 
power.  Perhaps,  however,  the  most  important  inven- 
tion we  owe  to  the  .Arabx,  is  tliat  of  the  arithmetical  cha- 
racters, now  In  common  use,  which  t>aiiikh(Hl  at  once 
and  for  ever  the  cumbrous  and  unwieldy  notation  of  the 
Homans.  In  medicine,  tho  Arabs  were  pre-eminently 
great : and  the  magnificent  remains  of  their  public  and 
private  buildings,  in  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Spam,  evince 
their  skill  in  architecture.  1‘lic  Arab  court  of  Bagdad 
was.  in  fact,  tho  centre  of  the  knowledge  and  refinement 
of  the  period  in  which  it  existed;  and,  by  a singular 
contrast,  that  period  corresponded  w ith  the  darkest  and 
most  degr.'wlea  portion  of  Eurojican  history.  {Almi* 
Pharagius,  pp.  160.  ct  scq. ; D’licrbeiot,  pp.  430.  Mb, 
*c0 

The  khalifatc  shared  the  fate  of  all  gigantic  empires, 
especially  of  such  as  rise  suddenly  to  immense  power. 
It  fell  by  Its  own  unwieldiness.  Spain  first,  ana  then 
Egypt  and  Africa,  effected  their  Independence.  The  wild 
Turk  and  Tartar  tritics.  among  whom  the  Muhammedao 
faith  had  been  Imperfectly  inir^uccd,  became  dangerous 
neighbours  to  their  nominal  tovercigtis ; and,  in  their 
decreasing  power,  the  khalifs  had  recourse  to  the  dn- 
perate  expedient  of  forming  from  these  wild  warriors  a 
body  of  mercenar}’  troops  to  guard  their  frontiers,  and 
protect  their  pervoni.  Tho  result  was  identical  with 
that  which  attended  a similar  experiment  among  the 
Romans.  In  a few-  generations  the  sorvants  became  the 
masters;  and  though,  as  in  the  |>arnllcl  case  of  Rome, 
the  destruction  of  this  overgrown  empire  occupied  tome 
centuries,  yet  piece  by  piece  it  crumbled  away,  till,  In 
the  656th  Hejira  (a.  o.  I3>i).  a Tartar  army,  harmg 
captured  B.igdad,  put  an  end  to  the  nominal  existence  of 
the  khalifate;  ail  real  power  haring,  long  before,  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  Turkish  sultans  of  Asia-Minor. 
iAhut-Fedn,  AnnaJrt  hfuilemid,  ii.  pp.  17^359  S)*!). 
4fi6.  ; lii.  3Li.W>>t3.  633.  ; Iv.  27.  31.V  M5.  ; r.  IKl— 343  ; 
AbuJ-Ptuiragitu.  IJM— 174.  If*«— 300.  8IH. ; Kt-Uacm, 
llh.  H.  xxll.  xxxi.  97—163.  ; Mb.  Hi.  xli.  314.  el  scq.) 

The  foreign  conquests  of  the  Arabs  made  no  change 
in  the  political  state  of  the  peninsula.  The  heads  of 
trliies  still  governcil  their  subjects,  as  they  had  governed 
them  from  time  immemorial ; acknowledging,  in  the 
distant  khalif,  no  more  than  a general  head  of  (he  Arab 
people,  and  the  sacred  chief  of  the  I’rophel's  faith.  As 
the  downfall  of  the  kh.ilifate  was  unattended  by  any 
shock  to  Mohamniediiiiism.  merely  transferring  the  office 
of  ••  Commander  of  the  Faithliil"  from  ilu'  khalif  of 
Bagdad  to  the  Turkish  ••ultan.  it  may  Iw  easily  tmaglni-d 
ih.vt  the  Aralis  had  litiic  difficulty  in  ciiangiug  the  olyects 
of  their  vcDcratiun.  Their  lioly  cities  were  visited 

t ThU  teimev  «M.  certAlniv,  ovluifudb  tiiscoverrd  b» 

M .UeSAAilru,  tnit  lu  I'ovri.u  an  tmtrummi  ef  lar  (tor- 

mam  atHl  Mnkno«n,  till  rtrvrl..|<U  lij  U.e  Ipp-nu.iy  nf  Arab  ma- 
«hrm*«rta^  Til*  firii  ni  lU.  .crk  «*  iht.  .uh>t  t cam*  from 
th*  court  or  Ih*  Kriallf  Al  Maniom,  and  frnrn  ih*  rm  of  tbt  Arab. 
MotumrMd-lkn-MusA.  tAb«/-rA«rog/M,  pp.  IM.)  ^ 
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w befoTp,  nn'l  bjr  lirprr  curnran#.  an  ihHr  was  mnrp  • thrlr  Irarnod  m«*n  arr  cri>octf«d  to  uTHlrr«tao<1  cV^riy , 
dU^is^.  Thoiiph  tlirjr  s<>nt  fnrth  a host  of  mnqit«*mrf,  ' iK»t  nnl)'  the  Koran  to  Its  original  ton^ir.  ixit  ntio  xJI  th« 
who  subdutM  murr  coimtritHi  in  a ihorter  tiiiHt  than  aiirlmt  ('ommciitators,  of  whom  tlte  ntjin)i**r  is  very 
almost  any  by  whom  thi'y  had  f>c«-n  |>r<t-ctU‘d.  thxlr  <a)njid«?rabU*.  (Jandidaliw  iur  others,  ciril  or  n.x'h*«i.akti- 
eountnr  w.ipial  tho  fhtc  of  tnost  viotori<nis  nations—  cal.  arr  said  to  nnJorito  a vrry  rigorous  pntdic  exainl* 
thnt  of  tirinK  conqiiiTnl  in  turn.  Two  rrrulutionf  only  nation  as  to  thrlr  liU-rarvand  scirntific  attaiummts  •,  Uit 
arc  recordro  as  having  shaken  Arabia,  since  the  vra  of  this  Is  mere  prrtcncr,  tne  moat  illiterate  pefs«>ui  tieinit 
Mohammed  ; and  both  of  them,  like  bis.  were  of  oatlre  frequently  appointed  to  the  highest  posts,  while  the  Im’sC 
growth,  and  of  a reti>;ioiis  charortcr.  instructed  a precarious  living  as  scrilx^a,  teachers. 

A tribe  of  fanatics,  under  the  influence  of  a leader  arvd  public  reciters  or  po«'ts.  Hence  the  wish  tuanmiro 
namtd  Karmath,  attempted.  In  the  2f'7th  Hejira  a high  degree  of  scholastic  knowlidgc  is  very  weak  in 
( A.D.  MW),  to  rffrcl  a change  In  the  ceremonial  part  of  the  majority  of  AratM  ; and  the  piXifrA^lon  of  teacher  ia 
Mohammed’s  Instfiullons.  by  resclmling  the  prohibition  fir  from  resj>rctable  or  lucrative.  In  many  of  the  towns, 
of  wine,  and  preventing  the  i>iigrimagrs  to  the  holy  the  public  schools  are  falllnK  to  decay ; ami  those  quali- 
cities ; slaughter  and  desolation  mnrktd  the  progress  of  hetl  to  conduct  them,  prefer  wandering  over  the  country 
the  sect  for  more  than  (id  years  ; hut.  tinallr,  it  rnnlthed.  like  the  bards  and  trmihiuimirs  of  the  mUldle  ages,  aa 
leaving  no  record  of  its  existence,  but  the  mrmTorT  of  Its  poets  .and  orators  ; in  w hich  characters,  as  the  reciters  or 
enu-tties  and  enormities.  {AlnU-i-'t-Oa,  An.  Mus.  li.  2C7.  singers  of  Iho  glories  of  tho  nation,  they  arc  wcdcuincd 
cCieq.  : i)*//crfrc/of.  p.  2.'i(i.)  and  rewarded  alike  by  the  sheriirs  and  sheikhs.  Thera 

The  other  revoluthm  hwl  Its  rise  In  the  beginning  of  is  no  public  provision  whalever  for  female  olur.-uion  ; 
the  last  century.  Addul-Waiich,  a native  of  Nedsjtd.  and.  among  the  Ucduulns,  whole  tribes  can  neiilier  read 
pmcl.vtme<i  himself  a prophet  sent  from  Cod,  to  reform  nor  wrlb'.  A very  great  obstacle  to  the  advancement  of 
the  al>ns«'s  which.  In  the  la{>s»!  of  years,  had  cref»t  into  education  in  .krabiA  Is,  the  prejudice  of  the  native! 
the  pure  doctrines  of  Mohammed.  The  Koran,  in  the  . against  printing.  From  tho  nature  of  the  Arabic  cha* 
creeti  of  W.iheb.  Is  the  only  rti?e  of  life,  and  the  Mussul-  riicters.  Interlacing  each  other,  and  frequently  placed 
man  traditions  .ire  entirely  rejected.  C«>d  Is  to  be  wor-  vertically,  they  ap|>ear  handsomer,  when  well  written, 
ship|)ed  In  the  strictest  unity,  and  every  species  of  than  when  printed.  'I'here  was  md  a few  years  ago,  and 
astoratUm  jiald  to  >iohaimoetl.  or  any  other  cre.itwl  being,  perhaps  there  is  not  at  present,  a single  prioling-press  lit 
is  denounced  a«  Idolatrous.  Simplicity. or  rathor  atcidi-  the  country.  (Subukr,  par.  I.  pp.  91— 96.;  par.  11. 
cism.  s»'iMns  to  be  the  diidlnguitiiing  charaideristic  of  tiie  . p.  ; Au  Bry,  ti.  100. ; Bmrckharit' t Sott*  om  Bfd., 
new  S4Xt ; they  acknowledge  no  saints  — lliey  bury  their  ■ 4a,ets^.) 

dead  without  pomp  nr  ceremony  — their  clothes  and  PoJ/itcaJ  Drmijions,  Xtyurett  qf  /fetywau*.  Without 
houses  arc  as  plain  as  poisibte  — llieir  mosques  have  no  J reckoning  the  Bedouin  tribes,  the  number  of  which  can 
ornaments  wiiatuvcr  — and  they  Interdict  the  use  of.  Iiardly  t>e  ascerUiiicd,  the  sidtU'd  parts  of  Arabia  are 
coffee,  tobicro,  and  opium.  I divided  into  a groat  many  lnde)>endcnt  governments  : 

The  Wah.ibee  do<-trlne,  so  called  from  its  fourvlcr.  | hence  states,  also,  not  unfrequeiitly  spring  un.  The 
found  a protiTtor  in  Kbn  S«»ud.  a Bclouln  sheikh  of  political  divisions  of  this  c«>untry  are  therefor©  very 
Kedsje«l.  The  prencher  was  proclaimed  supreme  spl-  uncertain.  Ixit  at  present  they  may  be  regarded  as  con- 
ritual  hcail,  the  soldier,  prince,  and  gsmeroi  of  the  new  sistlngof ; 1st.  14  or  lA  states, upon  the  S.S.W.  coasts ; lid. 
worship  ; extermination  was  threatened  to  all  optaisert.  A much  greater  numtier  ui>on  the  shores  of  the  Persian 
and,  for  awhile,  the  progress  of  the  \Vah.ib«’es  was  a <Iulnh  ; W.  The  half-settled  Betloulntrilws  on  the  N.  jian 
continued  triumph.  Mecca  was  tubduod  in  ItlO^.  Mnllna  of  that  Ciilph;  4lh.  The  dominions  of  the  W’ahoher 
in  |)^>4  : and  it  seemoi  ns  though  a repetitinn  of  Motiam-  chief,  Abd.tUnh,  in  Ncvisjad  ; 5(h.  The  Hidjaz  and  Bahr- 
med's  victorious  career  were  at>out  to  be  er..act<xi  by  the  el-tour-Sinal,  on  the  W.  and  N.  W.  of  all  these.  Tho 
sons  of  the  first  esUbtUher  and  «np|*orter  of  tin*  n*'w  l.ist  are  the  only  p.arts  th.at  own  a foreign  mnster.  'llic 
sect.  But  in  1H13,  M«-henu't  All  drove  thorn  from  the  ^l^•*rcndants  of  Mohamine»l  continued  to  reign  in  the 
Western  co.-ut.  and  restored  the  holy  citlos  to  the  nominal  i lledjai  from  his  lime  down  to  a late  eiKwh  ; acknowle<lg. 
pruti.'ctlon  of  the  Porte.  Since  that  time,  the  progress  , Ing,  however,  the  supremacy,  first  of  the  court  of  Bagdail, 
of  the  Wahaltees  api>ears  to  l>e  at  a stand  ; anu  though  ; and  altcrwards  of  tho  Turkish  Sultan,  as  hc.-ul  of  tlio 
they  are  still  strong  in  ViHlsje*!,  there  is  rca-otj  to  ladleve  ' Mohamm«M.ni  faith  ; ministers  of  the  paramonid  iKiwer 
that  their  power  if  on  the  di'cllno,  and  lh.nt  ikcir  nnm«  residing  at  the  sanctuary  in  the  lu)ly  cities.  While  the 
ben  are  ilocre.avlng.  ( .WAuAr,  par.  li.  pp.  ; Turkish  government  retained  its  strength,  this  connee- 

Hisioirf  fiet  p.v  M.  A.  I-.  Paris,  IHin.  nas'im  ; tion  was  ocknowletlged  and  ri^sperted  In  the  lledjai  t but 

BurckkarrU'$  Sx4ct  im  Ikdiui'm  ami  li'ah..  passim.)  in  the  latter  part  of  last  century,  the  sheriff*  renoiinctil 

ScJkiMtls  and  EdHca'ixn The  learning  which  gave  their  nominal  allcgianc©,  attarkiHl  tlia  Turkish  iiaehas, 

celebrity  to  the  court  of  Koedad  In  the  midiile  agc«,  do"*  and  flnallj  expellwl  them,  .•‘carrely,  however,  was  this 
tug  appear  ©ter  to  hare  bci-n  noiuraliscii  In  Arabia,  cfrcciisl.  when  the  Walialier*  sulxiuetl  the  whole  of  tho 
Before  the  wra  of  Muhummod,  ignorance  (that  Is  igno-  Holy  l.and.  and  held  It  till  IH13-I4;  when  Mehemet 
ranee  of  written  learning}  was  so  far  from  Ix  ing  All.  puchaof  Kgypt.  numinally  rcsiund  the  Holy  ( ities 
arroumerl  disgraceful,  (hat  wc  le.trn  from  the  Knr.in  1-*  the  pr'd-cllon  of  the  Poite.lxit  virtually  maik*  himself 
(chan  xxix.)  that  Mohammed,  though  of  the  royal  house  master  of  tin-  Hcdjaz  ; which  he  has  since  retained,  and 
of  rtiHijoj,  could  neither  rca»l  nor  write;  and  in  the  governrd  .at  discretion.  'I'he  Desert  uf  hioai  has  always 
present  lUy.  judge*  arc  frtsjnonlly  illUcrate.  (/furcF-  IwlougrtI,  more  or  le**,  to  F.gt pt.  {Burclkardt'a  Tra^ 
a«n//’s  .Votes  on ///■(#.,  t»H.)  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  sup-  ec/s.  passim;  .Votes  on  H'tikabiti,  3'Jl— 4Jt). ; lA>rd 
positi  that  •‘ilncatltKi  In  Arabia  is  cither  lery  good  or  ro/c«/ia,  lii.  325 — 327.) 

widely  diflVised.  According  to  Niebuhr  (/J.s  de  t Ar.,  Taxes  in  the  sctlKil  portion*  of  Ar.ibla  are  prettv 
par.  i.  p.  91.)  " the  Arab  prlnres  by  no  mean*  encourage  uniform.  A tenth  of  the  productions  of  the  land  is  paid 
science;  and  throughout  the  Hast,  )uu  meet  few  wlio  to  the  sovereign,  an>l  lids  not  unfroqucntly  in  kind, 
merit  the  title  of  learned.'’  (Proscr.  p.  15. » In  Yemen.  h(»wcver,  this  Ux  appears 

Public  provision  is  lumerer  mad©  for  the  education  to  be  tompounded  fur  bv  the  payment  of  a fixed  sum 
of  youth  : and  a teacher  for  the  chihircn  and  young  annually  (Subuhr,  par.  il.  p.  |h3.)  • and  witii  regard  bi 
•lave*  i*  no  uncommon  part  of  the  domestic  e*t^ll«h-  the  town  p<»pulati«n,  this  mrthiNt  mu*l  necessarilv  be 
meut  of  distinguished  families ; so  that,  In  the  cities,  the  general.  'I'iie  tiihe  iit>nn  laivl  is  the  only  lt>gal  flxixl 
griialcr  |>art  of  the  fxipitlation  can  reo»l  and  write,  — aU  Impost  which  the  sult;<xlt  of  the  native  Arab  princes  arc 
taiiimetiK  which  are  al**»  found  rr»mmonlyenocigh  among  calhd  iip«m  to  pay.  Jlut  a far  more  priniurtirc  source  of 
thr-  shirikbs  of  tribes  iu  the  ueightNmrhood  of  the  settled  revenue  is  found  In  the*  customs  .md  duties  ufKm  mer- 
districts.  el-.andiie.  'i’he  Inmn  of  Muscat  Drs  | iH^recut.  ujx>n 

To  almost  every  mos^pK-  there  is  (or  vn$)  attache'll  a all  p'Kwl*  pa**lnc  up  llie  Persian  (lolpb,  in  Arab  IwHtoins  ; 
school,  wh«rc  the  l>ou^^-^  children  in.ay  be  taught  gratuU  and  this  small  duty  It  tr>  produettve,  tliat  it  yields  from 
tOUsly;l«‘side*whtcH^th«Te;ire  IneverygreattDwtiinore  liO.fXMlio  IfiO.Ota)  dollar*  annunliy.  (Eriurr,  p.  16.) 
nr  fewer  private  esialtlishuients  where  the  ehildrvn  ol  In  Yemen,  the  Iman  levies  3 i«*r  cent,  upon  the  roffi'e 
the  middle  class***  .iro  rpeeiT«*«l.  Tlie  eiluca’i»»n  Is  of  a r.arri«*«l  from  his  domiiiluns  beyoiKl  the  Straits  of  Ifnb-ri- 
Ihnlted  kind,  comprising  llttlu  mure  than  reading,  writ-  AfondcA,  and  7 |mt  cent,  upon  all  that  is  sent  up  tii©  Kt'd 
ing,  the  simple  rules  of  nrilhmetie,  and  the  doctnnes  of  Se.a  ; and  the  sultan  sheriff  of  Mecea— or  rather  hi* 
the  ^inhamtne«lan  religion.  Sehtxtl-houve*,  like  the  prexent  master.  Mehemet  AH,— t.ake*  6 per  cent,  more  |q 
shops,  are  op«'ti  to  the  street,  so  that  th«>  whole  proccs*  the  [K)rt  of  Djidda.  {I^rd  I'nlirtUta,  ii.  301,  36u.).  'I  ho 
of  whieation  Is  rondiictctl  in  public : and  to  prcvctit  the  large  quantities  of  goods  that  ar«  constantly  |va««ing 
distraction  incident  to  such  a sitii.ttlon,  the  readers  and  from  lndi.i,  Abyssinia,  Kgypt.  Syria.  Sec.,  to  ail  the  trad- 
repeaters  sp«‘.tk  in  the  hlgheit  po*»U)le  key,  and  accoin-  Ing  towns  of  Araliio,  have  aUo  their  staldl  r.\tc*  of 
pany  their  delivery  with  violent  ge*|lrul.atioi)S.  duties  ; aiul  the  income  deriv«<d  from  them  li  so  great. 

Besides  these,  tliere  arc  In  m.v>r  of  the  greater  towns  that  M<dicract  Ali  cheaply  purchased  hi*  jKquilarfly  in 
schofd*  of  a higher  ch.-ira**»cr  ; eollegi  s.  in  fact,  in  which  his  new  dominions  by  foregulng  the  nettled  thh©  wnirh 
the  higher  sen  mx'S  — tn-Uhemalic*.  astronomy,  axtrnlogy,  h.-ul  formerly  W-rn  {laid  in  (hem.  One  of  his  first 
and  roedlrlne  are  tinght.  In  the  Imanat  of  Yemen  arts  was  a derlaralion,  tliat  iho  inhabjUitts  of  the 
(which  is  iHit  a sm.all  p.vt  of  the  diitrict  so  ealhsl)  there  Hetija*  should  Iw  wholly  free  from  taxes.  (Jtarrkkarrft'g 
are  two  of  these  ctdleg*'s.  One  of  the  rhief  studh's  in  S’oh’M  <m  flcdt  p.  306. ) The  city  of  Medhi.-;  w.xs  said  to 
Uieni  is  the  oiirieut  .krabir,  now  a dead  language;  (ur  be iui{Hts(  free,  even  before  this  |H.'iiod.  {A/i 


ARABIA. 

Certain  articlM  of  commiTre  lire  monopolies  In  tb« 
hands  of  the  mircruroents ; u «iilt  in  the  Hcdjai,  and 
the  tame  article  and  sulphur,  In  Oman,  (ttur^kardi't 
T'rnrrCr,  i.  p.  ; FroMcr,  i6. ) Dosldes  which,  Uie  sore- 
reigii  is  frequontiy  possrt;sra  of  large  londiHl  property 
in  private  right,  which  ho  k*ti  out  precisely  like  any 
other  landlord ; and  In  certain  cast*s,  as  in  those  of  the 
imans  of  Muscat  and  Yemen,  lie  it  alto  the  mutt  con> 
tldcrabic  merchant  lu  his  own  dominiuiu.  iSifbuhr, 
|iar.  a.  pp.  : h'rnifr,  1C.) 

These  are  all  legitimate  sources  of  revenue  ; but  the 
cn-il  in  this  and  aJi  other  Mohammedan  cuuiitries  it,  that 
the  gavi-mmenu,  lielng  d«'t(»>lic.  practise  and  tnler.itt* 
all  toru  of  rxturtlou.  Before  the  ctmque*t  ol  the  He<ijiu 
by  (he  Kgviitions,  it  was  cU'toiii.iW  fur  the  sultan 
sheriff  of  Moci-a  to  liil  the  prisons  with  persons  upon 
charges  of  dls.iffuctlon  to  his  l erson.  lliat  they  might  pur- 
chase (heir  lives  and  liU*rtk-t  by  Urge  tines,  \liyrck- 
kartit'i  TrarcU,  i.  p.  4IC.)  In  Yemeii  tiiu  dolas  receive 
the  taxes  and  customs  of  the  towns,  pay  the  troops,  the 
Judges,  and  other  public  futtctiiaiaries,  and  transmit  the 
balance  to  Sanaa,  tire  seat  of  government.  In  this  ar- 
rangttnent,  the  iman  squeest^  all  he  can  from  the  duia; 
and  the  latter,  whose  nominal  iiicuiiie  it  very  trifling, 
resorts  to  any  means,  however  infamous,  of  realiviug  a 
large  Income  for  himself.  The  cldef  sufferers  in  these 
tnuisactiuns  are  the  Indian,  and  oilier  foreign  mcr- 
ciiants.  When  Ixvrd  Valcntia  w as  at  Mocha,  the  dula 
Used  to  c<inflnc  the  Banians  and  Jens  in  a close  room, 
and  fumigate  them  witii  sulphur  till  they  purchased  tlndr 
release  at  the  price  ho  chose  to  ttipuuile  ! (.VreAuAr. 
|iar.  li.  p.  |g^  ; Lord  I'alentia,  iJ.  n.  3.'v).)  Tiic collection 
of  the  ciist«ims,  too.  is  attended  with  considerable  fraud  s 
and  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  nitircr  to  favour  ht«  ft  lends, 
and  oppress  strangers,  without  incurring  any  rospnn- 
sibililt . Tliese  atmses  have,  however,  bc'en  couilderably 
modiHcd  in  the  lle<l;ai  since  the  establishment  of  tJie 
F-gyptiiin  iMjwcr.  (/oinf  ytUcuiia,  iti.  p.3'2d.i  BuicLkardl'* 
Trat^li.  f.  pp.  hll.  417.) 

The  HMouiiis  jHsy  no  taxes,  except  the  tribute  exacted 
by  the  Uiihala^  chief.  Tiio  sheikhs  derive  no  income 
from  tlndr  tribe*  : their  only  source  of  revenue,  beyond 
their  private  prt>[^rty.  consists  of  the  (rilmte  coilect^ 
from  the  villages  in  their  neighb(»uriii>t*d.  and  from  the 
caravans  that  cross  the  desert.  Formerly,  the  Bedouins  , 
in  the  iieigbbourboiHl  of  Mt'cca  paid  a nominal  impost  . 
to  the  sulun  shi'ritf.  but  this  W.XS  given  up  by  Miheiiiet  [ 
All.  The  Ikniouin  sheikhs  have,  howeviT,  few  or  none 
of  tliose  expenses  to  sustain  which  fall  upon  the  so- 
vereigns of  the  settled  districts.  The  tribe*  are  the 
ahelkh's  soldiers,  an«l  receive  no  r**)’ 1 emolu- 

ments of  the  kadis  di  fiend  uikio  the  cases  brought  b*-fore 
them  ; Iwing  paid,  according  to  the  value  of  tlie  propi-rty 
in  dispute,  by  tiio  party  in  whose  favour  thev  tUnride. 
{Sicbykr,  iiar.li.  m>.  333.  ; Httrckkardl't  'S^Uson 

B^dimitu  and  it  aJiaiM-i  t,  pp,  C7— 3i  «i. 

*l‘ho  tribute  exactoil  l>y  liie  Wabaliec  chief,  wherever 
bis  power  extends,  consists  of  the  a/#ns,-  (he  giving  of 
which  is  a fuivdarocntal  law  of  tlie  Muimnimtilan  reli- 
gion, but  the  payment  of  wliich  h.xd  been  always  left  to 
everym.'ui's  conscience,  till  the  Vvaliabee  chiefs  compel  W 
tiieir  subjects  and  tributaries  to  deliver  Uioni  fur  dutri-  i 
bution  into  their  hands.  'J'he  Mohanimeilan  law  had  [ 
minutely  fixed  the  proportion  of  these  alms  to  the 
profM-rty  of  the  donor,  and  to  th.it  law  the  Waliabixrs 
have  rigurousiy  aiihcml.  For  3 lamels  they  exact  I 
sheep  for  tribute  ; *2U0  camels  pay  4 camels  of  4 jears 
old  I and  between  these  extremes  the  rates  vary  in  every 
possible  variety.  Fur  herds  no  tribute  is  exai'led  undi-r 
30  heatls,  for  w hich  a calf  of  2 year*  is  paid  ; I'iii  heads 
pay  4 oxen  and  3 cows.  I* or  thix-p,  I Is  ctainusl  fur  all 
numlver*  bclwten  40  and  12u ; 3 for  ail  betwwn  12U  and 
40t» ; for  4ti(J,  4 are  taken,  and  afler  this.  1 siiw'p  for  every 
himdri’d  in  the  Hmk.  For  all  horses,  alvove  \ a sequin 

er  head  i«  p.iid.  or  ‘2i  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  the 
osls.  For  money,  all  sums  above  »X)d{tk*tHt  (aixvut 
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the  Imanat  of  Yemen,  nr  Yi‘mon  Proper,  and  the  imaoai 
ol  Muscat,  on  the  coast  of  Omar,  have  resttecUvely^ 

Ihamst  or  Vbmso.  1 mam  at  ns  M i-wat. 

Kapertvt  isl  rsHnt,  5.1/AW  sq.  la.  Wa|wr1i>  Isl  A-Airtu,  aq.  m. 

iw,  x,.M*»,i«in.  Pol..,  i,/aav««i 

Kc<m>ur.  4'i  •,0‘Xg.  0«rl.  Ka;«iTiur.  Iu'>.un0r.  il«rl. 

Ami>,  men.  Amo,  lJ>0UmTii 

Navy.  I anp.  3 frlgstcs.  SO  Infe. 
tu>l  *r»M-l». 

Density  ot pot>.,  47  per  *q.  ni.  Dnuitjr  td  |>e]i.,  31  |wr  m|.  m 
The  llciljas  has  lieen  very  well  surveyed,  cstiecially  by 
AH  lk>)  and  Hurckhardt,  but  its  varying  {M^pul.itimi, 
owing  to  the  influx  and  efflux  of  pilgrims,  together  with 
the  crowd  ol  tradiTs  who  are  cunsuuitly  pa»sing  between 
its  shores  and  distant  countriea,  renders  it  difficult,  if  ii<»t 
ini{H>&siblc,  to  lusign  its  real  numbers  with  any  tolerable 
aiTuracv.  Probably,  however,  it  is  more  densely  pixipled 
Ilian  either  Yemen  ur  Muscat. 

'I'bc  Stall'S  ot  Yemen,  aa  enumerated  by  KIcbubr,  ara 
the  following:  — 


1.  Yi'meix  Proper. 

2.  Aden. 

3.  Kaiikeb.in. 

4.  llasiiiid  ii-Dckel. 
b.  Abu-Arish. 

6.  Beled-el-KotMiil. 

7.  North  Kbaulan. 


8.  Sahon. 
y.  Neilsjiren. 
to.  Kuihran. 

11.  Dsjof. 

12.  South  Khaulan. 

13.  Nihm. 

14.  Jolla. 


There  arc,  also,  a meat  many  little  states  upon  the  Per- 
sfnn  (kilph  ; and  lladrainaut  consists  ol  i'.islgnifleaiu  mi. 
vcrclgmies,  mostly  of  not  greater  extent  than  a mile  or 
two  round  the  town  where  tlie  chief  resides.  [Sifbukr, 
par.  II.  pp.  IbO— >13.  2»i7— 2b2.  Ac.) 

AKAUKIK.  a town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  parlialik  of 
Sivar,  cup.  sanjiack,  7 m.  N.  Kuphrntes.  and  l>U  m. 
N.S.K.  Malallia,  lat.  3y^  !/  N..  lung.  K.  It  is  said 
to  be  well  built. 

AltAl'AN,  a country  of  Asia,  called  by  the  native* 
liakkaiug,  extending  along  the  \V.  coast  of  the  great 
E.  peninsula  of  S.  Asia,  acquired  from  the  Blnnrse, 
by  the  Britisli,  in  U lies  between  kV.*  A3' (Cai>e 

N'l'OTaii)  and  21*^  3(/  N.  lat.,  and  'Af  and  14' 
E.  long. ; liavlng  N.  the  r.  Nauf,  which  scjiaratc*  it 
from  (iiillagoiig.  K.  (he  Y'eomandung mountains,  dividing 


13**/. ) in  silver,  or  mi*KtUt  (about  liiOf.j  In  gold,  pay 
2J  per  cent.  ( JJMfivtA/?rrf/*s  Svttt  on  tied.,  p.3(^.; 
ii'Ohtton,  TahUam  iitneral  dr  fiCmpire  Otkotnan,  H. 
<I2-^IK.)  The  ^^ailab<'e  chiefs  divided  this  tribute 
into  two  |>arts  ; appropriating  tliat  derived  from  the  Be- 
douins to  their  own  use,  and  that  from  the  town*  to  the 
puUk  service.  They  lutve  also  introduced  some  changes 
In  llu'  collection  of  the  tithe  of  proiluce,  wiilch  have  ma- 
terially relievi'd  the  cultivator.  \\  iiere  water  w;is  abun- 
dant, (hey  continued  to  draw  the  tenth  ; but  where  it  is 
detirient,  tlicy  have  reduced  the  tax  to  a twentictii  part 
Merchants  in  the  Wahabee  country  pay  2^  per  ci*nt.  upon 
their  projMTiy  rearly,  staling  it#  amount  upon  oath. 
{Iiyrclkardi'$  Sotet  on  B>  d.,  p.  306.) 

Arabia  has  brx-n  supjHHcd  to  contain  from  12,000,000  to 
14,f»0(),noo  inhab.,  though  tliis  Is  probably  beyi'iid  the 
mark.  The  nomadic  habits  of  tlie  greater  part  of  its 
population.  Md  the  number  of  petty  sUtes  into  w hlch  tlie 
settled  pop.  is  divldid,  amt  the  lltilo  that  is  known  with 
rrspi'ct  to  most  of  them,  remkr#  it  impiissiiilo  to  assign 
either  their  liinilsurUicir)Kjpulalion.  According  to  Bolbl,  ] 


it  from  the  Birmi'so  dominions,  and  W.  the  Indian 
Ocean  ; the  two  latter  bouinlarlcs  meeting  at  an  acute 
angle  at  FajH*  Negraiv,  its  S.  extremity  : length.  N to 
M.,  about  'tOO  m. ; breath,  at  its  N.  end,  m. ; but 
thence  southwards cotuinually  drert'asing ; urea,  l6,2.Visq. 
geug.  m.  (/’rmAcr/oa)  1 pop.  suid  to  lie  about  230, only, 
wherea.*.  in  17b6,  it  was  estimateil,  but  piubaidy  much 
lM‘}'oiid  the  mark,  at  2,OUO,<illV.  {,t‘ctnbrrion‘3  H<pmt  vh 
(He  K.  yronUrr  t(f  Itntnh  India,  Jivo.  Culmtta,  l*i3A, 
N3,  K4.  i Caftain  Lavt,  in  the  Gevtrapkical  Jvui  tiat 

I7A.) 

'J'hi*  Yeomandong.  or  Anoo-poctoo-moo,  mountaui'i  are 
a brunch  Irom  those  that  bound  8.  (he  vale  of  Assam  ; 
and  form  the  K.  taiuiHlary  of  both  Aracau  and  t’liitta- 
gong.  l lielr  heighU  vary  from  2,(*4»  to  «.(X)lii€x*t ; 'l  abir 
Mountain,  In  VI'-  N.  lat.,  and  63^  E.  lung.,  Is  H.34o  Icet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Near  hit.  they  take  a 
sudden  turn  K.  fur  alraut  a degree;  but  In  general  (heir 
direction  Is  N.  to  S. ; they  are  cnveri'd  with  forests, 
and  hare  numerous  |>assi*t,  the  chief  >>ciiig  those  of 
Khjuunz.'th  and  (iua  in  the  Birinese,  and  Toiigo,  Taluk, 
and  .\eiig,  in  the  British  dominiusu.  'J  hey  are,  in  aiinust 
every  case,  mere  narrow  lootfuLhs.  (Jlirnr,  i,rrf4.,  vol.  I. 
p.  3<8. ; Pmibertoa,  p.!<9.) 

'I'ht*  country,  geucruUy.  U diversified  with  hill  and 
dale;  Irtit  on  the  N.  border  and  the  sea-shore  there  are 
low  and  marsliy  tracts.  The  rivers  run  musily  in  a S.  \\  . 
direction,  and  arc  fretpieiuiy  navigable  fur  trailing  vessels 
of  some  magnitude ; the  largest  is  the  A rarun  (pro]H'riy 
Kuludyne),  which  rises  in  tlie  Blimcsr  Uomloiuns, 
near  23^  N.  lat.,  and  discharges  Itself  In  2(N  l.V  by 
several  mouths  ; on  one  of  its  minor  branriu's  is  situated 
the  town  of  Aracau.  accessible  to  vessels  of  ‘J-Mi  ton#  bur- 
then. The  other  princi[>al  streams  arc  the  Nauf,  Aeiig, 
Miou.and  Sandow  ay  rivers,  ait  in  some  degree'  navigable. 
i.  ltn*uil(un't  Drtcr.  of  Uindo*UtH,  vol.  tv.  p.tHd.j  /Vm- 
bertoH.  pp-7,  M. 

The  coast,  in  the  central  part  of  Aracan  es|--ceiaily, 
contains  m<ioy  good  harbours,  ts  much  indenud  by  creeks, 
and  stuUilcd  with  istoul*  and  ri>cks,  which  remier  tlm 
mouth  of  the  .Aructon  river  somewliat  daiigeroiu  to  ap- 
proach in  the  8.  W.  monsiHiu:  during  the  rest  of  the 
year,  however,  the  water  is  smooth,  and  there  are  g<M>d 
anchorages  all  along  the  coast,  in  from  6 to  ^ fathoms, 
with  a muibly  bottom.  {Oeogr,  Journal,  i.  i7A.  ; IlattiU- 
(on.  pp.  8U0,  HOl.) 

The  piinct|>al  islarxls  are  Cheduba,  namrec,  and  .Akyab, 
between  the  rivers  Kularlync  and  Mion.  Th«-y  are 
usually  separated  from  the  main  Und  b)'  narrow  ch.imu'U, 
and  partaxe  of  the  same  natural  aspect.  (Hiter,  Krdk.^ 
vol.  Iv.  p.  3« 

The  cbmote  b decidedly  unhealthy,  exccM  in  a few 
Spots,  u Kyouk-Phyou,  on  the  N.  side  of  Ramrec,  and 
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Mpfdalljr  hoilile  to  Rurnpcjuit.  who  aro  attnrkM  hy 
Impnnittptit  fever*.  *nd  oiher  HfiTU  of  malaria.  Dnrlnx 
(he  fiiniieie  war  the  troop*  ditti  in  Kre*it  mimherv  from 
the*eraute*.  The  country  ujiiunciatctiljy  heavy  rain*  uur- 
ing  the  S.  \V.  monsoon,  which  Ik‘K>'**  in  May  nii«1  ends 
in  October.  In  I'Ui.  from  June  to  C)ctM»jcr,  lltfi  tnehet 
of  rain  had  fallen;  during  the  other  [Hirtion  of  the  year 
it  is  often  enveloped  in  he.iry  fogs  ; and  violent  rhowers 
sometimes  uemr  in  l>i'c(>mhfr,  February,  and  .\uril. 
In  the  maximum  height  of  the  thermometer  In  Ju*r 
w.-u  tv*/'  Fahr.,  in  .Augnvl  b4' ; the  inininium  In  Iwih 
months  77^.  (Hitler,  Krdk.y  p.3I7. ; iieogr.  Journal, 

\n.) 

The  abundance  of  forovti  which  cover  the  mountains 
have  hitherto  been  in«iinnountabte  obstacles  towards 
any  knuwlcvlge  of  their  geology.  The  primitive  rocks 
that  have  b<fn  seen  are  nni*tly  slate.  The  lower  hills 
cmisivl  chicily  of  sandstone,  witii  a stiff  clay  occasionally 
inicnnixeil ; mi  every  mirt  of  the  resast  coral  and  shelf* 
lime  arc  abund.mt.  A low  alluvial  soil  extends  over  the 
whole  of  the  country  from  the  foot  of  the  mountains  to 
the  sea. 

Little  systematic  Information  has  been  eollertcd  as  to 
the  pnidui'ts  of  the  country.  Salt  is  largely  pnxiuced 
In  the  cr«v*ks.  Jtc. ; Us  ex|K>rt  has  latterly  inercaM'd  v<*ry 
rafddly,  and  is  now  (Is:i7)  e«timau*d  at  about  ‘iAn.Usj 
maiirnU.  (ioid  and  silver  are  s;ti<i  to  lie  met  with  ; 
Jungles  of  mangrove  crowd  the  banks  of  the  rivers  ; brs 
arc  common  N.  of  the  Aracan  river;  teak,  Ivareboo, 
ret/  JttrtU,  toon,  Ac  are  fouml  in  the  furests,  and  since  the 
nrltish  occupatiun  have  been  used  for  sbip-building ; the 
sugar-cane,  cocoa,  palm,  Indigo,  cotton,  nee,  red  pep|M.*r. 
cticumber.  meioo,  plantain,  mango,  javko,  orange  and 
other  fruits,  are  iniug<mous : elephants.  cjiUte.  birds  of 
many  kinds,  flsh,  silkworms,  and  bees  are  found  in 
great  plenty.  {JlamiUon’s  Deter.,  vol.  it.  p.  duO. ; ItiUer, 
Erdk^  p.  319. ; Pemberton,  p.  It.) 

About  11.077  doons,  each  noon  0 35  acres,  or  115  *q.  m.. 
are  cultivated  with  rice;  miscellaneous  cuUurc  occupies 
about  sq.  m.  mure  ; there  being  thus  not  I -133d  (loit  of 
the  whole  country  brought  into  tiilage  : the  lands  round 
Aracaii  are  the  best.  Next  to  rit*c,  indigo  and  cotton 
are  the  chief  object*  of  culture;  the  chief  farmers  are 
Mussulmans,  the  Mugh  trila*s  subsisting  generally  by 
hunting  and  fishing.  The  houses  are  bambcKi  nuts, 
raised  on  posts  4 feet  from  the  ground,  to  preserve  them 
during  the  Inundations,  tMiilt  often  in  thick  Jungles,  or 
along  the  sides  of  rivers,  and  surrounded  by  small  patches 
of  indigo,  cotton,  tobacco,  and  fruit ; even  lu  the  prin- 
cipal towns  the  houses  are  not  of  a more  substantial 
material.  Since  the  Uritlsh  occupation,  articles  of  civil- 
bed  life  have  been  largely  introduced  into  the  markets ; 
the  imports  consist  of  Indian  and  Kiiropcan  cmKls,  aud 
!>etei  nut  ; tlie  ex|vorts,  of  rice,  paddy,  wood,  salt,  oil.  buf- 
falo hides  and  horns,  elephants’  teeth,  sugar,  cotton, 
totsai'co.  silk,  wax,  Ac.  The  exports  from  Akyab,  the 
chief  port,  during  7 months  of  the  year  IH33.  were  of 
the  value  of  rupee*  : the  chief  trade  is  w ith  Ikmg.il 

and  Cliillagnn^.  The  public  revenue,  whk'h  has  b^m 
progressively  improving  since  the  Ilritish  CNrcu(»atlon, 
amounti'd  in  |sy»-37  to  535.000  nipeet ; but  is  as 
yet  hardly  sufficient  to  pay  (he  government  expenses. 
Kritish  Arac-m  extends  as  far  S.  as  17'''  b'if  N.  Ul.,  and  Is 
governed  by  three  civil  functionarle*,  one  placrvt  over 
each  of  the  three  prortivces  of  Akyab,  lUmree,  and  San- 
doway  ; and  all  under  the  superintendence  of  the  British 
governor  at  Chittagong.  The  troops  nnjdoyed  by  the 
government  are  only  ^ comiMinles  of  se;M>yi ; vis..  2 at 
.Akr.ab,  2 at  Sandoway,  and  trie  other  4 at  Kynuk  I'hyoo, 
the*  chief  milit.ary  station,  and  w here  also  a |uirt  of  the 
flotilla  used  in  the  bate  war  is  laid  up.  The  itihab.  are 
l-Hgh  Bb.nese.  .Ninths  >|ohammed.ins  and  Imlians,  and 
the  remainder  Yeiein  or  Fricin.  as  they  call  theinsclvos, 
the  Muglis  of  the  Lurupeani.  The  latter  are  of  mhidle 
height,  with  a broad  fact*,  high  and  prominent  cheek 
bones,  the  nose  flat,  and  the  eyes  like  those  of  the  Chi- 
Dese  : they  are  cunning,  and  addicted  to  stealing,  but  not 
to  falsehood.  I'heir  langtio^  and  religion  resemble 
those  of  the  Birmeso ; the  latter,  h'lwevcr  (that  of 
BocMih),  they  do  not  adhere  to  very  strictly,  since  they  do 
not  atvstain  from  animal  food;  Guo<!ma  is  a celebrated 
Idol  amongst  them,  and  they  takexs  (heir  vulgar rcra  (he 
pericNl  at  which  he  inirodurrtl  Buddhism  into  .A mean  ; 
the  present  year.  1h^,  is  with  them  Ithd.  There  are 
2 or  3 priests  in  every  vilhoge,  who  occui'y  themielvpi 
chiefly  in  the  tuition  of  the  children  in  icIumv!*,  which 
are  voluntarily  siipportiKl.  and  o|>t?n  to  all.  The  Ara- 
canest*  arc  by  no  moans  umducaii-d  ; almost  all  of  (hi-in 
can  read  and  write ; the  latter  (hi*y  pr.trlise  with  a ch.-Uk 
pi*nril  on  a pa;>cr  made  from  the  hark  of  alrw:  their 
records  arc  ket»t  on  palm-leaf,  laciiuc  rrvi  in  jr^ian  or  nsl 
uywm  a gUt  ground.  The  por>ple  arc  fond  o|  uneiy  ; tin- 
dress  of  the  women  is  a red  blotter  wrapt  closely  round 
thinn,  over  this  a mbe  reaching  to  the  knee,  and  tliu 
petticoat  fasteiiovl  loosely  on  one  side  all  down.  $ri  th.nt. 
In  wniking,  the  w hole  of  tvite  limb  is  ox|ios«><l.  W«Miien  are 
AOt  kept  scc'udcd,  but  s^ijoy  os  much  liberty  os  llie  other 
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tex.  Slarery  In  all  Its  forms  la  folerated.  Marrlagca 
are  arrangtd  by  the  parents  of  the  parties  ; sulomiu 
Istd  by  feasts,  and  raCiliid  by  the  married  couple  eating 
iHit  of  one  dish.  If  they  separate  at  a future  time 
at  the  w-tsh  of  the  husb.md,  he  must  take  upon  him- 
self all  hi*  wife's  ctetds  ; if  such  a determluatlon  origin- 
ate with  the  Utter,  fhe  takes  them  U|inn  her»clf,  but 
can  demand  3*'>  ruirces  from  her  huslvaiHl.  If  a man 
be  in  want  of  money,  he  may  pawn  bis  wife ; but  if  sh« 
l>i*comc  (iregnant  in  convcqnence,  he  can  claim  her 
.igain,  and  the  controi't  to  |tay  beevimes  uull  and  void. 
The  dead  .ire  either  burUnl  <ir  burned. 

This  country  ha*  ln-en  very  greatly  improved  since  It 
came  into  the  imssesssitm  of  the  British,  previously  to 
which  it  was  in  the  worst  possible  siaic.  The  ban^  of 
robbers  by  which  it  was  infested  have  tveen  cxtiruatrxl ; 
ami  ttie  halittv  of  the  bulk  of  the  }K.*ople  m.-ileriaJly  Im- 
pnivi-d.  With  one  cxcepiiim,  there  was  no  instance  of 
dorolty  (roblicry)  in  the  principal  tllilrict  of  the  prov.  of 
,\kyab  during  tne  two  years  ending  wtth  bU7.  (Mout- 
riwin  Ckfimu-le.)  The  liUrtMliiction  of  tranquillity  and 
Commerce  has  awakened  a spirit  of  industry,  and  rtmder^ 
the  people  cultiraturs,  salt-manufuctunrs,  and  traders. 
Akyab  is  daily  tiecoming  of  more  and  more  importance. 
{Paton't  Ji’sl.  and  Slatit.  5'it:c/cA,  Atialic  Hcuarchee, 
vul.  xvi. ; Pembet  Um  ; HitUr,  vol.  Iv.  p.  335.  ; Latrt,  In 
the  R'-yat  lit'ogT,  Joumat.  i.  177.) 

Beiort*  i7<i,  Aracan  was  independent,  though  often 
rav.iged  by  the  Moghuls  and  Bcgiions : in  that  year  it 
was  conquert'd  by  the  Birmesr,  ar.d  governed  by  their 
vlrvrnys;  whose  oppressions  depopulated  the  country, 
causing  many  of  the  inhabitants  to  fly  to  ( hittagung  and 
Tip)>erah,  where  they  si'Uled  ; and  others  to  become 
iungle-rulibcrs.  A revolt  broke  out  in  Mil,  and  the  vio- 
lation  of  the  British  frontier  by  the  Blrmete,  both  then 
and  suliSTHiuently,  was  the  cause  of  the  Ulrmesc  war  of 
lA'i4;  which  cMod  in  the  cession  of  Aracan  to  the 
British. 

Axacan,  a town  and  rap.  of  the  above  prov.,  on  an 
inferior  branch  of  the  Kulaiirne  river,  which  is  here 
ernsved  by  several  lofty  woomm  brl»lges,  50  m.  N.  E. 
Akyab,  44*  N.,  long.  W''  26'  E.  Pop.  (If435) 

from  M.iMKtto  lO.tMO.  It  forms  an  Irregular  square,  w alled 
on  all  sides  except  the  N.K.,  where  it  touches  a shallow 
lake.  As  a fortress,  however,  it  is  worthless,  being  com- 
mamlcd  by  various  hills  In  the  neighbourhood.  8.  of  tlie 
principal  street  which  runs  R.  and  W.  are  the  ruins  of  an 
ancient  palace  and  fort,  the  latter  surrounded  hy  a triple 
enclosure  of  stone  patchetl  up  with  brick.  'I'hcra  are 
many  pagodas,  both  in  the  town  and  on  the  heights 
around  it.  Next  to  Akyab  it  has  the  brst  market  in  the 

firuv.  for  British  manuf^tures  and  the  silks  of  Pi*ku,  and 
is  river  is  navigable  for  boats  at  htgh  tide;  but  us  con- 
sequence has  bta*n  gradually  diminishing  since  Akyab 
began  to  rite  into  importance.  Aracan  was  taken  in 
I7K1  by  the  Birmese,  who  captured  much  booty.  Including 
a large  braxen  imago  of  Guodma,  held  In  the  high«*vt 
veneration,  and  other  idols.  { Pemberton' i Report,  i[c., 
p.  Sib;  JlamilUm't  itindi**!.,  vol.U.  p.S04.) 

AR.4I>,  a town  of  the  Austrian  empire,  on  both  sides 
of  the  Maros;  Uiat  part  which  is  on  itie  N.  bank,  or  Old 
Aroci.  txdng  in  Hungarr.  and  the  other,  or  New  .\rad.  in 
the  Bannot,  27  m.  N.  Temeswar.  lat.  4(7^  9 5*/'  N.,  long. 
2|o  18'  3"  K.  Pop.  of  b<ith  parts  near  M.noo. 

New  Aratl  is  strongly  lortlfled  ; and  Old  Arad  Is  the 
residence  of  a Greek  bishop.  The  most  opulcni  iiihohi- 
tants  are  the  Jews,  w ho  are  al*o  very  numerous.  **  They 
are  gready  favoured,  being  allowed  exclusive  monopolies 
of  tolMceo,  com.  and  other  c<'mmoditle*.''  ( B'o/iA.)  'I'he 
town  is  the  enlrepfil  of  the  products  of  a large  tract  of 
country,  which  are  here  embarked  on  the  .Maros.  and 
sent  by  the  rtver  to  the  Damilie,  and  thence  to  Ger- 
many, Hungry  , the  Bl.vck  Sea,  Ac.  On  a weekly 
matkr  l day.  I)f . \Vali>h  found  the  street*  chirked  up  with 
cars  and  carts,  of  whi<  h he  was  .*i*»iire<l  there  were  mr 
fewer  limn  7,f4.'0  in  the  town  J filled  with  pro»luce.  jirincl- 
|i.vlly  for  shipnrent.  On  em|ulry,  ho  fouml  the  price*  .if 
difTerent  artlch'S  to  be.  wheat  9«.  a quarter  ; wine  ’i\d.  a 
txittlr  ; detli'loiu  Hungarian  wine  at  the  Mvern,  lOrf.  per 
do.  ; Itcef.  l|(f  per  lb. ; mutton.  ]{</.  do.,  Ac.  < HeUtk't 
Jtmmep /rtmt  Vtinttanthuwle  to  Rtiglnud,  p.  316.) 

AKAFAT  ( MOlJN'l  ).  a hill  of  .Arabia,  15  m.  S.K.  of 
Meeca.  r«*nsis(ing  of  a granite  nx-k  alxHtt  I5(>feet  high, 
a prinripol  object  of  the  Muhamiiuxlan  pilgrimsgt**  to 
that  city. 

All.tGON,  one  of  the  ancient  dlvivfims  of  Spain, 
fonncriy  a setuirate  kinplom,  comprising  the  provs.  of 
li^aragotiv,  Hucica,  and  'I'eruel,  lying  Iretween  40'^  niui 
4'/-  .W  ?s’.  lat.,  and  46^  E.  and  2“  7'  W.  lung.,  having 
N.  tlie  pjrcm*«*«.  which  tllvlde  it  from  France;  L., 
('alaluidn  ; S„  \ alcncia ; and  W-.  Navarre  ami  i'astde : 
length,  N.  to  8.,  215  m.  ; breadth.  65  t»r  135  m.  ; area, 
]4,<ili3  sq.m.;  }vop.  (Ki3)  734.ri<*.  It  Is  a basin  every 
where  nirroiind«‘d.  except  on  tlx*  E. , by  mountain- rang***  ; 
on  the  N.  uffnet*  from  the  Pyrenees  extend  into  the  prov. 
a*  far  S.  as  lat.  A‘/y  I»'.  iuefusing  many  pictures, iie  amt 
fertile  valleys  ;tbc  SU-rros  Moucayo  Cuui9a,  Molina  uud 
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Albwrradn  M>pAnito  It  from  CaAttUs  nnd  those  of  Mo> 
rvllafrom  Valonria.  Anothcri]t.<<tiiirtrlialnruni  parallel 
to  the  latter  lhroU4jh  the  S.  jwirt  nf  Ar.iK»n,  from  N.W. 
to  S.K.:  tM*tween  the  Sierra  ami  LliU  chain  is  Uie  T«UIey 
of  the  Xiioca : and  Ix^twern  Uils  Utter  chain  and  the 
Pyrenees  U the  extensive  plain  Intersectwl  by  the  Kbro. 
Ijiis,  whirh  U not  only  the  larpcst  of  the  Aragonese 
riveri,  but  the  lar*ji*yt  river  which  has  Us  embouchure  on 
the  east  masf  of  Spain,  runs  through  the  prov.  In  a S. 
e.-wterly  direction,  dividing  It  Into  two  nearly  equal  part*. 
I-Uclusite  of  the  Fhro.  there  arc  a great  number  of  other 
riverk,  mostly  Us  atlluents,  having  their  soum*s  In  the 
mountain-ranges  IhiU  bound  un  either  side  the  central 

f'l.-Un  ; as  the  Caliegti,  Citica,  and  S«'grc,  from  the  N.. 
ho  XUoca,  thierva,  Aguas.  S.  Martin.  (iua<Utoupe.  and 
Algu  ts,  from  the  S. : the  Tagus  and  the  (tuadaUviar  have, 
also,  their  origin  In  this  region.  Salt  Is  every  where 
abumlaiit,  and  gold,  stiver,  cop[>cr.  Iron,  load,  nitre,  alum, 
^c.  arc  met  with,  hut  tho  mines  aro  mostly  neglected. 
The  mine  of  rock  salt  at  Kemullnos,  near  Alagon,  Is, 
however,  exteiish  i-Iy  wrought,  furnishing  lupolici  not 
only  fur  the  prov.,  hut  also  lor  Catalonia  andotner  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  ('limate  temperate  and  warm  In  the 
valleys  and  plains,  hut  on  the  Pyrenees  the  snow  Is  often 
foiiTsd  S or  6 feet  deep  la  June,  and  violent  stofms  occur  in 
winter.  The  country  is.  however,  uuiversally  healthy. 
The  soil  of  the  plains  Is,  In  general,  fertile,  and  well 
adapted  to  the  growth  of  most  products  of  temperate 
climates.  Though  agriculture  be  very  defective,  more 
com  and  wloe  are  produced  than  are  required  for  home- 
consumption  ; and  there  are  also  large  supplit^  of  fine 
fniiti,  with  legumes,  flax,  hemp,  nil,  safn'on,  llquorto\ 
tnailder,  esparto,  barilla,  &c.  Previously  to  the  Into  war 
with  Prance,  the  st<H‘k  of  sheep  in  the  prov.  was  sup-  j 
posed  to  exceed  ‘J.bf)O,()0O  ; and  though  it  must  have 
much  reduced  during  that  contest,  there  was,  occsirdlng 
to  Mifiuuo.  previously  to  the  present  civil  war, an  aimuM 
export  of  3.V1.000  arrobas  oi  wool.  Honied  cattle  are 
scarce.  Wolves  and  bears  are  met  with  in  the  moun- 
taiiinus  districts;  game  is  plentiful,  and  the  rlrers 
abound  with  excellent  fish,  especially  eels  and  trout. 
'J'he  manufactures  are  muninHl  to  common  woollen  and 
other  cloths,  cordage,  and  hempen  articles,  gunpowder, 
with  soap,  rini^ar,  brandy,  p.'iper,  hats,  carthen-warc, 
and  leather.  The  mamifarturr  of  silk  iu  the  capital 
and  other  towns  has  greatly  diminished.  Aragon  is 
divided  Into  13  tiistrlcU  or  goblrriios:  Its  chlei  cities 
are  Zaiagoza.  lluesca,  Calatayud,  and  Teruel.  The 
drit  is  an  nrchhishouric:  there  are  6 bishoprica  and  2 
universities.  Several  roads  cross  the  prov.,  passing  to 
all  the  great  towns  ; aiKl  the  Imueri.il  canal,  from  TuJcla 
to  Zaragora.  lb  ft.  in  depth  and  7b  ft.  wide,  commcnc(^l 
in  1.V29  by  (.'harlcc  V.,  ami  completed  to  its  present  extent 
In  1772.  serves  the  double  purpose  of  promoting  tra<le  and 
nxvIgaUon.  Tho  Aragonese  are  strung,  and  well  built; 
not  so  active  u«  tlie  <‘iitalonians,  but  industrious,  bravo, 
and  bonot.  They  .ire  intelligtnt,  and  desirous  of  kiuiw- 
levlge,  but  proud,  s'ltllen,  and  extrmnely  opposed  to  foreign 
Interference  with  their  government.  Tht^  original  har»h 
Arogoneso  dialect  has  now  bi't’orae  Intcnnlxed  with  the 
I'.xstllian.  The  male  {icas.'uitry  wear  a waistcoat  and  a 
round  Jacket  over  it,  drawn  togi-ther  by  a thong,  and  a 
large  round  hat.  or  sometimes  two,  to  work  In  during  the 
heats  nf  suinmor.  Tiiu  dress  of  the  women  U odd  and 
grotesque  ; it  Consists  partly  of  two  woollen  corsets,  ;uid 
thr<w  or  four  thick  petticoats  one  over  another,  the  w hole 
weighing  a qiuru-r  of  a rwt.  Underthe  Homans  Arogtin 
was  included  in  CeltilN'ria ; in  a.  n.  <170  it  was  overrun 
by  the  (ioth*.  and  in  714  Ijy  the  Moors.  After  the  ex- 
puKlun  of  the  latter,  It  was  guvertied  br  its  own  kings 
till  the  marriage  of  t'erdioand  with  Isabella  of  Cokt.lc  lo 
the  14th  cent. 

The  gov.  nf  Aragon,  prcvioiuly  to  the  junction  of  its 
crown  with  tliat  of  rastUe.  and  for  sometime  aflcrwiwrds, 
(hough  monarchical  in  form,  was  in  principle  essen- 
llallv  republican.  Tiie  kings,  who  were  long  elective, 
retaincsl  little  more  than  the  shadow'  of  (tower;  it  being 
really  vested  in  tho  cortrs  or  iwrliamcnt.  This  supreme 
asst'ir.bly  was  composed  of  fojir  different  <trms  or  mem- 
bers; the  nobility  of  the  first  rank,  the  equestrian  ortler 
or  setsmd  r.ank.  the  rcitresmlative*  nf  citiei  and  towns, 
and  the  ecclesiastics.  No  law  could  pa>s  witliout  tlie 
assent  of  every  ann ; and  without  (M’rmUsion  of  the 
cortes,  no  tax  could  be  Im|Kise<l.  no  war  declared,  no 
|N*aee  concluded,  nor  money  coined  or  altered.  The 
power  of  reviewing  the  prticf^Hiingt  of  the  inferior  courts, 
the  prirUen!  of  lns(>ecting  every  department  of  adminis- 
tration. and  the  right  of  redresklng  aU  grievances,  l ehmgt'd 
to  the  cortes ; to  which,  however,  iIkmc  aggrieved  did  not 
address  themselves  in  the  humble  tone  of  ■u{)pl>c.ants, 
but  demanded  its  interfercoce  os  due  to  them  as  n^ecmeii. 
This  sovereign  court  was  held  during  several  centuries 
every  year  ; but  from  the  beghmingofthc  14th  rent,  was 
convosed  only  once  in  two  years  ; the  session  continued 
40  days,  and  die  king  could  neither  prorogue  nor  dissolve 
the  assemhU’,  after  It  had  met,  without  its  own  consent. 
Vot  satlsu^  with  liaving  erected  such  formhiable  bar- 
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rlers  against  the  encroachment*  of  the  royal  preiogative 
the  Aragonese,  by  an  institution  peculiar  to  ihetnkelves. 
elected  ^Justita,  or  supreme  Judgr.  as  the  wotector  of 
the  people  and  the  controller  of  the  prince.  The  person 
of  the  justiza  was  sacred,  and  his  power  and  jurisdiction 
almost  unbounded ; he  was  the  supreme  interpreter  of 
the  laws,  and  not  only  inferior  judges,  but  the  kion 
themselves  were  bmimi  to  consult  him  in  everr  diSlcult 
case,  and  to  rpcefrc  his  responses  w lih  implicit  defereuce. 
An  appeal  lay  to  him  from  the  royal  as  well  as  the  ba- 
ronial judges,  and  even  when  no  appeal  was  made,  he 
could  Interpose  by  his  own  authority,  prohibit  the  ordi- 
nary judge  from  proceeding,  take  immediate  cognisance 
nf  the  cause  himself,  and  remove  the  party  accused  to 
the  prison  nf  the  vttmiJtMtacion.  to  whirn  no  person  had 
access  but  by  his  (>ermission.  His  power  was  exerted 
with  no  less  virour  and  eflhct  in  8U|>crinteDding  the 
administration  of  govemment,  than  in  regulating  the 
course  of  juktlce.  it  was  the  prerogative  of  the  justiza 
to  inspect  the  conduct  of  the  king.  He  reviewed  all  tho 
rtiyal  proclamations  and  patents,  and  declared  whctlicr 
they  were  ngrccabl©  to  law,  and  ought  to  bo  carried 
Into  rx€>cutlc>n.  He,  by  his  sole  authority,  could  exclude 
any  of  the  king's  minlttrrs  from  the  conduct  of  affairs, 
and  call  them  to  answer  for  their  mal-administration. 
He  himsell  was  accountable  to  the  cortes  only  for  the 
manner  in  which  he  discharged  the  duties  ol  his  high 
offlcc,  and  performed  functions  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance that  could  be  committed  to  a subject.  7'he  Ara- 
gonese were  so  solicitous  that  their  roonarchs  should  know 
and  feel  their  dependence  on  their  subjects,  that  even  in 
swearing  allegiance  to  their  sovereign,  the  justiza  thus 
address^  him  in  their  name,  **  ^Ve.  who  are  each  of  us 
**  as  good,  and  w ho  arc  altogether  more  powerful  than 
“you.  promise  obedience  to  your  govemment,  if  you 
“ maintain  our  rights  and  liberties,  but  not  oClierwisc.'* 
Conformably  to  this  oath  it  was  expressly  declared  in 
their  constitution,  that  if  the  king  should  violate  his 
compact  with  them,  It  was  lawful  lor  the  Aragonese  to 
disclaim  him,  and  elect  another  sovereign,  even  though  a 
heathen,  la  his  room. 

Arognn,  while  a sepamto  kingdom,  was  the  most 
powerful  of  the  peninsular  states.  It  comprised,  exclu- 
sive of  Aragon  rroper,  Kavarre,  Catalonia,  Valencia, 

' the  Halcarlc  Isle*,  and  Sardinia.  Tho  marriage  of  Fer- 
dinand with  the  heiress  of  Castile,  the  conquest  of  Cra- 
tioda  by  their  united  forces,  with  tbe  possessions  they 
inherjt<*d  or  acquired  in  other  parti  of  Europe  and  in  the 
New  World,  by  giving  the  sovereigns  extrlaslc,  and  as 
It  were  foreign  resources,  rendered  them  In  a great 
me.'isure  Independent  of  the  supplies  voted  by  the  cortes. 
at  the  same  time  that  it  enabrc*d  them  gradually  to  sub- 
vert their  authority.  The  establishment  of  (he  (nqui- 
sitiuD  was  also  a great  blow  to  tbe  liberal  institutions  of 
.dragon  and  other  parts  of  the  Pcixinsula.  which  weru 
finally  suppressed  ouring  the  reign  of  the  bloody  and 
tyrannical  nigot  I’htHp  II.  (.V»ila»K».  AnUlk>n,  ik-Mutx. 
AUg.  Enik.,  xvUI.  314 — 317.;  Rub<rtton, Hut.  i'kartet  V. 
/n/rod..  Sert.iU.) 

AUACONA.atiJWTjof  Sicily.  Val  dl  Glrctntl.7  m. 
N.  Cirgcutl,  on  a bill.  Fop.  S.H.'M).  It  Is  lli-built  ami 
dirty  ; but  is  worthy  of  notice  fur  its  castle  (containing  a 
fine  gallery  of  pictures),  its  antiquities,  and  fur  having  in 
Its  vicinity  the  tnud  volcano  of  MaccalulMt.  Tlii*  con- 
sists of  numerous  little  hilhK'ks.  with  craters  on  a kind  of 
truncated  cone  uf  argillaceous  barren  soil,  j m.  in  circuit, 
elevated  alx>ut  'JCO  fret  above  the  surrounding  arid  plain. 
Tliese  craters  are  continually  in  action,  making  a hollow 
rumbling  noise,  and  throwing  up  a fine  cold  mud,  mlxcil 
with  water,  a little  (tctriileum  and  salt,  and  <»cc.-u{unally 
hubhies  of  air  with  a sulphuruus  t.oint.  Sometimes  reports 
like  tho  discharge  of  artillery  arc  heard,  and  slight  local 
earthquake**,  till  an  eruption  takes  place  by  the  ejection 
of  ti.ud  and  stime*  to  the  height  of  from  3fl  to  On  feet,  tho 
ordinary'  tteight  ofthe  i(>outs  la'ing  only  from  a few  inches 
to  2 nr  3 feet.  (For  a further  account  of  this  singular 
phcnc3menoJt.  see  Smyth's  Sicily,  p.  213.) 

AHAH'HK  (I-'L),  see  I.vaACUE. 

.AHAt.  (Sea  or),  an  inland  sea  or  lake  of  A»ia,  in 
IntlepondcHt  Tart.ir)',l>otween  42^^  .ind  4'»<>  12^  N.  lat.,  and 
Inng.,  being  alv.ut  300  m.  in  length 
from  S.W.  to  N.K..  .md  from  .-ih<nit  lOOtii  nearly  2-V»m.  In 
bre.vlth  ; so  that,  w ith  the  exception  of  tlie  Ctwpian.  It  is 
by  far  the  most  extensive  inland  sea  of  the  Old  world.  It 
has  a gre.xt  nnmlwr  of  Isl-inds.  partinilarly  towards  the 
S..  and  is  grnerallv  so  shallow,  that  it  can  t>p  safely  navi- 
gated only  by  flat-Hottotnetl  Uiats.  It*  water*  are  salt, 
ami  its  enntt*  gctK-rally  low  and  sandy,  the  country  round 
consisting  mostly  of  v;i*t  arid  steppc's.  It  Is  w ell  supplie«t 
with  flkh.  of  which  sturgeon  are  the  most  valuable  ; se.nls 
are  also  met  with.  The  Sea  of  Aral  receives,  besides 
smaller  streanx,  the  waters  of  two  great  rivers,  the  Mr 
or  Slhoun  {i\\f  JniartCM  of  the  ancb-iitsl,  and  the  Amoo 
or  Jihnun  (the  Outs  ofthe  ancirnla).  But,  nolwfiihitand- 
ing  It  has  no  outlet,  the  prevalent  o)>inlon  is,  that  the 
supply  of  water  brought  to  It.  .\nil  alsotothe  (.’as|>lan  .Sea, 

U um^ual  to  what  U carried  off  by  eva|>oratlon.  and  that 
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thetr  level  waA  »urracc  nn  being  gnidiiallj  dimfnlthod. 
*1^  estmordinary  diiTerrtice  bKw«vn  the  level  oft  he  Cu* 

rian  and  the  Sen  of  Aral,  and  the  level  of  the  Black  Sea 
lee  CAirtAN  8ra),  as  well  as  the  nature  of  the  soil  In 
their  vldnlty.  the  traditional  and  historical  itatcments 
with  respect  to  tbclr  boundaries,  and  the  opinions  of  the 
most  eminent  naturalists,  all  lead  to  the  belief  that  they 
once  extended  over  a much  larger  tract  of  country,  and 
most  probably  madepart  of  uoe  great  inland  sea.  (For 
further  details,  see  Casmak  Sea.] 

ARAMON.  a town  of  France,  dep.  Card,  cap.  cant,  on 
the  Rhone.  16  m.  E.  NIsmes.  Pop.  S,603. 

ARANDA  I)K  DUKRO,  a town  of  Spain,  on  the 
Duen>,  4H  m.  S.  Burgos.  Pop.  3..SOO. 

AHANJt'P.Z.  {JraJorit.)  A town  of  Spain,  new 
Castile,  in  a fertile  and  well-watered  valley  on  the  left 
baitk  of  the  Tagus.  Imnsedlately  above  where  it  Is  Joined 
by  the  Xarama,  3H  m.  S.  S.  K.  Madrid,  aiul  i'i  m.  E.  N. 
K.  Toledo;  lat.  40°  1'  N.,  long.  8^' »7'  30"  W.  Pi^. 
4.V0.  unless  the  court  be  there,  when  It  used  to  amount  to 
8,000.  or  10,000.  It  derives  iu  entire  celebrity  from  Its 
royal  palace,  commenced  In  Philip  11.,  and  enuu-ged  and 
embenish<>d  by  aeveral  of  his  succcasors,  particularly 
Charles  I V..  who  added  the  fine  gardens  and  ^oves  along 
the  hanks  of  the  Tagus,  and  a small  but  elegant  pleasure 
house,  the  Casn  dfl  /.oArodur.  The  palacv'  Is  a handsome 
square  ImUding,  with  a fine  marble  staircase,  containing 
many  fine  sculptures,  and  (as  well  as  the  church  ana 
mcmasteries  of  the  town)  paintings  of  the  Spanish  and 
Italian  masters,  especially  of  Raphael  Meiigs.  'Phe  town 
Is  built  after  tt»e  Dutch  model ; haring  broad  and  well- 
paved  streets,  houses  uniform  and  painted,  fine  protne- 
oadcs,  a square  adorned  with  many  handsome  raifices, 
Ac.  The  court  used  to  occtipy  this  palace  from  Faster 
till  the  end  of  June ; but  In  July  and  August  the  situ- 
ation is  accounted  unhealthy. 

These  sutrmenu  apply,  however,  rather  to  the  former 


than  the  present  state  of  Aranjuex.  The  palace  and 
gardens  suffered  sererely  during  the  Utr  war  with  France. 
In  |808,  the  park  and  pleasure  grounds  were  split  into 
patches,  and  applied  to  agricultural  purposes. 


tlrvp  hsr*Bt*  twr;  >11  iImI  h*d  oLuinU, 

Ana  lAughms  l ens  rrsiauma  Ow  Utau. 

At  first  the  cultivators  obtained  very  large  returns,  and  the 
population  of  the  town  and  its  vicinity  rapidly  augmented. 
But  this  extraordinary  produrtiTrni>«s.  the  result  of  the  liii* 
proved  state  of  theiamls.  s|>ecdily  disapixarml  umler  the 
scourge  of  continual  cropping;  and  it  is  doubt  ful  ulielher 
they  yield  more  at  this  moment  than  tliry  did  previously 
to  tneir  bring  broken  up.  ( MHUiwy,  Sckmtx,  Ac.) 

ARARAT  (Turkish  Agkur  Dagh,  Armenian  Mach), 
a famons  mountain  of  Armenia,  on  the  confines  of  the 
Russian.  I'lirkish,  and  Persian  empires,  its  principal 
summit  being  about  35  m.  S.  Erivan,  lat.  .*10°  30*  N., 
long.  44-  3V  P..  Its  base  E.  and  N.  K.  is  washed  hy  the 


Araxes.  from  the  low  plain  of  which  It  rises  most  majes- 
tically to  an  immense  Keight.  It  forms  the  termination 
in  this  direction  of  a range  of  mouuLiiui  connected  with 
the  Caucasian  cliain  ; but  these,  though  elcvaUxl.  seem 
In  comparison  with  .\rnrat  so  low,  as  to  stfcngtlicn  the 
Impression  of  sublimity  and  greatness  made  by  contem- 
plating It  singly  from  the  plains  to  the  R.  It  consists  itf 
two  enormous  conical  masses,  one  much  higher  than  the 
other,  but  the  lowest  aseimding  far  within  the  line  of 
perpetual  congelation,  Re|«raietl  efforts  hail  Ix-en  made 
at  aifferent  times  to  reach  its  summit,  but  this  Dernilcan 
task  was  not  effected  till  1830,  when  Profe«sor  P.irrot,  of 
Dorpat.  accomplished,  by  dint  of  extraordinary  perseve- 
rance and  energy,  what  had  previously  been  reckoned  all 
but  Impossible.  Ho  dctemilm'd  the  altitude  of  the 
highest  peak  to  bo  16.200  E’rench  or  17.230  Eng.  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  being  .*i>)Out  4.760  fiKit  higher 
than  Mont  Blanc.  The  summit  Is  described  as  a circular 
plain  nnimttod  dimensions,  united  hy  a gontle  descent  to 
tiie  less  elevated  {teak  towards  the  E-  The  wholoof  the 
upper  region  of  the  mountain,  from  the  height  of  12.750 
feel.  Is  coveTcil  with  perpetual  innw  and  ice;  and  not 
unfreqiienlly  av.%lanrhcs  preeipitate  themselves  down  its 
lilies  with  trememious  noise  and  fury- 

On  one  of  the  sUles  of  the  prindital  cone  la  a chasm  or 
cleft  of  proiigious  depth,  having  much  the  appearance  of  I 
the  crater  of  a volcano.  Tournefort  says,  that  its  nreci-  j 
nlces  arehlarkencti  aslfbv  smoke,  hut  that  nothing  Issues 
from  It  except  torrents  of  mudtly  w-atcr ; htit  tho  muun-  I 
tain  presents  many  appcaranct's  of  volcanic  action,  anti  | 
I >r.  Reineggs  adirms  that  he  Itas  seen  Ore  and  smoke  issue  • 
from  this  chasm  for  tlinn;  ila>s  Ingeths'r.  I 

Ararat  is  not  only  an  obiect  of  su|>erior  interest  from  I 
its  mass  and  height,  hut  still  mure  from  the  assoriallons  i 
with  which  It  it  ronnreted.  It  is  lielleved  to  l>o  the  I 
.Ararat  of  Seriplure'.  on  whose  summit  the  ark  rested.  ' 
(Cenesit,  viH.  4.)  AimI  certainly  it  would  be  difflcult  ' 
any  where  to  find  a mountain  th-it  seems  better  entitled  I 
lo  tb«  honour  of  serving  as  a steppiog  stone  “ d h^otpour  I 


ictetndre  du  cM  cis  terre  arcc  le  retie  de  touUt  let  erA* 
ainres.”  ( Tinmi<fbr/,  Vopagedu  /.cmm/,  U.  p.  360.  Ac. ; 
Miuionnry  Reteartket  in  Armenia,  p.  <67.  and  Introd. 
Kinticir't  PiTtian  Fmpire,  p.  326.) 

ARAS  (an.  Anuct),  a river  of  Asia  which  bas  ita 
source  in  the  mountain  land  of  Armenia.  20  m.  S.  Rrxe- 
roum.  It  flows  K.  past  the  N.  base  of  Mount  Ararat, 
then  8.  E.  to  Curdaaht,  and  N.  E.  to  Djrat,  where  it 
falls  into  the  Kur,  50  m.  in  a direct  line  from  the  embou- 
chure of  the  latter  in  the  Casplati  8ea.  Its  entire  course 
may  Im*  estimated  at  4‘iO  m.  Notwithstanding  its  ra{dd 
current,  it  is  in  many  places  fordable. 

AR.AUC.ANI.A.  The  territory  knnwrn  under  this 
name  Is  situated  to  the  S.  of  ChiU,  and  comprises  the 
country  lying  between  17°  and  StK  S.  lat.,  and 
70°  and  75°  *if>'  W.  long.  On  the  N.  it  Is  Ivouoded  by 
the  river  Blobio,  which  divides  it  from  Chili  ; on  the 
S.  by  the  Valdivia  or  Calacalla ; on  the  E.  1^  the  Andos  ; 
and  on  the  W.  by  the  Eacific  Ocean. 

The  Araucaniani  divide  their  country  into  four  Butal- 
mapus  or  Udrarrhies,  vis. : — 

1 . Langimroapu,  i.  e.  the  maritime  country. 

2.  Lelpunmapu,  i.  e.  the  plain  country. 

3.  Inaplremapu,  i e.  the  country  at  the  foot  of  the 
Andes. 

4.  Pirrmapn,  f.  c.  the  Andes  county. 

Each  tetrnrrhT  Is  governed  by  a Toqnl  nr  tetrarch, 
and  is  subdhidM  Into  9 Ailaregucs  or  provinces,  at  the 
head  of  each  of  which  U an  Apo-l’lmen.  Each  prov.  i« 
ag.\ln  subdivided  Into  9 Hegucs  nr  dlidrkis,  severally 
{•resided  over  by  an  Clmen.  This  division  exisiH  before 
the  arrival  of  tne  Spaniards,  and  Is  sup|x>sed  to  be  of 
great  antiquity. 

The  dljmity  of  Ano-Ulmen  and  Flmen  are  hereilitary 
in  the  male  line.  In  ease,  however,  of  failure,  a sueces- 
sor  Is  chosen  by  the  people,  ai>d  their  choice  is  .nfterwaols 
confirmed  by  the  T«»aui  or  gvuerallsslmo.  The  surci's- 
slon  U thetu-eforward  {icrm'tuated  in  the  family  of  the 
individual  newly  chosen.  The  ensign  of  an  A(Nvl'Imen 
is  n staff,  with  a silver  globe  at  one  end,  and  a silver  ring 
in  the  centre.  That  of  an  Ulmen  resembles  the  fnre- 
gning.  with  the  cxce{dioD  only  of  the  ring,  w hich  is 
{w>culiar  to  the  former.  The  ensign  of  the  Toqnl** 
authority  It  a battlo-axe. 

The  form  of  government  comprises  a mixture  c.f 
democracy  and  aristocracy. 

The  natives  prnjier  of  .Araucania  belong  to  the  race  of 
the  Moluches,  and  the  name  of  Araucaniani  has  been 
given  them  by  the  Spaiii.vrds.  Their  range  of  inform* 
ation  U extremely  limitetl,  and  though  Sp.'inish  writers 
affirm  th.-vt  they  have  some  notion  of  geometry,  and  are 
sufficiently  acquainted  with  astronomy  to  dfstlnguisb  the 
stars  by  p.artiailar  names,  the  credibUity  of  their  account 
is  much  to  be  questioned. 

The  ludiittry  of  the  country  Is  confined  to  a Httle  agrl- 
culturc.  l*he  Araucantans  cultivate  a few  fruits,  and 
make  a kind  of  cider.  Their  principal  wealth  ronslsti 
of  their  flocks  and  herds,  and  tney  |>ossess  a j^eat  num- 
ber of  hones  of  the  Spanish  breed,  as  well  as  oxen, 
guanacos,  and  vicuflas.  The  oxm  and  gvianacos  jddd 
them  a plentiful  subsistence,  and  the  wool  of  the  vicuflas 
luimlies  them  with  variutis  articles  of  clothing. 

The  Arnucanians  have  a sort  of  criminal  rode,  and  the 
crimes  which  sesm  to  be  regarded  as  the  most  heinous 
by  them,  are  murder,  adultery,  robbery,  and  witchcraft. 
The  latter  ii  visitni  with  immediate  oeath.  (H'hHmcr 
neutlct  Gcmdlde  row  Amcrika.  vol.  Iv.  p.  Sit.  ; M ieu, 
1«33.)  Their  religion  comliti  in  the  belief  of  the  eaist- 
ence  of  a Sunmne  Being,  besides  that  of  many  lesser 
deities,  and  alio  in  the  immortality  of  the  sostl.  i^tcru'e 
ftandf^t^cJ^dcrl}^•of•rnpkir.vn\.\\i.\l.^Si.  ; /,cfjn/g,l834.) 
The  ArnucAniani  mamtaln  po  itanding  force,  twit  every 
male  is  inured  to  the  use  of  arms,  and  being  naturally  a 
warlike  fveople.  It  needs  no  compulsion  to  rally  them  in 
defence  of  their  country.  None  of  the  aboriginal  ram 
of  S.  America  have  resisted  with  so  much  oltstinacy  and 
such  determined  bravery  all  the  attempts  of  Europeans 
to  retlucc  them  to  a state  of  subjection,  and  to  the  present 
time  their  efforts  have  b*«en  sucertifUl,  and  they  remain 
lndo{>endcnt.  They  are  extremely  proud  or  having 
malntatnevl  their  independence,  and  call  tlirmsclves  tl*e 
unconquered  {vcople.  They  have  derived  from  ihr 
.Spaniards  the  kiinwiedgi'  a;>d  the  use  of  cavalry  in 
Itettle,  and  their  skill  in  ibis  mc<to  of  warfare  is  scarcely 
to  be  sur|),v*sed. 

The  Araucaidans  inter  their  dr.-ul  tn  square  pits,  with 
the  iHHly  In  a sitting  po*turc.  placing  at  (he  side  of  the 
dece.TjKHi  his  arms  and  drinking-cup  If  a male,  and  her 
domestic  Iraplements  if  a female.  In  the  grare  they  also 
place  the  skeleton  of  a horse,  interred  in  h«*n«»ur  of  the 
deceased.  {Tableau  eirtl  et  moral  det  Arnueanf  ; An- 
naiet  det  vol.  xvL  p.  im  ) 

'Fhc  clothing  of  the  men  consist*  of  (rowsers  reaching 
to  the  ankle  ui  woollen  stuff,  and  a smock  of  the  same 
materials,  usually  white,  over  which  is  thrown  a piece  oi 
cloth  2 yds.  wide.  aiMl  long,  with  a hole  in  the  centre 
for  the  purpose  of  admitting  the  iu-od.  This  garment  la 
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ttylvd  • Poncho.  ThHr  h«t  U of  a conical  ihapc.  The 
drcM  worn  by  Umi  women  if  a Ioor  wbUo  tunic,  and  a 
black  upper  inirment  fasteni*«l  round  the  hipt  with  a 
^rdlc,  together  with  a umAll  niantlo  colled  an  Ichilla 
The  favourite  colour  It  blue,  having  a greenUb  hue. 
The  latter  wear  no  bead-drrs»,and  go  bare-footed.  They 
arc  looil  of  displaying  a quantity  of  rings  upon  their 
fingers,  and  nmament  their  arms  and  necks  with  strings 
of  beads.  Kvery  woman  U obliged  to  present  her  hus- 
band annually  with  a Poncho  or  her  own  making,  and 
daily  with  a dUh  cooked  by  heru'lf.  ( IFtimiscr,  to),  iv. 

. li$.)  Both  the  men  and  women  are  exceedi^ly 
ardr,  and  capable  of  enduring  great  fatigue.  The 
chihfrt'n  go  naked  till  (heir  lOtb  or  Ilth  year. 

A tribe,  colled  Cunchl,  inhabits  the  country  between 
Valdivia  ami  the  tiulub  of  Guavatica  t ana  another, 
known  by  the  ivame  of  the  MlnUcnt,  that  between  the 
archlfiHago  of  Chooos  and  the  Guipb  of  Hennas. 

The  reader  who  mar  desire  more  extensive  Information 
aipon  the  subject  or  the  Araucanlans,  Is  referred  to 
Porppig't  nark  Chili umtttmf  die  Amaxonenstroeme, 
•1  vols..  4to.  l^ipzig,  lAl^.  'iTiis  intelligent  traveller, 
who  resided  in  the«e  latitudes  from  11127  to  1832  In  pursuit 
uf  sdcntHic  konwlcdgo,  gives  the  most  recent,  and  perhafM 
the  only  authentic  account  of  this  people,  and  bis  book 
Is  replete  with  iofurmatioD.  The  glowing  pictures  of 
the  livillxatloa  of  the  Araucanlans,  drawn  by  MoHisa  in 
his  Compendia  de  la  Hietoria  de  Chili,  Ac.,  and  by  other 
Spanish  writers,  who  have  hitherto  been  looked  un  to  as 
authorities  upon  this  subject,  are  clearly  proved  hy  Dr. 
Poeppig  to  be  much  exaggerated.  The  warlike  dt-ras  of 
the  Areucaiiians  have  bera  made  the  subject  of  a poem 
by  the  celebrated  Errllla.  the  prince  or  Spanish  epic 
poets.  Although  many  of  the  detcritOlons  contained  In 
the  Armucana  may  be  considered  as  overcharged,  they 
are  nevertheless  theresuU  of  the  author's  ownubservaiiob, 
as  he  was  an  active  party  in  the  wars  carried  on  between 
the  Spaniards  and  this  pronle. 

AKAliliE,  a town  of  S.  America,  rra.  VenesueU, 
dep.  Orinoco,  on  the  Acarigua,  6S  m.  N.R.  TruxHIn. 

A RUE.  or  AH  BA,  a small  Island  In  the  Guipb  of  Quar- 
nero  in  the  Adriatic,  separated  by  tlie  narrow  channel  of 
Morlacca  from  the  n>ast  of  Croatia.  Pop.  4.100.  It 

f>ruduct-s  corn,  Rgs.  and  excellent  wine ; and  has  salt 
aket.  lu  capital,  of  the  same  name,  Is  situated  on  a bay 
on  its  8.  coast. 

AUUKI.A.  or  AKUIL,  a town  of  Turkey  in  Asia, 
pnehalirk  Ihigdiwl,  between  the  Greater  and  iJosser  Zab, 
on  the  high  road  from  Uaplad  to  Mosul,  lat.  36^  IP  N.. 
long  44'^  E.  This  was  formerly  a largo  city,  the  cap.  of 
the  iirnv.  of  Adi.ibene,  and  is  renowned  In  history  for  the 
final  and  drvisive  victory  obtained  In  Its  vidnlty,  anno 
331  H.  c.,  by  Alexander  the  Great  over  Darius,  which 
was  speedily  followed  br  the  death  of  the  latter,  and  the 
total  subversion  of  the  Pcrtia]|  empire.  But,  under  Its 

firesent  barlurian  masters,  ArtieLa  has  sadly  declined 
rnm  its  farmer  greatuess.  and  is  now  an  inconsiderable 
mud  town,  with  about  3,0UU  inhabitants.  Part  of  it  is 
built  un  an  artificial  mound.  |.V)  feet  in  height,  formerly 
surmounted  by  a castle.  (Siebuhr'g  f'opage  in  Arabia, 
II.  p.  278.;  Kinncir'i  J'ci'tia,  p.  3UU.;  AirVs '7Vaec4s,  11. 
p.  Ifi.) 

AKBOGA,  an  Inland  town  of  Swvden.  prefect.  Wes. 
tcras.  on  the  nAvigahle  rlrer  Ulvlson,  which  falls  into  the 
lake  Mslar,  near  the  point  where  the  former  Is  jnhtrd  by 
the  c.mal  of  .Arl>oga,  proceeding  from  Lake  liielniar, 
160  m.  W.  Stockholm.  Pup.  1,500.  It  Is  the  entrepot  fur 
the  iron,  copper,  Ac.  of  the  surrounding  cmimry ; has  a 
considerable  transit  trade  and  has  been  the  scat  of 
several  dteis. 

AKHOl.S,  a town  of  France, dep.  Jura,  cap.  cant.. on  the 
CuUance,  haif.way  between  .Saims  and  Puligny.  Pop. 
7,131.  It  is  a handsome,  well-built  town,  situated  in  a 
vallev  surrounded  by  hills  and  vineyards,  whicb  proditce 
excellent  white  wine*.  It  has  a nyal  college  and  a trU 
bitnal  oforigioal  jurisdiction,  withlabricsof earthenware, 
rape  seed,  oil,  and  paper  ; tanneries,  and  fUttiiig  mills. 
Plchegril  w as  a native  of  this  town  ; and  after  the  llcsto. 
ration  of  Mi.\  a hronte  statue  was  ercct*d  to  him  in  one 
of  its  squares.  Wo  have  not  learned  whether  It  still 
exists. 

AKCADIA,  the  classical  ruune  of  central  Pelu|>oo. 
nesui,  now  an  ini.  nomarchv  of  m'j<L  Grcecr,  31orra.  of 
which  It  occupies  the  high  tahh'-Iaivl.  between  lat. 
37^^  IV  and  near  3>s^  N.,  long.  2l®  44'  to22^'3V  E.,  having 
N.  Acbala.  E-  ArgolU,  W.  Elis,  and  S.  Messenla  anu 
I,amnla:  length  and  breadth  about  40  m.  each.  Area, 
1,600  m.  m.  Pop.  diiubtful.  It  It  Intervrcteil  by  hill, 
ridges  in  various  directions,  and  on  the  N.  h lofty  moun- 
tain range  renders  its  access  dlfllcult.  It  contains  several 
plains  of  tolerable  extent,  as  that  of  Tripoliixo, 
long,  and  from  1 to  a m.  brood,  with  those  of  Lon- 
darl,  Mantinea,  Tegca,  Ac.  Its  chief  streams  are  the 
BouAa  (yl/pAcics)  the  largest  river  of  the  Morco,  and  its 
tributaries,  the  Dogona,  l^on,  Ac. : Its  lakes  are  insig- 
nlAcant  In  sixe,  but  the  Stymphalus,  of  classic  fame,  la 
amoQgU  them.  Arcadia  has  many  geographical  featurea 
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in  common  with  Bceotlas  It  la  copiously  watered,  but  tta 
valleys  are  often  quite  encased  by  hills,  and  having  no 
good  outlet,  the  waters  are  but  partly  carried  olTby  sub- 
terraneous channels,  leaving  stagnant  marshes,  which 
di'tcrlorota  the  air.  Arcadia,  from  Its  rievaCloo.  Is  much 
colder  than  the  rest  of  Utc  Morea ; its  climate  Is  even 
ngorous.  Much  of  it  Is  uncultivated  or  given  up  to 
pasture,  cattle-fuedlng  being  by  far  the  most  Important 
rural  occupation,  the  Arcadian  shepherds  roving  about 
with  their  flocks  in  families  of  12  or  1.5  persons,  living  in 
tents,  and  changing  their  locality  as  fresh  pastures  are 
reimired.  Some  oftbeplainicontaiu  many  vineyards ; that 
of  Hernawas  said  by  rllm  and  others  to  produce  a wine 
that  made  men  mM,  and  women  fruitful : " a sweetish 
red  wine  is  still  made  at  that  place,  with  more  flavour  and 
body  than  almost  any  other  In  the  Morca.  The  Area, 
dians  are  strong  and  laborious,  hut  all  the  operations  of 
agriculture  devolve  upon  the  women  w the  men  devote 
themselves  to  tending  cattle,  or  performing  necessary 
journeys  on  business.  The  decline  of  the  culture  and 
population  of  Arcadia  dates  from  a very  remote  period. 
Strabo  refers  it.  or  at  least  the  converrion  of  the  corn 
lands  into  pasture,  to  the  wra  of  the  foundition  of  Mega- 
lopolis, to  settle  in  which  dty  many  ol  the  smaller  (owns 
and  vtllam  were  abandoned.  Forests  however  have  not 
apparently  much  Increased  ; and  that  of  Pelagus,  in 
the  plain  of  Pallantlum  (Tripolixsa)  has  wholly  dlsap- 
pearcvl.  Arcadia  presents.  In  many  places,  most  bcautitul 
scenery ; as.  fur  Instance,  the  valley  of  Megalopolis.  (See 
I^eahe,  Morea.}  The  plane,  fir,  chestnut,  oak,  ilex, 
wild-pear,  lentlsk,  Ac.,  are  the  most  common  trees  ; deer 
and  game  are  plcntifttl : wild  boors,  wolves,  bears,  Ac., 
common  only  in  the  N.  Arcadia,  U divided  into  4 epar- 
chies : Tripolixxa,  Landari,  Karitena,  and  Andruzxena, 
arc  its  chief  towns.  It  canUliis  the  remains  of  the  citiea 
of  Phigalela.  Megalopolis.  Pallantium,  Ac.,  besides  many 
other  intercuing  ruins.  fLeaie.  Tratr.  m Moreu,  1k30.) 

AKC-EN«BA11H01S,  a town  of  France,  dep.  Haute 
Marne,  cap.  cant,  on  the  Aujon,  18  m.  S.  W.  Chaumont. 
Pop.  1.696. 

AUCHANGEL,  or  AKKHAXGHF.LSK,  a govern- 
ment of  Kussia  in  Europe,  occtiiiying  the  whole  country 
from  the  Oura)  Mountains  un  tne  E.  to  (he  grand  duchy 
I of  Finland  on  the  W.,  and  from  the  frontiers  of  Vologda 
and  Olonets  on  t he  8 . to  the  A rctir  Ocean  and  the  W bite 
Sea  on  the  N.  It  Includes,  also.  Nova  Zemlia,  and  soma 
other  large  islands  in  the  Arctic  Sea,  The  estimates  of 
the  area  dilTer  considerably,  but  it  is  bcliev<-d,  cxclusivo 
of  the  Islands,  to  exceed  2AO,iiOO  so.  m.,  or  more  than 
double  the  sixe  of  Great  Dritain  and  Ireland!  But  the 
largest  portion  by  far  of  this  vast  territory  is  condemned 
to  perpKual  steriltty.  The  part  of  it  within  the  Arctic 
circle  consists  principally  of  an  almost  bo«ind)css  expanse 
of  sandy  and  mossy  plains,  having  Ice.  even  In  the  middle 
of  summer,  always  a little  below  the  surface.  The  coun- 
try on  this  side  the  Arctic  circle  consUts.  also,  of  immense 
iilains,  partly  occupied  with  forests  that  cover  more  than 
naif  the  entire  extent  of  the  prov. : partly,  but  In  a very 
inferior  degree,  by  low  pasture  grounds  ; and  partly  with 
lakes,  morasses,  Ac.  Principal  towns.  Archangel,  Uticga. 
Dwiiia.  Mexen,  and  Petenora.  Pop.  not  ascertained 
exactly,  but  does  not  certainly  exct>ra  from  22<',()0Uto 
! 2hO.<K.i).  Uwlug  to  the  severity  and  variableness  of  tho 
I climate,  com  cro|>s  cannot  be iic)>ciHh-«i  upon ; and,  in  con- 
i sequence,  even  In  the  southern  districts,  where  the  land  h 
: most  fertile,  they  are  but  little  attended  to;  though  e<  n- 
, fidorablo  quantities  of  hemp  and  flax  arc  ralM'il,  Tho 
principal  wealth  of  the  government  cousbts  in  Its  immense 
and  apparently  inoxhaiutiblo  forests  ; but  fishing  .-uhI 
hunling  are  the  chief  rmployroonts.  The  reln-decr  is  the 
domestic  animal  of  the  I^aplonders  arwl  Somoyedcs,  tlie 
former  occupying  the  N.  Vi.  and  the  Utter  tho  N.  E.|ianx 
of  the  government.  Among  the  triU’S  now  mentiont'd, 
dried  fish  occupies  the  niace  of  brcoil ; aikl  in  tho  more  8. 
districts,  the  iimrr  barks  uf  trees,  and  certain  s|k-cU'S  uf 
moss,  are  intcrmixcii  with  moal,  or  substituted  fur  it  in  the 
making  of  hrtHul.  Morses  and  cAtlle  diminutive,  and  but 
I little  atteotiun  is  paid  to  their  tre.'itmcnt.  'J'he  district  of 
' Kboltnogor,  on  the  Dvina,  a little  below  Archangel, 
where  the  i»aslure  is  exceedingly  g(KKl,  must,  however, 

, l>o  excepten  from  this  remark.  A breed  of  Dutch  cattle, 
lmi>ort«:vl  into  this  district  by  Catherine  IF,  and  distri- 
buted amongst  tho  Inhabitants,  still  preserves  its  supc’rl- 
I urity ; and  the  calves  «»r  these  cattle,  being  well  fed, 
furnish  the  delicate  while  vrxl  so  much  esit'vmcd  at 
Pelcrsburgh.  ( Tipo4r'i  /tuggian  A'mpirr,  lil.  p.  80.) 
.Ship  and  l^.vt  building,  and  the  nrc|viration  of  pitch  and 
tar.  arc  carried  on  to  a considcnuiie  extent.  A gwHl  deal 
of  coarse  linen  is  made  by  the  peasantry  of  Archangel, 
of  (he  contiguous  districts ; and  they  also  tnainifjc- 
(urea good  deal  of  cordage  and  iiniueiise  quantities  of 
; mats,  with  leather,  tallow,  turpentine,  potash,  Ac.  The 
' population,  though  origln^ly  Finnish.  Is  now  essentially 
I HusaUo.  The  S^oyedes,  who  are  almost  at  the  bottom 
I of  tho  scale  of  ciTlUxatlon,  though  spre.'ul  over  an  im- 
I Diensc  surface,  do  not  exceed  6,noo  or  7,000  individuals. 

I They  arc  exempted  from  the  Obrock  ami  from  compul- 
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•ory  military  fa*rviei«,  p^ina  only  thp  i«»aak  or  tribute 
fin|K>M-(l  on  A»i>iLiv4.  Th<*  I,A))I.inilor«,  » ho  are  a little 
mnro  ailvanciHl,  ilo  n>>t  Amount  to  S.dUU  ludlriiliuilc. 
’I'ltey  arc  kul)jot’l  to  tlie  CApitatiun  lax. 

Ahch^nuu..  the  CAp  of  the  above  mremmenl,  and 
the  priiKiiral  city  ami  port  of  tra<le  tti  the  N.  of  Ktitaia, 
on  tiu*  right  bank  of  the  Dvina,  about  M m.  nboTc  wh*Tc 
It  fall*  Into  the  Wliltc  Sea.  lat.  64'^  S'i' H"  N.,  long. 
40^  .'13'  K-  Pop.  in  1^30.  irvcluding  that  of  the  small  d<*- 
jiendent  village  of  .Solrnibnlsk,  a4.3.'K<.  It  is  almost 
entirely  built  of  wood,  and  has  )>een  materially  tmpnived 
ainre  the  tire  of  I71‘3.  The  prlnripal  building  Is  the 
Cfostinoi  daor.  nr  luu.xr,  for  tne  rxldbition  and  sale  of 
merthandise,  ami  Its  protertion  against  fire.  It  Is  of 
stiHie,  and  of  great  extenL  The  m.arine  hospital  also 
d.**erv«»s  to  he  noticed.  Archangel  is  the  resideoce  of  a 
p'lioral  and  civil  governor,  and  «»f  an  archlashop.  There 
U alt  ecclesUstiral  seminary  with  i>  professors,  a gymna* 
stum,  a sch<X)l  of  commerce  and  navigation,  and  some 
other  educational  est.thlishments.  Notwithstanding  its 
high  N.  lalituile.  and  the  lengthened  peri<xl  during  wnieh 
it  is  annually  iaacce<isibU‘.  it  has  a prettr  extensive  com* 
merre.  It  owes  this  luits  sitiMlinnon  tne  Dwina.oneof 
the  most  im{K>rtant  risers  of  I(tissi.x.  and  which  h.as  Iteeii 
united  by  canals  with  the  Wolga  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
Neva  on  the  other.  The  gre.tter  part  of  the  articles 
of  export  are  brought  by  (his  channel,  mostly  from 
a considerable  disUiiee,  some  even  from  SibiTia.  The 
princip.al  aie  rom,  flax  and  hemp,  timber.  1r*»n,  linseed  ; 
vast  quantities  of  mats,  potash,  tallow,  tar,  pitch,  train- 
oil,  ranvass  and  owm*  lineii,  furs,  cordage.  A;c.  The 
ex|>orts  vary  materially  in  diffi’rent  yean,  nrinripaily  ac- 
cording to  the  demiind  for  com  in  this  ara  other  foreign 
c-ounlrtes.  In  IH31  their  total  value  was  H.7.'«0,7.'>6  rnubles  ; 
whereas  In  K'M.  when  little  com  was  exjKirted.  they  only 
ain(Hintedtoi*.4i>4,fi!i*»  rmihles.  The  value  of  tlie  InijKirts, 
which  consist  priocijMilly  of  colonbU  pnxluce,  spiers,  salt, 
w<Mdli*ns,  cottons,  hardware.  Ac.,  Is  always  much  less 
ilian  that  of  theex|K>rts.  In  1831.  It  amnunted  to  I,1>S>\k72 
roubles:  and  In  1*04,  to  only  (i-Ml.-VW  do.  The  ex«»rts 
b-Ing  bulky  arllch*s,  employ  a great  number  of  shim, 
varying  from  3(Xi  to  SOU.  Tbc  harbour  is  at  the  island  of 
Solembolsk.  about  I m.  below  the  town;  and  the  ships 
are  pidnclpally  loaded  direct  from  (he  prams,  rafts,  Ac. 
that  bring  the  produce  down  the  river.  There  is  a bar 
at  Che  mmilh  of  the  riverwith  from  I8to  144  feet  water; 
and  vessels  drawing  more  than  this  must,  of  course,  rartly 
h>adand  unload  by  means  ofllghteri  in  (he  roads.  There 
is  a gov[>mment  n'H-ky.ard,  with  slips  for  building  ships, 
alsuiit  12  miles  Itehiw  (he  (own.  where  also  arc  sUiiat<<d 
uarohouses  bs'lnnging  to  merchants  of  the  city.  A Itshing 
coin|uuiv  ».ti  established  here  In  iMtS.  Kxcfustve  of  the 
ship  and  h.xil  building,  aiu)  the  mamifacture  of  cordage 
ainf  canv  ass  referred  to  in  the  preceding  article,  there  is 
here  a sugar  refinerv,  several  breweries,  Ac. 

The  enlranee  to  the  Dwina,  where  Archangid  was  soon 
after  built,  was  discovered  hr  the  famous  Hirnard  I'han- 
ccliour,  the  com|»auioii  of  Sir  Hugh  Willoughby  in  his 
voyage  of  discovery.  In  IR-'sl ; and  fr<«o  that  j>eri«1  down 
to  the  foundation  of  Petersburg,  it  was  the  only  port  in 
the  empire  accessible  to  foreigners.  {Sekninltr.  l.a 
Httuie.  4'C.  p.  fi3b.  ; (Mdy't  F.urup^an  Comtturcc,  p.'J4.  ; 
Russian  Ojficial  Acxtfunts,  Ac.) 

ARt'HIDONA,  a town  of  Spain,  34  m.  N.  Malaga. 
Pop.  .S.tiOO. 

Alien  IPP.L  AGO.  a term  applied  to  such  tracts  of  sea 
as  arc  intersperssHl  wllli  numerous  and  contiguous 
islands;  Imt  U It  especially  ajiplitsl  to  the  islands  In  ttic 
-4-Ke.m  Sea.  or  that  jwrt  of  the  Wiililcrranean  Ijlng  be- 
tween Asl.»  Minor  and  fJrrece 

ARCUIPKLAt'.O  (KASTKRN).  This,  the  most 
extensive  archipelago  with  which  we  are  ac(|iiaint<Hl. 
comprises  a vast  number  of  islamis,  some  of  which,  as  j 
Borneo,  Java,  Sumatra,  Celebe*.  Ac.  are  of  very  large  ; 
liimensions.  It  lies  within  the  tropics  ljetw««en  W-  and  ’ 
I-IV-'  K.  lung.,  anti  IP'  S.  and  158^  N.  lat..  h.-ivi»g  N.  W.  I 
and  N.  the  Chinese  Sea ; V.  K.  and  E.  the  P.jHflc ; and  ' 
S.  and  S.  W.  the  Imllan  Oceati.  It  Isdlvitleillry  Mr.  Craw-  j 
furd  into  the  following  3 divisions,  earh  distinguished 
by  peculiarities  of  situation,  climate,  and  ppxl«icts.  I 

1st  Div.  EVom  long.  9.’»®  to  IIC^,  Including  .Sumatra,  ; 
Java,  Bali.  Lombok.  Madura.  Bangka,  Billiton,  the  | 
Malay  penins.  and  the  W.  and  larger  portion  of  Borneo.  I 
'J'hr  soil  of  this  divis.  it  good,  ati<l  suited  to  the  pro.  | 
durtion  of  m«wt  klmls  of  vcg.  fooil.  Bice  is  the  chief  i 
subsistence  of  tlie  iuhab.,  whu  arc  the  most  dnllsod  of 
(he  archipelago. 

ad  Div.  From  long.  Ufi®  to  ISt**.  ipclodrs  Celebes,  ! 
Siimbnwa,  Fbires.  Saruhvl-wood.  Timor,  and  I’.r  K.  p.nrt  , 
of  Borneo  to  S'*  N.  lat.  The  soil  Is  Inferior  to  the 
former ; rice  it  nut  so  abundantly  produced,  and  sago 
parllv  supplies  Its  place.  | 

.3d  Div.  From  long.  124®  to  13ClO;  lat.  |0»  S.  to  2®  N*.  : ' 
Includes  Ceram,  Ihx>ro.  fjitUiio.  Tlmor-lant,  the  Arooe 
I and  Papua.  The  climate  dttTers  from  that  of  must  of  : 
the  other  div. ; tlm  E.  monsoon  is  rainy  aiul  boisterous,  , 
the  W.  dry  and  tcioperate ; the  plants  and  animals  | 


of  the  1st  and  i^d  dir.  tllsappear,  and  others  take  their 
place,  peculiar  tn  this  region  of  (he  world,  as  the  clove, 
nutmeg,  Ac.  Very  little  rice  is  grown;  sago  forms  llie 
chief  fuo<i:  (he  natives  are  gieatly  inferior  to  those  of 
all  the  other  div.  in  civilisation. 

4th  Div.  From  long.  1 HZ’  to  I2N'',  and  lab  4®  to  ID®  N. 
includes  Mindanao,  the  Sooloo  1.,  Palawan,  and  the 
N.K.  part  of  Borneo.  Prvalucts  of  all  the  funner  div. 
are  found  here ; but  the  cluve  and  nutmeg  are  very 
inferior.  Hice  is  consumed,  but  sago  is  the  principal 
article  of  fond  ; the  natives  are  above  those  uf  the  3d 
div.  in  rtvihsation. 

5tli  Div.  From  10°  to  ID®  N.  lat.  includes  the  rrm.'Un* 
der  of  the  Phiiippinrt,  and  Is  the  only  portion  within 
the  limits  of  the  nurrlcanes.  The  soil  is  fertile  in  rice, 
tobacco,  and  the  sugar-cane,  but  not  in  the  {lepper  u< 
the  1st,  nor  the  line  spices  of  the  3d  djv.  The  manners, 
institutions,  and  language  of  the  inhab.  differ  from  those 
of  all  the  other  divisions. 

'I'he  K.arrhip.  is  muuntaliions,  and  its  prinrip.  moun- 
tains, w hich  are  often  isolated,  have  all  a volcanic  cha- 
racter. It  i»  very  generally  covered  with  deep  forests  «tf 
stupendous  trees,  'i'lie  number  of  grassy  plMnt  is  very 
small,  and  there  are  no  arid  sandv  deserts.  It  is  dis- 
tinguished from  all  other  clusters  rf  isl.  by  its  p«‘riot1U-al 
winds,  and  pwcuUar  natural  prvidiicts.  one  of  whkh, 
sago,  *Ms  SUCH  as  man  nowhere  else  sub«Uts  upon  " as 
a chief  article  of  hxwi.  Gold  is  found  in  almost  every 
pari,  but  evpcctaUy  in  Borneo  and  Sumatra,  the  total 

{-e.vrly  province  being  c«timated  at  l&-'>.iOi)ox.  Silver  U 
>e)terpd  to  be  native,  tin  is  very  plentiful  in  Bangka; 
anti  there  ar«  also  iron  an«i  coppvT  ; diamoml*  are  found 
in  Bumeti ; sulphur  pretty  gmeraily.  and  salt  fro«n 
springs,  eipeclally  in  Java.  Palms,  bamlioos.  and  r.vtans 
are  universal ; the  most  remarkaUe  of  these  triws  is  the 
I sago  palm  (hifiroryion  sago),  one  of  the  smallest  of  Ha 
I tribe,  seldom  reaching  to  nntre  than  30  f.  in  height,  and 
; growing  only  where  the  E.  is  the  boisterous  munsnoo, 
A region  extendins  \V.  to  Celrltes  and  Borneo,  N.  to 
Mindanao,  s.  to  'rimor,  and  F..  to  Papua:  i'erani  is  ita 
chief  seat,  and  there  large  foresu  of  it  are  found.  'Mir 
edltile  farina  is  (he  central  pith,  which  varies  consider- 
ably  in  different  trees,  as  to  the  time  required  for  ita 
attaining  proper  maturity.  At  the  age  m perlu^»s  15 
years  the  tree  is  cut  down,  and  may  yu-ld  ftUO  nr 
oVsi  IIm.  pith,  but  the  average  is  about  3M)U»s.;  this  ia 
ground  into  powder,  claritievl,  and  made  into  cakes,  kept 
dry  fur  use  : it  is  eaten  by  the  natives  In  the  form  of 
puttago.  Sago  grows  well  only  in  marshy  plac«^ : 
a giMtd  sago-plantation  or  forest  is  a bog  ktu'c^eep.'* 
A farina  of  on  Inferior  kind  Is  supplied  by  (he  gomuU 
( Burassus  goinutus),  another  palm  peculiar  to  this  port 
of  the  world,  which  grows  Id  the  K.  ui.  In  the  vallejs  nf 
hilly  tracts,  and  yields  also  toddy,  and  a fibrous  rpU 
dermis  usctl  in  the  cordage  of  the  native  shipping. 
Teak  is  abundant  in  Java,  and  the  banana  gruws  com- 
monly in  the  greatest  perfection  ; the  orange  and  lemon 
tnbe,  shaddm  k,  |K>niegraiuttc,  pine-ai  ple,  guava,  tama- 
rind. jaek-fruit.  mongo,  Ac.  are  pirutiful ; and  several 
tine  fruits,  as  the  ckampamdak,  mangosttim,  and  dunan, 
are  confined  to  the  archtja  lago.  The  latter  It  esteemed 
by  the  natives  before  all  other  fruits  ; it  Is  as  Urge  as  a 
pumpkin,  its  seeds  belngcnvelopcHl  in  a rich  white  pulp, 
the  etlible  portion;  and.  although  repulsive  at  first  by 
a strong  smell,  a taste  for  it  once  acquired.  U lasting. 
The  copal  tree  It  found  in  Palawan,  and  others  yh  Idiog 
resins  are  plentiful;  the  palma  christi,  cocoa-nut,  and 
siH.amum  yield  oil.  as  well  as  a larM  ana  hands4ime  tree 
called  ktmnri,  ftectilUr  to  the  E.  isl. ; bmtoin,  catechu, 
camphor.  olitMumm,  are  the  gums  naturally  pri>duc«'d, 
and  the  (HerocAqms.  yielding  dragon 's-blnod.  grows  in 
Suiniilra  and  Borneo.  Eliony.  toon,  sandal-woovt.  la 
j Tlm<*r  and  the  adjacent  Isl.,  sapan-wood,  lignuni-aloes, 

' Ac.  are  found ; and  indigo,  onnotto,  safflower,  and  tur- 
' meric  in  nearly  all  the  Isl.  'I'he  clove  and  nutmeg 
I flourish  in  .\mbo)*na  and  Uic  Molurcas,  block  pepjMT  In 
' Sumatra,  and  ginger  and  cassia  pretty  gem^rolly ; cuIh-Im, 

I caje|Hit  (ntr'/ofi-»c<i  cnjnputi),  onvl  sassafras,  in  various 
parts,  areca  In  all,  as  w ell  as  the  anchor  or  poison  tree  : 
(he  chfUk,  wrongly  called  trpos,  is  eonfincit  to  Java. 
'I'he  sugar-cane,  rottuu.  tobacco,  capsicums,  oniuus. 
caciimbert,  and  the  sweet  potato  in  the  W.  are  rcNmmwi 
articles  of  culture;  many  Vinds  nf  pulse  are  gr<-wu  aa 
articles  of  fixKl ; millet  is  but  seldom  cultivatevl,  hut 
maize,  which  is  next  in  importance  here  to  rice,  flou- 
rishes everywhere.  The  natives  generally  are  very  fond 
of  Sowers  ; those  of  the  arrhip.  are  mostly  yellow  or 
red ; blue  Is  rare  amongst  them ; lotuses  and  oti>er 
aquatic  pianls  ore  profusely  numerous.  Funqw'an 
flowers  and  other  vegKabb'S  transplantcii  thither,  in 
general  soon  lose  their  perfume  ami  exet  llenre  ; and  tho 
same  is  the  case  with  those  from  America,  which,  like 
the  pine-apple.  Ac.,  are  treated  with  imhffercuee  by 
the  natives.  The  buffalo  and  ox.  Inilng  ixvtb  of  remark- 
aWy  large  and  fine  bretsls.  are  used  in  agriculture ; r'o- 
phanu  are  found  in  the  Malay  peninsula  and  Sumatra 
only. 


AliCHIPKLAGO  (EASTERN).  M9 


Thr  plioasant  and  bird  uf  paratUM‘  arc  th<>  mmU 
r4-rujrtuUili'  IMrdi  ; tho  latli*r  cxcecdinuly  Almndnnt  in 
thp  Ar<KM\  and  other  H.  i*l.  *rn«*  rHliblr*  bird*' 
»<i  tnurh  valued  by  tho  Chineao,  are  imilt  in  ravel, 
most  coinnionlv  «»n  the  toa^hore,  by  a ipecit**  ofiwalhjw 
< ///rttii//»<'arB/(*N/a).  'Fortoiiie*  are  numrroui  in  the  B.; 
the  shorn,  orperially  in  the  W.,  profus«'ly  alround  with 
fine  5»h.  as  tho  nomfret,  calcap,  soles,  &c  ; the  whale 
flihory  of  the  S.  seas  U roputorl  worth  upwards  of 

l. UVi.iKHV.  ]>er  ann.;  shark!,  wihuse  1)01.110 important  arti- 
cles of  export  to  t'biua.  pearl  ny»ters,  cowries  or  K<Ka»tic 
rnckh*s,  are  common;  and  the  uoMhttria.  or  sea  slog,  U 
ished  for  on  coral  reefs  from  one  end  of  the  archmcl^itr' 
to  the  other.  'I'hc  lac  Inwet  exists  in  most  of  the  lurei-ts, 
especially  in  Sumatra  and  the  Malay  peuins. ; and  beet 
are  verr  numerous  In  the  £•.  but  loc^  have  never  been 
(knnestmated. 

jV(i//er  T'rt'Vs.  — The  iiihab.  arc  of  two  distinct  races, 
difTeriiig  widely  in  ciiofurmation  ; one  having  a fair  or 
browrn  complexion,  while  the  other  is  black.  The  former 
inhabit  chiofly  the  W.,  the  latter  thowholc  of  the  archlp., 
but  becimte  mure  prevalent  as  wo  go  farther  eastward. 
Tho  fair  or  brown  tribt^s  are  short,  squat,  and  robust, 
& ft.  3 in.  lK*lDg  the  greatest  height  commonly  of  the  men, 
and  4 ft.  11,  in.  of  tim  women.  Their  lower  limbs  are 
Large  and  heavy,  but  not  ill.forraed,  the  bosoms  of  the 
uuincii  r.itlM'r  itnall  than  large  in  proportion  to  their  size, 
and  the  arms  and  limbs  of  both  sexes  arc  round  and  Ueshy, 
rather  than  muscular.  Fare  round,  mouth  wide,  teeth 
reinarkaldy  tine,  chin  square,  angles  of  lower  Jaw  very 
prominent,  check-bones  high  (chi'cks  tborrfure  hollow) ; 
ooM.'  uot  very  prominent,  but  never  flat ; c)cs  small  .and 
Itliick  ; hair  on  the  howl  tong,  lank,  harsh,  and  generally 
bl.'ii’k  ; eisewiicrevery  scanty.  This  race  Is  superior  In  ap- 
pearainv  to  the  other,  but  less  guod-lutiking  than  most 
.^siatfr  nations,  'i'hc  black  or  Papiun  race  is  a kind  uf 
dwarf  African  negro,  never  more  tlian  5 ft.  in  height ; spare 
and  puny,  w ith  a projecting  belly  and  bmtiKks,  whkh  are 
much  lower  than  the  .■African's;  complexion  sooty,  nose 
and  under>Hp  projecting  very  much  rroni  the  face  ; hair 
woolly,  in  small  tufts,  and  each  hair  with  a spiral  twist. 
For  iiudersUed  people,  the  Inhab.  of  the  archip.  are  struttg 
and  atliletlc,  though  not  agile,  nor,  like  some  Asiatic  na- 
tions. fund  of  |iractuing  and  exhibiting  feats,  to  show  the 
dexibiiity  of  their  IsihIIi's.  They  have  a singular  strength 
of  constitution,  and  ability  to  rc«'nver  sp«'e<llly  from  Imdlly 
acciitents  and  resist  inflammatory  disorders  : childbirth  is 
a function  very  easily  pci  formed  amongst  them,  'i'heir 
Min,4t  prevalent  diseases  arc  remittent  and  Intermittent 
fs'vcrs,  worms,  smallpox,  and  other  cutaneous  disorders  ; 
and  as  medicine  is  in  a very  low  state,  mony  perish  miser- 
ably. Although  so  unclean  ,is  to  wear  what  clothes  they 
luive  till  they  drop  from  them,  and  otherwise  ver)*  dirty 
in  tlielr  homes  and  habits,  they  are  temperate  .•md  abste- 
mious. and  not  <levoted  to  Intoxicatjng  liquors,  although 
they  universally  use  lictol,  oreca,  and  toltacco.  and  would 
consume  much  opium  were  the  price'  not  so  high.  TTiey 
are  giKKl-iemi)ered,  brave,  humane,  hospicahlc,  ana 
m'lthcr  bigoted  nor  pi'rfldious,  but  very  revengefid  ; and 
under  certain  circumstances,  such  as  great  oppression, 
they  have  a peculiar  custom  of  rumnmg-a-muei.  In  which 
;in  tndivMual,  careless  of  hU'own  lire,  rushes  forward 
with  a drawn  kn'i  or  dagger,  striking  at  every  thing 
ami  every  one  he  racfrts.  They  are  ca]uiblc  of  attach- 
ment. gratitude,  and  Hdelity,  have  great  parental  and 
filial  aflhction.  love  for  their  country,  and  a regard  for 
truth.  The  fanilties  of  their  mind  are  generally  feeble ; 
they  are  slow  of  comprehension,  credulous,  and  super- 
Niitious;  their  Judgment  narrow,  and  their  reason, 
memory,  and  imagination  alike  weak ; they  are,  however, 
good  imitators,  and  have  ao  aptitude  for  music  : in  their 

m. -inners  they  are  grave,  courteous,  and  ress-rved  ; they 
consider  U most  respectful  to  sit,  cover  the  head,  and  turn 
the  back  to  their  superiors.  The  more  savage  tribes  go 
quite  nak«?d.  with  the  exception  nf  a small  piece  of  cloth 
worn  round  the  Inins.  In  the  Philippines  tho  dress  Is 
nearly  the  same  for  both  sexes,  and  mtween  the  flowing 
dress  of  (he  Aiintirs,  and  the  rime  one  of  Euro|>e,  con- 
sisting of  two  coverings  : cxceptingthe  Muhainmedans,  all 
wear  the  heail  uncovered.  ITielr  teeth  are  usually  filed 
and  hK-u-kennd : the  women's  ornaments  are  chiefly  of 
gold  : pearls  arc  never  worn.  All  the  men  are  armed  with 
the  ms.  nr  dagger,  which,  with  the  spear,  is  the  favourite 
wcMfion  ; the  others  arc  the  club,  sling,  sword,  and  bow 
and  arrou-s ; the  latter  are  often  poisoned  with  ffvcAnr, 
which  Is,  however,  hy  no  means  a powerful  drug.  They 
are  not  expe^rt  In  the’ use  of  tlre-arms.  The  materials  of 
their  dwellings  are  commonly  luimboo,  ratan.  palmetto- 
leaves.  and  wild  grass,  the  two  latter  (»f  which  arc  used 
for  roofing : houses  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  sees  are 
mounted  on  posts  15  to  30  A.  high,  and  superior  resi- 
dences are  cnchued  within  temMrary  palings.  They 
consist  of  but  one  floor,  and  tneir  Atmlture  is  rude 
ami  scanty ; tho  beds  are  rough  mats,  or  oAen  mere 
h<‘ni-hes.  on  which  a person  lies  down  with  his  day^ress 
wr,q>t  aroiind  him.  Knives  and  forks  arc  unknown,  and 
{K>rv(.'laiu  dishes  arc  a luxury  ; meals  .arc  taken  sitting  on 


the  ground  ; the  food  is  served  up  in  trays  of  wood  or 
metal,  and  gras|>eil  by  handfuls  by  imcIi  as  he  wants  lt« 
'The  Polynesian  iiuigu.ige,  which,  in  various  dialects,  is 
spoken  over  nearly  the  »h<dc  of  the  archlp.,  and  extends 
as  well  to  Madagascar,  and  to  the  farthest  nf  Conk’s  dls- 
coveric*  tuwani  the  8.,  is  in  every  resjiect  dllTercnt  from 
ail  others,  and  protiatily  derived  from  an  ancient  nation 
originally  settled  In  Java,  w here  it  U s|>oken  in  its  greatest 
purity.  Next  to  the  iliHlect  of  Java,  those  of  the  Malay 
ps-nini.,  liugii,  and  kLicassar,  arc  tiu*  must  rivllised; 
Sanskrit  is  inlrodueed  into  the  more  improved  islands  of 
the  W.  division  ; Arabic  has  also  been  introduced  by  the 
Mohammedans.  There  U In  parti  also  a small  admixture 
of  t'hincse  and  Persian.  Portuguese  and  Dutch. 

By  far  tlie  greater  tmrtluri  of  the  land  is  yet  unculti- 
vated; and  of  that  which  Is,  the  chief  part  fi  no  better 
than  a morass  fur  half  the  year.  There  is  a wide  dlflercnn* 
in  the  industry  of  the  uiittves  ; some  arc  roaming  about 
their  forest*,  but  the  greater  niiml>er  hare  actually  miid.* 
" a respsvtable  i>rogresa  in  SiH'ial  order,  tamed  the  useful 
animals,  applicu  themsi-ivcl  lueccssfully  to  ogriruUnre, 
to  flshorles,  to  navigation,  and  oven  to  mining.”  'Fhe* 
negro  rare  arc  fond  of  bunting ; all  arc  devoted  to  gamet 
uf  Hazard,  and  in  Java  rock-fighting  is  a favourite  aino>ie- 
mcot.  They  are  fond  of  dancing ; their  dam-e*  iKirg 
grave,  ibitely,  and  slow:  their  music  is  not  destitute  of 
melody.  Poh  gamy  and  concubinage  are  commuii  amui)g>t 
the  higher  ranks,  in  the  a.orc  civilised  states.  Chastity 
is  variously  aporeclatetl ; but  women  arc  never  inunurcHi, 
and  an?  even  ciiglbic  to  govern  in  elective  monarchies  as 
Celebes.  Slav»Ty  exists  every  where  except  in  Java. 
I'he  inhab.  of  the  arrhip.  are  clolluxl  in  cotton,  moittly 
woven  by  tlietuscdves : silk  they  never  wore  gmerally, 
nor  was  the  siikwtmm  ever  cultivated  by  them : their 
loom  they  have  derived  from  tho  Hindoos.  They  know 
how  to  work  many  of  the  most  useful  metals,  at  iron,  tin, 
and  gold.  Some  of  tiieir  musical  Instiuments  are  made 
of  a kind  of  bi-ll-metal,  which  they  east  themselves  ; and 
they  suinetiniet  use  a metallic  coinage.  Iron,  howev«*r, 
is  but  little  used  for  tools  ami  implements  of  agriculture: 
their  cutlery*  is  wrctrhtHi,  from  a w ant  uf  knowledge  how 
to  temper  it ; and  thev  are  unable  to  ni.*vke  a hick  fur  a 
musquet.  They  carve  itr/s  hamlh's.  and  m.*ikc  brtel-hoxes 
in  a very  suiH.>rior  m.uvner,  .and  build  vesH-ls  even  to  40 
or  50  Unt*  burthen ; Imt  their  smaller  ones  arc  brtter, 
safer,  ar.d  swiAer.  They  immufiirture  balatkong,  a kind 
of  fbli-saueo,  both  for  home  consumption  and  c.xporta- 
tion : s.-v1t  they  obtain  hy  the  usual  means  of  crauoratlon, 
and  snl(|H'trc  by  buillng  the  soil  ofe.vves  which  uats  aud 
birds  fi-equent.  The  iiiaimf.  of  glass  is  unknown ; but 
they  attempt  that  of  gun[K>wdcr : the  great  request,  iinw- 
ever,  in  which  they  hold  th.it  of  Kuropc,  proves  the  In- 
fer orlty  of  tbdr  own.  In  war  the  (lower  of  their  Intid- 
forees  always  consist*  of  infantry;  but  their  naval  strength 
U the  more  formidable : their  warfare  has  always  iM-en 
confined  to  predatory  descents  on  arljacont  Island*.  Every 
description  of  government  Is  to  be  met  with  in  this  archlp., 
from  unhmitM  freedom  in  a savage  state,  to  .absolute 
despotism  In  the  most  civilised;  in  no  one  is  there  an 
hcnalitary  nobility,  and  the  civil  and  religious  ftnthority 
arc  in  every  c.a*u  kciit  distinct.  The  public  revenues  are 
usually  derived  from  the  three  sources  of  taxes  on  land, 
a poll-tax.  and  (axe*  on  articles  consumed  or  imported; 
In  Java  there  it  a tax  on  flihcries.  Farming  the  revenues 
Is  a common  practice,  and  it  is  common  in  many  states 
for  the  prince  or  chief  to  rew  arcl  bis  offleers  by  assigning 
to  them,  Insteail  of  paying  (hem  directly,  a certain  extent 
of  land,  or  the  amount  of  the  value  of  the  InlxHir  of  a 
certain  number  of  cultivators.  I'he  prevailing  religion  is 
Mohammedan,  which  was  introduced  into  the  archlp.  in 
the  13th,  and  continued  to  spread  till  the  end  nf  the  IGth 
century.  C'hristi.vnity  prevails  onlyin  the  Philippines  and 
the  Spice  Isl.  Tite  Mohammedan  laws  are  those  chiefly 
in  force  in  the  civiiisi'd  parts,  and  arc  closely  adhered  to 
sometimes;  but  the  task  of  avenging  of  private  injuries 
mostly  pusses  into  private  hands.  The  tationi$  Is  very 
popular,  though  almost  all  punishments  may  be  com- 
pmmded  or  fuievlated  by  paying  the  party  Injured,  his 
miends,  or  the  I'xrutionrr : statvbing  by  the  krig  ii  the 
most  usual  mode  uf  capital  punishment. 

Trade  in  the  arch!iH*1ago  is  est«'emed  a most  honour- 
able employment,  and  even  sovereigns  {-ersonally  engage 
in  ft.  Java,  Sumatra,  and  CelelM?*  are  the  chief  seat*  ot 
trade:  from  the  latter  40  vessels  go  annitally  to  the  N. 
coast  of  Australia,  and  many  others  into  the  rest  of  the 
arrhtpeiago,  to  collect  articles  for  the  f'lilnese  tmile, 
the  most  considerable  of  all.  yet  not  of  Iho  years*  stand- 
ing. The  exports  to  China  are  pepper,  cloves,  mace 
and  nutmegs,  scented  woods,  ebony,  ivory,  horns,  hides, 
tortoUe-shvlI,  sharks'  fins,  edible  birds'  nests,  gidd  dust, 
beosein,  camphor,  IteCcI,  wax.  wool,  tripang,  and  F.uro- 
pcan  woollens  and  cottons.  The  trade  with  India  is  be- 
lieved by  Mr.  Craw  Aird  to  have  commcncixl  at  the  be- 
ginning of  tlie  serimd  century  of  the  Christian  lera,  aiwi 
Is  now  very  extensive,  the  value  of  the  itn|iorts  from  U10 
archipelago  lnt<»  C.nleutta  only,  in  107-.'W,  having 
amounted  to  .S1*J,7(>iV.:  (In-se  im|>ort<i  eoiuiit  prim  ipallr 
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of  peppor,  tin,  botvl-nut,  fine  wooda.  gold  «nd  »llTer, 
rtamar,  apices,  kc.  The  exports  to  Kuropc  and  America 
ha*o  very  grt'atiy  lncrease<l  wilhiii  these  few  jruars  ; 
principally  lu  cuusequenre  of  the  wonderfully  extended 
BTowtn  of  sugar,  conee.  Indigo,  Ac.  In  Java  (which  see). 
Tint,  exclusive  of  these  great  staples,  Java  sends  rice  to 
the  other  islands,  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  even 
to  Knn*|>c ; sago  Is  sent  to  ruropc,  China,  and  Bengal ; 
cotton  Is  produced  principally  In  the  great  south  chain  of 
the  first  and  secuud  diviiiuns,  but  little,  however.  Is 
s-.-iit  bcTQud  the  archipelago.  The  chief  Imports 
are  hl.ick  tea.  coarse  porcelain,  wrought  Iron,  cottons 
and  silks,  brass  and  tutenague  ware,  paper,  books,  shoes, 
fans,  umbrellas,  paint,  and  toys,  fl'om  China;  salt,  to- 
b;icco,  blue  cotton  cloths  and  chlntses,  ft'om  India. 
Chintzes  dred  red,  green,  and  other  bright  colours,  and 
es|>ecUllr  In  patterns  of  rtmmnu  floirrrt,  arc  peculiarly 
acceptable  to  the  natives.  Manchester  and  Glasgow 
cottons,  bnndatut  handkerchiefs,  cotton  velvets  and  wool- 
Icui.  Enelish  saddlery  and  iron,  fire-arms  and  ammu- 
nition. glass  and  plated  wares,  raw  and  wrought  silks, 
and  opium,  are  also  In  great  request.  These  nations  are 
li?norant  of  arithmetic,  and,  excepting  in  Java,  1000  is 
the  highest  numlter  they  have  any  terra  to  express.  In- 
terest oji  money  lent  is  very  high  ; bills  of  exchanpare 
unknown  ; aucf  women  are  almost  solely  the  merchants, 
brokers,  and  money-changers.  (For  other  particulars 
see  Articlft  tm  the  teva-al  Ulandty  and  the  learned  and 
excellent  History  the  Indian  ArchipeLigo,  by  John 
rr.ittfiird,  Ksq..  V.K.S.,  3 vols.  Svo. 

AUClS-sril-.kUBE.  a town  of  Fruuce.  d«p.  Aube, 
rap.  .\rrond.  on  the  river  of  that  name,  at  the  point  where 
ic  begins  to  becerme  navigable,  and  where  it  Is  crossed  by 
the  iiigh  road  from  Troyes  to  Khclmi.  Top.  2.73-.  There 
are  no  buildinn  worth  notice.  It  has  manufactures  of 
w)K>lieii  stockings  and  taps,  an  establishment  for  spin- 
ning cotton,  tanneries,  Ac.,  and  is  the  entrepot  of  the 
Iron  of  Ihc  valley  of  the  Aube,  and  of  the  wire  and  wood- 
work of  the  Vosges.  This  town  suflered  severely  during 
the  campaign  of  1814.  Na|>oleon.  who  displayed  equal 
skill  .iml  courago,  repulsed  at  this  point,  with  a very 
inferior  force,  one  of  the  principal  divisioui  of  the  allied 
army. 

aUcO,  or  ARCH,  a town  of  the  Tyrol,  with  a castle, 
on  the  Sarca,  7 m.  W.  Rovrredo.  Pop.  2.000. 

.\UCOLK,  a village  of  Austrian  Italy,  on  the  .\lpora. 
I.?  in.  F..S  K.  Verona.  A series  of  sanguinary  enga^- 
tnents  tiKik  place  here  on  the  ISth,  l^th,  and  17th  ol  No- 
veinlier,  I7b6.  brtween  the  Austrians  and  the  French 
under  Sa{H>leoD,  when  the  former  were  ultimately  dc- 

fiMtlxl. 

AUCOS  DF.  LA  FRONTERA,  a town  of  Sj>aln, 
AmUlusia,  on  the  Guaiialete,  9U  m.  E.  N*.  E.  ('oitU. 
Pop.  10,000.  It  is  sltu;ded  on  an  elevated  rock,  and  U of 
dilllcult  access.  Streets  unpavrd.  and  ill  adaiHetl  for  foot 
;m->sriig<‘rf.  It  ha«  tw<M>arish  churches,  and  some  cun- 
vv*nts  for  both  sexes.  Tnc  great  albir  of  the  clmrch  of 
.Santa  Slarla  is  ranch  adorra-d.  The  country  In  the  vici- 
nity is  mouDloluous,  Intersected  by  valleys,  and  very 
fertile. 

A IlCOT.  a marit. district  of  Hindoitan.  pror.  Carnatic, 
nresid.  Madra.s,  divided  into  two  sub-districts,  or  col- 
(ectfirales.  comprising  the  whole  country  from  Colcroon 
river  on  the  S.  to  the  frontier  of  thi*  Nellore  district  on 
the  N.  and  K.  of  Cuddapali,  Mysore,  and  Salem,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Chingleimt  district  lying  round 
M.'ulros.  The  districts  arc  divided  by  the  Palaur  river. 
Tlutt  to  the  N.  cumprisea  an  area  of  R.2('0  sq.  m.,  and  a 
|)op.  of  ; and  that  to  the  S.  an  areuof4.300  sq.  m., 

and  a pop.  of  AM.23U.  Near  the  sea  the  countrx'  Is  low 
and  well  cultivated ; but  further  Inland  it  is  hilly, 
with  extensive  tracts  of  jungle.  Agriculture  is  the  great 
busiiM'Si  of  the  n.xtive« ; and  Uds  depends  very  muen  on 
irrlKaliun.  to  assist  In  wl^  «i  many  very  largo  tanks,  arti- 
fielal  channi'Is,  and  dams  nav«  bt^n  constructed.  The 
country  U held  under  the  ryocw«T  system  (sec  India). 
The  revenue  of  the  N.  division  amounlcHl  in  IK3.3-36  to 
227,718/,,  and  that  of  the  S.  division  to  240,(tfi7/.  The 
traile  in  piece  goods  has  been  well  nigh  annihil.xtisi  by 
(hr  introductlunof  the  clicaper  cottons  of  Grc.it  Rrit.'iin  ; 
but  cotton  stuffr  still  continue  to  be  manulactured  at 
Pullcat  and  Irrycum,  and  there  Is  an  extensive  iron 
foundry  at  Porto  Novo.  {Slatinu  Almanac  /or  1838, 
part  it  p.  17,  Ac.) 

Akcot.  a city  of  Hindostan,  the  Mohammedan  cap. 
nf  tlir  Canratic,  on  tbu  S.  side  of  the  Palaur,  68  in. 
\V..S.\V.  Modraa.  lat.  12^  .34'  N.,  long.  T9«  23'  E.  It  is 
well  built,  Is  tncluKxl  by  walls,  and  contains  the  ruins  of 
the  palace  of  the  nalx>bs  of  Arcot.  Thu  population 
consuu  principally  of  Mohammedans  who  speak  the 
Docanny  dialect,  which  we  call  Hindoslani.  It  has 
a handsome  Mohammedan  mosque,  with  some  other 
Mohammedan  religious  edifices.  The  citadel,  for- 
merly of  large  extent  and  considerable  strength,  la 
now  quits  in  mins,  its  principal  defences  having  been 
blown  up  : but  the  ramp^  next  the  river,  as  it  protects 
the  town  num  tuuudallon.  Is  kept  in  good  repair.  Arcot 
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Is  very  andent,  and  has  undergone  many  vicissitudes.  U 
came  definitively  into  our  possusslon  In  1801.  {HamiU 
ton's  E.  I.  OaxeUeer.) 

AKDAGH,  ao  inslmifirant  village  of  Ireland,  co. 
Longford.  The  churen  is  very  ancient ; and  it  was  the 
see  of  a bishopric,  united  in  I6NIV  to  the  bishopric  of  Kll- 
more,  but  sepsu-atW  from  (he  latter  in  1741,  when  It  was 
united  to  the  archbishopric  of  Tuam. 

. AKDF.BYL,  a town  of  Persia,  prov.  Azerhijan,  38  ui. 
W.  from  the  Casnlan  Sea.  between  and  which  there  is  a 
chain  of  pn-tty  high  mountains,  near  the  edge  of  an  ex- 
tensive and  elevated  plain,  lat.  SN*-*  IS’  N.,  long.  4.8*  23* 
R.  Pop.  said  by  Hr.  Fraser  to  amount  to  MX)  or  GOO 
families,  or  from  3,0(10(0  3,600 Individuals.  Houses  mean 
and  small,  built  of  mud  or  sumbumt  bricks,  with  flat 
roofs  like  ^ose  of  the  poorost  villages.  It  is  surrounded 
; by  a ruinous  mud  wall  ; but  the  fort  is  a regular  s<iuare, 
with  bastions,  a ditch,  glaeli,  and  drawbridge  in  the  Eu- 
ropean style.  The  place  Is  mnark.xblefor  Its  containing 
the  tombs  of  Skeikh  Sufib  the  founder  of  the  Suftlle  dy- 
nasty of  Persian  princes  and  of  a religious  sect,  and  of 
some  of  his  ilescendcnts.  It  Is  n g<x^  deal  resorted  to 
by  pilgrims,  but  is  now  falling  into  decay.  A fine  li- 
brary formerly  belonged  to  Ardcbyl  ; but  it  was  car- 
ried to  PetersDurg  on  the  town  being  taki*n  by  the  Rus- 
sians, by  whom,  however,  it  was  restored  to  the  Per- 
sians. {Fraser's  Trarels  on  the  Shores  qf  the  Caspian 
Sea,  p.  296.  ; Journal  qf  the  (Jeo^rapkictil  Socu  ty,  Hi. 
p.  27.) 

AHDECHK,  a dep.  of  France,  l>ing  lengthwise  along 
the  W.  side  of  the  Rhone,  by  which  it  is  separated 
from  the  Drome,  having  S.  the  Gard.W.  the  l.ozcr« 
and  Haute  Loire,  and  N.  the  Loire.  Area.  &31»,000 
hect.  Pop.  S.33.732.  With  the  exetplinn  of  a narrow 
border  along  the  Rhone,  most  part  of  the  surCarc  is  oc- 
cupinl  by  liflls  and  mountains  beiimging  to  the  chain  of 
the  Ccvcnnei : Mount  Mezen,  on  its  W.  frontier,  the 
highest  in  the  (U'p.,  ri^es  to  the  height  of  1,774  (oiscs 
(h, 770 feet)  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Bcvcral  of  the 
smaller  hills  are  of  volr.nnlc  origin.  The  cultivable  soli  Is 
C5tlmnti>d  at  atx>ut  129,000 —mendows.  44,000  — vine- 
yards, 27,000 — forests,  y*i,n(X)  — inounUlns,  heaths.  .It. 
]48,(MI0— and  cultures  direrses,  63,000  hwt.  IlcsWes 
the  Rhone,  the  dejn  It  watered  by  the  Ard^  hc.wlieneeit 
derives  its  name,  (he  Krleux,  Doux,  Ac. ; and  it  has  to 
ixiait  of  the  source  of  Ihc  Loire,  which  rises  about  18  m. 
W.  I’rivas.  'Dicrc  arc  mines  of  coal.iron,  lead,  antimony. 
Ac.  The  produce  of  corn  is  Insufflcienl  for  the  con- 
sumption 01  th<-  inhabitants  ; the  deficiency  l>efng  iiippMcd 
by  )>utat(>esand  chestnuts,  of  which  la^t  the  forv'tv  prudnee 
Immcnsequantitlcs.  Valleys  cultivated  with  the  plough  ; 
hills  generally  with  the  spade.  The  inhabitaiits  arc  ex- 
ceedingly Industrious,  as  is  evinced  by  their  careful  system 
of  Irrigation,  and  hy  the  terraces  formixl  on  the  sides  of 
the  hills  planted  with  vines-  The  ctilture  of  ths? 
latter  is  m»  object  of  great  attention ; and  the  wines  of 
Liinony,  St.  Joseph,  Comas.  .St.  Peray,  Ac.,  p.nrtlcuiarly 
the  l.xst  mentionesl,  are  highly  esteemed  In  forelm 
countries  as  well  as  in  Franei*.  The  r.\i#ing  of  the  silk- 
worm and  the  production  of  silk  is  also  a most  important 
object  In  the  economy  of  the  drp.  The  culture  of  the 
olive  has  been  abnndcmed,  and  the  only  oil  used  Is  now 
procured  from  walnuts.  Butter  and  cheese  yield  consi- 
derable rc'tums;  great  numbers  of  fat  hogs  arc  exported  ; 
and  the  sheep,  which  arc  Diimorous.  fUrnish  annually 
about  410.000  kilogs.  wool.  Manufacturing  industry  is 
prosecuted  with  much  spirit  and  success.  The  dep., 
which  from  1B0*<  to  1812  produced  at  an  average  732,000 
kiUigi.  a year  of  cocoons,  worth  2,196.000fr.,prodnc<Hi,ln 
1829.  319.600  kilogs.  raw  silk,  worth  about  I6.00o.000  fr., 
and  had.  at  the  same  time,  2!K  establishments  for  spinning, 
org.ansining,  Ac.  this  silk,  hr  which  its  value  was  rals<^ 
to  23,244,2.36  fr.  ] and  since  tnen  Uiere  has  been  a consi- 
derable increase.  The  paper  produced  at  Annonay  and 
other  places  r.xnks  among  the  very  best  In  Europe.  'The 
m.'uiuracture  is  not,  however,  verv  extensive,  employing 
only  about  400  work-iK.'ople,  and  furnishlng3l3, 300 reams 
a-year.  Latterly  the  tanning  of  leather,  particularly  of 
^ut-skins  for  gloves,  has  become  a considerable  business. 
There  are  also  fabrics  of  coarse  ch>th,  linen,  and  straw 
hats,  rst.iblishmcnts  for  spinning  cotton,  w ith  iron  works, 
forges,  Ac.  The  den.  returns  4 members  to  the  Ch.  of 
Dep.  ConsUt.  in  1837.  1.057.  Total  public  revenue  In 
|831.  very  near  5,(XXi,(X)0  fr.  Principal  towns,  Priras  the 
cap..  Annonay,  Aubciuu,  Ac. 

ARDEE,  an  inland  town  of  Ireland,  co.  Louth,  prov. 
Leinster,  on  the  Dec.  whence  its  ancient  name  of  Athcr- 
dee,‘*Towuon  the  Dee,”  36m.  N.N.3V.  Dublin.  A strong 
castio,  now  iltUxl  up  as  a court-house,  built  here  by  one 
of  the  early  Kiiglish  settlers,  long  rendered  it  a plaecof 
much  Importaiico ; but  it  was  nutwlthstauding  burnt 
by  Edward  Bruce,  during  his  Invasion  of  Ireland,  in 
13J3,  and  again  by  O’Netl,  during  the  wars  In  the  rdgn 
of  ElUabetn.  In  1641.  it  was  the  head-quarters  of  sir 
Pbellm  O'Neil.  Afterwards  it  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Cromwell,  and  was  one  ot  the  stations  of  the  army  of 
James  I1-,  while  retiring  before  (bat  of  William  111. 
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prrtiirtiily  tu  th<*  battlu  of  the  Bonie.  Pop.^  in  IR2I, 
in  Ih3I,  5,*j75.  bcloft  about  'i-Suc  of  that  of  the  cn* 
tire  pMrf«h,  wliich  in  1^44  contained  G,iM  Inhab.,  of 
wlioin  vi*fv  of  the  E.  church,  4A  1’.  dis.,  an<l  A.tViS 
It.  (.'atholirs.  The  town,  which  itands  in  a fertile  dU- 
trirt,  rnn»i^ts  of  a main  ttreet,  haring  several  lanc*« 
liratK-iitiig  from  It ; the  dweliings,  with  tite  exception  of 
M>nii‘R04)d  hou«e«,  are  mostly  miserable  cabint.  The 
rhurrh,  built  in  the  early  part  of  the  19th  century,  and 
orl^uaily  forming  part  m an  Augustine  monastery',  it  a 
ptahi  structure  in  good  repair : the  R.  C.  rhaja'l  is  a 
new  and  spacious  ediflre.  There  aro  schools  for  both 
M'Xrs,  umler  the  endowment  of  Erasmus  Smith  ; a sav> 
ings'  bank,  and  a dispensary.  In  the  centre  of  the  (own 
Is  another  am'ient  castle,  now  fitted  up  as  a dwelling* 
house,  and  near  the  entrance  is  a large  artificial  mound, 
c.'itU’d  tlic  Tastle  Guard.  It  was  inrorpomted  to* 
w'anls  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Edward  1 1 1.,  and  receired 
additional  priviU'^  from  subsequent  monarrhs.  Its 
ruling  charter  Is  tliat  of  11th  Anne,  under  which  it  con- 
sists of  a portrifve,  23  burgesses,  and  an  unlimited 
number  of  rrermcn;  th>«  municipal  goremment  being 
vested  in  the  portreeve,  6 burgesses,  and  6 freemen,  who 
rinld  otnc<>  fur  life.  The  corporation  returned  2 m.  tu 
(he  Irish  j>.irl.,  and  continues  to  enjr^a  rcrcnucof  about 
I.VW.  per  amiuni.  The  local  courts  hare  fallen  into  dis- 
use* ; gnu'ral  sessions  of  the  peace  arc  held  in  January 
and  June,  and  petty  sessions  every  Wednesday:  part  of 
(he  ancient  castle  is  used  as  a bridewell.  The  marrufsc* 
tnre  of  malt  Is  carriM  on  to  a rontldcridde  extent,  fi4,-!83 
buKbeli  having  ]>aid  duty  in  Ih36  : there  aro  also  flour 
and  meal  mills ; turf  is  brought  from  a bog,  about  two 
tidies,  distant  by  the  river  l)c*e,  whicli  is  hero  navigable 
for  Itoats.  A market-nl  uv  fur  com  was  built  in  1710, 
and  shambles  In  I71K>,  in  which  a well  stocked  market  is 
held  every  Tuesday.  Fairs,  principally  for  live  stock, 
art'  iieki  in  a large  endosixl  area  nrovidtd  by  the  corpo- 
ration, on  1st  Mar.,  KKh  Apr.,  otli  June,  Hth  July.  2Uth 
A'lg..  -JAl  Oct.,  and  17th  Dec.  ; that  of  October  Is  prln- 
citudly  for  sheep.  The  right  of  tolls,  which  was  for 
s«>ir.e  time  matter  nf  dispute  and  turbulence,  has  Iwcn 
•lecided  in  (kvour  of  the  corporation.  The  |iosUonicc  | 
revenue  amounted  In  to317/.,  and  in  iKMtoMd/. : ^ 
n daily  mail  car  from  Drogheda  to  Louth  luuses  (hroti^^h 
Ardfv,  carrying  at  an  average  two  passengers  encl>  trip. 

( /.•rti/rcxrd  /report;  Priv.  Infnr.) 

\ ItDKLAN,  a prov. of  Fertla,  forming  the E.  division 
r>f  Knrdiftaa.  It  extends  2»0  m.  in  h*ngth.  from  the 

M. 'eam  Sharook  to  the  Turkish  district  of  Zohaub,  and  U 

iii.nrly  100  m.  hi  breadth.  From  the  Sharook  to  Senna, 
cap.  prov.,  in  lat.  3ft’-'  12*  N.,  long.  40^  E.,  the  surface 
presmts  succenivc  clusters  of  hills,  heaped,  as  it  were,  on 
eurh  other,  on  extensive  table  lands,  covered  with  huts, 
and  the  florks  of  tribes  passing  the  summer  months  here, 
and  migrating  In  winter  towards  Bagdad,  llio  soil  Is 
giKxl.  and  will  yield  abuiulauce  of  wheat  and  barley  ; but 
Che  Kurds,  who  prefer  a pastoral  life,  content  them* 
selves  with  raising  only  what  Is  absolutely  necessary  for 
their  subsisU*ni*c.  Tobacco  is  cultivated  in  smalt  quan- 
tities ; and  the  extensive  forests  of  oak  on  themountaini 
\V.  of  Senna  alfbrd  abundance  of  timber  and  gall-nuts. 
'I'hc  former  is  floated  down  the  Zah  in  rafts  into  the 
Tigris,  and  (he  latter  exported  to  India.  Various  trlU'S 
hih.'ihlt  Ardc^m.  whleh  arc  represented  as  rolmst,  brave, 
teini'orate,  and  living  to  a great  age  ; but  they  arc  averse 
from  habits  ; war  and  mplne  arc  thdr  delight  ; 

and  (hoy  scarce  consider  murder  and  parricide  os  crimes  1 
Tiiey  have  a language  of  their  owm,  and  arc  proud  of 
(h«ir  df*scont,  whicii  they  trace  back  to  the  most  dis- 
tant epochs.  Some  of  thdr  chiefs  have  great  power. 
i^Khtiteir't  Pfrsfa^  p.  142.) 

ARDKKNKS,  a dep.  in  the  K.  of  France,  having' 

N.  Udglum,  E.  dep.  Meuse,  S.  dep.  Marne,  and  W.  : 
ile|>.  Aisne.  Area,  ftl7i3^ft  hcct.  Fim.  90fi,M>l.  It  do-  | 
rives  its  name  from  Uu:  old  forest  oi  AnUmnes.  which 
ocrupics  its  N.  division.  It  is  divided  into  two  portions 
by  a mountainous  rldgv*,  a ramification  of  the  chain  of  (he 
Vosges,  by  whleh  it  is  traversed  from  S.  B.  to  N.  W. 
I'rincipal  rivers  Meuse  and  Aisne.  connected  by  means  of 
therarifil  ef  the  Ardennes  and  the  Bar.  Soil  of  very 
diirrrimt  degrees  of  fertility.  Tho  N.  is  iDtorspersod 
witli  mmintains  or  high  hills  covered  with  forests  and 
hesths.  and  some  plains  in  the  S.  W.  district  aro  naked, 
arid,  :<nd  barren.  But  It  has  some  large  and  fruitAil 
vatleys.  particularly  that  of  the  Aisne,  one  of  the  best  com 
cimntrh'S  in  France.  The  extent  of  its  prIudpaldivUloas  ; 
Is  set  down  as  follows  in  the  official  tables,  vis.  cultlva-  j 
Me  lands,  314.000  ; meadows,  4H.000  ; forests,  9&.000  ; and 
liradis,  Ac.,  11,000  hect.  Agriculture  has  recently  | 
mmie  much  progress,  and  more  com  U now  produced 
than  if  sufUcimt  for  the  consumption  of  the  Inhabitants, 
'i'hc  crop  of  |K3I  was  esUmited  at  about  570,000  hect. 
wt'ile  that  of  1^32  was  estimated  at  912,000.  Some  infe- 
rior w ine  is  made  in  the  S.  districU.  There  arc  large 
h'-riiv  of  catilc  and  flocks  of  sheep,  there  being  among  tno 
I.uier.  which  aro  celebrated  for  thdr  mutton,  several  of 
the  loivg-woulcd  and  merino  breeds.  Avrrogo  annual 
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produce  of  woo),  ftGO.rsK)  kiliigs.  Tliis  dep.  Isdistiu- 
gtiished  by  its  mines  >uiJ  ll!allli^M’lure^.  Among  tlio 
former  oretliubc  of  Iron,  lesul.calaniivu*.  .Vc.,  mUii  quarries 
of  slate  and  marble,  the  fomuT  the  most  important  of 
the  kmd  in  the  N.  of  France  ; coal  is  also  fouiul,  bul  it  is 
not  wiwkevi,  at  least  to  any  considerable  extent.  Thu 
annual  produce  of  iron  is  ostim.-vtcd  at  al«vc  4.<V0.tN''0 
kilogs.  bar.  and  above  700.00^1  kilngs.  cost.  Cliarlcville 
I proctuevs  annually  above 3,onn,00n  kilog*.  nails : the  cojiper 
I works  fiimish  above  IHO.COO  kilogs.  sheet  copper,  with 
above  I lO.hOQ  kllogs.  brass-wire  for  pins,  clock-work,  Ac., 
and  copper  for  caldrons  and  boilers.  Above  C.ump  Indi- 
viduals arc  employed  in  the  orrondissement  of  Mezifres 
in  the  nail  trade,  and  €00  in  the  manufacture  <'■'  iron- 
mongery goods.  Immense  quantities  of  slab's  arc 
quarriea  at  Fizmay,  Feptn,  St.  Barnab6,  Ac.  Falirtrs 
of  superior  earthenware,  glass,  white  lead,  tanneries.  Ac. 
arc  met  with  at  Montherme  and  other  plan's.  There  aro 
alto  numerous  establisliments  for  the  spinning  of  w o<il ; 
and  various  branches  of  the  woollen  manuf^urc  aro 
extensively  carried  on  at  Sedan,  Bethel,  Ac.  The*  gn  at 
manufactory  of  Qro-arms  on  account  of  govcrnmetii, 
carried  on  at  rhorlevillc.  has  been  transferred  to  Feltri 
uiid  Cbatellerault.  Besides  furnishing  timber  and  other 
products  fur  exportation  to  the  contiguous  depts.  uml 
Ilelgium,  the  forests  are  tlio  great  source  of  the  pro- 
ductivenu'S  «>rtho  mines,  timticr  being  the  fuel  usnl  iti  (he 
iron  and  cupper  works.  Tlie  dep.  returns  4 m.  to  the  Ch. 
of  Dep.  Const,  in  1K37.  1J322.  FuLUc  revenue  in  KU, 
H,U7ft,sS((  fr.  Friticipal  towns  Mcsldrcs,  S<‘dan,  Cliarlevilie, 
Bethel,  Glvet.  Ac.  {Huso,  France  PiUuretque,  art.  Ar~ 
denties  ; and  Ujjicial  Tobies.) 

AhOES,  a tow  n of  France,  dep.  Puy-de-Dome.  cap. 
cant,  on  a small  river  that  f«ilU  Into  llie  Allier,  lUtn. 
S.  W.  Usuire.  Fop.  1,830. 

AUDGLASS.ainarit.town  of  Irclaixl.co.Down.prov. 
Ulster,  on  the  sea-coast,  a little  to  (he  N.  of  St  John's 
Point,  lH*tw'ccn  Dundrum  Bay  and  the  entrance  of 
Strangford  I^nigh,  fit  ra.  N.  N . E.  Dublin.  It  was  for- 
merly of  such  ronimercial  Imtmrtance  that  a mercaiitilo 
company  from  London  seltlco  here  In  the  relyr*  of  Hen. 

1 V.,  and  in  tiiat  oi  Hen.  \'l.  iU  inule  cxcc<xi«il  that  of 
any  port  to  the  N.  of  Drogheda.  It  was  also  a plant  of 
considerable  str<*ngth,  as  appears  from  the  gaU.'urt  stand 
made  in  it  by  Simon  Jordan,  at  the  close  or  the  reign  of 
Kliz.'ibeth,  who  maintained  it  successfully  during  a 
siege  of  tliriH*  years  against  the  earl  of  Tyrone  i but  suit- 
seourr.tly.  In  consequence  of  its  exclusive  commcrrial 
privih-ges  having  been  purch,v«cd  up  by  the  Crown,  and 
transferred  to  Newry  and  Ikifost,  Us  trade  declined,  inso- 
much that  it  has  Ifoen  for  many  years  merely  a (Idling 
station  and  watering-place,  and  (he  port  for  embarkatiuu 
to  a few  |>asscnger»  to  tho  Isle  of  Man.  Pop.  in  Iis34, 
ifiVS,  of  whom  GCl  were  of  the  E.  church,  29  I*rot.  dls., 
and  b3S  H.  CaOi.  It  sIoikIs  on  the  side  of  an  cIt-v.vU-d 
tract  of  land  overlookiiiK  the  sea,  betWL'Cii  two  remark- 
able hills.  Tho  late  proprietor  expended  a consldcrMblc 
sum  In  btiildings  suitnt  tu  make  It  a fashionable  bothing- 
ploee.  It  now  consists  of  a long  semicircular  »tre4-(, 
with  lanes  branching  from  It ; a range,  railed  the  Crescent, 
overlooking  the  bay,  and  several  detached  rcsidi-nri's. 
The  pa.  church  and  R.  Cath.  chapel  ore  neat  buildings. 
Schools,  on  the  foundation  of  Erasmus  Smith,  educate 
90  boys  and  Ki  girls ; there  are  alto  several  private 
schools,  in  which  about  100  pupils  arc  instructcvi.  I'ho 
castle,  now  tiie  occasiuoal  residence  of  the  propricitjr, 
consists  of  a range  of  very  ancient  buildings,  sup)>Obi'd 
to  have  been  stores  fur  incr<bandUe,  rtmverteu  Into 
a castellated  mansion  of  tbren  stories.  A manorLl 
court  holds  picas  to  the  ammmt  of  lUt/.  Tlic  harbour 
has  also  Ix-en  much  Improved.  It  consists  of  an  li>nrr 
core,  capable  of  admitting  vessels  of  IIM)  tons,  but 
nearly  dry  ot  low  w.iler,  and  of  a large  outer  harbour, 
which,  having  bet*n  still  farther  ndargcsl  by  a pier, 
extending  feet  into  dr-ep  water,  admits  vessels 
of  600  tons  at  any  time  ot  tide : it  h^u  a lighthuuso 
al  U*  extremity.  A coustabubiry  force  and  coast-guard 
are  tnalutaincd  hero.  Tlim*  are  no  mnnufacturcs  : 
ita  trado  is  confini*d  to  that  of  grain,  of  w iiich  consider- 
able quanUties  are  siiippod.  Us  low  slate  iu  tlicsc  re- 
spects is  indicated  by  its  uost-oflicc  revenue,  wldih.  in 
IHW,  was  but  9<V.,  and  in  1^  w.is  not  retuniod.  In  its 
commercial  arrangements  it  is  con'^idend  os  armk  or 
dependency  of  Kiilough,  with  wblih  pmt  its  custom 
duties  are  consolidaUd.  {See  Katounii.)  The  fishery 
is  the  almost  exclusive  occupation  of  the  working  dosses  t 
that  of  herrings  Iscing  most  folluw  vd.  During  the  season, 
which  cootinu<*s  from  the  Ireginniiig  nf  June  to  Um  rioto 
of  August,  vessels  assemide  here,  not  only  from  the  fish- 
ing ports  on  the  E.  roast  of  Irelar.d,  but  Iroin  the  Isle  of 
Man,  and  Cornwall.  In  IKM  al»oul3U(J  vessels  were  col- 
l(*cte^of  which  a third  were  Manx,  n third  English, 
from  Penzance  in  Cornwall,  and  the  remainder  Irish. 
Besides  herrings,  most  kinds  of  round  ami  flat  fish  are 
abundant ; but  they  are  not  so  much  sought  fur.  'I'lio 
fishcrmeti.  as  a body,  are  orderly,  well  coikliictcd,  willing 
to  work,  and  not  mure  addicted  to  the  use  of  ardent 
1.  4 
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cplrlu  than  nmit  others  of  the  suno  grade.  When  dii* 
aolM  by  tin  or  aerident,  they  are  principally  supnortcd 
by  their  children  and  friend*.  It  is  oh*errc<l,  that  Inough 
the  takes  of  flth  are  fn^queotiy  very  large,  the  quantity 
Lr;iUghl  In  for  tale  never  caert'da  the  demand.  {Fisk- 
try  Hrm>rti  Priv.  ttyfor.) 

AKuJA,  a town  of  I'lirkey  in  Aria,  nn  the  left  bank  of 
the  Euphrate*.  4%  m.  X.  W.  Buitnrah. 

ARDSAMUHt-UAN*  POINT,  a promontory  on  the 
W.  coast  of  Scotland,  Argy  ieshlre,  being  the  most  we*' 
tcrly  |toint  in  the  mainland  of  Great  Britain,  lat. 
fitfJ  4‘.'  N . long.  6--  V 3(K'  W. 

AKDNARKE.a  marlt.  town  of  Ireland, co.  Sligo,  pror. 
Connaught.  m.  W.  N.  W.  Dublin,  on  the  Moy,  a 
bridge  over  which  rlrer  connect*  it  with  the  town  of 
Balllna.  It  being,  therefore,  in  rcalltr  a suburb  of  the 
latter,  the  particulars  relative  to  it  will  be  found  under 
Ballina. 

AKDOril,  a village  of  Scotland,  co.  Perth,  pa.  Muthll, 
fl  m.  N.  Dumblane.  remarkable  fur  having  In  it*  vicinity 
one  of  the  best  preserved  Roman  •lation*  or  forts  in  the 
empire.  It  is  an  ohlong,  420  f<>et  by  375  within  the  lines. 
On  the  W.  side  It  is  defended  by  the  *te»>p  ttanks  of  the 
river  Knaig,  on  the  S.  by  a deep  morass  and  two  dilciics, 
and  on  the  other  lidet.  where  it  is  most  exposed,  by  no 
fewer  than  five  parallei  ditches  and  six  ramfkarts.  On  the 
S.  side  the  ditches  have  been  partially  dettroyrd  in  the 

tirocess  <»f  cultivation,  and  the  W.  side  has  Iteen  injured  . 
ly  carrying  (unnecessarily)  the  military  roail  from  | 
Stirling  through  CriefTto  the  Highlands  through  part  of 
the  works;  but  it  is  now  luckilr  inclosed  and  proterteti 
from  further  depredation.  The  nr^torium,  which  is 
well  preserved,  is  a square,  60  feet  in  the  side,  but  it  is 
not  exactly  in  the  ccolre  of  the  station.  Near  this  strong 
fort  are  three  camps  of  different  m.vgnitudrs,  one  2,HiA> 
by  l,il50  feet,  estimated  to  a^^mmiKlate  29,000  men  ; 
another.  1,010  by  1,340  feet,  accommodating  I2,(KiO  men  ; 
and  the  third  and  smallest,  1,060  by  ifOO  feet,  accommo- 
patlng  4.000  men.  Nothing  certain  is  known  as  to  the 
period  when,  or  the  general  by  whom,  this  station  and 
camps  were  constructed ; but  they  are  generally  *ui»- 
poseti  to  hare  l>een  the  work  of  Agrirnla.  A little  to  tne 
vV.  of  Ardoch  a calm  formerly  oxisted  li^2  feet  in  height ; 
but  it  Is  now  nevriy  demollslied.  the  stones  having  been 
carried  away  to  build  house-s  and  fences.  {Itnj's  Mi- 
lUartf  AntiquitifS  i Sete  StaUstical  Account  qf  ScoUand, 
art.  Mutkil.) 

ARDOYE.  a town  of  Bidgium,  14  m.  S.S.W.  Bruges. 
Pop.  ft.9<0. 

ARDKA.  or  AYEM,  a counlrr  of  Africa,  formerly  In- 
depondeiii,  but  now  a rrov.  of  Dahomey.  Ardra  is  also 
the  name  of  the  capital  of  tbc  above  country,  about 
40  m.  inland. 

ARDHKS.  a smalt  but  well-fortified  town  of  JTancc. 
dep.  Pas  de  ('alais,  rap.  cant.,  P m.  S.  K.  Calais.  Pop. 
3.1A0.  In  the  vicinity  of  this  town,  in  Juno,  1520,  was 
held  the  famniit  meeting  betwt'cn  Francis  1..  king  of 
France,  and  II»*nry  VI II..  king  of  England,  The  pomp 
and  m.vgnfllccncc  dltplayesi  mi  both  ^ides.  during  19  days 
that  the  meeting  lasted,  acqiilrwl  for  the  place  of  ren- 
dovoUB  the  name  of  the  Cknmp  du  drop  <Tor.  The  in> 
tervlew  had  no  very  important  political  result. 

ARDKOSS  A N,  a parish  and  sea«port  town  of  Scotland, 
CO.  Ayr,  the  town  being  24  m.  \S'.S.W.  rilavgovr,  30  m. 
S.  Greenock,  and  about  1 m.  N.  W.  Saltcoats.  Pop.  of 
parish  In  1911,  a.Mi*  ; of  Ardrossan  at  present  (1KJ9) 
from  i.oon  to  I.IOO.  The  town  was  founded  by  the  late 
Earl  of  Egilntoun.  His  lordship’s  Intention  was  to  make 
a harbour  here  that  should  bo  accessible  at  all  times  of 
the  tide : and  as  a project  was.  at  the  tame  time,  set  on 
foot  for  bringing  a canal  from  Glasgow  to  Ardrossan,  it 
was  supposed  that  the  latter  wQuld  become  the  port  of 
the  former,  and  that  the  circuitous  navigation  of  the 
f'lydc  would  be  avoided.  In  furtherance  of  this  design. 
Lord  Eglintoun  expended  vast  sums  on  the  harbour  and 
town.  The  harbour  is  partly  formed  by  a small  Islet, 
called  Horse  Isle,  which  shelters  It  on  the  N.W.,  and 
bjr  a lengthened  circular  ]>ier.  and  a breakwater. 
Within  ti»e  extremltr  of  the  Utter,  there  are  26  feet 
water  at  spring  ebbs,  shoaling  gradually  to  15  fe«*t,  where 
the  pier  commence*.  The  wet  docks  which  it  was  in- 
ten«led  to  construct  hare  not  been  proreded  with.  The 
town  is  laid  out  on  a regular  and  magnificent  plan  : there 
is  a ipiciidid  cstabliibment  oftiaths;  .md  Utterly  the 
place  has  l>een  a deal  resorted  to  visiters  tn  the 
nithing  M^ason.  The  projected  canal  from  Glasgow  to 
Ardrovsan  not  having  been  excavate*!  further  than  the 
village  of  Johnstone  in  Renfrewshire,  an  act  was  ob- 
tain«'d.  In  1^27,  for  constructing  a railw.iy  from  Johnstone 
to  .Ardrossan ; Uit  hitherto  it  has  binm  only  completed 
as  far  as  Kilwinning.  There  can.  however,  lie  little  doubt 
th.at  a railway  will,  at  no  distant  period,  be  carried  from 
Glasgow  to  .Ardrossan  : and  when  this  U done,  the  latter 
will  liecnme  the  point  whence  the  steam  packets  will  sail 
for  Tdverpool  and  Belfast.  ’ ’Plie  shliipliig  of  coal  from 
Ardrossan  ha*  Utelv  lncrea‘ed  rapldir.  During  the  year 
IHS'j  there  cidcrcd  the  port  I‘J63  vi'sscls,  of  the  bunkm  of 


AUEVALO. 

I08.M9  Cons.  Statisitcai  Acexyunt  qf  Sco4Lsss4, 

art.  Ardrossan;  rri*.  Information.) 

AREBU,  or  AKBON,  a town  of  Benin,  on  the  rircr 
F«wmota,  GO  m.  from  iu  mouth.  Lat.  5^  idf  N..  lung. 
^ H*  K. 

ARKCIFR,  a sea-port  town.  cap.  island  of  Lanerrota, 
one  uf  the  Canaries,  un  its  E.  coast,  lat.  29'^  56'  N..  long. 
13®  36'  W.  Pop.  3,500.  The  liarbour,  which  thou^i 
small  is  secure.  Is  formed  by  several  rockr  islets.  It  has 
two  entrances,  the  S.  having  a depth  uf  12,  and  the  F^. 
of  I7|  feet,  at  lowr  water,  with  a O-feet  riseof  tUle.  Both 
entrances  arc  defended  by  bomb-pro«)f  furls.  The  iuhab* 
are  mostly  engaged  in  the  fishery  on  the  op|>osite  comt 
of  Africa.  {Joumai  Grog.  Society,  vi.  p.  3h7.) 

AKKND.AL.  a sca«port  town  of  Norway,  ou  the  Aren- 
dal.  7.5  m.  N.  K.  Clir1»tiansand,  Ut.  5s-  37'  N.,  long. 

SO'  35"  R.  Pop.  l.kfiO.  It  U mostly  built  on  piles, 
and  small  vessels  reach  ahnoit  all  parts  uf  the  town  by 
means  of  the  canals  by  w hich  it  is  intersected.  The  har- 
iMiur  is  protected  by  the  opposite  island  of  Trmmvc. 
There  arc  iron  mines  and  forges  in  the  vicinity  ; and  a 
good  dent  of  trade  Is  carried  on  in  Iron  and  timber. 

AKENDUUK,  a village  of  Ik-lgiuiu,  pruv.  .Antwerp, 

m.  K.  by  Tumhout.  I'op.  2,5<g}  It  has  toaou> 
fartures  of  stockings  and  linens,  and  distilleries. 

AREN  IS  I)K  51  AH,  a town  of  S|>am.  ('atalunla.  26  m. 
N.  R.  Barcelona,  near  (he  s^'a.  Pop.  5,000.  It  is  neat 
and  clean,  has  a line  I'arish  church  and  acourcnl,  fabric* 
of  silk  and  cuttuii  stiM-kingv,  a school  uf  pilotage,  a ^rd 
fur  the  building  of  small  v cssris,  and  anchor-forge's.  Th« 
women  f'mpl'iy  themselves  in  making  lace. 

ARENSlll'Hii,  a si'a-port  town  of  Euroncan  Russia, 
gov.  Livonia,  capital  of  ti>e  island  of  Ocscl.  In  the  Uaitic, 
at  the  mmith  of  the  Uuiph  of  Riga,  being  situatcii  on  the 
S.  side  of  the  island,  lat.  bH*-*  i:>'  N.,  long.  23^  17'  45"  E. 
Pup.  I,*gx).  It  has  a castle,  a Russian  and  a Lutheran 
church,  a puldir  sch<M>I.  ami  an  hospital.  The  water  la 
the  harbour  bedng  shallow,  vessels  are  obligcsl  to  anchor 
in  the  riMid*  at  a considerable  distance  from  town. 
The  articles  of  export  consist  of  com,  timber,  iHittcr, 
Chinese,  (allow,  hides,  and  seal  oil.  Obael.) 

AREtjUIPA,  a cltv  of  S.  America,  rep.  Peru,  cap, 
prov.  same  name,  in  itie  vailcy  of  Qiiiica,  on  the  (.'hlle, 
at  the  foot  of  .M.  Ornate.  7,700  feet  alKVVe  the  level  of  the 
sea,  30  m.  E.  from  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  3tX)in.  S.S.W. 
Curco.  tat.  IG^SCK  S..Iimg.  73"^  11'  W.  It  was  founded 
by  order  of  Pliarro.  in  1 .siS.  The  house*,  though  low,  on 
wTount  of  the  prevalence  of  earthquakes,  arc  strongly 
built  ; ami  the  cathevlral,  a bronte  fountain  in  the  great 
square,  and  the  bridge  over  the  Chile,  deserve  notice. 
It  has  four  runventi.  a rollcge,  a workhouse,  he.  ; and 
It  ho*,  or  had.  flourishing  mamifacturet  of  gold  and 
silver  clnthi,  woollens,  and  cottons.  Its  cnvlruiu,  not- 
withstanding their  elevation,  are  very  IVuitful  ; and  by 
means  of  iu  port  .MoUcudo,  and  of  the  roail  passing 
through  it  from  Lima  to  the  S.,  it  is  the  seat  of  a pretty 
extensive  comraerre.  It  is  very  subject  to  earthqtuvkes, 
from  several  of  which  it  has  sustaine*!  great  Injury.  Th« 

' accounts  of  lu  pop.  cliffi'r  veir  whlely  ; but  it  may  per- 
haps Ik>  estimated  at  about  35.(KtO. 

ARETHl'SA,  a famoiu  fountain  of  Sldty,  wMrh  rise* 
close  to  the  sea,  in  the  city  of  byras'usc.  Cicero  says  of 
it,  In  hoc  tniuJa  {Ortynia)  ertrema  rst  Jons  a^uer  dwirfa, 
cwi  nnmen  AretMustr  rst,  inerrdibiti  magnitudme,  plm/s- 
shnus  pisrium  : quijltictu  to/ us  operirrtur,  ntsi  munitiofu 
ac  inoir  lapidum  d mari  dtsJuMCtns  rssd.  {In  Verr.^ 
lib.  tv.  1 53.)  Poetry  and  fable  have  combined  to  give  an 
enduring  ceb’britv  to  this  fountain.  It  was  supposeil 
that  tho  river  Alpheus,  which  flows  past  Olympia  1b 
Greece,  and  falls  Into  the  Sicilian  Sea,  did  nut  tenoinate 
Its  course  there  ; but  that  it  continued  to  Bow  in  a sut>- 
Cerranean  channel,  preserving  the  purity  of  its  wutvri. 
till  they  again  reappmre<i  in  the  founbvin  Arethusa ; and 
In  proof  of  this  It  was  afllrmetl  that  things  cast  Into  tho 
Alpheus  were  after  a while  thrown  up  by  the  fountain  ! 
Virgil  alludes  to  this  circumstance  when  he  says, 

gir  liU.  com  flurttu  sahter  l«bcr«  Kicsoyw, 

Dofl*  snsars  tuam  non  lnlannlsc«M  umUm. 

Btitf.  x.  Un.  4,  a, 

and  it  is  referred  to  by  Pliny  (JUst.  lib.  II.  9 8.), 

Seneca  {Qiurst.  S.,  lib.  til.  9 3(1).  and  other  ancient 
authors.  The  poetical  account  of  the  fountain  may  be 
seen  in  Ovid’s  Mrt.,  lib.  v.  Un.  572. 

This  celebmted  spring  Is  now  s,xdly  changed.  The  sea 
has  mode  its  way,  probably  by  the  agency  of  the  earlh- 

?|iukes  so  frequent  here,  into  the  fountain  : so  that, 
nsteftd  of  being  sweet,  the  water,  which  also  is  greatly 
diminished  In  quantity,  In  consequence  of  a large  portion 
rising  In  the  sea,  it  brackish  and  unfit  for  any  purpose 
but  that  nf  washing.  Its  fish  have  dlsappearid  with  (be 
tarred  grove*  and  temples  that  adorned  its  banks  ; and 
this  glory  of  ancient  .Syrarusc  is  now  degraded  Into  B 
sort  of  public  washing  tub  fur  the  (loorer  classes  of  thw 
modem  city.  (Strinfmmr's  Tuv  Sicilies,  U.  p.  332. 
4(0.  ed.  ; Huf/kes's  I'ravcls,  1.  p.4l.  Hvo.  ed.) 
AREVALO,  a town  uf  Spain,  Old  Cavstile,  prov. 


AREZZO.  ARGYLE.  IS3 

Arplu.  on  tho  Acl^a,  39  m.  N.N.E.  Avila.  Pop.  4.A00.  same  name,  on  Uic  W.  coast  of  Africa,  alMUt  M m.  S.  K. 
ll«7«l(ln  churches,  it  has  two  hospitals  and  two  corn  from  Cape  Blanco.  It  is  abunilamlj’  supply  with  fV'e^i 
ntarkrts.  water,  and  is  iupposnl.  apparently  on  gmal  grtHindi,  br 

AKl'ZZO  (an.  ArrelimtH),  a city  of  Tuscany,  in  D'Anrllie,  Bougainville,  Itennell,  Ac.,  to  lie  identical 
tlu.‘  rich  plain  of  Chiana  (wiilcb  s«v),  31  m.  K.  by  N.  with  the  lilaiid  of  Come,  where  Ilannu  settled  a colony 
Sienna,  lat.  18*  M"  N.,long.  12^  0*39"  E.  Von.  during  his  fatnotu  roya^  of  iliK'ovcry  In  modem  times 
10  000.  It  is  surrounded  by  walls,  has  a citadel,  but  u it  has  been  succe.sstvcTy  pn»s4'i>fted  liy  the  Portuguese, 
neither  well  built  nor  well  laid  out.  It  is  ttiu  seat  of  a Dutch,  and  French  ; but  has  been  aihimlnncd  for  inoro 
bishop,  and  has  a CoChic  cathedral.  Ita  finest  building,  than  half  a century.  The  dangerous  b.uik  or  shoal  of 
if  Loaf,  containing  the  custom-house  and  theatre,  in  the  Arguin  extends  .S.  E.  a coniiderable  distance  from  C.ipu 

firincT^  suuare,  a magnificent  portico,  400  feet  in  Blanco.  It  has  U>en  the  scene  of  numerous  shipwrecks ; 
eiigtli.  It  naa  also  numeruui  churcht^s,  convents,  atwl  4 among  others  of  tltat  of  the  French  frigate  la  M^iue. 
hospitals.  There  are  manufactures  of  woollen  stuiD  and  AKGVNSKOI,  a town  arnl  fortress  of  Siberia,  on  iho 
pins.  Petrarch  wat  born  here,  on  the  anth  July.  t3i>4 ; Argun,  162  m.  from  its  mouth. 

and  this  also  is  the  native  country  of  Vassari,  Boccl,  and  ARGYLE,  or  AHOYLI.,  a raarit.  co.  Scotland  ron- 
of  LecHulo  Bruin,  called  Arciin.  llodi,  Ac.  fisting  partly  ofmalnland.andp.iriIyofUlaiids.  of  which 

Arcsso  Is  very  ancient,  having  been  oim;  of  the  nrinclpal  the  principal  are  IsUy,  Mull,  and  Jura,  having  N.  In- 
states of  Etruria.  AAer  it  became  subject  to  the  Hoin.-uii,  vemess-shlre,  R.  Perth  and  Dumbarton  shirrs,  S.  the 
H was  reckoned  a post  of  great  iiu(>urtance  as  a defence  Irish  Sea  and  the  Frith  of  Clyde,  and  W.  the  .Atlantic, 
against  the  incursions  of  the  Clsupino  Gauls.  It  was  Its  shores  arc  extremely  irregular,  consistUig  of  length- 
famous  ft>r  its  tcrra-cotu  vases,  ranked  by  Pliny  with  coed  promontories  and  deep  bays  and  inlets.  The  twit 
thove  of  Samos  and  Sogunium.  A'<i/.,lib.  xxxv.|  12.)  area  is  estimated  at  ‘i,O.M,4(iO  acres,  of  w hich  1.44ti.40u  arc 

The  remains  of  the  ruins  of  an  amphitheatre  are  still  mainland,  and  G08,<MU  islands.  The  rivers  are  unim- 
vlsltilc.  It  was  taken  by  assault  by  the  French  on  the  nortant ; but  tlie  freshwater  lakes  in  the  mainland  and 
UK  It  nf  October,  iKCKI.  Islands  are  suppt>»ed  to  cover  Si, HO  acres.  Owing  to 

AUG  AN  11..  a town  of  Portugal,  prov.  Beira,  21  m.  E.  U*  deep  bays  and  guluhs,  the  sea  coast  of  the  mainland 
Coimbra.  Pop,  1,700.  Is  esUmateu  at  about  6U0  m.  A large  i>urtiua  of  the  sur- 

AUGELP.T.  a town  of  France,  dep.  Pyr£n6es  Orien-  face  consists  of  hoat^  moors,  morasses,  rocks,  and  wild 
tales,  14  m.  S.  R.  Perpignan,  near  the  sea.  Pup.  I,9G7.  rugged  mountains.  Ben  Cruachan,  the  must  elevated  of 
ARGRNTAN,  a town  of  France,  den.  Ome,  cap.  the  latter,  riws  3,670  fwt  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
arrond..  on  the  river  of  that  name.  23m.  N.  by  W.  Alen-  Woods  and  placUtluns  cover  from  35,000  to  4.'),noD  acres, 
con.  P(tp.  .^,772.  Ills  agreeably  fituatod  on  a hill  In  1-eod,  copper,  and  Iron  arc  met  with,  iind  coal  Is  wrought 
middle  of  a large  and  fertile  plain.  The  walls  by  near  Cainpbdton.  Good  marble  is  found  in  the  island 
which  it  was  formerly  surrourvded  have  been  demollsheu,  Tiree.  and  several  other  places ; and  the  slate  quarries 
and  its  ramparts  eonviu'ted  into  agreeable  promenades.  Easdolc  and  Bal.achulUti  supply  a large  portion  of 
It  Is  prrttr^weU  built,  has  a tribunal  of  original  juris-  Uio  demand  for  Scotland.  Cllmale  roild.but  wet,  va- 
dictinn.  With  m.anufoctures  <»f  linen,  lacc  (called  point  riabic  and  boisterous.  The  entire  extent  of  the  arable 
tTAU^con).  tanneri(*s,  blcarhing-grounds,  Ac.  l^>d  is  not  supposed  to  exceed  170,000  acres.so  thatgrailng 

AUi»KNTi\T  or  ARGKNTAC,  a town  of  France,  constitutes  the  main  business  of  the  farmer.  Argyle  is 
dep,  Corrdie,  cap.  cant,  on  the  Dordogne.  Pop.  3,Dv9.  ccleliraled  for  the  excellent'e  of  its  native  breed  of  bl.tck 
There  are  mines  of  coni  and  lead  In  the  environs.  cattle : they  arc  small,  hardy,  r.uiily  fed.  and,  when  fat- 

AUGKNTEUIL,  a town  of  France,  dep.  Seine  ct  tentd  In  the  rich  jiasturcs  or  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland 
Oise,  cap.  cant.,  on  the  Seine,  13  m.  S.  W.  Paris.  Pop.  nr  England,  afford  the  very  best  beef  (hat  is  l>ruught  to 
4,536.  ilcloita  was  educated  in  a nunnery  in  this  town  ; fable.  The  stock  is  estimated  at  from  63,00u  toItM^), 
and  it  was  to  tho  same  place  that  she  retired,  in  1120,  furnishing  a large  iumual  supply  fur  exi>oruuon.  Sheep 
after  the  misfortune  of  Abelard,  before  she  became  farming  is  not  carried  on  so  cxicnsltety  as  in  some  other 
Abbess  of  Par.Tclet.  There  is  here  an  hospital,  esta-  Highland  counties;  but  latterly  it  has  been  a good  deal 
blished  by  St.  Vincent  do  Paul.  extended,  and  the  brev  ds  of  sheep  much  improved.  Pro- 

AUGES'TIK'KK.  a town  of  France,  dep.  Arddche,  ou  bi  a few  hands.  Fanns  of  ail  sizes,  extending 

tho  Ligne.QOm.  .S,  W.  Privas.  Pop.  3,000.  It  derives  from  a few  itcres  to  many  square  miles.  In  various 
its  name  from  mines  of  silver,  wrought  here  in  the  12tb  districts  the  practice  of  holding  land  lu  {uutuersbip.  or 
century.  It  is  sitiiAtetl  on  a roek  ui  a deep  valley,  h^  what  is  called  run  rig,  is  still  kept  up.  Under  this 
narrow  crooked  streets,  and  is  Ill-built  ana  filthy.  It  system,  a number  of  |K*rsons  take  a farm  in  rommon, 
has  filatures  and  fabrics  of  silk,  each  belug  bound  for  the  rent.  They  then  div  .de  the 

ARGKNTOS-SL’Ii-CHRUSR,  a town  of  Franrc,  aralde  land  into  small  contiguous  porttuns,  or  ridges,  at 
dep.  Indre,  cap.  cant.,  on  the  Creusc,  16m.  8.  S.  E.  Chfi-  equally —-quantity  and  quality  uVm  togvUier  — as  Is 
teaunmx.  Pop.  1,310.  This  town  Is  divided  Into  two  possible:  the  space  falling  to  each  tenant  being  de- 
parts ty  the  Creuse.  The  higher  and  more  ancient  part  termiued  by  lot,  sometimes  for  the  ahnie  le.xse,  and 
contained  a vast  Gothic  castle,  dismautlcdby  LouisXfv.,  sonietiroos  only  for  a single  season  1 Ploughing  and 
and  of  which  there  are  now  hardly  any  remains.  The  niost  other  sorts  of  lalwur  are  performed  in  common ; 
bleaching  grounds  for  woollens  at  this  place  have  been  if>  ^ 1*  usually  tho  case,  any  hiU  pasture  be  at- 

long  CL‘li-l»r.ited.  Argenton  was  callol  Arqmitomag**  tachod  to  the  low  ground,  it  is  let  in  cummuo.  In  some 
by  the  Komani ; and  medals,  and  other  remains  of  of  the  low  Highland  districts  occupied  in  lliis  way,  tho 
that  illustrious  people,  are  still  found  in  the  town  and  butd  falling  to  the  share  of  an  individual  does  not 
Its  rtdnity.  exceed  from  3 to  7 acre's,  and  that,  )M‘rha|)s.  Is  divided 

AKGENTRE',  a villamof  France,  dep.  nieet  V'ilaine,  some  dozen  or  twenty  patches.  It  is  needless  to 
cap.  cant.,  ft  m.  S.  S.  K.  Vitrfi.  Pop.  2,060.  enlarge  on  the  pernicious  Infiuciice  of  this  motlv  of  hold- 

AI{GKNTRP.-S0U8-T,A VAI..  a village  of  France,  ing  ImkI.  Where  it  prevails  it  is  obvious  there  can  be 
den.  Mayenne,  cap.  cant.,  6 m.  E.  Laval.  Pop.  1,702.  nothing  like  iudustry,  nor  any  thing  deserving  the  name 
It  nas  valuable  marble  qiurries.  of  agriculture.  We  are,  therefore,  glad  to  have  to  say 

ARGOS,  a city  of  Greece,  In  the  Morea,  In  antiquity  the  that,  though  still  much  too  prevalent,  it  Is  rapidly  de- 
cap. of  Argolli,  the  kingdom  of  Agamemnon,  and  oi>e  of  clinlng  both  In  this  and  other  Highland  cuumirs,  |«arily 
the  most  ancient  and  celebrated  of  the  Grecian  cities.  In  consequence  of  the  extension  of  the  sheep  farming 
It  is  situated  about  2 m.  from  the  bottom  of  the  Gulph  of  system,  and  partly  from  many  landlords  having  set  them- 
Argos  {ArgoUcut  Sinus),  and  ab«nit  4|  m.  N.  W.  Napoli  selves  against  it,  and  divided  tho  lands  held  In  common 
di  Romania,  lat.  4CK  N..  long.  s4*  B.  Some  fr^-  separate  possessions.  Farm  buildings  very  various : 
loents  of  its  Cyclopean  walls,  and  vestiges  of  the  theatre,  those  on  the  largest  and  best  fanns  gu<^  ana  »ub»ian- 
are  the  only  remains  of  the  ancient  city  that  can  be  tl^l ; hut,  in  renerol,  the  houses  of  the  smaller  class  of 
identified  below  the  arropolis.  The  Utter  stood  upon  a occupiers,  and  of  the  cottiers,  arc  miserable  hovels,  some- 
pointed  roek  of  considerable  elevation,  and  great  natural  times  without  either  windoas  or  chimneyi.  Improved 
strength,  which  is  now  surmounted  a eastlc,  built  on  cottages  are,  hnwerer.  bt'gun  to  be  introduced  ; and  it 
the  touncUtlnns  of  the  ancient  citadel.  The  town  suf-  i>  to  be  hoped  that  they  may  be  universally  dlflhscd. 
fered  much  during  the  revolutionary  stniggle  between  Principal  com  crops  oats  atwl  barley.  es{>ccia]Ty  (he  first, 
the  Greeks  and  Turks,  but  it  U said  to  have  since  ra.  Potatoes  are  very  extensively  cultivated,  and  form  an 
pidly  risen  from  Us  ruins;  the  buUdiiigf.  however  are  important  part  of  tho  food  of  the  inhabitants.  Average 
mcxin  andpn«)r.  Pop.  probably  3,n0O.  ' rent  of  land,  including  islands,  in  l^vlo,  U.  Md.  an  acre. 

ARliOSTOI.I,  a sea-port  town,  rap.  bland  of  Ce-  Kelp  Is  made  along  the  shores  Ixrth  of  the  mainland  and 

fthaionla,  on  the  E.  side  of  the  gulph  of  the  same  name,  islai^s  : but  the  business  has  latterly  fnlbni  very  much  olT 
«.  3h"  10*  40"  N.,  long.  20^^  29*  14**  E.  Pop.  from  This,  also,  lithe  ease  with  the  herring  fishery,  which 
4JIO0  to  A.ono.  Situation  low  and  unhealthy,  and  the  u«ed  formerly  to  be  prosecuted  to  a muen  greater  extent 
houses  mostly  mean  and  poor ; but  both  the  appearance  than  at  present,  in  Loch  Fyne  and  other  arms  of  the  ad- 
and  police  of  the  town,  particularly  the  latter,  have  been  jacent  sea. 

much  improved  since  it  came  under  the  protection  of  the  Arg]  le  b popularly  divided  into  the  seven  districts  of 
Kngliih.  The  Gulph  of  Argostoli  is  about  Sm.  in  depth,  Argyle,  Cowal,  Klntyre,  Lorn,  Appin,  Islay,  and  Mull ; 
by  about  I)  or  2 m.  in  width,  and  has  In  most  parts  good  and  contains  50  parishes.  Prlnrl|ia(  towns,  Canipbeltun, 
anchora^.  Inverarr.  and  Oban.  It  h;ul,  in  liMI,  17,146  inhab.  houses, 

ARGUIN,  a very  small  bland,  In  the  gulph  of  the  10,252  lamllics,  and  lCKi,un  Inhab.,  having  increased 
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from  in  inni.  It  prnd<  I m.  to  tim  II.  of  C.  for 

the  CO.,  and  CampbcUon  ’xd  Invcranr  join  with  Mt  and 
Indne  In  rctunilnKa  m.  TarL  cutiiUtucm-jr  in  l)<37.  I&A2. 
Valui'd  rent,  Scotch;  annual  value  of  real  pro- 

pertT  tn  IHI5.  VV7.4'>V. 

AllGYKO  C.VSTKO.  a town  of  Turkey  In  Kiirope,  In 
Albania,  the  nrinclDal  place  in  the  eatenilve  and  well 
cultlrat^  ralVy  ui  Deropull,  near  the  river  Drino,  on 
the  lower  declivity  of  the  mountains  on  the  W.  side  of  the 
valley,  at  a short  distance  fmm  the  site  of  the  old  Homan 
town  of  Hadriam'^polis  or  Juttimianopolis.  4•^  m.  N.W. 
Yannina.  It  has  an  imposing  and  pertiliar  aspect,  being 
built  on  three  separate  rid^i’S,  divided  from  each  other  by 
deep  chasms  or  ravines.  The  houses,  which  are  mostly 
good,  are  not  contiguous,  but  stand  in  various  positions. 
'*  Some  arc  placed  on  commanding  eminences,  others  be- 
neath projecting  crags,  and  many  on  the  lidgcs  of  pre- 
dpiccs ; but  the  greater  part  upon  the  Hat  surmce  of  the 
rock.  l>etween  Its  deep  ravines  i the  whole  appcftrance  Is 
•Ingxtiarly  striking,  and  its  fine  efll'Ct  auraented,  not 
only  by  the  minardi  of  Its  mosques,  but  bv  the  grand 
castle  or  fortress,  upon  a much  larger  scale  than  anv 
ever  before  constructed  In  this  country.”  ( //sigAcs,  if. 
3G0.  avo.  ed.)  PouquevlUo  estimati'd  the  population, 
previously  to  the  capture  of  the  town  by  All  Pacha,  at 
2.(W  Camilles,  making  prolwbly  from  I’J.OOO  to  13,000 
inhab.  ( rrwogr  tiatu  la  (/rrci'.  I.  S39.)  Mr.  Hughes, 
who  visited  tne  town  f>on  after  Us  capture  In  IH13.  states 
(hat  It  w'as  supposes!  to  eimtain  about  lA.OUO  Inhab., 
which  corresi>ondi  pretty  closely  with  Pouquevllle's  es- 
timate. It  is  probable  th.at  the  pop.  has  not  dillbrcd 
xn-Uerially  In  the  interval.  Accortling  to  ITrquhart, 
(.^nf>»7  qf  K>ut.  ii.  *31.)  Argyro  Castro  contains  *,>100 
AlKanian  and  20n  Creek  families.  * It  has  a good  baiar, 
which  used  to  be  well  suppHetl  with  artfclrt  of  commerce. 
Prevlouity  to  its  subjug  ition  by  Alt  Pacha,  it  was  a place 
ofconiiderahle  industry,  hail  a pretty  catenilve  internal 
traiie,  ami  enjoyed  a consl.lerahle  degree  of  Independence. 

Alll.%NO,  a town  of  Naples,  prov.  Prinripato  I'l- 
tra.  on  a steep  hill.  In  one  of  tne  pavtesof  the  Ap- 
pennlnes.  17  m.  K.  Ueneventn,  on  the  high  road  from 
Naples  to  Foggla  and  M.anfredteda.  I’*'p.  circa  H.wio. 
It  if  the  residence  of  a bishop,  anil  has  a fine  rathiHlrnl, 
with  numerous  churches,  convents,  and  inontiHli*-pide ; 
a sf  TTitnary,  an  hospital,  and  a m.inuf.jcture  of  earthen- 
w.are.  It  suffered  mvich  from  r.irthquakcs  In  l46iGand 
173-'.  and  seems  Utterly  to  have  l>een  dei-IInlng. 

AKIC.k,  a sea-i>ort  town  of  S.  America,  on  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  at  the  mouth  of  a small  jind  wHI-watenxl  v;dlrv, 
2in  m.  N.  W.  Potosi.  lat.  40"  S..  long.  7fi° 

30'  W.  It  naturally  belongs  to  Bolivia  or  Upi>er  Peru; 
tnit  it  belonged  in  IH36.  and  probihlv  still  belirtigv,  with 
a narrow  strip  of  land  extenntng  a<  ur  S.  as  the  Pavilion 
de  Pica,  to  Pern.  It  was  nearly  destroyed  by  an  earth- 
quake in  IfWi ; and  has  )>een  ever  since  in  a comparatively 
|Ktor  state.  But  it  is  the  natural  outlet  of  one  of  the 
princip.!]  mining  districts  of  .S.  America,  and  of  a large 
extent  of  country;  and  now  that  the  disqualifications 
under  which  It  laboured,  during  the  Spanish  regime,  are 
removed,  it  will,  no  doubt,  become  a port  of  very  con- 
siderable importance.  It  is  a better  landing  place  than 
the  contiguous  ports  of  Ho.  Mollrndn,  and  Quilra ; and 
it  is  much  better  siPtated  for  commerce  than  Lraar, 
that  has  hitherto  been  the  principal  port  of  Bolivia.  But 
notwithstanding  its  superiority  to  most  ottier  ports  on 
this  part  of  the  American  coast.  It  Is,  owing  to  tne  heavy 
surf,  at  all  times  diflIcuU  to  efr(*ct  a landing,  and  some- 
times quite  impossible,  unless  In  the  hahos  of  the  natives. 
These arcasoitnfflnatsmadeof inflated  seal-skins;  and 
so  dexterous  are  the  natives  in  their  management,  that 
there  is  not  the  least  risk  of  being  upset,  or  even  wetted 
with  the  surf.  On  these  original  and  apparently  frail 
raRs.  all  merchandise  is  landoa  at  Arica ; and  the  specie, 
and  other  articles  of  export,  are  conveyed  to  the  vesirls 
In  the  bar,  unless  the  sea  be  unusually  calm,  and  the  surf 
nin  very  low.  (5/cec*Mmi's  S.  Amfrica.  HI.  3*3,  Ac.) 

AKIENZO,  a town  of  Naples,  pro?.  Terra  dl  Ijivnro, 
<»m.  N.  Noia,  and  I**  m.  3V  by  N.  Naples.  Pitp.  Il.tSiO. 
It  Is  situated  on  Mount  Tifati,  on  the  high  road  from 
Naples  to  Benevento,  and  has  7 parish  churches,  an 
hospital,  and  a monl-de-pHU. 

AKlONA.a  place  in  the  N.  of  the  co.  Roscommon. 
Ireland,  on  the  W.  side  of  Lough  Allen,  at  which  are  coal 
and  iron  mines  that  have  been  wnrl-ed  at  dlflircnt  times 
with  varioiu  success : bat  generally  with  great  loss  to 
the  parties  carrying  them  oq.  The  coal  it  of  an  inferior 
Quality.  The  proceedings  of  a company  formed  in 
f/ondon,  in  |ff.'4.  for  wnrkinc  the  Arlgnaminrs,  were  of  so 
singular,  nr  rather  so  disgrsceRil  a character,  as  to  give 
rise  to  an  inoiiirr  before  a committer  of  the  House  of 
Tommons.  Kulf  details  as  to  these  mines  may  be  found 
in  BVAfs  Hurvi'y  qf  Hotcommon. 

AUTNTUOl),  a town  of  France,  dep.  Jura,  cap.  cant., 
31  m.  8.  Lions-le-8aulnier.  Top.  16lti. 

* fUN  tap  (3d  sd.  p.AM.)  thsi  M evotsim  bom  t/XlO  la  tfgXJD 
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ARISVR,  a town  of  Mexico,  In  the  InletvLmcy  of 
flora  nearthe  source  of  the  river  Vagrln.  7.Gro. 

ARKANSAS,  a large  river  of  N.  Amcrir.\.  It  rises  in 
the  Rocky  moiintainR,  in  about  4I<^  S.  Ut..  and  1 10^  or 
IIP  W.  long.;  and.  pursuing  an  K.  8.  K.  direction,  unites 
with  the  Misrissippi  in  lat.  D-  W N..  long.  9P  lO*  W.  U 
has  a course,  following  its  bends,  of  above  3,000  m.  It 
has  several  imjwtant  (rlliutarics,  of  which  the  Grrat 
Canadian,  falling  Into  it  on  the  right,  it  the  prlncif«l. 
During  theprriodlTAl  iweU.  thc.\rk.insas  Is  navigable  to 
the  HcK-ky  Mountains  ; and  at  othr-r  times  it  m.'iy  be  na- 
vlffa(«‘<i  for  above  m.  from  Its  ronduence  with  the 
Mississippi.  Its  navigation  is  safe,  tiring  unlotcrru|iCed  by 
rocks,  shoals,  or  raphls.  If  the  Missouri  bo  reckoned  the 
first  in  msgnitudeamong  the  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi, 
the  second  rank  is  duo  to  the  Arkansas,  it  being  longer, 
and  draining  more  surface  than  the  Ohio,  Mississippi, 
proper,  or  I’utte.  (Uartni't  Viev  of  ih<  Vnited  Staiet^ 
p.  3IG.) 

Abkansss,  one  of  the  I'nilixi  States  of  N.  America, 
so  called  from  the  aliove  river,  by  which  It  is  fniversed 
through  its  whole  extent  from  W,  to  E.  Isetween  33^‘arKl 
»5^  »»'  N.  lat..  and  sir-  44'  and  94>^  3b'  W.  long.,  having 
R.  the  Mississippi,  hy  whirli  it  is  dividctl  from  tin*  statas 
of  Tmei«w  and  Mississippi.  An-a  about  50.(g>>  sq.m. 
Pop.  In  iJiJO,  14,273  ; in  leSh.  .W.134.  of  wht>m  alioul  7,000 
are  slaves.  (he  Arkansas,  the  principal  rivers 

arc  the  White  River,  the  St.  Fraiub,  Wosldto,  and  Hc^ 
River,  all  affluents  of  the  Mississippi.  The  country  is 
divided  into  three  portions,  vis.  Ut,  the  F.  portion,  or 
that  lying  along  the  Mississippi,  low,  fiat,  and  covered 
with  a dense  forest ; *d.  the  centi^  portion,  n little  more 
elevated,  and  containing  sevinral  extensive  prairit's;  and  the 
I 3d,  or  W.  portion,  which,  comnami  with  the  others,  may 
be  ralletl  mountidnous.  All  descriptions  of  s^dl  are 
met  with.  Cotton  is  raised  in  the  S.  The  mineral 
riche*  of  the  state  are  very  ImiH-rfectly  exjilnrcd  : but  it 
contains  vast  quantities  of  salt,  whu-h.  Indoesi.  rcndtT 
the  waters  of  (he  Arkansas  brackish.  Arkansas  was 
s'frcted  into  a separate  territory  in  )Hl9-  and  into  a state 
in  |K3fi.  Suffrage  universal : senate,  elicted  every  4 years, 
to  cnnsisi  of  not  less  than  17,  nor  more  trmn  .33  nirm^rs : 
house  of  rciifcsrntAtlres,  elertctDdrnnallr.ctmsistsof  not 
less  than  M,  nor  more  than  1(K)  menibers.  Governor 
elcrti-d  for  4 years  ; judges  for  H y«ars.  Sl.ivet  not  to  ti« 
emancip.ated  without  owners' rmu'  iit.  Ca{i.  Little  Rock, 
or  Arka;>oii8,on  the  S.  bonk  of  the  Arkansas  sImmU  ni. 
In  adirect  line  from  it«  month.  (ftarbp‘s  I'ni/cd  Sfalct, 
p.  4k7.;  .frocrirmi  AlmawK  fur  1H3M,  Ac.) 

AHKIKO,  a sea-|><irt  of  Aliyssltil.s,  at  (he  bottom  of 
the  bay  of  Matsunh  ; iM'ing.  at'curding  to  Lord  ^'nleiltLl, 
a mere  Collection  of  miserable  huts.  I-at.  1&^3'T  N.,l<mg. 

45  K. 

AHKLO  W.  a marit.  town.  K.  coast  of  Ireland. co.Wick. 
low,  prov.  Li'inster.  on  the  Oux^,  .it  its  mouth.  3i*  m.  8. 
by  K.  Dublin.  It  was  taken  {NHsotsion  of.  and  a rastU* 
erecliHl  by  the  first  F.ngliah  settlers.  In  1649  it  was  token 
by  (Tomwell,  and  dUinanllcd.  A severe  couflict  took 
place  here  In  I79H,  Indween  the  royal  forces  and  the  in* 
siirgents  ; la  which  the  latter  were  defeated  with  miteh 
slaughter,  and  their  lesiler  killed.  I'op.  In  |Vil,3.*s<M; 
in  lH.'ll,4,3^;  being  two  thirds  of  the  parish,  which  in 
1834  hod  A pop.  of  6,394  ; of  whom  3.037  were  of  the  F.. 
church,  and  4.U7  K.  Coth. 

The  town,  placed  on  the  declivity  of  a hill  on  tlir  8. 
side  of  the  Ovoca.  which  Is  crossed  at  a short  distance 
below  by  a bridge  of  19  arches,  is  dividesl  Into  the  rpjier 
Town,  consisting  chleflr  of  a main  street,  formed  of  well- 
l*uni  houses,  and  of  tne  Ia>wer  Town,  called  also  the 
Fishery,  frmn  being  chiefly  Inhablt«“<l  br  fishermen.  The 
church,  a handsome  building  in  the  KngiUh  style,  was 
crei  leil  In  The  R.  t'ath.  chapel  is  also  an  elegant 

miKlern  structure.  The  Methmlists  have  a small  ploro 
of  w'urshln.  A male  sehmi)  is  suptMvrted  on  the  found- 
ation of  nrasmuB  Smith  ; two  femaJe  scho«di  by  priv.atc 
Contributions,  and  some  others  In  the  same  manner;  in 
whirli.  and  In  private  seminaries,  alwHit  NV)  chiidmi 
receive  instruction.  A fever  hospital,  with  a dispensary. 
Is  in  the  iininediate  vicinity  of  the  town.  A sm.nll  in- 
fantry Iwirrack  stands  <m  the  site  of  the  ancient  castle, 
and  a coast-guonl  station  is  in  the  neighbourhood.  Pi4ly 
sessions  are  held  every  Thursday.  The  town  is  a erm- 
stabuUry  station.  The  inliab.  derive  their  supjHvrt  chiefly 
from  the  fisheries.  There  luetl  to  la'  an  abundant  snm- 
nier  fishery  for  herring  and  hake ; but  the  former  have 
deserted  (fir  roast  for  some  years,  and  the  winter  fishery 
if  also  detlliiing.  The  oyster  fishery  continues  tn  be  a 
great  and  constant  source  of  emplorment  to  the  fisher- 
men ; who  attribsite  the  comforts  they  enjoy  to  its  rtm- 
tlmumcc.  The  oysters  are  carried  in  Imats  to  Beaumaris, 
111  Anglescfy,  where  they  are  laid  on  Yvanks  ; and  raised, 
when  roouired,  for  the  l.lver|>ool  m.irket.  These  peonlo 
build  their  Cottages  on  the  sandy  beach ; few  have  any  kind 
of  ganlen . Thclr  exertions  are  much  Impelled  by  the  de- 
ferta  of  the  harlxiur.  which  has  a bar  at  Its  month,  with 
seldom  more  th.in  ft  feet  water  even  at  high  spring  Hdi-*. 
The  boots  when  returiilug  home  arc  ubiig^  to  He  off 
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th#  bur  and  watch  tho  opportunity  of  crM«in;  it  on  the 
rite  i>(  the  ware,  and  few  boats  come  in  without  striking. 
The  fishermeo  keep  up  a liglit,  at  ihi*ir  own  exnrnsr, 
during  the  season,  to  point  out  the  Itar.  The  resseu  and 
men  engaged  in  the  fishery  in  lh3G  were, 


No. 

Tonnage. 

Men. 

Decked  vessels  « 

39 

• 1174  - 

156 

Half-decked,  ditto 

90 

780 

540 

Open  sail-b(>ata 

10 

60 

How-boats 

5 

- 

80 

Total 

144 

• 1894 

766 

Halting  is  carried  on  to  a small 

extent,  tho 

Quantitv 

paying  duty  in  1836  being  9,081  bushels.  The  ccnnmercc 

of  the  town,  owing  to  the  rcr}*  dcfectfre  state  (k  tho 
harbour,  and  the  want  of  any  kind  of  quay  or  landing 
pier.  It  very  limited.  The  prlndpaJ  exports  and  Imports 
for  1H36,  were  as  follow  : — 


Exports. 

Com  - tons, 
Copfterore  8.180  cwts. 
Herrings  - 100  barrels. 
Hour  - 1!I60  gallons. 


Imports. 

Coals  . 4l>0tofis. 

Oatmeal  KrlOcwts. 
Salt  . 8160  bash, 

Groceries  1063  value. 


The  estimate*!  value  of  which,  betides  a few  other 
minor  articles,  was : Kxports.  3,677/.  t Imports,  6,763/. 

The  markets  arc  held  on  Thursdays  ; the  fairs  on  the 
1 1th  of  January.  23d  of  March.  10th  or  April,  Uth  of  May, 
2Hth  nf  June.  of  August,  3/<h  of  September,  and  l&th 
of  November.  The  |>ost-oflIcc  revenue  for  IH3n.  was 
3(>3/. : and  for  1836,  3S2/.  The  nuul-coacb  roail  from 
Dublin  to  Wexford  pastes  through  Arklow  s and  a car, 
conveying  on  an  average  three  pasieugers  each  trip, 
phi's  between  U and  Dublin,  six  times  a week.  {FisAefTf 
RcMrt  { HatlrMd  Itep’irt ; and  Prir.  In/or.) 

A ill,  AN  C,  a town  of  France,  dep.  Puy  do  Dome,  cap. 
cant,  on  the  Dolore,  It)  m.  S.  Anibert.  Pop.  4,198.  It 
mariufactures  nbands,  aud  articles  of  ranvtre-mercrr/c. 

AltLKS  (an.  ArtUis  or  Arelate),  a city  of  France. 
dt*t».  Bouches  du  Rhone,  cap.  arrond.,  on  the  lefl 
bank  nf  the  Khotit*,  at  the  point  where  the  river  divides 
into  two  branciiet  to  Inclose  lu  drlta,  or  the  island  of 
t'amargue,  46  m.  W.  N.W.  Marseilles,  lat.  43'3  40'81" 
N.,  long.  4^^  37'  47"  K.  Fop.  cant,  (the  largest  in  France, 
80,C4h  ; town,  I3..143.  Its  situation,  though  [deastng,  is, 
owing  to  the  ailjaccnt  marsh<>s,  not  very  healthy;  and 
iu  streets  being  narrow  and  dlrtr,  and  Its  houses  mostly 
old  and  mean,  h U indebted  mr  its  celebrity  priucl> 
pally  to  the  hbturical  associations  connected  with  its 
name,  and  its  monuments.  It  was  an  lmi>ortant  town 
on  the  invaiimi  of  Gaul  by  Caesar,  who  calls  it  Arc* 
late.  It  Bubsi*quenlly  Imame  a Homan  colony  f and 
WAS  lung  a laram  rich,  and  populous  city.  Its  ampbl* 
theatre  (which  does  ntd,  however,  appear  ever  to  Mve 
been  quite  finlsheil)  is  a uoble  monument,  capable,  ac- 
cording  to  Martlniire,  of  accommodating  30,000  ipoc> 
t.Uors : U Is  of  an  oval  form,  12M  feet  In  circumference, 
three  stories  high,  occupying  the  highest  place  In  the  city, 
and  Is  older,  larger,  and  more  magniiicent  than  that  of 
Nisnves,  but  not  (o  well  preserved.  The  olM’Usk  of  Arles 
eonslstsof  a single  block  ofgranltoabout  54  feet  in  height ; 
though,  unlike  other  monuments  of  the  same  kind,  it  be 
without  hieroglyphics,  it  is  all  but  certain  that  it  has  been 
brought  from  Egy  pt ; but  Uiere  are  no  authentic  accounts  i 
with  respect  to  it,  except  that,  after  being  long  buried  in 
the  ground.it  was  erected  on  the  pedevtal,  20  feet  in 
height,  no  which  it  stands,  in  1676.  A beautiful  statue  of 
V enuB,  now  In  the  museum  of  Paris,  was  discovered  here  in 
1651 ; and.  exclusiveofthe  above,  the  ruins  of  an  aqueduct, 
of  two  teraplea,  of  a triumphal  arch,  an  extensive  cemetery, 
and  numerous  fragments  of  granite  and  marble  columns, 
evince  the  former  grandcurandlmportanceoftheclty.  It 
has  a cathedral,  and  numerous  churches ; and  has  been  the 
seat  of  several  ecrlesiaatical  councils.  The  town*ha]| 
built  by  Mansard.  U a handsome  edifice;  and  it  has  a 
school  of  navigation,  a college,  a museum  of  antiquities, 
a small  ^bUc  library,  a tb^re,  Ac.  SUk,  soap,  glass 
bottles,  Ac.  are  manufactured ; and  the  sausages  of  Arles 
are  in  the  highcat  esteem.  Tuobvlate  the  dllBcultins  in 
the  navigation  of  the  Rhone  and  Durance,  a navigable 
canal  has  been  made  from  Uie  city  to  the  ica  at  Port 
Bouc,  about  18m.  B.  of  the  B.  erolKHichure  oftbe  Rhone, 
and  from  the  dty  to  the  Durance  opposite  to  Cadeoet. 
It  is  also  connected  with  the  canal  of  Beaucalre,  aiMl 
consequently  with  that  of  I.anguedoc ; so  that  it  has 
become  the  centre  of  a considerable  and  growing  trade. 

After  being  pltUged,  a.  n.  270,  Arles  was  rc|Mred  aisd 
embellished  by  Constantine,  whose  son,  Constantine  II., 
was  born  In  It.  It  declined  under  the  Merovingian  kings. 
In  855  it  became  the  capital  of  a kingdom  or  the  same 
name,  united  in  933  to  that  of  Burgundy . It  was  sacked 
by  the  Saracens  In  730.  In  the  12tb  century  it  constituted 
a republic ; and  In  1251  it  submitted  to  Cliarles  of  Anjou. 

( Martinitrf,  Grand  Dieiionmaire,  1. 1.  pp.  413—417.  Huco. 
SoncMrs  du  Hiumr,  ^c.) 


ARLESHEIM,  a village  of  Hwiucrland,  cant.  Bale,  4m« 
S.  K.  Bale.  It  has  baths  and  n fine  botanical  garden. 

ARLRS-SUR*TK('li,  a town  of  France,  dep.  Pyrto^S 
Orlentales,  cap.  cant.  6 m.  W.  S.  W.  C^rrt.  Pop.  2,225. 
It  hat  hot  mtneml  springs. 

ARLBL'X,  a town  ot  France,  d6p.  du  Nord.  cap.  cant, 
on  the  Sauset.  G m.  8.  Douay*  Pop.  1755. 

AULON  (an.  Oro/oswiHm),  a town  of  the  low  countries, 
duch.  of  Luxembourg,  cap.  cant.,  on  a hill  In  the  middle  of 
forests,  16  m.  W.  N.  >V.  Luxembourg.  Pop.  S.6•^3.  U 
has  iron  works,  and  some  monufai-turos  of  linen  and 
woollen  stuff's,  and  earthenware.  Arloti  is  very  ancient, 
and  was  furmeriy  fortilicd,  and  of  much  greater  import- 
ance than  at  present.  It  was  nearly  burned  down  In 


ARMA  (SANTIAGO  D^.atown  ofS.  America. New 
Granada,  on  the  Anna,  an  affluent  of  the  Cauca,  840  tn. 
N.  ^ E.  Fottayan. 

AKkl.'VCAO,  a small  town  of  Braxll,  on  the  island  of 
St.  Catherine,  that  was,  and  perhaps  Is,  a considerable 
fishing  sUtloQ.  Lat.  27^  3(/  8.,  lung.  48<^  iff  W. 

AnMAGll,  an  inland  co.  Ireland,  prov.  I'lster,  having 
N.  Lough  Neagh,  W.  TyTonc  and  Monaghan,  8.  l.outh, 
atul  E.  Down.  It  Is  about  31  m.  lu  length  from  N.  to  8., 
and  30m.  across  where  broadest,  contaitilng  .838, Imp. 
acres,  of  which  42,472  are  unimproved  mountain  and 
bog.  and  18,394  water,  being  part  of  Lough  Neagh. 
Surface  partly  rugged  and  mountainous,  hut  geneiMty 
flat.  Soil  pretty  fertile.  Property  to  a great  ext«nt  in 
the  hands  of  the  church,  colleges,  and  corp4»railnnt ; i-ut 
some  noblemen  and  gentlemen  have  good  estates. 
Minor  estates  uuroetous,  and  the  tenures  br  which  they 
are  held  such  as  to  reduce  them  into  the  niinuiest 
poiUons.  Farms  vciy  small,  from  8 and  5 to  S5  acres ; 
those  of  tho  latter  lixo  and  up  to  40  being  deemed  Urge. 
Of  1 ,500  tenants  on  Lord  Gosford's  estate,  in  the  burtni j 
of  Fews.  there  are  not  more  tlian  GO  or  70  w ho  occupy  so 
much  as  3U  acres.  This  is  tho  estate  on  which  Mr. 
Blacker  has  introduced  hU  system  of  stall  fivdlng  into 
the  smallest  farms;  but  though  a vast  impruvenirnt  mi 
the  (rid  scourging  plan,  it  is  quite  vUionaiy  to  sui<|  c se 
that  theie  can  be  any  thing  like  a really  good  or  prutitaldo 
system  of  cultivation  on  such  patches.  PotatiM-s.  oats, 
and  11.VX  are  the  principal  crops ; but  a cuusUl«-rnl>le 
quantity  of  good  wheat  Is  raised.  There  arc  some  ibiirlcs 
which  produce  butter  ; and  cattle  of  an  inferior  hri'ni  are 
reared  In  the  mountaios.  Average*  rent  of  Und  )7i.  s» 
acre.  Linen  manufacture  widely  diffused.  Cnitagts 
preferable  to  thuse  In  must  Irish  counties,  with  the  ex- 
exception  of  Down  and  Antrim.  The  rivers  Bonn  and 
Newry  being  Joined  by  the  Newry  canal,  there  Is  a n.\- 
vigable  communiratlon  bet'* oen  the  sea  .at  Carliii;;f'>rd 
Bay  and  Ia>ugh  Neagh.  Armagh  contains  5\.ariii.ies, 
and  20  parishes.  Prlndital  town,  Armagh.  Fop.  inihvi, 
197.427:  in  l''31. 220,651.  It  returns  3 m.  tu  the  II.  of  t‘. 
vlt.  a for  the  CO.  and  I for  the  city  of  Armagh.  Pari. 
coTuticucDcy  ofco.  1836-37,  4,041. 

Axmauh,  a chy  of  Ireland,  prov.  Ulster,  can.  of 
the  above  co.,  on  the  Callan,  an  afBuent  of  the  Black- 
water,  '0  m.  N.  by  W.  Dublin,  lat.  54^  21'  N.,  long, 
6^  37' W.  it  Is  said  to  liave  been  foiindid  by  .St. 
Patrick,  A.  D.  450.  who  is  reported  to  hare  made  it 
the  seat  of  a college,  which  bccamo  so  celebrated  as 
to  be  speedily  attcocW  i>y  above  l.OOu  students  I Af- 
terwariis  it  luHL'red  greatly  from  the  dcvastvlions  of 
the  Danes,  who  were  ultimately  diiveu  out  in  l)M.  It 
was  sacked  by  Edward  Bruce,  in  13ir>-,  and  .again  by  Sir 
Phellm  U’Nell.ln  1641  : and  in  1Gh8  was  pillaged  by  Itiu 
troops  under  \VUllam  ill.  Since  the  Ucvulution  it  has 

f gradually  increased  In  extent  and  prosperity,  particularly 
n coDseouence  of  having  teen  made  the  reiidciKe  of 
Primate  Boulter;  ami,  subsequently,  of  hit  various  suc- 
cessors in  the  seei  each  of  whom  has  cuntrlbutcd  to  its 
Improvement  by  liberal  donations  or  bequests  It  w.*is 
orlmnally  called  Druim-taiUtaek  and  Ard~*aiU(afhy " the 
bill,"  or  "height  of  sallows.’^  lu  modem  name.  Ard- 
magha,  " the  field  on  a hill,"  is  obviously  derived  itom 
Its  situation  on  a rising  ground  of  considerable  elevation. 
The  population  In  1821.  was  8.493  ; and  iu  I8.1J,  9.470. 
In  1834  the  total  number  of  Inhab.  was  10,704  ; of  wiimn 
3,586  were  of  the  B.  church,  1,532  Prot.  dls.,  and  5A46 
R.  Catholics.  The  number  of  houses  in  InSI  was  1,372, 
giving  an  average  of  6*902  inhab.  to  a house. 

It  Is  well  built,  chiefly  of  a hard  reddish  marble, 
raised  in  tho  vicinity.  The  streeU,  which  are  well  mn- 
structed,  flagged,  and  macadamised,  diverge  from  the 
cathedral  down  (be  tides  of  the  bill  on  which  It  is  built. 
A plentiful  su(q>]y  of  water  is  conveyed  through  them,  in 
pipes,  fr(7m  a rcterrolr  at  tome  distance,  and  tliey  are 
aept  perfectly  rlcan,  and  arc  well  lighted  with  gat.  A 
library,  containing  upwards  of  20,0ou  volumes,  was  built 
and  endowed  by  rrimatc  Robinson,  tlie  great  txmefartor 
of  the  town,  as  was  also  an  observatory,  to  which  a fine 
astronomical  apparatus  has  bem  supplied  hy  him  and 
some  of  hla  aucccfsors,  particularly  the  present  primate. 
Lord  John  Beneford.  Robinson  endeavoured  to  restore 
the  city  to  its  ancient  rank,  as  the  scat  of  a university. 
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Imt  thb  he  was  uuahlc  to  effort.  The  Tontine  buihlinf:* 
ooiuUt  of  a suite  of  a)tartineiit!«  for  auM  Hibly-rtHmi*.  and 
occaaloDalir  fur  dramatic  eutertainmeul.4 ; |Mrt  of  them 
ia  nccupicu  by  a ncwi-roum  and  a sa%-ings*  bank.  An 
oocloted  tPQCe,  cant'd  the  !Hall,  adjoining  thi' to«  ii,  and 
neatly  laid  out  and  planted,  affords  the  riliicns  a con- 
venient place  of  rerreatiod  in  One  weather.  The  pri- 
roAU‘’s  demesne  also^  near  the  town,  is  o(K*n  fur  resp«rt- 
able  people  to  walk  in  ; and  two  of  the  resident  {rentle* 
men  have  Imitated  this  example  by  throwing  tlieir 
plaasure-gronnds.  The  orchldshop’s  inan»ioit  is  plain  in 
style,  but  elegant  in  its  architectural  proporthme,  and 
itear  it  Is  a private  chapcL  Barracks  in  the  vicluily 
alfbrd  accommodation  for  MX)  men. 

Armagh  derives  its  corporate  privileges  from  a charter 
of  James  I.,  In  1C13,  conflrmed  by  NMliiam  111.  The 
ruling  body  consists  of  a sovereign,  13  burgesses,  and  an 
unlimited  number  of  freemen,  chosen  by  the  former 
classes ; but  at  the  alteration  of  the  franchise  by  the 
Reform  Act  there  were  but  2 fretmen.  It  n-turneo  2 m. 
to  the  Irish  pari. ; but  only  sends  I m.  to  the  Imp.  pari. 
The  electors  are  the  burgesses  and  freemen  residing 
witiiin  7 m..  and  the  in/,  householders,  their  number  in 
|A37  being  454.  The  Reform  Art  has  also  laid  down  a 
new  boundary  for  electoral  purposes,  which  comprises 
only  277  acres,  whereas  the  loimer  municipal  boundary 
locludnl  1 147  acres.  A seneschal’s  court  Is  held  for  the 
archbishop’s  manor,  for  picas  of  10/.  and  under,  but  Its 
jurisdiction  does  not  pervade  tlie  whole  place,  part  of  the 
city  being  in  the  atijoining  manor  of  Mountnorris.  The 
•ssiies  and  general  s<'sskms  of  the  peace  are  held  twice 
a year ; a court  for  insolvent  debtors  three  times  a year ; 
and  a court  of  petty  sessions  every  Saturday.  The  ws- 
stons-house  U a handsome  modern  building.  The  co. 

f;anl,  at  one  end  of  tlic  Mail,  is  a plain  substantial  build* 
ng,  not  BuSicicnily  largo  for  the  proper  nrrommtKlatinn 
of  the  numbers  coriOniHl  in  It : it  Kas  a tread-mill.  The 
committals  for  a scries  of  years  have  been  as  follow  t : ~ 

m34~334  IA2)— 400  1S34— aV) 

18'i.’>_3.t4  1H30.30I  1835—  309 

lH;jd_34H  1H31— 403  1836  — 5^ 

1827  — -57H  1H32  — 3M3  1K37  — 2.58 

1828  — M9  1833  — 401 

The  sentence's  of  those  committed  In  the  last-named 
year,  were  — death,  none;  iransjHsrtalion  — for  life.  S; 
for  14  years,  mme  ; for  7 years.  17  ; Imprisonment  — for 
.3  or  2 years,  nunc  ; for  1 year.  13;  for  f»  roonth!i.  128; 
fine,  J I ; acquitted,  or  discharged  for  wont  of  prosecu* 
(Ion,  KG. 

The  city  Is  the  scat  of  the  archdioeese  of  Armagh,  and 
the  residence  of  tlie  archbishop,  styled  Prlm.nte  of  all 
trclan«l.  His  right  to  this  title  was  tong  contested  by  the 
archbishop  of  Dtiliiin.  Tht*  controversy  commenced  In 
1 182,  and  was  not  terminals^  until  l'>34,  when  the  right 
of  prec«-dence,and  the  style  of  primate  of  aU  Ireland,  was 
confirmed  to  Armagh,  and  the  inferior  style  of  primate 
of  IrrI.nnd  given  to  DubUn.  The  ecrh*siastlcal  prov. 
comprises  the  10  dioceses  of  .Armagh.  Clogher,  Mi'alh, 
Down.  Connor,  Derry.  Haphoe,  Kllmnro,  Drumorc,  and 
Ardagh  ; but  under  (he  provisions  of  tlic  late  act  for 
regulating  the  sees  of  Ireland,  the  prov.  of  Tuam  Is  to 
Ik*  consolidated  with  it  on  the  demise  of  the  existing  in- 
terests. and  to  bo  held  by  six  prriates,  according  to  Uie 
following  arrangements:  — 1.  Armagh  and  Clnghor  ; 2. 
Tuam,  .Vrdagh.  KUlala,  and  Achonry ; 3.  Derry  and 

Rophoe;  4.  I)uw-d  and  Connor;  5.  Kllmore  and  KIphin  ; 
6.  Meath.  The  diocese  of  Armagh  U divided  into  the  . 
upper  or  Rnglisb  part,  which  includes  the  cos.  of  Ia>u(Ii 
and  Meath,  and  the  lower  or  Irish  part,  containing  Ar- 
magh. Tyrone,  and  part  of  Londonderr)*.  It  extends 
over  lor»,.'S63  acres,  of  which  87.809  arc  profitable  ; the 
annual  income,  by  rents  and  renewal-fines,  is  statitl  to  be 
17.G70/.,  which,  on  the  demise  of  the  present  archbishop. 
Is  to  be  reduced  to  10,000/.  The  cotht'dral.  a Urge  an- 
cient building,  after  suffering  often  by  fire  and  violence, 
is  at  present  undergoing  very  extensive  repairs.  It 
contains  several  fine  muuuroents  : that  of  Uri.xa  Boru, 
Interred  In  It  after  the  battle  of  Clontarf.  cannot  now  Im; 
traced.  A cha|*el  of  ease,  near  ti)c  Mall,  is  consecrated  : 
to  8t.  Mark.  In  the  H.  Catholic  arrangcincnts.  (he 
parish  is  one  of  those  belonging  to  the  archbUhop.  who 
resides  and  has  bis  cathedral  In  Drogheda.  The  parish 
chapel,  which  Is  remarkable  for  its  Irlnle  roof,  is  too  : 
small  for  the  congregation.  There  are  plact.'s  of  worship 
f«tr  I’resbytcrians,  Seeders,  Independenls.  and  two  for 
Methodists. 

A rmagh  has  one  of  the  free  grammar-schools  so  liberally 
endowM  by  James  I.  It  is  a Urge  building,  in  an  en- 
cli>sctl  area,  with  accommod.vtion  for  RiO  resident  nupils. 
The  present  primate  m^ntains  a separate  school,  tor  the 
general  education  of  the  boys  of  the  choir.  I’here  Is  a 
charter  school  for  boys  and  girls,  under  the  endowment 
of  Mr.  Drelincourt  ; a I.anrastrtan,  a national,  and  a 
fiimiUy  scluml,  besides  sev«’ral  prtv.ite  cstablishmcnis  ; 
affiiniing  together  instruction  (u  alxmt  G-5G  pupils  in  the 
rtidowra,  and  GOO  in  the  uncnduwt'd  scho<iIs. 


The  county  Infirmary  is  In  the  town,  the  f.'vrr  hospital 
and  lunatic  asylum  in  it's  vicinity;  the  hatter.  whi«hfwlvt-s 
patients  from  .Armagh.  Mfmagha«,Ferni.au.igh.  aiMi  (‘nv.iu. 
Is  In  an  endow'd  area  of  13  acres,  usevl  for  the  exercise  and 
hortictiltural  einplojtitent  of  the  inmates.  The  Imllding 
is  inteiidi>d  f.«r  122  cast's,  and  ilwre  were  IlG  j»atirtits  in 
it  at  the  close  of  18.77.  who  were  maintalnosi  at  tlic  annual 
ch,irge  of  2,1x8/..  Udiig  an  aver.ige  of  18/.  10s.  each.  'Jive 
other  ch.vritalile  instltutlunh  are,  a metuUcity  asylum,  the 
p.vupers  of  which  are  employed  In  cleaning  the  streets; 
and  two  Iitan  funds.  A liequest  for  the  foundation  uf  a 
Wind  asylum  has  not  yet  been  brought  Into  action. 

Though  little  or  no  manufacture  tte  carried  on  in  the 
town,  Armagh  is  the  rentre  of  a large  inUnd  trade, 
chiefly  In  groin,  linen,  and  yam.  The  Itncn-hall,  a largo 
and  Well-arranged  building,  is  0(>cn  fur  sales  on  Tues- 
days, chiefly  for  brown  linens,  the  we<-kly  average  of 
which  is  8,000  webs,  estimated  at  12.000/.  'The  weekly 
sales  uf  yam  at  the  yam-market.  av«Tiige  3,.'MiO/.  'I’hcrc 
are,  in  or  near  the  town,  two  distiUerit's,  • brewery,  and 
several  tanneries  and  fiour-ratlls.  51arkott  are  held  on 
15tesdays  for  linen,  yarn,  fl.ax,  flax-seed,  and  provisions  ; 
on  Saturdays,  for  grain  and  prnridons  ; ami  on  the  first 
Saturday  in  every  mimth  for  cattle.  A nurkel-hoitse, 
with  extensive  ranges  of  buildings  for  the  exposure  of 
gotids.  has  lately  bf^n  erected.  ^I'he  tolls,  having  been 
Imiight  up  by  the  liihab.,  are  regulated  by  a eommlt(«'c  ; 
the  profits,  after  clearing  <fff  the  priiK'ipAl  advanerd, 
amounting  to  1.700/.,  together  with  the  interest  accruing 
thereon,  are  to  be  rx|H*mledin  the  improvemcvft  of  ibe 
i town.  Fairs  are  held  on  the  Tuewl^'  after  .MlchAelmas, 
and  In  the  week  bcrore('hristma!i.  The  Rank  of  In'Iaiul 
and  the  Provincial  Hank  have  branches  here.  The  chief 
vents  fur  the  gtx>ds  sold  In  the  fairs  and  markets,  orr  by 
tho  Hlackwater,  which  pasws  within  4 m.  of  (lie  town, 
through  lyough  Neagh  to  lielfaxt.  hjr  the  I.ngan  canal, 

: and  to  Ni'wry  by  the  Nrwry  navigation.  Tlie  c.-uial  nuw 
in  process  of  construction  Irelwv'rii  Miighs  Neagh  and 
Krne.  passes  within  I m.  uf  the  city. 

'i*he  amount  of  Kxcise  duties  rolh'Cted  in  the  Armagh 
district  during  the'undernained  years,  was  as  follows:  — 

£ £ 

1828— 84.tt77  18.2  — 09.739 

|KV9  — 76.1-57  183.7  — 72,137 

1K30  — 78.777  1H.V4  —76.506 

1831— GC.5IG  183.5  — 69,076 

The  general  apnearanee  of  Armagh  Is  pleasing.  Us 
situation,  on  the  acclivity  of  a high  hill,  gives  it  an  im- 
posing aspect,  and  tends  c«nsiderat>ly  to  its  cleanliness 
and  ^alnb^itr.  'I'he  housi's  are  sulMtantlolly  built ; the 
number  of  (Hatched  cottages  in  its  suliurtis.  verr  incon- 
siderable. The  residence  ol  the  primate,  and  of  sever.nl 
of  the  dljfnifled  clergy',  together  with  the  immediate 
vicinity  oi  a mimbi'r  oI  rt'shiintt  noidemen  and  gentry, 
induces  an  exjtemllture  highly  licneficial  to  all  classes, 
which  is  still  fartlier  InereasM  by  the  cirrulathm  of 
money  by  the  markets.  The  habits  of  (he  higher  cla.sse* 
are  sod.ii  and  refined.  The  working  elajwes  suffer  little 
from  poverty  or  want  of  employment ; their  dress,  both 
men  and  women,  is  substantl.nl ; their  habitations  r<nn- 
furtablc,  their  food  al»ove  Ihequalitv  ctimmon  throughout 
(he  country  ; tho  fuel,  coal,  is  brought  from  fireat  Britain 
by  the  canals,  or  from  the  collierips  in  Tyrone  : peat  is 
also  much  used.  (Priv. 

ARMKGON,  a sea-port  town  of  lllndostan,  on  tho 
coast  of  the  Carnatic,  66  m.  N.  Madras,  lat.  N..  Inivg. 
80^  IP  E.  An  English  factory  was  rttoldishcd  hero 
in  162.5. 

AHMKNI.A,  an  extensive  country  of  AV.  Asia,  con- 
sisting principally  of  the  table  land  lying  between  the 
Kur  on  the  N.  and  the  Kurdistan  mmmiains  on  the  S,, 
having  the  Kunhrates  from  the  ridge  of  Mount  I'aunis  to 
I'rxingan  on  tne  W.,  and  approaching  to  m'ar  tlm  Cas- 
pian .8ea  on  the  E.  But  the  limits  of  Armenia  difft’red 
widely  at  different  periods,  and  were  at  nn  time  exactly 
definrxl.  The  flat  parts  of  the  country  are,  protiably, 
not  less  than  froip  A.Otri  to  6,000  /«■(  ai»ovc  the  level  of 
the  sea.  and  it  Is  intersected  by  several  lofty  mountain 
< lialns,  the  summits  of  some  of  wivich  — as  that  of  Ararat 
(sec  Akxrat)  — asern<l  witiiin  the  line  of  |>erpetnal  con- 
gidation.  Armenia  gives  birth  to  some  large  and  nde- 
brated  rivers,  as  the  Kuphrati-s  and  Tigris,  flowing  S. 
to  the  Persian  CMilph  ; the  Cj/r*u  or  Kur,  and  its  Impor- 
tant tributary^  the  .1rart-$  or  Aras.  flowing  E.  to  the 
Caspian  Sea;  and  the  Alamptis  or  (dinrak,  flowing  N. 
to  the  Dl.v-k  Sea.  It  has  three  great  lakes  ; those  of 
Van.  Shahee  or  I’rtnlali.  and  tioukcha  or  Sevan.  The 
rirrumference  of  the  first  is  estimated  at  240  in.  ; It  has 
several  islands  ; and  Us  waters,  (hough  hrackUh,  are 
drunk  by  rattle.  The  other  two  lakes  arc  also  very  ex- 
tensive, The  water  of  that  of  rrmlah  Is  excessively 
SiUt.  and  so  laioyant  th.it  one  can  with  difticulty  stand 
where  it  is  .3  fii-t  d«i*p.  'Fhe  s<»ll  ami  product*  are  very 
various  ; Imi  in  general  the  former  Is  al>und.vntly  fertile, 
especially  in  the  few  sjN»t*  wliere  it  is  irrlgalrxl.  In  tlie 
higher  |>urts  all  sorts  of  corn  may  be  adianlagvousUr 
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euUirntod ; And  the  vaHcj's  produce  rxcclicnt  cotton, 
totKWTO,  griufcs,  &c.  The  ploiifthi  iiro  all  drnwn  by 
oxen  or  tSiffiloes ; no  fewer  than  H or  10  of  the  former 
bidiig  frequently  attached  to  one.  The  only  minerals 
raiMfl  in  modern  times  arc  copper.  Iron,  and  rex-k  salt ; 
but  in  antiquity  the  predous  metals  rankeil  among  its 
products.  Owing  to  the  great  eleration  of  the  country, 
the  climate  is  in  most  parts  rather  severe ; but  though 
the  winters  last  long,  the  summer  heats  are  sufficient  to 
bring  all  the  fniits  of  the  earth  to  perfection.  The 
country  is  In  many  parts  desert,  and  U every  where  very 
thinly  peoplcil.  f^sides  the  Amrenians,  or  old  inhabit, 
ants,  who  are  principally  engaged  in  agriculture  and 
trade,  the  i»opiiL-rli(m  consists  «>f  Turks,  Persians,  and 
lliissians,  and  wandering  nastoml  hordes  of  Turkmans 
and  Kotirds.  The  principal  towns  are  Krivan.  Rrzrroum, 
Nakrldvan,  Akhl.it,  V.in,  Akhalzikh,  Ac.,  which  see. 

Armenia,  though  it  has  long  since  been  eflUcrtl  from 
the  list  of  nations,  w os  govrnu’d,  for  a lengtliemxi  pi‘rlod, 
either  by  independent  princes  or  by  vassals  of  the  As- 
syrian and  Persian  monarclis.  U subsequently  lH>camc 
the  theatre  of  long-^xmlinuetl  struggles  bclw«-en  the 
Persians  ami  Itomaus  ; and.  notwithstanding  the  hardiness 
of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  natural  advantages  of  the 
eoiintry  for  dcfenslTC  warfare,  it  seems  never  to  hare 
lM>tm  able  to  oppose  an  riTertual  resistance  to  any  in. 
va<ler.  In  the  13th  century  it  was  overrun  by  the 
Moguls;  ami  in  the  suceee<!ing  centurr  the  last  trace  of 
its  independence  disappeared,  and  the  Annenians  ci'osc<I 
to  have  a country. 

Tlie  )>eople  early  began  to  seek  an  asylum  in  foreign 
parts  from  the  oppression  under  which  they  suffered  at 
tiome,  and  they  arc  now  widely  diffused  over  Turkey. 
Persi.i,  Uusiia,  and  Imlia.  Their  emigrations  have  not. 
however,  alunyt  been  voluntary.  In  I6h<,  Scliah  Ahbos, 
ciii|teror  of  Persia,  in  order  to  protect  his  dominions  on 
the  side  of  Armenia  against  the  Turks,  resolved  lo  carry 
off  the  inhabitants,  and  to  lay  waste  a large  porthin  of 
the  country,  so  tliat  it  might  no  longer  be  uble  to  support 
on  army  ! ' This  monstrous  resolulicm  was  exccuUnl  with 
the  must  revolting  barbarity.  The  Inhabitants,  driven  off 
like  rattle.  |n*ri»hed  by  thousanils,  while  Ihi-lr  houses 
were  burnt  down  and  every  vestige  of  civilisation  ob- 
literated. A j’art  of  the  survivors  were  settled  In  one  of 
the  suburbs  of  Ispalian.  where  they  were  kindly  treated  ; 
but  the  greater  number,  being  settled  in  an  nnhealthy 
part  of  the  prov.  of  Mazunderan,  were  soon  swept  off  by 
disease.  Until  recently.  Armenia  was  divldnl  between 
1'urkcy  and  Persia  ; but  llio  former  ceded  to  Ilussia,  by 
the  treaty' of  .Adrianople,  a consldcral>le  portion  of  her 
Annentan  territories ; and  In  I»‘i7,  Russia  acquired  the 
entire  prov.  of  Krivan  from  Persia.  These  aciuiisltlons 
have  lM*en  ctnuoliibited  into  the  government  of  Armenia. 

Wh-itever  may  be  its  influence  in  other  respects,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  occupatlun  of  part  of  Armenia 
by  the  Russians  will  be  of  singular  advantage  to  Its  In* 
h.'ibitants.  Orr.it  numbers  of  Armenians  have  already  l 
emigrated  from  the  Turkish  and  Persian  provinces  to 
those  of  Russia,  where  they  have  bi‘(‘n  advantageously 
•elut'd.  The  depredations  of  the  petty  chiefs  and  of  the 
wandering  tribes  will  now  be  effectually  restrained  ; and 
for  the  drsl  time  for  these  several  centuries,  the  Arme- 
nians will  be  made  aware  of  the  advantages  resulting 
from  the  security  of  property,  and  from  living  under  a 
strong  and  (compart'd  with  those  under  which  they 
formerly  lived)  a libera)  and  tolerant  government  Uoi. 
Montcit^  boars  decisive  testimony  to  (ho  benetits  that 
have  resulted  to  Georgia  and  other  Transcaucasian  conn, 
tries  from  their  occupaUoo  by  Russia.  You  may  now,  he 
says,  “travel  in  ftn/rct  ttcurity^  with  pott  kort^'$,U(^m 
the  mouths  of  the  Phasis  to  the  Kur  and  the  ('aspian. 
through  countries  where,  in  I8!S,  the  roads  were  all  but 
ImpMcticabie,  and  ex|>osed  to  the  unrestrained  attacks 
of  robbers  and  other  banditti.''  {Journal  qf  the  6'cogra. 
phicni  Soelt'tp,  vol.  lii.  p.  37.) 

The  total  nurnlHT  of  the  ,\rmcnian  nation  is  estimaled 
by  Mr.  Condor  at  about  S.ono.ofio,  of  whom  about  two 
thirds  may  be  within  the  Ottoman  dominions.  With  tiie 
exrcpUnn  of  the  Jews,  no  other  people  is  so  much  icat- 
teren.  It  is  tupposeil  that  ttiere  are  aliout  Vn.ooo  in 
Constantinoj^  and  the  adjacent  villages ; about  4Ct.0(X) 
In  India ; lO.noo  in  Hungary  and  Uie  contiguous  countries  { 
and  they  are  met  with  in  .\frlca  and  even  America. 

Like  the  Jews,  the  Armenians  found  In  foreign  coun- 
tries are  mostly  all  engag«-d  in  some  department  of  com. 
merre,  or  of  the  eiiipToyiiicnts  conuectest  tijerewilh. 
The  moment,  in  fact,  that  they  lc.ive  their  native  soil, 
thev  endeavour  either  to  get  themselves  or  their 
children  into  some  branch  of  trade.  They  begin  with 
the  lowest  departments;  the  more  able  or  forturuite 
asc«-nding  gnulualiy  from  one  gr.-wle  to  another,  till  they 
arrive  at  that  of  banker,  the  summit  of  their  ambition. 

A largo  proportion  of  the  foreign  and  internal  trade  of 
Turkey,  Persia,  Southern  Russia,  India,  Ac.,  partieu- 
larly  the  first,  is  in  their  hands.  Tiiey  are  excetnllngly 
industrious  ; and,  though  uot  fn*e  fr«mi  the  vict*s  pr«*-  i 
dur«il  hjt  slavery  and  ignorance,  arc  honester  lit  th'  Ir  , 
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I denlings,  and  lets  prone  to  prai'tisc  deceit,  than  the 
! CriN  ks. 

I The  Armenians  arc  Christians  diffbring  but  little 
from  those  of  the  Kastem  or  Greek  church.  They  re- 
the  dccreei  of  the  council  of  Uhalcetlun,  and  .'ulmit 
onlya  divine  nature  in  Christ.  Their  ofHeiatlng  clergy, 
or  earta&fds,  are  obliged  to  marry  : but  celiba^'  is  en. 
joined  upon  those  of  a higher  grade,  as  patriarchs, 
bishops,  Ac.  The  election  of  the  officiating  clergy  it  in 
the  hands  of  the  people,  and  is  uniformly  exerdsetl  by 
them  : but,  Dotwitnstandlng  this  cirrumstunce.  and  that 
the  priests  have  no  fixed  incomes,  but  depend  cmlrely 
on  fees  and  other  perquisites,  they  do  not  appear  to 
have  much  influence,  or  to  be  very  attentive  to  their 
duties : they  are  uniformly  almost  in  the  last  degree 
iUitrrato,  and  their  morals  are  not  represented  in  the 
most  favourable  point  of  view.  ( .Vfssi'oisary  JirtrarcAcr, 
p.  243.) 

i'he  Armenians,  with  the  exception  of  a small  mi- 
nority, do  not  ocknowli'dge  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope  ; 
but  since  1441  have  rec.ignivi'd,  as  their  spiritu.'il  supe- 
rior, the  patriarch  of  P.chmladsln,  residing  at  the  f.unuiis 
conrent  of  the  three  ehurches,  near  Krivan,  now  in  pos- 
session of  Russia.  The  tiatrlarchs  of  Constantinople 
and  JorasaJrm  have  no  authority  in  ccrlcslastical  affiilrs  ; 
but  the  Turkish  government  consider  th<>  former  ns  the 
heoiluf  the  Artnciibui  rayahs:  through  him  all  applica- 
tions are  received  and  all  orders  Issued ; and  he  is 
accustomed  to  receive  an  anniuU  stipctKl  from  the  dif- 
ferent bishops,  which  was  paid  him  even  by  the  patriarch 
of  Kchniiadzin  till  the  latter  became  a Russian  subject. 
Previously  to  1141,  the  patriarchs  of  Sis  and  Athamar 
(a  monastery  on  an  island  in  I.ake  Van)  shared  the  spi- 
ritual authority  with  the  patriarch  of  KchmUdzin  ; and 
latterly  the  Porte  has  bMii  endeavouring  to  sever  the 
connection  between  its  Armenian  subji*cts  and  their  old 
spiritual  head,  now  under  the  control  of  n foreign  power, 
by  directing  their  atU'Utlon  to,aiKl  reviving  the  preten- 
sions of,  the  patriarch  of  Sis,  resident  within  the  Turkish 
territories.  — (KUfot/*t  Trarr/r,  i.  p.  470.) 

The  language  of  .\rmenia  it  harsh,  and  overloaded 
with  cnnsoiMnts.  Betides  a great  many  Indo-Gennaniu 
roots,  it  exhibits  numerous  relations  with  the  Kitmiib 
Idlnm.s  of  Siberia,  and  other  languages  of  N.  Asia.  Its 
grammar  is  exce^lngly  complex.  The  ancioot  Artnc- 
nhin  it  no  longer  spoken,  and  exists  only  as  a dead  Ian- 
I guage  in  books : it  is  so  very  diffi*rent  from  the  modern 
' Armenl.'in.  that  it  is  no  .longer  understood,  except  by 
those  by  whom  it  it  studied.  The  modern  language  is 
largely  rootle  up  of  Persian  aisd  Turkisli  words ; and 
Its  grammar,  and  the  construction  of  its  phrases,  are 
totally  distinct  from  those  of  tlie  ancient  language. 

The  alphalx't  of  the  Armenians,  introduced  a.n.  4(n>. 
and  still  In  use,  consists  of  3h  letters,  of  which  30  are 
consonants,  and  M vowels.  At  tui  early  pcricx),  the  Ar- 
menians h.'ul  a literature  and  learned  men  ; and  though 
the  great  bulk  of  the  nation  be  now  plungi'd  in  tne 
grossest  ignorance,  they  cunlinuu  to  this  day  to  |>os<ess 
both,  and  works  of  considerable  merit  arc  still  printed 
in  their  language.  They  have  printing-presses  at  Con- 
stanliuoplo,  V'enire,  Moscow,  Calcutta,  and  other 
places.  — . ( For  farther  particulars,  see  Ttmmijorf.  vol.  ii. 
pp  ^0— 4IH. ; Jaulwr/,  t’oyagr  i'H  Jm/in/r  rl  m l*<rrt  • 
pariim  ; Smith  anti  hUuionary  Hescarthtt  in 

Armenia^  with  the  learned  Introductory  Discourse  by 
Condcr  ; Colonrt  MonU’Uh't  Paper,  in  the  Journal  qf  the 
Oeop-aphical  Socivty,  vol.  ill. ; and  the  excellent  ariicle 
by  Klavrvth,  In  the  Encyclop^die  da  (irnt  du  Monde.) 

AUMKNT,  a village  of  Upi>er  Egypt,  near  the  left 
hank  of  the  Nile,  m . K.  Ksne.  it  occupies  the  site  of  tlie 
ancient  Ht'rmantir.  U has  In  Its  environs  a temple,  on 
the  walls  of  which,  among  other  figures,  is  a giralle.  — 
an  animal  now  unknown  in  Egypt. 

ARMEN  TIE'HFS,  a frontier  towm  of  France, dfp.  du 
Nord,  cap.  cant. on  the  l.ys.  IS  m.  N.W,  LIIIc.  Pop.  (>.A12 
It  is  well  built,  (lean,  and  handsome;  has  a communal 
college  : an  establishment  fur  spinning  cotton  : fshrks 
of  table-linen,  mattresst's.  laces,  thread,  tobacro,  A*c  . with 
blearhing-grounds.  soap-works,  distilleries,  and  a refinery 
of  salt.  I^rgc  quantities  of  bricks  made  tn  the  environs 
are  export^  mr  the  l.ys.  and  boats  are  built  for  its 
navigation.  It  has  a celebrated  market  for  seed  com. 

ARNAU,  a wallcxi  town  of  Bohemia,  on  the  Kibe, 
18  m.  N.  K.  Gitsehlin.  Pop.  1,400.  It  has  manufactures  of 
linen,  bleach-fields,  print-works,  and  copper  forges. 

ARNA V-LE'DUC,  a town  of  France,  dep.  ('ole- 
d’Or,  cap.  cant,  near  the  Arroux,  2U  m.  ,S.W.  Dijon. 
Pop.  2,(il7.  It  has  manufacturct  of  cktth,  serges,  drug- 
gets, Ac.  On  the  a.Sth  Juno,  1.^78,  the  great  llugutmot 
lender.  Admiral  Uuligny.  defeatin)  near  this  town  Iho 
army  of  the  Marshal  de  (!nsse-Gonnr. 

ARN'I'DO,  a town  of  Spain,  prov.  Burgos,  on  the 
rid.-icos,  10  m.  S.  Ualahnrra.  Pop.  1.000.  It  is  saiJ  to 
! h.'ive  h.ml  no  fewer  tiian  nine  parish  churches  1 Go^ 

I w ine  i<  lurulc  in  its  neighbourhood. 

.\  liNKK.  a t >wn  or  Hindostan,  prov.  Carnatic,  74  m. 
S.W.  Madras,  lat-  12^  40'  N.,  long.  79"^  23'  E. 
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ARNRMUYDEK,  a small  town  of  tho  Kctherlands, 
Island  of  Wnlch*'rm,  8 m.  K.  MiddHburp.  Its  port, 
which  was  fonncrly  cooslderable,  has  bera  filled  up,  and 
It  is  now  nearly  2 miles  from  the  sea  ; with  which,  how- 
erer,  it  is  connected  by  a canal. 

AKNIIKM,  a town  of  the  Netherlands,  cap.  prov. 
Guelderland,  on  tho  rijrht  bank  of  the  Hhlne,  at  the  f<v>t 
of  the  Vduwe  bills,  U m.  B.  by  8.  Utrecht,  lat.  M' 
47"  N..  lonf.  fiOM' iV' K.  Fop.  It  Is  a for- 

tifl«d  place  of  the  first  class ; Its  fortifications  harlnx 
be<m  itreatly  Improved  and  enlarged.  In  1703,  by  the 
famous  ramnecr  Coehom.  The  ramparts,  planted  with 
elms,  afli>rd  an  agreeable  promenade.  The  town  is  well 
built  s has  a good  port  on  the  river,  which  is  crossed  by  a 
bridge  of  boats  ; and  it  advantageously  situated  for  trade. 
It  Is  the  residence  ot  a governor,  and  is  the  seat  of  a 
court  of  assises,  of  a tribunal  of  original  jurisdiction, 
and  a tribunal  of  commerce ; and  has  a college,  a literary 
society,  an  agricultural  commission,  Arc.  In  the  churen 
of  St.  Kusidjius  are  the  tombs  of  tho  old  Dukes  and 
Counts  of  Guelderland. 

ARNO,  a considerable  and  celebrated  rirer  of  Italy 
(Tuscany),  the  .Imut  of  the  Homans,  has  its  source  in 
the  .\ppenines,  at  Mount  Filterona.  h or  Cm.  N.  Prato> 
Tecchlo.  At  first  it  flows  H.  to  Funte  a Burlano ; 
thence  N.W.  to  Fontaslere.  where  it  receives  the  Sieve  ; 
whence  it  pursues  a westerly  course,  flowing  through 
Florence  ami  Fisa ; 7 m.  below  which  It  falls  into  the 
Mcditrrrane.in.  Its  ombouchure  was  formerly  a good 
deal  firther  to  the  S. ; but  having  bect<me  obstruct^.  It 
was  diverted  tutu  a new  channel  rut  for  it  In  IdO-l.  lU 
course  may  bo  estimated  at  from  140  to  1^0  m.  It  is  na- 
turally  navigablu  from  the  tea  to  Florence,  and  has  been 
made  navlf^blo  from  Florence  to  near  its  source  by 
meant  of  27  locks:  but  Its  navigation  Is  liable  to  many 
obstructions,  at  certain  seasons  from  floods,  and  at  other 
seasons  f^om  droughts : to  guard  against  the  injurious 
luflucnce  of  the  former,  it  has  bei*n  emlvuiked  for  the 
greater  part  of  its  course.  The  Val  d'.Amn,  or  the 
country  between  Horenceaud  Fisa,  U one  of  the  richest, 
Ijest  cuUlv.atod.  and  most  beautiful  of  any  in  luty. 

ARNSBERG,  a town  of  Frustlon  t^’l'ltphalia,  cap. 
reg.  a^  drc.  of  the  same  name,  cn  the  Ruhr,  by  which 
it  Is  almost  cncompasiod,  57  m.  N.  K.  Cologne.  Fop. 
4..VK).  It  is  the  reoldeuce  of  the  provincial  authoriti<*s,  i 
vhI  has  a court  of  appeal  for  the  regency,  a Catholic  i 
gymnasium,  an  agricultural  s<Kiety.  ke.  The  inhabitants 
are  principally  employed  In  the  prcj>aratlon  of  potashes,  ' 
and  In  diitillation. 

AUNS  rAUT,  a well-built  town  of  Saaony,  princip. 
.Schwarsburg  Sondershauseii.  nu  the  G<-ra,  1 1 m.  8.  by 
\V.  Erfiirth.  Pup.  4AOO.  It  has  a castle,  a college,  a 
cabtnet  of  natural  history,  and  fabrics  of  cotton  and 
brass,  with  a cnntiJerable  trade,  lu  corn,  timber,  woul,  i 
fbrs,  and  colnnial  produce.  I 

ARNS'I'KIK,  a town  of  navari.i.  rlrrle  l,owcr  Ma^ne.  , 
on  the  Werpe,  16  m.  N.N.W.  Wursburg.  Fop. ‘4,000.  j 
It  Is  the  birth'plare  of  the  histurl.m  Sciiiutdt.  I 

AUNSW.\L1)F.,  a town  of  the  Prussian  states,  pror.  j 
Brandenburg:  rap.  circle.  Him.  S.  E.  .Surgard.  Pop-! 

It  is  nearly  surroumlod  by  thrt.'o  lakes  well  sup-  , 
pUnl  with  fish. 

AHOL8ES.  a town  of  the  principality  of  Waldi^k,  oti  | 
the  Aar.  12  m.  N.hy  W.  W.ilderk.  Pop.l*.500.  It  U ilie  re-  , 
stJence  of  the  prince,  and  the  seat  of  the  prlnriital  au-  ' 
thorities  of  the  province  : Is  well  built ; has  a fine  castle. 
In  which  Is  a valuable  collcclion  of  coins  and  antiquities, 
with  a library  and  a picture  gallery  ; there  Is  also  a col- 
lege. grammar  school,  (sc. 

AKON.V.  a town  of  the  Sardinian  estates,  nrov.  No- 
vara, on  the  Logo  Maggiore.  near  its  soulliem  ex- 
tremity. lat.  45*^  4.V  53"  N.,  long,  ,34'  IH"  E.  Pop. 
S.OiO.  In  forliilratlons,  which  were  (ormcrly  consider- 
able, were  demolished  by  the  French  after  tho  battle  of 
Marengo.  It  is  well  built,  has  a gymnasium,  an  hosjiilal, 
a collegiate  church  .ami  3 others,  a p<irt  on  the  lake,  with 
yards  for  tin?  construction  ol  vessels  fov  its  navigation,  and 
a pretty  cunsiderablo  commerce.  8t.  (Jlrarles  Uurromco 
was  a native  of  tliis  town  ; an.l  in  IC97  a cotossol  sUlun 
was  erected  in  honour  of  the  saint,  by  the  pt'ople  of 
Milan,  on  a neighbouring  eminence.  I'his  immense 
work,  the  rAi/w/’rrurrc  of  Zandli  and  Falcunl.  stands 
no  a granite  |*eslestal  46  feet  high,  and  is  itself  66  feet 
Idgh  ! The  head,  li.inds,  and  feet  .are  r.ast ; the  drapery 
and  book  which  he  holds  in  his  hand  are  ltannncr«'<l  out 
of  sheet  copjwr,  set  r»n  limber  framing  : the  ext^utlon  Is  , 
Terr  flnr,  particularly  the  rxpit'ssinn  of  the  countenance, 
looaing  down  upon  the  worid  "more  in  pity  than  in  I 
anger.”  The  attitude  of  the  body  Is  remarkably  easy  , 
and  simple,  and  the  proivortinns  are  so  good  that  the  Idt-a 
of  a roliMsus  does  not  enter  tite  mind  until  a compa- 
rison baa  U>cu  mode  v^ith  objects  of  known  dimensions 
situated  near  it,  such  as  the  truvetleri  evi-ry  tbay  scum 
at  the  foot  of  the  statue.  A sort  of  staircase  leads  from 
the  Iwttom  to  the  top  of  the  sLatue.  (.Stmt/asTi  /f<s/y. 
p.  10, ; C'oodtT  S ilaljf,  voi,  i.  p,  3|0.) 

AUONC1IE8,  a town  of  Portugal,  pror.  Alent^o,  16 
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m.  S.E.  Portalegre.  Pop.  3,0CXL  It  bas  a church,  • 
convent,  on  hospital,  and  a workhouse. 

ARPAGUN,  a small  town  of  France,  dep.  Sdue  et 
OU«.  11  m.  W.  CorbeU.  It  bos  tannorlus,  a brewery,  and 
some  trade  In  flour. 

AKPAI  A,  a miserable,  bleak-looking  village  of  Naples, 

Jrov.  Frincipato  Ultra,  between  Capu.t  and  Beoevento, 
ra.  B.  Arlrnso.  It  would  bo  unworthy  of  notlee  were 
it  not  that  it  is  supposed  by  tome  to  occupy  the  situ  of  the 
aodent  Camdmm,  memorable  for  the  great  disaster  th.'U 
there  bcfull  the  Komoo  arms,  anno  31 1 a.  c.  But  the  Iwtter 
opinion  seems  to  be.  that  thedeflie  situated  a litllu  to  the 
N.  of  Arpoio.  iietweeii  St.  .Agotujmd  Moiaiu).  Is  the  ri'al 
scene  of  this  disaster,  and  the  place  so  celcbrotf^l  It}*  thu 
iioino  of  tho  Furor  Caueiinir.  The  Forks  consist  of  a 
small  plane,  traversed  by  a stream,  having  a narrow 
outlet  at  each  end,  and  shut  up  every  whore  else  liy  con- 
tinuous and  Impracticable  omuntaias,  A powerful  Ho- 
man  army  having  unwarily  mtrrud  this  dcniu,  the  .8am- 
nltes  Immediately  biorkud  up  the  further  outlet ; and 
the  Romans,  having  retrarod  their  steps,  luund  that  their 
enemies  had  antlrlpioted  their  movement,  by  blocking  up 
tlie  pass  by  which  they  had  entered  as  well  os  the  utiu'r. 
Caught  thus,  os  it  were,  in  a trap,  they  were  obligi'ii  to 
ocee|>t  the  terms  dictated  by  thu  Samnltos,  who  granUnl 
them  their  lives,  on  their  delivering  up  th«Hr  arms.  on<l 
passing  one  by  one  half  naked  under  the  yoke.  (l.ip. 
lib.  ix.  cop.  1—7.) 

ARPInO  (an.  Arpinmm),  a town  of  Naples,  prov. 
Terra  dl  Lavuro,  6 ra.  S.\V.  Hora.  Pop.  O.tkk).  It  is 
agreeably  situated  on  s«)me  cmincoccs,  h.is  various 
cnurches,  an  hospital,  with  manufactories  of  the  b«‘U 
cloth  mode  In  Naples,  paper,  and  tanneries.  This  is  a 
very  ancient  city.  Having  Iteeo  wrested  from  tlie  Sam- 
nites  by  the  Romans,  it  became  a municipal  town,  h:iU 
its  citizens  were  enrolled  in  the  Cornelian  tribe  362  years 
B.  c.  ( Lrr.  lib.  x.  V !•»  and  lib.  xxxvii.  ( 36., and  Ciocroprn 
Cm  Plamci/.)  But  it  is  chiefly  memorable  for  Ikmu,:  the 
birthplace  of  two  of  tho  most  dUtinguishtd  men  luly 
crur  priKiuced,  — Calui  M.irlus,  sttruamed  dm  third 
founder  of  Home : and  M.  Tullius  Cicero,  the  prilu^e  of 
Roman  orators.  The  Utter  frequently  alludes  to  Arpl- 
num  in  his  Letters,  and  dwells  with  cumplacctK-y  on  the 
rude  and  primitive  sicnpUcity  of  its  inhabitatiU.  (Cru- 
wter’s  Arurimt  Iln/p,  vol.  il.  p.  114.) 

In  Us  environs  is  apapcr-mil)  recently  establhhod  at  an 
expense  of  above  H,0<v  7., and  employing  2lk>workt»eople. 
Balbi  says  that  it  produces  60  reams  a dar,  and  tltai  die 
pulp  it  ronvertod  into  dried  paper  in  lets  than  a mi- 
nute! We  sus|>ect  this  is  nn  cxagger-ollon.  (Otherwise  it 
exceeds  any  thing  done  in  this  country ; aU'ut  3 minutes 
being  required  here,  in  the  t>est  mills,  for  tliu  conversluo 
of  pulp  Into  driwi  paper.  (.(5r/g7,cd.  I--:?,  p.  415.) 

AKQUA.  a town  of  Austrian  Itidy,  prov.  Podui,  12  in. 
8 W.  Padua,  in  die  bosom  ul  the  Kuganeon  hills.  The 
pop.  does  not  exce«>d  l.(XM) ; and  the  yiarc  would  not  be 
Worth  notice,  but  for  its  having  been  the  residcncu  of 
Ib’trareh  during  the  Utter  yivirt  of  his  life,  and  (he  place 
where  that  great  |toet  and  ri'sUircr  of  m>wicm  literature 
breathed  his  last,  on  the  l'.«tli  of  July.  1371.  Ills  ashes 
are  pre'served  In  the  churchyard  of  the  town.  In  a sar- 
co|diagus  of  red  marble,  raised  on  4 ptUslen  on  on  ele- 
vatml  base,  and  preservevl  from  on  assocUlion  with 
meaner  tombs.”  Fite  kindred  genius  to  whom  we  are 
Indebted  fur  tlicse  details,  otMcrvcs 

TIwt  kan>hKitwu  In  «h*rv  hr  died  i 

Thit  inouiiiun  nllnce  wlwrr  tu«  iMtrr  Ssvt 
Went  «1awn  the  «slr  nftcart;  uul  *i U th«4r  pridv  — 

A n hone-l  |^tr  - uij  fet  it  Iw  their  t>rtii«. 

To  oH.t  to  the  iMMtns  Wrergeft  gsa* 

Mw  iii*f>aon  and  hi«  ar|ns>rhrr;  lioth  pUU> 

Ami  »«tterislil<  Umptc,  ntcb  a*  raive 
.i  fretlog  muve  aernnUnt  «il1i  hi*  ttraSn, 

Than  If  a pyvamktfurm'd  hU  nionumontal  <knv. 

TJio  house  in  which  Petrarch  resldetl  is  on  the  etlpe 
of  a little  knoll  overlooking  two  descents,  and  coin- 
nuuuiing  a view  not  only  of  the  glowing  gardens  in  the 
dales  Immedhitcly  henoaih,  but  of  the  wide  plains,  above 
whoso  low  wiitxu  of  mullierry  and  willow,  thickened 
into  a dark  mass  by  feittvmi  of  Tines,  tall  single 
cypresses,  and  tho  spirt's  of  towiTS.  are  seen  in  the  dis- 
tance. which  stretches  to  the  mouths  of  the  Po  ami  the 
shores  of  the  .AdrUtlc.  The  chair  in  which  the  poet 
breathed  his  last  Is  still  shown  among  the  nrecintis  relics 
of  Arqua.’*  (CArWc  ll.iroid,  c/uito  Iv.  ( .31.  and  note  9.1 
.\aucA.  an  ancient  village  of  Austrian  luly.  on  tho 
Castagnaro  canal,  .3  m.  S.S.W.  Kovlgo.  Pop.  2,S0(’. 
It  h.‘(s  some  (railu  In  cotton  and  silk. 

AHQCF.NNK.S,  a village  of  Belgium,  nrov.  Mainaidt, 
13  >Q.  N.W.  Charh'rol.  Fop.  1.5(X>.  It  has  valuahle 
limu  and  marUc  quarries. 

AIUjURS,  a stnall  di'carert  town  of  France,  dfp.  Seine 
Inf^rieure,  about  3 m.  from  Dirptre.  During  the  middle 
ages  this  was  the  principal  bulwark  of  Normomly  t«>- 
wards  the  N.;  Its  castle,  now  in  ruins,  having  withstood 
several  slegea.  In  the  vicinity  of  this  town,  in  I5h9, 
Henry  IV.  defeated  the  troops  of  the  League  under  the 
Due  de  Mayeime. 
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ARRAN,  an  iiUnd  of  Scotlaiul,  co.  Batn,  In  th«  ami 
of  the  tea  between  the  Mull  of  Cantiro  and  the  Ayrthire 
const ; being  separated  from  the  former  by  KUbranrum 
Sound,  and  from  the  latter  by  tj«  !■  rith  of 
4k  m.  from  the  nearest  point  of  the  Ule  o/  3f  ‘“* 
from  the  nparral  point  of  CantJre,  and  10*  ro.  from  Ar- 
ilrowan  point  in  Ayrshire.  It  U about  irfm.  in  lengtU 
fh«n  N.  to  S..  and  from  6 to  9 In  br^^h^,  comprUTng 
about  72.000  acres,  of  which  about  ll.ono  my  be  yable. 
U^hibluTa truing  contraat  in  iu  N.  dirUion.: 

the  former,  or  that  to  the  N.  of  Br^lck,  presenli^ 
\ottv  bare  and  rugged  granite  mounUlns,  connect!^  by 
Itlw  ddge*  and  ImS^ected  by  ^ Talleyt  and  rarlnes. 
GoSfcll.  tlie  highest  mounUio  In  the  Island,  n»cs  tu  the 
height  of  2,**6S  feet  above  the  sea.  The  S.  Mil 
divfslon  of  the  island  U composed  of  undiUating  hlUy 
ground.  tl»  i mlnencos  of  which  are  of  * ®*****"^  ^ 
rounded  configurjUiiMi,  and  covered  with  a dwp 
of  peat  and  o^or  alluvial  matter.  Ibe 

pnrt^f  the  Ciuist  an  almost  unl^rrupted  broail  bar^r 
Lirole  of  gtavcl  has  been  formed  ^tho  action  of  the 
the  soft  greensward  on  which  aMirds  a ple.wnt  and 
convenient  access  along  the 

crnerally  steep  and  rocky,  imt  high  ai«  not  f^ 

mient.  Three  deep  bays  indent  the 
the  N.  W..  and  Brodick  and  Lamlash  on  the  K. . the 
latter,  being  ilcfcnded  from  the  . gale*  bv  Holv 
I m in  length.  Is  one  of  the  best  asylums  for  pipping  in 
the  Krlih  of  Clyde.  Marble.  Jasper,  agates, 
and  a 6ne  spiles  of  rock  cryi^.  called  the  Arran 
diamond,  are  met  with.  The  red  deer 
formerly  very  abundant,  are  now  nearly,  if 
extirpated.  Cheviot  sheep  arc  generally  j 

imd  the  native  breeds  of  catUe  and  horses  wc  Mng 
superseded  by  the  larger  and  more  esteemed  breeds  of 
ArVvlcfhlrc  Md  Ayrshire.  ."®  ’’Jl,*®?  J"  S®"; 

siiii4alile  numbers;  and  the  steam  boats  that  touch  at 
l!m  island  hare  opened  a new  market  for  fowU  and  eggs, 
t'.rouse  and  blaA-cock  are  very  plentiful.  The  system 
of  agrkultnre  former!/  followed  in  Arran  wy  as  bad  as 
c.in  well  be  imagined ; the  land*  were  held  jointly  by 
»cv«T.il  tenant*  on  the  common  or  run-rig  plan  (see 
AaovLa),  ai^d  were  scourged  by  a constant  course  of 
corn  crop*,  which  succeedetl  each  other  in  a series,  un- 
brokn,  eicnH  bf  the  occiulonal  Introduction  ofiroutOT.. 
IU  long  IU  the  Mil  would  produce  «ny  thing : but.  ,ln^ 
HIS  the  Duke  of  HainUton,  who  U proprietor  of  nearly 
the  whole  l.land,  has  laboured  slrenuouily  and  suMeii- 
(hlly  to  Introduce  a better  .yttem:  partly  by  lett  ng 
farms  to  Individuals  for  a Used  term  of  years,  excluding 
sobtcianls  and  assignees;  partly  by  lntro.lwlng  con- 
.htlons  Into  the  leases  Otted  to  Iniuro  a brttcr  sys- 
tem  of  maiuMteroent ; and  partly  by  expending  1®[R® 
sums  on  the  building  of  house*,  tncloimg,  making 
drain.,  roads.  »c.  The  people  at  dm  wore  very  moch 
opp..sod  to  the  change  ; but  their  premdires  have 
gradually  given  way,  and  they  are  now  for  the  most 
part  sensible  that  It  has  been  as  advsntageous  to  Iheiii 
u to  the  proprietor.  Since  the  occnplers  have  en]oye-l 
possessiont  each  might  c^l  hi*  own,  they  have  sfratlUy 
advanced  In  habit*  of  industry ; and  though  in  this  re- 
spect they  are  still  behind  the  tenant*  and  ^ 

the  mainland,  U is  believed  that  in  no  insular  Highland 
distrtet  is  greater  Industry  shown  than  In  Arran. 

’rheroaro  now  a number  of  large  farm*  Inclosotl.  iuMI- 
vMed.and  well  culUvated.  having  valuable  stockiof  cattle 

andcomforUblcfarm-iUjadings.wherofornierlylhcrowerv 

numerous  hut*  without  chimney*  or  windows,  .and  ridges 
running  In  all  directions  without  a single  Inclosure  or 
•ulKlivislon.  The  general  rotation,  except  on  tlio  shores, 
is  1.  O.ats;  2.  Gr«xm  crop  — potiUoes.  turnips,  bean*  or 
peas,  with  manure  ; 3.  Bear  or  bigg,  wheat,  or  oats, 
often  manured;  4.  Ilay;  6.  Pasture  grass;  6.Ia*lurc. 
sometime*  grass  a year  or  two  longer.  On  the  shores 
attd  holm*,  the  rotation  1*.  1.  0»U ; 2.  Green  crop; 
3 illcg  or  wheat  — these  often  with  manure;  4.  Hay  ; 
and  then  oats,  Ac.  again.  These  rotatiooi  are  n-‘t 
always  aJher«'«l  to  by  the  tenanU  having  the  small  pos- 
sessions. but  they  all  sow  grass  seed*  with  the 
which  succeeds  the  green  one;  and  this  of  iUiir  m- 
cessarily  leoil*  to  belter  management  than  they  formerly 
itractlwil  Wheat  to  a coniiderable  extent  h«  for  a few 
year*  lUst  been  raised  by  the  tetjanis  of  the  larger  pos. 
icfsion*.  ;md  a grc.it  number  of  the 
grow  from  half  an  acre  to  two  acres  wh 

nv  ihe*e  changri  In  the  mode  of  possession,  and  l»y 
th?Cp7ov3  of  the  ‘“n.  itwmeYily  bc  *..^^^^ 
more  and  txtler  cattle  may  be 
than  formerly,  and  the  produce  of  milk  is  also 
greater.  Since  1h22.  the  Duke  of  lUtnllion  ha* 

Arg>l«hiTc  bull*,  at  hU  own 
raitie  on  hi*  property,  keeping  always  in  thu  Island 
from  20  to  30,  plsMTCu  at  convenient  distance*.  l»e 

* Thew  are  Uic  aimrn-iom  m in  n 

It  to««wriillT  i'*  much  i-ritrr,  t;f  0».n>  *0  u».  »•*  « o»-  W 

and  Kixa  Is  tn.  10  iQni.  o 
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roniCQUcnco  of  thU  airangemetit  I*,  that  the  cattle  have 
bc»'0  surprisingly  Iroprovw  In  every  rr*|«**'t.  On  .»  few 
of  the  larger  farm*  stocks  of  Ayrshire  cow*  arc  kept,  and 
succeed  very  well.  . ,,«««. 

The  rental  of  the  Island  amount*  to  from  11,000/.  to 
12.000/,  a year. 

A number  of  boat*  employed  In  the  herring  fishery 
belong  to  Kilbride  and  Rrodlck.  the  prindnal 
But  the  herring  fishery  in  the  Frith  of  C lyde  and  Loch 
Fyne  1*  not  nearly  so  prosperous  at  present  as  it  once 
was.  Luckily  lu  decline  Is  Utile,  If  any,  loss  to  the 
Island ; for,  navlng  no  considerable  town  populatiotu 
the  fishery  It  principally  carried  on  by  the  cottkrs  and 
•mall  firmer*,  engrossing  their  attention  at  the  time 
Ibrlr  services  are  most  necessary  on  shore,  at  the  tamo 
time  that  it  has  a tendency  to  geuerate  and  keep  auvo 
idle  and  dissipated  haUu.  Kelp  used  to  be  prodiKed  in 
considerable  quantities,  but  Its  manufacture  has  now 
nearly  ceased.  Mott  of  the  woollen  cloth  formerly  used 
in  the  Island  was  mode  by  the  women,  but  a good  deal 
Is  now  imported.  . ^ . . 

The  yearly  export  of  produce  from  Arran  cannot  be 
given  with  perfect  accuracy;  but  the  following  state- 
ment 1*  bclfeTt?d  to  be  a pretty  near  approximation  to 
its  quantity  and  value : — 


900  U*ck  ntUe,  *t  3/.  10*. 
4M*«lnc,  at  I/.  10*. 

KowU  ami  «xx*  * 

Micra  ami 

Itomr  or  bi«.  2.^  qn.,  st  SO*. 

,7(wt  


H-hr-it.  7 W l«IU  « 2 U. 

nat»,  in  K^n  aivl  m«al,  3JXJ0  qts.,  tU*. 
PoUluM,  3.H0O  boU»,  *1  MX-  . • . ^ 

Hmingv  c*o*ht  bj  iOO  wh^ria*,  at  40/.  per  wlwnj 
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A good  deal  of  niicUly  distillod  whiskey  wm  formerly 
exported  ; but  that  braiKh  of  Industry,  if  it  may  be  so 
caUed,  ha*  all  but  ceased.  . - , . .u 

BrcKllck,  th.  prlncl[«l  vlllajK'.  i<  finvlT  “ 'V 

Ijoltom  of  llroJlck  ll«y  on  tlie  k.  iklo  of  llio  li  mid, 
Nenr  it  I.  Ilrodlck  Cxille,  » rent,  oreu  oiml  re- 
.idmeo,  nf  the  Duko.  of  Hmniltiin.  Thoueh  Ojullc  bo 
goocrally  .pokco,  Kngllili  U undoi.t^  bv  ov.ry  bfv^y. 

Arreo  t.  divided  Into  two  p«rl,hi-..  IU  popuUtjon 
•mountnl,  In  17,A\  occoidlng  to  Dr,  W ■■Iwtor  lo  3,(fb. ; 
In  1»U  It  amounted  to  5,179  ; and  In 
declined  somowhat  during  the  10  years  ending  wHh  IS31  ; 
but  Is  again  on  the  Increase.  {Andtr$<m  t HigAUnuU  t 
M'D0nald'$  Survrif  qfthe  Uehrtdtt ; and  FaU  rten  r Ac- 
count of  the  Duke  ofHamiltim's  improvauentt  in  Arron^ 
in  the  Transadion*  of  (Me  IligMia^  K i 

AURAS  (S.  I.SI.KS  OF),  on  the  W.  coast  of  IreUnd. 
CO.  Donegal,  oppoiilc  Dangloc,  the  most 
the  lxr«e.t,  collod  Arranoiore,  t»t°*J"  ["  '1^ 

2y  W.  A lighthouse  Is  erected  on  t^hia  jiolut, 
with  a fixed  light  elevated  200  feet  above  hlph-wutir 
mark.  This  Island  contains  M)o“t  2.000 
1.000  inbab..  the  land  being  ^vldcd  Into  the  minutest 

portions,  such  ai  a “cow's  foot,*’  or  the  quarter  of  a^iw  s 

gras*.  They  ore  mostly  fisher*.  On  a smaller  Uland.  a 
fishing  vma^.callM  Rutland,  was  ercrtt^bvlhctUblng 
Board.  In  1786,  but  It  U now  noariy  deterUtl. 

ARRAS  (S.  ISLES  OF).  These  con*  st  of  threo 
islands  stretching  N.  W.  and  8 E.. about  12  ni.  along 
the  mouth  of  <;aTway  Bay.  in  Ire  and,  ” 

CO.  Galwaj-.  They  contidn  in  all  about  /.OiiO  acres  , ll»o 
largest  Arranmore,  comprising  about  4,^;  Innl*  More, 

S,  .Jl  Innl.  llrer.OW.  Top.  1,191.  Th'yxre  llm 

DrooertTofMr.Dlgby.and  yield  a rent  of 

a year,  the  tenants  paying  from  2L  to  W. 

very  fertile,  but  occasiooMly  suffer  front  « warciiy  t f 

wi7cr!^e  flshlngofcod  and  ling  U carried  «« 

I „ , -t.in  A nier  having  been  constructed  at  the 

village  of  KlUam  y (pop.  1,0001  on  the  largett  Island,  at  the 

«wo«?of  ti«  Board,  for  the  accL.mim»d.vtlo«  of 

iho^aft  emploTod.  The  principal  prosluct*  are  frtsU 

l,|idcT.mifiTi.o'nl*.  fratber^.  the  V-U.ee  o^ 

suDcrior  kind  of  yvoriing  calves  In  gn  at  demand  by  tho 

CiSnought  groslers;  to  were 

groat  q^ntities  of  smuggled  whlikey.  A 

with  a revolving  light,  ba*  been  crecird  on  the  high*  tt 

oolnt  of  the  larweit  or  most  nortlierly  of  the  Islands.  laL 

^ 7*  N longT^  4(/  W..  having  Ute  lantern  elevated 

49*  fi-ct  above  the  level  of  the  ica.  These  |*londs  giro 

the  title  of  Karl  to  the  family  of  Gore.  1 *'® 

arc  very  poor,  conllmie  In  a very  primitive  sWte.  *"^*'.10 

Irl.h  iS^gc  I,  itnlvcrtally 

Hail  Saray  n!  Gahray.  ; flvjwrt,  m t»c  tun 

' ”^A?l'«.AS,  a cfly'ff  brnnre,  d6p.  Pm  d«  f'.jUU.  of  ^hicb 
it  I.  Ihr  rap.,  m tb.  .Scarpe  xb.l  the 
S li.  Calai«,  la».  17'  »l"  '»“E-  T. 
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I'op.  S3.49<N.  It  is  aituatni  In  thr  mM>Ue  of  an  rctPnMvc 
ana  fertile  plain  *.  Iho  Scar)«  iliride*  it  Into  two  jiarta: 
It  U well  hunt ; house*  stone  ; several  of  Its  squares  and 
public  bulMlngs  handiome.  and  worthy  of  nottre.  AmonR 
the  latter  are  the  old  Gothic  rhureh  of  St  Wamt,  the 
bdtel  the  I’refK.  theatre,  l>elfrT.  Iiarrack*.  Ar.  The 
cathedral,  a One  old  (*othic  iHilldlna,  was  destroyed 
during  the  revolutionary  pbrensy.  Arras  was  furtlncd, 
during  the  reign  of  Ia)uIs  Xlv.,  by  Vauban.  Tbe 
citadel,  which  is  very  strong.  Is  srtiarated  fron.  the  town 
by  an  eipUuade,  but  It  is  included  within  the  line  of  the 
works.  It  is  the  seat  of  a bishopric  ; and  has  a court  of 
assises,  a tribunal  of  original  juris<ltrti(>n,  a rollege,  a 
grand  dlocriuin  seminary,  a secondary  ecclesiastical 
school,  a school  of  engineering  (tcoie  rtgimrrUatrf  dt 
ginif\  an  acailemy  of  l»e,Ues-lcttros,  a literary  society, 
a botanlral  garden,  a school  for  deaf  and  dximb,  a 
school  of  design,  a cabinet  of  natural  history  and  an* 
tijultles.  a nmieum  of  pictures,  a public  library  con- 
taining 3'i.hhO  volumes,  sc.  Tliere  are  establishments 
for  the  spinning  of  cotton,  manufactures  of  cotton 
stufn.  hos^ry,  tace,  coarse  woollen  stuffs,  and  pntts'rirs  ; 
and  fabrics  for  the  preparation  of  b**et-root  sugar,  soap, 
starch,  beer,  rape-oil,  Ac.  The  Scarpe  becomes  navi- 
gable at  this  pr>int. 

Arras  U a very  ancient  city,  and  has  been  the  theatre 
of  many  Mnjfut’nary  c<jnteits.  The  rcvocaihm  of  the 
edict  of  Nantes  gave  a severe  blow  to  Its  manufactures. 
It  also  siiUVre^l  much  during  the  revolution,  having  been 
for  a cnnsiderat>ie  time  at  the  merry  of  LetH>n,  a ferocious 
terrorist,  a native  of  the  place.  Kobesplerre,  of  In- 
famous memory,  was  alto  a native  of  Arras  was 
Damiens,  tho  assassin  of  Louis  XV.  {Hugo,  France 
FittitrctaHC.  art.  Pas  dc  Calait.) 

ARRAVOLLOS,  a town  of  Portugal,  prov.  Alentejo, 
lA  m.  N N W.  Rvura,  at  the  foot  of  a mountain  on  the 
sitmmit  of  which  is  a citadel.  Pop.  1,900.  It  bas  sotne 
fabrics  of  stained  }»at>er. 

ARRIEGR,  a dim.  In  the  S.  of  France,  on  the  Snaoish 
frontier,  having  a.  the  Pyrenean  mountains,  H.  the 
depU.  I’yroner*  Orientales  and  Aude,  arnl  N.  and  W.  the 
Haute  Garonne.  Area.  4-VS.noO  hectares.  Pop.  2T>n,.S36. 
This  dep.  consists  principally  of  the  N.  slope  of  the  , 
Pvrenei-s  ; tlie  mountains,  which  cover  the  greater  part  , 
nf  its  •urracr,  increasing  gradually  In  elevation  as  they 
approach  Its  S.  frontier;  the  altitude  of  the  highest 
siimmils  varying  from  about  7.0t»0  to  ah-mt  10,-Vk)  fe«*l 
above  the  level  of  tbe  rca.  Tbe  principal  valleys  are  those 
of  the  Arrl^ge  and  the  Salat,  the  only  navlgahie  rivers  in 
the  di*p.  According  to  the  «ifIiHal  table*,  the  rultlvahle 
lands  tKCupy  about  14^.000,  mivsdows  34.000.  woods  (on 
the  mountains)  90,000.  viney.ards  and  hcattis, 

wastes,  Ae.  136.000  hectares.  Gold  has  (•d-n  found  ; and 
there  are  vduabic  iron  mines  near  V|c  Dessos.  and 
i4hcr  places.  The  N.  portion  is  pretty  fertile  and  well 
eiiltfvatod.  producing  wiieat,  rye,  oats,  majsc.  millet,  Ac. 
Hones  an  Inferior  breed,  and  oxen  and  mules  frequently 
employed  In  their  stead.  'I'he  total  produce  of  wine  i* 
estimated  at  IIA.OOO  hectolitres  a year  ; but  (he  quality 
is  Inferior,  and  it  is  wholly  rebuneu  for  home  use.  The 
forests  have  not  Itcen  taken  proper  care  of;  and  In  many 
parts,  owing  to  the  consumption  of  the  iron  furnaces, 
and  the  want  ofsufHcient  attention,  there  it  a scarcity  of 
wo<xl.  The  working  of  metals  is  the  principal  branch 
of  manufacturing  Industn' ; but  there  nre  aUo  manu- 
factures of  cloth,  serges.  noss-sUk,  cotton  sttiffk.  Ac.  It 
returns  3ro.  to  the  Ch.  of  Dep.  Const.  In  IR.!**,  8*6. 
Public  revenue.  In  1831,  very  near  8,00b, OUOfr.  Principal 
towns,  Foil,  Sisssat,  Pamlers.  Ac.  {Hugo,  France  Pif/o- 
retque.  art.  drri^gr.) 

AKliOYO-DF.L-PVERCO.  a town  of  Spain,  Eitre- 
ma<lura.  10  m.  W-  Caceret.  Pop.  A.itoo.  It  has  a parish 
church,  adorned  with  some  gr>od  pictures  by  Morales  ; 
with  manufactures  of  cloth  and  eartlienware. 

ARS-EN-RE'.  a sea-port  town  nf  France.  Jcp.  Cha- 
rente  In^rteure,  nn  the  W.  coast  of  the  Isle  de  He.  Pop. 
S.fiOO,  Salt  Is  produced  In  its  victnlty.  and  shipped  in 
considerable  quantities  from  its  ix>rt. 

ARSIKRU,  A village  of  Austrian  Italy,  prov.  Vicenza. 

6 ra.  N.  bv  W.  Schio.  Pop.  It  has  paper  fabrics, 

and  a quantity  of  tine  white  veined  marble. 

ART,  a town  of  Switzerland,  cant.  Schwriti,  at 
the  S.  extremity  of  the  Lake  of  Zug,  7 m.  S.  Zug. 
at  the  foot  of  mounts  Rigi  and  Kossbiirg.  It  is  well 
built.  The  church  of  St.Owrge  is  remarkable  for  Us 
architecture,  and  for  an  immense  fountain,  formed  of  a 
single  block  of  granite.  There  Is  a convent  of  C^qni- 
chluf.  with  a good  library.  The  valley  of  Art  is  very 
pictureeque  and  interesting,  from  Its  position  among 
the  highest  mountains  of  breccia  any  where  to  be  met 
with. 

ARTA,  a town  of  Spain,  island  of  Majorca,  on  its 
N.  W.  angle.  I'aiK  Pera.  where  there  is  a small  fort, 
d-'pends  on  It.  Pop.  8,000.  Us  lerritnry.  which  is  very 
fruitful,  produces  cotton,  and  hat  mlll-itone  quarries. 

Aava.  a town  of  Turkey  in  Kurnpe.  Albania,  on  the 
Arta,  about  7 m.  above  where  It  falls  into  tho  guiph  of 
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that  name.  It  Is  a place  of  cnnsiderahic  site  and  trade. 
When  visited  by  Dr.  IbdlaTHl,  In  IHI  J.  it  contained  « 
mfvsqiies,  a largt*  cathctlral.  and  a great  number  of  (*reek 
churches,  and  was  supposs-d  to  have  a (Hvpulation  of  about 
6.000.  It  Buflbnyl  severely  during  tbe  Greek  Insurrec- 
tion; and  Lieut.  Wolfe,  by  whom  it  was  visited  in  1830, 
says  that,  In  many  places,  masses  of  ruins  impeded  the 
passage  nf  the  streets,  and  that  an  aspect  of  rlriolation 
and  misery  hung  over  it.  We  understand,  however,  that 
it  has  begun  to  improve.  Its  population  was  estimated 
by  Mr.  Wolfe  at  7,000.  at  a maximum.  It  Is  governed 
by  a bey,  under  the  pacha  of  Yannina,  and  Is  the  seat  of 
a Gree&  bishop.  It  hat  manufartures  of  cottons,  wool- 
lens. and  leather.  Tlie  Hoccatas,  or  sh.nggy  rapivte* 
made  here,  are  r»*ckoned  very  superior,  h'mbroiderr  is 
said  to  be  brought  to  considerable  perfection  ; and  all 
articles  nf  dress  from  Arta  are  highiv  prised.  Each 
trade  has  its  separate  street  or  bazar;  onl.  bv  a judici- 
ous regulation,  nutciiers  are  obliged  to  kill,  and  s<4l  their 
meat  outside  the  town.  The  market  it  atmndantly  sup- 
plied with  fruit  and  vegetables-  There  i*  a curious 
Venetian  bridge  over  th«  river,  consisting  of  one  laigu 
and  several  very  small  arrhei. 

There  ran  l>e  no  doubt  that  Arta  ncctipics  the  site  of 
the  ancient  .Imbracta.  Traces  nf  the  ancient  walls  may 
be  seen  In  many  places,  Init  especially  under  the  more 
modem  n*main*  of  the  ruined  rattle:  the  stone*  con- 
sist of  vast  c^nailrangul.'ir  bincks.  so  admirably  fitted  that 
it  if  with  difficulty  the  point  of  a penknife  can  be  in- 
serted between  them  : — no  mortar  seems  to  have  been 
used  in  their  construction.  There  Is  here,  also,  the  ruins 
of  a convent,  built  in  848.  now  converted  into  a raravon- 
sera.  ( Hidlami't  TraveU  in  Aibania,  Sfc.,  p.  83.  4to  ed.  ; 
fyo(fe's  ObMcrwaiiotu  on  thr  Gnlph  qfArta,  JomnuU  stftke 
Gcogr.  SoriWy,  vol.  ill.  p.77.) 

Aaxa  (fJi'iPii  or),  the  Sittut  Amifraein$  of  the  an- 
cients. is  a deep  inlet  or  guiph  of  the  Ionian  Sea.  be- 
tween the  Turkish  province  of  Albania  and  the  N.  W, 
part  of  the  new  kJngaom  of  Grees'e.  The  entrance  to  it, 

. DKween  Prevesa  on  the  N.  and  the  fort  of  La  Punta  on 
the  S.,  is  only  7(8i  yards  across.  The  fort  now  mentioned 
is  built  At  the  extremity  of  a low,  narrow,  longue  of  land, 
cvdebrated  in  history  as  the  Promontory  qf  Actium. 
Outside  the  entrance  is  a bar.  composed  of  gravel,  coarse 
sand,  and  sea-weed,  with  15  feet  water  when  shallowest. 
On  entering  the  <;ulph.  we  first  come  to  what  is  called 
the  Ray  of  Prevesa,  occup,vlng  the  space  between  the 
mcHith  of  the  Guiph  and  Gapes  t.a  Scorn  on  the  S.  and 
M.x<lonna  on  the  .S.,  and  it  It  only  after  pasting  these 
headlands  that  the  Guiph  pniperly  opens.  It  I*  a noble 
shtx't  of  water:  It*  extrcmie  length  from  W.  to  K.,  in- 
cluding the  Hay  of  PrercM.  it  about  35  m.,  and  its  greatest 
br**.idth  alKitu  in  rn. ; but  in  several  placet  it  ti  a good 
deal  narrower:  the  depth  v.-iries  fmm  IS  and  14  to  36 
r.vthoms.  The  S.  shore  consists  of  high  land,  with  bold 
promontories,  clothed  with  rich  and  extensive  woods; 
the  N.  shore  it  for  the  most  part  low.  and  has  eu* 
eroaciwd  eonsiderably  on  the  water.  Part  of  tbe  vast 
eitain  of  Pindus  Is  seen  from  the  Guiph.  It  has  l>eeti 
long  celcbraletl  for  the  variety  and  excellence  of  its  fish: 
red  and  grey  mullet  are  the  most  alHindonl  : ami  there 
are  plentv  of  soles,  eels,  prawns,  Ac. : sardine  tiihing  it 
oxietisiveiy  carried  on. 

Thx  entrance  to  the  Guiph  of  Arta  was  the  scene  of 
one  of  the  most  memorable  and  important  conHirts  re- 
corded In  Idstory.  The  battle  of  Actium.  which  decided 
the  fate  nf  Augustus  and  Mark  Antony,  and  of  the 
Roman  world,  was  fought  off  the  promontory  of  that 
name,  at  the  sotithem  entrance  to  the  Guiph.  anno  a.r.  39. 
The  exact  space  occupied  by  the  hostile  fleet*  bo*  been 
disputed.  Most  probably  the  battle  raged  all  round 
the  promontory,  nut  principally  on  it*  W.  tide,  nr  in 
what  is  now  called  the  narbour  of  Prevesa,  and  tiie  con- 
tigiKHis  sea.  (See  the  authorities  cited  in  the  jircTlaus 
article,  Ferfutou's  History  cf  tbe  Foman  Brjutbiie, 
cop.  .V. ; Pisitarck'$  IMr  qf  Mark  Antony,  i(C.) 

AUTAGONA,  a walled  town  of  Spain.  Navarre,  I.S 
m.  8.  Pani^>cluna.  Pop.  3.(KXi. 

AUTAKI,  a small  sea-port  town  of  Turkey  in  Asi.x. 
on  the  S.W.  roast  of  the  peninsula  of  Crticus  (whi<h 
see).  Sea  of  Marmara,  78  m.  W.  S.W.  C'onstaiuinoplc. 
It  has  a convenient  anchorage. 

ARTRRN,  a town  of  Prussian  .Saxony,  reg.  Merse- 
burg. on  the  Unstrut,  36  m.  W.  by  S.  Halle.  Pop.  3,4CO. 
It  has  a castle,  a hrinc-ipring.  and  a distillery. 

ARTHUR’S  SE.AT.  a hill  in  the  imraeiliate  vicinity 
of  Edinburgh,  on  Uto  S.  P..  side  of  the  city.  riting833 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Us  ascent  from  the  latter 
is  gradual  and  casr  ; hut  on  the  side  towards  thr  rilv.  It 
rise*  af)ruptly,  ana.  In  )>arts,  almost  perpendicularly,  from 
the  low  grounds.  On  the  S.  tide  of  the  hill,  altove  the 
focjtpath  leading  from  Edinburgh  to  Duddingstune.  is  a 
tuiH.-rb  range  m porphyritlc  grecnitone  columns,  from  ■'•A 
tu  60  fet't  high.  Tiie  part  of  the  hill  nearest  HnlyrvKKi 
House  is  called  Sidisi’ury  Oogs, ami. till  within  these  few 
years,  its  nuarrici  furniihed  most  )art  of  the  paving 
stones  uteu  In  Ljudou.  Tbe  view  from  the  top  of 
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Arthur*!  Seat  ii  ono  of  the  mo$t  dlTerrifled  anJ  fine 
In  the  ernnlre. 

AUUDV,  a town  of  France,  dep.  BaiicB  Pyron6c!, 
rap.  rant.,  nn  the  Omcau,  I'i  S.  E.  Oloron.  Pop.  I,7'i6. 
It  i!  the  centre  nf  an  active  and  conaldcrablo  commerce 
with  the  nrl^'hbourlng  valley!. 

ARUNDEL,  aburgh,  m.  town.  azKl  pa.  of  England, 
CO.  of  Sussex,  on  the  N.  banli  of  the  Arun,  about  34  to. 
frooi  its  eintMMichure,  !t5  m.  S.S.W.  London.  Pop.  2.H03. 
'ITie  town  li  pretty  well  built,  attd  ha!  a thriving  appear* 
aitce.  It  derives  it!  rnllre  couiequenci*  from  It!  being 
hnmedi^Uely  contiguous  to  Arundel  Castle,  formerly  a 
!trung  fortress,  now  the  mamldcent  barunial  residence 
of  the  Duhes  nf  Norfolk,  having  been  rebuilt  at  a great 
ex|M*nce  bv  the  late  Duke.  The  posseasor  of  this  castio 
enjoys,  without  further  creation,  the  dignity  of  earl. 
Previously  to  the  Hefortn  Act,  Arundel  rt'turoed  two 
members  to  the  IL  of  C.,  the  right  of  voting  being  vested 
in  the  Inhaiiitanl!  paying  scot  and  loti  ^ut  since  the 
Heform  Act  it  only  return!  one  member.  Constituency, 
33d.  The  Arun,  which  Is  hero  crossed  by  a neat 
bridge,  is  navigable  thus  far ; and  is  Joined  by  canal! 
with  the  Thainci  ou  the  one  bjuid,  and  Cbicbester  bar^ 
bour  on  the  other. 

AKVKKT,  a town  of  France,  dep.  Charente  Inf^' 
rieiire,  S-t  m.W.  Saintes.  Pop.  2,3ti0.  It  It  tbo  chief  place 
of  the  peninsula  of  I he  same  name  0>nncd  by  tbc  Glroode, 
the  Scudre,  and  tJie  loa.  It  has  a cimildenible  trade  in 
wine,  and  fri>sh  and  salt  fish,  particularly  sardines. 

AUZAMAS.  a town  of  Hussia  In  Europe,  gov.  Nljnl 
Kor^nMl,  cap.  district,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Cboka 
and  Tioncha,  C2  m.  8.  Ntjnt  Novgorod.  Pop.  K.OUO.  It 
is  old  and  tll.buiU  { has  23  churches  and  2 convents,  with 
soap-works,  tanneries,  print-works,  iron-foundries,  Ac. 
It  has  two  great  annual  Coirs. 

AKZANNO,  a town  of  France,  dep.  Flnlsterre,  cap. 
cant.,  arond.  (juimperie.  Fop.  1. 307. 

AKZANU,  a village  of  Naples,  in  the  immediate 
ncighbourho^  of  the  capital.  Pup.  4,500.  It  has  nu- 
rouruus  villas  ; and  flax  and  hemp  are  largely  produced 
in  its  environs. 

ARZKW  (an.  Arimaria),  a sea-port  town  of  Algiers, 
prov.  TIerosen,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sigg,  30  m.  N.  N.  E. 
Uraa,  lat  35°  4-V  N.,  long.  4°  M'  K.  The  bay  is  small, 
but,  though  opsm  to  winds  from  the  R.  and  N.E.,  tt  is  the 
best  on  this  nart  of  the  coast.  The  modem  town, 
which  is  ill  built  and  inconsiderable,  occupies  the  site 
of  the  ancient  Arsenaria : fragments  of  columns,  inscrip- 
tions, cisterns,  and  other  remains  of  the  aivcicfit  city, 
being  scattered  all  round.  Com  and  salt  are  both  ex- 
ported. The  latter  U obtained  ftrom  the  salt  pits  of 
Arsew,  about  5 m.  inland. 

AKZICiNANO,  a town  of  Austrian  Italy,  10  m.  W. 
Vicenza.  Pop.  4,000.  it  is  situated  In  an  agreeable 
plain,  surrounded  with  cultivated  htlls ; and  has  matures 
of  silk,  fabrics  of  cloth,  dye-works,  and  brick-works.  Its 
territory  produces  good  wine,  and  has  two  coal-mbtes. 

ASAPH  <8T.),  a city  of  N.  Wales,  co.  FUnt,  IH5m. 
K.W.  lamdon,  5 m.  N.  Denbigh,  finely  situated  to  the 
Vale  of  Clwyd,  on  an  eminence  on  the  banks  of  the  Elwy, 
near  its  confluence  with  the  Clwyd,  over  both  of  whh± 
It  has  bridges.  Pup.  of  parish  .t,]44,  of  dtyS.UOO?  It 
CDOslsts  principally  of  a single  street : and  is  remarkable 
only  as  being  the  scat  of  a bishopric,  worth  6,3U(g.  a 
year.  The  cathedral,  a plain  building,  was  erected 
towards  the  end  of  the  15th  century,  but  has  sluce  un- 
dergone many  repairs:  it  U not  used  for  public  worship ; 
the  parish  churen,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  town,  being 
uproprlatod  to  that  purpose.  Drs.  Barrow  (uncle  to 
toe  fiimous  Pr.  Isaac  Barrow),  Beveridge,  Tanner, 
Horsley.  Ac.,  have  been  bishops  of  this  see  ; and  in  the 
cathedral  is  a handsome  monument,  erected  in  182b,  In 
memory  of  the  celi>bratcd  Dean  Shipley.  It  has  a free 
grammar-school,  endowed  by  Bishop  B^eridge  ; and  an 
almsboitse.  fur  8 poor  widows,  endowed  by  Bishop  Bar- 
row.  It  unites  with  the  ocher  boroughs  of  this  co.  in 
returning  a m.  to  the  H.  of  C. 

ASAKO,  a town  of  Sicily,  prov.  Catania,  9 m.  8.  Ni- 
cosia. Pop.  8,000. 

ASCALON,  an  axvcient  sea-port  town  of  Palestine. 
15  m.  N.  Gasa,  and  45  m.  E.S.K.  Jerusalem,  lat.  31°  dO* 
N.,  long.  34°  33'  E.  'I'here  is  not  a tingle  Inhabitant 
within  Che  old  walls,  which  are  still  standing ; but  a 
modem  suburban  village,  called  Scalooa,  from  the  an- 
cient name,  has  a pop.  of  800  or  4(X),  and  is  frequented 
by  the  small  vessels  trading  to  this  coast. 

The  ruins  present  a strange  mixture  uf  Syrian.  Greek, 
and  Gothic  remains.  There  are  also  the  remains  of  a 

pie,  sup* 

_ . looM  by 

llcrndotus  (I.  4 105.},  or  a Greek  edifice  raised  In  imi- 
tatinn  of  it. 

Ascalon  is  cxcecdintrly  anricut.  Before  the  cstAbllsh- 
ment  of  the  Israelites  in  Palestine,  it  was  ono  of  tbc 
lordships  of  the  Phlltstines.  Subsequently,  it  became 
one  of  the  ports  belonging  to  the  inbe  of  JiHiah  ; and, 
ou  the  downfall  of  the  Jewisli  kingdom,  it  fell  to  the 
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Roman  amphitheatre,  and  the  columns  of  a temple,  sup 
posed  to  he  that  of  the  Syrian  Vi'iius,  mentioned 


king  of  Assyria.  It  afrerwnrdt  formed  part  of  the  Per« 
lian  empire,  then  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Ptolemies  ; and, 
on  the  subversion  of  the  latter  in  the  last  century  n.c., 
it  was  subjected  to  the  dominion  nf  Rome.  It  was  a 
bishop's  see  in  the  first  agi-s  of  Christianity  } was  con- 
quered by  the  Saracens  at  the  commencement  of  their 
conquests,  and  Itccame  the  scene  of  more  than  one  b^ile 
during  the  time  of  the  Crusades.  It  was  one  of  tlia 
strongholds  of  Ute  W.  Christians  ( but  Saladin,  on  gain- 
ing possession  of  the  town,  destroyed  its  works.  It 
has  since  continued  in  a state  of  decay : the  prophecy  of 
Zachariah,  “ Asqglun  shall  not  be  inhabitM,*’  and  that 
of  Kzekiel,  *'  It  shall  be  a desolation,"  are  now  actnaUj 
fulfilled. 

Ascalon  stands  at  the  mouth  of  a stream  (the  Sorek), 
where  the  accumulation  of  soil  is  to  great,  that  the  ruins 
arc  every  day  removing  Dutber  from  the  sea.  ( f'tAttfm, 
ii.  2^3.  : fiitiinson,  i.  Si.) 

A.SCENSION,  an  island  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  be- 
twreu  Africa  and  Brazil,  about  dm.  in  leivgth  by  about  6 
in  breadth,  its  fort  being  In  lat.  7°  *20'  N..  long.  14°  34' 
W.  it  is  of  volcanic  formation,  and  000  of  its  bills,  of 
tufous  limestone,  rises  to  the  height  of  above  2,800 
feet.  It  has  a bleak  and  barren  appearance ; and  waa 
uninhabited  till  the  imprisonment  of  Napoleon  at  St. 
Helena,  when  it  was  garrisoned  by  a small  HritUh  force, 
through  whose  excrUoni  it  has  been  partly  culUvatra 
and  wonderfUMr  improved.  Springs  of  (resb  water  Imve 
been  discovered.  Vast  numbers  of  turtle  are  taken  on 
its  shores.  The  climate  Is  remarkably  bealthr,  and  the 
anchorage,  though  open,  is  said  to  be  good.  The  object 
in  occufKing  It  is  that  it  mav  serve  as  a de^v>t  for  storea, 
and  a place  for  watering  snipe  cruising  on  the  coast  of 
Brazil,  or  in  the  S.  Atlantic  Ocean.  Its  name  Is  derived 
from  its  having  been  discovered  on  Ascension-day,  the 
30tb  of  May,  IMl,  by  a Spanish  navigator  in  the  servica 
of  PortugaL 

ASClL  a town  and  lordship,  K.W.  frontier  of  Bo- 
hemia, circle  Elnbogen,  14  m.  N.W.  Eger.  The  town 
has  2,500.  and  the  lordship,  which  belongs  to  the  famUy 
of  ZitdlwiU,  above  fi,(XX)  inhabitants. 

ASCHAFFEKBURG,  acityof  Bavaria, circ.  Lower 
Hayne,  on  a bill,  on  the  Mai^,  which  is  here  crossed  by 
a stone  bridge,  38  m.  N.  W.  Wurtzburg,  Pop.  7,000. 
The  town  is  Todiffereiuly  built,  and  the  streets  are  nar- 
row and  crooked.  It  has.  however,  a fine  palace,  for- 
merly occupied  by  the  electors  of  Mayence,  to  which 
magnificent  gardens  are  attached.  U has  also  an  old 
Gothic  church,  eontalning  the  tombs  of  its  princes,  a 
town-bail,  Ac.  t with  a lyceum,  a gymnasium,  an  ooderi- 
astical  seminary,  a school  desigu,  a public  library,  a 
collection  of  {detures,  Ac.  It  manufocturca  tinted 
papers,  and  has  a good  deal  of  trade  In  timber,  wine,  to<^ 
baoco,  Ac. 

ASCHEBSLEBEN,  a town  of  the  Prussian  states, 
prov.  Saxony,  reg.  Mo^eburg,  at  the  confluence  of  tba 
Fine  and  the  Wipper,  14  m.  E.  8.  E.  Quedllnburg.  Pup. 
9,730.  It  has  five  Protestant  churches,  1 Catb.  do.,  a 
synagogue,  a gymnasium,  2 hospitals,  Ac. ; and  very 
cousld«'rable  manufactures  of  wouUra  and  lioen  stuflk,  and 
eartbeuwsre. 

ASCOLI,  a town  of  Italy,  States  of  the  Chorch,  cap. 
deleg.  same  name,  on  the  angle  formed  by  the  Junc- 
tion of  Che  Castellano  with  the  Trouto,  15  m.  above 
where  the  latter  falls  into  the  Adriatic,  lat.  42°  51'  34" 
N.,  long.  13°  25' 15"  B.  Pop.  It  U a weU-bullt, 

handsome  town;  has  a cathedral  and  numerous  churches, 
many  of  which  are  ornamented  with  valuable  palntlugs 
by  native  artists.  'The  church  of  St.  Gregorio  Uagno 
consists  principally  of  the  remains  of  a Roman  temple. 
Uf  modem  bulldingt,  the  principal  Is  the  Paiavu  ifss- 
%tanaie,  containing  a museum,  a library,  and  a theatre  i 
there  is  also  the  ^oce  of  the  governor,  and  numeroua 
palaces  belonging  to  resident  nobles.  Ascoll  is  a iron. 
tier  town,  on  the  ride  of  Naples,  and  is  a place  of  tome 
strength,  being  surrounded  by  old  walls  axM  towers,  and 
fUrnUhed  with  a citadel.  Its  harbour,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Tranto,  is  a good  deal  frequented  by  coasters,  and 
Is  defended  by  two  small  forts. 

Ascoli,  the  Ascutum  Pircsiinn  of  the  Romans,  Is  one 
of  the  movt  ancient  of  the  Italian  towns.  It  is  d^ribed 
by  Strabo  as  a place  of  great  strength,  surrounded  Ly 
walls  and  Inaccessible  brights.  It  was  the  first  dty  to 
declare  a^nsC  the  Homans  when  the  Social  War  broke 
out  { ana.  In  the  course  of  that  war,  it  sustained  4 luug 


and  memorable  siege  against  Pompey  \ by  whom,  how- 
ever, it  waa  Anally  - •-  - * 


taken.  {Cramer'g  Amc.  I 


ASCOLI  DI  SATRIANO  (an.  Agcuhtm  Apuium), 
a town  of  Kwles,  prov.  CapitanaU,  13  m.  E.  8.  Ho- 
vlno.  Pop.  b,0U).  It  is  situated  on  a hill ; hM  a floe 
cathedral,  a diocesan  seminary,  an  hospital,  and  some 
convents. 

, This  town  is  very  ancients  It  waa  under  its  walls 
that  Pyrrhus  encountered  the  Roman  leglona  for  the 
second  time,  with  no  deciiivc  Advantage  on  either  side.  It 
WHS  almoit  entirely  dcrirnyed  by  an  earthquake  In  14i0« 
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A8DOUD,  (tho  AikdodoT  Srrlf^re,  ami  of  the 

Greeks, ) a Ma*port  town  of  Pale«tin«*,  on  the  coast  of  the 
Mediterranean.  Lat.  31*^  4V  N..  long.  34“  37'  K.,  m. 
W.  Jerusalem,  and  II  N.R.  AtcaJon,  on  the  summit  of  a 
xraisr  hill,  surrounded  by  Iuxuri.int  nasturc->groumls. 
Its  present  pop.  is  tery  limited,  probably  n<»t  more  than 
XKJ  or  300.  It  has  oo  ruins;  and  would  l>e  unworthy 
of  notice,  were  It  not  for  the  figure  It  makes  in  sarretl  his- 
tory. It  was  one  of  the  fire  lonlshlpi  of  the  I’hlUstlneS 
(I'hcenicians) ; and  thither  the  Ark  of  the  (ToTeiuint  was 
brvHight  when  that  people  took  it  from  the  Jews,  (i  Sara. 
V.  1.)  It  mar  be  gaihercd.  generally,  that  the  Philistine 

riwer  yielded  to  the  arm  of  David  (*i  Sam.  ▼.  VJ.  ft  tfq-, 
CUiron.  xriii.  I.);  and  it  Is  pnd>ablc  th.'vt  AshJod  hir- 
came  Uien  a Jewish  town.  If  this,  howerer,  were  the 
ease,  it  did  not  renvaln  so ; for.  'iuo  years  later,  the  de- 
struction of  the  walls  nf  Ashilod  is  r<^koii<^l  among  the 
triumphs  of  L'lzlah  over  the  I*hillillm*s.  ('1  Chrun.  xxrl. 
6 ) It  appears  to  hare  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  .\s- 
Syrians  soon  aAw  this  , and  subsequently,  M'cording  to 
Herodotus  (11.  j 137.).  stood  a siege  of  » years  hy 
the  Rgyi>tians.  under  Psarom«  tirus.  It  is  n<*t  afterwards 
heard  of  as  a place  of  lmportancs>.  The  existing  village 
is  celebrated  only  for  the  number  of  scorpions  (hat  Infest 
it.  'Pie  water  upon  this  part  of  the  coast  is  shallow,  and 
the  land  perceptibly  gaining  on  tho  sea.  ( Vulnty,  tl.  ; 
Hvbimom,  j.  *il.) 

ASUAf^EK.  an  extensive  native  klngilom  of  W. 
Africa.  Irlng  along  the  Gold  Coast  of  (iiiiuea  ; cxten<ling 
from  4“  *37'  to  I0^  N.  lat..  and  from  4^4S*  W.  to  I®  10' 
K.  long.,  being  about  SHd  m.  in  length  and  as  many  iu 
breadth.  It  may  contain  about  7n,0ti0  sq.  m. 

Phytical  Featurr*  n/  the  CoutUty \totaUaint  amd 

Piaint.  — This  Is  a mountainous  country,  though  it  has 
few  eminences  very  abrupt  or  precipitous.  None  of  the 
mountains  approach  the  snow  line,  being,  like  those  of 
Africa  In  general,  more  remarkable  for  brcaiUh  and  ex- 
tent than  for  bright.  With  regard  to  comjNisitloo.  all 
the  species  ol  granite,  qiurts,  and  slate  are  met  with, 
but  tnere  U an  almrwt  total  al>«ence  of  ralcnremis  stone. 
There  are  some  small  tracts  of  lerol  Und  on  the  E.  and 
W.;  and  tho  whole  country  S.  of  74^  or  K'’  lal.  Is  a 
large  plain,  terminated  on  the  N.  W.  by  a miwinlalnous 
Country,  called,  from  tho  nature  of  it*  siirfare.  Koso  •, 
and  on  tin?  N.  E.  by  the  sandy  «lrsrrt  of  IJhofan.  {Isert, 
Foy.  Ouin.  249.  : Dotidtlck,  103,  Ac.  ; Duputs,  par.  ii. 
SO.  Ac.  ; Capt.  Ad<tmt’$  Hemarkt,  170.) 

Ofid  Lakes.  — Though  not  lying  In  the  basin  of 
any  one  of  the  first-class  African  rivers,  few  coiintrlci 
are  iictter  watered.  Along  the  coast  are  found  the  em- 
bouchures of  several  respectable  streams,  the  various 
affluents  of  which  Intersect  the  country  In  every  direc- 
tion. The  Asslnoc.  a large  river,  is  usually  rc^cknned 
the  line  of  demarcation  between  the  Gold  and  Ivory 
Coast ; and  forms,  fur  s<»me  miles  from  Its  mouth,  the  \V . 
limit  of  Ashantee.  The  Volta,  or  Asweda,  the  largest 
of  the  .4shantce  rlrers,  runs  Into  the  sea  in  3CK  E.  long. : 
Its  length  is  estimated  at  about  4U()  m.  There  arc  several 
lakes  which,  lo  the  summer  season,  frequently  uverfiow 
their  banks. 

C/imafe Soil  and  Natural  Products.— T\\e  beat  and 

lns.xlubiity  of  the  climate  of  Guinea  are  proverbial,  but 
both  appear  to  be  cxaggeraletl.  It  seems  to  be  now  ad- 
mitted that  countries  uu Jer  and  near  the  Keuator  are  less 
hot  than  thoao  under  andrtcarthe  Tropics,  the  annua)  mo- 
tion of  the  earth  keening  Uie  Utter  regions  for  a much 
longer  period  vertically  benoaili  the  sun.  From  this 
cause,  therefore,  the  heat  of  Aslisntcc  might  be  expected 
to  bo  lets  than  that  of  countries  151®  or  IS®  farther  N. 
The  accumulation  of  water  serves  alio  to  low  or  the 
general  temperature,  and.  upon  the  whole,  though  during 
6 months,  or  from  October  to  March,  the  heat  is  ex- 
tremely violent,  during  the  other  half  year  it  Is  so  far 
from  being  inconvenient,  that  fires  and  warm  clothing 
are  frequently  deslrahie,  The  nights  (alw.iys  nearly  of 
the  same  length)  are  cold,  even  during  the  hot  months, 
and.  In  a night-iialt  in  a forest,  a blazo  is  as  necessary 
against  the  cold  heavy  dews  as  against  the  ferocious 
beasts.  { Butman,  *J0.\  Ilarbot,  l'J.3.  HM.;  Hutton,  142.; 
Adams, nA.)  The  coast  Is.  however,  extremely  un- 
healthy, especially  to  Kuroi>eans.  Bosm.nn  (90.  92.) 
ascribv**  this  parlly^o  the  «r<»rcning  dsy*  fidlowod  by  chill- 
ing nights,  but  more  to  a sulphureous  mist  (app,-vrenlly  a 
sjfccies  of  miasma)  which  rises  from  the  valleys  and  the 
n«‘ighbourhood  of  rivers  every  morning,  especiidlr  during 
the  rainy  season.  Poor  food,  b.td  accommodation,  and 
exposure  to  the  night  air,  add  to  these  evils,  which  are 
still  fsrther  incrcastal  bra  want  of  regularity  In  living 
among  both  natives  and  Europeans;  hut.  after  all.  the 
climate  of  this  coast  is  not  worse  than  that  of  most  others 
slmllvly  sltuatiMl,  and  much  sup«*rior  to  that  of  W. 
Africa  farilier  N.,  or  to  that  of  Guiana.  In  the  same  lat., 

« Kntur  b (he  geeWTtr  tfvm  tag  s nMOtnUln,  tn  ibe  Ungvig*  of  the 
Mwuttnre*.  rVeivtf,  Affrndir. 

t TIkM  crawiom,  callsd  l>s  mo  mUvm  I'ntta  ind  Voune,  do  twa 
m lUl  at  RaootaOi.  (*.  V73  - 27C>.)  Thrj  ditfkv  In 

■sea;  KSpictt,  astlw  stse  of  dw  bead,  Miwt  sfUufttf,  Ac  bam  the 
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on  the  other  shlc  of  the  Atlantic.  Tlir  interior,  thoogh 
cuvertMl  with  dense  forest*,  oimI  rontequenilj  cxpt>s<>d  to 
llie  eflects  of  vcgvtatde  th'curaposUion  unihT  a verticat 
sun,  eiijop  a comparatively  salubriou*  atrmwphere  ; and 
Isert  (u.2'»i4.)  recoromeiKU  Uie  erection  of  hospitals,  in 
the  inland  part*,  for  tlie  benefit  of  siilThrers  from  tba 
Euro}>e.in  forts  on  the  coast.  The  air  Is  usually  calm, 
except  in  the  cases  of  tornadoes,  and  the  wind  from  llta 
desert,  colleii  ilarmatun.  The  former,  however,  arn 
pretty  frequent,  and,  Iu  the  dry  season,  partirularly  an- 
noying, from  being  followiat  by  violent  cold  rains,  'i'he 
Harm.attan  is  mostly  exiicrieno-ii  between  the  cod  of 
Derrmbcr  aixl  the  lM-k;innliu  of  February.  It  lias  a 
.S.E.  or  an  E.N.F..  direction  ; is  perfectly  dry,  extremely 
cold,  and  loaded  with  an  Impalpatde  powder,  sufficienily 
thick  to  obscure  the  son  at  noon.  It  is  exceedingly  de- 
structive ; Its  dryness  being  such  that  it  absorbs  the 
moisture  from  every  thing  with  which  it  comes  in  con- 
tact ; o|>ening  the  seams  of  shl|>s,  tbe  joints  of  floorings, 
and  destroying  all  animal  and  vegetable  life  opposed  to  its 
unmltlgaCfd  violence.  Il  U,  In  (act,  a co/d  simoom  (see 
Ama»(.v:,  drir«l  in  passing  over  the  ^cat  desert. and  sub- 
sequently cooled  In  rrossliig  tho  high  mountains  S.  of  llt« 
Niger.  It  blows  usually  for  two  or  thri>c  days, but  occa- 
sioiwliy  fur  a fortnight  at  a time,  and  with  much  force. 
Like  other  tropical  eounlries,  Ashaott^  has  its  dry  and 
rainy  seasons,  or  rather  two  rainy  and  one  dry  season  Iu 
each  year.  The  first  rslnt,  ushered  In  by  violent  torna- 
does, occur  about  tho  latter  end  of  May  or  tho  ta'gimiing 
of  Juno  ; being  followed  by  fojn  and  hazy  weather,  ex- 
tremely pernicious  and  particularly  powerful  in  July  and 
August.  Tile  second  raius  come  on  lu  October,  oikI 
tiieoce  till  April  is  tiie  dry  and  hut  season.  The  range 
of  tho  thcrmoim'tcr  in  IhI?,  at  2 p.  M.,  was  between 
(Jan.  2.)  and  714®  (Oct.  12,):  this  was  at  Cooinassie, 
among  the  mountains.  In  a sandy  plain,  near  tbe  mouth 
of  tbe  Volta,  Isert  {t>btcr.  Met.  2.3.)  ouce  taw  it  rise  to 
the  extraordinary  height  of  130*“;  but  even  there  the 
average,  at  1 i*.  m..  was  not  more  than  7^.  (Bosmam,  9 ( 
—99.;  Rarbot,  191—194.;  Isert,  2-'d.;  and  06scr.  3drt. 
passim  Baicditcli,  313.  497.;  Adams,  43.  164— iui.; 
Hutiim,  3Hg. ; Dupuis,  i. 

A small  part  of  the  roast,  towards  the  E.  and  W. 
boundari(*s.  Is  sandy,  but  the  greater  porthm,  and  all  the 
Interior,  is  an  argillnce«m»  and  alluminous  soil,  mixed 
with  a rich  lilock  earth.  Tiiis,  with  the  abundance  of 
water,  rendi-rs  the  country  extremely  fertile.  From  7|® 
N.  lat.  down  to  the  water's  edge,  Ashantee  presvnU  a 
solid  mass  of  foreit.  exte(Hiing  E.  and  W.  from  die 
V'olta  to  the  Assinee  rivers.  (Dstpais,  par.  li.  29.)  Tbe 
trees  have  all  the  stupendous  characteristics  which  mark 
African  vegetation,  out  arc  strikingiy  different  on  the 
coa«t  and  in  the  interior.  Near  the  son  tluurishes  the 
gigantic  boabab  {AdaHsonia  dipilata),  tho  cactus  (pro- 
bably ioCrudured  from  America),  the  mangrove  (aAi« 
zofthora  tmanplc).  various  six-cies  of  palm,  the  cotton, 
and  other  large  trees,  mixed  with  a wild  entanglement 
of  thorny  busii,  itself  growing  to  a size  inconceivable  to 
a European.  {Isert,  9A.  lUI.  140.  Ac.;  Barbot,  20.3.) 
AtKHit  IS  m.  Inland,  on  reaching  the  summit  of  the  first 
mountains,  the  boabab  disappears,  but  a tree  equal  in 
magnitude  supplies  its  place  {Isert.  2S-3.) ; the  mangrove 
also  vanishes,  atwl  palms  Iwcoine  very  scarce,  cxre^  the 
uliferous  ( A'/iTii  fumccMsis),  and  tbe  vlolfcrous  \Pkac- 
nix).  Instead  of  these  appear  many  peculiar  species, 
among  which  is  one  tail  tree  of  great  elegance,  bearing 
flowers  like  the  tulip  ; a new  kind  of  aloe  and  citron  ; 
and,  in  a word,  a witolo  forest  of  trees  unknown  else- 
where. ( /i,  r/.  244  — 247.) 

N.  of  7|  or  1$“  lat.,  trees  and  shrubs  appear  only  in 
widely  disUnt  |mtcli<*s,  the  lands  are  coverra  with  jungle 
and  (juinra  grass,  which  grows  to  an  enormous  height 
and  thickness ; and  which,  iwing  fired,  is  used  by  the 
natives  to  manure  their  plantations.  {Dupuis,  par.  II. 
^34.)  I'hc  sugar-cane  grows  wild;  and  the  country 
produces,  besides,  tobacco,  maize,  dhourra.  millet,  yams, 
rice,  potatoes,  and  all  the  alimentary  plants,  in  the  utmost 
profiihlun.  Of  fruits  the  list  is  interminable  ; including 
the  pine-anplr,  orange,  banana,  ciKoa,  fig.  papay,  and 
in  short  all  that  are  produced  iu  any  part  of  the  world 
between  the  Tropics.  Of  gums  and  aromatic  plants  the 
list  Is  very  great;  as  is  likewise  that  of  dye  and  hard 
woods.  The  exuberant  abundance  of  aloes,  bjusams  ylito- 
Tiosee  SMperbtc),  tuberoses,  lilies,  atui  amaranths,  gives 
to  tile  flora  of  Ashantee  a splendour  and  magnlficctvce 
nowhere  excelled,  and  hut  rarely  eqiudled.  (Atsasms, 
xlv.267.  2K9.  ; Barbot,  190—2U3. ; Isert,  HB.  139.  IBS. 
2i;3.  ; Adams,  172.) 

I'he  animals  are  as  various  and  numerous  as  the 
pbmiv.  Elenhanls,  rhinoceroses.  giraflbsf/Japwss.  I.  .33.), 
imflkloes,  deer,  antelopes,  slocnst,  civet  cats,  apes, 
monkeys,  baboons,  poreuplnes,  aud  goats,  are  among  tbe 

TsfUlcrsds  of  AmMrs,  NX  their  hshU*  sreidMUlnl,  snd,  wnlow 

wll^l  and  ffTStuhoas  drvrpUon  Iw  uipp>a*<t  in  saUum  nf  dcavrvvd^ 

hiah  rrrdit,  thrir  valwm.v  in  n<l>  ;wrt  caT  Afitra  ronnot  be  qatatiutMO. 
(Xw  fliuiiwfi.  237.  i Uatbd,  2l|. ; Pa^au,  i-  >i.) 
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harmlris  kImU ; Hons  {Dwpuh,\.  24.  49.  tl^fri. 
Iropiirilf,  )arknllf,  wnlrn,  wild  tx>ani,  and  wild  r;«t«, 
amuDK  thn<c  of  a feroclnns  tort.  Tho  rlreri  nwami  wiih 
hippopotami  and  alligatora  of  soTeral  (ome  of 

which  are  eaten  by  the  nolivet.  A aigantic  rot,  an 
odorifcroui  mouse,  and  a small  animal  callM  ammpo 
{man-ctUer)t  which  digs  up  and  devours  dead  botlies. 
teem  to  be  peculiar  to  Ashamoc.  The  domestic  animals 
are  the  same  as  those  of  Europe,  but  the  horse  is  scarce, 
and  of  a bad  breed,  and  the  sheep  peculiar  In  form, 
ncptlles  arc  prodigiously  numerous : serpents  of  ervry 
site,  from  the  enormous  boa  to  a frightfully  venomous 
creature,  scarcely  a yard  long,  Infest  not  only  the  woods 
and  long  grass,  Imt  the  dwellingt  of  the  natives,  and  the 
forts  of  the  Europeans.  Scorpions  (sometinu'S  as  big  as 
a small  lobster)  and  centipedes— the  wound  from  which, 
though  not  daiiTCrous,  is  extremely  painful  — abound  in 
every  place  ; and  toads  and  frogs  arc  not  only  as  pliittiful 
as  in  Europe,  but  the  former  grow  to  such  a size,  that 
Bosman,  when  he  first  saw  one.  took  it  for  a iand- 
tortolso  (u.2f>7.).  Lizards  of  all  sizes;  from  the  iguana 
downwards,  Including  two  species  of  cameIlons,are  found, 
here.  ( Husman,  224— S47-  257— r>9. ; Barbot,  406—216.  ; 
luri,  AS.  103.  IHA.  Ac.;  BotpdUch,  r27— 829. ; Adams. 
|g4 — IHx.)  Of  binis,  thorn  are  pheasants,  partridges, 
wild  ducks  (of  a beautiful  plumage),  doves,  crown  birds, 
parrots,  paroqitets,  Guinea  sparrows,  beccaflcoei , and  a 
multitude  of  all  kinds,  great  and  small,  many  of  them 
~'et  unclasscd  by  naturalists.  The  water-fowl  are  — 
terons,  bitterns, and  sea  mews:  the  birds  of  prey-^agtes, 
kites,  and  a peculiar  species,  which,  though  not  larger 
than  a dove,  is  bolder  and  more  raiiaclous  than  any 
other.  A large  and  ugly  bird,  called  the  pookoc  (of 
great  service  In  destroying  the  fleld-rais),  is  ]>ccullar  here, 
as  is  also  a creature,  about  twice  the  size  of  a sparrow, 
with  a remarkable  hollow  and  piercing  voire,  the  sound 
of  which  is  regarded  by  the  natives  as  of  evil  omen. 
The  general  cnararterlstlc  of  the  Ashantra  birds  is 
extreme  beauty  of  plumage ; but  pleasing  voices  are  rare 
among  them,  the  nighting:ile  and  thrush  being  the  only 
■ongstert  known.  S|urrows  and  swallows  are  very 
numerous ; an<l  the  domestic  fowl  arc  the  same  as  those 
of  Europe.  ( A>xmfiA,  229.  24JI— 236.';  Sarbol,  217—220.  ; 
/serf,  21.  104.  Ifl5.  2ft7.,  Ac.)  The  woods  abotmd  in 
bees;  and  the  destructive  species  of  ant.  called  tennes.  is 
so  numerous  nod  rapacious,  that  a sheep  attacked  by 
them  during  the  night  has  bc^n  found  a perfect  skeleton 
In  th«  morning.  {liotman,  260)  It  is  said  they  will 
attack  any  animal,  even  the  most  powerful  and  venom- 
ous serpent,  and  destroy  him.  (Ifapuis,  1.  2a.)  Fire- 
flics,  dragon-flies,  afly  ex.actly  resembling  thecantharldes 
in  appearance  ami  xcent.  to^^hcr  wItYi  all  the  ins«*ct 
tribes  common  to  the  Tropics,  except  the  mtuijui/o, 
IBotrdiick,  321.)  are  found  upon  the  coast ; antL’in  the 
Interior,  Isert,  among  a vast  variety  of  spiles,  observed 
aeveral  which  apiwar^  to  be  pecttlfar.  The  locust  is  not 
wholly  unknown,  but  its  dcstrurtivo  visits  are  rare: 
owing  probably  to  (ho  great  distance  of  the  desert,  and 
the  intervention  of  high  mouiiUvins  between  it  and 
Ashnnteo.  Black  and  nump-bneked  wh.iles  are  nume- 
rous on  the  eaxst  between  Si-pti-mber  and  I )t'0'tiib«T. 
Sharks  are  very  numerous,  are  frequently  raptured,  and 
fonn  the  most  common  food  of  the  fJold  Coast  negroes. 
Other  sorts  of  sea  fish  are  very  ahund.mt ; and  the  rivers 
am  as  well  supplied  ns  the  tea.  yielding,  among  others, 
gre.xt  quantilli's  n(  oysters  and  rrabs,  whiih  fec*d  upon 
(he  branches  of  the  mangrove  and  other  trees,  but  are 
not  good  for  food  If  the  water  be  fresh.  (Ifogman, 
16.  2ft9-266. : ArrAo/.  *2l  — 227. ; /serf,  2r.7.  .%r.  ; 
/4(fdnts,  IfiH— 193.)  Gold  Is  more  ahumlant  in  Ashantee 
than  In  any  other  part  nf  Africa,  prulwibly,  than  In  any 
other  part  of  the  world,  not  exce|iii:»g  even  Si.  America. 
It  is  procureil  partly  by  washing  tliei  s.uids  in  the  bt'ds 
of  rivers  and  torrents  after  vloTenf  rains,  and  partiv  by 
sinking  mines  or  lilts.  In  a very  inartificial  style,  among 
the  mountains,  whence  it  is  dug  up  fur  use.  Of  the 
amount  obt,xined  annually.  Europeans  are,  and  must  be, 
inorant ; for  the  iupcrscitlun  of  the  natives  deprives 
them  of  access  to  the  mines,  all  of  which  aredidicatesl  to 
the  national  gods,  and  some  mnsUIrretl  too  sacred  fur 
even  an  Ashantec  to  cut  into.  The  pits  and  washings  In 
Tokoo  alone,  are,  however,  reported  to  yield  sometimes 
as  much  as  2,AOOot.  per  month  ; and  Bosman,  in  1726, 
gave  the  following  as  the  average  amount  of  the  exports, 
which  are  now,  probably,  exceeded : — 

Marlet.  tM. 

Dutch  West  India  Company  . l.AOO  n 7*30 
English  African  Company  , . 1,200  a Cfio 

Dutch  Private  Traders  . . I.M10  750 

English  ....  l,(Mi0  M 5U0 
Prussians  and  Danes  . 1 .000  » 500 

Portuguese  and  French  . noo  a 400 

Total  . 7.000  = Z.sio 

Or  abOTo  U ton  annually.  (Bosman.  61—97. ; Adams, 

160.). 


rvpvtation.  flutits.  Manners,  and  Customs.  — ^ow- 
diti'htp.  3)<>.)  cstiimitcs  the  |H>p.  uf  Ashantee  Propi'r  at 
l.<Ki0.0iK»;  of  whom  204, OOu,  he  s.iys,  are  warriors;  lUl.Oi  0 
cnildren  under  lOycHrs;  5II,ih  0 lioyt  between  10  and  16; 
7.i*CNi  old  men  ; and  63^,000  fcnialt*t ; and  the  pop.  of  the 
whole  empire  may,  crimps,  be*  somewhere  about  3, roo.OOO. 
Tho  men  arc  well  mode,  mure  muscular  on  the  coust 
than  In  the  interior,  fri*o  from  the  more  revolting  pe- 
culiarities of  m'gro  form  and  feature  ; and  some  of  them 
have  even  aquillno  counteminces.  llio  higher  order  of 
females  (those  not  subj«*ct  to  bard  labour)  may  be  said 
to  be  haiuisome,  with  features  rather  of  on  Indian  than 
an  African  mould.  Both  sexes  are  cleanly,  washing 
from  head  to  foot  every  day,  and  aAerwords  aiudming 
themselves  with  the  grease  of  the  shea,  or  buttcr-trixi . a 
g<MKl  cosmetic,  and  a preservative  of  the  skin  in  this  hot 
cIlmAtc.  The  clothes  of  the  better  clasKs  are  comc- 
nient.  and  nut  unCTaceful,  consisting  of  linmonic  cloaks, 
cxiictly  like  the  Homan  toga,  ninnunictured  of  Um  most 
costly  silks.  The  war-dress  substitutes  for  this  a close 
vest,  covered  with  metal  ornamnita  and  scraps  uf  Moor- 
ish writing,  as  spells  tmalnst  danger,  loose  cutt«ni  draw- 
ers, and  large  boots  of  dull  red  leather.  The  superior 
chiefs  have  gold  breast-plates ; and  ail  who  can  procure 
them,  we.v  gold  omaments  in  profusion.  Some  of  these 
arc  well  wrought,  others  are  merely  lumps  of  roek-guld 
hung  to  the  wrist:  the  war-cap  cousists  of  cold  or 
gilded  rams'  homi,  supporting  an  extravagant  plume  of 
eagle's  feathers.  In  peace,  the  head-ilress  is  usually  a 
filiet.  The  lower  orders  wear  nuthiug  but  a ukec  of 
cloth  fastened  round  (he waist.  Bosman  (112— 1 16.)  enu- 
merates five  degrees,  or  orders  of  society  ; — tlie  kliig, 
tho  caboceers,  the  gentry,  the  traders,  and  the  slaves. 
Besides  the  king,  however,  there  is.  In  fact,  but  one  dis- 
tinction, that  of  slave  and  freeman  ; to  the  latter  npinT- 
toin,  of  course,  all  the  U'ltcr  employments  of  war.  state, 
Ac.;  to  the  former,  all  the  meaner  and  more  lalmri<>ui 
occupations,  of  which  tho  women  get  much  more  than 
their  fair  share.  The  caboceers  (magistrates  of  towns 
and  villages)  are  taken  indiscriminately  from  the  gentty  ; 
and  these,  again,  arc  merely  such  as  h.xve  cnrlilK*d 
themselves  by  trade  or  inheritance,  and  who.  not  unfre- 
quf-ntly,  were  bom  slaves.  The  occupations  of  tnidu 
are  practised  alike  by  the  jioorcr  rreenmn  and  the  U-tlcr 
class  of  slaves.  Tho  intercourse  betwocm  tho  sc*xes  It 
on  tho  worst  posslblu  footing.  Marriage  is  dTecU-d  by 
paying  a sum  of  money  to  the  parents  of  tho  girl,  and  a 
family  feast.  The  property  of  the  man  and  wumaii  (If 
she  have  any)  does  nut  become  common.  Tolygamy  is 
allowed ; the  king's  wives  amounting  to  Uic  extravag.-mt 
numlK'r  of  3,333,  a mystical  number  which  is  carclully 
kept  up.  to  enable  him  to  reward  any  distingulslK*d  ca- 
b<»CM*r  by  tlio  pri  seni  </  a v'oman,  but  never  exceedctl. 
Few.  however,  except  Uie  richest  individuals,  have  mor« 
tliaii  one  wife,  and  very  many  have  none:  for  the  hut- 
baml  having  unlimited {M^wer  uf  life,  lliiib,  and  lilierty, 
over  hit  wile,  (and  priisUtuthm  l>cing  noways  discredit- 
able.) fcn).xl(’S  frequently  rcfbsc  to  marry : tne  father,  in 
such  cases,  never  attempting  compulsion,  but  instantly 
disclaiming  all  future  Interest  in  ids  daughter.  Infants 
are  nut  unfrt'qucntly  married  to  infants.  The  food  of 
the  higher  classes  is  vi-ry  varkiui;  s«iip  of  dried  fish, 
fowls,  bt*«?f,  or  mutton ; wild  hog,  deer,  and  monkey's 
Qesh  I together  with  the  whole  host  of  vcgctabU*s  which 
tho  soil  produces.  WcIl-stotk{*d  and  wrll-rcguiatt*d 
markets  arc  held  in  tho  towns,  for  the  supply  iil  lhe»o 
neci'ssarirt,  as  well  as  for  articles  of  clotnitig  and 
l!uropean  manufacture.  The  poorer  classes,  excepting 
houschuld  slaves,  live  almost  exclusively  on  fish  nnu 
dhotirrah.  ITic  common  drink  is  palm-wine;  oue  s{Hcics 
of  w iilch  is  said  to  create  a rav<  nous  apj>etite. 

The  Ashantees  h.xvc  two  high  festivals  ; one  annually, 
at  the  j.im  harvest,  in  Si'ptcmbcr  ; the  otlier  at  intervals 
of  mImimI  21  days.  The  last  iscallcd  the  adai  custom,  and 
alternately  the  great  and  Utile  adai.  It  tbims  the  ra- 
lemiar ; the  year,  wldch  commences  in  Octolwr,  iK-iug 
divhicd  by  it  Into  enuol  parts,  and  tcrmlnati-d  hy  the 
grc.it  yam  festival.  At  these  festivals,  as  on  all  pulilic 
occasions,  (ho  most  brutal  excesses,  and  the  most  atro- 
cious crm  itles.  arc  practised.  The  skulls  nfall  the  kings 
and  clihfs  whose  fall  has  swelled  the  power  of  thu 
reignliig  monarch,  together  with  those  of  relxdlious  ca- 
Nvcistrs,  to  the  amount  uf  more  Uiau  200,  arc  ivarad<*d 
liofnre  (he  osu'mblcd  multitude.  Bum  and  palm-wit.e 
are  swallowed  like  water,  (ill  the  guests  are  broiigiit  to  a 
state  ol  intoxication  and  madiiets,  when  himdrt'ds  of 
human  victims  are  sacrificed.  They  seem,  in  fact,  to 
delight  in  cruelty  and  blood.  The  death  uf  a fret*  |>crson 
is.  In  almost  all  cases,  attended  by  the  slaughter  of  a 
liumnn  lieing,  to"  vet  the  frare  and  that  nf  a chief 
invariably  causes  a frightful  snciificc*  of  life.  If  a man 
of  ordinary  rank  marry  a royal  female,  he  must  be  killed 
on  his  wile's  grave,  should  he  happen  to  surrirr  her  ; 
and  the  ocras  (iiersonal  attendants  on  the  king)  are  all 
miirdcrid  on  tiu-ir  master's  gr.ivc.  togetlier  with  many 
«nhers,  mule  and  female,  often  auTHmming  to  tome 
thousands.  Cannibalism,  as  far  az  resiiccts  the  blotwl 
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and  heart  of  an  enem^.li  pracUsei).  though  not  avowe«l: 
and  Uiu  teeth  and  tmaller  bunes  of  vanquitbed  foet  are 
ostentatiously  worn  as  ornaments  ; the  sculls  and  larger 
Joints  Mng  prcscrrcMl  as  public  trophies.  Such  are  the 
disgusting  enormities  perpetrated  by  this  nation  of 
aarages : who,  if  they  contrast  adtantagoously  with 
other  negro  tribes  Jn  energy  aiMl  decision  of  character, 
yield  to  none  in  that  cruder  and  bloodthirstiness  which 
St'rm  to  be  leading  featurtrs  In  the  African  character. 

Singular  as  It  may  seem,  the  music  of  the  Ashantees 
is  said  to  be  pleasing  and  melodious  ; and  liowdltcfa  has 
reduced  to  notes  several  airs  that  struck  him  as  possess- 
ing merit.  'I'hrir  instruments  are  horns  made  of  ele- 
ph.ints*  tusks,  reed  flutes,  a sort  of  b.igj'ii»e  without  a 
drone.  gong«,  and  cymlwils.  They  hare  a game  of  chance, 
railed  Worro,  playetl  vitli  a number  of  shells  an<i  a board 
full  of  holes.*  They  play  als<>  the  I’olish  draughts,  and 
a third  game,  which,  from  its  dcH-riiition,  appears  to 
resemble  the  childish  ainuu-ment  called  and  g/rsr," 
In  Kuropc.  To  complete  their  character,  it  may  be 
further  obscrTctl,  that  they  arc  great  thieves  and  ex- 
traordinary obserrers  of  etiquette.  {Hatman,  lou— IJO. 
160-170.  Ac. ; Ifrrt,  162.  210.  212.  Ac. ; Bou-dUck,  274 
— ; JIuUon,  M.  92.,  Ac. ; Ouptns.  i-  MO..  Ac.) 

Dnea.M't  and  Ht'mcdift.  — Tl>e  Ashnnti*es  are  subject 
to  several  malignant  disorders,  of  which  the  mi*st  pecu- 
liar, and  perhaps  the  most  dreadful,  is  the  “ iiutnea- 
irvrm,"  a reptile,  wlilch,  formixl  betie.ath  the  skin,  causes 
the  most  frightful  sufferings.  It  is  sometimes  so  larw 
as  to  pass  quite  round  the  body,  but  more  frequently 
varies  from  fi  or  6 to  h nr  9 inches  In  length.  Extraction 
Is  Uie  only  cure ; but  if  In  rfli-rtlng  this  the  worm  be 
broken,  to  avoid  which  mucii  care  and  patience  it  neces- 
sary, the  part  left  behind  rorrilpti  in  the  body,  tainting 
the  whole  mast  of  the  wretched  patient’s  blood.  This 
In.ithsiimc  disorder  is  sup|M>sed  to  be  owing  to  bad 
w.iter.  which  Is  the  more  probable  as  it  is  conflneti  to  the 
coast : In  the  interior,  where  the  water  Is  pure  and  good, 
it  it  unknown.  Charms  and  amulets  are  much  retorted 
to  for  cures;  they  have,  howevpr,  some  knowledge  of 
medicine.  Howditrh  gives  a list  of  57  simples,  as  form- 
ing their  Materia  Mediea.  Surgery  does  not  form  one  of 
their  arts  ; and  those  wlio  arc  wounded,  and  recover,  are 
indebted  for  their  restorevl  health  to  the  ns  tni'ditairix 
naturtT.  {Bosman,  94 — 96. ; /serf,  217.  33f>.  ^ Boicditck, 
J7U-5MO. ; Hmtton,  dTA. ) 

Indtutru,  AgriV*tt//«re,  Arti,  Manufacturet,  Com- 

merer Uupuit  (I.  67  ) has  justly  remarked,  that  the 

iatMuir  of  clearing  away  oftstructious  in  a rankly  luxurious 
svdl  is  about  et|ual  to  lliat  of  overcoming  sterility  in  pour 
and  barren  lands.  The  former  U the  chief  emidoymeut 
of  the  A^hautce  agriculturist ; ami  in  this  hit  chief  instru- 
ment it  Are  ; by  nie.ius  of  wliich  he  both  clears  the  ground, 
and  spreads  a mass  of  rich  manure  upon  the  soil.  The 
only  implement  in  use  is  a nnlc  hoe ; twt  this  it  suffleient, 
in  priHiuctive  gruuiKis,  flooded  twice  a year,  to  produce 
two  cn>|ts  of  most  kinds  of  rorn,  and  an  abundant  aupnlr 
of  yams  and  rice.  Tlic  plantatlous  arc  laid  out  witn 
rotulder.dflo  order  and  neatness,  and  the  cultivated 
grounds  are  prMXy  extensive,  though  inadcauatu  to  the 
wants  of  the  consumers.  Despiu*  the  ferttlity  of  the 
soil,  the  approach  of  barv<‘st  it  almost  always  precevted 
hy  scarrity.  If  not  by  famine.  Though  they  do  nut 
smelt  metals,  the  Ashantees,  like  scver.al  of  the  African 
natlnus,  hare  blacksmiths  and  goldamiths  of  a superior 
gr.ndi'  to  what  might  be  expected.  The  funner  ma- 
nufatiure  all  their  arms  (except  miiskelt),  raiors,  Ac. 
The  goldsmitiJs  forge  sundry  ornaments. os  rings,  chains, 
hroociirs,  Ac.,  and  cast  fluures  of  tome  and  wild  beasts. 
They  arc  also  the  great  idol-makers,  .and  are  able  to  pro- 
duce iinp  gold  thread.  The  flnmcss,  v.iriety,  and  bril- 
liance of  tiie  cloths  of  the  iiatire  wearers  would  not  dis. 
grace  an  English  loom  ; the  |>attcrni  are  tudntrd  by 
m<’ans  of  featiters,  with  sufflcieiU  regularity  to  have  the 
appearance  *if  a coarse  print.  I>)crs,  jagters,  tanners, 
and  r.ir(>enters,  ctimplete  the  11st  of  Ashamce  aritflvers  ; 
of  whose  handiwork  a mimhiTnt  mannfarturc'd  and  other 
artlrk'S,  in  c.tse  6..  room  i.,  ot  the  llritish  Museum,  are 
snemnens.  The  house*,  generally  i>f  one  story,  are 
tliatched.  and  the  rxfern.il  walls  d<*cor.atoU  with  a rude 
hieroglyphic  srulplurc:  they  are  usually  painted,  but 
not  floored  , an<l  pretty  closely  re‘enible  an  English  bam. 
It  should  l>e  mentioned,  to  their  creiHt,  that  all  good 
hou«ei  have  their  rioacsr,  which  agrees  well  with  the 
Ashai'tee  character  for  cleanliness  ; and  evinces,  in  this 
respect  a inferiority  to  most  other  negro  nations.  Com- 
rocrev*  with  Europe  iiaving  now  l>een  carried  on  fur  some 
centuries,  the  natives  hare  liecome  shrewd  and  ex- 
pert dealers : tliey  prai  tbe  all  sorts  of  frauds  ; and  their 
drxieHty  in  adulterating  gold  equals  th.it  of  a flrit-ratc 
chemist.  H irtv>i  (230.)  affirms,  that  the  I’ortugueic 
tauglit  tiirm  tills  art,  at  a n-.eans  of  driii/ie  the  other 
European  naiinint  from  the  mast ; and  if  this  be  true, 
they  have  shuwu  themselves.  In  this  instance,  much  mure 

* Ttil*  came  Is  plavad  stsa  In  8«vta,  and  is  «H)  detcrilwd  bv 
Pr.  tlws  |e,idl  1»  AUt^mdrim,  DamasrM,  snd  ./rrwsaisws,  U.  t)7.) 
under  uw  naiu* 


ex|tert  tcholari  than  In  any  other.  Gold  b now,  per* 
hap«,  the  chief  article  of  export : and  some  little  b also 
dune  in  the  way  of  exporting  Ivory,  aiwl  dye  and  hard 
woods.  Slaves  are  exported  on  evury  posslbie  opmrtu* 
nity;  and,  nutwithstamliug  the  vigilance  of  the  British 
cruisers,  there  Is  reason  to  think  Uiot  coosldcrablo  oum* 
iK’rs  flod  their  way  across  the  Atlantic.  The  imports 
ore  principally  muskets  and  other  anns,  gunpowder, 
spirituous  liquors,  tobacco,  iron,  tin,  copper,  lead,  with 
cotton  and  In^aii  goods,  which  are  tuen,  chiefly  for 
their  colours,  to  be  unravelled  and  remanufa<^red  to  the 
naxire  looms.  Thu*  last-roeotiuncd  articles  arc,  however, 
rrceivtnl  chiefly  through  the  interior  from  Ikagomha, 
Frzxan,  Ac.,  with  which  the  Asboutees  maintain  a very 
extensive  trade,  suppiyiug  them  iu  return  with  liquors, 
iron,  and  other  Kuro}>e.an  commodities  ; but  never  with 
arms.  The  currency  is  gold,  either  in  dust  or  small 
lumps ; but  the  cowTle-shcIU.  in  use  farther  K..  are  not 
unknown.  The  den  >mlnati>)ui  and  values  may  be  given 
as  follows:— 200  cowries  (&  strlnn)  = I tokoo  (about 
Hd.) ; 8 tukoos  = l ackie : 16  acklcsslnewemcen  (ounce); 
2^  ounces  =I  bends;  llbcuda=:l  perguin.  {Bo$maM,6. 
109.  Ac.  ; Bnrhot,  196.  2v7— 355.  962.  Ac. ; Isfrt,  107—116. 
Ac. ; Boipdiirk,  304—314.  530—543.  Ac. ; par.  I. 

65—67.  par.  il.  (59—75,  Ac.) 

liopcmmm/,  Con$tiiuiion,  I.a*e$,  JUvmmt.  — Beforw 
the  power  of  the  Ashantee  king  hod  swallowed  up  that 
of  tno  other  states,  each  possessed  its  own  peculiar  form 
of  government  and  administration  ; some,  as  FsnCce, 
Mina,  Ac.  were  republics;  others,  and  by  far  the  greater 
number,  were  «lcipotlsins  : but  now  all  are  alike  brought 
under  tlie  Ashantee  constitution  ; tha  legislative  power 
of  which  lies  professedly  in  the  king,  an  aristocracy, 
consisting  of  only  four  persons,  and  the  assembly  of  ca- 
bocoers  or  captsilns.  The  aristocracy  was  formeny  much 
more  niimernui  ; but  Sai  Cudjo,  woo  reigned  between 
1763  and  1786.  b^an  to  reduce  It,  by  uniting  the  stool 
(seat  of  authority)  of  a deceased  noble  to  that  of  one  still 
living  (BotrdiU-Jt,  236.) ; and  this  plan  has  been  success- 
fully  pursued,  till  the  present  result  b the  consequence. 
On  all  question*  of  foreign  policy,  the  arUtocracy  nave  a 
voice  equal  to  the  king's,  extending  even  to  a veto  on  hb 
det  isiotts.  Ill  domestic  aflkirs,  they  have  coosldorahlw 
influence;  but  it  is  excrciseii  in  botfi  cases  privately,  tlie 
public  announcements  always  appearing  to  emanate  from 
the  sole  will  of  the  monarch.  The  assembly  of  cabo- 
ccers  has  no  deliberative  voire:  they  are  mere  recipleoU 
of  tiie  laws  promulgKinl  by  the  king  and  aristocracy,  to 
wlik-li,  by  their  office,  they  are  bound  to  glvs  effect  in 
their  K'veral  governments.  The  Influence  of  the  aris- 
tocrocy  is  curbed  l>y  their  poverty  : they  are  privileged 
from  rapilol  punishment,  but  may  be  despoilod  for 
any  offence  ; a rsrgulailon  that  has  made  and  keeps  thorn 
Ireggari ; and  Urns,  in  effect,  though  not  In  form,  Ike 
monarch  is  alisoluiely  despotic  Ho  b also  heir  to  the 
^Id  of  every  mi«.  The  king’s  fkmily  are  not  exempted 
from  capital  punishment,  but  their  blood  must  not  be 
shed : Ir  death  be  awarded  them,  they  are  drowned  In  the 
Dab,  Death  Is  the  punishment  for  cowardice  ; for  pick- 
ing up  gold  dropp^  in  the  morket-piace;  for  killing 
an  rquo2  ; for  treason ; and,  in  some  cases,  for  theft  and 
adultery.  The  common  puntshDreot  for  the  latter  is, 
however,  fine.  or.  if  committed  In  the  open  air,  slavery  ; 
fur  the  former,  restitution  by  the  friends  of  the  thief. 
Mutilation  is  inflicted  for  many  oflbnces  ; but  all  accu- 
sAitons  are  musilv  made  at  the  peril  of  the  accuser,  who, 
if  he  fail  to  establish  his  charge,  must  himself  undergo 
the  penalty  of  the  offrnce.  Property  la  hereditary,  but 
in  a way  tliat  w-ill  a))|>car  rather  oxtraordlnsry  to  Euro- 
pean* i the  children  of  the  sister  succeeding,  on  account 
of  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  wife's  fidelity  I This  also  Is 
the  Uw  of  succession  to  the  Stool,  or  Throne.  The  state 
of  the  country,  ns  respects  security,  may  be  inferred  from 
the  fact  that  interest  of  money  is  at  5U  per  cent,  for  40 
days,  and  the  creditor  has  the  power  of  seizing  his  debtor 
and  family  as  slavea  Two  or  three  species  of  ordeal  ara 
practised  In  doubtful  cases ; one  of  which  coosbu  in 
making  the  accused  chew  about|  of an  ounccofa  poison- 
ous bark,  and  then  drink  5 or  4 calabashes  of  water.  If 
he  vomit,  he  is  pronounced  innocent ; but  If  his  stomach 
be  potent  enough  to  retain  the  poison,  it  is  held  to  be  a 
cunciusivc  proof  of  guilt.  The  n'venue,  os  far  as  It  can 
l>e  ascertained,  consists  of— 1st.  The  gold  of  deceased 
|M>rsuus,  and  tlie  goods  of  disgraced  nobles.  9d.  A tax 
on  slaves  purchased  for  the  coast.  3d.  The  gold  mines 
and  washings  in  Sokoo,  Dinkra,  Akim,  and  Assln.  5th. 
The  washings  of  the  market-place.  (See  is'at.  Ptod.) 
ikh.  Tributes  from  the  recently  conquered  states,  varying 
from  50  iM'ndas  to  900  penguins  of  gold  annually.  In 
some  cases  this  tribute  is  taken  in  kind,  the  largest 
amount  for  any  one  town  being  500  slaves.  9()0  cows, 
400  sheep.  400  cotton  cloths,  and  silk  cloths.  ( Ajrmaw, 
136—150.171—177.  &>irdi/cA.2.Vi— 360.  319— 521.  //ft/- 
ton.  87.314-320.) 

B.  Itgium.  — The  allegory  of  " The  Book  and  the  Cala- 
bash " is  prevalent  throiiKn  all  the  Cold  ('.oast  and  the 
nates  of  Ashantee.  The  Great  Spirit,  after  creating  three . 


ASHANTEE. 

white  end  U many  bladt  tneD  and  iromca.  plarcd  before 
them  alarge  rmUbuh  and  a fealed  pa|wr.  giving  tu  the 
black  race  the  choice  of  the  two.  Thn  took  Uiu  cala* 
baah,  wbSch  contained  gold.  iron,  and  tno  choicest  nro- 
diKtlont  of  the  earth,  but  left  them  in  imoranre  of  (oeir 
use  and  applkatloii.  The  paper,  on  uie  coutrarj,  in- 
acructed  tne  white  men  in  ever)*  thing  ; made  them  the 
favourite*  of  the  Great  Spirit ; and  gave  them  that  lu- 
perioritj  which  the  negroc*  alwayi  readily  acknow- 
ledge* 

!■  rom  this  fable  it  ii  clear  that  they  have  totne  hdfmn 
of  <mo  tupreme  deity  ; but  they  have,  notwithstanding, 
lap*ed  into  the  abaurdltio*  of  reticiim  (*ee  Araica).  or 
of  Che  lo«'C*t  and  groiaett  apecie*  of  idolatry.  Tner 
have  an  evil  principle,  of  whom  they  stand  in  great  dread, 
but  it  Is  denied  that  they  pay  him  adoration.  On  the 
contrary.  It  U said  that  one  of  the  most  solemn  cere- 
monies of  many  tribe*  is  an  annual  assembly  of  men, 
Women,  and  chUdren,  to  drive  the  evil  spirit  from  the 
towns  and  vlUagea.  They  have  a fixed  belief  In  a future 
state,  — kings,  priests,  and  caboceers  Iwing  believed, 
after  death,  to  reside  with  the  Great  .Spirit,  in  an  eternal 
renewal  of  their  earthly  state  : and  It  U raid  that  the 
sacrifice  of  so  many  human  beings  on  the  graves  of  their 
kings  Is  Intended  to  supply  them  with  attendants  In  the 
future  world.  The  victims  also,  it  is  affirmed,  are  not  al- 
together averse  from  this  sacrifice ; since  by  it  they  bciicve 
they  will  partake  the  superior  heaven  of  their  chiefs  ; 
their  own  being,  at  best,  merely  a reietse  from  labour  In 
the  house  of  some  inferior  Fetish.  An  uncommon  imiii- 
ber  of  charms,  omens,  lucky  and  unlucky  days,  and  an 
Implicit  submission  to  the  Fetish,  cornpieto  the  super- 
sUtion  (for  it  would  be  absurd  to  call  it  religiuu)  of  the 
Ashanteea  In  some  tribew,  Tuesday  is  observed  as  the 
general  Fetish  day  or  Sal^th : but  dllTemit  families 
generally  conierrate  diflbrent  days ; all,  however,  ob- 
serving one.  There  are  many  Mohammedans  among 
the  Ainantee* ; some,  by  their  lighter  complexion,  at- 
testing their  Arabic  origfo ; but  the  majority  are  not  dis- 
tinguishable from  the  other  negroes.  They  have  great 
Influeuce  in  the  court  of  Coomassie.  are  subject  to  their 
own  officers  in  all  spiritual  affairs,  and,  where  very  nu- 
merous. as  is  the  case  in  several  towns,  are  governed  by 
them  also  in  temporal  matters,  (foswum,  I'il— 13G. 
Barbot,  304-.317.  I$frt,  liS7-l96.  Bovditch,  Wil^ 
973.  pv.il.  IQ.  1ft.;  Adams,  i96—‘i(X>.) 

/wtwgiMgr.— The  European  who  has  observed  the  affl< 
nitie*  among  the  language*  spoken  In  his  own  division 
of  the  world,  the  W.  of  Asia,  and  even  ^e  N.  of  Africa, 
is  ill  prepared  for  the  Babel  of  tongue*  that  prevails 
of  the  Sahara.  In  CO  m.  of  the  Gold  Coast,  no  fewer 
than  seven  or  elyht  languages  are  found,  each  uninUd- 
llglble  Co  the  tribes  spettlng  the  other,  and  beving  no 
ration  whatever  Co  any  other  Hi.).  Uowditch 

( Appemdis,  509.)  gives  the  numerals  of  31  tribes,  w hence 
it  appears  that,  though  some  few  may  be  considered  as 
varladons  from  the  same  root,  the  majoritT 
mllate  in  the  slightest  degree.  The  Ashaiitees,  Fantees, 
Wossaus,  Akimese,  Asslnese,  and  Aqiiapimt.  speak  cUa- 
lects  of  the  same  language  ; but  for  the  rest  of  the  tribes 
that  make  up  this  harbaiian  kingdom,  an  Imagiuarv*  line 
often  aeparalM  two  who  possess  no  means  of  sewial  Inter- 
course. This  formidable  obstacle  Co  all  communication 
Is.  no  <h>ubc,  a chief  cause  of  the  continued  degra<1alIon 
of  the  negro  race,  more  etpeciall)*  as  none  of  their  lan- 
guages possess  symbolical  characters.  In  Ashantee,  as 
In  other  parts  of  Africa,  the  only  persons  who  can  rewd 
or  write  are  the  Moslems,  and  the  only  written  language 
the  Arabic,  (/scr/,  IMI — 1A7.  ; Bowditek^  944— -36U. ; 
Umtum,  ; Adams,  FJft.) 

Histofy.  ^The  Ashantee*  have  two  traditions  as  to 
their  first  estabUshment  In  their  present  homes ; first, 
that  they  came  in  It  tribes  from  a country  nearer  the 
sea  (gate,  the  Atlantic  ?) ; the  ocher,  that  they  were 
driven  from  the  Interior  by  the  Mohammedan  conquests 
in  the  first  days  of  Ulamlam.  {Bowdttck,  fiH. ; /)■- 
pmis.  2t4.)  It  may  be  that  tbeee  accounts,  though  appa- 
rently contradictory,  are  but  different  versions  of  the 
same  tale.  But-  without  stopping  to  ir»quire  into  tliii, 
we  find  them,  tn  1640,  seuted  tn  the  centre  of  iheir  pre- 
sent possessions,  and  occasionally  exercising  on  Iniluence 
over  the  surrounding  states  of  Akim,  Auin,  Guabou, 
and  Akeya.  Them  and  for  nev  a centurv  lat<T,  the 
paramount  state  of  the  gold  countries  was  l>inkra  ; but 
in  the  beginning  of  the  liith  century,  >ho  king  of  that 
country  having  ueftowered  a wife  of  the  Ashantee  monarch, 
the  latter,  though  considered  a ver)*  Inferior  potcniato, 
Invaded  the  Dinkran  territories,  defeated  his  enemies 
In  two  decisive  battles,  killing,  it  is  said,  |0(*,nuo  men, 
and  carrying  off  immense  plUD^.  {Bosman,^.)  Dln- 
kra,  upon  thls«  became  attached  to  the  Ashantee  domi- 
nions, and  from  this  epoch  the  extension  of  the  latter 
proceeded  rapidly.  One  by  one  the  dificrent  states  be- 
tween the  Airlnee  and  Volta  rivers  were  subdued  ; and. 
in  1H07,  the  Invasion  of  Fantee  brought  tho  Ashantces 
* koBW  brUerc  ituU  ih«  rpwsnl  of  rirlur  in  lt>i«  vcvlJ  is,  *0  b* 
WSnrfoCBwd  tuo  irMfs  virs  la  Uk  am.  131-1 


ASHRUI-F.  IGS 

Into  enllUlon  with  the  British.  Capr  Coast  Castle,  iho 
prlocipal  fort  of  the  English  on  thn  (iu'td  Guh*C,  was  in 
the  Fwitee  country,  and  held,  like  the  other  European 
forts  upon  that  coast,  not  as  a lerriturial  right,  but  at 
a rent  from  the  native  government.  After  the  conquest 
of  Fantee,  the  rent  was  claimed  by  and  paid  to  the 
king  of  the  Ashantee*  ; but  some  dlihrultles  maile  about 
recognising  his  sovenrigntr.  led  to  much  disi  ussioo,  uid 
to  two  embassies  (those  ui  Buuditch  and  Dupuis)  tu  the 
court  of  Coomassie.  In  justice  to  the  king  it  must  (ms 
admitted,  that,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  his  conduct 
to  the  natives,  an  uncommon  degree  of  forbearance 
mvked  bis  behaviour  to  the  British  authorities.  The 
treaty  concluded  by  Dupuis  in  Ih'M  was  not  ratified  by 
the  council  at  Ca;M  Coast  Castle,  because,  hy  the  5tn 
article,  It  recognised  the  questioned  sovereignty  of  the 
Fanteo  country ; but  the  beart-bumlug  necessarily  con- 
sequent  on  this  step  did  nut  break  out  for  some  time 
after.  The  death  or  Sal  Quamlna  (king  or.Asliantic), 
who,  according  to  Dupuis  and  Bow  ditch,  was  the  steady 
friend  of  the  whites,  seems  to  have  been  the  sigtjil  for 
hostilities.  Hii  successor  declared  war  against  the  Kn- 
glich;  ami  on  the  list  of  January.  1H24,  Sir  C.  M'Carthy, 
governor  of  Cape  Coast,  at  the  head  of  lOOu  men,  was 
totally  defeated  by  (he  Asbantees.  It  Cook  .nlmost  three 
years  before  the  English  pow-er  on  the  Gold  Coast  re- 
covered from  this  blow  ; but  In  V*'s6,  the  Ashaiiti'cs 
having  suffcri*d  a ruinous  defeat,  cunsoiited  to  pay  Gi  ou 
ox.  of  gold  as  the  price  of  peace,  and  to  send  (he  sing's 
son  for  o«lucatiuo.  or  rather  as  hostage,  to  Caiw  Coast 
Castle.  The  Aihanice  power  on  the  coast,  since  tiiis 
event,  may  Im*  considercu  as  nearly  destroyed,  llivtr- 
ditck,  Ita— 7.V). ; DupU4S,  294— im— 223. ; Bubiic 
Papers  for  1826.) 

ASHDOUHNK.  a in.  town  of  Fngl.md,  co.  Derby,  on 
the  K.  side  of  (he  Dart.  123  m.  N.  W.  London,  l.ll  N.  W. 
Derby.  The  parish,  in  which  the  town  is  sliuaicd,  con- 
taius  13,000  acres,  and  had,  in  iMg),  t.HHtinhab.,  of  w hich 
about  a half  belong  to  the  town.  It  has  an  old  church 
with  a fine  spire,  a free  gnimmar-ichoul,  two  eleineiilary 
schools,  one  for  30  boys,  and  (he  other  for  30  girls,  alms- 
houses for  pour  men  and  women,  and  some  other  chari- 
table institutluns.  Dovedale,  famous  for  its  rumanUc 
beauties,  is  In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  this  town. 

ASilUUKTUN.  a borough  m.  luw  11  and  par.  of  Eng- 
land. co.  Devon,  hund.  Teiimbrklge,  the  borongh  tw'ing 
situated  within  m.  of  the  Dart, on  the  high  rood  from 
London  to  I’lymoutb,  173  m.  W.  S.  W.  London,  and 
19  m.  8.  W.  Exeter,  The  piirish  contains  8.320  acres, 
and  bad,  in  1831,  a pop.  of  4.165,  of  whom  3,467  belonged 
to  the  town.  It  bas  a handsome  Gothic  church,  with  a 
tower  90  feet  in  height,  a grammar-school,  and  free 
schools,  which  supply  elementary  instrurtinn  to  alKiut 
100  children.  It  Is  the  m’nI  of  one  of  the  stannary  cmirts. 
Serge  is,  or  was,  manufactured  In  the  tow  n ; and  (here  are 
tin  and  copper  mines  in  the  vicinity.  Ifrcviqusly  to  the 
Refonn  Act,  Ashburton  retnrnt'd  3 m.  to  (he  II.  of  C., 
the  franchise  being  vested  tn  freeholders  having  laiuls  and 
tenements  hobliuK  of  the  borough  only.  Tho  lifft>rm 
Act  deprived  it  of  one  m.,  and  made  tne  bourvdaries  of 
the  partib  and  uarl.  bor.  identical.  Constlt,  in  1836-37. 
l!4.  It  was  the  birth-pl.iri*  of  Dunning,  the  faniuus 
lawyer,  who  wju  cre.-itod  Baron  Ashburton  ; and  of 
^VifUam  GIITbrd,  the  translator  of  Juvenal,  and  the  orl- 
^nnl  editor  of  the  Quarterly  lU'vlew,  who,  on  hIs  death, 
left  a legacy  tn  the  town.  It  now  gives  the  title  uf  liaron 
to  the  head  of  the  family  of  Uaruig.  {Boundary  /fo- 
port,  Ac.) 

ASlIHV-DR-LA-ZOt’CII,  a m.  town  and  par.  of 
England,  co.  Leicester,  hund.  W.  Goscote,  I IG  ra.  N.  W. 
by  N.  London.  Tlie  par.  coiitaint  H,3(i0  acn**,  and  4,727 
inbab.,  of  whom  about  4,'  00  may  belong  tu  (be  town.  It 
consists  of  one  main  street,  and  s«)tnc  smaller  ones ; has 
an  old  church  ; several  free  schools,  for  girls  as  well  as 
boys ; and  manufactures,  on  a small  soak*,  wrwllcn  and 
cotton  stockings,  and  hats,  and  has  some  trade  iu  malting. 

In  the  vldoity  arc  the  extensive  remains  of  Ashby  ('astle, 
built  by  l,ora  Ila>tiiigs.  iu  (be  reign  of  Edward  IV.,  and 
dismantled  In  that  of  Charles  II. 

A811FOH1),  a m.  town  and  par.  of  Engl.n»d,  ro.  Kent, 
lathe  of  Scray.  the  town  being  situatid  on  an  cmlncnc© 
near  the  luisction  of  the  up|>er  branches  of  the  Stour,  47 
m.  K.  S.  K.  London,  14  m.  S.  \V.  Canterbury.  'I'he  par. 
contains  2,950  acres,  and  inhab.  I'be  rlimch,  a 

Gothic  falirlc  <»f  considerable  note,  has  a lofty  wcll-pru-> 
portlorvcd  tower,  and  several  ancient  iiwinutrents.  There 
is  a free  grammar-school  of  some  eminence,  founded  In 
the  reign  of  Charles  1.  by  an-anecstor  of  the  prcscut  Sir 
Edward  Knatchbull,  and  some  other  charities. 

ASIIKCFF,  a towrn  of  Persia,  pros.  Slazundcran, 
about  8 ra.  from  the  W.  extremity  of  the  Kiy.  and  .vx  ra. 
W.  from  the  city  of  Asterabad.  Kcar  It  are  the  ruins  of 
an  extensive  and  magnificent  iMlarr,  biillt  by  the  greatest 
of  tho  Persian  numarebs.  Shall  .^Idus.  The  tow  ri.  which 
W.V  In  a great  degree  dependent  on  the  palace,  has  bewn 
seriously  nffiTted  by  the  decay  :uid  niin  ol  the  latter  ; and 
did  Dot,  Id  1821,  contain  abovo  5U0  houses,  thinly  scat- 
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tcrrd  tKrou((h  An  exUmilf e jtmgle.  ( Fraser’i  Cstpian 
$ea,  p.  19  ) 

ASHTOK.VKDKR.I.YNP..  A pa.  of  Fnglmml, 
CO.  uf  l^ancash..  hutid.  Salfurd,  6 m.  long  N.  Co  S.,  4 in. 
bro:^ ; area.  9.300  acret.  Pop.  Id  l■^,633;  1821, 

t8,067  ; 1H31, 33,M)7 : (M*arly  half  of  whom  milled  In  tb« 
town  of  Athtuni  and  about  10.000  In  the  luunleU  of 


L«‘e«.  MoAsIey,  Audciuliaw,  and  part  of  Siaylor-brtdge. 
At  prraent  (IH39).  Iho  pop.  probably  cxciinu  42,UiU. 
Moet  parts  of  the  parUh  abound  lo  coal.  There  are 


about  20  shafts  in  u|>i.>ratk>n.  aud  the  number  of  miners 
may  be  from  f/u  to  70**.  This  Is  one  of  the  principal 
ae.Usof  the  cotton  loanufacture,  and  most  part  of  the 


pi>|i.  are  employed  In  aiul  depeiHlcnt  upon  It  fur  sui  port. 
There  were.  In  all,  about  na>  cuUoo  factories,  cmplu  yUm\ 
about  IHOUO  hands  In  the  parish.  In  1839 ; of  w nlch  42 


factories  and9,ftX«  handsbelotigi>d  to  thetuwn  of  Aihtou  ; 
98  factories  and  7.(iUU  hands  to  8taley-brldge,  Mussley, 
Ac. ; and  10  factories  and  2,UDU  liands  to  tbw  rest  uf  llie 
parish.  Stout  priiiiittf;  calicoes  and  gingluuus  aro  the 
articles  prii)ci)>ally  firoducinL  The  woullen  UMiiufocture 
Is  but  tnconiiderable.  The  manor  and  ecclesiastical  | 
patronage  belong  to  the  Karl  of  Stamford. 

AsHion-vm»n-I.YM.  A m.  town  of  Knpland.  co. 
of  I.ancasliire.  in  the  ahore  pa.,  on  the  N.  bank  of  the 
Tame.  187  m.  N.W.  by  N.  Ixmdon.  and  ^ m.  E.  ! 
Munchesier.  Pop.  In  |8i|,  «j,220i  in  IK31.  14.G70.  It  Is 
well  laid  out,  well  built,  and  is  eminently  thriving.  Its 
rapid  growth  Is  owing  to  the  itill  mure  r^ld  extension 
of  the  cotton  montifactiirc.  P.xcluilve  of  the  fiirlnrU'i 
enc.iged  in  the  cotton  de|tartment  (sec  previous  article), 
It  Has  a bat  manuf^u-tory  and  a silk  mill ; an  old  and  a 
Dew  church,  with  numerous  chapels  and  other  piarcs  of 
worship;  on  excellent  market,  the  buUdiugv  connected 
with  which,  cost  atxtve  lO.OUO/.,  his  N-vn  ert'cled  within 
these  few  years  ; and  it  has  a court-house,  a theatre,  cun* 
cert*ruom,  Ac.  I'hc  free  school  is  but  sVcmlerly  en- 
dowed ( but  there  are  sereral  other  schools  ; a mech.inlcs' 
loatitute,  with  300  members  ; and  six  large  bunday 
•ehools.  having  each  from  l.tiOOto  1.2C0chfldren. 

There  are  at  prewnt  { IH3h)  4 lunxi  In  the  town.  Mar- 
hM-dar.  Saturilay.  There  is  a cattle  market  on  the  first 
Saturday  in  esu'b  month:  Fairs,  March  23.,  April  29., 
July  14.  13.  and  23.,  Nov.  10.  and  Nov.  2|. 

Ashton  la  admirably  situated  for  trade  and  iDanufnc* 
lore,  in  the  centre  of  a |>oj'uloua  neighbourhood, 
having  an  unllmitcit  command  of  coal,  and  lommunicat* 
Ing  by  means  of  can.*Us  .ind  miiwnys  (now  in  the  course  of 
being  formed)  with  all  parts  of  the  empire.  It  was  on* 
clenUjr  a borough,  but  for  some  cause  or  other  has  long 
bmn  dUfyanchlicd.  The  Keform  Act  conferred  on  it  the 
privilege  of  tending  one  m.  to  the  H.  of  C.  It  had  In 
1831, 612  10/.  boutcs,and,in  1h37*8,  a constituency  of  G17. 

ASIA,  the  largest,  most  early  civilised,  and  in 
many  respects  the  most  inlerestinz  of  the  prvAt 
divisions  of  the  globe,  extends  mm  1*^  to 
78®  N.  lat,and,  when  Ihc  islands  belonging  to 
it  are  included,  from  11®  S.  lau  From  west  to 
cast  it  extends  from  Sti®  to  190®  E.  lon^.  'I'hu 
most  northerly  point  of  the  continent  is  Cai>e 
Taimura,  7B®  N.  Int.;  the  most  easterly,  Cano 
Tshukot^ui  Nom,  190®  E.  long.;  the  most  south- 
erly, Cape  Buros,  1®  2C/  S.  lat.;  and  the  most 
wcBterlVi  Cape  Baba,  in  Asia  Minor,  2t)®  E.  long. 
Cape  Taimura  and  Cape  Buros  ore  more  than 
5,300  m.  distant  from  each  other,  and  thU  con- 


sequently is  the  extent  of  Asia  from  N.  to  S.  Its 
greatest  breadth  occurs  under  the  parallel  of  70® 
N.  lat,  between  Cape  Baba  and  the  K.  coast 
of  the  Corea,  where  it  extends  about  5,6(X)  miles 
from  W.  to  £.  Its  surface  is  supposed  to  cover 
about  n, 500,000  sq.  m,,  being  above  four  limes 
the  area  of  Europe. 

1.  Sxrrcn  or  Asu — On  the  N.  Asia  Is  washed  by 
the  Arctic  See,  whkh  separatrs  It  from  the  arctic  coun- 
tries  of  America ; on  the  E.  by  the  Pacific  Ocean,  which 
divides  it  from  the  continent  of  America : on  the  S.  by 
the  Indian  Ocean, which  lies  between  it  and  Australia; 
on  the  W.  it  Is  conterminous  with  Africa  and  Europe. 
Thebound.VT-Mrre  between  It  and  Africa  is  formed  by 
the  Gulph  of  Aden,  the  Straits  of  Babelraandeb  (where 
both  continents  are  only  about  16  miles  apart),  the  Ked 
Sea,  and  the  isthmus  of  Suet,  where  brah  continents 
unite  for  about  70  miles.  AsU  Is  irtutrated  from  Europe 
by  the  Mcditerran(*an  Sea,  the  if!gcan  Sea  or  Archi- 
pelago. the  Straits  of  the  Dardanriles.  the  Sea  of  Mar- 
mara, the  channel  of  Constantinople,  and  the  Black  Sea. 
From  the  eastern  shorts  of  the  hitter  sea,  the  tHHindary- 
line  runs  along  the  crest  of  Mount  Caiirasus  to  the 
(.'aspbin  .See.  wlitch  constitutes  llu?  l>oimdary  as  far  as  the 
mouth  uf  the  rher  Oural.  Tiicnccit  follows  the  course 


of  that  river  up  to  its  source  In  the  OuraHan  Ranga 
which  latbr  forms  the  remaindi.r  of  tbu  bouudary-lloe  lo 
the  Gulph  of  Kara.  E.  of  the  Island  of  Novaia  ZemlU. 

To  the  S.  and  8.E.  of  Asia  is  the  greatest  of  idl  archl- 

Klagos,  containing  many  thousands  of  large  aud  «m^i 
ands.  These  belong  partly  to  Asia,  aw  partly  to 
Australia,  but  they  are  not  sc|tarated  by  any  natural 
boundary.  When  the  Portugursc  and  Spaniards  be^o 
to  be  acquainted  with  the  Uiands  of  India,  tbew  con- 
quered 01  settled  those  only  which  were  supposed  likely 
to  repay  the  expense  and  irtHible.  These  were  then, 
and  are  still,  considered,  as  beIon;dng  to  Asia,  'lire 
others,  which  did  not  ollbr  such  advantages,  and  were 
not  settled  or  visited  at  that  time,  are  now  Included  in 
Australia  In  this  way,  Japan,  Formosa  the  Philip* 
pines,  thp  Moluccas,  and  that  long  chain  of  Islautu, 
which,  in  Ute  east,  bealns  with  TimorUnt.  aiul  on  the 
west  terminates  with  Java,  are  ronsidtred  as  belonging 
lo  Asia,  whilst  tbe  r,umcrous  islands  dis(>erscd  be- 
twtvn  the  Moluccas  and  New  Guinea,  and  lying  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  former,  are  included  in  Australia. 

In  looking  at  tbe  map  of  Asia,  wr  are  struck  by 
obervlng.  that  the  I'aeiQc  Ocean,  which  divides  it  from 
America,  no  where  reaches  irom^i.vU.-ly  to  the  coasts  of 
the  continent,  but  is  separaud  from  them  by  several 
chains  of  isUinds,  which,  with  Uie  coast,  form  a number  td 
smaller  sea-b<uii)S.  The  most  rrortherly  of  these  si-a- 
luslns  is  (he  Sru  Kivnicitatka,  lying  between  the  N.E. 
extremity  of  Asia  aud  the  N.\V.  of  America  and  sepa- 
r4te<l  from  tlic  Pacific  by  the  Aleutian  Islands.  The 
Kurilian  Islands,  cxteivdiiig  from  C';q>e  Lopalkato  Yeso, 
the  must  northerly  of  the  ikiaudu  forming  tiie  empire  of 
J.ipan,  sc|>^trate  anfUher  S4*.vlas(u  from  the  Paclllc ; it 
is  ridicd  tlko  .St‘U  qf  7*<izr0irui,  from  the  large  island 
funning  its  W.  side.  aiHl  comm  itily  colled  Saghalicn. 
Fartiicr  S.  lies  the  Sea  t\f  Japtin,  shut  up  by  Ihc  Islands 
countUutmg  that  empire  and  the  opposite  coasts  of 
Mnnehouria  and  C'ori*a.  Ilun  follows  the  sea,  called 
l\ai  (Fastern  Sea)  hy  the  Chinese,  wHh  its  ex- 
le»i*i»o  northern  gtdph  the  Wang-llai  {Yellow  Sea). 
This  ImisIu  (s  more  open  towards  the  Pacific,  its  entraiHw 
iwing  shut  up  only  bv  two  ur  tUn'O  small  croups  uf 
islands,  among  which  the  Loo  Chou  have  ubtaini-d  soenw 
ivlvlirity  in  Uuer  times.  The  isUnd  uf  Furtuusa  forms 
the  southeru  bour.dary  of  Uiis  basin.  From  this  UUrMl 
to  the  equator  extends  Uic  /fon-//c*i  (Foutlieru  Sea)  of 
the  Cbinese,  called  by  the  Kuropcaiis  tbe  CAi’iSt'sc  Sen,  be- 
cause it  is  traviTSixt  by  them  lii  llielr  vmage  to  Cbilia. 
The  eastern  boundaries  uf  this  Itasin  are  Philippine* 
and  the  isLvtids  of  Palaw  an  luid  lioriH'O,  aitd  it  forms  two 
grc.vt  gulphs  in  the  continent,  those  of  Tonkiu  and 
Slam.  Tbu  fonnation  of  these  live  sea-basiiu  is  partly 
owing  to  thu  three  gre.'U  peninsulas,  which  project  from 
tbe  continent,  the  ;K'niiisn1a  of  the  Tshuktslir*,  occupy-  . 
ing  6(),UtiU  sq.  m..  and  those  of  Kamtchatka  aud  Curea, 
which  an*  m arly  ol  the  same  oxtenl. 

The  S.  coast  of  Asia  it  not  surniimded  by  close  seas, 
hut  IS  quite  otcii  to  thti  Indian  Oi-cou,  except  where  it 
borders  on  thuC'hlne*«  Sea;  l>ul  in  these  parts  are  several 
guli'hs  which  dcc-iily  pciirirntu  into  the  continent,  and 
thus  form  cxitauite  jkiuhsuI.vs.  The  priocipal  are  iho 
H.vy  of  Ikngal,  the  Sew  of  AroUa,  the  Persian  Gulph,  th« 
Gulph  uf  Ajan,  and  the  lU**!  Kca,  scjutrailng  Asia  from 
Aftica.  The  peninsul.vs  which  occur  on  this  side  are 
those  of  India  without  the  Cange*,  wldch  has  an  area  of 
nearly  HUO.fgiO  sq.  m..  India  within  the  Ganges,  aivd 
Aralua.  Each  of  tho  last  mentiuned  comprising  upwards 
of  a million  sq.  ro. ; the  three  together  being  nearly 
equal  to  Europe  lu  exU'iiL 

Where  Asia  apnroaches  Europe,  wc  meet  the  large 
peninsula  of  Asia  Minor,  covering  a surface  of  more  than 
!KX),000sq.  m.,  which  bring  surrounded  by  the  MediCer- 
raneau  ami  Black  Sea,  facilitates  the  intercouTM  of  both 
continents  by  sea  as  well  as  by  land. 

The  N.  coast  of  AsU.  lodctitcd  by  numerous  deep  bays, 
and  having  several  projecting  tongues  of  land,  would  give 
great  advantage*  to  maiitimo  Intercourse  with  other 
countries,  did  the  severity  of  the  climate  not  render 
them  inaccessible  all  the  year  round.  They  are  nearly 
every  where  enclosed  hy  i^. 

\.  Great  \oriJtent  Piaim.-^Co^fiyrtttaiitm  tke  S*T‘ 
/ace.— /tiwrrs.  — A\onfc  tbn  cmsRts  of  tbu  Arctic  Sea, 
always  coverod  with  W.  exceed  In  the  summer  nsunths, 
when  It  Is  oi)cn  along  the  siinre*  to  a distance  of  a few 
miles,  extends  the  greatest  plain  of  iho  globe.^  This 
plain  not  only  covers  nearly  the  whole  of  Northern 
Asia,  put  advances  westward,  extending  over  the  east  of 
Europe,  and  rearhlng  to  tbe  very  shores  of  the  North 
Sea,  opposite  Great  Britain.  We  may  even  afllrm,  that 
the  low  arvd  level  countries  which  in  England  ovxvir 
along  the  North  Sea  between  (he  'lliomes  and  Humltrr, 
constitute  the  farthest  W.  mrmer  of  this  vast  plain.  For, 
a traveller  de|>arung  from  l.«m(l<>n,  and  advancing  east- 
ward let  ween  the  parallels  of  hZ’  and  .3^  N-  lat.  as  far 
a*  HA  ■ K.  long.,  atici  hej,cc  between  W-’  and  .'Hi''  N.  lot., 
will  arrive  nt  Takntsk.  on  (he  liver  Lena  (130^  E. 
long.)  without  having  piu*cd  any  mountain-range.  The 
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highest  poQDd  In  bU  wn  would  occur  about  66®  E.  taodf  toll,  but  not  in  tbu*c  when*  It  contUti  of  dav. 
lont.,  between  the  lirer  Oural  and  the  tourcct  of  the  Aloof  the  banka  of  the  waiercourtet  trees  atul  thruua 
Tobol,  where  a chain  of  hiili  riact.  but  only  loan  ahaolute  crow,  and  the  toil  la  lit  fur  agricultural  purpoava,  but 
height  of  leM  than  S,000  ft.  In  this  long  joamry  he  u commonly  used  ai  mvadowt. 

Would  hare  traTeracd  IJO  degrees  of  long.,  or  more  than  Along  the  ahorea  of  the  C’aaplan  Sea  (hla  low  and 
a third  part  of  the  currature  of  the  earth,  and  thU  la  the  deaert  country  oatenda  to  the  very  edge  of  the  table-laud 
length  of  the  great  plain  in  Ihla  parallel.  But  along  the  of  Iran  ( rerna),  where  it  tcmiinalea  between  dG°  and 
Arctic  Snr  It  ttretchca  farther  eaat,  and  termlnatce  at  97®  N.  lat.,  but  troxa  the  taitle-laoU  of  Eastern  Asia  It  Is 
166®  E.  long,  on  the  banks  of  the  rlrer  Kolrma.  separated  by  a mountain-region,  which  romprehends  the 

This  plain  would  cateod  from  the  AtWitic  to  the  countries  ol  Khokau  and  Hadakahati,  aiul  twtwcen  them 
Pacific  8cti,  but  for  two  mountaln-ranm,  which  rise  at  and  the  desert  extends  Bokhara,  whose  surface  b broken 
its  western  and  eastern  extremities,  like  high  walls,  to  into  ridges  of  moderate  height,  and  valleys  of  consider- 
protect  It  against  the  encroachments  of  the  aea.  At  Its  able  width,  which,  being  watered  by  artificial  means,  are 
western  extremity  are  the  Scandinavian  mountains,  lying  very  productive  of  all  kinds  of  grain  and  fruit.  This 
N.N.B.  and  S.S.w.  At  its  eastern  extremity  ore  the  country,  therefuref  uflbrs  a succession  of  fertile' and  stc- 
Aldan  mountains,  which  extend  ftom  66®  N.  lat..  close  rile  tracts  over  the  whole  of  its  surface, 
along  the  shores  of  the  Sea  of  Tarakal  or  Gtuph  of  The  Caspian  Sea,  which  covers  a surface  of  120.0T0 
Okhotsk  In  a W.A.W.  and  E.N.E.  direction,  till  they  sq.  m..  Is  very  deep  towards  its  S.  extremity,  where  it  Is 
terminate  on  Behrings  Strait  with  Ba»t  Cope  and  Cape  surrounded  Gy  the  mountain-ranges  of  Iran,  but  wiierr 
Tshukotskoi  Noss.  The  S.  extremity  of  tuls  ranra  It,  It  borders  on  thedesert  it  is  shallow.  Its  waters  ore  salt, 
at  the  sources  of  the  river  Aldan  (about  66®  N. lat.),  The  I.akeor  Sea  of  Aral,  lying  farther  eaat,  has  a surfare 
closely  connected  with  the  chain  of  the  Great  Khing-  of  between  40,000  and  60,UHU  aq.  m..  and  its  waters  .ire 
Khan.  It  occupies  a considerable  width,  being  probably  likewise  salt,  as  Is  the  case  with  all  the  numerous  smaller 
no  where  less  than  180  miles  across,  but  does  not  rise  to  a lakes  which  occur  in  the  above-incntiuncd  de|>ression. 
considerable  height,  th«  highest  of  its  summits  whicJi  The  Lake  of  Aral  receives  the  two  largest  rivers,  which 
have  bi'CD  measured  attaining  only  4,066  ft.  above  the  drain  the  S.  parts  of  the  desert,  and  dt'cend  from  the 
wo.  and  its  mean  elevation  being  estimated  at  less  th.'ui  table-land  of  E.  Asia,  llie  Sir-l)aria,  wliich  in  its  upper 
!l,(O0  ft.  Us  N.  braiKhes  fill  up  the  whole  country  be-  course  Qows  through  Khokan,  runs  about  U60  ni.,  ain* 
tween  the  peninsula  of  Komtehatka  and  the  Polar  Sea  the  8ir-Amoo,  which  rises  in  Dodokslian,  and  flows 
with  mountains  of  moderate  elevation,  many  of  which,  through  Bukhara,  and  afterwards  through  the  desert,  Ims 
however,  are  alwajrs  covered  with  smnr  on  account  of  a course  of  nearly  1,100  m. 

their  high  latitude  near  the  Polar  Circle.  The  Oural  dividing  Asia  from  Europe,  the  grcal  plain 

It  Is  worthy  »f  remark,  that  in  tiie  seas  adjoining  the  is  divided  between  these  two  cuntineiits.  Though  that 
two  boundary-ranges  two  of  the  most  active  volcanic  portion  of  it,  which  belongs  to  Europe,  has  Itmnensa 
systems  are  met  with.  To  the  west  of  the  brondioaviau  tracts  of  very  fertile  land,  espocUdly  in  the  centre  ul 
mountains  a great  numlicr  of  volcanoes  are  plaml  ou  the  itui»la,  tlic  plain  of  Siberia  no  where  exhibits  such  a uiil. 
island  of  Iceland,  and  as  it  serms  also  on  tiie  uHghlwur-  Those  parts  which  lie  contiguous  to  the  great  depresvion, 
ing  Island  of  Jan  Mayen.  On  the  east  of  the  Aldan  and  as  far  K.  as  E.  long.,  arc  steppes,  tluu  is,  level 
range  the  peninsula  of  Ksuntrliatka  oflers  a similar  phe-  countries  with  a sandy,  gravelly,  or  clayey  soil,  destitute  of 
nontenon.  It  seems,  that  the  chain  of  muuutalnt  Is  trees, except  along  the  buttoms of  some  of  the  rivers,  and 
mostly  covered  with  vok^ic  matter,  and  several  very  covered  partly  with  low  shrubs,  and  partly  with  coarse 
high  sumniiu  are  stiil  active  volcanoes.  The  higliest  of  grass,  which  ofibrds  only  very  sc-only  posture.  In  must 
the  two  summits  of  the  volcano  of  Shivelush  rU«'S  to  parts  tliey  arc  destitute  of  water.  The  gre.it  steppe  of 
10,69)  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  that  of  the  volcano  KUu-  Borobinskaja,  Itetwecn  tbc  river  VrtUh  and  Obi,  Is  partly 
tshcwsk  even  Co  16,836  ft.  The  tracts  of  low  land  which  covered  with  large  swamps,  and  intermingled  with  uu- 
extend  along  the  sea-coasts  of  this  peniniiila  are  partly  mcrous  salt-lakes,  some  of  coniiderable  extent ; thn 
covered  with  thick  forests,  and  partly  with  fine  grass,  but  remainder  luu  a dry  sterile  soil,  but  wlicu  it  begins  to 
neither  agriculture  nor  the  rearing  of  cattk*  is  attended  rise  in  hills  towards  tbc  Altai  r>uigo,  many  districts  are 
to,  the  very  scanty  population  finding  it  more  easy  to  get  fit  for  agriculture  and  an.'  cultlvatt^.  This  last  ohserv- 
its  subsistence  fishing.  ation  a{rplios  still  more  to  the  countries  Ikrther  E..  bc- 

Besldes  the  two  ranges,  forming  the  boundary  of  the  tween  the  river  Oby  and  Yeiu-sel,  where  agriculture  has 
plain  to  Che  E.  and  W..  it  U nearly  in  its  middle  traversed  already  ndvaoced  from  66®  S.lot.,  to  Krasnoyarsk.  This 
by  another  chain,  the  Ouralion  mountains,  which  run  portion  of  the  plalu  is  ronsiderod  the  granary  of  Siberia, 
nearly  duo  N.  and  S.,  on  lioth  sides  of  60®  E.  tong.  This  its  surface  is  rather  hilly.  The  countries  lying  cast  of 
range,  which  In  breadth  occupies  hardly  any  where  more  the  Yenesel  do  not  exhibit  a level  plain,  but  rather  on 
than  60  or  60  m..  exhiblis  near  Its  N.  extremity  a few  undulating  surface,  which  in  some  |»arts  Is  even  broken, 
summits,  which  rise  to  from  4.0C0  to  6.0UO  ft.  Ilut  the  But  os  the  climate  is  less  mild  than  farther  west,  agrl- 
meoD  elevation  is  probably  not  more  than  3,0(X)  ft.  above  culture  is  only  poriuoil  in  a cwnparatively  few  sheltered 
the  sea.  Between  66®  aiul  M'-’  are  also  some  summits  places,  and  the  rearing  of  cattle  and  the  choce  afTurds 
which  attain  between  4,000  and  6,000  ft.  At  the  souires  subsistence  to  its  scanty  popuKition.  This  port  of  Urn 
of  the  river  Oural  the  range  lowers  considerably,  and  plain  Is  coverevl  with  immense  forests  of  pines,  Urrh,  Ac. 
divides  In  several  ridges ; of  which  one.  called  the  bills  of  which  the  W.  steppes  arc  destitute,  and  Its  |tastur«w 
of  Hugodsharsk.  advanev-s  in  a S.W.  dlri'Ctton,  and  ter-  arc  also  much  richer.  That  portion  of  the  plain  which 
mlnates  on  the  plain  which  divides  the  ('aspiaii  S<‘afrom  extends  N.  of  the  Tolar  Circle  has  Its  surface  fruxen  ten 
the  lake  of  Aral.  Thus  this  chain  does  not  join  the  months  of  the  year,  nivd  even  In  July  ice  is  met  with  at 
mountain-ranges  in  the  interior  of  Asia.  the  depth  of  a foot.  It  Is  on  Immense  desert,  cuvervd 

Nearly  In  the  middle  of  the  S.  border  of  the  Great  with  moss,  and  interspersed  with  numerous  lakes  and 
Plain,  on  both  thU-s  of  the  hills  of  Miigodsharsk  and  the  swam|>s.  In  summer  its  whole  surface  Is  changed  into 
countries  lying  S.  of  It,  lietween  46®  and  &t®  E.  long.,  a swamp,  and  then  It  is  inaccessible.  This  mossy 
occurs  the  most  remarkable  depressioD  on  the  surface  desert  Is  ealini  tundra.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  at 
of  the  earth.  A tract  of  country,  extending  over  an  the  mouth  of  the  Lena,  and  between  It  ami  that  of  the 
area  of  more  than  300, OUO  sq.  m.,  exclu*lvu  of  the  Indlghirka,  lumveose  masses  of  bones,  and  even  entire 
i'ospian  Sea,  Is,  according  to  the  supposition  of  Humbuldt,  skeletons  of  elephants,  rhinoceroses,  and  antediluvian 
lower  than  the  surfiice  of  the  ocean.  The  lowest  (tort  of  animals,  ore  found  imbedded  in  the  h»,  which  never  is 
It  is  occupied  by  the  Caspian  Sea.  which  was  supposed  by  dissolved  by  the  rays  of  (he  run. 

llumbolJt  to  be  no  less  than  348  ft.  below  the  surface  of  This  plain  Is  draiDcvl  by  numerous  rivers,  which,  dc- 
the  Black  Sea  ; but  later,  and  it  is  bclfeved  more  correct,  sceoding  from  the  Altai  muuntaius,  on  the  southern 
measurements  moke  the  level  of  the  Caspian  S««  only  border  of  the  plain,  traverse  It  In  a northerly  direction. 

1 16  ft  below,  ami  that  of  the  I«ake  of  Aral,  14  ft.  above  the  Some  of  them  may  be  enumerated  among  the  largest 
level  of  the  Black  Sea.  According  to  Humboldt,  this  de-  rivers  of  the  glotte.  Surli  are  the  Obi  or  Oby,  which 
presston  extends  between  the  rivers  Kooma.  Wulga,  and  unites  with  the  YrtUh.  and  wh«is«  whole  course  rather 
Oural.  unto  a line  drawn  from  Saratow  to  Orenburg,  exceeds  'i.iKiO miles.  The  Ytmesei  Is  still  longer;  for  if 
whence  its  boundary  runs  to  the  Lake  of  Ak-sa-kol  (4^  we  take  fur  its  source  the  Sciengs.  which  falls  into  the 
N.  lot..  aiuL63®  E.  long.),  and  then  Includes  the  coun-  Lake  of  Baikal,  and  issues  front  it  under  the  name  of 
tries  traversed  by  the  lower  courses  of  the  Sir-Darta  Lower  Angara,  but  changes  It  afterwards  into  that  of 
(Sihoon,  JaMortrs)  and  Amoo-Daria  (Orsu).  This  l'p|»er  Tunguska,  It  runs  not  less  than  *,(,60n  miles, 
country  Is  so  little  elevated  above  the  great  lakes,  which  Tno  Lena,  which  is  Joined  hy  the  large  tributaries 
lie  in  the  midst  of  It,  that  a strong  N.W.  wind  of  some  Witim  and  Aldan,  lias  a course  of  hardly  less  than 
ciHitinuance  forces  their  waters  over  many  miles  of  the  miles.  Farther  E.  is  the  Yana,  which  Hows  about  4(0 
I adjacent  tracts.  Its  soil  consUis  partly  of  sand,  oiul  m..  the  ludigl|,lrka  about  7UU  miles,  and  the  Kolyma  9UU 

partly  of  hard  clay,  on  which  neither  trees  nor  shrubs  miles.  ^ 

, grow,  and  which,  no'.y  in  spring,  alter  the  melting  of  the  3.  KlreaUd  Tiihlf-land  qf  Eastern  Ahia.  — The  boun- 

\ » snow,  is  rovcml  w ith  a sc.niKy  Init  iHWimhing  gross  ami  dory  of  this  exti'iislve  rcgltut  lus  i>ear  the  parvllel  of 

numerous  flowers.  It  is  only  used  as  posture  by  the  60®  N.  I.<l.  betwrrn  8'4®aiHl  13/  E.  long.  On  (he  W.  ibe 
nomadic  trlhes  which  wonder  aliout  in  ihls  des*Tt.  Na-  boundory  is  formed  by  a line  extending  first  front  .*'0® 
tural  wells  are  no  when*  fnijml.  bnl  vt.iter  is  met  with  on  N.  Ul.  and  K.  long  . to  41/®  N.  hit.  and  72®  K.  long., 
digging  some  feet  down  iu  those  distiicU  wbiUi  have  a and  hence  nearly  duv  S.  to  34  . From  UiU  point  H 
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foUowi  Ibe  raoM  of  the  MimaUjra  mountAJiu  in  lu  S.B. 
dlmrtloa,  to  82°  K.  long.,  vhere  this  chain,  which  coiw 
•titirtea  Clio  8.  edge  of  the  Uble>Iafw1.  begins  to  turn 
nesrljr  due  K.,  and  continues  in  that  direction  as  far  as 
9^  K.  loM..  near  the  parallel  of  28°  N.  lat.  Hence  it 
passes  8.R.  to  the  table>land  of  Yu-nan,  2A°  S.  lal.,  and 
100°  B.  lon^,  which  forms  the  most  southerly  point  of 
the  Great  Table-land  of  Eastern  Asia.  The  eastern 
boundary  runs  along  the  range  of  the  Yun-llnr  moun- 
tains, which  extend  from  the  most  southerly  bend  of  the 
river  Yang-tse-klang  (38°  N.  lat.,  and  103°  E.  long.).  In 
a H.N.B.  direction  to  the  most  northerly  bend  of  the 
river  lioana-ho  (41°  H.  lat,  and  109°  B.  long.).  Atlhii 
place  the  Yun.llng  Is  dlrlcM  only  by  the  narrow  valley 
of  the  river  from  another  mountain-range,  the  ln*shan, 
which  hence  forms  the  boundary  of  the  table-land  running 
E.  to  1 16°  R.  long.,  where,  turning  to  the  N.,  the  rooun- 
Caln-chalQ  Is  calM  Khlng-khan,  snd  meets  the  N.  boun- 
dary of  the  table-land  between  51°  and  52^  N.  lat.,  and 
131°  B.  long. 

The  whole  of  the  httiaente  area  Included  within  these 
lines  is  considerably  elevated  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
Only  a frwcomparativeij  sa>all  tracts  of  country  are  sup- 
posed to  have  less  than  3,000  ft.  of  absolute  elevation,  and 
manyofitssouthemplalnsiisetoinorelhaDlOiOOOit.  Ac- 
cording to  our  scanty  information,  wo  may  suppose  that 
the  whole  country  rises  continually  higher  m form  of 
te  IT  ares  as  It  approaches  its  southern  b^odarr,  the  111- 
maUya  range.  But,  examining  the  course  of  Uie  rivers, 
we  are  obliged  to  suppose,  that  this  country  gradually 
declines  towards  the  east,  as  those  rivers  which  flow  from 
It  to  the  west  rise  only  on  the  very  borders  of  the  table- 
land. but  many  of  those,  which  traverse  Us  lotemal 
plains,  descend  to  the  Pacific  Sea.  Even  those,  which 
are  not  connected  with  the  sea,  but  tcrmhsste  In  lakes 
having  uo  outlet,  run  mostly  from  W.  to  E. 

Thu  talde-land  does  not  extend  in  one  uninterrupted 
plain,  but  besides  its  being  almost  everywhere  surrounded 
by  mountain  ranges,  its  Interior  is  likewise  traversed  by 
several  extensive  chains.  We  shall  first  Indicate  the 
ranges  which  arc  met  on  its  borders,  then  those  In  the 
Interior,  atxl  make  a few  obscrvaCioni  on  the  countries 
lying  between  the  mountain  chslus. 

Along  the  N’.  edge  of  the  table-land  runs  the  Altai 
range,  a chain  of  mountains  which  varies  in  width  be- 
tween 300  and  300  m.,  and  extends  along  the  table-land 
about  1,400  miles  In  length,  but  It  continues  more  than 
€00  miles  farther  east,  terminating  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Amur.  The  name  of  Altai  properly  applies  only  to 
the  W.  portion  as  far  as  the  Lake  of  Ball^,  that  portion 
which  lies  S.K.  of  the  lake  being  called  bj  the  Russians 
Da-urlan  Mountains,  and  by  tne  Mongols  Khing-gan. 
That  part  of  the  chain,  which  lies  farther  K is  named 
b)’ the  Russians  Yablonol  KhrebeC,  and  by  the  Mongols 
and  Chinese  Khlng-klian  Tugurick.  The  highest  part 
of  the  range  Is  near  its  W.  extremity,  where,  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Tshunya,  an  upper  branch  of  the  Oby, 
It  rises  In  some  summits  to  more  tfian  10.0<<0  ft.  sImvc  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  li  always  covered  with  snow.  The 
mean  elevation  of  the  whole  range  probably  does  not 
exceed  6,000  or  6,(X)0  ft.,  but  the  larger  portion  of  It,  lying 
within  the  Chinese  empire,  has  not  Ixwn  examined.  In 
this  range  Is  embosomed  the  greatest  alpine  lake,  that 
of  Baikal,  366  m.  in  length,  90  and  40  m.  In  width,  and 
covering  a snrface  of  14,800  sq.  m.,  so  that  it  is  larger 
than  biJf  ScMlmid. 

The  W.  boundary  of  Che  table-land,  between  60°  N.  1st. 
and  83°  B.  long.,  and  40°  N.  1st.  and  73°  E.  long.,  is  not 
formed  by  a mountain-chain,  but  by  a country  with  a 
broken  surface,  which  we  shall  notice  hereafter.  But 
between  40°  and  81°  K.  lat.  a continuous  ra^  rises  tu  a 
great  height.  It  Is  called,  on  our  maps,  ^lor  Tagh, 
but,  by  the  natives.  Tartash,  and  by  the  Chinese  geogra- 
phers Tartash  i-llng.  We  know  nothing  of  It,  except 
that  It  rises  to  a ven  great  elevation. 

Tlie  vast  range  or  the  Himalaya  mountains  runs  along 
the  8.  W.  and  S.  edge  of  the  table-land,  from  31°  N.  lat. 
and  73°  K.  long.,  to  28°  N.  lat.  and  97°  E.  long.,  txdng 
about  I^lOO  m.  In  len^h.  and  from  2.%0  to  3.60  m.  across. 
From  the  low  plains  or  India,  which  border  on  the  range 
on  the  S.W.,  tne  mountain-mass  rises  abruptly  to  about 
4.000  or  .6,000  feet.  Behind  it  lies  a belt  of  an  extremely 
broken  lurfarc,  from  100  to  300  m.  to  breadth,  nvertopp^ 
by  numerous  high  summits,  which  grow  higher  and  higher  > 
as  they  approach  the  table-lond.  The  base  on  w hich  they  | 
rest  also  rises  gradually,  till  it  attains  near  the  uhle-land 
the  height  of  8,000  or  9,000  fl.  Then  follows  the  highest 
portion  of  this  stupendous  range,  the  crest  of  Che//f«ndM 
or  ImSu$  of  the  arreients,  some  of  whose  summits  exceed 
by  lO.Ouo  and  11,000  ft.  the  altitude  of  Mount  Blanc,  nnd 
are  the  highest  In  any  country  hithcrtodlscovcrrd.  The 
DhawaUpri(38°30'H.  lat..  and  H3°  30*  E.  long.)  attains 
26,862  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  the  Chamal.'irl  N.  lot., 
and  89°  3fr  B.  long.)  Is  probably  but  little  lowe.r.  The 
Tawahlr  (30'  W N.  lat.,  and  7^  67'  K.  long.)  rises  to 
26,749  ft.  'There  are  probably  above  3(>0  siimiaits  which 
riM  muro  tbaa  18,000  foet  above  the  sea.  aud  are  covered 


with  eternal  snow.  In  fact,  tbe  name  Himalaya  or 
Hlmaleh  Is  merely  a Sanscrit  term  for  snowy  ; a circum- 
stance of  which  I’llny  was  well  aware  wiien  he  says, 
Imdus  ineoiarwH  timjfua  nieomm  ttgn^icamit. 

lib.  v1.  f 17.)  1^  far  the  greater  number  of  tliesa 
high  summits  11c  W.  of  tbe  Chamalari ; for  E.  of  that 
high  pinnacle,  tbe  mountaius,  which  att^ii  the  soow- 
seem  huge,  bot  few.  On  the  S.W.  are  the  plains  of 
India,  which  are  nowhere  more  than  1,000  fl.  iioove  the 
sea ; and  on  the  north  of  the  range  are  the  plains  of 
Tibet,  which  have  at  least  10,000  ft.  of  absolute  elcvatioo. 
The  Ughest  crest  of  tbe  range  towards  this  table-land 
is  between  16,000  and  18,000  ft.  high,  the  Nectoc  pass, 
one  of  tbe  lowest,  rising  to  16J109  ft.  above  the  sea. 

Thw  country  which  lies  Imtween  tbe  E.  extremity  of 
the  Himalaya  range  (97°  R.  k>ng.)  and  tbe  table-laiM  of 
Yu-oan  (between  100°  and  104°  E.  long.)  Is  entirely 
unknown.  It  contains  tbe  sources  of  the  Irawsddl,  and 
teems  to  rise  to  a great  elevation,  and  to  be  overtopped 
by  high  summits.  The  table-laud  of  Yu-nan  Itself  must 
be  of  consldcraMe  height,  as  the  winters  are  very  cold, 
tbouglr  it  be  placed  near  the  tropic.  Some  mountain- 
summits,  which  nse  from  It,  attain  the  snow-Uoc ; they 
are  mostly  situated  along  the  most  southerly  bend  of  the 
river  Yang-tse-klang,  and  may  be  considered  as  the  most 
southerly  extremity  of  the  Yun-Ung. 

The  I un4ing,  which  rises  on  tbe  E.  edge  of  tbe  great 
table-land,  and  runs  In  a N’.N.E.  direction  between  tbe 
great  bends  of  tbe  rivers  Yang'tse-klangand  Huang-ho,  Is 
^so  of  considerable  height,  so  that  it  is  frequently  called 
by  the  Chinese  the  Siue-llng(Snow  range).  The  snow- 
capped summits  are  munerous,  between  30°  aivd  36^ 
N.  lat.,  and  more  especially  between  32°  and  84°.  Tbe 
length  of  this  range  is  little  short  of  1,300  m. 

Respecting  the  In-shairand  Khlng-khan  ranges  little 
is  known  ; the  first  has  never  been  seen  by  a Kuropesm, 
and  we  have  only  acquired  some  notion  of  its  posi- 
tion from  the  Chinese  gcogrsphrrs.  But  lowarus  Its 
E.  extremity  it  Is  traversed  by  the  groat  road  leading 
from  Kiachia  to  l*ekio,  and  here  the  highest  port  of  the 
mountain-pass  rises  to  6,536  ft.  above  the  sea-level.  The 
Khlng-kbau  seems  nut  to  rise  much  above  the  elevated 
plains  which  extend  from  its  western  declivity  westward, 
but  It  is  much  elevated  above  the  valleys  contiguous  to 
its  E.  desetmt.  Its  absolute  elevation  does  not  appear 
to  be  great,  as  at  the  places  where  it  was  traverscu  by 
Europesn  travellers  It  was  covered  with  stunted  trees 
and  low  bushca  to  its  very  summit.  Tbe  length  of  tbe 
iu-shan  does  not  much  exceed  3G0  miles.  But  the  Khing- 
khan.  whose  northern  extremity  advances  to  the  most 
northerly  bend  of  the  river  Amur,  has  a Icugth  of  nearly 
800  miles. 

The  most  northerly  of  Uie  mountain-ranges  traversing 
tbe  Irttorior  of  the  great  Ublc-land  of  Kastern  Asia  Is 
the  Thian-shan.  It  begins  at  the  northern  extremity  of 
the  Taitasb-i-ling,  or  ^lor  Togh.  (40°  N.  lat.)  with 
which  U forms  nearly  a right  angle.  But,  properly 
speaking.  It  projects  under  the  name  of  Ak-Togh  Iniu  Uie 
plains  of  Bokhara,  lying  fanher  W.  The  lliiou-Shan 
runs  from  W.  to  E.,  between  70°  sod  9G°,  ami  Uieo  it 
terminates  abruptly  in  the  plain.  Its  western  portion, 
which  Ir  called  Muz-Tagh,  docs  not  rise  to  a great  ele- 
vation. and  Is  passed  by  the  caravans  between  Culdsha 
and  Kbasghor.  Here  its  breadth  does  not  exceed  30  or 
40  miles.  But  near  79°  E.  lung.,  where  It  is  traveru'd 
by  the  rood  bctweco  Puldsha  and  Aksu,  the  highest  )vart 
of  the  mountain-pass  is  covered  with  snow,  andloads  over 
a glacier.  Hence  this  |>ass  is  railetl  Mussur  dobkhn,  or 
the  glacler-pass.  Farther  E.  is  the  high  volcanic  peak, 
called  Pc-shan.  The  centre  of  tlie  whole  range  is  oc- 
cupied by  on  extensive  mass  of  very  high  rocks,  which 
rise  far  ainvo  the  snow-line,  and  this  mass  Is  known  as 
one  of  the  highest  mountain*  in  northern  Asia  by  the 
name  of  Bogdo  OoliL  Tu  tbe  cast  of  this  high  moun- 
tain-mass occurs  another  vulcano,  named  the  voicuio  of 
lio-theou  (Flrc-lown).  Snow-capped  mountains  appear 
likewise  on  the  east  of  the  Bogdo  Odla,  but  we  are  very 
little  acquainted  with  this  part  of  the  range. 

It  was  formerly  supposed  that  a high  mountain-range, 
running  S.W.  and  N.E.,  coiinoctoa  the  western  ex- 
tremity of  the  Thlan-Shan  with  the  western  extremity 
of  the  Altai  range,  but  it  is  certain  that  no  such  range 
exists.  The  country  lying  between  these  ranges  is 
indeed  traversed  by  several  lower  ridges,  of  which 
some  are  of  considerobJa  extent,  buf  they  are  not  cun- 
nected  with  each  other,  wide  pl^ns  extending  between 
them.  These  plains  do  not  much  dilfrr  from  ti»e  steppes 
of  Western  Siberia,  being  only  covered  with  coarse  gross  ; 
but  along  the  rivers  are  cunslderahle  tracts  of  kuul,  fit 
for  agriculture,  and  yielding  rich  crops  of  rice  and  millet. 
Besides,  there  are  similar  tracts  along  tho  foot  of  tlie 
ridges.  But,  as  tliis  coiiiitrT  is  placed  t^ween  twosreat 
deserts  stretching  fiir  to  the  R.  and  W..  and  Inhabili'd 
only  by  nomaiiic  notions.'  ogriciilturu  was  entirely  un- 
known down  to  tbe  middle  of  last  century,  wlu'Q  it 
WAS  conquered  bv  tbe  Chim-se.  who  took  great  paiui  to 
introduce  agriculture,  which  b now  in  a flourishing  state 
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(n  iCTpral  dUtrlrU.  ThU  coantrr  {j,  bptlde*.  ronvirkAble  •pa-lcrcl,  but  It  dikj  In  some  piftm  evra  to  2,r>00ft> 
for  thegrnit  tmmbiT  of  Urffo  lakex  whkh  are  met  with  In  Ihoio  part*  of  the  G«>bl,  which  lie  to  the  N.  and  S.  of 
over  iU  whole  turface.  The  mo*t  remarkable  arc  the  the  .Shamo,  the  lurface  la  between  3,000  and  4,(00  ft. 
Holkash,  which  la  add  to  extend  from  120  to  140  oiilea  aboTc  the  aea.  Hero  ic  la  nut,  In  general,  covered  with 
from  N.  tu  S.,  the  latckiil  or  Temiirtl,  which  la  half  at  aand,  byt  with  gravel  and  pebbles,  and  lain  manjr  places 
Iona,  the  Ala>kul,  Zalaan,  KiJUbaah  Noor.  lkc>AraI  rock}-.  The  vegecation  la  much  more  vigorous,  and  the 
Nuor,  Uhra  Kuor,  anil  a great  number  of  smaller  ones,  pastures  conaeqnentlv  richer.  It  is  even  thought  that. 
Except  the  Zalaan,  Ihc}'  have  no  outlets,  and  the  water  In  many  districts,  agriculture  would  succeed,  if  the  No> 
of  none  of  them  arrives  at  the  aca.  Another  remarkable  madlc  nations  Inhabiting  these  countries  would  attend 
circumatanre  is  the  occurence  of  volcanoes,  at  a distance  to  it  t and  in  some  districts  which  border  on  China, 
of  about  1,(XX)  miles  from  Ibo  sea.  For,  besides  the  voU  millet  Is  grown  abundantly,  and  even  wheat  and  barley, 
canoes  noticed  In  the  Thian>Shan  ran^,  there  occur  though  not  to  a ^eat  extent.  Trees  are  alto  met  wltn, 
others  to  the  K.  of  the  chain,  and  one  is  found  on  an  aa  well  on  the  N.  as  on  the  S.  of  the  Shamo,  esp^olly 
t^Md  in  the  Lake  of  ALa-kuI.  fir,  Mrch,  and  poplars,  but  not  in  large  foresti.  The 

Not  tkr  from  the  8.  extremity  of  the  Tartash>i-ling  countries  are  lAcwlae  better  provided  with  water  than 
(between  and  36'-^  N.  lot.)  another  mountain-range,  the  Shamo,  which  could  not  bo  traversed,  if  wells  wore 
running  B.  and  W.,  is  connected  with  It.  This  chain  Is  not  dug  at  certain  places  where  the  roa^  pass.  The 
caJIud,  by  the  Chinese  geographers,  Kuen-tuen,  or  Kul-  northern  and  southern  districts  have  also  a less  level 
kun.  We  know  very  little  of  u,  except  that  It  stretches  surfhee,  ridges  of  stony  and  rocky  hills  traversing  it  in 
over  the  whole  breadth  of  the  great  Ud>lr-land,  and  many  places;  they  run  rommooly  from  W.  to  K.,  and 
rnwrly  in  the  mkldie  of  its  extent  (about  92°  B.  long.)  are  caUed  the  Black  Clouds.  The  few  and  slunish 
divides  Into  two  ranges,  of  which  that  which  declines  rirers,  which  are  met  with,  are  lost  in  Isikes  without 
somewhat  to  the  K.  is  called  Nan*8han,  and  is  probably  outlets.  Only  in  the  north-eastern  angle  are  the  Kcr- 
omnected  with  the  In-ihan  by  the  AIa-Shan,  a range  of  toon  and  Kbalka-Ptra  rivers,  which.  Joining,  form  the 
mount.'iins  extending  along  the  banks  of  the  lloang-bo,  Argoun,  the  principal  branch  of  the  Amur.  The  tempe- 
whore  it  flows  N.  The  otner  branch  of  the  Kuen-Tuen,  rature  of  the  air  is  extremely  low  over  the  whole  Gobi, 
which  declines  somewhat  Cfi  tfle  S.,  is  called  the  Bayan  the  waters  beiug  covered  with  Ice  six  months  of  the 
K.ira  mountains,  and  frequently  also  the  Kuen-luen,  year. 

and  unity's  with  the  Yun-llng  about  33°  N.  lat.  Nothing  The  country,  which  Is  Included  between  the  two 
else  Is  known  of  these  ranges,  except  that  they  rise  branches  of  tne  Kuen-luen  range,  the  Nan-Sban.  and 
Co  a great  height,  and  fn  many  parts  are  covered  with  B.nynn  Kara  mountains,  Is  called  Thning-Hai,  or  Khoo> 
snow  all  the  year  round;  whence  they  frequently  are  khoo-noor.  The  latter  name  Is  derived  from  an  extensive 
called  Slue>moantains  (soow-mountaTos)  tbc  Chi»  lake,  in  its  N.B.  district.  It  is  very  little  known,  and 
nese.  seems  to  exhibit  a succestion  of  narrow  valleys  and  very 

The  immense  tract  of  country  which  lies  to  the  N.  of  high  mountains,  whose  numerous  summits  pass  Ikr  beyond 
this  range  (on  the  W.  between  it  and  the  Thian-Shan,  the  snow-line.  These  mountains  form  very  extensive 
and  on  the  B.  between  it  and  the  Altai  Mountains.)  is  and  high  masses  in  the  tx-nd  of  the  Hoang-bo.  which 
known  the  name  of  Cobl,  or  more  properly  Gobi  (the  river  has  its  sources  in  the  W.  districts  of  this  region, 
desert  in  the  Mongolic  language), or  Shamo  tsand-sea  in  The  whole  cnimlry.  8.  of  the  Kuen-luen  mounUlns, 
Chinese).  But  the  whole  of  this  tract  is  not  a desert,  as  far  8.  as  the  Himalaya  range.  Is  comprehended  under 
The  W.  portion  of  It,  between  72°  and  9C°  K,  long.,  or  the  name  of  Tibet.  It  is,  dnubtleu,  the  highest  part  of 
between  the  Thlan-Sbao  and  Kuen  luen.  is  only  from  the  great  table-land  of  Rastern  Asia,  and  there  are  good 
300  to  400  m.  across,  and  nearly  1,200  m.  in  length.  Here  reasons  for  assigning  it  an  average  absolute  elevation  of 
wc  find  a tract  of  country  from  -V)  to  80  m.  acrou,  along  IO.(X)0  ft.  above  the  scn-lcvel,  though,  towards  the  east, 
the  foot  of  the  Thlan-^W)  range,  fertile  in  manydis-  the  valleys  of  some  rivers  may  be  considerably  less.  A 
trfets,  producing  different  kinds  of  grain,  cotton,  wine,  mountain-range  runa  through  it  from  W.  toB.  It  ii 
and  fruit,  or  covered  with  nourishing  pass.  Through  coonecu-d  wltn  the  Himalaya  range  by  a level  table* 
this  tract  runs  the  great  commercial  rood,  wlilch  connects  land  of  14,000  ft.  elevation,  which  surrounds  the  sacred 
W.  Asia  with  the  more  eastern  countries,  and  here  arc  lakes  of  Monassa-Kowora  and  Havan-llrad,  and  on 
situated  the  commercial  towns  of  Kbasghar,  Aksu.  Kut-  which,  or  near  which,  are  the  sources  of  three  great 
tb6.  Kanuhar,  Turfan,  and  Khainil,  or  llami.  The  W.  rivers,  the  Indus.  Ganges,  and  Yaroo-Zanp>o-tslu. 
porticm  (between  72°  and  77°  E.  long.)  Is  also  not  a The  mountain-chain  itself  Is  called  Gang-dis-ri  on  the 
desert.  Though  the  tracts  separating  the  rivers  are  W.,  but  further  F..  it  U'ars  the  name  of  Zang.  Its  E. 
steppes,  L e.  pUlns  without  trees,  and  producing  only  extremity  is  separated  from  the  Yun-Hng  by  the  valley 
a roarse  grass,  the  lands  brtrdering  the  banks  of  the  of  the  Yang-tse-kiang,  which  liere  flows  from  N.  to  8. 
watercourses  are  fertile  In  grain  and  cotton.  Here  Is  the  Little,  or  rather  mAlilug,  is  known  of  thik  range,  which 
town  of  Yarkand,  and,  towards  the  Kuen-luen,  Khotun,  nrobitltly  being  placed  on  so  ricrated  a base,  puses  srltb 
through  whi 'h  t«‘0  places  a road  runs,  which  connects  its  summits  the  line  of  congelation. 

N.  Asia  with  India.  It  is  supposed  that  the  term  cotton  Of  the  country  which  lies  to  the  N.  of  this  range  very 
Is  derived  from  the  name  oi  the  last-tnentioned  town,  liftle  Is  known,  if  we  exre|  t the  most  westerly  comer, 
The  remainder  of  this  region  is  adcsert,  and  mostly  of  where  the  Indus  river,  Issuing  ftom  a table-land  betaren 
the  worst  kind,  where  the  sandy  surface,  according  to  a mountain-ridges,  enters  the  spacious,  level,  and  fertile 
<'him*se  author,  moves  like  the  waves  of  the  sea.  This  valley  uf  Leh.  or  Ladnk,  and  runs  in  It  altout  300 
desert  It  sometimes  distinguished  the  name  of  Sha-  miles,  till  it  breaks  through  the  mountain-ranges  which 
shin,  or  th<^  GoM  of  Ix>p  Nobr.  Tiic  Nobr  is  one  on]>ose  its  course,  and  enters  the  plain  of  India.  On  the 
of  the  extensive  lakes  without  an  outlet,  which  frequently  w.  of  this  fine,  but  elevated  valley.  Is  the  Himalaya 
arc  met  with  in  tills  desert.  It  receiviw  from  the  W.  the  range;  and  on  the  E.  another  h;gn  chain,  the  Kara- 
F.rghengol,  or  river  of  Yarkand,  which  runs  prnb.ibly  korum  mountains,  which,  extending  N.W.  and  S.E., 
not  less  th.an  1,01)0  miles.  This  part  of  the  Great  Table-  connect  the  Kuen-luen  chain  with  the  Gang-dis-rl 
land  is  supposed  to  be  between  4,000  and  5,0)  0 ft.  above  mountains. 

the  sea-level.  The  country  east  cf  the  Karakorum  mountains,  and 

It  seems,  that  under  the  meridian  of  Khamil  (96°  extending  between  the  Kuen-luen  and  the  Gang-dls-rl 
R.  long.)  the  desert  Is  narrowed  toabout  IfiO  miles  across  ranges,  Is  called  Katshe,  or  Kor  Katshc.  There  occur 
by  the  fertile  districts  of  Tannit.  which  skirt  the  N.  In  It  some  ranges,  but  the  greatest  part  extends  In  wide 
dt'cllvlty  of  the  mountains  of  Non-shan,  and  protrude  plains,  similar  to  the  steppes,  but  abundantly  provided 
far  iKirthward  into  the  desert.  The  desert,  dividing  it  with  good  pasture.  More  Is  not  known  nf  U.  Near  the 
from  Khamil,  and  called  Gobi  of  Tangut,  is  also  less  Gang-dis-ri  range  Is  an  extensive  lake,  called  Tengri,  and 
level,  more  straw,  and  better  adapted  for  pasture,  than  N.  or  It  are  the  sources  of  the  Yang.tse-klang,  and  per- 
farther  R.  or  W.  Hence  the  t'hioese  government  h.-is  haps  also  those  of  the  tirers  Mavkhun  and  Thaluen. 
cxtimiled  its  N.W.prnv.of  Konsi,  through  this  desert  Thccountryb(*twei*nth«Gang-dis-rlrangeaQdthcHl- 
to  the  N.  side  of  the  Thian-Shan  mountains.  malaya  muuntaius  Is  Tibet  I’rot>er,  and  is  somewhat 

The  Great  l>c*ert.  Ta-OobI,  extends  ftum  the  eastern  better  known,  at  least  as  far  F..  as  HT.assa,  tU  capital, 
extremity  of  the  Thian-Shan  (96°  E.  long.)  to  the  Kblng-  Us  surface  exhlbiU  only  low  rocky  hilU,  without  any 
Khan  (120°  E.  long.),  nearly  1,200  miles  in  length,  mwl  signs  of  vogctHtlon,  rising  on  extensive  arid  plains. 
Us  width  between  the  Altai  range  cm  the  N..  and  the  covered  at  certain  seasons  with  rich  grass,  and  ammling 
Nan.Shan,  Ala-Shan,  and  In-Sban,  on  the  S..  varies  pasture  to  numerous  herds  of  cattle,  llie  valleys  iu 
l^tween  SOO  and  700  miles.  Through  the  middle  of  this  which  tbe  rivers  run  are  considerably  depressed  below 
tract  extends.  In  the  whole  of  Its  length,  what  is  pro-  the  surface  of  the  plains,  and  in  these  valleys  agricuiiuro 
perly  called  Che  Shamo  (Sand  Sea),  it  Is  from  IM  to  U carried  on  wltn  great  c.arc.  All  kinds  of  European 
3.V)  miles  across ; and  in  It  sand  almost  excltuively  grains  are  cultivated,  and  iu  some  places  rice.  Most 
covers  the  surface,  which  commonly  it  level,  but  In  of  the  fruit-trees  of  Europe  also  succeed.  But, 
tome  places  rises  Into  hills,  on  which  ma<Krs  of  loose  as  the  portion  of  the  counlir  which  Is  fit  for  agrlcuituro 
stone  are  met  with.  Small  and  shallow  Iokr«  arc  fte-  is  only  a smalt  part  uf  the  wnole,  tbe  population,  though 
qtieiit.  but  their  water  is  cither  sail  or  Utter.  The  vrge-  far  IVom  numerous , it  partly  supplied  with  com  fh>m 
tatlon  is  very  scanty,  and  affords  but  imllffercnt  pasture,  the  adjacent  countrit'S.  Tne  climate  Is  verv  severe. 
In  a few  places  a small  number  of  stunted  trees  are  met  and  tbe  rirers  covered  with  ire  fi>r  some  months.  Tb« 
with.  This  part  of  cbo  Gobi  is  about  3,000  ft.  above  the  B.  part  of  Tibet  is  very  UttU  known ; it  seems  to  be 
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traver»e«l  br  blgh  range*,  and  not  to  exhibit  the  Urge 
nUlns  whicn  occur  farther  W.  In  Tibet  U the  lake 
iVte,  which  hu  a Urge  Island  In  lU  centre,  so  that  the 
lake  has  the  form  of  a ring.  The  Yaroo^Zangbo-uiu,  or 
Sampu  rirer,  ruus  through  this  country  from  W.  to  R., 
ai>d  ^«*r  a course  of  more  than  l.UOO  roties,  breaks  through 
the  chain  of  titc  Himalaya  range,  about  R.  long., 
and  joiiu  the  Brahma|>outra  under  the  name  of  Ui-houg. 

The  table-land  of  Yu-nan,  which  forms  the  most 
southerly  portion  of  the  great  table-land  of  Rastom 
Atl^  has  an  extremely  dirersified  surface,  being  a suc- 
cession of  mountains  wnich  in  some  places  rise  alwve  the 
snow-line,  and  of  rally's,  which,  nowever,  frequently 
wkleii  to  small  plains.  The  climate  indicates  a cunsldei  • 
able  elevation  above  the  sea-level,  but  it  is  not  so  high 
as  to  preclude  agriculture,  corn  being  r.ilscd  in  the  valluvs 
and  plaint,  auu  In  some  districts  rice.  Towards  tfiu 
N.VV..  however,  it  rises  much  liigher,  os  there  the  roaring 
of  cattle  forms  the  principal  occupation  of  the  inhabitants, 
who  have  herds  of  rhowry-uiiled  cattle  (Bus  gmn- 
nieiis.)  which  are  only  found  in  very  cold  countries. 

3.  Countries  ttfing  to  the  East  qf  the  Tahle-tnnd  qf 
Eastern  Asia.  — Hast  of  the  desert  of  Gobi  extends 
Shing-king.  or  Manchoona  (the  country  of  the  M.'inrh<M)s), 
to  the  citasts  of  the  Pacific.  It  is  divided  from  the  desort 
by  the  Khing-kiian  mountains,  which  on  the  side  of  tlie 
deM*rt  are  destitute  of  wood,  but  towards  M.mchoorla 
are  covered  with  fine  forest-trees,  among  which  oak  is 
frequent.  The  N.  boundary  is  foniied  by  the  Yabhmoi 
Khrebet,or  Khing-khaii  Tugurick.  From  this  raDge(.*iG^ 
N.  1st.)  it  extends  to  the  nelglibuurli<K>J  of  the  lioiuig- 
H.ti,or  Yellow  Sea  (41^  N.  Ut.) ; from  uhleh  Itls  divid<.Hi 
only  by  a range  of  hills.  But  In  advancing  firtber  H. 
these  niUs'rise  to  a high  muuataiu-ciutu,  tbc  (-hang.pe- 
Shan,  or  Shan  Alin,  which  attains  the  suuw.liae  whore 
it  runs  on  the  boundju*)'  botwt'en  Manchuria  and  the 
peninsula  of  Corea.  It  then  approaches  the  const  and 
runs  so  close  along  It  as  to  le-ive  only  at  some  places  a 
very  narrow  stripe  of  low  country  until  it  terminates  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Amur,  op|M>slte  the  Yablunoi 
Khrebet.  Along  this  c<>ast  tht'  mount.-Un-chal't  rises  with 
great  steepness  to  from  4,(K*0  to  ft.WW  ft.  above  the  sea. 
The  countries  enclosed  by  these  mountain-ranges  ex- 
hibit different  characters.  The  S.W.  p.iTt  of  it,  N.  of 
the  river  Sira  Muron,  or  I.eao-ho,  Is  a desert,  and  may  Ite 
considered  as  part  of  the  Gobi,  which  here*  pruj<i'is 
beyond  Its  natural  boundary,  the  Khing-khan  range.  It 
has  a scanU  vegetation,  and  is  only  inhabited  by  nomadic 
nations.  E.  or  it,  and  as  far  X.  as  the  Amur  river,  tiie 
country  is  trirersod  by  rklges  of  moiinUins  and  hilts, 
between  which,  however,  ipaidous  valleys  extend,  whoso 
fertile  soil  Is  in  some  places  wi-ll  cultivated,  and  yields 
rich  crops.  The  mountains  and  hills  are  partly  covered 
with  trees,  and  partly  afford  rich  pasturo-walks  for 
numerous  herds  of  cattle  and  shoe}).  The  ciitnatc  ol 
this  portion  oMdanchooriais  very'  lem{>eratc.  X.  of  the 
rivor  Amur  the  whole  country  it  covere<l  with  mounlaln- 
masses,  intersected  by  narrow  valleys.  llert>;igriculturo 
ceoMMi.  and  cattle  fonn  the  princl|>al  riches  of  thu  Inha- 
bH.uils,  who  also  ^ply  themselves  industriously  to  the 
t'baco  of  animals  aminUns  furs,  of  which  there  is  a great 
abundance.  The  principal  river  Is  the  Amur,  whose 
up{>er  branch,  the.Argoim,  runs  through  the  X.R.  districts 
oithe  Gobi,  and  after  entering  thu  mountains  joins  the 
Shilka,  when  the  river  is  called  Amur,  or  ^Ukhalion. 
The  whole  course  of  this  river  docs  not  fall  short  of 
3,000  miles. 

The  peninsula  of  Corea  Is  separated  from  Manchooria 
by  the  Chang-rc-shan,  and  from  this  range  anoUier 
branches  off  to  the  8.,  which  runs  close  to  the  E.  shores, 
towards  which  it  descends  with  great  rapidity,  and  in 
these  districts  the  level  or  cultiralde  tracts  aio  of  small 
extent.  The  numerous  offsets  to  the  W..  wliich  are  less 
Steen  and  elevated,  contain  between  tbimi  large  and  woll- 
culiirattHl  Talleys.  But  tbc  whole  country  scnmis  to  have 
a considerable  etevatioii  above  the  •es-Icvol,  as  its  climate 
is  very  cold,  its  N.  rivers  being  corercvl  with  ice  for 
4 moatbs ; yet  rice,  cotton,  and  silk,  ore  produced  in  abun- 
dance. 

('hioa  Proper  occupies  the  remainder  of  the  countries 
King  between  the  Groat  Tabli*-land  of  EHitum  Asli  and 
tnu  Pacifle.  Several  mountain-ranges  lulling  from  those 
that  surround  it.  traverse  its  interior.  Where  the  In- 
Shan  and  the  Khing-Khan  meet.  stamU  a high  summit, 
the  PoCsha.  more  than  16, (.•00  ft.  above  the  sea-level,  an<l 
from  it  a chain  runs  6rst  8.W.,  ami  then  8.,  4(H)  m.,  and 
terminates  at  the  great  bend  of  the  U»ang-ho.  U is 
Called  Kho-lhsing-Shan,  an<l  though  high,  does  not  rise 
to  thu  snow-line.  Near  34^^  S',  lat.  two  ranges  brancii 
off  from  the  Yun-llng,  the  IViing  (norihcru  range)  nud 
the  'I'aM-ling.  and  they  coniiime  as  high  mounUin-clmlns 
Ol  far  E.  as  111°  or  ilV**  H.  long.,  when  they  sink  down 
to  hills.  Thu«e  ranges  coutoin  some  siinw-capited  sum- 
mits towards  the  W.,  aixl  aie  sleep  and  ruggiHl,  From 
the  R.  sidu  of  tito  talilu-luid  of  Yu-iian  branches  off 
another  range.  caUed  N.m-Uog  (soutiu-rn  r.uigv),  wiiich 
coustituloi  the  most  extensive  mouQtain-sy  stem  in  China 
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It  runs  R.  as  far  as  llff°  E.  long  , passing  about  lAO miles 
to  the  north  of  Canton  ; It  then  inclines  to  the  N.B.,  iu 
which  directloo  it  continues  with  a slight  bend  to  the  W. 
to  its  termination  on  the  sea,  near  the  harbour  of  Ntng- 
po,  opposite  (he  islands  of  Chusan.  Several  summits  of 
this  range  rise  above  the  snow-line,  W.  of  IHT-'  B.  long., 
and  here  it  extends  also  to  a considerable  width.  Bast 
of  110°  E.  long,  no  snow-capped  summits  occur,  thou^ 
some  rise  to  a great  elevation,  but  every  where  the 
scent  of  the  ranm  is  steep  and  nigged. 

'l*he  country  lying  between  the  Kho-thslng- Shan  and 
the  Tapa-llng  is  mil  of  high  and  extensive  mountain, 
masses,  and  intersected  by  ralle)’S,  which  are  very  narrow, 
except  two  which  arc  druned  by  the  Wei-ho,  a tributary 
of  the  Hoang-hg,  and  by  the  Kan  klang,  a branch  of 
Yang-tse-klang.  These  aru  wide,  and  afford  large  tracts 
for  agriculiurM  pulses.  The  large  tract,  which  ex- 
tends iMdwecu  the  'l^apa-llng  and  the  Nan-ling,  Is  tra- 
versed by  many  ridges  of  mountains  and  hills,  which 
mostly  branch  off  from  the  last-mentioned  range,  but 
these  elevations  rise  ouly  to  a moderate  height,  and  the 
gentle  declivities  aru  mostly  cultivated.  Bcwklcs,  they 
are  separated  from  one  another  by  very  wide  valleys, 
which  frequently  are  intersected  by  pretty  cxtcnsfvn 
plaint,  that  every  where  recompense  the  industry  of  the 
careful  cultivator.  'Phey  arc,  in  fact,  hardly  In/erlur  lu 
fertility  to  the  gn-ot  Chinese  Plain. 

'Phis  great  plalu  occupies  the  N.R.  part  of  China,  cx- 
lumling  in  length  700  miles  from  the  Great  Wall,  N.  of 
Pu-king,  to  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Yang-tse-klang 
and  Knn-ki.ong,  near  30^  X.  lat.  Its  brcailth  Is  various. 
Xorth  of  3ft°  X.,  where  it  partly  extends  to  the  shore*  of 
the  Huaiig-hai,  and  partly  borders  on  the  W.  decllvily 
of  the  Chang-tung  tnuiintains,  a low  range,  occu|>ying 
the  pentiiAula  of  tlnit  name,  the  wlilth  of  the  plain  varies 
Ijctween  |.VJ  ami  *i.Vi  m.  Between  3.V  and  34*-'  X.  lat.  il»o 
plain  enlarges,  and  In  the  parallel  of  the  Hoang-ho  it 
extends  more  than  300  m.  E.  and  W.  Farther  8.  U 
grows  still  wider,  and  reaches  nearly  300  m.  inland,  in 
I he  parallel  of  the  mouth  of  the  river  Y’ang-Ue-kiimg. 
This  large  plain,  though  the  N.  districts  have  mostly  a 
samty  soil,  and  the  K.,  hetween  the  embouchures  of  the 
Ho.xng-hoand  Yang-tsc-kiang,  are  {Mirtly  covered  with 
swamps,  is,  pcrha|ts,  the  best  cultivated  and  most  noim- 
lous  portion  of  (he  glotx*,  producing  abundance  or  rice, 
cotton,  wheat,  and  tobacco,  ftc.  It  contains  at  least 
310,0)0  sq.  m.,  so  that  It  It  seven  times  as  large  as 
the  most  fertile  plain  of  Europe,  that  of  Lombardy. 
The  internal  communication  of  this  fertile  tract  Is 
rendered  easy  by  the  Great  or  Imperial  Canal,  which 
traverses  It  from  S.  to  X.,  and  whoso  length  exmnls 
500  m.  In  a straight  line,  but  probably  its  whole  length 
is  not  less  than  700  m.  It  is,  aW.  traversed  by  the  lower 
courses  of  the  two  great  rivers  of  China,  the  lloong-ho 
and  the  Yang-tie-kiang,  which  flow  through  it  from 
W.  to  B.  The  Hoang-ho  runs  upward  of  3.000.  and  the 
Yang-tsc-kiang  more  than  2,900  miles,  if  thdr  bends  be 
taken  into  account. 

4.  CouHtri<'S  ijfing  to  the  SotUk  qf  the  Great  TahU-Utnd 
qf  Eastern  Asia.  — This  region  comprises  the  two  penln . 
sulas,  which  are  known  in  Ruropo  by  the  name  of  India 
within  and  without  the  Ganges. 

The  peninsula  without  the  Ganges  Is  traversed  by  four 
mountain-ranges,  of  which  the  three  farthest  cut  are 
connected  with,  or  branch  off  fhjtn,  the  table-land  of  Yu- 
nan,  the  most  southerly  extremity  of  the  Great  Table-land. 
The  most  easterly,  which  may  t»c called  the  Aiiam  range, 
begins  at  33°  X.  lat..  and  runs  S.R.  till  it  approaches  the 
Cliinesc  Sea.  near  17°  X.  lat.;  hence,  fartner  south,  ft 
procee<ti  parallel  to  tbc  shores  of  that  sea,  mid  termi- 
nates at  (Tape  St.  James  (10°  IV).  This  range  ocaiples 
about  100  m.  in  width  ; iU  elevation  has  not  been  ascer- 
tained. but  it  seems  to  be  considerable,  though  far  from 
rising  to  the  inow-line,  except,  perhaps,  where  It  is  con- 
nected with  the  table-land  of  Yu-nin.  Two  other 
mountain-chains  branch  off  from  the  S.W.  side  of  the 
same  Ubie-lanil.  iretween  95°  and  97°  R.  long.,  and  run 
nearly  due  S-,  including  the  narrow  valley  of  the  Tha- 
luen  river.  The  most  westerly,  which  may  be  called 
the  Blrmah  range,  terminate.*  ai' a chain  of  constderaMe 
elevation  at  the  mouth  of  the  'J'hahien  river  ; the  other, 
which  runs  to  the  K.  of  that  river,  and  may  be  called 
the  Shan  or  Siam  range,  continues  farther  8.,  but  gra- 
dually declining  in  hulgfit  till  it  disappears  entirely  X.  of 
the  most  narrow  part  of  the  i>eninsula  of  Malacca,  the 
isthmus  of  Krah  (U°  3(K  X.  fat.) : for  the  low  moun- 
tains, which  ocenpy^  the  interior  of  the  S.  jiart  of  that 
peninsula,  are  not  connected  w ith  it. 

Bulwcen  the  Anam  range  and  the  Gulph  of  Tonkin 
lies  a large  plain,  that  of  Tonkin.  aiMiut  l<Mi  ni.  in  length 
and  width:  It  is  low.  level,  and  extremely  fertile,  rs. 
pucially  as  far  as  it  can  be  irrigated.  It  i«  aurrnundnl  on 
the  X.  and  W.  by  very  fertile  valleys,  and  (ravcrsi'tl  by 
the  river  S<mg-ra,  wfin  h rises  on  the  bthlu  land  of  Yu- 
nan.  and  runs  in  an  K S.K.  dirt'rtinn  pmtuihlr  more  than 
7oh  m.  The  plain  of  Tonkin  terminates  between  19° 
aud  S0°  X.  Ut:  farther  S.  the  offsets  fVom  the  Anam 
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nngn  •pproAch  clo<o  to  th«  loa,  aod  loavc  onU  bctwcoo 
thrui  larger  or  tmallor  valley»,  which  cooununly  arc  very 
fertile.  South  of  (.'Ape  Avarella  kteep  rock»  occupy 
Pearly  the  whole  of  the  rouniry. 

We  koow  very  little  of  the  N.  portioo  of  the  country 
occupying  the  eatcnalve  trocU  which  (cpAroie  the  Anom 
range  fyoin  the  Shan  range.  It  would  K^cm,  that  o>  for 
8.  oa  Id-'  N.  lot.  It  exhibiu  aevcral  pretty  hl^  moim 
tolo  lidgos,  which  Include  vallcyi  OPd  aurrouim  elevated 
plolna.  S.  of  N.  Ul.,  however,  low  ploloi  cuntlUute 
lit#  general  character  of  the  country  : for  though  aevcral 
ridgra  occur,  they  do  not  aoem  to  rtao  at  any  inacc  above 
the  cleviUiuQ  of  high  hllla.  Theao  low  plauia  have  a 
greater  abundance  of  water  than  any  other  country  of 
Aala.  A cunalderable  [lorthin  of  their  turfocc  U corertKl 
wilb  permaneat  hikes : othcra  arc  formed  during  the 
rainy  aeoioii,  by  the  Inundation  of  the  immcroua  and  large 
rirrra ; and  at  Uut  at‘o»on  a great  nortion  of  the  londla 
changt'd  Into  inuneuae  awampa.  Tuougb  the  toil  la  very 
fi'rtUe.  and  yields  very  rich  crout  of  rlcc  and  every  kind  of 
vegefablea  cultivated  for  food  uetween  the  tropica,  clvi. 
llv.itiou  ia  leaa  odianced  than  either  in  China  or  llin- 
riiatan  ; bccatiac  its  inhabltanta,  being  unable  to  turn 
tlila  abundance  to  their  advantage,  It  acta  aa  on  In- 
centive to  Idlcoeaa.  Three  large  rlvera  drain  thla 
country.  The  aiu»t  easterly  i»  the  Soi-gun,  which  runa 
aluns  the  Anam  range,  and  Colls  into  the  u-a  near  Ca{ie 
St.  XiiDi'a : lu  upt>rr  ruuru*  U cnflrcty  unknown,  but 
from  1|»  sixe  towards  its  mouth  It  is  supposed  to  run  from 
6^R)  to  GOU  m.  The  Mackhaun,  or  river  of  C.unbodja,  la 
called  by  tlie  Chinese  I.an<tsan>kiiuig,  and  rises  In  the 
interior  of  the  Crv.U  Tal>te-lan<l,  an  that  iu  whole  course 
probably  exceeds  V,r><<U  in. : it  falls  into  the  sea,  W.  of 
the  mouth  of  the  S.U'gun  river.  The  third  river  is  tho 
Mriiam,  or  river  of  Siam,  which  rum  ohout  7UUm..  and 
falls  into  the  Culph  of  Siam. 

Tho  valley,  in  which  the  Thaluon  runs  between  the 
muunlala-rangea  of  Si.tin  and  nirmah,  la  narrow  ; its  sol] 
is  stony,  and  ton  much  eh-vAtod  to  bo  irrlgatcil  by  the 
water  of  the  river,  which  rushes  with  great  itu|>ctuosi(y 
dow  n its  coufineil  bed,  doseemling  from  the  Great  Table- 
land, where  it  U caili*d  Loo-kiang,  or  Noo-kiang.  Its 
wliole  course  profwbly  cscectU  I.ftW  m. 

The  peninsid.iof  Aiitlaei'n,  whicli  constitutes  the  most 
southerly  port  of  tho  cuntinnu  of  Asia,  and  termlnalea 
with  tlic  (‘apea  of  liuros  oml  Kuroania,  between  which  the 
Island  and  town  of  Sing.ijiore  are  situattnl,  is  connectetl 
with  the  main-land  by  the  Isthmus  of  Krah  (liotween 
and  1 1^  S.  lat.h  about  ISO  m.  long,  ami  from  70  to  Hu  m. 
wide.  It  la  low,  and  its  soil  la  fonm^d  hr  alluvium. 
The  [vcninsulA  itself  contains  a mountain-rulgo  in  the 
interior,  which  riica  to  3,0<4»  nr  4.0U0  ft.,  and  la  mostly 
coveri'd  with  thick  w<  od,  but  along  the  ahom  csteuda 
a level  cuuntT)',  which  in  some  districts  Is  very  fertile, 
but  mostly  uut  very  produciive. 

The  most  w»t('rly  of  the  four  roountaln-cbains.  w hich 
traverse  the  (xHiinsula  bryuud  the  Ganges  from  N.  to  S. 
n<Mrly  in  Its  whole  trnirth.  is  tho  Aracon  range,  di- 
viding Aracan  from  the  nirman  empire.  It  is  not  con-  j 
nerletl.  like  the  others,  wilh  the  table-land  of  Yu-nan,  I 
but  with  Che  Himalaya  range.  The  Himalaya  mountains  I 
are  considered  to  icrTniiiote  at  tho  sources  of  the  Urali- 
inapuutra  (97^  R.  lung.,  and  2b^  N.  Iat.\  Tho  moun- 
tains which  surround  tiie  upticr  course  o^  that  river  are 
called  the  I.ongtan  muuntoius,  and  nionv  uf  their  summits 
rise  atxive  ttie  inow-lim* ; the  hlgiiest  oi  those  which  have 
been  manured,  the  Dupha  lhH>m.  attaining  13.713  ft.  above 
the  sea-lerei:  Uie  pasWa  which  lead  over  it  do  not  sink 
below  1 1 ,000  ft.  From  tlieso  mountains,  which  rather 
cuastitutu  a large  mountain-knot  than  a range,  a chain 
Issues,  running  W.  parallel  to  tlie  Himalaya  range- 
Tliat  portion  of  the  cliain,  w hich  la  iotmt*di.Uely  con- 
nected'with  the  Langtan  muunUini,  is  called  Patkol 
mountains ; it  seems  to  be  much  lower,  and  more  acces- 
aibic.  Farther  \V.  they  are  called  the  Nag.i  muunt.tias, 
which  arc  still  lower,  atid  extend  to  about  IQ'-' <k/  K.  long., 
where  they  are  succoedetl  by  the  Gorrow  bills,  which 
rarely  rise  to  more  than  G.OOO  it-,  and  terminate  opposite 
the  iiiuuntaiu-rldgcs  which  surrooiKl  thd  enormous  pin. 
nacle  of  the  Chamolarl  in  the  Hiraolara  range. 

Deiwecn  this  rangg  aiwi  the  Himalaya  mountains  ex- 
tends the  valley  of  Asam,  or  of  the  Bronmapoutra,  one  of 
the  largest  in  Asia:  its  length  exceeds  4U0  m..  and  in 
width  it  varies  between  30  and  50  m.  Ua  soil  is  very 
fertile,  and  the  climate  such  aa  to  bring  to  perfection 
nearly  all  productions  cultivatinl  between  tne  tropics  ^ but 
here  also  the  too  great  abuiHiance  of  water  retards  the 

rirugresa  of  agriculture  and  the  iucrca.M*  of  tlie  }K>pu- 
otioD.*  The  Bralimapoutra  runs  more  than  5on  m. 
through  tho  centre  uf  thla  roMey.  and  U here  Joined  by 
the  l)l-hong,  which,  under  the  name  of  Kaintm,  nr  Ya- 
rou-Zangbo-tsiu,  flows  through  the  plains  of  Tibet,  and 
has  run  a course  of  more  than  l.niX)  m.  before  it  rearbea 
th«  Brahmapoutra.  Issuing  from  the  valley  of  Asam, 

* Th«  caurni  iMiftkm  of  ih«  vatle}  U (isiiili  more  ih.uv  iAOrt.  atrwre 
U>a  NO-kwl,  oad  U its  wcaum  rxuimit?  it  Unis  iloan  tc  X*X)  ft. 


tho  Brahmapoutra  runs  3G0  m.  Ikrtbcr  through  the  plain, 
of  Bengal. 

Tho  country  which  extendi  along  the  mountain-chains 
constituting  tiie  S.  bouiiiL-try  of  the  valley  of  Asam,  and 
odvaocca  os  far  S.  as  N.  lot.,  seems  to  be  consider- 
ably elevated  above  the  sea.  the  plain  on  which  the  town 
of  Mooniimre  la  built  having  an  elevation  of  m-orly 
2,500  ft.  But  the  plains  ore  commonly  not  of  great  ex- 
tent. and  tbc  valleys  ore  narrow,  though  the  muumaina 
which  cover  the  greater  part  or  the  surface  do  nut  rise 
to  a great  elevation.  Aa  far  aa  is  known  (for  tlie  eastern 
portion  of  this  region  has  not  been  visited  by  Kuroj>ran 
travellers)  these  ranges  run  8.  and  N..  and  form  right 
angles,  or  nearlv  so.  with  tlie  range  ftom  which  they 
issue.  One  oi  tlx-sc  ranges,  extending  alung  the 
meridian  of  91^  V..  long.,  la  called  the  Khirbunda  moun-' 
tains,  between  Blooiuporc  and  Kotshar,  but  farther  8. 
the  Aracan  mountains.  Tills  chain,  w hose  length  rather 
exceeds  700  m..  attains,  towards  the  8.,  only  a mean  ele- 
vation of  about  3,000  ft  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  though 
sAme  of  Us  summits  rise  to  5,(tX)  ft.  and  upwards,  lis 
mean  width  may  be  50  miles  : it  U-rmluatcs  at  Cape 
Negrals. 

iTctm-en  the  Aracan  mountains  and  the  Btrmah  range 
lies  the  greatest  part  of  the  Uirman  emnlre.  A small 
portion  of  Us  surinrc  consists  of  rich  cuuivnblc  lands: 
these  He  in  the  wide  valley  of  the  Irnwrulili,  and  in  two 
large  plains;  one,  situated  Ix'twtHm  22-*  and 23*^  N.  Lai., 
along  the  N.  side  of  the  great  b«'nd  of  that  river,  and  the 
other  Ivetwwn  16^  and  K.  lat.:  tlie  latter  compre- 
I hends  tho  large  delta  of  the  trawaddl  and  the  ailjarent 
I low  country  os  far  K.  as  the  IMnnxh  mountains,  and  may 
have  a surface  of  nearly  ]fK>,{.4Mi  sq.  m.  Hut  its  agtl- 
riilture  sutTers  iVom  excess  of  w.nter.  The  country  H. 
of  the  Irawoiidl,  oml  8.  of  its  great  bend.  Is  a high  coun- 
try, from  I, MX)  to  2, (XI)  ft.  atK)ve  tlie  level  of  the  sea; 
whose  hlllv  surface  suffers  from  want  of  w.iter.  the  soil 
being  ;amiy  and  dry.  Tlie  Irawaddi,  w hlch  drains  the 
Birman  empire,  ris.i‘s  in  that  unknown  region  K.  of  the 

l. -angLau  mounmln-knot,  and  runs  upwards  of  l.'.'OOroilcs, 
if  it.v  bends  be  taken  Into  account. 

Araean,  or  the  country  lying  east  of  the  Aracan 
mountains  is  hilly,  .md  even  mountammis  in  its  northern 
districts,  the  t.’Udc-mountain  (near  N.  lat.)  rising  to 
H.3ir)  ft.  alKivo  the  sea:  but  its  middle  parts  are  occu- 
pied by  the  rather  wUle  valley  of  the  Huritung.  or  Ara- 
can river,  and  this  Is  i*ontinuevi  farther  S.  to  Itr*'  N.  lat., 
l>cing  separated  from  the  u a to  the  S.of  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  by  a ridge  of  broken  hills,  which  rise  to  l>etwem  500 
and  7*4)  feet.  The  rains  during  the  south-west  mon- 
soon bidng  extremely  heavy,  and  of  long-continuance, 
.ngriculture  U here  also  retarded  by  the  alnindouce  of 
j water. 

I Hlndoitan.  or  the  peninsula  within  or  on  this  side  the 
I Ganges,  is  not  fonnecfitl  eliherwlth  the  table-land  of 
Kailtm  or  that  of  Western  Asia,  Iw-ing  scparotnl  from  essch 

a wide  plain,  extending  first  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Ganges  along  the  toutliem  declivity  of  the  Himalaya 
range  to  the  shores  of  the  river  Indus,  In  a\V.N.\V. 
direction,  and  thence  along  the  mountains,  forming 
the  boundary  of  the  table-land  of  lion,  in  a S.8.W. 
direction  to  the  mouth  of  the  Indus.  Thus  this  plain 
has  tho  form  of  a right  angle  ; and  is,  on  account  of  its 
different  character  in  the  rastom  and  wrsteni  district, 
with  pruprietT  divided  into  the  plain  of  the  Ganges  and 
that  of  tho  Inilus. 

Thu  plain  of  the  Ganges  may  lie  compared  with  tlie 
great  plain  of  China,  in  respect  of  fertility  and  ex- 
tent, Uiough  not  of  population.  Its  length  is  up- 
wards of  1.o«X)di.,  and  Us  width  varies  between  120  and 
350  m.:  U covers  an  area  of  more  than  200, iXX)  so.  m. 
From  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges  It  rises  imperce|)tlbiv  to» 
wards  the  N.W. ; but.  even  at  a distance  of  200  m.  from 
the  sea,  its  lurf.vce  Is  not  1,000  ft.  above  It.  The  country 
between  the  W.  ranuth  or  the  Ganges,  the  Hooghly.  and 
that  of  the  Brahmapoutra,  to  a distance  of  neaily  inu 

m.  from  the  sea,  is  extremely  low.  and  frequently 
inundated  by  high  tides.  It  is  called  the  Sunderbuods, 
and  is  nearly  uninliabited  on  account  of  its  unhealtbiness, 
being  covered  wltli  large  forest-trees,  and  frequented  hy 
tigers  and  other  beosta  of  prey.  The  country  which  lies 
N.  of  the  bunderbunds,  to  an  extent  of  20U  m.  on^  up- 
wards. is  subject  to  the  annual  inundations  of  the  Ganges  ; 
br  whose  deposit  it  is  fertilised,  so  as  to  give  the  most 
abundant  crops  of  rice.  It  is  cultivated  with  the  greatest 
core,  and  nourishes  a rerj  numerous  population.  N. 
of  'ifp  N.  lat.  the  annual  inundations  « the  river 
rewse;  and  where  no  artiflclal  means  are  employed  to 
eflbet  an  trrtg.Ulon  for  the  culture  of  rice,  the  country 
produces  wheal  and  other  groins.  But  the  natural  fer- 
tility of  the  soil  decreases  os  we  advance  higher  up  the 
river.  It  becomes  more  sandy,  and  N.  of  Delhi  the  tracts 
along  the  rivers  can  only  be  cultivated.  At  3C^  N.  tat. 
it  is  a complete  deM-rt.  Between  this  plain  and  tho 
lowest  range  of  the  Himalaya  mountains  extends  tho  Tori- 
yaiia,  a narrow  stri|>o  of. land  from  12  to  2U  m.  wido, 
cuve^  with  Immense  forests,  and  freqttented  by  a grew 
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uumbtT  of  dephanU.  Hger»,  and  other  animals.  It  U 
uniohabitrd,  on  account  of  lu  unhcalthincss,  the  sur* 
face  in  the  raioj  season  being  conTrrt«rd  into  an  immense 
swnmp  ; but  between  November  and  March  it  mav  be 
visited  without  danger.  The  people  InhabillDg  Its  bor* 
dors  are  disfigured  by  goitres. 

The  river  which  drains  this  plain,  the  Ganges,  rises 
In  the  highest  and  most  northerly  range  of  the  Hi- 
malaya mountains,  bordering  on  the  table-land  of 
the  sacred  lakes  of  Manassa.  Howarra,  and  of  Hrawan 
Hrad.  Its  several  sources  unite  before  it  issues  from 
the  mountains  at  Hurdwar.  It  soon  begins  to  change 
Us  W.  into  a S.  and  south-easterly  course.  In  the  latter 
direction  it  traverses  the  up|pcr  part  of  the  plain, 
lint  from  Its  Junction  with  the  Junuu  it  runs  K.  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  Rajamahal,  where  it  .'igain  turns 
to  the  S.  K.,  and  soon  aAer  begins  to  form  its  extensive 
delta,  dividing  In  a great  number  of  branches,  of  wliich 
the  most  easterly  and  principal  falls  Into  the  Bay  of 
Bengal,  a few  miles  W.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Brahma- 
poutra;  but  the  western  mouth,  called  the  Hooghly,  Is  in  a i 
straight  line  INO  m.  distant  from  it.  All  rivers desccndlM 
from  the  Himalaya  mouutalns,  between  7k<3  and  K. 
long.,  increase  its  waters,  and  most  of  them  inundating 
the  lands  contiguous  to  their  banks  during  the  rainy 
Seaton,  contribute  to  increase  the  fertility  of  the  plain. 
The  course  of  the  Ganges  exceeds  1 ,300  m. 

The  plain  of  the  Indus  Is  somewhat  less  in  extent,  and 
greatly  inferior  In  fertility.  It  extends  in  length  about 
liOO  m.,  and  In  width  300  at  an  average.  Its  lurfarc  may 
eover  an  area  of  IMi.OOO  so.  m.  Us  N.  part  Is  called  the 
PenJ^ab  (country  of  five  rivers),  from  ly  ing  watered  by 
five  Urge  rivers,  which  afterwards  join  the  Indus.  This 
tract  Is  oomroo^y  very  fertllo  along  the  watercourses, 
and  there  are  even,  between  the  rivers,  districts  whose 
soil  recompenses  the  labour  of  the  husbandman  ; but  in 
gvnseral  they  have  a light  soli,  wlilrh  freiiuentty  passes 
Into  sterile  sand  or  clay.  This  description  also  applies 
for  the  most  part  to  the  tract  of  land  which  lies  on  the 
right  of  the  river,  between  it  and  the  ranges  whicli  se< 
paraCe  it  fiom  the  table-land  of  Iran.  But  on  the  left 
of  the  Indus  extends  an  immense  sandy  desert,  which  in 
the  N . is  calk'd  Maroost'hall,  or  the  Great  Desert,  and 
to  the  9.  Tlmr.or  the  Little  Desert.  It  extends  over  the 
delta  of  the  Indus,  and  occupies  nearly  half  the  whole 
plain.  At  its  southern  extremity  is  the  Runn,  an  ex- 
* tensive  salt  morass,  connecU>d  with  the  Gulph  of  Cutch. 
In  the  desort  also  occur  smaller  lakes  and  marshes,  in 
which  salt  Is  produced.  It  Is  only  inhabited  in  a few 
places,  where  rocks  protnide  through  the  sand,  having 
their  surface  covertd  with  scanty  grass.  The  Indus, 
which  drains  this  plain,  has  lU  sources  near  those  of  the 
Ganges ; descending  through  the  spacious  valley  of 
Leb  orLadak;  it  breaks  through  the  mountains  at  the 
north-western  extremity  of  the  Himalaya  range.  Its 
whole  course  amounts  to  upwards  of  l..yinm. 

Where  the  two  plains  of  tlie  Ganges  and  Indus  meet, 
In  the  perallcl  of  Delhi,  between  70''^  and  77*^  B.  long., 
begin  tne  mountainous  countries  of  Hindostau,  which 
extend  to  iu  most  southern  extremity.  Ca|tc  Comorin 
near  8^  S.  lat.).  This  immense  tract  may  be  divided  , 
nto  two  triangles,  connected  at  their  bases  at  the  : 
Vlodhya  mountains,  which  extend  between  X*/-'  and  33° 
from  trie  Bay  of  Cambey.  to  the  plain  of  the  Ganges,  K. 
W.  of  Calcutta.  This  chain  is  of  moderate  elevation. 
Its  highest  tununils  probably  not  exceeding  3, (VO  ft. 
above  the  sea,  and  the  most  frequented  of  its  moun- 
tain-passes, that  of  Jaum.  only  rising  to  3.338  ft.  At  its 
western  extremity,  about  30  m.  from  the  Bay  of  Cambay, 
it  Is  connected  with  another  chain,  the  Aramlli  range, 
which  first  runs  N.,  In  broken  mruses,  up  to  the  vicinity 
of  34°  N.  1^.,  but  fisrther  N.  forms  a roiiUnuous  range, 
running  N.  N.  K.  It  descends  westward,  with  a steep 
doclivitv,  to  the  desert  of  Maroost’h.ili,  and  prevents  (he 
sand  of  that  district  from  encroarhing  on  the  fertile 
country  lying  farther  E.  Its  averago  elevation  pro- 
bablr  does  not  exceed  3,000  ft.,  though  some  summits 
rise  nlgfacr,  and  the  Aboo  or  Abode  Peak  (between  34° 
and  SA°).  even  to  more  than  5.000  ft.  These  two  chains, 
the  Vindhya  mountains  and  tne  Aravulli  range,  cun»ll- 
tute  two  si^  of  the  nortbero  triangle,  and  from  Uum 
the  country  gradually  lowers,  until  It  meets  the  plain 
of  the  Gauges,  not  fitr  from  the  banks  of  the  Jumna. 
Contiguous  to  thn  mountains  are  two  considerable 
plains;  the  table-land  of  Malwa,  well  known  l>y  Its 
extensive  plantations  of  opium,  skirts  the  nortbero  de- 
clivity o(  the  Vindhya  mountains  fur  about  300  m.. 
and  bat  an  average  breedth  of  50  m.  Near  the  mnun- 
tains  its  elevation  Is  between  1,800  and  t.lNiO  ft,  ab<»ve 
the  sea  level ; but  towards  the  N.  it  imperceptibly  lowers 
to  less  than  -1  J0<}  ft.  The  table-land  of  Mawar  extends 
along  the  Aravulli  range  : it  is  between  150  and  l(i4)  m. 
long,  from  8.  to  N.,  and  trutn  70  to  lOU  m.  wide.  Its 
olevattoa  near  the  mountains  is  about  3J100  ft.  above  the 
sea.  but  on  its  esutem  border  it  sinks  to  l.liX)  ft.  In 
fertility  it  Is  much  Inferior  to  the  plain  of  M.'ilwa  ; it 
pioduces  sUffvrcDt  kiuds  of  grain,  but  little  rice.  Tlic 


tracts  of  country  which  separate  Uicse  plains  and  tt- 
tend  to  the  plain  of  the  Ganges,  have  a very  broken  iur» 
face,  wbieh  on  the  E.,  in  llarraoutee,  rises  In  steep  and 
rugged  hills,  but  farther  W.,  in  Bundlecuiid,  prescota 
more  gentle  acclivlUes,  and  wider, as  well  as  more  fertile, 
valleys.  The  rivers  which  drain  these  countries  bli 
Into  the  Jumna,  a tributary  of  the  (>anges. 

The  peninsula  of  Gujerat,  lying  opposite  the  mouth 
of  the  rivers  Nerbudda  and  Tapty,  Is  united  to  the  con- 
tinent of  Hindostan  by  an  isthmus  more  than  50  m. 
long,  between  the  southern  part  of  the  salt  morass  called 
the  Kunn  and  the  Ray  of  Canib.ty.  This  isthmus  is  so 
low  that,  in  the  rainy  season,  the  waters  of  both  gulphi 
unite  and  convert  tne  peninsula  into  an  island,  xhe 
districts  contiguous  to  this  isthmus,  as  well  ai  those 
bordering  on  the  ^Ipbs  of  Cambay  and  Cutch,  have 
an  unduLsting  suriat.'e,  and  contain  extensive  tracts  of 
fertile  and  well  cultivated  land.  The  lands  along  the 
western  coast  are  rather  level,  but  their  surface  is  stony, 
covered  with  little  earth,  and  not  fertile.  The  interior  of 
the  peninsula,  and  all  the  districts  along  the  soutbem 
coast,  have  a very  broken  surface,  and  are  moetly  covered 
with  bare  rocks,  but  contain  a number  of  fertile  rall(*ys. 
The  mountains  in  the  centre  of  the  peninsula  attun 
a moderate  elevation.  The  whole  is  well  supplied  with 
running  water,  except  the  north  western  extremity, 
but  Is  destitute  of  wood,  except  on  tbe  bills  along  the 
southern  coast. 

Contiguous  to  the  eastern  extremity  of  tbe  Vindhya 
mountains,  but  S.  of  them  (between  8l°and  83°  E.  long., 
and  33-'  ami  33'-'  N.  the  country  rises  to  a consider- 
able elevation,  probably  to  more  than  6.000  ft.  It  la 
overtopped  by  numerous  summits  which  rise  3,000  ft. 
higher.  This  ntgged  country,  w hich  seems  to  constitute 
a mountain-knot,  fYom  which  ridges  and  rivers  run  out 
in  all  directions,  is  called  Omeikuotuk.  The  most 
considerable  of  these  rivers  is  tlie  Nerbodala,  which 
runs  westward  In  a det*p  valley,  overhung  on  the  N. 
by  the  strep  acclivities  of  the  \ indhya  mountains,  and 
bounded  on  the  8.  by  another  range,  tbe  S.  Sautpoora 
mountains,  litis  vailey,  whieh  is  wide,  except  at  ita 
eastern  extremity,  and  of  considerable  fertility,  ts  con- 
sidered as  the  boundary-  line  between  Hindostan  Prrmer, 
lying  N.,  and  tite  iWcan,  extending  8.  to  Capa 
Comorin.  The  length  of  the  valley,  and  of  tbe  river. 
Is  about  600  m.  Similar  is  the  valley  in  which  tbe 
Tapty  runs  along  thesuuthem  declivity  of  the  Sautpoora 
mountains,  par^lel  to  the  Nerbud^  but  its  course 
docs  not  much  exceed  300  m. 

To  the  8.  and  8.  K.  of  Omerkuntuk,  between  the 
lower  part  of  the  plain  of  the  (Ganges,  and  aa  far  8.  as 
the  course  of  the  river  Godavery,  extends  a tract  of 
country  whose  elevation  above  the  sea  has  not  becndc- 
tenniiu'd  ; but  the  cmnparatlrely  low  temi«rature  of  the 
air,  and  the  healthiness  of  the  climate,  seem  to  indlcato 
that  it  must  Ih*  between  3,0(X»  and  4,000  ft.  Its  surface  U 
bruken  ; tt«e  hills  rise  to  3,000  ft.  above  it.  but  the)-  are 
separated  from  each  other  by  wide  valleys,  and  fre- 
uuently  by  plains  of  moderate  extent  aiM  indlflbrent 
fertility,  except  along  the  foot  of  the  ridges,  where  the 
soil  commonly  is  rich.  I'he  eastern  toixler  of  this 
rugged  tai>le-land  is  formed  by  a chain  of  mountains, 
which  dues  not  seem  to  rise  cumiderably  above  it,  but 
they  are  so  steep  as  to  l>e  almost  impassable  for  horse  or 
wheeled  carriages.  Their  distance  from  the  sea  variea 
between  60  and  80  m.  The  luxrrow  tract  lying  between 
them  and  the  sea  ts  calleil  the  Circart.  It  is  not  a level, 
but  commonly  a luccestloii  of  hills  and  dales ; thougbthere 
occur  some  leveU  of  coiislderable  extent.  Its  soil  along 
the  sea-coast  is  generally  somly,  but  It  improves  gra- 
dually towards  the  mountains ; and  produces  abununt 
ert^  of  cotton,  tnltocco,  and  grain  ; including  rice,  w hco 
artificially  lrrlg.-itt?d. 

On  the  moun(ain-knot  of  Omerkuntuk  rises  the  river 
3fahamiddy,  which  traverses  this  broken  country  in  an 
K.  8.  B.  direction  nearly  In  the  middle.  It  falls  into  the 
Bay  nf  Bengal,  after  a course  of  more  than  600  m.,  and 
forms  at  its  mouth  an  extensive  delta. 

South  of  the  mouth  of  tlie  river  Tapty,  and  nearly  In 
its  par.ilU'l,  rises  suddenly  from  the  plain  a contintKMis 
mountain  range  called  the  Ghauts,  extending  south- 
ward as  far  as  the  river  I'unany  (ll°8.  lat.),  through 
KY^of  lot  In  some  parts  it  Is  30 or  even  4ti  m.  distant  from 
the  sea ; In  others  it  constitutes  its  very  shores.  It  rhea 
abruptly  w ith  a str«p  asemt  from  tlie  low  coast,  and 
attains  a mean  ciev  jtion  uffroin  4,UU0tn6,(jO(ift. ; but  some 
of  its  summits  rise  much  higher.  I'he  highest  portion 
are  the  Ncilghorry  bills  (il°  S.  lat.).  which  are  moro 
than  !i,UX>  ft.  akire  the  sea  ; the  I.ilianduroaie(13°  N. 
lot.)  is  above  5,'KXi  ft.  ; and  the  Subromuni  (13°  30') 
above  6.4(X)  ft.  In  many  points,  the  range  sinks  down 
to  less  than  2,000  ft.,  and  over  these  depressions  lead  the 
ghatUt  or  inuuntoln-uasscs  ; whose  name  has  been  trans- 
lerrecl  to  the  range  lUelf. 

Tbe  ivarruw  tract  of  country  which  Intervenesbctween 
tills  range  and  tlie  sra-coast  is  calleil  Malabar.  It  Is 
mostly  occupied  by  the  short  ottkeU  of  the  Ghauts,  which 
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preserve  their  ebameter  of  itropnew,  out  includo  iinaU 
ViUlrya  which  displAV  a vifroruus  vrgeUtion.  The 
rumiw  tract  of  level  und  along  the  aea,  which  Mldom 
excoetli  3 m.  in  width,  and  li  lu  geitorul  much  let*.  1»  »e- 
(MiraUHl  from  the  ica  by  low  downs  ; this  gives  them  the 
a«{vaiitage  of  irrigation  during  the  rainy  season.  The 
fresh  wiit&r  descending  from  the  mountains  has  no  rent, 
aJid  roust  therefore  stagnate  until  It  evaporates  : hence 
these  trarU  produce  much  rice,  though  ihcir  soil  is  poor, 
cutislftling  chlelly  of  sand. 

The  Nellglierry  hills  constitute  the  S.  extremity  of  the 
Ch.iuts.  wliiih  are  called  the  W.  Gn;iiits,  to  <Ustlngul»h 
them  from  another  chain  of  inouPhiins,  c.vlle<i  tiiu  K. 
tihauti.  The  laot-nu'iitloned  n.omiuuas  b<'gin  on  the 
banks  of  the  rlrer  Caver/ <1 1'' 20*  S.lat.)and  extend 
thenee,  Brst  in  a X.  K.  oim'tlnn,  as  far  u 13^  N.  Ut., 
where,  opposite  the  town  of  Madras,  they  turn  to  the 
K.,andetmlinuu  so  tu  the  l>anks  of  the  river  Klstnntnear 
17°  N.  Ut.).  Heiween  this  river  and  the  (rf>darery  are 
a range  of  hills,  which  connects  them  with  the  nioun* 
tains  which  seioratc  tlie  ('ircars  from  the  elevated 
country  l}'ing  iurtber  W.  The  K.  Ghauts  do  not 
form  an  uninUTrupted  chain,  bring  at  sevcrtl  placet 
broken  by  the  rivers  which  rise  on  the  E.  declivities 
of  the  W.  Ghauts,  and  descend  tu  the  Hay  of  licngal. 
They  also  do  not  form  utic  roast ; but  are  frequently 
divided  in  several  ridges,  by  longitudinal  valleys.  These 
moiuitalns  do  not  rive  tu  the  devatiun  of  the  W.  Ghauts  ; 
yet  to  the  W.  of  Madras,  the  Nalla  Malta  mountains  at* 
tain  3.0(H)  ft.  and  mure,  and  fartlier  S.  (near  1’/^)  tbe 
Siu-rwahary  mountains  rise  to  4.03A  ft. 

The  cxtenvlre  country  enclosed  between  the  two 
ridges  of  the  Ghauts  is  an  elevated  table*Und.  Its  tur* 
(aeo  extends  nearly  In  a level,  which  Is  only  hero  and 
there  broken  by  short  ridges  or  groups  of  hills,  rising 
a few  liundrcd  ft.  above  it.  Its  devotion  above  tbe  Icvd 
of  the  sea.  where  it  Is  contiguous  to  Uto  W.  Ghauts, 
varies  betwotm  3,000  and 3,000  it.,  and  thus  It  may  continue 
to  tbe  middle  of  the  table-land ; but  it  sinks  in  approach- 
ing the  E.  Ghauts,  where,  in  inMt  places,  it  has  barely 

l. UUO  ft.  or  less  of  elevation.  Its  soil  Is  rather  fertile,  and 
well  adapted  to  the  culture  of  rice,  where  it  can  be  irri- 
gated, and  where  not,  it  produces  alxindaoce  of  wheat 
and  ocher  grain.  The  a.  part  is  called  the  table-land 
of  Myxore,  and  the  N.  tiiat  of  Dalaghaut. 

Tbe  Eastern  Ghauts  are  at  a distance  of  about  150 

m.  from  the  sen,  or  coast  of  Corotnandcl.  Tbe  sur- 
face of  the  intervening  country  extends  mostly  In  wide 
plains,  which  here  and  there  are  IntersuerMHl  by  bills  of 
no  grt^  elevation.  The  soil  is  dry,  light  and  sandy,  but 
nevertheless  it  gives  rich  cro|M,  wherever  it  Is  irrigMcd, 
which  is  rendered  easy  by  the  great  number  of  rivers 
deicendlog  from  the  Western  Ghauts,  or  originating  In 
the  Eastern  Ghauts.  The  coast  is  low.  sandy,  and  without 
harbours,  surrounded  by  shoals,  and  exposed  to  a very 
heavy  swell,  which  renders  It  extremity  dangerous  during 
the  north-eastern  monsoon,  Europeans  have,  bowi'rer, 
preferred  It  to  other  parts  of  India.  Iiaving  formed  here 
more  settlements  thim  any  where  else.  Threo  large 
rivers  descend  from  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  Western 
Ghauts  through  tbe  table-land  of  Mysore  and  Dalagiuut, 
to  this  coast,  and  fall  Into  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  The  most 
southerly  is  the  Cavery,  which  runs  about  450  mites. 
Farther  N.  is  the  Kistna,  or  Krlsha,  and  tbe  Goda- 
very,  the  former  Bowing  about  G(M)  the  latter  700  miles. 
These  rivers,  though  in  moi>j  parts  very  valuable  for 
irrigating  the  contiguous  lands,  are  only  uavlgable  in  tlie 
low  plain  of  the  0.11710110.  On  the  table-land  they  in  gene- 
ral nave  little  water,  and  where  they  break  through  the 
Eastern  Ghauts,  they  arc  broken  by  numerous  and 
cataracts. 

On  Ibe  parallel  of  the  ombouchuro  of  the  Cavery  river, 
(ll*^  N.  1st.),  tbe  peninsula  may  be  traversed  without 
passing  any  mountain.  Here  exists  a great  depression  in 
the  Western  Ghauts,  called  the  Gap  of  Coimbatore. 
The  narrowest  passage  is  at  the  fortress  of  Animally  (77° 
K.  long.),  where  the  level  low  country  between  two 
mountain-ranges  presents  a valley  about  13  miles  wide. 
The  elevation  nf  the  highest  part  of  this  gap  Is  only  400  ft. 
lUvove  the  sea  level.  The  whole  countiy  in  this  district 
is  covered  with  large  forest-tn'cs,  especially  with  teak  ; 
but  during  tbe  r^ny  season  it  is  converted  Into  a 
swamp. 

To  the  S.  nf  the  Gap  of  Coimbatore  the  Ghauts  rise 
again  with  a very  abrupt  ascent  : they  attain  also 
a great  elevation.  Hie  I’erroaul  Peak,  situated  W.  of 
Dindigul,  nearly  hi  the  middle  between  both  seas,  is 
7.3C7  fU  above  tbe  sea  level.aud  according  to  tbe  atatements 
of  the  natives  the  mountains  farther  W.  rise  to  Uie  snow 
line.  The  chain  lies  here  farther  from  the  sea,  leaving  a 
low  tract  from  30  to  40  m.  across  between  them,  and 
runs  8.  S.W.  towards  Cape  Comorin,  terminating  ab- 
ruptiy  at  a distance  of  about  30  Rn.  m.  from  the  Cape  with 
a DUge  mass  of  granite,  3.000  iect  high  : a low  rocky 
rldge  extends  to  the  Cape.  The  mountains  are  here 
covered  with  thick  forests. 

Tbe  country  W . of  these  Southern  Ghauts  U wondcr- 


ftilly  intersected  by  Inlois  of  the  sea,  which  often  run 
for  great  lengtii  pariUlel  to  the  coast,  receiving  the  varloua 
mountain  streams,  and  communicating  with  the  ocean  ^ 
dUTcrent  ih.dlow  and  narrow  opciiingt.  Between  Cochin 
and  Quilon  these  lakes  form  a continual  aeries,  being 
united  to  one  another  by  short  channels,  and  aflurdlng  an 
easy  means  of  cuminunU-atlon.  The  low  country,  which 
extetKls  for  some  miles  inland  from  these  lakes,  has  a 
good  sol],  and,  twing  abutalaatly  watered,  gives  very  rirli 
crops  of  rice  and  egher  tropical  prudm-tions.  Still  more 
vigorous  Is  the  vegetAlk>n  in  the  valleys  which  are  en- 
closed by  the  oftlH'ts  of  tbe  mcuintains,  but  they  are  not 
cultlvattxl  with  eqtial  care.  I'he  low  coast  is  here  ex- 
l>oscd  to  a continual  and  very  heavy  swell  from  the  ocean, 
and  can  only  be  visited  by  vcsK*U  during  tbe  north-east 
monM»on  (from  Oct.  to  May). 

The  plain  and  nearly  level  country,  which  on  the  E. 
of  the  Southern  Ghauts  exlen<ts  to  an  average  width  ^ 
nf  between  7o  and  80  m.,  is  partly  covered  wit  n extensive 
forests  and  partly  with  cnitivated  fleldi,  yielding  rich 
crops  of  rice : their  irrigation  is  render^  easy  by  tlie 
numerous  small  rivers.  Along  the  shores  of  the  Gulidi  ol 
Uanaar  and  of  the  l*alk  Strait  are  a great  number  or  salt 
swamps  and  lagunes,  which  tnottly  communicate  with 
one  another.  Between  them  and  the  sea  are  sand  downs, 
which  in  some  places  extend  to  several  miles  across. 
The  stagnating  water  renders  these  places  very  un- 
healthy. 

Deccan,  being  placed  between  two  seas  and  tbe  conBlct 
of  the  monsoons,  is  always  cooled  by  sea  breezes.  Us 
surface  being  formed  by  a series  of  terraces,  and  lying 
within  the  tropics,  enju)  f all  the  advantages  of  tropical 
countries,  without  partaking  of  their  disouvantagi's.  On 
the  sultry  coast  the  luxuriance  of  vegetation  U dis- 
played in  the  cocoa-palm,  the  mango-tree,  the  cinnamon- 
laurel,  and  the  pine-apnie  ; it  thence  passes  through 
forests  of  teak-trees  to  the  table-land  of  Mysore  and  of 
baloghaut,  and  still  higher,  on  the  cool  summit  of  the 
mountains.  It  oflers  the  fruit-trees  and  corn-fields  of 
Europe,  flax  plantations,  and  rich  meadows. 

6.  / Ac  /ftndoo-CbosA.^The  N.  W.  extremity  of  the 
plain  of  the  Indus  is  only  about  300  m.  distant  from  the 
plains  draintni  by  the  Darfa  Amu.  which  form  the  southern 
districts  of  the  level  country  that  extends  8.  of  the  great 
depression,  in  which  the  Caspian  Sea  and  the  LAc  of 
Aral  are  placed.  This  tract, between  the  8.  and  X. plains. 
Is  occupied  by  a mountain  system,  railed  the  lllndoo- 
Coosb,  which,  like  an  isthmus,  connects  the  great  table- 
land of  Eastern  Asia  with  Iron,  thu  most  casU*riy  of  tlie 
table-lands  of  Western  Asia.  Tbe  whole  tract  is  occupied 
by  high  and  steep  ranges,  running  in  every  dirc^ction,  but 
the  princl|>al  of  them  runs  K.  and  W'..  and  seems  lu  be  a 
prulongauoD  of  that  high  chain  which  is  called  on  the 

Srcat  table-land  of  Eastern  Asia,  the  Kuen-lueti  range. 

lany  summits  in  this  range  rise  far  btypnd  the  line  of 
congelailuD.  Otto  of  them,  the  Son  Tchookesur,  N. 
E.  of  thetowmof  Eeshawer.  is  at  least  SS.NOft.  high; 
but  that  snow-capped  enormous  mass,  which  properly  is 
called  the  ll<ndoo-Coosh,  soems  to  attain  a much  greater 
elevation.  The  valleys  of  this  mountain  region  arc  but 
narrow,  except  that  In  which  the  river  of  Oaubul  flow  s, 
which  is  of  considerable  breadth.  The  mminlalns  present 
mostly  naked  rocks  on  their  steep  decUvliles,  but  a(ft>rd 
pasture  ground  where  the  slopes  are  more  gentle.  Some 
parts  of  them  arc  well  wooded. 

Western  Asia,  or  the  countries  lying  west  of  the  plain 
of  the  Indus,  the  Hindoo-Coosb  mounuins,  and  the 

filains  of  Bokliara,  is,  like  Eastern  Asia,  an  elevated  table- 
and,  but  each  diflers  considerably  from  the  other. 
Whilst  in  Eastern  Asia  the  table-land  forms  one  mass, 
extending  in  all  directions,  that  of  Western  Asia  has 
nearly  In  Its  midiilo  and  in  the  direction  of  Us  greatest 
extent,  from  S.  E.  to  N.  W.,  a deep  depression,  which 
at  its  south-eastern  extremity,  where  it  is  occupied  by 
the  Gulph  of  Persia,  varies  I'etween  30  and  300  ro.  in 
wkilli,  tmt  farther  to  the  X.  W.  extends  over  the  basin 
of  the  river  Euphrates  and  the  atbarent  desert,  so 
as  to  bo  from  300  to  600  m.  acrou.  Tite  whole  length 
of  tills  depression,  from  Cane  Has  el  Had  (Sal),  the  south- 
eastern point  of  Arabia,  Co  Komkala,  where  the  Euphrates 
issues  from  the  mountains  and  enters  the  plain,  does  not 
fall  short  of  1,500  m.  in  a straight  line.  On  the  K.K. 
of  this  depression  is  the  table-land  of  Iran,  the  moun- 
tain-region of  Armenia,  and  the  table-land  of  Asia 
Minor ; the  latter  projects  far  beyond  the  depression. 
On  the  8.  W.  of  it  it  the  tnblc-Iimd  of  Arabia,  whkh 
‘latter  Is  connected  with  the  tablc4and  of  Asia  Minor,  by 
the  mountain-range  of  Sorlstan  (Syria),  whose  mountains 
icparate  the  north-weitcm  part  of  the  lowlands  Ifotn 
the  Mediterranean  Sea.  Betides,  the  tahle-laiKls  of 
Western  Asia  do  not  rise  to  so  high  an  elevation  as  die 
southern  portion  of  the  table-land  of  Eastern  Asia  t they 
attain  only  the  height  of  the  northern  region,  but  being 
placed  farther  to  the  S.,  and  nearer  the  s<«,  they  enjoy 
a better  climate  and  are  more  adapted  to  agrlralturiu 
purposes.  It  is  also  to  be  observed  that  the  table-lands 
of  Western  Asia  dcKcnd  almost  every  where  with  a steep 
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dflteent  to  the  adjoltUnK  plilns  or  *cm,  and  are  not  *ur- 
roundcd  as  tho«e  of  Kasirm  A«laon  all  >ldr«  bv  lowlandi. 

6.  Tkr  TabU'-lamt  t\f  iran  (P»'r$U)  rxlcmU  from  K. 
to  W.  from  the  plain  of  the  liulun  to  that  of  the  Ku- 
I>hratc«,  ami  from  8.  to  N.  from  the  fiulph  of  Pi  r»U 
to  the  l)c*ht  Kowar.  or  detert  of  Khlwa  (.'W'^  N.  Ui.), 
and  the  totithem  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  The  In- 
terior of  this  great  tract  of  country  extendi  in  largo 
and  lerel  plains,  only  In  a few  places  broken  lir  rocky  hills, 
mostly  unconnected  with  one  aivdher.  The  elevation 
of  these  Interior  districts  seems  ranrir  to  exceed  6,0fi0  It. 
above  the  a«a*level.  and  as  rarely  to  dcscen<l  to  less  than 
3.000  ft  These  plains  are  bounded  on  every  side  by  a 
braad  border  of  more  elevated  tracts,  whose  surface  Is 
dlrcrslBeil  br  mountaln-ridgos,  valleys,  and  some  table- 
lands  of  moderate  extent. 

The  highest  portion  of  this  elerated  border  is  at  the 
eastern  Iwundary  of  the  tatde-land,  contiguous  to  the 
plain  of  the  Indus.  From  this  plain  the  country  rises  in 
^veral  Btet>p  ridges,  running  parallel  to  Che  plain,  and 
including  deep  and  narrow  valleys.  Those  mountains 
are  cait^.  S.  of  Hala  mountains,  and  N.  of  this, 
SoHman  mountains.  The  former  aro  somewhat  lower 
thin  the  latter,  which  seem  to  preserve  in  the  greatest 
ttart  of  their  extent  more  than  10,U00  ft.  of  elevation,  its 
highest  summit,  the  Takht  Soliman  (the  throne  of  Soil- 
man).  attaining  12.B^i6  a.  AdJ.^cent  to  these  parallel 
ridges,  on  the  west  side,  are  several  elevated  plaint  of 
moderate  extent,  especially  the  plains  of  Kelat  (29^). 
Kwella  (JW).  andOh*snl(33<5  and  .t40  N.  lat.);  of  which 
the  former  Is  elevated  between  7.000  and  8UXXI  a.,  and  the 
latter  probably  more  than  9,000  a.:  yet  they  are  cultivated, 
e«p(*cially  towards  the  hills  that  surround  them,  and  the 
depressions  of  their  surface,  which  frequently  descend 
some  hundred  feet : the  higher  districts  afrord  gmal 
pasture.  Ail  these  tracts  are  very  cold,  and  covered  by 
deep  snow  during  winter. 

T he  louthem  border  of  the  table-land  of  Ison,  extending 
from  the  plain  of  the  Indus  as  far  W.  as  the  Strait  of 
Ormus,  does  not  rise  to  a great  rirratlon.  From  the  sea 
however  the  mounUins  rise  rapidly,  having  onir  a narrow 
low  stripe  along  the  shores,  but  their  height  probiibly  does 
not  exceed  2.(XIU  ft.  North  of  this  ridge  is  a inostlv  level 
plain,  which,  as  It  contains  extensive  plantations  of  date- 
trees.  cannot  have  a great  elevation  : it  it  otherwise  sterile, 
and  has  few  spots  which  can  be  cuUlvat«*d.  North  of 
this  plain  is  another  much  more  elevated  chain,  the 
Wiishutec  mountains,  wldch  probably  attain  ft,(R<0  ft. 
In  this  part  the  mountainous  border  of  the  table-land 
is  baldly  120  m.  across ; but  towards  its  wiwtcrn  ex- 
tremity a mosmtain-group  projects  northward  (nesm  IWJ 
K.  long.),  the  .Surhod  mountains  (cold  mountains),  which 
seem  to  attain  a higher  elcvaiinn,  but  have  several 
fertile  valleys  towards  the  B.  From  this  mountain- 
group  issues  northward  a rocky  ridge,  which  is  narrow, 
and  in  gimemi  low,  but  has  a few  elevated  sum- 
mits. This  ridge,  advancing  to  the  northern  border, 
divides  the  interior  plain  of  Iran  In  two  parts,  and  forms 
the  (MjliticAl  bomidary  between  Afghanistan,  or  Bast  Iran, 
and  I’crsln,  or  West  Iran. 

By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  plain  of  East  Iran  is  oc- 
ruphd  Ity  a sandy  desert,  which,  from  the  Wushutee 
mountains,  extends  northward  to  the  parallel  of  Ferrah, 
(ihlrish,  aiul  Kandahar  (from  27®  to  82®  W N.  lat.), 
nearly  400  ni and  from  E . to  W.  nearly  the  same  distance. 
Us  southern  pari,  the  desert  of  Beioochlstan,  is  co- 
vrrtsl  witii  tine  sand,  which,  when  moved  by  the  wind, 
ri*es  some  feet  al>ovo  the  solid  stirfai'o.  ft  is  entire- 
ly uninhabited.  The  northern  |>ortiou,  the  desert  of 
Sigcslan,  or  Beistan.  h.ns  a few  small  oases,  and  con. 
slderable  tracts  of  fertile  and  rullivatwl  ground  along  the 
Iwnks  of  the  river  Heermind.  w hich  ris«'S  on  the  wt-su-m 
devlivity  of  tiio  llindoo-f'oosh,  and  runs  about  5U0  miles. 
Ilaif  its  eourso  Is  through  the  desert,  and  It  loses  itself 
in  the  L.ike  of  S^treh,  alxmt  120  m.  long  and  .Ml  m. 
wUie.  but  when  swcIUhI  by  tlic  melting  of  the  snow  in  the 
mure  elevated  regions.  It  occupies  a space  more  than 
dfrtiblc  these  dimensions.  Along  the  northern  bonier 
of  Ihe  desert  lies  a country  whose  surface  is  partly  hilly 
and  partly  utHlulatlng,  but  its  breadth  is  not  coiuiJcrable. 
being  b^ween  fO  and  8<im  across. 

l‘he  northern  iKirder  of  1-^t  Iran  I*  formed  by  an  ex- 
tensive table-land  of  very  broken  lurfate ; the  n|ip(‘r 
itart  extends  in  wfido  level  plaliu,  init  they  arc  frequently 
intervected  with  dwo  vaUey*.  This  region,  the  I’aro- 
patniius  of  the  ancu-nts,  has  b<i>n  entied  by  modem 

feographers  the  rntpuniain-reghkn  of  Ihe  Kimaks,  and 
lasareh.  from  the  savage  nations  which  inhabit  it. 
It  extends  8.  and  N.  about  4U0  in.,  and  nearly  double 
that  extent  K.  and  W.  l‘ho  ground  is  cultivated 
only  in  the  narrow  vallers,  but  the  extensive  pastures 
nmirifth  large  herds  of  eatttle  and  sheep.  On  the  N.  It  Is 
si>parated  Irotn  the  plain  uf  Bukhara  by  the  Hosareli 
mouniaint. 

Tin*  interior  plain  of  West  Iran  It  of  greater  extent,  its 
length  from  the  boundary  of  .Afghanistan  to  the  lu'igh- 
bourhufal  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  N.  uf  the  town  uf  KasUn, 


exceeding  considerably  .VH)  m.,  whilst  its  mean  width  may 
1)0  400  in.,  but  tuwurds  tlic  north-western  extremity  it 
narrows  to  l.Mj  m.  and  l«>ss.  Its  middle  is  occupied 
by  a desert,  called  iho  Salt  Desert,  its  surface  being 
impregnated  with  nitre  and  other  salts.  TowardS 
the  boundary  of  Afghanistan  it  may  tw  250  m.  across, 
but  farther  W.  its  width  hardly  exceeds  100  m.  Its 
Icitgth  Is  400  m.,  or  nearly  so.  It  is  entirely  uolo. 
habited.  Those  portions  ot  the  plain  which  extend  on 
both  sides  the  desert  have  a broken  surface,  but  the 
level  plains  are  extensive,  and  the  hills,  though  some- 
times high,  do  not  oci-upy  a great  space.  These  districts, 
far  (h>m  being  infertile,  are  iVoquently  well  cultiviUed 
and  abound  in  pastures.  In  many  districts  fine  fruits 
arc  raisod  pleDUfulIy : but  rocky  plains  also  occur  fre- 
quently. 

The  northern  border  of  West  Iran  seems  not  to  exceed 
100  or  120  m.  In  width.  It  is  likewise  compost  of  Af- 
ferent ridges,  which  mostly  run  in  the  direction  of  the 
table-land  K.and  W.  Though  very  rugged  and  stc^, 
the  mountains  do  not  rise  to  a great  eic'vatlon  above  the 
elev.xuxl  plains  lying  soutbwant,  before  they  arrive  at 
the  meridian  of  66®  or  66®.  From  hence,  westward,  they 
rise  higher,  but  (heir  width  narrows  to  iVnmfiOtoBOro. 
Tills  more  elevated  part  of  tite  chain  Is  called  the 
KIburs  mountains,  and  ruiu  parallel  to  tlie  southern 
shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  at  an  average  distance  tk  20 
m.,  descending  to  It  with  a descent  which  is  extremely 
rapid.  Its  oflieis,  which  are  not  less  steep,  though  less 
elevated,  fill  up  the  space  between  the  principal  range  and 
the  sea,  with  tne  exertion  of  a narrow  stripe  along  its 
shores.  The  valleys,  though  not  very  wide,  are  very 
fertile.  The  mean  elevation  of  the  KIburs  mountains 
may  be7,000or  8,000  (1.:  some  summits  rise  higher:  Urn 
highest  is  the  Demawund,  N.  E.of  Teheran,  which  ex- 
ceeds 10,000  ft.  above  the  sea. 

The  8.  W.  mountainous  border  of  the  plains  ofW'ost 
Iran  is  still  more  distinctly  marked.  The  mountain-tract, 
about  60  or  90  m.  wide,  extends  from  the  Straits  of  Ormux 
along  the  Gulph  of  Persia,  and  farther  N.  along  the 
plain  of  the  Buphrotes.  to  the  place  where  the  Tigris, 
breaking  tlirougn  the  mountains,  enters  the  low  plains  N . 
of  the  town  of  Mosul.  This  mountain-tract  consists  of 
from  three  to  seven  ridges,  running  parallel  to  each  other, 
and  se|iaratcd  by  as  many  narrow  longitudinal  valleys, 
which  sometimes  are  many  days’  Journey  in  length.  They 
are  separated  from  the  sea  by  a narrow  low  coast  calleu 
the  Gurmsir  (warm  region),  and  rl)e  In  the  form  of 
terraces  towards  the  interior.  The  valleys  in  the  southern 
portion  of  this  region  are  cultlvatca,  but  N.  of  the 
jiarallrl  of  30®  N.lat.  they  arc  inhabited  by  different 
tribes  of  Kurds,  who  prefer  a nomadic  life  and  the 
rearing  of  cattle.  This  northern  range  was  anciently 
called  Zagros,  but  is  now  known  uuder  the  wneral 
name  of  mountains  of  Kurdistan.  Their  elevatTon  has 
not  been  ascertained,  but  tome  summits  rise  to  the 
snow-line. 

Tlio  great  ccmmercial  mail  which  connects  the  western 
countries  of  Avia  with  India,  traverses  the  table-land  of 
Iran.  It  runs  between  the  deserts  and  the  northern 
mountain  border,  through  the  fertile  and  cultivated 
district  between  them,  and  passes  from  the  town  uf 
Tabrix  in  Axerbljan  through  Casbin  to  Teheran,  and 
thence  to  Nishaboor.  Meshed,  and  Herat.  Thence  it  de- 
clines from  its  eastern  direction  to  the  S.  to  avoid  the 
mountain  region  of  the  Eimak  and  Hoxareh,  atid  leads 
to  KAtulabar,  where  it  passes  over  |>ort  of  the  t-iblc-Und 
of  fihizni  to  t’nubul.  It  then  follows  the  valley  of  the  river 
Cnbu!  to  I’eshawer  and  Attock,  where  it  passtw  the  Indus, 
and  traversing  the  Penj-ab,  enters  the  plains  of  the 
Ganges. 

7.  The  mountain^rrf^tm  f*J  ^rmnsi’a.— The  most  north- 
erly and  narrow  extremity  of  the  interior  plain  uf  Iran 
rrm.hi-1  to  the  viciiiity  ch  the  river  KIsil  Oxein,  and 
N.uf  it  extemis  a country  filletl  with  mountoin-masics, 
which  rises  higher  and  higher  as  they  proceed  northward. 
Bast  of  Tabrix  is  Mount  Sellevan,  which  attains  an 
elevation  of  I'2,0n0  orporhat>s  13.000  ft-  above  the  sea-level, 
and  oilier  summits  seem  nut  lo  be  much  luv»er.  Between 
these  Tnoimtains  are  numerous  deep  valleys,  which  are 
partly  cultivated,  but  the  iuliabitants  mostly  de{>end  on 
their  herds  of  cattle  and  sheep  for  subsistence.  A 
few'  plains  lie  emliosomed  lH'twi*en  the  mountains : the 
roost  extensive  arc  those  which  arc  filled  up  by  the 
I.akes  Urmia  and  Van.  The  former  is  800  m.  in  cir- 
cumference. and  Its  waters  arc  salt,  more  salt  than  those 
of  the  sea.  but  they  arc  perftxrtly  clear.  The  1-ake  uf  Van 
is  somewhat  less  fti  extent,  and  its  waters  are  likewise 
salt,  but  nut  to  such  a degree.  North-east  uf  the  loike  of 
Van  the  mountain-region  attains  its  Idghest  elevation  in 
Mount  Ararat,  whose  summit  is  17,‘i3t)fl.  above  the  sv'a- 
level,  ami  the  country  which  extei^s  W.  of  it  to  the 
sources  of  the  river  Aras  and  the  two  upper  branches  oftho 
Kuplimtes,  the  Kara-su  and  Murad,  has  at  least  6,o00  It. 
of  absolute  elevatkm,  as  the  town  of  F.rieroum  is  A.6no  ft. 
al>ovo  the  U'B-ievrl.  Four  mountnln.r.'vngrs,  rising  from 
4,000  to 6, bUu it.  above  their  bases,  run  K.and  W.betwc«a 
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and  41°  N.  lal.,  nnd  tho  moft  northrrijr  dc«c«nda  (o  i 
lh«  Black  Sea  with  great  »tcq>neu,and  *o  c1o«e  tn  lu  I 
rhorra  that  no  road  ran  br  tnadp  along  the  roast  R.  of  ; 
Trcldaoml.  Though  Ihr  mmintaina  occupj^  thr  grratrr  ; 
p«trtion  of  iu  lurlara.  the  Talleyi  along  the  large  rh-rra 
are  »o  vide  that  the;  majr  be  taken  for  plaint,  being  i 
from  10  to  16  milef  acrou.  These  ralle;*,  though  cnid,  ! 
are  mostly  rcry  fertile,  and  yield  rich  erupt  of  cum,  w blitt  ! 
the  docIlVliloa  of  tho  mniiniaina  a/Tora  abundanro  of 
pifture.  Tho  farthett  south  of  the  abovo-mentlonesl 
mouutain>ranget.  that  which,  branching  off  ftom  Mount 
Ararat,  contains  the  ftourresofthe  Murad  rlrer,  or  eastern 
branch  uf  the  Euphratet.  and  which  fhrthcr  \V.  It  broken 
through  by  this  river,  after  Its  two  upt>cr  branchrt  have 
united,  is  to  be  conklderesl  as  the  continuation  of  Mount 
Taur«is.  which  trarertet  Atia  Minor.  But  It  doot  not 
constitute  the  southern  boumlar)'  of  the  mountain-region 
of  Armenia:  this  it  constltuteil  hr  a much  less  elevated  , 
romintain-ridn  running  K.  amt  W.  between  the  rivers 
Euphrates  and  Tigris,  about  37^  iff  K.  lat.,  and  on  whose 
southern  docltvlty  the  town  of  Herdln  is  built.  After 
breaking  through  this  range  at  Romkala,  tho  Euphrates 
enters  tho  plidn ; the  'ngrls  docs  the  same  K.  of 
Mosul. 

a.  SiUoUn,  Satloti.  or  A$ia  Mmor.— This  extensive  pe> 
ninsula  is  to  be  considered  as  a western  continuation  of 
the  mountaln*reglon  of  Armenia.  It  is  nearly  of  the  same 
breadth,  and  lies  between  the  same  parallels  (37°  and  41^); 
but  there  is  doiibOeis  some  change  in  tho  direction  of 
the  mountains  where  both  regions  border  on  each  other. 
Ktom  the  Gulph  of  Iskenderoon.  on  the  side  of  the 
Mediterranean,  to  the  town  of  Trebisond  on  the  Black 
Sea,  the  ranges  run  from  S.  W.  to  N.  B. , as  is 
alio  clearly  Indicated  by  the  south-weitern  course  of 
the  Euphrates  between  99°  and  36°  K.  lat.  It  would 
therefore  seem  that  these  ranges  are  only  a prolong' 
ation  of  those  of  Sorisun.  which  continue  southward  In 
the  same  direction.  The  middle  part  of  this  tract, 
between  the  towns  of  Slvas.  MaUtiah,  and  Ccsarla  (Kai* 
•ariyyeh),  seems  to  form  a Uble-land  of  considerable  elO' 
ration,  as  the  winters  are  severe  and  snow  falls  abun- 
dantly ; the  summers  are  short  and  not  warm.  Probably 
Its  height  above  the  si'a  is  from  6,000  to  6,ii0n  feet.  Its 
jurf;ico  is  a succesilon  of  levels,  divided  from  each  other 
by  ndges  of  low  elevation  ; the  plains  are  fertile  and 
produce  rich  crops  of  corn.  The  southern  border  of  this 
table-land  Is  Mount  Taurus  (near  38°  N.  lat-),  which 
seems  to  rise  to  a great  height,  and  sends  oif  some 
branches  to  the  Mediterranean,  among  which  the  Alma 
mountains  (Mons  AniannI),  which  encTuie  the  Oulnh  of 
Iskenderoon  on  tho  R.,  seem  to  attain  tho  highest 
Hevation.  A northern  offtet  of  tho  Taurus,  the  AM 
Tagh  mountains,  tenninates  near  (.'lesaria  with  Mount 
Krjish,  which  is  alw.iyt  cf>rercd  with  snow,  and  probably 
rites  tr>  19,000  ft.  aliove  the  sca-levcl.  The  mountains  ex- 
temling  frnm  Slvas  to  Trebisond  arc  also  high,  but  wo 
know  very  little  of  them. 

From  this  eastem  and  much  elevated  border  the 
peninsula  extends  nearlv  hOO  m.  wettwanl.  Along 
the  Mediterranean  as  well  as  along  the  Black  Sea,  it  Is 
traversed  hr  ranges  of  mountains.  That  which  runt 
along  the  Mediterranean  conititutei  a continual  range 
of  elevated  mountains,  the  Mons  Taurus  of  the  ancients. 
The  average  distance  of  the  highest  part  of  it  from  the 
sea  mar  vary  between  30  and  70  m.  ; but  the  whole  tract 
lying  between  them  is  fUinl  up  hr  mouulalnj  of  con* 
ilderahle  elevation.  Thev  attain  the  greatest  elevation 
on  tho  broad  peninsula  i>etweon  the  (iulphs  of  Adaiia 
and  Makry  (29-'  and  31°  E.  long-),  where  Mount  Tagh- 
talu  is  7.>0)  ft.  high.  But  (he  mountains  farther  inland 
are  even  in  August  covered  with  snow  for  a fourth 
part  of  thr  way  down  their  sides,  which  Indicates  an 
elevation  of  at  least  1.6,000  ft.  above  the  sc.a-leve|. 
Farther  W.  the  mountains  rapidly  decrease  In  height, 
and  are  only  of  nitxirraie  elevation  where  they  lenninatc 
on  thesliores  of  the  .t^geao  Sea,  on  both  sides  oHhe  liulph  j 
of  Kos.  The  rocky  ma*ies  of  thischalu  press  so  cioioly  ; 
on  the  shore  of  the  sea.  that  commonly  only  a narrow  ; 
stripe  of  low  or  liilly  surface  intervenes,  cxrem  along  the 
Innermost  part  of  the  Gulph  of  .Adaiia,  and  Along  the  N . 
shores  (»f  that  of  Iskenderoon,  where  low  plains  of  mo« 
derate  extent  otxur.  to  some  places  high  mountains 
constitute  the  very  shores  of  (Ik  sea,  fur  many  miles 
togtdhcr. 

The  mountains  which  occur  along  the  Black  Sea  do 
not  form  a continual  range,  being  fre«iuenily  broken  by 
deep,  and  commonly  ojK*n  valleys,  by  which  several 
larger  or  smaller  rivers  Hnd  their  way  to  tho  ka.  They 
therefore  constitute  several  separ.at(*<l  ranges,  and  hare 
neither  in  ancient  nor  in  modem  timet  bmi  designated 
bv  a general  name.  The  several  ridges  which  lie  b^ween 
tmwe  valleys  run  E.  anoW..  parallel  to  each  other,  form- 
ing commonly  a wider  mountain  border  on  the  S.  of  the 
peninsula,  Ih.on  the  higher  chain  of  the  Taurus  on  the  .S . • 
their  mean  breadth  mav  be  lonm.  None  of  their  summits 
loem  to  pass  the  snow-line  ; the  highest  which  has  been 
aaaMurea  U Damaun-Tagh,  the  Mons  Olympus  of  the 


ancients.  S.  R.  of  Bnita,  more  than  0,000  ft.  above  the 
sea-level.  'The  wide  and  rxten«ire  valleys  which  lie 
between  the  mountain-ranges  of  this  tract  contain  much 
cultivated  land,  which  sometimes  extends,  even  on  the 
gentle  slopes  of  the  mountains  themselves,  whose  higher 
parts  are  used  as  pastures,  whilst  nearty  the  whole  of 
Mount  Taurus  Is  only  available  for  the  latter  purpose. 

The  country  which  lies  between  these  two  moun> 
Uin-dlstricts.  and  the  meridians  of  Caesaria  (36°  3CK) 
and  Kutahiya  (30°  ‘ifr)  is,  properly  sneaking,  a plain 
whose  clcvruion  has  not  bem  determined,  but  it,  does 
not  seem  to  be  much  above  or  twlow  S,000  ft.  above 
the  sea.  Its  surfhee  Is  not  every  where  lercl,  but  It 
exhlbiu  extensito  level  plains,  and  the  ranges  of  hills 
which  occasionally  occur  do  not  occupy  much  space, 
nor  are  they  commonly  much  elevated  atmve  their  base. 
The  soil  Is  dry,  but  not  saudy  : and,  along  tfa«  water- 
courses, or  where  water  for  Irrigation  can  be  got,  ra» 
thor  fertile;  but  the  tracts  where  no  water  can  m pro- 
cured are  very  extenitve,  and  serve  In  winter  as  pas- 
ture grounds  to  several  nomadic  tribes,  who  in  summer 
retreat  to  Mount  Taurus,  or  the  high-lands  E.  of  C'w- 
saria : even  tho  fertilo  tracts  are  not  cultlrated.  becaiiso 
exposed  to  the  continual  robberies  of  these  tribM.  The 
sofl  In  tho  S.  dlstiiets  Is  strongly  Impregnated  with  nitre 
and  other  salts,  and  hence  In  tnesc  parts  a considerahio 
number  of  lakes  r>ccur  whose  waters  arc  salt,  and  from 
which  great  quantities  of  salt  arc  procured.  These  lakes 
have,  as  Is  commonly  the  case  witli  salt-lakes,  no  outlet. 
The  most  Important  of  the  rivers  which  drain  this  table- 
land is  the  Klxil-ermak,  which  rises  at  a short  distance 
K.  of  Slvar,  and  runs  *.‘00  m.  westward,  and  afterwards 
I nearly  3t0  m.  N.  E.  and  K.  It  is  the  flalys  of  the  in- 
dents. 

I The  table-land  seems  to  extend  even  W.  of  the  me- 
* lidian  of  Kutahiya.  but  In  these  parts  Its  surface  begins 
, to  be  broken  in  hills  and  dales.  The  hills  s«rm  to  iii- 
I cmxe  in  height,  as  they  proceed  westward,  and  the 
' valleys  to  sink  dwper,  and  to  become  wider.  Both  the 
I bills  and  valleys  continue  to  the  shores  of  tho  i^eean 
Sea.  which  is  indicated  by  the  indrutrd  sea  coast,  * nidi 
consists  of  boIdU  projtrilng  promontories  aud  deep  bays 
between  them,  forming  excellent  harbours.  This  is  by 
far  the  best  porilon  of  Asia  Minor,  the  cultivated  laixl 
extending  over  the  valleys,  and  on  the  sides  of  tho 
I mountains,  and  yielding  rich  crops  of  rice,  cotton,  and 
j com,  whilst  the  gardens  produce  many  kinds  of  exod. 

I lent  fruits.  This  region  is  also  the  roost  populous,  and 
cot\tains  probably  more  than  half  the  population  of  the 
I peninsula. 

I 9.  Soristan.  nr  Syria,  which  unites  tlse  table-land  of 
I Sodoli  with  that  of  Arabia,  Is  a country  which  has  a 
[ ver;- peculiar  phj'sical  constitution.  Two  rievated  ranges 
I run  m«n  Its  northern  extremity  (3I7°N.  lal.)  through 
I its  whole  lencth,  and  termin.'ttcon  both  sides  the  Culph 
I ofAkaba  N . Iat.>,  the  farthest  east  of  the  two  gulphs 
I which  tho  U(-d  Sea  formsat  its  northern  extremity.  But 
I both  mountain-ranges,  with  the  intervening  valley  an«t 
I the  adjacent  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  ocnipy  only  a 
I space  from  60  to  7hm.  across.  The  most  easterly  of  th* 

I two  mnunialn-chains  lowers  considerably  soon  after 
j having  branchial  off  from  the  Alma  Tagh ; aud  in  tho 
arallel  uf  Aleppo  (36-'  |(K  N.lat.)  It  sinks  down  to 
ills  of  inoder.tte  elevation,  nor  does  it  rise  much  higher 
until  It  reaches  37°  90*.  where  it  rites  to  a cunsldcrablc 
I height,  pndwkbiy  ft.f'fiO  ft.  and  more:  it  is  called  Jcbel 
I Kssharkl.  the  Autilltwmus  of  tiie  ancients.  It  preserves 
a c-fnsklerMble  elevoiiun  as  far  S.  as  39°  56',  where  it 
lowers  agn'n.  but  soon  widens  In  anextenslve  mountain- 
region, called  Kl  Kura,which  extends  to3*i°  1(F.  Hence 
it  continues  as  a rocky  ridge  of  moderate  elevation  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  Dead  Sea,  to  Its  southern  ex- 
tremity K.  of  the  Tiulph  of  .Akaba.  The  western  chain  is 
much  higher,  at  It^utln  the  northem  districts.  Asa 
high  mountain-range,  it  skirts  the  eastern  sides  of  the 
Gulph  of  lsken<leroon.aiid  at  some  distance  8.  from  It  it 
broken  by  tiie  riverAaxsy  (Oronles),  but  S.  of  that  river 
it  again  rises  to  a coiisidcrable  elevation.  Us  highest 
portion,  hnwcver.  Is  between  34®  3(F  and  33°  Vfi  this 
Is  the  fammis  Libanus  of  the  ancients.  Its  norlhoni 
and  more  elevat^'d  portion  still  retaining  the  name 
of  Jcbel  Lihin : but  towards  the  S.  it  is  called  Jebol 
el  Drus.  from  its  txing  Inh.abtted  by  the  Druses. 
The  highest  summits  or  the  Jebei  IJban  are  always 
covered  with  snow,  and  that  which  (tears  the  name 
of  Jebei  M.ikmel  (34'-'  t2'l  attains  to  l*i.000  ft.  above 
the  sea.  8.  of  33°  X/  the  mountains  sink  much 
lower,  and  these  low  ridges  continue  to  its  southern 
extremity,  on  the  rocky  peninsula  between  the  Gulphs 
of  Akaba  and  Suet.  Vear  the  most  southerly  point 
they  terminate  with  the  stupendous  and  hunous  moun- 
tain-mass nf  Mount  Sinai,  whose  highest  summit  Is  pro- 
bably more  than  9.000  ft.  above  the  sea. 

Tnc  valley,  which  extends  between  Did  two  ranges* 
has  nowhere  a great  width.  K.  of  3¥°  N.  lat.  It  may 
vary  betweru  S and  90  m.,  but  .U  much  wider -N.  of  34^ 
N.  Ut.  than  between  the  two  ranges  of  the  Libanus 
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From  the  toutheni  extiwnUy  of  the  Deed  See,  to  the 
Gul|>h  tA  Akaba,  U U reducinl  to  a narrow,  rocky,  and 
watericaa  cleft  In  the  mountain*,  probably  not  more 
than  1 m.  or  li  aero**.  The  northern  and  wider 
part  of  the  valley  U watered  by  the  river  Aazsy 
(the  Orontet  of  the  andent*)t  the  middle  and  high* 
c«t  part,  lying  between  the  two  range*  of  tlie  Llbanu*. 
by  a email  river,  the  Liettanie  : thi*  dUtrict  i*  probably 
S.OOO  ft.  above  the  tea.  8.  of  the  Liettanie.  the  valley  1* 
watered  by  the  Jordan,  which  traverte*  the  Lake  of 
Tibeiiaa,  and  empties  itself  In  the  Dead  8ea,  alter  a 
course  nf  about  ino  ni.  The  Dead  Sea.  called  by  the  Ar^ 
biant  Bahr>el«Loot,  Is  about  50  m long,  and  nearly  15  m. 
broad  where  widest  t It  it  remarkable  for  the  asphalt  or 
bitumen  foimd  on  its  shores,  and  for  the  remarkable  events 
and  asoclatioos  connected  with  its  history. 

lleCweim  the  western  mountain-range  and  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean,  are  some  extensive  plains,  8.  of 
whore  the  ctnintry  for  many  mile*  Inlano  is  low  and 
sandy,  but  without  narbours.  Between  33®  and  35® 
is  the  cuuntrv  of  the  ancient  Phrenidant,  i)dng  between 
the  sea  and  the  Ltbanus.  The  whole  tract  from  the  sea  to 
the  mountain*  is  filled  with  hiils,  and,  in  advancing  to 
the  shoriM,  these  hills  form  numeroris  small  harbours : the 
country  further  N.  Is  of  the  same  dMciipCion. 

The  southern  part  of  the  rcfinn  Just  described  is 
nearly  a desert.  8.  of  the  Dead  Sea  the  surface  Is 
mostly  nothing  but  bare  rocks,  destitute  of  vegetable 
moula  and  water.  It  is  therefore  called  Arabia 
Petrea.  or  Stony  Arabia.  K.of  it  is  Palestine,  whose 
plain  towards  the  MedUcrraneait  Is  nearly  a desert, 
on  account  of  its  sandy  surf>ice  : but  the  higher  portion, 
between  this  plala  arid  the  Jordan,  is  rather  fertile, 
where  cultivated,  though  some  districts  have  a stony 
soil.  The  valley  of  tlio  Jordan  Is  not  distinguished  by 
fertility.  The  country  W.  of  the  LIbanus  is  more  fer- 
tile, especially  along  the  range,  and  In  its  small  valle}*s, 
and  even  on  its  declivities  ; but  on  its  side  some  of  the 
valleys  are  Sterile,  and  the  B.  declivity  of  Llbanus  is  a 
naked  rock.  N.  of  Llbanus  the  country  Improves  : and 
Is  in  general  fertile,  and  partly  well  cultivated.  E.  of 
the  mountain-region  Is  the  Syrian  desurt,  which  belongs 
to  the  great  depression  In  the  interior  of  Western  Asia; 
Init  this  desolated  county  does  out  advance  to  the  foot  of 
the  ranges  : It  is  divided  from  them  by  a tract  of  most 
fertile  country,  intermixed  with  sandy  spots.  This  tract 
may  be  50  or  W m.  across,  but  it  bMomes  more  sandy 
and  sterile  in  advancing  further  R. 

10.  ifroAiVi  is  a table-land  of  considerable  elevation,  but 
we  are  unable  to  determine  the  line  where  it  begins  to 
rise  fyom  the  low  plain  of  the  Syrian  desert.  Probably 
this  lino  is  a good  way  S.  of  the  caravatt  road  leading 
from  Damascus  to  Bussorah,  but  not  far  from  a line 
drawn  from  the  most  northoriy  corner  of  the  Uulph  of 
Akaba  to  the  mouth  of  the  Kuphrates.  The  table-land 
rises  abruptly  on  the  other  three  skies,  at  a dittance 
of  fVom  3 to  40  m.  from  the  sea,  except  along  the 
northern  coast  of  the  Gulph  of  Persia,  to  which  it  de- 
scends with  a gentle  declivity.  The  low  narrow  border, 
with  which  the  table-land  Is  encompassed  on  all  sides,  is 
called  the  Tehlma,  ax>d  the  table-land  itself  Nud,  or 
Kedjed.  The  rocky  and  uneven  bonier,  which  divides 
the  Nejd  from  the  TebAma,  It  mostly  called  Jcbel 
(mountain),  or  lledjax. 

'l^e  Ncdied  Is  divided  Into  two  parts  by  a rocky  ridge, 
which  ctits  the  Tropic  Circle  with  an  angle  of  about  3U®. 
It  begins  on  the  W.  near  N . lat.,  and  terminates  near 
the  Gulph  of  Persia,  near  ‘iA®.  This  ridge,  called  Jebel 
Aared,  dtrides  the  table-land  into  two  parts,  of  which 
tlie  southern  is  nearly  a complete  desert,  and  seems  al- 
most uninhabited.  North  of  the  Jebel  Aared.  sand  also 
covers  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  Ncdjetl.  but  is  in 
numerous  places  interspersed  with  rocky  tracts  and 
some  hilly  grounds ; where,  during  the  rainy  season, 
water  collects  and  forms  small  streams,  by  which  these 
tracts  become  Inhabitable,  and  even  fit  for  tlin  culture 
of  some  kinds  of  grain  ; especially  dhourra,  a kind  of 
millet.  ‘Dicro  occur  also  extensive  plantations  of  fruit- 
trees,  especially  dates.  The  sandy  desert  which  separates 
these  lonablta6lo  spots  is  also  coverod,  after  the  rainy 
season,  with  grass  and  flowers,  and  the  Bedouins,  or 
wandering  Arabs,  find  there  all  the  year  round  lubsls-  ' 
ten  CO  for  their  horses,  camels,  and  sheep.  It  has  not 
been  determined  to  what  elevation  above  the  tea- 
level  any  part  of  the  Nedjed  rises,  but  its  cold  climate 
In  winter  seems  to  Indicate  that  it  exceeds  the  general 
elevation  of  the  table-land  of  Iran,  though  probably  not 
that  of  Ghizni  or  Kelat. 

The  Hod^.  or  ro*-ky  edge  of  the  Ncdjcd,  is  narrow 
N.  of  the  Tropic,  where  it  probably  never  exceeds  16, 
or  at  the  utmost  2n  ro.,  except  in  two  or  three  places 
whore  it  is  contiguous  to  a rotky  district  of  Itio  Nedjed. 
S.  of  the  Tropic  it  considerably  widens,  and  here  its 
me.m  breadth  may  be  about  6U  m.:  S.  of  Mckka  the 
Tehkma  and  I ledjas  together  extend  more  than  100  m. 
from  the  Rod  Sea  The  llt’di  iz  resemtites  much  the 
rucky  tracts  cturluted  by  the  Nedjed,  cxce)>t  that  water  is 


more  abundant,  and  that  therefore  It  Is  better  adip^ 
. to  agricultun*.  In  it  are  extensive  plantations  of  cokbe. 
I The  low  plains  of  the  1'ehima  have  a sandy  sol),  which 
it  is  supposed  has  been  deposed  by  the  sea  alimg  the  foot 
of  the  great  moimtaio  mass,  by  which  tlm  H^as  and 
Nedjed  arc  supported  ; and  it  Is  maintained  that  it  ta 
still  increasing  in  width.  As  It  does  not  rain,  fre> 
oucntly  for  many  consecutive  years,  U could  not  be  cul- 
tivated hut  for  the  watercourses,  which,  during  the 
rainy  s*>asun,  descend  from  the  adjacent  Hedjaa.  le- 
gated by  them,  with  the  addition  of  some  artificial  mntny, 
these  sultry  dry  plains  yield  good  crops  of  sooae  kinds  of 
' grain,  and  arc  rich  in  fruits,  dates  espwially 

11.  The  Flain  of  the  Kuphrates  comprises  the  whole  of 
the  great  depression  In  the  interior  of  Western  Asia,  except 
! that  portion  which  is  occupied  by  the  (iulph  of  Persuu 
Its  northern  ixHjndarr  is  formed  by  that  range  of  moun- 
tains which,  on  the  \V.  of  the  ligris,  bepns  a little 
above  Mosul,  and  running  westward  near  the  towns  of 
Merdin  and  Orfa,  terminates  on  the  banks  of  the 
Kuphrates,  near  Rumkola.  On  Che  \V.  it  is  bounded  by 
the  table-land  of  Iran,  on  the  R.  by  the  mountain-region 
of  SvTia,  and  on  the  8.  by  the  northern  declitrity  of 
the  Nedjed.  That  portion  of  it  which  lies  contiguous  to 
the  Nedjed  and  Syria,  up  to  the  eastern  banks  oithe  Eu- 
phrates, is  a comulote  desert,  mostly  covered  with  saiMl, 
and  subject  to  tne  pestiferous  blast  of  the  sfmoom  or 
Mmiel.  It  is,  however,  inhabited  by  tome  wandering 
tribes  of  Arabs  ; and  through  it  run  the  roads  which  lead 
from  Aleppoand  Damascus  to  Bussorah.  It  is  called  the 
Syrian  Desert.  It  spreads  even  bej’ond  the  Euj^rates  to 
a considerable  distance  from  the  river  in  Its  middle 
course,  where  Its  banks  are  hardly  better  Inhabited  than 
the  desert  iltclf.  In  the  northern  districts  of  tbe  plain 
sand  also  prevails,  but  It  Is  frcouently  interspersM  by 
extensive  tracts  of  rocky  ground ; ana  as  these  patcbca 
have  commonly  mould  on  them,  they  are  cultivated 
and  planted  with  trees.  This  tract,  through  which  nms 
the  rtMid  from  AIep|>o  to  Bagdad,  extends  on  tbe  banks  of 
the  Tigris  to  the  last-roentionod  pl^e.  S.  Bag- 
dad the  country  between  tbe  two  riven  Is  fertile,  when 
Irrigated,  which  is  done  by  water  derived  from  the 
rivers  themselves,  and  from  several  canals ; but  those 
tracts,  which  lie  to  the  B.  and  W.of  these  rivers,  are 
only  cultivated  along  their  banks,  san^  d^rts  be- 
ginning at  a short  distance  from  them.  The  two  rivers, 
which  water  this  great  plain,  Che  Euphrates  and  Tigris, 
rise  nearly  in  the  same  parallol,  between  38®  Sfr  and 
39®  30*  N.  Ut..  on  the  declivities  of  the  same  mountain- 
range  in  Armenia ; but  the  Euphrates,  running  first  W., 
ha*  alrradv  had  a course  of  600  m.  before  It  arrives  at  the 
parallel  of  tbe  sources  of  the  Tigris,  It  then  by  degrees 
turns  S.E.,  and  cootioues  In  that  direclton.  ap- 

firoaching  gradually  nearer  to  that  river,  and  unites  with 
t alx>ut  100  m . from  its  mouth.  The  united  river  is  called 
the  Shat-el-Arab,  and  falls  lo  tbe  northern  extr^ 
mityof  tbe  Gulph  of  Persia. 

12.  UoutU  Camcasui,  which  at  present  Is  oaosidered 
as  the  boundary  between  Asia  and  Europe,  does  not 
constitute  a part  of  the  tablc-landsand  mountMn-regions 
of  Western  Asia,  being  separated  from  the  mouDtalo- 
masies  of  Armenia  by  a kind  of  valley,  about  100  m. 
acrou.  This  valley  Is  a level  plain,  where  it  approacbea 
tlm  Caspian  Sea,  and  at  a distance  of  about  100  or  160  m. 
from  It.  Farther  W.  the  surface  of  the  valley  Is  hilly, 
tatormixed  with  some  undulating  plains,  of  moderate 
extent.  It  rises  lo  higher  hills,  brtween  43®  and  44® 
R.  long.,  where  a ridge  of  low  mountains  forms  the 
waterslie<l  between  the  river  Kur  (tbe  Cyrus  of  tbe 
ancleiitsj.and  the  lUooi  (thePhaslsofthe  ancients).  The 
most  wcstcrir  disirkt  or  the  val]*T<  which  Is  watered  by 
the  Rioni,  Is  almost  entirely  filled  with  bills,  the 
valleys  and  level  tracts  occupying  only  a small  part  of 
Its  RurfAce. 

Mount  (Caucasus  Itseff  rises  from  this  valley,  with  a 
rather  lU'cp  descent,  and  forms  a continual  mass  of  high 
rocks,  running  from  K..S.K.  to  W.N.W.,  from  the  shores 
of  tlie  peninsula  of  Abtheron.  on  the  Caspian  Sea,  to  the 
small  town  of  Anapa  on  the  Rlack  Sea,  n distance  hardly 
lest  than  700  m.  Its  width  does  not  exceed  120  m. 
where  widest,  and  hardly  more  than  60  or  70  m.  where 
nam'weit.  This  mass  of  rocks  covers  66,000  sq.  m..  or 
nearly  the  surface  of  England  and  Wales.  Its  highest 
summit.  Mount  Rlbrooz.  or  K)t>orus,  attains  an  elevation 
of  17,7k6  (t.,  and  Is  situated  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the 
range.  The  jwrtlon  of  the  range,  which  extimdi  W.  of 
that  high  pinnacle,  nowhere  rises  to  the  snow-line, 
but  several  snow-peaks  occur  to  the  K.  of  it.  among 
which  Mount  Kazneck  is  14/>00  ft.  high.  Traces  of 
agriculture  are  met  with  in  but  few  of  its  valleys,  the  inha- 
bitantt  living  almost  exclusively  on  the  produce  of  their 
flocks.  Tills  roonntain-iystem  Is  remarkable  for  the 
great  number  <if  nations,  belonging  to  diObrmt  races, 
which  inhabit  it*  elevated  valley*.  At  both  extremities 
of  Mount  l.'niirasu*  urc  iilacet,  where  the  *<iil  is  impreg- 
nated with  naphtha  or  bltumvii,  etpccully  in  the  |H'nln- 
sula  of  Abrliart^n. 
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13.  Thg  JUandM  Atia.  — Th9  Alrutitm  laUndi,  The  JVo/Mcro#.  lylos  W.  of  Celebee,  cootlM  of  lotM 

which  extend  between  the  peninauU  of  Kxmtchatlix  end  hundml  of  ameller  end  lerger  laliutda,  dixlded  In  ifTerml 
the  ncniniulA  of  AUuhka  In  America,  ai  well  aa  the  An-  uroupa  between  6^  N.  let.  and  S.  lat.  They  riae  moatl/ 
rOe  UUnds,  which  lie  8.  of  Cape  I/Opatka.  and  termU  with  a ateep  aacent  from  the  «ea  ahore,  but  rarely 
Date  near  the  eaxtern  abore*  of  Jeaao,  are  of  volcanic  to  a conaiderable  elevation.  Many  of  them  aaem  to  owe 
origin,  and  In  aome  of  them  are  atiU  found  active  vol-  their  origin  to  volcanuea  ; and  on  eight  atiil  exlat  voU 
canoea.  Their  aoll  la  moatlv  rocky,  and  deatitiite  of  canoea,  in  activity.  Their  atiil.  though  moatly  aandy  and 
wood,  but  the  moat  aoutberly  iaianda  of  the  Uat>mcntioned  atony.  U fertile,  and  particularly  adapted  for  aome  pro> 
group  are  cultivated  on  the  lower  grotinda.  ductiona.  Amboyna  haa  large  plantatlona  of  clovea. 

The  large  ialan^  which,  between  4A<>  and  VP  N.  Ut.»  and  the  Banda  group  ftimiabea  muacat  nuu  and  mare, 
extenda  along  the  coMt  of  Manchooria,  called  SaUtcUfn,  The  culture  of  rice  and  other  gralna  U very  limited,  aa 
TaraJtai,  or  JtTarg/)o,  la  very  little  known,  except  that  it  the  aoll  aeema  nut  favourable  to  their  growth ; but  Ibta 
forma  an  enormoua  maaa  of  rocka.  which  riae  towarda  want  ia  aupplled  by  the  exienalve  plantatlona  of  aago- 
its  centre  probably  to  the  height  ofS.HK)  or  4,o00  ft.,  and  treea. 

perhape  even  higher.  It  ia  rooatly  deatltute  of  treea,  and  That  aerlet  of  moatly  conalderable  iaianda  which  begins 
no  part  of  it  U cultivated:  Ita  acanty  population  aubalat  on  the  E.  with  the  Uland  of  Ttmour  and  ternilnatea  on 
on  the  produce  of  their  flaberiea.  the  W.  with  that  of  Bali.  Including  the  Iaianda  of  lUHii, 

The  iaianda  of  Ja/wn.  conaiatlng  of  four  largefl'rao,  Savoo,  and  Saudelboah.  w hich  lie  S.  of  the  aerica,  are 
ATipAon,  Sitkoltf,  and  A'lboaioo)  and  a conaiderablc  number  called  by  geograuhera  the  Lttttr  Sunda  hUmdSy  to  dU* 
ofamalier  ooea,  are  alao  formed  by  Immense  maiaea  of  tinguiab  thtm  from  the  group  of  the  lMwg,cr  Sumda 
rocka,  which,  eapeclaliy  on  Nipbon.  riae  above  the  anow*  l$UmdM,  mmpriilog  Borneo,  t>tcpbea,  Java  and  Su- 
Une.  In  moat  placra  the  ate^  or  gentle  decUvitiea  of  matra.  The  Leaser  Sunda  Ulanda  are  mountalooua ; 
the  ro^a  extend  to  the  very  ahorea  of  the  aea,  but'at  and  In  aome  of  them  the  mountaina  riae  to  g.OOO  or 
othera  plains  of  conakierable  extent  extend  between  9,000  ft.  above  the  aea,  and  probably  higher.  Se« 
them.  *rhough  the  aoU  doea  not  teem  to  be  dlatlngulahod  veral  of  them  are  active  volcanoea,  which  Trequently 
for  fertility,  it  ia  rendered  productive  by  the  groat  care  bring  deatrucUoo  over  the  iaianda  in  which  they  are 
with  whim  it  ii  every  where  cultivated ; com>fielda  ex*  situated.  We  are  not  well  acquainted  with  these  Iaianda, 
tend  on  tlie  slopes  of  the  mountains  to  a coniiderable  nor  with  the  degree  of  fertility  they  poaaeaa  : but  from 
elevation.  In  many  dlstricu  the  surface  constats  of  lava,  the  few  indientiona  we  have  rpcclreri.u  may  be  inferred 
The  bland  of  Pormosoy  divided  feom  the  con-  that.  In  general,  they  are  as  far  from  being  sterile,  as 
tineot  by  a channel  about  70  or  80  m.  wide,  extetub  from  an  exuberant  prnditctiveimu.  Many  or  the  tropical 
feorn  N.  to  8.  more  than  300  m.  Its  souibem  ex-  productions  grow  to  perfection. 

tremlty  is  a level,  but  not  of  great  exteut,  fur  not  Jom,  the  roost  Imi^rtant  of  the  Islands  of  the  Indian 

far  firom  it  rises  that  mount^n  range  which  tra*  Ocean,  la  properly  a continuatioo  of  the  fomner  aeries.  It 
verses  the  bland  in  ita  whole  length,  and  which  in  ita  extenda  In  length  nearly  700  m.,  but  ita  breadth  hardly, 
higher  parts  seems  to  attain  an  el^ation  of  from  10,000  exceeds  100  m.,  where  widest.  A contlnuoua  chatn 
lu  13,000  ft.  above  the  sea.  Its  valleys  towards  the  of  mountains  runs  through  the  iaiand  In  its  whole  length, 
western  abores,  and  the  amall  level  spots  which  occur  lowering  more  rapidly  towards  the  N.  than  the 
along  the  sea,  are  fertile  and  well  cultivated.  Tbecoun-  8.,  where  the  coast  is  high  aitd  nearly  inarcpsalble. 
try  E.  of  the  range  b not  known.  Some  aummtta  of  thU  chain  rise  to  more  than 

The  bland  of  Hainam,  near  the  S.  coast  of  China,  b tS,  000  or  13,000  ft.  The  bigheat  are  the  Semeero  and 
•eparated  from  the  mainland  by  a strait  hardW  more  Tagal.  Moat  of  these  aumroita  are  volcanoes,  either 
than  10  BD.  acroas.  It  extenda  from  8.W.  to  N.k.  more  extinct  or  still  active,  and  their  freq^uent  eruptions  have 
than  180  ro. ; its  average  width  is  about  100  m.,  or  some*  In  later  times  laid  waste  several  dUtrlcta.  The  more 
what  more.  In  ita  centre  rises  a roountain^raasa  to  a fertile  tracts  lie  along  the  northern  ahorea,  which  are 
conalderable  height,  feom  which  aome  lateral  rldgoa  low,  and  from  which  a flat  country  extends  several  miles 
branch  off,  but  th^  do  not  reach  the  ahorea.  except  In  inland.  Their  fertility  b very  great,  and  produces  rich 
aome  parts  on  the  E.  coast.  Every  where  else  a low  flat  crops  of  every  kind  of  grain  or  roots  ^tivated  be* 
country  separates  the  mountain  from  the  aea.  The  flat  tween  the  tropica.  But  part  of  these  flat  lands  are  so 
dlatrictaareeitberaaDdy.orcoverod  withgrasaaudwithout  low  and  to  bi^ly  drained,  that  they  are  converted  into 
trees,  like  the  aavannan  ; in  some  places  they  are  culll*  swampa  during  the  rainy  season.  Some  tracts  preserve 
vated  and  fertile,  as  are  also  the  vaileva.  their  swampy  soli  all  the  year  round ; and  hence  arises 

The  extensive  group  of  the  Philippines,  which  lies  the  insalubrfty  of  these  coasts, 
between  18°  JlPaod  tP2ff  N.  Ut..  comprises  more  than  j^ma3r«.onlyaecondtoBorneoIoex(ent.ladOdTn.long 
100  islands  ; of  which,  however,  moat  or  the  smaller  ones  and  bom  ISO  to  330  m.  wide.  In  Its  length  It  U traversed 
are  uninhabited.  Moat  of  them  are  mountalnoua,  and  by  a mountain-chain  of  great  elevation,  several  of  its  sum* 
the  smaller  ones  naked  rocka  ( but  the  larger  Islands  con*  mltaexcfNHlingl2.000  ft.  of  elevation:  MuuntOphlr  exceeds 
tain  many  plains  of  ennaldenible  extent,  and  of  a very  even  U.OOOft.  Many  of  these  summits  are  volcanort.  but 
fertile  aofi.  They  are  well  watered perhaps  too  much  moat  of  ibcnt  aptwar  to  be  extinct.  The  volcano  Gunong 
so : tmne  of  them  are  volcanic.  Dempo  is  more  than  1 1 ,000,  those  of  Her  Apt  and  Barawl 

The  Sooioo  iaianda,  between  Magindanao  and  the  east-  more  than  13.0)i0  ft.  high.  'l‘be  declivities  of  these  moun- 
ern  coast  of  Borneo,  have  a rocky  and  uneven  toll,  but  tains  extend  in  many  places  to  the  western  ahorea,  which 
k ia  very  fertile,  being  covered  with  a thkk  vegetable  therefore  aflbrd  several  good  harbours.  The  eastern 
mould.  But  the  large  bland  of  Palawan,  lying  farther  ahorea  are  flat  and  sandy,  and  the  adjacent  plains  extend 
K..  b a rocky  mass,  rising  in  the  middle  to  a high  in  some  places  100  m.  aim  more  inland.  £<ime  tracts  of 
range,  In  which  aome  summits  attain  a great  height,  these  plains  are  swampy,  and  others  sterile  and  covered 
The  rocka  are  commonly  bare  ; in  aome  p^s  the  aldea  with  tand.  Still  a great  part  of  Ita  surface  la  fertile, 
of  the  mountaina  arc  covered  with  treea  : out  agriculture  and  aflbrda  many  vMuable  productiona.  The  western 
b confined  to  a few  small  spots  on  the  coast.  districts,  being  more  uneven  and  consequently  better 

Bomto,  the  largest  of  the  Asiatic  Islands,  and  not  much  drained,  are  more  fertile  and  much  more  healthy . In  the 
inferior  to  France  in  extent,  is  nowhere  mountainous  ex*  extensive  woods,  w-hich  cover  the  declivities  of  the  moun* 
oept  in  the  peninsula  which  projects  N.E.  from  the  main  tain,  the  campbor*trce  is  frequent,  and  ylcldi  the  best 
budyoftheisbnd  i andeventhere.asltappears.the  moun*  camphor.  From  the  eastern  shore  extensive  shoals  ex- 
tains  do  not  attain  a great  elevation.  The  remainder,  trnu  far  into  the  Straits  of  Malacca,  and  render  the 
which  comprises  at  least  four  fifths  of  its  whole  surface,  navigation  tedious  and  difficult.  East  of  this  Island, 
seems  to  beaplain,  Qo  which  afew  ridges  occur  at  great  ^s-  and  towards  its  southern  extremity,  is  the  blaxxl  of  Banca, 
lances.  ThlspUdn  has  an  alluvial  soil,  to  a distance  of  femous  for  Its  Inexhaiutible  mines  of  tin. 
several  miles  from  the  shores,  and  afterwards  the  coun*  divided  from  the  peninsubofthe  Deccan  by  the 

Cry  rises  gradually,  perhaps  300  or  300  ft.  The  whole  of  Gulph  of  Maiuusr  and  Palk  Strait,  is  from  8.  to  N.  290  m. 
thli  plain,  as  far  as  It  is  known,  seems  to  possess  great  long,  but  Its  greatest  breadth  does  not  exceed  140  m.  In  the 
fertilUy  ; and  the  want  of  culture,  which  every  where  is  middle  of  the  Island,  and  towards  its  southern  extremity, 
visible.  Is  probably  the  effect  of  the  too  great  abundance  on  both  sides  of  7°  N.  lat.,  is  a roounUio-mass.  which 
of  water,  aa  the  island  b subject  to  continual  rains,  extends  over  nearly  an  eighth  part  of  Us  surface.  The 
All  kinds  of  productions  and  fruits,  commonly  met  mean  deration  of  this  mass  may  exceed  1 ,000  ft.  above  the 
with  between  the  tropics,  grow  to  perfection.  sea,  though  some  of  its  more  elevated  valleys  rise  to 

The  bland  of  CcicAcs,  divided  from  Borneo  by  the  nearly  4,000  ft.  This  mountain*msss  b ovrrtopi^  by 
Strait  of  Macassar,  b traversed  by  four  ranges  of  moun*  several  high  summiU,  among  which  the  Adames  Peak 
tains,  which,  however,  do  not  attain  a great  elevation.  attMns  6,1.13  ft.;  but  PedrotaUagMla,  the  highest  pin* 
exce^  where  the  four  mountain-ranges  ind  the  four  pe-  nacle,  b 8,980  ft. above  the  lea.  This  muuntaln-rL-gion  is 
ninsulas,  of  which  the  bland  consists,  meet  together : in  surroutul^  by  a hilly  country,  to  a distance  of  10  or  M m. 
this  part  the  mountains  are  of  considerable  height.  The  and  more.  Us  mean  elevatlun  above  the  tea  variei  from 
surface  of  the  whole  bUiad  is  billy  or  mountainous,  the  400  to  1,000  ft.  This  hilly  region  may  in  some  degree  be 
flat  tiacts  along  the  coast  being  of  small  extent.  Its  soli  said  to  extend  to  the  very  shores  of  the  sea  in  the  S.  dis- 
is  rather  sandy,  and  not  distinguished  by  fertility.  Its  tricts  i for  the  country  contiguous  to  the  coast  between 
produce  In  riro  is  not  eqiial  to  the  consumption  of  the  Batttcalua,  on  tiie  R-  coast,  and  Negumbo,  on  the  W.,  b 
inhalrttants:  but  it  produces  many  tropical  fruits,  and  not  level  vnd  undulating,  and  the  coast  Itself  is  rather 
sago  In  great  abunda^.  high.  The  northern  half  of  the  bland  b a level  plain 
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aori  h to  aupMt^,  chat  even  hi  the  Interior,  It  doea  not 
vIm  ahore  SoO  ft.  Ita  eoaat  to  every  where  flat  and  sandy, 
and  reinarkable  for  the  (treat  number  of  laironea,  with 
which  it  to  skirted.  These  Uptnes  Increase  In  site  during 
the  rainy  season,  ao  as  to  Sow  Into  one  another.  aA 
Ibrding  an  Inland  navigation  for  boats.  In  some  places 
for  00  or  M miles.  Ahmg  the  whole  of  the  eastern  coast, 
from  Point  Pedro  to  Dt^rab  Head,  and  hence  to  Ne- 
gumbo,  the  sea  to  deep,  and  may  Im*  navigated  by  vessels 
of  any  burden ; but  the  W.  roast,  H.  of  Negumbo,  as  (hr 
as  Pidnt  Pedro,  Is  surrounded  by  a shallow  sea,  in  which 
only  vessels  of  100  tons  can  he  used ; and  the  common 
veseels  employed  in  this  trade  vary  bKween  0A  and  fiO 
btns.  The  fertility  of  the  island  Is  very  great : sandy 
tracts  Indeed  occur,  but  they  are  not  eitenslve,  and  pro- 
duce commonly  good  emtw,  when  Irrigntcd.  Swamps, 
which  In  the  other  tslancis  of  the  Indian  f^an,  cover 
gre.it  tracts  of  the  low  country,  are  rare  In  CVjlon,  and  of 
•mail  extent. 

II.  lloTsWY  or  Asia..— Temperature,  soil,  humidity, 
and  light  are  the  prindpal  agents  In  the  geographical  dis- 
tribution of  plants,  'iliese  elements  exist  under  greater 
variety  In  Asia  than  in  any  other  region  \ and  hence 
the  aiBount  and  dlrereltr  of  Asiatic  vegrtatlon  are  ab- 
solutely without  a parallel.  It  Is  not  aVone  the  extent 
In  lat  of  this  east  continent.  tluMiah  stretching  from  the 
equator  to  the  hi^e»t  N.  parallels ; It  to  n<d  simply 
the  diflhrent  elevaUons  of  Its  surface,  though  of  these  the 
greatest  and  least  are  resnectlrelr  27.0ilO  ft.  above  and 
IlUft.  below  the  level  or  the  sea;  It  is  not  even  the 
alMindance  of  water  In  one  district,  audits  almost  total 
absence  in  another.— which  will  or  can  account  for  this 
amount  and  dtrerslty.  Powerful  as  are  these  causes  In 
Influencing  the  nhyitral  conditions  of  any  region,  one 
still  mure  powerful  exists  In  Asia  ; rir.  the  very  peculiar 
nature  of  its  conform.iilon.  The  centre  U a hfgn  table- 
land. varying  ftromfl.oOM  to  perhaps  Ifl.unnft,  of  elevation, 
bminded  on  every  sUle  by  high  mountains,  which  eflbc- 
tnallr  shut  It  out  foom  the  sea,  and  on  the  exterior  sides 
of  which  the  kingdoms  of  Asia  are  arranged  in  every 
variety  of  Inclination.  The  difference  of  aspect  thus 
Induct,  still  more  than  either  lat.  or  elevation,  serves  to 
divide  the  whole  continent  into  fi  great  Isoianlciil  regions, 
which,  howwer  suliject  to  sultillrlBinn  among  them srlros, 
are  distinguished  from  each  other  t>r  pocolinrfties  as 
striking  as  though  the  .Atlantic  or  Parmc  rolled  between 
them.  X.  fri>tn  the  great  table-land,  the  ra*t  country  of 
Siberia  tlopee  to  the  Arctic  Ocean.  The  intensity  and 
duration  of  the  cold  In  this  dreary  region  prevent  the 
thriving  of  any  but  the  most  hardy  plants,  except  in  the 
ft.  districts;  where.  In  addlthm  to  the  efl^rts  of  lower 
lat..  re«>tat1oa  Is  protected  )>y  moiint.dn  ranges,  which 
screen  It  from  the  frceslng  N.  E.  winds.  The  oak  and 
base)  are  found  In  Daouria,  on  the  border  of  the  country 
of  the  Manchoot  Fktr.  Sih.  I.  fiO.);  but  their 

sise  Is  diminutive,  their  vegetation  languid  ; nor  arc  they 
met  with  In  any  other  district  K.  of  the  Altai  Moun- 
tains. {PaUas,  Plor.  Ru$$.  1.  3.)  Yet  the  well  watered 
lands  of  S.  Slb^a  abound  in  thick  forests,  consisdiig  of 
birch,  willow,  juniper,  maple,  ash,  pine,  alder,  ftr.  larch, 
nnpl,ir.  as|>eti,  and  elm  trees.  (Omc/ia,  f.  lAO— I<s0.  ill. 
ISO.  I PmUas,  Flor.  Ruts. ; and  Pnu.  cu  Ruts..  p*$ss.) 
Of  foaits  there  are  the  Siberian  cedar  (Pmus  ermbra), 
the  out  of  which  to  an  article  of  commerce : *i  or  3 
species  of  raspberries.  bhirkhefTies.  and  <Aher  bramble 
fmll  ; a species  of  cheftr  (Prumss  /rtafr’uws).  from 
which  to  distilled  a wine  ; bilberries,  wbortlcberries,  and 
the  Siberian  apricot.  Omelin  (ill.  173.)  gives  a list  of  4 
species  of  currants  ; and  Pallas  {Plor.  Russ.  1.  00—33.) 
one  of  5 species  of  pears  ; but  the  fruit  of  these  is  value- 
less, with  the  exception  of  one  species  of  currant,  which 
to  confined  to  the  hanks  of  the  Argoon,  atributarr  of  the 
Saghallen.  In  the  .S.  F.  comer  of  Daouria.  During  the 
short  but  powerful  summer,  the  Siberian  soil  Is  covered 
with  flowmng  and  aromatic  plants  in  immense*  profusion. 
(GmtUn  and  Palias,  passim.  See  also  Grorgfs  Phn. 
Gfog.  vol.  111.)  But  these,  as  well  as  the  timber,  gradually 
Alnilnlsh  towards  the  S'.;  till  above  the  60(h  parallel 
scarcely  any  thing  remain.*  but  the  hardy  beech  and  a 
few  of  the  more  vigomus  lichens  and  mosses.  Omeiln 
remarks  {Prtface,  xllii.),  that  regetatlfm  undergoes  a 
marked  change  R.  of  the  Yenisei  ; and.  as  It  is  a well- 
known  foct  that  temperature  decreases  towards  the  E.. 
It  Is  not  surprising  that  this  should  be  the  rase ; but 
the  unproductive  nature  of  the  soil  seems  to  b.ire  been 
overrated : for.  In  l<an,  an  agricultural  soricty  was 
founded  at  2>t.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  hi  Kamtcnatka, 
from  whose  paper  (of  Nor.  to.  1X30)  it  appears  that 
the  return  of  wheat,  raided  In  that  district,  was  131  for 
1,  of  rtv  II  for  1 ; and  that  the  cultivation  of  buckwheat, 
Himafara  barley,  and  other  grains  had  proved  equally 
soccessnil.  The  potatr>e.  c.-ibbage,  onion,  beetroot, 
chicory,  and  melon  had  also  thriven;  and  though  the  cu- 
cumber had  failed,  its  failure  wa*  owing  not  to  the  Im- 
practicability of  the  soil,  but  to  the  blues  haring  been 
dastroyeil  by  rot. 

The  sccoud  tHitmnical  kingdom  of  Asia  is  contained  in 


the  groat  central  table-land  Itaelf.  This  is  unquestlon- 
ably  the  highest  and  nusst  extensive  plateau  in  the 
world,  having  for  Us  bean^rs  tlic  mountains  of  Altai  and 
Yablond  to  the  N.;  the  ManchoorUn  mountains  K. ; tto 
Himalayas  and  the  roouaCains  of  (!hlna  to  Use  S. ; and  on 
the  W.  the  Belol  Tagh,  the  Klburx,  and  the  Persian 
mountains.  Lying  at  a great  though  not  equal  elcratloo. 
bounded  and  intenected  by  lofty  mouutaln  ranges,  and 
without  a single  natural  o^ct  to  the  ocean,  the  climate, 
soil,  hydrography,  and  general  physical  features  of  this 
vast  r^oD  (occupiism  more  tnan  3-3tbs  of  Asia),  are 
all  of  a very  peculiar  kind.  The  charaeterlstlcs  of  the 
first  are  drynati  and  coldness  ; the  second  consists  of  a 
dry  sand,  sometimes  broken  Ity  patches  of  verdure,  at 
otMrs  stretching  out  Into  immense  deserts,  like  that  of 
Gobi  or  Shanao ; and  the  wager  system  consists  of  lake* 
without  outlets,  the  final  redpk’Dts  of  many  rivers,  some 
of  them  very  respectable  fur  length  and  magnltmle. 
Many  of  the  streams  are.  however,  absorbed  In  the  sandy 
•oil.  From  these  ctreumstanras  k may  be  reasonably 
imagined  that  the  vegetation  to  also  pwiular ; but  unfor- 
tunately Uule  is  known  uwn  this  suuj<ct,  and  the  invee- 
Ug.'Ulons  of  Kubruquls,  Marco  Polo,  ai>d  othtws  In  the 
(3th  century,  and  or  the  Jesuit  missionaries  in  the  I7tb, 
wera  (ill  very  lately  tbo  ot;ly  sources  from  which  know- 
ledge could  be  gained ; arid  though  Lord  Macartney 
{EmbastffUi  China)  and  Timkouski  (Pofrogrd  Pekinga 
trawm  ti  Hongolte)  affhrd  more  recent,  (hey  scarcely 
afford  more  extuiisiTe,  information  concerning  a regioo 
which  is  still,  in  a great  degree,  a ttrra  imeopsiia  to 
icienoe.  Wood  of  all  kinds  is  extremely  scarce  Tn  these 
hiirii  and  consn)UoutIy  bieak  regions  ; so  scarce  that  tho 
noaridic  inhabitants  uie  iho  dung  of  thoir  cattle  for 
fuel  (i>u  tialde,  Ir.  IX.).  and  similar  materials  not  iin- 
frequeatty  serve  for  the  groundwork  of  their  gilded 
idols.  {Marat  Pauio,  lib.  I.  c.  4li.)  On  the  S.  slopes  of 
the  taUe-tand  are  found  oaks,  aspens,  einu,  kaxels.  and 
waluut  trees ; but  all,  even  on  tlie  imoMdiatc  ounflnes  of 
Cbiua.  duninUbed  to  mere  shrubs ; while  on  the  high 
lands  and  S.  s1<jpes  of  tlie  same  frontier  the  only  wo^ 
consists  of  some  wretched  thorny  brambles,  iljtrd 
Maeartnfy,  ii.  aon.)  ‘nUs  rocnarkable  absence  of  draber 
throughout  so  gresit  an  extent  of  country  Is  owing, 
proliably  (even  more  than  to  tbo  nature  of  the  soil),  to 
violent  andcoldtomudoes.  which  are  extremely  frequent, 
especially  during  (be  summer.*  (Carpds.  cap.  ttI.  art. 
1.)  In  the  N.  ps^s  nf  MouMlla  the  timber  approaches  la 
eharactcrtothatorS.Sibpri«t,  biA  is  still  very  inferinr  both 
In  kind  and  quantity.  ( TYmAsassAi,  t.  44.  Ii.  XM.  ftr.) 
Considering  the  vast  number  of  beasts  that  traverse  these 
plains  (see  Zat/ogy),  there  must  be,  notwIUMtanding 
the  extensive  dibits,  a grext  vark'^  of  grailng  herbs 
and  grasses  ; but  except  IQ  the  B.  (TnwAussalt.  11.  XJD.) 
agriculture  is  not  practised,  and  the  regetable  food  of  man 
unknown.  The  ivadros  lire  exclutlvely  on  flesh  and 
milk  (Carpim,  c.  xwl  art.  4. ; Rstbru^tiu,  cup.  v. ; M. 
Pau/ii/Ur.  i.  cap.  &7.  ftc.)  ; and  when  questhmea  asto  why 
they  so  totally  neglect  the  earth,  tlicir  reply  Is,  that  “(*o4 
made  herb*  for  beasts,  hut  the  flesh  of  bouts  for  men.** 
(Du  Haldr.  Ir.  3'f.)  Timkouski  saw  In  Che  N.  parts 
of  this  region  red  currants,  ncacbes.  hemp,  and  flax, 
all  growing  wild.  (U.  OO.)  There  Is  also  here  a very 
remarkable  fungus,  called,  from  Its  rescnblanoe  to  tlia 
antraal,  the  Tartar  lamb ; and  there  can  bn  Utile  doubt 
but  diat  the  flowering  and  aromatic  plants  of  this  region 
are  numervuM  and  (loculiar. 

The  R.  slop*!  of  the  tabk-laod,  comprising  the 
bMla  of  the  Saghaliro  (nr  Amuor)  and  other  great  rivers 
which  flow  into  the  Parifle  Ocean,  forms  ths  third  great 
kingdom  of  Asiatic  botany ; and  to,  in  every  reepect, 
strongly  controsti*d  with  Its  Immediate  neighbour.  Here 
are  immense  forests  ; so  extensive  that  it  required  0 days 
to  traverse  one  of  (bien.  and  so  thick  that  It  was  neces- 
sary to  fell  several  trees  In  order  to  take  an  observation 
of  the  sun*smeridton.  {Du  Haide,  Iv.  7.)  The  cold  to 
very  severe  to  as  low  a lot.  as  43^;  and  oousoqucoUy  the 
trees  are  of  the  kind  asually  met  srttfa  In  the  mewe  N. 
parallols  of  Europe.  Of  fruits,  this  dtoirict  possesses 
apples,  pears,  nuts,  chestnuts,  and  fllborts,all  in  great 
a^ndaooe  t and  of  grain,  wheat,  oats,  and  retUeC,  are 

Erodneed,  together  wnh  a peculiar  species,  unknown  In 
inrope,  called  maf-sr-wit,  partaking  of  Che  nature  of 
both  wheat  and  rice.  Rice  Itself  to  grown,  though  In  no 
great  qoantlcios ; nod,  in  fact,  from  t^  little  that  u known 
of  this  great  region.  It  would  appear  that  there  to  do 
largo  dligrict  of  the  eaith  betSer  aftspted  fur  the  residence 
of  an  agrlcuitural  popuUUon.  Its  capahdicles  are,  how- 
•vcT,whollyneglectaa  by  the  Chlnna  goremment ; while 
the  native*  of  the  soil  (the  Manchoos).  chough  they  dk> 
net,  like  .the  great  majority  of  the  Mongms,  ntSerly 
neglect  Che  pursuits  of  husbandry,  yul.  In  general, 
they  may  be  deerribed  as  a race  of  hnoterv,  resem- 
Mlng  itronglr  In  habits  and  manners  the  abunginal 
fohabitants  or  America.  The  cotton  shrub  grows  here ; 


• Timknaftkl  (I.  AOS.)  refnarks  tlw  ftw;ssm5  sf  thms  wMb  bM 
denies  Uielr  vWeiwa 
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but  (1  win};  tn  the  Utw  tempertttire  (the  Ut.  U>lni;  remem- 
bernt).  it  doc*  itot  thrive  uvll.  K^'ulviit  ruuit  tif  very 
many  VIimJs  arc,  however,  plontirul ; aiul  the  mcOkln<u 
hiTb  gliifti-iiX  Is  louud  nowhere  but  In  thU  rotiutry  and 
N.  Amerk-H.  The  Chine«e  believe  this  plant  to  Ite  an 
luJalllble  remedy  for  every  disease,  mental  and  bodily ; and 
It  Is  toutfht  omd  iQcr^ble  btiKues  and  dangers  by 
partlee  m no  are  martballfd  under  oficers,  almost  in  the 
manner  of  an  army.  GinscDg  has  do  reputation  with 
Kun'pean  phjticlans;  but  this  may  arise  from  thuir 
having  used  the  AmericaD  s^les  only,  which  the 
Chinese  declare  to  be  greatly  inCerior  to  their  own.  One 
attempt  was  made,  by  the  Jesuit  Lourioo.  to  raise 
the  Asiatic  plwit  In  Europe ; but  the  result  was  a 
complete  foliure,  the  seods.  though  sown  under  drcum> 
stances  of  soli  and  temperature  precisely  resembling 
those  natural  to  them,  relUsiog  to  germinate.  Some  parts 
of  the  soil  are  swampy  and  niU  of  wild  desert  marshes  : 
but  sand  Is  almost  unknown,  and.  In  gencrul,  the  nound 
bears  a strong  resemblance  to  the  best  parts  of  N.  Ku* 
rope  in  the  thickness  and  vivid  colouring  of  its  grasses, 
and  the  varit*ty  of  its  flowcTinc  plants.  It  It  a curious 
fact  that  the  roses,  lilies,  and  n^rr  flowers  ofthls  part  of 
Asia,  excel  gn>atly  those  of  Europe  In  beauty,  but  are 
ver>’  dcflci4-nt  in  point  of  odour.  The  pines  and  oaks 
that  clothe  Uic  mountains  are  of  great  size,  but  diminish 
rapidly  os  Uiry  approach  the  sea.  (i>ti  Ilatde,  iv.  b — 1. 
Ac.;  /./f  Pfrvfuf,  Hi.  1^,17.  31.  75.  Ac.}  Muiler,  Boi. 
Diet.  ili.  art.  Famax.) 

The  three  foregoing  districts  of  Asia,  though  very 
extensive,  are  each  remarkably  unifonn  in  their  protluc* 
dons  and  general  physical  appearance.  It  is  true  they 
arc  coiii)>arativcly  Hule  kjiown,  and  futurn  discoveries 
may.  it  is  not  imlikHy,  bring  to  light  many  and  impoitant 
deviations  from  this  uniformity  ; but.  at  present,  where- 
ever  surve)'e«l,  the  variations  In  difThreat  parts  of  each 
b.xvclieni  ofdegrre,  not  of  kind ; and  whatever  peculiarity 
of  THgirtatlon  marks  any  one  t*art  of  any  ro^on, appears 
to  mark  the  whole,  and  to  distinguish  it  trnni  both  its 
ailjoirdiig  neighbours.  The  case  Is  diHereot  on  the  W. 
dope  of  the  great  table-land,  the  fourth  botanical 
kingdom  of  Asia.  This  region  is  uniform  as  far  W.  as 
tiir  deep  depression  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  but  beyond  this 
all  becomes  changed:  the  face  of  the  country,  the 
direction  of  the  rivers,  the  natural  productions,  every 
tiling  cniistituting  the  physical  gooCTaphy  of  a region, 

Euts  on  a new  :^>pearanre : and  the  C.tsphm  seems  placed 
y the  hand  of  nature  on  tne  precise  sp^  where  it  could 
most  drtiilmlly  mark  the  limits  of  two  Largo  districts 
assessing  few  things  in  common.  The  great  uLaln  of 
Tariary*  ahe  ooly  true  W.  slope  from  the  table-land)  is 
very  productive  In  its  E.  parts ; that  Is,  In  the  countries  of 
Kokhan,  LkuLokshan,  ana  Bokhara.  The  descripCloo  of 
Ehn  Haukel,  an  Arab  geoeraphor,  Is  particularfv  vivid. 
**  The  cultivated  plains  of  B^bara,"  he  says,  extend 
above  13  farsang  by  12  faraang;  and  the  S^hd  (the 
SorMmma  of  anefont  geography)  Is  for  a day-s’  journey 
ftiU  of  gardens  and  orchards  ; corn  fields  and  running 
atresuos,  roaenruirs  and  fountalnf,  botfa  oo  the  right  band 
and  tht  left."  (OsuWiys  Tresu.,  237.)  Corn  of  all  kinds 
and  rice  ore  here  very  proUflc ; so  much  ao,  thu,  oceocdbig 
to  Hadgi  Khalfa,  a neU  of  om  or  two  (acres)  is 

amply  suBicleut  to  support  a fomlly.  {D' Htrbtiot,  2W7.) 
Of  Iruit,  grapes,  roeious,  ptars,  apples,  figs,  Ac.,  grow  to 
aucb  perfectioD,  and  In  such  atwndance,  that  they  are  ex- 
ported to  Persia,  and  even  to  the  more  fieitile  region  of 
lluuiustan.  The  (uuture  grounds  are  also  extremely 
luxuriant ; but  it  may  be  gathi-n-d  that  Umber  is  scarce, 
and  the  whole  country  (k‘leriorates  os  it  recedes  W . and 
K.  Tho  soil  of  tbs  Kirghiz  country  K.  of  the  Sihon  is 
chiefly  of  u saline  charvier ; but  the  pasture^  must  still 
tie  siooo  imineusa  numbers  of  animals,  wild  and 

domestic,  are  fed  in  the  extensive  alefipes.  Trees  of  the 
hardier  kinds,  larch,  beech.  oikI  firs,  upear  also  on  the 
banks  of  the  rivers.  (PaUat,  1.  6M.  GiO.  Ac.)  In  jour- 
Drying  W.  the  country  for  a time  exhibits  the  extremes 
of  richwMs  and  desolation  (Bumes,  h S33.) ; the  funner, 
however,  graduallv  diminishing  tlU  the  whole  soil  be- 
eomes  a wretched  unproductive  sand,  except  In  the 
iinmedla’.c  iieiriibourhood  of  rivers,  (^lu-iuu,  11. 1.  10. 
16.  46.  Ac.)  Inerc  is  not,  perhaps,  in  the  world  a mure 
sterile  district  Chau  that  between  the  Aral  and  Caspian 
S4*as.  In  the  countries  W.  of  tlui  latter,  a strange 
contrast  Is  prrseiitod  : oo  the  N.  slopes  of  the  Caucjuus, 
ladeeil,  a constantly  deteriorating  country  terminates  at 
last  in  the  wretched  wastes  of  Astrakhan  ; but  even  here 
corn  ftiilds  and  rich  pasture  grounds  dispute  tlio  soil  with 
the  lanasrlsk,  the  camel’s  thoru,  the  absyutbium,  and 
other  desert  plants:  while  on  the  E.,  W..  and  S.  dc- 
cliviUc*  of  UuT  same  mountains,  niagniticeot  forests  of 
oedars,  cyprusscs,  savins,  red  juni|»vrs,  beeches,  oaks, 
Ac.,  Aourlsh  iu  groat  luxuriance  } w hlle  of  fruit,  the  soil 

• The  hifh  isudi  «f  PersU  snd  Caubul,  ihoagh  dirscUt  A.  of  W. 
Tart*fj,  Jiiniesr  u>  bUoiR  nal«»*lb  W>  the  lertMwl  khi*d*M»  ; ti>ai, 
luuiMdra  «<f  central  tsWo-lsrw).  Thvr  Iist*  tho  Min«  ■Jhiui'sl  cow* 
fhtmsSioM.  ihoMiM  twraUar  hydroitraUir  snd  **»■ 
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boasts  the  almntMl,  fig,  ncarli.tiulnre,  apricot,  pear,  date, 
jujube,  ulite,  Ac.;  and  of  flowers,  the  rhotludcBdron. 
t'hrisC’s  thorn,  (touticum.  asolls  (lontlca.  laurel,  seringa, 
ji-tsamiite.  Uly,  Caucasian  rose,  and  a whole  boat  of 
others.  The  bread  corns  and  the  most  useAtl  roots  are 
also  produced  In  most  partsof  this  mouDtalDous  country. 
{DuUiftutadt,  Com.  Pttrop.  xx.  4U.  435.  433.  Ac.  ; 
PiUias,  ditto.  1770, 11.  274.)  With  regard  to  Asia  Minor, 
Mesopotamia,  and  Syria,  It  is  impossUM  to  give  within  any 
reasonable  limits  the  sUghtost  sketch  of  their  numerous 
productkms  ; though  the  two  last  be  partially  desert,  and 
their  deserts  be  of  the  most  sterile  character,  yet 
their  fertile  spots  are  scarcely  biforior  to  any  on  the 
earth’s  surface.  Bice  and  barley  yield  a return  of  100 
fold  ; the  cotUm  shrub  flourishes ; «nd  Indigo,  simar,  a^ 
tobavo  are  among  the  n»efu|  productions.  Lemoris. 
oranges,  tamarinds,  aprkots,  dates,  and  grapes  are  a very 
few  ammiff  the  fruits  of  those  regloos ; whicib  produce  in 
gri'Ot  al>nnd.xoco  also  nearly  all  the  escuinwt  mots, 
pulsus,  and  grains.  Wood  Is  exirrtnely  scarce  in  M««*- 
poCamla  Lthe  date  palm  Is  the  only  tree  knovu  there); 
but  In  Syria  tho  rmgostic  cedar  of  ialMDon  maiuuius  the 
fame  which  it  acimired  in  the  days  of  Jewish  greatutaa  ; 
while  majestic  ous,  cypri'sses,  pianos,  sycamores,  savins, 
olives,  mulberry  trees,  pistachios,  juiilixTS,  and  fig 
trees  clothe  the  sides  of  the  AmUolian  and  byrian  mouu- 
tains,  and  spread  their  arms  over  plains  whore  flourish 
almost  every  species  of  flovering  roots  and  shrubs. 
Among  tho  u.tks  of  Asia  Mlimr  Is  tno  Qitercut  in/irctvritt, 
the  gafl  of  which  Is  an  important  artlciu  In  dyaitig.  Tho 
pistachio  Is  rarely  found  beyond  Die  tielghbuuj^ood  of 
AIv|'{h>.  ( Voincff,  II.  passim  ; Niebuhr,  loy.  os  4r.  ii. 
25U.  Ac. : Olivier,  Iv.  's6.  134.  197.  Ac. ; I^ahe,  passim  : 
also  in  H’aJpole, il.  203.  Ac.;  BeUm,  79.  165.  166-  Ac.) 

The  filth  kingdom  of  Asiatic  botany  rcuialus  U>  be 
■otired.  It  comprises  the  S.  slope  of  the  i vntral 
plotuau,  and  contains  the  three  great  pt-uliuuhu  of 
Arabia,  India,  aiul  Malaya,  togetho  with  the  exiiusivo 
territory  <>f  Chiua  proper,  <uid  the  S.  shore  of  Persia  and 
Ueloocikhtan.*  The  w.  |>art  of  this  region  Is  tisuiiy 
watered  (see  Arsuu,  LAKursn,  Dxtoucuisria) ; auil 
consequently  consists  chk'fly  of  dcw'rts.  or  of  pa*tuje 
grounds  depending  on  rain  for  their  fortuity.  Tbu  vici. 
uUisfS  of  the  few  and  small  rivers  are,  however,  even 
here,  crow<led  with  vegetation ; and  Irom  tho  h.dus 
eastward  (where  the  hydrography  Is  on  a scale  of  the 
most  profuse  luxuriance)  a district  is  rouprUed 
uiiequallttJ,  for  the  abundance  and  variety  .of  its  proUuc- 
tluns,  by'  any  other  part  of  the  world.  Nearly  every  pUint 
of  the  r.. continent  ulndigeiiuus.or  can  be  raised  in  some 
part  of  8.  Asia.  The  following  is  on  linpcrfc(.'C  list  of 
the  tret's  alone ; and  these  are  not,  in  general,  ooUinixl 
to  particular  lo^iUes,  but,  in  most  cases,  spreiul  over 
the  w bole  region  : — 


fUlwtm. 

Ibrch. 

ChcMtiat. 

kiaiiKTore. 

UjiU,. 

Oak. 

Pabn. 

I'iiia. 

Plantain. 

Ponna. 

Ptviar. 

'J'aiik. 

WtlUv.' 

H«vd  HWa. 

Atoao. 

wood. 

Mbmrni- 

JUvn-woed. 

UnoM. 
Hnm  wind. 

Homial-vood, 

Fr^t. 

Almond. 

Ai>t<t*. 

Apr^nW' 

Bluuna- 

Bmiiu. 

liMrl 

bifOwmU- 

Bimd  S'rwU- 

Citron. 

(iu.vna. 

Uuara- 

Jamboo. 

.Maj<KOtt«in- 

Mulbvrr;. 

Olive. 

onu^ 

Paeilaout- 

IWh. 

Pvwr. 

Patnreranam 

rUiaddock. 

Tanuirlmt- 

V0i«. 

U ainnl. 

Camwhav.  CuumoD. 

- Clo««.  buini'X- 

Many  of  these  trees  vleld  gums,  resins,  odoriferous 
bloiioms,  or  arc  otherwise  usefUi  beyond  the  goaeriUity 
of  their  da»i.  There  are  also  several  species  whieb 
cannot  be  conveniently  classed  tmder  either  of  tho 
four  foregoing  heads  ; as  the  champakx,  malor,  and 
tanjang,  Mwer-bearlng  trees;  the  touki.  from  tho 
barkof  which  tho  Asiatics  manufacture  a paper  ; the 
fooDg.  which  yields  a rich  red  dye ; the  tallow  tree, 
whiiu  exudes  an  uortuous  matter,  whence  its  name  t the 
upas,  the  most  deadly  of  vegetable  poisons  ; the  cotton 
true  : and,  rInivc  all.  the  tea  plant. 

The  other  kinds  of  vegetation  are  not  less  abundant. 
Grain  of  every  kind,  Incitraliig  27  species  of  rice  ; and  some 
varieties  ofduourrah  and  barley,  scarcely  known  iu  other 

lltndM  Konriti.wMcSi  diviJas  the  Iwv  tewts  anMhvni  and  the  Pua- 
uiili,  *n  a mam^  vivy  ■tnUlar  to  ibat  in  vlitcb  U>c  AtlwiUc  ami 
KwUk  IX-VMn*  Mr  divMhd  b«  the  mownuin  rlklf*  af  I’aioina.  Ifiea 
SI«Mwos.iA,  Cai  ai  L.  l«viA,  ae-l 
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niftont.  If  irrowti  wi»h  llttlr  lAbratr  to  the  cultivator,  the 
rl^netf  uf  the  earth  In  roanr  plorc*  prcvludlag  the  oe* 
c«mUx  and  even  the  poMibilitjr  of  ufiog  manure,  though 
S cropa  are  produced  annualijr.  The  lefnunlnuus  plauU 
DOW  common  In  Kurope  came.  In  toon  itutaXK'ee,  ori* 
finally  IVom  K.  Afta ; but.  in  addulon  to  the  peaa.  beana, 
rentlla,  *r.,  there  are  here  a whole  boat  which  hare 
never  found  their  way  W.,  aa  the  lotua,  moung,  murhur, 
tanna,  tour,  toll,  ftc.  (See  India,  Ckin4.  Jtc.>  A root 
called  katrhill  suppliea  the  place  of  the  American  po- 
tatoe  : but  thif  la»t  root,  aa  well  aa  the  yam,  la  abundantly 
cultivated,  especially  in  China  and  the  F..  peninsula  of 
India.  This  la  also  the  native  home  of  the  arrow>rf>ot, 
gi^nga,  jalap,  aaruMrilU,  datura,  anUe,  opium,  and 
other  di^a.  The  flelda  abound  In  dax,  hemp,  tobacco 
(a  native  plant,  according  to  Lord  Macartn^,  II.  174.1, 
together  with  Aowera  of  every  kind  and  dye ; tnough  It  is 
retnark^le  that  those  of  powerful  scent  are  coaAjMd  to 
the  N.  parts.  The  Ane  rose  that  yields  the  attar  lx 
rarely  found  S.  of  99^,  and  U chleAy  limited  to  the  plains 
of  the  Upper  Ganges  and  Penjab.  (See  Lurairow  and 
CAiauiaB.)  Dye  plants  are  very  numerous  \ the  sugar 
cane  growa  luxuriantly  ; and  among  (he  numerous 
strongly  odoriferous  gums,  attempts  have  been  made  to 
Identify  the  spikenard,  bdellium,  malabathrum,  sepa> 
ebra,  and  other  precious  ointments  of  the  ancients,  Emt 
without  much  success.  (i>si  Hatdr,  1.  14.  Ac..  II.  64.  Ac.  t 
Ijord  Macortnow,  II.  43.  165.  Ac. ; Crawford,  Emb.  to 
Siam,  poMtim  ; nuM»etr$  Int.  to  Roxburgh  t FUmlt  of  Co~ 
romondel,  I — 66. ; fintau$on'$  MtMion  to  Siam,  potttm ; 
Atiatie  RararcJka,  and  Journal  of  Axiai.  Soc.  Beng. 
pa$$rm.) 

With  regard  to  the  number  of  species  In  each  order  of 
plants.  It  Is  to  be  remarked  that  Humboldt  ^ves  the 
Cryptogams  as  I- 1 5th  of  the  whole  vegetation  for  etjul* 
noxUl  plains  ; as  l-Mh  for  equinoxtal  mountains  ; ax  1 
(on  an  average)  for  the  regions  of  the  temperate  xone  ; and 
ax  the  $olf  vegetation  of  mountains  in  polar  lands.  The 
same  authority  gives  the  Monocotyledons  (of  the  old 
continent)  ax  l*5th  for  the  torrid,  I <401  for  the  temperate, 
and  (on  an  average)  for  the  frigid  tone.  {Diet,  dex 
Scf.  Xdf.  xvill.  436  ) l>e  (Candolle,  following  Pcrxoon, 
makes  the  proportions  somewhat  different ; namely  (for 
the  whole  world),  Crrp.  I-6lh.  Monoc.  l-6th,  DIco.  4>nths 
of  the  whole  vegetaUon.  {ldem,9!tS.)  From  these  data, 
and  the  various  authorities  dted  throiuhout  this  article, 
the  following  approximative  Table  of  Asiatic  Botany  Is 
deduced.  Hut  It  is  necessary  to  observe,  that  (he  absolute 
number  of  known  species  is  very  uncertain.  In  1806, 
there  were  Init  37,U00;  Brown’s  splendid  addition  of 
Australian  plants  increaxed  the  amount  by  nearly  l•6th. 
and  since  that  time  discovery  has  been  rxpklly  at  work.  It 
may,  however,  be  doubted  whether  the  very  love  of 
science  has  not  betrayed  tome  of  its  followers  into 
too  nlredixtlnctions.  Dc  Candolle  thinks  tliat  Persoon'x 
ST .000  spedes  should  be  Increased  to  56,000,  and  that  the 
number  of  plants  yet  unknown  or  uncIasilAed  would 
swell  tbe  lUt  to  IIO.OOO  or  ISO.OOO  (Diet.  Sci.  Sat,  xvUl. 
4S0.)  Llndley  Is  more  moderate;  ho  makes  the  gross 
number  of  spocict  86,000.  {Intro,  to  Boia$tff,  604.)  That 
assigned  In  the  (able  (44,000),  la  from  Humboldt's  dau. 
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III.  Zoology  or  Asia. » Asia  Is  the  native  home  of 
all  the  more  useful  spedes  of  animals;  with  the  exception, 
perbapa,  of  the  sheep.  From  some  district  or  other 
of  (hu  continent  came,  originally,  the  ox,  horse,  camel, 
goat,  ass,  together  with  the  whole  race  of  domestic  poultry  ; 
except  the  turkey,  which  Is  a deniicn  of  the  New  Cnn- 
Unent.  Utility  mar.  Indeed,  be  regarded  as  the  leading 
characteriitir  of  Asiatic  Zoology  ; for  though  Its  camivo. 
rous  roammalU  b«'  numerous  as  compareil  with  the  whole 
number  of  species,  the  majority  are  not  merely  harmless  to 
man,  but  in  a considerable  de^rct'  useful  tt>  him.  consisting 
of  several  kinds  of  seals,  and  the  Air-bcaring  qM.vdrupeds 
of  the  north.  Birds  of  prey  are  remarkably  scarce,  when 
the  great  extent  of  mountain  land  is  taken  Into  con. 
sideration  ; and  of  those  existences  which  hare  little  but 
peculiar  or  anomalous  formation  to  dUtfngiiish  them 
Asia  Is  all  hut  destitute.  The  truth  of  these  remarks 
win  bn  at  once  evident  from  the  following  tables,  con- 
atrurted.  with  as  much  care  os  possslhle,  from  Curirr't 
R^gXte  Animal  i Skate' x Zoofo^  ; Pennant's  Hixt.  of 
Quad.,  Genera  qf  Birdx.  Arctic  Zootogu.  and  Vte%r  of 
Hindooxtan  t Du  HmUe't  China  / La  Perouxe't  Vog~ 


ajeex  ; QtoogTx  Geog.,  Phut,  and  Sat.,  vl.  and  «1l.  t 
Paliax'x  SpteeUpa  toolopem.  Traoetx.  fc. ; UmeBm'i 
Retxe  der  Srhsmis,  Beixe  dir  jT«ss/4iM<f,  ^c.  ^e. 


Mamxnaiia. 


Aoe$  (Birds). 


The  ReptllU  are  divided  Into  genera,  not  tpecie*. 
according  to  the  text  of  Cuvier.  The  list  of  species  is  suf^ 
6d«ntly  long  In  some  other  authors ; but  the  r ren^  natu* 
ralist  warns  his  readers  to  receive  them  with  extreme 
caution,  as  they  abound  in  repetitions  of  tbe  same  speclca 
under  dIAbrent  names  and  In  transpositions  of  sjmonyms 
(lx.  363.).  Similar  considerations  forbid  tbe  attempt  to 
classify  the  Pisces.  Intecta,  or  Mollusca,  a taMar  ar- 
rangement of  which  ciassw  would  not,  Indewi,  posssei 
much  interest. 

A glance  at  these  tables  will  exhibit,  at  one  view,  tbe 
loolt^al  tVhes  of  Asia.  Of  the  class  Mammalia,  more 
than  a third  of  the  whole  number  of  spedes  are  found 
upon  its  toll,  and  nearly  a fourth  (aeeWately  7-30ths) 
are  peculiar  to  K.  In  tbe  more  Important  spnriee,  theta 
pivr^rtfons  are  considerably  Increased.  The  Asiatic 
numinantta  arc  nearly  two  Afths  of  the  whole:  thcea 
peculiar  to  the  soil,  nearly  two  sevenths.  Tbe  Pachy« 
dermata  are  In  a still  hlgh^  ratio;  the  RodentlaaM 
Carnivora,  which  two  orders  Include  the  more  useful  Air- 
bearing  animals.  In  nearlv  the  same.  The  strong-winged 
Chdr^era  are  Indeed  almost  equally  numerous ; but  tbe 
Quadnimana  are  reduced  to  tittle  more  than  e fourth 
of  the  whole,  and  the  anomalous  orders  of  Mavsuplalla 
and  Kdentala  ran  scarcely  be  said  to  have  a place  in 
Asiatic  mammaloCT.  But  It  is  not  either  the  actual  or 
relative  amount  or  animal  life  that  constitutes  the  chief 
advantage  of  Asia  In  this  respect ; among  Its  numerous 
spedes  of  the  more  important  orders  it  re^ons  tbe  most 
important  of  tbe  spedm  themselves.  Of  these,  the  Arst 
In  rank,  with  reference  to  Us  locality,  is,  perhaps,  tha 
camel.  Other  animals  arc  more  generally  useful  to  man ; 
but  without  this  patient  and  intelligent  servant,  a larw, 
perhaps  the  largest,  part  of  Asia  would  be  no  home  for 
the  human  rare.  P.xpressty  formed  for  existence  in  a 
desert,  it  has  been  domestl^ted  for  a period  long  int»- 
cedent  to  all  histo^.  and  for  oountloss  generations  baa 
been  the  meant  or  connecting  districts  otherwise  ef> 
fecbwlly  separated,  and  hat  formed  the  priodpal  weaUh  of 
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thelt  [ohaMtaaCti  Tha  canel  has  (hts  peculUrlty  to 
dlttingulih  H from  other  dooteatlc  aolmaU,  that  it  does 
not  follow  fU  master  In  his  wanderlitfs.  The  other 
tribes,  with  one  excepUoo  (th«  rolo  deerj,  hare  become 
deniseos  of  erery  corner  the  earth,  however  remote 
from  their  native  home.  It  seems,  indeed,  a law.  that 
the  lower  animals  which  herd  with  man  shall  follow  him. 
with  these  two  exceptions ; but  these,  though  fully  as 
subaervient  and  as  useful  as  any  others,  have  never  be> 
come  naturalised  beyond  the  limits  where  they  were  first 
found.  The  attemi^  to  establish  the  csunel  in  Oreere. 
Italy,  Jamaica,  and  Darbadoes,  have  been  signal  and  de. 
dsive  foilures.  Yet  the  animal  can  support  as  great  a ranjm 
ofcllmateaa  most  others,  being  founo  (n  N.  Tartary.as  Ur 
as  the  shores  of  Lake  Baikal  (from  50^^10  65°  N.  lat. ).  where 
the  average  temperature  is  scarcely,  If  at  all,  higher  than 
that  of  Lapland,  and  where  the  winter’s  cold  is  frightfully 
severe,  as  well  as  under  the  scorching  sun  of  intcrtroplcal 
eountries.  It  Is  true,  in  these  K.  lands.  Us  site  becomes 
diminutive;  but  it  preserves  its  hardy  chvacter,  mul- 
tiplies abundantly,  and  forms  the  wemth  of  the  Burat 
aM  Mongol  not  less  than  of  the  Arab  and  Syrian. 
hjiarco  Pmtio,  U.  1A9.  ; Pailoi'a  Spic.  Zool.,  xi.  4.  ; Du 
HaUe,  ill.  488. ; Peunant'a  Uut,  Quad.,  liO. ; Cum.,  iv. 
8.  Ac.) 

Of  the  ox  tribe,  the  most  useftil  species  are  Asiatic,  aa 
the  common  ox  (^s  Taurus  of  Linnauu),  the  aurochs, 
the  buflklo,  and  the  yaik.  Their  varieties  are  almost 
numberless ; but  tliose  enumerated  are  considered  by 
Cuvier  (It.  SfU^I.)  as  the  only  distinct  specie*,  with  the 
exception  of  those  not  found  in  Asia,  such  as  the  American 
bison,  the  Cape  buflhlo  of  Africa,  and  the  mu«k  ox.  Ihe 
most  striking  distinction  between  the  Aslstic  and  non- 
Asiatic  species  of  this  genus,  is,  that  the  former  ouljr  are 
domesticated,  or  appear  ciqt^lc  of  domestication.  In  all 
other  respects  they  exhibit  a general  resemblance,  amount- 
ing almost  to  identity ; their  gregarious  habits,  tbeir  food, 
their  Internal  formation,  all  are  extremely  similar  ; nay, 
they  breed  promiscuously,  and  the  issue  of  a cross  are 
prolific : but  while  the  Asiatic  species  have  been  dumes- 
ticated  as  long  as  sodety  has  existed,  the  others  remain 
to  this  day  as  imtaroed  as  when  they  first  took  pos^sion 
of  their  native  woods.  A natural  result  of  this  aistinctioo 
has  been  the  distribution  of  the  common  ox  frum  the 
Arctic  drcle  to  New  Zealand,  and  round  the  whole  world 
In  longitude ; while  the  American  and  African  species 
appear  incapable  of  multiplying  beyond  their  original 
limits.  The  buShloes,  or  humped,  are  U*ss  dispersed 
than  the  straight-backed  species,  and  appear  to  be  less 
capable  of  supporting  a low  temperature;  but  where- 
•ver  the  climate  is  at  all  adapted  to  them,  they,  like  the 
others,  are  found  to  be  naturallied,  and  thus  they  have 
spread  from  India  (appareoily  tbeir  native  home)  over 
N.  Africa  and  S.  Euro^ ; nor  can  there  exist  auv  reason- 
able doubt  but  that  they  would  equally  thrive  in  Australia, 
Polynesia,  and  Temperate  America,  were  tl.e  experiment 
tried. 

The  anroch  and  (he  yalk  for  grunting  ox)  are  only 
partially  reclaimed,  if.  Indeed,  the  former  do  not  still 
exist  in  all  hU  original  wildness ; but  Cuvier  seems  to  be 
mistaken  wbeu  he  limits  his  locality  to  the  Carpatbiaiu 
and  Caucasus.  Tartarian  trarellera  describe  llm  breed 
aa  existing  In  a state  of  semi-domcstication  on  the  Pla- 
teau of  Moogi^ta,  and  breeding  with  the  domestic  cow, 
thereby  produdag  a cross  much  stronger  and  more  fit 
for  labour  than  tM cororooQ  ox.  {Marco  Pauto,  ch.lxii. 
p.63. ; A«i8riffwfs.  ch.  xviii.  p.  &7.)  This  creature  Is, 
next  to  the  roinooeros,  the  largest  of  land  animals. 
It  has  been  by  some  naturalists  supposed  to  be  the  ori- 
final  specimen  of  the  domestic  variety ; hut  Cuvier  has 
polDted  out  some  osteological  diflbrenccs,  which  plainly 
rd’erittoadUforentspecies.  It  has  also  the  grunting  voice 
of  the  jralk,  which  might  by  possibility  be  regarded  as  a 
small  variety  of  the  aurochs,  were  it  not  for  the  tall,  which 
to  the  yaik  reeembles  that  of  the  horse,  and  Is  the  same 
which  composes  the  standards  of  the  Turkish  offleers. 
The  number  of  cattle  fed  by  the  wandering  Tartar 
nations  seems  almost  Incredible:  every  fertile  ^ain,  and 
some  plains  that  are  almost  sterile,  are  covered  by  them  ; 
and  some  one  or  other  of  the  species  tbrire  upon  Ibe 
sl^  and  even  upon  the  summits  of  the  wintry  moun- 
tains of  'nhet  SM  Daonri^  The  domestic  ox  was 
Unknown  in  Kamtrhatka  till  Introduced  there  by  the 
Bustianf ; and  the  musk  ox  appears  to  be  unknown  In 
Arctic  Asia,  though  remains  of  the  creature  have  been 
occasionally  found,  especially  a scull  (not  fossil),  near  the 
mouth  of  the  ObfTin  the  latter  end  of  the  last  century. 
{PalUu’a  Soo.  Cbiw.  Pei.  xrli.  6 1.  ; iimeUn'a  ,V.  C.P. 
e.  831,  Ac. : Du  HaUe.  Iv.  pussiws,  Ac. ; TVoiAewsii,  H. 
9M9,  Ac. ; Pnmani't  HiH.  Quod.,  1.  lA— S7.  t Curier.  iv. 
SA-^I.)  Kor  are  sheep  less  plentiful  In  Asia  than 
cattle,  though  it  may  pernim  be  doubted  whether  this 
uaefril  creature  he  not  one ortbe  very  few  treasures  w hich 
belong  ori^nallr  to  Europe  ; the  derivation  of  the  various 
wo^ly  sp^es  is  doubtful  between  the  Mouilon  of  Italy 
and  the  Argali  of  Siberia.  (Ouetcr.  iv.  37.)  There  Is  no 
net  of  animals,  except  the  dog,  so  suhlact  to  vary ; and 


amid  (Be  muftitude  of  hre^s  now  distributed  all  over  the 
world.  It  is^robably  useless  to  attempt  to  identiiy  the 
original.  The  Argali,  found  to  Siberia  and  all  the  muun- 
talnousj  regions  of  Asia.  it.  like  the  European  varivtici, 
distinguish^  by  Its  short  tail.  Like  other  arctic  animals, 
the  Argali,  also,  changes  Its  covering,  which  li  mtht-rTur 
than  wool  In  the  winter.  In  looia  the  sheep  ire  long- 
tailed  ; and  in  Persia,  Tartarv.  China,  ami  Syria,  the  tail 
Is  not  onW  elongated,  but  load^  with  a mass  of  fat.  The 
power  which  this  creature  posseisci  to  accommodate  lUclf 
to  climate  seems  almost  unlimited  : In  tlic  hut  plains  of 
Asia  Its  covering  becomes  coarse  and  scanty  ; while  in  U>e 
froeen  regions  of  Tibet  its  thick  wool  has  an  under 
lining  of  the  finest  kind,  forming  an  important  article  in 
manufactures  and  commerce.  {PaUaa'i  Spie.  Zool.,  xi. 
3-^1.  88—83.;  Gme/im'i  Rciac  dutch  Rupland,  iii.  4S6. 
et  scf . ; Reiae  dutch  Stberien.  i.  lf)8.  ei  aetj. ; Du  HuUtc, 
Iv.poM.;  /*enisonl, 33— a6.;f'ifriVT.  iv.3/S — le.)  Tlu-recau 
be  little  doubt  but  tltat  the  Capra  Egaarut  of  Gim*liii,  the 
Ibea  Atpium  Stbericorum  ot  VaWaa,  Is  the  original  stork 
whence  all  the  varieties  of  llie  goat  trilw  are  derived.  It 
herds  in  the  mountains  of  Tsurus,  Tartary,  Persia.  China, 
E.  Siberia,  and  Kamtcbatka.  It  Inhabits  Indifferently  all 
climates,  but  assumes  a venr  diflhrent  a|i)H-aram*e  under 
diflbrent  circumstances.  'Tlie  Angora  goat  of  Cappa- 
docia, the  Tibet  goat,  the  Hoiuquetln  or  Ibex,  and  the 
domestic  species,  Capra  Dirctu,  are  the  most  uoted 
varieties.  The  animal  is  in  a rery  high  degree  lervlre- 
abla  to  man,  especially  to  the  nomadic  races  of  its  native 
country ; its  coat  furnlslilng  an  Important  article  of 
manufacture,  its  skin  the  leather  uf  wiilch  the  w.mdrrrr 
makes  his  water-bottles  and  packing-cases  : its  milk  Is 
salutary  in  many  complaints ; and,  when  young,  it  affords 
a nutritious  arwl  agreeaide  food.  {Patiaa't  Spic.  Zoo!., 
xi.  31— 67. ; Penmtui's  Hitt,  i^uad.,  -19— 56. ; Curirr.  iv. 
33—36.)  The  rein  deer  is  common  to  the  arctic  regiuns 
of  Asia,  Europe,  and  America.  It  runs  wild  in  the  snowy 
wastes  of  Silieria  and  Kamtchatka.  but  Is  likewise  domes- 
ticated, and  supplies  to  the  tenants  of  these  dreary  regions 
the  place  of  tne  horse,  cow,  sheep,  goat,  .'ind  raincl.  It 
is  not,  however,  to  extensively  domevticated  in  N.  Asia 
as  In  L^Und.  {Iliti.  Kamicliatka,  23K. ; ReU't  7V<rrr/s, 
i.313.i  Citpicr,  iv.  9.)  The  elk  is  also  enmninn  to 
Asia,  Europe,  and  America ; it  InluUilts  the  cold  regions 
of  Siberia  and  Mongolia,  where,  though  undomrsticated, 
It  is  highly  useful  as  an  animal  of  chase,  the  flesh  fomlshlng 
a good  species  of  food,  the  tongue  cii>ecl.Uly  being  es- 
teemed a great  delicacy  ;and  the  skin  maxing  a buff  leather, 
capable,  according -to  good  autliority,  of  lumitig  a musket 
ball  {Pennami'a  Hist.  Quad.,  1.  93— 9h.  ; Cuvier,  iv.  9-). 

Of  other  ruminants,  Asia  hat  the  musk,  apparently 
throughout  Its  whole  extent  frum  Siberia  to  t'ejion 
{S.  C.  Pci.,  iv.  393.;  Pallaa't  Spic.  Zool.  xiiL  3 — 4.^. ; 
ScITt  TraveU,  i.  349..  ii.  88.;  Du  Haidc,  I.  63.  334; 
HamUhm't  Vop.  E.  Ind.,  I.  S61.),  together  with  a great 
variety  of  deers  and  antelopes ; It  Is.  however,  among 
these,  with  the  llamas  uf  America  and  the  gIralTb  of 
Africa,  urrauestionably  the  least  usefiil  of  the  order,  that 
the  only  Ruminantla  wanting  In  Asia  will  be  found. 
iPaUara  Spic.  Zool.,  1.  3 44.,  xli.  ^71. ; Curier.  iv.  6. 
8—33.) 

In  Its  Pachydermatous  tribes,  Asia  exhibits  the  same  su- 
periority over  other  regions : the  elephant,  horse,  as«,  and 
hog.  have  their  home  in  its  forest*  and  plains ; while  the 
animals  of  this  order  absent  fron^  tis  soil  are  the  u*elr*s 
hippopotamus,  and  the  inferior  species  Tapir.  Percory. 
Phaco,  Damans,  Ac.  The  elephant  rarely  propagate*  In  a 
domestic  state ; but  it  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  this  never 
takes  place : the  tame  females  sometimes  escape  to  the 
woods  In  breeding-time,  and,  after  coupling  with  the  wild 
males,  return  to  the  herd,  or  arc  brought  back,  and  pro- 
duce their  young  at  the  end  of  9 months.  The  locality 
of  Che  Aiiafic  elephant  Is  limited  : It  does  not  appear  to 
be  found  W.  of  India  or  N.  of  the  Himalaya  mountains  ; 
but  in  India,  Malaya,  Btrmah,  ('hina.  and  the  Ulands  of 
the  Eastern  Archipelago,  it  is  numerous  both  in  Its  wild 
and  domesticated  state  ; and,  besides  its  utility  as  a beast 
of  burden,  and  the  value  of  Its  tusks  st  an  article  of  com- 
merce, it  is  held  in  great  regard  for  many  occult  medi- 
cinal properties  supposed  to  exist  to  its  fleMi,  eyes,  bones, 
Ac.  {Du  Ilalde,  ill.  480.  ; CVav^rtTs  Em.  Si..  439.  479.  ; 
Pennant't  hiat.  Quad.,  150—161. ; CsteiVr.  HI.  336.)  The 
horse  and  ass  arc  both  Indigenous  to  Asia,  aud  ori^nally 
peculiar  to  that  continent.  Species  of  the  same  genus 
are  indeed  found  in  Africa,  but.  as  In  other  similar  esses, 
they  seem  Incapable  of  domestication  ; while  the  Asiatic 
spedes.  especially  the  Arabian  variety,  have  supplied  the 
whole  world  with  two  of  the  most  nsefol  quadrupeds  that 
wait  on  man.  The  Dtlggetal,  a creaiurelntermedlate  in 
site  between  the  horse  and  ass,  still  runs  wild  In  the 
Asiatic  deserts  ; like  bis  congimers,  he  is  gregarious,  and, 
like  them  too,  hi*  number*  s<-em  .'Umnst  unlimited  ; a li- 
rallar  remark  will  apply  to  the  Kuulan  or  w ild  ass.  (i>si 
Halde,  il.  17.  Wi.,\y  .m>.ct  paaaim  { RcU,  i.  336.;  J'm- 
nant,  1—1 A ; Cucter,  111.  340 — 348.)  The  hog  It  so  spread 
over  the  world  that  it  is  difllcutt  to  assign  Its  original 
locality ; the  feet  that  the  spcciea  now  peculiar  ate  all 
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African  and  undnmetticatcd,  howcrar,  to  Imply 

tha.*  the  orijrlDal  itork  of  the  domcitk  twine  U Asiatic  ; 
th«  more  cipecially  as  the  creature  is  dlfported  orer 
erery  part  or  the  continent  from  tu  H.  extremity  to  the 
N.  ihoree  of  l«tke  Haikai  in  N.  Ut.  {BflTt  TrmHs, 
1. 279.  t PaUat't  Apre.  Zoo/..  II.  3.;  Crav^itT#  lumbau^  to 
Siom,  479. ; (Wrr,  3KV-m)  Two  ipeele*  of  the  rhU 
nneeroe  are  pcwnitlar  to  Asia  a^  the  Indian  Islands,  the 
latter  distinguished  by  a double  horn  like  the  AA.  Alti- 
ctsmss.  {.[>u  Haide,  i.  S9.;  Cravfmrd,  49.  47H. ; Ptn- 
n0nC$  Hitt.  Qmdd..  1. 13A. ; Cwrfrr,  IM.  06.)  Tropical 
Asia  i>ossesscs  most  of  the  fterccr  Carnivora : Ikms,  tigers, 
leopards,  Mark  panther*,  ounces,  and  tl^r  eats,  of  the 
cat  genus : wolves,  hyenas,  end  jackals,  of  the  dog  tribe. 
They  do  not.  however,  all  exist  In  equal  numbers,  nor 
equally  lo  every  part.  The  Hon  U becoming  rerv  rare 
In  Asb  ; he  Is  now  found  only  In  the  deserts  of  Meso- 
potamia, Persia,  and  India,  and  perhaps  In  some  parts  of 
China.  He  does  not  appear  to  be  heard  of  In  Slam  or 
Cochin  Ciiins  : to  which  districts,  tlie  wolf,  hyena,  and 
Isckal,  as  far  as  is  yet  knosm,  are  also  stranger*.  ( CVair- 
*mrd't  Em.  Si.,  42n.)  The  manul,  lynx,  ami  wild  cat  are 
most  numerous  lo  temperate  Asia  ; the  flr*t  extending, 
however,  almost  to  tne  arctic  regions,  the  second 
stretching  into  Ixith  the  frigid  and  torrid  tones  ; but  the 
last  (scarcely  erer  met  with  beyoiKl  the  (bucasian 
Mounulns)  appears  urMnally  to  have  been  European. 
Tbedngand  fox.  In  all  tnHr  varietiee.  are  common  to  all 
the  continent;  the  former,  in  some  parts  (as  Kamtchatka), 
supplying  the  place  of  a beast  of  burden,  in  othcri  being 
usfd  as  an  article  of  food.  The  Angora  and  Peril/m  cal  arc 
rclebrnted  for  the  fineness  of  their  fur,  at  is  also  the  blue 
cat  of  Siberia ; though  the  last,  il  not  the  two  former, 
seem  to  have  hern  ilcrived,  as  well  as  tlie  domestic 
cat,  from  Knrope.  Formldaliie  at  are  some  of  these  crea- 
tures, they  constitute  a considerable  portion  nf  tlie  wealth 
of  the  rountiies  whlrh  they  inhabit ; their  skins  form  an 
Important  article  ofctin'merce;  and  what  Is  remarkable, 
the  bonct  of  the  tiger  are  supposed,  like  those  of  the  ele- 
phant, to  possess  medfeinu  qiudUirs,  and  are  hlphly 
valued  accordingly.  (Croi/jWrif#  £»i.  Si.,  49.)  lV>e 
smaller  OarniTura  are  also  found  lu  great  abundance, 
as  the  different  species  of  martens,  among  which  the  er- 
mine and  tabic  stand  pre-eminent  for  their  frir  ; the  Asi- 
atic clreCt,  whii'h  possess  the  iMlour.  thdugh  not  the 
glandular  excretion  nf  the  African  specie# ; and  the  Mao- 
gouitl  or  ichneumon,  which  attacks  and  de#lroys  U>e 
most  dangerous  serpents : bears,  badgers,  gluttons, 
sea  otters,  morses,  wslnistes,  trait,  complete  tho  list  of 
Asiatic  (Carnivora.  (.Brit,  t.  lOU.,  H.  kl.  ft  pott.t  Dm 
Hatdt,pott.  ; PaUat't Spic.  Zooi.,  xiv.  9.  rit^.  i trurr- 
furtFtEm.  Si..  49.  47k.  \ Pennant'$  Vinr  qf  Umdootian, 
\.  193—197.  rf  pan.f  Hht.  Quad.,  219— .W). ; Cuvitr, 
ii.  23—61.)  The  Insectlvora  and  Rodentia  consist,  the 
first,  of  hedgehogs,  shrew-mire,  and  inolet  1n  thrir  va- 
rious species  ; tho  lattrr,  of  (he  more  Important  animals, 
beavers,  hares,  rabbits,  lemming*.  manm»ls,  squirrels, 
dormice,  porcupines.  Jerboas,  rats,  mice,  Ac.  Of  these, 
the  Asiatic  species  are  very  numerous,  and  they  form, 
with  the  smaller  (.'amivora,  the  principal  wealth  of  Si- 
bciia.  since  among  them  are  founJ  many  that  .'liforU  some 
of  the  richest  ftirs,  especially  In  the  winter,  when  the 
covering  of  the  creatures  Mromrs  thicker  In  texture, 
finer  in  quality,  ami  gener.iHy  superior  in  colour.  Ani- 
mals of  this  order  do  not  appear  to  be  numerous  In 
•S.  Asia.  Crawfurd  remarks,  that  the  hare  and  rabbit  are 
unknown  in  the  lower  part*  of  .Slam.  The  porcupine*, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  not  found  In  the  N.  n^ons ; and 
the  Jerboas  seem  pe<uliar  to  the  wide  open  plains. 
( GmcUn't  liritf  duixk  Sib.,  pattim  ; CymrAirrf**  Em.  Si., 
4»i.  -17a. ; Cwrirr,  III.  63— W. ; PfmianVt  Hitt.  Quad., 
PaUas'iStm.,pats. : Com.  Prt^pott.^  Ofthe 
Quadrumaiia  the  principal  Astatic  species  are  the  oraiig 
outang  and  the  gibbons ; the  smaller  a(>es  an<l  monkeys 
are  numerous  in  the  S.,  e'peclaHy  in  India,  China,  and 
the  islands.  As  a general  fart,  the  Asiatic  m'-nkeyi  are 
inferior  in  structure  and  Intelligenre  to  the  African,  bsit 
much  superior  to  those  of  America.  ( fVWcr,  I.  9P7— 
220.)  The  ClieirojiUTa  are  ntimerou*  ail  over  the  world  ; 
they  seem,  however,  to  abound  more  In  the  Asiatic 
Islands  than  on  the  c^rmtlnent:  sonic  of  them,  as  the 
RmisielLe  of  the  Sunda  and  Molucca  liliv,  are  accounted 
delicate  food  ; otliers,  as  the  Timor  hat.  rather  large  and 
destructive;  but  the  more  powerful  and  miichicmas 
siiecles  of  this  order  app**ar  tol»e  Ameri.*an.  nnd«tranwr» 
to  the  soli  of  Asia.  {PaH'it'i  Spic.  Zoi'/..  ill.  3—86, ; Pfn- 
nani't  Wtt.  (ittad.,  Mk  ; Cwicr,  II.  4 — 16.)  The 
Marsuplalla  of  this  contlueiit  consist  of  but  2 sps^es  of 
Phalangers.  Vhai.  RMfut  and  Phot  CSiTftorrhnt.  (Asjf- 
/wjs,  xiir  10. ; TrmmimJi.  12.)  They  are  peculiar  to  the 
Molucca!*,  Java,  and  Cr!»-be«,  exhibiting  thus,  at  the 
extremity  of  Asia,  the  first  Indleatlon  of  the  atiomalotu 
M.ammalugy  of  Australia.  The  single  F.drntaia  I#  the 
short  Uileil  Manis,  which,  like  the  last  order,  is  pe- 
ciiUar  t«»  the  Indian  isl.imls.  exei-pt  some  few  Instances 
found  In  nengsi.  ( rraaoef.  .'•f'6  ) Marstien  (.^wma/ro, 
p.  19.)  seems  tu  linpl}  that  (he  African long-L^lcd  Manis 


ia  someilme#  found  lo  that  islaml.  l-aalljr,  the  CeLiCeu 
consists  of  dolphin# . manati,  porpotMs.  #«uuniroms,  at>d 
whaW,  of  whWh  tome  one  or  Mher  ap^e#  is  found  oa 
all  the  cnaita  of  Asia.  {Penaamt,  63fi— 545. ; C’sivfirr. 
tv.  430-443.) 

A single  glance  at  the  table  will  exhibit  the  Caci,  that 
the  Ornithology  of  Asia  Is  lo#a  rich  than  Itj  Hanimal<igy  ( 
the  former  containing  conslderablv  lees  than  a fourth 
of  all  the  known  species,  while  the  utter  poesasaee  very 
much  more  than  one  third:  the  continent  maintainiug, 
however.  In  this  respect,  as  In  the  former,  the  peculiar 
character  of  utility  In  Its  pu#»es#lons ; for  of  the  Gatlin*, 
unquestionably  the  most  useful  order  to  raau,  tha  number 
of  its  species  is  between  a third  and  a half  of  tha 
whole,  and  fully  a third  of  the  whole  U peculiar  to  iu 
suit.  Among  these  species  are  reckoned  the  original 
stocks  of  ail  the  domestic  poultry,  except  the  turkey, 
which  Is  American  ; the  pbeissanti,  partrUgee,  peacocks, 
and  whole  flights  of  pigeon*.  I'he  spcrlcw  in  which  it  is 
most  defirlent  are  among  the  grouse,  quails,  and  pinta- 
dos ; but  there  is  scarcely  a genus  of  this  useful  order  of 
whlrh  Asia  Is  wholly  destlltite.  Of  other  birds,  the  order 
Gralltt  furnishes  the  ostrich,  crane,  heron,  stoik.  bittern, 
plover,  spoonhill,  ibis,  he.,  many  of  which  are  Uglily 
useful  io  tropical  climate*  os  destroyers  of  serpents  and 
other  dangerous  reptiles : the  Scansoroe  consbt  of  those 
climbing  birds,  parrots,  parroquets,  woodpeckers,  ma- 
caws, he.,  the  lieautiful  plumage  of  which  add  so  mitcb 
to  the  splendour  of  equinoxiat  forests ; and  the  Syndar- 
(ylos  (thr  smaller  onier  of  bright  plumages),  of  bee- 
eaters,  kingfishers,  and  hornbllis ; which  last,  from  their 
grvuter  sixe  ami  peculiar  liMiits,  have  frr  less  rrsemblonru 
to  the  other  genera  of  the  order  than  they  hare  to  each 
pthrr.  In  all  these  orders,  it  will  be  observed  that  Asia 
is  relatively  rich,  exrept  with  regard  to  the  Scansores, 
whkh,  having  Mute  but  their  Iveanty  to  rwcommetMl  (beta, 
are  the  least  uveful  of  ar\y  yet  enutniYated.  In  the  others 
(be  prop«)rtion  becomes  still  lower ; and  though  among 
the  palmi|)ede,  iietrets.  albatfusses.  piri leans,  giuls,  geese, 
ducks,  swans,  he.,  A«ia  has  some  which  the  natives  bare 
turned  to  account,  a*  the  great  cormorant,  taught  by  the 
f'hinrse  to  fl«h  t yet  Uie  great  home  of  this  order  of 
birds  ties  in  other  quarter* ; America,  Africa,  Australia, 
and  even  Rurnpe.  Of  birds  of  prey  (Accipitres)  Asia  has 
its  eagles,  vultures,  falcons,  owls,  and  hawks ; but  herri, 
again,  the  number  of  species  is  comparatively  small, 
though  In  some  rases  the  individuals  of  a species  arw 
very  numerous : and  in  the  4 remaining  orders,  con- 
sisting of  oil  the  tribes  of  grantveroas  and  ln.«ectivenMia 
birds,  shrikes,  pie*,  thnisnes,  crows,  smUlows,  goat- 
suckers, Mrds  of  Paradise,  and  the  various  songsters, 
the  Asiatic  woods  arc  very  p<x>r ; their  chief  tenants,  of 
these  orders,  being  generally  such  as  are  distinguished 
for  bcAutr  of  plumage.  Song  birds  are  very  scarce. 
{PaUat't  Spic.  Ziool.,  lv_  v.,  vl.  ; Omclin,  1.  49—76.  152., 
il.  1<^)93.,  m.  H&-I06.  24^251.  364.  379.  &c. ; Pf- 
nani't  Hen.  lUrdt,  patt.;  CravfvriTt  Em.  Si..  439  — 
4kO. ; fht  HaUe,  patt. ; (rwvt'rr,  vi— vltl.) 

In  KeiHlics.  as  In  birds.  Asia  is  lets  abundant  than 
some  other  reghmi.  Of  the  Cbelonta  it  has  several  fine 
species  of  edible  turtle,  and  other*  that  are  chiefly  lalu- 
ablc  for  their  shell.  Lltards  are  very  numerous  in  indl- 
vl«lu.i1s,  though  not  in  genera,  and  probably  not  In 
specie*  • among  these.  2 or  8 kin^  of  alligators  are  very 
destnKtirc  in  the  rivers  of  India.  Of  serpents,  tha 
most  dangerous  it  the  Indian  Python  (Improperly  coo- 
fnimdrd  with  the  boa  coustrictor'^ ; but  thm  are  many 
others  highly  venomont,  and  some  which  are  cxtremelr 
heautifbl  and  quite  harmless.  Frogs  and  toads  abooni 
In  all  marshy  places,  hm  It  seems  dmibtful  whether  they 
be  of  many  different  kinds.  [PaUat't  Spic.  Zooi.,  vll. « 
Gmrlin,  ill.  6k,  Ac. ; Pennant't  Pint  qf  Hindoottan^ 
patt.  : Du  Ha/dc,  pattim  ; Curicr,  lx.) 

The  seal  and  rivers  appear  to  possess  every  known 
kind  of  fish,  and  some  that  are  peculiar  {PaUat,  vil.  viii. ) : 
and  the  insect  trttie  are  numerous  throughout  the  whole 
.rontinent : the  ravages  nf  some,  at  the  locust.  In  Arabia. 
Syria,  and  Persia,  being  far  more  dreaded  than  the 
atuirkt  of  carnivorous  animals.  [PoUat,  ix.  x. ; CWmirr, 
lx.  xiv.  XV.) 

IV.  Racks  op  Proplk  and  LANorAGxt. — 
Not  only  the  mniority  of  the  human  raiw 
in  number,  but  also  the  irreateat  variety  in 
the  Bj>oetes,  is  found  uithin  the  limits  of 
Asia.  The  subject,  os  well  from  extent,  na- 
ture, and,  in  many  rcf|H*cts,  deficiency  of  in- 
formation. is  one  of  great  difficulty ; but  we 
shall,  nevertheless,  ofTer  «iomc  obscrvaiwns  upon 
it,  founded  on  the  pbisical  form,  intellectual 
character,  and  genius  nf  the  language  of  the 
races.  Some  of  these  families  or  races  consist 
of  nianv  lulDions,  while  others  einlinice  but 
a few  tKousands;  a circumstance  which  has 
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naturally  arisen  from  the  favourable  or  un> 
favourable  poaition  in  which  they  have  been 
located  on  their  original  diitributio»>  and  perhaps 
alao  from  an  intrinsic  difierence  in  the  capacity 
of  the  races  themselves*— causes  which  have  raul< 
tiplied  some  into  numerous,  powerful,  and  civU 
Used  nations,  and  kept  others  in  the  condition  of 
petty  and  rude  tribes.  We  b^n  our  classifi- 
cation from  the  west. 

The  first  family,  which  may  be  called  the 
CaucaiMR,  comprises  all  the  aboriginal  inhabit- 
ants  of  the  mountainous  region  lying  between 
the  Black  Sea  and  the  Caspian,  from  about 
the  S8th  to  the  42d  d^rce  of  N.  lot.  It 
includes  the  mountaineers  of  the  vaUeys  of  the 
Caucasus  ~ such  as  the  Aba&ians,  Ossetes  or 
Iron,  JLesghians,  and  Kisti  ; and,  in  the 
more  level  country,  or  wider  vaUeys  Mng 
to  the  south  of  the  Caucasus,  the  Georgiaiu, 
MingreJiant,  and  Armenians.  In  personal  form 
this  family  may  be  described  as  European,  but 
in  mind  Asiatic.  The  face  is  of  an  oval  form ; 
the  forehead  high,  and  expanded  ; the  nose  ele- 
vated, with  a slight  convexity ; the  mouth  small ; 
the  lips  moderate  in  site,  arid  the  chin  full  and 
round.  The  conmlcxion  is  fair,  without,  however, 
the  clearness  of  the  European ; the  eyes  are 
generally  dark,  and  the  hur  of  the  head  rarely 
of  any  other  colour  than  black,  or  brown  : and, 
indeed,  it  ma^  here  be  once  for  all  observed,  that 
the  great  variety  in  the  colour  of  this  tegument, 
with  which  we  are  familiar,  is  confined  to 
Europe,  — black  being  nearly  universal  in  every 
other  part  cf  the  world.  The  hair  on  other  parts 
of  the  body,  with  the  Caucasian  family,  is  abun- 
dant ; the  stature  is  nearly  caual  to  that  of  the  Eu- 
ropean, and  the  form  of  the  wnoie  person  is  symme- 
trical and  handsome,  'fhe  personal  beauty  of  this 
race  has  induced  Blumcnbach  and  some  other 
eminent  naturalists,  to  assume  its  form  as 
the  tyiie  of  the  European,  or  first  of  the  Jive 
great  varieties  into  which  they  have,  fancifully 
enough,  divided  the  whole  of  mankind.  They 
have  even  gone  the  length  of  fancying  that 
the  entire  European  family  sprung  from  the 
mountaineers  of  the  Caucasus;  an  hypothesis  for 
which  it  is  almost  unnecessary  to  say  that  there 
is  not  a tittle  of  historical,  philological,  or  any 
other  evidence.  Notwithstanding  undoubted 
advantages  of  physical  form,  no  nation  of  this 
family  has  ever  made  any  eminent  advance 
in  civilisation.  Many  of  them,  with  a country 
not  unlike  8witserland,  though  with  a better 
soil  and  climate,  are,  at  the  present  day,  not 
more  advanced  in  civilisution  than  the  Swiu  or 
Germans,  as  described  by  Caesar  near  8000  years 
ago.  The  Armenians  alone  of  the  whole  family 
have  made  a considerable,  though  far  from  a dis- 
tinguished progress.  About  fireconturict  before 
the  Christian  orra  they  constituted  an  extensive 
society,  and  even  exercised  some  influence  in  the 
politick  events  of  Western  .-^sia  : they  alone  of 
all  the  nations  and  tribes  composing  the  Cau- 
casian family,  possess  a national  literature ; 
but  even  their  invention  of  alphabetic  writing 
dates  only  from  a.  d.  for  previoiuly  to  that 
time  they  used  the  characters  of  the  Greeks 
and  Persians:  always  acting  a secondary  and 
subordinate  part,  they  have  been  successively 
suliducdby  Persians,  Greeks,  Romans,  Arabs, 
Turks,  and  Russians,  l^anguage,  it  should 
here  be  observed,  considered  os  the  test  of  unity 
of  race,  must  be  viewed,  as  respects  its  genius 
and  the  general  character  of  its  formation,  and 
not  by  the  identity  or  dissimilarity  of  individual 
words,  which,  through  the  accidents  of  conquest, 
settlement,  religion,  and  commerce,  often  find 


their  way  even  into  languages  of  very  opposite 
geniua  An  happens  in  rude  and  early  stages  of 
society,  in  every  part  of  the  world  without  ex- 
ception, the  number  of  languages  spoken  by  the 
nations  of  the  Caucasian  f^ily  is  very  groat. 
The  tribes  inhabiting  the  valleys  and  mountains 
of  the  Caucasus  arc  said  to  speak  seven  distinct 
languages,  besides  many  directs ; a number, 
however,  which  falls  far  short  of  those  spoken 
within  a similar  extent  of  territory  in  manv  parts 
of  .\merica as  well  as  of  the  islands  of  the  Indian 
Ocean.  Tho  only  language  of  the  Caucasian 
familv,  of  which  Europeans  have  any  critical  * 
know  l^gc,  is  the  Armenian,  of  which  we  possess 
dictionaries  and  grammars  : those  who  have  ex- 
amined it  consider  it  as  quite  peculiar  and  dis- 
tinct from  all  other  known  tongues  : it  abounds 
in  rough  consonants : its  structure  Is  exceeding- 
ly complex : it  has  an  articleattbc  end  of  nouns: 
its  nouns  and  adiectives  have  each  ten  infloc- 
tiotis  in  the  singular  and  as  many  in  the  plural, 
and  the  verb  is  agreeably  varied  by  corresponding 
changes.  All  this,  which  applies,'  however,  more 
especially  to  the  ancient  language,  implies  that 
the  Armenian  is  a primitive  and  original  tongue, 
which,  like  the  Sanscrit,  Arabic,  Greek,  the 
Latin  generally,  and  for  the  most  part  the 
German,  has  suffered  little  change  in  structure 
from  the  commixture  of  foreign  nations  and 
their  languages.  The  modern  Armenian  has 
been  simplified  in  its  grammatical  struciure  by 
the  mixture  of  the  people  with  foreign  nations, 
Mpocially  the  i^ersians  and  'I'urks ; changes 
Kimilar  to,  but  not  so  extensive  as,  the  Latin 
lancuage,  has  uiiderjjone  in  its  conversion  into 
Italian,  Spanish,  hroiich,  Ac.  &c.  Erom  this 
account  oi  the  Armenian  language,  taken  -to- 
gether widi  differences  in  the  uhysical  form  and 
mental  qualities  of  this  people,  it  is  not  impro- 
bable but  that,  on  a better  acijuointance  w ith 
both,  it  may  be  found  a family  entitled  to  be 
classed  sepvately  from  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Caucasus. 

*11)0  second  Asiatic  family  has  been  called 
by  philologists  and  naturalists  the  Arabian 
or  ^mitic,  the  last  name  being  given  to  it 
on  the  hypothesis  that  the  whole  is  derived 
iVom  the  eldest  son  of  Noah : it  embraces 
all  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  Palestine, 
Asia  Minor,  ^'ria,  and  Arabia  from  the  east 
coast  of  the  Mediterranean  and  Red  Sea,  up 
to  the  west  coa-st  of  (he  Persian  Gul)>b.  A 
brunette  complexion ; more  or  less  intense  black 
or  dark  brown  eyes;  long,  lank,  and  almost 
always  biack  crinal  hair ; bushy  large  beards,  ge- 
nerally bbick,  but  sometimes  of  a reddish  tinge; 
an  oval  face  in  bold  and  distinct  relief,  with  a nose 
always  elevated,  and  not  unfrequeully  aquiline  ; 
high  forehead,  and  stature  nearly  of  the  Europc*an 
mean ; — are  among  the  most  prominent  charac- 
teristics of  this  familv,  os  we  occasionally  see  it 
exhibited  in  one  or  its  handsomest  forms,  the 
Jewish:  wc  say  occasionally,  for  the  difibrcnces 
existing  between  thu  Jews  settled  in  different 
foreign  nations  show  plaiuly  enough,  that  they 
have  more  or  less  mixed  their  blood  with  the 
people  among  whom  they  have  established  them- 
selves; for  they  are  fair  in  Germany,  brow  n in 
Poland,  and  nearly  black  in  India.  Compared 
with  the  European,  the  whole  form  of  tbe 
Arabian  is  spare,  slender,  and  of  small  bulk  aud 
weight.  The  wrists  are  comparatively  slender, 
the  hand  small,  and  the  fibre  throughout  soft  and 
flexible.  These  last  characters,  however,  it  is 
to  be  observed,  belong  more  or  less  to  the  in- 
habitants of  all  warm  climates.  In  intellectual 
power  and  energy,  tbe  Arabian  family  stands  uu- 
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questionably  next  to  the  European.  The  historr, 
iiiftitutions,  and  literature  of  the  Jews;  the  early 
ciTiUsation  of  the  Assyrians ; the  commerce  and 
crolonies  of  the  Phoeniciaiu ; and  the  conquests, 
settlements,  and  literature  of  the  Arabs;  attest 
the  truth  of  this  assertion.  llic  influence 
of  the  Hebrew  institutions  has  pervaded  the 
whole  civilised  world;  while  the  language,  lite- 
rature, and  religion  of  the  Arabs  may  be  traced 
from  the  western  confines  of  S]»ain  and  Africa 
to  the  Philippine  Islands  over  ISO  deg.  of  longi- 
tude, and  from  the  tropic  of  Capricorn  to  Tartaiy, 
over  70  deg.  of  latitude.  A inung  a race,  so  ener- 
getic, civilisation  made  a very  early  progress, 
and  it  is  not  improbable  but  that  4000*  years  ago 
the  Phoenicians,  Hebrews,  Assyrians,  and  Arabs 
had  already  domesticated  many  of  the  useful 
animals,  cultivated  many  valuable  plants,  and 
were  acquainted  with  the  useful  and  even  precious 
metals.  Several  of  the  nations  of  this  family 
hod  invented  alphabetic  writing,  in  times  far  be- 
ond  the  memory  of  history,  — as  the  Jews, 
Phoenicians,  Arabians,  and  Assyrians,  'ilieir 
literature  has  always  been  of  a more  vigorous 
and  masculine  character  than  that  of  any  other 
Asiatic  people,  but  still  has  never  evinced  the 
taste,  sound  judgment,  and  practical  common 
sense  displayed  several  Kuro^iean  nations  in 
various  periods  of  the  history  of  the  latter  people. 
For  Uie  fine  arts,  if  we  except  architecture,  they 
have  not  exhibited  a glimmering  of  capacity. 
There  is  one  circumstance,  however,  In  the 
position  of  this  family,  which  has  always  proved 
a seriuut  obstacle  to  its  advancement  in  civi- 
lisation— the  unsuilablcness  of  much  of  the 
country  which  it  inhabits  for  any  other  than  the 
pastor^  stateof  society,  owing  to  its  heat,  drought, 
and  sterility.  Hence  the  people  are  necessarily 
divided  into  two  opposite  and  hostile  cisssca, 
a roving  and  predatory,  and  a settled  and 
industrious  one ; the  first  incapable  of  ad- 
vancing itself,  and  sure  to  oppose  the  advance- 
ment of  the  last.  In  the  genius  and  structure 
of  the  languages  of  the  Arabian  family,  there 
is  a common  affinity.  They  possess  sounds 
which  no  other  people  can  articulate:  while 
their  neighbours  have  sounds  in  their  lan- 
guages, which  they,  in  their  turn,  cannot  imi- 
tate. in  grammatical  structure  they  resemble 
each  other,  and  the  words  of  their  language  are 
readily  interchanged,  while  they  rarely,  it  ever, 
admit  those  of  neighbouring  tongues.  \^’hile 
the  dead  language  of  India,  for  example,  has 
found  its  wi^Tnto  the  ultra- Gangetic  lanmiagesas 
far  even  os  New  Guinea, — into  many  of  the  Mon- 
golic  and  Turkish  languages,  aM  Into  most 
of  the  ancient  and  modern  languagesof  Europe : 
it  has  made  no  impression  whatever  on  the  lan- 
guages of  the  A rabian  stock  of  nations ; so  that  in 
the  Arabic,  the  most  copious  of  them  all,  Sir 
William  Jones  could  point  out  but  a single  word 
(one  of  the  many  synonymes  of  the  tun ),  as  com- 
mon to  it  and  the  Sanscrit. 

Between  the  Caspian  Sea  and  Persian  Gulph, 
to  the  west, — the  ocean  to  the  south,  India  to  the 
€»ast,  and  an  indefinite  line  to  the  north,  extend- 
ing at  least  to  Sifi  of  latitude, — there  are  several 
races  which  have  much  resemblance,  but  w’hich 
differ  enough  in  person,  mind,  and  language, 
to  entitle  us  to  claas  them  as  different  families. 
The  first  of  these,  beginning  in  a westerly 
direction,  is  the  Persian.  With  this  family,  the 
complexion  is  fair  without  transparent ; there 
is  little  or  no  colour  in  the  check.  The  hair 
is  long,  straight,  and  almost  always  jet  black ; 
the  beard  abundant,  bushy,  generally  black, 
but  now  and  then  with  a reddish  tinge.  The 


features,  according  to  European  notions,  are  re> 
gular  and  handsome,  though  generally  minute ; 
and,  beard  excepted,  rather  effeminate.  Tha 
stature  is  little  slmrt  of  the  European  standard; 
and  the  body  gracefully  but  not  strongly  formed^ 
being  altogether  less  robust  than  that  of  tha 
European.  The  present  inhabitants  of  Persia 
are  much  mixed  with  the  blood  of  Arabian  and 
Turkish  settlers ; and  probably,  therefore,  tha 
Durest  sample  of  the  ^nuine  Persian  will  be 
round  in  the  emigrants  established  in  foreign 
countries,  called  Parsees,  who  scrupulouAy 
abstain  from  intermixture  witJi  the  people 
among  whom  they  are  settled.  The  Persians 
were  among  the  earliest  civilised  nations  of 
mankind;  but  their  progress  has  not  been  in 
proportion  to  their  precocity.  It  is  probable  that 
a thousand  years  before  the  Christian  sn^  they 
had  tamed  the  useful  animals,  cultivated  useful 
plants,  were  acquainted  with  the  useful  metals, 
andconstituted  a considerable  community.  That 
they  had  at  an  early  period  a written  lan- 
guage, and  that  it  was  national,  is  attested  by  the 
existence  of  the  undet^bered  and  peculiar 
characters,  of  unquestionMlcantiquity,  stillfound 
at  Persepolis  and  other  places.  When  the  Arabs 
conquered  and  converted  the  Persians  about 
the  middle  of  Che  seventh  century  they  found 
three  spoken  languages ; vis.  the  Parsee,  Pehlvi, 
and  Deri,  besid<^  the  Zend,  or  language  de- 
dicated to  religion.  The  first  of  these  has  super- 
seded the  rest,  which  arc  known  only  by  name, 
and  become  the  universal  language  of  the  country. 
The  modern  Persian  is  of  simple  structure,  like 
English,  French, or  Italian,  that  is,  it  possesses  few 
or  no  infleetiona,  prepositions  governing  its  cases, 
and  auxiliary  verba  its  times  and  modes.  Many 
of  its  roots  can  be  readily  traced  to  the  Sanscric 
Since  the  Arabian  conquest,  it  has  received 
a large  accession  of  Arabic  words  easily  dis- 
covert by  their  exotic  sounds,  for  there  are  many 
sounds  peculiar  to  one  people  which  arc  foreign 
to  the  utterance  of  the  other.  The  entire  litera- 
ture of  the  Persians  dates  since  the  Arabic 
conquest,  and,  therefore,  the  earliest  portion  is 
little  mure  than  1000  years  old,  while  the  great 
bulk  belongs  to  the  l5th  and  ]6(b  centuries.  It 
consists  of  songs  of  considerable  merit ; of  poetical 
romances,  wild  and  extravagant ; of  loose  chro- 
nicles without  date,  founded  on  tradition  alone  ; 
and  of  treatises  on  morals  written  to  little  pur- 
pose for  one  of  the  most  Aonsual.  mendacious,  and 
astute,  but  also  one  of  the  cleverest  people  of  Asia. 
For  the  history  of  the  Persians,  ror  1500  years 
before  the  Arabian  conquest,  we  possess,  from 
themselves,  nothing  but  incongruous  fable;  and 
were  it  not  for  the  occasional,  but  always  unsatis- 
factory infotmation  respecting  them  communi- 
cated by  the  Greeks  first,  and  then  by  the  Ronmana, 
we  should  have  known  as  litticof their  early  history 
as  we  do  of  that  of  the  Hindoos  or  Mexicans. 
The  intellectual  capacity  of  the  race  may  be 
judged  of  by  such  facts  as  these.  For  2500  years 
they  have  certainly  not  been  wholly  stationary; 
but,  measured  by  the  European  standard, 
thc^  have  made  surprisingly  little  progress. 
It  IS  just,  however,  to  state,  that  the  physical 
geography  of  their  country  is  not  propitious  to 
civilisation.  Much  of  it,  like  Arabia,  is,  from 
drought  and  sterility,  unfit  fur  agriculture,  and 
fittea  only  fur  occasional  pasture ; and  hence, 
at  all  times,  the  roving  and  predatory  habits  of 
a large  portion  of  its  popualtion ; while  the  same 
character  belonging  also,  and  even  to  a greater 
degree,  to  the  countries  which  surround  it,  the 
progress  of  industry  and  civilisation  has  not 
only  been  obstructed  by  iuiernal,  but  also  by 
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foreign  enemiet.  The  Penian  family  has  nei^er 
been  distinguished  for  the  bold  spirit  of  enter- 
prise. or  capacity  for  social  improvement,  which 
has  characterised  the  Arabian. 

It  made  some  early  but  temporary  conquests 
in  northern  India,  and  ol^en  mastered  some  of 
the  Turkish  tribes ; but  it  never  made  any  set- 
tlement in  P^urope,  and  a few  petty  Greek  states 
were  sufficient  to  baffie  it  in  its  utmost  strength. 
Very  different  from  the  Jews  and  Arabs,  such  has 
always  been  the  mediocrity  of  talent  among  the 
Persians,  that  they  have  no  name  which  belongs 
to  history,  eicept  that  of  Zoroaster. 

The  next  family  of  nations  we  shall  notice 
is  the  Tvrkisht  or  S^hiao.  The  extensive 
country  in  which  this  f^ily  is  found,  or  rather 
its  parent  country,  lies  between  the  .S5th  and 
doth  degrees  of  latUude  from  the  Hindoo  Koosh,  a 
continuation  of  the  Himalaya,  to  the  liclur  Tagh, 
a spur  of  the  Altai  chain,  and  from  the  Caspian 
Sea  to  the  western  boundary  of  the  desert  of 
('obi,  where  they  arc  mixed  with  the  Mongols.  The 
family  consists  of  the  Scythians  and  Parthians 
of  antiquity,  and  of  the  true  Tartars  and  Turco- 
mans, with  the  eastern  and  western  Turks,  of 
the  modems  — theUsbecks,  Tadjuks,and  Kirgis. 
To  the  w'cst  it  has.  probably,  b^n  considerably 
intermixed  with  (Sreek  and  Caucasian  blood ; 
to  the  east  and  north,  with  Mongolian  ; and  to 
the  south,  with  Persian.  The  complexion  of 
this  race  is  a light  brunette.  The  hair  gene- 
rally black,  strong,  and  long ; but  when  the  com- 
plexion is  remarkable  for  its  fairness,  it  is  brown, 
and  also  of  a more  delicate  texture.  The  colour 
of  the  eye  is  a light  brown,  but  the  form  some- 
what contracted.  The  skull  is  remarkably  glo- 
bular, the  forehead  broad,  and  the  space  between 
the  brows  very  prominent ; the  proportions  of 
the  face  arc  symmetrical ; the  upper  jaw-bone  is 
singularly  short,  and  the  basis  oi  the  lower  jaw 
is  also  remarkable  for  its  shortness : the  fscial 
line  is  nearly  vertical.  The  body  is  stout,  but  the 
stature  shorter  than  the  European.  Abstracting 
hair,  complexion,  colour,  form  of  the  eye,  and 
stature,  with  the  intellectual  powers  as  they  have 
been  hitherto  developed,  the  Turk  is  in  fact,  a 
European.  'I'ho  Turkish  language  is  one  of 
simple  structure,  like  the  Persian  or  English;  and 
its  sounds,  but  not  its  words,  resemble  those  of 
the  former.  Py  the  conquests  of  the  various 
nations  who  speak  it,  it  nos  been  spread  from 
Greece  to  Chinese  Tartary,  and  from  Persia  to 
the  55th  degree  of  latitude ; but.  unlike  the  Arabic 
or  Persian,  the  more  cultivated  languages  of  a 
more  civilised  people,  it  has  nowhere  superseded 
or  much  mixed  itself  up  with  the  dialects  of  the 
conquered  people ; nor  in  the  government  of  a 
conquered  people  have  the  Turks  ever  exhibited 
the  skill  or  tolerance  of  the  Arabs  or  Mongols. 
^Vhat  has  been  said  of  the  character  of  the  phy- 
sical geography  of  the  native  country  of  the  Ara- 
bian and  Persian  families,  is  still  more  applicable 
to  the  Turkish.  A great  portion  of  it  is  mere 
desert,  without  trees  and  water;  and  the  cul- 
tivable portions  arc,  in  fact,  but  to  many  patches 
along  the  banks  of  rivers,  thinly  scattered  over  a 
boundless  waste  of  sand.  In  these  patches  in- 
dustry and  civilisation  spring  up,  sunounded  in 
every  direction  by  robbers  freebooters,  and 
liable  at  every*  moment  to  be  crushed  by  them. 
To  use  the  words  of  Mr.Erskine,  in  his  excellent 
introduction  to  the  **  Translation  of  the  Memoirs 
of  the  Emperor  Baber,”  we  find  among  the  Turk- 
ish family  **  tribes  who,  down  to  the  present  day, 
wander  over  their  extensive  regions,  as  their  fore- 
fathers did,  iittle,  if  at  all,  more  refined  than  they 
appear  to  have  been  at  the  dawn  of  history. 


Their  flocks  are  still  their  wealth,  — their  camp 
their  city;  and  the  Mme  government  exists  of  se- 
parate chiefs,  who  are  not  much  exalted  in  luxury 
or  information  above  the  commonest  of  their 
subjects  around  them.’*  • This  cause,  however,  it 
must  be  admitted,  will  not  account  for  the  back- 
ward civilisation  of  the  Osmanli  Turks,  who  have 
now  for  centuries  occupied  some  of  the  finest 
regions  of  Asia  and  Europe,  and  been  during 
the  some  time  in  close  communication  with  the 
civilised  nations  of  the  latter. 

That  some  nations  of  the  true  Turkish  family 
were  early  civilised  to  a certain  extent,  is  not  to 
be  doubu^.  It  was  among  them  that  Alexander, 
more  than  three  centuries  before  the  Christian 
•ro,  found  the  princi^  materials  for  founding 
hit  Greek  kingdom  of  Bactria ; and  from  time  im- 
memorial the  horse,  ox,  camel  and  dromedary, 
ass,  hog,  and  dog,  have  probably  been  domesti- 
cated among  them,  'i'he  ass  and  hog  are  still 
wild  animals  of  the  country;  and  in  early  times 
it  is  not  improbable  the  others  were  so  also. 

The  Turkish  or  Scythian  family  seems  to  have 
invented  no  written  character,  and  hence,  in 
early  times,  to  have  had  no  literature.  The  evU 
dence  of  some  Bactrian  coins  shows,  that  when 
the  more  improved  nations  among  them  had 
advanced  to  writing,  they  used  the  alphabetic 
characters  of  ancient  Persia.  The  best  and  most 
fertile  portion  of  the  country  of  the  I'lirks  was 
conquered  by  the  Arabs  towards  the  end  of  the 
7th  century,  and  this  was  followed  by  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Arabian  alphabet,  and  by  much  of  the 
language  and  literature  both  of  the  Arabs  and 
iVrsians.  It  was  not,  however,  until  the  esta- 
blishment of  a firm  government  under  Jaghatal, 
the  son  of  Jengts  Khan,  that  the  Turkish  lan- 
guage — from  him  called  the  Jaghatai  Turkish 

— began  to  assume  the  character  of  a polished 
speech,  and  to  be  written ; and  its  most  flourish- 
ing period  is  comprised  in  the  short  time  from 
the  death  of  Timur,  in  1405,  to  the  death  of 
Baber,  in  1530.  Its  literature  consists  chiefly  of 
popular  poetry,  in  the  form  of  odes  or  songs : but 
there  are  also  some  prose  compositions,  religious 
and  chronological ; of  which  last  the  most  re- 
markable are  the  inemoin  of  Tiiiuir  ana  iialwT. 
Turkish  composition,  as  described  by  Mr.  Er- 
skine,  is  less  inflated  and  rhetorical  than  Persian 
and  Arabian;  and.  judging  by  his  own  transla- 
tion of  the  last  of  the  works  above  mentioned, 
we  should  be  disposed  to  consider  Turkish  litera- 
ture as  making  a nearer  approach,  on  the  whole, 
to  the  good  sense,  taste,  and  simpUcitv  of  that  of 
Europe,  than  any  other  literature  of  Asia. 

In  the  south-eastern  angle  of  what  is  com- 
monly considered  Persia,  and  now  known  by  the 
name  of  BeloochUtan,  we  have  three  races  of 
men,  distinct  in  person  and  language,  living  in 
the  same  country,  and  dwelling  tog^kher,  yet  not 
oAen  intermixing  their  blood,  — a circumMance 
which  will  frequently  be  found  in  what  re- 
mains of  our  review  of  the  **  lUccs  of  Asia” 
These  arc  the  Belocbees,  Brahoos,  and  Deh- 
wara  The  Betochees  have  dark-brown  com- 
plexions, black  hair,  long  visages,  elevated  fea- 
tures, with  tall  and  active,  but  not  robust  persons. 
Half  their  lan|niage  is  a corrupted  Persian ; 
and,  although  tne  nature  of  the  other  be  not 
ascertained,  we  have  little  doubt  of  its  being 
primitive  and  original.  The  .firo/ioos are  described 
^ Pottinger  as  wholly  unlike  the  Belocheea 
'tneyhavc,  according  to  him,  thick  short  bones, 

— are,  in  fact,  a squab  instead  of  a tall  people. 
Their  faces  arc  round,  and  their  features  flat, 
instead  of  being  raised.  Frequently  they  have 
brown  hair  and  beard,  from  which  we  should 
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augur  a fiur«r  complexion  than  Is  ascribed  to 
them.  'Fhe  language  of  the  Brahoos  is  entirely 
different  frum  that  of  the  Helochees ; it  contains 
noPersian,  and  but  a few  wordsof  the  neighbour, 
ing  dialects  of  the  Hindoos.  'Hie  iMhuyxrt 
have  blunt  features,  high  cheek-bones,  blulT 
cheeks,  and  short  persons,  being  altogether  ra- 
ther an  ill-favoured  race.  What  is  remarkable 
of  them  is,  that  their  language  la  that  of  a people 
to  whom  the^  bear  no  personal  resemblance,  the 
Persians.  '1  his,  it  may  here  he  observed,  is  also 
the  case  with  the  Tadjuks  of  the  I'urktsh  family, 
who  claim  to  be  the  aboriginal  Inhabitants  of 
Bokhara;  but  then  the  Taluks,  though  stout 
in  stature,  have  elevated  features,  anda  ruddy 
brown  complexion.  None  of  these  nations  have 
a national  literature,  or  seem  ever  to  have  in- 
vented an  alphabet  Kven  in  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander, although  rude  barbarians,  they  were  far 
from  being  savages;  for  they  had  oxen,  goats, 
and  camels,  and  cultivated  wheat,  barley,  and 
several  fruits. 

To  the  N.  of  the  races  now  described,  and  in 
the  N.  £.  angle  of  Persia  in  its  widest  accep- 
tation, we  lina  another  race,  the  Afghan,  , This 
family  is  marked  by  a brown  complexion,  black 
hair,  sometimes  brown,  a profusion  of  beard  of 
the  same  colour,  high  noses,  high  cheek-bones, 
long  faces  s robust  person,  and  a suture  short  of 
the  ICuropean.  Their  language,  culled  Pushtoo, 
is  peculiar;  it  contains  few  Sanscrit  words,  but  a 
good  many  of  those  of  the  popular  language  of 
UpiK^r  India,  or  Hindi:  Uie  sounds  are  rough, 
and  some  of  the  consonants  are  such  as  have  no 
existence  in  the  Persian.  They  have  no  alpha- 
bet, and  use  the  Arabic  characters^  and  their 
national  literature,  consisting  chiefly  of  lyrics,  is 
said  not  to  be  above  150  years  old.  In  the  time 
of  Alexander  these  people  were  rude  barbarians, 
but  not  savages,  for  ^cy  had  towns,  and  com,  and 
cattle,  and  were  probably  on  a level  with  the 
Germans  and  Britons  in  the  time  of  Caesar.  It 
is  only  in  com{»amtively  late  times  that  they  have 
made  any  figure  in  history.  Conouered  by  a 
Turkish  nation,  in  the  last  years  of  tno  10th  cen-  i 
tury,  they  continued,  by  their  military  enterprises  ' 
and  invasions,  to  exercise  great  influenceover  the  | 
affairs  of  Hindostan,  and  some  even  over  the  aflkirs 
of  Persia,  down  to  the  middleofthe  18th  century. 

Among  the  high  mountains  and  narrow  ele- 
vated valTcys,  which  lie  K.  of  the  country  of  the 
Afghans,  exists  a people,  of  whom  little  is  known 
beyond  their  names : these  are  the  KaflFbrs, 
or  infidels,  so  called  by  their  Mohammedan 
neighbours,  the  Dards,  Tibet- Baltai,  Chitral, 
Haxaras,  and  .Aimaks.  These  people  are 
described  as  remarkable  for  their  faimess;  the 
possession,  occasionally,  of  light  hair  and  blue 
eyes,  and  great  personal  beauty.  They  speak 
many  languages,  which  are  absolutely  unknown 
to  Kuro(>eans.  According  to  a most  judicious 
writer,  .>Ir.  Erskfne,  they  constitute  “ a series  of 
nations,  who  appear  never  to  have  attained  the 
arts,  the  ease,  or  the  civilisation  of  the  southern 
states  ; but  who,  at  the  same  time,  unlike  those 
to  the  north,  have,  in  general,  settled  on  some 
))nrticuIars]>ot,  built  villages  and  towns,  and  cul- 
tivated the  soil.”  l.etters  seem  to  be  unknown 
to  thc>He  ]ie(»ple  : thev  cultivate  small  quanti- 

ties of  wheat  and  millet,  but  their  principal 
wealth  consists  in  oxen  and  goata  Thd^ moun- 
tain barriers  which  surround  them  have  protected 
them  from  invarion;  and  the  narrow  valleys 
which  comprise  their  country,  divides  them  into 
numerous  tribes  and  hinders  their  civilisation. 
For  want  of  a belter  name,  this  may  be  called 
the  Dard  family. 


Proceeding  eastward,  we  come  to  a great 
and  numerous  family,  the  Hindov,  spread 
from  the  7th  to  the  35th  degree  of  north  lati- 
tude, and  from  the  txSlh  to  the  95th  of  east 
longitude.  Correctly  speaking,  this  is  perhaps 
not  one  family,  but  an  aggregateof  races,  bearing 
such  a general  resemblance  to  each  other,  as  the 
European  varieties  do  among  themselves,  al- 
though wider  in  degree.  The  colour  is  commonly 
blacC  or  at  least  a deep  brown;  and  hence  the 
name  of  Hindoo,  applii^  to  them  by  their  fairer 
Turkish  and  Persian  invaders:  for  that  word  in 
the  Persian  language  is  equivalent  to  negro  in 
ours.  The  hair  is  always  long,  coarse,  and  black  ; 
the  beard  of  the  same  colour,  and  not  deficient ; 
the  eye  invariably  black,  or  deep  brown ; the 
face  oval,  and  the  features  well  raised,  sym- 
metrical, and  handsome  ; so  far  at  least  as  the 
absence  of  colour  and  transp^ncy  will  allow, 
but  generally  with  an  effeminate  cast:  with 
some  defect  in  the  lower  limbs,  the  person  is  well 
formed.  The  stature  is  generally  short  of  tiio 
European:  the  body  is  spare,  and  deficient  in 
strength  and  capacity  ol  enduring  toil,  if  com- 
pareKi  with  the  surrounding  families;  but  the 
want  of  force  is  in  some  measure  compensated 
by  lightness,  flexibility,  and  dexterity.  Judging 
by  th^e  form  of  the  ^ull,  modern  naturalists 
have  placed  the  Hindoos,  or  still  more  whimsi- 
caUy,  **  the  higher  orders”  of  them,  in  the  s<une 
class  with  the  natives  of  Europe,  lliis  is  but  an 
ingenious  philosophical  dream;  and  Ormc,  who 
knew  them  well,  and  who  never  suspected  the 
possibility  of  ]dacing  them  in  the  same  category 
with  men  of  white  skins,  robust  frames,  and  nign 
enterprise,  justly  describes  them  as  having  been 
from  the  earliest  ages  of  antiquity  a people  who 
have  no  resemblance,  either  in  figure  or  manners, 
with  any  of  the  nations  contiguous  to  them.” 
Their  general  appearance  to  a stranger  it 
! truly  and  graphically  described  by  Mr.  Ford, 
chaplain  to  the  factory  at  Surat  in  the  com- 
mencement of  the  17th  century.  “ A people,” 
says  he,  **  pres^nteil  themselves  to  mine  eyes, 
clothed  in  linen  garments,  somewhat  low- 
descending  ; of  a gesture  and  garb,  as  I may 
say,  maidenly,  ana  well-nigh  effeminate;  of  a 
countenance  shy,  and  somewhat  estranged,  yet 
smiling-out  a glozed  and  bashful  fuimliurit^.” 
Clcainess  and  subtlety,  rather  than  depth  with 
vigour,  characterise  the  intellectual  capacity  of 
the  Hindoo,  la  practical  good  sense  thev  are 
below  tlie  Chinese;  in  energy,  vigour,  and  cn- 
ter^irise,  below  the  Arabs,  IVrsians  and  Turks: 
but  they  ore  equally  astute  with  any  of  those ; if, 
indeed,  they  do  not,  in  tins  respect,  surpass  them 
all.  They  Mve  been  re|>catediy,  amt,  tor  so  nu- 
merous a people,  easily  conquered ; but,  on  their 
side,  they  have  never  gone  abroad  fur  conquest. 

'fhe  llindoos  wore  probably  among  the  earliest 
civilised  of  the  families  of  mankind.  Nearly 
2,StX)  years  ago,  the  Greeks  found  them  compos- 
ing comniumties,  who.vo  advance  in  the  arts  of 
life  w as  equal  to  that  of  the  Persians  of  the  some 
period  ; and  to  have  attained  such  a state,  must 
have  been  the  work  of  many  previous  centuries, 
'fhe  country  they  inhaliit  has  a favourable 
climate,  and  fruitful  soil,  and  nature  presented 
to  the  exercise  of  their  natural  ingenuity  many 
valuable  products  in  the  animal,  v^etoblc,  and 
mineral  kingdoms,  such  as  the  useful  animals, 
many  of  which  arc  still  found  in  a wild  state 
in  the  country, with  several  descriptions  of  corn, 
esculent  roots,  cotton,  and  silk.  All  the 
languages  of  the  Hindoos  are  of  simple  grarn- 
matical  structure,  except  one,  the  dead  San- 
K'rit,  as  complex  as  the  Greek  or  Arabic. 
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There  ere  at  leaat  10  alphabeU.  which  we  hold 
to  have  been  each  separatelj  ioTented,  but  af- 
terwarda  more  or  len  improved  bj  borrow- 
ing from  that  of  the  Sanacrit.  the  moat  com- 
prehenalve  of  them  all.  particularlv  In  the 
adoption  of  ita  re^lar  and  almoat  philoaophicml 
arrangement.  We  know  aa  little  of  the  people 
whose  language  the  Sanscrit  waa.  aa  we  abould 
of  the  Homans,  if  we  bad  no  writings  in  Latin 
but  what  were  mythological,  dramatic,  or  poe- 
tical, that  IK,  if  wc  hed  neither  Homan  history  nor 
Homan  monuments.  We  should  in  that  case 
point  to  the  modem  language  which  a|>)m>ached 
the  nearest  to  the  Latin,  and  certainlv  decide 
upon  Italy  aa  the  native  countiwofthe  Homans. 

'Ihe  Hindoo  language  which  contains  the 
grratcat  amount  of  Sanacrit,  is  the  modem 
liindi;  and  at  the  cloac  of  the  10th  century,  on 
the  first  Mohammedan  invasion,  a language  was 
•}x)kcn  at  Delhi  and  its  vicinity  aa  nearly  re- 
sembling it  aa  Saxon  does  English.  'Fhe  nation 
then,  or  which  the  Sanscrit  was  the  vernacular 
^nguage,  probably  had  for  ita  primitive  seat  the 
cuuntriea  on  both  banka  of  the  Jumna,  about  the 
28th  degree  of  N.  latitude;  and  this  is,  indeed, 
pointed  out  by  man^  intelligent  Hindoos,  as  the 
locality  of  the  ancient  people  whose  language 
and  institutions  ha%c  exerted  so  great  an  influ- 
ence over  a Urge  portion  of  mankind.  As  we 
diverge  from  this  focus,  the  proportion  of  San- 
scrit found  in  the  dialects  of  India,  becomes 
less  and  less ; and  in  some  of  th^  Unguages 
of  the  South,  not  more  of  It  is  to  be  found, 
nor  in  any  other  shape,  than  that  in  which  we 
find  Latin  in  English.  Hindoo  literature,  not- 
withstanding the  unquestionable  antiquity  of  ita 
culture,  is  extravagant,  rhapsodical,  puerile,  and 
destitute  both  of  instruction  and  amusement 
In  ingenuitv  and  invention  it  can  bear  no  com- 
parison with  that  of  the  Hebrews,  Arabs,  or 
Persians;  nor  in  common  sense  or  authenticity, 
with  that  of  the  Chinese,  tame  and  mechanical 
as  It  the  Utter.  The  authentic  records  of  the 
Hindoos  cannot  be  carried  back  by  any  ingenuity 
beyond  eleven  centuries;  and  even  this  much  is 
the  work  of  European  antiquaries,  l hat  period 
then  carries  Hindoo  chronology  only  to  the 
middle  ages  of  European  hUtoiy,  corresponds 
with  the  Arab  conquest  of  Spain, ..  and  is  long 
posterior  to  the  conquest  of  England  by  the 
Saxons,  of  France  bv  the  Franks,  and  of  Italy 
by  the  lAimbards.  The  capocitv  of  the  Hindoo 
family,  then,  tried  by  the  test  of  fiternture,  stands 
lower  than  that  of  any  of  its  considerable  neigh- 
bours. We  have  already  said,  that  though  in 
colour,  form,  and  feature,  a common  cJtoractcr 
belongs  to  the  whole  Hindoo  family,  there  exist 
also  striking  diRbrences.  We  shall  endeavour 
to  point  out  a few  of  these,  beginning  from 
the  north-west,  we  have  the  Ca*kmerumSj 
with  genuine  Hindoo  features,  brunette  com- 
plexions, and  rather  stouter  and  taller  persons 
than  Uie  inhabitants  of  the  plains  of  Hin- 
dot  tan.  They  have  a peculiar  language  and  a 
national  alphabet.  South  of  these,  and  on  the 
plain,  we  have  Uic  more  numerous  and  powerful 
nation  of  the  or  itinshs.  “ l*he  features 

of  the  whole  nation,"  says  llumes,  the  traveller 
who  has  most  recently  described  them,  **  are  now 
as  distinct  from  those  of  their  neighbours  as  the 
Indian  and  Chinese.  With  an  extreme  regu- 
larity of  physiognomy,  and  elongation  of  coun- 
tenance, th^  may  be  readily  distinguished  from 
the  other  tribes.’*  We  shall  add  to  this,  that  thev 
are  a tall,  active,  handsome  race  ; of  very  darx 
complexion-s  but  of  features  strongly  marked  by 
ihe  genuine  Hindoo  character,  llu’ir  language 
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it  a dialect  of  the  Hindi.  Between  the  25tfa 
and  83d  degree  of  N.  latitude,  and  the  ‘32d 
and  87th  d^p-ec  of  longitude,  crista  a nume- 
rous people,  now,  for  the  most  part,  speaking 
also  a diaiect  ofthe  liindi,  which  has,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  Mohammedan  conquest,  received  a 
Itfge  admixture  of  Persian,  just  as  the  Saxon 
did  of  French,  and  almost  at  the  same  period. 
They  are  nnerally  taller  and  fairer  than  ihe 
people  of  the  south,  and  of  all  the  Hindoo  family 
may  be  considered  as  having  mode  the  greatest 
advance  In  civilisation.  ^I'heir  language  is 
writton  in  the  same  alphabet  as  that  used  in 
writing  Sanscrit  l*hroughout  India  they  arc 
known  as  Hindoxianett.  J'u  the  east  of  these, 
and  inhabiting  the  extreme  ensiem  portion  of 
the  country  of  the  Hindoos,  we  have  the  licii- 
gallec  race,  distinguished  by  dark  complexions, 
low  stature,  and  feeble  and  slender  frames  be- 
yoml  any  other  Hindoo  people.  'Fhe  Hen- 
gallecs  have  a peculiar  language  of  simple 
structure,  without  inflexions  the  {xarui  of  5{K'i'ch 
being  formed  by  the  use  of  particles  and  auxi- 
liaries. Sanscrit  words  and  roots  enter  largely 
into  its  composition  ; and  it  has  been  alleged  of 
this,  ond  of  most  of  the  other  vemocutur  lan- 
guages of  India,  that  Sanscrit  forms  their  gruund- 
woik,  as  Latin  forms  that  of  Italian,  French,  and 
Spanish.  This,  however,  is  unquestionably  not 
true  of  all  the  languages  of  the  south  of  India; 
and  we  think  it  very  doubtful  if  It  be  so  even  of 
that  of  the  Bengallces.  This  last  has  a peculiar 
alphabet,  formed  on  the  principle  ofthe  Dewan- 
agnri,  an  alphabet  of  the  Sanscrit,  the  basis  most 
probably  having  been  a rude  character  of  in- 
digenous inventioiu  There  is  no  Beogallee 
literature  which  goes  further  back  than  the  15lh 
century,  and  very  little  even  of  this.  The  Bcn- 
gallees,  like  theother  Hindoos,  have  no  history  ; 
and  the  first  authentic  date  in  their  chronology, 
is  the  year  1803,  when  the  countiw  was  invaded 
and  cunnuered  by  the  Turko- Persians,  from 
Delhi.  U|H>n  the  whole,  the  Hengallce  race 
may  be  looked  upon  as  the  least  energetic, 
physically  and  mentally,  of  the  Hindoo  family. 
Even  within  Hindostan,  they  have  never  ven- 
ture as  cv>nquerurs  or  emigrants,  beyond  the 
iiuiiu  of  their  own  country;  while,  I'rom  the 
earliest  ages,  they  seem  to  have  been  invaded 
and  subilued  by  all  their  western  neighbours. 
In  flexibility  and  acuteness,  however,  they  ts^ual 
any  other  Hindoos;  and  in  our  timet,  have  ex- 
hibited a capacity  fur  improvement  beyond  them 
ttll. 

To  the  south  of  the  Bcngallees,  wc  find  the 
Orta  race,  or  Orias,  taller  and  stronger  than 
tlie  former,  but  still  with  slight  and  delicate 
figures.  This  race  is  remarkaUe.  even  ainuiig 
Hindoos,  fur  a lack  of  spirit  and  tutelligi'uce. 
lltey  have  a peculiar  language,  of  simple 
structure,  into  the  coiiipositiun  of  which  both 
Sanscrit  and  Bengallec  enter  largely,  but  iu 
foundation  is  most  probably  native.  'Fhe  al- 
phabet is  founded  on  the  principle  of  the  Dewu- 
oagari,  and  the  literature  consists  almost  wholly 
of  translations  and  paraphrases  from  the  Sun- 
scriL 

To  the  south  of  the  Kerbudda  river,  and  of 
the  Orias,  we  have  the  populous  race  of  the  7'c- 
bingos,  stouter,  taller,  and  much  more  energetic. 
‘Fhese  are  Uie  people  called  ^ the  earlier' Eu- 
ropean settlers  Gentoos.  'Fheir  language  is 
inharmonious  harsh,  not  very  simple  in  its 
stnictuiT,  and  is  written  in  a peculiar  national 
alphabet;  following,  however,  as  ail  the  Indian 
alphabets  do,  the  convenient  classificulioii  of 
the  Dewanagari.  Sanscrit  is  found  in  it,  as 
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Krencb  exiiU  In  En^Uh«  Greek  in  Ladn, 
Arabic  in  Peraian,  or  Turkiah  and  Fenian  in 
the  dialects  of  northern  India.  Tlieir  national 
literature  is  considerable  in  extent,  but  that  is 
all  that  can  be  safely  asserted  of  it.  'Fhls  is  the 
only  Hindoo  race  which  has  exhibited  any  thing 
like  a spirit  of  foreign  enterprise ; and  that  en- 
terprise is  wholly  mercantile.  Their  commerce 
and  their  migrations  at  present  extend,  ar>d 
seem  from  very  remote  penods  to  have  extended, 
to  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  the 
countries  between  India  and  China.  The  spread 
of  the  language  and  institutions  of  the  Hindoos, 
indeed,  to  these  countries,  was  most  probably  in 
a great  measure  their  work. 

^I'o  the  west  of  the  Telingas,  we  find  the  Mah- 
ratta  race,  smaller  in  person ; indeed  rather  of 
meagre  and  diminutive  form,  of  ungraceful  make, 
and  rapacious  aspect.  The  Mahratu  language 
is  peculiar ; and  in  reference  to  the  admixture 
of  Sanscrit  found  in  it,  the  same  observations 
apply  as  to  the  Tclinga.  Among  all  the  con- 
siderable races  of  the  Hindoo  family,  the  Mahrat- 
ta  had  long  been  the  most  backward  in  civilisa- 
tion, and  were  totally  unknown  to  history  us  a 
people,  until  the  ^ginning  of  last  century, 
wbeu  they  suddenly  entered  on  a career  of  con- 
quest, which  threatened,  and,  but  fur  the  presence 
of  a Kuropesui  power,  would  probably  have 
elTccted,  the  subjugation  of  all  India. 

The  south  of  India,  beyond  the  Telinga  and 
Mahratta  races,  is  occupied  by  four  distinct  races, 
differing  in  language,  and,  in  some  respects,  in 

fihysical  form  and  intellectual  character ; but  as 
n both  respects  it  would  be  difficult  to  define 
the  differences  with  precision,  we  shall  content 
ourselves  with  their  simple  enumeration.  Of 
all  of  them  it  may  be  observed,  that  they  arc 
(the  inhabitants  of  nengal  excepted)  of  shorter 
stature,  but  of  more  compact  form,  than  the 
Hindoos  of  the  north.  They  are  commonly 
al>o  of  darker  complexions.  Immediately  to  the 
east  of  the  Telinga,  is  the  Tamul  race,  occu- 
pying the  whole  ot  the  level  country  below  and 
to  the  east  of  the  great  table  land  of  the  penin- 
sula as  far  as  Cape  Ckimorin.  South  of  ttie  river 
Krishna,  and  occupying  the  table-land,  is  the 
Aarn^Ua  or  Caniuirese  race,  considerably  civi- 
lised, and  wide  spread  in  this  part  of  India. 
Peluw  the  table-land,  and  on  the  western 
coast,  we  have  two  races,  the  Malabar^  and 
the  Tulawit  to  the  south,  peculiar  in  their 
physical  organisation,  intellectual  character, 
and  language.  Besides  these  well  ascertain- 
ed races,  there  are  evidences  of  the  existence 
of  distinct  races  also  in  the  peninsulas  of  Guj- 
mt  and  Kutch,  and  in  (he  territory  of  Sinde; 
in  all  of  which  there  seem  to  have  been  peculiar 
languages,  reduced  at  present  to  dialects  by  the 
admixture  of  conquerors  and  settlers  from  the 
north.  Among  the  Hindoo  races  must  be  in- 
cluded the  abonginal  inhabitants  of  Ceylon,  or 
C(»i'a/rsr,  who  resemble  the  Hindoo,  and  no  other 
family,  in  their  colour,  the  form  of  their  persons, 
the  character  of  their  features,  and  the  texture  of 
tiu'ir  minds.  T^cy  have  a iieculinr  Language,  an 
indigenous  alphat^l,  following  the  Sanscrit  ar- 
rangement, and  their  speech  contains  an  abun- 
dance of  Sanscrit  words. 

But  besides  these  more  considerable  races  of 
the  Hindoo  family,  there  arc  a good  many  rude 
tribes,  diflering  es^ntially  in  language,  and  of\en 
in  person,  from  their  mure  civilised  neighbours, 
and  from  each  other.  If  we  reckon  these  last  at 
not  more  than  half  a doxen,  we  shall  find  that 
tlic  whole  Hindoo  family  of  nations  does  not 
consist  of  less  than  18  diffiereiii  rac<^  differing 


more  or  less  Atma  each  other,  in  staturei,  Mrength, 
mein,  and  intellectual  endowmeoL  If  we  carry 
our  minds  back  to  a period  of  Hindoo  history 
when  society  was  in  as  rude  a state  as  in  Ame- 
rica on  its  discovery  ; — before  the  time  when 
some  of  the  races,  by  their  superior  eneray,  and 
more  favourable  position,  had  destroyea  or  ah- 
sort>cd  those  that  were  more  feeble,  or  less  aus- 
piciously situated,  we  shall  probably  be  led  to 
conclude  that  the  number  of  races  and  lan- 
guages wss,  in  proportion  to  extent,  as  great  in 
India,  as  we  have  found  it  to  be  in  tne  New 
World,  uniform  as  the  Hindoo  physical  form 
and  mind  is  commonly  considered  to  be. 

' From  the  eastern  limit  of  the  country  of  the 
Himloos,  to  the  western  limit  of  China,  and  from 
the  7th  to  the  2t>th  degree  of  N.  latitude,  there 
exists  a great  family,  which  has  a common 
character,  that  i^  the  different  races,  or  nations, 
or  tribes  composing  it,  a^nee  as  much  among 
themselves  as  Kurupeans,llindoos,  or  Chinese. 
We  shall  give  this  family  a name  which  has  been 
already  applied  to  it,  vix.  the  Hindoo-Chmestt 
thougn  perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  apply  to 
it  that  or  one  of  its  leading  varieties.  'I'be  fol- 
lowing is  an  outline  of  its  physical  form.  Head 
enerally  well  proportion^  but  of  remarkable 
atness  in  the  occipital  part.  Features  never 
bold,  prominent,  or  well  defined,  as  in  the  nations 
uf  central  Asia.  Nose  small,  round  at  the  point, 
but  not  Hattened ; and  the  tMwtrils,  instead  of 
being  parallel,  diverge  greatly.  Mouth  wide, 
but  the  lower  part  of  the  face  does  not  proiect ; 
lips  rather  thick ; eyes  small  and  black.  Eye- 
brows not  prominent,  nor  well  marked.  I'he  lace, 
instead  of  being  oval,  as  in  the  Hindoo,  Persian, 
Turkish,  Arabian,  and  European  families,  is  of 
a loxenge  funn;  arising  from  its  great  breadth 
across  the  cheeks,  and  the  prominence  of  the 
latter.  Complexion  a light  brown  ; much 
fairer  than  the  Hindoo,  but  darker  than  tlus 
Chinese.  It  is  never  black,  as  in  many  Hindoos 
snd  most  negroes.  The  people  described,  are 
themselves  aware  that  they  are  a fairer  race  than 
the  Hindoos ; and,  like  the  'I'urks  and  Fenians, 
call  the  latter  **  black  men.**  The  hair  of  the 
bead  is  always  black,  lank,  coarse,  and  abundant. 
On  every  other  part  it  is  scanty ; and  the  beard  is 
throughout  thin  and  defective.  The  average 
stature  may  be  taken  at  five  feet  three  inches;  so 
that  they  arc  shorter  than  the  Hindoos  and 
Chinese,  but  rather  taller  than  the  Malayan  fa- 
mily. The  lower  limbs  arc  better  form^  than 
in  the  Hindoo  family,  and  the  bands  larger  and 
less  effeminate,  ifie  whole  person  is  robust, 
but  without  the  lightness,  flexibility,  and  grace 
of  the  Hindoo  form.  It  is  at  the  same  time 
more  vigorous,  strung,  and  hardy.  I'he  lan- 
guages uf  this  family  of  nations  arc  for  the  most 
part  monosyllabic,  and  as  we  approach  China 
wholly  so.  Even  the  polysyllabic  words  of 
foreign  languages  naturalised  among  them,  are 
pronounced  as  if  each  syllable  were  a diMinci 
word,  it  follows,  of  necessity,  that  they  are  ex- 
tremely simple  in  their  structure,  particles  sup- 
plying the  places  of  inflexions  in  all  parts  of 
speech,  and  words  following  each  other  in  the 
natural  order  of  ideas.  There  are,  besides  the 
Pali,  nr  character  of  the  religious  language,  six 
alphabets,  employed  by  as  many  distinct  nations, 
which,  however,  on  examination,  may  be  reduced 
to  three.  'J'he  Birmese,  Peguans,  and  Ara- 
cmnese,  write  in  the  same  alphabet,  with  tri- 
fling modifications.  I'he  Siamese,  ('ambojana, 
and,  for  the  most  part,  the  Laos,  write  in  one 
alphaliet  — that  usually  called  the  Siamese.  Bui 
a portion  of  the  {leople  of  Lao  also  write  in  an 
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alphabet  dittinct  from  these  two.  The  Bimieae  This,  to  be  sure»  is  no  greet  antiquity : but  the 
and  Siamese  hareadopted  the  ciasaiflcation  of  the  people  who  construct*^  such  buildings  were 
Sanscrit,  but  not  so  the  peculiar  alphabet  of  Lao.  aJr«Kly  far  removed  from  being  savages. 

We  hold  all  three  to  be  of  native  invention,  and  We  shall  now  off^  a brief  sketch  of  tha 
the  introduction  of  the  Sanscrit  classification  to  races  or  varieties  of  the  Hindoo- Chinese  fa- 
be  only  recent  and  Incidental.  The  fourth  al-  mily,  bemnning  our  examination  from  the  weit- 
pbabet,  or  Pali,  in  which  religious  works  are  wai^  Alter  leaving  the  country  of  the  Hindoo 
generally  written,  is  common  to  all  the  nations  family,  — of  the  men  of  black  complexion, 
now  mentioned,  and  is  the  same  which  is  now  fine  prominent  features,  slender  person,  and 
used  in  Ceylon  for  a similar  purpose,  and  which  graceful  form,  — we  approach  the  men  of 
was  once  used  in  Java  and  other  regions  remote  brown  complexion,  fiat  features,  and  strong-built 
from  India,  the  country  in  which  it  unquestion-  but  squab  peraons.  Still  the  Hindoo  form, 
ably  originated.  The  languages  of  the  Hindoo-  whether  from  admixture  of  mcea  or  original 
Chinese  countries  now  mentioned  have  not  only  constitutional  difference,  has  not  wholly  disap- 
a common  character,  as  to  sound,  structure,  and  peared ; and  the  half-civilised  people  of  Cassay, 
genius,  but  they  contain  also  many  words  in  t^char,  and  Assam,  with  about  a dosen 
common,  the  necessary  effbet  of  invasions,  con-  tribes  in  a wild  and  half-savage  state,  may  be 

auetts,  and  settlements;  the  greater  number  of  described  as  partaking  of  the  physical  form  of 
lem,  probably,  in  rude  and  early  periods  of  so-  both  Hindoo  and  Hindoo-Chincse.  All  these 
defy,  and  of  which,  with  few  exceptions,  history  speak  different  lan^ages,  and  the  more  civilised 
has  preserved  no  record.  A larn  infusion  of  v^te,  tome  with  the  idphabet  of  the  Bengalleca, 
Sanscrit,  through  the  medium  of  Uie  Pali,  italao  and  some  with  that  of  the  birmese.  Among  a 
common  to  them  all.  But  what  is  the  Pali  few,  language  is  polysyllabic,  but  monoeyllwe 

itself?  The  common  belief  is,  that  it  it  the  dialects  prevail. 

ancient  language  of  Mogadha  or  Bahar.  It  To  the  south  and  east  of  the  savage  semibar- 
diflbrs  chiefly  from  Sanscrit  in  being  more  voca-  barous  or  half-civilised  tribes  and  nations  now 
lie,  more  efll^inate  in  its  pronunciation,  and  less  mentioned  — extending  to  the  south  as  for  as  the 
complex  in  its  grammatical  structure ; and,  in  7th  decree  of  north  latitude,  and  to  the  east  as 
short,  much  in  the  same  way  that  Romaic  and  far  as  the  Anam  race,  we  find  six  considerable 
Italian  diflfbr  from  Greek  and  Latin.  Most  pro-  nations,  in  which  the  physical  character  we  have 
bably  it  wasa  language  which  arose  on  the  ruins  ascribed  to  the  Hindoo-Chinesc  family  is  well 
of  the  Sanscrit  ; and  was  the  result  of  a con-  mariced,  the  genius  of  whose  languages  agrees, 
quest  of  the  people  who  spoke  the  latter,  eflbcted  uid  who  are  nearly  in  the  same  state  of  social 
by  some  other  ilindoo  nation,  the  principal  seat  advancement.  These  are,  the  Aracanese,  Bir- 
of  whose  government  was  Magadna  or  Bahar.  mese,  Peguans,  Laos  or  Sbaos,  Siamese  and 

'l‘his  theory  would  confirm  the  common  and  ra-  Cambojans  Each  of  these  has  its  own  pe- 

tional  opinion,  that  the  religion  of  Buddha  is  of  culiar  language;  and  there  exists  even  in  their 
more  recent  origin  than  that  of  Brahma.  'Phe  physic^  form,  especially  as  to  sise,  strength,  and 
Pali  is  not  an  intrinsic  portion  of  the  Hindoo-  feature,  difibrences  which,  though  not  very  ob- 
Chinese  languages;  but  it  Is  found  to  exist  in  vious  to  a stranger, are  sensible  enough  to  them- 
thein,  as  Arabic  does  in  Persian  or  'I'uritish.  It,  selves.  Living  among  them  in  scattcredr  cum- 
in fact,  embellishes  them,  but  is  not  essential,  munities,  as  far  as  European  immiry  has 
'rhemindofthisfamily,  as  exhibited  in  their  lite-  extended,  there  exist  no  leu  than  ei^t  tribes, 
raryefforts,  ranksthem below  thatofthe  Hindoos,  migratory  or  savage,  speaking  as  many  distinct 
In  enterprise  they  rank  also  below  the  latter,  languagea. 

Their  wars  and  enterprises  have  been  wholly  From  the  eastern  frontier  ot  Camboja,  to  the 
confined  amongthemselves ; and  they  have  never  western  frontier  of  China,  exists  the  Anam 
exercised  the  slightest  influence  over  the  other  race,  comprising  the  Cochin-Chiocsc  and  Ton- 
great  families  or  mankind;  nor  have  they  pro-  quinese.  'Hiese,  though  they  have  the  com- 
duced  a single  great  name  known  to  history,  or  moiv  characters  of  the  llindoo- Chinese  family, 
one  remembered  even  by  themselves  a century  differ  from  the  rest  in  so  many  particular 
after  his  death.  Still  their  civilisation  must  be  that  they  might  probably  have  been  considered, 
of  considerable  antiquity,  for  the  elements  to  without  impropriety,  as  a distinct  family  of  the 

riromote  an  early  advance  unquestionably  exist  human  race,  in  stature  they  are  shorter  than 
n their  country,  and  these  have  never  been  pre-  their  neighbours,  the  Laos,  Cambojans,  and  Sia- 
aenled  to  any  family  of  mankind,  without  be-  mese,  and  greatly  shorter  than  the  Chinese, 
getting  early  improvement  The  ox,  the  buf&lo,  llieir  persona  are  squat,  but  well  proportioned 
and  the  elephant,  are  natives  of  their  countries  and  active  ; their  features  are  unseexmy,  their 
throughout ; and  very  probably  the  horse  and  cheek-bones  very  high,  and  in  that  direction  the 
dog  were  so  in  early  tlraea.  The  soil  too  is  five  is  very  broad. '1  Mir  language  is  purely  mono- 
gencrally  of  remarkable  fertility  ; is  well  ^Uabic,  and  in  its  terms  has  no  admixture  of  the 
watered ; and,  in  all  likelihood,  rice  and  some  western  languages.  It  has  no  alphabet ; but,  in 
smaller  grains,  with  some  farinaceous  roots  and  lieu  of  it,  uses,  with  little  variation,  the  symbolic 
useful  fruits,  are  indigenous.  Inferior  to  the  writing  of  the  Chinese.  Besides  the  Anam 
Hindoos,  and  still  more  to  the  Persians,  Arabs,  nation  there  are  two  considerable  tribes  in- 
aiMl  Chinese,  their  superiority  over  all  the  negro  habiting  the  same  country,  the  Vhampa  and  Moi, 
and  American  nations  is  in  a still  greater  speaking  their  own  distinct  and  peculiar  idioms, 
proportion.  Their  progress  in  agriculture,  in  Thus,  uiroughout  the  whole  of  the  Hindoo 
the  common  arts  of  life,  the  character  of  their  Chinese  countries,  and  among  a people  probably 
religious  and  civil  institutions,  and  their  pos-  not  by  port  so  numerous  as  me  Hiodoot, 

session  of  a written  character  and  a literature,  we  have  S2  nations  with  distinct  languages, 
to  which  they  have  been  little  indebted  to  fo-  Wo  now  come  to  an  important  family, 
reigners,  attest.  In  short,  an  early  and  consider-  comprising,  indeed,  a very  large  portion  of 
able  progress  in  society.  Birmese  temples,  with  mankind,  the  Chinem.  The  outline  of  its  phy- 
every  ap;>earance  of  authenticity,  can  be  traced  sical  character  may  be  described  as  follows: 
back  to  the  9th  century,  corresponding  to  the  ~ Colour  a sickly  white,  or  pale  yellow ) 
ages  of  Charlemagne  and  Haroun-al-Uaschid.  hair  of  the  bead  lai^  black,  coarse,  and  shirvi 
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iog  ; beard  always  block,  thin,  oiul  deficient;  others  to  proTC  the  oomporotively  recent  origin  of 
there  u but  little  hair  uii  any  other  part  uf  the  the  wlM>le  human  race.  Two  hundred  and  nAeen 
body  i eye  invariably  black,  or  dark ; eyes  aiul  years  before  Christ,  or  above  two  ceiUuries  and  a 
eve-hrows  obliijue,  tuniin^  upwards  calcrnully  ; half  later,  tbo  Chi tMise  built  along  their  frontier 
cneek-boiics  high,  and  lace  round  — neither  a wall  of  1500  miles  in  extent,  some  90  feet  high, 
square,  nor  lozenge-fonued,  nor  angular  in  its  and  broad  onough  for  half  a dozen  horse  men  to 
outline.  Nose  small,  depressed  at  its  extre-  ride  abreast,  — the  only  human  monutnent  that 
mity,  and  thick  at  the  root ; lips  thicker  than  makes  **a  conspicuous  figure  on  the  map  of  the 
with  Europeans,  but  moderate  compared  to  globe.*'  This  was  in  the  age  of  the  Uannibals 
those  of  the  negro.  The  whole  person  is  well  and  ^ipioi,  and  in  point  of  magnitude,  but 
built  and  symmuirical ; there  is  not  in  it  the  nothing  else,  far  exceeded  the  power  of  the 
hghtneas  and  agility  of  the  Hindoo;  but  there  Romans  and  Carthaginians  oftbesame  period, 
is  sufitciont  activity,  and  far  greater  strength.  We  may  infer  from  it  that  a people  who  could 
The  bands  arc  small  end  soft,  like  those  of  the  erect  such  a work,  and  who  2000  years  ago  had  a 
other  pi^le  of  warm  climates.  The  lower  limbs  frontier  uf  iJOO  miles  to  defend,  were  already 
are  particularly  well  formed,  far  excelling  in  this  numerous,  aiul  to  a certain  degree  industrious, 
respect  those  uf  all  other  Asiatic  people.  'i  he  We  may  s^ely  infer,  theu,  that  the  Chinese,  from 
languages  of  this  people  are  purely  monosyU  their  early progrw  iu  civilization,  from  their  iu. 
lalMc : none  of  the  nations  comprising  it  having  vention  of  priutiog,  their  discovery  of  silk  and 
ever  known  how  to  put  two  syllables  together,  porcelain,  their  progress  in  useful  works,  such 
330  poor  monosyllables,  beginning  with  a con-  as  domestic  architecture,  bridges,  and  canals,  and 
aonaut,  and  ending  in  a vowel,  a liquid,  or  a nasal,  their  acquaintonce  with  the  art  of  civil  adinini> 
and  each  monosyllable  admitting  couiumnly  of  stration,  are,  if  not  the  most  showy  and  brilliant, 
about  four  intonations,  so  as  to  make  in  all  alx>ut  least  the  most  practical  and  useiul,  of  the  Asia* 
1300  words,  make  up  the  whole  of  their  meagn  tic  races.  One  thing  has  been  always  common  to 
coilo<|uial  dialects,  which  are  no  less  than  15  in  this  and  the  Hindoo  family, — an  absence  of  the 
number,  corresponding  with  the  ancient  provin-  spirit  of  cntci^riso.  in  no  age  have  the  Chinese 
cisi  divisions  of  the  country,  which  in  early  gone  abroad  in  search  of  foi^gn  coiujuesU  or  ad- 
times  composed,  probably,  at  least  as  many  d is*  ventures;  and  even  their  imllrect  influence  on 
linct  nations.  The  Chinese  monosyllables  ore  .strangers  has  been  confined  to  their  own  iinmc- 
ncither  aflected  by  number,  case,  nor  gender ; diate  neighbourhood,  no  doubt  a wide  circuit, 
by  mood,  tense,  or  person  ; but  arc  desiguated  Like  all  Asiatic  people,  too,  they  exhibit  a dis- 
by  prefixed  or  amxed  particles,  about  30  in  position  to  stand  still,  aAer  making  certain  ad- 
number.  Tho  language  of  tbo  Hottentots  it  vances  in  civilization,  which,  in  their  case,  have 
•earedy  ruder,  more  uncouth,  or  inharmonious,  uiuloubtudly  been  respectable.  at  all 

The  Chinese  family  never  invented  an  aJ-  events  display  none  of  &at  illitnitahle  facility  of 
phabet  From  knotted  words  they  came  to  their  cxjianuon  which,  in  the  history  of  our  race,  haa 
present  symbolic  character,  which  bears  no  resem-  hitherto  alone  characterised  the  Euro|>ean  fa- 
blancc  to  the  Eg^'ptian  or  anv  other  hietx>-  mily.  The  Europeaiu  of  the  19th  cemury  bear 
glyphict.  It  is  a language  for  the  eye,  ami  not  very  little  resemblance  to  those  of  the  15th, 
the  ear, — a character  which  may  be  read  in  except  ip  spirit  and  enterprise ; but  we  perceive 
English,  or  in  Arabic,  as  vfcU  as  in  uiy  Chi-  that  tho  Chinese  of  these  two  distant  ages  are 
iM.'sc  language,  and  probably,  indeed,  with  more  in  all  res|>ects  very  nearly  the  same.  The  Euro- 
procision.  I'ho  Chinese  writing,  in  fact,  is  a peau  has  advanci^  at  the  speed  of  the  race- 
universal  character,  like  the  .Arabic  numerals,  horse,  while  the  utmost  tliat  can  bo  said  of  tho 
and  has  consequently  numy  conveuiences  ; but  Chinese  is,  that  its  pace  has  been  that  of  the  tor- 
it  has  also  its  inconveniences.  It  has  prevented  toise. 

the  culture  of  oral  language;  occasioned  the  con-  Even  in  the  apparently  homogeneous  popu- 
tinuance  of  many  distinct  languages  in  the  same  lotion  of  China,  there  is  to  be  found  cousiderable 
country ; and  these,  wretchedly  meagre  in  struc-  diversity,  both  phvsical  and  intellectual,  probably 
tiire,  sound,  aiul  comprehensiveness.  The  os^eat  as  in  Lhekuru|iean  familvorthe  Hindoo. 
Chinese  mind,  as  indicated  by  its  literature,  is  It  has  been  already  stated  that  there  are  fil^n 
frigid,  mechanical,  and  unimaginative.  For  the  languages,  belonging  to  as  many  provinces;  and, 
fine  arts,  in  which  the  Greeks  and  Etruscans  had  indwd,  several  provinces  have  more  than  one 
made  such  remarkable  progress  2500  years  ago,  language.  The  inhabitants  of  (he  southern  and 
the  Chinese  have  never,  to  the  present  day,  exm-  eastern  coast  arc  commonly  more  athletic  than 
bitod  any  cajiacity.  'I'hey  are  laborioujk  prac-  those  of  the  centre  and  north ; and  among  the 
ttcal,  orderly,  a vast  assemblage,  in  fact,  of  shop-  latter  are  found  some  who  have  less  of  the  obli- 
kee|Kirs  and  mechanics.  They  are  among  tluAe  quity  of  eye  which  is  so  characteristic  of  the 
families  that  mode  the  earliest  progress  in  civil-  Chinese,  and  whose  features  altogether  approach 
isation.  Whatever  they  have  is,  also,  iudige-  more  nearly  to  the  European.  There  are  even 
nous;  for  of  all  mankind  they  owe  least  to  races  withiu  the  empire  tliat  are  not  Chinese, 
ttnuigers.  The  Chinese  carry  their  authentic  either  in  {>erson  or  speech,  and  who  still  preserve 
history  back  to  a period  of  near  3000  years;  and  their  independence,  as  the  Meaou.tse  in  the  in- 
their  sage,  Confucius,  lived  and  wrote  in  the  tenor,  the  Lolos  on  the  western  frontier,  with 
present  ebameter  2300  years  i^o  ; —wrote,  the  mountaineers  of  Hainan  and  Formosa, 
in  short,  bis  moral  rhapsodies  while  Herodotus  These  twoislands,  indeed,  seem  only  tohave  been 
was  writing  history ; and  in  the  same  age  in  coloui&ed  by  tlie  Chinese,  as  the  Saxoiu  co- 
which  flourished  Pericles,  Phidias,  Hip|x>-  Ionised  Britain ; w*hile  the  aborigines,  like  the 
crates,  and  Plato;  so  tbai  China  was  obviously  Welsh  and  Highlanders,  have  been  confined  to 
as  inferior  to  Europe  then  as  it  is  now.  At  the  mountains.  'J'be  language  of  Formosa  is, 
that  time,  however,  China,  soutli  of  Use  Yellow-  in  fact,  polysyllabic,  and  contains  many  words 
river,  which  at  present  contains  the  greatest  and  of  the  Malayan  family  of  languages  ; and  Uie 
most  industrious  portion  of  its  popuJalioo,  was  Chine  columsatiun  of  this  islaod  we  know  to  be 
in  a state  of  entire  bartiiu-ism;  and  oven  the  only  of  two  centm-ies' dale. 

BonlH.*m  froutier  was  divided  iuto  iiuiny  petty  Near  the  Chinese  wc  have  another  great  family, 
ttotes,  — fivets  that  only  contribute  wiUi  many  bearing  it  some  resemblance,  but  still  so  distinct 
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ia  phjrricftl  and  intellectual  character,  that  ire 
arc  warranted  in  classing  it  separately.  This  is 
the  Jnpaneae^  which  occupies  a country  of  great 
extent,  in  the  fine  and  temperate  climate  from 
30°  to  45°  N.,  and  comprises  a i)opulation  in- 
ferior only  to  the  Chinese.  Their  colour  is 
tawny ; suture  short,  but  robust ; noaes  tiattish ; 
eyelids  thick,  and  as  it  were  puflbd;  eyes,  as 
usual,  dark,  but  less  sunk  than  those  of  the 
Chinese;  lower  limbs  Urge  and  thick,  not 
clean  and  well  made,  as  with  the  latter.  **  In 
tl>e  main,”  says  Kempfer,**  they  are  of  a very 
ugly  appearance.”  The  language  of  the  Japa- 
nese, instead  of  being  monoHytlabic,  is  polysyl- 
labic. The  Chinese  can  pronounce  the  aspirate 
h;  the  Japanese  have  no  such  sound  in  ihctr 
language.  The  Chinese  Irave  as  it  were  a na- 
tural incapacity  of  pronouncing  the  cooaonants 
r and  d,  which  they  always  convert  into  1. 
The  Japanese  pronounce  them  with  the  tame 
facility  ns  Europeans.  'I'hc  different  pronunci- 
ation of  the  two  people  made  a lively  impression 
on  Kempfer,  whodcecribes  it  as  follows:  **  As  to 
the  pronunciation,  that  also  is  very  different  in 
both  languages,  whether  we  consider  it  in  general, 
or  uiih  regard  to  particular  letters;  and  this 
difference  is  so  remarkable,  that  it  seems  the  very 
insiniments  of  voice  are  dtfl'erentJy  formed  in  the 
Japanese  from  what  they  arc  in  the  Chinese.  The 
pronunciarion  of  the  Jnpuncse  language  in  ge- 
neral is  pure,  articulate,  and  distinct,  there  being 
seldom  more  than  two  or  three  letters,  according 
to  our  alphabet,  combined  together  in  one  syllable: 
that  of  tile  Chinese,  on  the  contrary,  is  nothing 
but  a confused  noise  of  many  consonants,  pro- 
nounced with  a sort  of  singing  accent,  very  di^ 
igrceiihle  to  the  ear.”  He  adds,  that,  with  the 
exception  of  a very  few  commercial  terms,  the 
language  of  Japan  does  not  contain  a single  word 
borrowed  from  the  dialects  of  China;  and  hence 
he  argues,  with  justice,  that  the  two  nations  arc 
whol  ly  of  distinct  origin.  The  Japanese,  to  a cer- 
tain extent,  have  adopted  the  symbolic  writing  of 
the  Chinese ; but  they  have  ^so  an  alphabi't  of 
their  own,  which  it  sjUabir,  like  that  of  the  Man- 
choos,  and  like  it,  too,  written  from  top  to  bottotn. 
A Hindoo  alphabet  has  also  been  recently 
discovered  among  them,  confined  to  the  priest- 
hood, whose  ritual  is  in  the  iianscrit  or  Tali 
language.  The  Japanese,  from  the  accounts  we 
possess  of  them,  are  a race  of  considerable  phy- 
sical and  intellectual  energy;  tiiierior  to  the 
Chinese  in  ingenuity,  but  superior  to  them  in 
spirit  and  courage.  Eavoured  by  a country 
enjoying  many  adi-antages  of  soil,  climate,  ex- 
tent, insular  position,  with  most  probably  the 
possession,  on  the  spot,  of  many  of  the  most 
useful  plants  and  aniDaiais.  they  could  hardly 
Aul  to  make  an  early  progress’ in  civilisation. 
Their  authentic  history,  according  to  themselves, 
dates  660  years  a.  c.  lliis  is  probably  greatly 
over-rating  its  real  authenticity ; fur  it  would 
carry  us  b^k  almost  to  the  foundation  of  Rome, 
and  would  precede  by  nearly  two  centuries  the 
aTC  of  Confucius  and  Pericles.  In  fact  they 
admit  that  they  arc  a peo])le  of  more  recent  civi- 
lisation than  the  Chinese  by  centuries.  They 
have  had,  however,  a long  time  for  improvement, 
and  for  the  last  thm  centuries  may  be  considered 
as  having  been  absolutely  stationary ; if  indeed,  as 
the  result  of  their  self-esclusion  Ifroni  strangers 
within  that  period,  they  may  not  rather  be  oonai- 
dered  to  be  in  a more  unfavourable  poaition  than 
before  iL  While  Chineae  civilisation  has  been  re- 
peatedly interrupted  by  the  invasions  of  the  shep- 
herdsor  the  North,  no  strangers  have  ever  success- 
fully invaded  Japan ; and  the  only  attempt  at 


conquest,  made  by  the  Mogul  conquerors  ofChina» 
between  five  and  sis  centuries  ago,  the  elemehts* 
and  the  courage  of  the  Japanese,  repelled,  and 
punished  by  the  destruction  of  100,000  of  the  in- 
vaders. An  industrious,  and  in  many  respects,  an 
ingenious  culture  of  rice,  barley,  and  wheat,  — 
respectable  manufactures  of  silk,  cotton,  pottery 
andlaequered  wrarer--letters,  literature,  authentic 
records,  the  art  of  printing,  and  polili^  institu- 
tionSf — fwove  the  Japanese  to  be  capable  of  a 
respectable  civilisation  according  to  Asiatic 
standard ; but  they  prove  also,  that  notwithstand- 
ing their  more  favourable  position,  both  as  to 
climate  and  political  security,  their  natural  geniua 
is  inferior  to  that  of  the  Chinese.  That  they  are 
a peculiar  and  original  fiuntly,  we  think  there 
can  be  no  miestion.  'Diis  is  their  own  opinion  ; 
and  Kempfer  observes,  in  reference  to  this  sub- 
ject, that  they  **  fancy  themselves  highly  affYonted 
by  the  endeavours  of  some  who  busy  themselves 
to  draw  the  original  of  their  nation  from  the 
Chinese  or  others  of  their  neighbours.” 

W'e  have  described  the  individuals  of  the  Ja- 
panese family  as  if  there  existed  among  them 
no  differences,  physical  or  intcni.*ctual ; but  if 
we  knew  more  of  them,  probably  many  con- 
siderable variations  would  be  found  in  both 
respects.  The  inhabitants  of  Niinm,  the  prin- 
cipal island,  are  distinguished  by  **big  heads,  Hal 
noses,  and  rousculous  Heshy  complexions”  as 
Kempfer  expresses  it.  Those  of  8aikokf  are  short 
in  stature,  of  slender  make,  but  w ell-shapicd  and 
handsome,  llic  inhabitants  of  the  Ixiochoo  is- 
lands are  described  by  our  navigators  as  being 
neither  Chinese  nor  Japanese,  but  partaking  c? 
both:  they  are  most  probably  natber,  nor  yet  a 
mixture  of  both,  as  they  fancy,  but  an  original 
and  distinct  race.  Their  stature  does  not  exceed 
5 foct  2 inches,  so  that  they  are  a very  diminutive 
race.  Their  language  is  peculiar,  partaking 
equally  of  the  monosyllabic  and  polysyllabic  cha- 
racter. Id  factfthc  Japanese  empire  IS  an  aggre- 
gate of  small  hereditary  principalities,  in  which 
a little  acquaintance  would  probably  discover 
much  diversity.  I n language,  too,  probably  much 
diflbrence  would  be  found  to  exist ; although,  in 
all  likelihood,  not  to  so  great  an  extent  as  in 
China ; owing  to  the  existence  of  a more  perfect 
oral  language,  a common  alphabet,  and,  in 
general,  the  absence  of  the  arliHcial  medium  of 
communication  which  is  universal  among  the 
pe^leof  the  latter  country. 

To  the  N.  £.  of  China  we  have  another  fa- 
mily, the  Corean^  occupying  a peninsula  equal  to 
liritain  in  extent  The  Corcans  are  described  as 
superior  in  strength  and  stature  to  the  Chinese 
and  Japanese,  but  they  are  evidently  a race  very 
inferior  in  mental  energy  and  capacity  to  either. 
Their  language,  or  most  probably  languages,  arc 
peculiar,  mflering  from  those  of  their  immediate 
neighbours,  the  Manchoos,  Chinese,  and  Ja- 
panese. It  would  appear,  also,  that  they  have  a 
national  alphabetic  character,  although  occasion- 
ally having  recourse  also  to  the  symbolic  writing 
of  China.  In  the  useful  arts  tWy  have  made 
considerable  progress ; but  the  standard  of  their 
civilisation  is  much  l^low  that  of  the  Chinese 
and  Japanese.  Their  authentic  history  goes 
hack  to  100  years  a.  c.,  or  corresponds  with  the 
classic  «ra  of  Rome. 

The  inhabitants  of  two-thirds  of  the  superficies 
of  Asia,  from  the  seats  of  the  iamilies  already 
specified  to  the  Froseo  Ocean,  remain  to  be  d^ 
scribed,  lliese  have  a common  resemblance  in 
some  important  features;  but  it  is  only  such  a 
resemblance,  colour  alone  excepted,  as  exists  in 
all  the  families  already  mentioned  from  the 
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esstera  thore  of  the  Atlantic  to  the  eastern  con- 
fines of  Hindoaun.  Modem  naturalista  have 
datcrihed  the  whole,  including  in  it  the  nations 
to  the  K.  of  the  Hindoos,  which  we  have  just 
class«d,  as  one  of  the  five  permanent  varieties  of 
the  human  race,  under  the  name  of  the  A/ongo^n. 
A classification  of  this  description,  which  ar- 
ranges under  a single  head  people  di^ring  most 
widely  in  form  of  person,  stature,  strength, 
language,  and  ment^  capacity,  appears  to  us 
of  no  value  whatever,  and  we  feel  ourselves 
warranted  in  attempting  a diffbrent  one,  though 
the  materials  before  the  public  far  such  a pur- 
pose be  exceedingly  imp^ect ; and  the  subject 
Itself,  from  its  extent  and  variety,  as  well  as  the 
rude  and  wandering  character  of  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  races  concerned,  is  naturally  of  much 
complexity.  We  shall  divide  the  races  into  those 
which  inhabit  the  valleys  or  southern  slopes  of 
the  Himalam  chain : those  which  dwell  between 
the  latter,  the  Chinese  and  Corcan  families,  and 
the  Altai  mountains ; and,  lastly,  those  which 
dwell  between  the  Altai  range  generally  and 
the  Northern  Ocean. 

The  first  race,  proceedi^  in  the  above  order, 
and  beginning  from  the  £.,  is  the  Bootea,  or 
Inhabitants  of  Bootan.  **  It  is  not  possible 
to  conceive,"  says  Turner,  who  was  i^rfectl^ 
well  acquainted  with  both,  **  a greater  dissimi- 
larity b^ween  the  most  remote  inhabitants  of 
the  globe,  than  that  which  distinguishes  the 
feeble-bodied  and  meek-spirited  natives  of 
Bengal,  and  their  active  and  Herculean  neigh- 
bours the  mountaineers  of  Bootan."  They  have 
invariably  black  hair ; the  eye  is  a very  remark- 
able feature  of  the  face — small,  black,  with  long 
pointed  corners,  as  though  stretch^  and  ex- 
tended by  artificial  means ; their  eye-lashes 
are  so  thin  as  to  be  scarcely  perceptible ; and  the 
eyebrow  is  but  slightly  sh^ed.  Below  the  eyes 
is  the  broadest  part  of  the  face,  which  is  rather 
flat  and  narrow  from  the  cheek-lMnes  to  the  chin. 
The  skin,  about  as  fair  as  that  of  a southern 
European,  is  remarkable  for  its  smoothness ; and 
the  beard  does  not  present  itself  until  a very  ad- 
vanced  age,  and  then  is  scanty.  The  Booteas 
are  a stout,  active  race,  and  their  stature  occa- 
sionally rises  to  6 feet.  Mr.  Turner,  indeed, 
describes  them  as  models  of  athletic  strength." 
The  Booteas  arc  a long*  settled  agricultural  peo- 
ple, and  have  made  considerable  progress  in  the 
arts ; have  a peculiar  language ; an  alphabet 
which  follows  the  Hindoo  arrangement;  and  in 
civilization,  allowance  being  made  for  their 
remote,  insulated,  and  mountainous  country, 
may  be  consider^  on  a par  with  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  countries  lying*  between  India  and 
China. 

Westward  of  the  Booteas  is  the  country  of 
the  Nepal,  which,  independent  of  Hindoo  co- 
lonists and  settlers  from  the  S.,  who  are  some- 
times of  pure  blood,  but  have  often  mixed  it  with 
Chat  of  Che  natives,  contains  8 aboriginal  races; 
viz.  the  Gorkhas,  Magars,  Gurungs,  Ja^^ 
Newars,  Murmis,  Kirauts,  and  Lapehas.  Inis, 
from  the  predominant  race,  may  be  called  the 
Girrkha  family,  lliese  area  short,  robust  people, 
of  an  olive  complexion,  and  of  features  less 
Mongolian  than  those  of  the  Booteas.  Their 
languages  arc  for  the  must  part  distinct  from  each 
other,  and  polysyllabic,  and  the  greater  number 
of  them  have  a knowledge  of  letters.  There 
is,  among  one  of  the  races  at  least,  the  rudi- 
ments of  a native  alphabet ; but  the  Dewanagari, 
adapted  by  additions  and  omissions  to  their  na- 
tive pronunciation,  has  been  adopted  by  the 
greater  number.  Their  state  of  civilization  is 


nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  Booteas ; but  theT 
have,  recently  at  least,  exhibited  a greater  spirit 
of  enterprise. 

I'o  the  N.  of  Bootan  and  Nepal,  and  on  the 
terrace  of  the  grand  chain  of  the  Himalaya,  at 
an  elevation  of  ) 2,000  or  1 3,000  ft.  above  the 
sea,  in  a cold  and  d^  climate,  and  an  ungental 
soil,  are  found  the  TiMtian  family ; which,  as  far 
as  our  knowledge  goes,  extends  over  96  degrees 
of  longitude,  or  tnim  the  74th  to  the  100th. 
The  Tibetians  have  what  is  commonly  called  the 
Tartar  countenance  — a face  angular  and  broad 
across  the  cheek-bones,  and  small  black  cyea, 
with  very  little  beard.  Instead  of  being  tall, 
like  the  Booteas,  they  are  short,  squat,  broad- 
shouldered  ; but  slow  and  sluggish  in  mind  as 
well  as  body,  lliey  are  mild  in  disposition, 
and  have  never  exhibited  the  mental  energy 
or  enteiprise  of  their  neighbours  either  to  the 
N.  or  & The  horse  and  ass,  two  species  of 
the  ox,  the  goat,  and  sheep,  are  domesticated 
among  them.  All  these  are  probably  natives 
of  the  country,  and  the  two  first  are  said  still 
to  exist  in  the  wild  state.  Tlieir  language  is 
guttural,  nasal,  and  harsh,  and  in  a gr^t  mea- 
sure poly^llabic.  They  possess  a peculiar  alpha- 
bet, which  bears  some  resemblance  to  that  of 
the  Hindoos  in  their  neighbourhood,  but  does 
not  follow  its  arrangement.  For  religious  pur- 
poses they  have  another  alphabet,  much  resem- 
bling the  Pali,  and  which  they  no  doubt  received 
along  with  the  religion  of  Buddha  or  Fo,  which 
they  nave  been  the  medium  of  communicating 
to  many  of  the  tribes  of  Tartapr,  including  the 
two  which  have  conquered  China,  lliey  have 
long  possessed  the  art  of  printing  with  im- 
movable wooden  blocks,  which  they  use,  how- 
ever, only  for  the  multiplication  of  religious 
works. 

We  come  now  to  far  more  important  races: 
those  inhabiting  generally  the  vast  fAcdeau  and 
extensive  ascents  between  the  Himalaya  and 
Altai  ranges,  as  far  as  the  140th  deg.  of  long., and 
then  between  the  former  and  the  right  bank  of  the 
Amur,  or  Amour.  'Hiis  is  the  M(yn^.oUan  family, 
and  may  be  described  as  being  generally  com- 
prised between  the  40th  and  50m  dwrees  of  lat, 
and  ranging  over  80^  of  long.,  or  fnrni  the  60th 
to  the  1 40th  deg.  £. , although,  in  some  situations, 
exceeding  these  limits  N.  and  S.  by  a few  de- 
grees. We  shall  first  give  the  general  descrip- 
tion of  the  whole  family.  Forehead  low  and 
slanting;  head  altogether  of  a square  form.  The 
cheek-bones  stand  out  widely  on  either  side ; the 
glabella  and  ossa  nasi,which  are  fiat  and  very  small, 
are  placed  nearly  in  the  same  plane  with  the  malar 
bones;  there  are  scarcely  any  superciliary  ridges; 
entrance  of  the  nose  narrow ; the  malar  Josms 
fonns  but  a slight  excavation  ; the  ulvular  edge 
of  the  jaws  is  obtusely  arched  in  front;  chin 
rather  prominent ; body  short  of  the  KuropMD 
stature,  broad,  square,  and  robust ; extremities 
short,  but  slender  ; shoulders  high  ; neck 
thick  and  strong,  llair  always  bla»,  and  the 
eye  invariably  black  or  dark  brown.  Hair  of  the 
bead  long  and  lank;  and  there  is  a paucity  of 
beard,  as  well  as  of  hair  over  the  rest  of  the 
bodv. 

There  are  two  great  divisions  of  this  family 
known  to  Europeans,  under  the  name  of  Eastern 
and  Western  Tartarn.  The  first  comprise  chiefly 
the  Manchoos,  sometimes  called  also  Manshurs 
and  Maniurs.  These  are  the  present  lords  of 
China,  of  which  their  parent  country  constitutes 
but  a dependency,  though  a favoured  one. 
Those  that  are  seen  in  China  are  not  always 
easily  distinguished  from  the  Chinese.  They 
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VO  described  v shorter  ond  squatter  than  the  distorted  noses»  pointed  and  prominent  chins, 
Chinese,  and  liaving  a moreangular countenance,  I a low  and  deep  upper  jaw,  lone  teeth  distant 
and  harsher  features.  It  must  be  recollected,  ' from  each  other,  eyelids  stretched  out  from  the 
however,  that  a perfect  similarity  of  dress  and  ' tcmiple  to  the  nose,  eyes  black  and  unsteady,  an 
costume  is  apt  to  mislead  Utc  obsorrer,  and  that  expression  oblique  and  stern,  extremities  bony 
roost  of  the  first  conquerors  many'in^  Chinese  and  nervous,  large  and  muscular  thighs,  but 
women,  the  nominal  .Maneboos  of  China  are  in  short  legs,  with  a stature  equal  to  our  own,  the 
reality,  in  a great  measure,  a mixed  race.  In-  deficiency  in  the  length  of  the  lower  limbs  being 
habiting  a more  genial  climate  and  a better  soil  made  up  in  the  rest  of  the  body.”  The  Catholic 
than  the  Mongols  or  Western  Tartars,  the  Man-  ! missionaries,  who  in  the  reign  of  the  Chinese 
choos  are  a more  civilised  people  than  the  lat-  ’ emperor  Kang>hi  repeatedly  travelled  over  the 
ter.  They  have  for  the  mast  part  habitations,  j country  of  the  Mongols,  and  actually  surveyed  a 
and  some  agriculture,  though  nocks  and  herds  portion  of  it,  confirm  this  description.  * The 
constitute  their  chief  wealth.  The  great  river  Mongols,  by  their  statement,  are  a stout,  squat, 
Amur.or  Saghalien,  and  its  many  branches, which  ' swortny,  and  ill-favoured  people,  with  the  coro- 
obound  in  fish,  passing  through  their  territory,  | mon  Tartar  countenance  expressed  in  its  boldest 
many  exist  os  fishermen.  The  Manchoo  Ian-  j lineaments.  'i*he  language  of  the  Mongols  is 
guage  is  quite  national  and  peculiar;  It  is  poly-  polysyllabic,  and  diflTcrs  wholly  fVom  that  of  the 
syllabic,  full,  and  sonorous.  It  has  the  sort  of , Manchoos,  What  is  remarkable,  and  almost 
copiousness  which  characterises  the  Sanscrit  and  peculiar  to  this  people,  is,  that  the  whole  race 
Arabic,  and  which,  in  a perfect  lani^age,  ought  speak  the  same  language,  from  the  longitude  of 
rather  to  be  called  redundancy.  The  number  of  Tek in  almost  to  the  Caspian,  and  in  some  si- 
words  for  the  horse,  oi,  and  dog,  according  to  tuations  even  into  the  heart  of  Siberia,  and 
age,  sex,  size,  colour,  and  other  qualities  is,  for  westward  within  the  confines  of  Europe.  This 
example,  overwhelming.  The  present  alphabet  arises,  no  doubt,  from  their  being  physically 
of  the  Manchoos  is  syllabic,  written  in  columns  the  same  race,  from  their  over  wandering  and 
from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  page,  like  the  unfixed  babita,  the  frequent  mixture  arising  from 
Chinese,  but,  contrapr  to  the  practice  of  that  cho-  these  habits,  the  practice  of  a universal  hospi- 
raoter,  from  leA  to  right.  It  is  said  to  have  been  tality,  and  their  having  been  repeatedly  united 
invented  only  during  the  present  dynasty,  the  under  the  same  government,  though  never 
Manchoos  having,  previously,  used  the  same  very  permanently.  Something  similv  to  this 
characteras  the  Mongols.  ThcManchoos,  though  may  be  found  am'ong  the  islands  of  the  Indian 
they  have  acted  a considerable,  have  by  no  means  Ocean,  the  languages  of  which  have  a vast  num- 
acted  an  equally  distinguished,  port  on  the  great  ber  of  words  in  common,  a pocific  sea  contti- 
theatre  of  the  world  with  their  neighbours  the  tuting  in  this  case  a common  medium  of  inter- 
MongoLs.  In  the  11th  century,  however,  they  course  and  communication,  like  the  steppes  and 
established  the  great  empire  known  in  the  middle  deserts  of  the  Mongols,  the  pnao  and  the  canoe, 
ages  by  the  name  of  Katay  or  Cathay,  by  uniting  in  fact,  taking  the  place  of  the  horse,  the  ox,  and 
to  their  own  country  the  northern  tudf  of  China,  the  camel.  The  country  of  the  Mongols  is  cold. 
This,  aAer  lasting  117  years,  was  subverted  by  elevated,  and  dry,  few  parts  of  it  being  fit  for 
the  arms  of  Jcngis  Khan  ; but  in  the  year  16S4,  culture,  and  a great  portion  of  it  consisting 
and  at  an  interval  of  more  tiuin  four  centuries,  (he  of  dewerts,  or  “seas  of  sand,**  as  the  Chinese 
Manchoos  again  possessed  themselves  of  China,  express  it,  in  which  there  is  neither  herb  nor 
andhavenowformorcthantwocenturiesgovern-  water.  It  abounds,  however,  in  game  and  wild 
cd  that  empire,  and  probably  with  a skill  and  animals.  For  the  chacc  there  is  the  tiger,  leo- 
wiadom  never  equalled  by  its  native  masters.  pard,  deer,  antelopes,  hares,  and  many  species 
We  come  now  to  the  true  Mongols,  — to  the  of  the  gallinaceous  family.  l*he  camel,  ass, 
race  “whose  rapid  conquests,”  as  Gibbon  ex-  and  even  the  horse,  are  still  found  in  it,  in  their 
presses  it,  “ may  be  compared  with  the  primitive  wild  state ; and  no  dtnihi  the  ox  and  sheep  were 
convulsions  of  nature,  which  have  agitated  and  so  also  before  they  were  appropriated,  auch  a 
altered  the  surface  of  the  globe.”  'Ihey  extend  country  necessarily  mode  the  Mongols  early  a 
westward  from  the  longitude  of  Pekin,  or  about  nation  of  shepherds  and  hunters,  and  chained 
1 160,  to  the  Sea  of  Aral,  a swreep  of  at  least  9000  them  down  as  it  were  to  that  condition, 
miles,  and  with  the  same  physical  form,  the  same  The  Mongols,  w'ith  the  exception  of  a very 
language,  and  no  great  variety  of  manners,  small  number,  live  exclusively  on  animal  food ; 
embrace  the  communities  or  tribes  known  to  us  and  their  clothing  and  dwellings,  or  tents,  are  for 
utMler  the  various  denominations  of  Mongols,  or  the  most  part  of  animal  tegument  or  fibre.  When 
Moghuls,  Kalkas,  Elutha,  Ogurs,  Kokonors,  urged  to  agricultural  employment,  their  answer  is, 
Kami,  and  Kalmucks.  It  is  peculiarly  to  this  “ Herbs  were  made  for  the  beasts  of  the  field,  and 
family  that  the  descriptions  given  by  Euro-  the  be.nsls  of  the  field  for  man.”  (aa/c.  p.  178. ) 
pean  writers  of  “the  Tartars”  is  applicable.  Theirwholc  employment  consists  in  the  tend- 
*They  arc,  in  fact,  the  same  men  os  the  com-  ing  of  cattle,  war,  and  the  chase,  'llieirknowledge 
panions  of  .\tti  la,  Jcngis  Khan,  and  for  the  ofletters  is  of  the  humblest  order,  and  applicable 
most  port  of  those  of  I'iinur,  who,  though  priding  only  to  the  purposes  of  superstition  in  the  hands 
himself  on  being  a Turk,  was  in  reality  a .>Iongol,  of  their  priests.  One  tribe,  the  Igura  or  Ogurs, 
whose  family  had  been  long  settled  in  a Turkish  invented  a meagre  alphabet  of  14  letters,  which, 
country,  and  whose  myriads  were  a mixture  of  improved  and  extended  from  that  of  Tibet,  is  still 
both  races.  Gibbon,  on  the  authority  of  Jor-  in  use.  Of  their  own  history  and  important  roi- 
rutndcs,  describes  the  |>ersonof  Attila,  and  says  grations,  which  civilised  nation.^  have  recorded 
that  it  exhibited  “the  genuine  deformity  of  a for  more  than  2000  years,  they  know  as  little 
modem  Calmuck.”  An  occlesia.stic,  quoted  by  as  rats  or  marmots  do  of  theirs.  Jengis  Khan 
Matthew  Paris,  gives,  in  1243,  a picture  of  the  was  wholly  illiterate,  and  Timur  and  Haber  had 
hlongols  who  were  the  instruments  of  the  con-  a knowOerlge  onlyof 'I'urkish  and  Persian  letters. 

aucsts  of  Jengis  and  his  sons,  which  It  evidently  *fhe  immense  country  of  the  Mongols  maybede- 
rawn  by  an  eye-witness.  “ The  Tartars."  say's  scrib<‘d  asn  vast  nursery  of  soldiers,  consisting  of 
he,  “ have  firm  and  robust  bodies,  lean  and  palid  many  camps,  equipped,  provisioned,  and  ready  to 
rountenances,  high  and  broad  shoulders,  short  and  march  at  a moment's  notice,  without  inconvenl- 
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vncc  or  expense.  'I'he  people  h.*ivc  strcn^plh  uiid 
hardihood  of  l>ody,  and  vigour  and  iiilulligence 
of  mind»  to  avail  themselves  of  tl)ese  ad^*antages; 
and  whenever  a leader  of  genius  capable  of 
uniting  the  tribes  in  a common  adventure  has 
sprung  up  among  them,  they  have  proved  a }>cst 
and  nuisance  to  all  the  civilised  races  of  man- 
kind within  their  reach.  Such  a union  made 
it  necessary  for  the  Chinese  to  build  their 
great  wall  more  than  two  centuries  before  the 
Christian  <era;  occasioned  about  the  same  period 
the  destruction  of  the  G reck  kingdom  of  Uactria ; 
caused  the  settlement  of  the  lluns  within  the 
confines  of  Kuropc,  with  their  acts  of  destruction 
and  rapine  iu  the  finest  parts  of  it,  in  the  4th  and 
5th  centuries ; and  the  conquest  of  Turkestan, 
Persia,  India,  and  China,  achieved  by  Jengis 
Khan,  Timur,  and  their  descendants  in  the  l:^th, 
14th,  and  15th  centuries.  The  Mongolian  family 
is  at  this  day  very  nearly  what  it  was  2G00  years 
■go,  and  in  all  intermediate  times.  Arc  mankind 
likely,  then,  to  be  again  harassed  by  any  of  their 
great  military  ex{>editions?  Such  an  event  is 
very  unlikely  with  any  nation,  the  Chinese  ex- 
cepted ; and  os  far  as  Uic  Kuropean  family 
is  concerned,  the  invention  of  gunpowder  and 
fire-arms,  with  other  improvements  since  the 
15th  century,  have  made  it  oil  but  impossible. 
Asiatics,  indeed,  though  sometimes  obtaining 
temporary  advantages,  have  never  been  a match 
for  the  Kuropeans,  even  when  the  latter  were 
comparatively  weak  and  semibarbarous.  Attila 
was  defeated  in  the  plains  of  Chalons  by  an  in- 
ferior army  of  the  barbarians  of  northern  £u- 
rupe ; and  the  whole  of  his  adventures  were,  aAcr 
ally  but  so  many  iiredatory  inroads  on  a large  scale. 
Jengis  Khan,  his  successor,  effected  only  the  con- 
quest of  the  w eakest  and  rudest  nations  of  Eu- 
rope, the  Uussians,  Poles,  and  Hungarians,  and 
even  their  subjugatiun  was  temporary.  'I'imur 
did  still  loss,  and  the  Bosphorus  was  sufficient 
to  stop  the  progress  of  a conqueror  who  had 
marched  in  triumph  over  5,000  miles  of  Asiatic 
territory.  The  Pranks  defeated  the  Arabs  in  the 
height  of  their  pride  and  power.  A handful  of 
Nonnsns  dispossessed  them  of  Sicily,  and  the 
mountaineers  of  Biscay,  aAcr  a long  struggle, 
finally  expelled  them  from  Spain;  so  that  within 
the  memory  of  history  no  Asiatic  people  has 
formed  any  thing  better  than  a t^porary  esta- 
blishment in  Europe.  Civilised  Europeans  have 
been  conquered  b)  barbarians  of  Uieir  own  family ; 
but  not,  since  the  historic  age,  by  Orientalists, 
i'he  researches  of  modern  philologists,  however, 
make  us  acquainted  with  the  singular  and  ap- 
parently unaccountable  fact,  that  the  languages 
of  India,  the  Manchoos,  and  Mongols,  and  of 
the  Turkish,  Persian,  and  European  families, 
contain  many  words  in  common ; not  so  much 
changed  by  the  peculiar  pronunciation  of  each 
pc*opte  as  nut  to  be  clcaily  identified;  while 
the  Arabic  and  other  languages  of  the  same 
family  do  not  contain  any  such  common  words. 
It  appears  to  us  that  this  may  be  most  rationally 
accounted  for  on  the  supposition  of  an  invasion 
and  settlement  of  'I'ransoxiana,  Persia,  and 
Europe  by  the  Mongols,  in  times  fur  beyond  the 
reach  of  history,  before  the  invention  of  letters, 
when  there  were  neitlicr  Greeks  nor  Uomans  to 
tell  the  story.  How  the  Mongolian  languages 
came  to  possess  many  words  in  coiimion  with 
the  lliiicloo,  seems  obvious  enough.  Ail  the 
Mongolian  nations  at  this  day  receive  their 
religion,  and  the  language  in  which  that  re- 
ligion is  explained,  from  the  I'ibctians;  and  the 
Tibetians,  it  is  admitted,  have  received  tmth  from 
India.  But  w’hnt,  it  may  be  asked,  could  tempt 


the  Monguliuii  lutiuns  to  the  invasion,  coi. quest, 
and  settlement  of  a country  so  rude  nr.d  remote 
as  Europe  in  the  times  we  are  supposing?  'I'he 
answer  is,  the  same  cause  which  produces  con- 
stant international  wars  among  themselves  down 
to  the  present  moment,  — the  restless  military 
habits  engendert'd  by  their  position,  — the  con- 
stitutional animal  courage  of  a race  energetic  and 
eiiterpriiing,  — the  desire  to  find  new  pastures 
fur  horses  nerds  and  docks  which  a well  watered 
and  (then)  thinly  peopled  country  like  Europe 
could  well  supply  ; and  the  victories  of  onetrilK*, 
forcing  the  conquered  to  abandon  their  own  lands 
and  seek  new  establishments.  'I'his  was  in  fact, 
the  cause  which  drove  the  Huns  of  tiie  2d 
century  a.  c.  upon  the  Greek  kingdom,  of 
Bactriu,  and  eventually  brought  that  people  to 
Euro|>c  in  the  3d  and  4th  centuries  after  Christ, 
producing  even  their  permanent  settlement  on 
ita  eastern  confines.  The  conquests  of  Attila; 
^d  of  Jengis  >t  may  be  added,  had  similar  ob- 
jects in  view,  but  toedt  adifierent  direction,  and 
ended  difTerentJy,  owing  to  the  resistance  in 
theirtimesof a comparatively  numerous  wealthy, 
and  civilised  j>eo}>le.  Timur,  with  the  strength 
which  Europe  had  already  attained,  at  the  close 
of  the  14th  century,  only  threatened  toinvade  iu 
Both  he  and  Jengis  invaded  and  overran  all  the 
other  countries  of  the  M'ett  in  the  languages  of 
which  Indian  words  are  to  be  found ; but,  lixc  the 
remote  invaders  to  whom  our  theory  alludes  they 
never  touched  the  Arabian  pcninsuls  noi*  formed 
any  permanent  establishment  in  any  country  in 
which  the  Semitic  class  of  lani^agcs  is  spoken. 

The  native  capacity  of  the  ^longol^an  family 
is  sufficiently  attested;  by  the  production  of  such 
men  os  .-\ttila,  Jengis,  Timur,  Baber,  and  Kub- 
lay  Khan;  as  well  as  in  the  conquest,  the  reten- 
tion fur  more  than  200  years,  and  the  skilful  go- 
vernment during  nearlv  the  same  time,  of  the 
vast  empire  of  China.  It  is  singular,  indeed,  that 
the  most  useful,  if  not  the  greatest  jmblic  work  in 
that  country,  the  grand  canal  of  GOO  miles  in 
length,  was  the  work  of  the  first  MonTOl  emperor, 
who  was  the  undisputed  lord  of  the  whole.  Kub- 
Iny  Khan,  the  grandson  of  Jengis,  though  bom  a 
shepherd,  added  to  the  euter^irise  and  courage 
of  his  own  race  the  learning  and  skill  of  the  cou- 
quered  people. 

Between  the  Altai  range  and  river  Amur  to  the 
$.  and  the  Frozen  Ocean  to  the  N.,  there  exist 
tribes  almost  as  numerous  as  in  any  equal  extent 
of  the  American  continent,  and  far  more  distinct 
in  physical  form.  Many  of  them  are  obviously 
distinct  families:  and  others,  not  so  considerec4 
will,  wc  are  satisfied,  be  found  to  be  such  on  a 
better  acquaintance.  The  whole  are  to  numeroua, 
obscure,  and  unimportant,  that  it  is  difficult,  or 
rather  impossible,  to  classify  tiiem  satisfactorily. 

There  arc  found  near  to,  and  on  the  banks  of 
the  Amur  or  8aghalien,  4 nations,  called  Soloui, 
Kertching,  Daguri.aiid  Natkis  all  of  which  have 
languages  wholtv  different  from  their*immcdiatc 
neighbours  the  hlanchoos,  while  they  differ  also 
amung  themselves.  'I'hcy  are  rude,  dull,  and 
wholly  without  the  knowledge  of  letters;  live 
on  fish  ; and  w ith  them  wc  find  the  dog,  from  ne- 
cessity, first  substituted  for  the  horse  and  the  oz. 

hherbani,  the  grancUon  of  Jengis  Khan,  led  a 
colony  of  Mongols  into  Siberia,  amounting  to 
1 5,000  fanulies  and  his  descendants  reigned  there 
fur  300  years,  or  until  the  Bustinn  ducot^ery  and 
conquest ; so  that  the  iMongols,  nithough  origin- 
ally forcigrwrs,  now  form  a con.siderabm  |x>rtion 
of  the  population  of  Siberia,  either  pure  or  roixc>d 
up  will)  the  native  tribes  of  the  country.  The 
Tutifiooi  arc  said  to  be  allied  to  the  Manebooa. 
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lire  of  middling  stature*  with  fmlurct 
more  distinct  and  more  in  relief  than  Che  Kal* 
muck<  or  Mongols ; well-made,  active,  and 
courageous.  'Hic  Buriatia  it  Is  pretended,  also, 
are  of  the  Mongolian  race ; but  it  is  evident 
fVom  their  phvscical  form  that  this  cannot  be  the 
cose,  notwithstanding  the  existence  of  Mon- 
^lian  words  in  their  language.  According  to 
Pallas,  an  eye-witness,  (hey  ore  short  in  stature ; 
and  so  effbininotc,  that  six  of  them  hardly  equal, 
in  point  of  strength,  a single  Russian.  1 nese 
cannot  be  of  the  same  stock  with  the  |>owerful  and 
intre^iid  people  that,  centuries  ago,  con<]uered 
these  same  Russians.  The  lt-'a<gaut  constitutes 
a small  family,  dwelling  between  the  Ouralian 
mountains  and  the  Old,  of  stature  below  the 
Ktiropean,  with  black  hair,  scanty  beard,  and 
'lartarian  face.  The  OstiaJta  arc  a family  smalt 
and  feeble,  with  hair  of  a light  colour  and  reddish 
tinge.  They  can  count  no  further  than  10,  and 
live  almost  exclusively  on  fl>h.  The  Samoi/edi 
extend  along  theFrosen  Ocean  from  the  40th  to 
the  ll5Ch  di>g.  of  Fv.  long.  The  stature  of  this 
very  distinct  family  is  commonly  from  4 A.  to 
5 fl.,  and  consequently  at  least  a foot  short  of  the 
Kuropean  stanMrd.  Head  disproportionately 
large;  face  flat;  mouth  large;  ears  also  targe,  and 
the  lower  portion  of  the  face  projecting.  The 
Tekouktehis,  Yakaginft,  and  AeWoFs  occupy 
the  extrema  eastern  angle  of  Asia  fronting 
America,  and  are  a coarse- featured,  short  people ; 
without,  however,  the  Hat  noses,  or  pec'uliarly 
small  eyes  of  the  Kamtchatcadales.  They  re- 
semble the  Esquimaux  of  America;  and  speaking 
three  distinct  languages,  are  probably  as  many 
distinct  races.  1 nc  AamleMaicada/fs  arc  a very 
short  race,  with  broad  shoulders,  a large  head 
and  a Hat  elongated  countenance,  thin  lips,  small 
eyes,  and  very  little  hair.  The  Aleutians,  or 
inhabitonts  of  the  Aleutian  islands,  are  a differ- 
ent race  from  these.  'Fhey  arc  swarthy,  short, 
but  stout  and  well-proportioned.  'Fho  people 
occupying  the  great  island  of  Saghalien  at  the 


mouth  of  the  Amur,  and  the  whole  chain  of  the 
Kurile  islands,  from  the  Caja*  of  Kamtchatka, 
to  Jesa  in  Japan,  are  a distinct  race  from  any  of 
those  above  mentioned. 

The  stoutest  and  m<»t  vigorous  of  the  people 
of  this  part  of  Asia,  or  those  found  to  the 
dwell  in  moveable  tents,  like  the  Mongols ; have 
horses  atKl  oxen  ; and  are  not  wanting  in  stature, 
strength,  and  the  mUitai^  virtues.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  inhabitants  or  the  bleak  and  inhospi- 
table regions  towards  and  on  the  shores  of  the 
Polar  Aca  all  exchange  the  horse,  ox,  and 
sheep  for  the  rein-deer  and  dog;  lire  in  ca- 
bins or  caverns  instead  of  moveable  tents ; arc 
small,  weak,  and  pusillanimous:  **  a race,”  as 
Giblmn  expresses  it,  ^ of  deformed  and  diminu- 
tive savages,  who  tremble  at  the  sound  of  arms.” 
Among  all  the  native  races  to  the  N.  of  the 
Altai  motintalna,  letters  arc  wholly  unknown, 
agriculture  is  scarcely  practised ; for  war  on  a 
Ivgc  scale  the  people  have  neither  dis-position, 
capacity,  nor  means;  and,  to  obtain  rood  and 
clothing,  ncarlv  their  whole  time  is  consumed 
in  Ashing  and  the  chase. 

V.  Amount  of  Popt*i.ATtoir. — PotiTicAt  Di- 
visions.— 'fhere  are  no  means  whatever  by  which 
to  form  any  thing  like  a correct  estimate  either 
of  the  extent  or  population  of  the  greater  number 
of  Asiatic  states,  llic  estimatesof  the  population 
of  China  only  vary  from  about  150  to  about  968 
millions  ; and  the  differences  in  the  estimates  of 
the  population  of  other  countries,  though  much 
less  in  absolute  amount,  are  quite  as  great  in 
degree.  There  are  also  great  discrepancies  in  the 
estimates  that  have  been  formed  of  the  ari'a  of  the 
different  states,  originating  portly  in  the  want  of 
correct  measurements,  and  partly  in  the  Huctu- 
aiing  and  ill-dcAned  nature  of  their  boundaries, 
'llie  subjoined  estimate  is  not,  therefore,  put 
forth  as  if  it  were  exempted  fVom  error ; but 
w*e  arc  inclined  to  think  ttiat  it  will  be  found  to 
be  more  nearly  accurate  than  most  of  those  by 
which  it  has  b^n  preceded. 
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VI.  Proceessof  Discovkrv. — The 'geographi- 
cal knowledge  of  Asia  may  l>e  considered  as  cuin- 
mcncing  with  its  western  countries,  and  with 
Greece,  the  cradle  of  our  present  civilisation. 
Judea  and  I’hceiiicia  arc  the  quarters  from 
w'hich  the  earliest  information  comes.  'I’he 
Jews  scarcely  recognised  distinctly  any  object 
more  easterly  than  the  Kuphraies,  empMti- 
cally  termed  by  them  **  the  river;'*  beyond 
which,  at  a vague  and  uncertain  distance,  they 
placed  “ the  ends  of  the  earth."  Tyre  traded 
with  several  cities  on  its  banks,  but  docs  not  seem 
to  have  pushed  her  intercourse  further;  though 
Dr.  Vincent  reasonably  conjectures,  that  the 
cltestK  of  rich  apparel,  carefully  bound  with  cords, 
brought  by  this  channel,  were  from  countries 
much  more  rctnule.  A great  tralllc  is  mentioned 
with  Dedan,  a city  of  Arabia,  which,  from  its 
many  isles,  and  its  merchandise  of  precious 
cloths,  must  have  been  in  the  vicinity  of  Ormus, 
and  have  drawn  these  commodities  from  livdia. 
They  were  transported,  by  large  caravans,  across 
Arabia  to  Ldom  or  Idumea,  which  was  greatly 
enriched  by  this  traffic.  From  the  south  of 
Arabia,  Sheba,  or  Sabea,  sent  caravaiu  laden 
with  gold  aiul  incense,  both  probably  obtained 
from  the  opposite  coasts  of  Africa. 

Hie  knowledge  of  the  Greeks,  in  the  nearly 
cotcinjxirary  age  of  Homer,  w*as  far  more  limited, 
lie  seems  to  have  had  no  distinct  knowledge  of 
any  country  east  of  Asia  Minor.  Colchos,  on 
the  Kuxine,  being  supposed  to  contain  the 
chariot  of  the  sun,  must  have  been  view  ed  as  the 
eastern  extremity  of  the  earth  : the  voyage 
thitiier  by  Jason,  in  the  ship  Argo,  was  regarded 
as  an  almost  superhuman  achievement,  'live 
name  Asia  was  then  applied  only  to  a )>art  of  the 
coast  of  Caria,  w hence  it  was  exteitded  to  the 
peninsula,  and  ultimately  to  the  whole  continent ; ; 
after  which  the  other  was  named  the  Lesser  I 
Asia.* 

'fhe  triumphant  contest  of  Greece  witli  Per-  , 
sia  excited  deep  interest,  and  generated  plans  of 
conquest,  which  rendered  every  information 
respecting  that  empire  acceptable.  'Phe  most 
valuable  contributor  was  Herodotus,  who,  during 
a residence  at  Babylon,  collected  materials  for  a 
description  of  the  satrapies  into  which  it  was  di-  j 
s ided.  'Pothe  north  it  extended  over  a part  of  I 
the  ('aucasian  provinces,  enabling  the  writer  to  | 
delineate  tolerably  the  extent  and  boundaries  of  | 
the  Caspian.  Margiana  and  Bactria  probably  | 
reached  to  the  Oxut,  beyond  which  wandered  the  I 
Scythian  tribe  named  Massagetar.  India  was  ' 
the  roost  easterly  satrapy ; but  being  described 
as  containing  no  great  river  except  the  Indus, 
and  bounded  by  an  immense  desert,  it  evidently 
contained  only  the  wcstorii  provinces,  while  the 
(langctic  and  southern  countries  were  entirely 
unknown.  Herodotus  gives  a somewhat  rude 
de^ription  of  the  inhabitants,  suggested  probably 
by  the  bordering  mountaineer  tribes.  The  fact 
of  its  affording  a revenue  four  times  that  of 
Egypt,  shows  clearly  that  it  was  already  opulent 
and  improved.  Darius  is  said  to  have  employed 
Scylax,  the  Caryandrian,  to  descend  the  Indus,  sail 
along  the  southern  coast,  and  come  up  the  Bed 
Sea  ; a voyage  accomplished  in  two  years,  t 

'Phe  next  great  source  of  information  to  the 
Greeks  was  the  expedition  of  Alexander.  It 
did  not,  indeed,  extend  much  beyond  the  al- 
ready  known  limits  of  the  I’crsian  empire  ; but 
the  countries,  before  known  only  by  vague  report, 
were  then  carefully  examined  and  described. 
Under  hi8dir«M:tion  two  engineers,  Diognetus  and 
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Baeton,  made  surveys  of  each  march,  which  were 
published  by  the  latter,  but  are  unfortunately 
lost.  'Po  the  north,  Alexander  pushed  beyond 
the  Jaxartes,  but  without  being  able  to  bring 
under  subjection  the  rude  tribes  who  tenanted 
those  regions.  On  the  side  of  India,  he  learned 
the  existence  of  the  Ganges  and  the  fine  coun- 
tries on  its  banks,  to  which  he  eagerly  sought  to 
enelrate;  but  themutiny  of  bistroops compelled 
im  to  stop  at  the  Hypbasis.  The  Greeks  had 
then  an  opportunity  of  observing  some  of  the  j>ecu- 
liarities  or  the  Indian  people ; their  division  into 
castes  ; their  fantastical  religious  austcritiea  ; 
and  the  merit  attached  to  suicide,  .\lexander  de- 
scended the  Indus  to  its  mouth,  and  sent  thence  a 
tieet  under  Nearchus'*  ho  traced  the  coast  of  Asia 
as  far  as  the  Persian  Gulnh,  which  he  ascended, 
and  joined  his  master  at  Babylon.  This  voyage, 
now  so  easy,  w as  then  considered  a most  |>eriloua 
achievement,  atnl  the  party  arrived  in  a state  of 
distress  and  exhaustion.  .Alexander  himself,  in 
returning  through  the  maritime  provinces,  be- 
came aware  of  their  extremely  desolate  charac* 
ter,  through  which,  indeed,  his  army  was  in  danger 
of  perishing. 

On  the  partition  of  Alexander's  empire, 
Selcucus  obtained  Syria,  with  as  much  of  the 
countries  to  the  eastward  as  his  arms  could  hold 
in  subjection.  He  is  said  to  have  attempted 
•the  conquest  of  India;  but  there  is  no  dia- 
linct  account  how  far  he  penetrated ; proba- 
, bly  it  was  not  beyond  Alexander's  limit.  He 
sent  how  ever  an  embassy,  under  Megastbenes,  to 
Palibothraf  Patalipuira)  on  the  Ganges,  capital 
of  one  of  the  uiost  powerful  kingdoms  ever 
formed  in  India;  and  through  this  channel  a good 
deal  of  additional  infivnnation  was  obtained.  He 
also  employed  his  admiral,  Patroclus,  in  an  at- 
tempt to  circumnavigate  Asia ; and  rumour  even 
rcprefcnts  him  as  having  accomplished  this  va.vt 
circuit,  and  entered  from  the  northern  ocean 
into  the  Caspian ; but  the  manifestly  fabulous 
character  of  tliis  re|>ort  makes  it  impossible  to 
conjecture  how  far  he  really  penetrated. 

All  the  materials  thus  collected  were  at  the 
disposal  of  Eratosthenes,  the  learned  librarian  of 
Alexandria ; and  w ere  employed  by  him  in 
forming,  on  the  astronomical  principles  of  lliii- 
parchus,  the  first  systematic  delineation  of  the 
globe.  It  is  however,  as  to  Asia,  extremely  im- 
perfect. The  Ganges  is  made  to  fall  into  the 
eastern  ocean,  represented  as  boundiM  the 
habitable  earth.  'i'he  Cape  of  the  Coliaci 
(Comorin)  is  made  at  once  the  most  southerly 
and  most  castcrW  point  of  Asia.  About  ten 
degrees  north  of  the  Ganges,  and  a very  little 
cast,  is  placed,  in  the  same  ocean,  the  city  of 
'I'hiiur,  often  alluded  to  as  the  extremity  on 
that  side  of  the  habitable  world  : this  appears 
the  first  very  imperfect  rumour,  which  reached 
the  western  nations  of  the  Chinese  empire.  Not 
far  from  Thinw,  the  coast  turned  westward, 
stretching  along  the  great  northern  ocean,  which 
bounds  both  Europe  and  Asia,  but  at  so  low 
a latitude  that  the  Caspian  was  considered  to  be 
a gulph  connected  with  it  by  a narrow  strait. 
This  was  a retrograde  step  even  from  Herodotus, 
who  had  described  it  justly  as  an  inland  sea. 
.Asia,  thus  wanting  'libet,  China,  the  greater 
part  of  Tartary,  and  all  Siberia,  )>ossessed  little 
above  a third  part  of  its  real  dimensions.  | 

The  Uomans  did  not,  hv  their  conquests 
obtain  any  accession  to  the  knowledge  of  A»ia. 
Before  they  reached  Persia,  that  country  had 
been  occupied  by  the  Parthians,  a brave 
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ttonhtfrn  people,  the  attempts  to  subdue  whom 
were  not  only  fruitless  but  most  disastrous.  But 
the  boundless  wcidth  accumulated  in  the  imperial 
capital,  from  the  spoils  of  conquered  nations 
broueht  all  sorts  of  commodities,  however  distant 
the  place  of  their  production,  ami  however  high 
their  price,  to  its  markets.  'I'hc  Herica  vettis 
(silk),  then  first  introduced,  became  for  some 
time  quite  the  rage,  and  was  readily  paid  for 
at  its  weight  in  gold.  The  fragrant  raalabo- 
thrum  (betel,  or  tea),  and  the  ornamented 
vessels,  named  murrhina  (probably  porcelain), 
brought  also  vast  prices.  The  merchants  of 
Alexandria  and  Byxantium  were  thus  impelled, 
not  only  to  embark  large  capitals,  but  to  brave 
hardship  and  danger  in  reaching  the  remote 
extremities  of  the  continent,  where  these  com- 
modities were  produced. 

Of  the  maritime  route,  Arrian,  a merchant  of 
Alexandria,  has  given  a detailed  and  coirect 
account,  supposed  to  be  written  in  the  first 
century,  fie  describes  it  as  extending  along 
Persia,  Arabia,  and  India,  as  far  as  Nelisuram 
tNelkunda),  on  the  coast  of  Malabar.  'I'he 
tireek  navigators  ha<l  not  then  proceeded  farther 
east,  but  found  in  that  )>ort  supplies  of  the  im- 
portant articles  of  silk  and  malabatlirum.  TJiis 
trade  was  carried  on  by  ships  that  steered  directly 
across  the  Indian  Ocean  from  the  Straits  of  BatA 
el- Mandeb,  by  the  route  first  discovered  by  Hip- 
palus.  Of  the  more  easterly  coasts,  Arrian  gives 
only  hearsay  accounts  becoming  gradually  fainter 
and  more  rabulous.  But  he  distinctly  indicates 
Masulipatam  and  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges, 
with  the  exquisitely  fine  cottons  there  fabricated. 
Even  beyond  this  limit,  he  mentions  C'hryse  or 
the  golden  isle  (Sumatra  or  Borneo).  Thins 
is  noticed,  but  in  a manner  still  more  confused 
than  by  Kratostbeues.  But  he  givcA  a curious 
account  of  the  collection  of  the  leaves  of  mala- 
bathruni  by  a people,  the  fonn  of  whose  visage 
Shows  them  to  be  Tartars  or  Chinese,  and  of  the 
manner  in  which  they  were  picked,  dried,  and 
curled.  Vossius, Vincent,  and  most  other  writers, 
conceive  this  to  be  the  betel.  Mr.  Murray,how. 
ever,  has  lately  endeavoured  to  show,  that  this  but, 
being  only  used  fur  amppingthe  areca  nut,  must 
for  that  purpose  be  used  fresh,  and  would  be  des- 
troyed by  tne  above  processes ; that  it  cannot 
consequently  be,  and  is  not,  an  object  of  trade, 
tbough  thearecais;  and  that  the  malabathrum 
ollud^  to  was,  therefore,  most  probably  tea.  The 
ancient  accounts  however,  give  no  distinct  inti- 
mation how  the  article  was  used,  nor  any  reason 
to  think,  supposing  it  to  be  tea,  that  (t  was  by 
^^irinking  the  infusion,  but  rather,  in  some  form, 
os  an  object  of  scent.* 

Abouta  centurv' after,  Ptolemy  published  his 
elsboraie  system  of  geography, whreb  shows  a very 
remarkable  exteiuion  of  knowledge  In  regard  to 
Asia.  He  delineates,  though  rudely,  a very  large 
extent  of  coast  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges  to 
Cattignra,  on  the  coast  of  the  Siiia; ; chiefly  from 
a pretty  detailed  route  of  his  predecessor  Ma- 
riiius,  partly  furnished  by  Alexander,  a ma- 
riner, who,  from  his  name,  w*as  probably  a 
Greek.  His  statement  that  It  reached  l,3(X) 
miles  S.  K.,  and  then  about  as  much  N. 
could  only  consist  with  a voyage  from  the  head  of 
the  Bay  or  Bengal  to  China.  Sada,  the  point  where 
he  turned  north,  must  be  at  or  near  Singapore. 
Thence  be  described  a coasting  voyage  or  350 
miles,  when  he  crossed  “ the  sea,”  (evimintly  the 
broad  mouth  of  the  Gulph  of  Siam,)and  reached 
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what  be  tenns  the  Golden  Chersonese,  a name 
very  naturally  suggested  by  the  rich  mines  on 
the  opposite  coast  of  Borneo.  'I'hcnce  he  had 
twenty  days'  coasting  sail  (along  ('ochin  China 
and  'Jonquin) ; finally,  a course,  partly  south,  but 
more  east,  to  Caitigara,  which  must  Uius 
have  been  on  the  southern  coast  of  Chtnr.  and 
from  its  name  probably  Canton.  IHolemy,  how* 
ever,  though  he  professedly  made  this  the  basis 
of  his  delineation,  evidently  adopted,  and  un- 
skilfully combined  with  it,  information  from 
other  quarters.  In  his  tables,  the  Golden  Cher- 
sonese, from  its  vast  extension  southward,  and 
containing  the  names  Malayo  colon  and  coast  of 
the  Pirates,  very  clearly  designates  Malacca, 
conjoined  probably  with  Sumatra,  which  is  not 
separately  mentioned.  The  extreme  point  of 
Cattigara.  too,  is  placed  on  ncoast,  stretching,  not 
cast,  as  Alexander  had  described,  but  due  south, 
with  a view  probably  to  harmonise  with  the 
strange  theory,  according  to  which  the  coasts  of 
Africa  and  Asia  formed  a vast  circuit,  and  met, 
enclosing  the  whole  Indian  Ocean,  t 

The  same  geographer  describes  a cara- 
van route,  form^  through  Asia  by  the  mer- 
chants of  Byzantium.  Proceeding  due  east, 
through  Asia  Minor  and  Persia,  thi^  made 
some  circuits  in  order  to  include  Iiyrcania 
(Astrabod),  Aria  (Herat),  and  Margiana(Kho- 
rassan):  they  then  reached  Bactra  (Baikh). 
which  seems  to  have  been  the  main  centre  of 
the  inland  trade  of  the  continent.  The  route, 
which  had  hitherto  been  through  immense  and 
level  plains,  led  then  over  those  lofry  mountain 
ranges  that  lie  to  the  north  of  India.  Afrer  a 
laborious  ascent,  they  reached  a station  called 
the  Stone  Tower,  where  the  merchants,  destined 
for  the  remotest  extremities  of  Asia  united  for 
mutual  aid  and  defence : thence,  a route  of 
seven  months,  chequered  by  many  perils  and 
vicissitudes,  brought  them  to  Sera,  the  capital 
of  Serica.  That  this  country  is  China  is  now  so 
generally  admitted,  that  we  need  scarcely  notice 
the  theories  which  assign  to  it  a lesii  distant 
position,  especially  that  of  Gossclin,  w ho,  in  pro- 
found ignorance  of  the  localities,  would  make 
it  Serinagur,  in  the  north  of  India.  The  produce 
of  silk,  the  character  of  the  people,  industrious, 
mild,  pacific,  timid,  and  shunning  the  intercourse 
of  foreigners,  all  combine  to  exclude  any  other 
supposition.  It  is  remarkable  that  northern 
China,  reached  by  ihis  route,  is  called  Serica, 
while  its  southern  coast  is  named  that  of  the  Sin« 
It  is,  in  fact,  uncertain,  whether  the  two  were 
then  under  one  government ; at  all  events,  the 
names  Ai'crc  probably  those  used  by  the  neigh- 
bouring nations,  a-s  at  prese'nt,  the  term  China, 
the  same  with  Tsiim  or  Sina,  is  received  by  us 
from  the  people  of  the  oriental  archipidago. 
Ptolemy's  knowledge  did  not  reach  to  the  eastern 
ocean;  and,  unlike  Krotosthenes  he  did  not  as- 
sume its  existence,  but  bounded  Asia  on  that 
side,  os  well  as  on  the  north,  by  a vast  expanse  of 
“ unknown  land.”* 

This  communication,  opened  by  Rome  du- 
ring her  highest  prosperity,  was  gradually  lost 
amid  the  distractions  and  weakness  of  the  empire, 
and  when  all  the  intermediate  countries  were 
occupied  by  the  hostile  Saracen  power.  .Stephen 
of  Byzantium,  and  the  Giographer  of  linvenna, 
about  the  eighth  century,  show  only  the  most 
imperfect  knowledge  of  the  countries  beyond 
Bactriana,  including  them  under  the  vague  term 
of  India-Serica. 
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A new  people  now  arose,  who,  impelled  by 
ambition  and  relimous  seal,  explored  and  civilised 
a great  portion  o7  the  world.  The  Arabs,  under 
the  impulse  given  by  Mohammed,  rushed  from 
their  deserts,  and  cronquered  an  empire  moreciten- 
five  than  that  of  Rome.  They  penetrated  even 
into  Scythia,  which  had  remained  impervious 
both  to  the  Persians  and  (Greeks;  and  established 
flourishing  kingdoms  on  the  banks  of  the  Oxus 
and  the  Jaxartes.  During  the  enlightened  eera 
of  the  caliphs,  ])articular  attention  was  paid  to 
geographical  knovi  ledge.  A number  of  leading 
positions  were  determined  by  astronomical  ob- 
servation, n process  to  which  the  Circeks  had 
been  almost  strangers  : India  was  well  known  to 
them,  and  ere  long  became  subject  toMohamme- 
dati  {rrlnces.  (’htnawas  never  even  approached 
by  conquest,  but  commerce  conveyed  some  pretty 
accurate  ideas  respecting  that  country;  indeed.  In 
the  9th  century,  two  Arab  merchants,  Wohab 
and  .\biisaid,  visited  it,  and  published  an  account, 
in  some  respects  very  accurate,  and  accordant 
with  modern  observation,  lliey  mention  its 
great  fertility  and  iwpulousness ; the  production 
and  general  use  of  rice,  silk,  tea,  and  porcelain  ; 
the  rigid  watchfulness  of  the  police  ; the  general 
diffusion  of  reading,  and  the  preference  of  written 
over  spoken  language.  It  is  remarkable  that 
Abulfedn  and  Edn>J,  the  most  eminent  of 
the  Arabian  geographers,  appear  ignorant  of 
this  work,  and  their  account  is  meagre  and  de- 
fective. On  the  north,  some  imperfect  notices 
were  received  of  Siberia  ana  the  Arctic 
Ocean.  This  region  excited  intense  interest  from 
its  being  supposed  to  contain  the  castle  of  two 
enormous  giants  and  Magog,  the  search 

.'ifter  which  impellctl  the  caliphs,  to  cx|)etlitions 
of  discovery.  After  several  fruitless  efforts 
one  wos  dispatched,  with  .«.trict  orders  not  to 
return  witliout  having  discovered  this  castle. 
Under  this  impulse  they  marched  towards  the 
Altai,  and  returned  with  a truly  formidable  de- 
scription of  the  fortress,  as  surrounded  by  walls  of 
iron,  and  w'itha  gate  fifty  cubits  high.  'J'hisreport 
was  implicitly  received,  and  the  castle  appears 
conspicuous  in  all  the  maps  of  the  middle  ages.  * 

Europe  mean  time  was  buried  in  the  deepest 
ignorance  as  to  all  that  related  to  the  eastern 
world  Attention,  however,  was  at  last  power- 
fully attracted  to  it  by  the  cru5.idcs.  .Some  direct 
accounts  were  received,  and  lights  wore  sought  In 
Ptolemy  and  other  ancients : the  result  was  a very 
confused  mass  of  notions,  which  are  curiously  ex- 
hibited by  Sanudo,  in  the  map  prefixed  to  his  nar- 
rative of  these  expeditions,  entitled,  Gt’$ta  Dfi  per 
Francoi.  The  world  is  tlierc  represented  as  a 
great  circular  plain,  in  the  centre  of  which  stands 
Jerusalem.  J^ra  is  borrowed  from  Ptolemy; 
but  India  is  placed  partly  beyond  it,  and,  under 
the  titles  of  Major,  Minor,  and  Interior,  is  scat- 
tered through  different  and  distant  parts  of  Asia. 
I'hc  Indus,  in  the  text,  is  made  the  boundary  of 
that  continent.  To  the  north,  Albania  and 
Georgia  stretch  almost  to  the  sea  of  darkness, 
an<l  in  the  same  quarter  appears  the  castle  of 
Gog  and  Magog. 

Attention  was  ab<''it  the  same  time  forci- 
bly drawn  to  another  .Asiatic  region.  'Phe  Mon- 
gol chief  Jengis,  and  his  descendants,  Mablish- 
cd  an  empire  of  immciisc  extent,  comprising 
on  one  siae  ('hina,  and  on  the  other  Kussia, 
which  w as  Jong  held  under  Tartar  sway.  ITience 
they  marched  through  Poland  into  Hungary  and 
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Silesia  The  Duke  of  that  country,  haviiig 
ventured  to  encounter  them,  was  defeated  ana 
slain.  Circumstances  deterred  them  from  pro- 
ceeding farther  ; but  their  numbers,  feroci^, 
and  conquests,  struck  Europe  with  terror,  in 
hopes  oi  averting  future  invasior,  it  waa  de- 
termined to  send  embassies  from  the  Pope,  as 
the  chief  of  Christendom  ; and  two  monks,  Car- 
pini  and  Rubruquis,  were  successively  employed. 
Iliey  travelled  by  long  ioumeys,  of  many  months, 
over  the  vast  plains  or  Tartary  to  Karmkarum, 
a rude  capital,  situated  far  east  in  that  rqj^n. 
They  were  tolerably  well  received,  as  orient^ 
courts  are  fond  of  the  attention  and  homage 
which  missions  imply  ; but  the  threatened  inva- 
sion was  prevented  by  quite  different  causes. 
Being  probably  the  first  wno  hod  penetrated  into 
those  remote  regions,  they  communicated  new 
ideas  respecting  their  vast  extent,  and  the  coun- 
tries situated  iMth  at  their  eastern  and  northern 
extremities,  t 

About  the  same  time  that  this  intercourse 
with  the  eavt  was  opened,  and  partly  in  con- 
sequence of  it.  the  spirit  of  industry  and  com- 
merce revived  among  the  maritime  cities  of 
Italy.  Venice  and  Genoa  had  established  facto- 
ries and  carried  on  trade,  not  only  over  alt  the 
I.«vani,  but  on  the  coast  of  the  Black  Sea. 
From  this  lavt  quarter,  two  Venetian  nobles  of 
great  enterprise,  of  the  name  of  Polo,  undertot^ 
to  visit  the  court  of  a Tartar  prince,  descendod 
from  Jengis,  w ith  a view  todispose  of  scune  valua- 
ble commodities.  Various  vicissitudes  led  them 
on  to  Bokhara ; and  they  were  there  induced  to 
nccomiwny  a mi.s.sion  to  C'ambalu,  the  court  of 
Kitblay,  named  the  Great  Khan,  who  inherited 
the  most  valuable  of  Jengis's  conquests  in  China 
and  the  neighbouring  countries.  Having  re- 
turned toV'enice,  they  again  set  out  for  the  East, 
taking  with  them  Marco,  one  of  their  sons,  to 
w hom  we  arc  indebted  for  a most  interesting  ac- 
count of  his  and  their  travels.  On  their  outward 
journey,  they  po-xsed  through  Baikh,  Kathgu*, 
Kholun,Tan^t,  and  other  countries  in  that  great 
table-land  of  Middle  Asia,  which  we  name  Little 
Uucharia,  and  respecting  which  we  have  little 
belter  information  than  Marco  communicated. 

Cathay,  as  northern  China  was  then  called, 
with  ('ainbalu,  its  capital,  the  modern  Pekin, 
completely  dazxled  the  travellers.  'Fhe  walls 
forming  a square,  each  side  of  which  measured 
six  miles — the  lofty  ornamented  gates  — the 
spacious  streets  — the  immense  palace,  with 
its  painted  halls  — the  beautifully  ornamented 
gardens  — the  pomp  of  the  imperial  festivals 
— all  these  objects,  nearly  on  the  same  scale 
as  now,  far  surpassed  any  magnificence  of  which 
Europe  could  then  boast  Being  well  received, 
and  even  officially  employed,  Marco  madean 
extensive  tour  through  the  western  provinces, 
visiting  part  of  Tibet,  and  obtaining  informa- 
tion resp^ing  Mien  ( Ava).  This  was  followed 
by  a more  interesting  Journey  into  Mangi,  or 
.^tithcm  China,  whicn  not  long  before  had 
formed  a separate  kingdom,  but  happened  then, 
as  now,  to  bo  subject  to  a pow*er  resident  in  the 
north.  He  describe.s  it  justly  as  more  fruitAil 
and  populous  than  the  region  first  visited.  Its 
capital,  Qiiinsai,  or  the  Celestial  City,  Is  painted 
quite  in  magic  colours  ; its  edifices,  csnals,  or- 
namented bridges,  spacious  lake,  and  the  palaces 
which  embellished  its  shores.  He  indulges  here 
in  some  exaggeration  ; yet  HangtehooToo  (os 
the  place  is  now  named,  lliou^  it  has  long 
ceased  to  be  a scat  of  empire.)  is  described  os 
nearly  as  large  os  London,  and  surrounded  by 
delightful  environs. 
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Marco  hoard  al»o  of  Xi^iangti,  or  Japan,  as  a 
rich  insular  empire,  which  the  Groat  Khan  hod 
made  a vain  attempt  to  subdue.  Returning  by 
aeau  the  travellers  touched  at  Tsiompa  uud  Su- 
matra. They  spent  »umc  time  successively  in 
Ceylon,  ('nromnndel,  and  Malabar,  and  Marco 
gives  a not  uiifaithfu]  account  of  Indian  manners 
und  superstitions.  Then  s.^iling  up  the  Persian 
Gulph,  they  proceeded  fVom  Ormua  to'lVebisond, 
whence  they  returned  to  Venice,  m years  sHer 
their  departure.  No  travellers  ever  |»crhaps  car- 
ried home  so  * mass  of  important  infonn- 
ation  ; but  the  narrative,  being  tinctured  with  the 
raarrcllous  and  resting  on  Marco's  sole  authority, 
became  ei)>osed  to  much  of  tliat  scepticism 
u'ith  which  (he  hrst  travellers  into  new  regions 
arc  often  unjustly  assailed. 

The  great  discoveries  thus  made  were  not 
however  neglected.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  Junn  dc  Monte  Corvino,  a 
Minorite  friar,  undertook  a religious  mission 
into  the  east.  lie  pcnctratctl  to  ('amlmlu,  where 
he  was  allowed  to  reside  for  a number  of  years, 
and  mode  many  converts;  the  city  was  e%cn 
erected  into  a see,  of  which  he  was  nuincd  arch- 
bishop. About  (he  same  time  Pegolctti,  an 
Italian  mcrcluant,  (raced  the  caravan  route 
through  Asia  os  far  as  Cainbalu,  and  published 
his  itinerary. t Another  Minorite  friar,  Oderic 
of  Portcnaii,  narrated  a voyage  made  to  India, 
the  oriental  archipelago,  and  China,  returning  by- 
way of  'Pibet.  He  describes  some  Chinese 
peculiarities,  which  could  not  seemingly  have 
been  copied  from  former  writers;  such  as  the 
pride  taken  by  the  female  grandees  in  long  nails 
and  little  feet;  and  the  u>e  of  birds  in  n>»hing. 
He  mentions,  indeed,  a country  of  pigmies,  with 
other  wonders  which  Itavo  somewhat  .shaken  his 
credit.  These,  however,  beitig  rclatetl  only  upon 
he.-irsay,  indicate  creduiiiy  ruther  tluii  bad  faith. 
’Ihis  cannot  be  Mttd  ot  our  countryman.  Sir 
John  .Mnndcville,  whose  relations  for  some  time  : 
drew  a much  greater  attention  ; his  statements 
are  mostly  tMjrruwcd,  aud  exaggerated,  from 
Oderic,  aud  by  pretending  to  have  visited  the 
plginie.s,  and  seen  other  miirvels,  which  (he  other 
Rt.ired  only  on  report,  he  proves  his  work  to  be  a 
complete  forgerv.  J 

In  the  ena  of  this  century,  the  conquests  and 
widely  extended  empire  of  Timur,  with  his  vic- 
tory over  l?aj.-i7cl  the  Turkish  sultan,  resounded 
throughout  .Asia,  and  in  some  degree  through 
Kuft>|H!.  Henry  III.  of  ('astile  sent  tw-o  suc- 
cessive embassies  to  the  court  of  the  Tartar  con- 
queror, the  loat  In  HO.T,  under  CI.-rvijo,  who 
spent  some  weeks  at  Samurcand,  and  though 
he  h.is  not  added  much  to  geographical  krmw- 
ledge,  he  gave  an  interesting  account  of  the 
court  and  policy  of  that  monarch.  N 

By  these  diaerent  means,  a light,  though 
somewhat  dim,  wax  thrown  upon  the  farthest 
extremities  of  Asia;  but  it  did  not  much  avail 
the  Italian  rcpublic.s,  who  were  unable  to  rco^'h 
its  southern  shores  by  sea.  while  the  land-route 
was  too  arduous  and  perilous  to  be  much  fre- 
quented. The  periotl,  however,  was  now  at  hand, 
when  the  furthe.st  extremities  of  Asia  were  to  be 
the  scene  of  Kuropean  enteqirise  and  adventure. 
In  1497,  Vasco  de  Gama  doubled  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  und  reached  the  shores  of  India 
At  Calicut.  In  the  .short  space  of  twenty  years 

* if!'  N«mtUcln  Rareuec.ion.,  ii.  rapirJ  ev  ir«tul«kd  b)  almoW 
• »«>  rn'livtion  { wuh  note,  !>,  W«r"V  ■,  I'n.  JSIS. 
t tr»ritlme  aril  inUnrt  !'«!.  ('<eUm.  I.  310— 31 V 
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the  Portuguese,  by  a .siiccessiun  of  victorious 
armaments,  established  furts  and  settlements  in 
Hindustan,  the  Malayan  peninsula,  and  most  of 
the  islands  of  the  archipelago  and  even  at- 
tempted them  in  Chinn.  Although  this  career 
could  nut  be  said  to  be  one  of  discovery,  almost 
all  these  countries  being  to  a certain  degree 
known,  the  hitherto  doubtful  accounts  were 
authenticated,  and  they  were  surveyed  with  mqch 
greater  precision.  In  the  seventeenth  century,  a 
body  of  French  missionaries,  eminent  for  matne- 
matical  and  astronomical  knowledge,  obtained 
permission  to  rcKidu  in  Pekin,  and  w'cre  even 
employed  in  making  a survey  of  China  and  the 
adjacent  countrieR.  The  materials  thus  collected 
were  transmitted  to  France,  and  arranged  by 
DWnvillc.  Through  the  like  agency,  a less 
l>crfect  knowledge  w as  obUiincd  of  Japan,  f 

Hut  though  the  south  of  Asia,  including  its 
finest  regions,had  thus  become  completeK  known, 
there  remained  north  of  (he  Altai  Mountains 
nearly  a third  part  of  the  continent  to  which  nei- 
ther conquerors  nor  merchants  had  yet  pene- 
trated. Its  discovery  was  ri>served  for  Russia. 
After  groaning  for  aifcs  beneath  the  Tartar 
yoke,  she  emancipateo  herself,  in  tJie  fifteenth 
century,  under  Joan  A'assilicvitch,  and  has  ever 
since  continued  an  active  and  increasing  power. 
About  the  end  of  that  century,  having  conquered 
the  Cossnes,  ^hc  hod  the  address  to  engage  that 
active  and  hardy  race  to  explore  and  conquer  for 
her  the  v ast  region  of  .Siberia.  They  proceeded 
step  by  -Stop,  till,  in  1639,  fifty  years  after  the 
cunmicnccmcnt  of  the  nndcrtalui^,  Dimitrci 
Kopiluf  arrived  at  the  Gulph  or  Ochotsk.  a 
branch  of  the  eastern  ocean.  Another  division 
ninrchi'd  south-east  upon  the  Amour,  but  there, 
having  encountered  the  Chinese,  wore  obliged 
to  fall  back.  'l‘his  progress,  being  along  the 
southern  j>art  of  (he  territory,  did  not  bring  them 
in  contact  with  the  coast  forming  the  frozen 
boundary  of  the  continent,  w hich  the  English 
and  Dutch  were,  in  the  meantime,  exerting  ihem- 
.si'lves  to  traverse  ns  the  nearest  nmte  to  China. 
Middleton,  Hureiitz,  ^Hudson,  and  other  navi- 
gators,  cngngtHl  in  thi.s  attempt ; but  none  of 
them  reached  beyond  the  Gulph  of  Obi,  a 
I little  cast  of  Nova  Zcmbla.  About  1640, 
however,  the  Cossacs  sent  expeditions  dow  n the 
rivers  I.eiia,  Indigirka,  Alaska,  and  Kolima, 
tracing  their  mouths,  ami  the  coasts  between 
them.  In  1646  they  Tcachc<i  the  extreme  north- 
east peninsula  of  Asia,  inhabited  by  the  Tchutchi ; 
•in  1648  Dcschnew  ami  another  chief  undertook 
to  soil  round  it,  ami  (hough  the  accounts  are  im 
perfect,  seem  to  have  accomplished  their  object, 
rewards  the  end  of  the  century.  Hchring  discover- 
ed the  most  easterly  cape  of  Akia ; he  ax»d  Tchlri- 
kuff  afterwards  rondo  voyages  to.America.  Cook, 
in  his  thiid  voyage,  sailed  tbmuf^  these  straits, 
and  Bp))cared  lo  asceriain  the  di^iinction  of  the 
two  continents-  It  w.*is  still  pt.si\ibte,  however, 
that  their  coasts,  by  a vast  circuit,  might  join 
each  oUier;  but  thi.s  idea  has  been  completely 
removed  by  (lie  vttyages  of  \\'rangcl  on  one 
coast,  and  of  Hceehey,  l)i'a-sc,  .lud  Simpson  on  the 
other.  We  may  observe  a!st»  that  Cook,  Pe- 
rouse,  and  I’roughton  did  much  to  explore  the 
eastern  boundary  of  Asiatic  Russia,  and  its  con- 
nection with  the  large  ihluiid  of  Jesso,  with 
Ja|)an,  and  China.** 

The  entire  coast  of  Asia  has  thus  boon 
explored,  and  in  a great  measure  possessed,  by 
F^uropean.s.  Hut  the  interior,  never  well  de- 
scribed, and  having  ceased  to  be  regarded  in  a 
commercial  point  of  view,  has  continued  com- 
)>aralively  unknown.  The  great  range  of  the 
U 4 
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Himmalah,  better  described  by  Ptolemy  than 
in  many  modem  maps,  has,  however,  been 
carefully  surve^’ed,  and  its  astonishing  height 
ascertained.  '1  he  expeditions  of  Turner  and 
Moorcroft  into  Tibet,  KIphinstone  into  Caubul, 
and  Humes  into  liokhara,  greatlv  extended  our 
knowledge  of  these  regions.*  The  embassies 
from  Russia  to  China  crossed  Mongolia  and 
the  desert  of  Gobi ; while  Pallas  and  Humboldt, 
from  that  side,  gained  much  infonnatton  re- 
specting these  central  regions.  Hut  Kerghanah, 
Varcund,  Kashgar,  an^  the  whole  of  Chinese 
Tartary,  with  its  fine  plains  and  lofty  mountain 
ranges,  are  but  little  known,  and  would  amply 
reward  the  enterprise  of  a traveller,  who  should 
elude  the  jealous  policy  by  which  they  are  shut 
against  strangers. 

ASI.\.MIVOR.  See  Natolia. 

AS1.\(H>,  a town  of  Auatrian  Italy,  prov.  Vicensa, 
m.  N.  Vicensa.  Pop.  4,7(X).  It  U built  un  the  fum* 
mic  of  a hill,  and  It  celebrated  for  itt  dye-works,  and 
ialirlcs  of  straw  hats.  The  annual  value  of  the  prr^uce 
of  the  l.-uter  is  supposed  to  exceed  IVi/yjO/. 

.Asioftu  it  the  chief  town  of  a district  cuntaininx  seven 
communes,  the  Inhabitants  of  which  a corrupt 

dialect  of  the  German.  They  are  tup|K>8ed.  by  some 
nml^uaries,  to  be  descended  from  fugitive  Cimhrl,  es- 
catK^d  from  the  great  battle  In  which  that  people  were 
totally  overthrown  by  Marius,  101  years  a.  c.  Marco 
IVsso.  an  ecclesiastic,  and  a native  of  the  district  In 
question,  nubiishetl  a curious  dissertation  on  this  subject, 
a third  edition  of  which  appeared  at  Verona  in  I7>i3. 

ASObA.  a town  of  Austrian  Italy,  on  the  (’hleta, 
Tii  in.  N.  by  N.  M.-uitua.  Pup.  3.0U0.  It  Is  rortlfled,  has 
an  hospital,  and  a filature  of  silk.  Its  foundation  da^ 
from  the  remotest  antiouity. 

Asolo,  a town  of  Austrian  Italy,  19  m.  W.N.W. 
Treviso.  Pop.  3,000.  It  Is  finely  situated  on  a hill, 
and  is  encircled  by  Walls  flanked  with  towers-  It  has  an 
old  cathedral,  a public  fountain,  and  some  good  houses. 
It  is  very  ancient. 

ASPK,  a town  of  Spain,  Valencia,  16  m.  W.  Alicant, 
In  a mounutnons  country  near  the  Taroflk.  Pop.  5,000. 
There  are  ouarries  of  floe  marble  In  its  vicinity. 

ASPblHU,  a town  of  WIrtemberg,  3 tn.  N.W. 
bmlwlgsburg.  Pop.  1,400.  Its  church  has  some  re- 
markable  antiquities.  At  a little  distance  to  the  N.  Is 
the  fort  of  llohen-Asperg,  on  a steep  rock,  1,105  feet 
alMive  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  Is  at  present  used  as  a 
prison. 

ASPBRK,  a rmall  village  of  the  arch.duchy  of 
Austria,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube,  opposite  the 
island  of  Lobau,  about  S m.  below  Vienna.  This  ar^ 
the  neighbouring  village  of  Kssllng  were,  >n  ltM>.).  the 
•ceue  of  a tremendous  conflict  between  the  grand 
French  army  commanded  by  Natmleon,  and  the  Aus- 
trians under  the  archduke  Charles.  After  two  dnyi* 
(31st  and  33d  Mar)  continuous  fighting,  with  vast  loss 
on  both  sides.  Napoleon  was  obliged  to  withdraw  bis 
troops  from  the  field,  and  take  refuge  In  the  Island  of 
Lobau. 

ASPRT,  a town  of  France,  dep.  Haute  Garonne, 
cap.  cant.  R m.  S.R.  St.  Gaudens.  Pop.  3,764.  It  has 
manufketures  of  nails,  combs,  and  boxwood  articles. 

ASSAM,  an  Inland  territory  of  India  beyond  the 
Ganges,  a dependency  of  the  British  empire,  forming 
part  of  the  K.  frontier  of  our  Indian  possessions. 
It  Is  Included  In  the  valley  of  the  Branmapoutra. 
between  fifr.  and  38^  l(r  N.  lat..  and  ^K^»  to  97® 
35^  R.  long.  ; having  N.  the  Himalaya  Hmmtains.  which 
sep.irato  it  from  Bhootan  aitd  Tibet ; K.  1'tbet ; S.  the 
Naga  and  Garrows  Mountains,  which  divide  U from  the 
Birman  and  Munneepoor  territories ; and  W.  Bengal : 
length.  F..  to  W.,  about  460  m. ; area,  18,300  so.  m. ; 
pop.  {Pemberton,  ]93i)GOi,bOO.{UamiUon'$  Uinaoitan, 
ll.  p.  740.) 

It  is  divided  Into,— 
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lowiantis.  inclosed  bj-  ranges  of  undulating  hills,  and 
these  again  by  loftier  ones,  the  surface  of  which  is  mostly 
covered  by  forests,  but  their  summits.  In  winter,  are  often 
TOvered  with  snow.  The  geology  of  this  region  has  not 
been  much  studied:  the  mouutaitu  wliich  form  its  8. 
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boundary,  which  luCTease  in  height  as  they  proceed  east« 
: ward,  conalat  in  part  of  a bard  grey  granular  alatc  ; aad 
j on  the  inferior  heights  there  are  many  scattered  boiUdera 
' of  granite : shell  ilmrstooe  Is  found  in  large  quantity 
near  Dburmpoor.  (PemherftMs  Boitfau,  Report  on  the 
E.  Frontier  iff  BriUek  India.  Calcutta,  1836.  p.  73.) 

The  moat  remarkable  natural  feature  of  Assam  is  the 
number  of  rivers,  in  which  It  surpasses  every  other 
country  of  equal  extent.  Besides  the  Brabmapoutn, 
which  runs  through  Its  centre  In  a S.  W.  direction,  it  baa 
34  rivers  flowing  from  its  N..  and  34  from  its  8.  moun- 
I LaJas,  all  of  which  are  navigable  for  trading  vessels  of 
j some  sUc!  {Hamtlton^  E.  1.  0axetteer,\^.9i.  \ Pem- 
berton. Report.) 

I In  tipper  Assam,  the  Brahmapoutra  divides  Into  two 
I streams,  inclosing  the  considerable  Island  of  Dehlng.OM 
I of  the  most  fertile  tracts  In  the  country,  having  an  area 
of  l.<soo  sq.  m.,  aad  a pop.  of  25,000.  The  ioundatiocu 
' which  prevail  during  a part  of  the  year  (rce  Brsrma- 
eoiiTBA).  and  give  Assam  the  appearance  an  extensive 
lake,  and  the  great  subsequent  heats,  render  the  elimata 
must  unwholesome  and  pestiferous  both  to  Europeans  a^ 
natives.  The  chief  mineral  products  are  gold  dust.  In  the 
sands  ofmnnyofthc  rivers.the  collection  of  which  employs 
a great  number  of  people,  the  produce  of  (he  Dhunseree 
river  alone  being  estimated  at  180,000  rup.  a year  ; silver  ; 
iron  i salt,  cbleily  from  springs  in  Upper  Assam ; lead  t 
coal ; and  petroleum.  Throughout  the  whole  length  of  th« 
Assam  Talie>’,  a forest  7or  8 miles  wide  extends  along  the  S. 
border,  chiedy  of  a tropical  character  ; but  at  the  foot  of 
the  hill  ranges,  chestnut,  alder.  &r.,  are  intermixed  with 
the  other  trees.  Tbe  timber  is  not  remarkably  fin*,  nor 
any  of  the  trees  large,  excepting  tbe  caoutchouc  ( Fteue 
etastica  Roxburgh),  which  grows  solitary,  sometimes 
to  the  height  of  100  feet,  end  covering  with  Its  brashes 
an  areaoffiOO  sq.  ft.  Tea.  of  a genuine  kind,  has  been 
discovered  In  the  region  inhabit^  by  tbe  Singpbo  tribea» 
where  it  grows  over  a Urge  tract  of  tnepcctdUr  yellowish 
soil  so  characteristically  adapted  to  It : It  has  been  brou^k 
to  the  London  market,  both  bUek  and  green,  md  has 
fetched  a high  price ; but  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
it  can  be  pr^uced  as  cheap  and  of  as  good  a quality  na 
in  China.  Our  anticipations,  we  coofm,  are  not  very 
sanguine  (January,  IH|0).  This  province  is  very  fa- 
vourable to  the  production  of  silk,  which  is  of  a very 
superior  quality,  but  roo*Uy  made  by  wild  hisects,  ot 
which  there  are  5 different  species  i tbe  sugar  cane  grows 
in  Assam,  but  no  sugar  is  made ; a beautiful  deep  bluo 
dye  Is  obtained  from  room,  a species  of  RaelUa,  Aeon- 
fhaee^  ; and  a powerful  poison  is  procured  fiom  some 
plant  by  the  Assamese,  into  which  they  dip  tbelr  arrowa- 
rhe  hills  along  the  bed  of  the  TroUch  are  very  stecw,  and 
covered  with  dense  Jungle  nearly  to  their  summits.  There 
are  no  tigers,  but  many  bears,  monkeys,  squirrels.  Ac. 
The  chief  object  of  culture  is  rice,  and  next  to  this  mtia- 
Urd  seed  ; wheat,  rye,  barley,  and  millet  are  rare ; many 
sorts  of  pulse,  tbe  bsnana,  orange,  and  other  fruits.  biacK 
pf^pper.  ginger,  turraerjc,  capsicum,  onions,  and  garlic, 
are  cultivated  ; and  cotton  by  the  hill  tribes.  CatUeand 
poultry  are  few;  the  huflklo  is  most  used  fnagricnlturo. 
Villages  rare,  and  the  scattered  huts  mostly  built  of 
bamboo.  There  Is  some  small  trade  with  llootan  and 
Tibet : several  remarkable  roads  or  causeways  Intersect 
Assam,  the  origin  of  which  is  not  known,  but  they  ap- 
pear to  have  been  constructed  at  a distam  period ; one  of 
these  exteods  from  Coocb  Bahar  in  Bengal  to  theeatreme 
R.  limits  of  this  country.  Tbe  land  is  tilled  by  m/ke$,  or 
natives  of  4 different  classes,  who  are  obliged,  fur  a por- 
tion of  the  year,  to  give  their  services  for  the  benefll 
of  the  rajah  granting  them  their  land.  {Fember^om, 
p.  73. ; UamiiUm,  E,  /.  Ometteer,  pp.  40, 41.) 

The  manufactures  are  those  of  silk  velvet  and  cotton 
stufTi,  and  are  carried  on  by  the  women  : silks  arc  in 
ameral  use  for  clothing,  and  similar  to  those  of  China. 
Tbo  trade  Is  mostly  with  Bengal,  the  imports  from  whieh 
are  broadcloths,  muslins,  cbtnlies.  Ac.,  salt,  opium, 
liquor,  glass,  crockery,  tobacco,  betel,  and  rice  ; the  ex- 

Sorts  being  gold  dust,  Ivory,  silver,  amber,  musk,  daos, 
;irmeso  cloths,  and  a few  Chinese  cloths ; in  1833, 
cotton  was  added  to  the  exports  from  Assam.  ( Pember- 
toM,  p.  73.)  There  Is  a duty  of  10  per  cent,  on  tbe  value 
of  all  imports.  The  country  is  inhabited  by  a number 
of  different  tribes,  who  in  central  Assam  are  united 
under  a nuah  tributary  to  the  British  Government. 
Upper  and  Lower  Assam  are  in  the  direct  occupation  of 
tbe  British,  who  keep  at  Suddya  two  companies  of  Assam 
light  infantry  under  a British  officer,  and  two  gun-boata. 
(.Pemberton.p.  71.)  Justice  is  administered  by  the  beads 
of  tribes,  and  their  punishments  are  of  the  most  bar- 
barous descriptiun,  a capital  crime  involving  the  death 
not  only  of  tbe  criminal,  but  also  of  all  the  members  of 
his  family  I The  religion  Is  that  of  Brahma,  introduced 
in  the  17th  century  ; before  that  period,  the  god  ChaUR 
(probably  the  same  as  Boodh)  was  adored:  the  piiesU 
have  great  Influence,  and  are  intriguing  and  virioua. 
The  people  are  aaive,  hardy,  and  enterprising ; but 
barbarous,  rcvengerul,  and  deceitful  t they  consist  uf 
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aumemat  diflWrcnt  trtbM,u  the  Bor>Kb«otl,  Siafpboi, 
Mlfhinm,  &c,  each  iioder  a Mperate  cbleftido.  rrto* 
clpal  food  rice,  but  they  alio  cat  lerpents,  rati,  locuiti, 
d<m’  flnh.  &c. ; they  uie  ao  Hlndoitanee  dialect,  the 
lanfruafre  of  Aiiam  being  nearly  extinct.  Some  of  the 
tribei  jrn  oulie  naked ; othcri  hare  a rororing  round 
their  middle,  and  orer  the  head  and  ihoulderi:  they  wear 
motwtarhea,  but  ihave  the  icalp  and  chin.  Their  habit* 
aCiooi,  even  In  the  principal  towni,  are  mere  buti,  with 
a day  floor  and  conical  roof  of  Kraw  or  bamboo.  In 
every  reipert,  thii  country  li  in  a state  of  abject  bar. 
bariam.  Little  b kno«n  of  their  history ; in  1688.  ther 
Invaded  Bengal,  but  were  repulied  by  lome  of  Shah 
Jehann's  officen,  and  lost  lome  of  ibeir  own  fWmtier 
provincci.  A general  of  Aumngsebe  luhsequently  led 
an  army  Into  Aisam,  which  he  loit  before  Gergoog 
during  th8  rainy  aeason  by  dlseaie  and  the  realitanee  of 
the  enemy.  Aisam  U one  of  the  provincci  ceded  to  the 
Britiih  by  the  Blrmese  in  I8*i6.  ( nainiitoa,  D<$criptiom 

//mdoi/an,  pp.  744,  74A. ; UamUUm^  E.  /.  QaattHerr, 
p.  41.) 

A8SCHB,  a town  of  Belgium,  prov.  Sooth  Bra* 
bant,  about  half  way  between  Bruiieli  and  Dender- 
monde.  I^.  4,UU0.  It  has  some  trade  In  bojH,  flax, 
and  corn. 

ASSEERGHLR,  a town  and  fortreii  of  Hindoatan, 
presid.  Bombay,  prov.  Candeish,  cap.  distr.  belonging 
chieflv  Co  Sindia’i  dom.,  on  adetacbw  hill  of  the  ^ut- 
poorin  Range,  ISm.  N.  Boorbaopoor,  and  81&m.  K.N.E. 
Surat,  l^t.  2i'>3A'N.,  long.  76^  S3' B.  Pop.  (I8SS) 
about  S,000.  Tbe  town,  itraggilng  and  irregular,  with  one 
good  basar,  atands  at  the  or  tbe  rockv  hill  on  which 
the  furtreis  ii  placed.  Tbe  lumrait  of  thfi  bill  la  about 

l. 100  ydi.  from  B.  to  W.,  by  600  ydi.  wide;  it  ii 
incloe^  by  a wall,  and  lurrounded  by  a precipice  from 
HO  to  100  ft.  in  perpendicular  height,  lo  weh  icarped 
ai  to  leave  no  meani  of  ascent  except  at  two  ipots,  both  i 
of  which  are  Mrongly  fortified.  A lecond  line  of  works 
of  excellent  roaioory  protects  it  on  the  8.W.  side,  on  I 
the  principal  road  to  tM  fort ; and  a third  line  embrace*  ' 
the  Dill  immediately  above  tbe  town.  It  is  beiides  pro*  I 
tected  by  ravinei  and  deep  bollowi  on  every  side,  and  j 
possessee  tbe  rare  advantan  of  plenty  of  water.  Maga*  j 
zinei  and  a sally  port,  easily  blocked  up  by  the  garrison,  j 
are  excavated  within  tbe  ron.  The  approach  from  the  | 
N.  U over  a wild  tract  infested  with  Ugen  and  wolves. 
Asseorghur  is  surrounded  on  every  side  except  the  S.W. 
by  SindU'i  dom.,  and  is  the  nearest  place  in  the  Bombay 
presiU.  to  Bengal.  It  was  taken  In  iHbS  and  1819  by  tbe 
UritUb,  who  have  held  it  since  tbe  last*mer.tk>aed  year. 
iHamiUoH'$  E.  / Gta.  1.64.) 

ASSKNUELFT.  a vlUage  of  tbe  Netherlands,  prov. 
IlulUnd.  7 m.  N.N.B.  Hanem.  Fop.  8,200. 

ASSES  KDE, a town  of  Belgium,  prov.  East  Flanders, 
>3  m.  N.  Ghent.  Fop.  3,200.  It  bas  manufkcUiret  oS 
wool  uid  cotton,  dye  works,  breweries,  soap  works,  Ac. 

ASSENHEIU.  a town  of  the  G.  duchy  Hes*e-l>arm« 
six  It,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Nldda  and  the  Wetter,  13 

m.  N.E.  Fraiicfort  on  the  Mayne.  Pop.  4,000.  A part 
of  this  town  belongs  to  the  duke  of  luenburg  Budingeo. 
A good  deal  of  wine  is  produeed  in  Its  territory,  ai^  U 
has  roiuiderabie  coal  mines. 

ASSESS,  a sea-port  town  of  Denmark.W.  coast  of  the 
Island  of  Funrn,  on  the  channel  called  the  Little  Belt, 
12  m.  W.  S.  W.  Odensee,  Ut.  17'  K.,  long.  9°  M'S. 
Fop.  L.V)0.  It  has  distilleries,  and  a consideralile  trade  In 
com.  It  is  the  usual  point  of  departure  for  persons 
leaving  Funen  for  Sleswlck. 

ASSISI,  a town  of  Italy,  States  of  the  Church,  13  m. 
E.S.K.  Perugia.  Pop.  4,000.  It  b situated  on  a moun- 
tain, b tbe  seat  of  a bUbopric,  has  a cathedral  and 
several  other  churches,  some  of  which  are  omamonted 
with  fine  pictures.  Metastaslo  belonged  to  this  town. 

ASSOUAN.  See  8 T BN  a. 

ASSUMPTION,  or  ASUNCION,  a dty  of  S.  Ame- 
rica, cap.  Paraguay,  and  residence  of  the  dictator,  finely 
situated  on  an  eminence  on  the  left  bank  of  tbe  great 

n. 'ivij^Ie  river  of  that  name,  lat.  25'^  IG*  S..  long.  67^  37' 
W.  Pop.  circa  10.000.  It  was  founded  in  1033,  and  from 
its  advantageous  situation  became  of  sofflclent  import- 
ance to  be  made  a bbbopric  lu  1M7.  it  b miserably  buU ; 
the  streets  being  umiared,  and  most  of  the  houses  no 
bolter  than  huts.  The  only  good  iMiIliiings  arc  the 
convents.  What  has  been  called  its  beautiful  cathedral'* 
is  a paltry,  white-washed  fabric ; and  Its  government 
bouse,  with  the  title  of  palace,  though  extensive,  b 
mean.  The  men  are  said  to  bo  well  made  and  athlt^c, 
and  the  women  handsome;  the  cosntry  round  is  com- 
paratlvely  well  cultlvaU*d  and  |>opulcm.«.  Assumption 
IS  the  centre  of  a considerable  trade  in  hides,  tobacco, 
timber,  mattt,  or  Paraguay  tea,  wax,  Ac.  {Ro^ttom't 
Puragwa^,  i.  288.) 

AssL'MrrioN,  a small  bland  nf  the  Marianne  archi- 
pelago, Pacific  Ocoan,  lot.  19^  4V  N..  long.  14^  54'  P.. 
It  is  cono-shaped,  and  coiuisb  almost  entindy  of  lava  and 
other  volcanic  products.  It  produces  afew  cocoa  out  trees, 
and  b described  by  Perouse  as  a most  wretched  place. 
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A8SUS,  an  ancient  dty  of  Asia  Minor,  in  Troos, 
near  the  s^  whose  ruins  occupv  s site  contiguous  to  the 
modem  and  inconsiderable  village  of  Belram,  12  m. 
E.  Cape  Baba  (an.  Leetvm't,  35  m.  W.8.W.  fitount  Ida. 
and  nearly  opposite  to  MoIUvo  In  MytUene.  It  Is  sakl 
lo  have  been  founded  by  a eolonv  from  I.estM>s,  and  was 
famous  in  the  history  of  Grecian  pbik>vonhy  from  it* 
having  been  the  birth-place  of  Cleanlhcs  the  stoic,  and 
for  a while  the  residence  of  Aristotle.  Colonel  I^ake 
savs  of  Its  ruins,  that  **  th^  ore  extremely  curious. 
There  is  a theatre  in  very  perfro  preservation  ; and  tbe 
remains  of  several  temples  lying  in  confuted  heaps  on  tbe 
ground ; an  inscription  upon  an  architrave  on  one  of 
these  buildings  shows  that  it  was  dedicated  to  Augustus ; 
but  some  figures  in  low  relief  on  another  architrave 
appear  to  be  in  a much  more  ancient  style  of  art,  vid 
thev  are  sculptured  on  the  hard  granite  of  Mount  Ida, 
which  forms  the  maleriab  of  several  of  the  buildings. 
On  the  W.  side  of  tbe  dty  (be  remains  of  the  walls  and 
towers,  with  a gale,  are  in  complete  preservation  ; and 
without  the  wmls  is  seen  the  cemetery,  with  numerous 
sarcophagi  still  standing  in  their  places,  and  an  ancleitt 
causeway  leading  through  them  to  tbe  gate.  Some  of 
these  sarcophagi  are  of  gigantic  dimenshms.  Tbe  whole 
give*,  perhaps,  the  most  perfect  Idea  ofa  Greek  city  tiiet 
anywhere  exists."  ( Atia  ifiaor,  p.  128.) 

ASSYK,  a town  of  Hindoetan,  prov.  Berar,  in  the 
NIxam'sdom..  88  m.  N.Jaulna.  It  is  celebrated  as  the 
spot  where  the  Duke  of  Wellington  commenced  his  career 
of  victory.  On  the  83d  of  September,  1803,  his  Grace, 
then  General  Wellesley,  with  4,500  men,  (of  whom  only 
2,000  were  British,)  completely  defeated  tbe  combined 
forces  of  Dowlut  Row  Sindia,  and  the  Nagpoor  rajah, 
amounting  to  30,000  men.  The  confedrratee  fled  from  the 
field,  leaving  atmut  1.200  slain.  98  pieces  of  cannon,  7 
standards,  their  whole  camp  equipage,  and  much  anunu- 
oltioD.  The  BricUh-Indiaa  array  lost  1,666  men,  killed 
and  woanded- 

ASTAFORT,  a town  of  France.  dFp.  Lot-et-Garonne» 
cap.  cant,  on  tbe  Gers,  10  m.  S.  Agen.  Pop.  8,527. 

ASTBRABAD.  or  ASTRAUAD,  a citv  of  Persia, 
cap.  of  a small  prov.  of  the  same  name,  on  toe  Oourean, 
about  12  m.  from  where  it  falls  into  the  8. B.  angle  of  tbe 
Caspian  Sea,  denominated  the  Bay  of  Asterabad,  lat. 
360  50'  N.,  long.  53°  23'  B.  Hr.  Fraser  says  (hat  It 
contains  from  8,000  to  3,000  houses,  so  that  Its  popula- 
tion may  be  estimated  at  from  1^000  to  18,000.  It  is 
surrounued  by  a low  mud  wall,  about  3|  m.  lo  circuit. 
Formerly  it  was  much  more  extensive  than  ‘at  present; 
a great  part  of  It  being  in  ruins,  and  there  being,  also, 
within  the  wall,  extensive  gardens  and  numerous  trees. 
Houses,  chiefiy  of  wood,  are  said  to  be  picturesque 
and  pleasant,  and  are  frequently  furnished  with  ve- 
randahs resting  on  wooden  pilisrs;  their  roofs  pro- 
ject far  beyond  their  walls.  The  streets  are  well 
paved,  and  clean,  and  are  furnished  wrlth  drains  to 
carry  off  the  water,  which  in  moet  other  Fenian 
cltke  Is  allowed  to  stagnate  In  pools.  None  of  tlie 
public  or  private  buildings  deserve  notice.  Tbe  |udace 
of  the  prince,  or  governor,  is  a miserable  fabric . The 
baxars,  or  public  markets,  are  tolerably  extensive ; but 
they  contain  little  beside*  the  articles  required  for  the 
consumption  of  the  place.  AsterabSKl,  though  in  fact  a 
port,  bas  but  little  trade.  It  it  sakl  totw  very  unhealthy ; 
a consequence,  most  probably,  of  thickets  and  forests 
being  allowed  to  approach  toe  very  walls.  (Fraser's 
Cospioa  5ea,  p.  7.) 

ASTI  (an.  Aata  or  Hasta  Pompria),a^ty  of  the  .Sar- 
dinian states,  prov.  Alexandria,  cm  the  Bourbo,  near  Its 
coofluenre  with  tbe  Tanaro.  28  m.E.S.E.  Turin,  lat. 
44°  57'  N.,  long.  8°  12*  B.  Pop.  82,000.  It  is  surrounded 
by  old  walls  in  a ruinous  condition,  and  was  famous  for 
its  100  towers,  of  which  hardly  30  now  remain.  Streets 
narrow  ; but  it  It  In  general  pretty  well  built.  The 
caihedrM,  a modem  building,  occupies  the  site  of  a 
temple  of  Diana,  and  it  has,  besides,  numerous  parish 
churches  and  palace^.  Asti  is  the  seat  of  a bishopric, 
of  a court  of  orWnal  jurisdiction,  and  a royal  college, 
anc)  hat  several  silk  filatures,  with  manufactures  of  silk, 
stuflh.  Ac.  The  vineyards  In  lit  vicinity  ftirniih  tlie 
best  wines  of  Piedmont ; and  it  carries  on  a considerable 
trade  in  them,  in  raw  and  manufketured  silks,  and  other 
articles.  One  of  the  greatest  poets  of  modem  Italy,  and. 
indeed,  of  modem  Europe,  Victor  Alfieri.  (U'sceiMlrd 
from  an  ancient  and  noble  family  of  Asti,  was  bom  here 
on  the  17tb  January,  1740. 

Asti  is  a ver}' anclcmt  city.  In  1154  It  was  burned 
down  by  Che  emperor  Frederic  Barharossa,  but  it  had 
been  previotuiy  evacuated  by  tbe  inhabitants.  (As- 
mondt,  RtIpiMuntet  ItaJiennrt,  ill.  p.  57.)  It  toon  re- 
covered its  ancient  pandeur,  and  In  the  13th  century 
was  able  to  ccotenuwith  tlie  forces  ot  Charles  1.  of 
Naples.  In  the  14th  century  it  formed  part  of  the  terri- 
tory of  the  lords  of  Milan,  and  was  transferred,  in  I3H7, 
as  the  dowry  of  a Milanese  princess  to  the  duke  of 
Orleans,  brother  to  Charles  VI.  of  France.  It  remalued 
under  the  dominion  of  the  French  till  1589,  when  it 
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wM  coded  ^ the  troaty  of  ('antiniy  to  tbt  emperor 
Chaiin  V.  The  Utter  made  H ot-er  to  one  of  his  fimiale 
rolattoiu,  who  married  a prince  of  the  houM  of  Karar, 
in  whoae  noM«Mton  it  *1111  cootlauce.  (Coatfrr’r 
/<e/y.  I.  p.  28ft.) 

ASTIER($T.).  a town  of  France,  d#p.  Dordofoe.  on 
the  Ule,  10  m.  W.  S.  W.  P«  rigxiCttK.  Pop.  l^OO. 

ASTOUGA.  a town  of  Spain,  pror.  Leon.  AO  m.  W. 
I«rou,  In  an  eztcntire  and  fertile  pUin  near  the  baulit  of 
the  Tueito,  lat,  48-'  27'  N.,  long,  \(f  W.  Pop.  4,000 
It  U rery  ancient,  and  waa  formerly  fortified  a wall 
and  a cattle  ; tntt  both  of  thete  hare  been  allowed  to  go 
to  decajr.  Some  new  defcnoet  were,  however,  con- 
atructeo  in  1910,  preTiouil)-  to  Ita  reduction  brthe  French 
under  Junot,  but  wi>  are  not  informed  aa  to  tiicir  preaeot 
aute.  The  town  it  111  built,  and  the  atreeta  narrow  and 
dirty.  It  la  the  teat  of  a bishop,  baa  a Gothic  cathedral, 
oclebrated  for  ita  high  altar.  4 ^riah  churchei.  and  tome 
ouuvcnta. 

A-STKAKIl  AS.  an  extensive  tot.  of  RumU  in  Ku> 
ropr.  lying  along  the  N.W.  ^ore  of  the  Caapian 
Sea.  and  divided  into  two  nearly  equal  portiema  by  the 
Widga.  Area  su|»posed  to  be  about  H.1,IK0  aq.  m.  Pun. 
estimated  by  various  authorltiea  at  from  2fi0,u0UtoA80,(J0(l. 
'I'his  is  one  of  the  Icaut  vahudilc  prova  In  the  empire. 
With  the  exception  of  the  Delta  of  the  Wolga,  and  a nar> 
ro«  atrip  of  land  along  the  banka  of  that  river,  it  ronaista 
aUnoat  entirely  of  two  vast  ateppea,  one  on  each  aide  the 
river,  la  part  occupied  with  aa^  hills,  hut  mostly  low 
and  flat ; the  soil  coosiating  of  mud  and  sand,  atroogly 
impregnated  with  salt.  Interspersed  with  saline  lakes,  and 
altogether  utuuaccptible  of  cultivation.  In  cnnaequeoce, 
a.rriculture  is  all  but  neglected  ; but  in  the  Delta  of  the 
Wolga,  gardriiing  U practised  with  some  success,  and  an- 
pi'rior  fruits  are  raised.  In  aummer  the  heats  are  fro* 
quently  excessive,  while  in  winter  the  frosts  are  equally 
severe.  Horses  are  of  the  bcnuClhil  Calmurk  breed  t and 
■ome  of  the  wandering  trilies  have  sreat  numbers  of 
camets.  That  fertility  which  n.iture  nas  denied  to  the 
l,uid,  she  baa  given  to  tho  water.  The  fishery  forms 
the  principal  source  of  the  wealth  of  this  government,  and 
is  rarri^onupon  a great  scale  on  tho  Wol^  which  teems 
with  lish.  and  along  the  shores  of  the  Casf^n.  Sturgeon, 
carp,  and  aual,  but  particularly  the  first,  arc  the  fish  moat 
commonly  taken.  The  .annual  value  of  the  aturgeOn 
tiihrry  is  eitlmated  at  from  3,0(JO.OOO  to  S.OUO.OOO  roubles ; 
and  aiwve  30,000  barrels  of  caviar,  prepared  from  the  roes 
of  the  sturgeon,  have  been  exportcil  from  Astrakhan  in  a 
single  year.  Though  few  in  number,  the  InhabiUnts  mn 
alst  of  a groat  variety  of  races.  Thej-aromoetly  nomjdes; 
and,  according  to  the  official  statcmi'nts,  there  are.  in  ttie 
entire  governmeot,  only  80.<0*<  individuals  aub)cvt  to  the 
capitation  tax.  With  the  exception  of  some  (abriii  in 
Astrakhan,  manufacturing  Industry  la  unknown. 

AsTBAKHSN.acity  of  Hussla,in  the  cap.  of  the  above  go* 
vernraent,  on  a small  island  in  the  Wolga,  nn  the  IcH  bank 
of  the  main  stream,  alxmt  30  m.  from  its  embouchure,  lat. 
40’3a/ft3"N..  lonf.47'^AVE.  Pop. 31 .000.  This'*  Alex* 
andrla  of  the  Scythian  Nile.”  as  It  bat  betm  sometimes 
called,  atanila  un  ground  elevated  lulflciently  to  be  above 
thereach  of  the  inundations.  It  consists  of  three  parts : ~ 
Che  Krrmitn, or ciuwlel : the  AWugorod (white town) : and 
Che  SlobodtM,  or  suburlu.  In  the  first,  or  nucleus  of  the 
city,  is  the  cathedral,  a largt'  square  edifice  surmounted 
hy  five  domes,  the  convent  of  Uie  Trinity,  and  the  archi* 
episcopal  palace ; in  the  second  are  the  buildtngs  for  the 
government  functionaries,  inctuding  an  odmirahy  board, 
having  charge  of  the  fliAilla  krat  on  the  Caspian,  the 
griunasiura,  und  tlio  basars,  or  factories  for  tne  use  of 
the  merchants.  The  houses  in  the  suburiw,  where  the 
bulk  of  the  population  resides,  are  of  wood ; whereas  in 
the  other  two  divisions  they  arc  of  stono.  .Streets 
crookeil,  and  mostly  without  pavement.  It  is  the  seat 
of  an  .Armenian  as  well  as  of  a Greek  arehldshop ; and  It 
has  also  Mohammedan,  Hindoo,  and  ITotestant  places 
of  worship.  Exclusive  of  the  gymnasium,  there  Is  an 
ecclesiastical  academy,  a district  grammar  school,  and 
some  inferior  schools ; but  educulon  is.  notwithstanding, 
at  a very  low  ebb  here.  atKl  throughout  the  government. 
'I'here  are  several  manufacturing  eslablitbrnents  for  the 

fimductiou  of  cottons,  woollens,  and  silks ; with  distil* 
eries,  tanneries,  soap-works,  Ac.  Astrakhan  is  the 
cetttre  of  the  fishrrk^  carried  on  In  the  Wolga  and 
Caspian.  Its  burgesses  had  fonnrrly  a monopoly  of  the 
fishery  in  the  W»ilga ; but  since  1840  they  have  bwn  free 
to  every  one.  During  the  season,  the  fisheriizi  employ 
immense  numbers  of  |>eoplc  and  b^ts.  The  |>opulation 
of  the  ci(y  is  then  much  augmented,  and  U presents  an 
animated  lively  scene.  It  is  tho  grand  fishing  mart  for 
all  the  Interior  of  the  empire  ; it  it  also  the  great  entre* 
of  the  trade  aith  Persia  and  the  countries  to  the 
east  of  the  Caspian,  sending  to  them  leather,  furs.  Iron, 
copper,  tallow,  Ac.  ami  gctimg  bock  silk  and  cotton 
goo^,  raw  silk,  cotton  twist,  drugs,  carvels.  Ac.  Tho 
exports  to  the  cmwtrics  in  iiurstiuu  In  Ih34  amounted  to 
1.447. IKO  routdus.  ami  the  im{H>rLi  to  biX.4ir>  roubles; 
but  tliry  luive  soiuetimes  bevn  uvjre  thou  double  these 
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■mounts.  This  tra  ie  is  prtoctpally  c.nrried  on  by  Arme- 
nian merrbants.  (ScAnilsicr.  La  Rustu\  A<*-  p<  Gbl*.  i 
(HffirtAl  T«hUt,  tfc. ) 

AHTURIA8,  a principality  In  tho  N.  of  Spain,  now 
the  prov.  of  Oviedo,  lying  along  the  Ray  of  Bisray,  be- 
tween 4^  W and  7^  10*  W.  long.,  having  B.  the  Castilian 
prov.  of  Santander,  8.  Leon.ai^  W.  Gancla.  Its  area  has 
been  variously  estimated,  but  may  be  takm  at  about 
8.GA0  M.  m.  Pop.  (1834)  434.63ft.  8urfhce  murh  <U- 
versifieo.  Its  8.  border  emisists  of  a chain  of  high 
mountains,  which  gradually  diminish  in  height  as  they 
approach  the  coast,  along  wnich  there  are  extensive  tracts 
of  pretty  level  land,  It  Is  extremely  well  watered,  beiitK 
Intersected*  by  the  Nalon,  Navia,  and  other  rtrers,  and 
has  several  sea*ports,  as  Gijou,  Klvadesella.  Clidillero, 
Aviles.  Ac.  'I'he  climate  along  Uie  coast  h mild,  but  In 
the  mountaiomis  parts  it  Is  frequently  severe,  and  it  la 
dUclaguishud  by  its  humidi^.  liut  little  wheat  Is  raise*!, 
the  InnabiUntB  subsisting  chiefly  nn  malse,  and  a species 
of  corn  railed  escamta.  Hasel  nuts  are  scarce ; but  chest- 
nuts are  very  plentiful,  and  of  excellent  quality.  The  vine 
Is  cultivated  in  some  parts ; but  the  produce  of  w^  is 
not  solfirlent  for  the  consumption,  the  deficiency  being 
•uppUed  with  cider,  which  is  partly  also  exported. 
Oranges  and  lemons  arc  produced  In  a few  placet,  and 
great  numbers  of  cucumbers.  Besides  the  chestnut, 
the  wood  of  which,  as  well  as  the  fruit.  Is  roost  valuable, 
the  mountains  are  covered  with  forests  of  oak,  beech, 
plane.  Ac.  There  is  a eoosiderable  exportation  of  rattle 
and  horses  from  this  prov.  to  the  Interior.  Iron,  cv^per, 
lead,  antimony,  jet,  amber,  marble,  mill-stones.  Ac.,  are 
found  in  diffrrent  places.  Coal  Is  also  fiKind,  and  Mlflauo 
says  that  90,000  quintals  are  shipped  for  cither  parts  of 
the  penlotula.  With  the  oxcc|itioo  of  bardarare,  with 
many  articles  of  which  this  prov.  supplies  the  rest  of 
Spain,  its  manufactures  arc  in  a very  backward  state. 
Mr.  Tovmsend  says  of  the  inhabitants.  They  eat  little 
flesh  ; they  drink  little  wine : their  usual  diet  Is  IndUm 
corn,  with  Ivans,  pease,  chestnuts,  apples,  pears,  melons, 
and  rueurobers ; a^  even  theirbread.made  of  Indian  com, 
has  neither  harm  nor  leaven,  liut  Is  unfermented,  and  in 
the  «tate  of  dough  : their  drink  is  water.”  (ii.  14.)  The 
principal  towns  arc  Oviedo,  Gijon,  Aviles,  Navia,  Ac. 

Asturias  may  be  said  to  bo  the  eradie  of  Spanish  inde- 
pendence. The  Saracens,  who  bad  overrun  the  rest  of 
the  country,  were  unable  to  overcome  the  ('hristiani. 
who  had  taxen  refuge  in  the  fastnesses  of  Its  mountains. 
Pelayo  was  proclaimed  king  in  718;  and  his  sticccss«irs 
having  gradually  extended  their  conquests,  took,  about 
two  centuries  after,  the  title  of  kings  of  lamn.  In  l.')88 
the  prov.  was  erected  into  a prlnci]utiity,  and  became  tho 
ananas  of  the  heir  presumptive  to  the  throne,  who  has 
since  iieen  styled  piiiu'c  of  Asturias.  Several  peculiar 
privileges  have  been  conferred  on  this  province  on  ac- 
count of  the  services  H has  rendered  to  the  monarchy. 
(^AntilUm,  MtHano.) 

ASZOl).  a market  town  of  Hungary,  ro.  Pesth,  nn  the 
Galga.83  m.  N.K.  Pestb,  In  a fertile  valley.  Pop.  3,220, 
mo^y  ProtestanU.  Here  is  a large  and  handsomw 
country-M>at  belonging  to  the  bsuuns  Podmanicxky,  with 
a floe  collection  of  roim  and  natural  oiirioidties.  ft 
has  manufactures  of  blue  and  green  dyed  sheep-skins, 
for  which  there  is  a considerable  demand.  (Sat.  £»cyc. 
i.  134.) 

ATACAMA, an extensIvedUtrict  of  B4»)!vla,nr  I’tqv'r 
Peru,  lying  akmg  the  PaclAc  Orcan,  between  the  river 
Lao  on  the  N.,  and  the  Saladn  on  the  S..  or  betwooo  si  | 
and  Sftl  deg.  S.  lat.  Towards  its  N.  extremity  there  aic 
some  mrtife  valleys  ; btit  by  flir  the  gresuer  |>art  of 
Its  BurCnceli  an  absolute  desert  covered  with  dark  broa-n 
or  black  movable  sand.  The  arid  soil  of  this  porti>>n  is 
never  refreshed  with  rain,  and  cxr^it  where  a very  few 
riven  dnseond  from  the  Andies,  it  is  both  iininhabJicd  and 
uninhabitable.  Cobija,  or  Port  La  Mar.  Is  built  at  the 
mouth  of  one  of  these  rivers. 

ATKSSA,  a town  of  Napl«,  prov.  Abnisxo  Cltra, 

14  m.  W.  Vasto  d’Aramonc.  Pop.  (canton.  1832)  7.V2B. 
It  is  situated  on  a hill,  has  a fine  collegiate  church,  with 
pvtsh  rliurches.  convents,  an  hrupital.  and  3 mnHt$  de 
ptVte.  The  poet  Cotrdnne  was  a native  of  Atessa., 

ATFlKH.atownof  Egypt,  rap.  prov.  same  name,  near 
the  right  bank  of  the  Nile,  48  m.  ,S.  S.  R.  Cairo.  Pop. 
4,in,').  It  Is  supposed  to  be  on  or  near  the  ■ site  of  tho 
ancient  AphrodUopodt. 

ATH.  a town  of  BHgium,  prov.  Hainanlt,  on  the 
Dendcr,  and  on  the  high  road  from  'I'mirnay  to  Brussels. 

15  m.  N.  by  W.  Mons,  lat.  bCfiAV  17"  N..  long.  3^46' »2” 
K.  Pop.  (in  |83ft)  8.817.  It  was  fortift«*d  by  Vauban,  and 
the  works  have  been  materially  Improvdl  and  strength* 
enod  since  1813.  It  is  well  built.  mnH|kal  public  build- 
ings, the  arsenxi.  town.house.  and  the  cmirrh  of  St. 
Juiiui : tho  spire  of  the  Utter,  130  feet  in  height,  was  de- 
ftroyed  by  lightning  in  IM17.  and  has  not  l^n  retHillt. 
.4th  has  a collctfr.  fmindinl  in  1416;  a school  of  design  ; an 
orphan  hosni'aJ ; theatre,  Ac.  U has  manufactures  of 
linen,  woollen  uiid  rottun  ttufl>,  h.its  and  gloves  ; ratab* 
llshmeuu  for  bleaching  and  dyeing  ( with  oil-mills,  soap* 
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vorki,  breveilai,  dbtillcriw,  Ac.  It  te  aa  entrcpM  tor 
the  trade  In  coal,  and  for  the  produce  of  the  lurrouDdlDg 
country. 

ATHAPESCOW,  or  ATHABASCO.  an  cxtcndVe 
lake  of  N.  America,  being  about  t200  m.  In  length,  and 
from  14  to  lA  In  arerage  aidtb.  Fort  Chipevran,  at  iU 
8.W.  extremity,  1*  in  lat.  43'  N.,  long.  Ilio  W. 
It  receive*  the  Atlia|>c*cow  river  ; and  the  Slave  river 
flow*  fhim  it  into  Great  Slave  Lake.  lying  about  170  m. 
N.E.  tu  N.  ihore  U high  and  rocky,  whence  It  1*  tome* 
tbnet  called  the  lake  of  the  hiUa. 

ATHBOY,  an  lol.  town  of  Ireland,  co.  Heath,  nrov. 
Leliutcr,  on  a imall  branch  of  the  Borne,  from  which  it 
U tuptMiMd  to  have  Ita  name,  ilgnllylng  *'  the  yellow 
rurd,*^  31  m.  K.W.  by  W.  Dublin.  It  I*  a place  of  no 
hifttorical  notoriety.  Pop.  in  IMl,  1,363;  In  1M31, 1,359, 
forming  2*3rdi  of  that  of  the  par.,  which  In  IM34 
amounted  to  &,4DI,  of  whom  333  were  of  the  E.  church, 
ami  5,1-Vl  R.  Cath.  The  town,  ilbuted  In  a level  and 
fertile  diitrict,  consUtt  of  one  long  itreet ; haa  a modem 
church,  with  an  ancient  tower ; a large  aiul  ele^nt 
R.  Cath.  chapel,  la  the  ancient  Engliih  ityle,  with  a 
steeple  90  feet  high ; adUpeniary ; achooU,  partly  en> 
dowed  and  partly  private,  In  which  about  400  pupAa  are 
educated  ; and  almihouies,  in  which  12  poor  widow*  are 
auepoited.  Fuel  la  am>plied  In  plenty  m»m  an  extensive 
neighbouring  bog.  The  Hill  of  Wa^,  near  the  town, 
400  feet  high,  U a atrikiog  ol>jcct  in  this  flat  country. 
The  town,  which  la  a bur.  by  preacriptlon,  received  a 
charter  from  Hen.  IV.,  confirming  and  extending  iU 
privilege*,  which  were  cooflrmod  and  further  extended 
by  siibaequent  tnonarrhs.  particularly  by  Elisabeth,  who 
confirmed  on  it  the  right  of  tiMuliUK  2 nu.  to  the  Irish 
Pari.;  and  by  James  I.,  hy  whom  the  municipa]  Umita 
were  fixed  at  a mile  beyond  the  town  in  every  direction, 
to  which  was  added  a right  to  hold  a court  of  record. 
But  these,  and  some  manorial  powers,  have  fallen  Into 
desuetude  since  the  Uuiou.  when  the  bor.  lost  Its  right 
to  return  ma.  to  Pari.  Petty  aessinna  are  held  here  on 
nlternate  Thursdays.  There  is  a large  flour.mill  in  the 
town.  The  market,  held  in  the  market-house  on  Thurt- 
days,  is  well  supplied  with  corn  and  provisions.  The 
fairs  are  numerous;  tlK^  nrludpal  being  those  held  on 
the  Thursday  before  2H  Jan.,  on  4 4 Aug.,  and 

7 N'ov.;  the  others,  held  on  S and  10  Mar.,  22  and  30 
June,  and  on  22  and  29  Sept.,  aro  less  important.  'The 
post-otBro  revenue  in  1H36  was  201/. ; onu  in  tS3t>,  24A/. 
Thu  town  is  a coiutabuUry  station.  A caravan,  con« 
veying  an  average  numb<T  of  4 pnssengrrs  each  trip, 
plies  between  it  and  Dublin  seven  limes  a week.  {Mttmi- 
etpat  am<t  Haiiroed  Rrporit,  gc.) 

ATHKNKY,  a decayed  town  of  Ireland,  co.  Galway, 
14  m.  E.  Galway.  Pup.  1,319;  It  was  formerly  of  some 
lm|M)rtanre,  having  bot>n  enclosed  hy  walls,  and  possrued 
of  a univCTslty.  It  returned  a memwr  to  the  Irish  Pari. 

.\TH  ENS  one  of  the  most  famous  cities  of 
antiquity,  and  the  capital  of  the  new  kingdom  of 
(irccce.  is  situated  on  the  ^V.  side  of  Attica, 
nhoiii  !i  m.  from  the  Gulj»h  of  *l*>gina,  lat.  STOSS' 
I"’’  N.,  long.  2S9  ri.  Its  situation  hears  a 

considfrable  resemblance  to  that  of  Edinburj^, 
being  built  on  the  W'.  Hide  of  an  abrupt  and  roclty 
eminence  rising  out  of  an  extensive  plain  termi- 
nate<l  N.  by  mounts  I'cntclicua  and  Panics, 
N.E.  by  Mount  -Anchesmns,  E.  by  .Mount  Hy- 
mettus,  S.  W.  by  the  Hill  .Mtiseium,  now  call^ 
PbilopappuB,  and  W.  by  Lycabettus.  During 
the  prolonged  conflicts  of  ihe  revolutionary  war 
(1820-27)  the  town,  which  previously  consisted 
of  1,200  houses,  was  laid  in  njin.s  ; and  when  the 
seal  of  govemincnt  was  transferred  to  Athens 
in  1834,  It  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that 
buildings  could  be  fitted  up  fur  the  members  of 
the  regency,  the  diplomatic  LKxty  and  their  offices. 
It  is,  however,  Agnin  rising  rapidly  into  import- 
ance, but  in  general  is  meaniy  built,  consisting 
in  great  part  of  mud  houses.  Several  streets 
have  been  opened,  levelled,  and  widened,  the 
principal  of  which  are  Hermes,  or  Mercuiy 
Street,  >Eoh»s  Street,  Minerva  Street,  and  the 
Baxar  or  Market  Street.  The  first  of  these 
traverses  the  (own,  which  it  divides  into  two  equal 
parts,  parallel  with  the  Acrotmlis,  and  is  crossed 
at  right  angles  by  that  of  iEulus,  which  termi- 
nates close  under  the  Acropolis.  Minerva  Street, 

* Athtm.  «a  from  ASqo^.  tbs  imrniii  of  tbs  ctt]r. 

‘ntaw  wrr  teveni  pia^xv  ik«  nani*  tn  Mvph.  Ht<. 

».  V.,  eHnMTMn  S.  Ihc  llunMas«»«4  to dwignilv  tb<  city ct  Ml- 
iMWa,  Adatm 
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the  broadest  of  all,  runs  io  nearly  the  tame  di- 
rection as  Street.  Baxar  or  Market 

Street,  so  called  f^rom  its  containing  the  shops  for 
(he  supply  of  the  various  articles  required  by  the 
population,  is  about  1 m.  in  length.  The  prin- 
cipal commodities  ore  **  caviar,  onions,  tobacco, 
black  olives,  figs,  rice,  pipes  with  amber  mouth- 
pieces, rich  stuffs,  silver-chased  pistols,  dirks, 
belts,  and  embroidered  waistcoaLs.**  ( U'or^u.'orth's 
Resilience  in  Attica. ) The  houses,  built  in  the 
modem  German  style,  arc  generally  supplied 
with  **  jalousies '*  and  balconies,  and  contain 
shops  and  coffee-houses  on  the  lower  story.  The 
other  streets  of  Athens  are  hardly  deserving  of 
the  name,  being  mere  narrow  lanes  displaying 
I market!  contempt  for  regularity.  The  priiicipiu 
I public  buildings  are,  the  royal  palac^  a large 
j edifice  recently  constructed,  w ith  a portico  facing 
the  Acro{>oli.s  the  mint,  the  royal  stables  a mili- 
tary hospital,  and  a barrack.  Many  large  pri- 
vate houses  have  been  also  lately  erected,  and 
building  Is  proceeding  **  with  such  spirit,  that 
the  sum  of  30Ol.  is  fre«iucntly  given  for  4 an  acre 
of  land."  ( W'ort/nivyr/A. ) The  ponuuttion  of 
Athens  amounts  to  about  17,000  (Zeitung  der 
Corresp. ),  and  is  perhaps  more  heterogeneous  in 
its  composition  than  that  of  any  city  of  its  size. 
**Grceks,  in  their  wild  costume,  arejusiled  in  the 
streets  by  Englishmen,  Frenchmen,  Italians, 
Dutchmen,  Spaniards,  Bavarians,  Russians, 
Danes,  atid  Americans."  (Steren's  7Vanc/s  in 
Greece.)  European  sho(>s  invite  purchasers  by  the 
side  of  Eastern  bazars ; coffee-houses  and  billiard 
rooms,  and  French  and  German  resfawraw/s,  are 
0|K'ncd  all  over  the  city.  'I'he  mixture  of  its 
population  bears  a striking  analogy  to  (he  ex- 
traordinary contrasts  presented  by  the  city  itself. 
“ The  some  half  acre  of  ground,"  says  a recent 
traveller,  **oflcn  contxiins  two  or  three  remaining 
columns  of  an  ancient  portico,  a smalt  Christian 
chapel  of  the  middle  ages,  a V'enetian  watch- 
tower,  a Turkish  mosque,  with  its  accompanying 
cvnresscs  and  palm-trees,  and  a modem  tashion- 
able  looking  residence:  " thus,  as  it  were,  dis- 
tinctly exhibiting  the  diflbrent  pha.ses  of  the  varied 
exUtence  of  ihU celebrated  city.  Athens  is  the  seat 
of  a university,  and  has  a gxmnaMum,  in  which 
the  government  has  founded  seveml  exhibitions 
for  the  maintenance  of  students,  three  public  se- 
minaries, and  two  schools  supjioned  by  private 
benevolence.  Great  efforts  have  been  made  to 
secure  the  health  of  the  city,  by  cleansing  and 
rqiairing  the  ancient  sewers,  and  by  draining 
the  marmes  formed  by  the  overflowings  of  the 
Cephisus,  the  exhalations  of  which  were  extreme- 
ly noxious.  There  are  13  churches.  IS  belonging 
to  the  Eastern,  and  1 to  the  Western  Church. 
Though  the  manufactures  of  Athens  are  very 
backward,  its  revenues  are  considerably  improved : 
according  to  the  official  statement  o(  1838,  they 
amounted  to  160,000  drachms.  At  the  Pineus, 
too,  the  harbour  of  Athens,  several  large  houses 
have  been  built,  and  **  some  good  streets,  flaoked 
by  low  but  respectable  dvvellingv,  have  already 
been  completed."  A large  custuiii-huu.se,  a quay, 
and  a lazaretto,  have  been  erected,  and  (hough 
trade  cannot  be  said  to  flourish,  the  town  pre- 
sents rather  a bustling  appearance,  and  con- 
tains about  1,500  inhaBitant.*.  'i'he  communi- 
cations between  Athens  and  the  Pinx'us  have 
been  greatly  facilitated  of  late  by  the  construc- 
tion of  a good  road : and  it  is  rumoured  that  a 
railway  will  soon  be  formed  belween  the  two 
places.  .Athens  stands  on  a spot  rich  in  remains 
of  antiquity ; and  it  is  reasonable  to  sup{>use  that 
its  present  tranquillity  will  prove  favour:ibIc  to 
the  l>etter  illustration  of  monuments  and  places 
alreatly  identiilcd,  and  tlui  the  excavations  every 
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where  forminff  for  ieying  the  foundationeof  new 
buildings  will  lead  to  many  valuable  disco> 
▼erics. 

The  ancient  city  of  AUiens 

— . The  eye  of  Greece,  mother  of  arts 
And  eknuenee,  naUve  to  famous  wits. 

Or  hospitable 

coi^sidcnibly  exceeded  in  extent  the  modem 
town ; and,  unlike  the  latter,  which,  as  already 
observed,  spreads  into  the  plain  chiefly  on  the 
W.  and  S.W.,  encircled  the  Acronolis.  It  was 
enclosed  in  a sort  of  peninsula  fomied  by  the 
confluence  of  the  Cephisus  and  llyssus,  the  for- 
mer of  which  flows  due  S.  past  ific  W.  side  of 
the  eity ; the  latter,  which  rises  a few  miles  to 
the  N.  E.  of  the  city,  runs  past  it  in  a S.W.  di- 
rection. At  the  time  when  Athens  had  attained 
its  greatest  magnitude,  it  was  encompassed  by  a 
waif  surmounted  at  intervals  by  strongly  fortined 
towers.  The  plan  of  this  wall,  many  parU  of 
which  still  remain,  exhibits  the  fomi  of  an  irre- 
gular oblong,  having  at  its  N.  extremity  the  gate 
of  Acharnir,  on  the  S.  the  Itonian  gate  and  the 
fountain  CalUrhoe,  on  the  W.  the  gate  of  Dio- 
chart%  and  on  the  E.  the  Pciraic  ipite.  In  at- 
tempting to  describe  the  leading  features  in  the 
topography  of  Athens,  we  cannot  do  better  than 
transfer  to  our  columns  an  extract  from  an  ar- 
ticle on  Athens  in  the  Penny  Cychpttd'Wt  which 
exhibits  within  small  compass  a more  distinct 
outline  of  that  city  than  is  any  where  else  to  be 
met  with.  “ Beginning  with  the  gate  of  Achar- 
nae  on  the  north,  os  a^ve  stated  the  wall  ran 
eastward  near  the  base  of  .\nchesmus,  and  past 
the  Diomeian  gate  to  the  gate  of  Diochares, 
which  led  to  the  l..yccium ; it  then  continued 
parallel  to  the  llyssus  on  the  western  side  of 
that  stream  to  the  fountain  Callirhoe  or  Enneai- 
crunos;  and  thence  to  the  hit!  of  the  Museium, 
which  it  crossed,  comprehending  the  still  existing 
monument  of  Philopappus  within  its  circuit. 
Its  course  from  the  Museiumwas  north,  taking  in 
the  chief  part  of  the  Piiyx  and  Mount  Lyco- 
bettus,  to  the  Dipyluin,  which  led  to  the  outer 
Ceramicus  or  CTCut  burying  ground,  and  to  the 
Academia  or  £hool  of  Plato,  in  the  depression 
between  the  Pn}Tt  and  Lycabettus.  A line  from 
Di]>ylum  to  the  gate  of  Acharns  completes  the 
circuit Athens  had  three  great  harbours,  the 
Pineus,  Munychia,  and  Phalcrum.  These  ports 
formed  a separate  city  larger  than  Athens  iuelf, 
and  were  connected  with  it  bv  means  of  the  long 
walls  ***X*’)  the  identincation  of  which  has 

involved  the  learned  in  interminable  disputes. 
The  harbour  of  the  Pincus,  was  a spacious  basin 
embraced  by  two  arms  of  rocky  land  which 
formed  gigantic  natural  piers.  Even  now  it  is 
considered  a safe  port  and  in  former  times  it 
constituted  at  once  the  harbour,  dockyard,  and  ar- 
senal of  Athens. 

Athens,  at  its  most  flourishing  period,  con- 
tained almut  10,000  houses  {Xcn.  Mem.  iii. 
6.  14.),  which  were  for  the  most  part  so  small 
and  mean  in  appearance  that,  according  to 
Diciearchus,  it  was  to  the  public  ediflees  mone 
that  it  owed  its  attractions.  The  inhabitants 
were  comprised  under  three  classes,  citizens 
(nXjrw),  sojourners  and  slaves(^*»'*»,); 

of  these  the  slaves  greatly  preponderated,  though 
it  is  difficult  to  make  an  accurate  computation  of 
their  numbers.  Indeed,  the  whole  (|uestion  as  to 
the  population  of  Athens  is  involvc^d  in  great 
obscurity.  Hume,  Lctronno,  Boeckh,  Leake, 
Clinton,  and  others,  have  in  our  own  times  directed 
their  effiirts  towards  its  elucidation,  and  have  sup- 
ported their  rc.'isonings  w ith  great  learning  and 
ingenuity,though  with  little  uiiauimily  or  success: 


and  the  difficulties  that  surround  the  Subject, 
from  the  vagueness,  inaccuracy,  and  discrepancy 
of  the  efo/o,  are  so  great  as  umost  to  preclude 
the  possibility  of  arriving  at  any  thing  like  a 
Mtisiactory  conclusion.  Bocckh  has  estimatcKl 
the  population  of  the  city  and  its  ports  at  180,000 ; 
Clinton  at  160,000 ; and  Leake  at  1 16,000.  The 
statement  of  Athenseus  that  the  number  of  slaves 
in  Athens  (or  Attica)  was  400,000,  is  universally 
admitted  to  be  grossly  exaggerated.  The  commer- 
cial operations  of  Athens  embraced  every  known 
country  and  commodity.  **  All  the  pnalucts 
of  foreign  countries,**  says  Boeckh,  "came  to 
Athena,  and  articles  which,  in  other  places,  could 
hardly  be  obtained  singly,  were  collected  together 
at  the  Ptrsus.  Bnides  the  corn,  the  crostJy 
wines,  iron,  brass,  and  other  olyects  of  commerce 
which  came  from  all  the  regions  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, they  imported,  from  the  coasts  of  the 
Black  Sea,  slaves,  timber  for  ship-building,  salt- 
fish,  honey,  wax,  tar,  wool,  rigging,  leather,  goat 
skins  Ac.;  from  Byzantium, Thrace, and  Mace- 
donia, timber,  slaves  and  salt- flsh  : slaves  from 
Thessaly;  carpets  and  fine  wool  from  Phrygia 
and  Miletus.*’  “ All  the  finest  products**  says 
Xenophon  {De  Rev.  Atk.  ii.  7.),  "of  Sicily,  of 
Italy,  Cyprus  Lyois  Pontus  and  the  Pelopon- 
nesus, Athens  by  her  empire  of  the  sea  is  able 
to  collect  into  one  spuu'*  Nor  were  manufac- 
tures neglected,  it  is  true  that  commerce  was 
•regarded  as  the  chief  point  of  national  policy, 
and  that  every  encouragement  was  given  to  it 
which  high  protecting  regulations  and  other  pri- 
vileges could  bestow.  But  no  restriction  was 
imposed  upon  industry : the  meanest  manual 
occupation  was  attended  by  no  disgrace  ; hence 
every  branch  of  industry  flourished,  and  the  ma- 
nufactures of  Athens  were  every  where  esteemed, 
ihc  native  products  of  Athens  too  were  of  great 
importance ; they  consisted  chiefly  of  olives,  flgs^ 
and  honey,  and  have  been  celebrated  in  all  ages. 
'I'hc  wealth  of  the  citv  was  also  augmented  by  the 
silver  mines  of  Laurion,  and  " those  sumptuous 
edifices,  which  constitutiMi  the  pride  of  the  .Athe- 
nians, and  the  admiration  of  the  present  day, 
owed  their  origin  to  the  marble  quarries  of  Pen- 
tclicus."  (^DodwelFs  Greece.)  The  opulence, 
prosperity,  and  power  of  Athens  arc  fully  exhi- 
bited by  Thucydides  (lib.  ii.13.)*  Previously 
to  the  Peloponnesian  war,  the  treasury  contained 
9,700  talents,  besides  a great  quantity  of  gold  and 
silver  deposited  in  the  temples  of  the  gods  and 
in  other  public  edifices.  The  city  was  defended 
by  1,200  cavalry,  1,600  bowmen,  and  13,000  heavy 
armed  troops;  16,000  men  were  stationed  in  the 
fortifications,  and  the  coast  was  guarded  by  .300 
well  manned  ships,  'llie  same  historian  has 
distincilv  indicated  (lib.  il.  4a),  that  the  freedom 
of  the  Athenian  institutions,  so  pre-eminently 
adapted  to  develop  the  energies  of  the  himian 
mind,  was  the  chief  source  of  their  unparalleled 
greatness;  but  our  limits  preclude  us  from  en- 
tering into  details  on  the  government  and  public 
economy  of  Athens,  and  we  can  only  refer  the 
reader  to  Boeckh's  invaluable  treatise  on  this  dif« 
ficult  and  interesting  subject. 

Wc  now  proceed  to  notice  briefly  the  mo- 
numents of  antiquity  which  still  exist  at 
Athens  as  they  have  been  described  by  Chand- 
ler, Clarke,  (fell,  Stuart,  Dodwcll,  Leake, 
and  other  travellers.  The  most  striking  object 
is  the  AcrojKilis  •,  or  old  Cocropian  fortreas, 
founded  by  C'ecrops,  about  anno  1556,  a.  c., 
rising  abruptly  out  of  the  Attic  plain,  and 

* Til*  AcropolM  Uonr  formed  ihr  wi«l«nt  rlH,  And  fonni  it»  debat- 
ed pnitlwi  WM  trrmed  4 In  ctitrtr*dMinrUaa  to  tht  tovw 

iwit.  4 AOernAnUbulU.  Alhvm,  inciadlnf  Uw  npfxr  «nd 

lo«nr  pAfU,  ttjlnd,  bf  ef  «naM0Cc,  —Ate,  ot 
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covered  with  relics  of  Atheuinn  fpandcur.  At  j 
iu  W.  end,  by  which  alone  it  was  acccwible, 
stood  the  I'ropylca,  the  gate,  as  well  as  the  de- 
fence of  the  Acropolis.  Through  this  gate  the 
periodical  processions  of  the  Panaihenaic  jubilee 
were  wont  to  move ; and  the  marks  of  chariot 
wheels  are  still  visible  on  the  stone  floor  of  its 
entrance.  It  was  of  the  Doric  order,  and  its 
central  pediment  was  supported  by  6 fluted 
marble  columns,  each  in  diam.,  29  in  heij^ht, 
and  7 in  their  inlercolumniation.  On  the  right 
wing  stood  the  Temple  of  Victory,  and  on  the 
Icfi  was  a building  decorated  with  paintings  by  i 
the  pencil  ot  PoTygnotus,  of  which  Pausanias  | 
has  left  us  an  account.  In  a part  of  the  wall 
still  remaining  there  are  fragments  of  excellent 
designs  in  basso  relievo,  representing  the  combat 
of  the  Athenians  with  the  Amazons:  besides  6 
columns  white  as  snow,  and  of  the  finest  archi- 
tecture. Near  the  Propyloaslood  the  celebrated 
colossal  statue  of  Minerva,  executed  by  Phidias 
after  the  battle  of  Marathon,  the  height  of  which, 
including  the  pedestal,  was  CO  ft.  Put  the 
chief  glory  of  the  Acropolis  w as  the  Parthenon, 
or  Temple  of  Minerva.  It  was  a peripteral  octo- 
style,  of  the  Doric  order,  with  17  columns  on 
the  sides  each  6 ft.  2 in.  in  diameter  at  the 
base,  and  34  ft.  in  height,  elevated  on  three  steps. 
Its  height,  from  the  base  of  the  pediments 
65  ft.,  and  the  dimensions  of  the  area  233  ft. 
by  102.  The  eastern  pediment  was  adorned  w ith 
two  groups  of  statues  one  of  which  represented 
the  birth  of  Minerva,  the  other  the  contest  of 
Stinerva  with  Neptune  for  the  government  of 
Athens  On  the  metopes  was  sculptured  the 
battle  of  the  Centaurs  with  the  l.Apithse ; and 
the  frieze  contained  a representation  of  the  l*a- 
nnthenaic  festivals.  Ictinus  Callicrates,  and 
Carpion,  were  the  architects  of  this  temple  ; 
l*hidias  was  the  artist ; and  its  entire  cost  has  been 
estimated  at  1 4 million  sterling.  Of  this  building, 
columns  of  the  eastern  front  and  several  of 
the  lateral  colonnades  arc  still  standing.  Of  the 
frontispiece,  which  represented  the  contest  of 
Neptune  and  Miners‘0,  nothing  remains  but  the 
head  of  a sea  horse  and  the  figures  of  two 
women  without  heads,  llio  combat  of  the  Cen- 
taurs and  the  l.«pilhar  is  in  better  preservation  ; 
but,  of  the  numerous  statues  w*ith  which  this 
temple  was  enriched,  that  of  Adrian  alone  re- 
null  ns.  The  Parthenon,  however,  dilapidated 
as  it  is,  still  retains  an  air  of  inexpressible 
grandeur  and  sublimity ; and  it  forms  at  once 
Hie  highest  point  in  Athens,  and  the  centre  of 
the  Acropolis.  On  the  N.  £.  side  of  the  Parthe- 
non stooa  the  Ercchtheium,  a temple  dedicated 
to  the  joint  worship  of  Neptune  and  Minerva. 
There  are  considerable  remains  of  this  build- 
ing, particularly  thoM;  beautiful  female  figures 
caJlea  Caryatides,  which  support,  instead  of 
columns,  three  of  the  porticos : besides  three  of 
the  columns  in  the  north  hexaslyle  with  the  roof 
over  these  last  columaa  The  rest  of  the  roof 
of  this  graceful  portico  fell  during  the  siege 
of  Athens,  in  1627.  Such  is  an  outline  of  the 
chief  buildings  of  the  Acropolis,  which  in  its 
best  days  bod  4 distinct  characters;  being  at  once 
the  furiress,  the  sacred  inclosure,  the  treasury, 
and  the  museum  of  art  of  the  Athenian  nation. 
JU  was,  so  to  sp^Ah,  an  entire  offering  to  the 
deity,  unrivalled  in  richness  and  splenaour;  it 
was  the  peerless  gem  of  Greece,  the  glory  ond 
the  pride  of  art.  the  wonder  and  envv  of  the 
world.  In  the  city  of  Athena  itself  thcic  are 
still  some  monuments  of  antiquity  to  be  found. 
Of  these,  the  principal  arc  three  exquisite  Co- 
rinthian columns  crowned  by  architraves : the 


Temple  of  the  Winda,  built  by  Cyrrhestea,  of 
an  octagonal  figure,  with  a representation  of 
the,dittbrent  winds  on  each  of  its  sides;  and 
the  monument  of  L3rsicrates,  called  by  the  mo- 
dern Greeks,  the  lantern  of  Demosthenes. 
This  building  consists  of  a pedestal  surrounded 
by  a colonnade,  and  is  sunnounted  by  a dome 
of  Corinthian  architecture ; it  was  supposed 
to  be  the  spot  which  Demostbeiics  used  as 
bis  study— >a  supposition  which  ha.s,  how- 
ever, long  been  overthrown.  Beneath  the 
southern  wall  of  the  Acropolis  near  its  extre- 
mity, was  situated  the  Athenian  or  Uionyslac 
theatre.  Its  seats,  rising  one  above  another, 
were  cut  out  of  the  sloping  ruck.  Of  these, 
only  the  two  highest  rows  arc  now  visible,  th.« 
rest  being  concealed  by  an  accumulation  of  soil, 
the  removal  of  which  would  probably  bring  lo 
light  the  whole  shell  of  the  theatre.  Plato  af- 
firms it  was  capable  of  containing  30,000  persons. 
It  contained  statues  of  all  the  great  tragic  and 
comic  poets,  the  most  conspicuous  of  which  were 
naturally  those  of  ^^schylus,  Sophucle.s  and 
Kuripides  among  the  former,  and  those  of 
Aristophanes  ond  Menander  among  the  latter. 
On  the  south-west  side  of  the  Acropolis  is  the 
site  of  the  Odeium,  or  musical  theatre  of  lie- 
rodes  Atticus,  named  by  him  the  theatre  of 
Uegilla,  in  honour  of  his  wife.  On  the  north- 
east side  of  the  Acropolis  stood  the  Pryianeum, 
where  citizens  who  had  rendered  services  to  the 
state  were  maintained  at  the  public  expense. 
Extending  southwards  from  the  site  of  the  Pry-^ 
(aneuin.  ran  the  street  lo  which  Pausanias  gave 
Uie  name  of 'I'ripods,  from  its  containing  a num- 
ber of  small  temples  or  edifices  crowned  with 
tripods,  to  commemorate  the  triumphs  gained  by 
the  Choragi  in  the  theatre  of  Bacchus.  Op{K>- 
sitc  to  the  west  end  of  the  Acrofiolis  N the 
Areopagus,  or  Hill  of  Mars,  on  the  eastern  ex- 
tremity of  which  WAS  situated  the  celebrated 
court  of  the  Arcojiagus.  'i'his  point  is  reached 
by  means  of  16  stone  steps  cut  in  the  rock,  im- 
incdintcly  above  w hich  is  a bench  of  stone,  fonn- 
ing  three  sides  of  a quadrangle,  tike  a triclinium, 
generally  supposed  to  have  bwn  the  tribunaL 
The  ruins  or  a small  cha(>el  consecrated  to  St. 
Dionysius  the  Areopamte,  and  conimcinorating 
his  conversion  by  St.  l*aul  (Acts  of  the  Apos. 
xvii.  34.),  are  here  visible.  About  a auarter  of 
a mile  south-west  from  the  centre  of  tnc  Areo- 
pagus stands  Pnyz,  the  place  provided  for  the 
public  assemblies  at  Athens  in  its  palmy  days, 
’fhe  steps  by  which  the  speaker  mounted  the 
rostrum,  and  a tier  of  three  scats  hewn  in  the 
solid  rock  for  the  audience,  are  still  visible.  This 
is  perhaps  the  most  interesting  spot  in  Athens  to 
the  lovers  of  Grecian  genius,  being  associated 
with  the  renown  of  Demosthenes  and  the  other 
famed  Athenian  orators, 

“ Whose  iTsiitlrM  eloquence 
Wielded  at  wUl  that  fierce  democrstle, 

Shook  the  srsensl,  and  fulmlned  over  Greece  * 
To  Macedon,  and  Artaserxes*  throne.’' 

On  proceeding  without  the  city,  our  attention 
is  attracted  b^  the  ruins  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Olvmpius.  This  was  one  of  the  first  conceived 
and  the  last  executed  of  the  sacred  monuments 
of  Athens.  It  was  begun  by  PUistratus  but  not 
finished  till  the  time  of  the  lloman  emperor 
.Adrian,  700  years  afterwards;  but  ofthc  120  co- 
lumns which  supported  it,  only  16  remain.  The 
last  ruin  to  which  we  shall  allude,  is  the  temple 
of  'Fheseus  built  b^  Cimon,  shortly  after  ihe 
battle  of  Salamis  '1  his  is  one  of  the  most  noble 
remains  of  the  ancient  magnificence  of  Athens, 
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and  the  moftt  perrect,  if  not  thi?  most  beautiful, 
eiisting  specimen  of  Grecian  architecture.  It 
is  built  of  Pentelic  marble . the  roof  friezes,  and 
cornices  still  remain ; and  so  {^ntl^has  the  hand 
of  time  pressed  upon  this  venerable  ediKce,  that 
the  first  impression  of  the  mind  in  beholding  it 
is  doubt  of  its  antinuitv.  Such  is  an  outline  of 
the  remains  of  the  enter  Athenian  edifices,  which 
link  bygone  times  with  the  present,  and  which, 
as  long  as  there  is  taste  to  appreciate,  or  genius 
to  imitate,  must  arrest  the  attention  and  chal- 
lenge the  regard  of  every  intelligent  mind.  We 
shall  devote  what  remains  of  our  limits  to  a short 
notice  of  the  Athenian  history,  from  the  earliest 
ages  down  to  the  present  time. 

Concerning  the  early  inhabitants  of  Athens, 
we  are  almost  wholly  destitute  of  information  ; 
and  even  after  its  history  bemns  to  emerge  from 
oMcurity,  the  events  which  distinguish  it  are  for 
a long  time  scanty  and  doubtful,  i hough  Ogygi*s 
is  mentioned  os  the  first  king  of  Athens,  it  is 
not  till  three  centuries  later  that  Athenian  liis- 
tory  assumes  a definite  fonn,  when  Cccrops 
(a.c.  1555)  a native  of  Kgvpt,  by  marrying 
the  daughter  of.\ct4ean,  obtained  the  sovereignly. 
He  collWted  the  hitherto  scattered  inhabitants 
of  .\ttica,  divided  them  into  tribes,  and  founded 
the  Acropolis.  Nothing  of  importance  occurs 
in  the  history  of  .\thens  among  tnc  succcaiors  of 
Cecrops,  till  the  lime  of 'rheseus^A- c.  1300), 
who  united  in  himself  the  attributes  of  legislator 
and  warrior.  The  reins  of  government  descended 
4n  his  family,  without  any  occurrence  of  historical 
importance,  till  C«xlrus  (a.  c.  1068)  heroically 
sacrificed  his  life  for  his  country.  At  this  time 
an  aristocratical  was  substituted  for  the  monar- 
chical form  of  government,  and  the  title  of 
•‘king*’ was  exchanged  for  that  of  “ archon.” 
On  its  first  institution,  the  office  of  archon  was 
hereditary,  and  for  life ; but  after  the  lapse  of  2 
centuries,  it  was  limited  to  10  years,  and  after 
passing  through  6 hands  on  this  footing,  was 
finally  changed  to  an  annual  office.  When  the 
last  change  took  place,  a further  alteration  was 
made  by  dividing  the  duties  of  archon  among  10 
persons,  selected  by  the  people  from  the  class  of 
the  nobles,  in  whom  were  vested  all  legislative 
and  judicial  powers.  Such  a form  of  ^vemment 
was  peculiarly  exposed  to  party  spint  and  con- 
tentions for  power,  and  pressed  heavily  on  the 
people;  and  a strong  desire  for  a definite  code  of 
laws  arising,  Draco  was  chosen  os  the  lawgiver 
(a.c.  624).  The  atrocity  of  his  code,  however, 
which  awarded  the  punishment  of  death  at  once 
to  the  most  venial  oflbnccs  and  the  most  flagrant 
crimes,  soon  rendered  it  incapable  of  execution  ; 
and  Draco  lost  the  public  favour  and  died  in 
exile.  To  quell  the  disturbances  w hich  continued 
to  distract  the  city,  the  people  (a.  r.  594)  had 
recourse  to  Solon,  who  had  already  distinguished 
himself  as  a general,  and  investotl  him  with  the 
office  of  archon.  'Dje  code  of  laws  which  he 
framed,  was  admirably  suited  to  the  exigency  of 
the  times  : for  though  its  tendency  wras  decidedly 
democratic,  a counterbalancing  check  was  given 
to  popular  encroachment  by  the  establishment 
of  me  assembly  of  400,  and  by  the  prerogatives 
vested  In  the  court  of  Areopagus.  Indeed,  the 
freedom  of  spirit  which  Solon  introduced  and 
rendered  durable,  and  the  liberal  education  which 
the  whole  system  of  his  laws  made  indispensably 
necestary  to  the  noble  and  wealthy  citizens,  soon 
rendered  Athens  the  central  point  of  illumination 
to  all  the  republics  of  Greece.  Nor  were  the 
consequences  of  Solon's  measures  at  all  retarded 
by  the  subsequent  domination  of  Pisistratus 
(a.  C.5G1).  For  notwithstanding  his  assumption 


of  the  regal  power,  his  administration  was  cha- 
racterised by  an  a.Asiduous  cultivation  of  the  arta 
ami  sciences ; and  it  is  to  him  that  |)ostority  is 
indebted  fur  the  collection  of  the  Homeric  p<fcnii« 
in  their  present  definite  form.  That  the  spirit 
of  Athenian  freedom  was  not  extinct,  was  pruvfxl 
by  the  expulsion  (a.  c.  510)  of  Hippia.s  and 
Hipparchus  (the  suns  of  Pisistratus),  whose  ty- 
ranny became  oppressive ; and  from  this  time 
the  constitution  of  Solon  was  gradually  melted 
down  into  a pure  democracy,  tiniil  Cleosthencs 
gave  the  last  blow  to  the  aristocracy  by  the  in- 
stitution of  ostracism. 

'I'hc  petty  internal  contests  which  had  agitated 
.Athens,  were  now  however  to  be  swallowed  up 
in  others  of  far  greater  magnitude.  With  rapid 
strides  the  Persian  monarchy  h.ad  been  en- 
croaching upon  Greece,  and  most  of  the  Grecian 
.suites  had  already  sworn  fealty  to  Darius,  when 
Athens  and  l-acedannon  raided  the  banner  of 
defiance,  and  the  battle  of  Marathon  (a.  c.  490), 
under  the  conduct  of  Miltiades,  at  once  achieved 
the  liberty  of  Greece,  and  enshrined  Athens  in 
the  centre  of  a glorj'.  We  can  do  no  more  than 
allude  to  the  subsequent  invasion  of  Greece  by 
Xerxes,  his  alternate  successes  and  defeats,  the 
seizure  and  conflagration  of  .Athens  and  iu 
citadel,  the  stratagems  of  Themistocles,  the 
memorable  battles  of  S.ilnmis,  Plat^a  and  My. 
calc,  and,  lastly,  the  defeat  of  the  Persian.s, 
Among  other  consequenccsthat  resulted  to  .Athens 
from  the  Persian  inva.sion,  was  the  Impetus  given 
to  its  naval  affblrs.  'I’hemistocles.w'ho  w*as  emi- 
nently imbued  with  a naval  spirit,  caused  (a.  c. 
479)  a ncw‘  and  more  commodious  harbourto  be 
built  at  the  Piraru.s,  w'hich  in  pmcess  of  time 
was  joined  to  the  city  by  the  celebrated  Ixing 
Walls.  This  precaution  invested  .Athens  with 
the  command  of  the  sea,  and  raised  her  com- 
mercial and  military  marine  to  an  unexampled 
pitch  of  prosperity ; a prosperity  which  wm 
maintained  in  full  vigour  by  the  moderation  of 
Aristides,  so  deservedly  named  the  just,  and  by 
the  generous  and  martial  spirit  of  Cimon,  son  of 
Miltiades  (a.c.  406).  iieforc  the  Persian  in- 
vasion, Athens  had  contributed  less  than  many 
other  cities,  her  inferiors  in  magnitude  and  in 
political  importance,  to  the  intellectuaj  progress 
of  Greece.  She  had  nroducctl  no  artists  to  be 
compared  with  those  of  Argos,  Corinth.  Sicyon, 
.Egina,  l.aconia,  and  of  many  cities,  both  in  the 
eastern  and  western  colonies.  She  could  boast 
of  no  jwets  so  celebrated  as  those  of  the  Ionian 
and  .^olian  schools.  Her  spirit  hitherto  had 
been  decidedly  martial ; but  her  peaceful  glories 
quickly  followed,  .and  outshone  those  of  her  vic- 
tories and  jxilitical  nsrendniicy.  Aftcrthe  termi- 
nation of  the  Persian  war,  literature  and  the  fine 
arts  began  to  tend  towards  Athens  os  their  most 
favoured  scat,  for  here,  duringthe  age  of  Pericles, 
above  all  other  parts  of  Greece,  genius  and 
talents  w’ere  fostered  by  an  ample  field  of  exertion, 
by  public  sympathy  and  applause.  It  was  during 
this  ago  that  |>ointing.  architecture,  and  sculpture, 
reached  the  highest  degree  of  perfection ; and 
that  Greek  poetry  was  enriched  with  a new  kind 
of  composition,  the  drama,  which  exhibited  all 
the  grace  and  vigour  of  the  Athenian  imagina- 
tion. together  with  the  full  compass  and  the 
highest  refinements  of  the  language  peculiar  tl> 
Attica.  The  drama  was  indeed  the  branch  of 
literature  which  peculiarly  signalised  the  age  of 
Pericles;  and  the  intellectual  character  of  the 
Athenians  is  vividly  portrayed  bv  the  sublime 
and  impassioned  strokes  of  A^vchylus,  the 
graceful  and  elegant  totirhes  of  Sophocles,  the 
elaborate  philosophy  of  Euripides,  and  the 
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CAustic  rolllcT^atid  moral  power  o^  AiistophAncs. 
And  though  time  hat  cffhcvdall  traces  of  the  pen- 
cil of  Parrhasius,  Zeuxis,  and  Apelles,  posterity 
has  assigned  them  a place  in  the  temple  of  fame 
beside  Phidias  and  Praxiteles  whose  works  are, 
even  at  the  ]>rcscnl  day,  unrivalled  for  classical 
purity  of  de^^gn  and  perfection  of  execution. 
Ilut  It  was  not  alone  to  works  of  art  and  the 
embellishment  of  the  city  by  splendid  archi- 
tectural decorations,  that  the  efforts  of  Pericles 
were  directed.  Por  at  the  period  in  question, 
the  whole  of  Athens  with  its  three  celebrated 
harbours,  Pimus,  ^lunychia,  and  Phalerum, 
connected  by  means  of  the  Long  Walls  begun 
by  Themistocles,  was  made  to  form  one  great 
city,  enclosed  within  a vast  parabolus  of  massive 
fortifications,  extending  to  no  less  than  174  stadia, 
of  which  the  circuit  of  the  city  amounted  to  43, 
the  Long  Walls  taken  together  to  7.*!,  and  the 
circumference  of  the  horlwurs  to  76.  15ut  the 
advantages  that  flowed  to  Athens  from  the  ad- 
ministration of  Pericles  were  not  without  alloy. 
The  splendour  which  he  introduced  exhausted 
the  public  revenues ; and  to  supply  deficiencies, 
recourse  was  had  to  the  infliction  of  rigorous 
imposts  upon  the  allied  states.  Hence  a spirit 
of  disafibetiun  was  engendered;  and  Sparta,  who 
had  long  viewed  w ith  jealousy  the  magnificence 
of  her  rival,  seixed  the  opportunity  of  funning  the 
discord  into  a flame,  litis  tssu^  in  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian war,  tlic  variouafortunes  of  which  have 
been  so  ably  recorded  by  the  pen  of  Thucydides. 
After  the  lapse  of  27  years,  during  which  period 
the  movements  of  the  conflicting  parties  w ere 
characterised  by  various  success,  victory  at  length 
declared  fur  the  Spartau-s  and  the  Athenians 
were  forced  to  submit  to  the  dominion  of  the 
I’birty  Tyrants;  ahuiniliatingperiod  in  thehistory 
of  Ainens,  over  which  we  would  willingly  throw 
a veil.  It  was  reserved,  how’cver,  for  the  skill  of 
Thrasybiilus  (a.  c.  403)  to  restore  to  Athens  its 
former  constitution  ; a revolution  which  he  was 
able  to  efifect  without  much  severity,  or  effusion  of 
blood.  Perhaps  in  the  whole  history  of  the 
Athenians,  there  is  no  feature  more  remarkable 
than  the  vigorous  elasticity  of  spirit  which  they 
displayed  m recovering  irom  disasters ; and 
never  was  the  truth  of  mis  remark  so  strikingly 
illustrated  as  at  the  present  period.  One  gener- 
ation hod  scarcely  jiassod  away,  since  she  was 
groaning  beneath  the  'llilrty  'lyrants  and  the 
reign  of  terror  — her  native  energies  prostrate, 
her  cxtenial  resources  swept  away — and  now  wc 
And  her  on  aloAy  eminence.  Seventy-five  cities 
hail  her  as  the  head  of  their  confederacy ; the 
Aegean  isles  are  numbered  among  her  foreign 
settlements ; Lacedaemon  recognises  her  do- 
minion of  the&ca she  Kconfessedly,  and  wiihout 
a rival,  once  more  the  first  of  the  Grecian  com- 
munities. Noris  this  all ; hitherto  we  have  seen 
her  producing  and  fostering  legislators,  warriors, 
statesmen,  painters,  sculptors,  poets,  historians, 
and  orators ; wc  are  now  to  behold  her  in  anuUier 
aspect,  as  the  mother  of  that  philosophy  at  once 
subtle  and  sublime,  which  even  at  the  present 
hour  exerts  a powerful  influence  over  the  human 
mind.  'l*his  iraporUnt  «ra  in  the  history  of 
Athens  has  been  beautifully  alluded  to  by  Mil- 
ton  : — 

See  there  the  oUve  grove  of  Academe, 

Plato'i  retirement,  where  the  Attic  bird 
TrllU  her  thick-warblrd  notes  the  summer  long ; 
There  flowery  hlU  Hjrmrttus  with  the  *ound 
or  bce»’  Indufttrloua  murmur  oft  Invites 
To  studious  musing ; there  tlyssus  rolls 
His  whispering  stream  ; within  cho  walls  then  view 
The  Khools  or  ancient  sages ; his  who  bred 
Great  Alexander  to  subdue  the  world. 


I.yccum  there  and  painted  Stoa  next ; 

• • • • • 

To  sage  philosophy  next  lend  thine  ear. 

From  lii'uvint  diwcendcxl  to  the  low-rool’d  hoU30 
Of  Socrates  ; see  there  hU  tenement, 

Whom  well  inspired  the  oracle  pronounced 
W iaest  of  men ; from  whose  mouth  issued  fortli 
Mellifluous  streams  tliat  water’d  all  the  sciiools 
Of  Academics  old  and  new,  «*Ith  those 
Sumamed  Perfi>atetics,  and  the  sect 
Epicurean,  and  the  Stoic  severe.” 

From  this  time  a newtera  beclnsinthe  hlMory 
of  Athens.  Philip,  king  of  Alacedonia,  by  dint 
of  dissimulation  and  bribery,  contrived  fir.«l  to 
embroil  the  difTercnt  states  of  Greece,  and  then 
totrainploontheirindcpendence.  The  .\thcnians, 
roused  by  the  thunders  of  Demosthenes,  made 
a vigorous  defence  (a.  c.  338);  but  the  battle  of 
ChaToiiea  proved  inverse  to  their  hopes,  and  on 
this  field  sunk  the  supremacy  of  Athens.  And 
if  the  last  sparks  of  her  heroism  do  not  expiic 
with  Demosthenes,  the  fitful  gleams  they  throw 
out  from  time  to  time,  serve  but  to  '*mark 
the  mins  they  adorn.”  It  is  true  that  under  the 
sway  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  the  difll-rent 
generals  who  succeeded  him  in  the  goYemment 
of  Athens,  she  made  Y'arious  efforts  to  throw  uQ’ 
the  yoke;  but  these  efforts  resemble  mure  the 
spiteful  ebullitions  of  a pusillanimous  slave,  than 
the  glorious  aspirations  of  a noble  spirit  struggling 
to  ^ free.  In  this  state  she  continued,  the 
sport  of  every  tyrant  who  chanced  to  draw  a 
prize  in  the  lottery  of  war,  till  the  Human  eagles 
soared  over  the  Acropolis,  and  the  vicU>nous 
Sylla  proclaimed  Athctu  a tributary  of  Hume 
(a.c.  Ii6).  But  while  Athens  thus  saw  every 
trace  of  her  political  existence  vanish,  she  rose 
to  an  empire  scarcely  less  flattering,  to  which 
Rome  itself  was  obliged  to  bow.  Her  con- 
querors looked  to  her  as  the  teacher  and  arbiter 
of  taste,  philosophy,  and  science ; and  all  the 
Homans  who  were  ambitious  of  literary  attain- 
ments, flocked  to  Athens  in  order  to  acquire 
them.  This  tribute  of  respect  to  .Athenian  taste 
and  genius  was  paid  by  various  Homan  em- 
perors in  succession.  Under  Adrian  (a.  d.  117) 
she  even  regained  much  uf  her  former  internal 
splendour;  and  his  example  was  followed  by 
several  of  his  successors,  though  on  a less  mag- 
nificent scale.  The  description  of  Athens  by 
Pausanias  belongs  to  this  ^mriod.  In  thu  Uiiid 
century,  according  to  Zosimus,  Athens  was  taken 
by  Gothic  invaders,  who,  however,  did  not  long 
retain  tlieir  acquisition,  having  been  expelled  by 
the  inhabitants  underthe comtnandofCleodemus. 
In  the  year  398,  it  was  again  taken  by  Alaric 
king  of  the  Goths,  who  is  sold  to  have  laid  in 
ruins  its  stately  structures,  and  to  have  stripped 
it  of  its  ancient  splendour.  AAcr  this  dreadful 
visitation,  Athens  sunk  Into  Insignificance,  and 
became  as  obscure  as  she  had  once  been  illus- 
trious. We  are  told  indeed  that  the  walla  of 
Athens  w*ere  put  in  a state  of  defence  by  Jus* 
Hnian;  but  from  the  time  of  this  emperor,  a 
chasm  of  nearly  seven  centuries  ensued  in  its 
history,  except,  that  in  the  year  1130  it  furnished 
Huger,  king  of  Sicily,  with  a number  of  artificers 
who  there  introduced  I he  culture  of  silk.  Doomed 
apparently  to  become  the  prey  of  every  spoiler, 
Athens  again  emerges  from  oblivion  in  the  13th 
century*,  under  Baldwin  and  his  crusaders  at  a 
time  when  it  was  besieged  by  a general  of 
Theodores  l^scaris  the  Greelt  emperor.  In 
1427,  it  was  taken  by  Sultan  lilurad ; but  some 
time  afterwards  was  recovered  from  the  infidels 
by  another  body  of  crusaders,  under  the  Marquis 
of  Montferrat,  a powerful  baron  of  the  west, 
who  bestowed  it  on  Otto  de  la  Hoche,  one  of 
his  followers.  For  a considerable  time  it  was 
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governed  br  Otto  and  hia  deacendanta,  with  the 
title  of  duike;  but  this  family  was  afterwards 
displaced  by  Walter ' of  Urienne.  ’l*be  next 
rulers  of  Athens  were  the  Acciaioliy  an  opulent 
family  of  Florence,  in  whose  possession  it  re* 
mainra  till  1455,  when  it  was  taken  by  Omar,  a 
^neral  of  Mohammed  II.,  who  settled  a colony 
in  it,  and  incorporated  it  completely  with  the 
Turkish  empire.  In  the  year  1687,  it  was  cap- 
tured by  the  Venetians  under  Morosini,  after  a 
short  siege,  during  which  the  Parthenon,  then  in 
analmoat  perfect  state,  and  the  other  buildinn  of 
the  Acropolis,  sustained  great  damage.  After  a 
short  intcrral,  it  again  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Turks,  under  whose  Jurisdiction  it  remainetl, 
until  the  treaty  of  Adnanoplc  in  1829,  following 
up  the  proTisions  and  the  stipulations  of  the 
treaty  or  London  in  1827,  established  the  new 
kingdom  of  Greece,  of  which  Athens  is  now  the 
capital. 

Such  is  a brief  and  necessarily  ir^crfect 
vkctch  of  Athens  and  its  inhabitants.  To  have 
investigated  the  causes  that  led  to  its  rise, 
progress,  and  decline;  to  l.avc  analysed  the 
character  of  iU  people,  and  to  have  traced  it 
through  its  varied  phases  in  their  love  of  glory, 
in  their  refined  taste,  in  their  fickleness  and  in- 
justice on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  in 
their  generosity  and  gratitude,  in  their  courage 
and  cowardice,  haughtincssand  humility  (P/in.  dc  i 
PnrrAos. ),  would  have  involved  ii.s  in  discussions 
to  which  volumes  alone  would  have  been  adetpiate,  ' 
even  if  the  vastness  of  the  su^ect  had  not  pre- 
cluded the  attempt.  Plunged  for  centuries  in 
barbarism,  and  subjected  to  the  galling  yoke  of  a 
foreign  despotism,  it  Is  not  surprising  that  the  I 
modern  Athenians  should  have  inhented  little  j 
but  the  vices  of  their  forefathers.  But  now  that  | 
their  nationality  is  restored,  and  the  light  of  ci-  | 
vilisation  has  again  dawned  upon  their  country,  | 
it  may,  we  trust,  be  inferred  that  the  few  seeds  of  i 
the  ancestral  character  which  stilt  linger  in  their 
constitution,  exhibiting  themselves  in  pride, 
stubbornness  and  susceptibility,  will  ripen  into 
such  qualities  as  may  render  them  worthy  de- 
nixens  of  the  soil,  unde  kumanitck*,  doctrina^ 
rr%io,  fru^et,  jum^  lefies  orUg  atque  in  omnes 
terns  tUstnbtU/v  pttianiur. 

Atubni  Is  the  mine  of  several  towns  In  the  U.  States, 
but  none  of  them  Is  of  any  material  importance. 

ATHERSTONR.a  m.  town  of  England,  co.  Warwick, 
hund.  Hemlingford,  contiguous  to  the  Coventry  canal, 
lS|m.  N.  Coventry.  Pop.  S370.  It  has  a free  school, 
founded  In  1573.  and  manufactures  of  hats,  ribunda,  and 
shalloons.  There  are  here  four  annual  fairs  ; that  which 
Is  held  on  the  19th  of  September  being  one  of  the  most 
considerable  In  P.ngUnd  for  the  sale  of  cheese. 

ATllKKTUN.  SeeCHowsBKT. 

ATHIS,  a town  of  France,  d^.  Ome,  cap.  cant.,  ar- 
rond.  Domfront.  Pop.  4,597. 

ATHLONB,  an  Inland  town  of  Ireland,  cos.  Writ* 
memth  and  Roscommon,  on  the  Shannon,  65  m.  W. 
Dublin,  lat.  59«9i'  K.,  long.  7°  5p  W.  lu  name  is  ile- 
rived  from  AtM  Luan,  " the  ford  of  the  rattida."  To 
conunand  this  ford  a castle  wa.«  built  here  by  the  Knglish 
shortly  after  their  arrival  In  (he  country,  that  became  a 
post  of  great  consequence.  In  IG41  Athlone  was  be- 
sieged by  the  Irish  army ; bat,  after  a resistance  of  up- 
wards of  5 months,  was  rel  leved  by  the  Duke  of  Ormond. 
In  the  subsequent  war  of  I6SS  H *as  gallantly  defended 
by  Col.  Grace  against  the  Rngllih,  but  was  Uken  by 
storm  the  next  year  by  Glnkell.  altcrwnrds  Earl  of 
Athlone.  The  fortiScattons.  which  had  siifTored  much 
during  this  siege,  were  renovated  ; but  in  WJt,  the  castle 
and  the  greater  [>art  of  the  town  were  destroyed  by  (he 
explosion  of  a gunpowder  magazine,  occasioned  by  light- 
ning. During  the  Iste  war  with  France  it  was  ma<le 
the  military  depAt  for  the  W.  of  Ireland,  and  secured  by 
strong  works  on  the  Connaught  side,  covering  an  extent 
of  15  acres,  and  containing  two  roagaslnes,  an  ordnance 
store,  an  armoury  for  15,000  stand  of  small  arms,  and 
hairacks  for  900  men.  The  pop.  in  1531  amounted  to 
7.549,  and  In  IH3I  to  11,406,  thawing  an  increase  of  3.60 
ia  the  interveoiDg  period,  being  at  the  high  rate  of  51  *21 8 
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per  cent.  In  1634  the  pop.  of  the  parisbet  of  6t.  Peter 
and  St.  M.vry,  nuwtiy  in  tlie  town  of  Athlone,  amoimted 
to  15.(V|0,  or  whom  I.70N  were  Protestants  of  il>c  E. 
Church.  9 Pmt.  dUs.,  and  I3333  R.  Cathollcf. 

'llie  town  Is  divided  Into  two  nearly  equal  portions  by 
the  Shannon,  over  which  Is  a long  and  Inconvenleotljr 
narrow  bridge,  built  In  the  time  of  cHsabeth.  Its  pub- 
lic buildings  arc  tbc  two  parish  churches,  4 Roman  Ca- 
tholic parochial  cluapels,  a Franciscan  chapel,  a Presby- 
terian and  2 Methodist  meeting-houses.  A public  school, 
endowed  by  one  of  the  Raneiagh  family  with  470  acres 
of  land,  educates,  maintains,  and  apprentices  15  boys  ; 
there  arc  also  parish  schools  for  boys  and  girls,  and  on 
abbey  school  for  Catholic  children.  The  number  of 

ntli  in  the  different  public  schools  Is  about  300. 
the  private  seminaries  in  the  town  educate  about 

500. 

By  its  ruling  charter,  received  from  James  I.  In  1G06,  ita 
limits  are  fixed  at  11  mile  in  every  direction  fl^>m  the 
centre  of  the  bridge ; out  for  electoral  purposes  they  arc 
confined  nearly  to  the  space  covered  with  dwelling- 
houses,  which  extends  over  about  4S.%  acres.  The  go- 
verning body  cmisistt  of  a sovereign  { 13  burgesses,  ooo 
of  wliom  is  tne  constable  of  the  castle  ; a common  council 
of  about  20  members,  chosen  for  life ; and  an  unlimited 
number  of  freemen  nominated  by  the  common  counril. 
Tiie  borough  wu  represented  1^  2 ms.  in  the  Irish,  and 
i»  now  represented  by  one  in  the  Imp.  Pari.  The  right  of 
election  exists  in  the  members  of  the  corporation  resi- 
dent within  7 m.,  and  in  Che  lOf.  householders:  Uie 
number  of  electors  in  1537  being  315.  The  soverei^ 
holds  a court  three  times  a week,  for  petty  criminal 
cases.  The  general  sessions  for  Roscommon  are  held 
here  twice  ayear,  and  those  for  Westmeath  four  time«. 
Thera  are  petty  sessions  on  alternate  Saturdays.  On  the 
Roscommon  side  there  is  a small  prison  or  bridewell  for 
the  temporary*  detention  of  culprits. 

There  are  in  the  town,  or  in  its  immediate  neighbour- 
hood. two  distilleries,  and  the  same  number  of  breweries, 
tanneries,  and  soap  and  candle  manufactorlct,  besidee 
I several  flour-mills.  Coarse  bats  were  formerly  tnwiri^ 
j here  in  large  numbers,  Init  the  demand  for  them  Is  now 
' trifling.  A small  trade  li  carried  on  with  Shannon  Har- 
bour and  Limerick  by  steamers  on  the  Shannon,  the  In- 
tercourse being  aided  by  a canal  about  I m.  In  length, 
near  Athlone,  oy  which  the  rapids  in  the  river  are  ob- 
viated. Markets  on  Tuesdays  and  Saturdays.  Fairs  on 
the  Monday  after  Epiphany,  lOth  March.  llolyThursday, 
and  34th  Aug.  : each  uJr  continues  for  three  days. 

Athlone  Is  prlDcipally  supported  by  the  expaKllture  of 
the  garrison  ; ami  lu  proportion  as  thli  has  been  diml- 
nlihed  by  the  contlnu.*uice  of  peace,  to  has  Its  wealth  and 
prositerity  declined.  There  are  tuit  few  resident  CiuniUn 
ol  wcalili  or  independence;  and  the  working  classes, 
being  chiefly  agricultural  labourers,  live  according  to  the 
habits,  and  are  affected  by  tlie  fluctiutJons  incident  to 
thisjmrtlon  of  the  pop.  of  the  islarvd. 

ATHOS.  AGIOS-OROS,  or  MOVTE  SANTO,  a 
famous  mountain  of  Turkey  In  Europe,  near  the  S. 
extremity  of  the  most  easterly  of  those  peninsulas  that 
project  in  s S.  E.  direction  from  the  district  of 
(part  of  Macedonia)  Into  the  .Egean  Sea,  being  that  be- 
tween the  Gulphs  of  f'untesa  {Smut  StrymonJeuM),  and 
Monte- Santo  (Srntts  SingUicut).  This  peninsula  Is  joined 
to  the  mainland  by  a low  lithraut,  not  more  than  14  m. 
across,  and  not  mure,  where  highest,  than  15  feet  aUiva 
the  level  of  the  sea.  But  the  peninruta  itself,  which  is 
about  35  m.  In  lenmh,  by  about  4 m.  in  breadth,  Is  moun- 
tainous and  rugged.  Mount  Athou  has,  by  a recent  sur- 
vey, been  found  to  be  In  Ut.  40o  10*  N.,  long.  24°  2fy  90" 
E.,  and  to  reach  the  height  of  C.949  ft.  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  It  rises  abruptly  from  the  water,  its  lower  parta 
being  covered  with  l<irrsts  of  nine,  oak,  chestnut,  Ac., 
above  which  toners  the  bare  conical  peak  of  the  mountain. 

Mount  Athof  has  been  famous  both  In  ancient  and 
modern  times.  Herodotus  relates  that  the  fleet  oTMar- 
donius,  the  Persian  general,  in  attempting  to  double 
Mount  Athos,  was  reported  to  have  lost  above  300  ships, 
and  30,000 men.  (Lib.  vf.  i.  44.)  When  Xerxes  Invaii^ 
Greece,  hedetrnnined  to  guard  against  the  occurrence 
of  a similar  disaster,  by  cutting  a canal  across  the  isthmus, 
of  such  ilimensioni  as  to  a>lnnlt  of  two  trlremra  passinw 
abreast  ( //ermf.  Mb.  vii.  s.  31.)  ; of  which  great  work  the 
traces  still  remain.  In  modem  times  the  peninsula  uf 
Mount  Athos  have  been  occimied  from  a remote  epoch 
by  a number  of  monks  of  the  Greek  church,  who  live  In  a 
sort  of  fortifled  monasteries,  of  which  there  are  about  20, 
of  different  degrees  of  magnitude  and  Important'e.  Tbesel 
with  the  farnit  or  metockis  attached  to  them,  occupy 
the  whole  peninsula,  which  has  thenen  derived  its 
modern  name  of  Monte  Santo.  The  situation  of  the 
different  monasteries  Is  very  various : hut  generally  the 
most  romantic  and  strikingly  beautlfni'that  can  he  hna- 
gined.  Some  of  them  belong  to  Russians,  others  to 
Bulgarians,  and  others  to  Servians.  Except  the  produce 
of  their  own  farms  and  vineyards,  and  the  sale  of  croesee 
beads,  ftc..  they  depend  chiefly  on  the  obUtioai  oObred  by 
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the  nuroerout  pHfrlmi  by  which  they  are  occa»iona11y  > 
rlfited,  and  on  the  •ume  collected  by  their  mendicant 
brKhreo  In  other  parti.  They  pay  an  annual  contribu* 
tlon  to  the  Porte.  N*o  female*  are  admitted  within  thli 
peniniula ; and  a market  held  weekly  within  iti  llmiu, 
and  retorted  to  hr  the  country  people,  preteoti  the  tin* 
(tular  ipectacle  of  a market  wltnout  nolte,  and  a crowd 
without  a woman  I 

Mott  of  the  monaiterlei  poueti  contlderable  eollectloiu 
of  manutcHpCt,  and  It  wat  lone  a preralent  opinion  that 
tome  of  the  lott  treaturet  or  ancient  genlut  mlitht  be 
recovered,  were  a diligent  tearrh  made  In  the  monatterlet 
of  Mount  Athot,  In  IMOl,  bowever.they  were  thoroughly 
explored  by  Dr.  Carlyle,  and,  with  tne  exception  of  a 
copy  of  the  IlHad  and  Odyttoy,  a few  of  the  eaited  playt 
of  tne  dllTerent  traaedlant.  a copy  of  Plrular  and  lletlod, 
the  Oratioiu  of  Demottheoet  and  Atchinet.  partt  of 
Arittotle,  and  copie*  of  Philo  and  Jotephut.  he  did  not 
meet  with  any  thing  that  could  be  called  clattical  I There 
were  tome  valuable  MSS.  of  the  New  Teitament.  but 
none  to  old  by  centuriet  at  the  Codex  Alexandrinut  or 
M.S.  of  Bexa.  Polemical  divinity,  and  Uvet  of  the  taintt, 
formed  the  great  bulk  of  the  librarlet. 

The  monatterlet  luA’red  teverely  from  the  exactloni 
of  the  Turks  during  the  Greek  revolution.  The  entire 

nutation  of  the  penintula  wat  ettimated  at  about  6,000 
901  ; but  at  present  it  It  probably  rather  under  3,000. 

( If'a/poiir't  Memoirt  relating  to  Tureen,  I.  pp.  194—S30. ; 
Journali^tke  Oeog.  Society,  ril.  pp.  61—74.) 

ATHY,  an  Inl.  town  of  Ireland,  co.  Kildare,  prov. 
Leinster,  on  the  Barrow,  38  m.  S.W.  Dublin.  Its  an* 
rient  name  was  Athlegar,  “the  western  ford.*'  From 
lit  notition  on  the  border  of  the  English  pale,  and  on  a 
fora  of  the  liver.  It  bat  been  a frequent  scene  of  conflict. 
In  1308  it  wat  plundered  by  the  Irish,  and  burnt  by 
Edward  Bruce  in  1316.  A fort,  built  about  15o6.  to 
guard  the  past  of  the  river,  wat  occupied  in  I<>48  by 
Owen  Roe  O’Neal,  on  the  port  of  the  Irish,  but  in  1650 
It  surrendered  to  the  parilamentary  forces.  Pop. 
Id  3.693 : lo  1831,  4.4M  ; In  IK34,  4.615 ; of  whom 
7W)  were  of  the  E.  church,  70  Prot.  dit.,  and  3,615  K. 
Cath.  The  two  portions  into  which  the  town  it  divided 
bv  the  Barrow,  are  connected  by  a bridge  of  five  arches, 
tnut  forming  one  continuous  main  street,  whence  several 
lesser  avenues  dlverm.  There  Is  a par.  church,  a plain 
buildlna;  a spacious  R.  Catb.  chapel,  with  a Presbyterian 
and  a HethooUt  roeetlng*house.  A4loiniug  the  town  it 
a small  chapel,  an  ancient  cemetery,  and  a small  DomI* 
nlcan  monastery.  Besides  the  parochial  school,  which 
Instructs  about  100  children,  there  are  two  others  sup* 
ported  by  voluntary  subscriptions,  in  which  400  boys 
and  100  prls  are  instructed.  There  is  also  a dispensary 
and  a poor  fund.  It  Is  a chief  constabulary  station,  and 
has  a small  cavalry  barrack.  By  a charter  of  1 1 James  1., 
the  corporation  consists  of  a sovereign,  two  baili  A,  and 
IS  bur^ses.  Previously  to  the  Union  the  borough  sent 
two  ms.  to  the  Irish  parliament.  The  summer  assises 
for  the  county  are  hela  here,  at  are  general  sessions  of 
the  peace  in  January  and  June,  and  ^ty  sessions  every 
Tuesday.  The  borough  courts  are  now  disused,  except 
one  called  the  curl  court,  in  which  the  severely  decides 

Sleas  of  debt  under  Sf.  Irish  currency,  on  the  flrst  Mon* 
ly  in  every  month.  The  county  gaol  is  near  the  town : 
It  is  built  on  the  radiating  principle,  and  is  provided 
with  8S  sleeping,  and  3 solitary  cells.  The  committals  to 
ft  in  1637wereW.  The  sentence*  were,— death,  none; 
transportation  for  llfe,6;  for  7 years.  13;  imprisonment 
for  one  year,  t;  for  6 months  or  under,  39;  fine  or 
whipping,  7 ; liberated  by  acquittal,  or  want  of  prose- 
cution, 84.  The  total  expenditure  for  the  year  was  840/., 
being  an  averaM  of  W.  7s.  for  each  prisoner.  The 
markets  are  held  on  Tuesdays  and  Saturdays ; the  fairs 
on  17  Mar.,  2&  Apr.,  9 June,  36  July,  10  Oct.,  and  1 1 Dec. 
The  modem  eoDtequet>re  of  the  t^a  U mainly  derived 
from  Its  being  at  the  Junction  of  a branch  of  the  Grand 
Canal  pith  toe  Barrow,  and  from  the  latter  twingmade 
navigable  to  Its  embouchure.  It  has,  in  consequence, 
become  a place  of  considerable  commercial  importance. 
The  principal  trade  is  la  com,  of  which  large  quantities 
are  ^rebased,  partly  for  mills  on  the  Barrow,  but 
chielfy  for  the  Dublin  market,  to  which  city  it  is  con. 
veyed  princfpsdly  by  the  Grand  Canal.  Com,  butter, 

firovUloQ•.  Ac.,  are  also  tent  down  the  Barrow  to  New 
lots  and  Waterford  ; and  timber  and  other  articles,  fbr 
the  use  of  the  a^oinlog  districts,  are  Imported  by  tbe 
tame  channel.  The  malting  trade  Is  in  a flourishing 
state:  duty  was  paid  In  1636  on  11,016  bushels.  The 

Kt-oflice  revenue  In  1630  was  4w. ; In  1636,  590/. 

isengers  are  convc3red  to  Dublin  by  the  Grand  Canal 
by  means  of  fly-boats.  One  of  the  mall*ooach  roads 
from  Dublin  to  Cork  passes  through  the  town ; and  a 
cssraeoa,  carrying  S passengers  each  trip,  dallv  plies  to 
Carlow,  (iiumierpat  ami  Raitroad  Repaid,  tfc.} 

ATIN^  a town  of  Naples,  prov.  Terra  dl  Laroro, 
19  m.  S.B.  flora,  twar  the  Melfa.  among  s<>me  of  the 
loftiest  summit*  of  tbe  Apennines.  Fop.  4,roo.  It  has 
A cathedral,  a convent,  and  an  hospital ; and  was  formerly 
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the  seat  of  a bishopric,  suppressed  by  Pope  Eugene  III. 
It  it  principally  remarkable  fbr  Its  Cyclopean  remains. 

This  Is  one  of  the  motr  ancient  of  the  Italian  cities  { 
being,  according  to  Viijll  riEw.Ub.vli.639.),aconsideral>le 
town  as  early  as  tbe  'Trejan  war.  It  was  taken  from  the 
SamniCes  by  the  Romans,  A U.C.  440.  Cicero  mvs  it  was 
a prefecture,  and  one  of  tbe  most  populous  ana  distin- 
guished in  Italy.  {.Cie.proPlaneo.)  It  received  a colony 
from  Rome  during  the  reign  of  Nero.  {Cramter’t  AncictU 
Itahf,  11.  p.  116.) 

ATLANTIC  OCEAN.  ThU  Is  one  of  the  great  di- 
visions of  that  watery  expanse  which  covers  mord  than 
three  fourths  of  the  surface  of  tbe  globe.  It  lies  between 
the  Old  and  the  New  World,  washing  the  E.  shore* 
of  the  Americas,  and  the  W.  shores  of  Europe  and 
Africa,  extending  lengthsrlse  from  the  Arctic  to  tbe  AnU 
arctic  Seas.  Where  narrowest,  between  Greenland  and 
Norway,  it  is  about 930m.  across ; but  between  N.  Africa 
and  Florida,  where  it  attains  to  its  maximum  breadth,  tbe 
distance  from  shore  to  shore  exceeds  4.160  m.  Though  It 
comprises  little  more  than  a fifth  part  of  tbe  whole  ocean, 
its  sonres  form  a more  extended  lino  of  coast  thar»  those 
of  all  the  other  seas  taken  togirther.  This  arises  from 
several  extensive  mediterranean  seas,  which  enter  deeply 
Into  the  contiguous  continents,  b<‘ing  connected  by  struts 
with  the  N.  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  forming  portions  of  it. 
Such  are  the  Baltic  and  .Mediterranean  Sra  In  tbe  Old 
Continent ; and  Hudson's  and  Baflln's  Bays,  and  the  Co- 
lumbian Sm  (Gulph  of  Mexico  and  ('.ariolwan  See),  In 
Che  New  World.  And  it  Is  probably  In  some  degree 
owing  to  Che  facilities  allbrdra  for  commercial  inter- 
course by  these  arms  of  the  Atlantic,  that  the  countries 
in  their  vldnitr  have  made  a greater  and  more  early 
progress  in  dvilisatlon  than  those  of  most  other  parts  of 
the  world. 

To  the  same  cause  has  also  been  ascribed  the  dreum- 
stance  of  the  nations  inhabiting  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic 
having  applied  themselves  peculiarly  to  navigation ; they 
have  not  limited  their  activity  In  this  branch  of  industry 
to  the  Atlantic,  but  navigate  every  other  sea ; and  there 
is  DOW  no  harbour,  bow  remote  soever,  which  is  not 
regularly  viiltcd  by  their  ships,  with  the  exception  of 
those  to  which  a free  access  Is  denied,  or  which  do  not 
ftimisb  any  article  of  trade.  The  Atlantic  Ocean  has 
thus,  as  It  were,  become  the  most  frequented  highway 
of  commercial  nations,  and  has  been  mors  completely 
explored  and  examined  than  tbe  other  seas ; and  fre- 
quently repeated  experiments  have  enabled  rules  to  be 
laid  down  foi  the  guidance  of  vessels  travendng  Us  dlffrr- 
coC  parts,  in  dJflerent  seasons  of  the  year,  whlcn  give  the 
greatest  fkclilly  and  security  to  ks  navigation. 

Tliose  groups  of  islands  which  impede  navigation,  and 
render  it  comparatively  difficult  and  dangerous,  are  much 
lets  numerous  in  the  Atlantic  than  in  most  ocher  sees. 
If,  indeed,  we  except  ths  chain  of  Islands  which  separates 
the  Columbian  flea  from  tbe  Atlantic,  and  which,  there- 
fore, may  be  eonsiderrd  is  forming  part  of  tlie  shores  of 
the  ocean.  It  can  hardly  be  said  that  there  exists  aiw 
such  group  of  tslands  between  N.  lat.  and  dfP 
S.lat.  The  Aiorrs,  Canaries.and  CapedeVerd  lslaDda,as 
well  as  those  of  Guinea  and  theBcrmudas,  occupy  a coro- 
pomtlvely  small  space,  and  are  easily  avoided ; and  tbe 
two  last.mentionra  groups  lie  far  from  the  common 
track  of  vessels.  The  Canaries,  Including  Madeira,  are 
frequently  vlsltefl;  being  sitiMlcd  where  it  it  usual  for 
resselt  to  change  the  direction  of  their  course. 

The  direction  of  the  winds  and  currents  Is  of  special 
importance  as  aflbcting  ths  performance  of  voyages ; and 
to  the  more  exact  knowleage  of  their  course  and  ln> 
fluence,  as  well  os  to  other  Improvemeots  In  the  art  of 
navigation,  Is  to  be  ascribed  the  fltet  that  voyages  are 
at  present  performed  In  nearly  half  the  time  they  oc- 
cupied only  two  centuries  ago. 

IFfiufr.— At  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  including  tbe  two 
Icy  fleas  at  Us  extremities,  extends  from  the  Arctic  to 
Ibe  Antarctic  Pole,  it  Is  In  parts  lublcet  to  the  per- 
petual or  trade  winds.  In  others  to  the  variehU  winds  ; 
and  along  some  of  Its  coasts,  between  tbe  tro|ilr*,  ih« 
winds  are  subject  to  a regular  change  according  to  the 
scesoos  — or.  In  other  words,  monemim  are  there  pre- 
valent. 

The  trade-winds  do  not  extend  beyond  the  33nd  pa- 
rallel from  tbe  equator ; sometimes  they  are  not  met 
with  at  a greater  distance  then  87^  lot.  The  whole 
surfbee  of  the  sea  extending  from  these  latitudes  to  the 
poles  is  the  province  of  the  oari^tU  winds.  The  latter 
mow  in  every  season  from  all  points  of  the  compass ; but, 
by  long  experience.  It  has  been  found  that  the  W. 
winds  preroil  in  both  hemispheres.  If  a line  be  drawn 
In  the  direction  of  a meridian,  U is  estimated  that  the 
proportion  between  tbe  winds  blowing  from  the  W.  to 
those  that  come  from  the  B.  it  as  9 to  5|.  This,  at 
least,  is  the  proportion  iu  tbe  N.  hemisphere,  where  the 
estimate  has  bera  made  with  tbe  greatest  exactness.  It 
it,  besides,  to  be  observed,  that  whilst  the  winds  between 
tbetroplcs  and  near  them  blow  nearly  always  with  the 
same  degree  of  (bree,  tbe  variable  winds  vary  extremely 
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ta  this  resp»cl.  — blowing  sometimes  almost  with  the  of  this  Mix*,  the  wltid  carles  bt-twcen  S.S.W.  and  S.8.R.  ; 
strength  of  hurricanes.  aiMl  at  other  times  sinking  into  but  to  (he  \V.  of  It.  briueen  8.K.K.  ami  S.S.W. 

4ead  calms.  In  tome  |>arts  the  trade- winds  rxt<*nd  to  the  very  shores 

The  two  trade-wfnds  do  not  blow  over  the  whole  sur-  of  the  continents  ; In  otlM*rt,  a tract  of  sea  lies  h«‘twe«‘n 
fhcc  of  the  sea  lying  between  the  tropics.  They  are  the  trade-winds  and  the  land  In  which  a different  wind 
asparated  from  each  other  by  the  rcgwri  yUm*.  This  is  prevalent.  Thus  it  U founa.  that  in  the  sea  between  the 
region  varies,  according  to  the  seasons,  in  extent ; and  N.  trade-wind  and  the  African  coast,  from  the  Canaiiea 
dc^  not  always  occupy  the  same  part  of  the  ocean.  It  to  the  CaM  de  Verd  Islands,  the  wind  blows  constantly 
is  found  to  extend  from  a short  distance  off  the  shores  of  from  the  w.  This  phenomenon  Is  sulBcieoily  explained 
Che  Old  Continent  to  a short  distance  off  those  of  the  by  the  peculiar  tuture  of  the  Great  African  desert,  the 
New.  but  its  breadth  la  very  rarloua.  Sometimes  It  S^ara.  lu  surface,  destitute  of  vegetation,  and  mrervwl 
occupies  not  more  than  3^  of  fat.,  and  at  other  seasons  up  with  loose  sand,  ts  heated  by  the  sun  to  an  excessive 
to  l(P.  The  most  remarkable  respecting  this  region  degree,  and  in  consequence  the  supeiinctunbent  air  ia 
is,  that  It  docs  not  extend  raually  on  both  sides  the  rarefied,  and  rises.  Whore  this  rarracd  air  comes  into 
equator,  but  lies  nearly  the  whole  year  round  in  the  N.  contact  with  the  more  dense  air  covering  the  lurf^e  of 
hemisphere.  Only  when  the  sun  is  near  the  tropic  of  the  tea.  the  latter  expands  over  the  desert ; and  this  give* 
^prloom  it  passes  the  line,  but  never  extends  lartner  to  rise  to  a continual  flow  of  air  from  W.  to  E. 
the  S.  than  On  the  N.  of  the  equator  it  advances,  at  Farther  ^between  the  Capede  Venl  islands  and  Cape 
certain  seasons,  even  to  the  I4th  or  I&th  deg.  of  Ut.  Meturado(7°  K.  Ut.),  a kind  of  monsoon  prevAils.whlcn. 
These  chan^  In  the  extent  and  in  the  range  in  which  in  certain  places,  blows  to  the  distance  of  :mo  m.,  and 
tlie  region  of  calms  is  met  with,  and  in  which  the  trade-  Mposite  Sierra  i^eoac  about  IM)  m.,  off  shore.  From 
winds  blow,  depend  evidently  on  the  position  of  the  sun.  S^ember  to  June  it  proceeds  from  the  N.  or  N.E..  and 
W*hen  Uie  sun  it  near  the  N.  tropic,  or  retiring  fmm  it,  in  the  rest  of  the  year  from  8.W.  Along  the  coast  of 
especially  fn  July.  August,  and  September,  the  calms  ad-  Guinea,  and  In  Qie  Bight  of  Benin,  the  S.  trade- 
vanco  towards  uie  N.  even  to  the  14th  and  15th  deg.  of  wind  prevails  nearly  the  whole  year  rounds  but  its  di- 
lat. ; and  at  the  tame  time  the  S.  trade-winds  eiKtoach  rertlun  is  a little  citanged.  the  wind  blowing  from  tli« 
cuiislderablv  on  the  N.  hemisphere,  being  met  with  as  S.W.  Between  the  Bight  of  Benin  and  30°  S.  lat.,  tb« 
far  as  the40i  or  5tb  deg.  of  N.  lai.  Then  the  breadth  trade-wind  Mows  to  the  very  shores  of  the  continent, 
of  the  region  of  calms  u 10° ; but  when  the  tun  is  near  On  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  along  the 
the  S.  tropic,  or  begins  to  retire  from  it,  the  8.  trade-  coast  of  Brasil,  a regular  monsoon  prevallf.  It  proceeds, 
winds  also  recede  farther  S. ; and  in  January,  Fcbruaiy,  between  SefKumlipr  and  March,  from  between  N.4  K. 
and  March,  the  calms  extend  to  the  S.  of  the  line,  but  and  X.R.  ^ K. ; and  from  March  to  S^temher,  from 
only  lo  a dJstanco  of  from  l°to2|°.  In  this  season  the  between  K.  ^ N.  to  K.S.E.  These  winds  blow  with 
N . trade-wind  advaivces  to  3°  N.  lat.,  and  the  width  of  considerable  force,  and  extend  sometimes  to  a great  dU- 
Che  region  of  calms  is  then  narrowed  to  from  3°  to  4°  tance  f>oro  the  shore,  especially  in  the  months  of  June 
Ut.  Tlie  central  line  of  the  region  of  calms  may  be  and  July.  There  are  instances  on  record  of  Its  hav- 
pUced  at  about  5°  or  tat. ; aim  its  mean  bre><idtb  may  ing  been  met  with  nearly  as  Ur  as  the  middle'of  the 
extend  over  or  A4~,  or  from  300  to  3AU  sea  m.  AUantlc. 

Continued  calms  relgii  in  this  region  ; and  they  would  N.  of  Cane  S.  Roque,  (he  trade  vrinds  reach  the  very 
form  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  vessels,  shores  of  the  American  continent  and  the  W’est  Indies, 
were  not  the  air  dally  agiutod  by  a squall  which  InthcfepartstheyseemeTHutoexicndoveracousider- 
occurs  aUmt  2 o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  At  noon,  a black  able  [>art  of  the  continent  itself ; for  the  continual  K. 
and  wrii-deflued  cloud  appears  near  the  horison,  which  wind  which  blows  over  (he  plain  of  the  river  Aroaxou, 
Increases,  and  announces  a violent  thunder-storm  ; sud-  to  the  very  ford  of  the  Andos,  is  with  reason  considered 
deoly  a wind  arises,  blows  for  a short  time  with  great  as  a contlnuatioit  of  the  tr,ule-winds.  The  same  may  b« 
violence,  send*  down  a few  drops  of  rain  ; and  after  this  said  of  the  K.  w li>^  wblcli  blow  over  Ute  plains  watered 

tumult  of  the  elements  has  lasted  from  | to  1 hour,  the  by  the  (Jrlnocu,  where  this  wind  is  felt  as  far  as  An- 

calm  returns.  These  short  violrnl  suualls  are  called  gostura.  and  at  certain  seasons  still  farther  W. 
tomadoi,  and  it  is  only  by  their  means  tnal  the  region  of  Cwrrmrs.  — We  are  less  acquainted  with  the  currenia 

calms  can  bo  passed  by  vessels  using  sails  i but  U al-  than  witli  the  wlmls.  This  arises  partly  from  the  dilfl- 

w^s  proves  a very  tedious  navigation.  cutties  in  which  ttie  subject  is  naturally  Invulved,  and 

The  aor/Aem  fradc-tr/nd  is  suujfct  to  change,  not  only  partly  from  the  cromparativcly  short  lime  which  has 
respecting  the  extent  of  sea  over  which,  but  also  respect-  elapsed  since  they  have  attracted  the  attention  of  nartga- 
ing  the  direction  In  which,  it  blows.  When  the  sun  tun  and  naturalists. 

advances  in  the  N.  hemisphere.  It  withdraws,  as  CurienU  are  to  be  distinguished  fW>m  drtff-iealrr.  By 
already  teen,  farther  from  tlie  equator.  It,  also,  blows  the  latter  expression.  th.-U  motion  of  the  water  is  uiulrr. 
over  a wider  range  of  sea,  near  the  coasts  of  America,  stood,  which  It  produced  on  the  surface  of  the  sea  by 
than  at  a short  distance  from  the  Old  Cootlnent.  In  the  pcr)>ctual  or  prevailing  winds.  By  pushing  continually 
seat  inclosing  the  Canary  Islands,  it  is  rarely  met  with  the  upper  strata  of  the  water  towards  that  point  lo 
at  30°  lat.,  and  often  not  before  the  27th  parailel  is  which  they  blow,  they  cause  a slow  motion  of  the  water 
reached ; here,  therefore.  Its  N.  boundary  may  be  fixed  in  that  direction.  Accordingly,  wc  find  that  that  part  of 
at  2>4°  N.  lat.  as  a mean.  On  the  W.  borders  of  the  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  which  is  subject  to  the  trade-wind, 
ocean,  however,  near  the  coast  of  America,  It  extends  is  in  a continual  mtklon  towards  the  W. ; which  U most 
farther  N.,  ev  en  to  32°  lat. ; here  Us  mean  boundary  may  sensible  in  those  regions  which  are  always  eximsed  to 
be  fixed  at  30°  lat.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Old  tbe  trade-winds,  and  less  so  whore  they  olow  only  in 
Continent,  Ibis  trade-wind  blows  from  the  N.E.,  but  it  certain  seasons.  I'hls  kind  oi  current  u in  most  parts 
declines  more  to  the  B.  as  It  proceeds  farther  W.  In  constant,  but  its  flow  veiy  gentle.  Its  mean  velocity  ia 
tbe  mkkllo  of  the  ocean  it  is  R.  4 N.,  ami  where  from  9 to  10  m.  a day,  and  It  is  very  favourable  to  navt- 
It  approaches  the  New  Continent  it  blows  from  duo  K.  gallon. 

This  wind  is  somewhat  changeal^e  towards  Us  N.  Other  drift-currents  are  met  with  In  those  parts  nf  the 
boundary  ; sometimes  violent  N.K.  winds  arc  found  to  AtUntir.  in  which  the  wind  changes  with  the  seasuru  ; as 
prevail  between  the  22d  and  30th  deg.  of  lat.,  and  In  the  along  the  coast  of  Sierra  I,eune.  and  that  of  Braiil,  S.  of 
same  parallels  It  is  freouently  very  weak.  But  no  navi-  Cape  S.  Augustine.  In  the  forraor  the  current  runs, 
gallon  can  be  more  pleasant  than  that  with  this  trade-  (Vum  September  to  June,  S..  and  in  the  rcm^iul«>r  of  the 
wind.  It  is  rather  to  be  cant'd  a breese  than  a wind ; and  year  In  a N.  direction.  Along  the  cuasu  of  Braill, 
is  uniform,  and  never  Interrupted  by  squalls.  The  waves  the  current,  from  .September  to  March,  runs  in  a S. 
which  are  raised  by  it  are  low,  and  their  swell  gentle,  direction,  and  from  March  to  .September,  N. 

Where  this  wind  blows,  the  na«".ag«  from  the  Old  Con-  Even  In  those  parts  of  the  Atlantic  which  are  subject 
tioent  to  America  may  safely  be  eff.xted  in  an  open  to  a continual  change  of  the  wind,  a drift-current  is  ob- 
boal.  Hence  the  Spaniards  have  called  this  part  of  the  servable.  Weobterved,  that  N.  of30°  N.  Ut.,  and  S.  of 
Atlantic  Ocean  the  Sea  of  the  Ladies,**— o'o(A>  fas  3U°  S.  Ut..  in  the  region  of  the  variable  winds,  the 

prevail,  and  in  these  parts  of  the  ocean  a 
The  iouikfm  trafU-virntt  differs  rrom  the  nortiicm  in  W.  current  is  pt'rceived ; but  it  Is  feeble,  and  maot- 
the  greater  extent  of  sea  over  which  It  blow  s,  extending,  fests  itself  in  the  N.  Atlantic  only  on  the  whole  course  of 
as  wo  previously  observed,  lo  summer,  to  5°  or  even  a voyage  from  Europe  to  America  and  backward,  retard- 
(o  the  N..  and  never  receding  farther  to  the  S.  of  the  ing  the  furmer  and  forwarding  Ihe  latter.  This  drift, 
equator  than  24°.  U is.  farther,  much  more  regular,  current  seems  to  attain  Us  greatest  velocity  S.  of  30° 
not  being  interrupted  towards  its  S.  boundary  by  oUtcr  S.  Ut. 

winds.  Its  direction  near  the  Old  Continent  is,  also,  Besides  the  drift-currents,  the  velocity  of  which  ia 
somewhat  different ; for  liere  it  blows  parallel  to  the  m<Mlerate,  there  are  others  of  much  greater  force,  called 
coast  extending  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  the  properly  currentt.  Their  origin  is  stUI  invulved  In  ot>- 
Bight  of  Benin— that  is,  from  the  S.  At  a distance  from  scurity  ; but,  from  some  facts,  we  may  suppose  that  they 
the  continent  It  becomes  by  degrees  more  easterly,  and  are  not  formed  on  the  surUcc  of  the  water,  but  are  of 
where  It  approaches  America  its  direction  Is  nearly  due  great  depth,  and  In  many  parts.  If  not  in  all,  extend  to 
B.  The  meridUn  of  20°  W.  of  Greenwich  may  be  Die  very  bottom  of  the  sea.  These  currents  cannot  bo 
coDsidered  as  the  line  of  separation  between  the  winds  compared  with  rivers;  for  tlwy  extend  over  such  a 
ohkb  blow  more  southerly  or  more  easterly.  To  the  E.  portion  of  the  surface  of  the  sea,  that  if  they  were  traoa- 
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fefn>d  to  the  continent  thej  would  coter  countriof  of  e cUv ; end  that  not  more  than  the  common  rate  at 
great  eatent.  whicn  the  drift-current  ntiii.  In  the  Carlblx-an  Sea  Uie 

In  the  Atlantic,  thew  currmU  run  acroat  the  ocean  in  Guyana  current  termiruUea  ; for,  in  that  sea,  no  pvriietual 
three  placet.  The  current  crotaing  the  Atlantic  near  current  has  been  traced.  It  rather  seems  that  Uie  cur- 
the  line,  it  called  the  £f*ia$oriai  cmrrfHt:  it  runt  fracn  rents  which  exist  there,  depend  on  the  « inds,  and  change 
K.  to  W.  The  curreot,  which,  in  a direction  froro  W.  to  the  dlrrctiuii  of  their  course  according  to  Uie  teasims. 

K.,  trarersea  the  S.  AtlanUc  between  36^  and  44^,  heart  The  other  curreut,  which  branches  off  from  the  equato- 

the  name  of  the  GmipA  Stream  ; and  that  which  runs  in  rial  current,  opposite  C'^*  S. Augxuilne  in  liraril,  b uitrd 
the  tame  direcUon,  through  the  8.  AtUotic,  between  VP  the  Brauii  current,  and  runt  to  the  S.  W.  along  the  shona 
and  4XP  8.  lac.,  it  named  the  S.  AUamtic  cmremt.  of  S.  America,  but  doet  not  In  any  |iart  of  Its  course  ap- 
Other  curmiU  run  along  the  thoret  of  both  contlnenta  nroacb  near  to  them.  From  8.  Ut.,  where  it  separatt'a 
between  40^  N.  Ut.  and  SCP  8.  Ut.  Along  the  Old  Con-  irom  the  Guyana  current,  to  10^  or  17^  S.  Ut.,  the  current 
tioenC  they  run  towardt  the  equator ; but,  on  the  sborea  bat  a considerable  width,  and  runt  about  20  m.  or  sume- 
of  America,  they  flow  fh>a  the  line  towards  the  poles,  what  more  a day.  lu  distance  from  the  conUnent  U no 
These  Utter  kind  of  currents  are  Intlnuilelv  connected  where  lets  tlian  UO  ra.  Farther  S.  It  increases  In 
with  the  eonaCorUl  current ; but  very  slightly,  if  at  all,  breadth  and  velocity,  and  approaches  at  the  tame  time 
with  the  gulph  stream  or  the  8.  current.  nearer  the  conUnent.  O|ipotlce  ( aue  Frio  it  runs  about 

The  Rqmmtoriai  cmrenti  mar  bo  supposed  to  have  its  30  m.  a dar.  and  is  not  mure  than  aoo  m.  distant  ihe 
origin  in  the  Bight  of  Benin,  on  the  W.  shores  of  coast.  As,  Mwever,  from  the  Ust-meotioued  cape  the  land 
Africa,  between  the  Islands  of  Anno  B<im  and  8t.  Tbo-  (alls  back  to  theW.,  the  current  is  soon  found  aulOUm.  and 
mas;  whence  it  proceeds,  in  a W.  direcUon,  towards  more  ftom  the  conUnent.  By  drcUtiing,  by  degrees,  its 
Capes  8.  Uoque  and  Augustine,  on  the  coast  of  Brasil,  course  farther  to  the  W.,  it  iqiproaches  nearer ; but  never 
Its  breadth  is  diflhrent  in  dlBbrent  parts.  Near  iU  origin  U found  at  a distance  leas  than  23U  m.  Thus  it  continues 
it  U not  quite  3^  of  Ut.  across,  about  160  m. ; but.  in  to  the  mouth  of  the  La  Plata  river,  running  all  this  way 
its  prtwress  to  the  W.,  it  increases  considerably  in  width,  from  15  to  20  m.  per  day.  It  becomes  weaker  as  it  a^ 
Opposite  Cape  Palmas,  its  N.  bonier  is  found  at  vances  farther  S. ; but  may  be  traced  to  the  Straits  of 
about  iv  N.  Ut.,  but  the  8.  reechet  nearly  to  Magalhaens  and  Le  Malre.  In  the  space  of  sea  which 
5°  S.  lat. : thus  its  breadth  extends  here  over  more  than  intervenes  between  this  curreot  and  the  coast,  the  rhang<>- 
tP  of  lat.,  or  upward  of  360  nautical  m.  It  attaini  ablo  currents  occur,  noticed  above  among  the  ciirreiiU 
lu  greatest  breadth  between  XP  and  W.  loitg.,  where  depending  on  monsoons. 

It  extends  over  7^  or  IP  of  Ut..  from  4^<^  or  6°  8.  of  the  The  Guyana  and  Brasil  currenU  are  those,  with  which 
equator  to  or  9^  S.  of  it:  here,  cnnseouently.  it  U the  Equatorial  current  is  connected  on  the  shores  of 
4A0  nautleai  m.  acroM.  A lltUe  Urthor  w.,  t^weeo  America.  The currenU  with  whlcli  this  great  sea-stream 
SIP  and  23^  W.  long.,  U sends  off  a branch  to  the  N.W.;  Is  united  near  the  coast  of  the  Old  Continent,  are  the 
and  here  it  narrows  to  about  300  m.,  which  breadth  It  S.  and  the  N.  African  currents.  The  5.  African 
probably  preserves  up  to  its  division  Into  two  cur-  cirrrcii/ seems  to  have  its  origin  some  degrees  N.  of  (lie 
renU,  opposite  Capes  8.  Roque  and  S.  .\ugustine ; but  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  It  appears,  however,  not  to  Ixi  con- 
that  part  of  its  course,  wbmh  lies  W.  of  'JOP  and  24*^  nected  with  the  Agulhas  current,  whirh  is  found  at  a 
W.  long..  U somewhat  declined  towards  the  8.  Its  ve-  short  distance  8.  from  the  Cape,  and  which  runs  >V.  from 
lodty  varies  likewise,  not  only  in  the  different  parts  of  the  Indian  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Between  1^  and 
lu  course,  but  also  in  different  seasons ; being  much  11*^  S.  Ut.  cxisU  a current  running  from  8.  to  N.  at  a 
meater  in  summer  than  in  winter.  From  Anno  Bom  to  short  distance  from  the  coasts  of  Africa,  but  we  are  not 
TfP  W.  long,  it  run  from  25  to  30  m.  a day  ; but  be-  acquainted  either  with  its  breadth  or  velocity  ; neither, 
(ween  10°  and  UP  iU  velmity  increases  to  from  44  to  however,  appears  to  be  considerable.  Between  11°  and 
80  m.  at  the  end  of  June  umI  the  be^nniog  of  July;  In  the  itUnd  of  Anno  Boro,  the  curreut  runs  in  a N.  W.  by 
(he  other  summer  mouth  It  is  somewnat  lets ; and.  from  W.  direction,  at  the  rate  of  from  15  to  25  or  even  80  m.  a 
October  to  March,  very  moderate,  and  sometimes  very  day.  but  si-etns  to  be  of  Inconsiderable  width.  It  in- 
wenk.  Between  1^  aiw  23°  W.  long.,  where  it  U com-  creases  in  velocity  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Zaire,  and  in 
mouiy  crossed  by  vessels,  the  rapidity  of  the  current  rises  width  at  Ca|>e  Lopes ; but  soon  afterwards  merges  into 
often  to  45,  60.  and  even  60  m.  per  day  ; but  lu  mean  the  Equatorial  current. 

velocity  may  be  tlxed  at  about  30  m.  That  part  of  the  The  yortA'4/rican  current,  whirh  Is  also  railed  the 
current,  between  23°  end  the  coast  of  Brasil,  is  avoided  Guinea  current  from  iU  terminating  opposite  the  coast 
by  veeseU.  and  lu  rapidity  not  exactly  known  ; U seems  of  Guinea,  has  iu  origin  opposite  the  coast  of  France, 
rather  to  increase,  and  not  to  be  affected  by  the  seasons,  between  the  southern  shores  of  Ireland  and  Cape  Flnis- 
Tba  temperature  of  the  water  within  the  current  is  terre  in  Spain.  It  It  impossible  to  determine  more  pre- 
every  where  some  degrees  lower  than  that  of  the  seas  clsely  the  place  where  it  originates ; but  it  is  s fart  well 
witbont  the  current.  Tbe  whole  length  of  this  current,  estatilished  by  experience,  tlut  the  whole  body  of  water 
from  8.  Thomas  to  Cape  8.  Roque,  amuuoU  to  upward  between  the  Petiintula  and  the  Asores  It  in  motion 
of  2,5(10  sea  m.  towards  tbe  S.,  tbo  western  part  setting  more  southerly, 

Tbe  portiaa  of  the  equatorial  current  whirh  branches  *nd  the  eastern  more  to  the  S.E.  Between  Cape  8.  Vin- 
off  froro  tbe  main  stream  between  22^’  and  23°  W.  long.,  cent  In  Portugal,  and  Cape  C'antin  In  Marooco,  tne  motion 
and  about  2^°  N.  Ut..  is  caliud  the  .V.  IF.  current,  is  directed  towards  the  StraiU  of  Gibraltar  i and  this 
At  the  point  of  separation,  it  may  befruin  lM)to2no  m.  in  motion  extends  as  Ikr  westward  as  2(^  W.  long.  Be- 
width  ; farther  N.  it  widens  even  to  300  m.,  but  oarrows  tween  Cape  Cantin  and  Cape  DUnco  the  general  direction 
a^n  to  240  and  less.  lU  velocity  is  not  so  groat  as  that  of  the  current  is  alone  the  roast,  but  it  seU  in  nearly 
or  tbe  main  equatorial  current.  In  its  S.  part,  pcrpi'ndlcularly  towards  the  shores.  This  portion  of 
as  far  as  10°  N.  lat..  it  roar  run  30  ro.  a day;  but  it  after-  the  current  is  about  300  m.  across  between  Cape  Cantin 
wards  slackens  eoaslderably  ; yet  at  all  times  it  may  be  and  Cafte  Bnjador,  but  only  from  150  to  IHO  between  the 
traced  up  to  18°  N.  lat.,  and  cotnronnly  even  to  25°.  In  Ust-meiitlonni  Cape  and  Cape  Blanco.  Brtween  Cape 
the  N.  part  of  lu  course  U dcclfuct  more  to  tbo  Blanco  and  Cspe  de  Verd  the  current  runs  a little  to  tbo 
N.,  till  u Is  lust  In  the  drift-current.  It  is  not  W.  of  8.,  approaching  the  general  dlrecthinofthedrift- 
liMrobahIo  that  this  curreot  tucriNsscs  Iho  velocity  of  tiic  current  of  tho  trade-winds.  Near  the  Cape  de  Verd 
drift-current,  which  navigators  Itavc  ohsened  U-tween  Islands  the  trmperaiure  of  the  water  of  the  current  is  8° 
9tP  W.  Ut.  and  tbe  island  of  Trinidad  ; and  that  the  lower  than  In  IbcM  parts  nf  the  sea  whirh  lie  beyond  it. 
change  Id  the  direction  of  the  drift-current,  which  here  After  passing  Cape  tie  Verd.  the  current  ttinit  S.,  and  by 
declines  to  the  N.W.,  is  also  to  be  ascribed  to  the  same  degrees  .S.E.  and  8.8.K.  Here  it  does  not  appn>arh  the 
cmiso.  shores  of  .Africa;  at  least,  betwren  Cane  de  Verd  and 

At  a distance  of  about  300  m.  from  tho  cout  of  Bra-  Cape  Mesurado  it  is  met  with  only  at  a distance  of  about 
all.  extending  between  Capet  S.  Ruoue  and  8.  Angus-  2(>n  m.  from  the  coast.  The  IntermesiUte  spore  is  occu- 
Une.  the  equatorial  curreut  divide*  into  two  brancnca  pied  by  periodical  cummU,  which  run.  froro  September 
That  which  continues  to  run  along  tbe  N.  sniosI  of  to  June.  S.  or  8.W,  ; but  in  the  remainder  of  tne  year, 
Brasil,  turns  at  the  mouth  of  tbe  Amaxon  to  the  N..  and  N.K.  S.  of  Cape  Mesurado  it  appronchot  the  coast,  and 
proceeds  along  the  sbures  of  Guyana  to  the  island  of  Increases  in  velocity,  running  soroetlnic*  at  the  rate  uf 
Trioldad,  where  it  enters  the  Caribbean  Sea.  It  Is  called  2 m.  per  hour : here  its  tcmiwrature  i»  considerably  in- 
the  Gtmama  current,  and  the  lengtli  of  its  course  does  creased,  but  still  lower  than  that  uf  the  ocean  at  Urge, 
not  fail  short  of  I,5(X)  m.  Its  vriocity  Is  greatest  in  At  Cape  Palmas  it  Ciimi  entirely  to  the  E.  t and  skirt* 
summer  and  winter  ; and  may,  iu  the  former,  be  about  the  coast  of  Guinea  until  it  disiqipcars  In  th*  sea  otqmslta 
80  m.  a day  at  a mean.  It  enters  the  Caribbean  Sea  by  the  mouth  of  the  Qtiorra,  and  In  the  Bay  uf  Biafra,  wber* 
the  diflereot  straits  which,  S.  nf  the  island  of  Martinique.  It  partly  seems  to  mingle  with  the  Kuuatorial  current, 
divide  tbo  smaller  Aotllles  from  one  another  and  from  With  the  N.  African  current  another  rurrenl  Is  ron- 
Ibe  continent  of  8.  America,  in  these  straits,  the  cur-  nected,  which  runs  across  the  British  Channel  at  Its 
rents  sotting  into  the  Csribbcan  8ea  are  strung:  that  western  extremity.  It  runs  E.  from  Cape  Flnlsterra 
between  Trinidad  and  Grenada  runs  from  I to  in.  along  the  S.  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay  ; turns 
^r  hour ; less  r^id  is  the  current  in  the  strait  between  then  to  the  N.  and  N.  W.,  along  the  W roast  of 
n.  Vincent  and  S.  Lucia  ; and  lietwetm  the  latter  island  France ; and  passing  Cshant.  it  traverse*  the  British  and 
And  Martinique  it  runt  not  more  than  21  ro.  per  day.  At  Irish  Channrls.  At  the  Kcilly  IsiatMls.  which  it  toueboa 
tlse  Virgin  IslataUs  UieOuw  of  tbo  water  Is  only  8 or  10  n.  with  its  eastern  bunlcr.  It  is  w m.  across.  It  then  oois- 
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tlnuM  to  tbo  Mutbern  •bor«t  of  IreUnd,  W.  of  CAiiuor* 
Point ; and  benco  turni  to  Capo  Clear,  where,  after 
entering  the  ocean.  It  tumi  to  the  8.  and  8.R.,  and 
r^(rfne  tbe  N.  African  current.  By  this  current  reeaeli 
are  frequeotlf  placed  hi  danger  near  tbe  ScUljr  UUdcU. 
With  certain  winds  Ihli  current  runt  from  34  to  W m.  a 
dajr.  We  owe  the  exact  knowledge  of  tbit  current  to  the 
carefVil  Inrettigatlont  of  the  late  Major  Rennel,  and  hence 
It  hat  been  called  B<nmer$  curreni. 

The  Otiljtk  itrcdifi  which  rroteet  the  Atlantic  between 
9(P  and  44^  N.  lat.,  originatet  In  the  Gulph  of  Mexico. 
The  water  In  tbit  tea  It  tet  by  two  rurreutt  Into  a nearijr 
circular  motion;  which  teemt  to  be  the  principal  reaton 
wl^  it  acqolret  tuch  a high  degree  o(  temperature,— .bring 
86°  Fahr.,  whilst  that  of  the  ocean  at  large  in  tbe 
tame  lat.  N.)  doet  not  exceed  7^  Fahr.  The  two 
currents,  which  put  In  motion  perhapt  three  fourths  of 
the  water  ot  the  gulph,  unite  about  70  m.  W.  of  the  Ha- 
rannah ; and  by  tnlt  junction  the  Gulph  stream  It 
formed.  It  runt  along  tbe  K.  coast  of  tbe  Island  of 
Cuba,  eastward : but  It  is  neither  broad  nor  rapid  at 
the  entrance  of  the  Straits  of  Florida  at  the  Salt  Kajrs, 
where  It  begins  to  mn  about  14  m.  an  hour.  After 
entering  the  straits.  Its relocitr  increases  to  3,  and  occa. 
•ionallT  4 m.  an  hour.  In  the  Marrows,  however,  between 
Cape  Horlda  and  the  BImlnl  Islands  (which  belong  to 
the  Bahamas),  where  the  strait  Is  only  44  m.  across,  and 
the  water ‘WM  Is  straitened  by  reefs  and  shoals  to 
It  nine,  In  the  month  of  August,  6 m.  an  hour;  and  at 
that  rate  commonly  through  the  remainder  of  the  strait 
up  to  C4^le  Cafiavera).  Though  the  current  has  tra> 
versed,  in  this  spece,  about  4°  of  lat..  the  temwrature 
of'its  water  Is  not  sensibly  diminished.  From  Cape  Ca- 
flaveral  (about  3H^  K.  lat.)  tbe  gulph-stream  runs  first 
due  N.,  and  then  nearly  N.R.,  dong  the  shores  of  the 
United  States,  up  to  Cape  Hatteras  (83^^  N.  lat.).  It 
Increasea  gradually  In  width,  and  decrease*  In  velocity. 
At  Cape  Hatteras  It  Is  from  73  to  7A  m.  across,  and  it 
runs  only  S|  m.  per  hour.  Tbe  temperature  of  its  water 
hu  sunk  from  8^  to  83°.  In  this  part,  the  current  nms 
not  so  close  to  tbe  shores  as  In  the  Strait  of  Florida.  Its 
N.W.  edge  Is  about  34  m.  S.E.  from  Cape  Hatteras. 
ARer  passing  this  cape,  the  current  Increases  still  more 
rapidly  to  width,  and  dimioUbes  gradually  In  velocity. 
BMweeo  Cane  Hatteras  and  the  banks  of  Nantucket  and 
St.  George  (40°  N.  lat.).  tbe  general  direction  of  tbe 
current  continues  to  be  from  S.W.  to  N.K.,  though  tbe 
W.  edge  runs  nearly  due.N.  At  the  Nantucket  and 
S.  George  Banks  it  aodJenly  declines  Its  course  to  the 
R.,  and  nriisblng  the  S.  extremity  of  the  great  bank  of 
Kewfoundland,  It  continues  In  that  direction  as  far  as 
43°  or  440  W.  long.,  between  37°  and  43°  S.  lat.  Farther 
R.  It  bends  to  the  S.E.  and  S. ; and  having  inclosed  the 
Islands  of  Flores  and  Corvo.  belonging  to  tbe  group  of 
tbe  Asores,  It  is  Inst  in  the  ocean.  There  are  some 
Instances  on  record  of  tbe  warm  water  of  the  gulph 
stream  haring  advanced  to  tbe  very  shores  of  Spain  and 
Portugal.  It  is  dUBcult  to  determine  tbe  width  of  the 
current  where  It  runs  across  the  Atlantic,  because  It* 
warm  water  expands  on  both  side*  to  a considerable  dis- 
tance, where  no  current  has  been  traced.  The  strongest 
current  Is  between  38°  aQd  39°  K.  lat. ; and  it  is  probable 
that  tbe  breadth  of  the  whole  current  does  not  exceed 
ISO  naut.  m.,  though  the  warm  water  Is  found  to  be  300, 
8S0,andeveo330m. across.  Between 63° and 66° W. long, 
tbe  stroDgaat  current  runs  from  66  to  36  m.  a day ; but 
900  ro.  farther  B.,  only  .from  30  to  83  m.  In  the  nrigh- 
bourhood  of  the  Aioree  Its  mean  rate  does  not  exreed 
10  m.  a day.  Tbe  temperature  of  Its  water  decreases 
less  rapidly.  At  the  meridian  of  634°  W.  long.,  or  600 
nautical  m.  from  Cape  Hatteras,  the  thermometer  shows 
in  summer  81°,  or  from  10°  to  1 1°  above  the  water  of  tbe 
seu  under  tbe  same  lat.  At  73°  long.  Its  temperature  is 
76° ; and  even  at  Corvo,  not  lower  than  734°,  or  from  8° 
to  10°  above  tbe  ocean.  The  length  of  tbe  gulph  stream 
from  the  Salt  Kays  to  the  S.  of  the  Asores  Is  upwards  of 
3,000  naut.  m.  It  traverses  from  19°  to  3(F  of  lat. 
(from  33°  to  43°  or  43°),  and  its  temperattire  decreases 
only  134°  (from  80°  to  734°).  The  sea  which  Is  traversed 
by  It  is  subject  to  nearW  continual  gales ; especially 
towards  the  outer  edges  of  the  current. 

Nearly  in  tbe  middle  of  tbe  Atlantic  the  gulph  stream 
Is  joined  by  the  Jraie  eurraU.  which  origluates  benoath 
tbe  immense  masses  of  Ice  that  surround  the  pole,  and 
thence  runs  In  a S.W.  direction  along  the  B.  shores  of 
Greenland,  carrying  with  It  a great  number  of  icebergs, 
Ico>Aalds,andlce-floes.  Presslngthese  icy  masses  against 
tbe  coest  of  Greenland,  the  current  renders  that  coast 
Inaccessible  ; but  It  prevents  the  ice  from  spreading  over 
the  North  S^  and  from  encumbering  the  shores  of  the 
British  Islands.  At  Cape  Farewell  the  width  of  the 
current  seems  to  be  from  120  to  !G0m..  the  ice-masee* 
extending  to  such  a distance  from  it.  After  passing  Cape 
Farewell,  the  current  bends  to  the  N.  and  enters  Uavls's 
Strait,  running  along  the  western  coast  of  Greenland  up 
to  the  Polar  Circle,  where  It  crosses  the  strait  to  Cute 
Walslnghara  (about  66°  N.  lat.) ; heooe  it  Bows  sooth* 


ward  along  Cumberland's  Island  to  Probbher's  and  Hod* 
son’s  Straits.  Opposite  these  straits  it  runs  from  16  to 
16  ra.  a day.  Approaching  Newfoundland,  the  current 
divides  : one  branen,  runnl^  through  the  strait  of  Belle 
Isle,  mixes  with  tbe  waters  brought  down  by  the  St.  Law- 
rence ; whilst  the  other  skirts  the  B.  shore*  of  Newfound.* 
land,  where  It  passes  between  the  gresU  and  tbe  outer 
bank  of  Newfoundland  (between  46°  and  49°  lat.,  and  4^ 
and  47°  long.),  and  at  Wt  Joins  the  gulph  stream  bo- 
tween  44°  47^^  W.  long.  Tlie  width  01  this  current, 

probably,  no  where  exceeds  300  m. ; tbe  temperature  of 
Its  water  is  always  considerably  lower  than  that  of  tba 
ocean,  sometimes  as  much  as  or  17°. 

The  last  current  we  have  to  notice,  is  the  SotUk  At- 
Umtie  current,  which  traverses  the  ocean  from  E.  to  W. 
between  30°  and  40°  8.  lat.  It  Is  not  known  whether  this 
current  bo  connected  with  the  BraxH  current,  sod  we  are 
only  generally  acquainted  with  tbe  existence  of  a motion 
In  the  SOS  between  the  8.  coasts  of  Braill  and  the  Cape  of 
flood  Hope.  In  the  W.  part  of  the  Atlantic  Its  velocity 
seems  to  be  moderate ; but  It  increases  as  the  current  ad- 
vance* farther  K.,  and  opposite  tbe  Cape  it  It  very  strung. 
It  it  met  with  ata  distance  uffrom  130  to  180  m.  from  tha 
Cape ; hence  It  Bows  in  a straight  Him  into  the  Indian 
Ooean,  and  traces  of  It  are  found  1,000  m beyond  the 
Cape.  That  space  of  sea  which  Intervenes  between  thla 
current  and  the  Cape.  Is  occupied  by  another  current, 
which  runt  In  an  opposite  direction ; being  formed  In  the 
Indian  Ocean  by  two  currents  which  descend  on  both 
tides  the  island  ol  Madagascar,  and  unite  between  tha 
first  point  of  Natal  and  i'.ape  Recife,  about  83°  8.  lat. 
Passing  tbe  Cape  of  Good  liope,  it  enters  the  Atlantic  aa 
a current,  running  at  the  rate  «f  from  I or  I4  m.  an  hour 
In  a N.W.  direction,  and  may  be  traced  ai  Car  as  36° 
8.  lat.  This  current  is  called  the  Afuikat  current,  from 
passing  over  tbe  bank  of  that  name  at  the  8.  extremity 
of  Africa. 

Trada  qf  t'ettris — In  proportion  as  our  knowledge  of 
the  prevailing  winds  and  of  tW  strength  and  direction  of 
the  currents  has  Increased,  the  tracks  have  been  fixed 
with  more  precision,  which  vessels  should  follow  in  aall- 
hig  from  or  to  a country  lying  on  the  shores  of  Che  At- 
lantic. In  a few  case*  they  follow  tbe  same  route, 
whether  outward  or  homeward  bound  ; but  In  most  casea 
they  follow  diflerenc  routes.  We  shall  notice  a few  of 
those  which  are  most  frequented. 

1.  Between  Kurvpe  and  the  W.  coast  y.  Ama^ 
fica  vessel*  keep  clear  of  the  gulph  stream,  sailing 
along  its  N.  border,  between  44°  and  60°  N.  lat.  IL 
In  soling  from  E.  to  W.,  they  were  to  enter  the  gulph 
stream  to  stem  its  current,  they  would  be  delayed  In 
their  course,  fwhaps,  not  less  than  a fortnight.  If.  In 
sailing  from  W.  to  F.^  they  were  to  enter  It.  they,  drabc- 
less.  would  arrive  four  or  five  days  sooner  in  nurope ; 
but  the  vessels  would  suffor.  from  the  contlnuiu  g^e* 
which  prevail  within  the  borders  of  tbe  stream,  to  much- 
damage  in  wear  and  tear,  that  It  hardly  could  be 
compensated  by  tbe  gain  of  a frw  days.  In  sailing  to  tha 
Uruted  States  N.  oftlie  gulph  stream,  vessels  have  tbe 
advantage  of  a countercurrent,  which  runs  from  the 
Nantucket  and  St-  George  Banks  to  Chesapeak  Bay,  w»>d 
perhaps  to  Cape  Hatteras. 

S.  In  sailing  from  Europe  to  tbe  West  /adiics.and  tbe 
countrle*  8.,  W.,  and  N.  of  theCoiumblan  Hca,  different 
track*  are  followed,  outward  and  homeward.  In  sailiim 
from  Europe,  the  trade-winds  are  taken  advantage  oT 
The  vessels  pass  Madeira  and  the  Canary  Islands,  and 
sail  8.  as  far  as  21°  N.  lat.,  where  they  are  certain  to 
find  a constant  trade-wind.  In  this  course  they  must 
avoid  approarhiug  too  near  the  coast  of  Africa  between 
Cape  Nun  and  Cape  Blanco,  because  tbe  N.  African 
current  sets  in  tow  ards  the  shores  of  tbe  Sahara,  and  tbe 
winds  blow  conUuually  from  tbe  sea  Cowards  the  land. 
Many  navigators  who  hoped  to  make  the  Island  of  Teue- 
riffe,  aocoroi^  to  their  dead  reckoning,  have  been  carried 
so  far  to  the  R.«  that  they  have  been  cast  on  these  inhoa- 
pUaM#  shores,  where  most  of  them  have  perished.  Be- 
tween 1790  and  1806,  not  less  than  30  vessels  are  known  to 
have  been  thus  lost ; and  U is  supposed  that  many  others 
had  the  sune  foto.  without  Us  bring  known.  Having  got 
a constant  trade-wind  at  21°  K.  lat.,  the  vessels  sail  W., 
and  enter  the  Columbian  Sea  commonly  by  one  of  tbe 
straits  lying  between  tbe  Islands  of  Msrtinlquc  and 
Trinidad. 

Id  sailing  homeward  ships  sometimes  go  through  the 
Mona  (between  Puerto  Rico  and  Haiti)  and  windward 
(between  Halil  and  Cuba)  passages;  but  more  com- 
monly they  pass  round  the  Island  or  Cuba  on  tbe  W..and 
sal)  through  tbe  Stralu  of  Florida.  As  soon  as  they 
have  got  riear  of  tbe  strait,  they  sail  B.  to  get  clear  M 
the  gulph  stream.  Thm  then  direct  their  course  acroaa 
the  Atliuutc,  8.  of  the  Mrmuda^till  they  cone  into  tte 
longitude  of  the  island  of  Flores.  They  tbra  sail  N ..  either 
passing  between  Flore*  and  tbe  other  Asores,  or  to  tbw 
R.  of  the  group. 

8.  In  sailing  from  Euro^  to  the  coast  of  Gupum^ 
(Ueoiarara,  Surinam,  and  Cayenne),  and  to  those  pro. 
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▼tncei  of  BrasU  which  are  dtoated  W.  of  Csp«  St. 
Hoque,  ihiptgoS.tlll  they  meet  thetradc>wiDd,ana  then 
•bape  tbdr  coune  to  the  place  of  deatixialioti.  but  keepiog 
a few  <legTee»  thrtber  to  the  B. ; for,  oo  approaching  the 
New  Continent,  they  meet  the  Guyana  current,  i^iicb 
eairiea  them  W.  If,  therefore,  they  make  Uod  aoraewhat 
too  far  to  the  W.,  they  find  it  very  difficult  to  attain  their 
place  of  deatlnatlon,.— baring  to  bear  up  agalnat  the 
current. 

In  returning  to  Europe,  the  reaaeli  tail  along  the 
ahoret  of  America,  where  they  are  faroured  by  the  Guy> 
ana  current,  at  far  at  the  Itland  of  Trinidad.  Then  they 
keep  to  the  windward  of  the  Anlillet,  till  they  get  into 
the  rarlable  winds,  where  tb^  follow  the  track  of  the 
reMcU  returning  from  the  W.  Indies. 

4.  Salting  from  Europe  to  S.  AmerieOj  S.  </  Cape 
St.  Roquty  uipe  bare  to  past  through  the  region  of  calmt, 
and  to  Crarerte  the  Equatorial  current.  The  first  re- 
tards their  progrets,  and  the  second  carriet  them  forcibly 
to  the  W.  If  they  cut  the  equatorial  line  W.  of  26° 
W.  long.,  they  cannot  make  Cape  St.  Roque,  and  tall 
In  with  the  uuyana  current,  which  carrlM  them  still 
farther  W.,  and  along  the  N.  coast  of  Braall.  Then  they 
can  only  ^ back  to  C\pe  St.  Roque  ^ a toilsome 
▼oyage  of  many  days,  ana  eren  weeks.  To  arold  this, 
vessMS  trarerse  the  line  between  IH^  and  23°  W.  long. 
Haring  done  this,  they  are  assisted  by  the  Brasil  current 
In  making,  with  ease,  any  part  of  the  coast  thf7  please. 

Vessels  homeward  bourn  from  this  coast  take  different 
tracts,  according  to  the  seasons.  From  March  to  Sep- 
U*mber,  when  the  monsoons  blow,  and  the  currents  run, 
from  S.  to  N.,  between  the  Brasil  aurent  and  the  con- 
tinent of  S.  America,  they  sail  along  the  shores,  till,  at 
Cape  Sc.  Roque,  they  meet  the  Guyana  current ; and 
then  they  follow  the  track  of  the  resseU  returning  from 
Guyana  to  Europe.  But,  from  September  to  March,  the 
periodical  winds  and  currents  blow  and  run  from  E.  to  S. 
W.,  in  the  direction  of  the  Brasil  current.  Ships  then 
sail  across  the  currents,  and  try  to  get  Into  the  middle  of 
the  AUantic,  where  they  follow  Um  track  of  the  Tcssels 
returning  from  the  East  Indies. 

5.  in  sailing  to  the  East  Indies,  It  U now  the  general 
practice  to  avoid  the  numerous  difficulties  met  with  in 
natlgatlns  along  the  coasts  of  Africa.  S.  of  the  oouator, 
and  to  follow  the  tracks  of  the  vessels  bound  to  urasll. 
Afterwards,  the  vessels  proceed  along  the  coast  of  S.  Ame- 
rica to  33*^  or  33°  S.  lat.,  where  they  get  out  of  the  range 
of  the  S.E.  trade-winds,  and  are  cerUn  to  meet  with  the 
8.  Atlantic  current,  which  carries  them  eastward.  They 
do  not  touch  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  but  follow  the 
current  until  th^  enter  the  Indian  Oc^n. 

In  returning  from  the  East  Indies  to  Europe,  vessels 
enter  the  Agulhas  current  near  Madagascar,  and  are 
carried  by  ft  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  they 
commonly  stop  for  some  time.  From  the  Cape,  the 
same  current  takes  them  by  Ita  N.  W.  course  to  the 
middle  of  the  Atlantic.  They  then  shape  their  course  N., 
so  as  to  traverse  the  line  between  23°  and  S4°  W.  long., 
where  they  meet  the  N.W.  current,  which  takes  them 
to  30°  or  35°  N.  lat. ; whence  they  proceed  to  the 
Aaores. 

/ee.  — Both  extremities  of  the  AUantic  Ocean  are  ln« 
vaded  br  ^eat  masses  of  Ice.  They  either  hare  been 
detachen  from  the  enormous  masses,  which  inclose  the 
poles  to  a great  distance,  or  from  those  countries,  which 
are  situated  so  near  the  poles,  that  their  coasts  are  co- 
vered with  ice  for  the  greater  part  of  the  rear.  In  the 
K.  seas,  the  Ice  consists  of  iceoergs.  Ice-fields,  and  Ice- 
floes. The  kebergs  are  enormous  masses  of  loe.  some- 
times several  hundred  and  even  thousand  yards  long 
and  broad;  their  summits  being.  In  some  cases.  100  fr. 
and  more  Mbove  the  level  of  the  sea,  though  only  a seventh 
part  of  the  whole  mass  rises  almve  it.  Iney  are  propciriy 
glaciers,  formed  along  the  high  and  saow-cover«d  coast ' 
of  Greenland,  and  which  have  slterwards  been  precipi- 
tated lolo  the  sea.  The  ice-fields  and  Ice-ftoes  are  con- 
sidered u having  been  detached  from  the  ire  surrounding 
the  pole.  This  Ice  U commonly  of  the  thickness  of  from 
30  to  80  fr..  and  rises  from  3 to  4 ft.  above  the  sea.  These 
masses  are  called  fields,  whenever  they  are  so  extensive 
that  their  limits  cannot  be  discovered  from  the  mast-head; 
and  floes,  when  their  extent  may  be  overlooked  from 
It.  In  the  S.  AUantic  only,  fields  and  fioes  are  found, 
kebern  never  having  been  met  with.  It  is  fluther  worth 
remarking,  that  the  ice  advances  much  nearer  to  the  N. 
than  to  the  S.  tropic.  The  ice-floes  at  Cape  Hum  are 
fkr  from  being  numerous  ; and  Capt.  Weddell  says,  that 
at  06°  30'  8.  lat..  there  is  no  fear  of  frlllng  in  with  Ice. 
Id  the  N.  hemisphere,  we  always  find  great  ice-masses  at 
some  distance  from  the  R.  shores  of  N^foundland  from 
JanuaiT  to  May  and  June ; and  icebergs  are  annually  seen 
grounded  on  the  Groat  Bank.  It  even  sometimes  happens 
that  icebergs  are  met  with  In  tha  gulph  stream,  40|° 
N.  lat  and  33°  W.  long.,  as  was  the  case  In  1817. 

UketUameom  Remarks.  — Pith  seem  to  be  much  more 
pkotiful  In  the  seas  near  the  aretk,  than  In  those  sur- 
romdlag  the  antarctic,  pole.  This  is  probably  to  be 
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accounted  for  by  the  sreafier  number  and  greater  extent 
of  banks  found  in  then,  teas,  and  these,  besides,  wash  a 
far  greater  extent  fk  shores,  which  many  species  of  fish 
retort  to  In  quest  of  food.  Another  remarkable  fart  Is. 
that  the  seas  near  the  equator,  and.  In  general,  those 
lying  in  lower  latitudes,  are  much  rkher  In  specks 
tnan  the  N.  parts  of  the  ocean  ; but  that.  In  the  latter,  the 
number  of  fndirlduals  belonging  to  each  species  Is  far 
greater.  Hence  we  find  that  Ibe  most  extensive  fisheries 
are  those,  which  are  carried  oo  to  the  N.  of  46°  N.  Ut.; 
as  the  cod  fisheries  on  the  Great  Bank  of  Newfoundland, 
umI  at  the  I>a/rodrn  Islands,  the  whale  fishery  at 
Spitsbergen  and  on  both  sides  of  Greenland,  the  herring 
fishery  along  the  coasts  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  ptlcharn 
fishery  In  the  British  Channel.  The  most  Important 
fisheries  S.  of  4fi°.  if  we  except  the  whale  fishery  near 
the  8.  pole,  seem  to  be  that  in  the  Caribbean  Sea  along 
the  coasts  of  Venetuola,  and  that  nhi^  the  inhabitants 
of  the  i'anary  Islands  carry  on  in  ibe  sea  surrounding 
Cim  Blanco  In  Africa.' 

The  temperature  of  the  traier  Is  greater  In  the  N. 
than  in  the  8.  hemisphere.  In  the  seas  N.  of  the  Equa* 
torlal  current,  the  tbcrm<in>Ker  Indicates  80°  or  81°,  and 
S.  of  it  77°  and  78°,  at  the  time  when  the  sun  approaches 
the  line.  This  diSerence  may,  perhaps,  be  satisfactorily 
accounted  for  by  the  sun's  remaining  annually  seven 
days  longer  to  the  N.  than  to  the  H.  of  the  equator. 

The  tpecifle  graeitp  and  taiteteu  of  the  sea-water  Is, 
doubtless,  greater  near  the  equator,  than  In  the  vicinity 
of  the  poles  ; but  the  experiments  whkh  have  been  made 
to  determine  riie  exact  diflhrence,  have  given  such  different 
results.  Chat  we  must  still  consl^r  this  question  as  un* 
decided.  According  to  Capt.  Scorrsby,  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  sea-water  near  the  coasts  of  Greenlaad 
varies  between  r0259  and  1*0270.  Between  the  tropics, 
some  have  found  It  1*0300,  or  nearly  this  much ; and  near 
the  equator,  even  1-0678,  but  the  last  statement  Is,  with 
reason,  regarded  as  doubtful. 

In  a part  of  the  Atlantic,  the  gSbM-teerd,  or  /not* 
naiant,  occurs  In  great  quantities.  This  region  extends 
nearly  across  the  whole  ocean,  beginning  on  the  E.  at 
the  30tb  meridian,  and  terminating  on  the  W.  In  the  sea 
washing  the  E.  shle  of  the  Bahama  Bank.  In  width,  U 
occupiMthe  whole  space  between  30°  and  3G°  N.  lat.; 
but  the  whole  extent  of  the  surface  between  these  lines 
is  not  equally  crowded  «ith  weed.  The  most  crowded 
part  extends  between  30°  and  8*3°  W.  long. ; where,  til 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Island  of  Flores,— one  of  the 
Asores,— it  forms  first  only  a small  stripe ; but  fiuther  to 
the  S.  expands  to  a great  width.  In  this  part  of  the  At* 
lantlc,  which  is  callra  by  the  Portuguese,  iiar  de  Sar- 
gasso (Weedy  Sea),  the  Aicus  covers,  like  a mantle,  fkr 
and  wide,  the  surface  of  the  sea,  extending  from  N.  to  8. 
more  than  1.300  m.  Another  part  of  the  yen.  covered  with 
fiicus  in  a very  crowded  state,  occurs  between  the  me- 
ridians of  70°  and  73°,  and  the  parallels  of  32°  and  36°, 
towards  the  W*.  end  of  the  region.  The  sea  lying  be* 
tween  these  two  crowded  districts.  Is,  In  some  parts,  only 
lightly  streaed  witn  sea- weeds  ; but.  In  others.  It  occurs 
In  dense  masses. 

Many  conjectures  have  been  formed  as  to  the  origin  of 
the  name  ^ven  to  this  great  sea.  Of  those,  the  most 
probable  seems  to  be  that  which  derives  it  from  Mount 
Atlas.  Being  first  navigated  by  Phonklan  and  Cartha* 
ginian  Adventurers,  they  would  naturally  designate  U by 
the  most  conspicuous  feature  In  the  limited  space  sritn 
which  they  were  acquainted  $ and  would,  tbermore,  call 
It  Hart  Attanticum,  or  Sea  of  Atlas. 

ATLAS  (MOUNT),  according  to  Herodotus,  was  a 
single  Isolate  mountain  of  great  elevation,  on  the  W.  coast 
of  N.  Africa.  This  information  was  probably  obtained 
from  the  first  navigators  of  these  teas,  who  observed  the 
elevated  mountain  whkh  forms  at  Cape  Geer  (3U°4(F 
N.  lat.)  the  western  extremity,  and  as  it  were  the  gable* 
end.  of  that  extensive  range,  now  comprised  under  the 
name  of  Mount  Atlas. 

The  principal  and  according  to  our  present  knowledge 
the  higiieet  range  of  Mount  Atlas,  Is  that  whk-h  bf^ns 
at  Cape  Geer  (near  10°  W.  long.),  and  extends  B.,  with  a 
slight  declination  to  the  N.,  as  far  as  5°  W*.  long.,  where 
It  approaches  8S°  N.  Ut.  As  to  cross  It  requires  two 
days  Journey,  its  width  may  be  estimated  at  n-otn  30  to 
40  m.  Us  height  nowhere  seems  to  exceed  the  snow- 
line; for  Its  highest  summit,  the  Mlltsin,  37m.  S.R. 
from  the  town  or  Marocco.  has  been  measured  by  IJeut. 
Washington,  and  found  to  have  an  elevation  of  1 1 ,400  feet 
above  the  sea.  It  is  only  once  in  about  20  years  free 
from  snow  ; during  the  winter  months  the  "i*.  declivity 
of  this  range  Is  frequently  covered  with  snow  for  several 
weejis  : we  do  not  know  whether  this  besdsotbe  case  with 
the  8.  declivity,  but  as  it  Is  turned  towards  the  great 
African  desert  (the  Sahara),  and  towards  the  hot  wlocU 
blowing  from  that  quarter,  it  Is  likely  that  snow  ffilU 
rarely  there,  even  on  the  highest  summits.  This  range 
Is  called  by  the  natives  Djibbel  Telge. 

From  the  K.  extremity  of  the  Djibbel  Telge  a chain 
branches  off  on  the  S.  side,  which  runs  In  a W.8.W. 
l*S 
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dirc<cti<Mi.  and  terminat4>>  with  low  hilU  no  the  Atlantic 
»«<«  at  Cape  Nun.  An'ordlnv  to  Jaikiou  It  conUio*  a 
•]K)«-<-ap|Mxl  auinmlt,  K.  uf  Klala,  hut  iU  im*au  elevaliim 
dona  not  apt>cAr  very  great,  between  thU  range  and  the 
Telge  Uc»  t!ie  pnivloco  of  Su*e.  Along  the  S. 
ba*c  of  ihia  range,  according  to  the  newest  informatioo, 
runt  Ibu  rUer  I)rih,  which  doe*  not  Iok*  it»«lf  In  the 
aand  of  the  Sahara,  as  ha*  been  uiuallv  believed,  but 
reaches  the  sea  about  32  m.  S.  of  Cape  Sun. 

At  about  y W.  long,  and  32^  N.  lat..  the  chain  furinaa 
mountain -knot,  from  which  Issue  two  ranges,  one  run- 
ning a little  to  the  K.  uf  N.,and  the  other  first  N.  K.  and 
then  K.  Near  the  mountain-knot,  between  the  sources 
of  the  rivers  Dom-er-begb  (Morbeya)  and  Mulwia  or 
Mabala.  it  was  till  lately  supposed  that  the  .Atlas  attained 
an  cirvHtion  of  lA.OfiU  or  even  I'J.OUO  feet ; but  the  mute 
of  CaiKie  lay  precisely  over  this  p.irt  uf  the  range,  and 
from  bis  account  we  only  can  infer  that  the  ridges  rise 
from  1. 000  to  2.0t<0  ft.  aluro  the  country  at  their  bise  ; 
and  this  country  is  probably  not  more  tlian  from  3,000  to 
A.fiOO  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea  ; he  does  not  mention 
any  summit  rising  to  the  line  of  congeUtion. 

^*he  range  whkii  runs  a little  to  the  K.  of  S.  contlmies 
in  that  direction  frum  3‘r^  to  34}^,  where  at  a distance  of 
about  .X)m.  from  the  Mediterranean,  It  divides  into  two 
lidges.  which  licoce  run  along  the  .M^lterraiusan  Sea,  In 
upl>osiUi  directions,  the  W.  terininaling  on  the  peninsula 
forming  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  at  Cape  Spartcl.  and 
the  cuutinuiiig  through  the  whole  of  Algiers,  aiul 
tertuioating  at  ('opes  Blanco  and  ZibcM-b,  on  the  strait 
separating  Sicily  from  Africa.  The  undivided  range 
(bet-  32"  and  344*^)  is  called  bv  the  Europeans  Greater 
Athu.  and  by  the  nativi^s  lijrbbcl  Tedla  nr  Adtia. 
The  chain  wlil-  h extends  VV.  to  Cape  Sportel,  !i  com- 
tnunly  named  the  Lesser  Atlas;  by  the  native*,  Frrif. 
lu  btgbrst  part  Is  hardly  any  where  mure  than  Ift  or 
20  m.  distant  from  the  sea;  but  in  numerous  placet  Its 
branches  occupy  the  whole  space  lying  between  it  and 
the  elevated  shores  ; U forms  the  capes  of  Tres  Forcas, 
QuiUtes.  Negro,  and  Ceuta.  Its  mean  cievatimr  seems 
hardly  to  exceed  2.CKI0  ft. 

The  chain  which  skirts  the  Mediterranean  from  3^  W. 
long,  to  Ke'  E.  long.,  or  to  Cape  bianco,  has  no  general 
name.  The  dlstaiico  of  the  highest  part  of  the  range 
from  the  s<*a  varies  between  10  and  30  m.,  but  at  nu- 
merous points  the  coast  lis<-1f  Is  formed  by  mountains  of 
considerable  elevation,  whiih  are  parts  of  the  great 
masses  lybig  behiiwl  tliein.  No  level  country  of  any  ex- 
tent occurs  sdong  the  shores,  except  the  Vlalii  of  Mcllifiali, 
E of  the  town  uf  Algiers.  'I'hls  range  is  of  grcaler  ele- 
vation than  the  W.  nhaw  states  that  the  higher  pnrtlims 
of  It  are  covered  with  snow  a considerable  part  of  the  year  ; 
and  the  French  naturalist  DesfuntMiuc*  esllmated  thair 
height  at  7,200  ft.  But  the  highest  pniuts  have  lately 
been  measured,  and  one  has  been  found  to  rise  6.124  ft., 
ami  another  6.720  ft.  oiilv  alxivc  tlie  sea.  E.  of  6°  E. 
lung,  the  mountains  in  tne  Interior  seem  to  be  much 
lower  than  farther  W.,but  some  high  summits  occur  on 
tlte  coast  very  near  the  sea.  Tills  chain  Is  at  several 
places  broken  down,  ainl  it  Is  by  these  wide  chasmii.  that 
the  most  considerable  rivers  of  uortliem  Aftica  find  their 
way  to  tile  Mediterranean  Sea.  as  the  Mulwia^  Shellif, 
Isscr,  Sumeim,  \S'od  cl  Kebir,  Sclbous,  and  Mejerdah. 

Tlw  mountains  In  which  these  rivers  have  their  origin, 
are  very  imperfectly  known,  even  at  rps|*ect*  their  geo- 
graphical p«>*ltion.  It  it  supiMised  that  they  form  the 
continuation  of  the  ridge  which  branches  on  from  the 
mountain-knot  at  6^W.  long,  and  32'-' N.  lot.  towards 
the  N.K..  but  afterwards  by  degreos  declines  to  the  K. 
East  of  the  meridian  of  Greenwich,  its  principal  masse* 
seem  to  lie  near  the  parallel  uf  3-A^  N'.  lat.  and  to  extend 
eastward  to  the  meridian  uf  l(N.  Between  this  range 
And  the  snore  southerly  one,  lie  wide  valleys  and  plains 
of  moderate  extent  hut  of  great  fertility ; they  have  a tem- 
perate climate,  and  constitute  the  best  portion  of  the 
countries  emboaomod  within  the  range  of  Mount  Atlas. 
Edrisi  thinks  that  no  country  can  match  thi>se  elevated 
valleys  for  frultflilncss  of  soil,  and  amount  of  population  I 
(ed.  Hartmann,  p.  140.)  The  height  of  the  range  to  the  S. 
seems  nuCtu  ^ equal  to  tliat  lying  N.  of  the  valleys, 
though  It  probably  occupies  a greaterwldlh : perhaps  on 
this  hut  account  it  is  considered  as  the  principal  chain 
of  the  Atlas.  Among  the  natives  a great  portion  of  it  Is 
known  under  the  name  of  pjcbbcl  Amer.  or  Lowart. 

The  country  extending  south  of  this  range  is  csdled, 
according  to  Smaw,  Sahara  by  the  natives  ; tmt  though  it 
doubtless  partakes  in  some  respects  of  the  chararter  of  the 
Great  Desert,  it  differs  wididy  from  it  in  others,  and 
must  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  system  of  Mount 
Atlas.  This  countri*,  as  far  as  we  are  iniormed,  presents 
a succession  of  flat-buked  ridges  of  moderate  elevation, 
but  conslderablo  breadth,  rumiing  commonly  B.  and  W. 
The  lower  grounds  by  which  they  are  separat«9d  from 
each  other,  are  completely  closed  valleys  or  plains  of 
moderate  extent,  each  of  which  has  a temporary  or  per- 
manent lake  in  its  lowest  part,  the  receptacle  of  the 
waters  that  flow  down  from  the  adjacent  nigh  grounds 


during  the  rains.  The  surtaoe  of  this  extensive  country 
Is  composed  of  a sandy  soil,  entirely  destitute  of  troea, 
and,  in  most  parU,  even  of  every  kind  of  vt*gctat'oo,  at 
least  during  the  dry  *«*asoii.  But  along  the  water -ct>iir*«a 
extensive  plaotatluns  of  date  trees  exist;  hence  tbe 
Country  has  received  tbe  name  of  Bled-eLJ«^r«ed  (tb« 
country  of  date*).  In  most  districts  tbe  water  u salt  or 
brackish ; but  in  ports  potable  water  may  be  obtained 
In  abundance  by  digging  wells  to  the  depth  of  lUO  and 
sometimes  2U)  fathoms.  l‘his  country  exteisds  S.  to 
the  very  borders  of  the  Great  African  Desert,  and  ex- 
tcivds  eastward  far  beyond  lO*'  E.  long. ; but  the  country 
east  of  that  meridian  Is  not  conslocrsKl  as  fonniDg  a 
portion  of  the  Atlas  which  terminates  between  9^  and  10*^ 
with  the  Nefusa  Hills,  W.  of  the  bay  of  C'sdies  or  the 
Lesser  Syrtls. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  roads  traversing  this  mountain 
system,  is  of  course  very  scanty.  Jackson  states  that 
only  two  passes.  Bebawan  and  Belavin,  exist  between  ib« 
province  of  Sure  and  the  country  N.  of  the  Atlas.  Far- 
ther K.  between  6^  and  y W.  long,  lies  tbe  great 
carav.in  roiul,  on  which  the  commerce  between  Fes  in 
Marorro,  and  Tlmbnctno  in  Soudan,  Is  carried  on.  It 
trarertes  the  dlstrlcti  nfl'afitrU  aud  Dralt,  and  dors  not 
appear  to  present  great  difficuUie*.  according  to  the  state- 
ment of  CalUi6,  who  returned  by  it  to  Europe:  this 
road  is  connected  with  the  great  caravan  road  leading  to 
Mecca.  AVe  arc  not  wrll  acquainted  with  tbe  precis* 
place  w here  this  latter  branchr*  off  from  the  former,  but 
It  serins  to  bo  between  and  33^  S.  lat.,  not  Ikr  from 
the  Sources  of  tiie  river  Mulwia.  The  principal  statiuna 
of  the  caravans  within  the  Atlas  mouiit^ns  are  named 
Kavsabl  or  Aksabi  Shurefa,  Tis  Fighig,  Gardela,  siwt 
Wurglab,  all  of  which  are  sttuAtevi  near  the  S.  borders 
of  the  mountain  system.  Frum  Wurglah  the  road 
to  Godomes,  and  hence  to  Murxook  in  Fetxao. 

We  are  very  im|HTfectly  arq^uaioted  with  'the  mlocrid 
riches  of  the  Atlas;  (he  precious  metals  seem  only  to 
occur  In  the  province  of  Suse,  and  not  in  abundance,  at 
leaitno  mine*  are  worked.  But  comwr  U very  plentiful  In 
the  prineipal  range  S.  of  the  town  of  Morocco,  where  it  is 
worked  by  the  natlveswhu  inhabit  the  moon  tains  juid  are  In 
a great  nieiLsurc  Independent  of  the  sultan  of  Morocco. 
Iron  of  gtKxl  quality  occurs  in  many  places,  and  is  worked 
in  few,  as  is  likewise  lead : antimony  in  abuodanc«  Is 
found  and  colleeted  in  tbe  range  of  Tedla.  Rock-salt  is 
also  plentiful,  but  not  worked,  because  salt  may  be  ob- 
tained with  less  labour  by  evaporating  sea-water.  Swlt- 
retro  of  a superior  quality  abounds  lu  vome  distrkta  of 
Muse,  and  in  the  neignbourhoud  of  tbe  tow  n of  Morocco  ; 
fuller**  earth  is  abundant  and  of  good  quality. 

Mount  .Atlas  is  inhabited  by  a nation  which  mutt  b« 
considered  at  aiioHglnal,  having  probably  been  In  posses- 
sion of  N.  Africa  long  tvfore  the  be^nning  of  our  his- 
torical records.  It  is  known  under  the  name  of  Bereb- 
bcrs.or  Berbers ; though  it  seems  that  this  denorelnatlnn  is 
entirely  unknown  to  themtelres.  This  nation,  which 
still  forms  the  bulk  of  the  pop.  of  N.  .Africa,  Includiug 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  Saha^  Is  divided  within  the 
limits  of  Mount  Allas  Into  two  great  tribes,  tbe  .Atna- 
tlrghea,  or  Maxtrghes,  and  Uie  Shcliubs.  The  latter 
occupy  the  two  high  western  ranges,  including  the 

Srovifice  uf  Suse  ; and  the  Amaxlrghes  the  remain- 
er.  It  has  long  been  a question,  whether  these  two 
natinni  s|>cAk  only  different  dialects  of  one  language, 
or  two  essentially  different  languages  ; but  Gndterg  de 
Hemin,  who  lately  published  a work  on  the  empire  of 
Marorcn.and  understands  the  lanraages.  states  that  they 
are  substantially  the  same,  the  diflhrence  between  them 
bring  not  greater  than  that  between  tbe  Portuguese  and 
Spanish,  or  the  English  and  Dutch  languages.  Both 
natltmt,  however,  (Tlffr^r  In  their  manner  of  life  and 
occupations,  the  Shelluhs  living  in  houses,  cultivatiog 
the  {rrtlle  valley*  of  the  mountain  ranges,  and  appMog 
themselves  with  assiduity  and  success  to  seve^  mechan- 
ical arts ; whilst  the  Amastrghes  dwell  in  tents  or  caverns, 
attending  only  to  their  numerous  herds  of  cattle  and 
sheep.  Only  a few  individuals  of  these  nations  are  subject 
to  the  emp^r  of  Marticco  and  the  sovereigns  of  Algiera. 
Those  inhabiting  tbe  mountains  have  preserved  their 
Independence,  and  are  governed  by  Independent  chiefs. 
Ihev  arc  ftcquently  at  war  with  Uie  sovereigns  in  whose 
teirttories  their  poMessiouB  are  Included.  Among  both 
nations  a considerable  number  of  Jews  are  settled. 

The  most  exaegeratad  notions  were  earlv  entertained 
of  the  height  of  Mount  Atlas.  Mda  says  or  it,  Im  uressn 
mems  csf  tUtue  ontawrgenf.  eerwns  riscTsts  snsdryis^ 

ruptinu.  prarrpt.  tmehu,  cf.  91W  mofis  mrgit,  ctiHor,  9wd', 
quod  attiuM  quam  amepid  potat,  ut^ut  im  tmbita  erigtietr, 
ctrium  et  $tdera  mm  tangere  modo  ecr/irc,  sref  swaffisew 
quoque  dictu*  r$t.  (lib.  Ui.  s.  10. ) This  supposed  extru- 
ordfnary  height  of  the  mountain,  and  the  Ignorance  that 
prevail^  In  the  earlier  ages  of  the  contiguous  countricu, 
affbrded  full  scope  for  toe  exercise  o.'  the  Imagtoatlon . 
The  poetical  history  of  Atlas  may  be  seen  In  Ortd 
(Mttamorpk.  lib.  |v.  line  666.)  and  is  referred  to  by  Vlrfril 
in  one  of  the  finest  passages  of  the  jKntid,  lib.  iv.  Rue  >4e 
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ATRI,  or  ATRI  A,  * town  of  Nopln.  pror.  Abrutto  Ul- 
Ta  1.,  h m.  fron  lb«  Adriatic,  um  ll  m.  N.  b)  R-  Civlu 
l*eni>e,  on  a steep  nountaio.  Pop.  canton,  (ITO)  7,'i49.  *, 


tuwa.  about  4.0U0.  It  Is  Che  seat  of  « bishc^iic,  has  a 
cathedral,  parish  church,  aorvral  convents,  a frammar 
sulinol.  two  hospitals,  and  a rouut-tle*pl^^. 

I'hii  is  a very  ancirtit  cltj,  and,  tiutead  of  the  Vene- 
tian Adria,  it  har  bl■<^n  suppoMvl  to  hare  its  name 

t»  the  Adiiatic  i but  thu  wrl^bt  of  authority  uul  pro* 
babiluy  Is  afraiust  this  supposhton  ; its  origin  U,  however, 
uiMjetenniuul,  or  lost  lo  obscurity.  Some  eatraordi- 
nary  excavations  exist  in  a hlH  near  the  town,  forming 
a series  of  chambers,  distributed  with  such  regularity  as 
to  authorise  the  notion  that  they  were  designed  for  some 
particular  object,  such  as  prisons  or  magaxlues.  These 
l>ecullaritles  have  suggested  the  idea  IhMt  ther  arc  of  a 
mure  remote coostructiou  than  the  LtUMomix  at  Syracuse, 
which  they  much  resemble,  or  than  tt»v  oolebraten  prisons 
of  ^rvlus  Tullius  at  Home.  Some  antiquaries  have 
supposed,  not  without  cansidorable  plausiblMiy,  Uiat  the 
word  Alrium  must  hare  been  derived  from  tliese  excava* 
tluDs.  The  town  received  a Homan  colony  about  the 
year  465  U.  C.  It  seems  to  be  generally  allowed  that  the 
emperor  Adrian  was  descended  of  a tamlly  originallr  of 
this  city.  {IM  He  Dreernione  delU  li&e  5icr//<’,Ii.  p.  a'2. ; 
CrawieT'$  Ancient  lUUy,  I.  p.  Xil.;  (Vaens'i  Abrucco^ 
t.  p.  300.) 

ATKIPALDA,  a town  of  Naples,  prov.  Principato 
Ultra,  oo  the  Sabatn,  *i  m.  B.  AvelUno.  Pop.  3,400.  It 
has  a cs^egUte  and  a oarocbial  church,  with  fabrics  of 
cloth,  paper,  imd  nails. 

ATTBUOLIFFK,  a township  in  the  par.  of  Sbcffleld, 
which  see. 

ATTICA,  in  antiquity,  the  most'  celebrated  region  of 
Greece,  and  the  seat  of  its  most  renowned  |>eo|.le,  now 
part  of  the  nomarchy  of  Attica  and  Hmotla,  aiul  forming 
the  eparchy  of  Athens.  It  lies  between  Ut.  37^  39^  (Cape 
C'olonna),  and  3e^  'ttf  V..  and  long.  33*^  'JO'  and  34^  V 
(C.  Marathon)  K.,  having  N.  Ikeotia,  B.  the  Aegean  Sea, 
S.  and  S.W.  the  Gulph  of  Kglua  (Saronic  ()■).  and  W. 
the  eparchy  of  Megara : sba|>e  triangular,  the  liase  to  the 
K.  W. : Icnjrtb  44  m. ; breadth  about  34  m.  It  o»ed  all 
its  andent  glory  to  the  industry  and  genius  of  lu  iuha- 
bitanu.  Soil  mostly  ruued,  the  surtacu  coniisiiag  of 
barren  bills,  or  plains  of  lUtle  extent.  '1  he  ciilef  moun- 
tains are  Nosca(Pames),  the  loftiest ; Elatca(Clthcron), 
and  Manglia,  which  fonn  Us  N.  boundary*;  Meodell 
(Pentclicus),  famous  for  Its  marble;  Vrelo-vunJ  (Hy. 
mettus),  and  Laurinl  flAturitm),  Camous  fur  its  surer 
mines.  The  most  remariLable  plains  are  thoseof  Athens 
and  Marathon  : rivers,  the  Sarandi^ro,  Cephlssus,  and 
lllssus.  The  produce  of  Attica  dlOers  rrmarhably  fVom 
that  of  Bmotla:  it  is  deficient  of  «att‘r,  and  yh-lds  little 
grain  except  barley ; Its  pasturusare  but  few,  and  its  sponu- 
neous  vegetation  consisu  mostly  of  evergreens,  as  the 
pine,  prinarl.  olive,  myrtle,  Ac.  Pamea  Is  covered  by  a 
forest,  and  supplies  Athens  and  the  surroundine  country 
with  Aiel ; IlymeCtui  abounds  with  lentishs,  wild  thyme, 
and  other  odoriferous  plants  ; its  honey  still  enjovs  sumo 

Erticm  of  its  ancient  fame  ; and  Us  mutton  has  atfeliiious 
TOUT.  Tlte  oU  la  equal  to  that  of  France : what  com 
U producad  is  very  good,  and  the  harvest  takes  place 
earlier  than  io  any  other  iiait  of  Greece.  Game  is  very 
abundant,  and  wulvoa,  wild  boars,  and  a few  bears,  arc 
met  with  in  the  N.  Owls,  especially  the  small  grey  owl 
{Strie  pacaertnm),  still  Inhabit  the  vklnlty  of  Athens  in 
great  munbers ; but  ludttly  there  are  remarkably  few 
venomous  reptiles  or  Insects.  The  chief  mineral  irea- 
auras  are  marble,  white  at  M.  Pentellcus,  and  grey  at 
M.  Hymettus  ; the  aoc.  silver  miiMW  of  Laurlum  are  no 
longer  productive.  Air  pure  and  healthy ; and  tliuugh 
the  country  is  in  many  parts  dreary  and  uncultivated,  iiie 
summits  oi  the  mountains  afford  sublime  views,  embt*!' 
lUhed  by  numerous  *•»—«*****  remains,  associstod  with  im- 
perishable and  ennobling  recollections.  Bvery  hillock  of 
Attica  appears  to  have  brnn  dedicated  to  gods  or  heroes, 
and  decorated  with  their  altars  and  statues,  the  ruins  of 
which  arc  often  clearly  traceable.  It  originally  contained 
174  demt  or  boroughs  ; It  now  possesses  no  town  of  any 
importance,  except  Athens : its  villages  are  mostly  in* 
habited  by  Albanians.  (For  farther  particulars,  lec 
Gaasra.) 

ATTLEDOROUfTtl,  a m.  town  and  par.  of  Eoglaod, 
CO.  Norfolk,  hand.  Sbropbam.  15^  m.  S.  W.  Norwich. 
The  par.  contains  5,tMM  acres,  and  1,939  tnhab.  The 
town,  formerly  a place  of  some  Importance,  is  now  d^ 
cayed  and  inconsiderable. 

ATTUCK  (Atae.  a limit),  an.  Faranat,  a fort  and 
decayed,  though  formerly  a considerable,  town  of  the 
Punjab.  Hindostan,  on  tne  K.  bank  of  the  Indus.  In 
let.  83^56' N.,  loon.  71°5r  B.,  43m.  E.  S.  B.  Poshawer. 
and  236  m.  N.  W.  Lodiore.  The  modern  fort  stands  on  a 
low  hillock  beside  the  river  ; It  is  of  an  oblong  form  ; its 
shortest  fares  parallel  to  the  river,  being  44jQ  yards  in 
Iragth,  and  ibe  others  twice  as  long.  The  waUs  are  of 
poUshM  stone,  and  the  « hole  structure  Is  handsome ; hut 
lo  a military  p^iil  of  view  It  is  of  little  importance,  twing 


commandetl  by  a hill,  from  which  U is  dIvUled  only  by  a 
ravine.  On  Uie  ufipositc  side  of  the  rlvi-r  Is  a small 
village,  having  a fort  erected  by  Nadir  Shah,  and  a line 
aqueduct  tmlli  by  some  fnnuer  Khuttuk  chieC  'I'he 
Indus  Is  here  900  yards  broad,  the  channel  cliep,  aod  the 
current  rapid,  but  so  tranquil  Uiat  a bridge  inighl  be 
thrown  over  it ; and  It  Is  easily  passed  both  In  boats  and 
on  the  inflated  hides  of  oxen,  a contrivance  common  here, 
and  as  old  as  the  days  of  Ab-xomler  the  Great,  who  Is  be- 
lieved to  have  crossM  (be  Indus  at  or  near  this  point.  For 
a long  period  Attock  belonged  to  Caubul ; but  In  IfilH  it 
was  taken  by  the  Maharajah  Ruujeet  fling,  who  now  pos- 
sessesU.  {fyphinttime'$  C^iubui,\.^,\fJ.) 

AURAf^NE,  a townuf  France,  dip.  Douches  du  Rhone, 
cap.  cant.,  on  the  Veaumc,  10  m.  B.  Marseilles.  Pup. 
6,461 . It  consists  of  an  old  and  a now  town ; the  former 
built  on  the  declivity  of  a hill,  and  the  latter  at  Its  foot. 
Id  the  first,  the  houses  xre  small,  and  the  streets  narrow 
and  dirty  ; but  in  the  new  part  the  houses  are  good,  and 
the  streets  broad  and  well  kept.  It  has  fabrics  or  earthen 
ware  and  paper,  and  tanttorles;  aiwl  several  fairs  arc  held 
in  it.  for  the  sale  of  horses,  mulea.  and  jewellory. 

AUBE,  an  inland  dep.  of  France.  fl.E.  Paris. between 
47^55'  and  46o  4'F  N.  lai.,  and  3^  34^  and  4<^44'  K.  long, 
having  N.  dep.  of  Marne,  B.  Haute  Marne,  fl.  the  CcKe 
d'Orand  Yonne,  and  W.  Seine  et  Marne.  Area.  609,000 
hectares.  Pop.  9.53,670.  It  Is  traversed  by  the  .Seine, 
which  Is  navigable  from  Troyes,  and  also  by  its  important 
affluent  the  Aube,  whence  the  dep.  has  Us  name : the 
latter  is  navigable  from  ArclK*sur*A0be.  Surface  ge- 
nerally flat  '.but  In  the  N.  W.  quarter  there  are  soma 
low  hills.  The  soil  of  tl>«  region  to  the  N.  and  W.  of 
Troyes  consists  of  chalk  thinly  covered  with  mould,  and 
is  exceedingly  barren  and  unproductive,  great  nait  of  it 
not  being  worth  cultivation.  The  subsoil  of  tne  other 
portion,  or  that  to  the  E.  and  8.  of  Troyes,  also  con- 
sists of  chalk  ; but  boiug  for  the  most  part  thickly  covered 
with  alluvial  deposit,  pmdiirei  luxuriant  crops  of  corn, 
hemp,  turnips,  «r.  A^rulture  has  made  considerable 
progress  since  the  revolution,  particularly  as  respects  the 
culture  of  turnips,  and  the  formation  of  artiftclal  mea- 
dows. Oxen  u well  as  horses  arc  employed  In  field  labour. 
The  annual  produce  uf  wool  Is  estitiiab'd  at  99ti,000  kilon. 
A great  nutnoer  of  bnjn  are  fatieoed.  The  meadows  in  the 
Talleys  of  the  Ikinc,  Aube,  and  Annance  annually  supply 
about  9, quintals  hay,  about  one*third  part  of  w liicti 
is  sent  to  Paris.  The  forests  in  some  parts  are  pretty 
extensive  ; but  in  the  Irarreii  chalk  region  there  is  a great 
want  of  trees.  The  best  wines  are  those  of  Kicey,  Bae, 
BoullW,  Javemant,  and  L«liiet*aux*Bols.  Accunllng  to 
the  ofn^al  tables,  the  prindiwl  divisions  of  the  soil  are-~ 
cuitivalrle  land  3(H.0U),  mcouows 37.500.  vineyards  93X100, 
woods  80,000,  heaths,  moors,  Ac.  29,U00  hectares.  Ex- 
cepting chalk  and  marble,  the  minerals  are  unimportanL 
The  manufacture  of  cotton  stuffs  and  yam,  hosiery,  and 
woollen  stuffli.  is  extensively  carried  oo.  There  were,  ia 
1834.  2..500  looms,  and  3,fitio  workpeople,  employed  io  the 
weaving  of  cotton  ; 5,000  looms,  employing  9,600  work- 
people, produced  annually  mO.UUQ  doz.  caps,  aiwl  970.000 
0(».  pairs  of  stockings  ; tne  eaUbUshroents  for  spinning 
wool,  produced  annually  about  400, OOi^  kilogs.  of  yam  ; 
and  those  for  the  spinning  of  cotton  put  in  motion  68, COO 
mindles,  employing  from  3,700  to  3,(>0(i  workpeople,  and 
furnish  annually  9()0,(Vp0  kilogs.  of  yam.  I'here  arc  also 
tanneries,  works  for  the  preparation  of  lx^>t-root  sugar, 
glass-works.  tUe-wurks,  Ac.  The  dep.  rrtivns  4 m.  to 
the  Ch.  of  Deputies  ; No.  of  eh*ctors.  1,306.  Amount  of 
public  revenue  in  1891,  M.|~G.-Vi6fr.  With  the  exception 
of  Troyes,  none  of  the  other  towns  are  of  much  import- 
ance. The  condition  of  the  Inhabitants  of  Aube  has 
been  materially  improved  during  the  lost  30  years.  **  Lea 
progris  do  la  dvillsatlon  y sunt  remarquables.  Les 
paysans  et  les  artisans  sont  vHus  avec  prupmtii,  on  pour- 
raft  presque  dire  avec  recherche.  !.<!•  tnivriers  mongoot 
de  la  vlande,  et  leurs  salairos,  qul  se  sont  beamoup  ac- 
crus  depub  la  revolution,  ont  aussi  accru  leur  bien*rtre. 
O bien-dre  leur  a inspire  des  id^  d'ordre  et  d'avenir. 
l.,e d^partement  est  un  w ceux  oCl  un  calssr  d'epargne  et 
de  preroyance  a eu  la  plus  prompt  succhs  t retabllsse- 
ment  de  cello  de  Troyes  date  de  1898.*'  (//ego,  France 
PiUoretguc,  art.  Ambe j and  FrencA  fifficiai  Tablet.) 

AUBEL,  a town  of  Belgium,  prov.  Liege,  5 m.  N. 
Verviers.  Pop.  3,000 . It  has  a good  weekly  market, 
and  a considerable  trade  In  butter  and  cheese. 

AUBBN  AH.a  town  of  France,  dep.  Arddche, cap.  cast., 
near  the  Ardtche,  at  the  foot  of  the  Ce/ennes.  13  m.  S.W'. 
Privas.  Pop.  4x456.  It  U beautifully  lituoted  on  Che  slope 
of  a well-wooded  bill,  and  la  surrounded  by  the  ruins  of 
an  old  wall  flanked  w'ltb  towerx  The  interior  of  the  tow  n 
by  oo  means  corresponds  with  the  beauty  of  its  situation, 
its  streets  being  generally  crooked,  narrow,  and  hltby. 
and  the  houses  totnbret  et  mal-prxrpret.  It  is  the  seat  or 
a tribunid  o(  commerce,  and  has  raanufscturcs  of  cloth, 
filatures  and  bbrics  of  silk,  citabhshments  for  the  dress- 
ing of  leather,  Ac.  It  b the  great  mart  for  the  sale  of  tba 
wines  and  chestnuts  of  the  dep.,  and  has  also  a consider* 
able  trade  in  raw  aod  wrought  silk,  wool,  and  cottoo. 
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£16  aUBEKVILLIERS. 

AUBRRVILLIERS.  aTlllaireor  Fmc«,  dte.  Seine, 
a little  to  the  N.  of  ParU.  lu  lobablianU  are  prindpallj 
employed  in  the  railing  of  garden  Mub  for  the  luppljr 
of  rarit. 

A UB I G N Y,  a town  of  France,  dtp.  Cher,  cap.  cant. , on 
the  Ntre,  W m.  K.  Bourgei.  Pop.  3.306.  Itii  old,  dirty, 
and  ill-buUt.  It  haa  manuracturei  of  coarie  cloth,  lln»ey> 
wooltey,  aergea,  Ac.  ( but  tbrr  have  neatly  declined  from 
their  ancient  proaperity.  It  la  ttill,  nowever,  the  centre 
nif  a conaiderable  trade  la  wool.  Aubigny  la  the  name 
of  numerous  imall  towni  and  vlllagea  In  diflbrent  parta 
of  France.  ThU  town  with  its  lordabip  wss  ercrtod  Into 
a duchy  In  1684,  In  favour  of  the  Duchess  of  PorUmouth 
and  ber  son,  the  Duke  of  {Uchmood,  in  whose  family  It 
continues  to  the  present  day. 

AUBIN-DK-CORMIER(ST.).atown  of  France. dtp. 
llle  et  V'ilalne,  on  a steep  hill,  16  m.  N.  £.  Kenues.  Pup. 
1.7®. 

AUBIK  (ST.),  a town  of  Prance,  dtp.  ATeyron,  cap. 
cant.,  18m.  N.E.VUlefranche.  Pop.  3,017.  In  the  environs 
of  this  town  are  the  burning  mountains,  or  rather  hilU,  of 
Fontagnes  and  Buegne,  in  which  subterranean  Area  have 
been  in  action  for  ages.  The  imoke  and  other  vapours 
produced  by  the  Area  deposit,  on  tlie  sides  of  the  crevices 
of  the  rocks  and  earth,  by  which  they  make  their  escape, 
largo  quantities  of  Imperfect  alum  and  sublimated  sul- 
phur. The  alum  crystals  being  collected  and  refined 
furnish  cicellent  alum,  suAldent  for  the  supply  of  France. 

AUBIN  (ST.),  a finely  situated  sea-port  town  of  the 
island  of  Jersey,  opposite  to  St.  Hillers,  on  the  W.  side 
of  the  bay  on  whicn  the  latter  it  built.  Pop.,  inclusive 
of  that  of  the  parish,  which  is  but  small.  3,(i69.  It  con- 
stats principally  of  a single  street  of  well  built  houses. 
There  Is  a harbour  formed  bv  a pier,  but  it  is  deficient  in 
water ; but  the  largest  ships  may  anchor  inside  the 
pier  at  St.  Aubln’s  Castle,  In  the  vicinity. 

ADBONNB,  a town  of'Switserland,  cant.  Vaud,  on 
the  Aubonne,  14  m.  W.  by  S.  Lausanne.  Pop.  1,6.10. 
Its  castle,  which  commands  a verv  fine  view,  was  built 
by  the  counts  of  Gruybre.  and  rraafred  by  Tavernier,  the 
celebrated  traveller,  to  whom  it  belonged,  lo  the  17lh 
century.  The  heart  of  Duquetne,  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated naval  officers  that  France  ever  produced,  is  In- 
terr^  in  the  parish  church,  where  a monument  has  been 
erected  to  hia  memory.  (Biograpkie  VnivertelU,  art. 
Ducuftne.) 

AL'BURK,  a town  of  the  U.  States,  N.  York,  co. 
Cayuga,  at  the  N.  end  of  Owasco  Lake,  169  m.  N.W. 
Alnaoy,  and  314  m.  N.W.  New  York.  Pop.  in  1835, 
6,368.  Principal  streets  wide  and  macadamised,  having 
numerous  lofty  buildings  of  brick  and  dressed  limestone. 
Auburn  is  pnncipallr  celebrated  for  Its  stale  prison, 
finmded  in  inl6.  This  is  a very  extensive  building,  and 
has  been  conducted,  since  1823,  on  what  has  been  called 
the  silent,  or  Auburn  plan,"  that  is,  on  the  plan  of 
confining  the  prisoners  to  separate  cells  during  the 
night,  and  making  thorn  work  tocher  during  the  day. 
taking  care  to  enforce,  when  they  are  together,  the 
strictest  silence.  The  prison  was  at  first  comiucted  on 
the  system  of  solitary  conflooment,  which  not  being 
found  to  answer,  the  present  system  was  established  In 
Its  stead,  and  is,  no  doubt,  a very  great  improvement^ 

It  is  now  being  Introduced  into  this  country.  (For  a 
full  account  of  the  Auburn  prison,  see  Stuart's  Three 
Years  in  America,  i.  86.,  Ac.)  F.xcluslve  of  the  state 

f iiion,  there  arc  at  Auburn  a county  prison,  built  In 
833 ; a Presbyterian  theological  seminary,  incorporated 
in  18!W,  with  three  professors,  and  a good  library;  a 
college,  founded  in  Ifite  ; a court-house,  with  numerous 

S laces  for  public  worship,  banks,  Ac.  (Qordon't  Un.  qf 
‘ew  York.) 

AUBUSSON,  a town  of  France,  d^.  Creuse,  rap.  ar- 
roud.,OD  the  river  of  that  name,  90  m.  S.  B.  Gueret.  Pop. 
6,^1.  It  U picturesquely  situated  in  a sterile  country,  m 
a narrow  gorge,  surrounded  by  rocks  and  mountains.  It 
consists  or  one  long  street  of  good  houses  ; has  a theatre, 
an  agricultural  sodeCy,  aud  publishes  a Journal  entitled 
the  Album  de  la  Creuse.  The  carpet  manufacture  of 
Aubusson  is  the  most  celebrated  in  France,  after  tliat 
of  the  Gobelins  and  Beauvais.  It  was  formerly,  how- 
ever, much  more  extensive  than  at  present.  In  the  early 
part  nf  the  17th  century  the  town  is  said  to  have  contained 
12,000  Inhabilanti.  of  whom  upwards  of  2.000  were  di- 
rectly employed  in  the  carpet  trade.  But  being  mostly 
Protestants,  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Names,  by 
making  the  greater  number  emigrate  to  foreign  countries, 
giive  a blow  to  the  manufacture,  from  which  it  never 
recovered.  In  1780.  It  employed  about  700  workpeople. 
It  languished  for  a long  time  after  the  revolution  ; but 
within  the  last  dozen  years  it  has  materially  improved, 
and  at  present  It  employs  a greater  number  of  hands  than 
in  1780.  {Hugo,  loanee  Puioresq^,  art.  Crewse.) 

ADCH,  a city  of  France.  d6p.  Gers,  of  which  it  is  the 
rap.,  on  the  left  b^k  of  the  Gers,  iat,  43^  38' 39"  N., 
long.  losA*  II"  F..  Pop.  8.470.  It  stands  on  the  pla- 
teau and  declivity  of  a hill,  which  gives  it  at  a distance  a 
fine  appearance.  A considerable  suburb  is  built  on  the  | 


AUDE. 

opposite  side  of  the  river,  the  eoamunfeatioo  wlch  It  bo* 
ing  kept  up  by  a bridge.  U Is  the  seat  of  a court  of  ms> 
sise,  of  tribunals  of  commerce  and  original  lurisdlctloo* 
and  of  an  archbishopric ; and  haa  a ro^  college,  a pri> 
mary  normal  school,  a theological  seminary,  a schocA  of 
design,  an  agricultural  society,  a museum,  a public  IS- 
brary  with  alwut  6,000  volumes,  a theatre,  Ac.  Notwlth- 
siondlng  modem  Improvements,  Auch  Is  still  geoerollr 
ill-built,  and  the  streets,  though  clean,  are  narrow  and 
crooked.  The  best  part  of  the  town  Is  on  the  summit  of 
the  plateau.  There  is  here  a raagnifleent  promenada 
upon  an  elevated  terrace  of  great  extent,  finely  shaded, 
and  commanding  an  extensive  view  over  the  n^ghbour- 
(ng  country  as  &r  as  the  Pyrenees.  PTincipaT  poblie 
buildings,  the  cathedral  and  the  hotel  of  the  prefe^ure. 
The  former  is  ooc  of  the  most  magnificent  to  France  \ 
but  thmieh  taken  as  a whole  It  is  admirable,  its  parts  are 
not  a little  incongruous,  the  principal  part  of  the  build- 
ing being  Gothic,  while  the  front  and  some  other  portiooa 
are  Greek  ! The  different  parts  of  the  Interior  are  ex- 
ceedingly well-proportioned;  the  woodwork  of  the  choir 
and  the  patntea  glass  windows  are  each  admirable.  Tb« 
hotel  of  the  prefecture,  formerly  the  arcfaieplscopaJ  palac^v 
Is  a vast  ana  a noble  building.  There  is  also  (in  the  sub- 
urb) an  Immense  hospital,  with  a town-house,  barracks, 
Ac.  Auch  haa  manulactures  of  thread  and  cotton  stuffs, 
called  rases  plmiaret,  coarse  cloths,  with  tanneries,  and 
establishments  for  the  spinning  of  wool.  A considerable 
trade  Is  carried  on,  particularly  in  tbe  brandies  of  Ar- 
magnac. 

Auch  is  a very  anaent  town.  Before  the  Roman  con- 
quest it  was  called  CUmberris,  and  was  the  capital  of  the 
AuKrii.  Augustus  having  planted  in  it  a Roman  colony, 
it  took  the  uame  of  Amgusia'Auseocmmm,  whence  ita 
modem  name  has  been  derived.  Tbe  old  dty  stood  on 
the  right  hank  of  tbe  Gers,  on  the  site  of  the  present 
suburb.  The  modem  city  is,  however,  very  ancient, 
having  been  founded  previously  to  the  reign  of  Clovis. 

( Hugo,  ^Vaiicr  Pittarnoue,  art.  Oers  j Steiftcr- 

lamd,  p.327J 

AUCHTr.RARDBR,  a village  aM  par.  of  Scot- 
land, CO.  Perth,  on  the  S.  hank  of  the  Earn.  The  vilbigw, 
which  is  nearly  I tn.  in  length,  consists  of  a single  street 
on  both  sides  the  hlrt  road  from  Glasgow  to  Perth,  being 
about  14  m.  W.  by  S.  from  the  latter.  It  is  principally 
occupied  by  cotton  weavers  In  tbe  employroeot  of  the 
Glasgow  manufacturers,  there  being  above  600  looms  in 
the  par.,  and  mostly  iu  tbe  town.  At  one  time  It  returned 
members  to  the  Scotch  parliament,  and  it  U tmcertaln 
how  or  when  it  lost  the  privilege.  At  present  it  is  tha 
seat  of  a Presbyteiy.  It  wss  burned  down  by  tbe  earl  of 
Mar,  in  1718,  and  has  no  building  worth  notice.  Pop.  of 
mir.  in  Ih36,  3J16,  of  whom  there  were  in  the  town  1.991 . 
The  agriculture  of  tbe  parish  has  been  greatly  hnprov^ 
within  the  present  century.  (>^np  Staiisticai  Ac.  qfSoor- 
land,  art.  AucAteranier.) 

AUCHTKHMCCHT  Y.  a town  and  par.  of  Scotland, 
CO.  Fife,  the  town  being  situated  on  the  high  road  frooi 
Kinross  to  Cupar,  9 ro.  W.  the  latter.  Pop.  of  par.,  3.995. 
The  town  Is  intersected  by  a rapid  itreamleL  employed 
to  turn  flax  and  other  mills,  and  to  supply  a ueoch-fiekL 
it  is  very  irregularly  built,  but  it  contsilM  a fair  propor- 
tion of  good  substantial  houses.  Tbe  inhabitants  are 
piincipafly  employed  in  the  weaving  and  spinning  of  linen 
siwl  cotton,  ctiwially  the  former.  It  was  creat^  a royal 
burgh  by  James  IV..  but  has  never  enjoyed  the  privilege 
of  voting  In  the  return  of  a m.  either  to  tbe  Scotch  or 
British  urliamcnts. 

AUDE,  a maritime  drp.  tn  the  S.  of  France,  on  the 
Mediterranean,  soparatca  from  Spain  hr  tbe  dep.  of  tbe 
Pyrenees  Oricntalei.  Area,  006,397  nectares.  Pop. 
381,088.  Tbe  Aude,  whence  It  derives  its  name,  ts  tbe 
only  considerable  river  in  the  dep. ; but  it  ts  traversed 
from  P>.  toW.  by  tbe  canal  of  lUnguedor.  The  coast 
along  tbe  Modltcrranean  is  mostly  low,  and  is  bordered 
by  several  lagoons,  or,  as  they  arc  called  In  the  language 
or  the  country,  f/ongs.  At  the  mouth  of  one  of  them 
b La  Nouvelle,  the  only  port  In  the  dep.  Surface  gene- 
rally hilly  and  mountainous,  being  encumbered  on  the  N. 
with  the  Montagne  Noire,  a prolongation  of  the  Ce- 
vennes,  and  on  the  S.  with  ramifications  of  the  Pyrenees. 
The  highest  summit  of  the  latter,  the  Pic  Mosiet.  ritee 
about  8,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  the  highest 
point  of  the  Montagne  Noire  is  about  3,900  feet  above  the 
sea.  Soil  of  the  ^ains  and  valleys  generally  calrareoua 
and  very  nruductive.  t?limate  variable,  and  principally 
disilnguisncd  hy  the  prevalence  uf  hot  winds  ; that  nrom 
the  S.  E.  called  the  Autau,  and  that  from  the  N.W. 
called  the  Cers.  Both  of  these  blow  with  great  force  ; 
and  at  Carcassone  and  Castelnaudary  the  autan  is  occa- 
sionally so  violent  as  to  unroof  houses  and  tear  up  trees. 
In  summer  It  sometimes  strikingly  resembles  the  si- 
rocco. All  sorts  of  corn  are  raised  on  tb^lalns,  and 
millet  and  buckwheat  on  the  mmintalns.  The  pr^itco 
exceeds  the  consumption  of  the  inhabitants  so  much,  that 
the  export  it  estimated  at  about  601), 000  hectolitres  a )mar. 
it  is  singular,  that  noCwithstanding  Iroprovod  processoa 
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md  laipl«m«nU  bare  be«n  prHt7  gaoerall^  Introducad, 
tbe  primitive  mode  of  tbrethinc  corn,  by  treadinf  It  with 
bortec.  i«  itUi  almoct  untreraaliy  adopted.  Next  to  com, 
wine  U the  most  Important  agricultural  product,  the 
Tinejrardi  being  iiippoted  to  fumlth  about  k90,000  hec- 
tolitre* a year.  The  red  wine*  are  inferior,  but  the  white 
winea,  partlcularlj  the  blanquettede  Llmoux.  are  much 
eatecmod.  A good  deal  of  braodr  U manuiactured. 
Sheep  numerous : annual  product  oi  wool  estimated  at 
1,800,000  kilogs.  Irrigation  well  understood  ; and  there 
are  some  fine  artifleW  meadows.  The  severe  winter  of 
1829  was  fatal  to  most  of  the  olive  trees,  and  the  culture 
of  silkworms  Is  not  atteixled  to.  The  honey  of  Narbonne 
Is  the  finest  in  France.  According  to  tbe  official  tables, 
tbe  soil  is  principallr  appropriated  as  follows  ; rU.  — 
cultivable  lands  «73,000,  meadows  11,000,  vineyards 
&0.00U.  forests  44,000,  and  waste  lands,  heaths.  Ac.  183,000 
bcctarce.  l^e  dep.  Is  rich  in  mineral  products.  Mines 
cd  iron  are  wrought  in  different  places ; and  tbe  total 
produce  of  the  foundries  Is  estlmatid  at  about  17.000 
Dietrical  quintals  a rear.  Above  90,000  pieces  of  cloth 
are  annually  manufacturod  at  Carcassonne,  of  which 
fi.OOO  are  exported  to  the  Levant.  There  Is  also  a Urge 
manufactory  of  combs  and  artlclea  of  Jet,  with  fabrics  of 
paper,  tanneries,  distilleries,  salt-works,  Ac.  Tbe  trade  | 
and  industry  of  the  dcp.  have  been  greatly  promoted  by 
the  facilities  of  communication  afforded  bv  the  canal  of 
l,anguedoc.  Tbe  dep.  returns  6 mem.  to  tne  Cb.  of  Dep. 
Number  of  electors,  1.999.  Total  public  revenue  in  1831, 
9.K>2.80I  fr.  Principid  towns  Carcassonne.  Narboone, 
and  Castcinaudary.  (7/«go,  France  Fittornjue,  arL 
Andc ; Did.  Gto^apkique { French  QJjMal  Table$.) 

AUDINCODHT,  a village  of  France,  dcp.  Doubs,  cap. 
cant.,  on  the  Doubs,  3 m.  S.B.  Montbeliard.  Pop.1,432. 
liilis  village  U distinguished  by  Us  iron-works,  which  fur- 
nish annually  above  6,000,000  kllogs.  of  bar  and  wrought 
iron,  exclusive  of  coiulderable  quantities  of  Iron  aod  tin 
plates.  ( Hugo,  art.  Donb$. ) 

AUDRUIcQ,  a town  of  France,  dfip.  Pas  de  Calais, 
cap.  cant..  2,373  m.  N.N.W.  St.  Omor.  Pop.  3373. 

At'KRBACH,  a town  of  Saxony,  on  the  Golssch, 
18  m.  E.  PUueo.  Pop.  8,000.  It  is  the  property  ofbaroD 
PUnili  ( and  has  manufactures  of  muslin  and  bUck  Uce, 
with  breweries,  paper-works,  Ac.,  and  an  active  trade. 

Ai^brbach,  a handsome  village  of  g.  d.  Hesse  Darm- 
stadt, 15  m.  S.  Darmstadt.  It  nas  a castle,  the  summer 
residence  of  the  grand  duke ; and  several  well*  and  baths, 
much  resorted  to  by  the  Inhabitants  of  DarmstadL 
AUBKSTADT.  asmatlvlUase  of  Pruulan  Saxony, 
reg.  Merseburg,  6 m.  W.  Naumburg.  Here,  on  the  14U> 
of  October,  I8W,  the  main  body  of  the  grand  Prussian 
army,  under  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  and  the  king  In 
person,  was  defeated  by  tbe  division  of  tbe  French 
army  commanded  by  Marshal  Davoust.  The  same  day 
Napoleon  defeated,  at  Jena,  the  right  wtngof  the  Prus- 
sian army,  under  General  Mollendorif.  The  combined 
action  has  been  called  the  battle  of  Jena.  (SeeJsNA.) 
Davoust,  in  reward  of  bis  skill  and  gallantry,  received 
from  Napoleon  the  title  of  Duke  of  AuerstadL 
AUGGUR,  a town  of  Hindostan,  prov.  Malwa ; In  the 
dom.  of  Slndia  ; on  a rocky  eminence  ft.  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  between  two  lakes,  40  ro.  N.B.  Oojeln  ; 
Ut.  2^  43^  N..  long.  76°  V B.  It  is  surrounded  by  a 
•tone  wall,  and  has  a well-built  native  fortress : it  Is  of  con- 
siderable extent,  and  in  1880  contained  5,000  houses : but 
these,  excepting  one  street,  were  merely  mud  buildings. 

AUGSUURG  (an.  AuguMta  I'indeiicomm),  a city  of 
Bavaria,  cap.  drc.  Upper  Danube,  finely  situated  in  an 
extensive  a^  fertile  plain,  between  and  near  the  conflu> 
cnce  of  the  Wertacb  aod  Lech.  36m.  N.W.  Munich; 
lat.  4go  8P  46^  N..  long.  10°MMr'  E.  Pop.  35.000.  of 
whom  about  18,000  are  Protestants.  This  was  long  one  of 
the  rkbrst,  most  commercial,  and  powerful  of  toe  free 
cities  of  tbe  empire.  Its  fortifications  were  dismantled  in 
1703;  and  though  It  be  still  surrounded  by  walls  and 
ditches,  they  arc  no  longer  useful  as  means  of  tefence. 
The  streets  are  mostly  narrow  and  inconvenient ; but 
'*  the  Maximilian  Strasse  is  a noble  street,  more  than  | of 
a mile  in  length,  wide  aod  airy,  with  lofty  well-bwt 
houses,  aod  ornamented  with  several  fine  fountains.** 
(Spencer.)  There  are  alto  some  other  good  streets  and 

3uares.  The  houses,  which  are  mostly  old,  are  many 
them  ls£g^<  axxl  sculptured  and  painted  fTonts  are 
common.  The  town-ball,  near  one  of  the  extremities  of 
the  Maximilian  Strasse,  the  finest  building  in  tbe  town, 
was  finished  in  1680.  It  bat  a hall  on  its  second  story, 
denominated  tbe  golden  hall,  from  the  profusion  of  gild- 
ing, reckoned  one  of  the  finest  apartments  In  Germany. 
I'ne  other  public  buildings  are  the  palace,  formerly  tbe  re- 
sidence oftbe  bishop,  but  DOW  used  for  government  offices: 
the  cathedral,  an  extensive  Gothic  fabric,  '*  devoid  of 
symmetry  and  grandeur  *’  ( Uurrap)  ; tbe  arsenal ; the 
ci-denmU  abbey  of  St.  Ulrlc,  with  the  church  of  St. 
Afra,  Ac.  The  town  is  extremely  well  supplied  with 
water,  and  is  intersected  by  DO  fewer  than  4 canals.  Ex- 
clusive of  the  walks  on  the  glads  and  in  the  neighbour- 
bood,  U has  a fitm  proroeoade  la  frMR  of  St.  Ulric'i 
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dmreh.  Among  the  educational  establishments  are  two 
gymnasiums,  one  for  Protestants  and  one  for  Catholics  ; 
an  academy  of  arts,  founded  in  1880;  a pol>'technio 
school ; a polytechnic  society ; 2 endowed  schools  for 
females  ; a l.«ocastrian  Khooi,  Sunday  schools.  Ac.  Tbe 
public  library  is  said  to  contain  a valuable  collection  of 
printed  and  manuscript  Greek  works.  The  collection  of 
paintings,  chiefly  of  the  German  Khooi,  formerly  in  the 
town-hall,  has  been  mostly  removed  to  the  ei-devont 
convent  of  St.  Catherine  ; but  the  best  pictures  have 
been  carried  to  Munich.  Among  tbe  charitable  establish- 
ments is  the  Fuggerei.  This  consists  of  106  (Reichard 
says  61 ) small  houses,  built  In  1619  by  the  Fugger  family, 
and  let  to  Indigent  cltixeos  at  a mere  nomlnd  rent  In 
our  own  times,  Schacsler,  a banker  of  the  city,  has  fol- 
lowed up  this  example,  by  endowing  a school  of  industry 
for  100  orphans  and  poor  children,  and  founding  an 
asylum  for  decayed  towns-people. 

The  manufactures  of  Augsburg  are  various  and  Im- 
portant. That  of  woollen  stuOk  is  the  most  extensive  and 
thrivine ; those  of  cotton  uid  linen,  though  still  coo- 
. slderabln,  are  said  to  have  mateilBlly  declTned  : it  has 
also  a cannon  foundry,  and  produces  larn  quantities  of 
paper,  writh  gold  and  silver  lace  and  jewellery,  printlng- 
tyi^,  soap,  glass,  Ac.  The  Atgemeine  Zeitung  Is  put^ 
lisned  here,  and  it  is  the  centre  of  an  extensive  tnue  in 
printing,  engraving,  and  bookbinding ; but  its  principal 
importance  at  present,  and  for  a long  time  past,  nas  bwn 
derived  from  its  being,  next  to  Franxfort,  toe  grand  seat 
of  banking  and  exchange  operations  in  Central  Europe. 
The  greater  part  of  the  extensive  transactions  between 
Vienna  and  w.  Germany,  as  well  as  most  of  those  b^ 
tween  Germany  and  .Italy,  are  finally  balanced  and  ad- 
justed In  this  city. 

This  was  formerly  a place  of  much  greater  population 
and  importance  than  at  present,  it  Is  very  ancient, 
Augustus  having  settled  a colony  in  It  about  1 8 years 
a.  c.  In  the  m^le  ages  it  was  early  dlstlng^shcd  by 
its  trade ; and  having  purchased  its  freedom  from  the 
dukes  of  Suabla,  it  rapidly  rose  in  importance.  At  the 
end  of  the  14th  century  Augsburg,  Nuremberg,  and 
some  other  cities  in  Southern  Germany,  had  esti^Usb- 
ments  In  Venice,  and  carried  on  a venr  extensive  trade 
with  Italy,  the  Levant,  and  tbe  rest  o:  Germany.  Tbe 
family  of  the  Fuggers,  probably  the  richest  uid  most  ex- 
tensive merchants  of  tbe  16tb  and  l€th  centuries,  and 
who  afterwards  became  princes  of  the  empire,  were 
originallv  simple  burghers  of  this  city  ; and  though  tbe 
most  oefebra^,  they  were  not  its  only  dtlxens  who  at- 
talood  to  almost  regal  opulence  and  power.  Augsburg 
declined,  partly  in  consequence  of  the  prolonged  wars  m 
tbe  16th  and  17th  centuries,  but  more,  pernaps,  from 
the  change  In  the  channels  of  commerce,  occasKined  by 
tbe  discovery  of  the  route  to  India  by  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  tne  rise  of  other  emporiums.  Latterly  It  has 
Improved  considerably. 

Augsburg  has  been  the  theatre  of  many  Important 
events.  At  a diet  held  within  Its  walls,  on  the  S5ih  oi 
June,  1630,  tbe  fkmous  Confession  of  Faith,  drawn  up  by 
Metancthon  and  subscribed  by  the  Protestant  primes, 
was  publicly  read  before,  and  presented  to,  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.  This  celebrated  aocument  has  thence  been 
called  the  Augsburg  Confession.  Here,  also,  the  in- 
terim, or  provisional  edict,  was  published  by  diaries  V. 
In  1548 ; and  here.  In  1565,  was  concluded  tbe  peace  which 
assured  tbe  fUll  epjoymrat  of  tbclr  rights  and  liberties 
to  the  Protestants.  Augsburg  continued  to  be  a 
cItT  till  1H06,  when  It  was  ceded  by  Napoleon  to  Bavs^. 

( Murrog'a  Handbook  tor  Southern  Germany  t Jieichard, 
Guide  de$  Voffogenra  (BerUn,  1635) ; Femm  Cydojuedia : 
Schmidt,  Histenre  tTAUemiagne,  v.  519.  aM  vi.  4l4i) 

AUGUSTA,  a city  of  the  U.  States.  B.  firaotler  of 
Georgia,  on  the  Savannah  river,  by  which  It  is  separated 
from  Hamburgh  In  8.  Carolina;  183m.  N.N.W.  Sa- 
vannah. 198  m.w.  N.W.  Charleston,  lat.  33°  33'  N.,  long. 
80»46'W.  Pop.  (1810)  8.476;  (1830)6.000.  It  Is  sitoated 
on  on  elevated  plain ; streets  wide,  and  intersecting  each 
other  at  right  angles ; bouses  brick,  many  of  them  being 
spacious  aiM  elegant.  It  hat  a city  hall,  court-house, 
tneatre,  academy,  hospital,  with  numerous  places  for 
public  worship ; a medical  college,  and  a college  for 
Methodists.  It  has  a considerable  transit  trade,  par- 
(irularly  In  tbe  conveying  of  cotton  to  Savannah  and 
Charleston.  It  Is  united  by  a bridge  to  Hamburgh,  on 
tbe  opposite  bank  of  the  river. 

Aoqosta,  a town  of  the  U.  States,  cap.  Maine,  on 
tbe  Kennebec,  168  m.  N.R.  Boston.  Pup.  m 1810,  1,805; 
in  18^  8.980L  It  Is  a finely  situated  town,  and  has  been, 
since  1833,  the  seat  of  the  legislature  and  government  of 
the  state.  The  river,  which  is  thus  far  navigable  for 
vess^  of  100  tons,  is  here  crossed  by  a bridge  of  two 
arches,  each  180  feis  In  span. 

AUGUSTINE  (ST.),  a town  and  tea-port  of  tbe  U. 
States,  B.  coast  of  Florida.  lat.89°or  N.,  long.  81°85'  W. 
Previously  to  tbe  acquisition  of  Florida  ^ the  U.  StatM, 
this  was  a place  of  some  Importance,  contained  from  4.()00 
to  5,000  Inbab.,  and  was  defended  bf  a fort.  But  U hai 
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■inf©  d<'(  Unril,  v>rim*ipAlly  In  coimt|i»»  nro  of  thr  b©dn©n  i 
of  iU  pi>rt.  '1'!)©  b«r  lU  th©  month  of  the  latter  Iim  not 
mure  than  H or  b'vt  water  at  hli;h  uprlnR  tldet.  and  at 
low  water  not  more  than  ^ feet,  which  at  timiw  make*  it 
itnpouihlo  even  for  buata  to  pau  In  or  out.  A ilxht- 
huu»c,  on  the  N.  end  of  Anaslaaia  UIand«  with  a fixed 
light,  marki  the  cntraDC*  I*  the  port.  Amcrtcam 

Coast  Pilot,  p.  243. ) 

AULEN'UOUFK,  a market-town  of  Wlrtemberg,  drc. 
Danube.  12  m.  S.S.W.  Bibberacb.  It  ii  beautifully  ■iuv 
ated,  aud  ha*  a cattle  that  belong!  to  the  counU  Kooeg- 
eegR-AulerHlorf. 

AULK'l'TA,  a town  of  Naplea,  pror.  Principato  Cltra, 
oo  a bill,  near  the  Negro,  3o  m.  E.S.K.  Salerno.  Pop. 

1. MIO.  Tbit  town  U very  aiicleot,  haring  been  found^  . 

by  a Greek  colony.  I 

AULONA  or  vALONA  (an.  Avlrn),  a tea-port  town  ! 
of  Turkey  In  P.urope,  pror.  Albania,  cap.  tanilack,  near  j 
the  mouth  of  the  Auriatic,  on  the  E.  aide  of  a g^pbof  the  ' 
aame  name,  M m.  K.N.E.  Otranto.  In  Italy,  lat.  40^  27'  I 
15"  N-,  long,  lir^  2'»'  20"  K.  Pop.  5,(K4>  or  <>,'00,  coiititt-  j 
ing  of  Turkc.  ChrUtiao*.  and  Jowa  baniihodfrom  Ancona,  | 
by  Pope  Paul  IV.  Though  very  ancient,  it  haa  few 
or  no  remain*  of  antiquity.  It  waa  taken  by  the  Turka 
from  the  VeneCiani  in  1^1  ; and  the  only  good  houaet  of 
which  it  ho*  to  boaat,  were  built  by  the  latter.  It  ia  de- 
ieiKle<l*by  a caatle.  The  Uiilpb  of  Aiilona  haa  at  ita  mouth 
the  email  laUml  of  8aa»ir>o,  which  aerrea  u a natural 
breakwaUT.  protecting  it  from  the  heavy  aeaa  that  aould 
otherwlae  be  thrown  in  f^trn  the  W.  and  N.W.  There 
if  deep  water  on  each  aide  the  ialand,  and  within  Iho 
gulph  ex|>atida  into  a fine  Itaain-with  excellent  anchoring 
ground,  llic  coiuitry  round  Aulona  U exceedingly  fer- 
tile ; but  It  ia  rerv  unneallhy  in  aummer,  wluni  the  town 
la  nearly  dt>«ertM^  by  the  InbahitanU.  Thla  la  a coote- 
qiicncc  of  the  cantignotu  mar»he*  irot  being  drained,  and 
might.  It  la  believed,  be  uaaily  obviated.  But  no  amelior- 
ation nerd  L>e  looktd  for  at  tne  handa  of  ita  preaeiit  maa- 
ti*r».  ” Cumpi's  sur  amc  urre  t{ui  Itt  dd^ort,  dtramgert 
d loHtf  ulft  d'amdlioratiim,  tit  nt  t'oeettpau  fwc  ttu 
mofomt,  tnnt  opcrceeurr  oirrtm  avantage  damt  f apnur,” 
(PouatorvilU,  fopngf  dans  la  Oricr,  1. 

AUMALK,  a town  of  France,  den. -Vine  lnf>*rleure.  cap. 
canton,  on  the  Breale,  14m.  E.N'.K.  Neuchatel.  Ptm. 

2, tXig.  It  haa  manufACturca  ofcoaraecloth.  Ac.  Himrylv. 
waa  woundiMl  in  an  action  with  the  SpaiiUrda  tmder  the 
priix'e  of  Parma,  on  the  brltlw*  of  thla  town,  in  l-V.ci. 

A U HA  Y,  a K>a-port  town  of  France,  dep.  Morbiban.cap. 
cant.ootheAuray. II  m.W.Vannea.  Pop. 3.H2.5.  ItlalHillt 
on  the  declivity  ora  hill ; the  towrn-houae  and  the  pariah 
church  arc  worth  notice.  Vcaa^-la  of  amnU  burden  come 
up  to  the  town  ; but  ita  port  lower  down  la  acceaaible  to 
Tes»cU  of  conaiderable  burden,  and  it  haa  a good  deal  of 
cuAvting  trude.  I hariea  of  IlloU  waa  killed  and  Duguea- 
clln  inoatc  priaoner  In  a battle  fought  here  in  I3<>4. 

At'itlC'M.atown  of  Hanover. cap.  West  Friealarvd.  1ft in. 
N.E.  Emd<.>n.  Pop.  2,ri0n.  It  la  the  aeat  of  the  pro- 
vincial govumment,  a chancetlpry,  a Protestant  conais- 
torr,  Ac. ; haa  3 churches,  a college,  and  a gymaaaium, 
with  fabrica  of  tolta  co,  paper,  and  pipes. 

AUUILE.\C,  atuwn  of  France,  cap.  dsp.  Cantal.on  the 
Jordane,  147  m.  E.  Bordeaux,  lat.  44^  &>V  41"  N.,  long 
1®*F>'40"E.  Pop.  0,W7.  'I*he  town  la  built  on  the  declivity 
of  a hill,  and  between  It  and  the  river  U the  agrecvalde  pro- 
menade . cal  l«1  U-  0 ravier . Though  generally  well  built,  ills  . 
gloomy  and  disagreeable : the  streets  are  narrow,  crooked,  I 
and  Uf  paved,  but  well  watered  and  clean.  It  was  formerly 
surrounded  by  walla,  and  defeodotl  by  a caatle ; but  ex-  ' 
cepting  a part  of  the  latter,  the  rest  of  Ita  fortlflcatlona  . 
have  been  demoUahed.  The  college  ia  tire  largeat  of  the 
public  bulldlnn  ; the  hotel  of  the  prefi'ct,  the  tow-n-boiiae. 
and  the  church  of  St.  Glrsud,  belonging  to  the  ancient 
monastery  to  which  the  town  owes  ita  foumlation.  deserve  . 
notice.  There  Is  a handsome  bridge  over  the  river. 
Aurillac  has  tribunals  of  original  Jurisdiction  and  of  com- 
merce; a theatre,  a public  librarycontalnlng  6,000  volumes,  ' 
aaocirtyof  uriculture.arts.  Ac.,  a cabinet  of  natural  his- 
tory, and  a wpdt  dft  cAceatu,  or  haras,  fur  the  supply  of 
the  royal  atuu.  It  ia  an  induatrioua  town,  and  has  nianu- 
betures  of  paper,  lace,  tapestry,  with  copperstnitha  and 
cutlers,  curriers,  tanners,  shoemakers,  Ac. 

Pigxtiiol  de  la  Force,  the  author  of  a Drseription  G^- 
grapkiqw  rt  /fis/oriywc  dc  la  Frantf,  (beet  ed.  Paris, 
1752--^.  1ft  Tola.  Itmo  ) was  bom  here  in  1G73.  Carrier, 
Iniamoua  for  hla  atrocities  during  the  revolution,  waa  also 
a native  of  this  place.  {Hugo.  Francr  Pitt.,  art.  Cental.) 

AUKIO!.,  a town  of  France,  d^p.  Bouchea  du  Rhone, 
on  the  Venume,  IA  m.  R.  N.  E.  Marscillea.  Pop.  ft,.319. 
it  la  said  to  be  rich,  with  fine  atreeta  and  good  nousea ; 
but  to  be  Infected  by  the  dunghllla.  which,  according  to  a 
custom  tolerated  In  most  small  towns  of  Provence,  are  de-  | 
posited  on  the  high  mad  I (Hngo,  I.  p.  214.)  It  has  , 
manufactures  of  wool,  brick  and  tile  works,  with  well-  i 
frequented  fairs  held  on  Uie  14th  .September,  3d  Oclotver, 
aiul  the  6th  of  I >■  -comber,  for  boga,  mules,  grain,  and  cloth.  , 

At>IlUNGABAl>  itkt  plact  qf  thf  tJtronf).  a large 
marit. pror. of Uie Deccan,  tiindostan, comprised  partlf  iu  ^ 
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the  British  dtvminiona  (preaid.  Bombay),  and  partly  la 
those  of  the  Nltam  ; pruicipally  between  lg^  and  21°  N, 
lat..aud73°and7T’E.  long. ; having  N.  the  prova.  G^rat, 
Candeish,  and  Berar.  E.  Dc«^ler.  S.  Brjapoor.and  W.tbw 
Indian  Ocean.  Surface  very  irrejpilar,  and  la  Koeral 
ronuntainoua,  especially  toward  the  w„  where  the  Ghauts 
attain  a conatderable  height.  That  part  of  the  prov.  E.  of 
the  Western  Ghauts  is  a bU}le-land  rarely  leas  than  l.tMM)  It. 
above  the  sea,  and  often  much  more : it  abounds  with 
natural  fortreaaea  and  strongholds.  There  are  no  rivers 
of  any  slse  ; the  Ncera,  Boema,  and  Oodavery  rise  within 
this  prov.,  but  acquire  no  magnitude  until  after  they  have 
left  U:  the  two  former  streams  unite  In  marking  the  S.W. 
boundary.  The  cUmato  is  partlcularlr  favonrule  for  the 
production  of  European  fruits,  which  arrive  at  greater 
perfection  than  in  any  other  part  of  India,  ospeciiuiy  the 
peach,  grape,  and  strawberry ; nectarines,  figs,  and 
melons  are  excellent  : but  the  oranges  are  Inferior  to 
those  of  Sylbet  and  Tipperah.  The  gardens  and  fletda 
around  the  villages  are  very  geoerallv  inclosed  by 
hedges  nf  prickly  pear  and  mllk-pTant ; rice  is  the  urain 
most  cultivated.  V>Trat  nurobera  ofhorBce  forth©  Maha- 
rottacavalry  were  formerly  reared  on  the  banks  of  the 
Neera  and  B4'eina  ; they  are  a hardy  breed,  but  neither 
atruug  nor  liaiid»nme.  Tlie  luhab.  are  chiellr  MaharaUaa  ; 
but  the  prov.  la  comparatively  thlnlr  iHKipled,  especially 
toward*  the  N*.  E. : the  Mohammedans  are  to  the  Hin- 
doos only  as  I to  20.  Aurungnbad  has  13  Buhdlrlsiotis, 
and  coiiuina  the  cities  of  Bombay.  Ponnah.  Aoningabnd. 
and  SoolafHMr.  The  batara  of  its  larger  t4)wns  are  diccr* 
ful  and  rtiUvening  imough,  but  (he  sCrceta  of  its  smaller 
one*  extremely  dull  and  gloomy,  from  the  absence  of 
I window  s facing  towards  them.  The  religious  edifices 
I are  dlsttnguUhr^  by  many  peculiarities  from  those  of  the 
I prov.  txith  of  N.  and  8.  India;  the  portico  is  oft<*o 
nearly  as  large  as  all  the  rest  of  the  building,  and  ia 
some  towns  the  pagodas  are  cither  12-slded  pyramids  or 
square  buildings  sunnounU-d  by  a large  cu^la.  Many 
I remarkable  amlqiitties  exist  in  this  prov. ; aa  the  temples 
and  caves  at  Saisette.  FIcphanta,  i'arlw,  Kllora,  Ac. 

I t'ntl]  the  destruction  of  Maharatta  power,  in  IftIK.  plitn- 
I dering  by  laud  aisd  piracy  by  aca  prevailed  much  In  and 
' round  thla  prov.,  the  greater  part  of  which,  fur  aorae 
time  previously  to  that  year,  was  subject  to  the  Pcishwa. 

. Aurungabad  waa  also  tbc  grv.tt  source  of  the  predatory 
bands  that  devastated  Hindustan  for  more  than  a ewn- 
tury  ; though,  after  the  overthrow  of  the  Maharmttas,  it 
unexpectedly  became  one  nf  the  quietest  and  most  orderlr 
portion*  of  Che  peninsula;  and  in  In20  no  part  of  a. 
India  was  to  undisturbed,  crimes  uf  violence  being  rare, 
and  proi'crty  safe.  This  prov.  waa  formerly  calira  Ah- 
mednuggur.  and  aflerwarda  Duwletahml.  from  the  cities 
BO  named  bring  In  turn  ita  capitals,  under  two  dytiasties 
prcvimialy  to  s.  t».  1G3T>;  at  which  }>erfod  Shan  Jehan 
finally  conquered  and  annexed  It  to  the  Mogul  empire. 
The  sr.M  of  government  was  then  transferred  from 
Dowletabad  to  Gurka,  which  town  becoming  the  fa- 
vourite residenceof  Aurungtebe,  acquired,  aa  well  as  tlm 
prov.,  its  modem  spoliation. 

AnurwcAfisD,  a city  of  the  Deecio,  Hlndostan,  cap. 
prov.  of  same  name,  within  the  dmn.  of  the  Nliam.  aiwl 
the  head  quarters  of  a baiialioii  of  hU  army  under  British 
officers.  U ia  built  in  a hollow  on  the  Itanka  of  the  Kowlah, 
a tributary  of  tbc  (;odavery,  In  .ftt'N.  lat.,  and  7ft®  33'  K. 

long.,  87ft  m N.W.  Hyderabad,  IMim.  F..N.K.  Bom- 
bay,and  140m.  N-E.  roonah.  P«m.  ( 148*')  esUmaled  at 
0','ifiO,  but  scattered  over  a apace  or  7 miles  in  dr.  Au- 
ningal>ail  was  once  highly  flourishing,  and  ti<r  favourita 
rcshlence  of  Aunmpnebe.  but  now,  In  grt'at  |>art,  presents 
an  appearance  of  do  ay  and  rum  ; thouah,  at  a dUtauee, 
its  lofty  mlnari-ta.  large  white  dumr^ and  terraml  bouses, 
give  It  an  imposing  clvaiacCer.  The  wall  which  sur- 
rounds  it,  though  capable  of  aflbrdlng  protection  from 
predatory  bodies.  Is  lower  than  such  walla  usually  are. 
The  streets  are  bruad,  especially  the  principal  baxar, 
which  la  2 m.  In  length,  and  has  at  one  extremity  a 
apadoua  quadrangle,  with  a handsome  modern  market : 
some  few  atreets  are  paved.  There  are  many  large  and 
good  houses : and  the  public  buildinga,  mt^ues,  and 
raravanaermla.  are  superior  to  those  usually'  met  with  In 
native  dtiiH,  and  Interspersed  with  nuinerout  gardvms, 
groves,  and  fountains.  The  shops  are  supplied  wKh  the 
goods  of  both  India  and  Europe;  btit  there  la  neither 
ortivity.  bustle,  nor  any  other  symptom  of  industry,  oc- 
eupatliin,  or  prosperity.  The  only  structures  worthy  of 
notice  are  the  roval  pmace  of  Auriingtetie.  which  covers 
a large  apace  of  grtuind.  but  is  now  fast  mouldering 
sway  ; and  a mausoleum  erec(c«i  by  that  monarch  to  a 
favourite  wife,  an  octagonal  building  with  a cupola  and 
four  minarets,  constructed  on  the  model  uf  the  Tq)a 
Maksd  at  Agra,  but  Lord  Munster  says  it  ia  in  every 
respect  inferior : the  ittclosure  aurroui^lng  It  containa 
perbapt  8U  acres  of  land  laid  out  In  gardens.  The  prin- 
cipal suburb  ia  on  the  opposite  side  of  tlte  river,  and  con- 
nected with  the  city  by  two  sulistaiitial  atone  bridges. 
Toward  the  N.  there  ia  a large  marshy  tract  rrf  ground 
cultivated  with  rice,  and  near  the  Delhi  gate  U a con- 
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lUrrablo  Utik,  now  overgrown  with  w<>c(b ; from  w>ii?h 
circuni»unrr«.rombinc<i  with  it* tow  tiluation  and  ruinuiu 
•Ut«.  tot*  city  ia  (Wiihttly  unhealthy.  It  i»,  however,  by 
reaaon  ul*  iu  txMillon,  well  aupplira  with  g<x>d  water, 
conveyed  liillhcr  In  atone  coudiuta  from  ttie  ueifthbour- 
big  liula.  amt  cllatrlbuted  by  earthen  plp**a  into  atone 
r«-vcfvuira  in  every  quarter.  The  climate  La  subject  to 
eriiM  and  sudden  iterations:  for  l*3d  |>art  of  the  year 
r,.  winds  prevail,  and  the  tiicrrooroeter  raairee  from 
to  Fahr-  ^ fur  the  rest  of  the  year  W.  S.SV.  winds 
are  tlie  must  comtmm,  thi‘  therruometer  often  ridiitt  to 
I'fr'*.  Trnpteal  fruits  of  all  kinds  are  produced  in  atam* 
dance,  and  the  itrapps  and  oranges  are  scarcely  Inferior 
to  those  of  Europe.  The  military  cantonments  are  in  a 
salubrious  spot  about  a iiiUe  S.W.  the  city.  Aurungobad 
was  inicinally  named  Gurka,  and  became  the  seat  of  the 
proviiK-Ul  g vernment  after  the  Mogul  conquest  In 

а. u.  in^.  [HamiUon'M  K.  /.(/as.  1.82,  83.;  Cvmdtr. 

A/.*d.  Trav.  %.  27y— 2Si.) 

.\l'.sriTZ,  a town  jf  the  Austrian  empire,  Moravia, 
cirr.  nr^iinn.  belonging  to  Prince  I.ichtenstein. 

AL'STEUMTZ,  a small  seignnrlal  town  of  Moravia, 
circ.  Ilrunn,  on  the  Littawa,  13  m.  8.  E Brunn.  It 
has  a mogntScent  castle  and  gardens.  In  the  vicinity 
ol'this  town,  on  liie  2d  of  December,  18(t!»,  took  place  the 
famous  boulc  that  bears  Its  name  betwi'cn  thefframlKrcnch 
army  under  NapolMii,  and  the  combined  Russian  and 
Austrian  armies  uudor  their  respective  era^rors.  Tbe 
geuiiu  of  Napoleon  never  shone  more  concpicuously  than 
on  this  occasion.  Ills  superior  talent  more  than  com- 
p«-nsaled  for  the  numerical  inferiority  of  his  force*  t and 
sectiri'il  for  the  French  a complete  and  decisive  victory 
witli  comparatively  little  lost  on  their  part.  Tbe  tiatlle 
of  Austeriitx  was  followed  by  tbe  treaty  of  Presburg, 
signori  on  the  2i^h  of  December. 

AUSTLK  (ST.),  a m.  town  ami  par.  of  England,  m. 
Cornwall.  Imod.  Powder,  cm  the  declivity  of  a bill,  at  the 
bottom  of  which  U a small  rlvuU't,  m.  W.  S.  W. 
London,  H m.  N.  N.  B.  Truro.  IIh'  (lar.  contains  ll.Mo 
acres,  and  8.7.S8  Iniiah.,  of  whom  the  town  may  have  about 
two-thirdi.  It  is  situated  about  3m.  from  Sc  .Austle's  Kay, 
and  Is  connected  by  a railway  w ith  the  port  of  Pcntewaii, 
and  also  with  the  port  of  riiarlcstnii.  It  has  a good 
church,  but  tbe  streets  are  narrow  and  Inconvenient, 
many  of  them  being  unpaved.  It  is  the  scat  of  tbe  most 
ronslderablc  of  the  itannarv'  coarts  ; but  K owes  Its  en> 
tire  consequence  to  the  Puigooth  and  Crennls  tin  and 
copps-r  mines,  Ac.,  and  the  so*p>stoue  quarries  and  china 
clay-works  In  its  iinim*dl:itu  vicinity.  The  pilchard 
fishery  Is  also  pmeruted  to  a considrrnble  extent  in  St. 
Austin's  Bay.  The  extension  of  the  mine*  and  cl.iy-works 
iuu  Ihh-11  such  that  the  {lopulatlon  has  more  than  doubltnl 
since  1NS)1,  it  having  then  amouiiti*d  to  only  .3,7eH.  About 

б. (iOU  tons  of  soap-stone  and  7.000  tons  of  china-clay,  are 
aiinuoll}  shippeo  from  Charleston  and  Pentewan,  p'riucl- 
pally  for  the  potteries.  ( Priv.  it^orm.) 

AUSTRALIA,  a great  ditriuon  of  the  globe, 
lying  S.  and  S.K.  ot  Asia. 

It  was  for  a lengthened  period  lupposcd  that 
the  difTercnt  |>uints  of  land  that  were  discovered 
in  the  Southern  Ocean,  to  the  S-  of  the  ulands 
of  Java  and  Celebes,  and  of  tl»e  Cafie  of  Good 
Hope  and  Cape  Ilomt  belonged  to,  or  formed 
parts  of  a vast  southern  continent,  to  which  the 
name  of  Terra  ^lutraiit  was  given.  The  ex- 
istence of  this  great  continent  was  inferred, 
not  merely  from  the  discovery  of  lengthened 
portions  of  coost,  but  also  on  theoretical  grounds, 
It  being  supposed  to  be  necessary  as  a counter- 
poise to  the  vast  extent  of  land  round  the  Arctic 
pole.  ( H'utoirf  des  Nangationt  aur  Terres  Atu- 
traUst  i.  IS.)  Rut  as  this  Terra  Australis  was 
suppo^  to  extend  quite  round  the  globe,  the 
ex)>cdienc7  of  subdividing  it  into  smaller  por- 
tions became  evident;  and  the  learned  I'resident 
de  Rrosscs,  in  his  excellent  work  referred  to 
above,  suggested  that  that  portion  of  it  to  the 
S.  of  Asia  should  be  called  /ftistroZnsm,  that  to 
the  S.  of  America  MageUanicaj  and  that  to 
the  S.  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  Polynesia^  from  the 
number  of  its  islands.  ( Navigation*  aux  Terres 
Australex,  i.  80.)  l*he  discoveries  of  Cook  and 
other  modem  navirators,  have  shown  that  there 
is  but  little'  ground  for  thinking  that  there  is 
any  continent  8,  of  America.  Rut  the  appro- 
pnatenoas  of  the  names  given  by  Do  Brosses  to 
the  other  portions  of  the  Terra  Aii.stralis  have 
been  very  generally  acknowledged.  And  with 
the  exception  of  the  conversion  of  Australasia 
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into  Aiistralut,  and  the  extension  of  the  latter  a 
little  further  to  the  E.  than  De  Rrosscs  had 
probably  in  view*,  his  deflnilions  arc  now  uni- 
versally adopted.  It  is  not,  however,  very  easy  to 
aavign  the  pri^cisc  limits  of  Australia,  mingling  os 
it  does  w ith  the  Polynesian  inlands  towards  the 
N.  £.  and  with  those  of  the  Indian  archipelago 
towards  the  N W. : physical,  ratlier  than  purely 
geographical,  considerations  must  dictate  the  de- 
marcation; and,  guided  by  these,  the  following 
is  probably  as  little  objectionable  as  any : 

& of  the  tropic  ol  Capricorn,  Australia  ex- 
tends from  the  U3th  to  the  18(Ah  meridian. 

Between  the  tropic  and  11®  S.  lat,,  from  the 
113th  to  the  noth  meridian. 

Between  11®  and  5®  8.  lat,  from  Uic  ISJth  to 
the  le.lth  meridian. 

Between  £®  and  1|®  S.  lat.,  from  the  131st  to 
the  160th  meridian. 

Between  1^®  S.  lat.  and  tbe  e(;uator,  from  (he 
130th  to  the  I30lh  meridian. 

Within  these  limits  are  included  the  mass  of 
Australian  land,  generally  called  New  Holland 
(a  term  now  mpidly  and  lustly  falling  into  dis- 
use), and  the  islands  or  New  Zealand,  Nev* 
Caledonia,  New  Hebrides,  Q.ueen  Charlotte's 
Islands,  .^loinon's  Archipelago,  New  Britain, 
New  Ireland  New  Hanover,  Admiralty  Isles, 
and  Papua  or  New  Guinea. 

Tt»e  cnnttucut*of  Australia  lies  between  10° 39^  and 
39°  Hi  .S.  lot.,  and  extends  from  113°  y to  l.S3°  |y  B. 
loTK.  In  form.  It  Is  very  compact;  its  ereatest  lenfrCh,  from 
W.  to  K..  betwci’n  Dirk  llarloy's  Point  and  Satidy  Ca|*e, 
being  3.4(>Om..  its  greatest  width  from  N.  to  S.  t^ween 
Caue  York  and  Cape  Wilson  1.971  m.  Its  average  length 
aim  W’kith  may  perhaps  t*e  estimated  at  I.MiO  and  1.7U0  m. 
respectively  ; its  coast-line  at  7.7fl(>  m. ; and  its  area  is  esti. 
mated  at  about  S.tOO.UOO  iq.  ro.  (/-ii/mfers*  CAaris,  Vvg- 
aee,  i.  334.  ii.  9.  pniiim  / A'ra^,  11.  178,  cf  gas*.  \ Picture 
AtutralM,  II.) 

1.  Skstcm  or  AesvaAn*.  Co/rsi.  — In  comparison  with 
the  outlines  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and  tlm  K.  sea  board 
of  America,  Australia  may  be  regarded  as  almost  iron 
bouml.  It  possesses  only  two  Ltr/tf  Indcntatiuns,  the 
Gulph  of  Carpentaria  on  the  N..  and  Sperveer's  Gulph 
on  the  S.  Nhark’s  Bay  on  the  W.  and  Hervey's  Bay 
on  the  E.  arc  the  next  largest,  but  they  are  very  in- 
cuuskierable,  not  mure  than  40  or  fOm.  in  width  and 
depth  ; and  for  the  rest,  though  some  of  them,  as  Port 
Philip  on  the  8.,  and  Van  Diemen’s  Gulph  on  the  W., 
are  large,  when  regarded  ns  harbours  ; th^  are  inslgnili- 
cant  if  roosfdcrcd  as  breaking  tbe  continuity  of  the  I'onst. 
The  same  remark  appliiw  still  more  forcibly  to  such  tnlrta 
as  King  Cseorgu's  hound.  Wotvm  Poit, Comer  Inlet,  &r. 
on  the  8.,  or  to  the  Twofold  Bay.  Jcrrls  Bay,  Botany 
Bay,  Port  Jackson,  Ac.  on  the  E.  It  may  be  observed,  too, 
that  tliese  ports  and  harbours  are  numerous  only  on  the  1<. 
and  N . shores ; a very  cotuidcrablo  portion  of  those  on  tho 
S.  and  W.  iK'ing  quite  unbrukt*n.  iFliruim,  1.  49.— 223. ; 
King,  ii.  lfi^I78. ; Anatraltan  Dirtctorjf,io,Z\.  Ac.) 

But  the  most  remarkalde  feature  in  the  Australian  coast 
la.  the  total  absence  of  outlets  for  any  large  rivers.  .So 
complete  is  this,  that  after  htinders’  survey  (in  lHOI-31 
had  established  the  fact,  a belief  became  pretty  general 
that  the  wholu  land  was  fenced,  at  no  great  distauce  from 
the  coast,  by  a continuous  mountain  ndge ; on  the  inner 
sldei  of  which  the  prlnd^  rivers  had  their  sourres, 
Bowing  inwanl^y  to  a great  Internal  lake  or  mediterr.'uocan 
sea.  Wild  as  this  hypothesis  may  now  appear,  it  reccivs'd 
some  countenance  from  the  earlier  results  of  Inu-rior  dis- 
covery, though  It  was  unwarranted  by  the  accounts  on 
which  it  was  fouudetl,  and  has  been  complrtely  disproved 
\n  more  recent  and  more  accurate  investigation.  Tbe 
S.  coast,  through  a length  of  more  than  Stc',  from  Cape 
Leuwin  to  Spencer's  Gulph,  Is  generally  low  and  aaour, 
with  only  here  and  there  some  eminence**,  and  scarcely 
any  where  exhibiting  a high  Inland  country.  {Piindfra' 
Chart*,  S— 4.  t'ou.  i.  49— 2M.)  On  tbe  E..  Indeed. arangv 
of  mountains  rues  at  no  great  distance  from  the  coast, 
extending  from  itie  S.  extremity  of  tbe  contiitent  as  (hr, 
at  least,  as  the  3>'>th  parallel,  auL  most  probably,  as  ^ as 
Cape  York,  oo  Torres  Straits,  tho  most  remote  point  of 

• CMirtofltli  dldkr  ttvm  I0ui4*  in  Bothing  ncept  riss,  and  (as 
a MOMqaMK*  of  dXrWvwcv)  «artep  In  nrfkr*,  cltnuss,  Ac. 
miec  evoy  man  o 4and,  hpwe*«v  Um«.  U AmUt  Muvuaudid  hj  lAw 
Sevan.  N**  lha  sm  at  Aiuavtca  U not  in<e«  than  au  Uiim  that  «g 
AutrslU;  nhile  thr  Utter  W mure  than  im  Um«*  thst  of  otthev  Barns*, 
or  i'sMS,  tbr  nest  Isrow-l  (xirtkat*  <4  rontinttmu  ImmI.  Ntrwv,  tram 
hi  Mng  WHwv  fMKprttatMis  sKh  rsnunrab  thsn  with  Womk,  M 
•smu  isnsoiiibtr  to  ttasi  AuMraUa  *Hh  (h*  IwaHV  ra*«  Awe 
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Um  mainUnd  towards  the  K.  {Adm.  Ck.  PUmdert',  li. 
1—76. ; King,  1.  166— MO. ; Btigk's  Sar.  46—80.)  But  on 
the  N.  shore,  a mountain,  twjt  nlgher  than  the  mast  of  a 
•loop,  is  ootieed  bjr  Flinder  as  the  highest  Mint  of  grmmd 
•een  bj  him  In  a nm  of  176  leagues  along  the  coast. 

U.  IM.)  Low  lerels,  with  only  here  and  there 
some  Mevatlons  of  no  great  character,  mark,  also,  the 
shore  W.  of  Carpentaria  as  far  as  Cape  Londonderry, 
where  the  land  begins  to  tend  toward  the  S.  W.  ( A.'rng'f 
Smrvty,  I.  M7— 30l>.)  The  W.  coast,  as  low  M 93P,  and, 
again,  between  134^  and  16^  8.,  appears  to  resemble  that 
on  the  B.  (Armg.il.  l&ft— 19i.),but  between  the  parallels 
of  i39  and  about  500  m.  of  coast  are  wholly  un- 
known, and  It  Is  uncertain  whether  many  portions  of  that 
recently  surveyed  on  the  N.  W.  may  not  consist  of  detached 
islands,  separated  by  greater  or  lessor  Intervals  from  the 
nudo  shore.  (A.  Ctmningkam’i  Gfog.  Jottm.  11.  133.) 

/nSrriior.  — From  what  lias  been  smd.  It  Is  evident  that 
the  readiest  road  for  the  Investigation  of  a strange  coun- 
try. that  is,  extensive  creeks,  inland  seas,  and  navigable 
rivers,  are  wanting  in  this  **  land  of  anomaUes.**  Its  inte> 
rlor  recesses  bad  to  be  explored.  If  at  all,  by  land  tra- 
▼elllng  s and  to  this  there  appeared,  at  Orst,  to  exist  an 
unconquerable  barrier.  The  first  settlers  on  the  E.  coast 
lound  their  boiiion  bounded  towards  the  W.  by  a dark 
and  rugged  chain  of  mountains  which  ruse  at  no  very 
great  distance  from  Che  sea,  and  to  cross  which  the 
earlier  attempts,  though  made  by  parties  of  no  common 
skill  and  energy,  completely  and  tignclly  lisiU'd.  {A. 
CtmmiMgkam'iUrof.  Joum.  il.  99.)  A tugged  and  abrt^ 
ascent,  called  “ Csley‘s  Repulse,'*  marks  the  limit  of  Che 
first  adventurer's  tour  {0*Uy.  363.},  and  the  efforts  of 
Daws,  Tench,  Patterson,  liacklng.  Bats,  and  Bareiller, 
though  some  of  them  proceeded  a few  miles  farther  than 
Caley,  led  to  no  useful  result.  The  aborigines,  when 
questioned,  were  totally  ignorant  of  any  opening  In  the 
mountains  (A.  Cu»m.,  Gcog.  Jowm.il.  99.) ; out  they  had  a 
tradition  that  malignant  spirits  resided  there,  and  that 
the  country  beyockd  was  inhabited  by  irfit/c  win*.  In  IH|3, 
however,  after  an  interval  of  3.S  years,  an  extremely  dry 
season  having  destroyed  the  minor  vegetation,  and  pro- 
duced a great  mortality  In  the  flocks  and  herds.  Lieut. 
Lawson,  Mr.  Blaxland,  and  Mr.  Wentworth  attempted  to 
penetrate  the  hitherto  Impenetrable  moiuitain  barrier.  In 
the  hope  of  finding  pasture  and  water  for  the  exhausted 
cattle  of  the  colony.  They  were  so  far  successfffl  that 
they  gained  a view  of  an  extensive  country  W.  of  the 
mountains;  hut  want  of  provisions  compeUmg  them  to 
return,  the  honour  of  completing  the  discovery  was 
reeerv^  for  Mr.  Evans,  the  deputy  survevor-general. 
{Oglfg,  Inirod.  7 — 9. ; Simrt.  Imtrod.  7^75.)  The  barrier 
once  pencented,  the  lands  beyond  were  not  left  long  un- 
explored. In  the  35  years  that  have  since  passed,  Messrs. 
Hume,  Hovel.  Currie,  Cunningham,  Oxley.  Sturt. 
Mitrhril,  Ac,  have  pushed  their  inquiries  as  Car  as  the 
139th  deg.  of  long,  and  the  9GCh  deg.  of  laL  ; while,  on 
the  opposite  coast,  the  short  period  of  8 years  from  the 
estatMishment  of  Uie  Swan  River  settlement  has  enabled 
Meisrs.  Dale,  Preeton,  Krsklne,  Bannister,  Ac.,  to  survey 
a tract  reaching  as  far  N.  as  31°  S.,  and  Including  In  some 
casoe  nearly  3'^ of  long.  Thus,  between  4 and  | of  the 
continent  has  been  explored  within  the  perl^  of  aquarter 
of  a century ; a fret  honourable  alike  to  the  sw  and 
the  Industry  of  the  observers. 

Mowt/aitu  and  PLiims.  — In  the  Old  World,  themoun- 
tatn  ranges,  however  tortuous,  agree  in  gener^  direction 
with  the  gr^eet  length  of  the  continents  In  which  they  lie. 
Th<u  the  axis  of  America  runs  N.  and  S.  of  the  K.  con- 
tinent (Kurope,  Asia,  and  Africa)  from  N.  B.  to  S.  W. ; 
but  in  AustraJia  the  principal  chains,  so  far  as  observation 
hat  yet  been  carried,  appear  to  run  transversely  to  the 
direction  of  the  land  ; that  Is,  from  K.  to  8.  The  recent 
discoveries  of  Major  Mitchell  have  made  known  a mass  of 
mountain  land,  c^led  by  him  the  Australian  Clrampians, 
which  commences  near  the  S.  coast  at  Portlaod  Bay.  in 
lat.  36°  53*  S.,  long.  143°  3^  B.  The  dlrecikm  of  these 
roonntaini  is  at  first  due  N„  but  in  lat.  37°  3fr,  long. 
143°  47',  a mnge  of  grassy  hills  diverges  to  the  E.  N.  B. 
to  connect  them  with  the  highest  masses  yet  seen  in 
Australia,  called  by  the  natives  Warragong,  and  by  the 
settlers,  the  Australian  Alps.  The  connecting  range  re- 
ceived from  Mitchell  the  title  of  Australian  Pyrenees. 
The  Warragongt  may  be  described  as  running  N.  N.  B. 
from  near  toe  a-  termination  of  the  contiiMtnt  at  Cape 
Wilson  as  far  as  35°  Iff  .S.  ; hut  as  high  as  3^  S.  a cbs3n 
of  less  elevation,  called  the  Blue  Mountains,  branches  off 
from  them,  and  following  generally  the  direction  of  the 
E.  coast  divides  the  E.  and  the  \\.  waters.  In  lat.  8^, 
long.  1.50°,  the  moge,  aAer  tending,  for  some  distance,  a 
Uttfr  to  the  W.  of  N.,  suddenly  turns  due  E-,  and,  under 
the  name  of  the  Liverpool  Range,  runs  In  that  dire^on 
for  about  1°  of  long.,  when  It  resumes  its  northerly 
course ; but  though  It  has  been  traced  as  low  as  36°  S.  lat.. 
DO  name  has  been  bestowed  upon  any  psut  of  It  beyond 
the  parallel  of  33^.  The  hlgh^  peak  in  the  Oramplans 
Is  Meant  WilltAm,  4, .500  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea 
(iftfcActf,  U.  3CS.),  of  the  Pyrenees,  Mount  Cole,  or  Mount 


Byng,  probably  3,000  It.  • No  mcasuremeoti  have  been 
tuan  af  the  Warragongs,  but  as  they  ara  corarad  with 
eternal  snow  ( Mitekm,  H.  397„  Ac. ; CWrifr*#  Geog.  JIfnw. 
373.).  their  height,  in  this  lat.,  cannot  ba  estimated  at 
less  than  16,000  ft  The  Blue  Mountains,  so  lone  Im- 
passable, do  not  attain  a great  elevation : Mount  York, 
the  highest  peak,  being  no  more  than  3,391  ft. , but  tha 
Talleys  and  plains  in  this  extraordinary  range  occur  ex- 
tremely near  the  summits  King's  table  land  Is  3,737  ft, 
the  VaJe  of  Clwdd  3,496  ft.,  andBatburst  Plaint  1,970  ft. 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  (Oaiip't  Bar.  Mem,  P,  Cwr. 
8vo.  1.  153. ; Wentworth,  83.) 

The  Liverpool  Range  U almost  as  diflruie  of  passage 
as  the  Blue  Mmmtams  {A.  Cummingkam'e  Oeeg.  Mem. 
153  — I77<)i  ifr  highest  peaks  being  between  6,000  and 
7.000  ft.,  and  the  oontluuatlon  of  the  <Uvidlng  chain 
apparently  still  more  rugged  and  abrupt  A gap  of  the 
kind,  callM  by  the  Spamards  gnrbradaa,  in  8.  America, 
stoppad  Oxley  In  his  )oumey  from  the  interior  to  the 
coast,  in  1818.  This  " tremendome  raoine,"  be  describes 
as  bdng  from  3 to  3 miles  wide  at  lop.  and  8,000  ft.  in 
perpendicular  depth  : its  width  at  bottom  does  not 
exceed  100  or  300  It.,  and  is  the  bed  of  a river.  iJonmat, 
295).  Sea  View  Hill,  in  this  part  of  the  range  is 
between  6,000  and  7,000  ft.  high  ; ml  Oxley  did  not  think 
it  the  most  elevated  ground  in  the  n^hbourbuod. 
{Joum.  310.)  Practicable  passes  are,  however,  being 
continually  alscorered ; one  over  the  Blue  Mountains, 
near  the  35th  parallel,  was  effected  by  Mr.  Thorsby  in 
1819,  and  3 others  by  Mitchell  since  1830.  {MiteMt, 
i.  158.;  tVeniworth,  81 .)  That  over  the  Liverpool  Range, 
traversed  Mitchell  In  lUI,  which  Is  nearT  °n  tha 
meridian  of  Sidney,  seems  to  be  tasler  than  raodora’s 
Pass,  1°  to  the  B.,  crossed  by  A.  Cunningham  In  16X3 
(MfAA.,1.35.;  A.  Cum.,  Geog.  Joum.,  179.).  and  brestks 
are  said  to  have  been  observed  In  the  more  N.  mountains, 
which  promise  to  be  free  from  those  dUBcuIties  which 
were  well  nigh  the  destruetkm  of  Oxley  and  his  party. 

The  W.  mountains,  viewed  from  the  S.,  appear  to 
consist  of  three  parallel  ranges,  extending  about  SCK  K. 
of  the  1 18th  meridian,  and  running,  like  the  B.  chains,  al. 
most  due  N.throughtbecoDtlocnt.  T he  most  B..  end  the 
highest  of  these  mountains,  appears  to  rise  a frw  miles 
behind  King  George’s  Sound ; the  second,  called  the 
Darling  Range,  commences  at  Cape  Chatham,  hi  35°  8. 
116°  Xf  E.,  and  the  third  and  lowest  Is  found  running 
close  to  the  shore  from  Cape  Leuwln.  (JommaM  fARned. 
tn  W.  Auetralia  t Suroe^r-Gm.  Rtp.,  Mag  II.  IIW.) 
Subsequent  observation  has,  however,  discovered  that 
the  first  It  not  a continuous  range  running  N.  and  S., 
but  two  detached  and  parallel  chains  extending  longltu- 
dJnally,  and  separated  from  each  other  by  a plain  nf 
considerable  magnitude.  (Joam.  Date,  p.  163—167.) 
The  W’.  chain,  called  Koikycimuruft  Is  considerably 
the  higher,  or>e  of  its  peaks,  Toolbranup.  attaining  the 
elevation  of  3,000  ft.,  an  altitude  much  exceeding  that  of 
any  other  mountain  yet  examhsed  in  W.  Australia. 
The  8.  chain,  called  Porrungorrup,  is  not  only  lower, 
but  of  much  less  extent,  having  a base  of  only  13  m.. 
while  that  of  the  Kolkyennumff  u ftill  30.  (Jowrw.  Date 
A Lottie.  161—167.  139.  173,  Ac.)  The  Darling  range 
is  continuous  as  fkr  at  31°  8.,  to  which  distance  It  has 
been  explored,  and  there  Is  every  reason  to  conclude 
that  It  nms  in  the  saino  direction  to  the  N.  coast,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Dampier't  Archipelago.  CajnC  King 
II.  »!-53.;  Adm.  Ch.  Ji.  IV.  k W.  Amet.  vft.)  lays 
down  this  coast  as  high  and  roexy,  though  bounded  tn 
the  W.  and  B.  by  a low  sandy  shore,  that  is.  as  having  all 
the  appearance  m the  termination  of  a mountain  chain. 
Should  this  eventually  prove  to  be  the  fret,  this 
range  will  be  the  moet  direct  in  the  world ; tha 
hi^  N.  coast.  Just  described,  oommenclng  at  Capa 
Preatoo  In  116°  V B.,  and  Point  D’Entrecasteaux,  to 
which  tbau  mountains  extend  on  the  8.  shore.  lying  In 
116°  I'E.  {FUndert'  ^ King't  Adm.Ck.)  The  Darling 
Mountains  average  from  80  to  40  ra.  in  width,  and  thrir 
greatest  observed  elevation  Is  1,800  ft. ; but  as  still  higher 
ground  was  observed  at  this  altitnde,  they  may  prohabir* 
in  tome  places,  attain  3,000  ft.  It  Is  not  likely  that  S.  of 
the  81st  parallel,  they  any  where  exceed  tnli  height. 
(Jowm.  i^rctSon,  9.  II. : Z/o/r.  81.  33. } Suro.-Gen.  liep. 
Mar.  33.  1830.)  The  third  range,  mentioned  in  the  Sur- 
veyor-General's Report  is  unimportant ; It  is  probably 
continued  in  Moresby's  fiat-IoppM  range,  tbs  altitude  of 
whkh  If  about  1.000ft.  (A'Aig.  f.  33.;  11.  174.  Adm.  C».) 
In  about  33°  S.  lat.,  a and  Irregular  lurcessinn 

of  mountains  branches  off  w.  from  the  Blue  Mountain 
range,  and  appears  like  the  dividing  line  of  two  great 
rlw  basiDS.  It  quickly  divides,  however,  into  groupes, 
almost  detached  from  each  other,  to  which  varfoua 
names,  as  Canobolas,  Croker  Peel,  Marquarrie,  Ac., 
have  bisen  given ; and  ftirther  W.  thelntcrior  Is  here  and 

* MUctwII.  In  hit  SmrlpUon  of  ihcw  monnUlm  (M.  t7t— 
t|iMSi  of  th»  vWw  ftem  Uwtt  Mminltt  at  fanundatl  only  by  ih* 
ran(«i  W.  aftd  8.,  and  ihv  rand  nver  Oiun  m the  ««rj  Icweat  a«is  )a 
the  whW*  rangr.  ThMroad  fRmedir^  #5m«)  h«  sAw  wwAt  (]k  400.) 
Asm  si  Asm  l,US6fl.  w l,t9«  A.  of  shictHla. 
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tb«rt  itodded  with  tmaller  knoU ; but,  u far  m faM 
bera  fet  obMcrad,  ooly  In  a belt  of  abmtt  namely, 
bwtTfwn  paralMa  of  31^  and  89^  8.  The  Canobolas 
U 4,481  ft.  in  iieixhl,  an  altitude  much  excoedlng  that  of 
tbo  Blue  Mountaliu  ; and  Che  Margn.  another  peA  of  the 
aame  aarlea,  attaina  the  elevation  of  8,106  ft.  (MitcktU, 
L 168.;  ii.  10.  tn  ) Uolated  mountains,  which  in  other 
CDuntrlea  are  rarely  met  with,  except  in  the  case  of 
yolcanoea,  are  common  enough  In  this  new  land.  (0r4rw« 
4—77.  834.  856.  861.  875,  Ac.;  Siurt,  I 69—83. ; MUchtX 
L».  45.  46.  63. Ac.) 

All  the  ufu^  fonnatloni  are  found  in  the  Australian 
mountains  iFitttm  Ktnm'‘  Appm.  W.  ei  sco.  ; Sturt, 
L 197— Xia,  U.  349—3.16.:  SiitchfU,  U.  ^9-369.), 
but  they  seem  to  occur  without  order,  and  In  defiance 
of  all  anown  gcolo^cal  laws  in  the  Old  World.  A 
ferru^noui  sandstone  fonns  the  Blue  Mountains,  gra* 
ntte  being  rarely  met  with,  except  when  ft  appears  to 
have  cracked  the  thick  overlying  stratum,  in  which  case 
It  is  found  In  the  valleys  and  the  beds  of  streams. 
{MitektU,  11.  349.  351.)  Westward  this  fundamental 
ro^  Is  sometimes  found  tn  mountains  of  limited  extent, 
and  no  peat  height,  while  n^re  hnportant  ranges  In 
their  neighbourhood  preaent  regular  oorisontal  strata. 

ICT  ) In  the  Interior  the  isolated  hiUs  are  uni- 
ronnly  dUfcrent  tn  composition  ft-om  the  connected 
ranges,  the  latter  being  of  granite,  the  former  of  sand- 
stone (OrAy,  77.) ; Umestooe,  so  common  in  the  form- 
ations of  the  N.  bemUphere,  was  unknown  in  Australia 
before  161A  U was  Arst  discovered.  W.  of  the  Blue 
Mountains,  In  a district,  named  ftom  it,  Limetion^ 
Crttk  (UaAy,  6.) ; and  although  U has  since  been  found 
In  oUier  parts  of  the  conclnenc.  It  Is  far  from  abundant, 
and  presents  little  or  no  sppearaocc  of  stratification. 
iHitckeU,  U.  348.)  Trap  occurs  in  many  places,  but  no 
location  can  be  asslgnra  to  It  with  reierence  to  the 
position  of  other  rocks,  and  vesicular  lava  is  abundant 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  ooly  volcano  (an  extinct 
one)  hitherto  discovered  In  Australia.  < lfir<Ac/f,  II.  390.) 
This  volcano,  called  by  Mitchell  (U.  33(^346.)  Mount 
Napier,  and  by  the  natives  Murcoa,  lies  between  the 
Grampians  and  the  S.  coast.  In  lat.  87*  Mf  S.  long. 
about  148P  8(K  E.  A bituminous  burning  hill,  belonging 
to  a low  range  called  Wingen  (the  native  name  for  fire) 
a little  to  tne  S.  of  the  Liverpool  Range,  is  cfalefiy 
remarkable  for  the  great  variety  of  rocks  of  which  It  is 
composed.  Hie  neighbouring  peaks  are  chiefly  por- 
pbyritic ; but  the  burning  mount  Itself  contains  within  a 
very  sh^  distance,  clay,  shale,  argillaceous  sandstone, 
felspar,  basalt,  ironstone,  trap,  and  hom-blcnde. 
IJJttcheU,  1.  33.)  WiDgen  has  been  burning,  apparently 
for  a very  CMsiderabie  time,  but  do  marks  erf  any 
extensive  change  appear  on  the  surface  near  the  burning 
fissures.  Red  beat  Is  found  at  the  depth  of  about  4 
fathoms. 

Malte-Brun  observes,  that  the  remarkable  polari^ 
of  the  principal  mountains  here  described,  extends 
throughout  the  whole  of  what  be  terms  Ocesmlca;  and 
If  this  be  a little  strained  with  regard  to  some  of  tbo 
UUnds  of  Polynesia  and  the  Indian  Archipelago,  it  is 
at  least  true  with  regard  to  New  Zealand  and  the  other 
islands  Indiided  In  Australia  Proper.  The  same  author 
(xU.  8.)  conceives  the  chain  of  the  Blue  Mountains  to 
bo  contlnuod  In  the  islands  of  Bass's  .Straits,  and  the 
axis  of  Van  Diemen's  Land,  to  Cape  Pillar,  the  S.  ter- 
mination of  the  latter.  Mitchell  also  (U.337.)  thinks 
that  geological  appearaoces  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  two  lands  were  not  always  separated ; aod  this  Is  at 
least  highly  probable,  and  Is  supported  by  similar  ap- 
pearances in  the  Old  World : but  m the  words  of  Oxley, 
(81.)  **  The  whole  form,  character,  and  composition  of 
this  country  is  to  singular,  that  a coniecture  Is  hardly 
haavded  Iwore  It  Is  overturned,  eve^  thing  seems  to 
run  counter  to  the  ordinary  course  or  nature  in  other 
countries."  In  other  lands  the  rocks  and  reeft  that  run 
Into  the  sea  determine.  In  many  cases,  the  direction  and 
continuity  or  otherwise,  of  the  mountain  svitems,  but 
the  rocks  and  reefs  of  Australia  afibrd  no  such  key  to  the 


enq^uirer  ; they  belong  not  to  geology,  th^  are  the  work 
of  ^e  coral  insect,  rising  perpendicularly  from  the  depths 
of  the  ocean  till  they  form  ndges  and  ulands  above  its 


surface,  which  have  nothing  in  common  with  any  thing 
bttl  themselves-  {PUndtrt,  U.  113—116.)  Eventnefact, 
that  the  geology  of  the  continent  and  lu  adjacent  islands 
U similar.  Is  not  conclusive,  for  the  number  of  detached 
ranges  aM  Isolated  mountainr,  existing  in  the  former, 
prepare  the  miod  for  a much  more  startling  admission 
U>an  that  the  Van  Diemen  System  may  be  wholly  uncon- 
nected with  that  of  the  Blue  Mountains,  from  wnich  It  Is 
separated  by  a deep  sea,  140  m.  In  average  width. 

From  the  parallelism  of  the  principal  chains  (the  Blue 
Mountains  and  the  Darlings),  it  mignt  be  not  unreason- 
ably supposed  that  the  interior  was  a table  land  of  mo- 
derate e^adon.  It  has  already  been  stated  that  early 
belief  was  directly  contrary  to  thlst  and  the  course  of 
discovery  has  shown  both  Ideas  to  be  erroneous.  W.  of 
the  BUm  Mounuins,  a succession  of  lerraees,  com- 


mencing at  a great  elevation,  deerend  rapidly  to  a very 
low  level.  Oxley,  at  a distance  of  less  tau  w m.  ftum 
Bathurst,  found  himself  ooly  600  ft.  above  the  sea ; that 
Is,  1,370  ft.  below  the  town.  (Journal,^.)  Tbetransverte 
mountains  divide  levels,  apparently  interminable,  of  the 
most  monotonous  character,  and  with  a deficiency  of  vege- 
table matter  that,  in  the  opinion  of  Sturt  (i.  108.),  argues 
powerfully  (or  their  recent  origin.  The  line  of  the  bo- 
rison  is,  in  these  vast  fiats,  as  unbroken  as  it  Is  upon  the 
surftce  of  the  sea ; and  there  Is  every  reason  to  believe, 
not  only  that  they  were  at  a comparatively  recent  period 
under  water,  but  also  that  a very  cunside^le  portion  of 
them  is  flooded  by  the  overfiow-  of  the  interior  rivers, 
during  wet  seasons.  The  surfkce  of  these  plains  is  ex- 
tremely depressed,  and  so  flat  that  the  detached  ranges 
and  IsolatM  mountains  which  rise  out  of  them,  appear 
like  Islands  surrounded  by  an  uubrokim  ocean.  (Ox/cv, 
S3,  cfscg..  89.  cisco.,  icr?,  Ac.,273.(  5/«rl.  1.  144,  Ac  . U. 
63.  50.  Ac. ; MiUktU,  il.  57.  cl  ico.) 

Rivert  tmd  7.a4cs.  — The  vicinity  of  the  dividing 
ranges  to  the  coast  prevents  the  accumulation  of  large 
rivers  towards  the  E.  or  W. ; but  from  the  fact  of  their 
running  more  or  less  through  parallel  valleys,  tbeee 
streams  possess  in  general  a longer  course  than  might 
have  been  anticipate.  The  chief  of  those  that  rise  to 
the  Blue  Mountmns,  ore  the  Murroo,  Clyde,  Sho^haveo, 
Hawkesbury,  Hunter,  Hostings,  and  Brisbane.  There 
is  nothing  remarkable  In  them,  except  the  fact  that  some 
of  them,  as  tho  Shoalhaven  and  Hawkesbury,  notwlth- 
standiM  their  short  courses,  issue  to  the  ocean  tn  noble 
bays.  They  possess  few  (ocltUirs  for  Internal  navigation ; 
and.  from  tne  tortuous  nature  of  their  currents,  they 
are  useless  In  communicating  any  idea  cither  id  the 
general  shape  or  character  of  the  country.  Some  ^ 
their  affluents  are.  however,  sufflclently  striking.  They 
flow  through  ravines  in  the  sandstone  rocks,  of  from  lo6 
to  3.400  ft.  in  depth,  aod  of  such  width  that  Mitchell 
supposes  that  a mass  equal  to  134  cubic  m.  must  have 
bem  removed  from  the  single  basin  of  the  Cox,  one  of 
the  tributaries  of  the  Hawkesbury  t The  Grose,  another 
affluent  of  the  same  river,  flows  through  a valley  of  leu 
extent,  but  of  more  precipitous  character ; so  that  the 
amount  of  stone  displaced  is  probably  not  less  than  in  the 
case  of  tho  Cox.  What  adus  to  the  peculiarity  of  this 
feature  In  Australian  geography  Is,  that  the  outlets  to 
these  stupendous  ravmes  are  generally  very  narrow : 
the  disposal  of  the  vast  masses  of  earth  Is  therefore 
av  mysterious  as  their  amount  is  marrellous.  ( MiteftrU, 
i.  I3f.,  iL  351.)  The  rivers  here  mentioned  have  their 
outlets  between  the  parallels  of  and  36*^  S.  Oxley, 
In  |N34,  discovered  tne  Bov-ne.  a rapid  mountain  stream, 
falling  into  Port  Curtis,  in  lat.  lofi  56'  30"  S.  (FiWifs 
Mem.  7.)  Pummlce.ftone  River  falls  into  Morton's  Ray, 
In  36^  fig*  30"  S.  It  was  discovered  Flinders  (/a/rorf. 
cxcvl.)  ; but  In  conseoucnce  of  only  cursorll)'  surveying 
the  W.  shore  of  that  nay.  ho  overlooked  the  more  Iro- 
poitoot  Brisbane,  probably  the  largest  stream  ui*on  the  K . 
coast.  ^Osteu,  in  Field,  13—83.)  Endeavour  River,  In 
15*  87*  18"  S.,  Is  chiefly  celebrated  as  the  place  where 
CaM.  Cook  repaired  his  ship  after  It  had  lain  on  a coral 
reef  for  88  hours : k has  a wide  and  convenient  mouth  ; 
but  at  a very  short  distance  Inland,  it  becomes  Incapable 
of  floating  the  smallest  boat.  (A'rng.  i.  831.)  On  the  W. 
coast  the  rivers  are  less  numerous,  and  still  leas  Im- 
portant. Burns  or  brooks  of  excellent  water  are  tole- 
rably abundant,  and  4 or  5 streams  iuue  to  the  sea  very 
large  srstuarics,  which  seem  like  the  entrances  of  noble 
water -course*  ; but  os  they  all  have  their  sources  In  the 
ferther  W.  mountain  range,  their  length  is  insignifi- 
cant, and  they  are  useless  for  internal  navigation.  The 
Swan  and  Canning  unite  in  Melville  Water,  near  the  pa- 
rallel of  32^.  They  are  In  far  the  roost  important  streams 
yet  discovered  on  the  W.  coast ; and  It  is  more  than  pro- 
bable that  none  of  greater  magnltu<le  exist  in  that  quar- 
ter. iCrott't  JoumaU,  110.;  /ncAs,  7. ; Dnfe,  37.90. 
155. ; King,  li.  167.  191. ; Adm.  Ck.  Ertkine,  93.) 

On  the  N.  the  shore  ts  still  more  destitute  of  river 
mouths.  The  Liverpool  In  184*  15'  E.,  the  Alligators 
in  1939  36’.  \939  36 . 1390  W K.,  the  Himter  and  the 
Roe,  In  1850  R.,  uxj  Prince  Regent's  River  In  1140  gy 

E.,  ore  all  that  were  found  by  Ca^.  King  in  his  laborious 
survey  (1818-19).  Of  these,  the  largest  (Prince  Regent ), 
Is  not  navigable  for  boats  more  than  50  m.  (Including 
windings)  feom  its  mouth ; but  thn  are  all  foil  and  wide 
streems ; and,  like  those  upon  the  c.  and  W.  coasts,  Usim 
to  the  sea  by  immense  rstuariet,  through  which  the  tide 
rises  soroetnnee  as  high  as  30  ft.  The  Prince  Regent, 
Hunter,  and  Roe,  flow  between  steeprocky  billt,  from 
300  to  400  ft.  perpendicular  altlti^.  The  Liverpool  and 
Alligators  through  a flat  mudtiy  soil,  of  the  tamest  aod 
mostmonotonousdescriptlon.  (Amw.I.  99—107. 865—361. 
898-303. 401—413. 433  439. ).  On  the  8.  coast,  the  Black- 
wood  fells  Into  Flinders’  Bay,  in  115°  10*  B.  long. ; and  In 
117°  56*  B.,  Oyster  Harbour,  the  N.  part  of  K.  Ci^rge's 
Sound,  forms  the  large  irstu^  of  the  Ralgan  or  Frendi 
rirar.  Ndtber  of  these  streams  are  of  much  Importance ; 
and  though  U would,  perhaps,  be  too  much  to  afflnn  that 
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no  nCher*  fall  into  the  tea  between  the  Kaiiean  and  the  iH.V>  he  ascended  from  ita  mouth  to  within  Mor  AO  m.  ol 
I89tb  meridhui,that  It  for  more  than  l.'idi)  m.  of  long.,  tt  ii  bit  former  camp,  and  tuflirietitly  frr  to  »et  at  rest  everj 
certain  that  none  hare  been  diacorrrrd,  and  the  nature  of  poMibilitr  of  doubt  as  to  ita  direction  and  termination, 
the  coast  rendera  it  next  to  impossible  that  any  should  lie  found,  however,  a strange  dilfbrence  in  the  appetr- 
exlst.  In  long.  I>9^  B..  a small  mouth  (tlut  of  the  ance  of  its  junction  with  the  Murray  from  that  observed 
Murray)  occurs  ; and.  in  1^36.  MltchoU  traced  to  its  ter-  by  Sturt ; instead  of  a full  and  rapid  stream,  its  b^.  in 
mtnatloii  the  Glenelg,  a river  which,  rising  in  the  Gram-  ' 1^.  would  have  been  dry  had  it  not  berm  for  the  dull 
pians,  Calls  Into  the  sea  in  Ui*’  17'  B.*,  about  16  m.  K.  ami  staar^t  backwater  forced  Into  it  from  the  principal 
Cape  Nortbumherland.  This  is  one  of  the  largest  coast  river.  The  course  of  the  Darling  Is  now  ascertain^  to 
rivers  In  Australia:  its  affluents  are  numerous,  and  its  lie  a curved  line,  enclosing  all  the  country  W.  of  the 
course,  including  windings,  upwards  of  i3<i  ra.,  though  Blue  Mountains,  from  an  unknown  point  N.and  B.  nf 
its  source  be  not  more  than  Vo  m.  from  the  sea.  It  is  the  30th  piuallel  and  M6th  meridian  to  its  Junction  with 
wide  and  deep,  mepi  at  its  mouth  i but,  like  most  the  Murr^,  in  St*'  7'  S.,  143^3'  K.  In  this  course,  be. 
Australian  streams.  U Rrst  ex|>ands  into  a considerable  anlos  the  rivers  already  alluded  to,  it  receives  the  Bogan 
basin,  which,  afterwards  contracting,  presents  a very  (Sew  Year’s  Creek  of  Sturt),  and  such  part  of  the 

narrow  outlet  to  the  tea,  tho  entrance  from  which  U . waters  of  the  Macquarrle  as  are  not  absoAied  in  the 

choked  up  by  saod-tMuiks.  No  river  further  R.,  except  soil.  {Sturt,  I.  66— 96,t  il.  106.116—190.;  MitcMt,  t. 
a few  insvgniflcant  brooks,  has  yet  been  discovered  upon  213—91^.,  il.  I09 — 116.)  From  Ks  junction  with  the 
the  S.  coast.  (FUndert,  1.  49—999.  ; .fdisi.  C4.;  Oosr’s  Darling,  (he  Murray  pursues  a tortuous  course,  first 
Joum.  i Surv.’Grn.  Rrv.,  9U.;  Co.  m Do.  16^. ; MitcMcU,  '■  towanU  the  W.,  and  then  towards  the  S.,  receiving  S or 

it.  199.  901.  909.  ‘913.  '925. ; Sturt.  U.  111—117.)  I 4 iribuUiies  in  Its  way.  till  in  S!fi  In'  S.  139<’30'  E.  it  is 

Along  a coait-lloe  of  nearly  6,000  m.,  there  are  thus  , received  Into  the  large  shallow  lake  named  ALCxaNnuNs, 
not  more  than  30  river  mouths ; and  of  the  streams  to  | communicating  by  a narrow  outlet  with  Encounter  ^v, 
which  these  give  egress,  none  have  a course  of  more  tlian  ■ In  Ut.  yi"  34'.  long.  189®.  {Sturt,  II.  111—177.)  Thi'u 
9U0  m.  inrluvlvc  of  windings,  ao«l  init  very  few  penetrate  every  river  W.  of  the  llSue  M<mnUln  chain  and  S.  of  the 
to  a direct  distance  of  50  m.  from  the  shore.  Sinc(‘  it  is  9Hth  parallel  Is  conveyed  to  the  S.  shore  by  a single 
evident  that  thi*se  cannot  drain  l-|0tlt  part  *»f  the  whole  mouth,  and  is  connected,  directly  or  indirectly,  wTUi 
land,  it  it  not  very  surprising  that  the  belief  of  an  inter-  the  Murray,  the  basin  of  which  mnteqiiently  includes 
n.ii  lake  or  mnliterranean  se.i  should  have  been  enter-  more  than  40O.fi00  sq.  m.  The  Murray  itself,  from  the 
tained  by  the  (irst  louuirers ; and  though  this  be  now  junction  of  the  MomimMdgre  to  the  sea.  it  not  less 
provevl  to  be  uiifouiulcd,  the  hydrt»gra)>hy  of  the  interior  than  I, .'>00  m.  in  length,  imhuive  of  windings  {Sturt, 
^ scarrely  less  anomalous  than  such  an  arrangement  li.  9U5.) ; and  it  is  cerbdnty  quite  within  the  mark  to  al- 
wnuld  have  been.  A little  pains  Is  necessary,  both  to  low  It  an  eoital  length  of  course  from  Us  remote  sourrw 
describe  and  to  comprehend  this  Internal  water  system.  I among  the  Warragongs  to  that  junction.  The  length  of 
to  which  nothing  bearing  the  least  reseinbl.snce  exisU  In  the  Mornimbldgee  cannot  be  estimated  at  less  than  I 
any  other  part  of  the  known  world.  Immediately  \V.  of  m.  (^Sturt,  ii.  9*9— k4.>;  that  of  the  laichlan  is  more  than 
tho  Blue  MoiinUlns,  and  lu  (he  very  highest  terraeea  ; 1 ,900  (Gx/^'g,  104.)  : of  the  MarnuarHo,  700  or  600  (OWey, 
and  table-lands,  a host  of  ftjll  and  powerful  mouniain  ^ 21.5—944.;  Sturt.  I.  7—36.);  oi  the  Darting,  more  tbnu 
streams  combine  to  form  9 9«rgc  rivers,  tlie  Macquarrie,  . 1 000(  A/»fr*c//,  1.  S94.)  ; and  of  the  others  In  propnrtiuu. 
and  the  Lachlan,  which.  ne.srly  on  (he  same  meridian  | Such  a water  system  would.  In  any  other  part  of  the 
(the  149th).  diverge  towards  the  N.W.  ami  S.  N.NV.  in  , world,  be  hideed  magniRcent,  and  a means  of  interiuU 
their  progress  to  the  interior.  (Ostrjf,  9.  3 i6.)  ConsI-  I communication  almost  illimitable.  Such  it  not,  huw- 
derably  farther  S.  another  large  stream,  the  Morrum-  ever,  the  case  here:  the  month  by  which  the^  cmi>- 
bidgra.  rises  In  the  Warragongs  ( furrsc,  FirhCs  Memoirs,  [ blned  waters  issue  to  the  ocean  is  so  miicr.iWy  viuaJl  that 
itV.),  and  after  receiving  many  short  but  full  streams  i K was  entirely  overlooked  by  both  Flinders  and  Raiidin, 
from  the  W.  fares  of  the  Bluo  Mountains,  runs  a very  I who  mi*(  In  Encounter  Bay,  where  it  is  situated  {HinJi  rs, 
tortuous  course,  settling  fliially  Into  one  varying  but  little  ! i.  Ihu— Hal.) ; and,  when  discuvcretl  In  169?s  it  w.\s  found 
from  due  W.  Still  more  to  the  S..  the  Murray  issues  (o  be  defendtm  by  a double  line  of  breakers,  the  foam  of 
from  the  unexplored  recesses  of  tho  Warr.xgongs,  and,  which  extended  from  one  end  of  the  h-iy  to  the  other, 
afler  being  joined  by  several  lnn)ortant  streams  lo  the  II.  175  289.)  Ita  pass.igr  Is  therefore  impracti- 

mountain  country,  rtMreives’the  svaters  .of  the  Morrum-  > cable,  even  did  Its  width  and  depth  admit  of  r arlgatlon,— 
bidgee,  in  lot.  34*' 4V  S..  long.  143®  99*  E.f  {Sturt,  II.  66.  t but  this  they  do  not ; and  I..ake  Alexandrina,  into  »hkh 
AfilrAc/f.  li.  127— I9U.)  ; the  latter  river  h.nving.  accord-  ^ the  Murray  Rrst  dt»charges  Itself,  though  50  ro.  long  arid 
ing  to  the  surmise  of  Sturt  (it.  65.  73.).  ftillr  veriRed  hy  . 40  m.  wide,  is  so  extremely  shallow  as  to  he  incapable,  to 
Mitchell  (il.  61.  09.  77.),  been  joined  by  the  Lachlan  In  I many  place*,  of  floating  even  a boat  {Sturt,  tl.  109.). 
34®  95  S..  144®*93'  R.  I WiuMioe  U It  that  this  comhhusthm  of  so  many  streawM 

N.  nfthc  Liverpool  Range,  tons  low  alat.  as  96®  liy  4.5"  ' has  such  a poor  and  insl>:Di(lcant  tcrmiiution  ? The 
S..the  Gwydlr.Dumareso,  and  a very  coiutderable  niim-  j Macquarrie  alone,  at  less  than  ino  re.  from  its  source,  U 
ber  of  other  stri'ams,  luvcb<>en  discovered— 4oineuf  them,  | S4i:m*tlmcs  cap.vhic  of  RiMtmg  a 74.gun  ship,  (Gx/cw, 
aa  the  Castlereagh,  of  very  considerable  volume;  but,  j 19*9.;  IVmtu-orfh,  101.)  The  ('astlerrwgh  Is  even  more 
though  flowing  at  Rrst  In  v.arious  dkrectloiu.  they  all  | cmisideralile  (Gx/cy.  9-V).);  and  the  Darling,  Morrum- 
gratluallf  unite  In  the  channel  of  a very  singular  stream.  , bldget*.  and  Murray,  ap;>ear.  in  some  seasons  ami  In 
tho  Darltug.  (.1.  Cunniagham's  Oroji.  Joum..  H.  HI.  | some  parts  of  their  course,  tn  be  caikidilr  of  supplying 
119. ; Oxfry,  963. ; St«rf,  i.  138. ; .VrtcAc//.  1.  34 — 60. 106).  | a host  of  such  takes  as  that  whicn  Is  the  rominon 
This  liver  was  first  struck  upon  by  Sturt  In  H'99.  near  , recipient  of  tho  waters  of  them  all.  But  in  truth  these 
the  30th  parallel  and  146th  meridian.  Its  bed  was  here  rivers.  notwIthtUnding  their  great  length  of  course  and 
wide  and  deep : but  the  water  lay  low  within  it.  was  in-  I width  of  channel,  are  of  the  nature  of  mountain  torrents, 
tensely  salt,  hau  scarcely  any  perceptible  rurrnit.aiid  there  Formed  in  the  hills,  by  the  confluetirc  of  many  powerful 
was  no  satisfactory  a|tpwanceofatide  (i.  87.).  MItcbcP.  | streams,  they  rush  from  their  numntain  homes  important 
6 years  later,  found  the  waters  at  this  point  perfectly  sweet,  I watercourses  ; but  nutckly  reaching  a very  level  countrr, 
though  they  had  the  green  transparent  thiKc  that  usually  they  become  sluggish  in  their  mirtiim,  except  when  urged 
accompanies  sallness,  and  there  was  still  no  indication  of  by  the  influence  of  flooding  rains  ; aud.  receiving  few  or 
a current.  About  W m.  lower  they  were  found  to  be  salt.  J no  IrnmUries,  their  exiitem'e  de)M*n«U  on  the  inagnitudw 
and  continued  so  for  U m.  U>  a cataract,  where  they  ! of  their  source*,  so  that  they  iho.vl  and  narr«v»  as  they 
again  became  sweet.  (1  *919.  299.)  In  ItCIO  Sturt,  In  hit  procesd.— an  rRi*<-t  exactly  the  reverse  of  any  thing  ol>- 
expeditlno  down  the  Murray,  passed  an  im|>ortant  stream,  served  in  older  countries.  When  the  mmmiain*  are  sa- 
Which,  though  hirge.  fresh,  and  runnlog  with  a i>owcr-  turated  with  water,  the  bc«is  of  these  streams  b«voma 
fril  current,  he  concluded  to  be  the  Darling.  Tne  hit-  fully  charged,  and  then  they  foam  ami  thunder  along  lh'*lr 
tory  of  geographical  discovery  presents  few  things  more  track,  till,  in  the  flat*  of  the  hiw  cotmtiy,  they  meet  with 
cr^lUhle  to  the  skill  and  penetration  of  the  iravelter  ' some  opivosithm.  when  (tliHr  hank*  no  longer  able  to 
than  this  Identlflcation.  bturt  had  quiuetl  the  Darling  containtnrm)  they  s))rcad  (o  (he  right  and  left  In  m.’krshoa. 
In  despair,  the  year  befure.  and  u-li  It  a salt  and  all  but  i of  which  the  overflow  finds  Its  way  hy  tiisignlflcant  rhan- 
ftognant  stream  300  m.  distant  towards  the  N.  E. ; yet  | nel«  to  other  streams.  In  dry  seasons,  mt  the  contrary 
the  Ingenious  conjecture  he  hasarded  as  to  Its  being  this  lh<*se  rivers  dwindle  to  trifling  bro<fk«,  even  in  the  monnl 
important  affluent  of  Iho  Murray,  ha«  been  verified  In  Ulo«.  while.  In  the  plains,  their  wide  and  dem  bed* 
most  respects  by  the  more  exl«*ndcd  and  belter  apmunted  I come  converted  Into  dry  and  du«ly  chasms.  ’This  Is  tho 
expedition  of  his  lucressor  on  the  same  line  of  expio-  I cose  with  the  Mai'quarrie  and  the  Lac  hlan.  which,  Usulnw 
rsuon.  Mitchell,  in  IhS.'V.  traced  the  Darling  from  the  i from  (he  m«iuntaini  in  large  and  ftill  streams,  arc*  |o«t  in 
point  where  Sturt  had  i)ulttcd  it  in  1899  to  32|  S, ; and  in  I the  interior  flats  In  extensive  swamps.which  in  wet  scaiona 

. I arc  every  where  Inund.ited,  w hlle.  afler  a lomr-contlnii.vs 
* This  Is  SMStdiM  le  Mnchdrs  Map  : liul  Uvisgeit(l«msn  ptw«C.  r J the  bevis  of  (he  rivers  nreaent  nnthTna  mn-  e 

Northyml«vUoii  tIV  f-rtt-v  B.  ih«  4'undevs.  {A^.  rk.mmJ  more  of 

I.  to*.)  Th*  laiter.  bswcing  a imWcrtt  uvaiind,  in  r*mtr<nt*oc*ur  I ™®**5'"*  ‘»f  pondf.  Olid  their  m.orshes, 

Msving  wiwiher,  dkd  rM  *ra*ii  n>ouU)  tdthm  Glnwqi.  j nearly  or  wholly  dried,  exhibit  tho  crocks  by  which  their 

t Th*  poslugnt  an  rtm  fWn  WlirhvU’s  work  snd  mjp.  They  Imperfect  communication  Is  kept  up  during  the  inundathm 

jTisa:  | itisu':,':  l”"’ 

likHv  to  i«  arnj^e.  AtauM  osh«  cisssltMi.  fitsri'i  oalj  ettnav*-  biitllttk  water  fnmi  them,  either  duringdrosight  or  deluge:. 

was  brote  «l  ttwl^  1 //.-i-.  •«  ca  9 
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14K.;  and  Vi/rAr//.  I.  !KI  , ii  32.77I.&C.)  Yet  thU  last 
mentioned  supply.  triltliiK  as  it  is.  is  perhaps  the  greatest 
that  the  last  mriitluned  rivers  reecivc.  and  in  coosequeneo 
the  supplf  they  bring  to  the  Murr^  Is  very  uncertain. 
(5/art,  il.  I(M.;  MUckirU,  II.  113.)  Too  latter,  bowever, 
never  loses  the  charartor  of  a permanent  river,  which  can 
be  aflirroed  of  no  other  known  stream  of  the  interior, 
except,  perhaps,  its  affluent,  the  Morunibidgee.  The 
qu.iiiilty  of  water,  finally  conveyed  to  the  sea.  is  not 
therefore  great ; absorption  ana  evaporation  perform 
their  work  unchecked  bv  any  liberal  supply  from  the  sur* 
rounding  country ; and  were  it  not  ttuU  the  two  chiof 
rivers  rM^ve  an  occasional  Impetus  to  their  current  hy 
the  occurrence  of  rapids  (SIhW,  11.  S3.  Jtc.),  it  is  liy 
no  means  improbable  that  the  whole  might  be  exliaustod 
tefore  It  reached  the  coast.  , 

These  rivers  have  their  sources  at  very  great  elevations. 
That  of  the  Macquarrlc  is  8,fi09  (t.  above  the  si>a ; of  the 
Gwydir,  3.000 ; of  the  Dumareso,  24170 ; of  the  l.achlan, 
8.3U.  The  source  of  the  Castlcreash  cannot  be  much 
lower ; and  the  sources  of  the  Morrutnbldgeeand  Miirrav, 
lying  in  the  Warragongs,  arc.  probablr,  ronriderabiy 
higher.  The  descent  of  the  country  Is  however  so 
rapid  that  the  rivrr*beds  sink  more  in  the  first  few  miles 
than  in  all  their  subsequent  course;  that  of  the  Mac* 
quarrle  fkUs  2.MX)  ft.  in  ‘JiOm.;  that  of  the  [juhlan,  1,7h9 
ft.  in  less  than  100  m. ; while  the  united  waters  of  Uie 
Dumareso,  Gwydir,  Ac.  have  fallen  at  least  2,000  ft. 
before  th(Ar  Junction  « ith  the  Cartlerragh.  {Siurt.  t.  150., 
il.  118. j Ox/ejy.  9. ; Currie,  in  FieOI,  j MiuMrU,  li. 
312.)  in  consequenre  of  this  formation  of  the  country, 
falls  and  rapUU  are  extremely  immeruus  in  the  higher 
parts  of  the  rivers.  Dc'cket  and  Bathurst  Falls,  In  the 
Apsley  (though  this  is  a mountain  stream  of  no  great 
Importance),  are  exceedingly  magnificent ; the  furmer 
has  a pitch  of  ISO  ft.,  the  latter,  one  of  2g5  ft.  perpeu* 
dicular  height.  (0x1^,  297.  21*9.) 

I.jikes  arc  abundant  in  Australia,as  might  Indeed  be  in* 
ferr«>d  from  the  level  nature  of  the  plain  countiy.but  none 
of  them  are  very  large,  and  few  appear  to  be  i^rmancnt. 
Lake  Alcxandrfna.  recipient  of  the  Murray,  has  by 
far  tho  largest  surface;  luit.  as  beftire  otiserved,  it  Is 
exCn-mely  snailow;  and  Lake  George  (lot.  3S*'.  S',  long.  ' 
Mi*"  15'),  which,  in  H:£^.was  a sht^ct  of  water,  17  ro.  long, 
and  7 wide,  was  said,  by  an  old  native  female,  to  have 
been  a thick  forest  within  her  memory ; and  in  IH30  it 
had  dri<‘d  up  to  a grassy  plain.  (itiicAi-U,  ii.  313.)  The 
lakes  of  the  Inlerlur  are  subject  to  the  same  variation 
(Oxfep.  120—1.30.,  .ViYcActf.  U.  34— 37-),  and  when  ex- 
cited curiosity  has  drawn  the  traveller  from  his  road,  to 
inspect  one  of  ihine  reservoirs,  more  lhait  commonly 
famous,  the  result  of  bis  examhialion  Is  almost  sure  to 
be  dlsrqipointinent.  k.Srt«rt,  I.  i*^.)  These  lakes,  such  AS 
they  are,  ab«Kiud  Along  (he  brinks  of  the  Lachlan  and  the 
Murray,  as  far  as  tlie  junction  of  the  Darling ; they  are 
ao  far  irom  yicUling  any  su|4»lies  to  the  rivers,  that  their 
own  waters  seem.  In  part,  to  deiend  u|K>n  the  Utter 
overflowing  their  banks.  Some  of  them  are,  however, 
quite  isolated,  and  none  have  any  outlet.  Many,  and 
those  the  largest,  arc  salt ; and  small  salt-lakes,  or 
rather  brine-pits,  appear  to  be  common  in  the  dead 
levels  of  the  Interior  both  E.  ft  W.  {SitcheU,  II.  06.  S2. 
91.  140,  Ar. ; Cru*t'$  Journ.  Dnle,  IC2.) 

St/fi  — Were  the  soil  of  AustralU  merely  extremely 
various  in  different  parts  of  the  continent.  It  would  be 
no  more  than  what  ts  seen  in  every  other  of  the 
world.  But  tho  Australbn  soil  varies  accoraing  to  laws 
of  iu  own,  appnreiitly  unknow'u  in  any  other  region. 
In  other  enuntrie*.  rivers  are  the  great  fcrtiliiers, 
and  their  influence  It  the  greater  the  longer  their 
course.  In  Australia,  fi-rtnit}  u roiifliied  to  the  higher 
parts  of  streams  ; and,  as  lias  been  shown,  those  which 
promise  fisirest  at  their  cmiUcI  from  their  mountain 
sources,  invariably  .and  quickly  either  dry  In  their  beds, 
leaving  the  country  an  arid  desert,  or  spread  into 
marshes,  rendering  it  an  uninhabitable  swai^,  equally 
destructive  of  animal  and  vegetable  life.  Thus  situ- 
ati*!!.  It  is  not  wonderful  that  productive  soil  should 
be  found  only  on  the  steles  and  summits  of  consider- 
able elcratluns  ; or  that  the  explorers  of  the  Interior 
should  look  for  the  Imiicatlons  of  mountain  land  with 
a feverish  anxiety,  which  It  is  difficult  for  a native 
of  the  fertile  plains  of  Europe  and  Asia  to  comprehend. 
**  Had  wo  picked  up  a stone,”  says  Sturt,  speaking  of 
his  abandonment  of  the  investigatlun  of  the  Darling 
(I.  144.).  ”as  Indicating  our  approach  to  high  land,  I 
would  tMve  gone  on.  But  this  S4*emed  a desert,  that  not 
even  a bird  inhabited— the  vegetable  kingdom  was 
almost  annihilated ; and  the  native  dog,  so  thin  that 
he  could  scan-ely  walk,  seemed  to  implore  some  roerciAil 
haivd  to  despatcD  him.”  This  was  during  a d^  season, 
and  the  consequent  failure  of  the  streams.  **  There  was 
not  the  sm^lest  eminence,''  says  Oxley  (p.§9.),  under 
circumstances  diametrically  opposite,  •*  wnence  a view 
might  be  obtained,  the  country  appearing  a dead  level ; 
and  although  we  could  sr«  fur  some  distance  all  round, 
pet  tb^  was  not  a rising  gniund  in  any  direction.  Tho 
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margin  of  the  stream  was  a wet  bog,  fbll  of  water-holes, 
and  covered  with  marsh  plants.  It  was  only  on  the 
very  edge  of  the  bank,  and  in  the  Itottoms  of  tiu*  bights, 
that  any  eucalypti  grew.  There  was  not  the  least 
appearance  of  natives ; nor  was  bird  or  animal  of  any 
description  teen  during  the  day,  except  a solitary  native 
dog ; — we  seemed,  iDdecd,  the  sole  living  creatures  in 
these  vast  deserts.”  ” From  a tree  near  the  ramp.” 
says  Mitchell  (It.  148.),  *’  Burnett  descried  a goodly  hill, 
distant  22  m.  It  was  Indeed  <p.  IM.)  a welcome  sight 
to  ns,  alb-r  traversing  for  severau  months  so  much  of  the 
dead  levels  of  tlie  Interior ; ami  1 accordingly  named 
this  hill.  Mount  Hope.”—'*  Within  tbe  water  line,”  (of 
Regent's  Lake,  now  a grassy  plain.)  obaerves  tbe  sama 
authority,  "stood  dead  trees,  of  a full-growD  site,  appa* 
rently  killed  by  too  much  water,  too  plainly  showing  to 
what  lung  periods  the  extremes  of  drought  and  raoisture 
may  ext<^  in  Uiis  singular  countfy.”  (11.34.)  Again 
(li.  1.^7.)  be  speaks  ofa  row  of  bare  poles,  tbe  remnants 
of  varra  trees,  H or  10  vears  old,  which  occupy  the  very 
miadle  of  a stream,  ui  >ugh  they  must  have  attaioru 
their  gmwrth  while  tbe  tied  of  the  river  Was  dry.  Tbe 
soil  of  these  desolate  and  extensive  plains  is  various ; 
in  some  places  rod  tenacious  clay  t in  otnors,  a dark  haael- 
culuurcd  luam.  rotten  and  full  of  holes  : sand  is  not  very 
abundant,  but  it  is  found ; and  whatever  the  compositlou, 
one  unvarying  appearance  of  dreariness  and  cWolation 
marks  the  scene.  Exceptions  roust  be  made,  hosrever, 
i to  some  portions  of  laud  on  the  Murray  and  Mumim* 
bidgee  (MiickeU,  It.  136,  Ac.),  but  these  are  both  per- 
manent streams,  their  floods  restrained  by  outer  banka 
or  bergtm,  so  that  the  neighbouring  country  is  in  soma 
degree  preserved  from  tbe  fierce  extremes  of  drought 
and  Inundation.  Yet  this  inure  favourable  description 
must  be  taken  In  a restricted  K*nsu : about  the  meridian, 
where  the  other  known  rivers  (the  Lachlan,  Macquarrie, 
aud  Darling)  cease  to  6ow,  the  country  on  the  banks  of 
tbe  Morrumbidgee  begins  to  deteriorate ; and  the  river, 
though  it  does  not  1^1.  cootracts  soon  after  both  In 
breadth  and  volume,  till,  at  its  Junctinn  with  the  Murray, 
it  has  all  the  ap|>earanre  of  an  ordinary  creek.  (5/iirf, 
U.51.87.)  Onnparrd  with  the  gloomy  sterility  of  thesa 
flats,  DO  contrast  can  be  stronger  than  tbe  abundant 
fertility  of  the  ricvateii  terrarcs.  A rich,  dry.  vegetable 
soil,  broken  into  gentle  iiiwiulatioiu.  and  watered  with 
the  various  streams  that  form  the  aimndojil  sources  of 
the  Internal  rivers,  U tho  general  characteristic  of 
Bathurst  I'lains.  Liverpool  Plains.  Yap  Plains,  and  tho 
other  districts  that  stretch  away  upon  the  summits 
and  N.  sides  of  the  Blue  Mountains,  and  K.  of  the 
Liverpool  Range.  Tbe  W.  valleys  of  the  sama  mouii- 
tains  partake  alio  of  tbe  same  character  ; and  a similar 
description  will  apply  to  the  corresponding  ro«iiitry  on 
the  L.  faces  of  the  Darling  range.  iOaleff,  IH6.  Vt)?. 
275.  Ac.;  A.  Cumtungkam,  In  FieU,  ISt — 191. ) Sturt,  i. 
6—14.,  li.  11—36  ; MitekeU,  I.  27— .S7-:  Inrtm  6—8.; 
Date,  in  Crews,  .'d— 72,  Ac.)  But  the  best  land  hitherto 
found  in  Australia,  is  that  diK'overcd  lately  (1836)  by 
Mgjor  Mitchell,  near  the  S.  coast,  aud  cailod  by  him 
Australia  Felix.  It  lies  among  the  Grampians  and 
Pyrcm>es  ; and,  though  surrounded  and  Intersected  by 
mud  and  swamps,  its  high  levels  and  valleys,  abundantly, 
but  not  excessively  watered,  are  so  prolific,  (hat  the  dis- 
coverer congratulates  himself  on  " tiring  the  harbingrr 
of  mighty  changes,  since  his  steps  would  soon  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  meu  and  animals  for  whom  this  fertils 
region  seems  to  have  been  prepared  ” (U.  157— 2«9.) 

bo  many  thoories  have  Ui*n  haxard<d  to  ooi'ount  for 
the  host  of  anomalies  In  this  S.  world,  and  each  in  succes- 
sion Iwund  to  be  errotH<ous,  that  great  clrcunis|>ertlon  is 
nect>ssary  in  offering  even  a surmise  as  to  the  causes  of 
physical  arrangements  aud  appearances,  so  mmh  at  va- 
rlaitce  with  all  former  experitmee.  One  fact,  however, 
forces  itself  on  our  notice  : thu  fcniio  parts  of  Australia, 
coiiliurHl  to  the  higher  regions,  are  as  efrec(u.Mly  se|wi- 
ratod  ftom  each  oUier  by  apparently  lrrcde«*niable  de- 
serts, as  thiAigh  the  ocean  flowed  between  them.  And 
how  many  cciituries  is  it  since  tbe  ocean  did  so  flow  ? 
I'he  difl'crcnt  explorers  unanimously  declare  ths  dead 
flats  of  Uie  tuterior  to  be  stcie  fofsd.— uew,  that  Is,  In  com- 
parison with  tise  roountalns  by  which  they  are  bounded  ; 
while  those  muunUlns  themselves.  Judging  hy  their  po- 
verty In  primitive  formations,  are  ap|«rently  more  recent 
than  tho  similar  elevations  of  the  >.  hemisphere.  Sturt 
believes  tl\c  Darling  to  have  bevu  the  mam  channel  which 
carried  off  tho  last  waters  of  the  ocean  from  tho  low 
laxxis,  and  its  bod  — which  be  esteems  an  wstuary  rather 
than  a valley  — to  have  remaincil  the  natural  and  proper 
reservoir  of  tho  streams  falling  from  tbe  E.  and  W.  (h. 
119.)  None,  however,  (all  Into  it  In  Gfib  m.  (MtIckeU, 
1.  29.5.) ; but  (he  whole  appearance  of  the  country  on  lu 
banks  is  strongly  corrutarative  of  Sturt’s  opinion. 
(.Wi/rAcff.  i.  214.  397..  ii.  100.113-116.)  Hut  what,  then, 
was  the  condition  of  the  country,  previously  to  that  con- 
vulsion or  change,  of  whatever  wind  it  might  be,  which 
* 8c«  Cal.  Jarksm's  paper  tm  **  0«wrwphlcaJ  -Vtvswgammt  SmI 
NutiMnclaiufw.*  {Jpum.  S»«i.  is.  54.) 
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laid  bare  thi*  ^.-Ktefutre  tract  f Evldentljr  that  of  Ulaod  | 
froapi,  at  greater  or  lew  dietat>cee  from  each  other,  the 
aurfroee  of  which  (oow  the  tcrracea  and  table*Unda  of 
the  mountaina ) bad  remained  expoeed  euflldently  long  to 
mineral  and  regetablo  decompoaltloo  to  perform 
Ua  work  of  creating  a fertile  aoil.  The  rlrera  of  theee 
lalaada  (now  theaourteaoftheanomaloua  Internal  atreama) 
would,  like  other  ialand  rlrera,  run  their  short  couraea  to 
^e  then  am.  and  haring  performed  their  office  of  irri* 
gating  the  tracts  throu^  which  tbej  flowed,  be  there 
abaorbed.  On  the  expoaure  of  the  interior,  all  tbit 
would  be  changed.  The  newlr  uncorered  land,  destitute 
of  regetation  with  the  excepcfon  of  marine  plants,  would  I 
of  neceaaltf  remain  sterile  till  the  decompoaltloo  of  these  , 
g^ually,  thoughslowl]r,begmatoform  atoU.  iPUndert,  , 
U.  116  ) The  mera,  no  longer  received  into  a sea,  at  no 
great  distance  from  their  aourcea.  would  begin  to  wear 
tbemaelvea  channels  tn  the  new  ground— a process  which, 
while  the  descent  was  considerable,  would  be  rapid  in  its 
operations ; but  which,  when  the  stream,  reaching  a level 
had  lost  much  of  lu  Initial  impetus,  would  decrease 
In  energy ; and,  oo  the  occurrence  of  a hollow,  would 
wholly  cease,  at  least  for  a season.  Such  a hollow  is  the 
Marsh  of  the  Macquarrie  ( furr.  11.1M.),  anda  suoceatlon  ' 
of  such  hollows  seems  to  form  the  marshes  of  the  Lach- 
lan. (Mi/cAcf/,  11.69— 61.)  The  water  losing  Its  flow,  and 
spreading  over  these  hollows,  deposits  in  them  the  fertile 
debris  from  Hs  native  hills,  and  thus  ^ves  birth  to  marsh 
plsnts,  the  decomposition  of  which  tall  frirtber  Improves 
the  suU  ; and.  In  the  season  of  flood,  the  washing  of  this 
debt  is  to  the  tides  of  the  concavity,  by  gradually  forming 
a channel,  gives  to  the  exhausted  stream  new  strength  to  I 
struggle.  Inch  by  loch,  along  iu  course.  That  some  such  ' 
process  has  bem  at  work  ever  since  this  land  was  first  | 
explored,  seems  evident  from  the  ber^  or  outer  banks  of 
the  Murray,  Morrumbldgee,  &c.  { and  Mitchell  could  no  { 
otherwise  account  for  the  remarkable  appearance  of  > 
many  of  the  lakes  which  he  passed,  than  uy  supposing  I 
that  their  hollows  existed  b^ort  the  Hprrs  brgan  to  Aow 
(U.  94.).  “ We  cannot  doubt,'*  says  Humboldt  (/*crs.  | 
Agr„  iv.  ISO.),  "that  In  both  contlneou  (Africa  and 
Australia)  there  are  systems  of  Interior  rivers  which  | 
msy  be  considered  as  not  yet  fully  developed,  and  | 
which  communicate  with  each  other,  either  In  the  j 
times  of  gr^  risings,  or  by  permaomt  bUbrcatioos;"  I 
a sagacious  remark,  made  more  than  iO  years  before 
the  discovery  of  tbe  extensive  connection  ootween  the  ‘ 
channels  of  the  Australian  streams,  hj  which  it  is  so  , 
remarkably  confirmed.  (See,  also,  Carl  Ritter,  Erd‘ 
ksinde.i.3f5.)  But  If  Sturt’s  surmise  be  founded  in  truth,  j 
the  bed  of  the  Darling,  or  Its  continuation,  that  of  the 
Murray,  should  be  tbe  common  drain  of  all  the  land  be- 
tween itself  and  the  older  mountains  towards  the  E.  and 
8. : and  this  it  Is,  or  is  In  progress  of  becoming.  The 
union  is  efliicted  for  all  tbe  known  tireeins  except  the 
Lachlan  and  Macquarrie;  and  of  these  the  former  has 
completed  its  bed  {MitekeU,  II.  76.),  though  it  has  not 
yet  been  able  to  fill  up  the  hollows  which  form  Itsmarshi^ 
In  tbe  wet  season  ; and  tbe  latter,  though  much  impeded 
by  the  extent  and  lowness  of  Its  swamp,  is  struggling  to 
estsbUsh  a permanent  coonecilon  with  the  Castlereagh, 
through  Morrisett’s  Poods  (Sturt,  L 146.),  and  with  the 
Darling  direct,  throu^  Dwk  Creek  (Mitckell,  11.  33.).  ‘ 
Tbe  great  defldeocy  of  springs  and  tributary  streams  is  , 
one  great  cause  of  the  slowoess  of  this  operation  : but  : 
the  deficiency  Itself  Is  only  what  might  reasonably  be  ' 
looked  for  In  a country  of  recent  formatloo,  especially  in  i 
one  where  the  eminences  are  so  few  and  so  little  elevated  I 
as  they  appear  to  bo  In  the  Interior  of  Australia.  Springs  I 
can  be  formed  ooly  by  tbe  accumulation  of  moisture  in  | 
the  cavities  and  gulUet  of  hills;  and  this  accumulation 
must,  in  the  first  Instance,  proceed  with  extreme  tardi- 
ness. When  overcharged,  and  not  till  then,  these  reser-  ' 
Toirs  will  give  forth  tbelr  superfluous  waters ; at  first,  by  i 
a simple  overflow,  and,  when  the  additional  supply  has  ' 
given  to  the  torrent  thus  first  formed  sulBcleDt  ^wer  to  ! 
oeepw  Its  bed,  lu  a continual  stream.  (See  the  very  pro-  , 
fouM  ar^le  Rivtx,  in  the  £iscy.  Brit.,  xviii.  8^91.,  ' 
more  especially  at  p.  70.  et  teq.).  W'ben  this  process  has 
bem  long  in  operation,  these  streams  will  be  numerous.  i 
and  such  U the  case  In  the  terraces  and  older  mountains  | 
of  Australis : where  the  land  Is  comparatively  new,  they 
may  be  expected  to  be  scarce,  and  they  are  scarce  be- 
yond paraUel  in  the  Interior  of  the  same  continent  Even 
when  oecome  permanent,  time  must  be  allowed  for  them 
to  cut  their  path  to  their  final  channel ; and  this  is  a most 
vise  arrangement,  since,  did  such  new-born  currents  find 
their  way  directly  to  an  extensive  bed,  the  source  from 
which  they  are  supplied  would  be  exhausted.  Centuries,  | 
therefore,  most  probably  elapse  between  the  first  appear-  : 
ante  of  the  infant  torrent  and  lu  final  absorption  into 
some  river  system.  In  the  Interval  It  will  pursue  Its 
course  sorely,  however  slowly ; and  with  a speed  and 
direction  varying  according  to  the  obstructions  which  it 
meets  with.  mA  the  amount  of  its  Initial  supply.  Many  of 
these  Incipient  stresms  are  found  tn  the  interior  of  Aus- 
tralia, making  greater  or  less  approaches  to  what  Hum- 


boldt calls  the  *'  development  of  their  system ; " the  be<U 
of  some  of  them,  though  dry  during  tbe  summer  beau,  eis> 
hibiting  unquestionama  signs  of  floods  at  ocher  seasons  } 
while  others  appear  to  permanent  to  tbe  point  to  which 
they  have  already  cut  their  way.  ( Sturt,  1.  iSi. ; MitcheU, 
1.  309.  349—353,  361.,  Ac. ; 11. 33.,  Ac.)  But,  again,  upon 
tbe  surface  of  a new  country,  so  singuarly  devoid  of 
vecHable  decay  (Srwrt,  1 . lOg. ),  productloo  will  necessarUy 
be  limited  to  tnnse  spots  where  tbe  rivers  and  floods  have 
deposited  their  fertilising  slime.  The  barrenness  of  the 
cUstrtcu  remote  from  streams  and  swamps  is.  In  Csct,  tbe 
universal  theme  of  all  traveUeri  (0*Uu,  Sturt,  and 
MiUhelt,  jkutim  ) ; while  yarra  trees  so  cflstlnctly  mark, 
tbe  bed  of  a river,  that  the  course  of  tbe  Utter  may  b« 
kept  in  view  even  at  the  distance  of  the  vIslMe  horuon, 
and  every  flat  subject  to  inundation  is  crowded  with  dense 
shrubs,  rmx-trees,  polygonum,  kangaroo  grass,  rei^, 
and  other  native  vegetation.  (iVffrAcA,  It.  54.  vkI  passim  i 
Sturt,  1.  717.  and  pattimf  Osley,  97 — 103.  and  passim.) 
Here,  then,  arc  abundant  elements  of  a toil,  the  process 
of  forming  which  U expedited  by  the  remarkably  pro- 
longed and  fierce  extremes  of  drought  and  Aooa  to 
which  this  reelan  Is  subjected.  (See  CtiMari.)  The 
vegetation  of  Interior  Australia,  such  as  it  Is,  d^  no< 
live  its  Datura)  term,  or  die  of  natural  decay ; but  when 
a flood  has  given  birth  to  that  race  of  trees  and  shrubs 
which  draw  their  sustenance  from  excessive  moisture, 
a long-continued  drought  destroys  nearly  tbe  whole 
tribe  (STwrl,  1.  145,  Ac.);  while  such  planU  as  delight 
in  a dry  soil  spring  from  the  earth  formed  from  their 
decoro{KMltlon,  to  Iw  in  their  turn  destroyed,  after  10  or 
13  years'  growth,  by  the  constant  exposure  to  too  much 
water  in  a return  of  the  season  of  floods.  ( MitcMelJ.  11.  34. 
148.  813.).  It  It  quite  clear  that  this  alternation  must 
tend  to  fertilise  the  land  much  more  rapidly  than  tf 
either  race  of  pUntt  continued  to  draw  their  nouri^- 
ment  from  the  newly  deposited  and  still  meagre  emth, 
till  they  perished  from  pure  exhaustion,  the  more  espe- 
cially as  deciduous  trees  are  almost  unknown*,  and  con- 
sequently one  great  source  of  supply,  the  scatterings  of 
autumn  in  other  regions,  is  wanting  to  tbe  native  soil  ot 
Austrslia. 

It  appears  probable,  then,  that  both  tbe  land  and  water 
are  here  still  in  a course  of  formation  ; that  the  various 
anomalies,  in  each,  which  fill  tbe  minds  of  Europeans 
with  wonder,  are  ooly  tbe  natural  appearances  of  an  Im- 
perfect, or  rather  of  an  unflulshed  work ; and  that  they 
will  vanish  when  the  causes,  now  in  cmrailon,  shall  have 
produced  tbelr  full  eflbet.  These  opinions  sre  hsxarded, 
bowever,  with  much  dJOldence ; snd  only  because  they 
appear  to  result  from  the  facts  collected  by  actual  ob- 
servers. 

Climate.  — About  a third  part  of  the  Australian  con- 
tinent. tbe  N.  part,  together  with  the  large  Island  of  New 
Guinea,  and  the  other  isles  enumerated  st  tbe  beginning 
of  this  article,  with  the  exception  of  New  Zealand,  lie 
in  tbe  torrid  tone.  The  other  portion  of  the  continent, 
the  islands  immediately  adjacent,  and  New  Zealand,  are 
in  the  S.  temperate  tone.  'Hie  proportion  of  Inter-tvopl- 
cal  to  extra-tropical  land  is,  therefore,  altogether  about 
as  6 to  13  (Malle- Brum's  Tab.  sil.  37U.  375.).  Of  the  ge- 
neral dimate  in  the  former  portion  little  Is  positiveir 
known,  though  It  may  be  too  probably  inferred  that  It 
resembles  generally  those  regions  of  the  N.  hemisphere, 
similarly  situated,  where  runnlns  water  is  scarce  ; mat  is, 
that  a conskleraltie  portion  of  It  is  burned  up  with 
Intense  heat.  On  the  N.  coast  a wind  from  tbe  S.  raises 
the  temperature  with  extreme  suddenness  ( King,  1.  898.  >, 
and  a N.  wind  produces  tbe  ssme  eflbet  in  tbe  Interior 
( Af/tcAci/,1. 315.;  P.  Cummimgkam,i.  174.;  HVisric<orf4.49.): 
arguing,  In  tiotb  cases,  a passage  over  a highly  heated 
soil.  Tropical  Australia  is  in  the  range  of  tbe  lodi.m 
monsoons,  of  which  tbe  N.W.  sets  in  usually  about  the 
beginning  of  November,  and  that  from  tbe  S.E.  in  tbe 
early  part  of  April.  There  U.  bowever,  mitch  Irre- 
gularity in  their  recurrence,  the  variation  soroetiinea 
amounting  to  more  than  a month.  ( CampbelTs  Geof. 
Josrns.,  iv.  148.)  In  these  regions  the  seasons  can 
scarcely  be  dlvidixl  Into  dry  and  rainy ; for  though  tbe 
N,W.  (nr  summer)  monsoon  be  attended  with  very 
heavy  falls,  yet  they  seldom  continue  above  3 or  3 hours 
at  a time,  so  that  they  rare^,  If  ever,  put  a compile 
stop  to  out-door  labour.  From  June  to  September, 
no  min  falls,  though  these  are  unquestionwly  the 
healthiest  months  of  the  year.  A great  quantity  of 
moisture  roust,  however,  at  all  times  bo  suspended  in 
the  atmosphere,  though  imperceptible  to  the  senses, 
during  the  prevalence  of  the  dry  or  8.B.  monsoon  t 
for  iron  srticles  are  kept  from  rusting  only  by  incessant 
rare;  and  the  exposed  surface  of  tbe  ro^.  along  the 
Intertrobical  coasu,  are  so  generally  coloured  by  the 
oxide  of  iron,  that  the  terra  red  might  without  Impro- 
priety be  adopted  as  descriptive  of  the  N.N.B.  and  N.W . 
shorts.  (C<rm/>6c//'sG.  J..  iv.  149.;  A'tiv.  I- 396.)  The 
average  temperature  at  Melville  Island,  on  tbe  N.  coast, 
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from  April.  18S7,  to  MArch.  Idtt,  was  83^  fah.-,  the 
wloter  Avenge  dO** ; that  of  tho  lummer  86* ; end  the 
extreme  Avereges  76*  (for  Jitlf).  And  87®  (for  Dec.)- 
It  mAy  Also  be  obeerved.  that  the  coolest  pArt  of  the  dny 
Appears  to  be  6 a.m.,  the  temperature  of  ttiat  hour  being 
from  1«*  to  7®  lower  than  that  of  midnight.  ( CanipbfU' t 
O.  J.t  163.)  With  regard  Ui  Extra>tropiCAl  Australia,  it 
Is  A pretty  common  oblwnratloD.  that  the  climate  of  K.  S. 
Walee  assimilsi^  very  closely  to  that  of  S.  Italy  j but 
shU  must  be  taken  with  some  ItmitaUons : first,  the 
Atmosphere  is  very  considerably  drier ; secondly,  the 
extremes  of  temperature  arc  greater ; thirdly,  the  aver- 
age heat  Is  rather  loss  ; nud  fourthly,  the  temperature 
appears  to  decrease  more  rapidly  by  elevation.  The 
following  is  a statement  of  the  extremes  of  temperature, 
and  quantity  of  rain  at  Sidney  in  1821-3,  Paramatta  In 
18'i3>3,  Perth  (Swan  River)  in  1831,  and  K.  Georgo'i 
Sound  In  1831-t. 
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7*be  mean  temperature  of  the  year  is,  from  observations 
at  Sidney,  rather  ^ove  66^ ; from  those  at  Paramatta, 
rather  atmve  ^ ; fr^  those  at  Perth,  rather  below  67 4*^ ; 
from  those  at  iC  George's  Sound,  rather  below  G(ii°. 
{Brisbane  and  Oomibtnrrne,  In  Fiiiit,  SH.'S — 397.  ( Jnnn, 
131.  184.)  In  these  districts,  though  fh>st  be  not  un- 
known. It  occurs  very  rarely,  and  snow  never  Ilea  upon 
the  ground ; but  on  the  mountain  terraces  a mean  tem- 
Mrature  is  met  with  about  equal  to  that  of  England, 
though  Its  extremes  are  much  greater.  Cuouingham 
{Field,  133.)  found  bis  thermometer  <var}-lng  from  66^ 
to  83'->  B.  of  the  Blue  Mountains)  sink  suduenlv  to  tUP  on 
reaching  Bathurst,  an  elevation  of  ld)70  ft.  This  was  In 
April  (corresponding  to  October  in  P.uropc},  and  warm 
winter  clothing  was  necessary  for  the  piu-ty  who  were 

f roceeding  to  investigate  the  country  towards  Liverpool 
*lalns.  lleavy  snows  are  common  In  these  high  lands  ; | 
and  though  they  do  not  lie  in  the  valleys,  the  upper  flats 
and  downs  remain  covered  for  many  days.  ( Wenivortk, 
63.;  F.Ctmnimf(kam,  \.  184.)  The  low  interior  is  hot, 
whether  dry  or  flooded.  {OiUy,  Sturt,  sod  Mitchell, 
passim.)  Tne  vartalinns  of  the  sea«ias  in  Extra-tropical 
Australia  occur,  of  course.  In  a reverse  order  to  that  ob- 
served N.  of  the  equator ; but  it  is  to  be  noticed,  that 
their  regular  succession  is  much  more  dlst<octly  marked 
on  the  high  than  on  the  low  lands.  In  the  Utter,  indeed, 
some  of  the  peculiarities  of  a tro])ical  climate  are  ot>* 
served  as  high  as 36°  or  86°  of  lat.  j among  others,  some- 
thing very  much  resembling  periodical  winds,  and  the 
division  of  the  year  into  a dry  and  rainy  season.  The 
prevailing  winds,  in  summer,  arc  from  S.  K.  to  S.  E. ; iu 
winter,  from  N.W.  to  8.W.  {0*^,  148.)  The  slmweri, 
tcAcnenv/a// (tee post),  are  generulycvnfiocU  to  certale 
tnontbs,  out  differing  on  the  different  sides  of  the  moun 
tains  : it  bring  a remarkable  but  well-autbcntlcatcd  fact, 
that  floods  on  the  coast  occtir  simultaneously  with  dry 
weather  in  the  interior,  and  conversely.  Winter  Is  from 
March  to  August ; May  Is  the  rainy  season  on  tiic  coaiit ; 
In  the  Interior  the  rains  fall  during  the  summer,  or  be- 
tween September  and  February.  {VeUy,  146.  ; F.  Chjs- 
nnuham,  1.  188. ; Wentworth.  50.) 

Blit  a more  important  dliUion  of  the  Australian  cli- 
mate into  wet  ana  d^,  is  marked  by  periods  or  cvetes  of 
10  or  13  years  each.  Once  In  such  cycles,  a year  or  unmi- 
tigated drought  prevails,  during  which  no  rain  falls,  and 
tM  effects  of  which  are  equally  intense  on  the  coast  and 
in  the  interior.  Close  upon  this  visitation  follows  s year 
of  flood  t but  the  rains,  which  sre  at  first  continuous  and 
as  general  at  the  prectNling  drought,  decrease  with  every 
succeeding  year,  till  they  s^n  wholly  fall  for  a time. 
It  follows,  therefore,  that  tnc  3 or  3 years  following  the 
great  rains  may  be  denominated  the  wet  period,  and  that 
an  equal  space  of  lime  preceding  the  great  droughts  may 
be  regardril  as  the  long  dry  season  of  Australia.  It  is 
only  Id  the  intermediate  years  that  the  regular  recur- 
rence of  seasons,  nutlrcd  above,  is  observable  {Oslep, 
vll.  ; Sturt,  I.  Ilv.  I ) In  reference  to  the  reverse  order 
of  the  seasons  in  Europe  and  Australia,  It  Is  worthy  of 
remark,  that  a cold  winter  In  the  one  appears  to  be  co- 
incident with  a hot  summer  in  the  other : and  conversely. 
{F.  Cunminnham,  I.  318.)  E*or  the  rest,  dews  are  very 
abundant,  and,  furtunatcly,  fall  the  heaviest  during  the 
summer  beats  and  the  long-contlniiod  droughts,  flail- 
storms  are  very  fn-quent,  as  are  also  thunder  and  light- 
ning ; the  latter  flashing  fr(H|Ui-ntly  for  a surn-sslon  of 
days,  wholly  uoaccompanli-d  by  the  former  or  by  a single 
drop  of  rain.  Karthquakes  are  oct'asionally  felt  on  tne 
N.  coast.  {F.  CwnncftfAum,  I.  Kt.  * Cnmpbeirt  G.J.,\r. 
15|.)  The  climate  of  Extra. tropical  Australia  is  pecu- 


liarly favourable  to  the  human  constitution,  probaldy 
from  the  deflcieticy  of  vegetable  decomposition,  more 
thair  ortcr  before  alluded  to.  Endemic  diseases  arc  al- 
most unknown  ; even  small-pox,  measles,  and  hooping- 
cough  are  strangers;  but  tho  hot  N.  wind  pnxiiicrs 
ophthalmia ; and  the  teres,  or  round  worm.  Is  the  common 
pMt  of  childhood  Dyseotery  is  the  most  prevalent 
disease;  but  oue  proof,  and  tnat  a strong  one,  of  the 
healthy  nature  of  the  atmosphere,  is  the  facility  with 
which  all  disorders,  even  the  worst  rases  of  venereal 
atfrctlon,  yield  to  the  simplest  remedies.  Deaths  from 
disease  are  exceedingly  rare.  The  K.  coast  is  un. 
healthy,  but  certainly  less  so  than  most  other  tropical 
countnes.  Typhus  and  acute  fevers  are  there  preva- 
lent in  the  wet  monsoons ; and  during  the  period  of 
variable  winds,  pectolapla  fmoon  blindness)  appears  to 
supersede  ophthalmia;  and  scurvy  seems  to  be  an  en- 
demic. exhibiting  itself  with  peculiar  virulence  where  the 
troplcri  beat  is  exercised  upon  a damp  soil.  Even  here, 
however,  sickness  puts  on  a geaerallv  mild  form  ; the 
number  of  deaths,  from  disease,  in  Melville  Islaod  was 
only  1 in  9 for  4 years,  or  1 in  36  per  annum.  {P.  C'mm- 
■sn^fAdfii,  i.  171— 1(3.;  CampbelTsO.  149—161.  Hifi.; 

Wenitrorth,  66.  ; Irwin,  4.  134.) 

Mineratogy.  — This,  at  present.  Is  a very  meagre  topic  : 
iron  is  the  only  metal  of  wnich  unequivocal  evidences  are 
found  ; and  it  appears  to  be  spread  in  great  profusion 
over  all  the  continent  and  its  ad]a<*enl  islands.  The  im- 
mense extent  of  iron  oxide  on  the  N.  coast  ( King,  1.  3(81. ) 
has  beet!  already  alluded  to,  and  several  of  the  mountains 
violently  sifll.-rt  the  mimetic  needle.  {Otley.V^  ; Sturt, 

1.  1 16.)  It  is  even  said  that  the  corapasH*s  of  vesseU  ap- 
proaching the  shore  feel  a similar  Influence  (/'rWarre  u/ 
Auitroiia,  120.),  but  such  itatcmriUs  shnnldbe  received 
with  much  caution.  Copper  and  lead  (the  latter  mixed 
occaaionally  with  silver  and  ar»enlc)  arc  said  to  have  been 
traced  both  in  the  Blue  Mountains  and  the  Darling 
range ; hut  no  attempt  has  yet  hem  rnaiie  to  turn  such 
discovery  to  account ; and  this,  also,  is  the  rase  with  (lie 
abundant  supply  of  Australian  iron.  Crider  these  cir- 
cumstanees.  It  would  be  rash  to  conclude  that  the  moun- 
tainous strata  in  this  regtonare  k.>/  metalliferous  ; though 
the  only  ore  that  forces  itself  on  the  attention  be  iron.  It 
may,  however,  be  presumed  from  the  corntwratlvely  small 
amount  of  old  formations  in  the  mountains,  that  they  are 
destitute  of  the  precious  metals  *.  and  of  gems,  only  rin-k 
cnttals.  garnets,  and  agates  have  yet  been  met  with. 
(^Fiet.  Aust.  120—124.)  But  the  most  useful  of  all  the 
fossils  exists  here  in  profuse  abundance.  Immense  coal- 
fields extend  beneatli  the  barren  sandstone,  and  what 
enhances  their  value,  they  occur  in  strata  much  more  ho- 
riioDtal  than  in  the  Old  World,  and  rarely  more  than  18 
fathoms  below  the  surfare.  'IRe  Blue  klnuntoJn  and 
Darling  ranges  are  equally  rich  in  this  treasure,  and 
there  Is  reason  to  believe  that  it  exists  also  In  the  only 
half-explored  regions  of  the  N.and  8.  {FUton,  Kiot's 
^pen.  684.  Ac.  t Mitchell,  1. 14.  Ac.  t Berry,  in  Field.  233. ; 
Piet.  Aust.  187.) 

II.  Botakt.— . It  Is  well  known  that  Botany  Bay  received 
its  name  from  the  abundant  vegetation  which  ('apt. 
Cook  aisd  Sir  J.  Banks  found  flourishing  on  its  coasts.  It 
Is  scarcely  lots  well  known  that  the  first  attempt  at  colo- 
nisation was  made  at  that  bay,  and  almost  immediately 
abandoned  by  Governor  Phillip,  under  tho  conviction 
that  lu  soil  was  unprofitable  and  barren.  {Uatekeswurth, 

111.  604.;  Phillip,  .61.)  Such  oppiaite  conclusions,  by 
able  men,  seem  at  first  sight  rather  startling ; but.  on  fur- 
ther examination,  they  arc  fouml  to  grow  naturally  out  of 
the  character  of  the  Australian  liotany,  which  Is  as  pecu- 
liar as  most  of  the  things  in  this  region  of  peculiarities. 
“Picturesque  and  pleasing’*  Govr.  Phillip  allows  the 
pLxee  to  t>e  ; hut  justly  odds  (p.  62.)  that  “ something  more 
essential  than  b«*auty  of  apfwarance  must  lie  sought  in  a 

Eloce  where  the  permanent  residence  of  multitudes  was  to 
e established." 

The  first  great  «ilvlslon  of  plants  is  into  two  great 
elasscs  : the  f 'ryptogamoiis,  which  hare  no  blossoms  nor 
visible  means  of  fructification ; such  are  mosses,  ferns, 
fungi.  Ac.  : and  the  Phanerngamous,  which  arc  rt'jiro- 
ducra  by  visible  organs.  This  class  Includes,  of  course, 
all  the  higher  orders  of  vegetal'les,  but  is  subdivided  Into 
Monocotyledonous  plants,  such  as  have  hut  one  seed  lcd>e ; 
and  Dlcotyledonnus  plants,  which  are  possessed  of  two  or 
more  : the  former  comprises  the  grasses,  ryperacete.  Ac. ; 
the  latter,  those  productions  of  the  earth,  the  organisation 
of  which  is  most  complicated,  as  the  trees,  superior  shrubs. 
Ac.  The  following  table  exhibits  an  outline  of  the 
arrangement  of  these  primary  orders  in  Australia.  It  is 
offrrKl  merely  os  an  approximation,  for  knowledge  on 
this  subject  Is  yet  but  Kooty  ; but  it  has  been  constructed 
with  much  care  from  Brown’s  " BoUny  of  Terrs  Austra- 
lis." (Appendis  to  Flinders,  533-«I3.):  the  bounical 
papers  of  A.  Clknimoham  {Appendix  to  King,  497—665. ; 

• tiold  I*  fooitd  m Timor,  o*il«  thre*  d»r»’  tall  from  the  S.  mm  o( 
AastralU  Aiag.  i.  1X4.)  i liut  ths  much  freiivT  vIvtuUmi  at  th«  Tk- 
iDorwui  .yiainisitu  tmpUM  * UtOWant  ewuMsUion  from  iku  i|wsi  ii4 
io  AiulTsUs.  inMcrr,  IL264-;  glog.  I.  ^1.) 

u 
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FiH^tUtmoirt,  S^S— F-  CtTMNtMf:HtM(l.lH6— 906).; 
OxLiY,  t Stukt,  pa$$im ; Mitchill  <1.  xx.  et 

poisim.) 


Orders. 

Wliate  »■_  No.  of  Spec. 

known  , i and  other 

SpK-ice.  1 1 Rrgufx. 

No.  ot 
Rpev.po. 
calUr  to 
.AoM. 

CryptogamoM 
M onor  oi  1 1 rdooowt 
Dtroaylcdnooaa  • • 

6,0n0  1 7(10  1 SIO 

6,‘AW  1 1,144  4<i 

sum  1 to 

4!M> 

1.104 

3.H4C 

Total  • ' 4in00  5.TIU  i 1*0 

.4.440 

of  pasturage,  for  which  it  muit  be  owned  that  the  extnw 
•ive  pialni  on  the  terrace*  afford  much  thoui^ 

the  ki«p  of  a *hcep  upon  the  natire  graite*  require*  threw 
time*  the  extent  of  ground  that  lo  a moderately  fertile 
dUtiict  in  England  «*ould  fatten  an  ox  in  *umnier.  ai»d 
keep  two  iheep  lu  winter.  {P-  Ctamingham,  1.  V68.) 

111.  ZooLO<}T.»  Animal  exUtence  in  Au«trallaa*autnaa 
a form  more  anomalou*  and  peculiar  than  even  that  whlcli 
mark*  its  botany.  The  following  table*  hare  hern  cou* 
•tructed  with  eeery  potsibie  care  from  the  “ Riene  Ani~ 
moT'  of  Cuvier,  with  the  addition*  of  GriAtb,  uray.&c.. 
the  Zoology  of  Shaw,  the  Transaction*  of  the  Llnnwan 
Society,  and  the  work*  of  the  variou*  trarelier*  in  Aua- 
tralia. 

Clam  Mammalia.* 


Order*. 

W'hote  No. 
of  knovn 

Whole  N'o. 
of  Aattra. 
Biieclto. 

No.  of  8|i«. 
cten.  to  A. 
and  other 
Heglen*. 

No.  at  Sf>«. 
pertiUar  to 

Atotralla. 

i luadrumana 

155 

0 

3 

0 

( betr'»j>t»f»  . 

I.V, 

t 

1 

1 

*7 

0 

0 

CsmiTota 

ITT 

h ? 

5 

3? 

MariupialU  • 

5V 

33 

0 

S3 

K'drnlla  • 

im 

fi 

W 

5 

Kd>-niata  • 

XI 

4 

0 

4 

t'w.-hydmnatB 

14 

0 

0 

0 

(rtacea 

17 

5 

5 

0 

Total  . 

prsi 

5* 

lY 

4S 

Aval.  (Bian*.) 


H-hol*  No. 
know 
S|WCiM. 


Ftwlrairm  . 

TmuiriMtfc*  > 
Ktndaci)lM  • 
Sr«n*«m 
liallins 
liralUr  > 
ralttUpcda*  > 

Tcnl  . 


[WhfAt  No. 
ct  know 
Aootrallan 


4tO 

913 

lift 

4*1 

34.S 

.“WS 

WJ 
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flo  profound  were  the  early  Inrettigatlon*  of  Broarn  in 
this  newly  .opened  region  of  *trango  vegetation,  that  hi* 
name  was  given  to  it  a*  a distinct  botanical  kingdom. 

{LindUy,  6ri.)  In  hi*  day  the  known  plants  of  all  the 
world  auiouiitcd  to  33,000  specie*,  those  of  Australia  to 
4,200.  ( FltHdcra'  Appfn.  .^3>•.)  The  labours  of  succeeding 
botanist*  have  dune  little  more  than  enlarge  the  list, 
without  at  all  affi'cting  the  arrangement,  and  only  in  a very 
tHflIng  degree  altering  the  various  proportions.  The  Hrst 
fact  which  strikes  the  observer  in  the  foregoing  table  Is  the 
very  great  number  of  peculiar  Australian  specie*,  amount. 

Ing  to  nearly  (th  part  of  those  at  present  known.  This  is  a 
proportion  much  greater  than  could  be  looked  for  from 
the  relative  magnitude  of  the  region,  and  which,  were  the 
iudiriduals  of  each  specie*  in  any  thing  like  a similar 
ratio,  or  were  the  spates  themselves  of  a kind  highly 
useful  to  man,  would  render  Australia  a paradise.  Un- 
fortunately. neither  is  the  cate.  Femi,  nettles,  flowera, 
and  even  grasses,  having  the  form,  bulk,  and  habit*  of ; 
trees,  are  some  of  thediftlneuishing  feature*  in.  Australian  : 
vegetation ; for  the  rest,  the  timber  1*  generally  of  the 
hard  wood  kind,  consisting  of  all  the  varieties  of  Euca-  | 
lyptiis  and  Uasuaiina,  wtm  some  varieties  of  the  rose-  ; 
wood,  sandal'wood.  cedar.  Ac.  Most  of  the  eucalypti  arc  I 
called  gum  trees,  though  the  exudations  of  many  of  them  ' 
are  properly  resin*,  being  iofioliible  in  water ; while  others  ' 
yield  a manna  as  fine  and  as  pure  as  any  of  Arabia. 

Another  specie*  yields  the  purest  gum  Arabic.  There  is 
a tree  here  call^  the  tea  tree,  the  leaves  of  which  are 
used  by  the  colonists  Instead  of  those  of  the  Chinese 
plant  \ and  there  are  also  some  medicinal  trees,  as  the 
sassafras  and  the  rnstor  oil  tree.  Palm*  are  limited  tn 
the  K.  and  R.  •hore*.  on  the  former  of  which  the  tro- 
pical mangrove  grow*  in  all  its  luxuriance ; and,  in  fact, 
the  peculiar  aspect  of  Australian  vegetation  disappears  in 
this  part  of  the  continent,  being  superseded  by  one  assi* 
milating  more  to  that  of  India.  It  is  in  Tropical  Australia 
that  the  greater  number  of  those  plants  are  found  which 
are  common  alike  to  this  and  other  continent*.  {Brotrn, 

Flind.  Ap.  3W>.  ; A.  CunuinMkam,  Kiny't  Ap.  532.).  It 
has  been  before  otMerved,  that,  with  one  exception,  the 
Australian  tree*  aro  evergreen*:  many  of  them  are  re- 
markable also  for  the  inverted  pncltlon  of  their  leaf ; the 
margin,  and  not  either  surface.  t>eingdlrcctc<l  towards  the 
stem.  An  Australian  grave  h,is.  consequently,  a peculiar 
and  gloomy  appearance ; nor  is  the  tim^r  that  it  yields  of 
the  highest  utility  to  the  architect,  being  liable  to  rot  at  the 
heart,  and  so  contractile  that  it  has  been  known  to  shrink 
upward*  of  two  inches  within  a week.  {P.  Cwitist'itgAtfHi. 
i.  192. ) It  remains  to  be  observed  that  the  trees  In  Australia 
are  rarely  so  numerous  as  to  impede  horse  travelilng ; and 
as  a remarkable  fact,  that  they  appear  to  be  most  abundant 
on  inferior  soils.  {Gov.  Rep.  Oilrv,  308.)  Flowering 
plants  of  very  great  beauty  are  found  ; but  the  lily,  tulip, 
mod  honeysuckle  exist  in  the  form  of  standard  trees  of 
great  site.  There  are  also  odoriferous  plants,  which 
scent  the  atmosphere  to  a great  distance  \ and  prickly 
shrubs,  which  grow  upon  sanar  tuils,  and  bind  them  down, 
thus  preventlogthat  drift  which  Is  thebanvof  the  Arabian 
and  African  deserts.  ( Afi’/c*ri2,l.  222..1L  106.  Ac.)  Gnuses 
are  abundant  and  nutritious,  but  they  grow  in  detached 
clumps,  to  that  a heavy  continuous  sward,  resembling  an 
English  meadow,  is  unknown.  Flax,  tobacco,  a sp<^ies 
of  cotton,  tares,  indigo,  chicory,  trefoil,  and  burnet 
(the  last  a capital  substitute  fur  tea),  are  among  the 
natural  productions,  but  there  is  an  unparalleled  defi- 
ciency of  friilti  and  of  vegetables  fit  fur  human  food.  The 
ecretUia  are  totally  absent;  and  the  best  substitute  for 
them  appears  to  6e  a specie*  uf  reed,  which,  however, 

Hilchell  found  to  make  a very  light  cake.  The  only 
native  fruits  are  raspberries,  currants  (more  like  cranber- 
ries), one  or  two  tasteleas  fruits,  and  a specirt  of  nut. 

The  useftil  productions  of  other  luds  are  now.  however, 

•xtensively  accUmatixed,  and  com  crops  and  orchard*  ore 
found  in  every  fertile  spot  in  the  settlra  districts.  Every 
species  of  com.  Including  maize,  is  cuUlrnted  with  suc- 
cess ; while  of  foreign  fruits,  the  orange,  lemon,  citron, 
nectarine,  apricot,  peach,  plum,  cherry,  fig,  mulberry, 
qtiincc,  banana,  guava,  pine  apple,  grape,  and  many  others, 
have  long  been  a source  of  profit  to  the  smaller  settler*. 

The  capabiUtle*  of  the  soil  are  thus  attested ; nor  can 

"’I!.'  'Ti  * ."T!  '"Pi?*"  , ■■  ,1..™  F.,-  ...  . ...I,  ..  I7«.,  <1..  M-  u.. 

Emductlont  would  thrive  In  the  lower  laliiudes of  the  N.  j | »c*r,  {kd. 

ut  at  present  the  prejud'ce  of  the  colonists  is  In  favour  | vmr4»'$Nai.  HM.  iu.  Imi.  


In  these  tables,  Cuvier’s  great  orders  of  Camassier* 
and  Paaserei,  are  divided  into  their  several  families  : the 
former  into  Uheiioptera,  ln*ectlvora.  Carnivora,  and  Mar- 
siiplalia;  the  latter  Into  Dentirostres,  Fisslrostres,  Co- 
nirostres,  and  Tenuirostres.  For  the  following  table 
the  materials  are  bv  no  means  so  abundant ; and  it  has 
been  found  advisable  to  mark  the  number  of  gntera 
only,  not  that  of  species.  (.See  Asia.)  For  fish  and 
insects  H would  have  been  Impossible  to  construct  a 
table  In  the  least  satisfactory. 

RarriLU. 


Ordm. 

Vlltole  No. 
uf  known 
licncra. 

MlKde  No. 
A-  Genera. 

No.  of  Gen. 
root,  to  A. 
and  other 
Region*. 

GO 

3? 

1 ? 

117 

1* 

1 

(>V>lldl*M  • 

P3 

a 

Batrachiaia 

35 

0? 

0? 

Total  . - 

305  ! 

t3 

1 

Ktt.  «r 
pvrullar  to] 
AtotrslU.  I 


11 


1 


* Ptoftwar  Von  Rlttrr  hsa  lsi«4j  (1*35),  gl**a  ta  tbe  BrttMh  i<Bk- 
Uc  a ubiv.  fhnn  «htc  b the  atiove  illflVn  men  than  eswM  b*  wl4n»-d ; 
bat,  after  the  moM  |>at>«nl  Inreutgation.  H ban  been  frond  lmgow4hlv 
to  ctfret  an  agitement.  A*  M.  Von  Kttur  does  M(  (tan  bk  awUwvi- 
Uto,  h«  mayi  naaibt*  have  sccos  to  arrang«m«ftU  (M8.  «v  oChev),  ia> 
•ccvtolblv  tn  Inland  s or  U ma;  b«  Uw  cuMorn  vt  the  (ianaaa  ns- 
turaJisu  to  ronddvf  M dlMinct  ipacka,  animal*  wMck  C«vl«v  aad 
othm  rvgaid  oal;  a*  rartatla*. 

The  fMlowing  Is  RbtfvN  Table,  as  glvm  hs  Ik*  ftnn 
ryik^dto.tiuitd. 


Qusdnimaoa  • 
riieiroptara  > 
Carnivora 
Msrvnplalla  • 
Halentia  • • 

Kdcntata  • 
Pachtdermsla 
RumlnanUa  • 
Cetaocw  - 

Total  - - 


Whole  No, 
of  knovn 
bficrwa. 


H-VJ.  No.  'n»  rf  Up..  'oSom.'T^ 
of  Anttra.  fiecalUr  to  ^ ^thn 
hyecin.  \ Aiutralla.  j Coymrl». 


It  K not  mpant  t«  qocMlnn  the  general  amurary  of  ihw  tobl*.  when 
it  wTvtnarked  that  unquewianabte  error  has  <vrpl  Into  It.  llto 
Cbelfn^era  of  AnrtraUa  are  martnl  m wholly  pera^ar,  whereaa  ttw 
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F>om  these  mulU  It  appears,  Brit,  that  the  nadvc 
animals  of  Australia  are  few  in  number  ; and.  secondly, 
that  ih^  are  very  peculiar  in  kind.  Of  all  the  known 
Mammalia  in  the  world,  but  68  species,  little  more  than 
1*17111  part  of  the  whole,  belong  originally  to  this  region. 
Of  these  M species,  46  were  never  heud  of  till  they 
were  first  met  on  this  soil ; and  of  tho  I‘i  species  common 
to  Australia  ard  other  regions,  ft  arc  whales,  and  4 (out 
of  the  ft  Carnivora)  seals  { so  that,  in  truth,  of  the  Icr* 
retiriat  Mammalia,  only  3 species  are  common  ; of 
which  1 Is  the  large  and  strong*winged  bat  of  Mada* 
gascar,  another  (the  single  and  questionable  common 
r^ent)  is  regarded  by  Mr.  Ogllby  as  connected  gene* 
rlcally  only  with  the  Jerboas  or  America  and  Asia 
Z.mn«ais Traiw.  xviii.  and  the  third  is  tho 

og,  of  which  it  Is  a most  remarkable  (act,  that  be  la 
never  found  out  of  the  soclefy  qf  roan,  and  very  rarely 
M>sent  from  any  spot  which  man  inhabits  S The  autho- 
rity just  quotea  (p.ISl.)  believes.  Indeed,  that  he  Is  not 
an  aboriginal  inhabitant  of  this  continent,  but  that  he 
caniqtoit  with  the  first  primitive  settlers,  in  tho  same 
state  of  savage  domestication  in  which  he  now  exists. 
He  was  unknown  in  Tasmania  (Van  Diemen's'  Land) 
before  the  settlement  of  the  British  colonists  there 
(p.  132.).  The  other  3 Camlrora  (probably  only  2) 
luarked  in  the  table  as  peculiar  to  Australia,  are  seals 
iUrMtk't  Synoptif  qf  Car.  IM).  183.)  ; so  that  the  whole 
of  this  important  order,  together  with  the  numerous 
tribes  of  tne  Quadrumana,  Fachydennata,  and  Humi* 
iiantia,  are  absolutely  without  any  known  land*repre* 
aentaUves  in  this  extensive  portion  of  the  globe.  ( OgUby, 
Lin.  Trams,  xvlli.  ISl.)  Of  the  Kdenuta,  4 species  are 
marked  in  the  table,  after  the  arrangement  of  Cuvier 
(lil.  363— 36.ft.};  but  Urat  arrangement  was  made  in  the 
utter  despair  fA  forming  a better,  and  not  because  It  had 
any  systematic  arralogy  to  recommerxl  It.  Toothlew,  or 
all  but  toothless,  the  creatures  unquestionably  are ; but 
classing  them  in  this  order  rrducqs  the  imturalist  to  the 
dilemma  of  admitting  that  there  are  Mammalia  which 
do  not  possess  the  distiiicllve  mark  of  the  class.  The 
Echidni  and  OrnitborbyDchl  are  dttiitmU  and  do 

not  tnckte  thfir  young.  The  former  genus  consists  of 
3 species  of  porcupines,  one  entirely  covered  with  thick 
spines,  the  other  clotht^  with  hair  in  which  the  spines 
are  half  hidden.  The  Omithorhynchi  consist  also  of  3 
species  — O.  paradosus  and  O.  Justus.  Possessing  the 
body  and  habits  of  a mole,  tltu  feet  and  bill  of  a duck, 
atxl  the  irttemal  formation  of  a reptile,  these  creatures 
lead  a burrowing  life  amid  the  mud  of  rivers  and  swamps. 
They  are  extremely  shy,  and  hence  their  mode  of  repro- 
duction is  yet  unknown.  Khouid  they  be  oviparous,  It 
would  be  perhaps  more  consistent  to  class  tiiem  with 
the  Keptilia  than  with  the  Mammalia;  but.  at  present, 
their  hot  blood  seems  to  forbid  such  an  orrangement. 
TLcOmIthorhynchus  has  3 cheek-teeth  in  each  jaw  ; but 
they  are  withou:  roots,  and  arc  merely  fibrous.  ( Cweicr, 
ill.  3C4.) 

Of  the  Rodentia,  2 species  belong  to  the  sub-genus 
liydrotm-B,  and  consist  of  creatures  that  seem  to  unite 
some  of  Jhe  peculiarities  of  the  dormouse,  rat,  .ind 
beaver.  (Cue.  lii.  73.)  Accoriliug  to  Griltith  i^nop. 
Car.  332. ),  they  are  the  onJy  true  Ilydruuijs.  arc  pccuilv 
to  Australia,  and  almost  to  Van  Diemen’s  Land.  A new 
genus  of  Ki^c-ntla  was  made  known  by  Mitehcirs  expe- 
dition in  I ( i.  30.V ),  which  is  callcff  by  OgUby  (7.m. 
Trowj.  xxlil,  124.)  ('oNiLt'avs,  to  mark  Its  general  re- 
semblance to  a rabbit.  It  is,  however,  a rat;  and  the 
species  found  by  Mitchell  (the  only  one  at  pn‘tcr,t 
known)  Is  remarxabie  fur  the  furtniiiable  defem-u  which 
it  builds  for  itself  against  the  dingo  (native  dog),  and 
birds  of  prey.  From  this  habit  it  has  been  named 
Conilurus  coQStnictor.  1’wo  species  of  mice  (Ixith  pe- 
culiar). and  the  Uipus  Mltcholir(lhe  Australian  ierbon), 
discovered  by  Mitchell  in  I83G  (II.  143.),  complete  the 
list  of  Australian  Rodentia,  unless  a small  anirr.al, 
omitted  in  the  table,  from  the  um-ertainty  of  its  classi- 
fication, belong  to  that  order.  Mitchell  unrors  it  Myr- 
fnfcobius  rtjus,  but  with  considerable  douM,  and  says 
that  it  was  generally  called  the  " red  shrew  mouse  ” 
by  his  party.  (1.  17.)  Should  it  prove  to  belong  to  the 
genus  Sorex,  it  is  the  first  instance,  in  Australia,  of  the 
order  Insectivora.  With  these  few  exceptions,  tho  whole 
of  the  Australian  Mammalia  consist  of  the  very  peculiar 
order  Marsuplalla.  of  which  order  more  than  4-7tbs  arc 
absolutely  limited  to  this  continent  and  its  adjacent 
islands.  The  leading  peculiarity  in  animals  of  this 
order,  is  the  birth  of  the  young  in  an  immature  state ; iu 
such  a state.  In  fact,  as  Is  scarcely  comparable  to  the 
ordinary  development  at  which  other  foeti  arrive  within 
a few  uyt  after  ^'onrrpUoo.  From  the  time  of  this 
premature  birth,  without  limbs  or  other  external  organs, 
Uie  little  aninnU  remains  attached  to  the  teat  of  Us 
mother  (which  enUrgrs,  so  as  cqmplctoly  to  till  tlic 
mouth),  and  enclosed  in  a natural  pouch  funned  by  the 
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skin  of  the  abdomen.  It  Is  thU  pouch  which  Is  the  dis- 
tinctive mark  of  the  order  ; and  its  use  induced  Linnseus 
to  arrange  such  species  of  these  animals  as  he  knewr, 
under  his  genus  Didetpkis,  a word  implying  double 
matrix.  At  the  period  of  full  development,  the  young 
fiUI  from  the  teat,  and  this  may  be  rcgardL-d  as  the  reu 
moment  of  birth  ; but  for  a long  lime  alter  the  dam  con- 
tinues to  carr>'  her  ufftpring  in  the  same  receptacle  ; and 
the  latter,  even  after  they  can  walk,  constamly  return 
thither  on  the  approach  of  any  danger.  This  remark- 
able conformation  Is  observed  in  every  marsupial  ani- 
mal, and  the  arrangement  of  bones  ana  must  lcw,  neces- 
sary to  It,  is  found  in  the  males  as  well  as  the  females. 
In  other  respects,  however,  the  several  genera  of  (ho 
order  differ  so  essentially,  that  the  whme  might  be 
regarded  as  forming  a distinct  Class  of  Vertebraia.  and 
divisible,  like  the  other  Mammalia,  into  various  orders. 
(Csfc.  ii.  61—63.)  The  kangaroo,  the  largest  animal 
of  this  order  and  of  Australian  Mammalia,  has  been 
known  since  Cook's  first  voyage.  {Hatrkestrortk.W.  676.) 
It  is  as  large,  in  some  of  the  species  (ot  which  Griffith 
enumerates  10).  as  a good-sixed  calf,  is  very  large  in  Us 
hinder  quarters,  and  disproportionately  small  forwards. 
Its  fore-legs  are  very  snort,  and  quite  'iseleu  to  the 
animal's  motion,  which  is  effected  by  a succession  of 
wrings,  assisted  materUlly  by  its  lone  and  powerful  tail. 
The  attitude  Is  erect,  except  when  fevdlrg  ; the  colour 
various  in  the  various  species,  hut  U generally  of  dif- 
ferent shades  of  grey.  Une  species  (A.',  rtjus),  however, 
is  red  and  white.  The  other  animMs  are  the  Putorvus, 
Phalangers,  (so  named  by  Buffon,  because  the  only 
species  with  which  he  was  acquainted  had  3 toes  united 
by  a membrane.)  tho  Dasyiiri,  the  Paramrles.  tho  Pe* 
tauriita,  the  Phaocolarctos,  and  tho  Phascjlomys.  *l'he 
different  species  of  these  genera  vary  In  size  from  that 
of  4 rat  to  ibat  of  a dog;  (ho  largest,  the  dog-faced 
Dasyurus  {Tkytaeynus  Haritn'.,  and  Dasyurus  ursinus 
(the  devil  of  the  (Zionists),  being  confined  to  Van  Die- 
men's Laud.  {OgtUty,  /.ims.  Trans,  xviii.  Iv8.)  'i'ho 
former  resembles  closely  an  ill-made  dog,  but  is  marked 
with  trbra-Uke  stripes ; the  latter  is  represented  as  an 
extremely  ugly  and  disgusting-looking  animal,  whence 
bis  coiontal  name.  The  other  species  of  llie  Daijuri 
approach  in  size  and  outward  apM*arancc  to  tho  weasel 
trllw.  The  Phalangers  of  Australia  are  not  ail  dlsiin- 
gulahed  by  united  toes  ; on  the  contrary,  some  of  thorn, 
as  the  Vulpine  Phalanger,  approach,  in  the  furmation  of 
tlieir  extremities,  to  the  Quadrumana.  (ftAnw's  Zooit>gy, 
i.  4«9.)  Some  of  th(*se,  the  iiuUncc  taken,  lor  one. 
are  pretty  and  graceful  animals.  The  Potaurisia  are  a 
lub-gemis  of  the  PludaiiKers,  and  distinguished  by  un 
extension  of  Uic  skin  of  the  side,  su  as  to  form  a kind  of 
parachute  ; thev'  are  sometimes  called  flying  Phalangers. 
or  this  genus  tne  Didslpkis  Semrus  (squirrel  op<»ssum) 
has  so  much  the  appearance  of  a squirrel,  that  a close 
inspection  Is  necessary  to  detect  its  marsupial  i ha- 
raetor.  (.SAaie’s  7,oo.  S.  UoU.  29.)  I'be  Puratueles  ap- 
proach in  form  imd  habits  to  the  badgers,  and  indeed 
are  called  pouched  badgers;  they  differ  from  (ho  other 
Marsupialu  in  the  weakness  of  their  tail,  that  metiihor 
being  generally  serriceable  to  this  order,  either  by  its 
strength  or  its  prehrusibliity.  iOr\ffitk'»  AWs  Cup.  iii 
3b.)  'The  rhasc(ilarctos,or  koala,  as  it  is  more  commonly 
called,  consists  of  only  one  known  species;  it  has  a 
clumsy  body,  about  the  size  of  a moderate  dog.  short 
legs  and  claws, adapted  for  both  climbing  and  burrowing. 
'1  he  female  carries  her  young,  for  a lung  time,  on  her 
shoulders,  and  nut  in  her  marsupial  ba^  Some  natu- 
ralists have  referred  this  animal  to  the  Phalangers,  mid 
others  have  denomirutted  it  Uie  New  Holland  slotli. 
It  has,  however,  no  resen  blanee  to  the  Tardigrada, 
>ossesscs  cutting  teeth,  and  is  destitute  of  canines,  (f'wr. 
i.  76;  soe  also  lU.  3-'i2. ; and  lir\^tk'i  Symops.  '.94.) 
The  Phascolumyi,  like  the  last  genus,  contains  at 

Etv^nt  Intt  one  spctics.  the  wombat  of  the  colonists, 
l Is  a plantlgra^  animal,  extremely  slow  in  its  motion, 
and  is  about  the  size  of  a badger.  8haw  (i.  men- 
tions this  creature  under  the  name  of  Didelphls  ur»ina, 
and  a second  species  is  suspected  to  have  been  seen  by 
Bass.  (C'ue.  it.  7>*.)  The  Potorvus  is  nothing  but  a 
diminutive  kangan>o,  of  which  there  is  only  one  species, 
called  commonly  the  kangaroo  rat.  tPkuUp't  koy.  to 
Bay.  277.) 

In  habits  tbe  different  genera  of  the  Marsuplalla  differ 
as  much  as  they  do  tii  form.  There  is  scarcely,  indeed,  nii 
order  of  tbe  whole  class  Mammalia  to  which  oi.e  or  other 
of  them  dues  not  assimilate.  Thus,  the  Dasyurl  are  car- 
nivorous, and  have  many  of  the  habits  of  the  Felino* ; the 
Phalangers  are  insectivorous,  and  it  has  been  alreaiiy 
stated  that  some  of  them  approximate  in  lurm  to  tho 
Quadrumana;  a similar  appr<>afh  will,  perhaps,  be  ad- 
mitted of  the  Pelaurista  to  the  Cheiroplera ; and  tho 
Phascnlomysnr  wombat  is atrnc rodent.  ((n«.  ii.f>) — 76.) 

The  kangaroos,  though  strictly  herbivorous.  canntH  be 
comfHired  with  any  known  genus  but  themselves ; and  the 
useful  orders  of  Hnmiiiantia  and  Porhy  dermata  are  unre- 
presented by  any  marsupial  form.  But  these  tribes, 
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compHftinf  mctl  of  tbo««  anlmali  that,  b;  thi'ir  UrttigUi, 
docility,  Ht****:*,  ur  hide*,  and  the  nutriti<mk  quaiity  of  (heir 
flesh,  are  the  must  useful  to  man.  t)iuu|;h  only  rt^cently 
iinpurted,  are  now  pretty  abundant  in  all  the  settled  parts 
of  Australia  On  the  1st  of  May.  (liere  aas  a stcKk 
canied  out  by  the  first  settlers,  of  I stallion,  3 inam.  3 cults, 
411  hogs,  'ifi  piffsi  In  all  h|  Harhydermata  : 'i  bulls.  & cuws, 
26  sheep.  Id  goats  ; in  ail  ^S  Ituminantia  {I’ktUtn,  IIO.) 
In  H13  the  horses  of  N.  S.  Wales  amounted  to  l.’fOl  ; and 
in  , to  4,014.  (i^.  (’wnismgAaM.  1.  277.)  laravingouc 
of  view  the  first  periiHl  of  2i  years,  during  which  import-  1 
atiun  may  l>e  supp<»s4*ti  to  have  aided  the  Increase,  It 
advanerd  during  the  ss-cond  period,  when  im}>ortation 
cerialnlf  had  ce.sMHl,  at  the  rapid  rate  of  nearly  H per 
cent.  {>er  annum.  At  the  same  rate,  the  horses  of  the  ^ 
colony  in  183H  must  amount  to  nearly  21,000  ; and  when  ' 
the  cateut  of  (tasture  ground  on  the  platni  and  terraces  is 
taken  Into  consldcratiun.  this  number  would  not  seem  to 
be  too  high.  The  pigs  have  increased  with  espial  rapi- 
dity. The  horned  cattle  in  |h|3  were  'il,-M3;  In  1^21, 
Cx.149  (/*.  CnmiUHiikam,  1.  dtTd.) ; btJt  the  further  Increase 
of  the  latter  cannot  be  lurmisc-d  ; they  bare  wandered  u/T 
from  S4.>me  of  the  distant  stock  stations,  and  returned  to 
that  wild  state  which  they  had  long  forgotten  In  the  N. 
hemisphere  ; and  Mitchell,  betides  seeing  their  tracks  on 
various  occasions,  was  In  two  instances  surrounded  by  wild 
herds,  amounting  In  one  case  to  hoo.  tn  the  other  to  l.iiOO 
head.  (ii.  271.  307.)  Uf  sheep,  the  number  In  ItS13  was 

6, fil4;  in  1821.  119,777  IP.  Cunm.  I.  -i-V.i.);  showing  an 
average  annual  increase  of  nearly  44  per  cent ; atid3  tAbles. 
given  by  Sturt  (I.  191.)  of  thHucrease  on  2 breeding  flocks 
for  4 yeart(|g2*.i — 32),  present  a precisely  Identical  result. 
Assuming,  therernre,  40  per  cent,  as  the  general  average 
increase,  the  number  of  these  animals  in  New  S.  Wales 
will  amount,  in  1H38.  to  nearly  ,%,lM)0.riin.  Nor  will  this 
calculation  appear  caaggerated,  when  it  Is  remembered 
th.*!!  in  1HJ7  there  arrived  lu  the  ports  of  Krigland 

7, (W>i,.W  Iht.  of  wool  from  a region  where,  W)  years  before, 
a single  hoof  would  have  been  a marvel  ami  a prodigy. 
(.i/ffcActf.  ii.  401.)  Sheep  are  apt  to  stray  in  the  wide 
pastures  i but  there  is.  perhaps,  little  probability  that  they 
will,  like  tho  homed  cattle,  return  to  a wild  stale  ; such 
stragglers  being  most  likely  destroyed  by  the  dingo  ; es- 
pecially If  the  surmise  of  Mr.  Ogilby  w true,  that  the 
absence  of  some  uf  the  native  animals  from  ConimenUd 
Australia  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  presence  of  this 
mure  powerful  ami  flercecreature.  ( I.tnn.  Tront.  xviii.) 
The  goats  have  thriven  and  multiplied,  though  ncA  to  the 
extent  of  the  other  imported  animals  ; and  the  same  re- 
mark may  be  matle  as  to  the  rabbits,  of  which  5 were 
landed  In  1788.  (/'Arf/r^,  110.)  From  these  facts  It  may 
bo  concluded  that  the  {wsturagr  and  climate  of  Australia 
are  well  adapted  to  the  useful  animals,  so  long  strangers 
Co  its  soil ; it  is,  indeed,  expressly  statL-d,  tiiat  the  diseases 
of  sheep  and  cattle  arc  scarcely  worth  notice  (P.  Ctntn. 
i.  254.) ; anil  the  beneficial  changes  which  their  introduc- 
tion has  effected  in  this  new  land,  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  Instances  of  the  power  possessed  by  m-vn  of 
inodifyUigthe  physical  peculiarities  of  tlic  world  which  he 
Inhabits. 

The  omitbology  of  AustralLn  is  less  anomalous  than  its 
mammalogy : no  order  of  birds  Is  without  its  representa- 
tive, and  there  are  but  two  the  Australian  species  of 
which  arc  wholly  peculiar.  Yet  the  common  sprvies  bear 
a very  small  proportion  to  tho»c  which  are  peculiar  t and, 
for  ti^  most  part,  are  common  only  to  S.  and  K.  Austra- 
lia, and  S.  Asia,  or  the  nearer  Polynesian  islands.  Several 

!;encra  are  wanting  ; all  the  tribes  of  usual  siuglng  birds, 
or  instance : and  of  the  common  species,  the  most  nu- 
merous are.  as  might  beexpected.  thnve  of  strong  flight  and 
comparatively  light  bodies  ; such  as  the  Accipitres  (birds 
uf  prey)  and  the  Deniirustres  (shrikes,  pies,  Ac. ).  Among 
the  rapacious  birds,  tiie  most  singular  is  a white  eagle, 
which  Cuvier  thought  was  only  an  albino  uf  sumc  otner 
species  (vi.  49.),  and  wliirh  Sn.iw  referred  to  the  list  of 
hawks  (vii.  93.).  but  which  sub<>«‘<iuent  investigation  has 
proved  to  be  a true  I'agle.  A'ofcs  Cmp.  vi.  50.) 

Among  the  order  Denlirostres,  are  some  specieM  of  great 
beauty  ; the  s>ii>erb  warbler,  a bird  having  the  habits  of 
the  rmbreast,  is  ps’rhaps  the  most  tteautiful.  There  are 
also  some  rarr/ga/rd  thrtuliL's;  but  of  these  and  other 
birds  of  this  order,  Uioiigh  very  acrurat**  descriptions  be 
given  of  their  apjc^Arance  {Pktlhp,  157. 1 .'»A«7tt’’s  .V.  iloU. 
Zoo.  2ft.)  i nothing  is  said  res|>ccting  their  notes  ; and  it 
may  be  inferred  that,  notwithstanding  their  names,  they 
are  songless.  A species  of  thrush,  called  thunder  bird 
(Cue.  vL  434.),  hnvobt.alncd  f^om  the  eolmilsts  the  name 
of  the  laughtng  Jot  ktut.  front  his  {Kculiarly  loud  and  dis- 
cordant cry.  Swallows  and  goatsuckers,  of  the  order 
Fiislrostres,  are  numerous  ; and  of  the  ('unirostrei,  the 
most  remarkable  species  are  the  bt'autiiul  birds  of  ikvrailise. 
which  are  almost  confined  to  New  CuiueA.  There  arc  also 
several  crows  and  magpies  of  this  onter ; Imt  the  larks 
(so  railed)  arc  but  poor  Imitations  of  those  of  Kuro}>r,  and 
appear  all  to  belong  to  (hivler's  genus  of  field  larks  (vi. 
4^. ),  andronsequently  to  the  order  I>etitlrostrrs.  Of  the 
Trmdrovtres,  ih«  various  species  of  the  Kptmiu'iil  are.  like 


(he  birds  of  paradise,  confloed  to  the  S.  parts  of  Austra« 
lU : like  them,  their  plumage  ranks  amongst  the  most 
beautiful : and  like  Ihem,  too,  they  have  been  the  lubjecla 
of  iuDUoierable  fables.  (Csse.  vli.  3«2.)  The  Syndactylea 
give  to  Australia  its  kingfishers  and  hr«>eaters.  of  which 
tlic  sacred  kln^slier  uf  the  first,  and  the  variegated  bee- 
eater  of  the  other,  are  worthy  of  notice  for  the  extreme 
bc.vuty  of  their  covering.  {PkiUtp,  I5d. ; Shatr't  S.  Hoit. 
ZiH}.  13.;  (*aie.  vii.  401 , Ac.)  All  the  Australian  speclea 
of  this  order  are  pecuIUv,  as  are  also  those  of  the  Scan- 
sores,  consisting  of  the  parrots,  paroquets,  cixrkatons.  Ac. 
These  last  are  very  numerous  In  tho  Australian  woods, 
supplying  there  the  place  of  the  Kuropean  songsters. 
{iK  Cwari.  I.  21b.)  The  pheasants,  quails,  aud  pigeons  of 
the  order  Galllnw,  are  tolerably  numerous ; and.  a<-rording 
to  P.  Cunningham,  the  mountain  pheasant  Is  a bird  of 
song.  The  same  g>.‘ntleman  makes  the  same  remark  ii}vm 
one  species  o(  AustrAlian  magpie  (i.  302.).  and  stales  rur. 
(her.  that  wild  turkeys,  of  two  varieties,  are  fourxl ; bu* 
th(*se  are,  must  probably,  a speelei  of  bustard,  and  belong 
to  the  order  GaUie.  which  yields  also  the  emu  or  Austra- 
lian rasBowary,  nearly  equal  in  site  tn  the  ostrich,  and 
resciiibting  it  in  many  Important  partinilars.  (('wr.  vtil. 
21M,)  Of  this  order.  Australia  has  also  some  s|>eeie«  of 
curlews,  herons,  avosels,  rails,  Ac.  {(’«e.  vlil.  342— 3H4.) 
Lastly,  of  the  PalmlpetW,  there  are  in  this  region,  peli- 
cans, boobies  (so  numerous  as  (u  hare  given  name  to  isn 
island  on  the  N.  coast),  petrels,  penguins,  docks  of  a 
cuhar  kind,  at>d  swans  which  reallxe  the  rara  avi$ift  trrriM 
of  the  Latin  poet.  h<‘ing  coal  black.  < ('siv.  viil.  5’  ) — A24.) 
it  remains  to  Ire  frbserved,  that  the  18  turkeys,  29  geese, 
3-^  ducks,  and  h7  chickens,  which  arrived  here  In  1788 
{Pkiliip,  110.),  have  multiplied  to  an  extent  nut  surpassed 
by  the  sheep;  and  there  can  he  little  doubt,  imlrss  the 
deficiency  of  grain  were  fatal,  that  the  stmgsttTS  of 
Kurope  might  be  aeclimatlied  to  the  woods,  were  the 
attempt  made.  (/*.  Ciian.  1.  307.) 

The  reptiles  of  Australia  are  comparatively  mure 
numerous  than  either  the  M.immalla  or  the  Area.  'ITier 
cotisist  of  2 or  3 genera  of  turtles.  ( King,  H.  433. ; Skatr*» 
S.  HoU.  Zoo.  I9-),  as  many  varieties  of  alligators,  a ctm- 
siderable  number  of  lixards  and  serpents,  bmh  venomnua 
and  harmless.  The  land  lisard  and  the  Coluber  pur- 
phyrlarus  (ciimson-slded  sn.tke)  are  rroresented  as  of 
extraor^nary  beauty.  ( PkiUip,  Sf79. ; watr’s  !MK 
Zoo.  27.)  The  seas  and  rivers  “abound  in  fish,  mat-y 
of  them  peculiar;  and  the  Watts'  shark,  Uic  smaJIrsC 
of  the  species  at  present  known,  is  remarkable  for 
having  the  mouth  near  the  end  of  the  head,  huleod  uf 
■mdernnath,  as  in  other  animals  of  this  grnui.  The 
invert  tribe  are  very  mimerous.  but  they  appear  to  dlBbr 
far  bus  than  the  other  animals  from  those  tn  otbe^ 
countries  similarly  situated. 

P'ouil  Zoologg — The  old  theory  of  the  poat-dilit- 
via)  formation  of  the  .Australian  contineot  was  snpposed 
to  be  strengthened  by  the  absence  of  limestone,  ana  con- 
sequently iA  fossil  remains.  But  those  evidences  uf 
formar  existenre,  though  not  very  numerous,  bare, 
however,  bren  found  in  Australia  under  circumstance* 
precisely  similar  to  those  under  which  they  occur  in  tho 
Old  World.  In  passing  down  the  Murray,  Sturt's  atten- 
tion was  called  to  a remarkable  change  in  the  geology 
of  the  country : the  sand  and  clay  ceased,  and  were  mc- 
ce«H|f>d  hy  a foull  formation,  rising  like  an  inclined 
plane,  from  I foot  to  200  or  2.V)  ft.  In  nelght.  “niis  form- 
ation proven!  to  be  a compact  mass  of  shells,  and  it  con- 
tinued to  the  very  coast  The  shells  were  of  various 
kinds,  univalve  and  bivalve;  2H  sMcimens  were  col- 
lected, and  the  traveller  remarks  that  a closer  exami- 
nation would  lead  to  the  ditcov-ery  of  numberless  species, 
(ii.  140.;  Appm.  253— 3.V}.)  Corals  and  marine  shells 
of  reemt  formation  liad  before  been  seen  h)  great 
abundance,  and  at  considerable  elevations,  on  the  roast 
(FiltOM,  King't  Appfn.Kfa.),  but  Sturt's  specimens  were 
all  ancient,  though  chiefly  such  at  occur  only  in  the  ter- 
tiary formations.  The  basin  of  the  Hunter  yields  also 
its  fostll  shells,  of  which  7 new  species  nave  Iwen 
arranged  by  Sowerby  from  the  specimens  of  Mitchell  (1. 
xlx.and  15.) ; and  in’lWO.thelaJt-namcd  ^ntlcman  made 
the  first  disctiTcry  of  Australian  fossil  Mammalia  in  the 
limestone  caves  of  Wellltigloii  valley  ami  Burce.  These 
remains  consist  of  Itones  of  marsupial  animals  of  9 
ipocles,  none  of  which  are  referrible  to  any  now  exist- 
ing, either  in  Australia  or  beyund  its  limits.  They 
consist,  however,  of  kangaroos,  dasyuri,  phalangert.  ana 
wnmlMts.  but  all  larger  than  (he  largest  of  (he  cxistinft 
species,  though  some  of  them,  as  the  kangaroos,  are 
exclusively  the  remains  of  young  individuals.  {Mifrhell, 
1.  19.;  il.  353— SiGfi.)  From  these  rrmarkalilc  data,  it 
may  |K-rhaps  be  inferred,  that,  though  nut  post-diluvian, 
Australia  Is  geologically  much  more  modern  than  other 
regions  of  the  globe,  and  also  that  it  has  luffered  lest 
physical  chanM In  (he  convulsions  tu  which  it  may  bav« 
been  subjected. 

IV,  Uacg&or  Mts  is  Australia.  — If  ihcdi- 
viaionof  (hegreat  human  raniily,by  HlumcDbach* 
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Luo  5 varieties,  be  rigorously  abidi*<l  by.  the  Aus- 
tralian must  be  classed  with  the  Ethiopian,  or  ne- 
gro, as  approaching,  upon  the  whole,  nearer  to  his 
confonnalion  than  to  that  of  any  other  race.  Rut 
Mr.  Crawfurd  {Hitt.  Ind.  Arch.  i.  24.  ),  whose  e»- 
periencennd  intelligei>ccarc  alike  undoubted,  says 
that  the  “ east  insular  negro  is  a distinct  variety 
of  the  human  species and,  indeed,  he  has  |x^cu- 
liarities  quite  sufficient  to  make  his  classiffcation 
with  the  African  Ethiop  one  of  considerable  vio- 
lence. “ The  skin  is  lighter ; the  woolly  hair 
grows  in  small  tuAs,  and  each  hair  has  a spiral 
twist;  the  forehead  is  higher, the  nose  much  less 
depressed,  and  the  buttocks  are  so  much  lower 
than  in  the  African,  os  to  form  a striking  mark 
of  distinction.'*  It  is  to  this  race,  if  nnv,  that  the 
Au.stralian  must  be  referrerl;  and  the  inhabitant 
of  the  continent  recedes  still  more  from  the  true 
negro,  by  having  straight,  or  at  all  events  curling, 
hair.  Captain  Cook's  description  of  this  race  has 
been  verified  by  every  succct'ding observer.  *• 'Fhe 
skin,"  says  he,  “ is  of  the  colour  of  wood  soot,  or 
what  is  commonly  called  chocolate  colour.  Their 
features  are  far  from  diiMgrcealilc ; their  noses  arc 
not  Hat,  nor  arc  their  lips  thick  ; their  teeth  are 
white  and  even,  and  their  hair  naturally*  long  and 
black:  it  is,  however,  cropped  short ; in  general 
it  is  straight,  but  sometimes  it  has  a slight  curl ; 
w*e  saw  none  that  was  not  matted  and  (tiihy, 
though  without  grease,  and  to  our  great  astonish- 
ment free  from  vermin.  'I’heir  beards  were  of  the 
same  colour  with  their  hair,  bushy  and  thick; 
but  they  are  not  suffered  to  grow  long. " ( Huu'kcs~ 
iporlh,  lit.  633.)  Th'e  colour  of  the  Australian 
does  not  appear  to  be  uniform  ; some,  even  when 
cleansiHl  fn>m  their  filth,  are  nearly  as  dark  as  the 
African,  while  others  have  a tint  not  deeper  than 
that  of  the  Malay.  {Prichard.,  i.  390. ) In  form 
the  Australian  is  generally  tall  and  slender,  with 
no  great  development  of  muscle,  and  more  re- 
markable for  agility  than  strength.  It  must 
be  retnarked,  however,  that  the  Ta-sinanians 
(inhabitants of  Van  Diemen's  Land)  are  woolly 
beaded,  as  are  also  the  natives  of  New  Caledonia, 
New  Guinea,  and  the  other  islands  considered  in 
this  article  as  constituting  Australia,  with  the 
single  exception  of  New  Zealand,  which,  though 
more  remote  from  the  Polynesian  islands  than 
any  of  the  others,  is  inhabited  by  the  brow  n race  . 
of  those  groups  described  by  Mr.  Crawfurd 
(i.  16.)  os  exhibiting  the  same  su|>eriority  over 
their  sooty  neighbours  as  the  white  men  of  the 
West  have  over  the  African  negro.  The  physi- 
cal distinction  between  the  continental  and  in- 
sular Australians  does  not,  however,  appear  to  be 
one  of  importance;  and  this  recently  discovered 
region  may  with  greal  propriety  be  regarded  as 
the  native  nome  of  a distinct,  and,  according  to 
Crawfurd  (i.  24. ),  a decidedly  inferior  variety  of 
the  human  race,  which  has  spread  itself  to  a con- 
siderable distance  N.  and  E.  among  the  islands 
of  Polynesia  and  the  Indian  archipelago,  and 
even  to  the  S.  extremity  of  continent^  Asia. 

( Prichard^  i.  390.  ) That  this  variety  is,  physi- 
cally coavidered,  the  lowest  in  the  scale  of  ra- 
tional beings,  is  sufficiently  evident.  l*uny  and 
weak,  in  comparison  with  the  African  negro,  the 
Australian  is  hunted  dowm,  without  making  any 
effectual  opposition,  whenever  he  is  encountered 
by  any  of  ms  fairer  neighbours ; while  the  African 
is  subilucd  only  by  8U}K*rior  intelligence,  and  suc- 
cessfully resists  mere  physical  force.  As  personal 
strength  is  one  effect  of  superior  physical  struc- 
ture, the  following  resulUi  may  he  intercepting. 
They  arc  the  averoj^s  deduced  from  the  power 
exhibited  in  the  ai^nsand  loins  of  39  Australians, 
56  Timoreans,  17  Frenchmen,  and  14  English- 


men. These  |K.*ople  were  found  c.*ii'ablc  of  bear- 
ing respectively  the  following  prcs:»ures  : — 
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( /.oiiTC/tcc,  404. ) The  Timori.ins,  it  should  be 
observed,  are  of  the  brown  race;  and  it  may  be 
seen  that  in  strength  of  arm  they  exceed  the 
Au.stralians  more  than  they  full  short  of  the 
Europeans.  Between  these  two,  the  UtfajL*!! 
English  arm  was  more  powerful  than  the  strvnuett 
Australian,  and  the  most  muscular  of  the  latter 
could  bear  upon  his  loins  only  ^ a myriagramme 
mure  than  the  weakest  of  the  former. 

But  the  physical  character  of  the  .Australian  is 
not  more  marke<l  by  a general  inferiority  than 
are  his  moral  and  intellectual  attainments,  llis 
IK  the  only  race  (at  least  the  only  one  at  present 
known)  that  gcK's  completely  naked.  Of  arts  or 
manufactures  he  ha.s  scarcely  an  idea ; of  agri- 
culture, even  in  its  rudest  form,  he  |K)5scs!tes  not 
the  smallest  knowledge ; nor  dues  he  seem  to  have 
the  lea.st  idea  of  barter,  except  where  intercourse 
with  Europeans  has  taught  him  the  convenience 
of  giving  his  labour  for  a regular  supply  of  food, 
lie  may  be  described  rather  us  a gregarious  than 
OK  a social  animal ; for  though  some  personal  re- 
spect is  paid  occasiunntly  to  a kind  of  chief  among 
a tribe  ( MUchclU  >•  192.  ; ii.  322,  &c.),  it  would 
seem  that  it  is  altogether  j^'rsouul  {Slurty  ii.l05 — 
202. ),  and  independent  or  any  right,  cither  heredi- 
tary or  elective. 

1'he  Australian  is  arraigiu'd  by  the  European 
as  a thief;  but.  destitute  of  almost  every  form  of 
social  life,  he  has.  of  course,  no  notion  of'the  rights 
of  ptoperty.  Excepting  women,  all  things  api>ear 
to  be  in  common  with  a tribe  ; and  accustomed 
to  supply  his  wants  as  he  best  mav,  it  would  be 
unreasonable  to  suppose  he  shoulcf  make  distinc- 
tions between  the  foo<l  which  he  finds  promiscu- 
ously on  the  earth,  and  the  hatchet  or  nail  w hich 
comes  ill  his  wav,  and  which  he  knows  will  be  of 
use  to  him.  fn  short,  this  race,  the  last  and 
lowest  of  the  human  species,  appear  to  i>e  as 
barbarous  os  can  well  be  imagined;  and  in  (his 
state  they  have  existed  for  centuries,  without 
either  the  power  or  the  wish  to  make  the  first 
step  in  civilisation.  {Hawkcsiporth^  iii.  506. 
634.  657,  Ac.  ; Prichard^  i.  370 — 411.  ; Flindcrt, 

' i.  128.;  ii.  212,  &c. ; OsU^,  Stvrt^  and 
passim.)  From  these  facts  it  has  been  concluded, 
that  the  Australians  are  incapable  of  civilisation 
(iMieW,  224.  ) ; that  they  arc  essentially,  and  not 
accidentally,  inferior  even  to  the  negro.  But, 
degraded  as  they  are,  this  inference  is  perhaps 
hardly  warranted,  at  ieast  to  its  full  extent. 

Nature  has  been  singularly  unkind  to  the  Aus- 
tralian, not  in  his  conlonnation  only,  but  in  the 
circumstances  by  which  he  has  been  surrounded. 
The  fertile  spots  fitted  for  the  supply  of  his  li- 
mited wants  are  separated  by  deserts  as  w ild  and 
inhospitable  as  the  sands  of  Arabia;  and  to  poai; 
these,  he  had  not,  like  the  .Arab,  the  assistance 
of  patient,  strong,  and  faithful  servants  of  the 
brute  creation.  No  rivers  flow  through  his 
strangely  constituted  land;  and  thus  communi- 
cation, the  great  refiner  and  improver  of  man, 
was  render*^  difficult  and  of  rare  occurrence. 
His  soil  was  dc.stitutc  of  those  plants,  which, 
though  “eaten  in  the  sweat  of  his  brow,"  are  the 
incentives  to  man’s  labour,  and  the  reward  of  his 
toil;  nor  did  it  feed  a single  animat  like  tlio»e 
0.  3 
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which,  in  more  favoured  reffions,  have  formed 
from  time  immemorial  the  shepherd's  occupation 
and  wealth.  The  Australian  being  thus  shut  out 
from  the  two  grand  primitive  employments,  his 
life  could  be  neither  pastoral  nor  agricultural. 
Under  less  adverse  circumstances,  the  red  man 
continued  a hunter  in  the  greater  part  of  Ame- 
rica, during  the  ages  that  prcci.'ded  his  discovery 
by  the  KurojH'an  ; but  even  this  resource  was 
only  very  partially  available  to  the  Australian; 
for  not  only  were  the  animals  around  him 
inferior  in  kind,  but  also  remarkably  few  in 
number.  Kven  the  excitement  of  danger,  which 
may  be  siip|>ose<l  to  have  roused  the  .\frican  to 
exertion,  by  making  hi.s  life  a constant  struggle 
with  the  fierce  and  {Htwerful  tenants  of  the  wo^s, 
was  wanting  here ; for  in  .Australia  there  was  no- 
thing dangerous  except  some  noxious  reptiles 
which  do  not,  however,  appear  to  have  very  fatal 
powers.  The  .Australian  has  had  nothing  but 
hunger  to  contend  with  ; and  this  he  has  endea- 
voured to  appease  by  picking  up  the  spontaneous 

firodiictsof  his  ungrateful  soil,  and  the  shell-fish 
bund  on  the  sea  shore,  with  insects  and  reptiles ; 
to  which  he  occasionally  added  a kangaroo  or 
bird,  overtaken  or  destroyed  by  accident.  And 
Mitchell  mentions,  that  such  is  the  scarcity  of 
the  latter  kind  of  food,  that  voung  men  are  for- 
bidden to  eat  it.  (h.  340.)  ()f  superfluities  the 
Australian  has  had  no  knowledge;  and  the  surmise 
of  Cook,  that  it  was  impossible  the  inland  country 
should  subsist  inhabitants  at  all  sea.sons  {Hawket‘ 
vyorth,  iii.  631.),  wa.s  found  by  Sturt  to  be  fatally 
verified  in  the  dry  year  of  1828,  (i.  137.  ) 

But  the  adverse  circumstances  now  alluded  to 
do  not,  as  some  suppose,  fully  explain  the  bar- 
barous condition  of  the  Australian.  The  stupidity 
of  his  nature,  and  the  inertness  of  his  faculties, 
are  evinced  by  his  having  made  few  or  no  elTorts 
to  increase  his  supply  of  foml,  or  to  obviate  those 
incessantly  recurring  attacks  of  famine  to  which 
he  ha.s  alw'ays  been  exposed.  His  want  of  other 
things  should  have  made  him  an  expert  fisher 
and  hunter  of  such  animals  as  are  native  to  his 
country  : but  he  is  neither  the  one  nor  the  other; 
and  though  it  be  probably  going  too  far  to  say 
that  the  .Australian  is  incapable  of  improvement, 
the  fair  presumption  seems  to  be,  that  he  is 
dcHtined  to  remain  for  ever  at  the  bottom  of  the 
scale  of  civilisation  ; and  to  be  inferipr  in  point 
of  comfort,  as  he  has  hitherto  hardly  been  su- 
perior in  contrivance,  to  many  of  the  lower 
animals. 

Mitchell  thinks,  apparently  with  some  proba- 
bility, that  the  increa.se  of  wild  cattle  will  ma- 
terially improve  both  the  comforts  and  the  cha- 
racter of  the  natives  ^ii.  345. ) ; but  at  present  it  is 
not  possible  to  imagine  a closer  approximation 
to  the  least  intelligent  of  the  brutes,  than  the 
Australians.  Their  arts  arc  confined  to  the 
erection  of  extremely  rude  huts  ^and  these  are 
not  numerous  in  the  warmer  latitudes),  spears 
end  fish-hooks,  stone  hatchets  a kind  of 
shield,  and  a wooden  missile,  thin  and  curved, 
which,  when  thrown  by  a skilful  hand,  rises  with 
a rotatory  motion  in  the  air,  strikes  at  a consi- 
derable distance,  and  returns  to  within  a few 
yards  of  the  thrower.  A rude  species  of  canoe 
serves  to  carry  them  across  narrow  creeks ; but 
the  greatest  skill  and  taste  is  displayed  in  their 
burial  mounds,  which  nearly  resemble  the  bor- 
rows of  the  Celts  and,  like  them,  have  the  corpse 
always  disposed  with  the  head  towards  the  K. 
The  Austr^ians  believe  in  good  and  evil  spirits  ; 
but  it  does  not  satisfactorily  appear  tliat  they  oflbr 
cither  prayers  to  the  one,  or  deprecations  to  the 
other.  ( ^aud«steor(A,  iii.  631 — 645.  ; ColHn*' 


Appen.  pass. ; Osiry,  136,  &c. ; Sturl,  i.  129,  &C. ; 
MitchtU,  i.  260.  ii.  193.  335—346,  &c. ) 

V.  HisToaT  AMoDiscovEav. — Some  accidental 
discoveries  were  made  by  the  Spaniards  as  early  aa 
1526;  but  the  first  accurate  knowledm  that  wm» 
gained  in  Europe  of  these  S.  lands,  was  t)y  the  voy- 
age of  the  Dutch  yacht  Duyfhen,  which,  in  1605, 
explored  a part  or  the  coasts  of  New  Guinea.  In 
the  following  year,  Torres,  a Spaniard,  passed 
through  the  strsits,  which  now  bear  his  name, 
between  that  island  and  continental  Australia; 
and,  under  the  name  of  an  island,  gives  the  first 
account  of  the  N.  }>art  of  the  latter  mass  of  land. 
The  Dutch  continued  to  be  the  chief  discoverers 
fur  the  next  40  ycar!^  chiefly  from  their  poa- 
sessions  in  the  K.  Indies;  and  between  the  years 
1642  and  1644,  Tasman  completed  the  discovery 
of  a great  part  of  the  Australian  coast,  together 
with  the  island  of  Van  Diemen's  l.oind,  which  is 
now*  pretty  generally,  and  we  think  properly, 
called  Tasmania.  During  these  40  years  the 
Dutch  navigators  succeeded  in  surveying  about 
half  the  continental  coast  line;  and  the  names 
bestow'ed  upon  various  parts  of  the  land,  a.s  Car- 
pentaria, lie  Wit's  l^nd,  Ambeim's  I .and,  £n- 
diacht's  Land,  Nuyt's  I.and,  Leuwen’s  Land, 
Edel's  Land,  &x.,  commemorate  the  names  either 
of  the  discoverers  themselves,  or  of  the  ships 
in  which  they  sailed.  It  was  late  before  the 
English  enter^  on  the  career  of  discovery ; but 
once  entered,  they  prosecuted  it  with  vigour. 
Dampier,  between  1684  and  1690,  explo^  a 
part  of  the  W.  and  N.  W.  ctMtsts;  and  in  the 
remaining  part  of  the  17th  century,  completed 
this  survey,  gave  his  name  to  the  archipelago 
lying  east  of  N.  W.  Cape,  and  pushed  his  inquiries 
to  the  islands  of  New  Guinea,  New  Britain, 
and  New  Ireland  ; the  straits  between  the 
first  two  being  called  by  his  name.  Between 
1763  and  17ti6,  Wallis  and  Carteret,  the  latter 
miserably  appointed,  followed  in  the  track 
of  Dampier,  and  added  to  his  discoveries  the 
investigation  of  New  Hanover  and  other  islands. 
These  were  followed  by  Cook,  who  first  made 
known  the  E.  coast  of  continental  Australia, 
the  previous  discoveries  having  been  confined  to 
the  N.  and  W.  'I'his  was  in  1770;  and  this 
great  navigator  discovered,  in  the  same  voyage, 
island  of  New  Caledonia  It  is  scarcely 
too  much  to  affirm,  that  Cook's  survey  of  the 
E.  coast  did  more  for  Australian  discovery  than 
the  united  labours  of  all  who  preceded  him;  nor 
should  the  name  of  Bligh  1^  forgotten,  who, 
after  the  mutiny  of  the  Bounty,  in  1789.  ^ough 
in  an  open  boat,  and  devoid  of  almost  every 
necessary,  carried  on  a series  of  observations  on 
the  N.  L.  coast,  which  added  considerably  to 
the  general  stock  of  knowledge.  The  colonists 
had.  however,  arrived  on  the  soil  the  year  pre- 
viously to  this ; and,  simultaneously,  home  and 
colonial  expeditions  were  set  on  foot  for  explor- 
ing the  new  land  which  had  become  the  resi- 
dence of  Englishmen.  It  should  be  observed, 
however,  that,  previously  to  this,  France  enter- 
ed on  the  task  of  southern  discovery,  but  with 
no  great  success  ; Navigators*  Islands,  and  the 
Loiiisades,  explored  by  Bougainville,  between 
1768  and  1770,  being  the  most  important  ad- 
dilionx.  Edwards,  in  1791,  Bligh  (2d  time), 
and  Portlock,  in  1792,  and  Barapton  and  Alt, 
in  1793,  nearly  completed  the  Knowledge  of 
Torres’  Straits  and  a great  part  of  the  N.  coast ; 
but  the  greatest  discoverers,  towards  the  end 
of  last  century,  were  Bass  and  Fllndera, 
who  surveyed  a great  extent  of  coast,  mostly 
in  open  boats.  In  1798  they  sailed  through  the 
strait  between  Tasmania,  or  Van  Diemen’s  Land, 
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and  the  continent^  these  two  being  marked  in 
Cook’s  chart  as  continuous,  and  their  junction 
having  been,  down  to  this  time,  a subject  of  spc> 
culation.  In  the  last  year  of  the  IKth  century. 
Grant  explored  a portion  of  the  8.  coast,  w hich 
bears  his  name ; and,  in  the  five  following  years, 
Flinders  completed  a survey  of  the  8.  and  K. 
coasts,  and  the  Gulph  of  Cai^ntaria,  w’hich  may 
be  regarded  as  nearly  perfWt.  In  the  same 
years,  Boudin's  exiwl'ilion  was  employed  on  the 
tame  coast  and  Van  Diemen’s  Land,  the  Frt'iich 
and  Kngliith  commanders  having  met  in  Kn- 
counter  llay,  so  name<l  in  conse<|uence  of  that 
event.  I’he  unwairantable  detention  of  Flinders 
for  6 years  in  Mauritius,  despite  the  letter  of 
protection  fmm  the  French  government,  is 
matter  rather  of  political  than  of  geuj^phical 
history:  but  it  is  right  to  advert  to  thefuct,  that  { 
Che  French  authorities  made  use  of  his  discO' 
veries,  while  they  omitted  his  name.  'I'hc  pre- 
sent generation  has,  however,  done  him  justice, 
and  the  extent  and  value  of  his  labours  are  uni- 
versally acknowledged. 

'I’hc  voyages  of  Captain  King  completed  the 
survey  of  thc  AusimJmn  coast,  except  for  about 
500  m.  between  the  lals.  of  22°  and  14°.  The 
progress  of  inland  discovery  has  been  already 
noticed.  ( /‘’/i/irfcn’  //ifrotiucfion;  ^ur/ify'sCAron. 
Account  of  Ditcov.  in  S.  Ocean  ; Sir  J.  Xar- 
borough^  Ilaxrkesxvorth,  Dampifr^  FhuderSy  and 
paxstim.) 

Kxtent  and  Pupu/aiion.  — The  f<*llowing  table 
of  the  extent  and  population  of  the  different  por- 
tions of  Australia,  has  been  partly  adopted  from 
Malle- Brun;  but  with  some  material  modifica- 
tions : — 
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The  number  of  native  inhabitants,  though  a 
giKxl  deal  less  than  that  given  bv  Malic- Bnin.  is 
probably  overrated  ; cverv-  traveller  speaks  of  the 
deserted  nature  of  the  interior;  and  Mitchell, 
whose  travels  extended  over  nearly  l-7th  of  the 
continent,  does  not  estimate  the  aborigines  at 
more  than  6,000.  The  w hite  population,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  rapidly  increasing,  hour  English 
settlements  have  b^n  made  — New  S.  W ales, 
established  1788;  Van  Diemen's  Land,  1808; 
Swan  River  and  K.  George’s  Sound,  1829;  and 
S.  Australia,  on  Spencer's  Gulph,  1834. 

AUSTRIA  (THE  ARCHDUCHY  OF),  the  nucleus 
and  centre  of  the  AustrUn  empire.  It  divided  into 
the  two  prort.  of  Austria  above  the  Emu,  and  Austria 
below  the  Knot,  oommonly  termed  Upper  and  Lower 
Austria.  Tbn  lower  prov.  bat  for  centuries  expe- 
rienced DO  alteration  in  its  boundaries ; but  Upper 
Austria  was  enlarged  in  the  pretent  century  by  the  In- 
corporation of  the  archblihopric  of  Saliburg.  with  the 
exc^inn  of  the  lordship  of  Berchtesgadro,  which  fell 
to  Bavaria,  and  of  the  district  lying  along  the  right 
bank  of  the  Inn  from  the  Salsa  to  the  mouth  of  that 
river.  The  Archduchy  of  Austria  lies  between  lat. 

1ST  and  45°  O'  30"  and  long.  12®  46'  and 
17*^  7'  E.  t and,  according  to  the  measurement  of 
the  imperial  engineers,  contains  Kng.  sq.  m.,  of 

which  7,317  belong  to  the  lower,  and  7,700  to  the  upper 
proT.  But  Bluinenbach  estimates  the  area  of  Upper 
Austria  at  only  7.2DR  sq.  m.  The  boundary  of  (be  arch- 
duchy is  formed  towards  Tyrol  and  Cahnthla  by  the 
central  chain  of  the  Kork  Alps,  in  which  the  primitive 
formations  predominate.  The  highest  summits  of  these 
Alps  are  found  within  this  short  space ; vis.  the  Gross 
GlockDCT,  11,733  ft..  Sulsbach  Kees,  ll,?70ft.,  Krumm- 
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horn,  1 1 .104,  Ac.  The  Gross  Glockner  is  il>c  highest  poiid 
of  that  range  of  the  Alps  which  stretches  from  the  Brenner 
pass  to  the  Danube.  Immense  glaciers  and  beds  of  eter- 
nal snow  fill  the  clefts  and  cover  the  higher  declivities  of 
these  lofty  summits,  from  which  several  importmit  rivers 
derive  their  origin.  The  N.  llmeitone  range  of  the  .Mps 
runs  parallel  to  this  central  chain,  with  wnirh  It  is  con- 
nected by  a branch  which  abuts  against  it  U^twwn  Ger- 
ios  and  Wald,  at  the  sources  of  the  Salzacb  and  Valley 
of  ZIU.  Between  the  Salz.'i  and  the  Inn  these  mountains 
cover  the  former  arciibishopric  of  Salshurg  with  a 
number  of  steep  and  extensive  ranges.  Such  are  tiio 
Tannen  and  Uotersberg.  From  the  right  bank  of  the 
Salsa  this  chain  conliimes  to  run  parallel  to  the  cmitral 
chains,  and  Us  highest  summits  form  the  frontier  of 
Austria  towards  Styria.  Near  Ilallstadt  the  highest 
summit  rises  in  the  Thor  Stein,  with  several  peaks,  to 
the  height  of  9,448  ft.  Near  Rlsenerz  the  Enns  traverses 
the  ch^n  which  rum  out,  diminishing  both  in  elevation 
and  extent,  towards  the  Danube  near  Vienna.  Other  re- 
markable hull  of  this  line  are  the  Gros  Friel,  8.AW  ft.  ; 
the  Octschcr,  6,062  ft. } and  the  Schneeberg,  near  Wiener 
Neustadt,  G.H68  ft.  To  the  N.  of  the  Danube  the  Bohe- 
mian forest  throws  out  its  offiM*ts  to  that  river’s  l>ed, 
whose  banks  offer,  in  consequence,  highly  plcturrsque 
scenery  during  its  course  from  Fassau  to  V’ienna.  Near 
Krcins  the  highlands  recede  from  the  river,  and  the 
frontier  between  Moravia  and  the  archduchy  is  marked 
by  a row  of  insignificant  heights,  which  run  parallel  to 
the  Danulx'as  far  as  the  March.  The  lesser  Carpathians 
and  the  I/cltha  hills  mark  the  frontier  towards  Hungary 
on  the  K.  The  southern,  or  limestone  range,  is  tra- 
vrrseii  at  several  poiuts  by  the  Inn,  Salsa,  Trnun, 
and  Knns,  which  are  luvlgable  along  the  greater  part 
of  their  course,  and  fail  into  the  Danube.  Several 
smaller  streams  likewise  unite  with  the  Danube  ; such 
as  the  Yps,  Erlaff,  Trasen,  and  Wien.  The  Leltba 
falls  into  the  Danube  in  Hungary,  and  the  Morawa, 
or  March,  which  rises  in  Moravia,  unites  with  that 
river  on  its  left  bank,  a little  to  the  W.  of  Fresshurg, 
after  having  for  some  di-tance  marked  the  Hungarian 
frontier.  Tiic  Mur.  which  rises  amongst  the  luft)  sum- 
mits of  Lungnu  in  Salzburg,  fiows  into  Styria. 

The  DhuuIm.'  enters  the  Austrian  territory  at  Innstadt, 
opposite  F.i(«au,  where  it  1«  joined  by  the  Inn,  which  at 
that  spot  is  almost  larger  than  thi*  stream  into  which  it 
merges.  l‘he  elevation  of  the  surface  of  the  united  rirer 
under  the  bridge  at  Fassau  is,  according  to  Lainont.  ^68 
Paris  feet  above  the  tea } its  breadth  is  GAO  fret.  The 
left  tiank.  fur  some  distance  below  Fassau,  belongs  to  Ba- 
varia; but  from  Engclhard's  cell  the  rivt^r  beiongs.  on 
both  sides,  to  Austria.  At  Lins  the  breadth  of  the  I)a- 
tiube  Is  6A4  feet ; and,  as  this  place  is  looked  uprm  as  the 
key  to  the  navigation  of  the  river,  strong  fortitUatiuos 
have  been  erect<^  to  protect  it.  those  on  the  left  bank 
being  quite  Independent  of  the  works  which  surround 
the  town.  The  navigation  of  the  Danube  between  Pas- 
sau  and  Vienna  is  accompanied  with  no  difficulty  except 
that  of  overcoming  a strong  current  in  mounting  the 
stream.  The  high  rocky  banks  confine  the  river  in  one 
bcHl,  and  its  deptli  is  considerable,  with  the  exception  of 
one  spot  near  Groin,  where  reefs  of  rocks  occasion  a 
surf  which  used  formerly  to  be  much  dreaded.  Under 
Maria  Theresaand  Joseph  11.  these  rocks  were,  however, 
so  far  reduced  by  blasting,  that  tht^  offer  no  serious 
obstacle  to  navigators.  B^wren  this  point  and  Press- 
burg  the  fall  of  the  river  is  said  to  amotint  to  4A0  ft., 
and  the  rapidity  of  Its  current  in  the  canal  of  Vienna  to 
be  8 fret  a second.  This  canal  is  an  arm  thrown  oil 
from  the  main  stream  a few  miles  above  the  city,  under 
the  walls  of  which  it  passes.  Tlie  main  stream  is  sepa- 
rated from  it  by  the  Prater  Island,  and  one  or  two  small 
Islets  called  ditm.  and  which  toother  have  a breadth  of 
nearIvSm.  Between  Viennaand  the  Hungarian  frontier 
the  river  forms  numerous  Islands  ; and.  as  its  course  lies 
through  the  plain,  is  apt  to  change  its  ImxI  after  floods. 
It  is  here  only  navigable  at  periods  of  drought  for  vessels 
drawing  but  little  water.  The  greatest  breadth  which 
its  various  arms  emlirare  is  now,  near  Gross  KnsrrsdoK, 
where  from  shore  to  shore,  iiu  hiding  the  island  ot  l.obau, 
It  measures  6.33fi  yards.  It  was  near  tliks  S|*ot  tliat  Na- 
poleon erect^  his  bridges;  but  the  main  stream  runs 
now  in  a lest  favourable  {msUion  for  an  enterprise  of 
this  kind.  On  the  frontiers  of  Hungary  the  Danutir  is 
once  more  shut  in  betw^vn  the  fail  of  the  Alps,  which 
flatten  down  almost  to  Its  level  cm  ilie  S.,  and  tne  rise 
the  lesser  Carpathians  on  the  N.  batik.  'Jlil*  passage 
divides  the  river  into  the  Lower  and  the  rp{»er  Danube : 
and  In  antiquity  the  name  Danubius,  from  this  spot  on. 
wards,  gave  place  to  that  of  Ister. 

Two  canals  unite  with  the  Danube.  One  in  Upper 
Austria,  which  connects  the  immensi^  forests  of  Krum- 
mau,  the  property  of  prince  Schwarsenberg  in  the  Bohe- 
mian forest,  by  means  of  the  little  river  .Xluhl.  with  the 
Danube,  is  40,fXO  Viemna  kiafter  (47  m.i  In  length  ; but 
is  only  used  for  floating  down  timber.  The  second  leads 
from  XViener  Neustadt,  through  the  plain,  to  Vienna, 
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and  U luvlgable  for  bargoa  : but  little  traffic  ii  at  preaent 
carried  on  bj  Ita  means,  altnough  coals  are  found  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  Wiener  Neustadt.  The  lakes  of 
Upper  Austria  are  not  only  celebrated  for  thHr  highly 
picturesque  scenery,  but  are  eminently  useful  as  means 
of  internal  communication.  The  m««t  remarkable  are 
those  of  (>mun  len  or  'I’raun.  7|  ra.  In  length,  and  nearly 

5 m.  across  in  the  broadi'st  part ; the  lake  of  Hallstadt, 

6 tn.  long,  and  .ibout  I m.  broad;  the  lake  of  Aussee, 
which  Is  much  smaller.  Is  connected  with  the  other  two 
by  means  of  the  rlrer  Traun.  and  the  salt  produced  along 
rhe  line  it  traverses,  tnaelhcr  with  the  produce  of  the  ex- 
tensive forests  of  the  SaJiituumrrgui.  at  this  portion  of 
the  duchy  of  Saliburg  is  namesl,  are  forwarded  by  iu 
means  to  the  Danube.  The  Atter  I*ake  Is  114  m.  long, 
and  m broad.  The  Mondsec  and  Lake  of  St.  fillgen 
are  also  extensive,  but  are  not  connected  with  any  navi- 
gable river,  except  for  the  purpose  of  floating  down  wood. 
The  Traun  circle  alone.  In  which  these  are  situated,  is 
said  to  rooUin  27  mountain  lakes,  the  ipeater  part  of 
which  are  very  small.  In  I.a>wer  Austria  some  small 
lakes  are  founo  on  the  frontlerw  of  Stclerroark  ; Uie  most 
considerable  Is  that  of  Rrlax,  which  is  but  1,800  yards  in 
Iniirth  and  about  GOO  In  breadth.  The  number  and  va- 
riety of  the  waterfalls  add  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the 
niountain  scenery.  Thrcascades  of  Gaskin  and  of  Goll- 
ing.  near  Saliburg.  the  latter  of  which  Is  nearly  300  feet 
in  perpendicular  descent ; and  the  cataract  of  the  Traun, 
where  that  flue  river  falls  over  a rocky  ledge  M feet  in 
height,  rank  amongst  the  roost  picturesque  in  Europe. 

Ratetislre  moracses  are  fotind  in  Upper  Austria,  In  tho 
vale  of  IMnkgau.  or  of  the  SaUa.  These  marshes  extend 
15  ro.  in  length  by  3^  ro.  In  breadth,  in  the  Miihl  circle, 
on  the  N.  side  of  the  Danube,  and  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  principal  lakes,  large  tracU  of  marshy  land  also 
occur. 

Tke  climate  of  the  archduchy  varies  according  to  the 
elevation  of  the  ground.  In  Upper  Austria  the  mean 
temperature  at  Lmi  has  been  found  to  be  + 7**  6 Kenu- 
mur’s  scale  (=48°  28'  Fahr.)  i at  Saliburg  it  Is  7®  4*'  R.  ; 
at  KremsmQniter,  7®  4'.  In  the  year  l8^^  the  mean 
temperature  was  7®  41'  at  Kremimunster.  the  greatest 
beat  +23®  B.  4V  Fahr.);  the  greatest  cold. 

— K»®7'  R.  (=9®  15'  Fahr.).  At  Vienna  the  mean  heat 
U 8®30'  R.  ( = 51®7'  Fahr.);  In  183G  It  reached  + H®53' 
R.  The  greatest  heat  In  that  year  was  +26®  8'  R. 
(W°48'  Fahr.) ; the  greatest  cold,  — 14®  4'  («0®2I'  Fahr.) 
The  mean  elevation  of  the  barometer  was  28' 2"  4"'.  In 
1837  the  greatest  cold  was  —19®  V R.  (=— I M Falir.). 
The  elevation  of  Vienna  Is  9M  feet,  that  of  Saliburg  1250 
feet,  above  the  level  of  the  tea.  Bamn  Weldcn  has  fixed 
the  limit  of  forest  vegetatioa  at  5,<X>0  feet,  that  of  eieroal 
snow  at  8,000  feet. 

The  surface  of  the  country  in  Upper  Austria  presenU 
a succession  of  mountain  tracts,  whoso  elevation.  In  the 
southern  parts,  admits  of  little  cultivation,  but  which 
are  extensively  clothetl  with  fine  and  valuable  forests. 
As  they  subside  towards  the  Danube,  the  country  as- 
sumes a more  cultivated  appearance,  but  the  clibcts  of 
the  cold  winds  from  the  snow-covered  summit*  is  detri- 
mental to  the  growth  of  more  delicate  plants.  The  vine 
is  first  met  with  at  Krems  In  Lower  .Austria,  but  follows 
thence  the  course  of  the  Danube,  and  where  the  moun- 
tains open  near  the  capital,  both  their  sides  and  the 
plains  arc  covered  with  vineyards,  interspersed  with 
ftrull-trees  of  every  description.  'Fhe  valley  of  the  Rnns 
is  rentarkalde  for  Us  luxuriant  growth  of  com.  as 
is  the  plain  of  Tulla  on  the  Danube.  The  Marchfeld 
between  the  Moravian  frontier  and  the  Danube  is  alio 
highly  pruductlre,  although  much  exposed  to  drought. 

The  Archduchy  of  Austria  U portioned  Into  ten 
Divisions. 


AUSTRIA  (ARCHDUCHY  OF), 

The  movement  of  the  population  bu  been  as  foUovt 
during  the  last  6 years  — 
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The  subjoined  table  gives  a survey  of  the  amount  of 
cultivated  land,  and  of  the  estimated  produce,  from  official 
sources  ; but  that  of  the  produce  must  be  contidered  as 
too  low.  The  agriculture  of  the  archduchy  is  In  general 

flood,  although  open  to  many  it^rovements,  especially 
n the  cultivation  of  the  vine.  The  best  wines  are  pro- 
duced near  Vienna,  and  are  the  growths  of  Veselau, 
Gumpoloskirchen.  Clostemenburg,  and  Weidling.  The 
produce  of  the  vintages  tn  the  pliun  are  inferior  to  those 
on  the  hills.  Cyder  it  extensively  made  in  Upper  Austria. 
A remarkable  circumstance  is  the  low  value  or  land  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  so  large  and  rich  a capital  at  Vienna  ; 
the  common  price  of  a jorh  ( = 1'4  acres),  not  exceeding 
300  fl.,  or  30f.  The  price  does  not  fall  much  in  a dreurn- 
Terence  of  several  miles. 

Amount  of  cultivated  Land,  with  its  DUtribution,  tn  tba 
Archduchy  of  Austria,  per  Eng.  Acre,  from  Becker** 
Handel's  Lexicon. 
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Number  of  Head  of  Cattle  In  the  Archduchy  of  Austria, 
from  the  National  Encyclopedia. 


T«ww  Austria 
Upper  Aostria 


Horwa.  1 Oxen. 

Cwwi. 

Rhe-p. 

57,7*5  90409 

43.154  * 86449 

199, **0 
*79486 

85*.761 

I914U 

IHning  la  an  extandv*  branch  of  industry  In  both  pro- 
Tliica*. 
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T&ble  ihowlng  the  Produce  of  the  Mines  in  tbo  Archdurhy  of  Auitrla  during  5 Yean,  from  1630  to  1634. 

Lower  Austria. 


1 

In  Mark,. 

In  Cwt.  Viunua  weight  s: 

yp  Cwt.  Avolrdup»)ls. 

OpW. 

8Uv«r. 

Copper. 

=1 

Pl|{  Iron. 

Cast  tree. 

Alom. 

Coimcr 

Vlirl^ 

AtsswIc. 

Salphur. 

CosH. 

*h*’ 

IlOO 

m 

. 

. 

11,564 

1.396 

243.405 

56 

IR3I 

- 

11,634 

1,340 

. 

266 

1833 

• 

• 

11.715 

314,045 

197 

1H33 

. 

13,410 

1,006 

. 

231.02U 

lt3 

1834 

H 

H 

• 

13,440 

• 

mm 

imi 

• 

356.665 

1. 390 

Total 

. 

60,753 

. 

6,943 

1,33S4N)0 

3.002 

Aver. 

13.151 

l.l>^9 

- 

* 

* 

846.IMI 

TTi^i 

Upper  Austria. 


1630 

134 

890 

510 

»o 

1 

34.106 

714 

4H7 

. 

330 

730  i 

I9S5T 

1831 

89 

358 

434 

340 

1 

IH.750 

17H 

3h0 

• 

350 

598 

26,280 

1833 

84 

394 

863 

75 

1 

13.103 

613 

192 

3.50 

014 

707 

12.950 

IH.13 

113 

368 

366 

. 

. 

20.026 

307 

813 

630 

830 

813 

3S.I36 

1834 

94 

290 

422 

45 

1 

mm 

506 

88 

654 

340 

453 

30.120 

(Total 

SOI 

1,610 

8,016 

500 

3 

97.794  1 

3.318 

1..VM 

3,034 

3.306 

11.1.329 

[ Aver. 

100 

333 

4(13 

140 

1 

19.5.54  i 

444 

292 

613 

407 

001 

23.646 

The  ofltcial  returns  of  the  produce  of  the  aalupans  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  are  cunccmr<i.  In  towns  the 
Auasee,  Hallstadt,  Ishl,  Ebonstw,  and  llalleln.  in  Upper  administration  of  police  Is  confided  to  a special  coinmls* 
Austria,  aren«>t  published  ; but  the  Nat.  Encyctop<tdta  et.  sary,  and  the  magistracy  pcrfomis  the  junicial  functions, 
timates  it  at  4G.(mjO  tons,  and  supposes  that  from  a,iKiO  to  The  manorial  courts  of  toe  large  pruprlctnrf  arc  piaced 
6,000  individuals  arc  emploved  in  the  works.  Owing  to  under  the  courts  of  the  circle,  and  may  be  appealed  from 
the  greet  consumption  of  all  articles  in  the  capital,  the  to  the  latter.  The  governor  of  Upi^r  Austria  residrs  ai 
province  exports  out  little  produce,  while  its  Imports  arc  !Jni ; which,  as  the  cnp.  of  the  prov.,  Is  the  seat  of  tba 
very  great.  For  the  trade  of  Vienna  we  refer  to  that  authorities.  Thr>s«  for  I^wer  Austria  reside  at  Vienna, 
article.  As  the  high  roads  from  Trit*ste  ami  Hungary  to  The  Archbishop  of  Vienna  Is  the  head  of  the  clerical  au. 
the  western  and  northern  provinces  pass  through  Vienna,  thorities  in  the  Catholic  church  fur  I.iOWcr  Aiutria ; the 
the  carrying  business  is  verr  great,  and  in  general  well  Archbishop  of  Salsburg  exerci^ea  the  same  (^unettnns  for 
manaim;  and  the  communication  between  the  capital  the  upper  pmr.  Surwrininulents  at  Llni  and  Vienna 
and  ail  the  provinces  is  verr  brisk.  The  roads  through*  conduct  the  clerical  ankirs  of  the  Protestants  under  the 
out  the  archduchy  are  excellent,  and  the  communication  Consistory  at  Vienna.  The  commander  of  the  forces  for 
between  Vienna  and  the  upper  province,  as  well  as  with  both  provinces  n^sides  at  Viemui.  The  military  emu 
Hungary,  is  facilitated  by  steam  navigation  on  the  Uanube,  scripts  of  the  provinces  of  .\ititria  are  enrolled  in  the  4th, 
by  means  of  which  the  Journey  from  Lins  to  the  rapltal  I I4th,  4itth,  anu  Kith  regts.  of  infantry,  in  the  3d  and  4th 
Is  performed  In  a day,  and  that  from  Vienna  to  Pesth  \ regts.  of  cuirassiers,  the  2^i  regt.  of  dragoons,  and  th<-  1st 
in  16  hours.  In  the  spring  of  1639  the  iron  railway,  now  light  cavairv.  They  further  supply  two  rifle  corps  and  a 
forming,  to  Poland,  will  be  opened  as  far  at  Brunn,  In  regiment  of  anJllery.  amonnilng  in  all  to  SO.CkiO  men. 
Moravia,  a distance  of  80  m.;  and  another  lc.vding  from!  AUSTRIA  /UMPIRE  OF'i  ono  of  the 
Vienna  to  lUab,  In  Hungary,  will  bo  commencetl.  , A UiJ  I Kl  A ^..>1 1 1 urj.oneoltne 

The  inhabitants  of  the  ar^duchy  are  all  Germans,  and  largest,  most  populous,  nnd  most  important  of 
are  distinguished  fur  their  industry  and  quickness  of  ap>  I thv  European  states. 

prehension.  As  the  popuUtion  U more  sparingly  dlstri-  I SUnalion  and  Extfnt The  empire  of  Au-s- 

all  cuuses  of  the  Innabitants;  and  the  schools  for  the  with  the  exception  of  a narrow  strip  at  its 

lower  classes  are  both  numerous  and  well  ottcndiHl.  The**''  ■ ’ **■■  -c-c- 

dress  and  manners  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  mountainous 
parts,  especially  of  Salsburg.  resemble  tbuso  prevailing  In 
B^ria  and  Tyrol,  as  the  manners  and  customs,  as  well  a« 
the  occupations,  of  the  Austrian  mountainiH'r  are  uearly 
the  same  with  those  of  the  neighbouring  provinces.  The 
businessof  driving  the  cattle  up  to  the  Alpine  postures  In 


S.  extremity,  projecting  along  the  con.st  of  the 
Adriatic,  iu  territory  forms  a very  compact  mass. 
It  extends  from  about  42°  to  51°  N.  luL,  and 
from  about  8°  3(y  to  26°  SC/  E.  long.  I tn  length, 
from  Lake  Maggiorc,  in  Italy,  to  the  K.  fron* 

. . titr  of  Transylvania,  is  about  860  m.,  and  its 

of  U.lma.ia),  from  .he  S. 

— - . — ’ frontier  of  Croatia  to  the  most  N.  point  of  Ro- 

hemio,  about  492  m.  The  total  area  is  estimated, 
in  the  map  of  the  Aiutrian  engineers,  at  12,153 
wj.  Gcnn.  or  257,368  sq.  Eng.  m.  On  the  S., 
Austria  is  bounded  by  Turkey,  the  Adriatic 
Sea,  and  the  independent  states  of  Ital^;  W., 
by  the  states  of  the  king  uf  Sardinia,  Sw  itzer* 
land,  and  Ravaria;  N.,by  Prussia,  the  free  city 
of  Cracow*,  and  Russian  Poland  ; and  E.,  by 
Russia  and  Moldavia.  The  extensive  frontier 
of  the  empire,  upwards  of  4,250m.  in  length,  ha.s 
the  rare  advantage  of  being  advantageously  de* 
hniHl  by  natural  boundaries;  such  as  mountains, 
large  rivers  lakes  and  the  sea,  offering  favour* 
able  military  positions  for  defence,  with  the  ex* 
ception  of  a portion  of  the  frontier  of  Galicia, 
towards  the  Russian  provinces  which  is  o|>cn. 

7>it*mons  PopuUuioyt^  ^c.  — 'I’he  Austrian 
empire  is  comped  of  many  states,  differing 
widely  in  extent  and  population.  As  the  far 
greater  port  of  the  provinces  were  united  under 
the  imperial  sceptre  by  peaceable  means  — that 
is  by  inheritance  ur  by  treaty  * — the  boundaries 


Wood*<uUlng  and  roiniag  are  the  occu|Kiliuna  of  the  men 
Hand-weavingaDd  •pinning  of  flax,  cotton,  and  wool,  are 
much  carried  on,  e«|iecially  during  the  winter.  At  many 
as  S3.000  lodivIduAli  are  said  to  have  been  employed  by 
the  car^  manufactory  at  Linz,  while  it  was  carried  on 
upon  its  largest  scale.  Along  the  Enns  and  the  Vps  the 
iroQ  manufacturing  district  is  situated ; but  agriculture 
U the  chief  employment  of  the  Inhabitants  of  the  grand 
duchy,  and  Is  managed  with  comidcrabie  skill.  The 
mountaineer  Is  confined  to  more  frugal  fare  than  the  in* 
habitant  of  the  plain  et||oys ; oatmeal  or  barley  puddings, 
prepared  with  the  milk  and  butter  of  his  cows.  Wing  his 
chiK  support.  Whether  this  species  of  nourishment,  or 
the  quality  of  the  water,  or  the  nature  of  his  occupations, 
be  tM  cause  of  the  guUre  or  swelling  of  the  neck,  which 
commences  on  the  mountains  on  the  Styrian  frontier.  Is 
not  known.  The  lowlandert' enjoyments  are  sought  in 
the  dance  and  In  the  wine-pot,  or  which  his  libations, 
espcdally  of  the  one-year-old  liquor  (Aesirigrr),  are  Indb 
dorp  and  frequent.  The  large  earnings  which  a slight 
exertion  of  industry  secures  In  a cooiitrv  whose  climate 
and  soil  are  highly  adapted  to  ftindsh  the  blessings  of 
plenty,  give  a ^eerful  appearance  to  a large  portiem  of 
the  lower  classes,  that  U scarcely  to  bo  met  with  any 
where  else ; and  the  Lower  Austrian  deserves  credit  for 
both  earning  the  good  things  of  this  life,  and  for  enjoying 
them. 

The  Gubernia  at  IJnt  and  Vienna  are  the  chief  pro- 
vincial authorities  for  the  pravs.  of  Upper  and  I.owcr 
Austria.  Under  these  is  the  captain  of  the  circle,  who 
uuiu»  the  judicial  and  administrative  i>owers,  in  as  far  as 
VoL.  1. 


• nsibcla  •ml  s p«n  ofths  maitaiy  frfloliar  «■«  tlM  wilj 
tksHbj  MUul  comimsi. 

•u  5 
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of  all  remain  as  they  esiated  whilst  they  formed 
indei>ondent  stotes,  with  the  eiception  of  the 
lulian  provinces,  whose  frontiers  and  divisions 
date  only  from  1815. 

The  following  table  shows  the  area  and  pop. 
of  each  prov.  A division,  of  no  less  importance 


to  the  close  of  1840,  has  been  found,  by  adding 
the  sur})lus  of  the  births  over  the  deaths,  to  the 
amount  found  bv  enumeration  in  all  the  pro- 
vinces, except  Hungary,  in  1834.  ITte  pop.  of 
Hungttiy  and  Transylvania  — in  which  countries 
the  nobles  and  the  clergy  make  no  returns  to 


than  the  political  one,  is  noticed  in  the  margin;  1 their  number,  and  which  are  not  subject  to  the 
showing  to  what  race  the  mass  of  the  inhab.  of  j military  ronscripUGO  — can  only  be  found  by  ap- 
each  prov.  belongs.  The  amount  of  pop.,  down  ' proximation. 


cs 


Prorinm. 


I#ower  Auttrii 
Upper  Aiutris 
Tyrol  - 
Styria 
Carlnthls 
Camloia 
Illyrian  Coast 
-g  I Bohemia 
S 7 Moravia  and 
Silesia 
Calicia  - 
Dalmatia 


I Pop.  u»  a Ucm. 

•q-m. 


:! 

:i 


CHungary,  with  the  mill*  7 
V lary  frontier  - -J 
/ Transylvania  • 

I J ^Lombardy  and  • 


Ib  ^'^***^'^*  * 


70«6 

61S4 

3IWt 


9A2-9 

4S1'5 

IM7^ 

S737 

4^*8 

1006*8 


867  .**68 
H,T9,7.65 
975;!CO 

7.60.641 

481.189 

4.174,168 

2,IGC.Q38 

4.T97.M3 

S04.Q28 

13,399,807 
S, 079.000 

2.A47.978 

2.16R.W3 


8,199 

1.026 

2,443 

3.391 

4481 

4.499 

3.106 

1,410 

3,717 

3.0G6 

A4K 


Vienna 

Lins 

Innsprtick 

Grata 

Klagenfurt 

Laybach 

Trieste 

Prague 

Druim 

Troppau 

Lemberg 

Zara 


Ofen  (Buda) 
Pestb 

Clausenburg 

Milan 

Venice 


86.9V>.401  I 3.(U0 


8364W 

23410 

10,730 

39.770 

13.000 

13.000 
44,630 

103,918 

36.700 

12.650 

04,960 

6,461 

40.600 

64.OU0 

14400 

160400 

97.160 


In  S.  Iluntrarythc  greater  part  of  hcveml  coun- 
lies,  besides  Croatia  and  Slavonia,  arc  inhabited 
by  Slavonians.  On  the  N.  side  of  the  Danube, 
11  counties  of  the  prov.,  “on  thu  suit  the  Da^ 
•nuhe”  and  a great  part  of  the  prov.  *^*hq/ond  the 
TActsj,"  are  f^avoniaii ; the  latter  prov.  contain- 
ing the  Rxuniaks^  or  Red  Russians ; the  former 
the  or  Slavonians  of  Moravian  descent 

The  total  number  of  Slavonians  in  Hungary  is 
estimated  at  about  6.000,000,  inhabiting  5,789 
towns  and  villages.  The  Magyars  { Hungarians) 
arc  4,600,000  in  number,  dwelling  in  4,739  towns 
and  villages;  the  Wallachians  have  1,024,  and 
the  Germans  921  town.s  and  villages.  l*hc 
various  races  of  the  inhabitantj  may  be  classed 
under  the  following  divisions:  — 

ButTnaiAMv  Ip  Ihr  N.  prov.  Boh^ia,  Silaala,  MoravU, 
lialtkU.  and  N.  E.p«t  rf  Httnirarj  - - . M,, 00/100 

IHuo,»n  thp8.  prov,  lUrria.  Halmalla,  Croatia,  Slavonia. 
wd  milllar)  boiKlcT  • ■,  .*  S.oOlVTO 

» In  iha  plain*  of  Horvnry.  ««h  »Ua  Ow 
o ThrlM.  and  in  Trai 


Trarojftvania  - 


4,f!no.nno 

s,.VN),(va} 

4,&n(i/v)Q 

l.lUMino 

160/XM 

CUOJMO 


I>anut«  and  Ih# 

OaaMAM  In  ll\«  Ol 

Imio  vaUrrod  thnaiKh  ih«  Kmplro  „ _ * , 

1t*u*m*  In  I^wobanlj.  Vnxlrv,  arra  B.  TyTo# 

W*Ll.*CNi*n  In  lluncary  and  TranapIvanU 
A rnmiana,  A IbanUna,  Zlfonoer,  <kc. 

Nearly  every  prov.  differs  from  the  others  in 
the  density  and  di-stribution  of  its  population. 
In  Galicia  and  Hungai7,  both  agricultural 
countries  with  comparatively  little  trade,  the 
villages  are  usually  yerj  largo  and  populous,  but 
widely  scattered.  In  LA>mbardyand  Venice  the 
inhabitants  are  so  much  scattered  over  the  face 
of  the  country,  that  the  Inmates  of  towns  form 
but  a small  proportion;  and  are  almost  exclu- 
sively the  nobility  and  traders.  The  German 
and  Slavonic  provinces  show  a medium  between 
the  two.  Czoernig  gives  the  following  calcula- 
tion respecting  the  density  of  the  population  in 
1836 : — 


Hunnn 
I Ultcip 
AuMrl* 


*q-  ta. 


Ndmbrr  , 

air 

■ii«T 


Considerable  difficulty  attends  the  determi- 
nation of  the  precise  rate  of  increase  of  the  pop. 
and  of  mortality  in  the  Austrian  empire,  owin^ 
to  the  ravages  occasioned  by  the  cholera  morbus. 
'Fhis  disease  visited  every  prov.  twice  within  the 
lost  ten  years,  and  caused,  for  the  time,  a serious 
decrease  of  pop.  From  the  experience,  how- 
ever, of  the  years  in  which  this  epidemic  did  not 
prevail,  it  seems  that  the  increase  in  the  ^cater 
number  of  provs.  is  very  rapid.  'I*hc  followiiijf 
tables  have  been  calculated,  expressly  for  this 
work,  from  the  annual  official  returns  published 
in  the  Vienna  Gaxette.  No  returns  arc  giveu 
for  Hungary  or  Transylvania : — 

Anmtal  Avemg«  of  flvo  Ymiv,  from  1833  to  1837  tnclu- 
•Ive,  for  the  under -mendooed  Provinces. 


1 

Burras. 

i 

3 t 

Oil 

X 

LasltlmMo.  I lUssUiPMto. 

i 

M*Im  - 377.C<M!Ma7«t  - 

Fvnulto  - SAS,VSXjFna*Jc« 

4/.JWT 

4'».-/Sn 

l75.Hb6 

7S«3€6| 

HS4I7 

r,-V9477 

I5.\«J7 

Table,  showing  the  Increase  of  the  ropul.itlon,  <tc.,  cal- 
culated from  the  Returns  of  ••arh  Province  for  two 
Years,  In  which  there  was  no  Cholera. 


Number  of  Inhabitants.  j 

To  a VUlaar. 

To  a KousP. 

9SI 

7 1 

7tV 

6-Jl 

ttw 

7-e 

ZStJ 

S-4 

kloiiriA 
jCufiiitliU 
jCarniola 
tlljriwi  r(M 


n iwoportion  to  100  «4  Ibc 


“§• 


IKA3.  IKA5. 
iKSr..  1M7. 
ISS3.  l-<OI  I 


•v; 


JR55.  Pt-M.i  *91 
l>tS*L  ISS7.  1*41 
16.13.  1H.17.  ) 
IS.T3.  |v17.  y -78 
ISIS.  IS.V.  i 
1S.M.  IW.  *77 
IS.M.  HI.V7.  *;a 
l*V«.  DClil.  l-t» 
IHS5.  iKSr.;  -4V 

i ^8 


3*7  to  1 
4-4  — 
IS  — 


in  — 

l.S-4  — 
[74-0  — 
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Among  the  dlfl^rcnt  nmnoer*  of  death  tpecifled,  we 
hotlce  the  followliig : 

Annif  I ATermge  of  five  Yeart,  from  1B38  to  1897  Inclostvc, 
for  the  lame  Prorlnce*. 


i 

Sma-Boav. 

1 

i 

j 

1 

1 

LcgUimala. 

I)h«ttln«se. 

1 

s 

1 

s 

s 

1 

J 

M«W  • 4,60V 
' ' rvmate  - 3,0X7 

Mate  i,0CH 

F«t^c  • S7x 

1 4,seu 

Toul  - 7,619 

I.90U 

66 

4» 

765 

33 

From  the  extreme  strictnets  of  the  Austrian 
prov.  administration,  these  official  returns,  ex> 
tending  over  a population  of  upwards  of  SO 
millions,  form  a most  valuable  contribution  to 
the  statistics  of  European  population  and  mor> 
talitjr.  It  will  be  observed,  that,  in  Galicia, 
where  the  cheapness  of  provisions  encourages 
early  marriages,  not  only  the  increase  of  pop. 
is  greatest,  bat  the  number  of  illegitimate  births 
is  remarkably  small  in  proportion.  A nearly 
similar  result  is  given  by  the  Italian  provs.,  in 
which  an  unremitting  industry  and  judicious 
distribution  of  labour  afford  a competence  even 
where  the  prices  of  provisions  are  higher.  For 
a comparison  of  the  prices  we  refer  to  the  head 
Trade^  ^c.  In  the  calculation  of  the  propor- 
tional longevity  in  the  provs.,  the  same  order 
does  not  occur  which  is  shown  in  the  increase  of 
the  population.  'I’he  average  of  six  years,  for 
the  above-named  provinces,  gives  338  individuals 
in  10,000  who  attain  80  years  and  upwards;  ofj 
which  number  Dalmatia  had  the  most  (during  I 
the  six  years  6(>6X  &tid  Galicia  the  fewest  (206).  ^ 
Of  100,000  individuals  82  attained  100  years  and 
upwards:  here,  again,  Dalmatia  stands  first, 
with  196  in  six  years;  Galicia  and  the  other 
Slavonic  provinces  rank  next;  Lombardy  (21), 
and  Venice  ( 14),  show  the  fewest. 

Face  of  the  Cfmntiy.-~yioumiain$.^T\ke  Austrimo  em- 
pire exhibits  every  variety  of  surface.  Two  grand  moun- 
tain ranges,  branching  uom  the  central  group  of  the 
Alps,  traverse  It  In  different  directions,  throwing  out 
numerous  and  extensive  dependent  branches.  The  first 
of  these,  which  has  been  termed  the  Hefeyno^CarpeUkian 
chain,  divides  the  regions  of  the  German  Ocean  and 
Baltic  from  those  of  the  Black  Sea  and  Mediterranean. 
Leaving  the  canton  of  Orisons,  in  Swltxerland,  this 
mountain  range  traverses  Vorarlberg  in  a N.  direction 
to  the  lake  of  Constance : tbence  It  passes  through  Wlr- 
temberg  and  Bavaria,  separating  the  regions  of  the 
Rhine  and  Kibe  from  that  of  the  Danube,  and  re-enters 
Austria  on  the  N.  E.  frontier  of  Bohemia,  where  it 
throws  off  an  extensive  bcanch  of  tl>e  Ers  (Ore)  moun- 
tains, which  stretch  into  that  kingdom  and  into  Saxony. 
Taking  a S.E.  direction  from  the  sources  of  the  Ever, 
this  chain  runs,  under  the  name  of  the  **  Bohemian  ro- 
rest,"  nearly  to  the  Danube,  where  it  once  more  diverges 
to  the  N B..  and,  dividing  Moravia  from  Bohemia,  se^s 
out  a branch  Into  Prussian  SUetIa  and  Lusatla,  named 
the  Rleseo  ( Giant)  mountains.  On  the  frontiers  of  Gal> 
icia  and  Hunnry  it  Joins  the  Carpathians,  which  branch 
(dr  to  the  Danube  near  Presbu^.  The  central  Car- 
pathians form  the  boundary  between  the  above-named 
provinces,  as  far  as  the  sources  of  the  Sau  and  Dniester, 
where  a chain  of  low  heights  stretch  from  them  into  the 
Russian  territories,  sepa^ng  the  region  of  the  Vistula 
from  that  of  the  Dniester.  The  eastern  Carpathians 
cover  the  li.B.  counties  of  Hungary,  the  Bukowloa,  and 
Transylvania,  as  far  as  the  Danube. 

The  second  mountain  range,  which  has  much  more 
elevated  summits,  and  covers  a larger  tract  of  country, 
divides  the  region  of  the  Mediterranean  from  that  of  the 
Black  Sea : it  stretches  from  the  frontiers  of  Swltier- 
land  and  Piedmont  in  three  chains,  which,  through 
Tyrol,  run  nearly  parallel  to  each  other.  The  central 
chain  exhibits  the  primitlvo  foremtloiis  of  granite  and 
slate : its  summits  are  covered  with  eternal  snow,  above 
the  elevation  of  8,000  feet.  Following  the  right  bank  of 
the  Inn,  as  far  as  the  point  of  Junction  of  Smsburg  and 
Cartnthia,  it  takes  a N.B.  direction  through  Styiia  into 
Hungary,  and  subsides  in  tbe  Leitha  chain  near  the 
1>aaube.  The  two  accompanying  chains  are  of  lima- 
stone : that  on  tbe  N.  coven  Dortbem  Tyrol,  Salsburg, 
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and  great  part  of  tbe  Archduchy  of  Austria,  and  ts  Intcr- 
sectra  by  the  numerous  streams  which  Sow  from  the 
central  chain  to  the  Danube.  Tbe  8.  parallel  chain 
•ends  its  ramifications  from  8.  Tyrol  Into  tbe  kingdom 
of  Lombardy ; and,  paaslng  through  Illyria  and  the 
Croatian  frontier  district,  unites  with  the  Dmkhan  on  the 
borders  of  Bosnia.  Three  Imrortant  branches  strike  off 
from  this  chain,  one  of  which  stretches  between  the 
rivers  Raab  end  Drave,  under  tbe  name  of  the  Ae- 
konp  Forest,  into  Hungary  ; a second  divides  the  region 
id  tbe  Drave  from  the  valley  of  the  Save  ; and  the  third, 
stretching  along  the  Adriatic  through  Dalmatia,  b called 
Ly  tbe  natives,  from  its  dark  coltnir,  Mamie  Sera,  or 
Setro. 

The  length  of  the  different  mountain  chains  In  the 
ei^ire,  when  added  together,  exceeds  3,000  miles. 

ibe  principal  valleys  in  Austria  are  situated  In  Che 
southern  provinces,  and  run  parallel  with  the  Alps,  in 
the  direction  of  W.  to  R.  They  are  found  in  Tyrol,  Sals- 
burg. Strria,  and  Illyria.  Croatia  belongs,  for  the  great- 
er part,  to  the  valley  of  tbe  Save  ; and  Slavonia  to  tbe 
fcMtIle  vole  of  tbe  Drave. 

Large  plains  are  also  found  within  the  empire ; they 
follow,  for  the  most  part,  the  course  of  the  prlnripm 
rivers.  Of  the  plain  of  the  Po,  between  the  Adriatic 
Sea  and  the  fall  of  the  Apennines,  the  northern  part 
belongs  to  Austria.  The  plun  or  basin  of  Vienna,  which 
Btretenes  from  the  Leitha  mountains  to  the  hebbls  of 
Morari^  is  traversed  by  the  Danube  and  the  March. 
In  Hungary  there  are  two  very  extensive  plains  ; one  In 
Upper  Hungary,  sttuaied  between  the  Carpathians  and 
the  Bokony  forest ; tbe  second,  extending  from  the  E. 
fall  of  tbe  lasunamed  forest  and  tbe  Matra  hills  to  tbe 
rise  of  the  Transylvanian  mouDtains,  and  from  the  ceo* 
tral  Carpathian  chain  on  tbe  north,  to  the  mountains  of 
Slavonia  on  the  south.  This,  tbe  largest  plain  In  cen 
tral  Europe,  Is  traversed  by  tbe  Danube.  Thelss,  Maros, 
Drave,  and  their  tributaries.  The  plain  of  the  VUiula 
and  the  Sau,  in  Galicia,  Is  a portion  of  the  great  level 
which  stretches  from  the  fall  of  tbe  C^arpathlans  on  the 
north  to  the  Baltic  Sea. 

Riven,  Lakes,  — Tbe  Austrian  empire  belong 
to  the  roglcas  of  tno  Rhine,  Danube,  Kibe,  Oder,  Vi^ 
tula,  Dniester,  and  Po.  Tbe  Rhine  forms  part  of 
tbe  frontier  of  Vorarlberg,  towards  Swttaerland  from 
near  Feldklrch,  until  it  falls  into  the  Lake  of  Con- 
stance. The  Danube  enters  the  Austrian  territories 
at  Eogelhardt’s  Zell,  near  Possau,  where  its  depth  Is  17 
feet,  and  its  breadth  GAO  feet : In  its  course  through  the 

tirovlnces  of  Upper  and  Lower  Austria  and  Hungary, 
t receives  all  the  waters  falling  from  the  two  grand 
mountain  ranges,  described  above ; tbe  chief  amongst 
which  arc.  on  lu  1.  bank,  the  March,  Waag,  Gran, 
Theiss,  dtc.;  on  its  r.  bank,  the  Traun,  En»,  Raab, 
Drave.  Save,  Ac.  All  of  these  rivers,  with  many  of 
their  tributaries,  are  navigable,  and  with  the  gradual 
development  of  the  resources  of  this  vast  empire, 
must  aflfhrd  fhcilltles  for  commercial  communication 
of  the  easiest  kind,  and  on  a rigontlc  scale.  The 
Elbe  has  its  source  In  Bohemia,  wnirh  It  traverses  in  a 
direction  from  N.  to  S.,  being  navigable  for  barges  from 
Prague  after  Its  Junction  with  the  Moidsu,  which  is  navi- 
gated from  Bttdwels.  Besides  the  Moldau.  it  receives 
Oie  Adler,  Sapawa,  Waitawa,  Eger,  and  other  streams 
of  inferior  note,  before  it  crosses  the  frontier  of  8axony. 
The  Oder  has  Its  source  In  the  chain  of  bills  which 
connects  the  Silesian  Mountains  with  the  Carpothlans  ; 
It  leaves  the  Austrian  states  without  assumina  tbe  Im- 
portance of  a navigable  river.  The  Vistula  is  formeff  by 
the  Junction  of  two  mountain  streams,  which  tall  from  tbe 
Carpathians,  near  Jablunka.  It  is  navigable  nearly  along 
tbe  whole  of  Us  course  from  Oswtecsin  to  Zaw^otest,a 
distance  of  upwards  of  300  miles,  in  which  It  forms  the 
Austrian  frontier.  It  receives  tbe  Dunajec,  the  WUloks, 
and  the  Sau,  the  last  of  which  U narinble  from  Prxemysl, 
along  its  conrsc  of  130  miles.  The  Dniester,  which  rises 
at  the  N.  side  of  the  Carpathians,  where  they  branch  off 
towards  the  Danube^  through  Transylvania,  Is  narinble 
from  tbe  little  town  of  Koniusski,  38  miles  S.  W.  of  Lem  - 
berg.  In  Its  course  through  Galicia.  It  receives  14 
streams  upon  Its  left,  and  6 moantain-brtxihs  upon  Its 
right  bank.  The  sources  of  tbe  Sau,  which  (alls  into  the 
VUtuIa.  are  situated  farther  to  tbe  E.  in  the  Carpathians 
than  those  of  tbe  Dniester  ; and  where  these  two  rivers 
are  Urge  enough  to  be  navigated  by  boats,  they  are  almost 
connected  by  a series  of  lak<  s or  pofids  stretching  through 


the  sandy  plain  which  extends  from  Prxemysl  and  Jaros- 
low  to  Jaworow  and  Komamo,  thus  oOhrlng  a natural 
communicatioD  between  the  Block  Sea  and  the  Baltic. 
The  Pruth  rises  lo  the  same  chain  of  bills,  but  soon 
enters  to  Moldavia  The  main  channel  of  communi- 
cation for  Lombardy  is  oflbrded  by  the  Po,  which,  in  Its 
coarse  through  and  along  the  borders  of  the  Austrian 
territories,  receives  from  the  Alps  the  Tidno,  Adda, 
OgUo,  and  Mincio,  beeidcs  smaller  strcaau.  The  Adige, 
the  TagUamento,  and  the  Llsonxo,  traverse  the  pro- 
Vinces  of  Venice  and  Illyria  to  the  Adriatic. 
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fre.~The  I^«  of  CunkUnce  tn«f  be  countrd  knowu  In  KnjcUDd,  with  the  rxcepiliin  of  prnu^e,  *nd 
amongkt  tno  Austrlao  l«ke«,  ftlthouxh  onijr  a tmrtlon  of  aereral  kind*  of  birds  unknown  in  our  islands,  arc  <»b]i-cta 
iu  K.  kbore  btciunK*  to  Auttria.  On  the  S.  tide  of  the  ufchaite.  The  urut  and  elk  are  sonirllinet  fmind  in  the  I-:. 
Alps,  the  Lake*  Magglore.  Lugano,  Cornu,  Iteo,  and  Carpathiant,  but  unlr  a«  stranlert.  The  ibea  is  nearly 
Garda,  are  the  most  considerable.  On  the  K.  tide  of  the  exterminated.  Herut  of  wild  nortca  of  a diminutive  tixe 
tame  mountaint,  the  larsett  lakea  are  thotc  of  ACter,  range  the  Hungarian  ulalru ; and  even  where  iheim- 
Gmunden,  or  Traun.  Halittadt,  and  Aunee.  which  are  provement  of  the  breed  it  attended  to,  they  are  allowed 
connected  toMher  by  the  Traun.  and  the  laket  of  .St.  to  rove  almott  in  a ttate  of  nature.  The  golden  eairln 
Gilgen  and  none!  See.  The  lake  of  Zlrkulti.  with  inbablU  Slavonia,  and  <Kher  large  tpeciet  are  found  in 
otlieri  In  tl.e  limettone  hlllt  of  Illrria.  although  remark*  the  Khetian  and  Nuiic  Alpi.  lloront  of  various  kinds, 
able  as  natural  cuhotlUcs,  are  of  triding  extent.  The  some  of  the  choicest  plumage,  abound  In  the  morastes 
Noutiodler  and  Balaton  lakes,  in  t'|>per  Hungary,  are  of  Hungary  ; and  there  also  the  land  tortoise  it  fourKi  in 
the  largest  in  the  empire ; Uie  water  of  the  lorroer  is  great  niimters.  The  same  morasses  Ainiish  an  sbiiudaMt 
saltish.  supply  of  leeches,  whence  they  arc  regularly  transporfitl 

C/mufXr.  — Four  distinct  climates  are  rotmd  within  the  by  means  of  a series  of  iwnas,  that  serve  as  so  mar>y 
limits  of  this  extensive  empire.  The  most  southerly  part  stations,  to  Paris  and  (be  W.  of  Europe.  Wax  Is  an  ira* 
of  lialmatia  produces  the  paJm*trce,  and  at  Kamisa,  the  portant  product  of  the  Bukowine  and  other  8.  nrovtucr-s. 
mean  elevation  of  the  thermometer  it  stated  brBlumcn*  Cantharides  are  found  in  several  parts  of  Hungary; 
bach  to  be  ^ 11^  K' R.,or  y Fahr. : upon  a line  drawn  cochineal  in  Galicia}  and  pearls  ol  a beautiful  water 
along  the  S.  foot  of  the  Alps,  the  mean  temperature  at  are  annually  htlied  in  the  Moldau. 

Milan  is  + 9^  4'  ; at  Temeswar,  +9*^  'if.  On  the  N.  side  Produett  ( — These  comprise  the  diflrreni 
of  that  chain,  in  I.ins,  it  is  -f7°  O' ; lu  Vienna,  sorts  of  com  and  of  cultivated  grasses  found  in  Europe, 

(nearly  the  climate  of  Strasburg);  Buda,  S'-'  )>' ; in  with  viocfs,  flax  and  hemp,  tobacco,  hops,  safl>on,  wi.-ad, 
Klausenburg,  '^(1'-'  3*.  In  Pramie,  the  m«An  heat  is  ^7^  some  species  of  indigo,  yclluw  w uad  or  rkut  cv.'miu, 
9';  in  Olimits,  4-7^  3';  in  Troppau,  -f7^3'|  in  1/em*  nils,  and  an  immense  variety  of  (Vuits,  Ac.  l*b< 
berg  I'  R.  Wine  and  Indian  corn  do  not  thrive  to  forests  are  ot  vast  extent,  and  will,  no  doubt,  come  to  be 
the  N.  of  the  last  drawn  line,  except  in  unusually  fav4iur*  of  great  value.  The  mountain  chains  of  the  northern 
able  ftltuatluiis ; Imt  corn  uf  all  other  descHptluns,  flax,  nrovlnccs  and  of  the  Alps  are  covered  with  flr,  pine, 
hemp,  and  hariy  fruits,  attain  |>erfect[on.  The  observa*  beech,  larch.  &c.  The  tow  grounds,  including  the  %x>t 
Itiius,  at  the  ulisurvatory  uf  Vienna,  fur  IK37,  give  for  the  forest  of  Bukony  In  Hungary*,  others  in  TransyU 
mean  tempcriture  (mly  4-7'^2'R.;  'ift  days  In  that  year  vania,  the  Bukowine,  (falicia,  Siavnnia,  Ac,  produce 
Were  clear,  172  cloudy,  with  sunshine:  I6ti  cloudy,  oaks  of  a gigantic  sise,  with  beech,  ash,  alder,  elm, 

liaiuy  days  were  144,  snow  .58;  and  there  were  13'J  fugs,  Ac.  Every  prov.  is  well  supplied  with  wood,  with  the 

9G  thuuder  storms,  and  17  stonni.  In  the  northern  pro-  exception  of  Low.  Austria,  (into  which  Urge  quantities 
Vinces,  the  air  is  mostly  clear  and  salubrious.  The  are  imported  f^om  Tyrol  and  Vp.  Auftrla.  to  meet  the 
grc:itcst  quantity  of  rain  falls  in  the  kingdom  of  Lom-  [ ^eat  consumption  of  the  caidlal.)  Lombardy  Proper,  and 
bardy.  the  snuulcst  quantity  In  the  central  districts  of  Hungary,  where,  from  neglect  of  management  and  bad 
liuugary  and  iu  Dalmatia,  which  often  luiTcr  from  ex-  economy,  the  stork  has  In  many  parts  been  alarmingly 
u-sslve  drought.  In  this  last  province,  the  fall  of  rain  rtxlured.  In  the  other  provt.  the  forests  are  well  ma- 

averages  12  inches  r at  Vienna  the  average  was,  for  1896.  naged  ; and  care  it  taken  to  tupuly  the  annual  eon- 

l5*99Tiichi>s  ; fur  1837,  15'86.  Tyrol  has  nvany  rarleUet  of  sumption  bv  sowing  and  planting  In  pniportinn  to  the 
climate,  resulting  (Vom  the  elevation  of  its  mountaint  In  quantity  feHed.  The  proprietors  of  estates  are  obligrtl. 
a soiitlierly  situation.  The  classification  given  by  Fran-  in  Austria,  at  all  over  Gennany,  to  employ  furesTrrs, 
dni  for  Swltxerland  hat  been  found  to  suit  Tyrol  with  who  have  beem  educated  in  forest  schools,  and  w ho  luive 

equal  preciiion I.  ‘Fhe  region  of  the  vine,  ft-om  70(J  fV  pasted  the  nt'cettary  examination.  Their  business  is  to 

to  l,;iiO  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  soa.  — 2.  The  region  of  calculate  exacUv  the  quantity  of  timber  that  may  be  fclU-d 
the  oak,  from  1.70U  It.  to  3,800  ft.— 3.  The  region  of  the  without  dimlnii)iing  the  stock.  The  simple  means  at 
hooch.  3,MU0ft.  to  4,100  ft. ; the  walnut  only  reaches  3,600  their  command  in  hack  ranges  of  mountains  are  generally 
It.;  the  plum-tree,  3.720  ft. ; pear  and  apple-trees,  4.100 : applied  with  great  ingenuity  to  forward  the  felled  im*s 

fait  little  whoat  U grown  in  this  region  ; but  the  meadows  to  the  common  channels  of  communication.  A ktiHl  uf 

arc  excellent. 4.  The  region  of  fir.  from  4,100  to  6.600  hollow  railroad  of  timber  (/f'cscsi).  sloping  down  the  side 

ft. — A.  The  lower  Alpine  ri^on  famous  for  its  pas-  of  a mountain,  often  st'veraJ  ihousana  yards  in  leog*h, 
tures.  .5.600  ft.  to  6..V10  ft.«-fi.  The  Upper  Alpine  repon.  and  down  whl^  the  trunks  of  trees  are  predpUated,  i< 
0,600(1.  to  8,200  ft.,  above  which  Is  the  region  of  eternal  one  means  of  transport.  The  trunks  are  raised  from  s 
aoow.  valley  to  the  summit  ofa  neighbouring  chain. over  w bkh 

.Vo/straf  Froduetiom,  kfinrraJt.  fl’c.  — A statement  of  they  naveto  be  transported,  by  means  of  ropes  and  pul- 
the  produce  of  the  mines  In  the  .Austrian  empire  is  given  leys,  worked  by  a ruac  water-wheel  temporarily  erected 
under  the  bead  maoufartures.  We  may  here  remark,  by  (be  woodman  on  alittle  brook  (i/o/saqfkeg) ; aiMl  the 
that  the  amount  produced  Is  very  far  below  the  capacities  springs  near  the  summits  being  led  into  a teni|>urary 
of  a country  so  h^hly  endowed  with  mineral  riches,  Utat  reservoir  on  the  ridge  of  the  hills,  the  burden  (bus  revised 
the  extent  of  this  source  of  wealth  and  industry  is  very  U received  by  it  in  order  to  be  precipitated  into  the  hoi- 
Imperft'cUy  explored,  and  that  what  is  worked  neither  low  ou  the  other  side,  when  the  sluices  cuntlning  the 
attracts  the  amount  of  capital  nor  the  degree  of  skill  waters  are  opened  (A’/aiwc).  But  while  this  ingenuity 
necessary  to  a succeMful  result.  In  tliat  statement,  the  U shown  in  the  management  of  the  mountain  fun-su 
amount  of  Iron  is  not  distinguished  from  the  quantity  of  tracts  of  flr,  the  far  richer  wooded  districts  of  Slavonia, 
native  steel  obtained  In  St>Tlaand  Illyria;  the  only  part  the  military  frontier,  and  Upper  Hungary,  in  which  the 
of  Europe  In  which  the  carbonated  Iron  ore  occurs,  and  more  valuwle  forest  trees  attain  a sise  unusual  iu  Kuroi>t', 
where  it  is  found  lii  massea  that  require  rather  to  be  are  neglected,  and  but  little  known.  The  carriagr.  to- 
quarried  than  excavated.  Tlatina  is  not  found  in  strumont.  and  cabinet-makers  of  Vienna  (who  funiish  the 
Austria.  Of  the  rarer  metals,  tiian  Is  found  near  Roese,  chea|*ost  goods  of  the  kit»d  In  Europe),  are  suppik-d  fnim 
in  Hungary,  uran  in  the  Sudeten  in  Bohemia,  tfiiurium  the  better  known,  and  rather  more  accessible  forests  <>f 
in  Hiingarr  and  Traosylrania.  Besides  the  opals  ot  Illyria  and  Lombardy;  but  the  want  of  capital  Is  rqiuUly 
Hungary,  tne  most  beautiftil  that  are  known,  an  Inferior  visible  in  this  branch  of  trade  as  lu  the  mines,  and  tmt 
kind  is  iound  in  Moravia ; camelian.  beryl,  chalccdun,  little  management  Is  displayed  either  in  econoniisiug  the 
tu|KU,  garnet,  and  amethyst,  lu  Bohemia  and  Hungary,  stock  or  In  seasoning  the  supply  brought  to  market.  The 
of  superior  quality.*  Bras  of  coal  have  been  found  in  forests  cover  more  than  a third  jpart  of  the  prcMlurtive 
nearly  every  province,  but  the  cheapness  and  abundance  soil  of  the  empire,  and  are  distributed  in  the  followiti;; 
uf  Qre-wood  nave  hitherto  prevented  much  search  from  proportions,  according  to  the  statement  of  Becker  (//a«s- 
being  made  after  them.  Upwards  of  100  descriptions  of  d<r$  /.cri'con,  Vienna.  1837),  who.  we  have  bt'ru  assured, 
marble,  quarts  for  the  manufacture  of  glass,  clays  for  had  access  to  official  sources  of  ioformatioD  : 
porcelain  and  minerd  dies  of  all  kinds,  are  also  found  In 
abundance.  Of  mineral  springs,  no  country  has  so  great 
a number  ; upwards  of  100  are  annually  frequented,  for 
the  purposes  of  bathing  and  drinking  the  waters ; amongst 
which  Carlsbad,  Toeplitz,  Marienbad,  Ischl,  Gasteln, 

Baden.  Fistyau.  Treutrhin,  Mchadia,  and  Roquero, 
attract  visiters  from  all  parts  ol  the  world. 

Animait.  — All  the  domestic  animals  found  in  England 
in  the  Austrian  empire.  Exclusive  of  these 
car  Is  Indigenous  in  the  Alps  and  the  Car- 
wolf  in  t>oth  these  mountain  chains,  and  the 
in  all  the  provinces.  The  chamois,  red  and 
Dcbucks.  wBd  boars,  all  dcKriptioos  of  game 

* (1rsphii*,«r  kterk  lead,  occars  In  BgheinU  and  In  IxereT  Aus- 
ma.  fUdphur.  vlirlal,  saU|wWv,  lbs  laSW  »«i|Wci«Ur,  In  Hungan, 
an  rstcMiwIr  obtaiard. 
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W«  nutf  rrmark.  that  Atwiris  a compet«iitiudgc.  eitl* 
mateft  Iht*  antiual  j>rodurr  (of  i joch  ^1.4  acrca ) of  well 
maoaRml  foreot,  m .ivera^nR  3 cubic  Vienna  fathoms  of 
timber  and  llrc>wu<Kl.  tk*cker  does  not  glrc  the  pro- 
bable annual  produce  of  the  Hunirarian  forests  ; and  we 
do  not  tlilok  It  necessary  to  supply  the  deficiency  from 
other  authors,  without  access  to  authentic  Information, 
itome  idea  of  the  extimC  of  the  oak  forests  may  however  bo  , 
formed,  from  the  fact  that  nearly  attO.OOO  bushels  of  itall-  | 
apples  arc  annually  exported,  besides  what  is  used  in  tbo 
country.  The  distrlbiidon  of  the  forests  It  however  very 
irregular  ; and,  while  in  the  mountainous  tracts  they  are 
of  Immeasurable  extent,  the  want  of  flre-wood  is  great 
in  the  plains,  that  tlrlcd  dung  Is  a common  substitute  for 
faggots.  Id  Transylvania,  especially,  and  the  military 
frontier,  the  forests  are  itoth  of  great  extent,  and  filled 
with  trees  of  the  finest  quality,  equally  adapted  for  the 
use  of  the  builder  and  the  naval  architect. 

FacUiUet  /or  iHtrmai  Communication  and  for  Com^ 
merce.  — \\t  have  already  alluded  to  the  laudable  atten- 
tion paid  by  the  Austrian  government  to  the  means  of 
communication  throughout  the  empire.  From  Pavia,  on 
the  S.\V.  frontier,  an  uninterruntra  i/acadamized  road 
conducts  the  traveller  through  one  provinces  to  Csemo- 
witi  in  the  BukowIna,  a distance  of  upwards  of  1,120  m. 
From  Milan  to  Vienna  there  are  three  lines  of  road,  and 
through  Cialicia  the  hrte  is  double.  Three  grand  high-roads 
from  Venice,  and  two  from  Trieste,  lead  to  Tyrol  and 
Ciermany,  and  double  lines  run  from  each  of  these  cities 
to  the  capital.  Prague  is  connected  with  Vienna  by 
numerous  lines  of  commimicatiun,  which  are  continued 
to  the  fruutlcrs  of  Bavaria.  Saxony,  and  Prussian  Silesia. 
Materials  for  making  roads  abound  in  every  province  ; 
and  the  art  is  well  understood  in  Austria,  where  the 
roads  are  equal  to  those  of  Prussia,  l^pwaids  of  €0 
mountain  passes,  through  the  most  extensive  ranges  of 
Tiioimuins  that  any  single  state  possesses,  have  been 
maile  nut  only  practicable,  but  commodious  for  travelling 
nnd  roramercisJ  purposes.  The  lowest  of  these,  as  mea- 
sured from  the  level  of  the  sea.  is  perhaps  the  road 
along  the  Danube  from  Drenkora  to  Ursora.  in  the 
Trausylvanian  military  frontier.  The  most  elevated  is 
thidoithe  Stelvlo  or  Wonnser  Joch,  in  S.  TjtoI.  In 
length  these  passes  vary  from  10  to  70  miles.  On  the 
ro;id*  across  the  Alps  from  Tyrol  and  Illyria  the  greatest 
sums  have  been  expended ; their  Importance  In  a military 
|'<iirtl  of  view,  and  the  necessity  of  lacllitating  the  com- 
niiiiiicalloQ  wiUi  a powerful  and  not  very  well  affected 
province,  rendering  them  indUpentable.  The  roads 
across  the  Spliigen,  the  pass  of  Flnstemiunz,  and  the 
Wdrmser  Joch  to  the  Lake  of  Como,  must  be  classed 
nmnngst  the  peatest  undertakings  of  the  kind.  The 
road  over  the  Wdrmser  Joch  passes  over  an  elevation  of 
H.400  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  is  protected  In 
dangerous  parts  tn*  covered  ways  of  solid  stone,  which 
receive  the  fall  of  tlie  avalancnes,  and  cause  them  to 
glide  into  tlie  depths  below.  This  undertaking  has  sur- 

Esssed  the  passages  of  the  Simplon  and  Mount  Cenit, 
)Ch  In  bolaness  and  splendour  of  execution.  But  the 
exertions  of  private  Industry  have  not  remained  (hr 
behind  those  of  the  state.  In  llungarr  many  nobies  still 
consider  it  a priwUrge  not  to  be  obliged  to  contribute 
to  the  cost  of  making  roads  which  tend  so  much  to 
enhance  the  value  of  landed  property.  lodlvlduali, 
however,  have  at  no  time  been  wanting  amongst  that 
retpecubie  body  who  were  sufficiently  enlightenN  to  set 
a laudable  example  on  this  point.  A juiot-slock  com- 
|MUiy,  rhielly  composed  of  Hungarian  nobli'S,  undertook 
the  execution  of  a road  between  Carlstadt  in  Croatia, 
and  Flume  on  the  Adriatic  Sea ; it  was  carried  o^cr  part 
of  the  Julian  Alps  in  a very  splendid  manner.  On  that 
part,  kuown  by  the  name  of  tne  Karst,  the  porous  nature 
of  the  rocks  made  it  necessary  to  construct  dslems  to 
catch  the  rain-water ; and  stout  parapets  have  ti^n  added, 
which  protect  travellers  and  carriages  against  the  fiirious 
blasts  of  the  Arm,  which,  without  this  check,  would 
sweep  away  every  thing  In  its  course.  This  road  was 
commenced  in  IHQ3.  aim  named  afler  the  Archduchess 
Maria  Louisa.  Two  other  lines,  one  between  tbo  same 
points,  the  other  running  from  Carlstadt  to  Zeng  and 
Carlopago.  across  the  same  mountain  range,  each  of 
which  was  scarcely  less  ex|>ensive.  although  not  so  ser- 
▼Iceabie  as  the  *'  LouiMfnstraue,"  had  bem  erected  br, 
and  called  after,  the  emperors  Charles  V 1.  aod  Joseph  II. 
The  iron  railway  between  Budwels  in  Bohemia,  and 
I-ini  in  Cpper  Austria,  finished  in  1K29.  was  executed  at 
the  aost  of  a private  company,  and  has  since  been  ex- 
tended on  the  S.  side  of  the  Danube  at  far  as  Grounden. 
It  is  7A  m.  in  length,  but  consists  of  one  line  only,  and 
the  carriages  are  efrawn  by  horses.  The  line  from  Budwels 
to  Lint  was  rendered  unnecessarily  expensive  by  ill- 
judged  economy  in  the  first  instance,  at  It  became  neces- 
sary to  exeban^  the  original  wooden  rails,  covered  with 
metal  plates,  lor  others  of  cast-iron.  The  traffic  b&s 
cbiefiy  consisted  hitherto  in  the  salt  conveyed  from 
tbo  miiMS  of  Upper  Austria,  to  he  consumed  in  Bohemia. 


Kett  revenue  for 
the  year,  8,l3nf. 


The  report  of  the  committee  for  1S37,  siiows  the  transport 
to  have  been. 

Salt  • -39IJi36cwt. 

Merchandise  - IM.2AH 
Wood  . . 3,.'<3flcub.  fath. 

Fish  - - 1-^7  loads 

Persons  - 8.838 

The  number  of  shareholders  is  18.188,  at  50D.  per  share ; 
but  owing  to  the  increased  expense  attending  the  works, 
they  have  as  yet  divided  no  profit.  The  line  from  Llnx 
to  umiinden  Mng  a part  of  the  high-road  from  Vienna 
to  Ischl,  which  is  much  frequented  as  a watering- 
place.  has  a greater  number  of  travellers,  and  was  better 
roanagtHl  from  the  beginning,  as  the  experience  of  the 
first  attempt  was  turned  to  good  account.  Its  traffic,  in 
1837,  was  t 

Salt  • - 512419  cwt.1 

Merchandise  * 130488  cwt.. 


Persons 


- n,906 


Nett  revenue  for  the 
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This  left  a profit  to  be  divided  amongst  the  new  share- 
holders. to  whom  the  first  proceeds  are  guaranteed  to  a 
certain  amount,  iieyond  which  the  shareholders  in  general 
are  to  participate.  The  length  of  this  line  is  32  miles  ; 
and  the  cost,  inclusive  of  magazines,  station-houses. 
4A  carriages,  and  330  waggons,  did  not  exceed  65,000/. 
The  charge  for  transport  of  goexisisSkr.  (I|d.)  perewt. 
A second  railway,  upon  a similar  plan,  was  commenced 
about  the  same  time  between  Prague  and  Pilsen  lu  Bo- 
hemia. but  was  abandoned  for  want  of  funds,  when  only 
3D  miles  of  the  distance  had  been  completed.  Prince 
C.  E.  Furstenberg  purchased  it  subs«*quently  of  the 
company,  and  let  it  to  an  enterprising  individual,  who 
keeps  it  in  repair,  and  is  said  tu  derive  tome  advantage 
from  it.  'llie  railroad,  now  constructing  by  a joint-stock 
company,  from  Vienna  tu  Bochnia  bi  <;allcia,  for  stearo- 
rarria^,  will  hare  a length  of  nearly  4no  m.  It  follows 
the  valley  of  the  March  or  Morava,  through  Moravia,  as 
far  as  Napagedl,  with  sklc  branches  ; one  to  Presborg, 
along  the  Danube,  another  along  the  Thaya  to  Briinn. 
and  a third  following  the  March  to  Olrouts.  From 
Napagedl  the  Hoc  follows  the  Beciwa,  a trilHiUry  of  the 
March,  to  Prerau,  where  it  crosses  over  the  heigliis  near 
W'eisiklrchen,  Into  the  valley  of  the  Oder,  passing  the 
grand  European  water-shed,  with  a rise  of  1ft.  in  4b0ft. 
A branch  here  follows  the  O^r  and  the  Oppa  to  Trop- 
pau,  whore  it  la  to  unite  with  tlio  Prussian  SUesiaD  raii- 
war : while  the  main  line  crosses  the  heights  near 
Selbersdorf  Into  the  valley  of  the  Vistula,  a^  throwing 
off  another  short  branch  to  Biclitz  and  Biala,  fuilows 
that  liver  to  Cracow,  whence,  with  a gentle  undulation, 
it  reaches  Bochnia,  leaving  Wieliczka  a little  to  the  S. 
This  railroad  is  to  be  for  steam -carriages ; and  the  total 
estimate  of  Us  cost,  with  itathni  huusei.  Ac..  am>  uuts  to 
30,000/.  per  German  roile,~which  was  subscribed  in 
13.000  shares,  of  l.Oix  d.  each.  Of  the  probable  import- 
ance of  this  spirited  underuking,  not  only  for  the  In- 
ternal. but  also  for  the  forcln  trade  of  the  cmjilre,  wo 
shall  have  an  opportunity  of  speakiug  under  the  h«Kl 
Trade,  ^c.  The  sanction  of  tne  government  was  ob. 
talned.  in  the  you  1838,  for  a railway  between  Vienna  and 
Raab  Id  Hungary  ; as,  however,  in  granting  the  priri- 
lege,  a reserve  was  made  In  favour  of  any  company 
uudertakins  the  establishment  of  a raUroao  from  the 
capital  to  Trieste,  there  are  grounds  for  lupposing  that 
t Is  In  contemplation  to  give  every  possible  aid  to  such 
an  enterprise  whenever  it  is  underiaaen.  'Die  fare  of  the 
country  through  which  a railroad  from  the  Danube  to 
Tiivsie  has  to  pass,  presents  the  greatest  difficulties  that 
have  as  yet  been  encountered  by  a railroad  company  ; 
tMiC  when  we  cousider  the  means  at  the  command  of  tne 
Austrian  gnvemiuent.  tbe  circumstance  that  the  mate- 
rials lie  along  the  track  Itself,  and  the  probable  immense 
gain  upon  a line  which  should  unite  two  such  provinces 
as  Galicia  and  Hungary  with  the  sea.  It  b rather  matter 
of  surprise  that  it  has  not  as  yet  been  attempted,  than  that 
the  difflcutiles  should  discourage  from  the  undertaking. 
Between  Venice  and  Milan  the  works  have  been  alreedv 
begun  upon  a railway.  Intended  to  be  carried  through 
Padua,  Vicenza,  Verona.  Pescblera,  on  tbe  iJike  of 
Garda,  Brescia,  and  Treviglio.  to  Milan.  The  length  of 
this  railway  will  be  300  kilometres,  and  the  estimate  of 
the  outlay  gives  1,800/.  per  kilometre,  including  the  cost 
of  buildings  aod  carriages. 

We  have  seen  that  the  river  system  of  Austria  is  upon  a 
grand  scale,  and  it  is  likewise,  to  a great  extent,  made 
available  for  tbe  purposes  of  Interrial  navigation.  In 
order  tu  give  an  idea  of  the  facilities  for  commerce 
which  this  immense  empire  possesses,  we  siit^oln  a rough 
estimate  of  the  length  of  the  navigable  rivers,  lakes, 
and  canals,  measur^  oo  the  beautiful  map  drawn  up 
from  actual  survey  by  the  Imperial  Engineer  Corps, 
and  publisbed  in  1832,  Tbe  length  of  each  river  b 
measured  by  straight  linei.followiDg  the  principal  b^ds. 
but  not  the  wiudliigsof  the  stream ; and  tM  result  is,  for 
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~No  allow &nce  U m*d«  In  thU  cslcuUtlon  (which  U in 
tcndnl  only  to  draw  attcntUxi  to  »o  iraportani  a fraturr 
of  thr*«  rising  countrici,  and  t»  offrrcd  In  the  atecnce  of 
an  authenticated  •tatfuical  ilatcmcol,)  for  the  etuubir 
bed*  or  arm*  of  the  Danube,  the  TbelM.  and  other  rlerri 
in  Huocary.  If  the*e  be  taken  into  account,  the  length 
of  the  narinble  (or  rather  of  the  nartgated)  river* 
might  perhan*  be  trebled-  It  U rernarkaWr  that 
b>Ab  the  Danube  and  the  Dnle*ter  are  Interrupted  In 
their  courae  to  the  Black  Sea  by  rocky  profnlnence*  in 
tbclr  bed*,  which  Impede  thrir  free  narlmulon.  It 
ha*  however  been  proved,  that  although  a dlfflrult  and 
eipeotlve  undertaking,  it  it  by  no  mean*  impracticable 
to  free  the  bed  of  both  river*  from  rock*.  The  bint 
thui  given  by  nature  *r«m*  Karcely  to  hare  been  re- 
quired to  point  out  the  auperior  advantage*  of  a commu- 
nication with  the  Adriatic  In  the  preeent  *Ute  of  Kuro- 
penn  trade  ; and  which  i*  llkewite  nearly  accoropU*bed 
in  a natund  way  by  mean*  of  the  little  river  Kulpa,  a 
tributary  of  the  ^ve,  which,  when  it*  water  U high,  may 
be  navigated  to  tbe  heart  of  Croatia,  to  within  TO  mile* 
of  Flume,  and  which  might  with  eaae  be  tran»formed 
into  a regular  canal.  A oetter  line  of  communication 
might  perhape  aiao  be  eetablithed  bKween  Carlitadt  and 
tbe  AtbtMic  near  tbe  tell  of  the  Villebit  Mountain*  to 
tbe  S.  of  Carlopago,  for  which  a part  of  the  Jo*ephlne 
road  might  be  u*ed ; but  Aitarla.  initead  of  Carlopago, 
might  be  cboten  for  a point  from  which  coaitcri  could 
beep  up  a communication  with  tome  of  (be  numerou* 
barwMir*  on  the  Atulrian  coast.  Another  grand  private 
undertaking  was  (be  introduction  of  *team  boat*  on  the 
Danube  by  a company  at  Pe*lh.  under  the  direction  of 
Count  St^en  Silcheny,  which  ha*  proved  rao*l  iuc- 
ee**fttl  • and  oompanie*  have  »l»ce  been  formed  in  Austria 
and  Bavaria,  wno  have  e«tabll*hed  a •team  commu- 
nication nrom  llati*bon  to  Vienna,  and  thence  to  Tre. 
W*ood.  Con*tantino|4e.  and  Smyrna.  In  IS3A  the*e 
companie*  bad  10  ve««el*  plying  on  the  Danube  between 
Llni  and  Constantinople,  two  of  which  were  used  for 
towing  ship*  of  burden,  one  between  Pretburg  and 
Drenkova,  the  other  between  Or*o%a  and  Brailoironthe 
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tinople  if  now  performed  in  19  day*,  including  a day  of 
rest  at  Pe*th,  and  two  day*  for  disembarkation  at  Dreo- 
kova,  and  re-embarklng  at  Orsova,  where  tbe  rock*  of 
' Uie  EiMfmm  Tltor  Imprae  the  steam  navigation.  Thi* 
passage,  which  formerly  waa  altogether  Impractkabte, 
wa*  opein^  for  vessel*  of 'light  draught  in  1S34, 
by  a corp*  of  engineer*  and  miners,  under  the  raidanc* 
of  Count  Siicheny : lOnO  miner*  were  employed  for  *omo 
time  between  Lyupkawa  and  Stvinita.  and  removed 
upwards  of  1.000  cubic  fathom*  of  rock,  after  which  Ih# 
first  barge  floated  In  triumph  down  the  stream.  A closa 
investigation  of  the  *pot  (the  result  of  which  wa*  pub- 
lished in  the  fVewao  GaLettf)  showed  that  a renewal  of 
those  exertion*  would  effect,  without  any  extravagant 
outlay,  the  o{>enlng  of  the  stream  for  naTi|atloo  by  all 
Tessels  downward*.  But,  until  this  ran  be  efwctad,  a road 
along  the  river  ha*  been  constructed,  wbkb  must  bo 


used  for  heavy  goods  brought  up  the  river,  even  if  the 
passage  were  improved,  on  account  of  the  rapidity  of  the 
stream  in  (his  part*  Of  the  numerous  river*  In  Hun- 
gary, the  Thels*  and  tbe  Maros  arc  tlie  most  extensively 
navigated.  They  carry  barge*  of  300  to  400  tous  ; and 
60.0UO  ton*  of  salt  alone  are  conveyed  upon  them  from 
the  Transylvanian  mines  to  different  parts  of  Hungary. 
Steam  tKiaU  are  likewise  building  for  the  navigatk>D  of 
the  principal  lake* ; that  Intended  fur  the  picturesqoe 
lake  of  (imUnden  will  commence  running  in  iftK.  On 
the  l^es  Maggiore,  Como,  and  (larda,  steam  hoata  have 
bwn  establishra  for  some  time,  and  a steam  boat  com- 
munication is  kept  up  between  Venice  and  Turin  on  tbe 
Po.  In  the  summer  of  1 108,  a steam  vessel,  belonging  to 
the  Dresden  Company^  ascended  the  Kibe  as  far  aa 
Teseben  in  Bohemia,  and  demonstrated  tbe  possibility  of 
Introducing  this  sperie*  of  navigation  with  vesseU  of 
light  draught  upon  that  river.  Nearly  at  the  same  Ume 
the  first  attempt  with  a steamer  was  made  upon  tbe  Save, 
which  asci^ed  from  Semlin  to  Sxisack  in  Croatia  (at  tbe 
mouth  of  tbe  Kulpa)  In  67  hours.  In  a few  year*  we  may 
therefore  expect  to  find  In  Austria  a most  extensive  and 
well-arrangim  system  of  Intemal  steam  navigation. 

Forts  omd  Herbours.  — The  principal  commercial 
port  belonging  to  Austria  b Trieste  upon  tbe  Adriatic, 
which  has  been  declared  a free  port,  and  Is  accordingly 
•hut  out  of  the  customs  line  as  well  as  Venice,  which 
has  the  same  privilege ; so  that  the  duty  on  imported 

floods,  instead  of  being  paid  on  tbe  landing  of  the  wares, 
s not  demanded  until  they  are  »eni  Into  tbe  interior. 
Venice  U the  scat  of  tbe  Admiralty,  and  baa  splendid 
dock-yards  and  naval  arsenals;  which,  however,  have 
long  been  lefr  in  unprofitable  repose.  Piuinc  1*  the  port 
of  Hungary : and  though  not  a good  place  lor  vc»seU  to 
lie  at.  is  likely  to  attract  a great  deal  of  the  attention  o! 
Knglish  traders.  In  conseqtiemtMd  llie  treaty  recrolly  coo- 
ciudrd  between  Kngland  and  Ausiria.  Pula,  in  Utria,  has 
one  of  the  finest  harbours  on  the  Mediterranean ; It 
Is  so  unhealthy  from  the  prevalrrrcc  of  malaria,  that  it 
is  almost  uninhabited.  Schcnico,  Caltam,  and  Kagusata 
Dalmatia  are  all  good  harbours.  The  merchant  shirolna 
of  Austria  In  IKM,  is  stated  by  Becker,  from  uOcial 
sources,  to  have  been  — 


Prevtae*  Md  Hsfbaar. 


Vanlew:  — 
Vwnice 
Chtoeta 
lUyriat  — 
Trieste 
Rorigno 

Hoi^gy:  — 

Buccari 
Porto  Ri 


Forrign  ^ip*,wlth  passes  frtMB 
tbe  Authoritle*  of  Flume  - 


MUIte^  Fraotier : — 
ZeM 

Kariopego 
Jablanars 
8t.  Giorgio 

Dalmatia  t — 

Zara 
Spaialro 
Ragusa 
Portorase 


fat  Far^cn  Trada  wtth 

Lara*  Coaswn  «uh 
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Mb  Lleraam- 

(ihipa. 

Tana. 

Mwv. 

ithipa. 

Tans. 

Man. 

Ship** 

Tana. 

Man. 

91 

I9.6M 

974 
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9.618 
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1 

11 

S 

1 

133 

7 

906 

9.678 

861 

4M 

fi9,(»3 

6.39A 

196 

7.169 

796 

196 

1.699 

606 

. 

416 

lull 

1.716 

119 

740 

419 

(Approxl- 

(Approxl- 

(Api*rosi- 

mative.) 

Buulve.) 

83 

SI 

fi.169 

410 

68 

9.789 

996 

97 

61 

s 

467 

96 

19 

707 

80 

16 

56 

38 
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• 

- 

6 

397 

99 

94 

64 

68 

16 

S.S67 

178 

9 

SIO 

99 

S3 

790 
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6 

IS 

IS 

16 

163 

62 

16 

88 

38 

9 

216 

M 

6 

10 

10 

3 

115 

16 

11 

S7 

34 

(Approxl- 

■uUve.) 

(Approxi- 

mative.) 

697 

(Approxl-1 

mntive.) 

1 

71 

g 

too 

1.414 

307 

199 

349 

6 

fi33 

43 

948 

6.127 

893 

374 

1.896 

1.007 

SO 

G.afio 

546 

63 

1.766 

234 

143 

713 

3M3 

4 

666 

41 

33 

1.964 

141 

19 

38 

98 

640 

I9A.6K 

7.989 

lAlR 

63.506 

G.I75 

1.073 

6.0MI 

1.0M 
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A very  ^rltcd  eomptny  lU  Trintc  baa  bcoi  eat*. 
bUahed,  wubto  e ibw  yeen,  under  the  njcraa  Loyd't 
Aoatriaco.  They  have  bed  e number  of  atmm  bMta 
built  at  Potto  Re,  nmur  Flume,  with  which  a eonununl- 
ration  it  now  befit  ay  between  Trkate  and  Veoke,  the 
Dalmatian  barhwn.  Greece,  Smyrna,  and  Aietandrta. 
llie  tenth  steam  boat  of  tbU  company  was  lavnebed  In 
in». 

The  poat-olBre  de^utment  nubUsbed,  In  105,  the 
following  CarUT  for  passec^me  by  its  dttlgea^.  Hie  price 
is  per  German  mile  for  1 amt.  In  breataer<30  s la.). 

UBOMeimi-  CahrfalWi  Bipmli  C*miewwUb 


Lower  Austria  - 95 
Upper  Austria)  m 
Tyrol  Illyria  J * ^ 
B^emia,  Morarla  • 80 
lUly  - - .80 

Hungary  and  Gal* 

Icia  . • 

Ileery  dIUgeocea 
Id  Hogary  . 18| 


'5* 


i« 


ii‘ 


Tbe  fkindsblng  of  poat*horses  is  throughout  the  empire 
a branch  of  the  General  Post^iifflce.  The  traveller  is  well 
supplied  in  every  province  on  tbe  grand  lines  of  comma, 
nlcatloo;  and  Uie  rate  of  travelUng  Is  as  good  as  in 
Prussia  and  France. 


TwUTfor  a paU-tMCM  per  poet  «f  S Germ.  mUee. 

In  Italy  - - . 3 €5 

Austria,  ) 

Stjrria,  Carlnthla,  y - - 1 53 

Litorele.DalmatUj 


Twisrne  * peat  hew  par  neat  of  f Gem.  ntica. 

^ ^ d.  kr. 

Camlola  • * * *90 

Bohemia  and  Moravia  * • I 53 

Oalida  B.  of  the  Sau  • . 1 30 

DlUo  W.  of  do.  * - . 1 30 

Hungary,  Croatia,  Slavonia,  and 
Mlutajy  Frontier  > > I 40 

Transylvania  • • * 1 30 

Tim  manner  of  cbarglDg  tbe  postage  of  letters  is  pecu* 
liar  to  Austria.  If  the  distance  do  not  exceed  (i  posts, 
the  diarge  varies  from  6 to  14  kr.  for  a sliiglo  letter ; 
14  kr.  Is  the  highest  charge  made  within  the  empire, 
whatever  be  the  distance  of  the  places.  Tbe  Austrian 
post-oOce  keeps  no  running  account  with  foreign  post* 
offices.  All  letters  must,  tnerefore,  be  franked  to  uia 
frontier. 

State  ^ Agrieulture.  — The  following  tables,  which 
we  extract  from  Bccker't  prhUi^  at 

Vienna  In  1536,  (the  statements  In  which,  relative  to 
Austria,  are  stated  to  be  derived  from  offirlal  sources,) 
give  a survey  of  tbe  agricultural  industry  of  the  empire, 
which  will  be  more  fmly  detailed  under  tbe  heads  or  (be 
dUforent  provinces.  These  nflcUl  sources  appear  to  be 
the  returns  from  therollectors  of  the  land.tax.  In  which 
the  amount  of  cultivated  land  Is  given  for  all  the  pro- 
vinces, excepting  Huimry  and  Transylvania,  with  the 
greatest  exactness.  The  amount  of  produce,  however, 
is  considerably  uoderrated,  as  It  Is  calculated  upon  tht 
worst  description  of  tilla^,  and  upon  low  averages,  as 
Is  usual  with  calculations  which  form  tbe  basis  of  tax* 
atlon : — 


Table  sbowlog  tbe  Amount  of  Cultivated  Land  of  each  Province,  reduced  to  g«gH«h  Acres,  from  Becker's  Handels* 

Lexicon,  Vienna,  1836. 


Prvrlacw. 

Arsbts. 

yimjeids. 

Mwdovsud 

Gardms. 

CwanMos- 

Potcms. 

Total. 

J 

8.177.410 

■jrrsi 

1491,336 

8495471 

StyrU 

1,006.407 

78.033 

649,797 

S47496 

3.533,008 

5,107.340 

Carlnthla  and  Carnlola  * 

678.993 

33.909 

793,015 

2,174.177 

4,755,385 

Illyrian  Coast 

859.4.'»9 

37,159 

343,533 

740,671 

451.124 

Tyrol  ... 

586,530 

78.686 

615.636 

922,503 

3,767.496 

4,930.878 

Bohemia 

5,532.509 

6457 

869,662 

8,893,215 

n. 050.673 

Moravia  and  Silesia 

8.148.101 

73.649 

554,796 

656425 

1485,315 

6,020.286 

Hungary  - . . 

( 64163.848 

1,995.693 

10448.757  ) 

12.?39,»6j 

31,624470 

Military  Frontier 

{ 2,118,066 

69,079 

U984S0 

■wrapTPii 

7474435 

Transylvania  • 

8333.353 

396436 

1,633,509 

3436.096 

11497.050 

Dalmatia 

990,923 

137,873 

41.068 

834468 

390,580 

1.619.405 

G^lcla  ... 

8,906,390 

43 

3441.196 

1,986.396 

6,046,148 

Lombardy  ... 

1,593,890 

767.547 

780.275 

576.  HO  1 

Venice 

663,348 

'Msjlwwtas  tbe  ewlnated  Agrteeliafel  Predoee  of  (be  CnIUmttd 
la  (be  naArt  nieaUmul  Prwtnne.  — awArr'* 


Wbmt. 

Rra. 

Barley. 

Wins.  1 

L.  md  U. 
Aasois  • 

Styvia 

Cairtntliia 
and  Car* 
niala 

1%m7 

TttoI 

Pmsunia  • 

Moravia 
md  eoc- 

-.*** 

Dalmatia  . 

UaUda 

{CJT*’; 

Mil.  Front. 

Huncaiy  J 

Eng. 

S974SS 

196,xn 

88,134 

T84I7 

41,190 

384,135 

850418 

I6,t35 

30t.9n6 

344,189 

518,767 

18400.0 

Ufinnj) 

b«. 

St94l8 
SOS  473 

187461 

176,135 

191478 

8,1X9408 

1,159,771 
47.088 
I407,7W 
14X7,188 
913.909 
QOn  at  1 
00  dhta 

Sag.  Ov 

4S946X 

X64V5 

It646t 

41405 

46.179 

sn468 

49t,109 

50489. 

t.n7.ii9 

104X5 

9478 

illdnaWaj 

(»ek* 

Bng.  Qn. 

1447409 

4X3488 

551474 

tX455 

5X450 

1,789,733 

1,3X0445 

X5431 

8,108,191 

5a,635 

53,tXl 

aitnar.) 

En.lm.Ual. 

I5.1I7.X10 

10407433 

8450401 

13,167497 

7487,I6X 

333411 

3471,1.^1 

13,188458 

8.X57 

53.764441 

58.7X64.‘(S 

IX.770400 

380400400 

Frorioeaa. 

H,n» 

Qaae. 

Cows. 

SlMCp. 

Aathcrhtai. 

Lower  Au*. 

ttU  . . 

L’pprr  Aui- 

57,735 

90409 

199,330 

859,781 

Nat.  Kae. 
(1836). 

tria  • 

48,134 

X644S 

379486 

191414 

100,116 

330446 

146411 

Hand. -Lea. 

CarUiihIa 

38  JM 

110448 

16544X 

a489 

85488 

684CM 

Nat.  Kna. 

* out  • • 

9495 

183,310 

::0456 

47.X43 

S4444X 

X94497 

690469 

1480409 

Bron.Naula. 

U8»6» 

B 

Cow*. 

Shrrp. 

AiK)i«ne)ek 

Murarta 
^ and  KtUtia 

l3S,$8t 

63,944  313.710V 

719, 1M9 

Frru).  N*mlc- 

Hangar;  - 

:fii.ooo 

1 

4/UC14OO 

1 (ISX'h 

90  mmiani*  llanii.-lAi. 

1 Cruntwr  - 

LanKrh«i^«( 
itt«  sniiuaJlir  r.wt«n«d 
In  thr  Wi'&b  of  uak  lod 
baveb. 

In04«5  \h  sd..J.«t. 

and 

p>*  ' 

iAfi^ro 

600 

J0(C  j 

SAMS  l*.>iiirn« 

(lAlkU 
UMT)  . 

S*i4l7 

1 

953,  i39 

I.X41/87 

{1637). 
Fir».  (Jai. 

UaimMla  . 

U.HC 

639  409 

Ha^.'Lca. 

I,«m).ard;  - 

VrnlL'c  • 

Vt.JTJll 

X^4431 

1‘JVVil 

Ihtta. 

50,100  X0745I 

VUI40S 

36.^477 

beta. 

To  the  produce  of  tbe  kingdom  of  Lombardy  (pro- 
rineas  of  Lomb.  and  Veo.),  the  following  atWilons  must 
M made Millet  and  bock-wbeat,  m.OOOqrs.;  rice, 
148,800  qrs.;  oil.  194.000  cwl. ; silk  (cocoons),  288,000 
cwt. ; tobacco,  349.000  cwt. ; besldet  fruit  of  all  kinds, 
cultivated  In  great  abundance.  The  Lombards  ^ 
vote  more  refined  Industry  to  agricultural  pursuits 
than  any  oUict  country  (n  Europe ; and  perhaps  no  spot 
on  the  foce  of  the  globe  Is  mate  to  yield  so  much  pr^ 
tece.  in  propor^  to  the  quality  of  the  toll,  as  Ihedli. 
Irict  extending  from  the  fall  of  tbe  Alps  to  tbe  Po.  and 
from  <*|«,Tldno  to  the  Adige.  The  water  from  the 
gw  Alpine  lake^  and  from  the  rivers  through  which 
discharge  It,  Is  conducted  by  inmuner^le  canals  to 
a wge  portion  of  the  firids,  in  which  the  most  beautiful 
«>d  effective  system  of  irrigation  has  been  Introduced. 
It  U common  to  mow  these  meadows  three  tines  In  tbe 
year,  and  to  graxe  them  besides  during  the  autumn. 
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Dr.  Burger  tbe  arerage  produce  of  there 

meedowi  at  8 ton*  of  h«jr  per  Eng.  acre,  which  he  cal. 
culate*  If  equivalent  to  M ton*  16  cwt.  of  graat.  It  U 
the  produce  of  the*r  meadow*  which  nourithe*  tbe  row* 
that  produce  the  beautiful  l'arme*aii  and  Strachino 
cheetc*.  the  preparation  of  which  I*  attcoded  with  no 
further  niyitrrT  ; *o  that  the  author  jdKtve  cited  *up> 
po»e*  that,  with  equal  cure,  there  de»cription*  of  produce 
might  lie  raifed  in  Hungarj',  or  in  any  other  country 
where  the  climate  U mild.  The  greater  part  of  tbete 
meadows  are  broken  up  every  three  year*,  and  crop*  of 
wheat  and  malxe  taken  ; when  they  are  again  laid  down 
with  rye-gra«*.  The  acre  yield*,  on  these  occasion*,  on 
an  average  taken  for  the  lour  classes  of  soil,  acconling 
to  Biitger,—  Wheat,  8 bushels;  Malse,  II  bushels  ; 
but  tills  it.  undoubtedlr,  too  low  an  average ; a crop  ofS 
bushels  of  wheat  woulcl  not  pay  the  expense  of  labour. 

These  Helds  are  further  surrounded  with  plantations, 
and  sometime*  with  a kind  of  hedge  of  multorry  trees, 
tbe  leave*  of  which  furnish  food  for  the  silkworms ; tbe 
rearing  of  which,  on  it*  present  extensive  scale,  isabtmeflt 
accruing  to  bis  country  from  the  talents  and  unwearied 
exertions  of  the  late  Count  Vincenx  Dandolo.  Tbe 
extent  to  which  the  cultivation  of  silk  has  of  late  years 
been  carried  U shown  br  the  fact  that.  In  1834.  when  the 
exports  from  I.ombaray  alone  amounted,  according  to 
Biirnr.  to  906.^l0^  lib.  pic. : that  province  produced  a* 
znuen  silk  as  sixteen  yrara  previously  was  raised  in  all 
Italy  ; whereas  the  average  exports  of  the  three  years, 
10^-7.  for  Lombardy,  exhibit  an  amount  of  4,9^.h.*iiO 
lib.  pic.  of  spun,  raw,  ar>d  waste  silk  Burger  reckons 
to  i and  4.6ihs  Vienna  lb*,  of  silk,  I loch  of  eggs,  the 
worms  from  which  consume  794  and  S.Mb*  lbs.  oileaves  ; 
the  mulberry  trees  Id  l.ombardy  produce  betwi<«n  30  lbs. 
and  601b*.  leaves  ; so  that  If  we  estimate  them  at  40  lbs. 
all  round,  it  elves  Dearly  lO.OOO.OOO  of  trees  fur  that 
proviDce.  Although  tbe  muUwrry  tree  Is  cultivated  all 
over  the  north  of  Italr,  yet  it  is  more  especially  planted 
in  the  dry  and  stony  districts  near  Verona.  It  would 
appear,  too,  that  a cooler  climate  is  more  favourable  to 
the  re^ng  of  the  silkworm,  as  the  attempts  in  tlie  north 
of  France  nave  been  eminently  succcssfm.  Near  Parts, 
M.  Cam  Beaunais  produces  170lbi.  of  cocoons  from 
1 loth  of  eggs,  whereas  the  calculation  here  given  is 
based  on  a production  of  only  70  and  3-Alhi  lbs.  In  the 
south  of  France  the  production  It  only  SO  lbs.  This 
branch  of  industry'  is  particularly  valuable  from  the 
drcumstance  of  its  onlv  occupying  the  partial  labour 
of  6 weeks  to  3 months  in  tne  year,  which  is  over 
before  the  harvest  eommences.  The  production  of 
oranges  and  lemons  is  confined  chiefiy  to  tbe  neighbour, 
nood  of  the  Lago  di  Garda,  where  the  trees  arc  kept  in 
covered  gardens  or  terraces,  against  the  side*  of  the  hills. 
Blumenhach  dvet  the  number  of  these  tree*,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  »alo  alone,  at  from  IS.OOOto  16.000,  many  of 
which  produce  600  fruit  annually.  The  division  of  a^> 
cultural  labour  Is  curious  in  these  provirvees.  Nut  only 
a number  of  persons  occupy  themselves  with  sllk-grov* 
tog,  who  have  no  land,  and  are  obliged  to  purchase  the 
leaves  from  others,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  ciu'cse  is 
made  by  persons  who  purchase  or  farm  tbe  milk  of  the 
cows,  ana  whose  whole  vested  properly  consists  in  the 
nan*  and  utensils.  It  will  be  supposed  that  profits  are 
but  small  where  such  divisions  exist,  and  the  landowner's 
interest*  are  those  best  consulted.  Land  in  these  pro- 
Vinces  Is  perfectly  free  from  feudal  services  and  eontri- 
builons.  but  is  most  exorbitantly  taxed.  According  to 
BUrmr,  the  land-tax.  which  appears  to  be  very  unequally 
divloml,  amounU'd,  In  1H36.  for  Lombardy  alone,  to 
93,360,460  lire  ; tbe  extra  expenses  of  executions  on  di- 
latory contributors  amounted  Co  6|  per  cent ; for  Venice 
it  produced  16,977,011  lire:  In  the  prov.  of  Venice  the 
coun^  rates  amounted  to  2.h<i9.764  lire : In  Lombardy, 
to  t,7934>39  lire.  These  four  sums  added  together  give 
an  Impost  of  7*.  4^.  per  English  acre,  on  6.V»-2  so. 
German  miles,  that  being  the  estimated  amount  of  rui- 
tlvated  land  upon  which  these  rate*  are  levied.  The 
practice  of  letting  land  prevaJls  to  a neat  extent  lnl/>m- 
bardy;  and  the  usual  rent  paid  by  the  farmer  ((.'olone) 
Is  large,  being  half  the  gross  produce  of  the  land.  The 
stock  and  valuations,  however,  in  such  cases,  generally 
belong  to  the  landlord. 

The  statement,  given  in  the  TaMe.  of  the  produce  of 
Hungary,  is  one  of  the  nn»st  moderate  amongst  ihe  many 
varying,  csliroates  of  the  produce  of  that  extraordinary 
countrr.  If  an  approximative  estimate  be  sought  of 
what  Hungary  could  produce,  were  more  skill  and  In- 
dustry Introduced  amongst  her  agricultural  population, 
the  statement  given  Is  exceedingly  below  the  mark.  The 
two  great  plains  on  Che  I'pper  and  Lower  Danube  pre- 
sent not  only  an  excellent  soil,  with  the  finest  climate  in 
Europe,  to  the  farmer,  but  oiTer  facilities  for  irrigation 
not  inferior  to  those  so  adroiraUy  used  by  the  llallani  in 
tbe  neighbouring  province.  The  largest  plain  Is  G6  Ger- 
man m long,  from  W.  to  E.,  in  its  neatest  length,  and 
nearly  M in  breadth  from  K.  to  S. ; Its  area  Is  upwards 
of  I I.OOU  sq.  English  miles.  In  the  greater  |«art  of  this 


plain  the  soil  it  of  so  rich  a quality  that  no  manure  U 
required  for  the  choicest  crops,  and  tbe  dung  of  the 
cattle  is  either  thrown  away  Into  the  rivers,  or  burned  aa 
fuel  by  the  peasants.  \1^en  excessive  drought  does 
not  bum  up  tne  grass.  Its  growth  Is  so  luxurismt  that  tbe 
descriptions  given  of  it  exceed  belief.  Owing,  however, 
to  the  long  contest  which  lias  been  carried  on,  since  the 
expultion  of  the  Turks,  by  tbe  Hungarians  against  Ihe 
Austrian  emperors,  for  the  support  of  Uielr  privileges, 
the  policy  of  tbe  government  has  hitherto  shut  up  this 
vaiu^de  portion  of  Europe ; and  it  is  only  since  the  con- 
clusion or  tbe  Milan  treaty  in  the  last  year  that  the  ex- 
pectations of  the  country  have  been  roosed  to  a stale  of 
confidence.  Wore  the  agricultural  skill  of  the  lom- 
bards transferred  to  Hungary,  this  province  would,  in  time 
of  scarcity,  (which  in  other  lands  Is  usually  the  result  of 
cold  and  dsimp  seasons,)  supply  food  for  alt  Europe; 
while  the  Immense  amount  of  produce  in  ordinary  years 
will  ultimately,  no  doubt,  cause  a great  change  In  the 
value  of  manv  articles  suited  to  this  climate.  Of  tliese, 
wine  is  a principal  ul^ect;  and  more  care  is  annually 
bestowed  both  on  the  culture  of  the  vineyard*  and  tito 
manufacture  of  the  liouor.  The  king  of  wines,  Tokay, 
owes  It*  celebrity  entirely  to  the  care  with  which  tite 
ground  Is  tilled  and  tbe  grapes  sorted.  The  process  of 
dressing  thv  vines  Is  performed  with  as  much  care  and 
at  nearly  the  same  expimse  that  are  bestowed  on  the  cele- 
brated vineyard  of  Johannisberg.  Other  good  kinds  are. 
the  wines  of  Mensek,  In  the  Banal,  of  Carlotcttt  ami 
Se$$miU,  O/cw,  and  (Mrmburg.  bilk  Is  iocreating 
rapidly  in  cultivation,  ami  might  be  raised  in  every  |>art 
of  the  kingdom.  For  fuller  details  respecting  this  we 
refer  to  the  article  Hungary  ; and.  under  the  head 
Trade,  we  have  oflTered  tome  remarks  on  the  best  means 
of  making  its  riches  available  to  foreign  countries.  I'ho 
great  obstacle  to  a flourishing  state  of  agricutture  was 
removed  by  the  Dirt  of  IH.'IC,  when  a law  wasp.’uscd 
for  fixing  the  division  of  land.  Down  to  that  period 
the  peasant  only  tilled  hi*  portion  fur  three  years,  after 
kilim  onotiier  was  allotted  to  him  by  his  lord,  ami  tbe 
share  be  possessed  was  either  given  over  to  others  or 
turned  Into  graxing  land.  This  arrangement  alone  must 
have  proved  the  bom  of  all  improvement ; besides  which, 
the  unthriftiness  habitual  among  tbe  iiihabltanli  of  a 
highly  productive  soil  exposes  them  constantly  to  the 
distress  of  famine,  even  In  the  year  following  a very 
abundant  season.  Hence  the  singularly  ctmtradirtory 
accounts  circulated  respecting  this  highly  favoured  coun- 
try. The  want  of  a market  fur  their  com  has  oiiliged 
the  Hungarians  to  prosecute,  ou  a targe  Kale,  the 
raising  of  sheep  and  wool.  The  number  of  sheep  had 
been  estimated  by  Lichtenstem  at  6 inilUoos.  In  |no&. 
How  much  this  number  must  have  increased  since  then 
is  evident  from  the  augmentation  stated  by  Cxaplowits 
(in  y.Gonom.  Hcuigk.)  to  have  taken  place  in  the  amount 
of  wool  annually  produced,  and  which  he  estimates  at 

400.000  cwt.,  produced  br  at  least  ‘20  roUliuns  of  she««p. 
According  to  the  official  reports,  the  exports  of  wool 
from  Hungary  to  the  other  provinces  amounted,  in 

1632  — 1633.  to  34, .'^.410  flors. 

1833  — 1 034,  to  19.036.140  — 

which  would  give  an  average  of  from  160,000  cwt.  to 

300.000  cwt.  annually  ; a. quantity  which  we  may  look  to 
see  yearly  augmeot(*d : the  Iniemal  consumption  is  esti- 
mated at  about  os  much.  Galicia,  the  second  rich  source 
of  agricultural  produce,  has  also  been  compelled  to  sub- 
stitute wool-growing  for  tbe  ctUtWotion  of  com.  *llie  In- 
crease In  the  number  of  sheep  in  this  province,  since  1616, 
was.  in  1637.  72K.I20;  the  increase,  since  1634,  amounted 
to  279.791.  of  which  numper  90,(XX)  belong  to  the  circle* 
of  Zarnow  and  Breexuw  with  the  Uukowina.  The  re- 
markably fertile  part  of  this  province  begin*  to  the  K.  of 
the  Sau.  and  follows  the  course  of  the  Dniester,  being 
part  of  the  great  plain  extending  nearly  from  the  Carjia- 
thlans  to  the  Black  Sea,  and  emnracing  rodulia.  the  I k* 
raine,  and  Moldavia.  The  soil  in  this  part  of  the  province 
Is  nearly  as  rich  as  that  of  the  peat  plain  of  liuiigarr, 
and  produces  the  beautifUl  white  Danxie  wheat,  so  mmm 
prls^  in  the  London  market.  The  cattle  returns  lor 
1637,  however,  show  in  the  4 circles  w hich  embrace  this 
fertile  district  493.4A6  head  of  sheen;  while  63,630  oxen, 
besides  cows  and  horses,  with  156,418  head  of  sheep,  arc 
counted  in  tbe  Dukowlna  only.  The  large  portion  of 
tbe  land,  which  in  all  the  provinret  Is  held  in  small  par- 
cels by  the  peasants,  is.  In  Galicia,  particularly  ill  cul- 
tivated and  unproductive.  The  large  estates  of  the 
nobility  are,  however,  In  general  well  brmed,  and  may 
be  classed  with  those  of  Bohemia.  Moravia,  Austria,  and 
tbe  provinces  to  the  south  of  the  Danube.  On  these 
estates  regular  rotations  of  crops,  with  artificial  passes, 
are  now  universal : atwl  many  of  the  machines  in  use  it* 
England,  such  as  Improved  ploughs,  sowing  and  thresh- 
ing machines,  Ac.  have  been  Introduced-  A p'ntlemxii, 
who  (arms  his  own  estate  In  a pari  of  Moravia,  w here  the 
•oU  is  of  average  quality  and  tbe  climate  has  a meau 
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tnnpfrature,  bat  furnUhetl  lu  with  the  following  do- 
taiU:  — 

An  estate  of  mean  »lxe  contains  fyom  8h0  to  l,4f0  Eng. 
acres  of  arable  land,  140  to  490  acres  of  meadow  land, 
and  lorx)  to  2,A00,  or  more,  acres  of  wood,  according  to 
the  situation,  that  Is.  whettwr  near  the  mountains  or  In 
the  plain.  The  estates  ronfeirinff  the  right  of  repre- 
sentation <landt^iche  (iiiter).  and  which  are  only  held 
by  knights  or  nobles,  are  of  all  sixes  from  a few  acres  to 
scver.*il  German  square  miles.  These  estates  can, 
strk-tiy  speukiog.  be  held  also  by  a commoner,  but  only 
on  his  paying  a portion  of  the  taxes  twice  over,  and  on 
his  renouncing  tne  right  to  all  kuKls  of  patronage  aird 
judicial  authority,  'rhe  estates  of  mean  sise  may  be 
estimated  at  two  thirds  of  the  whole.  In  Moravia  about 
3U  are  found  to  exceed  32  Eng.  sq.  miles  in  extent.  In 
purchasing  land,  a profit  of  from  4 to  per  cent,  per  an- 
num Is  gmeralty  looked  for.  The  sixe  of  the  peasant's 
holdings  Is  alto  very  v.iriuus.  In  the  plains  a peasant's 
holding  may  ho  about  ^ Eng.  acres.  In  the  hilly  parts, 
where  the  population  Is  thinner,  and  the  soil  less  pro- 
ductive. it  is  30, 40,  and  in  some  parts  70  acres.  Half  hold- 
ings, quarter  holdings,  as  well  as  cottiers  with  small  gar- 
dens, are  also  frequent.  It  is,  however,  supposed  that  of 
tiie  [teasant  fkmiliet  2-Ads  hold  land,  and  about  I-Sd  may 
be  considered  as  mere  labourers.  The  nu>de  of  rut- 
tivatinn  adopted  by  the  peasants  In  the  low  lands  is  a 
rotation  of  (nre«  crops,  vix.,  wheat,  nre,  summer  com. 
fallow ; tite  fallow  bring  only  partially  used.  In  the 
hilly  p.trU  the  fallows  are  more  used  for  potatoes,  tur- 
nips. (lax,  Ac.;  In  the  mountains  Ullage  is  more  irre- 
gular. Oats,  potatoes,  and  flax  are  grown;  and  in  the 
more  eleratea  snots  oats  and  laickwheat.  On  the 
greater  part  of  tne  small  estates  of  the  nobles  a better 
rotation  of  crops,  with  clover,  green  food,  and  meadow  s, 
prevail,  according  as  the  soil  or  the  local  advantages  of 
common  graxing  (which  is  very  extensive  everywiiere) 
render  it  necessary.  *'  I have  found  the  following  ro- 
tations do  very  well : — 1 . Potatoes,  with  manure ; ‘i.  Par. 
ley  or  oats,  with  clover;  3.  Clover  hay  ; 4.  Clover,  as 
pasture;  5.  Rye;  6.  Oats.  In  heavy  soils  : — 1.  M'intcr 
com,  with  dutm  ; 2.  Barley,  with  clover;  8.  Clover; 
4.  Wheat;  5.  Green  fodder,  with  manure;  6.  Wheat; 
7.  Peas  and  beans  ; H.  Rye.  In  the  low  lands  millet  b 
nuKh  sown  ; and  In  the  mountaliu  flax.  My  own  ex- 
perience has  given  tbo  following  produce  of  various 
kinds  of  corn > 
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Distilleries  nnd  even  breweries  are  commonly  esta- 
blished on  largo  farms  in  the  country,  and  within  a lew 
years  sugar  manufactories.  In  which  sugar  Is  extracted 
from  beet-root,  have  become  frequent.  21  sugar  manu- 
factories are  enumerated  by  Becker  as  exUting,  in  lt^6, 
in  the  various  provinces. 

It  is  not  usual  to  let  land  on  lease  Id  these  parts  of  therm- 
plre.  The  few  cases  in  which  thU  mode  of  tenure  occurs 
must  rather  be  cnusidertHl  as  exceptions  than  a*  a rule,  al- 
though It  Is  the  opinion  of  competent  judges  that  the 
incomes  of  the  targe  landholders  would  belacreasrd  by 
the  liitroductloo  of  the  practice.  Jn  Poland  villages  are 
often  let  tor  short  terms,  that  is.  on  estate  with  the 
resident  Ubourers  uptm  It,  who  are  bound  to  labour  so 
many  days  in  the  week  in  lieu  of  rent  for  their  lands. 
**  In  the  management  of  his  holding  the  peasant  enjoys 
the  liberty  of  turning  at  pleasure  vineyards  into  meadows, 
of  tilling  pasture  flelds,  or  of  miivertlng  the  tillage  fleids 
Into  pasture ; only  in  the  case  of  wi^s  the  landlord 
reserves  a richt  of  inspection,  to  prevent,  and  punish, 
their  being  dealt  with  contrary  to  contract.  But  the 
peasant  cannot  let  his  land,  nor  leave  it  uncultivated,  nor 
sell  it  In  parcels.  From  the  |ieasants’  holdings  the  lord 
usually  derives  1'^.  All  that  w as  stipulated  on  the  ori- 
ginal cession  of  (he  land,  whether  In  the  shape  of  a rent- 
charge  in  money  or  otherwise.  2dly.  The  /.rmrfem/wra , or 
line,  on  transfer,  whether  by  sale  or  inberltauco  (usually 
5 per  cent,).  3dly,  'J'he  /iodui,  or  personal  service,  the 
maximum  of  which  has  been  fixed  by  law.  This  con- 
sists generally  in  8 days*  work,  with  a waggon  and 
horses,  weekly,  for  the  peasant*!  whole  holding  t the 
half  holding  gives  1 1 days'  work,  and  the  quarter  notdlng 
2 or  3 days' liard  labour,  weekly:  cottagers  giro  from 
lOto  IS  days  per  annum.  4chly.  The  rij^ht  of  grazing  on 
uncultivated  fallows  and  stubt'les;  which  however  the 
peasant  may  exercise  upon  the  land  of  ids  lord,  flthly. 
The  great  ami  small  tithes,  whi^b  are  often  ceded  to  the 
church,  or  have  been  otherwise  transferred.  Dominical 
property  (allodial  estates}  pay.  In  ^ner.  I,  no  tithe.  Thu 
l>cfLsant  may  cede  or  leave  by  w lU  his  holding  to  which- 
ever of  hb  sons  he  pleases ; but  it  b then  usually  chareed 
with  a sum  for  each  of  his  brothers  and  sisters.  *fhn 
custom  prevails  of  leaving  it  to  the  eldest  son  ; but  it  is 
often  ceded  during  the  father’s  life,  « ho  retains  a certain 
quantum  nf  the  produce  for  his  own  use  : Ihb  generally 
happens  when  the  father  wblies  to  free  his  sun  Iroro 
liabiltty  to  the  conscription." 

MattM/ac/uiri,  Trade,  &c.  — The  subjoined  table, 
which  we  take  from  Betkerr  HandcU-Lexiam.  gi^esthe 
actual  average  produce  of  the  mines  within  the  empire 
during  the  five  years  from  IB3U  to  1K34  : it  is  taken  from 
oflirlal  sources,  and  is  the  latest  statement  of  the  kind 
that  has  been  pubiUhed.  The  cwt.  b that  of  Vienna  b 
123*4  lbs.  Engllih  : ~ 


Table  showing  the  average  of  Five  Years  actual  Produce  of  the  Austrian  Mines  between  1B30  and  1884  inclusive. 
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S93 
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To  these  quantities  must  be  added  graphite,  nr  black 
lead,  I3..')8nrwt. ; alum,  26.531  cwt. ; sulphur,  l7.2KHcwt.; 
vitriol,  41.r<00cwt. ; litharge,  21,15.5  cwt. ; xiiic,  468  cwt. ; 
cobalt.  606  cwt. ; calamine.  4,686  cwt.  The  production 
of  quicksilver  was  as  follows  : — 

Average  produce  of5  years,  ft*om  1830  to  1884 

Cwl. 

Illyria  - - 3.230 

Transylvania  • 30 


Upper  Austria 

Illyria,  bolted  and  rock  salt 

iSrol 

Illyrian  coast,  bay  salt 
Galicia,  rock  salt 
Ditto,  bull^  . 
Hungary 
Trantylrania 
Dalmada 


Cwt. 

- 7.V>,«)0 

- 21'H.nro 

- 200,roo 

- 400.»X10 

- 900,0(10 

- 2.50.P00 
. 900.000 

- 1 .000.000 
. 400,000 


3 200  I Some  rears  back,  the  entire  produce  of  the  empire 

- ’ I was  estimated  at  175,000  tons  English,  of  rock  ; K7.000 

, j tons  of  hollod ; and  etO.ono  tons  of  tay  salt  Of  Ibis 

The  amount  of  salt  annually  produced  Is  not  officially  i q^uantity.  a large  portion  is  annually  exported  to  Rus- 
pubtished.  but  the  estimate  of  the  A’n/.  Encffcitypadta  ■ sla,  Poland,  and  Turkey.  With  the  exception  of  the 
gives,  for  the  produce  of  the  salt  pans  of  ~ article  of  salt,  the  amount  produced  by  the  mines  Is 
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omplorment  to  3,330.00  > ImllviJanli ; (licir  pro.-iitrp  fu*> 
tns  tnnUon*  of  n«irin«.  Ainon){*t  Ihp  incMt  rnitark* 
able,  and  thi>*e  which  nro  thn  most  rapltiljr  incrciutn);. 
are  the  bect,ruot  »nxar  factorh’*  ol  which.  MccorillnK  to 
a atatement  In  Andrc’t  / ctmomitckm  .Wu/^'irWfm. 
U,  betide*  3 factoriet  of  molattea.  were  in  operation  in 
Bohemia  alone,  in  the  year  1H3& — 1836;  ami  7 ad> 
ditiooal  tugar  fartorlet.  and  I molaates  factory,  were 
expected  to  tic  at  work  in  IH37.  ThcteW  (actoriM.  ac> 
cording  to  the  tame  authority,  though  able  to  make 


442 

exceedingly  tmall  in  proportion  to  the  capacitirt  wiilch 
almost  earn  province  pottettet.  and  of  the  remarkable 
facility  with  which  the  ore  i>  in  all  prodiiccil.  A re- 
markable circumtCaitce  it,  the  indiiicrent  quailtr  of 
nearly  all  the  metali  produced  In  the  mines  worked  by 
tlieaaenitof  the  govermueiit ; a fact  which  It  tubttan* 
ttated  by  the  annual  ImiKirtatlon,  to  a great  extent,  of 
Huttitn  co|ieki  by  the  wtre-drawert.  who  arc  unable  to 
use  the  produce  of  the  Austrian  mine*  for  that  purpose. 

It  Is  a curious  fact  that  although  a Hussian  ukase  exists, 

prohiblUng  the  exportation  of  coin,  yet  the  Knisian  | 30,000  cwt.  of  sugar,  only  produced  10,000  to  irt.ooocwt., 
mint  hskS  olBcially  requested  the  Austrian  wire>drawers  | fur  want  of  a sufficiant  supply  of  bcvt-ro<'C.  We  bare 
to  notify  to  them  any  diderioratitm  that  may  occur  in  . already  remarked,  that  the  greater  number  of  these  fac- 
tho  quality  of  the  coin  thus  exportevi  1 .Surely  the  capital  , tories.  together  with  the  country  breweries  and  dls- 
now  so  111  employed  In  keeping  u|i  forceti  manufacturlcs,  tilleries,  are  carried  on  by  the  large  landed  proprietors, 
under  the  shelter  of  high  import  duties,  and  thus  con*  It  is,  however,  singular  that  o:her  hranrhei  of  manu* 
tributing  to  the  taxation  of  the  people,  without  enriching  factura  are  UkewUe,  to  a great  extent,  carried  on  by  the 
the  coffers  of  the  state,  would  be  much  better  employed  members  of  so  proud  an  aristocracy  ; but  who  tind  them* 
inamclioratingthesystrmofininiag.aiidln  Improvlngthe  selves  obliged  by  so  doing  to  obviate  the  loss  accruing 
means  uf  transport  within  the  country.— W'e  refer  to  our  from  the  system  of  restrictions  on  trade  and  inanuracture, 
articles  on  Srsais,  iLLvaiA.  UcNOAkv.  and  Transvlva*  I which  is  peculiarly  discouraging  to  small  bi-gfnners. 
Nu.foradescriptioaoftheinrxhaustiblemlningwealthof  I Thus  Count  Uurqiiny  has  .1  glus-houses:  Count  llar- 
the  Austrian  empire.— Iron  and  native  steel  arc  cs|)ecially  rach.  1 ; Prince  bchwartzenberg,  3 ; besides  others  be* 
found  in  such  abundance  in  Styria  and  Illyria,  that  the  | longing  to  Counts  Desfours,  Kinsky,  Ac.  Among 


ore  is  merely  quarried  from  mountains  several  thousand 
feet  In  height,  and  which  are  solid  blocks  of  carbonate  of 
iron  ore.  Yet  it  is  a fact,  although  almost  incredible, 
that  an  advertisement  of  the  New'  Polish  Kallrnad  Com. 


pany,  in  the  spring  of  IK3H,  In  the  yitmna  (iautUr,  set 
mrththat.  ' ‘ 


the  earthenware  manufacturerii.  we  And  the  emperor  ; 
and  Counts  Wrtby  and  Falkenhayn,  Prince  Coburg. 
Counts  Balm  and  Egger.  and  many  others,  arc  large  iron 
founders ; and  Counts  Wrbna  and  Prince  W*lndi?ihgratt 
, manufacture  tin  plates.  The  list  might  be  much  ex- 

having  proved  by  ofBclal  statements,  that  a tended : and  it  will  be  supposed  that  neither  the  public 

suflicient  qiiantity  of  rails  could  not  be  furnished  by  the  | nor  the  noble  tradesmen  are  so  much  benefited  l^  this 
mines  and  founderies  of  the  empire.  th«^  had  received  , arrangement  as  they  would  be  by  a more  nattsrol  one. 
permission  to  import  from  foreign  countrM  the  required  | which  would  make  them,  in  their  senatorial  cap.'uHty. 
supply."  The  article  of  native  steel  Is  wurtny  of^  the  protectors  of  tradesmen  who  should  work  cheaper, 
serious  attention  from  every  country  in  Europe;  for  ' The  principal  seats  of  the  cotton  and  woollm  manu- 
thuugh,  owing  to  the  bad  itateof  the  means  of  com-,  fartures  are,  Bohemia,  Moravia.  SileiU,  and  Austria, 
muiilcatioii.  English  artificial  steel  bo,  at  present,  sold  ^ Coarse  cloths  are  everywhere  manufactured;  and  Urge 
cheaper  at  Trieste,  yet  not  only  Is  the  quality  of  the  exports  of  cotton  ana  woollen  wares,  espes^ly  of  In* 
Styrian  and  Illviian  metal  far  sui>erior,  but  it  is  found  fi-rtor  shawls  and  red  rapt,  are  anmully  made  to  Turkey 
in  such  abundance,  that  it  could  supply  a demand  and  the  Hast.  Linen  is  a great  article  of  manufacture  ; 
which  would  cause  a serious  fall  In  the  price  of  ar*  spinning  and  weaving  forming  the  principal  employment 
titiclal  steel.  The  use  of  this  metal  fur  machinery  | of  the  peasantry  during  the  winter,  eFpecl.'Uly  of  the 
must  be  very  advantageous,  and  not  less  so  for  the  chain  I women,  in  the  northern  provinces.  In  Cilicia,  not  only 
rabies  of  slifps,  which  might  be  made  much  lighter ; and  I a portion  of  the  rent,  but.  In  nutny  large  establishments, 
perliaiw  shl|M  of  war  ana  Indlamcn  would  then  be  able  | a part  of  the  wages  of  servants  is  wd  in  linen, 
to  take  two  such  cables  instead  of  one.  The  suspension  j Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  done  to  facilitate 
bridge  at  Vienna,  hanging  from  two  main  chains  instead  | the  means  of  internal  communication.  Urge  portions  of 
of  four,  is  a practical  illustration  of  what  is  here  sue-  [ the  empire  still  find  themselves  Isolated  from  the  rest,  to 
gested.  The  prosperity  of  the  provinces  of  Lombardy  a degree  highly  injurious  to  Internal  trafllc.  Much  has 
and  V'enice.  — where  agriculture  employs  the  main  at*  , been  achieved  for  Hungary  by  the  introduction  of  stoxin 
lention  of  the  inhabitants,  and  whose  cheese,  raw  and  boats  on  the  Danube  ; and  Galicia  will  be  brought  nearer 
spun  silk,  choice  fruits,  rice,  and  macaroni,  are  ex-  ‘ to  the  capital  by  the  railroad  now  constructing  from 
iwrted.at  agreat  profit,  to  all  Europe,  — furnish  another  ; Vienna  to  Bocbnla.  The  subjoined  statement  of  prices 
Illustration  uf  the  natural  direction  which  the  trade  of  \ will,  however,  show  the  different  value  of  marketabie 
Aiutria  would  take.  And  yet  how  much  might  even  i produce  In  the  three  grand  divisions  of  the  empire  : ami 


be  done.  In  those  provinces,  to  improve  the  pro«.liu^tlon 
of  wine  I The  range  of  bills  In  Lower  Austria,  Styria, 
Italy,  and  Hungary,  which,  from  their  southern  as|>ect. 
are  suited  to  the  cultivation  of  the  vine,  may  be  roughly 
estimated  at  more  than  English  miles  in  length  ; of 
this  the  largest  portion  falls  to  Hungary,  with  its  de- 
pendent lands,  Croatia.  Slavonia,  and  the  Military  Fron- 
tier. What  treasures  does  not  Austria  possess  In  this 
article  alone,  to  say  nothing  of  the  immense  Increase  In 
her  prtiduce  of  corn  and  cattle  that  must  take  place  on 
the  adoption  of  a liberal  system  of  commerce?  Br  ab- 
stracting capital  from  agriculture,  the  price  of  the 
noccssarie*  of  life  is  fur&er  so  much  advanced,  that 
the  very  aim  of  manufacturing  at  home  Is  defeated  ; as 
the  statement  of  the  Vienna  market  prices,  which  we 
give  below,  will  prove.  Truly,  when  an  Englishman 
has  surveyed  the  immense  resources  of  the  Austrian 
empire,  be  Is  tempted  to  imitate  the  exclamation  made 
by  bis  captive  countryman  In  ancient  Rome,  and  to 
wonder  " that  a nation,  poasetsed  uf  such  riches,  should 
envy  us  our  cotton  factories,  and  sugar  plantations." 
In  the  survey  of  the  Austi.ait  manuuKtures  for  1H34, 
given  by  Becker.  w«  Sod  — 

Silk  spinning  mills  and  manufactories 
Woollen  ana  cotton  spinning  and  weaving  esta- 
blishments .... 

Flax  and  hemp  spinning  mlUt,  linen,  and  calico 
factories  .... 

Cloth  fartoriet  . - - - 

Leather  and  leather  »-ares  ... 
Porcelain  and  earthenware  ... 

Glass  ami  plate  glass  ... 

Iron  foundries,  Ac.  ... 

Copper  mills,  Ac.  * ... 

Steel  mills  ai^  factories  . . 

RosogUo  factories  and  dlstillerin  of  spirits  and 
per^mes  * - ... 

Chemical  wares  aod  dveing  stuff  factories 
Beet.root  sugar  factories  . > . 31 

The  total  number  of  registered  manufactories  amount- 
ed,  in  that  year,  to  11,064 ; and  wore  supposed  to  give 


at  the  same  time  illustrate  the  advantages  of  employing 
capital  to  facilitate  the  transport  of  pr^uce,  in  prefer- 
enco  to  the  forced  establishment  of  manufactures.  Tho 
prices  at  Prague  and  at  Grata  arc  usually  the  same  with 
those  of  Vienna. 
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ll.«nibsn(l  hvpt.  i 14  3 I 9 6 > 5 
OlmaU  CmUs  Market,  Beef,  S$.l4.  pev 
1 ti.  M.  per  btone. 

Bhne.  gsdilwa  Beef,  j 

At  the  market  of  Olmutx,  90,007  oxen  were  sold  in  1837, 
of  which  munber  74. IM  came  from  Galicia,  including 
the  importations  from  Bessarabia:  4 516  bead  were 
driven  by,  to  Vienna,  without  stooping.  The  dearest  pair 
was  sold  for  300  Qorlns  (20/.).  In  1^,  the  dearest  pair 
brought  '.<30  fl. ; in  IH3A.  340  fl.  A fat  ox  weighs  usually 
about  6 cwt  , with  tho  offal  (verte).  Prices  taken  from 
the  market  reports  in  the  f’lenna  GaxtUf. 

The  number  of  cattle  imported  Into  (he  other  provinces 
from  Hungary,  in  1837,  was,  — 
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Honwd  cattle  • •*  70^0 

Sheep  - - - «3,450 

PigB  - - 197331 

See  HuNUAaT. 

It  vil)  be  »een,  on  a com  pari  ion  of  the  prices  la  this 
table,  that  the  ductaatioas  of  the  respective  markets  are, 
as  (3tT  as  com  U concerned,  nearly  independent  of  each 
other.  The  high  price  of  meat  induces  a considerable 
Iro^rtatloQ  of  cattle,  which  pajr  a duty  of  4 fl.  per  head. 

The  price  of  manufacturing  labour  la.  to  the  large 
towns,  from  80  to  24  kr.  per  diem  (8d.  to  lOd.)  for  men. 
A master  mason,  or  carpenter,  receives  8 B.  per  diem,  at 
Vienna,  for  job-work.  Agricultural  labour  Is  much 
lower  In  price,  and  varies  in  the  dlBhrent  provinces,  to 
which  we  refer  for  details.  Balbi  has  published  a state- 
ment of  the  patents  taken  out  since  181 1 , which  shows. 
From  181 1 to  1820  - 92  patents  were  granted. 

1881  to  1838  - 1,893  ditto. 

1833  to  1837  - B2»  ditto. 

The  last  figure  gives  as  average  of  163  patents  an- 

nually, during  the  last  five  years. 

The  foilowmg  official  statements,  regarding  the  trade 
of  the  empire,  are  taken  flronifTrcrttT’s  Jtamdeu-Leeiam, 
and  are  the  latest  published : — 


Presineas. 

1S3X.33. 

1S39-S4. 

Impona. 

Bxpocts. 

Imperw. 

Ks]ioits. 

jMwwe  Asstrts 
Up^^AosuU 

XIorssia  and 
SUCMS 
8tnia 
Idyrta  - 
Tyrol  - - 

lisllcU  . 
Huagvy 
TrsniyInnU  > 
LiCNBlwrdy 
Venk-v  • • 

Totals  • 

PUrimt, 

83,473>i«0 

10,X37,810 

3.641.7VO 

IXMI.170 

A.sa«.0('-0 

4X9,T.A-. 

A,71«-,A.V> 

S,T4»i>'A 

4,3lfi,550 

1S36.\>40 

1C,4S3,7VU 

PMmt. 

8C,37H,470 

9,Uv7.nw 

tOJOVAW 

1,064420 

vv.v.awi 

6,.vti.y.v» 

4,4.su,7ru 

7AI7,h5< 

8.I-SH470 

304l4,aM 

7.0I7.S7O 

/TffHas. 

83,7n,«80 

IS,07S470 

3474AW 

14M.TJU 

5,746,7011 

5447.I1M1 

A.UM.SW 

3441. -/to 
IM.8MV.MO 
16,006.190 

rioriiU. 

»6,»HM400 

IS,V53470 

14M3.6S0 

14-.»,SW 

7.I9U4W 

3.4VI.IM* 

B.TOfi.l.TO 

S.I-Jl.sTti 

I,i4»'.,rrfa^i 

*K4»4,|«W 

6476,t40 

106.870,000 

107.781490  111491.910 

Commerce  of  Austria  with  foreign  States  and  f^  Forts 
of  the  Empire. 


I 2o>pact«. 

Saperu. 

Imports. 

Eiports. 

1 t'larims. 

flouth  Gennany  6A57480 
tUionf  • .ill,<»lV470 
PtmmU  - . 4499470 

Crarow  - . 4O4,V)0 

Ptaand  - 174440 

Bnds  - . , 1415,730 

Rnasia  ■ . > t,7-/lAbd 

Tntn  • - 1344V.950 

iPlam  . •!  173441 

TVImu  • • 1 8S468470 
Vmkm  . . 5.7X640C 

ftbrnan  awd 

ttjmAV 
Iui«  • . lA49a440l 

l.*i*ttantand  . 1,7594» 

Pipfims. 

19,7«,9M> 
W.777,740 
7.ISI  100 
1,10H410 
»,rt4,o;o 
l,IM6,4in 
l.llHi.fttH* 
9,9.'W.4V«i 
I.4I04VO 
lAAO'.lOO 
5470400 

1,1314110 

14,430490 

6430.S5t* 

M6.614.10ri 

6,MS*J»»0 
11494, III 

,A,nirv,!iyo 

474,690 

1654/0 

1454A7I/ 

l.9T0,0<N> 

IMWrVUl 

9ISSA50 

1940u.*wi 

5.7M346U 

10465490 

lM!*4IO 

1,S09,XM)| 

fYrrtnr. 

I740I47O 

IM4564A0 

7,107,700 

l,7.'<94W> 

1497.430 

l,IHM,M4(i 

V47x.«jai 

10,4I4.01R> 

MW.790 

IS.V«94<<U 

44>0.IU> 

I.17V.1I0 

I1.9U54-50 

64M400 

ratals  • 106.170/100I 

107.7X1490' 

111,1191.910 

We  subiotn  a statement,  drawn  from  the  reports  of  the 
principal  harbours  in  the  Mediterranean,  of  a later  date. 


Principal  Articles  of  Importation  and  Kxportatinn  in 
1H34. 


ArtIcUs. 

Imporird. 

EiportM. 

PIvriH*. 

IIH.l'KI 

14S7,|V0 

S.565.MI0 

Ueid  • * 

Hl«m 

911450 

Hilvrr,  vraafht 

14,1«> 

»9.i:o 

O^adlver  • 

Jreata  - - 

173, YXO 

mjMo 

91400 

181,760 

5400.1MO 

3,710400 

4475,750 

5.IMXA40 

lUMN.tOO 

4.1A7.IVO 

1405,700 

Ttntbm  and  nooden  warn  ■ 

1.074,170 

1471.17U 

8,761.780 

770400 

Raw  and  thiwwn  Aax  and 

5410.100 

946,190 

1464460 

Wmp  ligbt  Unm  wans  - 

8,157490 

1.790 

8118,  raw,  wan,  he. 

1,134.I(M 

10,900 

1, XU,  ISO 

10,190410 

157.900 

Wool 

9.1Al4Mn 

10451460 

S8.X30 

14.3H46U 

5405.110 

910 

1489.8-0 

160 

640 

119/1(81 

Dr*  muA 

6,109  JMO 

105,7X0 

10401470 

5460 

71460 

S81490 

Salt 

6794M 

The  usual  coins  in  circulation  are  the  ducat  of  Hol- 
land n 4 fl.  30kr. ; the  sovereiOT  = 134  fl. ; the  florin  of 
20  = 1 fli»e  mark,  divided  into  00  kr. ; U.  sterling,  at  par 
a 9 fl.  31  kr.  Dank  notes,  of  5 fl.  and  upwards,  circulate, 
as  well  as  the  notes  iH’iunging  to  th«  depreciated  cur- 
rency, of  which  5 fl.  = 1 fl.  in  silver,  and  I fl.  = 24  kr. 
This  Is  douominated  firmta  vtUue ; the  silver  value  it 
called  that  of  the  Convention.  Pieces  of  90  kr.,  silver,  3 
of  which  form  a florin,  with  smaller  pieces  of  10, 5,  and 
3 kr.,  form  the  silver  coinage.  Toe  90  kr.  piece  is 
termed.  In  Italy,  lire  Austriaco.  The  lire  dl  Milano 
was  introduced  by  the  French  s 1 franc  =:  99*8  kr.  The 
Biiado  8fl.  80  kr.,  In  silver. 

The  principal  duties  on  Importation  fixed  by  the  tariff 
(which  the  Milan  treaty  has  not  aflbeted)  are, 


Doty*  Vahw  psrCmt. 

86  kr.  per  fiorin  60. 

15  cwt. 

80  do. 

6fl.94kr.  do. 


6 



do. 

9 

36 

do. 

15 

36 

do. 

30 



do. 

10 

flO 

do. 

85 

50 

do. 

.87 

80 

do. 

a 

8U| 

lb. 

18 

do. 



It 

do. 

13 

81 

per  cwt. 

1 

15 

do. 

5 

50 

do. 

15 

do. 

43 

30 

do. 

86 

per  1 fl. 

9 

4U 

per  cwt. 

50 

SO 

do. 

ffl 

do. 

162 

id] 

do. 

10 

per  lb. 

16 



per  cwt 

>— 

86 

per  0. 6 

60 



per  cwt 

81 



do. 

1 81 



do. 

14 

do. 

15 

do. 

90 



do. 

81 

_ 

do. 

7 

80 

do. 

15 

— 

do. 

Cotton  goods,  of  all  kinds 
Ditto,  yarn 
Ditto,  thread 
Cast-Iron  wares  - 
Steel,  In  bars 
Iron  plates 
Tinned  ditto 
Glass  ... 
Leather.— Cow  ft  ox  skins 
Calf  - 

Kld,goat,deer31 

Linen  - 
f'ambrics,  Ac.  - 


Mahogany  in  blocks 
Ditto  sawed 
Groceries,  not  specified 
Brass,  and  brass  wire 
Ditto,  wares 
Paper 
Spun  silk 
Ditto,  dyed 
Sewing  silk 
Silk  wares 
Tobacco  - 
Cloth 

Carriage  springs 
Sugar,  refined 
Ditto,  raw,  for  consumpt 
Ditto,  ditto,  for  refining  - 
Earthenware 
Pepper 
Coflbe 
Indigo 

Coloura,  not  named 

It  will  not  excite  surprise  to  find,  that  with  these  duties, 
which  further  impose  the  necessity  of  giving  permits 
with  many  of  the  articles  spedfled  on  their  being  trans- 
ported from  place  to  place,  the  regular  importation  is  but 
trifling,  while  the  quantity  smuggled  is  said  to  be  enor. 
mous.  U we  add  the  immense  cost  of  covering  a fron- 
der  of  the  extent  of  that  of  Austria  with  custom-house 
guards,  the  chances  of  bribery,  ftc.,  there  is  reason 
to  believo  that  the  gain  of  the  state  cannot  be  much  In 
this  department,  whereas  the  loss  to  the  country  must  be 
evident,  the  inhabitants  being  comMlIed  to  buy  dear  and 
Inferior  articles,  without  being  able  to  export  thdr  pro- 
duce on  ravoursblc  terms. 

How  much  the  trade  of  the  empire  mar  be  increased 
by  a treaty  of  commerce  with  England,  in  which  con- 
cessions are  made  on  both  sides,  must  be  evident  from 
nur  remarks  on  the  extent  and  produce  of  the  Austrian 
forests,on  the  com  that  may  be  grown,  and  on  the  state  of 
the  wine  and  silk  produrtton.  The  town  of  Strr.  near  the 
Dniester,  in  Galicl.'i,  is  as  near  Carlstadt,  in  Croatia,  as 
it  is  to  Dansig;  and  from  the  plain  which  tbo  Dniester 
waters,  the  finest  wheat  Is  drawn,  which  supplies  (be 
Danxig  market.  How  easy,  tboreforr,  woulu  it  not  be 
for  Austria  to  draw  a largo  share  of  this,  careylng  trade 
through  Its  own  territory  instead  of  sending  it  to  the 
Baltic  { and  to  do  so  nothing  is  requUite  but  persever- 
aocc  on  the  part  of  the  govrmmciit  in  the  imprnvrnu'nt 
of  the  means  of  communication,  and  some  rclaxalloti  in 
the  strict  measures  in  force  retpecitng  Hungary.  To 
this  the  whole  of  the  produce  or  Moidavla,  vV  ailachia. 
Servia,  Bosnia,  and  Bulgaria,  may  be  added  ; which,  hy 
the  aid  of  towing  steamers,  might  be  brought  up  the 
Save  to  Siitek.  and  by  the  Kulpa  to  Carlstadt,  within  70 
miles  of  the  Adriatic;  so  that,  even  as  matteit  now 
stand.  England,  on  an  emergency,  is  In  a great  measure 
indeptmdent  of  Russia  and  the  Baltic  ports,  as  long  as 
she  Is  on  friendly  terms  with  Austria.  On  the  outer 
hand,  by  importing  silk  direct  from  the  Mediterranean, 
England  has  it  in  her  power  to  do  without  supplies 
from  F' ranee ; while  Austria,  as  is  evident  from  tlie  list  ol 
exportations,  could  almost  starve  the  Lyons  market.  It 
appears  from  these,  that  the  iroportarion  of  raw  and 
HUMS  silk  Into  France  averages  50, 000, 000  fr.  *,  conse- 
R 2 
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qticiitly  mor«*th»n  l-Jlnf  thci*xp«irUllon  of  mamtfm-tiired 
•Ilk*,  which  a't'r.-qto*  144  of  fr.  ( ('Alrulation 

of  M.  Arli?  Diifonr,  In  I.jroii^.)  Now  the  exjmrt  of 
•ilk  from  the  Mihutese  direct  to  France,  In  1h37.  amounted 
to  I.237.0IM)  Ubre  Pim>le.  whicli  may  he  estimated  at 
80.nui.0n)  fr.,  or  4 3-Mth  parti  of  the  whole  cxp*>rtatlun  ; 
and  of  the  l,3H3.0(in  lib.,  rx^irted  to  Swiizcrland  and 
(ierraany,  no  tloubt  a iHutitdcralde  portion  found  its 
wav  also  iolo  that  country.  The  ex{»orts  to  Borland, 
In  lij37.  were, 

Kaw  slUt  • C73..V)0  lib.  I’iccole. 

Spun  • • 61,V>'>n  do. 

Waste  - . GhI.wiO  do. 

biruie  - • ‘illJUU  do. 

The  n.ntiire  and  amount  of  the  circiilaling  medium  in 
the  empire  may  be  approxlmatively  c»tim.at«*d  from  the 
following  lUtements.  The  olficlul  imbllcatluu  of  the 
Bank  accounts  showed  that,  on  l>ec.  31.  Ib37, 

Tl>e  advance*  on  *ccuritT  amounted  to  - S.tVJG.TOO  fl. 
Ditto,  on  discounted  bllU  - - 4l.231.h27 

4h.9lw.f>i7  fl. 

Paper  money  »tin  in  circulation,  part  of  the  depre- 
ciated currency  of  tftll.  or,  in  silver  value, 

6.uift,7i)3  (I.  Further.  If  the  sum  slated  in  the  view  of 
the  national  debt  to  bo  due  from  government  to  the 
Imnk  be  correct^  it  amounts  to  140  mllHcms  of  florins  ; 
which  would  make  it  probable  that  Uttir  short  of  200 
miilions  of  florins  circulate  in  paper  currency  — almut 
ID  miliions  of  pounds  sterling,  af.  B>>ck>>r,  In  his  latest 
work,  upon  the  Austrian  Mint,  slates  the  sums  coined 
during  the  reign  of  the  late  Emperor  Francis  to  have 
been, 

Year*.  (told.  Mltac.  roimer. 

19.332.*?,i6  249.03l.(US  32,337.74.' 

1S03— 1KI2  UM.0U;.»V>A  I3y.i<W.M0 

24.dHn.frt3  44.7.30,4*10  8,791,001 

1V23— 1«34  7.3.100.431  7i‘.3r.7,«70  

The  usual  substitutes  fur  money,  such  as  bills  of  ex. 
change,  cheemicv.  and  drafls,  are  of  rcmnrkablv  limited 
eatent ; and  Hungary  may  be  said  nut  to  know  what  com- 
mercial credit  is.  owing  to  the  small  protection  afforded 
to  creditors  bv  the  existing  laws.  These,  however,  it  is 
thought,  will  be  ainrlioratetl  at  the  appraaching  meeting 
of  the  Diet  \ a rirnimstance  which  must  tend  to  enhance 
the  value  of  all  kinds  of  pro|WTty  in  that  kingdom.  On 
the  other  hand,  arranjjemcnts.  «jf  which  we  are  quite 
Ignorant,  render  a smaller  amount  of  clmilating  money 
sufficient  — for  instance,  the  payment  of  a grt'at  propor- 
tion of  rents,  in  kind  or  In  l.ilwur : some  of  the  public 
contrllnitlons  are  also  delivered  In  kind  ; and  the  public 
fuocti(>n..rk'v  constantly  receive  .*i  portion  of  their  s.ilarics 
in  corn  and  fuel.  Wi»  believe  that,  on  one  t»ccailon.  a 
sum  due  to  Oreat  Britain  by  Austria  wav  paid  in  Dalma- 
ti.vu  oak  timber,  to  the  mutual  satisfaction  of  ImhIi  parties. 

/fcsv’/>M<'.  7<u’cs,  The  Qnancial  system  of  Austria 
is  covered  with  a Ihlfk  veil  of  lecrecv.  The  total  re- 
venue is  state!  by  Cromc  (IHVfi),  with  whom  the  AW. 
A'wrpc/o.  ( lK3fl)  agrees,  at  190  millions  of  florins  in  silver. 
Amlre  (18'23)  estimated  it  at  IIC  millions.  The  estimate 
of  the  receipts  of  taxes,  given  by  the  last-oaraed  writer,  is 
the  only  one  which  h.is  been  attempted.  I'lie  direct 
taxes,  in  all  provinces  excepting  Hungary.  Transylvania, 
and  Dalmatia  (which  have  separate  financial  systems), 
consist.  1st.  of  the  <t(i*sd  ror,  levied  on  the  carefully  esti- 
mated produce  of  the  land,  whose  area  has  born  asecr- 
tainoti  by  trigonometrical  measurenient.  ('ultirated  lanil 
is  dividra  into  classes,  avTording  to  lit  ascertained  qua- 
lity : but  commons,  sandpits,  qiiarnes.  ponds,  and 
marshes,  are  valued  by  invcfticatian  Into  tnelr  annual 

Eroducc.  The  average  rate  of  taxation,  according  to 
.remer,  {s.  for  ineiuiows.  gardtms,  and  flvh-|>onds,  17  &5 
percent,  (hlghevl  valno  oi  produt^).— Commons  and 
forest -land.  2119  |>ereent.  (lea*.t  emnloymetit  of  labour 
and  capital).  .->-Vineyards,  arable  1.1041,  lakes,  rivers,  Ac., 
10-37  per  cent,  (greilest  labour  aiid  capital),  on  tlie  nett 
produce,  valued  according  to  the  market-prices  of  the 
district  2d.  The  itousf  t/u  it  levksl  on  bull<Ungt  in  the 
capital  and  provincial  chief  towns,  according  to  the  rent 
of  each.  In  Vienna,  a special  commission,  and  in  the 
provimi*4  the  respoclive  circlef.  controlled  by  coniinlt- 
sarles.  fixed  originally  (he  rate  of  taxation  but  the  prln- 
ri|>les  laid  down,  ami  the  rote  thus  fixed,  have  not  been 
made  public.  ilouxt^s  In  smaller  towns  and  In  the 
CYiuntry  are  clavs''d  under  12  divisions,  whi<^  contributn 
from  20  kreutsers  (W.)  to  30 fl.  (3/.)  eo<-h.  There  is, 
however,  no  priqiortiun  briwcen  flu*  taxation  ol  the 
houses  in  the  large  towns  and  those  ci.xssllicd  •,  (he  former 
paying  nearly  30  per  cent,  of  their  rental  under  one  d«*- 
nomtiUUion  or  other.  3d  Rents,  tithes,  and  services 
due  from  tenant*  to  landowner*  are  ratcxl  at  I2|  per  cent, 
per  annum.  4lh.  The  tmluttrp  tax  on  traders,  manufac- 
turers, and  professions  of  alt  klniis,  asctmds,  according  to 
a scale,  from  6fl  annaally  ; .-mdtbe  lowest  cIam  in  Vienna, 
Ib  which  DO  capital  is  supposed  to  be  employed  (in  the 


pruvlnccs,  Ifl-  30kr.).up  Co  l,9fio  florins  (190/.)  per  .xnmim 
a*  the  maiiinum.  Mh.  'I'he  c/ass  f<tx  is  imj»osed  on  all 
clear  rev«'niies  atiove  100  florins  (10/.)  per  annum-  with 
the  exclusion  of  rents  of  houses,  and  thcrevimic  derived 
rr<im  landed  pmp<.'rty  farmH  by  the  owner:  errtaio 
inv  estments  in  the  funds  are  also  exempted.  The  st.xte- 
mentv  of  Individuals  and  curporatio  .s  are  controlled  by 
the  local  authorities  i and  tne  trading  and  mercantile 
clauses,  although  already  taxed  under  the  former  head, 
are  Included  in  this  contribution.  Tlie  rate  vanes  from 
24  iwr  cent,  for  ItDfl.  income,  to 20  per  cent,  on  a rermue 
of  19o,(<(M)  fl.  as  the  maximum.  0th.  The  pfrtunat,  or  poll- 
tax,  U t>aid  by  all  irKtivldu.ils  on  attaining  their  I'dh 
year,  witli  the  rxcc|>tlon  of  jwvupcrs  receiving  parish 
relief,  and  the  military  ; lalKuirers contributing  I5kr.  to 
30  kr.,  and  the  highest  v'ontribullun  iieing  I fl  Sokr.  an- 
nually. Strangers  pay  this  tax  at  much  higher  rah** 
during  the  shortest  residonce  Id  tlie  Austrian  st.ites  t and 
Jews  are  subject  to  ps'culiar  and  highly  rated  ini|M>«i. 
lions.  The  legacy  and  stamp-duties  ore  likew  ise  pro- 
ductive sources  of  revenue,  'llie  estimate  of  the  annual 
revenue  arising  from  these  taxes,  ai  given  by  Andre,  is, 

Flortm. 

Land,  house,  and  rent  taxes  - - fio.ouu.ono 

Industry-tax  «...  1.900  (XD 

Income-tax  - - - d.i'Ui.U'  0 

I’oll-tax  .....  a.Mfjo.ooo 

Jews’  taxes  • - > • . 3,lX)(>,UClO 

Tli'e  indirect  taxes:  — 

Customs  • ...  6,000j)00 

Salt  monopoly  - - - fi.nuO/KO 

Tobacco  ditto  ...  a/sD.fXW 

Ia‘gacy  duties  ....  700,000 

Stamps  . - . • . 3.<;90,000 

Excise  (levied  on  all  articles  of  consomp- 
tion.  flour,  moat,  vegetables,  groceries, 
beer,  wine.  &c.)  - 13,940.000 

Other  branches  of  revenue  fkom  several 
provinces 

Post-office  - . . 3,600.000 

Mines  - - • . ft.OOO.rs  o 

DomaJni  - 6,000,000 

110.990.000 

To  these  1. 000, 000  U added  for  other  taxes,  not  iucludcd 
above  ; which  ralsv's  the  ntH  revenue  to  112  millions,  or 
ll,200,0<'ti/.  The  cost  of  raising  It  Is  reckoned  at  19  per 
cent.,  which  raises  the  gross  rt'venue  (o  I3u  millioni.  It 
must.  h'lWevcr,  be  observ  ihI,  that  several  of  the  above  items 
arc  evidently  stated  tw  low.  s-sjavlally  the  industry.  In- 
come, and  )M>U  taxes,  and  the  met  «rf  collectlnn  ; so  that. 
If  we  lake  into  arciiunt  the  time  that  has  ehtps«'d  since 
this  calculation  was  ma<le.  anil  the  great  increase  in  thv 
jKipuIntion  and  prosperity  of  the  empire  that  has  taken 
plai-e  in  (be  90  to  26  years  that  have  eUpsed  since  many 
of  these  estimates  were  mode,  the  sum  of  190  roUUuii» 
will  nid  appear  overrated.  The  greater  share  of  theic 
burdens  iHil  ii(»on  the  Bohnnhin,  (tuUclan,  Gemian- 
lllyriin,  and  the  Italian  provinces.  Hungary  only  con- 
tributes anuKlrratc  sum  voted  by  the  Diet,  and  (Wrays 
the  Cost  of  a certain  quota  of  troops.  In  Dalmatia,  a 
tithe  of  the  produce  of  the  land  is  taken  in  lieu  of  taxes. 
The  par'K'hial  and  county  rate**  have  to  be  addtxl  to  the 
almve-namcxl  burdens  in  all  provinces,  and  are  defrajed 
by  laitour  on  the  part  of  the  lower  cl,-ksses,  and  by  local 
imnoits  on  the  more  wealtliy.  It  Is,  consv'quently,  impos- 
sible to  state  lh»'ir  value  In  money.  The  qiiarteriog  of 
Iroons  is  also  an  important  charge,  erpeclally  In  Galida. 
Hungary,  and  Italy,  where  the  greater  part  of  the  larip; 
standing  army  has.  of  late  years,  been  cantoned.  The 
cavalry  is  mostly  dUtril>uto<i  through  the  villages  of  tlie 
dtfibrent  proviuces.  for  the  easier  procuring  of  forage. 
The  t>catant  receives  8kr.  per  diem  fur  house,  fire,  and 
dk-t.  per  man  : thedinigof  tlie  horse  is  the  remuneration 
for  stablc-romn.  We  subjoin  the  details  of  (he  taxes 
now  paying  by  three  different  properties  in  Vienna  and 
the  neighlamrhood.  as  illustrative  of  the  amount  and 
distribution  of  taxation  in  Austria:  — 

1.  An  estate  In  the  circle  B^lote  the  F.’rrtt,"  sold  for 
33,000  fl.,  e.M.  (3,300/.),  in  1838. 

n»rUw. 

1434  joch  (i2n3  acres)  sold  fur  ...  |.\|40 
H'.m«e  ana  office*  - 3,000 

Tithes  and  varlnus  revenues  from  several  small 
houses  valued  at  i,3-i(>  fl.  per  annum  - - I5.f00 

Value  of  the  estate  - (fl.,  c.  m.)  33.140 

I,and-tax,  house-lax.  with  supplementary  con- 
tributions - - - - 19Q  49 

Taxes  on  tithes,  and  other  revenues  • - 223  90 

Annual  taxes  (exclusive  of  quartering  of  troops 

and  parochial  assessments)  • (B..  e.  m.)  383  9 


AUSTlllA  (EMPIRE  OF). 


The  uvoer  i»  lord  o(  the  manor,  and  hai  the  preaeot- 
Atlou  to  the  lirlug  of  the  village  and  to  iti  school. 

S.  A small  eouDtry  bouse  aod  ground!  miles  from 
Vienna 

(I.  kr. 

House  and  garden,  estimated  at  7,000 

Produce  of  garden,  • • 24  42  per  annum. 

The  bouse  pays  tu  rent  and  serrice  11  lOannualty. 

d.  kr. 

Land-tax  - - - - - 8 16 

Houso«tax  • “ • - -60 

Parochial  dues  - - - • - 10  0 

Taxes  and  parish  rate!  - (R.,  c.  m.)  19  16 
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the  principnl  public  works  undertaken  or  assisted  by  the 

fovemmrnt  In  Liirnbnrdy  and  Venice,  betw(«n  IHI4  and 
S54.  The  sum  cxpt*n<lrtl  on  them  amounts  to  GH  mil- 
lions of  lire,  or  about  2,.‘>U0,0Ui)/.,  lu  which,  however,  tho 
cost  of  the  roads  is  not  Included. 

1 The  yational  Debt  may  be  calculated  as  f<iUows.  from 
the  pubUshtHl  statements  of  the  Sinking  Fund  ('ommis- 
siuners,  assuming  the  original  sum  given  by  Andre,  and 
which  has  been  adopleu  by  Moldms,  to  be  correct. 
This  author  esllmatos, 

e. 

The  oU  debt,  in  1816.  nt  - €30,000,000 
Paid  off  or  absorbed  by  the 
Sinking  Fund  down  to  1837,  270,000,000  360,000,000 


3.  A brewbouse  In  a suburb  of  Vienna,  with  bind  in  the 
anmediate  vicinity. 

FiarlDS. 


A brewery,  valued  (for  house  and  premises,  with 
the  licence  and  good  will)  - 98,000 

140  joch  (196  acres)  land  near  the  town,  valued 
at  300  0.  per  joch  ...  - 42,000 


(R.,c.  m)  137.000 


House  and  supplementary  taxes 
Tithes 

Schuol.money 
Parish  dues 

Land-tax  on  140  Joch  land 
Watching  ditto  (country  police) 


ft.  kr. 
462  43 
7 15 
3 55 
87  27 
IHI  49 
70  0 


Hi3  0 

Extra  tax  as  landholder,  not  being  a noble  - IKS  4'J 
Annual  taxes  - (R.,  c.  m.}906  56 

The  brewer  pays  besides,  as  industry  tax, 
with  the  a^Itiuus  (bdng  rated  in  tho 
SJ  class)  - - 520  fl.  per  an. 

The  brewery  produces  In  the  season  60 
elmcr  (23  harnds)  perdii-m.the  dtuy  on 
which  is  paid  in  ready  money,  U>3fl-  for 
60  eimer,  making  the  anuual  sum  of  - 25,000  florins. 
The  price  of  beer  In  Vienna  (of  the  strength  of  porter) 
was.  in  Sept.  Ik3C,  when  tho  price  of  barley  averaged 
12s.  3rf.  per  ({uarter,  5fl.  per  elmcr,  or  27s.  4«f.  per  barrel 
of  oG  gHlltms. 

it  Will  be  necoss.ary  to  observe,  that  the  personal  (axe# 
which  the  p.'oiirictors  of  tho  ab'ive-de»crlt»ed  hoiiSM 
arui  lands  are  liable,  ore  not  inrltidrd  in  this  statement, 
'riicse  are  the  class  or  incume  tax,  and  tiie  yoU  nr  enpi. 
ta'.ioD  (ax.  Ni-tlhrr  is  any  altowaiicc  here  m.'.dc  for  the 

aitarUrriiig  of  troops ; which  is  nota  small  charge,  even  in 
proviiK  t-s  where  comnaratively  few  rrrgiments  are 
stationed.  In  the  city  of  Vienna  itseif  no  troops  arc 
quartered,  the  citixens  having  purcliase>d  (heir  ex- 
emptiuii  by  erecUng  a large  barrack.  Troops  inarciting 
through  are  billctt^  on  the  houses  of  the  suburbs,  which 
are  five  times  as  extensive  as  the  city  itself. 

The  expenditure  of  the  nation  la  never  publUhod,  even 
If  It  bo  fully  ascertained-  The  c*jurt.  .although  splendid, 
is  by  no  means  extravagant  in  ex|icnve.  and  (ho  family 
esuies  arc  considerable.  The  courts  of  justice  might 
easily  def^y  their  expenses  from  the  fees  t tken  from 
suitors.  The  army  and  the  odmlni-tration  of  the  inte- 
rior are  the  great  dr-oins  upon  the  treasury.  In  the 
latter  drpartuient.the  Schrinalismus,  annu.iltv  publishcxl, 
contains  the  names  of  upwards  of  15.fXlU  empli*yc»,  whose 
functions  embrace  the  direction  and  control  of  almcvst 
every  action  of  the  tulijcct.  The  department  of  the 
public  works  is  on  a large  scale  \ and  its  attention  has 
of  l.ate  yean  been  specially  diri*ct«l  to  the  establishment 
and  ronservation  oi  the  roads,  canals,  and  means  of  cora- 
municntloD  in  general,  throughout  the  empire.  'I'he 
extensive  mountain  tracts,  embracing  the  highest  and 
most  difficult  mountain  passes  in  Europe,  hare  all  been 
rendered  accessible,  at  an  Immense  expense  of  labour 
and  money.  The  talent  and  perseverance  displayed  in 
this  br-in^  of  adralnlstr.'itlou  have  been  rewarded  by 
unusually  splendid  results.  Among  unwards  of  60 
mountain  passes.  varj'Ing  from  5 to  70  miles  in  length, 
that  over  the  Sielvlo,  between  Tyrol  and  Lombardy,  Is 
the  most  elevated  in  Ruropc.  as  tlie  road  over  it,  con- 
sidered as  a work  of  art,  exceeds  every  thing  of  the  kind 
(hat  has  been  as  yet  attempted.  Similar  undertakings, 
on  a less  vast  scafe,  have  been  coinpietrd  in  the  i'ar- 
pathiaaf.  in  rrualia,  Dolmatlv,  and  Inner  Austria. 
The  outlay  required  for  the  coiislrtMTlIon  and  annual 
repair  of  these  extrn»lve  works  (as  the  snow  and  winter 
torrenU  are  cuiitimiHUy  cUmaging  them)  could  only  be 
met  by  a centralisation  of  the  revenues  of  so  large  a 
state.  Local  taxailun  or  exertion  coidd  not  snitice  in 
these  cases  ; as  the  districts  requiring  tiie  greatest  ex- 
penditure are  usually  the  poorest.  Baibi  has  enumerau-d 


Kew  debt  contracted  firom 
IRi6tolR34  . - 410,554,640 

RevlecnuHl,  paid  oflT.  and  drawn 
by  loLU-ry  duwn  to  1637  - 282..123.642  134.051,196 


Liabilities  of  the  nation  in  Oct.  1837,  - II.  494,031, 196 


Of  this  sum  (about  50  millions  of  pounds  sterling), 
(he  old  debt  bears  Interest  In  the  deprociato.l  (taper 
currency;  and  tl>c  wliole  of  that  charge  Is  redeemable 
by  lottery,  5 millions  of  florins  Iteing  annually  drawn 
by  lot,  and  cither  paid  off  or  placed  in  silver  value  at 
the  option  of  the  holder.  The  new  loans  bear  interest 
at  5.  4.  and  3 per  cent. ; and  three*  arc  lottery  loans, 
which  will  expire  in  Die  years  IM'h  1641.  and  1660.  Of 
the  lobd  given,  above  50,W0.»«S)  fl.  stands  in  the  name 
of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Sinking  Fund  ; and  into 
tills  fund  tiie  proceeds  of  the  national  domains,  which 
are  atimiolly  sold,  arc  paid.  The  amnuiit  of  the  dci>re- 
riated  {>apL*r  currency,  still  in  rIrrnUtion,  must  be  nii  led 
to  the  sum  of  the  debt : in  16.56.  it  was  16.0(10, OfXl  (about 
640, 0(X)/.).  I'he  sum  in  which  the  government  is  indelited 
. to  the  b.iiik  for  the  portion  of  this  currency,  which  that 
j corporation  redeemed  by  exchanging  (heir  notes  lor  it, 

' has  not  been  oftirially  pnbllvhiHi,  l>nt  is  statetl  by  the 
writer  of  a letter  on  the  Iwnk  nffsirs  in  the  Augthurg 
Oazrttc,  27th  March,  IH3h,  to  amount  to  l40,tXlU,UOO  (T 
in  silver. 

I.QXvtj  Civil  and  Criminal,  — The  pre^nt  codes 
of  civil  and  criminal  law  ( Burgertiches  Gcsctxhuch^ 
Gesetxhudt  JUr  Verltrtcher,  ^c.  ) were  drawn  up 
by  a commisjiion  t»f  lawyers  at  the  command  of 
the  late  Emperor  Franci.s  l.,and  published  by  his 
order  after  discussion  in  the  council  of  state. 

, They  arc  much  ]>raised  as  a compilation  of  legal 
theories,  but  are  open  to  the  objections  rui>ed 
againxt  ail  codes  in  practical  respects;  and  in 
Austria  the  deficiency  in  not  allowed  to  be  reme- 
died, as.  the  decisions  of  the  judges  are  not  piib- 
I lixhcd,  and  each  judgment  paved  under  a para- 
I graph  of  the  codes  is  a fresh  improvisation  on  the 
I part  of  the  judge.  If  it  be  by  chance  discovered 
I that  under  the  same  circumstances  a former 
judge  or  another  court  decided  differently,  the 
I case  is  referred  to  tJie  ministry  of  justice,  which 
. decides  what  the  law  is  m that  fniriicutar  case,  but 
^ its  decision  is  not  to  be  taken  as  a construction 
of  the  law  for  fttture  cases.  'I'he  judges  are 
removable,  and  may  be  promoted  at  the  jdeasure 
^ of  the  crown ; but,  like  all  other  employes,  can 
I onl^  be  dismissed  with  penstons,  unless  convicted 
of  improper  conduct  by  some  court  of  justice. 
In  all  ca.ses  the  trials  take  place  in  secret,  and 
I the  proceedings  arc  in  writitig;  even  the  examin* 
ation  of  witnesses  is  not  public  : the  decision  is 
according  to  the  votes  of  the  preNidcnt  and  a.*«ses- 
sors  of  the  court.  Criminal  trials  are  protracted 
to  an  enormous  length ; and  accused  persons,  os 
in  Germany,  are  ufien  sufleretF  to  be  in  prison 
for  years  bcfoic  their  coses  are  brought  on : when, 
if  the  trial  be  of  a complicated  nature,  it  may 
lost  from  3 tu  4 years!  The  punishment  of 
death  can  only  be  biflicted  after  confession.  The 
j lists  of  mortality  furnish  for  (he  M provinces 
which  they  embrace,  the  following  average  of 
capital  crimes  and  executions  during  the  5 years 
I 183^—1837  : — 

I Murdered,  429.  Executed,  33, 

Whence  it  would  appear  th.kl  a vatt  number  of 
criminals  must  annually  tiCrti>e  detection.  A 
R 3 
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•talement.  publishe<l  Uv  M.  Koch,  in  the  fienna  monAvterica  In  Austria,  Styrla,  Illyria,  Bohemia, 
Gaxctle^  gives  the  following  details  for  llun-  and  Moravia.  Hungary  has  8:2  abbots  with  en- 

' dowrnents,  184  titular  abbots,  41  endowed  and 
29  titular  prebendaries,  and  3 college  foundations. 
Transylvania  has  3 titular  abbots,  and  upwards 
of  150  monasteries  and  convents.  In  Galicia 
70  monusterics  arc  counted.  The  Greek  United 
Church  has  1 abp.  and  1 bishop  in  Gallicla,  and 
5 bishops  in  Hungary.  The  Arminian  Catholic 
I Church  have  an  abp.  at  Lemberg.  The  Archbp. 

I of  Carlowitz  is  bead  of  the  Greek  Church,  with  10 
1 bishops  and  60  protopapas  (deans).  The  Pro- 
'l*hc  same  writer  states  that  of  90  executions  testants  who,  in  the  greater  part  of  the  empire, 
which  took  place  in  the  other  provinces  of  the  ! are  only  tolerated  (not  being  allowed  to  build 
empire  between  1R24  and  1828, 28  were  summary  ! churches  with  steeples  to  use  beUs,  or  keep 
executions  without  trial.  This  period,  as  wefl  |>ariih  registers  independent  of  the  Catholic 
as  the  one  regarding  Hungary,  does  not  embrace  ; jiarish  clergy),  are  placed  under  10  superintend* 
the  years  in  which  the  cholera  raged  in  the  dif-  | ents  for  the  Lutherans  and  9 superintendenta 
ferent  provinces  during  which  period  martial  | fur  Calvinists.  In  Hungary  and  TmnKylvania, 
law  was,  to  a great  extens  established.  The  ! the  Protestants  choose  their  superintendenta, 
police  bo.trd  occupies,  with  respect  to  the  tri-  I who  are  controlled  by  district  inspectors.  The 
bunaU  of  law,  a similar  position  to  that  occupied  | greater  part  of  the  Magyar  inhabitants  of  Hun- 
by  the  emperor’s  cabinet  in  respect  to  the  | gary  are  Calvinists  and  Protestants  enjoy,  in 
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council  of  state.  The  preventive  power  entrusted 
to  it  betug  naturallv  one  which  no  law  either 
prescribes  or  controls  it  is  a formidable  instru- 
ment. 'I'he  political  and  local  exercise  of  its 
authority  is  very  strict  in  Austria,  and  in- 
cludes not  only  the  preservation  of  public  order, 
but  the  permitting  strangers  to  reside  in  any  part 
of  the  empire. — the  allowing  subjects  themwlves 
to  change  their  places  of  abode  or  to  travel,  pass- 
ports being  requisite  even  in  the  country  itself, 
and  frequently  only  procured  aRer  long  delay 
and  much  trouble.  1 ne  sanatory  police  is  on  an 
extensive  scale,  and  is  perhaps  as  well  managed 
as  it  can  be  in  so  extensive  an  empire  by  a public 
board.  The  police  of  the  provinces  is  entrustiKl 
in  the  large  towns  to  a board  whose  officers  arc 
appointed  by  the  crown,  in  small  towns  to  the 
magistracy ; in  the  country  the  captain  of  the 
circle  unites  these  functions  with  his  judicial  and 
administrative  powers. 

Prise/u,  — The  Austrian  prisons  have  at- 
tained a melancholy  celebrity  of  late  years. 
They  are  divided  into  three  classes  : — state 
prisons,  for  political  offenders,  the  chief  of  which 
are  the  Spielbera  at  Brunn  in  Aioravia,  Kuff- 
stein  in  Tyrol,  Munkaes  in  Hungary,  Lemberg, 
Milan,  Venice,  &c. ; houses  of  correction  (Zuebt- 
haiiser)  in  ail  the  chief  towns,  in  which  crimi- 
nals are  kept  to  hard  labour  (those  in  irons  are 
sent  to  the  fortresses);  and  houses  of  detention, 
under  the  care  of  the  police,  in  which  persons 
who  are  arrested  arc  kept  before  and  during  the 
judicial  proceedings.  A large  prison,  on  an  im- 
proved  plan,  has  recently  been  erected  in  a healthy 
situation  in  Vienna ; and  it  is  usual  to  give  every 
needy  prisoner,  on  his  discharge,  a small  sum  of 
money,  to  keep  him  from  the  temptations  of  mo- 
mentary indigence.  In  1837,  234  individuals 
received  this  relief,  the  sum  distributed  amount- 
ing to  923  6.  In  Prague  the  prison  seems  one  of 
the  best  managed.  At  the  close  of  1837,  the 
number  of  convicts  is  stated  to  have  been  608 
(446  males,  162  females) ; and  the  average  pro- 
ccetU  of  the  labour  of  the  prisoners,  who  follow 
their  respective  trades,  was,  for  6 years,  ll,845fl. 
(1,200/.)  annually. 

Thf  Churchy  C/ergy,  ^c. — The  Austrian  cler^ 
arc  both  numerous  and  powerful,  although  their 
wealth  has  been  much  diminished  by  the  con- 
fiscations and  secularisations  of  the  Emperor 
Joseph  II.  'l*hey  consist  of  11  Roman  Catholic 
archbishops,  1 Greek  united  abp.,  1 Greek  schts- 
malic  abp.,  1 Arminian  abp.  'I'he  Homan 
church  has  further  50  bishops,  with  chapters  and 
coiiaistories,  and  43  abbots  of  richly  endowed 


that  kingdom  and  its  dependent  lands,  equal 
rights  with  the  Catholics.  The  Unitarians  are 
tolerated,  or  rather  recognised  by  law,  in  Tran- 
^Ivania;  where  they  have  a superintendent,  and 
form  164  parishes,  'ihe  Roman  Catholic  reli- 
gion  is  the  dominant  one  throughout  the  empire ; 
and  in  case  of  dispute,  the  right  to  the  tithes  is 
assumed  to  be  vested  in  the  parish  priest.  The 
church  lx,  however,  far  from  being  possessed  of 
the  tithes  to  s large  extent ; its  wealth  consista 
in  endowments  of  land,  or  revenues  chsiged 
upon  estates ; and  its  hierarchy  may  be  con- 
sidered as  richer  even  than  that  of  Great  Britain. 
'I'he  richest  see  is  the  Primacy  of  Hungary ; the 
Archbishopric  of  Olmutx  being  next  in  import- 
ance. On  the  suppression  of  the  convents  under 
Joseph  11.,  a portion  of  the  confiscated  lands 
and  revenues  was  appropriated  to  form  a fund 
fur  improving  the  salaries  of  the  parish  clergy; 
the  minimum  of  whose  incomes  has  been  Used 
at  300  fl.  for  a parish  priest,  and  150  for  a 
chaplain  or  curate.  'Phis  fund  is  nominally 
under  the  control  of  the  bishop,  as  far  as  con- 
cerns his  diocese ; yet  estates  belonging  to  it 
are  constantly  advertiaed  for  public  sale.  I'he 
united  Greek*  and  Armenian  cburcbct  are  aasi- 
miluted  to  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  as  far  as 
their  parishes  extend.  The  schismatic  Greeks 
possess  a fund,  vested  in  bonum  nationis,  in  Hun- 
gary, which  is  managed  by  the  Metmpolltan  and 
three  assistants.  The  Protestant  confessions  have 
no  endowed  churches  or  parishes  out  of  Hungary 
and  'I’ransylvania ; the  clergy  elsewhj^  being 
chosen  and  supported  by  their  flocks.  I'he  right 
of  presentation  to  livings  is  vetted.  In  general,  in 
the  landed  proprietors  and  various  corporations, 
at  in  England.  The  parishes  in  the  gift  of  the 
crown,  as  heir  to  the  right  of  the  suppressed 
convents,  are  numerous.  The  emperor  nomi- 
nates all  the  bishops,  with  the  excimtion  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Olrniitz,  and  seeks  the  sanction 
of  the  pope  through  the  medium  of  the  imperial 
ambassador  at  Rome.  The  Hungarian  bishops 
enter  upon  the  exercise  of  their  secular  funciiont 
as  magnates  before  the  papal  consent  is  received. 
All  titular  bishops,  as  well  as  all  abbots  and 
prelates  in  Hungary,  are  likewise  nominated  by 
the  crown.  The  dUptcr  of  Olmiiti  eniovs  the 
privil^^  granted  by  wrattislaw  II.  of  Bohemia, 
in  1080,  or  choosing  their  archbishop  fron)  among 
their  ow*n  members. 

The  Austrian  church  property  throughout  all 
the  provinces,  except  llungai^  and  Transylvania, 
Is  very  highly  taxed ; and  the  state  iiihcriis  a 
moiety  of  the  personal  property  of  every  C'a- 
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ordained  not  to  exceed  17  fl.  46  f ercy 

100 fl.  which  the  land  produced.  This  mea- 
sure was  indispensable  to  enable  the  peasaiiia 
to  meet  the  heavy  taxes,  which,  as  we  have  shown 
below,  average  12|  p^  cent  of  the  gross  pro- 
duce. At  the  same  time,  the  peasant’s  property 
in  the  land  he  held,  from  whatever  lord,  was 
declared  indisputable;  and  though  the  latter 
may  seise  upon  bis  stock  and  moveables,  he  can- 
not eject  for  arrears  of  rent,  unless  the  land  be 
held  on  lease  or  tenure;  which  is  by  no  means 
common  in  Austria. 

A very  great  difference  is  found,  as  may  be 
supposed,  in  the  state  of  civilisation  of  the  dif- 
ferent provinces.  Among  the  higher  classes, 
in  the  great  capitals,  this  difference  ts  of  course 
nearly  imperceptible;  the  universities  and  the 
better  institutions  for  instruction  being  open  to 
the  iiihabiunts  of  all  provinces,  and  being  ar- 
ciaily  the  estimaio  of  the  Protestants,  for  want  j ranged  throughout  on  a uniform  plan.  An- 
of  the  {wpulatioD  of  | other  cause  of  this  similarity  in  the  larger  towns 
is  the  great  proportion  of  Germans  found  among 


tholic  clergyman;  it  being  of  course 
|K>^  tliat  he  has  no  direct  natural  heirs, 
the  line  of  policy  respecting  the  church  of  Rome, 
of  which  the  emperor  Joseph  laid  the  foundation, 
has  not  of  late  been  adhered  to ; now  religious 
ordern  having  been  suffered  to  establish  them- 
selves, and  even  the  Jesuits  have  been  permitted 
opeuiy  to  settle  in  several  provincial  towns  within 
ibeM!  few  years.  According  to  the  most  recent 
census,  the  numbers  attached  to  the  different 
xccts  are  as  follow ; — 


Koinan  CAthollci  - 
Grocli».  G oiled 

, Diiunited  • 

Protesuntt 

Jew* 

Unitarians  • 
SiKtariaiu  • 


Sa.704.I19 
S.6SM.IM 
2.1101.143 
3 M6.M9 
667.139 
43.131 
8.991 


These  numbers  arc,  however,  fur  the  present 
amount  of  the  population,  underrated  ; evpe- 
ciaily  the  estimal 
of  authenticated  leturns 
llungory. 

Ciuttes  of  Inhabilanis,  and  State  of  t/ie  l*rovincet, 
— The  three  classes  uf  noUety  citizenry  and  pea- 
tvitUs  ure  strictly  defined  in  ail  the  provineea 
'I'he  nubility  is  lx>th  numerous  and  rich  in  Aus-  ; 
trio,  where  estates  are  generally  entailed  ; and  the 
higher  charges  uf  the  court,  the  army,  and  the 
church,  are  reserved  for  this  class,  i'he  mem- 
bers uf  (he  male  sex  uf  the  various  noble  families 
throughout  the  empire,  were  estimated,  in  1835, 
at  SuO.COa  Of  these.  16J,tXX)  blunged  to 
iluugary,  24,900  to  Galicia,  and  2,2oO  to  Bo- 
hemia. The  latUT  country  counted  14  princely 
families,  172  families  of  county  80  of  barons,  and 
luO  of  knights.  Their  total  incomes  were  esti- 
mated at  1 8,000,000  fl.  ( 1 ,800,000^  > * The  pri- 
\ I lege  of  manorial  rights  can  only  be  enjoyed  by 
a noble  in  Austria.  Xhese  include  the  right  of 
pr\>sentation  to  livings  and  schools  on  his  estates, 
and  the  right  to  holu  courts  of  justice  in  the  first 
instance.  Oilier  privileges  are  those  of  peculiar 
tribunals,  before  which  only  he  can  be  cited;  the 
freedom  fi  nm  the  conscription ; and  the  right  of 
sitting  in  the  provincial  estates  of  each  province 
in  which  he  is  qualified.  'I'hese  iminuuilie^i  are 
also  enjoyed  by  the  newly-created  nobility, 
among  whom  nut  a few-  profess  the  Jewisli  reli- 

gion  ; but  the  court  draws  a marked  distinction 
elv^ecn  old  families  and  those  recently  en- 
nobled. .As  the  patent  is  given  without  difficulty 
to  all  w ho  are  willing  to  purchase  it,  the  price 
thus  paid  by  citizens  who  wish  to  become  land- 
holders, maybe  looked  on  as  a tax  laid  uiion  the 
transfer  of  estates.  Bersons  not  of  noble  birth, 
who  do  not  purchase  a patent  of  this  kind,  pay  a 
portion  of  the  taxes  double.  The  peasant  is 
personally  free  throuf^hout  the  empire;  and  an 
appeal  being  allow*ed  from  the  manorial  court  of 
his  lord  to  the  Circle  court,  his  condition  is 
daily  improving,  and  his  rights  and  property 
obtain  more  respect.  Vet  the  circumstance  that, 
in  the  greater  part  of  the  empire,  the  rent  of  his 
cottage  and  field  ate  paid  in  manual  labour  (Ro- 
6o/),  leaves  him  in  a stale  of  deplorable  depend* 
cnce;  and  in  some  provinces,  the  possession  uf  this 
claim  on  the  labour  uf  the  lowcrclassesdisinclinet 
the  higher  orders  from  forwarding  the  mental 
and  mural  improvement  of  the  peasants.  On 
the  introduction  of  the  present  system  of  direct 
taxation  by  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa  and  her 
son  Joseph  11.,  an  arbitrary  regulation  of  the 
dues  claimed  by  the  landlords  was  effected,  and 
the  total  amount  which  a landlord  could  demand, 
whether  paid  in  money,  service,  or  kind,  was 


the  trading  classes,  even  in  the  Slavonic  and  Ma- 
gyar ( Hungarian)  districts,  and  who  are  every- 
where distinguish^inthat  class  for  intelligonce, 
sobriety,  and  industry.  The  mass  of  the  people 
may,  perhaps,  be  said  to  be  most  advanced  in 
(he  Italian  provinces,  where  agriculture  is  carried 
to  the  highest  perfection,  and  both  skill  and 
activity  contribute  to  forward  irrdusirial  opera- 
tions. The  next  in  rank,  in  point  of  intelli- 
gence, are  unquestiotubly  the  inhabitants  of  the 
uennan  provinces;  then  come  the  Bohemians, 
Silesians  and  Moravians,  who  occupy  almost 
exclusively  the  manufacturing  provinces.  The 
Illyrians  may  be  looked  on  as  not  inferior  to 
their  Styrian  nei^hhouri ; but  a (bin  pcmulation 
and  a rugged  soil,  together  with  the  fWt  that 
their  languugc  is  not  a medium  for  the  circula- 
tion uf  knowledge,  keep  the  Slavonians  in  both 
provinces  back,  and  they  cannot  be  ranked  higher 
than  the  Poles  or  .Moravian  inhabitarits  of  Hun- 
gary. The  rude  and  almost  nomadic  life  led  by 
a large  portion  of  the  Makars  of  Hungary,  will 
be  noticed  in  treating  of  that  country.  It  is 
partly  ascriliabie  to  the  nature  of  the  soil  they  in- 
habit ; and  partly  to  the  faulty  laws  which  throw 
impediments  in  the  way  of  their  Improvement. 
The  Dalmatians  stand  on  the  lowest  footing  of 
civilization  in  Kuro|>e.  The  want  of  a central 
point  of  national  interest  to  which  the  inhabitants 
of  all  the  provinces  might  look,  and  which  might 
direct  the  current  of  popular  feeling  in  each  to 
the  common  advantage  of  all,  is  strutingly  felt ; 
and  each  province  having  its  own  representation 
by  estates  powerless  as  these  bodies  are  (with 
the  exception  of  the  llun^rian  Diet),  and  many 
having  a different  form  of  government  from  the 
others,  every  one  is  inclined  to  look  upon  itself 
as  having  separate  interests  from  the  rest.  The 
effects  of  this  K>'stcm  have  of  late  years  grown 
especially  perceptible  in  the  repeated  applications 
made  by  the  Bohemians,  Poles  and  Hungarians 
to  have  their  respi’ciive  languages  exclusively 
used  in  public  business  And  in  the  provinci^ 
schools 

As  every  province  forms  a sc]wrate  land,  each 
has  its  peculiar  language  or  dialect,  and  its  dis- 
tinguishing customs  and  habits.  Of  the  Sla- 
vonic languages  the  Polish  possesses  the  richest 
Uteraturc  ; but  the  Bohemian  has  of  late  years 
been  highly  cultivated,  and  forms  the  w-ritten 
languaro  of  the  Moravians  and  SJowaks  of 
the  N.  \V.  counties  of  Hungary.  The  dialect 
of  Carniola  has  been  methodize^  and  is  gram- 
matically taught  as  the  written  lungua^^e  oflllv- 
ria  and  Croatia,  i he  cphenicral  existence  of 
R 4 
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the  IHvrian  kia^lom  established  by  Napoleon 
tufliccfi  to  call  forth  the  powers  of  a lyric  i>oet  of 
considerable  merit*  NVudnik,  who  wrote 

in  this  dialect.  The  Shixunian  cations  hare  all 
the  dUtinguislnn^  chararlcnstics  of  ardent  feel- 
ings and  sanguinity  of  temneniment*  which 
m^es  them  more  easily  elated  and  sooner  de- 
preased  than  their  neighbours  tlie  (iennans. 
Theyare  fond  of  music;  and  every  district  has  its 
national  air!i,  w Inch  are  often  of  great  antiquity, 
and  ic^ually  plaintive,  .\inong  the  Slavonians, 
the  Poles  arc  distingtiisheil  by  a martial  di.s)K}*>i- 
tion  and  love  of  hhow.  'I'hc  national  costume  is 
now  only  kept  up  amongst  the  peasantry,  whose 
wittier  dresses  especially  are  tasteful,  and  even 
elegant  In  the  other  Slavonic  nations  of 
the  empire,  the  love  of  ornament  is  less  re- 
markable, the  national  spirit  having  sunk  in  the 
long  lapse  of  rime  during  which  they  have  been 
dependent  No  Slavonic  dialect  is  used  in  the 
courts  of  justice  or  in  public  insirtiction  in 
the  higher  schools  of  the  empire.  The  (Jeimun 
pea.sams  wear  the  dress  coirmonly  met  with 
all  over  Germany,  with  varieties  in  the  colour  and 
head  gear,  in  nearly  every  village.  The  Austrian 
women  w ear  caps  or  bonnets  made  of  ^old  lacc 
and  decorated  with  spangles.  In  'lyrul  the 
German  costume  is  most  picturesque.  The 
Gennan  laiigiKagc  is  that  used  in  transacting 
pidflic  business  m the  German  and  Slavonian 
provinces,  and  in  the  universities  on  the  north 
side  of  the  AIpv«  The  extensive  range  and  high 
excellence  of  the  productions  of  the  Cierman 
authors  in  the  fields  of  litemture  and  science, 
render  this  langu>*c»*  ]>cculiarly  adapted  to  be  the 
medium  for  the  aitfusion  of  knowledge  ; and  thLs 
circumstance  lends  a moral  ascendency  to  the 
Gernian.s,  whose  numerical  weight  is  not  great 
in  comparison  with  the  other  nations  of  the  em- 
pire, which  they  wilt  long  continue  to  hold,  if 
they  do  not  lose  sight  of  the  foundations  on  w hich 
it  is  based. 

The  .Magyars,  or  inhabitants  of  the  Hungarian 
plains,  of  i'artar  descent,  arc  a high>spiritcd 
race,  warmly  attached  to  their  national  habits 
and  rights.  'Their  national  costume  is  (he  most 
splen«iid  in  Europe,  and  cs*ery  family  wears  its 
distinguishing  colours.  'Hie  rich  DoUmanti 
( Hussar  jacket)  and  the  tasteful  Juila  (a  frock- 
coat,  trimmed  with  fur)  are  only  w-orn  on  state 
occasions  by  the  nobles ; but  the  tight  pantaloon 
and  short  boot  is  the  usual  dress  of  the  peasant, 
who  also  wears  a blue  jacket  and  a low  broad- 
briinined  hat.  'Though  fond  of  music  the 
Hungarians  are  no  musicians:  the  national 

dances  are  often  highly  pantomimic  ; and  the 
Magyar,  who  is  seldom  seen  to  smile,  expresses 
the  excitement  of  his  feelings,  whether  in  joy  or 
.sorrow,  in  dancing.  'I'he  Magyar  and  i^aitin 
langiiagcs  are  those  used  in  the  courts  of  justice 
and  in  the  public  offices.  'Phe  dress  nf  the  Wa- 
lachian peasantry,  on  festive  occasions,  is  highly 
ornamented  and  very  becoming.  'The  Imian 
co.’vtumc  is  both  rich  and  elegant ; especially  the 
head-dresses  of  the  women,  which  are  more 
tasteful  than  those  w orn  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Alps.  In  the  conflict  for  sufK'riority  betw'oen 
the  Gcrm.'ins  and  Italians  neither  nation  {lerhaps 
does  sufficient  justice  to  the  goo<l  qualities  of  the 
oihey;  but  the  northern  Italian  must  be  allowed 
the  merit  of  displaying  those  of  continence, 
jMibrietv,  and  industr)-,  in  a high  degree,  though 
he  bo  less  ^ihe  slave  of  form  than  nis  German 
neighbour.  Phe  Italian  language  is  used  in  the 
government  offices,  in  the  courts  of  justice,  and 
in  public  instruction,  in  the  Italian  prorinces. 

*Phe  peasantry  in  every  province  have  a re- 


ligious turn,  w'hich  they  not  only  evince  by  a 

?;uiar  atten^nce  at  church,  and  following  the 
reqiicnt  processions,  but  by  aiacmbUng  in  great 
nunibers  at  the  stated  periods  for  the  aiinual  pil- 
grimages, vvhicli  are  mostly  made  to  the  churches 
of  the  V’iiyin  Mary.  The  chief  of  these  places 
of  rcsoit,  nliiria  Zell  in  Styria,  is  annually  visited 
by  more  than  100,000  devotees.  'Phe  next  In 
im(K)rtancG  is  perhaps  the  shrine  at  Calvaria  in 
(ialicia,  to  which  pilgrims  annually  flock  from 
Bohemia,  Silesia,  l^uland,  and  Hungarv.  'I'ho 
pilgrimages  are  however  said  to  be,  like  the 
field  **  preachings '*  fonnerly  held  in  Scotland, 
any  thing  but  conducive  to  morality.  'Phe  Sun* 
day  evening  is  everywhere  devoted  to  festive  en- 
joyment, and  indulgence  in  the  wine-cup  in  such 
prorinces  as  pru«luce  this  beverage.  Beer  and 
w hisky  arc  the  common  drink  of  the  northern 
rovinces,  the  latter  especially  in  Galicia  and 
lungary.  Smoking  is  considered  an  indis- 
pensable luxury  in  idl  the  provinces  north  of  the 
A I i>s. 

M'ith  respect  to  the  comforts  of  life,  the  Hun- 
garian, Italian,  and  (ierman  peasants  are  the 
must  advantageously  situated.  'i'hc  largest 
share  of  landed  property  falls  to  the  Hunganan, 
and  for  the  most  part  he  receives  the  best  remu- 
neration. In  Italy,  where  the  peasant  is  hardly 
ever  a landowner,  unremitting  industry,  and 
a judicious  division  of  labour,  impro\c  the  con- 
dition of  the  mass  of  the  people.  Bohemia, 
.Moravia,  and  Silesia  rank  on  a level  with  the 
German  provinces  in  the  most  improved  dis- 
tricts. 'i  nc  Galician  peasant  is  the  lowest  on 
the  scale  but  one  — the  Dalmatian  ; the  province 
of  the  latter  funning  a melancholy  exception  to 
the  rapid  improvement  which  the  others  are 
making. 

Provision  for  the  Poor.  — A regular  tax  for 
the  support  of  the  ]HX)r  is  nowhere  levied, — each 
iwrish  i.s  by  law  bound  lo  support  its  own  poor; 
but  as  the  standard  of  pauperism  is,  in  all  cases, 
very  low,  the  charge  is  nowhere  burdensome. 
The  large  towns  &ve  poor-houses,  supported 
partly  by  revenues  from  foundations,  partly 
by  voluntars’  contributions;  and  on  extraordi- 
nary occasions,  the  emperor  or  the  government 
supply  a sum  from  the  public  revenues  to  meet 
their  exigencies,  'I'hc  total  sum  expended  in 
Vienna  in  lB:t7  by  the  jiubtlc  institutions  of  cha- 
rity, (including  the  hospitals  and  asylums  for 
the  blind,  deaf  and  dumb,  and  foundlings) 
amounted  to  1,352,124  fl.,  with  which  62,133  in- 
dividuals were  relieved. — (.S!re  Vienna,)  W'c 
have  likewise  .seen  a list  of  the  donations  by  the 
King  of  Hungary,  the  Empress,  and  (be  Arch- 
duchess Sophia,  in  the  year  1 834, which  amounted 
to  21,530  fl.  i^vings*  banks  have  been  intro- 
duced into  the  different  provinces  with  great  suc- 
cess. At  the  close  of  1835  the  Vienna  saviugs* 
bank  held, 

1 1 ,.V)8.75A  fl.  at  4 per  cent. 

atfl|  — 

»i3,991  at  8 ~ 

18,993,3100., 

or  about  1,400.000/.,  standing  in  the  names  of 
57,063  individuals.  In  1836  the  savings’  bank 
at  Prague  held  5,200,460  fl.  in  the  names  of 
17,704  individuals. 

Among  the  institutions  for  ameliorating  the 
state  of  tnc  poor,  the  hospitals  stand  in  the  first 
rank.  The  exertions  of  the  Emperor  Joseph 
II.,  to  improve  the  medical  department  of  the 
army,  had  a ver)'  advantageous  influence  over 
the  medical  establishments  throughout  the  em- 
pire. In  the  AU^emeines  Kranken  Hous,  at 
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Vienna,  one  of  (ho  finest  hospitals  in  Europe, 
8,894  paupers  were  relieved,  and  supported,  in 
the  year  IN37  ; and  similar  csiabli^nients  are 
found  in  every  provincial  town  of  importance, 
'llic  29  hospitals  of  the  **  lirothers  of  Charity,” 
throughout  the  various  provinces,  admitted  (in 
the  ti  years  1830>35)  111,066  uatients;  of  whom, 
according  to  their  own  published  reports,  1U1,(>69 
were  discharged  cured,  the  deaths  having  only 
been  in  the  proportion  of  1 to  11|  patients. 
Jliese  hospitals  are  supported  by  voluntary  con- 
tributions. 

Literature  atid  the  J'inc  Arts. — Newspapers  and 
periodical  publications  are  published  in  German, 
Italian,  Bohemian,  Polish,  and  Hungarian.  A 
periodical,  in  the  Servian  dialect,  was  attempted 
some  time  back  in  Croatia,  but  was  suppressed 
by  the  |K)lice,  and  its  types  cuntiscaled.  Inevery 
provincial  capital  a semi-oOicial  uew'spaper  ap- 
pears, usually  in  (Jerman;  but  this  is  accom- 

fianicd,  in  the  greater  port,  by  another  in  the 
anguage  of  the  province.  The  following  state- 
ment appeared  some  time  back  in  the  Au^Aurf^ 
Gaxette,  and  was  attributed  to  M.  Baibi : — 

Nmp.  a Period. 

The  Austrian,  Bohemian  and  Illyrian 


province*  have 

MUad  ... 

, 

- » 

. 

• ss 

T/ombardf 

. 

. 10 

Venice  - - - 

. 

- 7 

Verona 

• 

- 0 

Galicia  and  Hungary 

■ 

- 7 
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The  subjoined  statement  of  the  circulation  of 
the  Vicuna  periodicals  and  journals  is  from  the 
Nurenberu  Corretpondenlf  but  it  seems  very 
much  underrated : — 


Vienna  Gaxette  . - S.COO 

Austrian  Observer  . - 6u0 

Kaglr  ...  270 

Theatrical  Gaxette  ...  l,30U 
Humorist  ...  4A0 
Vienna  Faablouable  Journal  • . 600 

Spectator  ....  750 


This  extraordinary  paucity  of  journals  is  ac- 
counted for  by  the  fact  that  the  Austrian  go- 
vernment is  as  careless  of  praise,  as  it  is  intole- 
rant of  censure.  But  few  foreign  papers  are 
admitted  to  general  circulation ; and  those  which 
are  mu*^t  oflfer  no  remarks  upon  the  condition  or 
policy  of  the  empire.  The  severity  of  the  cen- 
sorship, which  gives  to  underlings  in  otiice 
the  control  over  the  productions  of  men  of 
genius,  is  calculated  to  degrade  and  stifle  the  in- 
tcIlectuaJ  energies  of  the  country. 

The  flne  arts  are  also  in  a languishing  state, 
in  part  owing  to  the  apathy  which  prevails  both 
amongst  the  higher  classes  and  the  artists,  nei- 
ther of  whom  are  excited  by  public  praise  or 
blame.  The  pictures  in  the  splendid  Imperial 
Gallery  at  Vienna  are  not  open  to  be  copied  by 
artists ; and  every  composition  which  is  publicly 
exhibited  is  subjected,  like  the  books,  to  the 
censorship,  — a board  which  is  unremitting  in 
the  enforcement  of  the  political,  moral,  and 
religious  restrictions  which  it  prescribes  to 
the  flights  of  genius.  A statement  of  Bai- 
bi, in  the  Vienna  GatetU^  shows  the  num- 
ber of  works  annually  exhibited  at  Milan  to 
amount  to  about  600.  In  the  exhibition  of 
1837,  of  603  pieces  exhibited  at  that  capital, 
there  were  14  statues  and  44  busts  of  mar- 
ble, 448  paintings  of  all  kinds,  the  rest  being 
drawings  in  water-colours  and  crayons,  engrav- 
ings on  stone  and  copper,  miniatures,  and  medal- 
lions. In  Vienna  there  is  an  exhibition  every 
third  year,  in  which  about  the  same  number  of 
works  of  art,  but  with  a smaller  pronortion  of 


sculpture,  arc  shown.  Music  is  cultivated  wi:h 
more  success,  and  enters  largely  into  the  edu- 
cation of  all  classes  in  Bohemia  and  in  the  Ger- 
man provinces.  The  Bohemians  are  particu- 
larly remarkable  for  their  skill  in  instrumental 
music ; and  nut  only  is  it  common  to  find  emin- 
ent performers  in  small  villages,  but  many  of 
these  excel  on  two  or  three  diflTereni  instru- 
ments. 

Lducation,  — We  borrow  the  following  state- 
ments on  this  important  subject  from  Mr.  Muc- 
gregor's  valuable  wrork,  entitled  Austrui  and 
the  Austrian*.  — “ The  foundation  of  elementary 
instruction  in  Austria  was  first  laid  in  the  early 
jurt  of  last  century  ; and,  soon  after,  about  one 
rn  twenty-five  of  the  inhabitants  were  taught 
to  read.  Joseph  11.  directed  his  energies  to  the 
instruction  of  youth;  but  the  clergy,  high  and 
low,  upp<)scd  him,  and  after  bis  death  succeeded 
in  estalilishing  generally  their  own  plan  of  cdu- 
eating  children.  The  government  has,  how- 
ever, taken  special  care  that  the  p^e^U  shomld 
not  have  (he  control  uvir  public  instruction, 
and  the  law  of  IK21,  consequent  to  that  of  1819, 
in  Prussia,  directs  that  no  village  in  the  here- 
ditary dominions  shall  bo  witbum  an  element.'iry 
school^that  no  male  shall  enter  the  marriage 
state  who  is  nut  able  to  read,  wrile.  and  under- 
stand casting  up  accounts  — that  no  master  of 
any  trade  shall,  without  (uiyinga  heavy  peualty, 
employ  workmen  who  are  not  able  to  rea<l  and 
write  — and  that  small  books  of  mural  lendci.cy 
sliall  be  published  and  distributed,  at  (he  lowest 
possible  price,  to  all  the  emperor's  subjects. 

**  'i'bc  provisions  of  this  law  appear  to  me  to 
have  been  very  generally  put  in  force ; for  I 
have  nowhere  >n  .Austria  met  with  aii)  one  un- 
der thirty  years  of  nge  who  was  not  able  to  read 
ami  write ; and  I have  found  cheap  publica- 
tions, chiefly  religious  and  moral  tracts,  al- 
mai.acks,  vei^  much  like  * Poor  Richard’s,’ 
containing,  with  tables  of  the  month,  moon’s 
age,  sun’s  rising  and  setting,  the  fasts,  feasts, 
bulydays,  markets  and  fairs  in  the  empire;  and, 
opi^site  to  the  page  of  each  month,  appiopnate 
advice  relative  to  husbandry  and  rural  economy, 
with  moral  sayings  and  suitable  maxims. 

Besides  these  and  several  small  elementary 
books  and  periodicals,  the  Penny  Maf^axtne  is 
now  very  gencrallv  circulated  in  Austria.  M. 
Fleischer,  the  intelligent  and  spirited  bookseller 
of  Leiprig,  having  irumaged  to  procure  stereo- 
types of  the  wooden  cuts  of  the  Loiuion  edition, 
republishes  the  work  in  German,  sn.d  strikes  off 
about  ^r.CO  copies  for  Austria  only.  A Heller 
magaxine,  publi'-hed  also  at  Leipzig,  is  likewise 
very  generally  ciiculated.  *i'he  spirit  of  ele- 
mentary instruction,  if  not  the  most  enlightemd, 
inculcates,  at  every  step,  morality,  the  advan- 
tage and  happine^s  of  a virtuous  life,  (be  evils  of 
vice,  and  the  misery  consequent  on  crime. 

**  1 have  found  no  difliculty  in  procuring  sta- 
tistical returns  of  the  colleges  and  schools  of 
the  empire.  From  these  it  appears  that,  in  the 
eight  universities  established  in  the  archduchy 
of  Austria,  Bohemia,  Galicia,  Moravia,  Tyrol, 
Styria,  and  the  Italian  provinces,  viz.  Vienna; 
Prague,  in  Bohemia;  Lemberg,  in  Galicia; 
Ulniuiz,  in  Moravia;  Inspruck,  in  (he  Tyrol ; 
Gratz,  in  Styria;  and  Pavia  and  Padua,  in  the 
Italian  states  : there  are  54  i>hiio^ophical  found- 
ations, with  334  professor-,  and  aticiided  by 
7,6BO  students;  55  theological  (C’aiholic),  326 
professors,  6,120  students;  10  inedicine,  IJX) 
professors,  4,679  students;  1 (Vienna)  veteri- 
nary,  G professors,  with  assistants  ; and  8 juria- 
prudence,  57  professors,  3,228  pupils. 
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Takinethc  population  of  the  Auatrian  doinU 
nions,  excluatve  of  Hungary  and  Traiuylvania, 
at  2:2,500,000,  1 find  that  there  are  25,181  na> 
tional  elementary  school*,  divided  into  first  and 
second  classes  of  primarv  schools,  with  10,280 
ecclesiastical,  and  82,088  Uy  teachers.  In  these 
schools  2,313,480  children  are  instructed  in 
reading,  writing,  and  a?counrs;  that  is,  rather 
more  man  one  in  ten  of  the  whole  population. 
Besides  these,  there  are  numerous  private  schools 
and  institutions.  Cannabich  gives,  for  1835, 
the  following  statement : — * Kiclusive  of  nine 
universities  (including  Pesth),  there  are  23  Ca< 
tholic  lyceums  and  academies;  1 Illyrian  ly- 
ccum,  4 Lutheran  lyceums  and  cofleget,  7 
reformed  colleges,  1 Unitarian  college,  20  Ca- 
tholic theological,  I Protestant  theological,  and 
15  high  phtloaophical  foundations;  230  pre- 
paratory (vori>erertenden)  gymnasia  (of  which 
d are  high  gymtwaia  in  llungary^  besides 
special  common  schools  (volksi^ufen)  in  the 
classes  of  primary,  secondary,  and  practical 
schools:  also  burgher  schools,  and  the  military 
and  forest  institutes;  blind  and  deaf  and  dumb 
institutes  at  Vienna,  Prague,  Lins,  Waiuen, 
Ac.  ; schools  of  hydrography  and  trades ; the 
|x>Ltcchnic  institutes  at  Vienna  and  Prague; 
the  medical  and  chirurgical  academy  at  Vienna; 
to  which  ha.s  been  added  the  optical  museum 
of  M.  Rcichenbach,  14  normal  high  schools, 
57  i|>ecial  institutions  for  female  education,  and 
4 communities  of  instruction ; besides  numer- 
ous scientific  societies  at  Vienna,  Pesth,  Prague, 
Milan,’  Ac. 

'*  The  inhabitants  of  Lombardo- Venetia  and 
Ix>wer  Austria  are  the  most  generally  educated. 
Among  them,  I think,  one  in  eight  must  be 
receiving  instruction. 

**  The  universities  of  Vienna  and  Padua  rank 
first  among  those  of  the  empire.  The  salaries 
of  the  professors  are,  at  the  former,  and  I be- 
lieve at  all  the  universities,  paid  by  government, 
and  the  professors  are  not  allowed  to  take  fees 
on  their  own  account,  nor  to  deliver  lectures 
except  in  their  respective  colleges.  The  theo- 
logical, surgical,  and  veterinary  courses  are  free 
to  the  students ; but  a fee  is  exacted  for  attend- 
ing lectures  on  philosophy,  medicine,  and  juris- 
prudence. These  fees  arc  appropriated  towards 
the  maintenance  of  iitdigcnt  students.  The 
whole  course  of  lectures  are  read  in  the  German 
language,  excepting  some  deviations  in  respect 
(o  the^gy  aiMl  physic.**  (Vol.  ii.  pp.  211  — 
216.) 

Education  in  Hungary  is  not  in  so  flourishing 
4 condition  as  in  the  German  provinces  of  the 
monarchy ; but  even  there  it  is  in  a much  more 
advanced  state  than  is  generally  supposed  in  this 
country.  A statement*  published  in  the  Vienna 
GaxetUt  shows  that,  at  an  average  of  ten  years, 
endinff  with  1834,  80,527  pupils  have  annually 
attend^  the  universities  and  gj'mnasiums  of 
that  kingdom.  The  university  of  Pesth  Is  by 
far  Uic  wealthiest  institution  of  the  kind  in  Eu- 
rope. It  has  a host  of  professors;  and  is  open 
to  pupils  of  all  religious  persuasions.  In  1835 
it  was  attended  by  1172  Catholics,  253  Pro- 
testants, 261  Jews,  and  84  Greeks,  in  all  1770. 
Besides  maintaining  a great  number  of  indi- 
gent scholars,  and  a preparatory  ecclesiastical 
seminar)’,  it  aids  or  supports  an  archi-gym- 
nasium  of  si>  classes,  and  about  3.600  district 
grammar  and  elementary  schoolinitstcrii. 

The  great  defect  of  Austrian  education  does 
not  consist  in  the  want  of  clementar)-  instruction, 
for  that  is  very  widely  diflUbcd,  but  in  the 
jealousy  entertained  by  Uie  government  of  every 


thing  like  freedom  of  ioi|uiry  or  discussion  as 
to  matters  connected  with  the  principles  of 
poIiUca,  public  law,  political  economy,  and 
even  philosophy.  These  important  branches  ar*> 
not  taught,  at  least  so  as  to  be  made  available 
or  useful,  and  are  but  little  studied  in  Austria. 
'ITte  board  of  education  (Smdienhofeommission) 
has  the  appointment  of  all  professors  at  univer 
sities  and  colleges,  and  of  all  teachers  at  schools ; 
it  likewise  publishes  the  books  used  in  instruc- 
tion, and  controls  the  minutest  details  relating 
to  schools.  It  prescribes  the  course  and  distri- 
bution  of  the  hours  of  study,  from  which  not 
the  sli;>htest  deviation  is  permitted;  and  the 
scholars  of  the  few  private  schools  are  forced 
to  attend  the  examinations  of  the  pmbtic  insti- 
tutions, to  ensure  their  being  tau|^  according 
to  the  prescribed  system.  The  elibcts  of  this 
jealous  plan  of  cdumtion  on  political  and  moral 
studies,  are  no  less  pcrcqitible,  and  but  little 
less  injurious  than  those  of  the  censorship  al- 
ready alluded  to. 

Army.  — The  army  is  raised  in  all  the  pro- 
vinces, with  the  exception  of  Hungary  and  Tran- 
sylvania, by  conM;ription,  from  which,  however, 
the  families  of  the  nobility  and  wntry  ( Kleiner 
Adel)  are  exempted.  The  whole  country  is 
divided  into  districts  for  each  regiment,  whicli 
are  thus  apportioned : — 
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At  present  the  infantry  consists  of  about 
19^000  men,  all  regiments  having  two  bat- 
talions of  1,200  men  each,  and  12  companies. 
A third  battalion  is  provided  for  every  regiment, 
but  is  only  called  out  on  emergencies;  it  is 
called  the  l.andwehr,  and  this  augmentation  in 
time  of  war  raises  the  numWr  of  the  infantry 
to  651, <XX)  men.  I'hc  cavalry  peace  esta- 
blishment Is  45,000  men ; that  of  the  artillery 
17,800;  and  of  engineers,  including  gamson  and 
frontier  artillery  corps,  sappers  and  miners,  and 
a battalion  of  pontoniers,  and  one  of  ttduiikutci 
(in  the  gun-boats  on  the  Danube  and  the 
&ve),  1^000;  making  a grand  total  of  271.800 
men.  Since  the  Accession  of  the  present  em- 
peror, a number  of  improvements  have  been 
introduced  into  the  military  department.  The 
short  breeches  and  light  gaiters  of  the  infantry 
have  disappeared,  as  well  as  the  jack-boots 
which  formerly  encumbered  the  artillery,  and 
have  been  replaced  by  trousers  and  shoes.  The 
infantry  are  dressed  in  white  coats,  of  coarse 
but  comfortable  cloth,  with  light  blue  trou- 
sers, the  Hungarian  re^meots  being  distin- 
guished by  their  national  light  |>antaloons.  'llie 
cavalry  wear  the  national  dresses  peculiar  to 
their  several  descriptions  of  arms.  Hungary 
furnishes  tlic  hussars,  and  Galicia  the  lancer 
regiments;  the  Italian,  Slavonic,  and  German 
cavalry  rwments  wear  white  uniforms  with 
helmets.  The  men  arc  usually  token  from  the 
provinces  in  which  each  regiment  has  its  con- 
scription depot ; but  the  ofilcera  are  mixed 
throughout  the  army,  and  their  promotion  is 
seldom  confini'd  to  one  regiment.  The  finest 
men  of  each  infantry  rcgiineiit  are  selected  to 
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form  the  fl^nadicr  companies*  utualljr  in 
garrison  at  Vienna,  Milan,  Pesth,  or  Pra^e ; 
Uteae  companie#  form  a corps  of  20  battalions, 
which  (for  their  number)  are  perhaps  the  finest 
men  in  Europe.  The  troops  are  well  clothed 
and  fed ; and  though  the  annual  drain  of  the 
strongest  and  healthiest  of  the  population  must 
be  felt  by  the  community  at  large,  there  is  no 
reason  for  supposing  that  the  conscription  is 
regarded  as  a hardship  the  poorer  classes  I n 
Hungary  the  case  is  difrerent ; tJie  regiments  of 
that  country  are  raised  by  recruiting,  and  the 
men  are  usually  seduced  by  the  promise  of  being 
placed  in  the  oussar  regiments:  but  in  genend 
the  Hungarian  peasants  are  decidedly  BTcr»e  from 
the  service,  though  they  make  caccilent  soldiers. 
It  is  permitted  to  those  who  can  do  so,  to  find  a 
substitute ; but  the  conscription  too  oAen  includes 
persons  of  education  who,  being  unable  to  pur* 
chase  their  exemption,  are  cut  off  from  all  hopes 
of  advancement, — as  no  promotion,  except  in  the 
artillery,  is  made  from  the  ranks.  The  colonel- 
in*chief  of  each  regiment  names  and  promotes 
the  officers  up  to  the  rank  of  captain.  The  field 
officers  are  nominated  by  the  emperor,  and 
usually  advance  according  to  seniority. 

The  word  of  command  is  given  throughout 
the  anny  in  German ; and  it  is  probably  to  assist 
the  memory  of  the  numbers  who  do  not  under- 
sund  iu  meaning,  that  the  **  Fliigelmann”  is 
still  retained.  I\inishfbents  aro  in  general 
severe,  and  flowing  is  of  almost  daily  re- 
petition, especis^  in  the  Hungarian  regiments, 
'liic  term  of  service  is,  for  the  men  raised  by 
conscription,  14  years,  but  is  expected  shortly 
to  be  n^uced  to  10  years.  At  the  expiilttion  of 
this  terra,  however,  the  men  may  re-eniist  at  their 
option.  The  service  in  the  artillery  is  usually 
for  life.  Austria's  contingent  to  the  confederate 
German  army  is  iH,822  men,  forming  the  first, 
second,  and  third  divisions.  Exclusive  of 
various  foraging  allowances,  the  army  is  sup- 
|M)sed  to  cost  annually  about  43,000,(X)0  fi. , or 
4,500,000/. 

The  fortification  of  the  avenues  by  which  the 
French  armies  In  Uie  last  war  penetrated  to  the 
capital  has  drawn  much  attention.  Lins  (tee 
Lins)  has  been  rendered  very  strong,  as  the  key 
to  the  valley  of  the  Danube;  and  the  passage 
from  Italy  through  the  Tyrol  has  been  protect^ 
by  (he  erection  of  a citadel  and  strong  works  at 
Brixen.  The  principal  fortresses  besides  these 
in  the  Austrian  empire,  are,  Mantua,  PiszigbU 
tone,  Legnano,  Fuontes,  Malaghera,  Asopo, 
and  Palmanuova,  in  Italy;  Zara,  Itagusa,  and 
Cattaro,in  Dalmatia;  Peterwaidein,  Broodt, Co- 
mom,  Buda,  i«eopoldstadt.  Grata,  Szlgeth,  and 
Temeswar,  in  Hungary;  Carls^tadt,  in  Croatia; 
Essen,  in  Slavonia;  Alt  Gradisca,in  the  Mili- 
tary Frontier  of  Croatia;  ThcreKienstadtaud  Jo- 
s^hstadt,  in  Bohemia ; and  Olmutz,  in  Moravia. 
'iTie  whole  of  Galicia  lies  open  towards  Russia 
without  a single  fortress.  Other  fortresses  of 
minor  importance  are  scattered  through  tlie  dif- 
ferent provinces:  besides  the  castles  of  Urunn, 
KuIRtein,  Milan,  Trieste,  Linz,  Brixen,  Buda, 
Munkaes,  &c.,  Austria  has  likewise  the  right  of 
garrisoning  Commachio  and  Ferrara  in  the 
Papal  States,  and  Piacenza  in  the  grand  duchy 
of  Parma.  Mayence,  in  the  grand  duchy  of 
Darmstadt,  is  half  garrisoned  with  Austrian 
and  half  with  Pmssian  troo|>s,  os  stipulated  by 
the  treaty  of  Vienna. 

llie  Austrian  navy  is  said  to  consist  of  8 ships 
of  the  line  laid  up  in  ordinary  at  Venice,  8 fri- 
gates, 4 corvettes,  6 brigs,  and  7 schooners  or 
galliots,  besides  guardships  and  revenue  crui- 


sers : only  the  smaller  vessels,  however,  arc  at 
sea.  I1ie  flag  Is  red  with  a white  stripe.  The 
marines  consist  of  one  battalion  of  infantry,  a 
corps  of  marine  artillery,  and  a cor^>s  of  marina 
engineers,  llie  arsenal  is  at  Venice,  where 
there  is  a marine  collide  for  cadets.  The  dock- 
yard at  Venice  contains  82  covered  stocks  for 
building  ships  of  the  line,  54  for  vessels  of  a 
smaller  Mze,  4 large  wet  docks,  5 cannon  foun- 
dries, with  a covered  rope-walk  910  A.  long, 
70  A.  broad,  and  32  A.  high.  The  uniform  of 
the  navy  is  dark  blue  with  light  blue  facings  and 
while  breeches , that  of  the  marines  is  light  blue 
with  red  facings.  Naval  matters  are  directed  by 
a branch  of  the  War-oftice  at  Vienna. 

Form  Got«tT/ime»i/. — The  empire  of  Austria 

being  a collection  of  diflbrent  sutes,  with  dif- 
ferent rights  and  privili»es,  the  form  of  go- 
vernment  necessarily  differs  in  each ; but  in 
none  is  the  emperor  cither  absolute  or  despotical. 
With  the  exception  of  Hunnry,  Transylvania, 
and  the  Tyrol,  the  powers  of  the  states  or  pro- 
vincial parliament^  that  meet  annually  in 
each  of  the  other  provinces,  are  indeed  very 
limited.  They  have  no  deliberative  voice  in 
I^slative  or  financial  matters.  I'he  amount 
of  the  taxes  for  the  year,  which  vary  according 
to  the  exigencies  of  the  state,  is  communicated 
to  them,  and  the  distribution  of  the  taxes  amongst 
the  contributors  takes  place  under  their  inspec- 
tion. 1*hey  have  likewise  the  permission  of 
addressing  humble  petitions  on  the  subject  of 
grievances  to  the  thron^of  which  th<^  but 
rarely  avail  themselves.  Tlie  estates  of  Lower 
Austria  arc  invariably  convoked  at  Vienna  in 
September,  which  is  one  month  previously  to  the 
assembling  of  the  provincial  estates,  which  meet 
in  October. 

The  Hungarian  Diet  possesses  very  different 
privileges,  and  has  been  able  to  maintain  them 
notwithstanding  the  vast  influence  of  the  crown. 
They  have  a full  deliberative  voice  in  legis- 
lation, and  nothing  can  be  decreed  by  the  sove- 
reign without  their  concurrence; — hence  the 
country  is  not  subject  to  the  heavy  taxation, 
nor  legally  to  the  police  and  censorship  or- 
dinances which  prevail  in  other  parts  of  the 
empire.  Pauports  arc  not  usual  in  the  king- 
dom; and  the  Hungarians  do  not  consider 
their  liberty  to  travel  in  foreign  countries  as 
depending  on  the  will  of  the  sovereign.  With 
these  valuable  privileges  they  have,  however, 
preserved  a number  ^ faulty  laws  and  cum- 
brous observances.  But  the  exertions  of  the 
more  enlightened  members  of  both  houses  have 
of  late  years  succeeded  in  obtaining  consider- 
able alterations  in  these,  without  sacrificing  any 
of  their  rights;  and  the  country  is  rapidly  im- 
proving through  their  laudable  efforts. 

It  is  not,  however,  to  be  denied,  that  the 
freedom  of  Hungary  has  hitherto  been  merely 
the  freedom  of  the  nobles  and  clergy.  The 
great  bulk  of  the  people  have  long  been  and 
still  continue  to  be  substantially  in  the  stale 
of  odtcripii  gUixe.  Their  condition  has  how- 
ever been  (n  some  respects  materially  im- 
proved, and  limits  set  to  the  lords*  demands 
upon  their  services,  through  the  interference 
of  the  government,  and  principally  of  Maria 
Theresa  and  Joseph  II.,  in  their  behalf;  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  power  and  privi- 
leges  of  the  other  classes,  however  advantageous 
in  some  respects,  have  hitherto  been  decidedly 
imuriuus  to  the  peasantry,  that  is,  to  the  bulk 
of  the  pcmulatioi).  The  fair  presumption  is, 
that  but  for  these  privileges  the  |>eavantry  of 
Hungary  would  now  have  been  as  free,  ttid 
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have  enjoyed  the  same  privileges  us  those  of  the 
German  provinces  of  the  empire. 

In  the  provinces  the  members  of  the  pro* 
vincial  dieU  meet  in  one  chamber,  and  are  com- 
posed of  prelates  nobles,  knights  and  burghers, 
the  free  pcaisants  being  only  represenU*d  in 
Tyrol.  In  llunnry  the  padates  and  mag- 
nates with  the  O^rfiexpantie  (lord-lteutenants) 
of  the  counties  form  the  Cliairvber  of  Magnates 
( Tabula  excelsa  /Voerrnw)  ; the  de|>uties  of  the 
cathedral  chapters  of  the  counties,  of  the  free 
royal  towns,  and  of  absent  magnates,  fenn  the 
Chamber  of  the  States  (^Tabula  tiicltfioruin  Sut- 
tuum  et  Ordintim).  'i'rarisylvatiia  nus  a sepa- 
rate Diet,  but  sends  members  to  thaluf  1 luntfary, 
a<i  do  also  Croatia  and  Slavonia.  In  the  Tyrol 
there  is  a Clatmber  of  IVasants,  and  no  new  tax 
con  be  levied  without  the  ccnsciit  of  the  states. 

Ojficfs  iif  iiovernnxent  atul  Adm'iu'uiraliou.  — 
The  arrangement  of  the  difli  rent  branches  of  the 
administration  in  .\ustna  attained  its  {K'rfi'Ction 
under  the  late  Kmperor  Trancia  1.,  and  is  ad- 
iniral>Iy  calculated  to  admit  of  the  personal  in- 
terference of  the  monarch  in  every  de)>artment. 
1.  'I'he  ministry  of  state,  vvhtch  lonj^  consisU'd 
of  three  members  received  a fourth  in  the  per- 
son of  a distinguished  general,  on  the  pros- 
pect of  a disturbance  ui  the  peace  of  £uro(>e 
after  the  French  revolution  of  18:i0.  This  board 
may  be  called  the  cin)H!ror‘s  cabinet.  The 
minister  for  foreign  affairs  with  the  title  of  im- 
perial chancellor,  is  its  president,  and  is  prime 
minister.  2.  The  council  of  state  may  be  com- 
pared to  a privy  council,  and  is  composed  of 
throe  sections  embracing  7 departments:  vir., 
justice,  army,  police,  evchcijuer  or  crown-oflice, 
finances,  Imarri  of  health,  and  board  of  studies. 
A councillor  is  named  for  each  di  partinent,  and 
a refendary  is  attached  to  each  in  the  person  of  a 
member  of  some  one  of  the  different  administra- 
tive offices  charged  with  the  execution  of  the  im- 
perial decrees,  that  is,  with  the  entire  adminis- 
tration of  the  empire,  'i'he  council  of  state 
exercises  in  a great  measure  the  legislaiive 
functions;  but  the  drawing  up  of  laws  is  con- 
fided to  a commission  specially  appointed  for 
the  pur;x)se.  As  the  legislative  power  in  Hun- 
gary belongs  to  the  Diet,  two  councillors  man- 
age the  avoirs  of  that  country  and  of  Tran- 
sylvania, in  as  far  os  they  come  under  its  cog- 
nisance. The  II  administrative  offices  embrace  : 
the  functions  of  the  difl'ercnt  dc|Mirtmcnts  of 
the  secretaries  of  state  in  England,  together 
with  those  of  courts  of  appeal  and  of  the  cuin- 
inander-in-chief.  They  consist  of,  t.  'The  uni- 
ted chancery  for  the  Gennan,  .Slavonic,  and 
Italian  provinces ; 2.  'I'he  Hungarian  chan- 
cery ; 3.  The  Transylvanian  chancery ; 4.  The 
exchequer  and  finance  board ; 5.  'The  mint; 
6.  The  board  of  justice,  or  higtiest  court  of 
appeal  for  all  provinces  excepting  Hungary 
and  'I'ransylvania ; 7.  The  board  of  police  and 
censorship;  8.  The  war-office,  of  which  the 
navy  board  is  a branch ; 9.  The  book-keeper 
general's  office,  in  which  the  accounts  of  every 
department,  excepting  those  of  the  police  and 
the  ministry  of  foreign  affairs,  arc  inspected  ; 10. 
The  board  of  education;  11.  The  legislative 
commission. 

Under  these  different  boards,  which  have  all 
their  seats  at  Vienna,  the  |x>litical,  adminisira-  j 
tive,  financial,  miliiary,  )>uliec,  clerical,  and  edu-  j 
rational  authorities  of  the  provinces  are  placed, 
who  communicate  with  the  respi'ctivc  dc]>art- 
menu  through  the  medium  of  the  (iuherjxium  of 
each  province.  Judicial  appeals  go  direct  from  | 
the  provinces  to  the  board  of  justice,  w ith  the  j 


I exception  of  Hungary  and  'Tra:  sylvaiiia,  in  the 
last  of  which  the  gubcriiium  is  tUe  higliest  au- 
thority under  the  em[>emr.  Under  the  gubsT- 
I nium  are  ihe  captains  of  circles,  and  the  magis- 
tracy of  the  towns;  with  this  difference,  that 
I the  fonner  unite  the  functions  of  admiiii^ 
tration  and  police,  whereas  the  police  in  towns 
is  cniru‘'te<l  to  a special  board,  independ- 
ent of  the  magistracy.  In  Hungary  the 
I **  whose  president  is  the  palatine, 

t is  the  chief  administrative  bo<ly,  ami,  like  the 
gubemium  of  Transylvania,  communicates  with 
the  sovereign  direct  through  the  medium  of^ 
a special  chancery  at  Vienna.  'I'he  statthaltcrei 
is  composed  of  22  councillors,  two  of  whom 
are  prelates,  and  has  its  sent  at  Ofeii  ( Huda). 
Under  this  board  the  Oberges|)aiin  (lord-lieute- 
nant) of  each  county,  who  is  named  by  the 
ein|>cror  (the  charge  is  often  hereditary),  and 
the  \'iceges|Kinn,  his  depute,  who  is  chosen  by 
the  nobles,  with  all  authorities  excepting  the 
courts  of  justice,  stand  in  a suhordimite  degre^e. 
Hungary  has  a peculiar  court  of  apjKal  in  the 
ticptcinviral  Tttf.A,  Public  business  in  every 
department  is  curried  on  in  writing.  'I'he  per- 
sonal influence  of  the  emperor  may  be  power- 
fully exerted  even  in  the  extensive  and  well- 
organized  system  of  public  offices  here  de- 
scribed. Though  the  councillors  of  state  have 
each  a peculiar  department,  they  must  not  con- 
sider themselves  os  exclusively  t^und  to  it  only. 
According  to  the  will  of  the  emperor,  or  of  any 
of  the  ministers,  the  duty  of  investigating  and  re- 
|>oriing  on  any  subject  may  be  given  to  any 
member  of  the  board,  or,  iii  case  of  nee<l,  a 
member  of  an  inferior  office  may  be  chr.rgcd 
with  the  temiHirnry  functions  of  councillor. 
Innumerable  comim.ssiuns  of  imiuiry*  and  con- 
trol are  annually  ap{>ointed;  and  every  check 
that  can  be  devised  is  adopted  in  order  to  supply 
the  place  of  the  most  elfectual  of  all,  the  fuc 
expression  of  public  opiiiiua  through  the  press. 
.\ppeals  and  reproentutions  to  the  emperor 
in  person  may  be  made  by  eveiy  individual,  of 
whatever  rank,  upon  the  most  trifling  os  well  as 
the  gravest  subjects;  and  these  appeals  fre- 

Sucntly  occa.sion  a n*vi&ion  of  the  decisions  of 
le  public  boards  cither  through  another  coun- 
cillor or  a §i>ecial  roimniMion.  'I'he  immense 
loatl  of  business  which  thus  devolves  upon  Uie 
emperor,  obliges  him  to  keep  a private  cabinet, 
which  communicates  at  pleasure  w ith  ever)'  oflice 
or  functionary  in  the  empire,  and  cunsetpicutly 
may  be  said  to  represent  the  omnipresence  of  the 
sovereign.  From  a decree  is.suod  through  this 
caliinet,  there  is  no  appeal ; such  decree  (Ilatul- 
billet)  supersedes  all  law. 

As  sovereign  of  many  territories,  which  were 
fqnncrly  considered  fiefs  of  the  empire,  the 
Km|>cror  of  Austria  is  a inemlier  of  the  Ger- 
manic Confederation,  and  his  minister  plenipo- 
teiitiarv  is  at  present  the  president  of  its  Diet  at 
Frank/ort.  1 he  slates  which  arc  iiicludc'd  in  the 
Confederation  are  the  archduchy  of  Austria,  the 
kingdom  of  Bohemia,  w ith  Moravia  and  Silesia, 
and  the  duchies  of  Oxwieczint  and  Zolur  in  Gal- 
icia, the  county  of  Tyrol,  and  the  duchies  of 
Styria,  Corinthia,  Carniola,  with  the  town  and 
territory  of  Trieste.  In  the  ordinary  sittings  of 
the  Diet,  Austria  has  one  vote;  in  the  plen.'iry 
assemblies,  4 votes:  the  emperer's  cuntingeiit 
to  the  confederate  army  is  1»4,S22  men. 

TefUf-icr  anti  Spii-it  the  (loi'cmment.  — Dol- 
pozzo  says  of  the  .Austrian  guvcrnmeiit , that  " it 
nos  fundamcmal  laws,  usages,  and  precedents, 
frotn  which  it  does  nut  deviate.  'J  he  right  of 
private  properly  is  held  sacred.  T'hc  cnnK.ror 
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makes  gcnoral  laws  fur  liis  subjects,  but  no  spo- 
<-iai  or  exceptionable  ones  fur  particular  persons 
or  cases.  'J  here  is  equality  before  the  law,  and  no 
odious  priv  ilege  of  caste  is  now  admitted.  'Hicre 
is  no  abusive. tnilucnce  of  either  anstocraev  or 
clerg)-.  The  judiciary  power  is  held  independent, 
and  nut  interfered  with  by  rescripts  Irom  the 
sovereign.  No  special  cotnmisj>ions  arc  ap> 
|K)inted  to  try  particular  cases;  no  arbitrary'  pe* 
nulties  are  indicted.  All  those  who  were  con- 
demned for  }K>litical  offences  in  1820-;^1  were 
regularly  tri^ ; several  were  condemned  to 
death,  but  not  one  was  executed.  'I’he  pro« 
cecdings  in  the  civil  courts  are  neither  dilator)’ 
nor  expensive.*  The  conveyance  of  property 
has  been  rendered,  bv  a wise  system  of  regis- 
tratiunfas  easy  and  safe  as  any  commercial  truns* 
action.  Wiih  the  exception  of  political  cases, 
the  penal  code  is  very  mild,  llie  punishment 
of  death  is  awarded  in  very  few  instances.  Few 
countries  in  Europe  enjoy  so  much  material 
prosperity  as  the  Austrian  monarchy.** 

The  accession  of  the  reigning  emperor  to  the 
throne  lias  been  marked  by  a tendency  on  the 
part  of  the  Austrian  cabinet  to  an  enlightened 
course  of  domestic  and  foreign  policy,  the  steady 
prosecution  of  which  must  prove  of  incalcula- 
ble advantage  for  the  empire  and  for  Europe. 
'I’he  deceased  Emperor  Francis  belonged  to  that 
hcliuol  of  policy  in  which  the  Uichelieus  and  the 
Mazarins  weie  masters,  and  which  acknowledged 
no  means  of  preserving  unity,  but  the  externri- 
natinn  of  one  of  the  jarring  elements  of  discord. 
Under  bis  reign  the  empire  would  probably  have 
separated  into  several  independent  states,  had 
not  the  violent  but  indis{>en»blc  reforms,  car- 
ried through  with  such  energy  by  the  Emperor  Jo- 
seph, amicipaied  the  necevsity  of  the  people’s 
rising  to  effect  thorn,  and  learning  their  own 
power.  Thus,  while  the  Emperor  Francis  at- 
tributed  the  submission  he  met  with  in  the 
greater  pan  of  the  provinces  to  the  firmness  with 
which  he  persevered  in  his  repressive  measures, 
it  was  really  brought  about  by  the  tempora- 
ry salikfoction  inspired  by  what  had  been  granted 
by  bis  prcdcces-^or.  Had  the  severity  with  which 
Galicia  was  treated  between  I8:i3aiid  lh86been 
shown  to  that  province  at  an  earlier  period,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  revolt  of  IBJO  would 
have  extended  to  Austrian  Poland.  What  result 
the  harsh  treatment  of  the  Italian  provinces  would 
have  led  to,  has  been  adroitly  veiled  by  the  am- 
ncst^  of  1833,— a measure  of  great  im  jx>rtance  for 
the  future  prosperity  of  Austria.  The  treaties  of 
commerce,  concluded  at  the  same  time  w ith  Eng- 
laud  and  the  Forte,  are  also  measures  of  great 
interest  to  her  well-beirfg.  Their  imjiortance  lies 
in  the  avowed  determination  of  the  government 
to  furnish  Hungary  with  u dcbuuche  for  her 
abundant  produce,  aiKl  consequently  in  the  vir- 
tual abandonment  of  the  jealous  }k>licy  hiiherio 
obscrve<l  towards  that  province.  1 he  conciliatory 
effect  of  these  nu-a>ures  will  most  likely  occasion 
an  increase  of  pow  er  to  the  .Vustrian  govemmctil, 
w hich  it  is  not  improbable  may,  for  the  first  time 
since  the  days  of  Charles  V.,  give  it  a prcpoiider- 
ating  iiiHuence  in  the  affairs  of  Europe.  Their 
first  effect  will  probably  be  a rise  in  the  credit  of 
the  Slate,  and  of  all  kinds  of  property  ; and 
should  they  be  followed  up  by  an  emanci- 
pation of  (he  system  of  education  from  the 
restraints  under  which  it  languishes,  and  by  some 
relaxation  of  the  restrictions  on  the  press, 
the  inhabitants  would  be  conciliated,  ihcir  best 
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Interests  promoted,  and  the  government  rendered 
more  secure. 

Importance  of  jliisiria  to  Europe.  — The  cen- 
tral and  western  European  states  have  from  time 
immemorial  felt  the  importance  of  having  a 
powerful  all^  as  a barrier  towards  Asia  on  the 
east.  The  might  of  these  Moguls,  who  in  the  I3th 
century  overwhelmed  the  rising  Muscovite  state, 
broke  on  the  well-organised  rcsi.stancc  opposed 
by  the  united  power  of  ihc  Rohemian  king  and 
tfic  Margrave  of  Austria.  At  a later  period, 
when  the  victorious  Turks  threatened  to  carry 
their  arms  into  the  heart  of  C'hrislendom,  it  was 
Austria  that  bore  the  brunt  of  the  fight,  and 
gained  time  for  the  advance  of  ^bieski 
and  his  army.  Under  the  present  conjuncture 
of  circumstances  in  Europe,  the  importance  of 
Austria  in  a political,  no  less  than  in  a com- 
mercial point  of  view,  is  evident ; and  as  that  im- 
portance depends  altogether  imon  her  power  and 
the  judicious  dcvclopemcnt  of  her  resources,  the 
western  .states  are  deeply  interested  in  her  pros- 
perity. From  the  nature  of  the  various  states 
united  under  the  imperial  sceptre,  it  is  clear 
that  Austria  divides  the  rule  over  the  Slavonic 
nations  of  Europe  with  Russia  ; it  must  con- 
sequently be  for  her  interest  to  attach  to  her 
sway  so  numerous  a ]>ortion  of  her  subjects,  who 
have  a strong  band  of  sympathy  w ith  a growing 
and  very  powerful  rival.  mild  government  and 
a sincere  attention  to  the  material  as  well  os 
moral  condition  of  her  subjects,  will  prove  the 
best  means  oflinklng  together  provinces  differing 
so  much  from  each  other,  and  each  of  which  is 
too  powerful  to  be  long  retained  by  any  other 
than  gentle  means. 

The  conduct  of  the  cabinet  of  Vienna  justifies 
the  expectation  that  its  leading  members  are 
aware  of  the  part  which  they  are  called  upon 
to  play,  and  ot  the  true  sources  of  their  own  in- 
fluence .ind  of  that  of  the  nation  in  European 
politics.  If  unity  at  home  be  promoted,  and  the 
material  and  mural  condition  of  the  people  be 
improved,  the  power  of  Austria  w ill  be  such  that 
she  need  fear  nothing  even  if  she  had  to  contend 
single-haitdctl  with  Russia  or  France.  The  va- 
riety, however,  of  her  |K>pulation,  and  the  dif- 
ferent, or  supposed  different  interests,  of  her 
various  provinces,  arc  sufficient  guaranic*e8  to 
the  rest  of  Europe  that  the  poweruf  Austria  will 
not  be  abused.  'l*hc  pacific  policy  which  her 
cabinet  has  generally  observed  is  dictated  by  the 
peculiar  composition  of  the  state,  and  cannot 
safety  be  departed  from.  While  Austria  may 
thus  be  looked  ujxm  as  a most  useful  ally  by  the 
other  states  of  £uroi>e.  and  os  their  grand  bul- 
wark against  the  power  and  ambition  of  Russia, 
her  friendship  will  be  courted  in  proportion  to 
her  increase  of  iiower.  Her  worst  enemies  arc 
those,  who,  by  fostering  disunion  at  home,  or 
keeping  her  i>cople  in  Ignorance  of  their  true 
interests,  weaken  her  influence,  and  prevent  her 
from  attaining  a position  to  command  the  re- 
spect of  her  neighbours  without  exciting  their 
apprehensions. 

nine  and  fncixasr  of  the  Empire.  — The 
House  of  Austria  derives  its  origin  and  the 
foundations  of  its  power  from  Rc^olph,  count 
of  Hapxburg,  in  Switzerland.  Hodoiph,  who 
was  one  of  the  ablest  princes  of  his  age,  having 
extended  his  authority  over  the  greater  part  of 
.Switzerland,  and  distinguished  ninuelf  by  his 
ability  and  braverv,  w-ns  raised  in  I'S?.*)  to  the 
imperial  throne.  Ilis  elevation  w*as  owing  prin- 
cipally to  the  wish  of  the  electors  to  have  an 
emperor  of  undoubted  ability,  capable  of  putting 
down  the  anarchy  that  had  long  prevailed  in  the 
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ffrcmtcr  part  of  the  states  included  within  the 
IimiU  of  the  emniret  and  nhu,  at  the  same  time, 
was  not  powerful  enough  to  occasion  any  fear 
of  his  subverting  the  privileges  of  the  dinerent 
states.  'I'he  fainny  of  the  ancient  dukes  of  Aus- 
tria, of  the  House  of  Bamberg,  having  become 
extinct  a short  while  previoush'  to  the  elevation 
of  Rudolph,  their  states  were  to^en  possession  of 
hy  Ottocar,  king  of  Bohemia,  whose  ascendancy 
threatened  the  independence  of  the  empire.  But 
Uodolph,  having  sinruredthe  sanction  ui  the  diet, 
declared  war  against  Ottocar,  whose  forces  were 
totally  defeated,  and  himself  killed,  in  the  decisive 
battle  of  Marchleld,  iu  127B.  This  funnidablc 
competitor  being  removed,  Rudolph  had  little 
difficulty  in  procuring  from  the  diet  the  inves- 
titure oi  the  duchy  in  favour  of  his  eldest  son, 
and  it  has  ever  since  continued  in  the  posses- 
sion of  his  descendents,  and  formed  one  of  the 
principal  sources  of  their  power. 

Albert,  the  son  of  Rodolph,  did  not  Inherit 
the  talents  of  bis  father.  I'he  8wi\s  revolted 
from  his  dominion  in  1307,  and  after  a length- 
ened contest  achieved  their  inde(icndcnce.  Ilut 
notwithstanding  this  event,  and  the  elevation  of 
several  princes  of  other  families  to  the  Imperial 
throne,  the  power  of  the  House  of  Austria 
rapidly  increased,  and  in  no  very  long  time  its 
dominions  embraced  some  of  the  largest  and 
roost  important  countries  of  Europe.  It  has 
been  principally  indebted  for  its  extraordinary 
aggrandisement  to  fortunate  alliances.  The 
marriage,  in  1477,  of  Maximilian,  sun  of  the 
emperor  Frederick  111.,  with  the  daughter  and 
heiress  of  Charles  the  Bold,  the  last  duke  of 
Burgundy,  brought  to  the  House  of  Austria  all 
the  rich  inheritance  of  the  latter  in  the  Low 
Countries  Franchc  Comt6  and  Artois.  Ano- 
ther marriage  opened  to  the  House  of  Austria 
the  succession  to  the  Spanish  monarchy,  includ- 
ing its  vast  possessions  in  Italy  and  the  New 
Wwld.  Ana  Ferdinand  1.,  having  married,  in 
1521,  Anne,  sister  of  Louis  king  of  Hungary 
and  Bohemia,  succeeded,  on  the  death  of  the 
latter  at  the  biutJe  of  Mobacs  in  1526,  to  these 
states.  There  is  therefore,  as  much  of  truth  as 
of  point  in  the  lines 

* BdU  atrsM  lUi,  ta.  Uix  AoiOria,  nubc. 

Nsat  auB  Mm  sltS  dai  eW  nsM  Vows.** 

Charles  V.,  the  most  powerful  monarch  of 
the  House  of  Austris  concluded,  in  1521,  a 
treaty  with  his  brother  Ferdinand,  by  which  he 
assigned  to  him  the  hereditary  posseuions  of  the 
family  in  Germany.  And  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  this  arrangement  was  for  the  advan- 
tage of  both  branches  of  the  House  — that  of 
Austris  properly  so  called,  snd  tliat  of  Sjiain. 

'i'he  great  power  and  ambition  of  the  princes 
of  the  House  of  Austris  excited  a well-founded 
alarm  among  the  ether  Euroiiean  |K)w-ers.  Fur  a 
lengthened  period  tlie  whole  politics  ()f  Europe, 
iu  alliances  a<>d  its  wars  had  little  other  object 
than  thehumblingofthcpoweruf  Austria.  This 
was  the  motive  of  the  thirty-years’  war,  ter- 
minated by  the  treaty  of  Westphalis  in  1648, 
which  secured  the  independence  of  the  different 
States  of  the  Germanic  empire,  and  the  free  ex- 
ercise of  the  Protestant  religion. 

For  a lengthened  period,  the  Turks  held  the 
greater  portion  of  llui^ary;  bus  in  1699,  they 
were  linallv  expelled  from  that  kingdom ; and 
the  arms  o^  Prince  Eugene  gave  the  Austrians 
an  ascendancy  over  the  Ottomans  they  have  ever 
since  preservra. 

In  1740,  the  male  line  of  the  House  of  Haps- 
burg  terminated  by  the  death  of  the  emperor 
Charles  V I.  But  nis  daughter,  Maria  Therets 
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married  to  Francis  of  Ixirrain,  grand  duke  of  Tus- 
canv,  succeeded  to  his  dominions  and,  even- 
tunfly,  to  the  impcrinl  crown.  Shortly  after  her 
accession,  Frederick  the  GreaS  king  of  Prussis 
seised  u]x>n  the  greater  part  of  SileMa.  I'he  re- 
covery of  this  province  was  the  principal  object 
of  Austria  and  her  allies  in  the  seven  years’  war. 
But  bis  Prussian  majesty  triumphed  over  all  bis 
enemies;  and  Silesia  was  finally  ceded  to 
Pruasis  by  the  treaty  of  HuberUburg,  in  1763. 

'fbe  reign  of  Joseph  II.,  the  son  and  suc- 
cessor of  iSiaria  'llieress  is  important  from  the 
reforms  he  eflbctcd  in  must  departinenu  of  the 
government,  and  the  territories  he  added  to  the 
empire.  It  has  been  objected  to  the  former  that 
thev  were  not  introduced  with  sufficient  caution, 
and  tiiat  he  would  have  accomplished  more 
he  attempted  Jess.  No  doubt,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  he  did  not  make  sufficient  allowance 
for  the  inveteracy  of  ancient  prejudices,  and 
that  his  innovations  w’crc  frequently  neither  ap- 
preciated nor  approved  by  those  fur  whose  benefit 
they  were  intended ; but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
as  to  the  rectitude  of  his  intentions,  and,  notwith- 
standing the  obstacles  he  experience^  his  re- 
forms and  the  change  he  introduced  into  the 
mode  of  government,  have  been  productive  of 
the  greatest  advantage.  Under  his  reign,  Gal- 
icia was  aetjuired  from  Poland,  and  the  Buko- 
winc  from  lurkcy. 

It  would  be  unnecessary,  even  if  our  limits  ad- 
mitted of  it,  to  attempt  any  sketch  of  the  fluctu- 
ations of  Austrian  power  during  the  eventful 
period  that  has  elaps^  since  the  breaking  out  of 
the  French  revolution,  in  1789.  At  certain 
stages  of  her  great  struggle  with  France,  Austria 
seemed  to  be  depressed  almost  to  the  rank  of  a 
second  rate  |>ower.  But  the  insatisbie  ambition 
of  Napoleon  having  effected  his  downfall,  Aus- 
tria was  leR  at  the  end  of  the  contest  as  power- 
ful as  ever ; the  loss  of  the  low  countries  being 
fully  compensated  by  her  acquisitions  in  Italy 
and  elsewhere. 

In  1804,  Francis  assumed  the  title  of  hereditary 
emperor  of  Austria  ; and  on  the  6th  of  August, 
180^  he  renounced  the  title  of  emperor  of  Ger- 
many. 'Phis  latter  event  had  been  preceded  by 
the  formation  of  the  confederation  of  the  Rhine, 
and  the  entire  dissolution  of  the  old  Germanic 
constitution,  'i'he  present  emperor,  Ferdi- 
nand  L,  bom  19th  .Vpril,  1793.  succeeded  his 
father,  Francis  1.,  2d  March,  1835. 

AUTUN,  a city  of  France,  dip.  Saone  et  Loire,  on  the 
Arroux,  43  m.  S.  W.  Dijon.  Ut.  W N.,  long.  4>^ 
Pop.  9,000.  It  U picturesquely  situsted,  partly  on  tho 
declivity  and  partly  on  the  top  and  at  tbe  bottom  of  a hill. 
It  is  neither  handsome  nor  re^lar ; most  part  of  Us  edifices 
areold,  and  have  a mean  appearance ; but  there  are  several 
among  them  well  worth  notice.  It  has  two  cathedrals 
situated  on  the  summit  of  tbe  hill ; but  neither  has 
been  completed.  The  spire  of  one  of  them,  feet  m 
height.  Is  remarkable  for  Its  elegance  and  the  Ughinesa 
of  its  construction.  The  church  of  8t.  Uartlu,  built  by 
Queen  Brunehault,  and  conuiinlng  her  tomb,  furnishes 
specimens  of  dlflbrent  kinds  of  architecture.  The 
dc  Mars,  In  the  middle  of  the  town,  a spacious  square 
elevated  on  a terrace,  and  planted  with  trees.  afToros  an 
agreeable  promenade.  The  square  of  the  cathedral  has  a 
magnificent  fountain.  There  are  two  bridges  over  the 
Arruux,  one  of  which  Is  said  to  be  built  on  the  founda- 
tions of  a Roman  bridge.  Autun  is  the  scat  of  a Mshup,  of 
tribunals  of  original  jurisdiction,  and  of  commerce  ; and 
has  a college,  a dioc<*san  seminary,  a cabinet  of  anti- 
quities and  natural  history,  a colleraon  of  pictures,  two 
small  libraries,  a theatre.  Ac.  It  has  also  manufactures 
of  cotton  velvet,  of  a sort  of  stuff  described  as 
de pud, dtlct marcMastr,  fitted  for  coverlets,  horsecloths. 
Ac.,  with  hosie^.  tanneries,  Ac.  There  Is  a coal  mine 
at  tbe  hamlet  of  Chambois  within  about  a league  of  tl  e 
town. 

This  Is  one  of  the  moat  ancient  cities  of  France.  It  was 
originally  called  Bibractt,  and  Is  described  hy  Cesar  as  by 
tor  the  greatest  and  weaitbieM  town  (towge  wmjiisiiu  «e 
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cop4oti$t*pto')  of  th^  {D<  JMlo  Oatl.  lib.  L ^ S3.) 

furing  b««Q  made  a Homan  culonr  by  Auguatus,  it  took 
tb«  name  of  /f  w vj/MfimiMt*  from  uat  emppror.  and  dun, 
a Celtic  term  Tor  a hllL  Subaequently  it  waa  called 
FUnfa  Axioorwn.  The  Bur^tidlana  took  it  in  437  ; and 
It  was  afterwarda  aackcid  and  burned  by  the  Saraccna.  and 
Utterly  by  the  Engllah,  in  1379.  It  eapouaed  the  party  of 
the  League,  and  auffhrt^  much  durine  the  rcligloua  wara. 
It  atlll  poaaeaaea  many  line  remalna  or  antiquity.  Of  theie 
the  moat  celebrated  U the  triumphal  arch,  called  the  gate 
of  Arroux,  of  large  dlmenatona,  and  which,  though 
built  without  cement,  ia  in  exceeding  fine  preaerration  ; 
a amaller  triumphal  arch  ; the  rulna  of  an  amphitheatre, 
of  a Homan  burying  ground,  of  the  temple  of  Janua,  built 
by  Druaus,  and  of  a temple  of  Mtnerra,  with  many  bat 
medali,  utcnaila,  *c.  The  ancient  city  waa  much 
more  conaldcrahle  than  the  modem  one.  The  walla  may 
atlll  he  traced,  and  are  ao  aolidly  built  aa  to  be  almoat  like 

Tacltua  mentiona  {Annal.  lib.  ill.  S that  the  noble 
youth  of  (?aul  reaorted  for  Inatnictlon  to  Auguatodunum. 
Eumenca,  the  rhetorklan,  who  waa  bom  here  about  the 
year  361,  aUtea  In  hla  ora^n  Pn>  Rettaurandit  SckoU$, 
^ 30..  that  reprearntatlona,  or  maps,  of  the  different  coun> 
trica  of  the  then  known  world  were  delineated  on  the 
portlcoa  or  placea  where  the  youth  met,  lotting  forth  their 
namea.  aituatlona,  the  riae  and  courae  of  their  rivera,  the 
outline  of  their  coaaU,  &c.  ; and  it  la  worthy  of  remark, 
that  acme  portion  of  ihla  ancient  delineation  la  aald  to 
have  been  recently  diacovered.  {Encyc.  des  Gnu  du 
Monde,  art.  AniifuiUt  (TAu/wn.) 

The  Prince  de  Talleyrand,  who  afterwarda  pUved  ao 
many  important  parta  in  the  political  drama,  waa  hlahop 
thia  town  at  the  eommcDcerocnt  of  the  revolution.  The 
Abb6  Roquette,  whom  Mnlidre  ia  aald  to  have  taken  (br  a 
model.  W.-U  alto  one  of  ita  blabopa.  Thia  haa  given  occa> 
lion  for  the  following  epigram  : — 

•*  lUiquMt*  dan*  ton  Ump*,  TaOe^ruMl  dam  It  nduv, 

TnraiH  !•*  avIqntad'Aatun  s 
Taiivffr  M(  l«  portrait  dr  I'vn  t 
Ah  I II  MobHv  ent  corma  1*  atttfv  I * 


(Hugo,  Prance  PiUorettfne,  art.  Saone  ft  iLotre.) 

AUXERRB  (an.  AtUittiodHTum'),  a tom  of  France, 
cap.  dep.  Yonne,  on  the  left  bank  of  that  river,  96ro.  S.E. 
Paria,  fat.  47°  47'  57"  N..  loog.  3«  34'  31"  E.  Pop.  10.9S9. 
It  la  agreeably  aituated  on  a hill,  and  ita  environa  are 
charmlna ; but  with  the  exception  of  thehouaea  along  the 
quy  and  the  river'a  aide,  it  la  generally  lll.built,  with  va> 
rloua  crooked  atreeti,  and  haa  a gloomy  appearance.  Prin> 
cipal  public  buildinga,  cathedral,  one  of  the  flneat  Gothic 
ediheea  in  France  ; the  church  of  St.  Peter ; the  abbey  of 
ht.  Germain : the  biahop’a  palace  : and  (he  hotel  of  the 
prefect  A finely  ahadeo  promenade  atirrounda  the  town, 
and  it  la  well  aupplied  with  water  distributed  from  a put^ 
lie  fbuoUin.  Auxerre  waa  the  seat  of  a bishopric  wnlch 
haa  been  auppreiaed ; it  haa  tribunals  of  original  juriadlc* 
tion  and  of  commerce,  a college  (high  school ),  a accoodary 
ecciealaatical  school,  a roo«lcl  school,  a society  of  a^cul- 
ture.  a botanical  garden,  a museum  of  antiquittea,  a public 
libixjT  with  34,OOOviila.  and  ISO  MSS.,  a handsome  theatre, 
Ac.  II  has  mamifsetures  of  calicoes,  woollen  coverlets, 
bo^ry  and  oms,  hats,  earthenware,  violin  atrlnga.  wine 
casks,  Ac.  The  wines  produced  In  the  environs  arc 
much  esteemed,  particularly  those  of  Migraine  and 
CJtamette  t and  a considerable  trade  ia  carried  on  In  them, 
and  in  casks,  wood,  staves,  Ac.  The  Yonne  la  navigable 
from  a little  above  Ibe  town. 

Auxerre  ia  vetr  ancient.  It  existed  previously  to  the 
invasion  of  the  Romans,  by  whom  it  was  adorned  with 
several  roonuro^nta,  of  wnlch  remain* have  tieen  found  at 
different  epochs.  It  waa  laid  waste  by  the  Ilima,  Sara- 
cens. and  Normans,  and  at  a later  period  by  the  English. 
In  1477  it  submitted  to  Louis  XI..  and  haa  ever  since  re- 
mained subject  to  the  crown  of  France.  {Hugo,  France 
Pittoreseve,  art.  Vowfte.l 

AUXI-LR-CHATEAU,  a town  of  France,  dep.  Paa  dc 
Calais,  cap.  canton,  on  the  Authlc,  15  m.  S.  St.  Pol. 
Pop.  3,646.  Ita  environs  are  very  marshy. 

AUXONNE,  a town  of  France,  dC>p.  Cfited*Or,cap, 
cant,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  'Sanne,  IS  ra.  K.  8.  E.  Dijon. 
Pop.  5,150.  It  ranks  in  the  4th  class  of  fortifi^  towns, 
being  defended  bv  works  constructed  by  Vauban.  It  la 
well  built,  and  the  ramparts  servo  aa  pleasant  prome- 
nades. There  ia  a fine  bridge  across  the  Saone,  »-ith  a 
levy  pierced  by  33  arches  to  give  a passage  to  the  water 
In  umndations.  Auxonne  ia  the  leat  of  a tribtmal  of  com- 
merce; and  has  aoollen,  a school  of  artillery,  a small 
public  library,  Ac.,  with  manufactures  of  cloth,  aergea, 
and  rouallna.  a brewery,  a cannon  foundry,  Ac. 

AVA  (.fug-tea,  a fish-pond,  ao  called  because  oite 
formerly  stood  there) ; the  andent  and  again  the  present 
cap.  of  the  Birman  empire,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ir- 


* The  Uentkr  of  OUmtU  and  JugwftdnMW  ba*  hwn  dnUd  b* 
CdlartM,  tha  AbM  Lanme,  and  M.  VoMa : bwi  ha*  tMn  c«n> 
elMt*aty  dcisonaintad  V frAnvQla,  la  hi*  StUirtimmtiu  iv 
raadMM  Omlr,  p.  307-  9^ 


rawadl,  100  m.  S.  W.  Bhamo,  and  above  300  m. 
Rangoon,  lat.  21^*  51'  N.,  long.  58'  10"  E.  Pop. 
under  30,000.  ( H'iUon.)  It  consists  of  an  outer  and 
inner  city,  both  fortified : the  outer  is  5|  m.  in  clrrutt. 
and  la  surrounded,  exe^  on  the  Irrawadl  aide,  where 
there  is  scarcely  any  deface,  by  a brick  wall  15  ft.  Iiigb, 
and  10  ft.  thick  ; outside  of  which,  on  the  S.,  la  a deep, 
rapid,  and  uofordable  torrent,  the  Mwit-iha:  on  the  W. 
a jungle  and  swamp ; and  on  the  E.  the  Myit-^rigr,  a 
rapid  stream,  ICO  yards  broad.  The  inner  city  is  placed 
at  the  N.  E.  angle  of  the  former,  and  la  surrounded  by 
a better  wall,  1 m.  in  circ.,  and  has  also  some  natural 
defet^ea.  The  inner  city  ia  almost  wholly  occupied  by 
the  palace,  council-chamber,  arsenal,  and  the  dwellings 
of  a few  of  the  principal  courtiers.  Ava  coniolna  many 
temples,  in  one  of  which  ia  a sitting  image  of  Gaudma, 
34  ft.  in  height,  said  to  consist  of  a single  block  of 
marble  ; in  anotiter  all  oaths  of  consequence  are  admi- 
nistered, the  breach  of  which  is  considered  a heinous 
crime.  The  houses  are  generally  mere  huts  thatched 
with  grass : the  markets  are  furnished  with  British,  as 
well  as  Chinese  and  Lao  manufactures ; but  fur  trade, 
wealth,  and  prosperity,  this  caplul  Is  very  far  bene.vih 
Bangkok,  the  caj).  of  Siam.  {Crav’Jnrd^t  Embauy  to 
Ava,  ^c.,  pp.313.,  Ac.;  WiUon,  DoenmenU,  4'C.,  Ap- 
pendix, p.  46.) 

AVALLON,  (an.  Abailo'\,  a town  of  France,  dvp. 
Yonne.  cap.  orrond.  on  the  Cuuslo,  S5ro.S.S.B.  Auxerre. 
Pop.  5.0A9.  It  is  beautifully  situated  on  a granite  r<x-k, 
and  commands,  especially  from  the  promeiutdc  of  the 
PeiHCwr»,n  fine  view  of  the  rich  and  well-cultivated 
valley  of  the  Cousin.  It  is  a bandsuioo  town,  with 
good  houses,  and  broad  and  well-kept  ttn'ets.  The  front 
of  the  parish  church,  the  hospital,  the  theatre,  and  the 
concert  hall,  deserve  notice.  It  has  a cotirt  of  original  juris* 
diction, a commercial  tribunal,  and  a college ; with  fabrics 
of  cloth,  paper,  mustard,  Ac.  Tbecasksand  other  articles 
of  toneUerie,  arc  In  high  repute.  The  hills  round  the 
town  produce  excellent  wine,  of  which  it  is  the  cntrep6t ; 
and  it  has  also  an  extensive  trade  in  com,  timber,  staves, 
casks,  Ac. 

Avallon  Is  very  old : It  owes  Us  foundation  to  a strong 
castle,  every  vestige  of  which  has  now  diwtppeared,  that 
once  occupied  the  summit  of  the  rock  un  wliieh  It  is  built. 
{Hugo,  France  PiUoretqur,  art.  Vowitc.) 

AVEBURY,  or  ADUKY,  a parish  and  small  village  of 
England,  co.  \VUts,  5 m.  W.  Marlborough.  Pop.  747. 
This  parish  contains  the  gigantic  remains  of  what  is 
usually  considered  to  be  a Celtic  nr  druidical  temple. 
This  singular  and  stupendous  ruin  is  situated  in  a fiat 
tract  of  country,  and  consists  of  a large  circular  space  of 
ground,  haviug  on  the  outside  a bank  or  mound  of 
earth,  the  inner  slope  of  which  measures  about  80  feet  la 
width : Immediately  within  this  bank  is  a broad  and  deep 
ditch  ; and  along  tne  inner  edge  of  the  latter  stand  tlie 
relics  of  a circle  of  vast  upright  iSoiies,  ilmilar  to  those 
of  Stonehenge,  measuring  from  IA  to  17  feet  in  height, 
about  40  feet  round,  and  estimated  to  weigh  from  40  to 
54  tons  each.  The  diameter  of  this  circle  is  about  I.40U 
feet : when  complete  U contained  100  stones,  40  of  which 
were  standing  In  1732,  when  Dr.  Stukelry examined  it; 
but  in  only  18  stones  were  left,  and  tne  number  has 
since  been  still  further  reduced.  Within  this  outer 
circle,  or  great  temple,  as  it  Is  sometimes  called,  were 
two  smaller  temples,  each  formed  of  two  concentric 
circles  of  stones,  having  one  a single  stune  in  the  centre, 
and  the  other  a group  of  three  stones.  Some  of  the 
stones  in  the  two  inner  temples  are  of  a prodigious 
size.  They  are  all  of  a siliceous  grit,  and  are  of  the  same 
species  as  those  that  accompany  the  great  chalk  form- 
ation that  here  crosses  the  klngaom. 

Id  connexion  with  the  circular  stones,  or  temples, 
already  noticed,  were  two  avenues  each  above  1 m.  in 
length,  formed  by  double  rows  of  vast  upright  stones. 
One  of  these  led  In  a 8.  E.  direction  to  Overton,  where, 
according  to  Stukeley,  it  tenninated  in  a small  elliptical 
temple  of  similar  stones:  the  other,  or  W.  avenue,  ter- 
minated in  a single  stone.  Stukeley  supposes  that  the 
S.  B.  avenue  hid.  when  perfect,  3fD,  ana  the  W.  8CQ 
stones  ( but  of  the  former,  which  bad  73  stones  standing 
In  1773,  only  16  are  now  left,  and  of  the  hitter  only  2. 

The  village  of  Avebury  stands  within  the  periphery  of 
the  great  circle,  or  temple,  and  is  In  part  built  of  the 
stones  with  which  it  and  the  minor  circles  were  com- 
posed ; these  having  been  blasted  and  broken  to  pieces, 
to  sene  for  this  and  similar  purposes.  U is  much  to 
be  wished  that  efficient  measures  were  taken  to  secure 
what  still  remains  of  this  extraordinary  monument ; 
otherwise  it  is  but  too  probable  it  will,  at  no  very  distant 
period,  be  entirely  destroyed. 

Immediately  S.  from  the  great  circle  or  temple  at 
Avebury,  dist.  | m..  Is  the  barrow,  or  artificial  mound 
of  earth,  called  SUbury-blll.  This  huge  barrow  coven, 
according  to  the  measurement  adopted  by  Sir  R.  C. 
Hoare,  5 acres  and  30  perches  of  ground,  being  3.037 
feet  in  clraunference  at  tne  base : Its  diameter  at  tbe  top 
Is  130  foet,  the  sloping  height  of  its  side  316  feet,  and  Ui 
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pripor.  hriAit  170  feet.  It  U impotilble  to  tay 

for  u >)4t  ]>ur|K»r  Ibis  tinmeme  mass  of  earth  «as  heaped 
tOficther ; Uit  it  seems  not  uoreasonaUle  to  conclude 
titat  it  maj*  hare  been  to  some  way  connected  with  the 
stone  circles  at  Avebury.  Siukrifp't  volume  on 

Avfbury,  publUhe«l  In  1743,  and  recently  reprinted,  fUM- 
tim ; B^auiu’4  qf  Bn^l^tnd  am/  It'a/^i,  art.  H'l/tiArrCj 
Sir  H.  C.  itoarr's  Aiicimi  \yiU$kire,  f[C. ) 

However  desirable,  It  docs  not  Appear  very  proluble 
that  any  satisfactory  explanation  will  ever  bo  (({ven  of 
the  purposes  fur  which  the  siu^ilar  structures  described 
above  were  erected.  All  traces  of  their  orlidn  seem  to 
Ik  boHs**!  in  impenetrable  ubsv'urily.  The  favourite 
theory  Is,  that  the  structure  at  Avelmry.  as  well  as  that 
ot  Stonehenitv,  were  druidlcal  temples,  where  the  druids, 
or  priests  nf  the  ancient  Brituiis,  celrbrali'd  their  s.*irred 
rites.  Hut.  nutwilhstandinK  the  confidence  with  which 
this  theory  has  been  put  forward,  and  the  learning  and 
iu^enulty  displayed  in  its  support,  it  appoa.-s  to  be 
entirely  dr^titute,  not  merely  oi  proof,  but  even  of  any 
considerable  degree  of  probability.  Cesar,  Lucan, 
Tacitus,  and  PUuy.the  principal  authorities  with  respect 
to  the  druids,  do  not  pve  the  smallest  countenance  to 
the  notion  of  their  having  constructed  or  made  use  of 
any  such  temples.  C»sar  (8eo  BrUu  Ga/Uco,  lib.  vl. 
f.  13.)  says  that  they  retired  at  a certain  pcri'xl  of  the 
year  4x0  con*rcraio ; fur  which  Gra*«lus  has  prnpoted 
to  read  fwcu  cotufcra/o  t and  this  emendation  is  rim* 
dcred  prob.ible  by  wliat  is  said  by  Lucan.  Tacitus,  and 
I'liny.  The  first  says,  in  reference*  to  thu  druids, 


T.icitU5  (Anna/,  lib.  xxr.  t.  90.)  tells  ui that  the  Homans, 
having  taken  Mona,  or  Anglesey,  apparently  the  grand 
seat  of  the  druiils,  cut  duwn  tliefr  groves  sacr^  to 
savage  superstitions —cxci'ir'fNC  /wci',  s^r/s  suprrt/i- 
iionihui  tacri.  And  Pliny  (///*/.  A'uf.  lib.  xvi.  s.  44.) 
states  liiat  the  druids  robamm  rligunt  /ucm,  ntc  u//a 
$arra  tine  eafronde  atqfltiun/.  Uut  no  classic  author 
makes  the  remotest  aliusiim  to  tlie  druids  using  such 
extraordinary  temples  as  those  previously  described. 
Hence,  if  any  dependence  b?  placed  on  ancient  authority, 
It  would  seem  that  the  seats  of  druid  superstition  were 
in  the  recesses  of  the  f.>rest— >in  places  as  remote  as 
possible  from  Stonehenge,  or  even  .4vehury. 

AVKIKO,  a sea-port  town  of  Portugal,  pror.  Ileira, 
34  m.  N.  N.  W.  Coimbra,  on  the  S.  shore  of  the  «st.i.iry 
of  the  Vouga,  Ut.  4QO  24"  K..  long.  8°  37'  \Y. 

Pop.  4.134.  It  1«  the  scat  of  a bishopric  aiHl  of  a cus- 
tom-house ; and  has  a goi>l  deal  of  trade  In  salt,  manu- 
factured in  the  little  islands  in  the  bay  ; in  sardines,  of 
which  there  Is  im  extensive  fishery;  and  in  wine,  oranges, 
Ac.  It  hat  a college,  an  hospiw,  a workhouse,  aiii  7 
convents.'  The  oysters  on  theadjulning  coast  are  reck- 
oned the  best  in  Vortugid.  The  entrance  to  the  mouth 
ofthc  river  is  pointed  out  by  two  stone  pyramids,  each 
70  feet  high,  which,  when  brought  Into  a line,  show 
the  course  over  the  bar.  The  latter  has  almut  lA 
feet  at  high-water  springs,  and  at  low. water  do. : at 
neaps  the  depths  are  respectively  12  and  7J  fc-et.  It  Is 
necessary,  however,  to  uoserve,  th.at  the  bar  being  of 
shifting  sand,  is  liable  to  perpetual  changes,  and  tlmt  it 
should  never  be  attrmntetl  without  the  aid  of  a pilot. 
( Tq/iito,  Spaniik  Pt/jl,  ring-  Irans.,  p,  ‘.f7.,  Ac.) 

A VKLGIIKM,  a town  of  Belgium,  prov.  W.  Flauderi, 
on  the  Srhelile,  y m.  E.  S.  E.  Cotirlnay.  Pop.  3,fKiO. 

AVKLL.\  (an.  AM/a),  a town  of  Naples  prov. 
Terra  di  Lavoru,  Sm.  N.K.  Nola,  lnach.vrming  situation, 
commanding  a view  of  Naples.  Pop.  A.dOO.  It  is  cele- 
brated hr  Virgil  for  Us  honey  or  its  apples,  it  it  not 
certain  w nich  : — 


*■  Kt  qoos  vwft/irv  dnpcctant  n«nla  .Vliril*.'* 

.£■.  *ti.  740. 


Btit  tome  MSS.  read  mrli/rrte. 

.WKLLINO  (an.  Abe/iinum).  n town  of  Naples, 
cap.  prov.  Princl)iato  Ultra,  on  the  drclivltv  of  a hill, 
in  a fertile  valley  near  the  Sabato,  20  ni.  K.  Naples. 
Pop.  12,"00.  It  is  fnrtifie<l,  is  the  seat  of  a bishopric,  of 
the  civil  and  comincrdal  courts  for  the  prov.,  and  has  a 
royal  college.  It  has  a cnthesiral.  3 pari>h  churches,  a 
souare  adorned  with  an  otKlisk,  a public  granary.  Ac. ; 
with  manufactures  of  coarsecloth,  paper,  maccaroni.  sau. 
sages,  whose  superior  exeelUnicc  has  long  been  admitted, 
and  dyeing  works.  It  U the  eiitre|»<St  of  the  surrounding 
country,  and  h.ss  a pretty  extensive  trade.  Chestnuts  are 
gUhrrniin  large  eu.mtltips  in  thu  envimni,  but  haxel 
uuts  are  their  moat  Important  product.  The  latter  were 
gre.'ttly  esti'emni  hy  thu  Houmus,  and  were  called  by 
them  rtucr#  .fpc/iiiwe. 

Avelllno  Is  said  bv  Swinburne  to  be  “ a considerable 
cltr,  extemiing  a mile  in  length  down  the  declivity  of  a 
hill,  with  ugly  streets,  but  lolerablo  houses.  The  churches 
have  nothing  to  recommend  them,  being  crowded  with 
monstrous  ornamctUi  in  a barbarous  style,  which  the 


Neapolitans  seem  to  have  Imrrowed  from  the  Spaniards. 
Tile  ratheilral  Is  a poor  building,  In  a wretched  situation, 
with  little  to  attract  the  eye  except  some  imcouthl-atin  dis- 
ticbs.and  shaiwlrss  Gothic  sculpture.  Their  only  edifice 
of  note  Is  a public  granary,  of  (he  composite  order,  adoni.  d 
with  antique  statues,  and  a very  elegant  bronse  one  of 
Ctiarlus  II..  king  of  S|»aln.  while  a bor.  The  town 
abounds  with  provisions  of  every  sort,  anu  each  street  is 
supplied  with  wholesome  water.*'  \StrinLumt'$  Tiro 
vol.  I.  p.lll.  4toed.)  It  has,  however,  bet*n  a 
good  deal  Improved  of  late  years ; but  (he  above  is  still 
a pretty  fair  representation  of  its  general  appearance. 

AVENCHK  (an.  Avmiicum),  a town  oi  Switxerlaml. 
in  a portion  of  the  canton  de  Vaiid  enclosed  tn  that  of 
Fryburg,5m.  from  Port  Alban,  on  tlie  lake  NeuchaUl, 
and  m.  from  the  shore  of  Lake  Morat.  This  town, 
DOW  hardly  worth  notice,  was  formerly  one  of  the  most 
important  In  Switzerland.  According  to  some  autho- 
rities. it  was  built,  and  a Koman  colony  placed  in  it,  by 
Vc«[tasinn ; but  others.  » 1th  more  prob^lity,  conjecture 
that  It  was  only  repaired  and  beautified  by  Vespasian, 
aAor  being  laid  waste  by  Vitcllius.  The  ancient  walls 
oDclose  a space  of  more  than  5 ro.  tn  circumference. 
It  has  sr>me  fine  remains  of  antiquity,  such  as  mosakal 
pavemenls,  an  amphitheatre,  columns  of  white  marble, 
an  aqueduct,  Ac. ; and  its  importance  Is  known  from 
several  Roman  mile-stones  found  in  parts  of  the  Pays 
de  Vaud  being  all  numbered  from  .Avcnticum.  Though 
now  at  a considerable  distance  from  the  lake,  it  was 
during  the  period  of  its  prosperity  upon  its  margin,  the 
iron  rings  to  wlilch  the  b-vau  were  fastened  being  still 
vUiiile.  {Coxe'$  .Sviyxcr^iad,  let. 51. ; 3/<if4c-Brs(M, art. 
Stritxrrlami.) 

.AVKNWKLnK,  a village  of  the  Prussian  states, 
prov.  Westphalia,  reg.  Mirulen,  about  half-way  between 
UielefcUl  Hitd  Wii-drnbnick.  Pop.  3.000. 

AVERNOfLAKE  OK),(an.i4ecrit«j}.afamous  lakelc 
the  Neapolitan  »tatc<,Hb<iut  lOm.W.  Nafiles.near  the  sea. 
The  lake  occupies  wiiat  there  is  gooj  reason  to  think  is 
the  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano,  and  is  everywhere  sur- 
rounded hr  high  htiU,  except  where  there  is  an  outlet, 
by  which  U formerly  communicated  with  the  Lucrine 
lake.  It  is  from  l|  to  l|  m.  in  circumference  ; the  water 
clear,  very  diKp.  and  well  supplied  with  tench.  During 
the  early  period  of  Roman  history  the  hills  round  this 
lake  were  thickly  covered  with  dense  forests,  which  gave 
it  A gloomy  appe.xrance,  and  by  confining  the  mef>hitic 
vapours  that  ruse  from  the  volcanic  soil,  rendered  the 
air  extreiDcIv  uohfalthy.  In  consoqiience  the  pl.ico  was 
early  regardixl  with  supervtitious  awe.  The  jioets  re- 
' pres4-nted  Avernus  as  sacred  to  the  Infernal  gods,  and 
as  being,  Id  fact,  the  entrance  by  which  Ulysses  and 
iEncas  deMrcndcd  to  the  lower  regions  ! 

‘ (kma  CM  Arltrrtmis  ad  oimIss 
Pendvre  lUT  rwvaa  uacnanie  Toraginc  fwces, 

Lixat  H horrmdiM  spcril  irUurii  hlacu», 

Inurdumque  novo parturbu lamiiw  manes' 

8ii-  Irsircv-f,  xU. 

It  WAS  said  that  no  bird  could  fly  over  the  lake  with- 
out L»eing  destroyed  by  its  poisonous  exlialatloiis,  aJid 
hence  its  name  .Avernus  (Asftar,  without  birds).  This 
is  mdiced  by  Virgil,  in  some  well-known  lines  (.£•.  >1. 
•237.). 

But  during  the  reign  of  Augustus,  Agrlppa  dispelled 
the  obscurity  and  saiictitr  that  had  so  long  eurlrded 
the  Avernus.  Ho  cut  down  its  groves;  and  having 
joined  it  to  the  I.ucrine  bay,  he  brought  ships  Into  its 
solitudes,  artd  used  it  as  a Ivarbour  In  widch  to  exercise 
galleys  I The  Lucrine  lake,  or  rather  bay,  was  almost 
entirely  filled  up  by  the  tubterraueuus  eruption  of  Monte 
Niiovn,  in  I63a.  On  one  side  the  lake  of  Averiio  are 
the  remains  of  a large  ocl.m'on  u-mple,  prolubly  appro- 
priated to  the  worship  of  Hct'ate  ; and  opposite  tho 
temple,  on  the  other  siue  the  lake,  is  the  opening  of  the 
subterranean  conduit  usually  callcti  the  grotto  of  the 
Sybil.  (Hit  which  was,  in  fact,  a tunnel  leailing  Aom  the 
lake  to  the  sea.  The  lulls  nHiiid  tlie  lake  are  now 
covered  with  girdcns  and  vineyards,  ami  retain  none  of 
that  gloomy  grandeur  for  whlc^i  they  wt-rc  once  so  cole- 
braU^.t.  They  are  still,  honever,  at  certain  se.isous 
unheolUiy.  {Strinbume's  Tiro  Sieilirt,  4to  ed.  I.  p.  35. ; 
Crainrr's  .IncinU  Itaip,  II.  p.  100.) 

AVKR.S.X.  a town  of  Ntmles.  prov.  Terra  di  Lavoro 
9 m.  N.  NapIf'S.  and  II  m.  R.  from  the  Mediterranean. 
Pop.  15,0fKi.  It  is  sititated  in  a beautiful  plain  covered 
with  vines  arxl  orange  trees  ; is  well  built  ana  well  laid 
out  : is  the  seat  of  a bishopric,  said  to  be  the  richest  in 
the  kingdom;  nf  a royal  governor,  ,ind  of  a tribunal. 
It  has  nine  churrhei  and  .some  rnnvents  ; but  it  is  prin. 
cipally  dlstlnguislied  by  its  foundling  hospital  and  its 
lunatic  AJ^Ium.  The  former  is  said  by  Bolbi,  to  Ite  a 
nursery  of'  artists  and  artl>ans  for  the  erlirc  kingviom. 
The  latter  is  exceedingly  well  numaged.  The  apart- 
ments  are  laid  out  and  furnished  so  as  ti>  suit  the  state  of 
the  patients ; and  every  meth'jd  is  resorted  to.  by  amuse- 
ment and  exercise,  to  divert  thdr  attention.  Tbu»e 
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tli»t  arf  furioui  are  of  courte  M|wrat«d  from  the  olhert.  i 
and  »ul>Jrcted,  if  need  be.  to  the  itralUjacket.  ThU 
eatabliahroent  has  served  as  a model  to  oCh^,  at  Regxio, 
Modena,  and  Palermo.  A sort  of  almondHirake,  called 
t»rromt,  made  here,  is  in  great  demand  at  Naples. 

Aversa  was  built  In  1030.  bj  the  Normaos ; but  it  was 
subscquentlr  twice  burnt  down.  Andrew,  of  lluniiatT. 
husband  to  Joan  L queen  of  Naples,  was  murdered  here, 
in  IMA 

AVP.SNRS,  a town  of  France,  dfp.  du  Kord.  rap. 
arrood.  and  canton,  on  the  groater  P.Ipe,  I0|  m.  S.  Hau- 
beuge.  Po]i.  3.030.  It  Is  a fortJBed  place  of  the  4th 
class,  its  fortiflcadons  having  been  repaired  by  Vauban. 
It  Is  the  seat  of  a sub>prefect,  and  has  a tribunal  of  orl* 
jurisdiction  and  of  commerce,  a commercial  col* 
an  hospital  for  old  persons,  and  an  agricultural 
society.  It  Is  111  built,  and  IrisU.  The  cath^rai  has  a 
spire  300  feet  in  height,  which  has  five  chimes  of  bells. 
It  has  manufkcturcs  of  coarse  serge,  woollen  hosiery,  car- 
pentry work,  with  tanneries,  breweries,  soap-works,  Ac. 
Avesnes  suffered  se\-erely  from  the  explosion  of  s powder 
rosgasine.  when  besieged  by  the  Prussians  In  ISIS. 

A VKYKON,  a dc>p.  of  France,  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  kingdom,  being  separated  from  the  Mediterranean  by 
the  Merault,  between  43^  4P  30»  and  44*^  li.V  'i.>  N.  lat., 
amt  lo«riS’and3<'26' E.  long.  Arc*,  887  .«73  hectares. 
Pop.  370.951.  'Hrls  Is  one  of  the  most  mountainous  depts. 
of  France.  With  the  exception  of  some  volcanic  plateaus 
detached  fVom  the  Plomh  de  Cantal,  and  which  advance 
as  far  as  the  Tniyere,  all  the  other  mountains  belong  to 
the  chain  of  the  Cevennes.  the  summit  ridge  of  which  , 
forms  its  S.  frontier.  The  mean  elevation  of  the  soil  Is 
verv  considerable,  Rhodes  being  3.880  feet  above  the  level 
of  tne  sea.  The  mountains  are  uitersected  by  ra\  Ines,  and 
have  many  subterranean  raves.  The  soil  of  the  plateaux  , 
and  elevated  grounds  is  ^nerally  very  Inferior ; but  that  ' 
ofthevalleTsisveryfettile.andproducesall  sorts  of  corn. 
Principal  rirert.  Lot,  Aveyron.  whence  tlie  dep.  takes  its 
name,  aodTarn.  Agriculture  is  in  a very  backward  state. 
In  consequefure  partly  of  the  unfruitful  nature  of  the  soil, 
partly  of  the  long  continuance  of  frosts  and  the  frequent 
occurrence  of  h^l  stonns,  but  principally  of  the  want  of 
capital  and  poverty  of  the  inhabitants.  Field  labour  is 
mostly  performed  by  oxen.  Produce  of  com  suftidflat  for 
the  cnnsiimpiion.  Sheep  numerous,  and  their  wool, 
which  is  groerally  6ne.  estimated  at  650,000  kilogi.  a year. 
A great  i>umber  of  cattle,  horses,  mules,  and  pigs  are 
raised.  In  the  district  of  Roquefort,  where  cn^e  Is 
made  from  sheep’s  milk,  and  the  district  of  Guyole,  the 
dairy  It  an  object  of  great  attention.  In  some  parts  the 
farms  are  extensive,  and  the  strictest  gradation  is  pre> 
served  among  the  Ubourets  attached.  The  latter  eat  little 
butcher's  meat,  and  their  food  is  very  Indifferent.  Some 
wine  is  made.  iMt  the  quality  is  inferior.  According  to 
the  oflidal  tablet,  the  soil  of  the  dep.  is  mostly  distributed 
as  follows : — . Cultivable  land  365.000,  meadows  133.000, 
vineyards  34,000,  forests  M,000.  and  heaths,  rocks,  wastes, 
Ac.  309.000  hectares.  The  export  of  agricultural  produce 
reaches  at  an  average  6.000,000i>.  a year.of  which  thecheese 
of  Ronuefort  and  Gi^Ie  make  I, loO.OOOfr,  sheep  1, 000,000 
fr.,aTia  woollen  stufli,  800,000  tr.  The  coal  and  iron  mines 
of  the  Aveyron  are  among  the  most  important  iu  France. 
The  export  uf  coal  amounts  to  about  150,000  metrical 
quintals,  and  that  of  alum  to  about  300,000  kllogt.  {See 
Avrin.  St.)  Iron-works  have  been  establish^  witbin 
these  few  years,  and  they  are  now  prosecuted  with  great 
spirit  and  success,  and  furnish  employment  to  some  thou- 
sands of  work(»enple.  A good  deal  of  copper  is  also  pro- 
duced. Manufacturing  Industry  has  made  very  corslder- 
aide  progreaa.  Almut  30,000  workpeople  arc  supposed  to 
be  cmplored  In  the  roanufarture  of  coarse  woollen  stuffs, 
hosiery.  «c.  In  the  amindiueroent  of  St.  Affnque  about 
700  hands  are  employed  In  the  spinning  and  manufacture 
of  cotton  % and  there  are  in  the  dep.  idxnit  800  employed 
In  the  tanning  and  dressing  of  leather  and  the  glove  trade. 
Tliere  are  aiim  factories  of  hats  and  paper,  with  dye- 
works.  coopers'  works.  Ac.  Aveyron  #nds  6 members  to 
Che  Chamber  of  Deputies.  No.  of  electors,  1 ,45a  Totid 
public  revenue  In  1631,  5,831.617  fr.  Principal  towns, 
nbodet,  Mllhau,  St.  Affrique,  and  Vlllefrancbe.  The 
inhabitants  are  said  to  be  much  addicted  to  drinking  and 
quarelUne  x and  as  they  all  carry  a knife,  called  a enpM- 
c^cdou,  tneir  q^uarrels  sometimes  end  fatally.  The  con- 
dition of  the  fur  sex  seems  to  be  about  as  biraas  possible. 

La  condition  des  femmes,  dans  une  grande  parnedu  <14- 
partement,  et  lurtout  parmi  les  habitans  des  campagnes, 
eat  pauvre  eC  malheureuse ; leuri  parens  les  tridtcnt 
souvent  avec  une  sorte  <le  barbarie,  et  les  forcent  d5s  le 
plus  j<mne  ige  i ■«  consacrer  sans  mesure  aux  rudes  tra- 
vaux  lie  la  culture.  Le  hAle,  U sucur,  et  la  fatigue  con- 
tinue! alt5renC  icurt  traits  et  leurs  formei.  Avantdlx- 
hult  ans  des  flUet  qul  ailieiirs  auralent  grarieuses  et 
jolies  ont  la  pcau  tann4e,  les  maines  calleuses,  el  la  taille 
voCit6e.  Le  mariaffe,  au  lieu  d'Hre  pour  elles  une^poque 
de  bonheur  et  <le  la  liberty,  est  souvent  celle  d’une  servl. 
tu<le  plus  dure."  {Hugo,  Frtmee  Fittoreeqtae,  art.  Atwy- 
rwis;  French  {Ifficial  ToiAs.) 
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A VRZZAKO,  a town  of  Naples,  prnv.  .4bruixo  Ultra 
I!.,  cap.  lUstrlct  and  canton,  in  a fine  plain,  within  about 
a mile  of  the  N.W.angleof  tlic  lakeTecino.  Fop. 3,166.* 
It  Is  surrouuded  by  walls,  which,  however,  are  in  n ruinous 
coiKiitlon.  The  houses  are  generally  mean,  but  lliere  are 
some  good  buildings,  among  which  Is  a castle  beiongiug 
to  the  C'olonna  faniUy. 

A^  IGLlANA.a  town  of  the  Sardinian  states,  i.ioi. 
W.  Turin.  Pop.  3.000.  It  li  finely  situated  on  a hill, 
has  a castle,  fabrics  of  coarse  cloth  and  filatures  of  silk. 

AviotUKS,  a town  of  Naples,  prov.  Basilirata,  cap. 
cant.,  II  re.  N.N.W.  Potenta.  Pop.  9.000.  U is  builC 
on  the  declivity  of  a hill,  a part  of  which  being  under- 
mined In  1834,  by  continued  rains,  gave  way,  and  des- 
troyed a |»art  of  the  town.  It  has  a fine  collegiate  church, 
sundry  convents,  and  a royal  college.  The  surroutxling 
country  produces  Ute  finest  oxen  in  the  kingdom. 

AVHi.SON  (an.  Arenio),  a city  of  France,  cap.  dep. 
Vaucluse,  on  the  left  bunk  of  the  Rhone,  S3  m.  N\N.\V. 
Marsdlles.lal.  4,3- .57''  S’*  N.,  long.  4«  48' 3tT  E.  Pop.  (ex. 
cant.)37.733.  It  istbeseatofanarchhl^upric,ofalrIbuoal 
of  original  jurisdiction  and  of  commerce,  and  has  a royal 
college  Ilf  the  3d  class,  a primary  norm,il  school,  a theolo- 
^col  seminat7,  a school  of  design,  a public  library  contain- 
mg  30,000  volumes  and  500  MSS.,  a museum  nf  pictures, 
a botanical  garden,  with  societies  of  arts. agriculture.  Ac. 
Having  been  long  the  reslileiice  of  tho  popes,  Avignoo 
was  filled  with  churches,  convents,  and  other  religious 
bouses,  many  of  which  have  now  fallen  Into  decay.  It  Is 
situated  in  a fine  plain,  and  is  surrounded  by  blgti  walls, 
flanked  with  numerous  towers:  its  prumcnades  along  the 
walls,  and  its  quays  along  the  river,  arc  both  said  to  Im 
very  fine.  The  city  was  formerly  much  more  populous 
ano  thriving  than  at  present,  and  half  the  space  now  In- 
cluded within  the  walls  is  occupied  with  gardens,  Ac. 
Tlie  streets  are  narrow  and  crooked  ; and  the  houses  anti 
buildings  have  generally  a eloomy,  melancholy  app<^- 
ance.  Mr.  Inglls  says,  — "T  never  saw  any  town  tnat  I 
should  not  prefer  to  Avignon  as  a resilience : Its  filthiness 
is  disgusting,  absolutely  tnc<>nceivable  to  be  found  in  a 
civIUsedcountiT.  And  it  is  the  less  excusalde  as  the  town 
is  Well  supplied  with  water."  {Stritxerland,  tfc.  p.  Ii^. ) 
Perhaps  this  may  be  rather  overstated,  but  there  can  bo 
no  doubt  that  it  is  substantially  true.  The  ancient  palace, 
occupied  ^ the  popes,  stands  on  the  ilcclii  lty  of  the  rock 
called  de  Dims.  It  is  a Gothic  buM<Ung.  constructed  at 
different  periods,  of  vast  extent,  with  high,  thick  walls, 
and  now  serves  as  a prison,  militan  dep6t,  and  barracks. 
The  cathedral  church  of  Notre  Dame  de  D-wis  Is  very 
ancient,  and  contains  the  tombs  of  K'voral  dUtingutshed 
persons.  The  church  of  the  Cordeliers,  of  which  only  the 
spire  now  remains,  contained  the  tomb  of  I-aur.v.  immor- 
talised by  Petrarch,  and  of  the  brave  Criiion,"  the 
friend  of  Henry  IV.,  and  one  of  the  most  chivalrous  of 
French  warriors.  Thu  Hbtel  des  Invalldes.  subsidiary  to 
that  of  Paris,  is  an  Immense  building.  In  which  l.UOO  oUt 
soldiers  are  accommodated.  The  Hbtel  Dieu  is  also  on 
a large  scale.  The  theatre,  a large  hamisome  nliflce,  was 
erected  in  1634.  Avignon  communicates  with  the  <mpo- 
site  bank  of  the  river  by  two  bridges,  one  of  woed  and  one 
of  boats.  Its  mvnufacturet  are  to  have  Improved  of 
Ute  years.  They  consist  prlDrl|>ally  of  silk  stuffs  and 
velvets.  There  are  also  some  woollen  and  cotton  fabrics, 
with  a cannon  fuuiKiry,  a type  foundry,  dye-works,  tan- 
neries, Ac.  A good  many  works  are  printed  in  the  town. 
Large  quantities  of  maildcr  are  proifuced  in  the  neigh, 
bourtng  country,  and  Avignon  is  Ute  centre  of  the  trade 
lu  that  drug. 

Avignon  existed  before  the  Roman  Invasion,  and  after- 
wards became  a Roman  colony.  In  1305  CliTnent  V. 
transferred  thither  the  residence  of  the  popes,  who  con- 
tinued to  reside  here  till  1377,  when  tncy  returned  to 
Rome  ; but  two  schlsmatical  popc^t,  nr  popes  elected  by 
the  French  rardinals,  resided  at  Avignon  till  I40H.  Cle- 
ment VI.  having  acquired  the  property  of  the  town  and 
district,  it  continued  to  belong  to  tne  holy  see:  and 
though  sometimes  taken  by  the  French,  it  was  always 
restored,  till  1791,  when  it  was  finally  incorporated  with 
France.  {Hugo.  France  Pittoresane,  art.  Faufinte.) 

AVIONONbT,  a town  of  France,  d4p.  Hautn  Ga« 
ronne,  near  Ute  canal  of  Languntoc,  10  m.  N.W.  Castel- 
naudary.  Fop.  3,479.  Here  five  inquisitors  were  put 
to  deatri  by  the  Albigeois  In  1242.  Raymond,  Count  of 
Toulouse,  suspected  of  secreUy  instigating  the  crlmr,  was 
contlemnM  by  Imiocent  111.  to  be  stripped  naki^  and 
whipped  ! 

A>  ILA.  a town  of  Spain,  cap.  prov.  Avila,  on  the 
A<lsja,  (>4  ro.  W.N.W.  Madrid.  Pop.  4,8(0.  It  is  the 
seat  of  a bishopric,  and  has  a university,  6 uarisb  churches, 
and  numerous  convents  and  hospitals.  Formerly  It  was 
richer  and  more  fl«>urtablng  than  at  present ; still,  how- 
ever, it  has  manufactures  of  cloth,  cotton,  bats,  Ac. 

AVILHS,  a sea-port  town  of  Spain.  Asturias,  at  the 
embouchure  of  the  river  of  the  same  name,  lat.  eS-'M'  N., 

• BalM  uvt  akoat  tflOn ; bst  Uw  ateve  U the  Twwit  a rviMus 
taksn  tn  liigl.  Thepnp.  nt  ih*  cnisab  Ld^OOO.  (M  Me  tbsvrS- 
mmdttie  PmAMN*,  li.  p.  IM.) 
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long. softs' 4A^  B.  Pop. 6.000.  It  hat  mmo manuikrturea 
of  ooarM  cloth,  aiMl  preoarea  botirra  and  other  uteniila 
made  of  the  copper  obtaliKd  from  the  orijthbouring 
mfnm.  It  has  little  trade ; the  water  in  the  port 
being  $o  shallow  Chat  it  la  hanllj  acceaalble  eren  to 
eoaaters. 

AVI8.  a town  of  the  Trrol,  near  the  Adige,  Itra. 
B.8.W.  Itoeeredo.  Pop.  S.nOO.  It  has  a caatle,  raanu- 
facturea  of  sllh  and  velvet,  and  a qiurrv  of  flinU. 

AV17.,  a town  ol  Portugal,  prov.  Alentejo,  3A  m. 
W.8.W.  Portalrgre.  Pop. 1.3.10.  It  la  the  chief  place  of 
the  knighta  of  the  order  dc  rArla,  founded  by  Alphonao  I. 
lo  1146. 

AVIZE.  a town  of  France,  dep.  Marne,  cap.  canton, 
$ ro.  8.  8.  R.  Rpemay.  Pop.  1.66U.  Its  territory  U ee> 
lebrated  for  its  vineyards,  wnich  produce  large  quantities 
of  rAemjMgar  motatrru  of  the  second  quality.  It  has 
an  eatentive  trade  in  wine. 

AVOLA,  or  AULA,  a sea-port  town  of  Sicily,  prov. 
Syracuse.  13  m.  S.  W.  Syracuse.  Pop.  K.ftM.  “ This  town 
Is  prettily  and  salubriously  sttu.*ited  on  a woody  eminence, 
having  a marine  village  on  the  beach,  a tnnnara.  and  a 
batterr  for  defence ; and  from  several  respectable  cdlflces, 
toleraole  streets,  and  a |rood  market-place,  has  an  air  of 
cleanliness  and  regularity.  Beside*  the  protiti  of  the 
tonnara,  this  town  has  a considerable  traQic  in  wine, 
com,  cheese,  earubbns,  almonds,  oil.  honey,  and  fruit, 
and  some  lo  sugar,  made  from  the  only  cane  plantation 
now  left  on  the  island.  The  adjnnmt  country  abminds 
profusely  with  game,  and  lupplie*  nasturago  to  a great 
number  of  flne  cattle,  many  of  which  are  eaporte«l  to 
Malta  8.S.R.  of  the  villaire  on  the  beach,  is  the  place 
where  the  nets  for  catching  the  tunnU*s  nre  mooreil,  and 
whiTO  they  generally  have  a vessel  at  anchor  with  a hut 
built  on  her  as  a beacon.”  (.S/nytA't  St'dlp,  p.  I7i>.) 

A VOLI)  (ST  ),  a town  of  Fr.uicc,  dep.  MoM-lte,  cap. 
cant.,  on  the  Ross«*i.  I>i  m.  W.  .S.arqurmincs.  Fop.  3.30.^. 

AVON,  the  name  of  several  rivers  in  Rngliuxl,  of  «hlch 
the  most  important  are  : — 

1 . The  i'ppfr  Aron,  has  Its  source  at  Avon-Well,  near 
Naseli)',  lu  Norlhamptuiishire.  alHiut  300  ft.  above  tiie 
level  of  the  sea.  It  flows  gimerally  in  a 8 W.  dlrertlon, 
but  with  a very  winding  course,  p.tssing  siiceetsivcly  the 
towns  of  Warwick.  Str.itford.oii-.Kvim  and  Kvc«liam,  till  , 
It  unites  with  the  Severn  at  T«*wk«bury.  It  h.is  a Urge  ' 
bofW  of  water  ; and  is  navigable  by  b.vges  f>r  about  4<im.. 
or  from  the  Severn  to  Stnaiforil,  wiicrc  it  li  ioliied  by  the  1 
Stratford  canal.  Its  entire  course  m.iy  tw  MlKXit  I'O  m. 

2.  The  twicer  Atsm,  has  Its  sources  omtiguous  to 
Malmesbury  and  WnoUm-Bassi't.  in  Wlltihirc,  its  two  ! 
arms  uniting  near  (>re.it  Somerford  ; It  thence  pursues  a 
clrru1.ar  course,  passing  Chip|wnham,  Bradford,  Bath.  [ 
and  Bristol,  failing  into  tho  Bristol  Channel  al»nut  Km.  t 
b^low  Hriotnl.  Owing  to  the  gri*at  rise  and  fall  of  the 
tide,  the  largest  class  of  merchantmen  come  up  the  river 
lo  Bristol.  The  Kennet  an<i  Avon  canal,  from  Newbury 
to  Bach,  connects  the  Thames  with  the  Avon,  establishing 
a water  enmmunientinn  across  the  kingdom. 

3.  The  Hampshtrf  A*oh,  rises  m«r  llcvlios  on  the  K. 
side  of  Salisbury  PUain.  At  Salisbury  It  is  joined  hr  tho 
Wily  and  the  Bourne  : and  is  navigable  ft-om  Trafalgar-  | 
house  to  where  It  falls  into  the  English  Channel  at  Christ-  j 
Churrh. 

There  are  some  other  rivers  of  this  name  in  P.ngland. 
but  none  nfthemteem  tobe  considerable  enmigh  to  require 
any  speetal  notice.  There  are  also  three  sm.vU  rivers  of  I 
this  name  In  Scotland  : — one  an  aMuent  of  the  Spey,  one  | 
of  the  Clyde,  and  another  having  its  emb<iucburv  in  liu> 
Frith  of  Forth,  near  Borrowstoiivss. 

AVKANCHB8  (an. /wgea<i),  a town  of  France.  di’p> 

Manche,  cap.  arroDdissemimt.nn  a hill  near  the  Seei.S’Jm. 
H.S.W.  St.  1a>.  and  S m.  from  the  sea.  lai.  41’  -£y*  N., 
Icmg  I'*  21'  M * W.  Pop.  7.00.  This  is  a very  old  town. 
Its  cathedrsu,  consecrated  inllSl,  was  unrcxtfoii  during 
the  revolution,  and  is  now  in  ruins.  In  it,  in  1172.  Henry 
I!.,  king  of  England,  did  penance  and  rrcelred  absolution 
for  the  murder  of  lk*ckett.  ( Hitt.  Henry  II. 

T.  p.  123.)  Avranches  has  a tribunal  of  original  juris- 
dictloo,  a college,  a work-house,  a theatre,  and  a public 
library,  containing  lU.UOh  volumes  and  MSS.,  with 
mamifartures  of  lace  and  blondes.  Small  vessels  tome 
up  the  river  to  the  bridge  opposite  ti»e  town,  but  it  has 
little  trade. 

AX.  a town  of  France.  d#p,  Arriege.  cap.  cant,  on  the 
river  of  that  name,  SU  m.  S.E.  Foix.  Pop.  i.'.^t.  The 
situation  of  Ax  is  very  picturesque  and  rninAntic.  It 
derives  its  entire  distinction  from  Us  numeruui  hig  mine- 
ral spriiigi,  the  heat  of  the  water  of  some  of  which  ap- 
proaches nearly  to  the  boiling  potnt.  Their  reputation  is 
dally  increasing,  and  with  it  size  ami  im|K>rtance  of 
the  town,  the  latter  being  entirely  dependent  on  the  re- 
sort to  the  wells. 

AXEL,  a fortified  wn  of  the  NMhcrUsdi,  prov. 
Zealand,  2IJ  m.  W.  N.  W.  Antwerp. 

AXMlNoTRll,  a m.  town  ot  England,  co.  Devon, 
blind.  Axmiutier,  on  the  Are,  147  m.  W.  8.  W.  Ixindon, 
96  ID.  E.  Exeter.  The  pansh  contAina  C,fi00  acres,  and 
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3,719  Inhab.,  of  whom  the  town  has  about  1,700.  It  to 
irregularly  boilt  on  the  declivity  of  a small  bill,  haawida 
■treeta,  and  is  clean  and  healthy.  The  church,  a clumsy 
structure.  Is  In  Mrt  very  ancient,  and  there  Is  a fran 
school  where  14  cmldren  are  educated  natls.  l^elnh^. 
are  principally  engaged  In  the  manuncture  of  carpeCa, 
in  Imitation  of  thoee  of  Persia  aod  Turkey,  which  are 
but  little  If  at  all  Inferior  to  the  genuine  fabrics. 

AXUM,  an  ancient  and  much  decayed  town  of  Abys- 
sinia, prov.  Tlrre,  near  one  of  the  sources  of  the  Msrrb 
(A$huaspe$),  1 19  m.  S.W.  Arkeeko,  on  the  Kcd  Sea; 
lat.  14»  ft'  K..  long.  97^  B.  Pup.  4.000  7 It  is  situ- 
ated  In  a noidi  formed  by  two  bills ; and  Is  said  by  Messrs. 
Combes  and  Tamlsier,  by  whom  it  hM  been  recently 
visited,  to  be  the  handsomest  town  of  'TlgrA  The 
houses  are  of  a cylindrical  form,  surmounted  by  a cone. 
In  its  centre  is  a Christian  church,  which  seems  to 
occupy  the  site  of  an  ancient  temple,  dimcrlbed  by 
Mr.  8alt  ( VaUrttia'M  7>0ecfs,  Ui.  8K.) ; but  the 
travellers  referred  to  above,  say  that  Salt's  statements 
with  respect  to  it  are  much  exaggerated.  Accurdlng  to 
them  it  is  inferior  even  to  not  gremert  ordmatret  % so 
that  in  this  instance  Bruce,  who  Is  accused  by  Salt  uf 
haring  uodervalutxl  tbe  church,  would  seem  to  be  the 
preferable  authonty.  (I'pydge  en  Abyutnie,  L 3Q.) 
Axum,  however,  would  not  be  worth  notice  in  a work 
of  this  sort,  were  It  not  for  its  aurient  fame,  and  its 
antiquities.  That  It  is  very  ancient  is  ^undantly  cer- 
tain ; and  its  former  greatness  Is  evinced  by  the  ruins 
which  still  renuUn.  Of  these  the  most  conspicuous  is 
an  obi’IUk  Od  ft.  in  height,  ( Salt  says,  |n  Za>rd  Valentin't 
Tra*elM,  HO  ft.  • but  he  afterward  rectified  his  mis- 
take.) formed  of  a single  block  of  granite,  crowned 
witii  a,pafcr<s.  and  beantifiiUy  sculptured,  though  not 
with  hieroglyphics.  There  are  tahi  to  have  bero  for- 
merly above  r«i  obelisks  in  the  city ; but,  except  the  ouo 
now  noticed,  the  others  are  all  prostrate. 

It  is  known  that  a (*reek  kingdom  was  founded  in 
Ethiopia,  of  which  Axum  was  the  capital,  and  gave  its 
name  to  the  country,  some  time  after  the  t'hrlstian  wra 
'I'be  Greek  writers  uf  tlie  later  ages  usnd.  in  fact,  lo  call 
the  FthiopUns  Axumitrs;  aiul  the  Peripliis  of  the  Kry- 
threan  Sea  affords  authentic  evidence  uf  tho  extstenco 
I of  tbe  indet>ctident  kingdom  uf  Axum,  towards  the  end 
' of  th>‘  second  century.  .Sumo  light  js  thrown  on  this 
intricate  subject  by  tne  <hscuvery.  at  Axum,  of  an  up- 
I right  stub  or  »tooc,  bearii^  an  mseription,  copied  and 
! translated  by  Mr.  Salt.  This  remarkable  momiment 
rec«>rds  the  result  of  a successful  attack  made  by  Aizanas, 
king  of  the  Axumito.on  some  barbarous  tribes.  AimI 
it  so  hvppens  that  Aiznnas  was  king  of  Abyssinia  during 
the  r>'ign  of  the  emperor  Constantius,  who  addressed  a 
, letter  to  him  anno  33U.  ’I'hls.  thern'orc,  may  fairly  be 
concluded  as  tlie  dale  of  the  inscription  in  qu«-stiuo  ; 
but  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  the  wra  of  the  foun- 
dation of  the  Axumlte  kingdom,  or  bow  long  It  existed 
after  the  above  date. 

AduUt,  situated  at  the  bottom  of  Annesley  Day,  on 
the  KihI  Sna,  was  aucleiilly  the  port  of  Axum,  and  a 
great  mart  for  the  commodities  of  Fthiopia.  Egypt, 
Arabia,  Ac.  It  was  the  port  whence  Kthloplan  slavra 
were  shipped  for  all  parts  of  the  world,  (^ssenw/  t'ai- 
tertal  Hittory,  xviil.  329.  Kvo.  ed.) 

AY.  or  A I.  a town  of  France,  d^.  Marne,  cap.  cant,  on 
a hill  near  the  Maine,  Ift  m.  8.  Kb«‘imt.  Pop.y.rlO.  This 
town  is  famous  for  its  Incomparable  wine,  the  best  decidedly 
uf  tho  eiMJ  seoMsseisr  de  ( hampagiie.  It  U said  by  Jullieo 
to  be  yiii,  tpinteuT,  priiiianl,  dthcat,  <t  pourvM  a'mn  Joii 
bouquet.  iTopographie  de  I'lfrno&tet,  p.31.)  Dr.  lieu- 
derson  says,  tIuU  ” it  Is  unquestiunablyan  exquisite  liquor, 
being  lighter  and  iwoilor  lhau  the  Sillcry.  and  accotni»a- 
nted  by  adcHcate  flavour  and  aruma,  somewhat  analugous 
to  that  of  the  pine-apple.  That  which  merely  creams  on 
the  surface  (dcmi'-fMoifSscu^)  is  preferrcil  to  tbe  full-froth- 
Ing  {grand  mouttrut)  wine.”  {Hutory  C{f  Il'rwCi,  p.  154.) 

A YAM  UN  TE,  a fortified  town  of  .Spain,  prov.  Beville, 
on  the  E.  side  of  the  embouchure  of  the  Gaudiana.  2b  m. 
W.  Huelva, lat. 37''  13'  N.,  long. 7*^ IV  1ft"  W.'  Pop.  6350. 
It  stands  on  the  declivity  of  a hill,  and  has  two  parish 
churches,  a foundling  hospital,  an  alms-house,  and  some 
conreots.  The  iuhabitanti  arc  jtrincipally  engaged  in 
Qstiing ; but  some  ship-building  is  also  c.urird  on.  and 
lace.  soHp,  and  earthenware  are  imanufactured. 

A VLEsni-It  Y.  a borough,  m.  town,  and  par.  of  Eng- 
laiiii,  cu.  Buckingham,  hund.  Aylesbury,  on  an  eminence 
in  the  celebr.ited  vole  of  the  s.viic  naine.3'<m.  N.  W.  lani- 
don,  |H|  S.  K Buckingham.  The  borough  iru'ludci  an 
area  nf  3,200  acres,  and  a pop  of  5,02|.  It  ii  irn'guiarly 
bulk,  has  a modern  niarket-bousc,  onutructod  after  the 
model  of  tho  temple  of  the  eight  winds  at  Athens.  ai>d 
a haiidsume  county-hall.  In  which  the  I.ciu  osiizes  for  the 
county  are  held  ; the  county  jail  is  also  in  the  town,  and 
here,  too.  tho  members  for  the  county  are  nomlnati'd. 
and  the  return  declared.  The  church  u a large  ancient 
structure,  with  a tower  visible  many  miles  round.  The 
charities  of  Aylesbury  are  numrrous  and  valuable. 
Among  others  there  Is  a free  Khuol,  fur  tbe  support  uf 
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which  a roniidcrable  Antoimt  of  pri^rtf  liai  l)ccn  be* 
qtieathcd,  (hat  fumUhei  rdi»catlon  lor  aliout  I an  boyi; 
(here  are  alto  a number  of  other  charitiet.  with  alma- 
buuaca,  *c.  Some  lace  U manufactnrtHl.  and  a number 
of  (be  inhabltanta  of  (be  (own  and  U>  vtcinitr  employ 
(hemaeiret  In  the  breeding  and  faitening  of  audu.  of 
which  large  number*  are  sent  (o  dm  metropolli.  Ade*- 
bury  haa  returned  3 m.  to  the  H.  of  C.  tiuce  1564. 
Tloualy  to  1804,  the  right  of  voting  waa  in  the  Inbab.  of 
the  borough  paying  aeot  and  lot  { but  In  conaequeoee  of 
the  Aagrant  corruptioo  of  the  elector*,  the  privilege  of 
voting  Car  the  member*  for  the  borough  waa  then  ex* 
tended  to  the  frecliolder*  of  the  bund,  of  Ayleebury. 
Pari,  conailtueocy  in  1896*37,  18^.  The  vale  of  Aylea* 
bury  la  one  of  the  lichett  tracta  la  the  empire.  It  ia 
priudpally  appropriated  to  the  fattening  of  cattle  and 
dairylog. 

aViJkSFORD,  a village  and  par.  of  England,  co. 
Kent,  lathe  Ayleofordi  the  village  being  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Medway,  whkh  Interoecu  the  par.,  m 90>  8.  R. 
London.  The  par.  contalna  A330  acres,  and  a pop.  of 
1301.  The  church,  a bandaome  building,  la  fituated  on 
an  eminence  hl^er  than  the  roof*  of  the  home*  in  the 
village.  There  la  here  a bridge  over  the  Medway,  and  an 
alms-houte,  endowed  in  lOOA.  Near  the  town  «aa  a Car- 
melite roooaatery,  granted  at  the  dJnoluilon  of  themona^ 
terie*,  by  Henry  VTll.,  to  .Sir  Tbomaa  Wyatt:  h’om  whom 
It  has  dctccndra  to  tlie  Finch  family,  now  carl*  of  Ayloa- 
fofd.  who  have  modernised  the  building,  and  made  it  a 
comfortable  residence.  Hut  the  most  remarkable  monu- 
ment in  the  vicinity  of  Aylcsfurd  t*  K.tUoo*y  Himu^  about 
I m.  N.  E.  from  the  village.  U consist*  of  3 loi^  up- 
right atones,  each  about  8 feet  in  height,  with  another 
lying  on  the  top,  11  feet  in  length  by  8 in  breadth,  and 
8 llilck ; and  there  arc  some  *imi)ar  stone*  in  tbe  vi- 
cinity. Antiquarici  differ  wldviy  in  oplnira  as  to  the 
object  of  this  singular  structure:  but  tne  more  common 
opinion  seems  to  he  that  it  was  intended  as  a monument 
to  Catigem,  a liritish  chief  killed  in  a battle,  circa  a.  d. 
4&A.  with  the  Saxons  under  Uengist  and  llorsa. 

4rd's  Kent,  8vo.  ed.  vol.  fv. ; Tumer'a  ANgfo-Stiroas, 
book  Hi.  cap.  SO.) 

AYR,  a marit.  co.  of  Scotland,  on  Its  W.  coast,  stretch- 
ing ftM*  about  7.^  m.  along  the  shores  of  tbe  Irisli  Sea  and 
the  Frith  of  Clyde,  having  N.  the  eo.  of  Renfrew,  E. 
Lanark  and  Dumfries,  .S.  iT  Kirkcudbright,  aud  S.  Wig- 
town. It  contains  (i<J6,8D0  acres,  of  which  ni^arly  a half  is 
supposed  to  l>e  arable.  It  is  popularly  divided  into  the 
three  districts  of  Canick,  Kyle,  and  Cunningham.  The 
first,  which  eoraprtscs  the  county  to  the  S.  of  the  river 
Doon,  is,  for  the  most  part,  moorish,  wild,  and  mountain- 
ous. I^^le,  the  middle  district,  lying  between  tbe  Doon 
on  the  a.  and  tliu  Irviue  ou  the  N.,  |>ossesscs  a large  ex- 
tent oflow,  well-cultivated  land  along  tbe  shore  ; the 
E.  part  is  hilly  and  mountainous.  Cunningham,  though 
the  amallest  of  Uie  districts,  is  tbo  most  uoputous,  best 
cultivated,  and  richest.  Climate  moist  anci  mild.  Agri- 
culture, down  to  the  close  of  the  American  war,  was, 
sneaking  generally,  execrable ; but  it  haa  been  prodi- 
giously improved  ta  the  interval,  and  especially  during 
tbe  last  ten  or  dusen  years.  Tbe  whole  co.  is  now  inter, 
aceted  with  good  roads,  and  is  well  fenced  and  luIxUvidt'd. 
Drainage,  tbe  must  iin|>ortant  of  all  Improvements,  haa 
been  prosecuted  to  a grtwt  extent ; and  the  practice  of 
fnrrow  drainitm  is  carried  on  with  extraordinary  zeal 
and  the  most  uerfcct  success.  Improved  rotations  have 
been  every  wfiero  introduced ; and  lauds  that  formerly 
only  produced  poor  cro(>s  of  black  oata  now  csirry  heavy 
crops  of  wheat  and  barley.  Tho  Ayrshire  cow  is  par- 
ticularly Btted  fur  the  dairy,  which  ia  extensively  CiUried 
00,  Mrticularly  in  Cunningham,  the  original  country  of 
the  Dunlop  cheese.  Farm-liouscs  and  ofllces.  formerly 
mean  and  wretched,  now,  for  the  most  part,  extensive  and 
coromodioua.  Average  rent  of  land  in  1810,  Ids.  on 
acre.  In  proof  of  the  wonderful  Improvement  that  haa 
taken  place,  w«  may  mention  th.it  the  rcotal  of  one  estate 
III  the  iMtrish  of  HlAylxde  amounted  In  1785  to  3641.  1<  t.. 
In  1819  to  2,157/.,  and  has  since  rather  increased.  Cnal 
is  found  in  aeveral  part*,  and  is  extensively  wrought  and 
exported.  Iron  is  made  at  Mulrkirk.  The  woollen  maiiu- 
facture  la  carried  on  extensively  at  Kilmarnuck : aud 
cotton  mills  have  been  cix-cted  at  Catrlne  and  other 
places.  Principal  towns.  Kilmarnock,  Ayr.  Maybole.  and 
Irvine.  Ayr  contains  46  parishes.  It  had.  in  iMl,  19,000 
Inbab.  houses,  30, SOI  families,  and  li.5,<t.V5  Inhab.,  the  pup. 
having  IncreuuH^  from  84,306  In  1801.  It  sends  3 m.to  the 
H.  uf  C.  ; for  Uio  co.,  and  the  boroughs  of  Kilmarnuck, 
Ayr,  and  Irvine  are  associated  with  others  In  the  election  of 
represenUtivea.  Co.  coodtitucory  in  1837,  4,132.  Valued 
rent,  191,CQ-V.  Scotch.  Annual  value  of  real  property  in 
1815,  4011.983/.  {Sev>  Slalisttcat  Account  qf  Sc^/oaid  / 
JUiberUem'a  Hurai  Itccoilectiana,  l(C.) 

AVM.  a soa-port,  royal  borough,  and  m.  town  uf  Scot- 
land, ro|i.  Ayrshire,  on  the  8.  side  of  tl\e  river  Ayr,  at  its 
confluence  with  the  sea,  75  m.  S.  W.  F.dinhurgh.  aud 
34  m.  8.  S.  W.  niasguw.  The  pr-p.  of  the  buryh  and 
pariah  aioouotcd,  in  1831,  to  7,&.i6.  Hut,  Uiou^U  la  a 


different  paiisb.  the  Newton  and  Wallace  Town  are  suIh 
siantially  parts  of  Ayr,  being  aeparaCed  fruin  it  only  by 
tho  river,  over  which  are  the  bridges,  celcbratea  by 
Hums;  aod  these  suburbs  are,  la  fiiM,  mostly  Inuludod 
within  tbe  pari,  burgh,  the  pop.  of  which,  io  1831,  was 
i 1 ,626.  Ayr  Is  finely  situatea  on  the  margin  of  a broad, 
level  plain  : and  has  recently  been  very  much  improved 
and  enlarged.  The  county  buildings,  oontaiaing  a county 
hall,  with  apartments  for  the  Ju^ciary  court,  Ac.,  and 
town's  builalngs,  containing  a news-room,  and  rooms  for 
dinners,  balls,  assemblies,  me^  are  both  on  a large  scale : 
to  the  latter  is  attached  a fine  spire,  236  feet  In  height. 
TTie  Wallace  Tower,  erected  a few  years  ago.  on  the  site 
of  an  old  building  of  the  same  name,  Is  1 19  feet  high. 
A statue  of  81r  William  Wallace,  Thom,  has  bun 
placed  In  a niche  in  its  front  \ but  the  artist  has  not 
been  so  luqipy  in  this  instance  as  In  bis  statues  of  Tam 
O’Sbanter  a^  Souter  Johnnie.  There  is  an  old  ami  e 
new  church,  but  neither  Is  remarkable.  Tbe  academy 
Is  a plain  building,  in  a good  situation ; and  no  incon- 
siderable part  of  (he  late  improvement  of  the  town 
may  be  ascribed  to  the  well-merited  reputation  of  ite 
teachers,  which  has  attracted  a great  number  ot  families. 
Ayr  Is  a very  ancient  burgh,  having  been  cliartered  in 
1^:  it  is  the  seat  of  a synod  and  presbytery;  ufajiis- 
tklary  and  sheriff's  court : bosagood  town’s  library,  and 
a raochanic’i  Institute ; a theatre  j several  charitable 
Institutions  : two  weekly  newspapers ; annual  races,  Ac. 
With  the  exception  of  a large  and  flourishing  ran>e(- 
manufactory,  the  manufactures  carried  on  in  the  town 
arc  few  and  inconsiderable.  Friuu  50,000  to  r<(),DU0  tons 
of  coal  arc  annually  exported.  'J'hu  port,  at  tho  mouth  uf 
the  river,  Is  furmw  by  two  piers,  which  pruject  a con- 
siderable way  into  the  sea ; but  It  labours  under  a nofi- 
denry  of « ater,  not  having  more  tliau  3 foot  water  over 
tbe  bar  at  ebb-tide,  nur  above  13  fut't  at  high  water 
springs ; and  is  exposed  to  the  W.  gales,  which  throw 
In  a very  heavy  sea  There  bcluoKcd  to  tho  |>ort.  In 
1837,  I8  vessels  of  tbo  burden  uf  2,459  tons.  Ayr  Is 

iobied  with  Campbelton,  Inverness,  Irvine,  and  Oitan, 
n the  return  of  a mtunlicr  to  tho  H.  of  C.  Psirl.  cou» 
Stltuer^  in  1837-^,452;  municipal  do.,  296.  Market- 
days,  Tuesday  ind  Friday.  The  cottagu  in  whicii 
Robert  Burnt  was  bom,  with  Alloway  Kirk,  Ar.  arc  in 
tho  Immediate  vicinlCy  of  Ayr,  on  (he  road  to  MaylMile. 
(See  AlUnray  Kirk  i Jkmndary  Hfpart4,iul,  Ayr i Sete 
SkUiatual  Account  qf  Scotiand.) 

AZANl  a Hiy  oi  Phrygia,  on  the  F.drenos  {Jlkyn- 
docssi),  now  wholly  in  ruins.  The  small  midern  viilago 
of  TjWMiere-lIlssar,  22  m.  W.  by  S.  Kutoich,  appears 
to  have  been  ertirely  buUt  from  its  remains.  Little  is 
said  about  this  city  In  nndcnl  authors  ; but  Its  ruins, 
which  have  bueti  carcftiUy  ilcscribed  by  Miqur  Kcpt>el, 
show  that  it  had  been  a place  uf  great  wealth  and  mag- 
nificence. The  priucipsd  remains  arc  two  bridges,  con- 
nected by  a su|>crb  quay,  with  a temple  and  a theatre, 
tho  latter  being  232  ft.  in  diameter.  Some  of  (lie 
columns  of  tlio  temple  are  still  stoiidlng : Uicy  are  of 
tho  ionic  order;  the  shafts,  funned  of  a single  block  of 
marble,  l>elng  28  ft.  in  length.  And  this  is  really  only 
a foir  si>ecimcn  uf  the  numberless  remains  of  antiquity 
in  a country  oikc  swar.tting  with  cities,  and  In  tbe 
highest  state  of  wealth  and  improvement  ; but  now  all 
but  depopiil.tlcd,  steeped  In  poverty,  and  a prey  to  every 
disorder  that  a barlianaa  government  ana  a debasing 
superstition  con  inflict. 

AZA  Y-I.E-FEU1U>K,  a town  of  France,  dcp.  tndre, 
16  ui.  N.  Le  Blanc.  Pop.  2,116.  Atayis  also  the  name 
for  u'veral  small  tow.is  In  other  parts  of  France. 

AZFRDUAN  (an.  Atropatma),  a prov.  In  the  K.  W. 
of  Persia,  between  36^  and  3m^  4iV  N.  lat.,  and  44^  2(P 
and  49^  E.  long.,  having  N.  the  Aras  ur  Aroxei,  E.  a 
part  of  tin*  Russian  territories  and  the  Cas|4an  8<‘a,  8, 
the  Kisil-Ozeiii,  which  si-p;iratcs  it  from  the  other  Per- 
sian pruvs.,  and  W.  Turkish  Armenia.  It  Consists  uf  a 
succession  of  high  mountaliu,  sepanitevl  by  extensive 
valleys  and  plains.  Mount  Sevellaii,  tuwurds  lU  F.. 
frunti«>r,  tbe  next  highest  mounlAta  to  Ararat  in  tliU 
part  of  .4iia,  rises  to  between  I2,0i4)aivd  13,009  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.*  The  bahend  Muutitaids,  in  the 
centre  of  the  prov.,  attain  to  the  height  of  9,009  fcvi. 
The  T.disli  MotuiUins  run  from  N.  to  S.  parallel  to.  and 
at  DO  great  distance  from  the  Caspian.  The  great  salt 
lake  of  UnnUh  (see  Abmkma  and  C'uuau)  U one  of  the 
disUnguishiiig  features  of  the  prov.  It  has  numerous 
rivers,  <if  which  the  Araxes,  Kiail-Oaein,  and  Iugatty,are 
tbe  chief.  Tbo  luinincrs  are  hot : but  the  winters,  owing 
to  the  height  of  the  country,  and  the  number  of  high 
mountains  envereci  with  snow  for  tbe  greater  part  of  the 
year,  ore  severe  and  lung-continued.  In  the  valleys  and 
plains  tho  land  Is  very  fertile,  and  yiclda  abundant  crops. 

* The  (Sor?  at  ih«  frortn  at)  Moani  SrwJtan,  alladad  to 

b;  Mr.  Mnrirr  in  hi»  s>  runu  y^rttrj,  kss  iMvu  sal>4jrt»rtb  clrsrstl 
up  )>*  s KnalLdi  who  the  tDountUn 

In  isii7.  1 Arutwi  on  Ht  Miramit  a twiib,  wtih  a sksktnn,  |»*rtly 
Imbnklrd  in  th«  lev,  simI  ui  pr.*()  food  fiitimwo. 

GMf.  UI-  p.  a7.i 
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SCO  AXINGHL'R. 

Mr.  KtnnHr  ««r«.  Aterhijan  U rwkoiwK)  among  the 
molt  productive  |irov».  o(  Perile,  and  the  vlllagei  have  a 
more  pleaalng  appearance  than  even  ihoac  of  Irak. 
They  are,  for  the  mott  part,  embOKNned  In  orchard!  and 
garden!,  whlrh  jrleld  detlcioua  frulta  of  almoat  every  de- 
•cripitoD ; and  were  it  not  for  the  trranny  of  their 
rulers,  no  people  could  anywhere  enjoy  to  a greater 
degree  the  comforts  of  life.  Provisions  are  cheap  and 
abundant,  and  wine  Is  also  made  in  considerable  quan. 
tities  i but  the  bulk  of  the  people  are  too  poor  to  arall 
themselves  of  these  blessings ; and,  in  the  hope  of  better- 
ing their  cnuditlon,  contemplate  with  pleasure  the  ap- 
proach of  the  Kussians.'*  (Mcmur,  P.  149.)  The  piin- 
cipal  towns  are  Tabreec,  Ardcbyl.  ana  Urmiah. 

AZINGIll  it.  an  inland  town  of  Hindostan,  preeUL 
Bengal,  prov.  Allahabad,  cap.  distr. ; 40  m.  K-N.K. 
Kcnarea:  In  G'  N.  lat..  tOf=>  IV  E.  long.  Cotton 
•tuffs  us^  to  be  largely  manufactured  here  and  iu  the 
vicinity.  It  was  cedrd  by  the  Nabob  of  Oude  lii  IHOI. 

AZMEKlGUNGk,  an  Inland  town  of  India  herond 
the  Brabmapoutra.  pre«.  and  nrov.  Bengal, diitr.  hyOiet ; 
AS  m.  N.K.  Dacca ; lat.  N..  long.  9W  5'  K.  It 

is  a place  of  considerable  inland  tral^,  and  has  an  esta- 
blishment for  building  native  boats. 

AZOFF  (SEAOKT.the/^ofsM  ,V<rofi>  of  the  ancients, 
an  luland  sea  in  the  S.  E.  quarter  of  F.urnne.  It  com- 
municates by  the  narrow  Strait  of  Yenicaic  (an.  Aos- 
pAorui  CVramcrt  Mf ) with  the  N ■ F . angle  of  the  Black  Sea, 
and  Is  everywhere  else  surrounded  by  Kusslan  terri- 
tories. Its  name  is  derived  from  the  town  of  Asoff 
(See  next  article),  near  Its  N.  E.  extremity.  It  is  of 
a very  Irregular  sliape  ; its  greatest  length,  from  the 
long,  narrow  sand-bank  faring  the  K.  coast  of  the 
Crimea,  to  tlio  moiithi  of  the  Don.  betni^  about  ro. ; 
and  its  greatest  breadth  about  1 10  m.  rrom  the  Strait 
of  Yent^^  to  Taganrog  is  ainiut  I6U  m.  It  is  generally 
•hallow,  and  encumbered  with  sand-banks,  having,  where 
deepest,  not  more  than  7 fathoms  water,  and  To  some 
places  much  less.  Along  its  wistem  shore  It  is  marshy  ; 
and  its  N-  K.  division,  or  that  extensive  arm  denomi- 
Dated  the  Gulph  of  the  Don,  is  so  very  shallow  that  it 
cannot  be  nsvtgstcd,  even  where  dr«^>est.  by  vessels 
drawing  more  tnan  10  or  12  feet  wsut.  During  the 
prevalence  of  easterly  witKls.  tlte  waters  at  Taganrog,  and 
other  places  In  the  gulph,  recede  sometimes  to  a con 
siderable  distance  from  the  shore,  ruvhtng  back  with 
great  violence  when  the  wind  changes  to  an  opposite 
dlrertlon.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  Ki  bottom  consists 
mostly  of  mud.  vessels  take  the  ground  without  being 
Injurra  ; and  it  It,  in  consequence,  less  dangerous  than 
might  have  been  sopposed.  Owlug  to  the  vast  Quantity 
of  fresh  water  brought  down  by  the  Don  and  other 
rivers,  iu  waters  are  little  more  than  brackish  ; and  at 
times  are  potable  more  than  20  m.  below  Taganrog. 
It  teems  with  fish  ; and  the  fisheries  are  Important  and 
valuable.  It  is  ^rtUlly  or  wholly  covered  with  ice 
from  November  until  F^ruary.  or  even  March.  The 
commerce  of  Ibis  sea  principally  centres  at  Taganrog, 
which  see.  ( Pwrdff's  SaUmg  Direetioiu  for  the  Btack  Sea, 

Jr.,  p.  212. : Hatemtitfer  on  Uu  Comnsrrer  qf  lAr  Black 
ea,  p.  31.,  Ac.,  £'ig.  Trans.) 

Axorp,  a town  and  (ortresi  of  European  Rtusla,  on 
an  eminence  on  the  left  bank  of  one  of  the  arms  of 
the  Don,  near  the  K.  R.  extremity  of  the  above  sea. 
This  town  was  founded  at  a very  early  period,  by  Carian 
colonisU  engaged  in  the  trams  of  tne  Ruxlne  ; and 
was  called  by  them  Tanals,  from  the  river  (Don,  then 
Tanals.)  of  which  it  was  the  port.  In  the  mlMle  ages  it 
was  called  Tana.  It  came  into  the  possession  of  the 
Venetians  after  the  taking  of  Constantinople  by  the 
Latins;  and  was  held  by  them  till  1410,  when  It  was 
sacked,  and  its  Christian  luhabitanu  put  to  the  sword, 
the  Tartars.  Hie  latter  gave  It  the  name  of  A toff, 
which  it  still  retains.  Formerly  It  had  an  extensive 
trade,  being  the  emporiom  of  all  the  vast  countries  tra> 
versed  by  the  Don.  But  owing  to  the  gradual  accumu- 
latSoo  of  sand  in  that  channel  of  the  river  on  which  It 
b built,  and  the  consequent  dilBculty  of  reaching  It  by 
any  but  the  smallest  class  of  vessels,  lU  trade  has  been 
entirely  transferred  to  Taganrog ; Iu  fortifications  have 
also  fallen  Into  decay ; and  it  now  consists  only  of  a 
cluster  of  miserable  c^iiis,  Inhaltib'd  by  little  more  than 
1 ,200  individuals.  ( Fermolconi.  Histairr  d<$  Coloniet 
Hans  la  Mer  S'olrc,  I.  cap.  7.,  axxl  li.  rap.  22.;  Marin 
Storia  del  Commercio  He'  Venextani,  tv.  I2s.,  Ac.) 

AZORB8  (THR),  or  VtF.STERN  ISLANDS,  an 
archipelago  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  belonging  to  Portugal, 
from  which  it  is  about  hOO  m.  distant,  occupying  a fine 
of  about  100  leagues  from  K.S.R.  to  W.N.W.,  between 
hff  and  44'  N.  lat..  and  3I<>  V and  10' 
W.  long.  It  Is  divided  into  three  subordinate  groups. 
The  1st,  lyine  si  the  W.N.W.  extremity  of  the  areni. 

Fdsgo,  includes  Fiores  and  Corvo ; the  2d.  or  central, 
ayal,  Pico,  St.  George,  Graclosa  and  Terceira;  and 
the  td  at  the  R.S.E.  extremity.  St.  Michsel's,  the 
largest  of  the  whole,  and  St.  Mary’s.  The  v»me  {JUnu 
Has  Jgores)  is  said  to  be  derived  from  the  vast  amnber 
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of  hawks  {/ateo  milms),  called  by  the  natives  Ofor.  by 
I which  the?  were  frequented  at  tne  epoch  of  their  dis- 
' CDvery.  'I'hrsc  Islands  seem  to  be  of  comparatively 
; recent  volcanic  formation.  Their  general  aspect  it 
I picturesque  and  lx>ld.  For  the  most  part  they  present 
an  Irregular  succession  of  Isolated,  conical,  or  arurai- 
I nated  hills,  with  table  lands  rising  from  2.000  to  .%,000 
feet  in  height ; the  former  separated  by  valleys,  the  latter 
stratified  and  intersected  by  tremendous  ravines  and 
deep  chasms,  fonned  by  the  action  of  rain  on  the  soft 
volcanic  remains  compMing  the  mouoUlns;  the  whole 
are  almost  invariably  bounded  by  magnificent  mural 
precipices,  rising  abruptly  from  the  sea,  and  frequently 
rendered  Inact'esslble  by  soft  crumbling  lava,  and  masses 
of  loose  tufa,  of  which  tney  are  formed,  llte  peak  of  Pico, 
about  7,000  feet  in  height,  is  the  highest  elevation  in  the 
Asorei.  When  seen  from  a distance  it  appears  like  an 
Isolated  rone  in  the  middle  of  the  ocean.  This  archipelago 
is  subject  to  the  most  tremendous  coovuldons.  towns  and 
villages  being  sometimes  swallowed  up.  while,  at  other 
times,  rocks  and  islands  have  been  forced  up  from  below 
the  waves.  The  last  of  these  phenomena  occurred  In  1 H 1 1 , 
when  an  island  was  thrown  up  that  has  since  disap- 
peared. The  soil  Is  extremely  fertile,  and  lndu*li7  and 
Int(>Ulgcnce  are  alone  wanting  to  make  It  in  the  highest 
degree  productive.  The  climate,  though  unsettlen  and 
humid.  IS,  on  the  whole,  excellent.  The  avera^  annual 
range  of  the  thermometer  is  from  to  73*.  Ralo<  are 
frequent,  and  often  so  violent  as  to  effect  considerablo 
changes  In  the  appearance  of  the  country;  hut  scarco 
a d.ny  passes  in  which  the  sun  does  not,  at  some  period, 
shine  forth.  The  decidedly  fine  days  may  be  estimated 
at  about  200.  and  tlie  wet  di^s  at  about  60.  Sudden 
gnats  and  gales  of  wind  are  frequent;  and  thla,  com* 
bined  with  the  fact  that  they  have  not  to  boast  of  a 
single  good  harbour,  make  the  islands  be  shunned  bv 
the  navigator.  They  produce  luxuriant  crops  of  ail 
sorts  of  grain  and  pulse,  wine,  the  finest  oranges  and 
lemons,  bananas,  sugar-canes,  coffee-plants,  tobacco, 
the  valuable  lichen  roccella;  and.  witn  a little  care, 
most  vegetable  products  may  be  brought  to  the  utmoat 
perfection.  Ashw  and  bullocks  are  the  usual  beasts  of 
burden.  Horses  are  scarce  and  bad ; sheep  and  goata 
inimerous;  and  pigs  and  dogs  swarm  to  an  excess. 
Owing  however  to  the  idlenet*.  occasioned  in  part  by 
the  productiveness  of  the  mil  and  mildness  of  the 
climate,  but  In  a far  greater  degree  by  the  Igtiorance  of 
the  people,  and  the  (nfiuence  vicious  laws  and  regu- 
latioui,  industry  Is  all  but  unknown.  The  lands  are 
generally  divide  into  large  estates,  held  under  strict 
entail ; and  the  system  under  which  they  arc  leased  out 
to  the  actual  riUtivator  is  as  bad  a<  possible.  The  latter, 
bcingexpnsed  to  every  sort  of  exaction  and  tyranny,  never 
thinks  of  attempting  any  improvement.  Hriice  tlie  prac- 
tice of  agriculture  it  btit  Utile,  and  the  science  not  at  all 
understood.  The  rude  system  of  their  forefsuhers  la 
continued  without  change  nr  modlAcatioo  of  any  kind  ; 
and  their  implements  are  little  superior  to  those  of  the 
American  Indians.  And  yet,  despite  this  want  of  In- 
dustry,  such  is  the  extraordinary  fertllitv  of  the  soil, 
that,  though  In  great  part  waste  and  uncultivated,  It  not 
only  furnishes  suflUdent  supplies  of  com  and  other 
thlnn  for  the  native  population,  but  also  a considerable 
sur{duj  for  exportation.  A good  deal  of  coarse  linen  is 
manufactured,  part  of  which  is  exported. 

The  prlisclpal  exports  are.  in  ordinary  years,  to 
Fnglamf.  about  130.000  boxes  of  oranges.  2.000  pipes  of 
wine  and  brandy,  and  some  roccella ; fi>r  which  she  sends 
in  exchange  woollen  and  cotton  stuiSk,  hard-ware,  wear- 
ing apparel,  Ac.  To  Braxil  the  exports  are  about  5.000 
pipes  of  wine.  12.000  yards  coarse  Itnen,  and  pulse  of  all 
sorts  ; for  which  she  sends  bark  rum.  coffre.  sugar,  Ac. 
To  Hamburgh  and  the  N.  of  Europe  are  exported  14.000 
boxes  of  oranges  and  lemons,  and  fi.oOO  pipes  of  wine 
and  brandy,  the  returns  being  made  in  ptten.  Iron,  glass, 
and  cordage.  To  the  Unltea  Slates  are  sent  4,00n  pipes 
of  wine,  200  of  brandy,  and  12,000  boxes  of  oranges  and 
lemons,  the  returns  being  fish,  staves,  timber,  tar,  oil.  Ac. 
To  Portugal  are  sent  large  ouantlties  of  grain  and  pulse, 
salt  pork  and  beef,  coarse  linen  and  cheese:  for  which 
she  returns  salt,  lime,  tea,  with  images,  crucifixes,  indul- 
genres,  divormsations,  and  relics ; the  last  five  articles 
being  publicly  sold  in  the  shops  at  very  high  prices  1 
{Bout,  p.3M  ) 

The  populati'>n  of  the  archipelago  was  found  by  a 
recent  census  to  amount  to  about  i^.OOU,  not  a sixth 
part  of  what  It  mirtt  be,  were  the  Islands  moderately 
well  cultivated.  They  are  divided  Into  three  deport* 
inents,  and  arc  goremed  by  a governor-general  and  two 
lieutenant-governors.  The  seat  of  government  is  at  .Angra 
in  Terceira,  but  route  Delgada,  In  St.  Michael’s,  is  tho 
principal  town.  The  revenues  amount,  in  all,  to  about 
523.000  crowns  a year,  and  the  expenditure  to  nearly 
SOU.roo,  leaving  a balance  of  about  390.000  crowns  to  b« 
remitted  to  Portugal,  {fioid,  p.W. ) The  men  are  well 
nroportioned,  strung,  and  well  made;  and  the  women 
Ctliw  than  thoM  of  Portugal  All  classes  are  groasljr 
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l|1iorant ; md  are,  contequently.  In  the  la»t  degree  eu* 
^rttiilout  and  bigoted.  The  lower  orderi  are  tem- 
ple, and  aU  ranks  are  passionately  foml  of  music. 
Tbe  dress  of  thn  common  people  is  rude,  and  they  arc 
Intoicrabiy  filthy  and  dirty  in  their  persona  The  higher 
classes  are  pompous,  orerbearing.  and  in  the  most  aliject 
state  of  moral  debasement.  The  ladies  possess  few 
acqulremetiu.  have  no  conversation,  and  lead  a life  of 
excessive  indolence.  The  low  state  of  Intelligence  and 
morals  Is  principally  ascribabto  to  the  ignorance  and 
vices  of  tbe  clergy,  most  of  whom  are  disgracefully 
immoral  and  corrupt.  Previously  to  1832,  there  were 
numerous  monasteries  and  convents,  said  to  have  beem 
opcniv  devoted  to  the  practice  of  all  sorts  of  debauchery. 
Luckilv,  however,  these  dens  of  profligacy  were  sup* 
pressed  at  the  last*mentiooed  epoch  ; and  it  is  to  oe 
hoped  that  this  wise  measure  may  be  followed  up  by 
others  of  a similar  character;  and  that  such  altemlons 
may  be  made  in  the  government  and  laws,  os  may 
develop  tbe  dormant  energies  and  Industry  of  the  inha* 
bitants.  * 

The  history  of  the  Atoros  is  obscure*  They  were  un- 
known to  the  ancients  ; but  the  Arabian  geographers  of 
the  middle  ages  seem  to  have  had  some  knuaTetige  of 
them,  though  it  was  not  till  towards  the  middle  of  the 
15th  century  that  a Flemish  merchant,  who  had  sailed 
from  Lisbon,  was  driven  by  stress  of  weather  on  their 
coasts.  The  court  of  Portugal,  beiug  Informed  of  the  cir- 
cumstance, sent  the  navigator  Cabi^  to  prosecute  the 
discovery,  who  fell  in  with  St.  Mary’s,  in  1432.  In  1457 
they  were  all  discovered.  At  this  epoch  they  were  entirely 
uninhabited  and  covered  with  forest  and  underwoM. 
{Diet.  Uiograpkiqne,  art-  Agoret  j Boid'$  De$cripUon  of 
Sir  Atom,  passim.) 

AZPYTi  A,  a town  of  Spain,  prov.  Culpuscoa,  15  m. 
S.  W.  San  Setiastian.  Pop.4,800.  It  Is  surrounded  by 
walls,  and  has  some  Iron  fouudries.  There  are  Jasper 
quarries  in  Its  vicinity. 

AZH£K  (BAHR-EL),  or  the  Blci  Rivga,  See  Nils. 


BAAL-BEC,orBAL6EC  (the//e/j>opo/i>of  theGreekO< 
aodentlv  a large  and  splendid  city ; lat.«  S4°  P nC, 
long.  ip  E.  { 40  m.  N.  W.  Damascus.  41  m.  8.R.  Tri- 
poli, 58  m.  N.B.  Stdon.  and  130  W.  by  8.  Palmyra.  It 
IS  situated  in  a fertile,  well-watered  valley,  tlie  4'cele-  ' 
Syria  (hollow  Syria)  of  the  ancients,  and  the  Batena  of 
tl*e  moderns,  between  the  ridges  of  Libanus  and  Antl- 
Llbanus.  at  the  foot  of  the  lower  ranges  of  the  Utter.  i 
BaaUBcc  has  been  declining  for  a lengthened  period ; 
but,  of  late  years,  Its  decay  has  been  peculiarly  rapid.  In 
17.5]  the  pop.  amounted  to  5,000.  In  1785  It  had  diminished 
to  1.200,  In  1818  It  did  not  exceed  500,  and  in  lK3.Mt  barely  . 
amounted  to  200.  In  1810  It  had  a serai  (the  residence  of. 
the  emir),  two  handsome  mosques,  and  one  good  bath : i 
In  1916  one  mrwque  hisd  vanished,  the  other  was  in  ruins  ; 
mod  In  1835  there  remained  no  trace  of  either,  or  of  the 
serai.  The  remains  of  ancient  architectural  grandeur 
are,  however,  more  extensive  in  Baal-Bcc  than  In  any 
other  city  of  Syria,  Palmyra  excepted ; and  Burrkhardt  i 
regards  them  as  superior  In  execution  even  to  those  of 
tbe  latter.  Finely  grouped  together,  on  the  W.  side  of 
the  town,  are  three  temples,  the  largest  occupying  a ' 
circuit  of  more  than  half  a mile,  and  originally  consisting  ! 
of  a portico,  hexagonal  court,  and  a quadrangle,  besides 
the  peristyles  of  the  temple  lUelf.  Of  this  last,  six 
gigantic  and  blghlv  polished  pillars,  71  ft.  6 in.  in 
height,  snd  23  ft.  In  circumference,  with  their  comice  and  ; 
entablature,  remain  to  attest  the  stupendous  magnitude  ‘ 
smd  beauty  of  the  structure  of  which  they  made  a part. 
The  two  courts  were  encompassed  by  chambers,  open 
towards  the  front,  supposed  by  Wood  to  have  l>een  clitier 
the  dwellings  of  the  priests,  or  public  schools ; and  the 
perlsivle  was  surrounded,  towards  the  W..  by  an  es- 
planade 29|  ft.  In  width,  and  terminated  by  a sloping  wall 
12  ft.  high.  In  this  wait  are  three  enormous  stones,  of 
which  two  are  60  and  the  other  63  ft.  In  lensth.  their 
Common  breadth  and  thlcknevs  beiug  12  ft.  These 
fantic  masses  are  more  than  20  ft.  from  the  ground  ; and 
the  course  Immediately  below  them  consUis  of  blocks, 
leu  enormous,  certainly,  but  varying  from  30  to  37  ft.  in 
length,  with  a breadth  of  12  and  a tliTckness  of  9 ft.  The 
remainder  of  this  cycloplan  wall  is  formed  of  very  large 
stones,  but  there  are  none  so  vast  as  the  above.  Imme- 
diately to  the  S.  of  the  great  temple  Is  a smaller,  but 
more  perfect  edifice,  of  which  the  peristyle,  walls,  and 
20  columns  remain.  The  door-way  leading  Into  the  body 
of  this  temple  is  25  ft.  high  by  20  ft.  10  in.  broad,  sur- 
mounted by  a superb  basso-relievo,  representing  an  eagle 

eawthodtics  dHt>v  eeaskimbi;  as  to  the  tiieaiioaor  lUsl  Boc. 
PococXe'i  map  (Tnustf.  tTSA)  mak«  tho  lai.  M*  V'  N.,  tong. 
K*  M'E.  j Kcnnall  (Com*.  Om-  i*  75.)  reducm  UMtii  toS4*  ySf^y., 
2S*  ir  B.  Id  RoUasee'iaMpliVeoob,  i>37)thtUt.is93*5F3(r'N., 
long.  36*  tr  B. 
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hovering,  as  It  were,  over  the  worshipper  when  about  to 
render  hnmue  to  the  presiding  deity.  B<Hh  rulus  are 
among  the  finest  specimens  of  the  Corinthian  order. 
W'alls,  ceilings,  capitals,  entablatures,  every  s|h»i  where 
the  chisel  could  be  introduced,  Is  covered  with  the  most 
exquisitely  finished  carving  and  sculpture.  Mr.  Elliott 
says  that  no  description  can  do  Justice  to  the  taste  and 
beauty  of  the  workmausbin  of  these  structures,  **  nor  can 
any  relic  of  antiquity  that  i have  seen  or  read  of  be  placed 
in  competition  with  tlum."  (IL  273.)  Solidity,  too,  has 
been  most  successfully  combined  with,  and  not  sacri- 
fleed  to,  ornameot.  Though  little  cement  has  been 
used,  tbe  Joinu  are  so  admirably  formed  that  a penkiiire 
cannot  be  Introduced  Into  them.  The  more  ponderous 
masonrr  has  preserved  iu  position  by  the  mere  force 
of  gravity ; the  parts  of  the  pillars  are  connected  br 
Iron  cramps.  When  perfect,  the  great  temple,  with 
lUcourU,  exhibited  130  pillars  ; the  leuer.  60  ; and,  sc- 
cording  to  Wood  and  Dawkins,  the  dimensions  uf  each 
were  as  follow : — 
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The  smaller  temple  is  without  courts. 

A barbarous  Saracenic  wall  is  buJU  across  these  mini 
on  tbe  R. ; 300  or  400  ft.  from  which  Is  the  third  temple, 
a beautiful  circular  building,  surrounded  by  Corinthian 

[dllars  s its  extreme  exieroai  diameter  being  63  ft.,  and 
ts  Interior  32  ft. : most  probably  it  had  been  surmounted 
by  a cupola.  It  is  considered  as  a ekef-^aurre  of  art ; 
but  unfortunately  It  Is  In  a rerr  dilapidated  and  tottering 
state.  Like  the  larger  temples.  It  is  built  of  compact 
limestone,  with  but  little,  if  any.  cement.  In  the  S.W’. 
corner  of  tbe  town,  on  the  highest  spot  of  ground  within 
the  walls.  Is  a solitary  Doric  column  (Fococke  says  Tus- 
can). 60ft.  high,  including  capital  and  pedostaL  On  tbe 
top  Is  a basin  3 ft.  deep,  ftom  which  a bole,  cut  through 
the  capital,  communicates  with  a curved  channel  (1^1. 
wide  and  6 deep,  cut  in  the  S.  side  of  the  shaft,  from  top 
to  bottom.  From  this  it  has  been  Inferred  that  the  pillar 
was  connected  with  tbe  water-works  of  the  city  ; some 
siipoose  it  to  have  been  a clepsydra  or  water-dial.  The 
walls  of  tbe  city,  3 ur4  m.  in  circuit,  exhibit  a strange 
mixture  of  materials ; the  breaches  made  by  time  or  war, 
in  the  older  erections,  having  been  repaired  at  dl^renc 
times  from  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  temples  and  other 
buildings.  In  one  place  may  be  seen  a large  altar-pluce 
reversed  ; In  others,  stone*  inscribed  with  Greek  or 
Komait  characters  ; but  all  in  confusion,  and  many  turned 
upside  down.  The  gates  are  of  the  Saracenic  )>erir>d. 

ithout  tbe  walls,  5 or  6 m.  W.,  is  a remarkable  isolated 
Corinthian  column,  between  50  and  GO  ft.  high,  with  a 
square  compartment  on  Its  N.  sltle,  as  for  an  inscription, 
but  no  letters  remain.  N E.  of  the  town  is  a suliterranean 
aqueduct.  16  ft.  below  the  surface,  with  several  curious 
chambers  cut  In  the  surrounding  rock.  The  whole  neigh- 
Iwurbood  looks  like  an  immeose  stone  quarr)* ; and  on  the 
S.E.,at  SOor  60  pace*  from  the  walls,  among  other  stone* 
of  immense  site.  Is  one  worked  on  three  sides,  larger  than 
any  used  In  the  wall  of  the  great  temple.  It  Is  70  ft.  in 
length,  with  a hreadth  and  thickness  of  14  ft.  Greek,  Ho- 
man, and  Saracenic  ruins  cover  the  country  for  3 or  4 
leagues  round,  all  evidently  connected  with  the  former 
greatneu  and  prosperitr  of  this  city. 

No  ancient  author  refers  to  the  buildings  at  Baal*Dec  ] 
John  of  Antioch,  a Christian  writer  of  uie  7th  century, 
ascribes,  in  an  Incidental  manner,  the  erection  of  a u-in- 

f>l«  (perhaps  the  great  one)  to  Antoninus  I’ius  ; and  this 
t the  only  account,  with  any  pretensions  to  authority,  of 
the  origin  of  these  extraordinary  remains  I But  Boal- 
Bec  was  a flourishing  city  ages  before  the  Chrliti.m  »ra, 
and  the  probalitllty  sermi  to  be.  that  the  Baal-Alh,  built 
by  Solomon,  in  LchatKin  (2  Chron.  vill.  6.),  was  Identical 
with  Baal-Bec.  This  is,  Indeed,  the  received  opinion  of 
all  classes  lo  Syria ; and  though  the  remains  of  Curimhian 
architecture  cannot  be  referred  to  a remoter  i>erlud  than 
that  of  tbe  Roman  emperors,  tbe  cyclopian  wall  Is  evi- 
dently of  a far  more  ancient  date,  attd  answers  to  the  de- 
scription of  tbe  **  House  of  the  Forest  of  l.ebanon,"  built 
for  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh.  (1  Kings,  vli.  10.)  Dr. 
Richardson  has  shown  that  the  cutting  of  the  ftnoes  is  of 
Jewish  workmanship.  ( TraveU,  ii.  810.  and  504.) 

That  the  Syrian  deity  Baai.  (literally  Lord)  was  a per* 
sonlfication  of  the  sun,  as  the  vivifying  principle  of 
nature,  U evident  from  Herodlan  (r.5.3,  the  various  poo* 
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uf  Krrii  t'irn  frotn  Juilg^t  to  JerrmUh,  «nj, 
from  the  tratimunv  of  iintiotiity.  (CW/ar'f,  Dte- 

tiofimiirt  dt!  ia  liibie.  Art.  Haal.)  Riu*.  or  more  nroperty 
Bait,  U a dwolllng.  Baal-Bfc  •iKitifim,  therefore,  the 
boutc  or  ritjr  of  the  »un.  And  thit  dctiKTiAtion  the  town 
retAinod.  in  the  Greek  form,  HeltopoUt.  which  U mereljr 
A trAiiilAtion  of  iu  hirUn  nAtne.  U inAy  be  concluded 
thAt  H^'u-biuLid  Kitiaucd  thi«  city,  with  the  Adjacent 
country  {i  (Jhron.  xri.  4.)  : and  that,  ou  the  overthrow 
of  the  hjrlan  kingdom  of  bamAAcua.  It  pAiaed  bencAth 
the  sway  of  iho  Attyriana  (3  Kings,  xvl.  k. );  but  the 
ailcnre  of  All  the  moat  ancient  authora,  mpectlng  ao  po- 
puiuus  and  wealthy  a city  ii  a«  profound  oa  it  U remark* 
abio.  It,  of  courM*,  aharnl  thu  Cole  of  the  rest  of  hvrta. 
luuaiiig,  tucco«>ively,  liiio  tbe  hands  of  the  IVrsUna, 
Gr(n*ks,  oikI  lioroans.  It  was  the  ttailon  of  a garrison  In 
the  time  of  Au^stus:  but.  while  under  tiio  Homans, 
S'ltns  to  have  wt>n  nuned.  rather  (dr  its  wealth  and 
spI<mdoiir,  than  for  Its  military  importance.  It  made, 
luiwvver,  A brave  retislAncc  to  the  Arab  arms  a.d.  63S, 
ami  WAS  at  Irngth  surrendered  upon  a rapltulation,  the 
terms  of  which  siitlicicntlr  attest  its  gr«*.*it  resources; 
2.0.AO  ui.  of  gold.  4.UUU  do.  ot  sils  cr,  2,0i.)0  silken  vests,  and 
1,001)  swords,  besides  those  of  the  garrison,  being  tbr  price 
demsiKled  and  )>ald  to  presiTve  it  from  plunder.  In  74A 
It  was  sacked  and  disinanttcAl  in  the  wars  of  the  Ommiyade 
and  .\bbasside  caliphs,  and  frtjm  this  Mow  It  never 
vived.  During  tbe  crusades  U submitted.  Alternately,  to 
whichever  party  hap|H.-ncd,  for  the  lixnr,  to  be  the 
stron/er.  In  140<)  it  was  plundered  by  the  Tartars  imdcr 
Tainerlam*  or  Timur  Bee,  since  wnich  poritxl  it  has  been 
of  no  im|HirlAiicc  t’Xiept  to  the  antiquary  and  historian. 
Ill  17«VJ  it  was  shaken  by  an  earthquake;  and.  Judging 
from  Its  decline  during  the  last  century,  the  day  is  not 
Car  ilistaiit  w lieti,  like  many  utlier  eastern  cities,  it  will 
CoAH’  entirely  to  ba.*  inhabited. 

Though  nothing  cmaiii  be  known  of  the  history 
of  Jhaal-llic,  it  Is  sutncii’uUy  obvious  that  Its  opulence 
and  grnndeiir  must  have  bmn  mainly  owing,  partly 
to  Its  situation  iu  a fertile  and  well-watered  country, 
but  more  to  its  being  a conimerdal  mire-pdt.  Any 
one  who  takes  up  a man  of  .Syria  will  see,  at  a glance, 
that  Us  poiUioo  Is  one  or  the  wst  that  could  have  been 
setecie>|  for  an  intermediatu  station  between  Palmyra  and 
(he  cities  ainl  i*ort»  along  the  PhoBnician  coast.  Com- 
noMlltics  p.i'oing  from  Pahayna  to  Tripoli,  Borytus 
(Bi'yrout).  Mduu,  and  T)rc,  and  conversely,  wouiii  be 
most  cimvcnifiitly  and  t-xpislitlously  carried  by  way  of 
Baal-Btc.  No  douirt,  therefore,  it  was  mainly  indebted  for 
tiiat  wealth,  of  which  Its  ruins,  like  those  of  Its  Kreat  rival 
P^niyra,  attest  the  magnitude,  to  the  lra<te  of  which  It  was 
long  a principal  centre.  And  tliedrsolatioii  in  which  these 
two  spletulid  cities  are  now  involved  is  at  h-a*t  owing  as 
nuKh  to  the  changes  th.ot  have  taken  place  in  the  channeli 
of  commerce,  as  to  the  barbarism  and  ignorance  of  their 
miwh'rn  matters-  { .Vowadref/.  1H1_|S7.;  F»cocJcf,  Ii. 
lOf^llS. : M'oi>daMd  Datrl/ws'i  Huiiu<tfBaib<r,pasttmi 
Vtdnty,  ii.  Ibft.  #05.;  Hurckharflt't  iVflrcii.  |0.  17.; 
B*chardMon'$  Trat-cls,  11.  5U2_5I0. : Hobinton,  il.  b5— 
JOT,.  ; Additon,  II.  4*1—73.  ; KUudt,  ll.  274.) 

a town  of  Switzrrlaml,  cant.  Txx$.  3 m.  N. 
Kug.  Pop.  2.200.  It  It  situated  In  a fertile  plain,  has  a 
fine  town-hmttc,  built  In  1074,  and  a paper  manufactory. 

BAAKLE,  a town  of  the  S'otherlamis.  prov.  Brabant, 
12  m.  S.E.  Breda.  r<n>.  I.GoU.  It  gave  Us  name  to 
Barlwui,  the  celebrated  Ilu6ratcur  and  l,^Uln  poet. 

B.\B.\  (an.  Lfctum),  a ca|}e  and  sea-i>ort  town  of 
Asiatic  Turkey,  Anatolia.  22  m.  d.  from  the  most  south- 
erly point  of  Tenedns.  lot.  30'  5"  N.,  long.  'AP  5'  E. 
Near  the  cape  ft  the  town,  small  and  iU-hullt,  with  about 
4,000  tiihaliftants.  It  w.u  hirvm*rly  famous  for  a manu* 
f.icture  of  knives  and  sword  blades  ; but,  though  not  en- 
tirely abandoned,  this  manufacture  bos  greatly  (alien  off. 
The  port  Is  practicable  only  for  small  vessels.  Large 
quontUiet  of  volotiia  are  prt^iiced  in  the  neighbouring 
r luntry.  Thetrees,  with  the  6l>Msoii  which  they  grow, 
bi-tong  to  a multitude  of  individuals  ; one  man  being  the 
proprietor  of  5 trees,  another  of  10,  and  so  on.  The 
right  to  export  the  volonia  Is  a privilege  annually  con- 
firmed by  a firman  ; a less  or  greater  sum  bolng  paid  to 
tlie  seriukler  by  whom  it  is  obtained.  ( f'njfoge  du  Due  de 
/(''gwic,  11.  p.  14G.) 

I1AH.\-DAGH,  a town  of  Turkey  In  Europe,  prov. 
SlUstrla,  near  the  N.W.  angle  of  L^e  Rasseln.  which 
C'>mmuntcates  with  the  Black  Sea,  21  m.  S.  Danube. 
Pop.  10,000.  It  is  well  fortiflrtl ; streets  paved,  but  dirty  ; 
has  3 mosques.  3 public  iMtIis,  and  a college.  Toe 
round  on  which  it  stands  U niATihy ; and  the  only  water 
t fur  drinking  is  conveyed  to  it  a distance  of  about  3 m. 
by  an  aqueduct.  It  carries  on  a considerable  trade  by 
m<*ans  of  the  port  of  Kara  Kerman,  one  of  the  outlets  of 
Lake  Ruiseto  on  the  Black  Sea. 

Boba-Dagh  was  built  by  the  Turkbh  sultan  Bajaset.  It 
Is  a (itace  of  mnslderable  importance  in  the  wars  between 
KiMsIa  and  Turkey,  .ind  has  sometimes  Iteen  the  winter 
quarters  of  the  gratul  vlsier.  ( D/rtn>H.  (i/ograpAtottr.) 

BAB-BL-MANDEB  (ATHAlTS  UF).  the  strait 
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untting  the  Indian  0<*ean  with  the  .Araliic  (•itlpli  or  Red 
Seo.  The  distance  aemss,  from  a projecting  cape  oa  tbw 
Arabic  shore  to  the  opposite  coast  of  Arabia,  Is  aboiit 
20  m.;  but  In  the  intermediate  space,  though  much 
Dearer  Asia  than  Africa,  Is  the  small  island  ^ Perlm, 
and  some  other  still  smaller  Islands.  Pertm  Is  In  lat. 
12^  'M*  80"  N.,  long.  43^  2H*  B.  Tba  channel  brtwrwn 
Perhn  and  the  Arabic  coast,  tbou^  narrower  tfaaiv  tbw 
other,  and  the  current  more  rapid,  is  the  moat  frequented 
by  Arabic  vessels,  probobly  because,  being  only  from  7 to 
14  fathoms  deep,  it  allows  of  their  casting  anchor,  which, 
owing  to  its  great  depth,  It  impraetJeabie  in  tbe  greater 
or  western  channel. 

Bab-el-Mandeb  meant  Itterally  the  gate  of  tears  ; a 
desi^ation  it  may  have  derived  tdther  from  the  (Ungers 
incli^t  to  its  oavigatlun.  or  from  those  incident  to  tbe 
navigation  of  the  seat  on  cither  side. 

HABYLON  (Bwj9vi.w»)or  BABEL  (bia),  a 
city  of  Asia,  cap.  ChaJdca,  and  of  the  Assyrian 
I empire,  being  pn>bat>Iy  the  largest  city  of  anti- 
aiiliy,  and  certainly  one  of  the  most  famous.  No- 
thing rcmaiiia  of  tKe  ancient  building*  but  im- 
mense and  shapeless  mas.«cx  of  ruins;  their  sites 
being  partly  occupied  by  the  modern  and  meanly 
built  town  of  llilUh,  the  cap.  of  a district,  and 
the  residence  of  a bey  appointed  by  the  raeha  of 
Bagdad.  'I’his  town  lies  on  the  Vr*.  bank  of  the 
Euphrates,  and  occupies  nearly  the  centre  of  the 
S.  iwri  of  the  old  enclosures;  laL  Bt/' 

N.,  long.  41°  p' 4.'/'  K.  Pop.  6,000  or  7.00i>, 
Arabs  nmlJews.  It  is  surrounded  by  mud  walls 
. and  a deep  ditch,  and  has  four  gates.  * It  has  a 
I rude  citadel,  tiie  only  public  building  within  the 
wall.s,  except  a single  mosque,  and  G or  7 
oratories/  It  may  be  gathered  from  the  sfate- 
meiit,  by  Kich  ( d/em.  11. ),  of  the  sources  w hence 
the  public  revenue  is  derived,  that  some  manu- 
factures of  silk  exist,  and  that  there  are  also 
dyeing  houses,  tanneries,  and  lime  kilns;  but 
the  mass  of  the  inhabitants  arc  evidently  agri- 
culturisks  (Jt//a/u).  I'hc  Euphnitea,  at  IlilUih, 
in  its  nudiuni  slate,  is  4^  IL  wide,  7^  1^.  deep, 
and  its  mean  velocity  is  about  2|m.  an  hour. 
*l  he  whole  surrounding  country  is  Intersixtcd 
with  canals.  'I1te  undoubted  antiquity  of  many 
of  these  works  is  not  a little  sur;msing,  coix- 
sidering  the  nature  of  the  toil,  which  ia 
uliotly  alluvial,  and  so  soft  that  the  turning 
the  course  of  the  river  by  Cynis  ( Kcrod.  Clio, 

: I9I.  ; AV«.  Cynw.  vii.  5.),  docs  not  appear 
to  Rich  an  exploit  of  any  gri*at  difficulty. 
{Mem.  17.)  1‘he  Euphrates  annually  overflow* 
its  tunks,  inundating  the  country  fur  many  miles 
round,  and  even  rendering  the  district  between 
the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  navigable  in  many 
places  lor  flat-bottom«^  boats.  This  annual 
I flood  fills  the  canal.%  and  facilitates  agriculture 
I in  a surprising  degree,  llic  air  is  h^ubrious, 
j and  the  soil  extremely  fertile,  producing  dates, 
rice,  and  grain  of  every  kind,  in  astonishing  pro* 
fusion;  but,  in  consenuence  of  the  illegal  and 
irregular  exactions  of  the  pachas,  and  tbe  inse- 
curity to  which  ull  kinds  of  property  is  exposed, 
the  inhabitants  exert  no  sort  of  industry ; the  nu- 
merous canals  arc  left  dry  and  neglected,  except 
when  filled  spontaneouslv  by  the  river;  and  the 
small  nuantity  of  lond  that  is  cultivated  is  not 
lialf  tilled.  Voy.  en  Ar.  ii.  234 — 237. ; 

Uauwolft  Travels,  p.  174,  &c. ; Hennell's  Geog, 
Her.  i.  459,  &c. ; Hi^'s  Mem.  on  Ru,  Bab,  pp. 

17- : Mignan's  Trao.  in  TAaldea,  pp.  114 — 122.) 

Such  is  the  present  state  of  a city,  once  the 
greatest,  most  magnificent,  and  Mwerful,  In  the 
world  ; “ the  glory  of  kingdom^  tW  beauty  of  the 
Chaldee’s  excellency.'*  ( Isa.  viti.  20. ) We  neesl 
say  little  of  the  identity  of  the  site  occupied  by 
the  ancient  and  modern  tnw'ns ; this  has  been 
completely  established  by  Major  UenncU.  It  la 

* W*bm  Mr.  Kkk  wa*  hrr«,  1*11,  i)i«  ti  Sod  iw. 

drrvd  a new  «iUI,  td  liabrlonlan  hnck»,  to  br  mnMntLtM  {Mrm.  . 
twit  tkk  «pp«si,k  ran  lo  kaw  b«an  Sana  m lata  « 1SS7.  Owr 
TraiWr,  p.  12).) 
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sufficient  to  observe,  that  Uic  traditions  preserved 
by  eastern  writers ; the  universal  belief  of  the 
present  inhabitants;  the  descriptions  of  the 
ancient  historians,  and,  above  all,  the  discoveries 
by  modern  travellers  of  stupendous  ruins  an- 
swering to  those  descriptions,  — leave  no  room 
or  ground  for  any  reasonable  doubt  upon  the 
subject.  ( Rennellt  i.  459 — 51 1. ) The  magnitude 
assigned  by  ancient  writers  to  this  celebrated 
city  is  so  immense  as  to  stagger  belief.  It  was 
a perfect  square,  and.  according  to  Herodotus, 
4M>  stadia  in  cir.  (C//o,  §17B.)  Strabo  (p.  738. ) 
gives  the  circ.  at  385stodia;  Diodorus  Siculus 
at  860,  on  the  credit  of  Cte&ias ; but  at  365,  on 
that  of  Clitarchus,  who  was  on  the  spot  with 
Alexander  (iL  1.).  Quintus  Curtius  gives  it  at 
368  stadia  1.^,  and  Pliny  (vi.  26. ) at  60  Ho- 
man m«  The  inextricable  obscurity  in  which 
the  itinerary  stadium  of  the  Greeks  is  involved 
(see  Rennelly  i.  17 — 44.)  renders  it  exceedingly 
uncertain  whether  these  differences  are  to  i>c 
regarded  as  real,  or  as  arising  from  the  adoption 
ol^iflbrcnt  standards.  Assuming,  however,  that 
the  same  stadium  is  meant  in  each  case,  taking 
it  at  its  least  possible  value,  491  ft. ; and  taking 
also  the  measure  of  Diodorus  the  least  of  the 
whole,  the  area  of  ancient  Babylon,  within  the 
walls  will  be  found  to  be  upwai^  of  72  sq.  m., 
or  nearly  3k  times  that  of  London  with  ^1  its 
suburbs,  if,  at  the  same  value  of  the  stadium, 
the  measure  of  Herodotus,  or  that  of  Pliny 
(which  agrees  with  it*),  be  taken,  the  area  wifi 
amount  to  more  tlian  124^  sq.  m., or6  times  that 
of  London  ; and,  (inally.  if  the  common  stadium 
of  Herodotus  CtX)  Grecian  or  604|  Kngli.sh  A. 
{Eulerpe^  § 149.),  be  adopted,  as  well  as  his 
measurement,  the  area  will  swell  to  188|  sq.  ni., 
or  9 times  that  of  London. 

Various  attempts  liave  been  made,  by  com- 
paring its  area  with  the  area  and  population 
of  intern  cities  to  estimate  the  population  of 
Babylon.  BuS  on  the  lowest  calculation,  it 
would  be  found,  supposing  it  to  have  borne  any 
considerable  resemblance  to  a European  city,  to 
have  had  a population  of  the  enormous  magni- 
tude of  5,000,000,  or  about  treble  that  of  lA^ndon, 
— a supposition  to  which  all  but  insuperable  ob- 
stacles ore  opposed.  For,  notwithstanding  the 
amaxtng  fertility  of  the  surrounding  country; 
the  fewer  wants  of  its  inhabitants  compared  with 
those  of  norlhern  latitudes;  and  the  facilities 
aObrded  by  the  numerous  canals  which  inter, 
sected  the  adjoining  provinces,  and  by  the  Eu- 
phrates and  'i'lgris,  to  the  im{X)rtation  of  bulky  and 
distant  products;  still  there  were  circumstances 
connected  with  its  situation  and  government 
■uflicieiU  to  countervail  these  advantages,  and  to 
render  it  all  but  impossible  that  so  vast  a ]x>pu- 
Jation  could  be  supported  within  its  walls.  If 
any  one  take  up  a map  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  he 
will  instantly  perceive  that  the  extent  of  coun- 
try round  Babylon  available  for  agricultural 
purposes  must  nave  been  quite  inadequate  to 
supply  the  necessary  demands  of  the  supposed 
population.  The  Babylonian  plain,  fertile  as  it 
IS,  is  soon  lost  in  the  Interminable  deserts  of 
&njar  and  Arabia : the  marshes  and  lakes  of 
Ix>wer  Mesopotamia  and  Chaldea  make  a large 
deduction  even  from  its  fertility;  while,  as  If 
wholly  to  neutralise  the  natural  advantages  of 
the  city,  the  Babylonian  monorchs  threw  a variety 
of  obstacles  in  the  way  of  commercial  enterprise. 
Her.  Cliot  185.)  But  wc  need  not  pursue  this 
iscussion,  the  fact  being  universally  admitted 
that  Babylon  possessed  but  few  points  of  resem- 
blance to  a modern  European  town.  'The  build- 
« Th«  nomiB  tnilf  ««  B n«t&4a  »UdU.  (AraMiff,  I.  IS.) 


ings  and  population  bore  no  proportion  to  its 
extent,  and,  in  the  words  of  liich,  **  it  would 
convey  the  idea  rather  of  an  enclosed  district 
than  that  of  a regular  city.”  (P.  43.)  Pa&ture 
and  arable  land  was  contained  within  the  walls, 
sufficient,  says  Q^  Curtius  (v.  1.),  to  supply  the 
wants  of  all  the  inhabitauta.  This,  no  doubt,  is 
a gross  exaggeration ; but  if,  os  must  liave  been 
the  ca.se,  a large  portion  consisted  of  productive 
round,  its  produce  might  have  added  consi- 
crably  to  the  movisions  it  was  possible  to 
place  in  store.  Aenopbon  affirms,  that  when 
the  city  was  taken  by  Cyrus,  it  was  stored  for 
20  years,  — rXiw  % luMnt  ( Cyrop.  viL  5. ) ; and 
though  this  may  reasonably  be  considered  os  much 
beyond  the  mark,  yet,  at  a subsequent  period,  it 
actually  did  sustain  a siege  by  Darius  ifystaspes 
of  1 year  and  7 months,  and  was  then,  as  in  the 
former  case,  Subdued,  not  by  famine  but  by  sur- 
prise. (//crod.  Thniia^  152. ) That  only  a small 
part  of  its  immense  area  was  occupied  by  build, 
ings  is  therefore  evident.  How  much  is  another 

fueation,  and  one  that  it  is  impossible  to  decide. 

'erhaps,  on  the  whole,  wc  may  estimate  the 
population  of  Babylon  at  from  1,000,000  to 
1,200,000  This  supjiosition  derives  su}ii;ort  from 
the  fact  that  Sclcucia,  with  a j>op.  of  600,000, 
is  stated  to  have  been  about  hair  the  size  of  Ba- 
bylon in  the  days  of  her  greatest  glory.  (57ra^, 
xvi.  739.;  Pliny,  vi.  26.) 

But  though  a populaiiun  at  all  commensurate 
to  the  magnitude  of  the  city,  calculated  on  a 
scale  of  European  density,  be  thus  improbable, 
it  does  not  by  any  means  follow,  seeing  ihe  way 
in  which  the  area  was  imrtially  tilled  up,  that  the 
magnitude  itself  is  to  be  discredited,  'j'hc  au- 
thority on  which  we  must  mainly  rely  is  un- 
doubtedly that  of  Herodotus.  Not  only  is  he 
the  earliest  profane  writer  upon  this  subject ; but 
he  alone,  of  all  the  ancient  historians,  had  the 
advantage  of  having  visited  Babylon  in  person, 
and  while  it  was  sltU  in  o state  of  tolerable  pre- 
servation. His  account  of  this  interesting  city 
has  been,  with  trivial  exccpiions.  amply  cor- 
roborated by  the  testimony  of  alt  succeeding 
writers,  as  well  os  by  the  investigations  of  mo- 
dern  travellers ; and  though  it  would  be  unfair 
to  test  his  statements  by  the  severe  standards 
applied  to  topographical  descriptions  of  the  pre- 
sent day,  — where  critical  accuracy  in  such  in- 
quiries is  rigidly  demanded,  — it  is  clear  that  his 
general  veracity  is  unimpeachable,  while  the 
circumstance  of  his  having  been  an  eyewitness 
of  w hat  he  describes,  heightens  our  belief  in  the 
details  ho  has  exhibited. 

It  is  rather  remarkable  that  Herodotus  says 
nothing  of  the  foundation  of  the  city  or  Its 
founder,  merely  remarking,  that  aAcr  the  de- 
struction of  Nineveh,  it  became  the  seat  of  the 
Assyrian  empire.  (C/io,  179. ) But  even  in  his 
time  it  was  or  considerable  antiquity,  and  biblical 
critics  have  unanimously  referred  its  origin  to 
the  presumptuous  attempt  of  the  early  post- 
diluvians  to  **  build  them  a city,  and  a tower 
whose  top  may  reach  to  heaven.'^  (Gen.  xi.  4.) 
Josephus  (I.  iv.  3.)  expressly  says  that 

Nimrod,  the  grandson  of  Ham,  was  the  ori- 
ginator of  thu  attempt ; and  to  this  day  the 
inhabitants  of  these  jiarts  arc  as  fond  of-attri. 
buting  evciT  great  work  to  this  **  mighty  hunter 
before  the  l^rd,”  ax  those  of  Egypt  are  of  re* 
ferring  similar  works  to  Pharoah.  (HicA,  41.) 
Assbur,  the  founder  of  Nineveh,  (Gen.  x.  1], ; 
Z>io(L  Sie.  it.  1. ) having  subdued  the  Babylonian 
with  other  surrounding  powers,  laid  the  toundo- 
tionsofthe  Assyrian  empire.  A domestic  tragedy^ 
resembling  in  many  points  that  of  David  and 
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Bathsheba,  having;  made  him  the  hiiiband  of 
Somirnmis,  the  strong  mind  and  many  accom- 

Slishmenu  uf  his  wife,  induced  him,  on  his 
eath,  to  leave  her  rcffent  for  hts  son,  though 
it  would  appear  that  she  governed  in  her  own 
name,  till  her  death  ( Uiod.  Sic.  ii.  20. ) : and  to 
her  was  owing  most  of  the  grandeur  of  Babylon. 

Ac^’ording  to  Herodotus,  the  city  was  built  on 
both  sidet  the  Kuphrates,thc  connection  between 
its  two  divisions  being  kept  up  by  means  of  a 
bridge  formed  of  wooden  planks  laid  on  stone 
piers.  The  streets  arc  described  as  having  been 
parallel,  and  the  houses  from  S to  4 stories  in 
height.  The  city  was  surrounded  by  a deep  and 
broad  ditch,  and  by  a wall  of  extraordinary  di- 
mensions, flanked  with  towers,  and  pierced  by 
ICX)  gates  of  brass.  The  wall  was  built  of  bricks, 
formed  from  the  earth  taken  out  of  the  ditch, 
and  cemented  by  a composition  formed  of  heated 
bitumen  and  reeds;  the  former  being  brought 
from  Is  ( Hit),  on  the  Kuphrates,  about  128  m. 
above  Babylon.  The  temple  of  Jupiter  Belus 
(most  probably  the  Tower  of  Babel)  occupied  a 
central  ]>ositiun  In  one  of  the  divisions  of  the  city. 
Herodotus  describes  it  as  a square  tower  of  the 
depth  and  height  of  one  stadium,  upon  which,  as 
a foundation,  7 other  lowers  rose  in  regular  suc- 
cession, the  last  tower  having  a la^c  chapel,  a 
magnifleent  couch,  and  a t^ie  of  solid  gold. 
The  building  was  ascended  from  without  bv 
means  of  a winding-stair.  The  space  in  which 
It  was  built  was  enclosed  within  walls,  8 stadiadn 
circumference,  and  consequently  occupying  above 
3.‘l  acres.  The  gates  to  the  temple,  whicn  were 
of  bm.ss,  and  of  enormous  magnitude,  were  seen 
by  Hert^otus.  In  the  other  division  of  the  city 
sukkI  the  royal  palace,  which  seems  to  have  been 
« sort  of  internal  fortifleation,  and  was,  no  doubt, 
of  vast  dimensions.  (fVio,  181.  )| 

It  is  exceedingly  difficult,  or  rather,  perhaps, 
impossible,  owing  to  their  extremely  dilapidated 
state,  to  say  to  which  of  the  ancient  buildings 
the  existing  ruins  are  to  be  ascribed.  'I'he  prih- 
ctpal  of  these  arc  the  Kasr,  or  palace;  the  .Mu- 
jellibe,  or  the  overturned ; and  the  Birs  Nemroud, 
or  tower  of  Nimrod.  These  arc  all  of  great 
magnitude,  and  are  at  very  considerable  dis- 
tances from  each  other.  The  most  considerable, 
the  Birs  Nemroud,  is  a mound  of  an  oblong 
figure,  762  yards  in  circumference.  On  its  W. 
side  it  rises  to  an  elevation  of  198  A.,  and  on  its 
summit  is  a solid  pile  of  brick,  37  A.  high.  It 
consists  entirely  of  brick-work,  and  Niebuhr, 
Rich,  and  Mignan,  agree  in  supposing  it  to  be 
the  remnant  of  the  sacred  etiifice,  anil  identical 
with  the  Tower  of  Babel.  ( Niebuhr^  ii.  236. ; Hick, 
38.  49.  54.  &c.,  2d  Mem,  pats.;  Mignati,  202.) 

The  particulars  given  above  of  the  ancient 
state  of  this  famous  city  arc  all  derived  from 
Herodotus,  by  whom,  as  already  stated,  it  was 
visited  aAor  its  conquest  by  Cyrus,  and  before 
it  had  sustained  anv  material  injury.  But 
if  credit  be  given  to  later  and  less  trustworthy 
authorities,  Babylon  had  to  boost  of  still  more 
extraordinary  monuments  than  any  previously 
mentioned.  Among  these  may  be  specified  a 
tunnel  under  the  Kuphrates;  subterranean  ban- 
queting rooms  of  brass;  and  the  famous  hang- 
ing gardens,  containing  near  4 acres  of  land, 
elevated  300  A.  above  the  level  of  the  city,  and 
bearing  timber  trees  that  would  have  done  no 
discreoil  to  the  Median  forests.  {Diod,  iAc.  ii. 
7.  9.  10.  ; Stntbo,  xvi.  738. ; Curt.  v.  1. ) 

NVe  confess,  however,  that  we  are  extremely 
sceptical  as  to  the  existence  of  any  one  of  these 
structures.  How  <ran  it  be  supposed  that  so 
careful  and  curious  an  observer  as  Herodotus, 


who  taw,  and  has  minutely  described,  the  city^, 
should  not  have  made  the  faintest  allusion  to 
such  extraordinary  structures,  had  they  really 
existed.  The  tunnel  under  the  Kuphrates  was 
an  object  more  worthy  of  notice,  and  more  likely 
to  attract  attention,  than  tlie  bridge,  and  yet 
while  Herodotus  describes  the  latter,  he  says  not 
a word  about  the  former  1 And  to  say  nothing 
of  the  extreme  improbability  that  any  such 
stupendous  structures  as  those  of  the  hanging 
gardens  should  have  been  erected  by  a people 
apparently  ignorant  of  the  arch,  it  is  not  con- 
ceivable, had  they  been  constructed,  that  Hero- 
dotus should  hare  omitted  to  mention  them. 
His  silence  seems  to  show  clearly  that  the  state- 
ments as  to  these  cxtraordiiuiry  fabrics  are  really 
as  fabulous  as  they  appear  to  be  incredible. 
Diodorus  Siculus  and  Curtiui  are  writers  of  little 
authority,  and  have,  on  all  occasions,  evinced 
the  greatest  readiness  to  give  credit  to  and  re- 
peat the  most  absurd  and  unfounded  state- 
menu;  and  in  this  instance  Strabo  seems  to 
have  shown  quite  as  little  of  sound  criticism  or 
discernment. 

I'he  great  works  of  Babylon  were  all  con- 
structed of  brick,  except  the  bridge,  the  stones 
for  which  must  have  been  brought  from  a 
distance,  since  none  could  be  found  in  the 
alluvial  soil  of  the  country.  The  bricks  are  of 
two  kinds,  sun-dried,  and  kiln-dried:  they  are 
much  larger  than  the  bricks  now  In  use,  and 
generally  marked  with  flgures  or  letters.  Straw 
or  reeds  are  mixed  with  the  courses,  and  bitumen, 
procured  from  Is  or  Hit,  is  the  usual  cement, 
though  mortar  and  slime  are  also  frequently 
used.  Such  is  the  extent  of  these  vast  ruins, 
that  nearly  all  the  cities  in  their  neighbourhood 
arc  built  from  the  materials  found  there,  and  tho 
storehouse  seems  to  be  regarded  as  one  which  is 
inexhaustible. 

From  the  death  of  Semiramis,  Babylon  conti- 
nued a kind  of  second  capital  to  Assyria,  till  (he 
revolt  of  Arbaces  and  Beleses  against  ^rdana* 
palus,  30  generations  later,  it  was  subsequently 
sometimes  the  capital  of  the  whole  country,  and 
sometimes  that  of  the  separate  kingdom  of 
Babylonia;  but  always  advancing  in  grandeur 
and  prosperity  till  the  days  of  Nebuch^nexsar, 
under  whom  it  may  be  considered  as  having 
reached  its  xenith.  {Joseph.  Antitf.  x.  zi.  1. ) In 
the  midst  of  its  glory,  however,  the  voice  of  the 
Jewish  prophet  was  raised  against  it.  The  Me- 
dian conquest  is  threatened  lull  120  years  before 
its  occurrence;  and  *Mhis  glory  of  kingdoms” 
is  doomed  to  the  fate  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah; 
to  be  swept  with  the  besom  of  destruction  ; to 
become  a possession  for  the  bittern  and  pools  of 
water;  a lair  for  the  wild  beasts  of  the  desc^ 
doleful  creatures,  owls,  and  satyrs  (Isa.  xiii. 
xiv.  et  /MISS.);  pr^ictions,  the  accomplishment 
of  which  has  been  as  literal  as  complete.  In 
the  reign  of  I.abynetus,  or  Belshaxxar,  son  of  Nc» 
buchadnexzar*  and  Nitocris,  C>tus,  the  “anoint- 
ed of  the  Lord”  (Isa.  xlv.  1.),  led  his  army 
against  the  city.  Trusting  to  their  fortifleationa, 
the  Babylonians  derided  his  attempt;  but  cutting 
a canal,  he  diverted  the  course  of  the  Euphrates, 
leaving  its  channel  through  the  town  sumcientJy 
dry  for  (he  passage  of  Jiit  army.  'Fhc  same 
thing  had  been  done  on  a former  occasion,  by 
Nitocris,  to  build  the  bridge ; but  in  this  instance 
an  additional  work  seems  to  have  been  per- 
formed, in  the  erection  of  locks  or  dams,  to 
preserve  the  river  in  Its  natural  course  till  the 
very  moment  of  attack,  and  thus  prevent  sus- 
picion of  his  design ; for  had  the  Babylonians 

* N«teclMdMxut  b esM  alts  LabjnrWub;  llcndat**.  (di»,  7t.) 
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been  ftware  of  it,  says  Herodotus,  tfiey  might 
easily  have  enclosed  the  Persians,  as  in  a trail, 
and  effected  their  total  destruction.  'I'aking 
a<lvantacc,  however,  of  a night  of  revelry, 
Cyrus  drew  off  the  waters,  entered  the  town 
by  surprise,  and  captured  it  almost  without 
resistance.  ( AV«.  Cyr.  vii.  5.  ; Herod.  Clio, 
191.;  Dan.  T. ) 'I'he  sacred  hiitorian  ^ves  a 
vivid  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
last  Ilabvlonian  king  spent  the  night  before 
his  death,  and  of  the  awful  warning  which 
preceded  nis  overthrow.  Babylon  remained 
subj^t  to  the  Persian  monarchs  till  the  reign 
of  Darius  Hystaspes.  when  it  revolted,  but  was 
again  subdued  by  stratagem.  Darius  took  away 
the  K**cs,  and  otherw  ise  injured  the  city,  so  that 
its  declension  may  be  fairly  dated  from  his  time. 
Xerxes  is  said  to  have  defaced  the  temple  of 
Belus  on  his  return  from  Greece;  but  such  were 
the  resources  and  conveniences  of  the  city,  that  it 
remained  the  winter  residence  of  the  Persian 
monarchs  for  several  generations.  It  made  no 
resistance  to  Alexander,  who  intended  making  it 
the  capital  of  his  gigantic  empire.  He  contem- 

Elated,  also,  the  restoration  of  the  temple ; but 
aving  employed  10,000  men  for  twp  months,  in 
removing  the  rubbish,  the  work  was  sUmped  by 
his  de.ith.  Seleucus  Nicator,  who,  after  that 
event,  became  monarch  of  Babylonia,  founded  the 
city  of  l^leucia,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  and 
made  it  his  capital.  Prom  this  time,  the  decline 
of  Babylon  w*as  as  rapid  as  well  could  be;  but  the 
mighty  city  which  rc<juircd  ages  to  rear,  required 
also  ages  in  which  to  peri.sn.  It  was  stiU  im- 
portant, though  in  ruins,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  Christian  sera.  (I/erodotuSt  Thalia,  159. ; 
Strabo,  xvi.  738. ; Arrian,  xvi. ; Pliny,  vi.  26.  ) 
Its  subsequent  history  is  unknown.  Jt  is  said 
to  have  been  turned  into  a hunting-park  br  the 
Parthian  kings,  who  overthrew  the  ^Icucidian 
dynasty ; and  it  is  probable  that  the  materials  of 
vast  buildings  served  to  construct  the  newer 
cities  in  its  neighbourhood.  It  had  shrunk  to  a 
mere  name  in  the  early  days  of  Arab  greatness 
{Ebn  Ha%tkel,’lO.)\  and  in  the  495th  Hegira,  a.d. 
llOi,  was  founded  the  present  town  of  ilitlah. 
(Abut  Feda  Irak,  art.  Babel.)  The  rest  ol 
this  once  famous  district  is  now,  and  has  been 
for  ages,  a desolate  void  ; its  buildings  masses  of 
shapeless  ruins,  channelled  by  the  weather,  and 
literally  the  desolation  which  the  prophet  pre- 
dicted: — " And  Babylon  shall  become  heaps  a 
dwelling  place  for  dr^ons,  an  astonishment,  a 
hissing,  without  an  innabitant.*’  (Jor.  li.  S7. ; 
Rich*,  passim;  3/^^nan,  118 — 236.;  Hende,  92 — 
105. ; KinnettT,  268 — 282. ) 

BACCARAT,  a town  of  France,  d^.  Meurthe,  cap. 
cant.,  on  tho  Meurthe,  16  m.  8.E.  Lun<*vlUc.  Pop. 
S.067.  This  town  ii  remarkable  for  ita  being  the  seat  of 
the  principal  manufacture  of  flint  giass,  or  crystal.  In 
France.  It  was  established  so  far  back  as  1764  \ hut  It 
did  not  attain  to  any  very  considerable  eminence  llli  after 
the  peace  of  1815,  when  a manufacture  carried  on  at 
Vontche  In  Belgium  was  transferred  thither.  The 
workmen  aod  their  families,  to  the  number  of  GOO,  are 
lodged  In  the  establishment ; but  the  women  employed 
In  polishing  the  crystal  live  st  Uaon-rEtape,  'i  iugucs 
distant.  The  value  of  the  raw  material  employed  in  the 
oianuCacture  is  estimated  at  400,000  fr.  a year,  aod  the 
salary  of  the  workmen  at  4&0.000  fV.  The  annual  pro- 
duct in  rough  or  uncut  crystal  Is  estlmatod  at  1,400,000 
or  1.500.000  fr.  F.xcluslve  of  the  work-people  already 
reft>rred  to,  about  S50  are  employed  in  suhaidiary  depart- 
ments, in  preparing  minium  or  red  lead,  extracting  pot- 
ash, prejNsring  tools,  he.  The  machinery  emplojed  in 
the  manufacture  Is  all  driven  by  water.  Franc* 

ftttoresyne,  U.  p.348.) 
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BACHARACH,  a decayed  town  of  the  Prussian 
States,  prov.  Rhine,  at  the  foot  of  a steep  mountain,  on 
the  loft  bank  of  the  Khlue,  35  m.  S.K.K.  Cuhlentx.  It  is 
surrounded  by  old  walls,  strenglheiied  tw  11  towers. 
Bacharach  Is  a translation  or  corruption  of  Baechi  ara,  or 
altar  of  Bacchus , the  name  given  to  a rock  in  the  river, 
usually  covered  with  water,  but  appearing  in  very  dry 
seasons,  or  in  those  most  favourable  to  (he  growth  of  the 
vine.  Hence  the  Romans  are  said  to  have  sarrifleed  on 
the  rock  to  Bacchus  ; nnd  its  appearance  is  still  hailed 
as  an  omen  of  an  excellent  vintage.  The  town  is  mean 
and  dirty,  and  the  inhab.  very  poor. 

“ In  fact."  says  Mr.  Barrow.  *'  the  principal  part  of  the 
food  of  the  people,  through  the  whole  of  the  long  ravine 
from  Bonpart  to  Bacharach,  and  as  far  as  Bingen,  must 
be  brou^t  to  them  fTom  a distance,  as,  from  tite  scarcity 
of  land,  wine  and  fruit  are  the  only  articles  caiNsbte  of 
being  cultivated ; and  how  the  land  which  we  here 
see  can  possibly  pay  the  labour  of  cultivation  Is  quite  a 
raysicry.  There  li  scarcely  a patch  of  half  an  acre  In  any 
one  continued  space;  mostly  not  half  a rood.  Every 
little  sheltered  spot,  however  small,  that  posseses  the 
least  soil  — every  little  crevice  between  the  nak^  rocks 
— Is  choked  up  with  vines  ; In  many  places  the  vine  is 
planted  in  a basket,  with  adventitious  soil,  and  sunk  In 
the  rocky  fragments  by  the  side  of  the  hill.  The  care  and 
the  labour  bestowed,  though  not  toilsome.  Is  constant ; 
and  the  distance  is  freqimnUy  several  miles  which  the 
poor  cultivator  has  to  go  from  his  habitation  to  his  vine- 
yard; we  should  rather  say  kert,  for  they  appear  to  be 
chiefly  women,  who  bear  but  little  resemDlance  to  those 
fair  and  sylph-llke  damsels  with  which  iialnters  are  in  the 
habit  of  propling  their  vineyards,  when  assembled  to 
nther  the  purple  grape.  A l^ket  and  petticoat,  a dirty 
handkerchief  tied  round  the  head,  the  legs  send  feet 
naked,  the  features  dark,  dull,  and  unmeaning,  furnish 
the  true  picture  of  a female  labourer  of  a Rhenish  vine- 
yard ; and  this  was  so  generally  the  prevailing  feature  of 
the  picture,  in  all  places  where  the  chief  produce  was 
wine,  that  we  may  almost  with  certainty  come  to  the  coo- 
cluslou,  that  the  culture  of  the  vine  is  an  indlcatlou  of 
the  poverty  of  those  who  perform  the  manual  labour, 
however  profitable  it  may  be  to  the  large  proprietor.” 

BACKKRGUNGR,  adistr.  of  llindovtan,  prov.  Ben- 
gal. div.  Dacca,  induing  part  of  the  Sunderbunds,  aod 
the  mouths  of  both  the  Gan^s  and  BrahiiMpoutra;  having 
N.  Dacca  Jelalpore  distr.,  E.  Tipperab  and  tbe  Bay  of 
Bengal,  8.W.  Jessore;  area  S.7w  sq.  m.;  pop.  (ISTX) 
686,640;  land  revenue  (1839-30)  78,180/.  It  ft  m<Mtly 
covered  with  jungle,  abounding  with  alligators  and  tlie 
largest  class  of  tigers  ; bnt  in  parts  it  Is  very  fertile  in 
rice,  ftc.  It  has  been  noted  for  the  frequency  of  crime, 
especially  of  river  piracy  or  dacoity,  the  country  pre- 
senting great  facilities  for  the  shelter  of  the  culprits. 
It  is  subject  to  Inundations  that  are  occasionally  very 
destructive.  ( HamiUon't  Hindostan,  Rep.  and  Append. 
R*9cnm^  and  Map.) 

BACkNANG.  a town  of  Wirtemberg.  circ.  Keeker. 
16  m.  K.K.  Stuttgardt,  in  a valley  ou  the  Murr.  Pop. 
3,400.  It  bat  fabrics  of  cloth,  and  taanerles,  aod  a conu- 
d^aUe  trade  in  horses. 

.lACQUERlLLK,  a town  of  France,  d^.  Seine  Inf£- 
. rieurc.  cap.  cant..  II  m.  H.  by  W.  Dieppe..  Pop.  3.8|o. 

BAGS,  a town  of  Hungary,  cap.  co.  of  the  same  name, 
on  the  marsh  of  Mosstnn^  33  m.  W.N.W.  Peterwar- 
detn.  Pop.  3,770.  It  was  formerly  much  more  consider- 
able than  at  uresent,  and  has  still  some  fortifleations.  ll 
Is  the  teat  of  the  chapter  of  the  Greek  bishop  of  Bacs, 
who  resides  at  Keuaats  ; and  has  a cooakleraDio  transit 
trade. 

BADAJOZ  (an.  Ra*  Juatuta),  a dty  of  SpaiOf  cap. 
Rstremadura,  near  tbe  frontier  of  Poriugsu,  In  an  extensive 
plain  Id  the  angle  between,  and  at  the  point  of  confluence 
of,  the  small  river  Rivillas  with  the  Ouadiana ; 196  m.  S.  W. 
Madrid.  136  ro.  K.  Lisbon  ; lat.  38*^ 63'  N..loDg.6»IP  W. 
Pop.  12,088.  The  castle,  situated  on  a rc^  overhanging 
the  condueiirc  of  the  two  rirers,  commands  them  and 
tbe  town,  whlcii  is  further  defended  by  various  very  strong 
fortifleations.  Tbe  Ouadiana  Is  here  croased  by  a gix'd 
bridge  of  38  arches,  erected  In  1MI6,  and  protected  by  a 
strong  tite  dft  pant.  Streets  narrow  ana  crooked,  l^t 
they  are  well  paved  aod  clean,  aod  Che  houses  good.  It 
hat  5 gales,  and  a flne  promenade  along  the  river.  There 
is  a deflcteocy  of  springs,  and  the  supply  of  water  U de- 
rived from  reservoirs,  cisterns,  ftc.  it  is  tbe  seat  of  a 
bishopric,  and  the  residence  of  the  captain-general  of  the 
prov.  The  cathedral  bat  aome  good  palutings,  espe- 
cially (hose  by  Morales,  a native  of  the  place ; and  there 
are  several  convents  aod  hospitals.  It  has  manufactoriea 
of  soap  aod  coarse  cloth,  who  tanneries  and  dye-works, 
and  is  the  seat  of  a prscty  activs  trade  (mostly  contra- 
bend)  with  Portugal. 

Ba^ox  is  very  ancient,  having  been  a coasldcrabto  place 
under  the  Romans.  It  hais  always  been  regarded  as  a mili- 
tary Mt  of  the  greatest  Importaoee.  During  tbs  late  war 
with  Trance,  It  was  taken  m the  French  under  Marshal 
SouU  on  tbe  lOth  of  Jan.,  1611 ; the  garrison,  aBoostting 
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to  uVOM  men.  bcciwtinft  prt*ooen  of  wmr.  In  the  course 
of  (he  Mine  year  It  wsu  twice  uniucceMfulljr  beeieited 
by  th«*  Anitlo*  I'or(uffue»e  army,  lu  Use  foKawing  year 
the  itpfie  wai  uudertakru  by  the  anny  under  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  ; and.  after  tome  of  the  outworks  had 
been  carried,  it  was  t^«ni  bv  itorm.  after  a des|>«Tate  re> 
siftance.  cm  the  Gth  of  Aprif.  On  ihii  occasion  the  allied 
army  lust  about  A,(mX)  men,  killed  and  wounded,  'i’he 
glory  of  this  brilliant  achievement  was  unhap^ly  tar* 
oUhed  by  the  excesses  comroitied  by  the  victorious  sol* 
dicry,  (mpite  every  tiTart  to  prevent  them,  on  the  de- 
fenreioft  inbabitants  of  the  town.  (Afrlhuso/  fiapter, 
Ui.  433  ) 

BADALONA.  atowo  of  Spain,  Catalonia,  within  a 
short  distance  of  the  sen,  with  a castle;  t>  m.  N.E.  Bar. 
relona.  Pop. 4,^7-A.  The  climate  Is  excellent;  and  the 
environs  are  fertile  and  beautiful. 

B.V  D.AIJ  M Y.  a strong  hill  furtrees  of  Hlndostan.prov. 
B'-japoor,  presiiL  Bomltoy,  m.  K.B.  Darwar ; lat. 
l.V  6.V  N.,Ving.  T.'i"  iiP  K.  IW  about  i.flOO.  It  con* 
slsts  of  foi^flcd  hills,  with  a walled  town  at  the  Imttum, 
Containing  an  Inner  furl.  It  has  always  been  reckoned 
one  of  the  strung'-st  hill  fortrrises  In  India,  and  tuccctn* 
fully  reiUti-d  a whole  Maharatta  army.  It  was  taken 
storm  In  ls|9,  by  a dirlsioo  of  the  army  muler  Sir  T. 
Hunro.  A remarkable  chaotic  distribution  of  rocks  pre- 
vails tbroughout  the  country  around  Badaumy. 

BADEN  (THE  GUAND  DUCHY  OF),  bi  Germany, 
ik  bounded  on  the  S.  by  the  I*ake  of  Constance,  with  its 
two  anns,  the  lakes  UebrrUngen  and  Zef/,  as  far  as 
Mein,  between  which  town  and  Egllsan,  however,  the 
tcrrUorles  of  the  Swiss  cantons,  .SchafThaiiscn  and 
Zurich,  Intersena  three  times  betwi^cu  the  Hhtne  and 
the  frontier  of  Baden.  On  the  W.  the  Rhine  iurms  the 
boundary  towards  Switzerland,  France,  and  RbenUh 
Bavaria,  with  the  exception  of  a part  of  the  terrllury  of 
Basel,  which  lies  upon  the  right  bank  of  the  river. 
Tuwarils  the  K.  the  territory  of  the  grand  durhy  of 
llei^seand  the  kingdom  of  Bavaria,  and  towards  the  E. 
th<*  kingdom  of  Wirtemberg  and  prlnripalitv  of  Hohen- 
xoUem  .Sigmaiingen  form  Its  boundaries.  It  lie*  lietwcen 
hit.  47'’3‘/and49*'47'N.  The  surface  U exceedingly  varied, 
the  length  of  the  grand  duchy  l>eing  nlHJUt  )S<>  m.  from  N. 
tu  S, ; its  breadtii,  in  L<ower  Rhine  circle,  from  the  Rhine 
to  the  Bavarian  frontier,  being  about  00m.;  in  the  Middle 
Hhme  circle,  from  the  Rhine  to  the  frontier  of  Wir* 
temberg,  about  30  m.^  and  In  the  I.nke  clrrit*.  from  the 
same  river  to  the  Wirtemberg  frontier,  exlmdiug  to 
nearly  llS  m. ; thiu  forming  a lung  irregular  figure,  very 
ii.iriow  in  the  (‘eutre,  but  stretching  out  to  some  breadth 
At  the  >7.  and  S.  ends.  The  («a  tern  lialf  of  this  tract  of 
Country  Is  entirely  occupied  by  a mountainous  tract, 
extending  from  S to  N.,  under  tbe  deiiuminations  of  the 
lii.ick  Forest.  0«lenwald.  Ac. ; while  (he  western  half, 
extending  from  the  full  of  tliese  mountains  to  the  Rhine, 
Is  partly  an  uiiduLiting,  but  aloug  the  bank*  of  that  river, 
mostly  a level  country. 

MouHtaim — Tbe  Black  Forest  stretches  fVom  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine,  where  that  river  forms  the  Swiss 
boumlary.  in  a Dortln-ro  direction  through  the  OTand 
duchy  as  far  a*  the  Neckar,  and  towards  the  E.  far 
into  the  kiit^om  of  Wirtemberg,  falling  grailually  in 
tiic  latUT  dtrtxrtiuo  with  prolonged  ofiiels,  but  sud- 
denly and  steeply  towards  tlio  valley  of  the  Rhine. 
Its  main  stock  is  composed  of  gneiss  and  granite, 
which  form,  as  In  tho  Vosges,  dotne-llke  ma.s*e<,  with 
steup  Aides,  rising  tn  the  Feklberg  4.d-V)  ft.,  in  the  U**l- 
rhen.  4,3’'?  ft.  (this  name  U analogous  to  tbe  Ballons  of 
the  Vosges),  atsd  In  tbe  ilcrtogin)  Ilorn  to  43UU  ft.,  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  On  the  granite  red  sandstone  Is 
superimposed,  and  forms  extensive  plateaux,  capable  of 
cultivation  to  a great  height : so  that  not  only  extensive 
forevts  cover  these  mountains,  but  pastures,  and  even 
small  villages,  are  found  in  them  at  an  rirvation  of  3, MO 
and  4,000  HW<.  Deep  valleys,  with  picturesquely  pre- 
cipitous sides.  Intersect  the  sandstone  layer,  and  pour 
rapid  streams,  for  the  most  part  oavigable  fur  rafts,  into 
tho  Valley  of  the  Rhine.  In  some  hill*,  as  the  Kniebigf, 
for  Instance,  the  sandstone  appear*  to  fi.u’m  coin{tact 
l»olated  masses.  2.  Tbe  bed  of  tbe  Nerkar,  which  divides 
the  Black  Forest  I Schwariwald)  range  from  tho  (Men- 
Wald.  Is  also  of  sanustune,  w hich  aitematos  In  the  northern 
parts  of  the  grand  duchy  with  blue  limestone  and  marl. 
The  priDct|»aT  mast  of  Ihe  Odonwald  is  likewise,  acmrvting 
to  Kffersteln  (from  whose  work  wre  take  tbcsr  details), 
composed  of  sandstone,  little  iatrrru|>(t*d  by  the  rise  of 
the  granite.  The  highest  summit,  the  Kaitciibuehel, 
3,lH0ft.,  lies  in  Badoii;  but  the  greater  part  of  the  chain 
belongs  to  the  grand  duchy  of  Hesse.  Like  the  Black 
Forest,  these  heights  fall  stetmly  towards  the  Rhine,  and 
along  Che  foot  of  the  range  the mrYsfrassr, from  Heidelberg 
to  Frankfort,  a rou<i  crirbrotod  lor  picturesque  mountain 
•ceno^.  uniting  with  the  rich  luxuriance  of  vegeta- 
tion of  the  valley.  has  bc<en  carried.  3. 'ftie  KaiserstuhL, 
In  tbe  cIkIo  of  tho  Upper  Kliioc,  Is  formed  of  a clump  of 
heights  volcanic  origin,  separated  from  the  Black 
Forest  by  tbe  Dreisam  arul  the  EU.  On  tbe  rock,  called 
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the  Toddenkopf  (deoth's  head),  a tradhlon  tells  us  that 
Kodolph  of  Hapsinirg  held  a court  of  Justice,  w hence  the 
name  of  Kalserstuhl  (cnmror'i  chair)  Is  derived. 
Tho  highest  point  is  1,70  Paris  feet  In  elevation. 

4.  A range  of  steep  hills,  stretching  from  the  Rhine,  near 
.SchafThauseu,  along  the  W.  and  N.  shores  of  the  Lake 
of  Cunstanco,  is  named  the  Kanden.  The  dominant 
formation 'of  these  bills  Is  limestone;  the  higliest  point 
Is  IJb'n  ft.  in  bright.  They  run  into  the  BhuA  Forest 
on  the  W.  and  N.,  and  on  tbe  S'.K.  Into  the  hlllv  di*trict 
of  Kcllmburg  and  Megan.  The  last  named  elevations 
are  composed  of  Jura  limestone,  tn  which  the  basalt 
gild  other  isolated  volcanic  rock*  of  Hohendwyl,  Hohm* 
stofll-in,  HohentWiw  cm.  Ac.,  occur,  b.  Finally,  the  HellU 
gmlierg.  a rough  and  sterile  tract,  rivet  N K.  of  the 
lake  or  Constance,  and  slopes  down  towards  its  tMoks; 
on  Its  summit.  2,200  ft.  hl^.  Prince  Furstenberg  has  a 
hunting  seat,  from  which  there  Is  a fine  view  of  Uic  lake 
and  tho  Swlis  mountains. 

Af'errs.  — The  principal  river  of  tho  grand  duchy  Is 
the  Rhine,  which  receives  all  its  streams  except  the 
Danube.  After  lotio^  itself  In  the  l^c  of  ronstaoce, 
at  a disUnce  of  lUO  miles  1mm  its  source.  It  re-at>peara 
at  a rapid  stream  near  Stein,  where  Us  breadth  la 
ft.,  and  works  Its  way  through  llmesume  rocks  to 
Schafriiausen,  a little  below  which  place  It  falls  over 
a precipice  Uum  M to  CO  ft.  in  height.  Near  Laufroburg 
the  bed  narrows  to  a width  of  only  M feet,  furmlng  a 
rapid  scarcely  inferior  fn  grandeur  of  efTi'Ct  (o  the  rrle- 
brattxl  fall  at  SchafThausen.  At  Rliclnfeldcn  the  ricky 
ravines  to  its  bed  form  a violent  <xldr.  and  all  these 
obstacles  preclude  the  pouibilitvnf  rendering  tbe  stream 
navigable  above  B-tsel.  from  which  city  onward  it  takes 
a northerly  and  tranoull  course.  Its  breadth  at  Basel 
Is  7M  ft. ; but  its  deptn  Is  by  no  means  prniiortionate  to 
this  extent  of  surface,  the  stream  being  in  many  spots 
no  more  than  3 ft.  dei>p,  while  its  greatest  average  dc^b 
Ix'twccn  Basel  am!  Strostiurg,  docs  not  cxct'^  10  to 
12  1).  At  .Mannheim  Ihe  bed  of  the  river  is  I.OOO  ft.  In 
hre.adth;  but  Its  average  depth  betws’en  Strasbiirg  and 
Mayennr  varies  lirtwecn  A ft.  and  24  ft.  The  fall  of  the 
Rhine  betwes'n  Stein  and  Basel  Is  stated  by  Hennitsch  to 
be  703  Pari!(  ft.,  ami  LM*tween  B.issO  and  Mannheim  41M  ft. 
Tiie  navigation  on  (he  Rhine  is  the  most  Importaiif  of 
all  thi!  inland  water  carriage  of  Germany.  Between 
Basel  and  Strasburg  Itoats  of  to  30  tons  are  used,  and 
b(*twecn  the  Utter  city  and  Mainz  Itarges  of  FiU  Ions  bur- 
den. Sti-am-lioats  now  go  up  to  Basel,  notwithstanding 
(he  islands  and  banks  formed  by  Ihe  shifting  of  the 
river's  bed,  and  the  uncertainly  of  its  depth,  w hich  varies 
after  rve^  flood.  The  Rhine  is  traversed  by  two 
bridges  of  boats  at  Kehl  and  at  Manoheltn.  tmide* 
several  flying  bridges. 

The  greater  mimlier  of  the  streams  falling  hito 
the  Rhine  on  lU  right  bank  desreml  from  the  Black 
Forest  w ith  so  rapid  a fall  that  but  few  of  them  are  navl- 
galile  even  for  forest  rafts.  The  most  considcralile  are 
the  Wicliach,  which,  during  part  of  Us  course  form*  the 
frontier  of  the  ronton  of  Schaffhaiism  ; the  WIetcu, 
which  falls  Into  the  Rhine  lielow  Basel,  the  RIz,  the 
Kmzig,  which  Joins  the  Rhine  near  Kehl,  and  the 
Murg.  The  two  last  named  streains.  on  which  ths 
greatest  quanlitv  of  umber  aud  firewood  Is  floated 
down,  h.ive  a fill  of  nearly  ft.,  in  a course  not 

exer<e«llng  fiO  English  mtli^  The  largest  accesitcRi 
wiiich  the  Rhine  rt-celves  during  its  course  through  tho 
grand  duchy  is  the  Neckar.  which  has  Us  source  Is 
Wirtemberg  in  the  Black  Forest,  and  oher  traversing 
that  kingdom,  enters  Baden  at  Heinshelm.  It  U navi- 
gable for  boat*  from  Cannstadt  near  Stottgart.  botow 
which  place  It  is  Joined  by  the  Rems,  the  Krscher,  and 
(lie  Jnx  on  Us  right,  and  the  Rni  on  Us  left  bank;  U 
(alls  Into  the  Rhine  near  Matinlieim. 

t.  Tho  Maine  forms  the  frontier  towards  Bavaria  but  for 
a short  distance,  and  receives  tbe  Tauber  at  Wertholm. 
Its  depth  is  not  great,  but  is  regular  ; and  Us  gentle  fkll, 
which  Ls  assisted  by  the  numerous  windings  of  its  bed, 
renders  its  currvmt  well  adapted  tu  navlgatioo. 

3.  Tbe  Danube,  whose  sources  are  In  the  grand  duchy, 
leaves  the  territory  before  it  assumes  any  greater 
importance  than  that  of  a mountaiu  stream.  Its 
most  wcUerly  source  is  that  of  the  Brege.  between  tbe 
KtMsuk  and  nrlglcio.  In  tbe  Black  Forest,  a few  miles 
N.W.  Furtwangen.  It  Is  Joined  a little  above  Douan- 
cschlngen  liy  tbe  llrlaach,  and  into  their  united  streams, 
which  from  that  point  bear  tlie  name  of  Danube,  the 
waters  fall,  which.  Issuing  from  the  springs  in  the  Cas- 
tle-yard of  this  town,  claim  the  houoiir  of  bein|(  tho 
original  sources  of  the  great  river.  After  traversing  a 
small^  district  of  Wirtemberg,  tlie  Danube  once  more 
enters  the  terrUnry  of  Baden,  and  finally  leaves  It  at  Ctt- 
tenitcin  on  the  frontiers  of  i^lgmarlngen. 

The  natural  facilities  for  Internal  navlgakioa  tn  tbe 
nand  duchy  bend  for  tbe  most  part  towards  the  W.  and 
N.,  and  merge  Into  one  grand  channel,  the  Rhine.  With 
tho  exception  of  some  aits  to  renilite  the  course  of  ChU 
river  between  Kehl  and  Mannheim,  the  cxecutloQ  of 
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which  li  regulated  by  a treaty  with  Bavaria,  according  to 
which  thoae  on  (he  left  bonk  are  managed  by  Bodeo.  and 
tboae  on  the  tight  bank  by  tho  BtivariaDt,  no  navigable 
canali  caUt  in  the  grand  duchy. 

The  Lake  of  Constance  U an  important  feature  in  the 
natural  fjcllitiet  for  water  communication.  Part  of Ju 
oorthem  bank,  from  Immenttadt  to  Mersburg,  together 
with  the  whole  shore  of  lu  northern  branch,  the  ireber- 
ii'agcfv  and  the  north  shore  of  the  ZrUer  Set,  with  the 
city  of  Constance  on  Its  southern  shore,  belong  to  Baden. 
A considerabie  trade  with  Switserland  is  carried  on  acroaa 
it,  and  the  lutrodoctioo  of  steam-boats,  which  keep  up  a 
daily  cotomuolcaHon  between  Constance,  Llndau,  and 
Rohrachach,  In  Switserland,  has  made  H a coovmieot 
passage  for  travellers.  The  whole  lake  with  Irs  branches, 
contains,  according  to  Heonltach,  an  area  of  German 

Buare  miles,  and  lU  demeet  part,  between  Constance  and 
u<1au.  Is  8(4  Paris  ft.  Ita  level  above  the  sea  Is  1 ,35S  ft., 
but  at  the  peAod  of  Uie  melting  of  the  siww  Its  waters  rise 
as  much  as  10  ft.  A sudden  swell,  whkh  takes  place  at 
ocher  times,  and  which  is  termed  ttie  Ruhts,  Is  not  cosily 
accounted  for.  Tho  lake  is  not  uoftequenily  feozen  over 
In  winter,  and  in  IKJu  horsemen  and  carriages  passed  over 
H.  The  Ilmen  See,  near  PfttUendorf.  In  the  Lake  circle, 
and  the  Mdktng  Sec.  are  rather  fish-ponds  than  lakes  ; 
and  the  various  meres  in  the  Black  Forest,  which  are 
found  at  considerable  elevations,  tho  largest  of  which  are 
the  Keldsee  at  S.40I  ft.,  Che  IHulsee  3,506  ft.,  the  MumroeU 
see  3,12iOft.,  tho  Nonncnmattwelher  2,64&ft.,  and  the 
Blchiicr  See  1,(94  Paris  ft  above  the  sea,  are  neither  in- 
teresting for  their  extent,  nor  fur  picturesque  scenery. 
The  last-mentioned  lake  dries  up  occasionally,  so  that 
com  U Sown  in  its  bed : and  in  the  Nonnciimatt  a floating 
Island  of  turf  rises  and  fells  with  the  water  which  sup- 
ports it. 

Ch'mo/c. » Borghaus  gives  the  following  details  con- 
oeming  the  climate  of  the  Valley  of  the  nhloe,  In  the 
grand  duchy,  one  of  the  warmest  in  Germany. 
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For  the  mountain  dUtricU  the  some  author  gives  the 
following  mean  temperatures : — 

Tkt  Oteck  F^rtH  .. 


manganese  is  dug  near  VllUngen  ; salt  in  two  chief  beds 
at  Rappenau  In  the  circle  of  Lower  Rhine,  and  at  Dur- 
rheiin,  in  the  Lake  circle.  Coals  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Uffenburg  ; besides  alum,  vitriol,  and  sulphur,  form  the 
principal  mineral  productions.  Upwards  of  CO  mineral 
spring  are  countM  in  the  grand  duchy.  Hie  thermal 
springs  of  Baden  are  those  which  are  the  beat  know  n and 
toe  most  used  for  medicinal  purposes. 

The  grand  duchy  U divided  into  four  circles,  aisd  con- 
tained, according  to  the  census  of  1834,  941,5^  famiUea, 
or  1,881,810  inbabitanta.*  Berghaua  estimates  the  popu- 
lation in  Che  yw  1888  at  1,863,100, 
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Thus  the  proportion  to  1.000  inhabitants  (i,  of  births  36, 
of  deaths  34,  ofmarriages6;  and  the  illegitimate  births  are 
to  the  legitimate  as  1 tu  5-4.  l*hc  annual  Increase  in  the 
33  years  from  1611  to  1633  averages  only  10.600,  and  for 
tho  years  1831.  1833.  and  1833.  was  only  3,539. 

7^0  proportion  of  male  to  female  births  was,  tn  the 
year  1634,  as  1*06  to  I ; of  births  of  Icgilimatc  children  to 
marriages  as  4' I Co  1.  Ilcnnltsch,  in  his  detailed  sutis- 
tlcal  description  of  Bmlcn,  gives  the  following  lollies, 
showing  tlio  religious  distinctions  of  the  inhabitants  In 
1833,  
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The  mean  temperature  for  the  whole  grand  duchy  is 
estimated  at  8°  3(r  U..  being  30  wanner  than  the  climate 
of  the  plateau  of  Bavari.v,  S.  of  the  Danube,  but  1°  colder 
than  tne  mean  temperature  of  Hanover,  although  that 
kingdom  lies  A°  lot.  nirther  to  the  N. 

Olocrvatlons,  as  to  the  fall  of  rain,  gire  a mean  at 
Freiburg  of  39  In.  per  annum.  In  Carlsniho  tho  mean 
variations  of  tho  weather  arc,  25  clear.  8G  sunshine,  ICl 
mixed,  43  panlal  cloudy,  M cloudy  days  in  the  year. 
Rain  falls  146.  snow  36,  and  fogs  occur  on  18  days.  The 
n>e*n  direction  of  the  winds  u.  In  Carlsruhe  s.  66^  W. 
or  nearly  W..  in  Mannheim  S.  O-v®  W.  Tbumierstorms  In 
Carbrune  occur  on  36,  at  Manbcim  on  31  days  in  the 


year. 

ProdueUom the  accession  of  the  grand  duchy  to 
the  Germanic  Customs' League,  the  attention  of  the  mna- 
biunu  of  the  valleys  of  the  Rhine  and  Ncckar  was  almost 
exclusively  devoted  to  agriculture,  for  which  the  soil  and 
climate  of  those  districts  is  admirably  adapted.  Com  is 
grown  with  great  success ; the  average  return  given  /or 
Ike  u-kole  $taU  by  Bcrgliaus.  being,  for  barley  8 to  9 fold, 
wheat  9 fol^  maize  340  to  330  fold,  potatoes  36  to  30  fold. 
The  slopes  of  the  hills  arc  every  where  covered  with  vine- 
yards. in  which  czccllcnC  wine  is  grown,  although  only 
tho  N.  shore  of  the  Lake  of  Constance  and  part  of  the 
vale  of  the  Rhine  have  a S.  declivity ; and  here  the  vici- 
nity of  the  Alps,  the  Jura,  and  the  Block  Forest,  diminish 
the  warmth-  Between  the  vines,  the  walnut,  chestnut, 
peach,  apricot,  plum,  and  cherry  trees  produce  abun- 
dantly the  choicest  ftulc ; and  ttie  volleys  above  meo- 
tioned  resemble  one  beautiftil  garden.  Tobacco,  bemo. 
of  a very  fine  description,  and  llax,  are  extensively  cul- 
tivated : and  the  forests  tend  annually  a Urge  quantity  of 
excellent  fir  and  oak  Umber  down  the  Rhine.  Mining  It 
^so  ca^ed  on  with  partial  success.  Silver  Is  found  at  St. 
Anton,  In  the  valley  of  tho  KUizig ; copper  at  Kork  and 
h'eustadt ; iron  is  produced  at  Kaodern.  near  Waldshut, 
near  Honscu,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  Black  Forest ; 


Ocetpahitns  qfthe  Pcopte.-^Agrie»ilittre, — The  cultivat- 
ed lano  Is  divided,  arcordlng  to  Berghaus,  as  follows : — > 
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The  produce  is  stated  to  amount  to~ 


Of  the  Cerealia.  wheat  is  grown,  but  In  a small 
proportion,  not  exceeding  l-dOth  of  the  whole.  Spelt  It 
the  grain  of  which  breadf  Is  rrirwipally  made.  Maize  Is 
extensively  cultivated,  but  rhMy  as  green  food  for  cattle, 
being  sown  thick,  and  allowed  to  run  up  to  a great 
height.  Artificial  grasses  and  turnips  are  in  universal 
use  in  the  vale  of  the  Rhine,  in  which  agriculture,  on  the 
whole,  is  carried  on  upon  the  best  scale,  and  far  exceed- 
ing the  cultivation  of  any  other  part  of  Germany.  The 
meadows  are  irrigated  in  the  Italian  style,  which  the  nu- 
merous mountain  rilU  assist,  while  tlie  corn-fields  are  in- 
terspersed  with  countless  fruit-trees,  and  even  the  beds 
are  surrounded  with  plants  of  hemp,  sown  singly,  w-hich 
attain  a remarkable  height  and  thlvknest.  The  licst  de- 
scriptions of  wine  are  those  of  the  Ortenan  and  of  the 
valleys  of  the  Maine  and  Keckar.  The  Klmgenbtreer 
and  HVrfAcfrwcr  growths  are  those  most  admired.  The 
produce  of  timber  and  firewood  Is  estimated  at  973,000 
cubic  fetboms,  of  which  a large  portion  Is  sent  down  the 
Rhine  to  Che  shfo-builders  of  Holland,  and  is  known  by 
the  name  of  noianderhoU.  Masts  of  150  feet  in  length, 
and  oaks  of  the  choicest  growth,  are  yearly  felled  In  great 
numbers  tor  exportation  to  the  moutn  of  the  Rhine. 

The  number  of  head  of  cattle  in  the  grand  duchy  Is 
stated  Co  73.133 horses  ; 480,404  homed  cattle;  188J06 
sheep ; 32.275  goats  ; 303.6CN>  pigs. 

or  the  sheep  16,356  are  derignated  as  Spanish  merW 
e VU.,  600,334  BMlw,  sad  631,0e9  firnuOsi. 
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no«s,  mkI  110,067  u Impwcd  bre«d(.  Th«  number  of 
beehlvpft  U tUtcd  M 14,<W.  Au  «<rlculturel  uiociaUon 
U CarUrubc  h«A  braxu'hr*  to  Mvpnd  other  town*,  and 
pritet  are  ammally  distrU>uted  to  eucourage  iuprore> 
ueiiu. 

Mming  and  Mamt^/aetnr^s.  — Cokl-wa»hlng  was  for* 
merlv  a principal  object  of  Industry  along  the  Khlne.  from 
BascI  to  Mannheim ; tt  Is  now  couAnMl  to  the  district 
botween  Phtlipsburg  and  Witten»eier.  The  mines  of  i 
Teufelsgrund  ^eldM  in  1R8&-6,  7041  mks.  of  silver.  In  | 
the  year  1H36-7  the  same  mine  proJucvd  I/t53  mks.  of 
silver.  The  mines  of  St.  Anthony  in  the  valley  of  the 
Kiniig  produced,  under  the  management  of  the  same 
company  to  which  those  of  T*umUgrund  belong,  in 
IS36>7.  429  mks.  of  silver,  and  9C0  cwt.  of  cobalt  ore. 
The  sa't  springs  are  the  neat  most  productive  mineral 
branches,  the  two  principal  ones  yielding  300.«K>  cwts. 
annually.  Since  the  accession  of  Baden  to  the  Pnisslaa 
Customs'  Lc-ague  the  number  of  (Stories  has  very  much 
Increased.  In  1829  the  grand  duchy  numbered  ICI  fa* 
brics.  with  3,756  worknier.,  and  a cajdtal  registen-d  for 
taxation  of  1,777 ,fi55  fls.  At  the  end  of  1H37  the  number 
of  (s^cs  was  291,  with  9.281  workmen,  and  a capital  of 
2,488353  fli.  The  additional  manufiicturtog  undertakings 
are  cotton  spinning  and  weaving  establishments,  riband 
and  beet-nx»t  sugar  fabrics,  of  which  last  description  8 
^vebeen  opened  within  a few  roars.  From  the  following 
survey  of  tne  employments  of  the  people  given  by  kf. 
llennlUch,  it  will  be  evident  that  this  increased  activity, 
although  it  may  have  received  a peculiar  direction  by 
means  of  the  protecting  duties,  which  amount  almost  to 

Rrohibitions  nr  some  articles  of  colonial  produce,  was  ret, 

1 most  respects,  (he  natural  result  of  the  peculiar 
circumstancea  under  which  the  population  have  been 

K laced.  The  forest  and  mountain  tracts,  which  occupy 
alf  the  country,  scarcely  supply  food  for  their  scanty 
Inhabitants,  whoso  manufactures  of  clucks,  wooden  toys, 
straw  hats,  lace,  and  embroidery,  have  been  sent,  from  a 
long  date,  into  all  parts  of  Europe.  Crome  states  the 
number  of  wooden  clocks  annuallv  exported  to  amount 
to  187.000,  besides  musical  snufT.bozes,  barrel*organs, 
and  other  articles  for  which  the  forests  furnish  the  mate* 
rials. 

According  to  Hennttsch,  the  number  of  IkmIUes  re- 
gistered for  taxation  as  manufacturers  and  tradesmen 
amounted  in  1879  to  95,624. 

13.ii37  families  with  capital  between  400  and  1^00  fl. 
4,316  do.  do.  above  1,500  6. 

70,139  do.  without  capital. 

9.232  do.  exempt,  as  being  taxed  in  another 
■ manner,  or  as  paupers. 

95,634  familtes  of  capitalists.  Ac. 

33,260  do  workmen  and  labourers. 

The  trading  classes  were  fbrthcr  divided  as  follows:  — 
87,131  families;  tradesmen;  capital  10, 680..V10  11. 

161  do.  manufacturers ; do.  1,777,075  11. 

8,332  do.  dealers  * do.  9,759,300  IL 

95.694  families.  ' 


The  number  of  agrictiltural  Cunllles  at  the  same  period 
Is  stated  to  be  101,792. 

The  density  of  the  population  In  the  diflhreet  parts  of 
the  grand  duchy  is  shown  by  the  following  table  : — 
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Thus  the  lowlands  of  this  state  rank  amongst  the  most 
populous  districts  of  Europe,  and  the  transition  to  ma. 
nufacturing  employments  is  in  every  respect  a natural 
one. 

Moral  Cimdition  qf  the  Peontf.  — The  restraints  upon 
the  obtaining  a settlement  (n  a distant  parish,  which 
In  all  German  states  depends  upon  the  pouettion  of 
a lirelihood  rather  than  of  the  power  to  gain  It, 
with  the  Impediments  thrown  in  the  way  of  marriage, 
tend,  it  is  said,  to  weaken  the  stimulus  to  exertion, 
and  to  promote  Immorality.  These  must  be  re- 
garded as  the  true  causes  why  the  lower  classes  in  this 
state  do  not  stand  upon  an  eaual  footing  with  their 
Swiss  neighbours,  notwithstanding  the  fn^om  of  the 
political  institutions  and  the  high  rank  which  the  upper 
classes  of  the  grand  duchy  assume  amongst  the  ra-  I 
lightened  nations  of  Europe.  Tbe  constitution  of  Baden 


li  tbe  one  which  allows  the  most  political  Initieoce  to 
the  repreeentatlves  of  tbe  nation  of  all  tbe  German  go- 
vemmenU,  and  the  law  establishing  tbe  liberty  of  the 
press  has  only  been  suspended  by  the  decr^  of  the 
Frankfort  diet  of  tbe  year  1H33. 

The  legislative  functions  are  exercised  in  Baden  by  tbe 
soverelga  and  two  chambers.  In  tbe  upper  chamber, 
beside*  Jie  members  of  the  royal  family,  tbe  heads  of 
; medialiied  princely  bouses,  the  bishop  of  Freiburg  aa 
head  of  the  Catholic  church,  and  the  chief  of  (be  Lu- 
theran consistory,  the  representatives  of  the  univer*itiea 
of  Heidelberg  and  Freiburg,  8 representatives  of  (he 
leaser  nobility,  and  8 members  named  at  pleasure  by 
tbe  CTand  duke.  — the  heads  of  families  possessing  eu- 
tallrd  estates  of  the  value  of  300,000  horios  (.capital)  may 
claim  the  hereditary  neerage. 

Tbe  second  chamber  consists  of  23  deputies  of  towns, 
and  41  deputies  ft^om  as  many  districts  of  the  country. 
The  members  of  the  upper  chamber  must  have  completra 
their  25th,  those  of  the  lower  chamber  their  30th  yewr. 
The  latter  roust  prove  the  possession  of  an  income  of 
1.500  d.  per  an.  without  any  limitation  as  to  tbe  sourrw 
«’hence  It  Is  derived : they  are  chosen  for  8 years.  Tbe 
chambers  meet  every  second  year,  and  their  sittings 
are  public.  The  parliamcnlary  history  of  Baden  since 
1830,  when  the  legislative  bodies  commenced  their  career 
of  activity,  is  that  of  tbe  present  improved  and  dourlshing 
state  of  the  Institutions  and  finances  of  the  grand  duchy, 
in  the  session  of  1831  the  budget  was  fully  controlled  for 
Ihe  first  time,  and  the  responiTbility  of  the  minister  esta- 
blished. The  annually  increasing  revenue  has  occasioned 
some  alleviatioa  nf  the  public  burdens,  and  in  1836,  when 
a reduction  of  taxes  was  made,  the  benefit  was  allowed 
to  accrue  principally  to  the  poorer  classes,  although  the 
principle  of  equal  taxation  of  all  classes  Is  that  upaa 
which  the  financial  system  U founded- 

/'iis<nscta2  SgsSetn.  — The  direct  taxes  are  levied  as 
follows : — The  land  ta*  upon  the  estimated  value  of 
all  lands,  calculated  according  to  sales  of  la^ed  pro- 
perty in  each  district  at  two  periods;  vli..  between 
(he  years  1780*90  and  1800-9,  half  tbe  average  price  of 
the  district  in  Uie  one  period  being  added  to  luUf  (be 
price  In  the  second,  and  all  lands  being  classed,  ac- 
cording to  their  quality.ln  several  classes.  Tbe  rear  and 
rremue  tax  Is  levied  upon  all  duet  payable  by  landholders 
t»  their  lords,  whether  as  rent  or  service  dues.  The  ca- 
pital taxed  Is  calculated  at  25  years'  purchase  for  tithes, 
and  18  years'  purchase  for  o(l)cr  dues  ; and  the  cost  of 
collection  is  dtducted.  The  house  tax  is  rated  accord- 
ing to  a scale  of  the  value  of  each  tenement,  between 
the  years  1800  and  1809.  The  registered  amount  of  (ho 
value  of  all  these  descriptions  of  property,  in  the  esti- 
mate for  the  budget  of  1»7  and  l^^SA,  was  601 ,530,080  fi., 
(50,l20,00Uf. ) : and  the  tax  levied  was  19  kreutsers  on  100 
dorliu,  or  8 per  cent,  on  a revenue  of  4 per  cent,  from 
the  capital.  The  indn*lry  tax  is  levied  In  a particular 
manner.  The  personal  labour  of  every  tradesman  and 
manufacturer  is  estimated  by  a capital  sum.  varying  ac- 
cording to  the  description  of  employment.  Ail  trades 
are  embraced  In  10  cusses,  and  the  ccmital  so  found  is 
increased  by  a proportional  additional  sum  for  evrrv 
apprentice  or  lawmrer  employed.  The  capital  sum  re- 
gistered for  this  tax  In  1837  amounted  to  100,864.925  0.. 
(8,406, OOOf. ),  and  the  rate  was  23  krs.  per  100  florins,  or 
nearly  3.5(hs  per  cent.  Another  series  of  15  classes  em- 
braces the  rapil.*!!  employed  in  tools,  stock  In  trade.  Ac. 
The  personal  industry  tax  Is  the  one  which  wa<  modified  in 
1836,  when  300  florins  were  struck  off  from  the  registered 
capital  of  each  Individual ; by  means  of  which  a larga 
proportion  of  the  poor  were  relieved  from  (bis  burden. 
All  persons  In  the  service  of  the  state  pay  a tax  upon  the 
salaries  they  receive,  according  to  a scale  of  9 classes. 
In  the  first,  the  income  being  below  l.OOn  dorlns,  is  rated 
at  per  cent : but  In  the  last  class,  which  Includes  the 
apanages  of  the  inemlwrs  of  (he  royal  family,  and  re- 
venues exceeding  80,000  fl.  per  inn.  (6,000/.),  It  amounts 
to  I'J  I«r  cent 

Ofthe  indirect  taxes  the  roost  Important  are  the  excise 
on  beer,  wine,  and  spirits  ; tbe  ilaugntering  txx,  the  stamp 
duty,  and  the  salt  monopoly.  Tbe  last-named  branch  of 
service  supplies  the  inhabitants  at  5 fl.  5u  kr.  per  cwt. 
^ IDs. ).  while  the  price  at  which  tbe  salines  furnish  salt  for 
exportation  Is  fl  O.  30  kr.,  or  6s.  Tl>e  estimate  of  the 
budget  for  lS37to  1838  was  13.0t6,5.M)  fl.  ayear,  of  which 
thenirect  taxes  yielded  2,6-M.]6h  fl.,  the  excise  l,495,5'.‘3fl.. 

, the  share  received  from  the  Frusslao  Customs'  Lea4fue 
I.495.W3. 

The  military  force  of  the  grand  duchy  amounts  noml. 
nally  to  10,000  men,  which  form  part  nf  the  2d  division  of 
the  8th  cori>s  of  the  confederate  army.  The  troops  are 
raised  by  annual  conscription ; but  after  the  exercising 
months  are  over,  the  greater  part  are  disbanded,  and  the 
whole  department  is  manageawith  the  strictest  economy. 
The  cost,  including  pensions,  does  not  exceed  I.500.0W 
florins  anniully.  In  the  session  of  1838  tbe  second  cham- 
ber passed  a motion  for  reducing  the  number  of  tb« 
cavalry. 
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In  the  department  of  Justice,  the  feei  taken  from  suitors 
and  the  flues  more  than  cover  the  annual  expenses.  The 
number  of  trials  in  the  four  principal  courts  of  Mannheiroi 
Freiburg,  Rastadt,  and  Mursburg  were— 

Criminal.  A|^(«lt. 

I,MU  acre.,  Sit  MO.,  1/nS  oo*.  S4S 
do.  679  do.  V66  1I0.  80A 


CItII.  Bankrupt 
Id  1S*«  9,011  741 

lass  t,»«  — 


The  sentences  were  as  follows  : — 


Impftaaamant  with  bard  l^oa 
Hard  Ubtmr  In  Iraoa 
Inelitarr  conOncaMiit  • 

iPlDM,  «c.  • • 

IkMih 

iHaftnad  « 


193V. 

ISS9. 

, . 

906 

190 

1 

9 

611 

19 

7 

1 

0 

The  police  reports  for  IB33  give  the  number  of  arrests 
and  Inmrmations  laid  at  XI.SGU ; but  of  these  3477  were 
for  Irregularity  of  passports,  aud  14^1  for  neglect  of  the 
regulations  concerning  travellers,  with  544M  cases  of  an 
equally  light  description.  The  prisons  contained,  in  U132, 
586  prisoners,  of  whom  469  were  men.  and  1 17  women.  An 
association  was  formed  in  1831  to  improve  them.  The 
highest  judicial  tribunal  is  the  Supreme  Royal  Court  at 
Mannheim,  which  is  the  final  court  of  appiud.  Under 
this  stand  the  (our  courts  in  the  respective  chief  towns  of 
the  circles.  In  civil  cases  the  trials  are  public,  and  the 
plea^ngt  oral,  as  in  France  and  Kngland ; but  the  greater 
part  o{  the  criminal  proceedings  are  carried  on  with  closed 
doors,  ^though  the  form  o^leading  and  the  examination 
of  witnesses  is  the  same.  Inii  deviation  from  the  prin- 
ciple of  putdicity  was  demanded  by  the  Frankfort  diet. 

The  institutions  for  education  are  numerous  and  good. 
They  consist  of— . 


No.  of  Schools 

Tnchm. 

Scholon. 

I486 

9401 

1B94IXI 

84 

lAVI 

30 

.VM) 

8 

I486 

The  university  of  Heidellierg  is  one  of  the  oldest  esta- 
blished In  Germany ; it  was  foundetl  in  1386 ; that  of  Frei- 
burg in  I4M.  The  faculty  of  divinity  in  the  former  is 
Lutheran,  in  the  latter  (’atholic.  The  school  attendance 
is  obligatory  on  every  inilividual,  and  the  attendance  at  the 
&nday  scbools  continues  lur  two  years  alter  dismissal 
from  the  elementary  school.  Eve^  parish  has  Its  pr(V 
portional  numitcr  of  K'hoalt.  For  tho  formation  of 
schoolmasters  two  normal  schools  are  founded ; for  Pro- 
testants at  I'-arlsruhe,  for  Catholics  at  Kttlingen. 

^b/rms.— Although  the  reigning  family  in  Baden  pro- 
fesses the  Protestant  religion,  yet  more  than  half  the  inha- 
bitants are.  as  we  have  stated,  Catholics.  According  to  a 
treaty  entered  into  with  the  (*ope,  the  bishopric  of  Con* 
fltance  »asiupnrcssed,  and  by  the  bull  of  llth  April,  1834. 
the  bishop  of  Freiburg  was  nominated  as  metro^llian  of 
six  Oennan  states,  vlt.  Baden,  Wirtemberg,  the  ^and 
duchy,  and  the  electorates  of  Heste,Nasuii,and  Frankfort. 
The  sovereign  confirms  the  prclates.who  are  chosen  by  the 
pope,  and  the  revenues  allotted  to  the  church  are  to  be 
secured  on  landed  property.  All  bulls,  and  other  religious 
proclamations,  must  W sanctioned  by  the  government, 
and  receive  Its  pburer,  previous  to  publication.  Tho  Pro- 
testant church  is  managed  by  a consistorlal  court,  whose 
chief  has  equal  rank  with  the  bishop  of  Freibure.  Its 
members  assemble  in  a convocation  to  regulate  clerical 
allklrs,  the  last  sitting  of  which  was  held  In  1834.  The 
foundations  of  the  dilferent  religious  creeds  fur  religious 
and  charitable  purposes  are  stated  by  Hennitsch  as 
follows : — 


ProWi 


1,711 

6IS 

bOS 


490,718 

674,610 

14400 


In  addition  to  these  rich  donattoni  all  classes  of  civil  and 
religious  Ainctionaries  have  subscription  fur>ds  for  pro- 
viding for  orphans  atul  widows ; and  savings*  banks  are 
general,  to  encourage  pruvldenco  amongst  the  lower 
classes.  Beyond  these  institutions  no  formal  provision 
la  mnd*  for  the  poor,  whose  moderate  habits  keep  them 
from  being  burdirasome.  In  the  larger  towns,  as  Mann- 
belm.  forinttance,  subsidiary  relief  is  gcrverally  given  lo 
the  shape  of  food,  clothing,  or  fuel,  frtnn  voluntary  sub- 
scrlpCloni  raised  by  the  inbabltants.  The  regulations  are 
very  strict  as  regards  settlement  in  the  communes,  and 
permission  to  marry ; and  the  number  of  tradesmen  is 
every  where  limited  by  the  magistracy,  who  also  control 
the  price  of  provisions.  The  weights  and  measures  used 
hi  the  grand  duchy  are—  the  florin  or  gluden  at  par  IS  fl. 
w ll. ; I 0.  B 60  krentxers ; the  foot  » Engl.  ft. ; the 
morgen  b acres;  the  maap  a mp. gallons;  the 
g<'und  B lbs.  avoirdupois. 
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The  reigning  fkmllv  descends  from  Derthold,  Landgrave 
of  Zabringen,  one  or  the  most  powerful  and  meritorious 
families  of  the  1 1th  century,  whose  son  acquired  the  dis- 
trict of  Baden.  Hargrave  Augustus  George  united  all 
the  possessions  of  the  two  houses  of  Baden  and  Durlach, 
and  received,  by  the  treaties  at  Luoeville  and  Presburg, 
as  additions,  the  bishopric  of  Constance ; the  Austrian 
Breisgau;  part  of  tbe  pilatlnate  of  the  bishoprics  ofSpire, 
StrasDurg,  and  Basel ; the  county  of  Hanau  Lichtenberg  ; 
the  Ortenau ; tbe  island  of  Mclnau  in  the  Lake  of  Con- 
stance ; seven  free  imperial  cities  ; a part  of  the  estates  of 
tbe  Teutonic  order,  and  nine  abbeys  ; together  with  the 
sovereignty  over  seven  mediatised  nobles  of  the  empire, 
with  a territory  of  67  sck  Germ,  miles,  and  '422, 000  inha- 
bitants. Tbe  reigning  Grand  Duke  Leopold  succeeded 
his  half-brother,  30th  March,  1830.  and  it  married  to  his 
cousin  Sophia,  tbe  daughter  of  the  abdicated  King  Gus- 
tavus  IV.  of  Sweden. 

Badem,  a town  and  celebrated  bathing-place  of  Lower 
Austria,  on  tbe  K.  bank  of  an  affluent  uf  the  Danube,  at 
the  entrance  of  a tine  valley,  13  tn.  S.  S.W.  Vienna. 
Resident  pop.,  with  the  neighbouring  townships  of  Gut- 
tenbrunn  and  Weikersdnrf,  about  4,000:  but  increased 
during  tbe  summer  months  by  3.000  visiters,  amongst 
whom  are  usually  the  emperor  and  other  members  of  the 
imperial  family.  The  presence  of  mioeral  springs  here 
was  known  to  tho  ancients,  by  whom  they  were  called 
Aqttm  Coii^t  from  the  neighbouring  muuiitaius : and  in 
ITW.when  the  modem  baths  were  comtructed,  tbe  ruins 
of  a Roman  vapour-bath  and  other  buildings  were  dis- 
covered. There  are  at  prc?sent  16  baths,  each  capable  of 
at  once  accommodating  from  50  to  100  persons ; for  here, 
it  is  to  be  observed,  both  sexes  bathe  m tnoMse  / All 
pa^es  are  attired  in  loose  flowing  robes,  and  promenade 
in  tbe  baths,  arm  In  arm,  as  if  at  asoiWr;  and  us  much  in- 
terest Is  us^  with  the  masU>r  of  the  ceremonies  to  obtain 
the  honour  of  being  parboiled  with  higb-bom  exclusives, 
as  to  obtain  an  invitation  to  the  most  reckerckd  aasem- 
blies.  {Spencer't  Oermanp  and  the  (JermanSy  11.  194.) 

The  waters,  according  to  tho  analysis  of  Volta,  contain 
sulphate  and  muriate  of  soda,  sulphate  and  carbonate 
of  lime  and  magnesU,  sulphate  of  alumina,  and  con- 
siderable quantmes  of  carbonic  and  hydrotulphuric 
acid  gases : their  temperature  varies  from  to  98^ 
Fab.  Next  to  the  baths,  the  most  remarkable  buildings 
are,  St.  Stephen’s  Church,  the  palace  of  the  Archduke 
Anthony,  the  town-house,  theatre,  ckiotk,  Ac.  There 
are  many  well-built  private  houses ; several  hospitals  and 
other  charitable  institutions ; and  a handsome  park  and 
public  promenade:  the  neighbourhood  abounds  with  na- 
tural beauties,  and  contains  various  ancient  remains. 
{iiationat  Eneyctopadia,  pp.  159—168.) 

Badxm,  a town  of  the  g.  d.  Baden,  fkmous  for  its 
hot  baths,  usually  called  Baden  Baden,  to  distinsuish  it 
from  the  watering-place  of  ti>e  same  name  near  Vienna, 
romantlCAlly  situatra  in  the  Middle  Rhiue  Circle.  24  m. 
S.  S.W.  CarUrube.  Resident  pop.  4,700.  It  was  for- 
merly the  constant  residence  of  the  margraves  of  Baden, 
and  the  grand  duke  still  usually  passes  the  summer  in  a 
villa  here.  Tbe  mineral  springs  were  well  know  n lo,  and 
appreciated  by,  the  Homans,  who  planted  a colony  In  it, 
and  gave  It  the  name  of  Cioilaa  Anreba  Aq^oensu.  Tho 
springs,  13  in  number,  burst  out  of  the  roau  at  tbe  foot 
of  tbe  castle  terrace.  The  temperature  is  not  affocted 
by  tbe  seasons : the  hottest  arc  64°  Reaumur,  the  cold- 
est 87°.  A haodsoine  building,  in  form  of  a temple.  Is 
erected  over  tbe  Vrsprung,  as  the  principal  spring  is 
called.  Dr.  Granville,  spMkIng  of  this  spring,  says— 
'*  Tbe  water  Is  perfectly  clear,  has  a faint  animal  smell, 
a taste  somewhat  saltish,  and  when  drunk  as  it  issues 
from  the  spring,  approaching  to  that  of  weak  broth.*' 
According  to  a recent  analysis,  its  speclfle  gravity  is  1*030. 
A pint  or  tbe  water,  containing  74^  grains,  contains 
S3'9  solid  matter,  the  principal  ingredient  of  which  is 
culinary  or  common  salt  (16  m.)  ; the  next  In  import- 
ance are  tbe  sulphate,  muriate,  and  carbonate  of  lime 
grs.)  ; the  remainder  consists  of  a small  portion  of 
magnesia  and  of  traces  of  iron,  with  sdwuc  bsuf  a cubic 
in^  of  carbonic-acld  gas  in  addition.  There  is  here  no 
public  building  appropriated  exclusively  to  the  purpose 
of  bathing.  Ine  water  Is  conveyed  by  pipes  to  tbe  dif- 
ferent hotels,  in  which  there  are  numerous  baths,  some 
of  these  teing  very  luxuriantly  fitted  up.  Mr.  Murray 
says  that  tblsls  0 e most  bemuilfuHy  situated  of  tbe  Ger- 
man baths,  even  surpassing,  In  this  respect,  the  Kassau 
Bruntien.  'The  surrounding  country,  without  tho  sub- 
limity and  grandeur  of  Switierland,  is  distlngtiiihed  by  a 

fileoNng  and  romantic  wildness,  and  is,  as  it  were,  a pre- 
ude  to  the  Alps.  July  and  August  are  the  season  w hen 
the  baths  are  most  frequented  ( but  visiters  come  and  go 
from  May  to  October.  In  1833  they  were  visited  by 
1 1,900  Individuals.  English  visitors  have  of  late  years  been 
very  numerous  ; and,  but  for  tbe  prevalence  of  fogs  in 
winter,  it  is  a doirable  residence.  A number  of  handsome 
buildings,  among  which,  besides  the  temple  over  the 
Vrspmng,  tbe  ConveTsationMkaut,  with  its  plantations. 
Is  consp^ous.  The  dungeons  under  tbe  Seu  Schlott, 
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or  palocc,  are  nipt>f>«(<d  to  have  hem  thr  loiit  atMl  pritont  of 
■otne  (rerrt  sno  drrtctful  tribunal ; but  nothing  certain 
U known  of  their  hiatory. 

B^nttv,  a town  of  Switzerland,  cant.  Argau,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Llmmat,  lt|  m.  N.R.  Aarau.  Pop.  I,M00. 
It  1»  turrounded  by  walU  i ia  tlie  aeat  of  a tribunal  of 
original  )uriadictJon ; haaa  good  lown-houae,  ahaodaome 
Catholic  church,  9 conventa.  on  hospital,  and  a house  of 
correction.  The  rirer  la  croaaed  by  a wooden  bridge. 
Baden  la  eriebrated  for  lea  hot  bi^t,  known  to  the 
Romans  by  the  name  of  Tkrrma  Helveiicif : they  are 
at  a abort  distance  from  the  town,  on  both  sides  the 
river  : the  water  In  the  hottest  baths  has  a temwrature 
of  S7^  Reaumur:  they  ore  much  frequented  by  the  inha« 
Wtanta  of  Basil,  Zurich,  Ac.  The  environs  are  very 
bMUtlful ; and  a number  of  line  cottages  for  the  use  of 
strangers  are  scattered  over  the  nelgnbouring  heights. 
The  aeputlea  of  the  Swlis  cantons  have  often  held  their 
diets  at  Baden.  The  treaty  between  Franco  and  tho 
Rmpire  in  1714  was  signed  here. 

B.\UIA,  atown  of  Au«Criaa  Italy,  prov.  Polealna,  on 
the  Adige.  16  m.  W.  by  N.  Rovigo.  Pop.  SJKX).  It  has 
a fine  bndge  over  the  Adige,  atwl  twoeonveiita  for  monks ; 
with  a manitfacture  of  earthenware,  and  sooM  trade  In 
com.  silk,  firewood,  fiax,  Ac. 

BAUOLATO,  atown  of  Ksnlns.  prov.  Calabria  Ultra, 
24  m.  S.  Catansaro,  sltuatoa  oo  a bill  near  the  sea. 
Pop.  a.000. 

BA  DON  V ILLRR.  a town  of  France,  dip.  Meurthe,  on 
the  Blette,  90  m.  B.S.B.  Lunevllle.  Pop.  2.919.  It  has 
a manufactory  of  awla,  which  protluces  aunut  1,000,000  a 
y»ar.  with  fabrics  of  cotton  and  earthenware. 

U.\P.CA.  a town  of  Spain,  prov.  Jaeo,  90  m.  N.R.  Jaen. 
pop.  IO.hOO.  It  ia  situated  on  a hill,  in  a fertile  and  ex* 
ten»lve  plain : has  good  streets  and  squarn,  one  of  the  ^ 
latter  beuig  adome^i  with  a supttrb  fountain.  Among  the  ' 
princip^  public  buildings  are  the  Gothic  cathedral,  the  : 
milcgea  of  the  Jesuits  and  of  the  oratory,  the  chapel  of  I 
the  ancient  university. ami  the  prison.  It  has  a collegiate  j 
chiircb,  seviTol  parish  churches,  and  convents  for  both  I 
sexes,  three  hospitals,  an  ecouotniral  sociely,  and  some 
tanneries.  Bae^a  is  supposed  to  occupr  the  site  of  tlie 
ancient  Beotia  : and  It  was  the  reiidcnce  of  several 
Moorish  kings,  having  been  wrested  from  the  latter  in 
lY.M.  At  this  cp^h  its  nopiilation  is  s.'iid  to  hare 
amounted  to  l.'iO.mi ; but  this  is  pr«>bai>ly  an  exaggera- 
tion. Tiie  bishopric,  of  which  it  was  once  the  seat,  was 
transferred  to  Jaen  in  1944 ; and  its  university  has  also 
been  suppressed.  {MiHano.) 

BARNA,  a towm  of  Spain,  prov.  Cordova,  29m.  S.R. 
Cordova,  on  theMarbella.  I'op.  (town  and  district)  I3,M>0. 
It  has  four  parish  churches  and  five  convents.  There  are, 
in  its  environs,  very  productive  salt-mines. 

BAFFA  (an.  Papkos},  a sea-port  town  on  the  8.W. 
coast  of  the  Islana  of  Cyprus,  lat.  94^47'  20"  N.,  long. 
3^  afi'  20"  R.  This  Inconsiderable  town,  not  containing 
more  than  1,000  inhab.,  occupies  the  site  of  the  famous 
Paphos  of  antiquity,  which,  after  being  destroyed  several 
times,  was  rebuilt  by  Augustus,  and  was  thence  called 
Arngutta.  During  the  occupation  of  Cyprus  bribe  Ve- 
neUans.  BalCi  was  a city  of  considerable  wealtn  and  im- 
portance. It  is  now  nearly  deserted,  and  is  filled  with 
the  ruins  of  churches  and  Valacc^  that  are  every  where 
crumbling  to  the  ground.  The  bay  is  large  ; but  tne  port, 
coramanoed  by  a castle  on  the  beach,  is  shallow  and  un- 
safe. Caves,  or  rather  dwelling-places,  have  been  cut  In  \ 
several  of  the  rocks  in  the  neiglibuurho^,  some  of  which  , 
are  inhabited.  The  country  rouml  Baflk  is  fruitful,  and 
produces  considerable  supplies  of  com,  cotton,  and  silk.  | 

Old  Faphos  is  suppoMNl  to  have  stood  abotit  6 m.  S.F.. 
of  Paphos  or  R.ifTa,  at  a little  distance  from  the  sea.  It 
was  tne  favourite  re^tdetice  of  Venus,  Dira  potent  Cypri, 
the  place  where  the  sca-tM>m  goddess  first  took  up  her 
abixie,  and  was  famous  from  a very  remote  e)>och  for  its 
temj’les  appropriated  to  her  worsnip.  and  fur  the  rites 
and  processions  perfunned  by  her  votarii*s.  lienee  the 
epithets  Paphiao  and  t'j’prian  applied  to  Venus 

*■  0 V«na>.  rcgins  (Inkli  ^apb^w,  | 

8pTn«  dUtcUm  t-jproa  •* 

It  Is  worthy  of  remark  that,  according  to  Tacitus,  tho 
goddess  was  not  represented  .it  Paphos  under  the  human 
figure,  but  under  that  of  a cone.  ( fU$t.  lib.  9.  13.)  Tliere 
were  also  temples  and  altars  where  sacrifices  were 
offered  to  the  gvxldess  in  New  Paphos.  The  office  of 
high  priest  of  the  Paphien  Venus  was  both  lucrative  and  , 
honourable.  In  proof  of  this  it  may  be  mentioned,  that  , 
wIicQ  Cato  was  sent  to  Cyprus,  he  represented  to  Pto- 
lemy that  If  he  submitted  without  fighting  he  should  not 
want  either  fbr  money  or  honours,  for  the  Homan  people 
would  make  him  grand  priest  of  the  PapbUn  Venus. 
{l.archer,  Mtmoire  imr  f enut,  p.  49.) 

UAFFIN’8  or  DYLOT'S  BAY.  a Urge  Inland  sea. 
between  Greenland  and  the  N.F.  co.i«l  of  America,  be- 
tween 6%^  and  N.  lot.,  and  and  ao>  W.  long.  It 
exteadi,  from  S.R.  to  N.W.,  about  960  m. ; its  width 
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v.irrlng  fVom  3.10  to  something  less  than  100  m.  at  its  N. 
end.  Its  surface  may  therrmre  be  estimated  at  about 
9G6,(¥)0  sq.  m.,  an  area  exceeding  by  more  than  a half  that 
of  the  Baltic.  In  fact,  however.  It  is  much  larger  even 
than  Ibis ; its  natural  boundaries  being  evidently  ('ape 
Farewell,  the  S. point  of  Greenland,  and  Cape  Cbudlcign, 
oo  the  coast  of  Labrador,  both  nearly  on  tho  60th  parallel, 
and  respectively  In  4A''  and  65°  W.  loog.  Taking  tiese 
for  its  dimofisions,  its  surface  will  amount  to  456,000  sq. 
m.;  but  It  Is  usual  to  take  for  Its  limits  those  first 
assigned,  the  additional  8.  part  being  denominated 
Daris's  Strait.  (ArrairtmUA't  AUot,  pi.  40.;  Bnffln'$ 
Fop.  ; PurckaPt  Pitgrims,  Ml.  844—644. ; Boti’s  Firti 
Tty.  34—161.;  Party  $ Pint  Pop.  6—98.) 

Modem  discovery  has  shown  that  the  K.E.  and  N. 
coasts  of  America,  as  far  as  190°  W..  arc  broken  into 
innumerable  Idands.  and  that  Baffin's  Bay  U conoected 
with  other  great  internal  gulphs ; such  as  that  of  BoutbU 
(Bou’t  SeconA  I'oy.  1<3— 1 16.),  and  the  Urger basin  of  Hud- 
, son*t  Bay  ( Parry t Second  Pop.  267—947.),  and  also  with 
the  Polar  Sea.  {Parry't  Pint  Pop.  99 — 59.)  The  term 
Mediterranean  cannot  be  therefore  properly  applied  to 
this  great  expanse  of  water,  since,  Utm  as  it  is,  it  is  only 
one  among  a number  of  enormous  gulphs  in  the  tingis- 
larly  tortuous  channel  connecting  the  N.  Atlantic  and 
the  Arctic  oceans. 

The  water  of  (his  bay  attains  a groat  depth,  the  maxi- 
mum being  1. 050  fathoms,  and  this  was  foutKl  at  no  great 
distance  from  the  Und  in  lat.  72°  23'  N.,  long.  7J°  ^ • 

The  bottom  must,  however,  be  extremely  mimntaioous, 
since  16  m.  farther  N.  it  was  reached  in  IwUtboms.  The 
bottom  In  both  casi-s  was  mud:  and  though,  from  the 
greater  depth,  of  course,  neitlier  insect  nor  organic  matter 
was  procured,  yet  a small  star-dih  was  found  sticking  to 
tho  line  bi'i«>w  the  point  marking  HW  fathoms,  an  extra- 
ordinary  depth  for  life  lo  this  lat..  If  the  creature  wera 
brought  up  from  the  point  iiullcated.  {Rots' t Ptrtt  Pop. 
101.  t02.)  In  different  parts,  Parry  found  no  bottom  In 
960  fall),  and  .310  fath  , while  in  others  his  lead  reached 
the  ground  tii  20r)  fath.,  195  fath..  and  1‘iO  fath.  He  also. 
In  aliigh  lat.  (74|°),  found  the  depth  to  be  I.U50  fath.,  but 
be  lm.i^ned  that  IW  or  2*J0  fath.  should  be  allowed  on 
this  for  drift  an<l  swell.  {Pint  Pop.  7,8.  23.  30.)  Tho 
tcnijxTKture  of  (he  water  Is,  in  summer,  from  ^ to  3** 
lower  titan  that  of  the  air  in  the  shade ; aitd  this  temper* 
atnre  di'creases  wltli  the  depth.  It  would  sccm,  however, 
that  the  b«>ttom  mud  is  pretty  uniformly-  at  2li°  or  2^®. 
parry's  Pint  Pop.  27.  ; Rittt's  First  / *y.  Apf^n.  ISS.) 
Tlio  mouth  of  this  hay  or  sc.i  being  towards  the  8.R.,  that 
Is.  towards  the  approach  of  the  tidal  wave  ; tides  are,  of 
course.  cX{>er!cm'iNl  in  Us  waters,  but  they  do  not  appear 
lurlsetouiy  great  lielght,  especially  towards  the  N.  Six  fl, 
or  4 ft.  M'ems  about  the  average.  (Boss's  Pint  Pop.  41. 
et  pats.i  Parry's  First  Pi>y.  97.  ct  pats.)  The  melting 
ufthe  vast  inasM-s  of  snow  and  ice  produces  very  sensible 
diff>‘rences  in  the  appearance  and  coni{K>sition  of  theso 
waters  : under  such  Influence,  they  bt'cume  turbid  and  of 
a dirty  brown  colour ; tlietr  gravity  dimiotsbiiig,  at  the 
same  time  very  materially,  so  lliat  tne  ub.<ervi-d  extremes 
ill  July,  iKI9,  were  I'f'ifil  and  10‘IH3.  (Parry's  Ftnt 
Poy.  7-  2h.)  Strong  currents,  setting  towards  the  S,, 
are  experienced  in  Davis's  Straits;  ami  It  was  this  foi.t 
which  led  to  the  belief  that  Baffin's  Bay  was  not  bounded 
by  land  upon  the  N.,  as  marki-d  by  its  inlelligcDt  disco- 
verer ; but  wuuld  yield  a direct  passage,  in  the  summer, 
to  Uu‘  Arctic  Sea  ( Boss's  (}JJiciat  Instr.,  First  Poy.  9.)  ; 
hut  thesu  currents  were  found  not  only  to  diminish  in 
intensity  with  increase  of  lat.,  but  even  to  run  N.  In  the 
U|)piT  part  of  tho  bay  (Parry's  First  Poy.  31.),  while  the 
continuity  of  land  round  the  bay-heAd  was  fully  demon- 
stratfil  liy  Boss,  who,  in  l«l-,  mllowcd  very  nearly  the 
idi'nticol  track  widch  Baffin  bad  sailed  over  2Uii  years 
before.  (Pint  l <>y.  1.13.  ri  pass.)  Baffin’s  Bay  is  lull  of 
indontalions  upon  both  Its  coasts,  but  only  one  continuous 
channel  has  been  discover'd  ; thi*  is  tho  SirJ.  f.attcas- 
ter's  .Vowndor  Eiiffit).  to  the  continuation  of  widcli  to  tho 
Polar  S(>a,  Parry  gave  (he  uaiiic  of  Barrow's  Strait. 
(Pir*t  l\>y.  b2.)  It  runs  \V.  frirm  lat.  74  at/ 3"  N..  long. 
78°  1'  W.  It  is  now  In  the  hlghr-vt  {legree  improbable 
that  any  other  outlet  ihimld  exist  fVon)  this  bay  in  any 
diri'ction.  There  are  Imt  few  i»lands  in  these  waters. 
Disco,  on  the  E.  coast.  In  lat.  70°  N .long.  W.  ( mean), 
is  a Danish  whaling  rtatluu  ; and  Hare  or  Waygntt 
Isle,  a little  N.  of  the  former,  has  acquired  some  celc^nty 
xs  the  place  where  one  of  the  most  modern  cxirerlmcnts 
was  rn.ule  to  determine  the  elltnlirity  of  tiie  earth.  l*he 
acceleration  of  the  pendulum  Uiwccn  Lamdoii  and  this 
place  W.1S  65*2346  vibrations  In  a mean  solar  day,  showing 
a diminution  of  gravity  from  pole  to  equator,  equal  lo 
*0(i’>SI39.  and  a compression  of  the  polar  axis  equal  to 
(parry's  First  Poy.,  Appen.  166.)  The  Und  in  the 
neighbourhood  Is  mnimtainous,  and  in  tlm  Uat  degre* 
barren  ; wood  is  totally  alaent,  and  the  few  plants  that  ar« 
found  are  of  the  low. growing.  Ijardyklnd,  fiUetl  toendure 
the  intense  cold  of  these  regions.  (Boss's  First  Poy., 
Appen.  141 — 144.;  Parry's  Pint  Pop.,  pau.)  The  com- 
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^Mltlon  of  tbo  rorkt  is  very  vnrioos.  but  with  an  immense 
preponderance  of  old  formations  (arauite  and  gneiss); 
limestone  is  found,  but  not  abumiantV  i bdU  trap  appcan 
to  form  a rer;  characteristic  feature  of  these  shores. 
Basalt  occurs ; and  rock  of  ererr  kind  is  brouftht  down 
on  Uie  ttoatlng  ice.  {M'Cnilock'M  Paper  ; Hou't  Pint 
!^..Appn..  09 — itJ. : Parry't  Firtt  Pi/jf.  *i6.  et  ptisf.) 
The  birds  and  animals  are  those  of  the  Arctic  regions  ge> 
nerally  ( £dtr<irds‘s  Paper ; Rou'$  Pint  /'og.  41— and 
in  the  water,  the  whale  and  seal  are  particuiarlj  nume- 
rous. Parry,  by  showing  the  possibility  of  crossing  through 
the  ice.,  which  always  occupies  the  centre  of  the  bay.  per. 
formed  an  important  scrrlce  to  the  whalers,  whoee 
fisheries  had  before  been  confined  Co  (he  coast  of  Groen« 
land,  where  the  whales  are  fewer  in  number  and  inferior 
in  qiuslity  to  those  met  with  on  tbo  American  shore. 
{.Pint  Pop.  Ifl^SS.  ^.) 

The  discovery  of  a N W.  passage  to  India  has  been 
a Ihvourite  project  for  more  than  three  centuriea  In 
this  attempt,  Sebastian  Cabot  led  the  way  in  1497, 
when  he  approached  this  sea  as  nearly  as  the  SAth  pa- 
rallel of  w.  He  was  followed  by  Martin  Frobisher, 
who,  between  1.176  and  1576,  made  three  voyages  for  the 
same  purpose,  entered  between  the  shores  of  Greenland 
and  America,  and  gave  his  name  to  ttie  strait  between 
Resolution  and  Cum)>crUnd  islands.  John  Uavis,  be- 
tween 15M.1aiid  1587,  made  three  voyages,  and  proceeded  as 
high  as  N.  lat. ; his  name  is  very  properly  preserved 
in  that  portion  of  the  sea  which  he  traversed ; but  the 
term  strait  (Davis’s  Sthait)  is  not  very  appropriately 
applied  to  it.  the  narrriwest  part  of  the  sea  being  ICO  ra. 
across.  Lastly.  In  1616.  Kobert  Bylnt.  or  Bilett.  com- 
mandikl  an  ca|M'dition,  litted  out  by  private  adventurers, 
for  similar  discoveries.  Baflin  was  pilot  of  this  ship  ; and 
the  result  was  the  exploration  of  the  bay  to  its  very  heod, 
and  tbe  ascertaining  of  all  its  points,  sounds,  and  bear- 
ings, with  a precision  that  has  not  been  irnpruTed,  eTccjrt 
in  the  correction  of  some  errors  of  longitihlc.  Bylnt  aiW 
Baffin  not  having  been  followed  by  other  navigators  for 
more  than  3(X)  years,  surpicions  b«'gan  to  be  entertained 
as  to  the  autiienticUy  of  their  statements ; ami  ilattin’s 
Ba>(N  . of  GH-'),  if  not  actimlly  struck  out  of  the  cliarts, 
was  laid  down  in  the  gn-ator  number  as  doubtful.  7*here 
never,  however,  was  any  prubabie  ground  for  this  discre- 
dit : and  l.ite  discorcrits  have  shown  how  unjust  It  was, 
and  hare  placed  the  names  of  BaAln  and  Bylnt  in  tbe  first 
class  of  enterprising  ar>d  trustworthy  navigators.  {Ilak- 
tuat's  CoUect.  /'o.v.  tii.  6— 9.  29— 96.  9t^ll9. ; Purchat'i 
Pi^rints,  111.  831—648.,  &c.  ; Aos-t  and  Parry,  poitim.) 

B.AFKA,  a town  of  Asiatic  Turkey, nacli.  Siva.*, on  the 
rigtic  bank  oftho  Kizil  Kriuak.  13in.  aixivc  where  it  falls 
into  the  Black  .Sca;  Ut.  4H  82'52»‘N.,  long.36®  11' 4y'B. 
Pop.  2,000.  ? It  has  a fine  bridge,  and  two  mosques.  The 
environs  are  fruitful  of  rice  and  flax,  and  its  basars  arc 
•aid  to  be  well  supplitd. 

B.AGDAD,  an  Important  prov.  or  pachalik  of  Turkey 
in  Asia,  of  a trtaugular  form,  stretching  K.  W.  from  tlic 
bottom  of  tlie  Fursian  (Sulpli,  in  about  to  3h'-^  N.  lat., 
and  lying  between  the  40th  and  4Hth  degree  of  E.  long., 
having  W.  and  S.  the  Euphrates  and  the  Arabian  desert ; 
K.  Ruiistan,  mount  Zagros,  and  the  Persian  prov.  of 
Aierbijan ; N.  W.  the  pachalik  of  Ularhekr ; and  N„ 
Armenia  and  the  territories  of  the  KunlUh  chief  of  Ju- 
tamerick.  This  immeiise  tract  extends  over  an  area  of 
above  |(K).000  iq.  m.,  and  comprises  the  whole  of  tho  an- 
cient liabylonia  and  Chaldea,  aitd  (he  greater  part  of 
Airpria  Proper  and  Susiana.  Except  where  it  Is  Itounded 
on  tho  W.  by  (he  Euphrates,  the  prov.  is  traver/>ed  in  its 
whole  extent  liy  this  great  river  and  its  rival  the  Tigris, 
and  by  the  gn*ater  and  lesser  Zah.  the  Diala.  lUid  other 
affluents  of  the  latter.  It  is  naturally  divided  into  three 
portions  ; vlx.  1st  tbe  irountry  between  the  Arabian  desert 
and  the  Euphrates ; 2d,  that  between  tho  latter  and  the 
Tigris,  the  Meaopotamua  of  the  ancients;  and,  3d,  tbe 
country  to  the  E.  of  tho  Tigris.  I'hat  portion  of  Meso- 
potamia S.  of  the  city  of  Bag<Ud  is  now  cuUeii  Irak’ 
Arabi,  and  that  to  the  N.  of  Bagdail,  Al(fezirah,  nr  the 
Island.  The  soil  and  ap(>carance  dilTcrs  widely  Ui  ^f- 
ibreni  parts.  At  present  its  must  fertile  portion  Is  Uiat 
•iluated  between  mount  Zagros  and  (he  Tigris,  N.  to 
Mosul.  The  (r.u;t  lying  between  the  two  great  rivers,  one 
oftho  richest,  best-cultivaiwl,  and  most  populous  re^ns 
of  the  ancient  world  is  now,  in  most  parts,  an  absolute 
desert,  through  the  mligmerniiicnt  to  which  it  has  been 
subject^.  “ '^e  mighty  cities  of  Nlnevoh,  Babylon.  Scleu- 
da,  and  Ctesiphon  have  cruiiiblod  Into  dust : thehumblu 
tent  of  the  Arab  now  occupies  the  spot  formerty  adorned 
with  tbe  palaces  of  kings ; and  bis  flocks  procure  but  a 
Bcaiity  pittance  of  food,  andost  the  fallen  fragments  of 
ancient  magnlflceixe.  Tlie  banks  of  the  Euphrates  and 
Tigris,  once  so  prolific,  are,  for  the  most  put,  covered 
with  impenetrable  brushwood ; and  the  Interior  of  the 
prov.  which  was  traversed  and  fertilised  by  Innumerable 
canals,  is  destitute  of  cither  Inhabitants  or  vegetation." 
(A'fmsc^’s  Pertian  Kmp.,  p.  237.)  ITie  country  W.  of 
the  Euphrates  is  Imt  of  limited  extent,  and  at  a short 
distance  from  the  river  becomes  ao  arid  wasto.  The 
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dimate  in  tho  S.  parts  in  June,  July,  and  August,  is  ex- 
cevdinglv  hot  during  the  day  ; but  the  nights  are  always 
cool,  and  fires  are  absoluudy  neceaauy  in  winter.  Tim 
prevatilng  wind  is  from  tlie  N.  W.  The  Simoom  (tee 
Ababia)  Ls  more  common  at  Bagdad  than  In  other  parts 
of  the  prov. ; but.  in  general.  It  la  fatal  only  to  strangers, 
the  Arabs  being,  in  most  instancea,  aware  of  its  approach. 
It  would  be  easy,  were  the  government  not  proverbial 
for  ImbeciUty  and  imoraoce,  to  restore  some  portion  of 
the  ancient  prosperity  of  Mesopotamia.  Few  countries 
are  blest  with  a finer  soil,  or  are  capable  of  being  culti- 
vated with  less  labour.  The  Euphrates  and  Tigris, 
which  are  seldom  more  than  50  m.  apart, approach  In  the 
Latitude  of  Ragiiad  to  within  26  m.  of  caa  ocher,  and 
afford  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  the  finest  water.  They 
rise  twice  a year  (acc  BuFHaATts),  and  as  the  water  It 
then  nearly  on  a level  with  the  surface  of  the  plain,  the  ir- 
rigation, so  Indispensable  to  countries  like  this,  ia  effected 
with  the  utmost  facility.  But  the  Insecurity  of  property 
renders  these  advantages  of  no  avail.  Under  tbe  stu^d 
despotism  of  the  Turks,  the  cultivators,  liable  at  all 
times  to  have  thdr  fields  laid  waste  and  their  hahitatiuns 
pillaged  by  the  myrmidons  of  those  in  power,  avoid,  as 
much  as  possible,  all  sorts  of  labour.  Here,  as  in  all 
similarly  situated  countries,  tho  natives  restrict  their 
tillage  to  the  immediate  vicinity  of  towns  and  villages  ; 
and  It  Is  only  In  rare  Instances,  and  under  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances, that  cultivation  is  prosecuted  on  a larger 
scale,  and  with  any  thing  like  adequate  vigour.  The 
products  of  this  naturally  (crttlc  region  are  alike  various 
and  valuable.  Excellent  cropsare  raised  of  wheat,  barley, 
rice,  maize,  and  other  graius : tobacco,  hemp  and  Aax, 
cotton,  Ac.,  are  cultivated  ; dates  are  an  object  of  mui-h 
attention,are  reckoned  of  a peculiarly  good  uimlity,  and  are 
almostaa  much  nrixed  liere  as  in  Arabia.  'The  mountains 
in  the  E.  and  K.  ports  of  tbo  prov.  arc  covered  with 
vast  forests,  consisting  principally  of  oaks,  wliich  furnish 
the  best  gall  nuts  brought  irutn  tlic  H.  1'bc  horses  of 
this  prov.  have  been  long  renowned.  They  are  small, 
being  seldom  more  than  14  hands  high,  docile,  never 
known  to  bo  vicious,  and  capable  of  uudcrgolng  a vast 
deal  of  fatigue.  Tho  camel,  however,  is  at  once  the 
most  common  and  most  useful  of  the  dnrocstk-aied  ani- 
mals. Mules  and  asset  are  both  met  with  in  coiiiiderable 
numbers  ; builalocs  are  k(*pt  for  the  sake  of  (heir  milk, 
and  oxen  fur  agricultural  purposes.  Among  wild  ani- 
mals arc  Uoui,  iianthcrs,  hyenas,  jackalls.  wolves,  and 
wild  boars.  All  sorts  of  poultry  ore  bred  except  the 
turkey  : ostriches  are  found  in  the  deserts,  and  block 
partndges  are  common  on  tbe  bonks  of  rivers.  There 
are  no  means  by  which  to  form  any  atccurate  estimate  of 
tho  pop.  of  this  pachalik ; but  it  probably  exceeds 
1 .SDO.or/)  — a number  hanlly,  perhaps,  equal  to  the  pop. 
of  I'itber  Nineveh  or  Babylon  I '1  he  pop.  consists  of 
Turks,  Arabs,  Kurds,  Turkmans.  Armenians,  and  Jews. 
The  pruT.  is  only  partially  subject  to  the  Pewte.  The 
chiefs  or  sheiks  or  the  Arabs  and  Kurds,  who  are  masters 
of  the  whole  country  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  towns,  arc 
frequently  at  open  war  with  eaett  otherr.  They  arc  bouml 
to  lurnisb  the  pacha  with  a certain  number  of  troops  and 
a certain  amount  of  tribute  ; but  these  contingents  arc 
always  very  irregularly  paid  ; and,  in  many  instances,  tire 
rhieis  arknowte^c  only  ■ nominal  dc]>endeDCc  on  the 
Porte.  Were  this  country  subject  to  a vigorous  and  mo- 
derately intelligent  government,  it  would  soon  become 
one  of  tho  most  flourishing  in  the  world.  But  no  iro- 
proTczDCDt  need  be  looked  for  so  lung  as  it  continues 
subject  tu  its  prevent  rulers.  (AnsNCtr's  Persum  Em- 
pire, pp.  23f»-3l2.) 

Baqdvd,  a famous  city  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  long  the 
cap,  of  the  Caliphate,  ami  now  of  the  above  prov.. on  Uio 
Tigris,  about  196  in.  in  a direct  line  from  the  junction  of 
the  latter  with  tbe  Euphrates.  Lat.  33^  10'  40"  K., 
long.  44^  24'  45"  E.  Pop.  VArluuily  estimated,  but  may 
probably  amount  to  about  70,0(4}.  priiidpolly  Arabs  ami 
Turks.  It  stands  on  both  bulks  of  tbe  river,  wliirh  Is 
here  about  620  feet  across,  but  the  larger  portion  it  on 
the  E.  side:  the  communication  between  Its  two  di- 
visions u maintained  by  means  of  a bridge  of  boats.  It 
Is  of  an  oblong  shape,  is  surrounded  by  a high  wall  oi 
brick  and  mud.  abemt  5 m.  in  clrc-,  Awked  at  regular 
distances  with  towers,  some  of  which,  of  an  immense 
sUe,  were  built  hr  Uie  earlier  caliphs.  Thi  re  ore  6 
gates,  3 on  e.-uh  suie  the  river,  'rhe  castle  at  the  N. 
comer  of  tire  city  commands  the  passage  of  the  Tigris, 
but  is  a place  of  no  strength,  lire  town  Is  meanly  buMt ; 
streets  so  narrow  that  wliere  two  horremcn  mi^et  they 
con  hardly  pass  each  other.  The  bazars,  though  exleu- 
sive  and  well  supplied,  are  for  from  buidsorue.  Few  ot 
the  ancieut  buildings  remain  ; but  these  few  ate  for  su- 
perior in  elegairce  and  solidity  to  the  more  modern 
structures.  Of  tbe  fonner,  the  tno»t  worthy  of  notice 
are  the  giUe  of  the  Talisman  ; a lofty  minaret  bulk  in 
785 ; the  tomb  of  Zobcida.  the  most  beloved  of  the  wives 
of  Haroun-al-Kaschid.  The  famous  Uadretsa  Motlan- 
teroi,  or  college  founded  in  1233  by  the  raliph  Mi>s- 
tenser,  and  long  tbe  best  attended  aud  most  celebrated 
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•cmlnary  In  the  E.,  etiM  ekisU  ; but  ^uanfmm  mutaiuB  f 
It  It  converted  Into  a khan  or  carat  antera,  and  itt  old 
kiichun  into  the  cuttum-houte  1 (StrlmMr.)  Kothlng 
remain*  of  the  far-famed  palace  of  the  calipht ; ftiam 
ruiniT  pfriere  : and  the  aput  where  It  «t>v>d  it  not  even 
aaccrtained.  Tlie  onlv  handaome  mo<lern  edifice  U the 
tomb  and  aanctuary  of  a famoui  Soon!  doctor,  the  patron 
•alnt  of  the  town,  who  duurithad  anno  Hegira  StiO. 

Bagdad  waa  rerentlr  a place  of  great  trade,  and  the 
retort  of  mcrchanta  Irtrni  almott  evcrv  quarter  of  the 
E.  it  auppited  Aaia  Minor.  Srria,  ana  r«rt  of  Europe 
with  Indian  commodidea,  which  were  imported  at  Bas- 
aora,  brought  in  boata  up  (he  Tigria,  and  then  tranaported 
by  raravana  to  Tocat,  fnnaLantlnople,  Aleppo,  Damaacua, 
and  the  W.  parta  of  Persia.  The  chief  im porta  from 
Imlia  are  gold  brocade,  clotha,  augar.  pepper,  tin,  tauidal. 
wood,  iron,  china*ware.  aplcrt,  cutlery,  anna,  and  broad 
cloth;  in  return  for  which  they  aena  bulUoo,  copper, 
■alUnuta,  Umaritk,  leather,  and  otto  of  roaea.  From 
Aleppo  are  imported  F.uropoan  ailk  ttufTa,  broad  cloth, 
steel,  cochinead,  gold  thread,  and  aeveral  other  European 
article*,  brought  In  Gret*k  VMsrIa  to  Scanderoon.  The 
frrporta  from  Pcrala  are  ihawla,  carpeta,  ailk,  cotton, 
white  cloth,  leather,  and  aatfron  ; and  thu«e  from  Con- 
aUntinopIe  are  bullion,  fura.  gold  and  ailver  thread, 
jewels,  brocade,  velveti,  and  ottoof  rosea.  The  principal 
manufai'ture  It  that  of  red  and  yellow  leather,  which  ia 
much  eateemed ; but  ailk  and  cotton  atuffli  are  alao  pro- 
duced. Oflatereara,  however,  the  tradi;  of  the  city  has 
a good  Heal  declined,  in  coiiaequenrc  priuHpaJIyu^  the 
Inability  of  the  goremmeut  to  repress  the  attacks  and 
exActiont  of  the  Aiatw. 

The  climate,  notwithstanding  its  gyeal  heat,  is  admitted 
to  lie  very  healthy  ; but  tlie  natives  arc,  without  excep- 
tion, the  ugliest  people  in  the  Turkish  empire,  and  are 
unlversallr  subject  to  a cutaneous  disorder  similar  to 
that  which  p evails  In  Aleppo  (which  sec).  In  this  dty, 
though  the  former  cap.  of  the  scientific  world,  reaiting 
and  writing  are  rare  accomplishments ; and  when  Nie- 
buhr was  here,  there  was  not  a dealer  in  books  in  the 
town,  nor  any  means  of  procuring  a single  volume  ! 

Bagdad  was  founded  by  Al  Mansour,  second  caliph  of 
the  Abastides,  a.d.  70,  and  is  said  to  have  been  princi- 
pally formed  out  of  the  mins  of  the  ancient  city  of  Cte- 
siphon.  It  was  greatly  enlarged  and  adomea  by  the 

frandson  of  Its  founder,  the  famous  Haroun-al-Raschid. 
t rontinuad  to  flourish,  and  to  be  the  principal  seat  of 
learning  and  the  art*,  till  1200,  when  it  waa  taken  and 
lacked  by  Hotakoo,  grandson  of  Gengts  Khan.  It  has 
since  undergone  various  changes,  and  has  successively 
fallen  Into  the  hands  of  the  Persians  and  Turks.  The 
latter,  however,  have  held  it  since  1638.  when  it  surren- 
dered, on  capitulation,  after  a brave  resistance.  The 
terms  of  the  capitulation  were,  that  the  lives  and  pro- 
perty of  the  inhabibuits  should  Iw*  saved  ; but  the  blood- 
thirsty conam*rur,  Amurath  IV.,  regardless  of  this 
convention,  barbarously  massacred  a large  proportion  of 
the  inhabitants.  It  was  Ineflectually  besieged  by  Nadir 
Shah.  (Kinnrir't  Pertia,  pp.  346  252. ; S’icbmmr,  Voy» 
age  e*  Arahie,  li.  pp.  239—^.) 

BAGN  A-CA  VALLO,  a town  of  the  Papal  State*,  leg. 
Ferrara,  on  the  Sioo,  12  m.  W.  Ravenna.  Pop.  IO,OOU. 
It  has  establishments  for  the  spinning  of  silk  ; and  large 
quantities  of  hemp  are  cultivated  in  Its  environs,  which 
are  also  productive  of  com,  ttc. 

BAGNA  LOUKA,  or  BANGALUKA.  a town  of 
European  Turkey,  in  Bosnia,  on  the  Verbal,  cap.  san- 
jlak,  30  ra.  8.  Gradlska;  lat.  44^M'N..  long.  17^3'  R. 
Pup.  7,000.  It  stands  in  a fertile  valley,  Is  oirfendrd  bj 
a castle,  and  was  for  some  time  the  cap.  of  a parhallk.  It 
has  numerous  mosques,  two  public  baths,  a powder  manu- 
factory. which  furnishes  the  best  in  the  countrr,  and 
various  baxars.  The  inhabitanU  are  partly  Turks  and 
partly  Greeks  and  Jews.  ( Diction.  Gtograpk. ) 

B.^GN.kKA,  a town  and  castle  of  tnePaj^  State*, 
leg.  Ravenna,  on  the  Santemo,  7m.  N.N.W.  Faeosa. 
Ptm.  2,000. 

BauNaaa.a  sea-port  town  of  Naples,  prov.  Calabria 
Ultra,  cant.  Srvlla,  16  m.  N.E.  Regfpo.  Pop.  6,000.  It 
has  a considerable  trade  in  excHlenC  muscat  wine,  pro-  i 
duced  in  the  vicinity,  and  In  wood  and  tar.  Bagnara 
suiTbrrd  severriy  from  an  earthqtiake  In  1783.  It  I*  sup-  I 
posed  by  tome  geographers  to  be  the  Portus  OresUs  of  the 
ancients.  j 

II.\GNARRA,atnwnofthe Papal  States.  1m.  Viterbo, 
16  m.  N.  Viterbo.  Pop.  3.600.  it  U situated  on  a hiU,  ^ 
and  is  the  seat  of  a bishopric.  I 

BAGNE'RES-DR-LlICHON.atown  of  France.  d4p. 
Haute  Garonne,  31  m.  S.8.W.  St.  Gaudens.  Pop.  I 
2..VIS.  It  is  situated  in  the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Luebon, 
at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrfoflea,  within  about  6 m.  of  the  i 
Snaoish  frontier.  It  is  celebrated  for  It*  mineral  waters, 
«hich,  as  well  as  those  of  Bagn^res-en-Bigorre,  were  i 
known  to  the  Romans.  The  town  Is  said  to  be  " triate  et  j 
ekfiive ; " but  it  U Increasing  axxl  improving,  and  now  ' 
poasesses  almost  all  the  establishments  peculiar  to  a 
well-trequeoted  watering  place.  The  HOtel  des  Tbermes 
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Is  the  principal  edifice.  In  winter  the  climate  U very 
; severe,  and  the  town  is  deserted  not  merely  visiter*, 
but  even  by  a portion  of  its  InhabitanU.  There  are 
9 mineral  springs,  all  of  which  issue  from  a rock  at  tbe 
i foot  of  the  adjacent  mountains ; their  temperature  varies 
I from  to  62'-'  of  Reaumur ; they  have  a fetid  smell,  and 
are  said  to  be  very  efleadous  in  a variety  of  complaints. 
' More  invalids  resort  to  Bagn6re*-de-Lucbon  toan  to 
either  Bagn«)res-eQ-Bigorre  or  Bourges.  The  season 
lasu  from  May  till  October,  and  upwards  of  t.600 
strangers  may  be  accommodated.  'J^e  avenues  ot  treea 
leading  to  the  baths  are  as  fine  as  can  be  tmadned.  In 
I tbe  neighbourhood  of  the  town,  among  the  Pyrenie*. 

' is  the  wild  solitary  lake  of  Seculego.  {Ungo.  Prmtcc 
PiUoretqmCt  ait.  UauU  Garonne ; Imglu't  Svittcriamdt 
p.  29a> 

I BAGNR'RRS-EN-BIGORRB.a  town  of  France,  d^p. 
' llautes  Pyrinies,  cap.  arrond.  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Adnur,  in  a dellgbtuil  situation  at  the  entrance  to  the 
I valley  of  Campan,  and  the  foot  of  a finely  wooded  hill, 

I 13  m.  S.S.F..  Tarbet.  Pop.  8,lfM.  Bagnires  Is  tbe  Bath 
I or  Cheltenham  of  France,  and  is  indebted  for  lu  celebrity 
I and  Importance  to  its  hot  mineral  sprinj^  which  were 
known  and  resorted  to  by  the  Homans,  l^e  water*  have 
no  peculiar  taste,  but  are  aperient  and  tunic.  Dunng 
' spring  and  autumn  the  town  is  crowded  with  Invalids 
and  pleasure-hunters  from  most  parts  of  France,  and  by 
many  foreigners,  particularly  Rtusians  and  Eogllsb.  As 
many  as  fi.OuO  stranger*  have  been  assembled  here  at  the 
same  time  ; uniting,  as  has  been  stated,  **  ee  yni  Jait  te 
ekarme,  I'konneur  He  ta  aoeitlt,  maia  auaat  ee  qui  en 
fiUt  Vopprobre.”  The  town  has  not  been  built  on  any 
regular  plan,  but  baa  increased  according  to  the  Influx 
of  company.  In  conseouence.  Chough  it  nas  some  good 
' streeU,  with  very  excellent  bouses,  and  good  inus  and 
hotels.  It  has  not  a single  good  square,  nor  any  pubUo 
building  worth  notice  except  tbe  New  Bath  Hotel,  in  the 
Greek  style,  and  of  bluish  marble.  Streets  well  paved, 

i clean,  and  well  waterccL  The  promenade,  called  Cow- 
atona.  In  the  centre  of  the  town,  is  ornamented  with  a 

I fountain  ; there  are  several  delightful  drives  and  pro- 
menades in  tbe  vicinity ; and  It  auo  affords  the  finest  ex. 
rurslons  for  the  botanist,  mineralogist,  and  the  lover*  of 
' the  picturesque  and  the  sublime.  There  are  18  or  29 
baths : Each  U under  the  direction  of  a medical  in- 

spector. who  muai  be  consulted  before  any  one  is  per- 
mitted to  employ  the  waters.  He  is  paid  bv  govemmeist, 
and,  therefor*,  the  consultation  costs  nothing  ; and  tbe 
expense  of  the  bath  is  not  more  than  a franc.”  {Ingtia't 
SiHtxerland.  i(C.  p.  264.)  Tbe  principal  bath,  or  that 
called  dn  Saiut.  is  situated  in  a ravine  about  | Icwgu* 
from  the  town.  Bagn<>rcs  has  a court  ot  original  juris- 
diction, a college,  annospital,  with  a theatre,  concert-hall, 
and  numerous  places  of  entertainment.  It  has  also 
fabrics  of  bantu*  (a  kind  of  woollen  stufD.lioen.Hamine*. 

I crape,  and  paper.  Un  the  road  to  TarbM  Is  a monument 
, In  black  and  white  marble  In  honour  of  Count  Segur. 

' {Hugo,  France  /•if/Ofcsowc,  art.  Hautea  Fprtntes.) 
j According  to  Mr.  Inglis.  Bagn^res  Is  not  a very  cheap 
I place.  **  At  the  public  est^llshments  one  chamber  costs 
' 6 fr.  { breakfast  of  tea  or  coffee,  3 fr. ; dinoer,  4 fr.  To 
' those  who  live  In  private  lod^ngs  market  prices  are  also 
high.  Butchers*  meat  is  seuioro  below  id.  per  lb.  ; a 
fowl  costs  Is.  3d. ; milk  and  butter  are  both  dear  ; and 
' althou^  9in  ordinaire  may  be  had  at  4d  per  tMUe. 
tolerable  wine  coats  at  least  aouble  that  sum.'  (p.  366.) 

B.\GNOLES.a  village  of  France,  d^.  Ome,  in  a so- 
I litary  valley.  13  m.  B.  by  S.  Domfront.  This  village, 
celebrated  for  its  mineriu  springs,  was  built  4n  tbe  17tli 
century,  the  sprinu  having  neen  discovered  In  the  pr^ 
ceding  century.  During  the  last  twenty  years  it  ha* 
been  embellished  with  some  new  and  elegant  buildlnga, 
and  In  Its  environs  are  extensive  plantations  that  ailbrw 
flue  promenades.  In  1829  an  establishment  for  the  use 
of  the  military  was  founded  here,  capable  of  accommo- 
dating about  2no  invalids.  The  temp^ature  of  the  water 

ii  about  36^  centigrade.  This  It  the  only  mineral  spring 
in  the  ci-devant  prov.  of  Normandy.  ( Htigo.  art.  Onse.) 

BAGNOLI.  a town  of  Naples,  prov.  .8annio.  9 m.  S.W. 
Trivrnio,  on  the  declivity  of  a hill.  Pop.  3,000.  It  ha* 
five  churches,  an  abbey,  and  an  hospital. 

n.AGNULO.  a town  of  Austrian  Italy,  8 m.  8.  Brescia, 
on  the  high  ro^  from  Brescia  to  Cremona.  Pop.  2,6((>. 

BatiKou),  a town  of  Naples,  prov.  Principato  L'ltra, 
on  the  declivity  of  Monte  Cmveilo.  9 m.  S.W.  St.  Angelo 
dc  Lombardi.  Pop.  .6,000.  It  has  a fine  collegiate  church, 
and  several  convents. 

BAGNOLS,  a town  of  Fnmce.  d6p.  Oard,  cap.  cant., 
near  the  (>*e,  on  a rock  2.^  ra.  N.N.E.  Nlimes.  Pop. 
4.H47.  it  is  generally  ill-built,  but  has  a good  square, 
adorned  with  a public  fountain.  It  has  a college,  an 
hospital,  with  filature*  of  silk,  dye-works,  hat-roakers, 
tanners.  Ac. 

BAGOLINO,  a town  of  Aiutrian  Italy, prov.  Brlscia. 
on  the  Caflaro.  34  m.  N.N.F..  Brescia.  Pop.  3,on0.  U 
has  several  forgM  for  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  steeL 

BAGULCOT,  a subdiv.  of  tbe  distr.  Darwar,  Hkii> 
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doitan,  prov.  Bojapoor.  pmid.  Bombay.  Includinjt  the 
nerfpmnaht  Bafulrot  and  lUdaumy:  ihapo  Irrt'ipilar ; 
fenjnh  Mm.;  breadth  44  to.:  area  about  l.;0U»q.  m. 
Pop.  about  lOO.UuCK  It  (•  bounded  N.  K.  by  thu  Krithna 
rlrer.  but  It  badly  wateml.  at  well  from  the  want  of 
running  ttreama  and  large  wellt,  at  the  general  debclcncy 
of  rain,  which  In  tome  ycart  doet  nut  exceed  id  inchca, 
a quantity  turpastt^  io  one  month  of  the  S.  \V.  moo  toon 
near  the  coait.  Garden  culture  It  cotiteoiiemly  very 
limited,  and  moat  of  tlic  rillaget  are  on  the  banha  of  the 
larger  rlvert.  In  I8‘,fu  thiao  pergunnalit  contained  319 
Inhab.  townahlpa,  indudlng  the  tuwotof  Uagulcol,  Ba* 
daumy,  Keroor,  Scruor,  and  Fcrwalee.  I'lidcrtho  Ma- 
harattaa,  who  obtained  them  in  17^6.  tliry  were  the 
theatre  of  violence  and  rapine;  but  after  their  tranafer 
tn  the  BrilUb  gor.  in  a rapid  and  comnlele  change 
took  place,  and  they  toon  became  alugularly  uuted  lur 
the  abaence  of  crime.  ( Hatmlton,  1.  p.  101.) 

BtovLCoT,  a town  of  llindottaiv,  cap.  of  the  above  , 
diatrlcrt,  and  of  a pcrgunnali.  Fnp.  in  Ih'jo,  7.A0n.  It  it 
the  residence  of  the  principal  merchanti  and  bankert. 

UAGUK,  an  tol.  divitlon  of  Hindoatan,  anciently  de-  ' 
acribt^  01  a aettarato,  though  minor  prov..  but  more  re- 
rently  attachea  tu  the  prnv.  Malwa  and  fltgrat,  between 
which  it  Ilea.  In  about  N.  lat.,  and  74^^  K.  long.  It 
coniiits  of  a hilly  country,  the  aevernl  rangea  of  which 
run  S.  and  S.,  decreaaing  in  height  from  Malwa  to 
fhijrat,  and  mnttly  covered  with  thick  low  jungle  foreata 
of  teak,  biack-wom,  Ac.  It  la  Inililfcrently  watertHi,  and 
the  climate  foi  aconaiderable  part  of  the  year  la  reckoned 
itithealthy.  From  the  tint  couae  the  ground  la  comjjara- 
tively  unproductive ; the  dlggiug  of  wuUa,  &c..  ia  also 
attended  with  great  labour  and  expenae,  but  reaervolra 
are  lometlmea  cunatrueted  by  throwing  on  embaukment 
acrosa  the  atream  of  a narrow  valley.  The  pop.  cunilata 
riiiefly  of  Blieela  and  Mcenaa,  under  vaiioua  petty  chiefa: 
m.iny  veatlgea  of  antloulty  lie  acaltcred  over  its  surface  ;« 
but  at  preaeut  this  dlv.  contaioa  no  Inhabited  places  of 
auy  Importance,  exeeid  the  towni  of  Dooiigurpoos, 
Bauawarra,  and  Sangmara.  (HamiUon's  K.  /.  Gos.|(»2.)  I 

BAH  AMAS  (THK}a>nsl«t  of  leveral  hundred  Islands, 
of  various  magnitudea,  exiemlinu  in  a S.H.  and  N.W. 
direction,  between  Haytl  and  Florida,  nearly  liOi)  m. 
fmm  Turk’i  Island,  in  £1'.  to  the  Mantanilla  Itccf. 
In  27*’  6i/  N.  lat.,  and  from  71®  V to  79®  t/  W.  long. 
They  are  mostly  of  coral-line  formation,  low,  flat, 
and  but  scantily  covered  with  soil,  and  the  grratvr 
number  of  them  uninbabltetl.  They  l>elnng  to  Great 
Britain.  St.  Salvador,  one  of  these  Ulanda,  was  the  first 
land  discovered  by  Columhui,  on  the  13th  of  Uct. 
1493.  Like  the  neighbouring  Islands,  it  was  denady 
t^pled  by  Indiana,  who  were  narmlesa  and  inoflenaive. 
The  moat  important  of  the  group,  however,  from  its 
harbour  and  situation  with  respect  to  iho  Florida  Chan- 
nel, is  New  Frovidence ; and.  aa  this  la  the  residenca  of 
the  governor,  the  seat  of  the  Icglaiaiure,  and  the  head- 
quarters of  the  troops,  and  as  it  differs  from  the  other 
ulanda  In  no  esaeiitlai  degree,  wo  shall  confine  ourselves 
tu  an  outline  of  its  geographical  feaiurea  and  general  ap- 
pearance, deeming  it  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  any  of 
the  others.  It  lies  tn  Ut.  3.^  30'  S*.  and  in  lung.  7f>^’34' 
W.,  and  extends  al>out  31  m.  from  F..  to  W..  and  7 from 
N.  tu  S.  It  is  nearly  covered  with  large  trees  and  brush- 
wood, and  much  Intersected  with  marthva  and  lagunea. 

A range  of  slightly  elevated  hills  runi  along  a part  of  the 
island  at  a very  short  distance  from  the  sea;  and  upon 
the  face  of  this  ridge  stands  Nassau,  thu  capital,  and  the 
seat  of  government.  Another  range  of  hills  runs  pa- 
rallel to  the  former,  at  the  distance  of  about  34  m.;  the 
whole  of  the  Intervening  s{iarc  forms  an  extensive  marsh. 
The  total  number  of  sq.  m.  in  the  Bahamas.  Including  all 
the  islands  from  New  Frovldrnre  to  Key  Sal  and  An- 
nilla,  is,  according  to  Porter's  Tables,  A, 434.  The  pop., 
JD  Ib33,  was  4,fi74  whites,  4.<if^  coloured  and  free  blacas, 
axHl  9.76A  slaves.  In  lb37  the  total  pop.  was  19.943.  The 
Inhab.  are  divided  Into  the  two  classes  of  residents  and 
%rrecAers.  The  latter  are  mostly  emploved  in  rescuing 
vessels,  with  their  crews  and  cargoes,  shipwrecks  being 
Very  frequent  in  these  intricate,  sludlow,  and  dangerous 
seas.  They  sail  In  small  flat-bottomed  sloops,  admirably 
fitted  for  the  waters  they  navlsaie.  They  are  excellent 
sailors;  are  familiar  with  ail  the  k«*)s,  shoals,  and 
breakers ; and  encounter  danger  with  alacn^  and  courage. 
Their  great  places  of  rendezvous  arc  the  Florida  Gulph. 
the  Hide  In  tW  N^'all,  and  the  Hog-sties.  Their  vessels 
are  very  numerous.  They  are  licensed  by  the  governor, 
and  receive  a salvage  on  all  property  rescued  from 
the  waves.  Tbo  eiimate  varies  very  considerably,  both 
In  temperature  and  salubrity,  according  to  the  geogra 
phiral  posliion  and  local  peculiamics  of  the  islands.  At 
N'car  Frovidence  the  weather,  during  the  cold  season, 
which  exirnds  from  Nov.  to  .May,  is  extremely  pleasant ; 
the  ibrrmomctcr  in  the  shade  being  generally  rrom  GO®  to 
7u^.  the  mul-«lay  heat  tempered  by  a coustant  breeze ; 
and  the  evenings  cool  and  agreeable.  From  May  to  Nov. 
the  heat  Increases  or  decreases,  as  the  sun  advanocs  or 
retires  from  the  tropic  ol  i'ancer,  aud  during  tills  period 


the  range  of  the  thrriaomotor  is  from  T.*)®  to  M®,  seldom 
rising  above  90®.  The  increase  of  tcm|»crature  Is  gene- 
rally accumpanied  by  snuflierly  winds  nr  c.-vlms,  wlslch 
are  describra  as  being  very  oppressive.  A considerable 
quantity  of  rain  falls  during  tne  year,  but  we  pust**ss  no 
exact  measurement  of  It.  The  spring  rains  cumtnence 
about  May,  and  continue  fur  a few  weeks  : tliusc  of  autumn 
commence  In  Sept.,  and  generally  terminate  In  Nov.  or 
Dec.  During  the  autumnal  months  fogs  are  very  ft«- 
queut  in  the  moniings  and  evenings ; but  from  Dec.  to 
May  thu  weather  is  generally  fine.  dear,  and  dry.  It  Is 
impossible  to  ascertaJii  the  exact  amount  of  acres  cultl- 
vatevl,  as,  owing  to  the  rocky  nature  of  the  Islands,  s|>ots 
are  generally  selected  to  plant  in,  without  any  attention 
to  the  regularity  observed  in  more  favoured  soils  ; but  the 
number  of  (>ersons  set  down  in  the  uflicial  tables  as  em- 
ployed in  agriculture  are  3,A9(^.  I'he  chief  articles  of  pro- 
duce are,  Indian  and  Guinea  com,  potatoes,  yams,  beans, 
peas,  pine-apples,  cotton,  ochres,  casada,  pumpkins,  ar- 
row-root, onions  (of  which  a great  quantity  are  rais^), 
oranges,  limes,  and  lemons.  There  may  be  about  13,000 
acres  of  |>asturage,  which  give  support  to  1,490  horses, 
2,7<vj  horned  stock.  sheep  and  goats,  and  3,350  sw  ine. 
A great  quantity  of  dye  and  other  woods  is  exported  ; but 
the  principal  export  is  salt,  of  which  no  less  than  443,031 
busiteli,  valued  at  1C.31*]/-.  were  cxporttnl  In  1834.  The 

fruss  .imuunt  of  exports  in  1834  was  93.803/. ; of  imports, 
43,031/. ; the  principal  of  which  were  slops,  flour,  cora- 
me^.  and  oats,  cuUuii  wool,  cotton  manufactures,  dye- 
woods  (for  exiMirtAtion),  linen  manufactures,  wood  and 
lumber,  woollen  manufactures,  and  hardware.  The  num- 
ber of  tons  of  shipping  employed  Inwanls  was34.1A0  In 
1834,  and  llic  numlwr  of  men  3,3ol.  Outwards  there  were 
Sl.fiO?,  In  w hich  were  S.i'lKJ  men.  The  number  of  vessels 
built  m 1M34  were  17  : In  all,  7U>  tons  burden.  The  total 
duhiIkt  of  the  militia  Is  367.  At  the  several  scliuuls, 
chiefly  supported  by  the  colonial  government,  except  one 
by  the  home  govermiient,  and  another  by  the  associates 
of  the  late  Dr.  Bray,  llicre  are  1,117  pupils.  an<l  the 
Weslcyans  Instruct  about  630  more  of  all  colours  and 
sexes.  'Fbc  gorcrnroeiit  consists  of  a governor,  a council 
of  13,  and  a house  of  assembly  of  30  members.  The  courts 
of  law  are,  the  Sunrcine  Court,  which  holds  Us  sessions 
in  terms  of  3 wceVs.  wUh  the  powers  of  the  common 
law  at  Westminster,  and  Us  practice  modcn«>d  on  that  of 
the  King's  Bench.  The  revenue  of  thesv*  islands  for  1837 
was  33,h'NV.,  and  the  cxi>en«nture  37.li<3/.  The  historical 
sketch  of  the  Bahamas  will  not  detain  us  long.  New 
Frovidence  was  srttlcvl  iu  1G39  by  (lie  FnglUh,  who  kept 
possession  of  it  till  1G4I,  when  they  were  expelled  uy 
the  Spaniards,  who  murdered  the  govemer,  and  cum- 
roittaf  many  acts  of  barluirout  cruelty.  It  was  rrcolo- 
oised  in  lw$  hy  the  Kngtish  a second  time;  but  they 
were  again  expelled  by  the  French  aud  Spaniards  in 
1703,  and  from  that  period  it  became  a rcndcivous  for 
pirates,  till  formally  ceded  to  tlic  Knglish  In  1783,  In 
whose  iMMsession,  with  the  other  l«lands.  It  lias  since  re- 
mained. The  proiwrtlon  of  the  3-*,00n.00W.  of  compen- 
sation granted  by  Bnioin  awarded  to  the  inhabitants,  woa 
1 38,3411/. 7s.  MJ.,  whll«  the  relaUve  value  of  the  slavea 
was39U.A73/.  l&s.  34d. 

The  principal  Islands  forming  the  Bahama  group  are. 
New  Frovidence  and  Keys;  Andross  Island,  Green  and 
Grassy  Keys,  Grand  Bahama,  and  the  Berry  Islands ; 
Great  and  Little  Aboco  and  Keys,  Harbour  Island.  F.leu- 
thera,  Koval  Island  and  Keys  ; St.  .Solvairlor  and  Little 
Island ; n'atling's  Island  and  Rum  Key ; Great  and 
Little  F.xuma  and  Keys;  Ruged  Island  and  Keys; 
Long  Island  ; Crooked  (sianri.  Fortune  Islanil,  and  Ack- 
tin's  Island  ; Great  and  Little  Heticagua,  Mayaguana, 
Frcnrh  and  Attwood's  Keys  ; the  Calcuss  Turka  ulaDd, 
Key  SnI.  and  Anguilla. 

BAHAK  or  llEHAR,  an  ini.  prov.  of  lliodostaB, 
preekl.  Bengal,  one  of  the  largest  ana  most  important  un- 
der the  British  dominion.  It  lies  chiefly  between  33®  and 
27®  N.  lat.,  and  Kl®  and  87®  E.  long. ; having  N.  N'epaul ; 
W.  Oude,  AUahaliad,  and  part  of  Gundwana  ; 8.  the 
latter  prov. ; and  E.  Bengal : area  about  53,744  tq.  m. 
Pop.  (lH32)  8.117,700. 

The  Ganges  runs  a course  of  300  m.  through  this  prov., 
W.  to  F.,  dividing  It  Into  two  nearly  equal  parts.  The 
other  clilcf  rivers  are  the  None,  Gunduck.  Duiiimodah, 
Caramnassa,  and  Dewah,  ail  tributaries  of  the  former  : 
there  are  numberless  smaller  streams,  and  the  prov. 
generally  is  well  watered,  especially  Its  N.  portion;  In 
the  S.  irrigation  is  artificially  effect^  by  means  of  wells, 
dams,  trenches,  Ac.  U may  be  descriWd  under  three 
divisions  ; one  an  uninterrupted  flat  extending  for  70  m. 
N.  of  the  Ganges,  to  the  forests  of  Nepaui  ana  Morung ; 
a second,  or  central  dtv  , extending  60  m.  S.  from  tne 
Ganges,  ronsiiting  only  in  part  or  plains,  but  yielding 
nearly  i-3ds  of  the  whole  annual  produre  of  opium  ; and  a 
third  and  more  elevated  region,  S.  of  the  latter,  with  m 
area  of  18,00"  sq.  m.,  less  fertile  th.tn  the  others,  but  said 
to  contain  diamond  mines,  and  thence  called  Nagpoor. 
Climate  temperate,  but  in  the  hot  seasons  parching  wind 
from  the  W.  often  prevail  during  the  day.  Frosts  are 
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rnrc,  but  during  ih<*  culd  tcAsont  the  thermometer  often 
rangei  from  to  70^  ( Kahr.)  In  the  cimr*e  of  the  day, 
among  the  hiils  ; and  in  (hit  dittncl  the  winds  arc  very 
braring  to  European  conttitiitions.  No  diseaaes  are  pe- 
nt liar  i.)  the  prov.,  but  broi>cht>rele  Is  very  prevalent  on 
the  N.  tide  of  the  Ganges.  St»il  fertile,  and  productive 
of  the  drier  grains  : it  also  produces  large  quantities  of 
nitre,  with  sulphate  and  muriate  of  soda,  especially  N. 
uf  the  Ganges,  wliete  nitre  is  a gov.  motiopuly.  Agri- 
culture. Commerce,  and  inanufa<-tures.  have  always  been 
In  a comparativ  ely  flourishing  state  in  this  prov. ; partly 
from  its  central  position,  easy  tnlemal  communications, 
and  bring  a thoroughlare  for  the  trade  of  Bengal  with 
the  upfier  province's  ; and  partly  from  its  fruitfulness  and 
tMturai  fitness  for  tillage.  Here,  however,  as  well  ns  in 
Bengal,  only  alKiul  I -3d  part  is  supposed  to  be  under  cul- 
tivation. {Hamii/on'$  F..  1.  Onx.  i.  177.)  Opium, a ilaplo 
commotUty  of  the  prov.,  is  ficrhaps  the  liest  in  India. 
It  It  a gov.  monopoly,  U^ar  and  Ismaret  being  the  only 
provt.  within  tbi*  Bengal  presid.  where  it  is  allowed  to  be 
cultivated  : in  li<l2^27,  the  produce  of  Bahar  was 
factory  mauods,  of  the  value  of  1^787. hTS/.  sterling;  and 
it  has  since  increased.  ( Acp.  R>-x>t  nue,  iii . p.  701 . ) 

Indigo  is  very  extensively  grown  in  Tlrhoot,  where 
much  forest  land,  and  land  formerly  used  for  grain,  has 
been  appropriated  to  its  culture,  and  where  the  produce 
is  also  manufactured  upon  a large  scale.  The  plantersand 
ruitivators  are  now  on  good  terms  w ith  each  other  ; and 
since  it  was  agreed  that  only  one  planter  should  si'ttle  in  a 
village,  quarrels  among  the  latter  hare  also  ceased.  The 
people  111  the  indigo  districts  are  said  to  be  in  a much  bet- 
ter cuudition  than  else*  here.  Sugar-  cane,  betel,  tobacco, 
and  grain  of  all  kinds,  are  cultivatotl  l.irsely,  and  there  is 
a g<>^  slot  k of  cattle-  Mo«t  part  of  the  lands  in  Bahir  are 
held  in  small  lots  by  cultivators  or  ryou,  who  pay  a land 
tax  of  half  the  prmluce  : the  permanent  settlement  has 
been  by  no  means  so  widely  estaNished  as  in  Bengal; 
Jaghires  are  there  rare,  but  fr(*quent  here  ; wlille,  oo  the 
other  hand,  there  are  In  Dahar  but  three  large  zeminda- 
ries,  vls-  those  of  Sbahabad,  Tirhuut,  and  Tickary.  This 
arises  from  (ho  circumstance  that  thc.zcmindars  ofBohar 
were  always  Inferior  In  power  and  influence  to  those  of 
Bengal,  ax^  their  semtouaries  much  smaller  ; so  Unit  Uiry 
were  sooner  and  more  easily  identitlcd  with  the  body  of 
cultivator*. 

The  chief  manufactures  are,  cotton  cloths  for  export* 
ation,  essences,  and  saltpetre,  the  manufacture  of  which 
scarcely  passes  the  E.  limits  of  the  prov.  Bahar  is  di- 
vidi'<i  Into  8 districts  or  collectorate*.  viz.  Bahar,  Bhau- 
giilporr.  Dhurrumpore,  Ramgur,  Shahabad,  S.arun,  Tir- 
miot.  and  Patna;  and  sHHdfd  (1830)  an  annual  revenue 
of  7,187,471  nip.,  nr  718,747/.  sterl.  : the  revenue  has 
varitKl  hut  llltfe  since  IHI3.  The  chief  city  is  Patna. 
Thi>  natives  have  a finer  phrsiral  appearance,  but  are 
inferior  to  their  Dcng.vl  neighbours  in  cleaiiUncss  and 
douu'Stic  economy.  In  the  S.  parts  agriculture  is  wholly 
carried  on  by  slaves  ; and  many  of  tlu-se  consist  of  indi- 
vidualt  who,  by  a practice  peculiar  to  lliis  prov.,  mort- 
gage their  labour  until  able  to  redeem  a debt : a third 
part  of  the  p«ip.  are  Mohammedans.  This  prov.  anciently 
IS  supposed  to  have  formed  two  indepemient  sovereign-  I 
ties— that  of  Mithila  In  the  K.,  and  .Magadha  in  the  S. ; | 
and  distinct  languages  still  continue  to  be  spoken  In  i 
them.  It  was  arqulr«*d  from  Cossim  All  by  the  British 
In  1766,  since  which  it  has  enjoyed  perfect  tranquillity. 
The  city  of  Gaya  was  the  birthplace  of  Buddha,  but  no 
Buddhists  now  remain  in  Babar.  (See  HamiUon't  F.  /. 
(rot.  I.  103 — 106. ; FUnung,  If.  M.,  Ftq.,  Letter  in  Hi'v. 
R^rt.  pp. 

B*H*a(DtSTg.  or  Zillar  or),  occupies  the  central 
portion  or  the  above  prov.;  being  bounded  N.  by  the 
Ganges ; F'.  by  the  di«tr.  of  Bhatigul(>orr  ; A.  by  those  of 
Bhaugulporeand  Kamgur  : and  W.br  Shahabad  t extreme 
length,  F..  toW.,  19)  m.  ; breadth, 60 m. ; area.  3.33Atq.  m. 
Pup.,  in  I8|  I,  2,733,000. of  wtiom  723,000  were  Mohamme- 
dans. SuKace  generally  level,  especially  in  the  N.,  where 
the  banks  of  tne  Ganges  .are  highly  fniUlvatixl : there 
are,  however,  many  scattered  hUIs,  and  three  principal  j 
rangei.  in  the  heart  of  (he  disir.,  of  primitive  formation,  i 
contaiaiiig  granite,  gneiss,  mica,  quartz,  jasper,  horn-  | 
stone,  silica.  Ac. ; but,  except  toward  the  S.  boundary,  . 
none  o4  them  probably  exceed  70Uft.  in  height.  Next 
to  the  Ganges,  the  chief  river  is  the  Sone.  its  chan- 
nel bring  sometimes  nearly  as  large  as  that  of  the 
former;  its  E.  banks  are  overahclmcd  with  sand, 
blown  up  from  Its  bod  in  the  drv  season  ; there  are  no 
lake*,  and  lew  marshes  in  this  aistr..  .although  In  the 
wet  season  much  of  the  country  is  under  water.  There 
are  many  hot  springs  in  variuu*  spots  ; bituminous  and 
other  volcanic  substances  have  been  also  met  with,  and 
ill  one  place  an  extinct  crater  is  distinctly  visible. 
About  4^  sq.  m.  are  covered  with  woods  and  thickets, 
Inciudlng  the  bamboo,  palm,  mango,  fig,  apple,  pome- 
granate. Ac.,  whtdi  are  all  cultivated  (tamarisk  and 
lisypl.us  hushes  In  large  quantity)  ; thp  etrycknot,  nut 
9of‘itca,  soap-nut,  and  tiic  taiAar,  believed  by  Mr.Cole- 
brook  to  bu  the  tree  yielding  gum  olibonum.  The  chief 
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wild  animals  are  a large  and  formidable  black  bear,  tba 
spotted  tiger.  Ichneumon;  a few  monkeys,  squirrels, 
fuzes,  and  don ; many  birds  of  pnnr;  porpulses,  and  a 
prufusion  of  fish,  are  found  in  the  tlanges,  as  well  as 
alligators ; but  there  are  no  wild  elephants,  rhinoce- 
roses, or  buffaloes ; few  tigers,  and  neither  parroquets, 
&c..  nor  singing  birds.  The  lands  near  the  river  yield 
two  crops  in  the  year,  but  this  is  not  the  case  with  more 
than  1-xth  part  of  the  arable  land  in  the  interior.  like  is 
by  far  the  most  important  article  of  culture,  but  the  oars 
only  are  rra(>ed ; the  straw  being  abandoned  to  tho 
catUr,  or  left  uncut,  till  wanted  for  thatch.  Wheat  is 
next  in  importanc*';  and  with  It,  or  with  pulse,  barley 
is  often  sown:  maize  is  almost  wholly  confined  to  the 
banks  of  the  Ganges.  Cruciform  plants,  linseed,  and 
sessnium,  are  cultivated  for  tlicir  oil ; ginger,  coriander, 
capsicum,  the  potato  and  other  succulent  vegetables,  are 
likew  ise  grown ; cotton  on  1/4.000  bvgas.  the  sugar-cane 
on  SU.oOOb.,  indigo  by  itself  on  l.iVK)  b.,  and  tobacco 
on  480  b. ; betel  only  on  26A  b..  but  the  poppy  is  very  ex- 
tensively planted,  though  generally  in  cuujuiictioo  with 
some  other  proihice.  The  plough  and  cattle  used 
are  both  wretched,  though  the  Wter  are  somewhat 
better  than  those  more  lu  the  K.;  the  grain  is  troddeu 
out  by  cattle,  and  kept  by  the  more  opulent  proprietors 
in  hovels  of  mud  and  thatch.  The  atkrttf,  or  higher 
ranks,  pay  no  rent  for  land  occupied  by  tneir  houses, 
and  no  Undloni  may  refiue  to  grant  them  land  for 
building;  but  F'liropeons,  not  being  dignified  with  the 
title  of  ashraf,  fiml  much  difficulty  in  obtaining  it.  Few 
of  the  cultivators  are  rich.  A largo  portion  ul  the  land, 
perhaps  aliout  a half,  Is  exempted  from  the  land  tax; 
and  yet  It  Is  affirmed,  and  we  believe  truly,  that  the 
taxed  portions  are  tlie  best  cultivalcnl  and  most  pro- 
ductive. Some  of  the  rent-free  estates  aic  still  large, 
but.  owing  to  the  rules  of  inbcritance,  they  arc  rapidly 
-subdividing:  and  many  of  the  zemindars  arc  reduced 
to  the  coMillon  of  peasants,  or  arc  but  little  above 
b«?ggary.  Many  occupiers  are  in  the  habit  of  receiving 
aibanccs  from  their  landlords,  to  euoblc  them  to  curry 
on  their  business  ; while  others  borrow  money  for  th« 
same  purp«vsc,  at  2 per  cent  )>er  mo.  interest ; and,  ruin- 
ous as  such  payment  mav  apps-ar,  the  latter  are  unU 
versally  observed  lu  be  In  the  end  the  best  off.  The  culti- 
vators are  not  iiihii*ct  to  the  illegal  exactions  that  press  on 
the  tm.tntrv  in  Bengal,  and  are  in  consi^qticnce  attached 
to  their  lanillurds.  and  ready  to  promote  their  interests. 
The  total  land  revenue  in  1*<W  amounted  to  167,i*7(V. 
sterl.  Dahar  distr.  Is  divided  into  1‘i  pergunnahs  ; tt 
contains  a nurrlK-r  of  considerable  towns,  one  of  which, 
Gaya,  the  birth-place  of  Buddha,  is  celebrated  as  a place 
of  pilgrimage,  and  some  years  since  w as  annually  visitt'd 
by  nearly  SO.bOf)  devotees  : there  are  a great  many  smalt 
towns,  of  from  100  to  houses.  Colton  stuff*, 
blankets,  and  c.-irncts.  are  manufactured;  with  paper, 
soap,  leather,  brlrVs,  See. ; and  there  arc  cxtcaslvc  nitre 
factories  and  sugar  refineries. 

Traxlesmen  have  very  ilLtle  capital;  general 'dealers 
seldom  more  than  23  nip*H-s.  am!  many  of  the  dealers 
in  grain  no  more  than  400  rupees.  The  peoj’lc  are  of 
a warlike  disposition,  passionate,  and  jealous;  the  ha- 
bits of  the  women  proportionally  strict.  The  great  sub- 
division of  property  has  banished  everr  thing  like  opu- 
lence ; and  marriages  and  funerals,  by  the  expenses  tnej 
cause,  often  bring  lamllies  to  iKvverty.  The  houses  ore 
neither  so  well  built  nor  so  clean  a*  those  met  with  in 
Bengal.  Drinking  to  excess,  betel  chewing,  and  smoking, 
are  not,  however,  pursuetl  so  far.  Among  other  customs 
; of  this  dlstr.,  gills  arc  never  marrii'd  till  puberty:  the 
feet  of  dying  persons  are  not  pul  Into  the  Ganges ; but 
the  parents  and  children,  not  of  the  vulgar,  but  of  **  men 
of  rank  and  learning,"  are  turned  out  of  doors  when 
they  are  about  to  die,  cx|)0«<‘d  to  all  the  inclemency  of 
the  weather.  This  odious  custom,  which  would  dU- 
I grace  a nation  of  savages,  has  been  in  numerous  rases 
perverted  to  the  most  Infamous  purposes.  (See  Hamit- 
ton'»  £.  I.  Otii.  I.  106—111.;  Martin's  llist,  Topog. 
Antiq.,  !fC.  rj  F.  Ineiia,  1.  1— 3«9.) 

Dahar  (l  iAor,  a raunostc-ry  of  Buddhists),  a townx 
in  the  above  prov.  and  distr.,  in  lat.  23*^  ly  N-.  long. 
83-3  3V  F!. ; 35  rn.  S.  FI.  Patna.  It  is  a large  straggling 
place,  cuntaiidug  about  3.000  houses,  and  probably, 
there  fore,  altout  3O,fX0  inhab.  It  has  few  or  no  good 
streets;  in(>«t  of  its  public  buildings  are  In  a state  of 
decay ; and  It  has  a ruinous  appearance.  It  is  supposed 
to  liavc  la-on  at  some  remote  wra  the  ca|i.  of  the  prov. 
The  plain  on  which  it  lUUids  Uwcll  watered,  fertile, 
and  well  cultirati-d. 

BAIl.\WULlM)OR  or  DAODPOOTRA.  aterril.  of 
Hmdostan,  formerly  bclondng  to  (.'aubul,  Init  now  tn- 
butarv  to  the  maharajali  of  the  Punjab,  between  lat. 
and  Hfi  S.,  and  long.  7b®  and  74®  F..  ; length  N.  E.  to 
S.W.  280m.;  grr.vlrtt  breadth  12b  m. ; having  N.  the 
Punjab;  K.  the  Ui,'anere  territ.  (Balt^tan.i) ; S.  and 
S.W.  Jayiulmcre  and  Slnde.  Its  N.W.  boundary  is  for 
the  most  part  formed  by  the  Suth-je,  but  for  a certain 
distance  opivosite  the  cap.  it  includes  both  Uanlu  of  that 
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rircr,  well  as  those  of  the  Chinauf.  The  banks  of  the 
rtveri  are  ererj  where  fertile ; but  the  rest  of  the  country 
towards  the  E.  It  a mere  desert.  For  4 or  h m.  on  either 
side  the  Sutle;je,  the  toll  is  formed  by  the  slime  dr|ioslted 
by  that  river,  and  Is  annually  watered  by  its  inumlatlons : 
some  portions  of  it  are  highly  cultivated;  others  are 
covered  with  a soft  turf,  and  the  rest  with  Jungle  and 
congee  of  low  tamarisk  trees,  alioundlng  with  wild  hogs, 
wila  fMse,  itame,  &c  , but  bavins  interspersed  many 
small  hamlets.  The  inhabs.  areehTcily  Juts  and  Beloo- 
chrs,  Mohammedans,  who  came  thither  from  the  district 
of  Shtkarpore,  where  they  were  settled  early  in  the  reign 
of  Aurungsebe.  They  are  a fairand  handsome  race,  and 
apparently  in  a better  condition  than  tome  of  their  nrigh* 
bours.  I,ieitt.  Conolly  says,  '*  As  soon  as  we  had  crossed 
the  frontier  (from  Shikarpore)  into  Bahawal  Khan's  ter- 
ritory, we  were  struck  with  the  Improved  appearance  of 
the  land ; Use  ground  was  cleared,  and  cultivated  with  the 
bKter  sorts  of  grain  ; the  people,  also,  seemed  more  or- 
derly and  resp^tsble.”  The  principal  towns  are  Baha- 
wulpoor,  Ahmedpoor  (the  residence  of  the  chief),  Juial- 
poor,  Se^poor,  and  Ooch.  Duravul,  an  atscient  fort  In 
the  desert.  Is  the  only  place  of  strength  in  the  country. 
The  public  revenue  Is  about  10  lacs  rtip.  a vear.  The 
khan  maintains  an  army  of  about  2,(kiu  regular  troops ; 
but  in  time  of  war  he  can  raise  more  than  20,000  men.  i 
'J'he  government  is  despotic  ; but  the  late  khan,  who  died  I 
three  rears  ago,  ruled  mildly  and  paternally,  and  was  ' 
much  beloved  by  hia  subircts.  'J'his  territory  was  taken  | 
from  the  Monils  by  the  rertlans,  and.  after  the  death  of 
Kadir  Shah, belonged  tn  Caubul.to  which  kingdom  it  was  ' 
tributary  as  long  as  the  monarchy  lasted.  The  three 
last  rulers  have  been  nearly  Independent ; but  the  politi- 
cal power  of  the  country  has  been  broken  by  the  sdkhs, 
and  the  rajah  of  the  I'unjab  only  spares  it  on  condition 
of  pecuniary  pju*ments.  It  is  at  present  governed  by  a 
Son  of  the  late  ftohawul  Khan.  {iHpAimstont’$  Caudui  ; 
BHmet't  Tra*.  i E.  /.  Oaxtlteer.) 

IlsHAWCLFOoa,  the  ancient  rap.  of  the  above  ter- 
ritory, near  the  S.  bank  of  the  Sutiedge,  320  m. 
W.S-W.  Delhi.,  lat.  20^  21'  N.,  long.  72^  lO*  F.;  at 
the  point  of  Junction  of  the  roa:l  leading  from  Bombay 
and  Calcutta  to  Caubul.  It  is  about  4 m.  in  circ., 
but  Includes  gardens  and  mango  groves.  It  Is  sur- 
rounded with  a thin  wall  of  mud,  the  houses  being  of 
unbumt  bricks,  with  mud  terroccf.  The  inhab.  coiulst 
cliiefly  of  Hindoos,  mostly  occupied  tn  the  manufacture 
of  the  silken  girdles  and  fine  turbans  for  which  Ba- 
hawulpoor  if  celebrated.  The  Hindoo  traders  arc  dis- 
tln^ishcd  by  their  enterprise  ; they  deal  extensively 
In  European  goods,  which  they  receive  by  war  of  Uica- 
neer,  and  carry  these  and  the  productions  of  India  to 
Itaikh  and  Boknara,  and  somciiincs  to  .^Istrakhan.  The 
Sutleje  is  navigable,  but  not  used  In  the  transport  of 
merchandise.  Nolwlthstaiiding  the  manufactures  and 
trade  of  Hahawulpoor,  I.icuC.  Conollr  says  that  it  shows 
symptoms  of  general  decay.  (Sec  AVpArar/onc's  Caubuii 
Cono//»’s  Journey,  ti.  243.) 

BA  111  A,  a roarit.  prov.  of  TIrazll,  r»n  the  R.  coast, 
extending  from  al'oul  9^  to  15'’  4.5'  S.  lat.  It  com- 

firi«es,  as  at  prciotiC  divided,  nearly  all  the  territory 
nctudf'd  formerly  under  the  ancient  captaincy  of  the 
some  name,  together  with  a portion  of  that  of  Ilheos. 

It  derives  Its  name  from  B<tk>a  de  Todot  os'  Santot, 
and  is  bounded  N.  by  the  provinces  of  Sergipe  and 
I’emambuco  (from  the  latter  of  which  it  iv  duldM  by 
the  ]{lo  San  Francisco);  on  the  S.  by  Porto  Seguro, 
and  .Minai  Gcraes;  on  the  W.  by  Pernambuco,  though 
still  s<'r>.nratcd  by  the  Rio  San  FranrUco,  and  on  the 
K.  by  trie  ocean.  Its  length  is  estlinatcHl  at  about  4ik>  m., 
and  Its  breadth  at  from  l.Vi  tn  2U0.  The  estimates  of  its 
area  vary  from  :>4.0U0  to  97.000  sq.  m.  The  latter,  we  are 
inclinetl  to  think,  is  ne.arcsl  the  mark.  The  accounts  of 
the  pop.  are  also  very  various : perhaps  it  may  amount 
to  a)>out  700.000.  It  IS  stibdivklc^  into  3 comarcas,  rix., 
Bahia,  Jacobin.a,  and  llhoos. 

The  province  of  Bahia  1*  traversed  from  S.W.  to  N.E. 
by  the  Serra  Cineora,  Cil»oya,  and  lubarana.  The 
Serra  de  Montequevia  fonns  the  chief  ridge  in  the 
Interior.  Bays  and  inlets  abound  along  the  coast,  among 
which  the  most  celebrated  is  All  Saints  Day.  Nume- 
rous rivers  travel  w the  province,  and  the  Rio  San 
Francisco,  one  of  the  largest  of  the  Brazilian  rivers, 
flows  along  its  N.W.  frontier. 

The  cuiiivatinn  of  tobacco  Is  peculiar  to  the  province, 
and  Its  produce  Is  much  sought  after,  not  only  for  the 
market  of  Portugal,  but  also  fur  Spain  and  the  whole  of 
Barbary  The  soil  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  culti- 
vation of  the  sugar-cane  ; and  the  sugar  of  Bahia  bears 
a high  character  for  Its  excellent  qniittr,  which  is  suffl- 
ciently  proved  by  the  f.wt  that  Baiiia  alone  exports 
more  sugar  than  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  Braaii.  iMolU- 
Brun,  tF.  552. ) 

The  nowth  of  cotton  exhiblU  an  annual  Increase, 
and  Banla  is  already  become  a formidable  rival  to 
Pernambuco.  The  other  productions  are,  rice,  of  a 
superior  quality;  coflee,  much  excelled  however  that 
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of  Rio  de  Janeiro ; and  Brazil-wood,  equal  to  that  of  Per* 
namboco. 

The  province  of  Bahia  was  one  of  the  first  peopled  by 
Rumpeans.  and  it  is  also  one  of  those  from  which  tliey 
have  most  eflcctually  removed  all  traces  of  the  original 
Inhabitants. 

Bahia,  or  San  SALVAnoa,  the  rap.  of  the  above  prov., 
immediately  within  Gape  St.  .4ntonio,  which  forms  the 
light  or  H.  side  of  the  noble  bay  of  All  Saints  { Bahia  do 
Tvdtu  ot  Son/os).  whence  the  prov.  and  the  city  derive 
their  names;  lat.  (of  llghtliouse  on  Capo  St.  Antonio) 
(y  30"  g,,  long.  'iff  \V.  It  waa  founded  about 
1M9.  by  Thomas  de  Souza,  first  captaln-^neral  of 
Brazil,  and  was.  until  1703,  the  c.'iijltal  of  the  colony. 
Since  that  period  Kio  has  been  aeanowledged  as  tbe 
capital,  and  it  also  has  been  the  residence  of  the  court 
since  its  cmi^ailon  to  Brasil.  But.  though  now  inferior 
to  its  rival  in  population  and  commercial  importance, 
Bahia  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  important  cities  of 
S.  America.  The  ectimates  of  tbe  popolalion  vary  from 
KO.niio  to  Ifib.dnn,  of  which  a third  are  supposed  to  be 
I whites,  a third  inuiottoes,  and  a third  blacks.  - It  Is 
built  partly  along  the  ridge,  and  partly  on  the  declivity, 
of  a very  high  and  steep  hill  fronting  the  entrance  of  the 
bay.  U consists  of  an  upper  and  a lower  town,  the 
former  Including  the  suburbs  of  Bom  Fim  and  Victoria. 
The  upper  town  stands  on  the  ridge  between  the  sea  and 
a lake  on  the  N’.,  and  contains  several  fine  streets.  In 
which  reside  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the  city.  The 
lower  town  Is  extremely  dirty,  and  although  the  streets 
are  very  narrow,  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  them 
occupied  by  artificers,  witli  their  tools  and  benches. 
The  city  is  defended  by  Fort  do  Mar.  and  some  other 
fortifications,  but  none  of  them  are  of  any  very  great 
strength.  ‘The  local  revenue  is  derived  from  direct 
taxes  on  land  and  provisions,  cxdsc  upon  exports  and 
Imports,  and  harbour-dues.  I.and  ii  subject  to  a tax  of 
one  tenth  of  its  produce,  and,  since  the  revolution, 
church  lands  have  also  been  rendered  subject  to  the 
same  impost,  and  the  clergy  are  paid  by  the  government. 
The  taxes  on  ;>rnvifions,  which  include  beer,  fish, 
flour,  vcgetahlet.  4tc.  Ac.,  are  annually  farmed  out  in 
separate  parishes.  As  re«nccts  the  number  and  beauty 
of  its  public  buildings.  Bahia  ranks  first  among  the  cities 
of  Brazil.  In  the  upper  town,  amongst  the  chief  may  be 
enumerated  the  catlicdral  (formerly  the  church  of  the 
Jesuits),  dedicated  to  San  Salvador,  built  of  European 
marble,  and  considered  the  handsomest  ecclesiastical 
building  in  Brasil.  'I'he  Interior  is  very  richly  deco- 
rated. and  over  the  high  altar  are  two  portraits,  one  of 
Ignatius  Loyola  and  San  Francois  Xavier,  prob.ibly  the 
oolr  rctnarkablc  objects  of  art  which  any  of  the  public 
buildings  of  Bahia  hare  to  offer.  Brtzil,  o.  234  ) 

The  other  public  buildings  are,  the  ancient  college  of 
the  Jesuits,  now  converted  Into  a military  hospital  and 
medical  school ; the  palaces  of  the  archbishop  and  the 
governor;  the  town-iiall  (caza  de  camarcs);  the  tri- 
iHinal  of  appeal  (cnia  de  rcia(o) ; the  theatre,  built 
upon  a rock ; several  hospitals  (part  of  the  funds  for 
supporting  them  are  derived  from  lotteries) ; a caza  da 
mSsericordia,  a bank,  Ac.  Ac. 

Baida  contains  a great  number  of  religious  houses,- 
all  of  them  situated  in  the  upper  town,  but  they  offer 
nothing  worthy  of  observation.  It  also  contains  bt-'tw  em 
10  and  40  churches,  scattered  through  the  upper  and 
lower  towns,  'i'he  clergy  are  very  numerous,  in  mn- 
sequence  nf  its  being  the  residence  of  tbe  archbiihnp, 
who  has  the  coulrol  of  the  ccclcsiastkal  aflklrs  of  the 
empire. 

In  the  lower  town  the  exchange,  a massive  building 
of  modem  cLate,  is  worthy  of  remark.  It  Is  built  In  a 
peculiar  stplr.  in  which  it  has  been  auemptad  to  Imitate 
the  Grecian.  The  principal  street  is  the  Iraya,  In  which 
is  situated  the  church  of  the  (\meel^ao  (concepcion), 
remarkahle  on  account  of  the  stones  with  yl'lch  It  is 
built  having  been  prepared  and  numbered  in  I^rope,  aiut 
brought  theno*  in  two  irigaU'S ; so  that  on  their  arrival 
they  nad  merely  to  be  arranged  in  the  order  previously 
aiIuttc«ltothem.  {Ueni»  'J'he  homes  are 

chiefly  constructed  of  stone,  and,  contrary  to  the  usual 
mode  in  S.  America,  many  consist  of  three,  lour.  hhcI 
even  five  stories.  In  the  upper  town  are  many  hand- 
some houses,  constructed  with  balconies  and  blinds, 
Instead  of  wimiows. 

l*he  city  of  San  Salvador  U almost  destitute  of  insti- 
tutions devoted  to  Inielleetual  improvement.  Amongst 
the  seminaries  of  education  is  one  which  furnislics  a 
large  number  of  ecclesirullcs.  There  is  a public  library, 
with  from  fin.tx  0 to  7u,UOO  volumes,  among  which  art*  a 
few  ancient  Portuguese  works,  aivd  some  MSS.  T)ie 
greater  portion  of  tite  good  works  are  in  French. 

The  vehicles  generally  used  In  Bahia  are  called 
cadeiras,  and  are  o kind  of  palanquin,  supporUd  by 
rvegrors,  who  make  a practice  of  clustering  at  the 
comers  of  the  streets,  tn  be  hired  for  that  purpose. 

'fhe  harbour  of  Bahia  is  one  of  the  very  best  that  is 
any  where  to  be  met  with.  It  may  be  entered  either  by 
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d*T  or  hy  night,  nnrt  At  Any  time  of  tbf*  The  largpftt  I 
thtfks  anrIuK  riii»c  lo.  and  innme<iiMtrh'  Mbrcn»t  of.  the 
town.  In  from  6 to  7 fath«jm».  N.  ami  N*.  W.  of  the  town  ' 
the  Im>  expandt  into  a noble  haiin,  ■tudih'd  with  Ulandi, 
and  alTurding  lafe  anchorage  fur  knnumorahlr  >hipi.  The 
trade  of  llahia  !•  very  extrnalve.  The  rx{>urlk  conatat 
prliivipally  of  augar,  cotton,  and  coffee  : the  average  cx> 
port  of  tugnr.  aince  I*t30.  being  about  .*>0,000  cheats  ( I3cwt. 
each).40.(i00iNile«  uf  cotton  (eiurh  174  lba.),aad  from  4,000 
to  5.000  t'ma  colT«*e  ; with  tobacco,  hidea  and  homa,  rice, 
dye  and  fancy  woods,  nuts,  bullion,  &c. 

Of  the  liiifwrta  into  Bahia,  alavea,  notwithstanding  the 
nominal  tup|>rritlun  of  the  trade, continue  to  be  the  moat 
lm|iortant  article.  It  la,  (adi'cd.  impossible  to  get  any 
accurain  accounts  of  the  numbera  imported;  but  those 
brotiglit  to  the  city  and  tiie  other  porta  of  the  bay  are  tw* 
ileved  not  to  fall  abort  of  from  Ti.tXiO  Co  Ift.OUO  a year  I 
Next  to  slavct,  the  moat  important  articles  of  im)>ort  are 
cotton  manufai'itires,  woolU‘11  and  linen  atulfs,  hah.  flour, 
earthenware,  wine,  copiier.  Iron.  Ac.  The  total  value 
of  the  aniciea  lm|K>rte«1  into  Ushia  In  exclusive  of 
alavif.  has  been  estimated  at  l.tTJ.vjIf. ; of  which  Great 
Brliain  furnlihed  no  leas  than  vl*.  cotton  goods. 

673.n«i7/.;  wosiUena.  rr4.74tW. ; llocm.  57 .4;»T/. ; earthenware, 

. Ac.  The  value  of  the  iin{>ort»  from  Portugal 
during  the  same  year  was  IfMAMf.  ; from  France. 
|.V».7.t.i/.  ; from  Hamburg.  105,473/.,  Ac.  of  Tradr 

TahUt,  V.  433.) 

The  country  rouml  nearly  the  whole  Bay  of  Bahie,  to 
the  extent  of  frirm  DtoWm.  inlarnl,  It  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Reconcavo,  and  la  the  most  fertile  and  pro- 
ductive In  the  comarca.  Ita  aoU,  called  hy  the  inhabitants 
iNojsop/,  la  black  and  its  fertili^  U proverbial.  In  this 
district  Is  situated  the  town  of  Caclioeira  or  Caxorlra, 
which  ranks  next  Bahia,  aa  regards  extent,  population, 
and  importance.  It  carries  on  an  extensive  iraiie  with 
the  Interior  of  tlio  province,  and  h.xs  a jmtMdalion  of  atwrut 
16,010  inhal>Itanta.  The  district  caUiM  the  Reconcavo 
comprises  several  flouriahing  villages  .iiwi  country  town*, 
which  owe  tlieir  prosperity  to  the  aliundance  of  their 
agricultural  productions.  Among  thr-se  Tapagipe.  or 
N^ttta  Srnhora  dr  I’enha,  may  »>e  dislingubh«t  on  ac- 
count of  its  containing  the  country  residence  of  the  arch- 
bishop of  the  proT.  U coni.xlns  alto  a dock-yard,  whence 
many  well-biuU  and  aubatantial  vesaela  are  constantly 
launched. 

The  island  of  Itapirlca,  situated  In  the  Bar  of  BahU,  la 
the  largest  with  which  it  la  studded.  It  is  about  14  m.  In 
length  and  6 in  its  greatest  width.  Fruil-tr«‘s  are  very 
extensively  etillivated  throughout  the  Island.  The  in- 
dustry consists  chiefly  of  whale-tithing,  the  distillation 
of  rum,  and  some  rope-making.  Several  towns  In  the 
Hecimcavo  e<)u<p  vestvels  for  pros^-ciiting  the  whale, 
fisliery  in  the  bay,  which  forms  a branch  of  iodusfry  on 
this  line  of  coast. 

In  the  comarca  of  flheos  the  chief  town  li  .San  Jorge 
dos  llhco*.  whicli  wa»  formerly  flouruhing  and  rompara- 
tlvrly  opulent  and  extensive,  but  has  now  the  appearance 
of  l)elng  di'terred.  It  was  frixiueiitly  lubjiHTt  to  the  ra- 
vages of  the  tribe  known  iiiKlcr  the  name  of  the  tiherins. 

The  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  gave  the  tinithing  blow  to 
Its  Importance,  ami  the  college  in  which  they  dwelt 
tbullt  1723)  is  now  filling  to  ruins. 

I'aniamu  U worthy  of  n«*tice.  on  aeroimt  of  the  magni  • 
fleent  hay  upon  which  It  is  built  Next  to  Kan  Salvador  It 
is  the  most  important  port  In  the  pruv.  of  Bahia. 

The  romarra  of  JaixiWna  comprise*  the  \V.  portion  of 
the  pmv.  of  Bahia.  Nearly  all  the  cattle  consumed  at 
Bahia  are  pastured  In  tills  district.  The  chief  city  is  Ja- 
cobina. 

BAHLINOFV.  A town  of  Wirtemlierg.  drc.  Black 
Forest,  on  the  Kyach.  14  m.  N'.K.  Kotwell.  Hop.  3,WX). 

It  has  fabrics  of  cloth  and  woollen  stuiT*.  tanneries,  and 
numerous  breweries  and  distilleries.  There  are  mineral 
spring*  In  the  vicinity. 

BAHKKIN,  or  AVAL  ISLANDS, a group  consisting 
of  one  large,  and  several  smaller  Ulands.  In  the  Persian 
Gulph,  Auhject  to  the  imam  of  Muscat,  in  a bay  near  the 
Arabian  shore.  Itetween  lat.  25^  4.V  .ind ‘A?’  In'  N.,  and 
long.  .50^  I5*  and  60^  W.  The  largest  Island  (Bah- 
rein)  Is  about  25  in.  In  length,  N.  to  S.,  by  6 or  7 m. 
wide,  and  no  or  t«0  m.  In  circuit : a hilly  tract  ocniples  ! 
its  centre;  4-5ths  of  its  surface  are  waste,  but  the  re- 
mainder Is  well  watered,  partially  culltvaUsi.  and  thickly  : 
inhabited.  The  pop.  of  the  whole  group  of  Islands  Is, 
perhaps,  OO.'Xin.  and  composed  of  several  ilifTcrent  tribes, 
^e  native  Bahrelns  number  about  40,000  or  5o.(i00;  they 
are  a mixed  breed  between  the  Persians  and  Arabs,  but 
possessing  more  of  the  indolence  and  cunning  of  the 
former  than  «>f  the  l»old  frankiiess  of  the  Utter.  They 
are  chiefly  cuUivator*.  merchants,  and  B>hcrmen  ; and 
frtr  the  most  part  Moh.xmmedans.  of  the  s«x;t  of  Omar ; 
the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  are  mostly  Arabs.  The  pearl 
fishery,  for  which  these  Islands  an?  chiefly  noted,  em- 
ploys. during  the  se.ison.  30.000  men  ; and  yields  pearls 
of  the  vahie  of  from  SOO.fiOW.  to  3i‘i0.0«t/.  yearly.  Most 
of  the  flshery  boats  belong  to  mcrciiants  possessing  con* 
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sklerablc  capital,  but  the  largeat  proprietor  In  them  Ik 
the  sheik  himself,  who  has  upwarns  of  2,000  ItoaU.  each 
manmxl,  during  the  seasitn.  with  H or  10  men:  he  Im- 
also  a small  tax  on  every  other  boat.  The  fishing 
season  is  from  the  beginning  of  June  till  October.  The 
diving  is  conducted  preity  much  in  the  same  manner  aa 
in  C’eylon  (s«‘c  Cbtlon)  ; but  the  divers  attach  their 
oyster-net  to  their  waists,  and  are  in  the  habit  of  always 
stuffing  their  ears  and  nose  with  horn  or  other  tub- 
stances  : they  ran  remain  under  water  nearly  two  ml* 
nutei  at  a time.  They  are  often  in  the  most  abject  cir* 
cumstancci,  and  generally  in  debt  to  the  merchants,  who 
obtain  the  pearls  at  thrlr  own  price.  lUhrein  has  a con- 
siderable tr.iflic,  and  might  be  rendered  valuable  under 
a gixxl  government,  and  made  the  centre  of  all  the  cotn- 
meree  on  this  part  of  the  .Arabian  coast.  Although  the 
only  cultivation  consists  of  date  plantations,  and  a few 
wheat,  barley,  ami  clover  llelds,  at  least  } part  of  the  soil 
is  very  rich  ; and  by  irrigatUHi  muwli  of  the  rest  U capa- 
ble or  being  greatly  Improved.  Pomegranates,  mullwr- 
nei.  figs,  melons,  ac.  are  proiluced  ; and  cattle.  pouUry, 
and  plenty  of  vegi-Uliles  oMained  from  the  neighbouring 
coast.  Nunierou*  small  villages  and  towns  are  scatlerea 
over  the  ruUivatS'd  |iarts  of  the  island  ; and  at  Its  N. 
I>ortion  there  are  two  towns.  Manama  and  ItulCsr.  Ma- 
nama is  the  residence  of  the  princi|MiI  mcrrhaiits,  and 
contains  a fort  originally  built  by  the  Portuguese;  tho 
remains  of  several  fine  reservoirs  and  aqueducts,  cun. 
strurted  by  the  same  p<*ople,  exist  on  this  islarhl.  At 
the  V.  end  are  two  harbours  ; that  to  the  S.W.  b.vvtng 
a depth  of  four  to  seven  falhoins  w.aler  near  the  shore. 
Thoprlnclpal  ex|>orls  are  pearls  to  India,  Persia.  Arabia, 
and  fiussorah  : dry  dales,  tortoise-sliell.  ranvaxs,  sharks' 
fins.  Ac.  to  India ; and  dates,  canvass,  mats,  and  coloured 
cloths  to  the  other  countries.  The  chief  Impurts  are, 
rice  from  Ifengal  and  Mangalore  ; sugar,  pepper,  blue  and 
»hUe  cloths,  planks,  inm  and  other  metais,  clnD.xmon, 
camphor,  drugs,  indigo,  Ac.  from  India  ; cofibc,  dry 
fruits,  grain.  Ac.  from  Bussorah.  Persia,  and  Muscat. 
There  are  20  merchaiU-vesscl*.  of  1 10  to  350  tons.  l»e- 
longing  to  Bahrein,  chiefly  emyloyed  in  the  India  tr^e. 
I'he  islands  of  Maharag.  .trad,  and  Tamahoy,  lie  N.E. 
Bahrein,  and  ronuln  7r'»O0  liihabiunN.  Maharag  is  the 
residence  of  the  sheik,  and  has  a town  with  a pop.  of 
6,fino.  The  sheik  of  Bahrein  keeps  up  5 armed  vessels  ; 
iMit  in  time  of  war,  ran  fit  out  15  or  20.  One  of  his  ship# 
Is  of  4JI0  tom  burden,  and  mounts  22  guns.  He  also 
maintains  a b«*<ly  of  troops,  ronsisting  of  a few  hundred 
men  ; but  the  liesl  defence  of  Bahrein  Is  In  the  multitude 
of  reefs  surrounding  It  ; and  5(4)  determined  men  might 
oppose  the  landing  of  a*  many  thousands.  The  sheia's 
authority  extends  over  a few  places  on  the  Arabian  coast, 
riie^o  islands  were  known  to  the  ancients  bv  the  name 
of  Tylos,  and  are  mentioned  by  Arrian.  The  Portuguese 
estahlished  a settlement  here  soon  after  Onmia  had  been 
taken  by  Albuquertpie  ; but  they  were  ex|>cllM  by  the 
IVrslaiis  sulwcsjiientlv  to  the  fall  of  Ormui.  bor  a long 
p*‘rio*l  tho  Persians  and  the  Alassar  sheiks  contested  the 
possession  of  Bohicln  ; but  since  17‘.'0  it  has  bw*n  wholly 
separated  from  the  Persian  dominions.  { MSS.  b<iong‘ 
tng  fo  the  Hoifiu  Oevgr.  Soc.  j M'VtiUoch't  Diet,  (tf 
Commrrre. ) 

B.Al.K.  a famous  marine  watering-place  of  ann^t 
Italy,  the  Brighton  of  the  Roman  world,  on  the  W. 
shore  of  the  Bay  of  Naples,  a m.  W.  «)f  that  city,  and  2|  in. 
N.  Cape  Mlsmmrn.  Ual»  was  IndcUesI  for  lu  rls«  and 
cclehrily  to  a variety  of  cirmtnstances  — to  the  softnes* 
and  serenity  of  Its  climate,  the  beauty  of  lU  sUunUoo,— 
NuJIim  In  orb*  sinus  BaUs  ^wluca*  smtciU*,— 
the  abundance  of  Its  hot  springs,  which  gave  to  th« 
Romani,  who  v»  err  passionately  fund  of  the  bath,  the  op- 
portunity of  Indulging  In  that  luxury  In  every  form  that 
was  most  acceptable.  Ar.  U seems  lo  have  come  Into 
fashion  previrmtiy  to,  or  about,  the  lera  uf  Luculliis,  who 
had  a splendid  villa  either  In  the  town  or  It*  immediate 
neighbourhood,  as  had  also  Co?sar.  Pornwy.  and  Augus- 
tus ; and  it  continued  to  Increase  In  popularity,  and  to  bo 
a favoiiraiile  resort  of  the  emperors  arwl  of  th«  affluent 
voUiptviarle*  of  Rome  till  the  Irruption  of  the  barbariaoa 
under  The<Hlorlr  the  Goth.  Tho  town  was  built  origin- 
ally on  the  narrow  slip  of  ground  betwerm  the  bills  and 
tbe  sea  ; but  as  this  space  was  but  of  very  limited  dimen- 
sions, after  Haifv  l>e«-arac  a fashionable  resort,  the  found- 
ations of  its  streets  and  palaces  were  prelected  into  tho 
bay  itself  I This  U alluded  to  by  Horace 

Msiitque  Baiii  ebsirvpvnUs  ttigisw 
PBbmovrr* 

I’arum  locupics  cotUnnt*  rips.  11.  Od.  IS. 

No  sooner,  however,  had  opulence  withdrawn  her 
powerful  hand,  than  the  sea  gradually  reassumed  Its  old 
domain  ; m«?lcf  and  buttresses  were  torn  asunder,  washed 
away,  or  tumbled  headlong  Into  the  deep,  ahere,  several 
feet  t^low  the  surface,  pavements  of  strsets,  foundation* 
of  houses,  ami  m.xssct  uf  walls,  may  still  Iw  descried. 
Earihi;uakcs  and  uther  convulsions  of  nature  liave  also 
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largely  contributed  to  the  d«>trurtioo  of  BaiiP.  of  which 
only  a stuaII  pcirtion  uf  the  ruini  now  remain.  (Sirin* 
0«mc'«  Two  StcHiti,  ii.  29.  *,  Crafner't  Atutent  Italy,  ii. 
IM.) 

BAinOUT,  a town  of  Aiiatic  Turkey,  pneh.  F.rze* 
roum,  on  ihe  I'chorokhI,  62  m.  W.  by  N.  Kneroum. 
Pop.  3,000.?  It  is  a straggling  ilUhuUt  town,  supposed  to 
occupy  the  site  of  the  ancient  TarutAa,  w ith  a castle 
whlcl)  has  some  marks  of  antiquity.  Instead  of  walls 
and  bastions,  it  is  defended  by  portable  towers  made  of 
logs  of  wood.  They  are  musket*proof,  of  a triangular 
shape,  and  hare  raised  turrets  at  each  angle.  If  required 
in  any  distant  part  of  the  country,  as  not  unfrequcntly 
happens,  they  may  be  taken  to  pieces,  or,  if  the  roads  per- 
mit, transported  on  wheels  1 The  accumulation  of  snow 
in  winter  Is  here  so  great  as  to  cut  off  all  communication 
between  Baibout  and  the  circumjacent  villages  for  four 
months  in  the  year.  Cow  dung  t^ed  in  the  sun,  and 
collected  during  the  summer  months,  is  the  only  fuel  the 
poor  can  afford  to  purchase.  The  natives  In  this  part 
of  Armenia  are  descrllied  as  a short,  stout,  and  active 
rare  of  men  t remarkably  dark  In  their  complexions, 
brave  and  hardr,  passionately  fond  of  hunting  the  stag, 
with  which  their  mountains  abound, and  Invariably  clvfl. 
(Ktmttrfr't  Jtia  Minor,  tfc.  p.  363.) 

BAIKAL  (LAKE  OF),  sometimes  called  the  Sviatore 
Mor<,  or  Holy  Sea,  in  Siberia,  In  the  gov.  of  Irkoutsk, 
between  61°  and  66^  K.  lat.,  and  103°  and  1 10°  B.  long. 
Us  greatest  length,  in  a N.N.E.  and  S.S.W.  direction,  Is 
nearly  400  m.  ; but,  where  greatest.  Its  breadth  does  nut 
exceed  GO  m.,  and  is  in  most  parts  much  less.  It  is  of 
very  unequal  depth,  sand-banks  and  iliallows  occurring 
alongside  of  all  but  unfathomable  abysses.  It  is  situated 
In  a mountainous  country,  and  receirci  several  considi-r* 
able  rivers,  while  Us  surplus  water  is  entirely  carried  off 
by  the  Angara,  a large  and  rapid  river,  an  affluent  of  the 
JrnUsei.  The  fisheries  of  this  lake  are  very  Valuable- 
Great  numliers  of  seals,  of  a silvery  colour,  are  cap- 
tured ; tbe  skins  of  which  are  sold  to  the  Chinciie.  Stur- 
geon, to  the  extent  of  about  l.OhO  poods  a year  ; salmon, 
&c.,  are  also  taken  ; but  the  grand  object  of  tiie  fishery 
U the  omul,  a sort  of  herring  {Saifno  an/umnnlia,  rrl 
ntigraiorius),  token  in  vast  numbers  (almut  IbO.iXO  tKiods 
a vear)  in  Aug.  and  Sep.,  when  it  ascends  the  rivers. 
The  most  singular  fish  belonging  to  the  Baikal  it  the 
atAomynka  {.CaUyonimut  Baicalmsu),  from  4 to  6 inches 
In  length,  so  very  fat  (bat  it  melts  l>rforc  the  fire  like 
butter.  The  latter  is  never  taken  alive ; but  it  cast  dead 
upon  the  shore,  sometimes  in  immense  quantities,  after 
storms,  l^ields  an  oil,  sold  to  great  advantage  to  the 
Chinese,  The  surface  of  the  lake  Is  frozen  over  from 
Nor.  to  the  end  of  April  nr  the  beginning  of  May. 
iKlaprolh,  Mimoiret  Kdatlft  d r Atie,  ill.  69 — lOM. ; 
iUorck,  TaltUau  de  la  ii.  143.) 

BAILLFUL,  a town  of  France,  dcp.  dii  Nord,  cap. 
cant.,  on  a hill  near  the  Mrterbrcnur,  16  m.  W.  N.  . 
Lille,  within  a short  distance  of  the  Belgian  frontier. 
Top.  9,911.  It  Is  open,  and  is  generally  well  built ; it  h.vs  [ 
various  fabrics  of  cloth,  cotton  and  lace,  paper  and  hats,] 
with  a large  dIttiUery.  oll-miils,  tanneries,  iwitteriofl,  6c. 
A BpeclM  of  cheese  ait  rfe  JiaUleul,  made  in  tlie  environ*, 
is  highly  esteemed.  BailleuI  is  the  name  uf  several  small 
towns  in  various  parts  of  France,  but  all  too  inconsider- 
able to  deserve  notice  In  this  place. 

DA  IN,  a town  of  France,  ilc^.  I lie  etVilalne.  cap.  cant., 
Iktn.  .S.  Rennes.  Fop.  3,.')15.  It  has  manufactures  of 
serges  and  woollen  stuffs. 

BAI.S.  a town  of  France,  dyp.  and  arrond.  Mayenne, 
cap.  cant.  Pop.  3,443.  This  also  is  the  name  of  a town 
of  about  the  same  size,  in  the  dcp.  lile  ct  Vilaino,  arrond. 
Vltre. 

KAJA,  a town  of  Hungary,  co.  B,ics,  near  tbe  Danube, 
ao  m.  N.  by  W.  Zombor.  Ui.  4Cy  lO*  20"  N.,  long. 

Mf  17''  R.  Pop.  12.000.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  courts  of 
justice  for  the  co.,  has  a Catholic  and  a Greek  church,  a 
synagogue,  and  a Catholic  gymnasium.  It  coutains  the 
castle  of  EMoce  Grasaalcovica. 

tlAKEV^  ELL,  a town  of  Engl.ind,  co.  Derby,  hund. 
High  Peak,  p.vr.  Bakewcll,  22m.  N.N.W.  Derby.  Pop. 
(IMiljlJgi;  (I831)  Area  oftownBblp.3,3A0  acres. 

The  town  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  W.  bank  of 
tbe  Wye,  2 m.  above  Its  conBuenco  wltb  the  Der- 
went. The  church,  a spacious  Gothic  structure,  on  an  ! 
eminence,  roiu^tu  many  fine  monuments.  The  Inde-  j 
pendents  and  Weslcyaui  have  each  a chapel.  I'here  . 
IB  a frce-school,  founded  in  l*3G,  with  a small  mdow-  . 
ment,  and  an  almshouse  fur  six  old  men.  Over  a chaly- 
beate spring  (which  had  a high  reputation  In  the  Saxon 
times),  modem  baths  have,  within  a recent  period,  been 
formed  ; these  are  constantly  supplied  with  fresh  water, 
which,  on  its  influx,  emits  couilderablo  atiantltici  of  car- 
bonic odd  gas : its  temp,  is  G(>?  Fahr.  There  is  a news- 
room. museum,  Ac.,  connected  with  the  establishment. 
Near  the  entrance  to  the  town,  from  Ashford,  is  a cottmt 
manufactory,  built  by  Sir  Richard  Arkwright : it  em- 
ploys alMut  3X1  haiuls.  Many  of  the  other  Inhabitants 
are  employed  in  the  lead  iniues  and  marble  quarries 
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of  t'.e  ncighlmurhood. 

Friday,  but  there  is  little  business  u ^ 

There  are  annual  fairs  held,  Easter  Munday.  Whit 
Monday,  Aug.  29tli,  Monday  after  Oct.  lOth.  and  Thurs- 
day after  Nuv.  1 Ith.  The  ]>etty  setsiuiis  for  the  hundred 
are  held  in  the  town.  It  la  the  chief  polling  town  fur 
the  N.  division  of  tbe  county.  The  living  Is  a vicarage, 
in  the  patronage  of  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Litchfield. 
The  poor-rates  levied  in  the  township  in  lt>3G  amounted 
to  1.0G4/.  4s. 

Three  miles  N.  E.  of  the  town  is  Chatsworth,  the 
splendid  scat  of  tbe  Duke  of  Devonshire,  on  a gentle 
rise  near  the  base  of  a finely  wooded  hill : the  Derwent, 
spanned  by  a handsome  stone  bridge,  flows  past  its 
principal  front.  1110  mansion  forms  a square  or  190  ft., 
enclosing  a spacious  court,  with  a fountain  in  the  centre ; 
it  has  a Bat  roof  surrounded  by  balustrades,  and  is  deco- 
rated with  Ionic  columns.  At  the  princlp^  entrance,  a 
grand  flight  of  steps  leads  to  a terrace  extending  the 
length  of  the  building.  The  water-works  (with  the 
exception  of  those  of  Versailles)  are  consider^  the  finest 
In  Europe.  The  present  edifice  stands  on  the  site  of  the 
mansion  built  hy  Sir  William  Cavendish  in  the  IGth 
century,  in  wliirh  Mary.  Queen  of  Scots,  was  imprisoned 
13  years.  It  was  completed  in  1706,  but  a wing,  and  other 
additions  have  been  made  to  it  by  tbe  present  duke, 
and  many  lm|>rovoments  are  Mill  in  progress.  Alto- 
gether. it  Is  one  of  the  noblest  residences  in  tbe  kingdom, 
and  contains  a very  large  collection  of  pictures,  statues, 
and  articles  of  rrrtn.  lladdon  Hall,  thu  propi'rty  of  tbe 
Duke  of  Rutland,  the  most  perfect  of  tne  ancient  ba- 
ronial mansions  remaining  In  the  kingdom,  is  about  3 
m.  S of  the  town,  on  an  emiuence  overlooking  the  line 
vale  of  lladdon.  It  was  built  at  different  [>erlods  ; the 
most  ancient  part  In  Kdw.  Ill  ’s  reign  ; another,  in  that 
of  Hen.  VI.;  and  the  roost  modem,  in  the  reign  of 
F.lii. ; at  which  period  It  caiue  Into  the  possession  of  the 
Manners  family. 

The  present  name  of  the  town  Is  a contraction  of  its 
old  Saxon  name,  derlvi’d  from  the  chalybeate  spring. 
The  castle  st md  on  a knoll,  on  tbe  R.  bank  of  the  \Vye. 
The  parish  in  which  this  township  is  situated  Is  the 
largest  in  the  co..  Us  area  being  4.3,020  acres  ; and  it 
Ineludi^,  besides  the  towns  of  Bakcwell  and  Buxton, 
6 chapel rios.  I0  townships,  and  4 hamhis.  The  entire 
population  in  1631  was  9,503.  (J.pton’s  Mag.  lirit.; 
Olurtrr's  Hitt,  of  Drrbysk.) 

H.AKTCHl.SERAI  (palace  of  the  gardens),  a (own 
of  Russia  in  Europe,  in  the  Crimea,  of  which,  while 
under  the  I'arfari,  ft  was  Uie  capital  and  Uie  residence 
of  the  khan,  7 m.  S.W.  Simphernpol,  Pup.  9, .500. 
•*  This,"  says  Dr.  Clarke,  “ Is  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able towns  in  Europe ; first,  in  tiie  novelty  of  its  manners 
and  cuitom.s ; these  arc  strictly  oricnul,  and  betray 
nothing  of  a Eurt>pcan  character:  secoudly.  in  the  site 
of  the  town  itself,  occupying  the  craggy  sfdes  of  a pro- 
digious natural  fosse,  between  two  higli  mountains, 
souiewhai  like  tlie  a)>pcaratK'e  exhibited  by  Matlock  in 
Derbyshire.  'I'ho  view  breaks  all  at  once  uj>on  the 
traveller,  exhibiting  a variety  of  objects  fn  a most  irre- 
gular and  s<'attercd  manner;  while  bubbling  fi)untalns, 
running  waters,  gardens,  terraces,  hanging  vineyards, 
and  groves  of  the  black  poplar,  seem  to  soften  the  horror 
of  rocks  and  precipices,  and  even  to  make  them  appear 
Inviting."  (vol.  il.  p.  170,, «vo.  ed.)  But,  notwithstanding 
this  profusion  of  fountains  and  water,  Baitchiserai  is 
not  distinguished  by  its  cleanlltM^sf ; on  the  cootrary.  Its 
streets  are  narrow,  winding,  and  filthy.  It  suflhrcd  a 
good  deal  after  Its  first  occupatluD  by  the  Russians,  but 
iMterly  it  h.vs  improved  : It  is  entirely  occupied  by 
7'artars.  The  ancient  palace  of  the  khans  has  been 
repaired,  and  is  preserveu  in  all  Its  former  magnificcncr. 
{HfknitxUr,  La  Htutu,  Ac.,  p.  734. ; l.yalTt  Trarefs.  i. 

P > . 

Bake,  or  DADKU,  a sea-port  town  of  the  Russian 
dominions,  prov.  Daghestan,  on  the  S.  shore  of  the  pen- 
insula of  Abaebaron,  on  the  W.  coast  of  the  Caspian  Sea, 
of  whb’h  It  is  one  of  the  b«'St  and  most  frequentnl  i>ortt : 
Ui.  40°  22'  N.,  long.  51°  uy  E.  Pop.  5,«)0.  ? It  U de- 
fended hy  a double  wall  and  deep  ditcli,  constructed  in 
the  reign  of  Peter  the  Great.  It  has  some  mosques  and 
raravanserns,  but  Is  meanly  Imlli : the  houics.  which 
I are  flat  reefed,  arc  covered  with  a coaling  of  naphtha. 
I Its  excrU4-tit  harbour,  and  lu  central  and  advanced  10- 
sltion,  give  it  great  advantages  as  a tr.-Mling  sutltm.  The 
value  of  the  ImporU,  couiUting  principJly  of  raw  silk 
and  cotton  goods  from  Persia,  amounted,  In  lh31,  to 
1.702.400  roubles.  'Die  exports  couslst  prlncli»ally  of 
naphtha.  saffVon,  &c. 

The  peninsula  of  Abscharon  is  famous  for  Its  naphtha 
springs  and  mud  volcanoes,  and  before  the  Mohammedan 
conquest  was  a favourite  resort  of  the  Ghebers.  or  fire. 

"The  Quantity  of  naphtha  procured  hi  lha 
plain  to  the  S.E.  of  the  city  is  enormous.  U Is  drawn 
fr^  wells,  some  of  which  have  been  found  to  yield  from 
1,000  to  I Jgw  lbs.  a day.  7'hese  wells  arc,  lu  a cortain 
sense,  inexhaustible  j for  they  ojc  uo  looucr  emptied 
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than  they  again  begin  to  fill,  the  naphtlia  continuing  to 
Incroate  till  It  has  attained  to  its  former  lerel.  It  U used 
by  the  natWei  as  a substitute  fur  lamp  oil,  and,  when 
l^ted.  emits  a dear  ll^t,  with  much  smoke,  and  a dis- 
agreeable smell.  E.oftnenaphtbaipringstlioatltmtion  is 
arrested  bjr  the  Alash-Kudd^  or  tire-temple  of  the  Cihe- 
bers  t o remarkable  spot,  something  let*  than  a mile  io 
dre,  from  the  centre  of  which  a bluish  dame  Is  seen 
to  arise.  Here  some  small  houses  hare  been  erected; 
and  the  {nhabitanls.  In  order  to  smother  the  flame,  have 
corered  the  iu>ace  erKlosoil  by  the  « alls  with  a thick  loam 
of  earth.  Wnen  fire  is.  therefore,  requiretl  for  any  culi- 
nary purpose,  an  incisiod  is  made  in  the  flour,  and  on  a 
liehc  being  produced,  the  llamu  immnliatety  arises,  and 
wnen  nerestary  is  again  suppressed  by  closing  the  aper- 
ture I With  the  fire  n sulpliureous  gas  also  arises  ; and 
a strong  current  of  inflammable  air.  with  which  leathern 
bottles  are  frequently  filled,  invariably  continues  after 
the  flame  has  been  extinguished.  The  wliole  country. 
Indeed,  around  Baku  has,  at  times,  the  appearance  of 
being  enveloped  in  flames.  It  often  seems  as  if  the  fire 
rollrtl  down  from  tbo  mountains  in  large  masses,  with 
incrctllblc  velocity ; and  during  the  cle.ir  moonshine 
nights  of  November  and  Dfs?emb<‘r,  a bright  blue  light  is 
observed,  at  times,  to  cover  the  whulo  western  range. 
This  Qredoes  not  consume  ; and  if  A person  finds  himself 
In  the  middle  of  it,  be  is  not  sensible  of  any  warmth,” 
AVwB.  ir’j  VertiA^  p.  A^9.)  The  mud  volcaiii>e«.  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  town,  often  throw  up  vast  quantities  of 
mud.  Baku  was  acq^uired  by  the  Russians  from  the  IVr- 
sions,  in  liiCd,  and  along  with  Astrakhan  carries  on  tlic 
whole  trado  of  the  Caspian,  (See  Cssruv  Srs.) 

UsKC,  or  BsaowA,  a town  of  Moldavia,  on  the 
Bistritx.  near  its  confluence  with  the  Sercth,  lat.  4^^  30* 
N„  long.  47'  R.  It  is  a poor,  miserable,  filthy  place, 
tut  has  a considerable  traue  in  rattle,  com,  salt,  and 
w<x>d.  It  ocemdes  the  site  of  a city  which  was  unce  the* 
residence  of  a Catholic  bishop  ; the  ruins  of  the  cathedral 
Btili  exist. 

BAL.\.  a township,  market,  and  asslxe  town  of  N. 
Wales,  CO.  Merioneth,  hund.  I’enUyn.  37  ro.  N.W.  by  W. 
Shrewsbury,  at  the  W.  end  of  the  largest  of  the  ^^ellh 
lakes,  in  a wild  and  mountainous  district.  Pop.  of  par.. 
2,3,119  ; of  tow  n,  about  1 .2f0.  'ITio  town,  which  consists  of 
uno  wide  street,  with  a smaller  one  branching  from  it.  has  | 
a neat  and  respectable  ap{tcarance.  It  has  a chapel  of  ease,  i 
and  2 other  cha)>cls  belungliig  to  Independents  and  Cal-  i 
vinistic  Metiiotiists  : an  endowed  grammar-schunl.  found-  | 
ed  In  1712,  where  30  boys  are  clothcil  and  educated  each  j 
for  4 years  ; a book  society,  established  in  182^;  and  a 
town-nail,  to  which  one  of  the  co.  bridewells  is  attachetl. 
The  market  is  held  on  Saturdays,  and  is  well  attended. 
There  arc  5 fairs,  chieflr  for  the  sale  of  life  stock,  on  the 
Saturday  Iwfom  Shrovetide,  May  14th,  July  loth  (a 
large  lamb  fair).  Oct.  24th,  and  Nov.  Hth.  Balaap|>ears 
to  nave  been  anciently  Incorporated,  but  at  present  is 
merely  a nominal  borough  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  co. 
magistrates.  The  spring  assiies,  the  summer  and  winter 

S^uartor  sessions  for  the  co.,  are  held  here,  and  a eo.  court 
or  debts  under  40<.  every  other  month ; all  the  courts 
being  alternately  held  here  attd  at  DoUgelly.  The  town 
and  neighbourhood  have  been  famous  from  a remote  pe- 
riod for  the  manufacture  of  knitted  stockings  and  gloves, 
esteemed  for  their  strength  and  softness  of  texture  ; but 
this  has  of  late  yean  declined  considerably.  At  present 
(I83H)  about  40,000  doxen  stockings  and  socks,  and  &,noo 
pairs  of  gloves,  are  annually  made.  At  the  S.  K.  end  of 
the  town  is  a large  artificial  mound,  supposed  to  be  of 
Roman  construction,  from  the  summit  of  which  Is  a 
magntfirent  view,  having  the  lofty  Arrans  on  one  side, 
and  Catlcr  Idris  on  the  other.  The  lake  Bala,  Trgid,  nr 
Pimblemerc,  Is  about  4 m.  In  length  by  1 in  width  ; it 
abounds  with  pike,  perch,  trout,  and  itlll  more  with  the 
white-scaled  gwynlaJd.  i*ho  whole  is  the  property  of 
Sir  W.  W.  Wynn,  who  has  aflshing-seat  on  it.  The  Dee 
rises  in  Arran  Penllyn.  a mountain  at  the  head  of  Uie 
lake,  and  emerges  from  It  near  Bala,  where  it  is  spanned 
by  a bridge,  near  which,  on  the  K.  bonk,  a castle  was 
erected  In  1202,  of  which  some  traces  are  yet  visible. 
A branch  of  the  Roman  Watling  St.  passed  through  or 
very  near  the  present  town,  and  at  the  head  of  the  lake 
are  the  remains  of  a Roman  station.  The  artlflclal  mound 
above  mentioned  was  occupied  by  the  Welsh  as  one  of  a 
chain  of  forts  across  this  part  of  the  principality,  to  pre- 
vent the  incursions  of  the  CngUsh  lords  marchers  : at  a 
BiibscHiuont  period  the  place  was  a dependency  of  Harlech 
Castle.  Uitia  is  a favourite  resort  of  sportsmen  during 
the  grouse  season. 

BALACHNA,  a town  of  P.uropean  Russia,  gov.  NiJal 
Korgorod,  on  the  Wolga.  Pop.  a, 000. 

D.ALAGANSKOI,  a town  of  Asiatic  Russia,  gov. 
Irkoutsk,  90  m.  N.  W.  Irkoutsk,  on  the  Angara. 

BAI,.AfiUEU  (an.  Bfrguna),  a town  of  Spain,  Cata- 
lonia, on  the  Segre,  14  ra.  N.  K.  Lcrida.  Pot>.  4,000.  It 
is  situated  at  the  foot  of  a steep  mountain  In  a fertile 
plain,  and  Is  drfcndetl  by  a castle. 

BALAGUAUT  CEDED  DISTRICTS, an  inl.prov. 


BALASORE. 

of  S.  Hindostan,  presld.  Madras,  between  13^  W and  liP 
20'  N.  lat.,aiul7<V’40'and79®  20'  E.  long. ; consisting  of 
part  of  the  region  called  Balaghaut,  or  almre  the  Ghauts 
(which  extends  from  the  Krishna  to  the  S.  of  Mysore, 
and  the  anc.  Hindoo  emn.  of  Kamata).  having 

N.  Kuntool,  and  the  territories  oi  the  Nixam ; E.  Gun- 
toor,  NvUore.  and  Arcot;  8.  Mysore ; and  W.  Dbarwar : 
length  about  2d0  m..  breadth  various,  area  25,4.^  tq. 
m.  Pup.  (iHAfi-l?)  2,l7fi,003.  It  is  almost  equally  divided 
brtween  Ihe  eollectorates  of  Bell  ary  and  Cuddapah.  It 
consists  mostly  of  elevated  table-lands  stretching  out 
into  extensive  plains ; but  Urge  tracts  are  rugged,  and 
y there  is  a great  deficiency  of  wood.  There  are  no  large 
rivers:  the  Toombuddra  forms  part  of  Its  N.  boundary, 
and  fiUi  some  watercourses  atxwt  Bijanagur,  the  anc. 
Hindoo  capital : hut  elsewhere  Irrigation  is  scarce,  and 
drought  frequently  prevails.  The  soil  Is  in  most  puts 
either  black  or  reel  mould  : the  former  Is  most  common 
in  the  W.  districts,  where  it  forms  an  extensive  plain  : 
it  Is  deep,  without  vegetAtable  remains  ; and  when 
cleared,  broken  up,  ana  properly  pulverised,  is  found 
to  be  exceedingly  fertile,  and  is  afterwards  rery  easily 
cultivated.  But  this  bringing  in  of  the  Mark  soil  is  a 
very  exttentive  process  ; ami,  in  consequence,  though  the 
re\l  soil  he  less  fertile,  rut,  as  it  is  more  easily  brouitiit 
into  a productive  state,  the  poorer  classes  are  generatiy 
settled  u|>un  It.  Drill  husbandry  is  universal.  Rain  \» 
uncertain ; and  if  it  fall  in  June,  the  whole  crop  is  in 
d.inger  of  being  lost.  The'  dry  cultivation  is  almost 
universal ; the  vet  not  being  supposed  to  exceed  7 per 
cent,  uf  the  wliole.  Plantations  of  indigo,  betel,  su|W- 
cane,  red  j>cpper.  tobacco,  Ac.,  uepretty  extensively 
tcatteri*ii  over  (he  country.  In  1007  garden  produce 
paid  about  6*8  |er  cent,  of  the  ground  rent.  The 
temperature  is  much  cooler  than  in  the  surrounding 
and  less  elevated  districts.  .Manufactures  locunakler- 
able. 

The  land  has  always  been  regarded  as  belonging  to 
government,  and  the  metayer  system  was  prevaleDt 
under  both  the  native  and  Mohammedan  dynasties. 
Between  the  conquest  of  the  latter  and  the  reign  of 
. Aurungxebe,  the  class  of  poUgari,  who  were  originally 
' either  mere  collectors  of  the  revenue  or  heads  of  villages, 
having  greatly  Increased  In  numbers  and  influencr, 
withheld  the  revenues,  set  up  for  petty  chiefs,  and  having 
established  a kind  nf  feuilal  system,  desulat^  the  coun- 
try by  tlicir  mutual  wars,  and  reduced  it  to  a state  of 
anarchy  and  of  the  utmost  misery.  When  it  came  into  the 
possession  of  the  British  In  I^.  its  inhab.  generally 
were  the  poorest  in  our  dominions : they  were  seldom 

even  fixed  as  tenants,  but  migrated  from  farm  to  farm, 
and  from  villagr  to  Tillage,  where  they  clubbed  togettw 
to  carry  on  their  cultivation.”  The  judicious  sdminU> 
tration  of  Sir  T.  (then  Cul.)  Munro,  who  was  appointed 
principal  collector,  not  only  averted  a famine,  in  coiw 
scqitcnre  of  drought.in  I W8.  but  hi  seven  years  raised  the 
revcnur.wlthoutburdenlngthe  cultivators,  from  I million 
to  million  pagodas.  In  1936.37  tiic  l.md  revenue 
amounted  to  4.083.377  rup.,  the  total  revenue  for  the  same 
year  being  -8.362.738  rup.,  or  636,273f.  The  average  total 
revenue  p-ikl  by  each  inhab.  of  Bellory  Is  2 rup,  8 an. 
8 t)ic. : and  that  paid  by  each  Inhab.  of  I'uddapali,  2 rup. 
The  villara  settlement  is  predominant  In  this  prov., 
especially  In  Cuddapah.  The  Inhab.  are  more  laborious, 
hardy,  and  nutniy,  and  their  food,  dress,  and  weapons, 
ruder  than  Chose  of  the  people  below  the  GliauU  ; they 
were  never  thoroughly  subuued  by  the  Mohamoscdaiss, 
who  settled  in  this  prov.  at  a comparatively  late  period, 
and  do  not  now  exceed  l-I&th  part  of  tbe  pop.  Bala- 
ghaut formed  part  of  tbo  lost  Htnaoo  eroplreor  Biianagur : 
after  the  fall  of  tbe  Delhi  dynasty,  It  bemne  separated 
into  several  Indep.  states,  was  conquered  by  Hyder  before 
1780 ; and  after  1792  belonged  to  tbe  Nisam,  by  whom,  in 
1800,  It  was  ceded  to  the  British.  (HamiUom's  S.  /. 
Ga%rtteer.\.pp.  113—118.  ; iiadrat  AtmauAcJbr 

BALAKLAVA,  a sioall  sea-port  town  of  European 
Russia,  at  the  S.W.  extremity  of  the  Crimea;  lat. 
44°  29*  K.,  long.  33°  3V  40^  R.  It  has  a small  but  excel- 
lent harbour,  land-locked,  and  with  water  sufficient  to 
float  the  largest  ships.  It  has  no  trade,  and  is  resort^ 
to  only  by  roasters. 

BALAMBANGAN,  an  Isl  of  the  R.  Arrhip.,  4th  dlvl. 
sioD,  lying  off  the  N.  extremity  of  Borneo  ; lat.  7*°  13'N., 
long.  117°  S'  E. ; 15  m.  long  and  3 broad,  but  uninhabited. 
It  nos  a rich  soil,  and  two  harbours  abounding  In  fish. 
A settlement,  formed  in  1774,  by  the  R.  1.  Company,  was 
soon  after  destroyed  by  the  Sootoos,  and  a subsequent  set- 
tlement planted  m 1803  was  afterwards  abandoned. 

BALASORE  ( f'/tfrstrarn),  a sea-port  town  of  Hin- 
dostan. presld.  B^gat,  prov.  Orissa,  distr.  Cuttack,  of 
which  it  Is  the  chief  port : lat.  2l°32'N.,  long.  86^  56' E.  ; 
135  m.  S.W.  Calcuttik  Pop.  (1822)  10,000.  It  if  a large 
ftraggliog  place,  on  the  S.  bank  of  the  Boorl-Balang, 
and  much  fallen  off.  Formerly  it  was  a flourishing  town, 
with  Portuguese,  Dutch,  and  English  factories.  It  haa 
dry  docks,  but  is  at  presetu  frequented  only  by  Maidive 
veseels,  salt  boats,  and  other  small  craft : its  exporta  ate 
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ehlrdjr  rire  to  Calcutta  iu  winter.  {Uamilttm't  E.  I. 

I^>.) 

BALATON  (LAKE  OFl.loHungarr.  SeepLarrsN— > 

8tK., 

BaLBRIGOAN,  a marit.  town  of  IreUnd,  co.  Dtiblin, 

Sirov.  Lelrifter.  near  the  luotithof  tbe  (mall  rUer  Delvoo, 
orining  the  co.  buuiKl.irjr  to  the  N..  17  m.  N.  by  K.  ol* 
Dublin.  It  wn»  the  icrne  of  a tangulnary  battle  In  13H9 
between  the  fir»t  K.irl  of  I.nutb  and  ftome  of  the  KngliUi 
•etlleri,  who  disputed  hit  claim  to  the  palatine  dignity  of 
the  county,  but  were  defeatiil.  IVilliam  III.  encamped 
here  on  bU  march  to  Dublin,  after  the  battle  of  the  Boyite. 
It  bai  been  much  improved  by  the  exrrtkmf  of  the 
proprietor,  who  h.ii  succeeded  in  making  It  both  a re. 
apectable  manufacturing  and  comtnrrclaT  mart,  and  a 
cmirable  watering-place.  It  U well  built,  and  baths  of 
every  description  have  been  constructed.  It  U a rha- 


pelry  formed  from  Italrothery  parUh.  Thccliapel.  built 
in  Ibl6,  at  an  expense  of  upwards  of  3.0CHV.,  was  acciden- 
tally burnt  down  hi  1^35.  and  lias  not  yet  bet-n  rebuilt. 
There  Is  also  here  a Rom.  L'ath.  ciiaiiet.  and  a place  of 
worship  for  Methodists.  There  Is  a dispensary,  and 
petty  sessions  are  held  every  alternate  Tuesday.  The 
town  Is  tho  head  quarters  of  the  eo.  constabulary,  aud  near 
ft  la  a martello  tower,  with  a coast-guard  station.  There 
are  two  cotton  mills  here,  one  only  of  which  is  ( 1438)  in 
action,  giving  work  to  90  persons,  of  whom  84  are  fc- 
nudes.  The  varu  is  wrought  into  cloth  chiefly  in  the 
town,  where  there  are  2.VI  looms  thus  employed  : besides 
which,  Id  the  village  of  Garrston  160  looms,  arc  worked 
for  the  Balhriggan  manufacturers.  The  finished  article 
is  chiefly  sold  in  Dublin  and  Glasgow.  'J'he  embroidering 
of  muslin  is  carried  on  here  and  in  the  ncighiKiiirbood  so 
as  to  give  employment  to  upwards  of  l,<4K>tinnalcs,  at  the 
permanent  average  wages  of  it.  a week  throughout  the 
year:  this  department  is  carried  on  through  Belfast  and 
Glasgow  ageiirics.  the  cloth  being  embroidered  by  the 
workers  in  their  own  dwellings,  and  is  bleached  in  Del- 
flut.  Hosiery  is  aJin  manuhictured  here,  nrul  sold  In 
Dublin.  There  are  3t5  frames,  which  employ  W persons. 
The  com  trade  is  extensive.  Four  flour  mills  supply 
flour,  meal,  aud  bran  to  alt  the  nelglibouring  places,  and 
to  Drogheda.  The  public  markets  are  held  on  MomSj«  s. 
In  a markrt-liouse  erected  U)  1811.  The  loirs  are  on  the 
29th  April  and  29th  Sept. 

Tbc  exports  and  Imports  of  the  port  for  183.%  Including 
the  coasting  trade,  were  as  follow  - — 


I employed  as  weavers  for  the  Glasgow  manufacturers,  ai.d 
I in  the  Ballindalloch  cotton  mills  in  immediatu  vicUutj. 

' The  latter  employ  a great  number  of  h,vtds. 

BALFKODSII,  aiuwti  of  rorsU,  nrov.  Maxunderan, 
OD  the  Bawoul.  about  12  m.  from  tlic  S.  shore  of  th« 
Caspian  .Sea,  lat.  3tP  37'  N-.  long.  .62^  iV  K.  This  U « 
large  flourlsbiog  city.  There  are,  however,  no  accurate 
details  with  rc^(>cct  to  its  population  : but  that  was  esti- 
nuUed  by  Mr.  1-  riser  at  2(0.000,  though  we  should  be  dii- 
posed  to  think  that  this  a'os  ratlier  beyond  the  mark. 
U it  situated  In  a low,  swampy,  but  rich  country  ; and 
stands  literally  in  the  middle  of  a forest,  it  being  sur- 
rounded and  interspersed  with  floe  trees.  It  has  an  ex- 
tensive trade,  to  ue  accounted  for  principally  by  the 
comparative  immunity  it  has  enjoyed  from  oppressive 
imposts,  as  the  mads  leading  to  it  are  bad,  and  Its  port.  13 
m.  ufr,  little  better  than  an  open  roadsteaid.  It  is,  or  at 
least  was,  when  visited  by  Mr.  Fraser,  entirely  peopled  by 
merclutnts,  mechanics,  and  their  dependents,  and  learned 
men ; aud  was  nrusperuu*  and  h.ippy,  far  biyond  any 
other  place  ho  lia<l  seen  in  Persia.  Streets  bro^  and 
straight,  hut  unparrd;  hciuses  mostly  constructed  of 
bricks,  in  good  repair,  and  roofe-d  with  tiles.  It  has  no 
public  buildings  of  any  consequence  ; the  only  places  of 


any  interest  being  the  tiaxars,  which  extend  for  a Aill 
mfle  in  length,  and  consist  of  substantially  built  ranges 
of  shops  covered  from  Ute  sun  and  w eather  by  a rooting 
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T*hc  post-office  revenue  for  1830  was  3277.,  and  for  IK36, 
4nU.  A eararam,  a mail-car,  and  two  other  cars,  con- 


veying, at  an  average.  30  passengers  each  trip,  ply  betw  een 
Dublin  and  Halbrlggan  every  day.  The  fishery,  particu- 
larly for  herrings,  used  to  lie  carried  on  extensively  In 
Bainrlsgan.  but  has  declined  cutoideiobiy  since  l<kl, 
when  the  bounties  which  bad  been  granted  by  the  Board 
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of  Irish  Fisheries  were  witlxirawn.  The  number  of 
fishing  vessels,  and  men,  In  1830  and  I83G,  are  said  to  have 
beeo— 


IDerkvd  V*«Mts  • 
dlito 

<Sprt>  Hall  boats  • 
Ho«  boats  . 


Supposing  these  returns  to  be  correct,  they  afford  no 
grounds  for  Impeaching  the  pcjllcy  of  withdrawing  the 
bounties.  On  the  contrary,  they  strongly  evince  its 
wisdom  ; as  they  sliow  that,  while  it  existed,  vessels  hod 
been  fitted  out  .\t  much  In  the  view  of  catching  tho  bounty 
as  of  catching  herrings. 

The  harbour,  which  Is  naturally  sm.*dl  and  much  ex- 
pooeJ,  was  considerably  improved  by  a pier  built  about 
17M.  The  quay,  which  Is  now  6^0  feet  long,  with  a 
lighthouse  at  the  extremitr.  Is  frequently  filled  with 
craft.  At  the  pier  head  tnere  is  14  ft.  water  at  high 
•nnng-tkles.  but  the  harbour  dries  at  low  water.  {Frit, 
ii^ortnattvn, ) 

BAI.KAHIC  ISI.ANDS.  Majobcs.  Minoxca,  Ac. 

B.^l.FKON,  a village  of  Scotland,  in  the  W.  part  of 
Stirlingshire,  in  the  parish  of  the  same  rtamc.  19  m.  N. 
Glasgow,  and  lli  ni.  W.  .Silrling.  Pop.  nf  par.  2.057.  The 
village  is  neat  and  well  built.  The  iuliab.  arc  principally 


of  wood  and  tiles,  kept  In  excellent  repair.  There  are 
about  10  principal  cararansoras,  several  of  which  are 
attached  to  the  baiari,  and  are  parcelled  out  Into  cham- 
bers fur  the  merchants  and  warehouses  for  their  gCKxls. 
All  Che  baxars  and  caravansoros  arc  well  filled  with 
various  commodities,  and  present  a scene  of  bustle  and 
business,  yet  of  regularity,  very  uncommon  in  this 
country,  and,  therefore,  tbc  more  gratifying.  There  are 
betweeu  20  and  30  medrasses  orcoiit-ges,  uLfrnosh  being 
nearly  as  much  celebrated  for  the  number  and  rmtnei.ee 
of  its  moolahs,  or  learned  men,  as  for  its  commerce.  The 
river  is  crosscut  hya  bridge  of  9 arches.  (Fra»i  i '»  Jrarelt 
aUmg  tkt"  CasphtH  Stra,  Ac.,  pp.  H2 — 99.) 

BALI,  B.\LLV,  or  LITTLE  JAVA,  an  M.  of  the 
E.  Archii'clagu,  W.  or  1st  division,  l>ctween  8 G'  and 
K*  50'  S.  laX.,  and  114®  4t/  and  116®  4'/  K.  long.;  70  m. 
long  by  35  m.  average  breadth.  Pop.  ritlmaliHi  in  IKIS 
at  Mgi.uoo.  Coast  rugged  and  without  harbours  ; surface 
riling  gratlually  to  the  centre,  where  a chain  of  mountains 
stretches  W.  and  E.  across  tbc  Isl.,  terminating  in  the 
peak  of  Ilali,  which  is  volcafik : geology  the  same  in 
other  respects  as  that  of  Java.  The  land  is  productive 
where  well  watered,  as  around  the  coasts,  by  numerous 
strcHms.  and  else  where  bv  artificial  means : irrigation  is 
so  necessary,  that  the  sovereigns  of  Ball  impose  a tax  not 
on  the  Unu  but  on  tlut  water  by  which  it  is  fertilised. 
In  the  lower  tracts  rice  Is  much  cultivate,  malxe  .vnd 
sweet  p<jUt»es  In  the  upper  lands ; in  aildition  to  thesa 
articU'S,  ilio  Ualcse,  though  mostly  lllndooa.rat  pKmltry, 
hogs’llesh,  and  even  beef,  without  scruple,  excepting  the 
sacerdotal  class.  The  chief  exports  are  rice,  coarse 
cloths,  cotton  yarn,  hides,  salted  eggs,  birds'  nests,  oil, 
dipf’rftng  (dried  flesh).  gn>w6irr  (catechu),  Ac.  : the 
Imports,  opium,  betel,  gold,  silver,  and  Ivory.  The 
natives  being  superior  to  tho  Malays  and  Javanese  in 
sixe,  strength,  and  Intelligence,  arc  preferred  by  the 
Chinese  as  slaves.  Bali  was  divided,  in  1mI5,  Into  eight 
independent  states,  governed  by  despotic  chiefs : the 
viiUee  system  prevails  here  as  in  Java.  There  are  but 
few  Buddhists  or  Mohammedans ; but  Hindiiolsm  pre- 
vails in  Bali  only,  of  all  (he  Isl.  of  this  archlL>clago.  The 
mass  (if  liie  people,  however,  worship  the  elements.  AikI 
the  tutelary  gods  of  rivers,  forests.  moiintalDs,  Ac. 
There  are  no  religious  mendicants,  hut  suttees  and  tm- 
molatlous  arc  conducted  on  a much  more  aggravated 
scale  than  in  India.  The  SanscrU  toneuo  may  be  dis- 
tinctly traetd  in  the  language  nf  Ball,  iliamilion  $ E-  /• 
Oaitltfcr,  1.  120— 12!k  ; Crav/urd't  Ihst.  q/  tkt  Indian 
ArekipiUteo,  II.  23&~2M.  Ac. 

BAi.lZE.  Sft  Hnani  aAs. 

liALKll.  or  Bl.'I.KH  (an.  Bactra)^  a prov.  of  Cen- 
tral Asia,  now  subordinate  to  the  khanat  of  Bokhara, 
chkfly  between  lat.  36P  and 37®  N..  and  long.  G3-'and  69® 
E. ; having  S.the  Oxus;  H.  Buduk-shun;  S.  the  Hin- 
doo, Koosli,  and  Parop.'unisan  mnts. ; and  W.  the  desert ; 
len^h,  E.  to  W.,  about  2f>0  m.  ; breadtli  100  to  130  m. : 
area  30,(Xd  sq.  m.  Pop.  about  I.OOu.dOO.  ihipkintionf. 
ii.  I9A.)  The  8.  part  is  ftill  of  stonv  hills,  but  haa 
many  good  and  well-watered  valleys  \ uie  E.  is  tnoun- 
tainotu.  and  mure  valuable  than  the  W..  which,  as  well 
ns  the  N.,  is  sandy  and  barren.  It  formerly  comprised 
several  districts,  which  now  l>elong  to  separate  govern- 
ments. as  Khoollitom,  Koondems,  and  otnert  to  the  E. 
Its  capital,  and  the  territory  subordinate  to  it,  have,  since 
the  fall  of  the  Dooraimce  monarchy  in  Caubul,  to  which 
stale  It  formerly  l»eiong«d.  been  taken  possession  of  by 
the  khan  of  lUikiiAra.  {.Elphimtonc' t Caubul i Bmmttt 
Trnv.  tnla  Bol/iara.)  ■ 

Balnh  ithr  y.ntiatpn  and  Bacira  of  the  Greeks),  a 
decayed  city  of  Central  Asia ; cap.  prov  l<clonging  to  the 
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khanat  of  Bokhara,  but  rot.  byiu  own  chief,  who  reed  vci 
tbo  whole  of  itB  reveiiuei ; on  the  lijiht  bank  of  the  Adir. 
ftlah  nr  Halkb  fIt.,  in  a plain  6 m.  N.W.,  « ran^e  of  the 
Baropamiian  mniintatiii.  iKm.  S.  the  Oxtu,  and  SflO  S.  K. 
Bokhara  : lat.  36-^  4H'  S'..  loti|r.  G7''’  IH  K.  I'op..  in  1H3A, 
under  2.0UO.  iBunut.)  'I'he  ruin*  of  Baikh  occupy  a rir> 
cuil  of  20  m.;  they  ehiefly  of  fallen  mo*ijiie»  ami 

decayed  tombt,  none  nfan  age  prior  to  that  of  Mohamme,!. 
'I'he  city,  like  Babylon,  has  tM>coTne  to  the  surrounding 
country  an  all  hut  iiu>ahaustlble  mine  of  bricks.  7'here 
are  many  lQ(H)tialities  on  the  surface  of  the  plain,  probaldy 
proceeding  fVum  buried  ruins,  and  clumps  of  trees  in  many 
directions.  Baikh  seemi  to  have  inclosed  many  extenslrc 
gardens,  but  these  are  now  neglected  and  nrergrown  with 
weeds.  The  aqueducts,  of  w hich  there  are  said  to  be  lb, 
are  dried  up  or  choked.  andoserOow  aBer  rains,  leaving 
standing  pools,  which  make  the  place  very  unhi^lthy. 
though  Raikh  be  not  naturally  in  a marshy  position,  but 
on  a gentle  slope  toward  the  Oaus.  about  l.MVi  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  A mud  wall,  of  late  construction, 
surrounds  a portion  of  the  present  town,  excluding  the 
ruins  on  every  side  for  about  2 m.  The  town  contains  3 
Urge  colleges,  hut  empty  and  decaying ; and  at  Its  N. 
side  is  the  c<ta<lel.  a sulid  building,  but  not  strong  as  a 
fort ; it  c<»ntalus  a stone  of  white  marble,  pointevi  out  as 
the  thnme  of  Cyrus  I”  The  country  r«mnd  Is  flat,  fer- 
tile. and  well  rultivatc>l,  said  t<i  coulaiii3i>i  villages,  and  Is 
waUTed  by  IH  canals,  drawn  from  a celebrated  reservuir 
in  the  raropamlsan  mnti.  Its  wheat  and  apricots  are  re- 
markably flue.  Baikh  is  said  to  have  been  built  by 
Kyamoors,  the  founder  of  the  Persian  monarchy,  and  Is 
called  by  the  natives  Omm-rl-  Buldan.  ” mother  oi  ctlies.” 
After  its  conquest  by  Alexaiuler  the  Great,  It  flourished 
as  the  capiul  of  a Grectati  kingdom.  In  the  3d  rentury 
of  iheChrtstian  cra,Artaxerxes  neld  an  assemMy  at  Baikh 
for  the  recognition  of  ids  auihorlty.  The  Magi  were  ex- 
pelled by  the  Caliphs  : Jenghii.  Timmir,  Aurungxebe. 
Nadir  shah,  and  the  .Afghans,  ruccesstvely  possessed  it: 
within  the  last  12  vrars  it  has  belonged,  wiin  its  territory, 
to  the  khan  of  Bokhara.  ( Burn($'t  TraxvU,  il.  204-  2f/7>) 

BAI-KIIAS.  Sff  Tiaarv. 

BAl.I.KNSTEDT,  a town  of  the  duchy  of  Anhalt 
nernburg.  on  the  Getel,  1-1  m.  S.E.  Ilalberstadt.  Pop. 
2,fiOi).  It  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  a hill,  and  l«  ill- 
built.  In  its  enviruns  Is  a castle,  the  residence  of  the 
duke,  which  commands  a fine  view,  and  has  fine  gardens, 
it  has  fabrics  of  linen,  dyeworks,  and  an  h(Mpila). 

U.Al.LINA,  an  inland  town  of  Ireland,  cn.  Mayo, 
prov.  Connaught,  on  the  Moy,  l26m.W.N.W.  Dublin. 
Its  former  name  was  Belleek,  “ the  ford  of  flags.'*  The 
pon  , including  lliat  of  Ardnaree,  a village  on  the  Sligo 
sitie  of  the  Moy,  connceteil  with  it  by  a bridge  of  li> 
arciies,  and  which  may  be  regarded  as  a suburb  of  Bal- 
Ima,  wa-s.  In  1H21.  fi,24.s.  and  in  Is3l,  l.Wi  : the  number! 
to  both  parts  of  the  town  not  Iteing  sptvitied  in  the  census 
of  but  include*!  generally  in  tieise  of  tlie  parish 
In  which  they  are  situate,  no  satisfactory  statement  can 
be  made  of  the  pr<»portions  of  the  several  religious 
denonilnalions.  but  the  iioman  Catliolics  atiimar  to  ouU 
number  the  «Mfiscni>al  Prot.  in  the  ratio  of  16  to  1,  and 
tile  number  of  Presbyterians  is  quite  iiisigniticant.  'I’he 
town,  which  occupies  a pleasing  and  healthy  position, 
contains  several  good  streets  and  houses.  The  parish 
church  is  a plain  iMilding ; the  Kom.Cath.chapH,  which 
Is  considered  as  the  ratliedral  of  the  Kom.Cath.  bishop  of 
KilUUi,  is  a large  and  very  ornamental  edifice  ; there  are 
also  places  of  wonidn  for* Baptists  and  Methodists.  The 
town  contains  H public  schools.  In  which,  and  ill  several 
private  irmlnaiies.  alraiit  MOO  children  receive  instruction. 
Mere  aUo  is  a dis|<ensary.  A new  bridge  below  the  town 
Is  now  being  erected,  and  arrangements  are  being  made 
for  widening  the  old  liridge,  which  Is  Inconveniently 
narrow.  Races  are  held  In  May,  on  a fine  course  in  the 
neightxxirhofid.  General  sessions  of  the  peace  are  held 
in  July,  and  petty  sessions  every  Tuesday  in  the  court- 
house. a neat  modern  building.  Mere  is  a station  of  the 
conttAbtilary,  and  a harrark.  The  market,  for  which 
commodious  iharables  are  erected,  is  held  on  Mondays  ; 
fain  on  12th  May  and  12th  August.  There  are  2 ale  aod 
porter  breweries,  and  2 large  flour  mills;  S.SiiO  bushels  of 
malt  paid  duty  in  A tobacco  and  snuff  manufactory 

has  been  carried  on  since  I MOi , and  coanc  linen  Is  woven, 
but  not  to  any  exu-nt.  >Vithln  the  last  four  years  the 
provision  trade  has  been  intro<iuce<l.  and  is  now  very 
floiirUhmg;  Urge  qiuntllies  of  pork  and  bacon  being 
cured,  chiefly  for  the  t.ondon  market.  In  the  miglxmr- 
hood  is  a very  productive  salmon  fishery,  renieti  at  I 
twr  annum  : the  fi>h  It  parked  in  ice,  and  exported  to 
London.  KcU  are  also  taken  in  larim  quantities  from 
September  to  llie  lieglnning  of  November  ; the  fry  Is  sold 
at  U.  tier  quart.  A branch  of  the  Provincial  Bank  was 
opernnl  here  In  |M‘>M.  of  the  Agricultural  in  li^\  and  of 
the  National  in  1<17.  The  post-office  revenue  increased 
frnm643/.,in  lH,3i>.  to  I.2i2/.  in  IMyi.  The  communication 
with  the  interv'r  is  kept  up  by  the  mall  road  between 
f’asUebar  and  Sligo,  which  |*asses  through  the  town  ; a 
new  line  is  also  <^'i>cd  from  Swiufurd  and  Puxford  to 


B.\LLINASLOE. 

Killala.  Three  mail-cars,  conveying  at  an  tveinfe  7 
passengers  eaih  trip,  ply  daily  between  the  town  and 
Crotmulina.  Killala  and  Swinfurd. 

The  following  is  a general  Kitlmate  of  the  Inland  Traf- 
fic in  Merchandise  and  Produce  of  every  kind. 
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The  Moy  it  navigable  for  ve««clt  drawing  11  feet  of 
water  fur  bill,  from  the  sea,  but  the  further  passage  Is 
chec  ked  by  a bar  IJ  m.  below  the  town.  A ship  caii^ 
was  rommencevl  a U‘w  rears  ago,  to  obviate  this  defect, 
and  to  admit  vesiets  of  large  draught  to  discharge  at  the 
town  quay,  but  tlie  works  have  been  discontinued.  The 
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The  Udal  value  of  these  imports  and  exrwrts.  including 
several  minor  articles,  amounted  to  70,3^.  and  13,632^ 
resperttveiy.  The  entrances  and  clearances  for  the  years 
1M3.V36  were,  In  tuns  — 

tthlps  Knterwl.  6Ii1m  Cisared. 

C«npi«».  it*  I4M.  Toul.  Csrgncs.  lUllM.  T«*l. 

l.W  S,tri  3,1/4  7.TM  7.VM  424  7.71! 

3MKI  !,1V7  6,736  »,3y«  Ml  6,!77 

On  the  whole,  the  general  aipert  of  tive  town,  com- 
bined with  Its  prevent  It^roved  itate  in  manufactures, 
trade,  and  romnierce,  affiird  Indications  of  rapidly  in- 
creasing prospertly.  Tlie  working  classes  are  mneraliy 
in  a state  of  comfort  t fuel  is  chcao  and  abundant. 
(Private 

B.ALLIN  ASLOR,  an  Ini.  town  of  Ireland,  co.  Galway 
and  Ibiscommoti,  prov.  Comiaught,  on  the  Suck.  7H  m. 
W.  by  S.  Dublin.  It  owes  Us  origin  to  a rastic  (now 
filled  up  as  a pr1v.-ite  residence)  on  the  Koscommon  sMe 
of  the  river,  long  conshlered  a*  one  of  the  strongest  forts 
lu  the  prov.  The  battle  of  Aughrlm,  in  lOUl,  In  which 
the  army  of  William  III.,  under  Gitikell,  afterwards  earl 
of  Athlone,  completely  defeated  that  of  James  II..  under 
St.  Ruth,  who  w.vs  killed  in  the  action,  was  fought  in 
its  neightxmrhood.  Pop.  in  |h21.  l.MIlt  in  IASI,  4.6I&. 
The  proportion  of  epUco|ial  Protestants  to  Horn.  C^h.  is 
ab/iut  I to  5.  Tlic  two  portions  into  which  the  town  is 
divided  by  the  river  arc  cunnivied  by  a line  of  road,  coo- 
silting  of  a causeway  and  two  bridges  between  the  banks, 
and  an  Island  that  intercepts  its  course,  haring  together 
16  arches:  the  whole  line  Is  about  -VM)  yards  in  length. 
The  private  buildings  have  increased  rapidly  both  In 
number  aod  rcspect^ility.  nearly  a half  having  bom 
erected  « ithtn  the  last  12  years.  The  parish  church  is  a 
plain  building,  with  an  octagonal  spire  sprlnitlng  from 
scrolls,  that  ^ve  It  a very  singular  appearance } tbe  lloin. 
Cath.  cha|>el  is  also  a neat  unomamented  structure. 
The  Methodists  have  two  ptaccsof  worship.  About  700 
children  of  both  sexes  are  instructed  in  toe  public  and 
private  schools.  The  district  lunatic  asylum  for  the 

firovincF  stands  on  the  Koscommon  side  of  the  river.  It 
I built  in  the  form  of  a cross,  w 1th  accommodations  for 
214  patients,  and  is  surround^  by  an  enclosed  area  uf 
garden  and  airmg  ground  of  14  acres.  The  total  ex- 
pense of  the  land  ami  buildings  was  upwards  of  27,fiOOJ. 
ivomo  statements  relative  to  It,  In  the  return  fur  1^7, 
call  for  immediate  atteaiiou.  From  them  it  a)>i>ears  that 
16  additional  cells  then  bulUllng  are  defective. from  want 
of  ventilation,  are  exposed  to  the  weather,  and  hare  no 
means  of  being  properly  lieatcd  ( that  4 new  rooms,  bvitlt 
for  Incurable  patients,  are  dark,  and  some  feet  below  the 
ground  level ; that  there  is  no  sufficient  Call  for  the 
sewers,  and  that  4 acres  of  i he  garden  ground  are  too  wet 
for  cultivation  1 A very  objectionable  practice  of  admit- 
ting patients  who  pay  for  their  accommodation  is  also 
noticed.  A diqicnsary  is  maintained  in  the  town.  An 
agrtciilturai  society  meets  here  in  October,  and  a horti- 
cultural in  Marrh.  llie  town  is  itie  head-quarters  for 
the  Galway  constabulary,  and  there  Is  a small  harrack 
for  infantry.  Petty  sessions  are  held  on  Wedoeadaya 
* llw  lurf  slon*  h estimsiMl  s(  11,300  tma 
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•nd  SaturiUyi  In  the  roiirt>hou»e.  and  there  it  a email 
bridewell,  to  defective  in  lu  interior  arnuieementa,  that 
the  male  and  female  ronvicU  are  confined  in  the  tame 
tloeplng  room  t There  are  4 flour  and  meal  millt,  3 tan 
yard*,  2 brewerlei,  a pork  and  baron  itove,  and  manufac- 
loriet  of  coachet  and  halt : buthelt  of  malt  nald 

duty  in  IH30.  The  pott*o(Rce  revenue  Increated  (tarn 
€01/..  in  1H30.  to  In  h<3(i.  Bmnchet  of  the  bank  of 
Ireland,  and  of  the  agricultural  ami  national  bankt,  were 
opened  here  in  the  tamo  year.  The  market  it  held  on 
baturdayt,  in  the  market«houte : there  it  a large  supply 
of  grain,  the  trade  in  which,  and  in  other  departmentt, 
baa  been  materially  increated,  by  a branch  of  the  Grand 
Canai  fVom  the  Shannon  liaving  t^n  lately  carried  hither, 
a dlitancc  of  lA  m.  The  principal  fair,  not  only  of  the 
dUtrlct  but  of  Ireland,  for  the  talc  of  tbeep  anid  black  , 
cattle,  it  held  in  October,  and  it  numcroutly  attended  by 
buyert  and  vUitert  from  all  parti  of  the  U.  Ktugdoui. 
It  continue!  from  the  &th  to  the  9th  of  the  montn.  A 
field  In  Lord  Chincarty't  demesne,  of  Garbally  Park,  la 
opened  the  day  before  the  fair  for  the  thow  of  tbeep,  and 
large  enclotoo  iparet  are  prepared  for  the  tale  of  both 
kinds  of  stock.  We  aubjoio  an  account  of  tfae  numbers 
exposed  for  tale  and  purchatod  every  lOtb  year  liuce  re- 
gular returns  have  bran  made. 


1 Sheep. 

tleniod  Tett}*. 

Ve«r< 

SoM. 

I'nseld. 

Total. 

SaM. 

Unsold. 

T«JUJ. 

I70U 

IMIi 

ISII) 

isvn 

IR9n 

IS37 

M.Wl 

^7fl07 

C9.4SI 

66,871 

63.IX9 

*.700 

SIr&W) 

IMII 

6,177 

6J,->31 

70,.va6 

9i,(ni 

80,776 

Ki.lU 

6V.5J6 

7. 7 at 
4,274 
4.VU 
4,.V)t 

7,734 

440 

♦,474 

1.7Y7 

4,l«)l 

1,4«0 

1,(02 

S.64S 

7,749 

7.V46 

XrW 

7,457 

9,157 

In  I83S  the  number  brought  to  tale  was  greater  than 
In  any  other  year  between  1790  and  1837:  vis.  97.384 
sheep,  1 1 ,.513  horned  cattle.  The  decline  in  the  numbers 
from  1828  to  the  present  period  is  principally  caused  by 
the  establitbment  of  sheep  and  cattle  fairs  of  a itmilar 
kind  in  other  places.  Wool  was  formerly  told  In  this 
fidr  in  larae  quantities,  but  the  trade  Is  now  Mnerally  ma- 
naged by  iWlort  in  the  great  staple  towns ; there  is,  how- 
ever. a wool  fair  for  4 (lays  on  the  6th  of  July,  in  which 
laTM  purchases  are  made,  and  fairs  of  an  inferior  de- 
scription for  live  stock  are  held  on  7th  May  nnd  4th  July. 
Tbe  town  is  a great  thorough  fare,  a main  division  of  the 
roads  leading  into  Galway  and  Mayo  branching  off  from 
It  The  CMiveyances  for  passengers  are  numernua ; a 
mail  coach  ami  a stage  coach  from  Dublin  to  Galwav 
passes  through  it,  another  mall  coach  piles  between  ft 
and  Westport ; a stage  coach  plies  to  Dublin,  another  to 
Tuam,  and  cars  daily  to  Athlone.  Roscre-a,  Galway,  and 
Tuam.  ooove)'inR  an  average  of  55  passengers  each  trip. 
Passengers  are  alto  conveyed  by  the  Gmnd  Canal  from 
IhiWn,  by  boats  fitted  up  tor  their  accommodation.  Tbe 
town  it  extremely  well  kept ; much  attention  is  paid  to 
external  cleanliness ; the  lower  classes  are  generally  em- 
ployed and  comfortable ; and  the  consUntlr  increasing 
Influx  of  visiters  every  year,  whether  for  Duslneft  or 

Iyleasure.  seems  to  have  acted  upon  those  interested  In 
ts  wel(^  as  a powerfiii  sUumlus  for  its  further  improve- 
ment, 

BALLIKROBE,  an  ini.  town  of  Ireland,  co.  Mayo. 

?roT.  Connaught,  on  the  Robe,  2.5  m.  N.N.W.  Galway. 

op.,  in  1821.  2,191  ; in  1831,  2.675:  that  of  the  entire 
parish  in  1834  was  9,635,  of  whom  372  were  of  the  Bs- 
tab.  Church,  and  9,263  Rum.  Cath.  The  town  consists  o( a 
main  street  and  two  branches  of  well-built  houses.  Kear 
It  is  a turlogh  or  winter  lake,  called  Lough  Shy,  which, 
though  flooded  to  a considerable  extent  in  winter,  dries 
In  the  summer  months,  and  aflbrdt  pasturage  for  sheep. 
Lough  Mask,  into  which  the  Kobe  discharges  Itself,  lies 
about  8 m.  W.  of  the  town.  The  par.  church  it  a small 
building  ; the  Rom.  Cath.  chapel  is  spacious  : the  Bap- 
tists have  a place  of  worship.  Two  schools,  supported 
by  subscriptions,  and  7 private  schools,  affbrd  Instruction 
to  about  600  children.  A dlapentary  is  maintained  here. 
Barracks  of  considerable  dimenslona,  both  for  cavalry 
mod  infantry,  are  now  unoccupied.  Thi<re  Is  a flour- 
mill, a malt-kiln,  in  which  2:231  bush,  of  malt  paid  duty 
in  1636,  a brewery,  and  a tan-jrard.  A brisk  tratie  iu  com 
and  potatoes  is  carried  on,  for  which  a Monday  market 
Is  held.  Fairs  are  held  on  Whlt-Tuesday  and  5th  Dec. 
General  sessions  of  the  peace  take  place  in  June  and 
December,  and  petty  sessions  are  held  on  Mondays  in 
tbe  court-house,  which  Is  also  used  as  a market-house. 
The  bridewell  contains  suffleient  accommodation  for  the 
prisoners  confined  temporarily  in  it.  The  post-office 
revenue  in  I8J0  was  M7/..  and  in  1836,  348/.  A dally  car. 
conveying  3 poaseneers  each  trio,  plies  to  Tuam.  Though 
the  town  does  not  lie  on  any  of  the  great  lines  of  internal 
communication,  It  is  in  a state  of  progressive  improve- 
ment,  attributable  chiefly  to  the  ii^rcased  atUmtlon  to 
agriculture  In  the  district,  and  the  general  spirit  of  im- 
prcvcraciit. 
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BALLON,  a town  of  France,  dep.  Sarthe,  cap.  cant., 
on  the  Ome.  14  m.  N.N.K.  l.e  Mans.  Pop.  2,822.  U 
has  manufactures  of  coarse  linens  and  etamlnes. 

BALLYCASTLE,  a marlt.  town  of  Ireland,  N.  coast 
CO.  Antrim,  prov.  Ulster,  on  a bay  to  which  it  gives 
name,  42  m.  S',  by  \V.  Bclfkst.  It  originated  in  a castle 
built  here  by  the  Earl  of  Antrim  in  the  early  part  of  the 
reign  of  James  1.,  but  was  not  remarkable  as  a town  until 
about  1770,  when  large  pari,  grants  were  voted  to  aid  the 
working  of  the  collicriet  in  ftt  neighbourhood.  Pop.  In 
182J,  1,436;  in  1831,  1,683;  that  of  the  parish  of  Ramoan, 
in  which  U is  situated,  was,  in  1834,  4,9<7  ; of  whom  1,718 
wereoftheesub. church. 1, 549  Prdt.  dlsa., and  1,710  Ronw 
Cath.  It  lies  in  a beautifuJ  valley  In  the  inner  extremity 
of  the  bay.  and  consists  of  two  detached  portions,  the 
upper  and  lower  towns,  connected  by  an  avenue  bordered 
hr  forest  tn'cs.  The  houses  are  mostly  respccUdite.  all 
slated  and  kept  with  much  neatness.  The  church  it  a 
handsome  building  ; the  Rnm.Cath.  chapel  is  small ; the 
Presbyterians  ana  Mcthodliis  have  eacn  a place  of  wor- 
ship. Twenty  almshouses,  provided  for  workmen  rcduc(^ 
or  disabled  in  the  roUierIcs,  or  their  widows,  are  now 
tenanted  by  deserving  paupers.  A manor  court  is  held 
monthly  by  the  seoeMmiu,  for  the  recovery  of  debts  umlcr 
20/. : courts  baron  are  held  In  April  and  October,  anil 
petty  sessions  on  alternate  Tuesdays.  For  these  pur- 
poses there  it  a convenient  court-house.  Ballyeastle  was 
formerly  a place  of  considerable  butlaeis,  having  in  it  a 
brewery,  glass-house,  and  salt-works,  all  of  which  have 
declined  since  the  stoppage  of  the  mines;  and  It  is  now 
littlcmore  than  a fishing  village  and  a summer  watering- 
place.  The  collieries,  from  which  it  di'rived  Us  tcm. 
porary  prosperity,  lie  on  each  side  the  promontory  of 
Fair  Head  ; and  the  discovery  of  old  workings  and 
rude  implements,  in  a part  of  the  cliff  previously  unex- 
plored, allows  that  they  had  been  opened  at  a very  remote 
period.  Tho  seam  of  coal,  which  snows  Itself  in  the  face 
of  the  cliff  at  a contiderahlc  height  aliove  (lie  sea,  forms, 
in  one  part,  a single  bed  4|  feet  thick;  at  another,  it 
appears  In  six  strata  from  1 to  feet  each,  four  of  which 
' are  of  flaming,  and  the  two  others  of  bituminous  or  blind 
coal.  The  workings,  after  having  been  carried  nn  fur  a 
number  of  years  to  a consbierablu  extent,  have  been 
rolinquiilira,  partly  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  pene- 
trating to  the  dip  of  tlic  old  excavations,  and  partly  from 
the  want  of  a safe  harbour  for  shipping.  Tlie  only 
existing  mamifitcturc  is  that  of  linen,  carried  on  in  the 
hoi*ses  of  a few  cottiers.  The  fishery  of  salmon,  tidien 
from 'February  to  September,  appears,  from  the  official 
return  of  1836,  to  cri^loy  9 boots  and  27  nien.  The 
markets  arc  held  on  Tuesdays,  liiat  of  the  first  Tues- 
day in  every  month  being  to  numerously  attended  as  to 
resemble  a fair.  I'hv  regular  fairs  are  held  on  Faster 
Tuesday,  the  last  Tuesdays  in  May,  July,  ami  Aug.,  and 
on  2.5th  Oct.  and  22d  Nuv.  Large  numbers  of  a very 
small  breed  of  horses,  called  Ragheryponles.  arc  bm^ht 
for  sale  from  the  island  of  ItatlillD  or  R^hery.  l^ia 
Island,  which  lies  about  .^Tn.nff  the  main  land,  is  remark- 
able both  for  the  singularity  of  Its  geologicol  formation, 
and  for  having  afforded  sbcltor  to  Robert  Bruce  when 
forced  to  0y  from  Scotland.  Tho  post-office  revenue 
declined  from  32.V.,  in  1830,  to  267/.  in  1836.  The  town  Is 
on  the  extreme  N. point  of  the  line  of  road  leading  round 
the  coast  of  Antrim  from  Belfast  to  Coleraine,  and  out 
of  the  direction  of  any  great  channel  of  trade.  The  only 
public  conveyances  for  passengers,  who  are  chiefly  visiters 
to  the  Giant's  Causeway  In  tho  vicinity,  are  two  cararans 
to  Coleraine,  which  ply  once  a week,  each  conveying  a 
total  average  of  12  passengers  each  trip ; and  mml  cars 
to  Dervock  and  Cushrndoll,  both  which  carry  an  are* 
roM  of  six  passengers  doily.  Tbe  harbour,  which  was 
originally  capable  of  admitting  vessels  of  large  draught, 
was  unsafe  from  tho  heavy  teas  thrown  iu  from  the  ocean 
^ the  northerly  gales  t but,  after  upwards  of  1A0,00(>/.  of 
the  public  money  had  been  expended  in  attempting  to 
remedy  this  defect  by  the  erecium  of  a pier,  the  harbour 
was  filled  up  with  sand,  and  the  pier  having  neg- 
lected. has  gone  to  ruin.  In  consi^qucnco  of  Ibis  and  of 
the  stoppage  of  tho  collieries,  the  trade  of  Che  place  la 
almost  extinguished. 

BALLYMENA,  an  ini.  town  of  troland,  co.  Antrim, 
23  m.  N.N.W.  Belfast,  on  the  limid,  an  affluent  of  the 
Maine,  which  flows  into  Lough  Neagh.  The  town  was 
taken  by  assault  by  the  iiiaurgentJ  In  1796.  after  a sharp 
engagement,  but  was  immediately  after  evacuated.  Pop. 
iu  1821.  2.740;  in  1831,  4,063:  that  of  the  parish  in  which 
it  is  sltuatiMl  amounted  in  1834,  to  H.oaV  of  whom  912 
were  of  the  Establlshmmt,  5.709  Prot.  Diss.,  and  1.3M 
R.  Cath.  The  town  stands  in  the  midst  of  an  extensive 
plain  of  uninviting  appearance,  though  pretty  well  culti- 
vated, and  interspers^  with  low  hills,  marsh,  and  bog. 
The  river  is  crossed  by  a large  stone  bridge ; many  of  the 
houses  am  antique,  with  gabled  fronts,  but  those  of  mo- 
dem erection  are  generally  of  respectabie  appearanoe. 
The  ecclrsiastiral  biiUdings  consist  of  the  par.  church, 
a R Cath.  ch.ipel.  two  pLires  of  worship  for  Presbvte- 
riaus,  one  fur  .Sixreders  and  one  for  Methodists.  Tho 
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dioc«tan  Khool  of  Conoor  was  rrmorot)  hore  (Void 
Carrickfrrgus  in  19Q0,  and  lam  schools  for  bojs  and 
^rls  arr  maintained  on  an  endowment  by  John  Guy. 
Courts  Icct  and  baron  are  held  annually ; a manor 
court  monthly,  for  the  recorery  of  small  dcirts  ; the  jrme- 
ral  sessions  In  January  and  June,  alternately  with  Bally- 
money  ; and  petty  sessions  on  alternate  Tuesdays  : tliere 
Is  a wclUarranged  bridewell,  and  a poiiec  eonstabulary 
station.  The  town  owes  its  prosperity  chiefly  to  the 
linen  trade : the  brown  linen  sales  average  7U.OOO/. 
annually  i and  upwards  of  I4.0UO  pieces  are  bleached 
j^arly  in  M bleaebing-grouods  in  the  neighbourhood. 
There  is  a mill  for  spinning  linen  yam.  A distillery  In 
the  town  paid,  in  IH36.  duty  on  41,77**  gal.  spirit* ; and  in 
the  same  year  bush,  malt  paid  duty  in  the  town. 

The  market  for  linens  Is  field  on  Saturdays ; there  kre 
also  two  other  markets  in  tlie  week  for  grun  and  prorl- 
tiuns,  priticinally  pork.  Urge  quantities  of  which  are  sent 
to  Belfast.  The  market-house  ts  a well-built  edifice  in 
the  middle  of  the  town.  The  fairs  arc  held  on  the  acth 
July  and  ‘il«t  Oct.  The  post-oflice  revenue  In  1*^9U  wa* 
757/. : In  IKUi,  U37/.  A branch  of  the  ProrincUI  Bank 
was  opened  here  in  li'SS ; of  the  Belfast  and  Northern 
banks,  in  1934  tand  of  the  Agricultural  Hank,  in  IKK.  The 
town  lies  on  the  mall-coorh  road  from  Belfast  to  Ixin- 
donderry,  and  maintains  a coach,  a coraraw,  and  a car,  to 
ply  to  Itallymoney,  each  six  times  a week,  carrying  an 
aggregate  average  of  16  passengers  each  trip.  The  ge- 
neral ap|>oarance  of  the  place,  both  as  to  Irs  external 
aspect,  and  that  of  its  population  in  dress  and  manners, 
U the  same  as  what  is  to  be  seen  in  mcMt  other  towns  in 
the  N.  part  of  Ireland  under  similar  circumstances. 

BAlXYMONKy,  an  ini.  town  of  Ireland,  co.  Antrim, 
proT.  t'lstcr,  on  a small  branch  of  the  l.ower  Bonn.  N m. 
S.E.  Coleraine.  Top.,  in  IK-Ji.  I ; 1831,2,222:  thatof 
the  cvirikh  was,  in  IK.'is,  12.003.  of  which  number  1.019  were 
of  the  Kitahlishment  ; 9.4X9  Prot.  dlss.  ; and  1,49ft  K««m. 
Cath.  It  is  irregularly  built  on  an  eminence,  about 
3 m.  K.  of  tlie  Bonn.  Its  placet  of  worship  are.  the 
par.  church,  a Horn.  Cath.  chapel,  and  houses  for  Pres. 
Djienans,  Itrmonstrants,  Seceders,  and  Covenanters. 
A school,  on  the  foundation  of  Erasmus  Smith,  Is  esta- 
blished, and  several  others  on  private  endowments,  in 
which,  including  private  seminaries,  about  7U0  children 
are  instmeted.  There  is  a dispensary,  and  a mendicity 
association.  A steeple  chase  In  December  for  a gold  cup 
has  been  lubatitutod  for  races,  which  had  bet*n  a fa 
vevurite  sport.  A manor  court  Is  held  on  the  first  Friday 
of  every  month  ; general  sessions  of  the  peace  In  Janu- 
ary and  June,  alternately  with  Ballymena ; and  petty 
sessions  on  alternate  Tuesdays.  The  court-house  Is  in 
the  centre  of  the  town,  and  there  is  a well-arranged 
bridewell:  a chief  constabuUrr  station  Is  fixed  here. 
The  trade  ii  principally  in  fine  linens,  a species  of  which, 
called  Coleraines,  is  in  great  demand:  there  are  two 
markets  for  coarse  linens.  An  extensive  trade  is  also 
carried  on  in  grain,  butter,  and  provisions.  In  1836  duty 
was  paid  on  103,792  gall,  spirits,  and  12.993  bush,  malt: 
there  is  also  a tallow  mamiiactory,  a brewery,  and  a lan- 
yard a large  mill  for  sptnnii^  flax,  and  a flour-mill. 
The  rentlar  market-days  are  Thursdays  ; fairs  are  held 
on  6th  May,  lOlh  Julr.  and  lOth  Oct,  The  post-oflire 
revenue  for  1830  was  366/. ; for  18.16,  ,M9/.  A branch  of 
the  Belfast  Bank  was  openra  in  IK34.  and  of  the  Ulster 
Bank  in  IK36.  The  town  lies  on  the  mail-coach  rood  from 
Belfast  to  Lomlondorry  ; a coach  and  two  cars  ply  each 
six  times  a week  between  it  and  Ballymena,  conveying  an 
aggregate  average  of  18  passengers  each  trip. 

BAl.UYSHASNON,  a marit.  town  01  Ireland,  eo. 
Donegal,  pruT.  Ulster,  on  the  Erne,  where  it  discharges 
Itself  Into  Ballyshannun  Bay.  108  m N.W.  Dublin.  It 
consists  of  three  very  steep  and  irregular  streets  on  one 
aide  of  the  river,  and  a poor  suburb,  railed  the  Puri, 
on  the  other : the  communlcatiun  between  them  is  by  a 
bridge  of  14  arches.  The  parish  church  stands  on  the 
summit  of  the  hill  on  which  the  town  is  built:  there 
arc  3 Kora.  Cath.  chapels,  2 places  of  worililp  for  Me 
Ihudists.  and  I for  Presbyterians.  An  artillcTy  barrack 
adjoint  the  place,  and  it  1*  a chief  constabtilarr  station. 
The  bor.  was  incorporated  by  James  1.,  in  1613.  and 
returned  3 racm.  to  the  Irish  II.  of  C.  till  tlie  Union, 
when  it  was  disfranrhUrd.  A manor  court  for  pleas 
to  the  amount  of  2/.  it  held  every  three  weeks,  petty 
sessluDS  oocc  a fortnight.  The  court  tits  in  an  upper 
apartment  of  the  market-house,  which  is  also  used  as 
an  aiserably-room.  In  the  Imniodiale  vicinity  of  the 
town  is  a magnificent  cascade  formed  by  the  Hme.  here 
IftO  yards  broad,  throwing  its  waters  over  a ridge  of 
rock  16  ft.  high,  with  a nnfse  audible  for  several  miles. 
Salmon  and  eels  are  caught  in  great  numbers  ; the  former 
chiefly  for  the  British  markets ; the  annual  produce  is 
upwards  of  50  tuns.  There  arc  no  manufactures  of  any 
consequence,  and  (he  trade  is  confined  chiefly  to  retail 
dealings,  owing  to  the  badness  of  the  harbour,  which, 
isotwitlistanding  the  most  spirited  exertions  of  (he  chief 
proprietor,  is  still  Irapracticahlo  for  vessels  of  any 
draught.  There  Is  a distillery,  w bich  bi  193G  paid  duty  for 
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1 14,631  gallons  of  spirits  ; also  a brewery : 6,234  buihelj 
of  malt  paid  duty  the  same  year.  The  poat-office  revenue 
In  In33  was  67'v. ; in  1836.  Hft2/.  A branch  of  (he  Pro- 
vincial Dank  was  opened  in  1835.  Markets  arc  held  on 
Tuesdays  and  Saturdays  ; fairs  on  I8th  of  Sept.,  and  on 
the  2d  of  every  other  month.  A mail-coach,  conveying 
an  average  of  3 passengers  each  trip,  plies  between  Hn- 
olskiilen  and  this  town  every  day  in  the  week  ; and  a cor 
to  Sligo  carries  on  average  of  1 passengers  each  trip  on 
every  day  but  Sumiav.  The  land  traflic  of  goods  carric«l 
to  oikI  from  tJie  port  is  cstim.nted  for  Uie  year  1836  by  the 
railroad  commissioners  as  follows : 


CsrricfUma  (he  To 

... 

Carried  from  ih*  Town. 

rorexpoTtatifHi 
AtfricuJ(ur«J  proJoce  for 
foo»| 

For  JivtiUrtirt 
EsrioMhlr  itiid  ,hoe  sr- 
1 uan 

Sinnwaml  Udj«,  Ac. 
larf 

TiXal 

Ton(. 

Froport  iw  of  Import*  » 
PiMillrrm,  Ac. 

I'osl,  Dunarc,  Ac. 

Total 

CarrM  Into  (he  tow 
Grand  Total 

Tons. 

1 

SA'-o 

I.IUU 

50n 

R.'AO 

Tt7<"0 

.VM 

auo 

7«0 

2JMI0 

17,«no 

IM40 

The  exports  are,  oats.  1 .794  tons,  value  II  .130/.  Imports, 
coal.  &c.,  1,225  tons  ; stone  and  slate.  3IU  tons  ; corn  and 
flour,  3.51  tons ; sugar,  24  Ions ; with  other  minor  ar- 
ticles of  the  total  value  of  9,524/. 

The  fishery  Is  carried  on  from  the  town  and  the  neigh- 
bouring viUacc  of  Bundoran,  in  not  more  than  2 open 
soil  boats,  and  6 row  boats,  which  employ  but  46  bancu. 

Natural  Impediments  connected  with  its  locality  have 
prevented  tin*  town,  otherwise  advantageously  placed 
near  the  mouth  of  a large  river,  opening  aher  a eourse 
of  a few  miles  Into  Lough  Erne,  which  washes  the 
shores  of  a great  tract  of  country,  from  rising  rapidly  in 
the  scale  of  improvement. 

BALTA,  a town  of  European  Russia,  gov.  Fodolia, 
on  the  Kadj'nU,  ICO  m.  S.  E.  Komcnets.  Pop.  l.GUU. 
Its  suburb,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  river,  nuw  in  the  gov.  of 
Kherson,  was  formerly  in  Turkev,  while  the  bulk  of  the 
town,  nr  the  portion  on  the  N.  side  of  the  river,  was  in 
Poland.  The  latter  is  comparatively  well  built,  and  in- 
dustrious. 

BALTIC  SEA,  an  Internal  or  mediterranean  sea.  in 
the  N.5V.  part  of  Euro(>e.  surrounded  and  very  nearly 
meJosed  by  Sweden.  Finland.  Russia.  Prussia,  Germany, 
and  Denmark.  It  Is  usually  understood  to  cummence  S. 
of  (be  Danish  Islands  (Kunen.  Zealand,  and  Lolond),  and, 
thus  limited,  it  is  unquestionably  the  most  nearly  isolated 
of  any  similar  body  of  water  in  the  world.  But  K.  of 
these  Islands  the  Kattegat  and  (he  Skager  (lack  can  be 
regarded  only  as  parts  of  the  Baltic,  which  may  there- 
fore be  described  os  commencing  at  the  Naxe  of  Norway, 
in  long.  7^  E.,  and  extending  to  St.  Petersburg  on  the 
Gulph  of  Finland.  In  long.  30^  2X'  4:>"  E.  Its  axtmne 
Mints  in  lat.  arcWlsmar,  in  Mecklenburg. 53^ :i(P  N.,and 
Tornea,  on  the  Gulph  of  Bothnia,  65'-'  51'  N.  These 
points  mark  also  its  greatest  length,  which  is  consequently 
about  840  m. ; Its  width  varies  t^rom  75  to  150  m.,  and  iu 
area  Is  estimated  at  155,000  iq.  m..  without  including  the 
Kattegat  and  Skager  Rack,  for  which  an  i^iitlon  of 
18,000  or  I9.0U0  sq.  m.  may  be  made.  ( f'a//r<ni.  Tabitam 
<U  la  Mer  Baltic,  i.  '.^-.37. ; Tktmuon't  TraacU  m Sme- 
dcw.  384.) 

The  direction  In  which  the  Baltic  penetrates  the  land 
is  extremely  tortuous.  The  Skager  Hark,  the  first  great 
gulph  of  the  North  Sea.  runs  N.E.  between  the  tboree 
of  Jutland  and  Norway,  for  rather  mure  than  150  m.,  to 
the  W.  roast  of  Sweden  ; and  the  Kattegat,  flrotn  the  Skaw 
(the  N.E.  point  of  Jutland),  has  a direction  alrooddue  S. 
tMHweeo  Jutland  and  Swoden  for  about  120  m.  Tba 
dpcrogi'  width  of  these  gulphs  is  nearly  equal  (70  m.); 
but  the  former  is  much  the  most  uniform,  the  Kattegat 
being  narrowest  at  its  N . end.  between  the  Skaw  and  Got- 
tenburg,  and  widening  considerably  (owards  the  S.  From 
Laholm  Bay  to  the  opposite  Danish  coast  Is  full  100  m. 
The  3 belts  and  the  sound  are  the  3 straits  which  connect 
the  Kattegat  with  the  Baltic,  properly  so  called  { aisd 
their  direction  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  gulph  in  « htcb 
they  terminate,  namely  S.  This  sea  has  been  so  long 
known  to  Kuro|>cans,  that  its  peculiar  entrance  Imt  erased 
to  excite  attcDlion  ; yet  there  is  not  one.  perhaps,  where 
navigation  is  so  intricate.  The  direct  distance  between 
the  Kattegat  and  the  onen  sea  of  the  Baltic,  is  less  than 
llOm.;  that  between  tne  shores  of  Jutland  and  Sweden 
is  no  where  more  than  130  m. ; and  in  this  space,  which 
would  not  be  accounted  large,  even  were  It  clear,  are 
crowded  between  GO  and  70  islands,  with  shoals  and  sand 
banks  innumerable.  I'wo  of  these  islands,  Funeo  and 
Zealand,  may  be  called  larj^,  and  some  of  the  others,  as 
Alton.  l^angUnd,  Laland.  i'alster,  and  Moen,  of  respM- 
oble  slse,  their  situation  in  a close  sea  being  considered. 
It  is  the  two  large  isUnUs  which,  with  the  Danish  and 
Swedish  coasts,  form  the  3 straits ; Um  smaller  Wes  and 
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und  baoks  tarring  to  brrak  up  th^fr  ohannela,  which 
would  othcrwl»e  be  lufllclvutljr  direct,  into  mnny  tnull  i 
and  variable  current!.  The  Little  Belt  (the  itraitbctwoco  ^ 
Jutland  and  Furten)  U.  at  it*  N.  end,  lc«i  than  | m.  in  I 
width.  It  expuKts,  however,  ImmcdUtely.  and  iKtween  ' 
Arroeiund  and  A*»etu  1*  H m.  broad.  Still  further  8.  [ 


Some  of  thoae  f^om  the  E.  i^tpear  at  firtt  to  be  tnucli 
ahorter,  aa  the  Neva,  whkhJV^  Loir  Lec&ve  doe*  ooi 
exceed  m.  ( but  as  this  Lake  is  counected  with  that  of 
Onega  by  the  Svix.  and  a*  Onega  receives  the  Volta,  a 
stream  rising  close  to  the  40th  meridian,  the  « hole  of 
this  water  course  is  not  less  than  400  m.  in  length.  The 


the  continent  recedes  Into  a great  bay;  and  th.3  Island  ' other  Finnish  rivers  arc  not  long  ; but  W.  of  the  Gutph 


becoming  broken  up  Into  several  smaller  islets,  the 
greatest  width  of  the  Little  Beit  is.  perhaps,  not  leM  than 
45  m.  Its  moat  S.  channel  contracts  again  to  aboutHm., 
between  the  Islands  of  Alton  and  iEroe.  The  Great 
Belt  (between  Funen  and  Zealand)  is  more  unifortu  in 
its  width,  which  averages  about  90  m.  Towards  tbe  8., 
however,  this  strait  also  stretches  out  W.  Into  a large 
bay,  formed  by  the  islands  of  Zealand  and  Laland.  and  at 
Its  8.  termination  it  is  divided  into  3 channels  by  the 
Island  of  Langland,  of  which  the  widest  or  most  K.,  be- 
tween Langland  and  Lalaod,  Is  about  6 m.  across,  the 
other  not  more  than  4 m.  The  Sound,  at  its  entrance 
between  Elsinore  In  Zealand, and  HrUlngburg  on  the  coast 
of  Sweden,  is  about  4 m.  wide ; but  it  spread  Into  a sue- 
cession  of  bays  upon  the  Swedish  shore,  and,  towards 
Its  8.  end,  into  one  of  consideridile  site  (KiJge  Bay)  on 
that  of  Zealand.  It  is  here  about  38  m.  across,  but  the 
return  of  the  land  contracts  its  final  outlet  to  about 
half  that  amount.  ( CaUcau,  t.  3 — 2C. ; Thornton,  3ts5. ; 
Carr.,  Sorthrm  Summer,  87.  30. 103,  Ac.) 

The  direction  of  the  sea  from  these  *tr<Jts  is  first  R. 
to  Memel  faboiit  300  m.).  and  then  N.  as  fnr  as  the  lat. 
of  Stockholm,  50^  31',  a distance  of  3-^’0  m.  It  is  to  these 
portions  that  the  term  Baltic  Sca,  in  its  limited  sense, 
is  restricted,  fur  at  this  point  it  separates  into  3 great 
gulphs ; of  which  one,  the  Gulph  of  r Inland,  nins  nearly 
due  E,  between  the  Hussian  territories  of  F'lr.land  and 
Kevel ; the  other,  the  flulph  of  Bothnia,  a little  E.  of 
K.,  between  Finland  and  Sweden.  The  Gulph  nf  Fin- 
lamt  is  900  m.  In  length,  with  a mean  breadth  of  60  or  70 
in. ; that  of  Bothnia  is  about  400  ro.  long,  and  180  m.  In 
average  width,  but  at  iti  narrowest  part,  the  Quarken, 
mposite  llmea,  it  does  not  much  exceH  40  m.  Tbe 
Gulph  of  Riga,  or  Livonia,  8.  of  that  of  Finland,  (s  also 
an  important  Inlet,  stretrhing  into  the  ccuntnes  from 
which  it  is  named,  about  ao  m.  ft'om  K.  to  W„  and  about 
90  m.  from  N.  to  S.  {Catteau.  1.  37—114. ; Thornton, 
J3T>.)  Beyond  tbe  Danish  Islands  the  Baltic  it  a toler- 
ably clear  sea,  except  on  the  coasts,  where  alluvial  island* 
are  continually  forming*  In  the  main  stream  the  only 
Interruptions  to  the  continuity  of  water  are  found  in 
Rugen  (which  is,  however,  close  to  the  Pomeranian 
shore) ; Bornholm,  between  the  coasts  of  Prussia  and 
Sweden,  but  much  nearer  to  the  latter  than  the  former  ; 
Oeland,on  tbe  S.K.  of  Sweden ; Gothland.N.K.  of  Uelud ; 
Ocsel,  Dag^  and  several  smaller  islaods  between  the 
Gulphs  or  Riga  and  Finland  ; and  the  Aland  arch!- 
peU^  at  tbe  mouth  of  tbe  Gulph  of  Bothnia.  Opposite 
to  these  last  the  S.W.  coast  of  rinland.  Is  crowdea  with 
an  Innumerable  quantity  of  islets,  wblcb  seem  as  though 
the  main  shore  were  advancing  by  rapid  stride*  to  jmn 
the  larger  islanda  of  Aland,  as  a stage  In'  it*  progress 
towards  a Junction  with  the  opposite  Swedish  snore. 
(Srr  Alawd,  BotNHOLu.  Gothlakd,  Ac  ) 

The  Baltic  is  nui,  like  other  close  seas,  the  Mediter- 
ranean, Red  Sea,  Ac.,  shut  in  by  rock*  and  high  moun- 
tains. On  the  K.W.  and  N.,  Indeed,  tbe  mountains  of 
Sweden  and  Norway  form  a sufficiently  de^ite  boundary; 
hut.  towards  tbe  R.,  S.E.,  S.,  and  even  S.W..  iu  borders 
stretch  away  in  plains  occupying  much  more  than 
half  Europe.  On  tbe  8.  the  rmarest  high  lands  are 
the  Harts,  the  Bohemian  mountains,  ac^  the  Karpa- 
thlans : S.W.  lie  the  flat  lands  of  Jutland,  Holstein.  ar>d 
Holland ; 8.E.  the  plain  is  unbroken  to  the  shore*  of  the 
Black  Sea  and  Caspian  ; and  E.  there  are  no  hills  except 
the  InsignMcanc  elevations  of  Valdai,  between  the  ^tic 
and  the  Chiral  mountains.  The  basin  of  this  sea  is.  there- 
fore. by  no  means  well  defined,  except  towards  the  N. 
and  N.W.  In  every  other  direction  it  has  to  be  detor- 
mined  by  the  direction  of  the  running  water  only,  and 
that  on  land  so  level  that  tlie  basin  of  the  Baltic  is  con- 
stantly oombinlng  with  those  of  other  seas ; with  that  of 
the  White  Sea,  for  instance,  through  the  lakes  of  Ru*. 
Sian  Lapland  ; with  that  of  tbe  Caspian,  by  the  close 
^roach  of  many  of  the  afluents  of  the  Wolgm  to  Lake* 
Onega  and  Ladoga ; and  with  that  of  the  Black  Sea, 
among  the  innumerable  ttreams  of  Lithuania  and  Po- 
land. It  Is.  therefore.  Impossible  to  calculate  accurately 
tbe  amount  of  land  constituclng  this  hasln,  but  it  is  of 
«>«»Werable  extent,  tu  extreme  point*  being  in  lat. 
^ imd^N.,!n  Jon|.7«40  E.  {Arrovtmith't  AOat : 
VonBueh'tTraoHt.Vn.x  Catieau.VLU.9cc.)  W'lthtbe 
excep«on.prrAtfpr.of*o«eporti<insof America,  therels 
no  part  of  tbe  world  more  aibundaiitly  watered  than  this 
dlstrlrt : upwards  of  340  river*  find  their  way  to  the  Baltic ; 
the  lakes  In  iu  neighbourhood  are  all  but  Innumerable 
and  altogether  this  *ea  drains  more  than  a fifth  part  of 
the  whole  iitffa«  of  Europe.  The  rivers  which  flow  from 
the  8,  and  S.E.  run  the  longest  courses,  varyinr  ftom 
S30  to  790  n.  (Sr*  Oou,  Vuicla.  Nimik,  D,n!>A.»c.) 


of  Botl.nla  tho  river*  of  Sweden  vary  from  300  to  300 
mflin.  The  m:>*t  peculiar  part  of  this  basin  is  the  S.W. 
corner,  where,  though  the  nearest  mountains  are  those 
of  tbe  Harts,  the  bii^u  itself  doei  not  exceed  20  or  35  m. 
in  width.  The  Elbe,  which  runs  within  60  m.  of  the 
Baltic,  and  the  Kyder,  which  rises  close  to  its  shores, 
fall  into  the  North  Sea,  and  their  afluents  bcloiig  of 
course  to  that  system  ; but  such  Is  the  flatness  of  the 
country  tn  this  part  of  (Germany,  that  the  different  waters 
are  cotutantly  uniting,  and  a canal  of  less  than  3 m.  has 
served  to  connect  the  Baltic  with  the  Elbe  by  Joining 
the  rivers  Trave  and  Stricknitx,  below  Lubcck.  A si- 
milar Junction  has  been  effected  Iwtwccn  the  Baltic  and 
the  Eyder,  a little  to  tbe  N.  of  Keil.  ( Catteau,  L 86. 
il.  1_8I. ; De  Luc.  Geoi.  Trar.,  136.  193.  374.  Ac) 

The  Baltic  is  extremely  shallow,  being  not  more  in  Hs 
W.  parts,  between  Keil  and  Copenhagen,  than  IG.fathoms 
deep,  and  most  commonly  not  more  than  6 or'lO(Eo«s 
Bueh,  10.);  but  farther  E.  It  deepens  considerably,  and 
midway  between  Memel  atnl  Ocland  it  It  from  60  to  100 
fathoms  This  is,  however,  its  greatest  depth,  for  the 
Gulph  of  Finland  suddenly  sbalTows  from  60  or  60  fa- 
thoms to  16  fath.,  4 fatb.,  and.  In  the  Bay  of  Cronstadt, 
to  even  less  than  this.  The  average  depth  of  the  Gulph 
of  Bothnia  is  not  greater  than  that  of  the  rest  of  the  sea, 
but  it  it  less  encumbered  with  sand  banks,  and  Its  har- 
bours are  more  convenient:  none  of  those  S.  and  E.  of 
the  Gulph  of  Finland  have  more  than  30  ft.  water,  and 
but  few  iiave  as  much  aa  16.  ( Catteau,  1.  39 — 1 14.) 

The  Baltic,  being  a close  sea.  with  its  entrance  fivm 
the  approach  of  the  tidal  wave.  Is,  of  course,  not  subject 
to  the  phenomena  of  tides.  These,  to  very  powerful  in 
the  German  Ocean,  arc  found  to  decrease  sensibly  in  the 
Skager  Rack  and  Kattognt,  to  be  barely  perceptible  In 
the  entrances  of  the  itrliti,  and  entirely  to  vanish  S.  of 
the  Danish  IslAiidi.  {Catteau,  i,  I16_11H.)  But  thoush 
tides  be  wanting,  a variation  in  height  equal,  frequenUy, 
to  3^  ft.*  (Swedish)  is  observed,  at  Irregular  lntervsis,[n 
the  water*  of  this  sea.  This  phenomenon  occur*  at  Ml 
seasons,  but  chiefly  in  the  autumn  or  winter,  or  at  tho 
time  of  heavy  rains,  or  when  the  atmosphere  Is  ebareed 
with  clouds,  though  unattended  by  falling  weatlier*  The 
water  nudntaiiis  its  height  frequently  tor  several  days, 
sometimes  even  for  weeks,  priMuces  considerable  agi- 
tation In  the  gulphs  and  straits,  and,  except  in  winter, 
« hen  its  power  is  restrained  by  the  accumulated  snow  and 
ice,  inundates  tbe  low  waste*  to  a considerable  extent. 
Prevalent  winds,  flooding  rains,  melting  snows  and  many 
other  causes,  have  been  assigned  for  this  very  remark- 
able phenomenon,  which  continued,  however,  to  occur 
under  circumstancci  totally  incompatible  with  any  or  all 
of  these ; but  in  IM)4  Scbulten.a  Swedish  physician,  after 
collecting  all  the  bbservaCiun*  that  bad  been  made,  found 
tnat  the  greatest  height  of  the  water  corresponded  to  the 
greatest  deprrulon  of  the  barometrical  column  and  con- 
versely. Ttic  extreme  variation  of  the  latter  amounts 
in  N.  Europe  to  24  Ins.,  equivalent  to  nearly  34  Ins.  of 
water  ; u‘d  combining  this  with  the  fact  that  tbe  move- 
ment of  the  water  always  preceded,  by  a little,  that  of 
the  mercury,  he  condudra  tnat  the  former  was  owing  to 
the  unequM  pressure  of  tbe  atmosnbere  upon  diffiereot 
parts  of  the  surface : the  extreme  height  sometlmee  at- 
talued  being  dependent  upon  local  and  accidental  cir- 
cumstances. It  need  scarcely  be  remarked  that  the 
almost  total  absence  of  oceanic  action  in  this  sea  leavM 
the  cause,  thus  assimed.  to  operate  with  ftiU  power ; axKl 
If  Schulten's  hypothesis  be  conflrmed,  of  which  there  la 
now  but  little  uoubt,  it  will,  tn  all  probablUty,  serve  to 
explain  similar  phenometia,  observed  In  other  cloee 
waters ; as  the  Caspian.  Lake  Baikal,  and  tho  Lake  ol 
Geneva,  to  the  similar  varlaiioni  In  which  Saussure 
has  assigned  a cause  analogous  to  that  oSbred  by  Schul- 
ten  In  the  case  of  the  Baltic.  (Mem.  Aea^.  Sioch.,  1804. ; 
Sautture’t  Vaj/age  datu  let  A^et,  I.  15.) 

Tbe  current*  of  *uch  a tea  as  the  Baltic  must  depend. 

In  a great  degree,  upoa  its  rivers  ; and  as  these  exist  in 
tbe  greatest  number  towards  the  N.  and  E.  parts,  the 
goneriU  direction  of  the  water  Is  from  N.N.B.to  S.S.W., 
at  far,  at  least,  a*  tbe  latitude  of  Koolgsb^.  Tbe  hn- 
puise  from  the  8.  here  given  by  the  great  rivers  of  Prus- 
sia aids  the  resistance  of  the  land  to  turn  the  current 
W.,  towards  the  Danish  Islands,  otnoua  which  it  of 
course  becomes  broken  Into  many  parts,  w combining  at 
lost  in  a general  N.  dircctioo  through  the  Kattegat,  and 
thence  S.W.  through  the  Skager  l^k  Into  the  N.  Sea. 
Tbe  currents  of  the  Baltic  are.  therefore,  outwards  ; and 
when  a W.  wind  forces  the  water  of  the  ocean  into  ita 
gulphs,  these  currents,  always  intricate,  become  cx- 
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tremrW  (‘ompllciitfd.  and  fvm  dangeroui.  iCfUteoMy  I. 
ISA — IK.)  This  ^rwral  direction  of  the  water,  tocethrr 
with  the  mimher  of  rlrers  which  Bow  into  the  naltlc, 
account  for  the  >crr  slight  decree  of  Mitnr«s  which  it  U 
found  to  possess.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Ocean  holds 
in  solution  salt,  muri4te  of  magnesia,  sulphate  of  lime, 
aiKi  sulphate  of  soda,  to  the  amount  of  about  l-27th 
of  Its  own  weight  \ but  at  (.'o|>enharen.  Von  Buch 
found  this  proportion  reduced  to  condclrrablr  less  than 
l>IOOth;  and  Thomson,  at  Tuiiaitcrit,  K.  of  Stockholm, 
found  It  less  than  l*2IOlbs<— a quantity  so  slight  as 
acarcely  to  affect  the  palate ; and  It  Is  said  that  farther  to 
the  N.  and  K.  the  sailors  commonly  use  the  water  of  the 
Baltic  for  their  f«»od.  The  following  is  the  relatlrc  gra- 
TiCy  of  the  waters  of  the  Ocean  and  of  the  Baltic,  under 
various  circumstances  ; for.  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the 
latUrr  becomes  much  salter  under  a W.  wind,  when  the 
water  of  the  ocean  is  forced  into  It.  and  that  this  effect  Is 
perceptible  for  a considerable  distance : — 

Open  M St  H*M>  ^ Baltic « tht  Saw  . 

MlSMl  • • l-rrvit  ftound  ItXH?  to 

PruhsTForth  • • IthxM)  | Tunabete  • ('0047 

In  a N.W.  wind  the  gravity  at  Copenhagen  rose  to 
1*1)1119;  and  near  Stockhmm  the  following  chauges  were 
obsarvod,  under  the  various  circumstances : — 
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Lastly,  the  quantitv  of  salt  procured  from  1 .000  grains 
of  water,  frjm  ibe  following  places,  was  as  under : — 
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When  It  is  eoniidered  that  all  these  experiments  were 
made  S.  of  the  lat.of  Stockholm  (39^  21').  and  that  an 
Immense  number  of  rivers  flow  into  the  Ciiilph  of  Both* 
nta,  it  seems  reasonable  to  coiuiude  that  tlic  N.  part  of 
that  Golph  should  be  still  less  salt,  if.  indceii.  it  be  not  free 
from  any  saline  mixture  whatever.  (Ton  /lucA.lO.; 
TAomton,  3h$_990.)  The  experiments  of  Von  Buch 
and  Thomson,  conducted  indciKnidcuily.  and  with  every 
possible  rare,  must  1>e  received  as  satisfart<>ry  ; but 
it  Is,  perhaps,  necessary  to  observe  that  Catteau  gives 
the  amount  of  salt  held  in  solution  hy  the  Baltic, 
generally  at  l-lOth  to  l-40th  of  the  water,  (i.  142.) 
It  Is  not,  however,  possible  lu  reconcile  this  statement 
with  others  by  the  same  author : such  as.  that  In  many 
bays  the  water  Is  used  for  cooking  ; that  in  ttimmn-  the 
Ciulph  of  Ihulinta  yields  only  I Ion  of  salt  from  300  tons 
of  water,  and  that  the  specific  gravity  varies  between 
1-0186,  10047,  I um,  and  l Orox.  (t.  144.)  Neither  is 
this  quaniit)  of  s ilt  cotisIstetU  with  the  following  table 
of  the  relative  amount  in  3 lbs.  ( (Irrmnn)  of  water  taken 
from  the  N.  bea  and  Baltic  ; wliirh  is  given  by  Catteau, 
on  the  authority  of  llatem  at>d  Vogel  (i.  143.) 
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The  t^rmaii  pound  Is  a variable  weight,  but  it  is  no 
where  lighter  than  the  Knglish,  and  in  most  places  on  the 
Baltic  It  Is  fruni  4(.'U  to  &H0  gr.  heavier;  taking,  how* 
ever,  the  Hnghsh  pound  of  7,ni0  grains,  the  above  results 
give  h-M  than  I*Mth.  and  not  l-40th.  far  less  l-3l>Ui 
as  tlm  proportion  of  salt  to  the  water  of  the  Baltic. 
Tlic  proportion  for  the  N.  Se.s  is  about  I •28th,  dif- 
fertiig  very  little  from  that  auigned  above. 

This  freshness  nl  tiic  water  combines  with  Its  shallow* 
ucvi  and  confined  titualiuii  to  ri'ixler  it  )MTuHarly  liable 
to  cougelatton  ; 111  fact,  it  is  every  year  cncumbr-rv'd  with 
k'e,  and  iu  straits  are  usually  impassable  from  December 
to  April.  Severe  Irnsts  made  the  tea  [vassalde  m its 
veidest  parts,  between  Prussia  and  Deumark.  in  1133, 
1423.  and  I4‘4).  The  cUmatc.  like  lliat  of  all  Ku* 
rofie,  and  more  ey*ecially  of  Gertnsny.  has  l>ecan>e  more 
mild  under  chr  rHi  cts  oi  better  drainage  and  cultivation  ; 
but.  even  wilhio  recent  times.  Charles  Xll.marrlfed 
across  the  Souml  and  the  two  belts  to  llte  attack  of  Den* 
mark,  and  so  late  a«  IMiU  a liutsian  aniiy  crossed  the 
Gulph  of  Bothnia  on  the  Ice.  tC'offrow.  1.  146.-I68. ; 
TAomsor*.  130.  13H.)  The  temperature  in  tiie  neighbour* 
hood  of  this  sea  does  nvH  apfiear  to  diminish  with  increase 
of  Ut.  so  much  as  mkhl  be  rxpcclctl:  at  Tortiea,  nearly 
66^  N..  Von  Buch  affirms  that  the  season  dors  not  differ 
from  that  of  N.  Germany  by  mure  than  a month  ; and 
that  the  polar  winter  does  ikh  set  in  till  the  end  of 
November. 

The  productions,  animal  and  vegetable,  of  the  sur- 
rounding couDlMes  are  somewhat  modified  by  the  pre- 


sence of  this  considerable  body  of  lotema)  water.  (S^ 
Svvtnevf,  Drxmaxk,  HawstA,  FmLANn,  Ac.)  'fhe  sea 
itself  is  extremely  rich  In  hsh  of  many  varieties ; the 
taking  of  which  forms  an  Important  branch  of  Industry 
in  all  the  neighbouring  countries.  The  larger  ampbi- 
bla-^mnrves,  lamantins,  Ac.,are  absent ; but  seals  are  very 

tientiful.  not  only  In  the  sea.  hut  In  the  neighbouring 
pakei  of  l^oga,  Onega,  &c. : they  do  not  form  n part 
of  human  food,  as  In  other  less  fertile  countries  of  the 
North,  but  are  chased  with  great  avidity  for  their 
oil  and  skins.  Whales  are  stated  to  be  sometimes  of 
enormous  dimensions,  but  are  very  rarely  found : ot>o 
was  seen  In  the  Gulph  of  Bothnia.  In  July.  Ik||;  but  this, 
like  every  other  a)>pearaDce  of  the  animal,  was  regarded 
by  the  iiihabltarils  as  an  evil  omen.  Of  other  and  smaller 
cetacea,  the  marsouin  ( Dr  /ekmu$  P/ittc*ma  of  Linnieus) 

Is  common  enough  in  the  Ihillic.  (Ca/it  au.  i.  199 — 2SI.) 

The  Bailie  is  d^crfast'ng.  Of  this  there  c.m  be  now 
little  reasonnhle  doubt,  the  nature  of  the  surrounding 
coiinirles  and  recent  observations  bring  taken  into  ron- 
■ideratlon.  The  Innumerable  lakes  that  He  between  It 
and  the  White  Sea  are  notliing  hut  the  laxt  remains  of  a 
nnce  rontiniious  sea ; which  may  be  considered  as  )irovt<d 
by  the  appearance  of  similar  animals  In  these  waters, 
though  now  fresh,  atxl  the  broad  t>and  of  tertiary  strata 
which  extends  throughmit  the  whole  space.  • 

Prm.  (ifol., !.  209.)  On  the  S.,  even  within  ibe  period 
of  modfm  history,  great  changes  have  taken  place,  l.u* 
beck,  which  when  first  built  was  uiKloubtedly  a sea-port, 
is  now  12  m.  from  the  shore,  and  incessant  }>mns  arc  re- 
quisite to  preserve  its  communication  with  it  by  the 
channel  of  the  Trave.  I'he  numerous  lakes  of  N.  Ger- 
many, like  those  of  Finland,  are  but  the  last  remnants 
nf  the  sea.  which  once  and  lately  lay  upon  the  soil,  av  is 
Incontestably  proved  by  the  continual  choking  up  of  some, 
and  the  constant  detaching  of  others  from  the  main 
body  of  water  hy  the  deposits  brought  down  by  the  rivers. 
The  llafis  of  Prussia  arc  now  quite  detached  ; the  Isle  of 
Rugrn  is  all  but  joined  to  the  GcrtTian  Continent ; while 
Its  former  division  into  scrersd  se^varate  Isl.mds  is  attested 
by  the  different  names  bestowed  upon  its  different  parts, 
nf  which  Pttgm  Antic*,  In  the  language  of  the  rountry, 
means  Rum>n  Proper.  Similar  InsUnces  might  be  accu- 
mulated aU  along  this  coast,  all  itarts  of  which  are  full  of 
evidences  of  the  same  gradutU  and  rapid  changes  (Dc 
/.SM*.  201).  236.  343.  347  . 27G.  rt  smss  ) ; and  were  other 
proof  wanting.  It  would  be  founu  in  the  extensive  mnsves 
Abounding  in  marine  plants,  which  constitute  so  great 
a part  of  N.  Germany,  (/'cm  BucA,  2.;  Dr  /.nr,  192. 
et  pats.}  In  the  N.,  on  the  Gulph  of  Bothnia,  the  same 
decrease  is  going  on  with  equal,  if  not  greater,  ra- 
pidity (Ton  ^ucA,  386.)  : and  though  It  it  certain  that 
the  surface  of  the  sea  cannot  si'nA,  this  the  laws  of  eoul- 
Hlirium  would  prevent ; yet.  from  every  observation.  It  is 
no  less  evident  that  its  b^  is  filling  up,  and  that  the  sur- 
rounding land  is  slowly  (perhaps  not  rrryt/ofr/g)  rising. 
Olaf  Dalin.  a Swedish  mathematician  of  the  last  century, 
calculated  the  change  at  I inch  per  annum  ; and  judging 
by  the  very  evident  alterations  lu  many  parts,  this  is  not 
piobably  too  high,  though  the  hypothesis  was  held  in 
scorn  wlien  first  broached.  (Algarotti't  LrUrrt,  f^.)  As 
the  same  operation  may  be  traced  on  the  shores  of  the 
Caspian  and  Black  Seas  (See  Caspian  and  Klacx  Sla), 
there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  these  are  the  last  drain- 
ings of  the  Kurouean  plain  towards  the  S.K.,  at  the  Baltic 
Is  towards  the  N.W.,  or  that  these  waters  were  once  in 
connection:  the  very  trifling  elcvalhKi  between  their 
basins  serring  to  determine  the  direction  of  the  rivers, 
and  the  consequent  deposit  of  new  land.  (See  I.yclCt 
Geo/.  Map  EHTopr,\.  IfD.')  One  of  the  most  peculiar 
appearances  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  consists  of  the 
Immense  number  of  granite  blocks,  boulders,  at  they  arn 
called,  with  which  the  alluvial  soil  Is  every  where  co- 
vered : after  all  (hat  has  been  said  upon  this  subji*ct,  (he 
appearance  of  these  anomalous  masses  continues  a mys- 
te^.  The  opinion  of  Do  1-uc,  that  they  were  forced  by 
explosion  through  the  superstrata.  Is  (wrhaps  the  least 
objectionable ; at  all  events,  it  is  less  violent  than  the 
supposition,  that  they  were  floated  Irom  a disUiicc  upon 
water  or  Ice.  (Geo/.  7V«e..  fi9— 76.;  c//him.) 

’Ihe  ancients  were  but  very  slightly  acqudnled  with 
the  Baltic  : It  is  mentioned  them  under  the  title  of 
Sinns  Codanut  (Gulph  o(  the  Goth  Done);  hut  It  was 
the  theatre  of  those  marvels,  which,  In  ancinit  geo- 
graphy, always  mark  imperfect  knowlidge.  Its  shores 

?ave  forth,  however,  the  warriors  who  overthrew  U:e 
toman  empire,  and  laid  the  foundations  of  modern  Fu- 
rope  an  society.  In  modern  times  Its  straits  are  more 
crowded  with  ships  of  all  nations  than  those  of  any  other 
inland  sea : and  the  toll  diarged  by  Denmark,  on  all 
vessels  pasting  the  Sound,  is  a considerable  source  uf 
revenue.  l..arge  quantities  of  an)bcr  are  collected  on  its 
shores,  especially  (hose  of  I'ruasia,  and  the  isle  of  Rugt-n. 
iCaUron.  I.  189— 2Sl.)  The  origin  of  the  name  Baltic 
has  divided  etymologists.  Some  (U'rive  it  from  the 
Danish  ^It  (a  ^rdle),  and  others  from  the  word  liaDa. 
which,  in  the  Liihuamaii  tongue,  ligniUcs  ^VhUc.  The 
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(rent  quantity  of  snow  whU'h  annually  faUi  in  Its  neigh* 
Dourbood.  rrndrn  this  last  derlvaticm  far  from  iiniiru- 
babie,  thoii)(h  the  funner  lie  eridently  not  less  appticAuic  ; 
at  all  events,  the  name  has  existed  from  very  early  times, 
though  at  present  tlie  general  designation,  used  by  the 
inhabitants  of  its  shores,  is  Ooti-ttc  (Easb'ro  Saa),  as 
•erring  to  distingulah  it  from  tho  Atlantic,  or  It'esfcm 
Ocean. 

BALTIMORR,  a marit.  rity  of  K.  America,  the  third 
tn  point  of  size  and  Importance  In  the  United  Slates,  and 
the  princl|MJ  city,  though  not  the  cap.  of  the  state  of 
Maryl.iiid,  on  the  N.  side  of  Pnlaptco  Bojr.  14  m.  above 
its  entrance  into  the  (.'hesapeakc,  37  m.  N.E.  \V ashing* 
ton,  and  1(0  m.  S.W.  t’hiladclnhia ; lat.  17'  N.,  long. 
76^  \V.  Pon.,  in  IHtiO,  M.iiTl  ; in  IH«),  I12.73«  ; and  In 

1830,  H0.025.  It  is  pleasaiillv  situated,  on  slightlr  un- 
dulating ground,  and  is  built  round  a basin  or  inner 
h.irlK>ur,  uhich  affords  a sporious,  secure,  and  commo- 
dious harbour  for  vessels  of  tons,  quite  clote  up  to 
the  town.  The  prlnripal  part  of  the  city  U diTidi*d  from 
the|>ortiuDs  stjled  Old  Tuwn,ond  Fell's  Point,  by  a small 
river  called  Jones's  Kalis,  over  wiiich  are  erected  three 
bandsomc  stone  bridges  and  four  wooden  ones  : in  the 
outer  harbour,  near  Fell's  Point,  vessels  of  'jOO  or  CUU 
tons  lie  in  perfect  safety.  The  entrance  to  the  harbour 
Is  narrow,  and  effcctua/ly  commanded  and  defended  bv 
Fort  M'lienry.  'J'he  rity  Is  regular)}'  laid  out.  and  well 
built;  streets  gmierally  spacious  aud  w<-||  paved,  and 
bou»t>s  neat  and  commodious.  The  prlDcipal  public 
buildings  are  the  exchange,  court-house,  college,  and 
university  halls ; two  hospitals,  a penitentiary,  gaol,  clr- 
^ cut,  two  theatres,  6 market-houses,  and  4.^  places  of 
* worship.  The  exchange  is  a large  and  handsome  edi- 
Bee,  3(iC  ft.  by  140 ; the  Roman  Catholic  ctdhcdrol  is 
perhaps  tho  ilnest  rhurch  In  the  country,  and  contains 
some  good  paintings:  tho  Unitarian  church.  St.  Paul’s 
church,  the  court-Yiouse,  Union  Bonk, and  several  other 
of  the  public  buildings,  arc  both  spacious  and  elegant. 
St.  Mary's  College  is  a Catholic  institution,  and  has  a 
library  containing  lO.OtO  vols.  The  medical  college,  now 
Che  adversity,  received  that  title  with  a now  charter  in 
1812:  the  citv  contains  besides,  a museum,  and  a gal- 
lery of  paintlDgs.  The  houses  arc  mostly  of  brick  ; 
the  principal  street,  about  t m.  long  and  80  ft.  wide, 
runs  parallel  to  the  water.  On  an  elevation,  above  the 
compact  part  of  the  city,  is  the  Washington  monument, 
a Doric  column  of  white  marble,  HU  ft-  in  height,  and 
20  ft.  in  diameter,  ttandlng  upon  a base  bO  ft.  square,  and 
S3  ft.  high  I containing  a circular  •talr-eose,  by  which 
▼Uiters  ascend  to  the  summit.on  which  a colossal  ttaiueof 
Washington  U placed.  It  is  In  far  the  most  splendid  struc- 
ture of  its  kind  in  the  Union.  The  Battlemonument.anele- 
l^t  marble  obelisk,  K ft  high,  is  erected  to  the  memory  of 
usose  who  fell  in  the  defence  of  the  city  and  Fort  AI'Henrv, 
in  1814.  and  is  inscribed  with  their  names.  The  city  ts 
■upplied  with  excellent  water  from  four  public  fuuuliuns, 
which  arc  also  ornamental  stnicturcs.  Buliimure  is 
admirably  situated  for  commerce,  and  is  a place  of  con- 
•idcrable  wealth  and  trade ; it  engrosses  most  of  the 
trade  of  Mar)land,  together  with  half  that  of  Peniisyl- 
Taiila,  and  part  of  that  of  W.  Virginia  and  the  wcatcro 
states,  its  inland  communication  has  been  and  is  being 
much  extended  and  facilitated  by  the  construction  of 
canals,  and  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railway,  now  (1M3U) 
Id  progress.  Tonnage  belonging  to  the  ^rt,  in  li^7. 
67.lbf.  It  ti  one  of  Inc  greatest  Sour  and  tobacco  raar- 
koU  in  the  world;  the  annual  Inspections*  of  flour 
amount  to  from  SCn.OOO  to  6<i0,(:>00  barrels  ; those  of  to- 
bacco were,  in  1M38,  2H.C2C  hhds.  The  other  exports  are 
chiefly  hemp,  flax,  flax-seed,  Indian  corn,  and  other 
agricultural  products,  timber,  iron,  Ikr.:  the  Imports 
su-e  cottons,  woollens,  sugar,  ctiflee.  tea,  w hie.  brandy, 
silk  goods,  spices,  rum,  Ac.  ToUl  value  of  the  bnports 
iuto  Maryland  in  |m37,  7,8l>7.n^  doll. ; exports,  3,7h9,917 
doll.  ; but  that  was  a year  In  which,  owing  to  previous 
over-trading,  the  commerce  of  the  Union  w.ts  very  mueh 
reduced.  There  are  in  the  vicinity  numerous  cotton 
manufactories,  and  flour  and  other  mills  in  operaiiua. 
A part  of  the  city  is  low,  and  was  formerly  accounted  un- 
healthy ; but  this  has  been  obviated  by  the  ilPing  up  of  the 
inarihy  grounds.  &c. : to  the  N ■ ami  K.  the  land  rises  to 
a considerable  elevation,  and  ofTords  a i>eautlftil  prospect 
of  the  city  and  surrounding  country.  The  citizens  of 
Baltimore  are  distinguished  as  well  for  bold  and  perse- 
vering enterprise,  as  fur  hospitality  and  agreeable  man- 
ners. Baltimore  bos  had  a remarkably  rapid  growth.  It 
was  flrit  laid  out  as  a town  in  1729  ; in  I7G&  it  contained 
only  ob^t  50  bouses : it  was  first  erected  into  a city  in 
1797.  A formidable  but  unsuccesiful  attack  was  made 
on  it  In  1814,  by  a British  force  under  Gen  Ross.  (A'n- 
evet.  Americana,  i.  637. ; Am  rican  Hfficiai  AccvmnU  amt 
Atmanae.) 

Baltiwosi,  a marit.  town  of  Ireland,  co.  Cork, 
prov.  Muiuter,  on  a bay  of  the  same  name,  near  Cape 

* Floor  U one  smemg  numemov  other  ankle*  not  allovsit  to  be 
•tporwil  ftom  the  rniAotlll  ti>r<r  Im  in.iwcifd  sod  ttvdi  qtssUt}  tie* 
toraiasd  bj  puUk  oCI.eta  a;  pobised  Ak  that  pwva«. 
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Clear  Island;  46m.  W.8.W,  Cork.  Pop.,  in  1831.  only 
459.  In  appearance  and  accommodation  it  is  merely  a 
village,  ami  claims  rank  as  a town  only  from  having 
been  incorporated,  and  being  a port.  1 w houses  are 
built  round  the  renmins  of  the  old  castle,  and  have  lat- 
terly been  increasing  in  number  and  respectability. 
The  church  is  a new  and  elegant  building  on  an  ele- 
vated site:  there  is  an  endowt^  Khool-houso  fur  both 
sexes,  and  a dispensary.  Baltimore  was  ineorpor.iti*d 
by  James  1.,  in  1613,  and  sent  2 mem.  to  the  lii»h  11.  of 
C.  till  the  L'uIod,  when  It  ceased  to  be  represented,  and 
its  other  privileges  fell  into  disuse.  The  Jurisdiction  of 
the  |>ort  extends  from  Mill  Cove  to  Galley  Head,  includ- 
ing the  creeks  of  Uerebaven,  Bontry,  Ross.  GUu.dore.  and 
Ca.*tlc  Townshend,  in  the  last  named  of  w hich  (ten  miles 
distant)  tiip  custom-house  and  principal  fiscal  eatablisl^ 
meiit  Is  licld.  The  customs'  duties  were,  iu  1834  1836, 

respectively  IJl4W.  2,151/.,  1,408/.;  the  iurrease  in  tho 
second  of  these  years  was  ocrosinned  by  the  import  of 
timber  fjr  the  Aliihies  copper-mine  near  Castletown, 
ami  fur  which  the  greater  juirt  of  the  duly  was  returned. 
The  exiKirts  during  ihe  same  year  from  Baltimore,  with 
Castle  Townshend.  Gleudorc,  and  Ross,  were,  corn.  Ac., 
5,681  tons  ; potatoes.  895  tuns ; copper  ore,  h5  ton*  : swine, 
107  bead  ; estimated  value.  37, H4/.  'Ibe  ImporU,  in  tons, 
coals,  Ac.,  Gl'7 ; iron,  113;  sugar.  55;  salt,  118:  her- 
rings, 6<i;  with  some  minor  articles:  total  estimated 
value,  17,767/. 

The  llshcries,  fur  the  protection  of  which  a small  pier 
and  quay  were  erected  In  1833,  are  rarrted  on  to  some 
extent.  The  following  Is  a stniement  of  the  numlier  of 
bouts  and  men  employed,  os  given  by  tho  commlssioiwrs 
of  fisheries  fur  183U,  aud  by  the  coast  guard  othcers  fur 
1836 
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The  post-ofllce  revenue  U included  In  that  of  Skibbe- 
reen,  at  which  town  the  conveyance  S.  by  public  vehicles 
ceases. 

UALT1NGLAS3,  a par.  and  town  of  Ireland,  cn. 
Wicklow.  The  town  Is  situated  on  the  S.  side  of  tho 
Slaney,34  m.  S.W.  Dublin.  Pop.  of  par.,  in  4.110; 
of  town,  1,670.  The  latter  is  remarkable  only  from  a 
parliament  having  been  once  held  In  it,  and  from  its 
oaving  formerly  returned  2 mem.  to  the  Irish  11.  of  C. 

BAMBARRA,  a considerable  country  of  interior  Af. 
rica,  the  precise  position  of  which  is  far  from  being 
accurately  ascertained.  On  RenneH’s  map  to  Park's 
first  exp^tlou,  its  lat.  ts  given  from  l‘i^  to  15^*  22' 
N. ; its  long,  ftom  I.V  K.  to  5*  20'  W.  The  nvap 
to  tho  last  journal  of  Park  makes  the  lat.  extend  from 
1 1®  15' to  ISC' 26' N. ; the  long,  from  I"  35' F..,  to  4«>  62' 
W.  (See  also,  Advertxtement,  Park't  2d  Juumat.') 
And,  uUtly.  Catlli^  appears  to  place  it  between  9^  20'  and 
14*^  N.  lat..  and  b^ween  4°  40*  and  9°  20'  W.  long. 
(Troik/f.  2d  .Map,  L 3t'>4.  et  sr^.)  A mean  among  these 
dilTerent  statements  will  give  about  400  m.  for  its  greati  st 
length,  from  N.W.  to  S.E.,  and  about  300  m.  for  its 
greatest  breadth,  in  the  direction  of  the  meridian.  Upon 
Pork's  map.  the  area  is  about  96,000  sq.  m.  ; but  of 
course  little  reliance  ran  be  placed  upon  the  Accuracy  of 
these  results.  The  names  of  the  surrounding  countries 
ore  known  with  more  certainty;  they  ire,  on  the  R., 
Gotto.  Baedoo,  ami  Manlana;  on  the  8..  the  Mandingo 
country,  and  district  of  Kongt ; on  the  W.,  Kaarta ; 
and  on  the  N.  and  N.E.,  Beeroo  and  the  tributary  king- 
dom of  Maslna.  iPark,  pp.  92.  140. 216.  Ac.,  and  Map.) 
Bombarra  is,  for  the  most  part,  a plMn  country,  with  a 
general  inclination  to  tlie  N.  and  E.  The  W.  portion 
it.  however,  mountainous,  or  rather  hilly,  and  forms  the 
K.  termination  of  the  high  lands  of  Kaarta,  Monding, 
Ac.  These  mountains  are  of  granite  and  other  old 
formations,  but  of  no  great  height ; and  the  soil,  both  on 
their  sides  and  on  the  plains,  though  in  the  imsoediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  Sahara,  is  generally  good.  The 
Niger,  Jnliba  or  Quorra,  has  Its  rue  about  150  m.  S.W. 
from  the  frontiers  of  Bambarra,  and  flows  through 
the  whole  length  of  that  country  from  S.W.  to  N.K.  It 
is  an  lmf>ortam  stream  at  this  early  port  of  its  course, 
iHit  by  no  means  to  gigantic  at  it  afterwards  becomes. 
At  Seen,  the  Bambarran  capital,  it  is  about  the  size  of 
the  Thames  at  Wettininster.  {Fark.p  194.)  I'hereitno 
other  river  of  importance  in  the  country,  but  the  smaller 

f ThU  unit,  tbeuch  the  fertme  spf*llailoa  fm  ■ cnOTiiitsln  la  the 
MwMbngO  Imnuce  l.  .^64.),a^wan  anqunlicmaUi  to  be  the 

proper  I'Oine  of  * kiuedom  alao  iPtrkr,  p.  MU  ),  anti  not  iinieoteibt) 
the  high  r*nM  ln9''oc  10*  N.  iiu}  becsUed  Sfe4.iiT*iMi 
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water>«oor«M  vc  innuiii«rabl« : they  alt  orerflow  durinf 
Che  rainy  teason.  which  laati  full  inontha,  »o  that  the 
noUture  ii  fully  aufficient  to  remior  the  land  in  a very 
hi;h  degree  nruductive.  The  climate  i»  one  of  inlenae 
heat.  eipecUlly  iu  the  K.,  where  the  land  border*  upon 
the  deeert ; but,  upon  the  whole,  the  temperature  ii  more 
endurable  In  Bambarra  than  in  tome  of  tnv  nrighbourlng 
countries ; and  iu  the  S.  narta  it  is  cold  enough  in  the 
rainy  Miaaon  to  render  a Are  desirable.  {CailUr,  1.337.) 
The  riiny  season  extends  from  June  Co  November,  and 
is  ushered  in  by  violent  tornadoes.  Its  termination  is 
usually  marked  by  the  dry  N.B.  wind  calleii  Harmattan 
(sec  AshaMtkR),  which  Is  here,  however,  not  cold,  as  on 
the  coast  of  Guinea,  and  so  far  from  being  dreaded,  is 
accounted  Mlubrious.  particularly  to  Euru|>eans,  from 
the  rapidity  with  which  it  absorbs  the  superabundant 
moisture  of  the  air. 

The  mountains  are  said  to  be  rich  in  gold,  bnt  less  so 
than  ill  Jallunkadoo  and  other  countries  further  W.  They 
also  produce  iron,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that 
a weri>directcd  industry  would  turn  tbelr  mineral  trea- 
sures to  account.  Vegetation  Is  varied  and  abundant ; 
of  trees  there  are  the  immense  baobab,  the  bombax  (silk 
cotton),  oil  (kalms,  dates,  tamarind,  and  a great  variety  of 
forest  trees  The  earth  produces,  with  little  labour,  yams, 
cassava,  maize,  small  roillrt.  foigne.  rice,  Ac.,  many  of 
which  yield  two  crops  a year;  and  the  lotus  {rhamnut 
totus  of  Linneut)  It  an  important  artkle  of  food.  The 
tropical  fruits,  so  common  In  Guines.  are,  however,  very 
scarce  here ; Park  (p.  360.)  did  not  meet  with  the  pine- 
Mple,  urangi>,  or  baiuna,  except  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Gambia;  and  though  C'aillic  (1.  IK1.)  mentions  them, 
their  locality  is  fixed  by  him  also  near  the  coast,  and  con- 
sequently at  a considerable  distance  from  Bambarra.  It 
do(‘i  not  appear  that  the  sugar-cane,  coff^,  or  cocoa-tree 
are  met  wlin  ; but  to  compensate  for  this,  com,  rice.  ke. 
are  so  plentiful,  tiist,  in  th«?  language  of  the  natives, 
**  hunger  Is  never  known.”  This  must,  however,  be  re- 
ceived with  limiution,  since  war  and  neglect  of  cultiva- 
tion have  somrciroes  produced  destructive  famines.  The 
most  remarkable  proauction  of  this  country  is  the  shea, 
or  butter-tree,  a plant  about  the  size  and  aimearance  of 
the  American  oaa.  the  olearinous  fruit  of  which  answers 
every  purpose  of  butter  maoo  fTotn  cow’s  milk,  comMned 
with  tne  Wakulable  advantage,  In  suen  a climate,  of 
preterTtHg  its  Armncsi  and  sweetness  for  the  whole 
year  without  salt.  Tbit  tost  is  an  article  peculiarly  defi- 
cient in  Bambarra  and  the  neighbouring  couniriet ; so 
much  so  as  to  be  a valuable  article  of  forrign  commerce, 
and  bought  at  a high  rate  with  the  corn  and  gold  dust  of 
the  district.  Tub^co  is  cultivated  in  many  parts  with 
great  success.  The  animals,  excrot  monkeys,  which  are 
strangers,  are  the  some  as  those  ot  tropical  Africa,  gene- 
rally ; lions,  tigers,  wolves,  panthers,  elephants,  camels, 
giroAhs,  antelopes,  ke.  Cottle  ore  nut  abundant,  and  in 
some  few  places  unknown  ( Ca</yi/,  1.  333.) ; neither  do 
sheep  or  hogs  appear  to  be  plentiful,  but  goats  and  dogs 
are  very  numerous.  There  are  birds  of  many  species, 
and  a great  variety  of  reptiles,  among  which  are  croco- 
diles. in  the  river,  but  these  do  not  appear  to  be  particu- 
larly dangerous ; the  hosts  of  powerful  and  venomous 
instils  are  regarded  with  a much  greater  degree  of  appro- 
hention. 

The  natives  of  Bambarra  are  a part  of  the  great  Man* 
dingo  family,  which  extends  from  the  W.  coast  to  the 
river  Niger  (see  MANmneu)  : they  speak  the  same 
language,  though  with  a |>ecullar  dialect;  and  their 
habits,  ^pearance.and  general  attainments,  are  the  same. 
The  towns  and  villages  arc  very  populous,  some  of  them 
containing  as  many  as  30,000  Inliabitanis ; but.  on  the 
Other  band,  the  open  country  Is  utterly  deserted;  for 
which,  two  reaiuni  may  be  assigned ; viz.  the  constant 
danger  f^om  wild  beasts,  and  the  constant  wart  brtweciv 
the  different  states  and  princes.  From  Park's  account  of 
the  pop.  of  .Sego.  Sansandin^  Wapol.v,  and  other  towns, 
comnlned  with  the  number  or  such  towns  which  ao{>ear 
on  bit  nvap,  it  may  perhaps  be  infem'd,  that  Bambarra 
contains  altogether  bet«(‘en  S.OOU.UUO  and  S.(>  U.OiiO ; of 
whom  3-4tht  at  least  are  slave*.  In  customs  they  do  not 
materially  differ  from  other  negroes  ; they  are  tolerable 
agriculturists,  work  In  gold  and  iron,  and  tan.  dress,  and 
manufacture  leather.  These  are  the  only  arts  which  are 
held  in  esteem,  as  distinct  callings  ; but  sDlnning.  weav- 
ing. and  dyeing,  are  very  diligently  performed  by  the 
women,  and  Che  Bambarran  rloth.thougn  coarse,  is  soft  and 
durable,  and  generally  of  a rich,  lasting,  blue  colour. — A 
pretty  extemlve  trade,  at  least  for  a barbarous  people,  is 
carried  on  with  the  Moors  of  the  desert,  the  more  remote 
ktngdoras  of  Timbuctoo  and  Houst>a,  the  territory  of 
Kong,  and  even  w ilh  Ashanteo  and  Senegambla.  '1  heir  ' 
exports  are  iron, cloth,  zomeffmes  Krain.  Ivory,  and,  above 
all,  slaves;  their  imports  coiufst  of  salt,  with  a few 
Manchester  goods,  some  hardwivre,  and  arms.  In  skill, 
r^nement,  and  cleanliness  they  arc  far  b^low  the  negroes 
of  the  Gold  Coast ; but  in  moral  ft'eling  they  apt>ear  to  be 
above  them  : their  slaves,  who  are  of  two  kinds,  native 
bom,  and  foreigners,  cither  purchased,  or  captured  in 
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war,  are  nsually  treated  with  kindness ; the  disgusting 
cruelties  which  mark  the  festivals  of  the  Guinea  Negroes 
(sec  Askakteb)  are  unknown  among  them;  and  they 
are  said  to  be  anxious  ( especlaily  the  women ) to  assist,  to 
the  utmost  of  their  power,  the  sick  and  unfortunate : 
the  worst  trait  in  tbrir  character  U their  propensity  to 
theft.  The  guvernment  is  rather  oligarchical  thsin  mo- 
narchical ; the  king  is  nominally  the  head  of  the  state, 
but  be  appears  to  liave  liuJe  more  pow  er  than  to  recom- 
mend certain  lines  of  conduct  to  the  doolies  (governors) 
of  towns,  which  recommendation  is  not  always  attended 
to.— I'hc  Moors  of  N.  Africa  long  lirvce  iotroductxl  Mo- 
hammedanism among  tbe  tribes  S.  of  (he  desert : the 
great  majority  of  tliese  retain,  however,  their  old  faith, 
which.  In  Bambarra.  seems  to  extend  no  farther  than  a 
general  acknowledgement  of  a supreme  being  and  a future 
state,  with  a periodical  assembling  for  worship,  only  at 
the  time  of  the  fiUi  moon.  Tbe  only  rellrious  buildingsare 
t he  mosques,  tbe  minister^ of  w hich  arc  luao  scJkoolmasierSf 
for  lost  ruction,  to  some  small  extent,  is  given  to  the  young 
Negroes,  but  it  Is  in  Arabic,  or,  perhaps,  in  some  cases, 
in  the  native  language,  writfen  In  the  Arabic  character  ; 
there  being  no  Negro  tongue  which  possesses  an  al|4ia- 
bct.  Tbe  Moslem  llambarrans  are  called  Dushruns,  the 
Fagans,  Kafirs  nr  infidels.— Polygamy  is  common  with 
botn  sects,  and  among  their  marriogo  taws  is  one  which 
is  rather  peculiar : a woman  may  refiise  to  become  a 
wife,  but  should  she,  after  that,  contract  marriage  with 
another,  the  first  suitor  has  the  power  of  seizing  her  as  a 
slave.  Tbe  domestic  relations  are,  however,  generally 
maintained  with  great  kindness,  and  the  affection  uf 
children  to  their  mothers  is  touching  and  peculiar.—  » 
The  food  is  usually  vegetable ; the  amusements,  music, 
dancing,  and  singing;  and  the  eilbct  of  simple  diet,  and 
cheerful,  or  rather  tnoughtless,  disposition,  is  evinced  ^ 
the  fail,  that  though  the  climate  breed*  fevers,  fluxes, 
raws,  eiephaniiasls.  leprosy,  and  guinea  .worm,  the  Bam« 
tMrrans,  as  a people,  mutt  be  described  as  healthy,  though 
they  do  not  usually  attain  to  any  very  great  age.  {Park's 
Trat>eis,  pp.  1113—33)^. ; CoiUif,  i.  331-473.) 

BAMBFKG,  a town  of  Bavaria,  circ.  IJpper  klarne,  on 
a piece  of  uneven  ground  on  the  banks  of  the  Hegnltx, 
atKiut  3 ro.  above  itsennfiuenre  with  the  Mayne,  33  m. 

N.  Nuremberg,  Lot  49®  33'  N.,  long.  KP  39*  K.  Pop. 
31,000.  The  Itegnitz  divides  it  into  3 parts,  the  com- 
munication between  them  being  maintain^  by  two 
bridse*.  It  is  well  built,  pared,  and  llghud,  and  is 
partially  surrounded  by  ramparts  and  fosvf't.  Among 
the  public  buildings  Is  the  cathedral,  a noble  structure 
in  the  Byzantine  style,  founded  In  1004,  and  fiaished, 
after  being  partially  burnt  down,  in  llio.  It  conlainz 
tombs  of  us  founder,  the  emperor  Henry  11.,  and  of 
hit  spouse,  the  empress  Cunigunda,  with  that  of  Pone 
Clement  II.,  Ac.  St.  Martin’s  church,  erected  by  tne 
Jesuits,  Is  a fine  building.  Tbe  church  and  old  ronvenC 
of  St.  Michael  occupy  a height  adjoining  that  on  which 
the  cathedral  stands.  The  raiivent  has  iteen  converted 
into  a poor-houie.  There  it  also  a sekioss,  or  palace, 
formerly  the  residence  of  the  bishops,  or  princes  of  Bam- 
berg, a plain  building  of  considerable  extent,  with  a 
gallery  of  bad  pictures ; a town-house,  theatre,  ke, 
Bamberg  is  the  residence  of  an  archbishop,  a court  of 
appeal  fur  the  circle.  Ac.;  and  has  numerous  literary 
and  charitable  institurions.  At  the  head  of  the  former 
roav  bo  placed  the  lyceum  and  gymnasium,  that  hare 
replaced  the  old  university,  suppressed  in  l38S,and  which 
furnish  a very  complete'coursc  of  Instruction  for  be- 
tween 7U)and  HOO  pupils;  it  has  also  a seminary  for  the 
instruction  of  schoolmasters,  a school  for  mechanics,  a 
museum  of  natural  history,  a royal  library  with  nearly 
SO.iXXt  volumes,  and  numerous  literary  societies,  and 
private  collections  of  books  and  pictures.  The  in- 
firmary  has  surgical,  anatomtcaJ.  and  other  medical 
sthooU  attached  to  it,  and  a botanical  garden.  Large 
quantities  of  beer.  In  much  repute  In  the  surrounding 
country,  ore  produced  hero;  and  them  are  also  manu- 
factures of  gloves,  jewellery,  wax.  tobacco,  porccbUn.Ac. 

A gn>at  deal  of  liquorice  it  raised  In  the  environs  ; and 
its  preparation  forms  a considerable  branch  of  business. 
Garden  seeds  are  also  largely  produced.  It  has  two 
annual  fairs,  and  Is  the  centre  of  a eonsiderable  com- 
merce. 

Bamberg  wai  formerly  the  capital  of  an  independent 
bishopric,  secularised  in  IhOI,  and  assigned  in  l**03.  to 
Bavaria,  (.yfirroj/’s  Hand-book  Jor  S.  {iermanf/  { Retck- 
ard.  Guide  drt  t'l’Vdeeurs  ; Pmnp  Ctfchrp^ia,  Ac  ) 

B.\Mll()ItOL'GH,  a ST^l  town  of  England,  on  the 
coast  of  Nmthnmberland,  nearly  opposite  to  the  Frm 
liionds,  and  17  m.  S,B.  Berwlrk-on-Tweod.  Though 
once  rontideralde,  it  ts  now  so  small  as  to  hare  only  abiMit 
430  inhab..  and  would  be  unworthy  notice  were  it  not  for 
its  old  CAsite.  The  latter,  which  it  very  extensive,  and 
in  good  preservation,  txbullt  on  a basaltic  rock.  130  fU 
above  tbe  level  of  the  sea,  from  which  it  It  a most  con- 
spicuous object.  The  castle  and  some  other  property 
having  been  purchased  by  Lord  Crewe,  bishop  ofDuniam, 
be  bequeathed  it,  in  K3U,  for  charitable  purpozM.  In  pw» 
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•nance  of  the  benevolent  Intention*  of  the  founder,  the 
rattle  has  been  partially  renovated  and  repaired.  Watch 
is  constantly  kept,  and  tlgnal*  made  from  the  tower  in 
hoxy  weather,  to  warn  ship*  of  their  approach  to  thU 
dangerous  coast ; a Ufe>boat  is  alao  kept  in  readlneaa,  and 
the  most  etUcleut  measurea  adopted,  not  merely  fur  the 
nrevention  of  shipwreck,  but  for  the  relief  of  those  who 
nave  undergone  that  misfortune.  A school  on  the  Bila- 
dras  system  ti  established  in  the  castle,  in  which  there 
are  also  a library  and  a dispensary.  The  income  of  the 
Bamborough  Castle  estates  amounted,  in  1830,  to6,rj6<. 
(Pemttf  Vif^top^dia,  ^c.) 

B.AMBOUK,  a country  in  the  Interior  of  W.  Africa, 
In  about  from  N.laL.  and  from  10|<3  to  I 

\S . long.  In  form  it  is  nearly  a parallelogram,  140  n 
length,  and  100  In  width,  and  containing  appareotly 
about  14.000  sq.  m.  in  area : but,  as  the  travellers  in  the 
country  bad  frequently  no  better  moans  of  determining 
positions  than  by  estimating  distances,  and  marking 
courses,  the  arcurary  of  these  observations  cannot  be 
much  relied  on.  The  surrounding  countries  are,  Ka> 
taaga,  or  Calam.  and  Kasson  on  the  N.  W*.  and  K. ; 
Brooko  and  Fooladuo  on  the  E.  ; Worada  on  the  S.  ; 
and  Ucntllla  and  Bondou  on  the  W.  ( yoftue  oti  payt 
de  Bambitvi,  (no  n/rmc.)  Paris.  I7H0,  p.  I. ; Labat,  Aon* 
9fUe  Hflation  <U  Occi^  iv.  1.;  Golberry,  Vojf. 

cn  Afriqnt,  i.  3M0.  ; Pork,  \st  Joans.,  p.  63.  — ltd  Joitm., 
p.  hi.  ; Houghton,  Afric.  Atioc.,  cap.  xUl.  9.  Ac. ) 

Bambouk  Is  a mountain-country,  roost  probably  a 
tablC'land,  near  the  centre  of  the  Senegal  syatero.  with  a 
general  Inclination  towards  the  N.  and  N.W.  lo  some 
places  It  is  very  rugged,  though  the  peaks  do  not  appear 
anywhere  to  attain  a great  elevation:  the  hipest  are 
not  more  tlian  600  (t.,  and  those  in  the  S.  rarely  exceed 
300  ft.  above  the  general  level  of  the  land,  which,  how. 
ever,  must  itself  be  considerably  higher  than  the  sea. 
Glens  and  valleys  of  the  most  romantic  kind  arc  scattered 
among  these  mountains,  and  they  are  skirted  by  plains  of 
some  cnrtsklerable  extent.  (Park,  3d  Toy.,  pn.  60.  65. 
Ac.  } itolhrrry,  1.  413.  Ac.)  Water  is  very  abundant, 
the  Senegal  fonnJng  the  N.E.  boundar}',  and  two  large 
allliients  of  that  river,  the  Fa.leroe  and  the  Bar>flng. 
constituting  the  W.  and  E.  frontiers  of  the  country. 
Park  contitlers  the  latter  to  be  the  main  stream  of  the 
Senegal  (\$tJoum.,  p.  336.);  and  It  Is  certainly  much 
larger  than  the  branch  which  meets  U at  the  N.E. 
comer  uf  Bambouk.  though  the  direction  of  the  latb’r  be 
the  tarn?  as  the  after  course  of  the  river.  Besidos  these, 
there  are  a great  abundance  of  rivulets,  more  especially 
towards  the  W. ; and  there  is  one  other  stream,  the 
Sanon  Coles,  or  (^Iden  Hirer,  which  is  of  roasiiierable 
aixe.  It  rises  near  the  capital,  oiul,  after  traversing  the 
whole  country  with  a N.W.  course,  is  received  into  the 
Fa-leme.  (Labat,  Iv.  90.  &c.;  Golbtrru,  t.  3*il.  413.  . 
Ac.)  The  climate  is  extremely  hoi.  and  Golberry  re- 
marks (I.  413.),  that  the  heat  oT  the  interior,  which  is 
screened  from  every  wind  exc'cpt  that  of  the  desert,  is 
Quite  insupportable.  'I'nwards  the  S.,  however,  cool 
nays  are  experienced,  and  the  gross  Is  ftesh  and  verdant 
throughout  the  year.  The  rainy  season  commences 
about  July  or  August,  and  lasts  four  months : during  this 

Kriod  the  low  country  is  flooded,  the  whole  rendered 
glitfully  unhealthy  lur  Europeans,  and  probably  not 
very  salubrious  to  the  natives,  since  their  labours  seem 
to  be  conflnetl  to  the  eight  dry  months.  < I'oy.au  pay$ 
Bombuue,p.y\,  Ac. ; La^t,  iv.  4,  Ac.;  Golberry,  1.411. ; 
Park,Hd  Jornm.,  p.  53,  Ac.)  But  the  rifret  of  the  heat, 
combined  with  this  abundant  moisture,  is  to  render 
Bambouk  one  of  the  most  prolific  countries  in  the 
world.  The  few  sterile  spots  are  on  the  summits  of  the 
highest  motinUlns,  where,  denuded  of  soil,  the  bare 
granite  refuses,  of  course,  to  nourish  vegetable  life,  but 
in  all  other  situations  the  vegetation  is  rich  ,\nd  varicd« 
almost  beyond  example.  Among  trees,  there  are  the 
mg}estlc  iHMUMib,  the  banyan*,  calabash,  tamarind, 
every  species  of  palm,  and  a gixat  variety  of  acacias. 
The  vine  grows  wiki  and  in  great  luxurlimce,  but  its 
fruit,  like  that  of  all  the  other  trees,  U extremely  acid, 
though  eaten  with  great  avkiity  by  the  natives-  As  in 
other  countries  N.  of  the  Kong  mountains  (see  Bam- 
BAtiA),  the  rich  fruit*  of  Guinea  are  abeent ; but  the 
earth  produces  In  great  sdmndooce,  and  almost  without 
culture,  malxe,  two  torts  of  millet,  manioc,  water  melons, 
and  nearly  every  species  of  leguminous  plants.  The 
low  Isindj.  also,  subject  to  Immoatlon.  are  covered  with 
rice  of  an  extremely  fine  kind,  and  which  grows  to  the 
height  of  eight  ft.  The  Guinea  grass  is  abundant,  whkh, 
wito  a great  variety  of  other  rich  pasture,  serves  to  feed 
Innumerable  herds  of  cattle,  (tio/frer/y,  i.  464  411.; 
Foy.  au  pays  Bambouc,  p.  81—45.)  This  extreme  fer- 
tility is  itrangely  contrasted  with  the  accriunt  given  by 
the  Abbe  Uaynal  (B.  and  It'.  lnd~.  Hi.  l:'5. ) on  the  au- 
thority of  a nomclcu  traveller,  that  the  toil  was  an  Irre- 
deemable desert,  producing  nothing  tnit  metals,  and 
wholly  unflt  for  the  rolilem  e of  man  I The  traveller 
• It  U HiwiMd,  At  Insst.  thst  (iL-lScrr;  meant  the  tonjsa  b;  the 
tree  which  he  coUs  fisttrwurS.  «.  105.) 


referred  to  was  probably  Compagnon,  who,  according 
1 to  the  author  of  Voy.  au  pays  Bambottc,  was  never  In 
I the  country,  but  hau  published  Ut  tmposturrs  let  plus 
abturdes  ct  Us  plus  punissabUs,  by  confounding  soils, 
people,  governmeuts,  and  manners,  the  most  oppoecd  to 
earn  other,  (pp.  3.  6.) 

I The  animals  of  Bambouk  are  those  of  tropical  Africa 
generally,  and  all  In  great  abundance.  The  number  of 
I cattle  ha*  already  been  alluded  to ; the  other  domestic 
animals  are  horses,  sheep,  goats,  and  cornels.  The  lion 
Is  not  found  upon  the  mouiiudns,  but  is  very  numerous 
in  the  plains,  wbvm  also  wander  iinmooie  herds  of  ele- 
phants. The  rivers  teem  with  life,  and,  among  other 
Inhabitants,  are  infested  with  very  powerful  cnKodiles. 
Birds  of  all  kinda  arc  numerous,  and  insect*  as  prolific 
a*  in  other  euuinoxUl  regions;  bees,  in  particular,  are 
so  plentiful,  that  the  manufacture  of  me^  is.  next  to 
mining  and  dairy  work,  the  most  common  occupation  of 
the  people.  This  fact  alone  is  a sufficient  proof  that 
Bambouk  must  abound  In  trees  and  plants  of  the  richest 
kind.  (GoUterry,  pp.  4<>5.  408.;  Labat,  iv.  pp.  ; 

Ilougktuu's  Af-  Assoc,  xili.  pp.  10.  14.) 

But  that  which  has  renaered  Uombotik  a subject  of 
interest  for  many  gcnerttluns,  is  its  reputed  riches  In 
gold  and  other  metal*.  From  the  first  settlement  of 
Europeans  on  the  coott  of  Senegambla,  now  ttve  centu- 
ries agu,  they  heard  of  an  interior  country,  the  centre  of 
all  the  auriferous  mountains  in  that  part  of  Africa  ; and, 
uollke  must  tales  of  wonder,  the  facts  seem  to  have  veri- 
fied all  that  WAS  related.  So  aluindaiit  indeed  It  the  ore, 
and  so  numerous  are  the  mines,  that  curiosity,  even 
when  prompted  by  interest,  seems  to  have  palled,  and 
lK*como  Insufficient  to  induce  a traveller  to  delay  his 
journey  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  a greater  number. 
(Dositi's  Joum.  $n  GoVtcrry,  i.  p.  475.)  There  are  four 
principal  mining,  or  rather  gnld-produclng  districts ; but 
the  whole  soil  abound*  with  gold,  which  can  be  collected 
with  very  little  labour,  and  hardly  any  ikill , U lies  *o 
near  the  surface,  tb.ot  merely  scraping  up  and  washing 
the  earth  serves,  in  many  cases,  to  separate  the  metal  in 
a pure  state ; and  the  more  elaborate  attempts  atortifirlal 
operation  consist  in  sinking  a few  pits,  and  breaking  up 
the  ore.  which  usually  part*  from  it*  matrix  iii  such  a 
state  tluit  washing  only  is  necessary  to  render  it  fit  for 
the  market.  It  need  scarcely  be  remarked,  that  in  such 
a country,  the  rivers  literally  run  over  golden  sands; 
and  should  sklllctl  labour  be  ever  brought  to  bear  upon 
I the  land,  there  ran  be  little  doubt  but  that  it*  trMUurc* 

I are  incxliausiiblc.  At  present,  however,  the  art  of 
I milling,  properly  so  calico,  Is  quite  unknown  to  the  na- 
tives. Beside*  gold,  extensive  veins  of  Iron  exist  In 
Bambouk  ; and  it  is  extremely  probable  that  most  of  t^ 
other  metals  would  be  foutKl  If  sought  fur.  (Gotberry,  i. 
P-  434— 4H0.  ; Voy.  au  pays  Bam.  p.  21—36. ; Labat,  iv. 
p.  .54  — r»N.  ; Park's^  Joum.  p.iS — 59.) 

The  population  of  Bambouk  is  dense.  The  people 
form  a psirt  of  Die  great  Maiidlngo  family,  from  which 
they  do  not  difler  lo  any  respect  with  regard  to  appear- 
ance, religion,  or  general  manners.  {See  Ma.'cniNGo.) 
The  government,  though  under  a king  as  head,  appears 
to  be  oligarchical ; the  fvimf , or  chiefs,  exercising  almost 
unlimited  auDiority,  each  in  his  own  district,  but  ac- 
knowledging a general  dcpendance  (perhaps  little  more) 
upon  the  sovereign* 

The  Datnboukuni  are  inferior  In  activity  and  industry 
to  the  other  Mandingoc*.  and  they  have  alio  corrupU'd 
their  language  by  a large  mixture  of  Jaloof,  Fuulah,  and 
Moorish  terms.  Their  arts  are  extremely  few,  but  their 
wants  still  fewer;  for  though  they  manufacture  nothing 
but  some  rude  tools  and  ornaments,  their  only  imports 
seem  to  be  cotton  cloth,  ornaments  for  ibelr  women,  and 
salt,  of  which  necessary  article,  Bambouk,  like  so  many 
other  African  countries,  is  totally  destitute.  For  these 
they  freely  give  their  gold  in  exchange,  and  the  com- 
merce is  one  of  great  profit  to  theur  Ai 
(O'oMcrry.  t.  pp.  3K1.  383 — 418.;  Foy.au 
45—68. ; Labat,  !v.  pn.  ^-9.  Ac.) 

Buried  in  the  Interior  of  a burning  conUnent,  and  sur- 
rounded by  mountains  of  difficult  passage,  Bambouk 
remained  long  totally  unknown  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

It  Is  indeed  not  a iitile  surprising,  that  a conquest  of  the 
country  by  a F.urvpean  pow  er  should  have  remained  un- 
heard of,  till  communicated  by  the  Negroes  themselves 
300  years  afterwards.  In  the  15th  century  the  Porfw- 
guete  made  themselves  masters  of  the  country,  and  re- 
tained it  for  some  considerable  lime.  The  natives  affirm 
that  they  acted  very  tyrannically,  but  that  becoming  re- 
duced in  numbers  by  the  unhealthy  nature  of  the  cIL. 
mate  and  their  own  uebaurheries,  tne  re>i  nont  were  set 
upon  and  destrnyod  lu  a single  day  ! This  storr  Is  con- 
lirmcd,  not  «*nly  from  the  fact  of  many  ruinous  lorts  and 
houses  of  Portuguese  construction  still  existing,  but 
from  the  knowicage  which  the  B.imlK>ukiaQs  have  that 
such  ai>eoi)lc  as  the  Portuguese  live  at  a great  distance; 
from  the  deep-settled  hate  with  which  they  regard  tbdr 
name ; from  the  terror  which  they  feel  lest  their  former 
conquerors  should  return  to  take  vengeance  on  tbata  ; 
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and  from  th«*  Inri;?  mixturr  of  PortuftnesoworiU  In  their 
itnmiage.  Th«*  fxpulskm  of  the  NUraltoitu  or  Moham- 
medan (irle«ts  from  their  miititrv  it  :m»ther  tinpular 
event  lo  Bainboiikiaii  hiitory.  (CtWArrry.  I.  pp.  419— 494.  ; 
IW.  a«  pout  Ban*,  p.  7.  ct  trtj.  ; lloughtan,  AJ.  Ai$oc- 
Xiil. p.li,  Ac.) 

Wllh  the  exception  of  the  PorlufuoM*.  who  have  left 
no  records  of  their  observations,  the  first  Kuropean  mho 
reached  HomiKiuk  wa*  an  Knijlish  otJirer.  named  Gasebe, 
who.  ascendiiiff  the  (Umbia.  contrived  to  reach  the  Ham- 
boukUti  ca)>ital  in  lObU.  iiis  stay  was  short,  and  hit  ul>- 
•ervations  merely  general  aitd  IncidenUl.  Compa4rni>n*t 
rc}>orlod  visit  was  in  1716.  Soon  after  this,  M.  Bris6.  a 
director  of  the  Krench  African  Cumpany,  fonnetl  the 
project  of  iutetiiing  ItaniiHtuk.  and  s>vnriiiff  its  mines  of 
gold.  To  obtain  the  necesatry  information  as  to  the 
practlealitlity  of  his  projevl.  lie  attempted  to  enter  the 
country  from  Kaja^iga.  on  the  N.;  but  it  does  not  ap- 

I ear  (hat  he  ma)le  any  great  progress  in  the  interior. 

iis  impression,  lioweser.  was,  tb<it  w Uh  a force  of  1.2tX) 
men  his  plan  could  be  carried  into  execution,  and  the 
iniiics  secured  to  Uumpe-tn  industry.  It  is  indessl  more 
Ibau  probable  that  a less  force  might  succeed  in  efToct* 
log  ayfri/  conquest ; but  the  f.sle  of  llie  PorliiaMese,  and 
the  extreme  unhealthiness  of  the  climate,  make  it  also 
cerum  ttial  their  possession  Cmild  be  retainesi  only  by 
a frightful  sacnlire  of  life,  and  the  most  unremitting 
watchfulness.  Between  and  1744  much  was  done  lo 
effect  a better  knowledge  of  this  country  hy  Messrs. 
Ixoens,  D.ivid.  IMUy,  and  la-grand;  the  two  first  go- 
vemori.  thJ  rrthers  employe*  of  the  French  African 
loiupaoj  at  Senegal : Golberry  S|K*aks,  also,  in  high 
terms  of  an  Flngli.>h  journal  published  in  but  this 

work  cannot  now  be  found.  Mungo  Park,  in  his  first 
jouniey  outward,  reached  the  W.  and  N.  fronliers  of 
Bamlfuuk  (Bondou  and  K.\jaaga> ; and  on  hli  return,  as 
also  In  bit  unfortunatu  secuml  journey,  he  traversed  a 
considerable  part  of  its  S division:  but  the  traveller 
from, whom  tlie  most  |>erfocl  information  might  hare 
been  obtained  was  Maj>^t  Houghton,  who  not  only  (ra- 
vers^ the  interior  of  the  country,  hut  reside<t  in  it 
a conildenibie  lime,  under  terms  of  the  closest  friend- 
ship with  the  king.  The  small  remnants  of  his  papers 
are  unquestionably  the  most  valuable  documents  wnlch 
exist  respecting  it. 

Such,  then,  arc  the  scanty  sources  whence  our  know- 
ledge of  this  region  it  derived;  a region  the  mineral 
wealth  uf  which  isprobaNy  not  exce^dt^d  by  that  of  any 
other  In  the  world:  but  which,  owing  to  its  climate, 
will  most  probably  continue  in  irrecl;iiraable  barbarism. 

BAMFOOKA.  an  ini.  town  of  Hludostan,  prov.  Mai- 
wah,  on  the  Kewa  river.  1.M4  ft.  above  the  level  of  the 
sea;  lat.  94'-' 31' N..  long.  7^*^  My  H.  In  IH2U,  it  contained 
4,(XW  bouses : it  possesses  an  uofinlsbed  fort,  with  well- 
built  walls,  inclosing  a palace  alto  unfinished,  but  con- 
taining a white  marble  statue  of  Jeswunt  How  Hnicar,  by 
whose  order  the  building  was  constructed.  The  town 
ami  its  territory  formeny  belonged  lo  Holcar’s  do- 
minions. 

BAMPTON  trilk  WraU,  a parish  and  town  of 
England,  co.  Oxford,  huitd.  Bamptun,  C4  m W.N.W. 
TuiidosL  Area.  h.7M)  acres.  Pop.  of  par.,  in  l«2l.  9.304  ; 
1H3I,  a,514;  of  which  the  town  bat  about  l.eon.  The 
latter  it  built  in  a level  tract  of  country  near  the 
Isis.  Its  church  Is  an  ancient  and  very  fine  itrnrture; 
the  living  annexed  to  which  is  apportlcm«Hl  amuiigit 
three  vicars.  There  is  an  endowed  free  school,  foumW 
in  1G35.  and  a national  schtKil  for  17U  children.  The 
chief  trade  of  the  town  is  fcliinongering,  which  was  once 
considerable,  but  of  late  years  has  greatly  dt-clined  ; its 
ancient  market  has  also  fallen  into  (Jnute,  but  an  annual 
horse  fair  is  still  held,  Aug.  8b.  Phillips,  author  of  the 
jpAnsdid  ShUUnfi.  Ac.,  was  a native  of  Hampton. 

BAMrroN.  a town  and  par.  of  England,  co.  Devon, 
bund,  of  same  name,  on  the  confine*  of  bomcrietihire. 
Area,  fi, 130  acres;  pop.of  j«r..  in  1»U1.  l/Jf,!.  Tlie  town 
U dtuaied  on  the  sm^l  river  Haihern.  nn  affluent  of  the 
Kxe.  17  m.  \V.  Taunton.  It  is  built  in  a ttraggiing 
manner  ; and  was  formerly  of  more  iintmrtanco  than  at 
present,  having  wnt  mems.  to  tlie  11.  of  C.  It  has  a 
weekly  market  on  Saturday,  and  fair*  for  cattle  and 
sheep,  which  arc  well  attended,  on  Whit-Tuesday  and 
the  last  Thursday  of  October. 

BAN  or  BA  NO  Vies,  a town  of  Hungary.  16  m.  S.E. 
Trencren,  <m  a hill  near  an  nfiliicnt  of  the  Nenira,  lat. 
4g0  K.,  long.  Igo.VftS"  K.  Pop  2.300.  It  has 

a considerable  trade  lu  cattle,  wood,  ami  iron. 

BAN.ACillKK,  an  ini.  town  of  Ireland,  King’s  co., 
prov.  Ix-iiutcr,  on  the  Shannon.  6a  m.  .S  \V  . Dublin. 
The  river  is  here  crossed  by  a bridge  of  19  arclies.  4(« 
ft.  long,  and  l.%  wWe,  guardral  by  batteries  on  each  side, 
this  bidng  considered  a mlhury  i>as»  of  lome  Inqiortance. 
Pop.  in  lH2i.2.g|3;  in  IMl.  2.611;  that  of  the  parish  of 
Keynagh.  In  which  it  is  situated,  was,  in  IH34,  4,7M.of 
whom  &16  wfwe  of  the  estab.  church,  and  4.277  Korn. 
Cath.  ’ The  town  stands  on  tlie  sUie  of  a iiill  over- 
looking Utc  Shaonon,  aiul  constM*  of  one  kAtg  ftroot 
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of  well-built  house*.  The  church  and  Rom.  Cath.  chapel 
are  modem.  Near  the  town  Is  a school  of  royal  found- 
ation. endowed  with  370  acres  of  land  : in  the  town  Is  a 
oational  school  and  a dispensary.  An  infantry  barrack 
stands  near  the  bridge,  and  the  constabulary  has  a station 
here. 

Thebor.  was  Incorporated  by  Charles  I.  in  163A,  and 
sent  2mem.  to  the  Irish  11.  oft',  till  the  L'ninn.  when  it 
was  disfranchised.  A court  of  petty  sessions  is  held  on 
alternate  Mondays.  It  has  a distUU-ry,  brewery,  and 
some  tan-yards.  It  is  well  situalL-<i,  having  a great 
command  of  iulaiul  navigation.  Markets,  well  supplied 
with  com,  are  held  on  Fridju-t.  and  fairs  <vn  May  1.. 
Sept.  IS,,  which  continue  for  lour  day*  ; 2fkh  Oct.,  and 
I (ith  Kov.  I'hat  of  Sent.  Is  for  live  stock,  m which  It 
ranks  next  to  BalllnaMoe.  'Tliu  pust-udli'e  revenue  la 
1H30  was  9b?/.,  and  in  ls36,  3067. 

I BANALBUFAK,  a town  of  Spain,  Majorca.  10  m. 

. N.W.  Palma.  Pop.  .‘i.fKiU.  It  is  sitiuied  on  a mountain 
cultivated  with  the  grcutest  care  ; the  ground  being  sup. 
ported  on  terraces,  and  planted  with  vines,  olives,  Ac. 
There  is  in  its  environs  a quarry  of  stainL*d  marble. 
B.\NHIUDGR,  an  ini.  town  of  Ireland,  co.  Down, 

[irov.  Ulster,  on  the  Bann,  23  m.  S.W.  Belfast.  Pop. 
n 1891,  I.7I6  ; in  lk.1l,  9.469  : that  of  the  par.  of  Seapa^ 
rick.  In  which  it  is  situatevl,  was.  In  iKgi.  7,718  ; of  whom 
1,427  were  of  the  estab.  church  \ 4.m^  Prnt.  diss. ; ami 
1,494  Rom.  Cath.  It  is  built  on  the  summit  and  sides  of  a 
hill  of  some  helghi,  and  so  stei*p  as  materially  to  impeda 
the  progress  of  heavy-loadnl  rai  rlages.  To  remedy  this 
incoDvenlencc,  the  centre  of  the  road  was  lately  evu  down 
tor  a length  c»f  900yils.,  to  the  depth  uf  I5ft.  in  (he  mid. 
die  part  of  the  section,  so  as  to  form  a carriage-way 
nearly  level,  while  the  great  breadth  of  the  »trevt  stUl 
admitted  carriage-ways  on  each  side  on  tlie  original  level, 
a communication  being  malnbilmHl  between  the  house* 
on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  street*  by  a bridge  or  viaduct 
across  tne  centre  of  the  cut.  'I'hls  is  a neat  thriving 
town.  A handsome  church  has  lately  been  erected,  partly 
by  voluntary  subscription  ; there  are  also  uiarei  <N 
worship  for  PrcsbTtcriant,  Rmiuustranls,  and  two  for 
Methoaists ; a public  school,  and  a dlspeosarr.  Petty 
sessions  are  helo  every  fortni^t,  and  a partv  or  the  con- 
stabulary is  stationed  nere.  This  town  an<l  neighbour- 
hood  is  uoe  of  the  principal  seats  of  the  linen  nianufisc. 
ture.  I'hc  great  command  of  water  in  the  vicinage 
adapts  it  peculiarly  fur  bleaching,  and  there  are  large 
manufactories  of  union  cloth  and  thread,  and  rhemit^ 
works  for  the  use  of  the  bleacbers.  The  markets  are 
held  on  Mondays,  in  a spacious  new  building:  tliere  U 
also  a separate  ina^et  place  for  meal  and  grain,  and  a 
brown  linen  ball.  Fairs  are  held  on  the  first  Monday  in 
every  month,  and  on  19  Jan.,  first  Hat.  In  March,  9 June, 
96  Aug.,  and  16  Nov  ; the  lut  it  a great  horte-fair. 
Branches  of  the  Provincial  and  Ulster  banks  were  opened 
here  in  1433  and  1S3C.  The  post  oiflee  revenue  increased 
from  .S367.  in  1830.  to«97/.  in  1S36.  The  trade  of  the  town 
is  promoted  by  its  vicinity  to  the  can.il  between  Newry 
anu  Lough  Neagh,  which  passes  at  about  3 m-  distance. 
It  lies  in  the  line  of  the  mail-coach  road  from  Dublin  to 
Hf'lfast,  and  coaches  and  cars  ply  several  times  every 
Week  Itetween  it  and  Belfast,  Lurgan,  Newry,  and  Rath, 
freland,  conveying  at  an  average  ^ pasK-ngers  every  trip. 
Its  manufactures  have  IncreaM-d  with  a rapidity  seldom 
experiencdl.  The  external  apivearance  uf  the  place,  and 
the  haiiitiand  mamiers  of  Its  iiihab.,corrcsponuwitb  Mils 
progress.  The  wealthier  classes  live  in  respectable  hide, 
pendence;  and  squalid  poverty  is  not  perceptible  evru 
among  the  lowest.  The  highly  cultivated  state  of  th« 
surroutsdliig  country,  imd  the  calm  beauties  of  Its  scenery, 
tend  much  to  heighten  the  pleasing  tmpreuioas  excium 
by  the  contemplation  of  such  a picture  of  proaperoua 
Industiy. 

BANBURY,  a hor.,  par.,  and  town  of  England,  cu. 
Oxford,  huud.  Bantmry,  64  in.  N.W.  lomdon.  Pop., 
|H2I, 5.247  ; hou»es  at  the  latter  date,  l,2i9. 

'I’he  town  is  situated  in  a fertile  vale,  cm  the  bonks  of 
the  Cherwell : Is  remarkably  clean  and  well  built ; aisd 
is  paved  and  lighted  by  gas.  'Jlic  church,  a s|iackHis 
structure,  was  built  in  1790.  The  Friends,  Independents, 
Presbyterians,  and  Weslc'vani.  have  chapels  There  Is 
a blue-coat  school,  founded  in  170.5.  and  endowed  with 
8(V.  a year  ; which  was  tnrnqmraicd  with  a national 
school  In  iHl7.  A free  graminar-sihcml.  once  in  high 
reiHitc,  has  been  given  up  for  many  ye.-irs.  'There  are 
almshmites.  in  which  13  poor  women  reside,  and  receive 
a charity  called  \Miiows'  Groats.  The  market  Is  held 
on  Thurschiy  ; the  anniul  fairs  on  Jan.  99.  March  5, 
April  9.  May  June  18.  July  9,  August  13.  .*vrptcmbcr 
10.  Ocioiter  .5  and  90.  and  December  17.  'Fite  prin- 
cii>al  manufactures  of  the  town  mere  horse-girth* 
and  plusii,  both  of  which  have  declined.  The  {dace, 
however,  is  lo  a flourishing  slate,  from  its  nume- 
rous fairs  and  large  weekly  markets,  all  very  well 
aueiideu,  and  cativiiig  an  extensive  retail  trade.  Th* 
Oxford  and  Him-mgliam  ('anal  passes  close  to  the  town, 
aad  glvai  it  also  a considerable  carrying  trade.  Many 
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fiiiprov^inpnts  in  the  tewenge.  footpeUu,  fte..  here  been 
ringed  within  • recent  iwriod.  Chectc  of  a 
rior  aualUy  U made  in  the  neighbourhood  ; and  the 
town  na*  long  been  noted  for  a tort  of  cake  that  bears  its 
name. 

Subsequent  to  the  Municipal  Reform  Act  the  limits 
of  the  bor.  hare  been  extended,  for  the  purposes  of  local 

Eivemment.  so  as  to  Include  the  whole  town  of  Ban- 
117,  and  the  suburbs  of  Nelthrop,  Calthorpe.  and 
Waterloo,  which  are  continuations  of  it  ; the  former 
at  the  N.W.  end ; the  latter  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
river,  which  flows  N.  and  S.,  along  die  K.  side  of  the 
town,  with  the  canal  running  nearly  parallel  to  it.  It 
was  originally  Incorporated  under  a charter  in  1st  of 
Marjr,  granteo  cxprcMljr  for  the  whole  parish  ; but  the 
bor.  came  subsequently  to  be  restricted  to  a part  only 
of  the  town.  Another  charter  was  obtained  in  fith 
James  1.;  and  a third  in  4th  Geo.  I.,  which  was  the 
governing  charter:  under  it,  the  corporation  consisted 
of  a mayor,  )‘i  aldermen,  6 capital  burgesses,  vul  90 
assistants.  It  was  a close,  self-elective  body,  with  no 
freemen,  and  fllled  up  vacancies  for  life,  either  from 
residents  or  non-residents.  They  possessed  the  ex- 
clusive privilege  of  returning  I mem.  to  the  H.ofC.  ; but 
ibis,  of  course,  they  were  deprived  of  by  the  Reform 
Act,  wlilch  oivonni  the  fraocnise  to  lOf.  house-holders 
resident  wiUiin  tlic  limits  of  the  par.,  which  contains 
l.lfiO  acres.  Registered  electors.  In  1H3R,  371.  The 
revenue  of  tlio  corporation  (indepcndnit  of  church 
trusts)  consists  of  tenements,  chief  rents,  as  lords  of 
the  manor,  and  tolls  of  fairs  and  cattle-market ; in 
all  about  I3.V.  a year.  A court  of  sessions  is  held  twice 
a rear.  There  is  also  a court  of  record,  which  bad 
faileu  into  disuse  but  has  recently  been  revived  and 
made  edbetive.  The  lighting,  paving,  and  polire,  are 
managed  by  commissioners,  of  whom  the  corporation 
form  a portion.  It  is  the  central  town  of  a union  of 
84  parisnes,  and  has  a union  workhouse.  Tliere  is  a 
clialybeate  spring  near  the  town ; and  on  Crouch  Hill, 

1 m.  W.  of  it,  is  a circular  cmrmchtni-nt,  the  site  of 
an  encampment  of  the  parliami*ntary  army  in  IG4'').  un-  ; 
der  Sir  William  Waller.  1'he  living  Js  a vicarage,  in  the 
patronage  of  the  Bishop  of  Oxiord. 

BANCA,  an  islaod  of  the  E.  or  Indian  archipelago, 
first  or  W.  division,  lying  off  the  S.R.  roast  of  Sumat.a, 
between  lat.  I®  Si/  and  3^  S'  S..  long.  IO.VO  0*,  106«  6'.' 
K. ; length  N.W.  to  S.B.  135  m.,  average  breadth  35  ra. 
Its  must  remarkable  feature  is  its  mines  of  tin.  a mi- 
neral found  In  tis  common  state  of  oxide,  in  the  alluvial 
soil  between  the  primary  granitic  mountains  and  a range 
o(  red  iron-stone,  of  furerlor  elevation,  iu  its  N.  W. 
quarter,  but  which  It  also  prevalent  In  other  |>arts.  In 
1KI3  the  produce  of  tin  amoiimed  to  3.0K3  tons,  and  in 
163^  there  were  ihip}«d  from  Java  47.730  peculs,  or  :t,K34 
tons  of  tin,  wholly  from  Banca.  The  produce  of  the 
Cornwall  mines  being  at  present  (1K39)  about  4,500  tons, 
the  importance  of  those  of  Banca  is  obvious.  The 
lubab.  are  principally  of  two  races,  one  residing  on  the 
shores,  the  ocher  in  the  interior,  with  Malays  Chi- 
nese : the  latter  are  the  workers  of  the  mines.  Previously 
to  IHI3  this  Isl.  belonged  to  tlio  sultan  of  Palcmbang,  in 
Sumatra;  it  was  then  ceded  to  the  B.  I.  Cunipauy  ; and 
In  1419  was  transferred  to  the  Dutch.  {Jlami/ton't  E.  J. 
GaxtUter,  1.  129,  Ac.)  * 

B.\NCALLAN,  a town  at  the  W.  end  of  the  island  of 
Madura.  B.  archipelago;  lat.  7^  IP  S.,  long.  1I2^4.’<'E. 
It  is  Urge  and  populous,  contains  the  residence  of  the 
sultan  of  the  Island,  and  a fort  close  to  tlie  palace.  Its 
environs  are  pleasant,  having  good  roads,  lnters(>crsed 
with  country  scats  and  pleasure  grounds.  (tlamiUon't 
E.r.Gaz.  rol.\.) 

BANDA,  an  Inl.  town  of  llindostan,  prov.  AlUhabad. 
cap.  of  the  distr.  of  S.  Bundlecund,  on  tlie  right  bank  of 
tbe  Cane  river.  90  m.  W.  Allahabad;  lat.  n<>  VP  N.. 
long.  3(P  E.  A few  years  ago  U was  a mere  village, 
but  has  now  become  a considerable  town  ; Us  coaon 
has  of  Ute  years  obtained  a superiority  over  that  of 
Jaloun  tn  the  European  market. 

Bshos,  or  Nutmeg  IstaNOS,  a group  of  IS  small 
lalands,  telonging  to  tbe  third  or  R.  olvliion  of  the 
E.  archipelago  (see  the  art.),  belongirqt  to  the  Dutch  ; 
the  prtr^cipa).  Banda  Neira,  l^ng  in  4^80^  S.Ut . and  I90<) 
E.  long.,  130  m.  B.S.B.  Anboyna.  I.antolr,  the  largest 
of  the  Tslands,  Is  only  8 m.  long,  and  5 broad.  Only  six 
of  them  are  Inbabitea.  Pop.  about  6,000,  most  of  whom 
are  slaves.  These  isles  arc  all  high,  and  of  volcanic 
orljrin  : one  of  them,  Goonung  Api,  coiitalus  a volcano, 
S.Ouo  (Wt  above  the  sea.  which  (s  continually  emitting 
smoke,  and  somctlrres  flame.  Climate  injurious  to 
strangers:  the  W’.  monsoon  brings  rain  and  storms  in 
December,  and  earthqu.\kee  occur  from  October  to  .April. 
The  soi)  U chiefly  a rich  black  mould.  Four  of  the 
larger  and  ceniraf  Islands  are  almost  entirely  appropri- 
ated to  the  OTowth  of  nutmegs : their  growth  In  the 
other  Islands  being  prohibited.  Tin*  mumeg-tree  grows 
to  tbe  sice  of  the  pear-tree  ; it  yields  fruit  irom  the  13th 
totbo  30th  year,  and  perishes  at  34  rt^*old.  About  3 3ds 
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of  the  trees  planted  are  barren  ; the  produce  of  the  rest 
is  SAld  to  be  about  10  lbs.  each  annually.  The  pmduca 
may  ba  about  KXl.dOo  ItN.  of  nutmegs,  and  lbs. 

mace.  These  islands  are  divided  Into  a number  of  narks 
or  plantations,  each  with  a certain  nuuitser  of  slaves. 
The  people  consist  mostly  of  Papuan  negroes,  Chinese, 
and  Dutch.  Sago  forms  the  chief  vegetable  food,  but  ttio 
cocoa  also  contributos  a part : the  seas  abound  with  tish. 
The  imports  are  various  provisions  for  the  Kuropcant. 
piece-goods,  cutlery,  ana  Iron,  from  Batavia ; sago, 
salted  deer,  Ac.,  ftbro  Ceram  ; pearls,  birds*  nests,  tor- 
toiseshell, and  slaves,  for  the  f^lnese  and  Dutch  nier- 
chanls  from  Arnoe.  The  chief  export  is  nutmegs.  The 
seat  of  government  Is  at  Banda  Neira,  which  Is  fortiflud, 
and  has  a good  harbour.  A Portuguese,  uamed  Antonia 
Abreus,  discovered  these  Islands  In  16ix  In  1534  the 
Portuguese,  In  I.Vi9  the  Dutch,  and  in  IMIOtbe  English, 
successively  possessed  themselves  of  them,  lu  1814  they 
rcturne«l  under  the  dominion  of  the  Dutch.  < Crnidur^$ 
Indian  Archip<tago,  p.  508.  Ac. ; UomtUon'i  A*. /.  Go- 
%etUrr.  0.  7H.79.) 

UAN'DON,  a river  of  Ireland,  anciently  called  Gtas- 
been,  has  its  source  in  the  Carberry  mouiitainv,  9 nr  10 
m.  W.  Bantry.  From  Duninanway,  wliert*  Its  main 
branches  unite,  it  flows  nearly  W.  to  Dandou ; it  then 
winds  N.E.  to  Innls-Shannuu,  whence  It  pursues  a .S.tL 
course  to  the  sea,  with  wiiicb  it  unites  a little  below 
Kiosale,  built  on  its  wstuary.  Its  course  is  wholly  in  the 
CO.  Cork.  It  Is  described  by  Spencer,  as 

* Tbe  iHeiMni  Bwidon  crovnM  by  maey  s vsod.* 

But  roost  part  of  the  timber  that  ornamented  the  country 
in  the  days  of  Kliiabctli  has  been  cut  down,  and  its  place 
b but  very  IndUTerenUy  supplied  by  modern  plantaiiuas. 

Bano<>n,  ur  lisNiMisBRiCMiB.  an  inl.  town  of  Irriamt, 
eo.  Cork.  prov.  Muimcr.  on  the  Bandon.  14  m.  S.  \V, 
Cork.  It  was  founJ,-d  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign 
of  James  I.,  and  having  obtained  a charter  from  tiiat 
monarrh.  conferriiig  several  valuable  (trlvileges.  it  In- 
cresueii  so  rapidly  in  p<'[iulation  and  wealth,  that,  on  (he 
breaking  out  of  the  w ar  of  1641,  it  maintained  four  com- 
panies uf  foot  and  a corps  of  volunteers;  and  was  the  prin- 
cipal garrison  of  tbe  English  in  these  parts.  OnCromwell's 
approach,  in  104!h  it  dexHared  for  the  pari. . and  in  the  war 
ot  1688  the  bihab.  expclk-d  the  troops  of  James  11..  and 
declared  for  tbe  Princi-  of  Orange.  Pop  { Ih31)  10,179  ; 
(18.31)  13,617.  It  is  situated  on  the  dmivities  of  the 
hills  on  each  side  the  river,  which  blend  into  a richly 
wooded  valley,  and  consists  of  three  |iarts,distinguU)i^ 
by  the  estates  on  which  they  arc  built;  tlie  old  inun 
being  on  that  of  Uie  Duke  of  Devonshtie,  the  Irish  town 
on  that  of  the  Karl  of  Shannon,  and  the  wesirrn  portion 
on  those  of  the  Karls  of  Bandon  and  t'ork.  It  Is  watched, 
and  lighted  with  gas,  under  the  General  Municipal  Police 
Act.  It  has  two  parish  churches,  a Horn.  Cath.  cha{>rl 
and  convent,  a meeting-house  fur  Presbyterians,  and  two 
for  Methodists  ; a cL-usical  school,  endowed  by  the  Duko 
of  Devonshire  ; a school  for  general  instruction,  on  the 
foundation  of  Kravmui  Sniiib,  and  several  otliers  main- 
tained by  private  contrlbuiiuns  or  hy  religim.s  assurla- 
tinus.  ft  has  alto  an  inhrmarr,  lever  Hospital,  ai,d 
dispensary;  three  public  libraries,  and  two  rending- 
roums-  Asicmbilos  and  concerts  are  held  In  a suite  of 
apartments  attached  to  one  of  the  hotels.  Cargo  bar- 
racks are  built  on  the  hill  over  the  town,  and  the  cou- 
stabulary  have  here  a station. 

By  charter  dated  In  1614,  the  municipal  government  Is 
vested  In  a provost,  13  biirgesH'S,  and  an  unlimited  num- 
ber of  freemen,  elected  at  the  hundred  court  by  the 
general  body  of  freemen,  who  also  elect  a common  coun- 
dl  of  13  out  of  their  own  body  for  life.  The  bor.  sent  3 
mem.  to  the  Irish  H.  of  C.,  and  now  sends  owe  to  the  im- 
perial IL  of  C.  The  fraociitse  Is  vetted  in  (be  burgesses 
resident  within  Tm.  and  the  10/.  householders.  The  new 
electoral  boundary  comprises  439  acres.  Constituency 
(1838),  393.  General  sessions  of  the  peace  fur  the  w, 
riding  of  tbe  co.  are  held  here  in  October  In  the  court- 
house, a neat  building,  with  a well-arrangml  bridewell. 
Petty  sessions  take  place  on  Mondays,  at  which,  through 
the  courtesy  of  the  corporation,  the  co.  magistrates  sit 
with  the  provost.  Courts,  bolding  pleas  under  3/.,  are 
held  every  three  weeks  for  the  manors  of  the  Duke  of  De- 
vonshire, the  Karl  of  Bandon,  and  the  Earl  of  Shannon. 

The  woollen  manufacture  was  carried  on  here  to  a con- 
siderable extent,  and  was  succeeded  by  that  of  cotton : 
both  are  nearly  extinct ; but  a manufacture  of  fine  stuflh 
has  been  lately  undertaken.  Two  distilleries  paid  duty, 
in  1836.  on  107,395  ^1.  spirits ; and  in  the  sa:ne  year  duty 
was  paid  on  ^,851  bush.  malt.  There  are  also  several 
breweries  and  tan-yards,  and  3 large  flour-mills.  As  the 
Bandon  is  navluble  for  small  craft  to  Colllrr's  Quay, 
within  4 m.  of  the  town,  a imail  external  trarflc  Is  car- 
ried 00,  by  which  grain,  flour,  and  other  uruduce,  is  sent 
out,  and  timber,  coal,  wine,  and  groceries,  received  in 
return ; hut  the  domestic  consumption  Is  chiefly  sup- 
plied from  Cork,  to  which  much  ot  the  agricultural 
pniduce  of  the  neighbourhood  U sent  try  laud  car- 
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rtage.  MiurkeU  ftrc  hrUt  on  WrdortdAyi  and  Satur- 
day* : and  fair*  on  May  6,  the  Thurtday  lirfor**  Raster- 
day,  Oct.  29.  and  Nor.  6.  Kranchei  of  tlir  I'rovliiclal 
and  Agricultural  bank*  were  i>prned  in  1H34.  The 
Mst-otnc«  revenue  was  77V.  in  lAlO,  and  l,2bV.  In  1836. 
I'lie  town  is  on  the  maU-cvMCh  ruad  from  Cork  to 
Bantry.  Three  marhet  and  a car  ply  to  Innis-ShannoD, 
oo  the  road  to  Kintale.  six  days  a week,  carrying  an  ac- 
freitate  average  uf  42  passengers  each  trip  ; a coach  six 
days  in  a week,  and  a mall  cor  every  dav.  to  Duninan- 
way.  carrying  1 1 nassniKers  ; and  a car  to  Titnnlcague,  on 
Courtmacherry  ilay,  every  ilay.  carrying  4 passengers. 

B ANKRKS,  atownof  Spain  in  Valencia,  2H  m.  N.N.W. 
AlicaaL  I'op.  2.0UO.  It  luu  dUturei  of  wool,  distil- 
leries. and  pa|>er  mills 

BANFF,  araarlt.eo.  of  Scotland,  having  N.  the  Moray 
Frith,  S.  and  R.  the  no.  of  AlK^rdeen.  and  W.  Elgin  and 
Inverneu.  Its  length  frt»m  Ben  Mardhu  to  Hortsov  Is 
about  V)  m.«  but  its  averagt’  breadth  docs  not  exceeu  12 
m.  Area,  647  sq.  m..  or  4i4.UH0  arret.  Along  the  coast 
the  surface  is  pretty  level,  and  the  soil.  cousUting  of  a 
aandy  loam.  Is  In  matiy  places  well  cullivaml,  and  pro- 
ducer early  ami  excellent  crops  But  with  this  ex- 
ception. the  surface  is  mostly  rugged  and  mountainous, 
with  a few  valleys  lntcr*p>-rsed.  Oats  Is  the  principal 
crop  ; but  the  m:Jn  dependence  of  the  fanners  is  on  thrir 
cattle,  sheep  bclnc.  Jn  this  eo.,  comparatively  scarce. 
l4o|>ertT  in  a very  few  hands : tilUigc  farms  mostiv  linall, 
anda^culturc.  tliough  in  parts  much  linpriived.  geoe- 
rally  backward.  Average  rent  uf  land,  in  l'«10,  3s.  9d.  an 
acre.  There  are  some  thriving  plantations,  ]>Artictilarly 
In  the  vicinity  of  Gordon  Castle,  the  most  magniilcent 
seat  In  the  N.  of  Scotland.  It  Is  partly  separatixl  from 
El^n  by  the  Spey,  on  which  there  are  several  productive 
aalmoii  lishehes.  (.Vc  SrtT.I  Mineral*  of  little  import- 
ance ; but  the  crystals  and  topaxes,  commonly  called 
cairngorms,  arc  found  in  the  mmintaini.  Manufacture* 
inrtnislder.nble.  Kar.ff  contains  24  n.irishes,  and  had,  in 
1831.9.^14  inhabllcd  hoiuj  *,  Ui.H  j&lamilles.anrt  4k,6<>4  in- 
hab.  It  returns  1 m.  m,  to  the  H of  C,  for  threw. ; and 
the  burghs  of  BanlT  and  Cullen  unite  with  Rlgin  and 
others  in  returning  a me?m.  I’arl.  constituency  ofco.,  in 
l>138.7iU.  Valued  rml,  7.I.200/.  Scutch  : aanu^  value  of 
real  proyMjrty,  In  I81h,  hh.‘M2/, 

BvNpp  (commonly  pronounced,  and  sometimes  written 
BamfO.  a royal  burgh  of  Scotland,  cap.  of  the  above  co., 
on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Doveroo.  near  the  entrance  of  that 
river  Into  the  Moray  Frith.  I’op.  In  lH.31.  2.933.  vtx., 
males,  1.229;  females,  I.7U6.  U may  be  said  to  consist  of 
two  parts,  completely  scparati-d  ; of  which  the  one  is 
Inland,  and  lies  on  a plain  on  tlie  river  side ; the  other 
(called  the  sr.-i-towii)  stands  on  an  elevation  which  ter- 
miiutes  abruptly  near  the  sea.  by  which  it  is  Inmnded. 
The  castle  of  BanlT  stands  on  a plrce  uf  tahle-Iand 
between  these  two  place*.  Hie  n.xmc  of  the  town,  which 
U found  to  have  assumed  diir<  rent  forms  at  dllTereut 
times  — Baineffe.  Boinrlfe.  BatnfTe.  Ac.  — is  supposed  to 
have  been  derived  from  the  wurd  Boyne,  the  name  of  ibe 
district  in  which  BanfT  is  situated.  A stream  named 
Boyne  traverses  the  district  ; and  the  parish  of  Boyndie 
Is  i^ligiioui.  The  privileges  of  a royal  burgh  were  con- 
ferred on  Bar.ff  by  Robert  H . in  1372,  and  were  afterwa^ 
successively  connrmcsl by  James  VI.  and  Charles  II.  The 
ttre<-ts.  though  composed  of  houses  of  uneuual  sixe,  are 
generally  straight,  and  not  dedclent  In  width.  Within 
the  last  few  years,  many  of  the  older  houses  have  been 
pulled  down  and  replaced  by  others,  so  that  there  is 
scarcely  a building  now  remaining  to  indicate  the  antiauitv 
of  the  town.  The  street#  were  paved  so  early  as  iMl. 
TTie  (’armelltes  (an  onier  <»f  friars,  so  called  from  .Mount 
Carmel  in  Syria),  or  While  Friars,  had  a convent  in  IlanfT, 
but  at  wh.it  preciso  period  It  was  inslituled  canmA  be  as- 
crrulned.  (Spoltinrood't  H>hKWn»  HoUAft,  p,  16.)  Of 
the  building  no  vestige*  can  now  be  trace«i.  with  the  ex- 
ceiAion  of  some  scaltereil  arches  and  tauIis  ; nor  is  Its 
original  extent,  or  exaci  |>«sltlon,  known.  Of  the  castle 
of  Banff,  alluded  to  above,  mdhing  remains  but  the  outer 
wall  and  the  fosse.  It  was  a eonstalmiary.  or  lodging  for 
the  kina  when  visiting  this  |»art  of  hi*  dominions ; and,  in 
hit  absence.  It  was  iuhabllod  by  the  thane  or  constable 
who  administered  justice  In  hit  name.  It  was  essentially 
royal  property,  and  contlnm’U  so  till  the  middle  of  the  l.'ith 
century,  when  James  Stuart.  Earl  of  lliichon.  brother  of 
James  ll.,  was  crvatcil  heritable  thane,  the  castle  ol  Banff 
being  at  the  same  time  l>e*tow«'d  on  him.  as  the  oflicial 
tncBsuiige  of  his  family.  H.mffgave  ihe  title  of  to  a 
bmnrh  of  the  family  of  Ogilvle,  • blrh  became  extinct  in 
1803,  on  the  death  of  the  eighth  I o»rd  Banff  witiiout  male 
Issue.  B.anff  doe*  not  make  a great  figure  in  history.  The 
Duka  of  Montrose  plundered  ll  in  1643.  *'  no  merchant’s 
pKxls  or  gear.”  according  to  Spalding,  “ being  left.”  The 
bukoorCurnbcrlaiid’s  troops  passed  through  the  town  In 
1746,  oD  their  way  to  Culbwlen.  Tlu*y  destroy  ed  the  eplsco- 
pid  chapel,  and  Imngvd  a man,  erromnnisly  tliinking  ntm  a 
spy.  The  names  of  two  persons,  eminent  in  very  dtffirrent 
walks  of  life,  are  conoected  with  Banff.  The  famous 
James  Shi^.  who  was  originally  a keen  luppurter  of 
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presbytery,  arul  who.  having  fvrtrayed  that  fWlh,  rose  to 
the  archii*pisi'o|ial  sec  of  St.  Andrews,  was  a nallve  of 
Banff,  hi*  fatiter  being  sheriff-clerk  of  tliu  county.  He 
was  assassinated  on  Magus  Muir,  near  St.  Andrews.  In 
1679.  Jame*  Macphvrson,  having  followed  the  lawless 
and  predatory  life  of  a gipsy,  was  apprehended  (l7UO), 
tried,  and  condemned  to  be  nangcvl  at  Banff.  While  he 
was  a votary  of  the  mutes,  he  was  a profti  ient  as  a player 
on  the  violin  ; and  when  brought  to  the  place  of  execu- 
tion, he  carried  his  instrument  along  with  him,  atwl  played 
his  own  march,  which  had  been  compoeed  by  hWsclf 
while  in  prison.  This  coinp<»sitlon  was  published  after 
his  death,  and  has  ever  since  Wen  a favmirW  in  Scotland. 
Bums  wrote  a new  and  Improveil  version  of  the  song, 
which  is  well  known  under  the  name  of  J^aej^rrum^t 
Lnmt^,  or  Macpk^non'i  Fornrell.  Edit. 

Burnt' t Portry,  n.  ino.) 

The  trade  of  Hann  Is  inconsiderable,  and  not  inermsing. 
Its  harbour,  though  it  can  boast  of  a low-water  pier,  cun- 
stnicted  in  |8|6,  is  not  so  ample,  so  convenient,  or  secure, 
as  that  of  Macduff,  a borougn  or  barony  situated  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Doveron,  at  the  distance  of  about  • 
mile.  The  number  of  vessels,  in  |H;j6,  belonging  exclu- 
sively to  Banff  was  21,  of  wliich  thetonmigc  was  I. .33.3  tons. 
The  exports  consist  chiefly  of  grain,  salmon,  herring,  and 
cured  pork.  As  a proof  to  what  extent  grain  is  shipped, 
we  may  #t.ite  that.  In  l«34,  2f*.7'.'«  qri.  of  nats,  1.174  qrs. 
of  wheal.  976  qrs.  of  barley,  and  194  hag#  of  pWato  flour, 
were  rx|K>rt<'d  frmn  Banff,  excludve  of  Macauff.  In  the 
same  year  440  head  of  block  cattle  were  sent  to  l.a)nd(m 
by  sea,  911  pig*,  and  l.'i6  sheep  and  lamb.  The  herring 
fishery  on  the  coast  has  mA  of  late  years  been  so  produc- 
tive as  formerly.  A Greenland  whale  flshery  co.,  formed 
in  1819,  and  a thread  and  st«Kking  manufactory,  ^tab- 
lishiHl  flfly  years  ag»,  have  been  discontinued.  Banff  haa 
no  manufactory,  if  wo  except  a brewery,  an  Iron-foundry, 
a distillery,  and  a small  manufactory  i>f  ropes  and  sails. 
There  are  four  branch  banking  establishments;  and  the 
town  has  a weekly  market  on  Friday.arui  four  annual  fairs. 

The  public  buflJlng*  arc  the  town-house,  built  in  1796, 
with  a spire  lOO  fevA  high,  the  Jail,  the  parish  chnrrb,  and 
the  Belief.  EpUcnpal,  and  Independent  rhnrrhes,  TIh» 
Weoleyan  MetiuMllsts  have  also  a small  chapel  here.  Gas 
was  introduced  in  1^31.  There  was  a grammar-schoul 
in  Banff  so  early  os  the  year  l.'*44.  There  are  at  pr**seot 
an  aroilcmy,  rounded  in  17'^i.  at  which  oB  (he  branches  of 
a IcamevI  and  Hlicral  education  are  tau^cht ; tlie  commer- 
cial srhiml,  and  a rliarity  school  fouiuh-d  by  funds  left  (in 
lwi4)  by  Alexaiuler  I’irie,  merchant  in  B.'uiff.  There  arc, 
also,  several  scndnaric*  for  young  ladles  : another 
educational  institution,  founded  by  a legacy  left  by  the 
late  James  Wilson,  of  the  Island  of  Grenada,  b about  to 
be  opened.  Tliere  are  several  libraries  of  cousideralile 
extent  and  value  belonging  to  different  societie*.  Various 
sums  have  been  left  In  mortmain  for  charitable  purpose*  ; 
and  a legal  assessment  for  the  poor  is  unknown.  The 
average  numb«-r  of  prisoueri.  including  criminals,  revenue 
offenders,  and  debtors,  is  i.'>  annually.  There  are  36  Inns 
or  siiops  licensed  for  tlie  side  uf  spirits  and  ale. 

hanffdid  not  escajiethe  devastations  caused  by  the  great 
flood  that  took  place  in  the  ixsrth  of  Scotland  in  August 
ii'29.  Fort  of  the  town  was  inundated  to  the  l^ighi  of 
fourgw  five  feet;  several  houses  were  undermined  and 
carried  away : various  kinds  of  property  received  serious 
ii\Jury.  {Str  Tkotnat  D.lMuder't  Acc.  qf  the  Mvraytktre 
Ptoods.'i 

Banff  unite*  with  Rlgin.  Cullen,  Invriru^,  Kintore,  and 
Peterhead.  In  sending  a member  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. Macduff,  which  is  rapidly  rising  to  Importance, 
chiefly  owing  (o  the  rxcellerKe  of  Its  harbour,  nat,  since 
the  passing  uf  (lie  Bernnn  Bill,  been  united  to  Banff  In 
forming  one  parll.xmeui.xry  burgh,  the  Joint  cunstlluency 
In  1838  being  213.  'I'here  is  a splendid  bridge  of  seven 
arclie*  over  (he  Doveron,  which  connects  the  two  towns 
in  question.  Tlie  amount  of  oMcsscd  taxes  which  Banff, 
exclusive  of  Macduff,  yields  it  ( 1K16)  463f.  17f.  Gd.  The 
municipal  assessment  amounts  to  about  iXOl.  (Bhwisrf- 
ary  Brports,  ItsT^,  p.  43. ; Setr  StaiitlicaJ  Accimnt  uf  ScoU 
/ami.  No.  xl.  I*«36;  Ckambrrt’M  Oozettrer  (jf  Scoliand .) 

B.iSf!.  an  ini.  biwii  of  Hitidostan,  prov.  Malwab. 
dom.  of  Scindia ; at  the  confluence  of  two  tributaries  of 
the  Nerbuikla  river,  on  the  chief  road  through  Gtnrat 
and  Molwah  ; 82  m.  S.W.  Ouxein,  and  145  m.  N.R. 
Surat.  Iron  ore  is  fiivcd  here,  and  liefore  the  present 
century  the  town  contained  2,0(a>  houses ; at  present 
tills  numlier  is  mucli  re<iuced.  Bang  it  noted  for  *<>m« 
remarkable  cave  temples  of  Buddhtc  origin,  excavated 
in  a range  pf  low  sandstone  and  cUystone  bills,  about 
3^  m.  S.  of  the  town.  Four  rave*  exist;  the  most 
northerly  of  which  It  the  most  perfect,  and  Is  reached 
by  a flight  of  70  nidety  formed  atone  steps,  terminat- 
ing in  a platform  overbung  by  the  hill,  which  has  once 
evidently  been  formed  into  a regular  verand.xli  stifv- 
ported  br  columns;  mud  at  either  end  of  which,  therp 
is  a small  apartment,  containing  some  ill  carved  figure* 
of  modem  workmanship,  and  ooe  of  them  a tusd  r^re- 
BcaUUoo  of  Ibe  Hindoo  Ganesa.  The  cave  wUhln  ihie 
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VMtIbule  ii  entered  br  a rcrt.annil.'ir  cloorvnv  in  a p)a«.  < 
tered  and  nmamentra  wall,  ana  i*  a ^and  and  itbMiniv 
apartment  M ft.  iquare  and  I4|  fl.  in  hiHfrht ; the  roof, 
which  U fiat.  an<l  haa  been  once  ornamented  with  palnt> 
Inift.  U tupportiHl  by  four  ranget  of  maaay  columns. 
Around  thU  apartment,  on  three  aides,  are  a number  of 
small  retia,  9 ft  in  de|>th,  as  well  as  several  niches,  In 
which  have  been  carved.  In  bold  rrlief,  some  dra|>ed 
nude  and  female  Bgures:  from  one  of  the  cells  on  the 
left  band,  you  enter  through  narrow  exravslions,  five 
other  similar  cells,  each  in  a plane  elevated  above  the 
funner,  attcending  through  the  hill.  At  the  fsrther  end 
of  the  principal  cave,  is  an  oblong  recess  supported  by 
two  hexagonal  columns,  through  the  centre  of  which  a 
small  doorway  leads  to  an  inner  apartment,  where  the 
dag  op,  or  *'  chum,”  supposed  to  contain  a Duddidc  relic,  | 
Is  seen,  cut  out  of  the  rock,  with  the  plain  dome  forming  | 
its  summit,  reaching  nearly  to  the  roof,  to  which  it  is  j 
joined  by  a small  S4^uare  ornament.  Tlie  second  and 
fourth  caves  of  Bang,  contain  little  worth  notice ; Injt 
the  third  is  nearly  as  large,  and  has  bei-n  somewhat 
similar  in  Its  arrangement  to  the  first.  The  whole  of 
the  walls,  roof,  and  columns,  hare  been  covered  with  a 
fine  stucco,  and  ornamented  with  paintings  in  distemper 
of  considerable  taste  and  elegance.  It  contains  the 
dagop  in  Its  Inner  apartment } but  wants  the  recess, 
and  carved  sculptures  menflnnra  in  the  first  cave.  It  is 
eonsiderably  diUpidatctl ; arwl  a fifth  cave  is  so  fnucb  so 
at  Us  entrance  as  hi  be  at  present  inaccessible.  (Aaawrr- 
firtd  in  Bombai/  Trumt.  ti.  IlH — 2Ul. ; l{amiUtm'$  E.  /. 
Croz.  I. 

BANOALORR.  an  ini.  fortif.  town  of  Mysore.  8. 
Hlndostan  ; lat.  l'ioa7'V..  long.  3m' E..  ro.  N.E. 
Serlngapatm.  Pop.  (in  |M06>said  to  be  It  is 

tMiilt  on  a tablc-lanu.  nearly  3.000  ft.  above  the  sea.  and 
it  so  salubrious  that  Kuro|ieans  often  resort  thither  for  ' 
the  benefit  of  their  health.  The  thermom.  seldom  rises 
above  M'2°.  or  sinks  below  .Vi^  Fahr.  The  mons«>oni  have 
their  force  broken  by  the  iihauts  ; but  this  table-land  is  ' 
constantly  refreshecl  by  genial  showers.  The  vino  and  , 
cypress  grow  luxuriantly,  and  apples,  prarht'S,  and  straw-  ; 
berries  are  raised  in  the  gardens.  The  town  is  enclosed  ' 
with  double  walls ; but  tlie  chief  fortress,  which  contained 
the  palace  of  Tippuo  Salb,  Is  quite  detached  from  the  , 
other,  and  is  built  in  a solid  mauuer,  with  a deep  ditch  ' 
and  sp.icious  glacis.  The  palace,  though  of  mud,  built  in 
the  .Saracenic  style,  is  still  a striking  building,  and  is  used  ^ 
by  the  present  r^ah  fur  public  cutcrtaLnnK*nis.  There  ' 
are  good  barracks,  assemblv  and  reading-rooms,  Kurn|>e^m 
shoj>s,  Ac.  The  bouses  are  large,  some  being  of  two  stories.  ; 
liullt  of  red  earth,  and  rttufed  with  tiles;  the  chief  bazar 
is  wide,  regular,  and  ornamented  with  rows  of  cocoa-nut 
trees.  Most  of  the  inhab.  are  Hindoos.  Silk  and  cotton 
are  the  chief  manufactures;  the  former,  which  is  very 
strone,  is  made  from  raw  silk  imported,  none  being  pro- 
duced in  the  neighbourhood.  Bangalore  was  founded 
br  llyder  AH,  on  the  site  of  a small  village  ; and  under 
him  It  became  a place  of  much  huMrlance.  It  was  taken 
by  Ia>rd  Cornwallis  in  1791.  {tiarmtUm'$  E. 
lil,  I3i.) 

BANG-KOK,  or  BANKOK.  a city  of  Slam,  having 
been  the  cap.  of  the  kingdom,  the  residence  of  the  so- 
vereign, and  seat  of  gov.  since  the  destruction  of  Y uthla 
by  the  Birmese,  in  1766.  It  stands  on  a swampy  tract  on 
b€)th  sides  the  Menain.  lot.  13°  tCP  N.,  long.  lOlO  lO'  K., 
ir>  m.  N.  from  the  Oulpb  of  .Siam.  Pop.  probably  from 
AO.flOO  to  60.000.  The  Men  am  is  here  i m.  wide,  ex- 
clusive of  the  large  space  uu  each  side  occupied  by  float- 
ing houses,  and  from  o to  lU  fathoms  deep  : there  is  a bar 
of  soft  mud  at  its  mouth,  but  vessels  of  from  200  to  S50 
tons  burden  may  always  reach  Bang-kok  without  diffl- 
culty.  The  traffic  above  this  city  Is  trilling,  though, 
from  the  want  of  roads,  all  the  Intercourse  is  by  water. 
Bang-kok  consists  of  three  parts ; the  palace,  the  town, 
and  the  floating  town.  The  first,  btillt  nn  an  island,  Is  of 
an  oblong  shape,  surroundcil  by  a brick  wail  of  consider- 
able height  in  some  parts,  ana  fbmitbpd  with  some  in- 
dlflbivnt  bastions  .xnd  many  gates  ; it  contains,  besides  the 
residences  of  the  king  and  nis  chief  officers,  many  temples, 
ganlens,  inferior  shops,  and  much  waste  ground.  I'he 
town  without  stretches  for  some  distance  aloM  the  banks 
of  the  river,  but  a very  little  way  inland.  The  houses, 
most  of  which  are  of  wood,  or  mere  huts  of  palm  leaf,  are 
built  on  posts  driven  into  the  mud,  being  each  provided 
with  a boat.  The  floating  town  consists  of  a number  of 
bimboo  rails  bearing  rows  of  fi  or  10  houses,  vriih  a plat- 
form Iq  front,  on  which  the  wares  for  sale  are  expoiwd ; 
and  most  of  the  trade  Is  thus  conducted  on  the  river, 
where  It  ii  bi'lirvi>d  that  half  the  pop.  reside.  There  are 
many  temples,  all  of  which  are  miiH  In  a pyramidal 
form,  with  much  gilding  and  paltry  deenrations:  each 
contains  a rolossal  gilded  metal  statue  of  Buddha,  and 
n riirlety  of  otlmm  fn  clay  or  wood.  The  chief  temple, 
or  l(a-cbph.tap-|MHi,  whi<'h  is  vm  ft.  In  height,  csmtalns 
,is  many  as  I of  these  images.  'I'he  palace  f«oisesn-s  a 
really  h.'tndMime  aitdience-hall,  mo  ft.  long  by  4l>  hroail. 
and  90  11.  in  bright,  paiutcU  and  giUlod,  uixi  furuisbcd 
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with  F.ngllth  cut-glass  lustres  : h is  surrounded  by  threw 
ditfenmt  walls,  and  is  built  of  brick;  of  whUh,  or  of 
mud,  the  palaces,  temples,  and  a few  of  the  chief  resi- 
dences only  are  constructed.  Bang-kok  has  manufactures 
of  tin  and  iron  artieUw.  and  leather  for  mattresses.  Ac. 
Its  trade  is  probably  more  extensive  than  that  of  any 
ocher  emporium  in  the  B..  Canton  excepted,  not  occupied 
by  Europeans.  It  Is  principally  carried  on  with  Cnina 
and  Che  Malay  archipelago,  but  mostly  with  the  former. 
'Fhe  great  articles  of  export  are  sugar  (from  lO.OOn  to 
13,000  tons),  black  pepper  (4.0oo  to  6.000  tons),  sUclulac, 
ivory,  sa|ian  wood,  hides,  Ac.  'Fhe  tnwle  with  China  em- 
ploys about  190  Chinese  Junks  yearly,  some  of  1,000  tons 
DUi^cn.  The  Imports  are  porceiAiii,  tea,  quicksilver,  lack- 
toy,  dried  friiits,  silks,  fans,  and  other  native  nuuiulac- 
tures  from  China;  vrlth  candor,  edible  birds'  nesit, 
and  other  arUcles  <or  the  Chinese  market  from  th« 
Malay  arThlpelago ; and  British  and  Indian  {doce  goods, 
opium,  and  British  wnollerts  and  glass  from  India.  Half 
the  pop.  eonsUts  of  Chinese  ; and  besides  them  there 
an*  numerous  Birman.  Feguan,  lasoan,  Camlxvjan.  Ta- 
voyan.  and  Malay  foreigner!;  Mime  ('hnstlans  of  For- 
tugtsese  descent ; and  a few  Brahmins,  who  are  supt>orted 
by  Che  king,  and  tiave  a small  trnitde  of  their  own. 

( Cratrjkrtf  s £m6assjr  to  Siam,  Ac. ; Finia*fnm'$  Mfstioa, 
Ac.) 

BAKOOR,  a city,  sea-port,  and  Mr.  N.  Wales,  eo. 
Carnarvon,  hiind-  Itgorvac,  on  the  Holyhead  road,  at  the 
bead  of  Boaiimarii  Bay,  about  3 m.  from  the  Meital 
bridge.  It  consUts  i-hiefly  of  one  prlnripal  street, 
Stretching  R.  ami  A’,  through  a romantic  vale,  bourvded 
on  the  8.  by  high  precipitous  rocks,  on  the  K.  by  a 
more  gradual  acclivity,  and  opening  nn  the  E.  over  a 
splendid  and  extensive  prospect,  including  the  rocky 
snores  of  Anglesea  arul  the  town  of  Heaumant.  It  has 
been  mostly  rebuilt,  and  otherwise  very  much  improved, 
within  the  last  few  years.  Fop.  (|M3|)  3,3{i9;  <Im,3I) 
4.761 : houses,  last  mentioned  year.  ).17l.  I'he  cathedral 
Is  an  emb.vttled  cruciform  structure,  having  a low  mas- 
sive tower  crowned  with  pinnacles.  It  stands  In  a spacious 
area,  with  a fine  avenue,  and  has  a very  pleasing  efTettl,  from 
itr  situation  and  the  Just  proportion  and  simplieity  of  its 
architecture!  near  It  are  some  old  endowed  almshouses 
for  fi  poor  pi'rsoiu.  and  an  endowed  free  schutd  for 
IDO  boys,  built  In  recent  timet  on  the  situ  of  an  aocieiil 
friary ; It  was  founde<1  in  Elisabeth's  reign,  and  its  rrve- 
nue  IB  upwards  of  *260/.  a year.  There  are  lUio  4 naliuiial 
schools  In  the  parish  ; 3 lu  the  tuwu  (estab.  1822)  fur 
8o0  b«)ys  and  girl*;  I at  Vacnoi  for  76,  and  1 at  Fentir 
for  (in.  The  B.nptists,  Independents,  Calvinistic  and 
Wesleyan  Methodists,  have  each  a chapel ; there  is  a 
town-hall  and  shambles  in  the  cimtre  or  the  (own,  and 
near  it,  on  the  London  road,  is  the  ( arnarvon  and  A ngle- 
sea  dispensary.  I'he  market  is  held  on  Fridays  : during 
the  summer  on  Tuesdays  also,  'i'here  are  4 fairs. 
April  6,  June  36.  Sept.  If),  Oct.  3M:  besides  which  4 
large  fairs  for  caUle  (calltrd  “booth  fairs”)  are  held  at 
tha  Menal  bridge  (which  is  in  this  parish,  and  about  3 
m.  S.  W.  Bangor)  Aug.  36.  Sept.  3o,  Oct.  34,  Nov.  14. 
They  are  the  most  frequented  ot  any  in  N.  Wales.  It  Is 
accessible  to  vessels  of  2ii()  to  3(X)  tons,  which  may  rnier 
the  bay  at  any  time  of  the  tide:  the  trad»*,  however,  is 
conifkaratively  inslgnilirant.  and  is  confined  to  the  import 
of  coals  and  other  nec«*ssaries.  By  thelleform  Act, Bangor 
was  constituted  one  of  6 contributory  boroughs,  which 
conjointly  send  1 mem.  to  the  H.  of  C. : the  hailifTs  of 
Carnarvon  being  reluming  officers.  j'herc  are  Id 
Bangor  about  I70  houti-t  of  irg.  and  upwards.  It  has 
been  the  seat  of  a bishopric  from  tlie  reinotC'.t  period, 
and  has  recently  been  united  with  that  of  St.  Asaph 
( Feb.  IM9U).  It  previously  comprised  the  cos.  of  Anglctea 
and  Carnarvon  (except  4 parishes)  atiout  hair  Merioneth, 
one  deanery  In  l>enb{gh.  and  7 parishes  in  Monigomery: 
in  all  179  par.  The  income  of  the  bishup,  at  an  average 
of  three  years,  ending  with  l^l,  amounted  to  4,4G^. 
a year,  'i'he  church  is  used  both  for  caihtxlral  and 
parish  services;  the  former  In  Englisii,  the  Utter  In 
Welsh.  The  Hrltig  is  a conioUdated  vicarage  Iwloiiglng 
to  the  vicars  choral,  the  church  of  th#  township  of 
Fentir  being  annexed  to  it  as  a cha|M*l  of  ease.  There 
is  an  episcopal  residence  and  a deanenr.  The  famous 
controversy  Iwtween  Urs.  Huadley  and  Shnlock  took 
its  Dame  from  this  see : thu  furmer  being  its  bishop 
from  A.D  1716  to  1731,  when,  on  being  translated  to 
Salisbury,  the  latter  lucceeded  him.  The  neighbour- 
hood Is  for  the  most  part  uni*nrlosed,  and  every  where 
presents  scenery  of  surpassing  Interest,  having  the 
Snowdon  range  on  the  ,S..  and  renmanmaur  on  tne  K., 
and  the  Meiuii  Strait  and  bridge  immetliati  ly  coniiguous 
to  the  town.  The  Improvement  of  the  Holybea<l  mad, 
now  the  best  in  the  kingdom,  and  Uie  construction  of 
the  Menai  bridge,  have  rendered  Bangor  a great  tho- 
roughfare, and  made  it  In*  resortevl  to  in  summer  by 
crowds  of  visiters.  When  l>r.  Johnson  vlsiteit  ttw  city 
lu  1774,  with  Mr.  and  6!rs.  ThrsU*.  he  mmplainrti  that 
they  found  “ a rerp  menn  im*.  and  hod  untu-  d{^‘i  uUy 
u6fa/HiMg  lodging.  1 lay  in  a room  ttkcrc  lha  other  bM 
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Aorf  hro  men.  But  mndom  trAVfII«r*  nr«il  frur  no  such 
d1fflcultU*t.  Tlio  Inni  ta  the  town  are  very  ^>od  ( and 
there  it  a hotel  outiide  the  to«'0,  built  bj  Mr.  Pen- 
nant, tliat  rankt.  In  rr^peet  of  tiie  and  accommcNUtlun. 
with  the  brtt  In  the  kiiitrdom. 

B«Nuoa,  A maril.  town  of  Ireland,  ro.  Down,  pror. 
ITUicr.  nn  the  .S.  shore  of  CArrlckferjnii  Pay,  12  m. 
K.N.K.  Belfast.  Pi^..  in  1«2I.  2.943;  In  IK\\,  2.741: 
pop.  of  par..  In  l‘*3l,  9,3.V»,  «jf  wbiini  737  were  of  the 
e*tiib.  chiireh.  H,vb3  Prot.  dU».,  and  2M>  Rum.  Cath. 
'Hie  town  tfwk  the  name  of  H.innor,  Beanchotr,  or  **  the 
White  t’huir."  from  a celpbrate«J  mona«tory  which, 
about  the  rear  H2tt.  WA*  «le*lroyed  by  the  Danes,  when 
upward*  or  INjO  monk*  are  *aid  to  hare  been  maasarred. 
U I*  much  frequented  a*  a •ea.hathlnit  place.  The 

Subllc  building*  are  a church,  two  Pn**hyterian,  and  two 
lell.ndi*t  m>-eting-hmi*.  i,  and  a maiket-huute : there 
I*  aUo  a df'.)H>iuary,  mendicity  iniiitution,  saving**  bank, 
and  public  library.  It  I*  a constabulary  and  coAtt-guard 
station.  The  c«rp<.irHtlon.  under  the  charter  nf  lOiS. 
conni*ti  of aprovoHt  and  12  fre»‘ hurg«*s»e*.  ItrcturnedS 
mem.  to  the  irUh  It.of  C.  till  the  Tnion.  when  It  was  dis- 
franchited.  A court  leet  it  held  once  a year,  and  a manor 
court,  with  Jurlfdlctlnn  to  the  amount  nf  31V.,  crery  3 
weeki,  and  petty  sessions  erery  fortnight.  There  are 
two  cotton  lartorie*  t linen  it  liUo  made  for  home  con- 
sumption. The  fishery  li  carried  on  to  soma  extent, 
and  in  the  neighbouring  village  of  Croumtport,  where 
the  Duke  of  .Schomberg’s  army  landed  in  large 

OTSter*  aro  taken  in  abumUnee.  Market*  are  held  on 
Tueiiday*  s fain  on  Jan.  12,  May  1,  Aug.  I.  and  Nov.  32. 
Po*t-ntficr  rerontie  in  1K30,  172/.  ; in  I^CIB.  |(>.V. 

B,AN(J-PA-SOK.  a considerable  town  of  .Siam,  cap.  of 
a dittr.  on  the  leR  bank  of  the  Uang-pa-kung  river,  near 
its  mouth,  39  m.  K.S.K.  Bangkok  ; lat.  13'^  3t/  N..  lung. 
lUP  I P R.  It  It  pupulou*,  hat  a wooden  itoekade,  and 
it  considered  by  the  Slametc  important  as  a place  of  de- 
fence agniiitt  the  IncroachmenU  of  the  Anameve.  The 
Bang-pa-kung  river  it  here  little  Inferior  in  tire  to  the 
Meimm  ; it  has  the  same  depth  of  water  on  its  bar,  and 
within  it  from  2|  to  3 fathoms.  There  it  said  to  bv  a 
good  carriage  road  from  this  town  to  'Pung-yai.  a dis- 
tance of  nearly  200  m.  The  dittr.  of  Bang-pa-soe  is  an 
alluvial  Aal,  very  fertile  in  rice  and  sugar  cane,  (CVnir- 
furtCt  J/itsfOM  /«  .9iom,  p.  441,  443.) 

BANJAKM ASSIV,  a town  and  distr.  on  the  S.R. 
coast  of  Borneo;  (he  town  is  built  on  the  river  of  the 
same  name,  in  lat.  S..  long.  114'^  W K.  The  river 
has  a sltallow  bar  at  its  entrance,  over  w hich  even  a lipht 
boat  cannot  float  till  after  theflrst  quarter’s  flood,  Nw- 
withstanding  Ihi*.  the  town  enjors  a ronsidcrabic  trade, 
especially  with  China;  many  Chinese  being  settled  in 
and  near  it.  There  Is  tome  trade  with  Singapore,  l>ut 
It  is  discouraged  by  the  Dutch,  wlio  have  a factory, 
forlt,  anil  government  building*  in  Banjarmaisiii.  The 
import*  consist  of  opium,  piece  good*,  coarse  cutienr, 
gunpowder,  and  fire  arms.  The  ex|wrts  are  chiefly 
gold,  diamonds,  and  pepper  ; rattans  to  Java,  camphor, 
wax,  birds' ncsK.  tripuig,  spices,  and  steel,  of  superior 
quality.  ( F.nrl.  hUutem  Seas.  p.  336— 33m.  ) 

BANN.  UPPKR  and  I.OWKK,  two  river*  In  the  N. 
of  Ireland : the  firtt,  or  I'pper  Bann.  rlset  in  the  plain 
called  Che  Doer*  or  King's  Meadow,  in  the  N.  part  of 
the  Muume  mmintains,  in  Down.  Its  courie,  at  first,  is 
winding  ; but  Its  general  direction  is  N.W.  ARcr  pass- 
ing Gilford  and  Portadnwn,  it  falls  into  Lough  Neagh  at 
Banfoot  Ferry.  Near  Portadown  it  is  joined  by  the 
Newry  Canal ; and  is  thence  navigable  by  barges  to  the 
lake. 

'i'hc  Ix>wer  Bann  issues  from  I.mugh  Beg,  connected 
nn  the  N.W.  with  Lough  Neagh,  and  flowing  N.  with  a 
little  inclination  to  Che  W>.  /alls  into  the  sea  5 m.  below 
t'oieraine.  The  current  of  the  I>ower  Bann  It  rapid; 
ami  in  some  places  It  It  precipitated  over  ledges  of  rock. 
The  salmon  and  eel  fliherles  on  this  river  are  important 
and  valuable.  It  is  navig.'ble  by  ItoaU  as  far  as  Cole- 
raine. but  only  w ith  dlfBculty. 

BANNALl^f',  a town  of  France,  dep.  Ftnisterre,  cap. 
cant  .Om.  NrW  Qnlmperle.  Pop.  4J77- 
B.tNNOCKUUUN.  a village  of  Scotland,  co.  Stirling, 
par.  St.  Nioiau's,  3 m.  S.S.U.  Stirling,  on  both  sides  of 
tisg  small  river  Bannock,  which,  after  a course  of  a few 
mfiM.  fails  into  the  Frith  of  Forth.  I'he  name  of  this 
village  is  Imperishahly  associated  with  one  of  the  most 
meiworablo  events  in  British  history.  4n  its  immediate 
vicinity,  on  the  34th  of  June.  1314,  was  fought  the  great 
ImUIc  between  the  Rngllsh  under  Kdward  II.,  ana  the 
Scotch  under  Robert  Bruce,  which  terminated  in  the  total 
defeat  of  the  former.  The  loss  of  the  Knglisb,  in  the  battle 
and  pursuit,  is  estimated  by  the  best  informed  historians 
at  30.000  men.  including  a great  numlnT  of  nobles,  and 
persons  of  dlslinctioa.  The  loss,  on  the  part  of  the  Scotch, 
whose  army  was  very  inferior  in  respect  of  numbers  to 
tIuU  of  the  Knglish,  did  not  probably  Call  short  of  8,000. 
This  decisive  victory  st*cured  the  permanent  lodepetidence 
of  Scotland,  and  ettablished  the  family  of  the  conqueror 
OD  Its  tbroot. 
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About  1 m.  W.  from  the  village,  at  .Sauchie  Bum 
James  III.  was  defeated  in  14MH  by  nis  rebellious  s<ib> 

i'cets  and  his  son.  James  IV. ; and,  aRer  being  wotiuded 
n the  engagement,  was  assassinated  at  a mill  iu  Uto 
vicinity. 

In  more  recent  and  tranquil  times  Banivockbum  has 
beet)  distinguished  In  a very  different  departnicut  — that 
of  manufactures.  Various  fabrics  of  wouilco,  parti- 
cularly Urtani,  are  iiicccstfully  carried  on  in  it ; and  It 
has  produced  the  tartan  worn  by  the  Highland  regi- 
ments in  the  British  army  fur  upwards  of  half  a century 
past.  The  manufat'ture  of  tartan  shawls,  so  generally 
worn  by  femaiet  in  the  middle  and  lower  ranks  in  Scot- 
land, is  also  contimd  to  it.  and  arc  hence  known  by  the 
name  of  BanniK-kburn  shawls.  Carpets,  |iarticularly 
Brussels,  and  hearth-rugs,  arc  prodiicid  hereto  a con- 
siderable extent ; and  of  all  these  no  small  itortion  ia 
sent  to  the  English  market.  The  manufWture  of 
T^rerds,  or  coarse  striped  woollen  citith  for  trowsers  and 
plaid*,  such  a*  that  lor  which  Galashiels  and  Hawick 
are  eminent,  has  of  late  been  introduced  into  Bannock- 
burn, but  is  ncK  carried  to  any  great  exti-nt.  Tanning  is 
also  a mnsiderable  branch  of  trade.  Various  villagrs  to 
titc  neighbourhood  have  twen  long  einincut  in  Ute 
making  of  uaIIsi  but  the  Inhabitants  of  Uaimockbum 
have  never  introduced  this  branch  of  butlm-ss,  but  have 
confined  themtcive*  to  the  manufactures  noticed  above. 
The  portion  of  the  parish  of  Nt.  Nmian's  in  which  this 
village  is  situate*!  has  recently  been  erected  into  a sepa- 
rate parish,  under  the  name  of  Danntickbum ; and  a 
handsrnnc  parochial  church  ha*  been  built.  It  ha«  also 
a dlsieiitlns  church,  on  excellent  school,  a sub*rri|>Hon 
library,  and  an  annual  fair  for  horses  and  cattle  on  tbe 
second  Tuesday  of  June,  old  atyle.  The  village  is  not 
built  on  any  regular  plan.  Pop.  *60. 

BASSTEAD  DOWNS,  in  England,  co.  Surety,  1st 
div.  of  t'npthurne  hund.,  par.  Banstcad  ; a tract  of  laud 
remarkable  for  its  verdure  and  excellent  sheep  pastur- 
age, 12  m.  8.  by  W.  l.ondon,  676  ft.  al>ove  the  sea  level. 
The  Epsom  Downs  are  a continuation  of  these  on  the 
\V. : their  geological  position  is  between  the  London  clay 
on  the  N.,  and  the  chalk  f«>rmatiou  on  the  S.  Tbe 
Brighton  lines  of  road  fynm  the  mctru|>olis  cross  them. 

U.ANSW.AllA,  an  inland  town  of  Hhidostan,  prov. 
Giijrat.  ami  cap.  of  a iniall  r^jpoot  principality  under 
British  protertiun  ; 80  m.  K.  Ahmednuggur ; lat.  3P 
N ..  lung.  74*^  9F  K.  It  is  a handsome  place  for  this  part  of 
India,  and  its  walls  include  a large  circuit : though  much 
of  the  space  is  occupied  by  gardens.  There  are  some 
handsome  temples,  and  a tolerable  Ivazar:  at  some  dis- 
tance is  a pool  of  water  with  a statdj  flight  of  steps, 
overhung  by  palms,  peepuls,  and  tamarind-trees;  and 
Itoyond  it,  on  the  crown  of  a woody  hill,  the  towers  of  a 
large  castle,  fonnerly  tlw  palace  ui  Uanswara.  In  1M‘^ 
there  were  1,000  faiuillt**  of  Dralimlns,  and  a coutldrr- 
able  numlier  of  Mussulmans  in  the  town;  in  the  wilder 
districts  of  its  territory,  the  inliabitauls  are  chiefly 
Bheels.  'I'he  rajah  is  a branch  of  the  family  of  the 
Udeypoor  sovereign,  and  holds  the  highest  iudk-ial 
authority  in  his  own  hands.  In  |H2tl  he  had  a aind  of 
feudal  nobiiitf  of  32  subordinate  rajpoot  chiefs,  wbo 
each  furnished  his  quota  of  fighting  men.  In  tbe  same 
year  the  Banswara  territory  yu-ldou  a rovenui*  of  20, 7m^. 
out  it  was  then  only  recovering  Rom  a state  nf  great 
desolation  and  miss'ry,  from  which  it  had  been  relived 
by  the  British.  {HttmiUvn's  K.  I.  Otn.  i.) 

BANTAM,  a decayed  town  of  Java  belonging  to  the 
Dutch,  once  cap.  of  a distr.,  but  " now  of  no  greater  Im- 
portance than  tne  smallest  residence  on  tbe  coast.”  Ita 
bay.  formerly  a great  readefvous  of  Kurooean  shipping, 
is  choked  up  by  coral  reefs,  and  islands  mrmed  by  tlie 
soil  washed  down  into  it  from  the  mountains.  The 
Dutch  abandoned  it  in  1817  for  the  more  elevated  station 
of  Sirang  or  Ceram,  7 m.  hiland.  (Karl,  The  E.  Seast 
18.37,  p.  11.) 

BANTRY.  a marlt.  town  of  Ireland,  co.  Cork,  prov. 
Munster,  at  the  bottom  of  Bantry  l^y,  43  m.  W.  by  8. 
Cork.  Pop.  (1821)  3.6.VI ; (1831)  4.376:  pop.  of  pari<h 
14,666,  of  whom  948  are  of  the  estab.  church,  and  13,717 
Rom.  Cath.  The  town  is  IB  built:  it  has  a church,  a 
Koro.  Cath.  chapel,  Methodi.*t  meeting-house,  ami  a 
neat  court-house,  with  a brids^well.  General  sossloni  are 
held  in  February,  and  petty  tcstlons  on  alternate  Fridays. 
A party  of  tbe  constabulary  is  tUtfoned  here.  Manufar- 
tures  confined  to  that  of  flour ; and  there  it  a small  porb-r 
brewery.  The  fishery  of  herrings  and  ipraU  ha*  lioen 
unproductive  since  1838:  pilchards  were  once  abuiidaut. 
but  have  desertcxl  the  coast  since  183.\  The  tra<tv  of  the 
port,  which  was  once  very  considerable,  is  now  conliur<t 
to  the  export  of  grain,  of  w'hich  1,143  tons,  nf  the  r»(i- 
matiti  value  of  6,21 '2/.,  were  rx|K>rted  in  the  value 

of  the  imports  of  the  same  year  amounted  to  17,293/. 

BaNTmv  Bay.  an  inlet  of  the  sen.  In  the  S.  W.  rx- 
Iremity  of  Ireland,  co.  Cork,  between  Crow  Point  on  the 
N.  and  Sheep's  Head  on  the  S.  This  Is  one  of  the  (in<*sC 
and  most  capariout  hartmurs  in  Europe,  it  stretchos 
inwards  In  a N.B.  direction  above  *36  m-,  with  a breadth 
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VATTlns  from  4 to  6 m.  Keorthe  ratrtneo  of  th«bty,  on 
iU  N.W.  tMe,  It  B«»r  Uland,  teparmted  from  the  main 
land  bv  acrookad  atralt  about  a mile  broad,  baling  from 
10  to  SO  or  40  frthotni  water,  and  aflbrdlng  a Mfe  retreat 
for  the  largeet  ecMeU.  Farther  up  the  bar  it  Whiddy 
Itiand,  on  the  S.  tide  of  which,  nearly  oppottte  to  Rantry 
town,  there  it  an  admirable  roadstead,  where  ibiDt  lie 
land- locked  in  from  34  to  40  ft.  water.  Bear  Iilaod 
forma,  at  it  were,  anatural  breakwater.prntectiiigthebay 
from  the  S.W.  wlndt.  There  it  dote  to  both  iU  ahore«  a 
considerable  depth  of  water ; it  it  not  encumbered  by  any 
thoalt  or  rucks  that  may  not  be  easily  avoided,  even  at 
night;  and  the  ai. -horfng  ground  being  every  where 
gtKxl,  it  fhmisbet,  ;lirougnoul  its  whole  expanse,  con* 
venient  shelter  and  accommodation  for  the  largest  ships. 

Having  no  considerable  town  on  its  shorci>.  w hich  ure 
wild  ajul  rugged,  nor  any  communication  with  the  in- 
terior, this  noble  bay  is  but  liUle  frequented  by  shipping. 
Occasionally,  however,  it  has  been  resorted  to  by  Urge 
fleets,  and  has  been  the  theatre  of  naval  warfare : an  in- 
decisive ai’tion  having  been  fought  in  it  on  April  3b.  U>>*9, 
t>ctween  a portion  of  the  French  fleet  that  convrv'ed 
King  James  to  Kinsale,  and  the  English  fleet  under  Ad- 
miral Herbert,  afterwards  Bari  of  Torrlngton.  It  was 
in  it,  also,  that  the  French  fleet,  with  Ueuerai  Hoebe  on 
board,  anchored  in  I7b6. 

BAPAUMK,  a town  of  France,  d#p.  Pas  de  Calais, 
cap.  cant,,  16  m.  S.S.E.  Arras.  Fop.  d,r/2.  This  town 
was  originally  fortified  by  Chariot  V..  but  having  bc«-n 
ceded  to  France  in  16A9.  its  fortifications  were  enlarged 
and  comuleted  by  Vaubaa  It  is  neat,  well  laid  out,  and 
well  buiJt.  'I'fae  parish  church  and  the  hospital  are  worth 
notice,  'riiere  are  manufactures  of  woollens,  calicoes, 
and  other  cotton  stuA,  and  of  the  fine  thread  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  a species  of  lace  carried  to  the  markets 
of  Lille  and  Amiens.  It  is  Itself  the  centre  of  all  the 
lace  trade  of  the  vicinity.  Being  situated  in  a dry  country, 
bapaume  laboured,  fur  a lengthened  period,  under  a de- 
fldcncy  of  water;  l*ut  in  1733  an  Artesian  well  having 
been  sunk  in  the  vicinity,  Aimished  an  abundance  of  ex- 
cellent water,  which,  bt'ing  conveyed  into  the  town,  sup- 
plies a handsome  fountala  ( art.  Pas  de  Calais^ 

BAK,  a town  of  European  Huisla.  gov.  PoJolla,  on 
the  Kow.  48  ro.  N.  Mogblluf.  Pop.  3,9(10.  It  is  dcfend<‘d 
by  a citadel  built  on  a rock.  It  was  called  Kow,  from 
the  river  on  which  it  stands,  till  the  reign  of  Simimoud 
I.,  who  gave  it  to  his  lady,  by  whom  it  was  called  Bar, 
in  honour  of  her  native  country.  Bari.  It  li  famous  In 
Poluh  history,  from  the  confederation  established  in  it 
in  I76H,  by  the  Pulawskl  and  other  Polish  nobles  hostile 
to  ItuJsijL  {Etuye.  dtt  Gens  du  .1/ondc. art.  /Air.) 

B%a,  a fortified  towrn  of  France.  d6p.  Bas*Khin,  cap. 
cant.,  19  m.  fl.W.  Strasburg.  It  is  >ltuatra  at  the  foot  of  the 
Vosges,  surrounded  by  bills  planted  with  vineyards.  An 
explosion  of  the  arsenal,  in  1794,  destroyed  most  part  of 
the  houses,  to  that  it  is  now  almost  new.  It  has  some 
manufactures,  and  a considerable  trade  in  wine,  spirits, 
com.  and  cattle. 

Bab.  an  inland  toam,  of  considerable  extent  and  tmde, 
in  Hiodostan,  prov.  Bsibar.  on  the  9.  bank  of  the  Ganges, 
18  m.  N.E.  Bi*ar;  Ut.  3a®  39'  N..  ion.  8.V5  40'  E. 

BARAHAT.  an  ini.  town  of  K.  HtrKiostan,  can.  rajah 
of  Gurwal,  but  some  years  since  a most  wretened  and 
p^try  place,  4H  m.  W.N.W.  Scrinagur. 

BAnAlTCHK,  an  inland  town  and  district  of  llin- 
doitan,  prov.  Oude ; the  district  divided  between  Che 
King  of  Uude  and  the  British  ; the  town  belonging  to 
the mrmer. and  pleasantly  situated  &0  m.  N.E.  Lucknow ; 
lat.  37^^  3.V  N..  long.  81'^  W K.  Ihe  N.  tracts  of  the 
district  are  clevaCed  and  covered  with  forests  ; the  more 
8.  parts  open,  fertile,  and  tolerably  well  cultivated. 
Many  of  the  old  Patan  race  inhabit  the  Baraitche 
district. 

BARBADOS,  the  most  easterly  of  Che  Caribbee  is- 
lands ; it  Is  31  m.  In  length  and  14  In  breadth,  and  con- 
tains 106,470  acres,  of  which  it  is  supposed  ab^C  80.000 
are  in  cultivation,  and  that  the  remainder,  36,470.  are 
occupied  by  roads,  buildings,  &c.  Bridgetown,  the  capi- 
tal, Is  in  lat.  13^  y N.,  long.  41'  W.  The  time  of  Its 
discovery  is  not  distinctly  known,  but  the  first  perma- 
nent settlement  on  it  was  made  by  the  English  in  1G2A, 
ami  it  has  remained  in  their  possession  ever  since. 

The  island,  viewed  from  the  sea.  has  nothing  interesting 
in  Its  appearance,  and  the  land,  as  compared  with  tlic 
adjoining  colonies,  is  low,  not  being  discernible  many 
miles  from  the  shore.  The  surface  is  very  irri'gular  ; on 
the  N.,  S.,  and  W.  sides  the  land  is  low  towards  the  sea, 
and  rises  abruptly  by  precipitous  arciivltles  in  terraces 
of  greater  and  less  extent,  to  the  point  of  highest  ' 
elevation.  On  the  B.  side  it  rises  almost  perpcndlcu.  I 
iarly  from  the  soa  to  a height  of  30  and  ho  feet.  On  I 
the  windward,  or  N.E.  side,  there  is  a ledge  of  rocks,  ! 
called  the  C^obblera,  at  a short  distance  from  the  shore.  | 
which  renders  the  approach  to  the  island  dangerous  in 
the  extreme,  and  hM  doubtless  contributed  greatly  to 
protect  it  from  hostile  attacks  in  the  wars  In  which  Great 
Britain  has  been  engaged. 
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Tt  is  highly  cultivated : scarcely  an  acre  upon  it,  on 
which  a blade  of  grass  ran  grow,  remains  unproductive ; 
and  a better  system  of  Agriculture  is  pursued  than  that 
followed  In  the  other  colonlei.  The  tiase  of  the  Island 
It  calcareous,  consisting  of  the  ^>il*  of  soophytei.  of 
which  there  are  several  s|>ectes.  Theie  arc  so  cemented 
together,  as  in  some  places  to  fmm  a hard  compact 
limestone,  which  Is  quarrlwi,  and  very  exti-nsivcly  used 
for  building  ; and  in  other  placet  they  exist  as  a dry  sols 
marl,  on  wnich  arc  found  a gTe-at  vanety  of  shells,  many 
of  tJicm  in  i>CTfect  nreservation.  I'pon  this  form.Uiun 
there  Is  a dcimsli  of  a stronp  stiff  cl.-ty,  in  some  pl.u-(4 
of  considerable  depth,  which  ennstitnU-s  the  soil  of 
the  must  fertile  districts.  On  the  S.  amt  W.  sides,  ad- 
joining the  sea.  the  toil  is  saiidv  and  light ; but  in  uther 
pl.iccs  it  is  strong,  and  admiratily  adapte<i  to  tht  growth 
of  the  cane.  In  one  district,  on  the  S'.H.  side,  cniled 
Scotland,  the  scenery  and  soil  arc  strangely  contrasted 
with  the  fiat  and  shelving  t.ildr-land  of  uic  other  fuels. 
The  scenery  there  is  wild,  irregular,  and  pictiup>que, 

1 and  the  soil  composed  of  mineral  substances  iM-longing 
to  the  clay  genus,  particularly  h»am,  p<»ttcrs'  cUy,  and 
slate  clay.  Beds  or  bituminous  shale  arc  likewise  frt^ 
qnent,  and  petrolcnm,  or  mineral  oil,  more  or  less 
abounds  in  this  district.  There  are  some  remarkable  in- 
stances of  the  soil  In  this  district  bccuniing  detached 
from  its  original  bed.  and  slipping  down  from  acuusidcr- 
ablc  elevation,  carrying  with  it  whole  Helds  of  rancs  to 
a position  lielow  ; in  which  extraordinary  migrations 
rows  of  cncoa-nnt  trees  have  accom|>anleu  the  moving 
mas.ses.  The  highest  point  of  land  in  the  island  is  Mount 
Hillaby,  which  rises  1,147  feet  above  the  level  of  Carlisle 

fiip  climate  is  ver)’  healthy.  F.x«^t  the  bilious  re- 
mittent fever,  common  to  all  the  West  India  colonics, 
there  is  no  malignant  disease  peculiar  to  it ; and  the 
Island  is  free  from  any  venomous  reptile.  I'he  average 
quantity  of  rain  amounts  to  f>8  inches.  The  range 
of  the  thermometer,  on  an  average  of  h years,  were, 
—max.  H7,  med.  H],  min.  73.  Owing  to  the  fl.itness 
of  the  island,  and  its  being  open  In  alinuit  every  part  to 
the  sea  brei'tes,  the  heat  is  not  so  opprrsMvr  as  the 
maximum  range  of  the  thermometer  would  seem  to 
indicate.  The  prevailing  wind  it  the  N.K.  trade, 
it  begins  generally  .ibout  10  o'clock  a.  u.,  and  continues 
till  sun-set,  but  it  Is  very  feeble  during  thc>  night.  In 
Jan..  Feb.,  Mar.,  April,  and  .May,  it  is  strong  a)>d  re- 
gular. and  the  climate,  in  these  months,  is  peculiarly 
agreeable.  In  June  the  rains  set  in,  and  from  August 
to  October,  which  is  called  the  hurricane  season,  and 
during  the  month  of  Nov.,  the  heat  is  very  oppressive. 
The  ratio  of  deaths  among  the  white  troops,  according 
to  Captain  Tullock,  for  the  last  30  years,  were.  38-5  per 
1,000  per  ann.  of  mean  atren^h.  Among  the  black 
IroofM,  only  40.  The  canc  is  tne  chief  article  of  culU- 
vatioD,  but  a considerable  quantity  of  com,  arrow-root, 
cotton,  ginger,  and  aloes,  is  also  raised,  and  exported. 

Barbados  has  been  frequently  visitM  by  hurricanes, 
of  which  those  of  Aug.  10,  IC74.  Oct.  10,  I7H0,  and  Aug. 
n,  IKH.  have  been  the  most  destructive  in  their  efl^ts. 
In  that  of  1C74. 3co  houses.  8 ships,  and  most  of  the  sugar- 
works,  were  destroyed,  and  30n  persons  killed ; in  that  of 
1780  the  loss  in  human  life  was  reckom-d  bitwccii  4,000 
and  3,000,  and  the  w hole  amount  of  damage,  in  buildings, 
cattle,  and  stock,  was  estimated  at  iinwanls  of  a million 
sterling:  but  the  fury  and  violence  or  the  last  hurricane 
far  excc?eeded  that  of  either  of  iho  former  ; in  it  2..300 
persons  were  killed,  and  considerably  more  than  that 
number  wounded,  and  the  loss  In  proitcrty  amounted  to 
two  mlltions  and  a half  sterling.  The  munificence  of, 
parliament,  and  the  Industry  of  the  Inhalirnnts,  hitve, 
nuwever,  enabU-d  the  planters  to  recover  from  these  heavy 
losses  ; and.  except  the  absence  of  trees,  which  gives  a 
bare  and  naked  appeoranee  to  the  country,  the  en^s  of 
this  severe  visitation  can  now  betrai'cd  only  w iih  diOlculty. 
The  island  is  divided  Into  11  parishes,  and  3 districts. 
It  contains,  besides  the  principal  town, a inialiertown  to 
leeward  .called  SpoighlsTown.and  two  other  tow  ns,  which 
are  scarcely  to  described  as  such  ; Uistinf,  or  Charlci- 
town.  Saint  James,  or  the  Holctown,  the  spot  first 
settled.  Bridgetown  extends  along  liic  shore  of  Carlisle 
Bay.  and,  previously  to  the  hurricane,  being  skirted  with 
a belt  of  cocoa-nut  trees,  U presontixl  a very  pr<-liy  and 
imert*sting  appearance  to  the  stranger.  The  i»optiution 
Is  large,  niid  may  be  variously  estimated:  it  is  supposed 
to  conuiin  20,(XM1  inhabitants.  The  shops  are  very  good, 
many  of  them  equal  to  those  to  be  seen  in  the  sevond 
class  of  towns  of  England,  and  some  buildings,  i-spe- 
clalljr  the  stores  of  the  wealthier  merchants,  arc  equal 
to  cnrresp<indlng  establishments  In  the  city  of  I.ondon. 
The  gaol  is  a large  and  airy  building.  In  which  formerly 
the  courts  of  law  and  equity  were  held,  and  the  legis- 
lature assembled;  hut  It  Is  now  exclusively  used  as  a 
place  of  confinement.  It  Is  In  contemplation  to  build 
a council. house  In  some  other  part  of  the  town.  ‘ITie 
Utrracks  at  St.  Peter's,  about  3 m.  to  the  S.  of  th« 
town,  are  spacioua  and  airy,  having  been  all  rebuilt 
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rinre  the  liut  burrioiDo:  they  will  contain  comfortably 

l. 'iDO  men.  Tlwrc  la  an  cxt-ollent  pariidt'-gruund,  a 
brigade  of  gunt.  and  a very  cotnpU'lc  establUhment  for 
warlJiio  pur|>u«t‘«.  The  (iuvvmmeiit-hou»c  U about  1 

m.  frutn  the  town,  situate  on  lonie  rising  ground,  and 
commands  a bcanilhil  view  of  the  tow  n and  bay.  I'he 
market  in  HridKetown  is  well  supplied  with  poultry, 
muttiin,  and  |Kirk,  of  excellent  quality,  quite  equal,  If 
not  superior,  to  the  corresponding  pro«tu<'tluns  of  Kng* 
land.  Veal  is  good,  hut  Hot  In  very  great  plenty.  Ikvf 
is  but  ludilferent.  Mauy  of  the  ex'ulent  vegidabies  of 
Kurope  are  cummuii.  The  quantity  of  tropiial  fruits 
l^uwn  in  the  island  is  small,  but  the  quality  excellent. 
The  supply  of  tisli  is  In  genera!  sbiuiiLini.  <>tie  descrip- 
tiun,  the  flying-fish,  al>out  the  site  of  middling  herrings, 
but  firmer,  and  not  so  f4t,  are  sometimes  so  plentiful, 
a:  to  be  undervalued  by  the  0|iulcut,  aud  within  the 
reach  of  the  poorest  iuhabilants. 

The  whole  nuimlatioii,  at  in  llte  adjoining  Ii^aodi,  may 
properly  be  dlvhied  into  four  ctasH's : Crt*olc  or  native 
whites ; Kuropean  whites  ; t'revtle*  of  mixed  blood ; native 
blacks.  There  has  been  no  rceent  rv'iisiu  of  the  island  ; 
the  pupa  atloQ,  consequently,  cannot  Im>  accurately  given  ; 
hut.  from  an  estimate  uiadr.-  previously  to  the  abolition  of 
slavery,  it  may  be  stated  as  follows : — whites,  r<f.7d7  \ co- 
lourca,  S.5H4  ; and  If  to  these  be  added  the  number  of 
emancipated  slaves,  ascertained  by  the  hut  registration 
to  be  H;t,i40,  the  total  population  would  be  It  Is 

conjectured,  indeol,  that  the  whole  population  amounts 
to  rjU.oOO  i hut  this  Is  much  beyond  the  truth,  as  the 
same  estimate  which  gives  this  return  stab's  the  |»upula> 
tion  of  Bridgetow))  to  be  37.000,  which  Is  an  excess  of 
at  least  17,000  beyond  what  it  really  Is.  Of  the  whole  po- 
pulation, only  1,100  enjoy  the  privilege  of  electing  and 
iwliig  elected  members  to  serve  in  the  colonial  assembly, 
and  In  the  vestries : and  of  this  class  446  arc  electors  fur 
the  principal  town. 

Barbados  is  the  residence  of  the  bishop  of  Barbados 
and  the  I.eeward  IsUnds,  and  of  one  of  the  archdeacons. 
The  clerical  establlihrnent  Is  fixed  u)>on  a very  liberal 
and  efTcctive  scale.  There  Is  a rector  resident  In  each 
parish,  at  a stipend  of  333/.  6i.  Bd.  sterling,  with  on 
allowance  of  glebe  land.  ai>d  an  excellent  parsonage 
house,  kept  lu  rei>air  at  tho  ex|>eiise  of  the  parish.  In 
Bridgetown,  besides  the  cathedral  and  parish  church, 
there  Is  St.  Mary's  Church,  ami  In  the  ueighitourhood 
three  other  chapels  of  ease,  with  a minister  wpolnt«d  to 
each,  and  paid  by  the  British  govenmient  and  the  Chris- 
tian Knowledge  Society.  The  surplice  fees,  which  arc 
rt'ceivtd  by  the  rector,  are  upon  a nberal  sc^c.  There 
are  two  Wesleyan  chapels,  and  two  Moravian  chapels. 

There  are  several  public  establishments  for  the  udu. 
cation  of  theyouth  or  the  island  : — Codrlnjrton  College, 
f’odrington  roundation  School,  Harrison’s  Free  School, 
and  the  Central  School : the  two  latter  are  lo  Bridge- 
town. Codrlngton  College  Is  situated  IS  or  14  mlItTS  F.  of 
Bridgetow  n,  and  was  fouiidt-d  by  Colonel  Codrlngton.  a 
native  of  the  island,  who  died  in  1710.  Thu  object  of  the 
founder  was  the  education  of  a certain  number  of  while 
youths,  and  the  religious  instruction  of  thi*  blacks;  for 
which  puriHmes  he  bv*uueathed  laiKlud  pruptnly,  capable 
of  clearing  3,(M‘0f.  sterling  a rear,  to  the  SocU'ty  for  Pro- 
pagating the  tiospel  in  rore'igii  Parts.  This  esUblUh- 
ment  Is  under  the  luperintc-ndmcc  of  the  bishup  of  the 
diocese,  who  is  visiter,  a prim’lpal,  and  two  tutors.  It  it 
open  to  all  y'wing  mm,  for  whatever  profession  intended, 
throughout  the  West  India  colonies.  There  are  17  the- 
ological exhlbUinns.  The  college  expense  to  each  com* 
tnuner  Is  at>uut  9U.  sterling  per  annum.  The  course  of 
study  embraces  theology,  the  classics,  logic,  and  matlip- 
matl^.  All  candidates  are  rtquireu  to  be  sd  least  17 
years  of  age  at  the  time  of  adinissiou. 

At  the  Central  School  alsout  160  white  children  are 
educated,  upon  the  plan  of  the  natiirnal  schools  In  Eng- 
land. All  the  children  are  fni.  and  the  P^rt 

clothed.  From  this  class  of  boys,  master  tradesmen, 
mi'chanics,  and  ovarseers,  are  supplied.  A girls’  jm-NooI 
has  also  liet-n  fmindeti  under  the  auspices  of  Mrs.  Cole- 
ridge And  the  ladies  of  l)arb.A>los. 

The  trade  of  the  island  has  varied  very  much  at  dl/Ter- 
ent  periods,  ow  ing  to  the  uncertainty  of  the  crops,  occa- 
sioned b}-  hurricaiiet  and  Ixid  seasons.  The  maximum 
value  of  the  exports  in  I5  years,  from  l>*W.  having  been. 
In  l■•76,  l,3ir7.*v‘'li/.,  ai>d  the  niinimum  value,  in  the  s.une 
period.  Ill  IH37.  the  yenr  sui'eeeding  the  last  hurritvuic, 
4*11,363/.  The  imports  have  flu<  tuated  also  in  the  same 
iirii|K)rtlon.  during  the  same  ]>»'hodi.  In  iHTfiihey  were 
bXl.TSi/..  and  in  IK32,  4Hi,idn/.  'i’he  total  value  of  the 
exports,  employing  74.41*7  tons  of  shipping,  and  A.im 
men,  in  IB34,  was  r'i4.6K.V,  The  eX|Kirts  of  sugar,  the 
slapir  produce  of  the  Island,  have  lieen,  in  |h33,  3fllb7i 
ewts.  ; IK'M.  3fM,r>77  rwis.  ; t<tS,  344.f>H'j  cwU.  ; IK>>. 
37^,4vfi  cats.  : 1H37,  44.\713  cwts.  Exclusive  of  sugar, 
there  were  exported,  in  bW?.  rum.  1»14  galls.  ; molasses. 
70,'iH.t  cwts.  { rnttnii,  lOT.Kl  | llis.;  arrow -root,  63,h*73  |)>v.  ; 
siitTniies,  |fv3.M  llw.  In  the  year  emliiig  January,  |K;pi, 
the  total  value  of  thv  uiiiH'rts  was  of  whitb 


3i<o,.V)9/  was  frotn  Oreal  Britain  and  Ireland  ; and  In  thw 
same  jH'riod  the  value  of  tlie  exports  was  wb7.99>i/..  oi 
which  773.077/-  was  lo  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

The  govenmient  of  the  island  is  administered  by  a 
governor,  who  U also  gov.-g«*n.  of  the  islands  <4  Gre- 
nada. St.  Vimvnt.  Tobago,  TritUdad,  Kt.  Lucia,  and 
their  respective  dcpcudencics.  There  it  a legtslaUve 
council,  cimsisting  of  12  members,  and  a represtuita- 
tlve  assembly,  n>nstUuted  by  a return  of  2 members 
from  each  of  the  parishes,  — making  22  mumbers.  The 
duration  of  the  assembly  Is  I'i  months.  If  there  be  less 
than  7 members  of  cfiuncll  resident  in  the  island,  the 
governor  mav  till  up  the  number  to  7 tor  Uie  despatch  of 
business.  The  govenior  is  chanctdlor,  but  be  sits  io 
chancery  with  the  council,  who  act  as  judges  both  in  the 
ccurt  of  error  an»l  in  equity.  There  U a cmtrl  ol  cominoa 
pleas  held  for  each  district,  monthly,  during  e months  of 
iheyear.but  no  court  of  king's  bench.  A general  sessions 
of  the  peace  is  held  tw  ice  a year. 

The  priuripnl  artirles  of  iin|K>rt  are  dry  gfKvds  of  every 
qu^Uy  and  clcstTlplIon  ; flour,  com,  meal,  and  oats ; 
pickled  berriiigs,  cod  fish,  salt  beef,  pork,  and  butler ; 
soap,  candles,  and  all  kinds  of  Irish  pruvUiuus,  with 
wo(xl-lumbcr,  horses,  cattle,  and  live  stock,  hardware, 
and  earthenware. 

The  revenue  of  the  iilaud.  previously  to  the  abolition 
of  slavery,  was  raised  by  a poll-tax  upon  slaves,  aud  by 
duties  on  inlritumis  liquors,  licences,  Ac. ; but  it  is  uow 
derived  princii>ally  from  duties  levied  u|»on  American 

firoduce.  on  tn<*  tonnage  of  ships,  and  on  spirituous 
iquors,  licences,  Ac. : lately  It  has  b^o  as  high  as  4U,00(V. 
Slur.  iwT  ann. ; and  the  expenditure  has  been  little  more 
than  30,000/. 

A bauklng  establishment  has  been  lately  formed  by 
a board  of  din'ctors  in  London,  Inrorpuralcvl  by  act  of 
l>arUamunt,  which  Is  of  the  grentrst  utility  to  the  colony. 

The  proportion  of  the  20.000, i*00|.  voted  by  parILx- 
ment  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  {laid  to  the  colony  was 
1,721.34-V.  1**#.  7d.  The  value  of  the  slaves  was  estimated 
at  3.m<<*,27(>/.  I'Ji. ; aud  the  average  value  of  a slave,  from 
1822  to  IS30.  was  47/.  Is.  34d. 

UAHB.\NTANK,  a town  of  France,  d^.  Bouchet 
du  lUiooe,  near  the  confluence  of  the  Durance  and  the 
Khoiic,  4 m.  S.  W.  Avignon.  2,ua6.  Its  enviruna 

produce  uxrrllent  wine. 

BAKBAKY,  the  name  usually  given  In  moilem  times 
to  that  portion  of  N.  Africa  which  cumprlM-s  itie  various 
ot>untrics  lietwix'ii  the  W.  (yoiiUiT  of  Egypt  and  the  At- 
lantic on  the  one  hand,  and  the  N.  frontier  of  the  Sahara, 
or  Great  Desert,  and  the  Mediterranean  on  the  other; 
or  b«-iwccn  2&®  E.  and  10*^  W.  long.,  and  Si^  to  37^  N. 
lat.  It  cuiui'qucntly  includes  within  its  limits  the  em- 
pire of  Morocco  ana  Fes.  w ith  the  regencies  of  Algiers, 
Tunis,  aud  Tripoli,  including  Barca.  Under  the  Human 
dominion,  it  was  divided  into  Afawrtraism  '/ragitAM, 
corrcs]iunding  to  Morocco  and  Fes  ; Hamrifania  tVsurr- 
eiuis,  to  Algiers  ; ^nca  Propria,  to  Tunis  ; and  t'grc. 
naica  and  tlie  lirgiu  Sj/rhea.  to  I'ripoU.  Its  extent  may 
be  taken  at  from  to  7Uo.»00  sq.  m.  r and  Us  f>opu- 

lation  hat  been  variously  estimated  at  from  10,0UU,UX>  to 
14.(WU.UN). 

The  name  Bwxbary  has  not.  at  has  sometimes  hero 
supposed,  been  given  to  this  portion  of  Africa  because  it 
is  occupIM  by  a rarbarnui  and  ignorant  |<cnple.  It  is  de- 
rived from  the  nonu*  of  its  ancient  inhabitants,  usually 
styled  Prrbrrt  or  Katmlrt,  and  should,  therefore,  in 
strictneis.  bo  called  Bi-rlwry.  The  Arabians  call  it 
Mankrt  L,  or  the  region  of  the  W.  ; but  though  this  name 
correctly  iioiius  out  Us  situation  in  relation  to  Arabia,  it 
w ould  )>e  incorttct  if  used  by  Europeans.  If  a new  name 
w ere  now  to  be  adopted,  it  might  tw  called  the  Hrgum  q^ 
AlliU,  inasmuch  a>  it  iiu'UKies  the  whole  of  that  fixMt 
mountain  chain,  with  lU  numerous  ratr.iticationa  I'his 
diwlgnatton  has,  in  (act,  l>u«>n  given  lo  it  by  some  geogra- 
phers ; but  there  is  hut  little  probaldllty  ol  its  dUpIncing 
the  comnuHi  name  ; aud.  when  properly  explained,  It  Is 
quite  as  giKxl  os  any  other. 

In  antiquity,  tills  y>art  of  Africa  was  distinguished  as 
I'eliig  the  seat  of  Carthagr  — that  great  rommiTciai  re- 
public. that  wagiHialeiigtht-iuxl,  doubtful,  and  des|icrate 
contest  with  Home  hrr«t‘lf  fur  the  empire  of  the  world. 
After  the  Call  of  Carthage,  It  fumKd  an  important  nart  of 
the  HuniAii  empire.  It  had  many  large  and  Aounshlng 
cities,  aud  wa»  long  rcgnidctl  as  the  principal  granary  of 
Hm.ie.  After  being  oremm  by  the  N.  barborians.  It 
was  subdued  by  the  .Saracen*  ; and  under  their  sway  ac- 
quired a lustre  and  rettuuiiun  scarcely  Inferior  to  that  of 
the  must  brilUaiit  pt'rlod  of  Us  ancient  liistory.  But  the 
Saracenic  guvLTtunenu  In  Baibary,  like  those  In  other 
countries,  gradiudly  lost  their  vigour,  and  (ic'came  a prew 
to  every  sort  of  disorder;  and  this  great  country  ult(- 
mat4-ly  sunk  into  the  lowest  state  of  liarlMrUm  sjhI  de- 
grovlaiion.  A liandfiil  of  Turks  ami  reiiegadt^s  arquiietl 
the  govemmenl  .rf  its  fmest  provinces,  and  lUbjorted 
them  to  the  imut  brutal  ami  rrvoUing  despotism.  Being 
unable  biconlcml  with  the  KurtqM-an  piwers  in  regulisr 
war,  tbey-  had  rrcoiu^se  to  a system  of  piracy  and  na- 
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nudlng;  which,  though  oft«m  partially  abatCKl,  wu  not 
TOtirely  $uppr«MC<l  till  the  cunquett  of  Algiers  by  the 
French. 

Barbary  has  far  more  of  a European  than  of  an  African 
character.  Owing  to  lu  belne  (terTadotl  by  the  great 
chain  of  Atlas,  it  has  evo^  divernty  of  sunace.  and  Is 
remarkably  well  watered.  The  cUreate  is  ez<'cUent ; aiid 
it  produces  all  the  grains  and  fruiit  of  S.  Euro|ie,  in  the 
grrateet  perfection.  In  ancient  times  Its  fertility  was 
such  as  to  be  almost  proverbial : 

PraoMtuum  qusniun  tusdi  AAiro. 

U»r.  aal.,  Ub.  U.  tv.  3. 

and  notwithstanding  the  wretched  treatment  to  which  It 
li  now  subject,  the  fertility  of  the  soil  continues  unlm- 

f Aired,  and  with  no  manure,  except  occasionally  burn* 
Dg  weeds  and  stubble,  it  produces  the  most  luxuriant 
crops.  No  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  site  of  the  famous 
gardens  of  the  Hesperides  should  have  l*crn  originally 

t (laced  in  Barca  ; and  that  they  should  afterwards  have 
H>en  carried  farther  W.  according  as  the  Orreks  bec.ime 
birtlcr  acT|tudnted  with  the  coa«t,;ind  with  the  riches  and 
capabilities  uf  the  country.  (For  a full  account  of  this 
intere«ting  region,  the  reader  Is  referred  to  the  Articles  on 
the  dllTereiU  countries  comprlMnl  within  its  limits  and  to 
those  on  Atlas,  Conxtantinb,  Ac.) 

BAKBASTBS.  a town  of  Spain.  Aragon,  near  the 
CInea,  M m.  S.  B.  Huesca.  I'op.  A.CKK).  It  is  sur> 
rounded  br  walls.  Is  tbe  scat  of  a bishopric,  and  has 
some  tann^M. 

BAUfiBZlEUX,  a town  of  France,  dep.  Charentc, 
cap.  arrond.,  on  the  road  from  Angoulemc  to  Bor- 
deaux, 21  m.  S.  W.  Angouldme.  Pop.  8.013.  It  (i  ad- 
vantageously situated  on  the  declivity  of  a hill,  at  the 
extremity  or  an  extensive  and  fertile  plain.  It  Is  well 
built ; has  a court  of  original  jurisdiction,  a linen  manu- 
facture, and  some  trade  in  wine,  corn,  cattle,  and  espe- 
cially poultry.  The  ckapoiu  trnjf}!t  of  Barbezlcux  are 
highly  esteemed.  {Hugo,  Did.  frt^og..  ^c.) 

BAhBUUA.  one  of  the  W.  Indian  Islands,  belonging 
to  Great  Britain.  27  m.  N.  Antigua,  15  m.  In  length  uy  h 
m.  in  brc.idth.  Pop.  400,  almost  all  blacks.  It  is  flat  and 
fertile.  U Is  a proprietary  of  government,  and  belongs  to 
the  Codrington  fondly.  Corn,  cotton,  pcfipcr,  tobKco, 
arc  produced  in  abundance,  but  no  sugar.  It  has  no 
harbour,  but  a roadstead  on  its  W.  side. 

BAUBY,  a town  of  Prussian  Saxony,  on  the  Elbe, 
H m.  S.  R.  Magdeburg.  Pop.  3,100.  It  fs  well  built,  has 
an  old  castle,  two  Lutheran,  and  one  Calvinist  church, 
with  fobrics  of  cloth,  cotton,  and  flax,  soap-works, 
breweries,  and  distilleries. 

BAKCA  a district  of  N.  Africa,  forming  the 

R.  portion  of  Tripoli,  extending  from  2C4^  to  nearly  33*^ 
N.  lat..  and  from  19^  to  H.  long.  The  limits  arc, 
however,  very  uncertain  towards  the  S.  ahd  E.,  the 
country,  In  tne  former  direction,  tcrmituulng  In  the 
Libyan  Desert,  and  being,  in  the  latter,  divided  from 
F'gypt  by  wandering  tribn  of  Bedouins,  who  acknow- 
ledge no  authority  m any  settled  gorcminent.  On  the 
N.  Barca  is  boundod  by  the  Motlitcrr.'tnean  Sea,  and  on 
the  W.  by  tbe  Gulph  of  Sidra  (the  Syrtit  Stagna  of  the 
ancients),  and  the  goTernment  of  Srrt  or  Sort.  {Betcky, 
210. ; Packo,  19. ; nfcchy  and  Pneho't  htap*.)  It  ex- 
tends WO  m.  from  N.  to  S.,  but  the  cultivnltxl  and  Inha- 
bited portion  terminates  at  about  the  3Ut  parallel,  or  140 
m.  only  from  the  farthest  N.  point  of  the  coast.  The 
greatest  width  from  E.  to  W.  it  about  390  m.,  and  the 
area  may  be  estimated  at  about  7^,000  sq.  m.  {Bcechy 
and  Pocao’s  Afups.) 

A mountain  ranee,  at  a short  distance  inland,  fronts 
the  whole  extent  or  coast  line : this  range  appears  to  have 
Its  greatest  eluratloii  near  the  22d  meridian  (at  the  town 
of  Cyrene),  and  to  decline  thence  both  towards  the 
B.  vid  W.,  terminating.  In  the  former  direction,  in  the 
plain  of  Lower  Egypt ; in  the  latter  being  ctmtinued 
round  thejndph  till  it  vanishes  in  a low  swamp  S.  of  Me- 
surata.  The  least  elevation  of  these  mount^iis  is  esti- 
mated at  400  or  500  fr.,  ami  the  greatest  at  I.SOA  ft.  It  it 
upon  the  sides  and  summits  of  these  hills  that  the  only 
population  and  production  is  found,  thoueh  the  great 
plain  towards  the  S.  is  probably  preserved  from  some  of 
the  trorst  features  of  the  desert  by  a range  of  sand  hills 
extending  from  the  oasis  of  Ammon  to  that  uf  Maradeh, 
which  must  of  necessity  form  some  protection  from  the 
eflTects  of  the  sirocco.  {Bffcky,  107.  2IC.  252.  434.  Ac.  ; 
Pofho.  67.  83.  1.34.  272.  *c.) 

There  are  no  rivers,  but  Innunierable  mounUdn  tor- 
rents, and  Hells  are  also  tolerably  aliundant,  thoimh 
many  of  them  contain  only  salt  or  brackish  water.  On 
the  whole,  however,  the  tmmntain  land  is  not  very  badly 
trrigated.  Some  years  since,  thi*  Americans  mode  a tem- 
porary settlement  at  Dcrna.  where,  taking  advantage  of 
the  many  fleroded  ravines,  iher  built  a valcr-mttl  uf  very  i 
simple  construction,  wiiich,  oy  a little  skill  in  dainiuing 
^ the  strcuini.  wnrks  nearly  all  the  year.  (PcjcAo,  1*9. ) 
The  ancient  sacred  Cniintaln  of  ( yrviM.>  is  ((CTmanent 
(BcccAy.  424  ami  proii-vhly  the  only  stream  in  Barc.i 
Chat  is  so,  with  the  exeejilion  uf  a subtiaraneati  rivulet. 
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near  Bengasi,  which  Is  supposed  by  Beeehy  (329.),  on 
good  grounds,  to  be  tbe  ijithoD  or  Lethe  of  Ptoicnay 
^iv.  4.),  Pliny  (v.  5.),  and  Strabo  (xvit.  83t>.),  and  the 
ErceusofScylax.  {Perip.  111.)  Though  strvtcntng  as  far 
as  N.,  Barca  has  an  equinoctial  climate.  The  rainy 
season  appears  to  commence  soinrlimes  as  early  as  No- 
vember, and  at  others  to  delay  its  violruce  till  llic  efld 
of  December,  or  even  till  January:  during  such  delay, 
however,  the  intennediatc  season  is  ehuvery,  and  wheto 
the  rains  descend  In  their  strength,  the  mountain  roads 
become  nearly,  if  not  quite,  impassable.  The  ravines 
pour  down  torrents,  which,  in  their  progress,  carry  »iih 
them  earth,  trees,  and  stones  of  enormous  site ; and  con- 
vert the  narrow  belt  of  flat  land  between  the  mountains 
aod  the  sea  into  onormous  marshes.  The  temperature 
is,  of  course,  sencTaiW  high,  but  the  {towrrful  evapo- 
ration makes  that  of  winter  something  lower  than  might 
be  aiiticlpatcxl,  and  absolutely  cold  nights  aro  not  un- 
known. The  wet  seaMUi,  as  In  other  countries.  Is  ushered 
in  by  storms.  {Iteecky,  41.  59.  247.  281. 847.  Ac.) 

Notwithstanding  the  celebrity  of  this  country  in  ancient 
times,  it  is  only  within  these  few  years  that  any  thing 
accurate  hot  b«^  learned  coocemlng  It.  Its  very  out- 
line was  erroneously  marked  in  every  map  and  chart 

fireviously  to  1828  (^c  bvaTis);  and  every  account  of 
ts  soil,  climate,  and  fertility  was  nearly  ine  direct  re- 
verse of  what  experricoco  has  shown  to  be  the  truth. 
The  ancients,  with  the  single  exception  of  Herodotus, 
have  combined  to  represent  the  coasts  of  tbe  Syrtis  as  an 
irredeemable  desert.  At  least  such  Is  the  Unpresslon 
given  by  Strabo.  Pliny,  Scylax,  and  others  oi  all  the 
country  W.  of  Berenice  (Sciwaxi)  ; while  the  modems, 
following  Loo  Africanus  anu  the  Arab  bisiorians,  have 
extended  the  same  deMription  to  all  the  land  between 
Tripoli  and  Alexandria,  till  tbe  term  Barca  became  sy- 
nonymous in  European  language  with  barrenness.  {Stra- 
bo, xvll.  838. ; Plmy,  v.  4.  Ac.  i Scylat,  Perip.  113.  Ac. ; 
7-co.  A/ric.  v.  72.  Ac.)  But,  to  say  nothing  of  the  gar- 
dens of  the  Hesperides,  situated  on  this  coast,  it  is  Im- 
possihle  to  reconcile  this  idea  of  utter  barrenness  with 
the  pastoral  life  said  by  Herodotus  to  be  led  by  the 
aborigines  {Melp.  186.).  or  with  the  subsequent  coloni- 
sation of  the  country  by  the  Greeks.  Neither  is  it  likely 
that  Herodotus,  who  so  accurately  describes  the  “ vast 
sandy  deterl"  in  the  interior  (A/cm.  181.),  should  have 
omitted  all  mentltxi  of  the  parched  and  b^reo  soil,  bod 
any  such  existed  on  the  high  lauds  near  the  coast.  In 
fact,  tho  prevalent  dcscripUons  of  Barca  have  been,  for 
years.  Uttle  more  than  fules  ; the  S.W.  comer,  indeed 
(joining  on  the  desert),  seems  fully  to  Justify  tbe  ac- 
counts of  utter  desolation  given  of  it;  but  E.  and  N. 
the  country  rapidly  Improves,  and  presents  extensive 
crops  of  com  and  large  flelds  of  excellent  pasturage.  Tho 
mountain  sides  arc  in  most  cases  thickly  wooded,  and  co- 
vered with  an  excellent  toil ; aod  even  the  saod  ilvolf  (on 
the  shore)  Is  made,  by  little  labour,  luxuriantly  produc. 
live  during  the  rainy  season.  'Hie  trees  consist  of  nines, 
olives,  laurels,  with  a great  variety  of  dowering  snrubs 
and  climbers ; such  as  roses,  laurestinas,  honeysuckles, 
myrtles,  Ac.:  but  the  trees  most  in  esteem  here,  as  in 
every  other  Mohammedan  country,  are  the  various  species 
of  dates,  palms,  and  ligt,  which  flourish  in  great  variety 
and  abundance.  Tliecurn  which  thiicountry  producesU 
chiefly  barley,  or  dhourra,  and  oats.*  The  fruit, — grapes 
melons,  pumpkins,  mclunrani  (or  egg  plants),  cucum- 
bers, and  tom,vtas  ; a peculiar  plant,  called  Bauria,  it  also 
raised,  though  not  in  great  abundaticc  ; flue  artichokes, 
and  grt*cn  and  red  pepiier,  are  alto  very  plentiful.  Out 
the  plant  for  which  this  cuuiurr  is  the  most  remarkable 
is  tbe  Sllphliim.  an  umiMrlliferuus  perennUl  resembling 
the  hemlock  or  wild  carrot,  of  wiilrii  the  most  marvel- 
lous tales  are  related  by  the  andents  Its  origin  was  said 
to  be  miraculous;  it  perished  un<ler  cultivation,  but 
throve  In  Uie  most  savage  and  neglected  deserts.  A 
liouor  produced  from  it  was  osu-enfed  an  almost  univer- 
sal remedy  for  inward  ailineots  ; and  various  oinimeiits, 
corspuunood  of  the  stalk,  leaves,  and  root,  were  held  to 
be  equally  effleadout  in  outward  applications.  The  sll- 
phlum  was  an  object  of  public,  almost  of  divine,  lionour  : 
It  w'as  an  offering  to  the  deified  king  of  the  country,  and 
Its  figure  was  stamped  upon  tbe  coins  uf  Cyrene.  (Piimy, 
xlx.  3.:  xxll.  22- ; TkeopArasius,  iv.  .3.;  Arrtan,  Hut. 
Jnd.  xliii. ; Esp.  Ales.  lil.  28,  Ac.)  It  does  not,  how- 
ever, appear  to  differ  essentially  from  other  soiiorlflc 
plants  of  the  same  fomily.  {Beecky,  409 — 420.  ; Pacho, 
M7— 2A5J  Thus,  though  not  very  varied,  the  produc- 
tions uf  Barca  are  intBdcnily  obuDoant,  and  nothing  but 
industry  seems  requisite  to  restore  this  ruuniry  to  the 
stale  in  which  Herodotus  beheld  it,  wlu'O  three  suc- 
cessive harvests,  on  the  coast,  on  the  slik'f,  and  on  the 
summits  of  the  muunmini,  occupied  the  Greek  luhahit- 

* Csptsln  Bcccliy  «tw,  la  the  nelshhr>arhou<t  ot  Benmoi,  l.irgc 
cpMiU^iini  MU,  he  nmUaWreA  tu  b>  U>e  pToUuc- 

ti<>n  at  the  votl.  Their  mIosIkiu  *m,  Ituerter,  In  «>p«n  UjcXs  aiUong 
funsu.  S|>parrntJ,  ck-vfud  > uIUt.Uimu  (p.  >t<  I.  STM  Ok  svsin  was, 
Ui<  rrfl>re,  iiruUslJ;,  ihe  proaluci  uT  ihc  l.ui  negUvXed  cro|i«.  It  it  • 
UnyuUr,  tnii.  t-serpt  in  Jt  fir*  scrLIentsl  itKurKcs  like  the  imevt,  a 
Hniienol  fact,  Uui  the  bread  cams  are  m Maooa  uiPtaaiiovs, 
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■nt«  ci^ht  mnntht  Id  every  jear.  {Breckg,  tfil.  399. 9*7. 
rt  p^u.  I Packo,  99.  1m.  335.  ft  pa$».  t Htrod.  Ueip. 
199.) 

The  dome«tic  «nlma]t,  rameU.  hornet,  oxen.  u*e«, 
•ht'ep.  and  Roata,  are  extremely  numeroua.  and  form  the 
riches  of  the  present  wandering,  as  of  the  ancient  settled, 
population.  The  hog.  forbidden  Yn  the  Mohammedan 
law  to  the  falthhil,  is  found  only  In  nli  saraRp  state ; but 
in  this  slate  he  exists  in  great  numlwrs,  maintaining  bis 
ground  against  the  Jackals,  hyarnas.  and  other  beasts  of 
prey  that  lufrst  the  same  locality.  From  the  silence  of 
tmvelleri  it  may  be  inferred  th.it  birds  are  scarce  i and 
though  several  alndi  of  %'pnomous  terpenia  are  unques- 
thmably  met  with,  it  seems  also  as  if  both  the  number 
and  power  of  the  reptile  tribe  had  been  greatly  exagge* 
ratcil.  Insects  are  exceedingly  numerous  ; ann  even  the 
locust,  which  is  a frequent  visiter,  is  scarcely  more  ter> 
rible  (to  strangers  at  least)  than  the  myriads  of  (lies, 
beetles,  fleas,  lirr.  and  other  noxious  vermin,  which  the 
heat  uf  the  climate  and  the  iiitby  nrgligenie  of  the  inha- 
bitants preserve  in  constant  strength  ar>d  activity,  ( Packo, 
6I— 23.%— 34r>.  Ac. ; Bffcky.\ffl 2H*i.  .‘Wl.  et  ptut.) 

The  inhabitants  are  exclusively  Ih-douln  Arabs,  with 
the  exception  of  a few  Jews  in  the  towns.  The  Arabs 
dirter  In  nothing  from  their  countrymon  in  other  parts, 
except  in  being  dirtier,  leM  active,  and  exhibiiiug  the 
worst  parts  of  their  national  character  in  a more  ex- 
aggerated form.  The  countrv  Is  governed  by  a bey,  sub- 
ject to  the  pacha  of  Tripoli:  and  the  pop.,  notwith- 
siaitding  the  resources  of  tM  country.  Is  thin.  Its 
amount  can  only  be  guessed  at ; but  it  probably  does  not 
exceed  l.OnO.OOO.  (ffrerApand  /*<icAo, gkusim.) 

The  original  inhabitants  of  this  district  arc  called  by 
Herodotus  {Mrtpom.  pass.)  Africans  (AfVKsr*).  a term 
which  he  seems  always  to  distinguish  carefully  from 
Egy|>tlans  ( A(>s>Tr«t«v),  but  which  certainly  did  not  mean 
a black  race  of  men.  According  to  Strabo,  It  would  ap- 
pear that,  even  from  tbe  earliest  times,  thc^  wore  Arabs 
following  the  wandering  pastoral  life,  which  prevails 
among  them  to  the  present  day.  (xvii.  836.)  'Fhe  I'litp- 
nklans  app>‘xr  to  have  traded  with  them  at  a very  early 

Kriod ; and  from  their  description  of  the  rtvuntry  pro- 
bly  arose  the  flrst  fanciful  idea  of  the  ^es]>erl:u)  gar- 
dens, which,  as  already  observed,  were  supniised  to  have 
their  seat  In  this  country.  It  U probable  ihah  the  report 
of  this  luxuiianre  uf  the  district  was  one  inducement  to 
the  Greek  settlement  in  Cyrene;  but  the  Immediate 
cause  seems  to  have  been  tfie  pressure  of  populAtion  In 
I>arcdpmun.  consequent  to  the  expulsion  of  the  descend- 
ants uf  the  Argonauts  from  Lemnos  by  the  IVlasgian  po- 
pulatiun  of  Auica.  After  a troubled  residence  of  some 
years,  these  exiles  threw  off  a large  body  of  emigrants, 
who.  under  the  command  of  Battus,  and  by  order  of  the 
Delphic  urarlc,  established  the  first  Greek  colony  in 
Africa  of  which  there  is  any  record.  'Hie  pressure  or  po- 
imlatlun  continuing  in  I.arcdemun,  and  the  oracle  urging 
the  Greeks  to  follow  their  countrymen,  a general  pro- 
l>ensUy  to  emirate  was  at  last  exeited  ; ami,  al  out  GO 
years  after  the  nrit  adventurers  had  I.-uk1«'<1,  a motement. 
that  might  almost  he  rolled  national,  was  mode  toward 
the  African  shores  The  natives  and  the  Fgyptiatis  seem  to 
have  born  cqiully  alarmed  at  this  Irruption;  tnry  combined 
to  expel  the  intruders,  but  received  so  decisive  a defeat 
that  tew  of  the  Fgypllans  retunicd  to  their  own  country. 
In  the  succeeding  generation  the  town  of  Barca,  w hich 
•ubsequenlly  gave  name  to  the  whole  country,  was  built. 
This  once  famous  city  has  now  vanished,  and  even  its 
site  Is  a matter  of  dispute.  For  a generation  or  two. 
there  were  now  two  Greek  kingdoms  in  Africa,  that  of 
Cyrene  and  that  of  Harca ; txRh,  however,  shared  the 
fate  of  their  Kgyptian  neighbour,  and,  under  Cambjses, 
bwame  a part  the  Persian  empire,  and  so  remained, 
till  the  conquests  of  .Mexander  changed  the  aspect  of 
Eastern  afikirs.  Under  his  successors  they  formetl  a part 
of  the  Grrco-F.g)'ptlan  kingilutn  ; but  Ivemre  its  fall  they 
passed  into  the  hands  uf  Home.  With  the  Irruptiun  of  the 
northern  nations,  Africa  fell  fur  awhile  tieneatn  the  power 
of  the  V'andals  ; hut  the  rapid  conquests  of  the  eatly  Mo- 
hammedans quickly  added  this  country  to  their  doml- 
nloni.  This  WAS  the  last  important  revolution.  During 
the  many  centuries  that  the  Greek  and  Homan  ruled  in 
Barca,  nvllUatlon.  arts,  and  sdenert  flourished  ; the  re- 
mains of  aqui^lucts,  templri,  and  other  mighty  works, 
•utficienlly  attest  this  fact ; but  the  refluement  was  en- 
tirely foreign,  and  vanishial  with  the  exotic  population 
which  intrc^uced  it.  Tiie  Arab  is  again  (he  sole  pos- 
sessor of  the  soil : and  the  description  of  the  shepherd, 
who  held  it  before  the  Grov‘k  arrived,  would  in  every 
important  particular  apply  to  him  at  this  day.  The  cities 
of  this  country,  especial)'  those  of  Bereiiico  (Boigoxi'). 
Arsinoe,  Harca,  Appollonia.  and  Cyrene.  which  gave 
name  to  the  district  called  Prntapolli  (ns*r«e«ki().  are 
very  famous  In  aniiquity.  TTicso  towns,  however,  fre- 

auetuly  changed  their  names,  so  that  it  is  Mmu'times 
ifllcuU  to  follow  the  ancient  writers;  uid  In  the  bar- 
baruui  names  bestowed  upon  them  by  the  present  occu-  . 
piers,  it  is  as  impossible  to  recoguise  them  as  it  is  to 
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Identify  the  heaps  of  fllth  and  ruins  which  they  now 
exhibit,  with  the  splendour  and  luxury  that  distinguished 
them  In  antiquity.  I'hr  name  B.vrra  has,  benrever.  uo- 
dergonr  no  change,  and  tbe  \V.  division  of  the  country  is 
still  called  Cyreoalca.  The  R.  portion  it  called  Mar- 
morica,  which  Is  also  an  ancicnit  denooilnatkm.  ( Herodotm»t 
Phnff,  Strabo,  Arrum,  Potybiu*,  Abut  Feda,  Am.  Mmt.  y 
Edrft$i,  Bffcby,  amd  Packo,  post.) 

BAHCKLOpiA,  a city  and  sea-port  of  Spain,  oo  tha 
Mediterranean,  cap.  prov.  Catatonia,  on  the  margin  of 
a fruitful  plain,  between  the  rivers  Besos  and  Llobrvwat, 
at  the  foot  of  Monjoulch  {Mom  Jovi$\,  815  ro.  E.hTK. 
Madrid,  194  ro.  N . K.  Valencia ; lat.  4 2?  N.,  long. 

SO  (p  II"  p.  Pop.  in  IR2G.  ISO.ObO  {MAiano).  It  U 
strongly  fortlRcd,  being  surrounded  with  strong  walls, 
fmsos.  and  batteries.  Tbe  citadel  to  tJie  N.E.  of  tbe 
city,  l»  a regular  octagon  on  the  system  of  Vauban.  with 
arcomniodstiim  for  7,b00  men.  The  citadel  communicates 
with  the  furt  of  San  Carlos  on  tea,  by  a double  co* 
vered  w»  which  surrounds  the  cuy  as  far  as  Barcelo- 
netta.  Tlie  furtress  of  Monjoulch,  on  the  mountain  of 
that  name,  is  looked  upon.  If  properly  nrriiotied,  as  im* 
pn^able  ; it  commands  the  town  on  the  S.W. 

The  city  is  divided  by  tbe  promenade,  called  La  Ram- 
bla.  Into  *wo  pretty  equal  parts  ; that  to  the  N.W.  being 
called  the  new,  and  tnat  to  the  N.F..  the  old  city.  The 
streets  in  the  latter  are  ivarrower  and  more  crooked  than 
than  in  the  former.  The  houses,  which  are  mostly  of 
hrick,  are  generally  Hum  four  to  five  stories  high,  idtb 
numerous  windows  and  bsilconles.  Mr.  Townsend  says 
that  the  old  Homan  town  may  still  be  distinctly  traced, 
occupying  a small  eminence  in  tbe  centre  of  the  dtr. 
with  one  of  its  gales  and  some  of  Us  lowers  wel  I preserv  e^ 
With  the  exception  of  the  cathedral  and  custom  house, 
the  old  palace  of  the  kinn  of  Aragon,  &c..  few  of  the 
public  buildings  are  worth  any  sp^al  notice.  Theca, 
(hcdral  Is  a noble  structure.  In  the  later  Gothic  style, 
with  finely  painted  wimiuws,  and  a choir  of  good  work- 
manship ami  sinmilar  dellcary.  With  the  exception  of 
that  nf  the  Dominicans,  the  convents  are  destitute  of  any 
attractions  ; and  the  records  and  pirtum  of  the  heretics 
who  had  suffered  in  the  city  from  1449  to  172C,  described 
by  Mr.  Tow  nsend  as  existing  in  tbe  latter,  are  no  lougi-r 
to  1m*  met  with. 

Barcelona  has  a royal  Junta  of  government,  and  Is  (ha 
seat  of  the  provinrlaf  authorities.  A Jumta  df  iVmcrcro, 
or  board  of  trade,  supports  public  profetsoriblps  of, 
navigation,  archilecture,  painting,  sculpture,  perspective 
laml'Ca|>e,  and  ornamental  flower-drawing,  engraving, 
chemistry,  experimental  philosophy,  agrkulture,  and 
botany  ; short-hand  writing,  commerce,  ami  accounts ; 
mechanics,  and  the  English,  French,  and  Italian  lan- 
guages. It  has  a large  cabinet  of  culiis.  and  awards 
nensioni  and  rewards  for  superior  attainments  and  us«>ful 
Inventions.  It  also  maintains  some  of  Us  students  Id 
foreign  parts,  to  perfect  themselves  in  their  studies; 
and  has  rxpendra  large  sums  In  drawing  plans  and 
taking  levels  of  the  ground  for  canals  and  other  public 
Works  In  the  province.  Mr.  Townsend  says  he  counted 
bOO  bo)  s,  most  of  tlicm  Intended  for  trades,  attending  (ha 
academy  of  tine  arts,  provided  with  materials,  models, 
and  living  subjects  at  tbe  public  expense.  It  has  also 
four  public  libraries,  an  ecclesiastical  seminary,  eight  col- 
leges, a college  of  surgeons,  and  professorship  of  practical 
medkine,  a college  of  pharmacy,  academies  of  arts  and 
sciences,  and  of  bfUn  Ifttm,  Ac.,  a school  for  deaf  and 
dumb,  house  of  Industry  {Rfoi  Casa  de  Carsdad).  nu- 
merous hospitals,  a foundling  institution,  and  several 
other  charities.  Mr.  Towusena  says  that  thegeneral  bos- 
plial  of  this  city  was  the  best  managed  Institution  of 
kind  he  had  ever  seen.  The  population  of  the  city  has 
not  an  exclusively  Spanish  appearance.  Spanish  hats  are 
scarcely  to  he  seen,  and  the  mantilla  is  not  indispensalde. 
AecurcUng  to  Mr.  logUs,  the  features  of  tbe  females  ara 
more  regular,  their  forms  slighter,  their  complexKms 
clearer,  and  their  hair  Icxs  coarse  than  that  of  tbe  Anda- 
lusian ladles  ; but  their  eyes  have  less  expression.  Tha 
dress  of  the  peasantry  is  peculiar,  their  caits  hanging 
a foot  tkiwu  their  hacks  ; crimson  girdles,  and  gaudy  ct>- 
I'lUred  plaids,  give  them  a highly  grotesque  appearance. 
Barcelona  has  some  fine  public  walks : the  Hambla.  al- 
ready referred  to,  is  always  crowded,  and  is  hardly  In- 
ferior to  the  Boulevards  of  Paris.  There  is  also  a 
rbarmtng  walk  round  the  ramparts,  with  delightful 
views,  portkularly  towards  the  sea. 

The  o{>era  here  eujoys  a considerable  reputation  ; the 
Interior  uf  the  theatre  U large  and  hands<imo ; almost 
all  the  lioxes  are  private,  and  cost  from  MU.  to  GOi.  for 
tbe  season.  Seats  In  the  pit  let  at  40  dollars  for  tbe 
season.  The  principal  Singers  are  paid  from  S.000  to 
3,500  dollars,  with  a benedl  night.  There  are  here  se- 
veral valuable  libraries  and  crdlectioni  of  MSS.;  espe- 
cially the  royal  archivev  of  the  kingdom  of  Aragon, 
containing ‘90,000  loose  51SS.,  a.OOO  in  folio  volumes,  and 
900  papal  bulls.  Tbe  principal  manufocturca  are  tboM 
ot  silk,  leather,  lace,  wool,  cotton,  Ac.,  but  none  of  tbcea 
are  fluuiisbing.  Mifiono  says  of  the  cotton  manufoctssre. 
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thskt  its  progrm  hu  been  dr  fiM/ pror  f — from  b«d  to  I6S4;  prerloiuljr  to  which,  the  cap.  of  the  dietr.  wee 
rnree  ! — e coniequmce  of  oppreetlre  end  etiturd  politi*  Cumaiuigoto,  I league*  higher  up  the  rtrer.  (jVbd. 
cal  and  commercial  regulationa.  Mr.  Townaeod  speaka  Trav.  xxtII.  103— ICM  ) 

In  high  terms  of  the  foundry  for  brau  cannon  Chat  cxlated  BARCBLONETTA,  a suburb  of  Barcelona,  on  th« 
lu  tl>«  cUy  at  the  epoch  of  hi*  visit.  We  are  not  aware  S.E.aideoftherlTer,o^nronslderedaaaseparacetown. 
whether  it  has  been  abandoned  ; but  it  is  unlikely  that  It  was  built  In  17M,  on  a uniform  plan^  the  bouses  are  oil 
such  an  esublisbment  should  be  kept  up  in  the  present  of  red  brick.  Poj^  6.000.  ( MiSaao.  i.  383. ) 
wretched  state  of  the  monarchy.  BARCELONExTK,  a town  of  France,  d^  Bassee 

The  trade  of  Barcelona  has  greatly  declined  since  the  Alpes,  cap.  arrond.,  on  the  L’haye.  30  m.  N.  E.  Dlgne. 
enuncipatlon  of  ^anlsh  America ; but  it  Is  still  CarAxim  Pop.  3,164.  It  is  beautifully  situated  in  a floe  r^lcy  at 
Inconsiderable.  Tbe  principal  imports  are  cotton,  sum,  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  above  8,H00  feet  above  the  level 
flah,hid(^,cocoa.irooboops.dnoarooo,dyo>woods,lDdigo,  ofthesea.  It  consists  principally  of  two  main  streets, 
staves,  cheese,  bees’ wax,  coffbe,  horns,  and  specie,  mostly  which  Intersect  each  ottier  at  right  angles;  the  houses 
from  America.  Cuba,  and  Porto  Rico.  The  exports  eoo>  are  neat  and  good ; and.  altogether,  this  is  perhaps  the 
list  of  wrought  silks,  soap,  fire-arms,  paper,  hats,  lacee,  handsomest  town  of  the  French  Alps,  it  has  a court 
ribands,  and  steel.  The  export  of  shoes,  in  the  menu-  of  original  Jurisdiction,  a college,  a primxry  normal 
flKture  of  which  about  S.fk  0 hands  used  to  be  employed,  school,  and  an  agricultural  society.  Above  3UU  »iik- 
has  entirely  ceased.  In  IH31.  18  English  and  Ho  other  looms  have  recently  been  established  here,  and  It  has 
vessels,  being  in  all  of  16,130  tons  burthen,  entered  the  also  tome  manufactures  of  cloth,  and  fulling  mills, 
port.  The  harbo  ir  is  farmed  by  a mole  running  to  a Barcclonette  is  believed  to  occupy  tbe  site  of  a 
considerable  ^stance  In  a S.  direction,  having  a light-  Roman  town.  Being  on  the  frontier  of  two  states  fre- 
house  and  battery  at  its  extremitr.  The  depth  of  water  quently  at  war,  it  has  been  repeatedly  taken  and  re- 
within  tbe  mole  Is  from  16  to  30  leet ; but  there  is  a bar  taken  ; but  was  definitively  ceded  to  France  the  treaty 
outside,  which  has  frequcotlr  not  more  than  10  ft.  water,  of  Utrecht.  It  was  the  native  place  of  Honuel,  the 
W'ben  Id  the  harbour,  vessels  are  pretty  well  protected  ; liberal  deputy,  to  whose  memory  a monument  has  been 
they  are.  however,  exposed  to  the  S.  winds,  and  great  constructed  in  Che  principal  square.  It  consist*  of  a 
damaM  was  done  by  a dreadful  storm  in  IH31.  Large  fountain,  surmounti^  br  a funeral  urn,  and  having  on 
vess^  are  obliged  to  anchor  outside  the  mole.  one  of  Its  sides  a bust  or  Manuel,  with  the  InscripUun, 

The  Barcelonese  used  to  evince  more  supersdCioo  and  taken  from  Berannr,  “Bros,  tite  <t  rarwr,  kmi  4laii 
Ignorance  than  might  hare  been  expected  in  a city  having  peupte  en  lui."  ( tlngo,  France  Pittoreafuc,  art.  Baste* 
so  much  intercourse  with  foreigners.  Money  is  collected  Atne$.\ 

to  the  sound  of  little  bells,  at  executions,  to  buy  masses  BAnCELOS,  a town  of  Portugal,  prov.  Minho,  on 
for  tbe  soul  of  the  criminal;  and  large  processloosof  the  Cavado,  28  m.  N.  Oporto.  Pop.  3388.  It  Is  sur- 
masked  penitents  accompany  him  to  the  scaffold.  In  rounded  by  walls  flanked  with  towers ; streets  broad  and 
1779,  most  of  Che  insurance  companleswere  ruined  by  un>  straight,  houses  well  built : it  has  a fine  bridge  over  tbe 
derwriting  the  French  West  Indlaraen,  relying  on  their  river,  a grammar-sebooi,  an  hospital,  and  a workhousn. 
partnerthTp  vrith  various  saints,  when  nobody  else  would  It  Is  very  ancient. 

f h*  tbe  risk  at  any  price  1 (Toiensend,  1.  163.)  And  it  BARDSEY.atmall  island  of  N.  Wales,  in  the  Irish  Sea, 
would  seem,  from  the  statements  of  Mr.  Inglis,  that  mat-  near  the  N.  point  of  Cardigan  Bay,  co.  Caernarvon ; lat. 
ters  contluue.  In  this  respect,  nearly  on  their  old  footing.  53^  4V  N.,  long.  W.  Pop.,  In  1831, 84.  I.engUi  shout 
Barcelona  Is  imposed  to  have  bwn  founded  about  300  3 m. ; breadth  1 m.  It  contains  370  acres,  4 of  which  is 
years  before  the  Cniistlan  arm.  and  300  after  the  establish-  a mountain  ridge,  feeding  a few  sheep  ana  fatbits  ; the 
ment  of  tbe  Carthaginians  in  Spain,  and  to  have  been  rest  a tolerably  fertile  clay  soil,  growing  good  wheat  and 
named  after  its  founder,  Hamilcar  Barclno.  After  tbe  barley,  lu  rental  does  not  exc<^  lOOif.  a year,  in  threw 
Homans  and  tbe  Goths.  It  was  subjugated  by  the  Arabs,  in  distinct  holdings.  It  is  accessible  only  on  the  S.E.  sMe, 
thebeglnningof  tbe  eighth  century  land  was  reconquered  where  there  is  a small  well'Sheltercd  harbour  for  vessels 
from  them  ^ the  Cstiuoiiians.  aidra  by  Charlemagne  and  of  30or  40toos.  On  the  N.  and  N.E.  it  is  sheltered  by 
Ludovlro  Pio.  In  801.  It  was  then  governed  by  counts,  the  promontory  of  Bralch-y-PwlI,  84  m.  distant.  In  the 
who  were  independent  soTereigns,  tlU  the  end  or  the  ISth  channel  between  them  is  a very  rapid  current,  rendering 
century,  when  It  was  ceded,  by  marriage,  to  the  crown  of  It  unsafe,  except  to  experienced  hands . Tbe  perpendL 
Aragon.  BarceUma  Is  disttngmshed  in  the  history  of  the  cuiar  aiuS  projecting  clillb  are  a great  resort  of  piilBn*  and 
middle  ages  for  tbe  seal,  lUU,  and  snreeas  with  which  other  migratory  birds  In  the  breeding  season,  and  their 
her  citlsens  prosecuted  commercial  undertakings.  She  eggs  form  a considerable  trade,  being  gathered  by  men 
singly  rivallM  tbe  maritime  towns  of  Italy  In  the  com-  suspended  from  the  summits  of  the  promontoty.  There 
merce  of  the  Levant ; and  was  one  of  tbe  first  to  eeta-  Is  a lighthouse  on  tbe  IsUnd  (with  fixed  and  revolving 
bUsh  consuls  a^  factories  in  distant  countries,  for  the  lights),  established  in  ln3l,  under  the  Trinity  House, 
protection  and  security  of  trade.  She  would  seem  also  having  the  Um«>ro  elevated  141  ft.  above  the  sea.  It 
to  bo  entitled  to  the  honour  of  having  compiled  and  pro-  is  said  to  owe  Its  present  name  to  its  forming  a refUgo 
mitigated  tbe  famous  codenf  maritime  law,  known  by  the  for  tbe  last  Welsh  bvJs.  It  had  an  aockmt  ancT  cele- 
name  of  the  C^MUofoSo  del  Mare ; and  the  earliest  au-  brated  abbey,  tbe  annual  revenuo  of  which,  at  the  general 
thmtic  notices  of  tbe  practice  of  marine  insurance,  and  suppression,  was  4(W.  Is.  ^d.  Tbe  rite  is  traceable  only 
of  the  negotiation  of  mils  of  exchange,  are  to  be  found  from  numerous  walled  graves,  and  a building  call<*d  the 
in  her  annals.  She  has  been  more  celebrated  as  a com-  Abbot’s  Lodge.  In  a ruirred  antique  oratory,  with  an 
mercial  than  as  a manufacturing  town  ; though  in  this,  insulated  stone  altar  at  the  B.  end.  the  church  service  Is 
also,  her  progress  has  been  very  respectable.  read  on  Sundays  by  one  of  the  Inhab.  to  the  rest,  wb«i 

Barcelona  has  sustained  seven  regular  sieges  since  it*  tbe  weeUicr  does  not  permit  them  to  resort  to  the  pa. 
recovery  from  the  Arabs.  During  the  greiOi*r  part  of  the  church  of  Aberdavon,  on  the  promontory, 
war  of  the  succession,  it  adhered  firmly  to  tbe  party  of  BAREILY,  an  ini.  di»tr.  of  Hindostan,  prov.  Delhi, 
Charles  ;but,  after  a desperate  retlitance.  It  was  taken.  In  mostly  between  38^'  and  39^  N.  lat.  ; having  N.  the  distr. 
1714,  by  the  forces  of  Philip  V.,  commanded  in’  the  Due  dc  of  Pilfltdieet,  E.and  S.E.  Sbalijehanpore,  andW.andS.W. 
Berwick.  The  French  gntpossessionofit  in  itoi.  and  kept  Saiswan  and  Moradabad;  area  6,900sq.m. ; surface  gene- 
it  all  through  the  Peninsular  war.  In  1831  it  was  attacked  rally  level  and  well  cultivated : tbe  Ganges  bound*  it  W., 
the  yellow  fever,  which  is  said  to  have  carried  off  a fifth  and  the  Raragunga  and  many  inuill  streams  intersect  it. 

Krt  of  tbe  populadoo.  Thirteen  council*  have  licen  held  In  sonuner  the  heat  is  Intense,  but  during  winter,  with  N. 
re,  and  above  34  assemblies  of  tbe  Cortes,  down  to  the  winds,  tbe  tbermometer  (alU  below  30^  Fah'r.,  and  water 
in  1706.  It  has  also,  tnany  visits  from  the  Spanish  frerses  in  the  tents.  A few  years  ago  there  were  said  to 
monarchf.  as  were  obliged  by  the  laws  of  Catalonia  be  4,468,380  kucha  begas  of  Land  In  cultivation,  assessed 
to  appear  here  in  person  to  bo  crowned  and  take  the  with  a land-tax  of  8,'.^, 380  rupees,  or  a little  more  than 
oath*  as  sovereigns  of  this  principality  and  of  Aragon ; 8 annas  per  bega  ; roost  of  which  is  realised,  though  the 
which  ceremnnr  was  observed  down  to  the  time  of  gov,  not  resorting  to  sales  of  laud  for  arrears  of  Uxatioo, 
PhilipV.  ( .Vfrkaiso,  DfeefofsorM Gei^/Vtco.  11. 390  — 306.,  as  in  the  lower  provinces  it  has  always  been  dUScult 
and  Smi^.  art.  Bartekma /agb*.  Spain  in  1830,  U.  to  collect,  and  much  depends  upon  the  deci»ioo  and 
364—391  ; Toumsend,  1.  114—138. ; Diet.(^  p.  119.)  Judgment  of  the  collector  : 3,363,1.33  begas  are  fit  for  cul- 
BaacELonx  (New),  a town  of  Colombia,  cap.  turo,  but  not  in  actual  tUlam ; and  3,^,K9'J  begas  are 
prov  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Keveri,  about  8 m.  from  reported  as  waste.  To  tbe  N.  there  is  much  Jun^e.  and 
the  s^  and  40  m.  S.W.  Cumana}  lat.  N..  between  Barcily  city  and  Anopsher  extensive  wastes 

Ions  64^  47'  W.  Its  pop.,  In  1607.  was  16/MO,  half  of  prevail,  cooslstlng  of  lands  which  were  formerly  cultl- 
whom  were  whltee ; and  at  tbe  beginning  of  tbe  present  voted,  but  are  now  covered  with  long  gross,  which 
century  It  had  a considerable  trade  with  tbe  N6.  India  parches  and  infiaroes  In  summer,  and  swarms  with  foxes, 
lilnmlt  * It  is  still  a place  of  some  commerce,  being  well  jackals,  h^.  and  game  Bishop  Heber  says,  that  tbe 
situated  for  the  exportation  of  the  cattle  and  other  pro-  soil  and  clfmale  generally  are  very  fine ; in  rooM  parts 
duce  of  the  lianoe  to  the  W.  India  islands.  Speaking  date-palms  and  pUntalns  are  common,  as  well  as  waJnut, 
genendly,  it  Is  b^y  built ; the  bouses  being  of  mucf,  apnle,  and  pear-trees,  vine*,  kc.  This  distr.  Is  noted  for 
ud  ill  ftirnished.  Tbe  streets  arc  unpaved,  which  a fine  species  of  riexs  called  hasmoA' (pregnant  with  per- 
Riakes  them  filthy  during  the  rains,  while  in  dry  weather  ftiroo).  superior  to  tbe  best  of  Patna.  Husbandry,  in  ge- 
the  dust  U intolerable.  It  Is  said  to  be  one  of  the  most  nerol,  is  superior  to  that  of  Oude,  and  the  articles  pro- 
uahealthy  places  in  S.  Amorka,  It  was  founded  in  duced  of  a better  quality : tbe  sugar,  rke,^iMl  cotton,  ore 
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the  htRhMt  priced  In  lodU.  The  rondi  and  brid^fC*  are 
t^U*r  than  in  moat  parti  of  the  Brutih  province*  ; ami 
the  cart  ronimnniy  In  lue  li  a larger  and  morn  con* 
venient  veliu-ie  than  that  uf  Bengal.  Formerly  a great 
doaluf  lali.  rallnl  irurroA  waimadecoilati'rally  with 
nitre,  in  thii  diitr..  aiul  eiported  in  large  ouaiititki.  The 
Import!  from  the  lower  pr«>v.  are  chiefly  rhlntici,  gr«tdjoei, 
•alt,  coarse  «ugar.  and  cutlery,  cottotu,  cheap  trinket*, 
coral,  bcails.  and  sl.-i«e>girl»  : articlet  from  the  hill  regiun. 
and  evim  from  Tibet,  wiTe  formerly  lni|Mirt«'il  thither  on 
the  b vk»  »»f  gtiaM.  Tire  mhah.  are  pretty  wjiially  divided 
into  1liud<Ki»  and  Mohammedan*  ; (he  trltw  of  Ban>ar(i>« 
(carrier*  and  bullock  drivers),  rstfmatvd  at  U.hiiO.  have 
Imen  all  converted  from  the  funner  to  the  latter  faith. 
N«H  long  alnce  Bareily  distr.  waa  overruu  bv  clam  of 
Mohammedan  waniori,  or  rather  banditti,  reauv  tu  join 
any  Irvtder  who  ctooie  to  hire  them,  and  many  tnooianda 
of  whom  lervcd  under  Holcar,  Jeiwunt  How.  Ac. ; they 
were  diialTected  to  the  BritUh  gov.,  and  for  many 
yean  diitiirticd  the  country  by  rnbheriM  and  other 
chmei : they  have  at  length  mostly  either  dUpened  or 
•etUed  down  Into  mure  quiet  live*  ; but  Uareily  U itlll  a 
distr.  from  which  Judicial  appeal!  to  the  supreme  court* 
are  very  frequent.  In  IHJ7  there  were  lO*  Penlan  and 
I0&  Hindoo  tcbooli  in  this  diitr.,  entirely  supported  by 
the  pupils.  Hindoos  and  Mussulman*  bare  no  srninlcs  | 
as  to  mixing  together  In  these  estahlishmcms:  reading, 
writing,  arlMmetlc,  and  Persian,  constitute  the  principal 
branches  of  tuition.  The  original  Sanscrit  name  of  this 
territory  was  Kuttalr,  till  incorporated  with  Kohllcund; 
with  which  it  was  ceded.  In  1774,  to  the  naliob  uf  Oude : 
since  IMOI  it  has  been  under  the  British  presld.  of  Bengal. 
{HatmUon't  E.  /.  GaxetUfr,  pp.  137,  l,)!l.  ( IlcporU  ins  tkf 
Affitin  qf  iMt  K.  1.  Cofira.,  1;134>.3^) 

KsBxtLY,  a dty  of  lllodostan,  cap.  of  the  above 
distr.,  seat  of  a court  of  circuit  and  appeal,  head 
of  Judicial  division,  and  one  of  the  6 chief  proviuclal 
cities  in  the  Bengal  presidency ; on  the  bank*  of  the 
united  Jooahand  Sunkrati,  lat.  23^  N.,  long.  79^  U/  K., 
43  m.  N.W.  of  the  GAiigt-i.  and  T'®  m.  N.  w.  Calcutta. 
Pop.  (|8‘/i)  r/i.nno.  The  prluclpal  street  Is  nearly  2 m. 
long,  and  tolerihly  well  built,  but  the  house*  are  only  one 
story  high.  There  are  several  niosqm'^.  and  an  old 
fort,  cnimliliog  to  rtiUi : the  British  civil  station  and 
cantonments,  couslstlng  of  a quailrangular  dlsdel,  sur* 
rounded  by  a ditch,  stand  .S.  of  the  town.  'I'he  chief 
maiiuf-ictures  are  braren  wiUer*pou,  decorated  with  var* 
nish  and  a remarkable  imitation  of  gilding  ; other  huus^ 
hold  articles  \ with  saiidlery,  cutlery,  carp^,  embmldery, 
hookahs.  A(c.  There  am  131  Persutn  and  Hindim  schools 
in  Bareily,  3U0  seminaries,  attended  by  al>out  fl.iiOO 
pupils,  and  an  established  KngUsh  cuUrge  with  60  stu* 
dents  j II  persons  teach  Arabic,  and  2 others  miKlirlne, 
and  in  the  vicinity  there  are  9 Hindoo,  and  1.1  Persian 
schools.  In  IH16  an  alarming  insurrection  broke  out  In 
this  city,  occasluued  by  an  attempt  to  Impose  a ftollce 
tax,  which  was  not  quelled  without  much  difficulty  and 
bloodshed.  The  bu>us  In  the  vicinity  arc  but  h feet  above 
the  waters  of  the  itamgunga,  and  are  aniiuallr  inundated. 

B.\UKNTON,  a town  of  Frarice,  d4‘p.  La  Manchc, 
cap.  cant.,  7 m.  S.  K.  Morlidx.  Pop.  3,047. 

UAUFLKUK,  a sea*port  town  of  France,  dcp.  I>a 
Manehe,  16  m.  K.  Chcrixmrg.  Pop.  I.i-Vl.  Its  harbour, 
which  was  once  considerable,  is  now  choked  up  with 
aaod. 

BARG  A,  a town  of  Tuscany,  cap.  vicariat.  near  the 
Scrchlo,  I6m.  N.  Lucca.  Pop.  I,*i00.  There  are  fine 
Jasmr  quarries  in  Its  environs, 

BAaoa,  a town  of  the  Sardinian  States,  div.  Coni, 
2Hm.  8..S.W.  Turin.  Pop.  3.700.  It  is  sltuate«l  at  the 
foot  of  the  Alps,  near  the  left  bank  of  the  Grandon.  It 
has  a manufactory  of  arms,  and  a pretir  active  com- 
merce. There  are  slate  quarries  in  its  > iciuity. 

BAHGR.MUNT,  atown  of  France,  dep.  Var.  7 m. 
N.N.K.  Uraguignan.  Pop.  1,944.  It  stands  on  a hill 
corered  with  vines  and  olivet,  snd  sheltered  by  moun- 
tains. Moreri,  the  ortgirul  author  of  the  famous  his- 
torical and  b4ograpliic.il  dictionary  Oramd  Ihc- 

Uonnmire  was  bom  here  in  b^.3.  At  his 

death  the  dictionary  was  comprlsud  in  I vot. ; where;st, 
in  consequence  of  successive  enlargements,  the  last  and 
best  oditlon,  In  I7.yi.  is  In  10  vols.  folio.  Moreri  ran, 
therefore,  be  looked  upon  merely  as  Uio  projector  of  the 
existing  work. 

BAKI  (an.  Barium),  a sea-port  and  city  of  Naples, 
rap.  prov.  Terra  di  Bart,  on  Uic  Adriatic.  .Vj  m.  N.N.  VV. 
Tarenium  ; lat.  41«  7'  hi**  N.,  long.  V K.  Pop, 

19.000.  It  orrupies  a tongue  of  land  uf  a triangular 
form,  and  is  deiwoded  by  double  walls  and  a ciLvdel. 
The  views  from  the  rampart  above  the  harbrnir  are 
rxtrcioely  fine.  Streets  narrow,  crooked,  and  Lithy; 
bouses  mostly  mean;  water  brackish  and  bad.  Priu- 
cipal  public  iHitldiiigs,  — ralhrdral,  wtih  a ster|>le  263  feet 
high  ; the  old  priory  of  St.  Nicholas,  founded  lit  1UK7, 
li'vorled  to  by  thousands  of  pilgrims;  the  colliye, 
founded  in  im“  U»r  the  nluc.itlim  of  nobles;  the  Ty- 
oeum,  tbo  tu<%  theatre,  and  the  vast  buiUUug  of  the 
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diocesan  seminary,  which  admits  120  scholars  (Wan  4 
province*,  who  are  fed,  lodged,  clothed,  and  InitrurUd 
fur  H ducats  a month  enrh.  It  is  tlie  seat  of  an  arch- 
bishopric. and  of  a civil  and  criminal  court.  Beside* 
the  cathedral.  It  has  several  parish  churches,  aitd  con- 
vents fur  Imth  sexes,  an  orphan  asylum,  2 hospitals,  and 
a large  arsenal.  Including  w ithin  it  com  magaxhics  and 
a m</N/  Hr  fiiVk'.  It  has  fabrics  of  cotton.  rloUi,  silk, 
hats,  soap,  glass,  Ac.  The  ae4fua  ttomocMica.  a liquor 
made  of  nerb*  and  spires,  aiwl  lued  all  over  Naples  as 
ckoMC  , it  prtqiarcd  luTc  in  great  iwrfnclhm.  The 
p<»rl,  which  is  CDCuiiiber(*d  with  sand,  only  admits  small 
vessels ; but  in  the  roads  there  Is  good  anchorage  In 
from  16  to  18  fathoma.  Nearer  the  shore.  In  from  10 
to  12  fathoms,  the  ground  is  foul  and  rocky. 

This  is  a very  andent  city.  It  is  referred  to  by 
Horace,  Bari  mamia  piteoti  (Sat.  1.  &.).  In  raorw 
modem  times  It  fell  sucoetsiveW  into  the  possession  of 
the  Saracens  and  Normans.  It  has  been  three  times 
nearly  destroyed,  and  as  often  rebuilt  on  the  same  place. 

< .Vsrt'nbwnsc's  7'ico  SictlicM,  I.  p.  191.  4to. ; cyswns's 
SapifM.  p.  IC4. ; Dirtiom.liiogra^tquf,^.) 

IiAHILF.  a town  of  Naiues.  prov.  Haslhcata.  4 m. 
.S.S.B.  Melfi.  Pop.  3,00a  It  stands  on  an  agreeable 
hill,  and  has  3 churches.  It  was  founded  by  a Greek 
colony  uf  the  Lower  Kinplre. 

BAKJAC,  a town  of  France,  dep.  Card,  cap.  cant., 
19  m.  P..  Alais.  Pop.  2,li<«. 

BAKJOLS.  a town  of  F'rance,  dep.  Var.  cap.  cant.,  12 
m.  K.N.W.  Brignulles.  Pop.  S.47(i.  It  has  a filature  of 
silk,  with  fabrics  of  paper  and  earthenware,  dlstlilerics, 
and  tanneries.  The  subterranean  rhapi*i  of  the  ci- 
, devant  omvent  of  the  barefooted  C^armeiUct  has  some 
verv'  curious  stalactites. 

BAKKING.  a town  arid  par.  of  England,  co.  Essex, 
bond.  Hearontra,  on  the  Hoolng,  K m.  K.  London.  Pop. 
of  the  town.  In  1H2I,  2..Vin  ; in  1831.  8.404:  houses  at 
the  Utter  dole,  6V2.  Pop.  of  the  entire  par.  in  1831,  K.tCtfi  ; 
hotues,  I.5K7.  The  town  is  situated  at  tne  head  of  Barking 
CreHi  (as  Use  the  Kodlng,  below  the  town,  Is  usually 
called),  where  It  widens  and  receives  the  tide  of  the 
Thames,  2 m.  above  Its  influx  into  tliat  river.  The  Boding 
contracts  much  immediately  above  the  town,  but  has  hern 
made  navigable  for  small  craft  to  Ilford.  The  church 
wo*  formerly  attached  to  the  celebrated  abbey,  and  has 
many  curious  monuments.  The  living  is  a vicara^.  with 
two  chapels  (one  at  Ilford,  the  other  at  Epplng  Forest) 
annexed : it  is  in  the  patronage  of  All  Souls’  Cull.,  Ox- 
ford. There  is  a free  school  sind  market-house : a court 
Is  held  by  the  lord  of  the  manor  every  third  week,  where 
causes  oi  trespaas.  and  of  dclits  under  40s.,  are  tried.  The 
Inhahltants  are  chiefly  fishermen,  or  engaged  as  barn>- 
men.  and  market  carriers  to  London,  Ac.  The  parish 
contains  10,170  acres,  about  I of  which  are  occu|u«d  by 
the  forest  of  llalnault,  where  Is  the  famous  Fairit^  Oak, 
round  w hich  an  annual  fair  I*  held  on  Uio  first  Friday  In 
July.  AiioCber  portion,  colled  the  Level,  Is  so  Unv  that 
high  tides  are  only  kept  out  by  an  embankment ; and  It 
has  been  subject,  in  former  timc^,  to  frequent  inunda- 
tions. Tlic  last  serious  one  occiir/ed  In  I7tl7,  when  1,000 
acres  of  rich  land  were  lost,  and  a sandbank  formed  at 
the  breach,  1 cn.  long,  stretching  lialf  across  the  river. 
-Alter  an  unsuccessful  attempt  by  the  proprietors,  parlia- 
ment took  it  up.  as  a natinrud  ciHtcem,  and  a fresn  em- 
li.inkmtml  was  maile,  which  co»t  4 '.ouftf.  'I'his  has  tieeo 
since  kept  In  rm^r  under  rommistiorsers  anpolntMj  for 
the  puryHHe.  The  bonk  is  from  8 to  14  ft.  high,  and  ha* 
a pathway  on  its  sunuiiit.  Great  quantities  uf  vegeta- 
bles arc  suppllod,  from  this  parish,  to  the  l.A>udua  mar- 
kets. Liuler  tlw  Poor  1-aw  Aniendmctit  Act.  the  whole 
parish  it  plucest  in  the  Komford  union,  and  luu  eight 
guardians  ; its  average  rate*  arc  4,8|7f. 

The  abbey  was  one  of  the  riclu>st  and  most  ancient  in 
the  kingdom  ; U was  founded  about  677.  for  nuns  of  tbe 
Iteiieslirtinc  order,  and  several  of  Its  abitrsie*  wer* 
canonised.  In  870  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Danes,  and  in 
tbo  loth  century  rebuilt  and  restored  to  its  former 
splendour  by  Edgar.  Nulrtespicnl  to  tlie  Conquest,  it* 
government  was  frequently  assumed  by  the  English 
queens.  lu  abbess  was  one  of  the  four  wliu  held  baronial 
rank,  and  lived  in  great  state.  At  the  general  suppression. 
Its  annusd  rev.  was,  according  tn  .S|M-ed.  1, 0^4/.  6*.  2^. ; 
accrordlng  to  Dugdoie,  862/.  12s.  34</.  The  abbess  and  30 
nuns  were  pensioned  otT.  There  u scarcely  a trace  left 
of  the  building. 

BAR-LF.-DUC.  or  B AB-SCB-onSAlN.  a town  of 
France,  cap.  d^.  .Meuse,  on  the  Omaln.  128  m.  E.  Paris. 
Pop.  12,383.  it  stand.*  partly  on  the  lunimit  and  ck'cii- 
vity,  and  partly  at  the  foot,  of  a hill,  its  castle,  of  which 
only  the  ruins  now  retcatn.  was  burnt  down  in  I6*l>,  and 
its  fortiScotions  were  dismantled  hi  1670.  The  low«r 
town,  traversed  by  the  Oniain,  over  which  there  are 
three  str>ne  bridge*,  is  the  best  built,  and  is  the  seat  of 
manuTarture*  aiut  Uitde.  Among  the  public  buildings 
are  the  liolel  of  the  pn^fert,  liie  town-house,  college,  and 
timatn*.  In  rme  of  the  clmrrhe%  is  the  celebrated  mouu- 
ucut  of  lii-uC  dc  C'tudoDf,  Prince  uf  Oroiige,  by  Klchtcr, 
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pupil  of  Michael  Anpelo.  the  rollt>pe,  the  town  ’ 

iiftji  a nuniirr)’,  a nunnal  school,  a society  of  aftricitlturtf 
and  uf  arts,  ami  a |>u!)lk'  Ubrnry  ; it  b al«o  the  scat  uf  Irl-  ' 
bunals  of  orlKlnal  jurisdh'tion  ami  commerce,  and  of  a 
cmiiicll  of  pmdc$  knm>nft.  1'he  (ntablishmeuts  for 
spinning  cotton  tir«HlunHl,  In  |h^.  .SoO.Ugi  kilogs.  yarn  ; 
and  there  are  fabrics  of  cotton  siun'jt,  haudkcrchieft, 
hosiery,  hats,  .'Uid  jewellery,  with  tanneries,  works  for 
dyeing  Turkpy-nnl,  *c.  i’tie  Omain  being  navigable 
(lom  the  town,  it  ius  a coniitlerattle  trade  in  forwarding 
timber,  wine,  and  «4her  articles,  for  the  supply  of  Paiia 
Its  cot^ium  dc  gr<M<7//t's  are  highly  cstccincu.  (ifugo, 
art.  Ae.) 

BAKLE TTA.  a sea-nort  town  of  Kaplat,  prov.  Terra 
dl  Bari,  on  the  Adriatic.  34  m.  N.W.  Dari;  lat. 
4|0  l*y  W N..  long.  1I|0  IH'  10"  F.  Pop.  IH.IIOO.  It 
is  encotnpasscfl  by  walls,  aiul  d«*fendcd  by  a citadel  ; 
streets  wide  and  well  paired,  but  sliopery  ; nouses  large 
and  lofty,  built  with  hewn  stone,  wliich,  from  age.  has 
ac<]nirett  a (xilish  Ittllr  inferior  to  that  of  marble.  Prin- 
ci|VMl  public  building  — the  cathedral,  a Gothic  structure, 
remarkable  for  its  high  9l«*eple,  eleimnt  exterior,  and  the 
antique  granite  columns  in  Its  interior  ; Ihere  arc  also 
several  other  churches  and  convents  for  both  sexes  ; an 
orphan  asylum  ; a college,  founded  by  Ferdinand  IV.;  and 
a handsome  theatre.  Near  the  church  of  St.  Stephen,  in 
one  of  the  principal  ftm*U,  b a coloss-tl  hrotise  statue,  17 
A.  8 In.  high,  representing,  a*  is  siipt>osed,  the  Emperor 
llcraclius.  Barletta  it  the  restdence  of  a sub-intcud- 
anl,  a ^sigc  tCituiruriion,  and  an  Inspector-general  of 
the  adjoining  salt-works.  A magniflrent jnteway  com- 
municates from  the  town  to  the  harbour.  This  b lurmed 
by  a mole  running  out  from  the  shore  with  a breakwater 
lying  before  It.  On  Iho  latter  b a low  light-house.  The 
harbor  only  admits  small  vessels  ; but  there  Is  good 
anchorage  In  the  roads,  with  ofT-ihore  winds,  at  from  I 
to  3 m.  N.  by  W.  of  the  llght-boute,  In  from  8 to  13 
fathoms,  soA  muddy  bottom.  It  carries  on  a consider- 
able trade  with  other  ports  of  the  .\dri(Ulc,  and  the  Ionian 
islands.  Principal  export* wine,  oil,  s.'xit,  corn,  wool, 
lamb  and  kid  skins,  almonds,  and  liquorice.  Mr.  Kcpp«-I 
Craven  says  that  Barldla  appeared  to  him  inhnUely 
superior  to  most  Xeaiwlitan  towns.  In  winter  the  cli- 
mate Ir  exreedinglr  mild:  but,  during  {Mrt  of  the  hot 
months.  It  is  unhealthy.  There  are  very  productive  salt 
springs  al>mit  7 m.  N.  Aom  the  towu,  managi-d  on  ac- 
count of  government.  iStr$n//umf’s  7'u’o  176., 

4to.  ed. ; Cravi'n's  A’ap/cs,  p.  HC.  •,  Fmrdg'$  SatitngDi- 
^i  rtory  Jar  tht  Adriatic,  t[C..  p.  4.  4c.) 
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BAKMOUTH.or  AllKHMAW,  a tow n and  sea-port 
of  N.  Wales. CO-  Merioneth, hiind.  Kderuion.par.  Corwen, 
bs  m.  W . ShrewilHiry;  lat.  ft?®  4(/  N..  long.  4»  13'  W. 
Pop.  of  par.  in  |Hil,  f,74'i;  In  |H31. 1.HH0.  It  is  situated 
on  the  N.  side  the  entrance  of  the  Maw,  In  Cardigan  Day, 
whi're  that  river  opeits  to  an  icstuary  (of  about  1 m.  in 
breadth  at  high  water),  which  forms  Its  harbour.  The 
houses  are  built  In  successive  ranges  up  the  steep  arcll- 
vtty  of  a bare  rocky  mountain,  from  the  base  lu  about  the 
summit,  and  are  sheltered  on  the  N.  and  F..  by  other 
mountains.  The  whole  has  a singulorlr  romantic  ap- 
pearance. There  is  a chapel  of  the  ettanlished  worship 
(with  47u  sittings,  half  of  them  Aee),  built  in  |H3I.  The 
liidc|»eudmU,  t'alvinisU,  and  Weslejans,  have  each  a 
rua{iel.  It  ranks  high,  as  a favourite  place  of  resort, 
among  the  watering  towns  of  this  coast.  There  b an 
excellent  hotel,  with  sea-water  baths,  billiard  and  as- 
sembly-rooms, ftc.,  and  numerous  rs'spcctaide  hwlglng- 
houses.  The  entrance  to  the  harbtmr  is  paitiaily  rlosid 
by  the  small  island  of  Yoys-y-Brawd,  or  Friar's  Island, 
and  by  a gravel  beach,  on  the  K.  There  urc;  shlAIng 
sands,  caus'd  the  N.  and  S.  bars,  which  make  the 
entrance  difficult ; aiul  it  is  accessible  only  to  vessels  uf 
any  great  iMirdet)  at  spring  tides,  in  iNOi  It  was  greatly 
improved^  building  a small  pier,  un  which  there  is  a 
beacon.  Tneie  are  weekly  markets  on  Tuesdays  and 
Fridays,  and  four  fair*,  held  on  Shrove- Monday.  Whlt- 
Muiiday,  Oct.  7tli,  Nov.  'ilat.  Sbtpimildmg  and  Uniting 
are  carried  on  to  some  extent  in  the  pr.-rt.  Previmuly 
to  tlie  last  French  war,  it  tr.ided  w ith  Ireland  and  the 
MtaUterranean,  but  Ihe  coasting  trade  is  now  the  only 
or>e.  It  exports  timber,  bark,  c«>p|h.t.  lead,  artd  manga- 
nese  ores,  and  slates;  and  imports  corn  and  flour,  c(tal«, 
limestone,  hides,  and  groceries.  The  river  Is  navigable 
f<ir  barges  of  '40  tuns  to  within  it  ra.  of  Dulgeily. 
There  is  a large  turbary  in  the  vicinity,  through  •hich  a 
walled  coital  is  formed,  and  by  it  and  the  Maw  fuel  is 
conveyed  to  both  towns.  Bannosith  (s  a creek  of  the 
port  of  Aberrslwlth  : Abermatr  is  the  Welsh  rtatne.  Indi- 
cative of  its  locality : the  English  one  was  adopted  at  a 
meeting  of  masters  of  vessels,  in  176H.  From  the  harbour 
to  where  the  Astro  joins  the  sea.  there  b a smooth  umly 
beach,  the  view  from  which  Is  magnlflcetit.  On  Ihe  W. 
are  the  opposite  sborrs  of  Caemarvoo  ; uu  the  N.  high 
mounuins  protrude  into  the  sea;  above  wiiich.  In  (he 
distance.  Snowdon  may  Ire  «*cii  in  cUar  weatlier. 
The  line  of  load  to  Dolgclly,  lU  in.  K.  of  Barmouth, 
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eompriscs.  perhaps,  the  must  magnifleent  sceoery  in 
Wall's 

BAKN.AKD  castle,  a market-to.  of  England,  co. 
Durham,  on  the  Tees,  277  m.  N.N.W.  London,  and  '25 
ro.  S.W.  Durham.  Pop.  In  iKil,  3..Vi|  ; htSI.  4,130.  It 
derives  it'  n.ime  fr.im  Us  founder,  liimaird,  an  anci'Stor 
of  John  Hallol.  and  a native  of  the  place,  who  erected  a 
strong  castle,  which  aAerwanis  br'came  the  property  oi 
Hich.  111.  wlien  Duke  of  Gloucester,  in  right  of  Ids  wife, 
Anne  Kevllle.  During  a rebellion  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth 
it  was  taken  by  the  insurgents,  after  a stubborn  defence. 
The  tow  n,  situated  on  a steep  asrlivlty  over  Ihe  'I'ees, 
Consists  prinei|>ally  of  one  slre«>t,  nearly  a mile  long,  well 
paved,  and  suppliesl  with  water,  and  of  a very  cheerful 
appearance,  from  the  hutiscs  Itcing  bsiilt  of  a white  free- 
stone. St.  Mary's  church  is  an  ancient  structure,  with  a 

uare  embattled  tower.  The  Wesleyan  and  Primitive 

ethodists  and  the  Independents  have  places  uf  worship. 
U has,  also,  a national  school,  funned  and  tupi>urt<'d 
by  voluntary  subscriptions  ; an  hmpital  for  witlnws, 
founded  by  John  llallol ; and  a mechanics'  institute,  with 
a library,  A jury.  cho«en  at  the  court  baron,  of  Dar- 
lington manor,  which  has  jurisdiction  for  debts  under 
40s..  together  w ith  the  steward  of  the  manor,  have  the 
government  of  the  town.  It  is  a station  for  receiving 
votes  at  elections  for  members  for  the  b.  division  uf  the 
CO.  The  manufacture  of  Sc<grh  camlets,  whkh  was 
carried  on  to  a rontiderable  extent,  has  lately  declined  ; 
but  the  manufacture  of  c.arp«'ts,  hats,  and  thread,  fur 
spinning  wliich  there  are  several  mills  on  the  river,  is 
in  a thriving  state.  N'.  of  the  town  was  Marwi>od.  onra 
a considerable  town,  and  giving  name  to  an  exirnsivo 
tract  of  country,  but  now  to  be  iracetl  only  in  the  ruins 
of  the  church,  which  It  converleit  Into  a bani.  About  9 
m.  distant  there  Is  a chalybeate  spring.  I'hr  corn  mar- 
ket, which  Is  one  of  the  laraest  in  the  N.  of  F.ngland,  Is 
held  on  Widnesdays,  that  lor  cattle  on  alternate  Wed- 
nesdays ; fairs  on  the  Wetlnestlays  in  Easter  and  Whit- 
sun weeks,  and  on  St.  Magdalen ‘s  day.  Branches  of  the 
National  I'rovincial  Bank  ol  Englami.  and  of  the  York- 
shire H.-uiking  Co.,  twopriv.ite  lianking  hoimei,  and  a 
savings' hank,  are  established  here.  (Suricct'  Hitt.  Dsir- 
kam  ; ffutrfiin»on'»  Hist.  Durham.) 

BAHSAl'L,  a mining  town  of  Siberia,  gnr.  Toliolsk, 
drc.  1'otnsk,  near  the  Altai  Mountains,  lat.  N-, 

long.  H3<3  W E.  Po)).  8,000.  It  Is  the  se.it  of  a board 
for  the  administration  of  the  mines,  and  large  qiuntltka 
of  le.sd  and  silver  ore  are  smelted  here.  Considerable 
quantities  of  gold  are  obtained  Imm  the  latter. 

DAUSKT  (CHIPPING),  a par.  and  town  of  England, 
CO.  Hertford,  bund.  Cashio.  I i m.  N.N.W'.  I.o}ndon.  Pop., 
1821,  I.7M  : 1831,  3,3611.  It  crowns  a hill  on  the  linn  of  tne 
great  N.  road  from  the  metropolis  ; and,  lieing  a consider- 
able thoroughfare,  has  luualiy  a bustling  ap)»earance. 
The  church  IS  ancient,  with  an  embattled  tower.  There 
is  also  an  ludriiendnit  chapel ; a free  grammar-Kbonl, 
founded  by  Elizabeth  ; anotru'r  free  school,  fournied  17'25  ; 
and  'i  sets  of  alinslumses,  each  for  6 poor  women.  A 
weekly  market  is  held  on  .Monday,  and  onmuil  fairs  April 
8.  and  September  < : the  latter  a cattle  fair.  The  anniusi 
value  of  real  prop.  In  I8t.^  was  6.727/.  It  is  the  centnU 
town  of  a pour  law  union  ot  9 jMrishes  ; its  own  rates 
average  Gl’*/.  The  enclosure  of  Barnet  Common,  sulv 
sequent  to  1 821.  is  llie  chief  cause  of  the  Increased  pop. 

On  the  Mth  April,  1171,  the  decisive  battle  took  place 
between  Edward  IV.  and  the  R.-irl  of  Warwick,  on  Glads- 
muir  Heath,  in  the  vicmttyof  this  town  : when  the  tatter, 
at  (he  head  of  the  I.i\nca>(nan  forces,  was  totally  defeated 
and  slain.  An  obelisk  was  erected  in  1710,  in  comme- 
rour.ition  of  the  event. 

BAltNK VELD,  a town  of  the  Netherlinds,  prov. 
Gm  ld.  flaiKl.  H m.  N W.  Amheim.  P..p-  \noo. 

B.AUNSLK  Y,  a market-to.  of  England,  W.  riding  co. 
York,  on  the  Deame.  I4h  m.  N.W'.  by  N.  I-ondon..3l  m. 
8.S.W.  York,  and  9 m.  S.  Wakelield.  Pop.,  In  18||, 
I'cil.  KYI,  .^.0i4,  H.'4H4.  and  10.330.  The  lu.  (in  Dumes- 
dav  Hrwjk  called  Behu'ii-pc)  is  situated  on  the  side  of  a 
hifl.  Stri‘4‘ts  generally  narrow  , and  houses  old,  but  lat- 
terly it  lias  iN'cn  much  Improvnl.  and  is  paved,  lighted 
with  gu,  and  well  supplied  with  water.  It  has  two  epls- 
co|Mil  places  of  worship,  with  a Horn.  Cath.  and  several 
dissenting  cImpeU.  A Aes'  grammar-school  was  founded 
in  1665;  there  it  also  a imtional  school,  a subscription 
library,  and  a scieotiflr  institution.  A court  baron  U 
held  annually,  under  the  Duke  of  Le^s.  lord  of  the 
manor  ; a court  Icet,  for  tlie  honour  of  Pontefract,  with 
Jurisdiction  to  the  amount  of.V.,  every  third  Ssgurday  ;and 
pi'tty  sessions  oi<  Wednesday.  The  mes’tinga  ore  held  in 
the  new  town-hall.  This  is  one  of  the  places  for  receiving 
votes  at  general  elections  for  the  riding.  Linen  is  exten- 
sively manufactured,  as  is  also  exccllt-Dt  steel  wire  for 
nerdicf.  There  are  throe  foundries.  In  which  steam 
engines  are  made,  arKl  blenrhliig  and  dyeing  arc  carried 
on.  The  place  Is  surruundi-d  with  coal  pits.  Markets  are 
held  on  W'eiliH-vd.iy  ajul  Saturday;  fairs  on  the  Isiii 
Wednesday  in  Feb..  13th  May.  ai>d  1 1th  Oct.  A 
canal,  cunnerting  the  Calder  aiid  Don,  passe*  by  tlie 
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town.  {AUen't  Hist  ci  Yorkt^i  Bain^t  HM.  <md  T>irtct. 

Ctf  \ark$.'i 

BAKSSTADLK.  • »ea>port  town  of  the  U.  State*. 
MM»achu*ctU,  cap.  co.  tame  name,  on  the  narrow  l«th. 
mut  boundinit  Ca^  Cod  Baj  to  the  S.,  O m.  8.R.  Bot- 
ton.  Pop.  3.974.  It  hat  harboiiri  on  both  tide*  the 
Uthmut : that  on  the  St  tide,  called  Hvannet  Harbour, 
It  protected  by  a breakwater,  funned  at  the  expente  of  the 
neral  goTernment.  There  are  eateuslve  lalt  marthet 
the  neighbourhood,  whence  large  quantitie*  of  talt 
are  obtair^,  and  the  InhabttanU  are  largely  engaged  In 
the  fl»hery  and  coacting  trade*.  In  1R37  there  belonged 
to  Barnctable  47.019  ton*  of  chipping,  of  which  V7.4'2a 
too*  were  employed  iu  the  cooctlnK  trade,  and  about 
I.V0O0  in  the  cod  and  mackarel  flaheriei. 

BAKNSTAPLR,  a port  of  entry,  bor.,  and  town  of 
Rngland.  co.  I>eroa,  nund.  Brauncon,  on  the  B.  bank 
of  the  Taw,  where  it  li  joined  by  the  Yeo,  and  at  the 
point  where  it  begin*  to  expand  into  an  K«tuarT.  166  m. 
VV.  by  S.  London  ; lit.  N.,  long.  4*^  W. 

Pop.  In  IH'il.  &.079;  In  1k3I.  6.640:  houces  at  the 
Utter  date.  1,136.  The  town  li  ^ituaied  in  a rale,  tliel'> 
tered  on  the  E.  by  a semicircle  of  hill*,  and  contains 
muny  good  open  atroetc,  and  well-built  home* ; It  1* 
ad^uatcly  iuppUed  with  water,  and  paved  and  lighted 
under  a local  acL  The  communication  with  the  oppoclte 
aide  the  rlror  U kept  up  by  means  of  an  andenC  bridge 
of  16  arches,  which  has  recently  been  much  improved. 
Beside*  the  e*tab.  church  (a  spacious  old  structure  with 
a spire),  the  Baptist*,  Independents,  and  Methodists, 
have  each  a chapel.  The  guUdnall  Is  a handsome  modern 
building,  the  under  part  of  which  Is  occupied  as  a 
market-place.  There  Is  a good  theatre  and  bUtiard  and 
as»*mbly-rooms ; a free  grammar-Khool  (endowed  in 
1649),  In  which  47  boys  are  educated;  two  other  en- 
dowed charity-schools:  in  one  M boys  aitd  20  gi^ls 
are  clothed  and  instructed,  in  the  other  90  girls  are 
uugnt  to  read  and  knit:  and  a national  sch«»ol  (sup. 

r tru'd  ^ subicription).  for  IbO  children.  There  aro 
^ts  of  almshouses  in  the  town  for  nged  poor : Paige’s, 
founded  in  1663;  Litebdon’s,  in  1624;  ana  Hornwood's: 
they  provide  for  about  60  individuals.  The  N.  Devon 
Infirmary  is  near  Barnstaple:  it  is  an  extensive  estit- 
Wishroent,  supported  ^ sub'cription,  for  the  medical 
relief  of  the  alstrict.  The  town  has  a weekly  market 
on  Friday ; monthlv  cattJe-msrkets  on  the  same  day, 
which  are  numermisiy  attended  ; 2 great  markets  on  the 
Friday  preceding  April  21st.  and  (ne  second  Friday  in 
December;  anda  large  annual  fair  for  horses,  cattle, 
and  sheep,  held  ou  the  19th  of  Sept,  and  two  following 
days.  In  the  town  are  manufactories  of  serge,  inferior 
broad  cloths,  and  lace,  which  employ  about  HOO  hands  ; 
an(l  In  the  Immediate  vicinity  6 or  7 tan-yards,  a paper- 
mill.  and  an  iron-foundry : considerable  quantities  of 
earthenware,  tile*,  and  bricks,  are  also  made  in  the 
neighbourhood.  The  quay  U only  approachable  by  the 
ampler  classes  of  vessels;  and  the  only  deep  water 
within  the  bar.  for  vessels  to  ride  In,  is  at  the  Pool  of 
Appledure:  this  bar.  which  is  at  the  outer  entrance  to 
the  wstuary  of  the  Taw  (7|  m.  W.  of  Barnstaple},  has, 
at  low  water  springs,  not  above  2 ft. ; at  high  water 
do.,  27  ft ; and  at  high  water  neaps,  about  14  ft. ; so 
that  Ibe  passage  is  somewhat  dangerous,  and  should  Dot 
be  attempted,  except  in  cases  of  necessity,  by  vessels 
drawing  more  than  12  ft.  The  imports  of  the  town 
consist  rhiudy  of  timber  and  deals  from  Canada  and 
the  B^tlc,  coals  and  culm  from  Wales  and  Bristol,  and 
groceries.  The  exports  consist  of  the  manufactured 
and  agricultural  produce  of  the  town  and  district. 
The  amount  of  customs  In  1636  was  13,66V.  I6s.  Hrf. ; 
in  1636,  ri,00V.  |M«.  Id.  in  Jan.  IM36  there  belonged 
to  the  town  37  vcssrlt,  of  the  burden  of  2,063  tons. 
The  new  borough  comprises  the  whole  parish  of  Barn- 
iUple,  and  portlcms  or  that  of  Filton,  on  the  N.,  and 
Bishop’s  Tawton,  on  the  S. ; it  is  divided  into  2 wards, 
and  governed  by  a mayor,  6 aldermen,  and  18  coun- 
cillors. Courts  of  pleas,  and  sessions,  are  held  Quar- 
terly in  the  guildhall,  but  neither  has  much  busi- 
ness. The  averam  annual  revenue  of  the  cor|M>ratlnn, 
arising  from  lan^,  town  dues,  &c.,  amount*  to  6A0f 
In  conjunction  with  other  feoflc«,  they  are  tnutees  of 
a considerable  estate,  for  the  support  of  the  bridge. 
Barnstaple  has  returned  2 mem.  to  the  H.  of  C.  since 
the  23d  of  Edward  I.;  the  right  of  election,  previously 
to  the  Reform  Act,  having  bwn  in  the  corporation  and 
common  burgesses  of  the  old  borough,  which  was  co- 
extensive wiin  the  parish.  At  present  there  are  within 
the  limits  of  the  new  borough  421  houses  of  the  annual 
value  of  lOf.  and  upwards.  The  number  of  registered 
electnrs  in  1838  was  8I3. 

Barnstaple  Is  of  great  antiquity,  having  been  a hurgb 
In  the  reign  of  Athelstan.  It  had  a castle,  built  In  the 
reign  of  William  I. ; at  the  Domesday  survey  there  were 
40  burgesses  within,  and  9 without,  the  boroikgh.  It 
Airnlshed  3 ships  a^nst  the  Snanlih  armaiia,  and  in 
the  latter  part  of  1‘nitabeth's  reign,  it  is  mentioned  as 
a cvnskiarable  depOt  for  wool,  and  sta  trading  largely 
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with  France  and  Spain.  It  had  a mmiastery  of  Clunlae 
monks,  founded  soon  after  the  Conquest,  which  con- 
tinued till  the  general  suppression.  'I^e  present  living 
it  a vicarage.  Tn  private  patronage.  Barnstaple  is  the 
central  town  of  a union,  under  the  Poor  Law  Amend- 
ment Act.  The  poor-rates  levied  in  the  borough  tn  1836 
were  1.901/. 

BARUACH.or  BROACH  (Aerfgoske).  a marit.  Bri- 
tish distr.  of  Hindostan,  prov.  Oujrat,  presid.  Bombay, 
chiefly  between  lat.  21^  2f/  and  22’^  W N.,  and  long  72^ 
SO'  and  73*^  23'  R. : baviog  N.  Kairah  distr.,  B.  Baroda, 
S.  Surat. and  W.  toe  Gulph  of  Cambar:  area  I.GOn  *q.  m. 
Pop.  ( I82H)  229.600.  It  I*  one  of  the  best  cultivated  and  most 
poptilout  tracts  in  the  W.  of  India ; its  aspect  Is,  however, 
rendered  rather  unpleasant  from  the  absence  of  (roes, 
and  the  ill-built  villager  of  unburnt  bricks.  Cotton  is 
one  of  its  chief  products.  The  people  are  In  a tranquil 
state,  and  firee  rrom  any  heavy  buraens ; the  revenue 
of  1829^  was  157, U6M.  sterl.  Three-fourths  of  the  pop. 
are  Hindoos;  the  rest  Mohammedans.  It  hM  funned, 
since  1803,  p^  of  (he  British  dominions. 

Baboach  (an.  Barugaxa,  vafft  qf  tcadtk),  rap.  of  the 
above  distr.,  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Nerbudda,  2.5  ro.  from 
Us  mouth  : lat.  21o  4&  N.,  long.  14'  B.  Pop.  (1812) 
32.716,  but  now  probably  much  less,  as  it  has  greatly  d<^ 
dined.  Town  poor  and  mean  ; itrerts  narrow  and 
dirty  ; climate  hot,  and  considered  unhealthy.  Tlie 
Ner'budda  is  here  2 m.  across,  is  very  shallow,  and 
abounds  with  carp  and  other  fish.  Baroach  malnt^ns  a 
considerable  trade  tu  cotton,  grain,  and  seeds,  with  Bom- 
bay and  Surat.  Two-thirds  of  the  Inhab.  are  Hindoos. 
The  Brahmins  have  a botpltal  for  sick  and  infirm 
animals,  supported  by  voluntary  gifts,  taxes  on  mar- 
riages. Ac.  The  vicinity  of  Baroa^  is  very  fertile.  It 
was  taken  by  storm  by  the  British  in  1772.  (Hamtlum'f 
E.  I.  Do*..  I.  280.  290.) 

BARODA,  or  BRODRRA.  an  ini.  distr.  of  Hindostan. 
prov.  Gujrat,  between  lat.  21°  23*  and  22°  46*  N’.,  and 
long.  73^  12*  and  74°  8'  B. ; belonging  to  the  Guicowar's 
dom.,  but  almost  wholly  enclos^  oy  the  British  ter- 
ritory, except  K.K.,  wnere  it  joins  Scindla’i  dom. 
Area  about  I2.0IX)  sq.  ro.  Mr.  Forbes  observes.  If  I 
were  to  deckle  upon  the  most  delightful  part  of  that 
province  (Gujrat),  1 should  without  hesitation  prefer  the 
pergunnahs  of  Brt^ra  and  Nurlad.”  It  is  fertile,  gene- 
rally well  cultivated,  and,  down  to  IH21,  was  decidedly 
one  of  the  most  flourishing  tracts  In  ludia.  “ The  erupt 
In  other  districts."  says  Mr.  Forbes.  " may  be  equal  in 
variety  and  abundance  ; but  the  number  or  trees  which 
adorn  the  roads,  the  richness  of  the  mango-topes  round 
the  villages,  the  site  and  verdure  of  the  tamarind  trees, 
ck>the  the  country  with  uncommon  beauty,"  The  sugar- 
cane, tobacco,  indigo,  corn,  oil,  pulse,  opium,  flax,  hemp, 
and  cotton  are  grown  ; the  latter  being  the  staple  com- 
modity. Provisions  are  abundant  and  cheap ; deer,  hare*, 
partridges,  quails,  and  water-fowl  extremely  cheap  and 
pleDtiful.  'The  field*  are  divided  by  high  green  hedges. 
The  numerous  villages  look  more  in  the  European  than 
the  Indian  style ; and  large  stacks  of  hay  are  piled  up 
and  thatched;  a custom  which  increases  a resemblance 
to  European  secner}',  and  Is  not  found  in  P..  Indio. 

More  than  half  the  inhab.  are  (kmlies ; the  wilder 
tracts  are  peopled  by  Bhesds : the  remainder  of  the  nop. 
ore  a race  of  Kajpoots,  Hindoo  Banyans,  and  a few  Mu- 
haromedant  around  Baroda  city.  Agriculture  is  the  pre- 
vailing occupation,  o*{>ccially  of  the  (loollet ; who,  though 
a turbulent  race,  ranging  themselves  under  ^flhrent 
chiefs,  yet.  when  properly  restniinod,  are  not  bod  lononts. 
'Diey  wear  a pettVoat,  like  the  Blieels.  round  the  wai-l.a 
cotton  cloth  round  the  head  and  sboiildcr*.  and  a quilted 
kirtle,  or  lelioda.  which  thev  cover  with  a shirt  oi  moll : 
they  are  armed  with  sword,  buckler,  how  and  arrows,  and 
the  horsemen  with  a spear  and  biutlc-axe:  they  uftea 
uudertoke  ssvrct  nocturnal  marauding  expeditions.  They 
are  but  little  subject  to  the  laws ; and  the  magistrates  ara 
obliged  to  oppose  force  to  force,  by  maintaining  large 
bodies  of  armed  men  In  their  employ.  The  local  admi- 
nistration of  justice,  and  the  collectiun  of  the  revenue  in 
Baroda.  are  in  the  bands  of  mamiuld.irM,  or  head  farmers, 
■uhject  to  the  control  of  the  prince  or  his  minister*.  Both 
person  and  property  are  more  secure,  and  the  cultiratioo 
in  a better  state.  In  the  adjacent  dlstrlris.  which  have  been 
ceded  to  the  British.  Of  late  years  the  produce  of  this 
distr.  has  greatly  diminished,  the  land  lost  a third  |>art  of 
its  former  value,  and  the  revenues  been  considerably  dc- 
pressod,  through  the  misgoverDment  and  rapacity  of  the 
reigning  prince.  Syajee  How  Guicowar.  In  18(72  the  tur- 
bulence of  the  Aran  soldiery,  and  the  involved  state  of 
the  finances.  Induced  Anund  Row  to  beg  the  assistance  of 
the  British  gov.  of  Bombay.  It  continued  under  British 
protection,  and  in  a comparatively  flourishing  state,  till 
1820,  when  Syoj<*c  ascended  the  throne.  {HrporU  on  tkt 
tif  tkt  E.  /■  Comp..  OfA  PoUt.  Divit.  part  i.  16—19. 
6f— 56..U.  160.  189. 190.  349.. &c.;  Uod.Trar.  x.  124—126. 
132,133.) 

BAmoDA,  an  ini.  city  of  Hindostan,  cap.  of  Uie  above 
distr.  and  of  the  Guicowar  tlominions,  arul  the  scat  of  a 
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British  resident.  wUhabodjrof  troups;  let.  ISP  IV  S., 
long.  73^  23'  B.;  43  m.  N.N.W.  Baroach,  and  230  in. 
Botnbar.  The  pop..  In  lAIO,  was  estimated  at  100,000.  It 
stands  to  a marshv  situation,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Vls> 
varaltra  river,  and  is  surrounded  (sajri  Tiellhotbalcr.  who 
calls  it  a handsome  eltyl  by  a double  wall,  the  inner  ck> 
Istiiig  under  the  Mogul  dynasty,  the  outer  built  by  the 
Maharattai  when  they  took  the  city.  In  I72S.  The  walls 
are  low,  of  mud,  have  round  towers  at  intervals,  and 
several  double  gates,  it  is  divided  Into  four  eaual  parti, 
by  two  spacious  streets,  which,  intoriectlng  (t  at  right ' 
angles,  meet  in  the  centre  in  the  niarket*place«  which 
contains  a square  pavllioa,  with  Utroc  arches  on  each 
side,  and  a flu  ro<H,  adorned  with  scots  and  fountains. 
This  is  a Mogul  building,  and,  like  some  others  of  that 
kind,  not  devtild  of  beauty  ; but  the  Maharatta  structures  I 
are  all  very  pour.  In  the  reign  of  Aurungzebe  this  was  | 
a large  and  wealthy  city,  and  still  enjoys  a contiderablu  , 
trade.  In  its  vicinity  are  many  gardens  and  groves,  the  ' 
latter  adorned  with  the  remains  of  Muhamrardan  mosques  i 
and  tomtM.  In  the  vicinity  Is  a stone  bridge,  over  the  | 
VUwamItra,  remarkable  as  being  the  only  one  in  Gujrat; 
and  some  celebrated  wells,  with  liaudsonie  flights  of  steps  I 
and  balustrades  in  the  environs : the  largest  of  these,  > 
Soliman's  well,  is  famed  for  the  purity  of  its  water.  < 
though  that  obtained  within  the  city  is  said  to  be  unlit  ; 
for  use.  {tiatmUon'i  K.  /.  OazfUtxr,  1. 13U,  140. ; Mod.  j 
Trav.  X.  124,  JW.) 

BABQt'BKlMRTO.  an  Inl.  town  of  Colombia,  prov. 
Veneiuela.  at  the  extremity  of  a table-land  endos^  by  j 
still  higher  eminenct^s,  02  m.  W.S.W.  Valcnda,  and  90 
m.  N.E.  TruxUlo;  Ui.  S.,  long.  2V  W.  In  I 

1A07  it  contained  l.S.OOO  persons ; but  it  suffered  severely  i 
from  the  terrible  earthqiuke  of  |m|2.  which  scarcely  left  I 
a bouse  entire,  and  buried  l,.‘i00  individuals  in  the  ruins.  | 
The  pop.  of  the  town  and  its  envlront  Is  now  perhaps  , 
10,000  or  12.000  ; but  we  have  seen  no  rr'cept  account  on  | 
which  much  reliance  can  be  placed.  (Mod.  Jrae.  xxvU.  [ 
249.) 

BARRA,  an  island  of  Scotland,  one  of  the  Hebrides, 
being  the  most  K.  of  the  Outer  Hebrides,  or  group  form- 
lug  what  is  callfHl  the  Long  Island.  (Soo  IIkubioks.)  | 

Bsaa*.  a village  of  Naples,  3 nr  4 ro.  E.  from  the 
city  of  that  name.  It  has  many  country  bouses  belonging 
to  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis. 

BARRACKPOOR,  a scat  o(  the  British  gov.  gen. 
of  India,  and  a roillUry  cantonment,  in  a beautiful  and 
h(.«ltby  spot,  on  the  K.  hank  of  the  Hooghly  river,  16  m. 
K.  Calcutta.  BUhop  Heber  observes.  *'  It  has  what  is 
here  unexampled,  a park  of  about  230  acres  of  fine  turf, 
with  spreading  scattered  trees,  of  a character  so  Eu- 
ropean, that  ii  I had  not  been  on  an  elephant,  and  had 
not  from  time  to  time  seen  a great  cocoa-tree  towering 
above  all  the  rest,  I could  have  fanded  myself  on  the 
banks  of  the  Thames  instead  of  the  tianges."  The  \iark 
grounds  are  four  miles  In  dreuroferettee,  contain  an 
aviary,  menagerie,  *c.  The  eantonment  is  a large  mili- 
tary villagi*.  with  superior  bungalows  for  the  officers. 

BARRAM.AltL,  a suhdiv.  of  the  prov.  of  Salem,  Hiii- 
dosun.  preslii.  of  Madras.  (See  Sslbm.) 

BARkRAH,  an  Inl.  town  of  Hiodostan.  prov.  Gttjrat, 
cap.  of  a smalt  Indep.  principality,  73  m.  E.N.K.  Cam- 
bay:  lat.  22^  44'  N.,  long.  E.  It  stands  near  the 
right  txink  of  a tributary  of  the  Haye,  and  Is  neatly  built . 
many  houses  are  of  brick.  Its  territory  is  wild,  covered 
with  jungle,  and  Inhabited  by  only  a few  wandering  and 
predatuiy  Bhv«U:  the  revenues  of  the  ndah  are  almost 
ontlrely  derived  from  compensations  from  his  neighbours 
to  ab.%uiu  from  plundering,  together  with  certain  mo- 
derate duties  on  trade. 

DaHREGRS,  a watering-place  In  France,  dip.  Hautet 
Pyrenees,  12  m.  S.S.W.  Dagneree-de-Bigorre.  It  is  si- 
tuaUnl  In  the  narrow  valln  of  the  Bastau,  in  the  centre 
of  the  Pyrtmees,  about  4.2W  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
The  valley  Is  gloomy  and  desolate,  being  annually  de- 
vastated by  the  torrent,  or  Gave  od  Bastan,  which  fre- 
quently thrmtons  destruction  to  the  town.  This  consists 
of  a single  street  of  about  60  houses,  mostly  temporary 
fabrics  of  timber.  It  is  frequented  only  on  account  of  its 
hot  baths,  the  most  celebrated  in  Europe  for  the  cure  of 
scrnful^  gout,  rheumatism,  and  the  eifret  of  wounds. 
In  consequence  of  this  Utter  property,  Barreges  Is  much 
n^sorted  to  by  the  military,  and  an  nospllal  is  provided 
for  their  use  capable  of  accommodating  500  officers  and 
men.  The  batfis  dhl  not  attain  to  celebrity  till  the  rein 
of  Louis  XIV.,  wlieo  they  were  vUited  by  Madame  de 
Malnteoon  and  the  Due  de  Midne.  The  springs,  like 
those  in  the  other  Pyrenean  deps.,  arc  under  the  control 
of  government.  The  supply  ot  water  being  sometimes 
insufficient  for  the  demand.  It  Is  distributed  with  the 
strictest  Imoartlality.  The  temperature  of  the  water 
reaches  10*  Keaiimur : It  has  a disagreeable  smell  ar)d 
taste.  The  season  begins  at  (be  end  of  May,  and  ends  at 
the  beginning  of  October.  The  town  is  then  entirely,  or 
all  but  entlr^y,  deserted  ; the  wooden  houses  are  t^en 
down  ; and  sometimes,  indeed.  It  U buried  13  ft.  deep 
under  the  snow  1 GuvorancDt  tacurs  a considerable 
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expense  in  the  annual  repairs  of  the  roads  and  baths, 
{Jingo,  frtmee  FiUorttqme^  art.  Uautei  t^rtndtig 
Indu$'»  StHixertamd,  ^c.  p.  234.) 

BAUKOW,  a river  oi  IreUnd,  being,  next  to  the 
Shannon,  the  most  important  in  that  island.  It  rises  In 
the  SUebhblooin  mountains,  barony  of  Tlnnebliirb, 
Queen’s  CO. : its  course  is  first  N.E.  to  Portarlingtoo, 
then  R.  to  Moiiasteroveti,  and  thence  nearly  due  8.,  past 
Athy,  Carlow.  Graig.  and  New-UoM ; about  A m.  below 
which  it  falls  into  the  wstuary  of  Waterford  harbour, 
of  which  It  forms  the  right  arm.  Considering  its  mode- 
rate magnitude,  the  Barrow  is  navigable  to  a great  dis- 
tance ; large  ships  ascending  it  ss  far  as  New-Koss, 
which  IS  its  port,  and  barges  as  far  as  Athy  (above  60 
m.  in  a direct  line  from  the  sea),  where  it  is  joined  by  a 
branch  from  the  Grand  Canal.  This  length  of  naviga- 
tion has  been  partly  effected  br  artificial  means,  that  is. 
by  removing  wstrucllons  and  deepeuiiig  the  b^  of  the 
river;  and  notwithttanding  it  U occasionally  liablo  to 
impediment,  it  has  bt^en  of  ainmUr  ad«  antage  to  Kildare, 
Queen’s  co.,  Carlow,  and  Kilkenny,  by  giving  them  ac- 
cess not  only  to  the  important  uiarkets  of  New-Uuss  thi 
Waterford,  but  also  to  those  of  Dublin. 

B.kKKOW’S  STRAITS,  In  K.W*.  America,  the  Sia 
Jamcs  LANCAsraa's  Soi  MDof  BalUn,  is  the  connecting 
channel  between  Baflio's  Bay,  on  the  E.,  and  the  Polar 
Sea,  on  the  W,  It  lies.  In  a dirrriion  parallel  to  tba 
equator,  between  the  lats.  of  73*-'  iV  ami  74^  40'  N.,  and 
U considered  by  Pareto  terminate  at  Wellington  Chan- 
nel, In  long.  91^  47'  W.,  the  mouth.  In  Ttaffin’s  Bay  being 
ne.irly  on  the  AOtb  mcrldUu].  It  It  therefore  about  20U 
m.  in  length  from  K.  to  \\\  and  between  m and  70  m.  In 
average  width.  Both  shores  are  br<»ken  by  a great 
number  of  inlets,  and  that  of  the  Prince  Regent,  on  the 
S..  Is  uf  very  considerable  extent.  It  was  found  by  Hoes 
to  terminate  in  a great  gulph,  called  by  him  B^wthia. 
WelUngton  Channel  is  even  wider  at  its  mouth  tbu 
Prince  Kegent's  Inlet.  It  divides  a large  tract  of  land 
(North  Devon), the  W.  contliiuatiou  of  Greenland,  from 
Cornwallis  Island,  the  first  of  a succession  of  islands 
terminating  at  .Mehiile  Island.  The  ruasu  are  generally 
rugged,  cemsUting  of  high  mountains  and  sometime* 
table  lands,  with  boll  bluff  headlands,  but  In  all  cases 
extremely  sterile.  The  stratification  is  borisonul : the 
comp«>sltlnn  generally  limestone,  but  mixed  with  older 
formations,  as  clayslate,  bornblende..  granite,  Ac.  l>te 
water  of  this  strait  it  exceedingly  d^.  the  soundings 
frcciuently  giving  upwards  of  aOQ  fathoms,  and  very  often 
no  bottom  can  be  found.  The  tide  upon  the  shore  rites 
about  three  or  four  feet,  but  of  current  there  is  very 
little  appearance  in  any  direction,  and  what  there  is  does 
not  seem  to  be  uniform  In  iu  set.  Perhaps  the  most  re^ 
markable  circumstance  connected  with  this  strait  Is.  the 
siuggistiness  of  the  compass  In  Us  waters.  This  Is  so 
great,  that  after  advancing  a short  distance  W„  no  al- 
teration of  course  produces  a change  erf*  more  than  three 
nr  four  points  in  the  direction  of  ^e  needle  ; a fact  the 
observation  of  which  led  first  to  the  concliultm  that  the 
magnetic  pole  would  be  found  In  lU  neighbourhood. 
Whales  and  other  natives  of  the  northern  seas  are  very 
abundant ; but  io  this  respect,  and  also  In  genera]  pro- 
ductions, the  strait  docs  not  dillbr  from  Baffln's  Bay, 
which  sec.  {Parfy’s  First  Foy.  29 — 32.  264—9619.  : Bdf- 
ftn:  Purchas' PUgrin%<t,\\\.Ml.) 

BARSAt:,  a vulage  of  France,  d6p.  Gironde,  on  the 
Garonne.  31  ra.  8.K.  Bordeaux.  Pop.  2.H46.  It  is 
famous  for  Us  white  wirves:  they  are  of  the  same  class, 
and  sell  for  about  the  same  price,  as  those  of  Sautemc*. 
*'  IU  en  different,”  says  Jullien,  “ par  une  peu  tnoini  de 
finesse,  de  t^ve,  et  de  bouquet ; mala  Us  aont  plus  spl- 
riteux  ” {Tbpogrmkie  de  I'igmMet,  p.  914.) 

BAR-SliR-AUBR,  a town  of  France,  d#p.  Aube,  cap. 
arrond.,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Aube,  2H  ra.  K.  Troyes. 
Pop.  3,940.  It  is  agreeably  situated  at  the  foot  of  a 
mountain,  in  a fine  valley  ; but  is  generally  111  laid  out  and 
111  built.  It  was  former!)'  much  more  considerable  than  at 
present,  as  is  evinced  by  the  numerous  remains  of  thick 
walls,  and  fosses  not  yet  entirely  filled  up.  There  is  a 
fine  promenade  along  the  river.  It  has  a tribunal  of  ori- 
ginal jurisdiction ; manufactures  of  cotton,  cotton  hosiery, 
and  serges  ; with  nail-works,  tanneries,  distUleriea,  he. 
The  viueyoids  in  lu  nelghtxmrhood  produce  white  and 
red  wines  in  considerable  estimation.  An  obstinate 
conflict  took  place  hero  on  the  34tb  May,  1814,  between 
the  French,  under  Mortier,  and  the  allied  forces  under 
Prince  Schwartsenberg,  when  the  latter  were  repulsed. 
(Hugo.  art.  Anhe.) 

BAK-SUK-SEINR,  a town  of  France,  dfp.  Aube,  cop 
arrond.,  on  the  Seine,  19m.  S.R,  Tmyes. 

It  Is  situated  In  the  middle  of  rich  vineyards,  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  a narrow  volley;  is  well  built  and  well  laid 
out ; and  has  some  fine  promenades  on  the  bonks  of  the 
Seine,  which  is  here  crossed  by  a handsome  stone  twldge. 
It  has  a court  of  original  Jurisdictioo;  and  bos  Cab^ 
of  paper,  cotton,  boslerr,  cutlery « with  tanneries,  fre. 
tu  principol  trade  coosiau  in  tbo  com  and  wlue  of  the 
uelgnbourbood. 
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ThU  town  w.-u  fonnrriy  »n<l  wu.  in  rmw** 

quence,  takim  and  r«tAki*n  in  th<?  liur>nmdi.Vi 

wart.  In  \ yjfi  lh<-  ilih.<hitAnt*ilnftro5(Hl  ftw*  fortiricatlont. 
and  it  hat  aincc  cujijyud  cotnparaciTc  tranquillity.  ( ilu£o, 
art.  Aube^ 

BAKTRV.  a town  of  the  Pruttlan  ttatot,  prov.  R. 
Pruttla.  10  m.  K.  Uattraburg.  Pop.  I>XX).  It  it  well 
built,  and  it  drfcnd4*d  by  a furl. 

11 AK  I'KNSTblN.a  town  of  the  Pruttlan  ttatei,  pror. 
R.  PniMla,  on  the  Alle,  34  ra.  S.K.  Ki'nigtbcrs.  Pop. 
3.700.  It  U the  teat  of  a court  of  juttice  and  of  domaint, 
ai^  of  an  ccrictiastiral  tntftoction ; h.it  3 churrhet,  a 
college,  an  boapital,  taunerict.  aud  Cabrici  of  cloth,  linen, 
and  potterr. 

BAKTr  A,  or  B.\RTFP,I.D.  a free  town  of  Hungary, 
CO.  Karnti'h.  on  the  T<ip«\  at  the  foot  of  the  Carpathian 
mmintaiiit;  15  ra.  N..S*.P..  Zrlxm;  lal.  49-  IG'  lO"  N., 
long.  2JO  IS'  51"  R.  Pop.  G.noo.  It  it  well  built,  hat 
•ereral  Cathoilr  rhurchet.  and  the  lailherant  Imre  a 
church  and  a tohool.  It  formerly  enjoyed  considerable 
dittlnctlon  at  a teat  of  loarnitig  ; and  in  the  16th  «'entury 
tevcrol  etteeroed  worka  proceeded  from  lit  nrettet.  It 
hat  a raluatile  eolirctfon  of  <>ld  records,  and  u the  retU 
dence  of  teveral  nolde  faniiliet.  It  hat  tome  trade  in 
wine,  linen,  and  w«HtlIen  yam.  In  Itt  vlciuity  are  t«u 
chalybeate  tpringt  much  retorted  Co.  and  the  watert  of 
which  are  carried  t«>  other  partt.  like  those  of  Selta. 

Barth,  a t4.*a-mrt  town  of  the  I’rustian  tt.ttct,  pror. 
Pomcratil^  reg.  Straltuod.  on  the  Binnen-Zee,  which 
ccramunicatet  with  the  n.iltic.  17  in.  W.S'.VV.  Stral- 
tiind.  Pup.  4,000.  It  has  a cha^jler  for  iadlet,  founded 
In  1733,  and  3 hotidtalt.  It  carrict  on  tome  trade  In 
com,  wool.  Ac.,  ana  in  shlp>buiiding. 

B.4KTHKLF>TY  I)K  GRONIN  (ST  ),  a rllUgc  of 
France*,  dep.  Itdre,  15  m.  8.  S.W.  Grenoble.  Near  tbit 
U the  “ bttrtung  Jouniam*'  one  of  the  7 wonders  of  the 
ci-^tfvanl  Daiiphlnc.  It  It  a spring  issuing  from  acal* 
e<vreout  platcsiu,  about  8 ft.  long  by  4 In  breadth.  The 
water,  though  at  the  temperature  of  the  atinosplicrr,  is 
always  bubbling  and  boiling;  and  when  it  it  slirrod,  or  a 
hurulnr  body  U appnsached  to  it.  it  takes  lire,  as  it  some* 
timet  duet  tuontaneoiisly  after  summer  rains.  This 

Kheoommon  it  supposed  to  Ite  |>roduced  by  the  escape  of 
ydrogen  gas,  generated  by  the  decoiiip.i’»ition  of  Iron. 
The  gas  is  easily  collected  and  it  at  first  very  infiatn. 
roable.  but  apeedily  loses  tliis  qualltr.  Tiiere  are  no 
volcanic  phenomena  In  the  vicinity.  Of  late  years  tpon> 
taneuiis  combustions  are  said  to  be  rarer  tliaii  formerly. 
{Dirt.  iieoftTiiphtqut',  Ituco,  art.  Itire.  *c.) 

BAR TllOLUMEW  (,ST.).  one  of  the  lessor  N.  Car- 
rlbee  islands.  Iseiooglng  to  Sweden.  y»m-  N.  St.  Chris- 
tophers ; lal.  I7«  sy  XV  N..  lung.  f>-f>  bff  W.  It  is  of  an 
oblong  shape,  its  greatest  length  being  from  K.toW., 
arnl  contains  about  ^>sq.  m.  Pop.  from  8.000  ui  9,000, 
of  w hom  two  thirds  are  bluckt.  It  is  abund-intly  fertile, 
producing  sugar.  tnl>.acco.  cotton,  and  indigo ; Imt  it  has 
no  springs  nor  fresh  water  of  any  sort,  except  inch  as  is 
tupplieU  by  the  raia.  Being  surrounded  by  rocks  and 
shoals,  it  Is  dllfirult  of  access;  Ixit  Us  harbmr,  Le 
Carenage,  on  the  W.  title  of  the  island,  is  safe  and  com- 
motlioiis.  (Jtmtigunus  to  the  harbour  is  the  principal 
town,  Gustavia.  This  island  was  settled  by  the  French 
In  1G48.  and  was  ceitesi  by  them  to  the  Swedes  in  1784. 

BARTIN,  a town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  .\natullii,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  liver  of  the  same  name  (tbeanc. 
f*artkmiu4).  in  the  Black  Hea;  lat.  4l^  Si'  59"  N., 
long.  32^  IP  R.  It  is  surrounded  by  a ruinous  wall, 
has  la  mtisques,  5 khans,  and  4 baths.  There  is  dt<rp 
water  in  the  bay  at  the  river's  mouth  ; but  there  being 
DO  more  than  7 ft.  water  over  the  bar,  small  vessoU  only 
can  come  up  to  the  town:  these  loatl  with  tlmlwr.  fruit,  ' 
eggs,  Ac.,  for  (Constantinople.  The  principal  import  is 
salt.  (pMnfp.  p.8ai.,Ac.) 

BAHTOf.OMKO  IN  GALDO  (ST.),  a town  of 
Naples,  prov.  (C:ij>itanata,  cap.  canton,  27  m.  W.S.W. 
Fog^a.  Pop.  4.W0.  It  is  situated  on  an  elevated  hill  to 
the  K.  of  the  Fotore;  has  a collegiate  and  some  other 
ehurrhes.  and  a d|t*resan  M^minary. 

HAKTON-ON-HUMUKK.  a markK-town  of  Eng- 
land, co.  Lincoln.  N.  div.  wap.  of  Yarborough,  on  the 
8.  sitle  of  the  Humber.  It  includes  the  |>arithes  of  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Mary  : area,  G, 710  oertw.  Pop.  3,233.  *n»e 
main  body  of  the  town  is  aliout  1 m.  from  the  river,  hut 
a portion  called  “ Barton  water-side,”  is  quite  contIgucHis 
ti«  It.  Formerly  It  was  a place  of  very  cun»1dcrabio  Im- 

rortaoce,  and  was  surrnm>ded  by  a ramiuirt  and  ftHse; 

ut  at  present  it  is  prliicipaily  known  by  the  well-fre- 
quented frrry  oa  one  of  the  great  N.  roads,  leading 
hence  across  the  Humlwr  to  Iluil.  It  has  some  un-tty 

Sotid  streets  and  inns,  and  two  ohurches.  St.  Petcr'^s  atwl 
t.  Mary’s  ; the  former  bring  very  ancient.  It  has  soron 
trade  In  com,  and  a considerable  portion  of  the  inhaidt- 
ants  are  engaged  In  the  nuiklog  of  )>rirk«  and  tiles, 
ropes  and  socking.  The  weekly  market  Is  held  Mon- 
day. and  another  for  cattle  is  held  once  a fortnight. 

DAKWALUK.  a town  of  the  Pnj.t«lan  states,  prov. 
Brandenburg,  ou  a lake,  32  m.  N.  Frankfurt,  ou  the 
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Oder.  pop.  2.G50.  Gustavus  Adolphus  signed  here,  in 
liklt.  a secret  treaty  with  France. 

II.XSKLU'K,  a town  of  Kaplt'S,  prov.  Sannlo,  rap. 
rant.,  21  in.  S.K.  Campobasso.  Poi>.  3,'X4).  It  is  situ- 
ated on  the  declivity  oi  a mountain,  nas  an  hospital,  and 
2 momit  dr  pit'll,  established  to  portion  and  marry  poor 
girts. 

UAS-RN-B.ASSET,  a town  of  France,  d6p.  Haute 
I^iire,  rap.  cant.,  on  the  Loire,  12  m.  N.  Issonitnux.  Pop. 
5.418.  It  hat  manufactures  of  blond  lacc.  ribands,  aud 
earth  cnw.nre. 

BASHKK  ISLANDS,  a cluster  belonging  to  the  B. 
Arcliipel^tgo.  .Stii  divUiim  {Craufmrtt).  lying  due  N.  of 
Luxtm  ( IMillIppInes),  between  lat.  20®  anu  21®  N.  They 
are  rocky,  ami  five  in  number,  with  four  smaller  islets. 
Danipier  vUltod  them,  arid  caJk-d  the  largest  GroiVm 
Ule ; it  is  abutit  13  leagues  in  circuit,  and  has  good 
anchor.-igo  on  the  W.  side.  It  produces  fine  rams,  su- 
gar-c.-uw,  plantains,  and  vegctabltw,  besides  nogs  and 

floats  in  plenty.  Good  wait*r  rinse  to  the  beach  is  found 
n airuntUnce.  Gold  In  contideralde  quantities  is  washed 
down  by  the  torrents  in  the  Bashee  Island,  which  the 
inhabitants  work  into  a thick  wire,  and  wear  as  an  orna- 
ment : iron  is  the  favourite  medliiro  of  exchange.  The 
luitlves  are  civil,  Inofleiuivc,  and  social.  These  islands 
belong  to  S{tain;  the  guvcnior  reside*  on  Grafton  Island, 
with  alMHit  IhO  soldiers,  tome  artillery,  and  a few  priests. 

B.ASII.,  or  BASLE,  a canton  in  theN.  vV.  of 
Switierlano,  the  lllh  in  the  Confederation,  between 
47'-'  2.V  and  47®  37'  K.  lat.  ; having  N.  France  and 
the  g.  d.  of  Baden.  W.  France  and  ^Inthum,  S.  the 
latter  canton  and  Dernc,  and  K.  Argovia:  shape  very 
(rregukir  ; the  greatest  length  is  24  ro..  and  the  greatest 
bro^lh  from  13  to  17  ni. : area  8 G.,  nr  1G9*C  R.,  sq.  m. 
The  Jura  chain  runs  through  the  countrv,  its  surface 
displ.'iying,  of  course,  mountains  and  valleys,  with  a 
level  ir.ict  In  the  vicinity  of  the  city  of  Basil.  The 
mountain*  re-v;h  an  elevation  of  from  2,000  to  3,000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  most  elevated  Is  the 
Hauensteln.  over  which  there  is  a much-frequented 
exci-llent  new  road,  leading  from  Basil  to  Aarau  and 
Zurich,  i'he  Rhine  flows  thrtmgh  thcN.  part  of  the 
canton,  scit-u-ating  a small  district  from  its  main  body. 
Near  the  city  of  Uiull  the  Birsc.  which  rises  in  tlie 
canton  of  Rcrne.  tails  into  the  Rhine  : it  is  not  navi- 
gable, but  tcenu  with  ti»h.  Beside*  this,  there  are  va- 
rious rivulets  descending  from  the  Jura  chain  to  the 
Rhine.  Climate  mild.  Since  lH3I.wht.-n  the  country 
population  revolted  successfully  againvt  the  aristocratic 
rule  of  the  city,  the  cant,  has  bt.-t.-n  diviiled  into  Basil  city 
and  Basil  country.  Pop.,  cant,  of  Basil  city,  24,321 ; 
Basil  country.  41,103.  The  territory  of  the  former 
comprises,  besides  the  city  of  Basil,  tliat  portion  of  the 
canton  lying  on  the  right  btjik  of  the  Rhine.  The  valleys 
and  the  plain  nt-ar  the  city  .are  well  cultivated,  and  the 
country  produces  cum  enough  for  its  consumption. 
There  are  32..5G0  acres  of  arable  land,  lCj817  fit*,  mea- 
dows, 3,410  do.  vineyards,  and  I5.5W  do.  of  wood. 
Wine  is  m.-uie  of  prettv  good  quality,  the  l>est  bring  that 
of  St.  Jacob,  callm  ScXviitzttbiui  (Swiss  blood).  The 
live  stiK-k  aniotintcd.  In  1829,  to  9.-54U  head  of  black 
cattle,  1.814  liorst-s,  G^i'JO  slierp,  G.4O0  swine,  and  1.740 
goats.  Manufacturi*  form  the  principal  empluyment  of 
the  ;K*uple,  Rll)bnn  making  had,  so  early  as  toe  com- 
meiici-iucut  of  the  17th  century,  become  an  important 
busiues*  ill  Basil.  ARer  tlie  revocalimi  of  the  mlct  of 
Nantes,  great  numbL-ri  of  French  emigrants  settled  in 
the  tttwn,  w'hii  gave  a fresh  impulse  lu  the  rnanufac'ture. 
In  1H3C)  the  number  of  looms  amouDtt*d  to  about  4,(.Xj0  ; 
and  at  present  (WtH)  there  are  not  lest  than  15,000  per- 
sons, principally  in  the  city  of  Basil,  but  partly  alto  in 
other  cauttms.rng.aged  In  this  tlepartmcnC.  on  account  of 
the  Rrisii  manufacturers.  In  addition  to  the  riiiand  maou. 
(arture,  tilk  threail,  lafTetas.with  satins  and  cotton  ribands, 
are  maile  on  a iiiialt  scale.  Patterns  were  formerly  intro- 
duced from  Fraocr,  but  now-  14  or  15  p.xttem-drawers  arw 
kf-pi  to  pnivtde  designs  (or  the  manufacturers.  The  valuo 
of  the  e\pt»n«  of  rll)bt»ns  amoiinu  to  about  400.00W..  nearly 
half  of  which  goos  to  the  G.  Slates,  and  the  other  half 
to  (jrrmany,  France,  llnllaod.  Denmark,  and  Swetlen. 
Salt-springs  were  dUcovertd  In  1838  |n  Basil  country, 
and  s:ut-wurks  cither  have  been, or  are  to  be,  rstahlisiH'd. 
Each  (»f  the  two  dirisiims  of  the  canton  has  half  a vote 
in  tlio  Swiss  dii-t;  and  each  hat  its  independent  govern- 
ment, cun»utlng  in  both  of  a grand  council  and  a petty 
council,  the  former  with  a president,  and  the  latter,  in 
Rasil  city,  with  a burgomaster,  and  in  Basil  country, 
with  a president,  at  the  head.  About  9-lotlis  of  the 
Inhaii.  arc  I'rot.,  and  1-U8h  Cath.  Primary  and  se- 
condary schtKiU  have  boi-n  generally  established.  Pro- 
viotu-ly  to  1832,  Ihi-  rmly  university  of  SwUlurland  was 
in  Basil.  It  was  founded  in  1459  by  Pup*  lius  II.; 
but  at  prt'sent  it  luu  n<>  great  reputation.  The  budget 
of  BasiWity  was,  for  !83»»,  — income,  19.810/.  slcrl.-;  ex- 
wntliture.  20,11(1/.  I'iic  public  debt  amaunU  to  95,070/. 
The  canton  contributus  '22.950  Sw.  fr.  to  the  treasury 
of  the  confederacy,  and  RimUbcs  918  men  to  the  federal 
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4rmjr.  The  comrmmo#  *re  ohilgod  m proTldr  for  th(we 
poor  persons  who  Iiavo  llu*  rk>(ht  of  dticrnship  ; but.  ns 
cbarttable  institutions  and  private  suhocriptions  com- 
moolf  sutflre  for  this  purpose,  a poor-rate  is  soldum 
D«?ccs.iary.  The  inhab.  of  Basil  city  are  arlstocratiml, 
and  atuched  to  their  ancient  laws,  ciutoms,  and  man- 
ners ; those  of  Basil  country,  on  tlie  other  haiul,  have 
democralical  Umdeucies,  and  Instead  of  being  averse 
from,  are  prone  to.  itinovations : violent  aidmnslties  have 
caist^  Itetwoen  tlm  two  divisions. 

The  country  which  forms  the  canton  of  Basil  bclunged, 
In  the  times  of  the  Homans,  to  the  territorv  of  the  Rau- 
raci.  lu  the  middle  agi»«  it  formed  part  or  the  Burgun- 
dian empire,  till  lO'iT'i,  when  It  came  into  the  possession 
of  the  Uerman  emperor  Conrad  II.  Basil  was  subse- 
quently governed  hy  an  imperial  baHHT;  but  the  bishop 
of  Basil  shared  with  the  cititens  in  the  government. 
By  degrees  the  city  acquired  the  same  Iminiinitics  as  a 
firee  city  of  the  empire.  Basil  assisttxl  the  Swiss  in  the 
Burgundian  war.  and  was  admitted  a member  of  the 
conlOTeracj'  in  l'»Ot.  (See  //■ /rrfic*  AOnantuk  ; I.uti’t 
Dr.tCTifthoH  of  Basil  I and  f>r. /ti>u’r/ng'j  Report  on  the 
Unntfaefuret  tf  SwUxerUind.) 

Bssu.  (city  of).  «rtjc  of  the  principal  In  SwiUerland, 
cap.  of  the  above  canton ; Ini . 47^^  S'  ’ W N .,  long.  7'^  S-V 
K. ; SSra.  N.N.  \V.  Berne  ; or.  lioth  sides  the  Hhinc,  where 
its  course  turn*  N.,nearthe  French  frontier.  The  portion 
on  the  S.  side  tlie  river  is  calliHl  Great,  and  that  on  the 
N.  Little  Ha»il.  the  communication  lM>tween  them  being 
kept  up  bya  bridge  <ViO  ft.  long.  I’op.  ol  city  only  ■ifi.4.S0, 
of  city  and  cant.  of  whom  'iO.MH  are  Protestants. 

This  city  pre<=('nts  to  the  visiter  a fteculiar  mixture  of  the 
g.iiety  or  a l-'rei>ch.  with  the  snnibn.*  Gothic  ;iir  of  a Ger- 
man town  : **  it  looks."  ta)s  Dr.  Beattie,  **  tike  n stranger 
lately  arrive«!  in  a new  colony,  who,  aldiough  he  m.-ty 
have  copied  the  drevt  and  manner  of  those  with  whom 
he  has  come  to  reside,  wears  still  too  much  of  hli  old 
costume  to  pass  for  a nalivc,  and  too  little  In  l)e  rrx'eived 
as  A stranger."  It  Is  surrounded  by  some  unimportant 
fortiticatiuus,  and  is  tolerably  well  built.  1'lie  catrunlral 
built  I31!i,  on  the  spot  wliero  the  Bmnan  emp.  Valen- 
tinUm  originally  erected  the  strong  fortress  called 
Basdta,  contains  the  tombs  of  iEcolamnadlus.  Kras- 
mus,  and  the  Knipresi  Anne,  tmnsort  or  Hodolph  of 
Haptburg.  The  other  public  buftdlngs  are.  the  arsenal, 
the  town-house,  with  some  ftne  stainiHl  giau  windows, 
the  ball  where  the  t'ouncli  of  Basil  was  held,  Ac.  There 
is  a university  <see  preceding  article),  a gymnasium, 
and  numeriiuk  (dher  public  schcmls  ; a pub.  library,  with 
53.ri00  printed  voU.  and  mmiy  valiialOe  MSS.,  medals, 
and  paintings  by  Holbein;  a Isutanlc  garden;  museums 
of  natural  hut-  an<l  an.Unmy;  literary  and  philanthropic 
societies,  Ac.  Basil  is  the  richest  town  in  SwttserUiul  ; 
its  inhab.  are  industrious  and  well  instructed.  About 
l-.Mh  part  of  the  state  revenues  are  applied  to  pub. 
education.  Its  trade  is  nourishing:  maniirortures  consist 
chiefly  of  ribbons  and  utiivr  silks  ; those  of  leather,  paper, 
^ove«,  and  stockings,  arc  comparatively  incunsldcraDie. 
The  taxes  are  heavy,  owing  to  the  roiislderahle  public 
dcU:  the  annual  cost  of  the  executive  gov.  is  about 
S.iKktf.  .Basil  was  a distinguished  city  throughout  the 
middle  age*  : near  it.  in  1414.  a lew  hundred  Swiss  made 
a heroic  resistance  to  an  army  of  4<'.iW0  French.  It  was 
the  birth-place  of  Holbein,  Krasmus,  Bernouilli,  Ac. 
( See  Le  Soueet  EM.  ; Lutx't  Dcscr.  if  Basil ; 
rfisg’s  Hep.  tip.  VV— fi6.) 

BASILIC.^TA,  a prov.  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
which  see. 

BASINGSTOKK,  n par.,  bor.,  and  town  of  England, 
CO.  Hants,  d:v.  and  hund.  Basingstoke.  4.1  m.  W.S.W. 
London.  Area  aert^s.  Fun.  par.,  in  IMIB,  3,163; 

Iv^l.  3.MI.  It  is  a neat.  res{>ertablc  town,  in  the  midst 
of  a fertile,  well  wiKided  district,  at  the  junction  of  live 
roads,  one  of  which  is  the  great  W.  line  from  the 
metropolis.  I'he  line  of  the  l.ondon  and  Southampton 
Hallway  also  passes  close  to  the  N.  of  the  town,  and 
wiil  have  a station  there  ; so  that  it  usually  wears  the 
appearance  of  much  Inistle  and  activity;  it  is  well 
paved  and  iightod,  and  has  had  many  new  houses  added 
to  It  within  the  last  few  years.  A stream,  called  the 
Town-brmik.  flows  past  it  to  Join  the  Loddnn.  of  which 
It  it  a principal  branch  ; a canal,  formed  in  1796,  at  an 
exiu-nie  of  iHii.Ofidf.,  extends  from  the  town  to  the  Wey: 
which  river  ci>mmunicatt*s  with  the  Thames,  and  so 
completes  the  water-line  betwixt  Baiingsloke  and 
London.  The  church  is  a spacious  structure  of  the 
rcigii  of  Henry  Vlll.  The  Friends,  Indei>endents, 
Wesleyans,  and  followers  of  Whitfield,  have  chap«*ls  in 
the  town.  There  is  a fr<>e  grammar-school,  in  which 
18  boys  are  educated ; a blue-coat  school  for  the  tome 
number.  sup|>ort<-d  by  the  Skinner's  Company,  of  Lon- 
don ; and  a national  school,  for  200  tKirs  aiMi  girls : there 
are  also  almthou-es  for  11  |HM>r  p^nlo.  and  several 
charitable  benefactions ; the  prInci)Ul  lieing  an  estate 
left  by  Sir  James  Lancaster,  the  annual  proceeds  of 
which  amount  to  to  VJH.  a year.  Near  the  town  Is 
a tract  of  106  acres,  on  which  every  householder  has  a 
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right  of  pasttirr,  from  Mar  to  Christmas.  There  It  a 
go»wJ  town-hall,  built  in  IH29;  at  which  period  the 
market-nlace  was  enlarged.  Tlie  weekly  market  is 
held  on  W«.*<lneiHlay,  and  4 annual  fairs  on  Kaster  'I'ucs- 
day.  Whit  WeitiieMay,  23d  Sept.,  and  loth  Oct..  chTelly 
for  cattle.  On  the  first  introduction  of  the  woollen 
trade  into  the  kingdom,  this  town  obtained  a good  share 
of  it.  and  was  for  a long  period  notod  for  druggets  and 
shallooni ; but  at  present  there  are  no  manufWtures. 
Themalting  and  com  trades  constitute  its  chief  business ; 
and  being  the  centre  of  a rich  agricultural  district,  Its 
markeu  are  very  well  attended,  and  Its  retail  trade  con- 
siderable. Under  the  Municipal  Heform  Act  there  are 
4 aldermen  and  IS  couticillori,  and  the  boundaries  of 
the  Iwrnugh,  which  were  previously  co-extensive  with 
the  parish,  are  restricted  to  the  area  on  which  the  town 
stands.  It  was  incorporated  bya  charter  in  Uie  20th 
James  confirmed  by  another  id  17  (Uiarles  I.  Courts 
of  petty  and  of  quarter  sessions  fur  the  twr.  are  held, 
ana  there  is  a court  of  pleas,  which  has  now  scarcely 
any  business.  The  revemies  of  the  corporation  are 
derivi'd  from  lands  and  tenements  in  the  parish,  and 
Bvernge  atiovc  I jiUtf.  a year.  U uder  a local  assessment  for 
paving,  lighting,  Ac.,  about  33Uf.  are  annually  collect^. 
The  poor-rates  of  the  town,  in  1*436,  were  |.fiav.  10s. 
It  is  the  ceutral  t«>wn  of  a {>uor  Ia«  union  of  37  parishes, 
and  a polling  town  for  the  northern  division  of  Hamp- 
shire. 

The  town  It  mentioned  in  Domesday  as  having  a 
market.  From  23  Kdward  I.  to  4 Kdward  M.  it  sent 

2 mein,  to  the  H.  of  C.,  but  thencvlorth  the  privilege 
ceased  to  he  exerciH-d.  John  dc  Basingstoke,  a distin* 
gulsbed  schol.v  of  the  18th  century  ; Sir  James  lineal- 
ter.  the  navigator;  and  Joseph  and  Thomas  Warton, 
were  l>orn  in  the  town.  (Beauliet  qf  Eneland  am4 
II  ales ; Warner' t Coll,  for  a Hitt,  qf  Hampshire  ; Cam- 
den  t Brit.) 

BASQUEVILLK,  a town  of  France,  dip.  Seine  In- 
ffrieurc,  on  the  Vlcime;  10  m.  .H.  8.W.  Dieppe.  Pop. 
2,)<i0.  It  has  fabrics  of  linen  and  serge. 

BASKAIL  .See  Bussoxa. 

BASS,  a rocky  islet  of  Scotland,  frith  of  Forth,  alwnit 

3 m.  from  TaiUallon  caslic,  roa*t  <if  Haddingtonshire. 
It  it  of  a circular  form,  al»out  .300  ft.  in  dlaint  ier,  and 
nearly  40U  ft.  high.  Some  parts  not  lest  than  from  200  to 
300  ft.  in  height,  project  in  lofty  terrific  precipices  over 
the  sea:  the  summit  resembles  .tn  obtuse  cunc.  The 
continual  beating  of  the  w.vves  has  oi-ein-d  vast  excava- 
tions all  round  the  lower  iidet-  The  sea  U of  great 
de|ith  on  the  N.,  K.,  and  W..  but  shallow  on  the  S. ; to- 
wards which  also  the  rmk  declines,  and  is  «ce*»ib1e  iu 
calm  weather.  It  Is  perforated  by  a cavern,  running  N.  W. 
and  S.B.  ; it  is  quite  dark  in  tiie  centre,  wl>ere  there  Is 
a deep  pool  of  water,  whence  it  widens  towards  b«ith 
apertures  ; th.vt  to  the  S-b.  being  the  highnt.  'I  here  is 
a spring  of  water  near  the  centre,  liigli  un  the  rock,  and 
grass  for  a fi-w  sheep  kept  on  it.  Various  corallines  and 
fud  are  prtxiuced  iu  the  surrounding  sea.  \'ast  quan- 
tities of  solan  geese  res^irt  to  the  liass  in  March,  for  the 
purpose  of  breeding,  and  dcj>art  in  Se|gember.  I'here 
was  here  formerly  acosilc,  afterwards  converted  Into  a 
Slate  prisim,  where  various  individuals  have  been  con- 
fines!. After  tile  Hevoiution,  a ]>arty  of  the  »iheients  of 
James  VII.  having  olit-iinetl  p<iv»i-s»ion  of  tlie  caslic.  held 
out  after  the  rest  of  (he  kingdom  had  surreudcn-vl.  But 
their  boats  being  at  length  seized  or  lost,  and  not  re- 
ceiving any  supply  of  provisions,  they  were  compelled  to 
capitulate,  when  the  furtificatiuiis  were  dettroyed.  This 
islet  is  a very  conspicuuus  object,  and  is  vlsiblu  from  a 
considerable  distance. 

BASS’  STKAITS,  the  name  girm  to  the  strait 
separating  New  Holland  from  Van  Diemen's  I.an<L 
It  is  so  called  from  Mr.  B.as,  a surgeon,  by  whom  it  was 
explored  in  while  on  a sealing  voyage  from  Port 
Jackiim  In  on  open  boat.  Where  narrowest,  it  is  about 
106  m.  across,  and  is  much  encumbered  with  islands  and 
coral  rct'fs,  so  that  lu  navigation  re<|uires  great  atten- 
tion. The  prevailing  winds  are  from  the  W . The  tide 
rises  from  6 to  12  ft.,  runniug  at  from  11  m.  to  31  m.  an 
hour. 

BA6S.A  IN,  a marit.  town  of  the  Birman  empire,  ran.  of 
a nroT..  and  resid.  of  Its  governor  ; on  the  left  !>ank  of  the 
Birman  river  (the  right  br.vnrh  of  the  Irrawavli);  hat. 
16°  49'  N.,  long.  4-1'  F.. ; IIM>  m.  W'.  Raiignon,  and 
360  m.  S.S.W.  Ava.  Pop.  ( |h26)  3.LOO.  It  U one  of  (he 3 
princiiiol  ports  of  the  Birman  empire. 

BASSANO,  a town  of  Austrian  Italy,  prov.  Vicenza, 
on  tlic  left  liank  of  the  Brenta,  17  m.  N.N.K.  Vicenza, 
21  m.  N.  by  W.  Padua.  Pop.  I2,un0.  It  is  situated 
In  a salubrious  hilly  country,  suitable  for  the  culture 
of  the  rlne  and  the  olive  ; is  surrounded  by  walls,  and  is 
well  built  of  stone : it  is  joined  to  a suburb  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river  by  a fiiw  bridge.  180ft.  in  length.  Some 
of  its  churches  are  lioudsome.  and  adorned  with  pictures 
^ Giacomo  da  Ponti  and  his  son,  natives  of  the  town. 
There  are  here  4 convents  for  nuns,  an  hospital,  a mow/ 
dc  pMf,  and  barracks.  The  mlneralogical  cabinet  and 
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botAnlcAl  garden  of  M.  Parollni  df>«erTe  th^  irtTclIfr't 
■Itontion.  Batuino  hu  Tnvmfactiire»  of  rl(»th,  ttraw 
hatf.  and  c>)ppor  utenslU.wlth  extentire  nilk  Ql«tur«^.  Ua- 
norin.  &c.  Ilut  the  printing  nuiiluhnicnt  of  Hcmon- 
dini  i»  not  merely  the  moct  important  work  in  the  town, 
but  !■  oitG  of  the  moit  extcnolve  cstablUhmenta  of  the 
kind  any  « here  to  be  met  « ith.  It  empioyt  AO  preatea 
aiKl  .ibout  ld>00  hands,  and  ha*  attached  to  it  papcr>mUU 
and  an  engraving  departtnent,  wbiob  hat  produced 
Vulpato  and  other  dittlnguithed  artiait.  The  town  car> 
riet  on  an  exteniive  trade  In  tllk,  the  produce  of  Its  ter- 
ritory, cloth,  wood,  iron,  com,  wine,  cattle,  Stc.  A great 
deal  of  charcoal  It  thipn^  here  for  Venice.  There  U a 
mat  deficiency  of  tpnog  water,  and  that  of  the  Breota 
u not  gwd 

BASSK'E  ft. A),  a town  of  France,  d^.  du  Nord.  cap. 
cant.,  14  m.  W.  Lille,  on  the  canal  of  the  lame  name. 


Pop.  S,4HA.  It  hat  ettablUhmenta  for  tpfnnlng  cotton, 
combing  wool,  with  ttap-worki,  dittillerirt,  and  pot- 
tartea.  Owing  to  Itt  potition.  it  it  the  entrepot  of  the 
arrondlttementt  of  B'*thune  and  St.  Pol. and  hat.in  coo> 
aeauence,  a considerable  trade.  It  was  formerly  fortified  ; 
but  Louli  XIV.  having  taken  it  from  the  Spaulardt, 
made  the  works  be  dismantled. 

BASSKIN,  a marit.  town  of  Hlndostan,  pror.  Aa> 
rungatiad,  dlstr.  N.  Coocati ; separated  from  Salsette  by 
a narrow  cbannel,  and  about  20  m.  N.  Bombay  •,  lat.  19^ 
S.,  long.  72^  56'  E.  It  was  taken  possession  of  by 
the  Portuguese  in  1531,  who  fortllied  ft  with  ramparts 
and  bastions,  and  supplied  it  with  no  fewer  than  7 
churches.  It  was  captured  by  the  Maharattai  in  1750; 
and  it  was  here  that  the  peace  with  the  peishwa,  which 
annihilsted  their  frderal  empire,  was  siOTed,  Dec.  81st, 
1*^2,  since  which  It  has  belonged  to  the  British. 

BAS.SB.TKUKE,  tbe  cap.  of  St.  Christophers,  in  the 
W.  Indies,  which  see. 

Bsssa-Ttaas,  thecap.of  Guadaloupe,ln  tbeW.  Indies, 
which  see. 

BASTIA.  a sea-port  town  of  Corsica,  cap.  airond..  on 
Its  R.  coast,  within  23  m.  of  its  N.E.  extremity;  lat. 
42°  43*  N..  long.  9^  26*  K.  Pop.  12,646.  This  town, 
which  was  formerly  the  cap.  of  the  Island,  is  built  amphi- 
theatre-wise  on  a rising  ground,  and  has  a fine  appear- 
ance from  the  sea.  But  on  entering,  it  is  found  to  tw  ill- 
built.  and  Che  streets  narrow  and  rrrtoked.  It  is  defended 
by  o citadel,  and  by  walls  and  bastions  ; but  these  are  of 
no  use.  except  for  the  defence  of  the  port,  being  com* 
miutded  by  the  heights,  at  the  focA  of  which  the  town  is 
built.  Tpe  hartxnir,  formed  by  a mole,  is  fit  only  for 
small  vessels ; its  entrance  is  narrow  and  difflcult,  and 
vessels  are  exposed  to  the  land-winds,  which  sometimes 
blow  viulimtly  from  Che  N.W.  There  is  anchorage  out- 
side the  mole,  in  10  or  II  fathoms.  It  It  the  teat  of  a 
royal  court  for  the  island,  and  of  tribunals  of  commerce 
and  of  primary  Jurisdiction  ; and  hat  a communal  col- 
lege, a model  school,  a society  of  public  Instruction,  and 
a theatre.  It  produces  soap,  leather,  liqueurs,  and  wax ; 
and  exports  oil,  wine,  goat-skins,  coral,  wood,  and  hides. 
It  was  taken  by  the  English  in  1794,  but  was  soon  after 
recovered  by  the  French,  in  whose  possession  it  has  ever  ' 
since  remained.  At  the  entrance  to  the  port  is  an  in-  ! 
sulated  rock,  called  //  Lfanf,  from  the  striking  resem- 
blance It  bears  to  a lion  couchant.  \Diei.  Giog.  ; Hugo, 
nti.CoTte;  Sorrit's  MtdiUrranfan.) 

BASTIDK  DP.  CLKUKNCB(LA),atownofFrance, 
dAp.  Basset  Pyrfnfiet,  cap.  cant.,  near  the  N.  bank  of  the 
Joyetise,  13  m.  R.8.R.  Bayonne.  Pop.  2,209. 

DASTIDB  DB  SERuU  (LA),  a town  of  France, 
d6p.  .AriAfe,  cap. cant..  9 m.  W.N.W.  Koix,  Pop.2.856. 
Bastide  is  the  name  of  several  other  small  towns  In  dlf-  , 
lerent  ports  of  France.  i 

B.AtAVIA.  a sea-port  and  city  of  Java,  cap.  of  that 
noble  isl. : seat  of  tbe  gov.  of  the  Dutch  possetsions  In 
the  B.,and  the  principal  emporium  of  the  B.  Archipelago, 
on  an  extensive  bar  on  tbe  K.W.  coast  of  thoisi.;  list. 
9^  12*  S.,  long.  lOC^  54'  K.  The  pop.,  according  to  a 
census  token  In  1H24,  consisted  of  e,025  Europeans  and 
their  descendants,  S.IOU  natives,  14,706  Chinese,  601 
Arabs,  and  12.419  slaves;  in  all  5.3,661 , exclusive  of  the 
garrison.  As  the  pop.  has  increased  since,  it  mav  now  be 
eetlmated  at  from  60.000  to  70.000.  BaUvia  Is  built  in  a 
marshy  situation,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Jsecatra  river: 
severe]  of  Its  Mrvets  being  Intersected  by  rauals>  crossed 
by  numerous  bridges,  and  their  banks  lined  with  trees 
in  the  Dutch  fashion.  But  these  canals,  being  receptacles 
fur  tbe  filth  of  the  city,  contributed,  together  with  the 
nature  of  the  ground,  to  render  It  very  unhealthy.  In 
this  respect,  however,  it  has  been  materially  improved 
since  IH|.\  partly  by  building  a new  town  on  the  heights, 
a Huie  mure  inlamC  where  ^e  government  functionaries 
and  principal  merchants  have  thi-ir  residences ; and  partly 
by  the  demolition  of  useless  fortifications,  the  filling  up 
of  some  of  the  canals  and  tbe  rlcaniiig  of  others,  and 
the  widening  ul  M'vcral  of  the  old  streets.  The  older 
parts  of  the  town  are  now,  in  fact,  principally  ncctipicd 
by  Chinese  and  natives,  and.  though  intermittent  fevers 
ara  aUll  takl  to  be  prevalent,  we  doubt  whether  it  be  much 
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more  unhealthy  than  most  other  places  on  the  Island.  Tlie 
existing  fortlfi^ions  consist  only  of  a few  small  battenrs 
and  reaoubti  in  and  about  the  city.  The  houses,jjr  brick 
and  stuccoed,  are  spacloiu  and  neat : the  ground  floors 
in  Che  prindual  houses  are  formed  of  marble  Oagi ; the 
chief  street  lies  along  both  sides  of  the  river,  and  con- 
sists of  the  oflees  and  warehouses  of  the  principal  mer- 
chants. none  of  whom,  as  alresaly  stated,  pass  tn*  night 
in  Batavia.  Tbe  Stadthaui.  in  which  the  courts  of  uw 
are  held,  is  on  the  8.  tide  of  the  city ; af  the  opposite 
quarter  is  the  citadel,  a sauare  fortress  with  a bastion  at 
each  angle,  containing  tne  residence  of  the  gov.  and 
some  warehouses : there  are  3 churches,  and  a theatre. 
Tbe  Jaocatra  is  Davig.«ble  for  2 m.  inland  for  vessels  at 
40  tons  burden ; the  liarbour.  nr  rather  road,  which  is 
venr  extensive,  it  protected  by  a range  of  small  islands, 
ana  aflbrds  good  anchorage  for  ships  of  from  300  to  500 
loos,  about  14  m.  from  tbe  shore.  Batavia  is  the  depM 
for  the  i^^uce  uf  all  the  Dutch  possessions  In  the  B. 
archipelago ; as  spices  from  the  Molucca  Islands ; coffre 
and  pepper  from  Celebes  and  Sumatra ; gold-dust  and 
diamonds  from  Borneo : tin  from  Bimca ; tortoise- 
shell, lices’  WAX,  d)T-woods.  Ac.  from  Timor  and  Tum- 
' hawa,  Ac.  Originally  no  Dutch  ship  was  suflm^  to 
pnicc^  homeward  without  first  touening  here.  Many 
jutiks  from  China  and  Slam  formerly  traded  thither ; 
but  since  the  esiahllshmeot  of  the  British  at  Slnga- 
|mre,  thrlr  trade  with  Batavia  hat  greatly  decreased. 
The  manufactures,  as  those  of  leather,  lime,  earthen- 
ware, tufar,  and  arrack,  are  mostly  in  tne  hands  of  tbe 
Chint-te  : their  r«tpi|Mntg,  or  pe^liar  quarter,  is  tbe 
chief  scat  of  bustle  and  activity ; and  the  trade  of  tbe 
town,  except  in  the  articles  monopolised  by  Buropeons, 
is  wholly  in  their  hands.  Many  of  them  are  weutby ; 
they  are  governed  by  their  own  laws  and  magistrates. 
The  British,  according  to  Mr.  Earl,  form  an  important 
body  of  merchants  here,  and  possess  about  2.005  sq.  m. 
of  laud  on  the  island,  much  of  which  Is  cultivated  with 
sugar : there  are  said  to  be  altout  ViO  EnglUb  subjects  In 
Batavia,  Including  those  serving  In  the  Dutch  mercantile 
navy. 

Ferbaps  no  colony  In  the  world,  not  even  excepting 
Cuba,  has  made  so  rapid  a progress  as  Java,  during  tbe 
last  ten  years,  in  the  production  of  all  tbe  great  oofooloi 
staples,  nut  especially  In  those  of  coflbo,  sugar,  and  in- 
digo. The  true  of  BaUvia  has,  in  cunscqueoce,  been 
very  greatly  increased ; but  the  recent  statements  of 
the  imports  and  exports  that  we  have  seen  refer  to  tbe 
island  gmemlly,  and  we  have  no  means  of  specifying 
exartly  now  much  belongs  to  Dauvls.  At  an  average  of 
the  three  years  ending  with  IHW.  tbe  value  of  the  Imports 
Into  BaUvia  amounted  to  la,237,60u  fi.,  and  that  or  the 
exports  to  17,G94iKiU  fl.  Since  then,  however,  we  hare 
little  doubt  that  the  trade  of  the  port  has  bera  at  least 
doubled.  The  value  of  the  exports  from  Java,  io  1836, 
amounted  to  42.261.(^2  fl.,  or  3,52l303f.  (See  Java.) 

A large  portion  of  the  trade  of  Java  is  In  the  hands 
of  tbe  NetherLands*  Trading  Company:  and  tbe  proba- 
bility seems  to  be  that  it  would  be  sUll  greater,  were  It 
left  wholly  to  individual  com|tetltlon.  But  we  must  be 
cautious,  in  the  absence  of  specific  information,  how  we 
censure  a srstem  that  has  been  productive  of  such 
striking  resufu. 

A bank  bas  been  established  at  Batavia,  with  a capital 
of  2,(K)0,(XX)  fi..  with  branches  at  Samarang  and  Soura- 
baya.  It  seems  to  be  a most  advantageous  coooem, 
having  realised,  according  to  Che  oAcial  statement,  a pro- 
fit of  per  rent,  during  the  year  ended  31  March,  1838, 

Mr.  Fari,  who  Is  better  informed  as  to  tbe  manners 
and  habits  than  tbe  trade  or  policy  of  the  Dutch,  makes 
Uic  following  sUU'tnent : — “ The  mode  of  life  pursued 
by  the  European  residents  at  Batavia  is  rather  mono- 
tonous, but  is  easily  supported  ^ those  who  have  great 
pecuniarw  advantages  in  view.  Early  rising  is  generally 
practlseu,  the  morning  bdng  by  far  the  most  agreeable 
part  of  the  day.  The  time  l^fore  bresdifaat  is  spent  in 
riding  or  gardening,  acconling  to  the  taste  of  the  Indi- 
vldiiM ; a^  aft'-r  a lubsUnUid  meal  at  8 o'clock,  they 
repair  to  their  town  offices.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
business  of  the  day,  they  retire  to  their  country  houses  to 
a 5 o'clock  dinner ; ana  a drive  round  the  suburbs  occu- 
pies the  Interval  between  that  repast  and  tbe  dosing  in 
of  night ; when  they  either  return  home,  or  proceed  to 
spend  the  evening  at  the  Hannonie,  an  estaldlshment 
formed  upon  tlm  same  principle  as  tbe  Urge  dubs  of 
London  ; the  majority  of  tbe  European  residents.  Dutch 
and  foreign,  being  members.  Tbe  regulations  are  parti- 
cularly favourable  to  strangers ; a resident,  who  is  not  a 
member,  cannot  he  admitted  . but  a visiter,  after  being 
IntroducWi  by  a member,  may  resort  to  It  whenrTcr  ho 
pleases  during  hit  stay  at  Batavia.  The  evenings  at  tha 
Harmonie  are  spent  in  cuovertation,  or  in  playing  at 
cards  and  billiards,  and  it  is  perhaps  the  more  frrauented 
by  the  gentlemen  from  their  naviiig  Huie  intellectual 
amusemcfit  at  home.  The  greater  number  of  tbe  Dutch 
females  l\ave  Iteen  Itorn  nn  the  isUnd.  and  are  rather  de- 
fkieat  Lo  {hiLbC  of  education.  They  are  often  remarkably 
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(kir,  owhig  to  Ibelr  being  •eldotn  expoied  to  the  weather  \ 
the  heat  of  the  climate  render*  thum  extretiK-l^  lifetUt*. 
and  tbey.ftoon  attain  that  embonvuint  «hU-b  we  arc  apt 
to  aasoclate  with  the  idea  of  Dutcn  beauty. 

'*  There  are  few  public  amu*enifntk.  On  Sunday 
evening*  a mlliiary  band  perform*  on  the  Koning’*  Plain* 
which  attract*  the  reiioenU,  who  attend  in  rarriaffc*  or 
on  bor*4*back;  and  the  community  it  occa»lnnally  eii* 
livened  by  an  amateur  play,  or  a grand  tiall  given  by  uite 
of  the  public  functionaries.  Tbe  annual  races,  wliUii 
are  always  well  attended,  wore  eslahlished  aial  are  prin- 
cipally supported  by  the  Knglish.  Some  very  good  half- 
brud  AralH  are  occasionally  run  : but  the  race  between 
the  countr)’  horses,  ridden  br  native  Jockeys,  is  by  far 
the  roost  amutlug.  and  the  tiders  jockey  aiid  are  out- 
jockeyed  In  a style  that  would  not  disgrace  Newmarket." 
{£a4ifm  Stas. ) 

Batavia  was  built  by  the  Dutch,  in  IG19;  in  1811  it 
was  taken  by  Sir  S.  Auchrouty,  and  bidonged  to  the 
British  till  181G,  when  it  was  restored  to  lu  former 
possessors. 

Batsvu,  a town  of  the  U.  States,  New  York,  Genesee 
CO.,  40  m.  N.R.  Buffalo.  Pop.  in  4.430.  ThU 

nourishing  village  was  laid  out  in  li^.  It  has  a court- 
house. gaol,  and  other  public  building*  } a weekly  new*. 
pap«>r,  Ac. 

BATK  ISLE,  an  island  belonging  to  Illndostan, 

firov.  Gujrat,  and  off  Its  W.  extremity;  lat.  '/t*  N.. 
ung.  HK  E.  It  has  a good  harbour,  and  contains 
about  2,000  houses  ; but  is  citU-fly  noted  fi>r  a celebrated 
teinpiu  dedicated  to  the  god  Kunchor,  and  much  fre- 
quented by  pilgrims. 

BATH,  a city  of  England,  N.  E.  part  co. 
Somerset,  102  m.  W.  by  S.  Ix>ndon,  on  the 
Avon,  along  which  iu  buildings  eslend  for  up- 
wards of  2 m.,  ascending  the  acclivities,  and 
crowning  some  of  the  summits  of  the  adjoining 
range  ot  hills.  Pop.,  in  1801,33,150;  m 1831, 
30,817.  l^his  city  is  disiiii^ished  for  its  archi- 
tectural elegance,  and  the  oeauty  and  extent  of 
ks  public  promenades.  The  fineness  of  the  free- 
stone, of  which  its  edifices  are  mostly  built,  and  the 
noble  scale  and  symmetrical  arrangement  of  the 
ground  plans,  fully  equal  the  taste  displayed  in 
their  elevations.  Amongst  the  most  prominent 
places  are  the  Circus,  in  which  the  Uoric,  Ionic, 
and  Corinthian  orders  are  combined,  and  from 
whence  3 spacious  streets,  of  corresponding  cha- 
racter, diverge ; the  N.  and  8.  parados,  which 
have  noble  terraces,  raided  on  arches,  and  com- 
manding extensive  views;  Kingston  Square, and 
the  new  streets  aud  fine  esplanade  formed  along 
the  river  side,  beneath  the  terraces  last  named ; 
Queen  Square,  of  the  Corinthian  order,  with  an 
obelisk  in  the  centre ; the  Uoyal  Crescent,  with 
Ionic  columns  springing  from  a rustic  basement, 
and  crowned  by  a rich  entablature;  with  1-ans- 
down  and  Cavendish  cresccnls  ; Belle  Vue, 
Portland,  and  2 or  3 other  places : Paragon 

buildings,  Belvedere  and  Marlborough  build- 
inn:  in  the  level  plain,  extending  on  the  N.  £. 
side,  are  the  fine  ranges  of  Ken-nington,  Gros- 
venor  Place,  and  \Volcot  Terrace ; lastly,  the 
structures  in  the  new  town,  on  the  river.*  llio 
latter,  which  winds  through,  and  adils  greatly 
to  the  beauty  of  the  city,  is  spanned  by  2 stone 
bridges  (one  of  ancient,  and  one  of  modern  con- 
struction), a handsome  iron  bridge.  conm*ciing 
Bathwick  with  Walcot,  and  avoiding  a direct 
access  from  the  London  mod  to  the  finest  parts 
of  the  city;  another  iron  bridge,  connecting  the 
North  Par^e  with  the  Pultency  Hoad,  and  three 
suspension  bridges. 

The  famous  thormol  springs,  on  which  the  prosperity  of 
tbe  place  is  so  dependent,  rise  In  the  midst  of  the  limited 
pl.i1n  skirted  on  the  B.  and  S.  by  the  Avon,  from  three 
difttinet  tourres,  at  a small  UUtance  from  each  other. 
The  waters  of  each  ore  rwelved  Into  four  extensive  re- 
servoirs, to  which,  suitable  baths  are  attached:  that 
calle<t  the  King's  Hath  is  the  prinrlpol.  and  Is  supplied  by 
a spring  rising  about  1-V)  ft.  S.W.  of  the  oblM-y.  The 
Qiieeti’s  Bath,  which  ii  much  smaller.  a<1Jolns  thi«,  and 
if  sumdied  from  the  same  fourre.  The  Cross  Bath  is  sup- 
pli<«<i  from  a distinct  spring.  rMng  at  a short  distances  W. 
of  the  former;  and  th**  Hut  Bath  from  another,  1 2'^ft.  fur- 
ther on,  in  the  some  direction.  Tbo  gtoitd  pump*ro<)m. 
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conneete<i  with  the  King’s  Rath,  a very  handsome  building, 
erm4<d  ill  1797,  forms  the  princiMi  centre  uf  attraction 
during  the  fasbionoblo  season  : IC  noi  an  orchestra,  and  a 
fine  sUtiic  of  Nash.  Like  the  King's,  the  Hot  Both  ha*  a 
pump.rDom,  on  a smaller  scale.  Nnileach  has  a public  pfimn 
cutitR*ctesl  with  Us  spring,  of  which  the  gratuitous  u***  is 
oUowed  during  the  day.  Besides  the  public  baths  (which 
ore  principally  used  by  tbe  hospital  {MStienU  and  tlio 
poorer  class  of  invalids^,  there  are  private  baths,  belong- 
ing to  the  corporation,  and  others,  colled  the  Abbey 
Baths,  belonging  to  Karl  Manvrrs:  th<>s<*  are  chledy  re- 
sorted to  by  llie  wealthier  clossc’s,  and  are  amply  pro- 
vUletl  with  fuilatories,  and  every  orcommiidation.  The 
medicinal  waters  of  these  t|iriugs.  when  fresh  drawn,  are 
quite  transparent  and  destitute  ul  cohmr  and  smell,  the 
tempi-raturet  being— of  the  King's  Hath,  IlG^;  of  the 
Cross  Bath,  11'/^;  of  the  Hot  both,  117^  Kohr.  Thi-y 
contain  carbonic  acid  and  nitrogru  gases,  sulphate  and 
muriate  of  soda,  sulphate  and  carbonate  of  lime,  and  sili- 
ceous eonh,  with  a minute  portion  of  oxide  of  iron.  Re- 
specting both  the  gross  amount  and  relative  quantities  of 
these  Clicrc  If  much  discrepancy  In  the  numerous  trea- 
tises oil  the  subject,  by  winch,  occasional  variation  may 
be  inferred:  the  Impreguatioii,  both  chalybeate  and 
saline.  UgrcHtest  In  Uiuteuf  the  King's  and  the  Hot  Bath  ; 
the  water  of  the  Cross  Both  has  most  earthy  contents. 
Large  Quantities  of  gas  pass  up  with  the  water,  in  bubble* 
of  eunsideroble  size.  'J'aken  internally,  tlic  waters  set  as 
itimuloots.  raising  the  pulse  runsldi'rably.  and  cxclilng 
tbe  nervous  system : they  ore  considered  pf^culiorly  rfli- 
cactous  in  coses  uf  rout  and  of  biliar)'  obstructions  ; os 
baths,  they  are  used  for  various  chronic  and  cutaneous 
diiordrrs ; their  topical  application,  by  forcing  a stream 
on  the  diseased  part  (called  dry  pumping),  is  also  much 
in  request.  The  morning  is  the  usual  time  both  for 
drinking  and  bathing.  The  reservoirs  arc  discharged,  at 
regular Interrals,  through  channels  connected  with  the 
Avon, 

The  principal  buildings  devoteil  to  religious  purposes 
ore, — the  ai)b^  church  (the  latest  B|H>(-Imen  uftbe  ecclesi- 
astical Gotbk  (n  the  kiugduin ),  a beautiful  structure,  once 
called,  from  the  large  size  ontl  number  of  its  windows,  llie 
lantern  of  England  ; it  was  foundi-d  on  the  site  uf  a mure 
ancient  church,  a.  d.  I49&.  and  was  completed  in  1&<6  ; its 
tower  is  IG2  ft.  in  height : St.  Michael's  Ciiurch.  a Gulhic 
structure,  with  a handsome  spire,  erected  in  iKjii;  St. 
James’s  Church,  re-built  in  17b8 ; that  uf  Walcot.  a very 
spacious  buildlug,  recently  mucli  eolargixl,  with  free 
lutings  for  the  |K>or ; Christ  Church,  a fine  structure, 
erected  by  subscription  in  1798;  with  other  churches 
aud  chapels  connected  with  the  ostabllsbed  church, 
and  mostly  raised  within  the  last  century.  Catholics. 
Moravians,  Frieiuls,  liaptlsU,  Independents,  Method- 
ists, and  rnitirlaii*.  have  also  places  of  worship.  Of 
the  establishments  deputed  to  cltaritable  purposes,  the 
principal  are, — Bath  Hospilai  (coniplrted  In  1742),  for 
the  reception  of  sick  jKwr  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom 
(except  the  city  Itself),  who  conic  for  the  benefit  of  the 
waters  : It  is  incorporated  by  a charter,  and  supported  by 
donations  and  subscriptions  : the  Bath  United  llospltol, 
combining  the  same  objects  os  the  previous  dispen- 
sary and  those  of  a casualty  infirmary  ; it  is  supijoried 
like  the  last  - Bellott’s  Hospital,  endowed  in  the  reign  of 
Jas.  11.,  fur  the  same  pur|KHe  a*  the  Bath  Hosplul,  but 
for  moil  only  ; it  provides  lodging  and  bathing  for  about 
18  : Black  Alms,  endowed  by  Edw.  VI.,  fur  tJte  support 
of  10  poor  persons  of  the  place  : St.  John's,  vralowed  in 
Hen.  11. *1  reign,  for  the  support  of  six  pour  men  and  os 
mauy  women : Parlli’i  C'uliego  (a  large  qiuidrangular 
range  on  the  upper  rood  to  Bristol),  fur  the  sup)>ort  of  30 
decayed  gentlewomen,  10  of  whom  roust  widows  ot 
clergymen : each  has  a house,  garden,  and  handsome 
annuity.  The  chief  estahliihment*  for  edui-atiun  and 
literature  are,  — a free  grammar-school,  endowed  by 
Edw.  VI.;  Its  mastership  (which  carries  with  it  the 
rectory  of  Chorlctmilie)  1*  in  the  gift  of  iJie  corpo- 
ration: the  Blue  C>at  charity  scliool.  fuumh-d  a.u. 
1711.  for  clothing,  and  teaching  Ao  boys  and  AO  girl* 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  ; two  other  free  schools 
for  irirls  only  ; one,  for  the  iusiriictiim  of  pour  rhUdren 
of  Bath  aud  Bath-forum ; a national  school ; tho 
('atholic  and  llie  Methodist  free  schools.  The  Bath 
and  West  of  England  Society,  established  in  1777  for 
tbe  encouriuteroent  of  agriculture,  arts.  manufacturiM. 
and  commerce,  has  detoted  Itself  chieGy  to  the  first 
of  these  ohj«‘cts,  and  published  several  volumes  of  trans- 
actions: the  Both  Litcroryond  Philosophical  lostitutfon, 
established  in  1320;  it  is  a handsome  Doric  bulUllng, 
(occupying  the  site  of  the  Lower  Assembly  Rooms, 
whkh  were  then  burnt  down,)  and  comprises  a library, 
museum,  lab<»ratory,  and  Uv'ture-ruom  : the  Public 
Subscription  Library,  established  In  1800,  has  on  ex- 
tensive C4>ilfction  of  b»»«k* ; amt  there  are  nuny  cir- 
culating Ubrarlc«.  A mocimulcs' Institute  ww  Oftablishi*<i 
in  IN2H.  The  public  builillngi  appropriated  to  biuiness 
or  amusement  are,— the  Uullohall.  the  seat  uf  tlieau4rter 
sessious  and  the  courts  of  record  mid  request ; tiie  two 
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flrtl  namM  by  lh#>  cor|*c)railon,  ihr  U*t  by  cornmi*- 
■ionm  appointrd  uiulcr  an  act  of  4Mh  111^  for 

r«>coTpry  m d«hti  untl«r  10/.  ; it  a Juriacliriion  catmtU  orcr 
th«*  rilv,  ami  frA'veral  MrUhci  in  lh«  bumlrt-da  of  Batb- 
forum  and  Wrilow  : tni«  rnurl.  which  *iu  ctcr)'  Wedrxw- 
day,  hat  nearly  ab*orbcil  the  biuim***  of  tiie  court  of 
rocunl.  The  pri*on  U .t  »paciuus  buiUliitg  in  Ilatlinick, 
chiefly  occuplf^  by  delutors.  and  by  rieliuqurnts  prevU 
outly  tnthclr  bcinK  f'diy  commitUHl.  ( Ttminercial  Kooma 
were  e*Ubll»he«i  in  1<W.  The  market. houte  it  an  ealen- 
tlre  ranjtc*  of  buildiiifti  bidiindthe  (iulldhall ; tnarkec  dart, 
WMneHlayt  ami  Satiiitiayt.  'I'he  theatre,  in  the  liro’tan 
•tyle,  flnitned  in  tnwcrtuvur  the  turrouiidina  ttriic* 
(urea,  in  the  central  part  of  the  city ; the  I n'ciiuuon’t 
Ixxb^e  (built  in  itlT]!  u alto  coutpk'umu.  The  Subacrip- 
tion  Club  Hiiuse,  anti  the  Bath  ami  \Ve<t  of  Enftlaml 
Subtcriptlon  llooiiu,  are  e4tabli»l!nieqtt  tlniilar  to  the 
London  duh  houtet.  The  L’pper  .\i*etnbly  Uoumt  are  a 
auperb  tulte  of  apartments,  In  which  llie  luhtrription 
baUt  aiKl  concert*  of  the  tea»nn  arc  held,  under  the  lurec- 
tion  of  the  matter  of  the  ceremoiiiet.  The  city  attembllci 
are  occasionally  held  In  thi>  lianqurtlng  room  of  the  CiuUd- 
hall.  These  coneerti  and  astcinbhet  conttltute  the  ibiof 
acniitemcntt  of  the  place;  besides  which,  h«»wrver,  there 
are  tw<!  spacious  rldlng-iclimjlt,  for  eacreUe  in  ba«l  wea- 
ther: when  fine,  l^nMtown ami  Clarerton  Ilown  are  the 
fkrouiite  equestrtan  rrsortt.  'nuTC  are  annual  race*  on 
the  former,  the  week  *iibA«*auent  to  tho«*  of  Ascot,  a!id  a 
spring  meeting  In  April  for  lialf-brr»»l  marcs,  llt^ldci  the 
rarious  pronrenades,  and  the  Sidney  (iarden*  (*revlc«iAly 
mentlone<l,  lOacre*  of  the  Bath  comnnm  bare,  wUlilti  the 
last  lew  years,  been  Inid  mit  in  fmidic  walks  and  pleasure 
grounds,  named  the  Koytil  Victoria  Bark. 

Bath  no  longer  Imast*  Its  ancUmt  pre-eminence  In  the 
gay  world  as  a fashionable  rewirt.  It  is  now  sur|>Assed 
by  Brighton,  and.  pcrlia|>s.  alto,  by  Cbeltenbam.  which 
attracts  a large  portion  of  the  coni|w-uiy  by  which  it  used 
formerly  to  be  Tisited.  In  cunsl^lU«■lIC«^  iu  increase  haa 
Utterly  nerm  comp.iraiivcly  slow,  and  it  ha*  become  much 
more  a place  of  permamiit  residence  than  formerly  ; the 
facilities  for  eJucatlori  and  the  numerous  ogr«  mcms  which 
It  affords,  w ith  it*  greater  chca[im-s*.  making  it  a desir- 
able resUlcnce  for  numerous  fatnille*  who*c  tiiuinces 
might  not  bear  the  grr.rier  expenditure  of  l.oiulon.  It  Is 
atifl,  bowerer.  much  resortml  to  during  it«  tcasott.  It  it 
ftiTourably  situated  for  trade  : the  Avon  iM'ititt  nai  tKAble 
to  Briitolon  one  side,  and  the  Avon  and  Kcnnct  C anal 
on  the  other,  enabling  it  to  maintain  a water  rommuni* 
cation  with  the  mrtrui>oll8.  and  phices  Intcrineiiiatei  two 
branrhes  of  this  canal  extend  from  Bath  into  tlicroal  dis- 
trict S.W.  of  the  city.  But  business  and  plc.tkure  do  not 
often  amalgamate  ; ami  the  only  manuracture  Is  the 
ooarso  wo'illen  cloth  called  Baih  coatmg,  aud  k<  rsey- 


mere,  made  In  the  immetliate  nelghUHitbood.  At  Twer- 
ton,  1^  mile  from  the  city,  arc  three  clothing  and  one 
brass  mill,  worked  hy  the  Avon.  'I'here  an*  two  fairs,  one 
held  on  the  Itlh  Feb.,  the  other  July  luth,  but  they  have 
lost  most  of  their  andriit  const‘<]U<>nre,  which  was  mainly 
attributable  to  the  woollen  manufarture.  hnl  introduced 
here,  under  the  auspices  of  the  nmnk».  in  the  reign  of 
Edw.  I.,  svho  granted  the  charter#  by  which  the  fairs  are 
held:  the  line  of  the  (ireat  Western  railway 
through  Bath,  and  will,  of  course,  greatly  Increase  its  fa- 
cilities of  communiratioo.  It  slamli  on  the  lias  and 
oolite  formations ; in  the  latter  (which  bounds  it  on  the 
N.R.  and  a portion  of  the  S.)  ibo  noble  freestone  quar- 
riea  occur  whence  its  Iniilding  materiAli  are  derived ; 
both  formations  also  afford  lime  and  fuller**  earth,  and 
abound  In  fo«sil  remains,  as  wcli  as  in  Hue  springs,  wlilcb 
rise  to  within  40  or  50  feet  of  the  summits  of  the  sur- 
rounding hills,  and  ftimish  an  ample  *up|dy  of  water  to 
every  part  of  the  city,  conducted  thither  from  various 
reservoirs,  by  pipes,  tne  greater  part  of  which  have  been 
laid  by  the  coiyMratlon.  The  i^l.  and  munic.  bound- 
aries of  Bath  comprise  the  pari^lu's  of  St.  James.  St 
Michael,  Su.  Peter  and  Paul,  W alnd  (the  iiortiun  S.  of 
Charlcomlie),  Hathwick,  and  I.yncorabc  ana  Widcumbe. 
Vop..  in  iH'il.  4H.70<1 : In  IHgl,  50,H0:t ; of  these,  at  the  last 
census,  MU  were  cmployi'ii  in  manufactures,  and  4,9Ga  in 
retail  trades  and  hatidlcraft.  The  teitdetwy  i>f  the  city  to 
increase  Is,  at  present,  chiefly  in  Walcot.  and  in  Lym. 
combe  and  Widcombn : the  former  constitutes  its  must 
eatcoslve  and  wealthy  portion  : the  latter  is  the  rt'sldence 
of  a largo  portion  of  the  manufacturing  {wpulaiion. 
Bath  claims  to  be  a Ix^rough  by  prcs<'rintion.  conflrmod 
by  charter  ; It  Is  now  dlviiM  Into  7 warns,  and  governtxl 
tw  a mayor.  14  aldermen,  and  42cnunclllori,  under  the 
MunicljvU  Reform  Art.  It  baa  tent  2 members  to  the 
H.  of  Com.  since  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  It  was  sup. 
posed,  ill  to  hare  7JkX>  qualifying  lenen!rnts.  or  te- 
oements  worth  |(V.  a year  and  upward*  ; but  owing  to  a 
large  proportion  of  these  being  let  as  furnished  lodgings, 
it  Im,  In  UW.  only  rr^stereil  electors.  Previously 
to  the  Reform  Act,  the  elective  franchise  was  exclusively 
vested  In  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  common  cuuncll,  who 
wereaUo  self-elected.  Conjointiy  with  Wells,  Bath  gives 
name  to  a diocese,  co-extensive  (excluding  Bedmlnster) 


with  the  ea  of  ftmnerset.  Tlic  see  was  fixed  at  the  latter 
A.  u.  906,  and  has  since  been  transferred,  successively,  to 
Bath  and  to  (iUstonbury.  and  again  restored  to  VNells, 
whose  deanandrha|»ter  now  elect  the  bishop.  {Utbson'tfd. 
Camd^'M  Bnt.  i*p.  )Hfi.  |K7-  ; f»  & 7 W.  4.  c.  77.)  Tho 
bishop's  revenues  amounted,  at  an  average  of  the  three 
y’ears  ending  with  IH3I.  to  a year. 

The  prcs«.-nl  city  iiusy  almost  be  railed  a creation  of  the 
last  and  pres«nt  centuries:  for  previously  it  was  com- 
prised iu  an  area  of  about  M)  acres  (on  the  limited  plain 
amidst  which  the  hot  springs  rise),  aiul  surrounded  by 
walls  in  the  form  of  an  irregular  [tentagon.  Its  suburbs 
consisting  then  merely  of  a few  detached  cottages ; so 
that  the  parishes  now*  fonning  Its  most  imprtriant  and 
populous  ponton*  bad.  at  the  close  of  the  17lb  cen- 
tury, scarify  an  Inhabitant ; whilu  the  three  sinall  ones 
witiiin  the  wall*  (Judging  from  tho  church  registers) 
could  not  have  containevl  a fourth  part  of  their  present 
numbers.  Its  rapid  extension,  celebrity,  ami  magiilti- 
cence,  are  chiefly  attrlbviuble  to  the  exertion*  of  two  In- 
dirtdiuds:  one,  the  remarkably  adroit  and  clever  |wrson 
known  as  Beau  Sash  f the  other,  Mr.  Wood  the  archi- 
tetX.  The  furmer  w-a*  elM'tetl  master  uf  thv^  ceremonief 
in  1710,  and  thereafter  rukd  a*  arbitrr  flegatUtorttm 
for  upwards  of  Mi  rears  (the  most  flourishing  iveriod  of  lU 
fashionable  annaft);  using  the  influence  his  peculiar 
talents  gave  him  in  the  promotion  of  objects  of  |M*rma- 
inmt  importance  to  the  rity.  I'he  other  commenced  bis 
arcfaitectund  labours  with  Queen's  Square,  the  founda- 
tions of  wliich  were  laid  in  1729.  'I  his,  and  the  streets 
diverging  from  it.  as  well  as  Uie  N.  and  K.  parades,  he 
lived  to  Hniih,  and  also  to  plan  and  commence  Ui« 
Circus.  All  tl!cse  remain  as  moniimcalt  of  his  genius, 
unexrclied  by  any  sulweoucnt  achlevementt. 

Bath  was  mundid,  and  its  Hrst  walls  ImjIU,  by  the  Ro- 
mans, in  the  reign  of  Claudius : they  named  it  Atiute 
Suits,  and  retained  the  i>lar«  between  3 and  4 centuries. 
'J  he  wadis  aitd  gates  (wtiieh  renialnevl  till  the  isth  ci>n- 
tury)  were  built  during  the  later  Saxon  periovt,  on  the 
Homan  foundations,  ami  pvtly  from  the  ruins  of  their 
temple*,  arches.  Kce.  Caind'.-n  gives  many  inscri^rtiona 
from  fragments  thus  imbitkit'd  (ifnl.  pp.  IM.  |wj.)  ; and. 
in  W'anier’s  Iltslory  iff  Bulk  (pp.  23.  29.  92.).  the  remaiua 
of  Homan  teniidcs.  iMlh*.  coin*.  &c..  that  have  been  dis- 
envered  at  var!r>u*  times  many  feet  iK-ncath  the  present 
anrl^'e,  arc  figured  and  described.  Hand-mills  of  stone, 
Ac.,  rvlict  of  the  British ; aiul  vxdllnf,  coins,  Ac.,  of  the 
.Saxon  period,  are  alto  given  by  these  autlmrs.  Its  first 
rharlcr,  making  it  a free  borough,  was  graiited  by 
Hichard  I.  The  manufacture  called  Bath  beaver  hail  at- 
tained much  repute  at  the  close  of  the  16th  century,  at 
which  Un!C  three  guild*  of  artificer*  — weavers,  tai^ws, 
uwl  shoemakers —existed,  to  whom  Bath  owed  its  tbi*u 
im|»ortancc.  {iMand's  lun.  ii.  67.)  It  was  tiru  inaiJe 
a cnr|H>rate  city  by  a charter  of  32rl  of  Ells.  'i1-is 
and  the  charters  offnli  and  3tth  Geo.  MI.,  extending  the 
limits  of  its  Jurisdiction,  were  tlic  govcnilng  on«w,  pre- 
viously to  tlie  late  nnmicipal  act.  I'hc  gmu  rrvi-nui-  of 
the  corporation,  in  ]a32,  amounted  to  14.5^4/.,  chUrfly  de. 
rived  from  the  rents  and  renewals  of  their  estate*,  w ater- 
rvntti,  market-dues,  and  nrutiti  of  the  baths.  ( Mmuinpal 
Cumtmst.  Bfpurt,  Apn.  |A.  ii.  p.  11U9.,  rt  stq.)  The 
immense  thi(k!Huusoi  it*  walls  must  na*o  m^e  it  a strong- 
hold in  tlie  earlier  jarriod  uf  Us  history ; but  in  later 
times  it  lias  never  be<m  a station  of  any  military  import- 
ance. It  wav  fonified  ai>d  held  for  the  king  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  dvU  wars ; and  after  Iwing  taken  and  retaken  several 
times,  was  ultimately  ceded  to  the  parliament  in  1645. 
Christopher  Aiutey,  author  of  the  .Vrte  Baik  Omtit,  and 
John  Palmer,  author  of  the  plan  for  cimveying  ntalli  by 
coiwhe*,  with  other  dl»tlngu!«hed  person*,  were  natives 
of  Bath.  (.v</iMS(i,  Bolffkisl.  c.  22. ; Unt.  qf  //sm/mgtfois, 
lib.  ii.  ; OUdas,  cav.  uU.  / L land's  i'oU,  v.  3. ; 

Muhos.  tome  i. : Maddus's  Hist.  c.  13.,  may  be 

referred  to  for  too  earlier  history  and  trade  of  the  place. 
The  Fmtrth  Report,  pp  3ftU.,  et  scy. ; and  the  Eighth,  pp. 
567..  et  sea.,  of  Commtss.  on  CAariYti's.coutalD  an  account 
of  those  of  Bath.) 

Bath,  a (own  and  port  of  the  U.  State*,  Maine  co., 
Lincoln,  on  the  W.  shie  of  the  Kt-nncbt'c.  about  10  m. 
from  the  tea.  lat.  43*^  65'  N.,  Iui!g.  Ty  W.  Pop. 
3.773.  It  U pleasantly  situated,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
omimercial  town*  in  the  state.  The  river,  which  t* 
seldom  frnsm  over,  admit*  vessels  of  considerable  bur- 
den. Bath  Is  tho  luunc  of  several  other  tow  ns,  and  also 
of  several  countries  in  the  U.  States. 

BATHGATE,  a town  and  par.  of  Scotlarsd,  cn. 
Linlithgow.  Pop.  S.593.  The  town  is  situated  on  tbe 
middle  road  between  Edinburgh  a!Hl  Glasgow,  IH  m. 
W.  S.W.  the  former,  and  6 ro.  S.  Linlithgow.  U stand* 
on  the  S.  declivity  uf  a ridge  of  htiU  extending  arros* 
the  CO.,  and  comprises  an  old  and  a new  portion ; tho 
former  consisting  of  narrow  crooked  lanes,  on  a steep 
declivity,  and  the  Utter  of  more  modern  and  better  built 
house*,  on  more  level  ground.  1 be  street*  are  well 
paved  and  lirttnl,  and  It  is  ahimdantly  suppli>-d  with 
good  water,  brought  from  a dlsiaoco.  Tho  church,  a 
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diumjr  eiji6cp,  wa«  crpclrd  In  ; and  lh«-re  fir<*  nr 
i dUtrnUng  mrctlng  UAlbgate  »a«  cri'.U'ti  a 

n-t'O  burgh  oftiaronx  in  Tli*‘ tnhab.  arc- prim  if-ally 

emploviM  In  Iho  wnnrinR  of  rotton*  for  the  t;ia't'*>« 
manulwturer*.  arxl  io  the  tuljncent  coal  and  lime  work». 
It  ha*  an  excellent  academy,  liberally  endowed  by  a 
natlre  of  the  town,  who  wqulred  a fortune  In  the  W. 
Indie*,  which  fartjiihe*  (duc;il1oii.  of  the  beat  Mirt.gratli. 
to  all  native*  of  the  j’ar.  It  ha*  *1x  animal  fair*,  two  of 
which,  at  WhiUummp  and  Martinmas,  are  of  very  con- 
siderable importance,  *•  rattle  fair*.  A weekly  market  is 
hHd  on  We<lneftdajr.  The  par.  Is  generally  In  a high 
slate  of  ruUlratlon. 

BATIIUKST  TOWN,  a town  of  W.  Africa,  on  the 
S.  side  of  the  mouth  of  the  river  Cambia ; cap.  of  the 
British  possessions  on  that  river,  and  sis-U  of  a rivU 
lietit.-govemor  ; lat.  IT^  N.,  Ion.  \N'.  It  *taml<i 

on  the  K.  end  of  St.  Mary’s  Island,  a fertile,  but  k>v  and 
swampy  spot,  about  4 m.  in  length,  and  3 rn.  In  breadth. 
Fup.  uH3<i,  ^ the  town  and  island)  of  whom  SC 

only  are  Kuro|>eaiM  ; the  rest  l>eing  liberated  Africans, 
Maitdinfoes.  J(»lufs,  Ae.  The  malu  street  racing  the  river 
is  ucciipird  wIili  Kuropean  warubouseiandpriratedwcll- 
lugs  ; the  other  streets  are  laid  out  in  straight  Unes,  inti 
nu|taved,  and  are  lined  mostly  with  African  huts,  liicloscil 
within  small  gardens.  The  Guvcmment-himse,  like  the 
other  Kuropi*aii  iHiildings,  consists  of  one  Buur.  raised 
up<xi  brick  pillars,  furnished  with  verandahs,  and  ap- 
tsraaciied  by  a long  flight  of  steps.  There  is  a tpadous 
BiNpital  for  liberatiHi  Africans  near  Use  town  ] llrere  are 
three  Wesleyan  chaifels  and  a missionary  school  : the 
nuinlicr  of  tlie  armed  force  here,  iti  |k36.  was  SVi.  Most 
of  the  Kumix-an  settlers  are  nterebauu,  trading  chiefly 
in  gum  Senegal,  bees'  wax,  hides,  ivory  ami  gold  ; the 
other  principal  exports  are  torioisc-sindl,  rice,  cotton. 
African  teak,  rAtnwood.  iialm  oil,  comitry  ebahs,  Ac.: 
the  Import  duties.  In  l><34.  amouuto<l  to3,ui«y.  ; and  Iy7 
vi^«els,  loo  luge  ll.T-^H  tons,  entered  the  port.  This  set- 
tlement was  ettaiilishcsi  in  Ih|6  ; it  was  setpral  years  ago 
threatened  by  the  neighlKJiirlrxg  tlarra,  chiefuiii,  but 
friendly  relations  hare  since  been  entered  into  with  that 
notion.  {AU’Matuicr'i  f'lwogr  lotke  CiAontri  of  H',  Africa, 
in  1H^%.  pp.  Startin' $ Ilntorj/  and  Stauattc* 

the  C'oAwu'r, 

DATIS'DAII,  a large  Inland  town  of  tliodostan,  pror. 
Rjtipootaua;  lot.  Ig*  N.,  long.  74^  4s'  E.  Its  vicinity 
has  w^n  celebrated  for  its  hrevd  of  horse*. 

BATLKY,  a town  and  par.  of  KnglarKi,  W.  R.  co. 
York.  Tlie  (MU’.,  which  contains  f>.3t<0  acres  and  1 1 ,321.^ 
inhab..  U principally  in  the  wapentake  of  Acgbrig,  luit 
Mrtly  also  in  that  of  Morley : Uie  town,  which  has  4.MI 
Inhab.,  Is  in  the  former.  The  pop.,  both  in  the  town 
arwl  the  contiguous  district,  is  princlt>ally  engaged  in  ibc 
woo  Don  trade,  esttecUlly  in  the  manufacture  what  Is 
called  white  riiAn.  The  eburrh,  built  In  Uta  reign  of 
Henry  VI.,  has  several  monutDcnu  of  the  Fiiswilluui, 
Ravilfe,  and  other  principal  families  lu  the  vicinity. 
There  is  here  also  a well  endowed  free  school,  found^ 
tn  the  reign  of  Jauurs  I. 

BATOUM,  a sea-port  town  of  Turkey  in  Asia.  prov. 
Trebisood.  near  the  Uus«ian  froutier,  otv  the  E.  shore  of 
the  Black  Rest,  4 m.  N.  from  the  luuutb  of  the  'I'chorok, 
lat.  4lo>/4fr' N..  long.  410S»'M"  E.  I’op.  2,0(4).  ? it 
is  built  tn  a straggliitg  manner,  aud  Is  not  fortified.  The 
harbour,  which  it  o^ien  to  the  K.N.K.  and  N„  is  defended 
on  lha  W.  by  a projecting  tongue  of  land,  aud  has  deep 
water,  large  ships  anchoring  within  a (<‘w  ft.  of  the  shore. 
The  contiguous  country  is  fertile  in  fruiu.  corn,  and  rl«»; 
but  it  ha.«  very  little  trade.  ( Ktaprvtk,  Tattcau  dm  Cam- 
COST,  n.  102. ) 

BAtTAOLIA,  a vlllago  of  Venetian  I,ombaidy,  prov. 
P.’idua,  on  the  canal  of  Munsellcc.  10  m.  S.  by  W.  I’.-uJua. 
Hup.  S.CCK).  It  has  hot-water  baths,  which,  with  coxu- 
mo<iinus  buildings  and  agreeable  promenades  along  the 
caiuU,  attract  a consideraibic  influx  of  cninpany. 

HATTALAH  (toM/e).  a Large  tmm  i>f  HiAdostan, 
prov.  Lahore,  considered  the  hoalTthh-si  place  In  the  Pun- 
jabj  In  an  open  plain,  2>3  m.  N.E.  Umritslr  ; lat.  31^  48^ 
N..Ion.  7-V5  6'  K. 

HATTKCOI.I.AH  ( A«firco/<t,  the  round  town},  anM- 
rftlme  town  of  some  site  in  Uindo*tan,  prov.  Canara  ; 
lat.  It^.’ie'N..  loo.  74^37'  E. 

BATTEIISFA,  a par.  and  town  of  F.nglaod,  bund. 
Brlitoo,  CO.  Surrey.  4 m.  S.W.  St.  Paul’i.  Hup.,  IM2I. 
4.9*.>2 1 1S3I,  5.M0:  houses  at  the  latter  date.  1.022.  Area, 
3.02U  acres.  It  comprise*  a low  level  tract  on  the  S.  Iiank 
of  the  Thames,  and  forms  one  of  the  suburbs  to  the  me- 
tropolis ; a wooden  bridge  connects  it  with  Chelsea : it 
contains  many  respectable  houses  and  duiarhed  villa*. 
The  parish  church  Is  a modem  brick  building,  with 
towor  and  spire,  beside  ti\e  river ; another  has  been 
erected  within  a recent  period,  by  the  commissioners  ap- 
poluuid  fur  such  purpose*.  There  u a free  sciinol  for  20 
buys,  and  a lutional  Kbool  for  150  boys  and  girls.  The 
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SoiithATnptoii  Railway  |ta*M*«  throiigli  tin*  i>arisii ; <me 
part  ul  w'tiirh  (on  the  E.  lide)  U an  undivided  tract  of 
pasture,  tlie  rest  chiefly  marki-t>gard>-ns,  for  the  supply 
ut  vegetables  to  the  metropolis,  (or  which  the  parish  is 
notrti ; especially  asparagus,  said  Cu  have  been  first  cul- 
tivated there.  The  place  is  called  I'atric'cry  in  1)oines- 
day.  and  the  manor  was  given  to  the  abb^  of  West- 
minster, in  exchange  for  tiiat  uf  Wlmltor,  by  \Vm.  I.; 
hence  tlie  nresmt  name.  It  was  granted  by  the  crown,  in 
Ki87,  to  tne  St.  John  family,  and  the  celebrated  I-ord 
Bollugbroke  was  bom  and  died  In  their  mansion  (sln<  e 
remove^.  It  Is  new  the  property  of  Kari  .Speucer. 

BATTLE,  a par.  and  town  ol  England,  co.  Sussex, 
rape  Hastingi,  liiiiwl.  Battle,  Aitn.  S.H.  ],ondon.  H«<p., 
|N‘>|,  ; l•*3I,2J♦09:  hnusrs  nt  latter  date,  ,M5.  'Jiu* 

town  U pleasantly  situated  .iinidst  w<M«Jy  knolls,  which 
iMiund  it  on  the  S.  and  8.E.,  ard  enclose  it  in  a vale 
wiilrh  wIikI*  on  to  the  sea,  at  Hasimgs.  Tite  iwvocipal 
street  (abmit  | m.  in  length)  is  (crininaUHl  by  the 
magnificent  gateway  of  the  old  aU«y.  Tliere  are  a few 
good  romlcrii  structures,  but  the  greati-r  part  of  the 
bmur*  are  ancient,  and  of  mean  appearauce.  The 
church,  |>artly  in  the  llisnuii)  and  partly  ia  the  (iutbic 
style,  has  nvany  Mitlque  device*  on  the  gloM  of  iu 
windows.  I'here  is  an  endowed  school  fur  30  girls  and 
boys,  and  a charily  school  fiu-  40  boys,  luppurted  by 
subt<'riptiaa.  A weekly  niarkot  is  held  on  ‘Tuesday i a 
monthly  one,  on  (ho  same  day.  for  cattle  : and  2 annual 
fairs,  on  Whit  Monday  and  Nov.  22.  (iunpowder  is 
the  only  manuloctun',  (or  which  there  arc  sever^ 
extenvive  mills  in  the  vicinity:  its  oxcelleucc  is  sur- 
passtMl  only  by  (bat  uuwiu  at  DartJord.  Uettlc  ia  tike 
central  towm  of  a puor  law  union  of  14  parishes.  'The 
ancient  name  of  the  town  was  Epiton  i Us  prcM  nt  name 
is  derived  from  the  greAt  batth'  betwnui  Harold  Hiid 
VViUlitm  of  Kurinaiiiiy.  in  Uskl.  of  which  it  was  Uie 
areua-  In  Uie  foiluwiiig  reaj  ti>e  (^unquensr  fouudud 
the  abbey,  in  comDit  murati<Hi  of  bis  vk'tuiy.  Uic  ruin*  <»(‘ 
which  still  sullicienlly  atti-st  it*  ancient  inagnthiv-nre. 
On  the  completion  of  iU  church,  be  ileposited  in  it  the 
famous  roil  >n  whb'h  the  itamev  of  all  (iie  lea<h>r«  who 
had  accomjuuikHl  him  on  the  ex{»cdilii>Q  were  iiisrnb>-«t. 
Copies  of  it  are  still  extant,  Uiougii  out  (riu*  from  tite 
suspicion  uf  being  intcrpolaUHl  aikI  falsificvt.  Uene- 
dictine  monks  frittn  Nurniaiuiy  were  Its  tirst  occispants  : 
tlicir  altbot  WAS  n>ilre<l.  aiul  a jM'er  of  pariianuutc  'J‘he 
abbey  was  built  on  a genlie  acclivity,  mcrbKiking  a tine 
extent  of  woods  and  meadows,  und  was  rudowc-il  with 
all  the  lands  ff>r  a league  round,  b«-sldc*  rariims  manor* 
and  churches  In  ether  countU's.  M.uiy  subsevjuent  royal 
and  priv-Tte  donation*  were  added  to  the  original  endow- 
ment, and  itv  prerogatives  and  immunities  were  placed 
OD  the  same  fuutiitg  as  Chose  of  t.  hrist  Church,  t'anlrr- 
burr.  In  the  ndgn  of  Kdw.  HI.  leave  was  nblaiued  to 
fortify  the  alWK?y.  .4t  tbc>  gecu'ral  tiipt>re*sioii  its  annual 
revenue  was.  according  to  Hfctti.'jHU.Os.  K»^^f. : Duxdale 
makes  it  14*.  7^d.  Sixty  inunks  wcio  prtuioiwd 

olT.  The  remains  occupy  tiirec  sidt^  of  a large  qtio> 
dranyle.  {Cantdm'a  Dugdaic'a  Siouaa.;  hen- 

nam't  To**r ; VUpuia  i\M»t  i>f  Smnes.) 

BA  IT  UIK,  A town  of  Kuiopean  Russia,  govemmeot 
of  I'chcrolgufL  beautifully  siliuitud  (hi  the  Seim,  an 
.ifliueiit  of  the  I)esna.  Hop.  ft.OOn.  ? It  is  rhiefi)  remark- 
aide  for  the  castle  in  its  vicinity  belonging  to  Count 
Rasoiimofski.  who  has  estallishcd  maiiuiocture*  in  the 
town  of  cloth  and  wax  chiiUIcs. 

H.LV.YRIa  (Germ.  Ilairm  ^ E*r.  Daeiirr),  a country 
in  the  R.W.of  Omiany,  anclcutly  a duciiy,  afterward 
an  cl«  torale,  and  now  raided  to  the  rank  of  a kingdora, 
being  one  uf  tbo  principal  of  Uie  secondary  European 
stales.  It  is  cofD(Mvsed  uf  two  distinct  parts,  commonly 
designated  the  ^ Territory  of  the  Danube  arui  Maine,*' 
and  (bo  “ Territory  ol  UicKhiue."  1'be  former,  which 
cotrprues  about  T-^^ths  of  the  monarchy,  t^xUrtids  from 
47®  \'y  to  My  41'  N.  lat..  aud  from  dV  to  I3«  44'  E. 
long.,  and  is  Isuunded  N.  by  the  kingdom  of  Saxony, 
the  prlnc>(udltles  uf  Reuss,  ana  the  states  of  ducal  Saxunv ; 
E.  and  S.  by  the  state*  of  the  Austrian  empire  | and  \V. 

the  terrUork**  of  Electoral  ile»«e.  Hwre-Darmstadl. 
iCvdcii,  aiHl  ttu?  kingdom  of  WUrtcmbcrg.  'The  hhincter- 
ritory  lies  on  the  W . tide  of  that  river,  by  which  it  Is  |tor(lv 
bouoded.  and  Is  completely  separated  from  the  rest  of  (he 
Bavarian  dominions  hy  the  imerposiiion  uf  the  territoHrs 
of  Baalen  ajid  Hesse- OarmsiAdt : It  extends  from  48-  ijj* 
to  42®  40  N.  lot.,  and  from  7®  G' to  8®  31' E.  long. 

firtrni.  _ .(Jiituiderabie  durri-ponrii-s  have 

prevailed  in  the  statemeoU  respecting  the  superficial 
According  to  lUssel.  U rontains 
32,834  Brit.  s(j.  in  j other*  haw  reduced  It  to  28.43.S  so 
to  bis  late  work,  estimates  h M 
1,898  German,  or  2UAI7  Eng.  *q.  m. 
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rrovtacH,  nut  tbeir  thrsHT  OMlguUon. 

Ana  In  s4.n1. 

Pop..7«n.l.  1X94. 

Pop.  to  M).  n. 

Chief  Towm  and  Pop. 

sisrs 

CM.ids 

103 

Munich 

- 73.100 

L«««t  Danabe  ■ 

1X3 

Fsammi  . 

• 94M» 

P»i«tjrbUe  • • 

— 

Rhia* 

934 

htares  « 

- b,7U0 

PAlsthwSv 

lUgw)  . 

4.196 

449.606 

107 

KaUsboa 

• ix/no 

Upper  Frsaceots  • 

— 

Upper  Malm  • 

s,m 

490, X30 

X16 

tiarrciuh 

• I4JOOO 

MtddJ*  PrmeanU 

- 

Reus 

t.796 

607,604 

196 

\ Kurwnborg 

. 40,100 

I^owrr  PmcflnU  sndl 

Lower  Ifaiiw 

9.604 

679,473 

160 

Hamburg 

- 91,300 

SwAbU  >od  .Nvlburg  • 

- 

Ui>pCT  Danube  - 

S.U6 

633.687 

136 

AulUbwrg 

- 94AM0 

Toial 

W.637 

4.3iV,<69 

143 





tf  r*  An  A*4Tacr  uf  II  from  IKtl  lo  ] V\)  tbc  fullovtnK  rM«IU  : •-  DmUm,  II6JI9s  mwrUcM.  37^^70} 

Int-  blnlw,  K'.ivu  r».U«*.  M.I.%K  InniSn ; ii)**;-  (nrtlu,  14,^wS  OMln,  1^^  CkumUm;  I«(.  Mnhi  to  IM  Mafcti»  4.  L«c1l.  to  Ui^u  fairtbt. 
4-I  to  I . A««rav«  utmtAl  ituTUMc  at  po|>- 


In  inT  the  total  pop.  wai 

SMf/<Kr«  — Afottit/iimf.  >- BohrmU  hai  on  tlip  whole  » 
rnounUinotu  charwirr,  beln^  not  only  walled  In  by  lofty 
mouiitaint  on  tho  N.  and  S.,  but  havini;  exten»lTr  rhalnt 
running  through  It*  Interior.  The  loftle*t  inounwin*  are 
the  Norlc  Alps,  on  the  8.,  which  »e|i.'»rate  It  from  the 
Tyrol  5 their  rnoet  elpvate<l  pfMnU  are  the  Ziig«pitx.  circle 
of  Itar.  9.CW9  ft., and  the  WetteT*chr»>ff«*n,y.3H7.  The  All- 
nu- Alp*,  in  theproT.  of  the  Upper  Danube,  extend  from 
Ketnpten,  ill  a N.E.  direction,  lo  near  Mindelhelm.  'I’he 
Hnchrugel  In  tbia  range  U 8.47G,  and  the  ‘I  rufeigaiitf.  in 
the  lamc  proT.,  9,*>0  ^ The  high  lands  on  IheN'  side 
of  the  Danube  contain  the  dnely-wutMled  chain  of  the 
Spessort,  which  commences  on  the  >laine,  at  the  place 
wnere  that  rircr  separates  It  from  the  chain  of  the  Oden- 
wald.  and  traverses,  the  prov.  of  Lower  Maine  from 
K.  to  S.,  covering  an  area  of  H7  sq^.  m.  The  loftiest 
•ummits  of  this  range,  such  as  the  P.ngeUberg  and  the 
Ceyersberg,  rise  to  the  height  of  about  2,<>00  ft.  The 
most  common  rocks  in  the  8(tetfart  are  granite,  gneiss, 
syenite,  and  porohyry,  which  serve  as  a support  for  sand* 
stone,  argil  and  cucareoui  rocks.  8 of  the  Maine,  and 
along  the  frontiers  of  the  Lower  and  Upper  .Milne  and 
the  lUaat,  U the  rangeof  the  Steiger*Wald,  which  reaches 
ncarir  to  the  chain  of  the  Spessart,  and  is  only  separated 
from  It  by  tlio  course  of  the  Maine.  The  niupiie-Oehlrge. 
a ble«k  and  desolate  chain  of  mountains  In  the  circle  ot 
Ixiwer  Maine,  unite  on  tho  W.  with  the  chain  of  the 
Vogelsberg,  and  on  the  E with  the  Thurlnger*\Vald : 
they  are  more  extensive  and  more  eU-vated  than  the 
range  of  the  Speswut.  and  arc  covered  half  the  year  with 
snow.  The  Fichtel-ffebirge.  which  connect  the  Hhcene 
mountains  with  the  Bcehmcr- Wald,  lie  in  the  N.E.  part 
of  the  Upper  Maine.  They  consist  chiefly  of  granite, 
gneiss,  quarts,  andriayslate.  'Fhe  highest  point  in  the 
range  is  the  summit  of  the  Ochsenkopf  or  Ox's  Head 
(5.1W  ft.).  The  chain  of  the  Bochmer*Wald,  which 
commences  at  the  sources  of  the  Eger,  and  running  along 
the  E.  coalioes  ef  Bavaria,  terminates  at  the  Moravian 
mountains,  tlirowing  out  several  branches  into  the  circles 
of  the  Lower  Danube  and  Kegen,  may  be  about  900  m.  in 
length.  The  most  elevated  summits  are  the  Asber,  4.‘«94 
ft. ; the  Rocher,  4.790  ft.  ; and  the  Dragcll,4,0<Mft.  The 
Bavarian  roountaJos  are  in  general  welt  wooded.  In  the 
flat  country  along  the  Danube  there  are  some  very  exten* 
alve  marshes 

JtitffTs.—  Bavaria  is  watered  tw  the  largest  rivers  ol 
Germany.  The  mos4  considerable  of  these  U the  Da- 
nube. wfileh,  on  entering  Bavaria  from  the  WQrtemberg 
domlnlotu,  is  of  sufllclent  slse  to  be  navigable,  and  after- 
wards flows  through  the  heart  of  the  kingdom,  making, 
with  its  wiodings,  a course  of  about  370  Eng.  m.  In  its 
course  through  the  Bavarian  territory,  it  flows  past  the 
towns  of  Giintburg,  Hoechstadt,  Donauweertb.  Neuburg, 
IngoUtadt,  Rallsbon,  Straublng,  ViUhufen.  and  Passau. 
anu  receives  no  fewer  than  fls  rivers : the  thief  of  these, 
ou  the  right  bank,  are  the  Iller.  the  Lech,  the  Isar,  and  the 
Ion,  ail  having  their  touri'e  among  the  Alps.  'I'he  iller, 
before  its  function  with  tho  Danube,  receives  the  Biel* 
bach  ; the  Imt  is  joined  by  the  lAjisach,  Amper,  ai>d 
Wilrm,  and  falls  into  the  Danube  below  Deggeodorf; 
the  Inn,  which  rises  In  Swltierland,  flows  through  the 
Tyrol,  and  U luvigable  before  it  enters  Havana:  it 
receives  the  Ais.  tbc  laree  river  Salsa.  Ac.,  and  Joint  the 
Danube  near  Fassau.  The  streams  on  the  left  or  Fran- 
conian side,  which  are  by  no  means  so  large  as  those  on 
the  opposite  bank,  are  the  Wornits,  the  Aiimuhl.  which 
has  its  source  in  tho  Steiger.Wald  and  (alts  into  the 
Danube  near  Kehleim  ; the  Rnhrbach,  near  Rabenhetm  ; 
the  Naab.  which  descends  from  the  Fichtel-Geblrge  and 
discharges  itself  Into  the  Danube  above  Halisboti ; and 
the  Kugrn,  tlmt  flows  from  the  Brrhincr- Wald,  and.  tra- 
veriuig  the  circle  to  ahlcli  It  gives  name,  joint  the 
DanulM  opposite  Katiobon. 

The  only  contiderable  river  in  the  N.  part  of  Havaria 
U the  Maine,  formed  by  the  juuction  of  the  lU>d  and 
White  Maine,  the  fonnvr  originating  in  the  vicinity  of 
NeuUau,  and  the  latter  descending  from  Ochsenknpf. 
part  of  the  Ficbtal-Geblrge,  iu  the  circle  uf  ibe  Upper 


Danube.  These  unite  near  Culmitach,  and  traverse 
Franconui  In  a W.  direction,  receiving  in  their  progreu 
the  Rodach,  the  Linn,  and  the  Frauennian  Saalr.  w^ich 
flow  from  the  Khtene-Gehirge.  the  Itegiiltc,  and  many 
smaller  streamt.  The  Rhine  fnmis  the  K.  boundary  of 
the  Bavarianprovince  which  bears  its  name. 

Lakft.  ~Tfia  lakes  are  numerous,  and  some  of  them 
large.  Besides  the  Lake  of  Constance,  only  a small 
portion  of  which  is  litiuted  in  Bavaria,  the  most  exten- 
sive are  the  Ammer,  about  13  m.  long  and  37  In  circuit ; 
the  Wiinn,  14  m.  in  length  and  4 in  breadth ; and  the 
Chirm,  about  3.)  m.  in  circuit.  The  Staflfun  or  Suffel, 
the  Walchen,  the  Kochei,  and  the  King's  or  Barthoio- 
mKus  lakes,  are  also  of  considerable  extent.  Most  of 
thi*se  lakes  abound  in  fish,  and  several  valuable  fisheries 
have  been  established  on  them. 

Bavaria  possesses  few  complete  canals  of  any  great 
magnitude.  A canal  was  made  In  1807  between  Rosen- 
heim. 7.400  ft.  long  and  36  ft.  broad.  Another  canal  was 
finished  in  IhiH  bKween  Worth  and  Knitlingen,  10,634  ft. 
long  and  6‘i  ft  broad.  There  is  a canal  in  the  W.  part 
of  the  circle  of  the  Isar  13,000  ft.  in  length,  which  saves  a 
distance  of  5 m..  and  avoids  the  dangerous  navigation  of 
the  Ammer  Lake.  A grand  canal  Is  now  In  progress 
for  joining  the  Danube  with  the  Rhine.  It  is  to  extend 
from  Dietfurth,  on  tho  AUrntihl.  a navigable  affluent  of 
the  Danube,  lo  Bamberg  on  the  Maine,  a distance  of  234 
German,  or  about  US  Fng.  m.  It  is  on  a large  scale,  ana 
is  estimated  to  cost  from  HOO.OOOf.  to  »0,iX«L  ThU 
mapilflccnt  undertaking,  which  appears  to  be  destined  to 
rcjUlse  the  project  of  Ctiarlemagne  fur  Joining  the  Hiack 
Sea  to  the  German  Ocean,  is  carried  on  at  the  iusUgatioa 
and  with  the  assistance  of  the  Bavarian  government.  It 
Is  already  far  advanced  t and  will,  no  doubt,  when  com- 
pleted. be  of  the  greatest  Imp'irtance,  not  to  Bavaria  only, 
but  to  Europe. 

ntmatf.  — The  climate  of  Bavaria  Is  in  general  tem- 
perate and  salubrious,  but  the  teinperature  is  consider- 
ably modified  by  local  differences  in  the  elevaikin  of  the 
soli.  In  the  mountainous  regions  It  is  cold  and  blewk, 
but  milder  In  the  low  country  : in  the  plains  aiul  valleys 
the  summer  heats  are  sometimes  oppressive. 

FortiU. The  Bavarian  forests  are  very  extensive  and 
valuable ; a considerable  portion  of  the  aingdom  being 
sUU  covered  with  natural  woods.  Tbe  most  common 
trees  are  oak  and  beech  in  the  plains,  and  pine  and  fir  on 
the  mountains.  The  most  extensive  forests  are  situated 
on  tbe  Spessart  and  Rheme  mountains,  and  to  the  neigh- 
bourbooa  of  Kempten,  where  they  cover  a sur^e  of 
358,143  acres.  Tne  annual  product  of  tbe  Bavarian 
forests  is  estimated  at  3.370,000  klafters  ; and  Umber  U 
one  of  tbe  most  Important  articles  of  export. 

The  following  table  exhibits  an  appruximadve  view  of 
the  extent,  in  acres,  of  the  forests  in  the  different  circlet, 
distributed  among  tbe  classes  to  whom  they  belong : — . 


CircUs. 

Foreu. 

hiata.  Found, 

hiate.  1 

To  Inch, 
vldaate. 

Toni 

Naasbw 

ef  Aon. 

t»ar 

He|[«n  • 

l>e- vr  Danube 
l>«naba 

I.ow«f  Mulna  • 

rpprr  Maine 
Iviat  * • 

Rhine  • 

Total 

391/Aiti-  101,1196 

X3H,<U0  ltH>A6\ 
173,33,^1  TH3 

917, KVr  IR0/.99 
l.V1.f.n  S.V.'iV4 
4i0r‘>l3;  inu..'m 
W'.-'Vb.  131.V43 

3t^:.Or'>7  968,330 

813,333 
411,733 
4M.r33 
374.M9 
190,3:6 
1 97,3*9 
163,067 
roA*9 

1.4.36.90* 
796.4IH 
6V^,369 
733.175 
761,701 
714,716 
341  A96 
7u*,:.-5; 

9.419J.39:  l.t46A<l8 

V.70l/.»9’6JVl3Ar6j 

The  gross  annual  value  of  the  woods  and  forests  be- 
longing to  the  state  amounts  to  nearly  S-VO.OOOf. ; but.  In 
consequence  of  the  heavy  expenses  attending  their  ma- 
nagement , the  nett  produce  received  by  the  state  amounts 
only  to  little  more  than  half  that  sum. 

MiHfrnia.  — The  mineral  products  of  Bavsria  are  Im- 
portant and  valuable : )>ut  notwithstanding  the  encou- 
ragement held  out  by  guvermnent,  they  have  hitherto 
been  comparatively  neglected.  The  prlucipal  producta 
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Mre  talt,  co«],  and  iron.  Salt  ii  a rojral  monopoly,  and 
produce*  a coiuldffrable  revenue.  According  to  Kau,  the 
coneumpdon  if  about  S8.74&  tonf  a rear,  the  retail  price 
being  6 d.  9 ki.,  or  lOa  per  cwt.  in  the  country  ; wbereaf 
atmut  4,300  ton*  are  annually  cold  to  SwUierland,  at  3 B. 
39  kf.,  or  about  As.  6d.  per  cwt.  There  are  a coofidor* 
able  number  of  iron-worn  aiKl  coal-mine*  in  operation  ; 
but  ihequaniUiei  produced  are  comparatively  inconilder* 
able,  not  being  a tenth  part  of  what  they  might  easily 
amount  to : they  belong  nartir  to  the  crown,  and  partly 
to  private  iodlvlduaU.  Blaca  lead  U obtained  in  tome 
pla^ ; and  imidl  quantities  of  copper  and  quicksilver 
are  also  producerL  There  are>an  immenie  variety  of 
marbles.  The  porcelain  clay  of  Bavaria  U probably  the 
finest  In  Europe. 

Cattls,  ifc.  — The  pastures  of  Bavaria  are  extensive,  and 
seiienUly  good.  According  to  Hueck,  the  stock  of  cattle, 
nofses,  and  sheep,  in  the  alfibrent  circle*.  In  1638,  wa*  as 
follows : ^ 


II—. 

Homed 

Cattle. 

Sheep. 

Imt  • • . 

Rugvn  ... 

Upper  nsnuhe  • • 

Lov«*  Danube 

Besat  ... 

Upper  Maine 
Lover  Mateu 
lUilii#  ... 

I0338S 

«9,ir>o 

63.C37 

£1,103 

31.360 

7.OT.S 

11.3S6 

3439S 

3M(388 
3U3I3 
307,010 
3143.58 
340300 
3CM339 
3C>o,euu 
K, 4.439 

139300 
91.138 
9733T 
133330  ■ 
180  300 
131,491 
3IU300 
133,804 

Total 

la  1SS7  • 

S34.99I 

330330 

13953'‘7 

r3-‘>03H6 

1,138, 100 
1,484,080 

This,  however,  would  seem  to  be  a most  inadeouate 
stock  compared  with  the  extent  and  capacities  of  the 
country.  Clenerally  speaking,  too,  the  quality  of  the 
stock  used  to  be  very  Inferior.  A good  deal  of  improve- 
ment has,  however,  been  efTected  In  this  respect  within 
the  lut  ten  years  by  the  establishment  of  veterinary 
KhooU.  the  initltutioo  of  prizes,  Ac.,  and  more  than  all. 
in  so  far  at  least  as  sheep  are  concerned,  by  the  high 
price  of  wool  of  late  years,  and  the  advantages  seen  to 
^rue  from  the  improvement  of  the  breed,  to  the  wool- 
grovers  of  Saxony.  Silesia,  and  other  German  countries. 
Although,  therefore,  neither  the  stock  of  cattle,  horses, 
nor  shii^,  be  at  present  to  extensive  or  good  as  In  some 
the  contiguous  countries,  It  Is  satisfactory  to  know 
t^t  it  is  in  a progressive  state  of  improvement ; and  the 
extensive  market  that  the  accession  of  Bavaria  to  the 
German  Customs*  Union  has  opened  to  her  products 
will  most  probably  lead  to  new  eobrts  for  the  improve, 
ment  of  this  amongst  other  branches  of  industry.  The 
stock  of  bogs  Is  estimated  at  870.000,  Poultry  and  wild 
fowl  are  plendiUI ; and  In  the  circles  of  Kezat  and  Upper 
Danube  the  peasantry  carry  on  a profitable  trade  in  honey. 
The  wolves,  that  formerly  infested  the  Bavarian  foresu. 
are  now  nearly  extinct. 

AgrirtUSmre.-^Tbt  soil  of  Bavaria,  where  it  is  not 
covered  by  morasses  or  mountalnt,  is  generally  good: 
and,  in  the  plains  and  valleys  it  is  deep,  fertile,  and 
capable  uf  producing  all  kinds  of  crops.  Owing  to  the 
Ignorance  and  prejudices  of  the  peasantry,  agriculture 
U still,  in  most  parts.  In  a very  backward  state,  and  Urge 
tracts  of  arable  land  continue  uncultivated.  It  was  re- 
cently, and  probably  still  continues  to  bo  customary.  In 
cases  of  sickness  or  disease  among  cattle,  for  the  hus- 
bandman. instead  of  apply  ing  to  a veterinary  surgeon,  or 
adroinisteriog  remedies,  to  drive  them  to  the  shrine  of 
some  saint  1 But,  thanks  to  the  spread  of  education, 
the  confiscation  and  sale  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
church  lands,  and  the  introduction  of  a more  liberal 
system  orgovemment,  the  prejudtees  of  the  people  are 
rapidly  reiaxliig  t a great  deal  of  watte  Und  has  been 
reclaimed  t and  an  improved  system  of  cultivation  has  , 
been  Introdixied  into  various  districts,  and  Is  diffiising 
itself  over  the  whole  cotintry.  Government  has  zealously 
erxerted  itself  to  promote  Improvement,  not  merely  hy  the 
reforms  it  has  eflbeted  in  the  systems  of  administration 
and  education,  but  by  the  drainage  of  extensive  marshes, 
and  by  It*  efforts  to  improve  the  breed  of  sheep.  Ac. 

Agriculture  is  most  improve:!  In  the  valley  of  the  Da- 
nulie,  the  circles  of  Rezat,  and  of  the  Upper  and  Ix»wer 
Maine.  The  plain  lying  to  the  8.  of  Munich  has,  on 
account  of  Its  produciiveness,  be^u  ityled  the  graiutry  of 
Germany.  prlndpalcTom*— rye,  wheat,  oats,  and  barley; 
bat  rice,  maize,  and  buckwheat,  are  alw  |.arilally  culti- 
vated. No  accurate  estimate  can  be  formed  of  the  pro- 
diietlveneu  of  the  crops,  varying,  as  they  must  necessa- 
rily do.  not  onlr  according  to  the  quality  of  the  soil,  but 
alM  according  to  the  skill  with  which  it  Is  cultivated,  and 
the  nature  of  the  seasons.*  But  Englishmen  who  have 
been  In  Bavaria  state,  that  under  proper  culture,  the 
produce  of  com  and  turnips  is  equal  to  what  it  is  in  the 


• II  b staled  1b  a very  goqd  article  on  Ravarta,  In  the  Peiwiy  Cy- 
elapwdia,  that  the  average jmMlacc  o/thc  Bavarian  crops  H ahoot 
huaMa  an  Kngikh  acre  T Hut  a crop  of  ihU  tert  would  do  lUte  mm 
thMi  reptaoe  the  seed  - tS  badtdaan  sen  woald  beauant 
baUy  Mil  IT.  tha  mark. 


best  cultivated  districts  of  England : and  notwithstanding 
the  vast  consumption  of  corn  in  the  breweries,  Bavaria 
has  invarialdy  a Wge  surplus  for  exportation. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  prices  of  the  four 
principal  sorts  of  grain  within  each  of  the  circlet  of 
Bavaria,  at  an  average  of  the  six  years  ending  with  183^ 
In  shillings  and  pence  sterling  per  imperial  quarter:— 


1 Circles 

Wheat. 

Kj«. 

Barter. 

Oats.  . 

I«r  . 

Levae  Danabe 
Began  • 

Upper  Danube 
HeiM  • 

Upper  Mdne 
Low  Maine 

t.  S. 

30  0 
33  9 
33  0 
39  6 

37  1 

38  1 
37  6 

*.  d. 

31  10 
19  4 
19  6 

n t 

30  10 

31  9 

31  3 

I.  d. 

17  1 

15  3 
13  S 

16  It 

17  6 
17  4 
17  4 

$.  d. 
10  8 
9 6 
0 8 
10  4 
10  3 
8 4 
lO  8 

Whole  kingdom 

37  7 

30  11 

16  6 

9 11 

* The  hop-plant  Is  cultivated  to  a considerable  extent, 
particularly  m the  circles  of  Reiat  and  the  Upper  Da- 
nube: the  quantity  raised  varies  from  80,000  to  40.0(0 
cwt.  a year,  of  which  about  a half  is  ei^rted.  The 
culture  of  the  vine  is  well  understood  In. Bavaria.  'I'he 
best  vineyards  are  in  the  circles  of  the  Lower  Maine  and 
the  Rhine.  The  former  produces  the  wines  of  Franco- 
nia. known  by  the  names  of  the  Maine,  Were.  Saale, 
and  Tauber  wnnei.  The  famous  Steinwein  and  Llesten- 
wein  are  produced  on  the  banks  of  the  Lelste,  not  far 
from  Stdnberg.  in  the  mark  of  WUrzburg.  The  best 
wine*  In  the  circle  of  the  Rhine  are  those  produced  near 
Deideshelm,  and  Wachenheim.  The  average  yearly  pro- 
duce Is  estimated  at  about  800.000  etmers.  Ilemp  and 
flax  are  grown  in  tome  distrklt,  but  the  suroir  Is  not 
sufflclent  for  home  consumptlonu  Madder  and  llauorice 
are  very  extendvely  produced,' and  form  considerable 
articles  of  export.  The  culture  of  the  potato  has  ra- 
pidly increased  during  late  years,  particularly  In  the  N. 

rrovlnces.  and  its  pf^uce  is  now  estlmatm  at  above 
1,380,000  scheffcls.  Beetroot  is  raised  in  considerable 
quantities,  and  there  are  several  factories  for  its  conver- 
sion Into  sugar.  Tobacco  is  grown  in  considerable  quan- 
tities in  the  circles  of  Rezat  and  Rhine.  Silk  has  been 
raised  of  late  years,  but  not  to  any  great  extent.  Con- 
siderable portions  of  ground  have  bem  laid  out  In  nurse- 
ries and  flower-gardims,  and  large  Quantities  of  fruit  are 
export:^  IVom  the  territories  of  Maine  and  the  Rhine. 

According  to  Berghaus  the  average  annual  amount  of 
the  princi{^  articles  of  agricultural  produce  in  Ba. 
varia,  U 


I.<.X?/>00  srhetTri 
l,yy>.»>7  — 

1.57»,SOO  — 

l,!jy7..V,3  — 

V,76U,aiS  — 


'Total  mla  - • — 

" - - -jU.m.l  19  — 

J aA.zio  — 

.1  74, 'm  — 


837 .801  ~ 

Kt,A3T  - , 

ft9,^y9  tcbcflM 
H.4U  .. 
47r'yk)  c«tnr. 
35311.131  — 

fUhuiM 


It  has  been  estimated  that  &3  per  cent,  of  the  entire 
surface  of  the  kingdom  is  occupleu  by  tillage  and  pasture 
lands,  39  per  cent,  by  forests,  and  that  18  per  cent.  Is 
waste.  But  it  is  needless  to  uy  that  these  estimates  are 
but  little  to  be  depended  on  ; and  that  at  best  they*  are 
never  more  than  rude  approximations. 

Bavaria  Is  mostly  divined  Into  very  small  properties. 
In  the  circles  of  Isar,  Regen.  l..ower  and  Upper  Danube. 
Rezat,  and  Upper  Maine,  there  are  3.3M,(»(i3  estates, 
possessed  by  WKi.yny  proprietors ; but  in  the  first  three 
circles  the  land  is  not  so  much  subdivided  as  in  the 
others.  The  property  possessed  by  the  state  amounts 
to  about  a sixtti  part  of  the  entire  value  of  the  landed 
property  of  the  aingdoro.  In  consequence  of  this  great 
subdlviiinn  of  the  land,  there  are  but  few  hired  farms 
and  few  hired  labourers  ; where,  however,  the  latter 
are  hired,  their  wages  may  amount,  at  an  average,  to 
about  M.  a day.  with  provisions  in  harvest.  In  towns 
wages  vary  from  W.  to  W.  a day,  aeconling  to  the  trade 
and  the  tkiU  of  the  workman.  Throughout  Bavaria  all 
sorts  of  field  labour  are  performed  Indiscriminately  by 
men  and  women. 

yfant^faciures  are  generally  in  a backward  state,  and 
manufacturing  eatablishments  mostly  on  a small  scale. 
The  beer  mamifarture,  and  breweries,  must,  however,  be 
excepted  from  this  remark.  Bavaria  would  certainly 
appear  to  be  the  paradise  of  beer-drinkers.  **  No  Indi- 
vidual In  the  wurfd,”  says  Mr.  .Strang,  ‘*  not  excepting  a 
London  coal-heaver,  drinks  so  much  beer  as  a Bavarian. 
I am  cnHlibly  informed  that  the  majority  of  the  mechanics 
of  Sfiinit-h  are  rarely  satisfied  with  less  than  10  or  13  tank- 
ards daily.  There  are  two  kinds  of  beer,  the  brown  and 
the  white:  It  is  neither  so  strong  nor  so  sweet  as  nur 
Scotch  ale,  but  its  hop  flavour  Is  more  delicate.  It  Is  not 
only  a pleasant,  but  a very  wholesome  beverage  t and 
from  its  universal  use,  you  may  easily  believe  that,  with 
the  exception  of  the  KngiUh  metropolis,  there  is  no 
dty  where  so  much  beer  Is  brewed  as  In  Munich.  The 
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«4tAblishm«Dt  of  Herr  Ptcliorr.  btiHt  like  a rUadel,  al> 
mcMt  rival*  the  work*  of  mir  Mrux'*.  anti  Barciar  awl 
iVrkini'.  In  trvery  rorner  of  the  city  you  find  Deer* 
hixur* ; amt  when  you  nee  a Bavarian  peaaaot  not 
wnrkinfi.  you  are  sure  to  find  him  with  a can  of  beer  In 
hit  hand.  ’•  in  IIOI.  U.  377.)  According  to  : 

Mr.  Murray,  the  ‘‘amount  and  quality  of  the  annual  I 
brewing"  ti  a subject  of  as  rarnett  disnusioo  among  I 
the  Bavarians  as  the  vintage  or  harvest  In  other  conn*  | 
trio*  ! We  therefore  ne^  not  be  *ur|>rl*ed  to  hear  [ 
that  It  Is  estimated  that  there  are  in  all  about  6, MO 
broweri<‘s  Id  the  kingdom  ; that  they  consume  annually 
from  7M.(X*0  to  HOo.rXA)  quarters  of  mall;  arul  that  their 
produce  amounts  to  about  90,0li0,(VO  gallons  I If  this 
rstimate  be  at  til  accurate,  it  gives,  supivoiing  M.000,000 
g*]l<His  to  be  exporteti.an  average  supply  of  17  ^lou*  a 

t ear  to  every  lrr<nvldual,  voung  and  old.  mole  and  female, 
n the  kinniom  ; ami  as  there  is  con'parativrly  little  brer 
drunk  In  trie  Rhine  |>rovince.  the  ctmtumptiun  of  Bavaria 
I'roiwr  will  l>r  really  greater  than  it  ap]>ears  to  be,  even 
on  tW  face  of  this  statement  1 It  may  be  supposed,  per* 
haps,  that  Chb  enormous  consumption  of  iM'cr  must  be 
injurious  to  the  labouring  population  ; but  this  di»et  not 
Mvtn  to  be  tl>e  case.  The  (Wire  to  jiossrsB  this  luxury 
•tnmilates  their  industry;  and  notwithstanding  their 
iiMlulg>mre  in  It,  they  are  well  clothed  and  well  fed; 
tih're  is  no  appeerance  of  alycct  poverty  amongst  tliem, 
4iitl  beggars  are  never  seen. 

Next  to  beer,  the  staple  products  of  manufacturing 
industry  are  coarse  linens,  wnollens,  cottons,  leather, 
|ui|H‘r,  glass,  earthenware.  Jewellery.  imu*ware.  bosket* 
ware.  and  wooden  articles.  Coarse  linens  are  msuiu- 
fartured  to  a Considerable  extent ; but  the  supply  of 
wnollen  stuffs,  worsted  hose,  and  cotton  goods.  Is  inade- 
quate to  iIk*  consumption.  The  Icaliier  manufacture  is 
extensive  ami  Important, and  leather  is  largely  cxmrtcd, 
Tliere  are  alxne  130  p.i|>er.mllls.  about  M glass-houses. 
1(000  saw-mills,  many  establishioentB  fur  the  manufac- 
ture of  wuoden  clocks,  toys,  Ac.,  and  of  porcelain  and 
c.-irthenware.  trunsare,  especially  nails  and  iioedles,  is 
rxtemlvely  manufactured,  and  the  exports  are  consider- 
able. The  optU'a),  mathematical,  surgical,  and  musical 
liislriimeiits,  inaile  at  Munich,  are  highly  pris<<d  on  the 
t'lmtineiit,  e*(«eriall7  the  telescopes  of  Traueiihufer, 
which  are  superior  to  tli»*c  made  anywhere  else.  There 
are  aim  fmmclri(>*  for  rontHm,  and  manuhictories  nl 
muslicts  and  oth<*r  small  arms,  Ac. ; and  coiuiiierabie 
qiiaritities  of  jewellcwy  are  exported  to  mo»t  Ktiruiwan 
markets.  I'be  principal  niAimtiu  turing  towiii  are  Augs- 
burg. Nuremberg  Furth,  Schwalrach.  llof,  Bayrculh.^c. 

lU/mmfrfr.  — rhe  centra]  sltuatEoii  of  Batnrla  renders 
her  well  suited  for  Uu*  transit  and  carrying  trade,  and 
to  this  Augsburg,  Nuremberg,  Katisbon.  and  Spires, 
owed  the  greater  p.vrt  of  their  we.xUh  and  celebrity 
during  the  middle  ages.  But  in  mcxU'rti  tiuies  the  means 
of  pruliting  by  the  natural  advantages  uf  the  exjunt/y  in 
this  way  have  liecn  comparatively  neglected.  \Mlhln 
these  few  years,  however,  they  have  begun  to  attract  the 
attention  ther  so  justlv  deserve.  Besides  the  gre  it  eatial 
aln-ady  allmted  to,  for  uniting  the  IX'inulw  with  the 
Khine,  .1  Joint  stock  cuinpany  est.'ihlishcHl  In  l*viK  a re- 

ffiil.-u-  *ti‘am  communication  Batisbon  and  I.inr, 

II  .'^ustrl.-i,  which  was  extendevi  In  the  present  year 
to  Donauwerth  ami  I'lm.  The  first  railroad  with  steam 
carriages  introduci'd  iition  thet  4mllnenl  was  that  between 
NuremiK'rg  and  Kurtn,  ofamid  in  ]^’>;  hut  notwith- 
standing that  the  decided  turre«s  of  this  undertaking 
c.-illetl  forth  many  slmlhir  pruji  cU  in  many  partv  of  the 
kingdom,  this  line  continues  to  be  the  unly  one  of  the 
kind.  Bariirla  has  a great  resource  for  commercial 
undertakings,  In  the  credit  enjnyed  hy  the  bankers  of 
Augsburg,  which  Is  still  one  of  the  pr)iici|>al  places  of  the 
('entiiientfor  the  neg«rtlatlon  of  biM*.  A Iwtiking  com- 
panr  for  the  Issue  of  note*,  the  discounting  of  bills  of 
exi  nance,  and  the  advaoce  of  loans  on  mortgage,  has  tie<-n 
csUhUvfiixt  at  Munich.  Though  saiictiuned  by  govero- 
niciit.  the  Utter  is  not  revt>ontible  for  its  (mgagement*. 

'Hie  ex|>urts  consist  rlilefly  nf  corn,  liml>er,  wine, 
rattle,  sheep,  and  hogs,  butter,  salt,  iron,  Inathirr,  glass, 
heps,  fruit,  Iw^er,  wool,  optical  and  m.nthetnalical  Inslru- 
inenls,  wmwlen  toys.  Jewellery,  maps,  Ac.  Their  value 
Is  edlmatetl  by  Ifohn  nt  alx.ut  I4.b00.tsw fl  (l.m.OOOf.) 
a rear.  Acronlhig  to  the  same  authority,  the  qiuintltle* 
of  the  prioci|«l  artii  les  exported  are  at  an  average  : — 


Homed  cattle 
llnrsoe 

Slirrre  . • 

H«gs 

t'lii'ese  and  butter 
Wool 

Hops  - 

DrM  Fruit 
Wheat 

Wine  (value) 
I'lmber  (value)  - 


. IDO.rw  to  aoo.iHW  head 

. ia.000  n.ofw  — 

. - — 

. . .Vi-'i.lSW  — 

- - Kw.igwcwts. 

. . pl.lfio  — 

irt.fKio 

- . aa.'f'O  — 

. . TfNMMNi  Iirs. 

. I.2.MM'00  fl. 

- - 5t,.yHM'0U  — 


The  imports  consist  principally  of  sugar,  coffee  and 


other  colonial  products : spires  and  dye  ituflk ; exHton 
stuffk.  silks,  woollens,  and  line  manufactures  of  all  kliMfts ; 
drugs,  btnnp.  and  flax,  Ae.  The  imports  of  s»iUe  ore 
also  exteaslve,  and  those  of  horse*  exceed  the  exports. 
The  total  value  of  the  Imports  is  estimated  at  lU.OOO.OOOfl. 
fUTVXiOf.) : but  every  one  acquainted  with  the  merest 
elemoDts  of  political  economy  knows,  that  If  the  value  of 
the  exports  amoonts  to  H.OOO.OuOfl.,  that  of  the  Imports, 
Ineteaa  of  being  lee*,  must,  in  ordinary  years,  be  con* 
tlderably  greater.  Were  this  not  the  case.  coBuneroo 
would  M a means  of  Imivorertshlog  the  <x>untry.  Tho 
duties  on  goods  Imported  into  Bavaria  are,  with  few  ex- 
ceiAlons,  those  of  the  Prussian  Customs’  Cnkm,  of  « hk-fa 
It  forms  a part,  (^c  Pai  asia.)  Its  proportion  of  tho 
Joint  rrveuur  of  the  league  is  16*94,  or  17  cent. 

L'util  the  formation  of  the  Prussian  league,  which  has 
opened  a vast  extent  of  country  to  the  products  of  Bavaria, 
its  natural  facilities  for  commercial  Intercourse  were  de* 
feated  by  Its  own  prohibitory  regulations,  and  those  of 
most  of  Its  neighbours.  Sounder  and  more  enlightened 
views,  a*  to  cummerce,  are  now,  how(‘ver,  beginning  to 
prevail  all  over  f>crmany;  and  It  it  but  Justice  to  add, 
that  the  Bavarian  ^vernnient  has  given  a powerful 
Impulse  to  industry  by  establishing  mechanics' schools, 
animal  exhlbittons,  and  prises  i and  still  more  Iw  the 
abolition  of  the  pernicious  privneges  of  guilds  and  cor- 
porations. But  a vast  deal  still  remains  to  be  effected 
before  Industry  can  make  any  resU  proms*  in  this  and 
moat  other  German  state*.  The  Knglish  reader  will  bo 
suiytrlscd  to  learn  that  here  the  nuiiilvrr  of  labourer* 

Eerniilt«*d  to  reside  in  towns,  the  number  and  dlstrU 
ution  of  trades,  (he  prices  of  bread  and  meat,  and  even 
the  IdtriHluction  of  new  marhinery.  are  all  determined 
by  arti  ficlal  arrangements,  dejxmdent  cm  the  calculations 
and  estimate*  of  the  minister  of  the  Interior,  aixl  en- 
forrrd  by  the  institution  uf  passports  and  of  a preventive 
police  I The  wmider  is  not,  where  such  rrgnUtloDS 
prevail,  that  industry  should  lie  in  a depmeed  condition, 
but  that  it  should  exist  at  all.  And,  in  point  of  fart,  tho 
progress  it  has  ma<tc  is  principally  ascribahte  to  the  fact 
of  Bavaria  having  within  her  IlmllB  Augsburg,  Nurem- 
berg. and  other  towns  that.  I>eing  fomiFrly  free  imperial 
citie*,  have  been  but  little  IniiirH  by  these  preposterous 
rcgiilotions.  The  rnmls  in  Bavaria  art*  generally  bod ; 
and  we  agree  with  Mr.  Murray  in  thinking,  tli^  how 
laudable  soever  the  rurruiragentent  given  by  the  king  to 
the  tiue  art*,  be  would  (onlcr  a much  more  solid  a^ 
imiKirtant  beneflt  on  his  dominions  were  he  to  apply  his 
energies,  and  divert  a )>ortluti  of  lii*  expenditure  to  tbeir 
improvement.  I'hc  public  roads,  such  a*  they  ore.  ex- 
Icih!  upwards  offt.-ICO  miles. 

The  Bavarian  florin  Is  ixpiivalcnt  toSi«f.  sterllog;  the 
eimer,  or  measure  of  wine,  to  galloot ; and  the  scbcffel. 
or  measure  of  corn,  to  761  Imp.  quart. 

I atr  at  to  Marha^r,  Ic.— t'uiisiderlng  the  lengthened 
; pcriinl  nf  tranquillity  ttuit  Biraria  ha*  enjoyed,  and  tito 
j stimulus  given  tn  Industry  by  the  sccularUation  of  the 
' property  of  the  moiuutcrle*.  and  the  altolition  uf  guilds 
and  corporations,  the  progress  of  poimlatlim  ha*  tieen 
slower  tnan  might  have  tH*rii  expi'ctea.  This  stow  pn>- 
grei*  would  seem  to  be.  in  |>art  at  least.  Accounted  for  l>y 
the  law  wliich  enarti.  that  " no  mnrrusge  peo- 

yU  vtthout  capitai  sAaU  bf  aUtn/'rd  vitAuul  lAr 
pi  rmiitum  qf  Ihr  poor  tiutUutions  that  is,  u(  the  ptin- 
cipal  persons  in  each  provincial  district  elected  to  super- 
Intend  the  management  of  the  poor,  wim  are  bound  to 
refuse  such  permission,  unless  they  see  a reaiH)nable 
prospect  of  tho  parties  being  able  to  provide  for  the 
chilurett  that  may  be  eX|M>ct4^  to  spring  from  the  pro- 
|HHed  uiilou.  To  insure  tbidr  vigilance,  it  Is  enacted, 
that  the  members  of  )XK>r  institutions  negli'cUng  to  en- 
lorce  this  law  " art  to  antu-rr  Jor  the  mamlttutnfr  tkr 
taidJamUirt,  should  they  not  lie  able  to  maintain  them- 
selvra."  l.'ndoulttixlly,  a law  of  this  sort  mutt  tend 
(Hiwerfully  to  prevent  impruvidrut  unions  ; and  we  are 
assured  that  it  has  retArursI  the  tucreasu  of  )>opuiatio(i. 
and  had  a nussl  salutary  « ffet  in  averting  extreOK’ po- 
verty and  conse(|UeDt  misery.  (Koe  Appendix  V.  to  Poor 
/nost/ry  lictumi.  p.  ‘£i.) 

In  Bavaria  all  destitute  persons  have  a legal  claim  to 
relief;  and  no  ilnubt  it  Wiit  tito  with  tn  prevent  tho 
altuse  nf  this  right  that  ltd  to  the  inslitutiou  of  the 
above  law.  That  it  has  been  cdlW'tual  to  this  end.  It 
aniversally  admitted  , but  different  opiuloni  are  enter- 
tained as  tn  its  influence  on  public  morals.  Wc  are  not 
sure,  however,  tiuit  it  ran  be  lucressfully  tm(>eachcxl  on 
this  ground.  At  Munhh,  indeed,  halt  tho  births  are 
Blegilimato;  hut  the  reshienre  of  the  court,  and  of  a 
nun'cron*  garritnn,  and  the  great  Influx  uf  strangers, 
seem  suSirirntly  to  aiX'ount  fur  this,  lit  the  country,  we 
believe,  the  morals  of  the  Biivarlaiis  ari'.  hi  this  rrspc'ct, 
quite  on  a level  with  those  of  the  cKher  German  slates. 
The  pro{M>rii(in  of  illegitimate  tn  legitimate  births  U, 
however,  very  high,  la-lng  as  I to  4*4. 

Notwithstanding  their  inuiUMlerote  ronsiimptlnn  ot 
l>ecr.  and  iu  somn  degree  also  of  spirits,  the  Mvarians 
are  really  sober  ami  uulustriuua  ; and  though  IgDorxMD, 
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wpmtitloo,  and  vice  still  preraii  In  some  districts,  the; 
are  fast  disappearing,  and  too  Bavarian  character  U most 
r«ij>ectabie. 

rAaractcr.  ^e.  — The  Bavarians,  though  all  Germans, 
dUThr  essentlall;  In  character,  according  to  their  de* 
acent  from  the  different  tribes  of  that  people,  and  the 
dilA>rent  circumstances  under  which  tney  have  bcun 

fdaced.  The  inhab.  of  the  Rhenish  ^ov.  are  the  most 
Iveijr.  active,  gay.  and  enterprising.  The  Swabians  are 
remarkable  fur  a certain  goud>naturcd  Indoleiice,  which 
has  exposed  thorn  to  much  undeserved  ridicule.  The 
PrancotUans  are  dili^nt.  intelligent,  and  steadv.  but 
vary  In  their  social  h.vhits  according  to  the  induence 
which  Protestantism  has  exercised  upon  the  inhab.  of 
the  l-'pper  Maine,  or  the  dominion  wntch  the  Catholic 
prelates  of  the  empire  have  had  upon  their  brethren  in 
the  fertile  valley  of  the  lower  nortlon  of  tiiat  river.  The 
population  of  the  provi.  S.  or  the  Danube  retain  more 
characteristic  peculiarities  ; and  the  Bavarians,  though 
equally  brave  and  well  disposed  with  the  rest,  are  heavier, 
more  superstitious,  and  less  actire,  though  not  less  In- 
dustrious. In  the  valleys  of  the  Alps,  the  dress  and 
manners  of  the  Bavarians  and  iiwahiaui  bear  a great 
resembtanro  to  those  of  the  Tyrolese ; and  the  climate 
haclines  them  to  prefer  pasture  to  arable  husbandry.  The 
women  are  here  more  in  the  fields,  and  partake  more  of 
theout-duor  labour  of  the  men  than  Is  the  case  in  the 
N.  provs.  They  <lrlve  the  cattle  up  to  the  hilis  in  sum* 
mer ; and  their  robust  health  manifests  itself  in  the 
seal  with  which  they  Join  in  the  waits,  and  in  their  pecu- 
liar manner  of  singing,  called  “ lodftn."  The  character 
of  their  songs  Is  not  unfrequently  rather  free  ; hut  the 
indispensable  requisites  of  a favoured  lover,  accurding 
to  the  Schnadfrklif\/fl,"  are  superior  agility  and  skill  as 
a sportsman  and  wrestler,  which  must  be  proved  by  the 
poM*ssioo  of  sundry  trophies  of  the  chase,  such  as  cha- 
mois lieards  or  feathers  of  the  rarer  birds,  which,  when 
worn  on  his  pointed  hat,  form  a challenge  to  rival  heroes, 
who  nut  utiiri-qiiently  attempt  to  wrest  them  from  their 
owner  by  force,  according  to  the  laws  of  village  cliivairy. 
The  wealth  of  the  largo  towns  on  the  rvivigahle  rivers  in 
titc  mld<lle  ages,  and  the  expensive  haldts  which  it  pro- 
duced. may  yet  be  traced  io  the  costumes  of  the  wives 
and  daughters  of  the  burghers.  Thu  lu>od  of  rich  gold 
lace,  and  the  botidicc  ornamented  with  guld  or  silver 
chains,  from  which  a number  of  medals  liang,  form  the 
coinmun  dress  of  the  richer  portion  of  this  clast,  and  are 
ambitiously  displayctl  by  tu-rvants  and  the  poorer  trades- 
people on  Sundays  and  holidays. 

According  to  Matsei,  the  taxed  houses  in  the  kingdom 
amount  to  t>.^2,0U0 : but  Kudhart  computed  them,  in 
1*06,  at6Hi,4S3.  Of  these.  and  447.bOO  buildings 

ronn«.vtr<i  with  them,  were  itisurM  agajiisl  (ire  in  1*04, 
for  florins.  The  numlH-r  of  hullillngx  of  all 

descriptions  amotinltd.  In  )*03,  to  ].27l,Ad7;  aivd  the 
number  insured  against  fire  was  I.136,l>77  \ the  estimats^ 
value  of  which  waa  florins. 

VjiuHtts4i(*n  and  0'oecr»>n4'n/.— -According  to  the  con- 
stituti(inal  act  promulg.-ittd  in  |Ml!4.  Bavaria  is  declared 
on  integral  part  of  the  (ieniianic  cvinfesleratiun  ; the  d^ 
mains  of  the  state  inaHenalile.  and  the  crown  her^itary. 
I'lie  executive  power  is  in  the  hands  of  the  king,  whose 
|«rson  is  inviolable.  The  I'  gisUture  consists  of  two 
chambers;  one  of  svmaton,  and  one  of  deputies.  The 
funner  is  composed  of  princes  of  the  rt*yal  family,  the 
great  officers  ot  slate,  the  two  archbishoM,  the  barons, 
or  heads  of  certain  noble  families,  a bishop  nominated 
by  the  king,  the  president  of  the  Protestant  cniiiistury, 
and  any  other  members  whom  the  king  may  create  he. 
reditary  peers  or  menilters  furlifn;  but  the  latter  caii- 
ii'>(  excew  one  third  part  of  the  hereditary  senators. 
’11)0  lower  house  consists  of  a variable  numlier  of  mem- 
U‘rt,  there  being  I deputy  to  every  7.000  l^amilies,  or 
.X^.iNiO  persons.  At  its  last  meeting  it  had  t£t  memben, 
distributed  in  5 classes;  the  first  consisted  of  14  repre> 
sentatJvesof  knights,  or  proprietors  poss<Hsod  of  terri- 
torial iurisdietion,  and  of  all  the  rights  of  nobility  : the 
sei-onu  class  consisted  of  3 represematlves  of  the  uni- 
versltles;  ] for  each:  the  third  class  consisted  of  II 
reprusontatJvcs  of  the  Catholic,  and  A of  the  Protestant 
clergy:  the  fourth  class  comprised  the  representatives  of 
cities  and  burghs  : Munich  sending  2,  Augsburg  I,  Nu* 
rombtTg  I,  and  (he  others  ‘2T>  In  all  : and  the  tiflh  class 
roiuistM  of  fO  represcDlallvet  of  landed  proprietors, 
without  lurisdii'tion. 

The  elections  are  very  complicated,  and  far  (^om  po- 
pui.ir.  All  candidates  must  be  free  and  independent 
citlsrns  ; have  cnmpictetl  their  thlrtirth  year;  be  mem- 
bers of  the  Romish  or  Kefonnevl  chimh  ; and  |>ay  taxes 
on  a pro|>crty  <»f  fl.  {"(W  ) a year  at  least.  Owing 
to  the  extreme  siib-diviiinu  of  projH-rty  in  most  districts, 
this  last  condition  narrows  thu  nuraucr  of  candi«lates 
extremely, 

Tlie  members  are  chosen  ev«*ry  six  years,  unless  the 
king  choose  to  dissolve  the  cha;nbers  in  the  Interim. 
'J’hey  are  gcmerally  rtuivened  ofne  .a  year,  and  must  he 
assembled  at  least  mice  in  thiue  >ears.  Tim  session 


usually  lasts  two  roonthi.  but  It  may  be  extended  or  ad. 
jouriu'd.  In  case  of  a dissolution,  a new  ci*vtton  must 
take  place  within  (lircc  months-  No  taxes  can  be  levied 
or  augmented,  and  no  law  lie  passed  or  repealed,  without 
the  sanction  of  the  legislature.  But  the  accession  of 
Bavaria  to  the  Prussian  cu>tomi'  le.'qme  is  understood  to 
have  exempted  the  regulation  of  the  ctistoms,  duties, 
and  other  Indirect  taxes  from  the  control  of  the  cham. 
bers.  Tlie  king  has  also  (in  IH37)  denied  their  right 
to  inquire  into  the  approonalion  of  grants;  and  the 
authonty  to  he  riven  to  oroioances  issued  by  the  king  it 
not  well  dctlnesT 

The  cabinet  is  curaposed  of  flvo  merahert  — the  pre. 
sideiits  of  the  deportinenlB  of  foreign  anoirs,  justice, 
borne  aflklrs,  fluaoce,  and  the  anny.  The  ministers  are 
Dot  necessarily  members  of  the  chambers,  but  the)'  have 
a right  to  be  present  at  their  deliberations.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  each  session,  they  must  lay  before  par- 
liament an  account  of  the  appropriation  of  tlic  public 
revenue;  and  the  nalloual  debt  cannot  be  increased 
without  its  consent.  The  privy  cmmcil  which  is  at  the 
head  of  public  affiiirs,  consists  of  the  king,  certain 
princes  or  the  royal  family,  tlie  minister!  of  •talc,  the 
field  marslial.  and  six  counsellors  appointeii  by  the 
king.  The  king  has  power  to  grant  pardons  and  mitl 
gate  puoithmunts,  but  in  no  case  to  stop  the  progress  of 
a civil  suit  or  criminal  inquiry.  Thccol^c  Napoleon  is 
in  force  in  Rhenish  Bavaria:  but  in  other  parts  of  the 
kingdom  there  it  an  extreme  nlffcrence  to  the  procedure 
as  to  civil  matters ; and  a new.  improved,  and  uniform 
code,  is  much  wanted.  The  penal  code,  introduced  in 
hi)3.  might  be  much  improved  both  in  its  re^ulntinni 
and  In  the  form  of  Its  procedure.  There  it  a hiuh  court 
of  appeal  and  cassation  at  Munich  ; and  In  each  of  the 
provs.  an  inferior  tribunal,  to  which  an  appeal  lies  from 
the  courts  of  primary  jurisdiction  in  the  towns,  and  the 
seignorlal  and  cantonal  courts  of  the  coimtry  diitrlcts. 

A Uw  h.-u  been  parsed  providing  for  the  purchase  of  the 
seignorial  jurisuiciious  on  paybig  an  equivalent  to  their 
proprietors. 

E.ich  of  the  eight  circles  Into  Which  Bavaria  is  d|. 
vided  is  under  the  su]icrlntei)dcnce  of  two  prorinrial 
Ivoards  ; one  for  the  maivagoment  of  the  police,  schools, 
&c. ; the  other  takes  ciurge  of  all  fiiunciol  matters. 
Kach  circle  Is  subdivide*!  into  districts,  which  have  as- 
^embliet,  whose  dutien  are  to  decide  ail  local  questions 
respecting  public  burdens  and  district  rates. 

According  to  the  fundamentaJ  principles  nf  the  con- 
stitution, all  cltlsuns  are  eligible  to  the  difTerent  offices 
of  the  state,  without  any  regard  to  birth  or  rank  in  so- 
ciety ; all  are  liable  to  personal  service  in  tlio  national 
defence;  rcligl(>tis  libcrtv  and  freedom  of  opinion  are 
practically  granted  to  all ; and  no  one  can  be  impri- 
soned or  condemned  but  by  the  sentmee  of  a jiiclge. 
Personal  slavery  is  alto  abolished,  and  all  religious  and 
charitable  endowments  are  placed  under  the  superin- 
tendence  of  the  st.ite.  It  may  also  be  meniionrcl  that 
every  considerable  provinciri  town  h.xt  one  or  more 
journals  t and  the  dugthmrg  iitntitf  b.xs  the  must  ex- 
tensive circulation  of  alt  (he  <>erman  newspapers.  But 
unhappily  the  n-ol  pallaslium  of  a free  government  — an 
unfettertm  press  — is  unknnwrn  m Bavaria:  a rigid  ami 
jealotis  censorship  is  estahliched ; and  ]>olitiral  discus- 
sion. literature,  and  education  fcci  lU  eniasculatiug  and 
destructive  Influence.  • 

Ac/igioa.  ~>The  cltusification  of  tne  inhabitants,  in 
IKPi,  according  to  tlieir  religiuns  Ihe  number, 

of  the  different  sects  — Roman  Catholics  very  near 
3,0O),unn,  Lutherans  about  1,'iAO.OnO,  the  remainder  being 
Calvinists,  Jews,  Moravians,  Anabaptists.  Ac-  The 
small  number  of  Calvinists  is  explaitud  by  the  fact  of 
the  Calvinists  of  the  Pnlatlnate,  where  they  were  moat 
numerous,  having  united  with  the  Lutherani  in 
so  that  they  now  form  one  religious  community  urtder 
the  deslgtiaUon  of  “ The  Protestant.  EvanpdicAl,  Chris- 
tian Church.”  The  ('athollc  is  the  religion  of  tho 
court  and  the  state ; but  the  constitution  gtMrantees 
the  perfect  eouality  of  the  three  t'hristlan  confesaious 
of  Catholics,  Lutbermns,  and  Calvinists. 

According  to  the  last  concordat,  Bavaria  h divid(*d 
into  the  two  archbishoprics  of  Munich  and  Bamberg, 
and  into  six  dioceses:  Augsburg,  Katisbon,  Passau, 
Wurxburg,  Kiebstadt,  and  Spires.  I'here  are  also  111 
deaneries,  and  *i.7&6  cures  of  wmls,  belonging  to  the  Itu- 
mish  church.  The  Incomes  of  the  clergy  arise  priiicU 
p.*dh'  from  estates  and  endowments.  The  Arrhiiiihop 
of  Munich  receives  20.000  florins  (I.TfKV.),  and  Uie  Arch- 
bishop of  Bamberg,  lA.OuO  florins  (i,3M/.).  The  bishops 
of  Augibnrgb,  Katisbon.  and  WCirsliurg,  10,000  florins 
M7&/. Teach  ; and  those  of  Passau,  Eiclistadt.  and  Spires. 
,000  florins  (700^. ) caa-h.  The  dean  of  Mtmich  has  4,noii; 
of  Bamberg,  3, MX);  in  the  first  set  of  bishoprics,  a.or>o  ; 
and  in  the  second,  2,A00  florins  a year.  The  incontes  of 
(he  canons  vary  from  1 ,400  to  2,000  florins.  An  annual 
grant  of  about  f.uuo.ono  florins  U made  by  the  state,  for 
the  suftport  of  the  inferior  clergy.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
tiiot  the  present  sovereign  has  allowed  a very  coosi^r- 
X 4 
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given  to  him.  dedurtlnf  a qttoU  for  the  eintmwi  of  tho 
rtUblUhmrot.  ThrturpliuthutprcMrvedlbrtbebeneAt 
of  the  priioneri  thrniftelvef,  after  the  expenaee  of  the 
Mtabli»hment  have  lieen  defreged.  tuualk  amounta  to 
nearly  . WOO  dotini  (4  270f.)  per  aanum.  loataocaa  have 
been  known  of  per«4>n»  at  tne  expirr  of  their  term  of 
punlthment  receiving  do  Icm  than  aoo  Oorhu  (Ttt.)  upon 
leaving  cite  piiaon.  The  number  of  peraotM  cooltoeo  la 
the  prleon  U generally  between  OUO  and  700.  It  U gratlfo* 
tng  to  learn  that  the  ayatem  haa  produced  the  moet  aatfe* 
fart(»rjr  reaulti.  In  but  few  catea  are  uffeodera  committed 
a lecund  time,  and  thuec  who  have  been  diamiued  with  the 
largest  •iima  have  In  no  inatance  returoed.  Many  of  the 
yniKig,  who  have  been  taught  trades  In  the  priaoo,  have 
afterwanU  bei-ome  respectable  handicraftatnen  and  tradca. 
men ; and  crime  la  yearly  on  the  decreaae.  The  propor- 
tton  of  capital  punlahmeiita  in  Bavaria  b as  1 to  90.000 
pertom. 

/ftwewe  and  F.^pmditmre.  — At  the  coodu^oo  of  the 
war  In  Hid  the  Ouanrial  allkira  of  Bavaria  were  In  a very 
eml>arrafae«|  state ; but  through  the  JudldotM  economy 
and  measures  of  the  sovereign  and  the  legislature,  they 
are  now  greatly  improved.  In  H19.  the  excem  of  the 
ex|»en.Uture  over  the  income  was  9.007.100  flotins;  but 
In  the  revenue  amounted  to  99.317.000  iorlaa, 

white  the  ex{>enditure  was  only  rj.OXtJItSi  Botins.  The 
gross  annual  revenue  for  the  period,  from  H91  to  1U7, 
was  fixed  at  2H.IsA.l39  Qorlns.  The  national  debt 
ainoiints  to  about  ISO.fKJO.OOU  Borins. 

> The  direct  Uxes  are  levied  as  follovs;— 
Fur  the  Und  Ux,  estates  are  selected  for  valuation  la 
every  district  by  royal  commissioners  and  tax  ateeaaova. 
named  by  the  district  Itself.  The  estates  thus  chosen 
are  supposed  to  represeot  the  m^am  of  the  suiTOuadiaf 
lands,  and  according  to  their  produce  the  tax  U levied. 
I.and  of  all  kinds  Is  divided  luto  classes.  diHerlnf  foom 
earli  other.  In  their  ascortaiued  production,  by  about 
I iMishei  per  acre,  aiut  one  third  being  deducted  for  follow, 
a rate  called  a iitmpium,  of  1 kreutser  In  the  florin,  or 
it  per  cent,  is  calculated  on  the  remainder.  Heots.  rent 
cFiarges,  services,  and  tithes,  are  considered  as  part  of 
the  priHlure  of  the  land,  and  the  rate  is  apportioned  b^ 
tweeu  the  holders  of  these  charges  and  tbe  cultivator  of 
the  Und.  who  pavi  a smaller  tiiare.  in  proportion  to  the 
heaviness  of  his  burdens.  Tlie  value  of  bouses  b esli- 

I mated  according  to  existing  contracts  of  ml  t where  no 
such  coiitraits  exl>t,  the  value  of  a house  b found  by 
appraisement.  Id  the  same  way  as  the  land.  Tbe  total 
rate  at  presirnt  levied  on  land  and  houses  Is&sfm^te.  or 
istiremberg,  iiatisDon.  Augtmirg,  Ac.  me  .>aiionji , ft  UAih  p«‘r  cent  oti  the  produce.  The  family,  or  rather 


able  numoer  of  convents  and  monasteries,  which  had 
bem  wholly  suppretiod.  to  be  re-estabU»lietl : luckily, 
however,  they  are  deprived  of  the  greatfr  portion  of  the 
wealth  they  once  noi*«*ise<l.  By  the  conronlai  above, 
mentioned,  the  right  ofn  •mlnating  ail  tite  higher  orders 
of  the  clergy  Is  ceded  to  the  king. 

The  highest  ecclesUittral  court  among  the  Lutherans 
Is  the  general  consistory  at  Munich;  the  president  o1 
which  ha*  a vest  In  tiie  chamber  of  senators  ; and  Oiey 
have  alwi  ronsistoric*  at  Antpach.  Bayreuth,  arwl  Spires. 
The  Protestant  church  has  wl  deicimsIiBw  anil  99b  par. 
In  the  Palatinate,  which  was  lell  In  (H>ss>*s*ton  of  many 
valu.ible  privileges  nt  the  price,  the  Protestant  chun-h 
Is  a romplrtel*  urganlwd  hody  with  Prcsl>)terirs  and 
SyutMii  at  In  Scotland.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  sub> 
joined  accounts  that  the  sn|tiMtrt  of  the  Protestant  clergy 
costs  the  state  aiKive  V9.^,h<vi  florins  <9.\il‘if.)  a year. 

Sdu^aUim.  — Of  \*U'  years  the  Bava'lan  government 
has  tnaile  the  most  praiseworthy  efforts  to  diffuse  know. 
Icsigr  among  the  mass  of  the  pimple.  The  system  pur* 
sued  is  similar  to  that  of  Prussia.  A ■ch'atH  has  Keen 
estaldishrti  in  every  (virish.  under  the  sii|>erintendence 
of  the  ministers  and  elders.  Over  these  are  the  tn«|WC- 
tots  of  district  lehiKiIs.  whnarr  snbordiiuitr  to  tbe  chain, 
b-rs  of  the  Interior,  In  the  several  provincial  govern, 
menta  Tbe  luperintendeoee  of  all  the  rdiicallonal 
institutions  lo  the  kingdom  Is  rnmmllleil  to  a board 
attaehi'd  to  the  ministry  of  the  lnlt*rlof,  entitled,  '*  The 
hupertor  Board  of  Kducatlun  and  Krcleslustical  .^ffilrt.*' 
Attendance  at  school  Is  Imperative  on  all  rhlMren  who 
have  not  received  ]iermlsslon  to  be  instructed  hy  private 
tutiWi.  Bavaria  has  I lyceuin,  9^  gyinnadum*.  gram, 
mar  schools.  7 seminaries  fur  the  educathm  nf  te.uhers, 
31  ioi'al  school  cv»mralsslunt.  and  about  6,(KI0  primary 
schools.  There  are  9 seminaries  for  ixlncatlng  Catholics 
hir  the  ministry. 

Bavaria  has  three  universities  — those  of  Munirh, 
WUrxtMirg,  aisd  Krlangen : the  two  funner  are  Itoman 
Catholir,  the  latter  Pi«Hrslant.  The  university  of  Mu- 
nich Is  atemded  byalMivr  1.300  students,  the  others,  re- 
Spertlveif . by  about  4h*>  and  3u0earh.  In  H9H  a new  and 
Improveu  s)stero  of  study  was  aiiu|»ted  in  the  Bavarian 
universities,  and  a uumb^'r  of  Injurious  regulations  were 
suppressed.  Besides  these  seminaries,  there  are  In  Mu- 
nich numerous  literary  associatintis  : such  as  the  Hoyal 
Institute  ; an  academy  of  arts  and  sciences  ; another  of 


Ltbeary  in  Munich,  formed  diiefly  of  those  iMdonging  to  i capitation  tax.  is  paid  by  the  whole  pop.  In  19  < 
the  suppressed  mnnaitie  establishments,  contain*  .itiMOO  I The  Brst  class  embraces  the  widows  of  labourers  Hviog 
volumes.  Including  an  extensive  collortlon  of  rnrious  ‘ 
manuscrints.  |»amphteU.  Ac. ; and  the  university  library 
contains  ioo.WK)  volumes.  In  this  city  there  Is  also  an 
extensive  Sunday  school.  In  which  there  are  upwards  ol 
l.finn  scholars,  with  in  ma«teri,  who  teach  their  ptiniis 
morals,  (he  principies  of  physics,  geography,  natural  ni»- 


lory,  chemistry,  and  ireometry.  The  whole  sum  voted 
ammally  hy  the  Bavarian  legisli 

edurailun  is  767.111  florins  (about  73.600/.).  Munich,  as 


is  well  knowrn,  has  receuUy  bteome  a priocipal  seat  ot 
the  fine  arts.  • 

Prison  Sjfstrm.  — The  system  pursnevl  in  the  prison  ol 
Mnnich  Is  peculiarly  worthy  of  attention.  The  principle 
of  the  establishment  Is  that  every  oi>e  In  prison  shall 
support  himself.  Kvery  prisoner,  therefore.  Is  obliged  to 
worn  at  his  own  trade ; and  those  who  liave  not  learnt  a 
trade  are  permitteil  to  make  choice  of  one,  which  Is 
taught  to  them.  Whatever  Che  criminal  earns  by  his 
Ubmir  more  than  is  sufllclent  for  his  malntenanrw.  is  kept 


until  live  term  of  bis  imprisonment  expires,  and  is  then  jby  the  budget  for  H37'43. 


on  their  lal>»ur,  who  are  rated  at  10  kr.,  or  about  44., 
anniully;  labourers  paying  >W.;  the  hl^eet  cUua  vnn 
I/.  |ier  aiiiiuin.  The  Industry  tax  Is  paU  by  every  ImU* 
viduat  or  company  carrying  on  trade  or  manufactorcu, 
acc<»rdhig  to  & classes,  each  with  Bve  subdlrlshms.  Tho 
classes  are  flxed  according  to  the  number  of  tnhab.  In 
the  plai'e  where  the  ira«Je  Is  carried  oo.  The  lowest 
rate  Is  Is.  perann.  fur  common  labour  In  villages;  Um 
highest  if  IV.  per  ann.,  nald  by  bankers,  mercbMU, 
wholesale  dealers,  and  innkeepers,  lo  towms  conuinfatg 
more  than  9,ufi0  famibes.  Tbe  direct  Uxes  are  less  btavy 
in  Bavaria  than  in  most  of  the  other  Oerman  states.  For 
the  Indirect  taxes  we  refer  to  the  article  GixitaicT,  lo 
which  the  various  customs'  duties  are  trvsued  of. 

The  expenses  of  cullectlou  are  bee*7.  amouothic  to 
about  96  percent,  on  the  gross  revenue,  xbt  cxpeodluuw 
nearly  corresponds  with  the  income. 

8ubjolne«l  is  an  account,  from  the  offlcial  retuma.  of 
the  yearly  revenue  and  expenditure  of  Bavaria,  as  fixed 
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4r»ep.  — The  army  consists  of  16  regiments  of  infantry.  I making  In  all  a force  of  about  43.fi00  men.  The  cawalry 
io  1 battalions  each,  and  4 battalions  of  sharp-shooters,  | consists  of  9 regiments  of  cuirassiers,  and  6 of  light 


BAVAY. 

caTnlry,  in  6 fquadroni  each ; makinff  a total  of  8,750. 
Th<>  artlllrry  rorpv  cnnvtiti  of  k rri^cntn.  in  3 bat* 
talions  each,  and  2 conipaDira  of  aappora.  I of  mineri.  1 
of  pontoon  men,  and  I of  artificer*;  in  all  about  4,600. 
Tlie  full  war  (^mnlcmcnt  of  the  BavarUD  annjr  it,  there- 
fore, about  57,000;  but  of  thete  a large  prupurtlou  U 
generalif  abaent  on  furloush. 

The  contingent  which  uATarla  fdmUhei  to  the  Ger- 
manic confederation,  ha*  been  fixed  M U.mOO  mm. 

The  array  t*  raised  by  rontrriptlon ; every  male  (the 
clergy  and  nobtUtv  only  excepted)  being  liable  to  bear 
arm*  in  defence  of  hi*  coum^.  The  period  of  military 
•crvlce  it  limited  to  6 year*.  Permitsloo  U given  to 
•erve  by  aulMtitute,  and  certain  excontion*  arc  utunlly 
granted  to  student*  and  person*  inaifnontable  to  the 
maintenance  of  their  families:  a curious  regulation, 
which,  however,  squares  well  with  the  law  as  to  marriage 
already  alluded  to,  provkles  that  all  individuals  drawn 
for  the  military  service  shall  neither  marry  nor  obtain  a 
settlement  for  a certain  number  of  years.  Besides  the 

Prmanent  army,  there  is  a reserve  uestined  to  reinforce 
There  is  also  the  lattdvfkr,  or  militia,  compoi^  of 
all  Bavarians  (excepting  noblemen  and  clergymen),  be- 
tween the  age*  of  19  and 60,  who  have  not  been  drafted 
Into  the  army  or  into  the  reserve.  In  case*  of  etnergrncr. 
they  may  be  called  upon  to  reinforce  the  army,  but  only 
In  the  Interior.  There  Is  ■ corps  of  gent  d'Arrne*.  com- 
posed of  9 companiet.  making  in  all  about  1.700  men. 

The  military  cstablUhmem  would  seem  to  be  dlspro- 
pnrtioned  to  toe  number  of  Inhabitants  and  the  mean* 
of  the  country ; but  we  have  not  heard  that  it  1*  com. 
plained  of.  In  fact,  not  more  than  a third  part  of  the 
troop*  are  permanently  embodied,  the  rest  being  di*- 
banded  aftei  the  drills  In  spring,  return  home  to  their  I 
fainilicf.  Tlie  pay  of  a cavury  soldier  is  10^  kr.,  about  I 
4<i-  a day,  with  rations ; that  c<  an  infantry  soldier  is 
9|  kr.,  alto  with  rations.  T);e  total  cost  of  the  war  de- 
partment amounts  to  about  7,000.000  fl.  a year. 

Principal  fortresses : LarKiau,  circle  of  the  Rhine; 
PassAu,  on  the  Danulie;  WUrsburg,  with  the  clt^cl  of 
Maricnberg'.and  IngoUtiult.  at  the  confluence  of  theSchut- 
ter  and  the  Danube.  {Communication /rom  Hunick.) 

TUttory.  — The  earliest  lohabltants  of  Bavaria  of  whom 
traditioD  has  preserved  any  account  were  tiie  Boil,  a 
tribe  of  Celtic  origin ; from  them  its  old  Latin  name 
Bniaria.  and  the  German  name  Balem.  are  Oeristd. 
About  the  reign  of  Augustus  it  was  subdued  by  the  | 
Homans,  and  formed  part  of  what  they  termed  Hhcrtla,  j 
Vlndelida,  and  Noricum.  After  the  downfatl  of  the  ' 
Homan  empire,  the  IlavArians  fell  under  the  dominion  of  j 
the  Ostrogoths  and  Kranki,  and  after  a protracted  re-  I 
iLstance,  it  acknowledged  the  sovereignty  of  CharlentAgne.  i 
After  the  death  of  that  moiuu'ch,  the  klnn  of  the  Franks  i 
and  Germans  governed  Bavaria  by  their  lieutenants,  »ho  j 
bore  the  title  of  margrave,  till  99^  when  the  ruling  mar-  i 
gr.ive  was  raised  to  the  title  of  duke.  His  successors  ! 
cnmiimcd  to  bear  this  title  till  1G23,  when  they  were  ' 
r.ii»ed  to  the  electoral  dignity.  In  1070  Bavaria  passed  [ 
Into  the  possession  of  the  family  of  the  Gueiuhs,  and  in  | 
1180  it  »a*  transferred  by  Imfierlal  grant  to  Utho,  Count  ' 
of  WItti'Ubarh,  whote  descendant*  branched  out  into 
two  Umiltes,  the  Palatine  or  Uodulphine,  and  the  Bava-  | 
Tian  or  l.udorlcian  ; the  former  inheriting  the  palatine  of  | 
the  ithinc,  the  latter  the  duchy  of  Bavaria.  Iniring  the  ' 
war  of  the  Spanish  succession,  Bavaria  su(ft*rcd  severely 
from  following  the  adverse  fortunes  of  France  ; but  it  re- 
Ctfire<i  d great  acccstltm  in  1777.  when,  upon  the  extinction 
of  the  younger  line  of  VVittelibach,  the  p.ilnlliiate,  after  a 
short  contest  with  Austria,  was  ^ded  to  the  Bavarian  ' 
territory.  During  the  late  war  with  France.  Bav.irio.  1 
being  long  the  firm  ally  of  Napoleon,  was  rewarded  with 
large  accessions  of  territory  from  the  spoils  of  Austri.a  and 
Prussia ; and  the  Bavarian  monarch  having  contrived  to 
change  sides  at  arritirai  moment,  when  the  n>rtunesof  Na- 
po!e<sn  were  still  doubtftil,  was  confirmed  in  bli  extensive 
acquivltiims  by  the  treaties  of  IH14  and  iHl6 ; fur  though 
Austria  recuvertsi  her  ancient  possessiuiu  in  the  Tyrol  and 
the  districts  of  the  Inn  and  llsnsruck,  Bavaria  received  . 
equivalents  In  Franconia  and  the  virtnity  of  the  Khirre. 

B.AVAY  (an.  B^^gacum'),  a town  of  France,  drp.  du 
Nonl,  cap.  rant.,  13  m.  E.  S.R.  Volenciimnet.  I’op. 

1 .650.  Toe  streets  are  neat  and  clean ; and  It  has  fabrics 
of  iron  plates,  agricultural  Implements,  with  tanneries, 
Ac.  This  is  a very  ancient  town,  having  been  made  the 
cap.  of  a pruv.  by  Augustus,  and  destroyed  by  the  Huns 
In  It  was  formerly  surrounded  by  walls ; and  in  the 

middle  of  the  market-place  is  an  obelisk  with  seven 
faces,  indiratine  the  direction  of  the  Homan  reads  that 
terminated  at  this  point.  This  olielisk  is  modem,  but  It 
replaces  a Human  rolutnn,  which  Is  said  to  have  existed 
in  the  17th  century.  The  remains  of  a circus  and  an 
aqueduct  are  still  discoverable,  (//iigi),  art.  A’orrf.) 

BAUD,  a town  of  France.  d6p.  Morbihan,  cap.  rant., 
14  m.  S.  by  W.  PoQtivy.  Pop.  5.310L 
B AUGb',  a town  of  France,  dep.  Maine  rt  l.olre,  cap. 
arrood.,  on  the  Uouanon,  or  Couemoo,  23  ro.  E.N.E. 


BAUX.  81S 

Angers.  Pop.  3,400.  It  is  agreeably  shoaled  in  a fine 
valley,  arwl  has  some  good  houies,  but  H Is  built  with  the 
greatest  Irregularity.  The  bridge  over  the  Couanon  Is 
new  and  handsome.  It  has  a tribunal  of  original  juris- 
diction, a college,  or  high  school,  aod  manufacture*  ol 
cloth  and  coarse  linen.  The  English  forces,  under  the 
Duke  of  Ctareuce,  were  totally  defeated  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  this  town  in  1421 , and  the  duke  killed. 

Not  far  Itotn  Baug^  is  the  village  of  Baug4-le-Vleil, 
with  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle  that  formerly  belonged  to 
the  duke*  of  Anjou. 

BAULBAH,  an  inland  town  of  Hindostan.  prov. 
Bengal ; on  the  N.  side  of  iho  main  trunk  of  the  Ganges, 
l20m.  N.B.  Moorshodabad.  It  I*  large,  populous,  nns 
consiclerable  trade,  and  Is  the  scat  of  a commercial 
resident  on  the  part  of  the  E.  1.  Company. 

BAUMAN.SIloHI.E.  a celebrated  cavern  in  the  duchy 
of  Brunswick,  near  Blankcmbiirg.  It  abouiMt*  with  sta- 
lactites. and  it  interesting  to  the  geologist  from  the  va- 
riety of  fossil  bone*  found  in  It  ; among  which  arc  those 
of  tne  great  cave  bear,  now  extinct. 

BAUMELAN,  or  BAUMIAN.a  town  of  Caubul,  the 
Thebes  of  the  E..  country  of  the  Hasanrehs,  on  the  face 
of  the  Kob-t-Baba  range  of  mountains  ; lot.  34^  34'  N.. 
long.  68®  S'  E..  56  m.  W.N.W.  Caubul.  The  vallcj-,  on 
ooe  declivity  of  which  it  stands,  contains  many  caves, 
dug  in  a soil  of  Indurated  day  and  pebbles,  and  In  which 
rings  and  relics,  cfdiit,  Ac.,  btmring  ('ufic  Inscrlptiocu, 
are  found  ; but  Rauineean  is  chiefly  celebrated  for  two 
gigantic  male  and  female  figure*,  cut  tn  altn  rtUexo,  on 
the  foco  of  the  mountain.  Toe  male  figure  is  the  largest, 
and  about  I2U  ft.  high  : It  1*  without  much  symmetry  or 
elegance,  and  is  considerably  mutilated,  the  Mohamme- 
dans that  pass  that  way  always  firing  a shot  or  two  at  it. 
The  lips  are  large,  the  ears  lo'ng  and  pendant,  and  there 
appears  to  have  been  >he  resemblance  of  a tiara  on  the 
head  ; the  body  is  covered  by  the  remains  of  a mantle, 
which  has  beeo  formed  of  a kind  of  pla-ter.  and  fixed  on 
with  wooden  pin*.  The  female  finre  is  more  perfect 
than  the  other,  and  has  been  dressed  in  the  same  manner  ; 
it  is  about  iiall  tiie  tlse,  and  rut  in  the  same  bill,  200  yartis 
from  the  former.  'I'he  niche*  In  which  both  are  situated 
have  been  at  one  time  plastered  and  ornamented  with 
paintings  of  human  figures,  but  these  have  nearly  disap- 
peared. These  images  are  supposed  to  be  Buddhic.  Sir 
A.  Bume*  say*  the  beaii  of  the  large  one  is  not  unlike 
that  uf  the  great  trlftired  idol  of  Elephanta,  and  near  the 
celebrated  tope  of  Manikyaia  (Punjab)  he  found  an 
antique  exactly  resembling  this  head.  Another  antiquary, 
from  an  inscription  above  the  head  of  one  of  them,  has 
believed  them  to  base  l>cen  cut  about  the  3d  century 
of  our  arra,  while  the  Sassanide*  filled  ti>e  throne  of 
Persia.  They  are  not  meniloiwd  by  any  of  the  historians 
of  Alexander  the  Great ; but  bvHh  the  idols  and  extava- 
tions  of  Uaumeean  are  referred  to  by  those  of  Timour  or 
Tamerlane.  {Elj^iuttonc't  Caubul^  Introd.  } Bumet'e 
Tro9,,  li.  157— lo2.  ; Journal  of  the  Aciatic  Sodclu  of 
Bengal.) 

BAUMB-LE.S.DAME.S.  a town  of  France,  dip. 
Douh*.  cap.  arroisd  . on  the  Dnubs.  18  m.  N.K.  Besan- 
<on.  Pop.  2..5I9.  It  Is  a handsome  little  town,  finely 
situated  in  a basin  formed  by  htlis  planted  with  vines ; 
has  a court  of  original  Jurisdirtton,  a college,  and  a 
small  public  library,  with  paper-mill*  and  tanneries.  It 
derives  its  name  from  a rich  and  celebrated  txmvent  for 
nuns,  founded  lu  it  during  the  5th  century,  and  destroyed 
at  the  Revolution. 

BAUTZEN,  a town  of  Saxony,  cap.  Upper  Luiatia, 
on  a height  at  thi*  foot  of  which  is  the  Spree,  33  m. 
K.N.B.  Dresden  ; lat.  51®  10'  N.,  long.  14°  30*  K.  Pop, 
12.000.  It  Is  surrounded  by  walls,  except  one  of  its  su- 
burbs on  the  left  of  the  .Spree,  and  is  well  built,  witn 
straight,  broad,  and  well-paved  streets.  Its  cathedral, 
fminmxl  tn  1213.  is  appropriated  partly  to  Catholic*  and 
Mrtly  to  Protestants : there  are  four  other  churches. 
The  Ortenburg,  formerly  a royal  palace,  is  now  used  for 
public  offices  ; it  has  also  a line  town-ball,  a lanAAdueer 
or  house  of  assembly  for  the  states  an  orphan  asylum, 
and  four  other  hospitals,  a bouse  of  correction,  theatre, 
Ac.,  with  a gymnasium,  a catholic  chapter-house,  a nor- 
mal school,  a mechanics'  school,  and  other  establish- 
ments for  the  purpose  of  education^  and  two  public  li- 
braries. There  are  considerable  manufkcturcs  of  wool- 
len, linen,  and  cotton  stufT*.  tobacco,  wax.  paper.  Ac. ; a 
brass  work,  with  breweries  and  distilleries,  tanneries, 
Ac.  The  town  Is  the  centre  of  a considerable  commerce, 
particularly  in  woollen  and  linen  articles. 

Near  Bautzen,  on  the  Sist  and'23d  May,  1813,  waa 
fought  the  battle  which  bears  its  name,  between  the 
French  army  under  Naptdeon,  and  the  army  of  the  allies. 
The  French  were  victorious ; the  carnage  on  both  sides 
was  great,  and  the  allies  eflbeted  their  retreat  hi  good 
order.  Duroc,  the  Intimate  friefod  of  Napoleon,  waa 
killed  by  his  tide  in  this  engagement.  About  7 m.  E. 
by  S.  from  Bautzen,  is  Hochkircb.  the  scene  of  one  of 
the  great  battles  of  the  seven-rears'  war. 

BAUX,  a small  town  of  franco,  d6p.  Douches  du 
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Khonr,  10  m.  M.K.  Arles.  It  standi  on  the  tUTmitit  of  a 
tiorp  hill,  and  i»  remarkable  only  for  the  ruins  of  Its  I 
rutic,  formerly  tl»e  rmldeure  of  the  counts  of  Daua, 
who  coutested  tite  surercignty  of  Frureuce  with  the 
counts  of  Barcelona, 

UA Wl'KY,  an  ini.  town  of  England,  W.  R.  oa  York, 
on  the  border  of  Nottinghamshire,  d m.  S.E.  Doncaster. 

1.149.  It  is  situated  on  a declivity,  sloping  to  the 
idle,  which  is  navlgahle  for  barges,  anu  is  traversed  by 
the  groat  S-  road  from  LundiMi  to  York.  U has  a na- 
tional school.  Marki*t  day,  Tiiursday. 

UAY.ViilD,  a city  of  Armenia,  cap.  sanjhu^k,  05  m. 
N.N.K.  Van.  and  5'i  m.  S.8.  W.  Mount  Ararat.;  Imt.  tiP 
24'  N..  long.  44^  'JC*  K.  It  stands  on  the  declivity  of  a 
high  hill,  at  the  top  of  which  is  the  citadel,  containing 
a well-built  mosque,  and  the  palace  of  the  pacha.  It  is 
siitToumlod  by  a wall  and  ramparts  ; axid  besides  3 
mosrues  and  2 churches,  has  the  monastery  of  Karu  Ki- 
rriebraicil  for  the  beauty  of  iu  architecture,  an- 
liquity,  and  (p’andeur.  Messrs.  .Smith  and  Dwight,  the 
Ameru-an  mi>ii()iiarics,  by  whom  it  was  visited  In  1832, 
represent  the  town  as  twing  iu  a miserably  ruinous 
state,  and  without  one  decent  house  except  the  pacha's. 

*'  Most  of  them  were  constructed  like  the  underground 
cabins  of  the  villages;  the  streets  wore  obstructed  by 
every  s])ccies  of  filth  ; and  nearly  all  the  shops  iu  the 
b.uar.  originally  very  few,  were  deserted."  (p.  41.5.) 
kimieir  estimates  the  pup.  at  30.(i00  (M<m.  /Vrj,  Km- 
ptTf,  p.  S27.}.  but  this,  doulktieas,  is  -now  greatly  beyond 
tite  mark.  The  missionaries  previously  referred  to  es- 
timate the  Moslem  tnhab.  at  3<ii)  or  tU)  fainilii^,  and  the 
Annenians  at  190  families  ; and  if  so,  the  pop.  must 
be  considerably  under  5,UU0.  I.arge  numbers  of  the 
Annenians  have  omlgratod  to  Uio  territories  now  occu- 
pied by  Russia. 

li.A  YKKSDORF,  a town  of  Bavaria,  circ.  Rezat,  near 
the  lU'gnits,  14  irt.  N.  Nuremberg  Fop.1,900.  Itiswell 
built,  in  its  vicinity  are  ronsiderahle  copper-works. 

HA  Y Kl’X,  a town  of  France,  dep.  t^alvados,  cap.  ar- 
r*md.,  17  m.  W.  by  N.  Caen ; lat.  49'-’  17'  N.,  long,  o--*  44' 
W.  I'up.  9.G7G.  This  Is  a very  ancient  city,  and,  with 
the  exception  nf  the  principal  screvt,  is  meanly  built,  with 
narrow  and  crookrvl  streets.  The  fortiflcatkHis  by  n hich 
it  wiu  torracrly  surrounded  have  almost  entirely  dlsap- 
p "arixl ; and  it  has  been  enlarged  bv  tlie  junction  of 
several  suburbs.  Friiirtikal  public  building  — thecathe- 
ilr,il.  a large  and  venerable  Outhir  ••.Ufice  in  the  form  of  a 
cro.is.  In  the  ancient  epiicupal  paloct',  now  the  liAtel 
de  V ille,  is  preserved  the  fanious  ropijscrfc  dt  ^ycnx, 
represriiting  the  principal  iiicidenu  In  the  history  of  llie 
conquest  of  England  by  Wtillam  the  Conoueror.  It  is 
Siippotcd  to  have  beeu  executed  by  xMatildii,  the  Cun- 
qtieror's  wife,  or  by  the  empress  Matilda,  daughter  of 
Henry  I.  It  consists  of  a Itticn  web  214  R.  in  length 
and  9<i  in.  broad  ; and  is  divided  into  7‘i  aimparuneiits, 
ettch  having  an  inicription  Indicating  its  subject.  The 
li/tires  are  ail  executed  by  the  nciNlle;  and  It  is  valu- 
able alike  as  a work  of  art  of  the  jhm  lixi  referred  to,  and 
as  ( oriectly  reprost'ntlng  the  costumi!  of  the  tkne.  This 
reinark.ible  monuin(?nt  narrowly  esr'ajttfd  destnictlou 
durtiig  the  fnmzy  of  tlie  Revolution.  (Sr-o  an  exceileiit 
article  on  the  Ilayeux  I'a^M'slry  in  the  I’mny  Cifcii>p*rdiit.) 
U.iyrux  Is  the  seal  of  a bi'iiopric,  and  has  tribunals  of 
oriviual  jurisdiction  and  commerce,  a college,  and  a pub- 
lic library  containUig  7,t<U0  volumes.  I'he  lacc  manufoc- 
tiin>s  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood  cmpliy  a large 
immlM*r  of  females  ; and  there  arc  also  monufWturrs  of 
table  limni,  catlcucs,  serges,  hats,  earthenware,  Arc.,  with 
establishments  fur  cotlun  spinning.  The  country  round 
is  unduiarlng,  and  affurds  good  pasture  : largo  quantities 
of  rxceUeiit  iMitter  are  inatie  in  the  vicinity,  sent  partly  to 
Paris,  and  partly  shipper!  for  the  French  colonies. 

Baieux  exUt^  previousir  to  the  invasion  of  Caul  by 
tlie  Homans.  Under  their  sway  it  was  successively 
called  Ar^tgmus,  tk^oca,  and  Cieitas  Jk\}o<uutium, 
whence  Us  modem  naiiic.  It  belonged  for  a consider- 
able period  tu  the  Kngluh.  and  was  twice  burned  dowm 
111  the  coritesis  ut  Die  latter  with  the  French  ; it  also 
sufTered  severely  during  tho  religious  wars.  (Hugo, 
i-ramrr  art.  I'tiivados ; Dtcttom,  Gc^ugra- 

pktqttr.  ffc.y 

BA  5 l.KN.  a town  of  Spain,  prov.  Jacn.  at  the  foot  ot 
the  Sierra  Morelia,  22m.  N.  Jacii.  I*up.4,0u0.  It  is  sur- 
rtiundi-d  by  old  walls  ; cutnmaniU  the  road  leading  from 
Castile  iiuu  Andalusia  ; has  a parish  church,  a palace  be- 
luuguig  tu  ('ount  Bayleii.  aiut  an  iKHpital.  It  has  also 
minieroiis  oil  mills,  with  manufactures  of  coarse  cloth, 
gU«'.  bricks,  soap.  Ac. 

Bay  leu  deriviHi  Its  principal  eelebriry  from  the  events 
whieik  took  place  In  Us  vicinity,  and  whicli  led  to  the  ca- 
piluiiUwH  (\t  bayltH,  sicfipii  Uie  2t*th  June,  iMH,  by  whicli 
(icneral  Dii|M>nt,  ai>d  about  IG.U’O  French  troiqjs  under 
his  comro.Vkd.  surrenderiii  tu  tin*  .''{mniards  uii  rimdilloii 
of  their  botiig  ninvcyed  tu  hr.siicc  by  the  .S|taniKh  guv.  ; 
blit  the  latter  part  o{  the  c.u>ltuiation  wo*  u»<  carrUHl  into 
efTt-ci.  'Chi’  inra(kacUy  of  l>u|Kitkt  was  muinly  iiMlruim  n- 
tal  in  hriugmg  about  this  result,  which  Inspired  Itie 
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Spaniards  wl'h  confideitre,  and  was  always  regarded  bf 
I Napoli-onas  the  priocijkol  source ofhls  oisasters  in  the 
Peninsula. 

BAYONNR,  a sea-port  town  of  France,  ddp.  Bassies 
Pyrenees,  cap.  arrond.,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Neve 
With  the  Adour.  about  4 m.  from  the  embouchure  of  the 
latter:  lat.  43^  2y  I.V' N.,  long.  1°  26"  W.  It  iidU 

vided  Into  three  nearly  equal  parts,  which  communicate 
by  bridges.  On  the  lefl  bank  of  tho  Neve  is  the  great 
Bayonne  ; on  the  right  bank  of  that  river,  and  the  left  bank 
of  the  Adour,  is  ibe  little  Bayonne  ; and  on  the  right  bank 
nf  the  Adour,  in  the  d«'p.  luindes,  is  the  suburb  of  St. 
Esprit,  joined  by  a long  wooden  drawbridge  to  the  rest  of 
the  town.  The  pop.  of  the  two  former  is  15,912,  and  of 
the  tatter  5,997,  making  in  all,  21,999.  It  is  strongly  for- 
tilled  ; the  citadel,  one  uf  the  finest  works  of  Vaul>^,  ill 
the  suburb  of  St.  Esprit,  commands  tho  towu  and  har- 
bour ; and  recently  the  furtiflcatloiu  have  been  still  further 
augmented  and  strengthened.  It  Is  well  built ; the  streets, 
without  being  regular,  arc  broad,  and  set  off  with  good 
houses.  Tlierc  are  some  fine  public  places,  of  which  th.'U 
called  de  Urammont  Is  the  liest.  Us  quays  are  superb, 
and  though  a little  interrupted  In  parts  by  the  new  forti- 
ficathms,  ailbrd  tho  finest  promenade  in  France.  Princi- 
pal public  buildings— cathedral  and  mint.  Dayonne  is 
the  seat  of  a bishopric,  of  tribunals  of  original  Junsdiction 
and  of  commerce  ; it  has  also  a chamber  of  commerce, 
a diocesan  seminary,  schools  uf  navigation  and  desipi,  a 
public  library,  theatre.  Ac.  A mint  is  established  here, 
the  coins  issued  frum  which  are  marked  L.  This  mint  had 
ruined,  from  the  introduction  of  the  decimal  system  to  the 
1st  of  JanuaiT.  IK32,  IN),, 576,291  U. : attached  to  the  mint 
is  an  assay  umc*'.  About  two  thirds  uf  the  population  of 
the  suburb  of  St.  Esprit  consist  of  Jews,  roust  of  whose 
ancestors  had  been,  at  different  times,  expt'iird  from 
Sfiain.  They  have  three  ^'nagoguet,  and  there  is  one  in 
tlie  body  of  the  town,  l^iere  are  hero  yards  for  the 
Imilding  of  ships  of  war  and  merchantmen,  with  distil- 
leries, sugar  refineries,  glass  works,  and  fabrics  uf  cream 
of  tartar,  chocolate,  liqueurs,  Ac.  Exclusive  of  thesw 
articles,  the  .\dnur  brings  down  supplies  of  timtier,  masts, 
pitch  and  tar,  cork,  and  other  articles,  frmn  the  Pyrenees, 
many  of  which  are  largely  exported.  The  hams  of 
Bayonne  have  long  enjoyed  a high  rrlcbrity,  amt  lu  wines 
ana  brandies  are  also  much  esteemed.  It  used  formerly 
tu  fit  i«ut  a considerable  numlxT  of  ships  for  the  cod  and 
whale  (isberii-s.  but  these  sorts  of  enterprises,  though  not 
abandoned,  has  l.iUerly  fallen  off.  It  is  the  K*at  of  an  ex. 
U.-nsivocnetralKutd  trade  with  Spain. 

The  river  Is  rather  dangerous,  at  least  in  rough 
weather,  or  wheu  llirre  Is  a strong  current  of  fresh 
water.  It  can  only  Ih?  entered  at  high  water,  when 
there  Is  from  13  to  1.5  feel  over  the  bar  at  springs,  and 
from  9 to  1 1 at  neaps.  The  sea  without  is  usually 
rough  ; and  os  the  bar  is  liable  tu  shift,  a pilot  Li  always 
reqiilr^. 

The  milit-nry  we.ipon  called  the  Bayonet  takes  its 
name  from  this  city,  where  it  is  said  to  have  Im'cii  first 
invented,  and  bruiiirht  into  use  during  the  siege  of  1523. 
Though  often  besU-giHi,  ll.iyfitine  has  never  been  taken  ; 
and  iiencc  the  motto,  Ru»7uirm  poUttia.  It  was  iu- 
vested  by  the  Uritish  iu  IhU;  who  sustained  consider- 
alile  loss  from  a turiie  male  by  tite  g.irrlson.  At  tho 
castle  of  Mcrac,  in  the  Ticiiiity.  the  tranuiciiofis  took 
place  betwi-tui  Na;H>h-(tn  and  Charles  IV.  and  Ferdi- 
nand V ] I.  of  Spain,  that  led  lo  the  Invasion  of  the  Prnln- 
luU  hy  the  htUcr.  Mr.  Inglls  was  highly  ph-asod  with 
Bayonne,  which,  he  says,  he  should  nrefer  as  a rrsldenco 
to  almost  any  phieu  In  the  south  of  Franco,  (//ago.  arts. 
Haul's  Pyr/nt'es  and  /.nar/cs  ; Diet. 

BAYI’UOU  (I'ltiipoora  . amaritlmo  town  of  Htndt^ 
Stan.  rrov.  Mal.-ilwr.  7 no.  S.  r.-dicul;  lat.  ll''10'N.,long. 

Sy  K.  Tt-ak  ships  of  400  tons  arc  built  here. 

BAYREUTH,  a town  of  Bavaria,  cap.  clrc.  Upper 
Mayne.  on  the  R<^-Mayne.  26m.  K.  Bamberg  ; 

N.,  long.  I l04b'E.  Pup.  14,000.  It  is  p.irtially  surrounded 
by  old  walls,  and  has  6 gates  and  2 bridges  ; 1s  well  built, 
w 1th  broxtl  weil-(>avcd  streets, foiuiLaliis,  and  promenades : 
but  it  has  notw  iihstanding  a "checrletsdcscrt<*d  character’^ 
( Murray),  the  absence  of  tlie  court,  on  which  it  formerly 
depi-nded,  not  being  sufficiently  compensated  by  manu- 
fartures  or  commerce.  It  has  two  palates;  the  oldest, 
hnrut  down  In  1753,  but  again  rebuilt,  is  now  converted 
into  putslio  offices  ; the  new  polare,  a handsome  ixlifice, 
the  resldeuce  of  Duke  Pius  of  Bavaria,  h«is  a gallery  of 
indifferent  pirtiirrs ; In  the  sipiarelicfore  It  is  an  eoku  stnan 
statue  of  the  5Iargrave  Uhrisii.in  FIrncst,  and  behind  it  is 
a publie  gartlen.  Among  the  other  public  buildhkgs  is  the 
om‘ra  house.  Ihemoargr  or  riding  K'hool.  the  gymna- 
Muni.  futimled  in  166-1,  Ac.  It  has  several  lurches,  ami 
a synagogue ; with  a public  library.  Imcpilals,  a lunatic 
asylum.  Ac.  In  Us  suburb,  called  the  Geurgam  Si^, 
now  a (iriktl  lake,  is  a }>cnUeiitiary,  wiiere  a great  variety 
of  marbles  from  the  FichtelgoSirge  are  |>4>lifhcd  and 
wrought  up.  Reddk's  being  the  seat  of  tho  adminislra- 
litm.  ami  tribun.kl«  for  the  circ.,  it  h.u  a Protestant  con- 
sblury.  The  geological  cabinet  and  collection  of  fossils 
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bc'looging  to  Count  Munster,  in  Bejrreutl],  U one  of  the 
in  Gerniaiijr.  There  is  here  sn  extensive  maiiu* 
fActur;  of  porcetjuu,  and  tobncco.pipe  heads  ; parchnunt, 
linen,  cottons,  Ac.  are  also  produced,  and  there  arc 
breweries  and  tanneries.  About  2 tn.  to  the  E.  is  the  Her* 
mita^e,  a raiiriful  building  erected  in  the  early  part  of  last 
ri’ntury,  at  an  immense  cost,  with  gardens  containing 
ti-inp1ea,  terraces,  statues,  fountains,  Ac. ; and  a One  park, 
now  much  out  of  order.  I'tie  Margravine,  sister  to  Fre* 
derick  the  Great,  wrote  her  memoirs  in  the  Flcrmltage. 

Uayreutb  formerly  constituted  the  cap.  of  an  imlepen- 
dent  principality. — toe  margraviat  of  Bayreuth.  On  the 
death  of  the  iMt  margrave  without  iss'uc,  In  1791,  his 
jHxsrssions  devolved  on  the  King  of  Prussia,  who  c^ed 
them  to  F'rance  in  1H07.  In  1810,  Napoleon  transferred 
thtnn  to  ^varia  i and  thoir  possession  has  been  con* 
iitim'd  by  tub$e<juent  treaties.  {Sturra$f'$  Handbook  f 
HdcAard,  (Jnidt  dtt  faffogcurs,  i[C.) 

BAZA,  a town  of  Spain.  Granada,  near  the  Guadal> 
quitun,  ill  an  extensive,  well  watered,  and  fertile  Talley, 
54  lu.  K.  hy  N.  Granada;  lal.  97^  3(/  N..  long,  'jy  W W. 
Pop.  (including  two  cants,  in  its  Jurisdiction)  9.817. 

( uitUtno.)  It  nos  a cathedral,  3 )>arish  churches,  6 con. 
Vents,  an  ecclesiastical  seminary,  an  hospital,  Ac.  The 
iobab.  arc  entirely  dependent  on  agriculture,  and  ootue> 
quenily  exucrience,  in  bad  years,  tom  e$lr^mada  mitcria. 
Uaxa  is  ciilier  on  the  site  of  the  &is/i  of  the  ilocnans,  or 
Very  near  it.  and  vases  and  other  Interesting  Koman 
remaiiis  are  dug  up  in  its  vicinity.  It  was  taken  from  the 
Moors  after  a long  siege,  in  1489. 

BAZAS,  a town  of  France,  dcp.  Gironde, cap.  arrond.. 
on  a rock  m.  S.S.E.  Bordeaux.  Fop.  4.44G.  it  is 
old  and  ill'built.  It  wiu  funucrly  the  seat  of  a bishopric ; 
and  the  ancient  cathedral,  now  the  parish  church, 
ihmigli  not  large,  Is  a remarkable  monument  of  Gothic 
architecture,  it  has  a court  of  original  jurisdiction,  and 
an  agricultural  society;  with  a royal  salt|>ctre  manu- 
f.tctory,  a glais>work.  tanneries.  Ac.  Baxas  is  very 
ancient.  It  is  tlie  country  of  the  poet  Ausonius,  who 
tuurishcd  in  the  4th  century,  and  was  alto,  for  a length, 
emd  jtcriud.  the  residence  of  the  dukes  of  Gascony. 
{Hugo.  art.  Gironde,  Ac.) 

UAZorUKS.AU-FEUCHB.GONET.  a village  of 
1'r.uicc,  dep.  Bure  ct  Loire,  16  m.  S.S.B.  Nogentde- 
lluiruu.  I*o|i.  2,I2U.  Baxocbes  is  the  name  of  several 
oU>cr  small  town*  In  France. 

B.\ZZAN(),  atown  of  the  Papal  States,  15  m.  \V.  Bo* 
I'lgna,  on  the  Sammoggia.  Pup.  1.20U. 

nK.44*ll  V IlKAl),  a conspicuous  bold  promontory  on 
the  S Coast  of  Kiigland,  co.  Sussex  ; lat.  60^  41  N., 

long,  (r-^  ly  H.  it  Is  formed  of  chalky  white  cliffs,  liiat 
project  i>crpendicularly  over  the  bettch,  whence  it  derives 
us  lumc,  to  the  height  of  604  ft.  A lighthouse  of  the  first 
cUiTis  was  ererted.  lu  1828.  on  the  summit  of  the  sccutid 
c':lf  to  the  \V.  of  the  lloact,  28^  ft.  idxivc  the  level  of  the 
s -a.  and  caverns  have  been  rut  in  the  cIlfB,  between  the 
ile.ul  Mild  Curkmure  Haven,  in  the  view  of  aObrding 
{ilacv's  of  refuge  lu  mariners  wrecked  on  this  dangerous 

4.00*1. 

BEACON8FIELD,  a market  town  and  par.  of  Eng- 
land, co.  Buckingham,  Imnd.  Burnham:  area  of  the  par. 
8,710  acres.  Fop.  1,763.  The  town  Is  shiutnl  on  an 
cmineDce,  on  the  high  roaii  fnim  Luiuioa  to  Oxford, 
being  24  tn.  W.  hy  N.  of  the  former.  It  ronslsts  of  4 
streets,  arranged  In  the  form  of  a cross,  and  its  houses  are 
mostly  constructed  of  a mixture  of  flint  and  brick.  'I'he 
remains  of  Fldmund  Burke  arc  dcpo*iti‘d  in  the  church, 
formerly  a part  of  the  monastery  of  Burnham  \ and  the 
cburch.yard  has  a marble  munument  hi  h«n<>ur  of  tlic 
pout  Waller,  to  whom  tho  manor  belonged.  Dullstrode, 
mrmerly  a celebrated  M-at  of  the  Portland  family.  Is 
wiiiiin  a short  distance  of  B*.-aronsfield.  Market-day, 
Wednesilay.  It  has  fairs  fur  the  sale  of  cattle,  sheep,  Ac. 
on  Feb.  13.  and  Holy  Thursday,  at  which  a good  deal  of 
busincM  is  done,  {wantietqf  England  and  Wtdet.) 

UBAMISSTBH.  a pur.  and  town  of  England,  co. 
Dorset,  hund.  Beamiaslcr-Korum,  dlv.  Brldport,  on  the 
Birt.  123  m.  W’.H.W.  Ixiudun.  Area  of  par.  43^  acres. 
Pop.  of  p.ir.,  1H2I,  2.K06;  1631.  24*68:  houses  at  latter 
date.  .'>83.  'I'he  tf>wii  is  surround^  by  hills,  whence  the  ' 
springs,  forming  tlie  river,  issue.  It  has  a clean  respect- 
able appearance,  ami  is  jiavcd,  and  lighted  by  gas.  Tho 
church  Is  a large  structure,  on  an  erolnencr  on  the  N. 
side,  being  a chapel  of  ease  to  that  of  Nctherbury.  A 
frer.  school,  founded  In  1684,  educates  100  boys : tbeann. 
amount  of  its  endowment  is  IGftf.  a year.  There  ore 
almshouses  for  6 poor  women.  The  weekly  market  on 
Thursday,  and  ann.  fklrs  Apr.  14.,  Sep.  in.,  and  Oct.  9. 
There  U a manufactory  of  sail  cloth,  and  tin  and  copper 
war«>s  ure  mode  In  the  town.  U it  the  centre  of  a union 
of  26  parlshi^:  the  averaM  of  its  own  rates,  fur  the  3 
years  ending  1835.  was  1,437/. : it  has  3 guardians.  Bern- 
minxter  is  a town  of  convUternbIc  antiquity  : but  it  has 
iveti  several  times  wholly  or  partly  destroved  by  fire  ; tu 
which  its  modern  apiM  itranrc  Is  attributable. 

BEAR  LAKE  (GIIKA1'),  a very  irregtitarly-&hap«'d 
and  extensive  sheet  of  fresh  water,  in  tlie  N.W  . port  uf 
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N.  America;  between  about  65°  and  67°  N.  lat.,  and 
under  the  I'JUtli  deg.  of  VV.  long.  The  Bear  Lake  river 
Hows  from  It  to  the  Mocki'iitie  river.  Its  waters  are  very 
pun*,  ami  It  is  said  to  Ih>  well  suppilevl  with  fish. 

BEAT  (ST.),  a town  of  Kram-e,  d(*p.  Haute  Garonne, 
on  the  Garonne,  13  m.  S.  St.  Gaudens.  Pop.  I.4(i3.  U 
is  built  of  marble  Airnlihed  by  the  neighbouring  qtiar- 
, rtes  ; but  being  situated  ]in  a narrow  valley,  between 
mountains  whl^  conceal  the  sun  fora  part  of  the  day. 
it  is  trisif.  It  is  the  enirrpdt  of  the  contiguous  Talley  of 
I Arran,  in  Spain. 

BKaUCAiRE  (an.  figcnfum),  a town  of  France, 
d£'p.  Card,  cap.  cant.,  on  tho  right  bonk  of  the  Jlhone, 
opposite  to  Tarascon,  14  in.  R.  Nimes;  lat.  43°  48' 
82*  N..  long.  4-'  SS'  60"  B.  Pop.  9.C0I.  As  a town, 
Beaucaire  is  nothing  remarkable,  and  has  no  public 
building  worth  notice ; but  its  command  of  internal 
naTigation  alTbrd^  by  the  Rlione,  and  its  communi- 
cation with  tile  sea  by  the  canal  of  Beaucaire,  which  also 
unites  It  with  the  canal  du  Midi,  make  it  faTourably 
situated  for  an  fnirepdi.  Its  entire  consequence  and 
celebrity  Is  derived  from  Its  fair,  which  commences  on 
thc22d.  and  finLhes  on  Uio  28th,  July.  'Phis  was  for- 
merly the  greatest  of  European  fairs,  and  though  much 
fallen  off.  It  Is  slUl  attended  by  a vast  concourse  of 
people,  not  from  France  only,  but  also  from  Germany, 
Swiuerland.  Italy,  Spain,  and  the  Levant.  Almost 
every  sort  of  article,  whether  of  convenience  or  luxury, 
is  then  to  be  met  with  in  the  town.  It  is  said  that  tho 
influx  of  visiters  still  amounts  to  nearly  KO.OOU,  and 
that  the  business  dune  exceeds  150  millions  of  francs; 
but  we  suspect  that  both  these  esiimates  are  materially 
exaggerated,  and  that  they  would  be  nearer  the  mark 
were  they  rv<luccd  a half.  The  arcommodaiions  in  the 
town  ami  at  Tarascon  not  being  nearly  sufficient  fur  the 
great,  and  sudden  influx  of  strangers  to  the  fair,  large 
numbers  of  them  are  lodgctl  in  tents  and  other  tcin. 
|K>rary  erections  in  the  meadow  where  the  fair  U held, 
along  the  Rhone.  All  bills  due  at  this  fair  are  pre- 
sented on  the  27th.  and  protested  on  the  28th.  A tri' 
bunaJ,  instituted  for  llio  pur|>ote,  takes  cognisanc(«  of 
aud  immediately  settles,  all  disputes  tliat  grow  out  of 
transactions  at  the  fair.  Detachments  from  the  gar- 
rifms  of  Nltne*  aud  Tarascon  assist  in  keeping  order, 
and  evury  thing  Is  conducted  with  the  greatest  regularity. 
'I'he  prefect  of  the  dcp.  Is  always  present,  and  entertains 
the  leading  merchants. 

Tha  communication  between  Beaucaire  and  Tarascon 
used  to  be  kept  up  by  a bridge  of  boats,  but  this  has 
been  rcplaceil  by  a iu*p«‘n«ion  bridge.  This  great  work 
consists  of  4 arches,  t-ach  EK)  inktri’S  (426  ft.  6 in.)  in 
span,  'i'his  is  the  stritcmsmt  of  Hugo;  other  au- 
ttkorities  say  that  the  bridge  has  only  3 arches,  and  that 
its  total  length  is  4U  metres,  and  is  allki;  substantial 
and  h.indtome.  There  is  .it  Bcauraire  a public  library, 
uf  ll.tKO  volumes.  (Ser//irgn.  art.  dard ; Enrj/c.  dc» 
Unu  du  Monde,  .irt.  Heaucaire,)  The  article  on  this 
(air  in  the  hictU/nnatre  du  CornmtTcg,  (}rc.,  is  as  poor  as 
ran  well  lie  Imagiurd. 

BKALFOK  I . a town  of  Fnmci*,  iliq).  Maine  et  T.olro, 
near  the  Cooeuion.  16  m.  K.  Angers.  Pop.  6,0U0. 
It  has  a cidit'ge,  nr  high  school,  two  workhouses,  a 
large  market-place,  and  maimloctures  of  canvass  aud 
coarse  linen. 

BrAttroxT,  a small  sea  port  town  of  the  U.  States, 
S.  (’arollna,  on  Port  Royal  iriami.  76  m.  S.  Gharlc<ton, 
and  .68  m.  N.  Kavnmiali ; lat.  3'i**  25'  N.,  lung.  80°  32'  W. 
It  has  a deep  and  ip  ejous.  but  little  frequented,  harbour. 
This  also  is  the  name  of  an  Inconsiderable  sea-port  town 
of  N.  Carolina,  on  Gore  Sound.  Its  harbour  admits 
vesvels  draw  ing  12  ft.  water. 

BxACroRT,  a town  of  the  Sardinian  states.  Savoy, 
cap.  mand.  near  the  Duron,  3U  tu.  E.N.K.  Chomberry. 
Pop.  3, IKS). 

BKAVGENCY,  atown  of  rrance,  den.  I.oirct.  cap. 
rant-,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Loire.  16  m.  S.W.  Or- 
leans. Pop.  4.H49.  This  is  a very  aucient  town,  and 
occupies  a ctmsplcoous  place  In  the  history  of  the  foreign, 
civil,  and  religl'US  wart  of  France.  It  ibll  successively 
into  the  hands  of  the  Huns.  Saxons,  Normans,  and  En- 
glish ; but  It  suffered  most  from  the  rellgioiu  wars  of  tho 
16th  century.  It  was  surrounded  by  walls,  flankitl  with 
towers  and  bastions,  part  of  which  are  still  standing,  tho 
rest  baring  been  pulled  down,  and  converted  into  nro- 
menades ; it  was  also  defended  by  a castle,  of  which 
ncAliing  now  remains  but  a massive  tower,  1 16  ft.  high. 
It  has  a bridge  over  the  Loire  of  39  arches  ; with  fabrics 
of  cloth,  distilleries,  and  tanneries,  and  a considerable 
trade  in  wine,  com,  and  wool.  {Hugo,  art.  Ltwrr/.) 

BKAUJBU,  a town  of  France,  d^.  Rhone,  cap. 
cant.,  on  the  Ardidre,  30  m.  N. N.W.  Lyons.  Pop.  2,312. 
It  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  a hill,  on  the  top  of  whkh 
are  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle.  U has  manufacnirvt  of 
caskv  anil  lanterns,  and  is  the  entrepAt  of  all  the  products 
exch.ingixl  between  tho  Saone  and  the  l,oirel. 

BEAULIEU,  a town  of  France,  lUi*.  Gorrexe,  cap. 
cant.,  00  the  Dordogne,  22  m.  S.  1'uUe.  Pop.  2,547.  U 
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hat  tome  trade  <o  wine.  Bealicu  U tbc  of  at  lerat 
24  other  imaU  to«n«  In  France. 

BFAUI.Y,  a M‘a-port  and  village  of  Scotland,  co.  In* 
Ternett,  un  the  N.  rklc  of  the  Beaulj  Water,  where  it 
falli  Into  the  bottom  of  the  Beaulf  Frith,  9 m.  W.  ln> 
vemeM.  It  U tmall,  but  finely  situated.  The  Beauty  is 
here  crossed  by  a bridge  of  6 arches,  and  the  Tillage  has 
some  trade. 

BKAl'MARI.S.  a bor.  and  sea>port  town  of  N.  Wales, 
co.  AiiKlcwa.  hund.  Dendaethwjr,  near  the  N.  entrance 
to  thf  >I«  iiai  Strait,  in  Beaumaris  Bay,  4 m.  N.N.K.  the 
Mcnai  brklite  ; lat.  17'  N.,  long.  4'-' S'  W.  Top.  (|H21) 
S.20A;  ( I'OI)  2,4!I7  i houses  at  the  Utter  date,  427.  It  Is 
Corly  situated  near  the  edge  of  ti>e  bay,  in  alow  leTcl 
tract,  w hich,  however,  rommandt  some  of  the  finest  views 
In  Wales,  it  is  neatly  built.  Tlie  castle,  erected  by 
Fdward  I.,  though  in  a dilapklsted  slate,  is  a line  ruin : it 
is  kurrotimifd  by  a fosse,  Itonki'd  by  IS  circular  bastions, 
'i'he  buiiditig  j»  nearly  quadranguUr,  with  a round  tower 
at  each  angle.  The  par,  church  is  at  Llandefan,  but  there 
Is  a chapel  of  cate  in  the  town,  in  which  service  is  pcr« 
formed  in  English  and  Welsh.  There  are  4 charts, 
beluiiging  to  Calvinists.  Independents,  Baptists,  and 
W'fsieyaiis,  all  well  attended : a free  grammar-school, 
well  eudowed,  the  head  master  of  which  must  be  of  the 
KftabiUlied  Church  and  M.A.;  a national  school,  for 
2411  boys  and  girts,  in  the  town,  and  another  in  Llandag- 
van  (endowed  by  the  Duchess  of  Kent),  for  60  scholars : 
each  of  the  religious  sects  have  also  Urge  Sundar  schools  ; 
and  in  all  the  English  language  is  now  taught.  The  towrn- 
hall  It  a commodious  modem  structure,  with  nxims  fur 
the  bor.  busiorst,  cimrts  of  ju»tire.  and  a spacious  ball- 
room. There  are  also  a co.  hall,  a co.  prison,  and  a cui- 
Kim-house.  The  weekly  markets  are  held  on  Sat.  and 
Wed. : annual  fairs  on  Feb.lS., Holy  Tburt., Sept.  19.,  Dec. 

19..  an  for  cattle.  No  particular  manufacture  or  trade  i^  car- 
ried  on  in  the  town.  There  Is  good  anchorage  In  the  bay. 
oppoalte  the  town.  In  7 fathoms  stiff  clay  ; or  vew<els  (as 
Is  often  done)  may  be  grounded  near  It  on  soft  mud. 
The  W.  passage  may  be  entered  at  any  time  of  tl^. 
Vefselt  oncii  resort  tliither  for  security  In  hard  gales  ; 
and  occasionally  some  are  repaired  on  the  beach.  Beau- 
maris it  the  chief  port  of  the  island  and  of  the  Menal 
Strait,  and  comprises  in  its  Jurisdiction  those  of  Conway, 
Amlwch.  Holyhead,  Pwlhely,  Barmouth,  and  Caernar- 
von. What  trade  the  town  Itself  possesses  is  chiefly 
coastwise.  There  is  a regular  stcam-packet  cororounl- 
cadon  between  Beaumaris,  Liverpool,  Caernarvon,  and 
Dublin.  There  belonged  to  the  port,  in  401  ships, 
of  22.8.')6  tons  burden.  The  pier,  auays.  and  warehouses, 
are  protected  by  extensive  sea  walls.  The  place  derives 
considerable  advantage  from  visiters  from  Liverpool  and 
elsewhere,  who  retort  to  it  for  sea-bathing.  In  which  re- 
si>ert  it  can  scarcely  bo  surpassed.  There  are  many 
bathing  machines,  and  the  fine  firm  unds  of  the  bracn 
form  a delightful  promenade,  from  whence,  at  well  as 
from  the  green,  a magnificent  prospect  presents  Itself. 
Baron  Hill,  the  seat  of  Che  Bulkel^  family.  Is  on  an 
eminence  near  the  town,  and  Its  fine  grounds  slope 
towards  It : there  are  several  other  good  mansions  in  tne 
neighbourhood.  The  hotels  and  inns  In  the  town  are 
excellent.  There  Is  a fine  road  (Yoro  the  town  to  the 
Menal  Bridge  (4^  m.).  which  also  commands  splendid 
views. 

Since  the  Municipal  Reform  Act,  the  limits  of  the 
bor.  have  been  restricted  so  as  to  comprise  only  the 
town  and  Its  Immediate  neighbourhood.  The  ancient 
bounds  included  its  own  parish,  and  parts  of  6 others, 
for  an  extent  of  upwards  of  10  ra. : it  has  now  4 aider- 
men  and  12  councillors.  Its  governing  charter,  pre- 
viously. was  granted  in  the  4th  of  Ells. ; this  qu<ites.  by 
ttupi'rimui,  10  others,  the  earllrst  bring  in  24  Kdw.  I. 
The  govemment  was  vested  in  a self-elective  body,  con- 
sisting of  a mayor,  2 bailiffs,  and  21  burgesses,  who  had 
the  prlvilem  of  returning  1 mem.  to  the  H.  of  C.  The  Re- 
form Act  divested  them  of  this  privilege,  and  made  Beau- 
marls  the  principal  of  A contributory  burs.,  which  jointly 
return  1 mem.  to  the  H.  of  C.  There  are  340  houses  of  IQs. 
and  upwards ; and  it  had.  In  Iil3H.  336  registered  electors. 
'Fhe  poor-rates  of  the  Ixir.,  In  IS36,  amounted  to  1,467/.  Is. 
The  corporation  revenues  are  derived  from  rents  of  lands, 
tenements,  ftc.,  o^ter-beds,  and  harbour  dues : they  aver- 
age about  <Vi6^  The  town  derives  its  origin  from  Kdw. 

1..  who,  after  founding  the  castles  of  Caernarvon  and 
Cmway,  built  that  of  Beaumaris.  In  1299. 

BEAliMUNT-DE-LOMA('.NF..  a town  of  France, 
dep.  Tarn  et  Garonne,  cap.  cant.,  on  the  Glmone,  21  m. 
8.W.  Montauban.  Top.  4.211.  This  little  town  Is  alike 
remarkable  by  the  regularity  of  Us  plan,  the  neatness  of 
Its  houses,  and  the  beauty  and  fertility  of  its  territory. 
It  is  built  round  a spacious  square,  and  its  strecis,  which 
are  broatl  and  straight,  intersect  each  other  at  right 
angles.  It  h.v  fobrics  of  coarse  cloth,  hats,  and  tannerlra. 
{limgo,  art.  Tam  ti  Garontw.) 

^.AUMONT-LE-VICOMTF.,  a town  of  France, 
dfqi.  Sartbc,  cap.  cant.,  on  (he  Si^be,  17  m.  N.  Mans. 
Top.  2,378.  It  luu  manufactures  of  druggets  and  other 
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drarripUoai  of  wooUen  cloth  : and  baa  a coosMerabte 
trade  in  corn  and  fat  geese.  There  Is  a fine  promenade 
on  an  adjoining  hill.  Beaumont,  cither  singly  or  wltb 
some  addition,  is  the  name  of  a vast  number,  at  least  49. 
small  towns  In  E'rance.  The  most  considenible  Is  Bsao- 
MONT  lua  OisB.  d^p.  Seine  o(  Oise.  21  m.  N.  Paris.  Pop. 

l. 874.  It  stancls  on  a hill,  and  has  glass-works,  and  a 
manufsctnrv  of  saltpetre. 

BEAUNE,  a town  of  France,  d^.  C9te  d*Or,  cam 
arruDd.,  in  an  agreeable  country,  at  tbe  of  a hfll 
which  produces  excellent  wine,  on  tbe  small  river 
Boiiseoise.  80  m.  S.S.  W.  Dijon.  Pop.  (town  ex  rant.) 
9,9.V<.  It  Is  well  built ; streets  broad,  straight,  and 
wstcred  by  the  fountain  dc  I'Jigmf.  'Phe  church  of 
Notre  Dame  is  handsome ; but  the  finest  building  in  the 
town  is  the  magnificent  hospital,  founded  In  1444,  and 
endowed  by  Nlchcdas  Kullin.  chancellor  to  Philip  Duke 
of  Burgundy.  Beaune  is  the  teat  of  tribunals  of  com- 
merce and  primary  jurisdlciiun  ; has  a communal  college, 
and  a public  library  with  above  10,000  volumes.  Its 
ramparts,  which  arc  planted,  aftrd  fine  promenades ; 
and  It  has  an  extensive  public  garden,  public  baths,  a 
theatre,  Ac.  It  produces  cloth,  cutlery,  leather,  vlxu^ar, 
casks,  &c, ; ana  has  dye-works  and  large  nurseries  of 
fruit  trees.  But  the  principal  celebrity  of  Braune  u de- 
rived from  Its  being  tne  centre  of  tbe  trade  in  the  wine 
that  hears  Its  name ; that  Is,  in  the  best  of  the  sccoud 
growths  of  Burgundy.  H.  Julllen  says,  that  " /rs  rius 
dr  la  edtr  dr  Jtraunr  out  la  rfpulation,  bicn  acqwisf,  d'itrr 
Ut  plus/raurt  dr  gout  dr  toutr  la  Bomrgagm-.” 

BEAL'NE-LA-KOLANDE,  a town  of  France,  dip. 
Loiret,  cap.  cant.,  16  m.  W.  by  N.  MootargU.  Pop. 
8,129. 

BEAUPREAU.atowo  of  France,  d^p.  Maine  et  Loire, 
cap.  arrond.,  on  the  Kvre,  88  m.  S.w.  Angers.  Pop. 
3.288.  It  has  a court  of  original  jurlsdictioi),  with  dyt^- 
works  and  tanneries.  In  1793  the  Veodeans  obta'ned.  in 
the  vicinity  of  this  town,  a complete  victory  over  the 
republicans  under  General  Llgonnler. 

BEAUSSET,  a town  of  France,  dip.  Var,  cap.  cant.,  9 

m.  N.W.  Toulon.  Pop.  3.0&0.  It  has  fabrics  of  hots 
and  tiles,  with  tannerit.>s.  a glass-work,  and  a consider- 
able trade  in  oil,  wine,  spirits,  soap,  and  coarse  clc»tb 
linen. 

BEAUVAIS,  a town  ofFrance,  cap.  d^.  Oise,  on  the 
Thcraln.  whore  it  Is  Inined  by  tbe  AvMon,  in  a valley 
surrounded  by  wooded  hills,  6 m.  N.  W.  Paris  ; Ut. 
490  36'  7"  N..  long.  2*  y E.  Pop,  13.092.  This  is  a 
very  ancient  city,  and  has  undergone  many  vlclssltu^. 
So  late  as  1 803  it  was  surrounded  ^ ramparts  and  fossiU. 
but  these  have  been  since  partly  levellnl.  and  converted 
Into  agreeable  promenades.  It  is  ill  built,  (he  bousca 
contlsting,  for  tne  most  )>art,  of  wood.  cUy,  and  mortar : 
the  streets  are  not  narrow,  nor  dirty,  but  they  are  badly 
planned.  Had  the  cathedral  been  flnUhed  on  Its  origlDid 
plan,  it  would  have  been  the  finest  Gothic  edifice  la 
France,  but  the  choir  only  Is  complete.  It  contains  a 
fine  monument  of  CanlinaJ  ^ Janson,  bishop  of  BeauvMs. 
The  church  of  St.  Stephen,  erected  In  997,  U celebrated 
for  its  fine  painted  glass  w indows.  Tbe  episcopal  palace, 
now  tbe  h^l  de  prefet.  It  very  Urge  and  ancient,  vid 
has  the  appearance  of  a 1 •oChic  cattle.  Previously  to  the 
Revolution  there  were  in  Beauvais,  besides  tbe  ratbedral, 
6 collegiate  churches.  I2parish  ditto,  with  6 convents  for 
men  and  8 for  women  1 Now,  however,  the  convents 
lutve  ceased  to  exist ; and  all  the  churches,  save  two,  and 
two  chapels  of  ease,  have  either  been  pulM  down  or  ap- 
plied to  other  purposes.  The  other  public  buildings  are 
the  college,  theatre,  bfitcl  de  Dieu,  with  40  beds,  poor- 
house.  royal  manuCoctory  of  upestry,  Ac.  It  k the  seat 
of  a bUhoprir,  of  courts  of  prrmierr  in*tancr,  and,  bu- 
sides  the  college  has  a diocesan  seminary,  with  145 
pupils,  gratuitous  courses  of  geometry  and  mechanics 
applied  tn  the  arts,  and  a public  library  with  7,900  vo- 
lumes. Beauvais  has  considerable  advantages,  in  the 
command  of  water-power,  and  to  the  cheapness  of  turf 
fuel  fur  the  prosecution  of  manufactures ; but  though 
(huso  rarrtea  on  in  the  town  be  considerable,  they  arc  not 
flourishing.  The  principal  Is  that  of  a sort  of  flannel 
{moHrlon)i  at  presrat,  however,  it  is  said  In  be  In  a 
retrograde  condition,  owing  to  the  want  of  capital  and 
enterprise  in  those  engaged  in  it.  A good  deal  of  ch>th  Is 
made  of  a medium  quality.  There  is  also  a rural  manu- 
factory of  tapestry,  established  in  I6G4  ; but  tnese  esta- 
blishments are  of  little  or  no  use,  exei'pt  as  works  of  art, 
their  products  being  too  dear  to  come  Into  general  de- 
mand. The  fabrics  of  prinUsl  cottons  are  much  fallen 
off:  but  the  art  of  dyeing  Is  1(111  successfully  practised, 
and  there  are  extensive  bleach-fields,  with  flour-mUls. 
tanneries,  Ac.  The  trade  of  Beauvais  is  extensive,  l-arge 
quantities  of  com,  and  of  linen,  railed  denti  Hotlondr^ 
manufactured  in  its  vicinity,  ore  disposed  of  in  Its 
markets. 

Baauvals  existed  under  the  Romani,  and  baa  sioca 
been  held  by  the  Normans  and  the  English,  from  the 
latter  of  whom  It  was  wrested  in  the  UHh  century.  Iq 
1477  it  was  besieged  by  Charles  le  Tcmeralre,  duk^  o| 
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Burfondj,  and  though  without  a gani»on,  the  dtlsent, 
led  oa  bjr  the  famou*  heroine,  Jeanne  Hachette,  rritclh'd 
the  enemr.  An  annual  festival  la  still  relebratod  In 
honour  of  thU  event,  when  the  ladies  take  the  part  of  the 
aentlemen.  {H^go,  ait.  Owe;  Xi/c/ioaaof're  du  Com- 
merer,  art.  Bramvait.) 

BB  A U VO  I R,  a town  of  France,  dfp.  Vendee,  cap.  cant, 
oopostte  to  the  island  of  Kolrmutier,  about  3 m.  from 
the  sea,  with  which  it  is  united  bjr  a canal.  Fop.  2.357. 
Vi*tsels  of  from  60  to  RO  tons  come  up  to  the  town,  to 
load  with  com  and  salt,  produced  in  the  salt  marshes 
In  the  vlclnlir.  I'his  town  was  formerly  foiUBeti.  and 
bad  a castle  ; it  was  bestcg(>d  by  Henry  IV.  in  who 
having  fallen  into  an  ambuscade,  was  involved  in  the 
freatrst  danger.  * 

BECCLRS,  a hor.,  par.,  and  town  of  England,  N.E. ' 
border  co.  Suffolk,  on  the  Waveiicy,  115  m.  N.E.  Lon- 
don. Area  of  (tor.,  1.740  acres ; pop.  of  par.,  in  1621, 
t,4il3  ; IK31,  3,6^.  The  town  is  well  built  on  the  S.  side 
of  the  river,  and  consists  of  s«‘veral  streets,  liirurdng 
from  a central  area  where  the  market  is  held.  The 
church,  with  a modem  detached  steeple,  is  an  ancient 
structure  on  the  ed^  of  a rliff,  overlooking  the  level 
postures  through  which  the  Wavrncy  lluws.  There  are 
two  dissenting  chapels  ; a ffee  school,  founded  under 
James  I.,  for  100  boys  ; a grammar  school,  endowed  In 
1718.  which  has  10  Fxhib.  to  Emanuel  Coll.,  Cambr. ; a 
national  school ; a good  town>hall,  theatre,  and  assembly* 
rooms.  The  we^lr  market  Is  on  Saturdar.  Annual  OUrs 
are  held  on  Whlt*Slunda)*,  June  and  Oct.  2. ; the  last 
being  ■ horse  fair.  The  river  is  navigntde  for  sea*bome 
vessels  of  100  tons  to  the  town,  and  by  it  on  active  trade 
If  carried  on  in  coaii,  Ac.  There  art>  no  manufactures, 
but  malting  is  carried  on  to  a coiistderable  extent.  In 
IH32,  when  its  communication  with  the  sea  was  first 
opened,  and  a new  dock  was  formed,  there  were  3 ves- 
sels, of  231  tons,  entered  inwards.  In  the  foreign  trade; 
and  in  the  coasting  trade  f>4  vessels,  or3.5H6tons,  Inwards, 
and  36  ressels,  of  2,034  tons,  outwards. 

In  IH36  there  were  6 vessels,  uf  415  tuns,  belonging  to 
the  town,  but  registered  at  Yarmouth,  of  which  It  li  an 
out  station.  The  annual  value  of  the  rateable  property 
In  1635  was  ll,20rt/.  A rate  for  llghttng.paving,  Ac.,under  a 
local  act.  averages  240/.  ayear.  The  pwr*rate,  1,471/.  IDs. 

.Since  the  Municipal  Uefortn  Act  the  limits  of  the  bor. 
have  been  contract^  so  as  to  include  ouly  the  part  on 
which  the  towm  stands,  an  area  of  350  acres.  U was  pro* 
viouily  co*extenslve  with  the  parish,  and  was  first  incor- 
porated in 34  Urn.  VIM.,  when  neccles  Ken,  consisting 
of  1,400  acres  of  pasture,  was  granted.  The  TOvrmlng 
charter  was  granted  in  3 James  I.  The  pnvilege  of 
dcMturing  stock  on  the  fen  extends  to  every  house- 
holder ; and,  of  the  original  grant,  MO  acres  remain  un- 
allenated.  The  corporation  also  possess  an  estate,  called 
the  Hospital  Hill,  and  a lease  of  the  tolls  of  markets  and 
fairs,  Ac. ; making  the  average  amount  of  their  annual 
revenue  upwards  of  1,100/.  Their  business  Is  transacted 
in  the  town-ball,  where  quarterly  sessAoni  (or  the  neigh- 
bourhood are  also  held  by  the  co.  magistrates.  / Porf. 
Pttprn  and  Report*:  Beaniiet  qf  £ng.  mid  Wain,  U.  14.) 

BKDALE.  a market  town  and  par.  of  England,  N.  R. 
CO.  York,  on  an  affluent  of  the  Swale.  34  m.  N.N.W. 
York.  Arraof  par.  7,070  acres.  Pop.  of  ditto,  2,707 ; of 
town.  1,266.  The  town  is  well  bunt,  and  the  church 
is  a large  and  handsome  edifice,  ennstructed  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  111.  The  lirlng;  which  is  a rectory,  is  one  of 
the  best  In  tl»e  county,  hanng  been  worth,  at  an  average 
of  the  3 years  eodliqt  with  1831,  S,00n/.  a rear.  It  has 
a grammar-school,  and  some  charities.  The  country 
round  Is  very  fertile,  and  it  has  a well-supplied  ntarket. 

BEDARBIBUX,  a town  tut  Frances  mp.  Herault, 
cap.  cant.,  on  the  Orb,  20  m.  K.  Besiers.  Fop.  (town 
ex  cant.),  5,760.  It  Is  neat,  and  well  built,  and  is  one  of 
the  most  industrious  towns  of  Its  slse  In  France.  It  hu 
ananuteetures  of  floe  and  coarse  cloth,  of  stodA,  of  silk 
and  wool,  woollen  and  cotton  stockings,  hius,  oil,  paper, 
and  soap,  with  dye-works  and  tannerks.  {Dictionmairt 
dm  Commerre^ 

BEDFORD,  an  Inland  co.  of  England,  having  K.  and 
N.W.,  Huntingdon  and  Northampton  shires  ; E.,  Hun- 
tinmion  and  Cambridge  ; S.,  Hertford;  and  W..  Buck- 
ingham and  Northampton.  Area,S96,390  acres,  of  which 
al^t  250.000  are  supposed  to  be  arable,  meadow  and 
pasture.  Surface  diversified  with  low  htlU,  valleys,  and 
extemivc  level  tracts.  On  the  S.,  the  Chlltem  hflls  rise 
to  a considershle  elevation.  Principal  rivers,  (htsa  axtd 
Irell.  It  has  every  variety  of  soil,  from  the  stiflhst  clay 
to  the  lightest  sand.  In  tne  vale  of  Bedford,  the  soil  u 
clayey  ; the  sandy  soil  Is  well  suited  for  the  turnip  hus- 
band^. and  garden  culture  ; and,  on  the  whole,  tne  co. 
may  he  said  to  be  of  about  an  average  degree  of  fertiliry. 

It  Is  chiefly  under  tillage,  which  is  in  a medium  state  of 
improvement— not  so  rar  advanced  as  In  some  counties, 
nor  so  backward  as  in  others.  Wheat  and  beans  arc  the 
principal  produce  of  the  clays,  and  turnips  and  barley  of 
the  sandy  soils.  Large  quantities  of  vegctablrs  are 
raised  in  various  places,  for  the  supply  of  the  marketa  of 
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London  and  Cambridge.  Cattle  of  a mixed  breed. 
Stock  of  sluvp  estimate  at  about  200.000.  There  are 
some  laripL-  estates;  but  property  U rMitaitbstanding  a 
good  deal  subdivided.  Average  stie  of  farms,  150  arr<-s  ; 
average  rent  of  bind,  16s.  id.  an  acre.  Fullers'  earth  is 
dug  up  in  considerable  quantities  in  the  vicinity  of  \Vu- 
butn.  Excellent  straw  plutt  for  ladies'  hats  is  made  at 
Duustable:  the  manutketure  of  pillow  lace,  once  aidely 
diffused  through  the  county,  has  much  declined,  and 
there  Is  no  other  m-snufacture  of  any  importance.  Prin- 
cipal towns,  Bedford,  Biggleswade,  Leightuu-Buzard, 
and  Luton.  Bedfordshire  contains  9 hundreds,  and  123 
parishes:  and  had,  in  1831,  17,973  houses,  20,016  families, 
and  95,483  inhabitants.  It  returns  4 members  to  the  H. 
of  C.  ; viz.  2 for  the  co.,  and  2 for  the  hor.  of  Bedford. 
Sum  expended  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  in  1638, 39,360/. 
Annual  value  uf  real  property  in  181.5.  364,277/.;  profits 
of  trade  and  professions  in  ditto,  V4.797/. 

BKuroHi),  a bor.  and  town  of  England,  cap.  co.  Bed- 
ford. on  the  Ouse,  4.>m.  N.N.W.  London.  Pop.,  1H2I, 
5.466 : Ih3I.  6,959 . houses  at  the  latter  date,  1.491.  Itis  situ- 
ated in  a pleasant  vale,  on  b<-th  sides  the  river,  which  is 
spanned  by  a handsome  five-arched  stone  bridge,  built  In 
181U.  It  consists  chiefly  of  a wide  street,  between  I and 
2 m.  long,  hitersectoil  by  several  smaller  streets  at  right 
angles.  The  houses  on  the  b.  side  the  river  are  hand- 
some modern  structures  ; the  rest,  an  intermixture  of 
ancient  and  modem,  hut  mostly  wi  II  built  and  neat ; the 
whole  U paved,  lighted  by  gas,  and  amply  supplied  with 
water.  I'hcr®  are  4 churches ; St.  reler's,  the  most 
ancient,  has  a Norman  porch  and  a fine  tower;  St.John's, 
St.  Mary's,  and  St.  Paul's,  are  all  in  the  Gothic  style,  witli 

5uod  towers.  The  Baptists.  Indepcndiiits,  \Vcsle)’ans, 
ews.and  Moravians,  have  each  places  of  w orship;  tiie  last 
have  also  a female  c*stablUhment  There  is  a grammar- 
school,  founded  in  15.56.  which  e«lucates  between  70  and 
80 of  the  town  boys  free;  and  about  the  same  number 
who  board  with  the  head  master,  and  pay : it  has  8 
cxhib.,of  MO/,  a year  each,  to  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and 
Dublin : another  free  icbool,  founded  In  1727,  for  10 
boys  and  10  girls;  and  a blue-coot  school,  founded  in 
1760,  for  clotning  and  educating  25  boys : this  last  is  now 
unitM  with  the  national  school,  but  the  endowment  Is 
kept  distinct.  The  rharllie*,  compared  with  the  size  of 
the  town,  exceed,  in  amount,  those  of  any  other  in  the 
kingdom.  The  principal  charity  consists  uf  property  iti 
Bedford  and  Ixiraon,  left  by  Sir  Wm.  Harpur,  who  waa 
bom  in  the  former,  and  became  lord  mayor  of  the  latter. 
The  rental  of  this  property  has  increased,  so  that  its 
annual  amount  in  1833  was  13.500/.  The  trustees  are  — 
the  lurd-lleut.  ; the  members  for  the  cn.  and  the  bor. ; 
tbe  first  and  second  masters  of  the  CTammar-sebool ; 18 
persons  chosen  try  tbe  inhabitants  of  Bedford  ; and  the 
corporation ; the  last  being,  in  fact,  virtually  Us  ma- 
nagers. T^  revenue  Is  distributed  amongst  the  free 
grammar.  English,  national,  and  commercial  schools  ; 58 
almshouses ; and  in  marriage  portions,  apprentice  fees, 
premiums,  and  donathms  amongst  the  poor.  Besides  this, 
the  principal  charity,  there  is  the  hospital  of  St.  John, 
founded  in  the  reign  of  F^dword  11.,  for  a master  and  10 
poor  brethren ; and  H almshouses,  endowed  to  1 679,  for  de- 
cayed single  folks  of  either  sex.  There  is  a scsslont-bouse, 
a Lhcatre,  and  a public  library  ; reading,  lecture,  billiard, 
and  assembly-rooms,  all  in  one  handsome  structure,  re- 
cently built  There  Is  also  a new  building  in  the  Tudor 
style,  erected  ^ the  trustees  of  the  Bcdfni^  charity,  with 
rooms  for  the  English  and  national  schools,  a committee 
room,  Ac  The  co.  gaol  and  house  of  correction  are  at  the 
N.  entrance  to  tbe  town.  The  co.  lunatic  asylum,  and  Uie 
ca  infirmarr,  are  also  near  tbe  town,  on  the  Amplhill 
road : the  Infirmary,  a Urge  fine  building,  was  erected 
In  1833,  chiefly  from  fUnds  bequeathed  by  the  late 
Samuel  Whitbread,  Esq. ; but  the  Marquis  of  Tavis- 
tock subscribed  S,U)0/.  towards  Its  completion.  The 
p^tentUry  (a  large  estab.)  on  the  Kettering  road. 
The  chief  market  U held  on  Saturday : the  weekly 
sale  of  wheat  averages  about  600  ouarters.  There 
U a smaller  market  on  Monday,  chiefly  for  pigs.  Annual 
Uirs  are  held  first  Tuesday  in  I.ent,  April  il.,  July  5.. 
Aug.  21..  Oct.  12.,  Nov.  17.,  and  Dec.  19.  That  In  Oct. 
It  railed  the  statute  fair,  and  is  the  most  important : the 
others  are  cattle  fairs.  The  Ouse  is  navigable  from 
hence  to  Lynn  Regis,  and  a mnstderable  traffic  is  carried 
on  between  the  two  towns,  chiclly  in  malt,  coals,  timber, 
and  iron.  1-ace-making  formerly  employed  a groat  many 
of  the  women  and  children,  and  now  straw-platting. 
There  are  no  other  manufactures.  The  bor.  is 
extensive  with  the  5 parishes  of  Sts.  Peter,  Paul.  Cuth- 
bert,  Mary,  and  John;  the  area  of  the  whole  is  2,164 
acres,  the  town  being  in  the  midst,  with  a fertile  belt  of 
land  all  round.  It  U divided  into  2 wards,  and  go- 
verned by  a mayor.  8 aldermen,  and  18  councillors. 
The  annual  revenue  of  the  corporation  Is  derived  from 
UtkU  and  houses  in  the  bor.,  ana  averages  about  410/.  a 
year.  There  are  local  courts  of  petty  and  quarter  ses- 
sions, and  of  pleas.  The  co.  sessions  and  assises  are 
aUo  held  io  tbe  town : tbe  number  of  commltuls  for  tba 
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whole  CO.  Ill  IW  WM  173;  of  43  were  trliil  At  thi‘ 

Mtiie*.  131  at  the  co.  quarter  M>ACtt>n<.  and  10  at  the  lorat 
court!.  The  TAhic  of  ratealih*  pruprrt}'  in  the  town  in 
1815  WM  9,'8h4  a yt«r ; in  |k35,  It  wai  x.yci/.  The  Ixi- 
rouch-rate  amuunu,  on  an  average,  tu  334/  Us.  a year. 

linder  the  Poor  laiw  Amendment  Art  n«<lfon1  U the 
union  town  for  94  pari»he«.  The  average  of  it*  own 
poor-rate*  for  3 year*,  ending  IH34,  waa  3,<74/.  It  i*  re- 
pretented  bjr  6 guardian*.  The  bor.  ha*  returned  3 
mvnilirr*  tu  the  II.  of  C.  tiiKc  the  S3  Kdw.  I.  Previ- 
oufly  to  tlie  Kefortn  Art  they  were  elecle«l  by  the  bur- 
ire*te«  and  fmMiven,  Ixvth  tMKliev  ennsUtingof  an  indefinite 
numl>er.  In  the  rrmu>«t  of  lH30(gaine«l  (ir  | vote).  ICti 
polled,  of  w hom  6l  otily  were  reudent.  There  are  li<3 
POU*e*  of  the  ann.  value  of  Ul/.  and  upward*.  Itcgi^tered 
voter*  for  1h3».  R7»<  ; of  whom  'll  were  (revtneo.  It  l»  the 
princi|>al  |ioUiug  town,  aUo,  of  the  ro.  It*  iiKxiern  U a 
contraction  of  it*  Saxon  name,  /trdam  /nrtt.  A *trt>ng 
castle  WA*  built  here  toun  after  the  t'onque*t,  vhlch,  in 
au)>*equent  reign*.  i mluri-d  many  tiegi'S  : part  of  it*  en. 
Irenehnient*  m.-iy  *tili  be  traced.  N<*ar  the  town  are  the 
remaini  of  Caldwell  and  Newenham  prloriea  J«4in 
Bunvan,  author  of  the  wat  p^^tor  of 

the  indep*-ftdent  congregation  at  Ih-dfnrd,  from  M>7I  till 
hi*  diSTAiw.  in  I6hh.  Tne  ltiis»e|l  famtly  derive  their 
title  from  the  town,  (l.f/um's  Mag.  Brit.;  Varl.  He- 
porli  ; Braulrif  and  Britton't  BtamUc$  of  England  and 

BPDFOnD  I.FVEL,  a dUtr.  on  the  E.  roast  of  Eng- 
land. c<»fTipriiing  the  greater  portion  of  a fiat  markhy 
tract,  called  the  Fen*,  which  exiei.d*  into  *ix  rouiitiiw, 
and  i*  ixtmvied  on  the  S.K.  by  that  great  inlet  of  the 
fiennan  Ocean,  known  a*  the  Wash;  and  in  all  other 
dirretioni  l-y  rangi-i  of  hill*  that  eticloce  it  fn  the  form 
of  an  ellipse.  It  tiielude*  about  4(>i.0>al  acres  of  thi*  fen 
country,  and  extend*  N.  and  S..  from  Ty’dd  Kt.  title*  to 
Milton,  33  m. : and  from  Peterborough  to  llrandon,  in 
an  E.  and  W.  direethm.  40  m.  Il»  Ivnundarie*  are  Irre- 
gular; but,  rommencing  from  I’l-terlMirnugh  northerly, 
the  line  extend*  l»y  Peakirk.  t'rowiand.  Whaplode  I)n»ve. 
Parson  Drove.  Giiyhim,  Sailer'*  I/ode.  and  Mcthwold, 
to  Brandon  ; and  thence,  >m  the  S.  *iite,  by  Mlldenhall, 
Milton,  Knrith.  Itam*.xy,  WotmI  Walton,  and  Yaxley,  to 
Peterborough.  This  eomprl*e*  the  whole  Iile  of  Kly  (the 
N.  dividoi)  of  Cambridgeshire),  and  alto  a few  )tari«he* 
fn  the  S.  divl«i»n  of  that  enuiuy  : SO.nuo  acre*  of  SufT-  lk  ; 
G3,0h0  rrf  Norfolk  t .S7,lX<i  of  Huntingdon;  l»-twi“en  7.0UU 
and  i^.iMViof  Sorthanipton«hire;  and  the  S.K.  portion  of 
LbKolushirt*.  The  whole  trai  t appear*  to  Ijave  been 
srNdually  formed,  by  atdlmuuary  deposition*,  in  an 
inlet  of  the  ocean,  brought  thillier  by  the  thlal  currentt. 
from  the  fithri$  of  the  coa*t,  aimI  by  lorrenu  from  ttie 
■urrmindmg  tiplan'l*.  Eight  iirtiicipcU  river*,  or  drain*, 
orlgin-xlly  trtver»*'tl  the  level,  thrw  of  which  had  their 
outfall*  m the  *ea:  the  \lVilam!.  in  Fn»s  Dyke  \('a*h  ; 
the  Nenc,  in  the  Sution  Wa*h  VN  ar ; and  the  Oti«e.  at 
Lynn  Regi«:  of  the  re*t.  the  (llen'joined  the  W elland, 
near  its  otilf.xll  : (he  WitiM'orh  wu  a branch  of  the 
Nene  ; the  Cam,  the  l.arke,  and  the  Little  Ouse,  A*ll 
into  the  Great  Ouh*  on  It*  E.  shIc.  The  Homans  appcvir 
to  have  been  the  lint  who  formed  aea  embankment*,  and 
shut  out  the  tide : subsequently  to  which,  for  a prolonged 
period,  It  was  a very  fertile  and  populon*  tract.  The 
outfall*  of  Ihcstreani*.  and  the  dpiHht  of  their  channel*, 
remained  adequ.Me  to  carry  off  tne  inperfincMU  water, 
and  efl^ct  a prr>)>er  drainage,  although  it  U a we)l-a*e<*r- 
tjUned  fact  that  the  average  level  of  the  surface  was 
several  feet  lower  than  at  present  (at  Spalding  and  Wi*. 
bea^  not  lets  than  10  ft,  and  at  Prlertsorougb  5 n.). 
Thi*  is  easUy  accounted  for.  from  the  *nb*c»pient  changes 
being  of  a nature  favourable  to  the  formation  of  peal, 
and  the  deposition  of  matter  corntinnlug  more  arul  more 
to  silt  up  the  oulfall*.  and  chamHU,  arul  coast  line. 
The  roots  of  large  tn*es.  grass  lying  in  swathos.  a*  when 
flrat  mowed,  boat*,  shoe*  of  a patleni  worn  in  Hirb.  II.'* 
reign,  Ac.,  hare  been  discovered  in  various  placet  at  the 
depth  ot  several  feet  under  silt  or  [eat.  At  the  setting  down 
of  Skirbeck  sluice,  near  Boston,  a hlacksmitir*  shop  wat 
fouml  under  16  ft.  i>f  silt.  These  riianges,  thiTcfure. 
were  occasioned  by  the  cxHillDucd  o|K!ratiun  ot  the  same 
eatite*  to  which  the  formation  of  (be  district  1*  ongi- 
ruslly  attributatiie  ; and  which  arc  still  in  ceaseless  action 
on  tne  coast.  By  shulting  out  the  tide  also,  its  scouring 
action  would  be  greatly  limited  ; and,  ruusequently,  the 
chaoneU  and  uuifail*  of  the  streams  would  till  up  ami 
contract  more  rapidly,  unles*  prevented  by  some  artificial 
mean*.  This  proco«f.  however,  would  be  gradual ; arid, 
down  to  the  time  of  Stephen,  we  find  (be  district  round 
iSomey  described  by  Henry  of  Huntingdon  as  meat 
beautiful  and  fertile  ; whilst,  at  the  period  when  Franc  is, 
Karl  of  Bedford,  and  his  coa<lyutort,  undertook  the 
drainage  of  the  great  level  that  1*  named  from  him, 
this  tracH,  roniprUing  lH,ooi)  acres,  was  an  inundated 
morass,  with  the  exc'c^lon  of  a small  hillock  on  which 
the  abbey  stood.  At  early,  however,  as  the  reign  of 
Edward  |.,  the  silting  up  of  the  river*,  and  the  want  c^ 
adequalo  dratuage,  h^  become  an  rvU  of  great  magni- 


tude : and  as  a large  proportion  of  the  fens  then  belonged 
to  rich  religi(MJ»  estatilishments.  they  made  many  vi- 
gorous pRIirlt  to  olnri.xte  the  increasing  evil.  But  it  was 
not  till  the  wra  of  Elisalteth  that  the  drainage  of  the 
fens  was  viewMi  in  Its  true  light,  that  of  an  important 
national  concern  ; and  an  art  was  passed  for  eflbe^ng  ft 
in  the  44th  of  her  reign.  In  coiisuquence  of  the  queen's 
death,  nothing  wat  attempted  till  1634.  when  a charter 
was  granted  fry  Chat.  I.  to  Francis,  Karl  of  Bedford 
(mho  had  *U‘Ce»-deii  to  the  propertv  of  Thorney  Abbey), 
and  13  other  ailrfmturrrs.  who  undertook  to  ^raln  the 
level,  on  condition  of  lieliig  allowcvl  QA,0n0  acre*  of 
(be  reclalmixl  land:  (hit  was  partially  accomplished 
within  three  ye  ir*.  at  the  cost  of  lOO.onOf.  The  prin- 
cipal cut*  then  ina<le  acre,  the  Old  Bedford  River.  6 m. 
long.  (1.  wide  ; Ham's  ('ut,  of  the  same  length  and 
sixe : Hwii's  l.usm,  10  m.  long,  and  40  ft.  wide;  and 
Peakirk  Dmln.  of  the  same  length,  and  17  ft.  wide. 
The  old  drains  were  also  repaircti  and  enlorg^,  and 
four  sliilce*  formed  to  k**cp  out  the  tide  ; two  at  Tidd, 
one  at  \K  ikltearh,  and  one  at  Salter's  loMle.  After  all 
these  works  had  been  accompHslied.  at  so  great  a cost, 
by  the  cor|>orn(ion.  the  contract  was  set  aside,  at  tiM 
instigation  of  government,  under  Ute  plea  of  the  drains 
h ing  inadrqiuite.  An  offer  was  then  made  b«  the 
king  to  undertake  the  drainage  of  the  fens,  on  wing 
ali»*w<xt  153.1'Ou  acres,  which  wat  57.«S)0  more  than  were 
to  have  been  allotted  to  the  corporathm  for  elating 
it.  This  disgraceful  attempt  to  swindle  the  latter  out 
of  the  ailv.iiiiage*  likely  to  result  from  their  outlay  and 
exertions,  w.w,  however,  defeated  by  the  national  dls- 
turhann-s  that  sitortiy  after  broke  out.  But  the  neg. 
lert  consequent  on  the  distracted  state  of  the  country 
rendered  what  had  hern  cfli'cted  in  a great  measure 
(iudest.  so  (hat  the  district  remamed  a waste,  till 
Hril*.  when  3Vllllam,  Earl  of  Bedford,  had  all  his  father's 
rigid*  restore*!  by  the  Convention  parliament:  anoilier 
effort  was  then  made,  under  his  dirertiou ; and  at  the 
coil  of  3(i  the  original  adventurers  were  eniitded 

to  claim  (h(ir  t*5.uon  acre*.  The  priucipal  cut  Ust 
m.ule  w:ti  that  of  the  New  Bedford  river,  Boft.  wkle,  a 
short  distance  from,  and  running  nearly  pamliel  with, 
the  old  one.  In  lOD*  a rorporaiiun  wat  citabluh«*d  by 
an  act  (15  3.  c.  17- ).  to  pruvkie  fur  the  mainu  tiaoce 

and  rejiair  of  the  work*,  and  to  levy  astesiQteut* 
on  the  proprietor*  for  the  sums  fKwssary  to  defray  U»e 
exi*mses.  The  TOrporntion  con.*J*U  a governor, 
6 iNilltfft,  30  cunvervaturs.  and  a ctuiimonalty,  rousiiUlng 
of  all  who  }M>**ct<  1(M>  acres  wltliiii  the  level.  'J'br 
conservators  .xre  required  u>  have  'cOO,  the  balUffk  and 
gnrrrnor,  4li0  each  ; the  offlc«T*  arc  elected  anniudly. 
Srvt-nil  sulxe^'u-nl  act*  have  been  pasved  to  explain, alter, 
and  an>enii  the  nrlgituil  one  ; hut  it*  m.xin  outline*  have 
liern  preserved,  and  continue  to  funn  the  bosi*  of  the 
government  of  the  Fen.  In  IQff  the  level  was  divided 
into  three  parts,  — the  N..  MUidle.  and  8.  levels  : the 
first  comprises  the  lands  between  the  Welland  and  the 
Nene ; the  second,  those  lietweeii  the  Netie  amt  Old 
llcdfnrd  rivers  ; the  third  extends  from  Old  Bedford 
river  to  the  southern  limits. 

In  ITVi  an  act  passed  for  improving  the  outfall 
of  the  Ouse,  and  for  making  a cut  from  F.auhriok  to 
Lynn : this  was  n<M  effected  till  1X30,  and  has  proved 
highly  hencficial.  To  enumerate  the  various  cot*  and 
drain*  that  have  been  made  at  various  times  would  be 
tedluti*  and  useless.  The  water,  in  the  rivers  and  great 
artifii  iai  cuts,  is  mostly  above  the  level  of  the  lands  they 
pass  through,  and  it  cnnflnnd  by  embaokmenu  : the 
water,  thcrrrnre,  cotlectetl  in  the  tnudler  lADd-dralnt 
and  dUchiu.  has  to  be  lifted  into  these  main  chaoDclt  by 
pum(«,  which  are  mostly  worked  by  trindrollls,  but  In  a 
a few  instance*  by  fleam-engine*.  The  most  recent,  and 
by  far  the  most  efficient,  iniprovemeiit  that  has  brra 
made  in  the  draiiuge  and  lukvigatlou  of  the  Fen*,  hat 
lieen  at'compltslied  uud«*v  acts  patted  In  1537  and  lK£i. 
"for  improving  tbe  oulfall  of  tlte  Nene;  for  draiiiiug 
the  lands  which  discharge  their  waters  into  tlteWlsbeacti 
river  : and  for  in-proving  the  navlgatiutt  of  that  river, 
from  Kindersley  cut  to  the  m«;  and  embanking  the  salt 
marshes."  A new  thlal  channel  was  cut  f<»r  the  dvs- 
charge  of  the  Sene;  this  begin*  about  6 m.  below  Wi*. 
beaen,  and  rxtmdsto  CraMiule  (6|  m.)  t thence  the  river 
has  shaped  for  itself  anotural  chanmi  (l|m.  iu  length) 
to  the  Wash.  Tl»>  surface  width  of  (he  new  rut  varka 
from  900  to  9)0  ft . ; Its  depth,  from  the  surface  oi  the  ad- 
jacent land  to  the  bed  of  the  stream,  it  34  ft.  throughout : 
the  spring  tide*  rise  about  33  ft.  at  the  end  nearest  live 
sea,  and  HU.  where  it  joint  Kindcrtley  cut.  A bridge 
has  been  thrown  over  this  channel  at  .Sutton  W‘.xim. 
Mm.  below  W'itbeach,  and  an  embankment  made  acrosa 
the  sand*,  funning  a new  aud  safe  line  of  road  be- 
tween Norfolk  and  Lincolnshire.  Between  7.ftf<0  and  S,(AjO 
arret  of  marsh  will  uUimalcly  have  been  reelaimod  from 
the  sea.  and  l>ra>i'ght  to  a i uluvatvHi  *Ute  by  those  opera- 
tion*. An  «iidi<terniptni  communicatiuti  with  tbe  sea  from 
Wivbearb  (tite  emponuin  of  a large  district/  ha*  been 
Hkvted  for  small  vessrls  at  all  times  of  tide,  and  iu  any 
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wntli«r{  and  at  aprinfs.  for  large  rraaeU  , where,  prr. 
vluiulf,  thote  drawing  6 ft.  could  only  reach  witli  a 
spring  tide  and  favuurahle  wind.  But  the  most  Iro- 
portHiit  renult  U,  the  iropruved  drainage  that  has  been 
rtTocied.  In  this  new  channel  tlie  thk*  ebbs  nearly  10  fl. 
lum'cr  than  in  the  old  one.  Inimcdintely  opp«>«itn  the 
S.  Holland  and  N.  I.<eTel  shilc»*«,  uhich  are  the  nutlets 
for  the  water  of  about  |(/0.1N<0  acres  of  fciulaDd.  A 
new  main  drain  and  sluice  has  been  fumird.  to  take 
the  proper  ad>antage  of  tiiisf  and  also  several  ininnr 
drains.  The  Nenr  outfall  was  fluishcil  in  IA3A.  at 
a cost  of  atio.fsxy.  The  drainage  of  the  N.  l^el, 
under  an  act  oi>ta>nrd  in  IKSiO.  cost  |.V>,00(if.  Following 
the  example  of  bis  ancestors,  tlie  Duke  of  Bedford  has 
been  the  chief  sii|ri>orter  of  both  those  undertakings, 
which  have  rendered  pumping,  either  by  wind  or  steam, 
uuneecssary  in  the  N.  ia*vel;  and  proved,  that  by  due 
skill  and  cxertinn,  all  the  w.itcri  of  this  important 
tract  might  have  an  adequate  outfall  crratid  for  them. 
(AVstuM's  Unl.  of  Be^furtt  /.eerf/  M'Cuih>ch't  Statisticat 
Acet.  qj  Ike  Briliik  Kmpire  ; Smeotom't  Tracta  / Bentip 
Cpcioptcdia.) 

BEDNUltE,  a town  of  Hlndostan,  cap.  of  a district 
of  Mysore,  lat.  13°  N.;  lung.  7A°  6'  K.;  ISO  m. 

N.W.  Scringapatam.  3*i0  m.  W.  N.W.  Madr.*u.  It  is 
situated  on  one  of  the  best  roads  in  the  W.  Ghauts, 
which  leads  from  Mangaioie.  When  Hyder  Ati  took  It 
in  1763,  it  was  s.-Ud  to  lie  h m.  in  circ. : it  alTordetl  him 
considerable  plunder.  In  17N3  it  wu  taken  by  the 
English ; init  in  tlie  following  year  the  troujis  in  (>os< 
•esdon  were  eitlier  dcstrojt'u  or  dfsludged  by  Tiptioo. 
At  his  death  it  had  l>ut  bouses,— some  additlaos 
have,  however,  been  made  to  it  since.  Its  trade  is  in- 
rrradng,  but  it  has  no  mauuiactures.  {HniMiiioH'a  B.  1. 
Uaz.  i.  I.S6.) 

BEDWIN  (GKCAT),  a bor.  and  par.  of  England. 
CO.  Wilts,  hund.  Kindwardstonr,  64  m.  W'.  by  S Loud. 
Area  of  par.,  I0.42d  acres.  Pop.  of  par.  in  Ih31,2.1D>. 
The  town,  which  is  old,  stands  <m  an  elevateil  site,  on  a 
chalky  Soli.  Its  chuich  exhiidis  sperimrm  of  the  style 
of  various  wras  (from  tlie  Norman  to  Henry  VIII.),  and 
Jt  a cruciform  structun-.  with  a floe  cm*t>aulMi  tower 
rising  from  the  intersectiuti.  iiie  market-place  (a  very 
old  building  j is  still  standing  in  the  principal  ; 

but  the  market  h.\s  long  been  disusid.  Fair^  are  held, 
April  23.  and  July  2l>.  Ttie  place  is  in  the  Juris- 
dlAioa  of  the  county  magistria.es.  being  mer<4y  a nominal 
borough,  wiUi  a portreeve,  bailiifi.  &c.,  elitted  tit  the 
manor  court  Icct.  It  sent  2 nicio.  to  ibc  parlUamenu  of 
Edward  1.;  tbence,  with  some  inrerruptions,  to  9 
tienr)  V.,  anil  thence,  rontinuuiisly,  till  the  Iteform  .\ct, 
by  which  it  was  disfrancltiscd.  1 nere  is  a hue  relic  nf 
Haxon  earth-work,  called  iddsbury  Ciutle,  about  a mile 
N.E.  of  the  towu  ; it  mclmes  an  area  of  about  1&  acres. 
Some  Homan  renudns  have  also  been  found  about  ^ a 
mile  S.W'.  of  the  town.  The  Kennet  and  Avon  Canal 
passe's  through  the  parish,  nnd  furnishes  coals.  The 
living  is  a vicarage,  with  the  chapel  of  East  Grafton 
annexed. 

BEEDKR,  a constoerablc  prov.  of  Hlndostan  ; part 
of  the  Deccan:  chiefly  t>etwero  lat.  17^  and  K.. 
having  N.  Aurungabad  and  Berar  ; K.  Hyderabad  and 
Gnmlwana;  S.  livderahad  and  W.  Uejapoor  and  Au- 
rungabad: It  is  included  In  the  niaama  thimin.,  and 
divide*!  into  7 diitricU  ; vis.  Caltterga.  Naldroog,  Akul- 
cotu.  tlaillany,  Beeder,  Nandorc.and  Fatr>'e.  It  is  hilly 
but  not  mountainous,  and  watered  by  many  rivers.  o( 
which  the  Manjera  and  Godavery  are  the  riiief,  anu  Is 
generally  fertile.  Jt  is  but  thinly  Inhabited,  the  Hin- 
doos being  to  the  Mohammedans  as  3 to  1 : before  the 
conquest  by  the  latter  it  was  comparatively  populous. 
Three  langtiagei,  the  Telmga,  Maharaua.  and  Canarcse, 
are  spoken  in  this  prov.,  and  their  mutual  point  of  limit 
Is  somewhere  in  the  nrighhourhood  of  the  principal 
town,  Beeder.  The  Dhamenee  dynasty  reigned  here 
after  the  Moham.  coirquest,  and  other  small  states  were 
subsequently  founded,  o«ke  of  w hich  was  fixed  lu  Beeder 
as  the  capital.  Tbe  Moguls  conquered  It  at  the  end  of 
the  17th,  and  the  nixam  early  iu  the  IHth  century,  sirree 
which  it  has  always  been  occupied  by  the  successors  of 
the  latter. 

Baoca,  a ciQr  of  Hlndostan,  cap.  of  the  above 
prov.,  In  lat.  I7'-'4&'N..  long.  7T°  4"  R.  j 73  ro.  N.  W, 
Hyderabad,  and  32A  re.  E.  S.  E.  Bombay.  It  stands  in 
an  open  plain,  except  to  the  K.,  whore  it  rests  on 
ground  having  a declivity ; Is  fortified  by  a stone  wall, 
with  many  round  towers,  and  a dry  ditch ; has  remains 
of  some  good  buildings,  and  was  furmcrly  famoiu  for  iu 
tutenague  ware.  { Hamilton' $ E.  I.  Otn.  1.  1&7, 156.) 

BEER  ALSTON,  a bi>r.  of  England,  co.  Devon, 
hund.  Robnrough,  par.  Bcer-Ferrts,  211  m.  W.  S.  W*. 
London.  Pop.  of  the  par..  1821,  2.196  ^ 1^1,  1,676: 
houses,  34-1 ; area,  b.ViO  acres.  The  village  is  situated 
between  the  Tavy  and  Tamar.  1 m.  from  the  latter : iU 
market  sod  fair  (granted  in  129-^),  have  been  long  discon- 
tiimcd.  Silver-lead  mines  wore  openevi  In  the  reign  of 
Kdw.  1.  contiguous  to  the  place,  which  owes  what  iro- 
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I portance  It  iKMsessed  to  them  ; they  have  been  worked 
within  the  last  20  years,  but  are  now  (liscontioued,  thousli 
I some  smaller  otM^  are.  nr  recently  were,  in  work.  The 
i hor.  daimixl  Iw  prcscripciuii.  but  «iid  nut  return  metn.  to 
I the  H.  of  C.  till  the  reign  of  Kiis.,  from  which  period  two 
j were  regularlv  elected,  till  the  |>as>lng  of  the  llefunn 
Act.  bv  which  It  was  disfranchised.  I'be  ann.  vaJ.ofprifp. 
In  leio.  in  the  entire  parish,  was  25,'tAU/.  In  itsaucic-ut 
church  are  tome  curious  muoamcDti  of  the  old  familkw 
of  ('hampernowne  and  Ferrers. 

BKKHUHOOM.or  BIRBOOM,  ( yirabJntmi,  the  land 
of  heroes,)  a distr.  of  Hindoslan,  prov.  Bengal,  chiefly 
between  Ut.  23°  2li',  aad  24°  2-V  N..  and  lung.  66°  and 
Hg**  K.  ; having  N.  the  distr.  Bhaugvilpnrc ; E.  Mo<ir- 
sbedabad  and  Nuddea:  8.  Burdwan  and  tiie  Junglo 
Mehals : and  W.  Ramgur.  Area.  3.A70  sq.  m.  Pop. 
(I6'i2)  1,267.066.  Much  of  it  is  hilly,  covcrcii  with 
Jungk,  and  thinly  Inhabited;  there  are  no  navigable 
strewms,  which  Impedes  its  cultivation  and  trade  ; but 
the  riMuls  and  brldgi's  are  kept  in  good  order  by  govern- 
ment convicts,  ami  its  |H)p.  and  prus|>eriiyare  inrn'avlng. 
Good  coal  and  Iron  ore  are  found  : the  latter  is  workl^l 
in  nuniernut  native  forges.  su)>p1icvl  with  fuel  from  ex- 
tensive forests.  The  other  roost  lm(K>rtant  prutiurts 
are  rkc,  sugar,  and  silk.  Tlw  land  revenue  in  the 
rear  IH29-3U  was  691,876  rup.  Highway  depredati<.ns 
ore  frequent,  especially  by  the  petty  htU  chiefs  In  the 
W. ; the  heail-quarters  of  the  Judicial  establishment  are 
at  Sonry ; the  other  chief  tow  ns  are  Nagoro,  Noony.  and 
8i>rampore.  In  1601  the  IlindiHis  were  to  Uiu  MuiiAin- 
I mrdaos  as  30  to  1.  (//ano/fuN’s  E-  lAlax.  i.  240.;  /fc- 
' porta  om  E.  I.  A^ira,  Append.  lU. ; liepenuf  Map,  i. 

1 

I BRKR-UBGIS,  B par.  and  market  town  of  FnglAi.d, 
CO.  liorset.  bund,  of  same  mune.  Pop.  of  par.  I.I-«3. 
The  town  is  situated  on  an  adltu-nt  of  (be  Pidillo,  7 in. 
N.W.  Wareham.  Ic  has  a g»<wl  cliunh,  with  suii'O 
monuments.  Its  annual  fair,  held  <ei  Wumlbnry  Hill. 
I6th  S«'p.  and  3 following  days,  used  to  be  one  of  llu;  must 
important  in  the  co.  for  the  sale  of  cattle,  borses,  &c.  ; 
and  is  still  very  eontUlrrabie. 

BEES  (ST.)  IIILID.  a cape  of  EngUiid,  being  the 
most  westerly  jwiiut  of  the  co.  of  Cumln'claiid,  about  3 m. 
S.  W.  Whitehaven  ; lat.  .'*4°  MT  N.,  long.  3°  3T  24" 
W.  It  is  cuinposnl  of  abrupt,  high,  rocky  cHffl  ; and  it 
surmounb-d  by  a lighth<>usi‘.  exnihUing  a fixrtl  light, 
having  the  laolern  elevated  338  ft.  above  high  water 
mark. 

BEESKOW.a  townof  Prussia,  prov.  Brandenburg,  on 
the  .Spree,  |H  ni.  S.W.  Frankfort  on  the  tkicr.  rup. 
3,(<00.  It  is  the  seat  of  a court  of  justice,  and  has  ma- 
nufactures of  cloth  and  linen,  with  breweries,  tanneries, 
and  lime-kilns, 

BKFtJUT,  or  BF-LFORT,  a town  of  France,  drp. 
Haul-lliiln,  rap.  arrond.,  on  the  Savoureiisc,  3h  hi. 
8. S.W.  Colmar.  Pop.  When  this  town  was  cedod 

by  Austri.i  to  France,  in  IG4H,  it  was  nut  (<>rtlflni;  Imt 
the  importance  of  Its  position  d>r  Uie  dciciKcuf  the  plain 
to  tile  K.  of  the  Vosges  t>eing  obvious,  works  were  r«m- 
strurted  on  a new  priuciple,  by  Vautuin.  which  made  It  a 
fortress  of  the  second  cIms.  It  cunsUls  of  two  parts  — 
the  high  and  low  town  ; is  well  built;  has  large  barrHcks, 
a haiKJ-vome  churrb,  a college,  a public  library,  ronuln- 
ing  20,tiU0  volumes,  and  a tribunal  de  prentitre  imtance. 
Belfort  bas  Iroo-fuuDdrlcs,  with  fabrics  of  Iron.wire, 
printed  calicoes,  bats,  papt*r,  Ac. ; and  is  the  cntrrpAt  of 
most  |>art  o<  the  trade*  of  France  with  Alsace,  I.<iirAine, 
Gemuuiy,  and  .SwltxrrUnd.  (Hugo.  art.  Haut-Hkin.) 

BHG  (LOL'GH),  a small  Ukn  of  Ireland,  about  2 m. 
ftom  tbu  N.W.  corner  of  Ixiugh  Neagh,  with  wlilch  it 
is  connected  by  the  river  Bonn.  (&*(*  Loit.h  Nbaoh.) 

BEGAUD,  a town  of  E'rance.  dcp.  CAU-s  du  Nord, 
cap.  rant.,  3 m.  N.W.  Guingramp.  Fop.  3..V13. 

BEHAHAN,  a town  of  Persia,  prov.  Ears,  on  an  ex- 
tensive and  fruithil  plaiu,  aNmt  3 m.  R.  ftom  tiv  ruins 
of  the  ancient  city  of  Arogian,  and  130  m.  W.N.W. 
Shinu.  Mr.  Klnnelr  says  that  the  walls  are  about  3 m. 
In  drcumfercDce,  and  that  he  was  informed  by  Uie 
governor  that  the  pop.  amounted  to  about  lO.Otsi.  It 
U the  realdence  of  a Bcglcrbeg.  (A'h»»cfr's  Persia, 
p.  72  ) 

BEHRING'S  STRAIT,  the  channel  which  sepamtea 
the  N.E.  corner  of  Asia  fmm  the  N.W.  comer  of  Ame- 
rica, and  whirli  coruu'Cts  the  N.  rarlflc  with  the  Arctic 
Oemus.  It  Is  fumird,  in  its  narrowest  part,  by  two  re- 
markable headlands,  the  extreme  points  K.  and  W.  of 
the  continents  to  which  they  belong;  Cape  Prince  of 
Wales,  on  the  Amrrlcau  coast,  in  lat.  6.V  4fi  N..  long. 
166°  15'  W. ; and  East  Cane,  on  the  shore  of  Asia.  In  Ut. 
66°  6'  N.,  long.  166“  38'  W.  The  distance  bc-tween  these 
points  U alKHit  36  m. ; but  N.  and  S.  of  them,  the  land 
on  both  skies  ra{>idly  rcct-dcs,  and,  on  the  N.  especially, 
it  trends  so  sliarply.  that  the  name  of  Strait  is  not  vo^ 
applicahle  to  any  p^  beyond  the  Capos  in  that  dlrectluo. 

I It  Is  usual,  however,  to  regard  It  aa  extending  along 
I Asia  ftom  Tchukoiskol  Noss,  In  64°  ly  to  Serdre  Ku- 
m«n  in  67°  3'  N.,  which  gives  It  a length  of  400  m. : iU 
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irtdth  brtw<*«fii  TchukoUkoi  Not*  (173^  24'  W.)  and  • 


The  land  on  both  ride*  )■  rontiderahlT  indented,  the 
AiUtic  shore  eapeclallf  exhihitlna  trvrnl  4'Xtnuivo  and 
cominodioiu  baja,  a*  St.  I^wrence,  Metchickma.  aod 
others ; but  the  country  U not  of  a klud  to  tempt  nari' 
fatori  to  Its  coasts,  which  are  fenerally  steep  ana  rocky, 
fcry  bare  of  wood,  and  not  at  all  abundant  in  other  re- 
lation. The  water  has  an  equal,  but  not  freat  depth. 
Cook  remarks,  that,  on  both  sidee  of  the  Strait,  the 
soundings  are  the  same,  at  the  same  distance  from  the 
shore:  that  near  land,  he  nerer  found  more  than  83 
fathoms ; and  by  his  chart  it  appears  that  he  no  u'hfrt 
found  more  than  30.  .Shoal  water  appears  to  be  prin- 
ri|4llr  confined  to  the  bays  and  inlets  on  the  American 
side.  There  are  a few  small  islands  scattered  here  and 
there  along  the  Strait  t and  one  of  some  slse.  St.  Law- 
rence or  (Herke'i  Island,  lies  at  a short  distance  S.  (yora 
its  entraiKW.  The  temperature  Is  low;  by  the  end  of 
August  the  thermometer  sinks  to  the  fyeezlng  point,  and 
N.  of  the  two  Capes,  there  is  always  a store  of  ire  which 
the  heat  of  summer  Is  quite  powerless  to  disperse.  It 
ne^  scarcely  be  added,  that  the  Strait  is  frosen  OTerererj 
wrinter.  Fogs,  and  hasy  weather,  are  rery  common,  al- 
noit  indeed  perpetual ; for  tho<igh  the  summer  sun  Is 
alK>ve  the  horlton  for  a very  considerable  time,  ret  he 
s^om  shines  for  more  than  a few  hours,  and  often  It 
not  seen  for  several  days  In  succeHlon.  The  animals  on 
both  tides  the  Strait  are  similar,  as  might  be  expected 
from  the  proximity  of  the  continenis,  and  the  annual 
freestng  of  the  water ; they  consist  of  the  common  fur 
bearing  tribes  and  birds  of  the  Arctic  regions,  but  not  In 
great  numbers.  It  might  lie  reasonably  presumed  that  a 
corresponding  slmiUrity  would  hare  bevm  observed  in 
the  human  race  on  each  side  of  the  channel ; but  this  Is 
not  the  case:  the  Tchutski  (Asiailcs)  are  long-fared, 
■tout,  and  well  made;  while  the  Americans  are  of  low 
stature,  with  round  chubby  fares,  and  high  cheek  bones. 
The  Asiatics,  also,  appear  to  possess  more  arts,  to  be 
more  refined.  In  short,  to  be  of  a superior  race.  On 


both  shores,  the  prinrinal  occupasiuui  api>ear  to  be 
hunting  and  fishing,  for  the  latter  of  which  the  waters  I 
are  well  fitted,  being  much  more  abundant  in  life  than  | 
the  bsirren  land.  Whales  frequent  the  Strait,  and  the 


hunting  and  fishing, 
are  well  fitted,  beini 


widrtit  (morse)  se*ms  to  be  more  abundant  here  than 
in  any  other  p^  of  the  world.  The  flesh  of  the  Utter 
creature  is  fit  for  food  (CooA's  Third  /'pw.,il.p.  4-S7.),and 
it  appears  probable  that  the  natives  of  the  coasU  feed  also 
upon  the  whale. 

In  I72A,  Vitus  Behring,  a German  In  the  service  of 
the  Empress  Catherine,  sailed  from  Kamchatka,  in  the 
view  ofdUcoTering  whHher  .tsia  were  or  were  not  ter- 
minated hy  the  sea  towards  the  N.K.  He  reached  the 
Serdre  Kumen,  and  Ubi  down  the  Asiatic  coast  in  a 
manner  to  tall  forth  the  unqualified  approbaiioo  of 
(*oo4.  In  a second  voyage  to  explore  the  American 
shore,  he  unfortunately  pushed  under  circumstances 
of  great  misery.  Behring  may  be  considered  as  having 
settled  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  thU  strait,  and 
therefore  it  Is  roost  properly  railed  bj  hit  name:  but 
the  complete  discovery  was  reserved  for  Cook,  who  in 
17'^  surveyed  the  whole  length  of  both  coasts,  with  a 
precision  and  accuracy  which  left  nothing  for  after 
voyagers  to  perform,  and  which  has  made  the  geography 
of  this  remote  and  barbarous  region  os  precise  as 
that  of  our  own  country.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  into- 
resting  to  know,  that  a very  old  Jopoisrjr  map  of  the 
world,  now  In  the  flrltith  Museum,  lays  down  the 
leading  features  of  this  strait  with  surprtsnig  accuracy. 

VNtusian  fowoffs  and  hi$covcrici,  p 48.  ; Cuok'$  Third 
ovage,  p.  45i.4C7~47ft.  Ac. ; 111.  p.  242., Ac.; 
p.fey  ^2B.V.  Ac.) 

nP.HRINO'S  ISI.ANT>,  a small  UI.  In  the  Pacific; 
lat.  N.,  long.  l6-'4''  K.,  the  mo>*t  W.  of  the  Aleu- 
tian ehaln.  It  is  rocky  and  desolate,  without  inha- 
bitants, and  only  remarVable  as  the  place  where  ttie 

5reat  navigator,  whose  name  it  Ix-ars,  breathed  his  last. 

.fier  suffering  great  hardihipt  In  his  attempt  to  explore 
the  coast  of  America  (sec  Uut  ariicir),  the  scurvy  broke 
ont  among  hU  men,  and  In  the  attempt  to  return  to 
Kamchatka,  he  was  wrecked  on  this  barren  rock, 
where  was  neither  food,  except  marine  animals,  nor 
covering,  except  One  sand,  in  which  the  captain  and 
crew  attempted  to  screen  themselves  from  the  of 
an  Eastern  winter,  and  in  which  the  former  died  worn 
out  disease  and  disappointment,  Dec.  8.  1741.  (Asu- 
van  f’of.  and  Dneoti..  p.  97.) 

BEIL  A,  or  BELA,  an  Inl.  town  of  Belooehiitan.  rap. 
prov.  Lus,  on  an  elevated  rock  on  the  N.  hank  of  the 
roorallv,  Ut-  2G^'  11'  N.,  lung.  E.,  and  .Vi  m.  N.  of 

the  Indian  Ocean.  It  contains  about  2.000  bouses,  300 
of  which  belong  to  Hindoos.  The  street*  arc  narrow, 
but  the  bazar  is  neat,  and  the  towm  generally  clean  and 
•ift  on  the  N.W.  it  is  protected  by  a tolerably  good 
mud  wall ; elsewhere  it  has  no  external  defence.  (Pof- 
tinger'iTraweU,  p.  19.) 


DFII.AN,  a town  of  Syria,  near  the  s*a,  9 m.  K.B. 
Iskmtdemoa  ; lat.  3»5^  29'  30"  N..  long.  S6C  I7'  E.  Pop, 
uncertain,  but,  as  the  town  Is  the  residence  of  many  rich 
families,  it  cannot  be  Incontiderabley  probably  from  4,000 
to  6,000. 

The  bouses  are  of  itooe,  with  flat  roofs,  occupy  both 
sides  of  a mountain  gorge,  aod  are  so  disposed  that  the 
temcee  of  the  lower  buildings  serve  as  streets  to  thf>se 
above.  A large  stream  rushes  through  tlte  middle  of  the 
town,  and  in  winter  cascades  pour  down  on  every  side. 

A considerable  number  of  aoueducts,  some  of  them  very 
ancient,  conduct  this  abundant  supply  uf  water  to  the 
bouses  of  the  InhshhanU. 

Beilan  gives  name  to  the  mountains  among  which  It 
stands  (an.  Amanui},  the  S.W.  termination  of  the 
Tsurus,  I'he  summits  of  these  mounUins  are  usually 
snow-topped  ; hence  the  winter  cold  is  verr  severe,  but 
the  summer  climate  dcllghtfiil,  and,  at  ail  times,  the 
atmosphere  is  pure  and  salubrious. 

The  town  was  formerly  much  frequented  by  the  inha- 
bitants (esperiaily  Europeans)  of  Aleppo  and  Isken- 
derotin.  as  a refuge  from  the  Ivumlng  heats  and  unwhole- 
some vapours  of  the  plains  during  the  summer.  The 
decline  of  these  places  has  offectcvl  Jlellan,  Imt  its  natural 
advantages  have  drawn  to  It  agreal  many  wealthy  Turks, 
who  find  a further  Inducement  to  reside  bere,  in  the  fact, 
that,  though  nominally  a part  of  the  pachalic  of  Aleppo, 
the  town  Is  really  governed  by  a sheikh,  elected  the 
Inhabitants  from  among  themselves.  In  IK32  Delian  was 
the  seen*  of  a dorlsive  battle  tN'twetm  Ibrahim  aod 
Hiusi'in,  pachas,  {f'otnnf,  U.  l36,  136.;  Jiobmton,  U. 
279-2^1.) 

BKJA  (an.  Pat  JmJta),  a (own  of  Portuj^,  prov. 
Alontejo,  cap.  Comarca,  H6  m.  S.E.  Lisbon.  Pop.  n,450. 

It  is  surrounded  by  walls,  flanked  with  40  towers,  and 
defended  by  a castle.  It  has  a cathedral,  a rich  hospital, 
a I.atin  school,  a fabric  of  earthenware  and  tanneries. 

BEJAPOOR,  a large  prov.  of  the  Deccan.  Hindostan, 
comprised  portly  In  the  British  dom.  and  partly  in  those 
of  the  rajah  of  Sattarah  and  the  Nizam,  and  containing 
the  Portuguese  territ  of  Goa.  1(  extends  from  15”  to  18^ 
N.  lat.,  and  between  73*^ and  78^'  E.  lung.,  having  N.  prov. 
Auningabad;  E.  the  same  prov.  and  that  of  Hydera- 
bad : S.  the  Toombuddra  and  Wurda  rivers,  and  distr. 
of  Canara ; and  NV.  the  Indian  Ocean  : length  320  m.,  by 
sun  m.  average  breadth. 

Its  W . districts  are  very  mountainous,  being  intersected 
by  the  W.  Ghauts  ; and  there  ore  nunicrtnis  strong  hill 
positions  on  Uolatra  emiDcoccs,  w 1th  (terptmiHcular  sides, 
often  crowD'-d  bjf  fortresses.  The  pr1ncl|>al  rivers  ore 
the  Krishna  or  Klstnoh,  Toombuddra,  and  Beema.  llte 
Krishna  is  remarkable  as  forming  the  boundary  between 
two  regions  in  which  distinct  languages  and  species  of 
building  prevail ; N.  of  that  stream  the  Maharatta  tnngtm 
is  spoken,  and  the  roofs  of  the  ordinary  bouses  are  pitched 
ana  thatchi'd  ; S.  of  Its  hanks  the  Cauara  language  pre- 
vails, and  the  bouses  are  flat-roofed,  and  covert  with 
mud  and  clay.  The  Ramooses,  a tribe  resembling  the 
lower  castes  of  the  M^arattas.  with  the  thievish  habits 
of  the  Bheels,  but  more  subdued  and  civilised.  Inhabit 
the  bills  joining  the  tihauts  In  Sattarah,  between  Poonob 
on  the  K..  ('olapoor  8.,  and  Bejapoor  E.  They  are 
rolibert  by  trade,  plundering  the  country  when  not  kept 
in  siibordlnatiim  ; addicted  to  hunting,  Ac.,  and  neither 
tilUiig  the  gruund.  nor  disposed  to  any  fixed  or  laborious 
employment.  They  do  not  eat  beef,  but  are  without 
caste. 

After  tlic  dissolution  of  the  Bhamenee  empire  of  the  ■ 
Deccan,  in  1489.  Adil  Shah  established  a dynasty  In 
Bejapoor.  w hich  lasted  till  K>mo.  and  was  singular  in  con- 
ferring Himloo  titles  of  distinction,  which,  among  other 
Mohamminian  governments,  were  always  Arabic.  It  next 
became  nominally  subject  to  Aurungtebe ; then  really 
subject  to  the  Mahtrattas:  after  suffering  all  Che  evils 
of  anarchy  from  |h<)4  to  I8|H.  most  part  of  it  became,  in 
the  Utter  year,  sulijerf  to  the  British  ; but  portions  of  it 
have  since  that  (lerlod  been  again  entrusted  to  the  rule  of 
sultsidiary  native  princes.  {liamiUon's  E.I.Oaz.,  pp. 

Bsj.u*cH>a  ( f’yayapmra,  the  twtpreanaUe  cr'/v).  the 
anc.  cap.  nf  the  abiivc  prov.  under  tlie  Adil  Snah  dy- 
nasty, stands  near  the  right  bank  of  a tributary  of  the 
Krishna,  llfi  m.  8.  E.  Sattarah.  lat.  Iff'‘46'  N„  long. 
75^  47'  E.  In  the  beginning  of  the  17lh  century  It  was  a 
city  nf  great  size  and  strength  t but  at  present  it  eonsisu 
merely  of  an  immense  number  of  mosques  and  tHhr>r 
public  buildings,  many  nf  which  are  In  a state  of  partial 
decay;  and  a scanty  populailun  scatterevl  among  their 
ruins,  and  occui<)  Ing  mis4*ral>le  huts.  *'  As  the  traveller 
approaches  the  city  from  the  N-,  the  great  dome  of 
Mahomed  Shah’s  tomb  Is  rilscemod  from  the  village  of 
Kuiinoor.  14  m.  distant.  A nearer  view  gives  the  Idea  of 
a splentlid  and  imuuinuB  metn>pol(s.  from  the  innumer- 
able domi*v  and  •plre*  and  buildfnes  w hich  meet  the  eye." 
"On  entering,  the  illusion  vantsbes;  jungle  has  shot 
up  In  the  partly  obliteratiHl  streets,  arvl  the  visiter  mny 
now  lose  himself  In  the  solitude  of  ruins,  where  crowds 


IJEJAU. 

were  formerlf  the  only  iinpodimonti  to  « tVee  paiiiiKe.'* 
It  compriM^  an  uuU'r  lort,  or  old  city,  and  an  Inner  fort 
or  citaael,  partly  cnclo»ed  by,  and  lying  K.  of,  tho  former; 
the  space  bctwet'ti  the  walls  of  these  two  U said  tohare 
been  sufficient  for  the  encampment^  in  of  IA,(/K)  of 
Auruiigtebc's  cavalry.  The  walls  of  the  outer  fori  are 
8 m.  In  circ.,  and  but  little  dilapidated,  though  the  out- 
works be  in  great  part  destroys  ; the  inner  fort,  on  the 
eontrary,  is  fast  crumbling  away.  The  old  city  (besides 
a stone  bazar,  its  only  freouented  spot)  contains  the 
mausoleum  and  mosque  of  Ibrahim  .Add  Shah,  tmllt  on 
a basement  130  yds.  long,  by  yds.  broad,  covered  by 
an  Immense  dome  raised  on  arches,  and  to  elegant  af  to 
bear  a favournbie  comparison  with  the  most  celebrated 
Mogul  sepulchres  of  Upt>cr  Hindustan.  This  structure, 
as  well  as  others  iu  Bi'japoor,  Is  distlngiilshisl  hv  rich 
overlapping  cornices,  and  small  hrinarets  fH'culiar  to 
this  pl^e.  and  terminating  In  a globe  or  pinnacle,  instead 
of  the  open  square  turrets  common  hi  the  M.  of  India. 
The  Inner  fort,  the  S.  walls  of  which  bound  Be)apoor  In 
that  Erection,  encloses  the  ruins  of  the  palace,  the  great 
mosque,  an  imposing  edlhce  in  good  repair,  the  celebrated 
mausoleum  nf  Maliomed  Shah,  and  a multitude  of  other 
tombs  and  mosques.  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  who  visited 
this  city.  says,  inat  the  elaborate  stonework  In  some  of 
these  Is  exquisite,  and  not  surpassed  by  that  of  any  ca- 
thedral he  had  ever  seen.  Here,  also,  U a low  Hindoo 
temple,  the  only  building  of  the  kind  In  or  about  Beja- 
poor ; It  is  lo  the  earliest  and  rudest  stylo  of  art,  and 
popularly  thought  to  have  been  raised  by  the  Fondoot 
(a  myihologicaT race) : the  military  Khajoos  {treasury) 
has  massive  stone  chains  cut  out  of  solid  blocks  sui- 
pended  from  its  angles.  Excepting  the  palace,  little 
wood  having  been  used  in  the  construction  of  the  public 
buildings,  they  are  In  toleralde  pro«Tv.iiion.  Two  pa- 
rallel streets  (one  uearlyS  m.  long  and  .M>  It.  wide,  paved 
throughout  and  regul.oriy  built).  Intersect  the  inner  city, 
the  most  populous  t>art  of  which  adjoins  the  great 
mosque.  Mud  hovels  arc  stuck  up  here  and  there  among 
the  ruins,  but  Uie  s|>aco  wUhln  the  walls  is  mostly  a 
wilderness  covered  with  grass  and  shrubs.  There  are 
here  some  enormous  brass  guns,  formerlv  belonging  to 
the  fort,  one  of  which  would  require  a ImUI  weighing 
lbs.  For  m.  W.  of  the  fort  the  country  is  studded 
with  ruins,  chiefly  Mohammedan  tombs.  {Harail^m's 
£.  I.  Oax.,  1.  1611, 163. ; ktacknUosh's  Memoirs,  ‘id  edit. 

I.  463.) 

BBJAR.  a town  of  Spain,  prov.  Salamanca.  m.  S. 
Salamanca.  Pop.  4,700.  It  it  distinguished  by  it*  wiMillcn 
manufactures,  which  tiave  been  mui'h  improved  and  ex- 
tended since  18'i4.  A large  fair  is  held  here  ou  the  HAih 
of  Sept,  and  the  two  following  days.  ( Mtliasto.) 

BBJETSK,  a town  of  Russia  in  Europe,  gov.  Twer, 
cap.  district,  on  a lake  near  the  Mologa,  C3  in.  S.S.K. 
Twer.  Pop.  3,000.  It  is  an  old  town,  de  triste  appa~ 
trace,  with  13  churches  aud  S convents.  Schnitiicr,  La 
JSiifsiV,  t[C.) 

BBlRA.  a prov.  of  Portugal,  which  see. 

BEir-RL-FAKIH  (vulg.  Beetlejackie),  a town  of 
Arabi^  rap  of,  and  giving  name  lo,  one  of  the  6 dcpls. 
of  the  Tehama  of  Yemen  Projter,  alvuit  lOO  m.  E.S.K. 
I^heia,  and  yo  ra.  N.  Mocha ; laL  1 4^*  31' N-,  long.  43^ 
KP  B.  A large  and  strong  citadel  (the  residence  of  the 
dota),and  a mosque,  are  the  only  public  buildings.  .A  few  of 
the  houses  are  of  stone : but  the  majority  are  mere  huts  of 
wicker-work  or  clay.  ItUunwalled.  There  is  no  account 
of  the  pop.  X but  it  may,  pcrb.nps,  bo  estimated  at  from 

7.000  to  «,000.  It  is  the  great  centre  of  the  ctiffis'  trade 
of  Yemen  ; the  berries  arc  brought  from  the  neighbour- 
ing mountains  half  a day’s  journey  disum  ; the  best  in 
May.  hut  the  general  simply  1*  almost  cnni tant  throughout  | 
the  year.  The  ports  or  Lohela.  Hodclda,  and  Mm  iu,  aro 
supplied  from  hence  (the  last  taking  annually  alniut 

97.000  tons);  in  addition  to  which,  caravans  from  Kl- 
H^az,  Oman,  Persia,  Syria,  Egypt,  Ac.  resort  lo  the 
town,  in  which  mcrchanU  of  almost  every  trading  na- 
tion are  settled.  AU  pm  chase*  ar«  made  for  ready 
money. 

Belt-el-Fakih  (that  Is,  house  qf  a smn/>.  derives  Us 
origin  and  name  from  a famous  sheikh,  whose  tomb  lo 
this  neighbourhood  bcewme  an  object  of  veneration  ; and 
to  whose  memory  an  annual  festival  of  three  days  Is  oIk 
served,  during  wnich  miracles  ar«  sometimes  said  to  bo 
performed.  The  town,  which  rose  In  consequence  of 
pilgrimages  to  the  tomb,  gradually  drew  to  Itself  the 
coffiK  trade,  which  before  had  centred  in  Zebid.  a town 
about  90  m.  to  the  S.  {Siebuhr, Deter. de  r.4r.  197,  liW.; 
Ftw.  n*  ^r.  1.  953— ‘i-AA) 

BKITH,  a par.  aixl  town  of  Scotland ; the  Utter  is  si- 
tuated in  the  CO.  of  Ayr,  9 m.  S.  W.  Paisley,  but  the  par, 
extends  Into  Renfrew.  Pop.  of  par.  5,113,  of  which  about 
two-tbirds  belong  to  the  town.  The  latter,  which  is 

fileasantly  situaW  on  a rising  ground,  has  grown  into 
mportaoce  since  the  earlier  part  of  last  century.  It  was 
at  one  time  famous  for  its  manufacture  of  linen  ; it  was 
afterwards  no  less  eminent  In  the  dcnuirtment  of  silk 
gauze ; but  cotton  has  of  late  conslitutcii  its  lUpie  monu- 
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lacture.  In  tbU  respect  H may  almost  be  regarded  as  a 
suburb  of  Glasgow.  It  has  also  two  flax  and  three  corn 
mills.  A great  number  of  the  female  inhah.  are  engagsrd 
in  tambouring  and  flowering  mustin  fur  the  market*  of 
Paisley  and  (Hasgow.  The  lineof  the  (tlasgow,  Paldey, 
Kilmarnock,  and  Ayr  Railway,  which  is  now  (|h^i)  being 
constructed,  passes  close  by  lUith  ; a clrrumstanre  which 
will  give  a gn*at  Impulse  to  the  prosperity  of  the  place. 
The  limestone,  frc**stono,  ironsluue,  and  coal,  w Ith  which 
the  neighbourhood  abounds,  will,  when  the  railway  is 
m>en,  b^ome  more  available,  and  And  a ready  mar^H. 
The  iMrish  of  Beltli,  which  borders  on  that  of  Duolop,  U 
famous  for  its  dairies;  and  the  one  parish  produces  as 
much  of  what  is  called  Dunlop  cheese  as  the  udior. 
Beith  has  a town  house,  built  by  subscrintion,  a parish 
church,  and  two  dissenting  chapels,  two  untneh  banks, 
and  a subscription  llbra^. 

HKKKS.  a town  of  Hungary,  cap.  of  an  extensive  eo. 
of  the  same  uaiiie,  at  the  confluence  of  ihu  illa^'k  and 
White  Koros,  40in.  S.W.  Gmiswardeln  ; l.at,46''4tJ  IG'* 
K..  long.  2|0  7'33"  K.  Pop. ‘J<i.ono.  It  has  3 churches, 
and  a considerable  trade  In  cattle,  corn,  and  wine,  the 
produce  of  the  surrounding  country.  It  was  fonuerly 

fortlfled. 

BELAI.CAZAR,  a town  of  Spain, prov.  Cordova, 48 
m.  N.N.W.  Cordova.  Pop.  9.H00. 

BKLASPtJOR,  an  ini.  town  of  N.  llindostan,  rap.  of 
the  Cahlore  rAjah.ou  the  left  l>ank  of  the  Sutlejc.  1.46.A  ft. 
above  the  level  of  the  sea  ; ISOra.  K.  Delhi,  300  m.  N.N. 
W.  Agra:  lit.  31<>  P/  N.,  long.  76®  4V  E.  In  IHIO.  U 
contained  3,000  houses  : it  is  regularly  built;  the  houses 
of  stone,  cemented  with  mortar,  and  the  streets  roughly 
paved.  •The  .Sutlejc  Is  hen?  al'«»ut  100  yards  broa*l.  wln-n 
its  water*  are  lowest.  In  lk?i,  this  town,  with  the  rest 
of  the  Cahlore  territory,  devolved  to  the  British  govern- 
ment, on  the  death  of  Its  previous  sovereign.  {llamiUon't 
E.  /.(/fix.  1.164.) 

BBLBBIS.  a town  of  Lower  Egypt,  on  the  roost  W. 
arm  of  the  Nile,  99  m.  N.E.  Cairo.  It  was  occupied  in 
1798  by  Napoleon,  who  repaired  Its  fortiticailous  ; but 
they  are  now  of  little  lm|iortance,  the  wails  consisting 
chiefly  of  mud.  It  is  ill  built,  has  several  moopies,  aiid 
its  rmp.  has  been  estimated  at  5,000.  It  U supoixed 
by  D’Anville  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  ancient  I'har- 
bsrtus  ; but  the  preferalde  opinion  seems  to  be  that  the 
site  of  Pharlwtu*  is  IdeiiticiU  with  Hort>c|rt.  Relixis 
is  a place  of  consUb  rablu  iuiportauce,  from  lu  situation 
on  the  mad  to  Syria. 

BBLCASTRO,  a town  of  Naples,  prov.  Calabria  Ul- 
tra, |.A  m.  N.E.  Catansaru.  Pop.  3,400.  It  is  •itu.ite«l 
on  a ruck,  is  the  scat  of  a bishopric,  has  a catlu'dial,  a 
diocesan  seminary,  and  a mois/  de  piiU.  Large  quan- 
tlti<*s  of  cattle  arc  bred  In  its  vicinity. 

BELEM,  a suburb  of  Lisbon,  which  see. 

BELFAST,  a scA|>ort  town  and  (larl,  bar.  of 
treland,  cos.  Antrim  and  Down,  prov.  Ldster, 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Lagan  with  Carrick- 
Fergus  Bay,  102m.  N.  Dublin;  lat.  54®3(>'8‘5"N., 
long.  SP  55f  j3‘7"  W.  At  a very  early  |H>riod  it 
was  known  as  a foriiflcd  station,  and  on  tho 
arrival  of  the  English  it  was  further  sccurcsl  by 
the  erection  of  a castle,  of  which,  however,  no 
trace  now  exists.  It  owes  it»present  importance 
to  its  commerce  and  mamifactures  which  have 
raised  it  to  the  first  rank  among  the  great  marts 
of  Ireland.  Tho  town  comprises  .'ll)  area  of 
1872  slat,  acres  whereof  1296  arc  in  Antrim, 
and  576  in  Down;  but  the  miintci|ml  limits 
comprise  onlyl572  acre.s.  Pop.  in  1821,  37,277, 
in  1831,  58,^7,  and  in  1841,  75..'Km,  where<»f 
70,447  were  within,  and  4,861  without  the  prin- 
cipal bor.,  68,611  being  then,  also,  in  Antrim, 
and  6,697.  in  the  suburb  of  Ballymacarrct,  in 
Down.  Pop.  of  pari.  bor.  at  same  |H.Titnl, 
63,625.  According  to  a census  taken  in  1834, 
there  were  16,388  adherent.s  of  oMab.  church; 
19,712  K.  Catholics;  23,576  Presbyterians;  and 
1,137  persons  belonging  tu  other  persuasions 
Inhab.  houses  in  1K41,  10,906,  giving,  at  an 
Bvcr.ige,  6*9  persons  to  a house. 

Though  lying  low,  a great  portion  of  the  town 
not  being  more  than  6 feet  above  high  wafer 
mark,  it  is  very  hcnlihy.  The  Lagan,  by  which 
the  suburb  of  Ballymucarret  is  separated  from 
the  rest  of  the  town,  is  crossed  by  3 bridges; 
one,  the  oldest,  consisting  of  21  small  arches, 
the  others  of  modern  construction. 

The  town  lias  a cheerful  and  lively  appear- 
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ancc.  The  housc!^,  mostly  of  modcra  construe* 
lion,  are  of  brick ; the  streets  are  wide,  airy,  well 
paved  and  flngj^ed,  clean,  and  lighted  with 
rrincipal  ecclesiastical  buildings,  the  parochial 
church,  with  a lower  of  the  Ionic  orter;  St 
George’s  Church,  or  chajx*!  of  ease,  with  a very 
line  portico,  and  Christ  Church  : it  has  in  all  7 
places  of  worship  for  the  adherents  of  the  esta- 
hlinhed  church  : 3 Horn. Cath.  chapels;  20  Pres- 
byterian places  of  worship,  one  of  very  elegant 
architecture;  3 meeting-houses  for  Seceders,  2 
for  Covenanters,  6 for  Methodists,  1 for  Inde- 
pendents. and  I for  Quakers;  exclusive  of  5 
placi's  of  worship  in  BallyTnocarrct 

Of  the  etlucational  establishments,  the  prin- 
cipal is  the  Koval  Acadeniic«l  Institution,  which 
originated  in  a subscription  of  the  inhabitants  in 
by  whom  a fund  of  above  25,(KX>/.  was 
mist'd  for  the  erection  of  the  buildings,  and  the 
endowment  of  professors  and  teachers.  It  was 
afterwards  incorporated  by  act  of  parliament,  and 
receives  an  annual  parliamcnbin* grant  of  I.SKjOI. 
It  consists  of  a collegiate  or  fiighcr,  and  of  a 
subordinate  or  elementary  dejKirtment.  In  the 
firvt,  the  profcwirs  of  natnrat  philosophy,  moral 
philost)phy,  logic  and  belles-lettres,  anatomyand 
physiology, inathetiialics, church  history, Hebrew, 
and  Greek  and  Latin,  receive  annual  salaries  of 
besides  students’  fees  ; 2 professors  of  di- 
vinity receive  lOOi  each,  with  fees;  while  the 
prufeswirs  of  chemistry,  midwifery,  materia  nic- 
dica,  surgery,  botany,  and  biblical  criticism,  arc 
left  to  dc]>end  on  fees  only  : in  the  school  de- 
partment there  arc  classw’for  Latin  and  Creek, 
inalhcmalics,  English,  French,  &c.  The  num- 
ber of  pupils  in  both  divisions  amounts  to 
about  100.  The  institution  is  conductc'd  by 
boards  of  managers  and  visiters,  elected  by 
and  from  among  the  subscribers.  The  builif- 
ing,  which  is  of  plain  api>carance,  is  sur- 
rounded by  a large  enclosed  area.  The  Bel- 
fast academy,  founded  in  comprises  an 

assemblage  of  highly  eflicicnt  classical,  ma- 
themaiicai.  and  other  schools.  There  is  also 
an  extensive  Lancastrian  school.  And,  ex- 
clusive of  the  alK>vc,  there  were,  in  IR42,  18 
national  schools  in  the  town  and  its  vicinity, 
attended  by  .3,392  pupils,  with  numerous  private 
seminaries.  Among  other  literary  and  .scientific 
institutions,  supported  by  the  contributions  of 
the  members,  are  the  Society  for  Promoting 
Knowlctlge,  founded  in  1788,  with  n library  oT 
about  10,000  vols. ; the  Literary  Society,  for  the 
di.scussion  of  subjects  of  general  literature,  sci- 
ence, and  art,  founded  in  1801  ; and  the  Natural 
History  Society,  foundtKl  in  1821:  the  meet- 
ings of  this  institution  are  held  in  a handsome 
building,  erected  at  the  cost  of  the  subscribers, 
who  have  also  formed  a large  botanic  garden 
near  the  town.  Belfast  has  four  public  news 
moms,  and  snrn  newspapers,  some  of  w hich  are 
ably  conducted. 

l*hc  poor  house,  for  the  reception  of  agc<l  and 
Infirm  pnuj>crs  and  dt'stitute  children,  a lar^e 
buildiitjg,  in  an  elevated  sittiatiun,  at  the  N. 
extremity  of  the  town,  maintains  about  500 
intnates.  of  whom  those  capable  of  work  are 
employed  in  useful  inanufactun*s,  or  in  its  do- 
mestic arrangements:  attached  to  it  are  useful 
mcilieal  and  surgical  hospitals.  The  funds  amount 
at  an  average  to  about  2,500/.  per  ann.  The 
House  of  Industry  is  now  superseded  by  the 
union  workhouse,  established  under  the  new 
poor  law.  'File  Fever  Ilocpiial,  with  a dispen- 
sary attached  to  it,  has  accommodation  for  220 
luttients,  and  an  annual  income  of  about  1,000/. 
A lying-in  hospital  is  maintained  hy  public  sub- 
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cription.  The  distriit  lunatic  asylum,  for  the 
cos.  of  Antrim  and  Down,  and  the  town  of 
Carrickfergus,  situate  about  i m.  from  the 
town,  in  an  enclosed  area  of  S3  acres,  has  ac- 
commodation for  250  inmates:  the  number  of 
patients  on  the  31st  March  18.39  was  205,  107 
being  males  and  98  females : the  total  ex)iense  of 
the  establishment,  including  salaries,  during  the 
year  ending  as  above,  was  3,722/.,  the  average 
cost  of  each  patient  being  19/.  Is.  The  new 
Deaf  and  Dumb  Asvium  is  an  elegant  building, 
'rherc  are  also  2 female  penitcutiaries.  'Fhe 
only  places  of  amusement  arc  a theatre,  occa- 
sion.nUy  opened  for  dramatic  performances,  and 
a suite  or  rooms  in  the  Commercial  Buildings 
fur  balls  assemblies,  and  concerts.  'I'he  £k- 
change,  erected  by  one  of  the  Marquises  of 
Donegal,  is  now  used  only  for  the  election  of 
magi»irutes  and  other  corporate  purposes.  Ad- 
joining the  town  are  barracks  for  infaulry  and 
artillery. 

Pf'Ifnst  wai  incorporated  by  Jamei  I.  In  1613.  Un- 
der the  late  act,  it  ii  Koverned  by  a mayor,  9 alder- 
tnrn,  ami  30  councillors.  'I'hr  borough  retnrued  9 tn. 
to  the  Irish  pari.:  at  the  Union  it  obtained  leave  to  send  I 
m.  to  the  II.  of  C..  and  in  l>*33  the  Hefoitn  Act  again 
conferred  on  it  the  privilege  of  returuiiig  9 m.  The  right 
: of  election,  whirh  had  Iteen  prcvioiisly  confined  to  the 
menii'crs  of  the  was  at  the  same  time  givco 

to  the  lb/-  householders,  and  a neir  and  somessbat  more 
extended  boundary  was  laid  dnsrn  for  elective  pur- 
poses. l*arl.  ronstit.,  in  IMt,  7.A77.  General  sessione 
for  the  CO.  are  held  here  4 times  a year : there  is  also  a 
court  of  record  for  ple.as  of  debt  to  the  amount  of  tot.  j 
a manor  court,  a ct<urt  leet,  and  a |x>tty  sessions  court 
twice  a wivk  (at  which  last  the  sovereign  presides). 
The  town  is  aconsuUxilary  station,  and  Is  the  residence 
of  the  stipemtiary  magistrate  for  the  co.,  who  holds  a 
court  of  pi'tty  sessions  twice  a week.  Persons  com- 
miltnl  for  graver  offrticcs  are  sent  to  the  co.  gaol  in 
Uarrirkfergus ; tbosc  uu  lighter  charges  to  the  house 
correction,  where  the  prisoners  are  employed  chiefly 
In  brrakli.g  stone  for  tne  roads.  This  building  beine 
inadequate  for  its  purpose,  a new  and  improved  Brtdeweli 
Is  now  (i>Mi.>)  in  course  of  being  crect^.  The  paving, 
lighting,  ami  cleaning  of  the  town  is  superintended  by 
a board  of  police,  empowered  to  levy  a local  rate  for 
these  purposes,  the  annual  average  amount  of  which  Is 
alKHJt  ^.outV. 

The  liiH'D  manufacture  has  been  the  chief  source  of 
(he  present  prosj^crotis  state  of  Deifast.  To  accommfv 
date  the  trade  of  which  it  Is  the  centre,  the  White 
Linen  HaII.  a large  quadrangular  building  enclosing  a 
siMK’itms  area,  was  cri'ctosl  bv  subscri|<tiun  in  I7ei3:  and 
aomit  the  some  period,  the  Ilrown  Linrn  Hall,  an  on- 
ciirered  area  of  smaller  dimensions,  was  opened  for  the 
sale  of  unbleAched  linens.  'Ihere  were.  In  |h4I,  in  the 
town  and  its  vicinity,  31  mills  for  spinning  linen  yarn, 
which  employ  in  all  nearly  7.000  bands : and  there  are 
several  factt'i  It's  for  the  weaving  of  linen  cloths,  employ- 
ing about  l.onuhands.  llie  cotton  manutacture,  intro- 
duced in  1777.  is  carried  uu  in  four  factories,  which 
employ  about  1.100  hands  ; but  the  business  is  derilniag, 
aniTthe  prntwbility  seems  to  be.  that  at  no  very  distant 
period  it  w ill  be  entirely  abandoned.  Four  large  and 
■evcral  rmnUer  foundries  areempl<>yed.chiefly  in  making 
the  machinery  .ind  implements  fur  the  linen  and  cotton 
works.  There  are  two  vitriol  works.  The  tanning  ot 
leather,  formerly  one  of  the  chief  trades,  is  on  tbo  de- 
cline ( but  the  manufacture  of  ropes,  canvass,  and  sail- 
cloth is  carried  on  with  much  vigour.  There  arc  two 
large  ihip-yards,  tn  which  vessels  of  all  dimensions,  op 
to  400  or  ^ tons,  are  built.  There  are  3 distilleries, 
13  breweries,  several  large  flour  and  corn  mills,  with  nu- 
merous manufactories  for  minor  artii-lerof  couiumption, 
such  AS  soap.  CAiidies.  starch,  Ac.,  and  a paper  mill.  In 
IKpi.  U)  steam  engines,  of  the  power  of  L974  horses, 
were  employed  In  Belfast  and  Its  immediate  ucighboor- 
hoo*|. 

The  increase  of  trade  and  commerce  bas  kept  pace 
with  that  of  monuractures.  The  sitiulion  of  the  town  — . 
at  the  bottom  of  Carrickfergus  Bay.— has  made  it  tbe 
chief  mart  for  the  circulation  of  foreign  produce  throtu h 
tlie  most  populous  oikI  wealthy  |>ortloti  of  Ulster.  To 
improve  this  advantage,  a line  <>f  inland  navigation  wat 
commenced  in  1787,  to  connect  the  town  with  Lough 
N<*nxh.  jartty  by  still  water  and  partly  in  the  bed  of  the 
river  ; but  the  unavoidable  catualliei  attending  this  latter 
mode  of  conveyance  hare  so  retarded  the  privg reu  of  (lie 
vessels  employed  in  it  as  to  render  it  comparatively  usoleaa 
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•nd  thft  inland  trade  li  moetlf  carried  on  by  the  roada, 
which  are  kept  Inanearelleut  state  of  repair.  A railroad 
has  l^n  formed,  for  the  conrejance  of  fU.ine  from  the 
quarries  at  Carehill  to  the  quan  ; the  Uliter  railwaj,  bf 
which  the  coromitnication  of  the  town  with  the  interior 
has  been  areatlj  facilitated,  is  nearly  comnletod;  and 
varlouB  other  rulways  are  at  present  (1H4A)  projected 
and  In  progross.  There  are  two  fain  ; one  on  the  I »t  and 
9d  Adjust,  the  other  on  the  24th  and  apth  October. 
Charter  markct-dajr  Friday,  but  welUsuppliod  markets 
are  held  every  day.  There  are  three  native  banking 
establishments ; the  Northern,  Belfast,  and  Ulster ; each 
of  which  has  branches  in  the  country,  and  branches  of 
the  ^nk  of  Ireland,  and  of  the  Provincial  Bank,  have 
also  been  nstabUsbed  here.  The  Savings  Bank,  com* 
menced  In  iHll,  was  one  of  the  first  loklitutions  of  the 
kind  In  Ireland : its  aflbirs  are  now  transacted  in  a 
building  erected  in  IM30  out  of  the  accumulations  of  the 
hind,  j'he  deposits  amounted,  on  the  !d>th  November, 
IH43.  to  106.(M9/. 

Prevloittly  to  1GS7  Belfast  was  a creek  of  the  port  of 
Carrickfergus  { but  the  privileges  of  the  latter  having 
been  purrhasi^  In  that  year  by  the  crown,  the  cus- 
tom-house was  transferrM  to  Belfast.  The  bay  Is 
peculiarlr  favourable  to  the  puipuscs  of  commerce, 
being  safe  and  easy  of  access.  Large  vessels  lie  at 
the  Pool  of  tiarmuyle,  about  4 m.  from  Che  town ; 
those  of  smaller  draught  discharge  at  the  quays,  which, 
are  numerous  and  convenient.  Within  the  last  few 

fears  several  docks  have  been  opened,  one  of  which, 
,900  ft.  in  length  bv  300  in  breadth,  admits  vessels 
o^ptfd  for  the  timmr  trade.  Tho  superintendence 
of  the  harbour  is  vested  In  the  BallaU  Corporation, 
established  under  an  act  passed  In  1H3I,  whicii  gives  It 
large  powers  towards  the  improvement  of  the  quays  and  | 
harbour.  A plan  is  in  cuotempUtion  of  carrying  out  em>  | 
bankments  or  quays  to  tho  Pool  of  Garraoyle,  so  as  to 
facilitate  the  loading  and  discharge  of  large  vessels. 
The  Chamber  of  Commerce,  a voluntary  association  of 
rocrchants.  founded  in  17d3,  was  revived  in  1H03.  M«r* 
cantlle  transactions  were  formerly  carried  on  in  the  Rx- 
ebange,  but  latterly  in  the  Commercial  Buildings,  a fine  I 
range  of  apartments  erected  in  1>^23,  at  an  expense  of  I 
30.000/ by  ajoint-stock  company  of  300  shareholders : tho  I 
buildings,  as  alresuiy  stated,  contain,  besides  the  portion  i 
oppropria^  to  commercial  purposes,  an  hotel,  news*  I 
room,  and  assembly*rooms.  I 

The  trade  of  Belfast  is  neater  than  that  of  any  other 
port  of  Ireland.  The  value  of  its  imports  and  exports  I 
(foreign  and  coastwise),  in  amounted  to  ^,037, 332/..  I 

while  the  value  of  the  imports  and  exports  of  Dublin , | 
during  the  tame  year,  was  only  6,iiM,A64/.  Uf  the  ex* 
ports  from  Belfast,  in  11136,  amounting  to  4,34l,7i>4/.,  the 
principal  articles  were  — 
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The  Imports,  amounting,  for  the  same  rear,  to 
8,eM.43R/..  consisted  principally  of  linen  yarn  (^.000/.) 
cotton  and  woollen  manufactures,  and  raw  cotton ; tea,  ^ 
sugar,  and  other  colonial  products,  haberdashery,  coats, 
iron.  &c.  {RaUvaf/ /Uport,B.7Z.) 

The  most  important  branch  of  commerce  is  the  crois 
cbonnel  trade,  which,  since  the  introduction  of  steam 
navigation,  has  Increased  in  an  extraordinary  degree. 

Numerous  steam-boats  ply  regularly  between  Belfast 
and  the  prlnelpol  British  paru.  The  passage  to  Llvcr- 

Cl,  Glasgow,  and  Dublin,  is  made  by  them  in  about  U 
rs.  and  to  London  In  140  hmtrs.  There  Is  an  ex- 
tensive trade  with  the  U.  Stales  and  the  British  colonies  ! 
in  N.  America,  and  with  the  W.  Indies,  Mediterranean, 
Baltic,  and  Archangel  In  l<^3  there  belungi'd  to  the 

IM>rt  133  sailing  vessels  of  under  60  tons,  and  333  do.  of  ; 
0 tons  and  upwards,  the  aggregate  burden  of  both  > 
classes  being  4».633  tons : there  then  also  belonged  to 
the  port  6 steamers  of  the  total  burden  of  1.017  tons. 
Rxcliuive  ol  the  coasting  trade,  there  entered  the  port 
in  l»43, 176  ships  of  the  burden  of  37.8CT  tons,  engaged  in 
the  colonial  and  foreign  trades.  The  customs  duties, 
including  those  of  Larue  and  Donagbadee,  in  the  utsder-  I 
named  years,  wera  — 
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The  post-oAce  revenue  for  1849  was  4,068/.,  and  for 
IH43.  4./»6/. 

In  die  exrlte  department  Belfast  forms  part  of  the 
Lisburn  district,  the  amotmt  of  duties  of  which,  to  the 
uudar*nam«d  years,  were  ~ 


In  the  appearance  of  the  town,  and  in  the  habits  of 
the  people,  the  character  of  RelCost  is  almost  exclusively 
commercial  and  manufacturing.  There  are  In  it  few  of 
the  landed  aristocracy ; Its  higher  classes  are  formed 
chiefir  of  those  who  have  attained  an  elevated  position 
in  society  by  tlieir  personal  exertions,  or  those  of  tlielr 
immediate  pronnitfirs.  There  is,  therefore.  Ilttl"  of 
external  show,  nut  much  of  intemal  comfort.  In  (heir 
domestic  arrangements.  The  middling  classes  enjor  all 
the  comforts,  and  many  of  the  luxuries,  of  civilisation  { 
the  working  classes  have  suffered  less  from  the  pressure 
of  distress,  arising  from  temporary  stoppages  of  trade,  or 
manuCicturing  etnploymeut,  ti>an  those  of  most  of  the 
other  great  towns  stmilarly  cimimitanced  t on  the 
whole,  there  Is  to  be  s<*en  nere  little  of  the  aspect  of 
destitution  which  marks  the  lubsirbs  of  most  other  Irish 
towns.  The  o/Bcial  and  other  documents,  which  have 
supplied  the  data  already  given,  show,  by  a review  of  Its 
condition  at  different  periods,  that  it  is  steadily  and 
rapidly  advancing  in  manufarturing.  commercial,  and 
literary  improvement.  </*rir«/c  Curran.) 

Bclfast,  a iea*port  town  of  tho  U.  .States,  Maine, 
on  the  N.  W.  angle  of  Penobscot  Hay,3S4  ra.  N.B.  Boe* 
ton.  Pop,  8,077.  It  has  an  excellent  harbour,  and  Is  a 
thriving  town. 

BCLFOHD,  a market  town  and  par.  of  England,  co. 
Northumberland,  Bambomugh  ward.  The  par.  con* 
tains  0.34Q  acres,  and  2,030  inhab.  i of  which  the  town 
h.os  1,3.64.  The  latter  is  ilnelv  situated  on  the  great  road 
from  York  to  Edinburgh,  and  has  a consklerablc  com- 
markot. 

BELGARD,  a town  of  Prussia,  prov.  Pumeranla,  cap. 
circle,  IG  m.  S.S.W.  Coestin.  Pop.  3.(X)0.  It  is  situat^ 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Lellznits  with  tho  Persaste.  and 
Is  almost  entirely  surrounded  by  water.  It  has  an  old 
castle.  3 ciiurches.  9 hospitals,  and  fabrics  of  cloth. 

BELGAUM.an  ini.  (own  of  Hindostan,  prov.  Beja- 
poor,  presid.  Bombay,  distr.  Darwar,  In  a small  suh<ii- 
vlslon  of  which  It  is  the  capital,  105  ro.  S.W.  Bejapoor, 
Mm.  N.W.  Darwar;  lat.  16- Si'  N..  long.  74°  43'  E. 
Pop.  (litiO)  7.C50.  It  is  strongly  fortified,  with  massive 
and  solid  walls,  ramparts  flanked  by  bastions,  a broad 
and  deep  ditch,  and  is  surrounded  by  an  esplanade. 
Its  interior  is  extensive,  but  covered  wltn  ruins  of  native 
buildings,  amongst  which  arc  two  ancient  temples.  This 
town  is  well  supplied  with  water,  and  held  out  against 
the  British  lon^r  than  any  other  garrisoned  by  the 
peifhwa'i  forces:  It  was,  however,  taken  in  IH|A.  The 
subdivision  of  Belgaum  has  a healthy  climate  t but  all 
external  trade  is  slopped  for  six  months  a year  by  the 
violence  of  the  rains.  A third  part  of  tlie  inhab.  are 
M.iharatta.«,  and  about  one  sixth  Mohamme<laDs,  one 
eighth  Jains,  and  one  ninth  Brahmins.  {Hamiiion'i  B.l. 
Gax.  i.  IM.) 

BELGER}^  a town  of  Prussia  prov.  Saxony,  on  the 
EU»e,  7 in.  .S.R.  Torgaii.  Pop.  2.H00.  It  is  very  ancient, 
has  an  hospital,  and  a town-house,  before  widen  is  a tri* 
umphal  column.  It  has  some  trade  in  com. 

HELUIOJOSO.  a town  of  Austrian  Italy,  prov. 
Pavia,  cap.  distr.,  9 m.  E.  Pavia,  nnd  23  m.  S.S.R.  Mi* 
Ian.  Pop.  3,000,  It  is  situated  in  a frultfiil  plain,  be- 
tween the  Po  and  the  Olona  ; it  is  well  built,  has  a mag* 
nihrent  aqueduct,  and  a fine  castle,  in  which  Francis  i. 
spent  tho  night  subsequent  to  tho  battle  of  Pavla. 

BELGIUM  (KIN(;nOM  OF)  It  litu- 
Ated  between  France  and  Holland,  and  has  been 
establiKhed  since  the  separaliun  of  its  pro- 
vinces from  those  of  Holland  bv  the  revolution 
of  1830.  lu  territory  is  small  as  compared 
with  the  great  European  slates,  being  only 
about  one  eighth  of  tliat  of  Great  Britain,  while 
its  population  but  little  exceeds  four  millions. 
However,  tlie  iin|K>rtant  position  which  this 
couniry  has  occupied  in  the  i>oIitical,  military, 
commercial,  and  agricultural  history  of  Eufom 
; — its  funner  celebrity  in  manufactures  and  the 
fine  arts  — and  its  present  rapid  progress  in  every 
indtiscrions  pursuit  and  social  improvement,  give 
it  a peculiar  interest. 

fr/cn/,  Botmdan'rt.  Area,  ^c._  Belgium  extends  from 
49°  27’  to  51°  SI'  N.  lat.  and  from  2P  87'  to6°  E.  long. 

' On  the  N.  the  boundary  line  Is  formed  by  HotUmo, 
along  a Hne  of  3HU,000  metres* ; on  the  £.  by  Prussia. 
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sn.(X)Omftr«« : on  tho  S.  by  Frtnce,  591,000m«tr«t ; ud 

on  the  E.  by  the  North  Se«,  09.000  metrM. 

The  geoerel  outline  of  the  territory,  tu  determined  by 
the  treaty  signed  in  IHSI.  by  the  allied  courts  of  Great 
Hritain,  Austria,  France.  I'russia.  and  Russia,  forms  a 
triangular  figure,  of  which  the  longest  side  extf^ds  on 
the  l?untiur  of  France,  from  a )>omt  midway  between 
Fumes  and  Dunkirk  to  one  0 m.  S.E.  of  Arloo,  or  5 E. 
from  Longwy.  The  parts  agreed  by  the  treaty  to  be 
eeded  to  HoUand  are,  first,  a pfTtion  of  the  prutince  of 
Luxemburg,  on  the  R.  of  an  irregular  line  drawn  from 
the  point  Just  roentlnued  to  orte  on  the  Prussian  frontier, 
otout  17  m.  S.  of  Molmrtiy  ; and,  secondly,  the  portions 
of  l.imburg  un  the  W.  of  the  rlrer  Mi'use,  iitrlutling  the 
city  of  Moestricht.  in  a deviating  curve,  and  un  U>e  N.  of 
a line  from  Steveniwi'i  ri,  nn  the  Meuse,  to  one  on  tlie 
Dutch  frooller,  4 m.  W.  nfWeerl.  Siucelhe  revolution 
of  the  Dutch  have  relolticd  Mssession  of  the  cities 
of  Moestricht  and  Luxemburg;  oi  the  communes  of  Bar 
leDuc,  In  the  province  of  Antwerp,  and  of  Saint  Pitrro, 
In  Limburg ; also  of  the  forts  of  LUlu  and  of  Liefken- 
oboek,  on  the  bonks  of  the  Scheldt.  If  the  treaty  of  the 
l.^th  of  Novemlter,  lK3t,  he  t-xct  uteii,  the  towns  of  Maes- 
tricht,  Kittard,  Kuremonde,  Venloo,  and  Wcert,  with  VH 
commuues  in  Limburg ; and  the  towns  of  Luxemburg, 
Greveninocher,  llrinich,  l>lekirk,  Echternoch,  Viandm, 
and  Wilts,  with  lUi  communes  In  Luxemburg,  will  be- 
long to  the  king  of  Holland.  The  greatest  length  of  the 
territory  of  Belgium  from  N.W.  to  S.E.  is  f»4  leagues,  of 
fi.txn  metres,  about  193  English  miles  ; and  the  greatest- 
breadth  from  N.K.  to  S.W.  Is  4'i  leagues,  or  about  127 
miles.  The  whole  area  contains  3.422,574  hectares*,  in- 
cluding the  portions  of  Luxemburg  and  Limburg,  which, 
though  claimed  by  Hoilaitd,  still  continue  to  be  the  sub- 
ject of  diplomatic  arrangement.  The  area  of  these  dis- 
puted sections  contains  477.tKiO  hectares,  so  that.  If  ap- 
proprlateti  by  llnllaud.  tlie  Belglc  territory  will  be 
reduced  to  2,M5,&74  hectares,  or  to  about  two-tfairdf  of 
Its  present  area. 

The  kingdom  consists  of  nine  provinces  — Antwerp  In 
the  N-,  East  and  West  Flanders  and  ILitnauU  in  the  w., 
Brabant  in  the  centre,  Limburg  and  Liege  in  the  E.. 
Namur  in  the  S.,  and  Luxemburg  In  the  S.E.  These 
formerly  constituted  the  duchy  of  Braiiant,  the  marqul- 
sote  of  Antwerp,  the  prlucipollty  of  Liege,  the  sclgncurie 
of  Mecliiin,  the  comtes  of  Flondi-rs,  H.ainaiilt,  Lou- 
T^o,  Olid  Namur.  ot;d  the  ducliies  of  Limburg  and 
Luxemburg.  At  the  time  of  the  Belgic  revolution,  In 
1K30,  the  iiTne  provinces  of  Relgluin  funned,  hi  conjunc- 
tion with  those  of  Holland,  the  kiagdum  of  the  Nether- 
lands. which  by  that  event  was  dissolved  into  the  present 
kingdoms  of  IfoHaod  and  Belgium. 

Oft!  Dinstont limisels  is  the  c^ita],  and  seat  of 

government,  for  the  administration  of  which  the  king- 
dom is  divided  into  the  9 provinces  above  enumerated.  44 
fUTondissemciils.  99  towns,  and  9,r>lu  rural  communes 
For  military  purposes  it  Is  divided  into  9 commondcres, 
correspotidlng  to  the*  9 provinces  : and,  lastly,  for  Judicial 
procoedJugi,  it  is  divided  into  29  arroudissements,  and 
237  cantons. 

The  following  Table  exhibits  the  Numbers  of  these 
Divisions  In  each  Province. 
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Belgium  possesses  21  fortified  towns,  besides  forts: 
Tlx.,  in  W.Manderi,  Ostend,  NIcuport,  Fumes,  Courtrai, 
Ypres,  and  Menin  t in  E Flanders,  Audenarde  and  Ter* 
monde ; in  Antwerp,  Uic  city  of  that  name  ai>d  Lierro ; in 
HoinauU.  Muns.TourrMi,  Ath,  and  Charlemi  ; in  Namur, 
the  city  of  that  name,  Philippeviile.  aud  kforianburg ; in 
Limburg.  Moestricht,  Hassclt,  and  Venloo ; and  in  Lux- 
emburg. the  city  of  that  name.  At  present  tJic  lortrcsS4*s 
of  Moestricht.  Vcnb»o.  and  Luxemburg,  are  garrisoned 
by  Dutcli  iiikJ  Prussian  lru^>ps.  as  being  claimed  by  Hol- 
land and  the  German  confcdcrotiun. 

Oenfrai  /frpeef  of  t/u  Country.  — The  north  and  west 
prorinces  of  Belgium,  In  their  flaCnMs,  fertility,  dykes, 
and  canals,  may  be  reg.vrded  as  a continuailun  of  Hol- 
land. This  portion  of  tlie  kingdom  is  so  densely  peopled, 
that  It  presents  to  the  traveller  the  appeorauce  oi  oue 
Toit  continuous  viilag*.  The  south  and  east  provinces 
• Alwctarvst-47tIU  EngUshaeno. 


have  on  opposite  character:  they  ore  generally  more 
thinly  peopled,  and  li>ss  eilitlvated,  and  exhibit  a most 
Irregular,  mountainous  surface,  with  tracts  of  marshy 
iand,  and  extensive  forests.  With  the  exerntiun  of  thiwe 
hilly  districts  in  the  south  and  east,  the  whole  terriiury 
presents  a series  of  uearly  level  plains,  traversed  by  uu- 
mcrous  streams,  drlightfiilly  diversified  by  woods,  arable 
lands,  and  meadows  of  brilliant  verdure,  enclosed  by 
hedge-row  trees,  and  thickly  studded  throughout  wlin 
towns  aud  rilloges. 

In  surveying  the  general  face  of  the  eountir,  and  pnv 
ceediog  from  W.  to  E.,  we  observe  that  the  coast  Is 
unifonnly  fiat,  and  formed  of  fine  loose  sand,  which,  bj 
the  fruquent  action  of  the  sea  winds,  is  raided  into  gently 
undulating  downs,  or  dunft.  These  bonks  of  sand  ex- 
teml,  nearly  without  interruption,  from  Dunkirk,  along 
the  entire  coasts  of  Belgium  and  Holland.  In  breadth 
they  vary  from  oue  to  three  miles,  and  rise  in  the  highest 
ports  to  40  or  Ml  feet.  They  are  formed  entirely  by  tlie 
operation  of  the  sea  winds,  in  elevating  the  deep  sands 
or  the  shore  ; and  since  they  serve  os  a natural  Iwrlrr  (o 
the  encroachments  of  the  ocean,  it  is  on  object  of  great 
importance  to  check  their  constant  tendency  to  advance 
inland.  For  the  purpose,  therefore,  of  rendering  the 
sand  eompac't  and  stationary,  the  duHe$  ore  sown  with  a 
species  of  re«>d.  antndo  arenaria.  until  a sulSicicut  stra- 
tum of  vegetable  mould  is  collected  to  support  plant- 
ations of  firs  {Pmu$  mantimut),  with  which  most  of  the 
BeMc  dimes  ore  thickly  covered. 

'I’hougii  no  prut  of  the  surface  of  Belgium  be  oelually 
below  the  sea  level,  like  that  of  Holland,  yet.  in  common 
with  the  latter,  its  sliorr,  in  some  parts,  is  defctided  from 
the  eucroochments  of  the  sea  by  brood  and  elevated 
dykes ; and  whole  districts,  which  formerly  were  alluvial 
morasses,  have  been  drained  and  embanked,  or  have 
been  gained  entirely  from  the  bed  of  the  ocean.  The 
embanked  enclosures  of  this  description  ore  cjilled  potd- 
ert.  On  the  sea  coast,  and  along  the  lower  bonks  of  the 
Scheldt,  they  are  very  numerous,  and  some  contain  above 
l.bOb  acres  of  rich  alluvial  soil,  which  is  o{>pro]iriated 
with  great  advantage  to  the  purposes  of  ognculture, 
under  which  head  will  be  found  some  further  account  of 
them. 

To  the  S.E.  of  the  dunes  (he  provinces  of  West  and 
East  Flanders,  and  Holnaiilt,  form  a far-stretching  |>lairi, 
of  which  the  luxuriant  vegetation  indicates  the  ii^efati- 
gable  core  and  labour  bestowed  u|iod  its  rultivatlon  ; for 
the  natural  soil  consists  almost  wholly  of  barren  sand, 
and  its  great  fertility  is  entirely  the  result  of  very  skilful 
managoinent.  and  jialicious  application  of  various  mo- 
nurt^. 

'I'he  undulations  In  the  surface  of  the  northern  districts 
are  so  slight  that,  from  the  lofty  top  of  the  cathedral  of 
.Antwerp,  the  view,  on  a clear  day,  extends  on  every  sid« 
over  a radius  of  nearly  SO  miles,  Including,  on  the  E., 
the  city  of  Turnhrmt ; on  the  W.  that  of  Ghent  \ and  on 
the  S.  the  city  of  Mechlin  : the  whole  panorama  towards 
the  W.  and  S.  displaying  a beautiful  succession  of  vividly 
verdant  firids.  variM  by  masses  of  wood,  streams,  and 
plcturesqtic  siilages.  Around  the  cities  of  Antwerp  and 
Mi-cliliu  arc  great  numbers  of  elegant  and  highly  orna- 
mented country  mansions,  belonging  to  the  wealthy 
classes.  The  northern  parts  of  the  provinces  of  Antwerp 
and  Limburg  are  less  varied  and  fertile  than  any  others. 
The  soil  is  for  the  must  part  composed  ofjmre  sand,  sery 
partially  mixed  with  arf^llaceous  earth.  The  hugest  un- 
broken plain  in  tltc  kingdom  is  called  toinpine.  and  com- 
prises the  N.E^.  portion  of  Antweri*.  atnl  the  N.W.  of 
Limburg.  It  rnnsists  of  marshes,  ucsolote  moors,  prat 
bogs,  and  extensive  tracts  of  sand,  covered  wUh  heath, 
br«>om,  ami  stunted  firs.  Some  p.vru,  however,  contain 
natural  prairies,  and  serve  fur  p^tura^  to  lierds  of  ex- 
cellent horses  ; and  the  ]»ortiun  of  IJmburg  near  the 
banks  of  the  Mouse  is  fertile  and  carefully  cultivated, 
'lire  scenic  character  of  Brabant  resembles  that  uf  Flan- 
ders. with  respect  to  its  beautiful  fields,  and  gardens,  tod 
luxuriant  trees  ; hut  the  surface  is  more  varied  by  hills 
and  valleys.  In  the  province  of  Liege  the  N.  bonk  of  the 
Meuse  overlooks  a fertile  plain,  producing  all  kinds  of 

f train  and  vegetables,  and  Wording  excellent  pasturapu 
or  cattle,  and  for  dairy  husbandry  t but  the  country  on 
the  S.  bank  of  the  river  belongs  (o  the  mountainous  dis- 
trict which  constitute  the  provinces  of  Luxemburg  ai>d 
Namuf.  Much  of  this  comparatively  wild  and  niggr^d 
region  is  covered  with  dense  forests,  which  still  furnish 
an  asylum  fur  live  wild  boar,  the  roe.buck,  the  bear,  aud 
the  wolf.  The  surface  Is  very  Irregularly  variid.  In  soma 
ports  by  large  tracts  of  barren  heath  oinl  marshy  l-inds, 
and  in  others  by  ridges  of  liills,  mantled  on  the  slopct 
and  summits  with  masses  of  dark  w<>ods,  and  by  preei- 
pitous  nx'ki,  whose  bare  escarpments  form  a striking 
contrast  with  the  brilliant  verdure  of  the  well-cultivated 
vailrys  they  rnriosc.  i'hc  hills  are  often  iutersorled  in 
diflerent  iliriTtinn-s  hy  deep  ravines  and  rapid  streams ; 
and  the  romantic  beauty  of  the  scenery  is  much  height- 
ened by  numerous  ruins  of  old  feudal  castles.  The  course 
of  the  Meuse,  from  Dinaot  to  Moestricht,  offers  some 
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V«ry  pictur^ue  coinhkul(un«  of  UndftcApu  and  rock  | for  the  irun-wnrkt  in  that  |uirt  <»f  the  cmiiitrr.  The  iuirk 
•oBuiTy.  The  river  i*  clu4el)'  tiiut  in  by  lufty  cUCr»  of  form*  a coukiUerntde  braiicit  uf  ceiutueree,  and  it  prinri- 
iariout  hue«.  tome  uf  which  are  turmoun'toU  by  ruina  of  I ptH/  ex|ionc<d  u>  ihiKlaiHi. 
modem  villa*.  Here  they  overhaug  the  river  and  arc  | Ttie  furr<^t  uf  Sui^nica,  bet 
beautifuily  ihrouded  with  bu>hct  uf  box.  wild  myrtle, 
aiKl  iry  { there  they  tlupu  away  to  it*  margin,  ur  ver> 
tic-ally  are  cleft  asuinler,  and  uretmt  throuKli  the  chaim 
a delightful  view  of  highly  cultivated  farm*  and  village* 
hail  liiiideQ  by  trees  in  the  distant  upiaiidt.  The  wild 
state  uf  nature  in  Namur,  Liege,  and  Luxemburg ; the 
various  fosid  and  mineral  produelt  ;and  the  charm*  of  the 
•cenery,  have  long  made  this  part  of  the  c >uutry  a fa> 

Tourite  resort  uf  tiir  naturalist,  the  geuiugiht,  and  the 
painter.  .\ll  around  the  city  uf  Liege,  and  tW  celebr.'iU**! 
springs  (if  Ntia,  urnainenLal  villa*  uf  the  rich  arc  thicLIy 
sutiuiml.  wnere  vineyards  occupy  the  decUvlile*  of  the 
bills,  and  hop-gardens  duuri»h  in  the  valleys. 

VUmatt,  MttforoiiMijf.  — The  climate  of  iVigiUTn  is  let* 
ciiilly  iuid  damp,  ojufinore  tem|M*rate  and  favourable  to 
health,  than  that  uf  Holland;  huorever,  it  it  certainly 
humid,  compared  witii  France  and  Germany,  and  may 
be  rmuidered  as  very  similar  to  Lugland.  except  that  it 
is  still  mure  subject  tu  frei|urnt  vari.itiont.  with  a teii- 

deuejr  to  excess.  The  province*  differ  cunsideraldy  in  

the  character  of  their  atimispiiere.  In  general,  thu  air  in  I proprietors  of  Und  derive  a 

the  mure  elevated  central  and  S.E.  districts  Is  clear,  | from  the  produce  of  timber  nn . , 

fresh,  ami  salubrious;  but  in  the  luw  N.W.  plains  ie  uf  rent ; and  pluiting  1».  therotorc,  sometime*  prosecuted 
if  damp  and  huy.  in  the  provinces  of  Flamlers  and  [to  a greater  exti'nt  hy  the  I.'.itdUirds  than  is  consistent 
Antwerp  the  N.W.  winds  from  the  sea  produce  a cold  ' with  the  ronvcnience  and  advaniagr  of  the  ocruplert  of 


vMvn  Brussel*  and  Waler- 
loo,  so  Interestmglv  asioiiaied  with  the  metnorahio 
battle  In  that  locality,  i*  V m.  in  length  by  M in 
breadth,  and  contains  II.VNl  hoctari^,  or  acre*. 

The  timber  is  valuable  for  building,  and  a timusaitd 
acres  of  it  arc  uossi-sscd  hy  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  In 
connection  with  nistilleof  rriuceof  WatcrhMi.  ’I*hefore«U 
in  the  provinces  of  N'aimir,  Liege,  and  Luxemburg,  are  re« 
main*  of  the  immense  am-ieot  forest  of  Ardeunes,  which 
covered  a great  excent  of  the  country  hetwi^'ii  K«*no 
and  Kheinis.  **  Sylra  Ardiwnna.  que  ingenti  m.igni* 
tildini  i tlumilie  Itfieno  ad  Itiilium  Khtnnorum  |HTtiii<-t.'’ 
ft'rf*r.  Ctrm.  V.  3.)  The  ruinantic  forest  of  St.  Hubert, 
on  the  W.  *lde  of  the  province  of  Luxemburg,  iK-tween 
Marche  and  Neufehateau,  is  Shaks|H>are'i  '*  | urest  ut 
Arden.'*  A geiier.-ii  wciody  api.>eAraiiC(‘  is  given  to 
even  vhe  must  cultivated  parts  of  Belgiiirn,  by  the 
cuvtoin  of  planting  tr«fes  {n  the  hedge  enclosures  of  the 
fields  ; the  principai  road*  are  also  lined  t)  double  rows 
of  majestic  linden*,  and  the  canal*  are  luu^ly  shaded  by 
rows  of  i>op]ars.  brt'ches,  and  willows.  I'he  Helglon 
a larg(‘  and  secure  Income 
and  nr.derwood,  lnde|>end<mt 


Antwerp  the  N.W.  winds  from  the  sea  jir 
and  ungetiUl  temperature  tbruughunt  the  winter,  which 
]s  king  and  often  wet ; and  their  influence  U]M>n  the  cur 
rents  of  the  river*,  which  are  wholly  unsheUered  by  hill*, 
renders  the  adjitcent  country  liable  to  disastrous  immd.*> 
tiuiii.  The  great  atmospherical  humidity  pioduccd  by 
f«ig(  from  the  tea.  and  tiie  unwholesome  inlastiuda  ex> 
holed  from  extensive  tracts  of  luw  marshy  and  alluvial 
,ands,  enclosed  by  dykes  and  ditchrs,  and  from  almokt 
stagnant  canals,  ocraston  annual  visitations  of  dangerous 
fever*.  The  ncighbourluxai  of  Fumes,  in  \\  cst  Flanners, 
IS  rendered  especially  sickly  hy  the  malorU  from  these 
sources.  The  provinces  of  Haiiinult,  Namur,  and  Lux> 
emburg  are  accounted  most  worthy  of  preterence,  with 
regard  tu  bealtliincs*  * and  the  two  Klamlers,  Ihmigh 
first  in  cultivation,  must,  in  {mint  of  salubrity,  be  phu-ed 
last.  The  air  of  the  p<dder*  is  generally  uniu-althy,  and 
affects  those  not  inuretl  to  it  w itn  (over  and  ague.  SiH‘ok- 
fng  of  the  whiile  kingdom,  it  may  l>c  stattxi  that  the 
winter,  or  rather  the  rainy  season,  oflrn  come*  on  pre- 
crxiously  and  continues  late  ; and  that  the  summers  are 
either  very  hot  and  dry,  or  extremely  wet.  November 
ajul  April  ire  tie.vrly  alwavs  rainy;  the  transitions  of 
temperature  are  fre«;uent  and  sudden,  so  that  in  the  same 
day  arc  experienced  opprcislve  extremes  of  hi-at  and, 
cold.  The  most  violent  winds  are  from  the  S.W.,  and' 
the  most  frequent  from  the  N.  and  the  W.  A W.  wIihI 
most  frequently,  and  B.  w-ind  most  rarely,  brings  on  rola. 
From  observations  made  at  Hruvscit  during  three  sue* 
cesslve  years,  the  miHiium  height  of  rain  which  fell  in  one 
year  was  633  mlllimiHrr**  • the  extremes  were  761  and 
ol  I.  The  number  of  rainy  (lays  In  1B34  was  166  ; in 
Kd  : and  in  IH.16,  IlH.  The  medium  temperature  of  the 
year  is  10‘5‘i  centigrammes,  and  it  is  well  represented  by 
that  of  October  aiid  April.  The  teraj^erature  of  the 
.hottest  month  is  36*,  and  of  the  poUtest  (P  Ky  ; differ* 
CQCC.  iU^51'.  At  Brussels,  which  it  nearly  the  centre  of 
the  kingdom,  the  medium  height  of  the  barometer,  in 
1836.  was7r>4-‘»«. 

■ MtiutUains.So  elevation  in  Belgium  It  pro)>erly  en- 
titled to  the  appcUatiuQ  of  mountain.  A ramltlcation  of 
the  chain  of  the  Ardennes  extends  In  a N.B.  direction 
through  Luxemburg,  Namur,  and  Llrgc,  and  forms  a 
mounialnout  crest,  which  separates  the  waters  of  the 
Meuse  ftom  those  of  the  Mnselle.  towards  each  of  which  it 
gradually  descends.  Another  offkhoot  of  the  Ardennes 
rises  parallel  with  this,  on  the  N.  banks  of  the  Sambre 
and  Meuse,  between  Mon*  and  Maestricht.  The  highest 
points  of  elevation  are  about  a,'iOO  It.  above  the  sea  ; and 
ime  of  these  is  the  hilt  which  overlooks  the  celebrated 
•pringt  and  town  of  Spa. 

Forests  and  Woods.  ~~  A space  of  nearly  6.V),000  hec- 
tares, or  one  fifth  of  the  whole  surface  uf  the  kingdom,  Is 
covered  with  forests  and  woods.  All  the  common  trees  of 
Europe  are  abundant ; as  the  oak.  poplar,  nine,  fir,  larch, 
ash.  beech,  maple,  aspen,  plane,  linden  or  lime,  chestnut, 
birch,  elm,  aider,  and  ninnerou*  others.  I'lontalion*  fur 
hop-poles,  oak  bark,  and  firewood,  (xriir  frequenily 
throughout  the  western  provinces.  Hainault  has  severu 
forcil*  of  fine  oak*  ; but  by  far  the  most  thickly  wooded 
provinces  are  Namur  and  I.uxemburg,  in  many  parts  of 
which  the  soil  i*  less  fertile,  and  better  adapted  fur  the 
growth  of  timber  trees  than  for  the  cultivation  of  corn 
and  grasses.  The  forests  belonging  to  the  state,  to  the 
communes,  and  public  institutions,  occupy  HM.OUO 
hectares,  and  are  submitted  to  an  e*tal)lishea  system  of 
public  management.  From  the  oak  timber  of  tl>e  forests 
of  Luxemburg  are  derived  immense  iiipptlcs  of  charcoal, 
* A milluuStiv  — 0*09937  ia.  EegUsh. 


aiilagr  of  the  ocruplcr 
forius.  The  bttcr,  however,  are  runiuncrated  by  the 
use  uf  a certain  share  of  ll.c  w mxl. 

Extensive  i.-d  wooiU  of  Scotch  pine  arc  created 
by  sowing  ulamt  six  pound*  of  seed  t<>  nn  acre,  generally 
on  (he  |:iK>rcsl  soil,  which  1*  prepared  by  huining  the 
heathy  surface,  and  >CA(t>'ring  (he  asliea  In  six  years 
ni.any  iiarren  tiact*  ai(‘  (vmvertid,  in  this  wav*,  to  flou- 
rishing pl.-uiUthms  of  firs,  from  to  b ft.  m height 
The  iireservaliun  of  tree*  is  very  strictly  eiyolncd.  imt 
only  by  prnprietnrs,  but  hy  tlie  gnv  rnmieiit.  Every 
farmer  iv  cnn^pi  lied  to  destroy  eat*  rplllarc,  and  remove 
every  other  cause  of  Injury  tu  the  trees  on  hi*  premises. 
All  the  triw  on  the*  public  roads,  beside*  those  of  the 
numerous  royal  forests.  )H>lung  to  (he  govrrnni'mt,  ami 
the  laws  fur  their  management  are  emurred  with  great 
vigilance  by  inspivtor*  appointed  for  that  purpose. 

/freer*.  ^Belgium  la  one  of  the  roost  efficiently  w^ 
tered  countries  m Euro(ie.  All  its  streams  belong  to 
the  North  S»^4.  The  .Scheldt,  In  the  W,,  and  the  Meuse, 
in  the  H..  can  alone  be  properly  denominated  rivers. 
They  traverse  the  ktngdum  generally  In  a direction 
from  N.  to  S.  Minute  deMrintion*  of  the  country 
enumerate  about  40  rivulets,  wnich  form  the  latoru 
branches  of  these  two  principal  streams ; but  though 
their  utility,  in  fertilising  the  soil  by  irrigation,  and  aa 
feeders  of  canals,  ts  highly  imiKirtant,  they  can  hardly 
tie  entitled  to  t}<ccial  nuti(*e  in  a general  account  of  the 
physical  feature*  of  the  territory. 

I'he  Scheldt  rites  in  France;  flows  through  Combrajr, 
Valencionnct,  and  Conde;  and  enters  ncigium  on  its 
conflurnce  with  the  hcarjic,  a few  miles  S.  of  Tournay; 
through  which  town  it  f^te*.  and  pnrviies  a northerly 
coursi*  to  Ghent,  where  it  receive*  the  I.y*.  Thence  ft 
flow*  tortuously  tu  Termonde.  whence,  turning  north- 
ward, it  Is  angmenti-d  by  Urge  tributary  streams  on 
each  side,  and  bt  cumex,  nefore  the  walls  of  Antwerp,  a 
majestic  river.  ft.  In  width,  and  navigable  for 

flerii  of  tile  I.vrgi'st  ships.  The  length  of  its  course  lu 
Bi-igium  it  (Ml  metres,  and  ttie  upper  half,  and 
several  of  Us  aiUucnU,  are  navigated  by  Umts  of  201)  toot. 
The  Meuse  also  rises  in  France,  and  enters  Belgium 
on  the  S.  of  Dlnant.  through  which  town  it  flows  to 
Namur,  where  It  receives  the  Sambre ; then  turning 
eastward  it  panset  Amtcnnc  and  Huy,  to  the  city  (h 
I.ifgr  r there  resuming  its  northerly  course,  it  con- 
tinues through  Macslriclit,  and  wituis  across  the  N. 
W.  of  Liml^rg  into  Holland  and  (he  North  .Sea. 
The  length  of  it*  course  In  Belgium  is  about  K'6.000 
mFtrea.  it  is  navigotc-d  hy  large  strong  boats,  from  100 
to  lAO  tons.  From  Lime  to  Venloo  the  navigation  ia 
narticularly  difficult.  The  atfiueiits  of  (he  Meuse  at 
Liege  descend  In  shme  parts  uf  their  courses  at  an 
angle  of  41/^.  and  the  long  narrow  boats,  which  shoot 
down  with  the  velocity  of  an  arrow,  are  drawn  up  by 
rnpos  and  pullcvs.  The  principal  affluents  of  the 
Scheldt,  on  tl>e  B.,  are  the  Dendrfc,  and  the  Senne, 
Dyle,  (ieete.  Denier,  and  Nethe,  which  unite  beiow 
Mrcldln,  xml  flow  into  the  ficiieidt,  in  (he  channel  uf 
the  Uupel.  On  the  W.  it  receive**  the  I.yt  and  Durme, 
and  roiumunlcates  with  several  canals. 

Of  these  rivers.  IwloDgtng  to  the  bvsin  of  the  Scheldt, 
the  following  are  each  navigable  to  tlic  extent  expressed 
in  mdtres . 

The  Ik'mer,  In  Limburg  and  Brabant  . - - 31.060 
Dendre,  • Hainault  and  East  Flanders  - 67.(‘>SO 
Durme,  - West  FUndert  - - . « . 2*a.*J(iO 
Dyle,  - Brabant  and  Antwerp  • • 2*i.200 
•Scheldt,  - ilaiDault,K.Plaad  .AAntwerp  313,000 
I 3 
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The  Lyi,  • Wi>«t  aDd  Eut  Hander*  • - tK»,Cioo 

Nethe.  - Liintnirg  and  Antwerp  • • 13.ui<0 

Kuprl»  - Antwerp  - )8,U(K> 

The  MeuM  oo  the  E.  u joined  by  the  Seraoy,  Lcmo, 
Ourtlie,  Amblere,  Veedre,  and  Roer;  and  on  the  W. 
by  the  Sambre,  Jaar.  and  tereral  unaller  stream*. 

The  rlrers  lielongfng  to  the  bastn  of  the  Meiuo  are 
navigable  as  follow* 

I'he  Meuse,  in  ^amur.  Liege,  k Llmbvrg  - • 1W.000 


The  Ourthe,  • Laxemburg  and  Liege  102.000 

Sarabre,  - HainauU  and  Namur  • - g43h0 

Vesdre,  - Liege 90,000 

Ambleve,  - Liege  ...  . io,000 


The  Our,  Sure,  and  Alette,  In  Loxeenbiirg.  flow  Into 
tiia  Moselle,  near  the  town  of  Trere*.  and  b^ng  to  the 
bnirin  of  the  Rhine.  The  Sure  Is  narigabte  In  Belgium 
tkfiOO  nicree,  the  Moselle  97.000,  and  the  Yi«r41A40. 
Tte  toml  lefg^  of  (Mrlgahle  rivers  Is  062,74$  mfltrw*. 


The  following  Table,  constructed  from  recent  oOcial  documents  of  the  Bclglc  GorenuneoL  exhibits,  in  hectares, 
the  Spaee  occupied  by  each  Llvislou  of  the  SuHaoe,  and  the  dUfrrcut  Olgects  to  whkh  the  hoU  Is  appro* 
piiated:  — 


■■■■ 

ABtwvvy. 

Bnbsnu 

1 

w.  riu 

d«n. 

B.  rtan. 
dst*. 

lIsjnswiL 

Ltog*. 

N«m«r 

bason - 
harg. 

Hliolt 

KlngilMa. 

Superficial  extent 

2H3.310 

.Ti».322 

323,442 

299,787 

372,206 

289,319 

366,181 

4130.000 

700.000 

9.423,.S74 

Arable  Lauds 

116,413 

r27.I«33 

IbO.iU 

209.626 

236.42.1 

13n.i:'2U 

143.226 

260,000 

200.000 

1,717,364 

Prairies  and  Meadows 

U.UKi 

35.7V2 

66,509 

34,926 

40.266 

73,493 

37.000 

n.7oo 

439,394 

Gardens  and  planted 
Grounds 

6,831 

7,<Wl 

5.316 

7,096 

7.870 

5,014 

5,744 

6,700 

6,850 

56,902 

Hop  Fields 

, . 

424 

. . 

4U 

Nkl 

221 

6 

- - 

- • 

1.262 

_ . 

3<) 

. 

13 

- - 

IH4 

2 

- 

TOO 

929 

•Forests  and  ^oods  - 

32,632 

42.0H6 

33,546 

90.137 

60,810 

MJOO 

125.541 

55,000 

815,000 

649.932 

Ipontls  and  Kf»«rvolrs 

MitB 

6CI 

279 

1.200 

77U 

82 

2B3 

1.200 

330 

6.223 

;ttite*  of  Buildiugs, 
Yards,  and  Courts  • 

?.30l 

3,GI2 

M16 

3,961 

9,261 

1,675 

1.277 

1,800 

1,600 

21,383 

Roads,  Canals,  Streets, 
and  Squares  - 

6.7«7 

8,060 

5,665 

74^8 

8,766 

7,.Vtt 

7,.*i23 

9.100 

14.060 

74.844 

Rivers  and  Brooks 

9,027 

b04 

767 

2.437 

721 

2,083 

1.C6H 

1,700 

8,000 

13,126 

Spaces  devoted  to  va- 
rious public  purposes 
Uncultivated  TrarU  - 

1.777 

83 

4.740 

1,839 

1.100 

212 

251 

500 

110 

10.712 

76..V»t 

1.2fi2 

4.607 

1. 126 

3.1811 

13.608 

48  343 

97.000 

189,130 

428-iSi 

It  hence  appears  that  the  whole  extent  of  surface  under 
cultivation  U nearly  2,220,000  hectares ; that  one  half  Is 
arable,  and  nearly  one  eighth  is  prairie  and  meadow: 
that  forests  and  wooiU  cover  GAO.iKn^i  hectares,  or  altovc 
oue  fifth  ; the  sites  of  buildings  abotit  LMiOth  (tart,  and 
the  uncultivated  lands  about  one  eighth.  Thus  |.V17ths 
of  the  territory  are  occupied  In  a profitable  manner, 
without  InciutlmK  roads,  cAUali,  Ac.,  which  cannot  bo 
deemed  unproductive. 

Ciroiogp,  Mmero/  Producti.  — West  and  Fast  Flar»ders 
are  composed  of  horlsontal  strata  of  white,  pllow,  and 
grey  sand,  and  day,  separate,  and  mixi-d  in  diflVrt-nt 
proportions.  When  the  stralinn  of  tusnd  forms  Uie  tur> 
face,  the  soil  Is  arkl,  luid  of  difficult  cultivation ; and  it  Is 
rich  and  fertile  in  proportion  to  the  depth  at  which  the 
sand  lies  below  the  vegetable  deposit.  Numerusis  beds 
of  turf  prove  the  ancient  existence  of  marshes.  The 
only  loineral  product  of  those*  province*  is  clay,  for  the 
manufacture  of  tiles,  bricks,  pottery,  and  pipes.  In  some 
iocalitlcs  it  contains  oxide  of  iron.  The  sand  stratum, 
in  W.  and  K.  l-laiiders.  Is  desrp,  ami  constitute*  one 
fourth  of  the  area.  In  deep  wdls,  descending  to  the 
primitive  granite,  alternate  neds  of  sand  and  dav  are 
found  mtXf^  with  marine  shells,  which  are  evkienuy  de. 
posits  of  the  ocean,  and  prove  that.  In  remote  ages.  thU 
whole  region  was  submerged  uiuler  Us  waters.  Four  or 
olglit  f<-rt  below  tbc  surface,  where  It  Is  of  clay,  are  tlie 
beds  of  |>oat  or  turf,  varying  in  de|ith  from  4 to  12  ft.  | 
To  the  poorer  classes  it  supplies  a cheap  fuel,  and  its  I 
ashes.  mixc*i  with  sand,  are  much  used  as  a very  success* 
ful  manure  for  clover  and  grains.  Turf  is  also  producetl 
plentifully  In  Uie  province  of  Luxemburg,  and  in  several 
other  parts  of  Uie  kingdom,  billciuus  pebbles,  agates,  j 
cMcedons.  and  red  comrliAns,  arc  found  in  tin*  sand  and  I 
cUv  of  E.  Flanders,  and  many  vegi  table  and  animal  ]>e>  | 
triiai'tiufis.  Among  the  latter  arc  large  antlers  of  <Jrer, 
and  horns  of  oxen ; w ith  bones  the  horse,  ox,  dog,  and 
wolf.  Vegetable  l4>ssils,  consisting  of  various  )»rnduclions 
of  the  soil,  are  frcc|U(*Dily  obtainesl  by  the  fH^asanti  for  : 
fuel.  They  include  numerous  trunks  of  the  oak  and  ash,  I 
which  are  hard,  black,  and  (folish.-ible.atHi  yield  rod  ashe«  I 
In  combustion.  The  geological  cborcHier  of  the  province  | 
of  Antwerp  and  of  titc  N.  part  of  HraUuit,  is  »iiniUr  ; 
to  that  of  tile  wevicrn  region  ; and  l)ic  ocean  ap|>areuily  I 
once  coTprud  the  « liule  northern  half  of  the  kingdom,  as  | 
well  as  the  {daiiis  of  the  W.,  for  the  hill  ou  which 
Brussels  is  built  contains  many  mariite  romaius. 

The  rock  sirau  of  HainauU  exhibit  three  successive 
fbmiations  : the  first,  or  lowest,  is  composid  of  por- 
phyry and  quarts  ; the  second  of  caicamHis  larths,  coal. 
a(M  scitisti : and  the  third  comprehends  armUoceous  j 
earth,  w ith  deep  deposits  of  s tnd.  and  various  uebris.  | 

In  the  high  soutb-e.isiern  districts  strata  of  red  sand* 
stone  and  uroestono,  conlainhig  organic  remains,  are  In*  I 
rumbent  upon  rocks  of  grauiie,  quarts,  and  slaty  schisii.  ' 
which  have  gmersily  an  incliuattun  or  dip  from  N.K.  ; 
to  S.W.  lh--*cprMling  thcuce  towards  tlie  N \V.,  the 
rocks  of  santlstuiie.  iimestooe.  quarta,  ami  schi»ti,  con-  ' 
taiuiug  vast  beds  of  anliiracltn,  fonn  a basin  extending  . 
about  40  m.  around  the  cilr  of  Namur.  The  strata  of  , 
these  rocks  arc  tdlm  nearly  vertical,  so  that  tlin  Urge  i 
coal  pits  in  tb«  vicbiity  of  Namur  aud  Muns  rv«iuirc  to 


be  worked  by  shafts  resembling  wella  Namur  produce*, 
beside*  coal,  abundance  of  carbooated  lime,  sllex.  excel* 
lent  day*  fur  the  manufacture  of  porcelain,  commow 
pfittery,  and  pipes,  and  a sand  from  which  crystal  1* 
ubtalned.  Peboles  susceptible  of  a beautiful  polish 
are  found  about  Kleurus.  Tht  S.  and  E.  portions  of 
Ueiglum,  comprehending  HainauU,  Namur,  Luxem- 
burg. and  Liege,  are  esitocially  luteresUug  to  the  mine- 
ralogist,  as  containing  almost  every  artide  In  tiM  ge<iIo- 
giraJ  inventory,  espe^ly  iron,  coal,  marble,  varioua 
kinds  of  stone  and  slate,  copper,  lead,  sine,  maogaoesr, 
calamine,  sulphur,  alum,  Ac.  Curious  animal  fossils  are 
found  in  t)ie  province  of  Liege,  where  numerous  caverns 
In  the  hills  furnish  bones  of  the  bear,  hywna,  elephant, 
rhinoceros,  and  fragments  of  the  human  skeletuu.  Near 
Maestrirht  Is  a subterraocao  labyrinth,  extending  several 
railes  in  lonmb  and  breadUi,  In  rocks  of  soft  ycUuw  stooe 
under  the  htll  of  St.  I'etcr,  where  are  found  the  shdii  of 
r large  crabs  and  turtles,  and  the  bone*  of  gigantic  lixanls 
aiMivp  20  ft.  In  length.  The  numerous  rocky  valleys,  by 
which  tbe  South-eastern  half  of  the  territory  is  inter- 
sec-ted,  have  at>paruntly  been  formed  not  by  tlie  corrosive 
action  of  water,  but  disrupUoo  of  rocks,  whk'-h  subse- 
quently afforded  chaunds  for  the  presuot  rivers  and 
streams.  At  Uie  village  of  Ilan,  on  the  riwr  Li-sse(lUn- 
sur-Leste),  in  tlie  S.E.of  Namur,  an  Inunense  cavern 
extends  nearly  a mile  through  tho  limestone  rock,  and 
forms  the  subtorraneous  chaimd  of  the  Lease.  The  nu- 
merous and  spadou*  conipartinent*  of  this  remarkable 
cavern  are  naturallr  omamruted  with  cUulcrs  of  glisteu- 
big  staloctitrs.  aou  offer  combiuatious  of  the  grotesque 
and  woiuicrful  that  remind  the  spectator  of  tlie  cAe- 
bratixl  grotto  of  AnU|)aro*.  Hi  icutiOc  descrlptiuiu  of  it 
have  been  given  by  QueCclet,  Kikx.  and  Vander  Mocleo. 

The  working  of  ininiw  constitutes  a must  imiKjrtant  part 
of  the  national  industry  Uc-lgium.  The  mining  ^strict* 
form  til  roe  divisions  of  tbe  territory.  The  first  Is  in  Uie  prv^ 
Vince  of  IFiinaull,  and  contains  I&5  mines,  occupying  aa 
area  of  lb2,4td  hcctarea ; the  second,  in  the  provinces  uf 
Namur  and  Luxoinburg.ctHitainibD  mines,  covering  an  ex- 
tent of  311,190  hectares ; and  the  third,  in  the  provTiices  of 
Llegn  and  Limburg,  oompreheuds  194  lutncw,  and  92,777 
hectares : total  :t&2  various  mines,  occupying  lbA.2-22  iiec- 
tarcs,  or  CO  square  leagues  of  d.tr  O metres.  In  csiimaUng 
the  relative  value  of  the  mineral  products  of  Belgium, 
coal  must  bo  coiulderod  first  In  order,  and  of  the  higimst 
national  importance,  as  furnishing  the  greatoit  amount  of 
advantages  to  the  country.  This  branch  of  industry  is 
in  full  prosperity,  and  It*  Immense  product;  amply  sup- 

t tiles  the  manufacturing  and  duiiu-stic  consumotjuu  of  tfw 
.ingduin,  and  Is  largely  exporUnl  to  Frantrc.  The  annual 
quantity  rxtract4-cl  from  tbc  cowt  fitdds  of  HainauU  alone 
Is  larger  than  the  whole  produce  of  France. 

Thcttirce  grwat  cenirus  of  the  coal  mines,  whkharo  at 
Mont.  Charleroi,  aiwi  the  city  of  Liege,  produce  amiuaily 
3,20U,nou  tons,  bcsUU’s  other  conslticrabie  mines  in  Na- 
mur and  In  Limburg,  where,  at  Kerkroede,  tbe  value  of 
the  annual  produce  of  one  mine  is  240.000  franc*,  lu 
|h3G  the  extraction  uf  cool  was  carried  on  in  ttcigium  in 
4>'>7  staiioos,  establishod  on  2S0  mint's,  which  umnloyctl 
the  labour  of  31. UK)  workmen,  and  produced  22.000.000 
hectolitres,  worth,  at  least,  32,000,o00  francs.  In  France, 
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•t  the  tame  time,  the  number  of  coal  mioei  In  opcratlut: 
waa  196  ; workmen,  IT.&00 ; quantlu  produced, 
bectolitret ; and  riUue,  19,000,000  franca. 

Prevlouilv  to  1896  the  maaimum  price  of  a ton  of  coali 
at  Charlorot  waa  8 franc*,  aod^lniH37,  it  waa  19  fraura. 
The  word*  kouiUe  and  Mota'lhrrfs,  the  common  Belglc 
expmalona  for  coal  and  coal  pita,  are  derired  from 
H^lie,  the  name  of  a blackimilh,  who,  in  1798,  Qrat 
diacove^  coal  in  the  prorlnce  of  Licfte. 

Mine*  of  Iron  are  numeroui,  e*]M*ciallj  In  the  dlatrlct 
between  the  Sambre  and  the  Meuae;  and  manjr  are 
worked  In  the  province*  of  Luxemburir,  Liege,  and 
Limburg.  In  quality  the  metal  reaemblea  that  of  Franct>, 
but  the  price  la  lower.  In  1836  the  furfp't  of  the  country 
wrought  up  ^16,000  ton*  of  prepared  ore,  which  corre- 
tponda  to  double  that  quantity,  or  912,000  Iona,  aa  taken 
from  the  mlnea. 

Copper  1*  found  in  the  prorlnce*  of  Hadnault  and 
Liege ; and  lead  In  Liege.  Namur,  and  Luxemburg. 
The  lead  mine  of  Lonelily,  in  Luxemburg,  it  the 
Urgeat  In  the  kingdom.  Zinc  ia  obtained  In  Namur  and 
Hainault;  mangancae  in  Liege ; and  pyrites,  calamine, 
author,  and  alum,  in  Namur  and  Llem. 

The  region  included  between  the  frontier  of  France 
and  a line  drawn  iVom  Oatend  to  Arion,  in  Uie  S.  of 
Luxemburg,  abound*  in  excellent  material*  for  building, 
— .freeeCooe,  limeatonr,  granite,  paving  sUba,  slate*,  &r.: 
there  are  also  many  quarries  of  excellent  marble  of 
rarloua  kinds.  The  black  marble  of  Dimint  la  highly 
▼aJued,  and  a specie*  called  prtiir  in  which  are 

found  many  marine  organic  remoms.  Superior  large 
alate*  are  quarried  In  the  province*  of  Namur  and  Lux- 
emburg. At  Herbemunt,  a Uttio  to  the  W.  of  Uinaiil, 
1*  the  moat  important  alate  quarry  in  the  kingdom,  pro- 
ducing annually  above  8,0n0,000  slates.  The  price  at  the 
quarries  la  about  14  franca  per  thousand.  Sandstone  is 
quarried  in  Liege  and  Limburg,  but  chiefiy  in  Hainault. 
Ample  supplies  of  excellent  milUtones.  grindstones. 
whMtone*.  &c.,  are  furnished  from  the  stone  quarries  of 
Liege  and  Luxemburg : and  the  heme*  from  the  quarries 
near  Spa  are  not  exceeded  in  quality  by  any  in  Europe, 
to  all  {MUts  of  which  they  are  exportra. 

Mtttcral  WaUr$ — Belgium  poaaesses  several  tpringt 
of  medicinal  mineral  waters.  Those  of  Spa,  on  the  S.U . 
of  the  city  of  Liege,  are  celehrotcd  throughout  Europe. 
They  issue  from  aeren  dilfereut  sources,  of  ahlcli 
the  one  named  the  Pouhon  is  the  principal.  The  water 
is  perfectly  clear,  but  give*,  after  standing,  a sligid  de- 

Estt  of  ochre.  It  hu  an  acid,  ferni^ous  taste,  aiKl 
bble*  of  gas  continually  escape  at  the  surface.  The 
quantities  of  Iron  and  carbonic  acid  which  it  holds  in 
•olution  are  greater  than  in  any  other  known  mineral 
water.  It*  temperaturo  la  Fahr.,  and  the  s^teci- 
fic  weight  1'(KI098.  Numerous  maladies  are  believed 
to  be  removed  by  using  it  for  drinking  and  bathing. 
About  a thousand  bottles  of  it  are  dally  sent  U>  foreign  I 
parts,  aod  the  annual  number  of  visitants  at  the  spriug  ! 
amount*  to  between  two  and  three  thousand.  The  es- 
tablishments for  their  accommodation  are  convenient  I 
and  elegant ; and  the  scenery  of  the  vicinity  affords ; 
ample  amusement  for  tlie  admirers  of  the  picturesque  ; 
but  a*  Spa  it  the  favourite  resort  of  t}>ccttlating  and 
n.'dtlrss  vot^es  of  fashion.  It  it  too  true  that  the 
BUtbortsed  system  of  gambling  produces  a great  amount 
of  evil  to  oppose  to  the  good  eifocted  by  the  virtuesof  Uie 
water. 

The  bot  springs  of  Chaudfontaine,  in  the  same 
locality,  but  nearer  to  Liege,  are  also  much  visited, 
and  others  at  Morimont,  near  N.\mur.  At  the  ancient 
town  of  Tongre*.  near  Maestrirht,  Is  a mineral  founuin 
of  a tonperature  about  C(P.  Ptiny  thus  describes  it. 
aod  it  still  retains  its  ancient  pro|ierties:  — Tungri, 
civitos  Galliw,  fontem  habet  insinero,  pluribus  bullis 
stlllantem,  ferruginel  saporis  quixl !{>sum  non  nisi  in  dne 
pntfts  intelllgitur.  Purgat  hk  corpora,  tertlanas  fobres 
discutit,  calculonnnque  vitla." 

Animal  }*rvduction».  ^ A\\  the  domestic  animals  of 
the  other  eounirtes  of  Europe  are  found  in  Belgium. 
Among  the  wild  animals  are  a few  b<>ari,  roebucks, 
bears,  and  wolves,  which  still  And  refuge  In  the  immense 
forests  of  Luxemburg.  Foxes  are  nut  numerous,  but ' 
all  the  common  kind*  of  game,  quadrupeds,  and  birds, 
are  plentiful  in  the  woody  parts  of  the  country;  especially 
In  Namur,  Luxemburg.  Liege,  and  Limburg.  The 
heaths  of  Vervlcrs,  in  the  province  of  LIcgc.  are  be- 
lieved to  be  the  only  spot  In  Europe  where  the  great 
heath  cock,  grand  dt  bmyire,  can  be  fountl.  ^ 

Worse#. Flanders  has  long  b^n  famous  f«»r  its  breed 

of  work-horses,  and  by  their  frequent  iroporiaikjo  into 
EngIniKt,  the  English  dmugbt-horse  breed  has  been 
much  improved.  The  Suffolk  punch-hor*e  very  nearly 
resemble*  tlie  specie*  most  common  in  Flaiider*.  The 
colour  of  tbc  Flomiih  horse*  generally  I*  cltcslniit,  in  all 
Its  shade*,  .xnd  roan.  They  arc  of  the  true  working  cha- 
racter, rom.'irkabiy  docile,  and  pn»*e*w*d  »rf  sntterlor  bulk 
and  strength.  Tlie  cidef  <lcfect  occaslon.illy  obsenablc  in 
their  form  is,  a woiu  of  iK'ptli  In  the  girtb,  uid  a dip 


behind  the  withers,  but  in  all  other  re»pects  they  are 
6nely  sbiq>ed.  A small  head  and  pri«k«‘d  car.  ritltig 
neck  and  cre«t,  short  back  and  couples,  great  strength 
over  the  loins,  round  hl{>t  and  lengtiiy  quarters,  open 
chest,  a good  arm.  short  logs  of  powerful  sinew,  short 

Easterns,  semicircular  hoofs,  with  a round  frog  and  open 
ifl  _ these  points,  comprised  in  a compart  form,  with 
a height  <»f  about  15  hands,  constitute  a work-horse  of 
groat  merit,  which,  wheu  three  years  old,  can  be  pur- 
chased at  20  or  30/.  They  are  kept  in  excclleot  ct>n- 
ditiun,  and  are  sIxkI  with  so  much  care  that  a defective 
foot  or  lame  horse  is  never  to  be  seen.  A dietary  system 
is  observed  with  great  preclsiun  and  regularity.  Chopi»ed 
straw  is  Invariatily  given  with  oats,  and  the  water  is 
always  well  whitenuu  with  meal  of  rye,  oats,  or  barley. 
Clover  Is  the  common  fodder  in  summer,  and  carrots  in 
winter,  never  omitting  the  chopped  straw  and  inral- 
water.  Of  late  the  Belgic  horses  have  liecti  materially 
improved  by  prupaaating  from  select  breeds,  and  Ju- 
dicious csosslns.  Every  farmer  In  E'iaiiders  breeds 
his  own  work-bones ; but  tlie  business  of  breeding  is 
only  a subordinate  and  accessory  branch  of  hiulxindry. 
The  polders  and  prairies  of  .\ntworp  afford  t^turage 
to  numerous  Flemish  horses  i and  there  are  in  F..  ami  w. 
Flanders  a great  many  fairs,  at  which  they  arc  sold  for 
exportation  to  France  and  England.  Belgium  prrxJuct-s 
several  other  vaaietirs  of  the  horse,  aiming  w hich  the 
Luxemburg  cob  Is  a valuable*  bn*i*d,  and  h.x*  bi'cn  Im- 
ported into  England  f<ir  its  excellent  quaHtics,  a«  a very 
compact  and  powerftU  little  horse,  snort-legged,  well- 
boned,  about  13  or  14  hands  in  height,  and  <qual  to 
cartying  the  heaviest  rider,  as  well  as  fit  fur  hard  work 
in  harness.  The  Bi-Igir  govemraenl,  with  the  view  of 
improving  the  native  brcMs  of  horses  by  crossing  them 
with  those  of  Knglaml,  has  formed,  at  .Tervueren,  a 
lieautiful  stud  of  about  40  stallions,  and  appoititi-d  sta- 
tions for  them  in  ail  the  provinces.  'I'he  benetitial  result 
of  this  exjiedienl,  whien  has  been  in  oner.vlion  since 
1^34,  is  already  apparent  In  tho  priHluction  of  a lery 
siijierior  race  of  horses,  which  in  future  will  pnn«'ul 
the  necessity  of  importing,  as  hitherto,  the  greater  jiart 
of  those  requlr<*d  for  the  road  and  saddle.  The  go\ern- 
roent  rImi  aw  aids  premiums  to  the  pruprictors  uf  winning 
horses  .vt  tiie  public  races. 

In  Flanders,  the  eager  thriftlnrsi  of  the  farmer  Imitiee* 
him  to  put  hi*  Colts  to  hard  work  often  at  the  age  of  H 
months,  which  is  long  before  tlie  requisite  strength  I* 
acquired  : and  the  consequence  is  very  injurious.  Horse* 
are  employed  for  all  kinds  of  work  in  harness  ; but  the 
peasantry  commonly  prefer  making  use  of  asses  for 
rilling,  es^Kvlidly  in  tne  aondy  districts  along  tlie  stvi 
shore.  At  an  average  of  the  last  14  years,  the  horses  in 
each  province  were : ~ 


Antwerp 

- 14.396 

Llego 

Brahant  - 

- 31.0A4 

Limburg 

W.  Flanders 

- 23.9n.'> 

LiixemUirg 

E.  Flan^n 

- 27.475 

Namur  • 

Hainault  • 

• 47.AG 

23.f)l8 

•/5,ti30 

34..T*6 

2i.y47 


In  1890,  tho  number  of  draught  horses  In  t)>c  whole 
kingdom  was  813,512. 

Itomed  CatUt. The  breeding  and  management  of  all 

kinds  of  live  stock  in  Belgium  arv  much  lest  exemplary 
than  the  culture  of  the  soil.  Tlie  cattle  arc  the  short- 
homed  Dutch  brued.  but  tliey  are  not  in  geiirml  so  well 
formed  as  in  Holland.  Indeed,  but  hltle  attention  appears 
to  have  been  devoted  to  Uio  iiiretle*  of  breeding,  aiid  the 
advantages  of  M-httlon.  Tho  colour  I*,  for  the  ni*  »t 
part,  blmk,  and  blai  k and  white.  Flanders,  W.  at  d K., 
contain  iDuie  than  8.^8.tW.  many  of  which  are  foUeutnl 
and  sold.  The  oxen  are  largrr  than  the  cows,  and 
weigh,  when  falloiied.  from  6 to  8 cwt.;  but  Uie  sanve 
eagerness  for  gain  which  occasions  tlie  too  early  working 
of  tho  horses,  induce*  the  farmer  to  hurry  his  oxen  t»> 
market  at  about  two  years  of  age.  before  they  are  \<r- 
fectly  fattened.  'I'he  some  penurlfma  spirit  is  appantit 
in  the  prsctlee  of  baring,  in  general,  oiilr  I bull  to  I5cl 
cows;  and  InsomelocaillieB  toupwarvi*  of  'AO.  Numerous 
herds  of  cattle  are  roared  on  the  w tld  herlwige  of  the  large 
fon-sts  in  the  central.  8.,  and  K.  parts  o(  the  kingdom, 
and  are  finally  fattened  on  oil-cake,  at  a very  small  ex- 
pense. No  part  of  Belgium  produce*  better  oxen  and 
calve*  than  the  prairie*  of  the  great  t'ampine  plalo,  be- 
tween Antwerp  and  Maestrirht.  Cow*  are  kept  lu  great 
nnmbiT*  on  ihr  pastures  about  Fumci  and  Dixn.ude,  In 
W.  Flanders,  and  a largt^  quantity  uf  butter  is  ti^AJe  for 
exporutiou.  In  their  cow  stabU-s,  Uic  I lemi»h  fanner* 
preserve  the  temperature  of  the  month  ot  M.vf  ; indeed, 
so  much  attention  is  paid  to  tho  state  of  these  plai-es, 
that  Mr.  ItalcliOr.  in  Ids  Anriruiltiral  Sttrrru  qf  Handrit, 
speaks  of  having  taken  roflee  in  one  of  iFicm,  with  the 

firoprietor.  In  the  middle  of  winter,  without  having  b<-en 
n tlic  least  iivcommodiil  liy  cold. dirt, or  offt-nsite  odour. 
For  the  prewrvntion  of  cliajiliia***,  they  arlont  an  odd 
expedient,  which  is  very  common  in  llollano,  kei'ping 
tho  cows’  tails  erect,  nuMtis  of  a cord  which  ]>a.vscs 
over  a pulley  in  Uic  rour  The  uiual  food  in  tiaumcr  is 
\ -1 
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clileA/ c1oTf>r ; And  in  winter,  tumip4,  which  Are  rather  | meat  li  the  deareit  In  the  fTArket-  Bt'tter  braedt  hara 
poor  and  »mall.  with  carrut«,  potatoes,  a very  little  hajr  bi*rii  liniHirtrd  (rum  EuKlaml  ; and,  from  the  proUAc 
And  straw,  and  the  white  soup  whirli  it  eiren  to  horses;  oaturo  ut  the  Animal,  they  will  prohabljr  toon  bi-come 
cons  Kting  of  tepid  wa’rr,  thirkem^ti  with  oat,  rye.  or  nuineiYmtand  henefli-ial.  A few  pigs  are  reared  by  eveir 
barley  nie.il.  amt  a small  portion  of  oil^rake.  However,  fanner  in  Flarulers  for  domestic  supply  of  pork,  which  u 
uot  only  the  breed,  hut  the  ireaimcii!  of  rows  In  Handers  th«  « oinmon  animal  bxxi  of  the  working  Haases  ; but  the 
is  regarded,  by  English  w.-rU»T»,  as  very  Inlerlor.  They  are  markets  are  supplied  bjr  distillers  and  millers,  who  have 
r-mstaiitly  mntiiird  to  the  stalls  ; and  as  the  Hover  and  , gn-nt  facilities  fur  feeding  with  tho  refuse  of  their  Mta* 
other  forage  crops  arc  there  consunuvl  in  their  gnwu  bli»him‘tits. 

state  In  the  suimn'T,  a detiriency  of  rmHi  in  the  winter  F<«A.  ~ Fresh. water  fish  abound  in  most  of  Cb« 
rtiluees  their  diet  to  dry  straw,  m that,  as  M.  Vander.  larger  streams.  Those  of  the  finest  Quality  are  found  In 
maolen  remarks,  ther  are  often  soemaciatetl  in  (he  month  the  S.  parts  of  the  ktngilom.  The  prindpal  kinds 
of  M.iy  a*  twirely  to  1«  able  to  walk  ; and  Mr.  Pryse  (ior*  are  pike,  trout,  carp,  perch,  tench,  eel,  lamprey,  sturgwoo, 
d-in,  in  liis  wnra  on  Kelgium,  st.(te*.  th^t  their  wretched  salmon,  harlwl,  shad,  gudgeon,  whitebait,  anebory,  and 
S’ vte  in  tiie  spring  is  .alin'Ui  inere«liU1e;  tiiat  th«‘y  re-  ecrevltte.  or  fresh-w.-uer  lobster. 

senilde  those  of  Slietinnd.  whteh,  in  se.mty  seavinsof  the  hi  (be  lithery  otfthe  sea-coast,  and  in  the  mouth  of  tha 
year,  are  f-  d on  drit*d  stm-kil'i; ; or  the  cows  of  the  N.  SchebU.  are  t.iken  skate,  plaice,  bret,  soles,  turbot,  dab, 
I’upe.  which  are  occ^islotMlly  kept  all\r  on  plckUd  sal-  angels,  whiting,  smelts,  lobsters,  crabs.  pllch.ards, 
luic)  I In  the  forest  of  Soigiiiet,  and  utlier  parts  of  lira-  shrimps,  Ac.  ; and  from  the  de«‘p  sea  fishery  are  supplied 
Itniil.  the  rattle  arc  large  a>id  coarse,  Th(>  Ih-I^hms.  in  cod,  herrings,  oysters,  miisdes,  &c.  The  dog-fish  (cAi'ns 
fat  t.  do  not  yet  appear  to  be  generally  aware  lh.it  uniinals  tfe  mcr)  nuomlu  so  much  Injury  to  the  fishery  of  tb« 
of  a m«Kler.«e  sue  are  more  prolitaiile  than  lliose  of  Scheldt,  that  the  govenimcnt  gives  a reward  for  its  de- 
larger  dimensions  . (hat  light,  mmpai*t.  and  short- legged  strm  (ion.  Alxiut  boats  are  emploved  In  the  cod  and 
horses  are  most  enduring  for  work  requiring  uot  strength  herring  fisheries,  the  prcxluce  of  wnirh  has  always  been 
alone,  but  activity;  and  that  smalt  and  slight-lramed  the  stibject  of  a considerable  commcrctu  In  1K37.  the  lm« 
rows,  such  as  tbu  Alderney,  SufTblk,  and  Ayrshire  r^rtation  of  rmi  at  the  p<irt  of  Osteiid  was  fi,175tons. 
breeii-.  produce  more  and  richer  milk  than  many  larger  The  national  fishery  is  rapidly  Increasing,  and  premiums, 
kbidt  amounting  to  AO.f'Oo  francs,  are  annually  awarded  by  tba 

The  ndglc  government  has.  for  some  years,  taken  government  fot  its  promutiun. 
much  pains  to  introduce  »u!*erlor  bresnls  of  caitle ; and  Wgrreuf/wre.  — In  eonsequence  of  the  new  political 
the  proi>rli-(ors  are  gradually  LM'coming  ennsinerd  of  system  aiiopUd  in  Belgium  since  the  Itcvolutlon  of  1h30. 
their  Interest  In  effecting  a change  hi  their  kinds  of  stock,  eVery  branch  of  industry  has  lieen  greatly  Improved  and 
though  the  Hiaracterlstic  ten.n-lly  witli  which  they  cling  cxtendi'd.  The  construction  of  numerous  roaiu,  rallwara, 
to  Hd-ettablished  notions,  still  greatly  retards  the  hene-  and  canals,  h-as  priKlure<i  an  <*nonnous  iocreato  in  tW 
fiH.ai  aeconi|Hishrocnt  of  the  guvenimeiit  plans  of  Im.  value  of  land  and  buildings,  amouoling,  In  several  whole 
provement.  discrirts.  to  jti'  fonner  e^timatea ; vid  the  govern- 

On  an  average  of  the  last  14  yean,  the  annual  produce  ment  has  esUbltshed  an  especial  council,  charged  with 
of  cattle  in  the  whole  kingdom  was  HbH.iiTti ; and.  on  (he  the  rare  of  ascertaining  the  means  of  promoting  the 
same  average,  there  were  in  each  province  the  following  interests  of  agriculture.  At  BruMcls  has  been  formed  a 
numbers  vet<-riiiarv  and  agricultural  college  on  a large  and 

Antwerp  • - R«,4l21Mege  - - libi-rni  scale,  which  is  cxpecti'd  to  cff»-ct  many  l>eueficial 

Bralunt  • - fiN.2.14  Limburg  - - improvements,  esi»cH.ally  in  the  brt'cds  of  live  stock. 

W.  Flanders  • 13i,o'.'6  I.uxemburg  - ly‘..ViO  The  natural  soil  of  Belgium  Is  composed  of  mere  sand 

K.  Flanders  - 120.317  Namur  - - W.327  and  clay,  combined  In  various  proportions.  The  Hay 

llalnault  - - 92,414  alone  contains  the  nutritive  proiieriits  required  for  tbc 

, . . , , . , . . . support  of  veg**talion,  but  without  a due  admixture  of 

In  l«30,  the  numb  r of  draught  oxen  employed  lo  agrl-  to  render  it  iwrous  and  friaWc,  It  is  perfectly  sterile, 

cultural  lalKmr  wa«  2H.l«.y.  from  its  t<io  great  adhesiveness,  retention  of  water,  and 

On  the  farms  of  Belgium,  the  sheep  stock  is  liability  lo  b.-c.»me  bakctl  by  the  sun.  The  artificul  soil, 
generally  a ^oi^ry  ohj^t  of  atteiitiun.  1 here  are  FUnders  and  many  other  highly  cultlvatetl  parts  of  the 
two  prlncijwl  indigenous  br«*di,  the  Hemlsh  wid  the  rountry,  ts  rich,  blaca,  and  loamy,  and  possessed  of  great 
Ardenne.  The  indigenous  F Icmish  sheep  is  a tall,  thin,  rertiUty.  through  the  vast  quantities  of  manure,  vege- 
long.earevl  animal,  funusbing  a coarse  hmg  wool,  and  the  (able  and  animal,  which  for  ages  have  becu  consUnUy 
worst  kind  of  mutton.  The  Ardenne  bn*e.l  Is  smaller,  intermixed  with  the  natural  sand  and  Hay.  Although  la 
and,  fn.m  r.inging  over  Ihr  sweet  wild  heritage  of  the  Belgium  the  euUlTatlon  of  the  earth  is  carried  to  a great 
hilts  of  Liege  and  loixemburg.  the  mutton  acquires  „tent,  1-llth  of  the  whole  surface  remains  still  uncul- 
an  exeellent  flavour,  but  the  wool  Is  not  of  superior  qua-  th  ated  : l-«ith  ronslsls  of  grass-lands,  the  best  of  which 
llty.  The  mmle  «»f  fe«llng  sheep  in  FUnders  acrfiimts  are  iu  the  two  Flanders;  and  the  arable  lands  occupy 
fur  murhofiliHr  bad  qiwmiet:  therarehoosH  at  night.  one.half.  The  best  arc  in  the  two  Handers.  Hainault, 
and  during  the  day  are  followeil  by  the  sle-jihenl  and  ! nrabant.  In  these  provioee*  no  waste  land  whatever 
his  dngs.  along  the  lanes,  pathways,  and  margins  of  is  to  be  seen;  but  In  Antwerp,  Limburg,  aial  Lumunburg, 
arable  fields,  where  they  barely  pick  a lubsislcnrc.  anil  j;  fovers  a large  extent  of  country,  ilowever,  cummer- 
never  enjoy  the  range  of  a sweet  and  wholesome  pasture,  cial  assocUtioni  are  alre.xdy  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
In  winter  they  are  let  out.  for  a short  time,  but  onee  a d-ay,  cultivating  the  waste  lands  of  the  great  Campine  pUio 
anil  are  fed  upon  rye.  straw,  and  hay ; ami  though  three  LIniinirg,  and  for  clearing  some  ut  the  foreaU  of  Lux. 
or  four  years  would  be  requind  to  fatten  them,  they  arc  embiirg. 

.UilsIitrrM  >t  on,  y.»r  olil,  In  • ronaitlnn,  «ny,  Mr.  AerindlUTr  irf  the  PMrn. — Ihc  tmrao  poU'”  •• 
llatcliir,  very  nearly  Ihiit  of  r.rrton.  Th,  >hr,p  which  nr,  rfyon  lo  trmeu  of  low  allui  Ul  «.ll,  nrtillclnlly  |[»ln«l  frot, 
f«l  on  th,  prnlrlt..  nf  Ih,  farapln,  pUIn  nro<liir,  the  ,,,  or  th,  Sch,hlt.  by  lofty  mbnnkmimu.  and 
be^t  w*wl  of  the  klngdorn  ; ami  that  of  the  Ardenne  drained  by  numerous  intersecting  ditches,  from  which, 
breed  Is  next  in  quality.  T he  w^l  and  mutton  of  the  some  Instanres,  the  superfluous  water  is  continually 
(l<wk«  of  Namur  are  con.lderjd  cnmparal  Ko.rd.  p,  th,  ajpaicy  nf  wlndn.Uli.  ThM,  nnbankof 

^me  fine  spd'clmeus  of  the  Leicester  wd  ^Jtswold  enelosurei  are  highly  cultivated,  and  form  an  extensive 
breckli.  which  have  recently  been  im;»orted  from  F.uglaml,  cliain  of  square  green  islands  along  the  muddy  banks  of 
are  expecteti  to  produce  a much  improv.^  race,  that  will  n,e  Scheldt  ami  Its  affluent  the  ItuH.  in  the  protincos 
supers.-de  the  present  inferior  kinds.  The  total  num-  of  Antwerp  and  F,.  Flanders,  and  on  the  sands  of  the  sea- 
ber  of  sheep  in  the  klnvtlom  is  about  7SO.OOO;  but  the  shore.  Twice  a day  the  tid«*t  reach  the  broad  and  high 
country  is  capable  of  feexlmg  a much  larger  numljer,  for,  ji^rucs  or  embankinenU,  which  ImhukI,  on  each  side  of 
while  subject  to  (he  dominion  of  the  French  empire,  ;ho  .Scheldt,  a wide  extent  of  alluvial  ground,  and  protect 
when  agrictillure  luffert-d  great  disadvantages,  it  pos-  ihe  «lj*eent  country  fn>m  inundallfm;  and  while  the 
arssed  upwards  of  a million.  - , , . waters  ntnulo  upon  this  surface  they  deposit  a fine 

Ihe  following  are  the  numbers  of  sheep  in  each  pro-  nrglllacoui  and  calcareous  mud.  the  dArt$  of  va- 
vince,  on  an  average  of  the  last  10  years : rlous  vegetable  and  animal  substances,  collected  iu 
Antwerp  - - 23.719',  Liege  - - 115,149  their  drainage  nf  the  loose  and  rich  soils  of  Flanders, 

Brabant  • 34, •*''4  | Limburg  » - I27.f»42  and  brought  from  the  ocean.  These  alluvial  acere- 

W.  F'Umlcrs  - - 3f»,*i73  I Luxemburg  - l*‘^t.9V9  tiems,  when  first  encl^wetl  by  dykes,  lircnmc  naturally 

F\  F'landcrt  - 3fi,393 1 Namur  - • 10U,MXJ  rovrred  by  a fine  tender  grass,  and  are  called  in 

It-iinaiilt  « - 79.*^‘‘4  I F'lcfnlsh  scaurs.  'Fhey  are  first  sown  with  rotxa ; that 

.SV/'nc.  — The  BHglc  swine  are  similar  tn  those  of  is.  oln^dnous  colewnrt.  Brautca  oUraee^i  orrcnsis,  not 
France,  and  hare  more  resemblance  to  the  greyhounds  the //rasi/ca  Nopiu  of  Llninrus.  but  the  firosifra  camprs- 
than  the  hogs  of  F'ngtand.  Their  long  and  thin  b'Mlies  frts  of  l)e  t'andoUe.  The  croiit  of  thi*  vegetable  on  the 
are  mminted  upon  fleet  ,md  lenethy  leg*,  and  the  ridge  polders  are  always  very  abumianl.  When  these  enclo- 
of  their  backs  describes  the  arc  of  a circle.  Herds  of  these  sures  have  b«'en  completely  brought  Into  cultivation, 
animals  are  turne«i  Into  the  forests,  where  they  feed  which  requires  u'veral  years,  they  consist  partly  uf  natu- 
abmidaiitly  upon  the  bect'h  mast  and  arorns  that  strew  rat  meadow,  .affording  excellent  p.a«turaKc  for  mimeroiit 
the  ground.  They  make  very  good  |M>rk  and  tiaenn  henis  of  cattle,  and  partly  of  arable  lands,  on  which  are 
aiur  having  bten  l^ng  and  well  fisl ; Imt  this  kind  of  raisni  the  finest  crops  of  all  kinds  of  grafn;  ospectally 
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bKrl>^.  Ror  lOquartfri  ncrp.  and  oau  lOor  Dquartcrt  ( pMii,  hcATi«,  rtnrcr.  xpurr)'.  hircma  madder,  Mlntfoin* 
l>«T«rrp.  Two  crop*  In  the  j'oar  art;  commonly  obtaluPil  ‘‘  ‘ ■ 


the  yc 

Tv>  ri*|Hue  i«  {tiveii  to  the  Kill,  and  it  ncorU  no  manuring ; 
but  in  the  course  of  time  It  becumec  too  compact  and  j 
aillic*ire,  ati  i greatly  decroaic*  In  fcrtUity.  if  not  reno-  I 
vatetl  by  artificial  a«»i>Unce,  so  that  the  older  lands  of  j 
this  description  are  fallowed  once  in  six  years,  and  the  ' 
rotation  Is  winter  barley,  lx*ans,  wheat,  Aax.  clover,  and 
potatoes.  The  colour  of  the  soils,  In  their  primitive 
state,  is  a bluish  grey,  which  is  owing  to  the  presence  of 
a conshlerable  quantity  of  the  oxide  of  iron.  I'he  em- 
h.inkments  are  made  In  some  instances  by  the  govern* 
ment.  in  others,  by  companies,  or  individuals,  under  a 
grant  and  tenure  of  the  enclosures,  from  govemment,  for 
about  ‘JO  years,  either  rent  free,  or  for  small  annual  |>ay- 
ments.  It  is  calculated  that  about  4-.Mhs  of  the  surface 
which,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  was  lubmergtHl  hr 
the  Scheldt  and  the  sea,  now  produces  agricultural 
crops,  and  is  ituddtHl  with  numerous  farm  establish* 
Dtents.  The  area  of  each  polder,  the  chemical  analysis 
of  tliuir  soils,  and  various  other  particulars,  are  given 
in  M.  Vandcrmaelen’s  Otrog.  Diet,  oj  Ike  Provmcet 
qf  Belgium.  'I^ey  vary  from  30,  .V).  and  ll-O  acres,  up  to 
),OOn.  The  polder  of  Snaersklrke,  oo  the  sea*coast,  near 
Ostend.  cunUtns  1,300  acres,  divided  by  ditches  into 
rectangular  Helds  of  13  acres  each.  The  bank  nr  dike  is 
).s  ft.  high.  30  ft.  in  breadth,  at  thebasi-,  and  10  ft.  at  the 
(up.  The  fatal  lievasiations  which  have  been  occasioned 
by  the  coucurrence  of  high  winds  and  tides  to  rupturing 
the  dikes  that  are  reaml  os  barriers  to  the  rivers  and  the 
sea,  render  it  an  object  of  great  Importance  with  the 
government  to  superintend  the  maintenance  of  their 
efndcncy.  A system  of  public  regulations  for  this  pur* 
pose  is  therefore  enforced  with  great  vigilance  and 
promptitude. 

Agriculture  qf  the  Bruurret.  — > The  sterile  heaths 
which  extend  over  the  N.K.  parts  of  tho  provinces  of 
Antwerp,  and  the  N.  W.  of  Limburg,  as  well  as  over  many 
sq.  m.  of  tho  surf.sco  of  the  S.K.  portion  of  the  kingdom, 
are  called  hruykret,  from  the  fact  of  their  chiefly  pro* 
ducing  tlie  heath-plant,  bruydre,  Krica  Brabanttca,  It 
grows  sponta^eou^ly  and  abundantly  In  the  most  arid 
aands,  as  well  as  in  humid  inarshes ; and  it  ihiturany  |hm- 
•esses  so  much  vitality  and  proltticTieis  that  its  complete 
eradication  cannot  be  effected  aithout  considerable 
trouble,  in  summer  its  profusion  of  flowers  very  agrees 
ably  varies  tliu  dreary  aspect  of  tho  level  wastes  on  which 
It  nourishes  ; and  they  also  afford  plenty  of  food  for  the 
be«  ; but  the  honey  It  produces  Is  nut  or  a good  descrip- 
tion. The  plant  Is  browsed  by  sheep;  gathered  for 
littering  cattle ; used  in  tanning ; and  applied  to  several 
otiier  useful  purposes.  The  great  obstacle  to  the  culti- 
vation of  the  heath  larrds,  or  bniyiTci,  Is  the  frequent 
occurrence  of  beds  of  ferruginous  turf  and  stiff  clay  near 
the  surface;  however,  many  extensive  tnicts  have  Iteen 
tirought  into  profitable  cultivation  by  tho  plentiful  appli- 
cation of  rich  maourrs,  and  the  la^rloiis  attention  and 
management  for  which  the  Bedgic  husbandman  is  so  pro. 
verbially  distinguished.  The  surface  on  which  he  begin 
to  operate  is  a very  thin  external  coat  of  black  mould, 
consisting  of  vegetable  putiTfoctions.  This,  in  some 
parts,  is  sufficiently  deep  to  recompense  the  labour  of 
ploughing  it  into  tlic  subjacent  sand,  with  copluus  quan* 
titles  of  ounghlll  manure ; and  from  this  combination  are 
obtained  crops  of  potatoes,  barley,  oats,  clover,  and  buck 
wheat.  Sheep  are  remarkably  fund  uf  the  scattered 
blades  of  natural  grass  on  the  bruy«>res.  and  cattle  arc  fed 
Id  great  numbers  on  those  parts  of  tliem  which  are  laid 
out  in  pasture,  consisting  fur  tho  most  part  of  spurry, 
Sperguta  arrenait,  w hich  is  their  favourite  food. 

Agricultural  Produce  andPractiee.^Com.  fiax.  hemp, 
and  timber,  constitute  the  most  important  materials  of 
the  agricultural  wealth  of  Belgliim.  The  soil,  artiticlally 
enriched,  tiroduces  commourv  more  than  double  the 
quantity  or  com  required  for  the  consiimptiun  uf  Its  in- 
habitants, which  is  computed  at  6 ralliiuns  of  hectolitres 
(each  3|  bushels)  per  annum.  The  annual  quantity  of 
grain  sold  in  the  markets  throughout  the  kingdom  re- 
presents a value  of  3 millions  of  francs.  Tho  following 
table  exhibits  the  quantity  and  medium  price  per  hec- 
tolitre. of  grain  ana  potatoes,  sold  at  the  princijMl  mar* 
keUtu  IU5. 

Hertolitrw- 


White  wheat 
Red  wheat 
Rye 

Buckwheat 
O.'its 
Uarley 
Potatoes  - 


371.035 

478.1HI 

311.5.437 

76.1H3 

336,4(5 

344,506 

S0fi,7&€ 


Francs. 

14HJ3 

l.VOH 

9-04 

1003 

6-.57 

g'Hfi 

syo 


The  medium  price  of  wheat  throughout  the  year  153C 
was  15  fr.  15  et.;  and  of  rye.lO  fr.  5 ct.  l^r  hi?ctolitre. 

The  kinds  of  agricultural  produce  In  Belgium  ore  very 
numerous,  including  the  rollnwtng  grains  and  pl.ints,  all 
of  which  are  cultivated  In  Flanders:— Wheat  (white 
and  red),  rye,  torley,  oats,  colta,  buckwheat,  hemp,  flax, 
potatofs,  tobacco,  nops,  tamips>  red  rarroU,  parsnips, 


chicory,  wimuI,  nnd  popples. 

The  central  part  uf  the  kingdom,  contained  within  a 
line  passing  through  MefkUn.Termond,  Toumay,  Idont, 
Namur,  and  Louvain.  inrlucb?s  much  of  the  richest  por- 
tion of  the  soil  : but  It  docs  not,  on  the  whole,  exceed 
the  average  fertility  of  the  Inland  counties  of  Kiiglaixl, 
and  must  decidedly  be  considered  Inferior  to  the  rich 
alluvial  soils  denominated  the  carses.  in  .Scotland.  The 
land  In  general  is  not  so  neatly  tilled  as  in  the  best  En- 
glish agricultural  counties.  The  husbandry  of  the  central 
parts  differs  consideratdy  from  that  of  Handers.  The 
farms  are  larger,  and  lets  carcfiiliv  cultivated.  The 
spade  is  less  used  In  the  fields,  and  they  have  ronsa- 
quently  not  the  same  re*«-mhlance  to  garden*.  In  Halo- 
ault  and  Antwerp  the  cultivation  of  flax  and  hemp  it  be- 
coming a primary  object ; but  these  valuable  crops  are 
produced  t<»  far  greater  ext.  nt  in  the  two  Flanders,  the 
agriculture  of  wliicii  is  so  highly  repulrnl  as  to  require  a 
separate  notice,  wtdeh  hcrealter  is  given.  In  the  richer 
parts  of  Brabant,  flax.  hemp,  and  c«»Ua,  are  extensively 
cultivated,  with  much  manuring,  and  a succession  of 
wheat,  Kye.  in  this  province,  is  always  a large  crup,  for 
bre.'ui  and  distiliatkm.  The  oleaginous  plants  flournh  in 
all  the  prnvltircs,  and  the  culture  of  hops  is  very  sue- 
restful  in  Hrabant,  Fi.inderi,  and  along  the  valley  of  the 
Meuse,  in  (he  province  of  Liege.  Maize  has  h«^n  par- 
tially lntro<luc^.  and  found  to  succeed.  Madder  is 
grown  chiefly  in  Flanders  and  the  province  of  .Antwerp. 
Most  of  the  principal  farms  throughout  (he  kingdom 
possess  disUllcrIrs,  and  the  stalled  cattle  are  fed  upon  the 
refuse  wash.  \Mth  the  exception  of  Flanders,  no  par- 
ticular rotations  of  crops  ore  adiirrcd  to.  The  fields  are 
cropped  according  to  the  wauls  of  the  farmer,  and  the 
state  of  the  land.  An  abundance  of  manure  ^lows  of 
ranid  returns  uf  white  straw  crops.  All  (he  clover,  and 
other  foruge  crops,  are  used  green,  in  the  stalls  and  sta- 
bles, as  food  for  cattle  and  horses.  Little  hay  Is  miule.  In 
pro]H>rtion  to  the  number  of  cattle  kept  throughout  the 
winter ; so  that,  on  the  failure  of  green  food,  the  chief 
recourse  Is  to  roots,  namely,  tuml|<s,  carrots,  and  pota- 
toes. The  stall-fed  cuttle  furnish  ain[ile  supplies  of  ma- 
nure, the  liquid  part  of  which  is  collected  in  large  tanks 
of  brickwork,  and  is  either  carried  out  and  poured  over 
the  land,  or  is  used  to  moisten  and  accelerate  the  fer- 
mentation of  the  dry  dung-heaps  and  composts. 

Implement*  of  husbandry  are  few,  and  of  simple  con- 
struction. The  light  Fleiniih  swing  plough  is  ge- 
nerally us(*d.  and  also  the  old,  heavy,  and  clumsy  turn- 
wrest.  or  Walloon  plough,  which  is  still  retained  from  a 

Krcjvuliced  preference  of  antiquated  dlsadrautages.  The 
arrow  s are  trioogular,  with  woodim  tines,  set  at  an  angle 
of  45  degrees.  A «toi>e  roller  is  u»*d  fur  breaking  tho 
argliUreous  clods ; and  the  machine  for  winnowing  grain 
li  siintlnr  to  those  cummuuly  used  In  England.  The 
mouldfhaert  Is  noticed  in  ihu  fotluwlng  account  of 
FlemUh  agriculture,  which  Includes  many  particulars 
equally  appertaining  to  the  other  Belgic  provinces. 

Flcmiih  Husbandry — Flanders,  In  consequence  of  its 
great  commercial  prosperity,  was  remarkable  for  the 
advanced  stale  of  its  agriculture  long  before  Improve- 
ment in  tills  important  art  was  observable  in  any  country 
N.  of  the  Alp*  and  Pyrenees.  Bruges  and  Lhent  were 
important  commercial  towns  in  the  lllh  century,  and 
supplied  tho  various  courts  of  F.iirot'c  with  the  rich  silks 
and  tapestries  which  (hen  were  their  chief  luxuries.  The 
commerce  and  agriculture  of  Flanders  grew  together; 
and  in  order  to  account  for  the  remarkable  excellence  of 
the  Flemish  husbandry,  which  has  been  celebrated  fur 
upwards  of  6T<0  years,  it  ts  necessary  to  keep  In  view  the 
close  connection  which  In  that  country  exists  between 
the  farmer,  the  manufacturer,  and  the  merchant;  and 
the  efforts  of  a continually  inrreaslng  population,  in 
stimulating  the  exertions  of  thi»se  who  provide  the  ne- 
cessaries oflife.  In  Flanders, at  in everycountrydenicly 
populated,  where  the  villages  are  thickly  scattered,  and 
where,  by  meaus  of  water  carriage  on  rivers  and  canals, 
manure  can  be  transporteil  to  the  land  at  a trifling  ex- 
pense, fallowing  and  layi'^fi  down  tu  posture  are  neces- 
sarily supersede  by  irmreiLM  Ullage  arul  manuring.  It 
it  remaraable  that,  in  China,  where  a similar  density  of 
nopniatinn  exists,  there  prevails  the  same  auxiety  as  in 
Flanders  to  collect  every  substance  and  liquul  that  can 
possibly  servo  to  increase  the  fertilising  powers  of  (he 
soil : and  that  in  both  these  countries  ordure  of  all  sorts 
Is  carefully  collected,  sold  os  a most  valuable  article  of 
commerce,  and  applied  In  the  fields  and  gardess  as  the 
ne  plus  ultra  of  stimulating  manure.  W ere  the  whole 
of  Flanders  laid  out  in  large  farms,  and  a third  or  fourth 
part  fallowed  every  year,  nr  a half  left  in  natural  gross, 
. the  i>opulatinn  could  not  he  fed  ; and  Instead  of  export- 
ing agricultural  produce,  as  at  present,  a great  Imjtort- 
ation  would  be  ri'qulsite,  to  supply  the  demand  of  internal 
consumption.  Besides,  tho  poor  soils  of  Flandcri  could 
never  be  recmltod  by  such  a course.  Without  repeated 
manuring,  there  could  be  no  vigorous  vegetation ; and 
tho  land  left  to  nature  would  return  to  its  uriginal  state 
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of  beaih.  Th«  necouitjr  of  providing  for  cnntUuUf  la- 
crnulng  num^n  of  inh«I>.  product  tiie  •grlculturol 
pcrfpctKm  far  which  FUnden  bai  long  tweo  miownr^  ; 
and  Uh^  demand*  of  commerce  and  manufarturet  hare 
«o  multiplied  the  objecU  of  cuillration,  that  dax,  hemp, 
the  oleaginous  seeds,  and  rariout  other  plants  requlrM 
for  the  arts,  very  often  produce  a greater  profit  to  the 
former  than  the  farinaceous  grains.  The  very  large 
produce  obtained  by  the  Flemish  farmer  is  solely  attri* 
Dutable  to  indefatigable  industry,  for  the  soli  U naturally 
poor,  and  the  climate  Is  by  no  moans  especially  fa*our> 
able,  the  winters  being  longer  and  more  severe  than  in 
England.  Throe  or  four  ploughings,  and  two  or  three 
harrowtngs,  are  commonly  be*to»rd  upon  each  crop. 
The  collectioo  and  application  of  manure  is  also  a great 
principle  of  Flemish  hu>>b.-tn<try.  In  Flanders  outning 
can  be  elfheted  without  abotidance  of  manure ; and,  con* 
sequrntly,  the  groiUvit  care  is  taken  to  procure  It,  'llie 
maxim  is.  no  funtge  no  cattle ; without  cattle  no  manure ; 
and  without  manure  no  crop*.  The  stalUfed  cattle  are 
the  principal  source  of  supply,  but  every  expedient  Is 
resorted  to,  in  order  to  increase  the  quantity  ana  improve 
the  quality.  All  hinds  of  animal  asal  vegetable  matters 
arc  carefully  collected  (u  pits  walled  with  brickwork, 
where  ther  undergo  the  putrefactive  process,  by  being 
mixed  witn  substances  alreadv  partially  decomposed. 
Another  Indlspentablo  and  universal  auxiliary  of  the 
Flemish  former,  is  the  tank  of  liquid  manure,  collected 
from  the  drainings  of  the  stables,  cow  itallt.  and  dung* 
bills,  and  from  sources  which  In  England  fill  the  cesspool 
imdange).  In  Ghent,  the  sum  received  by  hotue  ser. 
vants,7or  liquids  collected  for  manure,  often  amounts  to 
as  much  as  their  wages.  The  liquid  manure  is  carried 
t<»  the  field  in  water  carts,  and  cari'fijlly  distrlbuteii  over 
the  surface  of  the  land  shortly  previous  to  the  sowing 
df  seed,  especially  that  of  flax.  Every  farm-yard  p<w> 
Besses  oite  of  these  tanks,  w hich  are  oominunly  of  large 
dimensions — about  40  ft  lu  length,  by  U in  breadth,  and 
8 in  depth  ; and  usually  constructed  beneath  the  stalls 
for  cows.  An  acre  of  land  destined  for  (lax  receives  very 
commonly  2.&0O  gallons  of  this  animal  liquiti  subsequent 
to  an  abundant  application  of  solid  manure,  whicli  Is 
deeply  ploughed  into  the  soil.  The  efficacy  c»r  the  liquid 
Is  often  heightened  for  flax,  by  dissolving  In  it  large 
quantities  or  rape  coke.  Every  distillery  of  ra<Mlc>r:Ue 
extent  has  SO  or  60  head  of  cattle  constantly  stalled,  and 
fod  upon  the  grains  and  refuse  wash.  Thvto  establish* 
menu  were  formerly  very  numerous ; but  the  duty  on 
spirits,  and  the  interference  of  the  guvernment,  have 
much  reduced  their  numticr.  and  romusquentiy  occa- 
sioned a deficiency  of  manure  and  of  crops ; as  it  is  osii- 
matetl  that  ev^  beast  produces  annually  10  or  12  tons 
of  solid,  and  26  bogsboadi  of  lluuid  manure.  Large 
quantities  of  peat  ashes,  imported  frum  Hullond,  are 
used  as  a dressing  for  clover  ; and  lime,  powdemi  bones, 
marl,  and  tlvo  dung  of  pigeons,  Ac.,  are  used  in  parti- 
cular districU. 

The  Klcmltigs  boast  of  do  great  discoveries  In  the  art 
of  tillage.  'lucir  usages  are  referred  to  time  imroe- 
murul,  aivd  they  t>osse*s  neither  record  nor  tradition  of 
the  introduction  of  any  particular  article  of  produce, 
except  the  potato,  which  is  believed  to  have  been  re* 
c<Hy«h1  from  England.  Clover,  rape,  and  turnips,  have 
been  cultivated  n>r  several  reuturios  in  Flanders,  whence 
they  were  brought  Into  Urlloln.  The  progress  of  agri- 
culture bos  bora  flow  and  gradual ; and  while  otner 
riHintrles  have  been  coniUntlyadoptlng  new  modM  and 
linpUmicnts  of  culture,  the  Flemings  have  proceeded 
without  any  deviation  from  the  old  beaten  track. 

Very  few  books  uo  husbandry  have  been  published  in 
Flanders ; and  were  there  many,  they  would  not  l>e  read, 
for  adherence  to  old-esUblUhed  methods,  and  repugnance 
to  wivat  Is  new.  are  characteristic  of  the  nemisJi  (armor. 
No  practice  bos  been  aitcrtHl.  nor  has  any  new  produce 
been  generally  introduced  since  the  p'>Uto.  except  the 
white  lirct,  from  which  sugar  is  made.  None  r>f  the 
modern  complicated  niachiiies  have  been  adopted.  There 
are  no  Ihresniag  machiues,  drills,  scarifiers,  or  horse, 
hoci ; ojhI  the  commuu  fan  and  riddle  are  much  more 
frequently  usvd  than  the  winnowing  machine.  The 
spade  It  one  of  the  most  important  implements  in  Flemish 
Agriculture,  and  is  us^ni  to  a much  gre.ater  extent  than  in 
any  other  country.  The  trrnching-suade  is  constantly 
employed  on  all  the  light  lautU,  and  the  blade  of  the 
Flemish  hoe.  a most  (‘Aidant  instrument,  n scmblcs  and 
operates  as  a subuirute  for  that  of  the  snode.  lod<*cd, 
the  garden  has  evidently  bi*ra  the  nrlginai  modol  of  the 
IHemisb  farms,  and  those  of  40  or  50  acres  must  still  be 
regardcxl  as  enlarml  gardens.  In  comparing  the  ruili- 
vslion  of  land  in  Y'l.wders  with  that  of  b ngland,  wc  can 
only  adduce  the  large*  gardens  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London,  whore  the  c«*romon  kinds  of  vrgelatile*  are 
raised  for  supplying  the  n)Hrkets : whore  ari'im  crops 
are  cut  early  for  iiursrs  and  cows  kept  Tu  Io>ndnn, 
and  where  the  soil  it  continual)}'  enriched  with  the 
manure  Lomlon  supplies.  Ttv  the  proMs'utkm  of  sp.idc 
husbandry,  an  iudusUious  kicming,  with  15  acres  of 


good  light  larsd,  brings  up  his  family  lo  d<w»  Irwle* 
pendcnce.  and  tn  the  course  of  his  life  accumulates  suA- 
dent  means  to  put  them  In  possession  of  a little  form  of 
their  own.  There  are  many  small  proprietors  who  have 
risen  slowly  by  the  labour  of  their  own  hands ; and 
their  habitations  show,  by  the  great  care  and  neatness 
observed  In  every  particular,  that  an  honest  pride  is  felt 
In  possessing  this  reward  of  industrious  exertion.  In« 
cessant  labour  of  the  body,  and  occupation  of  the  mind, 
are  not  regarded  by  the  Flemish  peasant  with  discootrat- 
for  tu  the  one  they  are  found  to  secure  good  health,  and 
to  the  other  tranquillity. 

The  farms  In  the  Pays  de  Waes,  between  Ghent 
and  Antwerp,  are  cultivated  with  astonishing  method 
and  neatness,  and  afford  the  most  perfect  sp^ment  of 
fifid  culture  on  the  prindples  of  gardening.  The  soil  U 
artificial,  and  the  result  of  centuries  of  systematic  ma- 
nuring, which  hsu  converted  a barren  sand  Into  a rich 
black  loamy  mould.  The  fields,  as  In  all  parts  of 
Flanders,  are  enclosed  by  hedges,  and  they  are  remark- 
ably small  ~froro  half  an  acre  to  an  acre ; every  part  of 
them  is  kept  perfectly  free  fW>m  weeds,  and  thry  are 
elevated  lu  the  centre,  so  as  to  have  a gently  Inclioed 
slope  towards  (be  extremities,  where  ditches  carry  off 
excessive  rain,  and  prevent  in)ury  and  reduction  of  the 
soil.  Nearly  similar  core  and  prectfeneas  are  observable 
In  the  whole  of  W.  and  R.  r*landers;  but,  while  the 
Flemish  farmers  are  greatly  superior  to  the  English,  in 
minute  attention  to  the  qu^ties  of  the  soil  and  to  cir- 
cumstantial partkulars  or  cultivation,  in  the  systematic 
economy  of  land  and  the  Judicious  succession  of  erupt, 
(her  are  much  Inferior  in  amount  of  capital,  in  varied 
and  improved  Implements  of  tillage,  and  especially  in 
the  chnW  and  brr^mg  of  rattle  and  sheep. 

Agricultural  Implements  arc  of  rude  and  clumsy  con- 
struction, the  only  oliji<cts  (haired  being  strength  arni 
(heat>n<as.  Tiro  kinds  of  ploughs  are  Tn  use}  (he  old 
Walloon  plough,  resemldlng  the  heavy  tum-wrest  wheel 
plough  of  Kent ; aud  the  light  single-handed  Belgian 
•wing  iilou^'h,  which  has  bei*n  the  model  of  the  Kutheram 
and  otner  improved  swing  ploughs  adopted  In  England. 
The  harrows  are  of  light  coostmctlun,  with  woodau 
tines  pointing  forward  at  half  a right  angle  with  the 
frame.  I'hc  tratn^ou,  or  sledge.  Is  an  Instrumrat  pecu- 
liarly Belgian.  It  consists  of  a heavy  triangular  bo.xrded 
frame,  which  is  drawn  by  a pair  of  horses  over  Uie  sur- 
face of  the  ploughed  land,  to  smooth  It,  to  break  the 
c)i>ds.  and  to  press  In  the  seed.  The  ^cieucy  of  its 
performance  is  much  assisted  by  the  weight  of  the  driver, 
who  generally  stands  upon  It.  aixl  keeps  it  level.  An- 
other instrument  prauliar  to  the  agriculture  of  ikdgium 
and  liolinnd,  and  used  for  levelling,  is  the  mouldebaort, 
which  is  a Urge  wooden,  iron-edged  shovel.  In  the  form 
of  an  English  tin  dust*paa,  with  a stout  handle  about 
6 feet  in  length.  A pair  of  horses  draw  It  by  chains 
fixed  at  the  middle  of  the  sides.  It  takes  up  more  than 
5 cwt.  of  earth  at  a time,  and,  without  stopping,  the 
load  is  dlscliargcd  in  the  pro^wr  place  by  letting  gu  the 
hamllo,  which  is  pulhd  bock  by  a rope  affixed  to  its  ettd. 
In  some  districts  the  (x»m  is  thrrshid  by  a grooved  bUxk 
of  hard  word,  having  a long  handle.  The  Halnault  scythe 
has  often  been  described  in  agricultural  publications.  U 
has  abroad  blade  about  20inclu-s  in  lengtn,  ainl  resemblea 
(lie  fagging  hook  employed  in  Surrey  and  Middicsex,  ex- 
cept that  it  allows  tiu;  workman  tu  sund  upright.  It  is 
commonly  used  for  cutting  corn;  but  thecrame  scytite 
is  considered  a prcfcrablu  instrument  in  the  hands  of  a 
skilful  mower. 

The  extent  (/  /arms  in  Flanders,  and  throughout 
Belgium,  very  rarely  excei-ds  100  acres.  The  number 
containing  50  Acres  is  not  great,  but  those  of  80,  15.  10. 
and  5acn*«,  espraially  between  10  and  5,  are  vrra  nun>i^ 
rous.  The  exienslvo  manufactures  which  lurnierly 
flourlified  in  Belgium  colloctcd  a detvse  population  of  or- 
tlians  in  the  neigUbourhood  of  the  great  toa  ni ; but  when 
the  bu»)’  sceiK*  uf  manufacturing  industry  was  tratuferrod 
toigher  cfMtntries.  this  populatina  was  deprived  of  its 
mcaui  of  luiudlcraft  emplovincnt,  and  was  oldiged  to 
resort  to  the  cultivation  of  tn*?  soil  for  subsistence.  Nucb 
appears  to  luvvc  been  the  chief,  though  possibly  not  the 
sole,  (vrlgin  of  the  still  prevHlrat  system  of  small  farms, 
which  arc  generally  cultivated  by  the  holder  and  his  fa- 
mily without  any  other  assistance.  Some  particulars  of 
this  class  of  peasant  formers  are  given  below.  Although 
the  soil  of  Belgium,  and  especially  nf  Flanders.  U remark- 
able for  the  uumbi'r  of  its  minute  divisions.  It  Is  stated  by 
M.  Vandermachm.  In  his  gimgrapbiral  deacrlptlon  of  the 
country,  that  “ the  prevalent  opinion  among  the  most 
Intelligent  FTimiUh  agriculturUts  Is  in  favour  of  large 
farms,  at  requiring.  In  proportion  to  their  extent,  a less 
establishment  ofluiildiugs  than  thi‘ smaller  ones.*'  Indeed, 
molt  of  the  piincljMil  writers  on  agriculture  have  cx- 
prcssnl  a decided  preference  of  farms  containing  several 
hundred  acres,  it  t^hig obvious  that  many  very  lm|H>rtant 
meant  nffvllitatingt  lie  progress  ofagriciilttiral  Improve- 
ment areotH-vinabteoiily  ny  the  command  of  captLal  and  the 
exeiclse  of  (hat  geuertms  spirit  of  enterprise  which  arises 
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from  (hi‘  poM««ilon  of  enteruive  knowledge  and  ex* 
cmpCion  from  inherited  prejudice.  Agriculture  alwart 
has  been,  and  muit  be,  indebted  to  the  eapitaiitt  for  the 
prompt  and  Judicious  introduction  of  new  improvements 
In  farm  econotnr,  in  modes  and  objects  of  culture,  in  the 
application  of  tno  auxiliary  sciences  of  chemUtrr,  geo* 
lo^,  botany,  and  mechanics,  and  for  many  valuable  prac- 
tices derir^  from  distant  and  foreign  parts.  There  Is 
also  great  advantage  in  the  acquisition  of  that  skfll  in 
each  department  of  agricultural  biuioeu,  which  results 
fW>m  the  necessary  division  of  labour,  where  numerous 
hands  are  systematically  employed  under  the  Intelligent 
management  and  supcrvUlon  of  one  wMl-ioformea  di- 
recting head.  A large  farm  requires  a large  capita  ; and 
unless  accurate  accounts  are  kept  of  money  paid  and  re- 
ceived. of  work  done,  of  fodder  consumed,  and  of  the 
distribution  of  the  labour  of  men  and  horses,  so  as  Imme- 
diately to  detect  any  extravagance  or  error,  and  at  all 
times  to  show  the  profit  or  loss,  there  can  be  no  induce- 
ment to  apply  capital  to  the  cultivation  of  Land.  The  most 
universal  disadvantage  of  small  farmers  in  every  country 
Is  their  contracted  ranm  of  observatkm,  and  conseouent 
Inveterate  retention  onoral  and  hereditary  usages,  how- 
ever uofavourable  to  their  own  interests,  or  opposed  to 
the  facts  o(  modem  improvements.  In  Flanders,  for  in- 
stance. where  the  small  farm  and  cottage  system  Is  con- 
spicuous, no  new  facilities,  inventions,  or  scientific  dis- 
coveries, are  ever  Introduced  or  attended  to : on  the 
contrary,  every  alteration,  however  obviously  for  the 
better,  Is  Invariably  regarded  with  the  CTcatcst  repug- 
nance. The  natur^  barrenness  of  the  soil  has  compel)^ 
its  cultivators  to  have  recourse  to  indefatigable  industry, 
and  their  meritorious  exertions  are  amply  rewarded  by 
the  very  superior  state  of  its  present  artificial  fertiUtv ; 
but  there  are  many  important  particulars  In  which  the 
adoption  of  new  and  Improved  practices  would  greatly 
benefit  the  fiumers  and  the  notion.  Turnips,  for  ex- 
ample. are  a very  extensive  and  neenssary  crop  in  Flan- 
ders, but  from  being  always  raised  as  a second  crop  aAer 
rye  or  barley,  and  sown,  not  with  the  drill,  as  they  ought 
to  l>e.  but  oroadcast,  and  lielng  weeded  with  the  hand 
instead  of  the  hoe,  the  produce  is  singularly  small,  com- 
pared with  the  extent  of  surface  from  which  It  is  ob- 
tained, and  the  root  is  much  hiferior  to  that  cultivated  in 
England  by  Uie  drill.  Agricultural  weetiing  in  general  is 
penormed,  not  with  the  hand  hoe  and  horse  hoe,  but  by 
the  hands  of  women  and  children,  who  crawl  over  the 
fields  upon  their  knees.  Several  clumsy  and  awkward 
implements  of  husbMulry  might,  with  gTi<at  advantage 
In  expedition  and  eCOclenry,  be  replaced  by  modern 
and  more  sctentlfic  instruments  t and  were  It  only  for 
humane  considerations,  the  farmers'  horse*  might  well 
be  released  from  the  burden  of  massive  wooden  collars, 
which  ore  five  times  larger  and  heavier  than  is  either 
reasonable  or  useful.  Out  such  U the  pertinacity 
with  which  old-establlsbed  customs  are  adhered  to 
by  the  small  Flemish  farmers,  that  they  are  often 
not  only  willing  and  content,  but  determined,  to  expo* 
rience  every  dtisulvantago  that  belongs  to  the  routine  of 
comparatively  ignorant  ages ; and  this  aversion  to  cluinge 
h.ts  a great  iiifliteace  in  retarding  the  beneficial  effects  of 
the  efrorts  of  the  government  to  introduce  into  UHgium 
the  superior  Knglish  breeds  of  agriniltural  animals. 
Count  de  Lichtervelde,  in  his  M^mairc  tnr  la  Flandre 
Orientate,  produces  a series  of  arguments  in  favour  of 
•mall  ikrms  reoulring  only  one  plough  and  two  bones, 
whk'h  arc  sufficient  for  otHxit  44  acres  ; and  Im?  more  es- 
pecially Insists  upon  the  difficulty  of  one  person  super- 
viilng  the  labours  of  many,  so  os  to  secure  the  requisite 
assiduity  and  attention,  lie  also  observes,  timt  the  best 
ctiUivatod  farms  In  Flanders  are  those  of  about  20  acres. 
I'd  these  objections  It  may  be  onssered,  that  abundant 
exj^ieoce  proves  the  poMibilltv  of  many  operatives  In 
different  ka^itles  being  very  ofUciently  directed  and  vi- 
sited  by  one  InteUigent  ami  active  proprietor  t and  that  the 
90  acre  farms  in  Flanders  are  more  pn>|terly  extensive 
gardens,  chlefiy  cultivated,  as  other  gardens,  by  the 
spade. 

Oops  (’is  Flamdert,  — Great  attention  it  bestowed 
upon  the  preparation  of  the  soil,  so  as  to  secure  the 
most  abundant  crop  from  the  smallest  quantity  of  seed. 
About  one  third  less  is  used  in  Flanders,  for  broadcast, 
than  In  England  for  drilling. 

Rjfe  Is  a very  luxuriant,  and  a principal  cron,  as  it 
forms  an  important  article  of  consumption  fur  bread 
among  the  working  classes.  The  crops  of  wheat  are 
uniformly  fine,  and  free  fruen  smut  ana  mildew,  which 
are  effectually  prevented  by  carefully  selecting  the  se«i. 
by  changing  it  every  second  year,  and  by  steeping  it 
in  a solution  of  blue  vitriol,  or  ctipper  (sulohaie  of 
copper);  four  ounces  in  four  gallons  w water,  for  ttiree 
busnris  of  groin.  AAer  thoroughly  stirring,  skimming 
off  the  light  groins,  and  remaining  half  an  hour,  the 
grain  is  stralm^  off  la  baskets,  washed  In  pure  water, 
and  when  dried,  U ready  for  sowing.  It  Is  steeped  by 
sumu  in  brine,  and  dried  by  siAing  lime  uptin  it.  One 
bushel  of  se^  wheat  produces  idmve  2b  bushvls. 


Barley  is  a crop  of  much  fanportanee,  malt  liquor  being 
the  coinmuu  beverage  of  all  elossrs  of  the  population. 
The  winter  barley,  or  sucrion.  Is  the  favourite  kind, 
it  is  sown  in  autumn,  and  reap^  in  July.  Oats  thrive 
well,  with  little  manure,  in  almost  every  soil  of  Flanders. 
Buckwheat  Is  raised  chiefly  as  food  for  poultry  and  pigs ; 
and  for  distillation.  Peas,  beans,  ana  tares,  are  com- 
monly cultivated  as  fodder  for  cattle.  Clover  Is  the 
glory  of  Flemish  fanning,  and  in  no  country  Is  it  found 
Id  such  perfect  luxuriance.  Repeated  pluughlngs,  rich 
manuring,  and  a vigilant  prevention  of  wre^.  serve  to 
produce  a vigour  and  weight  of  produce  which  is  truly 
surprising,  sind  to  the  English  fanner  the  wonder  ii 
much  increased  hy  knowing  that  such  prodigious  crape 
are  raised  from  six  pounds  of  seed  per  acre.  Feat  ashes 
Arom  Holland,  about  40  bushels  per  acre,  are  invariably 
used  as  a dressing  fur  clover.  From  Flanders  Uiis 
valuable  grass  was  first  introduced  into  England.  It  Is 
a crop  of  great  value,  and  indispeosable  to  the  Flemish 
farmer,  who  ploughs  all  bis  lana,  and  feeds  his  cows  and 
horses  on  green  food  brought  to  the  stall.  I’he  rommou 
red  species  is  more  cultivated  In  Flanders  than  the  other 
varieties.  The  liquid  manure  from  the  tank  Is  believed  to 
produce  a strong  taste,  w ith  which  the  cattle  are  disgusted* 
The  potato  cn>p,  at  the  season  of  Its  full  growth,  also 
exhibits  a remarkable  luxuriance.  The  si^ks  exceed 
a yard  In  height,  and  their  tops  form  a surface  as  level 
as  the  land  from  which  they  Hm.  The  produce  is  often 
10  tons  per  acre,  and  it  consitutes  one  of  the  principal 
articles  of  food  of  all  classes  of  the  population,  aixi  of 
the  former's  lire  stock,  especially  cows  and  horses. 
This  useful  root  was  tntioduccd  into  Flanders  from 
Biiglood  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  it  has 
long  appeared  in  eadi  rotation  of  the  FlemUh  crops. 
Turnips  and  carrots  are  extensively  cultivated  for  stall- 
fed  cattle,  after  rye  and  barley.  The  turnips,  in  siso 
and  wciglit,  are  much  Inferior  to  those  of  Norfolk,  and 
the  carrots  also  yield  a comparatively  poor  return. 
The  cultivation  of  the  white  and  yellow  beet,  for  tlie 
extraction  of  sugar,  is  continually  becoming  more  ex- 
tensive. and  several  large  factories  have  been  estsblUhed 
for  the  manufacture  of  this  important  article  of  com- 
merce. The  chicory-plant,  of  which  (he  root,  when 
properly  torrified.  Is  a very  good  substitute  for  coffee, 
is  raised  fai  large  quantities  in  Flanders,  where  esta- 
blishments are  formed  for  its  preparation.  The  flax 
crop  is  an  object  of  the  greatest  care  and  exertion.  Its 
cultivation  is  thoroughly  understood,  as  well  as  every 
process  of  Its  preparation  for  the  loom ; and  the  land 
which  produces  this  plant  exhibits  all  the  ncalncss  and 
precision  of  a carefully  managed  garden.  Flax  is  a 
staple  commodi^  in  Flanders,  — It  serves  to  employ  a 
great  portion  of  the  population,  and  it  is  largely  ex- 
ported. The  town  of  bt.  NiroUis,  between  Ghent  and 
Antwerp,  is  considered  tbe  largest  and  best  flax-market 
in  Europe,  'i'he  finest  description  is  raised  in  the 
neighboarhood  of  Courtray.  The  value  uf  on  acre  is 
about  2.V..  and  the  seed  about  V.  or  6/.  additional. 
Crops  of  flax  produced  from  native  seed  are  found  to 
be  superior  in  quantity,  but  inferior  in  quality,  to  those 
produced  from  the  sew  of  Riga,  which  is  therefore  pro- 
cured by  tbe  Flemish  formers  every  year.  Hemp  Is 
cultivtttira  with  great  care,  but  not  to  the  same  extent  as 
flax.  Colsa  {Braihca  e<nnpe$tri$)  and  a sperii?s  of 
poppy,  the  oilttu  {.Fapancr  $omnif<  rton),  arec\(rnsively 
cuftlvatrd  for  the  oil  contsunrd  in  their  seeds.  Wosd  is 
raised  for  its  dye  of  blue,  weld  for  yellow,  and  madder 
for  red.  The  two  Flanders,  and  tne  province  uf  AiiU 
werp,  produce  a eoruidermble  qiMntkv  of  madder,  but 
the  whole  annual  produce  of  the  kingdom  is  insufficient 
to  supply  a fourth  of  tbe  quantity  consumed  at  one  of 
the  large  factories  of  cotton  and  woollen  : those  of 
Ghent  alone  make  use  of  madder  to  the  value  of  six 
millions  of  francs  per  annum.  Woad  thrives  best  on 
gravelly  and  sandy  soils : but  madder  requires  land  of 
the  best  description,  and  abundance  of  manure.  The 
cultivation  of  tobacco  was  common  several  years  ago 
in  nearly  all  the  provinces,  but  at  present  it  Is  confined 
to  Flanaers : and  the  produce  now  is  reduced  to  about 
one  tenth  of  its  former  ainuuiil.  The  best  tobacco  is 
raised  and  prepared  at  B erwick,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Ypre*.  An  acre  proiiuees  about  4,00Ulbs.  Tbe 
culture  of  this  plant  requires  a great  amount  of  labour, 
attention,  expense,  oi\d  manure.  Hops  are  grown  In 
small  patches  on  almost  every  term  In  Flanders.  Pas- 
turn  of  grass  arc  scarcely  to  be  met  with,  except  in  the 
polders,  and  tlio  vicinity  of  Dtxmude  and  Fumes,  where 
they  are  most  luxuriant,  and  affoid  grating  for  nume- 
rous cows : stall-fenling,  however.  Is  unlreriatly  prac- 
tised. One  beast  for  even  three  acres  of  arable  tend  is 
a common  proportion,  and  where  siiade  husbandry  pre- 
vails. a larger  number  are  found.  Choppsd  turnips, 
carrots,  and  potatoes,  boiled  up  with  the  meal  of  beans, 
rye,  or  buckwheat,  corutUute  the  usual  food  of  cattle. 
Olid  it  is  called  brastin.  l.ar»  quantities  of  good 
butter  for  home  cuiuninpCion  and  cx|x)rtatioo  are  pro- 
duced Crom  the  milk  of  cows  thus  fed,  with  tlic  addltMO, 
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In  tammt'r.  of  rloTpr  and  other  irrccn  fodder,  cut  and 
briMirhl  tu  the  stalls.  The  churns  are  inpeniniuly 
worked  bv  a horse.  Cheese  rarely  is  made  in  VUnders, 
almost  ali  the  demand  tor  It  betiiit  supplied  by  Import^ 
alintf*  from  liolland.  Some  account  of  the  Itrs  slock 
of  the  nemUh  farmers  is  irtren  under  the  dlrisiona 
reiatlnit  to  horses,  horned  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine. 

HtUiitt'm  I'rnpt  in  Flandnr$  — Kap«*rietice  has  lonn 
convlneed  the  t'lemUh  farmers  of  the  Kreat  advaalape  of 
fi-equeiul)  rhauKiuM  the  crops  on  the  same  laiKl;  lolhat.in 
the  cinirse  of  lime,  a system  of  rules  ha.s  been  established 
from  which  they  seldom  teiuure  to  deviate.  They  have 
tM*en  rotation  fanners  for  auiturle* ; and  the  pru|M‘rtiet 
and  present  ca|>abllUies  of  every  cultivated  acre  in  KUn- 
di  rs  are  matters  perfecthr  well  known  and  appreciated. 
The  order  of  succession  t>r  each  kilvd  of  crop  depends  ufma 
the  njture  o1  the  soil,  and  upon  various  miwifyingcireum- 
•tani-es,  which,  however,  are  so  clearly  understotxl  and 
csiimatetl  th.it  no  confusion  Is  known  .to  arise.  Every 
field  it  successively  cropped  accordinft  to  nrincip1i>s  dis- 
covered by  ages  of  expericDce  and  cjireful  attention  to 
different  results.  It  Is  not  possible,  In  the  pn>««-nt  pl.-iee, 
to  present  the  numerous  series  of  rotations  oduptod  on 
differenl  soils,  and  for  differimt  purges:  they  will  be 
found  well  explained  in  a recent  work  on  Flemish  bus- 
bandrr,  published  by  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of 
I'selul  Knowicdfe. 

The  foUowinK  is  the  areragf  produce  of  the  principal 
crops  per  acre,  in  the  Waes  country,  the  most  fertile  and 
hUhly  cultivaled  part  of  i-landcrs  Wheat.  30(  bushels ; 
rye.  'i.'U  bushels  ; oats.  41  bushels  ; clover,  13  tons  ; pota- 
toes, lo  tons  : lUx.  4M31bs.  of  yam,  and  r>l  bushels  of  seed. 

The  land  in  Flanders  is  generally  frecnold,  or  the  pro- 
perty of  civil  or  religious  corporations.  The  estates  are 
small, and  ifootcultivated  by  tbeproprietor  himself, which 
is  more  frequently  the  case,  they  are  let  on  leases  gene- 
rally of  7. 14,  oral  years’ duration.  The  occupier  Is  lM>und 
to  live  on  the  premises,  pay  taxes,  effect  repairs,  preserve 
tiintier.  not  sub-let  without  a written  agreement,  and  to 
glie  rertaln  usual  accommodations  to  the  next  teuaut  at 
the  end  of  (he  lease.  The  farm  establlshmeota  are  al- 
w.xyi  couvenient,  and  generally  more  ample,  In  prnjmr- 
tlon  to  the  extent  of  the  land,  than  In  England  and  Scot- 
land.  In  adtlUion  to  the  usual  aocommodntions,  Uie 
larger  farms  are  commonly  provided  with  a disliUery,  a 
crusliing-mlH  for  the  preparation  of  oil  from  the  colza 
and  puppy,  and  sometimes  a mill  for  grinding  corn. 

Peatanl  Formers.— Tlie  imallfarms.  between  6 aod  10 
acres,  which  abound  in  many  parts  of  Belgium,  bare 
much  resemblance  to  the  small  holdings  in  Ireland;  but 
while  the  Irish  cultivator  exists  in  a state  of  miserable 
privation  of  the  common  conveniences  of  civilised  life, 
the  Belgian  peasant  fanner  enjoys,  corufHirallvely,  a ^eat 
degree  of  comfort.  His  cotbige  is  built  substantTally, 
with  an  upper  Aoor  for  sleeping,  and  iskc}ft  in  good  repair: 
it  has  always  a small  cellarage  for  the  dairy,  a store- 
room for  the  grain,  an  oven,  an  outhouse  for  potatoes, 
a roomy  catllc-stnil,  a piracry.  and  a loft  fur  the  poultry. 
The  furniture  is  decent,  Uie  biding  amply  luAcient,  aim 
an  air  of  comfort  and  propriety  pervades  the  whole 
sfstablisliment.  The  cows  are  supplied  with  straw  to 
lie  upon  ; the  dung  and  Its  drainings  are  carefully  col- 
lected in  the  tank  ; and  a compost  heap  is  accumulated 
from  every  possible  source.  'Oe  premises  are  kept  ex- 
tremely neat,  with  a constant  observance  of  the  most 
rigid  economy,  industry,  and  regularity.  No  member  of 
tlin  family  is  ever  seen  raggtxl  Or  slovenly  ; but  all  are 
dccc-nliy  clothed,  though  It  be  with  the  coarsest  mate- 
rials. The  men  universally  work  In  linen  canvass  frocks, 
and  both  women  and  men  wear  wooden  shoes.  Kye  bread 
and  milk  principally  constitute  their  diet.  Mashed  pota- 
toes and  nninns,  with  occasionally  slices  of  bacon,  are  the 
usual  articles  for  dinner.  The  great  superiority  of  the 
Belgian  over  the  Irish  peasant  farmer  is  owing  not  to 
any  advantages  of  soil  or  climate,  but  to  a lietler  system 
of  cultivatiun,  and  especially  to  establlsh«xl  habits  of 
sobrlpiy,  forethought,  aiki  prudent  economy.  The  points 
of  his  sii|>eriunty  consist— 1st,  in  his  keening  as  many 
stall-fed  cattle  as  possible,  to  secure  a supply  of  manure  ; 
2tl,  in  carctuUy  collecting,  and  skilfully  applying,  ma- 
nure ; 3d,  In  adhering  to  an  advantageous  rotation  of 
G or  7 crops,  hy  which  is  obtained  the  utmost  amount  of 
produce  without  any  fallowing.  On  farms  of  6 acres  are 
found  no  hurse.  plough,  nor  cart : the  only  agricultural 
implement,  besides  a spade,  fork,  and  wheeittarrow,  is  a 
lignt  wotaien  harrow,  drawn  by  hand.  The  wholeof  the 
laud  is  dug  and  deeply  trenched  with  the  spade,  and  the 
whole  form  work  is  carried  on  without  any  assistance 
b«*yond  that  of  the  family.  The  live  stocJi  commonly 
consists  of  two  co#i,  a calf  or  two,  one  or  two  pigs,  a 
gnat  or  two,  and  some  poultry.  All  the  different  kinds 
of  crops  which  have  nlrra/ly  been  noticed  arc  cultivalid 
nupo  tnese  small  establishments  with  the  some  rare  and 
success  as  on  the  finest  farms  in  the  kingdom.  The  com- 
mon rent  of  land  Is  about  i*i#.  an  acre,  and  the  weekly 
pay  of  a day  labourer  5s.  f .Vr.  HickoUt  Report  on  Hoi- 
land  and  Jielgmm,  passim.) 


//'rr/fr«s4f«rr.— Kumemut  and  extensive  gardens  are 
cultlvateil  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom  for  the  supply 
of  the  town  markets  with  culinary  vegelables.and  the  com- 
mon hai\iy  Iruils,  which  are  proiliicvil  in  great  atnindancw 
and  excellence.  The  animal  value  of  this  kiisd  of  pro- 
duce is  estimated  at  A.UOU.OOO  francs.  Apples  ami  cher- 
ries are  es|ieciaUy  good  and  plentiful,  and  are  found  in 
every  farm-lu>u<>e  garden  In  the  kingdom.  The  culture 
uf  the  vine  is  attended  with  considerable  success  in  se- 
veral elevated  lucolitirs  on  the  banks  of  the  Meuse; 
and  sume  uf  the  wine  there  produced  is  far  above  me- 
diocrity. From  Belgium  Engiaod  obtained  the  cabbage, 
ictture,  and  gitosebcrry. 

FloncuUure. — In  Belgium  the  culture  of  dowers  is  an 
object  of  as  much  gratiticatioii  as  in  Holland,  and  the 
climate  is  far  more  gculal  fur  bringing  forth  the  beauty 
uf  lliese  amiable  urnainents  of  civili>«d  life.  The  last 
classification  of  the  Belgic  |K>pulaliou  In  |h3G  show*  that, 
in  the  whole  kingduin,  there  were  then  IbO  professional 
florists,  of  whom  two  thirds  were  in  E.  Flamleri  and 
Brabant.  The  tulip,  carnation,  and  wall-duwcr,  were 
brought  Into  England  from  Belgium. 

y/anu/actttrrt. — H’ooi,  in  Belgium,  it  the  object  of  oa 
immense  ludustry.  The  niauuiactures  of  all  kituls 
employ  a quantity  uf  foreign  wool,  of  which  the  annual 
value  exceeds  14,000,000  francs.  It  is  imported  from 
Saxony,  Frutiia,  Silesia,  TolaiKl.  Bohemia,  Hungary, 
Moravia,  and  the  southern  provinces  of  Uussla.  The 
annual  production  of  the  indigenous  wool,  of  pure  and 
mixed  breeds,  scarcely  amounts  In  value  Co  200,000 
francs. 

Woollen  cloths  form  one  of  the  most  important 
branches  of  manufacturing  Industry,  and  they  arc  greatly 
su|ierlur  in  quality  to  tliose  produced  in  France.  The 
dye  of  the  black  cloUis,  w hich  are  made  In  large  quanti- 
ties, is  considiTed  to  be  more  permanent,  deep,  and 
lieautiful,  (h.in  that  of  the  best  English  cloths.  The 
casimira  of  the  Belgic  looms  are  also  as  cxceUei.t  as  those 
of  France.  The  chief  seats  of  the  wuollen  manufacture 
are  at  Vervlers,  Liege,  Dulhaim,  Limburg,  Hodiroont, 
Slavelut,  Thuin,  Ypres,  and  I'opvrinKhe. 

Acrurding  to  a report  of  tlie  chamWr  of  commerce  of 
Vcrvlers,  in  Ik93,  tni:  woollen  manufactures  of  that  dty 
and  its  etivlruns  empluyed  alone  a population  of  4<i.iJU0 
oi>eratives.  They  produce  annually  about  100.000  pieces 
of  cloth,  worth  '/.*>, OOU.OcO  francs,  and  the  capital  etu- 
plnyed  in  the  purcliase  of  raw  material,  manual  labour, 
interest  of  machines,  and  buildings,  Ac.,  is  estimated  at 
7.\(i00,00il  francs.  The  number  of  looms  is  double  that  in 
1*^12  ; w hich,  considering  the  Introduction  of  mechanical 
improvements,  implies  an  amount  of  production  triple 
that  of  the  time  when  the  whole  o(  Europe  was  supplied 
from  this  localitv.  However,  the  cloth  manufacture  un- 
derwent some  reduction  in  l»3.V36.  Woollen  stuffs,  such 
as  Aannel,  coverlets,  serge,  bulting-cloth,  camlet  Ac., 
are  made  in  all  the  provinces  of  the  kingdom,  but  princi- 
pally In  Antwerp  and  Halnault. 

Carpets.— The  carpet  manufactory  of  Messrs.  Schuma- 
chorand  Co.  at  Tournay,  is  Ihemiut  extensive  and  im- 
portant in  Europe.  It  produces  all  kinds  of  what  are 
called  Brussels  carpets,  from  those  which  adorn  the 
sumptuous  palaces  of  kings,  to  such  as  are  used  for  the 
floor  of  the  cottage.  Omstant  employment  Is  given  to 
l.fiOO  workmen,  who  occupy  from  W to  100  looms,  and 
produce  annually  alK>ut  120, OUO  metres  of  carpeting, 
seven  eighths  of  which  arc  exported.  B<‘Sides  the  prin- 
cipal manufacture  at  Tournay,  there  are  several  others 
or  secuiulary  rank  in  the  same  town  { in  Brussels, 
Antwerp,  Ghent,  Bruges,  and  Courtray. 

Flax  and  /.r'nens.— Belgium  produce  a Urge  quantity 
of  flax.  The  annual  value  of  that  of  Flatiden  amounts 
to  nearly  40.0(M'.fXMl  irancs.  I'he  various  niaiiipulationi 
to  which  this  product  of  the  soli  is  submitteii  form  ooe 
of  the  most  ancient  and  important  sources  of  the  manufac- 
turing wealth  of  the  kingdom.  The  mode  of  culture,  the 
order  of  crons,  the  nreparation  of  the  soil,  the  system  of 
manuring,  the  careml  cultivation  of  tlie  plant,  and  the 
process  of  storuing.  are  so  wel)  understood  in  Belgium, 
that  its  flax  U always  in  great  demaiHi  throughout  Europe. 
England  and  France  buy  nearly  all  the  flax  which  is  pro- 
dticed  in  the  provinces  of  Halnault,  Brabant,  and  Namur. 
The  two  FI.-uhUts  supply  a very  large  quantity  to  tbc 
Kiieliih  market. 

*^e  linen  cloths  of  Belgium  liave  long  been  highly 
reputed.  Their  excellence  cunsivts  in  the  goodness  of 
their  quality  and  the  evenness  of  their  tiuue.  The  mtssC 
esteeme«l  art*  those  of  Ghent,  St.  Nieolas,  Termonde, 
Alust.  and  J.,nekeren.  The  damask  table  linens  uf  Cour- 
tray  are  universally  acknowledged  tu  be  superior  to 
those  of  every  other  similar  manufactory  in  Europe; 
tiiev  arc  also  made  of  great  beauty  at  Brussels,  Bruges, 
and  Neure  KgHsc.  The  tosmi  of  Ninove,  Audemarde, 
Henaix.  Crammont,  Thlelt,  Houlers,  'I'uurnay,  Knghcin. 
Atb,  Mechlin,  and  Tumlmut,  arc  renowned  for  their 
manufactures  of  linens,  in  which  they  carry  on  a consider- 
able commerce. 

A society  lias  recently  beencstabUshed  for  the  splnoing 
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of  lUx  by  michlnpry,  «nd  M.  CockeHll  po«M'«toa  already, 
at  I.iege,  a lart^e  flax  iptnntn^tnUl,  wnrketi  by  a iteam- 
enfine  of  W)  h«r»<>  Mwer.  The  only  nianufaclory  of 
lawn  Uat  Saintc«,  inBral>ant.  In  Fraocc,  thr  hand-lnnm 
lioeni  of  Belgium  are  alwayi  in  much  demand,  though  in 
competition  with  fabiiri  lupniird  by  marhincry;  but  lo 
Italy,  Spain,  and  America,  where  they  were  cxdu»lTi*ly 
prcfeiTf^  during  feveral  renturlct,  they  havo  now  given 
place  to  «upplie«  from  Ktigland  and  Germany,  lo  IK36, 
there  were  sold  in  the  seven  markets  of  l^ast  Flanderc 
1V7.<>71  pieces  of  Unco;  a quantity  which  turpastes  by 
90,000  pieces  the  sales  in  and  Valuwl,  on  an 

average,  at  190  fr.  per  pi*^**>  those  tales  gave  motion 
to  a turn  oxeceding  francs,  not  including  at 

least  an  equal  quantity  sold  directly  without  ap(>earing 
in  the  public  market,  or  runsumi*d  by  the  nrcMluccrs.  In 
the  same  year,  there  were  >^>id  in  the  market  of  Bruges 
SI, 9<12  pieces  of  tinen  : at  Courtmy.  l‘i,‘ilH;at  Thielt, 
and  at  noiilcri,  *i4,«7«.  Tigal,  I.S3.1I8  |>ieecs  ; 
representing  a value  nf  i.%,<)IM>.0(KJ  to  SO.OnU.OOU  rrai>cs. 
Adding  the  produce  of  Brabant  and  other  |wtrts  of  the 
kingdom,  the  whuie  amounts  to  nearly  7^.h<0  pieces 
annuaily,  worth  about  lUtMH>>.'4)0  franes,  and  alTurdlng 
occupation  to  more  than  4b*).<>*U  persons  in  ipinning, 
weaving,  and  bleaching.  The  proci-ss  of  bleaching  linen 
has  tx‘en  carried  to  a high  degree  of  i^rfertion.  Blcach- 
fleldf  of  great  excellence  are  very  numerous  io  the  two 
l-1andcrs.  Bratiaut,  and  llainault. 

In  the  province  of  Antwerp  is  an  estalrli'hment  for 
bleaching  by  steam,  the  most  important  in  the  king* 
dom. 

Cb//ow.  ~ The  cotton  manufacture  in  Bt'lgiiim  repre- 
sents a capital  of  Gh.ciOO.OOU  francs.  In  buildings  and 
machinery ; and  the  imniU'r  of  bands  employed  is  at 
least  I22.(V>0.  Ghent,  St.  Nicolas,  .Antwcri),  'I'liriilioiit, 
M<x!hlin.  and  I.ierre,  contain  the  prind|Mj  cottmi  fac- 
tories of  every  dctcriiilion.  They  prt^iice  annually 
l,.ViU.(jO0  pieres  of  calico,  and  400.(»’0  pieces  of  printed 
rottcins,  worth,  tog<-thcr.  nearly  M.<  (M),<<00  francs.  'I  wo 
thirds  of  this  produce  are  consumed  in  liic  king- 
dom. On  the  ist  of  Jan„  tKkV  there  were  in  Belgium 
HI  steam  inachiues  in  optTation.  in  the  manuficturr  of 
cotton  ; 3*13,1120  spiiuSh**,  '•2,I7A  of  which  were  inactive  ; 
and  hand-nxmis,  of  wlik'b  €.7(«3  were  inactive. 

E.  Flanders  Is  the  principal  s<-at  of  the  cotton  manu. 
facture.  In  IlOA,  this  province  conPiined  fiO  tp-am 
n».vhlnes  in  full  activity,  of  hW»  horse*  i>ower ; 15.272 
looms,  and  ShO.OOh  spindles.  The  nic«t  considcrahle 
establishment  in  the  kingdom,  in  this  branch  of  Indus-' 
try,  is  that  of  M.M.  & Co.,  at  Glicnt. 

.SvVilr.  — The  prudui  tiun  and  roaiuifacture  of  silk  pro- 
mile  Ut  become  an  lin|>ortatit  source  of  tk'lgk  Industry. 
Already  the  annual  extK>rtatioui  to  France  exceed  the 
lm|x>rt^dionf  from  that  country.  The  breetling  of  the 
silk-worm  was  introdiH'ed  into  Belgium  in  lK2<i.  and  this 
dr|(artmcnt  of  btisiiiess  is  cmitlnuaily  Increasing  under 
the  fostering  care  of  the  government.  The  mulberry 
ap|>e.tri  to  thrive  in  the  soil  of  the  country,  and  the 
number  of  youog  fdanta  now  cuitivated  exceeds  two 
millions.  In  tlie  opinion  of  the  b<‘st  judges,  the  Ik-lgic 
silk  it  quite  as  tteauiiful  and  valuable  as  the  choicest 
kind  produced  in  the  French  provlnrs*s  of  Piedmont 
and  Dauplilne,  which,  in  fact,  is  the  fltu*st  in  the  world. 
'Ibe  most  extensive  estaldishmcnU  for  rearing  the  silk- 
worm arc  at  Mesliii  l'F>^ue.  near  Ath.  and  at  L'ccle, 
near  Bnissels.  'i'he  quantity  produced,  in  I "37,  was 
S,0(tn  kilogrammes,  and  Ihe  value  IO.IXKI  francs.  Ant- 
werp, which  is  the  prinri(wil  centre  of  the  iiiamiracture, 
coutaini  12  esublishmcnts  fur  the  production  of  various 
kimis  of  silk  ttbrus.  The  bwtnry  of  .M.  Unysters,  at 
Lierrc,  employs  50  looms,  wldch  are  alntut  to  be  in- 
creased to  (ji.U.  Velvets,  satins,  gros  dc  Naples,  and 
other  stufTs.  obtoinetl  formerly  from  Naples,  arc  made 
with  a beauty  of  tissue  and  tints  that  cannot  Itc  sur- 
passed. 'I'he  silk  fa<iory  at  Gccte  is  remarkable  fur 
excellent  dyed  and  printed  falirics. 

/asC(’.  — The  tiiamifacturo  of  lore,  though  now  less 
prospernuB  than  foriDcrly,  has  nutliing  to  fear  fVom 
foreign  cutn|w'tition.  “ Brussels  lace,’"  the  thread  of 
whk-n  is  matie  of  the  finest  fhix  of  the  connti^.  Is  supe- 
rior to  every  igher  descriptlou  made  in  Belgium  or 
In  forrlgn  countries,  and  tlie  demand  for  It  is  kept  up  io 
all  parts  of  the  world,  lu  pt-cullar  qualities  are  dell, 
cate  flnent-ss.  ami  a great  elegance  and  variety  tif  design. 
The  patterns  are  all  worked  separate,  and  are  stitched 
on.  The  flax  employed  grows  near  Mai,  and  the  best  at 
Hebecque.  'fhe  iinesldescilpllon  costs  fnun  3,000 to  4,000 
fr.  a pound,  and  Is  worth  Us  weight  in  gold.  The  spinning 
Is  performed  in  d.trkeoed  rooms,  with  abeam  of  light 
admitted  only  ujK>n  the  work,  tlirongh  a small  aperture. 
The  most  beautlOil  •pt-cimeni  of  this  exquisite  article 
are  pruduceii  by  the  houses  of  MM.  'rardent-l’irlct 
and  Ihicpetlaux.  at  Brussels.  The  lacc  of  Mi*chiin  is 
lecond  in  rauk,  with  res|>cct  to  richness  and  eU*gance. 
It  Is  mode  also  at  Antwerp,  I.ierre,  and  Tumhuut. 
The  citica  nf  Bruges,  Mcnin,  Ypres,  Courtray,  Ghent, 
Aloat,  and  St.  Nicolas,  employ  a great  number  of 
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bands  in  the  manufacture  of  V.\teno{eD  point.  Mona 
coniains  a school  for  speciai  InstructioQ  in  the  art  of 
making  the  flrver  kinds  of  lace. 

The  principal  manufactures  of  tullr  are  at  Ghent, 
Temicnide,  5tccMiD,  Brussids,  and  at  Bouillon,  whero 
one  ostabiishment  furnishes  about  2*t0,uoo  mOtres  per 
month.  Tlio  exccUenco  of  the  Ik'lgic  embroidery  on 
tulle  is  universally  acknowledged,  and  the  number  of 
f'  males  employed  in  this  art  is  estimated  at  nearly  dU,C0C>. 
The  d.iily  earning  of  each  is  about  .V)  centiiuci. 

'fhe  manufacture  of  gii/d  and  iUnrr  lacc  w as  formerly 
a considerable  source  of  wealth,  but  it  is  now  much 
reduced  by  foreign  competition.  However,  the  Qualities 
of  this  article  still  produced  in  Brussels  are  fully  equal 
to  those  of  Ihc  best  ds*scrlntlon  manufactured  In  Faria. 

Htbnnds  of  every  species  are  made  principally  at 
Antwerp.  Toiiniay.  and  Ypres.  This  branch  of  Iridus- 
try  formerly  nopfoyed  I.ikxi  looms,  aod  12,400  persons, 
aitd  produced  anmuBy  about  throe  thousand  million 

fards  of  riitand  ; hut  Ihe  manufacture,  in  consequence  of 
arge  importatinus  of  rhea|K*r  kinds  fmm  France  and 
Germany,  has  very  c<*ntiderably  decn*aJed. 

In  Ik'iO,  the  manufacture  nl  elastic  stufls  lu  caoui- 
chttuc  was  inirucluced  by  M.  Vaiulernuelen,  More 
than  B€  looms  are  employ  ed  by  a comyany  formed  for 
the  purpose,  and  various  articles  are  produced,  as  cio> 
gant  ami  subst.anti.'U  as  those  of  France  and  I'nglaml. 

Fabrics  of  hair  ora  produced  in  Brussels  lu  great 
perfection. 

The  manufacture  of  hosiery  employs  about  50/00 
persons.  Its  prliicli»al  ceutru  Is  in  the  arrondissemeiit 
of  Touniay.  where  2,ri00  looms  are  key>t  in  activity. 
About  the  same  numb<T  nre  found  in  other  parts  of  Ihc 
kingdom.  The  coarser  articles  are  most  suc«  c»sful.  and 
are  partly  exported.  Finer  kinds  are  imported  cidelly 
fhr»m  Saxony.  At  Aremionck.  in  the  province  of  Ant- 
werp. about  220,000  pairs  of  woollen  hose  are  anniiaily 
manufactured,  ami  ti.e  most  iK-auliful  articles  of  knitting 
and  ueUing  are  produced  at  Brussels  and  Tournsy. 

Ifais  of  li-lt,  or  l»earer,  are  maiic  sufficiently  good  to 
mot-t  the  competition  c»f  foreign  manul'acturers,  — and 
those  of  silk  arc  of  very  Biq>t>riur  quality.  The  latter 
kind  are  nude  in  nearly  every  ctiy  m the  kingdom,  to 
that  the  manufacturo  of  beuver  hats  has  consequently 
much  decreased.  Straw  hats  are  abundantly  made  in 
Bruisds,  Ghent,  and  Antwerp.  In  the  province  of 
Liege  this  spc-cics  nf  industry  occupies  0,000  persons, 
and  employs  a caplul  of  nf  francs. 

LcafAcr.  — 'i'iio  preparation  and  various  manufac- 
tures of  leotlicr  are  carried  on  witli  umiiminished  suc- 
cews.  Tlic  principal  tunneiits  are  at  Slavelnt  and 
Liege;  there  are  also  ma^  at  Brussels,  Namur, 
Antwerp,  Ghent.  Yprtu,  and  Tournay. 

Oil-clolh  is  made  as  good  in  every  particular  as  in 
France  and  England. 

I’apcr  factories  exist  in  every  province,  and  the 
manufacture  of  this  important  article  la  progrefftlvdy 
improving.  'The  produce  at  present  Is  insufluieot  for 
the  home  supply,  so  that  pa;»er  for  hanging  is  im- 
ported chiefly  from  Faris : init  the  rapidly  Incrcaiing 
mannfactiires  of  Ihdgium  will  soon  enable  ft  to  pomeva 
this  and  eiery  other  article  of  ikse  and  uruomeut  with- 
Oiit  resorting  to  foreign  countries. 

/'riNtrNg,  All  inipri'S»i»Ds  arc  made  upon  pa^G 
and  with  types,  manufactured  in  the  kingdom,  llie 
typographic  art  is,  therefore,  an  important  dcitartmcnt 
of  nniional  Industry.  In  Bnisuds.  and  several  of  the 
other  large  towns,  printing  is  (.irriix!  on  to  a great 
extent,  and  with  very  superior  skill.  In  fact,  the  print- 
ing of  Belgium  Is  in  no  icspecl  inferior  to  that  of  FarU, 
in  U*aiiiy  and  neatness  of  exi-rutlnn,  or  currectneM  of 
text.  Tne  Uelgic  press  is  pHneipally  occupied  la  pro- 
ducing re-impretsiuns  of  French  works  puhlltbeu  In 
Paris.  However,  the  number  of  original  works  increases 
every  year.  One  printliig  establishment  at  BrutsoJs 
now  produces  more  than  all  the  presses  of  the  country 
in  the  time  of  its  subjection  to  the  French  govcniment ; 
and  this  remarkable  increase  aris*^  from  the  exteusivo 
I system  of  reprinting  (be  best  works  of  France,  which 
immediately  appear  in  Belgium  commonly  at  about 
half  the  original  price.  The  injury  sustained  by  the 
French  authors  and  bookseBers  has  induced  those 

Erties  to  form  a combined  onposUlon,  tup|orted  by  a 
go  amount  of  capital,  but  hitherto  no  success  apj>ears 
to  have  atlcmied  these  efTorts.  General  complalnU 
have  been  made  in  France,  and  that  government  has 
strongly  remonstrated  with  the  Belgian  authorities  ou 
the  injustice  of  tikis  literary  piracy. 

Lithography  has  attained  a high  degree  of  excellence, 
and  some  of  the  productions  of  Brussels  will  bear  a 
comparisoD  with  the  flne«t  specimens  of  German  artists. 
'I'he  celebrat(*d  goograpliical  establishment,  founded  at 
Brussels  by  BL  Vandcrmaelcn.  possesses  a good  press 
fur  lithography,  maps,  an<t  charts. 

BooklnnfUng  U excettted  in  Belgium  In  the  best  Pa- 
risUn  style,  and  firmness  and  ncotneas  have  the  addi- 
tional recommeDdatioD  of  cheapneaa. 
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Cahin^l-maJtfng  ti  a source  of  emplnjrtnent  to  nume> 
rout  skilful  oprrattres.  Brussels  alone  contains  above 
KKt.  and  many  of  their  articles  of  furniture  are  exported 
to  Oormany,  V.nxland,  and  America. 

7*fae  only  establishment  for  the  manufacture  o(clocli$ 
Is  at  Cben6e.  near  Liege.  The  machinery  Is  moved  by 
stmm.  But  all  kinds  of  time-pieces  are  supplied  chiefly 
from  Frame  and  Svitserlami ; and  vtth  the  view  ol 
promoting  the  home  production  of  these  useful  Instru- 
ments, the  government  annually  awards  premiums  and 
medals  for  the  most  perfect  spoclTneus  produced  by 
native  artists. 

Maik^rruttieal  ^nstrvmfntM  are  made  with  ^reaC  per- 
fection, especially  by  M.M.  'Fhemar  and  Sucre,  of  Brus- 
sels, whose  reputation  In  this  department  of  art  has 
created  a demand  for  their  productlous  In  Germany, 
Holland,  and  Kn^land. 

Muiieai  ituirummis,  that  Is,  planes  and  wind  Instru- 
ments. are  very  skiirully  manufactured  at  Brussels. 
The  former  are  preferreu  to  those  of  Gormanv,  and  the 
latter,  which  are  issued  from  the  establisliment  of 
M.  Sax,  who  employs  K<0  workmen,  have  an  European 
reputation  for  tone  and  elegant  appnaranco. 

Articles  of  gold  and  silver  work,  bronre,  and  Jewcl- 
lety.  are  fur  the  most  part  imported  from  Franco. 

— The  abundanee  of  metals  and  com- 
bustibles in  Belgium  has  occasioned  the  establishment 
of  several  extensive  forges  for  tlie  melting  and  m.tnu- 
facture  oflron,  cop|>er,  anil  tin.  I'here  are  three  prin- 
cipal groups  of  forges.  _ I.  on  the  hanks  of  the  Meuse, 
extending  from  its  entrance  Into  Belgium  to  the  limits 
of  Namur  and  Liege:  S.  between  the  Meuse  and  the 
Bambre ; and,  3.  at  Charleroy.  Besides  these  principal 
group#,  there  are  numerous  forget,  foundries,  and  tin. 
works,  along  the  bauks  of  the  Iluyoux,  tbe  Ourte,  and 
its  affluents. 

In  1S37,  there  were  In  the  kingdom  23  coke  furnaces, 
and  66  of  charciutl,  each  of  the  former  yielding  from  3 
to  A ttmes  the  produce  of  one  of  the  latter.  Since  that 
period,  the  number  of  enkc  furnaces  has  probably  lieeti 
at  least  doubled,  as  were  then  In  preparatlnn,  of 
which  6 at  Liege  were  to  be  of  more  cnonnous  dimen- 
sions and  power  than  any  in  Europe.  The  annual  pro. 
duee  of  the  Belglc  foundries  li  estimated  at  150.<K«  tons, 
which  is  half  that  of  France,  and  one  fourth  ot  the  pro- 
duce of  England.  The  average  price  of  iron  during  the 
7 years  from  1^30  to  I<t36  w.-u  416  francs  per  ton,  first 
quality,  — and,  second  quality,  330  francs.  The  largest 
Iron-works  on  the  Continent  are  those  of  M.  Cockerill. 
near  Liege,  where  16  steam-engines  of  !KX>  horsepower 
are  constantly  in  operation,  and  fn>m  3.000  to  4,000 
workmen  arc  employed,  at  wages  which  average  .3  francs 
per  day.  showing  the  employment  of  a capital  of  two  or 
three  mllHont  of  francs  fwr  annum.  C'«p;ier,  as  well  as 
Iron  Is  worked  In  (his  establishment,  and  nor  'only 
massive  materials  for  the  eii^iieer,  and  machines  of  thu 
greatest  power  and  dimensions  are  constructed,  but 
various  delicate  and  exact  mechanical  Instruments. 
The  enormous  mlossnl  lion  which  supports  the  tri- 
umphant pyramid  on  the  battle-field  or  Waterloo  was 
cast  to  the  foundry  of  M.  Coekcrlll.  His  numerous  and 
TArioui  works  extend  above  a mile  along  theb.\nks  of  the 
Meuse,  and  occupy  the  site  of  the  palaM  grounds  of  the 
prince  prelate  of  Liege. 

The  royal  cannon  foundry  at  Uege  is  a maOTiflcent 
assemblage  of  the  reauisite  apparatus  for  manulacturing 
tbe  largest  nh«es  of  artillery  in  iron  and  broncu.  It 
consists  of  2 large  foundries,  surrounded  by  12  reverbe- 
rating furnaces,  2 extensive  forging  factories,  containing 
lA  fires;  A steam-engines.  Ac.  Ac.  Establishments  for 
the  constiuctloQ  of  steam-engines  arc  prlnri|Mlly  at 
Liege,  Brussels,  Charleroy,  Tillcmont,  and  Bruges. 
During  tlie  period  from  M29  to  IH3A,  the  numlier  of 
steam-engines  constructed  in  the  province  of  Liege 
alone  was  261,  of  6,400  horse  power. 

Sail'tn/iJctng  is  an  important  branch  of  mctAlIurgy  at 
Liege  and  Charleroy.  lu  the  latter  place,  almui  A..VI0 
hands  are  empinyra  in  this  business  throughout  the 
winter.  Liege  is  also  the  centre  of  a manmacture  of 
firf-arnu,  which  is  universally  renowned.  Abuul  M 
Tactocies  of  these  articles  are  constantly  active,  and  their 
produce  Is  largely  exported  to  America,  Egypt,  Turkey, 
Germany,  Italy,  and  Spain.  In  the  United  Stales  of 
America,  the  nfi<'s  and  fowling-guns  of  Liege  are  pre- 
ferred to  those  of  Birmingham.  From  28,000  to  30,1  lOO 
guns  are  annually  exported  to  Brasil  alone.  The  prin- 
cipal kinds  manu(ortur(>d  are.— I.  tingle  and  double 
barrelled  guns  for  sporting ; 2.  muskets  for  military 
use  { 3.  common  mins  for  various  purposes  ( 4.  pistols, 
which,  as  well  as  tne  best  descrlntlon  of  ^ns,  are  made 
and  finished  with  great  care  ana  skill.  The  number  of 
guns  of  diflbrent  kinds  manufactured  at  Liege  in  IH36 
was  2.'i6,979.  and  of  pistols  112,400;  total,  349,379.  The 
value  of  theoe  is  estimated  at  nearly  7,000,000  francs.  The 
produce  of  the  gun-factories  of  Liege  exceeds  that  of 
the  whole  of  France,  and  in  the  number  of  articles  it  is 
superior  to  that  of  Dirmlogham. 


CMlrry  fbtms  a considerable  ob)oeC  of  marnflseturinf 
Indust^  in  the  nrovince  of  Namur,  occupying  about 
6,000  hands.  Otner  eotablishmcnts  of  this  nature  ar« 
in  operation  In  Brussels,  Ghent,  Mods,  I^euie,  mod  Aih. 

Steel  implements  and  edge  tuols  are  made  in  several 
localities,  but  the  main  simply  of  the  kingdom  U from 
Germany  and  England.  From  the  latter  market,  the 
annual  number  of  clasp  knives  imported  exceeds  40,000. 

Iron  and  copper  utefitili,  a^cftUnral  implemmU, 
dndiaddicry,  are  manufactured  throughout  the  kingdom. 

Carriapr-btuUmg  is  well  executra  at  Brussels,  with 
res|«ect  to  strength  and  cheapness,  but  elegance  of  design 
is  very  generally  defici«*nt. 

Porceiain  manufactories  exist  In  Brabant,  Haloault, 
Namur,  and  Luxemburg  At  Sent  Footalnes,  in  the 
last-named  province,  at  Brussels,  Andeunes.  and  Tour- 
nay,  are  produced  articles  which,  in  delicacy  and  bMUty, 
may  vie  with  those  of  every  foreign  manutactuie,  ex- 
cepting Sevres. 

The  diflercDt  kinds  of  glass.  In  plate  and  vesstis,  are 
mode  in  large  establishmenU  at  Namur,  at  Liege,  at  V'al- 
St.' Lambert,  where  about  l,00(i liaiwls  are  employ^, and 
at  Charleroy,  where  there  are  44  himaces,  employing  from 
1,600  to  S.000  hands,  and  produrliig  annually  a vsJue  of 
nearly  5,000,000  francs.  Four  fifths  of  the  produce  are 
exported  to  Germany,  Holland,  North  and  South  Ame- 
rica, and  other  countries.  Crystal  is  manuiheturod  at 
the  glasi-houscs  of  Namur  and  Val-st.-l-ambert,  and  Is 
beautifullv  cut  and  fashioned  in  Bmssels.  Casting  of 
glass  employs  about  600  hands,  at  Oignie,  in  tbe  province 
of  Namur.  The  same  district  cimtsans  several  factories 
for  the  preparation  of  leAiYc  lead  ; and  at  Brussels,  Ant- 
werp, Ghent,  Mechlin,  Courtray,  and  some  other  cities, 
are  establishments  for  the  prcitaraiinn  of  the  various 
chemical  products  required  fur  the  useful  arts  and  manu- 
fartures.  Omdtes  of  tallow  are  manufactured  chiefly  in 
Antwerp  and  Hatnault.  and  of  wax  at  Vpres  and  Toumsy. 
I.<amps  are  made  principally  at  Brussels  and  Liege,  but 
they  are  now  greatly  superseded  by  the  introduction  of 
gas,  which  for  some  time  has  liem  used  for  lighting  the 
streets  and  shops  of  oil  the  large  towns.  Soap  Victories 
are  numerous  in  Belgium,  and  increase contimially.  The 
soap  of  Toumay  is  not  iiiforiur  to  the  finest  soap  of 
Marseilles.  Alost,  Ninove.  Knulers,  and  other  towns  of 
F*landers.  poucss  a grrat  number  of  mills  and  presses  for 
the  preparation  of  all  kinds  of  oil,  which  are  partly  ex- 
ported to  Germany  and  KnglatuL 

In  Belgium  every  drcumsiance  apparently  concurs  for 
the  successful  culture  of  btrt,  and  iiie  extraction  of  sugar 
from  Us  root : but.  owing  to  some  misiuaifagcmeot.  the 
labour  and  capital  devot^  to  this  undertaking  have  not 
lnvari.ibly  prmtuced  on  adequate  profit.  However,  about 
AO  establishments  are  In  full  activity.and  their  produce  is 
highly  appriTiated  for  its  superior  qualities,  fiftera  fac- 
tories, iu  IH36,  produced  above  2,U00,(Xi0  kilogrammes. 
There  Is  a very  extensive  establishment  f>»r  beet  sugar  at 
the  village  of  Waterloo.  The  kingdom  contains  ab^  TO 
refineries  of  sugar,  foreign  and  indigenous,  produri^ 
2.5,000,000  kilogrammes  per  annum,  llaif  of  the  vholt 
number  are  In  the  dty  or  Ghent,  which. in  I6SC,  exported 
nearly  4,o00.ooo  kilogrammes.  I'q/if  ckicorie  is  prepared 
priDcipally  in  20  manufactories  at  Roulers,  In  W.  Flan- 
ders. 

SaU  refineries  are  numerous  in  the  provlncei  of  Ant- 
werp, Hainault,  and  East  Flanders.  The  best  are  In  tbe 
cities  of  Antw^  snd  Ghent. 

The  hrnreriet  in  diflbrent  parts  of  the  kingdom  amofnt 
to  nearly  2.H0U,  besides  160  malt  kilns.  Beer  U the  com- 
mon beverage  of  all  classes ; and  the  best  is  product  tn 
Brussels.  Louvain,  Dlest,  and  Hargaerde.  In  Brabant- 
Louvaln  alone  has  40  breweries,  and  produces  annually 
about  900,000  tons  of  white  beer,  bterre  btanckc  i a kind 
for  which  there  is  always  a great  dcmaml. 

In  IW<>.  the  whole  num^r  of  distilleries  for  the  ex- 
traction of  alcohol  from  nain  was  1,065.  They  abound 
most  in  the  provitic(‘s  of  Antwerp,  Hainault,  and  the 
two  Flanders  ; and  their  produce,  under  the  appvllatioo 
of  can  tie  et>.  or  gin.  forms  no  important  Item  tn  the  ex- 
port trade  of  the  king«iom  to  even  quarter  of  the  globe. 

in  onler  to  encourage  and  fai;  i'tatc  improvement  In 
manufactures  and  indiutrial  purMilts,  Che  government 
has  Instituted  putrllc  exhibitions  wi«ero  only  the  products 
of  the  country  and  its  inhabitants  are  admitted.  The 
first  was  opened  in  Brussels,  in  IKi6,  when  2,727  objecu 
were  exhibited,  and  a dl.«trihutl<Hi  was  made  of  nume- 
rous medals  of  gold,  sllver-gllt,  silver,  and  bronte. 

PaUnU.  — A very  considerable  part  of  tbe  revenue  t>f 
Belgium  Is  derived  from  a tax  on  patents,  no  one  being 
allowed  to  exercise  any  trade  or  profession  without  n 
patent,  tbe  price  of  which  depends  upon  the  amount  of 
profit  obtained.  Reports  of  income  are  required  from 
each  individual  engaged  inbusluMs,and  the  fovemment 
assessors  exercise  Inquisitorial  power  In  aMlgoing  the 
dtisens  to  classes  of  diflerrnt  drgrees.  Tbe  num&r  of 
patents  granted  by  the  government,  in  1»S7.  for  new 
iDventious,  was  71  } for  improvements,  21 ; for  import- 
ations,  37. 
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RInc«  the  ettabllihmcnt  of  Delgfum  ita  ait  iodcpcndcnt 
kiniidom,  a ycrj  rapid  profrrcM  naa  been  obarrvable  In 
alroott  every  department  of  manufactiirintr  and  com- 
mercial  lodiutry.  In  proof  of  which  It  t«  alone  aufficient 
to  adduce  the  fullowina  record  of  the  number  of  Hcencct 
fCranted  fortheeatabliahmentof  new  (actorlea,  marhinery, 
and  other  apparutua  for  carrying  on  each  procoM  of  the 
indujtrial  aru  : — 


Provtacss. 

Psftod. 

mwtaVaetwrInf 

BouWlUunwu*. 

Rsewm. 

vnulncw. 

AatwCTW 

1U8  . .VS 

171 

IVVJ  -X7 

Waw  Plsmlcts 

1K.V5  • M 

8U» 

15 

Bm  Plsmlcn 

1833  • M 

, l« 

49 

Hslnswll  • 

IH.VJ . 37 

I/O 

1.50 

Lmrv  • 

183*) -37 

830 

81 

Ltmbmrc  • • 

18.M  . 37 

ivy 

Lasrmtnirx 

ia.-M 

80 

Namur 

1834-M 

87 

SO 

The  mines  of  Iron  and  coal  are  wrought  with  increased 
activity,  aud  the  great  extent  of  commercial  speculation 
is  shown  by  the  following  olhcial  account  of  capital  em* 
barked  bydlfferent  companies  from  lH33to  1S3M 


Coal  mines  and  Iron  works 
General  Societies  • 

Glass  works 
Sugar  works 

Insurance  companies  « 
Itoads  ... 
1.oaa  Societies 
Miscellaneous  companies 
Total  . 


4o.?>40.nro 

4\0Of>.000 
. g.000,000 

. 8.130.000 

- T 1.200, 000 

- 3..V10,000 
• 43.000.0lX) 

- 2fi.:<2l.OOO 
Fr.  240.oyi.uoo 


Steam  Potecr . — Dy  a calculation,  more  approximative 
than  rlgorouitly  exact,  the  steam>engines  actually  in 
operatluQ  In  Belgium  represent  a force  cxeci’ding  that  of 
SO.OOO  horses  : and  the  mechanical  power  devt-lcped  by  a 
borte  being  about  seven  times  greater  than  that  of  a man. 
it  follows  that  steam  replaces,  In  Belgium,  the  labour  of 
140.0<i0  men.  In  France,  in  1835,  them  were  946  steam* 
engines, t)f  14,061  horse  power. 

Snglnes.  Hons  pow. 

Tbs  twefiae*  ot  HxleaaJi  poMMd,  hi  1837,  34 1 dt  19.147 
Ue/s  ViS  — 6/>Si 

Hrntwml  43  ..  478 

Nsniur  In  1336.  31  — 373 

AiH««rp  9 — 127 


The  mimbcrs  la  tho  other  provinces  are  not  exactly 
ascertained. 

The  Commerce  of  Belgium  at  present  extends  Us  re* 
lations  to  numerous  parts  of  the  world,  and  Includes  every 
species  of  Indigenous  and  foreign  production.  The 
average  annual  value  it  represents  may  be  estimated  at 
36u.uoo,01i0  francs ; that  is,  210,000,000  of  imports,  and 
150,<i0i>.fl00  of  exports. 

The  follow  ing  results,  deduced  from  the  official  tablet 
of  imports  and  exports,  will  servo  to  convey  a general 
idea  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  Delgiuro ; — [ 

Thetotal  value  of  importations.  In  1834,  was  213.734.132  I 
francs,  and  of  exportations,  IM.790,426  frsnes ; In  1835,  , 
the  value  of  Importations  was  312,396,4-16  francs,  and  of  I 
exportations,  16fi.70.'),447  francs.  The  amount  of  Im-  ' 
portatinns  Includes  that  of  the  merchandise  remaining 
in  bond  at  the  close  of  esurh  prece«llng  year ; namely, 
forlK33.  19.8:j4,7(<6  francs,  and  for  Ik3v.  13.426.772  francs. 
The  bonding  yards  are  at  Antwerp,  Bruges,  Brussels, 
Courtray.  Ghent,  Liege.  Ixiuvain,  Mechlin,  Mons,  N'ieu* 
port,  Ostend,  Uureinnnde,  Touruay,  ai>d  Vruloo. 

Of  the  foreign  merchandise  Imported,  the  value  of  the 
amount  consumed  In  the  klngtlom  was.  In  1834.  174i.k55.7V7 
francs,  and  In  1835.  163390346  francs  ; and  of  that  ex- 
ported to  foreign  cnuolrU*#,  tha  value  of  Belgic  produce 
was.  in  1h34,  11H..M0.917  francs,  and.  In  1835, 138.107,695 
franc*  ( whence  It  results,  that  the  value  of  foreign  pro* 
ducc  consumed  in  Belgium  exceeded  that  of  tbe  rr^tve 
produce  exported  by  66,314,880  francs,  In  1834,  and 
25,H.Vi,6AI  franca  In 

The  external  commerce  of  Bclaium  sulTcred  greatly  by 
the  revolution  In  1830,  as  Holland  bat  since  retained  and 
monopolised  the  trade  with  all  the  colonies  which  be* 
longed  to  the  kingdom  of  the  United  Netherlands.  How. 
over,  it  appears,  from  tho  following  account  of  com- 
mercial shipping,  thai  the  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels 
which  entered  the  great  port  of  Antwerp  in  1837  •!» 
Dearly  double  thoeeoT  1839,  theycsir  previous  to  the  revo* 
lutkm.  ^ . . 

The  articles  which  Belgltun  supplies  to  England  are 
oak-bark,  flax,  madder,  clover-seed,  spelter,  and  sheep's 
wool ; In  return  fur  which  England  sends  various  kinds  of 
East  and  West  ludia  produce,  and  manufartures  to  the 
value  of  about  a miilloD  annually,  consisting  princi- 
pally of  brass  ami  copper  manufactures,  cotton  fabrics 
a>wt  yam.  hardware,  earthenware,  salt,  sheep’s  wool, 
worsted,  woollen  yam  and  woollen  fabrics.  A large 


portion  of  the  cotton  yarn,  cotton  cloths,  and  tobacco, 
which  are  ex|»orted  frimi  England  b>  Belgium  are  there 
smuggled  across  the  French  frontier  by  means  of  larn 
and  sagacious  dogs,  which  are  carefully  trained  for  the 
purpose,  by  being  pamtiered  in  France,  and  h^tf  starved 
and  ill-treated  In  Itelgium.  They  are  taught  to  avoid  all 
public  roads,  and  when  they  And  tliumselres  noticed, 
the}*  slink  away  with  their  burdens,  aud  lie  concealed  in 
the  nearest  covert  until  they  can  venture  again  on  their 
Journey.  A reductloo  of  the  high  rates  of  English  Import 
duties  would  be  of  much  beneot  to  Belgium.  On  linen, 
flimiture,  and  toys,  it  is  30  per  cent ; on  bobbinct,  30  per 
cent.  ; and  the  rates  are  very  high  on  hats,  paper,  tewing 
silk,  books,  stationery,  applet,  pears,  mustard  se^.  nuts. 
Olid  the  nils  from  linsei-d,  rape,  and  hemp.  The  commercial 
and  manufacturing  cities  nf  Belgium  are.  Brussels,  Ghent, 
Liege,  Namur,  Toumay,  Ypret,  Monv  Louvain, Verviers, 
Mechliu  { to  which  are  to  bo  ^drd  the  maritime  cities, 
which  are— Antwerp,  Ostend.  Nirupxirt.  and  Dniges. 
Some  notice  of  the  great  extent  of  the  Belgic  commerce 
in  the  middle  ages  is  given  under  tho  head  of  Hi$tory ; 
but  for  more  particular  ncr>>uots  of  its  astonishing  pros- 
perity at  that  remote  period,  reference  must  be  made  to 
tbe  articles  Antwerp,  Guknt.  and  Bri'gks. 

Cotnmercial  Shipping.— ^\%\nxn  communicates  with 
the  se.i  by  Ostenil,  nr  Antwerp,  by  NicuporC,  by  the  raoal 
of  Bruges  to  Ootibitrg,  by  the  canal  of  Dunkirk  to 
Fumes,  by  the  canal  of  Ghent  to  Terneiisen,  by  tho  canal 
of  Termoode  to  Hulst,  by  the  Scheldt  from  Hesslnrac  to 
I Antw'crp,  by  the  Scheldt  and  tho  canal  of  NVIlIcbroek 
, from  BrussoU  to  Antwerp,  and  by  the  canal  of  Louvain 
and  the  Scheldt  from  lx>uvoin  to  Antwerp. 

The  principal  ports  arc  Antwerp  and  Ostend.  The 
former  is  one  of  the  Guest  in  Europe,  luid  affbrds  recep- 
tion to  vessels  of  the  largest  tonnage.  The  tkuatii>n  of 
Antwerp,  between  tho  N.  aud  S countries  of  Europe, 
and  the  establishment  of  a railroad  communication 
thence  to  Cologne,  senn  to  promise  to  this  port  a future 
acco«>lon  of  gr^  Kuropoon  importance. 

The  number  of  merchant  resiois  belonging  to  the  porta 
of  Belgium  in  1838.  out  including  those  of  the  fisheries, 
was  137  ; of  which  the  lotiDa4,e  was  19.533,  and  tbe  num- 
ber nf  men  composing  the  crews  1.093.  Vessels  arc  built 
at  oil  the  sea-ports,  and  premiums  arc  given  by  go. 
vemment  for  tne  construction  of  ships  for  sea  navi* 
gatlon. 

Steam*boAts  are  increasing,  and  it  Is  proposed  to  esta- 
blish them  oo  all  the  piindp.!]  lines  or  cumminiicntion 
by  water,  as  well  within  the  country  as  to  foreign  ports. 
Ac  present,  the  commercial  shipping  of  Bi’lgium  is  not 
more  than  alwiut  one  nlDctecnih  of  what  It  ought  to  ; 
for  it  is  calculated  that  the  kingdom  requires  2,7()0  vessels 
each,  oil  an  averagr,  of  I4h  tons,  to  ex^rt  its  IndigcDous 

JirodurU,  and  to  imt>urt,  b}*  means  of  its  own  ships,  the 
orelgii  produce  which  It  annually  consumes* 

Among  the  Indications  of  increasing  commerce  in  Bel* 
gium,  must  be  remarked  the  progressive  activity  of  tlm 
port  of  Antwerp.  The  niimlier  of  vessels,  from  all  parts 
of  tbe  world,  which  entrn*d  there,  and  Uieir  tonnage, 
during  tbe  four  years  1834-37,  were  as  follows 


1834 

1,0>15  vessels 

13A.306  tonnage 

1H35 

l.K»6 

153.764 

1836 

1.250 

176,461 

1837 

1,436 

225, 769 

The  number  of  paKsengers  who  arrived  at  Antwerp  In 
18S7.  by  7 stram-pockeu,  6 of  which  were  Fngiisb,  was 
4,000.  At  Ostend.  in  the  same  year,  550  vessels  rnteri'd. 
and  3.000  passengers  by  the  English  steamers » and  at 
Bruges,  143  vessels  entem,  of  18,000  tons. 

Money.  — Tho  franc  Is  the  monetary  unit  of  Belgium, 
and  Its  ulvlslons  are  mode  according  to  the  dt'cimaJ  sys- 
tem. There  are  11  dlflc'retit  Belgic  coins;  namely,  3 of 
gold,  — tho  piece  of  40  francs,  ana  the  piece  uf  20  francs  ; 
A uf  silver,  — pieces  of  5 francs,  3 francs,  i franc,  half  a 
franc,  and  a quarter  of  a franc ; 4 of  copper,— pieces  of  10 
ceutimes,or5,of3.andon  centime.  ThellurinofBraljant 
is  worth  1 franc  81  centimes,  snd  it  Is  divided  into  30 
sous,  each  sous  being  again  divided  inl«>  13  deniers. 

l^e  HAUl  det  Momnate$  is  at  Bnuscls.  The  value  of 
silver  and  copper  coins  which  were  thence  issued, during 
the  period  1833-37,  was  16.i’4I,66H  francs.  The  monetary 
capital  existing  in  Delgiutn  is  estimated  at  300,000,000 
{francs.  The  ancimt  coins  of  the  Pays  Bos  are  sUU  ia 
circulation,  hut  their  number  daily  diminishes. 

Tbe  value  of  tbe  English  sovereign  in  Hclgic  money 
it  35  francs  20  centimes ; and  tbe  EuglUh  shilling,  I franc 
16  centimes. 

Bankt  and  Commercial  Soc^/ics.  — Belgium  possesses 
several  large  financial  establishments,  devoted  to  Indus- 
trial and  commercial  operati<ins.  which  render  an  im- 
mense service  to  the  manufactures  and  commerce  of  the 
country.  At  Brussels  an  association  waa  formed,  by  royal 
authority,  on  the  38th  of  August,  1833,  with  a imarter 
for  37  years.  It  is  entitled  the  SodM  Odnfrate  pom 
/aroriitr  Clmdutthe,  and  its  object  Is  to  develope  the 
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mourcf«,  and  promote  the  proipcrity.  of  afrriciilture,  Hoads  of  the  (1r«t  cIam,  pnrnl  or  maeadamiaed,  aiul 
commerce,  and  maimf-icture*.  lu  capital  roiMittt.  Ift.  numrruua  others  uf  ■c^ondar^  character,  Intersect  th« 
of .'W.tJWMX'O  florins  {l«A**'.^<hi'W>fr.),  of  uliich  W.iMiO.finu  Uclidc  prorincet  in  every  direction.  After  England, 
are  vested  in  real  property,  and  30.<xi<>.«fl0  in  CO.OtX)  Itclgium,  in  fact,  it  the  next  country  of  Europe  in  nhtch 
aharct.  each  of  .MiQ  flnriri«,  .it  an  Interest  of  5 per  cent.  imea  of  road  exist  in  the  Krcateat  numht-r,  arid  are  kepi 

3(Vly,  of  a n'servrd  fund,  fonnrd  of  a third  of  the  divU  in  the  best  Cunditiun.  l^cy  are  broader  and  more  re. 
denda,  and  which.  In  IHS*!.  amoiinteii  to ‘io.iXMi.tMli)  francs,  gular  than  tbuae  of  England,  and  aro  lulinitely  belter 
It  issues  notes  to  the  amount  of  -(0,4 xiu.mhi  franca,  for  managed  than  the  roads  of  Trance : they  are  also  caiusble 
aumi  of  fiO,  t0(>,  MM),  ami  I.4NHI  francs ; and  its  general  of  sustaining  the  greatest  extremes  anti  changes  of 
operations  consist  uf  the  discounting  of  commcrcia)  bills,  weather,  without  undsTgolng  any  injury  worthy  of  notice, 
receiving  de(><>kttf,  making  loans  ami  advances,  and  In  The  highways  of  the  state,  uf  the  first  class,  have  a width 
various  ways  affording  accommodation  to  farilltate  cum*  of  iU  metres  M>  rentlnii'tros ; thooe  of  the  second  class 
merrlal  transactiuus.  TIte  administrative  l>ody  Is  fnrinod  are  made  13  metres  (io  centlmHres  in  width,  if  (hr)*  tra* 
ofa  governor,  who  is  nomiimtcd  by  the  king,  six  direc*  verse  woods  and  thickets,  ff  not.  II  mitres  7<)  cenU- 
tors.  a sc*rretary.  and  a tie-onrcr.  mi'tres.  ProvinrUl  roatls  have  a width  of  9 mdtres  75 

TAc  .^cin^  c/ at  Hmssris,  n os  instituted  by  a centimetres.  In  these  dlmen<lons.  the  lateral  banks  or 
royal  decree  of  tlie  llfth  of  Feb..  iKi’i.  with  a ch.vrter  for  ditches  are  not  Inrimhtl.  The  wb«>le  iiirf/icc  occupied 
years.  Its  eapitai  is 'iU.OiNi.tion  francs,  in  iO.bth  shares,  hy  the  ro.uis  of  Belgium  is  estimated  at  TO.tMiO  hectares, 
«arti  of  l.OOt)  francs.  The  rate  of  interest  is  5 per  M-nt.  or  ifiO.OU)  English  acres.  Those  of  the  first  and  second 
It  oper.ites  at  once  as  a bank  of  deiKisits.  of  sdrculation,  class  am  matte  and  maintainetl  by  the  state ; the  pro> 
of  lUsrount,  and  of  arcommodation  to  the  cuniniercial  vinclal  roads  ore  the  affair  of  the  (irovinces;  and  eba 
classes  similar  to  that  Hffmit-d  by  tiir  s^wiely  just  de*  im-dler  byways  belung  to  the  communes.  It  is  calcu- 
acribod.  A director  and  four  administrators  arc  nomi>  laied  that,  in  Belgium,  a league  of  road,  or  3 m.  English, 
Dated  the  king,  and  the  acrounts  are  annually  audUed  costs  in  constriM  tton  iM).4X)0  francs.  Besides  several 
by  a gtuieral  assembly  of  the  holders  of  ten  sliares.  new  state  roads  in  course  of  execution,  about  30  Dew 

Among  the  de^ndenries  uf  the  Svn>'ir  (ii'nirale.  are  provlndai  rruids  have  U.>cq  ptonnoilaud  uodertaken  : and 
tHb  SocSrtg  qf  C0pi/<T//ifi,  witli  a raptlal  of  .V^fskl,<i0»  a cutniuiny  has  been  formed  for  the  opening  of  300  m. 
francs ; tha  Alociri'p  <2/*  (ommerc,',  capital  lO.fHH'.Oirij ; and  of  roads,  railways,  and  canals,  on  the  plain  of  tbe 
the  }{ational  fioeu  ty.  with  a i-aiittal  of  |5,nou,nui  francs.  Camnine. 

TIte  Bonk  of  Iklgium  has  t'rnned  a Society  </  1,'mtcd  Belgium  i*  the  first  sute  in  Europe  In  which  a general 
SAurcj,  with  a ca|>ltal  of  tu.lMMl.UOO  francs.  l.'nder  the  system  of  ratVireps  has  Iteen  planrco  and  executed  by  the 
tame  patronage  was  estabiished.  in  IM.5,  the  Hank  <tf  p>vemin«nt  at  the  public  cost;  and  cvrialtily  it  Is  an 
I.irge,  fur  40  years:  It  has  m fund  of  4,4Mgi,004i  francs,  in  I nonourable  distinctiun  to  hare  given  the  first  example  of 
shares,  each  of  I.OOO  francs.  In  l'«87,  a great  financial  ituii  a national  and  sysU-matlc  piovUion  of  the  means  of 
society  was  founded,  under  the  title  of  the  CViwmrrchi/  rapid  mmimin)cati<m.  The  UTxlertaking  was  first  pro- 
Bani  of  Anitrerpi  its  term  Is  for  ‘J5  years,  and  its  j«rt«Min  1^33,  ai>d  the  object  proposed  was  to  unite  the 
capital  tt.OuO.OOO  francs,  in  shares,  each  of  l.OOO  francs,  principal  commercial  towns  on  one  side  with  the  sea. 
Numerous  other  institutions  of  this  nature  exist  in  dif*  and  on  the  other  with  the  frontiers  of  France  and 
ferent  parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  amount  of  cofjltal  Prussia.  In  this  respect  Uclmum  is  most  favourably  si- 
poist'ssed  by  anonymous  societies  authurtM>d  by  the  fo-  tuated  for  the  experiment  of  a general  system  of  rail- 
vernment  sinre  l<13  exceeds  SiXi.OiMi.OOU  francs.  The  roads.  It  Is  compact  in  form,  of  moderate  extent,  is 
conditions  tucrets  to  these  lorietiei  are  that  theycon-  turriuinded  on  ihri^  of  Its  sid^  by  active  coinnM'rcial 
fine  their  cumpetitiun  to  sui  h Industrial  iifH*ratiiins  as  the  nations,  and  on  the  fourth  by  the  sea.  from  which  it  it 
manufACture  of  tiio  metals  and  other  substaiues  uf  in-  si>)>arat>d  only  by  a few  hours'  voyage  from  England. 
tHnsic  and  |termAncnt  value.  On  liic  \V.  tide  are  the  two  large  and  mmtnodlous  ports 

The  amount  of  property  insured  against  fire,  in  the  uf  Antwerp  and  Ostciul.  and  lu  E.  frontier  is  distoiit 

r«r  IH-17,  by  II  insurance  companies  of  Belgium,  was  only  u few  leagues  from  the  Ithino.  which  alTotds  a con- 
francs;  In  addition  to  which,  an  amount,  ntu'tion  with  tlie  nations  of  central  aivd  S.  Europe.  It  fs 
estimated  at  fiOO.tXW.UUO  francs,  was  insured  hy  foreign  therefore  in  poavrttion  of  conv<*nietit  marketa  for  its 
companies.  priHluctinns,  and  of  gnat  facilities  fur  an  extensive 

Ireift/Us  and  Afea/wrrs. Belgium  hns  adopted  (ho  transit  trade.  The  nhy-ticol  nature  of  the  country  is  also 
weights  and  measures  of  (he  French  metrical  syktom ; must  rnvoiirabie.  being  for  tbe  most  port  very  flat,  and 
the  fundamental  principle  of  which  U the  mcavure  of  retiuiriug  but  fi-w  of  those  eostiy  works  of  levelling,  tun- 
length.  Its  unity,  the  ra.'ire.  is  tbe  len*mliUunth  port  of  m-ftiog,  ai>d  embankment,  w hich  serve  tn  increase  so 
aquj^roDtof  the  roeridional  circle  of  the  earth.  The  cnurmonsly  the  expense  of  similar  undertakings  in  Eng- 
iength  of  the  metre  is  nearly  an  inch  less  (hatt  an  English  laiul.  'The  gr<venimeut  first  employed  skilful  engiru-ers 
yard  and  half  a quarter  . that  is,  3 ft.  The  unit  to  survey  the  kingdom,  ami  to  deteiminr  the  main  llives, 

of  superfict.il  measure,  (he  arc,  1<  a square,  of  which  the  with  n-gard  not  onlv  to  the  pliyvical  cirruniitonccs  of  the 
side  Is  10  metres.  The  unit  of  the  measure  of  raiority,  turfai'e.  tmt  to  the  fnteresis  of  the  large  towns  and  their 
(he  Hire,  is  a cube,  of  w hich  the  side  it  the  tenth  part  of  various  relations,  internal  and  foreign.  In  May,  ])<54.  a 
a m^tro.  The  stfre  it  a cubic  nuHre.  The  unit  of  (he  law  was  postevl  for  the  prrrsecutiua  of  the  plan  proposed, 
m**asure of  weljibt  1« a cc«//»rerrc cul»e of  distiiled  water;  and  the  city  of  Mechlin  was  made  the  centre  of  the  sys- 
tiiat  Is,  a cube  of  which  the  side  i*  a hundis'rtth  part  of  a tern,  w ith  lour  prinri)iai  branrhrs  extending,  N.  to  Ant- 
mitre.  The  itincrarr  measures  arc  the  decametre,  werp  ; K.  to  Louvain,  Llcae,  Vervicrs,  and  the  frontiers 

mttre,  and  myriamelre  ; lliat  Is.  m«-a>ures  containing  of  lWui;,ta.  to  Ire  continued  by  a private  company  to  Co- 
severally,  10,  1,(X>0,  and  10,000  metres.  Measures  of  logne  ; S.  through  Bnusels  and  tbe  province  uf  liainaull. 
length  are  the  mftre,  of  lineal  unity,  the  denmilre,  to  tlie  French  frontier  near  Valendcnnes  ; and  NS',  by 
ccwfinflrre.  and  miHnuelre ; which  severally  n*pre«cnt  Dmdi'rmnnd.Ghcnt,  .and  Bniers,  toOitrnd.  Byodoptlng 
the  tenth.  hundrc<ith.  and  thousandtli  ports  of  a m^tre.  the  lines  that  ecmrontratc  at  Slechlin.  a larger  number  of 
Land  is  mewsured  hy  tbe  A^c/orcr.omPitnitig  lO.OOti  snuare  towns  ore  passed  Ilian  by  taking  Brussels  for  the  central 
m^res  ; the  are.  containing  100  square  metres ; and  the  station,  and  the  distance  from  Antwerp  tn  tbe  E.  frontier 
ctntiare,  which  is  I squaie  robtre.  For  Ihpiid  and  dry  Is  consMerably  Jess  ; but  s«jme  regret  has  been  expressed 
measure,  are  used  the  Hire,  which,  as  already  dexrrlbcd,  that  Brussels,  the  metropolis  of  the  kingdom,  was  not 
is  a cube  of  whU  h the  »ide  is  the  tenth  |>ar(  of  a miMre  ; chosen  as  the  centre  of  the  system.  TW  Belgian  go- 
and  the  dcVaiifre.  kcctolttre,  and  ilt/o/ifrr— decimal  mul-  vcrmnimt  merely  rc<|ulres  that  tbe  undertaking  should 
tiples  of  the  litre,  or  10,  100.  and  l.OOU  iitres.  The  pay  its  own  rx)>enscs,— that  it  should  bo  neither  a bur* 
diralitre  is  a tenth  part  of  the  litre.  For  solid  measure,  di‘n.  nor  a source  of  revenue.  The  extK*nses  eonrist 
are  us«*d  the  st^re  ami  de<'lstdre  ; that  is.  a cubic  mdtre  of  the  cost  of  maintenance  and  repairs,  the  payment  of 
and  its  tenth  part.  I'or  tiie  measure  of  widght,  are  used  interest  upon,  and  the  grailual  redemption  of.  the  ra- 
the gramme,  already  explained  ; tlie  dlcagramme,  or  iO  pital  invested.  For  the  last  object,  a profit  of  A per  cent, 
grammes  ; the  kiloeramme,  or  I.UlMi  grammes ; and  the  per  annum  is  expected  upon  the  original  outlay,  beyond 
tpsimtal,  or  I'lO  kinigrammes.  The  dtcigramme  is  a the  current  expenses.  lk-side«,  it  may  confidently  he 
tenth  part  of  tlie  gramme.  It  may  be  useful  to  odd  the  aniiclpatetl  that  the  Inrrc.ise  of  commercial  tralbc 
correst'ond»‘nt  value  of  a few  of  tln-S€?  m«»sun*s  w ith  throughout  the  kingdom  w ill  repay  the  outlay  of  the  gt»- 
those  of  EngSand.  and  for  more  elaborate  explanations,  a vemment  by  Increasing  the  amount  of  its  revenue.  All 
reference  may  be  made  to  the  /‘06scr*«ru/fC  the  raUmans  established  by  the  governmeul  of  Krigluro 

dr  Bruxelles,  ))ar  M.  Wuetelrt,  1*^  and  1H39.  hare  lai'n  formed  for  a double  line  of  rolls  ; but,  except 

IMoie.  Knaiisb.  Hr{a.c.  Fnciish.  iu  partial  instans'es.  only  one  line  is  laid  down ; it  being 

M^^tre  K>  f«H't  Hectare  b ?-4<8acre«  intended  to  add  the  other  when  reouired.  A similar 

Millinii'tre  b 0'(i3iiinrh.  Litre  b T760  fdnt  plan  nf  rommencing  with  a single  line  is  generally 

Centimetre  b (1-3*43  Inch.  DtH'oIitre  b 2'‘i0|  gal.  adrqitisl  in  the  Tnlt^  States  of  America.  The  cost  0^ 

nicimi-tre  b 3 937  inch.  Hectolitre  *»  !Ti0f1»gal.  construction  In  Belgium  has  varied  from  5,000/.  to  10, OlMiil 

Mvriamdtrc  b fi-713  mil  Gramme  b |.'>-43'4  g.  tr.  ’ per  mlie.  which  \%  much  below  tbe  rate  of  expeniu.*  In- 

M^rvearreB  Tl*>isq.y.  irnr^-,«T..«  ( 2-6-Uilhs. t.  rurre«i  In  Englaml  and  France.  The  Manch«*st«*r  and 

Are  »=*  0-09Hr(Mol  “ f 9'24'.'»ibs.a.  t Liverpool  lirn*.  and  many  others,  cost  atoMit  40.tv4i|.  pet 

The  anrieni  provincial  measures  which  arc  still  par-  mile  ; the  short  line  from  London  to  Greciiwlch  9l>0.(XS4/. 
ttolly  used,  ore  too  numerous  for  explauatlun.  I a mile;  and  the  estimated  cost  per  mile  of  the  lines  pr«r* 
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)ec<i>d  from  Parli  to  Havre  varies  from  J3.onn/.  to 
^1,001*/.  In  th<*  United  of  America,  the  eapeii«e« 

fluctuate  between  and  Q,00t/.  a mlie.  It  it  wnrtlijr 

of  remark,  that  the  actual  emt  incurred  in  Belftiiitn  hat 
exccodo<t  the  ettlmatr  of  the  ciiginecrt  bjr  only  H per 
cent,  i while  in  England,  the  eititnatet,  tor  liuunce  of  the 
London  and  Blrroingham,  aitd  of  the  Groat  Wt‘«tern 
railwayt,  hare  been  exocetle^i  in  the  coat  by  luu  )icr 
cent  in  cheapncti  of  I'aret.  the  Helsian  railroadi  ^ 
aurpaaa  thote  of  England.  'I'hc  length  of  the  line  Iw 
tween  .\ntwerp  and  Bruttcl*  it  27(  inllet ; the  fare,  in  a 
fir«t  clatt  cairiafte,  'is.Cd.:  while  a ncarlv  ilmllar  dis- 
tance in  England,  from  Livcr|>ool  to  Manchuster,  is 
As.  6d.  In  Belgium  there  are  four  kiiidi  of  railway  car. 
rlaget the  Berlin,  diltgeoro.  char*d-btinc,  and  wagon. 
The  charge  in  the  two  first  is  at  the  rate  oM|4f.  a mile, 
and  they  answer  to  the  English  mail  and  coach,  fur  which 
the  rate  of  charge  per  mile  is  or  nearly  double- 
The  chars-a-banc,  which  are  iitea  great  numbers  of 
the  potirer  class,  are  but  three  farthings  a mile,  and  the 
wa^ms  are  only  one  htlfpcmny. 

That  the  adoption  of  a system  of  low  fares  is  bene- 
ficial to  the  man.igers  of  railways,  may  clearly  be  seen  in 
the  f;ict  that,  in  Belgium. « here  the  charges  arc  only  one 
half,  or  a third  of  those  in  England,  the  proportion  of  tho 
ttopulation  who  travel  Is  five  times  greater;  for,  accord- 
ing to  official  documents.  It  appears  that  the  number  of 
travellers  on  the  Liverpool  and  Martchesb-r  line,  com- 
pared with  the  population  of  tho  towns  along  Its  course, 
gives  one  trip  to  each  person  in  a ;cir  : while  a similar 
comparison  of  the  travellers  and  population  on  tho  line 
between  Antwerp  and  Brussels  shows  the  average  num- 
ber of  trips  to  each  individual  to  be  five.  Since  the 
eiUbllshraent  of  railway  communication  between  these 
two  cities,  and  the  consequent  reduction  of  the  ex|)cnse 
of  trarelllog  to  one  half  of  the  previous  charges  on  the 
common  road,  tho  intercourse  has  become  nearly  ten 
times  greater,  and  it  appears  that  the  dilTercnce  is  mainly 
occasioned  by  tho  poorer  classes  b«*lng  enabled  to  avail 
themselves  of  this  means  of  locomotion,  both  for  busi- 
ness and  recreation  ; an  advanUgo  of  which  the  same 
classes  In  England  are  unfortunately  deprived,  by  tho 
amount  of  railroad  fares  being  kept  above  tbeir  reach. 
The  rate  of  charae  per  too  fur  extra  luggage  and  mer- 
chandise on  the  Brussels  and  Antwerp  line  is  less  than 
Cd.  a mile ; and  on  the  I.ondon  and  Hirmingham  line, 
Is.  2d.  Another  point  in  which  the  Belgian  railway  car- 
riages surpass  those  of  England  is,  that  of  evenness  and 
uniformity  of  motion.  They  move  without  that  onenslve 
thumping  and  swineing  for  wideb  the  EnglUh  vehicles 
of  this  kind  are  distinguished  ; tticy  are  also  much 
neater  and  better  flnisheu ; and  their  velocity  varies  from 
20  to  90  miles  an  hour.  'Hie  brnefldjl  effect  of  tho  gu- 
Tcniment's  untieruklng  tho  establishment  of  a gcner.d 
syitem  of  railways,  is  obvious  in  tho  Imroductkm  of  this 
important  means  of  communication  much  earlier  than 
could  have  lieen  aecompllshed  by  the  separate  operations 
of  private  companies;  and  to  the  objictiuo  that  tiio 
government  may  exercise  a too  despotic  influence  over 
public  iratelling.  it  may  be  repliwl  that,  from  the  ex- 
perience afTord^  by  the  chartenxi  r.'iilrna^U  of  England, 
It  is  not  likely  that  the  control  of  the  state  will  be  more 
absolute  than  that  of  the  directors  of  private  com|uuiiei; 
and  as  a proof  that  the  Belgic  gnvemment  offers  no  dis- 
couragement to  private  speculations  of  this  nature,  it 
maybe  stated  that. in  l*<9>i, there  had  been 3T> applications 
granted  by  tho  government  for  numerous  branch  rail- 
roads. many  of  which  are  opened,  and  others  in  active 
preparation. 

Canais. ^Tht  length  of  the  course  of  canals  in  Bel- 


gium amounts  to  4(10.220  ro^rcs,  and  that  of  the  iavig.-iblo 
rivers  to  i•G2,7i6  indcrcs.  Hence  the  total  extent  of  in- 
l.-mJ  navigation  is  l,422.9ii(>  metres,  or  H&4  English  miles, 
'i'hc  facilities  thus  afforded  for  the  transport  of  heavy 
merchandise  and  uricultural  produce  beiwwn  the  prin- 
cipal places  iu  the  kin^nm  is  a great  advantage  to  tho 
prosecution  of  all  ^Ildu^l^Ul  and  commercial  husluess. 
The  following  table  exhibits  the  oame,  direction,  and 
length  of  each  canal  iu  Belgium. 

firtsin  t\f  tkf  Scheldt. 

C.  of  Boil  Ic  Due  to  Maestrfcht 
Briig«s  to  I'Eriuse 
Bruges  to  Ottend 
f'ariunan  — HainauJt 
Ghent  to  Bruges  - 
fJhent  to  Tenjeusen 
La  l.icve— Ftamlvrs 
Louudn  — Brabant  • 

Moerdyek  — W.  Flanders  - 

Moerwaert  — E.  Flanders 
Mods  to  Uoode 
Fasschendarl  to  KIruport 
PomerKul  to  Antoing 
Steki-ncn— E.  Flanders 
Willebroek  to  Brussels 

B<utn  qf  the  Meuse  and  Scheldt. 

Charleroi  to  Drusseli 


Basin  oj the  Aa. 
Boesinghe->^W.  Flanders 
Bergues  to  Fumes 
I>ixmiidc  to  Handzocme 
Dunkirk  to  Fumes 
Fumes  to  N'ieuport 
Loo— W.  Flauders 


Xrstret. 

10.600 
2A.:;oo 
ttts) 
42„i;0 
21,000 
41.100 
vj.hm 

lO.MlO 
21,171 
17,e>bf 
21.tJf»5 
23.fttl 
4,720 
90.000 

74,529 

6.460 
13,.V>0 
11.500 
fl.370 
lO.’.HO 
14,920 

460.220 

Canals  not  completed.  - 

Chimat  to  c.  of  rbarkml  - . C5.0>)0 

C.  of  Espierres  from  the  Scheldt  to  the  March  « a.-Vgi 
The  north  from  tho  Scheldt  to  the  Meuse  I03.(J00 
Diest  to  Trois-Fontalncs  - - 4G.C00 

Junction  from  the  Scheldt  to  the  Lys  . 35/>l4 

The  Meuse  and  Moselle,  near  Liege  • 279,7)3 

Llerre  towards  Zammel  . JW.yoo 

Zelzacte  to  the  sea  - . 5(),<)0ti 

Moni  to  the  Sambru  - . 30,oti0 

[See  Rivers.^ 

PetptUatiim. — 'TY\o  population  of  Belgium,  hy  the  last 
ceusiuofDec  31.  l>36.amuunt«'dto4.242j;fX).  It  bidongs 
to  three  prinri|«il  races,  tlie  (Jermanlc,  which  comi»rc- 
hends  the  Flemings  and  Germans  ; the  Gallic,  to  wldrit 
belong  the  Walloons ; and  the  Semitic,  which  c«nn. 
prebends  only  the  Jews.  The  Flemings,  who  >p«ik  in 

freoeral  a dialect  of  the  Dutch  language,  form  the  popu- 
ation  of  the  orroiidissements  of  Brussels  and  l.ouvain  in 
Drakuit,  and  that  of  the  provinces  of  Antwerp,  (be  tun 
Flanders,  and  (he  greatest  portion  of  the  province  of 
Limburg.  Tho  Germans  occupy  a part  of  the  provittcch 
of  i.uxemburg  and  Limburg.  The  Walloons,  who 
amount  to  abmit  l,JOO,ono,  speak  a di.-tlcct  of  the  ancient 
French,  and  Inhabit  the  provinces  of  Liege.  Namur, 
Hainault,  (hcarrondlstement  of  Nive]k*s.  in  Rraliant.aiHl 
a part  of  the  province  of  Luxemburg.  The  Jews  are  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  kingdom. 

The  French  language  is  used  In  public  aff.iiri  and  by 
all  the  educated  aud  wealthy  classes.  Among  the  Flem- 
ish, and  German  inhabitants,  nearly  all  speak  f rench.  or 
at  least  comprehend  It.  The  amount  of  population  lu 
each  province,  in  Dec.  Is96,  was  as  follows  : — 


InhsUunu. 

No.  of 
Iniiob-  per 
lUO  hoctajT,. 

Inhab.  of  towns. 

Inhsb.  of  country 

■ 

R«IsU«wi  of  town 
{0  cuwntr/  Intub. 
Sk  1 t« 

Antwerp  > 

. 

SCO.IHO 

126  H 

121,2.57 

23-S.923 

1 90 

Brabant 

992.250 

nw4 

164.577 

427.673 

2*(i0 

West  Flanders 

627. 12« 

191 

ir6.r<94 

460.134 

276 

East  Flaaderi 

« 

7IW.90C 

2.53  2 

1 ‘*4.941 

573.965 

3-10 

Hainault  • 

. • 

631.823 

175  4 

131,829 

iVj.Wi 

379 

390.715 

19.V4 

9.5.425 

S95.290 

3-09 

Limburg 

. 

931. 3U5 

76-9 

46.901 

»*4.4fM 

4-16 

Luxemburg 

. 

92;}.2I9 

47-8 

32.846 

6-59  i 

Namur 

* 

227.074 

G‘i  5 

33JI72 

1M,702 

5-30  1 

1 Total  in  the  whole  kingdom 

4.242.600 

IM 

!I«I,H4 

3.2CI,4r4» 

3 22  ! 

It  appears  from  this  table  that  the  population  Is  very 
unequally  distributed  throughout  the  territory.  Bast 
Flanders,  the  richest  and  Imt  cultivated  province,  con- 
tains. in  proportion  to  its  extent,  the  greatest  number  of 
fiersons.  Toe  density  of  its  population  Is  twice  ns  gn*at 
«u  that  of  Antwerp  or  Liege,  four  times  graater  than 
tiiat  of  Namur,  aiwl  six  times  that  of  Luxemburg. 
Tiie  Fays  de  Waes,  In  the  arrotuhs»c!Dcut  of  Tvnuondc, 


In  the  neighbourhood  of  Courtray.  contains  mote  Inha- 
bitants titan  are  to  be  found  In  any  part  of  Rurnpe  on 
tho  same  extent  of  surface.  It  Is  calculated  by  M.  Quote- 
let,  that  the  numtwr  of  men  in  Belgium  capable  of  b<-ar- 
injr  anns  is  77**3H1. 

The  following  u the  number  of  Inhaliitants  in  tlio 
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Anivtrp 

Bnivrl* 

KrMjfrs 


N*mur  ■ 

ll.iknauU 


1 Jao.  1X.SO. 

1 Jan.  1^. 

;;.I6X 

SS.VT* 

mow  1 

tt.lM 

*<;k4 

X3,;as 

9i.:i*x 

tU.Si* 

5V/SI7 

1 

Xi.'dI 

laMto  1 

a.xfis 

sjacs  1 

In  |h3j;,  thft  toUl  niimbcr  of  birth*  in  the  town*  ww 
•12  • lr>  the  country.  Hl.570.  The  nunilier  of  mw- 

tiiurr*  wa»31.4il  ; divorce*  l.V  The  number  of  dcMhi, 
In  the  to*n».  ; and  in  the  country,  7.\379. 

The  oundMjr  of  children  found  abandoned  by  their 
narctut  {enjatutroufi) ; the  number  of  deaf  and  dumb; 
the  blind  ; and  the  proportion  of  paui>er»  (/« 
the  whole  popuUti-m.  in  IKVi.  arv  *bown  in  the  fuUowing 
eolumns.  with  rnrard  to  each  protince : — 


iAnt«rTj>  • I 

Hr»l«nl 

\V».i  I 

y.nai  fn«nil*n  * . 

• - 1 

l.!int«ra  • I 

l.usrnilfuTg 
NaiBW  - 


. I 


l.iriH 

Jt.OC.I 

3S'J 

VM> 

1,S4* 

Xlil 

sx 

6ir7 


X40 

*sl 

Six 


|ui>olr  kincilotn  I 


tl-1 

»i)| 

I.V3 

*1-3 

I7'l 


The  annual  nurnl)er  of  foundlliiRs  ha*  continued  nearly 
the  «ime  »tnce  1h,ii  f)f  the  deaf  and  dumb.  l,4'.*3 
were  from  birih.  and  4H7  from  accident ; and  9C0  of  Ute 
blind  were  ca*r«  of  nfilHury  ophthalmhi. 

The  following  general  of»Kcrv.itlimi  exprcMi*  the  rectiUi 
dnluced  fr«im  an  examination  of  *overaJ  itati*tical  docu- 
meijln  rcjipecting  the  population  of  Ileltium  in  |k3T):  — 
The  wh«»lc  male  popuWlonmav  be  considered  as  o«nil«t- 
ing  of  two  parts.  t«|unl  in  numbsT,  namely,  those  under 
and  those  ab-»TO  the  age  of  23.  The  same  ii  true  of  the 
females,  except  that  the  pr.lnl  of  division  Is  the  age  of  25. 
Of  the  unrn.xrried,  n»ale  and  female,  the  numbiT  under 
and  over  the  age  of  putverfy  I*  equal.  In  the  country 
population,  the  two  sexe*  are  very  nearly  equ.il  In  num- 
ber ; in  the  town*,  there  is  a uniform  exce»*  of  female*. 
The  proportum  of  the  marrisxl  to  the  whole  population  1* 
as  I to  2.  The  proportion  of  unmarrtesl  to  married,  in 
an  equal  numlser  of  e.ich,  Is  comparatively  pc.iteit 
among  males  in  the  country.  The  number  of  widows  i* 
double  that  of  the  widower*;  and  this  excos*  U much 
larger  in  the  town  than  in  the  country  po|mlAtinn*.  In 
100  house*  in  the  country  there  are  Kid  families.  In  the 
towns  there  are  i>ers»nttc>  100  famlUes,  or  something 
above  44  to  each  family ; In  the  country,  ft03  person*  to  lOO 
families,  or  & in  each  family.  1'he  birth*  to  tb«'  whole 
population  are.  In  the  country,  m 1 to  20-9  ; and  In  the 
town*.  1 to  27-7.  The  death*  to  the  whole  population  are, 
In  the  country,  I to  44'3:  and  In  the  town*.  1 to  34i>. 
The  total  marriage*  to  the  total  population  are  a*  1 to 
I34'9;  the  numlwr  lUvorcod,  a*  I to  2^2114.  The  pro- 
portion of  the  impul.ition  of  towns  to  that  of  the  country 
Is  at  I to  3-22.  The  inarriagiv*  in  the  town*  are.  to  those 
in  the  cfHintry.  a*  31  to  UJO,  or  I to  3 ; which  proportion 
1*  identical  with  that  between  the  two  kind*  of  popu- 
lation. The  average  proportion  of  birth*  to  marr^-i  s. 
in  the  whole  pnpuWlon,  U a*  4 G to  I ; and  of  death*  to 
births.  I to  1-41  In  the  country,  and  1 to  1“2G  in  the  town*. 
I'h?  excp**  of  the  nurobtT*  of  births  to  the  death*  It 
42-9MO.  or  331  per  cent.  The  greatest  numiter  of  births 
was  In  Marrn,U.583;  the  least  number.ln  August, 10, 
the  greatest  number  of  deaths  was  in  January,  lO.lHfl; 
the  least  number,  in  July.  7.*291.  The  illegitimate  births 
are  to  the  legitimate  a*  I to  12  In  Hast  Klander*,  the 
richi^st  province  ; and  I to  33  in  Luxemburg,  the  poorest 
province  In  the  kingdom : the  general  average  i*  1 to  21. 
The  medium  duration  of  life  in  Uelglum  is  31  jx*ar*. 
The  prob  «ble  duration  of  life,  Imme^ilalely  after  birth,  ii 
male*.  24  year*  in  the  country ; 21  yisar*  in  the  tow  ns : 
female*,  27  year*  in  the  country  ; iW  year*  in  the  towns. 
At  the  age  of  5 years,  it  is  — males,  M year*  in  the 
country ; 4*4  year*  In  the  towns ; femab's,  61  year*  in 
the  towns ; 4K  year*  in  the  cmintry.  At  40  year*  of  age. 
27  for  both  sexes,  in  towu  and  country : at  GO,  I2  to  13 ; 
and  at  AO,  only  4.  The  number  of  pauper*  Uet  tnttigeitu) 
enustitute  14-S  percent,  or  1 In  1,  of  the  whole  popu- 
lation ; and  it  is  remarkable  that  in  those  province*  where 
indu*try  and  commercial  enterprise  have  poKlueed  the 
greateat  wealth  and  Improvement,  the  proportion  of 
p.aupers  exceed*  21  j»cr  cent. ; while  In  Luxemburg,  the 
poorest  province  or  the  kingdom.  It  !•  only  0 7.  or  less 
than  I per  cent.  The  oporatlTC  elaxic*  form  three  fourths 
of  the  whole  population.  The  number  of  Insane  person*, 
of  whom  more  than  one  half  are  paupers,  are  as  I to  1 .000 
of  the  whole  population;  and  maniacs,  to  the  other 
eUetes  of  insane,  as  I to  6.  Of  10  insane  persons  medi- 


cally treated,  scarcely  1 Is  cured.  The  number  of  dcu/ 
and  dumb  Is  as  1 to  2,lli3.  The  miinlx'r  oi  blind  1 to 
1,012.  On  an  areragu  in  i.OOO  born,  643  arc  vaevinatod ; 
32  have  the  small-pox,  of  which  2 die. 

The  government  census  of  the  population  of  Belgium 
is  conducted  w'ith  the  most  exemplary  attention  to  *vw- 
tematlc  method.  All  the  uaefUl  point*  of  inquiry  are  In* 
eluded,  so  that  the  result*  exhibit  a most  valuable 
asscroblsge  of  scientific  data,  which  in  satisfactory  com- 
plcteocss  and  precision  arc  not  surpassed  by  simim  do- 
cuments of  any  other  country.  A particular  of  great 
importance  in  the  calculations  of  lire  Insurance  — the 
ages  of  the  living  and  dying,  — which  in  many  enume- 
rations of  the  inhabitants  o(  other  countries  has  bwn 
omitted,  it  ascertained  with  great  care  In  the  population 
inaulries  of  Belgium. 

Mannrrt  ana  CutiomM.  — The  Belgians  bare  been 
successively  subjKtod  to  the  influence  of  so  many 
different  governments— French,  Austrian,  Spanish, 
Dutch  — that  they  consequently  possess  no  distinctive 
and  peculiar  notional  character.  The  apathy  and  per- 
severing industry  of  the  Dutch  i*  bln>d<xl  with  the 
vivacity  and  self-assurance  of  the  French,  without  pro. 
dudng  nn  agreeable  compound.  The  different  pro. 
vlnre*  exhlftit  some  variety  of  character  and  manners. 
On  the  borders  of  Holland  the  people  arc  generally 
similar  to  the  Dutch,  and  adopt  their  customs,  arousc- 
meiits.  and  dress;  but  In  the  southern  district*  they 
differ  hut  little  from  tlio  French  in  appearance,  habits, 
coitumc,  and  language.  The  Belgians  have  always 
displayed  a passionate  fondness  for  social  libertv,— an 
I im^tiVncc  or  control  that  rinbrnlleil  them  with  alt  their 
difierent  ruler*,  and  Involved  them  in  ruinous  disaster* 
during  many  sucretsivc  centuries.  Writers  of  all  ages 
Agree  in  describing  the  Uelgians  as  the  most  restless, 
unruly,  luimill-loving  mortals  in  existence:  always 
tre.atlng  their  best  rulers  the  worst,  while  the 
overaw  ed  them.  In  the  history  of  no  other  country  do 
' we  find  such  unboundixl  liberty  with  such  an  Invincible 
I disposition  to  abuse  it.  The  Flemish  burghers  no 
sooner  emancipated  themselves  from  the  de*{KHlsm  of 
their  feudal  lords,  than  Jealousy  of  each  other’s  power 
engaged  them  in  fn'queut  and  fatal  hostilities;  so  that 
“litxTiy,”  avy*  .Mr.  llallam,  In  his  History  of  the 
Middle  Aprs,  “never  wore  a more  unamiable  coun- 
tenance than  amimg  these  burghers,  who  abused  the 
jiower  she  g.vve  them  by  cruelly  and  insnleticc.”  They 
confirmed  every  compart  with  ceremonious  oaths,  and 
tlicn  broke  them  one  aAer  another,  — always  complain- 
ing  of  rncT«wu'hmcDts  upon  their  liberties;  ano  this 
characteristic  deficienrr  of  good  faith  appears  to  hara 
been  transmitted  to  the  present  descendants  of  the 
Belgians  of  the  middle  ages.  Major  Gordon,  In  his 
useful  “ Advice  to  Settlers  In  Belgium,”  hat  candidly 
put  this  failing  on  record,  and  the  fort  it  reasserted 
by  an  able  writer  and  admirer  of  the  Belgian*  (in 
the  I^ndon  ana  nVstmiMitrr  AeerVir  for  April  IH^, 
p.377.)  who  says  that  “a  facility  for  making  promise* 
and  breaking  them  runt  through  the  Belgian  j^ple.  In 
all  the  channi'ls  of  business,  wiiolesalc  or  retail,  of  the 
bureau  or  in  the  workshop.”  The  same  author  remark* 
that  “ this  general  want  of  veradly  docs  not  exteiwd  Into 
the  great  national  transactions,  nor  Into  the  proceedings 
of  dlplomary.”  The  mo*l  obvious  peculiarity  by  which 
the  Belgians  are  distinguished  Is  tfielr  devout  observ- 
ance  of  reiigioui  rites  and  ceremonies.  Long  and  Im- 
(KHing  priMressloni  of  the  priesthood  In  their  sacerdotal 
dresses  are  frciuenlly  parading  tho  streets  of  the  prin- 
cipal towns.  Kvery  native  salutes  the  consecrated  host 
with  the  deepest  reverence  as  it  passes  by.  and  it  would 
be  dangerous  for  the  traveller  to  manifest,  even  by  a 
gesture,  the  slightest  disposition  to  ridicule.  It  It  evi- 
dent. indeed,  in  the  whole  conduct  and  customs  of  the 
HclglAns,  as  described  by  writer*  of  every  party,  that 
the  higher  classes  arc  greatly  influenced  by  bigotry,  and 
tho  lower  classes  by  superstition.  In  the  niral  dliirlcu 
the  clergy  are  regarded  with  fanatical  veneration,  and 
they  every  where  exercise,  and  mdearour  to  maintain, 
a imwerfui  dominion  over  the  great  mas*  of  workmen 
and  peasants.  The  churches  are  all  open  at  five  or  six 
o'clock  every  morning,  when  every  good  Catholic  attends 
to  rcp<-at  hi*  prayers  before  entering  upon  the  business  or 
pleasure  «>f  tW  day.  and  the  afiemoon  and  evening  of 
every  Sunday  are  enlivened  by  the  entcrt.'Unment*  of 
tavern  garden*,  grounds  for  s'hooting  with  the  cross- 
bow, ball-rooms,  theatres,  and  other  public  places  of 
amusement.  Another  remarkable  and  very  general 
trait  In  the  Belgir  character  is  a mwtinnrlnus  adherence 
to  lung-established  notions,  halms,  and  rustnmi,  with 
an  aversion  to  proposed  imi>rov ementi,  howerer  worthy 
of  Consideration  and  adopthm.  This,  how  ever,  is  more 
especially  true  of  the  rur.*U  populatlnn.  for  the  middle 
classes  of  the  towns  are  dfstiugulshed  for  a tealous 
spirit  of  enterprise,  and  extreme  readiness  to  act  upon 
every  luggestion  of  ailvantage  and  additional  facility.  In 
I the  pnvsecution  of  industrial  and  commercial  btulDCS* ; 
I and  upon  tbU  Important  and  highly  latellig^  portion 
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of  TK>pii1atlot)  di'prntl  the  present  arwl  ftiturf  He- 
VNtion  nml  i>riM|K*rlty  of  the  whulu  kingdom.  The 
wenlihy  ii>hHl)itaiils  uf  the  cities  hate  very  generally 
»(h»|Kr«t  the  Uiiguaw,  huhinns.  dress,  manners,  and 
anmcemetiis  of  the  rrt'nrh.  so  that  Brussels  may  be 
rnrarded  as  Paris  In  tniDiature  — «lth  much  of  the  dtil- 
nes»  of  a mere  provincial  tonu. 

Musk'  and  dancing  arc  very  favourite  amusements,  c*s. 
perialiy  with  the  mUldIo  and  lower  classes.  On  every 
Bne  summer  evoninft  balls  are  Kiven  at  the  tavern  gar- 
dens, which  are  numerous  In  the  outskirts  of  every  large 
town.  The  price  of  admission  varies  from  3 or  4 sous  to 
a franc.  Musical  festivals  are  celebrated  every  year  at 
Bruges,  fihrnt,  and  Antwerp,  by  amateur  performers, 
who  are  emulated  hy  enthusiastic  ambition  to  win  nu- 
mcnHis  prises,  which  are  awarded  to  the  best  perfurroers. 
The  musical  skill  eahibited  on  these  occasions  is  truly 
astonishing  ; and  the  trial  of  the  comparative  ability  of 
the  natives  of  particular  localities  is  reganlc’d  with  In- 
tense excitement,  which  is  manifested  by  marching  the 
performers  to  the  contest  in  stately  processions,  arcom- 

Ranied  by  partv  banners,  and  thousands  of  spectators. 

Itisir,  in  fart,  U so  commonly  and  carefully  learnt,  even 
hy  the  hibourlng  classes,  that  the  harmony  of  the  airs 
which  ari‘  sung  by  groups  of  peasants  while  at  a’ork.  It 
often  delightful  to  the  most  cuUivaltHl  musical  ear.  The 
national  taste  fur  niuslc  is  strongly  manifested  In  the 
numerous  and  singularir  excellent  chlntes  of  -V)  or  lOO 
bells,  called  corr7^<>fM,  which  are  placed  in  the  church 
steeples  and  towers  uf  the  town  halls.  Those  in  the 
large  cities  arc  not  always  playcil  bymeansnf  arevolving 
barrel  wtirked  by  machinery,  but  by  keys,  similar  to  thoM> 
of  an  organ,  though  of  far  greater  dimensions,  'ihe  i»er- 
formcr,  an  arrmnplithed  musician,  is  {>aid  a considerable 
salary  roramuiing  the  citizens  during  an  hour  or  two  every 
day.  with  the  fine«t  miuiral  composirlons.  His  hands  arc 
casM  with  thick  leather,  and  the  pliysical  force  required 
Is  so  severe  as  to  exiiaust  the  strength  uf  a ]<onerful  man 
tn  a quarter  of  an  hour.  In  some  localities,  the  dUTerent 
chimes  are  so  numerous,  as  scarcely  to  leave  an  Interval  of 
slh-nce,  day  or  nigtit.  At  a distance,  the  soiukU  float  as 
soflly  as  the  notes  of  an  A^liaii  liarp,  or  melodious  organ. 
The  lialf  nutebman  of  the  province  of  Antaerp  lovi^  to 
indulge  his  constitutional  af>athy  in  sedately  sitting  over 
his  pitcher  of  beer,  and  aaichtng  the  circles  of  smoke 
that  issue  f^m  his  pipe  of  tobacco.  He  ii  roused  to  ex- 
travagant mirth  only  once  in  the  rear,  when  tlic  carnival 
licenses  every  one  to  commit  anv  xlnd  of  foolerv  for  three 
d.’iys,  under  the  disguise  of  masks  and  harlequin  dresses. 
In  winter,  the  wealthy  classes  arc  fond  of  driving  alvout 
tn  ornamental  iledfres,  roostrurted  In  very  faDciful 
furros,  and  |>ainted  with  the  gaudiest  colours.  The 
irtckackuit,  nr  canal  Sy-boat  for  passengers.  Is  also 
a peculiar  picturesque  object  In  the  scervery  of  Belgium, 
as  it  glkles,  gorgeously  painted,  between  vividly  green 
btmks.  shaded  with  rows  of  beautiful  tret^s.  A common 
recreation  throughout  the  country  is  the  shooting  with  a 
croM-bow  at  a wooden  bird,  Bxed  upon  the  ton  or  a lofty 
pole.  'Jlie  rustic  InhaUtants  of  the  great  plain  uf  heathy 
satHi, between  Antwerp  and  Macstricht.aro  lower  on  the 
•calc  of  civilisation  than  similar  classut  in  the  western 
and  central  districts  of  the  kingdom.  The  necessity  for 
ceaseless  manual  toll  precludes  all  opportunity  of  mental 
culture:  and  leaves  them  rude,  rough,  and  Ignorant. 
Their  Kxxt  consists  wholly  of  potatoes,  buttermilk,  and 
Che  coarsest  rye  bread.  Of  a siraiiar  character  are  many 
portions  of  the  numerous  Walloon  population,  inhabiting 
the  country  K.  of  a line  drawn  from  Cnurtray  In  the  Vf. 
Co  Maestrlcht  In  the  K.  Their  language,  a vulgar 
patois  derived  ftam  the  old  Franch  of  the  13th  century, 
is  called  by  themselves  Korter  Walsck,  ami  is  not  under- 
stood ^ tlie  Metnings,  Dutch,  or  French  of  the  present 
age.  These  hardy  and  illiterate  people  have  a natural 
propfvislty  fur  war,  and  In  former  times  they  served, 
like  the  Swiss,  in  the  armies  of  Austria,  Spain  and 
France.  They  are  now  chiefly  employed  In  worklt^  the 
mines  of  the  nllly  districts  In  which  they  live.  Their 
cfforseness  of  character,  and  deflclvnit  sense  of  delicacy. 
e«)M>cislly  of  females,  have  often  been  observed  b) 
Knglithmen  who  have  had  opportunities  of  making  ob- 
servations  upon  their  habits.  The  disgust  of  travellers 
In  Belgium  has  also  been  fyeauently  excited  by  a bar. 
tiarous.  but  common  practice,  of  throwing  domestic  slops 
from  the  upper  windows  in  the  town  and  city  streets. 

In  geuerid  the  lalxiurlng  classes  tn  Belgium  are  ruder 
and  toss  instructed  than  In  Holland,  but  Industrious  and 
provident  habits  are  observable  In  every  part  of  the  klng« 
dura,  aspoclally  in  Flanders.  The  Fieoilngs  possess  the 
distinctive  characteristics  of  the  Saxon  rare : talents  for 
aaiicuUure  and  commerce,  perseverance  without  viva- 
city,  and  a spirit  of  enduring  courage  In  war.  An 
account  of  the  character  and  coodltl^  of  the  smali 
peasant  former  has  aJrradr  been  givrn.  Tbe  follow- 
ing description  of  ibe  domestic  economy  of  the  supe- 
rior clast  of  Flemish  farmers  it  condensed  fVom  the 
Agric.  Survey  of  Mr.  Ratcliff:— It  is  pleasing,  he  says, 
to  observe  hils  laborious  Industry  rocniilvd  by  decent 


and  comfortable  refre<hmont.  and  hit  farm  servants 
treated  with  kintlncM  ami  n-«(H  ct.  Hr  docs  not  aspire  to 
be  a gent)<*man,  and  ids  tervantt  frrl  the  brnefit.  'riiey 
unifivrmly  dine  in  a pleiitifiil  oikI  orderly  manner  with  the 
former  and  his  faintly  at  the  tan<c  table,  which  it  covert 
with  a clean  cloth,  and  well  supplied  with  sp<H>nii.  four- 
pruosoil  forks,  and  every  other  convenient  article.  A 
■tafiolng  dish  Is  soup,  composed  of  buttermilk  boiled  and 
thicken^  with  flour  or  rye  brivid.  Potatoes,  salt  pc^rk. 
salt  fish,  various  vegetables,  and  eggs  are  tbc  articles  of 
dally  consumntloD,  with  occasionally  fresh  meat  and 
fresn  fish,  ana  always  abundance  of  ^tter  or  rendered 
bird.  All  these  provisions  are  made  palatable  by  toler- 
alile  cooking.  Ine  potatoes  are  always  peeled,  and  ge- 
nerally stewed  In  milk.  A kind  of  kidney  b^an,  sliced  and 
stewcu  in  milk,  is  a constant  dish.  No  rcspoctolde 
farmer  is  without  a well-cultivated  rarden.  full  uf  llie 
best  culinary  vegrtables  and  applet,  ml  of  which  appear 
at  hU  own  table.  He  is  particularly  aiu-ntive  to  the 
preservation  of  a neat  and  cuinrurtabic  appearance.  )M*r> 
sonal  and  domestic.  Hnalth  and  cleiutbin'ss  are  greatly 

Eromoted  hy  on  ample  supply  of  gtxid  liucn  apnard  ; and 
'w,  even  of  tbe  lalmuren,  are  without  several  changes. 
In  home  work,  the  farmer  wears  a blue  linen  frock.  His 
house  is  oniamcnted  <»utside  by  flowering  rreefters,  or 
fruit  trees  trained  against  the  walls;  and  within,  the 
neatness  of  every  arraiiseniont  is  higiily  pleasing.  Kach 
article  of  furniture  is  highly  polished ; the  sr  rrirr  ot 
pewter  is  displayed  iu  glittering  rows,  and  tt>«  tilt'd  floor 
IS  kept  perfectly  clean  by  frequent  ab.utions.  'I'hc  Fle- 
mish farmer  seldom  amauiet  rich'^,  and  as  rarely  is 
■fllieti*<l  by  poverty.  Industry  and  frugality  ser  ure  for 
him  tbe  enjoyment  of  mcKlcrate  comforts,  and  bi*yiind 
these  he  has  no  anxh-ly.  He  abst.iins  from  the  excite- 
mentuf  spiritumis  liquors,  thotigli  easily  procured;  he 
never  rxri'ods  his  av.illalde  means  ; ininetually  pays  hit 
rent,  and,  in  case  of  rmergeney,  he  has  always  sotuctiilug 
at  ciimmand  beyond  his  m-cessary  ex)H‘n«es. 

.SoVneex  omf /frfs.  — Situe  the  provinces  of  Belgium 
have  formed  an  lnde|>erKlciit  nation,  a great  spirit  of 
emulation,  and  desire  uf  improvement,  have  arisen  among 
all  chesses  of  the  tHjpulatiun.  Fnergles  liave  been 
awakened  that  already  navu  achlevetl  much  in  the  causa 
ol  social  and  intelh'ctual  advancement,  and  that  promise 
to  Bccumpllsh  far  more  iu  the  smoe  honourable  career. 
Not  only  the  physienl,  but  the  Intellectual  resources  of 
the  country,  are  becoming  more  ami  more  developed. 
It  ajiitears,  from  a work  pubUshod  In  1H37,  (liictivnnaire 
di’s  iIouuHci  <fe  LfUret,  dea  Sdeosss,  et  dea  ArUsUa  tie 
la  Rigique,  par  M.  Van  der  Mael4*n,)  that  there  are  In 
Belgium  1 .096  persons,  of  whom  613  are  men  of  literature 
and  learning,  professors.  Ac.,  and  4M3  artists,  all  bom  In 
tbe  kingdom,  or  permanently  s«'ttled,  espocldly  at  Brus- 
sels, Gnent,  Antwerp,  and  Liege.  Among  tbe  most 
eminent  artists  at  present  are  Wsppcri,  Vvrbeckhoeven, 
De  Keyser.  in  painting  ; Grefs,  in  sculpture  ; L)e  Berlot, 
Servals,  Vleuxtcmns,  and  Botta.  In  Instrumental  music. 
Original  works,  and  cotu]>ositious  of  high  character,  are 
constantly  oontrlbuting  towards  tbe  forrnallon  of  a na- 
tional literature.  The  government  sustains  and  encou- 
rages tbe  progress  of  science,  learning,  the  fine  arts,  and 
literarr  taste : peniions  are  ^ven  to  t^ented  young  men 
to  enable  them  to  develope  the  powers  of  their  gemus  in 
foreign  couotrhw,  by  studying  the  works  of  the  great 
masters ; and  a national  exhibition  is  opened  every  year, 
in  which  are  dlspUretl  the  painUngs,  sculptures,  engrav- 
ings. and  designs  oi  the  best  artists.  It  Is  ^temately  held 
at  Bnissds,  Antwerp,  and  Ghent,  so  that  each  of  thesu 
cities  becomes  a centre  of  attractien  to  the  lovers  of  art 
every  third  year.  Tbe  exhibition  at  Brussels  In  Ih36  was 
formed  of  the  contrlbutioDS  of  more  than  160  artists,  nearly 
ail  natives  of  Belgium.  Tbe  most  meritorious  perform- 
ancesare  reward*^  by  medals  of  gold,  silver,  and bronze. 

ArckUecture  has  hem  carried  to  its  highest  degree  of  per- 
fcctlon  In  tbc  construction  of  tbe  cathedrals  and  town  halls 
of  BelHum,  wbkb  display  the  floest  specimens  oftbeoma- 
mriital  Gothic  style  or  the  middle  ages.  Tbe  cathedrals  of 
Antwerp,  Ghent,  and  Mechlin,  are  magnificent  Gothic 
si'uctures.  I'ho  open  work  tower  of  the  latU'r  Is  of  the 
1 2tb  century,  and  though  unflnUhe^  It  is  higher  tlion  the 
dome  of  St.  Paul’s.  In  England,  Gothic  architecture  is 
chiefly  confined  to  churches,  but  in  Helium  it  is  show  n 
to  be  equally  suitable  to  civic  edifices  and  private  bouses. 
Fronts  lichlr  decorated  with  aualnt  and  fantastic  sculp- 
tures, lofty  sloping  ruofs,  full  of  windows,  pointed  gables, 
castcllatea  towers,  battlements,  and  prujmiug  windows, 
combine  to  produce  a general  elfoH,  whicb,  from  Iu 
grandeur  and  Intricacy,  delighu  and  amuses  the  spectator. 
The  town  balls,  or  father  municipal  palaces  of  Brussels, 
Louvain,  Ghent,  Ypres,  and  Bruges,  are  une«|iull<<d  in 

reitude  and  elaborate  ornament  by  any  similar  ediflcea 
irope. 

Belgium  possesses  several  public  fthranW,  cftatatnlng 
rich  collections ; and  the  government  exerts  the  greatest 
care  to  Increase  and  preserve  them.  At  Brussels,  the 
library  of  Bourgogne,  founded  about  1560,  cooslsU  ex- 
clusively of  a cmlectlooof  1 .500  manuscripts.  The  Town 
Z S 
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Library  potKMt^  UO.Oi'iO  printed  rotumes.  The  NatiuD4l 
library,  foundnl  by  the  Kuv’rnrDont  in  iNS7.  rrmlaJiu 
6o,uoo  printed  volume!,  and  l.<fOO  manufcripta.  At  l.nu- 
Tain,  tnu  I’nircrtlty  I.ibrary  conoii^tc  of  about 

firlniitl  Tolumes,  and  2-V)  manuwript!.  At  I-lrire.  the 
Ibrary  of  the  unlrer«tty  ha*  fiO.WH  printed  Tolum***,  and 
440  inanuMTlpU.  At  (ilieiit,  the  I'tiivertlty  Library 
roiitaiu*  M.GoO  printM  tohiine*.  and  M6  nianuacripU, 
The  Ihiblic  Idfirary  in  tlie  toan-bou*e  of  Antwerp 
contains  IS.otn  Toininet.  At  Totimay,  the  Town  Library, 
0;>oTi.-d  to  the  public  in  IHI**,  contains  27.<N)0  printt^ 
vuliimes,  and  manuscripts.  The  state  also  taxise^ses 
several  raluatde  de)>uts  of  andiives.  That  at  1 jetre  In. 
eludes  the  Archives  of  the  ancient  principaiitynf  Liepc, 
which  arc  vi-ry  numerous  atwl  Interesting.  InthcdepU 
of  Moms  are  tne  ancient  archives  of  the  sovereign  court 
of  ilainuult,  and  other  curious  antiquarian  documents. 
That  of  Toumar  includes  the  arrluves  of  the  ancient 
provincial  council,  and  state*  of  Tournay.  The  dopAt  of 
uheot  U very  eittensive  and  important,  as  containing 
many  historical  documents,  such  as  the  charters  of  the 
counts  of  Planilers,  of  the  abbeys  of  St.  Bavon,  Ac.  Ac, 
L<>arned  societies  devoted  to  gem-ral  or  particular  ob> 
jecti  arc  very  numerous.  The  most  important,  as  well 
as  the  most  ancient,  is  the  Academy  of  Sciences  and 
Kelh**  Lettrei  of  flnissids,  the  operations  of  which 
commenced  In  the  reign  of  Marie  Therdse. 

.\tnouK  the  establishments  which  have  tiken  an  honour- 
ahle  place  in  the  annals  of  science,  is  the  Observatorv  of 
Brussels,  the  construction  of  which  was  projected  before 
the  revolution  : but  its  cts'cution  and  emcient  operation 
are  allrib'iUblc  to  the  present  government.  The  nreclse 
grsigrapbiral  |>ositioii  which  it  occupies  Is  in  ri.  lat. 
Ab' 51'  l»*!4".  and  Us  long.  K.  from  Paris  S' 7".  The! 
ymuiiJ- floor  Is-Vim^lres  al>ovr  the  level  of  the  North  Sra.  | 
This  observntory  It  fumIshsMi  with  the  most  excellent 
Instruments ; ana.  under  the  able  diriTlion  of  M.Qiteteh't,  I 
it  is  highly  u««'fu!.  not  only  in  the  practice  and  improve.  I 
ment  oHhe  science  of  astronomy,  but  in  affording  advaii-  | 
tages  for  the  study  of  other  mathi-rnatic^U  and  physical  j 
M'lenres,  as  meteorology,  navigation,  geography,  and  , 
es|K>clally  dialling,  and  the  exact  notation  of  time.  With  ^ 
the  view  of  preciM'ly  determining  the  measure  tif  time,  a 
•mall  lunette  meridian  has  be«'n  constructed  in  each  of  : 
the  cities  of  Antwerp,  Ostend,  llrugcs.  Ghent,  and  Liege ; I 
and  grand  meridians  are  placed  in  the  wall*  oi  the  catne. 
drals  and  hAtels  dc  vllle,  or  other  public  edifices  of  numc- 
rmis  «>ther  cities.  These  arrangement*  have  served  to' 
furnish  an  assemblage  of  astronmniral  observations  Ir. 
Belgium  that  are  not  known  In  oilier  parts  of  the  world. 
The  Observatory  publishes  annually  a scientific  annoaira,  i 
similar  to  that  o?  the  Bureau  of  Longitude  in  Haris.  | 
The  ge<>graphical  establishment  of  Brussels  is  a pri.  i 
vote  institution,  unique  in  iu  kind.  Its  founder,  M.  | 
^’amle^  Maclen,  to  whom  geographical  science  is  much 
Indebted.  Is  connected  with  the  principal  scientific  socl. 
etios  in  Belgium  and  other  countries.  The  edifice  1s 
beautifully  placed  in  the  centre  of  pleasure-grounds,  and 
the  interior  contains  a rich  library,  a museum  of  natural 
history,  magnificent  conserratories,  replete  with  rare  and 
curious  plants  ; and  a large  school,  in  whkh  is  taught 
the  whole  process  of  drawing  ami  engraving  maps.  Many 
valuable  publications  have  IsiuefI  from  this  Institution  ; 
namely,  elaborate  geographical  dictionaries  of  the  Kelgic 
provinces,  a cadastral  or  statistical  atlas  of  lielgium,alarge 
map  of  the  environs  of  Brussels,  a geometrical  plan  of 
Brussels,  a topogra|>hlcal  chart  of  Bidgium,  Ac.  Ac. 

Pud/ic  /fu/rwefron..^  Belgium  |>otsesses  4 universities, 
devoted  to  the  higher  range  of  scientific  and  literary 
Studies  ; two  belon^ng  to  the  stale,  at  Ghent  and  Liego  ; 
the  Galhollc  nnlverslty  of  l.,ouvain.  foundeti  by  the 
clergy  ; and  the  free  university  of  Brust^ds.  fouimed  by 
ass<H-iation  In  the  Ifith  century  iheuniversttvof  Louvam 
was  the  first  in  Kurope  as  a sciuKd  of  Cath‘<fic  theology, 
and  was  attended  by  6.000  MmlenU.  Besides  the  usual 
faculties  of  law.  rneoiclne,  science.  philoso|  by.  and  liter, 
ature.  the  university  of  Liege  enntains  a school  for 
teaching  the  useful  arts,  nmnufarturc*.  and  mining 
Tiiat  of  Ghent  gives  n course  of  civil  engiiu'criti^ ; and 
the  uulvenlty  of  1/Ourain  a course  <if  tlu^olMgy.  Kach  of 
the  universities  paisesses  a chemical  laburatury,  cabint*U 
eg  physical  scirmce,  of  mineralogy,  xuulogy,  and  cum* 
parativc  anatomy,  a the.itre  of  anatotny.  ia<taiiic  garden, 
and  chambers  for  clinical  practice.  The  number  of  stu- 
dents who  attend  the  collegiate  courses  at  Liege  Is  usually 
about  400,  at  tllientSOn,  and  at  Brussels  alK>ul  3l;D.  The 
largest  rlasf>es  arc  those  of  law  and  mcdicdiie.  Abmit  420 
Kiidfiits  of  divinity  attend  the  Catholic  university  of  Lou. 
vain.which  is  nupntod  to  the  idieriU  university  o!  Brussels. 

Acodrmicat  ■—  Belgium  has  estabiMied  a sys- 

te-o  for  examiiiuig  sturlents  and  conferring  degrees, 
similar  to  that  lately  adopted  by  the  university  of  Lon- 
dtHi.  A body  of  examiners,  composed  of  pndevsurs  and 
otiier  highly  distinguished  men  of  learning  and  kIcucc, 
holds  its  sessions  in  Bruuels.  and  awards  iionuurahle 
certlflrates  and  titles  to  those  |Mistes<icd  of  the  greatest 
st  ien-thc  and  literary  knowb  <lg<*  and  ab.lity.  without  In- 
quiring whether  Uiesc  rtM|ui4du  qiuUficatiuus  have  boeo 


acquired  from  professional  teachers  in  the  public  balls  of 
a c'harten<d  college,  or  from  solitary  perseverance  In  a 
private  study.  To  ascertain  and  reward  tbe  highest 
merit  Is  considered,  as  in  rriunn  It  ought  to  be.  suffirieuC 
fur  the  pnrfnise  of  encouraging  the  pursuit  of  useful  know. 
le<lge  : the  questions  about  irAcrc aud Aotr  being  reiatively 
unim(Mirtant. 

I'iiere  are  two  degrees  In  each  department  of  know, 
ledge  — cnmfrsfd/e,  or  ginduate,  and  d<‘Ctor,  which  is  un- 
dersim»d  and  applietl  simply  in  its  original  and  abstract 
signincotloa  of  a imtsoii  competent  to  teach ; that  is, 
learned.  The  body  of  examiners  consists  of  several 
sep.irate  committees  or  juries  {jurvt  cTcanMicn), 
rompfvscd  of  7 examiners  and  7 suppleinentary  menibvTs 
[supplt'anft).  The  class  of  moral  and  mi  ntal  phiiosophy, 
an»i  that  of  polite  literature,  have  each  a jury  appropriatr^ 
tu  examirre  and  confer  degrees,  a*  have  alio  Uhih*  of  law 
and  medicine.  'Hie  members  of  the  exautming  body  are 
app«)inted  fur  one  year:  2 of  each  jury  arc  n^ilnat^  hy 
the  rhamber  of  representatives,  2 by  the  senate,  and  3 by 
the  ministers  of  the  govemmeut.  In  I43M,  tbe  four  uni- 
versities of  the  kiiii^um  were  rcprescutcd  in  tbe  ex- 
amining body  as  follows  : — 
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6 

3 

8 
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38 

M 

3 sessions  in  each 

year.  Those  of 

1837  eon- 

ferred  deure«‘s  ii|Mm  414  stutienls,  of  whom  124  belonged 
to  tbe  university  of  Liege.  7il  to  that  of  Ghent.  M to  tliat 
of  Ixmvain,  70  t4>  that  of  Hrusseli,  and  41  had  prepared 
themselvf^s  by  private  itiuly.  ('lassicol  studies  are  dis- 
euiiraged  throughout  Belgium,  with  a disposition  to  ba. 
nish  them  for  more  obviously  uselul  acquirements. 

A miiitarjf  tekool  at  Brussels  annually  furnishes  well* 
Instructed  olficert  to  tbe  army  ; and  the  griverument  has 
taken  mca-siires  fur  the  re-urgaiiisatiun  of  this  cstaUUh* 
ment.  In  otder  to  form  it  into  a polytechnic  academy. 

There  arc  two  relrrinarp  scAoo/s,  one  at  Briusels, 
the  r>tlu*r  at  Liege.  That  at  BrtisseU  belongs  to  tbe 
government ; and  although  it  Is  designates!  a veterinary 
school,  its  arrangements  afTord  the  means  of  complete 
iiutnicthm,  nut  only  in  Chat  d^iartmcnt  of  science,  but 
In  nil  the  difTvrent  branrhei  of  agricultural  kuowlt^e, 
theoretical  nnd  practi<'al ; together  with  the  chemical 
pcinriptes  of  brewing,  distilling.  Ac.  Ac. 

.Several  of  the  larger  towns  ptissess  each  an  Atkrmarvm 
or  a fii'mnoftum,  tor  supplying  a middle  course  of  In- 
stniction  iH'twoen  that  oi  the  scimol  and  the  university, 
I'umprelH'ii'ling,  buwfver,  the  ancient  and  modem  lan- 
guage!, history,  urography,  and  the  elements  of  the 
niatbeinaliral  and  physical  icicores.  The  Atbencriim  at 
BrusH'Is  has  a theatre  fur  le«  curing,  capable  of  accoro- 
mod.'Uing  1.2(4)  |»eriuiit.  L^ch  student  luu  a fumishcxl 
rootn.  At  the  ex}H-nse  of  the  government ; and  all  the 
Ic4'tum  are  gratuitous. 

Ih'sidcs  these  />sUiblishments,  which  are  supported  by 
the  state,  or  by  (be  communes,  some  of  tbe  prov  lores 
have  CfUkoiic  coUrges.  which,  as  well  as  the  university 
of  Lmrain,  are  under  the  direction  of  the  clergy.  Four 
of  these  vcclesiastU-al  institutions  are  ftossessed  by  tlie 
ctjriMiratioti  of  Jesuits  ; namely,  uoe  at  Brussels,  m>e  at 
Namur,  one  at  Alost,  and  one  at  GbenL  There  Is  also 
a theological  seminary  in  tbn  diort-sc  ol  each  Catholic 
bishop ; (tiat  is,  at  Mi'chltn.  Brugrrs,  Ghent,  Liege, 
Namur,  and  Tournay  ; aud  smaller  m IiouIs  of  tivr  same 
nature  In  carh  dio<-fto;  at  .Moclillu,  Uoulert,  St. 
Nirolas.  HnlJiic.  Bonnc-Hsperance,  Bastognr,  and 
Floreffr.  Belgium  in.-y,  therefore,  be  considered  as 
amply  provided  with  the  me.m*  of  inaiiitainiiig  and  pro- 
|tagaiing  ecclestastlral  dortrini^. 

Jmdiulnal  ami  catnvn  rciai  tekooii  are  established  at 
Drussi’is,  and  at  ^^•rvlerl.  where  rourses  of  Instruetioa 
ore  gUi-n  in  mathematics,  mechanical  science,  chemist ry, 
eevigraphy,  b«w»k-k»*rpiiig  ; in  short,  in  every  departn.cnt 
of  fecienre  lutd  practical  knoHU-dge  tiiat  ft  or  may  he 
subsrrvlent  to  the  purtvust**  of  commerce  and  the 
nunual  arts.  At  Toumay,  a srh>H>l  has  been  es|>e«'ia)Iy 
funned  for  traclitiig  the  most  iiM'ful  arts  and  trades ; 
and  in  the  cities  of  Moni  and  Namur,  schools  arc  Ofieu^ 
tor  giving  instrucUuji  to  the  various  operations  a|vpcr. 
Uim.ig  to  mining.  The  fine  aru  are  ktill  au  object  of 
much  emulation  in  Belgium.  And  academit-s  of  painting 
are  very  mimerouily  attended  in  Brussels,  Antwerp, 
Li»‘gr,  Ghent,  I.ouvAJn,  and  Touniay.  T^e  total 
average  nunitver  of  young  men  who  arc  ronsuntly  re- 
ceiving gT.ituitous  instniriion  in  the  difTerent  acoiieinlvs 
of  painting  and  schools  nf  dt^lgn  IhriHlghnut  tbe  king- 
dom IS  5..'>5>'.  ami  their  numtters.  with  regard  tu  ea^ 
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The  Royal  Aatdemv  of  Fine  ArU  at  Antwerp  U the 
prfnripal  aohool  of  painting,  ind  U produces  every  year 
eerrral  nrtisu  of  the  higiiest  distinction.  It  is  supj^rted 
l>y  the  pUDlir.  and  is  Ukually  attended  by  at  least  a thou- 
sand  students. 

n<‘lgium  has  h.td  the  rare  honour  of  producing  two 
dilfereTit  tekooU  qf  pninfiHgt  known  by  the  appellation  of 
’•  Flemish.”  The  first  arose  under  Hubert  and  John 
Van  Kycfc,  or  John  of  Hruges,  about  the  year  1440.  To 
the  latter  artist  is  attributed  the  discovery,  or  at  least  a 
remarkable  improvement,  of  oil  painting ; and  the  re> 
maining  specimens  of  his  skill  display  a most  wonderful 
richness  and  brilliancy  of  colouring.  In  the  days  of  the 
A'an  P.yeks,  the  Flemish  rahitcrswcrceomHedinaguild 
at  Bruges,  and  cxceedetl  IKIU  The  works  of  this  early 
Flemich  school  exhibit  generally  a great  stiAiess  and 
formality  of  design,  and  deficiency  of  good  taste  and  ru> 
tinemvnt;  IhU  their  representation  of  truth  and  nature, 
their  skilful  execution,  and  vivid  colouring,  with  the  fart 
of  their  being  (he  earliest  efforts  of  original  art,  un* 
assisted  by  the  relics  of  classic  antiquity,  give  them  a very 
peculiar  interest.  A tong  succession  of  artists,  of  whom 
(he  prinripal  were  H.ms  llemlitig,  Quentin  Matsys, 
Floris,  l)e  V’os,  (he  Urcughels,  and  Otto  Vennius,  ex> 
tend  to  the  commciicemeut  of  the  second  school  of  paint- 
ing, the  ruling  smrits  of  which  were  Reubens,  and  his 
pupil  Vandyke.  The  style  of  Reubens  resembles  that  of 
nis  predecessors  In  brilliancy  ami  contrast  of  colouring, 
but  be  is  no  less  remarluiblc  for  libertv  and  facility  of 
drawing  than  iliey  for  cnnlinemvnt  ana  difficulty.  All 
his  principal  painUngs  exhibit  the  power  of  very  superior 
genius,  in  spite  of  in.'Uiy  faults,  one  of  which  Is  tnat  of 
women  without  beauty  or  grare;  and  the  concourse  of 
strangers  who  visit  the  galleries,  churches,  and  public 
halls,  in  which  his  works  are  exhibited,  at  Antwerp,  and 
the  other  great  cities  of  the  kingdom,  are  a source  of 
conikterable  wealth  to  the  inhabitants. 

Brussels  possesses  a royal  establishment  for  IHho- 
ftratiky,  ana  an  excelUnt  school  of  engraving,  where 
designing  is  taught,  and  the  different  kious  of  engraving 
on  cnptier  and  wood. 

Belgium  Is  remarkable  for  its  large  and  numerous 
schools  of  music,  railed  corueren/or'rcs.  The  most  im- 

Cprtant  is  that  of  Brussels,  wliieh  is  commonly  attended 
y 400  uiiplis : and  the  movt  ancient  is  at  l.ioge,  with 
auo  pupHv.  The  Ghent  Conserv.itory  of  Music,  though 
a very  recent  establishment,  contains  above  lijO  pupils. 
There  are  several  others,  numerously' attended, at  Mnns, 
Louvain,  and  Namur,  llic  Grand  Harmonic  Society  of 
Brussels,  which  Is  accounted  the  first  of  the  kind  in 
existence.  Includes  among  its  best  performers  many  who 
were  taught  in  the  Brussels  conservatory. 

Schools  for  teaching  navigation  are  established  at 
Ostcml.  Antwerp,  and  Nicuport.  The  one  at  Ostend 
has  alMiut  00  itiiaents. 

Primary  instmciion  in  Belgium  has  made  no  percep- 
tible progress  during  the  last  nine  ye-ars.  that  Is,  since  the 
revolution  by  which  the  Belgic  provinces  became  Inde- 
pendent of  the  Uutih  goverrmu-nt,  an  event  which, 
^wever  beneficial  and  desirable  for  other  national  ob- 
jects, has  doubtless  been  grc.'diy  injurious  to  the  cause 
of  national  i>ducation.  The  coin^wry  and  normal 

Sitem  of  Holland  was  then  rejected  by  the  Belgic  au- 
orities.  who  ailopted,  in  iu  aoad,  the  tmlunlary  prin- 
ciple ; but  this  has  not  senired  cither  the  competency 
of  teachers  nr  the  attendance  of  scholars ; so  that 
general  confusion  and  Ignorance  have  surceeded  to  that 
order  and  inlelUgence  which  was  steadily  extending 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Dutch.  The  Catholic  clergy 
and  monastic  orders  have  made  energetic  and  very  sue- 
ressful  exertions  to  possess  the  ground  which  the  Belgic 
government  left  unoccupied,  cspeclaUr  the  Brotherhood 
of  tha  Christian  Doctrine. 

Public  instruction  in  tha  Beiglc  provinces,  down  to 
the  time  of  their  union  with  those  of  Holland  in  1>^I.1, 
was  In  a very  backward  and  depressed  state.  Primary 
education  had  tteen  systematically  and  very  success- 
fully established  In  Holhind  since  1405.  and  it  Is  due 
to  the  government  of  that  country  to  acknowledge  tb.vt 
Its  anxious  attention  was  at  unv'e  bestowed  U|>un  the 
great  deficiencies  aiul  abuses  of  the  school  system  of 
Belgium,  on  its  union  with  Holland.  In  1K17.  the  Dutch 
normal  and  compulsory  system  first  began  to  operate 

fimerally  throughout  the  southern  provinces  of  the 
Ingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  now  constituting  Belgium ; 
and  during  the  t'J  years  from  that  time  to  14129,  the 
progress  and  value  of  primary  instruction  was  far 
greater  than  at  any  period  before  or  since*.  The  num- 
ber of  children  who  attended  the  eiementary  schools  In 
file  winter  of  1417  was  152.4<ih.  ai>d  in  the  winter  of  1424 
they  amounted  to  247.196,  Ivetng  an  increase  of  94.-598.  j 
III  I4I7,  the  salaries  paid  by  the  government  to  leaihers 
In  the  rur^  communes  was  157.580  francs;  In  1H2*»  it  I 
was  484.150  francs,  showing  an  increaite  of  330, .570  francs,  j 
appropriated  to  the  supportand  extens  on  of  the  Dutch  . 
nnrtna!  and  compulsory  system.  In  that  period,  there  I 
were  1,146  school  rooms,  and  C64  houses  fur  toacheri,  j 


newly  erected,  or  refitted;  and  1.977  male  ind  164  femaW 
teachers  received  certificates  of  rompeteni  qualification. 
Welt  arraiigi'd  schools,  and  able  ttachcri,  were  esta- 
blished ill  almost  every  commune,  and  Improvement 
was  rapidly  and  universally  extending.  Antiquated 
and  awkward  routine  was  replaced  by  more  rational  and 
advantageous  methods  of  teaching  ; uniformity  was 
observi'U  In  the  use  of  class-books;  normal  schools 
were  opcneil  for  the  instruction  ami  training  of  masters  ; 
courses  of  lectures  were  given  In  the  principal  towns  on 
the  ro<iuire«l  qualifications  and  UulUrs  of  teachers  ; funds 
were  supplied  in  advance  for  the  construction  of  school- 
houses  ; societies  of  mabters  were  formed  fur  circulating 
useful  books  and  professional  knowhxlge.  Other  im- 
[Hirtant  societies  were  established  for  the  purpose  of 
extending,  in  various  ways,  the  beneficial  em-cts  of  the 
normal  system ; and  fines  werp  inflicted  upon  any 
pi'rioiis  who  presumed  to  teach  without  tho  requisite 
testimonials  and  certificates  of  competency.  In  short, 
the  whole  plan  of  proceeding  fulfilled  the  most  desirable 
conditinns  of  securing  the  regular  attendance  of  chil- 
dren, and  tJie  able  and  efficient  performaoee  of  the 
duties  of  teachers,  by  the  responiiulc  superintemlence 
of  government,  frequent  in»|>ection,  examinations,  re- 
ports, and  full  publicity.  Notwithstanding  the  olivlous 
advantages  of  this  system,  a spirit  of  opposition  bc>gan  to 
be  generally  manifested  in  142H,  and  it  appears  to  have 
U»en  tnaiiiiy  attributable  to  ecclesiastical  partisanship. 
The  people  and  institutions  of  Holland  are  chierty  Pro- 
testant, while  those  of  Belgium,  with  little  exception, 
are  Catholic.  The  Belgians  arc,  moreover,  most  rigid 
adherents  to  the  rights  and  dogmas  of  the  church  of 
Rome,  and  arc  remarkably  subject  to  the  influence  of 
their  spiritual  pastors.  They  consequently  never  hear- 
tily concurred  in  the  establishment  of  the  educational 
system  introduced  by  the  Dutch,  and  eventually  they 
charged  it  with  being  iusirumental  in  propagating  Pro- 
testant doctrines,  at  variance  with  those  of  the  Catholic 
church.  The  refusal  of  several  Catholic  congregations 
to  submit  to  the  rules  respecting  exarainatlniis  and  cer- 
tificates, which  led  to  their  proscription  by  the  govern- 
ment ; (be  rebellious  disposuion  or  teachers,  who  would 
not,  OB  could  not,  undergo  the  required  proof  of  their 
qualifications,  and  the  offence  often  unavoidably  given 
by  the  district  inspectors  in  the  execution  of  their 
functions,  serveil  at  leii^h  to  create  an  amount  of  oppo- 
sition and  prrplexitr  that  induced  the  govemmeot  to 
propose,  in  is*i9,  liemre  the  revolution,  a return  to  the 
prlnciple'of  ”freednm  of  trarhing.”  Since  IhSO.  as 
statorl  already,  the  adoption  of  that  principle,  whatever 
may  be  its  ultimate  effect,  has  been  productive  of  great 
immediate  injury  to  the  primary  schools,  a large  number 
of  which  have  fallen  back  to  the  use  of  bad  old  methods 
and  the  empluj'ment  of  tnUorahly  lnoomtM>tent  teachers. 
A few  primary  schools  receive  suosUlies  Irom  the  present 
government,  but  most  of  the  excellent  societies  which 
arose  under  the  normal  system  for  the  encoiirageinent  of 
good  teachers,  the  use  of  superior  bo«)ks,  and  the 
adoption  of  Improved  methods,  have  disappeared,  and 
the  government  neither  exercises  any  superintcndeiice, 
nor  makes  any  Inspection,  even  of  the  mode  of  appro- 
orbiting  the  insufficient  sums  which  are  voted  by  the 
legislature  for  the  schools  still  dependent  upon  the 
national  funds.  A compari»(--n  of  the  rcitims  tor  1826, 
when  the  Dutch  system  was  in  o)>eriitioD,  with  those 
fur  1h36.  when  it  ha<i  been  dismiitinui-d  six  years,  shows 
that  the  schools  had  increased  to  more  than  double  the 
number,  in  consequence  of  no  test  of  qualifications  iK'iiig 
required  for  becoming  a teacher  ; but  the  prujH>rli(m  of 
scholars  to  the  I'opulaiion  remained  exactly  the  same, 
and  the  Instructimi  rei’eived  may  safely  be  considered 
as  not  half  so  good.  The  total  numtM*r  of  schools  in 
1426  was  2,541.  and  the  scholars  3NGH2;  in  I43C.  the 
schools  were  5.622,  and  scholars  12l,.3(Ki.  in  lon  scho- 
lars, the  average  numlwr  of  boys  is  67.  and  of  girls  43. 

A comiwrlsou  of  the  number  of  scholars,  with  the 
population  of  each  province,  gives  the  following  re- 
sults : ~ 


Antwerp 
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K.  Flanlcr* 
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The  following  ratios  of  scholars  to  Inhabitants,  In 
several  other  countries,  are  stated  on  the  authority  of 
M.  Duepetiaux.  and  will  afford  the  moans  of  comparing 
the  state  of  popular  iostniction  in  Belgium  : — 
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The  refulu  of  numerical  doeumenu  relating  to  pri> 
InitritctJoo  In  Brifcium  exhibit  the  following  ; 
— The  number  of  •cholare  l»  far  from  being  equal  to  that 
of  the  indivldualf  reqffring  elementary  education  : with 
regard  to  which  the  populMion  may  be  dWlded  Into  four 
)»aru.  Thrjirst  consUte  of  children  under  the  age  o( 
^ year*,  who  form  about  one  cigAlrm/A  of  the  whole 
^ipulatinn,  and  whow>  education  U merely  maternal. 
The  lecond  consiiU  of  children  betwnm  the  age«  of  9 
and  6 year*,  who  form  about  one  ttef(pk  part«  and  who 
ought  to  be  for  the  muit  part  commiUM  to  the  guardian 
or  asylum  tcboola,  to  be  prepared  to  reoeire  Inatrurtlon. 
Scho'da  of  this  dnciiptlon  are  at  present  established 
only  in  some  of  the  large  towns,  ana  the  total  number 
of  childrtm  belonging  to  them  does  not  exceed  9,000, 
which  is  scarcely  a hundredth  part  of  the  requisite  amount. 
The  rAi’rd  part  consiits  of  cnildreo  between  6 and  14, 
w ho  form  about  one  tilth  of  the  whole  pop.,  tod  should 
all  receive  the  Instruction  which  ia  aflbrdra  In  primary 
school*,  but  it  appears  that  only  about  one  half  of  this 
class  hare  that  aitrantage.  The  Jourtk  and  last  part 
coinprlics  all  above  the  age  of  )4.  In  ISVl.  more  ttmn 
half  the  young  men  who  were  enlisted  for  the  militia  in 
the  metropoliLan  province  of  IlralMnt  were  entirely  iin* 
able  to  rr.vl.  Applying  the  same  prut>ortlun  to  the  other 
nrnviuecs.  it  n'sults  that  about  I,.Vju.uoU  young  mtm  in 
nolgiiim  are  whullr  d<r*tltutc  of  the  simplest  elementary 
knnwUil^e  of  reading.  It  further  appears  that  the  total 
maM  of  iiulividuals  di*«ttiute  of  primary  instruction,  con* 
sliting  of  adults  and  children  above  two  years  of  age.  Is 
to  the  whole  pop.  as  &.1  to  IDO,  or  more  than  one  lialf. 
'I'he  instruction  given  to  childrtm  is  Ctr  from  iM'lng 
adeqiute  to  their  wants  ; it  is  limltrtl  to  reaiiing,  writing, 
and  a very  little  of  aritimietic.  The  u'hulars  are  often 
merely  k«-pt  In  charge,  and  learn  nothing  ; and  commonly. 
In  the  country  districts,  the  attendance  of  more  than  oiw 
half  is  dis4'ontimu'<i  throughnut  th<r  summer.  In  order 
that  sonieihliig  mar  be  eanu'd  by  their  services  In  the 
fields.  The  education  of  girts  Is  munt  ncglorted  than 
that  of  boys,  and  lioth  sexes  arc  getieraily  taught  tuge* 
ther  on  the  same  iwnehes.  by  male  teachers.  Two  thirds 
of  all  the  Khirolmasters  In  the  kingdom  arc  self.ap|>oinled, 
and  unwarranted  by  any  eertilicaiu  of  competency. 

OthoUrSundayschooIsforreligioiultutructlonorevcry 
numerously  nttenJtd  In  the  provinces  of  Fbinderv  and 
Antwerp.  The  pr1nrt|Mil  Sunday  school  in  Ghent  con- 
tains about  9.0011  children—]  .400  Uiys.  and  1 .000  girls ; and 
the  anniuil  rost  of  its  tnaituenance  is  defrayed  bv  ToUin* 
tary  cunirllKitiuns  to  the  amount  of  K^VO  francs.  Kvening 
schfKili  for  the  working  clasu-s  are  citaldished  in  several 
of  the  prlnrlp.d  towns  i and  also  some  excclleut  institu- 
tions for  instructing  the  deaf  and  <lumh. 

Aebgioa.— > The  Knman  CathoSic  relirion  is  professed 
by  nearly  the  whole  popidation.  wliicJi,  in  t*d*>,  was 
4,‘2I9,I>X).  The  Protestants  do  n-t  ainauiit  to  IS.iMi, 
and  the  Jews  an*  about  1,100.  The  fullest  liberty  is 
allowed  in  the  exprosion  of  religi‘»is  opliikm*,  and  the 
choice  of  modi’H  of  worship.  The  incomes  of  the  mi- 
nisters of  each  denomiiintiun  of  rcliglunlsts  are  derived 
from  the  national  tre.'WiurT.  In  I >d4,  they  amounted  to 
9.4'i7.l'00  francs,  or  .1  Im.  ; nwncty,  134. IIG/.  to  the 
Catholics.  2.d(ioir.  to  the  FrotesUnts,  and  4h(V.  to  the 
Jews.  The  Catholics  are  under  Che  spiritiul  charge  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Mechlin,  and  of. 4 bishops,  namel^  of 
Bruges,  Ghent.  Liege,  Namur,  and  Tuurnay.  The 
salary  of  the  arrhbuliop  is  Kih.420  francs,  or  4.0IG/. 
The  salaries  of  the  bishops  vary  from  2.2.VJ/.  to  3,0112/. 
From  thes<*  incomes,  large  payments  are  mode  to  vicars, 
canons,  and  ecclesiastical  schools,  which  reduce  the 
annii  tl  income  of  the  archbishop  to  MO/.,  and  those  of 
tlie  bishops  to  alMiut  hhO/.  each.  Catholic  rectors  of  the 
flr«t  class  receive  aiinuAlly  from  the  |)ublic  treasury  ki/., 
ami  the  second  das*  .Vd.  Of  the  first,  there  were  80  in 
the  rear  Kia.  and  of  the  second  170.  The  number  of 
the  inferior  clergy  U i.TtO  ; and  liicir  annual  allowances 
vary  from  8 to  30  guineas.  The  Catholic  clergy  is  also 
roint*os«d  of  a great  number  ol  men  and  women  belong- 
ing to  mditwid  religious  Imuset,  and  whose  Urol  are 
d«^oie«l  to  idims  cimtemulation,  teacliing,  and  visiting 
the  sii’k.  Tno  numlk>*r  uf  convents  inhaltiled  by  these 
elasses  is  333,  of  atiich  42  are  for  males,  and  291  i»r 
females.  The  I'rotestaiil  ministers  amount  only  to  2H  : 
their  annual  allowances  from  the  treasury  vary  from 


16  gufoeas  to  168/. ; the  greater  number  have  about  M/. 
The  sum  of  I2JNK}  francs  has  been  granted  bv  the 
govemnaeat  for  the  celebration  of  wurahip  according  to 
the  church  of  EngUod.  The  general  coosUtury  of  the 
Jews  Is  held  at  Bruasda  The  high  priest  receives  from 
tho  pubBc  troMur*  96/.  per  annum,  and  each  of  the 
priests  AO/.  The  Beguluaffe,  or  convent  of  Beguln  nuns, 
at  Ghent,  U of  great  extent,  comprising  ctreets,  squares, 
and  gates,  surrounded  by  a wall  and  muat,  and  containing 
600  of  the  sisterhood.  The  Bciptlns  are  not  bound  by 
any  row,  but  DO  sister  ever  quitted  the  order.  They 
visit  the  sick  and  afflicted,  attend  the  pow  at  the  hos{n- 
Cals,  and  seek  to  alleviate  misery  as  the  pitying  ralolsters 
of  rellglout  eonsolatioo. 

PmUie  Charities BHglum  possesses  a great  number 

of  charitable  lostitutloos,  consisting  of  rlchly-ecMlowed 
hospitals  and  alnasbouses,  for  the  relief  of  every  kind  of 
misfortune,  mlterv,  and  want,  and  fur  iDdlviduw  of  all 
ages.  Hie  annual  amount  of  money  devoted  to  public 
charities  exceeds  10,300,000  francs,  as  fidlows : — 

Pnoes. 

Hospitals  or  asylums  for  the  poor  and  sick  7 j vn 

(ls32)  - - - • 

Bureaux  of  charity  (1832)  ...  5308.0B9 

Institutions  for  foundlings  (1834)  • • 614,609 

Poor-houses  (1H34)  - . • - 421,644 

Total  • IO,390,8AA 


Each  commune  has  Iti  bureau  of  charity  tar  the  dis- 
CribuUuo  of  money,  food,  or  clothing,  permuMotly,  to  the 
sick  poor,  and  occasionally  to  those  in  health.  Private 
establishments  are  formed  at  Brussels.  Verviert.  and 
Liege,  for  the  employment  of  indigent  artisans.  AUliert 
He  Charitk,  at  Antwerp,  Ghent,  ukI  other  cities,  aflbrd 
work  and  maintenance  to  numerous  destitute  operatives. 
The  one  at  Ghent  constantly  contains,  on  an  average, 
4-*iu  inmates.  A particular  account  of  this  estabiishmenl 
Is  given  in  the  nrocee«lings  of  (he  Staiistlrat  Society  of 
London,  No.  XI V.  Asylums  for  the  aged  poor,  and  hos* 
pitals  for  gratuitous  medical  treatment,  are  found  in 
every  town,  and  lying-in  charities  la  the  principal 
dties : they  are  supported  partly  by  the  communes, 
and  by  means  of  private  endowments.  The  amount  of 
donoilons  and  legacies  to  hospitals  and  bureaux  of  cha- 
rity in  the  tire  years  from  IHX)  to  1834,  was  2,131,004  fr. 
There  arc  318  hospitals  for  the  poor;  and  the  average 
annual  nuniiirr  of  Individuals  maintained  therein,  during 
four  years,  from  IK31  to  1834,  was  22,880;  which  Is  1 to 
182  of  the  total  Inhabitants ; and  the  average  expense  of 
encli  person  was  186  francs.  The  annual  average  num- 
ber or  persons  relieved  by  the  bureaux  of  charity,  in  the 
same  p**riod,  was  617,128;  and  the  averagv  ex^nso  of 
each  8*fi(J  francs. 

Numerous  hospitals  and  avyimns  for  lunatlca  are  esta- 
blished in  the  principal  cities  of  the  kingdom ; arxl  Id 
general  the  arrangements  and  the  treatment,  physical 
and  moral,  are  very  ju<lirious  and  commendable.  It  Is 
estimated  that  the  total  number  of  lunatics  to  the 
asylums  of  Belgium  amounts  to  2,(MX],  and  that  this  Is 
al>out  half  the  number  existing  In  the  kingdom.  There 
are  several  ancient  endow^  Institutions  for  the 
maintenance  of  orphans ; and  in  Antwerp,  Flanders, 
BralianI,  and  Hainauit,  are  several  finindllng  hospitals. 
During  the  ID  ye.vrs  from  18'il  to  1832.  the  average  ao- 
mial  numlMTof  children  found  abandonctl  was  H,8^.  Id 
)h36,  the  number  was  8.2D7.  The  annual  average  ex- 
pense of  moliitalninR  each  child  is  72*40  fr. 

'Fhe  number  of  Mimts-de-ptiU^  or  establUhmcDts  for 
lending  muney  u)K>n  the  s^-curity  of  pledged  property. 
amutinUtl.  in  |83h,  to  23.  The  following  table  exoiblti 
tho  progress  of  their  operations  during  tbe  five  years 
from  1832  to  1k36  : — 


Years. 

Arooont  lent. 

Amosmtof 
I*l«<lc«s  rw- 

Avrrage  AtneWBl 
of  Mch  Luaii. 

». 

Fr. 

Fr. 

IX3X 

S.VV.,i)7« 

KfiOtSXt 

7*40 

IW 

l.'ixs.nr 

6,1t«,484 

«W) 

IU4 

7-HU.W.* 

€•44 

;,iii,tis 

a-n.s 

IH3G 

S,7K>.(>M 

7,'jW^4 

7X3 

In  1831.  immediately  after  the  revolution,  the  amount 
advanct-d  was  6,916.620  fr.,  and  the  average  upon  each 
pledge  5 fr.  9«  cent. ; ami  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  in 
that  year,  when  all  industrial  and  commercial  operations 
were  stagnant  and  tu{R*ring,  the  rf'rourse  to  this  means 
of  assistojice  was  far  less  than  in  18.kS  ,-\nd  in  1836,  when 
trailtf  ami  manufactures  were  flourishing  In  the  highest 
stale  of  activity.  Besides  provident  iuititutluns.  which 
exist  in  variuns  hKallties.  tnere  are  banks  fur  savings  in 
almost  every  town,  which  are  connceled  with  a central 
savings  liaiik  for  the  whole  kiitgdotn,  estoiilishe.l  tn 
llnissels  by  the  griieral  society  fur  the  curourageincui 
of  Industrie  pursuits.  'I'he  d*>;tosllJ.  which,  in  1833.  were 
only  bet wocQ 3,000,000  and  4, 0l>C, 000  fr., amounted, in  1836, 


to  18,707^  It. ; of  which.  I0.170.S86  fir.  w«r«  from  8.4»  j 
private  individual*,  averaging  each  1.200  fr. ; 8,467.716  fr. 
were  from  public  offlee*.  and  79,848  fr.  were  from  the 
Inmate*  of  priton*.  Tbe  amount  of  depoilti  ha*  iub*e< 
quentiT  unde^ne  a con*iderabl«  increase.  In  March, 
fSM,  it  wa*  40.000.000  fr. 

i'oor.  — Belgium  ha*  Ove  great  wurkhtnua  e*tabll*h« 
menu,  for  the  reception,  confinement,  and  maintenance 
of  the  poor.  They  are  lituated  at  la  Cambr6,  new 
Bru**els,  for  the  province  of  Brabant ; at  Bruge*.  for  the 
two  Flanders  ; at  Hoogstraeten.  for  the  province  of  Ant- 
werp ; at  Mon*,  for  Hainault,  Namur,  and  Luxemburg ; 
and  at  Kcickhelm.  for  the  provinces  of  Liege  and  Lim- 
burg; and  they  are  not  only  asylum*  for  indigent  per- 
son* either  sick  or  in  health,  but  priion*  for  condemned 
vagabond*  and  beggars.  It  is  stated  by  Mr.  Nicholls.  in 
his  Heport  on  the  condition  of  the  poor  in  Holland  and 
Bel^um,  that,  under  the  present  regulations,  Uiese  pro- 
vincial workhouse*,  or  dipStM  de  mendidU,  are  very  de- 
fective institutions. — nurseries  of  Idleness  and  promoters 
of  pauperism ; and  that  hence  the  necessity  arose  for 
reining  to  more  rigorous  measures,  which  ended  in  the 
rsUbltshmcnt  of  the  poor  colonies,  to  which  all  persons 
found  begging  are  sent,  if  able  to  work,  and  are  com- 
pelled to  labour  for  subsistence,  under  strict  discipline 
md  low  diet.  He  remarks  that,  had  the  old  work- 
houses been  retwlered  efficient  by  the  Introihiction  of 
regulations  calculated  to  make  them  tests  for  distin- 
guishing between  porcr/y  and  — providing 

only  for  the  latter.— there  would  have  been  no  necessity 
for  the  poor  colonic*,  where  the  test  of  strict  discipline, 
hard  labour,  and  i>camy  diet,  is  so  applied  as  to  be  held 
In  the  greatest  dread  bvtbe  vagrant  classes.  All  begins 
are  apprehended  by  tne  police.  If  able  to  work,  they 
are  sent  to  the  penal  colony ; If  aged  or  infirm,  or  un. 
able  to  perform  out-d«Jor  work,  they  are  sent  to  the 
workhouses  ; and  although  the  discipline  of  the  tatter  Is 
defective,  and  their  management  in  many  rospecu  faulty 
In  principle,  they  *erve,  with  the  aid  of  the  coercive  colo- 
nies. tn  secure  the  repression  of  public  mendicity.  The  es- 
tablishment at  la  Cambr6,near  Brussels.  Is  superior,  in  its 
internal  arrangement*,  to  the  great  work  bouse  at  Amster- 
dam. particularly  in  the  separate  classification  of  the  aged, 
the  children,  and  adults,  and  also  In  the  good  arrangement 
and  cleanlincM  of  the  sleeulug-rooms.  The  sexes  are 
itrktiy  separated  in  all  the  Bclsic  institutions  of  this  na. 
ture.  By  the  penal  code,  a menuicaot  once  condemned  to 
the  workhouse  for  public  begging  may  be  kept  ihere  during 
the  remainder  of  bis  life ; but  in  practice  he  is  allowed 
to  leave  It  whenever  the  commission  of  superintendence 
are  satisfied  that  be  is  disposed  and  able  to  labour  for  his 
subeistence  without  resorting  again  to  mendicancy. 

The  pauper  colony  of  Belgium  is  near  lloogstraetM. 
in  the  N.  extremity  of  the  province  of  Antwerp ; It  wa*  ' 
established  in  1828.  by  a charitable  lodetv,  which  entered 
into  a contract  with  the  government  at  that  time,  to  pro- 
vide for  1,000  mendlcanu.  on  receiving  for  each  36  florins 
per  annum,  or  2/.  13s.  The  tract  of  bruyirc,  or  poor 
heathy  land,  which  the  society  purchased  to  form  tbe 
colony,  extends  to  about  1,800  acres  In  the  communes  of 
Merxplas  and  Rykcvorsel. 

The  cultivation  of  this  land  is  carried  on  by  the  pau- 
pers, and  its  crop*  of  potatoes  and  other  vegetable  pro- 
duce are  generally  as  abundant  a*  those  of  the  sur- 
rounding commune*.  The  buildings  are  spacious  and 
well  ventilated,  and  the  arrangements  and  discipline  are 
such  as  to  secure  the  general  healthiness  of  the  inmate*. 
There  is  a school  for  elementary  Instruction,  an  in- 
firmary. with  various  workshop*,  store*,  and  machinery 
(or  spinning  and  weaving.  One  ward  is  used  in  common 
as  workshop,  refectory,  and  dormitory.  The  Inmates 
sleep  in  hammocks,  and  are  clad  in  a very  coarse  uni- 
form. They  labour  with  the  spade  In  the  fields,  or  in 
making  brick*,  or  at  manufacture*  in  the  bouse,  under 
the  suiHTlntcndence  of  an  inspeettir.  All  particular* 
resp<  cting  the  work,  food,  clothes,  and  expense*  of  each 
ludivUiusLl  are  enten'd  daily,  in  books  kept  tn  the  mili- 
tary manner.  Mouniwi  guards  patrol  the  boundaries  of 
the  ctdony,  to  prevent  the  escape  of  deserter*,  and  re- 
wards are  ^ven  for  bringing  back  those  who  succeed  In 
getting  away,  for  each  is  coinjielled  to  remain  at  least 
one  year.  These  rigorous  measurM  for  the  suppression 
of  mendicancy  have  been  adopted  iu  the  absence  of  any 
acknowledgment  of  a right  to  relief,  and  notwithstand- 
ing that  a large  portion  of  the  relief  actually  adminis- 
tered arises  from  cndowinents  and  voluntary  contribu- 
tions. No  right  to  relief  exists  either  in  Holland  or 
Belgium,  yet  In  both  these  countries  mendicancy  is  sup- 
preAed.  The  following  table  show*  the  numlwr  of  pauper 
colonlsU  at  HiK)g*traeien.  during  four  years  subiequent 
to  the  revolution  In  1H30.  with  the  amount  of  receipts 
and  expenses  of  the  estoblisboicnt. 


BELGIUM. 

The  number  of  Inmate*  of  all  the  workhouse  establish- 
roents  in  the  kingdom  during  the  same  period,  and  their 
expense,  were  as  follows : — 

Bsmimm. 

477.94H  fr. 


1831 

1K33 

1833 

1634 


8.S68 

3,647 

8.576 


494,709 

480,466 

421,644 


Which  show*  that  the  average  cost  of  each  Inmate  Is 
163-Mfr.  per  annum,  or  «.  16#.  In  November,  1831.  there 
were,  in  all  the  workhouses.  1 ,871  voluntarylnmate*.  and 
667  by  order— 1,188  men,  1,018  women,  m chUdren; 
1,609  unemployed,  and  1,026  emplwed. 

i^rtsoit#  and  CWmOiofr.— In  Belgium,  the  punish- 
ment* of  death,  and  of  branding,  although  still  written 
In  her  laws,  are  practically  abolished.  Criminal*  an* 
placed  in  four  central  prisons;  namely,  at  Ghent,  for 
those  condemned  to  forced  labour ; at  Vllvordc,  solely 
for  confinement;  at  St.  Bernard,  near  Antwerp Jor  cor- 
reclion ; and  at  Alost,  for  mlliury  oflbnces.  There  is 
also  in  the  chief  town  of  each  prov.  having  a court  of 
assUe,  and  of  each  arrond. , a prison  for  persons  arrested, 
or  condemned  to  less  than  6 months’  confinement,  and 
for  debtor*.  The  number  of  these  places  in  the  whole 
kingdom  is  149.  A separate  penitentiary  for  female 
criminals  U about  to  be  established  at  Namur,  and  a 
school  of  reform  for  criminals  under  the  age  pf  19. 
Hitherto,  the  suiierintendencc  and  liutruction  of  female 
prisoners  have  been  confideo  to  the  religious  order  of 
the  Sister*  of  Providence.  The  average  pop.  of  the 
four  central  prisons  in  each  year,  from  1831  to  1886,  wa* 
as  follows:— 


IMI 

lUI 

ivvt 

lUA 

H36 


.I,  VI 7 
5,l4t 

a.'.ns 


No.  kept « work. 


S.JOl 

t,‘l6 

*..SS7 

3.'37 


The  average  total  expense  nf  each  prisoner  to  the  state 
Is  180  fr.  per  ann.  They  work  exclusively  for  the  eouip- 
mcnl  of  tne  army,  and  lor  the  supply  of  necessary  cloth- 
ing.  Ac.  for  prison  use.  The  annual  number  of  article* 
manufactured  exceed*  l,(X«0,000.  Criminals,  on  their 
liberation,  are  placed  under  the  Inspection  of  the  prison 
commissioners,  In  order  to  facilitate  the  obtalnmcnt  of 
honest  occupation,  and  prevent  a relapse  Into  crime. 

In  Bei^um,  the  amount  of  crime  with  regard  tn  the 
pop , and  to  the  criminal  record*  of  France  and  Eng- 
land, Is  comparatively  small.  M.  UucpetUux.  In  a work 
published  In  IH-V,  entitled  Statiqvf  cotnvart'e  tU  la 
Criminalil^  cis  Prancf,  en  Belgique,  m Angleltrre.  et 
en  AUemagntt  followmg  result*  of  the  several 

official  returns:  of  England,  from  1837  to  1*<33,  taking 
the  pop.  at  13.600.000  : of  France,  from  Ih26  to  1832, 
pop.  83.600,000  ( and  of  Dclgluro,  (W>m  1826  to  1832.  pop. 
4,000,000:  — 


Cotwtris*. 

Annul  Average. 

Pop.  to 

Total  accused. 

1 

1 

< 

CotMicmnnl. 

CUMd. 

KriKlsnd  • 
Franc*  • 
Delictum  • 

It.’IVI 

7M0 

3.656 

143 

I5.V.H 

4.346 

63* 

797 

4.4V7 

i.ttS 

In  Belgium,  the  annual  average  number  of  persons 
accused  and  arraigned,  during  the  period  subsequent  to 
the  revoluUon,  from  1831  to  1831,  was  only  620,  or  1 In 
6 734  of  the  whole  i>op  ; and  it  certainly  redound*  highly 
to  the  honour  of  the  moral  character  and  governmental 
Institutions  of  that  kingdom,  lhat  the  proportion  of 
criminal  offenders  is  constantly  dirolulshing,  while  In 
Englaml  It  is  griMlly  augmenting. 

The  proportion  of  accused  to  the  pop.  varies  very  con- 
ilderably  in  tlie  different  province*,  but  all  have  cxne- 
rienrs-d  a diminution,  as  exhibited  in  the  following 
uUc:  — 


1831 

r*»p»r*. 

4r,.s 

iUcripti. 
174.770  fr. 

Bapmwt. 

2>4J,.‘>73  fr. 

1833 

413 

200.873 

2l33.3‘4 

1833 

M2 

1.M.7M 

234.6<KI 

1884 

266 

176,343 

371,360 

Antwerp 

L>«wb 

W/Raiidm 
K.  Plsndm 


Top.  to  1 Mxtwvd. 


5.3C-C. 

1,S«* 

6.V82 

d.llO 

S.07f 

11,618 


*,fil7 

6rV;‘) 

6.l.tN 

5.440 

i.r.n 

«,MI7 

17,111 


Dlmln. 
pev  cent. 


With  respect  to  the  relative  amount  of  different 
Offences,  a comparison  of  the  returns  for  the  period 
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vftb  thofp  f<ir  l^1*S4,  thowi  that,  with  the  ex- 
ct'plton  of  an  inrremie  of  *i  In  the  animal  avuniftc  number 
of  lourik-r*.  ami  of  3 In  that  of  forjierie*  of  money,  there 
ha>l  I»een  a dtmlniitlon  In  crery  ipecie*  of  criminal 
otTimci*.  from  to  47  per  cent. 

Ill  Kt'ucral,  tix-re  Is  in  liel^um,  1 person  accused  of 
crime  amuug  ^.n00  inbahitaitts,  and  1 of  mlsdemeanmir 
among  170.  In  I<hi  accusi*d  of  crime  against  the  persim, 
VO  are  acijuilUtl ; and  uf  the  s.sroe  number  accused  uf 
crime  against  property.  15  are  acquitted.  The  number 
of  1 rimes  against  property  1*  ttirec  times  greater  tiiau 
that  of  crimes  against  {H-rsons. 

The  amount  of  military  offi  tim  m lVt7  compared  srith 
tliat  of  l‘<Vi.  shows  a coniideralde  decrease  of  acts  of 
insuhordm.-ition  and  qiiarreUumo  as^aultii,  but  a slight 
lii>  i>f  roblxTi<»i,  and  more  than  double  the  number 
of  tli  *oriions.  From  the  r»*p«irti  of  the  central  prisons 
III  l<!i.  it  appears  tliat  in  FK)  individuals  tlu-re  coii6m-d, 
were  utterly  ignorant  of  re.-tding  ami  writing.  15  could 
r.-id  only,  Init  were  filto-rwise  estremely  ignorant,  and 
VI  ciMilit  rc.id  and  write  with  some  degree  of  facility. 

(iiipfrnmtrit.  Ucigiiiin  is  govermnl  by  a coiiHtiiigional 
iLoiiarchj  — under  a dynasty  freely  eleelcsi  by  the  con- 
stiv  ii-.iis  of  the  nation.  lts'<mlc)>cndence  was  first  pro* 
cl-iiiii>*d,  ill  an  absolute  manner,  by  a provisional  govern* 
tneiit,  on  the  4lli  of  Oct.,  Ih3(i.  and  on  the  letli  of  the 
following  Sor..  it  was  again  proclaimed  by  tbe  national 
congress.  Ily  the  terms  of  the  ir*Mty  of  the  I5th  of  Nov., 
Dclgitim  forms  a state  pert>ctiially  neuter  with 
regard  to  all  other  states.  The  Hvlgian  constitution, 
«lecre»*d  t»y  the  national  congress  on  the  7lh  of  Feb.  ItSJ. 
pl.iccs  all  govenvmenial  |Mj»wer  In  the  nation,  operating 
by  means  of  the  re^ircseiibUive  system.  It  estahUsh»*s 
liHllvhliuI  liberty,  the  inviolability  of  ererv  man's  bouse 
and  projicrty,  the  iterfevt  iilvcrty  and  imlcpendeTire  of 
religious  worship  and  opinions,  the  right  or  nstrinbllng 
and  a>s<K'i<tting.  the  liberty  of  the  press,  the  lilM'rty  of 
te.arhing.  ministerial  retponslliiiity.  and  tiie  indr]>cnd> 
erne  of  the  Judicial  power.  In  short,  tiir  whole  scMem 
of  government  is  b-vseit  u|H>n  tbe  brooilest  principles  of 
r.itlonal  fri'eilom  and  lilieralitr.  'J'lve  entire  dralt  of  the 
convlilulion  is  too  long  for  Insertion  in  this  place,  hut 
the  following  particulars  comprise  all  the  most  esMnitial 
points  of  thu  atlmirable  document.  A copy  of  the  orl> 
glnal,  in  the  French  Unguage,  Is  inserted  inthn.Innu* 
aire  IlttloriiiHf  C’wfniTSc/,  for  1K31.  Tlie  order  of  the 
several  fuiij.vts  Is  as  foilows  Territory  and  dfVisimis. 
lUghts  of  lielgians.  Powers  of  pivenmicnt.  lorgislativc 
chamlwrrs.  Senate.  King.  Mlnistm.  Judiciary  powers. 
Provincial  and  commuiuU  admflIt^tration.  Finance.  Mu 
htary  and  {M>!ice  forces;  and  tin.diy,  various  general  and 
teinjiorary  aruttigemenls,  and  provivion  for  the  future 
aineiidmeiit  of  the  ct>nstUution.  It  d>'clares  tiiat  no 
dt.'tlnrlhm  of  orders  shall  be  observed  — that  llctgians 
are  all  euu.vl  in  tiic  pri>sence  of  the  laws.  Individual 
laTwmal  lilverty  is  gviaraiitetd.  No  ooe  can  be  prose* 

I utetl.  nor  itavc  his  house  entered,  but  by  (he  aulnority 
and  forms  of  the  law,  Punislimeot  by  death  is  aUilished, 
a;id  cannot  be  re-established.  Universal  toleration,  li- 
berty of  public  religious  worship,  and  the  hherty 
of  piibliihing  opinions  on  all  subjects,  are  giiArnmced. 
No  st.ate  rlmrch  is  rcK*ogni*cd.  and  no  one  r.m  be  com- 
pelted  t‘>  runform  In  any  way  wliatever  to  the  forms  and 
ceremonies  of  any  eccleshullcJii  system,  nor  to  observe 
any  of  tlie  holy  days  which  they  enjoin.  The  state  has 
no  rigid  to  interfere  in  tlie  nomination  or  appointment 
of  tiie  ministers  of  any  religious  denomlnatJuii.  nor  to 

Krevent  the  publkalion  of  their  act*,  except  as  far  as  it 
. respomibfe  for  the  preservation  of  the  liiserty  of  tlie 
press  from  obvious  abuse.  The  form  of  marriage,  as  a 
civil  comtioct,  is  requlrtsl  to  precede  the  act  of  reluioiis 
benediction.  Liberty  of  teaching  U esUbllshed.  (Vide 
Vrtmar^  KAveatian.')  No  persons  can  be  prevented 
^oin  giving  instruction;  but  their  misdemeanours,  as 
tcitchers,  are  comisable  by  the  law.  The  press  is  free, 
and  iM>  censorsliTp  can  be  <-sUblUhed.  When  the  author 
is  known,  and  resident  in  Belgium,  the  pulilither,  printer, 
or  distributor,  cannot  be  prosecuted.  Belgioivs  have  the 
right  to  assemble  fwiueably  and  unarmed;  hut  assem- 
blages in  the  open  air  are  suliject  to  the  laws  of  the 
|>olire.  Thn  right  of  associating  rannot  Im>  annulled  by 
any  prerenliro  measure.  Kvery  one  can  address  petitions 
to  the  public  authorities,  tignrd  by  one  or  more  persons. 
The  |m>t-ol!ice  Is  rrsponsltdc  for  all  letters  committed 
to  it,  and  the  conlimts  of  letters  are  Inviolable.  All 

|>>>wcr  em.uiat^H  from  the  {M-ople.  and  must  be  exercised 
n (he  marmer  cstablUheil  by  the  constitutKm. 

The  legislative  p<iwor  is  exercised  coUertively  by  the 
king,  the  chamber  ofrepreveutatlves.and  the  senate.  Kaeh 
braii'  h po«sc*»es  the  |>owcr  uf  lirst  moving  the  adoption 
of  I.IW  ■ ; but  such  as  relate  to  tbe  state  expenses  and  re- 
ceipts must  tM>  tirat  votid  by  the  rliainber  of  representa- 
!iv«f.  'I'lu’iiiterpreiatlon  ol  the  laws,  with  respect  to  au- 
tiiority.  Iwinngs  only  to  (he  legislature.  The  executive 
power  is  exercised  by  the  kmg,  asdirtx  ted  by  (he  con- 
siitiUiun.  and  the  Judiciary  i>owrr  by  the  cx^urU  and  tri- 
buimU.  .Vil  decrees («rrc/s) and  Judgiiients  arecxeculixi 


ilUM. 

In  thr  name  of  the  king.  Questions  relating  exclusively 
to  provincial  and  communal  matters  are  determliwj  uy 
the  omnrlls  uf  the  proviuces  and  cummuom. 

The  members  of  the  two  ctiatnbers  represent  the 
nation,  and  not  merely  the  province  or  subdivision  of  a 
province  by  which  they  arc  nominated.  The  sittings  of 
the  chambers  are  public,  but  each  chamber  can  form  It- 
self into  a secrf*t  committee  on  the  demand  of  its  presi- 
diMit  and  10  members.  Members  of  cither  chamber 
c.vmnt  receive  any  pension,  or  hold  any  paid  office  under 
Liiu  government,  aud  during  the  session  they  cannot  be 
arrested  or  detained,  except  fur  any  flagrant  roUdemea- 
Dour.  Tlie  chamber  of  representwves  Is  composed  of 
deputies  chosen  directly  by  citizens  who  pay  taxes  to  the 
amount  of  at  least  ‘JO  florins,  about  33  smllings.  Tbe 
numiref  of  deputies  cannot  exceed  the  proportion  of  1 to 
4iiji00  inhabitants.  To  become  a deputy,  it  Is  necessary 
to  be  a Belgian  by  birth  or  \n  naturalisation ; to  be  In 
possession  of  (he  civil  and  political  rights  of  tbe  king- 
rium  ; to  have  attained  the  age  of  25  ; and  to  be  resident 
in  Ibdgium.  No  other  condition  of  eligibility  can  be  re- 
qulrixl.  The  representatives  are  Hect^  for  four  yean, 
and  one  half  of  tnc  whole  are  renewed  every  two  yean. 
Oil  a dissolution,  tbe  whole  chatntier  is  renewed.  Kacb 
rrpresi-iitative,  except  those  who  live  In  Brussels, 
ceives  2(X>  iiorintfKi  guineas)  each  month  of  tbe  session, 
as  indemnity  of  ex  penves.  The  senate  is  composed  of  half 
as  many  members  as  the  chamber  of  representatives,  and 
they  are  elected  by  the  same  citizens  for  eight  years.  Half 
are  renewed  every  four  yean,  and  the  wboh  qq  a disscdi^ 
tinn.  The  qualineations  are  the  same  as  for  the  represeo- 
latives,  rxcepi  (hat  theagemust  beat  le.xst  40  years,  and 
the  amniiiil  Mid  Indirect  taxes  must  be  at  least  l.OUO  flo- 
rins (*V4/.)  The  senators  receive  no  pajment,  on  account 
oi  Indemnity  uf  expenses.  The  session  of  the  chamben 
must  last  a(  least  40  days.  The  number  of  representatives 
l<  log,  and  Ilf  sematurs  51.  The  constitutional  powers  ^ 
tiie  king  are  hereditary  In  a direct  male  line,  natural  and 
legitimate,  in  tbe  order  of  primogeniture,  to  the  perpetual 
(ixcbtsion  of  females  and  their  descendants.  In  defauk 
of  male  issue,  the  king  may  nominate  his  successor,  with 
the  assent  uf  the  two  chambers,  and  If  no  nomiuatlon  be 
rnaiii^.  tlie  throrve  is  vacant.  The  person  of  the  king  is 
Inviolahle.  Ills  ministers  alone  are  res|K>nsible.  No  act 
of  the  king  is  valid  unless  counter-simved  by  a minister, 
who  (hereby  liecoraes  rrtpimsibie.  The  king  nominates 
and  dUmixsrs  his  ministers  at  will,  confers  gradations  of 
rank  in  the  army,  and  ap|>ointt  all  persons  employed  in 
the  general  administration,  with  some  exceptions,  indi- 
cated by  the  law.  Ho  sanctions  the  laws,  aud  Issues  the 
orders  and  decrees  for  thcrlr  execution,  without  possess- 
ing any  power  either  of  suspending  the  laws  themselves, 
or  of  (llni>cnsiiiff  with  their  execution.  He  commands  tbe 
land  anu  sea  forces,  declares  war,  negotiates  treaties  of 
peace,  of  •alliance,  and  of  commerce;  but  treaties  of 
commerce,  and  others  involving  important  consequences, 
are  uf  no  effect  without  the  sanction  of  the  chambers. 
'Hie  king  may  et{K*i.'iaUy  convoke  or  adjourn  and  dissolve 
the  chambers,  and  he  can  mitigate  or  remit  the  sentences 
of  punisliiueut  pronounced  by  the  Judges.  He  can  also 
confer  titles  of  nobility,  but  he  has  no  power  to  attach  to 
them  any  privileges  whatever,  all  Bc4glans  being  abso- 
lutely equal  in  the  eye  of  tbe  law.  The  nobility  enjoy 
only  a personal  title,  without  constituting  a social  order. 
No  member  of  the  royal  family  can  be  a minister,  and  no 
one  who  Is  not  a Belgian  by  birth  or  naturalisation. 
Ministers  have  no  dcliticrative  voice  In  the  chambers 
unless  they  are  members.  They  can  enter,  however,  and 
demand  a bearing  ; and  the  chambers  can  demand  their 
resence  when  reouired.  They  are  liable  to  be  accused 
y (he  chamber  of  representauvet.  who  can  bring  them 
before  the  court  of  cassation,  which  alone  is  empowered 
to  Judge  them.  The  king  cannot  withdraw  a raiDUter 
from  rcspousibiUty,  nor  pardon  him  when  cofvdemned, 
without  a demand  for  pardon  from  one  of  the  chambers. 
There  are  five  ministers  ; namely,  a minister  of  Justice, 
of  the  Interior,  of  foreign  aflhlrs,  of  public  works,  of 
war.  and  of  finance.  The  king  is  declared  of  age  at  H 
ears.  Before  he  can  exercise  the  functions  of  royalty, 
r must  take  the  following  oath  in  the  presence  of  the 
two  legislative  chambers : I swear  to  observo  the 

constitution  and  the  laws  of  the  Belgian  people ; to  main- 
tain the  Independence  of  the  nati>m,  ana  tbe  inte^ly  of 
its  territory.^  Judges  recelv'e  their  appointments  uirectly 
from  the  king,  and  hold  them  for  life,  so  that  they  cannot 
be  su)>er«(-<led  Iwt  by  tholr  own  consent,  or  by  a Judg- 
ment and  for  reos<ms  pronounced  in  open  court.  The 
trial  by  jurv  is  established  for  all  criminal  ami  |H>I1^c«1 
charges,  and  for  olTeuces  of  the  pr<»v.  No  extraordinary 
judicial  commitsioti,  or  trilmnal.  can  be  created  under 
any  denomlitation  whatever.  No  taxes  can  be  levied  by 
the  st,ile  unless  ordainc^d  by  a law  of  the  legislative 
chamlK.-rs  ; and  ail  taxes,  as  well  as  the  extent  of  tbe 
army,  must  be  voted  annually.  Tlie  civil  li>t  is  fixed  for 
tiie  duration  of  each  reign.  For  that  of  the  prestmt  king 
It  is  2.7-il,3'/3  francs,  besides  the  appropriation  of  the 
royal  Lditices. 
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The  number  of  cUl>en<  re^fterrd  fn  the  electoral 
lists  in  t*<13  wAf  of  whuin  14.S55  were  in  llie 

cities,  4Dd  33.0IH  in  the  rural  rommuues.  It  hence 
retoulu  that,  in  Bi-lftlum.  Uiere  Is  one  representative  to 
inhabiuuls,  and  to  elector*  : one  wtialor  to 
InhahitHnU,  aiul  to  1172  elector*  •,  ami  one  elector 
to  InhalUiaiits.  Toatl>uu‘aml  Inhahitanls  there  arc 
16  eIi<cU>r»  in  thu  cille*.  ami  II  in  the  rumiiry.  Great 
HrlUiri  ha*  one  representtUive  tu  inhabitant*,  ami 

France  one  to  jn.lM).  Itclgfum,  willi  it>«p<‘Ct  to  ek^ctor*. 
is  lH'i«s*en  (ireat  Britain,  »hlrh,  in  li>3'i.  had  1 to  29, 
and  France,  ubich,  ht  1K34.  had  I to  177  inhabitant*. 
The  national  arm*  are  the  Bcl^^r  Lion,  with  the  motto. 
l.'uHionJait  la  force,  and  the  national  Colour*  arc  red. 
yellow,  and  black,  in  three  vertical  dlvUlous.  Two 
Ui-coralire  order*  have  been  instituted. —'the  civil  and 
military  order  of  l-eopoJd,  and  the  order  of  the  Iron 
Criisa.  The  first  ua*  created  In  |h32  to  recom|/en*e  all 
eminent  sei  vice*  to  the  country.  It  ho*  four  cla**es,  con- 
fistiue.  in  lM:i7,  of  23  grands-cordon*.  16  cominai>der*, 
I^>9  oRkcert,  and  1,091  chevalier*,  or  kniitht*.  The  Iron 
C'ros*  was  lottituted  in  1)^.  to  reward  the  patriotism  of 
those  who  were  tignally  dtstineuisIitHl  In  the  revuluUoii- 
a/v  period  from  Aug.  1830  to  Feb.  1831. 

Ill  each  provincea  governor  i*  apiwiinle^.  directly  amen- 
able to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  for  the  purj>o*e  of 
iuper  Intending  aiul  securing  the  dueexecutlon  of  the  law*, 
and  each  odminUtratlve  urrmidlsscment  U iiiperintcnded 
by  a cumtoissary.  under  the  provincial  governor.  'l‘he 
exclusive  interest*  of  each  province  arc  committed  to  a 
provincial  council,  elected  br  the  dtijeu*.  who  elect  the 
national  representalise*.  I'lie  mitotter  of  councillor*  In 
(‘och  province  I*  from  .lO  to  70.  Each  commune  ha*  also 
It*  couiu'll  to  manage  the  affair*  which  belong  cxclu- 
*iTcIy  to  it*  inhabitant*.  The  member*  are  eleettd  a* 
those  of  the  provincial  eounrils,  in  the  proportion  of  1, 
on  au  average,  to  |k7  inhabitants.  The  total  number  of 
CiMnniunol  councUlorc  hi  the  kingdom  was,  in  1838, 
y2.28A.  Kadi  rummunc  has  from  2 tu  4 tialliflV,  and  a 
burgomaster  who  is  the  prlndp.d  local  olHccr  for  the 
admuiSstrotioQ  of  iuttice,  and  the  directiuo  of  police 
ofTiirs. 

Judicial  tribunal  de  pair  In  each  canton,  a 

tnhuuui  dcBrrtnttre  iM/omYln  e.icii  nrrimdi^mnent.nod 
3 courts  of  Bpp<;al,  — at  Brussel*,  Ghent,  and  Llcgc,~ 
form  3 degrees  of  civil  jurl*4ii«'tiou.  MiMlemeaiioiu*  bo- 
Iniising  to  the  correctional  police  are  judged  by  a section 
of  tlir  tribunal  dc  vrrtHikre  7ns/o;<rr;  crimes  ami  graver 
misdemeanours,  political  offences,  and  abuses  of  the  preu, 
ore  Judged  by  a court  of  assize*  in  each  province,  with  a 
Jury  of  rlUzens  possessing  certain  ^ualitlcatiuns  imlicoted 
the  law.  A Cour  de  Cattalion,  or  annulment,  at 
Drusfcli,  decide*  upon  demand*  against  Judgments  pro- 
tiietuced  in  the  other  courts  and  tribunals.  Commercial 
affiirs  are  jutiged  br  13  tribun.de  of  commerce,  in  the 
principal  commercial  towns.  Military  laws  are  odminls- 
tend  br  councils  of  war,  and  by  a high  court  at  Brussel* 
for  flivai  decision*.  According  to  the  Annuaire  judiciairc 
of  IS37,  tlic  number  of  leg^  advocate*  In  Belgium  wa« 
then  791. 

The  Court  of  CaisatioD  pronounces  only  upon  the 
validity  of  legal  forms,  and  refer*  all  case*  of  violation  nr 
misapplication  of  the  law  to  auutbiT  tribunal.  The 
courts  of  appi-al  decide  upon  apifcais  n**pcrting  the 
Judgments  rendend  in  the  tribunals  de  prerurre  iis- 
tiance  in  civil  matters,  and  affair*  of  enmmerre  and  cor- 
rectional police.  The  tribunal*  de  premtire  fissfaitcr 
give  definitive  Judgments  upon  all  civil  aff.ilr*  involving 
sums  under  a thousand  franc*  ; and  the  tribunal*  depau 
determine  cases  extending  to  M fV.,  or  to  IbO  fr.  with 
ai  iM'ol  to  superior  court*.  The  tribunal*  of  municipal 
t>oiicc  arc  com|iosed  of  a justice  of  peace,  a commli*^ 
of  police,  and  of  the  burgomaster  or  bailiff  of  the  com- 
muiip.  The  highest  decree  of  judicial  pmceedings  U 
exercised  ^ the  courts  of  assixe,  which.  In  the  cities  of 
Briis^ls.  Ghent,  and  Liege,  ore  compost  of  a president 
and  4 assessors,  chosen  from  the  councillors  of  ine  courts 
of  appeal.  In  the  other  chief  provincial  cities  they  are 
fiimud  of  4 Jiitlges  de  premih'C  imtlance,  and  a councillor 
of  the  court*  nf  appeal  a*  pretUlent.  Twelve  Jurymen, 
rho^en  for  each  case  by  ballot,  fVom  qualified  eitlzcns, 
decide  U{>on  the  question  of  guilt,  and  aixording  to  their 
dccUlon  the  c«nirt  acquits  or  applies  the  punishment 
which  the  law  dcclareK.  It  it  calcuUud  that  the  busiiie** 
of  the  court*  require*  annually  the  M-rvlce*  of  2,ICU 
Jiirvnieti,  and  that  the  kingdom  contains  26, 3&9  citizen* 
qualifleit  a*  the  law  demands  for  the  performance  of  that 
ImiMirlaiit  nflice. 

/Vnoficc*.— . The  tot.d  revenue  of  Belgium  for  the 
year  IK  W,  a*  thown  by  the  Bttdgel  Gtnfral,  Amounted 
to  94,606.326  fr.  The  average  sum  for  each  Inha- 
bitant. calculating  the  population  at  4,250,000,  w as  there- 
fore 22fr.  2Gc.  The  amount  of  direct  impost*  was 
76,967,236  fr.,  which  give*  an  average  of  iHfr.  lie.  as 
the  sum  artuaily  cuntiibutni  to  tlie  expenses  of  the  state 
l»y  each  InhahlUnt,  In  1829.  under  the  Dutch  dynasty, 
the  average  on  each  m'rson  wivsSOl'r.  67  c. ; and  according 
to  tho  lost  budget  of  the  Dutch  guvorotm-ut,  the  average 


In  Holland  Is  42  fr  32c.  In  France  It  1*  SOfr.  30c. ; and 
in  I'ngland  6!i  fr.  fine. 

The  IkHglc  ruvenuv',  as  stated  above,  was  derived  from 
the  following  »ouue*  : 


Land-tax 

_■ 

19.261,226  fr. 

Personal  - . 

. . 

«.272,(Xf0 

Patents 

3,833,600 

Rent  of  Mine* 

. • 

i 1.5.500 

Custom*  > . 

. 

9,000.1 00 

Excise  . 

. 

18,970.(100 

Bullion 

. . 

INj.OOO 

Sundry  receipt*  »• 

• 

29,000 

Stamp  dutv 

. • 

8.5S0,M>0 

Domains,  forests.  &c. 

. . • 

10.786.000 

Toils,  iH)»t,  canal* 
Capital  .-Uid  revenue*, 

railroad* , 

6,090.000 

forest*.  Ac. 

. . 

9.2W.OOO 

Rc-lnibursemenU 

• 

9.264.000 

Total  receipts  ...  94,606J26fr. 

The  total  expciises  of  1MB  were  95.291,t.12fr.  lOr., 
which  exceeded  the  amount  of  receipt*  by  634.726  fr.  Tlii* 
excess  appear*  to  have  been  immexiiately  removed  by  an 
Increase  in  the  amount  of  receipt*  in  the  custom  and 
excise  oflici**. 

The  expenses  are  classed  a*  follow* 

IiUerevt  on  the  public  debt  • • 9.3!S6.900*06  fr. 

Pension*  ....  3.634, OOn  oO 
Deposit  fund  ...  613,000’00 

Civil  list  ...  - 2,751 .322-75 

Senate  - ...  - 22.WX>-00 

Chamber  of  Representative*  • . 409.H.5OOO 

Court  of  Account*  . - . 125.286*20 

MioUtcr  of  Justice  ...  6,M5.h75-OU 

— Foreign  AflUr*  • • 72t,000'00 

—  The  Interior  - - B.137.018-96 

. Public  Work*  • • 7ji8A.H|,^-00 

. - The  Marine  ...  649,.'t.^|'00 

The  War  . • - 42.078,786  36 

I Finance  ...  12,C4.%.M46'78 

Total  expense*  • • . 93.291,052-10  fr. 

The  national  debt  consist*,  1st,  of  100,000.000  of  fr., 
borrowed  iu  1831-32,  at  5 per  cent.,  for  the  organisation 
of  the  army  and  other  public  service* ; 2d,  of  30,000,000 
fr.,  borrowixl  in  IMC,  at  4 per  cent.,  for  railway*  and 
other  means  of  communication  ; 3d,  of  a floating  debt  of 
2.1,000.000  fr.,  at  3|  per  cent.,  chiefly  for  railway*,  roads, 
and  other  public  works. 

The  pension*  in  1838  were  a*  follows:  — 

Civ  tc  peusiuDS  • • ■ 577,0fM)fr. 

kiiiitary  - ...  l,5iW.(XiO 

Ecclesiastical  - - • - 7»).n00  • 

To  retired  finance  officer*  - - 913,820 

To  widow*  of  iiersons  emplojed  oo 

public  work*  ...  6,000 

PensioDS  of  tbe  order  of  Leopold  • 30.000 

Total  - - - J,796Jt»fr. 


Army  —The  quota  of  the  Bcigic  army  U determined 
every  vear  by  a law.  Us  strength  has  been  fix^.  for 
several  vi'urs,  at  llo.nOOmen;  that  it,  one  *oldier  to  37 
Inbab.  In  France,  the  proportion  it  1 to  106;  in  England, 
1 to  229 ; In  Prussia.  I to  4G  ; and  iu  tbe  German  btates, 
1 to  100.  It  ap|Kwrs,  therefore,  that,  in  Belgium,  tbe 
number  of  soldiers  to  the  population  1*  three  time* 
greater  than  in  France  and  Germany,  six  time* 
greater  than  in  l-Uiglaod,  and  that  it  even  exceed*  the 
proportion  in  Prussia.  All  statistical  economists  are 
agreed  that  a state  cannot,  without  injury  to  Its  Interests, 
constantly  maintain  an  army  which  exceeds  by  one  per 
Cent,  the  totality  nf  its  population.  Tbe  quota  of  the 
Belgic  levy  of  1838,  was  fixed  at  a maximum  of  12,000 
men.  The  rx|>eu*et  of  the  war  department  in  IB^Sl, 
were  96.if43.2T5  fr.  In  1938.  it  had  gradually  decreased  to 
42,078.796  ir.,  or  less  than  half ; and  the  average  expensa 
of  each  man  was  382-50  fr.  In  France,  it  Is  739  fr. ; in 
England.  ],fi04  fr. ; and  In  Prussia,  370  fr.  The  follow* 
ing  table  rxhiUct  tbe  number  of  soldier*,  including 
officers.  In  actual  service  or  on  furlough  in  1839,  In  the 
different  rai  ks  and  department* : — 

Pvpartmwu.  Oa  serrka.  Oo  ffirlcech* 

EtaUmqfor  giniral  • . 79 

Elat-mufor  dc$  place$  - « 163 

Jutcndancc  • > - SO 

Etat-major  partieidier  ot  nxWMery  96 

- — of  engineer*  99 

Infantry  . . * . 33399  47.364 

Cavalry  - • - 7.769  5M 

. Arliliery  ....  7.247  1,159 

Engineers  ...  1,127  400 

Oendarmerie  • - - 1,237 

Sertiee  de  lanti  - • 657 

Total  - 51 .1*91  49.531 
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Tho  amt)  U fumUhed  with  3!2  chuplaini  aod  curate* : ! 
5.000  ■ubalieru*  and  private*  receive  pcntion*,  averaglnR 
each  about  franc*.  A general  aa»nciation  for  the 
eocouragvnient  of  military  aervico  in  Belgium  ba*  been 
fouudiHl  under  the  protection  of  the  blog  ; and  a perma- 
nent ramp  1*  ettabllthed  on  the  Campine  plain,  near  the  ' 
fyontter  of  Holland.  It  oxtend*  over  a larger  aurface 
every  year,  aod  *U1  toon  become  a military  town,  advan- 
tageoiuly  aituated  and  well  hoklt. 

A civic  or  national  guard  of  the  kingdom  la  raiaed  for 
the  purpote  of  derending  the  conatltutional  right*  of  the 
moiiarrny  and  of  the  j>enple,  for  the  maintenance  of  order, 
for  upholding  the  Iamb,  and  preaervlng  the  territory  from 
iuvation.  The  whole  force  eonilat*  of  690.910  men,  di> 
Tided  into  3 ban*,  the  lirBt  of  which  contain*  89.000. 


There  are  907  legion*,  dittribulod  a*  follow* : — 


Antwerp 

- ‘TT 

Men, 

48,636 

Brabant  - • - 

S7 

82.166 

W.  Mandcr*  • 

40 

82,063 

K.  F'landcrs  • 

W 

108.206 

ilalnault 

36 

89 .834 

Liege  ... 

26 

53.771 

Idmburg  - « 

- 24 

49,793 

Luxemburg 

- 82 

44.399 

Namur 

16 

81,842 

287 

890^)10 

The  colonel*  and  lleut..colooeU  are  nominated  by  the 
king  from  among  the  major*  and  raptains  of  the  legion*. 
The  guard  remiun*  fttatiooary  : it  is  under  care  of  the 
mini»trr  of  the  Interior,  and  the  gorernment  1*  em- 
powered to  call  out  the  first  van  when  occasion  de- 
manda  It. 

Afariac.— Belgium,  on  her  aeparatirm  from  Holland, 
wa*  left  entirely  without  an  armed  navy.  In  1h3h,  the 
|io»*eB>eii  only  a *maU  Ootllla  of  gun  bo.il*.  manned  by 
about  6"0  BfMuncn  and  officer*.  8overal  larger  vcaael* 
Mere  about  to  Ih*  conitnicted. 

///i/ory.— In  the  age*  Immediately  preceding  and 
•nlwequent  to  ilie  ClirUtian  era.  much  of  the  groat 
plain  which  now  romprl*e*  the  province*  of  W.  and 
K.  Hamier»  ami  Antwerp,  wa*  partially  overflowc«d  by 
the  ocean.  The  boH  wai  bu  marahy  that  an  inundation 
or  a tempect  threw  down  whole  foreaU,  tucli  a*  are  atiil 
discovered  below  the  lurface.  The  ne*  and  river*  hati 
no  litnilB.  and  the  earth  no  solidity.  Many  of  the  inha- 
bitant* of  ihl*  low  plain  lived  in  hut*  placed  upon  the 
mound*  of  *and,  or  elevated  above  the  reach  of  the  tide* 
u|K>n  ttakea.  They  had  Q»h  for  food,  rain  water  for 
drink,  and  jteat  for  fuel.  {Plinu't  Sat.  Hitt-  Hh.  16.) 
'I’he  higher  .S.  and  K.  jMiru,  lorroing  at  prewnt  the 
\VaU(Min  country,  were  covered  bv  the  Immenae  forett 
of  the  Ardenne*.  which  extended  from  the  Rhine  to  the 
•S<  heldt,  and  afforded  ahelter  to  numerou*  tribe*  ol  the 
tJerman  race  (O*.  Ub.  2.  4.).  who  lived  by  hunting,  anti 
by  rutlidy  cullivatldg  the  earth.  They  formed  a part  of 
the  third  dlvUion  of  (laul,  which,  by  the  Homan*  wa* 
called  ^Igla,  Belgium,  or  Gallia  ^Iglca,  and  were  tho 
least  civilised  and  most  courageous  of  all  the  Gallic 
nations.  (t>s,  lib.  1. 1.)  They  had  dtlei,  surrounded  by 
lofty  Slone  wall*  amt  fortitted  gate*.  rc<|ulring  the  use  of 
the'Homan  baltoring-ram*  and  moving  tower*.  Their 
armies  contained  troop*  of  cavalry : the  ettuntry  pro- 
duced supplie*  of  corn,  and  almndant  herd*  of  cattle. 
The  jjcople  cou»i*tcd  of  two  classc*.  chief*  and  llave*  ; 
and  bruidism  from  Uriuin  wa*  universally  predomi- 
tlaiit.  nanders'waa  octiipled  by  the  Menapll  and 
Morini.  Brabant  by  the  .Atunllci,  llaJnaiiit  and  Namur 
by  the  Nervii  (who  excelled  in  dri-i<ernte  courage),  and 
Luxemburg  and  Limburg  by  the  Klmrones.  Ac.  In  the 
great  conretleracy  of  these  clan*  against  the  Bomant 
tliey  levied  ahont  120.0(H)  fighting  men.  OO.OCiO  of  whom 
were  reduced  hy  Ca'sar  to  500,  in  his  Itattle  with  the 
Norvii  near  Namur,  and  of  the  Atuatlrl  he  sold  63,000 
for  slaves,  on  taking  the  town  of  Tongres.  {Ctet.  lib.  6.) 
In  stature  ami  bulk  they  sur|x\**etl  the  ltoman*(llb.  6. 30-> 
whom  they  fieicely  encountered,  and  nearly  deslroyeil 
Cirtar’s  army  of  the  best  disciplined  trmjps  In  the  world. 
The  highland  tribe*  so<m  liecaine  ani.algamaied  with  their 
Roman  conquerors,  adopted  their  manner*  and  lan- 
guage, and  during  the  long  dmninion  of  Home  In  those 
regions,  they  served  in  her  armies,  and  were  gre-itly 
distinguished  for  their  intrepidity ; so  that  many  of 
Cwsar’s  suhseuiient  rictrtrlea.  especially  that  of  Fnar- 
ailia,  were  dccldtHl  by  the  cavalry  and  light  infantry  of 
Belgium.  The  lowland  people,  on  the  ctmtrary,  con- 
tiiimil  faitiiful  to  their  aiirient  manners,  customs,  and 
language,  and  sought  only  to  secure  national  Inde- 
pemietico  br  maritime  commerce,  and  agricultural  In- 
dustry. Fllny.  who  i|>eaks  from  person^  obsen'ation, 
says  that.  In  hi*  time,  their  fVuiU  were  abundant  and 
excellent. 

In  the  3<l,  4th.  and  5th  centuries,  the  character  of  the 
Balgic  ponulaiiim  wa*  greatly  chmiged  by  aucceaaivc  in- 
vasions  of  Salmn  Krank*  from  the  north,  whose  progress 
westward  terminated  in  the  eaiabii*bmvm  ol  the  Frankish 


or  French  empire  In  Gaul,  and  under  whote  domluioo 
the  ancient  Inhabitants  of  the  Ardennes  were  either 
destroyed  or  reduced  to  slavery.  (.'hrlstUnitv  was  Intro- 
du<^,  and  monasteries  were  founded  In  trio  Immense 
forests  and  Bolltt^es  of  the  higher  country,  which  the 
French  noble*  visited  only  for  the  take  of  hunting  bears. 
The  maritime  lowland  descendants  of  the  Mcnopli,  now 
blended  with  Saxons  and  Frisians,  and  knosm  by  the 
name  of  Flemings,  continued  to  prosper  In  commerce 
and  agriculture.  In  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  a.D.  bOO, 
the  physical  state  of  the  country  had  become  much  Im- 
provea.  In  the  W.  embankmeutt  were  raised  against 
the  encroachment*  of  the  sea.  and  in  the  R.  large  tracts 
of  forest  were  cleared ; but  the  fierce  and  valiant  war- 
riors  who  formerly  occupied  the  soli,  were  succeeded  by 
an  abject  race  of  serfs,  who  cultivated  ^e  domains  of 
haughty  lords  and  Imperious  priests.  The  clergy  en- 
joyt^  immense  po**esslons:  I4,(H)0  families  of  vassals 
belonged  to  the  single  Al>bt7  of  Nlvelle,  and  the  Income 
of  the  Abbey  of  Alne  excc^cd  1,300.000  dollar*.  The 
Flemings  formed  associations  called  OiUfm  (the  English 
guilds)  fur  protection  against  the  despotic  violence  of 
the  F'ranks.  a*  well  as  for  social  aisistance.  These  were 
the  origin  of  all  the  ancient  municipal  corporation*,  and 
within  a century  after  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  Flan- 
ders wa*  covered  with  corporate  toivna  At  the  end  of 
the  9th  century,  the  Normans,  that  1*.  rajiaciooi  inhabit- 
ants of  Denmarit,  8weileo.  and  Norway,  commenced  a 
sene*  of  piratical  irruptions  into  Belgium,  and  continued 
to  plunder  and  devastate  the  whole  country  during  160 
years.  In  1070  Finnish  maritime  commerce  had  nuule  a 
great  progress  with  Spain  and  F'ngUiHl.  from  whence 
wool  wa*  largely  Imported.  Vooilen  ituflk,  and  the 
herring  fishery  were  the  principal  source  of  wealth,  mlth 
corn.  ^1.  ami  jewellery.  The  men  of  Flanders  were  so 
highly  reputed  for  maitbO  spirit  that  many  foreign  sove- 
relgns  obtaitwl  them  to  form  their  best  troops.  They 
constituted  sn  important  part  of  the  Norman  array  in 
the  conquest  of  F'nglanu  ; and  a Flemish  princess, 
daughter  of  Baldwin,  Couut  of  Flanders,  ana  wife  at 
william  the  Conqueror,  embroidered,  with  her  own 
hands,  tho  celebrated  tapestry  of  Bayeux,  which  repro- 
simta  the  M hole  history  of  that  event. 

The  country  hwl  long  been  divided  into  provinces, 
belonging  to  different  families,  and  governed  by  dtlTerent 
laws.  Hence  the  counties  or  earldoms  of  Flanders, 
Namur,  and  HidnauU ; the  duchies  of  Bralisnt,  Limburg, 
and  Luxemburg;  the  principality  of  Lirm;  the  mar- 
niiltate  of  Antwerp;  and  the  selgrtorv  of  Mechlin.  At 
tne  end  of  the  lllh  ccnlury.  when  all  llie  stales  except 
F'latiders  were  reduced,  by  the  fierce  quarrels  of  the 
feudal  lords  and  prince  bishops,  to  a cheerless  waste  of 
bondage,  the  famdlcal  phrensv  of  the  crusades  induced 
manv  of  the  nobles  to  part  with  lands,  and  to  grant  great 
privileges  and  political  powers,  In  order  to  obtain  the 
means  of  equipping  armies  to  fight  the  Saracen*.  Their 
wealthy  vashai*,  tlie  Flemish  burghers,  were  thus  en- 
abled to  purchase  Itidopendence,  and  a Jurlsdlctlun  of 
their  own.  They  consemiently  formed  ibvm*clvc*  into 
cnmrounf!*,  elected  ballin*.  directed  their  own  allkirs, 
and  built  magnificent  town  hall*  with  huge  belfries,  as 
temple*  and  trophies  of  their  UbiTtlrs.  The  peo|ile, 
consrinu*  of  their  power,  gradusllv  extorted  from  their 
ruler*  *o  many  concessions,  that  the  province*  formed, 
in  reality,  s ilcmocrarv.  and  were  only  nominally  subject 
to  the  monarch  of  F^rance  and  hi*  noble*.  hen  the 
rest  of  Fhiro(>e  wa*  subject  to  dr*)H>tism,  nnd  involved 
in  rnmparailve  isnorance  and  barbnrlini,  the  court  of 
the  coutiU  of  F'landcrs  was  the  chosen  residence  of 
ilberty,  rivUis.-uion,  and  useful  knowledge;  and  when 
the  ships  of  other  nations  scarcely  ventured  Ix-yond  the 
sight  of  land,  those  of  the  Flemish  merchants  traversed 
the  ocean,  and  Bruges  and  Antwerp  possessed  all  the 
commerce  and  wealth  of  tho  north  of  Kurope.  In  this 
state  the  provinces  long  continued,  until  they  came  under 
the  dominion  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  about  the  middle 
of  the  l.'Hh  century.  Frevlous  to  this  event,  we  find 
only  unconnecUHl  duchies,  counties,  lordships,  and  towns, 
wiin  Innumerable  rights,  claims,  and  privileges,  ad- 
vanced and  enforced  now  by  subjects  and  vassal*  against 
each  other  or  against  their  lords  ; and  now  by  lords  and 
vassals  against  the  monarch,  without  the  expression  of 
any  collective  idea  of  Belgium  as  a nation.  Under  the 
Biirgnndian  dynasty  the  commercial  and  manufacturing 
town*  of  the  low  country  enjoyed  a remarkable  pros- 
perity. The  famous  oitier  of  the  Gohicn  F'lcecc  was 
instituted  in  1430;  and  before  the  end  of  the  15th  century 
the  cliy  of  ) pres  had  4.H00  looms,  aod  the  city  of  Ghent 
50.IXH)  weavers.  Bruges  and  Antwerp  were  the  gresU 
marl*  of  the  commercial  world,  .and  contained  each  about 
aOO.OOO  inluib.  In  the  Flemish  court  of  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  namnl  Bhtitp  the  Good,  about  1456,  lux- 
urious living  was  carrleu  to  a vicious  and  foolish  excess. 
The  wealthy  were  clad  In  gorgeous  vcivi-u,  satius,  and 
Jewellery,  and  liicjr  banquet*  were  given  with  almost 
imri*dili)c  splendour. 

I'hi*  luxur)  produced  depravity  and  crime  to  such  aa 
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extrat.  that  in  on«  year  l.4<K)  murdrrt  were  eominitted 
iu  Ghent,  In  the  Kambllng-buUftc*  end  other  retorts  of 
debauchery.  The  arts  were  ciiUirated  with  great  sue- 
cats.  Van  Eyck  Invented  the  beautiful  oil  colours  for 
which  the  Flemish  school  is  renowni>d.  Fainting  on 
glass,  polishing  diamorvds,  lace,  tapestry,  and  chimes 
were  also  invented  in  Bel^um,  at  this  period.  Moat  of 
the  tnagnlflcent  cathedrals  and  town-halls  in  the  country 
were  t^lt  tn  the  ISth  and  14th  centuries.  History, 
poetry,  and  learning  were  much  cultivated ; and  the 
uni  versity  of  Louvain  was  the  most  celebrated  in  Europe. 
In  1477  Belgium  passed  under  the  dymasty  of  the  empire 
of  Austria : and  after  many  years  of  contest  between  the 
despotic  MaxJmihaD  and  the  democratic  Flemings,  the 
govemmeoL  in  1M9,  descended  to  bis  nandson,  Charles 
V..  King  of  Spain  and  Emperor  of  Germany,  in  his 
reign  the  aflluencn  of  the  Flemish  burghers  attained  its 
highest  point.  The  city  of  Ghent  contained  176,000 
inhabitants,  of  whom  100,000  were  employed  in  wearing 
and  other  industrial  arts.  Bruges  annually  exported 
stuiTs  of  English  and  Spanish  wool  to  tiie  vaiue  of 
H, 000,000  of  Sorins.  The  Scheldt  at  Antwerp  often  con- 
tained 2,600  ressels,  waiting  tbclr  turn  to  come  to  the 
wharfs ; her  gates  were  didly  entered  by  600  loaded 
waggons  ; and  her  exchange  was  attended,  twice  a day, 
by  6,000  merchants,  who  expended  130,000  golden  crowns 
tn  a single  banquet  glrcn  to  Fblllp,  the  son  of  Charlea  V. 
The  value  of  the  a'ool  annuaJlr  Imported  from  England 
and  Spain  exceeded  4,000.000  pieces  of  gold.  This 
amaxing  prosperity  experlervced  a rapid  and  fatal  decline 
under  the  mallgnwt  tyranny  and  bigotry  of  Philip  tl., 
SOD  of  (Charles  V.  The  ooctrincs  of  the  protcitant 
reformation  had  found  very  numerous  adherents  in 
Belgium.  Lutheranism  was  preached  with  phremled 
seal  by  several  popular  fanatics,  who  drew  around  them 
crowds  amounting  sometimes  to  10,000  or  16,'  00.  Parties 
of  iconoclasts  also  appeared,  and  dcmollslied  the  orna- 
mental properly  of  4U)  churches.  Protestant  persecution 
by  the  iMuisItfon  had  been  commenced  by  Charles  V. ; 
but  by  l^lip  1 1.  it  was  established  in  its  most  diabolical 
extravagance.  He  filled  the  country  «'lth  Spanish 
soldiers,  and  commissioned  tbe  Duke  of  Alva  to  ex- 
tlrijate.  without  mercy,  every  prutestaut  heretic  in 
Belgium.  Volumes  have  been  written  to  describe  the 
proceedings  of  this  able  soldier,  but  sanguinary  per- 
se<‘utor.  who  l>oastrd  that  in  less  than  6 years  he  had 
put  to  death  18, DU)  men  aiKl  women  by  the  sword,  the 
glt^t,  the  rack,  and  the  flames.  Ruin  and  dre^  of 
death  in  its  most  hideous  forms  drove  thousands  of 
artisans  to  F.ngland,  where  they  Intnxlucetl  the  manu- 
facturing skill  of  ilrnges  and  Ghent.  Commerce  and 
iraiie  in  I-’l^ders  dwindled  away,  maiiv  of  the  rich  mer- 
chants were  reduced  to  beg  for  bread,  Uie  gre.U  cities 
were  half  deserted,  and  forest  wolves  often  devoured  the 
scattensl  Inhabitants  of  desolated  villages.  Belgium 
remained  under  Spanish  dominion  until  the  memorable 
virtoryof  HamlUics.  in  1706,  after  which  it  was  subject 
again  (u  Austria ; and  having  been  several  times  con- 
quere<l  by.  and  reconquered  from,  the  French,  it  was 
incorporate  in  I7U6,  with  the  French  republic,  and 
divitl^  into  dep.'irtmenu.  By  ibis  union,  Belgium 
secured  a supi>rcsvlun  of  all  tbe  old  feudal  privileges, 
exemption  from  territorial  contributions,  the  aJjollLionuf 
tithes,  a more  extensive  division  of  real  property,  a 
repeal  of  the  game  taws,  an  adminible  registry  taw,  a 
cheap  system  of  tax  collection,  the  advancement  ui  edu- 
cation iu  central  schools  and  lyceums.  a uniform  system 
of  legislation  by  the  creation  ut  codes,  publicity  of  judicial 
proceedings,  trial  by  jury,  and  the  gener.al  use  of  the 
Frimch  language.  In  tiie  centre  of  Belgium  was  fought 
the  great  battle  of  WaU'rloo,  in  181.6.  It  isiiot  ivecetsary 
to  aud  a word  unon  this  memorablo  event,  except  to 
remark,  that  Belgium  has  so  often  bi«n  the  scene  on 
which  the  surrounding  nations  have  leiiteit  their  quar- 
rds.  that  it  has  long  lK>en  styled  the  cockpit  of  Europe. 
By  the  congress  of  Vicuna,  the  provinces  of  Belgium 
were  annexed  to  those  of  Holland,  to  form  the  kini^om 
of  the  Ncthorlands.  which  existed  until  the  revolution  in 
1460.  when  Belgium  became  an  iodepc-mlent  nation. 
Her  u^on  with  Holland  was  one  of  convenience  on  the 
part  of  those  by  whom  it  was  negotiated,  and  not  attri- 
butable to  any  coiigenlalUy  of  the  people  joined  together, 
who  dilfer  in  national  character,  in  religion,  and  lu  lan- 
guage. Tbe  Belgians  complained  of  being  forced  into  a 
union  which  tiny  would  not  have  sought,  and  that  Us 
terms  were  unequal.  The  French  revolutlnn,  which 
h«l  recently  transujred,  excited  the  prrdlsix»»itlon  to 
insurrectionary  movement,  and  the  result  was  a decU- 
ration,  and,  ntiHlIy,  a general  r«-«ognltlon,  of  iiido- 
pend«*nre.  (Vide  Goremmeat.  Consttltilum.  Ac.) 

A/Utquitirg.So  )>art  of  Europe  couuins,  within  the 
same  extent  of  area,  so  many  objects,  and  furuishc'S  so 
many  associations,  to  Interest  the  antiquarian,  the  po- 
litical, ccclesiasllcal,  or  niilitar)*  historian,  the  vtist,  and 
the  p(^.  Numeroiu  ancient  cities  and  (owns,  some  of 
which  existed  long  before  the  Christian  era,  still  are 
adorucdw'ith  magniticent  Gothic  structures  of  the  middle 


ifN,  that  recall  to  tbe  fma^natJon  the  gorgeous  pa- 
geantry of  the  days  of  chivalry  ; and  on  many  a lone 
nlll,  and  forest  solitude,  stand  the  ruins  of  castles,  al^ 
beys,  and  cbAteaux,  whose  lordly  owners  have  bm  the 
heroes  of  romantic  legends.  In  the  S.  and  B.  provlocea 
are  found  liihol,  tumuli,  and  either  remains  of  the  Celtic 
Druids,  to  whom  is  attributed  tbe  excavation  of  ou. 
merous  apartments  and  pssssages  in  several  subterra- 
nean caverns,  particularly  that  of  tbe  hill  of  St.  Peter, 
near  Maestricht,  which  couUint  above  lOO.Ono  different 
avenues,  IS  ft.  in  width,  and  ftooi  6 to  M In  height. 
Numerous  coins  and  medals  of  the  Romans  have  been 
found  on  the  sites  of  their  camps  aud  roods  ; and  Homan 
masonry,  contalnltig  inscriptions  in  honour  of  tbe  Me- 
naplan  divinities,  has  been  discovered  among  the  relics 
of  ancient  towns,  in  places  now  overflowed  By  the  sea. 
Near  Charleroy,  In  tne  midst  of  beautiful  scenery,  are 
the  ruins  of  the  celebrated  Abiwy  of  Alne,  tbe  clmstrrs 
of  which  were  formed  by  300  columns  of  the  finest  mar- 
ble.  But  any  attempt  even  to  mention  particular  objects 
of  curiosity  would  require  more  than  allowable  s|»ace. 
We  will  therefore  oniy  observe,  that  the  old  castles  of 
the  I6th  century,  iu  the  neighbourhood  of  Liege,  are 
described  In  Sir  Walter  Sooti’i  novel  of  Quentin  l)ur. 
ward. 

It  would  be  equally  Impracticable  to  enumerate  tbe 
eminent  and  rcmarkaole  ludividuals  who  have  received 
' their  birth,  or  have  flourished  in  Belgium,  throughout 
the  course  of  her  history.  It  is  the  land  which  ftir- 
nlshcd  many  of  the  ablest  generals  and  most  valiant 
soldiers  of  the  emperor  Charles  V.,  who  himself  was 
bom  at  Ghent;  the  land  where  the  noble  counts  Eg- 
mout  and  Horn  were  beheaded  by  Spanish  trranny, 
for  defending  social  libcrtT ; a^  where  Williara 
Tjmdalc  was  strangled  and  burnt  by  Catholic  bigotry, 
for  translating  the  Gotpela  It  is  the  birthplace  or  Sca- 
ligcr,  Lipsius,  and  Von  Helmont ; ot  the  geographers 
Oneliuj,  and  Mercator;  of  John  of  Gaunt,  or  Ghent; 
of  Perkin  Warbcck.who  was  the  son  ofa  Jewof  Toumay  ; 
of  the  painters  Van  Eyck,  Quentin  Matsyi,  Hiibens, 
Vandyke,  Teniers,  Jordaens,  Snyders,  and  nuny  others 
who  have  sustained  the  high  reputation  of  the  Flemish 
school. 

..4s(/A<WriVi.— The  statements  of  the  preceding  article 
are  made  chiefly  upemthe  authority  of  the  following  works, 
and  partly  on  the  writer's  persona]  observation:— 
HinuekitMg.  Stntisfique  Gdntraic  df  ta  B.,  ]h3><  ; I)tKU~ 
tnenU  lHatiktiquet  tie  la  B.  {t^aalh  1839;  l ander 
Siaelen  Diet.  Geog.  des  Brovincet  de  la  B. ; Baron 
<CHuart,  Statistique  7Vrr»/oriojc  de  la  B.,  1839  ; ArendU 
Uelfijtcke  '/.uetai-nde,  1H37;  Briattoinere,  De  i’Indut/rie 
rn  B.,  IKiy  ; fan  Aelhroek,  Agric.  de  la  Flandre.  1830  ; 
Hham,  OuUineg  Fttinuh  Hugbatniry,  Im39;  Ratcliff'^ 
.jrricuUurai  Surrey  qf  Ftanderg  ; StekoUg,  Heportg  on 
B„  18.19  ; Juumai  qf  the  Statigiical  Soe.  qf  Lon.  ; Article 
B.  in  1‘i-nnf/  Cye/opiedia ; Uraiian'i  Hut.  ^the  Sether- 
lands  I Des  Uocheg,  Hist  de  la  B.  / Syphorien,  I'oyage 
Hittot  ique  et  Fittorestfue  dang  Us  Fays  Bag  ; Gukettn^ 
dr'nf,  Dcscriotio  Belgit ; Annuaire  de  FObservaMre  de 
BrveeUeg,  Ik39;  Duepetiatu,  Education  en  B.,  1K39; 
articles  In  the  Annual  Register  for  1830  ; in  the  Brittsk 
and  Foragn  iiuarterty  Rt-v.,  Foreign  Quarterly,  and 
London  and  B esUnintier  Ret.  for  April.  1H39 ; 'Murray's 
Unnd-bo^tk  qf  the  Selhcrlande,  1839  ; Cogtan's  Guide  to 
B.,  107  ; Boyce's  Belgian  TrarelUr  j TrareiUr's  Guide 
through  B..  Ac. 

BEI.GB.ADE  (an.  Singidunum),  a fortified  town  of 
the  principality  of  Servla,  on  the  right  b.-u>k  of  the 
Danube,  at  the  tHiint  where  It  is  joliitxl  hy  the  Save; 
lat.  44^47*46"  N.,  long.  200  39' E.  Pop.  20,(10(1.  From 
lu  imsition,  on  the  limits  of  the  Austrian  and  Turkish 
empire,  at  the  conQuence  of  two  great  rivers,  iis 
great  strength,  and  the  numerous  s^gcs  it  hat  sus- 
lalned,  much  Interest  has  long  beet]  attached  to  Bel- 
grade. Us  citadel,  on  a steep  hill,  loO  feet  high,  near 
tha  centre  of  the  town,  occui>ies  a most  formidable 
position.  It  has  been  very  strongly  fortified  ; and  if  it 
were  properly  repaired  and  garrisoned,  with  the  for- 
tifications on  the  low  ground  at  (he  junction  of  the 
rivers  sweeping  as  they  do  every  approach  by  lami  and 
water,  It  would  he  all  but  ioipregnable.  Latterly,  how- 
ever, Its  work#  have  lieen  neglected,  and  they  are  now 
going  fast  to  ruin.  Within  the  citadel  are  tbo  anunal 
and  magaxinct.  the  principal  mosoue,  and  the  palace  of 
the  pacha;  the  latter  constructed  of  wood  and  mud  1 The 
town  lies  principally  to  the  W.  and  S.W.  of  the  fortress, 
partly  along  the  Save,  and  partly  on  higher  ground,  and 
IS  surrouCKhxl  wails  and  palisades,  generally  iu  a 
ruinous  sUte.  The  situation  of  the  town  is  no  better 
than  that  of  the  ritade’  Many  of  its  houses  are  in 
ruins  ( most  of  Uiem  arc  of  tbe  meanest  possible  deserfp. 
lion,  ••  worse  even  than  the  cabins  of  the  Irish and 
the  itrocU  arc  disgustingly  filthv,  and  infested  with 
herds  of  half-starved  dogs.  The  baxar  ennsisU  of 
several  rows  ol  miserable  wooden  booths,  entirely  open 
towards  the  street ; their  assortment  of  goods  corre- 
sponds with  ihUr  appearance.  Prince  MilOKh  has 
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kltherto  rc>«ld.;?c1  at  Kragu^wati.  but  he  hu  built  her# 
a h-indsoTfie  houte  in  the  upper  part  of  the  town,  a 
(irwk  churrh,  and  barracks.  The  manufactures  are 
Incuiisidoraide,  consisting  prinripniljr  of  carr>cts,  silk 
g<Kid*,  some  dMcriptions  of  hardware  and  cutlery,  with 
saddlery.  *c.  It  has  a Rood  |>urt  on  the  Danube,  and  it 
ii  admirably  situated  for  trade,  of  which,  in  COQSO* 
quence.  It  still  pre^erres  some  small  share. 

The  Turks,  under  Sohman  the  Magniftcent,  took 
BeiRrade  in  Ift'JV.  and  held  it  till  ir>Kft,  when  it  was  taken 
by  the  Imperialists.  Twoyrarsafter.it  again  fell  into 
toe  iinnds  of  the  Turks ; and  though  it  has  since  bsfen 
repe.itedly  taken  by  the  ImperlaJlsU,  they  hare.  In  moat 
instaiKes.  soon  after  restors’d  it  to  its  Ottoman  roasters, 
of  wliose  miseralde  Roremment  its  present  abject  and 
dcRradod  condition  is  a strikinR,  though,  unhappily,  not 
a rare  eaample.  It  was  taken,  in  IW,  by  the  ServiaD 
iiHurRenti,  who,  on  being  obliged  to  abandon  it,  in  IHI3, 
txinu  the  siibiiriM,  and  |>artly  destroyed  the  fortifica* 
tlons.  The  town  was  placed.  In  iHl.\  along  with  Servia, 
under  the  suTereignty  of  Prince  Milotch  ; but  its  clta> 
del  is  still  occupied  by  a Turkish  garrison,  which.  In 
amounted  to  only  600  hnlf-disclplmed  troops, 
(.t/wrray'i  Handbook  ; hUibtt't  TratvU,  i.  103.  &c.) 

liKLIDA,  an  Ini.  town  of  the  regency  of  Algiers, 
pruv.  Tittcri,  at  the  foot  of  the  Lesser  Atlas,  near 
the  plain  of  Metidjah  i 2A  m.  S.  Algiers,  and  10  m. 
N-  K.  Medeah;  laL  36-^  !«'  N-  long.  'Jfi  Ah'  E.  It  U 
surrounded  hj  a wall  13  to  In  feet  high,  which  has  4 
gates,  one  at  each  of  the  cardinal  points.  Its  stn>rts  are 
wider,  afhi  more  a^'cable  than  those  of  .Algiers;  the 
town  is  well  siipplicd  with  water,  and  cont-dus  many 
gardens.  It  sum-red  much  ft-om  the  rlolcnt  earthquake 
^ iliicc  which  the  houses  hare  b»*en  with  only  a 
grouiiil-floor.  Ht-lhU  has  some  tra«le  in  grocery,  spices, 
and  other  natural  produce:  Its  vicinity  is  fertile  and  pic* 
lurewpie.  In  July.  IS30,  the  Inbab.  inritt'd  the  French 
to  delend  them  against  the  Kab)  les ; but  oAcr  their 
arrival  the  Bcdmiius  coin|iellcd  the  citisetis  to  take  up 
arms  against  them.  Next  ycut,  however,  the  French 
took  and  still  bold  Belida. f oyaur,  i^c.,  111.  Ib& 
— K03.) 

UELISZONA.  a toim  of  SwlUcrUnd,  cant  Ticino, 
of  which  it  Is  the  cap.,  la  a deep  valley  tm  the  banks  of 
the  Ticino.  A m.  above  where  it  fafii  into  the  l..ago 
Magglore,  and  I&  m.  N.  Lugano;  liU.  46^  10' 3.V'  S., 
long,  by  30"  E.  i pop.  Being  sltuatr-d  near 

the  .S.  extremity  of  the  great  road  from  Italy  to  .Switter- 
iand,  by  the  nt.  Clothard  (ui*s,  it  is  a depfit  for  the 
merchandise  pasting  between  thetn.  It  Hm  a handsome 
church,  and  a bridge  over  the  Ticlnio,  714  ft.  long,  and 
34  ft.  wide. 

UELITZ.  a town  of  Fniula,  prov.  RranJenburg,  13 
m.  S.  by  W.  Putodam.  P<»p  3,0(i0.  It  is  surroundi'd 
by  old  walls  and  fosses;  and  is  the  seal  of  a taurd  of 
ecclesiastical  int|>ectiun.  Flax  is  grown  extensively  in  its 
vicinity,  and  it  has  manufactures  uf  linen. 

BB£.LA.  a town  of  Naples,  prov.  Basilicata,  rap.  cant., 
Ift  m.  S.  by  W.  Melfi.  Pop.  &.h00.  It  is  situated  on  a 
hill : has  a collegiate,  and  one  other  church,  an  hospital, 
and  three  charitable  foundations. 

UHLLAL,  a town  of  France,  d6p.  Haute  Vienne,  cap. 
arrond..  on  the  declivity  of  a steep  hill,  near  the  cnnllu. 
.ence  of  the  V'incou  and  the  (iartempe,  34  ra.  N.N.W, 
Limoges.  Pop.  3,(>37.  It  has  a tribunal  of  original  ju- 
risdiction, an  agricultural  society,  with  various  manufac- 
tures. and  a coniidcrable  trade  In  cattle,  oak  limber,  and 
cheitnuU. 

BFJ.L.AUY  ( raiakarC/.  a distr.  or  collectorale  of 
Hindoslaii,  ^esid.  .Madras,  part  of  the  Balagliaiit  ceded 
distr.  (See  UALsdHAt'T.) 

BiittatY.  the  cap.  of  the  above  collectnrate,  and  the 
head-quarters  of  a civil  estab.  and  a military  divi>ilon, 
3«0  m.  N.K.  Madras;  lal.  lft«  b'  N..  long.  76  -W  E. 
It  consists  of  a square  fortress  on  an  Isolated  rook,  with 
a pettahor  small  town  lielow  it,  cmitaining  theltest  mili- 
tary batar  in  India.  This  also  it  the  name  of  a ruined 
town  of  Allahabad,  formerly  of  great  extent,  and  having 
s<vm<‘  tine  Hindoo  temples  In  its  vicinity. 

BHLLK-FONT.MNE,  a village  of  France,  d#p.  Vos- 
ges, 7 m W.  Kcmireinont.  Pop.  3,6.Vd.  Some  cutlery  Is 
DtA'Ie  hrre. 

BKLLEGARDE.  a fortress  of  France,  d^.  I*yrfnces 
Clfleijfales.  on  the  Spanlsli  frontier,  19  in.  S.  Perpignan. 
I'hls  ts  a fortress  of  the  first  doss,  constructed  in  the 
reign  uf  Louis  XIV.,  to  command  the  pass  of  Perthui, 
It  was  taken  In  ITikl  the  Spaniards,  and  retaken  the 
following  year  by  the  French.  Bellegarde  is  also  the 
name  of  several  small  towns  in  different  |>arts  of  France. 

BELLE  18I.E.  an  isl.  at  the  N . encr:mee  to  the  straits 
of  the  same  name,  between  the  cmintry  of  the  Esqui- 
maux, or  Sew  Britain,  aid  the  N.  (.d;{  of  Newfoumlland. 
It  is  31  m.  in  rirruit.  and  16  m.  from  the  cuail  of  La- 
brador. On  the  S.W.  side  it  has  a horl>our  for  lishing 
vessels,  or  stn  i'l  *Taft. 

BELLE-ISLE-KN-MKR,  an  lilaml  i>f  I'ranra.  In  the 
.Allaidlc,  Mni.  S.  of  Quih,>rnit  Point.  Iveing  mcluiled  in 
the  dip.  Mofiiliiaii.  It  is  almost  every  where  surrounded 
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by  high  steep  rocks.  Its  N.  W.  end  Is  in  lat.  47^  9T  S., 
and  its  S.  part  In  lat.  47^  16'  N.  It  Is  about  II  m.  la 
length.  Us  greatest  breadth  bHng  about  6 m.  It  Is  acceMl- 
ble  only  at  three  havens  or  ports,  all  of  which  are  dry  at  low 
water.  Of  these  PalaU,  on  the  K.  coast,  ts  the  principal, 
as  well  as  the  rapitsd.  The  haven  here  is  formed  by  a 
stone  pier.  300  ft.  in  length,  and  U protected  by  a strrmc 
riladel  : it  has  only  ft  ft.  at  high  water,  but  the  mad  la 
generally  safe.  The  two  other  accessible  pcdols,  Sausoo 
and  Loc  Marla,  are  also  both  fortified.  Pop.  abwt  6,000. 
It  is  fertile,  pr^udng  excellent  wheat  and  horses.  Tbe 
inhabitants  are  extensively  engaged  in  tbe  sardine  fishery, 
and  tnakeexcellpnt  pilots. 

This  island  was  purchased  In  IGM  byFouquet,  Intend- 
ant  of  finance  to  Louis  XIV.,  and  was  exchanged  in  1716 
by  his  descendant  for  the  comic  of  Gisors.  In  1761  ft 
was  taken  by  tbe  English,  but  was  restored  to  France  In 
1763.  {Htifo,  art.  Morbikan  j Purdif'$  Satitng  Di- 
retitimt  Jot  tkf  Bay  Biscay,  p.  ft.) 

BRLLESME.  a town  ol  France.  d6p.  Ome,  cap.cant. 
on  a hill  which  commands  the  environs,  near  the  forest 
of  the  same  name,  33  m.  R.S.E.  Alen^on.  Pop.  8.V63. 
Houses  well  built ; streets  straight,  neat,  and  well  paved. 
The  want  uf  running  water  is  supplied  by  wells.  It  has 
fabrics  of  coarse  linens  and  cottons,  and  a considerable 
trade  In  woud-and  horses. 

BKLLEVILLK-SLR.SAONF,  a town  of  France, 
d^.  Khune,  cap.  cant.,  on  the  Rhone,  m.  N.  Vlile- 
franche.  Pop  3,44ft.  It  has  a manufacture  of  stiifD, 
called  cotim  bnM'ki'r,  and  muslins. 

BKLLKY,  a town  of  France,  d^.  Alo,  rap.  arrond., 
tM'twrcn  two  hills,  within  4 m.  of  the  Rhone,  43  m.  E. 
Lyons;  lat.  4.V>  4.V  29"  N.,  long.  A«  41'  19"  K.  Pop 
3.(C0.  It  is  the  se.it  ol  a blshoprir  ; has  a tribut'al  of  ftrst 
instance,  a director  of  customs,  a secondary  eccleslastiral 
school,  a public  library,  and  ■ museum  of  amlqtiities- 
The  epiiUMpal  pabire.  finished  only  n tew  years  oeiore  the 
IlevoluUnn,  Is  one  of  the  most  rems/k.-tble  cnilfir«*s  In  tbe 
department.  It  Is  very  andent.  The  bishopric  was 
founded  in  413.  {Hugo,  art.  Aim.) 

BEI.LING11.AM.  n market  to.  of  England,  co.  Nortb- 
umberUnd.  cm  tbe  Tyive,  23  m.  W.  Morpeth,  and  8ft  m. 
W N.W.  Newcastle.  Pop..  In  Ift2l . 404  ; IftSI.  464.  It 
i*  supi>osed  to  ncrupy  the  site  of  a Roman  station,  and 
several  drrolar  Intrenchmml#  of  the  fortified  villages  of 
tbe  Britons  arc  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  entire  pa- 
rish bflciiiK»*d  to  the  Earl  of  Derw  cutwater,  and  was 
gtvfni  to  tireenwirh  IloKpilal,  with  the  other  estate*  of 
that  nobleman,  on  his  au^nder  in  171.A.  The  church,  de- 
dicated to  St.  Cuthbert.  is  small  and  md.  There  are 
places  of  worship  for  Seceders  and  Rom.  Catholic*  ; a 
free  school,  pooriy  endowed  , an«l  a Ivook  club,  formed  In 
IMfd.  It  is  a station  fur  rereh  ing  votes  nt  election*  for 
members  for  the  S.  dlv.  of  the  co.  Markets  arc  held  on 
.^turdnvs  ; fairs  on  the  first  Saturday  after  Iftth  Sept., 
and  the  \Vedncsday  before  Good  Friday ; also  “ hirings  •* 
for  servants  on  the  .Satuntays  before  I'itb  May  and  18th 
Nov. 

BELl^ROCK,  a dangerous  ledge  of  rocks,  off  th« 
coast  of  Scotland,  in  the  German  f)ri*an,  opmisite  to  the 
Frith  of  Tay,  13  m.  K.  Bultonness  Point.  The  ledge  is 
about  yards  In  length  by  about  110  in  breadth.  At 
low  water,  some  of  Its  summits  appear  from  4 to  ft  ft. 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  but  at  high  water  they  ore 
always  covered.  Many  vessels  have  been  Inst  on  this 
rock,  over  which  the  sea  breaks  with  tremervdoiu  ftjry. 
To  lessen  the  chan<'e  of  such  disasters,  a magnificent 
lighthouse,  cnnstnictod  on  the  model  of  the  Eddystone, 
was  erected,  on  one  of  its  points,  In  lftOK-10.  The 
total  height  of  the  building,  including  the  light-mom. 
is  lift  ft.,  the  lantern  being  elevated  90  ft.  above  the  sea 
at  high-water  mark.  The  light  is  revolving,  the  flashes 
succeisllDg  each  other  every  two  minutes.  l«*t.  of 
lighthouse  66-'  36'  N..  long.  3^  23'  W.  During  foggy 
wreathcr,  hf  lls  arc  tolled  every  half  minute. 

UEI.LL’NO  (an. /fr//nii«m).  a city  of  Austrian  Italv, 
cap.  prov.  same  name,  in  the  valley,  and  on  Che  8.  bank, 
of  the  Plave,  nt  the  place  where  It  1*  joined  by  the  Ordo, 
on  the  great  road  connecting  Vienna  with  Venli-e.  4ft  m. 
N.  of  the  latter;  lat.  46^  7' 46"  N,  long.  12«  ly  .M"  H. 
Pop.  O.ftOO,  It  Is  surrounded  by  an  old  wall ; is  well 
buUt;  has  a CBlbrdrnl,  designed  by  Palladio,  and  severe 
churches  and  convents;  a rich  hospital,  a gv'tnnasium, 
with  various  other  educational  establishments  ; a valu- 
able public  library,  Ac.  Water  is  conveyed  Into  tbe 
tosm  from  a distance  by  a fine  aqueduct.  It  it  tbe  seat 
of  the  prorinrial  authorities,  and  has  fabrics  of  silk, 
wax,  leather,  hats,  and  earthenware;  with  a consider- 
able troiie  in  tiinl>er.  and  largt*  fair*  in  February  and 
April.  Napoleon  conferred  on  Marshal  Victor  the  title 
Ol  Duke  of  B'  lluno. 

BKl.MONT,  a town  of  France,  dip.  Loire,  cop.  cant., 
16m.  N.K.  Roannr.  Pup.  3,390. 

BELMONl‘K,alowr.  of  Naples,  prov.  Calabria  Cftra, 
on  a mountain  not  far  from  the  Mediterranean.  14  m. 
W.  S.  W.  ('nsenva.  Pun.  3.414}  It  has  a castle.  4 
churches,  and  some  trade  in  silk.  This  is  also  the  tiame 
ol  a small  Nea)H>iitaii  luwo,  ptov.  Saonlo. 


BBLOOCHISTAN  (an.  Gfdrotia,  and  the  countrlca 
of  the  Ichlhjopha^,  OHt»,  Arabitc.  ttc.,  Arrian),  a 
country  of  S.  Aaia,  lying  between  24°  and  IV  N. 
Jat.,  and  57'^  50'  and  16'  E.  long. ; having  N.  Afghan* 
Utao,  SeUtan,  and  the  tandy  desert  of  Caubtid  , R.  Upper 
and  Lower  Sinde  i W.  Persia  ; and  8.  the  Indian  Ocean : 
length,  E.  to  W.,  700  miles ; breadth,  no  either  side,  350 
m..  and  190  in  the  centre:  area  2Ut>.0(iU  sq.  to.  (Eng.) 
Pup.  has  been  estimated  at  3 millloni.  but  this,  no  doubt, 
is  tar  beyond  the  mark : we  incline  to  think  that  500, OuO 
would  bo  nearer  the  truth. 

Mr.  Pottinger  desciibn  thla  country  under  the  follow- 
ing dlvlaloiu : — 

_ Ch.  T-  Nd.i/InKsb, 

1.  Pnv.  of  .Hsrswan  - • KeUt 

— Jh^lAWSA  • • • Zuhras  )tri00 

t.  — MukrsA  - • • Krd)s 

— Lu«  - - • . Hell  tfino 

> Otuulivi  (Humukl.) 
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5.  — Cuich  (hiiKlsvs 

(aad  Hamnd  DaM) 

4.  Kohkftan 

6.  The  Dwan. 

6.  Sind*. 


Pahn*  Surhod. 


We  shall  only  notice  the  first  four  divisinns  ; the  Stb 
belongs  properly  to  Caubul,  and  the  6ih  will  tw  treated 
of  separately. 

By  far  the  greater  part  of  Bcloocblstan  Is  mountainous, 
and  especially  its  B.  and  W.  divisions,  which  eouslst  of 
two  table-lands  ; those  of  Kelat  and  Kohistao  (Me  iaiut 
qf  mouniaiiu),  whose  ranges 
communicate  with  each  other 
ranges  running  E.  and  W.  across  the  central  prov.  of 


of  Kelat  I antimony  In  va.q  quantity  8 of  Kelat,  tulnbur 
!lTr  Ibo  hills  between  kelat 

K ^*^”‘‘**'*  ’ ^ ffrev  marble  near  Noosh- 

pfalni*of  Lw^*^e  tfflorescence  on  the 

The  climate  Is  healthy  except  in  Mukran.  In  the 
mountainous  provinces  there  are  4 different  seasons  in 
year,  u Kurow ; the  spring  from  the  middle  of 
° j ® April;  the  summer  theuce- 
fur^ard  to  the  beginning  of  August,  the  beats  of  which 
Tm  T'y  *‘**  *"^‘  ‘he  huter  cud  : the  autumn  lasu 

till  the  Octoter  snows ; and  the  winter,  which  Is  very 
severe,  for  the  r«t  of  tiie  year.  In  the  spring  there  So 
snow,  hall,  and  violent  winds,  and  the  weather  is  oufte 
u fluctuating  generally  as  in  England.  In  Mukran^and 
Liis  there  are  4 seasons ; 2 wet,  and  a cold  and  a hi  • the 

Rom  March  to  October.  {1  otttnser,  pp,  319—321  \ in 
tebruary  and  March  there  are  ^ns  with  N.  W.  winds 
for  a fortnight  or  three  weeks;  but  in  June.  July  and 
pari  of  August,  they  prevail  with  all  the  fury  of  the  S.W 
m^s<wQ.  In  KohUtan  the  June  rains  are  often  very 
SJSJThr  “r  iiofreqiiemly  ensues  from 

d^ight.  Cutcb  Gundava  enjoys  a much  milder  cliroaio 
than  any  other  province,  and  is  resorted  to  in  the  winter 
byjTMn^  nei^h^urlng  cbielUins. 

which 

theta- 


The  best  limber  is  that  of  tire  Zitupktu JuiiUM 
is  similar  to  teak  ; the  palm  tree  grows  In  the  W • 

other  by  several  other  extensive  L this  and 

ranges  running  k.  and  W.  across  the  central  prov.  of  klndiknuwnln  almost  all 

Mukrun.  Those  In  the  R..  which  separate  Bcloocblstan  nittachio  nnia 

from  Sinde,  and  bound  Colch  Gundava  W..  are  a lateral  S UnSln  ^ *c  , with  the 

branch  from  the  lllnd<vwKi»Mh  hv  »hlrh  the  eoi.nirv  I.  *re  common  In  manv  diXrirt. 


branch  from  the  lllndoo-Koosh,  by  which  the  country  U 
so  Intersected  la  various  directions  " as  to  resemble  a 
niece  of  network  : ’*  it  varies  greatly  in  width  ; in  lot-  30° 
tM'ing  275  m.,  but  at  Cape  Moose,  which  Is  formed  by  it. 
it  isonly  40  m.  across:  the  height  of  the  range  has  not  t^n 
measured ; but  Kelat,  the  most  elevate«l  polat.  Is  thought 
by  Hoitinger  to  be  H,000  ft. . and  by  Bell  ( Soift  on  JioUin's 
Anc.  HiJi.)  to  be  I0,UU0  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
These  **  Brahooick  mouuUdns  *'  teruiindle  S.  W,  in 
a remarkable  range  running  N.W.  to  about  N. 
lat.,  where  it  divides;  one  arm  passing  N'.E  toward  the 
Alghan  hills,  the  other,  the  Wushatee.  or  Much  moun- 
tains. direct  W.  fur  two  degrees,  hounding  the  desert  8., 
and  then  uniting  with  the  W.  table-land,  or  that  of 
KohisUn.  This  latter  communicates  N ..  by  a long  chain, 
with  the  Paroparaisaii  mountains  W.  of  Herat,  and  alter 
enclosing  the  deserts  of  Bunpuor  and  Uushkurd  by  an- 
other chain.  W.,  with  those  of  Kerman  ( Persia).  A con- 
siderable range  passes  in  a waring  manner  K.,  to  meet 
the  Brahooic  mountains,  varying  In  Its  distance  from  the 
sea  from  25  to  100  m.,  and  dividing  .Mukran  Into  2 paru, 
the  coast  and  the  interior.  The  height  of  the  W.  is 
somewhat  Inferior  to  that  of  the  K.  mountains. 

Excepting  those  of  Lus  and  Cutch  Gundava,  which 
provs.  are  entirely  Aat..and  that  of  Wiidd.  in  Jhala- 
wan.  there  are  but  few  plains  of  any  fertility.  The  eoast 
division  of  Mukran  Is  covered  by  nat  barren  sands  desti- 
tute of  water,  and,  excepting  date  trees,  of  ail  vegetation. 
Tbc  desert  of  Ounpoor,  a sandy  waste.  1V5  m.  long  by  80 
m.  broad.  Is  a continiiatinn  of  the  deserts  which  prevail 
io  the  middle  of  Persia  and  the  8.  W.  of  Afghanistan.* 

Cutch  Gundava,  intfrsoctc«i  by  some  of  the  \V.  tribu- 
taries of  the  Indus,  Is  the  only  well-watered  province. 
The  remainder  of  Beloochistan  suffers  from  want  of 
water,  excepting,  perhaps.afew  rlcegr.nimU  in  tlie  prov, 
of  Lus.  There  is  not  a rivulet  in  the  N.,  and  only  a few 
along  the  coast,  which,  although  wjn.ttiines  swullrn  in  a 
few  minutes  to  torrents,  by  profuse  rains,  are  for  the 
most  part  of  the  year  nearly  dry.  The  principal  stream 
is  theUust  or  Mooleotlanee  (probably  the  Boodoor  of  the 
d«‘*erl,  and.  If  so,  rising  N.  of  the  \Vu»hjil«t  mountains, 
and  running  a course  of  t .000  m.  before  reachitig  the  sea, 
In  01°4.V  K.  long.)  ; the  PrKir.'illy  (an.  Arabis  >,  th«-  second 
in  size,  rises  in  l.us,  N.  of  BeJa.  and  falls  into  the  Bay  of 
Soumrany:  fur  25  m.  ihU  stream  is  navigable  for  small 
boats.  (/*c»/roig<T.  p.  297.) 

The  geology  of  this  region  is  nearly  unknown : the 
rocks  in  the  mountainous  jarCs  are  grey  or  black ; the 
S4iil  Is  cummoiily  stony,  but  consisting  mostly  of  n hl^k 
loam  in  the  valleys;  in  Kohistan  some  of  the  lolly  kill 
tr.wts  are  covermi  bv  a vegeUbie  mould.  Fonner  vol- 
canic action  Is  evident  in  this  province,  wtiich  yields 
most  of  the  niinerals  found  in  Brloocliistao,  viz.,  sal 
ammoniac,  brimstone,  alum,  nitre,  rock  salt.  lead.  iron. 
Copper.  Un.iviphtha,  Ac.  iPottinarr,  pp.322.  &c.)  G»Id 
aud  silver  are  found  only  in  Jbalawau.  150  m.  8.  S.W. 

* It  was  thrawch  the  plaim  of  Mulrwi  aivi  ihe  tucrentlng  <le«en 
ct  Henp'jor  that  aierander  thwtktrsi  kO  M-  ans;  mio  rcr»is,  daring, 

wturh  nvsrrh  *u  much  waa  calTtrail  from  ihtm  anU  fouiiee.  Itisnul 
nowtxHIeTMl  thathUloMnf  men  was  so  great  «s  h j«  te«n  rypre'cniul,  i 
but  the  troont  krM  loo  near  th«  hilU . had  ih<'i  rU-.-c  to  (he  th»n>  I 
have  fouttl  JrwA  water  ew  dlaglog  a fout  or  two  Mow  tbc  I 


common  In  many  districu. 
they  may  be  blanched  with  a dry  cloth  ; and  melons  often 

E S IS'lSuM.r^°“ri‘‘„v°?r  Uw 

- wild  dogs.  Which  hunt  In  pocks  of 
»i  or  30.  I,«oDards.  wild  rats,  foxes,  Ac..  Infest  the 
junglw  ; and  wild  ass4*s,  antcloiK's,  elks,  red  and  mosise 
deer,  hares,  mongoMes.  and  mountain  goats,  are  common  • 
eagles,  kites,  magpies,  an*  found  round  Kelat : waler-fowl* 
btisurds  partridges,  lapwings,  snipel; 
Ac.,  are  natives  : fish  abound  on  the  coasu  • whor«>  ti^J 
form  the  chief  food  of  both  man  and  beast,  but  not  in  the 
rivers : Ckrbmia  and  Trstacra  are  alro  abundintT vinJiln 
«>  common  uia 

llirKlostan.  {/'of/mger.  pp.a2H,  329.) 

abundant  than  arable 
IwHl,  and  tile  population  consisting  chiefly  of  wandering 
shepherd  tribes,  the  number  of  cattle  li  considerable. 
The  Sheen  are  of  the  fai-talled  kind;  the  goats  have 
rough  tuid  black  hair ; the  la^  cattle  are  mostly  of  tho 
black  br«vl,  or  buffaloes.  The  horses  of  Cutch  Gun- 
dava.  and  the  country  8.  of  Kelat.  which  are  those 
chk'fly  serft  to  India  are  Urge,  strong,  and  bonv.  but 
vicious ; those  of  Mukran  and  Lus  are  small  and  snirlt- 
•nJ  but  camels  and  dro. 

medariesare  preferred  as  beasts  of  burden.  Camel. 

and  straw  are  the  chief  food  of  the  cattle  : In  the 
S.  of  Mukran  and  Lus  there  are  two  crops  of  the  former 

a*-  'i*  ° Arev  hounds  and 

shei.herds  dt.gv,  of  a ferocious  kind,  are  Indh  much  va- 

l/Wrf.  pp 

Excepting  in  Cutch  Gundava,  which  Is  fertile  well 
cullivatud,  and  said  Ut  br  capable  of  producing  enough 
Inhab.  ofFk-loochisUn,  mit  a hun- 
drtnith  part  of  the  country  Is  cultivated : the  table-Unds 
yield  only  the  c^rser  produce  of  Afghanistan.  All  the 
kinds  of  f^aln  kn.iwn  in  IruiU  are.  however,  grown* 
Thpil- Sn*  r"  on  ‘ho  coast  (but  it  will  not 

thrive  In  Uuich  Gundaya.  though  it  be  abundantly 
molit),  wheat,  barley,  Holctu  tpicatut  and  $(>rgkum 
tnalzH,  sesamum.  Ac.  The  wheM  and  barley  JL  ^ 
rl|K;n  so  «>on  as  in  Britain : In  the  upper  parts  of  Sa- 
farmer  is  sownin  August 
and  .Vpttrober.  and  reaped  in  June;  iairlcy  toJn  l 
month  later  comes  to  maturity  in  about  6 months* 
r*f^  ‘hollered  places,  iu  3 or  4 inooihs’. 
In  t uteb  Gundava,  l.us,  and  a part  of  Mukran  wheat 
ripens  In  6 months. barlt7  In  .5  monihi.and  orien  wl  grain  in 
[!i^h  ^ Indigo,  and  madder. are «own, 

but  the  Indigo  do«  not  thrive:  all  the  pulse  and  vege- 
Ubles  common  with  us  are  grown  near  Kelat.  (/»*/- 
imger,  pp.  324 — 326.  ; £/pkfnttofir,  CamJftU.  p.  495.)^ 

-pS  fnde ; most  of  tho 

"f  *h«olutely  nec«*ssary  to  tha 
support  of  life,  being  impurUd  Irom  neighbouring 
counlrlw,  In  ej^ange  for  the  few  natiir4lproduc"s* 
Sugar  • prepared  mar  Bela,  the  canes  being*  pres^ 
in  a mill,  ibe  juice  liolled  In  fiat  cop|>er  pans,  and  the 
article  afterwards  pocked  in  bags  of  palmyra-luaf.  and 
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(>xftort««l : thp  •cdlment  U uM<d  for  manure.  Gum  tuca*  (r«*ther.  Thoir  rvllj^n  If  Mohammedan  ; their  dreM 
fu>tirta  U pxtnirtixl  fn>m  tl«*  <talk  of  the  Frruia  aMiitj.,  »rry  similar  to  that  of  the  BeloochM.  except  that  felt  for 
by  Indsttm*  oear  the  root,  which  pennit  the  eicapo  of  caw,  and  garntenu  of  felt,  are  often  worn  by  the  men. 
the  juice  : about  I lb.  If  ol>tAiite<l  from  each  plant.  The  Ttielr  language  U like  the  Hindoo  of  the  Punjab.  (Pof> 

f;oUl  and  fllrer  ore*  are  never  workr»l.  but  pwa  into  the  taufr,  pp.  li— M.  70 — 76  ) 

lantli  of  the  Ulntioo  traders  In  their  rnUEh  ftate.  At  A race  called  Dewahrt  inhabit  different  part!  of  the 
Kelat  there  la  an  armoury  lielouging  to  tne  khan,  for  country,  who  are  probably  dcsceiMlanta  of  tbe  Guebret, 
BHrnrds,  »|ioart,  and  m.itclih>cks ; l>ut  tbdr  workmanship  driven  from  Persia  bv  the  Araba  in  the  :iKth  year  of  the 
U very  clumsy  and  Inferii>r.  (PoMiivfrr.  pp.iiti — lou.)  Hegira;  thev  are  b**low  the  middle  height,  with  blunt 
The  principal  eai»orls  are  l»or*es.  ami  fKher  cattle,  features,  and  high  cheek-bone#  ; are  civil  and  obliging, 
akiiu.  (btea,  eralu,  some  rice,  coibm.  aiik,  oil,  indigo,  though  not  ho#piUble;  being  faithful  and  tniatwortby.  the 
aalt.  tjorax,  nitre,  Ac. ; from  Lus,  gndn.  felt,  and  coarae  guard  of  the  pala<-e  ni  the  khan  of  Kelat  la  entirely  com- 
rar^teta,  are  sent  into  Mukrnn  and  .\robia.  From  tb«  posed  of  them.  Their  language  U pure  Persian  ; their 
laUcr  country  almonds  iuid  t'.iffre  flavei  arc  irop«irt«l,  treatment  of  females  better  than  that  of  any  other 
the  (UnVi's  tM*ing  dcem>-<l  very  valuAhIc ; from  India,  Moslein  people,  (/it'd.  pp.  SO— 271.) 

iron,  tin,  lead,  atirl,  copi>iT.  iimigo.  betel-nut,  cochineal.  Hindoos  are  tolcralcd.  and  monopoUce  moft  of  tbe 
sugnr,  apices,  silks,  goid-cIoths,  chiiucc«.  and  coarte  trade  In  H<’la>  Aod  the  neiglitiouring  provinces,  but  they 
«u<>lleiii,  fruit,  Ac. ; in>m  Cnubiil  and  Kliora»san,  steel  are  not  allowed  to  settle  in  Hcloochistan  with  their 
and  copper ; from  Seisun,  wlille  cloths,  hxmgees.  tur-  wires  and  families.  There  Is  a coosldsTahle  lufu- 
h.xns,  Ac.;  from  Skndc,  bhikurpoor,  Ac.,  porcelain,  to-  sbm  of  Hindoo  blood  and  manners  among  the  Inhabit- 
bo<To.  coffW*.  opium,  Ac.  Broad  cloth.  Scotch  plaids,  ants  of  Cutch  Gundava  and  Lus,  where  the  people  are 
and  other  Kuroi>ean  manufacluri's,  are  bigtily  prised.  Indolent  In  their  habits,  and  incessantly  smoking.  In 
(Po'/twgcr,  p.  'JM.)  Mukran  the  p<*o;)le  are  l.irgcr  laillt  and  «larker  In  colour. 

'I’he  lUnd'Krt  pay  for  exports  In  silver  rupeea:  at  from  Intcrmarria^  with  I’nlTre  staves;  the  W(rmen  in 
Kcl.si  tne  currency  (i  In  Kurrem  Khanec  riipo«*s,  one  of  j this  prov.  are  lll-iaToured.  and  none  of  them  luug>llvedL 
which  U •sjulv.’Uenl  to  -IH  copj*cr  pice  ; a gold  stHpiin  to  C,  I {Ibid.  pp.  11—90.  76 — SI  I.) 

amU  Z<‘man  shahccs  to  .S  K.  K.  nip  Ts.  ( /6/r/. 317.)  The  government  Is  niimlnally  under  the  khan  of 
The  people  arc  nearly  roua'ly  divld»>d  lietwtetj  two  Kelat.  lau  chiefly  in  the  li.mds  of  the  sirdars  of  each  in- 
distinct nations,  the  f)cf<K>cluM,  (M-cupying  the  W.,  ami  dividual  tribe.  The  khan,  however,  can  oblige  each 
liie  BrahcMiM  inhalitiing  tho  K.  division  of  the  country,  sirdar  or  chief  to  furnish  him  with  acontingent  of  troop# 
Tin*  former  are  desirous  to  be  ihmigljt  dcsccinUnts  of  In  cnie  of  need.  The  public  revenue#  are  perhap#  abiKit 
the  ,\rabs,  but  are  not  physically  like  theiu,  othI  aru  3.So.iHM>  rupee#  a year  h large  part  of  which  I# 

Ciaisideffd  by  Potilnger  to  have  U*en  origiii.tlly  Si  ljuk-'s.  paid  In  prtHlnce.  which  the  khan  afterwards  dispoar#  of 
They  are  tall,  l«mg*rnccsl,  but  with  not  unpleasant  fca-  to  the  Hindoo  merchant#.  The  taxes  are  moderate; 
tiires,  ami  have  generally  strong,  aclivo.  and  athletic  l-'iigh  nf  the  pnxliin- is  paid  for  lands  requiring  irrigaikm 
ftames.  They  are  •ulxlivUled  into  three  trilw#  ; the  and  mitrh  labour;  from  l-Bdh  to  t-Bth  for  other  lands: 
N har<si»''8,  who  live  W.  of  the  Great  Dci-crt.  and  Hinds  the  resptxilve  sirdars  stop  a part  of  this.  In  payment  of  col- 
on I Mugh^ers,  inf'utch  Gundava.  oiidiiear  the  l)e-<t-rt  of  lection.  Five  rupv'cs  is  (taid  for  acamebluaJof  goods en- 
Kclat.  They  are  brave,  lmt>etuoui.  imired  to  fatigue,  tering  Kelat.  and  l|  per  cent,  on  gi^ods  sold,  excepting 
rieciMMvU’rs.  abhorring  petty  thcits.  but  appUudmg  cattle.  'J’he  khan  generally  sits  In  judgment  in  case#  ot 
wholesale  plunder  ; often  wasting  and  destroying  whole  murder.  This  crime  may  sometime#  be  cxtmpmmised  with 
districts,  yet  curiously  blending  an  **  ingenuouv  hospi-  the  friends  of  the  dt'coa^l,  Imt  in  the  rvent  of  the  murder 
laltly  with  this  pi  iHlatory  fcr<H'ity.”  IJkc  ail  pastoral  of  a fnrcimcT.  immiHllate  execution  waits  upon  the  crimi- 
n.itious.  they  have  no  iM-rmatient  residence.  Ixil  live  in  nol.  Adultery  may  Ik*  punikhtHl  by  tiicdcath  of  both,  by  tbe 
kh<riU.aJ  srtclelfps  of  four  or  five  tents,  ntuving  aisiut  hand  of  the  offended jmrty.  Burglary  and  night  mtA)ery 
AS  (hOfittire  is  found  siiilablo  f ir  their  flock*  and  herds,  are  capital  crimes.  Petty  diircrcnces  arc  adjusted  or  dia- 
Their  f mmI  consists  of  wheolen  and  lurlcy  rakes,  rice,  ihvsc<I  of  by  the  sirdars,  and  minor  ofl>i>res  are  punished 
dates,  cheese,  swtvt  and  #our  milk,  legume  soup,  onions,  by  flogging  and  imprisonment.  2Ua.) 

gurlic,  asKaftelida,  red  pcpp«*r,  and  cxYaviunally  flesh.  Almost  nil  the  inhabitants  of  H<*loochUtaii  are  nearly 
All  the  tlcloochea  arc  Mussulmans  of  llie  sect  of  Omar,  tnrharmis  and  uncivilised  : neither  the  BeltxKheekee  nor 
and  their  customs  are  those  of  other  Mohammedan:,  Brahooeki*e  are  written  tongues,  and  he  b greatly  bo- 
mixed  with  some  plainly  derived  from  the  ancient  Jew«.  lumred.  and  ralletl  ••  mmillee,”  who  can  read  the  Korn. 
I'olyg.viny  Is  allowed,  hut  they  treat  their  women  w ith  They  are  quite  ignorant  of  all  the  countries  in  their 
resmet  and  attention;  they  have  often  numerous  slaves,  nciutibourhood,  and  fancy  tbe  Britlah  E.  I.  Company  (of 
and  In  many  re«]>crts  heh.-iv«  to  them  with  great  kind-  which  they  have  heard  from  the  Hindoos)  to  be  “ an  old 
ness.  Tliey  are  armed  with  a matchlock,  sword,  spear,  woman  with  plenty  of  money."  MedkiiH;  they  are  !•>- 
dagger,  ano  shield,  which  they  c«)minoiiiy  derive  from  tally  unacquainted  with  ; and  to  cure  a fever  they  will 
r»r<  ign  traders.  They  are  go^  marksmen,  Invariably  aham|Hx>  or  thump  the  body  all  over.  pp.  ai>— 140. 

hitting  a targc't  inches  square,  while  on  horsebaLk.  at  Ac.) 

full  gallop  ; a pqiular  s|>ort  with  them  la  to  remove  and  This  country  wa.«  quite  unknown  to  Europeans  until 
carry  away  on  the  top  of  a spear,  while  at  full  gallop,  a the  time  of  Alex.uider  the  Great ; (he  bills  sscre  then 
stake  driven  deep  into  the  ground  ; an  opernthm  which  iuhal>ltcd  by  a race  of  savages,  the  shore  by  people  wbo 
requires  much  dexterity.  Cudgel  plapiig.  wrestling,  sulwivu*d  as  at  present  on  flth.  thence  twled  by  the 
warlike  exercises,  and  field-sports,  form  the  rest  of  their  Greeks  Icktkyirpkagi.  For  nearly  Iti  centuries  afterward# 
aniuseincnts.  The  dress  of  the  men  Is  a white  or  blue  there  arc  no  r(*curds  of  Beloorhtstan.  A caliph  of  Ho^- 
calico  shirt,  buttoned  round  tbe  neck,  and  reaching  dad,  hi  the  year  1*2  of  the  Hegira,  bxi  an  army  through  it 
lieluw  the  knees  ; (rowaers  of  the  same,  puckered  rotiitd  to  SIndc  ; it  was  afteiwards  taken  possession  of  by  Mu- 
the  ankles;  sHiqiert;  a close  quilted  cotton  cap  or  turlian.  saixid,  son  of  the  Ktnp.Mahmood.and  rmiamed  governed 
and  scarf.  Tne  women  wear  long  garments  of  red  or  hy  his  dyuasty  till  I73U,  when  Nadir  Shah  having  con- 
brown  cotton,  r<*achlng  to  the  ankles,  but  ojien  In  front  querc'd  ft,  bestowed  It,  with  the  title  of  bcglerbeg,  on  ut 
ft-om  the  boMun  downward#  ; very  wide  trowaert  of  silk  ; ancestor  of  the  prevent  khan  of  Kelat.  Until  17&6  It  was 
and  the  hair  either  parted  in  sei»arate  lucks  In  front,  and  tribut.vry  to  the  khan  of  Caulnii,  but  is  now  quite  tndii- 
tiieii  tied  up  together  In  a knot  on  tho  crown  of  the  perulent.  (/bid.  pp.  263—276.) 

head,  or  covered  by  a handkerchief.  The  language  of  HELP,  a village  of  .Switzerland,  cant.  Beme,  on  the 
the  Bcioochea  is  a dialect  of  the  Persian,  corruptly  Gurbrn,  at  tbe  foot  of  the  llvlperg,  near  the  S.  bank 
pronounced,  but  from  wlilch  longue  half  the  words  of  the  Aar.  5 m.  8. K.  Berne.  Pup.v.600. 
arc  Itorrowed.  {Fotiinger,  pp.  65— €7. 270.;  Elphimtont,  BELPECH.  a town  of  France,  d^.  Aude,  cap.  cant  , 
p.  VJ5.)  at  the  confluence  of  the  I-ers  and  the  Vlaiegr,  15  m. 

The  Brohooi^s  are  inferior  In  height  to  tbe  Beioochea,  S.W.  Caatelnaudary.  Pop.  2,429. 
hare  short  thigh-bones,  a round  face,  flat  feature#,  and  HELPKH,  a m.i>ket  town  and  chapelry  of  England, 
oflen brown  hair  ami  Iwarda.  I’heir  habits  are  still  more  co.  Derby,  par.  Dutfield,  and  bund.  Appletree,  6 m N. 
unsettled  than  those  of  the  Beloocbes,  but  they  are  not  l>erby.  54  m.  S.R.  M<mchestrr.aiul  134  m.  N.W.  London, 
so  prevtatory.  rapacious,  avarlrioua.  revengeful,  or  cruel.  Pi»p.  ( |h31  ) 7,690.  It  is  situated  in  a valley,  Uirough  which 
Poitlngrrprefcr#theirgeueraldMrat*terverymucbtothat  the  Derwent  flows.  I'his  river  is  croKsed,  at  the  N. 
of  the  former,  and  repr«-M-nts  them  as  active,  industrious,  end  of  the  town,  by  a stone  bridge  of  3 arrboa,  near 
lab.irious,  aulet.  hospitable,  faithful,  and  more  under  the  which  is  a fine  wear,  for  working  the  mills  of  tbe  Messr# 
control  of  tnetr  chiefs.  They  live  chiefly  on  animal  food,  of  Strutt.  The  town,  though  irregular,  is  well  built.  ’l*he 
which  they  arc  very  voracious,  and  are  admitted  by  the  market-plAce.  in  an  elevated  situation,  Is  surrounded  by 
Belooclies  to  l>c  biftter  marksmen  than  themselves,  handsome  shops.  A new  church  has  recently  been 
They  live  either  in  truts,  about  1 2 yards  lung  by  at  many  ererti-d.  Courts  l(*et  are  held  here  at  Foster  and  Mi- 
feet  wide,  built  of  sticks,  aiul  covered  with  coarse  blaii-  chaolmot,  when  Uie  offirers  of  the  town,  comprising  a 
keu.orlu  bouses,  which  in  the  tow  us.  as  well  iu  the  open  constable,  and  other  public  ufflit^rs,  are  elected  — *«< 
Country,  are  buiit  of  Umarikk  or  other  wikkIch  frame-  sworn.  Belper  is  one  of  the  places  for  taking  votes 
work,  flanked  with  mud,  or  bricks  of  unburnt  clay,  and  at  the  elifctlon  of  M.  P.  for  the  8.  ^vi^on  of  the  co. 
Ill-thotched  with  grass.  The  mm  arc  occupied  m the  The  liring  is  a curacy,  In  the  arclideaconry  of  Derby, 
ouUloor  and  the  women  in  the  indoor  rinploymenta,  hut  iHot'ese  of  Lichfield  and  Guventry  : patron,  vlrar 
the  latter  are  not  k(,>pt  secluded,  and  all  mix  and  eat  to-  Duflield.  There  are  phuxi#  of  worship  for  dissontars. 
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and  alao  Sundajr  and  infant  tchooU.  and  alnuhnutca. 
Fr«>m  an  lnct>n»u|pral>lr  vIIIak**.  tht«  placv  haa  riarii.  In  a 
ron))Mirattvt*l^  brief  penoii,  to  Ite  mve  of  the  mn»l  p<^u- 
|nu»  town*  in  the  co.  lu  pr«*Mmt  (iHSd)  pop.  ia  eatU 
mated  At  about  0.000.  ft  ia  mi»ch  indebted  to  tlie  public 
spirit  and  eiiii|irht«*ne«l  lienevolence  of  the  Meaara.  .Ntrult, 
whose  cuttuu  workft  fdveemplojtnent  to ‘i,orNI  people.  The 
mamifacture  of  silk  and  cotton  ho»icry  in  the  town  and 
neishbourhoc>d,  it  til«o  very  extensive:  and  nails,  earthen, 
ware,  and  other  artirles,  are  produced  upon  a large  icale, 
and  give  emp)o3rment  to  a great  nunu>er  of  banda. 
Tliere  arc  also  in  the  neighbourhood,  poiteriea,  bleach- 
ing-Krounds,  and  coal  wnrka.  I'lie  Oromford  Canal 
pa.»»es  within  2 m.  of  the  town  ; but  ita  most  important 
rhannei  of  comnmniration  will  doubtless  l>c  the  North 
Midland  Hallway.  n<»w  in  progreti.  This  railway,  whlcli 
ia  intended  to  join  L><*rby  and  Leeds,  passes  through 
Belper  ; and  being  mad»*  to  connect  at  I)erby  with  other 
railways  rommiinicatlng  with  Ixindon  oncT  the  W.  of 
KiigUnd.  will  open  an  ''^ay  access  to  the  principal  mar- 
kets  of  the  empire  to  Ui'l|>er.  ami  the  other  plac^  on  its 
line.  The  furrimnding  scenery  it  very  b«Uullful  and 
picturesque,  particularly  that  near  the  bridge.  Market- 
day.  .Saturday.  Fairs,  13  May  and  ill  Uct,,  for  sheep, 
cattli',  &c. 

liKLT  (Ghxat  and  Little),  two  of  the  entrances 
into  the  Baltic,  which  s<*e. 

UK l.TLi HltKT,  a town  of  Ireland,  co.  Cavan,  oti 
the  Krne,  61  in.  N.W.  by  \S’.  Dublin.  6)  ra.  N.  by  V^ . 
Cavan.  Pop  3.03'i.  It  Is  a corimralo  town,  has  a good 
market  house,  amt  a spacious  cliurch  ; but  it  iias  no 
staple  manufacture  or  trade,  and  it  not  increasing. 
There  U a considerable  distillery  within  the  modem 
limits  of  the  bor.  It  retiirne<l  3 mem.  to  the  Irish 
II-  of  C..  but  was  disfranclilteH  at  the  l.-iiion.  Its  trade 
is  injured  fru.ii  there  tn'iug  a rapid  or  fali  in  the  river  on 
its  one  side,  and  a shidiow  on  the  other.  {Muntcipai 
Bf’itulary  tt  intrU,  Ac.) 

UKLN  EDKllK.  a town  of  Naples,  prov,  Calabria 
('itra,  on  a hill  washed  hy  the  Methlerrmtcan.  3h  m- 
N.N'.W.  (<Henza.  Pop.  .5,6iS).  It  ha.%  a i<irt,  several 
churches  and  convenu.  and  d wcmrs-/if  . the  reve- 
nues ul  which  are  appropriated  to  the  ixHtiouing  of  poor 
girls  on  their  marriage,  its  wme  ami  raisins  are  In  con- 
siderable repute. 

BHLVKZ.  a town  of  France,  diT*  Dordogne,  cap. 
rant.,  I-I  tn.  S.W.  Sarl.'it.  I’op.  ‘i.Md.  It  has  mills  fur 
extracting  oil  i'rora  nuts ; and  Its  lairs  and  markets  are 
Well  irequented. 

BKLVOIH.  an  extra-parochUl  district  of  England. 

Pirtiy  tn  co.  l.«'iocster.  partly  in  that  of  Lincoln,  in  nutid. 

raniland  of  the  former,  and  soke  of  (irantba.'n  of  the 
butrr  ; 9Hm.  N.  by  ^V.  Londoti.  Pop.(1H3l)  area, 
170  acres.  The  Inh.'Uiitants  ore  caniiecled  with  the  es- 
tablishment at  Ib-lvoir  L'astle.  the  splendid  seat  of  the 
Duke  of  Hutland.  wliich  crowns  the  summit  of  an 
eminence  overlooking  the  beautiful  vale  whence  its  nomo 
is  derived.  Tiie  sice  was  first  occupt«^l  by  Rotiert 
de  Tioieid.  itaivlarii  l»earer  of  Win.  the  Conqueror, 
and  remained  with  his  lineal  descendants  till  the  reign  of 
lien.  Hi.,  when  It  passed,  by  tnorrl.ige,  to  the  Manners 
family,  in  wiioee  iKvssestion  it  has  since  remained.  The 
siruriurn.  which  hail  been  destroted  h»  the  wars  of  the 
Hoses,  was  reliuilt  hv  the  flrst  I'arl  of  Hutland.  whose 
title  dotes  13  Hon.  Vlll.  In  the  last  civil  war  it  was 
alternately  garrisont-Hl  hy  the  royal  and  |>arhameQtary 
forces,  ami  w.is  much  injured  : after  the  Kestoration  it  was 
again  repaired  by  tite  first  Duke  of  Hutland.  Groat  Im- 
provements ojiii  additions  have  been  made  to  this  magid- 
flrent  pile,  hy  the  pres<'nt  duke,  under  the  direction  of 
Wyatt.  W biUt  they  were  in  progress  a fire  nearly  de- 
stroyed the  w hole : the  Irrepiirmble  injury  w.is  the  destruc- 
Uon  of  the  fine  picture  gallery,  in  wiiicn  were  several  of 
Sir  J.  Kernnidsx  paintings  ; and  amongst  others  that  of 
the  Nativity.  The  castle  is  now  retPir^  to  more  than 
its  former  magmlirence.  still  preserving  the  stylo  of  an 
ancient  baronial  restdruce. 

HKN  AHKS,  a prov.  of  IIIodMUn.  formerly  included 
In  that  of  Allnhaiad.  nresid.  of  Urngal ; containing  the 
districts  of  lk>nar«*s.  Mirsaporc,  Ghasepnre,  and  Juan- 
pore ; chledy  l>etu«-en  lot.  34-^  and  N„  and  long. 
and  H4^  SO'  K. ; having  N.  Guruck[>ure  : B.  Bahar; 
H.  the  Berar  rod<?d  distr.;  and  W'.  tlic  territ.  of  the 
rajoit  of  Hew'ah.  and  the  districts  of  Allahabad  and 
Juanpore.  Area  H.670  sq.  m.  Pup.  estimated  at  about 
S, 000.000.  It  consists,  for  the  most  part,  of  a cultivated 
flat,  on  both  sides  of  the  Ganges,  and  U,  besides, 
well  watered  by  (he  Goompty,  Sone.  ( aramnassa.  &c. 
It  chiefly  produces  the  drier  gr^ns,  as  wheat  and  barley,  ' 
legumM,  flax,  Ac.,  indigo,  sugar,  and  large  quantities  i 
Of  opinm.  I'he  latter  is  a government  monopolv,  and 
B.'ihar  and  Benorev  are  the  only  provinces  in  the  Bengal 
presid.  in  which  it  is  permittevl  to  be  grown.  This 

firov.  Is  amongst  the  most  flourishing  in  India,  and 
ncreasing  gre.ttly  in  traiie  and  pros)>eriiy ; the  t<dol 
land  revenues  In  IN30-30  amountea  to  4l'),37Uf.  sterling. 
MusUos,  gauses,  brucaslos,  and  some  salt  of  an  Inferior 
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kind,  are  among  lite  manufactures.  l-lOth  of  lh(>  |Mip. 
tn  (he  cities,  amt  l-lhaii  in  the  rest  of  the  prov.,  ar«i 
Muhommedans ; the  judicial  ami  oti'rr  reguWions  of 
Bengal  extend  to  this  prov.  Before  1776  Benares  lie- 
longed  to  the  nabob  of  Oude,  who,  in  that  year,  ceded 
ft  to  the  British. 

RxNAitas  ( f aranissAj  flanscr.,  or  A'off.  the  splendid), 
a large  and  celebrated  city  of  Hlndnvtan.  presId.  Bengal, 
cap.  prov.  and  distr.  of  same  name,  sent  of  a court  of 
circuit  and  appeal,  and  one  of  the  6 chief  provinriai 
cities  in  the  jiresid.,  at  the  head  of  a judicial  divitiun. 
Lat.  360  ny  if ^ gju  j#  k..  ^n  the  N.  W’.  ikook  of 

the  Ganges,  about  300  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  se.i ; 
6,'im-  K.  Allahabad,  and  400  m.  N.W'.  Calcutta.  Pop. 
630.000.  (HamtUon,  I8W.)  It  is  the  "most  holy"  illy 
of  the  Hindoos;  the  ecxlestastical  metmitolis.  in  fact,  of 
India,  snd  ts  retorted  to  by  pilgrims  from  all  quarter*, 
esiiei'ially  from  (he  Maharaua  cmimries.  and  from  even 
Tihi't  and  BIrmnh.  According  to  Bishop  llrlM-r,  It  "Is 
certainly  (he  richest,  os  well  os  pmtiably  the  most  popu- 
lous, city  tn  the  peninsula."  ns  first  view  is  extremely 
fine  ; it  extends  about  4 m.  along  the  luuik  of  the  river, 
which  Is  considerably  elevatiNi,  and  adorned  with  l.*irgc 
ghauts,  or  landing-places,  with  long  ami  handsome 
flights  of  steps.  " Its  buildings,  which  are  crowded, 
built  of  stone  or  brick,  and  uniquely  lofty  ; here  ami 
there  the  sculptured  pyramld.-U  tops  of  small  pagmia*; 
amt  the  great  mosque  of  Aurungiclie.  with  its  giUU*(l 
dome  glittering  in  the  sunbeam,  and  two  minarets 
towering  oQo  aikove  the  other,  form  a grand  and  imposing 
cowp-d'o'i/."  The  stnets  areexlrenu-ly  narrow,  and  the 
opp<ksl(e  sides  approach  in  some  ports  so  mvir  each  other 
as  to  be  united  hj  galleries  ; the  only  ofieu  space  it  (ho 
market-place,  cuiislruc(<-d  by  the  pr«  M‘nt  gnr..  iiut  tlio 
rily  if  well  drained  and  healthy.  In  INUI  there  weru 
upwards  of  I3.(<i0  hoim-s.  from  I to  6 storu*«  high,  hu'lt 
ni  tkrick  nr  stone,  and  l&OOO  more  of  mud.  with  tiled 
roofs.  The  former  Intlge,  at  an  average,  about  1>6  |>ersons 
on  a floor  ; those  of  <>  stories  often  coidaining  from  160  to 
300  Individuals  each  : they  are  tkuilt  rikund  a court-yard, 

I and  havn  small  wimtows.  many  veraml.-ihs,  galleries.  Ac. ; 
much  )>aiuti:ig,  carving,  and  elalMiratc  stone-work  ; and 
are  "often  not  unliki*  th«>se  reprcscntetl  in  raualtlti's 
‘ Views  of  Venice.*  " 'J'he  causeways  are  much  lower  than 
the  lower  floors  of  the  hcKJses,  uliioh  have  mustiy  orihrd 
rows  ill  front,  with  little  shops  behind  them ; I'ocn  strei't, 
or  Isosar.  Is  deviii<>d  to  a separate  trade.  'I'he  prindpo) 
public  building  is  the  mosque,  built  by  Aurungri-be,  on 
the  highest  p«>int,  and  in  ilie  ecnlre  of  the  city,  which  it 
completely  overlooks.  A Hindoo  temple  was  destroyed 
to  make  room  for  It.  Many  other  mosques,  which  re- 
main, are  built  on  equally  holy  spots,  much  to  the  an- 
noyanee  of  the  Hindoo  ponulation.  There  are  nume- 
rous Hindoo  temple*  ; ami  fakirs'  houses,  as  they  aro 
called,  adorntvl  with  idols,  oceur  at  everr  turn.  Be- 
nares is  crowdi*d  with  inendtront  priests ; tliere  are  said 
to  IkR  fl.OdO  housed  occupied  by  Br.'Uiniios.  who  live 
upon  the  alm-v  aii<l  otTeriiigs  of  the  pilgrims ; only  l-ihtii 
of  the  pop.  are  .Mohanimraons ; and  Hurojkcanx.  who  are 
fi*w  in  nuinlxT,  n side  not  in  (he  city,  hut  at  Seroll,  a 
little  way  o(T.  Turks,  iVrsians.  Armenians,  Tartars,  .tc., 
are  scttl^  in  Benares.  Its  trade  is  cnnsidcrable  in  shaw  U, 
diamoodi  of  Bundlecund.  Dacca  and  other  muslins:  in 
silks,  cottons,  and  line  woollens  of  it*  own  manufacture, 
and  in  Kurn)>ean  article*.  The  IIiikIoo  Sanscrit  college 
ofthlscityis  the  chief  teat  of  native  leanifng  In  India. 
In  1030  it  was  attended  by  V07  pupils:  an  Kngllsh  col- 
lege, established  in  1033.  has  from  HO  to  In)  pupils. 
Numerous  Christian  missions  have  been  (*ttablishi*d 
here,  and  there  are  private  teachers  of  both  the  Moliain. 
medan  and  HIihIoo  (aw.  One  of  the  grealest  curinsities 
at  Benares  is  an  ancient  obs4>rvatory,  built  before  the 
Mussulman  conquest,  by  the  cedebrated  Rajah  Jeh-singh. 
It  is  of  stone,  and  contains  a large  square  tower.  In  whit  h 
are  preserved  nuny  instruments,  chiefly  of  stone,  some  of 
them  having  been  evidently  used  for  judicial  astrology  : a 
few  miles  to  the  K.  there  is  a solid  stone  mlu,  similar  in  ap- 
pearance to  the  Buddhist  temples  in  the^V.  of  IndLx.  c-olled 
the  Saranath.  The  country  around  Benares  is  fertile  and 
well  cultivated,  but  bare  or  wood ; fuel  Is,  therefore,  very 
dear,  and  sai//cci.  In  consequence  of  this  scarcity,  ara 
said  to  have  been  Icm  coranuHi  than  in  many  part*  of 
India.  This  city  Is  believed  by  the  Hindoos  to  form 
no  part  of  the  terrestrial  glolke,  but  to  rest  upon  the 
point  of  biva’s  trident:  hence,  they  say.  no  earthquake 
ever  alTects  it  In  1017  it  was  taken  by  sultan  Mahmoud, 
and  from  1)90  followeil  the  fortunes  of  (hr  Delhi  sove- 
reims : since  1776  it  lias  enjoyed  tranquillity  umier  the 
Britiih.  interrupU’d  only  on  one  occasion  by  a religious 
conflict  between  the  Hindoo*  and  Mussulmans,  on  the 
latter  breaking  down  a pillar,  called  " biva’s  walking- 
stick.'*  The  rojali  of  Benares  u a pensioner  on  English 
tioiiiity  to  the  exunt  of  13  42b/.  anniuilly,  and  without 
any  political  power.  {Uamttton't  K.  /■  Oax. ; fhid.,  Htn- 
dottan  I Mod.  Trap.  ix.  343— 36H.  • Heportx,  ^e.  and 
Appmdtxc*.) 

IBKNCOOLHN,  amarit.  town  Sumatra  (E.  archi- 
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prUfo).  and  the  principal  settlement  of  tbe  Dutch,  as 
lormcrij  of  the  Bntiih,  on  that  UlantL  It  itamla  oo  the 
S.W.matt,  in  lat.  3*3  41/ N.,  loitg.  IQ' K.  The  town, 
which  U small  ami  well  built,  Is  said  to  be  iinheiJchv ; 
but  Fort  MArlboroiigh,  ori^milly  constructed  br  tnr 
British  lu  Ida-V  stands  a little  (art her  InLind.  in  a healthier 
situation.  The  pop.  Is  mmposod  of  Dutch  and  other 
F.uropeans,  or  their  descen-lants.  Chinese,  Bali> 

nese,  Malays,  ttc.  The  trade  of  Bcncouleu  had  grently 
declined  previivusly  to  our  parting  with  It  in  iH'ift.  The 
imports  nmsUt  chiefly  of  cloths,  rice,  and  salt,  tobacco, 
sugar,  handkerchiefs,  ftc.  from  Bataria ; opium  and 
rarlmu  fabrics  from  Bengal  and  the  Comtnandel  coast ; 
printed  cottons,  cutlery,  and  metallic  articles,  from  Ku< 
mpe ; and  salted  flsh,  roes,  eggs,  poultry,  oil,  and  timber, 
from  (dher  parts  of  the  IslantX  The  Kuglish  endeavoured 
to  cultivate  the  clove  and  nutmeg  hf^rc,  Imt  the  produce 
was  very  inferior  to  that  of  Ambuyiia  and  the  Banda 
Islands.  Beocoolen  was  always  an  unprofitable  settie> 
tnent  to  the  British,  the  expenses  of  its  government 
having  unifonnlr  excMdi^d  Its  revenue.  During  the  live 
years  preceding  its  cession  to  the  Dutch,  the  excess  of 
expenditure  over  revenue  amounted  to  about  HA.rssi/.  g 
rear.  It  was  ceded  in  to  tbe  Dutch.  In  part  ex- 
change for  the  town  and  fortress  of  Malacca  and  other 
•ettlimients.  (Itamiiion’s  E.  1.  Gaz.  1.  172. ; HeporU  on 
the  .ifihtr$  the  E.  /.  Comp.) 

BKNDKn,  a town  of  European  Russia,  prov.  Bessa- 
rabia. on  the  Dniester,  about  oH  m.  from  the  Black  Soa. 
pop  1,700.  {SdminUr.^  It  Is  fortified  by  a wall  and 
ditch,  and  has  a citadel  on  an  eminence.  In  1770.  the 
Russians  took  this  town  by  storm,  and  reduced  it  to 
ashes.  They  again  took  it  In  IMio,  and  ft  was  finally 
ceded  to  them,  with  tbe  prov.  of  Bessarabia,  by  the 
treaty  of  Buchorest  in  I HI  2.  it  was  formerly  a place  of 
much  greater  consequence  than  at  present ; and  is  said, 
previously  to  its  capture  in  1770,  to  have  had  20.000  in- 
habitants. In  ita  vicinity  is  Vamitso,  the  retreat  cf 
Charles  XII.  after  the  battle  of  Poltava. 

BE  N E,  a town  of  the  Sardinian  States,  prov.  MondovI, 
on  a hill  between  the  Stura  and  Tanaro,  16  m.  N.E. 
Coni.  Pop.  fV.0ii0.  It  is  defendeti  hy  an  old  castle  ; has  a 
eolic^ate  rhnrch,  and  an  hospital. 

BKNRVENTO  (an.  J?rsicer»fwm),  acityof  lUlv,  cap. 
of  a small  surrounding  territory  or  deleg.,  within  tlie 
Princi{»ato  VUra,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  but  belong- 
ing to  the  states  of  the  Church,  on  the  decUviiy  of  a hill 
between  and  near  the  confluence  of  the  Calore  and  Sa- 
bato,  32  m.  N.E.  Naples;  lit.  410  7'  N.,  lung.  14^43'  E. 
Pop.  of  deleg.  Z3,0ou;  of  town,  perhaps  IQ.tXMl.  It  is 
surrounded  hy  walls,  and^defended  by  a castle.  The  mo- 
dem town  orriiples  the  site  of  the  ancient  one,  and  is  al- 
most entirely  roastructc<l  out  of  the  mini  of  the  latter. 
In  tart,  with  this  exception  of  Rome,  hardly  any  Italian 
town  can  (kkui  of  so  many  remains  of  antiquity  as  Bene- 
vento.  Of  these  the  most  pcrfe<*t  and  by  for  the  most 
worthy  of  notice  is  the  aren  of  Trajan,  now  the  Porta 
Aarra,  erected  in  honour  of  the  ^eat  emperor  whose 
name  it  hears,  about  a.  c.  1 1-1  This  singularly  beautiful  , 
structure  is  of  white  marble,  of  the  composite  order,  j 
and  consists  of  a single  arch.  Its  total  height  Is  62  ft.,  { 
the  intercoIumDistions  and  frietes  I>e1ng  covered  with 
basso  relievos  representing  the  battles  and  triumphs  of 
the  Dartati  war.  These,  which  are  of  the  most  exquisite 
workmanship,  are  a gotid  deal  mutilated ; but  otherwise  { 
this  noble  fabric  is  nearly  entire.  The  rathe<iral  Is  a ' 
clumsy  edifice,  in  the  walls  of  w hich  the  finest  remains  of  | 
antiquity  are  huddled  together  without  anv  regard  to 
order.  The  cupola  of  the  church  of  St.  Sophia  rests  on  { 
a circular  colonnade  of  antique  marble ; and  scarcely  a ' 
wall  is  to  be  seen  that  is  not  filled  with  fragments  of 
altars,  tombs,  columns,  and  other  relics  of  the  old  city. 
Uenevento  is  the  teat  of  an  arcbbiihopric,  and  has  a fine 
paloMxo  pnbiico,  or  town-hall,  a seminary  with  a good 
library,  a college,  an  orphan  hospital,  three  other  hos- 

Eitals.  and  two  mrmti  at  ptiia.  Considerable  fdrsare 
eld  at  different  periods  of  the  roar.  It  suffered  severely 
’ fWim  the  plague  in  1656,  anci  from  on  earthquake  in 
I6hh. 

Beneventn  Is  very  ancient,  its  origin  being  ascribed  to 
Diomed.  It  was  first  called  Malevcntum  ; Init  on  being 
taken  and  colonised  bv  the  Homans,  It  was  called  Bene- 
venium.  In  its  vicinity,  in  1266.  was  fought  the  great  J 
battle  between  Charles  of  Anjou  and  his  rival  Manfred, 
In  which  the  latter  was  killed,  and  his  army  totally  de- 
feated. During  the  ascendancy  of  Napoleon.  Benevento  i 
was  formed  Into  a prindniilitT,  confemd  on  M.  de  Talley-  | 
rand  ; but.  on  the  downfall  of  Na|>ol(*<jn,  It  again  reverted  ^ 
to  the  pope.  (.Vicmfiunic'f  T^ro  Striitrt,  i.  410.  4to  ed.  ; I 
SrrrtHoH,  Stalttttca  rii  Stati  Pomtfjiri.  tfc. ) j 

BENGAL  (Pbwidehcv  or),  a very  extensirr  terri-  ! 
lory  of  Asia,  being  by  far  the  most  Important  and  extrn-  ! 
sive  of  the  three  {’residencies  into  wliU-h  the  Britisli 
dominions  in  the  East  are  divided.  It  consists  trrinrl- 
pally  of  territories  in  India,  on  this  side  the  Ganges, 
or  in  Hfndostan.  in  which  It  extends  over  the  whole  of  j 
the  large  and  fertile  provinces  of  Bengal  and  Behar, 
witli  very  considerable  portions  of  thoM  of  Delhi,  Alla-  j 
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habad,  Oude,  Gundwanaii.  Beror.  Urisso,  and  Rajpoo- 
tana.  BcyoiKl  the  Canges,  it  comprises  Assam,  Arracaii, 
Ye.  Taroy,  and  Mergui.  with  .Malacca.  Singapore,  and 
Prince  of  Wales'  Island ; but  these  latter  districts,  or 
those  b«-yond  the  Ganges,  should  rather  be  oonsidcred 
as  deiiendcDcies  on,  thou  as  parts  of.  tbe  presidency. 
Its  territories  in  and  adjactmt  to  liindoston  lie  betwin-n 
lat.  Itr>  O'  and  31o  15'  N..  and  long.  74^  to  OtP  E., 
having  N.  |>art  of  Kajpooiana.  the  Himalaya  mountains, 
Nepaul,  Sikkim, and  BooCan  ; K.  Jynneob,  Cassay.and  the 
Binnan  empire  ; S.  the  Bay  of  liengal,  the  .Madras  pre- 
sId.,  and  the  dun.  of  the  rajah  of  Bcrar  and  the  Nizam; 
W\  those  of  Sciudia,  tbe  rajah  of  Bhopal,  indep.  Bundle- 
cund,  and  Hajiioutaiia.  Tbe  dislr.  of  Ajme-er  and  an- 
other detached  and  smaller  dUtr.  are  enclosed  in  the 
last-named  country.  Tbe  ceded  Birmcse  provs..  Ye, 
Tavoy,  and  Mergui,  are  boundad  W.  by  toe  Birman 
empire  and  the  ocean,  and  elK'whcre  by  Siam  and 
the  territories.  The  doro.  ol  this  presid.  entirely 
surround  those  of  the  rajah  of  Rewab,  and  nearly  so 
those  of  Oude ; at  one  point  they  approach  Kunjeet 
Sing's  dom.,  and  at  another  coroe  within  70  m.  of  the 
Bombay  presid. : at  the  Himalaya,  they  meet  Tibet,  and 
the  farthest  E.  boundary  of  their  Assamese  territories 
Is  not  lUO  m.  from  the  mmtier  of  China.  Their  total 
area  has  been  t^imated  at  348,400  sq.  m.»  and  the  total 
|K>n.  at  7o.ono.ooo. 

It  is  dirided  luto  the  Upper  or  Western,  the  Central, 
and  the  Ix>wer  provinces ; the  former  including  Delhi 
and  others  W.  of  80^  long. ; the  Central,  Allaliobad, 
Behar,  aiKl  others  as  far  E.  as  87^  long. ; and  tbe  Lower 
prov..  Bensal,  and  the  rest  still  farther  R.  These  provs. 
are  divldeo  Into  numerous  districts,  which  have  mostly 
the  same  limits  as  they  had  under  the  Mohammedan 
goremment : the  following  Is  the  official  re|>ort  of  their 
extent,  population,  and  land  revenue.  ( See  Rep.  on  tiu 
AJfbirt  of  tkr  E /-  Como.,  1831,  pp.  7C'i,  7C3.  { and 
pcndii  — Rerenue,  par.  it.  pp.  2—^.) 


lUvlsion  Am)  District. 


CttltmUa. 

Ilurdvan 
Juiwl*  .MeboU  • 

Xt  lililapon 
CutUrk 

NuUiIm  - 
li'cxhlv 
VI  l^pinnsha 

nf  ('.Alrutia 
lAkuiurui 


ItAinchur  - 
li-hir 
I IttHOl 

r>h«hsbAd 

I’AIAA 

KhAac»l|Htf» 
I’umrAh  * 
IntiAcrpor* 
Kuninwnr 

llrrthli<«»T| 

M aunbcuAt<«d 


IW4-<-s  Jelsipurs  • 

T.|>firrAh  • • 

I'iiittAcang  • 

lUrkrTCUncV  > 

Sslhrt 

HMNtrAi*  i-t'llACfflniUA 

IlbtuTDtnpbrr,  <‘«iorh-I)»- 
bsr.  KsjmAliU,  llb^wa. 
ItaiiQfr**,  t-hmpnr*,  aim 
IuIam^,  tnrlwMl  ia  Uw 
duct.  Above. 

Vfftt  mr  W.  PravUtm. 
AUahAUd  • 

Hunitu^iuiil,  N.  and  8.  • 
IkTMTC* 

<>’A*-«porv 
(ionirfcpore  • 
JoAnpot#  • 

Arimehef  • . 

SiiisApcev 

Darttttp. 

Agra 

An^iber 

f'omx’kAlMd  • • 

llwntif 

MiAhjri.ARpM«  • 
N>4uir«nMice  - • 


KUoAh  . 
MorAdahad  • 
UeolumUlwlMl 


Estevit 
Mcb  IHM. 
la  Kng. 
•q.  B*. 


t,ono 

4.990 

X.VG0 

VAHO 

6.IS0 

5,106 

z.ita 

8AI0 

1,IM 

f 


tl,450 

5,1X5 

7.75V 

5,7<i0 

4fiAO 

667 

7.170 

7.460 

5.950 
7A56 

8.950 
8A70 
1,870 

1470 

I,5a5 

6AU0 

t,ww 

X.7H0 

3AXf 

64M 


t/>A0' 

l.7<WI 

4440 

5J.W) 

*450 

94t0 

I4tn 

*,«40 

5,U0 

5400 

8,4on 

I4.V) 

a,9no 

t.4«> 

5400 

1*50 

5,450 

5400 

1450. 


Pep.  la 

iTvs. 


1,187480 
1401.740 
I414AI60 
14044*0 
l,ia>400 
1.1X7.100 
1,09.130 
5*9  AW5 
3604801 
•654U0j 

^l4 

t45*4U 

14io,«io 
1, 897.700 
1.484475 
W0450 
>55,705 

797,790 

148V.185 

t441.4«) 

I4S0450 

4487.155 

l.««7465 

70X490 

51*485) 

58X475/ 

l47y.X«0 

7IJ0400 

6X6440 

1485,7*0 

1454,670 


5n-« 

44*.SX* 

1407.614 
789,701 
1, *09455 
1,166451 
1.10*474 
1,1“  ““ 


1460,80 

'-SSi/S 

1.7564U 

1A>634^ 

l,464,t»« 

691478 

l,1954«l 


810,417 

5654*r 

781400 

,*Q3,.M« 

7t04U 


1496496 

14t>.«9l 

790461 

*40*401 

*483,1 

1,4794 

1,7564 

*4*9.* 

*.1*4.1 

l.I.XSO 

*404.* 

5.I7.V 

1.805,* 

9Cv!t 
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TaUe  continMed. 


1 

1 Divittoo  and  Dtolet- 

j 

Kxtmt  of 
each  IHu. 
In  Eng. 
H-m. 

1 asMtny. 

teell^clnrwsinf  l*linUwst.8v- 
h«>wsn,  Najcevosb,  Kald. 
1 •bwl.lUnd*h,K«l|Me,M«o- 
nUTtvmisevr,  and  I>v(lU, 
Indudcd  In  atpore  district 

■ - 

CiM  DUMdt, 

1- On  th*  Nrrbadd* 
t.  the  RjjaSi  Bmr  ta 

50,900 

S. 

lft,900> 

Arscnii  • * 

Cachar  . . • 

•Jntaah  • “.  * 

,Va,  Tavay,  Msrgat,  Ae, 

SJIAO 

ujnol 

I Total 

S5S.769 

The  principal  dt1«a  are  Calcutta,  the  BiitUh  cap.  of 
India ; uelhl.  the  Mohaimnedan  capital ; with  Bcnarrt. 
Moorahcdahad,  Dacca,  Behar,  Patna,  Allahabad,  and 
Agra. 

The  mrface  of  thla  eaat  terrltorj  hat,  in  dilTerrnt 
parta.  every  variety  of  elevation  and  atp^t.  But  by 
br  the  larger  portion  contitti.  notwltbatandlng.  of 
linmcDM  pUloa,  Including  thoae  of  the  Ganget  and 
Brahmaputra.  Bxcloflve  of  the  Hlmmalava  and  Gar- 
rowB  mountalni,  which  bound  It  K.  and  E.,  it  haa  no 
mountaini  of  any  importance,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Vlndhyan  range,  S.  of  the  Ganna. 

Aierrt.— .No  part  of  India  u ao  well  watered,  or  haa 
$o  many  great  river*.  The  Gangea  flow*  In  a S.B. 
direction  Utrough  the  whole  extent  of  the  pmldenry, 
being  Joined  in  It*  pro^ee*  by  numeroti*  tribuurie*, 
*ome  of  them,  a*  the  Jumna,  Chumbul,  (k)gra.  Gun- 
duck,  Sone,  Ac.,  of  great  magnitude  and  Importaiice. 
It  Ualao  traversed  In  It*  B.  part*  by  the  Krahina^mtra. 
which,  as  well  a*  the  Ganges,  fall*  Into  the  S.  part  of 
the  Bay  of  Bengal,  near  each  other.  Both  of  them,  but 
capeciuly  the  Ganges,  divide  into  numerrou*  arm*  before 
reaching  the  *ca ; and  their  united  deltas  form  a tract  of 
alluvial  soil  of  above  30.0U0  sq.  m.  In  extent,  and  great 
natural  fertility,  but  mostly  overrun  with  jungle.  There 
are  no  lakes  similar  to  those  In  Tibet,  or  other  part*  of 
Alla ; but  many  extenilre  lannes,  orJreU.  esfieclally  In 
Che  lower  pror.,  and  above  all  Jn  the  districts  of  Dacca 
and  Rajeshaye.  (See  Bskoal.  Paov.or.) 

Sensere.  — Rvery  kind  of  scenery  Is  met  with  in 
this  preudency.  Kumson.  the  roost  N.  mu,  Is  a **  vast 
and  tumultuous  ocean  of  mountains,'*  derated  In  suc- 
cessive rtdge#  to  7.000  ft.  In  height,  backed  by  the  snowy 
ridge  of  the  Himalaya,  and  covered  in  great  part  with 
an  uninterrupted  forest  of  both  Asiatic  and  European 
vegetation.  The  W.  parts  of  Delhi  trench  nn  the  Indian 
desert,  and  have  an  arid  look,  and  thirsty  soil ; other 
portions  of  this  prov.  are  also  flat,  b<it  fertile  and  highly 
cultivated.  The  Doab  is  flat,  ainl  abounds  in  long  grass, 
but  is  singularly  deflrient  In  Umber.  Allahabjal  is 


but  is  singularly  deflrient  In  Umber.  Allahabad  is 
mmonfft  the  roost  productive  provs.  in  Hindostan ; Its 
surfhee  is  oneqiuU.  the  S.  part  rising  progressively  Into  a 
hill  tract,  which  extends  through  Bandah  and  part  of 


Kalpee  districts.  Bundlecund  and  the  ceded  distr.  on 
the  Nerbudda,  form  part  of  the  high  centra)  table  land 
of  India  : they  abound  In  deep  ravines,  fertile  valleys, 
and  extensive  forests  ; but  are  In  many  parU  sterile,  as 


are  ^so  some  of  the  distr.  even  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Ganges.  The  central  prov.  are  uodul^ing,  often 
well  cultivated,  intersected  by  rivers,  and  adorned  In 


many  parts  by  groves  and  forests.  Bahar,  N.  the  Ganges, 
Is  flat  and  waste : but  Is  very  fertile  on  the  S.  side  of 
that  river  i Ita  b^ht  also  Increases  as  It  advances  more 
to  the  8.,  so  that  in  R^ghur  we  find  a mountainous 
and  rocky  country  two  thirds  waste,  paitldnatlng  in  the 
natural  features  of  the  Gundwanah  districts.  Joining  those 


on  the  Norbodda.  Orissa,  near  the  sea  coast,  is  low  and 
swampy ; but  its  interior  contains  cultivated  plains  and 
dense  Jungles,  backed  W.  by  a tnouotainous  forest 
region,  which  descends  gradually  through  the  Juule 


latter  are  incloe^,  both  toward  the  sea  and  the  N. 
border,  hj  Immense  belts  of  Jungle,  and  have  B.  the 
nnhie  valley  of  the  Brahmaputra,  which  constitutes  the 
prov.  of  Assam.  From  Sylhet  to  Araran  the  Interior 
f*  extremely  hilly,  the  coast  swampy,  but  the  surface 
often  very  fertile  and  well  cultivate:  the  other  ceded 
llinneso  provinces  have  dense  forests  and  Jungles,  rice- 
plains.  and  a rocky  coast,  preceded  by  low  islands. 

Ufciofy  and  MiaeraJs,—  The  Himalaya,  in  Kumaon. 
ii  comp«>*ed  of  granite,  gneiss,  porphyry,  quarts,  mica. 
burnbivade,Ac. ; and  Its  lower  ranges  contain  sandsloDe. 


breedated  llinestoite.  copper,  and  Iron  ores.  The  Vlnd- 
hyan mountains  betray  a volcanic  character  throughout, 
and  the  Garruws  mountains,  on  the  opposite  sl(k‘  of  the 
delta  of  the  Ganges,  exhibit  a similar  structure.  Tertiary 
beds  are  met  wltn  in  Sylhet  and  where  the  Brahmaputra 
Issues  from  the  Assam  valley,  containing  organic  rcmaii;* 
of  crocodiles,  Tet/erro,  Ac.  The  Khaunlpore  dl»tr.  is 
peculiarly  rich  in  iron,  and  consideraole  mines  have 
formerly  been  worked  4 the  ore  is  nodular,  and  yields 
90  to  S.S  per  cent,  metsd.  In  the  Sylbet  hUts  there  I*  a 
floe  granular  iron  : and  in  Ramgbur,  on  the  banks  of  (he 
Jumna,  and  in  the  Himalaya,  ore  Is  found  yielding 
30  to  M per  cent.  Coal,  in  conjunction  with  Von,  Is 
found  In  considerable  quantity  both  in  Burdwan  and 
Sylhet  : Uiat  of  the  former  dJitr.  Is  preferred,  and 
is  largely  consumed  at  Calcutta : some  has  recently 
been  discovered  In  the  Saugor  dlitr.,  on  the  Ner- 
budda,  which  showed  near  the  surface.  The  upper 
soil  is  dry,  light,  and  sandy,  in  tbe  K.W. ; clayey  in 
the  Doan  and  Its  neighbourhood  1 sandy  again  in 
Allahabad,  and  a shallow  alluvium  In  the  delta  of 
Bengal,  in  Behar,  and  elsewhere.  It  affords  HBores- 
cences  of  nitre  u)d  muriate  of  soda.  In  Immense 
quantities  ; the  former  in  greater  abundance  than  In 
any  other  part  of  the  world.  The  annual  export  of  nitre 
from  Calcutta  has,  of  late  years,  been  170,000  bagu  chiefly 
to  Great  Britain.  China,  America,  and  France.  'iVe  ma- 
nufacture of  salt  Is  a gov.  monopoly,  within  the  provs. 
of  Bengal  and  Bahar,  and  tbe  district  of  Cuttack  : 
its  annual  produce  may  be  about  1,600.000/.;  in  1837. 
4.6Si.793  maunds  were  sold,  realising  15.404.R03  rup. 
The  upper  provs.  are  supplied  with  salt,  partly  from 
the  lower  cues,  and  partly  fbom  salt  mines  In  the  W.  of 
India.  Diamonds  are  found  In  Bundlecund,  the  matrix 
being  a conglomerate  bed,  with  quartxosc  pebbles ; silver, 
and  gold  dust,  in  many  rivers. 

Tkt  CUmaU,  In  so  wide  an  extent  of  country  Is.  of 
course,  very  varied  ; at  Calcutta,  the  annual  mean  temp, 
was  found,  by  three  years’  observations,  to  be  7**^ 

F. ; at  Benares,  for  two  years,  77^  31' ; and  at  Saha- 
runpore  ( Delhi),  73^  y : tne  barometer,  at  each  of  theta 

S lares,  for  like  periods,  averaged  respectively  29'7M, 
J'464.  and  38‘7m  inches.  June  It  the  dampest,  Janu- 
ary the  driest  month ; drought  Is  often  experieneed 
In  the  upper  prov.,  where  thedenresslon  of  the  moistened 
thermometer  sometimes  exceeds  83^;  but  at  Calcutta 
tbe  average  fall  of  rain  for  three  recent  years  was  50*83 
loch(».  Bengal  prov.  is  subject  to  fogs : from  theseTlrhoot 
(Behar)  is  free,  and  Is  temperate,  producing  almost  every 
European  fruit  and  vegetable;  the  upper  provinces  are 
also  temperate,  excepting  In  tbe  hottest  season,  when 
burning  winds  prevail,  occasionally  obliging  the  Inhab. 
to  resort  to  unoerground  habitations.  In  Kumaon  tbe 
surface  Is  wholly  covered  with  snow  ftom  September  to 
April,  although, during  the  rest  of  tbeyear,tb«  thermom. 
In  the  sun  often  rises  to  110°  Fal). 

Vrgftablf  /*rorfs(ctr.— Teak,  saul,  ilssoo,  banyan,  ebony, 
rattans,  bamboos,  and  a Urge  number  of  treea,  yielding 
material  for  conlage  ; oaks  and  pines  in  the  liilt  forests  ; 
and  along  the  coasts  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  cocoa,  areca, 
and  other  palms,  are  met  with  In  profusion.  (See  Hin- 
DosTAK.)  The  lower  provinces  are  highly  favourable 
to  the  production  of  rln.  the  staple  article  of  food,  and 
consequently  of  production  ; the  central  and  upper  provs. 
to  that  of  the  drier  grains;  Kuropean  products,  and  those 
pwuHar  to  the  tropics,  being  raised  In  alternate  scasona 
Grain formsavaluablcei^ttfroro  Bengal.  IndlgoiscuU 
ti  rated  from  Dacca  to  iVlhl,  and  occupies  more  than 
1.000,000  statute  acres  : its  annual  produce  being  worth 
from  9 to  3 mill,  sierl.,  naif  of  whicn  Is  expended  In  its 
production.  There  are  900  Indigo  factories  In  tbepresld., 
and  the  exports  to  Europe  of  the  article  amount,  m some 
years,  to  9,000,000  tbs.  Tbe  culture  of  opium  is  mo- 
nopolised by  tbe  govemroent,  and  is  carried  on  only  in 
parts  of  Bahar  and  Benares.  Tbe  opium  grown  in  these 
provs.  it  considered  by  tbe  Chinese,  by  whom  it  it  mostly 
all  made  use  of,  to  be  much  superior  hi  flavour  to  the 
opium  of  Malw^.  The  opium  sold  at  tbe  public  tales  in 
1836-37  was  I6J)I6  chests,  worth  3,639.&10/.  The  neU  re- 
venue from  it  is  about  1 ,000,000/.  Cotton,  In  every  variety, 
Is  largely  grown  ; but  the  Imports  into  England  do  not 
amount  to  1 per  cent,  of  the  Imports  of  American  cotton. 
7*ho  soil  of  Benares  Is  csnecluly  adapted  to  tbe  sugar- 
cane, and  sugar  might,  peroaps,  be  produced,  were  suiB- 
clent  care  taken  In  its  manufacture,  of  as  good  quality 
as  that  of  the  W.  Indies,  though  hitherto  It  has  been 
Inferior.  (See  next  article.)  Co0^,  pepper,  and  to- 
bacco. the  latter  chiefly  in  Bhaugul|^re  and  Bun- 
dlecund. are  staple  exports ; the  rare  ^ices  of  the 
E.  archipelago  have  been  naturalised  at  (,alcu:ta,  and 
a multitude  of  trees,  fruits,  and  other  vegcrables  of 
China.  Caubul,  Europe,  and  America,  are  groyn  in 
different  parts  of  tbe  pretid. 

AnimaU.  — AHigators  abound  in  the  Ganges  and  Brah- 
maputra; tigers  infest  the  Jungles  ; and  we  meet  with 
wild  elephants,  rhinoceroses,  leopards,  wolves,  bears, 
Jackals,  a great  variety  of  birds,  a profusion  of  Ash,  aiiu 
A a 
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different  tperlet  of  terptnU,  both  Innocent  and  nniiouf. 

lliNDoir4N.)  8Ul  U procured  frun  both  the  native 
ana  the  Chineae  or  annular  worm  ; the  mulberry  and 
caator  oil  pUnta  being  cultivated  for  the  purpote.  The 

Erodure  la,  perhapa.  inferior  to  that  of  lialv.  though  the 
rat  Indian  allk  fetches  a very  high  price  : Uie  tUk  ^tra. 
lie  rhlclijr  between  22®  and  'iO^  tat.,  and  WP  and  90^  long. 

Jtucf*  qf  ytfm.  — A number  of  wldeiv  dilTerlDS  tribM 
inhabit  the  territ.  under  this  presid. : Hindoos,  diflbring 
In  physical  and  mental  auaJiUca  in  almost  every  pruv., 
the  hllUpeopIc  in  Bhaugulpore,  and  Goods  in  Gunawanah, 
of  which  trarts  they  are  oelieved  to  be  the  aborlginea, 
Mahrattaa.  Moguls,  Seiks,  Hajpooca,  eapecUlly  In  Dcdbi, 
Bundlecund,  and  Uude ; Cooahes,  Khyena,  Garrowa,  L'ooa* 
yaha,  Mughs,  ttc^  ultra  Gangetic  nations,  all  apparently 
of  a difTerent  family  from  the  Hindoos  ; with  quite  dif* 
ferent  usages  and  religion. 

The  O'ovcntraca/  Is  vested  In  the  gov.^general  of  India, 
at  Calcutta,  and  Ave  councillors ; three  of  whom  are 
appointed  t»  the  comp.,  the  fourth  also  by  the  comp., 
but  not  of  tneir  body,  and  subject  to  the  approbacioo  of 
the  sovereign ; the  dftb,  the  commaader-tn-cnIef.«itb  pre- 
cedence alter  the  gor.. general.  Though  Incaaa  of  vacancy 


he  never  succeeds  to  the  government,  the  Molor  dvil 
member  always  doing  so.  There  is  a lieutenaoUgovertMir 
at  Agra,  with  authority  over  the  upper  prov.,  subject  to 
tbe  control  of  the  central  gov.  of  Inala  (see  Aoba); 
and  Prince  of  Wales’s  I aland  has  a separate  governor. 

/’wMi'c/lcvcHaics.— I4b,7(i2  aq.  m.  of  territory,  uisder  tbe 
Bengal  preaid.,  embracing  the  whole  provinces  of  Bengal, 
Bahar,  Benares,  auJ  B^gaJese  Urissa  (eaccpilog  Cut- 
tack). are  assessed  under  what  la  called  the  perpetual 
settlement,  at  a permanent  revenue  of  3,947,(KV.  (See 
BtMUAL  Pao\.)  The  upper  or  W.  prov.,  and  the  ceded 
diatr.  on  the  Nerbudda.  with  an  area  of  9C.3I0  aq.  m.,  are 
assessed  on  the  village  system  (see Bombay  Peksid.);  and 
the  ryotwarry  system  (see  MAuaas  Pamu.)  prevails  in 
some  of  the  central  provs.  and  In  Cuttack.  The  taaatioif, 
on  account  of  land,  averaged,  in  1R27.  la.  lOd.  per  head ; a 
portion  of  the  public  revenue  la  besides  derived  from  taaes 
on  houses,  profeasluoa,  salt,  aalea.  and  Ikeoaea,  opium  and 
tobacco : tributes  from  protected  and  other  states ; ci»- 
toms,  excise,  post-oAlce.  sumps.  Judicial  fees  and  Aoet ; 
sayor  and  abkaree  duties,  pilot^e  fees,  Ac.  Tbe  revenue 
and  expenditure  of  the  presid.,  In  tba  undermentioned 
years,  was  — 
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The  Bengal  debt  bearinglntereat  amounts  to34.^8.^.t  17/-t 
«).«I1,4I9/  of  which  are  at  5.  12, 769.907/.  at  4,  and  the 
realdtie  at  6 per  cent.  There  is  also  a debt  of  about  6 mill, 
which  does  not  pay  interest.  The  Bank  of  Hengal  was 
established  IM9.  and  has  a capiul  of  mill,  rup.;  the 
Union  Bank  has  a capital  of  Bmllt.  rup.  i and  there  la  a 
bank  at  Agra  wHh  a capital  of  t mill  rup  . rhiedy  sup- 
ported by  European  oAcera.  A new  bank,  called  the  Bank 
of  India,  is  bring  formed  at  Calcutta,  and  savings'  banka 
are  about  to  be  esiahUshed.  There  la  litrle  gold  In  cir- 
cniatloo.  and  the  highest  silver  coins  are  rupees.  These 
formerly  varied  a Utile,  but  the  company's  rupee,  worth 
alMUt  W.,  Is  now  the  only  one  that  Is  coined.  The  gold 
mohurisequaltoIArupeet.  Coerries  are  fast  disappearing. 

HWgA/s,  Metumrft,  ge.  — Tbe  chief  welg bu  in  use  are 
the  aeer  (1  lbs.),  tbe  factory  mauod  (74  lbs.  10  ot.).  and 
the  bexar  raau^  (N  lbs.  f oc.) ; the  measure  of  length, 
eoss  (U  mile  square),  tbe  bega  varying  from  about  9 to 
14  to  the  KngUah  acre. 

«bsir/ce.— The  supreme  court  of  Justice  la  the  sad- 
der dvwanny,  and  nUamut  adawlut.  In  Calcutta.  Its 
(knctloiuires administering,  under  its  Arse  title,  Jostioe 
in  cMI.  and  under  the  second.  In  criminal  cases  — are  a 
chief  Justice  and  S puisne  Judges,  who  have  lately  been 
personally  vested  elth  all  the  powers  of  tbe  court  t the 
concurrent  e of  one  roUeegue  only  being  nsceasary  In  seo- 
ten«es  of  deeih  Tbe  onlv  appM  frt»m  these  Judges  U 
to  the  queen  in  council.  The  cuuris  next  In  rank  ere 
tiM  six  prov.  courts  of  appeal,  vis.  Calcutta,  Monrshrd. 
abrul,  t)acca,  Patna.  B<mart«.  and  Bareilly,  for  suits 
above  the  value  of  kjOOO  rup..  the  decisions  m whkh  are 
Anal,  except  In  rases  of  sj>eclal  appeal.  There  are  49 
sflUh  courts,  with  power  to  try  suits  to  the  amount  of 
•SUM)  rup.,  aitd  decide  appeals  from  decisions  of  re> 
gittrars,  sudder  am  earns,  moan»Ufr,  and  other  native 
iudfea.  Native  Judges  hare  been,  during  tbe  last  year. 


established  In  xillah  and  city  courts,  and  native  aaMB* 
sors  now  sit  on  the  bench  with  Buropran  ludgea 

i’w/rrr.— There  are  about  16  or  20  police  station*  In 
each  distr..  with  90  or  90  well-armed  men  at  each,  at 
whose  head  Is  an  oAlcer,  who  holds  inqueets,  Ac.  t la 
addition  to  these  each  village  has  its  watchman,  ano  all 
together  form  abody  of  164.000  men ; besides  which  Ibsn 
are  a mounted  and  river  pollcw,  both  corsdocted  by 
natives.  The  police  force  Is  now  much  more  edkieni 
Itian  formerly. 

CriMf.-m  Crimes  are  more  numerous  and  aggrarat«d 
in  the  W.  and  ceded  distrlcu  than  In  tbe  lower  provs.  r 
in  the  central  provinces  they  exist  to  a middle  extent, 
between  the  two  extremes.  Crime  Is  now  greatly  on  tba 
decrease ; In  one  jrcnr  tbe  total  decrease  of  ofArocea  In 
tbe  lower  and  western  provlncas  was  14.911,  and  under  a 
mOd  and  equitable  system  murders  decreased  676  fn  two 
years.  Dacotty,  an  atrodous  system  of  gang  robbery  (aw 
Bkmgai.  Pbot.),  did  DOC,  to  exceed  l-7tb  part  of  Its 
amount  90  years  previously. 

Vibiarp  Force.  — The  total  mnitair  force  in  this 
preshL  consists  of  96.A97  men.  19,964  of  whom  are  Eu- 
ropeans, Including  9 regiments  of  British  cavalry  and  hof 
InMtry.  Tbe  Bcugal,  of  all  our  native  Indian  armies, 
contains  the  greatest  number  of  men  of  high  cast*.  Tbe 
yearly  cost  nf  tbe  anny  Is  3,460.000/. 

Fifof  SfrHc* . There  la  a pilot  service  at  the  months 

of  the  Ganges,  consisting  of  19  schooners  of  900  umi 
each,  which  put  a Koronean  pilot  and  leadsman  on  board 
each  ship  as  it  appears  to  signt.  The  cost  of  this  service, 
lociudlog  buoy  vessels,  lighthouses,  Ac, Is  about  160,0001. 
a j(Mr. 

Rebgiom.  ^c.  — The  Hindoo  and  Mohammedan  ara 
the  prevailing  reUgloos.  In  the  prov.  Bengal,  the  Mo- 
hammedans constitute  abmit  I -7th  of  the  pop.,  but  tlHdr 
distribution  Is  remarkable,  at  tn  tbs  W.  of  that  prov. 
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fund  In  Bfthftr)  they  ire  to  the  fbrmer  but  u I to  4,  while  i 
the)’  equal  their  numbers  In  the  B..  althouf  h more  dls>  I 
tant  from  the  original  seat  of  Mohammedan  power.  The ' 
MuMulmans  live  mostly  in  the  cities  and  towns,  where 
they  sometimes  even  outnumber  the  HUtdoos.  The 
Goods  hare  a rude  Idolatrp  peculiar  to  ihetnseWest 
Bnddhlsm  Is  confined  to  Aracan  and  the  Blrmese  prors. 
In  IMSO  there  were  upwards  of  10,000  natire  Christiana, 
attendinc  the  different  Protestant  chnirbes  stationed  in 
the  presM.  The  church  establishment  consists  of  the 
lx»ro  BUhon  of  Calcutta  (to  whom  the  other  Msbops  In 
India  are  sabordinate).  an  archdeacon,  and  S7  chaplains : 
the  total  annual  eapenditure  on  this  account  in  IKS5  was 
flljuof.  There  Is  also  a small  public  estabttshmem  of 
the  Scotch  kirk.  The  Roman  Catholic  estab.  recelTes 
the  countenance  and  support  of  gov. ; its  members  are 
■ubnedlnale  to  a vicar  apostolk  at  Agra,  with  direct  au> 
tborftp  fVoeti  the  pope,  and  a legate  at  Calcutta,  under 
the  aatburlty  of  the  K.  C.  bishop  of  Madras.  Christianl^ 
is  said  to  be  increasing : and  it  is  affirmed  that.  In  1831, 
60.000  children  attencM  the  Protestant  schools. 

Rdmomtmm,  ^e. » Education  and  the  scu<^  of  the  En* 
gllsh  language  are  also  rapMlp  spreading.  Semlnarlea 
and  private  schools,  receiving  the  aid  of  government,  i 
have  been  established  In  many  places,  and  superior  caJ- 
leges  planted  or  revived  in  the  principal  citJea.  In  IlBO 
the  Bmgel  gov.  spent  44,8301.  in  forwaraing  theseo^eeU. 

OmritchU  huHtmiiom.  — Public  dispensaries  have 
been  eatabIMied  In  Ama.  Delhi,  and  Cawnpore;  and 
thoae  in  Moorshedahao,  Dacca,  Patna,  and  Uhinsgong 
districts  have  been  revived  or  remodelled. 

HUtwjf.  In  1707  Calcutta,  whidi  had  previously  been 
ubordloMe  to  Madras,  was  made  a separate  presid. ; and 
la  17K  a charter  was  granted  to  the  comp,  enabling  them 
Co  astabtMi  a penal  court  there,  as  well  as  at  the  other 
presid.  la  1780.  by  a treaty  with  Meer  Cosim,  the  sou* 
bahdar  of  Bsngat,  the  revenues  of  Burdwan,  Mldnapore, 
and  Chittagong,  ware  assigned  to  the  E..  I.  Comp.,  and 
In  1766,  an  imperial  grant  from  Shah  Allum  to  the 
English  to  receive  the  revenues  of  the  dewanny  of 
gal.  Babar.  and  Orissa,  gave  then  the  virtual  soverdgnty 
of  those  provlacn,  which  they  acUally  assumed  in  177:1. 
In  1773  a governor -general  was  appointed  to  rrside  to 
Bengal,  to  which  prasM.  the  two  others  were  made  sub* 
ordinate,  and  a supreme  court  of  jadicature  established, 
wkh  Jud^  appointed  by  the  crown ; In  1776  the  comp, 
became  possessed  of  Beiuras  and  its  teirltory.  In  17^. 
under  the  administration  of  Lord  Cornwallis,  the  ^r> 

gtlual  Settlement  was  Introduced  Into  Bengal.  Bahar, 
c.  i pruv.  courts  of  appeal  were  at  the  same  time  rsu- 
blisbed  in  Calcutta,  Patua.  Moorsbedabad,  and  Dacca, 
with  the  courts  of  sudder  dewanny,  and  niaarout 
ndawliit:  hi  1798  the  English  took  possession  of  AlU- 
bahad ; in  lAOl  the  sou  bahdar  of  Oude  rellnqiilshed 
RohUcund,  Goruvkpoor,  and  the  Dtiab,  to  the  British  ; 
and  ill  1808,  the  nwobof  Furruckahad  recM  his  terri- 
tory on  re^Pt  of  a pension  In  180ft,  (be  empire  of 
Delhi  finally  kII  before  the  British  arms.  Kumaon  was 
obtained  from  Nepaul  In  1816;  Saugor  and  the  terri. 
tortes  on  the  Nrrbodda  were  ceded  in  1818:  in  |S84, 
Singapore  and  Malacca,  the  Utter  reded  by  the  Dutch, 
were  acQiiired ; and  In  i8.<6,  large  dlstr.  In  Cimdwanah 
were  ceded  by  the  niiah  of  Bew;  Aracan.  Martaban. 
Ye,  Tavoy,  and  Mergui,  were  ceded  abo  In  1886  by 
the  Blrmw,  as  well  as  all  domitnoo  over  Assam ; and 
ffnally,  within  the  last  few  mouths,  British  officers  have 
been  sent  from  Calcutta  to  take  upon  themselves  the  go- 
vernment of  the  most  euterlv  parts  of  the  last  named 
prov.  The  governori  general  of  India,  ssnoa  1768,  have 
been  as  follows : — 

1766  Col.  R.  CUvo.  1798  Marq.  WellosUy. 

1760  J.  L.  HolweU,  Esq.  1806  Marq.  Corewnlfls. 

1760  H-  Tansiturt,  Esq.  1806  Sir  0.  BaHow. 

1764  J.  Spencer,  Esq.  1807  Earl  of  Mlnto. 

1766  Lora  CUve.  1813  Marquis  of  Hsutlogs. 

1767  Harry  Verelst,  Esq.  1888  Lord  Amherst. 

1769  J.  Cartier,  Esq.  1898  Lord  W.  BenUnck. 
1779  War. Hastings,  Esq.  It(36  Lord  Auckland. 

1786  Sir  J.  Hacpltersoo.  1849  Lord  EUenborough. 

* 1786  Marq.  ^rnw^lis.  1844  Sir  Henry  Haidinge. 
1793  Lortl  Tcignmouth. 

(ffoaif/loa*s  tffnrfoxfms.  oW  iSaxeHter ; ReporUonthe 
Affhirt  tiftke  B.  /.  Comp.,  1830—1839 ; Aoigai  jUwumoe, 
1846.) 

BnoAL,  one  of  the  largest  and  most  ImMrtant 
provinces  of  Hlndostan,  the  principal  seat  of  the  British 
po»er  in  India,  between  2P  and  97^  N.  lat..  and,  for  the 
iiiust  ^rt.  between  VP  and  93^  B.  long. ; it  has  K.  Ke- 
pAiil,  nikkim,  and  Bootan;  R.  Assam,  Jynteah,  Cachar, 
and  the  Khyen  districts  of  Birmah  ; S.  the  Bay  of  Ben- 
gd.  and  parts  of  Orissa  and  Araran;  and  W.  Bahar: 
an*a  89.71)0  sq.  m , n>p  (1K23)  24,887.000.  Bengal  Is 
pruterted  on  the  N.  by  a thick  Jungle  of  ompeaJk  grass, 
sometimes  30  feet  high,  and  by  tall  forest-trees  coverlnc 
a belt  ol  lowland  country  from  10  to  90  m.  brood,  bndkeo 


by  tbe  lllmalayt  ranges;  B.  by  the  Garrowt  mountains, 
and  their  prolongations ; the  see  coest  on  the  .*1.  is  fenced 
by  shallows,  and  Is  difficult  of  aoresa ; and  on  the  W . fron- 
tier, which  Is  most  exposed,  the  country  U not  favourable 
to  an  Invading  force,  being  In  parts  mountainous,  sterile, 
and  thinly  inhabited  ; and  were  an  invading  array  to  pe- 
netrate from  the  W.  as  far  as  Che  Ganges,  that  river 
would  be  a formidable  obstacle  to  Us  progress  eastward. 
Kxceptlng  towards  Its  B.  and  W.  frontiers,  Bengal  pre- 
■enta  only  a dead  level,  broken  by  occasional  undulations 
of  ground,  and  Is  every  where  exceedingly  fertile.  The 
two  greatest  rivers  of  India,  tbe  Ganges  and  Brahma- 
putra, flow  through  tbe  prov. ; and  It  Is  so  Intersected  by 
their  numerous  arms  and  tributaries,  that  In  Its  centrmi 
ami  western  ports,  even  In  the  dry  season,  few  places  are 
more  than  90  miles  distant  from  a navigable  river ; while, 
during  the  period  of  tbe  inundation,  most  part  of  It  Is 
laid  under  water,  tbe  towns  appearing  Iwe  so  many 
Islands  in  the  surrounding  se*.  Many  extensive  lagunes 
or  marshes,  called  Jeels,  arc  produced  by  rivers  altering 
their  channels  during  the  dry  season,  in  consequence  of 
obstructions  formed  during  tne  inundations. 

Cirmatf.  — It  Is  less  subject  than  any  other  port  of  India 
to  fluctuations  of  the  seasons ; which  may  be  divided  into 
tbe  cold,  hot,  and  rainy:  the  natives,  nowever,  divide 
tbe  year  Into  6 seasons,  each  occupying  9 months  i via., 
1-8,  (he  spring  and  dry  season,  towwd  the  end  of  which 
the  heat  boeonves  oppressive,  though  reduced  In  the 
eastern  by  occasional  showers,  and  In  the  middle  dis- 
tricts by  irequent  thunderstorms  t the  sudden  and  vio- 
lent squalls  incident  to  this  season  render  navigation 
dangerous  on  tbe  rivers.  8-4.  Early  In  June  the  rains 
commence  almost  simultaneously  over  he  whole  prov. : 
for  the  first  t mo.  th^  are  incessant  and  heavy,  sotoetimes 
from  8 to  6 Inches  uUIng  In  a day  ; during  the  succeed- 
ing 9 mo.  there  are  Intermissions  of  fine  weather,  and  tho 
Increase  of  heat  Is  again  rapid : should  the  rains  cease 
early  In  September,  the  beat  becoroee  intense  and  in- 
jurious to  natives  as  well  as  Europeans  ; but  they  com- 
monly last  till  about  the  middle  of  October.  The  annual 
average  of  rain  Is  from  70  to  80  iodses.  The  Inundactona 
usually  begin,  conjointly  with  the  wet  season.  In  the  3d 
mo.  of  which,  tbe  Ganges  reaches  Its  highest  level.  Its 
delta  Is  then  entirely  overflowed,  and  the  whole  regloa 
exhibits  a singular  scene;  the  ears  of  rice  floating oo 
tho  surface,  and  the  habitations  of  the  peasantry  insu- 
latcd  amidst  the  waste  of  woteN,  while  they  are  seen 
passing  from  place  to  place  In  boats,  with  thHr  families 
arul  movable  property,  lest  a luddra  rise  of  the  river 
should  sweep  the  latter  away  In  their  absence.  About 
the  middle  of  autumn  the  rivers  begin  to  subside,  and 
the  land  Is  completely  drained  previously  to  the  setting 
In  of  wtnu*r,  when  heavy  fugs  and  dews  prevail  In  the 
lower,  and  frosts  in  the  upper,  districts.  Although  within 
the  range  of  the  tropical  winds,  the  mountain  cholna 
and  the  rivers  materially  influence  their  currents  and 
effects.  In  the  central  alstr.  the  winds  blow  mostly  N. 
and  h.,  following  the  course  of  tbe  Ganges. 

Ueoiogp  omt  A/fiscrafr.->Granlte,  whlnstone,  oxhI  other 
primary  rocks  are  met  with  in  tho  brd  of  the  Oummodah 
and  the  Jungle  Mehals  dUtr. ; whlnstone  and  horn- 
blende In  the  HaJemahal  bills  ( Dbaugulpore)  s munmo- 
Ilte  limestone  and  some  tertiary  depots  In  Sllbet  and 
below  the  Garrows  hilb ; coal  and  Iron  are  fouad  both  bi 
SUhet  and  Burdwan.  Soil,  generally  day,  vrith  a coo- 
tlderable  proportion  of  siliceous  material,  and  fertilised 
by  various  sdts  and  by  decayed  anUnal  and  vegetable 
substances.  Bengal  Is  not  generally  rich  In  minerals  or 
mineral  springs.  Fresh  water  Is  not  obtained  at  Cal- 
cutta at  a depth  of  140  fact  t but  nitre  there  and  else* 
where  effloresces  oo  tbe  surface  In  Large  quoml ties. 

Fqgefeflfr  FrodueSi.  — Tbe  bamboo,  date-palm,  areca, 
toi  the  central  parts,  cocoa  In  tha  S.,  and  bossia  on  pcK^ 
soils  and  in  the  hilly  tracU.  grow  wild  tn  profasloQ, 
aa  well  as  the  plantalo,  manto,  oroBfe,  Ismon,  and  many 
ocberfrults.  The  peseants  have  geomally  orebarda,  and 
mitertain  a superstitioos  reneratloo  fbr  the  trees  planted 
bythdr  ancestors.  Different  kinds  of  grain.  Indigo,  cot- 
t^  sugar-cane,  and  tobacco,  are  objects  of  mdture ; the 
hills  In  the  S.K.  yield  red  Jarool  wood  and  betal,  and 
thldi  Jungles  spread  tbemselvee  over  greet  part  <4  the 
country. 

Jnimalt — Tigers  Infest  the  Jung  lee ; and  these,  with 
elephants,  buflkloes,  gymls,  wild  dew.  and  boars,  iaiAali, 
apes  of  many  kinds,  Ac.,  are  natives  of  Bettgal;  paridi  dogs 
SM  wljuiants  swarm  In  the  towns.where  they  perfbna  the 
ftmwloo  of  scavengers ; the  Fwirerflmgitfaswfr.  and  other 
kinds  of  vultures,  kites,  crows,  Ac.,  and  various  birds, 
abound.  Crocodiles  and  gavlois  In  tbe  larger  rivers  ; the 
cobra<Nde>-capel1o,  and  other  formidable  serpenta,  turtlea, 
fVogt,  Hsards,  Ac. ; plenty  of  fish,  and  swarms  of  OKiiqui- 
toes,  are  every  wh^  met  with. 

Eiragal  Is  distributed  Into  three  divisions  ; vii.,  those 
of  Its  three  principal  cities.  CMalCta.  MoorsbedahniL 
and  Dacca,  which  have  subordinate  to  them  the  fuUowlng 
districts  or  coUectorates : — 
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l.Burdwftn.  )l.  Purnfah.  3.  I>«rai  JeUlpor«, 
Jungle  Mebftlt,  Dingji^tore,  Tip|>enih, 

Jeteore,  Rungpnro,  Chittagong. 

Nuddca.  lUJi'Bhahj’e,  Backcrgunge, 

Hijogly,  Becrbhoom.  $^lhrt, 

^ Pcrgunnatu,  Moorthetlabad.  HffineDiing, 

Ca'rutta  CItf  Darra. 

and  Suburb#. 

Tho  chief  ritlet.  betidm  tho#e  alrrad)’  mentioned,  are 
Burdwan.  Hnogljr,  Chandernagore,  rurneah,  Rg^emahal. 
and  bintjepore. 

.IgrtcuJ'itrf,  — Mill  ( Report  on  B.  I.  1R31 .) 

iiippoies  th^  one  third  part  of  thii  prnv.  it  under  tillage, 
one  third  jungle,  and  toe  remaining  third  In  an  Inter* 
mediate  state.  The  best  and  moat  productive  landt 
arc  in  the  Biirdwan,  Nuddea.  24  Pergunnaht,  ami  Cal- 
cutta dittr. : the  worst  and  lea«<  productive  in  Silhet, 
Tipper;ih.  and  Cooch-Bahar.  Nice,  the  principal  grain 
in  all  the  S.  diitrictt.  fieldt  two  crop*  a year,  one  In 
Augutt  and  one  In  I>pcetnb<-r  t and  each  crop  may.  when 
gcx^.  be  taken  at  ft  quartert  an  acre,  or  15  for  1.  Farther 
up  the  Gangei,  wheat  and  barley  pretlomlnate ; they 
are  town  at  the  beginmog  of  winter,  and  rea|«d  in  the 
fonng.  in  gem>ral  the  tupply  of  rice  and  ^aln  U to 
abundant  a*  tu  render  Bengal  the  granary  of  India  ; but 
w hen  a teavon  of  drought,  and  contequeiilly  of  deficient 
pnaluce,  liilervene*.  Uie  Inhabitantt.  too  poor  and  too 
rmpnivideiit  to  keep  a rrterve  ttotk  of  grain,  tufler 
the  greai4>#t  privatio«it.  Pultc  of  variout  klmlt  U grown, 
t<nne  for  cattle,  but  not  In  any  great  quantitr,  at  the 
latter  are  geinTally  fed  upon  cbafTand  ttraw.  Millet,  Ac., 
are  town  vnmetimrs  for  ti'cond  cropt ; linieod,  tnuttard, 
}Lilma  Chriiil,  and  ti'taroum  largely  for  their  oil,  and 
maiie  It  lett  gn>wn  than  in  mntt  countriei  adapted  to  It# 
culture,  and  chlcHy  on  poor  lollt  towardt  the  W . Indigo 
turceedt  best  on  newly  cleared  landt.  and  the  great  In* 
rreaie  of  Iti  culture  hat  cautad  large  traett  of  watte 
Und  to  he  brought  Into  tillage,  ft  li  principally  ratted 
lu  the  Dacca  Jelolpore.  Jetoorc.  Mymentiag,  and  Burd- 
wtn  dlstrlcti;  anJ  though  it  be  true  that  a good  deal 
of  tyranny  hat  often  been  exerclted  by  the  plantert  over 
Ihote  under  them  (tee  Krid.o/  Rammokun  Jfog,  ra  Report 
Jor  l&i.  pp.3G4>VlH.  and  Rep. /or  op.  232.233  ). 
and  that  dUpulei  ret)>ecting  boundarlt.'t,  nmltt  of  cul- 
ture. Ac.,  have  often  led  to  ditturbance  and  bloodihed; 
Ulll  the  people  are  uniformly  bett  clothed  and  fed  where 
indigo  it  grown.  lu  culture  and  preparation  it  mostly 
In  the  handt  of  P.urnpean  capitalUU  ; the  nntlviMi,  even 
when  they  have  the  mtolllgmce,  being  generally  with- 
out the  meant  of  carrying  it  on  upon  any  tiling  like  an 
exh-ntlve  tcale.  The  tugar-cane  growt  luxuriantly 
in  many  part#  of  the  prov.,  and  etpecially  in  the  Kuiig 
|H>re,  UeerUhoaiu,  and  Hurdwan  dUtrirtt ; it«  gnmth  and 
mam>ra4.-ture.  at  well  at  that  of  lobaren,  being  inottly 
carried  on  by  the  natives,  are  both.cim>equenli.v . in  a very 
rutle  slate  ; but  there  it  little  doubt  that  were  Kuroiie.-in 
cipltHi  and  tklll  applied  to  this  dc|>arUneiit,  sugar 
mlgiit  be  rendered  uu«  of  the  ttaplei  of  India.  l‘he 
muiborry  {,M>rut  Jmdicvt)  ceatet  suddenly  where  it 
meets  the  puppr.  the  culture  of  which  it  retirirted  to 
the  border  of  Behar.  Silk,  an  important  product,  it 
otitaiu^  from  five  dlUHent  varietle#  of  worms,  hududing 
(be  Italian:  about  1,000,000  Ibi.  are  annually  cxi'orted. 
mostly  for  P.urnpc.  at  an  average  price  of  about  13t.  per 

fi  >unt(.  Both  tllk  and  tu^  have  evidently  been  known 
n Bengal  from  the  earlieit  timet:  the  Santcril  hat 
namee  (or  every  object  and  occupation  connected  w Ith  the 
fbrmcr,  and  the  original  name  of  thU  prov ..  O'owr,  appears 
to  be  directly  derivtid  from  ft$r,  which  signifies  sugar  in 
both  ancient  and  modem  Iruflan  tongues.  The  eutton  of 
lUmgal  is  not  generally  much  tou^t  after ; a great  deal 
of  a coar«e  kind  it  produced,  w blcii  it  used  fur  home  ron- 
tumpdlon;  a b(*Uer  tort  is  produced  in  the  E..  but  that 
which  Is  mode  iqto  the  finest  manufactures  is  brought 
from  the  Doab-  The  Dacca  mutllnt  are  made  from 
a fine  cotton  cultivated  on  the  banks  of  the  Magna,  that 
U.  of  the  river  formed  by  the  Junction  of  the  Canges 
and  Brahmaputra.  Sun-hemp  and  coffee  have  both  been 
tried,  but  with  little  succeit ; potatoes  are  well  suited  to 
the  soli : but  nntt  odier  esculent  vegctablea  Introduced 
from  Europe  have  become  tasteless  and  insipid.  Hus- 
bandry is  in  a very  low  stale.  Fanns  arc  geDerallv 
smaJl.  varying  (yoro  2 to  40  begaa  or  blgahs  (the  bigan 
= I to  4 acre),  and  are  burdemd.  as  will  be  afterwards 
seen,  with  an  oppressively  high  rent,  it  It  almost  un- 
necessary to  add.  that  the  ryots  or  ciUtlvatort  are  Iro- 
meri^  in  poverty  ; and  arc  utually  without  the  means, 
even  if  they  bad  the  inclination,  of  attempting  any  Im- 
provement  The  common  plough,  drawn  by  a pair 
oxen,  costs  less  than  a rupee  (2s.) : It  Is  a very  rude  io- 
Krumwat : and,  as  It  merely  scratches  the  ground,  several 
piriughi  fnliow  in  succession,  to  make  the  furrows  of 
suin^nt  depth : the  plough  Is  succeeded  by  a kind  of 
hirrow,  a heavier  implement,  and  simitar  to  the  worse 
Sort  in  use  in  the  S.  of  Europe.  Manures  are  applied 
only  to  the  suirar-eaive.  tobacco,  mulberry,  and  t^ppy. 
Dung  (Mpodally  that  of  th«  cow)  is,  from  supentUtous 


motives,  almost  exclusively  used  for  fuel.  The  rotaboB 
of  crops  and  the  use  uf  fallows  are  unknown,  and  tbn 
land  is  generally  to  an  impoverish'd  and  exhausted 
state.  Much  gr^n  is  ItMt  by  blrtU,  and  the  irmpdons  of 
wild  animals  or  cattle.  In  consequrvice  of  bad  enclo- 
sures. os  well  as  from  suflhring  the  crop  to  get  over-rlpn 
before  It  be  rut  down.  Grain  Is  trodden  out  by  oxen  { 
stacking  corn,  or  preserving  It  under  ground.  Is  unusual, 
and  it  is  often  left  exposed,  like  rice  (wbkh,  however,  Is 
not  equally  injured),  to  the  weather. 

Of  all  d^artments  connecter]  whh  agriculture,  that  of 
Irrigation  is  best  understood  and  practised.  In  the  hilly 
districts  the  preservation  and  regular  distribution  m 
water  is.  In  fact,  es^ntiai ; and  there  It  Is  collected  in 
wells  and  dams,  the  construction  of  which  has  at  all 
times  been  deemed  an  act  of  singular  piety  and  merit, 
whence  it  Is  distrilntted  as  occasion  requires  Animal 
food  being  but  little  used,  sufficient  attention  Is  Dot  paid 
to  the  breeds  of  cattle  and  sheep ; the  nroflts  of  the 
former  consisting  chiefly  in  their  milk  and  labour,  and  of 
the  latter  in  their  wool.  The  Bengal  horse  is  ill-shaped, 
vicious,  and  is  not  used  In  field  labour,  in  which  oxen  or 
bufflsloes  are  exrlutively  employed : the  sheep  are  small, 
lank,  and  tbiu,  but.  If  well  fed.  yield  tolerable  miitton. 
The  property  and  profit  of  the  small  farmers  and  cultiva- 
tors is  mostly  In  their  cattle,  which  are  grazed  at  a very 
trilling  expense.  C^ws  are  usually  fed  near  home,  on 
reserved  futures,  or  on  the  waste  lands  of  the  village : 
buffaloes,  needing  more  nutriment,  and  thriving  on  rank 
vegetation,  do  nut  find  suflklent  pasturage  hi  populoos 
districts.  Herds  of  this  sort  of  cattle  are  most  numeroua 
in  the  northern  and  western  provinces,  where.  In  the 
rainy  season,  they  find  pasturage  on  downs  which  are 
never  submerged  ; and  in  the  diy  season  on  forest  lands, 
which  are  mostly  Inundated  during  the  rains ; but 
many  herds  of  buliAloes  travel  In  the  dry  season  into  the 
vast  forests  n hlch  border  on  Bengal. 

The  wants  of  the  natives  being  few,  and  oecesaarlea 
cheap,  wages  are  extremely  low.  Floughmen  receive 
only  1 rupee  iier  month;  reapers.  I sheaf  in  16 ; or,  if  they 
carry  also,  which  is  usual,  1 in  8 ; weeding  labourers  are 
also  paid  in  grain  Instead  of  money ; rice  is  cleared  ty  a 
wooden  pestie  and  mortar,  &-8ths  of  the  original  quan- 
tity of  clean  rice  being  delivered  In,  the  surplus  srith 
the  chaff  paring  for  the  labour. 

PrrprttM  SeUiewtemi.  ~~  Landed  property  In 

Bengal  is  held  under  what  has  been  called  the  pefpe- 
tMoi  or  .Voirwmircc  gftliement.  When  the  B.  1.  (^mp. 
came  into  possession  of  Bengal.  Behar.  and  Ortsm.  th^ 
found  the  land  revenue  collected  in  the  most  summary 
method  by  officers  who  bad  charge  of  districts  of  aoequu 
extent,  with  various  titles,  as  semindars,  talookdars.Ar., 
and  « ho  received  for  their  trouUe  a per  centage  on  their 
collections.  The  question  whether  these  superior  offi- 
cers or  xt^ninriart  were  originally  the  pmpri«tors  of  the 
soil,  and,  as  such,  made  accountawe  to  ^vemment  for  the 
land-tax  laid  on  it,  or  whether  they  had  been  at  first 
merely  collectors  of  the  tax.  which  office  having  become 
hereditary  In  their  families,  gave  them  the  appearance 
of  being  proprietors,  was  keenly  discussed  Mer  the 
British  acquired  the  sovereignty  of  Bengal.  Spedoue 
reasonings  were  adduced  in  favour  of  both  oploloiu ; but 
it  U now  pretty  universally  allowed  by  those  best  ac- 
quainted with  cne  suli^l.  uat  the  semindars  bad  orlri- 
nally  beenonlytaxxolmtorsithat  thegoremmeot,byme 
groaual  usurpation  of  nearly  all  subordinate  rights,  had 
become  the  real  proprietor  of  the  soil;  but  that  the  ryots 
or  cultivators  were  a sort  of  gwasf  propriKors.  and  could 
not  be.  or  at  all  events,  were  not,  disfmssesaed.  provided 
they  paid  the  tax  imposed  by  government.  Lord  Corn- 
wollti,  however,  decided  otherwise,  and,  In  1793.  the 
semindars.  whether  cultivators  or  officers  In  actual 
charge  of  districts,  were  recognised  as  the  hereditary  pos- 
sessors of  the  soli ; but  with  a reserration  of  power  on 
the  part  of  the  government  to  step  In  between  the  to- 
mindar  and  the  ryots  in  behalf  of  the  rights  of  the  latter, 
should  they  ever  be  infrinjNxl.  T1>e  sum  which  the 
xemindar  had  been  in  the  habit  of  paying  was  ascer- 
tained from  the  returns  of  a few  prior  years ; the  as- 
sessment or  tax  was  JLrrd  for  ever  at  th^  amount,  and 
an  engagement  was  made  that  it  should  not  be  levied  on 
him  individually.  Upon  this  basis,  a systea  in  some 
respects  similar  to  that  of  the  tptUm,  prevalent 

in  the  S,  of  Europe  (see  Fbamci.  CsrsL  Ststss.  Tus- 
cany. ^.),  was  adopted  ; the  cultivator  pays  to  the  se- 
mindar  a money  rent  (unlem  otherwise  specified),  esti- 
mated at  haif  the  produce  of  his  Und  t 9-iOths  of  which 
rent  or  land-tax  goes  to  the  government,  the  other  l-IOth 
reroainlng  In  the  hands  of  the  semlndar  for  hU  rerouner- 
otloD  ; be  being,  as  formerly,  bead  collector  of.  and  re- 
sponsible for,  the  tax.  We  shall  not  slop  to  Inquire  into 
the  principles  of  this  plan ; but  it  is  quite  clear  that,  how 
advantageous  soever  tn  other  respects,  the  exorbitant 
amount  of  the  Und-tax  could  hardly  fall  to  remfer  it 
a source  of  poverty  and  ruin.  The  practice  of  letting 
lands  on  the  metayer  system  is  one  of  the  worst  that 
can  be  adopted  (M'CWfecA's  PrmapUt  ^ PoUhtml 
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• Keonomjf,  p.40.) ; bnt  In  EuroMn  countrl«i  the  tenant 
U never  culed  upon  to  pay  hair  the  produce,  unlcaa  the 
landlord  tupply  him  not  merely  with  the  land,  but  aI»o 
with  the  stock  and  implementa  of  husbandry.  A claim 
of  half  the  produce  on  account  of  the  land  only  Is  no 
where  enforced  unless  In  Imtia:  and  It  U imnecesvary  to 
go  farther  for  an  explanation  of  the  abject  condition  of 
the  cultivators.  Within  a few  years  after  the  intro* 
duction  of  the  perpetual  settlement,  the  greater  number 
of  the  original  xemindars  having  fallen  Into  arrears  of 
rent,  their  estatra  were  sold,  and  the  purchasers  having 
contrived,  under  one  pretence  or  another,  to  dispossess 
the  cultivators  of  the  rights  reserved  to  them  by  Lord 
Cornwallis,  the  Utter  are  now  become.  In  eflbct,  mere 
Unamis  ai  tpiU  under  Irresponsible  landlords. 

The  fixing  of  the  assessment  has,  however,  bad  the 
good  effect  of  causing  the  cultlTatlnn  of  a considerable 
extent  of  waste  Una.  and  many  of  the  lemindars  are 
now  opulent.  But  the  ryots  or  cultivators,  that  U,  the 
vast  nujority  of  the  people,  have  gained  little  or  nothing 
by  this  exteasion,  aM  (Mvvrty  U universal. 

The  condition  of  the  cultivators,"  sa}*!  Rammohun 
Hoy,  " is  verr  miserable ; In  short,  such  Is  the  melan- 
choly condition  of  the  agricultural  labourers,  that  It 
always  gives  me  the  greatest  pain  to  allude  to  It.  They 
have  no  means  of  accumulating  capital : very  often  when 
grain  U abundant,  and  therefore  cheep,  they  are  obliged 
to  scU  their  whole  produce  to  satlstV  the  demands  of 
their  landlords,  and  to  subsUt  themselves  by  their  own 
Ubour.  In  scarce  and  dear  years  they  may  be  able  to 
retain  some  portion  of  the  crop  to  form  a part  of  their 
subalsicnce,  out  by  no  means  enough  for  the  whole." 
{Appendix,  pp.  7tlL-72l.)  The  total  amount  of  the  land 
reveoue  for  18»*30.  was  I.9.M.H00/. 

— The  want  of  capital,  which  has  so  in* 
Jurlous  an  Influence  over  agriculture,  U still  more  hostile 
to  manufactures  ; It  prevents  the  division  of  Ubour,  and 
renders  the  acquisition  and  employment  of  Improved  tools 
and  maohines  all  but  trapossible.  Manufactures  have, 
however,  been  long  prosecuted,  aird  have  made  con- 
siderable progress  here  and  in  most  parts  of  India. 
Muslins  or  the  finest  texture  were  formerly  made  at 
Dacca,  but  the  manufacture  Is  now  lost,  owing  to  the 
want  of  demind,  there  being  no  wealthy  native  nobility, 
and  no  native  court.  They  were  always.  In  fact,  a mere 
object  of  curious  luxury,  u U commonly  supposed  that 
the  manufacture  was  destroyed  by  the  imfmrtatlon  of 
cheaper  fabrics  from  EngUod  ; but  ChU  Is  an  entire  mis . 
take : It  was  extinct  before  a yard  of  Manchester  calico 
hod  been  imported.  The  prtoclt»al  existing  isanufac.  ' 
tures  are,  cotton  piece-goods,  and  diaper,  at  Dacca  t 
packthresul  and  sail  cloth,  on  the  N.  fronwr ; chtntses  In 
Calcutta : woven  silks  and  taffrtas  at  Moorshedatwd ; 
union  fabrics  In  Burdwan ; and  calicoes  and  blanketing 
universally.  The  production  of  salt  U monopoHsed  by 
tbe  gorenuneot ; its  average  price  has  been  about  5 
rupees  (11s.  6d.)  per  maund  (flOlbs.),  and  the  B.  I. 
Compsmy  bare  realised  from  it  an  average  annual  rev. 
of  23,C»4,900  rupees  (3.a69.4A0f.l.  Tbe  Increase  of  the 
revenue  of  Bengal  is  principally  due.  In  fact,  to  tbe 
monopolies  of  salt  and  opium,  and  n<rt  to  tbe  perma- 
nent settlomcnt.  The  exchange  of  grain  for  salt,  cot- 
ton and  sugar ; and  the  exchange  of  tobacco  for  betel 
nut,  constitute  the  chief  branches  of  the  Internal 
trade.  The  foreign  exports  to  Europe  and  America 
are  indigo,  silk,  sugar,  saltpetre,  rice.  Uc.  cotton,  Be., 
with  tbe  produce  of  China,  Persia,  and  the  B.  Archi- 
pelago; to  China  and  the  Bast,  opium,  grain,  salt- 
pctie,  gunpowder.  Iron,  fire-arms,  cotton  and  sik  goods ; 
the  some  articles,  with  nails,  naval  and  military  stores, 
and  a variety  of  other  European  goods,  to  the  Birman 
empire ; groin,  sugar,  silk,  and  cotton  piece-goods,  to 
the  gulphs  of  Persia  and  A rahla ; and  home  produce  to  the 
IJoaibay  and  Madras  presidencies  : but  the  trade  with 
the  latter  has  greatly  decreased  since  the  conquest  of 
Mysore.  Tbe  Imports  from  Ruro’te  are  metoU  of  all 
sorts,  wrought  ana  unwrought,  especially  copper,  cotton 

Koods  and  yam,  woollens,  silk  goods,  wines  and  ales ; 

tberdaihery,  and  a host  of  iroaller  articles.  Bullion 
Used  formerly  to  be  a leading  article  of  export  from 
Europe  ; but  latterly  large  quantities  have  been  brought 
from  Bengal.  The  imports  from  Madras  and  the  Coro- 
mandel coast  ore  sole,  red  wood,  long  cloths,  chintxes. 
Be.  China  supplies  spices,  tea,  porcelain,  lacquered 
ware,  bullion.  Be.  ( For  a detailed  account  ol  the  foreign 
trade  of  Bengal,  ste  Calcoita.) 

The  Bengalese,  when  young,  are  handsome,  ot  mid- 
dling height,  varying  in  colour  from  light  olive  (o  dark 
brown,  according  to  rank,  with  an  oval  bee,  freouently 
MUlUna  noses,  and  universally  black  eyes  ana  hair. 
Tlieir  constitution  Is  weak  and  111  fitted  to  support 
changes  of  climate.  Though  generally  healthy,  they  rarely 
attain  to  any  great  age : they  marry  young ; and  it  is 
Do  means  uncommon  to  see  women  of  13  and  14  years  of 
age  with  children  In  their  arms.  They  are  lively,  inqui- 
sitive, an<l  polite ; but  deficient  in  energy,  and,  speak- 
ing generally,  are  remarkable  for  duplicity,  extreme  bad 
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; faith,  and  proneoess  to  litigation.  They  are,  however, 
lets  corrupt  at  a distance  from  Calcutta  lhau  in  the 
' vicinity  oi  that  capital.  Domestic  slavery  exists  very 
' partially ; the  slaves  are  treated  kindly,  and  more  as 
members  of  the  family  than  otherwise,  not  being  cm- 
I pl^ed  in  the  labours  of  hiubandry. 
j The  Bengalese  are  mostly  very  abstemious  ; rice,  sea- 
I soned  with  salt,  and  someUmes  spice,  being  their  chief 
food.  The  slaughter  of  klne,  and  the  eating  of  cows'  flesh, 
arecontidi  red  by  the  Hindoos  as  sinful.  They  do  not,  how- 
ever. scruple  to  eat  different  kinds  of  animal  food,  as  fish, 
ducks,  and  geese ; but  all  castes  hold  It  an  altominaiiun 
. to  eat  the  common  fowl.  They  rarely  Indulge  In  spl- 
j rituoui  liouors ; but  they  drink  the  Juice  of  the  pam. 

I which  rapidly  ferments,  and  the  intoxicating  extracu  ot 

raand  hemp ; chew  betel  and  tobacco,  and  smoke, 
upper  parts  of  the  prov.,  they  live  In  mud  hovels ; 

I In  the  lower  dlstr.  In  huts  of  bamboo  sticks,  mats,  and 
I straw,  sometimes  neetly  thatched.  None  but  tbe  opulent 
I classes  Inhabit  bouses  of  brick  and  lime.  ( Evid.  uf 
I Ramm.  Roy,  Rep.  1831,  pp.  740,  741.1  The  male  dreu 
! of  tbe  classes  above  poverty  Is  a piece  of  cotton  cloth 
j around  the  chest,  and  another  reaching  from  the  loitM  to 
j the  ankle ; tbe  labourers  hare  only  a piece  of  cloth  rourid 
I the  loins.  The  Mohammedans  wear  a turtian  ; but  the 
I Hindoos,  except  men  of  rank,  who  drcM  like  Mohrun- 
I medans.  are  both  bareheaded  and  barefooted.  The 
I female  dress  is  generally  composed  of  one  long  piece  of 
I cloth  rolled  round  the  waist,  one  end  flowing  In  fuld»  to 
I the  ankle,  and  the  other  drawn  round  the  head  and 
I chest,  and  then  serving  for  a veil : they  paint  their  fore. 

I heads,  fingers,  and  feet,  red,  and  wear  a profiuinn  of 
I rings  and  other  omaments.  The  nppiT  classes,  and 
j especially  the  lemiudars  living  in  Calcutta,  are  gradually 
adoptina  European  tastes  ana  luxuries;  and  a knon- 
! led^  of  European  arts  and  sciences  has  been  difftiseil  by 
meant  of  schools  In  various  parts,  and  of  colleges  in 
Calcutta  and  other  chief  dties.  The  Bengalese  are  apt 
and  oulck  scholars,  and  the  English  language  and  litera- 
ture nave  become  familiar  to  many,  though  native  learn- 
ing has  long  been  retrograde,  owing,  mast  likely,  to  the 
want  of  encmiragrment  for  men  of  liter.iry  dUtlnctlon 
since  the  breaking  up  of  the  native  govemmeuts.  Jutiice 
is  administered  as  In  the  contiguous  prov.  by  mnonsirTs, 
sudder  ameens,  and  Judges  of  the  sUlah  courts,  the 
prov.  courts  of  Calcutta,  Monrshedabad,  and  Dacru; 
the  supreme  court  discharging  tbe  functions  of  the 
derDetnmnpAdairlut,  or  supreme  civil  court,  and  SHdder 
SfxamKt  Adairtut,  or  supreme  criminal  court ; the 
proceedings  of  the  latter  are  governed  by  the  Koran  and 
the  laws  of  Memu.  The  peculiar  crime  of  this  prov.  is 
daeoitv.  a kind  of  brlg^dage,  by  gangs  of  rubbers, 
attended  by  every  species  of  cruelty  upon  their  virtims. 
The  Mohammedan  exactions  probably  first  gave  rise  to 
It : at  all  events.  It  was  very  prevalent  during  ihcir  as- 
cendancy. but  itis  now  much  less  frequent.  Mohamme- 
dans and  Hindoos  are  subject  to  their  respective  codes  of 
Justice : Europeans.  Indeed,  and  every  one  else,  natives  and 
foreigners.  Within  the  liberty  of  Calcutu,  are  exclusively 
amenable  to  tbe  English  law  ; but  beyond  those  ll•)lU>, 
there  Is  no  separate  provision  for  foreigners.  In  no  prov.  of 
India  has  the  creed  of  Mohammed  made  so  much  pro- 
gress, though  at  such  a distance  from  the  former  seat 
of  Moslem  empire.  In  the  B.  diitr.  Mohainm<Hians  are 
nearly  as  numerous  as  Hindoos ; in  the  central  ]iarts 
they  roosthute  scarcely  l-4th  of  the  pop.,  and  In  the 
W.  still  less.  There  are  about  40  Jewish  famllie*  In  ( al- 
entta. 

In  130S  tbe  greater  part  of  Bengal  was  conquered  by 
the  Mohammedans,  and  governed  1^  viceroys  frum  Delhi 
till  1340,  when  it  was  erected  Into  a sc(>arate  klugilom. 
From  1^  to  1740  Bengal  was  again  an  appendagt-  to  the 
throne  of  Delhi : in  17i>A  tbe  Britivh  acquired,  from  tho 
Emperor  Shah  Allum,  poasessiun  of  Bengal,  Behar.and 
Orissa,  which  has  ever  since  been  the  nucleus  and  prin- 
cipal seat  of  our  possessions  In  the  East.  The  present 
nabob  of  Bengal,  the  descendant  of  the  last  sovereigns, 
deprived  of  all  political  power,  receives  a pension  irom 
the  British  gov.  of  334.036/.  a year.  (Ham>tion'$ 

Goa.,  pp.  ITS— 216. ; /bid..  Deter,  qf  Ihndottan,  I— l i3. ; 
Report!  on  E.  /.  Append.,  1830—1833  ; C<de 

brooke't  Remarkt  <m  the  Uuti^ndrp  and  Internal  Com- 
meree  qf  Bengat,  1806,  an  excelloot  work  ; Hod,  Trtn. 
Toi.  Till.,  Ate.  r 

BEN  G AZ  X (an.  llesperit  and  Berenice),  a marit.  town 
of  N.  Africa,  district  Barca,  reg.  Tripoli,  on  the  E.  coast 
of  the  Oulph  of  Sidra  (an.  Syrtit  Mufor) ; lat.  33^  7*  30" 
N..  long.  300  S' E.  Pop.2..W0.  ? It  U finely  situated  on 
tbe  margin  of  an  extensive  and  very  fertile  plain,  hut 
Is  miserably  built,  filthy  in  the  extreme,  and  Infested  to 
an  almost  intolerable  extent  with  flies.  The  harltour, 
which  seems  to  have  formerly  had  deep  water.  Is  filled 
up,  so  that  It  cannot  now  be  entered  by  vessels  draw  ing 
more  than  7 or  8 ft.  water  ; and  that  only  in  moderate 
weather.  At  the  entrance  to  the  port  Is  a castle,  tho 
residence  of  the  bey,  but  worthless  as  a means  of  dc- 
fence.  Notwithstanding  its  poverty,  and  the  indulence 
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of  itt  Arab  InhabUAntf,  Bcngmzj  bu  mcm  trado,  prtn* 
rtpallyr  carried  on  bj  Jewc.  AcconUog  to  a statement 
fbmished  by  the  French  consul,  the  wue  of  the  ex- 
|K>rts  in  I '06,  consisting  prindpalljr  of  wool,  oxen,  and 
sheep,  salted  btUter,  and  coni,  amounted  to  about 
1S,00(W.  The  trade  is  mostly  carried  on  with  the  other 
Barbery  states  end  Malta. 

Such  It  the  present  abject  cor>dltlon  of  a dtr  that 
occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  Berenice*,  whni  had 
the  gardens  of  the  Hesperides  in  hs  vldnlty.  It  U sin- 
gular, that  thmigli  its  walls  were  completely  repaired 
nndcr  Juuinlan,  hardly  a trace  of  them  Is  now  to 
to  met  with.  Ill  fact,  scarce  a restlge  of  the  old  dty  is 
to  to  found  elwee  the  surface  of  the  plain  but  very 
extensive  remains  are  found  on  digging  a foot  or  two 
below  the  surface.  Captain  Beechey  has  given  a very 
fiill  account  of  Bengaay  and  the  surrounding  country, 
in  his  voyiee  to  N.  Africa;  and  to  it  the  reader  la  re- 
ferred for  nirther  Mrtlculars. 

BKNGORB  HEAD,  a promontorr  of  Ireland,  K. 
roast  CO.  Antrim,  adjoining  the  Giant's  Causeway  : lat. 
&&0  1^/  )o#«  K.,  long.  6°  VXr  W.  This  remarkable 
promontory  la  made  up  of  a number  of  capes.  Of  these 
the  most  perfect  and  striking  Is  Pleaskin.  Its  sum- 
mit,” to  use  the  words  of  toe  Rev. Mr.  Hamilton,  “is 
covered  with  a thin  grassy  sod,  under  which  lies  the  na- 
tural rock,  having  generally  a uniform  bard  surface, 
somewhat  cracked  and  shivered.  At  the  depth  of  10  or 
IS  ft.  from  the  summit,  this  rock  begins  to  assume  a ! 
columnar  tendency,  and  fonns  a range  of  massr  pillars 
of  basalt,  which  stand  perpendicular  to  the  noriion, 
presenting.  In  the  sharp  face  of  the  promontorr.  the  ap- 
pearance of  a macnlflceot  j^lery  or  coloonade.  of  up- 
wards of  60  ft.  In  height.  This  eotoDnsde  Is  supported 
on  a solid  base  of  coarse  Mack,  irregular  rock,  nearly  60 
ft.  thick,  abounding  in  blebs  or  air-holes  ; but  though 
comparatively  irregular,  it  may  to  evidently  observed  to 
affect  a peculiar  figure,  tending.  In  many  places,  to  run 
Into  regular  forms,  resembling  the  shooting  of  salt  and 
maor  other  substances,  during  a hasty  crysulllsatlon. 

**  Under  this  great  bed  of  stone  stands  s second  range 
of  pillars,  between  40  and  50  ft.  in  height  less  gross  and 
more  sharply  defined  than  those  of  the  upper  story; 
many  of  tnero,  on  a close  view,  emulating  even  the 
neatness  of  the  columns  in  the  Giant's  Csuscway.  This 
lower  range  Is  borne  on  a layer  of  red  ochre-stooe, 
which  serves  as  a relief  to  show  it  to  great  advantage. 

” 'These  two  admirable  natural  gallerite,  together  with 
the  interjacent  mass  of  Irregular  rock,  form  a perpeiKll- 
cnlar  height  of  170  It. ; from  the  base  of  which,  the  pro- 
montory, covered  with  rock  and  grass,  slopes  down  to 
tto  sea  for  the  spece  of  900  It.  more,  making,  in  all,  a 
mass  of  near  400  ft.  In  height,  which,  in  beauty  and  va- 
riety of  colooring , in  elegance  and  novelty  of  arrange- 
ment, and  in  the  extraordinary  magnitude  of  Us  objects, 
ca:>ooC  readily  to  rivalled  by  any  thing  of  the  kind  at 
present  known.”  {iMttn  on  tJ$e  Coast  qf  Amtrim^  12mo 

B^NGUELA,  a country  of  W.  Africa,  the  limits  of 
which  are  usually  considered  to  to  the  Coawra  river 
on  the  S.,  the  Cumene  river  on  the  E.,  the  mountains 
behind  Cape  Kc^o  on  the  S.,  and  the  shore  from  that 
cape  to  the  moutn  of  the  Coawra  on  the  W.  According 
to  this  outline,  it  extends  from  9^  to  16^  K.  lat.,  and 
from  12^10  17^  R.  long.,  having  a mean  length  of  460 
m.,  a breadth  of  370  m.,  and  an  area  of  coosiderablr 
more  than  1.000,000  m.  m.  (^Labat,  ReUU.  Hist,  de 
rEtkiop.  Or.  I.  67.  *,  Barbot^  Fopwgr  fo  Congo  Jtioer, 
p.  Ml.;  Bowditcb‘s  itap  qf  Ibe  Coast  and  Tnttnore^ 
Congo,  Amgota  and  Bemgu<ta,  corrected  from  Captam 
Otrrn’s  Oborrvations.i) 

Fact  qftkf  country.  Benysela  appears  to  to  moun- 
tainous throughout  its  whole  extent ; the  land  rising 
sometimes  lonlgh  thst,  if  it  do  not  actually  roach  the 
■now-line,  a very  great  degree  of  cold  is  experienced. 
(Sottet,  Purckas’  Pdgriwu,  ii.  275.  i Bottaitek's  Por^ 
tmgueic  Discoocries,  p.  62.)  These  mountains  come 
down  to  the  sea.  are  tu  ^>eral  very  dlAcult  of  passage, 
but,  like  other  African  elevations,  rise  in  masses  rather 
thm  pcaht  and  M>ound  in  terraces,  Uble-Unds,  and 
vallim,  to  their  very  summits.  The  riven  are  numerous 
and  important,  and  as  the  direction  of  the  mountains  is 
from  N.B.  to  8.W.,  the  chief  of  them  run  a N.W. 
course  to  the  Atlantic.  This  is  the  case  with  the  large 
river,  without  a name,  which  foils  into  the  ocean  at 
Cape  Negro,  and  with  the  Coital,  Coporao,  Catumliela, 
mid  Cuvo.  Besides  these,  which  are  very  large,  there 
are  an  immense  number  of  small  streams  running 
short  and  almost  straight  courses  from  the  Vf.  flanks 
M the  mountains,  and  the  various  afluents  of  the  prin- 
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dpal  rivers  are  almost  innumerable;  ta  addUkm  to 
which,  springs  of  sweet  water  are  so  abundant,  that  in 
almost  every  part  of  the  country,  tim  may  be  found  by 
digging  to  the  depth  of  two  (oat.  'Tne  uatural  conse- 
quence of  this  abundant  moistore  In  tropical  countries 
Is  observed  in  Benguela,  and  nowhere  Is  vegetatiou 
more  abundant  or  more  varied.  Denee  furests  of 
cedsrs,  palms,  hoobash.  date-trees,  taraarin^,  with  every 
other  tropical  tree,  — and  tome  that  belong  to  more 
temperate  climates,  clothe  the  sides  and  tops  of  the 
mountains,  intermixed  with  vines,  bananas,  ananas, 
and  all  the  finest  species  of  tropi^  fruit.  Grain  is 
not  very  abundant ; but  this  arUew  from  the  want 
of  skill  or  industry  in  the  natives,  since  there  is  no 
species  of  com  that  might  not  be  soceesifolly  cultivated 
upon  some  part  of  the  high  or  low  lands.  Lions,  tigers, 
elephants,  rhinoceroses,  hippopotami,  and  other  form 
animals,  are  extremely  numeroos ; in  addition  to  whim, 
the  setoa  is  very  commonly  met  with,  and,  In  shorL 
every  wild  animal  for  whlcn  Africa  ts  noted  is  found 
within  the  limits  of  Benguela.  The  elk  (whkh  is  also 
a native  here)  is  particularly  prised,  from  lu  being 
supposed  that  one  of  his  hoofs  has  power  to  cure 
the  epil^y:  deer  and  antelopes,  of  course,  are  abim- 
dant.  Cattle,  sheep,  and  goats,  are  very  nmaerous,  hut 
It  does  not  seem  that  horses  are  at  ail  pleotifuL  Of 
birds.  Battel  reports  that  peacocks  are  found  wild  in  the 
Interior  as  numerously  as  any  other  kind  — that  they 
are  accounted  sacred,  and  kepi  tame  about  the  graves  of 
the  great  chiefs.  Tbe  ostrich  Is  also  foutwi  tore,  with  all 
the  rt^les.  dangerous  and  harmless,  for  which  this 
part  of  Africa  It  so  much  reputed;  crocodiles  being 
especially  numemas  and  powerful.  Tbe  mountains 
are  known  to  yield  copper,  sulphur,  petroleiim,  and 
crysuU ; and  are  ■upposed  to  posseM  gold  and  silver. 
Some  of  tbe  rivers  unquestioaably  brtng  down  tbe 
fonner,  but  probably  ta  small  quantities,  which  the 
natives  work  Into  the  handles  of  their  hatebets. 

I'he  rainy  season  is  accounted,  la  BeoguMa.  to  last 
through  May  and  June ; but  It  Is  extremeiy  Irregofor, 
and  sometimes  no  rain  foils  for  the  space  of  three  years. 
{Botrditek,  vol.  H.)  The  coast  Is,  by  all  accounts, 
excessively  unhealthy;  but  the  interior  is  salubrious, 
and  apparently  well  fitted  for  cultivation  of  all  kinds; 
every  degree  of  temperature  seems  to  to  experienced  at 
different  cievAtioos,  and  it  probaUy  is  not  exposed  to 
the  unrertsiiity  of  rain,  which  exiits  on  the  coast. 
Battel,  who  resided  in  different  parts  of  the  interior  for 
a coniliierable  time,  never,  aasoogst  all  his  miseries, 
cumpUlns  of  tbe  climate. 

It  is  not  to  bo  supposed  that  Benguela,  through  all 
Its  great  extent,  comprises  but  one  kingdom  ; the  much 
larger  portion  Is  innabUed  by  petty  tribes  of  lnd»> 
pendent  and  very  savage  barbariims,  whose  habits  and 
manners  do  not  uiffrr  from  those  of  other  negroes,  with 
the  exception  of  one  — the  Gagas,  or  ( llgas.  a wandering 
herd  of  robbers,  which  appear  to  approxliMte  nearer  to 
perfect  barbarism  than  any  other,  even  of  the  African 
races.  They  are  of  no  tribe  nor  nation,  destroy  all 
their  own  cnildren,  and  keep  up  their  strength  and 
numbers  by  stealing  those  of  12  or  15  yaart  of  age  from 
the  countries  whirh  they  overrun.  They  are  told  and 
skilful  soldiers,  but  ruthless  cannltols.  without  tbe 
sUgfatesC  idea  of  art  or  induaoy,  so  that  witerwver  they 
encamp,  they  destroy  all  around,  and  then  depart,  to 
inflict  the  same  desolation  on  some  other  district. 
Tber  appear  freouently  to  muse  a famine,  where  such 
a esJamity  woulu  othWwise  seem  to  to  impossible, 
vertfi^g  tbe  animated  description  of  the  locust  t — 
” Before  them  Is  a garden,  behind  them  a barreo 
desert.'*  Btftel,  who  was  their  prisoner  for  more  than 
two  years,  has  left  a Aill  and  curious  account  of  these 
savages,  which  carrias  the  impress  of  truth  on  every 
line.  Benguela  was  formerly  subj<^  to  Angola,  at 
least  nominally,  and  was  accounted  one  of  the  17 
provinces  of  that  kingdom.  The  Portuguese  have  long 
had  settlements  on  the  cnast  and  the  Interior,  but 
their  power  does  not  seem  to  extend  for  beyond  their 
forts.  See  Anools.  {Battert  Pnrekas,  II.  ^4—977.; 
Barboi.  p.  401. ; Merotta,  pp.  60— 6>i. ; l^bat,  I.  66 
70.:  Bot^itek,  pp.  26—61 ; Capt.  Owen's  Xar.  cF  Pop. 
II.  271—275.) 

BRNGL'BLA  VBLHA  (Old  Benguela),  the  nvtiva 
capital  of  the  country  shore  described,  lat.  Ifi^45'  8., 
long.  150  y E.  It  is  well  situated  on  the  coast,  between 
the  rivers  Cure  and  Ixiaja,  in  a very  frulirul  champaign 
country,  and  about  3 m.  to  the  S.  ii  a convenient  har- 
bour, called  by  tbe  sailors  Hen's  Bay,  from  the  number 
of  domestic  fowl  which  are  collecira  about  It.  There 
are  no  accounts  preserved  of  the  pop.  or  other  sCatistlra 
of  old  Benguela  ; its  trade.  If  it  ever  had  any,  baring 
long  since  been  transferred  to 

BENGUELA  (ST.  FILIPFE  DE).  tbe  Portu- 
guese  capital  of  the  tame  country,  lat.  12^  12*  9 , long. 
15*^  E.,  about  100  ro.  S.  of  the  old  town.  Pop.  about 
9,000,  the  greater  portion  brine  free  blacks  nr  staves ; it 
is  a wretched  place,  built  of  nalf-bakcd  bricks  and  sw 
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•Ughtly  that  no  ttiMincou  are  aver  repaired,  but  u aooo 
u tb^  boj^  to  dccav,  other*  are  bmU  br  tbelr  ildM. 
U ttai^  on  an  open  bay,  and  U watered  br  a tolerable 
etrean,  formed  by  the  iaoetlon  of  two  amall  rivart.  lU 
aita  U a march,  rail  of  ctagnant  pool*,  and  ao  eatremely  ' 
unhealthy,  that  the  Fortugueee  affirm  none  of  their  ; 
eountrywomea  could  eodure  it  three  mootht.  It  war 
lately  oearly  deetroyed  by  an  invatloD  of  tUpkamU,  a 
numaer  of  ^em  harue  entered  It  In  March  of  water  during 
the  di7  aeaeon ; and  danger  alwayt  threaten*  the  in* 
habitants  from  the  alligators  and  hippopoUmi  In  the  river. 
To  compensate  these  eHU,  It  was,  ii  It  m not  still,  a good 
•Asetfig  station,  the  esports  formerly  averaging  90,000 
a year  t This  traffic  Is  said  to  have  dlmlnisoeo  of  late 
years ; but  such  does  not  really  appear  to  be  the  case. 
(See  BUMtom  on  tke  SUnte  7>edr,  p.  3a ) 

BKKICARLO,  a marit.  town  of  Spain.  In  Valencia, 
on  tba  Mediterranean,  26  to.  S.  Tortosa.  Pop.  5,600.  It 
is  delcoded  by  walls,  a ditch,  and  an  old  castle.  Streets 
narrow  and  dirty,  and  the  bouses  mean.  The  sur- 
rounding territory  is  very  fruitful,  particularly  in  wine. 
Large  quantities  of  which,  of  a dark  red  colour,  con- 
siderable strength  and  Savour,  are  shipped  from  this 
town,  whence  it  has  Its  name,  piindpslly  for  Cette.  It  Is 
thence  conveyed,  by  the  canal  of  Languedoc,  to  Bor-* 
daaua,  where  K Is  employed  to  give  body  and  colour  to 
the  clareu,  especially  to  those  exported  to  the  English 
markets.  (Mmmso;  Hrmdrroon  on  H'mes,  p.  IM.  Ac.) 

BENIN,  aoouDtry  of  Africa,  near  the  B.  extremity  of 
the  Gulpb  of  Guln^  between  4*^  and  9°  N.  lat.,  and 
4°  and  B.  long.  U has  S.  the  Gulph,  W.  Dahomey, 
N.W.  xarrtba,  and  N.B.  and  B.  Ctie  lower  Niger, 
which  separates  it  from  the  states  of  Nyffb,  Jacoba, 
Funda.  aitd  Calabar.  It  has  something  of  a triangular 
form.  Is  about  340  m.  in  length  by  300  m.  In  extreme  ; 
width,  and  cootaloi  probably  not  leu  than  60,000  sq.  m.  : 
( .ittams’  lUmarJa  on  Coast  Jrom  E.  Paimas  to  S.  Congo,  '■ 

E.  100— 12S.  i Ciapperton'i  Second  Erped,  pp.  1—37. ; 

mdrr’f  7Vae«fr,pp630— d04.)  Outhecoast.thecouutry 
Is  level,  but  it  rises  gradually,  till,  in  the  central  parts,  the  j 
oontinuatloa  of  the  Korg  roouot^ns  attains  an  eleration  ; 
of2,M0  fr.  It  Is  well  watered,  for  the  delta  of  the  Niger  | 
comprises  more  than  140  m.,  that  is,  more  than  7-lOthi, 
of  the  whole  sea-board.  The  W.  branch  of  this  delta  Is 
the  stream  which  has  always  been  callixl  the  river  of 
Benin ; the  farthest  E.  Is  the  main  limb,  formerly  called 
the  Nun ; but  demonstrated  by  Lander  to  be  the  Niger. 
(St'c  Nioxa.)  Besides  these,  there  are  several  other 
streams  upon  the  coast,  nor  can  there  be  any  doubt  but 
that  the  mountains  give  forth  many  affluents  to  the 
great  river  in  the  interior.  (SasitA‘f  rewoge  to  Ouinra, 

r.  237.;  Lander,  p.  467.  ot  *eo.  { Adorns,  pp.  109. 

19.  Jtc.)  Under  the  influence  of  abundant  irrigation, 
and  a tropical  sun,  the  productions  of  the  earth  are  very 
numerous.  They  do  not,  however,  dlflhr  from  tboM  of 
other  paru  of  the  same  coast,  except  that  wood  Is  rather 
more  abundant.  (Jdoeu,  p.  111.)  The  blppi^tamus 
is  more  common  Chan  In  other  countries  of  Guinea 
(Lander,  p.  639.),  In  proportion  to  the  more  magnifleent 
scale  of  me  hydrography;  but  In  other  respe^,  the 
BnimaU  of  Benin  are  also  described  In  those  of  Guinea 
generally ; and  the  same  remark  will  apply  to  the  habits 
and  customs  of  the  natives : the  same  arts,  with  the 
cxcepdon  of  gold  working,  for  gold  Is  not  found  In 
Benin  (^dOmr,  p.  170.) ; the  same  government;  the 
same  rellgloo  (Fetidsm)  ; the  same  festivals,  marked  by 
the  same  disgusting  cruellies,  are  observed  here  as  In 
Ashantee  (see  Ashsntki),  with  one  additional  aggra- 
vation, namely,  tho  annual  sacrlBca  of  human  victims  to 
the  power  of  the  sea  (^doisu,  p.  116.)  Benin  Is  well 
peopled  : the  capital  contains  13,000  Inhab.,  and  the 
town  of  Warns  6,000.  (Jdams,  lit.  123.)  Clapperton 
also  found  tbe  N.  frontier,  on  the  Akinga  river,  very 
populous,  as  did  Lander  that  of  the  B.,  upon  the  banks 
of  tbe  Niger.  Previously  to  the  nominal  eboUUon  of  tbe 
slave-traM,  this  countiy  was  tho  great  theatre  of  that 
traffic : and  It  Is  now  (1839)  carried  on  to  a greater  extent 
than  ever.  An  annual  fair  Is  held  at  Bonny,  on  the  coast, 
at  which  not  fewer  than  30UX)0  slaves  are  sold,  of  whom  It 
is  alleged  16,000  are  brought  from  the  siugle  district  of 
Heebe  or  Eboe,  a port  of  Benin,  on  tbe  right  bank  of  the 
Niger.  Some  few  of  these  are  told  to  uatlve  masters,  as 
tbe  kings  of  New  and  Old  Calabar,  but  the  vast  majority 
are  disposed  of  to  foreign  traders,  and  are  shipped  prin- 
cipally for  Brasil  and  Cuba.  (Adams,  p.  129.;  Euston, 
passim,  frc.)#  A more  harmless  trade,  and  to  a con- 
slderabla  extent,  Is  carried  on  In  salt,  palm  oU,  and  blue 
coral. 

Bamir,  a large  town  of  Africa,  cw.  of  tbe  above  king- 
dom ; lat.  6^  ly  N..  long.  S<^  Sy  E.  Pop.  15,000.  ? It 
stands  on  the  right  bank  of  a large  stream,  hitherto 
called  the  river  or  Benin,  but  now  known  to  be  one  of 
the  numerous  mouths  of  the  Niger  ; it  is  built  without 
aoy  order,  the  houses  being  detached  from  each  other, 
and  consequently  occupying  a great  deal  of  ground. 
They  are  large,  <.*un»tructe>l  of  clay,  and  neatly  tnatchod 
with  reeds,  straw,  or  leaves.  There  Is  an  aunost  con- 
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ttnool  market  for  cattle,  sheep,  goata,  p4gs,  pouiiry. 

gtms,  cotton,  Ivory,  and  European  warea  | It  was  also 
rmerly  tbe  great  emporium  for  slaves : but  the  rker 
not  being  navigable  for  large  ships  higner  than  40  m. 
below  Benin,  this  traffic  Is  now  carried  on  nearer  tbe 
coast,  and  chiefly  at  Brass,  the  outlet  of  the  main  branch 
of  the  Niger.  For  a ne^o  town,  Benin  Is  extremely 
clean,  and  it  has  a system  of  municipal  government 
resembling  in  many  respects  that  of  more  civilised  cocn- 
munlties : evere  district  U under  the  control  of  a street 
king,  whoM  office  Is  not  much  unlike  that  of  our  alder- 
men. and  who  are  sooMtimes  powerful  enough  to  hold 
the  monarch  at  defiance.  Gatto,  or  Agatton,  Is  the  port 
of  Beilin ; It  lies  about  40  m.  down  the  river,  or  rather 
on  a Urge  creek  which  the  former  gives  out  from  Us 
bank,  and  is  accessible  to  craft  of  tbe  burden  of  60  tons. 
It  is  said  Co  be  larger  and  more  populous  than  Benin 
itself.  Tbe  surrounding  country  is  well  wooded,  fertile ; 
but  low,  flat,  swampy,  and  very  unhealthy.  It  was  here 
that  Belxonl  died  of  dysentery  In  1633,  on  his  road  to 
Houssa  and  Tlmbuctoo.  (Smith's  topage  to  Guinea, 
p.  234,  ftc. ; A4ams’s  Remarks  on  Ae  Coussirp/rom  Cape 
PatmaM,  p.  111.  Ac.:  Konaeltes  Annates  des  Popages, 
uil.  141.;  GenL's  Mag.pp.9i.  4/6%.) 

Bimim  (BiOfiT  or).  The  coast  of  Benin  U so  called. 
It  U a considerable  IndeoUtioo  of  the  Gulph  of  Guinea, 
extending  from  the  Akinga  to  the  Niger.  It  Is  an  iron- 
bound  coast,  oflkring  no  etftrance  to  vessels,  except  at 
the  mouths  of  rivers,  and  scarcely  there,  if  tbe  vesseU  be 
of  much  burden.  (Adimss,  p.237.) 

Bxmim,  (Rivta  or),  ewed  also  the  FoeMOSA,  falls 
Into  tba  Gulpb  of  Guinea,  about  ISO  m.  beh>w  Benin, 
in  lat.  tfi  4<r  N..  long.  5«  E.  It  U a deltoid  branch  of 
the  Niger,  commencing  at  Klrree,  about  100  m.  above 
Benin,  ana  Its  whole  coutm,  inclusive  of  windings,  may 
be  about  310  m.  (&r  Nioxa.) 

BENISUEFF.  a town  of  Egypt,  cap.  nrov.  same 
name,  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Nile,  o4  m.  S.  Cairo.  Pop. 
6,000.  This  Is  a pretty  well  built,  Important  town, 
being  the  entrepfle  for  all  the  produce  of  the  fertile  valley 
of  Fayoum,  which  Is  brought  here  for  shipment  to  Cairo. 
It  had.  in  1836,  a Urge  cotton-mill  at  work,  which  gave 
employment  to  several  huzulreds  of  poor  people;  with 
Urge  barracks  for  cavalry,  Ac.  It  Is  well  supplied  with 
provisions  of  all  sorts ; and  quarries  of  alabaster  have  re- 
cently been  discovered  In  Its  vicinity.  (Scott's  Egypt 
and  Candia,  p.  9G6.) 

BENNECKENSTEIN,  a town  of  PrussU,  prov. 
Saxony,  reg.  Erfurth,  oo  tbe  Rapbode,  at  the  foot  of 
the  Hars,  In  an  enciare  situated  In  the  dtichy  of  Bruns- 
wick, 13  m.  N.N.W.  Nordhauseo.  Pop.  2,70U  It  has 
an  Iron-foundry,  a nail-work,  a brewery,  and  a manu- 
factory of  baskets. 

BEN  NEVIS,  a mountain  of  Scotland,  in  Dumbar- 
tonshlre,  the  hlriiesi  of  the  British  mountains.  It  lies 
Immediately  to  tbe  B.  of  Fort  William,  being  separated 
from  tbe  Grampians  by  tbe  desolate  tract  callW  the 
Moor  of  Rannoco.  It  rises  4,370  ft.  above  the  level  of 
tbe  see  t being  43  ft  hlgber  than  Den  Maedhu,  tbe  next 
highest  mountain  In  Scotland,  and  7V9  ft  higher  than 
Snowdon,  the  most  elevated  of  tbe  Welsh  mount^os. 
Its  circumforence  at  the  bese  is  supposed  to  exceed  24  m . 
Its  outline  all  round  Is  well  defined.  Its  N.  front  oon- 
slsU  of  two  grand  ascents  or  terraces : the  level  top  of  the 
lowest  of  wnkh,  at  an  elevation  of  about  1,700  ft.,  con- 
tains a wild  tarn  or  mounuio  lake.  Tbe  outer  accli- 
vities of  this,  the  lower  part  of  the  mountain,  are  very 
Steep,  though  covered  with  a short  grassy  sward,  inter- 
nslxed  with  ocath ; bift  at  the  lake,  this  general  vegetable 
clothing  ceases.  The  surface  of  tbe  upper  and  higher 
part  of  the  mountain,  where  not  absolutely  precipitous, 
b strewed  with  angular  fragments  of  itfrne,  of  various 
sUes,  wedged  together,  and  forming  a slnguUrly  rugged 
covering,  among  which  we  look  In  vain  for  any  symptom 
of  vegetable  life.  On  the  N.E.  side,  abruu,  terrific, 
and  treinecMious  precipice,  commencing  at  the  Rummit, 
reaches  down  to  a depth  of  not  1cm  than  1,600  ft.  The 
furrows  and  chasms  In  tbe  black  bmiiog  rocks  of  this 
precipice  are  constantly  filled  with  snow,  and  the  brow 
of  the  mountain  is  also  encircled  with  an  Icy  dlsiieTn. 
From  the  summit,  tbe  view  is  mnarlubly  grand  and  sub- 
lime: It  comroaods  most  of  the  W.  Isumds,  from  tbe 
Pass  of  Jura  to  Cuchullio,  in  Skye ; and  on  the  R.,  the 
view  extends  to  Schlehalllon  Cairngorm  and  Ben  Mac- 
dhu."  (AndersonU  HigMands,  p.  2w.  Ac.) 

Ben  bMng  a term  used  In  tbe  Gaelic  to  signify  a high 
summit,  is  applied  to  Mveral  of  the  Scotch  mountains, 
as  Ben  Lomond  on  the  K.  side  of  Loch  Lomond,  3,196  ft. 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  the  best  known  of  all  the 
lli^IaDd  mountains  ; Ben  Maedhu,  on  the  confines  of 
Ba^,  Inverness,  and  Aberdeen.  4,327  ft  above  the  sea. 
being,  as  already  stated,  only  43  ft.  lower  tban  Ben 
Nevis;  Ben  Sawers,  Ben  Gloe,  Ben  Uyvis.  Ac.  (6*e 
SCOTI.AMO.) 

BENOIT  (ST.),  a Cosm  of  the  Isle  de  Bourbon,  on 
the  B.  coast  of  the  island,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mxr- 
•oulns.  The  products  of  the  district  are  shipp^  in 
A a 4 
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•niftll  veMeU  at  tb«  creek«  or  boj.  for  St.  DenU,  tho  cap. 
of  th«  Island. 

BBNSHBIM,  a town  of  the  grand  duchr  of  Hesse 
I>arTDstadt,  15  in.  S.  Darmstadt.  Pop.  4.U06.  It  hoi  a 
church,  a cidlejre,  and  an  hospital. 

BBKAR  (I)oh.  op  Rajah  op),  a territ.  of  India.  In  the 
Deccan,  under  British  protet'tlon.  comprising  S'agpoor, 
part  of  Brrar  prov..  and  a mmiderahie  portlm  of 
Gundwanah  ; between  1st.  17^  and  43*  N.,  long. 
7it*  90'  to  4t*  K.:  having  N.  the  ceded  distr.  on  the 
NerbUfdda;  K.  parts  of  the  Bengal  and  Madras  presid., 
and  .S.  and  W.  the  nlsam's  dom. : greatest  length,  V.  to 

8.,  830  m. ; breadth.  30i>  m. ; area,  56.733  sq.  m.  (Cepf. 
imthfrland.)  l*np.  carif  In  the  present  ccnturjr,  aboot 

1.000. 000.  eaclusite  of  some  of  the  wilder  dlsirkts.  In 
the  N.  Its  bouodarjr  Is  a high  table.land  ; Its  8.W.  limit 
is  for  the  most  part  Identical  with  the  course  of  the 
Wurda ; the  other  chief  rlrers  are.  the  Pain>Gunga,  Its 
tributary  the  Kbaban,  and  Che  Mahanuddy.  The  land  Is 
fiprtlle  in  dry  gr^ns ; peas,  retches,  ftaa.  sugar,  betel,  and 
tobacco,  are  idso  raised.  The  Nagpoor  wb^  is  reckoned 
the  most  notrltloiia  in  India : it  cones  to  perfection  In 
three  months,  and  srlth  malse.  which  Is  sown  after  It  as 
a second  crop,  forms  the  chief  subsistence  of  the  Inhab. 
A large  prot^rtion  of  the  land  has  been  brought  Into 
cultiraclon  since  the  British  have  had  the  supermtend* 
ence  of  this  country  ; the  capital  of  the  culUrators  ge- 
nerally  has  increiued,  and  Irrigation  and  the  state  of  the 
wells  are  better  attended  to.  Additional  bullocks  are  now 
used  in  agriculture,  but  no  improrement  has  taken 
place  In  the  implements  of  husbandry  : the  plough  Is  a 
crooked  Instrument,  of  the  coarsest  wood,  with  a little 
bit  of  iron  at  the  end  of  it,  costing  but  3 or  4 rupees,  and 
sufficient  only  for  scratching  the  ground.  Sugar,  betel, 
and  tobacco  are  largely  manured,  but  not  with  cow  dung, 
which  Is  used  by  tno  Hindoos  for  the  floors  of  houses, 
and  fur  fuel,  though  plenty  of  wood  suitable  for  the  lat- 
ter purpose  Is  scattered  over  the  country.  Indigo  grows 
wild,  but  Is  not  cultivated  to  any  extent,  and  opium  very 
little.  A great  portion  of  the  country  belongs  to  xe- 
mindars.  who  pay  nothing  but  a quit-rent  to  government, 
and  are  in  other  respects  Indepmdent  of  anr  superior 
authority:  but  these  are  less  numerous  in  tne  central 
cUstricts.  which,  a few  years  since,  were  placed  under 
the  immediate  superintendence  of  the  rajah.  In  the 
more  dvUltod  parts  the  revenue  is  collected  under  the 
village  settlement ; the  chief  fanner  of  the  village  lieing 
the  poUtil,  respoiislUe  for  the  iiayment  of  the  ryots  under 
him  ;ri*ceiving  their  rents;  afivanclngtbem  money  when 
necessarv.  and  receiving  for  his  own  remuneration  1-fitfa 

Krt  of  tnc  whole  sum  collected.  Cowls,  or  Agreements 
tween  the  government  and  the  potail,  or  biHwren  the 
pouil  and  the  ryot,  that  only  so  much  shall  be  collected 
from  tl»e  UnJ  in  a certain  term  (generally  5 or  7 years), 
are  very  cimmon,  and  were  introduced  by  the  Mahju 
raltas  when  they  conquered  this  terrttory,  in  order  to 
promote  cultivation,  which  at  that  time  had  been  greatlv 
aegiectod : the  system  is  said  to  be  advantageous,  and  If 
the  assessant  were  moderate,  and  the  term  of  agreement 
extended,  apd  the  conditions  abided  bv,  k perhaps 
woi^  he  as  good  a system  as  tbe  principle  oo  whkb 
It  is  bottomed  will  admit  of. 

The  office  of  pouil  Is  usually  considered  hereditary, 
but  U dependent  un  the  pleasure  of  the  government. 
The  revenue  is  alMiut  46  or  47  Ucs,  and  the  civil  ex- 
penditure 7 or  » lacs  rupees  a year.  The  ascending  ranks 
of  judicial  authorities  are  the  pouil.  the  native  pergun- 
nah  collector,  the  soitbahdar  of  tbe  district,  and  the 
rajah  himself,  who  holds  all  the  soubabdar  jurisdiction 
round  the  capital.  The  psnicAneef,  a body  of  Ave  judges, 
two  of  whom  are  chosen  by  each  of  the  contending  par- 
ties, and  the  flflh  hr  tbe  poUil.  decides  most  civil  sulu, 
and  Us  decision  is  final.  This  system  is  said  to  work  well, 
except  near  Nagpoor,  where  corruption  is  common.  It 
is  ^wayi.  however,  resorted  to  : for.  when  the  rajah  de- 
cides, he  exacts  ) of  the  sum  in  dispute  as  a fine  from  the 
loser,  and  another  4 as  a compensation  for  the  decision, 
from  the  winner.  Tnere  are  no  statute  laws  • succession 
to  property  is  commonly  determined  by  the  Hindoo  code, 
ana  there  are  a few  men  of  learning  in  the  cap.  versed 
in  this ; but  where  one  of  these  Is  not  callwl  in,  most 
matters  are  determin(<d  by  the  punchayet.  Kducatloo 
Is  not  much  countenanced  either  by  the  government  or 
the  people  at  large ; it  Is  mostly  cimflned  to  the  children 
of  tne  HrahmlDt  and  mercantile  classes,  and  Amongst 
those  extendi  little  beyond  reading,  writing,  and  ac- 
counts. AH  other  classes  are  verv  Illiterate,  and  it  Is 
rare  that  a cultivator  can  write  his  own  name.  There 
are  no  schools  for  Mohammedans  only ; tbej-  forming  but 
a very  small  part  of  the  pop.  Domestic  slavery  Is  not 
very  prevalent,  and  It  more  common-  to  the  cap.  than 
elsewhere  ; It  chiefly  occurs  from  ]>ersons  pressed  by 
poverty  disposing  of  their  children,  w ho  are  treated  more 
as  members  of  the  families  of  their  owners  than  other- 
wiM  : none  are  exclusively  employed  as  agricultural 
slaves,  nor  arc  any  attachra  to  the  toll.  The  public 
roads  are  few  ; Uiere  are  no  canals  ; coumuinicatioa  Is 
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' very  trlftlng  generally,  and  In  bad  veaCher  there  is  none 
at  all.  TTie  trade  of  Berar  with  other  provs.  Is  very  Id- 
Significant,  and  from  all  theeecausestbexDowledgem  tha 
suteof  this  coantry  is.  of  necessity,  very  imperfect.  Cuin- 
merce  Is  sold  to  be  promoted  In  a most  sin^lar  manner, 
that  is,  br  a belief  amongst  the  lower  tribes,  that  suteWe  is 
aecepUble  to  tbelr  divinities,  and  thev  accordingly  im- 
molate tliemselves  at  fairs,  Ac.,  to  whk-n  mint^ants  and 
other  classes  resort  to  witness  tbe  spectacle  ! In  INSfi, 
616  Eumpesan,  and  4,000  native  troops,  formed  the  mil^ 
Urv  establishment. 

After  the  fall  of  the  Mogul  empire,  the  MaharatUa 
overran  this  country,  and  under  the  second  Mabaratta 
rajah.  Jenjee.  who  lived  about  the  middle  of  last  reo- 
tury,  It  is  said  to  have  been  In  a more  flourishing  con- 
dition than  at  any  other  period.  The  rgjah  of  Nag- 
poor, however,  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  emtury, 
naving  become  hoetlle  to  the  British,  was  dnrived  of 
the  prov.  of  Cuttack,  whkh  had  previously  brlongwd  to 
him.  and  some  territories  adjoining  Hyderabad,  which 
were  given  to  the  nisare.  In  1617  the  rgjah  was  again 
in  arms  against  the  Kngllsh,  who  then  tocik  upon  thm- 
srivet  the  administration  of  his  terrttory.  This  coo. 
tinued  for  (4  l^oars,  during  which  time  much  improve, 
mem  to  the  general  satisfkctlon  of  the  peom  was 
dieted.  The  annujd  revenue  had  risen  from  ^ to  47 
lacs  of  rupees,  when  the  central  mrts  were  delivered  up 
to  tbe  young  rajah  Bajee  Kao  Dooslab,  00  bis  majority 
In  |M96,  at  which  time  he  ceded  to  ns  a territory  on  bmn 
banks  o(  tbe  Nerbudda,  and  those  parts  of  Gundwanah 
now  belonging  to  the  Bengal  presid.,  together  with  an 
annual  trl^te  of  6 lacs ; the  whole  of  our  acquisition  by 
this  treaty  being  estimated  at  30  lars  rup.  a yem.  In  169 
the  rajah  was  put  in  possession  of  the  rest  of  his  prov., 
with  an  agreement  that  instead  of  a force  of  3,060  horse 
and  3,000  foot,  he  should,  for  the  fbture,  maintain  a 
standing  army  of  1,000  horse  only.  (Hmmiltom'M  E.  I. 
Gat.  i.  317—331 .;  Hrportt  on  tkf  AJfairt  <if  tkr  E.  / rema., 
fsiif.  qf  Afr.  JewAnw,  pp.  140— 150. ; ^ppnsd.  v1.  163.) 

BHRAT,  a town  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  In  the  N.  part 
of  Albania,  on  the  Tuberaihl  (an.  A^tu),  36  m.  N.R. 
Aulona  s lat.  40°  41'  N,.  long.  19^  W E.  Pop.  6,000  ?• 
It  consists  of  an  acropolis  or  citadel,  on  tbe  summit  of  a 
pretty  high  hill,  and  of  a lower  town.  The  former, 
which  was  repaired  and  strengthened  by  AH  Paclia.  Is 
very  extcnilre.  and  contains  within  it  the  palace  of  the 
vliier,  several  Greek  churches,  and  about  S.V)  houses. 
Ihdng  commanded  by  the  neighbouring  heights,  and 
without  either  springs  or  cisterns  (PowgHceiiUc).  It  cotild 
oppose  no  rflWctual  resistance  to  an  Invading  army  pro- 
perly stipniled  with  artUlery,  or  strong  enough  etTectually 
to  blockade  It.  The  lower  town,  at  the  foot  of  the  aero, 
polit.  Is  intersected  by  tbe  riser,  over  which  there  is  a 
good  bridge  of  6 arches,  it  has  numerous  mosques,  atid 
a large  and  handsome  boxar.  Merchants  import  British 
and  other  foreign  goods  through  the  port  of  Aulona. 
Scanderheg  failed  in  an  attempt  to  uke  this  town,  which 
has  always  been  regarded  as  an  Important  post,  and  tbe 
key,  in  fact,  of  this  part  of  the  country.  (PosiossrmZlr, 
f 'of/apr  de  U»  Grice,  I.  101.  ed.  1630;  iivgket'  AUfanim, 
H.  386.) 

HKKAt'N,  a walled  town  of  Bohemia,  cap.  drc.  same 
name,  on  the  Beraun,  S.‘i00  m.  W.S.W.  Prague.  Pop. 
3,300.  It  has  fabrics  of  earthenware  and  fire-arms  ; azid 
In  Its  vlrlnliy  are  quarries  of  marble  and  coal  mines.  In 
the  vktnlty  of  this  town,  the  .\ustr1ans.  In  1746,  gaiised  a 
signal  victory  over  the  Prussians. 

BBRBEKA.  a sea-port  town  of  Africa,  in  tbe  country 
of  the  SomauHt.  on  tbe  8ea  of  Bab-el. Mandeb,  at  the 
bottom  of  a narrow  and  deep  bay  ; lat.  10°  34'  N.,  long. 
4.5°  O'  B.  It  Is  rather  an  encampment  than  a town,  tim 
Inhab.  dwelUng  mostly  In  tents  or  huts  constructed  of  a 
few  sticks,  and  covered  with  skins.  It  has  few  perma- 
nent resIdenU ; but  frr»m  September  to  April,  during 
which  period  a ^at  anrrual  lalr  Is  htdd.  there  is  a krm 
concourse  of  vltUers,  somethnes  to  the  amount  of  7.0w 
or  10,000.  Tbe  ftomauHs  bring  with  them,  from  tbe 
Interior,  ghee  or  butter.  cnlTee,  sheep,  various  dewrip- 
tinns  of  gums,  myrrh,  ostrich  feathers,  gold  dtist,  hides, 
slaves  of  both  sexes,  Ac.,  which  they  exchange  for  iron, 
lead,  cotton,  cloth,  rice,  dhourrah,  Ac.,  brought  frum 
the  Arabian  ports  of  Mocha.  Ilodeida,  Makullah,  Ac. 
The  trade  is  almost  wholly  in  the  hands  of  Banian  mer- 
chants. who  are  said  to  realise  large  profits.  ( 

Arnhta,  11.  300.  Ac.) 

BERHICR.  See  Gciaha. 

UEKDlTt’UBK,  a town  of  Ruula  in  P.urope, 
V'olhynia,  on  its  S.-E.  confines,  35  m.  S.  JItoralr.  Pop. 

9.000.7  It  is  dirty  and  HI  built,  and  Is  principally  inha- 
bited by  Jews.  U is.  however,  the  centre  of  a consider- 
able trade,  its  fair,  called  Onon^ef frirjtkam,  is  much 
frequented.  In  IK33  there  were  brought  to  It  Kuvsian 
merchandise  of  the  value  of  3,108,755  roubles  : furciga 
and  colonial  do.  1.518,135  r. ; AsiaUc  do.,  347,000  r. ; 

• pMquerille  «ays  that  Uw  lower  lews  has  6,000  Inbah , and  tUe 
uuper  X*  " — 
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%kh  borsM  of  tho  tkIiw  of  710,000  r.,  and  cattle,  190,000  r. 
iSeknittifry  La  Rustif,  ffe.,  p.  SO0.) 

BBREZINA,  a rtfer  of  KumU  In  Europe:  It  ri»e«  In 
the  district  of  Dissna,  gov.  Minsk,  which  It  traverses 
from  N.  to  9. : after  receiving  various  affluents,  and  being 
jolo^  bv  a caniu  with  the  Dun,  It  falls  into  the  Dnieper 
a little  below  Kitchltzo.  This  nver  has  become  cele- 
brated from  the  dlfflcultles  and  disasters  attending  the 
passage  over  It  of  the  armr  under  Napoleon,  when 
retreating  ftom  Moscow  in  IAI9.  The  above  river  must 
not  be  confounded  with  another  and  smaller  river  of  the 
aarae  name,  which  also  rises  In  the  gov.  Minsk,  and 
which,  having  divided,  during  a part  of  its  course,  the 
govts,  of  Grodno  and  Wllna,  fiUli  Into  the  NIemen,  at 
Nikolaef. 

BERGAMO,  a town  of  Austrian  Italjr,  cap.  pror.  and 
ditir.  same  name,  on  some  low  hills  brtwren  the  Scrio 
and  the  Brembo,  39  m.  K.B.  Milan  ; lat.  91''  N.. 

long.  9°  tty  36"  B.  Pop.  80.900.  It  Is  surrounded  hjr 
walls,  and  has  an  old  castle ; but  these  are  now  useless  as 
means  of  defence.  It  Is  well  built ; has  a massive  ewthe* 
dmi.  14  churches.  IS  mooasteries,  lo  nunneries,  a large 
hospital,  a mont-<U-pi4tt,  an  orphan  asylum,  and  other 
ctoritable  Inatitutlons,  a lyceum,  and  a $fmiHorio  t the 
Carrarese  school,  founded  by  Count  Carrara,  where 
gratuitous  Instruction  Is  given  In  music,  painting,  and 
architecture;  a public  library,  with  60,000  voli.,  S thea- 
tres, &e.  There  are  heie  extensive  establishments  for 
the  spinning  and  weaving  of  silk,  great  ouantlttei  of 
which  are  produced  in  the  vicinity,  wuh  woollen  and  cot- 
ton fabrics.  Iron-foundries,  he.  A great  fair  Is  annually 
held  on  the  SSd  of  Aumist,  and  14  following  days,  in  a 
large  quadrangular  building,  called  thr  JUrra,  containing 
AM  boMhs  or  shops.  All  tne  products  of  Lombardy  are 
exposed  to  sale  at  thb  fair  ; but  silk  It  the  staple  article, 
and  next  to  it  are  Iron,  wine,  Ac.  It  has  also  a consider- 
able trade  in  grindstones,  quarried  Id  the  neighbour- 
hood. The  value  of  the  goods  disposed  of  at  the  fair  it 
said  tomeCimei  to  amount  to  I.^,nn0/.  It  has  also 
ether,  but  less  considerable,  fairs,  and  cattle-markets. 
It  It  the  seat  of  a bishopric,  of  the  provincial  assem- 
bly, and  of  a judicial  tribunal. 

Bergamo  is  very  ancient,  having  existed  under  the 
Romans.  In  H'/H,  the  Inbab.  placra  themselves  under 
the  protection  of  the  republic  of  Venice,  of  which  It  con- 
tinued to  form  an  integral  part  till  the  subversion  of  the 
latter  In  1796.  with  the  exception  of  about  7 years  after 
the  battle  of  Agnadello,  In  1909,  when  It  was  taken  by 
Louis  XII.  During  the  French  ascendancy.  It  was  the 
cap.  of  thedep.  of  Serlo. 

Bergamo  has  given  birth  to  some  very  eminent  men. 
Among  others,  to  Bernardo  Tasso,  the  father  of  Tor- 
^ato  (a  colossal  statue  has  been  erected  In  the  Piaxxa 
urondr,  in  honour  of  the  latter);  Tiraboschi,  the  author 
of  the  learned,  elaborate,  and  invaluable  work  on  the 
history  of  Italian  literature  (.Stort'o  deUa  I.rltrratura 
llatiana) ; the  Abb^  Serassl.  author  of  the  Life  of  Tasso. 
Ac.  The  Bergamesque  dialect  Is  peculiar,  and  one  of 
the  most  corrupted  forms  of  the  language  spoken  in 
Italy.  (Ost^rcfsAiw  Enrye.  j Rampoiv,  Corogrufia  Ita- 
liana,Ac.) 

BRkGEDORF,  a town  of  the  distr.  or  ter.  of  Ham- 
burg, at  the  confluence  of  the  RUIe  with  a canal  that 
joins  the  Elbe,  9 ro.  S.K.  Hamburg.  Pop.  3,000. 

BERGEN,  a town  and  sea-portof  Norway,  cap.  of  the 
diocese  of  8.  Bergrnihuus,  at  the  bottom  of  a deep 
bay.  969  m.  W.N.V\rchrl*tianU  ; lat  OO^M'  N..  long.  9^ 
%r  B.  Pop.  in  1039,  32,3-79.  It  is  built  on  a promon- 
tory, and  surroundM  on  every  side  by  water,  except 
M.B.,  where  it  Is  enclosed  by  mountains  considerably 
above  3.000  ft.  In  height ; and  Is  protected,  besides,  by 
lofty  walls,  and  several  forts,  mounting  In  ail  about  100 
guns.  Theharbourli  safe  and  commodious,  and  the  water 
deep  ; but  the  bay  all  round  is  so  beset  with  rocks  as  to 
renoer  Us  narlgatlon  dangerous  without  a pilot.  Bergen 
is  generallr  well  built,  though  some  of  lit  streets  be 
narrow  ana  croaked  ; viewed  from  the  sea,  U appears 
remarkably  pirturesoue,  being  built  amphitheatrewise 
round  the  narbour.  It  contains  a cathedral  and  4 other 
churches,  9 hospitals,  a prison,  a bouse  of  correction, 
6 establliliments  for  the  poor,  a national  museum,  A 
public  libraries,  a naval  academy,  a superior  college, 
established  by  Bbhop  Pontoppidsin  in  I7w,  and  vartous 
schools.  It  is  the  seat  of  a tribunal  of  secondary  juris- 
diction. the  residence  of  the  high  sheriff  and  bishop  of 
the  diocese : one  of  the  three  public  treasuries  of  tbe 
kingdom,  and  a division  of  tbe  National  Bank,  are  esta- 
blished at  Bergen.  It  has  a governor,  and  a garrison  of 
800  men ; and  a squadron  of  the  navy  Is  stationed  here. 
There  are  manufactories  of  tobacco  and  porcelain,  many 
dUtiUeries,  and  some  rope<3rmrdf. 

The  fishery  Is  the  principal  business  carried  on  here ; 
but  both  the  internal  iind  foreign  trade  are  considerable. 
The  Imports  from  the  N.provtnres  conslsCofcod-6sh.roes, 
dsb-oil. tallow,  skins,  feathers,  Ac.,  which  are  brought  by 
fleets  of  90  to  W small  vessels,  twice  a year  during  the  sum- 
mer ; and  which  take  back  In  return  the  other  necessaries 
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and  some  of  the  luxuries  of  life.  The  articles  brought 
from  the  other  parts  of  Norway  are  leM  important : they 
consist  chiefly  of  Iron  manufactures,  glass,  tiles,  mlll- 
sioiies.  Ac.,  and  flr  timber;  but  the  planks  and  denis  of 
Bergen  are  nut  equal  in  qtwiity  to  those  of  Christiania. 
The  foreUm  trade  is  chiefly  with  the  Baltic.  Denmark, 
Sweden,  Holiaud.  Hamburg.  England.  France,  and  tbe 
Mediterranean.  The  Imv-urts  from  Hamburg  far  exceed 
the  exports  thence  from  Bergen,  and  consist  of  faiirirs  and 
colonial  goods  of  every  description.  England  supplies  her 
manufactures  and  colonial  products  : but  the  trade  with 
this  country  has  much  decreased.  France  sends  thither 
ssit,  wine,  and  brandv ; and  receives  most  of  the  salted 
flsh  roes.  The  drledc^,  or  stockfish,  a staple  commo- 
dity of  the  place,  is  sent  to  most  Catholic  countries.  We 
subjoin  a statement  of  the  quantities  of  the  principal  ar- 
ticles imported  Into,  and  exported  from,  Bergen,  in 
1»4. 


I VI  pons. 
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blackAah 
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llorm  • 

Iron 

Mock  mow 
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)7.»4t 
17, W9 
9AX.097  M>. 
IVIdlba. 
11. HA 
CS.9.SX 
yi/KW 
8t.470.ft. 
3,‘^4kgk. 

During  the  ume  year,  1.033  vessels  entered,  and 
cleared  out  of.  the  port : of  those  entering  it,  M9  were 
Norwegian,  194  Danith,  and  71  Brltiih.  The  liihob. 
are  industrious,  and  several  of  the  mercantile  hntiscs  are 
believed  to  be  wealthy.  Tlic  modem  town  wa*  founded 
by  one  of  the  kings  of  Norway  in  the  1 Ith  century.  In 
the  I3th,  trailers  from  the  Hanse  towns  began  to  settle  ; 
and.  in  the  succeeding  centuries,  acquired  an  almost 
sovrreiro  supremacy  in  Bergen,  until  checked  by  an  act 
of  the  Danish  govemrocni  In  1-W.  The  prinripai  part 
of  the  trade  Is  now  In  the  hands  of  natives.  iHuard  <if 
Trade  Papers,  part  v. ; Dtct.  qf  i'ommerce  ; and  Fenny 
Cycl. ) 

llKRCrN,  a toira  of  the  PniiiUn  States,  cap.  Island 
of  Kiigmt,  19m.  N.R.  Stralsuiid.  Pop.  3.000.  It  stands 
almost  in  the  centre  of  the  Island ; has  a court  of  justice, 
a nt«-tle,  and  a convent  of  noble  ladles. 

HEncEN-OP-ZOOM.a  strongDfortifled  town  of  the 
king,  of  Holland,  prov.  Brabant.  33  m.  W.8  W.  Breda, 
near  the  left  bank  of  the  E.  Schelde,  with  which  It  com- 
municates by  a canal ; lat.  91®  89*  44"  N.,  long.  4®  17' 
23"  K.  Pop.  6.000.  Besides  Its  fortiflcatluns,  ahlch  are 
exceedingly  strong,  it  is  surrounded  by  manhes  that 
render  the  access  to  It  verr  difficult.  It  has  a grammar- 
school,  and  a school  of  design  and  architecture,  with 
numerous  fabrics  of  earthenware.  Its  anchovies,  taken 
In  the  river,  are  In  considerable  demand. 

This  was  one  of  the  first  towns  occtipled  by  the  States 
General.  In  |ii23  H stood  a memorable  siege  hr  the 
Spanhirds,  who  were  compelled  to  retire,  after  losing 
10, CKO  men.  In  1747  it  was  taken  by  the  Frcncli  hr  ‘ira- 
tagem.  In  1014  It  was  nearly  taken  by  the  British  hy  a 
comp  de  main  / but  they  were  fluallj  repulsed  with  edn- 
siderahle  loss. 

BKKGF.H.kC,  a town  of  France,  dtp.  Dordogne,  cap. 
arrond..  in  an  extensive  and  fertite  plain,  on  the  Dor- 
doroe,  27  m.  S.S.W,  Perlgticux.  Pop.  9.?9.'.  It  Is  neat, 
well  laid  out.  pnerally  well  hiillt,  and  thriving.  It  has 
a magnificent  bridge  of  five  arches  over  the  Dordogne, 
a thrttre.  and  some  fine  promt  nades.  The  fortifications 
hy  which  it  was  once  surrounded  were  dcmollshcxi  by 
j order  of  [.ouis  X III.,  in  1631.  It  has  a court  of  original 
, jurtsdirtinn,  a college,  aud  a secondary  ecclesiastical 
school.  Excellent  paper  is  made  here ; and  there  are 
manufactures  of  dtfli'rent  sorts  of  iron  and  copper  goods, 
serges,  hosiery,  hats,  and  earthenware;  with  tanneries, 
distilleries,  iron-foundries,  Ac.  It  maintains  an  inter- 
course with  Bordeaux  and  Libournc,  and  Is  the  principal 
entrepAt  for  the  trade  of  the  det*.  Bergerac  suffered 
much  from  the  religions  wars,  artd  still  more  from  the 
revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  (//iifo,  art.  Dordbgwc, 

BERGURS,  a town  of  France,  d8p.  du  Kord,  cap, 
cant.,  at  the  foot  of  a hill,  on  the  Colme,  9 m.  S.S.R. 
Dunkirk.  Pop.  9,964.  It  was  strongly  fortified  by 
Vaulian,  and  has  the  means  of  laying  the  adjoining 

Etaln  under  water.  Though  old.  It  is  pretty  wefl 
uilt.  In  one  of  Its  squares  are  two  high  towers,  the 
remains  of  two  ancient  churches  destro)cd  during  the 
revolution.  It  has  a communal  college,  an  ho<pital. 
and  a small  public  library.  It  has  dlitilierics.  refineries 
of  salt  and  sugar,  with  potteries,  and  fabrics  of  soap 
and  tobacco.  Owing  to  iu  favourable  situation  on  tiie 
canmU  of  Bergues  and  Hondacooic,  It  1$  the  entrepM  of 
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Ih*  eorn*  chMte,  aod  Ucr,  produced  In  the  ndioinl&ff 
country.  (Hugo  art.  Sard,  Dicihn.  U^otrtnkifue.) 

BBnKEl.KY.a  bor.  and  par.  of  England,  oo.  Gloucet- 
ter,  hund.  BrrkHrjr.  Area  of  par.  U.GW  acre*.  Pop. 
par..  In  1931,3.1^;  In  1831, 3,909  ; pop.  of  the  town  only, 
Ml : houiei,  1D6.  The  town  ii  situated  amidst  rich  pas* 
ture  lands,  to  the  rale  of  Berkeley,  on  the  Anon  (which 
joins  the  ScTern  Ij  m.  below).  10)  m.  W.  hr  N.  London. 
It  consists  mostly  of  4 strwts,  dlverfdng  ironj  the  mar- 
ket place ; houses  but  indilTermt.  The  church  is  a large 
handsome  building.  In  the  poinb'd  style,  with  a modern 
tower  at  some  distance  from  It.  'Ihere  is  also  a chapel  of 
fjip.  at  Stone  ; 4 dissenting  chapelt  in  the  town,  and  S in 
the  tithing.  There  is  a free  grammar-scboul,  endowed 
with  about  4(V.  a year,  in  w hich  26  boys  are  educated. 
The  town-ball  (a  handsome  structure  built  In  I'sSb)  is 
now  used  as  a ebapd  by  the  Independents  ; the  market- 
house  Is  beneath  K.  The  market  is  held  on  Tuesday, 
and  two  annual  (airs  on  Haj  14.  and  Dec.  1.:  there  are 
also  eattie-marketa  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  Sept,  and  in 
Kot.  The  (UouceMcr  and  Berkeley  Canal  (nariuble  for 
vessels  of  fiOO  tons)  has  lU  entrance  34  m.  from  Berkelev, 
but  the  place  can  only  bo  considered  as  a large  agricul- 
tnral  vlUage.  The  corporation  exists  by  prescription 
onl^there  are  no  charters,  nor  has  U nov  any  duties  to 

**^Berteiey  Castle  en  an  emloeooe  8.E.  of  the  town. 
Is  amongst  the  most  perfecC  spedment  of  Its  kind  re- 
waining  In  the  kingdom,  being  In  complete  repair  and 
oorupM  : It  Is  an  Irregular  pUa,  with  a ke^  and  many 
casceilatad  buildings,  encioting  a spadous  court.  There 
Is  a fine  baroolaJ  ball,  a chapd,  and  a dungeon  chamber 
9H  ft.  deep.  The  other  apaitments  are  numerous  and 
gloomy : lo  one  of  these  rldw.  IL  is  supposed  to  have 
hfcix  murdered,  in  1U7 : this  castle  Is  nearlr  surrounded 
by  a fine  terrace.  The  date  of  its  foundation  Is  uncer- 
tain, but  It  was  granted.  In  1150,  by  Henry  M.  to  Bobert 
Fltsharding ; a^  In  the  last  dvil  war  It  was  garrisoned 
for  the  king,  and  for  a time  awed  the  surrounding  dis- 
trict ; It  wis  ii^sequentlT  surrendered  to  the  parliament- 
ary army,  after  a nine  days’  siege.  (LMbrouk'a  Ut$i.  <if 
GioueetUrtkire ; Alki—'t  Ditto  t Smgtke'a  liUt.  qf  tht 

AM^TeTd  (^RKAT).  a par.  and  town  of 
England,  co.  Hertford,  hund.  Dacorum,  9G  m.  N.W. 
London.  Area  of  par.  4,350  acres.  Pop.  of  par.,  1921, 
3.310;  1831,3.369:  bouses  at  the  latter  date.  477.  The 
town  is  In  a deep  vale,  on  the  S.  W.  side  of  the  Bulbom 
and  the  Grand  Junction  Cana),  which  here  run  In  a line 
together,  parallel  with  the  high  road,  which  passes 
through  the  town.  It  forms  the  principal  street,  about  4 
m.  In  length  ; a smaller  street  branches  from  the  church 
in  the  mld^  of  the  town,  towards  the  old  castle.  House* 
irregular  brick  bolldlngs,  but  many  of  them  ver)-  respect- 
ive. The  church  Is  a Gothic  cnidform  structure,  with 
a tower,  and  several  small  chantries,  and  curious  monu- 
ments. There  Is  a 17ee  school,  established  in  tbe  reign 
of  Hen^  VIII.;  ann.  amount  of  Its  revenue.  634/.;  but 
It  has  long  bera  unavailable  to  the  town : All  Souls 
college  has  the  patronage.  Another  school,  founded  In 
1737,  nas  an  ann.  revenue  of  879/. : In  it  80  boys  and  10 
girls  are  clothed  and  educated.  The  castle.  o«  an  emi- 
nence E.  of  the  town,  enclosed  a space  of  1 1 acres,  and 
was  very  strong  : It  origtosted  in  the  Saxon  period ; was 
•trengtheoi^  In  the  reign  of  Wro.  1..  and  rebuilt  In  that 
of  Hen.  II.,  who,  at  one  time  held  hU  court  In  it,  and 
conferred  many  privileges  on  the  town.  Cowper  the 
poet  was  bom  here,  his  fkther  being  rector  of  the  parish . 

•BERKS,  or  BERK8II  IRE,  an  Inland  co.  of  England, 
having  V.  Oxford  and  Bucks,  from  which  It  is  separated 
bj  the  Tbaroee,  E.  Surrey,  S.  Hampshire,  and  W. 
wlluhire,  and  a part  of  Gloucestershire.  It  Is  very 
Irregularly  shaped,  and  contains  481,380  acres,  of  which 
about  M0,d00  are  tillage  land,  71000  meadow  and  dairy 
land,  and  30.000  waste,  consisting  of  part  of  Bagshot 
Heath,  &r.  It  It  a very  beautiful  co. : has  every  variety 
of  solt  and  turfhee  ; and  Is  well  stocked  with  timber,  par- 
ticularly and  beach.  Exclusive  of  the  Thames,  it  Is 
waterm  by  the  Kennet.  Loddon,  Ock,  and  other  rivers. 
It  is  about  aqually  diridod  between  tillage  and  stock  and 
dairy  husbandry.  The  Berkshire  breed  of  pigs  It  much 
celebrated.  Agriculture  in  a rather  backward  sUte ; 
4 or  5 horses  are  generally  yoked  to  the  plniigh  ; and  from 
the  want  of  proper  covenanU  in  leases,  land  is  often  left 
Id  a Itad  ana  exhausted  state  at  their  termination.  Pro- 
perty much  divided  ; a third  part  of  the  co.  Is  tuppo^ 
to  be  occupied  by  proprietors.  Farms  of  all  sixes,  under 
1.300  or  1,400  acres;  but  few  above  500  acres,  or  under 
6”/.  a year.  Average  rent  of  land,  I6i-  lOd.  an  sere. 
Windsor  Castle,  the  ancient  and  only  magnificent  resi- 
dence of  the  English  soTcrrlgns.  Is  In  this  co.  This  was 
formerly  one  of  the  principsi  seau  of  the  woollen  manu- 
Amure;  but  It  has  entirely  disappeared,  and  the  manu- 
factures now  carried  on  are  but  of  trifiiog  importance. 
Princl^l  towns.  Reading.  Windsor,  and  Abingdon. 
Berkshire  Ir  divided  into  30hund*.  and  151  pars.  In  1831, 
It  bad  38,103  Inhab.  houses,  31,061  families,  and  145,389 
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persons.  It  returns  9 mem.  to  the  II.  of  vli.,  3 fop 
the  CO.,  Seech  for  the  bors.  of  Reading  and  Windsor,  and 
1 each  for  Abingdon  erul  Wallingford.  Co.  constituent 
In  1837-38, 5.7M.  Sum  expended  on  the  poor  In  1K38, 
04,644/.  Annual  value  of  real  property  in  lHI5,719JdMi/. 
Profits  of  trades  and  professions  In  do.,  299,704/. 

DKULEDCRC,  a tovm.of  the  Prussian  States,  prov. 
Westphalia,  cap.  clrc.  Wittgenstein.  37  m.  S.S.K.  Arns- 
berg.  Pop.  3,300.  It  is  the  residence  of  the  prince  of 
W'iugensicin.  Berleberg  has  a castle,  a haras,  or 
depit  de  chei>aua,  and  some  forges. 

BERLICHINGKN.  avillago  of  Wirtemberg.  on  tbe 
Jaxt,  0 m.  W.N.W.  KuoseUou.  Pop.  1,400.  It  has  a 
castle,  a Catholir  church,  and  a synagogue. 

BKKLINCHKN,  a town  of  the  Prussian  States,  pror. 
brandenhiirg,  on  a small  lake,  53  m.  N.N.B.  Frankfort 
on  tbe  Oder.  Pop.  8.300.  It  has  an  hospital,  distil- 
leries, and  fabrics  of  linen. 

BERLIN,  the  capital  of  the  Prutaian  States, 
and  the  ordinary  reudence  of  the  monarch,  on  the 
Spree,  li/7  fL  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  in  Che 
middle  mark  of  Brandenburg ; laL  58^  3)^  4 J*  N., 
long.  1 3^  22^  A:f  £.  Streets  broad  and  straight, 
some  of  them  being  ornamented  with  rows  of 
trees;  squares  rwular  and  spacious;  houses  all 
of  brick,  and  mosOy  stuccoed  over;  public  build- 
ings and  monuments  numerous  and  magnificent ; 
BO  that,  notwithstanding  its  sameneas,  and  the 
want  of  bustle  and  liveliness,  Berlin  is  one  of 
the  finest  cities  of  B^urofK*.  It  was  founded 
about  tbe  middle  of  the  12th  century,  in  1688 
the  population  was  about  18,000;  in  1775  it  bad 
increa^  to  135,500;  in  1816  it  was  182,387; 
and  at  the  close  of  1 838  it  amounted  to  290,797 ; 
via.— 

M«lsk  Psmsli  Ta(al. 

Civil  • - 135.079  196,895  97I4WB 

Military  - - 1 5.081  9.748  16J39 

TotaU  . lAO,^  140.649  390,797 

The  births  in  1838  were  10,045,  the  marriages 
2,929,  and  the  deaths  8,554.  'I'he  number  of  fami- 
lies in  Berlin  at  the  present  moment  is  not  exactly 
known  ; but  in  1831  theyamounted  to  50,243.  In 
1838  the  city  contained  7,61 4 front  and  6.606  back 
houses,  or  14,220  in  ail ; giving  an  average  p^.  of 
20*21  individuals  to  every  house.  In  Edin- 
burgh, where  the  pop.  to  a house  is  greater  than 
in  any  other  large  town  in  Great  Britain,  each 
house  has,  at  an  average,  about  16  inhab., 'so 
that,  in  this  respect,  it  is  inferior  to  Berlin. 
This  density  of  pop.  arises  in  both  cities  from  the 
same  cause ; that  is,  from  the  appropriation  of 
different  stories  ( Edinburgh,  flats)  and  parts  of 
the  house  to  the  accommo^tion  of  particular 
families.  Some  of  the  houses  in  Berlin  have  50; 
70;  80,  and  100  Inhab.  The  back  bouses  are 
built  round  court-yards,  one  of  which  is  attached 
to  almost  all  the  principal  housea,  and  do  not 
front  Che  streets.  T^e  city  is  surrounded  ^ram- 
parts ; but  they  serve  only  for  purposes  of  police 
and  revenue,  and  are  quite  useless  as  a means  of 
defence. 

Berlin  owes  much  to  the  taste  and  munificence 
of  its  sovereigns.  The  quarter  called  the  new 
town  (Neusudt)  w*ai  built  by  the  great  elector, 
Frederick  William  (1640—1688),  who  also  plan- 
ned the  Voter  dcr  Linden  street,  and  otherwise 
greatly  enlarged  and  beautified  the  city.  I'he 
succe^ing  monarebs,  especially  Frederick  J., 
Frederick  the  Great,  and  the  reigning  monarch, 
have  added  many  new  stri'ets,  squares,  and  sub- 
urbs, and  have  embellished  the  city  with  many 
splendid  buildingsand  monuments.  Among  the 
principal  of  these  are  the  royal  palace,  im- 
posing by  its  vast  magnitude;  the  museum,  a 
noble  building,  begun  in  182.%  and  finished  in 
1829,  containing  a large  collection  of  vases  and 
a sculpture  and  picture  gallery ; the  opera  bouse ; 
the  theatre  royal ; the  royal  library,  a heavy 
building,  but  which  contains  one  of  the  largest 
and  finest  collections  of  books  and  mnnuscnpts 
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in  th«  world;  the  Juachimsthal,  one  of  the  royml 
gymoasiuins ; the  royal  academy ; the  araenal, 
erected  in  1695,  and  esteemed  (he  finest  building 
in  Berlin;  the  university  buildings;  the  old 
palace,  formerly  belonging  to  the  Knights  of 
ot.  John,  now  the  residence  of  Prince  Charles; 
the  Brandenburg  gate,  one  of  the  most  colossal 
structures  of  the  kind  in  Europe,  and  a princijial 
ornament  of  the  city,  erected  in  1790,  after  the 
Propylsum  at  Athens,  but  on  a much  larger 
•calc — it  is  surmounted  by  a statue  of  V'ictory, 
in  a chariot  drawn  by  4 horses,  carried  away  bv 
the  French,  in  1807,  and  brought  back  in  triumph 
in  1814;  the  monument  to  uie  brave  men  who 
fell  in  the  campaigns  of  1813,  1814,  1815,  imme- 
diately outside  the  Halle  gate ; the  royal  guard- 
house, with  statues  of  Sekamhorst  and  l^iow ; 
the  monument  in  honour  of  Marshal  Blucher, 
and  a host  of  others ; but,  strange  to  say,  Berlin 
cannot  as  yet  boast  of  a monument  in  honour  of 
Frederick  the  Great.  The  churches,  of  which 
there  are  37,  are  inferior ; the  principal  are  the 
cathedral;  Sl  Mary’s,  with  a steeple  898  A.  in 
height;  the  church  of  St  Nicholas,  consecrated 
in  1223;  the  courch  of  the  garrison;  and  the 
church  of  St  Hedewige.  'Fbe  Spree,  which  in- 
tersects the  city,  and  insulates  one  of  its  quarters, 
is  crossed  by  above  40  bridges,  principally  of 
stone,  but  partly  also  of  iron.  I^me  of  them 
are  handsome  structures,  llie  **lx>ng  Bridge,” 
of  stone,  has  a fine  equestrian  statue  of  the 
“ Great  Elector.”  The  Vnter  dtr  Linden  street 
Is  the  finci>t  in  Berlin,  and  one  of  the  finest 
in  Europe.  **  It  is  | m.  in  length,  from  the 
Brandenburg  gate  to  the  royal  palace;  the  five 
noble  avenues  in  the  centre  being  composed  of 
chestnuts,  linden,  aspen,  acacia,  and  plantain, 
whose  varied  foliage  contrasts  beautifully  with 
the  numerous  olt^ant  palaces  and  public  build- 
ings that  line  each  side  of  the  street  It  is  the 
curso  of  Berlin ; for  here  the  fashionable  and 
the  wealthy  exhibit  themselves  and  their  equi- 
ties : here  are  the  palaces  of  the  Queen  of 
Ilolland,  Prince  William  of  Prussia;  the  semi- 
naries of  the  artillery  and  engineers,  the  Academy 
of  the  Fine  Arts,  the  opera  house,  the  arsenal,  and 
the  king's  palace.  In  short,  in  whatever  direction 
we  turn  our  eyes,  whether  to  the  Brandenburg 
gate  or  the  museum,  majestic  structures  seem 
vying  in  magnificence  with  each  other,  inter- 
mingled with  the  statues  of  Prussian  heroes, 
presenting  altogether  one  of  the  finest  architec- 
tural vistas  of  any  city  in  Europe.  ( G’crmairy 
and  the  Germans^  i.  58.)  Frederick  Street  is 
above  8 m.  in  length,  and  there  are  some  other 
fine  Streets:  the  &hloss  Plats,  or  square  of  the 
palace,  the  Gcns-d*armes-market,WiIhc-lro  Plats, 
the  most  fashionable  square  in  the  city,  the 
square  of  La  Belle  AUiancet  &c.,  are  all  well 
built,  and  most  of  them  highly  ornamented; 
but,  unluckily,  they  are  not  planted  inside,  and. 
consequently,  notwithstanding  the  fineness  of 
the  buildings  have  not  half  the  eficct  they  would 
have  were  they  properly  laid  ouL 

Besides  its'  military  and  Judicial  establish- 
snents  Berlin  has  to  boast  of  many  cele- 
brated literary  institutions,  'llie  university 
established  in  1810,  enjoys  a high  degree  of 
reputation,  and  is  attended  by  nearly  1,800  stu- 
dents. There  are  also  6 royal  gymnasiunu  or 
high  schools,  w'ith  many  inferior  academies  and 
•cnools;  among  others  one  {Oeu-erbe  Institut\ 
in  which  young  artisana  of  promise  receive  gra- 
tuitous instruction  In  drawing,  modelling,  Ac. 
The  military  semioary  has  a^ut  335  pupils. 
The  hoapitaU  and  other  charitable  institutions 
arc  numerous  and  well  conducted.  'I'he  orphan 
asylum  supports  about  4>.0  children  in  the  house, 


exclusive  of  about  700  boarded  out  of  doon. 
Manufactures,  important  and  valuable.  I'hey 
include  woollena,  silk  stufik,  and  ribands,  cottons, 
porcelain,  cast-iron  goods,  paper,  coaches,  and 
light  carriages,  Jewfulery,  watches,  and  clocks, 
hats,  snuff,  and  tobacco,  refined  sugar,  Ac.  'Hie 
cast-iron  goods,  manufactured  at  the  foundry  out- 
side the  Oranionburggate,  comprise  all  sorts  of  ar- 
ticles. from  colossal  pillars  and  statues,  down  to  the 
minute  furniture  of  a lady’s  toilet.  In  delicacy 
of  impression  they  are  unequalled  by  those  made 
in  any  other  country,  'fhe  outs  In  relief  of 
some  of  the  finest  pictures  are  particularly  ad- 
mired. 'I'he  porcelain,  for  which  Berlin  has 
long  been  famous,  ts  the  produce  of  a royal  ma- 
nu^tory,  which,  as  w*as  to  be  expected,  annually 
coats  the  government  a considerable  sum.  'I'hcre 
were  in  Berlin,  in  18.38,  89  steam-engines  — of 
which  one  only  was  employed  in  the  spinning  of 
wool,  and  not  one  in  tlie  spinning  of  cotton. 
There  are  10  cotton  spinning  establishments  In 
the  city,  but  they  are  all  moved  by  water-power. 
Printing  is  carried  on  to  a great  extenL  Sub- 
joined IS  a classified  account  of  some  of  the 
principal  trades  carried  on  at  Berlin,  and  of  the 
number  of  individuals  employed  in  each  in 
1838:  — 
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ts  I**®  flatnesi  of  the  ground  on  which 

it  13  buUt,  the  dramase  of  Berlin  it  very  im- 
perfect;  an^  iiutead  of  running  ofl|  the  water  in 
the  itrwta,  in  wet  wither,  itopi  and  atagnatei  on 
the  surf«ic.  The  Spree,  too.  being  mjre  like  a 

the  mth  that  ii  poured  into  it,  tSat  in  hot  weather 
“"Ple^nt  and  unwhole- 
a^e.  But  Oie  neatest  annoyance  in  summer 

]*«  “"dy  wil.  becomes  ve4 
*1’  ^®  “*«*  ">  i>c  badly  pr2 

Tided  with  (rowotrs,  but  this  is  no  longer  Uie 
case;  the  change  in  this  respect  has  beeiVa  rery 
I^VMtagMus  one,  for  the  streets  being  inoatlJ 
*1'**/.*"“”  ' "ere  eery  unplea- 

w.^k.!S^„'^rlI  “™"®®'  ‘®"‘>  ®’®"  Pei"*"'  *o 

upon.  Fhere  are  numerous  hackney  coaches 
Md  other  street  carriages,  placed  under  judicious 
u"?*  “J“i«eior  to  those  of  London 
T i,*^®  ’■•'e  principal  streets 

bl^stSer*  'rh'  ***■, *1;®  «te  »11  heated 

by  storea  The  rent  of  shops  and  houses  rarics 
“ rety  greatly,  that  no  general  average  can  be 
given. 

*e«rch  of  amuse, 
ment,  and  without  introductions,  will,  pcrhans. 

flntTu  di^n*  If*!*  »"d  "“y  'ben 

^ “™"ger,  proTided  with  good 

if  "IT  ”®‘®'y  "'‘b  m«ny 

M the  ablest  men  of  Germany,  most  of  whom 
goreniment  has  attracted  to  the  capiul  by  be- 
stowing upon  them  ofHcial  situations  or  chairs 
in  Ac  university.  Berlin  is  in  fact  the  centre 
^ intelligence,  the  AAena  as  it  were,  of  the 
trCTOany.  There  are  but  few  people  in 
Berlin  who  w-ould  be  called  rich  in  England, 
but  Urge  numbers  liave  revenues  of  from^2.000 
to  3,000  rixdoljar.  a year.  It  is  notTh^  uJbU 
Mong  Ac  middle  classes  to  ask  strangers  to  Anc 
«t  their  houses,  but  to  take  them  to  clubs.  All 
classes  are  extremely  well  informed.  In  I8iS 
there  were  in  the  town  .16  authors;  and  their 

T?*  '■''‘"'"‘y  declined  in  the  iii- 

lerral.  The  Aealre,  dedicatesi  to  Ae  regular 


BERLIN. 

K®"'™"y  "tlended.  There  Is 

attached  to  u a subscription  room  for  balls  and 
roncens,  which  are  frequently  attended  by  the 
royal  family.  With  Ae  exception  of  Viinna 
and  probably  Munich,  there  is  no  city  where 
music  IS  more  universally  patroniacd,  or  where 
the  opera  IS  ^tter  mrlunned  or  more  heartily 
Wreciated,  than  in  Berlin.  Here."  savs  Mr’^ 
smng.  It  IS  not  tashion,  but  a paasion  for  the 
f.T’el*'**  P™'"P'f  “f  admiring  listeners 

to  congrmte  in  Ae  opera-house — listeners 
whMe  judicious  applause  is  at  once  lllustraiire 
of  Ae;r  l«te  for,  and  knowledge  of,  gj^ 
^?®  *^'"“ble  dinner-hour  is  3 ^r  4 
me  amduioru  are  much  frequented  by  ih'e 

“h'r‘-‘'br::L  T”*’'  '*“'"'”® 

far  more  spacious,  and  hticd  up 
with  meatcr  attention  to  comfort  and  elegance*^ 
Beai*s  refreshments  of  all  sorta,  they  arc  well 
supplied  with  domestic  and  for^  ncwsp.,m.J 
hlerery  ,nd  sclenliflc  journals.  Ac.  Tnt'^iid 
co&c  constitute  the  favourite  beyerage  of  the 

“f*®*'  ‘f"*  ‘'‘i®  **“*'■■  *bey  can 

P®P'‘‘»'  "“b  all  ranka  thiccory 
and  roasted  acorns  arc  not  unfreqnently  used  u 
substitute,  forcoflbe.  The  gin 

'f  ‘bey  be  not  niperior.  to 
Aw  of  London,  and  are  quite  as  much,  or  rather 
more  frequented.  Uram-drinking  is,  in  fai-t. 

^?£rAe*"tC  "“f'  “r?*’'  *"  *‘®“i“-*«t  'brongX 
out  A1  Ac  N.  of  Germany.  'Ilie  custom*of 
smoking  prevails  among  all  classes;  and  the 
consumptmn  of  tobacco  is  immense.  Prostitulea 
are  licens^,  and  arc  but  few  in  number. 

and  The"  " T*'®  ’T**.”*^  •"  commerce, 

and  Ac  centre  of  the  pecuniary  transactiuns  of 
Ae  moiurchy.  1 he  Koyal  Bank,  Ac  Association 
offir«““T’®  S°!"T‘®®’  - bsvc  their  principal 

i*'®  **P"*>  "bich  is  navigable  Ibr 
dal-boUomed  boats  or  barges,  drawi^  9 p 

aT^'piiT!"’"".?®'®^  by  canals  and  otherwise  with 
the  Elbe  on  Ae  one  hand,  and  Ae  Oder  on  the 
oAer;  and  exclusive  of  the  facililies  for  com. 
merce  that  are  thus  sflbrded,  newly  constructed 
lines  of  road  lead  from  Ao  city  to  inost  quarters 
7(»TiSrrT.I®Ti*"“®*  •“  600,000  to 

the  “™  ®*P®"6cd  upon  the  relief  of 

IeL.T“  ^^e®  ”’“"“’y  ‘““"d  Berlin  is  unin- 
terctting,  sandv,  and  miserably  poor;  so  that 
most  part  of  the  provisions  and  fuel  (timber) 

fS.T!'""*/"'‘^®“*®.2^  '’’®  ‘^'■ybave  to  be  brought 
from  a disUnce.  The  annual  consumption,^ at 
M as e^  of  the  population,  is  estimated  for 
each  individual,  at  100  to  1 10  lbs.  butchers’  meat, 

(u  game,  |K>ullry,  and  liA) ; 68  to  BO  lbs.  wheat  ■ 
and  about  180  lbs.  rye.  ’ 

leiT^  police  is  stricq  and  sometimes  carries 
nterfercnce  to  what  would  be  reckoned  in  En^ 
land  an  unwarrantable  extent.  But  the  public 

InTHI!'  " *®‘‘*“''?  ‘"Arrupted;  outrages  of 
Al  sorts  are  rare ; and  the  persons  and  proiieny 

to  m ,T  '‘rangers  arc  better  protected  than 
m most  large  ton  ns. 

Ow-iiig  to  circumstances  already  alluded  to. 
Berlin  is  but  indilferently  healthy,  particularly 
in  summer.  1 he  deaths  in  1838  were  : ^ 
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BEUMEO. 

BKRMEO,  a»e4>port  town  of  Spain,  on  lU  N.eoact, 
proT.  BIk*>7.  on  m rather  shallow  hay.  IB  m.  N-B.  BUboa. 
Fop.  4,2-M).  The  Inhah.  are  prindp^ly  dependent  on  the 
6»hory.  which  they  carry  oo  to  a considerable  extent. 
This  town  gave  birth  to  the  only  distlnguishrvl  epic  poet 
whom  Spain  has  to  boast,  Don  Alonso  d'Krcilla,  the 
author  of  the  ^roucaiwt.  bc^n  here  In  1628. 
BERMUDAS  (THE),  or  SUMER'S  ISLANDS,  a 
oup  of  isUmls  in  the  N*.  Atlantic  Ocean,  belonging  to 
rreat  Britain,  said  to  be  above  350  in  number  ; in  about 
lat.  SCr  N..  and  long.  64^  SO'  W.  ; 6u0  m.  B.  f^om 
S.  Carolina:  they  are  estimated  to  contain  about  80 
to.  m.,  or  from  12,000  to  13,000  acres.  White  pop.  In 
4,003:  coloured  and  free  blacks,  4,422.  when 
viewed  from  the  sea,  their  elevation  Is  trifling,  the  highest 
land  scarce  attaining  in  a height  of  500  ft.  *1  heir  general 
aspect  is  similar  to  the  West  Indian  Islands.  ex6cpl  that 
they  remind  the  voysger  (from  llieir  proaimity,  and  the 
sea  flowing  between  tbein.)  of  the  lake  scenery  of 
Kuropean  climates. 

8t.  George’s  island,  and  St.  Davltl's,  with  others  of 
minor  importance,  form  several  bays : and  the  hartxHir 
of  St.  Gorge's  Is  large  enough  to  contain  the  whole 
British  navy,  but  Is  difficult  of  Ingress  and  egress, 
in  consequence  of  the  smallness  of  its  entrance.  The 
princi^tal  island  (or  main  land,  as  it  Isralk-d)  is  about 
k)  m.  in  length,  but  it  rarely  exceeds  l|  ra.  In  width. 
In  the  centre  of  (his  island,  and  on  the  K.  side  of  a beau- 
tiful bay,  is  the  town  of  Hamilton,  now  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment *rhe  only  places  that  are  fonifiod  are  Ireland 
Island,  and  St.  George’s,  wheic  forts  have  lately  been 
built,  which  render  the  Islands  almost  Impregnable.  At 
Che  former  of  theee  Is  the  naval  dock-yaro.  olT  which 
there  is  good  axKborage  and  moorinn  laid  down  for  16 
or  20  ships  of  war,  though  the  breakwater  is  extensive 
enough  to  contain  a large  fleet  of  (he  line.  There  are 
3 other  mooring  places  for  king’s  ships,  vli.  Murray’s 
Anchorage,  near  the  ferry,  and  Five  Fathoms*  Hole, 
off  the  mmtih  of  St.  George's  harbour.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  two  or  three  small  detachments,  the  chief 
military  force  Is  stationed  at  St.  George’s,  and  consists  of 
1 regt.  of  the  line,  and  rompanies  of  artillery  and  en- 
giooers.  The  legislature  Is  composed  of  8 members  of 
council,  and  36  of  the  assembly,  each  parish  returning  4 
of  the  latter,  who  are  elected  every  seven  years,  or  wbei^ 
ever  a new  sovereign  ascends  the  throne. 

There  are  10  established  churches,  and  7 chapels, 
erected  since  the  emancipation  of  (be  slaves  In  IH34. 
Many  scbuols  have  been  established  by  the  archdeacon, 
for  the  education  of  coloured  children,  as  well  as  poor 
white* ; and  there  are  many  who  receive  Instmctloo 
from  the  young  ladies  of  each  parish,  at  Sunday  schools, 
held  at  tlie  parish  churchew,  which  are  suppllnd  with 
books  by  the  Society  for  Froinotlug  (.'htistbm  Kuow- 
ledm.  In  the  most  populous  part*  of  the  islands  frieiully 
societies  have  tjeen  formed  by  the  coloured  people,  to 
provide  fur  those  of  their  saMe  brethren  who  have  twen 
prevouted  be  illness,  or  who,  at  the  time  of  cmanciMtion, 
were  too  old  to  mmntain  themselves.  The  police  hat 
hitherto  been  very  defleient,  but  lately  a colonial  law  has 
passed  to  provide  for  police  magistrates  and  constatiles. 
whose  exertions  have  already  wrought  a beneflclal  change 
in  the  lower  orders. 

The  principal  articles  exported  from  the  Bermudas 
(th"pi\^uceand  manufactnre  of  the  islands)  are— arrow- 
root.  potatoes,  onions,  and  palmetto  and  straw-hat  ma- 
nufactures. They  possess  about  100  sail  of  vessels,  of 
from  100  to  160  tons  burden,  generally  erapl<ned  in  con- 
veying salt-flsh  and  d^  provisions  from  Halifax  and 
Newfaundiand  to  the  West  Indies  for  the  consumption 
of  the  negroes ; and  carrying  away  rum  and  sugar,  which 
they  And  a market  for  m some  of  the  North  American 

ftrovinces.  An  Inconsiderable  wbale-Ashery,  carried  on 
u Bermuda  employs  about  12  whale-boats  aim  tbelr  crews 
three  months  in  tho  year:  the  number  of  whales  seldom 
•xcewds  30  in  theseason.jrieldlng  about  1,000  barrels  of  oil. 
This  fishery,  being  carried  on  very  near  the  land.  Is 
capable  of  considerable  extension  by  the  employment  of 
additional  capital.  The  reefs  that  surround  the  islands 
abound  in  flsb  of  great  variety  i none  is,  however,  ciired 
for  exportation.  The  tslamls  abound  lu  poultry  of  the 
best  kind.  Beef  and  mutton  may  generally  he  proatred, 
but  the  only  meat  that  is  pleaiiful  is  vaal.  The  ordinary 
fruits  and  roots  of  intertropical  climates  are  generally  to 
be  had  in  Bermuda  ; but  peaches,  oranges,  grapes, 
melons,  and  flgt,  are  abundant.  The  moils  from  Eng- 
land are  received  monthly,  eid  Hallfkx,  whence  they 
are  conveyed  by  hired  mail-boats.  The  winter  gsne. 
rally  commences  about  November,  and  lasts  till  April, 
during  which  time  the  islands  are  subject  to  strung 
N.W.  gales,  which  often  dismast  ships  crossing  ihU 
Ut.  ( and  scarcely  a winter  passes  without  eighteen  or 
twenty  vesaets  twliig  driven  in  by  stress  of  weather, 
or  forced  on  the  rocks  that  run  out  many  miles 
to  the  N.  aitd  N.W.  The  total  value  of  the  Imports  i 
ill  1837  amounted  to  97,811/.;  nporti,  35j>71/.:  ships! 
inwards,  133,  tons,  11,661;  outwards.  136,  tons,  11,001. 1 
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The  revenue  in  1837  was  17,373/.,  and  the  expenditure 
19,374/.  The  legislatures  of  these  Island*  and  Antigua 
were  the  only  colonial  legislative  bodies  that  aholUned 
slavery  without  the  interventiun  of  spprenticv*thl|i.  The 
proportion  of  the  20,00n,000/,  voted  by  parliament  for 
compensation  was  60,584/.,  for  4,200  slaves,  valued  at 
87/.4«.llg.  each. 

BERN  ( CsNTON  op),  the  largest  and  the  second  in  rank 
In  the  SwUi  Confederation.  In  the  W.  part  of  Switier- 
land,  between  Ut.  46'^  19*  and  47-*  3(K  N.,  lung,  (p  SO' 
and  8°  28'  E.,  having  N.W.  France;  N.  and  N.B. 
the  cant,  of  Baile,  Soleure,  and  Aargau;  E.  Lucerne, 
Unterwaldcn,  and  Uri ; S.  the  Valais  ; S.W.  Vaud  : and 
W.  Fribourg  and  Ncufchatel : length.  N.W.  to  S.K.,  83 
ro. ; greatest  breadth  at  its  S.  part  62  m : area,  2,562  sq.  m. 
Pop.  (107)  40U,00U,  threr-fuurths  uf  whom  are  I'rutest- 
ants,  the  rest  Catholics.  Mutt  part  of  this  cant.  U moun- 
tainous. especially  the  S..  which  is  intersected  by  the  Ber- 
nese Alps,  to  wliich  belong  the  Finsteraarhnrn.  Monch, 
Jungfrau,  Schreckhom,  Ac.,  sotne  of  the  highest  summits 
in  SwitxerUnd : in  the  N.  tho  ranges  belong  to  the  Jura, 
ai>d  are  considerably  lower.  The  rerion  Udween  those 
two  mountain  systems  contaliu  the  vulcy  of  the  .4ar,  the 
Emmenthal,  and  other  fertile  vallrys,  but  in  no  ;iart 
pretents  any  thing  like  an  extensive  plain : 8.  of  the 
takes  of  Tnun  aM  Briens,  begins  what  U called  the 
Bernese  OberUnd,  a mountainous  region,  including  tho 
four  celebrated  valleys  of  the  Simmvn.  Lauterbruunen, 
OrlncMwald.  and  Hatli.  The  chief  rivers  arc  the  Aar 
and  its  tributaries,  Bir»e,  and  Doubt:  the  lakes  those 
of  Thun,  Briens,  and  Bienne  ; between  the  two  former 
of  these  is  the  small  but  highly  cultivated  plain  of  liiter- 
lachen.  The  climate  varies  with  the  cleviitiun,  aiul  is, 
besides,  remarkably  suldpct  to  sudden  changus  of  tem- 
perature : even  in  the  Interlachen,  where  it  u the  mild- 
est. after  a warm  day,  very  severe  frost*  often  occur  at 
night.  Raiu*  and  fogs  are  frequent ; but  the  canton,  as 
a whole,  is  generallv  nealthy.  It  Is  divided  into  2s  pre- 
fectures, under  4 principal  ulvUions  ; vli.,  the  Oberlaii^ 
coimtry  of  Bern,  Emmenthal,  and  the  old  bishopric  nf 
Basle,  united  to  Hern  by  the  allies  iu  1815.  Iron  ore  is 
fouml  in  great  abundance  lu  the  Jura  mountains ; gold  dust 
IS  met  aitli  in  the  sands  of  the  Aar  and  the  Emmen,  and 
crystals  in  the  Grim  sel  rocks;  and  there  arc  many  mineral 
springs,  some  used  as  bath*,  and  much  frequcnti-d.  The 
s^l  is  ill  groat  part  stony  and  barren,  and  tho  arable 
land  occupies  but  a small  proportion  of  the  whole  surface, 
and.  though  well  cultivated,  the  produce  of  com  It  insuf* 
fleient  for  the  supply  of  tlie  inbaii.,  and  large  quamltles 
are  imported,  ’rhere  are  in  parts  plantations  uf  fruit- 
trees  : while  mullierry,  chestnut,  p««ch,  fig,  Ac.,  and  a 
few  vines  are  ralMvl  on  the  shores  of  Lake*  Thun  and 
Bienne,  but  not  (o  any  cuusidarable  extent : in  tlie  Lau- 
tcrbmnneo,  wheat  is  treated  as  an  exotic,  cultivated  in 
small  beds,  and  trained  on  sticks.  Cattle  of  a sup^'riur 
breed  form  the  chief  wealth  of  the  canton,  and  brewing, 
graiing,  and  dairying  arc  the  principal  branches  of  in- 
dustry. In  1830,  the  live  stock  was  15h,32U  head  of 
black  cattle.  107,380  do.  sheep,  5.^.87U  goats.  26,880 
horses,  ami  65.210  twine.  The  rnisturei  in  the  Gar- 
land and  Emmenthal  are  excellent,  and  produce  the 
finest  cattle  : the  latter  volley  has  also  a strong  and  ac- 
tive breed  nf  horses,  exported  (u  France  for  drought  and 
heavy-armed  cavalry.  The  cheese  made  In  thU  cant.  U, 
next  to  that  of  Fribourg,  the  be»t  in  Swltxerland  ; the 
average  produce  Is  estimated  at  50,000  cwt.  a year:  a 
great  dem  is  sent  from  tiic  Emmenthal  into  (jcrmany 
I and  Italy.  The  honses  in  tho  Uberland  are  generally  of 
wood,  but  in  the  Jura,  and  round  Bern,  of  stone:  the 
Bernese  are,  for  the  n>o*t  part,  well  lodgt^.  The  estate 
uf  a father  Is  e**ery  where  divided  into  equal  shares 
among  his  children,  without  respect  to  sex  or  seniority, 
except  in  the  Emmenthal,  where,  by  a peculiar  law, 
landed  propt^rty  descends  to  the  youngest  son.  Hence, 
in  the  greater  part  of  the  canton,  land  is  very  much 
subdivitM.  and  the  holders  in  very  depressed  circura- 
ataiKos ; there  are  but  very  few  estates  that  reach  to  150 
acres,  ttiiiess  they  belong  to  village  ortowu  communities; 
but  the  possessions  of  the  latter  are  frequently  sufficiently 
large  not  only  to  defray  the  annual  exposes  of  the  com- 
munitv,  Including  the  relief  of  the  poor,  but  sometimes 
to  yield  a surplus  revenue,  after  all  outmings  are  de- 
ducted, which  Is  divided  amongst  the  cUlxens.  V-jyh 
commune  is  obliged  to  support  its  own  poor,  who  do 
not  become  chargeable  upon  other  communes  or  npoo 
the  state ; they  gimerally  receive  out-door  relief,  but  if 
subseouently  prospeitMis,  arc  bound  to  return  what 
they  Mve  receivM.  Manufactures  and  trade  are  of 
little  importance : linen  and  woollen  cloths  are  made 
in  the  Emmenthal ; paper,  around  Bern ; watches, 
jewellery,  and  fire-arms  are  made  in  Bern,  Porentnii, 
Ac. : thread  and  printed  calico,  near  Bienne ; silk, 
especially  (or  umbrellas,  and  leather,  in  the  bishopric 
of  Basle.  There  Is  also  an  extensive  manufactory  of 
agricultural  Implemenu  at  HofwrI.  The  exports 
consist  chiefly  of  cattle,  cheese,  Ac. ; iron  from  (be  Jura, 
and  a few  maaufartur^  goods : the  imports  are  corn. 
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•alt.  colonial  produce,  and  aitklef  of  losorp.  Tlie 
revenue,  in  I4K.  amoteited  to  3,008.808  8wIh  franci,  and 
the  expenditure  to  2,180,068  do.,  leaving  a iurplua  of 
484.008  do. 

The  gnvrmaeot  U entruated  to  a frand  and  an  ex. 
ecutive  couodi ; the  former  con»l«U  of  840  memben, 
8U)  of  whom  are  choeeo  bjr  the  people  In  the  piiml. 
ttve  aasembilea  of  the  27  prefecture*,  and  40  6j  the 
Grand  Council  haelf ; and  U pretlded  over  bf  the  lao> 
damano,  who  U the  flrtt  magittrate  of  the  cant. : It  meets 
once  a month,  if  neccsaa^.  but  determines  on  nothing 
without  the  ccwoperatiun  of  the  Kxecutive  Coundl,  which 
consists  of  Hi  member*,  chosen  from  among  the  former. 
From  the  latter  the  Council  of  Sute  is  selmed,  when- 
ever Bern  has  the  directorial  power  of  the  Confederacy. 
Members  of  the  Grand  t?mincil  must  be  19  yean  old.  and 
have  landM  property  to  the  value,  at  least,  of  6.000  Swiss 
fr.,  excepting  professors  of  the  university,  advocates,  and 
phviiclan*.  of  whom  such  qualiflcation  1$  not  roquired. 
The  salatT  of  the  1 an  daman  n is  4.000  Swiss  tr.  ; that  of  a 
roemb.  or  the  Kxecutive  Cuuncli  3.000  fr.  a year  ; memb. 
of  the  Grand  Coundl  are  allowed  81  fi*.  a day  during  the 
time  they  are  aasemhied.  Kveryntue  from  19  to  60 year* 
of  age  Is  liable  to  serve  In  the  army.  The  contingent  of 
troop*  ftimUhed  to  the  ConfMerai^  Is  6,169  men.  and  of 
money  104. (HO  Swiss  fr.  a year.  There  is  ajudicial  dibnnal 
in  each  distr..  and  a court  of  appeal  in  Bern  ; the  latter 
consisting  of  10  memb.,  with  a president ; and  besides 
these,  a matrirmmidi  tribmnai  in  every  parish.  Savinn’ 
banks  are  general,  and  education  well  attended  to.  In 
1931  there  were  no  fewer  than  700  country  schools.  In 
which  66.000  children  were  instructed ; and  since  then 
education  has  made  a considerable  progress.  In  1984,  a 
university,  a nmnasium  or  preparatory  school  for  the 
university,  aim  a normal  school  for  the  Inscructioo  of 
schoolmasters,  were  eetablishod.  The  university  has  &- 
cultles  of  thed<^,  Jurlsprudenoe,  medidne,  and  phllo- 
soeby,  each  having  8 onDnary,  and  from  9 to  6 extraor. 
dinary  profewors ; the  salary  of  the  former  Is  from  9,400 
toS.OwSwlw  francs,  and  of  the  latter  from  l,900tol,400 
do.  There  Is  also  a veterinary  school,  and  some  disdn. 
gulshcd  private  educmdonal  establlshmeols.  emcdally 
that  of  M.  Von  Fellenberg,  at  Hofwyl.  Dr.  Mwring 
reports  (1886)  that  when  be  visited  the  prison  in  Bern, 
which  contained  880  convicts.  816  could  read  ; and  those 
unable  to  write,  most  of  whom  were  strangers,  did  not 
amount  to  60.  Except  about  60,000  individuals  of 
French  extraction,  In  the  ancient  bishopric  of  Basle,  the 
Inhab.  are  of  German  stock ; and  German  is  the  pre- 
valent  language.  The  German  part  of  the  pop.  are  gene, 
rally  much  superior  In  their  physical  app^rance  to  the 
French  portion,  esnedally  those  in  the  Otwrland.  The 
Bernese  are  brave,  nospltable.  pHhlic-spirited,and  really 
gond-terepered,  notwithsUtMllng  they  are  subject  to 
violent  fits  of  paMinn,  which  sometimes  occasion  the 
eAislon  of  blood.  Catholics  arc  less  Itxiustrious  than 
the  Protestants.  This  cant,  entered  the  Swiss  Coiifede- 
ratinn  in  1863 : at  first  iu  territory  waa  very  limited,  but 
afterwards,  by  conquest  and  purchase.  It  acquired  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  now  existing  cant,  of  vaud  and  Aargmu, 
which,  In  addition  to  its  present  extent,  it  held  till  1799. 
when  It  was  taken  by  the  French.  In  1916,  in  indemnU 
flcatlon  of  Vaud  and  Aargau.  the  C^ongrcss  of  Vienna 
adcM  to  Its  dam.  the  town  of  Bienne  with  its  territory, 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  ancient  bishopric  of  Basle, 
otherwise  entitled  the  bailUagcs  of  the  Jura.  (See  Hei~ 
9ttic  Atmamae,  LiU*'$  SsMiaerfomf;  Dr. 

Aenert,  4c.) 

Batn,  a tosm  of  Switaeriand,  cap.  of  the  above 
cant.,  a^  alternately  with  Zurich  and  I.ueema,  of  the 
Swiss  Confederation,  on  the  Aar,  68  m.  S.  Basle,  and  GO 
m.  S.W.  Zurich;  lat.  iffibV  W'  N,  long.  7^  86^.  E. 
Pop.  80,600.  It  stands  1 .709  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  on  a hill,  which,  except  on  the  W„  is  tarroimded 
on  all  sides  ^ the  Aar.  A stone  bridge,  900  fret  long. 

Is  erected  orer  the  river,  and  three  gates  lead  to  the 
interior  of  the  town.  The  fortifications,  by  which  it 
was  formerlv  surrounded,  were  demolished  In  188.1. 

U is  the  finest  town  in  Switxerland,  and  cmc  of  the  finest 
of  lu  sise  In  Europe.  Three  principal  streeu  extend  in 
a parallel  line  from  E.  to  W..  aod  are  intersected  by  a 
number  of  lateral  streets.  The  houses  are  massive 
structures  of  freestone,  piaitat  run  along  the  house*  on 
both  side*  the  principal  streets,  which  are  also  sdomed 
with  handsome  fountains.  Principal  public  edifices:  — 
The  cathedral,  a fine  Gothic  structure,  founded  in  1481. 
ai^  finished  in  1603.  |60  fret  long,  and  ho  fret  broad; 
the  steeple,  though  unfinished.  It  liM)  feet  high.  It  has 
some  fine  glass  painting*,  and  various  trophict  and  mo- 
numents. The  church  of  the  Mnlr  Ghost,  founded  in 
1782,  is  also  a floe  structure,  as  well  as  the  Mint,  built 
in  1790;  the  general  bmrfrrtf^UU  (hospital  of  the 
etcisens).  built  from  1730  to  1740;  another  magnificent 
bospHal.  called  the  /use/  (Island/,  founded  in  1719,  oecu- 

f ying  one  whole  street,  and  t9>rdlog  a tpiendld  prospect 
rom  the  Aar;  the  state-house  of  the  avoyer,  previously 
to  1881  the  resMeoce  of,  and  now  partly  oocBpied  by, 


the  French  embassy : the  house  of  correction,  the  largest 
building  of  the  kind  in  hwiuerland,  and  one  of  the  Best 
ooctiived  in  Europe,  fioisbed  in  1938,  at  an  expense  of 
1,800.000  Swiss  fr. ; the  com  magaxine.  a large  and 
massive  edifice,  having  on  the  door  an  extensive  open 
hall,  with  43  pillars.  In  which  the  oom.markct  Is  held 
twice  a week : the  //6/W  dc  Umttque,  in  which  a theatre 
is  estahUshed  for  the  winter  season,  is  also  worth  notlcek 
Bern  hat  also  an  arsenal  and  a large  town-hall,  both 
oM  edifices.  The  charlubie  Institutions  are^two  large 
hospitals : two  orphan  houses,  one  for  boys  and  anotber 
for  girls  ; a ftind  for  the  support  of  poor  students ; a lu- 
natic asylum,  situated  about  8 m.  m>m  Bern ; and  an 
asylum  for  old  poor  persons  llie  university,  gymna- 
siua.  Ac.,  noiicra  in  the  preceding  article,  are  ^tuated 
in  the  town.  There  are  also  a Swiss  ecnaomical  and 
a Swiss  historical  society;  with  societies  of  natural 
history,  medicine,  and  art* ; a botanic  garden ; a pubtie 
library,  with  valuable  MSS.  relating  to  Swiss  hucory, 
and  a collection  of  Roman,  Greek.  Gothic,  and  Swiss 
medals,  Roman  antiquities,  and  portraits  of  tlm  Bemose 
avoyera,  Ac.  There  is  also  a museum  of  natural  history, 
with  be^reliefs  of  the  Bernese  OberlanA,  of  the  cantons 
of  Vaud  and  Valais,  and  of  SI.  Golbard ; and  many  pri- 
vate scieotifle  colIectkHts  well  worth  notice.  iSe  trade 
of  the  town  is  of  little  importance.  Three  newsp^iera 
are  publlahed.  Two  fairs  are  annually  held ; one  afta 
Easter,  and  another  In  November.  Some  woollen  ch^, 
and  stockings  are  manufactured,  and  there  are  tannerlM, 
breweries,  Ac.  About  8 m.  from  Berne  there  Is  a gun- 
powder mill,  the  powder  made  In  it  being  formerly  re^- 
ooed  the  bea  in  Europe.  The  corporate  propmy  of 
the  dtiwoi  is  larn.  amounting.  It  U said,  to  M rolluons 
of  Swiss  fr.;  and  the  revenue,  bosldM  defraying  tbo 
municipal  expenditure,  supplies  every  dtlsen,  gratis, 
with  fuel,  and  leaves,  over  and  above  all  this,  a surplas 
sum,  which  is  ananally  distributed  among  the  dtlsens  I 
House-keeping  in  Bern  Is  less  cheap  than  In  Zur^. 
but  not  so  dear  as  In  Geneva.  Tbe^nce  foi  a potmd  of 
meat  it  atari. ; bread  l^d.  to  iCf. ; wine  4d.  to  M. 
a boale ; cheese  4A.  to  M.  per  lb.  The  inhab.  are  serious 
and  reserved,  aod  proud  ot  the  andent  glory  of  thdr 
diy.  The  aristocracy  live  secluded  from  the  other 
classes.  Bern  is  the  birth-place  of  Haller ; U has  not,  how- 
ever. to  boast  of  so  many  distinautsbed  men  as  Zurich, 
Basle,  and  Geneva-  llie  town  has  bears  for  Hs  arras ; 
and  some  of  these  animals  are  maintained  in  a plan 
called  Atimtgrofirtf  (bear’s  ditch),  on  funda apjmipiiated 
to  that  tpecliu  purpose. 

Bern  was  founded  in  1191,  by  the  Duke  BerthokI  V. 
of  Zaehrlogen.  lu  history  Is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
canton.  The  environs  are  beautiful,  affbrdiirg  the  moat 
iiilendid  views  of  the  Alps  on  one  batMl.  and  (Bh  Jura  on 
tiie  other.  There  are  many  fine  public  walks ; amongst 
which  are  the  J*UU^orm,  a terrace  near  the  cathedral, 
190  fact  above  the  Aar;  ar>d  the  £nfi,  a magnlfioent 
walk,  aflbniing  a fine  prospect  over  the  river,  Um  dCy, 
and  the  lower  mouQtalns,  to  the  high  Alpa.  Hofwyl 
(which  see)  Is  about  4 m.  from  Bern.  There  are  also 
several  mineral  baths  In  the  vklnlty,  such  as  Blumen- 
Btein  and  Gumigel. 

Mr.  Inglls  speaks  rm  (kvourably  of  the  lul vantage*  ol 
Bern  as  a place  of  residence.  “ It  Is,'*  says  be,  *'  areatJy 
■uparior  to  Basle,  Lucent*,  or  Geoeva.  It  Is  a plesaant 
thing  to  walk  In  wide  airy  streets,  and  at  the  same  tioio 
to  have  the  advantage  of  shade,  if  raquirad.  Where 
there  are  arcade*  one  raw  always  choose  between  bueUo 
and  quiet  — bustle  under  the  arcade*  — quiet  In  the  centre 
of  the  streets ; and  in  the  ggr^mm/s  of  a city,  Bern  has 
deddcdly  the  advantage  of  its  rivals.  It  postesae*  all 
those  public  cstablithmeots  which  make  a pUce  agree- 
able as  a residence.  It  has  excdleM  libraries,  rxMleed 
aeadecnle*.  delightful  promenades,  eonveolent  and  well 
ordered  bmhs  ; a theatre ; concerts  and  ball*  daring 
winter ; derer  lecturers  upon  most  of  the  acieneac ; 
eloquent  and  pious  dergynea  of  almost  every  deoomi- 
nauoD ; and  to  this  list  may  be  added  abundance  of 
shops,  where  all  that  contributes  either  to  comfort  or 
luxury  may  be  found.*'  (See  Dr$er^i<m  qf  Brm,  by 
Wagner ; Historjf  qf  Brim,  by  Stapirr,  late  Minister  of 
the  llelvetic  Republics  Sumurtmtd.) 

BERNARD  (GREAT  ST.),  the  name  given  to  a 
foroous  pats  of  the  Pennine  Alps,  leadiiig  over  the  moon- 
tains  from  Martigny  to  Aosta.  In  its  highest  part  It 
attain*  to  an  elevation  of  above  9,000  ft.,  being  almost 
tmpassatiie  In  winter,  and  very  daagevous  in  spring,  from 
the  avalanches.  Very  near  the  summit  of  the  past,  and 
on  the  edge  of  a tmaii  lake ; la  the  famous  hospice 
founded  In  %3.  by  St.  Bernard,  and  occupied  by  br^rvn 
of  the  order  of  St.  Augustioe,  whose  repmal  duty  It  la  to 
aaslst  and  relieve  travellers  crossing  tlw  mouutdn.  In 
searching  for  travellers  who  have  lost  their  way.  or  been 
buried  in  the  snow,  they  avail  themselves  of  the  asrisc- 
ancr  of  a peculiar  hreadof  dogs  of  extraordinary  siro  and 
sagacity.  The  brethren  have  faithfully  discharged  the 
araooua  dutlm  Impoaed  on  them,  and  ha«e  rescu«-d 
hund/otia  of  travellers  from  a premature  death.  The 
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ho*piO0  U ft  mawiTe  itone  btiiidinfc  t it  lotne, 

but  not  much,  independent  proportr,  and  ft  prindpallv 
dependent  on  coUectiont  made  in  tne  8wlii  cantont  and 
oiber  tUtet.  and  on  donationt  from  the  richer  clati  of 
travelitf  t.  In  1800,  when  Che  road  wat  not  nearl)'  bo  ftood 
aa  it  hat  clnee  been  made,  Napoleon  led  an  army  of  30,000 
men,  with  its  artillery  and  cavalry,  into  Ualv  by  this  pats. 
The  hospice  conCalns  a monument,  erected  by  order  of 
Napoleon,  in  honour  of  Detsalx.  who  fell  at  the  tMttle  of 
Marengo.  ( Rrodudorn'i  Ptutet  qf*  the  Atpe  ; Afarra^'s 
Uamdbook,  ^.) 

DBRNAU,  a town  of  the  Prusilan  States, 
Brandenburg,  on  the  Panko,  15 m.  K.E.  Berlin,  rtm. 
8,000.  It  it  in  part  fortiBed,  and  hat  fabrics  of  fllk, 
velvet,  caiicoet,  linen,  Ac.,  with  onmerout  and  cele> 
bralad  breweriet.  In  the  church  and  town-house  are 
tents,  bows,  arrows,  Ac.,  taken  from  the  Hussites. 

DKRK.\  Y,  a town  of  France,  dfo.  Rure,  cap.  arrond., 
on  the  Cbarentonne,  36  m.  W.N.W.  Kvreoa.  Pop. 
(town  ar  cant.)  6,063.  lliis  is  a thriving  town,  and  has 
latterly  been  a good  deal  improved,  ft  has  a court  of 
primarr  Jurisdiction,  a oomaerrial  tribunal,  a commu- 
nal coil^.  and  a theatre*;  with  manufactures  of  woollen 
goods,  Imens,  cotton  yarn,  paper,  was,  &c.,  and  bieach- 
fields  and  tanneries.  The  arrond.  of  Bemay  was  esti- 
mated li^  M.  Dnpin,  in  1837.  to  have  H.7I4  manufactur. 
log  wora-peopir,  the  yearly  value  of  whose  produce 
anwionced  to  6.ttl,I.^S  frt.;  and  if  this  estimate  was 
nearly  accurate  when  framed,  both  these  turns  mutt 
DOW  be  coiulderahly  greater.  The  greatest  of  the 
French  fairs  fhr  horses  is  held  here  on  the  Wednesday 
of  the  fifth  we^  of  Lent.  It  is  said  to  be  attended 
from  40,000  to  60,000  Jockeys,  amateurs,  and  other  Indf- 
viduala,  some  of  them  from  great  distances.  There  Is 
an  immense  show  of  Normandy  horses.  (ffmgo,Mrt. 
Sure.) 

BERN  BURG,  a town  of  Germany,  cap.  duchy  Anhalt 
Bemburg,  on  the  Saale,  by  which  It  is  intersectM,  33  m. 
S.  Magdeburg.  Pop.  fi.OOO.  It  cocuists  of  three  parts  t 
two  on  the  left,  and  Iba  other  on  a hill  on  the  right, 
bank  of  tba  river,  which  Is  hers  crossed  by  a bridge. 
The  first  two  parts  are  surrounded  by  walls ; the  other, 
or  the  Mount  town,  has  a castle  on  Hs  sommit,  and  Is 
open.  Bmoburg  is  well  built,  well  paved,  and  clean. 
It  is  the  seat  of  the  ducal  government,  and  has  several 
literary  and  charitable  fnsUtntioDs,  with  some  manu- 
factures and  trade. 

BBKNR,  ft  town  of  France,  d6p.  Douches  du  Rhone, 
cap.  cant.,  on  the  B.  side  of  the  Lagune  of  the  tame 
name,  16  m.  K.W,  Marseilles.  Pop.  1,936.  It  is  agree- 
ably situated,  and  it  regutarty  built,  but  the  vicinity  of 
the  lagune  makes  it  unhealthy.  It  was  fonneriy  for- 
rifled,  and  its  ramparts  still  exist. 

BBRNBCASTkL,  a town  of  the  Prussian  States, 
prov.  t^wer  Rhine,  oo  tho  Hosrite,  31  ra.  N.B.  Treves. 
Fop.  3,000. 

BRKNRSTADT,  a town  of  the  Prussian  States, 
prov.  Silesi^  reg.  Breslau,  on  the  W'ida.  34  m.  B.  Bres- 
lau. Pop.  8^800.  It  has  an  old  caaUe,  two  churches,  an 
hospital,  and  manufactures  of  cloth  and  linen. 

BRKTHOUD,  or  BURGDOKP,  a town  of  SwUser- 
land,  cam.  Berne,  on  a hill  on  the  bank  of  the  Kmmen, 
18  m.  N.R.  Berne.  Pop.3.000.  There  is  apnblle  library 
and  a castle,  in  which  Pestalotsl  laid  the  foundations  cm 
his  estahlishment.  A newspaper  called  the  FethtfiruMd 
( Friend  of  the  People)  is  puMisbed  here.  The  com- 
mercial bosiness  of  the  place  is  rather  important.  It 
bdng  the  dep6t  for  the  Bmmeothal  checee. 

BKilTlNORO.  a town  of  the  Papal  States,  prov. 
Romagna,  on  a mountain  baring  the  llODco  at  Hs  fiwt, 
r m.  S B.  ForUt  Int.  4<o  1(F  N..  leog.  IS^  9’  IV'  B. 
Pop.  4,000.  It  is  the  seat  of  a bishopric;  has  a catbedrri, 
and  four  pai^  churches.  The  wines  produced  in  Its  i 
environs  have  a cotulderahie  rroutatioo. 

BBRVIB,  or  INVBRBBRVIB,  a royal  bor.  and, 
sea-port  of  Scoriand,  oo.  Kincardine,  on  the  const- 
road  from  Dundee  to  Aberdeen,  on  the  8.  bank  of 
the  snuUl  river  Bervie,  where  It  Joins  the  sea.  Pop. 
(iaclt^ing  OourdoD),  99fi.  It  was  created  a royal  bur^ 
In  1863  by  David  II.,  who,  after  having  narrowly  es. 
etped  shipwreck  on  the  ooast,  and  baring  been  kindly 
treated  by  the  tnbaMtanU  of  this  small  fishing  village, 
testified  bis  gratitude  by  conferring  on  it  the  honour 
in  question.  The  Inhabitants  have  from  the  earliest 
period  be«n  employed  chiefly  as  fishers.  They  engage 
not  only  in  the  salmon  and  whale  fishings  In  the  mouth 
of  the  river  and  on  the  eoest,  but  in  the  herring  fishery 
on  the  N.  shores  of  Scotland.  Manufactures,  also,  have 
been  introdneed  Into  the  burgh ; namely,  the  duck  and 
dowlae  linen  weaving,  which  affords  emptoyment  to  113 
persons.  This  emplojrmeni  Is  furnished  by  raanutocturers 
of  Montrose,  Arbroath,  and  Aberdeen.  In  addition  to 
periodical  markets,  there  is  a Rain-market,  which  is  well 
attended.  The  quantity  of  grrin  annually  purchased  here 
Is  about  40j000qrs.,  of  which  nearly  the  wbm  is  shipped  at 
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Gourdon,  • port  about  I m.  S.  of  the  town,  where  have 
lately  beet)  erected  large  and  excellent  granaries.  The 
harbour  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bervie  is  very  inferior  to 
that  at  Gourdon,  and  admits  only  small  vessels  and  boatu 
The  staple  business  of  this  latter  place,  however.  Is  fish- 
ing. Bervie  joins  with  Montrose,  Arbroath,  Forfar,  and 
Broehtn,  In  sending  a mem.  to  the  H.  of  C.  Registered 
electors  in  1686,  40. 

HBKWiCK.amarit.  CO.  of  Scoriand.  having  N.  and 
N.B.  East  Lothian  and  the  German  Ocean,  and  on  the 
S.B.,  8.,  and  W.,  part  of  England  and  the  cos.  of  Rox- 
burgh and  Mld-Lothian.  Area,  263,860  acres,  of  which 
about  130,000  are  arable.  The  N.  parts  of  the  co.  are 
occupied  by  the  cold,  bleak,  unproductive  range  of  the 
Lammermoor  hills ; but  the  Merse,  or  level  portion, 
lying  between  the  Lammermoor  hills  and  the  Tweed,  by 
whl^  the  CO.  is  separated  from  England,  comprising 
about  100,000  acres,  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  and  best 
cultivated  districts  in  the  empire.  The  farms  in  the 
Merse  are  large,  the  formers  opulent  and  intelligent,  and 
the  land  cultivated  according  to  the  most  approved  prin- 
ciples of  the  modem  husbandry.  Wheat  and  turnips 
are  here  the  great  objects  of  attention ; but  barley  and 
oats  are  also  raised  in  cunsidermble  quantiries.  Steam 

Kwer  Is  employed  in  sereral  tbrashing-mllls  in  this  co. 

w small,  but  no  very  large  estates.  Average  rent  of 
land  in  1810  (from  which,  probably,  It  does  not  differ 
materially  in  1830).  16s.  fof.  an  acre.  The  lammermoor 
hills  are  prindpaily  depastured  by  sheep  of  the  Cheviot 
breed.  The  co.  is  rather  scantily  supplied  with  wood, 
but  some  pnmrietors  have  made  considerable  planta- 
tions. Manufactures  and  minerals,  of  no  importance. 
Prinripri  rivers.  Tweed,  Wliittadder,  Blackaodcr,  and 
Leader.  Berwickshire  contains  33  pars.;  and  had.  In 
1831,  inbab.  houses,  7486  fomiUes,  and  84,048 

Inhab.  The  co.  returns  I mem.  to  the  H.  of  C.  He- 
plstered  electors,  188^39,  1,167 ; and  the  hor.  ^ I.auder 
joins  with  HaiWogton  and  o&er  hors,  in  returning  a 
mem.  Dunae  Is  the  co.  town.  Valued  rent,  I78466A, 
SciMch.  Ann.  val.  of  real  prop,  in  1816,  346,8791. 

BERWICK-UPON-TWEED,  a fortified  town  and 
sesuport  of  England,  N.  B.  extrenitT  of  the  kingdom, 
oo  toe  N.  bank  of  the  Tweed,  and  cioae  to  its  mouth, 
300  m.  N.  by  W.  London;  lat.  &6°  4V  31"  N..  long. 
|0  AO*  41"  W.  Pop„  in  1831.  8,733 ; in  1881.  8.930 ; bouses 
at  the  Utter  date,  l,si68.  It  la  built  on  thededlrity  and  flat 
summit  of  an  elcvatloa  rising  abruptly  from  the  wstuary  of 
the  river  ; many  of  Its  streets  are  narrow  and  irregular, 
but  tbe  principu  one  U spacious,  well  paved,  and  lighted 
with  gas ; ana,  on  the  whole,  the  town  has  a respectabla 
appearance,  and  contains  ma^  well-built  houses.  It  Is 
connected  with  its  suburbs,  Tweedmouch  and  Spittal, 
oo  tbe  S.  side  of  the  river,  by  a stone  bridge  of  lAarches, 
built  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I. : these  arc  meanly  iHiilt 
vUUgec,  the  inbab.  being  almost  wholly  em|iluycd  iu 
the  flihcrics,  or  the  businesses  connected  with  them. 
Spittal,  however.  Is  occasionally  resorted  to  by  visiters 
for  sea-bathing,  and  there  are  a few  respectaMe  lo^ng- 
houses  for  their  orcommodatioo.  Tbe  pop.  of  these 
suburbs.  In  1831,  amounted  to  4,000;  and  as  tney  are  now 
Included  in  the  pari,  bor.,  the  pop.  of  tbe  Utter,  at  the 
above-mentlonM  date,  was  12,930 ; and  it  is  belU*vcd  to 
have  undergone  very  little  change  in  tbe  interim. 
The  present  fortifications  of  Berwick  were  erected  in  the 
reign  of  ElUabeih,  and  are  about  if  m.  In  drc.,  forming 
an  IrregnUr  pentagon  : a battery  cm  13  guns  commands 
the  English  side,  and  a 4 and  6 gun  battery  defends  the 
entrance  of  the  harbour,  llie  rsmiparts  form  an  agree- 
ifole  promenade.  The  Tweed  Is  navigable  as  for  as  the 
bridge,  beyood  which  the  tide  flows  about  7 a.  Tbe 
hartaur  U defended  by  a pier  4 m.  to  te^h.  with  a ligbt- 
bouse  at  the  bead,  j^jeettog  in  a 8.B.  direcdon  from 
the  N.  extremity  of  the  river^s  mouth.  But  notwithstand- 
ing tbe  protoctioo  afforded  by  thU  bsurier,  and  chough 
there  be  18  ft.  water  over  tbe  bar  at*  ordhuiry  tides,  and 
36  at  spriugs,  the  harbour  U very  indlfforent : tbe  channel 
la  vgry  narrow  : a Urge  pordoo  of  tbe  harbour,  particu- 
larly on  the  Berwick  side,  dries  at  low  water,  and  is  rocky 
and  Incapable  of  being  deepened ; and  after  heavy 
rains  the  Aresket  run  out  with  great  violence,  llie 
chief  pubUe  stnicturee  are,  the  church  (in  tbe  de- 
corated GoCbIc  style),  bulh  In  the  time  of  the  Common- 
wealth. and.  rons^uently.  without  a tower  ; 7 dissenting 
chapels ; a free  grammar-school  ; and  6 other  free 
schools,  supported  by  the  corporation,  and  educating  In 
all  about  8U0  children.  The  town-hall,  in  the  centre  of 
the  high  street,  with  a spire  and  ring  of  bells;  tba 
under  part  of  which  (called  the  Exchange)  U used  as  a 
market-pUre  : over  it  are  halU  for  the  courts  of  Justice 
and  corporation  meetings ; and  above  these  is  the  gaol ; 
a pauper  lunatic  asyluiB ; a dispensary,  through  which 
mMiew  relief  is  aflbrded  to  the  poor  resident  within 
13m.;  atbeatre;  a public  library ; and  assembly  rooms. 
There  are  annual  races  in  July,  the  course  wing  at 
Lambertoo.  6 m.  distant.  There  is  a good  supply  of 
water,  bren^t  from  a spring  ii  m.  off.  to  several  puMIc 
cooduiU,  cooreyed  by  ^ more  respectabla 
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houM.  At  the  N.W.  end  of  the  town  are  Infkotry 
bnrrarke.  Ttterc  ta  an  Iron  foundry  near  the  bridge,  on 
thr  Tveedmouth  side,  which  employs  from  60  to  70 
hands,  and  at  which  steam>engincs,  mill  machinery,  Ac., 
are  made.  This  U the  only  inanutertory  of  any  kind 
in  the  plare  or  nHghtiournood,  although  tbero  are 
several  coal  mines  within  S or  3 m.  of  the  town,  on 
that  luic  the  river,  and  also  available  water>power.  7*be 
fitlierU'S  form  the  princiMi  bu»iness  oi  the  place.  Hiose 
of  salmon  in  the  Twe<<ti  nave  lone  been  amongst  the  most 
celebrateti  anil  tiroduriite  of  any  in  the  empire.  Latterly, 
indi-<*d.  iMJth  tncdr  produce  and  rental,  though  still  very 
considerable,  have  greatly  declined.  The  principal  6sb- 
erii'i  are  within  a short  distance  of  Berwick  ; and  the 
fish,  excepting  a small  portion  retained  for  home  con* 
sumption.  Is  all  packed  in  ice,  and  shipped  for  the  metro* 
polic.  ( Xrr  TwKau.l  Trout,  whiting,  Ac.  also  abound 
In  the  Twised. 

The  sea  fishery  of  the  bay  consists  chiefly  of  cod,  ling, 
holibut,  haddcK'k,  and  whiting : crabs  ana  lobsters  aJso 
abound,  and  these  last  are  fur  warded  to  the  London 
market.  The  imports  consist  chiefly  of  timber,  staves, 
iron,  hemp,  and  tvlow.  from  Norway  and  the  Baltk,  and 
of  groceries,  Ac.,  coastwise  t the  exports,  of  salmon, 
corn.  wool,  and  other  agricultural  products,  coals  to 
London  and  a few  other  ports,  coastwise.  Ale,  from 
the  Kdnam  brewery,  and  whisky,  from  the  dlsUltcries  of 
(jiinsgreen  and  Kelso,  have  also,  of  late  years,  formed  part 
of  Its  ex|H>rts  to  the  metropolis.  There  used  also  to  he  a 
targe  expetrt  of  eggs,  but  It  has  been  nearly  annihilated 
in  consequence  of  their  being  obtained  cheaper  from  the 
f'oniincnt.  One  vessel  hcToiigii^  to  the  port  is  cn* 
g-ig*^!  in  the  Greenland  fishery.  The  customs  duties,  in 
|K:iO,  were  7,1*19/.  Ilf.  5d.  Tliere  belonged  to  the  Mrt, 
in  the  same  year.  50  vessels  of  4,936  tons  burden.  By  a 
treaty  between  Edward  VI,  and  Mary  II.,  of  Scotland, 
it  WAS  made  a free  town,  indiwndent  of  both  kingdoms  ; 
but.  by  the  recent  Municipal  Reform  Act,  it  is  constituted 
an  English  co.  for  all  purposes  except  parliamentary 
riertioiis.  Its  present  muiiictpol  limits  comprise  that 
portion  of  the  par.  on  which  the  town  stamis  and  the 
suburbs  of  Twe^moulh  and  Spittal,  excluding  all  the 
agricultural  portions.  It  is  divided  into  3 wi^s,  and 
has  im  councillors. 

The  revenue  of  the  corporation  U derived  from  toim 
and  hartxair  dues  ; rental  of  the  fisheries.  tenemmU,  and 
tithes  In  Berwick  ; lands  (including  coUieries)on  the  W. 
side  of  the  river,  and  a tract  called  Meadows  and  Stints  ; 
the  whole  averaging  lO.OOU/.  a year.  Their  debt.  In  |h3.5, 
atn>>unt«d  to  5.5,411/.  Tlie  tract  last  named  lies  near  the 
town,  and  was  grantetl  to  thr  corporation  by  James  I.  It 
is  divided  in  5 portions:  the  first  is  let  in  farms,  and  the 
rent  appropriated  to  defray  the  wneraJ  expenses  of  the 
corporation  ; the  second  is  snb-dTvided  in  parcels  of  to 
3^  acres,  whose  value  varies  ft-om  I/,  lif.  to  9/.:  tliere 
are  9.V1  of  these,  called  meadows  ; the  third  is  parted  in 
farms  of  about  40  acres  each,  the  rents  of  which  are  each 
divided  in  II  or  23  eqiul  parti,  coiled  stints;  of  these, 
there  are  561.  These  meadows  and  stints  are  allotted  to 
the  burgesses  for  life,  with  nmalnder  to  tlielr  widows  : 
aixl.  as  varancies  occur,  are  allotted  to  others  at  annual 
public  meetings  held  for  the  purpose,  and  called  **  meadow 
and  stmt  guilds.**  I'he  first  English  clurter  of  Berwick 
was  in  30tii  Rdw.  I , by  which  It  was  made  a free  borough, 
with  ■ market  and  lair : others,  in  .Vith  Edw.  III.  and  Kd 
Edw.  IV.,  confirm  the  laws  and  privileges  originally  cn* 
joyed  under  Alexander  I.  of  Scotland.  The  governing 
charter,  previously  to  the  Municipal  Reform  Act,  was 
granted  in  3d  James  I.  The  aiseument  of  the  town  for 
ilgiiting,  paring,  Ac.,  averages  about  454V.  a year.  The 
annual  value  of  real  property  in  Berwick,  in  183.5,  was 
2!i.66<</. ; in  Twredinouth  township,  12, DH4i/.  13«.4cf.  Under 
the  Poor  J.aw  Amendment  .Act,  ^rwick  is  the  central 
town  of  a union  of  20  parishes  and  rhapelrie : its  own 
rates  average  3.63>i/.,  and  it  has  9 guardians.  The 
town  has  returned  2 mem.  to  the  H.  of  C.  since  the 
reign  of  Mary.  Previously  to  the  Reform  Art,  the  privl* 
lege  was  restricted  within  the  limits  of  the  ancient  bbr., 
and  to  the  free  burgesses.  Rateable  tenemeuts,  In  1831, 
458  ; re^stered  electors  in  1838.  736. 

life  first  authentic  notice  or  Berarick  occurs  in  the 
early  part  of  the  12th  century,  when  it  belonged  to  Scot* 
land,  and  was  the  chi>*f  town  of  l^Hhlan.  During  the 
reigns  of  Alex,  t.,  David  I.,  and  Malcolm  IV.,  it  had  a 
castle  and  several  churches  and  religious  establlshmeots. 
It  wasat  that  period  the  chief  sea- port  of  Scotlarwl.arKl  one 
of  the  four  royal  burghs.  Its  castle  was  surrendered  to 
England  in  1 174,  under  a treaty  for  the  ransom  of  AVm. 
the  Lion  ; si'bseouenlly  to  which  It  was  repeatedly  taken 
and  re  taken,  iMdng.  (rum  Its  frontier  situation,  almost 
invariably  the  first  object  of  attack  at  every  renewal  of 
hostilities,  till,  on  the  accession  of  James  VI.  of  Scotland 
to  (he  English  throne,  its  importance  in  this  respect 
cetscsi.  During  the  Inst  civil  war  It  was  garrisoned  by 
the  parliamentary  forces.  (Rrrfpa/A't  Sordrr  J/isf.  ; 
Jiainrt’t  //»(.  Aorbk  Dmrkam  j PorLamnUarp  Rfportt 
aad  Papen.) 
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BERWICK  (NORTH),  a royal  burgta,  ntr..  and  s«a* 
port  of  ScoUatid.  co.  Haddin^on,  at  the  a.  entrance  to 
the  Frith  of  Forth,  23  m.  B.  Edinburgh.  U waacreated 
a burgh  by  James  VI.  Pop.  of  burgh  and  par.  In  IHSI, 
1,834.  The  burgh  consists  of  two  main  streets,  one 
running  E.  and  W.,  the  other  leading  N.  to  the  harbour. 
It  is  a place  of  little  or  no  trade,  and  has  rm  manufac- 
tures. Its  pier  ia  good  ; but  its  harbour,  which  is  dry  at 
low  water,  ts  difficult  of  access.  From  Its  being  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  one  of  the  best  com*growing  districts 
of  Scotland,  grain  Is  s considerable  article  (N  export. 
It  is  a good  deal  frequented  in  summer  as  a batning. 
place.  It  joins  with  Haddington,  Dunbar,  Lauder,  sad 
Jedburgh,  In  sending  a mem.  to  the  H.  of  C.  Registered 
electors.  1BS6-39.  30.  About  3 m.  to  the  E.  of  the  burgh 
stands  the  famous  castle  of  Tantallan.  one  of  the  strong- 
bolds  of  the  Douglas  family ; and  nearly  oppoalte  Tan- 
Ullan  Is  the  Baas,  which  see. 

BESASCON,  a town  of  France,  cap.  d^.  Doubs.  on 
the  river  or  that  name,  by  which  it  ia  intersected,  47  m. 
E.  Dyon.  Lat.  13'  4V'  N..  long.  6°  S'  45~  E.  Pop. 
(town  et  cant)  84.730.  It  Is  very  strongly  fortified, 
and  Is  ooe  of  the  bulwarks  of  France  on  the  side  of 
Swltserland.  The  works  were  improved  by  Vauban; 
but  they  have  been  since  much  exuded  ano  strength- 
ened. Exclusive  of  the  fortifications  round  the  city,  it 
has  an  extremely  strong  dudeJ,  on  an  almost  inacces- 
sible rock,  and  outworks  on  some  of  the  adioinlng 
heights.  The  town  Is  geuerally  well  built;  but  its 
streets  are  narrow  and  gloomy,  *‘  ei  $e$  eonttructiona 
<mi  mne  war  uttijwrmiU  de  $ipU,  qni  tmr  domme 

une  grttnda  momotonit.”  The  part,  callM  tbe  city.  U 
almost  surrounded  by  the  Doubs ; the  communication 
with  tbe  suburb  on  the  opposite  bank,  called  Arines, 
being  kept  up  hy  an  old,  narrow,  inconvenient  bridge. 
Principal  bundlngi,  the  cathedral,  hotel  of  tbe  prefect, 
hall  of  th j courts  of  justice,  the  royal  college,  erected  in 
1697.  the  arsenal,  h6tel  de  vilto,  barracks,  tboiure.  public 
library,  containing  50,000  volumes,  exclusive  of  manu- 
scripts, and  several  fine  public  fountains.  The  hospital 
of  ot.  Jacourt  is  a vast  establishment,  with  500  beds, 
and  is  said  to  be  extremely  well  managed.  A Romas 
triumphal  arch,  though  a good  deal  mutilated,  still 
exists,  and  serves  as  a sort  of  portico  to  the  cathedral. 
Desancoo  Is  tbe  seat  of  an  archbishopric,  of  a royal 
court  for  the  dents,  of  Doubs.  Jura,  and  Haute  Saone, 
with  tribunals  of  primary  Jurisdiction  and  commerce. 
The  university,  which  existed  previously  to  the  revo- 
lution, has  be^  replaced  by  an  acaddmie  MmireniUtire, 
or  facuUi  d<»  Ifttrrt  i and  it  has  also  a royal  college  of 
the  second  class,  with  about  360  pupils ; a diocesan 
seminary,  a sectmdary  medical  school,  a primary  model 
school,  two  schools  for  the  instruction  of  oeaf  and  dumb, 
a royal  academy  of  sciertce  and  belles-lettres,  a lyceum, 
a society  of  agriculture  and  arts,  a museum  of  anti- 
quities, and  a free  school  of  design  and  sculpture  for 
130  pupils.  There  is,  adjoining  to  the  town,  a house  of 
correction  and  refuge.  Watch*maktng  Introduced  from 
SwUterland  about  '45  years  ago.  is  the  most  important 
branch  of  Industry  carried  on  here.  It  employs  about 
2.000  hands,  who  annually  fbmUh  above  6o,u/0  watches. 
AlxHit  300  work-people  are  employed  la  the  carpet  ma- 
nufacture. and  there  are  besides  fabrics  of  jewellery, 
hosiery,  hats,  liardware,  including  coach  aitd  carriage 
springs,  gloves.  Ac.  Its  browerit^  and  tanneries  are 
both  on  an  extensive  scale.  Among  other  articles,  it 
annually  fbrniihcs  about  600.000  bottles  of  Seltser  water : 
it  is  also  tbe  seat  of  a considerable  and  growing  rom- 
merce. 

Besan^on  is  very  ancient.  It  was  laid  waste  by  AUila ; 
and  bas  since  undergone  many  vicissitudes.  It  came, 
along  with  Franche  Comt6,  Into  tbe  possession  of 
E'rance  in  1674.  {Hugo,  art.  Doufu;  Dictum,  du  Com- 
merer,-  Did.  Gfog.) 

BESSARABIA,  or  EASTERN  MOLDAVIA,  the 
most  south-westerly  prov.  of  Russia  in  Europe,  having 
E.  the  Dniester.  S.  the  Black  Sea  and  Uie  Danube,  W. 
the  Pnith,  and  N.  Gallkia.  The  estimates  of  Its  area 
differ  exceedingly,  Hassel  giving  it  801,  and  later  au- 
thorities only  4^  Germ.  so.  m.  I Perhaps  it  may 
amount  in  all  to  from  I3J>do  to  14.000  Brit.  sq.  m. 
Pop-  in  I8|0.  504,000.  Exclusive  of  the  great  rivers  by 
which  it  U nearly  surrounded,  it  Is  Intersected  by  severu 
considenible  streams,  most  of  which,  however,  are  cither 
wholly  dried  tm,  or  greatly  diminished  during  the  heats 
of  summer.  The  N^W.  ^rtlon,  contlmmus  to  Gallicla, 
Is  hilly,  or  rather  mountainous,  ana  Is  occupied  by 
extensive  forests,  but  elsewhere  tbe  surface  is  nearly 
flat ; soil  ahuudonlly  feftile,  and,  with  the  exception  m 
tbe  tract  along  tbe  Danube,  which  Is  marshy  and  en- 
cumbered with  lakes,  it  is  suitable  for  most  agricultural 
purposes.  *'  No  trees,  a few  shrubs  only,  are  observed 
near  the  rivers ; the  lakes,  or  stagnant  waters,  are 
covered  with  reeds,  and  In  the  pl^ns  between  the 
marshes,  the  ox,  buflolu,  and  bison,  wander  among 
pastures  where  the  herbafK  rites  to  the  bciulit  of  their 
nonu.  In  the  cultivated  land  millet  yields  lUO,  and 
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iMkrlej'  ffi  fold.  Th«  bom’  and  t1i«>  ttu*vp  eilit  in  a » ltd 
•Utc*.”  (Maltf‘lintn,  vl.  37'J.,  Eng.  trant.)  Put  there 
caiJ  be  no  que«tlon  that  ihiMie  rctumt  are  very  grr.illjr 
etagerratni.  VVhoat,  barley,  and  millet,  are  the  onir 
of  com  that  arc  rai«M  ; and,  according  to  HaascI, 
Ihrr  yield  from  8 to  Vi  for  1 ; and  eren  thin,  we  have 
little  douliC,  la  decidedly  beyond  the  mark.  According 
to  the  offlcial  accounu,  ISfi.Ul  chetweru,  town  in 

froduced  a return  of  651  .S'iO  chetwerts,  that  it,  of  about 
to  1 ; and  in  l<M)  the  return  wat  not  lo  ^eat.  Hemp, 
daa,  and  tobacco,  are  prndiKed  in  conifderable  mian* 
tltie«.  The  breeding  of  cattle  It  the  prlucipal  butineu 
of  the  inhaliltantt ; and  they  are  lar||e|y  exported  with 
hidet,  tallow,  Ac.  With  the  exception  of  tanociict, 
dUtillerlet,  and  (allow  and  toap*worxs,  there  arc  either 
no  manufacturlna  eatabliihnientt  in  the  country,  or  none 
worth  notice.  Large  qiiantitict  of  tail  arc  produced 
from  the  laket  contlguout  to  Akcnnan  (which  tee). 

A good  deal  of  inferior  wine  it  made.  Education  li  at 
the  very  lowett  ebb;  tliere  l>elng  in  IH.30  only  S3H  puplli 
at  aU  the  teminariet  in  tho  prov.  (ScAai'/x/cr,  La  liiutie, 
4c.  : yfMXfiViH  (IJfiriai  Heturns.)  • 

BRSSK.  a town  of  France,  d4p.  Puy  do  D6me,  cap. 
cant.,  ttf)  m.  S.S.W-  CUfmonL  Pop.  2,027.  It  It  built 
of  batalt,  in  the  middle  of  a vulcanic  country  : and  the 
environ*  offer  tcvcral  natural  curiotltict.  It  hat  tome 
trade  in  cattle  and  cheeie. 

BKSSINES.  * town  of  France,  d^o.  Haute  Vienne, 
cap.  cant.,  on  the  (iartempe,  10  m.  E.  mIUc.  Pop.  2,715. 

IIBTHLKHEM.  (Brit-eLLfkm,  Home  qf  Dnad.)  a 
famout  town  of  Paleatinr,  6 m.  S.  Jerutalem  ; lat.  51^44* 
K..  long.  55**  1.V  E.  Pop.  from  3,nn»)  to  4,000,  of  whom 
by  far  the  greater  part  are  Catholic,  (ireek,  and  Arme* 
nlan  Chriitlaui.  A iplendid  church,  erected  hy  the 
emprett  Hdena,  ttandi  over  a grotto  or  cave,  taid  to  be 
the  blrtb.place  of  Chriftt.  Connecteti  with  (ho  church 
Are  coDventt  for  the  three  toct*  of  Chriitlant  noticed 
above,  of  which  that  belonging  to  (ho  Latioi  it  a fine 
Elding;  but  more  retembling,  extcmallT,  a fortreit 
than  a reli^oiii  cftahliahmcnt.  Some  rrmaint  of  an  old 
aqueduct,  formerly  16  or  18  m.  in  length,  exitt  on  the 
>V.  tide  of  the  town ; but  tho  chief  bulldingt  cnn*lit  of 
almott  Innumeniblc  chapelt,  and  other  meroari.xl«  of  holy 
rtont,  and  of  the  event*  for  which  the  place  and  neigh- 
urhood  are  celebrated  in  tarred  history.  The  houtci 
of  the  Inhab.  are  mean  in  the  extreme.  * 

The  country  nmnd  Bethlehem  U extremely  fniitful, 
yielding  flgt,  grapes,  olivet,  and  tetamum  in  great  abun- 
dance ; but  here,  at  In  otlier  ptrtt  of  this  neglected  land, 
cxiltlvation  it  wanting.  There  li  no  deficiency  of  water  ; 
three  extensive  rctrrvoirt,  caUcvi  the  pool*  of  Solomon 
(Ecclct.  ii.  6.),  and  a copious  founuln,  said  to  be  the 
•'  $eaied  fountain  " of  tho  tame  prince  (Sol.  .Song,  Iv.  12,), 
lie  on  the  K..  on  the  N.  \V.  it  a large  cistern  of  rain  water, 
t^d  to  be  the  “ well  by  the  gate,”  whonc<’  David’t  mighty 
men  drew  water,  while  the  place  wat  in  the  hands  ol  the 
Philistioet  (2  Sam.  xxili.  16.);  and  the  whole  neigh- 
bourhood abounds  in  tpiingt  and  rills. 

The  tract  between  Bothlchrm  and  Jonitalem  it  the 
v-illoy  of  Rephaim  {Giant'i  VaUfy,  Jiwh.  xv.  8.1.  the 
tcertc  of  manv  combats  between  the  Jews  and  PhiliitnMrt.  ' 
(2  Sun.  V.  10.  et.  «/.)  Here  are  shown  many  pretciuit-d 
relict  of  the  scriptural  age  ; as  tho  house  of  §1mcun.  the 
tomb  of  Racliel.  the  village  of  Hama,  the  rave  of  En- 
gadi,  the  welt  in  which  wu  teen  the  star  of  the  Messiah, 
and  many  others.  The  original  r\amc  of  Bethlehem  was 
Kpbrath  (Gen  xxxv.  19.):  a term  which,  like  its  present 
designation,  referred  to  the  fertility  of  its  soil.  It  was 
never  very  considerable  in  respect  of  site  (Micah,  v.  2.). 
but  seems  to  have  been  always  regarded  as  Important ; 
aiMl  being  the  iccnc  of  the  (lastural  tale  of  Ruth,  and  the 
birth-place  of  David  and  Jesus  (.'bri«t,  it  hat  arnuired  a 
rricbrity  hardly  surpassed  even  by  that  of  Jerusalem.  It 
was  fortified  by  Rchoboaro  (2  ('nrnn.  xi.  tk),  and.  In  a 
iub«eqiicnt  age.  the  cmiieror  H-idrijui  I*  said  to  have 
built  a temple  here  to  Aaiads.  Of  this,  however,  no  vet- 
tlgi!  remains.  The  present  tnliah.  cnjr>y  a considerahlo 
share  of  liberty  : they  are  l»1d  and  hardy,  and  successfully 
resist  every  .vtterapt  at  oppression  by  their  govcmori. 
They  are  curtscquently  stigmatised,  by  tho  Turks,  at  of  a 
rebellious  spirit.  There  was  formerly  nnother  Bethlehem, 
more  to  the  N .,  belonging  to  tlic  trfl'c  of  Zabulon,  J ish. 
xvt.  15.  {. Vo wndre//,  116— 123.;  l o/ney.  II.  270.  271. ; 
H'dtiti$on,\.  I3A^I56.;  Alnd-Fefla.  Tnh.  Syr.  I«3.) 

BKTHUNE,  a town  of  France,  dap.  P.it  de  CaJ.ils, 
rap.  arrond.,  on  a rock,  at  the  fiKJt  of  which  is  the  Brette, 
iHm.  K.N.W.  Arras.  Pop.  (town  e/.  cant.)  4.4W.  It 
is  well  fortlfietl.  by  work*  |«artly  ronstrncted  by  Vauban. 
Its  plan  Is  that  of  an  irregtiUr  tnangle : the  ciUxlel,  which 
Is  isolated,  occupying  one  of  the  angiri.  it  hat  a tri« 
biwi.tl  of  primary  JurWlietion,  a communal  college,  two 
hospital*,  maimuctnrct  of  linen  :ind  cloth,  brewenet,  and 
a cnnsidtirablc  trade  in  linen,  cheese,  and  rape  oil,  the 
canal  of  tlie  Lave,  which  unites  with  the  Lvt.  hirilitating 
h«  trade.  It  wat  tjkon  by  the  allies  in  l?ld;  but  w.-is  re- 
ored  to  France  by  tho  treaty  of  Cirtclit.  (.Uuro,  art. 
sude  Caiait.) 
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BE TI.T.S,  or  BITLIS,  u town  of  Turkish  Armenia,  IS 
m.  W.  from  the  \V.  extremity  of  l.ake  Van,  and  abmu 
130  m.  K.  by  N.  Diarltekr ; in  probably  about  lat.  38-' 
.Vs'  N„  long.  42^  W R.v  It  stands  in  a wide  ravine, 
open  to  the  R.,  but  closed  by  high  mtmntaint  to  the  \V, ; 
the  houses  ticing  disperM'J  over  the  steep  banks  of  a 
stream  which  runt  tlirough  it.  and  on  several  of  the 
neighbouring  hills  : it  it.  therefore,  mutt  irregular.  The 
houses  are  built  of  red  stone,  and  are  gcne^ly  of  two 
stories,  with  grated  windows  to  tho  ttreclt,  the  latter 
being  paved  with  round  ttonet.  The  houses  being  much 
tcattei^  and  intermingled  with  gardens,  the  tuwn  co- 
ven a large  extent  of  ground : it  ]i  not  enclosed  by  a 
wall,  and  this  is  hardly  necessary ; each  house  being.  In 
fact,  a pretty  strong  fortress.  It  is  said  to  contain  I..V)0 
houses,  of  which  .V)0  belong  to  Armenians ; and  if  to, 
its  pop.  may  amount  to  ab<>ut  9,000.  It  contains  4 cara- 
vanscrat.  3 large  and  12  sman  motoiies,  3 baths,  8 Ar* 
mcnlan  churciies,  and  1 Nesiorian.  *l'he  most  remark- 
able object  in  the  town  is  the  old  rattle,  in  its  centre,  on 
a rock  30  ft.  in  heiglit,  and  built  up  with  thick  walls  to 
an  elevation  of  100  fL  There  are  a cunsideraUe  number 
of  butchers,  bakers,  guntinltht,  and  tllvcrsmllhs;  but 
tho  principal  manufacture  consists  of  coarse  cotton  cloth, 
and  tobacco.  Tho  territory  produces  fruits  and  vege- 
tables in  perfection.  The  army  of  the  Turkish  sultan. 
Snlyman  the  3Iagniflcent,  sustained  a signal  defeat 
the  Persians,  near  B<‘tlU,  in  t^M.  (These  particulars 
have  been  derived  from  Colonel  Shlel’t  paper  In  tho 
Journal  qf  the  Geogranhintl  Society^  rill.  <3.  ; see  alto 
PtTtia,  p.  330.,  Ac.) 

BEUTllEN,  a town  of  the  Pruulan  States,  prov. 
Silesia,  rcg.  Opt?eln.  ran.  clrc.  33  m.  N.E.  Katibor. 
Pop.  3.300.  It  lias  3 Csthnllc  churches,  3 convents, 
witn  fabrics  of  coarse  cluth,  pottery,  sine,  and  enkmine, 
and  breweries.  There  is  .mother  town  of  the  same  name 
In  SUetia,  reg.  I.legnlts,  on  the  Oder,  12  m.  W.  by  N. 
Glogau.  Pop.  2.600.  It  hat  fabrics  of  cloth,  earthen- 
: ware,  and  straw  hats,  and  tome  boot  buildiug.  Its  cs- 
vlront  are  very  fertile. 

BEVERES^,  a town  of  Belgium,  prov.  E.  Flanders, 
6 m.  W.  Antwerp.  Pop.  C.030,com.  fiicludcd.  It  stands 
on  the  road  from  Antwerp  to  Ghent,  it  well  built,  and 
hat  a fine  church,  with  a lofty  spire.  About  2,000 
women  arc  empluyed  In  (he  lace  manufacture,  and  there 
are  several  breweries,  tanneries,  Ac. 

BEVERLEY,  a narl.  bor.  and  market  town  of  Eng- 
land. E.  riding  co.  York,  of  which  it  it  the  cap.,  near  the 
Hull  river,  to  which  it  It  united  by  a canal,  137  m.  N. 
l.x)Ddoo,  28  m.  K.  S.B.  York,  and  9 m.  N.N.W.  Hull. 
Pop.  of  pari,  bor,,  that  is,  of  the  old  bor.  and  liberties, 
1821,  7.308 ; 1831,  8,302.  It  it  believed  to  owe  its  origin 
to  an  ancient  monastery  which,  after  having  b^n 
ucked  by  the  Danes  In  n^,  wat  restored  by  Athelstan, 
who  granted  the  place  scTL-ral  nrivlleges,  and  made  the 
monastery  a sanctuary  for  criminals.  It  It  a well  built, 
handsome  town;  in  fact.  ” very  few  towns  in  England 
can  compare  with  Beverley  In  clcanlinett  and  general 
Dcatncsi  of  ap)>earance.  It  dc^rvet  to  be  represented  at 
most  rcvvcctable  and  substantUl.”  ^Boundary  Report.) 
The  groat  glory  of  Beverley  it  the  minster,  or  collegiate 
church  of.8t.  John,  whicli,  in  site  and  beauty  of  architec- 
ture, is  far  itiperinr  to  many  cathedrals,  'nils  splendid 
in  struc-ture.  w lilch  hat  t*een  erected  at  different  wriods, 
what  are  called  the  decorated  and  perpendicular  English 
stylet,  is  334  ft.  from  F..  to  W.,  the  length  of  the  great 
cK>tt  aisle  is  167  ft.,  and  the  two  towers  at  the  >V.  end 
are  each  2i>0  ft.  in  height.  The  W.  front  it  said  by  Mr. 
Rickman  to  be  the  finest  of  its  kind  in  England.  Near 
the  altar  it  the  teat  of  refuge,  with  an  inscription  astur- 
iiig  criminals  of  their  safety  while  there,  and  a tablet 
w ith  effigies  of  St.  John  of  Beverley  and  Athelstan.  The 
parishes  of  St.  John  and  St.  Martin  have  the  minster  at 
a church  common  to  both.  It  it  kept  in  excellent  repair 
by  the  rent  of  estates  appropriated  to  that  purpose  by 
Queen  Elisabeth  and  Sir  Michael  Wartnn.  St.  Mary  s 
church  is  also  a magnificent  structure  in  the  old  Norman 
style ; and  lands  producing  above  HiXV.  a year  have  been 
left  for  Its  support.  Tho  churches  of  St.  Martin  and 
St.  Nicholas  are  in  ruins,  llie  Primitive  and  Wrileyan 
Methodists,  liulcpendcnts,  Dwtlsts.  and  Society  of 
Friends,  hare  chafK'Is  here.  The  sessions-house,  and 
house  of  rorrectiun  for  the  E.  riding,  are  situated  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  town : the  latter,  which  Is 
a very  targe  establishment,  and  constructed  on  the  most 
approved  princtjiles,  cost  above  40,0lXV.  Here  also  Is  tho 
Ifcgistcr-office  for  the  K.  rkling.  The  endowed  schools 
arc.  a grammar-sehonl,  of  guot  antiquity,  to  which  Is 
attached  2 rdlnw  ships,  6 scholarships,  and  3 exhibitions 
to  St.  John's,  Cambridge  ; a Blue-cuat  School,  founded 
in  I7b9;  (iraves's  Scliuol.  founded  in  1804;  and  schools 
on  the  systems  of  Lancaster  and  Hell.  There  arc  also 
several  almshouses,  an  ho»pitvl,  dispensary,  merhanict’ 
institute,  public  resding-riNuns,  a savings' bank,  a theatre. 
o|  cn  occasiunaily,  and  assembty-rooras.  Races  are  heia 

* Thrrr  It  * fmt  dlwiey  ancj’  Id  (he  UHmini  as  lo  lbs  lalNafc 
atwJ  Iw^ibtdc. 
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itrar  the  cTcry  Jtiiie.  ‘i’lw  collation  of  "(h» 

tf)nn  anil  of  <imsi»ting  of  a mayor,  1 

mxtrtlor,  aliicniipnt  II  (’a|iital  lKirtl<’<i>M‘«,  and  fn-t'uicii, ' 
who  huhl  hy  liirtli,anpri*atl<  4'shi|t, {>iir<'lii«hr, ur  trifl. enjoy* 
»«*vrral  valuable  prtvileK»>s  ; Ihi>  priiict|>al  arc,  excinptioD 
fn>tn  tolls  tlirimgh<iut  Kiiglaiul,  from  sitting  on  juries 
without  the  borougli,  atiiI  frutn  th«>  luriMliction  r>f  the 
sheriff*  of  York ; the  lmrge«»e*  have  also  the  right  of  pas- 
ture lor  15  liead  of  cattle  e.u-h,  on  u common  of  about  l.‘iU0 
acre*.  'n>rcur|u>rattun  huUU  a criminal  court,  with  (miwct 
of  life  and  death,  which  however  is  never  exerdml;  a 
court  of  M'vsion,  calk'd  the  l*rovo«t’*  Court,  for  all  pica* 
to  ;uiy  amoiml.  carept  those  for  liUKhti  property ; and  a 
court  of  requests  for  debts  under  M.  The  public  business 
is  transaricd  m the  llallgnrth  ur  fiuildhall,  where  the 

?|uarter  wssitm*  for  the  ridiuR  arc  held.  Tlic  eU'Clivc 
ranrhlse.  granted  by  Kdw.  I.,  was  not  cxcrrisi'd  till  the 
largiiininK  of  KU*..  since  which  time  the  borough  has 
continued  to  return  ’2  memth'rs  to  the  II.  of  the  right 
of  eiertlon,  previunsl}  to  the  Keforin  Act,  Ix'lng  vestedin 
the  fmmeo.  wlietlier  resident  or  not.  'I'ljc  eh-ctor^ 
tiuinidarles  comprise  the  parlslses  of  St.  Mars*,  St.  Martin, 
and  St.  Niciioi.ei,  and  tlic  part  of  .'■'l.  John's  within  the 
liberties.  (■o:i>iitnency,  in  1*07 .in.  l,or.2.  The clertlon 
for  the  mciidiers  ol  the  1C.  riding  Is  held  here.  The 
town  is  sitn.'ttcd  in  .i  fertile  roiintry,  and  h.ts  an  extcnvlTc 
retail  trade : tanning  is  also  rxtens'.vely  carried  on.  Near 
the  town  is  n large  Uctory  for  paints, 'cement,  and  Pari* 
white,  which  lost  is  motle  from  the  cliff.stune  raised  at 
tJiMn’ti's  <,«ate.  and  found  to  be  peculiarly  nd.ipt»l  to  the 
|>iir|M)«e:  there  are  also  factories  for  p.-itent  wnmglit* 
iron  whwU.  ami  for  laney  ironwork  .and  agricultural 
impli*nieiits  of  all  descriptions.  A brink  com  trade  is 
carrie<l  t*n.  M.irkct*  ior  general  pnrfKiM**  on  .S.iturdays, 
and  for  cattle  on  alteruatu  Wednesdars,  held  in  an  en- 
closed area  of  lour  acres,  ornaineiitwi  by  a stately  cross 
resting  on  eight  ruliimns.  There  arc  here  eight  great 
cattle  fairs.  I'wo  private  bankiiig-huuscA,  a tiraneb  ot 
the  Hull  Itmiking  <'o..  and  a s-vv Inpi' bank,  hav'e  bi'cn 
oja'iird  here.  Hslier,  bishoii  of  Horhostcr,  who  suffered 
martyidofii  umler  Henrv  VIII.,  was  a nativo  of  the 
town.  Hut.  lurkt^i  BidUnai's  ii-r-ks, ; &**. 

tiomU  Paptn.) 

BKWliLKY.  an  ancient  matket  town,  bor.,  and  cha- 
pclry  of  KnglamI, CO.  Worcester.  H ni.  N.N.W.  Worcester, 
III m,S.W. Birmingham, lOHin.  N.  W.  Ixindon.  I’op.,  ihSl, 
3,iXMi.  It  is  locally  in  the  himd.  of  Doiidlngtrec.  but  has 
separate  Jurisdiction.  It  is  built  on  the  descent  of  a hill, 
on  the  W . Isank  of  the  Severn,  over  w hich  there  is  a fine 
stone  bridge.  1 he  more  ancient  nart  of  the  town  was 
built  at  some  distanci*  from  the  river.  It  hail  formerly 
A gates,  2 of  which  were  standing  in  l>ii  I,  but  they  have 
since'  puliinl  down ; the  principal  street  is  well  built 
and  pavitl.  'I'he  town-hall  is  a nne  mrxlrm  building, 
erectesl  on  3 arches,  w ilh  iiandsome  iron  gatai  leading  to 
the  market-place.  The  churcii  is  a neat  stone  edifice, 
wltliatower.  A charter  was  fmiuitcd  bv  Kdw.ard  IV..  but 
the  governing  charter  was  given  by  Jami-s  I.,  and  con- 
finntti  by  Anne.  The  coriHtratinn  hold  a court  of  session 
annually,  and  a court  of  rinrord  for  all  ple.u,  and  for  the 
recovery  of  del>t«  not  exceetUng  lOtV.  Tlie  lord  of  the 
manor  nolds  an  annual  court  l(*<‘t.  at  which  constables 
and  other  officers  arc  aiqiuinted.  In  thu  reign  of  Henry 
VI..  Bewdioy  eiyoyni  many  privileges;  aintmg  them, 
that  of  being  a sanettury  for  persons  w ho  ha<l  shni  blood. 
This  town  has  sent  I member  to  the  11.  tif  C.  since 
3 James  1.,  who,  previously  to  llie  Keforru  Art,  was  re- 
turni'd  l>y  the  l orjioratioti.  a self-elected  txaly.  I'he  new 
boundary  act  defines  tlic  limits  of  the  bor.  to  be  the  par. 
of  1iihlx'-r>rd,  and  the  h.inilcts  of  Wribbenhall,  Hoar- 
stone, lUackstone,  Nethertnn,  and  I-ower  Milton,  with 
Lickhill.  having  a pop.  of  from  T.Oub  to  H.(XK),  ami  almut 
b(i<>  qualifying  tenements.  Ilegistered  electors,  in  ia.37* 
Tliere  areseveral  well-endowp<l  charities.  The 
manufacture  of  woollen  caps,  called  Hutch  caps,  for- 
merly Auurished  here,  hut  lias  many  years  since  disap- 
pcariHl.  The  principal  trades  find  tnanufactures  now 
existing  are  in  salt,  ironware,  malt,  tanning  and  currying 
leather,  end  making  combs;  hcshles  which  tliere  arc 
some  rop'-works  .nul  a brass-founilry.  There  Is  also  a 
coovideralde  carrying  Irailc,  connecti'd  with  the  Severn; 
near  the  town  li  a mineral  spring.  Markot-dar,  .Satur- 
day. Fairs,  23il  April.  24th  July,  and  Hth  Hec.,  for  cattle, 
pedlary.  Ar.  {Bvviuiary  Hcpvrt,lSfC>) 

BKx.  a town  of  SwiUerland.  c.ml.  Vaud,  cap.  clrc.,  in 
the  fi  rtlle  plain  of  the  Khone,  on  the  Avencon,  2fim. 
S.K.  Lausanne.  I'np.  3,(kfi.  Jt  is  chiefly  celebrated  for 
the  salt  springs  and  salt  mines  in  its  vicinity. 

BKYltOt'T.  or  BKIROUT  (an.  Brrytus,  Br^orsf), 
a lea- port  town  of  Syria,  on  the  S.  tide  of  an  extensive 
hay  open  to  the  N , 4Hni.  S.S.W.  Trijnill.  19  m.  N.N.W.  | 
Sidnn,  aod  al>out  3 m.  E.  from  ('ape  Bryrout,  the  tatter  ; 
Ixdng  ill  l*t.  3.3‘^49M.V'  N..  long.35‘-  27'M”  E.  Pop.  I2,IK0 
or  l5,000.  There  .ire  here  no  piihllc  buildings  of  any 
beauty  or  Imporumce,  nor  are  many  r<  mains  of  antiquity 
to  be  met  with  ; for  though  the  modem  town  occupies 
the  site  iA  the  mii>  Umt  one,  the  latter  was  long  since  dc- 
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, slroy»Nl  by  rojre.'iteil  enrthquakin,  and  tlic  recent  bufli?- 
' Ings  an*  orecteil  over  lh«-  ruin*  of  those  which  they  have 
! su|)crsedcd.  Along  th>' shore,  howeve'r,  aiul  in  part  umler 
. the  water,  are  somr*  mo*aic  p.avpmenl*.  fragUK-nts  i»f  cti- 
liinins.  and  ( W.  of  the  town)  a thick  wall,  suppoteii  to  be 
of  the  time  of  Hcrotl  tin*  fJrcat.  The  b'lrars  are  large 
and  well  frequented  ; but  thcn>  seem*  to  be  a deficieni’y 
of  rrlv.ite  shops,  and  the  strinds  are.  In  general,  narrow 
ami  crooked.  A plentiful  supply  of  water  from  a tnler- 
ably  large  river  ( Stihr-Iityrout),  and  a gr«*al  niimlver  of 
wells,  raiMlIfy,  In  somedegri*o.  the  heat  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  render  the  town  much  cle.aner  than  the  gcncraiity  of 
those  In  the  K.  The  walls  (of  a soft  sandstone)  are 
nbiut  3 in.  in  clrc..  and  the  suburbs  arc  perha|>s  iqiiol  in 
extont  to  the  town  Itself.  The  neighlvourbocsi  is  very 
fert  lie,  producing  all  kinds  of  fruit ; but  the  chief  article 
of  ruUiration  is  the  mulberry  tree,  an  extensive  and  im- 
portant m-UJiiCartiire  being  earrieil  on  here  of  silk  gi>o.is. 
especially  of  sashes.  B<*yrout  h.id  formerly  a small  port, 
formevi  i>y  a strong  mole,  but  its  present  moic  or  letty  i* 
of  very  inferior  dim<‘nsions,  .ami  Is  se.irc<‘ly  siiffiiient  to 
shelter  boats.  There  is,  however,  good  anchorage  4 m. 
fniin  the  town,  in  six  or  sevc-n  fathom*  ; and  large  sbii<* 
m.iy  anchor  a little  farther  out  in  10  or  II  fathom*.  After 
ci'nliirie*  of  neglect,  it  sec>vn*  to  he  again  rising  Into  soma 
inipvrtance  as  a place  of  trade.  Its  exi*ort.<  .are  — gall*, 
inaiider,  gums,  silk  (raw  and  wrought),  wine,  and  oil. 
The  Impiirts  are— mnstlns,  cotton*,  tin,  linrdw.u'e.  cloths, 
.iml  West  India  prmlure:  there  are  n’.mut  12  Kurope.ui 
establishments  in  the  place,  and  previously  to  l*»32  the 
only  English  consul  in  Syrl.v  was  resident  here. 

Bc^iu*  was  a very  ancient  town  of  tlic  Ehumidan*, 
deriving  its  name,  according  to  Stephen  of  nyrantitim 
(.art.  BwfCTor),  from  the  mimber  of  Its  well*,  the  prefix 
hfrr  signifying  a trelt  in  the  langmagr  of  the  cotitury. 
Under  the  Humans  it  rove  to  gre.nt  etuimmcc.  notwU/i- 
standing  it  hod  been  entirely  dovtroy<*d  in  the  war*  of 
Alexander’s  successors,  aliout  W years  before  the  Homan 
conqin'st  of  .Syria.  Augustus  id.tntivl  In  it  aeoiony,  gave 
It  hU  daughter’s  name,  with  tne  .•wldltlnn  of  the  epithet 
Felix  {lih'ytut  i'iUcmin  Julia  Fr^ii^,{Plin.  v.  20.)  A 
school  of  Law,  established  here  In  the  twinning  of  the 
third  century  (probably  i»y  Alexander  Sevcriu),  c<m- 
tfniied  fur  300  year*,  or  till  the  town  w.is  overwheiim'il 
by  an  eanhapake  in  -V.M,  to  i>e  the  most  cclebralixl  instilu- 
tfon  of  the  kind  in  the  empire  ((iiMost,  cap. 17. ).  But  liu* 
town  again  revived  ; and,  under  the  Stu'aren*,  att.iinod  t<* 
considerable  inuHirtonce.  It  w.ai  frequently  c,xptiired  amt 
recaj.)tur€sl  during  the  cnitade*.  at  which  perkni  the 
mole,  forming  its  port,  wa*  destroyed.  In  the  17th  cen- 
tury It  Tr.a*.  fur  a snort  while,  the  capital  of  the  famuu* 
Drn«e  Kmir,  Fnkr-eil-Hin.  and  latterly  It  feil  into  tl»« 
hands  of  l)je*j:ar.  pasha  of  Acre,  who  built  its  prrs«-ni 
walls,  cut  a canal  from  the  river  to  the  town.  erect'*d 
several  founUins,  and  otherwise  improve*!  and  Iwaulifietl 
tho  place.  At  prevent  It  Is  the  capital  of  n small  p.ash.a- 
llr.  the  pasha  i»clng  a French  reiieg.vde.  formerly  a colo- 
nel in  Napoleon’s  army.  The  I’lnmicinn  deity  Baal- 
Hoerith  (Lord  of  Wells)  I*  said  to  have  l»ern  iiamcil 
frtim,  or  to  have  given  nama  to,  this  place,  which  is  al^o 
famous  Ln  Christian  legend*  as  the  scene  of  .St.  Hoorge’s 
victory  over  the  dr,tgcm.  ?i7.  ; lalnry,  II. 

I.Vft_|59.  ; Ht3bin»on,  if.  1—4.  35.;  Aiidtion,  li.  4—12. 
36—41.) 

BEZIERS.acltyof  France,  dep.  Her.*iult,  cap.  arrond., 
agreeuhly  situated  on  a fertile  hill.  In  a ricli  country,  at 
the  Junction  of  the  Caiuil  du  Midi  with  the  Orb.  m. 
S.W.  Montpelier;  I, at.  4.3^  20*  31"  N.,  long.  3^  13*  K. 
Fop,  (town  es.  mm.)  14,710.  At  a di«tance  the  city 
ha*  a fine  appearance,  but  on  entering  the  iliuslon  va- 
nishes. The  nuuves  arc  mean,  and  the  street#  narrow, 
crooked,  and  filthy.  Its  citadel  ha*  be<*n  demolished  ; 
iMit  it  is  still  surrounded  by  old  wails,  flanked  with  tow  era, 
rmiml  which  Is  a newly-planted  promenade.  The  ca- 
thedral, a Gothic  building,  has  a noble  interior,  and  it« 
sh.'trp  towers  andcastellatiHl  walls  give  it  at  a distance  tho 
appearance  of  a superb  Gothic  mansion.  The  view  from 
it*  terrace  is  extensive  .ami  dellgiitful.  One  of  the  churches 
tliat  existed  preriousty  to  tho  revolution  is  now  the  enm- 
market,  and  the  ancient  m|sco|>al  palace  Is  the  sent  of  the 
courts  and  government  offices.  Its  convents  have  all  l>c*'n 
atKiiished.  Beziers  ha*  trihiinals  of  primary  jurisdiction 
and  commerce,  a communal  college,  an  agricultural  so- 
ciety, a public  library  with  A.OOO  vidmnes.  and  a theatre. 
It  produces  silk  stockings,  dimities,  parchment,  verdi- 
gris,  starch,  glove*,  glas*.  and  highly-e*teeme*l  sweet - 
nii-ats  ; but  It  is  principally  distinguichcd  by  it*  distll- 
lerit*s.  which  arc  extmsWe,  ,nnd  produce  brandy,  little. 
If  at  all,  inferior  to  that  of  Cognac.  Us  situation  makes 
It  the  centre  of  a con*iderable  trade. 

Beziers  is  very  ancient : and  the  remains  of  an  amphi- 
theatre, and  of  cisterns  and  other  Unman  w ork*,  may  still 
be  recognised.  In  120!»,  during  the  first  crusade  a^in*t 
the  Aibigenses,  Beziers  having  afforded  protw^ion  to 
numlsert  of  the  fugitives,  was  nesieged  by  the  I'juhnlic 
army,  who,  having  carried  it  by  assault,  committed,  at  tIA 
instigation  of  the  pope's  h'gate,  on  indiscriminate  mas- 
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tarrc  of  thtxe  found  within  ti«  walU,  whrthrr  IicrMirs  or 
not  I It  «ufl*orcd  •evercly  during  thv  rcligluua  wart 
of  the  ir.ih  century. 

Bdrbcyrac,  the  learned  translator  and  annotator  of 
<irotluf  and  Pufffndt)rf ; and  Uiquei.  the  engineer  of  the 
CatuU  du  Midi,  werel)oth  natlresof  Bosiers.  (i/iq;o,art. 
Uerauit  : /J^r/^v7^na<>r  *c.) 

BH.\l>ltlNATH  {f»uiariHnHka\,  a small  to.  In  K. 
HindustiUt.  prov.  Kumaun,  In  a ralley  of  the  llimal.nya, 
80  m.  N Almorah.  ajtd  10, ft.  aiK>ve  the  level  of  the 
•ea;  lat.  43*  N.,  long.  30'  K.  It  U remarkable 
only  fur  a temple,  rouen  Tcncrated  by  the  Hindoos  ; 
aaid  to  possess  <00  villages,  in  dllTcrent  parts  of  Curwal 
and  Kumaon,  and  visitctl  annually  by  oo.iKX)  pllgrimx. 
from  all  parts  of  India,  it  has  warm,  sulphureous,  and 
cold  springs.  {HamUton'M  E.  /.  Gax.  1.  274.) 

BllAMi),  or  BAN  MO.  one  of  the  rhlcf  towns  In  Iho 
Dirman  emp.,  cap.  of  a .Shat)  principality,  and  chief  seat 
of  the  Chinese  trailc  with  Klrmah  ; on  an  elevated  bank 
of  the  Irrawaili,  170  m.  S.N.R.  Ava,  and  2V  m.  W.  the 
tliinrso  border  ; lat.  24®  If)*  N.,  long.  y6®  45'  E.  Next 
to  Ava  and  Rangoon  It  it  the  largest  place  In  the  emplit', 
and  contains  2,00n  bouses,  inhabited  mostly  by  Chinese;  is 
surrounded  by  numerous  weII>peoided  vfllages,  and  de- 
ftnidcd  by  a wooden  stockade.  Tno  houses  in  Bbamo 
aJid  its  district  are  better  then  those  In  most  parts  of  the 
Birman  doraininiis ; those  of  the  Chinese  are  built  of 
brick,  and  those  of  the  natives,  of  reeds,  thatched  with 
f^ass,  and  separately  railed  in : there  it  a good  bazar. 
The  trade  In  woollens,  cottons,  and  silks,  is  wholly  in 
the  hands  of  the  Chinese,  who  mostly  arrive  here  in 
caravans  In  December  and  January,  but  .500  of  them  live 
constantly  in  tlio  town,  as  well  as  many  other  foreigners. 

The  Shans,  .Singph«is,  and  others,  purchase  sail,  gna- 
pec  (driixl  fish),  and  rice,  in  lar^  quantities,  eupccially 
salt,  which  fetchet  a very  high  price.  .^U  payments  are 
made  in  silver  ; and,  were  it  nut  for  a prombition  of  the 
export  of  bullion  from  the  Birman  empire,  It  might 
answer  the  purpose  of  tome  European  merchants  to 
settle  here.  The  r^wplc  appear  opulent ; have  adopted 
In  great  part  the  Chinese  costume ; and  wear  more  orna- 
ments than  in  any  town  In  Hirmah.  The  revenue  of  the 
district,  which  is  of  no  great  extent.  Is  said  to  amount  to 
5 lacs  of  ni)KWs  a year.  Old  Bhamo,  the  original  Shan 
town,  is  situated  2 days’  journey  up  the  Tapan,  the  near- 
est tributary' of  the  Irrawadl.  {CratrfurtTt  EmtMStff  j 
Asiat.  Journai,  Odcufta,  No.  Ixiv.  April.  1^37.) 

BIlATGONG,  a city  of  N.  Hindosun  (AV/mh^),  said 
formerly  to  contain  12.n00  houses ; once  the  seat  of  nn 
indep.  chief,  and.  though  much  decayed,  still  the  favotir- 
iie  residence  of  the  Nepnulcse  Brahmins ; 8 m.  E.S  K. 
Catinandoo ; lat.  27®  4CK  N.,  long.  h5®  h'  E.  The  palace 
and  other  buildings  have  a striking  appearance,  owing  to 
the  excellent  quality  of  the  bricks  and  tilc-s. 

BHATNEEK.  a to.  of  Hlndostan,  pr»v.  Rajpootana, 
the  mod,  cap.  of  the  llhatty  country,  and  the  roost  E tow  n 
In  thepresid.  Bengal,  m.  \V.S.\S’.  Delhi ; lat.  20®  36' 
N..  long.  74®  12*  E.  It  was  taken  and  destroyed  by  TI- 
ntoiir.  In  1308.  and  ag.iin  taken  by  the  ngali  of  Blcancro 
in  lHt/7,  who  retained  possession  of  it  for  several  vears. 

BHAUGUl.I'OUK,  or  BOGLIPOOR.  a dbtr  of  Uln- 
dofttan,  principally  in  prov.  Hahar,  but  the  K.  portion 
( Rajemanal ) in  Bengal,  hs-tween  lat.  23®  4'  and  25^  4y  N, 
and  long.  15'  and  N7®  31'  E..  having  N.  Tirhoot  and 
Punieah  distr.;  E . the  latter  and  Moorshedabad ; S.  that 
of  Beerbhoom  : and  W.  Daharand  Kamghur:  length, 
N.W.  to  S.E..  113  m. ; breadth  80  m.;  area.  8.225 sq.  m. 
Pop.  2,020.U(/U.  It  comprises  a territory  on  both  sides  the 
Canges,  U divided  into  22  ihantiidts,  and  contains  the 
towns  of  Mungger,  Kajemahai.  and  Bhaugtilpnre.  S.  of 
the  Ganges  it  u hlllr,  and  its  hills  are  connected  with  the 
Vindhyan  chain  ; tney  are  In  two  separate  clusters,  one 
In  the  K.,  the  other* In  the  W,,  and  connected  bjr  a 
third  lateral  range : the  H.  bills  approach  nearer  than 
any  other  to  the  Ganges.  Besides  tms  river,  which  runs 
throngh  Bhaugnlpore  for  60  m.,  the  chief  rivers  ore  the 
Goggree  and  Gandahi.  To  the  S.  of  the  Ganges  the 
streams  are  mere  hill  t'  rrenis,  which,  though  wide, 
are  tuually  fordable.  The  JhfeU,  or  marsnes,  are 
neither  large  nor  numerous.  In  the  dry  season  their 
beds  are  often  partly  overgrown  with  the  wild  rose, 
a sign  of  the  fertility  of  (he  soil,  which  is,  however, 
not  nnlversal,  murli  of  Dhaugulpnrr.  even  in  the  plains, 
being  stonr  and  Uare.  'I'hc  climate  is  warmer  than 
in  Imrnean,  the  iiilU  hotter  than  the  plains.  R.  and 
W.  « imis  are  the  mo.<t  prevalent : night  m>its  with  the 
latter  olten  oernr  to  tl>«  S.  of  the  Gan^s;  but,  for  a 
warm  climate,  the  \V.  part  U remarkably  healthy,  and 
fevers  arc  common  only  in  the  R.  Vegetation  very  si- 
milar to  that  alHuit  falcuti.v.  Tliete  are  a few  wild 
ele)>hants  on  the  K.  hills,  Imt  the  most  remarkable  quad- 
ruped Is  tlie  llanumai)  ape,  which  alKmnds  In  InimenBC 
numbers.  Sometriliesof  pev>plelnhabit  the  K.hlUs.dlffcr- 
liig  greatly  from  the  rest  of  the  population,  and  thought 
to  lie  descendants  of  the  aborig'iics.  In  perwm  they 
resemble  the  other  tribes  of  the  Vindhyan  inhabitants ; 
their  fares  are  oral,  but  not  l<  tcngc-shapod,  as  In  the 


Chinese;  eyes  similar  to  those  of  E^uropcans  ; noses ob> 
tusc,  seldom  archid,  but  not  fiat ; lips  full,  but  nut  like 
the  negro's.  Thi^  call  ibenisclves  J/ofer.  and  number 
about  M.OOO;  divided  into  two  Mxrtiuns,  called  the  N.  and 
S.  mounuuDccrs,  who  difTcr  materially  in  many  of  their 
manners  and  customs,  and  do  not  lotcMmiriy.  They  am 
good-natured,  but  not  hospitable;  less  civilised,  l>ut  in 
quite  as  comforiahlr  a condilionas  the  Inhabitants  of  the 
' low  country  ; their  houses  arc  neater,  and  the  ornaments 
: of  their  women  more  numerous  and  v,vlu.xble.  Their 
chiefs  were  formerly  much  addlctol  to  predatory  de- 
I scenU.  but  h.ivn  been  f>ensioned  by  the  government  to 
refrain  from  them.  Such  Is  the  fondness  of  this  ptHiple 
\ for  ardent  liquors,  that  Ihrr  generally  spend  all  tht.'y 
'receive  in  drink  at  Bhauguipore.  They  respect  Brali- 
i mins,  although  of  adifrorctil  religion:  their  own  deities 
' have  neither  images  nor  temples.  Another  rude  tribe, 

‘ called  Maipns,  of  about  100  families,  live  on  the  W.  hills, 
and  subsist  by  felling  and  selUng  timber.  I he  land  in 
' the  K.  parts  of  this  district  is  more  fertile  than  that  in 
I the  W. : rice,  wheat,  garden  produce,  at  Muiigger;  le- 
I gumes,  ridnui,  cotton,  and  sugar-cane,  are  the  chief 
I objects  of  culture ; about  3,142)  sq.  ro.  arc  under  tlllAAc. 
The  high  rice-l.’uids  ate  maniiml,  and  drill  husbandry 
practised ; and  some  of  the  implements  of  agriculture 
are  a decided  hnproveraent  upon  those  of  Bengal.  Tho 
fanss  arc  small,  and  sometimes  cultivated  In'  scvrr.'il 
farmers  clubbing  together  : mott  of  the  zemindars  culti- 
vate their  own  estates,  employing  their  jaxtrer  relatives 
In  the  operativo  duties.  234.o<ni  begas  were  once  pur- 
chased by  government,  to  alP>rd  a land  settlement  to 
veteran  and  invalid  soldiers ; but  the  |dan  wa«  nut  found 
to  answer,  and  has  boon  given  up.  The  total  land-re- 
venue. in  1829-30,  was  45,7i4iJ.  Cottons,  mixed  cloth 
(silk  and  cotton),  sugar,  fire-arms,  and  inetaltic  and 
domestic  articles,  are  the  principal  manufai  tures ; but 
trade  is  impeded  by  bad  roads,  and  the  want  of  a few 
briilges.  Tne  Mohammeilans  form  about  a sixth  part  of 
the  ;>oPulsdinn. 

PornuQS  of  the  four  aocient  countries  of  Augga.  Gaur, 
Mithila,  and  Magadha.  are  comprised  in  tills  district, 
which  contains  many  Biiddhic.  Hrahroinicnl,  and  Mu- 
hamraedaii  antiquities.  In  the  12th  century  >%'.  Bhau- 
guipore was  Seized  by  the  Moslems,  and  tlie  E.  by  the 
Bengalese,  and  down  to  tlie  time  of  British  siiprciuacv 
both  were  In  a st.ntc  of  constant  anarchy.  Gostim  AH 
intrenched  himself  in  this  district ; but  after  his  works 
were  destroytxl.  In  l7C.'i.  the  British  dominion  was  soon 
quietly  C'talillshetl.  (Mtirtin't  //»sf.  E.  India,  ii.  1— 
290. ; IlamiUun't  E.  1.  Utu.  1.  251—2^.  ( Ilt-p.  on  E.  I. 
AJfhtrt.  1832.) 

BHAt'tiCLPoRi  (ih^abodf  qfrrjitfrf>),cnp.  of  the  above 
distr.,  scat  <if  a gov.  rciiiilent  and  court  of  circuit ; beau- 
tifully situated,  2 m.  S.of  the  Gangi-s ; 1 10  m.  N.W.  Moor- 
shedaliad  ; 240  m.  N.W.  ('alcutta  : lat.  2ft®  13'  N..  long. 

Fop.  about  30,000,  chiefly  Mohammedans.  It 
covers  a great  extent  of  ground,  but  Is  meanly  built, 
consisting  of  scattered  market-places,  badly  luppUed,  and 
inconveniently  placed  on  declivities.  Its  greatest  onio. 
ments  are  the  E.uropeaii  and  Moslem  places  of  worship ; 
the  latter  are  of  brick,  and  amongst  the  handsomest  in 
the  prov,,  althoimh  small  and  some  of  them  ruinous: 
the  monument  or  lloseyn  Khan,  a square  building  with 
five  neat  domes.  Is  worth  notice.  Tnerc  are  a gaol  and 
hospital,  a 5Iohammedan  Arabic  college,  w|Hi  about  40 
pupils,  ar>d  an  English  school,  with  (|8vl«-30)  134 
scholars,  chiefly  belondog  to  the  mountain  trilws.  Tho 
Roman  Gathniics,  of  whom  there  are  about  AO  indlv  (duals, 
partly  deieeodants  of  the  Portugese  and  partly  nallro 
Hindoos,  have  a small  church.  A roomiment  to  tho 
memory  of  Mr.  Cleveland,  by  the  councH  of  Benfml  and 
the  inhkb.  of  Bhauguipore,  has  been  erected  about  I ro. 
from  the  town.  A little  to  the  N.W.  are  two  remarkable 
round  towers,  respecting  which  no  tradition  exists,  but 
they  continue  to  be  visited  by  the  Jain  sect.  Uhaugvil- 
pore  Is  embosomed  In  groves  of  palmyra,  tamarind,  and 
mongo ; Its  vicinity  abounds  wltlt  swelling  hills,  and  is 
extremely  fertile,  well  cultivated,  and  healthy,  though 
said  to  Ik>  Infested  with  serpents.  {Ilamiltou's  E.  I. 
Gaj.  I.  306.  ; Mod.  Trar.  lx.  170—173.) 

BHOOJ,  a city  of  Hlndostan.  prov.  Ciitch.  of  which 
It  li  tho  modem  cap. ; built  about  2 centuries  ago.  In  n 

flain  S.W.  of  a hill  called  Bhoojan,  ftO  m.  N.E.  the 
ndian  Ocean;  lat.  23®  IV  N.,  long.  (j9®  .52'  E.  Fop. 
(1818)  about  30.000.  which,  owing  to  bad  and  oppressive 
government.  It  much  less  than  its  amount  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  century.  From  the  N.  tliu  rity  haz 
an  Imposing  appearance;  its  white  buildings,  mofaucs. 
and  parovdas.  twlng  Intemilxod  with  nIanUtinns  of  date- 
trees  ; but  the  Interior  hat  a very  diflfbrent  anpe.'irance. 
It  is  surrounded  by  a high,  thirz.  amt  well  built  stono 
wall,  flanked  with  round  and  square  towers.  moimtM 
with  artillery.  Streets  narrow  and  dirty,  and  turning  at 
sharp  angles:  houses  gener.vlly  within  strong  walled  rn- 
rloiiirei.  provided  with  loopholci,  and  c.ieli  fnnuing  in 
itself  a complete  fort.  I'he  p.ilarc  is  a w’dl-biilU  coAtir, 
adorned  with  several  cunolnt.  and  dunu-s  coscri-d  with 
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•namct  in  (hr  atrlt* ; trmpici  nunifrnui.  many 

«>f  tiicm  lart;r,  and  im-sciitlnK  n timllitihir  of  i-latmratc  de* 
eiraiion*.  Kvi-ry  whm-  an*  m»«'U  nn-iiiorlaJ»  of  nUlft  and 
other  mtmolaliona ; theniansnlrumof  Kow  Lacka.  f;ranU- 
fatlMT  of  Hie  present  ruler,  and  of  a buljr  who  atcendt'd 
hif  funeral  pile,  ii  the  moftt  remarkable,  and  would  bo 
Qi;i»ldere<l  n beautiful  ornament  in  any  Kurnpeao  dly. 
.Si»me  tHlier*  are  in  MtKiriih  .vchltwdure.  worked  up 
with  ftureo  to  rr«emhlc  martde.  The  hill  niiiK>jan  !■ 
surmounted  by  extensive  init  ill  built  furtiiicationi, 
which  are  no  protecliim  to  the  t4>wn;  they  enclose  a 
U’mple  di'dleateii  to  tlie  or  Cobra  4le-capel1o.  This 
A>rt  was  taken  by  escalatle  by  the  Britisl).  in  Ial9.  W. 
vi  (he  city,  and  close  (o  (he  walls,  there  is  a large  tank  . 
«>r  pool  cuiiiaiiiing  an  elevated  terrare,  formerly  a pl.'tce 
ot  nvreauon  for  the  chiefs  ; b<it  the  buildings  are  imw 
in  ruins.  Ithooj  is  celebrated  for  its  gold  and  silver 
tt«irks.  ( Tratu.  Bombay  Lit.  Hoc.  ii.  ’J17. ; Mod.  Trar. 

X. 

MliOI’Arf<,  a state  of  Ilindostan.  trltmtary  to  the 
British.  pr<»r.  Malw.i  ami  (iundwauah  ; l>etween  lat.  2‘J^ 
30'  an.l  iS'  tb'  N..  and  Icmg.  7i?'  ttV  and  7V^  K..  having 
N-  and  W.  Srindia's  d<nn.  ; K.  and  K.  those  of  the  pn'sid. 
i-r  Bengal  and  the  Nerbuikla  river,  which  forms  Its  «n> 
lire  S.  iHHindafy  : length.  E.  to  \V.,  145  m..  greatest 
breadth  in.;  area.  G,77'4  sr).  m.  {Sulk^rland.)  Tiie 
country  is  full  of  jungles,  and  uneven  ; the  chief  range 
<t1  the  Viiidhyaii  mountains  intersects  its  S.  portion ; but 
the  sol!  is  gerwrally  fertile,  esiuvially  in  the  valleys,  and 
wat>-ri-d  by  numerous  stre.oms.  I'he  ruling  {•eojile  are 
Batans.  estaldlshed  here  by  .AimingzelM'  early  in  the 
Nth  cenlurr,  and  of  course  Mohiunrocti.ms.  In  N12, 
tile  visler  Mahometl  ma«le  a vigorous  drfenre  ag-alnst 
Sdinlia,  the  rajah  of  Hcrar,  and  the  IMmlarries  ; but  on 
his  death.  In  IH1*>.  the  British  interfered  in  protect  his 
dom..  and  the  iSiarquls  of  tlastiiigs  cntiferri*d  on  his 
suert'ssor,  Nus»«*i^r  Maliomod.in  N17,a  ronsidorahle  t>art 
of  the  pn-senl  territory  in  reward  for  his  heartv  cO' 
operation  with  the  British.  It  was  then  ralcuLaUxf  that 
in  live  rears  the  rt'venue.  ot  the  rajah  would  increase  to  ' 
nearly  lai's  a year.  Bhnpaiil  continues  in  a tranquil, 
and  evidently  prospernns  condition. 

Biioeai’L.  the  cap.  of  the  above  state,  placed  on  the 
boundary  L^noen  Malwa  and  ('tundw.-mah,  lat. 17' 
N..  long.  Ti^MY  E.;  1 10  m.  E.  Oojclii ; 310  m.  .S.W. 
Alhihati^.  It  la  surroundiHi  by  a stone  wall,  but  is  in  a 
dilapliUted  state,  as  w«dl  as  Us  suburb,  and  a lllndou  for- 
tress at  its  S.W.  extremity.  There  are  two  consider- 
aide  tanks  immiHliately  adjoining  it.  from  which  two 
river#  take  their  rite. 

HIU.’KTI’OHK,  a small  territory  of  Ilindostan,  prov. 
Agra,  including  the  small  )H‘rgunnah  Tanna ; shape 
somewhat  triangular,  having  N.K.  the  British  dom.; 
S.K.  thos«*  of  Scimila;  and  \V.  the  r^jKiot  stale  of  Ma- 
rherry  : are.a,  l,!>(Gsq.m.  (.VuMcrfoad.)  It  Is  inhabUrd 
by  Jauts.  who  migrated  from  the  tnnks  of  the  Indus, 
and  seitl<^i  hereabout  170b.  and  who  have  assumed  to 
themselves  the  title  of  the  military  caste,  and  tlieir  chief 
that  of  rajah.  The  soil  of  Bhurtporcs  is  light,  but  well 
uatere.!  and  cultitated  ; cotton,  cum,  and  sugar,  arc  the 
chief  agricultural  products.  Wood  Is  very  scarce  and 
<ie.\r  ; tne  houses  are  all  of  rod  sandstone,  and  the  vll- 
l.uti'ii  in  gooal  condition  .and  rciialr.  Wells  are  numerous, 
and  cmifctnieted  by  buihling  tne  masonry  first,  which  is 
a terwards  undertnintMl  and  sunk,  'llto  iioacock  la  an 
uhjes-t  of  vem-ration.  The  chief  towns  are  Khurtj>ore  and 
I>sreg.  Large  quantUies  of  salt  are  produced  from  brine 
fphtig*  at  C'ombher.  In  I7GH  this  territory  was  at  its 
gr«*atcst  extent ; slrrtchinj;  along  the  course  of  the  Jumna 
rii  er.  from  ne.ar  Delhi  to  hUawah ; but  the  gre.iter  portion 
was  soon  after  cnnquerc<l  by  NudjifT  Khan.  In  N'JG. hav- 
ing ireeit  usurni'd  from  its  rightful  sovereign,  the  British 
interfered  ana  t<Mik  the  capital,  sinco  which  it  has  been 
lutder  their  prottH'Uon. 

BitnaTPORR.  the  emi.  of  the  above  territory,  and  seat 
ol  its  rajah.  31  m.  S.W.  Agra ; lat.  S7‘^  17'  N„  long.  77^ 
23'  E.  It  is  about  H in.  in  circiim.,  and  was  fonnerly  sur- 
roumWl  by  a mud  wall  GO  feet  thick,  flanked  by  tnany 
Instions,  and  defendetl  by  a strong  fort;  but  these  for- 
tifications have  bwn  mostly  Ijlown  up  and  demollslicil. 
'J'his  city  was  built  with  part  of  the  spoil  pillaged  hy  the 
Jauts  from  the  baggage  of  Aurungseltc'snmiy during  his 
l.ist  m,ircli  to  the  l>4-cc.an,  and  liecame  aflerwardsa  cele- 
brated mart  for  mllitarj'  stores.  It  reslsteil  with  great 
vigour  the  forrcii  of  Lord  l/oke,  who  lo«t,  in  )H(i.5,  S.KXJ 
men  under  its  walls ; tmt  It  at  last  capitulated  to  him.  In 
Nif,  tl  was  siorme<t  and  (.oken  hy  Lord  Combenm-rt! 
from  tiie  ■isiir|>er  Doorjiiu  KAI,  when  the  prcMuit  r.oj.th 
lliilw'unt  Bing.  w.as  esutdished  in  its  possesMun.  (fin- 
tuittou'i  K-  /.  fins. ».  ; Heher's  Sarrattt>(^  U. 
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Bl.ktifilO  (ST.>,  a town  of  Naples,  prov.  (’.a?abri.a 
Ultra-  3m.  \v.  .Slcaslro.  Pop.  3U(*i.  Its  sittcuion  is 
Insalotirimis,  and  K suif!‘rc<l  (e^erely  from  .ui  earthquake 
in  17H3.  Its  territory  produces  good  wine,  aiwl  luut  some 
mineral  #|>rbigs. 

UlALM>TOCK,  a prov.  of  Russia  In  Europe,  for* 
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merly  belonging  to  Boland,  having  tlic  government  of 
(Irixlrto  on  the  K..  and  IK-Ing  surrounded  on  all  (he  other 
sides  by  the  mmicm  kiugilnm  of  Bolaixd.  Area,3,43G 
#q.  m.  Bop.  variously  estimated,  but  prolubly  about 
Surface  flat,  with  some  slight  undulations  ; soil 
generally  sandy,  but  not  infertile.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
S.  hy  the  W.  Bug.  a navigable  affluent  of  the  Vistula, 
which  is  Its  prluctjial  channel  of  communication.  Forests 
extensive  and  valuaide.  tmt  inucli  dilapidated,  thruugfs 
want  of  proper  regulations  as  to  their  management. 
Agriculture  is  alinovl  ttic  only  empInyTDcnt ; and  con- 
sideratde  quantities  of  com  (eipeci^ly  rye  and  wheat), 
with  linse^,  lio(>9.  and  timber,  are  sent  to  Dantsic  and 
KIbIng.  I'he  nuutes  are  very  numerous,  being  estimated 
to  amount  to  ii.ndO  families,  or  nearly  50,000  individuals  ; 
but  the  great  bulk  of  them  .are  steeped  in  poverty,  many 
t)eing  compelled  to  cultivate  their  little  patches  of  t.aud 
with  their  own  hands,  or  hire  themselves  to  others. 
Manufacturing  industry  is  all  but  unknown,  and  only 
the  most  common  and  indispensable  trades  arc  carried 
on.  {Schnitxtfr,  Ltx  AsuriV.A'C-  n.557.) 

nuL\KTurK.  a town  of  Bussia  in  Kun^,  can.  prov. 
same  name;  lat.  53^7' 3-V'  N.,  lung.  23^  N'  E.  Bop. 

It  is  a handsome  town;  houses  of  bridi.  with 
the  gables  to  the  striH'ts,  which  are  straight  and  well 
paved.  The  cattle  of  Count  Branlcki,  grand  hetmln 
of  the  crown,  callcti  the  Versailles  of  Boland,  is  the  dis- 
tinguishing feature  of  Qm  town.  (.ScAsuYsycr,  La  Rta»i< 

BlAN  A,  a to.  of  Ilindostan,  prov.  Agra,  territ.  Bhiirt- 
pnre,  .50  m.W.S.W.  Agr.o,  hot.  2.V-'  57'  N.,  long.  77^'  8'  E. 
It  stands  at  the  foot  of  a hill,  the  ridge  of  which  is  co- 
veroil  with  the  remains  of  buildings,  inrluding  a fort  and 
a high  pillar,  conspiciiuus  at  a great  tUstance,  The  town 
is  large,  contains  many  stone  h<mse>,  and  a good  baxar. 
It  priToded  Agra  as  the  cap.  of  the  prov.,  and  is  often 
mentinninl  in  the  memoirs  of  the  Emp.  Baber. 

BlBEU.aCH,  a town  of  WIrtemberg,  rirc.  D-anulte, 
cap.  bailiwick,  in  a fertile  valley,  on  the  Riest,  22  m. 
S.  ,S.W.  Ulm.  Bnp.  4.GOO.  It  is  encircled  hy  walls 
Hanked  with  towers,  and  has  a town-house,  4 cburcbes, 
one  of  which  is  common  to  Catholics  and  Brotestant# ; 
a college,  3 schools,  a well  endowed  hospital,  Ac.  Some 
branches  of  the  linen  and  woollen  manufactures  are  car- 
ried on.  and  there  are  numerous  tanneries  and  breweries, 
.and  H bell-foundry.  The  mineral  waters  of  Jordansboil 
are  at  a short  distance  from  the  town.  It  is  the  birth- 
place of  Wieland  ; and  in  ITOGthe  Freivch,  under  Moreau, 
defeated  the  Austrians  in  it#  vicinity. 

IIICANEBK,  or  BICKANKEn.  aterrit.  of  IHtmIos- 
tan,  prov.  It.aJiMiotana,  dIvU.  Marwar,  cliieRy  brtwtvu 
lat.  27'^  imd  2U^  N.;  having  N.the  Bhatty  country  ; S. 
the  Jond|K)or  arvd  .Sc-ypxKir  dum.;  E.  Hurriana  and  the 
Shehawutty  country,  and  5V.  Jesselmerc  and  the  great 
tiesert.  of  which  it  fonns  a part:  area,  i8,hOUs(|.  m. 
{SulJti'r/attd).  The  surface  is  elevated,  but  A.at,  sandy, 
and  destitute  ol  water  where  not  irrigated  by  nells, 
which  arc  from  100  to  200  ft.  deep.  Tlve  crops  are  very 
preauious,  and  greatly  dependent  on  the  prriodieiU 
rains:  rain-water  is  carefully  preserved  In  cisterns. 
B-JuraM  and  other  Indian  pulse  are  almost  (he  only 
articles  grown,  other  neceisaries  being  supplied  from 
the  rontigumu  pniv.  f-oarse  and  fine  rice  are  imported 
from  ].aliore  ; wheat  from  Jrjqtoor ; salt  from  C«inl»her  ; 
spln‘S,  copper,  and  coarse  cloth  from  Jesselmerc.  The 
other  imports  are  sug,ar,  opium,  and  indigo  ; horses  and 
bulhirkt  of  an  inferior  br«H<d  arc  nearly  the  sole  exports. 
llicam.‘re  and  Choorn  are  (he  chief  tow  ns.  In  IhIkUio 
r:ij.ih  wo#  ailmitted  under  British  protection,  w ithout  a 
sulHidiary  allowamv. 

Biovnbkb,  the  cap.  of  the  above  dom.,  and  residence 
of  its  rajah.  In  the  Indian  dewrt ; 240  m.  S.W.  D«  Ihl, 

: and  14.5  m.  N.  N.W.  Ajmeer ; lat.  27®  67'  N.,  long. 

I 7.‘r  2'  E.  It  is  fortified  by  a strong  wall  strengtheneil 
with  many  round  towers,  and  contrasts  imposingly  with 
the  desolation  around  it,  which  is  as  great  ns  that  of  the 
wlldt^i  tract  of  Ambin,  except  on  its  N.  fide,  where 
there  is  a wooded  valley.  Most  of  the  dw(‘ilings  in 
Iho  town  are  mere  mud  hnts  painted  red : there  are 
some  Itifty  white  houses  and  temples ; and  at  one  comer 
' a citadel  about  | m.  sq.,  mcomp.asse«l  by  a wall  3U  ft. 
high,  and  a go<Kl  dry  dltrh,  a confused  assemblage  of 
' towers  and  Imttlrments,  uvertopiied  by  crowded  boiiM'i>. 
Its  best  security  Is  in  the  scarcity  of  water  in  the  country 
around.  (liamti/on't  E.  /.  Cax.  1.  237,  23H.  ; Elphtn^ 
sUmf's  Acrounlo/  Vaubul,  i.  15—20.1 

BK’ESTEK.  a t>ar.  and  town  of  England,  co.  Oxford, 
hiuiil  Bloughley, -Vi  m.  N.  W.  by  N.  London.  Area  of 
IM'-.,  2.52nat:rt«.  Bon. of  par.  In  IR2I.2..544;  »831.2,m;h. 
The  town  is  well  built  on  a small  iticam,  that  joins  the 
Charweli  at  Islip.  'I'he  rhurcii,  bttlU  In  1400,  on  the 
site  of  an  ohler  one,  contains  many  ancient  momimems, 
and  has  a lofty  tower.  I'here  is  a charity  school,  where 
30  tMiys  are  clothed  and  cshicated  ; .and  ariidher  for  the 
insirurtion  of  GO  jdrls.  The  weekly  inaiket  Is  held  uii 
Friday,  and  .anntial  fain  on  Easier  Friday,  1st  Friday  in 
June,  At»g.  5.,  Friday  after  old  Mlcliaclinat,  and  2 fol- 
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lowlog  Fridayt,  and  the  1st  Friday  In  Dec. : thev  are  for 
vattie,  and  laHh  tair«  and  market  ore  well  attended,  lu 
pruaimlty  to  the  Oxford  Canal  gives  it  some  nutloeu, 
out  no  particular  manufacture!  are  carried  on,  except 
that  of  tHjne  lace  by  a few  of  the  females,  and  the  brew* 
ing  of  ale,  noted  for  its  excellence.  The  par.  Is  divided 
into  2 townships,  King's  Kud,  aud  Market  Knd.  In  the 
latter  the  town  Is  sittuUed. 

blD.\CllF.  a town  of  France,  dep.  Basse!  Pyrendcs, 
can.  cant.,  on  the  Bldouxe,  li«m.  E.  Bayonne.  Pon. 

BlDEFUKl).  a sea-port,  bor„  and  par.  of  KngUiiid, 
CO.  Devofi,  hiuul.  Shebbe;ire,  on  the  Turridge,  alK>ut 
U III.  above  where  It  unites  with  the  mdiary  of  the 
'Caw  ; IHU  nt.  W.  by  8.  Lomton.  Pup.  in  iH'ii,  4,U'^; 
In  ladl.  4.MG:  houses  at  last  census.  I<ir7.  The  greater 
part  of  the  town  staiuli  on  an  acclivity  on  tiie  W. 
of  Uie  river,  and  is  ennnurted  witii  Its  K.  division  by  a 
stone  bridge  of  *i4  arches,  built  in  the  14th  rentury.  it 
consists  cbledy  of  2 spacious  strecfts.  (laved.  and  partially 
llgtited:  the  houses,  though  improved,  are.  for  the  mo<t 
part,  but  inditferent  structures  of  timlxT  framing,  hiled 
up  with  ^Icks,  Besides  the  church  (in  the  earlier  Gothic 
style),  the  ^ptists,  ludependents,  and  Wcslcyaiis,  have 
each  a chapel.  There  is  a neat  town-hall,  and  aiiuCher 
ball,  with  a school,  is  attarhod,  ttelonging  to  the  trustees 
of  tiie  Bridge  estate.  Being  a place  of  frr<|uefU  resort 
from  the  neighbouring  watcHng-town  of  Appledore,  it 
bas  public  assembly-rooms.  The  river  is  faced  by  a fine 
quay,  I.3U0  B.  in  length,  broad  and  convenient.  It  has  an 
aiKient  endowed  graoimar-schuul,  a national  school  fur 
3QU  children,  and  a school  supported  by  the  dissenters. 
An  endowed  hospital  maiutalus  7 ageu  poor.  Hopes, 
•ails,  and  a considerable  quantity  of  common  earth«*n- 
ware,  are  manufactured  ; it  has  afs<j  a snull  lace  manu- 
factory, and  several  dix*ks,  in  which  the  smaller  class  of 
sessela  are  built:  In  the  vicinity  are  several  tao*yanls. 
The  port  iswiiblu  Barnstaple  bar  (see  B AKSsTArLK).and 
is  accesdble  for  vessels  of  200  tons  as  far  as  the  bridge  ; 
altout  m.  above  whk‘h  the  Torrington  (.'anal  unites 
with  the  river.  Ships  of  larger  sire  unload  at  Apple- 
dore. Its  principal  imports  consist  of  tim)>cr.  from 
the  Baltic  and  from  Canada;  coals,  (Vom  Bristol  and 
>\'alt*s ; and  groceries  and  other  colonial  produce,  from 
Bristol  and  other  ports.  Its  chief  exports  are  sails, 
c«>rdaiT.  and  articles  of  general  supply,  for  the  New- 
fotmdiaad  fisheries  ; oak  l>ark,  to  Ireland;  earthenware, 
to  Wales ; amt  corn  anil  Hour,  to  Brlitul.  U had,  on  the 
1st  of  January  ISSC,  1 Ih  registered  vessels,  of  the  burden 
of  9..‘iO'J  tons,  manned  by  •%<.>  seamen,  mostlr  employed 
in  the  coasting  trade  ; and  about  ICO  licensed  boats,  em- 
plojxst  in  the  roast  fishery.  The  port  comprises  those*  of  ' 
I'luvtdlyand  llartland  in  its  Jurisdiction.  The  market 
days  are  — Tui-sday  for  corn ; Saturday  for  general 
pruvlsioDi.  There  arc  3 fairs ; Feb.  14.,  July  18., 
MOV.  13. 

Its  municipal  affairs  are  managed  by  a mayor,  3 alder- 
men, and  13  councillors.  Freviuusly  to  the  municipal 
art  <•%  & G W.  4.  c.  7G.),  it  was  governed  by  a charter  of 
16  James  1..  confirming  and  extending  a previous  ooe 
(iG  Elisabeth).  The  corporation  revenue  dues  not  ex- 
ceed M.  a year,  derived  from  tenements  in  the  bor.  : 
t^e  Quay  dues  belong  to  the  lord  of  the  manor,  and  are 
reguiatM  by  an  act  passed  iu  1828.  The  tirlog  Is  a rec- 
tory in  private  patronage.  Bideford  is  styhxl  a bor.  in 
the  Saxon  rrronis.  U sent  members  to  the  H.  of  C. 
diirirg  the  reigns  of  F.dward  I.  aud  II.,  but  grudging 
the  expense  which  this  occaslotuxl,  U got  rvlieved  from 
the  obligation,  and  hat  not  since  been  reurcsenUid  I In 
l27l  it  uittaiued  a market  and  fair.  The  expeditions 
under  naldgb  and  Grenville,  to  C'arolinA,  appear  to  have 
originated  its  foreign  commerce.  Silk  weaving  was  in- 
troduced In  IC&O.  and  in  16MV  many  E'rench  refugees 
SA'ttlod  in  it,  and  increased  its  trade.  At  the  close  of  this 
century  its  Newfoundland  trade  hud  become  extensive : 
and  for  tlie  llr:.t  half  of  tiie  18th  century  its  imports  of 
tobacco  were  only  exceeded  by  those  of  London.  Dr. 
Shebtieare,  of  pamphleteering  notoriety,  was  a native  of 
Uidcfnrd. 

BIDSCHOW.  or  BICZOW,  a town  of  Bohemia,  cap. 
circ..  on  the  Crldllna.  Ifi  m.  W.  Konigrali.  Fop.  4,0f«. 

BiELEK,  atownnf  HussU  in  Europe,  gov.  Toula, 
on  the  Oka,  W m-  S.SV.  TouU.  Fop.  7.a>0  TliU. 
which  is  an  ancient  town,  is.  after  Toula,  the  most  im- 
portant in  the  government.  Tbo  lobab.  carry  on  a con- 
siderable commerce. 

BIELKFKM),  a tlirivlng  town  of  Prussian  We*t- 

liaila,  rap.  circ.,  38  m.  H.  Munster.  Pup. 

t has  excellent  bleaching  grounds  and  extensive 
manufactures  of  thread  and  linm.  It  is  defrtidc-d 
^ a rampart  and  ditch;  and.  Ix^sides  (^tiiullc  and 
rrotestant  churches,  has  a synagogue,  and  an  or|il>an 
asylum.  It  Is  cclcbratsxl  for  its  tobacco  pi)>es  made  of 
carbonattsl  magnesia,  and  known  in  commerce  hy  the 
uame  of  /ru*w  de  nur,  or  mtcrukaHm. 

HlKLliOKOD,  a town  of  Eatro;x'an  Itussta.  gov. 
Koursk,  rap.  tlistrict.  on  the  Doniti.  HOm.  S.  Kou»rk. 
Pop.  nearly  8, UUO.  it  consuti  of  an  old  ami  new  tuwo 
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and  three  suburbs.  Houses  mostly  of  wood.  Its  nam« 
H'kitf  tovm  is  derived  from  a chalk-liill  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. iSthniftltnr,  Lm  Hwuit',  6iC,  p.31IO.) 

BIEMT/.,  a town  of  the  Austrian  Su*iti‘S,  in  Mor.ivln, 
on  tbc  Klala,  16  m.  E.N.E.  Tcscbcii.  Pop.  G,nou.  It  is 
well  built,  and  it  the  seat  of  a Prote«taiit  («mslstory, 
wlilrh  has  under  its  Jurisdiction  Moravia  aud  .\ustrian 
Silesia. 

BIELI.A,  a town  of  the  Sanlinian  States,  div.  Tuibi, 
cap.  prov.  and  manii.,on  the  Cervo.  partly  on  tlic  suumm 
and  partly  on  the  declivity  of  a niuuutMn,  12  m.  N.  E. 
Ivrea.  Pop.  7.7(41.  it  is  the  seat  of  a bishopric;  hat  4 
parish  cliurchcs,  2 hospitals,  and  a college  ; and  produces 
linens,  silks,  and  (saper. 

BIKLO  OZKRO,  or  WHITE  LAKE,  n lake  of  Hmsia 
in  Europe.,  gov.  Novgorod,  about  240  ni.  K.  Peterslnirg. 
It  is  of  an  elliptical  sha|>e,  its  greatest  length  tseing  nearly 
30,  and  its  prntest  brcadtli  Uu  in.  its  bottom  mnsistj  of 
a whitish  cuy,  wliich,  during  teinpcftiious  we.vther.  com- 
municates its  ctilour  to  the  water,  whence,  doubtless,  its 
name  is  deriveti.  It  rm'ives  numerous  small  rivers  ; its 
surplus  waters  arcrarried  off  by  tiie  Cliexna,  an  nillueiit 
of  the  Wolga.  It  is  deef',  oiiu  generally  limpid,  and  is 
well  ttock«‘tl  with  fish. 

BIELOZEKSK.  a town  of  HusiU  In  Liirope,  gov. 
Novgorod,  S.  tide  of  the  above  lake.  U is  lortiiied,  and 
has  some  trade. 

BIELSK,  a town  of  European  HussU,nmv.  Bialystuk, 
70  in.  S.S.W.  Grodno.  Pop.  2,is»0.  It  is  well  biitlt, 
paved,  has  a liandsouic  custom-house,  and  gave  its  name 
to  the  palatinate  of  Bielsk,  «tf  which  it  was  the  cap.  till 
I7!0.  jIiU  is  one  of  the  towns  from  which  Jews  aru 
excluded. 

BIENNE,  or  niEf<,  a town  of  Awitserland,  cant. 
Berne,  in  a fertile  little  plain  at  the  E.  fcKd  of  the  Jura, 
near  the  lake  of  Bienne,  and  on  the  road  from  H:j<il  to 
Berne.  16  m.  W.  of  the  latter,  The  .*'uxe  lUiws  through 
the  town.  Pop.  2.IA0 ; houkos.  30-i.  It  has  .i  gixal  gyin- 
iiaelum,  with  6 professors.  The  puldir  library,  wliirh 
was  plundered  in  the  revolution,  contains  at  presiuit  only 
I V.-V-O  volumes,  Bienne  Is  very  ancient:  previously  to 
1798,  It  was  a fn'e  and  independent  city  ; tmt  in  th.it 
year  it  was  united  to  France,  and,  lu  1815,  to  the  cant,  of 
^me. 

Tiie  lake  of  Bletino  extends  along  tiie  Jura  chain  ; 
being  about  10  m.  iu  lenetii  by  3 iu  breadth.  It  is  not 
pre-eminent  for  beauty  of  scenery,  and  owes  its  celebrity 
prlDcipally  to  its  having  within  It  the  ItUdc  St.tuTre, 
the  rrtrc'at  of  Hotuseau. 

BIGGAK,  a burgh  of  liarony,  Scotland,  co.  T-atiark, 
27  m.  .S.W.  Edinburgh.  Pop.  In  1h:j.\  1.4-'»4.  The  ba- 
rony of  Biggar  has  fur  centuries  been  the  property  of  the 
Flemings,  formerly  Earls  of  Wigtun.  to  which  family 
tbc  greater  part  of  it  still  belongs.  It  consists  ohii-tly 
of  one  wide  and  spacious  street.  The  citief  employ, 
merit  of  the  tnhab.  is  cotton  weaving  for  lhpGl*scow 
market.  This  s(H-eles  of  business  offoidiHl  work,  in 
to  310  persons.  The  burgh  also  contains  28  shoemakers. 
'ifi  masons,  20  tailors,  20  carters,  16  spirlt-deaiers,  of 
whom  5 are  innkeepers,  4 surgeons.  Ac.  The  qtiaiitity 
of  excisalde  articles  sold  lu  1x3-^  was  2,6fei  gmlons  of 
British  spirits. 80 gallons  of  brandy,  136  gallons  of  ginger, 
wine,  8H  dol.  or  foreign  wine,  2..ViX  lbs.  of  tea.  and 
1,876  lbs.  of  tobacco  and  snuff.  The  par.  churcli  is  a 
venerable  Gotliic  edifice,  built  in  I MO.  There  are  als4> 
2 dissenting  chapels,  a savings'  bank,  and  3 public  sub- 
scription llbraties. 

BIGtiLKSWADP.,  a par.  and  town  of  FngLaod.  co. 
Bedford,  hund.  Biggleswade,  41  ra.  N.N.W.  I.undon. 
Area  of  p^.,  4,220  acres  \ pop.  of  do.,  in  1821.  3.778  ; 183), 
3,226.  The  town  is  situated  on  the  great  North  road, 
by  the  Ivel,  over  which  ttiere  is  a stone  bridge.  Huum's 
ciiieflr  brick,  and  have  a neat,  modem  appearanre.  Tho 
church  is  a Gothic  building,  fimnded  in  1230.  and  exten- 
sively repaired  in  1832.  There  are  2 free  schools,  one  for 
12,  uie  other  for  8 b«>ys:  a charity,  producing  30(i/.  a 
year,  supports  them,  and  1*  applied  also  in  various  other 
tprclfied  modes.  The  river  is  navigable  to  the  town,  by 
which  means  It  is  supplied  with  corns,  timl>er,  corn,  Ar. 
The  ww'kly  market,  on  Wnlnesday.  Is  one  of  the  largest 
In  England  fur  rum.  Tiierc  are  A annual  fairs ; Feb. 
14.,  Saturday  in  Easter  week.  Whit-Mund.'iy,  Aug. 2.,  and 
Nov.  8.  There  is  a small  inamiforturr  of  thread  lace,  em- 
ploying some  femMlcs,  and  a steam  fi«ur-iuiil ; but  the 
chief  support  of  tbc  place  are  its  markets  and  fairs,  and 
tlio  travellers  who  resort  to  it.  A rrtty  sessions  ftir  th« 
three  neighbouring  hundreds  Is  held  in  the  town.  It  tias 
several  good  inns. 

DU  AS  AtlUR  ( /V<T,y«r«rigsfrn.  the  city  of  triiimpii), 
A88AtiuoM>v  (Canarese),  or  ALrvr^A.  an  ane.  and 
celeb,  city  of  lllndostan,  nrov.  Bejapoor,  occupying 
b«>th  banks  of  the  Toombnddra;  thnt  iwrt  of  it  on  the 
S.K.bank  only  being  properly  calleei  Bl;an.xgur.  and  be- 
longing lofhe  ItrllUiidoin..  presid.  M.viras;  1 17  iii.  S,  S.E. 
BejaiKHir.27  m.  N.W.  Hellary,  ial.  lfr‘  14'  N.,  long.  TfP 
I 37'  E.  It  w:is  formerly  the  metrii|KiiiA  ol  a kiilg'lem, 
I wliich,  in  lAlA,  cumpriMtl  tiie  tuo  C'ariiatics,  above  and 
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b*’luw  the  rrhautt.  and  i»  taid  Co  have  then  be«n  M m.  In  ' 
rlrr.:  Chit  portion  of  tlip  conjoined  cicica  U now  about  , 
n m.  In  cirr.,  nearly  uninhabited,  and  in  rulnt ; thc»e 
however,  arc  all  of  granite,  and  far  excel  In  extent  and 
gran'k'ur  thmeof  any  otiier  Hindoo  city.  Bganngur  baa 
a roo«t  remarkable  site.  " It  is  built,"  aayi  Hamlltr.D.**in 
a plain,  enclosed  by  and  rnrumbered  with  »tupendoua 
tna»se«  of  granite,  which,  in  some  places,  swell  up  from 
the  surface  to  the  form  and  magnitude  of  hiUs,  and  In 
others  present  detached  blocks  of  variiius  forms,  piled 
over  one  another  In  all  sorta  uf  fantastical  combin^ions ; 
occasinnally  surrounding  Little  isolated  valleys,  and  else- 
where obstructing  all  paisage  except  througn  the  narrow 
winding  defiles  which  separate  the  nwgmenis.  The  com- 
munications from  street  to  street,  and  In  some  cases  the 
streets  also,  follow  the  roaset  of  these  chasms,  and  in  <me 
quarter  the  principal  tlioroughfare  is  undqr  a naturally 
covered  passage  furmnl  by  the  rocks  : the  ancient  battle- 
ments, turri'ts,  and  gateways  are  still  in  a high  state  of 

Sreseivatloo:  the  main  streets  pared  with  immense 
ags  of  granite,  are  intersected  at  Intervals  by  aque- 
ducts : and  tanks  and  wells  are  excavated  In  the  rock. 
Temples,  choultries  (hotels),  and  many  other  edifices. 
puIiHr  and  private,  of  the  purest  style  of  Hindoo  archi- 
tecture ana  great  dimensions,  are  seen  perched  on  the  ' 
most  ctmsplcuous  eminences  of  the  naked  rock,  or  ranged 
In  long  lines  on  the  plain.  . . . There  is  a continued  suc- 
cession of  pared  streets,  now  nearly  uninhabited,  for 
throe  rotli*«,  from  the  Toombuddra ferry  to  llumpa,  at  the 
\V.  extremity;  and  the  apm-arance  of  the  ruins  about 
t'amlapoor,  on  the  S.W.,  indicate  that  they  aim  were 
onci*  inrludinl  within  the  city  b<iunilaries. . . . The  walis, 
ptihirs,  arches,  and  even  tlic  flat  roofs  and  beam*  of  all 
these  structures  arc  comiHiscd  of  granite. . . . Some  idocks 
are  from  I'i  to  ID  f<>ct  brood,  and  thick  in  proportion; 
ami  though  of  uneoual  bulk  and  various  shapes,  arc  uni- 
vrrsaiiy  well  cut,  Btted  to  each  other  with  tlie  greatest 
nicety,  and  display  at  this  day  an  exterior  lustre  sur- 
i^ssing  that  of  most  buildings  of  90  years'  standing." 
The  1 (>omhuJdra  ts  ai><>ut  one  third  of  a mile  brood,  but 
ai  the  iipiKT  port  of  the  dty  contr.-vcts  greatly,  and  here 
then*  w as  onee  a stono  bridge : its  U clogged  by 
di’taclud  granite  rocks,  which  rise  above  Its  surface,  and 
are  geucralir  surni'imited  by  some  religious  txlilico.  It 
fonns  the  N.  and  E.  boundary  of  the  city,  which  Is  cn- 
clo>ctl  S.  and  E.  partly  by  its  natural  barrlrrs,  ]>arily  by 
stror'g  stone  w.ails.  TTie  chief  cdiflccii  are  — the  temple 
of  WittoUa  (an  ino.amatlon  of  Vishnu),  nearly  In  the 
centre  of  the  titjr,  which  consists  of  one  central  and  fnir 
subiiniinate  buildings,  surrounded  by  several  smaller 
logmlis  anil  numeruus  cells,  and  occupying  on  ar<*a 
41K)  fret  Ions  by  ‘JO  wide;  this  temple  contains  a cha- 
riot cut  entirely  out  of  granite,  on  which  the  Image  ol 
the  god  is  exposed  on  holidays;  the  temple  of  Maha- 
dev.i.  .at  llnm|>.i.  with  a pyramidlcal  |>ortico  of  10  stories, 
and  IGh  fwt  liigh,  v eil  eiHloncd,  and  attendixl  by  many 
llralimins,  faces  a fine  street  1*0  feet  wide,  lined  with  hand- 
aome  stone  huildings  decorated  with  sculptures,  running 
nr.irly  parallel  to  the  Toombuddra,  from  which  it  is 
sci>arat<xl  by  rows  of  trees,  and  h*adin^  to  another  temple, 
where  there  is  an  image  of  the  bull  Isundy,  19  fet*t  high, 
c.irvtxl  out  uf  the  solid  rock.  Between  Huinpa  and 
C.inil.'iprKir  the  rocks  arc  studded  with  n^odas,  the 
principal  of  which  are  the  great  temple  of  Krishna,  and 
a smaller  one  dedicated  to  (ianesa,  but  which  contains 
alto  a colossal  granite  image  of  the  former.  Id  fei-t  high 
by  1"  feet  broad.  The  inner  city  near  this  is  the  resi- 
dence of  the  rajah,  and  eoiiialtis  the  remains  of  four 
ilitl'erent  enlaces,  llljanagur  has  a temple  of  Hama,  with 
pilUars  of  black  huriildende.  and  amongst  a aroup  of 
tepipli'S  near  the  ferrv  is  a gigantic  figure  uf  iluoiinaii. 
earvixl  in  bat-n-lief.  This  eity  was  built  by  two  I»rothcrs, 
iH’tween  s.D.  1339  and  1341:  1u  ID&S  it  was  taken  and 
rornpletely  s;w'kcHl  by  the  Mohammedans.  iUamiUon't 
f.  i.  239,  210.) 

IIUNEK.  or  KHUNTACHAUT.aterrltorT  of  Hin- 
ihut.'in,  prov.  Ilengal,  bonb'ring  on  Assam,  and  belonging 
partly  to  Britain  and  )>artly  to  llootan.  it  Hr>s  on  b<Hh 
■ides  (he  lirahmapulm,  extending  S,  as  far  as  the  Carrows 
inoiintiiins,  and  consists  cliielly  of  a level  country,  well 
fitter!  for  th^  production  of  rice,  rs|HK;Lvny  that  portion  S. 
of  the  HrihinAputra,  which  Is  the  most  valn-dile.  mid  be- 
sides whr.vt.  )>roduccs  tiarlry,  mustard.  )mlie,  bidel.  sugar- 
cjinc,  and  mullierry-lrce*.  '1‘hn  villages  are  generally 
neater  than  th'»*e  in  Bengal,  and  have  sugar-«'ane  and  l>ct<d 
I Inntatinns.  For  .a  considerable  period  BiJm'C  was  not 
Known  to  be  includixl  In  the  Dewauny  territories,  but 
was  considered  to  belong  to  Boulan ; presents  of  Hr- 
nhonts,  Ac.  were,  however,  made  yearly  to  both  the 
1)<-1>.  rajali  and  the  British  government,  and  a kind  of 
liependeiH'C  ou  eitlicr  or  Imth  of  them,  acknowledged  by 
l!te  Bijine  r-gah.  In  I?!*.*)  the  paymc'Ul  in  eb'phants  was 
nunmuted  by  the  British  ^ivornnient  into  a tribute  of 
2.*x*()  ru|N'«>s  : the  UimU.-ui  tribute  consists  ctiiefly  of  dried 
(i'll.  Half  the  rents  of  Uu*  rig.ili  are  paid  In  coarse 
rotton  cloth  woven  iiy  femaltw.  His  aflairs  geuerally  are 
Very  ill  mauaged ; his  country  plundered  by  needy  re- 
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talners;  its  trade  mined  by  exactions  and  monopoliri: 
and  some  years  since  he  was  so  poor  as  to  be  obliged 
once  in  three  years  to  raise  loans  by  absolute  begging. 
The  ueople  are  divided  luto  two  sections,  the  Bhalut,  or 
worshippers  of  Krishna,  and  the  (luroml.  wIhi  eat  fiork 
and  otiier  meats,  and  drink  liquors-  Tne  British  gov. 
claim  the  right  of  investiture  to  the  xemiudary. 

Bijkie,  atoam  of  Hindoitan,  cap.  of  the  above  rajah- 
shlp,  2k.m.  N.  Go-dpara  ; lat.  29'.  long.  K. 

It  contains  a fort  defended  by  a brick  wdl.  the  reiidenc* 
of  the  rajah,  some  small  brick  temples,  aisd  about  100 
thatched  huts.  It  appears  at  present  to  belong  to 
Bootnn.  {Hamt7/<m's  £.  I.  Oax.  I.  941— 243  ) 

BILBAO,  a sea-port  town  of  Spain,  the  ancient  rap. 
of  Biscay,  in  a One  plain,  on  (he  Nervion  or  Ibaisabal, 
about  10  m.  alKjve  its  coufluence  with  the  sea  at  Fortu- 
Mlele  } lat.  43-  15'  47"  N.,  long.  Sfi  4V  \V.  Pop.  14.000. 
It  is  saki  to  be  healthy,  notwithstanding  the  climate  is 
remarkable  for  humidity.  Houses  loQr.  uniform,  and 
wolUbuilt.  with  projecting  roofs,  that  afliird  shelter  from 
the  sun  and  rain.  Btrev'ts  well  leaved  and  level ; several 
of  them  may  be  washed  at  pleasure  with  water  conveyed 
by  an  aqurauct  from  a mounuln  a league  distant. 
Bowles  describes  it  ms  a paragon  of  cleanliness  ; but  Its 
I nre-eminence  in  thU  respwt  Is  questioned  by  Mr.  logits. 
No  wheeled  carriages  are  allowed  to  pass  dong  tiM 
streets,  but  all  goods  are  carried  In  pannim  on  mules,  or 
In  sledges,  which  have  a contrivance  by  which  they  eon- 
slautly  moisten  their  |»ath  with  water.  There  Is  a fine 

Eromenade  by  the  river’s  side,  over  which  a suspension- 
ridge  Is  thrown  in  lieu  of  the  old  wooden  one  that 
formerly  existed.  There  ts  also  a stone  bridge  of  3 
arches,  and  a handsome  cemetery,  funned  by  the  corpo- 
ration, at  an  expense  of  30.044*/.  Convents  and  iiuv 
nasteries  are  here  very  ronvpinioiis.  They  are  Im- 
mense piles,  of  little  arehitecturAl  beautr,  having  strong 
grntiti{^  to  all  the  wiiulows.  Some  them  are  very 
rich;  and  a nun  mtut  take  about  30,000  reals  (300/.) 
into  the  cunvenl  on  ailmission.  The  clxUtoirt,  or 
slaughter  houses.  In  the  TuK'on  style,  in  the  centre  of 
(he  town,  are  well  contrived,  well  Ti'ntih\te*l,  and  co- 
piously supidied  with  frt'sh  water.  The  corjioratloa  is 
extremely  rich.  On  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  Feitxli- 
nund  Vlf.  no  levs  than  2.000.(4)0  of  reals  (2(>.(nmi/.)  were 
expended  in  feasts,  decorutiuns,  ai>d  bull-fights.  Tlu-ir 
funds  arise  from  octrois,  or  tolls,  upon  the  varioiu  nece*- 
sarkw  Imported  by  sva  or  land,  and  the  monopoly  of  the 
supply  of  beef,  which  Is  farmed  to  the  butchers.  They 
maintain  an  elementary  ichool  for  tcorhlng  rcailing, 
writing,  and  Latin,  by  an  impost  of  4 real*  per  ton  on 
foreign  v«*s«cls  entering  the  port.  'Fhe  I'tmsulado.  or 
Triininal  of  Cammerre,  sup]>orts  sebo«>ls  of  drawing, 
architecture,  mathematics,  and  the  Trench  and  Eiigllsa 
langiiagi's,  fur  the  children  of  the  town  and  neighbor. 
hn<Ml.  There  is  on  hospital  calculati-d  to  aeeommodata 
2.50  patients  ; It  has  A ward  for  the  reception  of  strangers 
or  persons  above  the  low  er  class,  w ho  may  w ish  for  good 
advice  at  a moderate  ex(kmse,  without  troubling  their 
relations  or  friends.  These  pay  half-a-dollor  a day,  and 
have  the  comforts  of  a jirivotc  house,  and  the  beat  hos- 
pital attendance.  The  mamifactures  consist  of  various 
descriptions  of  haniware,  anchors,  leather,  paper,  hats, 
loltorcu,  and  earthenware.  There  are  K*veral  dorks  for 
building  merchant  ves*els  ; two  large  ru|*e  manufactories, 
ifre.  Bilbao  is  the  principwl  port  fur  the  N.  of  Spain, 
'llie  exports  principally  consist  of  irun  and  steel,  wool, 
fish,  fruits,  chestnuts.  Ac.,  and  sometimes  Urge  quantities 
of  com  from  the  interior  ; l>ut  the  trade  of  the  port  has 
diH'IIncd  ever  sinee  ivaxon  wools  began  to  be  preferred 
to  those  of  Spain  in  foreign  markets.  The  clearances  arw 
nut  now  .above  half  their  former  nninber.  .Some  houses 
li.tve  still  ennsiderahle  returns  from  the  fish  trade,  and 
cme  nr  two  from  the  exportation  of  iron  ; but  this  also 
has  fallen  off.  from  the  greater  cheapness  of  Sw  edish  iron. 
The  imjKirlj  c*»n»ist  principally  of  cotton  and  woollen 
fabrics,  coltmLvl  prixlurts,  Ac.  l.argi*  vrsvels  usually 
?tup  at  I’ortugalcte,  near  the  mouth  of  Uie  river,  or  at 
Olavinga.  about  4 in.  Ih'Iow  the  town.  Spring  tidi-s  rise 
alwut  13  it.;  and  by  taking  advantage  of  ihem.  vcsselsof 
considerable  burden  iwcasionally  reach  the  tow-n. 

'I'here  arc  no  public  anms<-meiu»,  excepting  occasional 
hull  fights.  Two  attem))ts  to  establish  a theatre  have 
failetl ; partly,  as  Mr.  IngUs  suppose*,  through  the 
agency  of  the  priests.  One  or  two  houses  are  said  to 
realise  from  2.000/.  to  3.<’00/.  a year;  but  Mr.  Inglis 
thinks  no  one  iiiendi  300/.  Beef  costs  about  ]0qu.inns 
(3d.)  per  lb.;  mutton,  ; and  the  best  bread.  I|d. 
lalKHircrs  earn  frcim  Hit/,  to  is.  a day  ; masons,  c.nr- 
p*-nters.  Ac.,  from  20rf.  to  is.  Gotxl  wine  is  .Id.  a bottle. 

I he  markets  are  well  supplied  with  vegetahlcs  and  fruit, 
particularly  the  lomnta.  or  love  apple,  n urincipal  ingre. 
dient  in  S{>ai>ish  c<Niki‘ry.  There  Is  pUmly  of  game, 
among  which  the  small  birds  called  cMimhos  are  grtwi 
(latndei.  The  cuttle  fish,  mhI  a |uuiieiilar  kind  of  eels, 
arc  also  highly  esteemed.  Circles  of  from  G to  10  famllica 
agree  (■>  inet't  together  every  evening  during  the  winter, 
at  the  houfe  of  one  of  the  party,  changing  the  rcDdegvous 
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every  week.  They  take  chocoliUe  before  leat iuR  home, ' a M>mbrc  asnect.  Thopriodpal  buildl^{;<arc->■tilcef•^s- 
autl  «up  on  their  return.  Canls,  dancing,  and  inuilc  fill  , copal  clinivi,  a neat  cdltlce.  rebuilt  in  ; St- 
up  the  cvriiing’t  amuacincnta.  Thcr  eat  together  ooly  : chapel, a fine  structure,  btiflt  In  the  Gothic  atyleuf  ariht- 
at  the  end  of  the  teaaon,  when  all  tne  money  von  at  | lecture.  In  li>i30 ; and  the  Horn.  Cath.  chapel,  a hand»ome 
cardi  it  ipent  upon  a dinner  In  the  country,  of  which  ‘ structure  in  the  same  atrle,  erortetl  In  is33.  The  tti>r. 
Che  iDcnibers  of  circle  partake.  • of  the  toau  Is  vestixl  in  2 ccnsUbliw,  appuititni  annn.itly 

Itilbao  was  founded  under  a charter  granted  by  a ' at  the  court  letK  held  by  the  lord  of  the  manor,  t'nder 
lord  of  Biscay.  In  I3U0 ; from  whom,  and  succeeding  the  Iteform  Act,  llilstuii  forms  part  of  the  Iximugh  of 
sovereigns,  it  obtained  several  privileges.  The  Con-  NVoIrerhampton.  with  which  it  is  iiitloiatcly  comuvteil ; 
siilado  of  Burgos  was  transferred  thither  at  Uie  end  of  but  for  all  |Mru<'iiial  purprtscs,  it  is  iiidcpeiident.  IVtty 
the  l-Hh  century  ; and  its  decisions  in  matters  of  com-  scssiuns  arc  held  uu  Tuesday  in  each  w eek  ; and  a court 
morcft  were  referred  to  throughout  Spain,  and  regarded  of  requests,  for  tlic  rccorery  of  di'bis  not  exce«*<ling  M is 
as  uf  the  highest  authority  out  of  It.  it  has  been  alter-  held  every  tecuiid  munlb,  alternately  with  Willenhidl. 
notcly  occupied  by  the  different  vlctorioui  parties  in  tho  | The  living  is  a curacy,  w ithin  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
late  and  present  civil  war.  (Diccionaho  G^rc^co  Hit-  ' dean  of  Wolverhampton  ; the  |>atruuagc  is  in  tho  inttab. 
tviieo  par  ia  lUat  AciuUtma  de  Madrid,  1402,  i.  178. ; ' at  large ; every  householder,  whether  male  or  female, 
MiHtmo  DiecionarioGcufndfieo,\i.M%.,»x\dSuppirmmt  t i being  entitled  to  rote  at  the  riectloo  of  the  minister. 
Bo'xUt,  IrUrtxiHfcion  a 7a  Geogrd/Mdt  £tpalUt,  177H  ; There  are  places  of  worship  fur  Indejicndents,  B.'ipllsts, 
Jngltt,  Spaim  in  ls30.  i.  IK— 90.)  1 Trimltivc  and  Wejleyon  Methodists,  and  lUiman  ( alhu- 

DlLKDUi.GKHlU.  the  name  given  to  an  e%tcnsive  lies.  Th'^n*  is  a blue-coat  school,  founded  and  endowed 
territory  of  Africa,  embracing  the  country  lying  between  l>y  Humphrey  Perry,  F.sq.,  of  StaiTord.  for  clothing  and 
the  S.  dMUrlty  of  Atlas  and  the  Sahara^  or  Great  Desert ; I educating  6 l>oys;  since  extended  to  the  admission  of  two 
and  between  rVszan  on  the  E.,  and  ('ape  Non,  on  the  I or  throe  more,  by  additional  small  iM^juests ; 2 schools 
Atlantic,  on  the  \V.  It  mostly  consists  of  vast  dcMU-rts,  j under  the  British  or  national  system  ; and  an  '*  Orph.sn 
dllfering  but  little  from  the  Great  Desert,  with  which  it  \ Cholera  School."  crx'cted  and  eodonc'd  in  1493,  for  the 
iiiseixsibiy  intunnlnKies.  in  parts,  bowerer,  w hero  there  I instruction  of  4-V)  orphans,  left  ilcstituto  by  the  cholera, 
is  water,  extensive  plantations  of  tho  date  palm,  which  which  prcralled  in  the  prriiuus  year.  ThU  di.<»-.-ue 
hero  dourisires  in  great  luxuriance,  arc  met  wiUi.  It  is  raged  here  with  such  desol.Uiiig  I'ffVt,  as  nmrly  to  clear 
said  by  some,  that  its  reaJ  name,  Blatdel-JrritL,  means  sc'vcral  entire  stret  ts  of  their  inhabitants,  mid  to  oblige 
country  of  the  d.‘ite-|ialm  ; while  others,  among  whom  is  many  Large  m.inufactoiici  to  stop  working,  from  tf>*' 
Shaw,  interpret  Biami^l^Jeridit  meaning  dry  or  parched  numWr  uf  hands  that  fell  victims  to  its  violt’occ.  There 
country.  {Skav'$TrarrU,p.A.  4to.  ed  ) I were,  between  Aug.  4.  and. Vp.’lii..  as  many  as3, .'’68  cau*», 

KILLEKICAY,  a rhapetry  and  town  of  Engtand,  co.  of  which  742.  or  alMiut  l-2<*th  of  the  pop.,  proved  fatal. 
Ksspx.  huivl.  Uarnstable,  par.  Great  Uurstcad,  24  m.  | BUston  which,  down  to  a comi<«r.i,tivHy  recent  pcrl'H), 
K.N.K.  lyondnn.  Its  ixip.  is  returned  with  that  of  the  was  but  an  inconsiderable  pl.-ice.  is  wholly  Ipdrbtcd  for 
parish,  which  was.  in  lK2l,  1,461  ; 1h3I.  1.P77  : houses,  347;  its  growth  and  imjHjrtance  to  the  iron  trade  c.irri«i  on 
area,  4,420  acres.  The  town  is  on  an  eminence  overlooking  in  it  and  its  imnu'diate  viduitr.  Its  adi  antages  in  this 
a rich  vale,  and  commanding  extensive  views.  Silk  braid  respect  arc  not  surp.is»ed  by  tho«e  of  .my  other  nl-are. 
and  laces  arc  the  only  manufneturrs,  and  thiso  arc  dc-  i Hound  the  town  arc  all  but  inexhaustible  mines  ot  coal 
cilning.  There  is  a weikly  in.arkpt,  Ttietd.,  and  fairs  an<l  iruiistnne,  the  main  N'd  of  coal  bi'ingS**  ft.  thick, 
Aug.  2.  oml  Oct.  9..  for  cattle.  The  parish  church  is  with  strata  of  ironstone  both  above  and  biduw  ; and 
about  2 m.  from  Uilirriray,  but  there  is  an  epi»co|ial  rha-  Urge  fujifilies  of  the  finest  sand  used  in  the  costing  of 
pel  In  thecentreofthe  town,  and  threciUsseutiiigrhaiH'is;  metals,  ore  also  found  in  the  vlrinlty.  Bilston  Inis  the 
there  is  also  on  endowi-d  school  for  in  pour  children,  fartiier  advantage  of  btdng  roimcct'nl.  by  nnmeront 
Tliu  aun.  vol.  of  prup.  of  ihr  par.  in  181>  was  7,KXU. ; Its  r.nnaJs  and  river  Davlgatiun,  with  Loudon,  Liver|KN)l, 
average  poor-rates,  1,0311.  Billericay  is  the  central  town  . Bristol,  Hull,  &e.  The  iinportaiwe  nf  these  improved 
of  a poor  union  of  26  {>ari.  Atiout  1 m.  from  the  church  means  of  communication  may  be  judg>'d  of  fruni  the 
arc  some  earth-works,  called  Blunt's  Walls,  where  Ku-  ' fact  that,  previously  to  the  ouvniug  uf  the  first  canal  In 
man  reinaiiiR  have  been  dug  un.  I 1772,  there  was  only  <mc  blast  runiace  for  smelting  iron  nt 

BILLITON,  a rocky  sterile  island  of  the  Kastem  , Pilston  1 Their  subsequent  Increase  has  born  quite 
Archipelago  ( lit  div.),  b^ween  .Sumatra  and  Borneo.  It  extraordinary  ; and  there  are  now  great  numbers  of 
is  of  a circiUar  form,  about  .V)  m.  in  length  and  4.^  in  furnaces,  forgri.  rolling  and  slitting  mills,  &c.,  which, 
breadth,  'ilie  pop.  is  very  scanty,  not  iH'ing  supjx>sed  with  tlie  cual  trade,  nimish  cmidoyment  to  a Urge 
to  exreed  2,tXW  or  3^1.  Iron  or^.  which  in  tropical  population.  The  manufa<ture  ol  jajwsnnrd  and  eu»- 
couiitriea  is  usually  scarce,  is  found  here  in  gn'xl  aimn-  mellcd  gonls  it  very  exten.vively  carried  on  in  the 
dance,  and  the  mew  produonl  from  it  it  said  to  be  nf  ex.  ' town,  nf  w hich  it  may  be  said  to  be  the  staple  tr.*ide.  In 
ci’llent  quality.  The  prt>duc<i  of  rloe  is  not  sufficient  even  the  nrighlmurhood  is  a remarkable  quarry,  the  stwni'S  in 
fur  the  consumption  of  Clio  pop.  The  Dutch  reaintalD  i which  lie  upon  each  other  in  Ivdistinct  layers,  increasing 
a garrison  In  the  island,  am*  some  cruisers  on  thu  sur-  . in  thickness  from  the  surface,  the  lowest  being  almiit  3 
rounding  seas,  to  check  the  piracy  in  wiiich  tiie  natives  ft.  thick.  Tliis  stone  It  used  fur  various  purimses,  and 
are  prone  to  indulge.  Thu  Interiar  has  not  been  ex-  i is  formed  into  grindstones,  whetstones,  millstones,  and 
plorcd.  U Is,  however,  beiluved  to  conUdn  mines  uf  cisterns.  At  Bradley,  a small  adiniaingvillage  (in  the  W. 
tin.  ' div.  of  Cuttleitoiie  hund.).  a fire  rives  from  a stratum  of 

BILLOM,  a town  of  France,  d^p.  Puy  de  PAme.  cap.  coal  about  4 fl.thickaiid  30fl.dn-|>,  which  ha*  inH.*n  burn- 
rant.,  un  a hill,  14  m.  E.S.E.  Clermont.  Pop.  4.467.  ing  for  above  half  a century,  and  has  rciluced  «ever.il  acres 
This  Is  une  nf  the  roost  ancient  tow-ns  in  Auvergne.  Tho  uf  land  to  a ralx  or  cinder,  used  In  the  making  of  roads, 
walls,  by  which  it  was  formerly  surrounded,  have  disap-  This  place  formerly  b<do:ig«d  to  the  portiniiitts  or  pre- 
(icared,  and  Its  manufactures  and  commerce  haru  also  bendarie*  nf  Wolrerhamptmi.  and  in  their  charter  w.is 
declined.  A university,  founded  here  In  M-V,  cuntinued  called  Bilsreton.  it  wa«  a royal  demesne  at  the  time  of 
to  ffourith  till  at  which  epoch  it  was  mode  over  to  the  Conquest ; and  in  the  reign  of  Kdword  111.,  under 
the  Jesuits,  by  whom  it  was  administered  till  the  sup-  the  name  of  " Billestune,*’  was  certitied  lo  be  free  of 
prestioD  of  their  order,  when  it  also  ceaseii  to  exist.  At  toll.  In  1824,  an  act  of  parli.xinent  was  obtained  fiir  a 
present  the  town  has  a denortmentai  college.  During  , market,  now  held  on  the  Momlay  and  Saturday  of  evh 
the  jieriod  of  the  I^eague.  llillom  was  a principal  focus  of  j week,  indcpeiulcntlv  of  the  toll-free  markets,  or  fairs  for 
ilte  di«orders  that  a^tated  Auvergne.  Stoons  arc  very  | cattle,  which  are  held  on  Whlt-Monday,  and  the  Monday* 
ftcqiient  in  this  district ; and.  in  cons(!qucnce  nf  the  pre-  . next  licforu  Mlrhaelmas-^lay. 

valence  of  rainy  weather,  the  town  bos  sometimes  been  | BINCM.  a town  of  Belgium,  prov.  Hslnsult,  cap.  ennt.. 
colleil  ftgout  d*  la  Bauc  Auvrrgnf.  ‘lingo,  art.  Vuy  on  the  ilalne,  9 m.  F.S.H.  Muns.  Pup.S.SOti.  It  produces 
di’  Domr.)  ' carthi-nw.are  and  cutlery,  and  has  tanneries,  glovs. works, 

BIL.SA,  a town  of  Hindostan.  pror.  Malwa,  belonging  and  tile*works,  with  ,*i  considerable  trade  in  tare,  pajicr. 
to  .Sclndla,  on  the  K.  sUic  uf  the  Betws,  ne.tr  it*  coiiffu-  , and  marble  ami  coal  procured  in  the  vk-inlty. 
ence  with  the  Rusi.  32  m.  K.E.  Bhop.tiil.  It  is  lur-  BINDBABUND,  nt<iwn  of  llindostAii.  prnr.  A.Tra,  on 
rounded  liy  a stone  wall,  and  had.  In  1h20,  ,*i,000  houses,  thu  Juiniui,  3‘>  m.  N.N.W.  .Agra.  The  place  is  famous  in 
Tiie  contiguous  country  Is  celebrated  for  tho  excellenco  the  hlstort*  of  Krishna,  to  whom  mat^  tem|>les  arc  dedi- 
of  iU  tob^co.  I cated.  I'ne  principal  yngoda  is  one  ol  the  most  vlahoratu 

BILSEN,  a town  of  Belgium,  prov.  Limburg,  cap.  nml  mauivc  works  uf  Br.ihminioal  an-hittvture.  There 
cant.,un  the  Deiner,  7 m.  \V.  MocstricliC.  Pop.  2,700.  It  arc  olio  nuuicruuv  sacred  jkkiU,  where  pilgrims  perionn 
pruiluces  earthenware  and  cutlery.  i ablution. 

BH.STON’,  a market  town  and  chxpelry  of  F-ngland.  j HINGFN,  a town  of  the  grand  duchy  of  ITcsse  Darm- 
co.  Staflurd,  N.div..hund.  Sebdoo.par.  Wolvorhamptuii,  ' stadt,  pruv.  Rhine,  can.  cant.,  at  the  conffuence  of  the 
tj  m.  .SJi.  Wolverhampton,  11  ni.  N.W.  Birmingnam,  Nahe  with  the  Riilne,  i4  m.  W.  Menu.  Pop.  4,3fH>.  It 
and  Ui7  m.  N.W*.  London.  Pop.  (IK31 ) 14.492 ; bouse*,  has  hvmemanufacttirev,  ami  a eon«ivter.it«le  trade  in  ctim 
2.9i'8.  It  stands  on  rising  ground,  and  is  very  irregularly  I and  wine.  Ntyir  U ts  the  Blngerloeh,  a raphi  in  tho 
built.  Tiie  princitval  streets  contain  some  suUstontl.'u  Rhine,  which  is  dangerous  when  the  w.vter  is  low  ; anduti 
and  handsome  houses,  and.  within  the  lost  few  ye.ir»,  its  the  removal  ><f  which  Urge  sums  have  been  at  difliTcnt 
app*"u*anre  ha*  Ix'en  much  Improveii ; though,  from  the  time*  t‘X|M-nde*l.  Bingen  is  very  mu'lubt,  having  exi«U>i 
number  of  forges,  collieries,  and  such  like  works,  it  has  under  the  Kuiuans. 
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BISnLRY.a  m»rkrt-lo.  of  FngUml.  W.  H.  c«>  Yurk. 
l7Hm.  N.  W.  by  N.l^ndon,  .T^m.  W.  bv  S.  York,  near 
th»*  Aire.  Hop.  In  18-il.  6,176;  lH3I.Hn:i7.  It  crmiUu 
chiefly  of  one  Wg  street,  tolerably  biiili.  and  well  iiip- 
piled  with  water.  All  Saints  (-hurrh  !•  a tiralethficr.  in 
the  later  EoslUh  Style:  the  naplUts.  Imlrp^'mlonts,  and 
Methodliti,  na*e  placet  of  wor»hin.  A free  Rramtnar. 
school  was  endowed  by  Henry  VIII.;  there  Is  also  a 
national  school  and  some  almshouses.  The  worsted, 
cotton,  and  paper  manufactures  are  carried  on,  and  there 
Is  some  iraile  m malt,  which  Is  conteyed  to  other  paru, 
chiefly  by  the  1/ceds  and  Liverpool  canal,  that  passes  by 
the  town.  Public  meetings  are  held  In  a new  court- 
house ; pet^  sessions  weekly  ; markets  on  Tuesday ; 
fairs  on  26  Jan.,  and  26.  26.  27  Aug.  A branrh  of  the 
Yorkshire  District  Banking  Company  is  established  here. 
{AHm  and  Bteland’t  IlntorifM  <ir  York$hire.) 

BIU,  or  BbiER  (an.  Birtha).  a town  of  Asiatic  Turkey, 
on  the  declivity  of  a steep  hlU.  on  the  K.  t>ank  of  the 
Kiiphrates.  75  m.  N.E.  Aleppo,  and  S(J  m.  W.S.W.  Orfa  ; 
lat.  36^  W'  N'..  long.  V 16"  E.  Pop.  4.000?  It  U 
surrounded  on  the  land  side  by  a wclUbuiit  wall.  Within 
the  town,  on  a strep  rock.  Is  the  citadel  or  castle,  now  In 
a state  of  dilapidation.  It  has  several  mosques,  a public 
bath,  and  a caravansera.  The  rocks  on  which  tht  town 
is  built  consist  of chalk  : and  the  houses  beingalto  formed 
of  this  material,  its  whiteness,  during  sun-shine,  power- 
tiiUy  affects  the  eyes,  which  are  also  Injured  by  the  dust 
that  it  blown  about.  Blr  Is  the  |iolnt  at  which  travellers 
and  caravans  between  Aleppo,  on  the  one  side,  and  Urfa, 
Dlarbrkr.  Ac.  on  the  other,  usually  ctoss  (he  Euphrates, 
which  they  do  In  boats  of  a peculiar  description.  It  Is 
also  the  nearest  point  on  the  Euphrates  to  Iskemleroun, 
and  has  latterly  acquired  considerable  celebrity  from  its 
being  the  point  at  which  Cabmcl  Chesnry  has  proposed 
to  begin  and  terminate  the  naTigation  of  the  Euphrates 
by  steam.  (.See  KfPBEATia.) 

BIHKKNHRAD,  a sea-port  town  of  England,  co. 
Chester,  hand.  Wirrall,  on  the  W.  shore  of  the  Mersey, 
directly  opposite  to  and  about  I, MO  yards  from  fdver- 
|MX)1.  Pop,  In  lati.  H.223.  but  now  (1M6)  probably  twice 
as  great.  This  e&traordlnary  increase  has  taken  i>Ucc 
in  consequence  of  the  construction  of  wi't  and  dry  docks 
tor  the  arrommodatiun  of  the  shipping  frequenting  the 
Mersev  having  been  comrocncod  in  lii43.  It  is  singular,  i 
indeed,  that  this  should  have  been  to  long  delayed  ; the  ' 
advantages  of  Birkenhead  in  this  respect,  from  its  con-  ; 
tigutly  to  Liverpool,  and  from  the  pticulinr  aptitude  ' 
of  the  ground  for  docks,  being  striking  and  obvious. 
Kxrlusive  of  others  of  less  m4gnUiMlc.  a creek,  or  arm 
of  the  sea,  it  to  be  formed  into  a floating  dock  of  160 
arret : and  the  acrommod,vtions  of  all  sorts  that  will  be 
provided  for  shi|>ping  and  goods,  will  be  on  the  largest, 
must  ccHTipiete.  and  |>erfect  scale.  This  signal  impiove. 
men*,  will  be  of  vast  imjKirtance  to  the  trade  of  the  great 
tnanufrfctiiriog  districts,  and  cunscqucully,  to  the  empire 

BIRMAH,  or  THE  BIKMAN  EMPIRE,  an  eaten- 
sivo  Country  of  India  b^ond  the  Canm,  formerly  the 
iiinsi  powerful  state  of  that  peninsula,  and  consider- 
nidy  larger  than  at  present ; extending  between  the 
lat.  of  ff-'  and  27^  N.,  upwards  of  l.tglUm.  in  lenmh, 
and  nearly  6nom.  In  breadth.  At  present  it  comprises 
the  ti  rritorr  Iw'lween  lat.  16^4yand  27^  22'  W‘  N-, 
and  long.  4.Vand990  K.;  having  W'.  the  British  prov. 
of  Aracan,  Cbiitagong.  and  Cassay  ; N. Upper  Assam  and 
Tihi-t;  K.  the  Chinese  prov.  of  Yun-iian,  Laos,  the 
i-ouutry  of  the  Indep.  Shans,  and  that  part  of  the  prov.  of 
Martaltan  belonging  to  the  British  (which,  together  with 
those  of  I'nvoy.  Mergui.  Aracan,  Assam.  Ac.,  was  taken 
fr«Hn  the  Blrmese  in  the  war  of  1H24-6) , aiKl  8.  the 
Indian  Ocean  : length,  N.  to  S.,  710  m.  (Engl. ), greatest 
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breadfh,  R.  toW.. I70m.  Area, about  200,000 sq.m.  Po^n 
perhaps  alsoitt  4,ono,fKil).*  ( 8ec  foot  of  previous  rolomn.) 

lilrmali  Is  cnclcwed  K.  and  W.  by  two 
principal  offkeu  from  the  Himalaya  chain:  in  tne  N. 
and  central  parts  of  the  country  there  are  also  many  sub- 
ordinate mountain  ranges,  running  mostly  parallel  to  tbs 
former,  and  like  them  d^reating  gradumly  la  heishi 
toward  the  8.  From  lat.  16°  (('ape  Negrals)  to  22^  N., 
the  AnojHKiomoo.  or  Yoomadong  mountains  consti- 
tute the  W.  boundary.  At  the  Utter  point  of  Ut.  this 
range  is  200  m.  In  breadth,  and  from  2,000  to  6,000  ft.  in 
height:  In  Ut.  21^  the  elevation  is  considerably  greater, 
i>ut  thenceforward  it  rapidly  declines,  and  the  breadth 
becomes  so  much  less  that.  In  17^  lat..  It  scarcely  exceeds 
20  m< : this  chain  terminates  in  a rocky  promontory, 
boundi''g  S.R.  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  On  tne  K.  Ixmler  a 
sucression  of  ranecK,  mhaUted  by  wild  and  half-sul^ 
j«.<ctc<l  tribes,  but  luilc  known  to  Kuro|i«ans.  stri^rh  from 
the  Guiph  of  Martaban  to  the  Chinese  fnmtier.  /iHgyrf- 
Tkotmg,  (he  highest  point  of  the  southernmost  of  these 
ranges.  Is  no  more  than  3,000  ft.  above  the  level  of  the 
si<a : but  between  lat.  and  22*^  N..  they  rise  much 
higher,  and  tn  the  N . attain  a veiy-  ««slderahle  elevation, 
the  PhuDgan  mountain  In  almiit  27‘^  IV  N.  and  li7°  IV 
K..  being  12,474  ft.  high,  and  covered  with  perpetual 
snow.  W.  of  the  vale  of  Kulm,  the  Murhig  range  now 
bouii^  the  Blrmese  and  MunnerpoortcrrliurUs;  and  E.uf 
those,  four  hill-ranges  extend  in  parallel  lines,  for  a long 
distance  8.,  enclosing  thre<‘  extensive  valleys  of  the 
Khyemlwen,  Moo,  and  Irmwadi  rivers.  Ranges  running 
E.  and  W.  are  unfrequent,  but  there  is  or\e  in  26''  N. 
lat,  about  50  m.  A.K.  of  Ava;  and  a small  range,  iho 
Galladset  hills,  In  about  18^  2(/  N.,  bounding  N.  tlw  great 
j pUIn  of  Pegu. 

I FUum,  Ac.  — That  of  Pegu  Is  the  prlnrlpal.  and 
consists  chiefly  of  the  delta  of  the  Irrawodi.  It  U a 

S effort  flat,  of  most  fertile  alluvial  soil,  annually  ovor- 
nwni  by  its  rivers,  producing  an  abundance  of  rko.  and 
mnstUutlng  the  granary  of  too  cn.nlre.  'I’he  valley  of 
HOknng,  in  the  N.,  Is  au  extensiveplalD,  .V)  m.  long,  and 
varying  from  16  to  46  in.  in  breadth  ; bounded  on  all 
sides  by  hills,  and  which  prub.tbly.  like  that  of  Munnesv 
poor.  at  one  period  formed  the  bed  of  an  ahdne  lake. 
(Asiat.  Juum.)  Excepting  those,  ther?  are  irw  plaint 
of  any  sUe ; but  numerous  valleys,  of  the  highest  fertility 
and  beauty,  as  Kubn.  Bhamo,  and  tliose  of  liio  larger 
rivers:  these  are  chiefly  In  the  S.  and  central  parts  of 
the  country  ; In  the  N.  they  are  mostly  rocky  detiles,  or 
narrow  steppes. 

Birrrs. — The  prliKdoal  are  the  Irrawadi  (Kritralr), 
with  Its  affluents,  the  Ningthee,  Moo,  and  Lung-tchuen; 
and  (he  Than-lweng.  and  SI. tang.  The  Irrawadi.  an  Asl- 
atic  river  of  the  first  class,  rises  in  Tibet,  and  runt  gene- 
rally S.  through  the  whole  length  of  the  Birman  empire, 
fnliitig.  after  a course  of  000  m..  Into  the  sea,  by  a 
mat  number  of  mouths  in  the  kingdom  of  IVgu.  (.See 
I Ihhaw-aoi.)  I'he  Than-lweng,  nr  Saulum.  is  alto  a 
river  of  the  first  cl^s.  and  rises  in  Tibet,  beyoiMi  the 
: sources  of  the  Irrawadi : It  deseetids  In  a nmrly  uniform 
1 8.  direction  In  almost  all  Ita  course,  bounding  the 
Birman  empire  E..  and  falls  Into  the  sea  betwt'en  Mar- 
taban and  Moiilm^. 

The  SUang  rises  from  (he  I-ake  of  Guanngrue.  in  Ut. 
20^  Vf  N.,  runs  S.,  and  disgorges  Itself,  after  a course  of 
about  2fH)  m.,  by  a large  mouth,  but  nearly  useless  as  an 
harbour,  or  for  navigatloQ»  because  blocked  up  by  an 
Island  and  many  dangerous  shoals,  with  no  more  than 
a fathom  water  during  the  efflux  of  the  tides,  and  n<it 
availablo  for  any  vessels  drawing  6 ft.  water.  This 
river  communicates  by  cross  branches  with  both  the 
Irrawadi  and  Than-lweng.  'The  Ningthee  rises  in  the 
Patkoi  chain,  on  the  borders  of  Assam  i and  running  in 
a S.  W.  direction,  constitutes  for  some  diitanre  the  boun- 
dary between  Blrtnah  and  the  Munneepoor  tcrrltorv'.  and 
falls  into  the  Irrawadi.  opposite  Yanoabo,  In  2P40'  N. 
Ut..  under  the  name  of  the  Khyen-dwen.  It  Is  nav1g.n- 
ble  for  the  largest  rUoss  of  boats  as  far  as  Kingnao,  in 
23*^  4V  N.  lat. : almost  all  the  streams  which  fall  into  it 
on  the  K.  side  are  auriferous.  The  Aracan  river  for 
the  greatest  part  of  its  course  flows  through  the  eotmtry 
of  the  half-subjected  Khyi-ns;  and  the  Kuladyne.  IL« 
chief  tributary,  is  ronsldt'red  one  of  the  ItnuntUrles  be- 
tween the  Blrmese  territory  and  the  British  prov.  of 
Chittagong. 

i.aket  am  very  numerous  in  the  prov.  of  Pegu ; In  the 
dlstr.  of  Bosseln  as  many  as  127  have  been  enumeratetl. 
The  largest  lake,  however,  is  that  of  KamUng)-ee.  or  the 
Great  Hoyal  Lake.  26  m.  N.  Ava,  which  is  30  m.  long.  H 
or  9m.  broad,  and  traversed  by  the  Moo  river,  a trilMiUry 
of  the  Irrawadi.  There  are  other  smaller  lakes  in  lu 
nelKhbourhooii.  imt  noise  of  any  Importance. 

CiHUt  and  iiarhourt. There  arc  24U  ro.  of  sea-eoast 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Than-lweng  tn  Cape  Negrals, 
with  three  gosal  harbours:  vis.,  those  of  B.x»seln,  Ran- 
goon, and  Martaban:  that  of  Rangoon  U the  best,  but 

* Annw  l.iT.*  ibhIvIt  fmm  this:  but  thh  is cS thv  bifkms 
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b infested  br  r worn,  which  destroy!  «11  wood  except 
ebony  aitd  UuDHrlnd. 

MmeraU.  — The  N.  province!  art*  the  richest  in  ralu* 
able  mineral!.  Beside*  fine  marble,  which  might  l>e  ad* 
vantagcouslr  imported  into  England,  asdead  weight,  ser- 
pentine, ana  nephrite,  and  amber  mines  are  worked  by 
the  Chinese.  Amber  is  found  In  immense  quantities  In 
the  valley  of  Hukong  ; gold  to  the  value  of  100,000/..  and 
silver  to  that  of  I'lO.UOCU.  per  annum ; alt  the  varictlc!  of 
the  sapphire,  with  spinelle  rubies,  are  found  In  great 
abundance  at  about  Qvo  days*  journey  B.S.B.  from  the 
capital,  and  are  an  important  artieJe  of  export ; topazes, 
a few  emeralds  and  diamonds,  though  of  an  inferior 
quality ; iron,  copper,  tin,  lead,  antimony,  arsenic,  vitriol, 
sulphur,  nitre,  Ac.,  are  found.  Petroleum  is  obtained 
in  large  quantities  on  the  Irrawadi,  above  Prome.  The 
wclU,  about  2 m.  (Vom  the  river,  produce  each  a daily 
average  of  150  gallons,  which  sells  on  the  spot  for  about 
1 1.  M.  per  cwt.  Thn  gross  annual  produce  is  about 
N).0(X)  uoo  lbs.,  and  might  be  greatly  Increased.  It  is 
used  for  lights,  paying  boats,  Ac. ; and  is  said  to  have 
the  valuable  property  of  securing  wood  from  the  attacks 
of  insects.  Coal  is  said  to  have  b<c«n  met  with  in  various 
spots.  A monopoly  exists  of  gi>ld,  silver,  ami  precious 
stone*.  (Crau'/urU's  Joum.pp.  441,  44‘i. ; Pirmberton, 
pp.  13.  133—142.  ; Makvm’a  Trawt*,  1.  ICj.) 

7‘Af  I'iiTHiM  if  generally  healthy,  especially  in  the 
hitiy  tracts;  but  ercii  in  the  plain  of  Uaugoon.  Ac.,  It 
U infinitely  more  so  than  in  Aracan  or  the  valley  of  the 
Brahmaputra,  a fart  pros'cd  by  the  Peguans  b«‘lng 
amongst  the  most  active,  healthy,  and  vigorous  inhabit- 
aitts  of  the  empire.  The  extremes  of  heat  and  cnUI  are 
seldom  experienced,  except  i>efuro  the  periodical  rains. 
In  P(*gii,  as  high  as  Prome,  there  arc  luit  two  seasons 
in  the  year,  the  rainy  and  the  dry ; the  former  lasting 
from  the  md  of  April  to  thn  end  of  Oct.  ; arnl  the  cold 
season  immediately  succeeding,  the  rains  are  heavier  in 
this  thau  In  any  other  part  of  India.  In  Dirmah  Proper, 
or  from  Prome  to  lat.  29^  or  27-^  K.,  there  arc  three 
seasons  f a cold,  lasClnff  from  Nov.  to  Feb. ; a hot,  from 
March  to  June ; and  rain  falling  during  the  remaining 
months.  Heavy  mists  occur  in  Nov.  and  Dec.,  hiit  no 
snow  falls ; and  oolr  a little  hall  in  April  or  the  beginning 
of  May.  Karthquakes  are  not  unfn^uent,  and  lit  Pegu, 
vioirnt  rains,  with  thunder  and  lightning.  Ac.,  often 
Usher  In  and  conclude  the  wet  season.  The  transiiiuns  uf 
the  seasons  are  extremely  sudden  ; the  greatest  heats  arc 
tu  March  and  April : the  trees  sh<^  their  leaves  in  May, 
but  oniv  to  bo  immediately  clothed  with  new  ones.  In 
June.  July,  and  August,  the  inundations  from  the  moun- 
tains raise  the  river  at  Ava  to  32  ft  above  its  lowest  level 
<Feb.);  but  all  the  waters  are  drained  oflT  again  by 
l>rt.  (Sangemuino’s  Deter,  pp.  164,  165.;  Pemberton' t 
(Vnpt.)  Report,  t^c.  pp.  154,  1.55.;  Dictiamnairc  6'«b|r. 
I’nirer.  ii.  127.) 

refceloMe  i’nxfuc/r.— Sixtc<en  thousand  different  species 
of  plants,  natives  of  the  Hirmese  dominions,  were  cullectiHl 
by  Dr.  Wallich  when  he  visited  the  empire  in  IR26  : 
amongst  them  were  tlie  teak,  soul,  7 kinds  of  oak,  2 kinds  of 
walnut,  3 species  of  willow,  a rose ; the  almost  unique  Am- 
kerstia  nobitit,  netir  Martaban,  a m.ignificciit  species  of 
J-eguMtimtaa,  M ft.  high,  handfuls  of  whose  fine  deep  scar* 
let  dowers  are  ofTered  the  natives  before  the  linages  of 
B<vxlh  ; the  Hibitettt  I.indUi  i many  new  genera  of  Or- 
chidete.  .Scitamincse,  Llllaccv,  Ac.  Ac.  (Sec  WaUich't 
Ptantit  Rarioret,  /^c.)  The  toak-trec  abounds  In  forests 
along  the  bills  skirting  the  Irrawadi,  and  in  tiu*  N.  pro- 
vinces. both  on  hills  and  in  valleys ; in  lat.  23*^  30^  it  ap- 
proaches closely  to  the  banks  of  the  river,  though  it  dcK*s 
not  grow  in  Pc^  within  tlie  influence  of  the  tide.  The 
moft  convenient  and  accessible  forest  in  the  country  Is 
that  of  Sarawadi,  which  furnishes  uea^  tho  whole  of 
what  is  exported  to  foreign  countries.  The  teak  of  Ava 
Is  sahl  to  Iw  less  durable  than  that  of  the  coast  of  Malabar, 
but  it  hat  been  ascertained  by  experiment  to  be  stronger 
than  the  lost,  and  therefore  fitter  for  machinery,  gun 
c.irrlages.  A-c.  In  the  val<*  of  Kubo  the  taul  and  vaniiih- 
trec  are  most  plentiful ; baralMx>  grows  to  the  rircumfer- 
enteof  21  in.  In  the  jungles,  which  contain  whatever  other 
uiiderwuods  are  prevaieut  in  India.  The  mimota  cate- 
eku,  sugar-cane,  indigo,  and  cotton-plant,  are  common ; 
and  the  tea-plant,  of  a genuine  character,  besides  inferior 
sorts,  flourisbet  on  the  heights  of  the  N.  and  central 
provinces.  Everv  month  prMuccs  some  fresh  fruit ; the 
iNinana,  cocoa,  palm,  pine-apple,guava  jambo.mango.  Ac., 
are  abun^nt,  but  citrons,  pomegranates,  and  oranges, 
are  tlic  only  fruit  shared  In  common  with  Kuropc.  Pulse 
of  all  kinds,  wheat,  maize,  millet,  rice,  Ac.,  and  many 
pot-herbs,  are  usual  articles  of  culture.  Firs,  Ac.,  are 
rare,  but  junipers,  rhododendron,  and  other  Euro|)can 
plaiits,  grow  on  the  upper  region  of  Mount  Pbuyen  and 
other  consldcrablu  hei^gnts  In  the  N. 

AnimaU.  — Elephants  of  thnw  diflcrcuf  varieties,  tho 
single-horned  rhinoceros.  «*ild  lioar,  tiger,  Ictipard,  Ac., 
Inhabit  the  jungles  ; biilTalnes.  porcupint-i,  civet  and  « lid 
cats,  and  great  numbers  of  apt**,  dicr,  and  antr|ri{>ef,  are 
found.  Occasioually  a white  clc)>hant  is  met  with,  which 


Is  much  prized,  andonclsalwayskeptaspnrtof  the  royal 
establishment  at  Ava,  where  be  Is  treated  with  great  «Mr« 
and  attention.  There  arc  no  jackals,  or  foxes,  but  dogs 
are  numerous.  There  are  no  asses.  exre;>t  a few  at  the 
capital,  obtained  IVom  the  Chinese  caravan  ; and.  roiisr- 
quentlr,  there  are  no  mules.  Game  is  not  so  abundant 
os  in  ilindostan : there  is  a small  species  of  hare.  I)ut 
very  inferior,  and  found  only  in  the  nigh  lands.  Sni|H*s 
uuails,  pigeons,  our  common  fowl  in  the  wild  state, 
tnroc  sp<cies  of  peafowl,  with  one  species  of  pheasant, 
are  foutKl ; parrots,  and  other  birds  of  ricli  plumage,  are 
plentiful : the  gavlal.  in  the  Irrawadi,  chameleon,  many 
lizard#  and  formidable  serpents,  os  the  CfA}ra-dr-eapello. 
cobra  cerat,kc.\  turtolK's.  the  mango  fish,  sable,  and 
many  others;  scorpions,  spiders,  and  centipedes,  leechc*, 
which  abound  iu  dangerous  numbers  in  the  mnrihcs. 
mosquitoes,  and  a very  voracious  ant,  destructive  to 
house  furniture,  arc  among  the  animals.  iCratrfvrd, 
pp.4M— 457.) 

Pcop/c.  — .Several  distinct  tril>es  inhabit  the  Birman 
territories  ; viz.,  1.  the  Mranma  (Birmans),  4w»tween  liP 
and  24^  N.  lot. ; 2.  Tatam  ( Pt*guans),  bc*tween  the  'llinn- 
Iweng  river  and  the  Galladzet  and  Anopectomno  hills ; 
3.  A’kenz,  witli  more  affinity  to  the  Siamese  than  other 
races,  and  spreading  over  the  H.  and  N.  provinces;  4. 
Cattapert,  chiefly  in  the  capital ; 5.  Kkyent,  a rude 
people  scattered  among  the  other  popuLvtion,  hut  living 
in  the  mlid(*st  ports  of  the  countiw ; 6.  the  lo.  pruiubly  n 
Chinese  tribe  who  have  adopted  Birmese  customs,  r<v 
tiding  between  the  latter  and  the  Irrawadi ; 7.  Kary- 
efu.  Inhabiting  an  extenaire  htllv  tract  bctwiHMi  the 
Than-lwong  and  Sltang,  good  ciiitlvator*.  but  uiisuh- 
jeeted,  and  bearing  great  enmity  to  the  Binm*sc:  the 
y.abaingt,  Taong-fu.  Ac.;  the  Khamtl,  Singphos,  and 
other  Tibetan  or  Tartar  tribes  in  tlic  N.  Mr.  Crawfurd 
estimates  the  Karoens  nud  Kiiycns  in  Bassoin  pruv.  at 
46.*ib0,  and  the  whole  of  the  wild  tribes  at  kS0,U)0.  Must 
of  these  nations,  though  clifl'ering  in  langtutge,  manners. 
Ac.,  are  of  tho  physical  ty|>o  common  toiul  those  »itu.i(ed 
between  India  and  Ciiina.  They  differ  Irom  the  natives 
of  both  these  regions  in  certain  pnrtirulnrs,  and  are  faiil 
by  Crawfurd  to  resemble  more  the  Malays.  The  Hirmeso 
are  short  and  stout,  but  well  pruportioord  ; with  coarse 
lank  Idock  hair,  and  an  olive  complexion  : the  women  are 
fairer  than  the  men,  who  have  more  beard  generally  than 
the  Siamese;  tho  physiognomy  of  both  sexes  is  open, 
chct'rful,  and  not  unpleasing,  and  very  few  of  them  are 
In  any  way  deformt*d.  They  are  robust,  active,  in- 
quisitive. not  deficient  in  courage,  and  fonn  a total  con- 
trast to  their  neighbours  of  Bengal  in  habits  anddis|M>- 
iition.  They  are  said  to  be  lively,  and  impatient ; much 
addicted  to  theft  and  lying,  deccilful,  servile,  and  proud; 
but  at  the  same  time  courteous,  benevolent,  and  reli- 
gt«>us — though  it  be  difficult  to  imagine  religion  linked 
with  thieving  and  lying.  The  foreigners  settled  here 
('ousist  of  ab<»ut  16,0ixi  Siamese  slaves;  1,000  Anamese. 
descendants  of  some  who  were  formerly  in  a state  of  sla- 
very ; about  3,(<I0  Cliinete,  chiefly  from  Yunnan,  i**t- 
tled  In  the  towns  or  working  the  mines  : many  Hindoos 
from  Bengal ; Mohammedans,  and  a few  F.uropeans. 
Though  fond  of  repose,  w hen  an  inducement  to  exertion 
offers,  the  Birmese  exhibit  not  only  great  s1r<ttg(h,  but 
cour.vge  and  perseverance,  and  often  accomplish  wliat 
we  should  think  scarcely  possible.  But  the  mildness  of 
the  climate,  the  fertility  of  the  sol),  and  the  badness  of 
the  government,  render  thcM*  valuable  qualities  of  little 
avail.  In  countries  like  Birmah,  the  customary  stand- 
ard of  competence  is  easily  attsdned.  I'he  poorest  classes 
obtain  the  necessaries  which  they  require  with  com- 
paratively little  laliour : and  those*  who  should  go  fur- 
Uier.  ana  attempt  to  make  a display,  or  to  improve  ihelr 
lands  and  houses,  would  expose  themselves  to  extortion, 
and  perhaps  to  personal  danger.  Sloth  is,  in  conse- 
quence, tho  solace  uf  the  poor,  and  the  principal  onjoy- 
mcni  of  the  rich.  (Crav/urd,  pp.  371,372.  46&-^70.  Ac. ; 
Makom,  i.  220.  Ac.) 

Ocatpaiiont.  — Agrientture.  — ExccjHlng  near  the 
towns,  most  of  the  land  is  waste  and  unapprupriatod, 
unless  occasionally  by  wondering  tribes,  who  raise  crops 
with  little  labour  on  the  virgin  soil.  The  cultivated  lands 
are  asslmied,  with  their  inhabitants,  by  the  sovereign,  in 
large  districts,  to  hli  various  favourites,  who  are  not 
uno^y  entitled  their  " eaters,”  and  w ho  grind  down  the 
cultivators  by  the  most  oppressire  cx-octintu.  The  farms 
generally  consist  of  only  a few  acres  each  : and  agricul- 
ture, oxcrat,  perhaps,  among  the  Karyens.  is  In  its  rudest 
and  most  imperfect  state.  Rice  is  the  chief  article  of  pro- 
duce. and  forms  the  main  food  of  the  people:  it  is  mostly 
grown  In  the  8.,  where,  although  the  plough  Is  seldom 
used,  and  the  soil  only  trodden  by  cattle,  a single  crop  is 
said  to  yield  50  or  (iO  fold.  In  the  N.  provinces  a plough, 
similar  to  (hat  of  India,  is  used,  and  the  soil  is  afterwards 

fiulvi-riscil  by  means  (if  a wooden  cylinder,  and  a rough 
larrow  draggl'd  over  It:  2 or  3 crops  a year  are  here  ob- 
tained, but  thev  are  not  so  produrtiveni  the  single  emp  of 
the  lower  provliicvs.  Pulse  of  varimci  kinds,  ImlUn  minet, 
and  maize,  vc  grown  in  the  N.  prov..  the  latter  yield- 
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111)  fold,  (inod  who.!!  it  Krown  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  capital,  but  it  is  little  used  for  bread ; and  we  hare 
been  assurni  by  Mr.Crawfurd,  that  all  the  wheat  produced 
in  the  empire  vould  not  feed  .V)  families  J ^sooiuir  is 
uiiiversollr  cultlratod  for  lu  oU  and  oil.cako,  which  is 
AItcii  to  the  cattle,  ('otton  ktrbticfitm,  Wal- 

lich)  of  a drm  and  silke  texture,  but  of  short  staple,  is 
grown  in  every  part  of  the  empire  and  of  iu  depeod- 
eiu:-es,  but  orincipally  in  the  upper  provinces.  Indigo  is 
also  gctierally  grown,  and  is  naturally  of  good  quality  ; 
but  the  mlturc  and  manufacture  of  the  plant  are  both 
so  very  rude,  as  to  render  the  produce  wholly  unfit 
for  exportation.  I'he  potato  and  pot-herbs  of  Eun>p« 
are  quite  unknown : but  vams,  aud  a S{>ecics  of  sweet 
potato,  are,  as  well  as  toWco.  very  general  articles  of 
culture  in  the  N.  There  are  no  melons,  cucumbers,  or 
egg-plants;  but  the  banaira.  tvmarlitd,  Ac.,  are  exten- 
sively grown ; and  in  some  trarti  the  number  of  fruit- 
trees  forms  the  basis  of  taxation.  The  sugar-cane  is  cul- 
tivated. and  the  stalk  eaten  when  ripe,  the  manufacture 
of  sugar,  except  a very  coarse  sort,  lw*fng  unknown.  An 
inferior  kind  of  tea.  with  a large  leaf,  is  grown  on  the 
hills,  and  eaten  by  the  natives  with  garlic  and  onions, 
which  arc  als4>  |ir<jduced  there.  Cap>icum,  next  to  salt, 
forms  the  chief  condiment ; from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest,  ail  season  their  rice  with  this  plant,  and  its  ron- 
•tuniAioii  is  “incrt'dibly  great:*'  bv^tcl-nut  is  railed 
for  nume  cnnsumpliun : and  the  piper  betel  >s  niltl- 
vated  largely,  and  of  excellent  qu.ilUv.  In  addition  to 
rice,  pumiiUins  and  pulse,  gnapri-*  and  oil,  compose  tlie 
main  fooa  of  the  peasantry.  Animal  food  being  prohi- 
bited by  the  Diiddhistical  religion.  Is  not  generallv  eaten, 
excepting  poultry  or  fish  alilcb  have  died  a natural  death, 
lisards,  scrp<*ntii.  iguacus.  by  the  lower  classes  ; or 
g.tiuc,  Ac.,  by  some  individuals  privately.  Many  of  the 
hill  tribes  do  not,  however,  regard  the  injun^t^on.  and 
kill  bullocks  and  otlier  cattle  fur  lood,  or  to  sacrifice  to 
their  deities:  many  others  aUo.  by  one  mevis  or  other, 
c’lS'le  the  law  of  not  spilling  the  blood  of  animals,  or 
oftenly  break  It.  The  common  beverage  of  the  people 
Is  water ; but  spirits,  though  prohibited,  are  imported 
or  di«tillrd  from  rh'c,  and  tuildy  is  made  from  the  Juice 
of  the  |»alinrra,  date,  or  cocoa-tree. 

Cons,  InUTahM's.  R'vits.  and  a very  few  sheep,  are  kept ; 
but  neither  fur  thrir  fle»h  or  milk-  Oxen  are  used  only 
for  dr.vught,  and  prevail  cliicfly  in  the  upper  rountrv,  the 
bulTaio  iHMng  more  common  in  the  lower.  The  Hlrman 
horse  is  not  more  than  13  hands  high,  but  strung,  active, 
citeemed  in  the  rountrv,  and  used  only  fur  the  saddle. 
The  eU*phaiil  is  domesticated  and  used  tor  carriage  ; the 
r.vnei  Is  altogether  unknown.  Hogs  arc  pleiUiiul,  but 
commonly  ti<a>,|  only  as  scavengers. 

JrU  and  Maunfacturtt  are  in  the  most  backward  state. 
Tiuughing,  cic.tnrng  cotton,  inionlng,  weaving,  and  dve- 
ing,  are  o|>crations  mostly  performed  ty  women  or  enpuve  i 
i'osvays  : the  loom  used  (s  like  that  o( Uengal.  bilk  and  I 
cotton  g{M>ds  are  worrti,  the  former  chietly  in  the  capital  I 
and  the  large  towns  in  its  vicinity,  but  are  very  inferior  to  ' 
those  of  India  aiul  China.  Tne  fvliyens.  however,  though  i 
considerably  less  civilised  than  the  Kirmese.  surpass  them  ' 
gn'.itiy  in  the  manufacture  of  silk,  and  produce  some 
su|»cnor  crimson  scarfs,  embroidcrtHl  with  gold,  and 
narrow  sliawls.  The  KUyen  looms  can  only  make  fabrics  i 
I ctiblt.  while  those  of  the  Btrmose  pnxluce  some  2 cubits  I 
In  width.  Printing  on  cotton,  Ac.,  U unknown  ; but  . 
dyeing  with  indigo,  tunneric,  Ac.,  is  practised;  an<l  the  ' 
ci>lours  of  the  Birmese  fabrics  are  much  admired  for  | 
thidr  brilliancy:  alum  is  the  cmir  mordaunt  used.  No  ' 
tine  linen  Is  m.inufaclured ; and  British  goods  of  all  | 
quaMtlcs  are  cuinmoiily  imported,  and  sold  cheaper  ' 
than  any  produced  by  the  natis  es.  ^mo  coarse  earih«'n-  j 
ware  is  made  ; the  large  I’egu  Jars  arc  well  known.  I 
and  somewliat  odebrat^,  tnu  seem  no  longer  to  be  I 
manufactured : all  the  porcelain  used  is  imported  from  I 
fhlna.  The  Bltmesc  c.asi  b<*Ns,  ami  cxecuU*  filagree, 
Ac.  in  gold  and  stiver  respectably;  hut  otherwise  they  i 
do  not  work  well  in  tnciaU.  Some  nwle  ciitlcry  I 
and  matchlocks  are  made  at  .Ava.  Ac. ; Init  their  swords  I 
are  chiefly  lurnght  from  the  Shans,  and  old  muskets  ! 
fri»m  the  KngUsh:  the  latter  f.ptch  from  37*.  to  5U*.  | 
each,  while  new  Kinnese  muskets  are  only  consl>lered 
w<irth2.A*.  l.ac'HJrred  ware  for  trays,  t*otel  t»oxei.  Ac.,  is  I 
a'omtgsl  tb>‘tr  host  manufaclures.  Tlieir  gunpowder  is  j 
very  b*.t.  Their  iwij>er  is  of  three  sorts,  one  oi  which  is 
in.vdvuf  b.vntbuo  utmu.  covered  over  with  a mixture  of 
rharro.-U  ami  rice-water,  and  written  on  witii  a piece  of 
steatite,  as  wc  do  on  a slate.  Nearly  all  thrir  maiutfac-  i 
tures  are  domestic.  Kxce|iting  carnenters.  smiths,  | 
mas4)ns.  carvers,  and  gilders,  who  wora  for  the  palace, 
t<-iiipi«s,  and  priests,  tliere  are  but  few  public  artisans, 
and  these  reside  only  in  the  larger  cities.  The  Blnnetc 
war-boots  aru  very  well  built,  and  adapted  fur  their  pur-  , 
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pose : tbef  eoosUt  of  the  tnink  of  a long  teak-tree,  ex- 
pended by  beet  so  ms  to  Admit  two  rowers  abreast ; the 
gunwale  is  raised  a foot  above  the  side,  and  claboratolT 
carved  and  glided,  as  well  as  the  prow,  which  is  muen 
raised : each  boat  holds  from  SO  to  luo  men.  and  In  velo- 
city they  very  far  transcend  our  swiftest  rorn-of-war 
boats.  The  common  trading  boats  are  mere  canoes, 
decked  with  split  bamboo,  and  partly  covered  in  with 
mats,  with  one  bamboo  for  a mast  and  aivotber  for  a yard. 

f/uttscs,  Temp/et,  SfC.  — ^ The  ordinary  houses  ooiulst 
wholly  of  batniKK)*  and  matting,  badly  thatched  with 
leaves  nr  grass,  very  soon  built  or  removed,  and  in  tJic 
lower  situations  raised  3 or  4 ft.  from  the  ground  ott 
wooden  posts  ; those  uf  the  priests  are  of  a superior  kind, 
and  somewhat  similar  to  those  of  tlic  Chinese,  or  thuM* 
of  the  Shuns  in  the  N.  provinces,  having  a long  roof 
rouuded  at  the  ends,  matting  walls,  and  being  dividitl 
into  several  compartments.  The  ordinary  beds  nf  the 
people  consist  of  merely  a small  mat  laid  on  the  ground. 
The  temples  are  of  different  styles  in  dilTerent  provinces  ; 
at  I’ugao,  in  Bimiali  Proper,  they  are  heavy,  broad,  and 
surmoimted  by  a small  spire;  la  Pegu,  pyramidal,  ai>d 
adorned  with  many  figures  of  griSiits.  sphinxes,  croco- 
diles, Ac.  They  are  all  much  gilt  and  docoralfd,  a>ul 
ofU‘u  contain  very  solid  masonry : many  are,  however, 
io  ruins,  since  most  of  them  are  built  and  endowe«i  try 
wealthy  iadividuals,  and  it  is  deemed  mors  meritorious 
to  build  a new.  than  to  rr|>air  an  old  one. 

Comyncrcc,  — In  the  lower  provinces  the  traffic  is 
almost  wholly  by  water  cunveyonce ; in  other  parts  goods 
and  {ossengers  travel  by  carts  or  waggons  drawn  by 
oxen,  or  on  the  hacks  of  these  animals:  the  upper  dis- 
tricts send  to  the  lower  {ictroleum,  nitre,  pa|ier,  lac- 
qutT4<d  wares,  silks  and  cottons,  cutlery  and  met.vl  wares, 
palm-s^ar,  oaions,  tamarinds,  Ac.,  and  receive  from  Ran- 
goon. Tongho,  and  H.vssein,  which  arc  the  chief  trading 
places,  rice,  salt,  pickled  and  dried  fish,  and  foreign 
cmmncKlities.  The  Shans  export  ri>ttnas,  silks,  ivory, 
bees'  wax,  stick-lor,  vanil»h.  locoucred  wares,  'liwtinls. 
and  metals,  to  Ava,  and  take  baca  salt,  dried  fish,  Ar. 
The  rovl  Karytms  traltic  in  slav<*s  with  the  Siamese, 
which  may.  It  is  sold,  lie  put  an  end  to  by  (he  British 
authorities,  our  possessions  in  Martaban  Intervening  he. 
tween  tlie  two  torrtluries.  The  principal  foreign  trade 
Is  with  China,  and  its  chief  seat  the  town  of  Bbariui. 
whither  the  Chinese  caravans  come  and  ror^  the  Hir- 
meso  and  Mohammedan  merchants  ; and  from  l>re.  to 
April  this  town  **  prc'srnts  a most  aiuiiioied  scene  of  ai'tlvo 
indtistry,  and  a gr«-.';tcr  variety  of  trlU's  than  is.  perhai>s, 
fouiHl  at  any  other  fair  in  Aila."  The  principal  artlrU's 
of  iinfK>rt  (niro  China  are  stik  (to  the  amount  of  almui 
27.000  Imndlew,  worth  Hl.OUtf.  a year),  topper,  carpet*, 
fur  Jackets,  orplramr,  quicksilver,  vennUioo,  verdtgri*, 
drugs,  tea,  fresh  and  dried  fruits,  dogs,  IHrds,  Ac.  Tlie 
tea.  of  a coarse  quality.  Is  sold  at  about  per  Ib.  Tho 
exports  to  Chlua  are  chiefly  raw  cotton,  averaging 
(M.fKio.ooo  lbs.,  anil  worth  22)i.0n0i.  a year)  ; feathers. 
Ivory,  wax,  edible  birds'  nests  from  the  Mergul  arcliipe- 
lagu,  rhinoceros'  and  deer's  horhs.  sapphires,  and  some 
British  manufkrtures  ; chiefly  broad  ch>ths  and  carpets. 
The  total  value  of  the  trade  with  China  is  varhiusty 
estimated  at  from  4tX),00(V.  to  70T),OliOf.,  of  which,  as 
already  seen,  silk  and  cotton  amount.  In  ordinary  yt'ars, 
to  about  3011.000/.  The  princtiud  foreign  trade  of  tho 
Birmese  by  sea  is  canrieu  on  from  Kangoon.  with  Cal- 
cutta, ChttUgong.  Dacca,  &c.  By  far  the  most  im- 
portant article  of  export  In  this  way  Is  teak  timber, 
of  which  about  7.^00  full-grown  trees  used  to  be 
annually  thipited,  prinrlpaHy  for  Calcutta.  Among  the 
secondary  articles  of  export  are  cotbm,  of  a superior 
quality,  formerly  used  in  the  manufacture  of  the  fine 
muslins  of  Dacca : with  gold  and  silver,  cateihu,  slick- 
lac,  ivory,  glue,  Ac.  The  Imports  by  sea  are  Hritlsli 
cotton  goods,  wtiicii  have  nearly  sutHTteded  (hose  of 
India,  areca  and  cocoa-nuts,  b>ba<To.  Iron  (wrought  and 
unwrougiit),  cup|>er,  lead,  quicksilver,  iKirax,  nitre, 
gunpowder,  fire-arms,  opium,  sugar,  arrack,  rum,  Kn. 

f;)i*n  glass  aud  earthenware,  steel.  Ac.  (For  fui^ter 
nformalloii  as  to  the  tratle  of  the  Birmese.  see  Cmir- 
furd't  Jdttrnaf,  ii.  1^9 — I'.^J. ; i/aieolni,  1.  2C5. ; and  the 
art.  Ua.huuon  in  this  work.) 

Measuret,  The  chief  measure  of  rnp<tc»/|f 

for  rice  is  the  b.isket  = .V4j  lbs.  avuird. ; — q/  fn%p,tk^  the 
finger-iireadth,  hand-breadth,  span.  rruHIt  d spans,  nr 
I9'l  Kng.  inches),  bamlKio  = cubits  (14)  yds.),  taing 
■■(.Otifivuhits  (2m.  I furl.,  lu-arlyi;  — ti>e  chief  vxigkt*. 
the  ticai  (nearly  ( ox.  avoird.),  viss«lU0  tScal*.  or  3 
catties  (.lib.  2 ox.). 

Money.  — There  is  uo  coined  mon*^.  excepting  some  of 
very  Imiso  quality,  and  of  lead,  struck  at  Ainarapdra  .iivd 
Kangoon  ; gold  and  silver  ingots,  ot  a ticol  weight,  and 
various  degrees  of  purity,  form  the  rest  of  tlie  currency. 
Cold  is  valued  at  almut  17  times  the  worth  of  silver,  a 
lical  of  which  latter,  nearly  pure,  is  worth  2s. 
(Tiant.) 

HfventfC  Tircrt/it**.  — One  tenth  p.vrt  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  tho  cultivator,  which  U often  loluiu  io  kind, 
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and  10  prr  coiit.  on  nil  import*,  &c.  (12}  per  cent  U ex* 
arUnl  at  Itangonn,  2}  prr  rt-nl.  of  which  go  to  the  under* 
ling*  of  the  government),  IS  per  cent,  on  export*  and  on 
the  petn>U'um  c:nll<*cted  ; the  moncip<»ly  of  marble,  amber, 
the  pret'bMii  metal*,  and  gem*  alxive  a certain  *lxe,  of 
wrreas.  and  the  proiterty  of  rertain  foreigner*  dying  in 
the  country,  all  belong  to  tiie  king.  The  flacal  *yttem 
if  **ret>lete  with  uncertainty,  raparlty.  and  Tiulence;" 
there  U no  direct  land-tax.  Init  partU'*  are  a*»eK*«‘d  in 
jimportion  to  their  tuppoM^i  mean*,  or  rather  in«ertely, 
a*  to  their  ability  to  pay,  tince  it  i*  often  according  to  the 
number  of  pcr*iHi*  in  a Damily  ; in  other  place*.  It  i*  a* 
the  number  of  fruit-tree* : or  a houfe-tax  U re«orti‘d  to. 
The  revenue  derived  from  the  Karyeii*.  by  a personal 
or  poll-tax,  U 3,u00  niitei**  a year.  '1  hetc.  logetner  with 
impoat*  on  salt.  fi*herie«,  Ac.,  and  dutlc>*  from  the 
('hliH**«  worker^  of  the  niiites.  arc  the  chief  *ourret  of 
the  royal  wealth.  Most  of  the  province*  are  considered 
the  pro|ierty  of  tho  royal  family  or  prltiri(«l  court 
favourite* ; the  king,  a*  be  graap*  at  more  money,  asiu>»ses 
each  of  hi*  viceruyii  In  a certain  turn  ; the*e  a*»c*c  their 
•ubonbnatc  ditiricc  goventors  for  n largrT  sum.  and  these 
aghln  force  still  more  out  of  the  unhappy  i>eatantry,  who 
generally  are  made  to  pay  double  the  sum  originally 
demaiMltfl  Ity  the  king,  ’ine  gold  and  silver  that  thus 
reaches  the  royal  treasury  l«  never,  except  on  urgent 
occasluo*.  disbiirsod  again  i the  only  clijniieis  of  its  ex- 
penditure are  in  present*  to  favourites,  gilding  temples 
<(i>r  which  m«t*t  of  the  gold  in  the  country  is  used),  and 
making  omainent*.  The  obiigati«m  to  make  presents  ro 
obtain  favour  or  justice  prevail*  universally,  and  from 
the  top  to  the  botU*m  of  the  socLd  scale,  there  Is  one 
uniform  system  of  rxtoriinn  and  rnpiscity.  which  has  so 
cmupleteiy  crushed  the  spirit  of  tne  |>cople.  that,  al- 
though few  ,xre  in  beggary,  all  fear  to  bo  rich,  lest  they 
should  lie  marked  out  and  tmyHtvcrUhrd  by  the  harpies 
of  (ill*  state.  {CrairfunTi  Journ.  pp.  41.%— 4.12.) 

Tht'  GorermmfHi  is  an  hcrcditirr  and  absolute  d'Hpot- 
i*m.  the  sovereign  being  **  lord  of  life  and  limb  *'  over  bis 
subji'Cts,  who  strip  him  “ golden speak  of  Informing  the 
**  gulden  ear,”  throwing  tnemselve*  at  the”^lden  feet.” 
Arc.  They  approach  him  with  their  hand*  johied  almve 
thdi  beaut,  and  even  make  ulxdsance  to  the  palace  wait*, 
before  which  all  must  dismount  and  take  off  their  shoes. 
The  sovereign  1$  asslsud  by  4 woongees,  or  chief  public 
ministers ; 4 atwceii-woons,  or  private  cxainsellnrs ; 4 
woon-dock*.  vninlster*  of  the  interior;  4 stale  secre- 
taries ; 4 reporters ; 4 otBccrs.  to  regulate  ceremonies  ; 
b to  read  |K*tltion*.  Ac.  Their  tcvcral  ranks  arc  deter- 
mined iiy  their  dresses,  coronet*,  and  number  of  gold 
chains;  the  monarch  himself  only  UHng  privlleg*-d  lo 
wear  21.  The  whole  nation  is  divided  into  the  royal 
family,  noble*,  and  commonalty,  and  none  dare  assume 
the  drets  of  a superior  grade.  The  Binne*e  have  no 
farther  distinctions  of  ru*/.*,  a*  In  India,  nor  any  hcr<*- 
ditary  distinctions  ; althougli.  In  other  respects,  a kind  of 
feudal  system  prevails;  and  the  king  can  command  the 
appearance  of  nls  Dubics  in  the  field,  with  their  quota  of 
vavMls.  iHainilUm's  Oaz.  pp.  4H  — S0. ; Satuertnana, 
|i.  As.:  H'iIma's  Dorvin.,  Append,  p.  3^.;  Cratr/tird, 
p.  tyi.;  Traut.pp.  217  — 'ibA  ) 

Anttfd  Force.  — The  Birmese  are  not.  as  a nation,  a 
mihury  people,  but  would  make  good  soldiers  under 
nble  omcer*.  There  Is  no  regular  system  of  conscrip- 
tion ; vv«Ty  man  is  liable  txi  serve ; hut  no  large  force 
is  ever  dUpoftable ; and  It  Is  htdieved  that  the  whole 
lcvi<*H  rals^i  to  cp|ioie  the  Knglish  in  the  last  w.ir 
(when  the  government  was  in  such  alarm  that  160 
licaU,  nearly  'AU-.  bounty  was  given  to  each  m.-ui),  did 
not  amount  to  more  than  60,000  men.  (Cnpt.  Imv's 
JIul.  Ac.)  Excepting  a small  body  of  C’.i**ay  horse,  and 
one  of  artillery,  all  are  infantr}*,  and  armed  with  lone 
spears,  two-h.-uided  swords,  old  muskets,  and  the  jinjal. 
u kind  of  carbine,  carrying  large  Isalls.  which,  as  tlicy 
are  good  marksmen,  is  a lomddable  w ranon.  exctq»t  in 
rloM*  eomirat.  They  are  adepts  at  raiding  stot'kades. 
which  lliey  do  wherever  they  take  up  a position;  but 
these  arc  not  geueraliy  defeiulcd  with  much  vigour. 
The  war-boats,  which  liave  r.-ich  a nine-pounder,  or 
small  pute  of  ordnance  at  the  prow,  constitute  the 
best  portion  of  the  armed  force. 

Jetrisprudmec.—  EAch  large  city  ha*  lu  judicial  tri- 
bunal, and  towruhlp*  (mt/oi  have  each  a governor,  called 
who  is  assisted  by  Inferior  police  offlerrt, 
placed  over  the  several  ward*  ; from  the  oecisSon*  of  the 
tmpft-ttt-ft,  there  is  appeal  to  the  provincial  TOvemor*. 
and  from  the  Utter  to  a higher  law  officer  in  the  capital. 
'I*hc  code  of  Uws  (which  may  be  found  at  length  in 
Sangennano’s  “ Description  of  the  Birman  Empire,”)  is 
derivfxi  from  the  “ Institutes  of  Mend,”  and  contains 
many  s.iluury  regulations  ; but  through  a most  corrupt 
admlnlsiration,  the  aims  of  Justice  are  frrouenlly  per- 
vrrttnl.  ami  the  grc.-Uest  tyranny  U exerrisod.  The 
sl.nvcry  of  a drlUor,  or  his  chlhlrcn,  In  discharge  of  a 
debt,  i*  common;  and  females,  in  such  a caw,  may-h* 
used  as  concubines.  Trial  l>y  ordinal  <>flrn  takes  place, 
and  iu  criminal  caws  Che  puaishtnenU  arc  marked  by 


the  greaCciC  cruelty.  'I  he  Birmose  seem  to  have  Coxed 
their  in^nuity  toinreni  terrific  and  revolting  modes  of 
death.  Tliese  they  bear  with  an  Intrepidity  or  indif- 
ference common  to  all  Asiatics ; but  ov/ing  to  tne  cxtrenui 
corruption  of  the  Hlrme*c  officers,  there  arc  very  few 
oflbnces  that  may  not  be  expiated,  or  their  punishment 
materially  nlleviaUd,  by  a |tecunlary  saiTilice.  ( Crav^rd, 
pp.  413,  4*11.  Ac.;  .'iouficrmano,  pp.  (16^70.; 

Doewm.,  Append,  p.  44.) 

Relifdon  Is  Buduhlsm,  believed  to  h.ive  been  intro- 
duerd  oy  Gaudma,  the  chief  deity  himself.  In  tlie  0th 
century  a.  c.  I'his  faith  1*  universal  here  — except 
among  foreigners;  indlvidads  who  have  U en  converted 
Co  Christianity  ; a few  Zodi,  twiieved  tw  Sangt*rmano  to 
be  Jews;  and  somu  hill  trilMi,  as  the  Khyeus.  Karyeus, 
and  Cassays.  in  the  lowest  st.ige  of  Idolatry.  Those  w ho 
are  curious  in  religious  creeds  may  find  that  of  lioodh  at 
full  len^h  in  the  tMusUtionof  Sangermano.  The  priests, 
called  Khahaanx,  arc  much  rcspcctid  ; tliey  ore  bred  up 
like  monks  to  their  calUug  from  an  early  age,  and  observe 
celilsacy:  but  may  at  any  time  renounce  their  vows  and 
marry.  They  are  voluntarily  maintained  by  the  popu- 
lation,and  nut  sufiTcreil  to  engage  in  ntanual  labour;  their 
chief  occupaltoii  being  the  instruction  of  youth.  All 
foreigners  are  allowed  the  fullest  exercise  of  their  reli. 
Ion;  and  nuty  build  nlacea  of  worship  any  where,  imd 
are  their  public  festivals  and  nrocesslons  without  mo- 
lestation. But,  though  thus  tolerant  to  strangers,  they 
arc  most  Intolerant  to  their  own  people.  Ko  Birman 
dare  join  any  of  tKe*u  reiigiuns,  under  tJic  severest 
penalties ; and  the  most  rigorous  measure*  are  adopUxl 
W tunpresaing  all  religious  Innovations.  It  U a curiou* 
fact,  tnat  the  inhab.  of  the  coisquered  Birmesc  province* 
iu  our  po»*e*tlon  seem  lu  be  now  more  aitacbcu  to  tbeir 
rclighm  than  ever.  Anotiun  that  It  was  iu  danger, soc*roa 
to  have  awakeiiud  new  xcal  in  its  favour.  (Malcum,  f, 
32f).) 

Education  is  so  far  dlffVjsed  that  almost  every  male 
Birman  can  read  and  write;  and  this  is  the  rase 
with  many  of  the  females.  The  Khyen*  have  no  know- 
ledge of  books  or  reading.  Ac.,  and  hold  medkiiw  in 
contempt:  the  Birm.ins  themselves  are  grossly  Igno- 
rant of  physic;  blm>d-leUing  is  unknown,  and  whether 
for  fever  or  rheumatism,  they  sbam|>oo  the  patient, 
treading  him  till  he  is  in  a profuse  perspiration  : any  otw 
may  practise  this  profession.  I)i>c4ses  of  the  digestive 
organs,  and  of  thu  skin,  iliolera,  leprosy.  Ac.,  arc  Iho 
most  frequent:  infiammatiout  are  not  generally  acute. umI 
wound*  of  a very  severe  character  arv  said  to  heal  w ith 
singular  rapidity. 

The  Birniese  arc  possessed  of  ssime  know  ledge  of  tlio 
heavenly  bodies,  and  the  signs  of  their  sodiac  are  the 
tame  as  ours : tlieir  year  consist*  of  364  days,  the  error* 
iu  which  computatlun  th<-y  partially  recilty  every  third 
year.  They  have  12iouiiths,of  £iai>u30  days  alternately, 
and  7 dav*  to  the  week,  tiamtxl  from  tlie  planets,  in  the 
same  order  as  ours.  There  are  7U  hour*  between  sun- 
rise and  sun-set,  calculated  at  the  capital  by  the  luc- 
cessivc  filling  of  cups  by  dropping  water;  but  as  the 
length  of  Uic  days  changes,  thew  cups  must,  of  course,  be 
also  cuntiuuolly  changed.  Their  common  eptwh  besritu 
from  the  year  *.  t).  6M,  making  our  year  ls.Ki  the  Ulr- 
mese  year  1201.  (Sawgrrmaao,  p.l62.;  Irani,  p.2t*7.; 
Hamilton  t R-  /.  Gaz.  p.  Al.) 

Language.— Then  are  two  languages  spoken  by  the 
bulk  of  the  people;  viz.  the  y7/r»M**e  by  the 
and  the  Feruan  or  Mou  by  the  Feguant ; rxchuivc  of 
many  rude  dialect*.  Beside*  these,  there  is  the  PaJi,  or 
sacred  language,  which  has  a distinct  written  character. 
In  the  common  Dirmese,  the  letters  arc  formed  of  circle* 
and  segment*  of  circles,  pruhablv  derived  from  the  Pali 
alph.'iU't,  but  differing  wholly  from  the  Detranagari. 
Tne  structure  of  the  Language  is  exceedingly  simple. 
Tht're  Is  Du  inflection  of  any  iiart  uf  s}>ccch.  ItelaUun, 
number,  mode,  and  lime,  arc  all  indicated  by  prefixing  or 
affixing  certiiin  article*.  The  word*  fuilow  each  other  in 
their  natural  order,  an  arrangement  iudUjwntabiy  nc- 
rcjisary  to  a di.ilect  so  inartificial.  i,Craujurd't  Jottm. 
p.3^7.) 

Dress Tlml  of  the  mm  U a covering  from  the  loin* 

rr.v’hing  lulf  way  down  the  leg;  over  this  a frock  with 
W'itie  sUx'ves,  tictl  all  the  way  to  the  knee;  on  the  head, 
a square  handkerchief  of  Knglish  or  Madras  mauufkcture, 
nr  a turban  uf  English  book  muslin.  The  women  wear 
a sumewh.ot  sliniUr  dress,  but  shorter  than  that  of  Ibo 
men  ; axhI  the  petticoat  being  open  in  front,  isennits  the 
thigh  to  Lc  »ecu  at  every  »t'p : they  wear  no  nead-dress. 
The  hair  of  both  sexes  Is  worn  long,  and  tied  in  a knot 
on  the  top  of  the  head  : the  men  pluck  out  their  beard  ; 
but  the  proctlic  of  blackening  the  b'eth  is  not  fullowtxl 
as  it  wax  formerly,  and  still  is,  liy  some  neighbouring  na- 
tions : i.xmbds,  but  neither  boots,  shin's,  nor  stockings, 
are  worn.  Tire  drrs*  of  the  jH’osaulry.  Klryen  trilM-*. 
Ac.,  is  inmtiy  black  ; vrllow  is  a snrnxi  colour,  and  unty 
Used  by  the  piii-»ls  amt  iip|HT  cl<u>.ves  : a iiutllexi  j.xrket  is 
somctimi  B worn ; and  iti  tiie  N.K.  llu-  < hine»<.'  rosiunio 
ii  .vdoptcil.  'I’he  court  droi  uf  the  uubility  is  houds-^tnci 
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coniUting  of  a lonjr  robe  of  llowcrnl  wrtn  or  voWr't. 

rcachfog  to  the  anrle«,  with  an  o|irn  colliir  aixi 

•lecTCi  ; velvet  ca|M  with  gold  circletA,  m*nj  umameots, 

Ac. 

Hahiti,  Customt,  ^c.  ■>.  Chewing  Ix'tel  li  eranmnn,  and 
•ranking  uiilvpr**il.  even  with  childmi.  The  lUrmcM? 
eat  twice  a dav ; vix.,  earlf  in  the  morning,  and  in  the 
evening:  their  food  it  *ervrd  up  oo  trays,  in  re«i  lac- 
quered plate*,  and  email  cupi:  spooni  are  luocl,  but 
not  so  much  as  flngen : knivc*  and  forks  arc  un- 
known. The  people  are  very  superstitious,  consult  the 
•tars,  believe  in  fortunate  or  evil  time*,  wear  Ulisman*. 
practise  alchemy,  Ac.  If  any  mem)>er  of  their  small 
communities  of  4 or  6 houses  chance  to  die.  the  Khrens 
bnlieve  the  evil  spirit  has  taken  pussntiion  of  the  place, 
break  up  their  settlement,  and  retnovo  lu  anrgher  spot ; 
and,  when  an  carlbqiiake  happens,  shout  and  beat  tbclr 
bouses,  to  eanel  the  fiend^ 

Slavery.ana  especially  the  selling  of  women,  Is  genera! : 
polyipuny  it  allowed;  marriage,  although  a mere  dtil 
contract,  is  universsJIy  respected  ; and  the  sovereign 
biinsolf  hss  no  right  to  seise  fur  his  harem  a married  wo- 
man. Divorces  are  exceedingly  common.  Knnales  are 
allowed  as  much  Utserty,  usually,  as  males ; tiicy  are 
engaged  in  all  sorts  of  drudgery  and  continual  occupa- 
Cion.yet  infidelity  among  those  who  are  marrl«>d  is  rare, 
though  chastity  among  the  others  is  a virtue  little  prac- 
tised nr  appreciated.  To  avoid,  it  Is  pretended,  the  seuure 
of  their  females,  who  have  naturally  some  beauty,  the  Khy. 
ens  have  lung  adopted  the  custom  of  tatt'xilng  their  coun« 
tenancf>s  : a tattooing  of  theirbmiles  in  all  kinds  of  Ogurifs 
also  prevails  amongst  the  Ulrmese.  Cor|)Sfs  are  either 
burned  or  buried;  persons  of  rank  are  publicly  laid  out 
in  state ; and  aroongst  all  classes  visits  or  condolence  and 
presents  are  received  by  thesurvlvursof  deceased  persons, 
and  musicians  attend  to  play  before  the  lH>dy  till  the 
funeral,  which  is  conduct^  with  as  much  magnificence 
as  the  friends  can  aflbrd.  The  funerals  of  prirsti  arc 
public  festivals,  and  many  accidents  arc  caused  by  timber, 
and  other  heavy  bodies,  that  are  fired  up  in  the  air  on 
those  occasions,  falling  on  the  crowd  that  has  coliected : 
the  Kh)'cns  also  treat  deaths  as  matters  of  public  re- 
joicing. Many  bizarre  customs  prevsil  amongst  the 
Ulrmese  t such  as  Ihe  privilege  that  every  one  has  to 
throw  water  over  any  otners,  of  wliatever  rank,  during 
the  last  three  days  of  the  year,  wliich  produces  miirn 
•port ; the  privilege  that  /rirmdt  of  new  manicxi  people 
have  to  come  into  the  house  on  the  wedding  night  and 
bro^  every  thing  they  can  find,  fur  which  frasoo  wed- 
dings are  often  kept  secret,  Ac. 

.^ffiiacHseis//.  Taste,  ^c.  — Boxing,  cockflghting,  foot- 
ball, throwing  a quoit  of  bamboo,  a few  games  of  chance, 
chess,  and  dancing,  are  among  the  chief  recreations.  ’I1)e 
Ilirmese  are  goosl  mimics,  and  very  fond  of  acting  ; their 
drama  is  by  far  the  best  among  the  Indo-Chinese  nations. 
Their  music  (several  sp^ment  of  which  are  given  in 
Mr.  Trant's  7Vo  Years  im  Ara)  )k>iscsscs  derided  me- 
lody ; they  are  much  attached  to  it,  and  usually  sing  at 
tlieir  work.  Their  principal  Inctnnnents  are,  a drum 
of  baml>oo  or  rane,  covert^  with  skin,  a kind  of  hnrdy. 
gurdy,  oboe,  lute,  Ac.  ; in  their  dances  they  exhiliit 
many  contortions  of  the  l»ody.  They  have  several  epic 
and  religloiu  poems,  besides  some  otiier  literary  pro- 
ductions. 

— The  earliest  records  go  back  to  the  rear 
a.  c.  S43.  The  first  kings  am  said  to  have  come /rom 
Hah.'tr,  and  fixed  tliu  seal  of  government  at  Pronie,  where 
it  rontimied  for  3.V»  years.  In  A.  D.  107  it  was  removed 
to  Piigan  ( l’a*ahm  Mew)  where  It  remained  for  Pi  cen- 
turies. and  where  are  still  to  be  seen  exteoiire  ruins,  in- 
eluding  many  temples,  and  «ime  relies  of  Hindoo  wor- 
ship. In  18M.  the  court  was  removed  to  Sa-kiing;  in 
I.Kel.to  Ava ; in  17W.  Alompra  transferred  it  to  hi*  native 
pincp.  Monrhobo ; one  Of  his  sons  earried  it  iwwk  to  Ava; 
another  to  Aroarapiira  : from  to  iH37,  Ava  again  be. 
came  the  capital,  when  the  revolution  that  placed  the 
Prince  of  .Sarawadl  on  the  throne,  restored  that  honour 
to  MonchulM. 

In  the  I'^th  century  the  Blrmcsc  became  the  most 
powerful  nation  of  the  E.  peninsula  of  Asia.  Ava  had 
been  governed  by  the  King  of  Pegu  for  some  time  pre- 
vious to  1763,  when  Alompra,  the  founder  of  the  present 
dynasW.  expelled  the  Prgtuns  from  Ava  and  IVomc.  and 
in  I7.'K)  effect«I  the  conquest  of  Pegu.  The  Shan  roim- 
try  was  conquered  by  his  son  in  176^;  Cass-ny  in  1774  ; 
Aracan  in  17s3;  in  17D0,  the  Tenasserim  provinces  taken 
from  the  .Siamese  ; and  Assam  conquerea  (n  lK’i3.  Em- 
boldened by  iheie  luerrsses.  the  court  of  Ava  rnlertaJned 
designs  on  the  neighbouring  British  territories  ; oui- 
fnintiers  were  subject  to  rontinual  Irruptions,  and  onr 
ambassadors  to  all  kinds  of  contempt  ana  Inioleiu’p ; nn  • 
til,  after  a liostll*  invasion  of  Carhar.  a lUte  with  which 
wo  were  allied,  and  renewed  outrages  on  our  possessions 
in  Chittagong,  Sir  A.  Cam|>licU  was  sent  with  an  army  up 
the  Irrawasll.  After  a variety  of  engagement*.  In  whirli 
the  llrUiah  were  always  soei'CAdul,  atreatv  was  cunchuled 
ref).  34.  I82i>,  at  Vandabo,  fib  m.  from  the  capital,  by 


wh!"h  the  provinres  of  Ar.vran,  Ye.  Thvov, 
and  p.irt  of  Martnfvin.  were  crdid  to  the  Kr^tijh.  toge- 
fh.T  with  ft.M'O.lsm  nti"*es  to  defray  the  pxJ^ell*es  of 
the  w.\r ; ami  the  King  OT  .Ava  ct^.«e<l  to  have  dominion 
over  .Assam,  Jvntca,  Cjichar,  .md  Cassay.  In  April  |k,>7 
tlie  Prince  of  J^arawmli.  brother  to  the- former  king.  s<-iz<d 
the  throne  ; put  to  death  or  otherwise  disposed  of  the 
courtiers  w ho  hod  *>oen  op|H>*e«l  to  him ; and  removed  the 
seat  of  government  from  .Ava  to  M<inchobo. 

It  is  worthy  uf  remark  that,  in  our  late  invasion,  tlie 
country  people  dUnlaycd  no  vigorous  opposition  or 
enmity  towards  the  British  troops  ; Indeed,  so  far  from 
it.  when  they  fo»md  tliut  their  projjcrty  w.-u  resjKVted, 
ajul  ihemscdvcs  treatcil  with  humanity  and  kindness,  they 
Qorked  luick  to  their  (k'Serted  habitations  ; fr«'el}  siqqklUd 
the  soldiers  with  provisions  ; expre**c“.l  their  wishes  for 
the  success  of  our  arms,  and  our  ))crmanenl  iK-rupation 
of  the  country  ; and,  lu  some  instauccs,  ujK-niy  duehircd  in 
our  favour. 

The  contrast  between  the  present  and  former  state  of 
the  Birmese  proviuect  occupied  by  the  British,  is  roost 
creditable  to  our  government.  An  unexceptioDuble  wit- 
ness, Mr.  Malcom,  the  American  missiivoary,  says  that 
coin  is  being  introduced,  instead  of  masses  of  lead  and 
silver  ; manufactures  are  improving ; imploincnts  of  iim 
proved  construction  arc  used ; Justice  is  britcr  ^mlnis- 
trrixi  ; life  is  secure  ; properly  is  sacred  ; religion  U free  : 
taxes,  though  heavy,  are  more  equitably  imiKMcd  ; xm 
courts  of  justice  are  pure,  gem-rally.  Formerly,  men  wen-e 
detcrrwl  from  gathering  round  them  comfort*  superior 
to  their  neighbours,  or  building  btdter  houses,  for  fear  of 
exsetinns : now.  la’ing  secure  in  their  e-imlngs,  the  m wly- 
biillt  houses  are  miwh  improved  in  slse,  materials,  and 
workmanship.  Every  where,  fn  British  Blrmali.  pi-opie 
praise  British  justice.”  (i.  74.)  U is  to  be  bo|H'd  tiiat  this 
striking  change  may  leatl  llie  Birmese  to  refirct  on  the 

ftnus  defects  of  iht-lr  institniinns.  and  thus  pave  the  w.xy 
orthdr  Improvement.  iCratr/unl't  Embassy  to  .4ra.tlie 
best  work  l>y  far  tliat  has  hitherto  apneartKl  on  the  coun- 
try; Malcom't  Travels i rembertoiYs  Rntort  om  tMe  E. 
h’rdniier Sancermano's  Desc.  qf  the  Birman  Emu. ; 
l^iUon's  {ll.  Ji.)  Documents,  ifc.;  Trant,Syme$,  t'vley, 
Ilanu’/ty.  Hiebards.in,  Ac., In  I'a/c.  Asiat.  Journal^  Atiat, 
licieaechcs,  Ac.  !fc.) 

UI  KM  I NGH  A the  princiiwl  hurdwnrp 
manufacturing  town  of  Kngland,  co.  M arwick, 
at  the  W.  extremity  of  the  ct).,  and  nearly  in  the 
centre  of  the  kingd.,  IH  m.  N.W.  Covenlrv  ; 
56  \,W.  Oxfonl;  69  S.W.  IVIaiichcsier ; 102 
N.W.  London;  Jal  52*^  N.,  long.  1°  I8'  W. 

Including  the  immedintoly  contiguous  town* 
5hi])8  of  Aston  and  Krigbaston,  it  extends  over 
an  area  of  18,780  acres,  and  had  in  1801  a p<ip. 
of  73,670.  and  in  1831  of  1-B>.986;  via.,  71,756 
males,  and  7.'>,230  females.  At  present  (1839) 
the  pop.  is  probably  not  under  J90,(XX).  IJir- 
mingham  stands  on  theside  of  a hill  by  the 
river  UeauThc  principal  thoroughfareof  theolder 
portion,  in  a low  and  damp  sit  nation, exhibits  some 
curious  sMcimens  of  ancient  domestic  architec- 
ture. The  more  modern  part,  placed  on  higher 
round,  contains  some  magnificent  and  costly 
uildinga,  a great  number  of  spacious  and  w ell 
laid  out  streeLs,  vv’ith  houses,  principally  of  brick, 
though  many  of  the  more  recently  erected  have 
Slone  fronts.  Among  the  public  buildings  may  be 
specified  the  theatre,  reckoned  one  of  the  most 
commodious  and  superb  for  its  size  in  the 
kingcl,  ; the  Society  of  Arts;  the  market-hall. 
365  ft.  long  by  108  wide,  lately  erected  ; the 
town-hall,  a noble  building,  modelled  on  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Stator  at  Koine,  built  of 
brick,  faced  with  Angli>sea  marble,  166  ft. 
long,  104  It.  broad,  and  03  ft.  in  height,  having 
a grand  saloon,  capable  of  accommoslating 
9.(XX)  persons,  and  containing  one  of  the  fli*est 
extant  organs.  Jhe  churches  and  chatwls  are 
particularly  handsome;  that  of  St.  Philip,  on 
the  summit  of  the  highest  eminence  in  the  tow  n. 
is  justly  admired  for  it*  arcliitectunil  beauty  ; 
the  new  church  of  St.  George,  endow  ihI  and 
mostly  built  at  the  cost  of  Lord  ('ulthorpi*.  is 
also  espt^-iaJiy  worthy  of  notice.  I he  barracks, 
erccltHl  in  179.3,  at  ihe  N.  Iv.  extremity  of  the 
town,  cost  13,0tK)/.  'Hie  free  school,  erecie-d 
from  ilic  design  ol  Sir  Ldwurd  liarrv  at  a cost  of 
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40,0001. t on  Ihc  $«ite  of  tho  nnciont  hiiiMing.  is 
one  of  the  mo^t  perfect  structures  uf  its  kind  in 
KtiroiH',  nn<l  a principal  ornainenc  of  the  town. 
*l'hc  Bhie*cuat  school,  founded  in  1724,  and  en- 
larged in  J7M  ; the  News  rootn,  on  Barnefs  Hill; 
the  buildings  connected  with  the  railway  station, 
covering  and  enclosing  10  acres  of  ground; 
with  some  very  superior  hotels  and  asseinbly- 
r4X)ms,  may  also  bo  specified.  A bronze  statue  of 
Nelson,  by  Westmneott,  stands  nearly  op{>osito 
the  niarket-hall ; and  a handsome  bridge  has 
l>een  erected  across  tl)c  Uca,  at  Oeriteiid. 
It  was  only  very  recently  that  Birmingham 
beennte  .an  incoqioration,  or  ]K>s.«essed  any 
chartercHl  privileges:  in  fact,  in  1676  it  was  not 
even  a market-town.  Us  ancient  government 
was  by  two  constables,  a headboruugh,  a high 
and  low  bailiff,  with  other  inferior  officers  chosen 
annually  at  the  court  Icct  of  the  lonl  of  the 
manor.  The  duty  of  the  high  bailiff  was  to 
inspect  weights  and  measures,  and  tho  markets; 
that  of  the  Tow*  bailiff,  to  summon  juries,  and  to 
choose  all  the  other  officers.  It  should,  however, 
be  observed,  that  the  terms  high  and  low  had  no 
reference  to  the  duties  performed  by  these  func- 
tionaries. 'I’he  duties  of  the  two  high  tasters 
were,  to  examine  the  cpiality  of  the  bc*er,  and  its 
admeasurement ; and  of  the  two  low*  tasters,  or 
meat  conners,  to  inspect  the  meat  ex}K)sed  for  sale, 
and  to  cause  that  to  be  destroyed  which  was  unfit 
fi*r  use.  Umler  its  recent  charter  of  incorporation, 
Birmingham  is  divided  into  16  wards,  and  is 
governed  by  a mayor,  a recorder,  16  aldermen, 
and  48  coinmon-councilmeii.  It  has  also,  since 
the  passing  of  the  Ueform  .\ct,  sent  two  mem- 
bers to  the  n.  of  C.,  a ]>rivilege  which  it  did 
not  previously  enjoy ; and  had,  in  1837-38,  a porl. 
constil.,of  householders  of  10/.  and  upwards,  of 
5,535.  'I’he  boundaries  of  the  pari.  bor.  include 
the  parishes  of  Birmingham  and  Kdgbiiston,  and 
the  hamlets  of  Deritcnd  and  Bordesley  and  I)ud- 
deston  cum  Nechills.  The  pop.  of  the  park  bor. 
in  1831  was  112,251.  The  charter  constitutes  the 
curjiorate  bodv  a court  of  record  for  the  liorough, 
to  be  hchl  on  \Ve<lnesday  for  the  recover)'  of  debts, 
under  20i.  There  is  a boanl  of  officers,  under  a 
local  act,  for  the  administration  of  relief  to  the 
poor.  A well  organised  bo<ly  of  police  is  about 
to  be  established.  >V'ilh  the  exception  of  those  just 
built,  the  streets  are  all  paved,  thoroughly  drained, 
and  iighlctl  with  gas;  and  a company  has  been 
formca  for  supplying  the  tow  n with  w ater.  Prior 
to  1715,  Biniiingnnm  formed  only  one  {mrish,  and 
fur  all  civil  purposes  is  still  so  considered.  In  that 
year,  however,  a ^rtion  of  the  parish  of  St.  Mar- 
tin was  formed  into  that  of  St.  IMiilip;  and  in 
1829  two  other  jiarlshes  were  formed;  viz., 
St.  George  and  St.  'Ihomas.  There  are  four 
district,  and  other  chiirrhcs;  several  chapels  of 
cose,  and  places  of  wtirship  for  Protestant  dis- 
senters, Homan  Catholies,  Sw^*<lenlH)rglans, 
Scotch  Presbyters  and  Jews.  'I’he  living  of 
Sl  Martin’s  parish  is  a rector)-,  charge<l  in  K.  H. 
19i.  a».  6^1.  ; that  of  St.  Pliilip  is  a rector)-,  not 
In  charge;  to  which  Is  itiined  the  prebend  of 
Lawley,  including  the  dignities  of  canon,  resi- 
dentiary, and  treasurer.  In  Uic  cathedral  of  Lich- 
field, and  is  in  the  gift  of  the  bishop;  that  of 
Sl.  George  is  a n^rtory,  in  the  gift  of  a private 
individual.  The  remainder  are  curaeic-s  either 
in  the  gift  of  the  bishop  of  Lichfield,  or  of 
peculiar  trustees.  'i  here  are  numerous  cha- 
ritable institutions,  both  medical  and  educa- 
tional. 'I’he  (Jeneral  Hospital  and  General  Dls- 
pensar)'  are  siipporterl  by  voluntary  contributions, 
legacies,  and  other  donations.  'The  former  is 
supposed  to  receive  moro  extensive  patronage 
than  any  institution  of  a like  nature  in  Britain; 


and  annually  alleviates  the  aflliction  of  a viet 
number  of  patients.  'I'he  cost  of  erecting  the 
General  Hospital — one  of  the  finest  buildings 
in  the  town  — was  upwards  uf  lO.rxX)/.  It  was  be- 
gun in  1776,  and  completed  in  1778 ; but  in  1791 
It  was  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  wings.  'I'he 
General  Dispensary,  instituted  for  the  medical 
assistance  of  |>our,  sick,  and  midwifery  palieiUi, 
at  their  own  houses,  was  cslablisht'd  in  1794. 

I Besides  these  benevolent  establishments,  there  is 
an  institution  for  the  relief  of  bodily  deformity, 
an  infirmary  for  diseases  of  the  eye,  a Magdalen 
asvliim,  several  sets  of  alms-houses,  founaed  by 
^V^  J.ench  in  thcreign  of  Henry  VHIL;  and 
gratuitous  musical  festivals  are  held  at  C'hristmas 
in  the  town-hall,  for  the  benefit  of  distressed 
housekeepers.  A history  of  the  schools  of 
Bimitnghoin  would  fill  a volume.  'The  20th 
report  of  the  charity  commivsioners  contains 
114  closely  printed  folio  pages,  solely  upon 
the  charities  of  this  town,  'The  free  gram- 
mar-school  was  foundiHl  in  1.352,  “for  the  edu- 
cation, institution,  and  instruction  of  boys  and 
youths  ill  grammar,”  and  endowed  with  the 
revenues  of  tho  ancient  guild  of  the  Holy 
Cross.  Many  inferior  schools  in  the  town 
derive  their  funds  from  this  establishment. 
Since  1676,  a sum,  more  or  less,  has  been  set 
apart  from  it  to  furnish  exhibitions  at  Oxfurtl 
or  Cambridge;  and  since  the  number  has 

been  ten,  at  35/.  each.  It  is  reckonetl,  that  by 
the  year  1810  its  revenues  will  amount  to  9,000/ 
a year.  In  the  Bluc-coat  school,  (founded  in  the 
early  part  of  last  century,  and  Miijportiil  by 
voluntar)'  contributions,  rents  of  lands,  pre- 
mises and  funded  stock,)  nearly  200  children  are 
taught  w riting,  rending,  sew  ing^  and  other  useful 
arts.  'I'he  other  principal  schools  are,  the  i*ro- 
lestant  Dissenters’  Girls'  Charity-school,  the 
Uoyal  j.ancastrian,  the  Temale  Lancastrian,  and 
Madras  school,  on  the  principles  of  Dr.  Bell's 
system.  'I'hero  arc  also  national,  infant,  and 
bundny  schools ; a school  for  deaf  and  dumb; 
a royal  medical  school;  a school  of  medicine  and 
surgery;  a col  lege  for  the  education  of  young  men, 
estalilished  by  the  Independents;  a philosophical 
institution;  an  athemeum,  fur  (he  diffVision  of 
literature  and  science;  a society  of  arts,  and 
a mechanics’  institute.  Accoi^ing  to  a re- 
turn made  to  the  select  committee  on  educa- 
tion, in  1838,  there  appears  to  be  in  Birmingham 
634  schools,  and  29,149  scholars ; of  whitm  97 
schools  and  2,166  scholars  are  stated  to  be  of 
a superior  description.  There  are  2 public  li- 
braries. 'The  Old  Library,  a neat  structure,  has 
about  600  subscribers ; and  the  collection  of  book.s, 
amounting  to  upwards  uf  20,0(X)  vols.,  is  as  good 
as  any  of  the  kind  in  the  kingdom,  'llie  New 
I^ibrary  is  a smaller  building,  containing  about 
3,000  vols. 

Man*{f»cturrs.  — A$  a pl«*e  of  mamifiicture  Blrmlnir- 
ham  liat  long  licld  an  iioporUinl  po«UU>a,  and  has  iwtvr 
tx^n  RtirpasHti  in  the  production  of  article*  of  Injtenufty 
and  utility:  mokt  artirle*  In  gold,  kllvcr,  iron,  cnr|M*r, 
brau.  mixed  mculi.and  jdas*.  are  produced  here, 
from  the  m«Mst  triOinK  trinket  to  tlie  most  ]>onderuut 
and  poa'crful  m.-ichino.  Of  the  early  history  of  it*  aia- 
nufaclure*  «e  know  nothing  certain.  It  is  supposed,  and 
with  great  probability,  to  have  been  the  plartr  where  tho 
arms  with  which  the  early  inlmbitaiits  defended  their 
shores  from  the  invaders  under  Julius  Cscsor  were  numu- 
faclnrcd:  asu))posi(Um  favoured  by  the  factofm<m!ds  fur 
spe.vr,  arrow,  aikI  axe  hexiU  having  been  found  either  hi 
the  iifighbourhufid,  or  at  no  great  distance  from  it, 
.*idded  to  the  proof  aiTorded  by  the  enormous  mountain 
of  rulx  nr  cinder  which  l»urdrrs  on  the  parish  of  Attmi, 
and  with  regard  towliich  Hutton  {HUl.  Jiirmini'ham) 
remoiks,  **  From  an  attentive  survey  the  observer  would 
suppiisc*  so  prtxlijfi'Kis  a heap  c«mld  not  accumulate  In  a 
himdred  gener.-uions ; however,  it  shows  no  perceptible 
addition  in  the  age  of  man.”  8o  far  back  as  the  I'Ah 
century  it  was  noted  fur  the  tanning  of  leixther ; but  thia 
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br.tnch  of  lr.-vtc>  f:rn«lually  aub^IHLil,  unlit  At  li'tigth  it 
tk-cvime  mU  ))iit  extinct  muter  th<*  ndrAiire  nf  othi'r  and 
tiiore  exteii»i«(*  entrr|irUc».  fo  lh.it  in  l7(iMherc  wa»  Init 
one  )H'r»on  whn  ri>ni>u-i*d  that  anrient  oceupatioti.  l.e- 

1. md,  in  ilia  Itin^rarj/  (I.VIO),  dcscri!>cs  the  toirn  a 

phice  inhabited  t>y  **  amiih<*»  ttiat  u«e  to  makeknim  ami 
uU  manners  of  cutting  (ouU*«,  ioriiiicra  timt  make  bittea, 
and  .1  great  many  nailour*.”  l*n*vion»ly  to  the  revo- 
lution tlie;irticle*  chiefly  mnnufact tired  «crr  heavy 

iron  guociv,  nliereai  ttie  principal  exittlng  manufacture 
of  Hirmingham  U hardw.irc.  The  great  (growth  of  this 
trade  may  be  dated  from  al>out  1740,  at  which  epoch  the 
quantity  of  pig  iron  made  in  Kngiand.ind  Wales  .imonnted 
to  only  about  17,000  tons,  w hereas  it  has  since  increased 
to  at  least  WjO.OOO  tons.  The  growth  of  nirminghani  to 
its  present  pilch  of  opulence,  redebritv  and  magnituile,  is 
principally  ascriUable  to  the  invaluable  resources  of  Iron, 
•tone,  ami  coal,  with  which  tlie  district  ahouiuli,  aided 
by  the  improvements  whirlihavepriigressirclylteen  l•fflTt- 
i-d  in  tlie  ine.ani  of  transit,  and  in  some  degree  also  by  its 
freedom  from  corpor.iiion  restraints.  The  m.inufacture 
of  the  larger  description  of  articles  Is  carried  on  with 
incre.’ising  vigour  and  edlrlency.  Most  sorts  of  ra.st-iron 
articles  arc  m.cdc ; and  the  large*!  mannf.ictnry  for  steam 
engines  in  the  world  Is  estahlisbiHl  at  Soho,  In  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  the  town,  thougli  in  the  co.  of  Staflurd, 
by  lioultoii,  the  partner  of  James  Watt,  the  great  im- 
prover of  the  steam  engine.  These  works  consist  of 
4 s((uares,  w ith  comu*ctmg  links  of  shops.  They  are 
not  however  rc'Strictod  to  the  manufacture  of  those 
gigantic  " sle.im  labourers,”  but  also  produce  immense 
<piuiitttia-s  of  taxes,  candi-labr.'u,  and  other  descriptions 
of  goods  in  brouxe  and  or-mulu,  of  exnultite  workman- 
sliip,  with  articles  of  plate  and  Itfrmingliam  ware 
Kenerally.  At  these  w orks,  too,  the  princi|>al  part  of  tlie 
latptH-'f  coinage  of  the  countrj-  was  wont  to  be  executed. 
'I'he  coining-iiidi  works  A maciunes,  castable  of  throwing 
off  alH>ut  4. pieces  of  money  per  hour.  There  arc  many 
Iron  anti  brass  ftmnderies  in  the  mdghlumrhwKi,  and 
lliere  are  metallic  hol-house  inanur.ictorirs ; in  one  of 
which  a hot-lumse  was  not  iting  since  made  fur  the  Duke 
of  Northunilwrlaiul.  at  an  ex|H'mo  of  .Vi.bOtV.  Carting, 
modelling,  die-sinking,  engraving,  staining  and  cutting 
gloss,  and  many  other  branches  of  manufacture,  have 
l>een  liroiight  to  great  perfection.  There  arc  upwards  of  | 
"i  -0  distinct  ocTuiMitions  pursued  in  this  town  {CommilUf 
<nt  Ariixnn*  and  Machinrry\  the  principal  of  which  are 
specitlixt  in  the  Sialitfics  of  tl>e  iJiitism  KtMpir<r,  vol.  i. 
p.  iilM.  'I'here  arc  no  means  of  stating  the  total  value  of 
the  articles  priulncwl.  Inasmuch  as  *•  tne  manufaeture  of 
plated  goods,  which  is  carrietl  on  in  Sheffield  and  Bir- 
mingham. i«  one  of  those  branches  of  industry  the  progress 
of  w hich  we  have  no  means  uf  ascertaining.”  (/'or/er  x 
J^rogirss  qf  the  Sttlioff.)  It  ap|>«Mrs,  however,  that  the 
expoi  of  hardware  from  Kngliind,  principally  from  these 
lw«i  town*,  iiave  risen  from  4,'^wtons  In  IMwto  l6.a7Mn 
Kil.  The  value  uf  the  articles  itroduced  here  Is,  un- 
dimldcdly,  very  great,  and  prub.ihly  {including  gold  and 
silver  plate)  (ha*s  not  full  short  of  S.OOU.fgM*?.,  If  it  do 
not  exreixi  that  sum.  !n  1^:14  it  was  stated,  before 
n p.irli  iiaentary  cotiiniitt<H‘,  to  Ih‘  estimated  at  aliout  j 

2. t>«.«k7.  Tlie'value  of  the  material,  it  is  to  be  observ  ed.  | 
ill  most  of  tlie  llirtniiighnm  goods.  Itears  n very  small  : 

•roportiun  to  th.it  of  the  hibour  expended  upon  them  ; os,  I 
or  I'Xample.  in  the  article  of  watcii  springs,  where  the 
value  of  the  raw  material  Is  not  a 200.<00th  t^art  of  the 
v.diie  of  the  finii>hi‘d  article.  It  Is  from  the  extreme  sub- 
dititioti  of  emnloynient  that  the  superior  skill  of  the 
workmen  ami  the  execllence  of  the  m.inuf;icture  is  mainly 
dt'duclhli’.  Of  the  present  maimractiires.  that  of  muskets 
is  the  tnost  anrient,  having  been  intrixiueed  in  the  reign 
of  \ViUlam  111.:  since  that  r|>nch  this  liranch  has 
iHX'n  gradually,  but  greatly,  augmenting ; and  of  Inte 
yiMrs  the  manutaeture  of  fowUiig-pIrces  has  Iseen  added 
to  it.  Until  the  close  of  last  war  the  government 
Contract  for  miukets  alone  extended,  upon  an  average, 
to  9J,(xm  ]N?r  month.  On  the  cessvitlon  of  hoktilitios,  this 
drpartm*nit  seriously^ tleelinwl ; but  it  Is  still  of  great 
value  niul  im|K>rtaoce.  'I'he  total  number  delivered  into 
the  government  stores,  and  supplied  to  tiio  private  trade, 
from  lAKlto  IA2A.  waiabout  3,0Uti.00P.  In  1 A 1.1  an  act  of  jwr- 
Ikiment  was  pasu'd,  requiring  the  gun>m.ikeri  to  raise  a 
prnof.hnuio  : in  whirh.iiodcr  a heavy  penalty. all  tire-arms, 
after  being  sulijrvleil  to  a severe  test,  arc  stamped  by  the 
masters  and  wanlen*.  nmirr  whose  inspi*ctiun  tne  business 
isrondueted.  Swtirds  also  are  a princl|»al  ortii  lo  o<  manu- 
foeture  ; but  of  course  the  demand  for  them  is  not  now 
so  great  as  during  w-.ir.  The  met.il  button  and  buckle 
trades  w*ere  introduced  into  Birmingham  shortly  after  the 
rrvolution,  and  continued  to  flnurlsli  fnrnr.irly  acentury. 
Hut  these  trades  have  been  greatly  impaired;  partly 
in  cortsequeneo  of  tlie  emigration  of  arlixans  to  the 
Continent,  who  have  earrled  with  them  a knowledge 
of  the  art  {ride  /Lyfort  tm  Artixan*  and  Murhinerp). 
and  partly,  and  principally,  from  a change  of  faihion. 
The  button  mamifactureikstili.  however,  most  extensive; 
fo  pniof  of  which  may  bo  adduced  Use  Ctet,  that  a single 


{ manufacturer  had  in  his  workshop.  In  IA34,  no  fewer  than 
10.000  double  sets  of  rnt-steel  dies,  for  livery  buttons  only. 
( TVenOse  OM  Mani^.ichtrci  m MtfaJ,  l.aitfner's  Cyc/o. 

vnl.lii,  p.  .11)3.)  The  manufartnre  of  Florcntinn 
uiittons  has  also  bem  intnxliicod,  and  now  employs  hun- 
dreds of  persons,  'rhe  decline  of  the  buckle  manufactun) 
may  be  dated  from  I7AI,  at  which  i»er»)d  shoe-tie*  began 
grticrally  tube  wum;  and  notwithsUinding  the  effurts 
of  hli  late  ina)csty  George  IV.,  when  prince  of  Wales, 
to  stem  the  tide  of  fashion,  it  proved  too  strong  for  him, 
.ind  the  manufacture  was  gradually,  but  completely,  de- 
strojcHl.  The  file  trade,  which  at  one  time  flourislK'd  in 
Binningh.im,  has  nearly  all  gone  to  Sheffield,  in  conse- 

Jiuencc  of  the  superior  a'rivaiitagrs  possessed  by  the  latter 
or  tl:at  manufacture ; while,  on  the  other  Imnd,  and  from 
j a similar  cause,  much  of  the  plait'd  trade  of  Shenicld  has 
j migr.iU'd  to  Blnninghnm.  The  making  of  silver  pencll- 
' ciuses  Uk>.  is  carried  on  to  a great  extent,  and-the  num- 
Ikt  produiTd  is  increasing  every  year.  'I'he  manufacture 
of  goods  in  brass,  introduced  nimut  174K,  has  been  greatly 
extended  and  improved  within  the  present  century,  and 
compriu'S  a large  numln-r  of  articles  U»th  UK-ful  and 
ornamental;  including,  among  others,  lamps,  chande- 
liers, candlesticks,  va»es.  fenders,  fire-screens,  handles 
for  locks,  doors,  knockers,  and  many  other  articles. 
The  lamp  trade,  however,  is  of  very  recent  origin,  hav- 
ing sprung  up  entirely  within  the  lost  30  or  10  ye.irs. 
or  lamps  and  chandellcri  HIrmIngiiam  has  almost  Iho 
exclusivemanufacture.  [/irporitm  Ac.)  In  1772, 

in  consequence  of  the  great  amount  of  her  plated  niami- 
factures,  an  act  of  parliament  was  passed.  ap[>omiiug 
wardens  and  an  assay  master.  It  has  been  reckoned  that 
the  consumption  ofsUver  in  oneofthe  various  dep.irtn»rnu 
of  the  Hirmingham  manufacture,  that  is,  in  the  plating 
of  •poons.knlves,  forks,  plates,  dishes,  sugar-basins,  bread- 
baskets. buttons,  chains,  thimbles,  and  a variety  of  other 
articles,  cannot  be  less  than  about  i.^,000  ounces  a year, 
while  a much  greater  weight  is  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  an  Infinite  variety  of  trinkets.  One  manufacturer  of 
trinkets,  in  IH3fi.  melted  upwards  of  34.000  ounces  of  silver 
for  his  own  consumption  ; and  of  this  weight  at  least  one 
third  would  be  sent  out  In  a manufactured  st.ite.  As 
there  are  50  silversmiths  in  the  town,  the  annual  weight 
of  silver  consumed  must  be  very  great.  The  quantity  of 
silvtw  plate  made  is  comparatively  small.  In  the  same 
)TAr  (!»%)  ril,3fil  ox.  of  manufactured  silver  wereasrayrd 
and  marked  at  the  assay  office.  Latterly,  the  plating 
busincks  has  ex|ierlencea  a check  by  the  substitiillnn  of 
articles  made  nt  .nltmta  metal.which  are  not  only  very  cheap, 
hut  often  very  Iteautitul.  The  production  of  gold  nlato 
is  limited,  amounting,  in  Ia36,  to  l.7li‘J  ox.,  and  In  |K3s,  to 
above  2,0fl0  ox. ; but,  like  silver,  gold  is  extcnkively  used 
in  gilding  the  various  articles  iK'fiwe  enumerated,  ludreil. 
to  such  a pitch  had  the  art  of  gilding  iicen  carried  iu  lA|x, 
that,  according  to  Mutton,  three  pennyworth  of  guUl  woa 
luffirient  to  cover  a gross  of  buttons.  There  is  a consi- 
derable trade,  loo.  iu  the  manufacture  of  pins.  I1ir  facinry 
of  Mr.  I'hipson  has  machinery  of  great  power  and  cum- 
levity. capable  of  cutting  and  pointing  12.000  pins  an  hour 
Its  works  giveempinyment  to  200  person  son  iheprcinisea, 
and  about  An  out  of  them,  besides  many  persons  in 
SialTurd,  Shrewsbury,  and  Hereford  county  gaols.  The 
Hriiannin  nail-works  have  machinery  capable  of  making 
some  thousand  nails  per  minute.  The  art  o(  making 
nails  by  hand,  however,  still  keeps  its  ground  ; those  so 
made  lieiiig  considernd  superior  to  lliuse  mode  tiy  steam- 
power.  The  wages  paid  for  this  work  are  very  low  . and 
the  employment  slavish.  It  is  sup|>ofed  to  occupy  at 
present  in  all  from  2(i,0Ui  to  30,0CO  hands,  many  of  whom 
are  females.  Steel  pens,  also,  are  largely  made.  In 
the  year  1H3A,  one  of  the  manuhcturcra  advertised  (hat 
he  had  made  upwards  uf  24H.OOO  grosses  that  year  ;and 
there  are  several  other  large  esUbllshmeuts  for  the 
monuf.rcture  of  steel  pens.  The  price  within  ten  roars 
has  lieen  reduced  from  24s.  to  Gd.  per  gross.  Japanned 
articles,  of  great  beauty  and  variety,  are  extensively  ma- 
nufactured. The  Iwst  trays,  baskets,  and  other  articles 
of  a similar  description,  are  made  of  papier  mdehi, 
the  making  of  which  is  very  largriv  carrlevl  on  at  the 
works  of  Messrs.  Jennens  and  BettHdge,  where  may  he 
seen  every  article  In  this  department  of  maimforiure. 
'I’he  glass  trade  is  also  very  extensive.  Messrs.Chanccand 
Hartley  hare  the  largest  iiiamifactory  of  crown  glass  in  the 
empire  J and  there  are  other  factories  on  a smaller  scale. 

Mr.  Burke  said  that  Birmingham  w.isthe  ” toy-shopof 
Europe.”  and  the  statement  seems  to  ^ perfectly  well 
founded.  An  immense  quantity  of  very  Ik'autiful  articles, 
ns  seals,  brooches,  clasps,  and  other  trinkets,  are  made 
of  gold,  silver,  gilt  and  plated  metal,  and  polishcxl  steel. 
The  Impretibms  <m  the  M‘als,  especially  those  maile  on 
glass  in  imitation  of  engraving  on  stone,  are  very  well 
executed.  The  expenseof  engr.iving  thi-in  on  real  stones 
wouM  not  be  less  than  3<li. ; l»ut  IIm^-  are  thus  pnwltMvd 
for  the  trifling  >iim  of  l^d. ; and  tlx'ir  produrlion  affonis 
••mployrnent  to  great  numbers  of  h.iu«1s.  This  tra.ie, 
width*  has  not  existol  more  than  bO  or  GO  year*,  has 
greatly  increasevi  wUhln  the  last  30  years.  The  toy  and 
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Irhikt't  Irntli'  I*  .vtnnUhInjrly  frront ; an.J  t!io 
•rp  often  Iniinenie,  in  ol‘  cumj-fimtivp  insi-'tit 

tit'Anrc.  Thii  U erlnnNl  hy  tin*  fart  tit'  one  »n.nin- 
fMrturrr  ha%  ri'CriviNl  an  nnk'r  for  the  Cifft  qf  dt-!U  to  I 
the  rxtPQl  of  no  lp^.1  than  .VXV.  I 

The  niamifivrturlntt  tlUtrlrt,  of  which  Birmlnffhirn  li 
the  ci*ntrp,  Inclmip*  n cnnsldpralilo  tract  to  the  N.W.  of 
the  town.  Pinhraciny  tho  ftouthcrii  |iart  oF  StairoriUiiirc. 
with  the  extreme  n*>rtlHTn  btirder  of  VVorrexterxblreaml 
atlctnched  yiart  of  Sal>>;>.  Wiil-in  thii  dUtriet  are  the 
M|mlou»  town*  of  Dutllcy,  Wi.lTpfhatntton,  Itllnion, 
NS'aliodl,  Wedneibury,  and  Stourbridge.  iDdependimtly 
of  the  production  of  the  crude  material.  In  which  moit 
of  the*e  town*  are  extendi \e!jr  eii;;ai{ed,  different  tiranche* 
of  the  hardware  m.'inufacture  are  carrleJ  on  in  them, 
ai  the  n.-iil  and  japan  ware  trade,  bridJci,  and  itimip 
pUtintt.  coach  and  hameit  ornament  making,  and  rad* 
<iler'»  ironmongery.  The  japan  w.ire  I*  ino&tlr  runflued 
to  UiUton  and  WolTerhampion.  as  is  the  loca  tra<ic  to 
the  latter,  and  the  lailHIers’  ironmongery  to  Walsall, 
Wolrerh-impton,  and  Werinestmry.  liut  all  these  de- 
partments arc  carried  on  in  Itlrmlogham,  though  not 
to  tui  gre.xt  an  extent  as  in  these  sep.irat«  places.  The 
mode  of  conducting  business  in  Hirmlngham  has  under- 
gone  a considerable  ctiange  from  what  It  formerly  was. 
There  are  now  but  few  lar)re  canitnlists.  With  the 
exception  of  the  Soho  works,  ami  a u-w  other  large  manu- 
factories. the  business  Is  eoiidurt<-d  on  a small  st'alc  In 
innumerable  divisions.  The  greater  number  of  the  ma- 
nufacturers h.xre  only  very  limited  capitals ; and  many  of 
Ihrra  are  merely  a<^nts.  or  middle  men,  obsessing  a 
cafdial  of  not  more  than  SOi*/,  nr  0x7.  The  system 
gener-iliy  acted  upon  Is  as  follows:  — The  workmen, 
each  in  tiieir  p.irtiruUr  line,  undertake  to  execute  the 
orxiert  recebefl  br  the  merchants  and  agents  settled  In 
the  town  ; which  tnev  accomplish  by  the  following  means: 

A building,  containing  a great  number  of  rooms  of  dif- 
ferent sites.  Is  (imiitncd  with  a steam-«ng1ne.  These 
rooms  or  shops  being  all  supplied  with  snafts,  lathes, 
benches,  ami  such  other  necessary  conrenleoees  as  are 
requisite  for  the  work  to  he  done  ; and  when  an  order  is 
given  to  one  of  these  workmen  to  execute,  ho  hires  such 
one  or  more  of  these  rooms  as  the  uceasloo  requires,  and 
stipulates  for  a certain  amount  of  steam  -power,  and  con- 
tinues the  necupant  of  this  apartment  till  the  order  he 
finished.  (Porter,  onthe  Progress  of  the  }iati<mA  In  17«6 
there  was  only  I steam-engine  at  work,  which  was 
of  Xt  horse-power,  and  was  useti  for  grinding  flour.  In 
l>«£i  there  were  10  engines,  producing  379  horse-power, 
of  which  iitiO  hnrse-powcr  was  used  in  manufacture*.  In 
the  number  of  engines  was  G6,  the  horse-power  1.237, 
of  whi^h  l.tmo  horsT-power  was  used  In  mamifactures.  in 
IH.'lit  the  nuinbcr  of  engines  was  1G9,  and  tlie  horse- 

Kiwer  2.7CO ; of  which  379  was  used  It)  grinding  flour,  1 .770 
working  metals,  3T9  in  pumping  water,  S7  In  glass  grind- 
Ing.  97  in  working  wooii,  44  in  |nper-maklng,  1(7  in  grind- 
ing clay,  til  iu  gnnding  colours,  and  90  in  sundn  other 
«N*cupa'tinns.  (I  'rom  arrtum  compiled  by  Mr.W.lfawkes, 
Pk:t.  Inst.  Report.  1H36.)  Women  are  extensiveiv  em- 
ployed in  polikhing  the  goods  in  the  glass  Coy  branch,  and 
•II  all  parts  of  the  manufactures  of  the  town.  Boys 
are  principally  eng.nged  by  the  outworkmcn  and  under- 
t.ikers.  as  apprentices ; and  receiro  a progressire  amount 
of  wages,  varying  from  is.  to  10s.  per  wwk.  according  to 
their  ages  and  occupailims ; they  get  their  food  at  home, 
**.«d  in  some  Instances  work  in  the  houses  of  their  parents. 
Some  of  tile  smAll  manufacturers  have  accumuUted  large 
fiuliincs.  The  condition  of  the  work  people  is,  on  tlio 
whole,  decldi'dly  favourable.  It  is  ImiKisslbV*  to  give  sn 
average  of  the  w.v.tes  paid  in  different  irndes,  they  are  so 
very  various;  for  ln<>t.xnce,  in  the  making  of  buttons,  a 
great  number  of  lisnd*  are  employed. —as.  the  piercer, 
ti  c cutter,  the  stamper,  the  gilder,  and  the  burnUher.— 
who  all  receive  different  wages ; and  so  also  in  the  other 
ile)>artinenu.  Kor  work,  which  20  or  30  years  ago  from 
3ir.  to  a week  wages  were  paid,  not  more  than  lii. 
to  I if.  are  now  received;  but  as  the  workman  executes 
more  work,  and  as  provisions  arc  now  much  lower  than 
during  the  war,  he  »s  probably  better  off.  In  103,  wages, 
owing  to  the  stagnation  of  trade,  were  at  low  as  they  have 
l>een  Known  to  be.  Formerly,  the  average  rate  of  wages, 
In  common  trades,  was  3fts. ; at  present  (IH39)  tn<^ 
may  amount  to  23*.  a week.  An  average  of  7R  indi- 
viduals employed  In  32  difltTcnt  ocetioatlons  gives  23#.  W. 
per  week.  In  iKO.the  trade  of  Plrmhigham  was  perhaps 
.St  Its  lowest  ehh ; and  In  H24-2f>  at  lu  greatest  height 
of  prosperity.  During  the  latter,  a manufacturer  stated 
his  prnlits,  upon  a capital  of  lb.0  t7-.  to  have  been  8,(X)W. 
per  annum  ; while,  iu  l*<33,  the  capital  used  did  not  for 
some  time  return  the  cxi*en«es  of  its  employ  ; but  since 
then  It  has  very  materially  Increased.  I'he  number  of 
families  chiefly  employed  in  agriculture,  Including  the 
gardeHert  employrd  in  cultivating  the  numerous  plots 
of  ground  iaidmitin  the  neighbourhood,  was,  in  IH2I,C0T  ; 
lOI.  1,032.  Families  diiefly  employed  in  trasie,  manu- 
f.iciure,  and  handicraft,  l‘»21.  23.7C1  ; 1^31.  2.VK4.  Mkc 
all  manufacturing  towns,  Dirmiugham  has  suffered  more 
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or  loss  .at  different  times  from  pauperl-m,  acoordlnp  m 
the  flucniMioris  uftrasie.  The  amounts  tlnat  hare  been 
; p.aid  in  |KM>r-rates  were,  in  177fl,  Mesliiim  averagi*. 

. f.or  17-3-1-5,  H.3K.V,  ; iMfl.  is.rWc/.  ; Is31, 5.Vx35/. ; IKt4. 
I 511,312/.  i 1H37,  Friemily  societies  have  exi.’-te*! 

I for  some  time  In  ibis  town.  In  the  years  ending  1813- 
I M-l,\  the  total  munt>er  of  roeml>eri  was  13.833;  at 
I present  there  are  upwards  of  4no  societies,  and  4b,('<!fl 
I members.  In  18^,  a saving*'  bank  w.xs  openwi,  and 
j in  1-'.^  it  h.id  deposits  with  2,499  depositors,  and  the  vutn 
Investcii  4.3.881/.  For  the  year  ending  |8S3,  the  numlier 
of  de}»»sitors  in  the  Warwickshire  savings’  banks  was 
C,.'i8n ; of  w hom  3.545  had  deposits  in  that  of  Birin  Ingh.-tni. 
In  1h38,  (he  number  of  d(*p<»iltors  In  the  Blrmingh.nm 
savings’  bank  had  increased  to  7.448,  and  the  sum 
invested  to  134.896/.  The  following  analysis  shows 
thi>  proportionate  Increase  of  the  p<ipulatiun : — In 
I7bti.  tliere  were  194  tiaptisms,  and  l-*>9  burials;  17‘«  . 
b.  849.  bu.  1,140,  m.xrrlxges  2.'<9;  Ihoo,  h.  1,976,  bu.  l.’^l, 
ma.567;  IS21.  b.  2.99H.  bu.  1.775,  ma.  1,193  ; IK30.  b.  4,472. 
t)u.  2,138,  ma.  1,571.  In  1821,  the  iiumtier  of  male*  w.'is 
.51,028;  1831,  71,756;  — females,  1821. 55,694;  IKJi.  75,?;Vi. 
Thu  number  of  persons  who  died  ab<-ve  the  age  of  95, 
between  1820  and  I830.  was  48;  of  whom  eleven  were 
98,  six  lOO,  four  lOI.  two  102.  four  103,  two  104.  one  K1*. 
and  one  114.  — This  town  is  of  great  antiquity:  it  is 
known,  Indeed,  to  have  been  of  ioiportance  Iwmre  the 
Invasion  ofthe  Romans.  In  I)omeuiag-biMih,it\  which  oc- 
curs the  first  authentic  uotice  of  the  place,  it  is  spelt 
Bermenguham.  Its  history,  previously  to  the  Normnn 
conquest,  Is  extremely  obscure.  Indce*l.  until  the  tima 
of  Charles  I-,  little  Is  recorded  of  it,  and  that  little  of 
scarcely  any  interest.  In  the  reign  of  that  monarch  it 
took  the  side  of  the  parliament,  and  warmly  dt-ftiided 
the  cause  it  espoused.  In  l(»»l.’>  or  I6W,  the  plague  com- 
mitted frightful  lavages.  In  1791.  high  church  an«l  toryr*o- 
litics  seem  to  have  b^n  very  prevalent ; and  arfot  having 
arisen  out  of  a festival  in  eommrmoratinn  of  the  Fruu  h 
revolution,  much  property  was  dc*troyed.  Ineluding  the 
houses  and  libraries  of  the  celebrated,  but  then  ob- 
noxious, Dr.  Frleslley,  and  of  .Mr.  Hutton  the  hl*tf>riaii. 
The  loss  on  this  occasion,  amounting  to  UU,(‘(47.,  was 
made  good  to  the  suffhrert  by  act  of  jvirl.  The  ten- 
timent*  of  lu  Inhabitants  have,  however,  undergorie  a 
great  revolution  In  the  Interval,  and  from  one  extrt-mn 
they  appear  to  hare  gone  to  the  other.  Of  late  years,  they 
have  stood  prominently  forward  as  the  advecotes  of  ulti  a- 
IlU'ral  opinions,  and  have  Idvntifiod  themsrlves  as  tlio 
great  supporters  of  those  dsnprous  and  easily  ahnsot 
insiliutlons,  railed  political  unions.  The  great  inrreaso 
of  thu  town  Is  to  be  dated  f^om  the  time  of  Ciiarlet  1 1., 
when  building  leases  became  common,  and  houses  were 
erected  to  meet  the  demand  of  the  Increasing  population. 
There  aremany  lines  of  canal,  all  tending  to  bring  pro*i>e- 
rily  to  the  town  and  increase  to  its  manufactures  and  po- 
pulation. The  old  canal  communicates  by  the  Severn  w Ith 
ShrrwsbunrandGlo’ster,andbytheTrent  with  Caln*hro', 
Hull,  and  Comlon,  and  ty  a junction  with  the  line  running 
through  the  (loUerics  of  Staffordshire,  with  r 

and  Liverpool.  By  the  new  Birmingham  canal  a cm- 
munlcntion  h.ns  been  opened  hr  TMiiw«irth,  Ather«tnn, 
Nuneaton,  and  Coventry,  w ith  (ixfnrd,  and  hence  by  thn 
I’barnes  to  l.ondan.  But  the  grand  mrans  of  eotivry  auco 
Is  the  railway  from  London,  with  a contimuiinn  to  >ian- 
chester  and  Liverpool.  By  means  nf  this  r.xllw.xy  tho 
Journey  from  London  to  Glasgow  may  be  aecompllfhed  in 
about  36  hours,  and  In  8 or  10  hours  less  tw  Dublin. 
'J’hemarkeisare hcldon  Monday*.  Thursdays,  and  Satur- 
days. and  the  fairs  on  th«*ThurMlar  in  U‘hit*uh-wrt-k,  ami 
on  the  Thursday  next  before  Micnaelmoi-day.  for  cattle, 
sheep,  horses.  aiKi  hardware  generally,  'riie  air  of  Bir- 
mingham is  salubrious  (notwuh»t.-indirTg  the  mim)>er  of 
furnaces  ami  forges  which  ab*mnd).  owing  to  the  dry 
and  sandy  nature  of  the  soil.  The  deaths.  In  proportion 
to  the  mimlier  of  the  Inhabllants,  are  fewer  than  in 
Ix^ndon,  Liverpool,  or  Manrhevter.  The  most  eele- 
hrated  seats  in  the  vicinity  are  Hagley,  12  miles  distant  ; 
F.nvUIe,  IH;  and  the  I>casowes.6:  this  latter  was  the 
creation  of  Shenstone,  and  displays  eminent  tante  .nnd 
genius.  Hagh'y,  the  seat  of  I.urd  Lyttelton,  has  b<-eu 
apostrophised  br  Thomson,  Pope.and  other  poets.  Fn- 
ville,  the  seat  oHhe  F.arl  of  StAmfurd.  Is  a very  beauti.ul 
place.  There  are  various  other  villas  and  retreat*  in 
the  neighbourhood,  belonging  to  wealthy  manufarturers, 
some  of  which  are  extremely  recherche.  (Hmitun's  Wst. 
Birmingham;  Shaw's  HlSt.<^/  Stqffbrdshire ; and  7'ri- 
oate  Morm.) 

BIBS  BAUM,  a town  of  tho  Prussian  States,  reg.  Posen, 
cap.  rlrclc,  on  the  Wartha.  45  m.  W.N.W.  Posen.  Pop. 
2,500.  It  has  a castle  ; Catholic  and  Lutheran  churches, 
a synagogue,  an  orphim  hospital,  with  tanneries,  linen 
fabrics,  Ac.  The  circle  is  in  parts  very  fertile,  but  In 
many  places  it  Is  covered  with  lakes  and'marshes. 

Bl^H,  a town  of  Ireland,  now  called  Parsons  Town, 
which  see. 

BISACCIA,  a town  of  Naples,  orov.  Princlp.  Ultra,  on 
a hill,  12  nv.  N.C.  St.  Angelo  de’  Lombardi.  I'op.  9.00U. 
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It  has  Sf'TcnU  chvirchn  and  an  ho«]>tul ; and  Is  suppcwM 
to  occnpf  the  site  of  the  ancient  Honiuie.'i,  im'Dtlmicd  by 
I.lry  (lib.  x.cap.  17.).  The  blshuprlc,  of  which  Bisaccia 
was  tonnerlr  the  seat,  has  besMt  united  to  that  of  St. 
Anielo  de’  Lombardi. 

Blsr.\lU,  a town  of  Sicily,  pror.  Syracuse,  m. 
N.W.  Myllr*.  Pop.  2,t<7.  basing  declined  2-S3  between 
I79M  and  1M3I.  It  Is  of  nuxiern  date,  having  been  founded 
In  the  l?ah  century. 

niSC.W,  a district  in  the  N.  of  Spain,  comprising 
Diicay  Proper,  Giiipiucoa.  and  Alava,  the  three  Basque 

truvinces,  called  by  the  S[»anlards  rats  Vascongouas, 
ring  part  of  the  Homan  provs.  of  Vasconlaand  Can* 
tabrla.  These  provs.  exttmd  from  1°  -16'  to  3^^  at/  W. 
long.,  and  from  42°  av  to  43°  27'  N.  lat.,  having 
K.  France  and  Navarre;  W.  and  S.  Burgos,  and 
other  parts  of  Old  Castile;  and  on  tite  N.  the  Bay 
of  Biscay.  Their  mean  length  is  about  60  m..  and 
their  brea«lth  about  M)  m.  Area  cstimate<l  at  2.'.«63  so. 
m.;  but  their  limits  hare  varied  considerably  at  dib 
ferenl  periods.  The  country  may  bo  considered  as  a 

firulongarion  of  the  dccHvily  of  the  Pyrenees  to  the 
wiumUries  of  Castile.  It  is  broken  Into  hlglily  pic- 
tiires'pie  glens  and  valleys,  lnteri(>erted  with  some 
fertile  plalni.  The  district  ha*  marble  of  various  co- 
lours. btne  and  sandstone,  a profusion  of  iron  ore,  and 
some  copper  and  gypsum  of  good  quality,  as  well  as  salt- 
mint*f.  and  t.sline  and  sulphurous  cold  and  hot  springs. 

The  rullowing  U an  accuuivt  of  the  area  of  each  prov., 
and  of  its  pop.  in  li<03,  and  (according  to  Mijlano)  In 
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1.  Biscay  Proper,  or  the  lordship  of  Biscay,  has  on  the 
N.  the  ocean;  on  the  K.  GidiHiscna;  on  the  S.  Alava 
and  Old  Castllle ; and  on  tne  W.  also  Old  Castile. 
I'nder  the  new  division  of  Spain,  made  the  Cortes 
in  it  fonni  part  of  the  prorluco  of  Bilbao.  The 
city  .-uid  territory  of  Orduna,  which  arc  insulated 
hy  Alava  and  Old  Castile,  belong  to  it.  Bilbao  U 
the  seat  of  government;  and  there  arc  also  Durango. 
Guemiea.  Balmaseda,  and  a few  other  small  towns. 
Some  of  the  mounUins  look  as  If  they  consisted  of 
A congeries  of  hills  heaped  on  each  other.  Gor* 
vega  is  of  this  deM-rlption  : It  has.  on  its  summit,  a 
conilderablc  extent  of  level  laml  Priocii>al  rivers. 
Nerva,  Ansa  or  IbaixalMl,  CaiUgua.  Mundaca,  and 
l.cqueitlo.  The  coast  is  abrupt,  and  dectily  indented  by 
bays  formed  by  the  mouths  of  the  rivers,  .*ind  by  a 
numlHT  of  small  harbours.  The  Iron  mines,  w hich  are 
frequent,  and  produce  some  of  the  best  m**tal  in  Kurone, 
partiriilarly  that  at  Somorroslro,  the  ore  of  which  yields 
above  a third  part  of  Iron.  According  to  Aiitillon.  the 
nnmi.il  produev?  of  this  mine  used  to  bt*  mQO.OOO  quintals. 
Clitiutc  humid,  but  not  insalubrious.  Houses  good,  and 
conveniently  built;  the  unw’r  parts,  which  were  an- 
ciently of  wood,  are  now  of  stone.  There  are  many 
very  ancient  chAtraux,  mostly  flanked  with  strong 
towers,  that  bidwig  to  the  heads  of  families.  With  the 
exception  of  the  towns  named  above,  and  a few  others, 
the  Inhab.  live  dlspiTsed  in  enserioi  of  five  or  six  houses 
each,  with  lands  alt.u’hcd,  which  are  mostly  cultivated 
by  the  owners.  In  whose  families  they  have  remained 
for  cnituries,  it  b»-ing  reckoned  dl*cre4litable  to  part 
with  the  mternal  property.  Whore  land  is  hired,  the 
rent,  which  is  |>aid  in  mon<y,  usually  amounts  to  about 
a third  part  of  the  value  of  the  produce.  The  soil  U 
mostly  a stiff  clay,  and  would  produce  little  but  pas- 
turage or  wood,  were  It  not  for  the  patient  industry  of 
the  inhabitants,  who  break  it  up  with  a nirlmuly 
shapetl  implement  c.illed  a Inua  i but  in  lighter  soils, 
where  wheat  only  b grown,  they  iiu>  a strong  plough. 
As  araltie  land  is  scarce,  tliey  break  up  p.ntches  on  tiie 
slope*  of  the  mountains,  where  the  ground,  not  being 
divp  enough  f»»r  the  growtli  of  large  trees,  is  coveretl 
witii  thick  shrubs.  These  tiny  grub  up  ami  Inini.  and 
spreailing  out  the  ashes,  get  lerlile  crop*  of  wheat  the 
first  three  years;  barley,  or  rje,  the  fourth;  flax.  Uio 
fifth  ; and  »hmI  p-uturime  till  the  ground  be  again  over- 
grown by  bramblf*.  They  do  md,  however,  notwith- 
standing thdr  Industry,  reap  grain  emmgh  for  their 
consumption,  but  supply  the  defnlency  l>y  ImTsortailons 
from  Aiara.  Next  to  .ngriculture.  the  elder  emplcy- 
tnenl  of  the  pe.is.tntry  Is  In  tin*  making  of  charcoal  for 
the  Iron  foimdrie*.  from  the  w(xh)  rut  in  the  forests, 
with  which  the  shh's  of  the  mountains  are  covered. 
These  contain  plantitUmt  of  rxcellent  wlilte  oak.  and 
In  the  glen*  and  valley*  are  numerous  grm'cs  of  gr.ifiwi 
che«tnut».  which  furni.vh  a ronsidcrnblo  article  of  ex. 
port.  The  Kr.i|>cf  acc  not  good;  tlicrc  Is  u great  pro- 
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fusion  of  apples,  with  pears,  chorrlos.  figs.  Ac.  Cattle 
small  and  hardy;  sheep  dilflcult  to  rear,  from  their 
getting  mtangled  In  the  brambles ; the  wild  boar  is 
occasionally  sei'n,  as  are  wolves  and  bears ; though  IkKIv 
ore  very  rare,  c*|)cclally  Ibo  last.  Fish  abundant 
and  excellent. 

The  staple  btuincss  of  Biscay  Proper,  and  the  other 
two  provs.,  is  the  manufacture  of  iron,  which  Is  made 
Into  a great  variety  of  tools  and  implrmrats  ; but 
owing  to  the  suspension  of  work  In  tne  royal  arse- 
nals. the  loss  of  the  American  colonies,  ana  the  in- 
troduction of  foreign  Iron,  as  well  as  the  long  wart 
of  which  this  country  has  been  the  theatre,  this  Import- 
ant branch  of  industry  has  greatly  fallen  off.  Tb« 
Spanish  Academy  of  History  say  tnat.  In  lSu*i.  when 
their  account  of  Biscay  was  compiled,  there  were  180 
iron  works,  producing  anumdly  ho.OOO  quintals  of  iron, 
of  l.l-Mbs.  each,  which,  when  Mifiano  wrote  (IS26>, 
were  revluced  to  117  works,  yielding  only  4.\fl00  quintals. 
Copper  boilers  were  also  maxlr  at  Balmas^a,  and  fac- 
tories for  cordage  and  rigging,  made  of  hemp  brought 
from  Aragon  and  Navarre,  were  established  lu  various 
parts;  and  unneriet  at  Balmaseda  and  Bilbao;  but 
these,  also,  are  much  fallen  off.  The  other  maoufac- 
turcs  are  those  of  coarse  porcelain,  table  and  other 
household  linrm.  fine  and  coarse  hats,  bmaicry,  car. 
pentry  and  joiners’  and  cabinet  work,  straw  and  rush 
chairs,  tallow  candles,  Ac.  The  people  near  the  coast 
occupy  themselves  a good  deal  In  fishing,  and  the 
exports  of  dried  fish  are  sometimes  very  coDsideral»Ir. 

( See  Dicrionario  por  la  Hfai  Academia,  11.  487.;  MAUuto, 
X.  41^44.) 

2.  Guipuxcoa  has  the  lelgnory  of  Biscay  on  the  W. ; 
Alava  on  the  S.;  Navarre  and  the  Bidassoa,  which  se- 
parates It  from  France,  on  the  E. ; and  the  Bay  of  Biscay 
on  the  N.  Since  1822  it  has  b^n  called  the  prov.  of 
St.  Sebastian.  The  country  is  rough  and  mountainous. 
The  highest  mountain  on  the  frontiers  of  Alava  rises 
1 .800  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  contains  some  salt  mines  and 
saline  spring*.  The  prov.  is  watered  by  the  I>eva, 
Urola,  Orla,  &c.,  and  the  Bidassoa,  whlcii  all  run  N. 
into  the  Day  of  Biscay.  The  coast  is  rocky,  and  the 

forts  insecure,  with  bars  at  their  entrances,  except 
asagei,  which  has  deep  water,  and  is  spacious  aiwl 
well  fortified.  At  Monaragon,  on  the  Deva.  is  a re. 
lebrated  iron  mine ; the  ore  yields  no  less  than  40  per 
cent,  of  metal.  At  Vergara  is  a college,  where  thn 
young  nolilllty  are  educate,  and  otlier  useful  institu- 
tions. On  the  N.  of  this,  at  I'Ureiicia,  Is  a royal  ma- 
nufactrny  of  fire-arms. 

Guipuxcoa  yield*  to  no  part  of  Spain  in  the  mag- 
nificence of  its  ecclesiastical  and  other  buildings.  *l'he 
roads  are  well  paved,  and  kept  in  good  repair ; the 
inns  cummovlious.  and  well  conducted.  Climate  Mvft 
and  temperate;  but,  like  the  other  provs.,  it  Is  sul>- 
jt-ct  to  heavy  rains  and  violent  storms,  both  in  sum- 
mer and  winter.  The  prov.  produces  most  kind*  of  grain 
ami  other  necessaries,  but  not  in  nearly  sufficient  quan- 
tities for  the  support  of  Its  inhab.  Fruits  and  other 
natural  products  nearly  the  same  as  In  Biscay.  Tive 
fish,  including  salmon,  arc  excellcmt;  and  tunny,  rays, 
and  sardine*,  arc  supplied  to  the  ueighlwuring  provs. 
The  grapes,  though  Indlirercnt,  furnish  the  Uffnt  wino 
ralleo  chacoU.  A good  deal  of  cider  it  also  produced. 
The  growth  of  timber  in  the  woods  and  plantationt  Is  not 
equal  to  the  consumption  of  the  iron  works.  Agricul- 
ture nearly  the  s.ime  as  in  Biscay. 

Iron  may  lie  had  In  any  quantity.  According  to  An- 
tillnn  {Gtograpkie  Phpstqw,  n.  H&.).  100,000  quintals 
used  to  be  annually  wrought  un  Into  hinges,  nails,  horse- 
shoes. boilers,  kitchen  utensils,  arms,  anchors,  working 
tools,  Ac.  They  make,  also,  fishing  tackle,  rlgjriDg,  tan- 
ne<l  Icatlier,  coarse  cloths  of  goals' hair,  coarse  linen  and 
s.'UI-cloth.  Ship-building  has  lost  its  activity,  but  some 
vessels  are  fitte«l  out  for  the  rod  and  whale  fisheries. 

Guipuzma  Imports  what  prain  it  wants  from  Alava ; 
wine,  fnim  Navarre  and  Kioja ; soap,  oil,  flax.  Ac.,  from 
('as'.ile  and  Andalusia  ; wonllcns,  cottons,  cloths,  silks, 
jewellery,  and  articles  of  fasliion.from  England,  Holland, 
and  France.  It  exports  little  native  produce  but  lr*m, 
hardware,  and  fruits;  but  wool,  and  sometimes  com.  are 
brought  from  the  interior  to  its  ports  for  sliipment. 
Fomierly,  it  had  a considerable  coasting  trade  to  the 
shores  nf  the  Mediterranean,  and  a larse  share  of  the 
whale  fistieryand  the  rod  fishery  at  Nrwluundland.  The 
famuiil  Caracas  Company  orlglnattKi  here.  Us  commerre 
has  fallen  off  since  IHUO.  Being  a frontier  prov,,  it  admits 
the  royal  troops  to  garrison  Us  strong  posts.  {Diecia- 
niiho  por  la  AcaJania,  1.  321. ; 3/rA4mo,  Iv. ; AntiUon, 
p.  M.) 

3.  Alava  has  the  selgnnry  oi  Biscay  and  Guipuxcoa  on 
the  N. ; Navarre  on  the  K.;  and  Old  Castile,  from  which 
it  is  dlvnhxl  by  the  Kbro,  on  the  S.  afvd  W.  It  now  forms 
A prlnrli>al  part  of  the  prov.  of  Vitoria,  the  name  of 
its  chief  town.  The  utlier  towns  arc  Salvatierra,  I-c- 
ipilana,  and  <,amboa.  It  is  surroumbnl  and  intersected 
by  mountains,  similar  to  those  In  the  other  Basque  provs.. 
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and  sflbrdlog  th«  lami^rodurts  of  Iron,  bUck  and  red 
marble,  gjrpaum,  Ac.  Tncy  arc  corcrcd  with  oaka,  wild 
apple  treea,  thorn*,  box,  j'cwa,  limes,  hollies.  &c.  The 
crops  of  grain  exceed  the  demand  of  the  Inhab.  CIU 
mate  cold  and  damp,  aitli  long  winters,  frequent  and 
heavT  rains,  snow,  frost*,  fogs,  and  mists;  but  It  i* 
healloj,  and  tiic  inhah.  strong  and  long-lired.  Agri. 
culture  is  the  chief  pursuit,  lu  some  part*  tliey  plough 
with  oxen,  as  in  Navarre  ; and  in  tvthers.  use  the  Utyn., 
a*  In  liiscny  and  Guipuzcoa,  wciding  the  ground  repeat* 
edi/  till  it  looks  like  a garden.  The  Iron-works  arc 

fTeatly  minced  In  consequence  of  the  destruction  of  the 
orest*  which  supplied  ihetu  with  fuel,  and  of  the  weight 
of  the  duties  paid  on  iron  taken  into  (.'aslile.  The  ma- 
nufactories of  hais.  sho<  s,  l ox<'s,  Ac.,  »rc  also  in  a 
State  of  decay  ; but  a g<K>d  many  hands  ar«*  orrupie<l  in 
the  manufacture  of  latde  linen  and  coarse  cloths.  They 
also  make  % g(M>«i  deal  of  salt,  iDin  r.inarH)  por  la  Acu- 
rlcmia,  I.  13.  ; Miilano,  54.  ; AnliUun,  p.  UJ.  ; JuurntU 
of  tkf  Jlritith  l.icwn  by  a p. 

The  ItuKiues  hare  a |>rruhar  l.tngunge,  which  Is  tin. 
douUedljr  of  great  antiquity.  I.^1um>,  in  his  Gram- 
mairr  Bastfvtr,  endeavours  to  trace  it  to  the  Hebrew,  as 
a dialt'Ct  of  the  I'bumictiin,  brernght  to  Cartilage,  and 
thence  to  Spain  : and  allcm|ds  by  it!i  means  to  InU-rtiret 
the  speech  of  I lanno  In  Pl.iii(us ! From  the  suppoml  pn'- 
Taleocr  of  llaique  names  of  mountains,  jdaliis,  lort^sts.  ri. 
vers,  and  tow  ns  in  ever)  mri  of  .Sjain  aiul  For  uigdl.  it  has 
bt*rn  conclmlfd  that  the  Basques  oncepervath'd  the  whole 
peninstila.  They  havn  no  alphaliet  of  their  men,  but 
learne'l  mm  write  the  language  with  Roman  letters.  Its 
chief  characteristics  are  its  simiLirity  to  the  niingar{.in 
and  Turkid).  in  its  Inversion  of  the  order  of  its  jiarticles. 
and  its  uii|iiiralU‘Ied  variety  of  veflalinflertlons,  Thdr 
only  books  arc  the  New  '1  Vstamciit,  prlntesl  at  Rochelle 
in  1^71.  ftome  devotlomal  tract*,  catechisms,  national 
poetry.  dktJonarlrv.  .md  rocabuLiries.  They  count  by 
twenties  up  to  a hundred,  an<lseem  origin.'xlly  toliavc  htui 
but  lhr«f!  days  In  their  week,  there  not  being  ancient 
names  for  more.  Few  natives,  except  the  gentry,  kiiow- 
any  language  other  than  the  Basque,  it  U also  s(x>ken. 
with  Home  variation.  In  ^rt  of  Navnrre,  as  well  as  by  the 
French  Basques  (LtnuMr.  (IranifMaire  Uajt/M,  p.  2,  S. 
14.  26.  2H.  2i^>. ; H*.  Unruholdt.  PrUfting  drr  Vnter- 
iuckungrn  Ubrr  die  Crb  trukui'r Ilisf*trntrns,  IjfC,) 

The  government  of  thi-*e  provinces  h.ii  h.ul,  from  the 
earliest  time*,  a republican  form.  The  pe«*pli'  chiKise 
the  memheri  of  the  aytiHfamteHtcs,  or  imuiirlpitj  lor- 
poration*.  who.  again,  elect  the  deputies  to  the  provincial 
aisi-mblles.  which  meet  every  two  yr'ars  in  Biscay,  mice 
a year  in  Guipuema,  and  tw  ice  a yiMr  In  AUva,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  mtenor  administration  of  their  respective 
prov  ince*.  to  vote  the  supplies,  and  to«k*tennlne  thiMppro- 
prlailon  of  the  money  grant*  >1  Kach  assembly  chivosc*  a 
m.iglstrate,  in  who*4>  hands  the  exi'cutlvc  power  is  pi.vced 
when  the  junlat  are  not  shthig,  and  who  trmls  oit  equal 
terms  with  the  rorregidoret,  or  amb  usadors.  arqKdiited 
by  the  king  of  S{voin  to  reside  in  each  nrf)v.,  hut  who 
must  not.  on  any  account,  be  nativi's  of  these  provinces, 
nor  exercise  any  authrmlty  In  them.  The  jH*opW  choose, 
also,  the  tax-collectors,  and  pay  their  civil  otlircrs 
ino.terale  salaries  for  their  sorvlci*s.  Their  t.ixcs  are 
light,  and  levied  according  to  a valuation,  which  is  fru> 
qurntly  moililled.  Their  ancient  priTili*grs,  or  futrot, 
order  that  ‘hey  ih.^ll  not  be  tvxcd  by  the  SfmnUh  govern- 
ment, exrept'ln  a sm.vll  sum,  p.*id  by  <tuipuic«Mi  and 
Alava,  continuing  at  atvoiit  5^*/.  sterling,  the  amount 
paid  in  the  14th  century.  Dtit  lUsc.-tir  1*  free  from  this, 
and  pays  a l.irger  sum  rvcir  four  or  nve  year*  under  the 
name  of  donatitv  or  gift.  They  have  no  numopolirs  nor 
cus4om.hmues.  every  article  being  imported  duty  free. 
They  are  also  free  from  the  conscription  and  Impress- 
mcnl  to  which  every  other  part  of  Spain  Is  subject ; ^it, 
in  case  of  foreign  mva»ion,  they  are  bound  to  defend 
their  frontiers  without  the  kiiig^s  troops.  Another  of 
their  impoit.im  prlvl)fg<‘s  Is  thatof  hetug  exempted  from 
torture,  or  threat  of  torture,  direct  or  Indirect,  or  any 
pretence  whatever,  within  Uiseay  or  out  of  it.  \Furro  , 
Sit  l.ry,  xil.)  On  the  other  hanil,  they  have  always  i 
berm  prohibited  from  trailing  directly  with  the  Spanish 
CO  miitM;,  w(i  are  shut  out  from  a free  trade  with  tlie  rest 
of  Snail),  by  heavy  duties  and  a line  of  custom-houses 
all  aumg  the  Kbro  ; and  are  also  obliged  to  resort  to  the 
court  of  chancery  at  V.-illadolld.  for  the  decision  of  their 
lawsuits.  Their  flnandai  system  seems  to  have  been 
well  managed,  since  ilie  price  of  the  Alava  3 iwr  cent, 
detit.  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  present  civil  war,  was 
93;  an<l  In  Biscay  and  Gtilpuseoa,  the  extra  taxes  im- 
posed during  the  French  invasion  were  bring  refunded 
lu  the  coiitrihutur*.  F'nreigner*.  not  of  the  Catholic 
rrllgiuh.  cannot  establish  ih  msolve*  In  any  line  of  busi- 
ness In  the  Biscay  provinces.  iJ)icci<marw  Grogrgfico 
p^’T  la  Heal  Acanemtn  d<  la  IliMfuria,  Madrid,  JJ. 

; lA  I'tifrv  Pririlrgiot.^c.  de  I’ncaya,  Mv*<ilna 
del  Catnpo,  1J’>75;  Spttin  part  and  praent,  Mi^nlhly 
Vhrtmicle.  November,  l>W.  p.  440.) 

The  Biscayans  brliig  devoted  to  agriculture,  navigation. 
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I and  commeroo,  and  having  little  inequality  ofcomUtloo, 
possess  those  virtues  that  are  seldom  found  united  with 
Ciwe  and  riches  acquired  without  toil.  They  are  hormir- 
nble.  brave,  clu'crhit.  ami  emirt<*ous.  w ithout  being  mean . 
Thev  are  )Uso  docile,  when  well  treated  ; bvil,  tf  roused 
iqr  ill  u<.\ge.  are  stubborn  atwi  inflexible.  In  gtmeral, 
tni*y  retJiij)  the  dress,  cuvloms,  .md  simplicity  *>f  man- 
! m-rv.  av  well  as  (he  Institutions  of  the  I3tn  retrlury  ; and 
1 p;ide  themselves  on  their  lnJ«q»«ndenee.  and  the  anti* 

I *|iiity*  Ilf  tiuir  line.vge.  '1  he  women,  wi)0  are  robust, 

I assist  the  men  in  (heir  severest  labours.  Not  only  the 
I in-door,  but  the  out-door,  work  of  the  house  U done  l»y 
f<*male  servaJiti  ; and  even  sefioras.  didlcately  brought 
up,  may  be  *een  in  their  walks  climbing  the  rocks  with 
no  other  protection  th.in  a p-irasol  </Vecu/nario  por 
ht  Hfiit  Anuiemia,  ii.  4K4.  ; MHInito,  1 32**.) 

'J^hey  are  very  fond  of  dancing,  and  a*‘emble  every 
S)'ud;iV  afrernoon  to  enjoy  that  nnmsement  Some  of 
their  d.niices  are  of  a grave,  majestic,  and  ceremonious 
rh.irveter  ; other*,  gay  and  lively.  They  also  delight  in 
bull-ngtits,  and  pl.iy  miirh  at  a game  with  a b.vll,  called  pr- 
fe/rt,  for  w hlch  public  sites  are  every  where  approj  rl.vtixl. 
At  their  weddings  they  discharge  gtins  and  |SsloU.  on  «'U- 
terms  and  quitting  the  church.  Sonte  villages  distributo 
bread  and  chces**.  wine  and  walnut*,  nt  their  hmrraU  ; 
Some  l>eg  money  for  ma**e*  for  the  soul  of  the  deceased. 
'n»*y  are  sober,  but  are  fond  of  good  living.  Tlipj’drrv* 
with  a blue  cap,  rM  sash,  and  iT/pare<7/es,  or  hein|an 
samivU,  tied  on  with  blue  or  red  ribands;  and  hi  Wet 
weather,  rspadiUm.  or  brogue*  of  hide.  The  women 
dress  .nt  in  Castile;  the  marrioti  wear  a thin  muslin 
handkerchief,  tied  on  the  he.ul.  like  the  Irish  ; the  girls 
we.»r  iludr  h-vlr  braldiHl  down  their  backs.  Tlu  re  .ire 
I llu  lire*  at  Bilbao  and  VHtorla.  w here  id.iy*  and  ojiera* 

I areperformnl ; and  the  tit'per  classes  fnllovv'  the  f,i»ninnt 
, of  Franco  and  the  rest  or  Vurfqw.  ( /y/ecii'fierfo  p.  r la 
I Il^-al  Academia  de  la  Uistaria,  I 326.  ; Ht-i  let.  p : t6.  ; 

I llenim/gtim'f  i'uuiptogn  m yaraire  and  tAe 
I Proriiicfs,  p.  72.) 

l.lttle  is  known  of  the  early  hbJory  of  the  B.nvqr.e* 

! before  the  time  of  the  Roman*,  or  dttrlug  the  B#c«-nd.niiey 
of  the  Goths  and  Sar-ncen* ; by  all  «>f  whom  the  i*oumry 
wav  p.nr(ially  over- run.  The  Sj  at«ish  .AeatU-my  of  I is- 
tory  *.))*.  there  is  no  re.i«on  to  suppose  that  any  fan-.ily 
ever  h.ul  th.at  ahMsliitc  vovrrelgnry  over  it  ih.at  hav  Ik-**!) 
tuiqvoscd.  but  that  its  rulers  were* subject  to  the  Sp.vnl'^h 
king*  of  .Asturias,  Navarre,  and  Cavtile,  hke  the  rest  of 
the  prlnclp.vl  •••flurs  of  the  kingdom,  with  the  cxrepiioii 
of  that  tlifTercuce  w hleh  aro*r  fnim  the  great  juiwer  of 
the  lamlly  of  Haro,  who  held  the  lordship  lor  many 
yr.vr*.  In  1332,  the  dciutle*  of  the  ihrre  provln«e« 
offered  (he  dignity  to  .AIpnonso  XI.,  king  of  (*asnlo,  vvho 
accepisnl  the  lorilship;  but  before  the  grant  was  cxe- 
cutcvl.  the  most  forntal  rc*ctv)i  were  made  «'f  their 
franehis«'s  and  privileges,  nnd  the  king  was  ohligevl  to 
sign  a treaty,  one  of  inn  article*  of  whwh  was,  that  the 
tV.stili;tn  monarch  should  never  yossesi  onv  villugr,  for- 
tress. or  house,  ou  the  BaKpic  tcrrilory.  'i'heir  cvnmtrr 
has  been  the  scene  of  frotpicut  and  long-con  intied  wars 
with  foreign  nation*,  and  is  now  the  piineij'al  theatre  of 
a dnvtrurtive  civil  conflict,  'i  hrujgh  republican  in  .*11 
their  intlituthm*.  they  arc  much  attached  to  the  Spanish 
doininloD.  (D’cciiitiario  por  la  ,4rrtrfetn/«.  H.  4H»t — r.«s. ; 
MuntAly  Chronicle,  art.  Spain  past  and  pretenf,  Nov. 
1J»3S.) 

IHSCF.GLIA,  a sca-port  town  of  Naples,  prov.  Terra 
dl  Ban,  on  a rocky  promontory,  on  the  Adrutir.  12  m. 
E.S.K.  B.arlelta;  Ut.  41°  14'  li¥'  N..  long.  16^31'  K. 
Fop.  itl.'sto.  It  is  surrounded  Ity  lofty  stonci  walls,  and  is 
111  tmilt  : It  is  the  scat  of  a hivhoprie,  has  a cathedral.  2 
roliegiato  and  sumo  other  churches,  convent*  for  both 
sexes,  a publu*  school,  an  hospital,  a moni-dc-pi^'ti,  and  a 
fine  theatre.  Us  port  admit*  only  imall  vessels,  and  it 
hav  Rule  trade.  It  has  numerous  reservoir*  and  rliterns 
cut  In  the  solid  nwk,  and  arched  over,  for  th*»  c<dlccti«»n 
and  pj«*M*rvaii«n  of  the  rain  water,  the  phu-e  being 
entirely  «lcstitutc  of  srrines.  It  Is  snpptised  by  some  to 
be  the  Satiolnm  of  the  iVuUiigerian  Uide*.  luti  o|h<T 
critics  contend  that  Its  ancient  nantc  was  fVgffr,r.  Swin- 
burac  say*  that  it  i*  d)<»(itute  of  any  remains  of  an- 
liqiiltr.  f Sirinburne’s  Tv'o  Sieitif$,  i.  IWS.  4to.  ed.  ; 
Craren'i  ynvlet.  p.  PS.  ; Did.  Gtographiijvc,  Ac.) 

UI.S('nOF,SlU  BG,  a village  of  the  Fru^o.in  States 
prov.  I'.  Frussia,  on  the  Dimmer,  I&  m.  S.S.W.  Bos.vci. 
Fop.  2.ono. 

BISCHOFSTETN.  or  BlsrilSTFIN.  a town  of  the 
Prukvlat)  States,  prov.  K.  Ftu«v1s.  reg.  Khnigsbcrg,  on  a 
markhv  lake.  47  m,  S.  by  F.  Konigsberg.  F<»p  2.2fi0.  It 
has  2 ('-tlholic  churches,  n high  schnni,  fabrics  of  cloth 
and  s|oi  kings,  with  disftllerles.  breweries,  Ac. 

BISCHWKILLFR,  a town  of  Fraucc.dcp.  Das  Rhhi, 
cap.  Cant.,  on  the  Modcr,  15  m.  N.  Stra<liurg.  Fop. 
S.a,M.  It  w.-u  once  fortifievl ; but  the  works  were  de- 
stroyed by  the  Imperialists  In  I7f6.  It  manufacture* 
crurie  and  linen  cloths.  wo*»IIen  gloves.  i>ottery, 

tllct.  and  bricks,  and  has  woollen  mills,  madder  mill's, 
tanncriis  Ac. 

C c 
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BISENTO,  a town  of  Napict,  pror.  Abrti**o  Ultra  I., 
cap.  cant.,  In  a ralley,  10  m.  N.W.  I'ivttn-cli-rcimc. 
Ftm.  It  has  several  churches,  a dycMurk  forriulh, 

atui  fairs  on  May  16.  anil  17. 

BlSHOI'S-.\I,'CKI...\ND,  a market -town  and  town- 
ship of  Knalaml,  co.  Durham.  N-'V.  div.  Darlington 
ward,  par.  St.  Andrew  Auckland,  10  m.  S.W.  Durham. 
Area  of  township,  2,^70  acres.  Top  2.KVJ,  of  which  the 
town  may  have  about  2.»I00,  The  latter,  which  is  well 
built,  stands  on  an  eminence,  having  the  Wear  on  the 
N.,  and  the  Caunless  on  the  S.  E.  The  par,  church  Is 
about  1 m.  distant ; hut  there  Is  a chapel  of  ease  In  the 
(own,  and  the  Methodists,  lnde|>cndent«.  Quakers,  &c. 
have  also  chapels.  There  is  here  a grammar-school 
foundi*d  by  James  I.,  and  farther  endowed  by  several 
prelates;  a school  on  the  Madras  svstem  for  WO  bop, 
and  a school  fur  girls,  both  founded  hy  lllsbop  Barring- 
ton. Ac.  The  town  owes  its  importance,  ana.  perliaps, 
exlvtrnce,  to  its  having  at  its  N.E.  end  the  mamlfi- 
cent  eavtie  or  episcopal  pai.aeeof  the  bishop  of  Durham. 
The  building  is  of  great  extent,  has  a flne  chaml  built 
by  Bishop  (rosins,  and  some  good  pictures.  Ine  park 
incliidef  alvout  hoo  acres. 

BISHOP'S  CASTLE,  a par.,  bor.,  and  town  of  Eng- 
land, CO.  Salop,  hund.  Farslow,  141  m.  N.W'.  by  W. 
Imndnn.  Area.  6.000  acres.  Pop.  of  par.,  1821,  1,870; 
1831,  2,007  ; of  which  the  town  had  1,7211.  It  stands  on 
the  slope  of  a hill,  near  a small  branch  of  the  Clare. 
There  arc  some  go<>d  houses,  in  detacited  sltuatiooi  i 
but  the  greater  part  of  the  town  is  Irreralarly,  and 
me.-mly  built,  of  unhewn  stone.  The  church  (originally 
a flne  strurture  of  tlie  Norman  period)  »a*  partly  de- 
stroyed ill  (iio  last  civil  war,  and  subseouently  restored. 
•Thore  are  several  dluenUng  places  of  worship,  and  a 
free  school,  ctluratlng  .'»0  hoys  and  girls.  The  town- 
hitil,  built  In  17'>0,  contains  prisons  fur  criminals  and 
debtors : both  tills  and  the  maraet-houso  are  good  brick 
buildings.  A weekly  market  is  held  on  Friday,  and 
annual  fairs,  Feb.  13..  Friday  before  Gf/od  Friday. 
Ftid.iy  after  May  I.,  July  ft..  Sept.  9..  and  Nov.  |3.  Tlint 
in  May  Is  a pleasure,  and  tli.at  In  July  a wool  fair;  the 
rest  are  for  cattle.  Both  the  fairs  and  markets  are  much 
resorted  to  by  the  W'elsh,  who  are  the  chief  supporters 
of  tlie  town.  The  anu.  value  of  tlic  real  prop,  in 
Iftift  was  8.24H/.  A charter  of  the  26th  of  Kllzalreth 
conferred  on  the  corporation  the  privilege  of  rotiiniing 
2 mem.  to  the  H.  of  (\,  which  it  exrrcisixt  till  the  passing 
of  the  Keform  Act.  when  U was  dUfranehiied.  Its  local 
limits  were  extensive,  having  a cirr  oflAin.  Its  name 
Is  derived  from  an  ancient  eajtte  of  the  bishops  of  Here- 
ford. which  h:is  been  long  demolished:  the  site  of  it, 
however,  may  still  l»e  tracisl. 

BISHOF’S  STOKTFOHD,  a par,  and  town  of  Eng. 
land,  CO.  Hertford,  liund.  Hranghln,  on  the  Sturt,  26 
m.  N.N.E.  London.  Area,  acres.  Pop.  of  jiar., 

1S21,  3,3.Vt ; 1»31.  3.9.Vi.  'The  greater  part  or  the  town 
stands  on  the  slo)«  of  a hill,  on  the  W.  side  of  (he  river, 
and  consists  of  two  lines  of  street,  intersecting  each  other 
at  right  angles,  and  foniilng  a cross.  It  is  on  the  niiole 
writ  built,  and  has  M*reral  good  Inns.  The  church  stands 
on  an  eminence,  and  has  a fine  tower.  There  is  an.vtional 
school  for  300  children,  and  a public  library.  It  hat  an 
excellent  markrt-huuse  (built  at  the  Intersection  of  the 
streets,  in  1828.  with  an  Ionic  front),  which  contains  a 
large  hall,  usi<d  as  a cnru-exchange.  over  which  arc 
assembly  and  magistrates’  rooms.  The  weekly  market 
is  on  Thursday,  and  three  annual  fairs  are  held  on  Holy 
Thursday;  'Inursilay  after  Trinity  .Sunday,  and  lOtn 
Onober.  The  malting  and  com  trades  constitute  the 
chief  husiopis  of  the  town,  for  which  there  arc  con- 
venient wharfs  along  the  river  and  the  canal  (both  of 
which  are  contiguous  to  It) ; and  being  in  the  centre  of  a 
goud  com  district,  the  trade  Is  considerable.  Thore  Is 
also  a siik-mUl,  which  employs  many  hands.  The 
anil,  value  of  real  prop.  In  iHift  was  8.930/.  Under 
the  Poor  I-aw  Amendment  Act  it  is  the  union  town  for 
30  pars. : its  own  rates  average  1 ,231/.  Is.  Petty  sessions 
arc  held  every  forinight  by  the  co.  magistrates : it  U also 
a polling  town  for  Herts. 

BISHOP’S  WALTHAM,  a par.  and  town  of  England, 
CO.  Southampton,  div.  Portvdown.  hund.  of  Bishop’s 
Waltham.  02  m.  S.W.  by  W.  London.  Pop.,  In  1821, 
2,126:  1831,2.181;  houses  at  the  latter  date.  438.  It  is 
situated  by  the  Hamble  (a  small  stream  rising  1 m. 
from  the  town)  In  the  viiinltyof  Wallbam  Forest.  It 
has  a good  church,  an  endowed  charity  school  for  36 
boys,  and  a national  school  for  160  hoys  and  girls. 
It  has  a weekly  market  on  Friday,  and  anmnd  fairs,  on 
2d  Friday  in  May.  July  :W..  and  Friday  following  Old 
Michnelmns-d.xy.  Lcatner-dressinR  is  llu*  chief  trade  of 
the  town,  which  is  mostly  dlsposeu  of  at  lis  own  fairs, 
and  those  of  the  nelglibourhood.  There  is  also  *nm© 
malting  btulnesi  carried  on.  It  is  a polling  town  for  the 
northern  divUlon  of  the  county.  I he  anti,  value  of 
re^  prop.,  in  181.^,  was  1.809/.  The  lry-c«7»cre<l  ruins 
to  a line  old  castle  are  In  the  Immediate  vicinity. 
If  originated  hi  the  reign  of  .Stephen,  but  owed  Its  sub- 
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sequent  magnlAcencc  to  William  of  Wykeham.  It  waa 
dcmolisbi'd  by  the  parHamcnUi7  army  in  the  last  civil 

I * nisMOP.WEARMnUTH  (&rSt  Nprai.AXD.) 

' IllSK*N.\NO  (an.  Brs/dtit),  a town  of  Naples,  prov. 
CiUabrU  tltra,  can.  cant.,  1ft  m.  N.  Cosenta.  Pop. 

10.000.  It  Is  defeuitcd  l*y  a castle  situnteil  the  highest 
of  the  7 hills  by  which  It  Is  surrounded  ; is  the  seat  of  a 
bishopric;  has*  a fine  c.dhe»lral.  numerous  churches,  a 
nunnery,  several  convents.  2 hospitals,  and  a house  nt 
refuge.  I,argv  quantities  of  sUk-wnrms  are  reared  in  the 
vicinity. 

BI8.SAOOS,  a group  of  small  vniranic  islands,  on  the 
W.  coa-st  of  Africa.  opi*0's<|c  the  emb'jurhurc  of  tlie 
Klo  Grande,  between  and  12^  N.  lat.,  and  and 
D40  w.  lung.  The  largest  Is  about  lA  m.  In  length, 
and  some  o?  them  arc  uninhabited.  'Fhe  inhab.,  who 
arc  described  as  brave  and  treacherous,  raise  some  maize, 
but  are  principally  dependent  on  their  cattle,  goats,  and 
fiihery. 

BISZTRITZ,  a free  royal  town  of  Transylvania, 
rap.  district,  in  a fine  valley,  on  the  BUstrits  ; lat.  47^ 
ft' 46"  N.,  long.  24"  .12*  18^'  E.  Pop.  6.ft00.  It  1«  for- 
tified. has  a gj'mnasium.  two  schools,  and  two  hospitsdi, 
with  a Considerable  trade  In  rattle. 

BITCHE.  a town  and  fortress  of  France,  dep.  Moaelle. 
cap.  cant.,  at  the  foot  of  the  Vosges,  1ft  m.  R.S.R.  8ar- 
guemines.  Pop.  8.077.  The  fortress  or  citadel  stands  on 
an  almost  Inaccessible  rock  rising  from  the  middle  of  the 
town.  The  interior  of  the  rock  Is  vaulted  and  casemated ; 
the  fort  mounts  80  pieet>s  of  cannon,  may  be  garrisoned  by 
I.OOOmen,  is  well  supplied  with  water, and  is  looked  upon 
as  next  to  impregnaole.  The  town,  formerly  called  Kal- 
tenlmusen.  U Duilt  at  the  foot  of  the  rock,  surmounted  by 
the  citadel,  near  a large  shallow  lake  or  mere,  where  the 
Home  has  its  source.  It  products  dtflerent  sorts  of  fine 
pottery.  The  glass-works  of  Munsthal,  In  the  vicinity, 
tiimisn  flint  glass  of  the  value  of  CUU.OOU  ft.  a year. 
(Hugo,  art.  Mt»sc//c.) 

ImTKTTO,  a town  of  Naples,  prnv.  Terra  dl  Bari,  in 
a very  fertile  plain  on  the  .Adriatic,  10  m.  S.W.  Bari. 
Pop.  ft.fXK).  It  l»  the  seat  of  a bishopric  ; has  a cathedral, 
remarkable  for  its  piUures  and  marbles,  and  several  con- 
vents. 

BITONTO  (an.  Buluntum),  a town  of  Naples,  pror. 
Terra  dl  Bari,  rap.  cant.,  in  a lino  plain.  10  m.  W.S.W, 
Bari ; lat.  410  1.T  N . long.  160  42' E.  p„p.  12,000.  Swin- 
burne says  that  it  is  a fine  town,  and  that  the  Inhatiitanta 
are  much  easier  In  tlieir  fortunes,  and  more  polished  and 
improvr«l  in  their  manners,  than  those  (bat  dwell  in  the 
rittes  along  the  coast.  It  Is  the  seat  of  a bishopric ; has  a 
fine  cathe«lraI.12  parish  churches,  ccmvenls  for  Imth  sexes, 
an  Imspiial. and  a nunnery.  The  environs  produce  a wine 
called  SftgarU/o,  Mid  to  be  excellent,  and  In  which  the 
town  tradri  extensively.  In  1734  the  Spaniards,  under  the 
Count  de  Mortemar,  gained,  in  the  vicinity  of  this  town, 
an  important  victory  over  the  Austrians.  (Sirinlmmf'M 
Tiro  SicHtrt.  i.  397. ; NampoUi,  Ac.) 

BITKITTO,  a town  of  Naples,  prov.  Terra  dl  Bari, 
7 m.  S.  Bari.  Pop.  2.AOO.  it  has  a fine  collegiate 
church,  and  Its  territory  Is  celebrated  for  its  wines  and 
almonds. 

BITTBURO.  a town  of  the  Prussian  States,  prov. 
Lower  Rhine,  cap.  circle,  18  m.  N.N.W.  Treves.  Pop. 

2.000.  It  has  a castle,  two  Catholic  churclici,  and  some 
trade  in  com  and  rattle. 

BITTKRFELD,  a town  of  the  Pmulao  States,  pror. 
Saxony,  reg.  Mersebourg,  can.  circle,  16  m.  8.  Dessau. 
Pop.  3,400.  it  was  foundea  by  a colony  of  Flemings, 
whose  descendants  are  said  to  hold  their  property  in 
common,  and  to  be  governed  by  peculiax  laws.*  It  baa 
fabrics  of  cloth  and  earthenware. 

BIZER'I’A,  or  BENZART  (an.  Hippo  Diarrkphis.ot 
Zariha},  a sea-port  town  of  Tunis,  at  the  bottom  of 
a deep  gulph  or  bay  (5m»s  Wpponcruit),  on  a channd 
uniting  the  gulph  with  an  internal  lake  or  lagoon, 
40  m.  N.W.  Tunis;  lat.  S7<>  17*  30**  N.,  long.  ^ ftO* 
3fi/*  R Pop.  variously  estimated  at  from  8,000  to 

14.000.  It  IS  about  1 m.  in  drc.,  and  is  defended  by 
walls,  and  two  castles  ; but  as  the  latter  are  commanded 
by  a height  within  a short  distance,  it  could  oppose  no 
enrctual  resistance  to  an  army  attacking  It  by  land. 
Though  It  lia.s  a good  appearance  at  a distance,  It  Is, 
like  most  other  Turkish  towns,  really  mean  and  filthy. 
Its  port,  which  now  only  admits  small  vessels,  was 
formerly  one  of  the  best  lu  the  Medllctranean.  and 
might  easily  bo  restored,  in  this  respect,  to  Its  ancient 

Cre.emlnenre.  The  channel  on  which  (he  town  la 
iiMt  ha«  in  parts  five  and  six  fathoms  water,  and  It 
nilgtit.  with  no  ^reat  labour,  be  every  where  deepened  to 
that  extent.  The  lake,  or  Inner  harbour.  Is  of  great 
extent,  with  a depth  of  water  varying  from  ten  to  fifty 
fathoms,  and  is  capable  of  accomme^ating  the  largest 
navies.  'J’he  country  round  is  also  exceedingly  fertile  ; 
so  mud)  so  that,  notwithstanding  its  neglected  state, 
l.vrge  quantities  of  com  are  occasionally  exported  from 
Diicpta.  There  cannot  therefore  be  a doubt  that 
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vere  thU  town  and  the  adjacent  country  In  the  poi- 
•etsion  of  aiiv  European  {K>«cr,  It  would  »pmlily 
become  one  or  the  greatest  emporiums  and  most  dnu* 
Fishing  districts  on  Uio  MctlUiTrancan.  But  no  tm* 
provemeot  need  be  looked  for  so  lung  as  it  it  permitted 
to  remain  in  the  power  of  its  present  barbarous  masters. 
(S  a»r’s  Tr^rec/s.  i».  7*. ; Modrm  T'eaectfer,  xx.  36ft,  <rc.) 

BLACKBURN,  a market-town  and  pari.  Imr.  of  Eng- 
land, CO.  Lanr.asier,  hand,  and  par.  of  Ulnckburn,  on 
an  affluent  of  the  Klbt)le ; IH3  m.  N.W.  by  N.  London,  31 
m.  N.K.  Liverpool.  31  tn.  N.W.  by  N.  Manchester,  it 
m.  N.  by  W.  Button,  and  9 m.  K.  by  S.  Preston.  The 
progress  of  pop.  has  been  as  follows : ~ 


i7;a 

IMl. 

1X1). 

1X11.  1 

1831. 

T««w  - A/UO 

1 M ,11X0 

1 '»,U\3 

37,391 

ParUh  - - 

33,(>31 

69,791 

The  town,  situated  on  a rirulet.  called  in  Domesday 
Book  “ Blackebume,"  was,  with  the  surrouiuling district, 
a manor  during  the  reign  of  Willl,uxi  the  Conqueror,  who  I 
granted  it  to  Ibbert  de  I.acy.  A castle,  of  which  no  trace 
exists  at  present,  is  tsdd  by  Whitaker  to  have  been  a sta- 
tion of  tne  Homans,  and  of  the  Kaxons.  Camden  and  ' 
Blome  both  notice  it  as  a thriving  market-town  in  their  I 
dajs.  The  eminences  In  the  vicinity  are  naked,  and  in 
winter  the  place  has  a dreary  aspect.  It  is  Irregularly 
built,  owing  partly  to  Its  antiquity,  and  partly  to  the  In- 
termixluro  of  glebe  and  other  lands,  the  tenures  of 
which  interfere  with  s better  arrangement  of  the 
avenues.  It  Is  well  paved  and  lighted,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  a late  act;  but  is  badly  supplied  with  wati'r. 
The  parish  church  of  St.  Mary,  originally  built  before 
the  Conquest,  was  rebuilt  on  a new  site  tn  1819,  at  an  ex- 
pense of  36,(M<0f. ; it  Is  in  the  Gothic  style,  contains  3,r.OO 
•Ittings.  of  which  700  are  free  ; and  in  boldness,  symme- 
try.  a^  correctoeta  of  design,  is  said  to  be  surpassed  by 
but  few  ecclesiastical  structures.  It  sustained  some  in- 
jury. which  was  toon  after  repaired,  from  a fire  in  1R3I. 
There  are  three  other  eplsoipal  churches,  viz.  Su  John's, 
built  by  subscription ; St.  Peter's,  by  a pari,  mam  ; and 
St.  Paul's,  originally  a dissenting  chapel  of  Laily  Hun- 
tingdon’s connection.  The  Methodists,  Baptists,  Inde- 
pei^eoU,  and  Homan  Catholics,  hare  each  two  places 
of  worship;  the  Swedenborgians  and  Society  of  Friends, 
one  each.  A free  grammar-school,  founded  in  the  time 
of  Elizabeth,  and  etMlowed  with  Lands  now  producing 
about  130/.  annually,  educates  90  pupils  ; LeyUtid's 
charity  school.  90  girls  ; and  in  the  national  school  GOO 
children  of  both  sexes  are  instructed.  Altogether,  up- 
wards of  ft.non  children  receive  the  rudiments  of  edu- 
cation in  public  seminaries  of  various  descriptions.  I'bc 
IndepeiKlents’  theological  academy  educates  candidates 
for  tne  ministry  of  thiU  religious  persuasion.  The  pub- 
lic iHiildings,  with  the  exception  of  th<ise  applied  to 
theological  purposes,  are  few  in  number,  and  ranslst 
princi^Iy  of  a small  neat  theatre,  and  a cloUi-hall.  It 
oat  a dispensary  and  a lying-in  iustltuUon,  a horticultural 
society,  ami  two  weekly  papers. 

The  Reform  Act  conlerrcd  on  Blackburn  the  privi- 
lege of  returning  2 mem-  to  liie  H.  of  C.  The  bor., 
which  Is  Identical  with  the  township,  comprises  S.filO 
acres  ; and  had,  in  1H31,  4,802  houses,  of  which  623  wore 
worth  In/,  a year  and  upwards.  Keglslered  electors  in 
1837-M,  843. 

The  manufacture  of  a kind  of  cloth  made  of  linen 
warp  and  emton  woof,  each  partly  of  dyed  thread,  giving 
the  web  a rhequered  appearance,  and  thence  called 
Hlackburn  cheque,  was  carried  on  here  in  IbftO.  It  was 
afterwards  snpersedod  by  that  of  Blackburn  greys,  con- 
sisting also  of  linen  and  cotton,  so  called  iron)  their  iieitig 
pnm^  in  an  unbleached  state.  James  Hargreaves,  a 
working  carpenter,  the  inventor  of  the  spinning-jenny. 
the  first  great  step  In  that  wonderful  career  of  inventioti 
and  discovery  that  has  raised  the  cotton  manufacture  to  , 
its  present  unexampled  state  of  proswrity,  was  a native  j 
of  Blackburn.  In  1767  he  produced  the  jenny;  but  | 
instead  of  meeting  with  the  countenance  and  support  due  | 
to  his  singular  deserts,  be  was  driven  out  of  the  tow  n,  i 
and  eventually  out  of  the  countv ; and  it  was  not  lili 
about  1910  or  1813  that  the  people  of  Blackburn  began  j 
largely  to  embark  In  the  cotton  trade,  and  to  avail  them-  I 
selves  of  the  discoveries  that  had  originated  in  their  j 
town.  Vow,  however,  spinning  of  the  coarser  kind  of  | 
calicoea,  and  their  weaving  by  the  power-loom.  cotuUtutu 
the  tuple  trade  of  the  place : coarse  muslins  continue  to 
be  wrought  by  the  hann-loom.  In  IH31,  the  number  of 
spinoera  and  weavers  in  the  town  was  eatlmated  at  13.0  0. 
and  the  value  of  the  goods  produced  at  about  S,000,(K)0/. 
Siuce  then  the  manufacture  has  increased  at  leMt  a 
(Mird,  so  that  the  value  of  the  goods  will  be  little 
sh  irt  of  3,000.000/.  The  abundance  of  cool  raised 
from  the  coal-field  a few  m.  to  the  8.  has  lawly  con- 
trihiitfd  to  the  progreM  of  manufactures.  Tncy  have 
aUo  been  much  facilitated  by  tho  Liverpool  and  I.ecds 
Canal,  which  passes  close  to  tV'  town.  MarktU  are  held 
on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays.  In  an  Inconvenient  place: 
birs  for  cloth,  in  the  cloth. hall,  on  Easter-Monday,lltb. 
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13th  May.  and  17tb  Oct. ; and  for  cattle,  on  the  alternate 
Wednesdays  from  the  beginning  of  February  to  Michael, 
mas.  The  banking  establishments  are,  branches  of  the 
Commerri.nl  B.mk  of  England,  and  of  the  Manchester 
and  Liverpool  District  Baj^  ; a private  baiikli^. house, 
and  a savings*  bank. 

•*  In  the  early  stages  of  the  cotton  manufacture.”  sayi 
Mr.  Baines,  ” the  Inhabitants,  in  general,  were  indigent, 
and  sc.vitllv  provided  (and  this  it  still  the  case  so  far  as 
. the  hand-loom  weavers  are  cnncenied) ; but  decisive 

roofs  of  wealth  now  appear  In  this  place  on  every  hand\ 

andsoine  new  erections  are  continually  rising  up  ; pub- 
lic Institutions  for  the  improvement  of  the  mind,  ana  the 
extension  of  human  happiness,  arc  rapidly  Increasing ; and 
this  pl.ico,  at  one  time  proverbial  for  its  rudeness  and 
want  uf  civilisation,  may  now  fairly  rank,  in  point  of  opu- 
lence  and  intelligence,  with  many  of  the  principal  towns 
in  the  kingdom.'* 

The  parish  of  Blackburn  extends  over  4A.63fi  acres ; 
It  Includes  *J3  townships  and  rha|>elrles  ; and  h.id.  in  1831, 
ftG.79I  Inhal'itants.  (See  liatms's  Hitt.  I^ncatkire  f 
iVkitakfr't  Hist,  qf  Whallfy  ; Fart.  Repvrtt  and  Re- 
turns  ; HoU's  fJrn.  View  of  Lancasktre.) 

_ BI.ACKHKATH,  an  elevated  moory  tract.  In  the  vU 
: cinity  of  the  British  metro]>olis.  which  ^ves  name  to  the 
. humi.  in  which  it  U situated,  in  the  lath  of  8iittan-at- 
Holine,  fo.  Kent.  The  greater  p>ortion  is  In  the  parish 
> of  Greenwich,  but  It  also  extends  Into  those  of  Charlton, 
LewUham,  and  I^.  and  is  U m.  in  an  K.  and  W.  du 
rection,  and  about  half  that  N.  and  S.:  from  St.  Paul's 
to  the  nearest  part  is  about  ftm.  S.K.  It  commands 
many  fine  proii^^s,  and  has  numerous  elegant  villas. 
There  arc  two  episcopal  chapels,  one  in  the  parish 
of  Lewisham  and  one  in  the  liberty  of  Kidbro<ik. 
also  tw'o  preparatory  and  several  private  schools. 
On  the  E,  side  is  Slorden  College,  a quadrangular 
structure,  founded  in  1708,  for  decay€?d  merchants  ; Its 
revenue  is  about  ft.OfX)/.  a year,  in  the  hands  nf  seven 
trustees,  who  nominate  the  pensioners,  and  appoint  thn 
treasurer  and  cliaplain : there  are  about  40  supported, 
each  of  whom  receives  8/.  a month,  and  has  a sejiarate 
a|iartment ; but  they  eat  at  a common  table:  none 
are  admissible  under  .ftO  rears  of  age.  A Bomnn  road 
(Walling  Stret't),  from  I.ondon  to  Dover,  traverw-s 
the  heath,  nearly  In  the  direction  of  the  modern  line : 
there  are  some  large  ancient  tumuli  on  it.  In  the  Jith 
century  the  Danes  (whose  fleet  lay  off  Greenwich)  were 
encamped  on  the  heath  some  months,  whence  they  niado 
many  excursions  ; in  one  of  which  Canterbury  was 
smked,  and  the  axclibUhop  carried  off.  and  afterwards 
killed.  Wat  Tylrr,  and  subsequently  Jo«.k  Cade,  t<>uk 
un  positions  with  their  followers  on  it ; as  did  the 
Corui»h  rebels,  under  Ix*rd  Audley,  defcatf'd  with  grc.'it 
slaughter  by  Henry  VII.  Thither  also,  In  former  times, 
the  lord  mayor  and  corporation,  and,  occruioiially,  tho 
king  and  his  court,  were  wont  to  go,  when  illustrious 
I>crsonages  were  to  be  welcomed  to  the  capital.  {Uoited's 
Kent,  tfc.) 

BLACK  SR.k  (the  Euxine,  or  Ilsvrsv  Fvfu»«r  of  tho 
Greeks  and  Humans),  a large  internal  sea  lying  lictween 
the  S.W.  provinces  of  Kussla  tn  Europe  ana  .ftsJa  Mir>nr, 
extending  from  60*  to  46°  4ft*  N.  lat.,  and  from  27-^ 
3ft'  to  4(P  48*  E.  long.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  and 
N \V  . by  the  Kiisslan  provinces  of  Taurida,  Kherson,  and 
Rrssarabia  ; on  the  N-E.  and  E.  by  the  Caucasian  eotm- 
trU's  Clrco:^ila,  MingreU.!.  and  lineriti.i ; on  the  S.E.  and 
S.  by  Armenia  and  Asia  Minor ; and  on  the  W.  by  tho 
Turkish  governments  uf  Hiunelia  and  Bulgaria.  Its  ex- 
treme length  from  H.  to  W.  is  upwards  of  700  m.;  its 
greatest  width,  on  tho  31st  meridian.  400  tn  ; E.  from 
this  it  narrows  by  the  projection  of  the  Crimea,  and  tho 
advanro  of  the  opposite  shore  of  Asia  Minor,  to  l.'H  ra.  i 
again  It  widens  to  2C.ft  m.  Udween  the  Strait  of  Yenikale 
and  the  Gulph  of  Samsun,  but  from  the  last  puiut  U cun. 
stantlv  and  rapidly  diminishes,  till  its  E.  roast  (running 
due  N.  and  8.)  dues  not  exceed  GOm.  In  width.  Its  sur- 
face is  estimated  at  about  IGO.noo  sq.  m.,  and  Its  const 
line,  including  its  sinuusities,  considerably  exceeds  t.ocQ 
m.  ( CAr*a/«cr,  t’oi/.  de  la  Propon.etdu  Font  Rue.  p.  329.; 
Jones's  Travels,  U.  383.  ; RennelTs  Comp.  (Jeog.  qf  H\ 
Asia,  li.  777. ; Arrotrsmith's  Atlas.) 

The  Black  Sea  is  connected  with  the  Sea  of  .4soph  by 
the  Strait  of  Yenikal/  (an.  ^tpkorus  Cimmerms)t  and 
with  the  Sea  of  Marmara,  by  the  Channel  of  Constanti- 
nople (an.  Bosphorus  Thradvs').  With  these  exceptions, 
it  is  wholly  isolated.  It  is  also  much  more  compact  in 
form  than  most  other  In^e  bodies  of  water ; giving  off 
no  grfat  limbs,  like  the  Baltic.  Mediterranean,  Ar.,  and 
having  very  few  even  moderately -sited  gulphs.  The  m<  st 
Important,  that  of  Kirkinlt  (the  Carcinitus  Sinus  of  the 
ancients)  lies  between  the  N.W.  shore  of  the  Crimea  ami 
the  opposite  shore  of  S.  Russia,  extending  as  far  F..as  the 
Isthmus  of  Perekop.  The  coast  of  the  sea  is,  however, 
by  no  meant  iron-bound  : small  bays  and  harbours  innu- 
merable occur  at  short  distances,  through  all  its  circuit, 
but  none  of  them  is  in  the  least  comparable,  as  to  size. 
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with  the  Gulph  of  Kirkinit,  unlru,  indretl,  the  Sen  of 
Aioph  ■ikI  the  Sen  of  Marmara  be  rtvkoned  gulplis  of  the 
Black  Sea.  The  strait*  of  the  Diack  Sea  arc  rery  remark, 
able  ; thejr  tcarccljr  break  Uio  contimiUr  of  the  land,  for 
ax  their  narrowest  fwrt.  that  of  Yenikail/,  i*  not  more  than 
S m.  aero**,  and  that  of  Contlantlnoplc  less  than  I4  ni. 
{PaUa*'$  TrnrfU,  in  S.  Ruuta,  h.  'iHa.  ; Ckt'raUcr,  p. 44.) 
The  former,  iri.ief>d.  spreads  out  In  low  and  swampj 
ftrounds  into  a kind  of  marshjr  hav,  ttir  Rrratost  width  of 
which,  measured  transTcrsel)-,  is  amiul  at  in.  {P.tUas,  ii. 
30U.)t  but  the  ThracUin  IhHiihurus  through  Us 

whole  lenffth  of  atKHit  17  m.,  lik»>  a matnnOcent  rirer,  be* 
tween  muiintainmis  banks,  and  in  no  i«irt  attains  a width 
of  more  than  U m.  or  31  m.  {Jottet,  u.  4t*».) 

The  depth  of  water  m this  sea  If  variatde,  but  the  ra- 
rlattons  apiwar  to  Iw  estremclr  regular,  dci>ending  ge- 
uera'lv  tifKin  the  proximity  of  the  land  ; so  much  *0, 
indi-od  that  in  many  piac«*s  (off  the  mouths  of  the  Ila- 
miite  in  pariieularj  the  distance  of  the  shore  mar 
known  within  | m.  from  tlie  soundings  only,  (/./ois. 
Commerce  qf  ihf  Block  Sc<t.\^-(i.)  In  the  Strait  of  Yenl- 
kale,  the  depth,  in  its  shallowest  part,  d«H>«  not  exreesl 
II  ft.,  nor  III  its  deepest  U it  more  than  Wft. ; hut  uisslnit 
tiiis,  the  sea  itself  is  found,  in  the  itcitthbourhoocl  of  the 
•trait,  to  hare  a general  depth  of  4 f.tthoms.  doefiening 
rapidly  to  efi  fathoms  or  more ; while.  In  the  S.  parts.  4** 
fathoms  are  found  at  the  entrance  of  the  'rhrarlan  Bos- 
Idioriis  ; an  wjual  nr  greater  depth  along  the  W . shore,  at 
a little  distance  from  the  land,  a*  far  as  the  mouths  of 
the  t).%iud>e ; and  In  the  main  sea,  lH4w«*rn  the  Bosphorus 
and  .SrliastoiKil.  In  the  (’rinira.  no  botturn  Is  found  at 
IfiO.  Ilf).  140.  and  ICO  fathoms.  The  sea  upon  the  S. 
coast,  from  t’enstantlnople  to  Sinope  (Iong.3.V-),Ii  toler- 
ably <lre|i ; thence  to  the  K,  ct>ait.  It  l«  known  only  that 
vessels  of  anv  dr.tught  may  navigate  its  waters  : and  the 
K.E.  shore,  between  the  rivers  1‘basls  and  Kultan,  may 
be  regarded  as  yet  unknown  to  Ktiropi’ans.  ( Cotf.  qf  the 
Jihn^e,  mil) ; Geog.  JourncU,  I.  IOC.  ; Eton,  pp.  7—13.  i 
Admiralty  citttri$,  wet  It.  pi.  73.) 

The  Kuxine  is  enclosed  «m  the  N.F...  P...  8 . and  S.  W., 
by  high  mountAini.  which  run  down  close  to  U»  margin  ; 
ewni  on  the  W.,  Uie  ('ar}iathians  approach  its  shores  to 
within  170  in. ; but  to«.iirds  the  S \v.  .•rntl  N.,  It  opx-ns  on 
the  great  Pumpt^an  plain,  which  includes  Ilussia.  roiand, 
Prutsia.  S.  (Germany,  the  Netherlanils.  and  Denmark. 
Not  a raouuUin.  nut  a hill,  rises  ne.ir  Its  U'd,  In  these 
directions,  except  tlie  stn.tll  range  in  the  S.  of  the  Crimea. 
It  might  Ik*  reasonaldy  iinaginiHl,  that,  in  ronieqitenceof 
such  a formation,  its  basin  would  consist  exctiisirely  of 
the  countries  stretching  from  its  N \V.  and  W.  shores. 
ThU  is,  however,  far  from  iM-iiig  the  case.  It  Is  true  that 
it  I yiH.  roast.  iMUind  closely  in  by  the  Caucasus,  receives 
only  the  torrent*  that  mu  tnrlr  short  courses  from  the 
\V.  s]n])es  of  that  mountain  sjktem,  i>ut  from  tlie  8.K 
and  S..  the  .*up(dy  yielded  by  .\*ia  Minor  is  hy  no  mr-ani 
niggardly,  seveiai  very  considerable  rivers  having  their 
emb  xiehtire  in  its  waters. 

I he  liasin  of  the  Euxine  expands,  in  this  direction, 
from  about  40  m.  to  ne.u'iy  nr  quitx*  3<io  m.  in  width  ; but 
Immedlatelv  N.  of  the  Catirasian  mount-ains.  it  sud- 
denly klrctches  H.  3f*0  in.,  the  *ea  receiving,  throuuh  the 
KuImu.  neiriy  all  the  water  that  flows  from  the  N.rl.  face 
of  the  Caucasus,  and  bv  various  oilier  channels,  consider- 
ably the  larger  part  of  nil  tiie  drainage  from  tiie  Inw  and 
swampy  lauds  \V.  of  the  Caspi-vn.  (.Vrr  CssrivN  Ses.) 
On  Us  N.iHMwt.  the  llliwrk  Sea  reeeives  the  waters  of 
some  of  the  first  class  European  rivers  from  a distance  of 
700  in  from  it*  shores,  (ore  Uor«.  Dmkstr.  Dmei-x.  ) 
The  Don,  indeosi.  Sail*  Into  the  )M*a  of  .4ioph  ; but  this 
Is.  physically  cxmsldered,  only  a part  of  the  larger  body 
with  which  it  is  connected.  But  by  far  the  most  re- 
markable part  of  the  basin  of  the  Fiixiiieislhai  towards 
the  NV.  It  has  iM-eii  already  stated,  tliat  the  Carpathians 
anproarh.  in  lids  direction,  to  within  a com^iaralively 
^orc  distance  of  its  shores;  but  notwithiunding  tliii, 
tiie  Daiiuiie.  after  breaking  (linmgb  the  mouiitAlns  at 
Orsova,  reaches  the  Kuxine  chargi*<i  with  all  the  surplus 
waters  of  the  K.  and  N.K.  declivUies  of  the  Atf  s.  the 
8.  and  part  of  the  N.K.  declivities  of  the  ('arpalliians, 
the  S.  aei'liviiles  of  the  .Sudeto*.  ami  the  N.decilvi- 
tiet  of  the  Haikimn  ; in  other  w<ird*.  the  whole  water  of 
N Turkey,  of  the  Austrian  empire,  with  the  exc-rjitlon  of 
Bohemia  aud  Ix^mlurdy  ; together  w ith  a great  ]uirt  of 
that  of  Bavaria  and  WlrtemtHTg.  (See  1>«N'I  RX.)  Theve 
countries  extend  above  1 .000  m.  W.  from  the  Black  Sea  ; 
their  surface  Is  er|uai  to  more  th.nn  l-lllh  part  n(  the 
whole  of  Kuru(>r,  and  their  running  water  to  aimosl  1-Sth 
pan.  ( Eirhlenstein,  Cannof.  I.  3'^.  rl  teif  ) When  tothis 
IB  addird  the  aiipply  from  the  N.F..  and  S..  It  will  be  evi- 
dent that  the  Msili  of  the  Kuxine  Is  of  very  great  ex- 
tent. The  much  larger  porthm  belongs  to  Knrope,  of 
which  It  drains  almost  1-3tl  part;  and  tiie  amount  of 
water  received  by  (he  sea  is  e«;ua)  to  that  given  from  the 
same  division  of  the  world  to  the  Mediterni'  enn  (direetf 
and  Baltic  togiHiirr.  It  Is  indeed  by  far  the  largest  o( 
tlie  Euroftean  basins,  nor  is  there  any  where  a similar 
fact  of  country  so  abundantly  irrigated. 


There  are,  of  course,  no  tides  in  this  close  sea,  but 
from  the  vast  quantitv  of  water  received,  the  currents  aro 
very  marked,  powerml.  and  re^ilar  ; a little  variation  Is 
caused  by  winas,  and  some  trifling  complexity  near  the 
mouths  of  rivers,  but  in  general  the  direction  is  from  all 
points  towards  the  Channel  of  Constantinople,  through 
which  a vert'  constant  flow  Is  kept  up  to  the  Sea  of  Mar. 
mara.  Within  this  strait,  however,  the  currents  become 
rather  more  varUble,  being  thrown  from  side  to  side  by 
the  inequalities  of  the  masts,  and  the  narrowneti  of  the 
rhruinci.  {Ckcralier,  p.  4>'i. ; Jones,  It.  31M.  447. ; PaUas.  U. 
3H.4.  ; Grog:  Joum.,  t,  107-.  Ac.)  The  water  of  the 
Black  Sea  appears  to  cnntAin  more  salt  than  could 
have  bci-n  ex|>ecl«'«l,  under  exlulng  Hrcumstanccs.  It 
hav  l>een  ohserred,  of  the  constant  action  of  the  St.  Law- 
rertce  on  the  N.  American  lakes,  that  it  has  t>ren  con- 
tinited  long  enr  iigli  to  make  them  sweet  and  clear,  even 
iiad  they  oHgiiiailv  been  filled  w ith  ink  I But  an  opera- 
tion, not  less  {lowertii}.  has  been  at  work  fully  as  long 
upon  these  w. iters;  and  though  the  Sea  of  Aznph  baa 
become  potable,  except  wlien  a S.W.  wind  prevails,  the 
Block  .Sea  it  sell  is  utd  to  1m>  only  about  I -7th  part  less  salt 
than  the  Atiaiillc.  and  fuliv  1-Unh  taller  than  the  Baltic. 
(f'kardm.  p l.VS. ; Jones,  ll.  143..  he.)  This,  if  correct.  Is, 
in  ail  proi»it>1iitv,  attrilmtable  to  the  saline  nature  of  the 
•ea-b«-d.  The  f».  mast  Is  almost  one  continued  plain  of 
salt,  and  the  numerous  lakes,  with  which  these  steppes 
nlvoiind.  are.  by  tlie  action  of  the  smnmrr  sun,  covered 
with  a thick  white  crust  of  the  same  mineral,  perfectly 
crystailised,  and  having  the  appearance,  and  almost  tlie 
consl»teney.  nf  ice.  (/*n//<M,il.  4fid— 477.  ; ktrs.  Guthrie's 
Tout  through  the  Taurida,  pp.  he.)  It  is  very  im- 

probable (hit  thiipecullarity  of  s>oil  should  be  continued 
to  the  very  etige  of  ihe  sea.  ami  tiien  ‘uddenir  erase  ; aud 
on  the  other  hand,  if  it  he  farther  continued  to  any  dis- 
tance. it  wiil  necessarily  countervail  In  a great  degree  the 
influence  of  the  immense  supply  of  frish  water.  The 
fart  Is.  however,  that  but  very  illllc  it  known,  with  any 
tiling  like  certainty,  of  the  chemical  composition  of  the 
Black  Sea.  The  Kussian  observations  arc  limited  to  tlie 
N.  shores;  the  lew  French  ami  Knglish  iravrlicrs  who 
have  traversed  its  surface,  have  done  so  only  pwrUsU}  and 
hurrifxlly;  among  trading  navigators  there  ha*  been  no 
Jonas  lianway;  and  the  ststemciits  of  Iho  Turks  exhibit 
nothing  but  Ignorance,  prejudice,  and  mitrepresentmiun. 
A iflrmlflc  survey  of  this  sea  has  yet  to  be  performed. 
.lAd  Uiissia  is  the  only  power  to  w tiUh  Europe  can  took 
for  this  service.  Her  government  has  already  distm- 
guisheti  itself  by  similar  iiiveitigation*,  and  as  sire  bai  so 
great  an  interest  hi  the  correct  dellncaiion  and  «te»rriu- 
tlon  of  this  sea,  it  U to  lie  hoped  that  she  may  shortly 
uiwlertakc  the  task.  Meanwhile,  however,  many  old 
nrrjudices  with  respect  to  it  are  fo)>t  vanishing  : and  the 
K'lxinc  is  no  longer  regardml  os  a dark  aM  desolate 
region  of  storms,  danger,  and  shipwreck.  Tliat  such  an 
opinion  should  iiave  ever  prevalliHl,  is  not  a liiMc  reinark- 
able  : but  it  did  prevail  in  am  lent,  and  in  modern 
times  till  a eomparativcly  Ute  rerlod.  Touruefort  was 
the  first  who  attempted  to  dispel  the  prejudice*  .and  mi*- 
rrprescntiitUHiB  referred  to  ; and  who  venturevl  to  repre- 
sent facts  as  he  found  them,  and  not  as  they  had  ^en 
disguisiHi  by  the  poets  of  antiquity,  nixl  by  blind  aud 
ignorant  Turkish  n.ivtgators.  Quotqu'en  airml  dit  let 
aneit'iu.  says  this  learned  and  excellent  travriler,  la 
Met  Soire  m‘a  rim  de  noir,  pour  ainsi  dire,  que  te 
non  : les  rmls  n'y  souffiml  pas  aree  plus  de/urie,  et  let 
oraget  n'y  sont  gurret  plus  ftiqvens  que  tur  let  aniret 
mert.  It  Jaut  pordunmer  cet  etoggeraliont  an  pontes 
ancient,  et  surtoul  an  ehagrmd'Oride  ; m le  table 
de  let  Wrr  Soire  cst  de  mime  couieur  que  oclui  de  la  Mer 
lUanrhc,  H set  eaus  en  tonJ  autti  ciaires  ; m mn  mo/,  si 
let  cAtes  de  relte  mer,  qut  pasteni  pour  si  dangereutet, 
paroittenl  sombre  de  tom^  ce  tout  Us  bois  qui  let 
Courrmt,  ou  le  grand  fiuigm'Tnm/  qut  let  /-mJ  paroilre 
cfimmr  noirdtres.  I,e  eiel  y Jut  t%  beau  el  si  tlrene  »- 
dant  tout  notre  royn^e,  que  nous  nr  jiumet  nuns  empteher 
de  donnrr  une  rsp^-e  de  dimenti  A laU'rtus  Elacrus, 
fameut  polte  I atm,  qui  assure  que  le  eiel  dr  la  JJrr 
A'orre  ett  toujoutt  cminouilU,  et  quou  n'y  roil  Jamais  de 
tenips  btm  Jurnte.  (II.  164.) 

The  prevailing  wind  in  the  Eiixine  is  from  the  N.E., 
and  a*  it  lilows  over  a great  extent  of  flat  and  swampy 
r«wmm  . it  if  l.idcn  with  moisture  ; and  being  confined  by 
the  high  land  on  the  E..  S..  and  S.W.,  heavy  fogs  are 
riccasionaily  pnduced.  It  ma>;  even  be  conceded  to  Dr. 
Clarke,  tliat  in  winter  these  lugs,  and  the  falling  stiow, 
cause  sometimes  a darkness  so  great,  tiiat  marineis  are 
unable  to  discern  oiijecls  at  the  distance  of  a cable's 
lengtii  from  their  vessela.”  {Travels,  I.  fr41.)  But  this 
Inconvenience  involve*  iratcely  any  liarard.  for  the  d«'p(h 
of  water  i*  always  luflicirnt  to  allow  ol  lying  to  without 
daiigei  of  drifting  upon  sand  or  ruck  ; and  with  the  least 
break  in  the  wc’atl.er.  laudniarks  of  the  very  best  kind 
come  into  view,  wiiich  may  lie  seen  at  30,  and  often  at 
GO  m.  distance.  (i./ei«,  pp.  N.  0.) 

hrom  the  C(inline<i  extent  of  the  water,  a short  aird 
troublesome  sea  is  causcvl  by  any  thing  like  a gale ; but  U 
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Is  not  danf^rmu  ; an<t  ttorma,  to  which  the  Black  Sca  Is 
Dot  more  subiocC  than  other  srus,  arc  rarely  nf  lon^ 
duration.  (£.'/o«,  t>.  <>.)  While  they  last,  the  close  pent  up 
water  being  greatly  agitateil,  aciideuts.  of  rourse.  some* 
times  occur  ; but  it  wmthl.  norhap*,  be  rather  (hthcuU  b> 
point  out  any  M'a  of  limited  diimnuiuDs  w here,  under  such 
rlrcumstaiices,  they  do  rh>t  occur.  The  N.W.  shore  is 
low  and  sandy  ; a sandltank,  3 in.  in  extent,  lies  near  the 
entrance  of  the  Channel  of  Cuustaittlnople ; and  on  the 
coast  of  Crhnoa  two  rocks  lie  dose  in  shore. 

Lastly,  there  is  an  opening,  CHiied  Yaian  Itokur  (false 
mouth),  a little  to  the  N.  of  the  Channel  of  Constan- 
tinople, and  very  considerably  resembling  it,  though 
easifv  enough  dlitinguubed  when  the  l.indmnrks  are 
Tisible.  Ignorant  hidf-bred  pilots  frequently  conduct 
their  ships  into  this  mouth  ; and  as  it  runs  upon  a low 
ami  dangerous  shore,  the  comcotieiircs  are  mostly  fatal. 
The«e  are  the  only  know*n  n at  ilaugers  of  this  sea.  Can 
it  be  olRrmed  that  any  piece  of  water  of  like  extent  has  so 
few  ? [Ktan,  p.  4-1).;  Jancr.lt.  3-*7-.3l'7. ) On  theotherhand, 
the  Cuxiiic  U deep,  and  singularly  freu  from  rocks  and 
shoals : there  arc  but  two  islamU  in  its  whole  area ; the  Isle 
of  Scrprnti,  off  the  mouth  of  the  Uanube.  and  Kerpe,  nr 
Carpah.  on  the  shore  of  Asia  Minor.  The  navigation  la 
therefore  of  the  opencst  kind,  and  oven  in  the  worst  of 
storms  there  is  no  want  of  sea  room.  The  largest 
ships  may  sail  close  to  its  high  shores : the  anchorage 
grounds  are  good,  and  hold  well ; and  many  of  its  ports 
are  excellent.  In  fine,  the  Euxinc  may  be  dcicrilied  os 
a cl(>ar  uncii  sc^  whose  iiavigalion  is  os  easy  as  pouible 
to  skilful  mariners,  the  bau  character  which  it  has  so 
long  untlcst-rvedly  borne  being  wholly  ascribabic  to  the 
bad  built  of  the  vessels,  their  want  ol  charts  and  com- 
pasK*s,  and  the  utter  incapacity  of  the  sailors  by  whom, 
till  recently,  it  has  been  navigated.  Krom  the  IMh  to 
the  latter  part  of  the  listh  century,  the  Turks  excluded 
C'Tcrjr  other  nation  from  its  waters.  .Kt  length,  the 
Uuksians  fought  thefr  way  to  its  shores,  and  in  I71>9 
it  was  partially  opened  to  l^ritlsh  and  other  RurojH'an 
traders.  Conventions  to  the  s.ime  cfTect  were  nuulc 
with  the  Turkikh  gorerumeut  by  Que-en  Kliznl>eth, 
James  and  Charli's  1.,  kc.  (7‘rra/y  of  Adriawfttr, 
1675.).  but  they  sirem  to  nave  b^ii  wlUxHit  any 
cff-ct ; and  it  is  only,  iherefote.  since  the  latter  date,  or 
from  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  tlut  the  Black 
Sea  has  become  known  to,  aud  becu  justly  appreciated 
by.  navigators. 

The  climate  of  the  Black  Sea  and  its  m-ighboiiring 
CMiiitrics  is  subject  to  great  extremes,  but  at  an  avciago 
is  lower  than  would  be  s*ipt»osed  from  Us  latitude.  'This 
would  seem  tu  be  asrrtUible  princlp.ally  to  its  want  of 
shelter  on  the  N.;  the  winds  from  the  polar  reg;on* 
reaching  its  coast,  and  blowing  over  its  surface,  unmi- 
tigated excc|d  by  the  (em|/crature  of  the  plain  land  over  , 
wlilrh  they  pass.  Winds  from  the  S.  arc  less  fre-  I 
quciit  than  th'-sc  fnim  the  K.,  and  having  to  climb  the 
Snowy  heights  of  the  Taurus  httforu  they  reach  the  coast, 
they  arrive  ttiire  materially  chillcil.  Even  on  its  .s.  I 
shores,  the  V.  wind  sometimes  prevents  travelliire  even  } 
in  the  month  of  May.  (To'/rni/or/.  lii.  37.1  its  N.  guljihs  , 
and  bay  s are  in  certain  seasmis  froscii  nanl  niough  to 
opeu  a pa>sagR  for  troops  ; luid  it  is  recordset  by  Strabo, 
(fib.  vii.)  tb.a  the  soldiers  of  .>luhridatcs  engaged  those  of 
thcTauric  L'hersonesus  (Crimea)  In  the  winter,  «m  ap-irt 
of  Uie  Bosphorus  whore,  in  the  jtreciHiingiummer.  a naval 
action  had  been  fouglit.  In  l(i&Vthc  widtb  of  (he  strait 
was  moAiured  on  the  icc  (/br/iai,  11.  3(X).):  an  c<]ual 
degree  nf  cold  has  been  experience,!  In  several  winters 
within  the  prrsmt  century;  and  thuiich  snoh  extreme 
liicleinencybe  not  very  common,  navlg.ulon  i»  always  sus«  | 
pended  w ith  every  retnm  of  winter  in  the  Sea  of  .xtojih,  i 
and  most  commonly  along  the  whole  N.  shore  of  the 
Euxine  On  the  other  har.d.  the  summers  are  usu.Uly  | 
hut.  the  thermometer  in  the  shade  fr<'4;ueiitiy’  standing  > 
at  IW*^,  and  even  Urj^  Kahr.  It  oAen,  however,  I 
varies  In  the  same  day  from  Tfi  to  both  in  winter 
and  summer,  and  in  the  former  the  barometer  partakes  : 
>f  the  irregularity,  but  is  subject  to  fewer  changes  in  the  ‘ 
alter.  Thunder-storms  arc  rare,  but  (ri'memlotis  when 
hey  do  occur,  being  frequently  oix'umpanicd  br  destrur-  ' 
dve  liallstunei  and  watcr-sp<iuts.  The  rhmate  U | 
accounted  healthv,  excoi^  in  the  autumn,  whi  n bilious  I 
fevers  are  prevalent.  The  scourge  u(  Mi>hamim‘d.m 
countriif.  the  plague,  Is  more  or  less  common  all  h»uud 
the  cikast.  but  this  Is  a consequence  of  the  liith  of  the 
liih  Ujitants,  and  not  of  the  climate.  {Patlas,  U.  376 -JSO.; 
JJrt.  Ontkn't’,  ])p.  33.  M>.,3cc. ; TourmJ'ort.  ill.  16.,  Ac.) 

The  Euxine  terms  with  seals,  purjkoises,  sturgeoni, 
dolpliins,  mackerel,  mullet,  bream,  and  other  fish,  mostly 
of  (lie  same  kind  as  those  caught  in  the  <.'a«pi.vn  and  Sea  of  I 
Araltscc  (’sspuk  Ska):  tliere  are, however,  b-w  fisheries  | 
established  along  its  shores,  then  th.  where  they  do  exUt.  > 
they  are  extremtuy  priKlucllvc.  t Palliis,  ii-  .M . 13’i  461 

*— lti.3;  Oiiritrr.f'o^agriianf  f Km/arf  VfJtomaH,  I.  J3-*«.  Ac.)  , 

There  are  many  conflicting  0[)liduns  as  to  whether  the  | 
Euxine  be  or  be  not  of  p«'rinii'ici;t  maguituite.  It  was  a 
coiau}'>nly  received  oj-iniou  ainung  tlie  ancient*,  that  it  j 
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I WAS  formerly  separated  from  ti,c  Mediterranean,  oiul 
I that  the  'Tliraclan  Bosphorus  wa»  burst  tlirough  by  a 
i convulsion  of  iiAliire,  or  by  the  deluge  of  Deuralmn ; 

I and  .Aristotle  even  h<-lirvrs  that  this  event  did  not  long 
, jirocede  the  time  of  Homer.  (Jixsejifius,  Atitiq,  1.  3,; 
Dutti.  Sic.  V.  3. ; Aristolic  Ac  .1/rf  xiv.  ; PHuy,  v{.  1.  Ac.) 
%Vithout  supiKipIng  anygro.it  degree  of  physical  know- 
h*dgt!  on  the  i>.»rt  of  tiic  Clrceks,  it  may  be  suppostd  that 
the  initab.  of  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Kuxinn 
would  have  a vivid  recollection  of  such  a calaitroplie, 
had  it  occurred. and  that,  conscnuently.  It  would  fcam-ly 
have  been  an  luveution  or  hypolnesls  of  the  wiilers.  Add 
to  this,  that  geological  appt'urances  strongly  confirm  the 
supposition ; and  the  fart,  though  sneered  at  l>y  some,  w ill 
aptH-ar  not  a little  prol«blc.  ( PalUtt.  1.  SO.  Ki. : Tc-umc- 
ft>rt,  il.  346 — 3W.  \ OUcicr,  i.  12lf.  ; Durcau  dc  la  Matte, 
G(v.  Phv$.  de  fa -Vrr  A’ irr,  pp.  l96— W.)  Il  will  bo 
observctl,  that  among  the  am  ients  only  historians  and 
naturalists  have  l>cen  cited,  hut  it  may  be  added,  that  the 
Same  revolution  Is  dwelt  upon  l)y  their  poets  and  rnl>u- 
i lists.  (See  In  particular  /.urnn,  vl.  5.)  It  was.  in  a 
I word,  the  univ'-rsal  b<  lief  of  alt  ranks  and  orders.  But  if 
] this  sea  were  ever  thus  ronflned,  Its  surface  rau»t  liave 
been  considerably  higher  than  at  present ; and  this  al*o 
appears  to  bo  the  fact,  from  the  accumul.itlon  of  salt- 
lakes  and  marsites  in  tlm  plain  couniry  on  Its  N.  borders. 
It  is  evident,  index'd,  that  a rise  of  a lew  hundred  feet  in 
its  surface  would  be  t^uilc  sufficient  to  flood  the  greater 
part  of  southern  Ilussi.i.  the  w hole  of  w ldch,  except  the 
mountains  of  the  t;rimea,  bear  eviilent  marki  ol  h.ulng 
been  laid  hare  at  a comparatively  recent  peri-al  {Paitm, 
paasim)  \ and  the  wlnde  appearance  of  its  N.  iliures  is 
that  of  a dimiiiUhcd  bc<t.  l\>lyUius  supposed  the  Euxine 
to  be  graJuallv  docrcaslng  ; ami  ho  has  ufTerr<l  reasons,  in 
support  of  this  i'pinion.  formed  on  mure  solid  premises 
than  ancient  writers  oftt-n  dejiend  u|«on.  (ir.  6.)  In  this, 
however,  ho  appears  to  have  boon  mist.iken.  Theehango 
in  extent,  if  any  ever  did  take  place,  seems  to  hare  .ic* 
curred  at  once  with  the  sub'-idence  of  the  waters,  by  tb.e 
opening  of  the  'Hiracian  B«'*iihoros.  Since  tl.e  age  of 
rolrbius  no  ch.ingc  u^ir.s  to  nave  taken  place  in  (lie  site 
of  the  sea  ; but  that  it  has  iMToroe  clearer,  is  evident  from 
two  facts  : first,  that  a bank,  called  by  I'olyt.ius  StetAe 
(Setifk:).  ft»nm‘<l  at  the  mouths  nf  the  iJamiLe,  and  morn 
than  100  m.  In  length,  lias  wholly  ditappeared  ; and  that 
the  C'yanean  isles,  at  the  moutfi  of  (he  Bnsphnru*.  so 
eelebratcHl  in  the  voyage  nf  the  Argon.iu(s,  are  now  ir- 
duced  to  low  and  inslgidflr.ini  prolongations  of  the  two 
np{K)sitc  shores.  (C7eu.  Jvum.  i.  105.;  Jimct.Vi-  414.; 
OtiricT,  i.  122.)  It  is  not,  pcrh.ips.  likely  tliat  any  further 
change  should  take  pLai'e,  exeeiit  by  some  new  coiivul- 
shm.  The  surface  Is  still  a Ilufp,  though  pmbablj  but  a 
little,  higher  th.m  that  of  the  Me<Ulerrnne.in.  a*  Is  evident 
by  the  mnstant  set  nf  the  current  through  tin*  ( liannel 
or  ('onstanllnople.  — a consequence  of  the  narrowness  of 
the  latter,  and  of  the  rivers  bringing  down  mure  water 
than  is  t.iken  off  by  evaporation. 

Notwithstanding  the  horror  entertained  by  the  (liciks, 
or  ratiier  the  (Ireck  p«'ets.  of  this  se.i,  itv  shorts  arc 
famous  in  their  true  and  fabulous  history.  Colei. is,  the 
Temple  of  the  Sun,  and  seeni'  of  the  Argonautie  expetli- 
tk)ji,  were  on  Its  E.  cuiut ; the  Cimmerian  land  of  ever- 
lasthig  darkness  was  origln.illy  flxcfl  upon  its  N.  shore; 
and  in  more  historical  time*,  the  l.rdiao,  I'erslan,  and 
lUrantIne  powers,  and  the  exploits  of  Ml(hrid,itrs, 
iUustrntesI  its  S.  and  S.W.  b-'vrders.  At  an  i-aTly  peritnl, 
many  (Innk  colmih-s  were  Dlantfd  on  its  shores.  Its 
commerce  was  aJ»o  r<H-koi;e<I  of  flrit-ratc  import.ince. 
.Mhcnt  tlrew  from  it  her  principal  supplies  of  corn  and 
naval  stores;  and  It  fiimlshrd  the  favourite  slaves  to 
the  markets  of  (Irwee  and  Home.  Ovid  died  In  exile 
somewhere  on  Its  br*rdcrs,  hut  whether  on  the  DanulH* 
or  Dnk'str  Is  disputeiL  From  the  time  of  ('onstantlne 
till  the  15th  Ci-ntnry  it  fornu-d  the  centre  of  the  Itoin.m 
w-ortd,  and  during  ihis  wriod,  a part,  at  Ica»t.  of  (ho 
Indian  trade  was  cariitsi  on  through  it:  the  Venetians 
and  Gcni'cse  were  the  conductors  of  this  traffic. 
after  the  fall  of  Cnnstantinople  in  I45S,  all  but  'I'urklsh 
vessels  were  exchidol  freun  the  Euxine ; and  it  was  not 
till  after  the  treatv  of  K.iinardji,  in  1774,  that  the  Um^ 
siau  eagle  was  displayed  on  its  waters. 

The  name  of  this  sra,  I'wrinc,  is  only  a moilerti'sed 
form  of  the  original  Greek  wonl  «{ifsr'(inho»pltnbie), 
he'Stowed  upon  it  for  the  imaginary  rea<ons  previously 
alluded  to.  It  appears,  however,  tlut  suliseqiientiy,  the 
Gret'ks  Imbibed  a soniewhnt  bs-tter  opinion  of  it,  and 
I changed  its  designation  to  (hospitable);  it  w.is 

somKlmcs  also  callexl  simply  Hmtsc  (the  sea.)  Tlu 
Turkish  name  is  Caca  Deniil,  and  the  Itufsian  Ciorro 
More.both  bcinglitcrall}  traiis1.it  t*d  In  the  term  Black  Sea. 

BLACKWAI.L,  a hamlet  of  EnglamI,  co.  Middlesex, 
par.  Stepney,  at  the  eonfluence  of  the  Leo  with  tlm 
I'hnnies,  5 m.  E.  St.  I’aul’'*,  being  in  fact  a suburb  n 
London.  Here  are  the  E.  aiui  w.  India  Docks,  Ac., 
for  an  arecHint  of  which  see  l.ovnoN. 

BLAIS',  a town  of  Fr.nnw,  dep.  l.o!re  Inff rlcure,  rap. 
rant.,  ne,\r  the  right  bank  of  the  l.ae,  22  lo.  N.N.W, 

t*  c a 
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Nantet.  Pop.  4.A53.  Its  rattle,  of  which  only  a tinall 
part  now  remalot.  was  fortnerW  one  of  the  strongest  In 
Bretagne.  It  was  partly  drmol(shed  in  1629.  Calrtnism 
wai  parly  Introduced  into  this  town,  a sj'nod  having  been 
hold  here  In  l.V»!S.  at  which  there  were  reckoned  above 
1,2H0  Protestants.  {Hugo.  art.  lA>ire  huftrirure.) 

BL.\MONT.  a town  nf  France,  d^ji.  de  la  Meurthe. 
cap.  c.mt.  on  the  Vefmjie.  Pop  2,‘>W.  It  was  burnt 
down  In  1.^27  and  16.V>.  It  produces  yarn  for  hosiery,  and 
has  considerable  Uonertrs. 

BI..\NC  (I.K).  a town  of  France,  dtp.  Indre.  cap. 
arroiul..  on  the  C'rcusc,  in  a pleasant  sitnatiun,  33  m. 
W.S.W.  Chateaiiroux.  Pop.  (town  ra  cant.)  S.»47.  It 
tl  divided  by  the  rirer  into  two  part*,  called  the  hijih  and 
low  towns : both  are  III  built,  particularly  the  former, 
the  street*  of  which.  l»e«ldes  being  narrow  and  crooked, 
are  alio  nrecipitoui.  It  is  the  seat  nf  a tribunal  of  oH> 

fllnal  jurisdiction.  There  now  remain  but  few  traces  of 
t*  ancient  fortlfiraiimu.  which,  however,  were  once 
strong  enough  to  resist  several  sieges.  This  is  a very 
ancient  pl.-ice.  and  was  oflen  frequented  by  the  Roman 
l^on*.  The  road  from  I.A  Blanc  to  St.  Savin  is  still 
called  the  Lcpet  de  Vital.  {Hugo,  art.  indre;  Diet 
G^ogrophiqtu .) 

in..'tNl”0  (CAPE),  a celebrated  cape  on  the  W. 
eoast  of  Africa  : lat.  20^  46'  26^  N..  long.  IT=*  4'  10"  W. 
This  cap*,  which  was  discovered  br  the  Portuguese  in 
Ittl.  fonn*  the  extremity  of  a rocky  ridge,  called  the 
Cleb-rl  rrid,  nr  White  Mmintaln,  projecting  into  the  sea 
In  a S direction.  Inside  the  cape  is  a spacious  bay, 
w hich  has  on  Its  8.  E.  side  the  Mnk  and  town  of  At~ 
gum. 

Hl..\SDFOnD  FORUM,  a par.,  bor.,  and  town  of 
F.ngland.  co.  Dorset,  hund.  Coomb's  Ditch,  BUmlford 
(or  N ) dlv.,  9H  m.  S.W.  London.  Pop.,  lOTl.  2.64J; 
Hll.  3,100:  houses  529.  This  .leat  little  town  is 
sftiuted  on  a bend  of  the  Stour,  amidst  one  of  the 
finest  tracts  of  sheep  pasture  In  the  kin^um  ; a six- 
nreht-d  bridge  crosses  the  sircAm.  and  there  arc  two 
others  to  Cvtlltate  the  communlcatluni  of  the  town 
during  occasional  floods.  The  houses  are  uniform  brick 
structures,  arranged  in  regularly-formed,  and  well-paved 
and  lighted  streets.  Tlu'  cluirch  Is  a modern  building 
In  the  Grecian  style,  with  a tower  and  spire.  There  are 
also  an  Independent  chapel,  a free  grammar-school,  and 
n lilue-coAl  school,  each  with  small  endowments ; aims- 
houses  supporting  Id  old  people;  a charily  producing 
I2>i/.  a yoiir,  for  apprenticing  poor  boys;  ana  anuiher, 
now  priKlucing  30w.  a year,  uriginally'lefl  for  the  pur- 
pose of  (diicatlng  4 poor  children.  There  is  a hand- 
s<)me  towu-hall.  and  a neat  theatre;  and  on  a fine 
d/>wn,  near  the  town,  annual  races  jire  held  in  Aug. 
The  weekly  market  is  held  on  Saturday,  and  3 annual 
fairs  on  March  7..  July  10.,  Nov.  a. : they  are  for  horses, 
CAUle.  wild  cheese.  A m.'tnufoctiirc  of  shirt-buttons 
em)dovs  many  women  and  children  of  the  town  and 
neighbourhood,  but  it  is  much  less  extensive  than  for- 
merly ; lace  of  a very  fine  description  (some  of  It  selling 
fjr  30i.  a yard)  used  also  to  be  ma<le  ; but  the  chief  bud- 
i>css  of  the  place  originates  in  its  market  and  fairs,  and  in 
its  licing  the  resort  of  the  neighbourlog  nntry,  and 
others  at  the  races,  &c..  which  makes  it  a thriving  and 
increasing  town.  It  was  incoriMrated  by  charter  of  Sd 
of  J.rmps  I.,  which  also  granted  the  manor.  Under  the 
Municipal  Reform  Act  there  arc  4 aldermen  and  12 
councillors,  and  the  limits  of  the  borough  are  restricted 
to  the  town,  where  99  of  every  100  of  the  pop.  of  the 
parish  reside.  The  revenue  of  Ine  corporation  is  derived 
irom  tolls  of  the  market  and  fairs,  lands,  and  qultrents, 
and  averages  almut  12ft/.  a year  ; they  hold  a court  leet 
annually.  A court  of  record  was  granted  by  the  first 
charter,  which  has  long  been  disused.  Petty  sessions 
for  Iho  Blandford  dlv.  arc  held  in  the  town,  by  the  co. 
m.agistrales  ; and  monthly  courts  of  the  bishop  and  arch, 
deacon;  of  the  dincesiv  It  it  alto  a polling  town  for  the 
county,  and  Uie  central  town  of  a union  of  33  parishes, 
under  the  Poor  Law  Act ; it  has  3 guardians ; Its  rates 
amount  to  777/.  Archbishop  Woke  was  a native  of  the 
town  ; ami  it  gives  the  title  of  marquis  to  the  Marl- 
borough  family. 

DLANKENBURG,  atown  oftheduchv  of  Brunswick, 
cap.  distr.,  and  formerly  of  the  principality  of  Blanken- 
hurg.  on  a rivulet  of  the  same  name,  37  m.  S.S.K. 
Brunswick.  Pop.  3,300.  It  Is  surrounded  by  wnlU.  has 
some  good  buildings,  including  a gyrninasium,  a school 
of  industry,  Ac.  On  a hill  Immediately  adjoining  the 
town  it  a large  beavy-lonkltig  palace  of  the  duke  of 
Brunswick:  It  hail  a good  roilectlon  of  pictures,  but  the 
best  of  them  have  been  removed.  On  the  summit  of  the 
Regonsteln,  also  at  a short  distance  from  the  town,  are 
the  remains  of  a large  castle,  constructed  by  Henry  the 
Fowler,  in  919,  consisting  of  chambers  cut  out  oi  the 
rock.  { Murrap't  /famdbook,  Ac.) 

IlLANTYRE,  a parish  of  Smtiand,  co.  Tainark,  In 
which  manufactures  have  made  great  progress.  The 
Blantjre  Mills.  In  the  village  of  Blantyre,  on  the  Clyde, 
g m.  W.  Hamilton,  and  8 m.  S.E.  Glasgow,  wore  erecCeu 
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io  1790.  for  the  spinning  of  water  twist.  In  1791,  azu 
other  mill  was  bniit  for  mule  twist : both  are  mov^  by 
water  power.  The  total  number  of  workmen,  hi  183^ 
was  458 ; and  the  aggregate  of  spindle*,  30.000.  In  1813, 
a cotton  weaving  fitrtory  was  established,  which  employ* 
ne.arly  .vn  hands,  the  moving  power  being  partly  water, 
and  partly  steam.  There  are  In  the  par.  I3n  bara-loom 
weavers.  The  dyeing  of  Adrianople  or  Turkey  red  on 
cotton  yarn,  has  been  carried  on  here  for  forty-five  years. 
The  total  number  of  hands  employed  in  these  various 
works,  exclusive  of  the  hand-loom  weavers,  is  about  1,000, 
of  whom  considerably  more  than  a half  su'e  females. 
There  is  a Khool  connected  with  the  mills ; average  at- 
tendance in  the  day  school.  In  1835. 136 ; In  the  evening 
school,  56.  Tiiere  is  also  a library  for  the  use  of  the 
workmen,  a funeral  society,  and  a society  for  religious 
purposes,  all  caiablished  by  the  workmen.  (-Vcie  $ta- 
li'ttical  Account  qf  Scoitand.  No.  vll.  ^ BUtntyre. ) 

BL  AYK,  a sea-port  and  fortified  town  of  France,  dfp. 
Gironde,  cap.  arrmxL,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Gironde 
.34  m.  S.N.W.  Bordeaux  ; lat.  45°  7'  N.,  long.  0®  49'  W. 
Pop.  3,266.  It  if  divided  into  the  high  and  low  towns ; 
the  former,  however,  Is  merely  the  castle  or  clt«1el, 
built  on  a rock  commanding  the  Gironde.  The  river  is 
here  about  2|  m.  wide;  and  for  its  defence  Fort  Pit4 
has  been  constructed  on  an  island  in  Its  channel,  about 

1.000  yards  fn>m  Blaye,  and  Fort  Medoc  on  the  opposite 

tide  of  the  river.  All  vessels  inward  bound  are  re- 
quired In  anchor  in  the  port  or  road  of  BUye.  and  deliver 
a manifest  of  their  cargo,  and  many  of  the  outward- 
bound  ships  call  here  to  take  on  board  provlskmi,  and 
complete  their  cargoes.  The  town  has  also  a consider- 
able direct  trade,  exporting  wine,  brandy,  com.  oil,  soap, 
timber,  apples,  Ac.  Man?  of  the  pilots,  so  Indispensable 
to  (hips  navigating  the  Gfronde.  reside  in  Blaye.  It  has 
tribunals  of  original  jurisdiction  and  of  commerce,  aa 
agricultural  society,  a theatre,  Ac.  In  the  centre  of  the 
town  Is  a fine  public  fountain.  Blaye  is  very  ancient. 
In  1.568  It  was  taken  hy  the  Frotestauis,  and’more  re- 
cently by  the  Leaguers.  The  extensive  marshes  by 
which  it  was  formerly  surrounded  having  been  drained 
by  Hcnr)-  IV.,  have  become  very  fruitful  of  corn  and 
other  products.  In  1832  the  DuchcM  of  Berri,  when  con- 
fined in  the  castle  of  Blaye,  was  brought  to  bed  of  a 
daughter,  (//ugo,  art.  Orrtmdr/  Pwrdp's  i>i- 

rretfout  Jot  the  Bay  of  Bttcoy ; Xiict.  Gi^graphiqme, 

gfC.) 

B LE 1 C H ERODE,  a town  of  the  Prusnan  Slates  pror. 
Saxony,  reg.  Rrfurth,  between  the  Bode aiKl  the  nip- 
per. Io  m.  S.W.  Nordhausen.  Pop.  9.OU0L  It  has  some 
oil-mills  and  fabrics  of  serges  aoa  other  draciiptkms  of 
woollen  cloth. 

BLENHEIM,  or  BLINDHELM.  a mall  vfll^  of 
Bavaria,  rirc.  Upper  Danutie.on  the  IHnube.  near  H<Kh- 
stedt.  This  village  Is  famous  In  modem  hUtorr  as  being 
the  scene  nf  the  great  battle  fought  Aug.  13. 1 between 
the  English  and  Imperiailfts,  under  tbeDnke  of  Marlbo- 
rough and  Prince  Eugene,  and  the  French  and  Bavariaiw, 
under  Marshall  Taltard  and  Martin  and  the  Elector 
Bararia.  Each  army  consisted  of  nearly  M),(K)D  men. 
The  English  and  their  allies  gained  a complete  and  de- 
cisive victory.  Their  enemies  left  above  lO.oOO  men 
killed  and  wounded  on  the  field ; a vast  number  more 
were  drowned  In  the  Danube,  and  above  IS.OOO  were 
made  prisoners;  among  the  latter  were  Marshal  Tallard 
(whose  son  was  killed)  and  many  other  ottceri  of  dis- 
tinction. AH  the  artillery.  baggaM,  Ac.  of  the  French 
and  Bavarians  fell  Into  the  hands  of  the  conqueror*.  The 
loss  of  the  latter,  though  severe,  was  not  greater  than 
might  have  been  expected,  baring  amounted  to  about 

5.000  killed  and  8,ono  wounded. 

BLENHEIM  PARK,  an  extra-parochial  ^strict  of 
England,  co.  and  liberty  of  Oxford,  wm.  W.N.W.  Lon- 
don. Area  2.700  acres,  being  the  demesne  attached  to 
Blenheim  House,  an  edifice  erectesl  In  the  reign  of  Anne, 
as  a token  of  the  natinnxl  gratitude  fbr  the  public  ser- 
vices rendered  by  the  first  Duke  of  Marlborough : for 
which  purpose  500.000/.  wu  voted  by  parliament,  and  the 
queen  adeW  the  honour  of  Woodstock  (an  ancient  nro- 
Mrty  of  the  crown)  to  the  grant.  It  was  called  Blen- 
heim from  the  groat  battle  noticed  above.  The  osusil 
entrance  to  this  splendid  domain  is  fWtm  the  Woo^ 
stork  side,  under  a triumphal  archw»  of  the  Corioihlan 
o.drr,  erected  Inrthe  first  duchesa  Fronting  the  palace 
1<  a line  sheet  of  water.  p.irtaktng  of  the  character  both  of 
a lake  and  river,  and  winding  away  through  a deep  vale  ; 
this  is  spanned  by  a magnificent  bridge,  and  on  an  emi- 
nence beyond  the  bridge,  in  the  roMst  of  a fine  lawn,  is  a 
fluted  Corinthian  pillar,  130  fr.  high,  sumounted  by  a 
statue  of  the  duke  in  a Rcnnan  dress  ; on  one  side  the 
pedestal  is  an  inscription  (written  by  Lo^  BoHngbroke) 
rec’ting  his  public  services  ; on  the  others,  the  acts  of 
parliament  declaratory  of  his  service*,  and  abstracts  of 
the  entail  of  hts  estates  and  honours.  The  mansion 
occupies  three  side*  of  a paraJHogram,  the  principal 
front  being  N..  and  the  K.  and  W.  side*  forming  wmM 
for  the  domestic  otBces,  stables,  Ac.  t a tarraco  wtus 
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wreral  BMU  of  »tept  tivos  doe  dlbet  to  tb«  elertliOM. 
Tb«  nurtn,  or  pnnrip«l  froot  cximdi  34S  ft.  from 
wing  tu  wing ; U tuu  five  comportTnrnU,  end  U highly 
cnrkhni,  espedally  the  rrntral  one.  which  luu  a Corin* 
thlan  portico  end  fine  pediment  et  tlie  height  of  two  fl<Kir» ; 
over  which  |j  eii  attic  *tory.  The  »uuth  or  garden 
front  U of  a plaintT  character ; iHit  iU  compartmenli 
correspond  witii  the  other,  and  a flight  of  slept  leads  to  a 
portico,  over  the  euhiblaturc  of  which  is  a colossal  butt 
of  liouis  X 1 V..  taken  from  the  gateway  of  Tuunuy.  The 
interior  U mamilficciitly  finished,  and  contains  a fine  col- 
lection of  sculptum,  paintings,  and  tapestry.  A well- 
known  satirical  couplet  raisctl  a prejudice  against  this 
noble  pile,  which  prevented,  for  a lengthened  period,  a fair 
estimate  bring  formed  of  its  iiirrlts.  The  details  have 
been  scTercly  (Titici»<*d  ; and  some  of  ths-m  may  be  open 
to  censure.  Uiit  whatever  may  le  the  defects  of  parti- 
culor  parts,  they  are  Inst  in  tlic  tuu4  irtutittbit.  The 
general  effect  of  the  btillding  is  rarelleiit ; its  parts  seem 
to  be  admlraiily  cuinhined,  and  it  has  a roost  magnificent 
appearance  ; it  is  now,  indeed,  odmlued,  by  general  con- 
sent, to  be  a noble  proof  of  the  genius  of  its  archi- 
tect, Sir  J.  Vanburgh.  as  well  as  an  *'  illustrious  monu- 
ment of  Marlborough's  glory,  and  of  Britain’s  gratitude." 

iiBrewr's  O^orxUh.  : Gent.  Mag,  vol.  Ixxx.;  Seate'g 
’fries  iff  Seat*,  vol.  iil.) 

BLEHE',  a towrn  of  France,  d6p.  Indre  eC  Loire,  cap. 
caat.,  on  tl>e  Cher,  17  n.  E.S  E.  Tours.  Pop. 

The  castle  of  Chenonceaux,  once  the  property  and  re- 
sidence of  the  celebrated  Diana  of  Poitiers,  is  situated 
In  the  immediate  vtctnltv  of  Bler^.  Diana,  having  been 
dispossessed  of  the  castle  by  her  rival,  Catherine  de  Me- 
dici, the  Utter  surrounded  It  with  a superb  park.  After 
many  vicissitudes,  it  was  acoulred.in  1733.  bv  M.  Dupin,  a 
gentleman  distinguished  by  W wealth  and  learning,  but 
more  by  the  wit  and  beauty  of  his  wife.  Under  its  new 
masters  Cbenouceaux  lierame  the  resort  of  some  of  the 
most  illustriou«  personages  of  the  I Hth  century,  including, 
among  others,  Voltaire,  Montesquieu,  Buflbn,  Funtenelle, 
BoUngbruke,  Ac.  Uouiseau  wrote  several  pieces  for  the 
theatre  of  Chcnooccaux,  atid  It  was  here  that  the  Devin 
4e  yninge  first  appeared.  Happily,  Chenonceaux  es- 
caped the  revolutionary  freniy  ; and  continues  to  be  one 
of  the  most  interesting  objects  In  this  part  of  France. 
{Hngo,  »aticc  PtUoretque,  iJ.  lOi.) 

BlKTCIIIN'GLY,  a par.  and  town  of  England,  co. 
Surrey,  hund.Tanridge.  16  m 8.  of  lamdon.  Fop.,  llt'il, 
1,187  ; 1831,  l,'hl3  ; houses,  Mi ; area,  .S.‘i30  acres.  The 
town  is  situatM  near  the  cud  of  the  chalk  range  that  tra- 
verses the  co.,  and  coromarMls  extensive  views.  The 
church  is  a flue  specimen  of  the  earlier  Gothic  style: 
there  is  an  endowed  school  for  briys,  11  almshouses, 
and  several  small  charitable  donations.  There  are  'J 
annual  fairs,  held  June  23..  and  Nov.  ‘i. ; the  latU‘r  Is  for 
horses,  pigs,  and  lean  cattle : its  ancient  weekly  market 
has  been  long  diK-ontinued.  The  inhab.  are  chiefly 
engaged  In  agriculture:  tive  upper  part  of  thenar,  (in 
which  thu  town  is  sitiuited)  is  a sandy  and  chalky  soil, 
the  lower  part  clay.  Bleirhingly  returned  2 mem.  to 
the  H.  of  C.  from  the  ‘i3d  of  Edw.  I.  till  the  (Mssing 
of  the  Keform  .\rt.  by  which  it  was  dlifrauchUed : 
the  right  of  electiou  was  In  the  holders  of  burgage 
tenures,  amounting  to  13U.  A castle,  built  soon  after 
the  Connuest.  formerly  stood  on  the  brow  of  a hill 
at  the  W.  end  of  the  town.  There  are  some  vestiges 
in  this  Mhsh  of  the  residence  of  K.irl  Godwin,  who  re- 
treated hither  when  his  Kentish  estates  were  inundated  : 
the  Croydon  Itallwav  passes  through  it,  on  the  N-  side. 

BLOlS,  a town  of  France,  c.vp.  U*p.  l.oir  el  < her.  on 
the  acclivity  of  a hill  on  tiie  right  luutk  of  the  ladre,  3ft 
m.  8.8. W.  Orleans  t Ut.  47'^  3.V  30"  N.,  long,  r 
E.  Pop.  ( ex  cant.)  11.433.  This  is  neither  a large,  a 
weli-bullt,  nor  a Itandsutne  town ; on  the  contrary,  many 
of  its  houses  are  mean,  and  Its  streets  narrow,  crookea, 
and  sometimes  not  acressiidc  to  carriages  ; but  it  Is  re- 
markalde  from  tiie  beauty  of  its  situation,  its  antluuity. 
Its  DionuRsents,  and  the  historical  events  of  w hich  U has 
been  the  theatre.  At  one  extremity  of  the  town  Is  the 
castle,  atKl  at  the  other  the  cathcalral.  The  former  Is 
to  immense  pile,  built  at  different  epochs  and  In  different 
styles  of  arefaliecture.  Louis  XII.  was  bom  in  this  castle  ; 
and  In  it  also  Margaret  of  Anjou  was  married  to  the  Due 
d'Alen^OD,  and  kfargaret  of  Valois  to  Henry  IV.  But  It 
derives  its  principal  interest  from  events  of  a very  dif- 
ferent character.  Here,  in  December  the  Due  de 
Guise  and  his  brother  tbe  Cardinal,  were  Imsely  murdered 


of  the  death  of  Catherine  de  Mnlid.  The  last  rays  of 
glory  fell  on  this  castle  In  1H14,  whm  Marta  I.uulsa  Wid 
her  court  in  it  after  the  capitulation  of  Paris,  ll  is  now 
occupied  as  a barrack.  The  cathedral  is  a handsome  edi- 
flee ; but  the  finest  building  in  the  town  Is  the  hotel  of 
the  prefecture,  formerly  the  eplsconal  palace.  The  virw 
frooi  Its  gardens  is  extensive  aiwl  fine.  In  the  church  of 
St.  Vincent  are  fine  monuments  to  (iastun.  Due  d’Or- 
leans,  and  a daughter  of  that  prince.  A suburb  on  the 
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opposite  side  of  the  river  It  connected  w ith  the  town  by 
a handsome  bridge  of  1 1 arches,  begun  in  1717.  The  most 
ancient  monument  in  the  town  is  a superb  aqueduct, 
ascritied  to  the  Romans,  cut  In  the  solid  rock.  It  is  in 
excellent  preserratlun  ; aiKi  conveys  the  waters  of  several 
springs,  a distance  of  about  half  a mile,  to  a reservoir 
close  to  the  town,  whence  thi^  are  distributed  among 
public  fountains  dispersed  in  different  parts  of  the  city. 
Blois  is  the  seat  of  a bishopric,  a court  of  original  juris- 
diction, a departmental  college,  a diocesan  seminary,  and 
a secondary  ecclesiastical  school ; a botanical  ganlen. 
founded  by  Henry  IV.;  a pulUfc  library,  with  PJ.OCU 
volumes;  a royal  society  of  agriculture  ; a departmeutal 
nursery.  Ac.  U has.  also,  a port  well  frequentiti  by  ihe 
craft  navigiting  the  Loire,  a tiieatre,  an  abattoire.  and  a 
depd/  d't/nlonx.  It  produces  serges,  hosiery,  and  gloves, 
cutlery  and  hardware,  leather,  Ac.,  and  has  a coiiilder- 
able  tra«ie  in  wines,  spirits,  vinegar,  Qre.-wood,  and  staves, 
liquorice,  and  oUier  articles.  Bernier,  tlie  celebrated 
eastern  traveller,  was  a native  of  Bluis.  (Dugo,  art. 
Loir  e!  Cher  ; IngUs't  StrUterland.  A**-.  p.3A7.,  Ac.) 

BL  VTHK  (S.),  or  BLVTH  N* UOK,  a sea-port  town 
of  Riicland,  co.  Northumberland,  on  the  Bly'th,  13  ra. 
N.E.  by  N.  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  and  8 m.  S.F..  by  E. 
Morpeth.  Pop.  in  I*iO|,  1.383;  in  1831.  l,r*44.  It  is  siiiMte 
on  Cne  S.  side  of  die  river,  where  It  discharges  itself  Into 
tbe  German  Ocean,  and  consisted  till  lately  of  a few 
narrow  ill-laid-out  streets;  but  modem  improvements 
are  giving  it  a new  aspect.  Its  church  is  a chapel  of 
case  to  the  |iarish  ebun  h of  Karsdon : 5fethodUts.  Pres- 
^erians,  and  other  dissenters  have  places  of  w orship. 
The  coal  trade  is  carried  on  to  a considerable  extent, 
and  iron  from  the  Bedlingtun  works  Is  largely  exporti-U. 
The  harbour  is  excellent  for  ships  of  small  burden, 
affording  free  entrance  and  safe  anchorage  in  all  seasons ; 
and  the  coast  for  some  miles  Is  peculiarly  adapteti  for 
bathing,  'i'herc  is  here  a dry  aock,  a rustum-hnuse 
dependent  on  that  of  Newcastle,  a light*  house,  and  a 
beacon -light. 

BOA  VISTA,  the  most  easterly  of  the  Cape  de  Vrrdo 
Islands,  which  see. 

BOBBIO.  a town  of  the  Sardinian  states,  dlv.  Gmioa, 
cap.  prov.  same  name,  on  the  Trebbin,  34  m.  N.K.  (ieiioa. 
Pop.  4,000.  It  if  surrounded  Xy  walls,  and  is  the  seat  of 
a blshouric.  and  of  a tribunal  of  original  juiisdictlon.  It 
was  ceded  to  Sardinia,  In  1743,  by  Austria. 

BOBROV,  a town  of  Russia  in  Europe,  gov.  Voro- 
nogo,  on  the  Ritioug,  ,%2  m.  S.E.  V(»r<mege ; lat.  U* 
N..  long.  40®  lO'  E.  Pop.  fi.OOU.  It  has  two  churches, 
and  Includes  aUrgo  spare  laid  out  in  gardens.  It  derives 
Us  i»ame  from  the  number  of  beavers  {bobrg)  formerly 
found  in  its  vicinity. 

BOBRUISK,  or  BOBRI.SK,  a town  of  Ru<sU  in  Eu. 
rope.  gov.  Minsk,  on  the  Bobruia,  where  it  fails  into  the 
Berezina,  cap.  distrirt,  r*0  m.  8.E.  Minsk.  It  w.i.<  fortified 
in  Jblu  and  I8!'i,  and  was  ineffectually  attacked  by  the 
French  during  the  last  of  thuso  years,  it  has  four 
chuiches  anil  a gymnaslnm. 

BOCllNl.A,  a town  of  Galicia,  cap.  elrc..  near  tlie 
Raba.  3.'>m.  H.  8.  E.  Crawenw.  Pou.  4.^*0.  It  has  a 
gymnasium,  and  a board  for  the  administration  of  mlnci 
and  salt-works.  For  an  account  of  tbe  latter,  which  aro 
vers  extensive,  see  WliLU  zxa. 

BOCHOI.D.  or  ROCKIlOl.T.  a town  of  the  Prussian 
States,  prov.  Westphalia,  reg.  Munster,  on  the  Ah^.  I& 
m.  K.N.R.  Cleves.  Pop.  4,000.  There  are  rich  iron 
mines  In  its  vicinity;  and  It  has  tome  trade  In  cum, 
spirits,  Ac.,  with  manulacturef  of  cotton  and  silk. 

ROt'MUM.  a town  of  the  Prussian  States,  prov  .West- 
phalia. reg.  Arosberg,  cap.  clrc.,  23  m.  N E.  Dusst-I- 
dnrf.  Pup.4,‘ii0.  It  has  three  churches  and  a college  ; 
and  manufactures,  coffee-rallls,  and  jewellery. 

BUCKIN'r>.  a par.  and  village  of  England,  co.  Ktsex, 
bund.  Hinrkfurd:  area  of  jor.,  3.800  acres.  Pop.  3.138. 
Tbe  village,  almost  contiguous  tn  Driiutree,  aud  38 
in.  E.  by  N.  London,  consists  principally  of  a single 
street,  extending  along  the  high  road  from  London  to 
the  K.  counties.  There  are  several  corn  and  fulling 
mills  on  the  river  Brain,  and  the  increase  (342) 
in  tbe  pop.  during  tbe  10  years  previous  tn  IK31,  is 
ascribed  to  the  increased  manufacture  of  silk  and  crape. 
It  has  a free  school,  endowed  by  Dr.  Gauden.  Idvhnp  of 
Worcester,  for  tbe  vducatUm  of  30  boys  ; an  almihouse. 
founde.t  in  the  reign  of  Henry  V’L;  ood  some  other 
charities.  fScc  BaAiNTaei.) 

BODMIN,  a bor.  and  town  of  England,  co.  Cornwall, 
hund.  Trigg,  35  m.  W by  N Plymouth.  It  is  nearly 
in  tlie  centre  of  the  county,  is  built  on  a gradual  accli- 
vity, between  two  hills,  and  coosUts  chiefly  of  one  main 
street  nearly  a mile  in  length  : tbe  hoiues  are  an  Inter- 
mixture of  low  Irregular  ancient  structures,  and  ueaily 
built  modern  ones.  The  church  (rebuilt  about  a.  n.  1472) 
Is  a spacious  structure  in  the  later  Gothio  style,  situated 
in  the  vale  at  the  K.  end,  whence  the  town  gradually  ox- 
rends.  The  Calvinists.  Wesleynni.  and  Brianites,  nave 
each  chajwls.  There  Is  an  endowed  grammar-school, 
founded  by  Eliiabeth,  and  a natlunal  girls'  school.  The 
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Mwn-hiOl  wM  orlfflmiUy  thi*  refrctnry  nf  St.  Atntin** 
Prlorf  ; rarh  of  It*  mti*  art*  fitted  o>  ruurt*  of  jiistlrr,  aiKl 
tljf  fntrTin«llAt«*  «r<"a  iiml  a*  a ctirn-markrt  ; over  the 
whole  are  ffrand  jurj'  and  nnhlic  a»«emblr-room!i.  N.  of 
the  town  i*  the  rmintr  i^aul,  ioriitdiii^  a •nentT*  irard  atid 
a hridewoll  : at  »Jie\V.  end  t«  the  ro.  lunatic  a»vUim, 
built  in  It  ia  well  auppUnl  with  water,  and  |>ar» 

tinllv  paved  and  fl.ie.^ted,  but  oot  liffhted.  I’op.,  in  |h2I. 

In  IMl,  3,37a:  hovue*  at  the  latter  iK-rhiJ.  ftltC. 
Theae  numbers  refer,  however,  to  the  old  buuiidaiie* 
of  the  hor.,  which  inrlnde«l  but  a minor  portion  of 
the  p.irUh ; whereas  its  prokcnt  pari,  boundarh**  re>m- 
prive  the  entire  parish,  and  also  the  adjidniiiR  imrisiies 
of  Ilrlland,  I^anlvet.  and  Lanhydrock,  cmuprislnit  In 
all  an  area  of  l<i,3on  arrers,  and  a |Mip..  iu  IKJl.  nf  5.^h. 
It  ha*  returned  ‘2  mem.  to  Itie  H.  of  C.  Sitire  (he  ?3d  uf 
Kdw.  1. 1 the  right  of  election  having  N*en  vesunl.  pre- 
vlotuly  to  the  Keform  Act,  in  the  corpoiation.  In  IJCW 
it  hail  M3  reglstere^l  elwlors.  The  market  is  held  ot» 
Saturday  ; and  it  ha*  s<*veral  fair*.  The  chief  maniu 
{arture  it  shoe*,  of  whbh  a coiHldcrable  minitK.-r  are 
maile,  and  *old  at  the  different  markets  and  fairs  of  the 
county.  A rallroatl.  commencing  at  Wade  bridge  (at  the 
h-*ad  of  I'adstnw  harbour),  about  6 ni.  in  aN.W.db 
recllon,  terminates  .it  the  liark  of  the  town,  by  which 
roaJs  and  other  trticles  are  brought  to  ft.  as  well  a*  lime 
and  <ea  sand,  to  the  agricultural  district  tlmxigh  which  it 
p.\»se*.  It  it  governed  by  a mayor,  3 aidernien,  and  13 
councillors  It  is  a stannary  town,  ami  had,  at  an  early 
periol.  th-  privilege  of  stamping  tin.  The  summei  as- 
sise*, 3 ot  the  geni-ral  quarter  seuions,  and  the  eUwtioo 
courts  for  the  K.  division  <*f  Cornwall,  are  held  here. 

1UE()TI.\,  a famous  region  of  aiirlent,  and  now  of 
Irtdep.  Oreece,  prov.  K.  lie'Us,  .md  forming  the  N.  part 
•>f  the  nom-irrhy  of  Attira  and  Rcpotla.  between  lat.  3S*> 
fl'  and  ns's  4/  N.,  long.  33®  .M'  and  33'-' 4H'  K.;  shape 
triangular ; h.ivlng  N.  SV.  rhocl* ; N.  the  Opuntian  I.o- 
rri* ; N- 1’  the  channels  of  Talaiida  and  K-gnpo  ; and  S. 
Attica  and  the  rnrluthUn  Gulph  ; length  ti.  to  \V.  aiajut 
43  m. ; greatest  breadth  37  m. 

It.<  irtiiiutalns,  the  most  celebrated  of  wlilrh  Is  Zacora. 
(nn.  Ui'iicon),  mostly  surround  or  divide  It  Into  two  prin- 
cipal basins  — those*  of  the  Cephlsus  and  Tliebes.  Its 
chief  rivers  are  the  O.iyrio#  ffV/>Af*w*)  ami  the  .asom» 
s I*  i|pBs).  It  cont.iliis  three  lakes ; those  of 'f'o|M)ll, I*  (fW 
ii.if'*),  M.irrina  (//y/fcrt).  and  Parallmnl ; the  first  the 
largeil  in  Orecee.  'it  Is  a high  but  well-watered  region  ; 
and  .1*  many  of  the  stream*  find  their  way.  and  the  lakes 
a vent  to  the  se.i,  only  by  means  tif  suUerrancous 
courses,  marshes  abound  ; and  the  atmosphere  is  (Lunp. 
fi»girr.  oppressive,  and  unhealthy  in  some  place*,  a*  at 
j.iv.ulM.  where  Intermittent  fevers  are  prevalent.  TK" 
frr*ilify  of  Il.isdla  is  however  Micl'i  that  It  ha«  nlw.iys  an 
n''-’md.int  crop,  though  clH'wtu-re  f.tmlne  should  tirerail.  i 
i'he  l.ind  i*  well  riiltiv.tUnl,  e«  ‘{vlallv  witli  wlie.it,  rlre.  I 
m.irlder.  cotton,  maire,  hemp,  and  t<>h.n  i*o.  Ile'iron  i*  i 
t hKhiii  in  Its  lower  parts  wUb  evergreens  ; nlxirp  these  I 
there  Is  a fV)r>'»t  of  pines,  and  it*  top  is  often  eaptHwl  with  I 
snow  ; kermes  oak  amw*  abundantly.  a:)d  fi.ftOO  nkes  i 
(2-'*H.(viO  lbs.)  of  gall-nuts  are  collected  y<‘arly.  The 
I.ike  Top<dlas  still  produces  the  reeds  .'mcleutir  so  cele. 
br.ite<l  for  rustic  flutes,  and  Dirotian  pipers  are  *(HI  in  high 
repute.  Most  of  the  cottages  in  the  neighliourhrKMj  are 
btiilt  of  these  reed*.  Flocks  of  iKmardt  inhabit  the 
banks  of  Tnpnllas  ; and  Its  large  eels,  dried  and  salted, 
form  a eonoiieratde  article  of  traile.  Many  spots  in  , 
BtP>vtla  pri'srnt  striking  srenerv.  It  forms  two  eparchies,  ' 
those  uf  Thebes  (Tftfca)  and  Livadi.i,  which  arc  Us  two  | 
prlncltMl  towns. 

BonENDOKF,  a village  of  Prussia,  prov.  .Silesia, 
reg.  Lieguitx  Mm.  W.S.W.  Ragan.  Pi>p.  1.4b(>.  It 
has  In  its  vicinity  mines  of  the  precious  metals,  and  of 
c«)i)per  and  lead.  j 

lUHiLIPOOH.  .<cr  Bit vrot’LPORi. 

BOCNOR,  amarit.  town  and  rhapelry  of  England,  co. 
Sussex,  r.Tni-  Chichester,  hund.  Ahlwirk.  par.  S.  Bersted, 
W m.  S.W.  hy  S.  I-«udnn.  Pop.  (of  the  whole  par.),  In 
M3I.  I.H.M  ; IK-*t|.  3,lfK),  It  Is  situated  «m  the  coast  be- 
tween Selsey  Bill  and  Wortliing,  amidst  rocks  that  ex- 
tend in  a curving  direction  3 or  3 m.  into  the  sea.  and 
moke  it  Inaccessible  ex  .’ept  to  the  smaller  class  of  coasting 
vessels  : there  is  a good  bf’.vh  and  every  arrnmimx lotion 
for  bathing.  I’r«viim*ly  to  1780  it  was  a small  fishing  vil-  , 
ioge,  and  tnis  Is  still  the  occuration  of  Us  resident  popu- 
hitiou,  who  s:*nd  their  product'  to  the  London  market. 
In  the  altove  year  Sir  R.  ilo;h.im  rominmcttl  building  a 
vlU.i  and  good  ImlKing-hmis'**.  since  which  this 

weiering- place  bat  continued  to  enlarge,  and  forms  a fa-  I 
vmirite  resort  ftir  those  who  seek  retirement,  rather  than 
gal  'tr.  In  occwional  change  of  scene.  It  Is  #heltere<l  on  | 
the  N.  by  (he  Rouih  Down  hills,  a range  extending  from  ; 
i’ortsdown  to  Dover.  The  Portsmouth  and  Arundel  t 
Canal  |>a«*r*  wfthln  3m.  There  are  Fptscopal.  lude- 
p»-tulcnt.  and  Wcsleran  cbap«‘i» » « school,  in  which  SO 
cirU  arc  clothed  ami  eslurkt^  ; another  (founded  by  the 
Itte  Princess  Charlotte)  for  M)  girls;  a good  hotel  and 
lodging-houses,  Ac.,  for  the  accommodotloD  of  sdsltcrs. 
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The  regulathm  of  the  town  is  placed  under  eontnUsioo- 
ers  (by  an  o<-t  of  parliameiu),  who  meet  moathlv,  and 
levy  a duty  of  3s.  a chaldron  on  cools,  to  defray  tne  ex- 
tieuses  of  repairing  motU,  *c.  Wwdtly  markets  are  held, 
111  a spacious  iiuMlem  market-place,  on  Thursday  and 
SotuuUv,  and  an  .inmiol  lair  on  the  .Vh  and  fith  uf  July. 

_ litXiODOl  KllOr,  a town  of  Russia  in  Furmie.  for. 
Kharkof,  cap.  dislr.,on  ti)c  Merlo,  Go  m.  N.E.  Poltava; 
lat.  MT>3'  N.,  long.  M-'  .V)*  K.  Pop.  C.HOO.  It  is  sur- 
rowuic>l  by  a r.imp«rt  and  a ditch.  The  Inhabitants  ore 
priiK  ipaHycmplovodln  tanning  and  dressing  leather,  and 
making  it  up  Into  liouts  and  slioes  , they  also  carry  uD  a 
coiioidcrnble  lra>lo  in  cattle,  hides.  Ac. 

llOtitiRODITbK,  a town  of  Ru>sia  in  F.urope,  gov. 
Tula.  cap.  distr.,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Lesnol- Uupert 
Hud  the  Viarkova,  40  iii.  R.S.K.  Tula.  Pop.  6.Ui0. 
U has  a royal  castle  and  four  churcbes.  Tbe  country 
rmmd  it  prosbictlve  of  corn,  hemp,  flax,  and  honey,  whicn 
form  the  prim-ipal  objects  of  the  trade  of  the  town. 

llOffO  I'A  (formerly  Santa  f'i  df  Jit*gota),  a city  of 
Colninbis.  of  vshicli  it  ft  the  cap.  and  the  teat  of  the  go- 
vrriime'iit,  on  on  eletatrd  plateau  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Chingaa.1,  8.015  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  tea  ; 3i5  m.  K. 
the  Piicifle  (X-eon,  60  m.  E.  the  river  Magdalena,  ft)  m. 
S.K.  Iluudo,  aii<i  134  in.  N.K,  Neyva;  lat.  4®87'  N.,  long. 
74-  \<f  \V.  Pop.  fnim  30.000  to  40.M10,  Owing  to  lU 
elevatirm,  the  « itycnjursa  tine  and  equable  temperature  ; 
the  rllmate,  however.  Is  exceetllugly  humid,  though  not 
uuhcaltliv.  The  first  ap|K.-.-trai>re  of  ttie  town  from 
the  N.W.  Is  very  imp<»*ing:  being  b«ailt  on  rising 
ground.  It  forms  a sort  of  oinpiiitheatro,  and  the  white 
towers  of  the  cathiKlral  and  the  monasteries  of  Mont- 
serrat and  iluad.ilu|>e  are  seen  seated  on  lofty  peak* 
behind  It.  Streets  generally  narrow,  but  regular,  inter- 
•citiog  c-ich  otiter  at  right  angles,  and  some  having  a 
sire.im  water  eoiistontly  flowing  down  the  iniddia: 
all  of  them  are  paviM,  and  the  prliicipal  ones  have  foot- 
|va(hs.  The  chief  *lri*et.  or  CuiU'  Hrai.  has  at  Its  extre- 
mity the  matfor,  or  prmcl|fal  square,  where  the 

market  it  held:  it  it  formed  by  the  cathedral,  the  paloca 
of  the  president,  custom-house.  Ac-  Bogota  being  tub- 
ject  to  frequv'nt  caithqiukes,  the  house*  are  low,  with 
thick  w.ill»:  elegance  being  commonly  socrificest  to  solid- 
ity. Nearly  iialf  the  area  of  ilie  city  it  occupievl  by  re- 
iigiout  structures:  there  are  36  churchoi,  b<-«ides  th« 
catbtHlral, 9 m<mattcr ie*. and  3 nunnerie* ; and  four-sixths 
of  the  houses  in  lh»guta  are  sold  to  belong«<o  them.  The 
eathtslra).  built  in  1814,  and  dlKtinguitiicd  by  the  simpli- 
city of  its  interior,  w.-u  de»lroyed  by  an  earthquake  in 
Ih37.  Mott  of  the  Oliver  churches  are  more  rcraarkabla 
for  gnrgeousnets  and  gilding  than  for  taste ; gems  ore 
lavished  m prurustnii  U(Min  the  statue*.  Tlie  palace  of 
tho  former  viceroys  of  New  tjranada,  now  occupied  by 
the  pri'kident  of  the  nqiublic.  can  boast  no  arc  liitectural 
beauty.  The  “ palace  of  the  deputies  " is  a large  bouse 
at  the  comer  of  a street,  the  under  story  of  which  Is.  or 
at  least  was  a few  yca'S  ago.  *•  let  out  in  shoiH  for  tho 
sale  of  brandy  J *’  Tho  “ palace  of  the  senate  *'  consists 
of  one  of  the  wings  of  the  convent  of  the  Dominicans. 
Tile  mint  is  a large  plain  building.  There  are  three  set* 
of  barracks,  two  guaricis,  and  an  artillery  dcp6(,  where 
all  inilitary  etpilpmcnts  arc  made,  and  articles  of  Kuro- 
pean  manufacture  ropairetl ; some  of  the  convents  Ivaro 
hospitals  attached,  but  they  are  wretrhevUy  roodiU'Ced, 
and  very  dirty.  It  has  a university  and  three  colleges, 
the  principal  of  which  belongs  to  the  Jesuits;  a school  of 
chemistry  and  mineralogy  , a l4tnr.istrian  school  on  tl>o 
roost  lilwral  principles;  a national  academy;  a public 
library,  Ac.  Tlvere  is  a theatre,  a well-constrivcted 
buildiM,  and  well  attended;  but  the  performances  are 
liad.  The  private  houses  in  Bogota  are  constructed  of 
sun-dried  brick,  whitewashed,  and  tllcit:  latterly  their 
style  has  beeu  eomiderably  Improved.  Beam*  are  now 
concealed  bra  celling:  glass  has  been  introduced  into, 
and  barricades  removal  from,  the  w livdows;  the  street 
doors  ore  better  itolntid,  and  light  Italrumes  have  begun 
to  supersede  enormous  aivd  heavy  galleries.  In  gerveriJ, 
the  houses  are  built  with  a court  In  the  rmtre,  round 
which  runs  a gallery  or  acoverod  terrace.  The  furniture 
Is  simple  : but  European  carpets  and  other  manufacture 
are  now  in  very  general  use.  'i’here  are  no  chimneys, 
stovcw  only  bi'iug  u‘ed.  In  the  principal  streets,  tM 
ground  floors  arc  ocrupifsl  by  shops  ; these  are.  howeveti 
dirty  and  dark,  and  the  only  admission  for  daylight  is  by 
the  door.  Almost  every  inhabitant,  not  In  the  employ 
of  government,  in  the  rtmrrii,  or  In  the  array,  is  a shop- 
keeper. **  Sealed  upon  his  crumter,  smoking  incestonUy, 
and  giving  laconic  answers  to  his  ciutomers.  the  Coloro- 
btjn  mi'i  chant  iu  many  rrs)>e4is  resembles  those  of 
Smyrna  or  .\lrppo.”  Bogtita  cannot  boost  of  ten  mer- 
chants who  can  command  lOO.tXNi  piastres,  nor  of  five  In- 
divliiiials  living  upon  a n-venue  of  that  amount.  The 
most  common  incomes  are  from  5.0bU  to  10,000  piastre*. 
'I'he  city  is  very  badly  lighted;  there  are  no  commoo 
sewers  ; and  the  filth  l>eiug  cast  into  the  streams  that  nm 
through  the  streets,  renders  them  Infectious.  Owing  to 
tha  scantineas  of  the  populat.on,  irul  the  want  uf  cor- 
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rUgea,  aome  of  tho  atrevta  arn  overgrown  with  ^aM. 
The  market  la  well  and  cheaplv  aupphvd  with  proviaiona ; 
b«t  Kurnpran  mamifacturea  ai^  aara  to  be  extravaganllj 
dear.  There  are  no  carta  or  telilclea  of  any  doacription, 
trartic  being  carrievi  on  cxchulvely  by  mulea.  The  envU 
rona  of  Bogota  ore  Hgreeaidc.  btit  little  frequented  ; the 
favourite  prnmrnadca  bt*liig  the  alamala,  or  public  walk, 
at  one  of  the  entrances  to  the  town  ; ami  the  two  prlnrl- 
pal  itrects,  along  which  gentlemen  may  often  be  teen 
riding  at  full  g.iHup  on  wretrh<-d  horses,  beditrnesl  with 
gold,  and  gUtterhig  In  mlllt.-iry  unlfnnm,  **  t>ornc  with 
round  halt  ornainentetl  withplnmea  of  feathert,  other* 
with  rorkr'd  ones,  and  a itlll  greater  nuinlwr  wearing 
ikukoi  and  helmets.*'  The  cottmneof  the  females  I*  ttlil 
more  peculiar.  Kirh  and  po«)r  dreti  alike  out  of  doort : 
the  mantilla  it  worn  ; a pi«>ce  of  blue  rioth  envehrp^'t  the 
head,  and  es»vcr«  all  the  features  excepting  the  eyci,  reach- 
ing to  the  waist : and  the  whole  is  crow  ned  by  a broad- 
brimmed  iiravcr  hat.  The  women  of  Boetda  are  gene- 
rally acknowlfdged  to  bchandsotne;  their  complexion* 
are  fair  and  clear  ; their  physiognomy  It  Spanitb.  They 
are  however  accused  of  U-Ing  great  mirifuantet,  and 
very  terere  stricture*  h.ive  l»ren  passed  upon  them  by 
travi-llers.  Visiting,  evening  partii**.  bnlU.  masquerades, 
aud  religious  processions,  are  their  chief  amtiseinentt ; 
at  buU-fighls,  cork-lights,  the  theatre,  and  gambling,  are 
those  of  the  men. 

Bogot,x  was  founded  hr  Gonsatn  Ximenes  de  Qtie*ada, 
who  IS  huts  here  in  IMW  t in  IM't  it  was  created  a 
CitT,  and  made  the  seat  of  a ratal  audit^cia ; and  In 
ISul  advanced  to  the  h'-nonrs  of  a inetntpolilan  see.  It 
was  the  capital  of  New  (Jr.mnda,  while  a colony  of  Spain  ; 
a distinction  which,  since  tlie  war  of  lilieration.it  has 
changed  for  the  greater  one  it  at  present  enjoys,  as  the 
head  cityofa  free  state.  {Mod.  Trttv.  xxvil.  311— 3v7.; 
ffiilbi,  3*1  edit.,  &c.) 

bOGW .^NCIOL,^.  .in  Ini.  town  of  Ilindosian,  prov. 
Bengal,  R m.  N.K.  Moor»hi.*dal.ad  ; ^1.24^^  *il' N.,  long. 

vy  R.  It  is  btiilt  entln  ly  of  bamtioo,  mats,  and 
thatch;  but  Is  a place  of  considerable  trade,  and  from 
hence  the  cap.  ol  the  district  Is  chiefly  supplied  with 
grain. 

BOHAlN.atown  of  France,  d^p.  .Alsne.cap.  canton, 
16  m.  N.N.R.  .St.  Quentin.  Fop,  3.3D3.  It  has  a 
fabric  of  German  clocks  a earilt<m,  and  produces  shawls, 
gautes,  &c. 

BUIIRMIA  (Germ.  BoKmm,  Boh.  OtccA)  (KiNonosi 
OK>,  an  inland  country,  occupjlng  the  centre  of  Ktirope, 
and  forming  an  Important  iMirthm  of  the  Austrian  em- 
pire, between  lat.  aiwl  N„  and  long.  I9®y 

and  IC*^  46'  R..  having  N.K.  Prussian  Silesia.  N.  and 
N.W  Saxony,  8.W.  Bavaria,  and  S.  and  S F.  the  arch- 
duchy of  Austria  and  AforiviiL  Shape,  nn  Irregul.ir 
rhomboid  ; greatest  length,  K.and  \V..  300  m. ; greatest 
breadth,  N.  to  S. ,170m.  The  area,  pop., &e.. according 
to  the  Auttrian  }fah'(nat  Knrffc/vp<^ia,  are  as  fol- 
lows 


raurl'-t*  or 
C'irctn. 

Krtmt  tn  «q. 
RiUe*(Ena.| 

Pop.  1X31. 

Chivf  Towns  snd  Pop. 

BwaaUw  - 

1/56 

t JunK'ltanslsu 
1 ItplehcvitwrK 

fl,(»d0 

LsWrmvKs 

1.463 

.XtJ,7V5 

iMtIIMVIU 

1.V7Z 

.Xlt.'riH 

KiintccrtU 
( hrudUn 

1 hni«ilm  • 

i,v:o 

yn/.afi 

Pnwhio 

V.V.,*S!» 

Pi«*  - - 

5,ro' 

Hldvchov  • 

Vi« 

ttVitO 

<i>t*rliin  . 

.3.7 -Ml 

CfOsIu 

l,»70 

t34,/63 

( (.  sskUu 
1 Kuitnibcre 

3/Wl 

H.iro 

Eibofcn  • 

I.1S7 

tS3,71S 

1 t.  t-igrn 

»/M0 

ftudweW  • 

l.fiTT 

M3.X75 

lludveis 

Pilwra  • • 

1 ,4.^4 

l:«f>.l.V) 

Pl1,«n  • 

Tsbor  • . 

1.ZI7 

l'»4.  57 

'fitior  • 

Kaursln  • 

l.»n 

IH.5.CIX 

K-vnlm 

1 .VS.1 

KUiisb 

•r.s 

171.701 

Hffsttw 

i.iit 

WsSwUS*  - 

Si4 

l.-.T/eS 

6<‘hlsn 

Hmu  • - 

Sms 

30,*H5 

3.7*5/79 

ClrvaCPraga* 

U13/70 

'I'MSI*  . 

tO.ZM 

3,V'iV.;49 

But.  In  IR3S.  the  pop.  had  Increased  to  4,136,661  {anii, 
p.  334.) ; and  In  1^37  the  pop.  of  Prague,  ec  the  garrison, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  ritaael,  and  the  strangers  In  the 
town,  amounted  to  I07.3&R.  (•Vee  Praoob.) 

Mountains,  i^c— Bohemia  is  a basin,  surrounded  on 
every  tide  by  mountain-ranges,  which  In  some  parts  rise 
to  upwards  of  -A.OOO  ft.  In  height.  From  the  Firhtelge- 
birge  fptne-mnunialns),  near  the  W.  extremity,  the 
ch^n  called  the  Rrsgeblrge  (ore  mountains)  runs  N.R^ 
forming  the  boundary  between  Bohemia  and  Saxony,  as 
far  as  the  exit  of  the  RIbe  from  the  first-mentioned 
country.  The  highest  point  of  this  range  is  the  Schwart- 
wald,  about  4,0<.‘0  ft.  above  the  sea  ; parallel  to  it  is  the 
Mittrlgehirge  (midland  mountains),  which  runs  as  far 
as  the  I.  hank  of  the  Elbe.  From  the  r.  bank  of  the  RIbe, 
B.  and  8.R.,  forming  In  part  the  frontier  against  Prussia, 
run  a arrles  of  chains  enliUed  successively  the  LannlUer, 
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Iser,  Blesen  (giant)  and  Sudetengeblrgc,  the  loftiest 
poln  tof  which,  the  Snouf-eap,  Is  ffom  5.2U0  to  5,4<0  ft. 
In  heighL  I'he  S.W.  border  Is  formed  by  the  Biihiner- 
wald,  or  Bohemian  forest  mountains,  includesl  in  the 
llerrynian  forest  of  the  auclent*.  snd  a branch  from 
the  Hchtrlgcbirge : they  are  wild  and  prccipltmi*.  and 
nmtrast  remarkably  w itfi  the  Moravian  chain  in  the  K.K,, 
which  Is  Ilf  gentle  ascent,  varying  from  a.OiM)  to  .l.buu  ft. 
in  height,  and  separating  the  affluents  of  the  KIIm*  from 
Ihrrtr  of  the  Danulw*.  \N  ithln  tliese  bouiidorii-s,  tbiKiiiia 
presents  an  undulating  surface,  with  an  Ituiioalion  for 
the  must  part  tuw.inU  the  N.:  its  hills  are  sometimes 
steep,  ana  even  precipitous ; but  rising  generally  no 
higher  than  about  AOU  or  600  fL  above  tho  level  of  the 
sea. 

/fleers. — Bohemia  forms,  in  fart,  an  elefated  plateau, 
sloping  towards  the  N.,  and  drained  by  the  Elbe,  which 
traverses  two  thirds  of  its  breadth,  and  receives  the 
numerous  brooks  and  streams  that  descend  from  its  lofty 
barriers.  The  soiirre*  of  this  great  river  are  In  the  HIc- 
sengebim  mountains,  whrncelt  descends.  In  a S.  direc- 
tion, to  Pardubiis.and  thcore  W.  os  far  as  .Melnik,  where, 
after  receiving  the  Moldau,  it  lieconirs  navigable.  lu  its 
course  to  the  frontier  of  Saxunv,  it  is  Joined  besides  liy 
the  Adler,  at  KbnlgingrTits,  tno  Iser,  aud  the  Rger : 
the  Wattawa.  Saiawa,  Uernunka,  aud  LuMhiiltx,  rat, 
into  tho  Moldau  bt'lbrc  its  Junction  with  the  RIIht. 
The  Moldau  Is  navigable  from  Budweis,  and  an  iron  rail- 
way between  that  town  and  Lint,  on  the  Danube, 
pleted  in  1WJ4,  forms  a conm-cting  link  of  a grand  water 
communication  between  the  German  Ocean  and  the 
Black  Sea.  'rhls  splhtetl  uiHlertakiiig  was,  until  lately, 
the  longest  railroad  In  Europe  ; but  it  is  only  adapted  to 
carriages  drawn  by  horses,  and  having  to  pass  over  con- 
siderable heights,  which  occasion  much  difficulty  and 
expense  In  transporting  goods,  the  advantages  it  auunied 
were  insufficient  to  divert  the  course  of  trade  into 
this  new  ciuinncl,  and  It  bus  proved  an  unprofitable 
speculation. 

.Vmcru/s.— The  mlncr-M  riches  of  Bohemia  are  of  con- 
siderable importance  .iml  value.  From  the  IStli  to  the 
I7tb  centuries,  considerable  quaiitUles  of  goUl  and  siUer 
were  obtained;  the  first  is  now.  however,  no  lunger 
met  with,  excent  occasionally  In  small  quantitle*,  in  the 
bods  ot  some  of  the  streams ; but  above  3(J,<a)Ci  marks  of 
silver  are  still  obUirwd  atmually  from  the  lead  mines. 
The  latter  produce  about  Oti.O  0 cwti.  a year  of  lead  and 
litharge.  Iron  is  fouiul  in  ntoit  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
but  the  product  is  but  trilling,  not  extes'ding  from  IS.IKXJ 
to  30.(00  tons  a year.  There  are  also  tin  mines  (the  only 
ones  In  the  Austrian  duminious),  with  mines  of  cop|>cr, 
zinc,  cinnabar,  arsenic,  cohall,  Ac.  Coal  Is  pretty  alnin- 
bant,  particuhirly  in  the  N.  parts  of  tl>c  klngilnm  : and 
the  proilucc  which  has  lr>rrea*rd  very  rapidly  oi  lato 
years,  is  now  probably  little  under  or  IOu,(iUO  ti»ni 

a year.  There  arc  a*  great  variety  of  mineral  springs ; 
those  of  Tdplitz,  Carlsbad,  Nctilltz,  Ac.,  having  a Ku- 
rojtean  repiiutiou.  About  M)U, 000  bottles  of  water  ftom 
these  springs  are  said  to  be  annually  exported.  All 
the  salt  used  in  Bohemia  Is  Imported.  Tho  wovklng  nf 
the  mines  is  superintended  by  two- mining  commissions, 
at  Juachinisthal  and  Prxibram.  Under  these  are  23 
Inferior  mltdng  courts,  and  branches,  the  miners  having 
tlieir  own  codes  of  law  and  espevial  courts  of  iustke ; the 
whole  Is  comrollrd  by  a Uepsrtment  of  toe  ministry 
of  finance  at  Vicuna. 

Clinuitc  very  healthy  ; but,  from  the  elevation  of  the 
country,  it  It,  on  the  whole,  rather  cold.  In  the  moun- 
tainous rrglont,  the  snow,  which  often  lies  Ilf  ft.  deep, 
does  not  disappear  until  April,  the  mildest  climate  is 
that  of  the  valley  of  the  Rll>e.  At  Prague  the  mean 
temperature  of  the  year  Is  about  47^  Falir.  Tho  pre- 
valent winds  are  westerly. 

Sot/.  ArncuUmrf,  — The  soil  of  Bohemia  consists 
principally  of  a clayey  loom,  but  in  parts  sandy  loams  and 
sand  preJomtruite-  In  some  of  the  mountainous  circles 
there  is  a good  deal  of  waste  land;  but.  s^ieaking  grt«e- 
rally,  tho  valleys  are  very  fortilo.  The  finest  land  is  in 
the  circle  of  Soas.  Of  tho  total  area  of  the  kingdom, 
amounting  to  20.363  Eng.  sq.  m.,or  I3.9H3,00>I  Eng.  acres. 
It  U estimated  that  ll.bM.673  acres  are  umler  culture  or 
otherwise  productive,  being  distributed  as  follows  : — 
Arable  lands,  bJ>32.W  acres  ; common  pasture  lands, 
b69.6ti3  acres;  woods,  3,.1!<I,3I5  acres;  vineyards,  6.3A7 
acres  ; meadows  snd  gardens,  338,k30  acres ; the  rest 
Iteing  barren  mountains,  water,  roads,  and  other  uo- 
cultlvable  lands.  Here,  as  in  all  the  rest  of  Germany, 
rye  forms  the  principal  crop,  and  next  to  it  is  oats,  ar{d 
then  barley  aud  wheat.  The  produce  of  each  description 
of  gram  has  been  estimated  at:— Rye,  3.ISU,30k  qrs.  ; 
oats,  1.730.7.M  qrs.;  barley,  K77..VJ6  qrs. ; wheat,  304.136 
qrs.  {Btricr's  Mandefs  LrJicon,  and  ante.  p.  830.)  : 
but  we  have  no  doubt  that  tins  estimate  is  twiow  tho 
mark;  and.  in  fact,  the  estimate  In  the  National  Ency- 
cloprdia  makes  the  product  of  rye  16,(S)0,C4i0fretsen.  or 
about  3.230.000  qrs.,  aud  so  w llh  the  txher  crops. 

Potaloea  are  now  very  extensively  cullbatcd.  particu- 
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Urif  hi  the  iQOoautiMQi  dbtrieU,  where  tbef  form  the 
greater  pert  of  the  food  of  the  people.  Flex  end  hemp 
ere  prlndpel  ob)«<cta  of  ettention,  eira  luimljr  the  mateHu 
for  the  tuple  Induitry  of  the  couotrr.  Ho|M,  which  ere 
excellent,  ere  raised  in  considerable  quaotitlee,  about 
IS/Xn  cwt.  bdng  BBDuelljr  exported  to  Bererle  onij. 
The  culture  of  b^-moi,  inth  a view  to  the  menufocture 
of  tugar,  hat  of  late  fears  Increased  rery  rmpkllT ; so  much 
•o  that.  In  11^,  DO  fewer  than  87  faibrka  or  beet-root 
suftar  were  In  operation.  The  export  of  fruit  from  the 
circle  of  Leltmerltx  rmlj  hat  in  some  jeers  amounted  to 
6IW0  cwt.  Some  wine  Is  made,  but  the  qtiaJI^  is  very 
Inferior  ; arvl  beer  U the  naliunal  bereraite.  stock 
of  horses.  In  1831.  was  estimated  at  almul  144.UUO;  of 
homed  cattle,  at  974  000;  and  of  sheep,  at  1.3.V).000. 
Ihttil  recentlr,  hut  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  stock 
hiitbandry  ; latterlj,  howercr,  considerable  efforts  hare 
hem  made  to  Improre  the  brt^s.  and  these  hare  been 
very  successful,  particularly  in  the  case  of  the  sheep. 
The  supply  of  cattle  It  Inadequate  for  the  eonsumjMlon  ; 
and  there  U annually  a large  tmporUlion  from  Poland 
and  Hungary. 

On  the  whole,  agriculture  In  Bohemia,  though  a good 
deal  tmprored,  Is  still  in  a rerr  backwaird  state.  This, 
no  doubt,  la  aicrlbable  to  a rmrfety  of  causes  ; but  prin- 
ctpallr.  perhaps,  to  the  depressed  state  of  the  peauntry, 
and  tne  want  of  leases.  Most  of  the  land  Is  parcelled  out 
into  immense  estates  ; and  these  are  cultlrated,  either 
by  peasants  employed  by.  and  working  on  acruunt  of.  the 
landlord,  or  by  petty  occupiers,  payiug  a labour  rent  for 
their  laud.  Mr.  Glelf  has  ^ven  some  curious  details  in 
reference  to  this  subject  lit  hls  Trarels  in  Germany, 
Bohemia,  he.  '*  Of  Urge  towns.”  says  he.  ” there  seems 
to  be,  in  Bohemia,  very  ww  • but  every  vale  and  strath  is 
rrowd(H|  with  human  dwellings  ; village  suereedlng  vil- 
lage. and  hamlet  treading  on  hamlet,  with  the  most  re- 
markable freunditr.  (hi  the  other  hand,  you  may  strain 
your  eyes  in  vain  in  search  of  those  species  of  habitations 
which  give  to  our  English  UndscAt>cs  their  peculiar 
charm.  There  Is  no  sueh  thing  In  all  Kohemia  — 1 ques- 
tion whether  there  be  In  all  Germany — as  a park  ; and  as 
to  detached  (arm-houses,  they  are  totally  unknown.  The 
nobility  inhabit  what  they  term  ichiotses,  that  is  to  say, 
castles  or  palaces,  widen  are  invariably  planted  down 
either  la  the  very  heart  of  a town  or  large  village,  or  at 
most  a gun-shot  removed  from  it.  No  swmping  mea- 
dows surround  them  with  their  tasteful  swells,  their 
umbrageous  corers,  aod  lordly  avenues ; no  deer  troop 
from  glade  to  glade,  or  cluster  In  groups  round  the  stem 
of  some  giant  oak.  their  favourite  haunt  f.»r  ages.  But 
up  to  ihc  very  hall-door,  or  at  least  to  the  foundations  of 
the  wall  which  girdles  In  the  court- yard,  perhaps  twelve 
nr  twenty  feet  wide,  the  plough  regularly  passes.  A 
arden,  tac  graff  generally  possesses,  and  hit  taste  in 
owers  Is  g«m  : ^t  it  almost  always  happens  that  his 
verr  garden  aifords  no  privacy,  and  that  his  flowers  are 
luuidu*d  together  within  some  narrow  space,  perhaps  in 
the  very  C4>urt-rard  of  which  1 hare  already  spoken  as 
al  one  dividing  nli  mansion  iVom  the  open  and  cultivated 
tields.  With  respect,  again,  to  the  condilion  of  the 
ruliirators.  that  is.  in  all  resnects,  so  diffiTent  from  the 
atate  of  our  agricultural  gentmmen  at  home,  that,  even  at 
the  haxard  of  saying  over  again  what  has  been  stated  a 
thousand  times  already,  1 must  describe  it  at  length. 
In  the  flrst  place,  then,  there  Is  no  class  of  persons  in 
Bohemia  corrMponding  to  our  English  farmer.  Nobody 
hires  land  in  order  to  make  a profit  out  of  it.  at  least 
nobody  for  such  a purpose  hires  a large  tract  of  land : but 
each  individual  cultivates  hit  own  estate,  whether  it  be 
of  wide  or  of  narrow  extent.  Thus  the  graif,  or  prince, 
though  he  be  the  owner  of  an  entire  circle,  it  yet  the  only 
farmer  within  that  circle.  He  does  not  let  an  acre  of 
ground  to  a tenant ; but  having  built  what  he  conceives 
to  bo  an  adequate  number  ofbouerlD-bouses.  he  plants  in 
each  of  Uieae  a bouer-man,  and  pays  him  for  tilling  the 
ground.  These  bouerin-houies.  again,  are  all  clustered 
togKher  into  villages,  to  that  the  bouerman  Is  never 
without  an  abundMt  society  adapted  to  hli  tastes  ; and 
very  happily,  albeit  very  rudely,  hU  days  and  nights  ap- 
pear to  be  spent. 

The  land  In  Bohemia  does  not,  however,  belong  ex- 
clusively In  any  order  In  the  community.  Many  b^rr- 
men  are  owners  of  their  (arms,  some  of  them  to  the 
extent  of  100 acres  and  more ; while  almost  every  township 
hat  its  (erritories,  which,  like  the  noble’s  estate,  are  culti- 
vated for  the  benefit  of  the  burgh.  But  in  all  cases  it  it 
the  owner,  and  not  the  cultivator,  to  whom  the  proceeds 
of  (he  harvest  belong.  These  are,  indeed,  gathered  in 
and  housed  for  him  by  his  representatives,  who,  in  addi- 
tion to  some  fixed  money  lusymenis,  for  the  most  part 
enjoy  the  privilege  of  keeping  a cow  or  (wood  the  wastes 
belonging  to  the  manor  ; but  all  the  risk  and  trouble  of 
convening  Ills  grain  Into  mooey  attaches  to  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  toil.”  (U.  19. J 

But  though  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  the  land  be 
cultivated  III  the  way  described.  |»  hired  labour,  still  It  is 
certain  Biat  a good  deal  Is  let  in  Bohemia,  ai  in  all  simi- 


larly slttt^ed  coofitries,  not  for  money  or  a qoantlty  of 
prodnea.  but  for  a certain  amount  of  labour  to  be  per- 
mrmed  on  the  estate  of  the  lord,  wbkh  amount  is  regu- 
lated by  a law  called  the  Ro^k-ptt/eni.  Mr.  Reeve.  In 
his  Instructive  Sketches  of  Bobmia,  has  the  following 
statement  as  to  the  relation  subsisting  between  the  lords 
and  those  occupying  their  estates,  under  this  system : — 

'*  The  suldects.  at  they  are  termed,  are  all  registered 
in  the  books  of  the  estates  ; the  lord  collects  the  king’s 
taxes,  besides  hls  own  dues,  and  sends  an  annual  sup^y 
of  recruits  to  the  imperial  army.  He  has  the  power  of 
expelling  roisdemeananu  from  hls  estate,  and  he  exercises 
a certain  control  over  bis  subjects ; but  the  poasaoU  are 
by  no  means  attached  to  the  soil ; and  they  may  always 
appeal  to  the  courts  of  justice  against  their  lor^  with  a 
proverbial  certainty  (tucli  is  the  policy  of  the  govern- 
ment) of  gaining  ttieir  cause.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
lord  represents  the  government  to  his  peasants,  and  the 
peasants  to  the  guveramrot ; and  w hilst  he  is  accountable 
to  the  justice  of  the  country,  be  has  It  In  his  power  to 
exerrifc  a benefleent  influence  over  the  lower  or^rt. 
He  pros  ides  for  tbclr  instruction ; heintroduces  Improve- 
ments, and  encourages  trade ; he  increases  their  commer- 
cial relatloQS : be  armtralea  in  their  disputes ; and  In  pro- 
portion to  hu  fulfilment  or  neglect  of  these  functions, 
the  estate  is  prosperous  or  poor.  U often  happens  tho^ 
the  nobility  and  gentry  have  acquired  a purely  German 
character,  In  accordance  with  that  of  the  Austrian 
government,  but  very  much  opposed  to  the  national 
spirit  and  n^onal  wants  of  the  Bohemian  people.  All 
tne  ancient  seignorial  rights  which  were  nnt  legsJised  and 
regulated  by  Joseph  II.,  at  the  Robotb  dues,  Ac.,  were 
abolished  by  that  monarch.  But  the  tradition  of  feudal 
attaehment  and  of  feudal  obedience  still  exists  amongst 
the  people : thus,  although  the  consent  of  the  lord  is  ooi 
legally  required  to  a marrio^  between  hit  peasants,  it  is 
generally  asked,  and  considered  Indispensable,  llie 

PMSessions  of  some  of  the  Bohemian  nobles  are  immense  ; 

rince  Schwartsenberg  owns  one  eighth  of  the  country ; 
and  the  estates  odcc  held  by  the  great  Wallenstein  were 
so  vast  os  to  have  formed  the  appanage  of  six  great  fami- 
lies after  hit  death  and  attaind^.”  CMetrvpolitam  Mat., 
ApnH,  IH37.) 

Hence  the  condition  of  estates,  and  of  the  population 
upon  them,  depends  more,  perhaps,  in  this  than  In  any 
other  country,  «m  the  cvmauct  of  the  lords.  Wherever 
the  latter  are  liberal  and  intelligent,  the  estate  has  an 
improved  appearance,  and  the  inhab.  are  contcuied. 
industrious,  and  thriving.  Unluckily,  however,  the 
hulk  of  the  laiKlIords,  like  the  oocupieri  of  their  estates, 
are  strongly  attached  to  routine  practices,  and  to  those 
foudal  privileges  which,  while  th^  oppreu  and  degrade 
the  peasantry,  irapoveritb  the  lords. 

Here,  os  in  most  other  countries,  industry  flouri>hes 
most  where  It  has  to  contend  with  the  greatest  diffi- 
culties. The  rich  level  lands  of  Bohemia,  insterxi  of 
being  the  best,  ore  the  worst  cultivated.  The  occupiers 
of  the  mountainous  aod  poorer  districts  display,  s;H'ok- 
Ing  generally,  not  only  the  greatest  industry,  but  the 
greatest  skill,  and  the  most  Improved  methods  of  cul- 
tivation. 

The  forests,  as  already  seen,  are  very  extensive : 
they  are  mostly  situated  in  the  W.  paru  of  the  king- 
dom, and  espcdolly  In  the  dUtrict  of  Prochln.  They 
are  estimated  to  jdeld  annually  above  ii.OUUJM)  cubic 
Ikthoms  of  wood. 

Matntfdcturr$.  — W’lth  the  exception,  perhaps,  of 
Moravia,  Bohemia  has  long  been  the  most  celebrated 
of  all  the  Austrian  states  for  Its  manufactures.  At  this 
moment  it  produces  the  finest  linens  and  linen  yarn  of 
any  country  in  Europe.  Spinning  is  the  universal  and 
favourite  employment  of  the  women  i and  no  fewer  (ban 
500,000  femofrt  ore  said  to  prosecute  it  as  a subsidiary 
business  I Machines  for  spinning  have,  however,  ixvn 
introduced  ; but  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  they  will 
be  able  to  undersell  the  yarn  produced  by  the  nand. 
About  .^5.000  hands  are  suppoimd  to  be  employed  in 
linen  weaving ; and  the  totm  annual  value  or  Ute  pro- 
duce of  this  branch  of  industry.  Including  that  of  laoe, 
may  be  estimated  at  about  1,900,000/.  a yesir.  This 
branch  of  indtutir  Is  said,  however,  to  beon  the  decline. 
In  consequence  of  the  growth  of  the  cotton  manufacture. 
According  to  the  National  Kncyclopredia,  'iU.OUO  Indi- 
viduals are  employed  iu  hand-spinning,  exclusive  of 
those  employed  in  the  factories,  which  are  numoroui : 
IH.OOO  hands  are  said  to  be  employed  in  the  hosiery 
department  of  the  trade.  There  are  about  W)  bleach- 
ing establishments  in  full  work,  and  the  manufacture  of 
potash  is  very  considerable.  The  woollen  manufocture 
is  very  extensive:  la  spinning  ouly,  55.000  hands  are 
said  to  be  engaged;  and  in  weaving,  from  15.000  to 
15,000 : the  weaving  of  woollen  stockings  employs  from 
2JK4)  to  3,000  hands.  The  bat-makrrs,  nirriers,  Ac.,  are 
estimated  at  about  1,900 ; and  the  leather  maiiufonurers  at 
4J)00.  There  arc  about  100  paiier-mllls ; and  the  im- 
perial tobacco  manufactory  at  nodlitx  supplies  the  whole 
country  with  (bat  artlofo,  through  (he  agency  of  above 


BOHEMIA. 

T4MX)  reUD  »liopi.  The  mtauAetara  of  meuli  and 
BhiermU,  and  of  boct*rooi  tufar»  baa  already  been 
alluded  to. 

But  of  all  the  Bohemian  manufi^turM  none  It  nearly 
•o  well  known  In  foreign  countrlea  at  that  of  glatt. 
Bohemian  gUua  It  not  to  pure  at  that  of  EoalaDd  or 


France;  but  the  art  of  ttaluing.  painting,  and  gliding 
glata,  it  much  better  tioderttooa  there  than  m thU 
country,  and  articlet  of  Bohemian  manufacture  are  un* 
equallra  In  point  of  lightne»«  and  richnett  of  appear- 
ance. It  U probable,  bowerer.  were  It  not  for  the 
weight  nf  the  diitlc*  laid  on  glass  in  this  country,  and 
the  troublesome  regulations  coniiivtcd  with  (heir  assess- 
ment. that  we  should  toon  become  formidable  rivals 
of  the  Bohemians,  cten  in  those  denartmrnu  in  which 
they  appear  at  present  to  have  tn«  greatest  tupe« 
riorlty. 

Altogether,  it  Is  said  that  from  l*Ath  to  l-4th  part  of 
the  inhab.  of  Bohemia  are  engaged  in  manufactures. 
But  then  It  it  material  to  observe  that  all  the  haud- 
spinnert  and  weavers  combine  with  their  business  that 
04  cultivators  of  patches  of  laisd,  and  other  employ- 
ments. We  believe,  too,  that  the  cotton  trade  oi 
hernia,  like  that  of  the  rest  of  Austria,  is  entirely  the 
creation  of  prohibitions  and  oppressive  duties  on  foreign 
stuifr  and  yarn ; and  that,  were  these  repealed,  or  mate- 
rially modlSed.  the  manufacture  would  be  involved  in 
the  greatest  dliBcultles. 

Owing  to  the  want  of  capital,  many  of  the  great  landed 
proprietors  are  obliged  to  engage  In  maoufactures. 
Thus,  Prince  Klnsky,  and  Counts  llarrach  and  liuc- 
quoy,  are  the  greatest  glass  manufacturers ; Prince 
Auersberg  manufactures  sulphur,  vitriol,  and  co- 
lours i Count  I'rbua  and  Prince  Wiodishgrats,  tin 
plates ; Count  Thun,  porcelain ; Prince  l^hkowlts, 
earthenware  ; Prince  Wallenstein  and  others,  beet- 
root sugar,  It  is  clear  that  manufactures  carried 

on  uiKler  such  auspices  must  be  more  expensive  aixl 
lets  improved  than  if  they  were  carried  on  by  indi- 
vklualt  dependent  upon  (hem. 

Racft  qf  Pfoplt.m-.iM  the  4.000.000 people  to  Bohemia, 
nearly  3, (joO.Ofw  are  (!tcches,  of  Slavonic  uri|dn.  and  the 
rest  Germans  and  Jewa  The  Gerrosna,  to  the  amount 
of  900,000.  principally  inhabit  the  capital  and  the  circles 
of  Kitten,  Saat,  reitraeriti , Bidschow,  aiHl  Kbnigrati. 
In  these  circles  German  Is  the  more  prevalent  lan- 
guage. though  even  in  them  Bohemian  Is  the  verna- 
cular tongue  of  the  lower  classes,  as  it  Is  that  of  the 
middle  classes,  and  even  of  the  higher  ranks  in  other 
parts.  The  C^ennan  pop.  Is  more  irMustrious,  intelligent, 
and  mteri^islDg  than  tne  Slavonic.  The  Jews  have  bc^ 
settled  in  Mhemia  from  a very  remote  epoch.  Here,  as 
in  other  countries,  they  are  mostly  engaged  In  mercantile 
and  pecuniary  transacUons ; attd  they  are  also  extensively 
engag^  in  tlm  business  of  distilling  and  brewing. 

Ac/igt'ois.-— Notwithstanding  Bohemia  may  be  truly 
said  to  be  the  cradle  of  the  Keformation,  and  the  deter- 
mined and  long-continued  stand  her  Inhabitants  made  in 
defence  of  the  doctrines  promulgated  by  lluss  and  bis 
followers,  she  Is  now  become  one  of  the  mnclpal  strong- 
holds of  Catholicism.  Hie  spirit  of  the  ancient 
heinlans  has  been  entirely  subdued ; and  they  have 
come  amongst  the  m<Mt  nigotted  and  superstitious  ad- 
herents of  a faith  Imposed  on  them  by  the  sword  of  the 
conqueror  and  the  rack  and  gibbet  of  the  inquisitor. 
Nowliere,  perhaps,  is  the  miserable  trumpery  of  relics 
and  saints'  days  held  in  such  veneration,  iiellgion  here 
has  not  been  employed  to  enlighten  the  understanding 
or  improve  the  morals ; but  to  darken  the  one,  and  to 
pervert  and  debase  the  other.  The  more  Intelligent  part 


10  Jewish*  sehooti : and  there  are  aleo  Kbools  for  muide 
and  drawing,  an  obeervatory,  and  numerous  libraries  wd 
cabinets  of  natural  history,  arts,  and  sdencce.  Tho 
Academy  of  Prague,  though  not  loog  eatablisbed,  enjoys 
considerable  celebrity. 

But  (here  Is  great  reason  to  fear  that  the  enUghtemneot 
of  the  pet^le  is  looked  upon  as  a secondary  and  sub* 
ordinate  object  by  those  who  superintend  eaucatkm  In 
Bohemia,  — that  Is.  by  the  clergy.  Their  primary  obiect 
U to  maintain  the  existing  order  nf  things ; toed(KMe  the 
pct>ple  in  the  bi'Ilef  that  (he  Catholic  U the  only  true 
laltfi ; and  that  It  is  the  duty  of  every  good  and  well'^iU- 
posed  person  to  submit  impllritly^to  the  dictates  of  his 
spirituu  and  civil  superiors ! Suen  an  education  Is  better 
6tted  to  narrow  and  cnitave,  than  to  expand  and  eman- 
ripaCo  the  mind.  Any  thing  like  free  inquiry,  any  e.x- 
aminntion  Into  the  reciprocal  duties  and  obligations  of 
princDt  and  subjects,  or  any  inquiry  Into  the  real  sources 
of  public  wealth,  would  nut  be  tolerated  In  the  BohemiM 
academies.  The  pupils  there  are  taught  to  believe  that 
whatever  is  ordered  is  right  I And  adding  to  such  a sys- 
tem of  education  the  Influence  of  a rigorous  censorship  of 
the  press,  the  wonder  Is  not  that  knowiedae  Is  at  a low  ebb 
in  Bohemia,  but  that  it  is  so  far  advancea  as  it  really  it. 

“ The  march  of  Inleltvct  In  Bohemia,  though  the 
schoolmaster  be  abroad.  Is  in  very  slow  time,  and,  what  la 
worse,  it  is  but  lUtle  aided  by  the  national  pen  or  the 
national  printing-press.  As  a proof  of  this,  1 may  men- 
tion that  there  are  only  10  printers  and  10  bmkseUers  (n 
Prague ; while  for  the  polttical  fuid  there  are 

merely  published  a couple  of  very  small  stupid  news- 
papers m the  German  tongue,  with  other  two,  no  lesa 
stupid.  In  the  dialect  of  Bohemia.  Tbe  literary  perlodU 
call,  again,  are  confined  to  a small  paper,  called  tbe 
BoAttttia,  In  German,  published  thrice  a week;  and  tbe 
^dtndun/frAa/iuimen,  in  Bohemian,  printed  twice  a 
week.  For  the  lovers  of  science,  art,  manufactures,  and 
agriculture,  a journal  devoted  to  thcM  matters  is  pub- 
lished twice,  a year;  while  the  religious  world  remains 

Suite  satislled  with  one  quarterly  Journal.  Such  Is  the 
mited  extent  of  tbe  demand  for  mlitlcal,  literary,  and 
religious  information  throughout  Bohemia.”  — S/rang*s 
Germany  im  1h3I  . 11.  106. 

During  the  reign  of  Jos^h  II.  the  use  of  the  Bo- 
hemian Iang(U(gc  was  forbiaden,  not  only  in  the  courts 
of  justice,  but  also  In  the  colleges  and  higher  academloa. 
But,  Instead  of  suppressing  the  language  of  the  people, 
this  seems  to  have  occasioned  a reaction  lu  its  favour; 
and  during  tbe  present  century  Bohemian  literature  baa 
bora  a go^  dw  attended  to,  and  made  considerable 
progress. 

Poor. — The  number  of  hospitals  and  charitable  Insti- 
tutions in  the  capital  and  principal  towns  Is  very  con- 
siderable, and  in  the  towns  tbe  poor  are  carefully  pro- 
vided for.  No  regular  poor-rates  are,  however,  collected  ; 
whore  the  foundation  funds  and  volurUary  subscriptloas 
do  not  Buftcc.  the  deficiency  Is  made  up  by  government. 
But  the  coQtribuCioQs  of  the  latter  are  aAir(k*d  very 
sparingly,  and  begging  is,  after  all,  tbe  great  resource  of 
toe  Bohemian  pour,  as  it  must  be  of  the  poor  of  every 
country  where  a compulsory  provision  is  tKd  establishea. 
It  Is  here,  in  fact,  (mlversiu  t and  all  travellers  arc  dls- 
^ted  w ith  the  numbers  and  importunity  of  the  men- 
dicants. 

Maimers,  At.  — The  Bohemians  are  passionately  fond 
of  musk  and  dancing,  and  have  attained  to  great  pro- 
ficiency in  both.  The  national  airs  are  nearly  tbe  same 
with  tuoae  of  the  Slowaks  of  the  N.W.  part  oi  Hungary, 
and  are  generally  plaintive.  The  waits  Is  the  favoorite 
dance ; and  two  oi  its  most  (asbiooable  varieties,  tbe 


of  the  pop.,  disgusted  with  its  ceremonies,  have  taken  | ReiiotraA  mxl  the  OaJoppe,  have  been  borrowed  from  the 
refuge  in  scepticism;  but  the  great  bulk  of  tbe  people  i Bohemian  peasants.  Ine  men  are  generally  robust  and 
believe  what  (hey  are  told,  and  forsake  the  altars  of  well  proportioned;  and  the  women  are  (in  Germany) 
Christ  to  prostrate  themselves  before  those  of  8t.  Joint  i celcliratcd  for  their  beauty.  The  dlsposltloos  of  tot 
of  Nepomuck  I The  church  hierarchy  consists  of  an  , people  are  more  mercurial,  and  their  manners  more  gay, 
archbishop  (of  Prague).  3 bishops,  7 deans  of  chapters,  ^ rrank,  and  open,  than  those  of  their  Saxoo  neighbours 


with  numerotu  caitons,  11  arcbdeaconi,  133  deacotu, 
1 .107  parish  and  5U&  mitsor  cures.  Though  tbe  monastic 
institutions  ware  much  dhnhilshed  by  tne  vigorous  and 
salutary  reforms  effected  by  Joseph  II.,  there  are  still  no 
fewer  than  73  monasteries,  and  7 convents,  comprising 
about  I,0*i0  monks  and  IfiOnuns;  these  are,  however, 


How  much  soever  the  obkeu  of  their  veneration  may 
be  changed,  they  are  still,  u in  tbe  days  of  Husa 
and  Jerome  of  Prague,  lealoua  defenders  or  what  they 
believe  to  be  rirtt  and  proper.  There  Is  a nearly  total 
want  of  a middle  class  — an  Intermediate  rank  between 
the  lords  and  their  vassals.  With  tbe  exception  of 


obliged  to  do  the  duty  of  parish  clergy,  or  to  employ  | Prague,  (here  are  no  great  towns,  none  of  those  /oc^ 
themseives  In  education,  or  in  tbe  care  of  tbe  hospitals.  ; wbrace  intelligence  and  civilisation  are  diffbsed  over  a 
Joseph  II.  granted  full  toleration  to  all  sorts  of  rell-  | country.  But,  however  Ignorant  and  prejudiced,  the  cha> 
gkms.  The  Luth^ans  and  Calvinists  together  amount  | racter  of  the  Bohemian  peasant  is  moat  respectable.  In 
to  from  ^000  to  70,000.  The  Jews,  amounting  to  nearly  | point  of  morals,  he  Is  quite  on  a level  with  the  peasantry 
70,000,  are  under  the  grand  rabbi  at  Prague.  | of  the  other  Germanic  nations.  Crimes  of  violence  are 

Edmcmiiom.  — If  the  goodnees  of  education  were  to  bo  | of  rare  occurrence.  The  proportion  of  lUe^inmte  to 


Inferred  from  tbe  number  of  educational  establishments. 
Bohemia  would  have  little  reason  to  fear  a comparison 
with  most  European  countriifs.  The  insUtutioiu  for  its 
promotion  coiulst  of,  a university  at  Prague ; a poly- 
technic school ; SB  gymoasiums  ; I philosophical  semi- 
naries ; 3 theological  seminaries ; 1 military  academy ; 
3 convents  for  fmnale  education : 1 Jewish  college ; 40 
grammar  schools ; 3JI00  Catbolk,  36  ProUitant,  and 


Intimate  births  Is  as  1 to  8 ; but  in  the  cafutal  it  is  aa 
high  as  I to  1. 

Oooemment,  ^c.— Tho  nobility  of  Bohemia  are  stated 
to  be  2,160  in  number,  including  14  princes.  171  counts, 
80  barons,  and  more  than  100  hereditary  knights  as  heads 
of  families  ; tbe  total  revenues  of  tbe  nobility  were  esti- 
mated 30  years  ago  at  1^0  millions  of  florins.  18.000.0(4g. 
At  tbe  meetings  of  the  Eitatea,  which  form  4 dtvisiona 
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tI*.  !»l,  the  prelate*  ; 2d,  the  nobles  (//<rrn)  : 5d.  the  W.  cooit  of  Africa,  detert  of  Sahara:  lat.  •y’  7*  10"  S’., 
kntffhti ; and,  4th,  the  cititetit  of  the  prinrifal  town*,  long.  14°  !V"  W.  Thii  headland  formi  the  W,  ex- 

nothing  b<it  the  di*tributimi  of  the  »um*  ordered  by  the  treruity  of  a rocky  ridge,  chilled  the  Geb-eUkhal,  or  Blark 
emperor  to  be  raised,  ti  ditrusted.  No  law,  however  it  Muitnlalnt.  it  wa*  lung  the  limit  of  navigation  toward* 
nay  atTcvt  the  rrltgioo*,  moral,  or  material  nelf.u'e  of  Ihe  the  S.,  and  was  6rst  parted  by  the  Portuguese  In  I t^’S. 
atate.  is  ever  sidnnitted  to  them.  A small  minority  once  HOJANO  (an.  /iopi,inumi,  a town  of  Naples,  prov. 
made  a struggle  for  some  amelioration*  of  the  existing  Sannio,  rap.  ranton.  on  the  ItifeiDu,  in  a deep  gorge,  at 
•ystem.  hut  without  success.  There  is.  Indeed,  a strong  Ihe  foot  of  Muunt  Matese,  Id  m.  K.S.H  Ivernta.  Pop. 
ferding  against  the  altsolulisra  of  the  emnerur  ; but  the  3.n>0.  This  town  has  sufTend  seterely  from  e.trth- 
nobility  are  afraid  lest  their  peculiar  privileges  should  qiwvkes.  the  last  ralatRllr  of  thU  sort  haring  txrrurned  hi 
be  a(T(*cted  by  any  change,  and  no  efficient  rel'nrm  need  IMIA.  It  is  Ihe  scat  of  auishopric,  and  has,  or  had  before 
therefore  be  exjiected  at  their  hands.  The  gorernment  the  e-Vthquakr,  h calhvdral.  with  •eUT.ll  churches  aivd 
of  the  country  Is  dlfwed  by  the  diffhrent  sections  of  the  convents,  and  an  hospital.  During  tiic  eat  iy  i«*riod 
mhdttry  at  Vienna ; the  prindnal  of  which  is  the  of  Human  history,  Ihivlanum  was  a very  Imiatrtant 

rial  united  chancery,  under  which  is  the  Ottbernium  at  place,  in  the  SiM'lal  w^u*  It  was  one  of  tlic  strongest 
Prague.  The  court  of  appeals  at  Prague  1*  under  the  holds  of  the  coufcticrale*.  It  was  taken  liy  ^yila,  and 
ministry  of  justtce  at  Virnna:  the  reedrer  of  taxes  is  aflerw.arda  ret.ikcu  by  the  ,'farsi.  I ndcr  Cirsat  it  bcH-ame 
under  (be  ffnance  minister  at  Vienna.  Tothese  central  a mllimr}  mlnny.  says  th.at  in  Ids  time  it  was 

authorities  the  varini't  brandies  In  every  circle  are  sub.  ruinous  and  de<ertcr«l.  {Cramn'»  Jiiarnf  Iftiiff.  It. 

Ject ; the  courts  of  Justice  of  the  circle  being  at  the  s.'une  HOJANOW.X,  a (own  of  the  Pruiuan  Siates,  prov. 
lime  courts  of  appeal  from  the  manor  court*  of  the  and  reg.  Po>cn.  9 m.  N.  W.  Hawlcs.  Pop.  S.dOU.  It  1* 
nobles,  who  exercise  judicial  authority  over  their  estates,  divideil  Into  the  Old  and  Newtown*;  most  part  of  the 
The  city  and  town  magistrates  hare  their  own  civil  and  houses  ari'of  wood  ; it  hasa  Urgctuwn>lioust',  and  fahrica 
criminal  courts,  from  w hich  appeal  lies  to  the  court  of  of  coarse  cloth. 

appeal*  at  Prague,  The  military  have  a peculiar  juris-  HOKIl.\H.\  or  l’ZrP.KIsT.\N.  a country  of  rcnlral 
diction,  and  the  nobles  have,  as  in  the  otner  provinces.  Asia,  conmrisiug  cuii'viJeruble  porthms  of  the  anc  S.>g- 
a special  court,  railed  the  iMndrfeht.  lDd(*]M*ndent  of  dtaita  nr  Trans.'ziana,  and  Biactria,  forming  the  inukt 
all  authorities.  judirUI  or  admhiistratiTe,  the  oolice  powerful  st.de  of  whatisnanu-d  hy  the  nioiU-rn»  liiden. 
form*  .a  branch  apart,  being  In  tl»e  towns  eontiiled  to  Taitary.  or  Turkestan.  U H»  sbetweru  lat. 3<P  and  41®  N., 
rspixdat  mmmitsaries,  and  in  the  covmtry  to  the  captain  and  ioiig.  (Q®  and  70®  F-. ; having  N.  the  desert  an  1 the 
of  the  sHrcle,  in  w hom  the  three  functions,  judieial,  ailml-  klianat  of  Kokan  ; K.  the  muuntaimHis  regions  of  MU»ar 
nistrative,  and  those  of  police,  are  united.  The  number  aud  Koondooz  ; S.  Caulml ; and  W.  the  khanat  of  Khis  a 
of  civil  in  the  Kingdom  is  stated  ill  the  Ency-  orKharasm.  .^rea,  pr,  b.-ibir  about  23, *>,noo  sq.  m.  Pop.« 

c/ to  Im*  K.4r>| . according  to  Burucs,  000.  It  Is  divided  into  nine 

Tciu-Nf.— I''xrhisive  of  Prague,  Bohemia  contains  no  pruvluccs,  vis.  : — 
town  of  any  cunsklerable  importance,  or  of  more  than 
m.lNM)  inhafis.  The  towns  are  divideil  into  royal  and 
arist4Kr.%!ic  Imroughs.  and  the  former,  again,  into  privi. 
legist  and  unn-prlvneged.  The  towns  privileged  to  send 
di'putU**  to  the  diet  are  Prague,  Pilsen,  Budweli,  and 
KuUenberg.  Both  classes  of  royal  boroughs  have  thrir 
own  inagutrates,  police.  Ac.,  and  their  internal  gorrrn- 
ment  in  their  own  naml*.  The  borough*  of  the  nobility 
are  usually  under  the  control  of  their  lords. 

/fis/ory.— After  lonumrrahle  mutations.  Bohemia,  w Ith 
llung.irr  and  Transri vviia.  feil.  In  l&'iG,  under  the  domi- 
nion of  Perdinaiid  of  Austria,  brother  of  ( harles  V.,  who 
had  married  the  sister  and  heiress  of  Fouls,  king  of 
Bohemia  and  Hungary,  kUlo'J  at  the  battle  of  Moharz. 

Boiieuda  w as  at  this  epoch  In  the  cujnjment  of  a ('on)|ta- 
rativcly  fr«*e  constitution,  and  three  fourth*  of  llie  popu- 
lition  wereattachedto  Ihe  refurmedfaitlx  Thcattemtitt 
of  the  .'^U'.tri.in  sovereign*  to  undern-iue  the  free  institu- 
tion* of  the  country  , and  to  lay  restraints  on  the  exeixiie  Bokhara  is  moonUlnooi  only  in  Ihe  K.,  where  Its  monn- 
of  the  ProlsHUnt  worship,  provoked  a desperate  contest,  bvius  arc  nortliem  spur*  from  the  llindw)  Koosh.  ar>d 

which  comlntKxl  till  1C20.  when  the  Austrian  troop*  on  Us  S.  froolier,  where  they  seem  to  Udong  to  the 

totAlif  defeated  the  Bohendani  at  ihebaUle  of  Wel«*en-  f^hoor  or  Paro|>amisan  range  ; If  we  excri>l  a few  low- 

berg  m-ar  Prague.  The  iwrserutinn  which  followed  has  ly>n«  •howt  Shuhr-Subi,  Satnarcami.  and  Bokhara. 

s,  Idom  or  never  been  eqimlhd  for  atrodtv.  Many  oi  i he  height  of  the  former  range.  In  aNait  Ui,  3^^,  1*  sun. 
Hie  le  d nnd  noblest  BoheinUu cUiteoi  h«t  their  live*  on  hy  Mumr*  to  be  at  lead  la.(X«  feet,  since  the 

the  sc-iiTold.  and  tUoiuand*  upon  thousands  were  driven  mounUliis  ISO  m.  K.  of  Knrshee  were  seen  hj  him  covered 
Into  exile,  and  h.-.d  tiielr  estate*  and  properties  confis-  »ith  snow  in  June.  The  plain  region  which  compri«e* 
eat-d.  The  free  constitution  of  the  kingtlom  wasentirely  »he  re*l  of  Bokhara.  I*  nothing  but  a sandy  deiert.  with 
annihiUt'Xl ; the  Prolcilaut  religion  all  but  extirpated  ; * ^w  ooscs,  stretching  for  a few  mile*  on  elt»«»r  side  the 
and  siH  h was  the  combined  indumce  of  massacre  and  hanks  of  river*  ; In  which  nre  planU-il  the  chief  rilic*  and 
exile,  that  In  1637  the  pop.  did  not  exceed  Twh.ftOO  t Sub-  towns;  and  which  commute  the  only  cultivable  land*, 
seqiiently  the  government  gave  every  encouragement  to  deoKly  peopled.  '1  lie  rivers  are  therefor* 

the  seiilement  of  tierm.m  colonist*  in  the  country : and  the  highest  Iniport^ec : there  are  Ihe.  vis.  the  Jlhon 
In  the  reign  of  Maria  Theresa  and  Joseph  II.  a new  »r*  Amoo  (Oxus),  Kohik  or  Zer-afclian,  Kurshee  or 
began  : and  the  milder  and  more  Ulwral  system  of  g«>vem-  Karrhi,  Z<mrhab,  and  Balkh.  ’]  he  Oxiis  intersceti  the 
ni'-ut  which  they  mtroduc«i  ha*  since  b«‘Pn  f.dlowed  up.  country  S.K.  to  N.W.,  dividing  It  into  two  iineoual  por- 
BOIS-I.R-DUC,  a fortithd  town  of  Holland,  rap.  tion*.  at>d  varying  In  width  from  »K>  to  upwards  of  wo 

frov  N.  Brabant,  In  a morass,  at  the  confluence  of  the  yard*.  The  course  of  the  Zor-afehan  (river  of  gold)  la 
Jommel  and  Aa.  27  m.  S.  hy  K.  IHrecht.  Pop,  13.VK).  entirely  within  this  country  ; it  rises  in  Hie  IdghlatwU  K. 
It  is  alHJul  5 ra.  in  drc-.  I*  deieiidwl  by  a dUdtl  and  two  Samarcand.  run*  N.  thi*  ci^  at^  Bokliara.  and  after  a 
fort*,  and  In  case  of  need  the  environs  may  bo  laid  under  course  of  about  4'i0  m.,  chiefly  E.  to  U fulls  Into  the 
water.  It  is  a well-built  handsome  town,  aud  is  Inter-  j*ke  Denghl*.  The  Kurshrxf  n*«  In  the  same  high- 
sect«xl  l»y  several  canals,  over  which  there  are  a gre.it  lands  as  the  Kohik,  runs  N.E.  to  S.W .,  by  Shuhr-Sub* 
many  bridg***.  It  Is  the  seat  of  a vicar-general  and  tri-  "“u  Kurshj^,  and  is  lost  in  the  desert.  The  Zosirhat 
bunals  of  original  jurlsiUctlon  anil  eoinmerre.  and  has  a runs  from  N.  to  S.,  and  it  similarly  lost.  1 he  Balkh 
Hne  town-hall,  on  the  model  of  the  Suilubmive  at  Am-  river  rises  S.W.  the  Hindoo  Koo*h.  and  run*  N.  to 
sterdam  ; 6 churche*.  of  which  the  cathedral  church,  or  B^lkh.  where  lU  waters  arc  distributed  all  over  the  sur- 
thal  of  St.  John,  built  In  tlie  end  of  the  B'th  and  the  he-  rounding  country  hy  means  of  canals.  The  lake  Den- 
ginning  of  the  I4th  centurr,  is  one  of  the  flm  *t  In  Hnl-  Rhlt.  or  ••/Aesro.”  it  Wm.  S S.\\  . Bokhara,  surrounded 
Fand  ; a gramroar-sclHHil.  in  which  Erasmus  wav  partir  •!'  by  sand  hills  ; 2ft  m.  lung,  and  rvry  deep;  its 
educated  ; an  ara<lemy  of  painting,  sculpture,  and  orchf.  ^ It  appear*  neither  to  increase  nor  de- 

tecture ; 2 hospitiUi.  an  orplian  asylum,  a hmite  of  e^tr-  crease  at  «y  season  of  the  year.  There  are  other  lakes, 
rectlon.  Ac.  U*  inanuf.wmre*.  which  are  considerable,  but  m tv®  ImTOctance. 

c*insUt  of  linen  and  thiead,  needles  and  pin*,  nillery,  Atprcl. ^Ihc  fortnUy  of  the  country  is  said  to  have 
Ac  , with  dlktlUeries,  glass-work*.  Ac.  It  is  well  situated  been  aocleiiUy  auK'h  greater  than  at  present  ; the  valley 
lor  mid  has  a tous»<ler*ble  trade.  Sogviiana  has  been  spoken  of  as  a paradise  by  both 

Bois-le-Durwasfounded.InllW.byOodfreylll.duke  Greek  and  Arabian  writers ; but  It  is  moitly  destitute  of 
of  Brabant.  In  I6z9  It  w as  taken  by  the  IXitrh,  after  a large  trees,  and  the  banks  of  the  Kursheecniiirly  to.  The 
lengthem-d  siege.  It  was  held  by  the  French  from  IPJ4  is  varied  ouly  by  *a^  hilU,  i6  or  feel  high,  ralted 

to  1H14,  wiven  It  ■urren-iereii  to  the  Prussians,  by  whom  by  the  w ind  ; of  a horse-shoe  shape,  the  bow  towards  the 
U wa»  again  made  over  to  it*  old  masters.  N..  and  always  resting  oo  a Jmu«  of  hartlcned  clay.  Some 

BOJAUOR  (CAPE;,  a celebrated  promtmtory  of  Ihe  • Tb*  Uad  t«v.  gf  Balkh,  to.ooo  tuu*.  g*«  (•  it*  own  chwf. 
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Itunted  h<*rha;je,  low  brutliwood,  »nd  the  c«m«l-thorn.  i Racet^  ,Vn».  — Baron  MeywnlorfTcitlroat^i  the  pop. 
are  thr  onk  of  venation  ; ami  a fnw  raft.  lizard*,  ' and  the  different  races  of  which  U It  maile  up,  as  follow* 
tx-ctW.  and  lOliUry  binU,  the  only  permancut  iulwtbltant*.  . Hrcmxht  forward  f.4<vn/w> 

S.ofdn'Oxiti.hnwevtT.  it  Unoiqiiilesobare  a*  el*c»here.  tTrhrh*  - . l,A0n.0no  Klubu  ft  Kwa.tkt|>ah* 

Curtin*  h.u  well  ri<'sfnlM'd  iho  prevnt  stale  of  tin*  ri-|?lr>n  T»J,;ik*  • • *S04S»>  J»»«  - • - 

roun.t  n.lkh.  InhUiilowliw  J.-«-Tl|illonotuic.  Bac-tn.-mi..  Tu.>oo>.~  . - W*"’  ’ rl’i:! 

(SiY h.  2II..I  Many  rcinaiu*  of  former  *j)Undour.  *.  1 *(M»iO  ba^Ua*  ’ 

a^iiedtuts.  temple*,  ^c.,  are  to  be  met  with  In  various  Katmseks  • • yi'.O'HJ  | — - 

■not*,  a*  between  Kliooloom  and  Mazar ; the  niln*  of  I * ‘ *»^'*^*^ 

Isykund,  20  m.  W..S.W.,  and  of  Kbojoubiu).  25  ro.N.W.  Ctavjv^w  S,460,nO0  1 — 

Bokhan,  Kr.  ^ Bume*.  however  nUmates  the  total  pop.  at 

(J'  vLfgyaTtd  .Vrnrr<}fo/n'.><-N.  nf  the  Oaut.and  from  the  no  more  than  a million,  half  of  whom  he  think*  are  wao« 
base  of  the  mountains  to  Bnkh^ira,  there  Is  a succession  derioft  trll>es.  'I'iie  Lisbeks,  the  last  rare  who  ror>C|uered 
of  raivgesof  limestone,  oobte.  and  Kravel,  alternatinn  with  this  country,  tay  they  originally  came  from  the  neigh- 
v-ivl  aiiil  hartlc’ned  plaintafarginaceouict.'iyorquartxiise  buurhoud  of  Astrakhan,  and  are  divided  into  a nnnilier 
» Old : the  pebbles  in  Miankal  are  *har)>  ami  angular,  ' of  tribes,  of  which  that  of  Mangout  Is  the  prinripal,  and 
anti  look  very  unlike  having  <^>cr  l)e<*n  subjeett'd  to  litu  the  khan  always  belongs  to  It.  In  their  physical  an* 
actiuti  of  water.  There  is  more  gold  in  the  s.-umI  of  the  pearaner  they  resemble  a mixture  of  Tart.ir  and  Kai- 
Oxu*  than  in  any  other  river  Hstng  in  the  lliiuloo  Koosh  ; muck,  but  those  of  the  capital  are  scarreljr  to  be  recog* 
but  other  metals  are  not  fouiwl  in  any  qu.mtity  in  this  lUsed  as  bvdunging  to  either  of  these  famllh’s.  from  thrii 
country;  silver,  iron,  and  cup}ier.  arc  all  inuKirled  fmiii  great  intermixture  with  Brrslau  bloml.  The  I’zlieks 
Kussia.  h.vUammotilac  is  native  iic  ir  Jiuzah.  and  ttiere  are  chlelly  established  in  the  principal  towns,  and  In  thn 
is  a bed  5 m.  lu  ciru.  of  dark-culoured.  imperfev'tly  valley  of  the  Zer-afcluin : they  are  all  warriors,  and  (ho 
crystallised  salt,  iwar  ('harjouce.  MN>  lbs.  of  w hieft  *<-l1  for  sovernmnit  otlieei  are  for  the  must  part  fllled  by  tliem 
3s.  iu  Bokhara  city.  The  water  in  the  well*  of  the  di  sort  Many  are  employed  in  trade,  though  they  arc  ava* 
is  odeu  found  brarkish  and  unfit  to  drink,  c*(Hii.dIy  S ricloiis,  and  much  addicted  to  deceit.  They  are  naturally 
of  the  Uxuf ; Iteiweeu  that  river  aud  Uokhura  the  water  proud,  and  have  a great  contempt  fur  the  other  r.'vces. 
is  goo<l.  aud  exudes  through  the  sanvi.  es(>ecially  the  Tadjiks;  but  are  also  said  to  be  often  uoll* 

i'ltmaie.  — The  climate  of  the  elevated  E.  frontier  I*  dispoHxl,  and  are  simple,  aud  easily  subject  to  hnposi* 
of  course  rcry  different  fronv  that  of  the  rest  of  Uic  coun*  uon. 

try.  lu  the  plains  it  is  generally  dry  and  s.alubrious  ; tu  ! TadJikM.~^The  Tadjiks  are  regarded  as  the  aborigines, 
the  winter  sometimes  so  cold  that  thr  Uxus  is  frozen  and  descendants  of  thr  ancient  .Sogdiant.  They  are 
over,  and  the  .vimw  llu*  for  three  months  at  Bukhara : in  similar  to  Kurnpean  race*  in  both  features  and  com* 
the  desert  In  summer  the  heat  excc'od*  ICO*^  laur.  The  plexlou,  the  latter  bring  imuh  less  brown  than  that  of 
season*  arc  very  reenjiar  ; at  the  beginning  of  March  the  the  Persians  : thv-ir  hair  is  black  ; they  are  active.  laU'ti- 
spring  opens,  the  neat  '^oon  increases  to  an  oppressive  ous.  and  IntelliKcnt,  but  pusillanimous,  and  never  take 
degree,  being  seldom  refreshed  by  showers,  and  for  (our  arms  : they  thtTcfore  differ  iu  numerous  p^^rticulars 
mouths  the  bed  of  the  Kohlk  Is  dry  at  Bokhara,  ami  the  from  the  I ztreks.  They  do  not  lead  a wauciering  Hie, 
country  suffers  from  drought.  The  kuminer  lasts  till  but  are  cultivators,  artisans,  and  merchants ; in  the  latter 
OcloiH‘r.  when  a fortnight  or  three  week*'  rain  set*  in,  ca|>acity.  like  (be  I zbcks.  they  are  greeily  and  aTaricloui. 
succeiHled  by  frosts,  and  these  again  by  rains  from  the  i Must  of  them  know  bow  to  reail  and  w rite  ; and.  ex* 
middle  to  the  end  of  Feb.,  w hich  are  often  very  heavy,  cepting  tlie  clcrcv,  they  arc  the  most  cIviliKtl  peoide  of 
but  evaporation  is  rapid.  Violent  tomiulues  sometimes  (he  country.  Yheir  physlogitomy  expresses  mildness 
arise,  blowing  fronv  the  N'.W. ; but  asteady  w ind  from  the  and  trantiuulity  ; but  iliey  are  dvccitful,  and  unfeelii.g 
N.  blow*  across  the  desert  in  tlie  hot  se.ts<m : the  at*  toward*  tin  ir  sUves. 

mosphere  is  remarkably  cU*ar  and  cloudless  at  Ikikh.ira,  Kalmtukt.  — A large  portion  of  the  Kalmucks  are 
and  meteor*  arc  frequently  in  eonsiderable  numix'rs  descendants  of  the  hordes  of  Jengbiz*khan  ; the  re* 
at  night.  .\t  Balkh  the  summer  heat  is  very  oppressive,  malmler  are  Torgnul  Kalmucks,  who  In  1770  ab-mdou- 
anJ  the  climate  unhealthy.  HheumAtisni  is  a frevjuent  eti  the  bank*  of  (he  Wolga.  to  return  to  their  original 
disease  there ; and  ophthalmia  and  blit.ducs*  are  tho  scat.  The  former  are  to  he  recognised  only  by  tlielr 
scmirges  of  Cbc  desert:  fevers  are  rare,  but  Icpruty  is  physical  appearance;  they  have  almost  forgotten  their 
common.  original  toiigvie.  and  have  adopted  the  customs  of  tho 

/Vgr/uVe T^rodaefs.  — There  is  but  little  large  timber : Uzbeks,  amoogsi  whom  they  live,  In  vtllagcs  of  their 

wllluw  and  |K>nUr  are  the  prlnci)Kxl  trees  in  the  plains,  own. 

and  (be  latter  is  used  fur  bmuc*building : tamarisks  and  Turkman!.  — The  Turkmans,  or  Tonrkmuns,  inhaldt 
leguminou*  plant*  are  the  roost  Ireqm  nt  shrubs.  A chiefly  the  region  S.  of  the  Oxus  (which  form*  p.irt  of 
bastard  indigo  flourishes  profust  ly  on  the  banks  of  the  Turkestan,  or  ToorkmanU);  they  belong  tu  the  great 
Oxus, but  neither  the  true  pluut  nor  tliC  luyar-cane  grow  Tartar  family,  and  differ  from  the  Uzbeks  in  bring  ex* 
wihl.  .v>ome  Jiora^int-,r  and  kruc^fmc  are  found  unTver*  cluslvcly  a waudeHng  tribe,  having  the  face  larger,  and 
sally;  lilies,  asnhudeU,  and  euphorbias  less  commonly,  the  figure  more  sr^uat ; in  these  particular*  rescnibliug 
The  Gaienta  r^frKann,  the  fov-ouHte  ftKxl  of  the  camel,  the  Kalmucks.  *1  licy  cultivate  rice  on  the  Uinks  of  tho 
covers  many  parts  of  the  d»>'rt:  rhuliarb  grows  in  Amoo,  but  have  many  herds,  and  lire  much  on  their 
Kurshee;  but  the  gigantic  FV* »*/a  pfr>ica  (which  pro-  milk  and  flesh,  Their  horse*  are  excellent,  ond  have 
duces  nsiafcrtida)  is  thr  sole  member  of  the  unibclllferous  been  celebrated  since  the  time  of  Alexander.  The  Turk* 
family.  Uokh.iru  is  celebraU'd  for  Its  fruit*  ; it  is  believed  roan*  are  by  profession  dealers  In  slaves;  they  hare 
to  be  the  native  country  of  the  melon,  which  grows  here  I chiefs  of  their  own,  named  begs,  but  Ml  pay  tribute  to 
to  more  fH'rfecUun  than  any  where  el»e  ; and  most  of  the  l the  khan  of  Bokhara. 

fndu  fanullar  (o  us  grow  theru  in  great  fH.'rfec(ion.  yfroAs.— The  Arabs  have  been  establishcvl  here  ever 

Animal!.  — Wild  animals  are  few  : the  Uon  Is  not  now  since  the  age  of  the  calinbs.  They  arc  imme«Uat>'ly  rx** 
found,  though  Alexander  killed  one  in  'J'ransoxiana.  I>i*  cognised,  by  their  swarthy  complexion.  Some  are  waiv- 
tninutivo  tigers  on  the  bank*  of  the  ()xii«.  wild  hogs  doring,  and  others  demUiiomaitlc  tribe* ; a third  lertion 
and  asses,  d^r.  antelo|K-s,  bears  in  the  K..  wolves,  foxes,  I live  in  villages,  some  of  whirh  are  near  Bukhara  ; others 
Jackals,  cals,  martens,  rats,  and  inarmou,  arc  the  chief  | are  cultivators,  and  possets  Socks  in  the  steppes:  it  it 
Mammalia ; ostriches  In  the  S.  ; o iglcs.  hawks,  owls.  : chiefly  the  latter  who  furnish  tbo  lamb-sklos,  in  such 
crows,  storks,  pigeons,  ploviis,  and  waterdowl,  are  - general  demand. 

common  ; but  there  are  no  singing  birds  ; and  all  kinds  i Verunm.  — The  Persians  ar*  mostly  slaves,  who  hare 
of  game  arc  scarce*.  Tortuist's  and  lizards  arc  found  in  Ik'«(i  captured  by  the  Turkmans  : and  a proportion  of 
the  desert:  but  there  .xrr  m-ither  alligaior*.  nor  many  8 individiuls  in  every  village  of  20  bouses  is  perhaps  a 
snakes.  The  flsli  in  the  l-ikc  Karokoot  are  gooil : fair  average  throughout  tho  country.  — (^wmez.) 

those  of  the  Oxus  are  the  some  as  in  other  Asiatic  rl-  A'lrgA/z.  — The  Kirghiz  are  a small  waiHleritig  horde, 
7crs;  a large  dog-fluh  is  caught  there  often  of  (i(>0lbs.  found  ei|>eciaUy  N.  the  valley  of  (he  Zer-afrhan.  S^'roe 
weight.  There  are  few  Insects  ; locusts  sometimes  Inlexl  of  the  Afghans  and  Kirghiz  are  descendants  of  the  hos* 
the  neighbourhood  of  Balkh  ; the  senqilon  Is  commi<n,  Uges  retained  by  Tiinour:  tlierr  arc  some  Chinese  who 
but  not  dangcrouj  ; a kind  of  corhlneal  insect  lives  on  have  a similar  origin.  The  Bohsmilans,  or  Zingeunei, 
the  iNutard-Indigo,  but  the  dye  it  produce*  is  very  iofe*  here  called  .Mozanc,  ore  of  unknown  extraction,  luvd  live 
rior,  and  the  proper  mode  o(  treating  it  i*  unknown.  The  in  diffennit  cuinpanles  in  every  part  uf  the  country  ; they 
silkworm  i*  aoumiant  or.  the  liatiks  of  the  Uxus.  where  tell  fortunes,  and  have  all  the  other  occupations  of 
the  iniilberTT  Is  plantcti  for  It  in  great  qiiamlly  ; and  the  gipsies. 

Turkmans  in  the  summer  month*  are  nrarly  all  oitu-  Jeirz.  ^c.  — Tho  Jew*  live  almost  entirely  in  Bokhara 
|dixl  In  the  production  of  silk.  The  quaJItj  of  the  w ater,  city  ; where  there  are  also  300  Hind«x>s.  who  are  not  al- 
or  some  other  cause  in  Bukhara  city,  produrcs  the  rrsd/si  towed  to  build  temfdes,  have  idols,  walk  in  prucesstons, 
or  (Juinca  worm,  and  ^ part  uf  the  }>oput.iticm  are  said  bring  ibeir  familli's  N'vond  the  Oxus,  nr  purchase  femalo 
to  be  attacked  anmiall)  wlih  a painful  disease,  owing  to  slaves,  and  are  presenix'd  a pariinilar  dresa  *1710}  couvo 
the  formation  or  growth  of  these  worms  beneath  the  chiefly  from  Slude;  are  very  sobi‘r  and  orderly.  Indus* 
skin.  When  observed,  they  are  extracted  by  means  of  trinus  aud  devoted  to  trade,  in  whti.h  (hey  amass  con- 
needles  ; an  operation  In  whuli  ibc  Uokliorese  arc  very  itderoble  wealth. 

exjtert.  Agriculture  it  the  principal  source  ot  (ho  aalienal 
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wealth : rke.  wfaeet,  barlejr.  Jowaree,  aeaamum,  malie, 
noong,  mdoni.  and  beans,  are  the  chief  objects  of  cul- 
ture. The  propensltjr  Co  grow  rke  is  strange,  in  a coun- 
try so  unBttMi  for  Ic ; but  the  fields  of  ^huhr-Subx  yield 
rich  crops,  and  Irrigation  for  the  purpose  is  pursued  to  a 
very  great  extent  in  the  Kurshee  ralley,  and  at  Balkh. 
hlere^orlT observes  that  the  rice  of  the  Mlankal  (valley 
of  the  Kohlk)  is  not  good.  S.of  the  Oxus  the  wheat  fields, 
when  town,  yield  crops  for  three  luccesslvo  years.  When 
the  flnt  hiuvest  Is  finished,  the  rattle  arc  turned  in  upon 
the  stubble  fields  ; and  next  season  the  stalks  grow  up 
and  ear ; and  a third  but  scanty  crop  is  reaped  in  the 
same  way.  At  Karakool,  in  Bokhara  Proper,  the  re- 
turn Is  sud  to  be  sevenfold  ; at  Balkh  the  wheat  ripens  in 
a month  ; the  crops  are  very  good,  and  the  stalk  as  high 
as  in  Kngland.  Wheat  Is  usually  sown  In  autumn,  and 
reaped  In  July ; and  the  fields  are  afterwards  ploughed 
for  peas,  which  are  gathered  in  tbc  same  year.  Barley 
Is  sown  early  In  March,  and  reaped  before  wheat : It 
comes  In  the  place  of  oats,  which  are  not  used  in  Buk- 
hara. Jowaree  {.Hoina Maccharatiu)^  which,  with  wheat 
and  melons,  occupies  most  of  the  surface,  comes  to  ma- 
turltr  in  nearly  the  same  period  as  barley:  it  grows  to 
five  feet  In  height,  and  affiirds  both  grain  for  tne  poor, 
and,  by  Its  leaves,  good  forage  for  the  cattle.  It  Is  com. 
monly  surrounded  uy  tanaht  of  hemp  and  cotton,  from 
the  seeds  of  which  oil  is  extracts : a considerable 
quantity  of  cotton  is  grown  and  exported,  both  raw  and 
manufactured.  Trefoil  is  cut  seven  or  eight  times  a year; 
madder  is  grown,  and  tobacco ; the  best  of  which  is  from 
Kurshee.  Beet-root,  turnips,  carrots,  Ac.,  abound ; the 
potato  has  not  yet  been  introduced.  Kurshee  is  a"  sheet” 
of  gardens  and  orchards,  but  most  of  the  stone  fruit  is 
Inferior  to  that  of  Persia.  There  are  many  kinds  of 
grapes,  and  the  raisins  prepared  from  those  of  Bokhara 
are  unrivalled  for  site  and  uvour,  and  beautifully  trans- 
parent, Hie  vines  are  not  pruned,  as  In  Kuropc.  The 
wines  hare  little  flavour,  aiM  will  not  keep  long.  The 
most  celebrated  fruit  la  the  melon,  which  Is  of  several 
kinds ; one  is  oval,  with  a green  or  yellow  skin,  some- 
times 4 ft.  in  circuroierence.  and  or  a most  delicious 
flavour.  Winter  melons  are  said  to  surpass  all  tbc 
othen.  Cucumbers  also  attain  great  sixe  atid  excellence. 
The  Iris,  rose,  aster,  sunflower,  Ac.,  are  cultivated  a 
great  deal  in  (he  gardens,  which  are  very  large  and  nu- 
merous. The  fields  are  parted  Into  Mnofla,  each  of 
which  comprises  a stirface  of  3,fi00  square  yards  ; 
their  limits  arc  formed  by  ditches  for  irrigation.  Tbc 
want  of  water  U the  great  hindrance  to  the  progress  of 
agriculture,  as,  wherever  there  are  neither  rivers  nor 
canals,  the  ground  is  uncultivated.  Property  in  land  is 
of  five  kinds  : 1st,  The  state  property,  which  is  the  most 
considerable.  Sdly,  The  kharwij,  the  right  to  w hich  was 
formerly  doubtftil  between  the  government  and  certain 
proprietors,  and  has  been  ceded  to  (he  latter,  on  payment 
of  a light  lax.  Sdlr.  Fiefs,  bestowed  for  military  services. 
4Uily.  Properties  o^  individuals.  And,  Mhly,  LmscIcs  for 
religious  purooses.  llie  state  territory,  as  wellas  other 
property,  is  let ; goTcmment  reedving  as  rent  two  fifths 
of  its  produce. 

CottU,  Ac-  — Bokhara  Is  rich  in  cattle  ; the  sheep  and 
goats  claim  tlie  first  notice,  since  the  one  yields  the 
celebrated  skins,  and  the  other  a wool,  only  inferior  for 
shawls  to  that  of  Cashmere.  These  Docks  graxe  on  fttrse 
and  dry  grass,  sod  their  flesh  Is  sweet  and  well-flavoured. 
All  the  sheep  are  of  the  variety  with  large  tails,  some  of 
which  yield  as  much  as  Ifi  lbs.  tallow.  The  description 
of  sheep  whkh  produces  the  jet  black  curly  fleece,  made 
Into  CUM  In  Persia,  and  so  much  esteemed  every  where, 
is  peculiar  to  Karakool,  a small  canton  between  Bokhara 
SUM  the  Oxus.  The  animal  will  thrive  nowhere  else, 
and  has  been  transported  to  Persia  and  other  countries 
without  success  : when  removed  It  loses  the  peculiarity 
in  its  fleece,  and  becomes  like  other  sheep.  The  annual 
export  of  skins  amounts  to  alnut  ‘iOfl.uoo.  the  best  of 
wfakfa  are  sent  to  Constantinople.  The  gnats  yield  the 
•bawl  wool,  and  are  about  the  common  sIxe,  of  a dark 
colour  t and  numy  belong  to  the  wandering  Klrghix 
tribes.  The  oxen  are  oeitber  large  nor  strong,  and  lieef 
Is  eaten  only  by  the  poor : mutton  is  the  food  for  whkh 
there  Is  the  greatest  market.  The  horses  ofToorkmanta 
are  large  and  bony,  and  more  remarkable  for  strength 
and  bottom  than  symmetry  or  beauty.  The  I'xbek 
tribe,  of  Karabcer,  possess  the  most  matchless  horses  in 
the  Kast : the  breed  was  introduced  by  Tamerlane,  or 
Timour,  Into  the  countir  round  Samarcand  and  Shuhr- 
Subs.  All  the  traffic  of  Bokhara,  however,  is  carried  on 
by  means  of  camels : these  have  a sleek  loat,  as  fine  as 
that  of  a horse,  and  shed  their  hair  in  summer,  from 
which  a fine  waterproof  cloth,  of  close  and  heavy  tex- 
ture, Is  manufactured.  The  Bartrian  camel,  witn  two 
humps,  and  tufts  of  Mark  hair  on  the  neck  and  thighs, 
abnuotls  S.  of  the  Oxus,  and  can  carry  a burden  of  6 
cwt. ; the  dromedary  is  common  in  Bokhara  ; the  asset 
are  large,  sturdy,  aitd  much  used : there  are  no  mules. 

No  cotisider^e  manufacture  is  found  in  Bokhara; 
none  employing  more  than  four  or  five  workmen  at  a 


time.  Cotton  thread,  sUk  stnflb  of  diflbrent  colours, 
leather,  excellent  shagreen,  good  sabres,  knivcf.  and 
other  steel  articles,  locks,  hardware,  gold  and  silver 
mountings  for  knives  and  sabres,  rings,  and  other  jewel- 
leiT,  articles  of  turnery,  and  fire-arms,  arc  amongst  the 
chief  productions.  Women  are  often  empluyr^  in  em- 
broid<^,  and  especially  In  divesting  the  cotton  nf  Us  seeds, 
which  occupies  many  hands.  No  farther  use  it  made  of 
benm  than  to  procure  an  intoxicating  drug  ; sugar  and 
confmionary  are  made  from  the  manna  mund  on  the 
camel-thorn.  The  Jews  and  others  excel  In  the  art 
of  dyeing,  but  leather  is  generally  bad,  and  the  init- 
lenr,  Ac.,  Inferior  to  that  of  Persia.  The  flue  arts  aro 
still  less  advanced,  owing  to  the  influence  of  Islamlsm, 
which  does  not  permit  representations  of  animated  ot^ 
jet'ts:  flowers  are  the  principal  subjects  of  pointings,  and 
sculpture  is  confined  to  cutting  tumbatones.  1 ne  mo- 
dem edifices  of  Bokhara  are  destitute  of  merit,  and  the 
One  mosques  built  at  Samarcand.  under  Timour.  are 
looked  u^n  as  imf>osslble  to  be  equalled  in  the  present 
day.  Hte  canals  are  large  ; which  is  indeed  essential  in  a 
country  where  evaporation  is  so  rapid  ; and  all  the  vil- 
lages are  situated  on  the  banks  either  of  a river  or  canal, 
and  consist  generally  nf  about  a hundred  houses  built  of 
earth,  suroetimes  wuled  rnund.  and  intersected  by  public 
ways  not  so  narrow  as  those  of  the  towns : in  their 
centre  is  commonly  a public  fountain,  nr  small  reservoir. 
There  are  very  few  towns : they  are  all  built  on  rivers, 
and  surrounded  by  cultivated  flelds : Bokhara.  Samar- 
cand,  Kurshee,  Karakool.  and  Balkh  arc  the  principal ; 
the  rest  are  but  large  villages. 

Vommtrce. — Bokhara,  though  politically  of  such  se- 
condary Im^rtance,  holds  a pretty  high  |K>silion  In  the 
comm(^relal  world.  Fruitful  In  the  productions  of  the 
earth,  where  all  around  U desolation,  it  is  a central  mart, 
where  tbc  commodities  of  Europe,  China,  Persia,  India, 
and  ('aubul,  may  be  exchanged  with  advantage.  Peter 
the  Great  of  Kussia  wished  to  open  a communication 
between  the  Caspian  and  the  banks  of  the  Oxus  ; he  suc- 
ceeded in  opening  roads  from  the  S.  of  Asiatic  Russia  to 
the  K.  of  tlW  Arm  Sea ; and  for  60  years  they  have  bera 
annually  travelled  by  the  caravans  of  Bokhara,  which 
bring  bisck  tbc  manufactures  of  Russia:  while  those  of 
Britain  reach  the  banks  of  the  Zer-afehan  by  way 
India. 

Exports.  — The  exports  are  chiefly  sflk,  cotton,  wool, 
coarse  chintzes,  cotton-thread  < which  is  In  much  request), 
lamlKsklns,  and  others.  The  folluvlng  articles  were 
in  1619  amongst  those  imported  at  Orenburg  from  Bok- 
haraCotton.  1R.H13  pnuds  (.V'9,67u  lbs.);  cotton- 
thread,  iK.ii'iflpouds  (676,000  Ihs.):  white  cotton,  110,410 
pieces  of  26  yds.;  skins.  74,3^.;  silks,  rh^lies,  tor- 
quolses,  lapis  lazuli,  dried  fruits,  raisins,  Ac.  Ac.  The 
returns  are  paid  in  Dutch  crowns  and  ducats,  Spanish 
piastres,  ana  Russian  silver  roubles.  The  total  rxporti 
to  Russia  are  valued  at  nearly  320.(¥XV.  SUk  and  cotton 
are  sent  in  large  qunntitie«  to  Cauhul,  and  even  into 
India  ; and  wool  as  w ell,  which  fetches  from  64  to  6 tillas 
(4/.  to  W.  7s.)  per  2-V;  lbs.  Kngl.  The  lamb-sxins  of  Ka- 
rakool are  paid  for  In  ready  money  by  foreign  mer- 
chants. 

Jmeorfz.— The  imports  from  India  are  (he  sane  as  those 
intoL'aubul;  a half  of  the  2,000  camel-loads  that  reach 
the  latter  country  yearly  from  India  pass  on  into  Turkes- 
tan. Muslins,  Blares  brocade  (about  300  pieces),  white 
cloth  from  the  Punjab  for  turbans,  sugar,  and  shawls, 
which  pass  through  to  Russia,  are  the  chief  Imports. 
Till  wltnln  the  last  twenty  years  the  trade  In  F.urnpean 
fabrics  was  with  Russia  only,  through  Orenburg  and 
Froitsha ; but  it  Is  now  carried  on  more  extensively 
through  India  and  Caubul.  There  are  four  great  roads 
from  Russia;  viz.,  1st,  from  Astrakhan  to  Bokhara, 
across  the  Caspian,  and  through  Orgunje  (Khiva).  30 
days  ; 2dly.  Orenburg  to  Bokhara,  lx‘twei‘n  the  Cas])ian 
and  Aral,  through  Orgunje,60days;3dly.  Froitsha.  across 
the  desert  of  Klpthak,  K.  the  Aral,  4**dayi  • 4thly.  Petro- 
polok,  through Tashkend  to  Bokhara,  90  ilnys.  The  first 
IS  the  best  and  safest,  and  is  taken  by  the  great  yearly 
caravan,  which  leaves  Bokhara  In  June ; it  is,  however, 
necessary  that  amicable  relations  should  subsist  between 
Bokhara  and  Khiva,  llie  less  valuable  mercliandise 

f;oes  to  Froitsha,  generally  in  August.  I'hc  imports 
rom  Russia  are  white  cloth,  muslins,  chintzes,  and 
broad  doth,  both  of  Russian  and  English  manufacturr, 
and  the  chintzes  oflim  Polish  nr  German,  imitation  bro- 
cade. velvet,  nankeen,  gold  thread,  hardware,  metals, 
cutler}-,  jewellery,  leniner,  paper,  Kkrmiz  dvc.  refined 
sugar,  Ac.  Nut  lets  than  three  fourths  of  tne  articlea 
fn^m  Russia  and  India  are  of  British  manufacture.  Bri- 
tish chintzes,  which  realise  sometimes  60  per  rent.,  and 
broad  cloth  (the  fltiett  selling  for  30s.  per  yard)  are,  like 
most  other  British  mamiracturci,  valued  by  the  females 
of  both  Cauhul  and  Bokhara  greatly  above  those  of 
Russia;  and  though  we  may  have  to  yield  to  Russia  the 
trade  In  metals,  wiikh  are  so  readily  supplied  fWim  herb  . 
frontier,  we  shidl,  no  duubt,  supersede  her  in  the  su)  niy 
of  plcc^goods ; the  demand  for  those  of  Britain  om 
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been  for  lome  time  Increeidne,  while  that  for  thoee  of 
Rutiia  hu  been  proportionallir  dlmlnlihlnr.  Rtuibin 
mutUni  are  uUd  to  tw  twtter  than  the  KnglUh  (though 
of  thU  wc  are  vcrj  Keptlral) ; but  all  other  white  jroo^ 
are  inferior,  and  none  now  find  their  waj^  H.  of  the  Oaui. 
The  Tiller  of  Bukhara  told  Burnet,  that  a more  ex- 
tended export  of  »’hite  cluthi.  mutlinc,  and  woollens 
from  England  would  efltHrtually  supplant  the  Rusjlans 
In  those  branches  of  commerce.  The  transport  through 
Caubul  costs  little ; and  if  Uusila  narigate  the  Wolga, 
Britain  commands  the  two  (treat  thoroughfares  of  the 
Ganges  and  the  Indus.  By  the  trade  with  the  Chinese 
territ.  of  Cashgar  and  Tarkuod,  Bokhara  derirps  coarse 
porcelain,  musa.  bullion,  tea,  silks  raw  and  manufactun'd, 
rhubarb,  and  Tibet  wool ; in  all  about  HO  ’ camel-loads, 
but  chiefly  conreyed  by  horses.  Tea  U drunk  at  all  hours 
of  the  day  in  Bokhara,  and  especially  among  the  Turk- 
mans ; and  050  horse-loads,  about  900, (lOn  lbs.,  were 
Imported  fk-om  ChiiM  in  laSi.  The  Persian  tratle  Is  in- 
considerable ; Kirman  shawls,  sugar,  and  opium,  are  the 
chief  imports  ; the  latter  is  re-exported  to  China.  The 
merchants  of  Caubul  bring  indigo  and  Cashmere  shawls, 
most  of  which  come  through  their  hands.  From  Kokan 
are  receired  white  cottons,  silks,  more  durable  than  those 
of  Bokhara,  and  a raw  silk  of  Inferior  quality.  The 
commerce  with  Russia  Is  said  to  employ  3.000  camels ; 
that  wHh  all  other  countries  as  many  more:  but  it 
is  said  that  none  of  the  merchants  are  possessed  of 
40.000f.,  from  their  frequent  and  severe  losses  by  the 
pillage  of  the  wandering  trttiM.  The  total  capital  vested 
Id  foreigQ  ccmmerco  Is  believed  to  be  from  MiO.OOOf.  to 

fioo.oonT 

Monrp,  Wfighti,  l[C.  — Tlio  coins  in  use  are  the  tiOa 
(gold),  worth  13s.  4d. ; the  nmga  (silver)  = 7'6tf. ; and  the 
Bo«i  (copper)  » '97U. , Weights:  the bafrnaM » 131 ‘104 


Gi«:  (39?^bii0  ; scer  (3.^  lbs. ) The  duties  on  European 
goods  are  very  moderate,  ^ing  only  U per  cent. ; a 
Kristian  roust  however  pay  20,  and  a Hindoo  10  per 


cent  These  Injunctions  are  derived  from  the  Koran  ; 
but  as  the  Koran  inculcates  strict  protection  to  the  mer- 
chant, and  as  the  people  arc  strict  observers  of  Us  pre- 

SiCs,  in  no  Mohammedan  country  is  there  so  much 
ety  and  freedom  from  exaction  for  the  trader. 

The  Public  Rcvchhc  U professedly  spent  In  the  support 
of  tnosqoesand  rooollahi,  but  the  present  khan  is  supposed 
to  use  a considerable  portion  to  maintain  his  armed 
force.  These  revenues  are  derived  chiefly  from  land, 
which  In  Turkestan  is  valued  according  to  the  water 
which  fertilises  it:  the  total  amount  Is  esilinate<l  by 
Meyendorff  at  about  400,000f.  (by  Bumei,  at  301) .S-*^); 
but  half  the  land  is  enJoyi>d  by  the  church.  Other 
taxes  are  those  on  Tnerch^dise,  which  in  the  late  khan's 
reign  were  not  levied  until  the  goods  were  sold ; taxes 
on  the  ikrmers'  produce,  on  gardens,  orchards,  and 
melon  beds  ; on  dried  fruits,  manna,  and  skins ; customs 
on  goods  entering  the  capital  (according  to  MeyetMlorff, 
about  IG.noiV.  a year,  which  ought  to  be  applied  to  the 
use  of  Che  schools  and  clergy) ; a capitation -tax  on  all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  country  not  Mohammedans,  and 
In  time  of  war  a tax  on  each  householder.  The  land 
revenues  are  received  by  the  haJttnv,  or  governors  of  dls. 
trkts,  who  pay  the  rmpio^s  and  troops  cantoned  in 
their  proT.  tmore  forwarding  the  collections  to  the  royal 
treasury : the  administration  of  the  finances  is  entirely 
Id  the  bands  of  the  khan  himself  and  his  vlsier. 

Tb€  GopemmnU  is  a combined  monarchy  ar>d  hier- 
archy : the  khan  Is  despotic ; but  does  nothing  with- 
out the  advice  and  authority  of  the  moollaht,  or 
priests.  This  arises  from  no  iiubility  on  his  part  to 
assert  his  power ; but  from  the  constitution  of  the 
monarchy,  which  is  exclusively  bottomed  on  the  laws  of 
the  Koran,  which  are  here  more  strictly  enfurced,  Mr- 
hut,  than  in  anr  other  MuhAmmedan  country.  The 
order  of  succession  to  the  throne  formerly  required 
only  that  the  khan  should  be  of  the  family  of  Jenghiz. 
whether  by  the  male  or  female  line ; but  tnat  tamily  Is 
not  DOW  on  the  throne.  He  takes  the  title  of  ameer 
oot  moomumren,  or  “ commander  of  the  OiUhAil,'* 
and  looks  upon  himself  as  one  of  the  beads  of  the  Mo- 
hammedan religion,  paring,  however,  a respect  to  the 
sultan  of  ConslantiDople,  of  whom  he  calls  himself 
**  the  bow-bearer.”  Every  thing  that  the  khan  eats  or 
drinks  is  first  tasted  by  the  vizier  and  his  attendants, 
and  an  hour  elapses  to  Judge  of  their  effrets  (poisoning 
being  common)  before  th^  are  sent  him.  Hence  we 
mar  fairly  suppose,  with  Sir  A.  Burnes.  that  the  ruler 
of  the  Uzbeks  seldom  enjoys  a fresh-cooked  dinner.  The 
present  khan.  Nuseelr  Oollah.  came  to  the  throne  in 
1639.  after  a dispute  which  ended  in  his  putting  to  death 
dee  of  his  brothers  1 He  is  about  40  years  of  age ; and. 
notvritbstanding  his  fratiidde  proceedings,  is  s^d  to  be 

{ust.  liberal,  and  strict  in  relimous  observances,  though 
ilgoted.  (i^mcj.)  The  koosaiW’gre.  or  vizier,  has  neat 
Influence,  aod  his  high  office  has  seemed  latterly  to  have 
become  hereditary  in  his  family:  all  the  local  govern- 
meots  are  at  present  filled  by  his  dependants  or  noml- 
ttves.  Every  town  or  village  is  ruled  by  roooUahs,  the 


I descendants  of  the  first  caliphs,  and,  excepting  the  khan , 
I the  rlsier,  and  priesthood,  there  Is  no  other  body  having 
' any  weight  in  the  country : there  are  do  subordinate 
; khans,  nobles,  or  rajahs,  as  in  Canbul  or  India  ; nothiog, 
In  short,  bearing  any  semblance  of  a feudal  arUtocracy. 
The  court  displays  no  maralflecDce : the  same  system 
of  government  has  existed  in  Bokhara  from  the  earliest 
ages  of  Mohammedanism.  The  tomans,  or  districts, 
are  governed  by  hakims,  who  are  in  direct  communi- 
cation with  the  ahan  ^ each  is  assisted  by  throe  function- 
aries, viz.  a superiDtendent  of  police,  a reccircr  of  im- 
posts, and  a secretary.  All  the  chk-f  towns  iiavc  a codf. 
or  Judge  ; the  smaller  ones  only  a comtoissary  of  f olice: 
the  cdifj  is  assisted  by  a mufll,  and  in  the  capital  hy  two: 
the  police  is  strict  and  efficient,  and  the  roads  in  th« 
iDleriorare  free  from  robbers. 

JuMtiee  Is  summary  and  serere;  guided  w holly  by 
the  Koran,  and  often  capricious  aod  contradictory : but 
nowhere  In  Asia  is  there  so  much  prou>ction  afford^  to 
all  classes.  The  most  trivial  offimees  are  puiiUhcd  with 
death  ; fines,  imprisonment  in  dungeons,  and  blows,  are 
also  employed.  Oumes  relates  that,  though  tobacco  bo 
publicly  tolci,  without  prohibition,  to  be  ss‘en  smoking  it 
subjects  the  party  to  severe  punishment.  Mcyen^rlT 
says,  that  a Jew,  who  had  sold  brandy  to  a Cossack,  was 
imprisoned  order  of  the  police  commissary ; hit 
family  fined  M UUm  (about  33/.),  mod  himself  beaten 
with  GO  strokes  of  a club.  This  punishment  is  very 
severe,  for  the  blows  are  often  given  on  the  stomach, 
aixl  Ih  strokes  are  equivalent  to  capital  punishment. 
Another  mode  of  torture  coniiits  in  ihutttag  up  a cri- 
minal in  a room  with  stinging  insects,  whicn  destroy 
him  in  a day  or  two. 

The  armed  Force  coosiits  of  about  20,000  horse  and 
4,000  fo(H ; levied  from  the  diffrrent  provs..  but  without 
discipline;  independent  of  a militia  of  50,0i.0  horse, 
lO.OiX)  of  which  are  from  Baikh  and  the  cuuntrici  S. 
the  Oxus ; and  which  are  seldom  tailed  on  to  serve,  and 
when  embodied  receive  no  pay.  The  remilars  are  paid 
In  grain,  each  soldier  receiving  6 maunds  of  2&Clbs. 
yearly;  their  chiefs  have  assignments  of  land,  'i'he 
regular  force  consists  wholly  of  Uzbeks,  who,  though 
not  good  soldiers,  are  superior,  as  irregular  cavalry. 
They  are  armed  with  curved  sabres,  long  knives,  aim 
hi'avy  spears  20  feel  in  length,  with  a short  blade : 
some  wear  a short  coat  of  mail,  a belinct  of  iron, 
or  a round  shield  of  buffklo  hide  : the  infantry  carry 
matchlocks,  but  use  them  very  indifleremly.  There  aro 
no  native  artillerymen;  the  artillery  consists  of  4i  fieltl 
pieces,  which  lie  neglected  in  the  ntadel  at  Bokhara. 
Few  tru«ips  arc  drawn  from  the  8.  of  the  Oxus;  the 
Arabs  are  good  soldiers,  but  the  Turkmans  canout  be 
coerced. 

— The  people  are  all  Sooolte  Mahorome- 
dans ; tbelr  religion  has  great  influence  over  all  their 
usages ; and  the  lutolerance  of  their  sect  causs-s  irvcessonC 
hatred  towards  their  Shiite  neighbours,  the  rcrslans. 
Intolerance  and  bigotry  aro  amongst  the  must  pre- 
valent national  vices,  and  do  religion  other  than  the 
national  one  may  be  publicly  profess^ : though  the  Jews 
find  means  to  avoid  tbe  injunction.  Dolly  public  prayer 
U enjoined,  aod  in  the  capital  nothing  is  silowed  to  be 
sold  during  the  hour  so  employed ; and  tbe  police 
oflirers  expel  with  whips  persons  then  exposing  their 
rocrcbsodlse  in  the  marVets.  There  are  colleges 
at  Bokhara,  but  theology  alone  is  studied,  and  prose- 
lytism  is  greatly  encouraged  by  the  government.  Astro- 
logy is  honoured  highly,  for  superstition  is  very  pre- 
valent ; magic  is  firmly  believed  in,  and  its  origin 
referred  to  India. 

Pmbiic  Bokhara  itself  for  a long  period 

was  considered  a learned  as  well  as  a holy  place ; Tunour 
and  Baber  encouraged  literature ; which  has,  however, 
greatly  declined  since  the  Uzbek  conquest.  Kotwitb- 
standing  a great  number  of  colleges  in  tha  capital,  and 
schools  in  the  country,  most  of  th«  pop.  know  neither 
how  to  read  or  write.  The  children  of  the  Tadjiks 
acquire  these  bratwbes,  aod  some  knowledge  of  figures, 
to  serve  them  as  merchants,  since  they  are  very  rarely 
members  of  the  chief  clergy : the  sons  of  the  most 
opulent  persons  geoerally  learn  only  to  read,  write,  and 
gM  the  Koran  by  heart.  Still  a respect  fur  knowledge 
and  its  professors  is  generally  prevalent : to  found 
schools  is  an  act  of  piety,  as  well  as  to  feed  poor  scholars  t 
and  these  often  come  nninvlted  and  unknown  to  tbe 
imbnaget  of  the  rich,  and  receive  money.  (-cogTaphy, 
astronomy,  history,  and  medicine  ore,  as  may  be  ex- 
pected. in  a very  low  state. 

Habits,  Usages,  gc.  — The  diet  of  the  people  Is  very 
simple:  after  morning  prayers,  they  taxe  U-a,  mixed 
with  milk,  salt,  and  oily  substances,  of  which  mixliiro 
they  arc  very  fond.  At  4 or  5 o'clock  they  dine,  on  rice, 
carrots,  turnips,  Ac.,  with  mutton,  or  other  meat.  Tho 
Uzbeks  sometimes  est  horseflesh,  but  It  is  expensive: 
cheese,  milk,  and  fat.  are  much  used  ; a sheep  Is  killed, 
and  the  entire  tall,  however  large  or  fat,  is  melted  up 
with  the  meat,  and  cooked  in  a single  boiler.  Imme- 
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dlatei jr  ikft«r  dtnD«r  thef  Uke  Ua  pr<^>Ared.  u in  Europe ; 
coiflV^  !•  not  UMd.  The)*  e«t  with  their  finger*,  knfve* 
and  forks  being  unknown.  Drunkrnneu,  if  public,  would 
be  perhaps  punished  eren  with  death. 

Ure$i-~oi  tho  men,  1*  one  or  two  long  robe*  of 
cotton  cloth  ; the  under  longer  than  the  up|>cr{  and  a 
white  cotton  turban;  or,  amongst  the  I'ibck*,  a cap  of 
red  cloth,  bfirdered  with  martunt'  tkins : here,  a*  well  as 
at  Constantinople,  the  form  of  the  head-coming  IndJ- 
cates  the  distinctions  of  rank.  All  wear  Urge  while 
trow’HTS,  and  cio*e  short  drawer*  : the  rich  public  func- 
tionaries are  often  habited  in  Cashmere  shawls,  and 
cli>th  of  gold.  The  dress  of  the  womi'n  differs  little 
from  that  of  the  men  ; they  wear  the  same  pelisses,  but 
the  sleere*  are  tucked  together,  and  UtM  tH'hind; 
rit'hir  decorated  boots;  and  hare  always  a black  veil  over 
the  face;  the  Turkman  women  are,  however,  not 
veiled.  Both  sexes  often  stain  the  nails  resl  with  henna, 
and  the  Fersi.vns  use  this  ticrb  to  dye  their  beards  ; the 
women  braid  their  h.iir,  and  filtuken  their  cyelhls  and 
evebrows  with  plumbsgo.  The  languages  in  use  are 
tfie  FersUo  and  Turkman;  the  hitler  Is  s(»oken  by 
the  I'xbeks  and  wandering  tribes  S.  of  the  Oaus,  and  is 
remarkalile  for  its  rudeness.  The  arltcles  of  luxury  in 
me  are  very  few ; their  dress  and  horses  roustitute 
ne-vrly  all  the  pi-rsonal  protmriy  of  the  people;  their 
houses  are  ill  Iniiit.  almost  ocstitute  of  furniture;  they 
h.iTu  neither  pUle,  glass,  nor  cl<K-kt,  and  very  seldom  a 
watch.  Tlie  rich  have  many  slaves,  who  are  brought 
from  Orgiinjc.  and  are  mostly  Persians,  seldom  Kussiaus 
or  Chinese. 

Untotp.  — Alexander  penetrated  info  both  Ihvtriana 
nnd  Transoxiana.  w hich  were  after  bis  dt-.vtb  niU-d  by 
his  micreiwr*.  The  .Araits  conaucred  this  rmintry  at 
the  end  of  the  7th.  nr  in  the  early  p.vrt  of  the  ?»th.  and 
Jrnghii  Khar,  devastated  it  in  the  I3th  cmitury : It  was 
the  native  country  of  the  next  great  eastern  conqueror. 
Tiroour,  whose  successors  were  dl»po*M-*s»'d,  bv  the 
Vtbek*.  In  the  beginning  of  the  Fdh  century.  Nadir 
Shah,  early  in  the  M:h  century,  look  Bokhara ; but  the 
oremment  soon  after  fell  ag.iln  int  i the  liandi  of  the 
'tbeks  and  of  the  descendants  of  Jetuhlx  : th.a  f.imily 
ha*,  however,  ceased  to  reign  since  IHUO.  The  late  khan 
devolfd  himself  wholly  l*i  religion,  and  dl«d  in  lS‘i.'>, 
leaving  a kingdom  that  find  sufTciid  insults  nnd  enrrnacb- 
menu  on  every  side,  from  bis  own  vs,vnt  of  attention  to 
temporal  concerns.  The  present  sovereign,  his  *<m, 
is  on  aml.'oido  terms  with  the  ncighliouriiig  stall**  of 
Khiva  and  Caubiil.  and  tho  emuirrs  of  China  and 
Turkey:  with  the  Persian*  the  I iIa*Iu  holil  no  com- 
tnuiiir.alon  ; and  in  Kokati  the  itifiueiice  of  Hil>sia  pre- 
dominates. {_JiurnC4$  TrarfU  ri*  Bokhara  in  l<}'i— lH34. 
.1  Toll.  Hvo.  IA<.S ; i'oy-igc  (TOrenUourg 

d Boukkara.  Paris,  ikSil.) 

UoKiiAXA  (/Acfrcrti/iry  (if  setmc.'s),  a cch-bmloil  city 
of  Central  Asia  ; ca|>.  of  the  ab-)vc  kkanat.  mid  sc.tt  uf  the 
khan  ; on  the  left  bank,  and  within  fJor  7 m.  of  the  Zer- 
afehan.  at  the  W.  end  of  it*  v.vlley ; iI5  m.  W.K.W. 
Namarcaiul.and2.V0m.  N.W.  H.Jkh  ; lat.Kr-'  4h*  N.,loug. 

E.  Fop.  ( Burnft.  ls3V)  lAO.OiiO,  but  this  is  pr*>b.-xb!y 
beyond  the  mark,  it  isH  m.  Inrirc. ; ofatriangiihtr  shape, 
oi>d  surrounded  by  a wall  of  carih  aliout  fiH't  high. 
fl.ink<il  by  round  tower*  and  ba-tions,  and  pierced  b> 
1:1  gates,  with  brick  lu.-is^mr^.  Ih>klmra  is  surrotnidcd  by 
a fiat  but  rich  country,  and  i*  quite  embewomrd  in  trees, 
ivtng  it  a beautiful  appearance  at  a dlst.inre.  which 
owever  vanishes  on  entering  it.  The  sirtsds  are  so 
narrow  that  a laden  camel  fill*  up  even  the  largest,  and 
In  the  smaller  ones  two  persons  havo  difiicuity  in  pats- 
ing each  other;  they  are  aUo  extremely  dirty,  and 
always  crowd«l  with  camel*,  horses,  auo  asses.  The 
h >iues  are  mostly  small,  and  of  one  spwy  ; tlie  common 
ones  built  of  sun-dried  bricks,  on  a frame-work  uf  wrxxl ; 
others  of  a superior  kind  are  pahited  and  stuccoed, 
wtth  Saracenic  or  |K>inted  arctic*  set  »fT  with  taids  lazuli 
and  gilding:  the  roofs  of  all  are  tlat  : and  they  have 
but  a bare  wall  without  windows  faring  the  public  ways: 
except  in  one  Imilding,  there  is  no  gUv*  whatever. 
About  loo  ponds  and  founUins,  constructed  of  suuarrd 
Slone,  funiUli  the  pot>ul.itiun  with  water : the  city  1*  also 
interfecu*d  by  ranal*  sh.-uied  by  mulberry-triv*.  which 
bring  water  from  the  Z«*r.afch&n;  the  majn  eaiial  from 
which  I*  opened  every  flll«*en  ilays.  There  1*  scarcely  a 
garden  or  burylng-gn>und  within  the  wall*  ; “ tho  tra- 
veller winds  hts  way  among  lofty  and  arched  bazars  of 
brick,  and  sees  eacli  trade  in  its  sejmrate  qiiarter  of  the 
city;  here  the  rhintz-sellers,  tliere  the  *hoeruak«*r* ; 
one  arcade  fi)h*d  with  silks,  another  with  cloth.  Kvery 
where  he  meets  with  ponderous  and  massy  building*, 
colleges,  mosques,  and  ioflv  minarets.”  The  principal 
structure  i*  the  .fer*.  or  khan's  |»alace,  nearly  in  the 
centre  uf  the  cilv,  built  on  a natural  elevalion  l>etween 
2*0  and  300  feet  high,  lurrounde*!  by  a brick  w.ill  70  fin  t 
high,  with  a lofty  entrance  of  brick  drciiraled  by  a mi- 
naret on  either  side.  This  fortress  cont.'dns  tlio  rest- 
drace  of  the  sovereign,  his  harem,  and  a mosque,  ail 
andrclud  by  a garden,  together  with  the  residence  of  the 


vlsier,  and  his  public  courts  of  audience ; stables,  har. 
racks,  Ac. : tho  gate*,  both  of  the  palace  ai^  of  Uie  outer 
city,  are  shut  at  twilight,  and  a double  guard  mouiUed. 
There  are  300  mosques,  and  300  school*  and  colleges  in 
Bokhara,  superintended  by  about  3tj0  moolUht,  who 
iinilertake  the  charge  of  l>oth  religion  and  education  ; 
Bokhara  always  enJoy<>d  the  titles  of  holy  and  Irariiesl. 
I'he  mosque*  and  colleges  are  generally  situated  up|Mi- 
sitr  each  other,  and  have  a striking  resembUnre  in  their 
architecture  : that  of  the  former  Is  the  most  varied ; 
the  priuct|>al  mosque  covers  a spare  ,%(4)  fret  square,  and 
ha*  a cupola  rising  tn  one  third  that  height,  and  covered 
with  blue  rnameilecl  tiles:  most  of  these  buildings  are 
of  brick,  and  the  courts  of  some  paved  with  stoue.  I'ho 
hamtsomesl  structure  in  Bokhara  is  a college  of  King 
Abdoolla.  built  in  1650,  which  iuu  a lufty  arched  en- 
trance, some  tjcautiful  enamel,  and  a white  marble  pavcv 
n;ent  : the  largest  colli^  here  was  built  at  an  cxiamse 
of  tb.fK®  rouhh’s  In  specie,  defrayevi  by  Catheriue  II.  of 
Kussla.  Attached  to  the  great  mosque  I*  a brick  tower, 
or  minaret.  Sin  feet  high,  built  br  Timimr,  in  goval  pru- 
IKvrtioiis ; the  material*  dlsposccf  in  ingenious  ]iattcTns. 
ami  tho  whole  in  good  preservation.  Criminals  aro 
thrown  from  this  tower;  but,  excepting  on  tltese  oc- 
caihms,  no  one  ascends  it  but  the  nigh-prlc't.  to 
call  the  people  to  prayers  ; and  he  only  on  Fridays, 
since  it  overlooks  most  of  the  private  gardens  In  the 
city,  and  Uie  most  scrupulous  eiulcavours  are  made 
to  seclude  the  women  in  Bokhara  from  the  gaze  of 
every  stranger.  W.  of  the  palace  is  a small  square, 
the  Segistan,  surrounded  with  massive  huildlngs.  tol- 
h*g«'«,  ^ops,  and  stalls  ; a third  pait  of  the  city  coo- 
sists  of  shops  and  liotel*  ; and  the  jewellery  and  cutleryr 
of  Europe,  the  tea  of  China,  the  sugar  of  India,  the 
spices  oi  SfjtniUa,  the  shawls  of  Caslimcre,  ar>d  every 
other  article  of  use  or  ornament,  may  be  purchased. 
Many  of  the  merchanis  rem.vin  night  and  day  in  their 
shnp*.  haring  no  other  habitation;  the  liaxari  arc  ge- 
iicraily  o|M-n  every  day,  excepting  those  for  slaves,  gems, 
and  othi'T  such  luxuries,  which  are  open  but  twice  a 
week.  There  are  4.00U  Jews  In  Bokhara,  which  Is  pro- 
portlunally  mure  than  in  any  other  eadern  city,  atid 
they  contend  they  are  baiter  treated  here  than  else- 
where, though  they  are  confined  to  a residence  In  three 
{kartirular  streets,  are  sul-ject  to  high  imivnits,  and  nut 
permitted  to  build  a ncw=^  svnagogiie.  Sir  A.  Hume* 
gives  A graphic  description  of  the  daily  scene  in  Uok- 
bara  ( Travrh,  li.  Z17— ■2311.1 ;— *•  From  morn  to  nlglil  the 
crowd  which  nstemlilcs  raises  the  humming  noise,  nnd 
one  Is  itiiimed  at  tlic  moving  mass'  of  human  beings. 
In  the  middle  of  the  area,  the  fruits  of  the  s<‘asoii  are 
sold  under  the  shade  of  a square  piece  of  mat,  sup|wjrtcd 
by  a single  pole.  One  wonders  at  the  never  ending 
employnu-nt  cif  the  fruiterers,  in  dealing  out  their  grajes, 
melon*,  apricots,  apples,  peaches,  pear*,  and  plums,  to  a 
conllnuM  succession  of  purchasers.  It  is  with  difficulty 
that  a pass.-ige  ran  lie  forced  through  the  strmi.  and  ft 
Is  only  done  at  the  momentary  risk  of  being  ridden  over 
by  some  one  on  a horse  or  donkey.  The  Latter  animals 
arc  exceedingly  fine,  and  aioUc  along  at  a quick  p.vc« 
with  their  riders  and  burdens.  Carts  of  a ligiu  con- 
struction arc  also  driving  up  and  down,  since  the  vtriets 
are  oot  too  narrow  to  admit  of  wheeled  carriages 
In  every  part  of  tho  b-vzar  there  arc  people  making  tea. 
which  is  done  in  large  Kurope.nn  urns,  instead  of  t*. 
.viid  kept  hot  by  a metal  tube.  The  love  of  the  Bok- 
hareio  for  tea  I*.  I U'lirve.  « ithoul  itaraJIcl;  for  they 
drink  it  at  alt  limes  and  places,  am!  in  half  a dozen 
ways:  with  and  without  sugar;  with  ami  without  milk; 
with  grrase;  with  salt,  Ac.  The  day  I*  ushered  in  with 
guzzling  and  ica-drinking,  oitd  hundrtxls  of  boys  aivd 
donkeys,  latlen  with  milk,  hasten  to  the  Ihi*t  throng. 
The  milk  is  sold  in  small  bowls,  over  w hich  trie  cream 
floats : a lad  w ill  bring  20  or  30  of  these  to  market  lii 
shelves  supported  and  susiHuided  by  a stick  over  his 
shoulder.  Whatever  aumticr  may  be  brought,  sivcixtlly 
di»ap(^enr  among  the  tea-drloking  population  uf  this 
great  city.  Next  to  the  venders  of  this  hot  beverage, 
one  may  purchase  ' rahut  i Jan^’  or  'the  delight 
life.*  grape  Jelly,  nr  syrup  mixed  up  with  rho|qK:d  Ice. 
Tills  abumlance  ofice  is  one  nf  the  greatest  luxuries  in 
It-  kfiarn,  and  It  may  be  had  till  Uie  cold  weather  mokes 
it  unneecsvary.”  It  seems  tn  be  a*  available,  and  used 
a*  much  by  classes,  as  in  Sicily;  no  one  In  Bok- 
hara ever  thinks  of  drinking  water  unless  iced.  Tlie 
leamcHl.  or  would-l/e-h*ttn»ed.  arc  seen  pvjrlng  over  the 
tatterfHl  page*  of  Toorkee  or  Persian  lore,  at  ivook-sulls, 
mil]  at  the  doors  of  the  colleges  the  students  are  often 
seen  lounging  after  the  labours  of  the  day;  ” not,  how- 
ever, so  gay.  or  so  young,  as  the  tyros  of  a Kuro|>ean 
univ  I rsity,  nut  majiy  of  them  grave  and  demure  old  men, 
with  more  hypocrivy,  but  br  no  means  less  vice,  than  the 
youths  in  oUier  quarters  oi  the  world.”  Each  of  these 
resident  iludent*  ha*  a fixed  allowance,  as  well  as  live 
profr^sors ; the  colleges  are  well  endowed,  and  ]>os«e*s 
many  of  the  surrounding  lauds,  which  have  U*cn  pur. 
chatiil  by  pious  ludivlduali  fur  that  as  well  as 
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whf*lc  of  tlip  baXAM  .njd  baths.  The  baths,  of  which 
there  *rc  I.H,  ciiu  aci'ommiHUtc  a7h.fs«5  people  yearly, 
an  I brhJK  an  .iimihil  rereime  of  I.WKV. : some  are  eery 
larire.  'I  he  coUeces  arc  shut  for  six  months  in  the 
year,  when  the  ttnih-nts  work  in  the  fields  tor  u sub* 
■Utence  ; their  course  of  study  Reni’rally  lasts  seven  or 
«l|tht  }v.irs  : they  come  from  all  the  nHjthboiiring  rmm- 
tries  except  Persia.  ‘ ^V^lh  the  twiti]thC  the  busy  scene 
in  nukl.ara  closes,  the  king's  drum  tx'ots,  ft  Is  re.Vrhord 
by  others  In  every  part  of  the  city,  ami  at  a certain  hour 
no  one  is  pormittiHl  to  move  out  without  a lahtrm. 
Vrom  these  arrangi'inenls,  the  police  of  the  city  li  ex- 
cidlent  : and  large  liates  of  cloth  are  left  on  the  stalls  at 
Di^t  with  perfect  safety.  Ail  is  silence  until  morning.’* 

The  origin  of  ti«jklmra  U uncertain,  Init  It  Is  believed 
Co  have  tH'>-ii  at  (irsl  but  a collection  of  liihcrrnen's  huts, 
its  site  Ivavirig  alM'undeti  with  small  lakes-  It  la  siinpoml 
Co  be  at  no  great  distance  from  Che  ancient  Tryhacira, 
but  which  Ptolemy  plort-s  on  the  oppomr  side  the  Zer- 
afehau,  or  river  of  Sogiliana ; In  a.  i>.  Ti<-^  it  w.u  taken 
by  the  Arabs,  and  between  <10t)  and  9l>'<  was  very  d(iu> 
rishing.  and  the  seat  of  the  S,\manidc  dynastr.  Jenghls 
Khan  burnt  it  in  1310,  and  it  was  not  rebuilt  till  ni‘ar 
Che  end  of  bis  life ; It  wns  threatenrd.  but  saved,  by  his 
grandsou.  Under  Timour  it  flourished  anew  ; but  since 
Che  rule  of  tiie  Utbeki  has  mther  decUn<*d,  though  it 
be  BliU  the  most  renowned  city  in  Central  Asia.  Its 
priests  affirm  tluat  while  light  dfJCt'tnU  to  all  other  parts 
of  Iho  world,  it  a*ccnd$  from  the  “holy”  Bokhara  I 
(^KCNCs's  I'raecfs,  li.  2311— IttJI.;  Mfyendnrff, 
pp.  U4-IH4.) 

DOLUKC,  a town  of  France,  dfp.  Seine  Inftrlcnre, 
rap.  cant.,  at  the  foot  and  on  the  declivity  of  a hill 
washed  by  the  Bollvc,  iHro.  E.N.K.  Havre.  Pop. 

This  U a handsome  thriving  town.  Having  been 
almost  entirely  burnt  down  in  17H-V  It  was  rebuilt  on  a 
regular  plan.  Houses  partly  of  brick  and  pnrtiv  of  hewn 
stone  1 stri’cts  wide  and  well  laid  out,  the  priiiripal  bring 
ornamented  with  two  fountains  surmounted  by  statues  in 
m.arMe.  In  the  environs  are  a numlvrr  of  country  houses. 
It  has  a chamber  of  commerce,  and  a council  of  piahi*- 
bommes ; and  wai  early,  and  Is  now,  very  exicnsirc-ly  en> 
gaged  ill  tbo  spinning  and  inanufarturc  of  cotton.  '*  Ikd- 
btv,”  s.ayi  M.  Dupin.  ” is  advantagt>ou«ly  stuiatett  for 
commerce,  bringing  raw  cotton  from  Havre,  and  coal 
from  Fecamp  and  Harfleur.while  she  sends  her  products 
to  Kou*‘ti  —the  great  mart  for  all  sorts  of  cotton  goods. 
The  maiiurorturers  of  Boiboc  unite  a spirit  of  order  and 
economy  to  activity  and  enterprise:  thidr  establishments 
are  on  a level  with  the  progress  of  industry.  The  work- 
men  arc  not  all  conceutr«*d  in  the  town  ; many  of  them 
live  in  the  adjoining  country;  they  are  in  ctnnfortahle 
circumstances  and  happy.”  M.  Dupin  ftirther  states, 
that  there  w«-rc.  in  H'i7.  in  the  dlstrictof  which  Bf)ll)ec  Is 
the  capital.  Iti.172  work-people  eroplnyt<d  In  the  spinning 
an<l  weaving  of  cotton,  producing  gwids  of  the  annual 
value  of  above  2ft,ono.00U  fr.,  or  l.DOU.OCO/.  sterling. 
( Fi/rcft  FrotiiutwfM  el  Commrreiaiei  de  la  France. ) Hx* 
elusive  of  cotton,  it  also  produces  various  descriptions 
of  woollen  and  linen  goods,  and  has  tanneries,  dveworks, 
Ac.  There  U here  no  local  tax  or  ocirai  on  tne  goods 
Imported  Into  the  town.  ( /{sigo,  art.  /V*‘nv*wrtf  ; 
litet.  Giaeranhique,  tre.) 

UOLCAKY.  nr  OUSPEN8KOI.  a village  of  RuuU 
In  Europe,  gov.  Kosan,  near  theWolga,  16  m .S.W.Sjwk. 
In  its  vicinity  are  the  ruins  of  the.aj^enC  city  of  BouU 
ghar,  thu  capital  of  the  Bulgarians.  It  was  visited  by 
Peter  the  (Heat  in  his  expedition  against  the  Persians  in 
1732,  and  has  since  been  visited  and  described  by  Rrd« 
mann  and  others. 

BOLI.  a city  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  In  Katniia,  rap. 
sanjiak.  Mm.  Angora  ;lat.  S0^M'N.,long.  3lO|'y 

B.  Pop.  6.0UU.  ? It  U situated  on  an  eminence,  at  the  W. 
extremity  of  a rich  and  fertile  plain,  on  or  near  the  site  of 
the  ancient  city,  known  to  the  Romans  by  the  name  of 
HadrianejioUi.  The  mins  of  a castle  stand  on  the  sum- 
mit of  a snuoll  hill.  It  Is  a poor  place,  consisting  of  about 
i.MOU  houses,  principally  Inubltcd  by  Turks,  with  a few 
Armenians,  but  no  Ureeks.  It  has  12  mosques,  a square 
or  market -pLiiCe,  a pnlilic  bath  ; is  the  residence  of  a pacha 
of  two  tails,  and,  as  it  lies  on  the  direct  rood  from  Krse- 
rouin  to  ('onitantinnplc,  is  a conolderable  thoroughfare 
(or  caravans.  There  are  mineral  baths  within  ai^ut  4 
m.  of  the  Uiwm,  to  which  (ho  Turk*  resort  In  great  nuna- 
bcfs.  f AVnisci'r’s  Joumey  in  Atia  Minor,  Ac.,  p.  271 .) 

UOl.l VIA,  or  UPPER  PERU,  a repuhltcan  smte  of 
S.  America,  comprised  between  lat.  y®  and  AiY  S., 
and  long,  and  71®  W.,  having  N.  and  N.W.  the 
states  of  North  and  .South  Peru,  E.  Bruit  and  Para- 
guay.  S.  Plata  and  Chile,  and  W.  the  Pacifle  Ocean  : 
extreme  length.  N.  to  S..abov«l,l00m.;  do.  Iirendth,  above 
7.V)  m. : the  area  hu  boon  estimated  at  3lK.non  sq.  m. 
Poppig  estimated  the  pop.  at  l,2fW.U00,  but  others  e«(|. 
mate  Tt  at  little  more  than  half  that  amount.  The 
Wfdinsr  Almanac  gives  the  following  sta(cm«mt.  which, 
however,  we  rather  incline  to  think,  makes  tho  popu- 
latiou  greater  than  it  iliould  be : — 
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Chuqiiisaca  is  the  capital  city  and  scat  of  government. 

Surjnee,  .WoK«/xit«s,  A<*- ~ This  large  tract  of  conn- 
try  pre>.ents.  In  its  rarimis  divisloiiS.  very  dlflV'rent 
cu'mlUlons  of  surface,  elev.-uion.  amt  climate.  On  tho 
\V.  it  if  travcrsotl  by  lofly  mountains,  while  on  the  P.. 
it  stretches  out  Into  immense  pialu*.  The  Andes,  which 
enter  Bolivia  at  its  S.  extremity,  give  ofl;  near  lat.  24®, 
a lateral  E.  range  of  no  great  elevation,  which  forms 
the  tMiiimlary  fur  a considerable  disUmre  b<'twi>t'n  Bolivia 
and  La  Plata.  About  lat.  2(>®  (he  Andes  divide  into  two 

fircat  chains,  which  run  paralltd  to  each  other  to  ia>twrm 
at.  14®  and  15®  S.,  where  they  again  unite.  The  farthest 
\V.  of  these  chains  Is  called  the  CordlHera  of  the  ('oast. 
Of  of  the  Andes ; and  the  farthest  E.,  the  Cordllier.a  Real ; 
Including  the  intemicxllale  country,  they  occui-y  a 
breadth  of  m'>re  than  230  in.  N.  of  l.d  ami  S.  or  th..t 
parallel  of  upwards  of  db’i  na.;  and  coscr  at  least  lOfi.riOO 
so.  m.  of  lurfaee,  which,  howe.er,  is  r.artly  In  Peru. 
Many  lateral  ridges,  sent  o(T  by  the  Curdiflera  Red, 
cover  (he  deps.  of  Uorh-ibamba  and  Chu<{uLaca,  toge- 
ther with  a p.irl  of  those  of  PotosI  and  .St.  Crus  de  l.a 
Sierra;  the  prlnrin.-il  of  these  ira  averse  ridges  braiiclies 
ofl'froro  (he  rtirdlllera  ab*mt  lat.  17®  PK,  and  running  N. 
past  the  city  of  Cochatcunha,  terinlimles  within  a few 
leagues  of  the  town  of  .St.  Crur  de  la  Sierra.  The  sum- 
mits of  the  W.  Cordillera  generally  appr.v  In  the  form 
cither  of  a tnincatsd  cone,  or  of  a dome,  ami  arc  »neii 
volcanic:  those  «if  the  K.  Cordillera,  as  seen  from  (ho 
W.,  offer  s lucressioD  of  sharp  r.ngged  |HMks  ami  ser- 
rated ridges,  and  arc  n*>t  vulrai  i>',  but  In  many  parts 
highlv  roetalliferous.  Tiie  rie,-;ivlty  of  the  Bolivian 
Cordillera  Is  r.apid  on  either  side,  but  nartlciilnrly  so  on 
the  K. : the  nrindtul  elevations  of  botli  Cordilleras  aro 
alKvut  lat.  IIV®  ly  where  that  of  the  E.  chain  Is  24,200 
ft.  (Illimani);  of  the  W.,  22/if  0 ft.  above  the  level  of  tiio 
sea.  Manv  of  the  p,ts.tes  across  brdh  chains  arc  bi'twecn 
ir>.0«lai>d  lrt,0(v>  ft.  In  elevation,  or  ne.'ir  tho  limit,  in  this 
region,  of  perpetual  snow;  wldle  iHmeath  the  pe.i!ks  of 
the  Illimani  there  Is  a gorge,  or  valley,  perhaps  iH.orfl  ft. 
below  the  neighbouring  summit,  protwblv  tne  greatest 
ddfr-renee  In  clevalinn  tint  has  ever  yet  been  observed 
between  any  two  similarly  contiguous  |>oints.  {See 
Axncs.) 

In  the  E.  the  rmintir.  which  is,  In  many  p.arts,  verv 
little  above  the  level  ot  tho  sea,  is  w.vtcre<i  by  the  Rcnf, 
Mamore,  Ub-ahy.  Pilconiayo,  r.nd  other  c«m»ith'rabla 
rivers:  a few  isolated  ranges  of  hiliv  are  tratteud  over 
It,  and  in  its  S.  part  Is  tho  w.aiershed  between  tho 
sources  of  the  Amaxon  and  I.-a  Pl.ila  rivers,  both  of 
which  receive  considerable  atOuents  from  Ibdivia ; but 
neither  this  last-named  tract,  nor  the  Isrriatod  hills  pre- 
viously mentioned,  appear  to  rise  to  any  great  hriKht 
above  the  sea.  The  wnole  region  Is  extremely  fertile ; 
but  it  is  nearly  in  a state  of  nature,  and  covered  with 
vast  primeval  foresta  The  desort  of  Atacama  {tec 
Atacama)  occupies  the  country  between  the  Andes  ami 
the  Pacitic:  It  extends  for  about  m.  along  the  coast, 
having  a variable  breadth  of  from  30  to  fiO  m.  U Is  m'ver 
refresned  by  rain,  an<l  is  almost  as  sterile  and  worthless 
as  the  Sahara.  The  surface,  which  is  undulating,  and 
in  parts  hilly,  is  covered  with  I >use  sand  ; the  only 
habitable  parts  being  the  uarrx.w  strips  aloug  tho 
banks  of  the  rivers. 

There  are  numerous  valleys  In  the  Andes  ; the  prtti- 
eipol  is  the  great  valley  uf  Deiaguodvro,  between  the  two 
(’ordilleras,  extending  from  lat.  1 »®  5'  to  19®  30'  S., 
having  an  area  (inchuling  the  Lake  of  Titicaca  In  its  N. 
part)  of  16,000  geographical  sq.  m. 

Rierrt,  I.aket,  t(C.  — Tho  nrinapal  rivers  are  tho  Beni, 
Mamore,  and  tlie  others  which  unite  to  fumi  the  M.t- 
delra.  the  largest  affluent  of  the  Amaion,  and  which  run 
moatly  in  a N.  direction ; and  the  Pilcomavo,  one  of  tho 
chief  branches  of  the  Pl.nta,  which  w.vters  the  S.  part  of 
the  country,  flowing  mostly  in  A’l  H.  direction.  Bolivia 
liirludc*  the  E.  and  S.  shori's  of  the  largest  accumulation 
nf  fresh  water  in  the  S.  Americ.m  continenl— the  lako 
Titicaca,  which  occupies  an  area  of  I.OtiO  »q.  m..  at  tho 
height  of  12.795  ft.  above  the  ocean,  an  elevation  viij«e- 
rlor  to  that  of  the  highest  smnmits  of  llie  Pyrenees. 

( Sec  Titicaca.)  It  contains  numerous  small  islands, 
from  one  i*f  which,  eelebratid  for  s>m:e  Peruvian  ruins, 
it  derives  id  name:  the  only  mitirt  fur  its  waters  U the 
river  Dfsaguadcro,  running  from  iU  S.W.  exirerpltv 
through  the  valley  to  the  l.-ike  of  the  same  nami>;  which 
I.Tltcr,  having  mv  outlet.  Is  kept  at  the  mme  level  by 
spoQlancoui  evaporation.  In  the  E.,  lakes  are  nume- 
D d 
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rout,  nnd  tomr  of  u thotc  of  IJbthr  ami  Orando, 
SO  Of  no  m.  in  length  i but  tht*;  bare  been  Utile  explurod 
by  Knropc.in«. 

CirmaU.  — Rain,  at  already  stated,  never,  or  but  very 
rarely,  falli  on  the  coast;  In  Uie  pltJnt  to  the  R.  of  the 
Amirs,  the  rainy  season,  which  is  identical  with  summer, 
lasts  from  Oct.  to  April,  durhig  wbici)  the  raioiarral> 
most  continuouf,  and  the  rivers  inundate  the  country  to 
a great  extent.  In  the  plains,  the  rllmatc  ts  excetsirely 
hot,  and  far  from  healthy  ; but  in  the  valley  of  the  De- 
lagtuwlero,  I3,0t)0  ft.  alxive  the  level  of  the  aea.  It  Is 
temperate,  and  snow  falls  in  Nor.  and  April,  at  the  begin* 
lug  and  end  of  the  aummer  season.  The  winter,  from  May 
to  Kov..  in  the  Desaguadcro  valley.  It  extremely  dry, 
and  although  the  ni^u  are  cold,  the  sky  Is  serene  and 
clnudlesB.  Trnmemioiu  hail  and  thunoer*>tonns  are 
frequent  on  the  mountains,  nnd  earthquakes  on  the  coast. 
The  reflection  of  the  sun  on  the  soov  prodiicesf  in  tho 
higher  regions  in  winter,  a temporary  blindness  : few  re* 
marks  at  to  comparative  saluhrtty  have  met  our  eye ; but 
thu  Innks  of  the  Beni  have  been  particularised  as  re* 
markably  healthy. 

Minrrtiit — t*nld  is  found  in  many  places,  espcdally 
on  tho  R.  declivity  of  the  K.  Cordillera,  and  in  the  sands 
of  all  the  rivers  which  fall  from  that  range  Into  the  Bral 
nr  its  hranrhes.  Every  one  has  heard  of  the  riches  of  tho 
s1lver*raincs  of  Fotosi ; but  It  is  supposed  that  they  are 
nearly  oxhauUed.  and  at  ail  events,  they  are  now  compa- 
ratively neglected.  (.See  Pqtosi.)  Cop|>er  abounds  at 
Corucucro,  Ac. : ores  of  load  and  tin,  salt,  brimstone, 
nitre,  and  other  volcatilc  products,  are  alto  found. 

Vegetalilcs Tho  mighty  forests  which  carer  tho  Itanks 

of  tno  K.  rivers  abound  in  the  flncsi  titnbt*r,  fit  for 
every  purpose  of  ship-tMiilding,  carpentnr.  &c.  The 
c«K*oa  of  Armlnbamba.  Moxos,  Ac.,  Is  luQnitelr  superior 
to  that  of  Guyaauil  < Kcuador) : it  is  used  by  all  classes, 
and  it  celebratra  for  Its  nutritious  and  restorative  oua- 
litios.  Tamarind*,  the  clilrimoya,  oranges,  lemmu,  figs, 
sugar-cane,  pine-apples,  plantains,  Ac.,  flourish  in  pro* 
fiislnn  on  theltanks  of  the  Beni. 

Cascarilla,  lndi|m.  cotton,  rice,  coffee,  grain,  dnehona, 
copaiba,  sarsaparilla,  and  other  vaJuwe  drugs;  gum- 
clastic,  vanilla,  dye-woods,  tobacco,  and  canes  of  various 
kirids.arc  all  produced  in  an  extranrdinary  abundance  B. 
ofthc  Andes.  Amongst  other  products,  there  is  aspecles 
of  cinnamon,  called  canfta  dt  cUtvo,  said  to  differ  only 
tn  tho  greater  thickness  of  Its  bark,  and  darker  colour, 
from  the  true  cinnamon.  The  vegetation  of  tho  t)eaa- 
guadero  valley  Is  peculiar:  it  hat  no  tmei ; but  the  lower 
districts,  if  uncultivated,  are  covered  with  a very  fine  turf. 
There  are  here  extensive  plantations  of  quinoa  (CActso- 
podtum  quituM,  Limi.)  and  of  potatoes,  which  are  found 
wild  on  the  adjacent  hills;  but  it  does  not  ripen  the  drier 
Ruropean  gr.iins,  nor  are  there  any  peculiar  seasons  for 
sowing  nr  liATtcsting,  both  theso  operations  being  carried 
on  conseotaDeouily.  In  the  narrow  strips  of  land  along 
the  rivers  that  run  through  the  desert  of  Atacama,  malxe 
is  raised,  with  excellent  fruits,  cotton,  sugar-canes,  and 
the  plant  called  Aru»do  dontu. 

Animats — The  tnnlr,  jaguar,  leopard,  and  six  or  seven 
sorts  of  monkeys.  Inhabit  the  banks  of  the  Beni : guana- 
co*.  alpacos.  a kind  of  hare,  and  a small  animal  of  the 
family  of  lUtdmiia.  whose  burrowing  often  renders  tra- 
vnlUiig  on  horseback  unsafe,  are  found  in  the  Desagua- 
dero  valley.  Parrots,  a bird  of  beautiful  pluroa^,  as 
well  as  a multitude  of  singing  birds,  Includlngthe  thrush 
and  whistler ; seTeral  kinds  of  turkcTi.&c.;  several  species 
of  Amphibia,  and  an  abundance  of  fine  river  fish,  are  met 
with  in  RoIItU:  the  R.  plains  are  Infested  with  myriads 
of  annoying  reptiles  ana  insects.  Vast  herds  of  homed 
cattle  feed  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers  ; horses,  asses,  and 
mules,  are  the  other  domestic  animals : the  climate  of  the 
plains  is  too  hot  for  sheen. 

— More  than  tnree  fourths  of  the  inhab.  are 
said  to  be  atmiiginal  Indians;  who  are  divided  into  a 

f reat  variety  of  tribes,  presenting  considerable  differences 
n their  physical  and  mental  endowments,  disposition, 
progress  in  civilisation,  Ac.  Some,  on  the  Beni,  are  wild 
and  warlike,  nnd  go  naked,  even  tho  women  wearing 
nothing  but  a few  leaves  tied  round  the  waist ; another 
tribe,  the  Maropas,  la  tho  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
former,  although  also  a warlike  and  proud  rare,  evince 
ct>nt(dcral)lo  ingenuity  and  aptness  for  many  sorts  of 
work : they  manufacture  bt'autiful  cloths ; arc  pretty 
gTHxl  carpenters ; and  are  said  to  show  a marked  taste  for 
music  and  painting,  in  which  they  were  initiated  by  the 
Jesuits.  The  Indians  are  excellent  sailors  on  their  own 
rivers,  and  very  dexterous  In  the  management  of  their 
canoes,  which  are  oflrn  .lO  or  fiO  ft.  in  length,  and  of  con- 
lidemble  burdc'n ; in  these  they  frequently  make  lung 
inland  voyages,  subsisting  wholly  on  the  wild  animals 
a^  vegetables  they  may  happen  to  meet  with.  Some  of 
the  Moseteno  tribes  on  the  Beni  display  a remarkable 
acquaintance  wUli  the  medicinal  aualuies  of  plants, 
which  they  admiulstor  in  cases  of  slcknexs.  These,  as 
well  as  Htme  other  tribe*,  are  peaceable,  frientlly  to 
strangers,  and  freu  from  superstition.  Not  a few  Indtons, 


especially  tn  the  Desagtmdero  valW.  and  on  the  coait, 
where  the  (^ulchua  language  is  spoken,  liare  been  con- 
verted to  the  Catholic  faith : such  as  have  embraced 
riiristlanity.  Instead  of  going  naked,  or  loading  a roving 
life,  wear  a light  dress  of  cotton,  have  fixed  dwelling- 
places,  and  apply  tliomwlves  to  agricultural  pursuits, 
though  in  these  ttioy  are  said  to  make  but  little  process. 
The  forclm  settlers  arc  mostly  o(  Spanish  descent  in  the 
mining  dJtCricts,  and  the  vsjleys  of  Cochabamlia  and 
Cachy  Pilco:  those  of  the  pure  African  race  are  few; 
but  those  of  mixed  blood  arc  oumeroui  on  the  coast. 

Manttfacturfs  chiefly  consist  of  cottons,  the  best  of 
which  arc  made  at  Oropesa ; woollens,  of  the  hair  of 
the  llamas  and  alpacos,  the  best  at  I-a  Paz  ; hats,  of  the 
wool  of  tlie  vicuna,  at  St.  Francisco  dc  Atacama  : giass  at 
Oropesa ; vessels  of  silver  wire  in  the  mining  mstricts  ; 
fans,  parasols,  plumes.  Ac.,  of  the  feathers  of  tho 
American  ostriicb,  by  the  Indians. 

Comascrcc.  — The  cnmmcrco  of  Bolivia  is  at  present 
very  Incoosklorable.  This  dues  not  arise  so  much  from 
the  low  state  of  industry,  or  the  apathy  of  the  people,  as 
from  the  difficulties  they  have  to  encounter  in  bringing 
their  produce  to  market.  They  have  not  yet  leani^  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  means  afforded  by  the  great  rivers 
of  S.  America,  for  optmlng  an  intercourse  with  tlie  ports 
on  Its  R.  shore.  At  present,  nearly  all  tlie  commomtics 
brought  from  Bolivia  to  Europe  come  through  the  ports 
on  the  Pacific,  to  reach  which  they  have  to  be  conveyed 
first  by  lollsoine  passagt^  a^nit  the  currents  of  the 
rivers  to  the  foot  of  the  Cordillera,  so  fatal  its 
rigorous  climate  to  the  Indians  of  the  plains ; and  then 
across  the  Andes,  the  passage  of  whkn  has  been  cthi- 
sldered  by  Condamine  as  equivalent  to  I.OUO  leagues  of 
transport^  sea.  The  onuutry  W.  of  the  Ai^es.  besides 
being  a desert,  has  no  really  good  harbours,  anti  Is  tra- 
versM  by  but  one  road,  that  from  Oruro  to  Coblja  (the 
only  Bolivian  port),  and  that  is  practicable  only  for  mule* 
ana  lUunaa.  ColHja,  though  it  has  been  made  a fret-  port, 
is,  owing  to  these  dlsadrantam,  lltUe  freouentrd ; tho 
Bolivians  preferring  to  obtain  their  small  in>)>orts  of 
foreign  commodities  througli  Arka  and  Tacoa.  nut«  1th- 
staouing  toey  are  there  charged  with  a transit  duty  of 
3 per  cent.,  imposed  by  the  government  of  Jxiwer  Peru, 
through  whose  territory  they  have  to  pass-  Tho  pro- 
ducts of  Chiquitos  and  Moxot  are  transported  over  tiie 
double  range  of  the  Andes  to  Lima,  a mstance  i>f  more 
than  300  leamirt ; or  if  tent  to  Europe  br  way  of  Buennt 
Ayres,  the  distance,  not  tn  speak  of  the  tliffiailties  of  ilic 
road,  cannot  be  calculated  at  less  than  GUU  leagues.  Nt>- 
thlng  but  bullion  aud  genu  can  reitay  the  enormous 
expenses  of  transport  on  beasts  of  ourdrn  over  turb 
immense  distances;  and,  in  (act,  the  exports  of  Bolivia 
are  nearly  altogether  limited  to  the  precious  metals,  and 
different  kinds  of  woollens,  and  hats.  The  Imports,  which 
are  very  few,  are  chiefly  Iron  and  hardware,  silk,  and  a 
few  articles  of  finery. 

But,  Dotwitbstanding  this  unfavourable  state  of  things, 
the  E.  and  most  fertile  portion  of  Bolivia  Is  traversed  by 
the  Madeira,  and  other  navlinUc  affluents  of  the  Amasoti, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  by  the  iHlcomayo,  and  other  affluents 
of  the  Parimuay.  on  the  other  ; so  that,  if  the  extraonli- 
nary  facilities  wnkh  these  neat  rivers  aflbrd  for  pene- 
trating into  the  interior  of  n.  Anierka,  be  ever  made  use 
of,  the  products  of  Bolivia  will  meet  with  a ready  ai'd 
advantageous  outlet ; and  her  all  but  boundlcas  capsleitliu 
of  production,  which,  ^ present,  can  hardly  be  said  to  be 
in  any  degree  availed  of,  will  receive  a stimulus,  of  the 
Influence  of  which  we  can  form  no  adequate  Idea. 

Within  the  Brasilian  dominions,  not  very  far  from  the 
Bolivian  frontier,  a short  break,  of  S m.  only,  separatee 
a tributary  of  the  Amason  from  one  of  the  Plata 
river:  were  these  streams  connected  by  a canal,  there 
would  be  a continuous  water  communication,  fur  the 
most  part  navigable,  through  the  heart  of  S.  America, 
from  Bumios  Ayres,  In  lat.^  .S.,  to  the  mouth  of  tho 
Orinoco,  In  nearly  9°  N.  1 In  INg5  the  Bolivian  govern- 
ment were  represented  as  endeavouring  to  promote  in- 
ternal traffic,  by  offering  granti  of  land  to  persons  settling, 
and  considerable  premiums  for  tho  establishment  of 
steam  navigation  on  the  S.  affluent  of  the  Amason  ; but 
we  have  not  learned  wbctlier  these  have  bad  any  con- 
siderable success. 

The  public  revenue  in  1833  is  said  to  have  amounted  tn 
1,700,719  dolls. ; th<*  pubiir  expenditure  to  1 ,5HC,036  dull>. ; 
and  the  total  public  debt  in  the  same  year  to  no  more  than 
1^^10.000  dolls. 

The  standing  armed  force  is  limited  to  3.C00  men  ; the 
country  is  divided  into  three  bishoprics,  but  Uiere  k no 
eslablithed  church.  There  is  a university  in  the  cmpiial, 
and  <Uhrr  public  academies. 

Hittorv,  ContiUution,  4c. — This  country,  under  the 
name  of  Upiwr  Peru,  formed,  previotuly  to  the  battle  of 
Ayacucho  iu  1834,  apart  of  toe  8p.-uiish  vireroyalty  of 
Buenos  Avre*.  'J'he  republicans. under  Gen.  Sucre,  har- 
ing then  (fefeated  tho  royalists,  the  independence  of  the 
country  was  secured.  Its  present  name  was  given  to  it 
in  H'ih,  in  honour  of  the  liberator  Bolivar,  who,  cm  belug 
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<trv«  ap  n comtUuHon.  which  was  iklnpu4  In 
tile  ^ar  roUowintr.  This  constitution,  which  was  rx- 
<codlnf(1y  comnlinitcd,  vcitcd  the  cxerutiTc  power  in  a 
presUloDt  for  life,  with  i)te  privilege  of  naming  hit  luc- 
oessor;  and  the  IcKislative  fumiions  In  three  bodies,  a 
aeoate,  trtlHim's.  aim  censors.  The  code  and  constitiitioii 
of  Bolivar  were  soon  after  nhandoned  ; but  the  legisiallve 
powers  are  still,  nominally  at  least,  tested  in  the  three 
bodies  above  named  ; and  the  executive  power  is  in  the 
hands  of  anrexident.  (fencrals  Sucre,  VelaWo,  and  Blanco, 
succcssitely  iUled  this  last  office,  which  Is  at  present  held 
(•eti.  Santa  Crux,  vlrcted  in  Is'iy.  {penUamd,  FMruk, 
MiUfr-,  Hernke,  ifc.  In  Geotr.  J«wmat,  v.  vl.  Ac, ; Mvd. 
Trav.  xxtin. : .^mertcwis  Almanac,  Ix^,  Ac.) 

BOI.KIlOP,  a town  of  Kusilaln  Purope,  gov.  Orel, 
cap.  lUstr.,  on  the  Ncmgra,  95  ro.  N.  Orel.  Pop.  said  to 
exceed  IU,(iOO.  It  is  well  built  of  wood,  has  numerous 
churches,  with  manufactures  of  hats,  gloves,  and  stock- 
ings, and  a considerablu  trade  in  hemp,  linseed  oil,  tallow, 
and  hides.  {Sckn*tzti-r,  l.a  /fusrir.  4rc.,  p.  S.^2.) 

BOLl.BKNE,  a town  of  KraiMX!.  d^p.  Vaucluse,  cap 
cant.,  24  tn.  N.  Avignon.  Pop.  4,744.  It  stands  on  the 
declivity  of  ahiU,  and  iias  filatures  of  silk  and  dye-works. 
Varirau  remains  of  antiquity  have  been  found  in  the 
vicinity. 

BOLOGNA  (an.  Rononid),  a city  of  N.  Italy,  the 
second  in  rank  In  the  Papal  btates,  cap.  1^.  same  name, 
between  the  rivers  Reno  and  Savena,  on  the  verge  of  the 
valley  of  tlie  Po.  and  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  forming  the 
cominerK*ement  of  the  Apenninc  chain  t laC.  44'^  3(P  N., 
long.  11*22*  R.i  221m.  .^.E.  Modena,  25  m.  S.W.  Fer- 
rara, and  3TlO  fL  above  the  level  of  the  Adriatic.  It  is 
nea^  II  m.  in  length  (1,500  tuises)  by  m.  in  breadth 
(1.073  tolsrs),  and  4 m.  in  circ. ; is  walled,  and  divided 
into  four  quarters.  Pop.  09.D0O.  Except  one  square,  it  Is 
liidlflermtiy  built ; strtTts  crooked  ana  narrow  : houses 
mostly  three  storiM  high,  in  a palace  style  of  architec- 
ture. chiefly  of  brick  fronted  with  stucco,  with  deep  pm- 
jerting  roofs,  and  generally  surrounded  with  arcades. 
The  Piaxxa  MauUtrf,  or  principal  square,  boasts  of 
many  fine  buildings;  amongst  ttiem  are  the  Ralaxxo 
PiMko.  the  residence  of  the  cardinal  legate,  and  seat  of 
tlie  courts  of  Justice : in  the  centre  of  the  square  is  a foun- 
tain. adorned  with  a statue  of  Neptune,  reckoned  one  of 
the  best  modern  statues  in  Italy,  the  work  of  Giovanni  ^ 
Bologna.  In  the  middle  of  the  city  stand  the  two  lean- 
ing lowers,  inclining  in  dJITerent  directions:  that  of  Asl- 
Delll,  32(1  ft.  high,  inclines  about  3|  l\. ; Garisenda,  I4.S  ft. 
In  height.  K ft.  It  is  sahl  that  ft'otn  the  top  of  the  former 
103  cities  may  he  seen.  Bologna  has  74  churches.  35 
convents  fur  monks,  and  3A  fur  nuns.  The  cathedral, 
Imilt  A.  D.  432.  has  the  meridian  line  hy  Cassini  traced  on 
Its  floor,  and  possesses  the  Annunciation  (the  last  work 
of  Ixdoviro  Caraccl),  and  other  fine  paintings.  Tlie 
ehurs'h  of  Madonna  di  8an  I.uca,  3 m.  eflstant.  h.u  a co- 
vered walk  to  it  the  whole  war  from  the  city.  The  uni- 
versity. one  of  the  nhiest  ana  most  celebrated  In  Italy, 
owes  us  origin  to  the  Emperor  Theodosius,  a.  d.  425,  and 
was  restored  by  I'harlemagne  ; it  has  a library  of  LVJ.fdU 
Volf.,  and  was  formerly  aiteml^  by  many  thousand  stu- 
dents ; but  it  has  derlineti  in  celebrity,  and  at  present  Is 
not  attended  hr  above  l.(4)0.  There  Is  another  public  li- 
brary, the  legacy  of  a clergyman,  containing  KS.ooOvola 
and  4.000  Mss. : there  are  also  cabinets  of  mineralogy, 
natural  history,  and  other  physical  objects  ; acaiiemles  of 
sculpture,  science,  music,  and  the  line  arts : the  whole  dty 
ahcHuids  in  pictures,  statues,  and  other  works  of  native  ar- 
tists. There  is  a public  school  for  the  poorer  classes,  where 
the  nidlments  of  education,  with  luitin.  arUhmetic.  sing- 
ing, drawing.  Ac.,  are  taught  gratuitously  ; 0 hospitals  ; 
a monie  divtctA ; and  raanyother  iwnevolent  Institutions. 
The  manufacture  of  cra|ie,  for  w hkh  the  city  has  been  long 
famous,  and  which  was  at  one  time  very  extensive, 
has  now  declined,  so  as  not  to  be  worth  more  than 
SM.CSX)  crowns  a year.  'ITwre  are  also  manufactures  of 
silk,  glass,  sulphuric  add.  nitric  ditto,  kid  gloves,  wax 
r.mdles.  musical  Insinunents.  paper,  cards,  mortadrtU 
sausages,  celebrated  all  over  Kumpe.  Ac.  Ac.,  exclusive 
of  preparations  of  wine,  oil,  hemp,  flax,  and  other  natural 
produce,  as  stones,  Ac.  Bologna  is  an  archbishop's  see, 
and  has  been  so  since  the  4th  ceoturr.  The  dty  and  leg. 
arc  at  present  governed  by  a resident  cardinal.legate ; 
the  court  of  appeal  for  the  fiMr  provinces  of  Bologna,  Fer- 
rara. Ravenna,  and  Forlt,  sits  here,  and  consists  of  six 
Judges.  The  Bolognese  are  courteous  and  afikble, 
independent,  and  remarkable  for  their  love  of  liberty; 
industrious,  quick,  ingenious;  ardent  alike  In  thidr 
friendships  and  enmities  ; the  women  handsome.  The 
middle  classes  are  well  informed  ; they  arc  fond  of  the 
casirvos,  or  reailing-roorns.  conversarioni,  and  theatres, 
of  which  there  are  three,  The  higirer  classes  are  wealthy; 
the  lower  hold,  turbulent,  and  noisy.  The  prevailing  dia- 
lect is  not  in  use  eUcirhcre;  there  is  a teMency  to  pro- 
nounce words  with  masruline  terminationt,  and  In  other 
respects  it  is  the  ct>arsi‘st  in  Italy.  The  proportion  of 
illegitimate  births  Is  ns  1 to  7.  No*  Italian  dty,  Florence 
exceed,  has  produced  so  many  celebrated  men  in  sd- 
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enc«  and  the  fine  arts.  Bologna  always  assumed  the  title 
of  **  learned."  and  had  the  motto  Bumtnta  doa't  on  Its 
money  and  public  buildings,  as  well  as  (he  word  Ubertas. 
It  has  given  birth  to  k popes  (Including  Benedict  XIV.), 
nearly  200  rardmals.  and  to  more  than  l.OUU  literary  and 
sdentiflc  men  and  artists  ; amotig»t  them,  the  iialuralikts 
Galvanl  and  Aldruvandt ; the  anatomists  Mondino  and 
Malplchi ; the  astrunumer  Marsigit ; the  mathemati- 
cians Manfrrdi  and  C^nterxani ; the  brothers  Zanotii, 
Ghedioi.  and  Guercino;  and  the  inters  Francia.  Guido, 
Albano,  Barhieh,  Doroenichino,  tim  three  ('uracci,  Zam- 
beccarf,  Aldinl,  Ac.  The  air  of  Bologna  Is  pure,  but 
subject  to  sudden  changes,  which  produce  frcquciiC  in- 
flammatory dlsroAcs.  Its  environs,  both  on  the  hills  and 
in  the  plain,  are  itutMed  with  a number  of  country  resi- 
dences in  a richly  productive  soil.  For  the  noturw  pro- 
ductions of  this  region,  scr  Pafal  StATas. 

This  city,  nrlgtnally  built  by  the  Etruscans,  was  an- 
dmtly  called  Fn$ma  ; It  was  subsequently  occupied  by  a 
Gallic  tribe,  the  Aoti,  who  designated  it  Bononia.  It 
received  a Roman  colony  a.  v.c.  iM.  A Christian  clmrch 
was  built  here  soearlyas  the  3d  century.  Alaric  lw»iegrd, 
but  did  not  take  it : it  escaped  AttUa,  and  formed  a 
portion  of  the  exarchate  of  Ravenna.  Pepin  gave  It  to 
tbe  Holy  see,  to  which  it  belonged  during  the  Carlovtn- 
gtkn  dynasty;  after  which  it  was  govertied  by  its  uwn 
magistrates ; it  was  next  governed  by  feudal  nobles  ; but 
these  having  atModoned  their  pretensions,  and  been  ad- 
mitted as  pnrale  dtisens.  It  tmame  a re|>ubUc,  extend- 
ins  its  rule  over  all  Romagna  as  far  as  Bimini.  In  the 
ISlh  century  it  fell  again  under  the  Holy  see,  to  which  It 
was  finally  annexed  m IMm).  In  \VJf>  it  was  taken  by  the 
French,  but  restored  to  the  Pn|)eilnm  in  ItitA.to  which  it 
still  belongs;  although  at  diflerent  |K>rlnds  revuUs  have 
occurred,  especially  one  In  IKM,  su|>|ire»Md  by  Austrian 
Interference.  iHompoidi,  (bn^rq/iVi  drU’  Itaha,  p.  v67. ; 
Sekuti,  Fnikundt',  xxil.  435 — 440.;  ISvurtng't 

Report  on  Maiiti.  qf  PimtiJ.  &UUf$,  Ac  ) 

IIULOTANA,  a town  of  bardinta,  bishopric  of  AU 
gbero.  Ifi  ra.  \V.  Bosa.  near  the  centre  of  the  Island. 
Pop.  2,274.  It  Is  situated  on  a hlli,  and  the  air  Is  said 
to  be  good.  The  contiguous  country  It  priKluctive  of 
com  and  pasture.  Sardinia,  p.  330.) 

BOLSkNA,  (an.  1 n/nnivm)  a town  and  lAke(7oc«s 
J'lUtintnuiM)  of  the  States  of  the  Churcli.  dcleg.  \ iterbo. 
11  m.  W.S.W.  Onieto.  Pop.  2, UK*.  The  town  stuiKls 
near  the  N-  shore  of  the  lake,  to  which  it  gives  its  name, 
it  Is  surrounded  by  a high  w.'ill,  flaiikid  with  towers  and 
a deep  ditch  ; but  is  remarkable  only  for  the  ruins,  in  or 
near  it,  of  the  temple  of  the  Etruscan  goddeas  Nortia,  a 
granite  sarcophaKUS.  ornamented  with  baa-rellers,  and 


other  remains  of  antiquity.  This  was  anciently  a place  of 
Croat  we^th  and  luxury.  Pliny  says  (//isr.A'o/.,  lib.  xxxiv. 
f 7.)  that  when  taken  by  tlie  Homans,  anno  2G5  a.c.,  it  n>n- 


talr^  no  fewerthan  2.lK<l  statues.  Having  been  destroy- 
ed by  the  conquerors  and  rebuilt  U was  noted  at  a later 
perird  as  the  blrUi-place  of  bejanus,  the  minister  ul  I'l- 
berius. 

The  lake  of  Bolscna  continues,  as  of  old,  to  be  sur- 
rounded by  flncly-wooded  hills— 

Awt  poWtls  iwmwgM  Intv  Juga  VoUlnils. 

.tnr.Mf.  m.  fri. 

Tt  is  of  an  ellii>tlcal  shape,  about  12 m.  bmg,  by  km.  In 
breadth  ; iti  depth  is  various,  but  near  the  Itatiks  it  is 
generally  shallow  ; it  is  well  stm-ked  with  fish.  It  Ims 
two  islands,  which,  in  Pliny's  days,  were  beller«l  to  I* 
floating.  Its  superfluous  waters  arc  carhid  off  by  the 
river  Marta,  to  which  It  gives  birth.  'I'iic  country  roui.d 
thU  lake  Is  now  become  exeenUngly  unhealthr  ; a cir- 
cumstance which  has  most  probably  occasioned  the  decay 
of  Bolseoa,  as  well  as  the  total  ruin  of  several  other 
cities,  that  once  gave  life  and  animation  to  Its  banks. 
{Cramer’s  Ancient  Italy,  i.  221. ; Comder'a  Italy,  Hi.  M:, 
and  other  authorities.) 

BOLTON,  or  BOLTON-I.E-MOORS,  a flotirisMng 
bor.  and  manufacturtne  town  of  England,  co.  I.anca«ter, 
hund.  Salford,  par.  Bolton,  on  the  (’male,  an  affluent  of 
the  Irwell ; 170  m.  N.W.  by  N.  Loiidcm,  '25  m.  K.N.K. 
Liverpool,  and  IP  m.  N.W.  Manchester  ; lat.  53^  Sy  N.. 
long.  2'^  20*  W.  Tbe  progress  of  pop.  has  been  as  fol- 
lows : — 


I 

1773.  IW1. 

1KII. 

Ih21. 

1A3I. 

4,3«S 

1T.070 

2'4.'«3; 

iv.rw 

Ik^ton,  1 ml* 

IgUG  4,s;6 

7,»;‘i 

y.2>4 

w.Hy*; 

|T««>g«  wttti  Hsalab  - 

i.tm 

I.,/, 

V.VUi 

1 Total  • • 

6,co4  iH.-can 

.vr.!l73 

inoUon  fWrtib  • 

-V#,7U1 

Ao.iy; 

rsVCti 

The  appearance  of  the  town  scarcely  corresponds  with 
its  rval  opulence  and  irapurtaoce,  a considerable  (Hirtiun 
of  the  houses  being  crowded  iu  narrow  irregular  lanes, 
which  arc  but  indifferently  paved  and  sewered.  Within 
the  last  20  years,  however,  great  ImiTOvements  haveb«-n 
efibeted.  and  are  still  In  progress  ; flagged  foolftalhs  hare 
been  formed  in  most  of  the  streets,  and  the  whole  town 
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hM  b«*n  romplrtoijr  U«hu«d  with  ira*:  3 new  »q»ur«  [nrcn  of  136  acrr*.  h»re  born  formeil  on  the  Adjohiinff 
h«»r  lici'n  fortnrd  ; nxxA  a con*t*UTahl«’  of  h.Aiul-  hill* ; whence,  in  tcMoiu  of  drought,  the  itream  U >ut^ 

•omo  lioiuck  and  «IIU»  haM-  eroi'Utl,  tnustly  npar-|  plinl.  ^ 

the  S.  entrance.  It  U well  ouppllcii  with  cacellcnl  water, 
from  a re*cTToIr  rotcrm*  an  area  of  |A  acrc«,  placed  at 
!>>urh  ati  clevilion  as  admits  of  this  lndli|i«ni'uible  fluid 
bemg  c«mvi->rd  itiU*  the  uj)(K»r  rcmins  of  cve^  house  in 
town.  Tliiv  itniH>rtant  iinprosinm-nt  was  eflmed  bjr  a 
company,  under  nn  act  olM.imed  in  at  a cost  of 

4rt,<ai0/.  The  churrh,  «ai  an  rmlnen're  at  the  K.  end  of 
flrcAt  Bidtiin.is  a plain  ancient  structure  with  a low  tower, 
btriU  of  the  liark  re«l  satulstotic  of  the  district.  There 
are  lH  sid>*«  this.  3 episcopal  rlu|M:ls  of  ease  ; '2  in  I.lttle, 
and  1 In  (ireat  Uoltim  : the  last,  an  clntmit  fMithic  edlflce, 
built  by  the  parliamentary  Cfimmissltmcrs  in  iHafi,  rust 
aiKl  has  <e/3  (ree  sittings.  The  MctliiHlists,  of 
various  denominations,  hnee  7 placcf  of  worship;  the 
n IndeiH'iiileiits.  and  Unitarians,  have  each  ti;  and 

the  Cathnlirs,  Kriends,  and  Hwcdciiitorgians.  1 each.  It 
has  a free  gr.amtnar-*ch«M>i.  futiiuled  in  with  an 

annual  resenuc  t>falMmt  ivV.:  Ainsworth  and  Uempriere. 
rmnpilers  of  the  welUknown  dlctionarlcf  that  bear  their 

n. ime«,  were  masters  of  this  schixd,  I'limt  csther  charity 

schools  educate.  In  all,  atxnit  'i3<l  cliildren,  at  an  capetm' 
of  l.aoof-  a y«'ar,  ilcfrayed  by  sul>scri|>tHin.  The  Sumlay 
S4'bools  of  the  dilTerent  s«Hts  cihicate  upwards  of  |0,[)0)> 
children.  The  other  charities  ar<^<f«>sners,  which  con-  coun-illors,  by  such  of  the  ixirgcsses  as  are  qualified 
SI  ts  of  lands  priHlueiiig  abf.  a year.  2-3ds  of  which  is  to  vote  for  memlMTs  of  iKirliament.  Freviou.sly  to 
ai>proprUted  to  a church  lecturer,  to  the  grammar-  the  municipal  act,  the  government  of  the  two  towns 

sch'ml,  the  rt>vt  to  the  jKKir ; llulton's,  lands  and  houses  was  distinct;  the  |iolice  of  each  hating  been  tua- 
prodiK'lug  a77/.  a year,  for  a church  leclnrer.  apprenticing  nagrsl  by  portreeves  and  constables,  aiim*ally  eicctetl  at 
|M>or  tsoys,  and  providing  a ciasstcal  teacher ; and  various  the  rt‘s|>ective  ciHirts  leet,  in  Oct.;  and  the  pacing, 
smaller  ones,  amounting  in  all  to  <>7/.  a year,  distributed  eh-ansing,  atsd  lighting  of  each,  by  trnvt('e«  ioeurporali^ 
am>iiigst  the  pot>r.  The  above  all  tx-iong  to  Great  Bolton,  under  «hstliH*t  local  .acts.  Tettv  sessions  for  the  Utr.  are 
the  charities  (trcullar  to  Idttle  Bolton  la'ing  quite  h>cun-  litdd  ev«>ry  Monday  and  Thursday.  B4>lt<>n  is  the  centre 
sideralde.  But  all  parts  of  the  town  participate  equally  uf  a union  under  the  Poor  I.aw  Amenilmriu  Act.  whicit 
in  the  iminiOccnt  donations  leA  by  Mr.  Puppiewrll,  who  comprises  '£i'>  other  townships  aiul  chapcirir*.  I'he  |x>or* 
dteti  in  l^'/!h  and  his  sisters,  amounting  to  3 |>er  ratci  levh>d  In  !>or>.  in  Great  Bolton,  were  3,‘^Uf.  7s-  ; in 

o. *nt.  rtmsols,  for  the  promotion  of  ndigion,  learning,  and  Little  Bolton,  1 .734/.  7x. 

charitable  purpos«s.  The  parish  within  w hich  this  borough  is  rotnpriset)  ei- 

Itoltun  has  an  exchange;  a town-hall  in  Great,  and  tends  over  .11. acres,  and  incluiles  I'l other  townslii|>s, 
another  in  Little  Bolton  ; '/  cloth  halls,  a theatre,  as-  rhapelries.  ami  humlKr  ; the  entire  yatpulation,  in  1x31, 
M>mbly  and  com^rt-rooms  ; n disiM-nsary,  estalilishrd  in  b«‘ing  Ikt,i34.  It  is  geohigiralljr  situated  in  a targe  mal 
I*<'i5,  and  3 public  libraries,  alt  well-lxiill  iniKlern  strnc-  formation,  and  its  surfas'e  is  fur  tlic  must  part  of  a {xwity 
tu'rs.  *l'wo  weekly  newspa|»ecs.  the  //«//<>»  t Arunh7c,  nature.  It  contains  nunterous  quarries,  s>  me  of  excel- 
ami  Hi>Um  Free  /’rcfs.  are  published  in  the  town,  lent  flagstooes,  a few  of  roofing  slate  and  veins  of  le.'ol. 

The  progrt'ss  oMloItoii  h.u  iKS'ii  greatly  promnteil  hy  Its  none  of  w hich  are  worked  at  present,  ’i'hree  small 
command  of  cr»al,  and  its  improved  cmnimiiilcutioiis.  streams  (Ihr  Tnnge,  Croaie,  and  Bradshaw)  Uke  their 
The  Bolton  Ganal  extends  to  Manchester  (Pirn.),  and  rise  in  tlir  hills  that  overlook  the  town.  It  I'ufitains 
a branrh  from  it  to  Bury;  a railway  from  lh>!loii  to  n few  well-wooded  and  romantic  valleys,  but  its  general 
Leigh  (H  m.).  ami  thence  to  Kenyon,  where  it  joins  the  ns|tort  is  b.-irren  and  ch**eriesi.with  scarcely  a tree  v UUde, 
Liverpool  and  Manchester  Bailway,  was  completed  in  About  one  fourth  (wirt  is  under  tlu‘  plough;  nf  the  ri^t 
June.  lOi.  A railway  along  the  canal  banks,  pin  Bury,  tk)  incoiislvieralde  ^rtlon  cvinsists  uf  unr'H'laimed  mosst**  ; 
to  Manchester.  h,us  also  IxH'n  formed  since  KtS.  The  and  though  tho  land  Increases  in  value  im.-ir  the  t<iwn. 
W)-'-klymarket  for  Krn«.'r.d  pruvlsimis  is  held  on  Monday,  such  Is  not  the  case  in  its  nortbem  townships.  Bolton  ia 
and  is  well  supplied;  there  is  al»o  a market  for  store  a place  of  ronsiderahle  historical  inlerot : its  iuliaLHlanis 
cuttle,  held  every  alternate  llonhiy.  U*tw**en  -Mh  Jan.  from  a remote  (K-riod  were  distinguishes!  for  their  ar- 
anil  Pith  May  ; and  ‘2  annual  fairs.  1 on  the  3"th  and  31st  chery,  w hich  is  still  continued  as  a s{H>rt,  there  Udng  a 
July,  the  tHher  13th  and  Hih  (K*l.  Tlie  first  day  of  each  target-ground  near  the  E.  entrance  of  (he  town,  for  tho 
is  for  cattle  ; the  last  for  hardware  and  toys.  use  of  a siwiety  of  archers,  who  shout  for  iirtres  during 

The  entire  coniMHuieiire  of  nidloii  is  derived  from  the  sumtner.  The  UiiKMiring  classes  have  long  lieen  ac- 
its  manufactures,  which  were  carried  on  nt  a very  re-  cusloim-d  to  settle  their  quarrels  by  single  conilMt,  or  by 
mote  period.  .As  early  as  1X17.  some  Kli*nii«h  eiiKhirrs  what  it  called  an  " up  ami  down  fight,  w-lurh  includes 
estaldishnl  lhem<k-lves  In  the  town  ; ajid  in  thereljrnof  the  right  nf  ArcJing  and /Aro/r/i'*qt  f I)rath  has  often  foU 
lien.  VIII.it  was  famous  for  Its  (‘ottons,  that  is,  lor  a lowed  from  there  brutal  conirsti,  which  used  to  take 
peculiar  deserlptlon  of  rroo/A'a  go'ni«  that  went  by  dial  place  at  all  races,  fairs,  and  such  like  occasions  ; but  the 
ivvne.  (’otton  go<NU,  luiwi'Vfr,  N-gun  to  lx*  priNlitced  in  praiiice  is  now,  happily,  on  the  wane,  and  wilt,  U U to  be 
Bolton,  In  consi'h  iahle  qiiantitii*s.  ab>rut  the  mkhUe  of  hoped,  be  shortly  known  only  as  matter  of  history, 
last  century.  B-it  the  re.d  prosjx-rlty  of  the  town  lUtei  .At  the  comineticenient  of  the  last  civil  war,  the  iiih.t- 
fiom  1770— 17*k).  w'lnm  the  wr>mlerful  Inventions  of  Ark-  hltaoU  t<Xik  the  y>arhanii-ntary  side,  and  lield  mrt  till 
Wright,  himself  a native  uf  Holton,  Irepan  to  come  Into  )()44,  whtm,  after  a dtwperotc  struggle  and  several  re- 
operation.  Trom  th.it  ei«ieh  Us  proirre**  has  been  rai>ld  pulses,  the  tow  n was  at  k-ogth  taken  by  tiie  Karl  of  Oerby, 
In  the  extreme  ; and  It  Is  now  a prim  ijuil  seat  of  the  » ho  held  it  tlfl  after  the  iMttle  of  NVorrevter.  lie  w.a 
cotton  inanuraeture  The  articles  chietly  nrodiicrvl  are—  subsequently  takem  and  beheailed  hen>.  ( /fofnes's /.«m- 
sufK'rflnc  printing  eallemu,  qiiiitlngs.  and  conn*  cusktre  ; Buundnrg  Ht'porti.  nnd  Mumvipai  diUo.  f(c  ) 
terpanes,  dimities,  salteens.  jeans,  eottoii  shawls,  &r.  liOMU.A,  a village  of  N.apics,  prov,  Abruixo  Citro. 
The  average  quamity  of  elolh  hh-arhed  in  the  parivh  Is  cap.  cant.,  on  the  >lonte  P.aIlaiio,  watered  by  the  .Sangro. 
estimated  at  lK’twc*en  b,f"si,ix»»«nd  7,iH.b,«(x)  pieces.  The  iHm.  W.S.W.  Vasto.  P«>n.  2,fifi2.  Its  jiarUh  church  U 
prlnripnl  maiiuractiirers  have  warehousci  in  Maurhester,  said  (u  tie  ime  of  the  hamUoinest  in  the  province.  On 
w here  (her  generally  attend  on  the  Tuesdays,  to  the  mouuiain  on  which  Bomba  Is  situated  arc  the  ruins 

the  s^e  of  their  gmsds  ; hut  vales  are  also  effected  on  of  wialis,  gates,  uiul  towers,  on  the  must  gigantk'  scale, 
other  ftivs,  tlioiigh  not  to  the  s une  extent.  In  the  They  are  l«trm«*d  of  cnonnous  blocks  of  stone,  unlt«‘d. 
town  anii  its  Immediate  vicinity,  there  were,  In  without  cement,  after  the  F.trnscnn  ^a^hion.  Largo 

41  cotton>mi1U,  ein|)lnylng  in  all  7.0'ib  )K.‘rsons.  and  eaverns  have  nl*x>  Iw'en  exeavnual  in  the  riK’k,  and  coins 
worked  hy  41  sir'nm  engines  and  10  water-wheels,  of  the  of  the  most  renowinxi  cities  of  Magna  Griecia  have  berut 
aggregate  {lower  of  1 .41!*  horses ; with  l,W-A  fiower-ioums.  found  among  the  ruins.  Nothing  authentic  is  know  n 
wiMvingcalii'o.  and  M<>  weaving  fu-tiaii ; I htrge  Hax-niill,  with  rrs|>t‘ct  to  the  history  «>f  these  extraordinary  ruins, 
einployliiir  4s<)  persons.  23  blearlierlev  ; Pi  lrnii-foundri<‘s,  {Uf!  Hf  httfrixionf  rfc  I'.lbruxzo.  ii.  p.  421.) 

Mime  nf  tnem  on  a very  extensive  scale,  .Old  eioployjxl  In  BOMBAY  < PaemnrNrv  or),  the  most  wi'sterly  and 
the  rrmstru<  thin  uf  steam-engines,  milU.  and  miu'hiiiery  smailevt  of  the  three  pri*sid,  of  British  India;  lxlwi-<*n 
of  various  kimU  ; with  |>ai>er- mills,  flax  ami  saw. mills,  hot.  14  ' ih'  sud  23-  ;><>'>..  and  long. 71 76’^  2.V  E.  ; 
and  rhemleal  works,  kr.  In  thewe,  and  the  various  coal-  having  N.W.  and  N.  the  tiulcuwar's  doin. ; N K.thovo 
mines  (of  which  (here  are  about  3o  in  wmk).  upwanll  of  St  india  ; l‘.  those  of  the  Nisam  ; S Mysore  and  tho 
of  20fi  steam .i-ngtrirs,  having  an  a;ri.*regMe  {fower  of  up-  Madras  presid. ; AV.  the  oeean  and  the  (t  ■ ril  uf  G -a.  ex- 
wards  of  l.vy*  horses,  were  empiovcM  ; besides  a number  elusive  of  the  detaclntl  territ.  around  Wyiag  and  Kunlla, 
Ilf  Wider-whevU,  workixl  by  tbe  river:  t » ioeTens4‘  and  i surriHuideil  l»y  the  Nl»am’«  dom.  ; area.  r*.o74  sq.  m. 
equalise  the  power  of  which,  rescrvoiri.  coveriik^  ttn  • Pop.  7,0' It  nearly  euck>M'S  titc  U*riit.  of  the  raJxh 


I There  ts  a joint  stock  banking  company  at  Bolton ; k 
private  banking  company,  and  branches  of  some  other 
rxtnkt. 

AVe  have  already  noticed  tl»e  fact,  that  Sir  R.  Ark- 
wnght.  the  inventor,  or  at  all  ercnis  the  introducer,  of 
I the  spinning  frame,  was  a native  of  Bolton,  lie  was  the 
I youngest  of  A numerous  family,  and  was  brought  up  to 
the  humble  occu{»atlon  of  a barber  I AA  ith  tbe  exception, 
perhaps,  of  W.itt.  there  is  no  individual  to  whorn  the 
rnonulactiires  of  this  co  untry  owe  so  much.  fYomptoo, 
the  inventor  of  the  mule  j«-miy,  was  a native  of  Boltosi 
patish. 

llic  Keforra  Act  conferred  upon  Bolton  the  privUege 
of  reluming  '2  mcm.  to  the  II.  of  C.  The  Ilmlu  of 
the  {uillairentarv  b«*r.  and  mimicipal  hor.  coincide  the 
jxip.  of  Imlh,  in  Kil.  Mng  evtlmal.-d  at  4'i.S*A;  the  rmn- 
lx»r  of  hoiiws  Iwlng  7,«0‘i.  of  which  1 ,f.l2  were  w nrth  10/. 
a ye.nr  and  upwards.  At  {irescnt  the  imp.  of  the  Ixir  || 
undiTfW.KW.  IhYittcrrd  t-lcx  tors,  in  IH37. 

It  is  governeit  hy  a mayor,  aldermen,  and  roun- 
riliurs,  assisted  by  a recorder  : tbe  iii.avor  is  cho»«a 
! by  the  aldcnnm ; (lu-se.  bv  the  c«Hjncilfor*> ; ami  the 
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of  SiiOaral).  an>i  thi*  <U»lr.  of  Harotla,  Cambay,  and  others 
to  lltv  (iulruaur.  4iid  al  iti  K.  cxirt'iuUy,  an* 
■riKicnef  within  r«0  m.,  the  ccilitl  NrrlHultia  di*tr.  of  the 
Ucrmal  pre»id.  It  U dlvidutl  iiitu  the  lolluwing  culiectur« 
ate«:  — 


CuUecturstCk 

Sq.m. 

Pop. 

follcrloratvs. 

Kq.  m. 

Pup.  ! 

1*-) 

IX 

xso.oou 

(oncan 

r..77tt 

A*vi,S.'»T 

larxl  «| 

A,.V(u 

.va7,VM 

Poonah 

a.*si 

SarM.  .Vc. 

Mill 

4M.I31 

aKmMinm«rar 

•J.UIO 

iktroBtli 

lA'i 

«y.sx7 

( snUtaUi  • 

ITX.I-V 

AhimUabwl 

4,o;* 

|Niarw»r 
R.  JsghtrodAr. 
bUl.iran,  Arc. 

K«ir* 

1.XX7 

•1X1,73.4 

736.CM 

Total  - 

tig  ,07  4 

0.0*0, »77( 

Aipfct,  !fc.  — The  N.  W.  tMfis  of  this  presid.  are  more 
level  Chan  the  S.  and  K.:  Ahtnedaba«i,  Kaira,  and  Ba- 
roio'h  are  well  wateretl.  and  some  mrti  amungsl  tlie  latt 
eiihivatrd  and  i>eu(<led  lands  in  India  ; Stirat  is  mure  tin- 
dulalitig  Us  K.  part  hilly  and  junjiily,  and  iiuich  of  it 
waste;  Candeisii  is  interspersed  with  low  barren  hills ; 
some  spiHs  are  in  good  rultitatUin,  hut  much  is  rovemt 
with  Jungle;  Ahimnlnugitur  abounds  in  rocks,  hilts,  and 
waUTt ; Poonah  is  irregular  and  moumaiuous,  but  with 
many  fertile  vtlleit ; Darwar  Is  an  elevated  tahlc>laiid  ; 
and  the  Concan  a long  narrow  tract  stretching  fur  m. 
aU»ng  the  sea  coast,  having  K.  a chain  of  rocky  hills, 
formerly  crowned  by  a nuralier  of  fortresses,  and  \V.  a 
low,  straight  shore.  Iiruken  into  numerous  Imys  and  , 
barbours,  till  lately  alTurdlag  a resort  to  {drates,  by  whom 
U had  long  lM?m  infested.  I 

The  tnuunuain  ranges  In  the  8.  Iielong  to  the  W.  ' 
(ihauts  ; In  Candeish,  to  the  Srdaree  (a  cuntlnuation  | 
of  the  former)  and  Sautpoora  ranges;  aial  N.  the  | 
Ncrlnidda,  they  are  branches  from  the  Vindhyati  chain.  i 
The  principal  rireri  are  the  Nrrhiulda.  TajUee.  Mhye,  I 
an.l  Saubermuttn',  falling  into  the  (hilph  olCaintMV,*  In  I 
the  N.  ; In  the  central  parts  the  earlier  branches  oi  the  I 
ttodavery  and  Bc'emah ; and  In  the  S.  the  Klstnah  and  | 
Tuoirdmddra.  j 

Poruiiynlic  trap,  extending  as  far  V.  as  Bulsaur,  forms  : 
the  ini.uid  hill  range*  ; sandstuTie.  with  many  sheila,  and  i 
couglunierate*  containing  foftslls,  are  c«Knmun  in  N.  Con-  I 
ran  ami  the  N.  parts  of  the  presid.  A nrimlthe  range  , 
of  re<l  sanditon*'  formation,  extending  from  Delhi,  ter-  | 
mlcaiesat  the  hea<i  «rl  the  (Uitph  of  Camltay.  The  great  | 
basaltic  district  of  India,  which  commences  at  Nogp<H)r, 
oceiipicK  the  whole  cu.u>t  from  between  (ion  and  Bumbay  j 
to  the  h«*ad  of  the  Cambay  (iiilph  ; which  coast  has  b<*t.‘n  j 
the  theatre  of  sulcanic  pheuoim'tia.  earthquakes,  and  tnv  i 
memluus  whiriwirnls.  even  within  the  lost  few  centurief.  I 
}tii*.'tit  and  amygdaloid,  yellowish  )>orphrry.  and  gr«<eii 
rla.sione,  are  nmiKl  at  Salsetteaml  Pirpimiita.  and  near 
}{atcan|K>or  an  abumtance  of  cornelian  stones,  lim>edded  I 
to  reil  gravel.  A black  soil,  well  suited  to  th«'  culture  of 
coito’i.  is  svldcly  ditfused  throughout  the  centre  of  this  , 
presi'hnscy.  I 

tVirrin/c.  — The  mean  temp,  at  Bombay,  almut  the 
centre  of  the  pn*sid.  it  ht'twern  MT'^and  aiN>|-uhr.  But  ' 
though  Botnlniy  be  rather  unhealthy,  the  Corican  and  I 
kUlaliar  coast  gon»Tally  Is  by  no  means  so,  except  In  | 
the  inardK's  beUiw  the  (»hauts.  The  climate  nt  the  N.  | 
distr.  is  reekimetl  an)ong»l  the  worst  in  Imlia;  the  i 
thermum.  in  tbc  hot  season  rises  Mjmetimes  to  116^ 
Fabr. ; ami  Europeans  are  affected  with  fe»er.  ague,  and 
other  tropical  complaints.  Some  amelioration  must, 
however,  have  lately  taken  place,  or  greater  rare  b<*en 
arloptod  m guarding  against  It;  since,  lietween  iM',j6and 
)S3.\  the  number  of  dewd  and  iiivalidcvl  among  the 
Inevps  serving  in  the  Bombay  pmid.  hail  di'creasiHj 
from  .'iA7  to  wliiie  the  average  mindier  of  Eurupt'ans 
hod  l^cm  augmimted  from  3,(if»h  to  3.700  nearly. 

! egc/rtWc  Vrodued — Teak  of  very  go*wl  quality  grows 
on  the  tiktauts  and  lower  hill-ranges,  and  in  some  ports 
pr^ni  is  plentiful ; tiio  divlrlcl  of  Sural  abounds  with  the 
wild  date  and  babooL  Coooa  palms  cover  an  immense 
tract  of  sandy  land,  bordi'ring  the  coast  of  the  ('oncan  ; 
and  various  other  trees  of  the  same  iainiiy  are  alHiiHiaiit. 
The  N.  part  of  this  presidency  is  reniark<iblc  for  the 
great  variidy  of  fruits  It  produces  ; the  district  of  Ahme- 
daiioii,  ill  particular,  is  noted  fur  the  surof  its  mango-trees, 
and  thdr  fruit.  Kice,  cotton.  a.ud  tlie  other  chief  article* 
of  culture,  will  be  mentiooeti  prrM'nlty. 

Ammais.  _\Viid  ide)»hants  are  met  with  in  the  Ghauts, 
that  ts,  in  the  woody  chain  of  mmintams  running  aJong 
the  W.  side  of  Smithcro  Imlla  ; and  tigers,  |».tmhers, 
leopards,  and  hylcnA*,  ore  iiumcroiis  ia  the  jungles  and 
wooded  parts;  biiffaluei,  wild  lioars,  deer.  Ai>telo|H*s, 
jackals,  generally  so,  and  in  the  N.  the  flying  ma- 
caiiCo  is  lound.  Birds  in  great  variety  inhabit  this  (uirt 
of  India. 

/'in/z/e.  ~ Hindoos,  Mohammedans.  Parwi's. 

Jew*  and  h>iro]>eans.  mam  slistinct  tiilH-s.soireof  whom 
are  '■.i.qviM'ii  u>  Im>  ntiorigm.il,  Inlubii  Iti!*  p evtdeney . 
Bhe.-i*  tilt  E.  oi  the  (ihaiits,  troin  the  hill*  near  Pomiaii  i 
to  ll.c  ba.tki  of  the  NcrbudcLs  .iiul  I'wiUee  ; the  Uantuosv*  | 


meet  these  S.  of  Poonali ; W.  of  the  Gliauls  anil  around 
the  ftulph  of  Camtiar,  Koolies.  a very  krarbarous  triire, 
reside  j L'nitles,  Aheer*.  and  Hahnra*.  are  immd  in  K.it- 
tywar  ; Dlioobliu  and  Koon.lnes  in  (iigiat.  ftc.  Ail  tliese 
are  met  wllii  in  the  Boinluy  British  army.  The  Jain 
sect  is  very  numerous  in  tiie  toiyral  disiritis  ; and  nearly 
all  the  Parsi-es  in  India  have  untied  w ithin  the  limit*  of 
the  Bnmliay  prcsidriicy.  A tribe,  called  Boras,  reside 
in  the  district  of  bunt  and  its  neigSlHUirhood.  who  are 
Mohammedans  as  to  religiun  ; but  iu  ah  other  respects 
are  similar  to  Jews. 

AertcmUure  uisd  Catilt.  — Bice  and  cotton  are  the 
chitu  articles  of  culture  ; compare*!  « ith  these,  the  other 
great  staples  of  Indian  pr<Kluce  arc  grtiwn  only  in  iiisig.. 
^Hcant  ouaiititles.  An  important  item  in  the  public 
revenue  is  the  sum  derivr^l  from  the  transit  duties  on 
upium  : but  none  of  this  drug  ts  grown  within  the  limits 
of  the  presidency,  the  whole  l>eing  brought  from  Malwah, 
where  the  soil  is  peculiarly  adapted  for  Us  culture,  and 
where  the  native  princes  are  under  engagements  to  dis- 
pose of  the  whole  of  the  pniduce  to  the  British  authori- 
ties. Rice  Is  largeh  grown  in  the  central  ports  of  the 
presidency  ; and  iu  n.  Concau  it  I'onstttutcs  4-Aths  of  the 
whole  rro|M.  I'ltc  culture  of  cotton  Is  extensive.  an<i  Iho 
produce  is  an  im|>ortant  article  of  rX|>ort.  The  cotton 
of  this  side  of  tn<lia  is  decidedly  stipehor  to  that  of  the 
other;  that  grown  in  Baroach  is  particularly  g>-od. 
Sugar  and  imlign  are  cultivated  In  Candeish;  where 
the  flrst  occupies  a considerable  extent  of  country, 
and  where  late  reyiorts  s|M*ak  of  an  Inieutlon  on  the 
part  of  government  to  erect  sugar-mills.  Tne  indigo 
of  Candi’isii  has  bet-n  said  to  be  as  fine  as  that  of  Ben- 
gal, but  wanting  in  depth  of  colour.  The  tnulberry- 
iree  grows  in  some  parts  with  immense  rapidity,  and 
great  exertion*  are  being  made  hy  various  private  mdi- 
viduals  to  Introduce  the  culture  of  silk,  and  to  retaler  It 
imjKirtant  as  an  article  ol  trade.  M'ool  has  lateiv  iwen 
im^rted  in  considcralvle  quantise*  from  and 

efforts  are  making  hy  the  government  to  Imptovc  the 
brtHHi  of  sheeft.  hy  impurtlng  storks  into  the  pr»;<ier  iy 
from  ('.aiilml.  .slndc,  and  Cutch,  and  crossing  them  wiifi 
Merino  and  Saxon  lirerds  from  the  Cape  of  Good  ifope. 
The  cattle  of  Gujral  are  of  a remarkably  large  site,  and 
in  great  request  Uiroiighout  India:  at  Surat  thoe  is  a 
diminutive  species  of  ox,  S fl.  only  in  iiclglil.  S.  of 
Surat  the  ux  supersedes  the  burse  (or  both  draught  and 
carriage:  below  tlic  Ghauts  the  only  other  dumestic 
animal  is  the  buffalo.  Poultry  are  nut  generally  kept  hy 
the  natives. 

Pubiic  /fctvwwc.—l*lie  whole  of  the  Bomh.iy  terrltovies, 
excepting  .^urat  and  Kaira  dist.,  where  tlir  ryotwnrry 
settlement  is  established,  are  assessed  under  the  village 
laTMl-rcvettue  system.  By  this  syst«*in  an  arnmgeiiu-i.t 
is  entered  into  with  the  heoils  of  the  different  vil- 
lages, to  which  the  various  tracts  of  larul  belong  tn 
common.  ITirie  heads  are  called  tnocuddimt  or  p<duu», 
and  cither  by  descent,  or  s^miKimes  by  personal  In- 
ffueocc.  have uhUinrd  a superioriiv  in  the  village.  ajuI 
the  management  of  its  affairs  Tlhey  do  nut.  Iiowcver, 
hold  this  power  by  any  lieroditary  tight,  hut  are  a|>- 
polnted  or  removed  at  the  pleasure  of  the  villngrrs,  1 lie 
village  communities  are  little  republics,  tiroviding  for  all 
their  own  wants  among  themselves,  and  indej ctuleni. 
generally,  of  any  relations  with  other  villages:  rertain 
rights  are  )>o«<M-ssed  by  the  schoolmaster,  accuumaut, 
washerman,  barlier,  bUxcksmllli.  watchman.  Ac.,  in  the 
produce  of  the  soil  ; some  portions  are  also  set  nsUie 
for  certain  recogulseil  expenses  of  the  village,  and  for 
defraying  the  ex|>rnses  of  hospitality  tow.vrd  stran- 
gers, &c.  The  land-tax  here  is  higher  than  In  Ben- 
gal ; and  the  jiortiun  of  the  prcHluce  |>aid  tn  gn>. 
IB  besides  uncertain,  and  ilrpeiioent  on  the  crops,  winch 
have  uftcii  failed  extciuiveV  iu  many  distrlcis.  The 
assessment  ts  fixed,  after  inquiring  into  the  prosiw- 
rilT  of  the  village—  what  It  h-i*  hitherto  paUI  — uiiiit 
it  is  capable  of  jvaying  — the  state  of  tiie  village  lainiv 
— and  what  assessments  thev  ought  to  tiear  with  r»- 
ferenci*  to  the  produce.  Should  any*  of  the  brotherhood 
fail  to  pny  his  pnrtiori,  it  Ivccoincs  an  internal  village 
arrangement,  with  which  government  has  nothing  to  do  ; 
tlie  revt  mine  forward  and  ;>ay  it  fur  him,  and  Itie  mu- 
mddttn  b.as  no  power  from  tiie  goveminciit  tncniorei' 
the  assessment  from  tbc  individual.  In  a gteat  ;>flrt 
of  Foonoli  tliere  are  a number  of  acknowitnlged  pro- 
prietor* of  usually  small  rtiale*,  caHwl  mrermstAnrs.  .md 
generally  cultivate  their  lands  themsclvi's,  and  pay  their 
rent  dlreet  to  govcnirociit.  unconnected  with  any  vil- 
lage republic:  In  Sural  and  Kinra,  ulcbough  aiiotiicr 
is  more  Beueral,  (he  village  letllrmeut  prevails  i retty 
extensively,  t'ol.  Sykes  {Hep.  /f.-ecnisc.  ill.  IGi.)  linnk# 
that  the  muwxcitrnr  or  village  system  realises  more  rv- 
venue  to  government  than  (ho  ryotwarry  system  ; tbnt 
it  rvccoslons  the  officers  little  tiooble  ; n<aimatns  a nass 
of  rexjicctiddi*  ;K?r«»ni  (|M»lalU,  Stc.)  in  9<Ksett . pre- 
vents iretulniion  ; am!  Oflvanet^  the  comfort  uf  the  cut- 
tivator*  generally  : hut,  on  the  tgi-ei  liaixl,  Mr  ( ateplvcll 
{Her-  p ;^>l  ) ul>ser>v>,  that  the  potails  uficu  uppicts 
U tl  J 
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t)i«  ryoU  t fbut  them  out  (tom  commonlcmtioo  with 
Uie  f(orrmroent(  *‘ln  irood  mmodj  pocket  all  tbe  pro* 
tlti,  and  In  bad  caat  upon  tbcin  (the  culUrators),  hj 
extra  aasouinentt.  or  taodUng  tbcxn  with  the  vaete  land, 
the  greater  burden  of  the  louea." 

kfaimfacturtM  are  not  In  a flourlihlng  state ; nor  can 
they  ever  become  to,  until  better  means  of  transit  for 
goods  be  constructed,  to  afford  a rent  for  their  products  > 
the  principal  are  woollens  and  cottoes.  In  Poonab  dte 
silks,  ornamented  with  gold  and  silver,  are  woven.  A 
discriminating  duty  was  formerly  laid  on  Indian  sugar 
imported  into  Great  Britain,  but  that  Is  now  repealed, 
anu  its  manufacture,  as  well  as  the  manufactures  of  silk 
and  indigo,  is  on  the  increase. 

Trade.  — This  presld.  is  much  less  favourably  situated 
than  that  of  Befi|W  for  commerce  and  internal  commu* 
nlcatUm.  k has  no  large  navigable  river,  like  the  Ganges, 
Intersecting  its  richest  provinces;  the  streams  of  the 
Dcccan  are  too  impetuous  for  navigation ; and,  notwith- 
standing the  internal  trade  is  thus  wholly  dependent  on 
land-carriage,  the  entire  length  of  all  the  roods  whkh 
have  Ikwii  constructed  docs  nut  exceed  400  m.  Most  of 
the  roods  are  impassable  for  carriages,  and  roerchandisn 
has  therefore  to  be  conveyed  chiefly  br  paci^buUocAt  f 
imlo^'d.  tbe  only  gi>od  line  of  road  U from  Panwell  to 
Ahm«>dnuggur,  a distance  of  1G6  m. ; and  It  is  both  tin- 
connn-ted  with  the  S.  of  India,  and  at  a distance  unavail- 
able for  the  produce  of  Candeldi  and  Berar.  Government 
bos  recentlv.  however,  ordered  a survey  for  a road  bo- 
twcf.1  Bombay  and  Agra. 

For  an  account  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  presidency, 
ue  Bombay  (City). 

The  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  Bengal  presidency, 
during  the  year  IK35-86,  were  as  follows 
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The  Goremment  Is  vetlM  in  a governor  Independent 
of  local  control ; but  subordinate  to  the  authority  of  the 
gov. -general  of  India,  In  matters  of  general  and  internal 
policy,  and  the  disbursements  of  the  public  revenue.  He 
is  astisted  by  three  counsellors,  and  tbe  whole  adminis- 
tration it  conducted  ^ a single  board. 

IKililarjf  Torce.  — Tho  Bombay  native  army,  although 
the  sntaUest,  is  the  molt  ancient  of  the  three  presld. ; se- 
)>n)  B having  been  disciplined  toward  the  end  of  the  17th 
century.  Tbo  sepoys  are  said  to  be  bravo,  patient,  ca- 
pable of  enduring  Tatigue,  and  bear  tbe  hipest  charac- 
ter for  fidelity  ; still,  however,  it  Is  very  dnubtful  whe- 
ther they  would  oppose  any  eflbrtual  resistance  to  an 
army  of  Europeans.  Tho  Bombay  army  has  been  always 
more  ready  than  those  of  the  other  presld.  to  volunteer 
for  distant  expeditions.  By  recent  returns  the  total  armed 
force  of  this  presld.  is  30,190,  of  which  number  6,2S‘i  arc 
Europeans. 

Narine  Force The  whole  of  the  Indian  marine  is 

attached  to  this  presld.  It  has  been  of  late  much  di- 
minished. with  the  diminution  of  piracy,  and  now  (.Ver- 
lin,  1839)  consists  of  only  one  frigate,  four  18-gun  ships, 
six  10-gun  corvettes  and  brigs,  two  armed  steamers, 
and  some  surveying  vessels.  These  are  manned  by 
about  1,200  seamen,  with  143  offleers ; and  the  whole 
costs  annually  211,128/.  Measures  are  now,  however, 
taken  for  converting  ihU  force  Into  an  armed  steam 
flutilla. 

C'AwrrA  F.tiaUiskmeni.  — Bombay  Is  the  see  of  a 
bishop,  sulHinltnatc  to  the  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  who  has 
under  him  14  chaplains:  the  total  crclcsiasticMj  charges 
In  107  were  10,(08/.  Roman  Catholic  Christians  are 
more  numerous  in  this  than  In  ritlicr  of  the  other  presld., 
and  their  religious  estnb.,  which  receives  the  aid  of 
the  gov.,  Lb  subordinate  to  an  apostolic  v I car  at  Bom- 
bay, with  authority  direct  from  the  po|ie.  But  the  most 
numerous  body  of  ChristUns  w Ithin  the  BomiMiy  gov.  are 
Nestorinns. 

Edmeaiion,  iir.—  Sir  Lionel  Smith,  in  his  evidence  be- 
fore parliameitt.lk'n,  said,  with  regard  to  Bombay,”  Rdu- 
catloQ  U to  such  extensive  progress  that  1 hardly  think  it 
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could  be  more  extendnl ; ” but  this  suteroent  Is  evidently 
extravagant,  and  must  be  received  with  much  modlA- 
eatlon.  Tbe  Native  Edisration  Society,  conslsUng  of  a 
nearly  equal  proportion  of  natives  ana  Europeans,  dis- 
bursed, in  1830-31,  nearly  k,(joo/.  ; and  have  about  A6 
schools,  educating  3,(J0()  children : at  Pocmah  there 
Is  a Hindoo  college.  The  total  number  of  public  schools 
in  this  presld.  is  1,700;  scholars, 30, 1&3:  In  Candetsb  tbe 
boys  receiving  instruction  arc,  to  the  whole  male  pop. 
of  that  distr.,  as  1 in  18. 

i/is/orw.  — In  kU7  Bombay  was  created  a regeiMT. 
and  made  supreme  over  all  the  company’s  establlsu- 
ments  in  India,  but  in  1707  Calcutta  was  (glared  Inde- 
pendieDt  of  It.  In  1726  a chartered  court  for  penal  cause* 
was  established;  and  In  1770  Salsette,  Baaseln.  and  tbe 
revenues  of  Baroach,  and  other  places,  were  acquired 
by  treaty  with  a Mahratta  chief.  In  1780  Dobboy  and 
Ahmedabad  were  taken,  but  restored  to  the  BJohrattaa 
in  1782.  In  I8u9  Baroach  and  Abmednuggur  dUtricta 
were  acquired,  and  the  latter,  with  Poonah  and  Abme- 
dabad,  were  formally  ceded  in  1M17.  Conran.  Marwar, 
Caodeisb,  and  the  remainder  of  the  ex-peishwa’s  dom.. 
fell  to  the  British  in  1818.  The  seat  of  gov.  was  traos* 
lerred  from  the  ckv  of  Surat  (u  that  of  Bombay  in  1686. 
( Hamiiton't  E.  I.  Oaz.  1. ; Kep.  om  S.  1.  4^air$  bejor* 
the  Select  ConttniUeet,  Ac.,  1830  to  1832;  Binnhay  C«f/ns- 
dar,  18,38  ; ReporiM  qf  the  Chmtnber  Vvmmeree,  1/uns- 
bay.  IK38.) 

Bombav  (^skms  .BoAid,  Tortuguete.  ngoorf  AorAowr). 

I a marlt.  dty  of  Hlndostan,  prov.  Aurangabad,  cap.  ^ 
the  above  presidency,  and,  after  Calcutta  and  Canton, 
the  greatest  em|>orium  of  the  East.  It  Is  bulk  at  the  S.E. 
extremity  of  tbe  smsUl  island  of  the  same  name,  con- 
tiguous to  the  Concaocoast,bb0m.  N.W.  lladrM,  1,000m. 
S.W.  Calcutta, and  1.00 m.  S.  Surat;  lat.  18"^  btT  N„  long. 
72^07' K.  Pop.  upwards  of  230,000.  Bumbay  iolood  belongs 
to  a group,  inrludlng  Salsette,  joined  to  it  by  acanseway, 
Caranja.  rJephanta,  CoUbba,  Butcher,  Woody,  and  Cross 
islands,  which,  bel^  disposed  in  a crescent  manner,  en- 
close Us  harbour.  The  island  itself  is  of  an  oblong  shape, 
8 m.  In  length.  N.  to  b. , by  about  2 or  3 ro.  wide ; U is  lor 
the  roust  part  low,  swampy,  and  barren,  and  was  formerly 
very  unhealthy ; but  in  tnls  respect  it  has  been  much 
improved,  by  means  of  drainage  and  embankments.  The 
city  consists  of  two  portions ; tbe  old  town,  or  fort,  and 
the  new  town,  or  Dungaree,  llie  fort  stands  on  the  S B. 
extremity  of  the  Uland,  on  a narrow  neck  of  land  iinmo- 
dUtcly  over  the  harbour ; it  Is  surrounded  by  extensive 
fortifications,  which,  towards  the  sea,  are  very  strong  ; 
it  contains  some  good  buildings,  but  Is,  generally  speak, 
tng,  close  and  dirty,  and  little  inhabit^  by  EuropMs  ; 
Us  streets  are  uneven  and  disagrorable,  and  the  nousee 
mostly  bulk  of  wood,  and  moan  in  appearance.  Tbe 
Portuguese  l>egan  tu  build  tbe  town  within  the  walls  In 
the  same  style  that  has  ever  since  been  followed:  tho 
verandahs  of  the  houses  are  supported  on  wooden  pillars, 
and  shut  up  with  Venetian  blinds;  the  upper  stories 
project  beyond  tbe  lower,  and  the  roofs  are  skmed  and 
Uled. 

Bombay  bears  no  external  retemblaDce  to  Calcutta  or 
Madras,  and  its  best  streets  scarcely  equal  their  suburbs. 
There  Is  no  Asiatic  mAgniflcrncu ; every  thing  has  an  air 
of  diugioess,  age,  and  economy,  though  tbe  shops  and 
warehouses  are  bulk  on  an  extended  s<^e.  The  imvern- 
ment-bouse,  a largo  but  dlsnial-looklng  structure,  somo- 
what  like  a Gerroau  frce-city  tfadthatu,  is  little  used 
except  for  bolding  councils,  and  oilier  public  business ; 
there  is  a castle,  now  occupied  as  an  arsenal,  and  near  U 
are  the  capacious  docks  constructed  by, and  belonging  to. 
the  B.  1.  Company,  capable  of  accommodating  ship*  of 
any  site.  These  establishments,  together  with  the  bar- 
racks and  the  other  buildings  wkhfn  the  fort,  have  cost 
the  company  very  large  sums.  Tbe  supreme  judicial 
court,  or  nutder  adaielut,  tho  Protestant  church,  and 
the  office  of  the  gov.  secretary,  on  the  Green,  an  open 
irregular  area,  are  amongst  tho  chief  edifices ; there  ara 
many  Portuguese  and  Armenian  churches,  both  within 
and  without  the  walls,  somo  synagogues,  and  a %ast  num- 
ber of  mosQUOS  and  temples-  The  new  town  of  Bombay 
tl  larger  tiuui  that  witnin  tbe  fort,  and  in  a low.  wet. 
unwholesome  situation,  N.  of  the  latter,  and  separatM 
from  it  by  the  esplanade ; It  extends  in  one  part  from 
the  harbour,  on  Its  £.,  quite  across  the  neck  of  land  to 
Back  Bay : for  seven  or  eight  months  of  the  year  th« 
Inhab.  suffor  from  inundation  or  Its  effccu,  few  of  tho 
ground-floors  of  the  houses  being  above  high-water 
mark.  The  most  remarkablo  structure  In  the  new 
town  Is  a pagodg,  the  largest  in  Bombay,  dedicated  to 
the  worship  of  Nomba  Deri.  Sul»lantlal  buildings 
now  extenu  to  metr  3 m.  from  Ute  fort,  outside  of 
which  most  of  the  poorer  classes  live  in  huts  of  clay, 
roofnd  with  mats  of  palmvra  leaf.  Ground  In  the  dty 
it  very  valuable,  etpeclaify  within  tlie  fortress.  Most 
part  of  tbo  island  now  belongs  to  Parsecs,  who  form  a 
wealthy  and  influencing  |>art  of  the  ]»opulatkm,  and  are 
comparatively  more  numerous,  }>erhaps,  than  In  any  other 
large  town  in  lodU.  They  are  the  dcsccndauU  of  tbe 
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Obebcri,  drircn  <«U  of  Ferula  by  Shah  Abba* ; a comely, 
UH.  athtiHir.  urtire  race;  fairer  than  the  other  ruitire* ; 
mild  In  their  manner* ; bulct,  entcrprlilng , intelllKeot. 
IHTteverinpr.  *uece**ful  in  the  pursuit  of  wealth,  and 
i-umiibntlng  greatly  to  the  prosperity  of  the  place. 

“ There  is  not  a Kuropean  bouse  of  trade  in  which  one 
of  thetn  has  not  a share ; and  senerally  it  Is  the  Farsce 
that  proiluce*  the  larger  part  of  the  capital.”  In  ercry 
department  connected  wUh  ship>bulldlag  and  the  docks, 
the  Farsei'S  have  the  chief  interest;  the  whole  N. 
quarter  of  the  fort  is  occupied  by  them ; their  country 
houses  are  fumlihed  with  European  decorations ; and 
they  make  no  scruple  to  eat,  drinl^  and  hold  constant 
communication  with  Europeans,  l^cy  bare  many  tem- 
ple* fur  the  adoration  of  Hre : and  morning  and  erening 
all  the  males  ret>alr  to  the  esplanade,  and  prostrate  them> 
sdri-s  in  worship  to  the  sun : the  females  do  not  join  In 
these  devotiimi,  but  of  whatever  rank,  continue,  as  in 
n.%(rlarclial  times,  to  fetch  water  from  the  wells.  The 
Farsef**  are  lirmly  attached  to  their  original  customs ; 
amongst  which  U that  of  exposing  their  dead  to  be  de- 
voured by  vultures,  in  buildings  open  at  the  top  for  the 
purjiose ; they  are  extremely  dirty  in  their  persons ; hut 
th«r  women,  although  enjoying  more  liberty  than  any 
other*  in  India,  are  certainly  the  chastest.  The  Parsecs 
provide  for  their  own  poor,  and  not  a tingle  courtesan  of 
their  suet  Is  to  be  found.  Of  the  rest  of  the  populatiuu, 
about  two  thirds  are  Hindoos,  one  flAh  part  Moham-  | 
roedant,  and  one  thirteenth  part  Christians,  Detlilos  about 
t^OO  Jews:  the  floating  pop.,  besides  the  native  and 
British  seamen,  cuusists  of  Arabs,  Persians,  Goa*Fortu« 
guesc.  Parsers,  and  the  crews  of  vessels  belonging  to  mutt 
other  nationsfrequentingtheport.  The  harbour  of  Bom- 
bay is  one  of  the  largest,  safest,  and  most  commodious  In 
India ; it  it  H m.  in  dlam.,  and  aflbrds  good  aiurhorage 
and  shelter  for  fleeU  of  ships  of  the  lar^t  burden.  It  is 
also  the  only  great  inlet  in  India  where  the  rise  of  the  tides 
la  suffldent  to  permit  the  construction  of  wet-docks  on  a 
large  scale,  the  spring  tides  ordinarily  rising  14.  and 
occasionally  17  ft.  Frigates  and  shl|)S  ot  the  line  may  be 
built  at  BomlMy  in  a very  durable  manner,  and  cost,  it 
Is  said.  8&  per  cent,  less  than  in  England.  This  com- 
panaive  cheapness  is  ascribed  to  the  facility  with  which 
supplies  ot  timber  are  obtained  ; but  whether  It  i>«  owing 
to  a defect  in  the  building,  or  to  the  weight  of  the  Lim- 
ber, it  Is,  we  believe,  geuerally  admitlecl  that  Bombay- 
built  ships  are  but  iuditferent  sailers.  It  should  also  be 
observed  that  if  ships  really  cost  more  in  KngliLi  J than 
in  Bombay,  the  dlA?rcncc  is  wholly  owing  to  our  iiml>er 
duties ; were  these  repealed,  it  may  be  safdy  affirmed  that 
British-built  ships  would  be  cheaper  than  those  of  any 
other  country.  Previously  to  a considerable  fleet 
of  small  armed  vessels  was  kept  at  Bombay,  to  check 
tlio  piracy  which  had  prevailed  on  the  Malabar  coast  ever 
since  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great ; but  at  this  epoch 
the  nuisance  was  finally  abated,  by  the  capture  oi  the 
strongholds  of  the  pirates  In  the  Arabian  and  Persian 

^^I^mijay  has  a more  extensive  trade  with  China  than 
either  of  the  other  prvsldeiicles : the  rest  of  its  commerce 
it  chiefly  with  Great  ilrltaiu,  the  Arabian  and  Persian 
giilphs,  CalcuUa.  Cutch.  biiidc.  and  the  Malabar  coast 
The  imports  from  China  consist  principally  of  raw  silk, 
sugar,  ami  sugar  caiidv,  silk  piucc-gootu,  treasure,  Ac. 
*l'be  principal  articles  of  export  to  China  are,  raw  cotton 
(44,4M,.‘Wi4  lbs.  in  IM3  ^7),  opium  chest*.  lH3(>-7}, 

principally  from  Malwa»  pearls,  sharks'  tins,  fish  maws, 
saiKlal-wood,  Ac.  The  rxpuru  to  China  being  much 
larger  than  the  imports,  the  return*  for  several  years 
past  have  been  made  to  a large  extent  by  bills  on  London, 
drawn  by  American  and  other  houses  in  China,  and  in 
bills  on  the  Indian  government,  drawn  by  the  agents  of 
the  R.  1.  Company  In  ('hina.  The  trade  writb  the  United 
Kingdom  has  bora  regularly  iDcrcasing  since  the  aboli- 
tion of  tbe  restrictive  system.  The  chief  articles  of  im- 

Csrt  thence  are,  coUoa  iind  woollen  stufh,  cotton  yam, 
ardware,  copper,  iron,  lead,  glass,  apparel,  fur,  sta- 
tionery. wine,  Ac.  The  principal  exports  to  Britain  are, 
nw  cotton  (6H.IGn.Wl  lbs.  In  IN36.7),  raw  silk  from 
China  and  Persia,  Ivory,  pepper.  ai»d  spices,  piece-goods, 
coffee,  afid  wool ; tbe  exp<^  of  tbe  last  has  increased 
with  wonderful  rapidity  of  late  years ; it  comes  chiefly 
from  Cutch.  Slitde,  and  Marwar.  In  IH37,  ships, 
mostly  owned  by  native  merchants,  were  emidoyed  in  the 
China  trade ; there  are  besides  many  largo  ships  engaged 
in  the  trade  to  England  .and  cliewhero ; and  a numerous 
class  of  native  craft,  the  largest  of  which  make  five  or  six 
trt{>s  during  the  eight  fair  months,  from  Oct.  to  ftlay,  to 
the  chief  pnrU  N.  of  Bombay.  They  carry  tbltbcr  tbe 
prmlure  of  Europe,  Bengal,  and  China,  and  return  laden 
with  cotton,  ghee,  oil,  pulse,  wheat,  cotton  cloths.  Um- 
ber, f rc-wood,  Ac. : the  capital  employed  in  this  trade, 
exclusive  of  cotton,  has  been  estimated  to  amount  to 
I, .wijHXii/.  sterling.  In  lH.lfl-7  there  arrived  at  Bombay 
9^3^hip<  under  British  colours ),  of  tbe  aggregate 
burden  of  UM.913  tons:  thu  value  of  the  imports  and  ex- 
ports in  Uiat  year  was  as  foliowa : — 
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Wages  are  higher  here  than  In  Bengal;  palanquin 
bearers,  for  InstaiH-e.  receive  7 and  8 ru|»fes  ench  |«r 
month  ; but  provision*  are  also  much  dearer.  1 he  mar- 
kets an*  not  equal  to  those  of  Calcutta,  but  superior  to 
those  of  Madras  t there  axe  fewer  Eunqteans  at  Boiuliay 
than  at  tbe  other  prt'Sids.,  neither  are  their  salaries  so 
high.  The  Boralwy  Native  Eduralinii  Society  have  their 
central  schotil*  here,  which  in  ls3g  were  attended  by 
1,087  native  pupils.  Two  English  new snaitcr*  are  jmb- 
lUhed  here  on  alternate  days,  and  lOotlu-r  )>erlotllt  als. 
Several  literary  societies,  and  many  charlUble  and  ro- 
llgious  Inslltutfoos,  have  been  established.  Hr>mbay  is  U»u 
seat  of  a Protestant  bishop.  Homan  Catholic*  arc  nume- 
rous. and  their  religious  establiahmenU  enjoy  liic  support 
of  the  E.  !.  Comp. ; one  of  the  four  vlrars-Apostolic  *>f 
India,  with  direct  authority  from  the  j>ope.  ir»kle»  at 
Bombay,  where  the  CaUioIic  bishop  has  five  dllfcmU 
churches,  all  of  which,  except  one  ot  Colabba  Isl.-uid.  aro 
endowed.  Sir  H.  Rice,  la  hi*  evidence  licfnrc  the  lords, 
in  1830,  says,  that  among  a pop.  of  I.W,0«»0  In  this  city, 
there  was  Wt  one  execution  in  three  year*,  which  wa* 
that  of  an  English  Serjeant ; so  that,  If  the  i»oUce  IjC  not 
very  bad,  It  may  be  fairly  concluded  that  rrinies  of  vio- 
lence are  very  rare.  Tne  juristlictloo  of  the  suprt  iiie 
court  Is  confined  to  the  Island  of  Bombay  and  to  Euro- 
peans In  the  rest  of  the  presid.:  the  civil  aud  crlmlniU 
laws  are  those  of  England ; but  this  court  I*  not  one  ot 
appeal  from  provincial  courts,  like  the  sadder  aiiau-l$ti 
at  C^rutta.  The  garrison  consists  of  3,900  tro«.H^> 
fourth  of  whom  are  Kuropesms.  . . , 

Bombay  Is.  next  to  Madras,  the  oldest  of  our  pn-.M  sslons 
In  tiie  East ; it  was  founded  soou  after  the  cession  of  the 
UL  to  the  Portuguese,  and  was  ceded  l4»  Charles  II.  as 
part  of  Queen  Catherine's  dowry,  in  IGOl ; but  the  1 or- 
tuguese  governor  reftised  to  deliver  It  up,  and  It  wii*  not 
until  1664  that  It  came  into  our  hands.  At  this  it 

was  extremely  unhealthy,  and  subject  to  the  depredation* 
of  the  Mahratta  pirate*.  In  H;<i8  the  city  and  UUiid 
were  transferred,  V fojal  iKter*  patent,  to  the  K.  I. 
Comp.,  at  an  annual  rent  of  Hi/.,  aixl  shortly  alter 
realised  to  the  comp,  a revenue  of  7,h*/3/.  a year.  1 ho 
seat  of  government  wa*  removed  thither  fromSurat  in  Hx'., 
and  two  year*  afterward*  Bombay  was  closely  besieged 
by  the  Mogul*.  These  were  ordered  to  withdraw  by 
Aitrungxebe.  which  they  did  in  tho  succeeding  year  ; but 
plague,  piracy,  and  reb«dllon.  continued  for  many  vears  Ui 
devastate  anti  disturb  this  colony.  At  present  Hombay 
rules  the  whole  N.W.  coast  of  lixiia,  and  its  Inflm-nce  is 
felt  along  the  shore*  also  of  Persia  and  Arabia.  { Hnmih 
ton'$  B.  /.  Oax.  1.  *36-‘.8*. ; lieporU  on  E.I.  Agtitrt, 
1830—18^2  ; Erid.  qf  Sir  H.  Rice  and  livn.  Mr.  Eivkm- 
itonc ; Dictionary  fg  Commercty  ifC..  1839,  pp.  135— 
13M. ; Mod.  Trav.  a.  JMl— 2M. ; Bombay  baiendar  and 
Directory,  iH3H.) 

BOMST,  a town  of  the  Prussian  Sutes,  prov.  P<*sen, 
cap  circ.,10m.  N.K.  ZuUichau.  Pop.lhWV.  Theiuliobit- 
anl*  arc  a motley  breed  of  (Hrman*.  Pule*,  and  Jew*. 
There  arc  some  ro.anufncture*  of  coarse  cloth. 

nON.\  (an.  Approdifiutn),  called  by  the  native*  Anna- 
boA,  i.  c.  place  of  jujube*,  a marit.  city  of  N.  Alrlca,  reg. 
Alters,  prov.  Consiantina.  on  a tongue  of  land  proji-ct- 
lug  Into  a spacious  bay  (Guluh  of  Bona',  near  the  tmHitli  of 
the  Sribou*.  In  a somewhiU  unhealthy  country;  lat. 

.^y  30*' N.,  long.  T°48'20"  K.  Pop.  alxHit  rj,«)0. 
It  is surroundetl  with  wall*  (erected  U*V<)  30ft.  in  liclglit, 
and  nearly  3 m.  In  circ.,  with  4 gates.  The  town  and  Ii^- 
boiir  are  commanded  by  the  clt^el  ( A'flsAoi.on  a hill  to  the 
N.  of  the  city,  having  tliick  wall*  and  a circuit  of  ^ut  m 
quarter  of  a mile.  This  ciudcl  was  much  injured  in  I8.*7 
by  an  accidental  explosion  of  gunpowder  ; but  It  has  since 
lK«cn  repairtd,  and  made  stronger  than  ever.  H^a  hiU 
been  much  Improved  since  it*  occuimllon  by  the  Ermeh. 
The  streets  arc  narrow  and  crooked,  but  there  arc  several 
* At  thi*  Kri,d  csUctl  Ha*  sud  ih«  CtMKsn. 
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^h1  hotitrc,  a pnod  market,  with  shopa,  reading^roontf, 
coiri*p>houMH.  ami  even  a theatre.  Th«  road  of  Bona  U 
far  from  (H-hig  ■af'*,  the  K.K.  and  E.  wtnda  throwing  to 
a heavjr  Rea.  The  SelLxHM  wai  navigable  when  the  Ko- 
man«  iMXM'sard  Bona  ; and  it  might  be  rendered  »o  again 
kjr  clearing  away  a iMr  which  has  occumulatad  at  its 
mouth,  where  tlicre  arc  but  3 or  4 ft.  ; whereas,  within 
*hi<.  there  are  13  ft.  water.  Bona  U the  seat  of  a French 
judicial  court;  has  manufactures  of  AensuM  and  other 
garments,  tapestry,  and  saddles;  exports  corn,  wool, 
oX'hidc.'-,  ana  wax.  It  was  formerly  the  centre  of  the 
French  trade  on  this  coast,  and  is  at  present  the  principal 
scat  nfthecoral  Ssliery.  (.See  Ausiaaa.)  The  Kasbawas 
taken  March  23.  IH32.  br  a few  French  soldiers  and  sailors; 
the  Turks  left  In  it.  twing  dissatisbed  with  their  leaders, 
having  opened  the  gates  to  them.  Bona  was  afterwards 
pillagi-d  and  burnt  by  the  Arabs,  hut  the  French,  having 
rei'flveil  reinforcemants,  took  possession  of  it,  and  cap- 
tured  IIS  pieces  of  cannon.  AUmi  a mile  to  the  8.  are 
th«  remains  of  Hippo  Kegius,  oncu  a residence  of  the 
Numidian  kings,  ai»  afterwards  the  episcui>a]  see  of  8t. 
AugusUno.  It  was  sitnated  U'tween  the  rivers  Booicr. 
mill  and  Scibous,  Iteing  about  2 in.  In  circ.  Its  chief 
relics  are  some  large  cisterns  and  part  of  Uie  Koman 
walls.  A swampy  tract  extends  l>etween  it  and  Bona, 
probably  Its  anoent  haven.  Hippo  was  taken  by  the 
Goths,  and  finaily  destroyed  by  (Hhman,  the  third  ca> 
linh.  Its  materials  served  to  build  the  modem  town. 

( h’>x<r.  Hi.  ; SAaie,  pp.  47,  48. ; TabUom  dc  la  ' 

Stlu.Uiom.  Ac.  n.  idk)  I 

UoSA\J8TA,  one  of  the  Cape  de  Verde  Islands.  I 
which  see.  I 

BOSDRSO  (an.  Padinmm),  a tosm  of  the  States  of, 
the  Church,  deleg.  Ferrara,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Hana- 
ro and  I'u  d'.Argcnta  Hop.  2,300.  It  ligs  at  the  mouth  of 
a dtTile  which  leads  across  the  Apennines. 

BDNKFfiO.atown  of  Na;ilos.  prov.  .Sannki.eap.  cant., 
mi  thedcclivlty  of  a mountain,  G m.  S.8.E.  I.arinu.  Hop. 
d.isin.  It  has  o fine  palace  and  a magniheent  parish 
church,  with  four  houses  of  refuge. 

IIOSIFACCIO,  a town  and  ica-port  of  the  Island  of 
Corsica,  can.  cant.,  on  a small  |M>tilnsula  at  the  S.  ex- 
tremity of  the  island,  on  the  strait  which  bears  its  n.irae, 
43  m.  .S.S.K..\jaccio  ; lat.  4I«>23'  1 1"  N..  long.  ^ 9'  16"  E. 
pop.  3,031.  It  is  well  built  and  fortiflcsl,  but  not  strongly. 
Its  port,  which  lies  between  (he  peninsula  on  which  the 
town  is  built  and  the  roatn-lano,  stretches  nearly  I ro. 
Inwaidi.  has  deep  water  throughout,  and  is  one  of  the 
best  In  the  3lcditerranean.  Its  entrance,  however.  Is  not 
more  thrji  from  HO  to  90  yards  broad,  which  renders  It  a 
little  ditticuli  of  access,  l //«go,  art.  Corse.*  Sorrit’a 
Hailing  Dirfciiofu/vr  tk<  Mfdilerrfmfan, 

HOnIFATI,  a town  of  Naples,  prov.  Calabria  Cltra, 

4 m.  S.K.  B<  it  Ulere  Pop.8,0U<i.  It  nas  st'veral  churches, 
and  a convent;  and  a great  tmmlicr  of  silk-wurms  ore 
raised  in  its  environs. 

BOS  not',  a country  of  W.  Africa,  which,  like  most 
others  in  the  same  part  of  the  world,  has  not  had  its  as- 
tronomical position  precisely  ascertained.  Un  RcnncH's 
m.xp  to  1'ark‘s  First  Journey,  It  is  plarcd  between  the 
lau.  nf  I3| ' and  14|^  N.,  aini  between  long.  10^  KK  and 
II*^  'Jff  \\  .'  On  Ihn  map  to  Pork's  Second  Journey  the 
long,  remains  unaltpred,  but  (he  lat.  is  removed  one  de- 
gree more  to  iheS.,  with  the  whole  of  the  traveller’s 
route.  In  order  to  make  that  route  agree  with  the  few  ob- 
servations which  were  taken.  Though  powerful  among 
Its  tiarharnus  neighbours,  it  Is  a small  state,  not  exceed. 
Ing  in  length,  from  K.  to  W.,  7M  m.,  nor  in  width,  from 
N.  to  S.,70;  it  is,  however,  very  compact  In  form,  and 
Its  area  is  prolvablr  not  less  th.an  .3.000  sq.  m.  Its  pop. 
irav  amount  to  1 .MO.MiO  or  2,000.000.  It  is  boundm  K. 
br'Bambouk  ; S.E.  and  S.  by  Tenda  and  the  SImbani 
\Vlldpriiess  (woodetl,  not  d«**ert) ; .S.W.  by  the  same 
wilderness  ami  WoolK ; W.  by  Foota  Toria ; and  on  the 
N.  by  kupaga.  {.Park'a  Slapt  and  Fir$t  Jonrrtfg, 
44_1<.)  Bondou  is  tolerably  elevated  among  the  Sene- 

Smbian  system  of  mountains,  and  some  perts  of  its  sur- 
*e  rise  into  considerable  i>caks.  The  land  slopes  to- 
w.vrds  the  N.  and  \V.,  as  is  snown  by  the  dlrcctlmi  of  the 
rivi-rs.  the  Fo-lo-me  holding  a N.  course  to  the  Senegal, 
and  tlie  Serico  a S.W.  one  (o  the  Gamliia.  Tlie  sub- 
tributaries  nf  these  aniiientsarc  so  numerous,  that  though 
neither  of  the  first-cLiss  rivers  (Scue^  and  Gambia) 
p.^M  through  Bomliui,  there  are  few  districts  better  or 
morn  ahuncUntly  watered.  As  a natural  consequence, 
vegetation  is  of  a most  vigorous  kind  ; the  hills  arc  co. 
verevi  with  thick  womis,  and  in  native  fertility  the  soil  is 
nut  surpassed  by  any  in  the  worhl.  The  pnxfuctions  are 
(he  sane  with  these  of  the  nclghlsouring  countries.  {Srf 
Bssibvkba.  Bawnora.  a-c.)  ; but  b winter  or  dry  season 
harviHt.  tliuugh  not  quin*  |«eeuliar  to  (his  country,  is 
fuifieiemly  remarkahic  tt>  attract  the  atlcjitlon  of  travel- 
lers. The  rom.callevi  by  botanists  //<iAriu  cumintj,  from 
the  depending  ]iosiUon  of  tis  car,  is  sowed  about  Novem- 
ber, U In  full  vigmir  liy  the  end  ol  l>ccemtH'r,  and  is 
ri-AW-vl  tn  tt>e  early  f«trt  of  Jamiarv.  It  is  exr<*«allngly 
proiitlc,  and  appears  to  bear  a strong  resemblance  to  the 
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Arabic  dhourrah.  In  climate  and  division  of  season«« 
Bondou  agrees  also  with  the  surrouiuling  countries 
(see  as  aborr),  but  it  a|>wars  to  possess  tbe  advantage  of 
being  more  healthy,  ami  (probaldy  from  Us  comparative 
density  of  popul.ition)  it  seems  to  lie  rather  less  infested 
by  ferocious  animals.  Though  close  to  the  richest  gold 
districts  of  Africa,  it  appears  to  tie  poor  in  metals ; gold 
dust,  r'fs  tmail  tjnanitties,  and  iron  I’oing  part  of  (he  Im. 
ports.  (Park,  .31.  .Sn.  Ac.)  The  Inhabitants  dUR*r  ea. 
sentially  in  complexion  and  manners  from  their  imme- 
diate neighbours.  They  iMdong  to  the  great  Fouiah 
family,  next  to  the  Mandingoes  the  most  considerable 
of  all  tbe  W.  African  nations.  Tliey  have  tawny  or 
rather  yellow  skins,  with  small  features,  aud  soft  silky 
hair.  ’J'hey  bold  the  negroes  to  be  their  inferiors  ; ana, 

: when  Calking  of  diflerriit  raee«.  always  class  thesnsclies 
among  trkiur  j»eople.  They  have,  Indeed,  most  of  the 
distinctive  marks  of  an  Ar;m  race ; btit.  though  many  of 
them  speak  a little  .Arabic,  their  native  tongue  bMre 
no  resemblance  to  that  language,  nor  have  they  any  le- 
gends that  trace  their  orii^ii  farther  E.  than  rooladoo 
(literally.  *‘the  country  of  tbe  Foulatis '*).  near  the 
sources  of  tbe  Senegal.  In  industry,  energy,  and  rs» 
sources  they  are  superior  to  Uielr  negro  isHghbours ; 
they  are  tolerably  good  agriculturists,  aud  are  said  to 
lie  well  versed  in  gracing  and  dairy  husbandry,  though 
Uiey  make  no  cheese,  ('attic  is  Uieir  chief  w^lh,  and 
they  poMCAs  also  a handsome  breed  of  horses.  There 
are,  indued,  but  few  African  countries  where  so  many 
of  the  neceisarics,  and  even  coovenieisces,  of  life  are 
enjoyed,  and  that  not  by  the  rich  only,  but  by  tha  greater 
part  of  the  population. 

Centrally  situateil  l>etween  the  Senegal  and  Gambia, 
Bondou  has  become  a high  road  for  traffic ; tbe  slavo 
dealers  from  the  coast  usually  pass  through  It,  and  by 
their  moans  a cnnsidcralde  commerce  Is  carried  on  with 
the  nelghbonring  and  even  dlsunt  rouiitries.  The  native 
exports  consist  of  corn,  cotton  cloths,  some  sweet-smell- 
ing gums,  and  probably  aometimes  cattle.  TIm*  transit 
trade  consists  of  slaves,  salt.  iruo.  Shea  butter,  and  gold- 
dust.  The  government  is  roonarcbicnl.  and  the  kbig  1« 
often  at  war  with  his  Mandingoc  neighbours,  and  gene- 
rally to  their  loss.  When  Major  Houghton  was  in  tbe 
country,  he  had  just  stripp^  (hr  king  of  Bambuuk  of  • 
considerable  part  of  bis  lerritory. 

Tbe  Mohammedan  religion  is  very  generally  pro 
fessed,  but  not  exclusively;  the  king  himself  Uakadr 
(infidel),  and  it  does  not  appear  that  any  Intolerance  is 
practised  by  either  sect ; iMt  (be  uncharitable  maxims 
of  Islamlsm  seem  to  have  had  some  InAuaiKc  over  tha 
Bondou  Fuulahs.  who  are  less  boapltable  than  tha 
poorer  and  more  Ignorant  negroes. 

Schools  are  establislied  in  tbe  different  towns,  where 
children  of  all  persuasions  are  taught  to  read  and  write. 
The  character  used  is,  of  course,  Arabic,  and  the  instrucU 
ors  the  Mohammedan  priests ; by  this  means  Mohammed- 
anism posMWses  a strong  hold  over  tlie  people,  since 
the  impretsinns  raaitc  on  the  pupils'  minds  In  these 
schools  arc  seldom  eradicated. 

Customs  and  duties  on  travellers  are  extremely  high- 
An  ass  load  of  goods  pays  a bar  (two  shillings)  at  all 
places;  and  at  Fathconoa  (the  royaJ  resilience)  a musket 
and  six  bottles  of  giinpowdiT.  or  the  value  of  them,  are 
exacted  as  the  common  tribute  ; betide*  which,  neither 
the  king  nor  any  of  his  chief  officers  are  delicate  in 
requesting  presents,  width  requests,  under  the  circum- 
stances. are,  In  fact,  demands  which  cannot  be  evaded. 
{Park.  p.  44—42.  t Hvngkion's  Air.  Assoc,  cap.  xiil,  8. 
II. *c.^ 

BUN  N,  a very  ancient  handsome  town  of  the  Priuslan 
States,  rap.  circ.,  prnv.  Bhine.  on  the  left  bonk  of  (liat 
river,  about  15  m.  8.  Cologne.  Hop.  18,000.  The  prin- 
cipal celebrity  of  Bonn  is  derived  from  its  university, 
founded  In  IHIH,  and  intended  to  rr|>lace  that  of  Cologne, 
suppressed  by  the  French.  Niebuhr,  the  historian  of 
Home,  was  one  of  Its  professors  ; ami  it  has  still  to  boast 
of  some  very  distinguished  nanu^.  In  1836  it  had  G>4 
students.  The  electors  of  (Niingne  formerly  resided 
hero  : and  their  castle,  a building  of  immense  extent,  la 
now  the  university.  Tbe  library  that  belonged  to  tbt* 
university  of  Cologne,  comprising  from  to  IW.OOt 

vols..  has  been  removed  thither.  In  the  museum  o4 
Rhenish  antiquities,  in  the  uniTerilty.  is  an  ancient 
monument,  inscribed  line  I'iciorite  Sacrum,  supposed 
b}‘  some  to  be  the  identical  Ara  I’lnorum  m<*ntu>t.ra  by 
Tacitus.  {AnnaJ.  lib.  I.  ^ 39.)  This,  however.  Is  doubt- 
ful. The  cathedral,  or  metropolitan  church,  in  the  older 
Gothic  stvie,  with  a high  tower,  hns  a statue  of  the  Em- 
press Hefona.  and  Is  sold  (o  be  built  on  the  site  of  a 
chiirrh  she  had  foundfd.  Tht*re  is  alsnagiwd  tuwu-hall. 
theatre.  Ac  A fine  avenue  of  rheitnuls  conducts  tu  tho 
t’Adb'OM  Qf  Poj<p<Udorjr.  a{qiroprtalcd  to  the  use  of  the 
imiversity,  contiunmg  the  tmueuni  of  natural  history, 
and  harlug  attached  to  it  a spari<ma  and  well-kept 
taniral  garden.  'File  sintatioo  ot  Bonn  is  delightful.  It 
is  one  «»f  tile  most  desiratdc  towns  on  the  Uiiine  as  a 
place  of  residc-nev.  Uei-tho\en,  the  musician,  was  boro 
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bcrc  on  Ibc  I7th  r)ec<nnt>f»r.  1770.  (CctlaH/,  NotU.  Orbit 
Ani'oui,  i.  p.  330. ; Sckrnbrr,  ^e.) 

HONNAT.  A town  of  France.  d(p.  Crruie,  rap.  cant., 
on  a hitl  not  far  froiu  the  little  Oeuae.  Pop.  2,739.  It  ia 
dt^tinKUli^hcxl  hy  titc  oiU  raatlo  of  HeauTals. 

bONNFT-I.K-C'H.A'rKAU  (ST.),  a town  of  France, 
d^.  lA>ire,  cap.  cant.,  17  m.  S.  Montbrlaoo.  Pop.  2.156. 
This  is  A place  of  great  antiquitjr ; it  it  situated  on  a 
Roman  n>^,  cmistructcd  bj  Agrippa,  and  occupies  a 
uicturesqueposttiiin  on  the  summit  of  a hill,  surmounted 
DT  a fortress,  said  to  be  of  the  age  of  the  Romans.  Part 
of  the  ancient  walls  and  towers,  bjr  which  tb#  town  was 
formerly  surrounded,  still  exist.  It  has  a handsome 
(Jothic  church.  Locks  of  various  sorts  are  made  here, 
and  some  lace ; and  the  place  has  a considerable  trade  In 
limber,  furwanled  to  the  bulldlng>yards  at  St.  Rambert. 
(Hugo,  art.  I.oirf.) 

ROKNP.TABLR.  a town  of  France,  dto.  Sarthe,  cap. 
ennt.,  on  the  L>lre.  16  m.  K.E.Mans.  Pop.  5,746.  It  has  a 
ca»ilc,  constructed  In  the  15th  century.  The  inhabitants 
arc  prinritMlIy  engaged  in  the  cotton  manufacture. 

BONNK  VAL,  a town  of  France,  d6p.  Eure  et  Lnlr. 
cap.  cant.,  on  the  Loire,  in  a fertile  valley,  19  m.  S.S.W. 
('hartres.  Pop.  2,.Vi0.  Streets  broad  and  well  laid  out. 
It  was  formerly  furtifled,  and  had  an  abbev.  'Fhc  church 
is  surmoviQted  br  a very  high  steeple.  It  has  a cotton 
mil),  with  mantuactnres  of  calicoes,  carpets,  coverlets, 
&r..  and  some  considerable  tanneries. 

BONNUKVA,  a town  of  Sardinia,  dloc.  Sassaii,  18 
m.  K.K.R.  Rosa,  in  a healthy  situation,  on  the  di?cllvity 
of  a mountain.  Pop.  4,000.  R has  two  convents,  one  of 
Utem  for  Jesuits.  A haras,  or  dtpdtd’iiaiom,  was  estab- 
lished here  In  1803.  (Sntg/A's  Sardinia,  p.330.,  and 
Did.  Oiog.) 

BOODROOM,  or  BODRUN,  a sea-port  town  of 
Asiatic  Turkey,  In  Katolla,  coast  of  the  Archlpeli^. 
opiwsitethv  island  of  Cos,  100  m.  S.  Smyrna  \ lat.  37*^1' 
21"  N.,  long.  27’'  W 19"  E.  Pop.  11,000.  ? It  Is  beaull- 
Rillyand  conveniently  situated  on  a rising  ground,  at 
the'bottom  of  a deep  bay.  commanding  a view  of  the 
island  of  0>s,  and  tne  southern  shore  of  the  Ceraunlc 
guli'h,  as  far  as  Cape  Krio.  It  has  a small  but  well- 
sheltered  harl>>ur.  with  from  two  to  three  fathoms  wa- 
ter, resorted  to  by  Turkish  cruisers,  aod  having  generally 
a ship  of  war  on  the  stocks.  In  the  bay  outside  the  har« 
hour  there  are  Rom  10  to  20  fathoms.  Houses  of  stone, 
and  irrcgxilarly  scattered  along  the  shore  of  the  bay, 
liring  Interspersed  with  gardens,  tombs,  and  cuUlvatM 
fields.  Streets  narrow  and  dirty,  and  the  batars 
wretched.  The  castle  or  fortress,  situated  on  a pro* 
Jecting  ro<'k  on  the  E.  side  the  harbour,  was  built  by  ' 
the  Knights  of  Rhodes  In  1402:  it  Is  still  in  tolerahiV 
good  re|ui[r.  and  mounts  50  pieces  of  cannon.  Thcscrai,  ^ 
or  palace  of  the  mooselllm  or  governor,  and  some  small 
mosques,  stand  along  the  western  margin  of  the  har- 
bour. j 

It  is  supposed  that  Boodroom  occupies  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Halicamasttn.  the  country  of  Herod<itui,  and 
of  Dionysius  the  historian.  Above  the  town  arc  the  re- 
mains of  a theatre,  280  ft.  in  diameter,  and  which  seems 
to  have  had  3G  rows  of  marble  seats.  Old  walls,  exoul- 
site  sculptures,  fragments  of  columns,  and  other  relics, 
evincing  its  ancient  splendour  and  Importance,  abound 
In  the  town  and  its  vicinity.  {Heatifurt't  Karatmauia, 
P-  &A. ; Tutnrr’t  Tour  in  iht  J.erant.) 

BUONDEB  a rajahshlp  of  Hindostan, 

prov.  Rajpootano.  distr.  llaraotee,  under  protection 
of  the  British ; area  (Sulkrrlttnd).  2.201  sq.  m.  It  was 
formerly  much  more  extensive,  but  Koiali  and  Its  ter- 
ritory hare  been  sep.-iratctl  from  It:  in  1817  more  than 
half  the  revenues  were  usurped  by  SclndU  and  llolkar, 
and  the  peasantry,  impoverished  by  endless  exactions  ; 
hut  in  18I9  the  rajah  received  a considerable  arvessinn 
of  dominion,  and  (he  tow'n  of  Patiin,  from  the  hand»  of 
the  British.  AUliough  small,  ihU  state  is  important,  as 
it  contains  the  princiiuil  passes  from  the  S.  Into  Upper 
Hindostan.  The  natives  are  of  the  llara  tribe,  wnlcb 
has  produced  many  celebrated  men,  and  amongst  otiurrs 
one  of  Aurungsdie’s  l»cit  generals. 

Hoo!vuf.e,  a (own  of  lilndostan,  prov.  Raipootana, 
cap.  of  the  above  rajahshlp.  and  residence  of  Its  sov., 
on  the  S.  <l<'cllriiy  oi  a long  range  of  hills,  90  m.  S.R. 
AJmeer,  200  m.  s.W.  Agra;  lat.  25'-' 29'  N.,  long.  75® 
bff  E.  It  is  divided  Into  New  and  Uld  Boondee : the 
former  is  surrounded  by  a high  stone  wall,  which 
extends  up  the  acclivity  to  some  fortifications  which 
crown  the  hill ; the  houses  are  mostly  of  stone,  and 
two  stories  high.  The  |uilace  is  half  way  up  (he  hill, 
and  is  a very  striking  stone  edifice,  supporteu  partly  by 
a perpendicular  rock  4on  feet  high,  but  principally  by 
lolW  j)lers  of  masonry.  This  city  is  also  rendered  pic- 
turesque  by  its  numerous  temples,  magnificent  fountains, 
and  spacious  main  stn«(  ufsenlog  to  the  palace,  at  the 
lower  extremity  of  which  stands  a great  temple,  dedi- 
cated to  Krishna,  with  many  groups  In  bos.rellef.  and 
other  sculptUTos.  Old  Btondee  is  AV.  of  the  former, 
covers  a consldcrablu  surface,  and  coutalns  some  (loo 
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fountains  andjvagodas,  hut  Is  In  a sUte  of  general  decay. 
The  (MUses  N^.  of  Boonilrc  arc  strongly  defended,  and 
abound  lu  natural  beauties.  In  royal  and  religlnus  edl- 
fleos,  and  other  works.  (Uamilton't  K.  I.  Oaz.  I.  268,269.; 
Jlod.  Trap.  X.  H2.) 

BOOKII  AN  BOOK  (Harhonpt/ra),  a town  of  (he 
Deccan  India,  prnv.  ('andelith.  of  which  it  was  the 
ancient  rap.,  in  the  dom.  of  8rindi.i : built  in  a plain, 
on  the  N.\V.  bank  of  the  Tuptec,  |3.S  m.  S..S  R.  Oojeln, 
and  215  m.  F.  Surat:  lat.  2|'^  19'  N'.,  long.  7n®  Ih'  K. 
This  Is  one  of  the  largest  and  best  built  cities  in  the 
Deccan,  though,  as  a whole,  devoid  of  architectural 
beauty.  Most  of  the  houses  are  of  brick,  many  3 stories 
high,  with  neat  facades,  framed  in  wood,  as  a(  OojHn. 
and  universally  roofed  with  tiles  ; but  the  fort  and 
palace  of  Us  ancient  sovereigns,  and  many  Mohammedan 
mosques,  chapels,  and  tombs,  arc  heaps  of  ruins.  Some 
of  the  streets  are  wide,  regular,  and  paved  with  stone; 
and  there  Is  a square  of  eonsiilerahle  extent : tho  finest 
building  Is  a mosque,  called  Jumma  Musjud,  a pile  of 
grey-stone,  with  a handsome  facade,  and  octagonal 
minarets,  but  ilrstltutc  of  a cupola,  the  usual  appetulAge 
to  Mohammedan  siruciurirs.  The  Tupiire  Is  a clear  and 
beautiful  stream,  but  here  of  no  great  breadth,  and 
eosilv  fordable  in  the  dry  season.  Boorh«np«M»r  is  siip- 
piieu  with  water  by  aqueducts,  which  bring  It  a distance 
4 m..  ami  distribute  It  through  every  street  btdow  the 
pavement,  whence  it  Is  draw  n up  by  leatlsern  buckets. 
MX)  of  the  best  houses,  are  occupleil  by  ^krahs,  a 
Mohammedan  sect,  who  arc  the  great  merchants  in 
this  part  of  llimiostan,  we.ir  tlie  .Arabian  Cfjstume,  and 
call  thorass'lves  Arabs  Ity  descci.t.  Tills  city  was  eon- 
quered  by  the  5Ialirattas  In  176U.  since  which  it  has 

firogressively  decayed.  It  was  captured  by  the  British 

D I8fi3,  but  altcrwATiU  restored  to  .Scindia.  The  gratict 
grown  in  its  vicinity  are  said  to  be  the  best  In  India. 
(Hamtlion,  1.  2G9,  270.) 

BOORO,  an  isl.  of  the  K.  Archli>elagn,  4th  divls. 
(Cratr/urd),  iiftwecn  l.nl.  3®  and  4®  and  long  126* 
and  127®  K.,  50  ro.  W.  Ceram  ; length,  K.  to  W.,  75  m., 
breadth  38  m.  Rice.  sago,  a profusion  of  aromatic  and 
other  wootls,  tropical  fruits,  and  the  liest  cajrput  oil, 
are  found  here ; tne  interior  is  peopled  by  Ilorafoorat, 
who  subsist  on  sago  and  the  chase.  .Some  of  (he  other 
inhabitants  are  Mnliamn-.odans.  Chinese  junks  and 
S.  Sea  whalers  visit  it,  and  the  Dutch  have  a settlement 
on  the  island. 

BOOKOOGIRD,  a town  of  Pe  rsia,  prov.  Irak-Ker- 
roanthaw,  cap.  guvenit  in  a fine  and  fruitful  vallrv,  114) 
m.  N.W.  It)>ahan.  Fop.  12,00(1  {Kinneir).  It  has  a 
fine  castle  and  several  mosques.  'J  he  town  and  dfit. 
attached  to  it  belong  to  the  tribe  of  Lack,  who  do  not 
wander  far  from  the  spots  to  w hich  they  are  partial,  but 
settle  in  viltages,  and  employ  themselves  in  the  improve* 
ment  of  their  estates. 

BUOTAN.  or  BIIOTAN,  an  indep.  suteofN.  Hin- 
dustan, between  hit.  26°  30*  and  30*  N.,  and  long. 
98®  SR  and  94®  F...  having  N.  the  lilmalaya,  w hich  divides 
It  Rnm  Tibet ; F..  and  S.  Assam  and  Hensal ; and  W.  the 
river  Teesta,  which  senarates  It  from  Slkxim  : length,  K. 
to  W.,  about  350  m.,  uy  from  90  to  100  in  width  ; but  its 
limits  would  greatly  exceed  this  estimate  were  It  de- 
scribed as  comprising  all  (he  country  immediately  ad- 
joining the  Himalaya,  on  both  sides,  Rom  Cashmere  to 
China,  which  Is  termed  by  the  llindooa  Bkotr,  and  Its 
inhabitants  AAorgas.  Asiumlngitto  ncludc  the  districts 
now  referred  to,  its  area  has  Ixv'n  estimated  at  about 
64..VI0  sq.  m..  and  Its  pop.  at  l,r>00,f>00.  The  external 
appearance  of  Dootan  it  the  very  reverse  of  that  of  Tibet, 
which  is  a level  table-land,  w hereas  it  is  almost  entirely 
mountainous  or  hilly. 

Mountains.  — Its  N.  portion,  whirh  is  the  S.  declivity 
of  the  Himalaya,  constitutes  an  almost  impossahic  fron- 
tier, consisting  of  loRy  mountains,  either  covered  with 
snow,  or  black  and  destitute  of  all  verdure  excepting 
towards  their  base,  where  short  and  scanty  herbage,  a 
few  bushes  of  holly,  and  oceoslunally  a stunted  pine,  are 
all  the  signs  of  vnietation  existing  in  this  region. 

About  10  m.  Rom  this  bounuarv  the  aspect  of  the 
country  changes,  becoming,  althnugfi  still  bold  and  loRy. 
more  picturesque  and  smiling  ; the  hills  are  cultivated  to 
A considerable  height,  or  covered  with  verdure  often  to 
their  summits,  having  on  their  slopes  luxuriant  forests. 
The  valleys  are  mere  wcdge-shapt*a  intervals,  or  water* 
courses,  between  the  hills,  and  their  vegetation  is  similar 
to  that  of  the  ttvnnerate  parts  of  Kurnpe.  The  country 
continues  of  this  character  for  about  50  m.  Rom  N.  to  .S., 
gradually  heccmilng  less  striking  In  Its  tcatures  os  It  ap- 
proaches the  terrtano,  which  divides  it  from  Beng,V. 
This  Isa  tract  of  marsh-land,  25m.  in  width,  and  covered 
with  j-.mgle.  being  ti-.e  only  plain  belonging  to  Bootan  : 
Its  eilrnate  Is  most  p<  siUcniial. 

The  principal  rivet  is  liie  Tchlnchien,  which  Interseeta 
the  rountry  N.  to  h..  passing  ihrniigh  the  valley  of  p.-u. 
■Isudon.  receiving  the  waters  of  the  Falchion  and  Hat- 
chlru,  hikI  after  a turl>id<'ntc<'unc  of  a'-out  1.50  m..  dtiritig 
which  It  forms  several  coUracts,  and  rushes  over  vast 
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nuuiM  of  ro^,  MU  Into  the  Brmhm«putn,  a few  mllca 
below  Kanparoatty,  where  It  Is  called  Ihe  Gadawhar. 
There  are  »CTeral  rlrer*  of  leas  conskleration,  sumioaed 
tributarlea  of  the  Ilrahmaputra ; but  the  violence  or  their 
court*  prrvenu  the  altnpleat  form  of  navigation  being 
praciical)le. 

The  primary  rocks  In  the  mounUios  are  chiefly  granito 
and  an  imperfect  quarts,  having  the  appearance  of 
marble,  but  employ  in  the  manuMture  of  a apechw  of 
porcelain;  gooa  llroestone  is  abundant,  but  not  used 
either  for  agricultural  or  other  purposes.  It  is  conjec- 
tured that  the  mountain  ranges  contain  much  mineral 
wealth,  but  titey  remain  almost  wholly  unexplored.  Iron 
and  copper  are  the  only  metals  hitherto  discovered,  and 
the  former  alone  is  apidied  to  any  purpose  by  the  na- 
tives. 

The  climate  exhibits  every  variety,  according  to  ele- 
vation. and  summer  heats  atid  winter  cold  are  severally 
felt  In  places  within  sight  of  each  other.  In  the  moun- 
tainous regions  it  is  not  unhealthy,  and  resemldcs  the 
climate  of  the  S.  of  Europe,  not  being  subjected  either 
to  the  bumini;  suns  or  periodical  rains  of  Bengal.  Suow 
nrerails  during  a great  part  of  the  winter,  cxce|it  In  some 
tew  districts ; showers  are  frequent  in  summer,  and 
ill  cimscqueoce  of  the  exhalations  arising  ffom  the  nu- 
merous springs  and  cataracts,  a certain  humidltv  per- 
vades tlic  atmosphere,  even  at  tills  season.  Paoukka,  al- 
though but  a few  miles  distant  from  Tassisudon,  has  a 
cliraaie  so  much  milder  than  the  latter,  that  it  has  been 
chosen  as  the  winter  residence  of  the  sovereign. 

The  mountain  forests  abound  with  beech,  ash.  maple, 
birch,  yew.  pine,  fir,  cypress.  A:c.,  but  contain  no  oaks. 
Numerous  fruits  common  to  Europe  flourish  ; as  apples 
(though  of  an  inferior  aiulitv',  pears,  apricots,  poaches, 
walnuts,  melons,  mulberries,  strawberries,  raspber- 
ries (the  two  latter  fruits  growing  wild),  oranwt,  and 
pomegranates,  which  are  excellent.  In  the  cmder  dis- 
tricts, theciunamon-lree,  and  a species  of  rhubarb,  are 
found. 

'Hie  marshes  of  the  S.  abound  with  elephants,  rhino- 
ceroses, tigers,  buflUues,  and  other  formidable  wild  ani- 
mals ; but.  excepting  in  these  jiarU,  they  are  nut  abun- 
dant. Captain  Turner  speaks  only  of  a kind  of  monkey, 
w hich  inhabits  its  vicinity,  and  the  yaik.  or  grunting  ox, 
which  is  found  among  the  mountains  of  the  N . IxHindary, 
but  descends  Into  thu  lower  country  for  pasture  during 
the  winter  roontlis.  The  Tangiin  horse,  a species  peculiar 
to  Buutan,  aliout  19  hands  high,  well-formed,  short- 
botlled,  clean-limbed,  deep  in  the  chest,  extremely  active, 
and  well-suited  to  mountainous  countries,  is  an  object  of 
considerable  traffic  with  Bengal.  Those  have  a tendency 
to  become  piebald ; those  of  one  colour  amongst  tliem, 
although  raro,  and  lt«s  valued  by  the  natives,  are  much 
more  esteemed  by  the  DritUb  merchants. 

Pt-opif.  — The  Booteas  have  been  already  noticed  (see 
p.  1113.)  In  physical  furmatioD  they  differ  greatlv  from 
the  Bmgalcso,  being  hardv,  robust,  strong,  and  occa- 
slonaUv,  in  the  mountain  dtitricli,  attaining  a height  of 
more  tiian  6 ft.  'rboir.  skins  arc  smooth,  and  ofl«n  not 
darker  than  those  of  the  Inhab.  of  the  S.  of  Europe ; 
facet  brcMid,  and  cbeek-boues  high,  from  which  point  the 
face  rapidly  narrows  downwards ; the  eye  is  small  and 
black,  with  long  pointed  coriiors,  looking  as  If  extended 
ill  width  bv  artindal  means ; they  have  scarcely  any 
eye-lashcs.  heard,  or  whiskers.  They  are  often  greatly 
afflicted  with  goitre,  especially  those  who  live  near  rivers 
subject  to  inundation.  Though  not  delicient  in  courage, 
they  are  peaceably  inclined  ami  inexpert  in  the  arts  of  war: 
the  bow  aud  arrow  (in  the  u»e  of  which  they  are  skilful), 
swoni,  and  falchiou,  are  their  chief  weapons.  No  mili- 
tary discipline  whatever  is  malntair.ed.  and  ambush  is 
more  frequently  resorted  to  than  open  conflict.  They 
dress  in  wooUen  cloth  ; use  animal  food  and  spirits. 
Tea  is  the  usual  beverage,  but  so  prepared  as  to  suit  few 
paUtci  but  their  own.  Their  dwellings  seldom  exceed 
one  story  in  height ; the  palace  of  the  n^jah,  at  Tas- 
sisuiinn.  ronsiits  of  several,  aad  is  magnllicent,  as  com- 
partxl  with  the  oilier  edifices.  Miicii  ingenuity  Is  dli- 
played  in  the  coustnictlon  of  their  bridges,  which  are 
composed  either  of  timber  or  chains  of  iron:  there  is  one 
of  tne  latter  kind  across  the  Tchlochien.  at  Chuka.  de- 
serving of  admiration;  the  founder  of  which  is  itoknown. 
Their  aqucMurls  are  formed  of  the  trunks  of  trees  hollowed 
for  the  purpose.  Boili  )K»lyeainy  and  polyandry  are  to 
practh'e  i marriage  is  not  rsittflevl  by  any  religious  form, 
and  it  freqianitly  happens  that  onu  female  biocomes  Ihe 
joint  property  of  several  members  of  a family ; the  dead 
are  bunit,  and  their  ashes  plunged  into  a river,  on  which 
occasion  certain  ceremonies  are  pv-rfurmed  by  thu  (jylongs, 
a numerous  sivt  of  recluses,  who  apply  th'emsolri-s  ex- 
clusively to  administering  the  duties  of  reUgiun.  There 
are  two  annual  fi-stivnli ; one  in  the  spring,  called  the 
kooii.  consisting  of  different  sports,  in  which  those  of  all 
ranks,  sex.  ami  age,  mix  with  unrestraim<d  freedom  ; and 
an  autumnal  festiv.vl,  called  mtiUaum,  eml^aclng  a tnul- 
tUudv  of  Hindoo  allnrorlet. 

vlgriv.'tdlisrc.— . In  llie  culture  of  tho  laod  tho  tuUvca 
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display  Induitry  and  care.  lUce,  wiieat,  barley,  and  a 
spedes  of  trlan^lar  seed  bearing  an  afflnlty  to  t'le 
polyguoum  of  I.iniueus,  are  the  chief  agricultural  pro- 
ducts. The  valley  of  Tassisudon,  and  some  of  (hr  lands 
skirting  the  river,* yield  two  ernps  annually ; the  ground 
OD  the  slopes  of  the  hills  is  levelled  by  cutting  it  Into 
shelves,  to  enable  It  to  be  Irrigated  by  the  mountain 
streams.  The  most  laborio:u  offices  of  husbandry  fall  to 
the  lot  of  the  females.  Notwithstanding  the  climate 
afibrds  groat  advaittages  fur  the  production  of  culinary 
vegetables,  the  tur^tlp  Is  the  only  one  cultivated  wiin 
much  success;  cucumbers,  ihallou,  melons,  he.,  are 
grown ; but  potatoes  have  failed,  and  are  now  totally 
neglected. 

'rhe  trade  with  the  surrounding  rountrios  U a mo- 
nopoly In  the  hands  of  the  govenimrnt.  Coarse  woollen 
cloths,  horses,  wax,  ivory,  gold-dust,  silver  ingot*,  musk, 
the  various  I'ruUs  of  Bootan.  and  ChitH-se  manufactures, 
form  the  chief  articles  of  export  to  Bengal  x and  the 
same  articles,  with  the  addition  of  rock  salt,  leather, 
tobacco,  pa)>er.  rice,  Ac.,  to  Tibet.  An  annua)  caravan 
is  sent  by  the  deb-rajah  into  the  Bengal  nresid..  which 
returns  laden  with  indigo  ((*omposlng  half  the  cargo), 
English  woollens,  linen  cloths,  cottons,  sandal-wood, 
spices,  assahetida,  shetd-copjHrr.  tin.  gunpowder,  otter- 
skins,  horns,  hides,  Ac.,  the  whole  usually  amounting  In 
value  to  about  StMMiO  ru)H*es.  A small  traffic  with  the  K. 
division  Ilf  the  ilung)Kiur  district  is  also  maintained. 
A base  silver  coin,  worth  about  Ua/.,  struck  in  Coorh 
Bahar,  it  current  throughout  Bootan,  where  there  is  no 
mint. 

Manufachirft.  ^ The  principal  li  paper,  made  from 
the  bark  of  a trc(‘,  IVom  wnich  materiar  a kind  of  sUk  and 
satin  is  also  made.  Paro  is  the  only  market  in  Bootan, 
and  here  are  manulacturf*d  Idols,  swords,  daggers,  and 
the  barbs  of  arrows ; the  latter  are  dipped  in  a poison 
procured  from  a tree  unknown  to  Europeans,  which, 
However,  seldom  proves  mortal. 

UrltgioH.  — BuildhUm.of  the  Lama  sect,  Is  the  pre> 
valent  religion;  but  a difference  of  oplntun  exists  ots 
certain  points,  one  sect  permitting  the  use  of  fucNl  emt- 
sldered  Impure  by  the  Brahmins.  No  interruption  what- 
ever, of  a diplomatic  or  other  charaider,  is  allowMl  to 
Intvrirre  during  the  period  of  the  celebration  of  sacred 
lites : there  are  many  simUarities  in  religious  custiuns 
here  with  those  of  Tibet. 

(foeernmi^.  — The  sovereign  power,  ihcmgh  rested  In 
the  hands  of  the  dharma-rai^.  who  Is  regarded  as  pos- 
sessing divine  attributes,  is  exercised  otily  by  the  nel>- 
rajah,  who  resides  at  Tassisudon.  The  several  passes 
into  the  country  are  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  officers 
called  sa6o4s,  who  usually  inh^it  tlie  fortn-SM-s  of 
their  peculiar  districts,  except  in  winter,  whi-n  they 
visit  the  lower  country,  to  csca{ie  from  the  rigour  of  ilte 
season,  and  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  their  author- 
ity, which  Is  uncertain  m its  extent. 

The  interior  and  S.  parts  of  the  country  arc  dlvhkd 
into  different  domains,  each  controlled  by  a resident 
functionary,  whose  duty  consists  In  the  exaction  of  the 
gov.  dues,  and  general  administration  of  his  distr.  The 
most  subordinate  of  the  public  officers  are  called  tm>okt  c$, 
which  situation,  however,  affords  an  opportunity  for  euti- 
sldirrable  preferment.  The  rcfvenucs  of  the  rajali  aro 
paid  mostly  In  articles  of  produce  ami  rocrcluuvdise. 
Tassisudon,  Wandi)K>or,  Tamnukka,  ('ituusa.  and  Muri- 
chom.are  the  chief  towns ; but,  with  the  exception  of  ti»o 
first  two,  they  are  no  better  than  small  village. 

/fis/ory.  — Of  this  cmintry,  called  by  the  ancient 
Brahmins  Madra,  no  early  record  has  bem  transtnUtcsl. 
nor  was  public  attention  much  directed  towards  it  until 
the  deb-raJah’s  invasion  of  the  neighbouring  territory  ol 
Cooch  Bahar,  in  1772,  which  the  British  govermnent 
opposed ; but,  through  the  Intervonllou  of  tho  lonta  of 
Tibet,  a peace  was  fleeted  ; the  disputed  district  being 
awarded  to  the  Bootanese. 

It  is  extremely  difficult,  and  in  some  parts  ImpotsIMe, 
to  determine  the  exact  iKmndary  of  tho  countij ; a regu- 
lar syitsan  of  encroachment  on  the  surrounding  states 
having  been  long  practts4xl  by  the  Boutancse,  who  bare 
at  difforent  periods  appropriated  to  thetns*‘lvus  consider- 
able possessions  hehingiiig  to  Bengal  ,xud  Assam.  Grrat 
alarm  was  created  In  IHIO  by  a supposed  threatened  in- 
vasion of  the  Chinese,  who  had  entered  Ncpaul ; and  tlie 
del>-rajah  was  excited  by  hli  fears  to  declare  himself 
amicalily  towards  the  British,  in  the  hope  of  gaining 
assistance,  if  required.  A treaty  was  concluded  in  177&. 
for  carrving  on  the  traffic  of  the  E.  I.  Company  with 
Tibt-t,  through  Bootan,  by  means  of  tho  native  mer- 
chants. no  other  mode  of  communication  being  ;dluwed. 
{HamiUon't  E.  I.  Gat,  1.  S70— 27& ; Turmtr'a  £ws- 
hossw  io  Tibft,  pwssitw. ) 

BOOTON,  an  Isl.  of  the  R.  Archipelago.  2d  division; 
lying  off  the  S.E.  extremity  of  Celebes  i length.  N,  to  S.. 

m. ; average  breadth  ab^l  20m. ; between  lot.  4*^  and 
6°  h.,  long.  123°  E.  It  U high  ami  woody.  bvit  well 
cultivated,  yielding  rice,  malse.  an  ahiindance  of  tropica) 
CrxUU,  poultry,  &c.  The  Dutch  had  foruterly  a settle- 
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ment  here.  uA  icnt  u>  aA«>r  •imoallf  to  <t««tro)r  all  tb« 

clov«  trees  on  the  island.  (Nam/Utm'i  £.  /.  Oa».) 

BOPPA  RT  (an.  BaudMriga),  a town  of  the  Prussian 
States,  pror.  Rhine,  on  the  bank  of  that  river, 

9 ni.  8.  coblenta.  Pop.  3.H00.  *niis  Is  a very  ancient 
town.  Its  walls  appearing  to  bo  built  on  the  found* 
atiOQs  of  a fort  construct^  by  Dnisus.  In  the  middle 
ages  it  was  an  imperial  city,  and  several  councils  have 
bii^n  held  in  It.  The  houses  are  mostly  of  wood  and 
plaster,  with  nrojectlng  upper  stories ; and  the  streets 
are  narrow,  ilUpaTixl.  and  filthy.  The  larM  convent  of 
Marlmburg,  founded  in  1133,  and  some  similar  establish* 
menu,  have  been  converted  into  the  more  useful  purpose 
of  cotton  (fortes.  The  |»arlih  church  and  the  old 
church  of  the  Carmelites  are  worth  notice.  {ScAreiberj 
Barrotr'i  Ttmr,  gc.) 

BORDE.AUX,  or  BOURDEAUX  (an.  BmrdigaU), 
an  imfiortant  commercial  city  and  sea-port  of  Prance; 
cap.  d^p.  Giroude,  in  the  centre  of  an  eatenslve  plain,  on 
the  left  or  W.  bank  of  the  Garonne,  &5  m.  S.K.  frqmi  lU 
rmbourhure,  103  m.  N.N.R.  Bayonne,  and  307  m.  S.W. 
Paris  ; lat.  44'J  %V  S.,  long.  (P  33*  3.V'  W.  Pop.  (« 
com.)  95,114.  Thetiaronne  here  describes  a semlclrclo, 
along  the  outer  side  of  which  the  city  extends  for  about 
i\  m.,  with  a breadth  of  about  1 m.  in  iu  greatest  dia* 
meter.  The  city  Ls  divided  into  the  old  and  new  quarters  : 
the  former,  or  southern  portion,  which  includes  the  an* 
cient  Roman  town,  contains  only  narrow,  crooked,  and 
dirty  streets,  with  lll*buUt  stone  houses  ; while  the  latter, 
comprising  the  N.  part  of  the  city,  has  mostly  risen  up 
since  1743.  when  the  liitendant  M.  do  Toumy  com* 
menced  his  enUgfatened  administration.  It  is  extremely 
hamUome,  and  dt'servedly  celebrated.  The  Rue  du 
Chapeau  Rouge,  which,  with  its  continuations,  divides 
the  city  Into  two  nearly  equal  paru.  U,  in  breadth, 
length,  and  appearance,  not  dissimilar  to  Portland 
Place,  and  has  many  elegant  shops,  and  some  noble 
editices,  as  the  Bourto,  and  Grand  Tncatre.  Thu  AlU>es 
and  <!ours  de  Toumy,  the  Cours  du  Jardln  Public,  the 
Cours  d’.Albret,  and  several  other  streets ; and  the  Placet, 
or  squares,  entitled  Louis  Philippe  Icr,  Royale,  Uauphine, 
Ac.,  may  bo  particularised  for  their  bcautv  or  site.  The 
Faubourg  dcs  Chartrions,  which  contains  the  Jardln 
Public,  was  sptAien  of  as  perhaps  the  finest  suburb  In 
Europe,  till  the  extension  of  building  made  it  part  of  the 
city.  The  approach  to  Bordeaux  water  Is  very 
striking.  The  river,  in  its  narrowest  part,  opposite  the 
Place  Royale,  is  730  yards  across,  with  a depth  of  16  (t. 
at  low.  and  nearly  5 fathoms  at  high  water  t the  length 
of  the  |K>rt,  from  one  end  to  the  other  of  the  city,  is 
rcckonm  at  upwards  of  a league  ; It  Is  capable  of  aceom- 
mo<lating  1,300  ships  : and  such  as  do  not  exceed  500  or 
600  tons  may  enter  it  at  all  times  of  the  tide.  The 
Garonne  is  skirted  along  the  city  by  a succession  of 
superb  quays,  which  djescend,  by  a gentle  inclination,  to 
the  water’s  edge,  and,  besidiw  their  utility,  are  amongst 
the  principal  ornaments  of  the  town,  being  lined  with 
hannsome  bulldinn,  whose  fli^adee  have  an  imposing 
effect.  '*  On  viewing.”  says  Mr.  logits,  ” this  ntagnifi- 
rent  crescent  from  any  opposite  point  frnm  which  the 
eye  may  embrace  its  wnole  extent,  one  cantwt  hesitate 
in  aM-rtbIng  to  it  a decided  superiority  over  any  eewp- 
iCtril  presented  to  us  either  In  tM  French  or  the  English 
tni'tropolis.''  {Stcitterland,  l(c.  p.  315.)  On  the  nppo>lto 
thle  of  the  river  there  is  only  the  small  suburb  of  La 
Bastide.  The  communication  between  the  city  and  its 
suburb  Is  maintained  by  the  fvnous  bridge  of  Bordeaux, 
one  of  the  noblest  structures  of  the  kind  that  is  any 
w here  to  be  met  with.  It  it  5334  yards  In  length  (or 
12<H  yards  longer  than  Waterloo  Bnoge),  by  48  ft.  broad  ; 
bos  17  arches,  the  piers  being  of  sbme,  and  the 
upper  parts  partly  of  stone  and  (^ly  of  brick.  It  was 
commenced  in  1810,  and  completed  in  183),  at  a cost  of 
tIOO.OUOf.  Owing  to  the  depth  oudstren^h  of  the  current, 
it  was  a most  lalrarious  undertaking.  The  road  to  Paris 
passes  over  this  Inidge.  The  public  buildings  roost  worthy 
of  notice  are  the  cathedral,  the  churches  of  St.  Michel.  St. 
t’roix,  ,St.  Seurin,  Paul,  Bruno,  and  others ; the  Bourse 
(Rxchange).Custom  lln., Grand  Theatre,  Hall  of  Justice, 
Palais  Royal,  Fort  de  lla.  synagogue,  public  baths,  Ac 
‘ The  cathedral  Is  a fine,  but  uoflnUhetL  Gothic  edifice, 
commenced,  according  to  Hugo,  In  the  11th,  and  con* 
tioued.  hy  stweral  dllfrrent  architects.  In  that  and  the 
succeeding  centuries,  from  which  circumstance,  although 
beautiful  lo  parts,  it  wants  harmony  and  regularity.  It 
Is  4131  in  length  ; the  height  of  its  nave  is  H5lt. ; that 
arm  of  the  cross  in  which  its  grand  entrance  is  placni  is 
adorned  with  two  spires,  each  nearly  160  ft.  in  height. 
At  a short  distance  from  it  stands  the  ancient  belfry, 
formerly  nearly  3'iOfl.  high;  but  having  been  much 
dilapidated  during  the  Revolution,  it  is  now  reduced  to 
little  more  than  lUO  fr.  high,  and  serves  as  a shot  tower. 
The  church  of  St.  Mlchor.  built  in  the  13th  century.  Is 

10  a more  perfect  architectural  style  than  the  cathedral  i 
but,  like  other  churches  In  Bo^aux.  it  Is  dark  and 

Rlocnny.  U also  h.is  an  Isolated  belfry,  which  was  330 
. hi^  until  mutiUtad,  and  in  port  destroyed,  by  a 


tempest  In  1766.  On  Its  summit  Is  now  a telegraph, 
forming  part  of  the  line  between  Paris  and  Bayonne ; 
and  beneath  It  is  a cwvem  in  which  dead  bodies  have  been 
preserved  for  a lengthened  period.  The  chun-b  of  St. 
Croix  It  the  most  aocleot  or  all,  having  been  built  before 
the  middle  of  the  7th  centuiy,  and  restored  by  (.’harle* 
magne.  The  churches  of  Kotre  Dame.  St.  Paul,  and 
the  College  Royal,  are  of  much  later  date.  The  lyna* 
gogue  Is  a handsome  building,  erected  In  the  time  of 
Napoleon.  There  are  3 Protestant  churches,  but  they 
present  nothing  worthy  of  remark.  Tho  Bourse  is  a 
largo  edifice,  with  a splendid  staircase,  and  a hall  in 
its  centre.  9h4  R-  In  length,  by  65^  ft.  broad,  lighted  by 
a Urge  glaxcu  dome.  78|  ft.  high,  and  adorned  with  a 
gallery  iup|M>rted  by  a clouble  rank  of  arcades,  lo  the 
upn>r  part  of  the  btUldlng  are  the  (.'ouncil  rhamlM"r. 
Tribunal  of  Commerce,  and  roams  used  for  other  puhlic 
purposes.  The  Custom  House,  built  on  the  corres- 
ponding side  of  the  Place  Royale.  is,  externally,  like  tbe 
Bourse.  The  Grand  Theatre,  built  In  the  reign  of  LuuU 
X Vi.,  at  an  expense  of  170,000/..  has,  without  exception, 
the  handsomest  exterior  in  France,  and  |>erhai>s  in 
Kuro)>c.  It  will  accommodate  4.000  perrons,  and  nas  a 
fine  concert-room,  a spadoiu  hall,  emf/s,  and  other  apart- 
ments. There  are  several  other  thratrrt.  Imt  none  is 
particularly  distinguished.  The  Palais,  or  ChAtrau  RuyaL 
Duilt  in  1 778,  and  formerly  the  residence  of  the  archbishop, 
is  an  extensive  and  fine  structure,  with  a large  quadri- 
lateral court  in  Us  centre.  Sapokon  made  it  an  lii<i>erUl 
palace.  ThePaUisdeJustice.tneseatnf  thernyal  court, 
and  civil  tribunal,  has  a marble  staliie  of  Montesquieu. 
Tbe  modem  town-hall  U of  Gothic  an-hlterture ; of 
tbe  ancient  one,  built  In  tbe  I3tb  century,  nothing  at 
present  remains  tiut  an  oval  tower,  surmounted  by  a 
dome,  flanked  by  two  turrets,  called  the  Tour  de  CUor~ 

^‘^l^rdeaux  was  for  a long  period  fortified ; but  the 
new  streets  planned  by  M.  oe  Toumy  for  the  most  part 
occupy  the  sites  of  the  former  works : the  Fort  de  lla, 
constructed  by  Charles  VH.,  is  now  converted  Into  the 
prison : the  ChAteau  Tromprtle,  built  by  the  same 
sovereign  in  I4.S3,  was  demoUshid  In  1817  ; and  its  site, 
which  now  forms  the  Place  I^ouis  Philimte,  laid  out  as  a 
promenade,  and  planted  wltli  trees.  Thcro  are  some 
remains  of  antiquity  in  Bordeaux:  the  principal  iswhat  1s 
called  the  ” Palace  of  Gallienus,”  a vast  amphitheatre  of 
brick  and  stone,  believed  to  have  been  erected  about 
A.D.  360,  but  now  much  dilapidated.  It  stands  in  tho 
N.  half  of  the  city,  abotit  I m.  from  the  ancient  Roman 
town.  It  appears  to  have  been  of  an  elliptic  form.  144^ 
yds.  long,  by  nearly  1 15yds.  wide,  and  capable  of  accom- 
modating Ifi.ono  spectators;  it  suflhred  greatly  during 
the  rermiitlonary  phrcnxy  lo  1793  (when  the  Palais 
d'Ombri^e,  or  Castmra  Cmbrarlw,  another  Roman 
edifice,  was  also,  for  tho  most  part,  destroyed) : but  its 
two  principal  entrances,  2K{ft.  high,  by  191-Cth  ft.  wide, 
and  a part  of  its  circumference,  are  sUll  nearly  perfecL 
Most  other  relics  of  the  Roman  domlnirm  have  disap- 
peared. The  Temple  of  TuteUf,  sup)»osed  to  have  betm 
Micated  to  the  tutelary  divinity  of  tho  place,  and  to  have 
been  erected  early  in  the  first  century,  was  88  ft.  in  length 
on  each  side,  ana  contained  34  enormotts  enlumns,  17  of 
which  were  standing  towards  tbe  end  of  the  17th  eimtury. 
it  was  much  mutilated  in  1049.  and  toiallv  detnoKshra 
under  Louis  XIV.,  in  1677.  to  make  room  for  the  glacis, 
ronstr\)cted  by  Vauban,  round  the  ChAteau  Trnropette. 
No  trace  Is  found  of  the  Temple  of  Diana  and  Fountain 
of  Divona ; and  the  stream  Ihritia,  now  La  Devise,  men- 
tioned by  Ausonius  iClarct  L'rArs,  xlv.  B.). 
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instead  of  supporting  fleets,  is  now  arched  over,  and  no 
vestiges  are  extant  of  its  chxk. 

Bomeaux  has  many  structures,  Ac.  devoted  to  trade, 
arU,  and  manufiictum.  There  are  several  building, 
docks.  In  which  brigs,  frigates,  Ac.,  and  even  ships  of  the 
lino  are  constructed,  thous^  not  so  many  of  either  as 
formerly.  The  Abattoir  Omirat  (slaughterhouse),  com- 
menced In  1837.  Is,  like  the  RntrepAt  for  Colonial  Pro* 
duce  near  it,  a lar^  bnllding  well  adipted  for  its  purpose. 
There  Is  a very  extensive  muff  manufactory  near  the 
Fort  de  Ha,  employing  from  400  to  500  hands,  and  con- 
taining a warehouse  capable  of  holding  30,130  cwt.  of 
tobacco.  There  are  oumercau  brandy  dJsdUeries,  sugar  re. 
fineries,  vinegar,  glass-bottle,  shot,  and  cordage  factories. 
Iron  and  steel  forges,  potteries,  and  tanneries,  with  roanu- 
(krtures  of  cottons,  woollens,  kid  gloves,  bonnets,  corks, 
playing-cards,  liqueurs,  musical  instruments,  barrels, 
turpentine  and  other  drugs,  soda,  alum,  vitriol,  mine- 
ral waters  and  other  chemical  preparations ; and  in 
the  neighlxmrho<^  of  Bordeaux  some  gunpowder  fo- 

The  trade  of  the  port  U roniWerable  In  the  pnaluce  of 
; these  manufartun's,  andln  grain,  cattle,  aiuUlmlter  ; btil 
I tbe  chief  articles  of  export  are  the  famous  red  wines  of  the 
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C;imndc  Anil  bratidf.  A larK«  portion  of  the  inhab.  of  the 
Quartk’r  tie  Ctmrtrona  are  wine  merchant*,  and  a (treat 
|Mrt  al*<>  of  that  quarter  it  oo.-iipicxl  w ith  coUara,  »itme  of 
which  are  capablr  of  contaiiilnir  tuns  of  wine.  The 
i'\(H>rt*  of  wine  from  liordcaua  ainoiuit  at  present  to 
from  iSO.UfiO  to  iiti.00.1  tuns  a year,  and  would  doubtlo*  be 
su'-irh  (Treater  were  it  nut  for  the  heavy  dutlaa  im)HHcd 
on  most  foreign  articles.  The  traile  of  the  port  iias 
also  lutTcretl  tevercly  from  the  depreraod  state  of  the 
French  c-donics,  owing  to  the  preu-rence  giren  to  the 
growers  of  (•ect^root  sugar,  iicsides  wines  ami  bramlichi, 
which  are  fiimishiM  to  every  country  with  which  Uor- 
(tc.iux  h.!*  any  trade,  the  cliief  exports  are  liqueurs. 
WcUnuts,  riiestnuts,  dried  fruits,  vinegar,  tartar,  skins, 
flour.  Cork,  aud  various  drugs  to  Kngland.  Spirit  of 
wine,  tartar.  moL-uses,  arid  colonial  prihluce  to  the  S’, 
of  ihiro(>e;  fruits,  verdigris,  and  a few  m,vnurartured 
nrtieles  to  the  (’■  Ht.<tof  ; to  Spauiih  .America  and  the  W, 
Iiiili.v  Colonies  of  France,  Frinich  manufactures,  furni' 
ture.  rattle,  aud  flmir  ; to  IhcS.  Seas,  the  F..  Imties, 
and  t’hina,aJl  sart>uf  m.'umfiicturcs, furniture,  silver.kc. 
B-*'iliMux  Is  theehief(xirt  of  Soi*th.-m  France  fi»r  colonial 
produce  ; It  ros'eivi^  from  America,  India,  and  Africa. 
colTee,  sugar.  {Kqi|M*r.  cigars,  ruiella  l>ark,  indigo,  quin- 
quina. tea,  rice,  rucon.  skins.  dj-e-uixMls.  \c. ; iron,  leatl, 
and  other  metals  are  iimiurteil.  rv|MxialIy  from  Ktigland  ; 
Usli.  glue,  and  tallow  from  Kusda  ] timber  from  the  Bal- 
tic ; roct  Us.  oil.  liquorice,  salfron.  Ac.  from  Sjiain  ; tine 
.*md  *t»'cl  from  ChTinany  : cheese  and  slock-tiih  from 
liolUint;  linens  from  Fngland,  atwi  the  two  last'itaroed 
roiiiitrit's,  Ac.  In  1XV>,  vessels,  including  their 
reiH-atcd  voyages,  arrived  at  Bordeaux ; of  which  Gxa 
Were  from  ion-ign  |mrls,  and  from  French  (Kiris. 

Of  the  foreign  yes.M>is  entering  the  (H>rt,  were  Fiiglish. 
'J’liere  bei<irige«l  to  ttio  city,  on  the  1st  of  January,  IW. 
3.’>7  ve«»els,  of  the  burden  of  Pins;  of  these  2.10 

Vessels,  of  the  burden  of  &7,5<IO  tons,  were  employed  in 
foreign  trade,  and  the  others  tn  coasting  trade  and  river 
ii.ivig.itiuii.  Tlie  trade  with  tlie  interior,  it  gnrally  farili> 
tap'd  by  the  ('anal  du  Midi  (.Sec  Fh  vmcc.)  Tlie  custom 
dutiirs  at  Bordeaux,  In  |K3i,  ainountesi  to  5A0.478J. 

Bordeaux  possesses  several  rharitablo  institutions. 
'*  The  New  ilmpitai.  erected  to  re|>lHre  that  of  St.  Andre 
(built  in  IXx)),  is."  says  Mr.  Ingllt.  **  u(Kin  a scale  of 
liiagni.icence  and  ('omfurt  beyond  what  is  to  be  found  in 
any  other  town  in  Kurqie.  1 dedicated  the  seruiid  of  my 
dsy*  At  Kord.'aux  tn  a visit  to  this  liosultal,  and  was 
rqii.dir  luiqirited  at  its  extent.  Aiid  dellgnled  wiili  the 
a iiiilrabU*  arrangements  that  pervade  every  part  of  it. 
Tnere  U nothing  that  this  hospital  does  not  contain.  It 
iiiclki  lev  7 10  Ixxls  fur  sick  ftcrsiiris,  and  IK  rliambers  for 
i:ie  itcc>>tniiiodation  of  persons  who  pay  f.ir  the  attentions 
receive.  It  ctintains  baths,  bakehouses,  courts,  aii 
a;<-<(>.«*c.try‘s  siiop,  w;iter-res<‘rvoirs,  gardens,  and  ac- 
v.j;ii-mHl  itimi  for  metlical  men.  There  are  also  in  the 
liO'pit.-d  31  reservoirs  forwator,  os  a provision  ag.iiust  (ire, 
coiibduing  1,410  lihds.  I netxl  scarcely  add.  fli.tt,  in  the 
eh* iidiiiesi  of  every  defiartmcnt,  the  nosfdUtl  is  perfect; 
and  that  in  tiie  smAllevt  mimitisr,  every  thing  is  found  that 
eau  rtintrdmte  idtlier  to  heHith  or  Pi  comfort.  The  Ikir- 
d'hut  are  justly  proud  of  this  noble  Institution.'*  (Nirff- 
^■rl-uvi.  4-c.,  i».  31H. ) There  are.  also,  hos|iit:di  for  aliens, 
loiiKdli-igs,  Ine  ageil,  insane.  Ac.,  6urcaur  dc  charHi, 
n i/e/id  dc  tmemtU  tUs  and  other  similar  establishments, 
'i'tiere  are  two  buildings  lu.vu'  the  river,  e.-ich  3<j  yards 
s piare.dv'voled  In  public  b.-vths  ; their  exterior  is  crowned 
witli  an  agreeahle  terrace,  and  the  inP*rior  of  b«»th  Is 
(i  te  i Up  w tilt  all  the  various  klmls  of  liaths,  medicinal  and 
i-im  rvtiNi*.  'I'lie  vineyard  uftlic  fmmor  iiioiiastery  of  the 
( '.irthusi.ins  is  now  converted  Into  a (lublic  ceimiery : 
ther>‘  are  three  others  in  Htirde.mx,  two  belonging  to 
the  I'r'iteslaiits.  and  one  to  the  Jew  s. 

liordi-aiix  is  the  seat  of  an  arclibiihopric,  of  a roral 
rourt  a‘i  I cuiiU  of  assiie.  and  trilmnals  of  primary  ]u- 
ri>dieti<m  aiul  of  commerce  It  has  numerous  sciehtiOc 
and  sch  dostic  institutions.  The  Museum  ticcupies  a 
Urgeexteut  of  gnmiid,  and  rttmprise*  the  public  library, 
r.ibiiiet  of  uatur.vl  IdsPiry  aitd  amiqiies.  a picturo  gallery. 
scIkmIs  of  design  and  painting,  oliservatory,  Ae.  The 
(iuhltc  library  exmtains  HO.OOn  vols.,  amongst  w hicit  are 
#ome  rare  works,  and  several  valuable  M.SS. ; the  other 
deparlm<-ntv  are  not  very  rich;  the  piclurr-gallery,  Imw- 
ever,  boastv  «>r  s<>me  g>Kid  (Nilntlugs  of  the  French.  lu- 
fun,  and  Flemish  ich'jols.  Tlierc  is  a boUhlc  garden, 
at  whieli  a course  of  h-cttires.  recognised  by  the  Tniver- 
sity  of  France,  is  annually  delivered  ; a uulversity  aca- 
demy, roy.ii  academy  nf  arts,  sdeiires,  and  tielie».U'Urt‘S, 
a royal  college,  a faculty  of  theology,  with  schixjls  of  na- 
vlgatio.t  arv>l  nnniicihe,  a tiunn.il  school,  a sch'xd  for 
deaf  aud  dumb,  .vc.  *.  an  Athcnaniin  ; Linrireon,  phiioma- 
thtr,  a id  Hitsiic<M'himrgicai  sm-ieties,  a n>y.il  society  of 
iiu>di.  i(H'.  a MH'iety  of  commercial  emulation,  Ac.  In  the 
vicluliy  of  the  city  is  an  exjierimental  farm,  aud  a ra.'e- 
c>iur«<-  or  litpiKHlroiiie  ; the  country  round  Is  chiefly 
••■(»r<.pri.it«il  P>  the  ciiiiure  of  too  vine* ; bat.  frmn  it* 
fl  itiM"s.  is  ih-void  of  much  |>iriurt-sque  iM  HUty.  Tliere  is 
a ivtiiUstock  bank  w iih  a c,ipilal  of  3,0i.iU,n(X»  Ironci,  and 
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a Id  Bordeaux.  .Since  iMA>V  this  city  hat 

iici'ii  lighted  with  gas.  The  Inhabilaiits  are  generally 
opulent,  aud  lire  in  a style  sujreriur  to  that  comniMu  in 
any  other  French  city,  Paris  excepti<d.  I'he  jurisdiction 
of  the  royal  court  uf  Bordeaux  extends  over  tluMli  ps. 
ltir«*mic.  fharente,  and  Dordogne  ; its  ardibUitopric, 
which  origiuatol  in  the  third  century,  has  for  vulTragans 
the  bivho(»s  nf  .Agen,  Angoulcmc,  roictiers,  IVrigueux, 
las  liochellc,  and  Liicon.  Bordeaux  scuds  Adepmies  to 
the  chamber,  3 for  tlie  city,  and  1 for  the  arromli>#o* 
ineiiL 

Hitiory,  .— The  rt»ocn  of  the  foundation  of  Bordeaux 
Is  111. known.  It  was  the  capital  of  the  I iri*ct\ 

' a Celtic  nation  of  tiaul,  and  a etdebratevi  comnierci-il  city 
, in  the  lime  uf  StraUi.  It  was  taken  by  the  Kotnaiis  in 
; thercigii  of  .Augustus  ; ami  IIadri.tnmade  it  the  lueirufM^ 

’ lis  of  tiic  SiToii'l  .Aquitaine.  In  the  reign  of  Cailit'nu*. 
I TiHrlciM.  the  governor  of  this  prov..  one  oflhe  so.call<d 
[ thirty  tyriuits,  As>uute«i  the  pur(de  here,  and  it  is  most 
probable  ( J/ngo)  th.xt  it  was  he  who  bu  It  the  ei'lebr.vteit 
‘ amphuheatre.  In  417  the  VisigT-ths.  in  5tltJ  Clovis,  and 
in  72*J  the  Saroctnis,  possessed  ihemseivr*  of  it;  uudi-r 
I CharleinngiH',  it  was  |p»verucd  by  a count  of  Its  nw  n ; iu 
the  ninth  oimtury  it  was  ruined  by  the  Nunii.-uis  It 
subsi'qiiently  Irecaine  the  cap.  nf  OiileniM.  and  fell  with 
the  rest  of  th.'it  ihichy  umiiT  the  kiiigv  uf  Fngl.'uwl,  In 
whom  It  almost  uninlerruptnliylHdmig^  till  the  Hnglish 
were  finally  exivellnl  from  France  In  the  rr  ign  of  lb  ory 
VI.  Generally  stM-oking.  this  city  has  in  later  times  Ikvii 
attached  to  the  interests  of  the  Bourbon  family  ; Imi  in 
l*v30,  on  the  publlcatluu  of  the  urdt/aisaRrei  of  Ctiarles 
X.,  the  stamlard  uf  revolt  was  hotsti'd  here  before  news 
arrived  of  the  same  occurn-iire  hi  Faris.  Bordeaux  and 
its  vicinity  have,  in  all  ages.  pr<Miuce\l  celeliraled  men ; 
amongst  otiiers,  MonP'squieu  and  .MunLaigiw;  tlie  loititi 
|NK*t  Ausoiilus,  In  tlie  fourth  century  ; CiuppO  de  Buch. 
Vldward  the  Block  Trince.  Jay,  IX'sere.  &c. ; Fu(k>  I'li** 
niPiiC  V,,  and  Hit  hard  11.  of  KuKland,  were  also  u.itives  of 
this  city.  {Hugo,  Frms<-e*J*T/Ti»rrt(iMe,  II.  (13 — 72.;  UnttU 
du  I'ojiaueur,  ^r..  IHJ7,  p.  13A— io’J.) 

Du  It  (.1. A,  a tow  II of  Naples,  (irov.  Calaliria  I'ltra,  cap 
cant.,  Ill  a plain  Gm.  W.  t'aPuitaro.  Fop.  3.1X10.  Ilav. 
ing  been  almost  totally  destroyed  by  an  eartJvquake  Ir 
i7.x3,  It  was  rebuilt  by  Fenlinaiul  lA  . Its  environs  ;>ro- 
duix*  lilglily-estcviiH.'d  wines,  and  largo  quantiiiv*  ol 
sllk-wurms. 

BOUGO,  asea>|iort  town  of  nnssU  In  rurnpr,  priitrip, 
Finland,  gnv.  Nyland,  at  the  bottom  of  a tray  of  the 
Gul|ih  uf  I inland,  3A  m.  E.N.E.  IlcUingfors  ; lat.  GIF'  Vi' 
N..  long.  2.1^  4.Y  F.  It  It  the  seat  of  a tiidiopric,  and 
has  n gv-nniaduin.  The  hoi  hour  is  indifTernit.  aiwt  it  haa 
but  little  tra/Je.  It  w.-u  here  that  the  eni|HTor  Alexander 
ns'eivpd  the  oath  of  Gdelily  teuJeri'd  by  ll*e  slates  trf  tli 
prliH-iiialily. 

BtJitcD.MANRRO.  a town  of  the  Sardinian  state*, 
nrov.  Novara,  ca(i.  arrund.,  on  the  Gugna,  lb  m N.N.W. 
Novara.  Fop.  (k(MX).  It  is  surimmdod  by  wall*,  umi  It 
well  built;  tios  a fine  square,  tevcrul  couveiiCs,  .on  hus> 
pitat,  aiHl  a 

liOBGO-SAN-DUNlNO,  a town  of  the  duchy  of 
Fariua.  rap.  distr.,  on  the  Slirmve,  22  m.  S.F..  Flacentia. 
Fop.  4.(aXi  It  is  surrounditi  by  vulU.  Ims  a dural 
(lalacc.  a cathedral.  4 (Uirlsh  churcliei.  a college,  a stini- 
nary,  a workhouse,  and  some  fabrics  uf  silk  .othl  linen. 
It  owes  Us  name  to  St.  Donino,  who  was  bchead<Hl  hero 
in  .104. 

Borgo  Is  prefixed  to  tbe  name  of  various  small  towns 
in  dilfereut  parts  of  Italy. 

UOtil.s.SOF,  a town  of  Kussia  In  F.uro(}e.  gov.  Minsk, 
on  tbe  left  tmnk  of  the  Beresina,  43  in.  N K.  Minsk. 
Fop.  1,000.  Burltvof  would  tse  imworthr  of  tmtire  in  a 
work  of  lids  sort,  but  fur  the  celebrity  it  has  ai'quired 
from  the  disastrous  (lassage  of  the  Ucr«'iina,  rfli'clevl  near 
1 it,  by  the  remains  ol  the  French  aniiy  under  Na(»oleoti, 
on  its  retreat  from  Mi>kx>w,  iu  l>!vl2. 

BOUISS(KjI.I!UsK,Htown  uf  F.uropean  Russia,  gov. 
Joruslavl.  on  the  right  Irauk  of  the  AVolga,  optHulie  Co 
Koinannf.  Fop.  4,<X)U.  It  U ptrtur<«uui-Iy  sUiuted  on  a 
hill  di'clinlng  towards  the  Wolga,  and  surroimdid  with 
dvnve  fortwtt.  It  is  also  the  name  of  anothi'r  Muali 
KutsLin  town,  gov.  'J'ambof,  ou  tlie  left  bank  of  tlio 
Viirona. 

Bi  lUKltl'  M,  a small  Isl.  in  the  North  Sea.iM’Ionging  to 
Hanover,  (ifT  the  inmilh  uf  the  Kms,  alHiiii  It  ni.  tiion 
the  nearest  point  of  Che  mainland.  It  is  included  iu  the 
baiiiuhk  of  Few  ium,  is  ul>  «ut  1.1  nt.  in  circ.,  and  lias 
alwmt  .V4)  inliab.  It  is  so  low  that  at  high  water  it  is 
dlvid«Hl  by  the  sea  Into  two  (iretty  otii^  part*.  *n>* 
inliabitauU  arc  mostly'  seamen,  several  of  liiem  Iwring  rni- 
piuyedas  iiarpuoiierK  In  the  shl|>sengaK«d  in  the  northem 
whale-Iishery.  Tliey  also  raise  coru.  fruUs,  and  cattle. 
It  is  an  eslaiilished  eustoin.that  a llilrd  part  of  all  articios 
savixl  from  shipwrin'k  gm**  to  the  individual  on  whose 
land  the  disaster  tiKik  piai'e.  Korkhum  Is  a p>ar..  with  a 
ctiiirch  and  a srh<K»l.  The  spire  of  tlie  church  serve* 
a liKlithuuse.  The  l.vu’eru.  w liich  is  furnUht  d with 
i (.-fl*.*cting  UmpiK,  Is  130  it.  altorc  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 
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U In  lat.  IV  2<y*  S.,  long.  60  W W E.  (7)/rt. 

f^C-i  VvvUcr,  tnr  its  Pkarts,  ‘id  edit. 

p.  <>Y.) 

IIUUMIO,  a town  nf  Austrian  Italjr,  pror.  Valtrlinc, 
nt  the  conlliioncv  of  the  Fn-tlosiu  with  the  Adda,  30  m. 
N.F..  Sondrlo-  Pop.  5, MO.  A largo  rattle  lair  Is  an* 
mially  held  hero,  from  the  23d  to  the  23th  of  Octubor  ; 
and  in  Its  Ticinlty,  on  the  decUrityor  Mount  Braglio,  are 
celebrated  mineral  springs,  much  frequented  by  patients 
from  the  Valtellnc  atvd  the  <irUous.  This  town  was 
formerly  much  more  considerable;  but  being  sacked, 
burnt,  and  Its  Inhab.  put  to  the  sword,  in  lG2I,it  lias 
m-ver  recovered  from  the  disaster.  (Hnmpoitii.) 

ItOUNKO  (called  by  the  n.itlrcs  TnuHit  Altnuintan), 
the  largest  Islaml  in  the  world.  Australia  being  rcckone«l 
a continrni,  occupying  nearly  the  centn>  of  the  P. 
Archl|H'lago  i belwi'cn  lat.  4°  10'  S„  and  T*'  N.,  and 
long,  and  1 ‘in'  K, ; having  N.  and  \V.  the  ChiiiA 
Sea ; K.  the  Celclx^  .Se.!  and  Straits  of  Macassar ; oiid  S. 
Uie  .*>ea  of  Java:  form  compact ; length,  N.K.  to  S.W., 
7M  m.,  breadth  3.M  m.  ; area,  ‘Akl.uXi  sq.  m.  Pop. 

mbably  from  3 to  4 millions.  The  c«Msts  arc  less 

ideiilcd  by  deep  bays,  or  erei'ks,  than  those  of  most 
Islands  of  the  Archip. ; notwithstanding  which,  It  has 
several  fine  and  spacious  harliours.  The  shores  consist 
usually  of  mud  Uankt,  with  numbers  of  minute  and 
rocky  islets  around  them ; the  land  for  several  miles 
towards  the  interior  continuing  marshy  and  alluvial. 
Interspcrsetl  with  gentle  aedivities,  covered  with  under- 
wood. In  the  maps  a clialn  of  mountains,  running  N.K. 
to  S.W.,  have  been  represented  as  passing  through  the 
centre  of  the  island ; but  Mr.  Karl,  who  visiU'd  the 
interior  in  IS34,  saw  no  traces  of  these,  nor  does  ho 
believe  in  thHr  existence.  Kxreptliig  the  volcanic  chain 
of  rootintalni  passing  through  Java,  and  the  8.  parts  of 
the  archi|>elag>j,  to  the  K.,  all  the  hill  ranges  of  those 
islands  run  N.W.  and  8.E.,and  seem  to  becuotlnuAttons 
of  the  great  ranges  which  run  in  that  dlroctioii  through 
the  ultra-Gangetic  peninsula,  and  of  which  the  rocky 
island  Pulo  (.'ondor  and  the  Natiinas  seem  to  be  cor>> 
nocting  links.  They  are  all  of  the  same  geological  cha- 
racter— granitic;  and  in  Borneo  protiably  terminate  in  a 
range  which  lines  the  S.R.  shore  for  PO  in.,  callid  ibc 
tluiidred  Mountains.  There  are  many  isolated  lilUs  in 
Borneo,  anda  range  stretching  along  the  N.W.  coast,  of 
about  3,0u0  ft.  In  height.  (See  Kari's  Map,  3(C.)  There 
arc  numerous  and  extensive  uloins,  especially  In  the  N. ; 
but  the  most  lm[>ortant  yet  Vnown  to  Kiirojieans  is  that 
of  Moniradok.  near  the  \V.  coast.  There  are  sold  to 
be  upwards  of  luo  rivers,  many  being  navigable,  and 
some  of  considerable  size.  The  principal  is  the  Bon- 
j.*innas>ln,  which  has  a S.  course  nearly  tlirougliout  the 
whole  island,  and  falls  Into  the  soa  not  far  from  the 
town  of  the  same  name  on  the  8.  coast.  The  Passir, 
Cotl,  and  many  others,  are  met  with  on  the  E.  coast; 
on  the  Vi.  the  Sambas,  Pnntiana,  Ioutdak,Succadan,  Ac., 
are  the  principal;  the  fint  is  I m.wlde  at  its  mouth, 
and  much  more  a little  farther  inland.  It  has  been 
ascended  in  small  vcuels  by  the  Dutch  for  M m.,  and 
beyond  tliat  Is  said  to  bo  available  fur  canoes  to  williln 
two  days’  walk  of  ^rnco  Proper.  The  larger  rivers, 
which  come  from  the  centre  of  the  island,  api>car  not  to 
h.'ive  their  origin  in  onv  mountainous  region,  as  they 
rise  no  higher  during  the  rainy  scasuo : they  seldom 
contdn  any  sandbanks  or  rapids. 

Nothing  satisfactory  has  been  communicated  respect- 
ing the  geology  of  Borneo,  except  the  granitic  character 
of  its  primary  mountains ; Its  soil.  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  European  settlements  vies  In  riehiu^ss  with  that 
of  any  other  Island  of  the  Archip.  In  the  N.K.  it  is  said 
to  be  fu^ierior  to  all  other  parta  Borneo  is  rich  in  valu- 
able minerals : it  is  the  only  Island  of  the  Archip. 
where  diamonds  are  found  ; the  chief  of  which  are  from 
Landak,  In  the  Chinese  territory  : one,  in  the  rough  state 
weighing  367  carats,  and  worth,  occoriMiig  to  tho  (uuninon 
but  absurd  method  of  eitimatlog  sudi  articles.  2*j(i,37M7.. 
hat  been  found  tlierc,  and  was.  in  1^13,  the  property  of  a 
petty  chief.  Diamonds  are  most  numerous  in  the  allu- 
vial soils.  In  which  gold  is  also  found;  and  are  of  good 
water,  though  luuaily  small.  The  plain  of  .Montriidok 
is  said  to  have  formerly  yielded  hn.362  nz.  annually 
pure  metal  (HamiUon) ; the  soil  iu  which  It  U fuuiM  is 
stiiT,  and  the  veins  lie  from  8 to  13  ft.  b<>low  the  surface. ! 
4t  is  met  with  chiefly  in  small  pKirticles,  nearly  as  fine  os 
sand,  although  sometimes  in  irregular  pieces  of  the  size  of 
a sixpence,  j'bere  are  inexhauktihle  miursuf  ore  of  anti- 
mony of  very  superior  quality  at  Sarawak  ; 1.400  tons  of 
which,  at  16s.  to  2*<s.  (ht  tun,  are  aiiiiuully  ex|Hirtcd  to 
Singapore:  tin  la  plvuliful  in  some  ports,  and  a Utile 
Iron  is  procured  fn^m  the  Inlt-rior. 

Ciimate.  — The  climate  of  the  N.  it  similar  to  that  of 
Ceyion,  and  not  subiect  to  the  liot  iaml  winds  that  pre- 
vail on  the  Coast  of  ('ornm.uidel : the  W.  coast  has  no 
rainy  season  in  particular,  itut  It  refreshed  by  siiowertall 
the  year  round.  Europeans  have  htwl  liut  little  inter- 
course with  tho  eastern  ports,  and  little  respecting  them 
is  known. 
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Borneo  Is  generally  very  fertile  ; but.  except  in  B^vmeo 
Proper,  the  grain  prmurv<d  is  not  suflicient  fur  home  run- 
■umidlon.  Timber  is  ollen  very  large  ; but  not  generally 
of  the  kItkU  suited  for  ship-bujidiiig.  No  leak  has  bevu 
yet  discovered:  mangrove  and  rattans  are  plentiful  on 
the  banka  of  the  rivers:  iron-wood,  et<ony,  camphor, 
dammer,  aiul  lamXamtm  trees  (from  the  latter  of  wrhicli 
wood-oil  is  obtained),  rocoA-palm,  Iretel.  cinnamon,  sago, 
&c.,  are  amongst  the  principal  trees.  The  ramplior-tree 
grows  to  13  or  16  (1.  in  drc.,  and  proportionally  high  : It  is 
cut  down,  split  into  pUnres.  and  the  produce  (wliich  is  pro- 
bably the  bnt)  found  In  the  Assures  ; none  of  either  tlui 
Borneo  or  .Sumatra  camphor  is  Importinl  into  England, 
which  is  supplied  with  that  article  frum  China  only. 
Uice  is  cxcellcnl ; hut  the  Dutch  are  very  jealous  of  its 
rx|K>rtation.  except  ttirough  themselves  Maize  and  tho 
sugar-cane  arc  lultivatcu,  as  weU  as  the  plantain  and 
many  uthur  tropical  fruits. 

Animats,  — The  elephant,  rhinoceros,  and  leopard,  are 
eonlhied  to  the  N.E.  corner  of  the  isl. ; the  ox  and  wUd 
hog  are  natives  of  the  forests  ; and  the  jungi«*s  furnish  an 
endless  variety  of  the  a;>e  and  monkey  tribes ; amongst 
which  are  the  orang-outang,  and  a s|^ies  of  iMboon, 
thought  by  Mr.  Karl  to  be  hicherlo  undev:ribcd,  3 ft  In 
iieiglit.  tailless,  with  sliort,  glossy,  .brown  hair,  aikl  an 
aquiline  nose  projecting  U In.  from  the  Gice.  The  tapir, 
numbers  of  deer,  and  small  bears,  no  larger  than  badgers, 
but  with  shaggy  hair,  Inhaldt  Borneo. 

Mr.  Karl  saw  a small  amphihirnis  animal  iVom  2 to  q 
In.  in  length,  with  large  t«rctural  extremities,  leaping 
about  in  vast  numbers  on  the  mud  of  tlie  W.  coast,  w Inch 
Very  rapidly  buried  itself  on  the  approaeb  of  an  enemy : 
these  arc  thought  great  delicacies,  and  caught  in  a singu- 
lar manner  by  the  AlalAVS,  who  otdaln  a thin  pisiik  seve- 
ral ft.  long  by  aliout  1 h.  bnuid,  with  spikes  projecting 
fh>m  the  end,  and  then,  with  the  right  knee  resting  on  the 
plank,  Uicy  push  It  rapidly  forward,  by  means  of  the  left 
root,  agoiust  the  muu.  and  transfix  tiic  little  animals 
before  tliey  have  time  to  escape.  The  .S,>oluo  Sea  is 
much  frequented  by  English  wlialers  for  the  siwnnarctl 
whale.  The  seas  abound  with  turtle.  ,vnd  plenty  of  hsh, 
oysters,  and  other  itsiatta,  koiotAuria.  Ac. 

/*cop/c.  — The  Interior  and  part  of  the  N.W,  coast  are 
peopUnl  by  Dyaks,  and,  it  is  said,  by  a race  with  woolly 
hair,  like  the  Papuan  negroes  ; the  \V.  roost  hr  Malays, 
Chinese,  and  Dutch  colonists  ; (he  N.W.  by  half  caste 
descendants  of  the  Moors  of  W.  iliiido‘',tan  ; the  N.  by 
Anninevo  (Cochin  China) ; N.K.  bv  Snhiks  ; K.  ami  S. 
coasts  by  Bugls,  of  Celebes.  Bt^siuei  these,  thrt'c  trilM'S 
live  in  small  emd,  in  a wandering  manner,  about  the 
shores  ; viz,  the  loumns,  frum  MagIndanoa ; the  Orang- 
Badju.  and  Orang-Tidong  ; source  unknown. 

Dyats.  — The  Dyaks  (Onuig  llenii:t),  a savage  rare, 
believed  to  Ih*  the  aborigines,  arc  scattered  all  over  tho 
Uland  in  dilTermt  small  tribes.  Tliey  .ire  of  a middle 
size,  and,  except  when  cramped  up  by  Iteiiig  ruii- 
stantly  iu  a canoe,  are  Invariwdy  ttr.xight-limb^  and 
well-mrmed,  muscular,  though  inferior  to  the  ChitU'vn 
Id  ability  to  carry  burdens;  feet  short  and  broad;  tote, 
turned  rather  inwards  ; cheek-bones  high  ; forehead 
broad  and  flat ; e)’es  ralher  lung,  and  the  outer  higher 
Hum  the  inner  angle ; faces  pruinlnent.  w ith  a plea^iit 
expression,  and  more  like  that  o(  the  Anamese  than 
other  Asiatic  nations ; hair  straight  and  black : no 
beard.  The  women  are  Interesting,  often  good-looking, 
and  sometimes  even  fair : many  are  married  to  Chinese, 
and  make  unexccptimutble  wives  and  mothers.  Their 
manners  arc  mild  and  prepossessing,  but  as  they  drrnd 
the  Malays,  from  whom  they  have  sufTt  red  formerly, 
they  commonly  avoid  strangers  ; yi^t  it  is  said  that  thero 
Is  no  Eastern  people  more  apt  to  make  progress  in  arts. 
(Earl. ) 

In  the  N.E..  and  near  Banjannasslm,  their  condition  is 
the  most  ameliorated.  At  the  latter  place,  and  on  the  N. 
coast,  they  are  said  to  possess  a written  character,  ami 
they  are  there  ashamed  to  avow  certain  of  their  usages  ; 
such  as  that  of  sev'klng  fur  and  preserrliig  human  hea<ls, 
Ac.  Hice  Is  their  chief  food,  with  {mrk,  fish,  deer,  and 
other  wild  animals,  which  they  shoot  by  means  of  arrows 
blown  through  a tube.  This  is  their  general  wea^ron, 
but  they  som^mes  use  crooked  bows  and  arrows,  (he 
latter  or  which  arc  dipped  in  poison.  They  spend  much 
Ume  Ln  lll-bullt,  shallow  canoes,  about.  10  ft.  long,  and 
made  by  hollowing  out  a single  tree  ; but  on  shore  inha- 
bit (hatched  bamboo  houses,  elevated  on  posts,  and  eii- 
ton'd  by  a ladder,  which  Is  always  drawn  up  at  night  t 
these  habitations  arc  often  collected  in  small  vulogcs.  vid 
defended  by  stockades.  The  men  wear  but  little  chuhing  ; 
the  women  much  more,  and  are  ha^hful  and  modi-'t : both 
sexes  love  finery,  ecpeeiolly  beads  and  feathers.  Tatooing 
Is  in  use  among  some  of  the  tribes. 

Upon  the  banks  of  the  Inrgrr  rivers  many  tribes  ofien 
unite  together,  under  the  rule  of  one  stronger  than  tha 
rest ; hut  in  the  fori'sts  they  keep  seyiarate.  and  s)>eaX 
dialects  so  diS^-rent  as  to  be  often  uiunteiUgible  to  each 
other.  The  m<ue  civilised  have  adopted  Muhammedaii- 
Um;  others  less  civUisc-d  bi-ltcveiD  a .Supreme  Beinf  aud 
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• fotare  bat  rapwwe  that.  In  the  Utter,  the  owner 
or  a human  heed  will  nare  the  former  wearer  of  it  as  his 
slare  ! a htOief  which  has  naturalijr  led  to  a wideif*ex> 
tended  sjrftcm  of  hu^nan  saeriUce.  No  one  can  marry 
wittioiit  the  head  of  some  one  harina  bora  flrvt  obtained 
by  himself  or  his  friends  ; and  at  the  niTierali  of  persons  of 
ronsequence,  or  treaties  of  peace  between  chlMs,  sUtcs 
or  prisoners  are  decapitated  to  obtain  these  trophies : the 
heads  are  dried  and  hung  up  in  the  houses  ; and  piratical 
esiietiiiionsare  often  undertaken  with  no  other  object  than 
to  otgain  them.  Some  Draks  are  occupied  in  washing  gold, 
and  dispose  of  the  gold-dust  to  the  Malays  for  red  and  blue 
i-<»lton  riotlis.  bea«ls.  brass  wire,  salt,  and  other  necessa- 
Hes  of  life,  and  tobacco,  of  which  ther  are  extravagantir 
fond.  To  avoid  more  intercourse  than  necessary  with 
the  Malays,  they  oblige  them  always  to  dispose  of  their 
merchandise  at  the  nearest  Oyak  town.  Next  to  human 
heads,  which  ap|>ear  to  them  the  most  voluble  of  all 
artk-h^.  China  Jars  are  valued,  and  from  some  super- 
■tUioiis  motives  are  so  highly  prised  that  they  hare  be«n 
known  to  fetch  30C/.  or  more.  A circumstance,  stated  br 
Mr.  Karl,  which  maybe  of  use  to  Individuals  trading  with 
liorneo,  is,  that  If  any  one  drink  Che  smallest  quantity  of 
the  blood  of  a Bomese  in  a cup  of  water,  he,  by  doing  so. 
binds  him  by  ties  closer  than  those  of  consanguinity. 
The  Lanuns  arc  a piratical  people,  who  Infest  the  N.Nv. 
coast  for  300  ro.,  and  cruise  in  other  parts  of  the  Archt- 
tK'Ugn.  plundering  villages,  and  often  carrying  off  their 
whole  population  into  sUver}-.  Sometimes  the  Dyaki 
Join  with  them  in  these  predatory  ex|>editiuns.  and  bring 
away  tlie  iron  and  human  beads,  while  the  I.anuni  appro- 
prUtc  the  rest  of  the  spoil.  The  Orang-Badju  area  kind  of 
seagipsii>s.  In  person  like  the  Malays ; living  at  the  mouths 
of  most  rivers  on  the  K.  border.  In  familiesof  about  a dozen 
or  flAecn,  in  boats  of  from  8 to  lotons  each,  covered,  when 
tn  harlK>ur,  with  a roof  of  matting.  They  are  employed 
chiefly  In  fishing,  taking  tripang,  and  making  salt  fWnn 
burnt  sea-weed.  They  are  genef^ly  Mohammedans,  but 
by  no  means  ridd  in  their  tenets.  The  Orang-Tklong 
live  to  the  N.  of  the  latter,  and  cruise  among  the  Philip- 
pines iu)d  .Sooloo  isles,  where  they  dispose  of  sago,  on 
whicli  they  chiefly  subsist.  Thcr  arc  a hardy  race,  and 
are  saM  to  be  occasionally  cannibals. 

The  Dutch  have  two  small  stations  on  the  W.  coast, 
^uiittas  and  Pontiana,  about  IK)  m.  apart.  The  town  of 
Sambas  is  meanly  built,  and  contains  no  habitation  of 
stone,  or  other  substanil.'il  material:  the  houses  of  the 
gov  ernment  ofllcers  are  low  wooden,  thatched  buildings  { 
th-)  huts  of  the  natives  are  chiefly  raised  on  posts,  as- 
cended by  ladders,  bsit  many  are  btdlt  on  floats  on  the 
nrer,  as  in  .Slam.  The  Chirmso  campomff  is  the  only 
street ; the  fort  is  a mere  embankment,  surrounded  by  a 
storka^  of  poles,  and  mounted  with  a fewnlne-pouoders ; 
tt  contains  the  barracks,  with  a garrison  of  4U  men.  half 
of  whom  are  Kuropeani.  Before  the  Dutch  settled  here, 
the  place  was  a nest  nf  pirates,  destroyed  by  the  British 
1.1  the  climate  is  not  unhealthy,  though  the  coast  is 
covrrevi  with  swamps  and  Jungle.  Sambas  has  the  better 
river,  but  Pontiana  Is  the  better  town.  Between  the  two 
arc  the  Chinese  settlements  of  Montradok.  l.andak,  frc. 
The  gold  mines  uear  the  former  place  are  generally  worked 
by  companies  of  merchants  clubbing  together.  Spades 
and  mattocks  are  the  only  mining  Instruments  in  use  : 
the  ore  is  brought  up  in  Iwukcts,  then  washed  (fur  the 
Chinese  have  no  other  methixi  of  treating  it),  and  the 
gold-dust  made  into  little  packets,  each  weighing  two 
SiMuilsh  dollars.  AlxHit  S.ocV)  os.  troy  a year  are  sent  to 
Singa)>ore,  which  Mr.  Karl  thinks  maybe  aUmt  1-loth  of 
the  present  produce  of  the  island.  The  Chinese  appear 
to  be  of  a class  like  the  lowest  at  Canton  : previously  to 
the  Dutch  s«Htlemont  here  In  1833.  3,(yj0  of  them  arrived 
annually  as  settlers ; but  emigration  has  now  ceased, 
owing  to  the  treatment  they  harp  received  from  the 
Dutn.  .Mr.  Karl  reports  that,  in  1H34.  the  Chinese  ex- 
pressed a ^ent  desire  to  trade  with  tlie  British  at  .Sinn- 

Ere.  but  ^e  Dutch  have  Interdicted  all  communtcation 
tween  them  and  foreljm  nations,  except  through  the 
medium  of  Soniboi  and  I'lmtiaiia;  and.  being  in  pos- 
sesshm  of  the  coast  lino,  they  are  enabled  to  prevent 
it.  The  consequence  Is,  tlut  Che  Chinese  refuse  to 
hold  communication  with  the  Dutch,  and  the  whole 
trade  of  the  W.  coast  has  been  much  diminished  through 
eir  ilUberality.  The  \V.  roast  was  reded  to  the 
utch  by  the  King  of  Bantam  In  I7H0;  but  the 
cession,  for  some  lime  aAerwards,  was  resisted  by  the 
Sultan  of  Sucradan.  In  I8'i3,  the  i>utch  settled  at  Pon- 
tiano.  and  purrliased  the  monopoly  of  some  diamond 
mine*  from  the  Mal.vy  sultan.  Finding  ihestMtnprnfltable. 
they  endeavoured  next  to  take  fnrritde  imssessiou  of 
the  Chinese  mines,  but  Iscing  repuUi«d,  they  blockaded 
the  Cliliie»c  between  their  two  settlements,  obliging  them 
to  trade  bv  their  ports,  and  guarding  the  co.xst  bv  several 
vessels.  'I'he  Dutch  reveouei  are  chiefly  drrivevi  from 
moDopolies  of  salt  and  uidum,  the  former  of  which  is 
Imported  from  Java.  Ac.,  In  vessels  chartered  by  govern- 
mrat.  and  sold  at  seven  times  the  import  price,  tlic  inte- 
rior boing  euUrely  dependent  ou  the  coast  for  its  supply : 


nORNHOEM. 

other  rMoorret  are  from  capitation  taxes  on  the  ChlnMe« 
and  imposts  on  their  entering  or  leaving  the  Dutch  set- 
tlement. The  pop.  (IKM)  nf  the  ('hinese  and  Dutch 
territories  was  ostJiiiatsid  by  Mr.  Bari  as  IbUowt : — 


Chinese  . • . . 

(90,000  in  tbe  Dutch  leitlemeot.) 

• IflOJXK) 

Malays  .... 

. flO.000 

Bugis  .... 

• 10,000 

Arabs  . . . • 

4fN) 

Javanese  and  Amborneee  soldiers 

l.%0 

Dutch  .... 

- - 80 

Dyaks  .... 

• KiO.OOO 

Total 

400.(30 

Etpoi^.  The  pHnclpa]  exports  of  the  W.  coast  are 
gold,  diamonds,  antimony,  camphor,  bees’  wax.  deers* 
horns,  dammrr,  elmny.  wood  oil.  rattans,  pepper,  bezoar- 
stones,  and  iron,  to  Java,  for  tbe  manufacture  of  kritrt. 
The  iron  of  the  interior  is  either  exceedingly  good,  or  the 
^oks  are  able  to  temper  tt  astonishingly  well,  for  their 
steel  scimitars  are  capable  of  cutting  through  an  Iron  nail 
or  wire  without  difflcul^.  {Karl.) 

Borneo  Paorsa.  — Too  state  next  in  importance  to 
the  colonies  is  Borneo  Pm|>er,  a Malny  sovereignty  in 
the  N.W.,  probably  the  most  ancient  of  all  in  the  Island, 
and  from  which  Uie  latter  has  derived  its  name : h is 
bounded  N.K.  by  the  Sooloo,  and  S.W.  In'  the  Dutch 
territory,  and  extoods  from  100  to  lAOm.  tnlanvi.  The 
Malays  here  aro  distinguished  for  their  haughtiness  and 
indolence ; and  the  sultnn.  who  enjoys  a hiah  veneration, 
maintains  more  state  and  dignity  than  most  Malay  )>rinces . 
The  chief  town  has  been  much  rednred  by  piracy  «tm1 
intestine  commotion,  which  have  driven  awav  furrlgn 
settlers:  it isonariver.andlnnfipcarancelikeothrr  Malay 
towns,  but  not  so  large  as  either  of  the  Dutch  settlements : 
the  inhab.  are  chiefly  Mohommodan*.  The  exports  are 
camphor,  tea-slug,  tortoise-shell,  birds’  nests,  clove-bark, 
pepper,  gold-dust,  sondol-wood,  rattans.  Ac. ; there  is 
much  fine  timber  on  the  Iwuiks  of  the  rivrrs.  ’There  was 
formerly  on  extensive  trade  belwecu  Borneo  Proper  amt 
China,  as  well  as  some  coimncrre  with  the  Fmglivh  in 
piece  goods.  Since  the  establishment  of  the  Singaivnre 
ciriony,  the  British  trade  has  recommenced  ; oml  il  ciil- 
tivatra.  Mr.  1:^1  says.  alTords  a fair  prosn^  of  a Urge 
consumption  of  our  monufaclurea  Tltc  Malays  an*  not 
destitute  of  some  arts,  among  which  is  titat  nf  casting 
cannon : in  this  they  arc  skilful,  and  iirms  and  ommiinUlun 
would  be  good  articles  for  the  British  ex|tort  trade. 

Pappol,  Malluda,  Mnngedara.  Poltan,  Tirun,  Ac.,  in 
the  N.  R.,  aro  mostly  SuTuk  settlements.  The  country 
here  abounds  In  forests  of  lofty  trees,  extensive  plains 
covered  with  herds  of  largo  cattle.  IVom  breeds  in- 
troduced by  the  Spaniards  two  centuries  ago ; many 
rivers,  and  much  mineral  wealth,  (iold  <*tnd  Jlammida 
are  cvdlvcted  with  little  trouble;  tin  ore  Is  soinctiines 
picked  up  on  the  surface.  Sago,  rice,  betel-mit,  cut'oa- 
Dut  oil,  camphor,  wax.  a liltlr  )»cpi>cr  and  cinnamon, 
pearls,  rattans,  cluve-bark,  and  grain,  in  Malluda ; birds’ 
nests,  lacka-wood,  and  tortoiseshell,  in  Manardara: 
timber,  lime,  stone,  caglcwood.  and  te.*i-slug.  in  Paitan ; 
are  the  chief  prudiicts.  Tirun  ytehU  more  birds’ nests 
than  any  other  region  of  the  E.:  Its  coast  is  generally  a low 
swamp  overgrown  with  mangroves ; its  rivers  are  nume- 
rous, Wge,  and  often  navigatile;  its  interior  is  covered 
with  sago-trees,  which  form  the  chief  subslsience  of  tho 
people  ; and  yields,  Irestdes,  canes,  rattans,  wax.  honey, 
bezoar,  gold,  and.  it  is  said,  saltpetre.  Many  Anamese 
liave  settled  on  tbe  N.R.  coast;  emlsratlon  from  Cochin 
CHiina,  in  consequence  of  national  divturlvuicrs,  having 

fircvailcd  lately  to  a great  extent.  Voyages  hence,  to  and 
rom  Anam,  may  be  made  at  any  time  or  the  year. 

'The  chief  state  on  the  K.  coast  is  that  of  Coti.  or  Coti- 
Lama,  belonging  to  Bugit,  firom  Celebes.  C<Ki  town 
stands  00  m.  up  the  river  of  that  name,  the  banks  of 
wnirh  are  iuhahited  by  nearly  300,000  people.  It  U the 
chief  place  tm  this  roast : its  iMYiple  are  commcrrlal. 
and  many  annually  visit  Singapore  in  thrir  prawns  or 
trading  vessels.  ' nuslr  stands  on  a large  river  a Utile 
8.  of  the  former:  it  is  a den  of  pirairs.  Banjar- 
massim,  on  tho  turnks  of  the  river  of  that  name,  is 
surrounded  by  a territory  producing  rattans  of  the  best 
description  in  abundance,  as  well  as  gold,  tliamonds** 
and  (>ep|H-r.  The  pop.  are  mostly  Biigts,  who  ocettpy 
nearly  every  river  and  creek  on  ine  K.  and  S.  coasts. 
They  haveltatl  some  trade  with  Singapore,  but  which  is 
disromitenanred  by  tbe  Dutch  authorith'S  ; all  the  S. 
coast  Iwingctalinevl  by  the  latter,  who,  in  1747.  established 
a fai'lory  .vt  nanjnrmassim.  On  this  coast  there  arc  said 
to  exist  the  remains  of  temples,  tmoKes,  Ac.,  relies  nf 
a more  civilised  people  formerly  Inhabiting  it.  but  no  de- 
tailed history  of  these  has  l>een  given. ( KarPr 
SroM.  Ac.,  in  lH3a-3-4.  pp.  £33—^3. ; Lndm't  Sirick 
^roci) : Cratr/urd's  Irid.  Archipehtgo  i liamitton' $ K.  /. 
Gai.  1.  37H— 

BOHN  HOLM,  an  Isl.  belonging  to  Do.imazk,  lu  tho 
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mtic,  abocit  34  m.  K.  bj*  8.  from  the  noarctt  point  of 
8wnl(>ti.  and  W K.  from  Zraland.  it  U of  a rhomboIcLii 
Bh4jtr,  bt'lriK  about  90  m.  in  IrnKth  bjr  14  In  breadth.  Pop. 
in  IkM,  34.^»4A.  Rnmholm  differ*  conilderably  fyom  the 
other  ilanish  iilanda : It  r1»r«  high  abore  (he  level  of  the 
aea.  Ita  thorn  are  formed  for  the  moat  ]«rt  of  ateep  loftv 
rocks,  surrounded  by  reefs,  which  render  their  ap|iroarh 
not  a little  dangerous.  It  is  well  supplied  with  freestone, 
which  Is  largely  exported  to  Copenhagen  and  other 
places ; and  with  limestone,  blue  marble,  various  speciet 
of  clay,  ochres,  and  coal.  The  clay  is  suitable  for  the 
making  of  coarse  and  line  potter}’,  and  Is  used  in  the 
china  iArtorr  at  Copenhagen.  Hitherto  the  coal  has  not 
Ixmi  proHtatily  wrought.  Climate  drier  and  more  salu- 
brious than  that  of  Zi*aland.  The  centre  of  the  Island  Is 
occupied  by  an  extensive  heiUh  ; but  elsewhere  tlie  soil 
is  moderately  fertile,  producing  all  sorts  of  grain,  but 
especialW  oats,  with  Sax,  hemp,  Ac.  Cattle  Inferior  to 
those  of  the  other  Danish  Uiuids,  but  the  bnrsos  are 
strong  and  active.  Timber  is  scarce  ; large  tree*  being, 
however,  frequently  found  in  a state  of  perfect  preserv- 
adon  imbedded  in  moss.  There  are  a great  many  rivulets 
well  stocke<l  with  hsh,  which  are  also  very  abundant 
round  the  coast.  Kxclusive  of  agriculture  and  Ashing, 
brewing  and  distlllatton.  tile  and  brick  making,  the  ma- 
nufactitre  of  coarse  and  Ane  earthenware,  &c.  are  carried 
on  to  a considerable  extent.  An  ingenious  native  of  the 
island  having  accidentally  taken  to  (oeciMi  a wooden  clock 
imported  from  abroad,  UM  It  for  a model,  and  set  about 
making  another.  His  example  was  followed  by  others  ; 
and  sueV  was  Uieir  success,  that  wooden  clocks  soon 
began,  and  still  continue,  to  be  a principal  article  of  ex- 
port ! Linens,  spun  and  prepared  in  the  houses  of  the 
peasantry,  are  also  exported.  Coffee,  sugar,  tobacco,  and 
spices  are  the  principal  articles  of  import.  Roenne,  the 
capital,  ami  the  resiuenre  of  the  governor,  is  situated  at 
Its  S.W.  angle.  It  is  dcfimded  by  batteries,  has  a con- 
siderable trade,  and  a number  of  vesK'ls  and  boats  en- 
gaged in  the  Ashing  ; but  its  harbour  is  shallow,  having 
only  6 or  7 A.  water.  Nexw.  on  the  S.R.  shore.  Is  Asmous 
for  its  beer.  A lighthouse,  having  the  lantern  elevated 
272  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  has  iM’cn  erected  on 
Cape  Hammersen.  the  most  N . point  in  this  island.  The 
feiulal  system  never  obtained  anv  cunsiilerable  footing 
in  Domholro.  Tersoiis  accused  of  political  offences  used 
to  be  banished  thither.  {Caiteau,  TabUau  de  la  Her 
BaUiq*te,  i.  pp.  277— 2M.) 

HUKNOC,  a kingdom  of  Central  Africa,  in  from  l(P 
to  lAO  N.  lat.,  and  from  12^  to  IK^  E.  long. ; it  is  bounded 
on  the  N.  by  Konem  and  the  S.  H.  corner  of  the  desert ; 
on  the  P..  Begharroi ; on  the  S.  by  Mandara ; and  on 
the  W.  I>y  various  small  tribes  extetming  to  Houssa  and 
the  Fvllata  countrr.  Bomou  appears  to  have  been  for- 
merly more  extensive,  both  In  lat.  and  long.  ; at  present 
it  may.  perhaps,  be  about  400  ro.  In  length,  from  F..to  W., 
the  same  In  extreme  width,  from  N.  to  S.,  and  its  area  is 
proliably  not  lest  than  120,000  sq.  m.,  of  which  however, 
certainly  more  tlian  20.(ii0  are  covered  by  the  waters  of 
Lake  Tchad.  (Dcnkam  and  i'lapperion,  p.  314.,  Ac.;  Z.ss- 
cos.  4fric.  Attoc.  i.  131. . Ac.— Ine  surface  of  Bt^ouUan 
immense  plain,  the  greater  portion  uf  which  is  subiect  to 
annual  overAow,  from  which  circumstance,  joined  to  the 
great  heat  of  the  rllmato,  the  soil  has  every  capalilllty  of 
abundant  production ; owing,  however,  partly  to  the  want 
of  Industry  in  the  people,  and  partly  to  the  state  of  war- 
fare in  which  the  internal  countries  of  Africa  seem  con- 
stantly to  live,  little  advantan  is  taken  of  this  favour- 
able state  of  things,  and  theBomouese  are  not  much 
superior  as  agriculturists  to  other  itegroes.  Clapperton 
{Journey  from  A'ohAo  to  .Soi4rotoo,p.l9.)  found  the  natives 
of  Houssa  raising  a second  crop  of  wheat,  by  irrigation  ; 
but  such  lustanars,  while  the}*  prove  the  natural  fertiUty 
of  the  laivd,  are  extremely  rare  In  Bornou.  The  princi- 
pal rivers  are  the  Sbary  and  the  Yeou  ; the  former  ap- 
parently rising  In  (he  mountains  of  Mandara,  the  latter 
ID  those  of  Iloussa.  The  smaller  streams  are  very 
numerous,  but  all  are  received  into  ladce  Tchad,  and 
unless  that  lake  have  an  outlet  on  its  E.  shore,  which,  if 
not  Impossible,  Is  verv  improbable,  the  whole  water 
system  of  Bomou  yields  no  supply  whatever  to  the 
ocean.  (See  Laer  Tetun.)  Upon  this  point,  however,  it 
must  be  observed  that  something  more  than  a lUSpirioD 
is  entertained  of  an  indirect  communication  between  tl»c 
Sharg  and  the  Niger.  The  Tchadd.i,  which  falls  Into  the 
latter  river  between  7^  and  of  N.  lat.,  and  between 
8°  and  y>  of  B.  long.,  is  positively  affirmed  by  the  natives 
to  be  connerted  with  the  lake  of  the  same  luizne.  lasnder, 
in  hi*  last  expedition,  sailed  up  this  stream  to  I. Vim.  from 
it*  mouth,  and  fiHind  Its  upward  beti  constantly  bearing 
towards  the  Mand.'ma  mountains.  ( Trarrit  qf  li.  tmd  J. 
I.aniirr.p.'}(8.'i  Major  Denh.'vm  also  received  Information, 
on  the  Mandara  frontier,  of  a river  rtmniiig  W.  through 
a country  which  his  informant  called  Adomowa.  ( Trav. 
p.  lit.)  In  aiUiition,  llkcwiir.  to  Us  Identity  of  name  with 
the  distant  lake,  the  Tchailda  (river)  has  the  second 
name  of  Sharv  given  to  it  by  ilie  natives ; and  Capt.  Alien, 
who  ascciuieu  its  stream  in  l>33,  has  given  many  reasons 


for  sopposing  that  it  la  connected  also  with  the  Yeou, 
the  otner great  river  r>f  Bomou.  (b'rng.  Joum.  vol.  vlli.) 
From  all  these  drrumstanees.  the  assertetl  communication 
appears  to  be  hlgbly  probable,  and  Indeed  it  Is  not  easy, 
on  any  supposltiun,  except  that  of  Us  tmth.  to  account 
for  the  prevalent  belief  on  the  banks  of  the  Niger.  The 
very  considerable  space  of  intervening  counts  (600  m. 
direct  distance)  being  considered,  it  Is  not  verv  likely  that 
the  native*  of  that  district  should  have  even  irard  of  (he 
Tchad,  unless  Its  connection  with  their  river  bad  really 
existed*  ; btrt.  at  the  tame  time,  it  is  certain  that  the  Bor- 
nouese  waters  and  the  affluent  of  the  N tger  flow  in  diAbrent 
directions  (DntAom.p.  236.,  Ac.  ; /.omfer.  p.769.).s<ithat 
the  nouibilUy  of  a pasaam  from  the  one  system  tnthe  other 
Implies  the  common  origin  of  some  of  their  branches  to 
lie  among  lakes  nii  elevated  plains,  from  which  the 
streams  descend  on  different  sides  with  a very  gradual 
fall,  and  in  consideralde  volume.  Such  a communication 
between  independent  basins  was  first  established  by 
Humboldt  and  Bonpland,  with  regard  to  the  rivers  of  N. 
America.  It  will  form  an  Interesting  feature  In  physical 
geographr,  should  it  be  found  existing  also  in  interior 
Africa.  (Sre  NiGia.) 

The  climate  of  Bomou  Is  one  of  very  great  bsit  not 
uniform  heat.  In  summer,  that  U.  from  March  to  4uue, 
the  tliermometer  stands  at  106'^  to  107*^  at  niKUi.  and  even 
at  night  Is  rarely  lower  than  100^,  excefit  before  sun.rise, 
when  It  sinks  to  or  The  winter  temperature  is, 

however,  lower  than  the  lat.  would  warrant  the  ex|tert- 
ation  of;  rarely  higher  than  74^  or  7-'V^:  It  frequently  (alls 
In  a morning  as  low  as  or  GTim.  The  N.W.  wind  Is 
cold,  the  S.  and  S.F..  hot  aiKl  suffocating ; which,  consi- 
dering that  the  first  blows  over  the  Sahara,  and  the 
others  over  the  high  mountains  of  Kong,  is  a remarkable 
fact,  which  seems  to  require  explanation.  The  seasons 
may  be  divided  into  wrt  and  dry.  but  (he  first  can  scaroidv 
be  denominated  r<rm|r.  In  a tropical  sensr.  About  April 
or  Hay.  iniU'ed.  a short  period,  varying  from  3 to  9 days, 
is  marked  by  violent  tempests,  rain,  thunder,  lightning, 
and  wind ; but  the  remainder  of  this  wet  period,  extena- 
Ing  to  October,  by  no  means  interferes  with  out-door 
labour,  except  In  June,  when  there  is  another  burst  of 
falling  weather,  attended  with  a most  o)tpres>irely  snitry 
atmusphere.  At  this  time  it  is  that  the  lake*  and  riicrs 
overflow  thrlr  banks,  flooding  the  land  in  their  neigh- 
bourhood for  many  miles.  The  dry  and  cold  season 
usually  commenci's  In  Uctober.  {DrnAam,  pp.  181 — 225. 
314.;  Lucas,  p.  131.) 

In  a country  devoid  of  mountains  there  are,  of  course, 
no  minerals.  Iron  ii  procured  from  the  neighbouring 
state  of  Mandara.  In  tne  hills  of  which  it  is  very  abun- 
dant, and  gold  dust  i*  a principal  article  in  Btimoiicse 
trade ; but  whether  the  last  lie  brought  down  t>y  tha 
rivers,  or  procured  from  a distance,  does  not  ap(»ear. 
{Denham,  pp.  146.  317. ; Lucas,  p.  l.Vl.)  Tree*  are  ex- 
tremely scarce  throughout  (be  countrr,  except  here  arxl 
there  upon  the  hinks  of  rivers  ; thougn  the  neighbouring 
states,  Kanem,  Mandara.  Houssa.  Ac.,  apt»car  to  be  wrll 
wood^.  The  soil,  which  is  chiefly  alluvial,  is  highly 
pnxluctive,  but  its  productloas  are  by  no  means  varied, 
consisting  chiefly  of  millet,  barley,  brans,  Indian  corn, 
cotton,  and  indigo.  The  flooded  lands  on  the  shores  of 
l.ake  Tchad  are  peculiarly  well  adapted  for  the  growth 
of  rice,  but  none  is  cultivated  ; and  (here  is  no  tropical 
country  nor  drscri  so  destitute  of  fruits  and  edible  roots. 
(Lttcas.  p.  134  : Denham,  pp.  SO.  102.  316.  Ac. ; Clapper- 
ton,  pp.  6.  IS.  Ac.) 

The  wild  animals  of  tropical  Africa  are  all  common  in 
Bomou : and  the  fcrocknis  kinds,  lions,  fanthrrs,  jack- 
als, Ac.,  which  in  the  wet  season  approach  the  walls  of 
the  towns,  are  particularly  dangerous.  The  buBklo, 
giraffe,  elephant,  hippopotamus,  and  crocodile,  are  ani- 
mals of  chace ; the  flckh  of  all  of  them  Is  eaten,  and  that 
of  the  last  three  armunted  a great  delicacy.  The  rivet 
cat  it  common,  and  the  animal  itself,  as  well  as  its  secre- 
tion, Is  an  important  article  of  trade.  Of  domestic  ani- 
mals the  number  Is  Immense:  rattle  and  horses  are  of 
fine  breeds,  and  plentiful  ; camels  arc  rare,  and  sheep 
have  a hairy  Instead  of  a woolly  covering.  Pelirans, 

rjnbills,  cranes,  snipes,  ducks,  geese,  and.  in  short, 
ost  every  speciet  of  water  fowl,  are  abundant  in  the 
extensive  marshes : (he  ostrkh  traverses  the  plains,  and 
partridges,  grouse,  giilnea  fowl,  and  other  game,  are  also 
very  numerous,  as  arc  the  domestic  fowls,  which  consti- 
tute tbc  cheapest  kind  of  animal  fond  that  can  l>e  pur- 
chased. Beptiles  are  numerous,  consisting,  beside*  cro- 
codiles, of  scorpions,  centipede*,  enormous  t<uuis,  and 
manr  varieties  of  ser}<cnts,  one  of  which,  measuring  14 
or  16  ft.  in  length,  though  said  to  be  harmless,  is  pro- 
bably of  the  boa  or  python  species.  In  such  a cllmaio 
Insect  life  is  naturally  abundant ; bees  are  so  numerous, 
that  Lucas  (p.  I3k.)  affirms  the  wax  is  often  thrown 
away,  as  an  article  of  rio  value  In  the  market ; and  Dcn- 

* In  an  Arabic  MS.  c«egra|>h.r  nf  Interior  Africa,  cemivneri  by 
Rttitan  IMIo,  of  Mounoa.Knrrw  l»'drscrib(d  M '*  a rvunir;  « iurbctoi 
Uln*  firm,'*  ln*t  no  menti-m  U oaadr  of  ibc  lakr.  ntd 

fSfttm,  AffeniiM,  alj.  1^.1 
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hnm  rnnarks  Sao.)  that  thf>  honry  it  nnijr  partinllr 
oolli«(*tpH.  ’I”ht»  cur*e  of  trn]«lcal  countriM,  the  locu^t.  I* 
a Trctpient  vhUcr;  and  thnuRh  a fnruuritr  article  of 
{•  iTg.-trilotl  with  dread.  »ince  deatilation  always  follows  in 
its  train.  The  rirers  and  lakes  abound  in  H»h.  of  many 
dltr-Tent  Bpecif'i.  inojit  of  them  peculiar,  {l.utuu,  p.  137. ; 
Deitham.  4®.  *2M.  31i»  .V2I.  Ac.) 

The  Inhabluiits  of  Hornou  consist  of  two  classes,^ 
the  Shoua*.  desrendanls  of  Arab  settlers  from  ilie  N.; 
nnd  Kanowrt',  as  the  native  race  is  rolled,  who  are  true 
ni*tfr<x>s.  Tiie  former,  as  in  all  similar  conjunctions, 
ure  the  dominant  people  ; thev  have  fine,  open,  aquiline 
cormfm.'mccs,  lar|(e  eyes,  a light  copper  complexion, 
and  Iwar  a strona  iHTsunol  resemblance  to  the  best 
Bpfndmeni  of  Knclisn  gypsies-  They  arc  divided  into 
tribci.  and  still  t<CAr  the  names  o'  some  of  the  most 
IMiaerftii  Ile«iouin  hordes.  Their  language  Is  Arabic, 
and  to  tti"m  is  owing  the  introduction  of  tlie  arts  of 
writing  and  reading.  'I'hev  are  shrewd,  aclirc,  and 
courflgi*ous,  but  these  are  almost  the  only  good  traits 
in  their  cliararter.  Deceitful,  arrogant^  cunning,  and 
dishonest,  their  superior  attainmirnts  arc  used  by  them 
only  as  a means  to  rob  attd  opptess  their  black  neigh- 
bours. Th(>«e  last  prebcnt.  In  their  physical  appearance, 
all  ihensiial  negro  ^treull.vrities— .lat  noses,  large  mouths, 
and  Inexpressive  countennnres.  They  are  peaceable 
and  orderly,  but  de«tiiute  of  energj,  cowardlv.  and 
appear  to  reganl  the  Shmias  as  a superior  race  of  wings. 
Nine  different  languages,  or  dialects  (ten  with  tne 
Arabic),  are  spoken  In  Komnu  : Lucas  says  thirty, 
fp.  132.)  t but  as  he  maki'S  the  limits  of  the  country 
mucli  larger  than  Denham,  It  Is  prol-able  he  Inrludrd 
those  spoken  In  some  of  the  surroumllng  stales.*  No 
estimate  can  be  made  of  the  population  of  this  kingdom  ; 
but  as  towns  pctssi'ssing  3u.no  Inhab.  are  met  witli.  nnd 
markets  are  said  to  Ik*  sometimes  atletided  by  Wi.OOO  or 
ini.onn  persons,  and  the  Shoiiah  population  alone  can 
raise  an  army  of  IS.OOO  men,  the  nuroUT  of  Inhabitants 
must  be  very  considerable.  ( Dfnham,  pp.  79,  NO.  8®. , Ac. ) 
Th«  religion  of  the  court  is,  of  course.  Mohamraedauisro  ; 
but  no  disabilities  appe.xr  to  attend  the  profession  of 
fiuicism,  which  Is  the  faith  of  the  bulk  of  the  negroes. 
The  government  is  ai>soIutc,  and  till  lately  was  elective. 
The  laws  are  arbitrary,  and  punishments  summary,  but 
usually  administered  with  justice;  and  there  is  a kind  of 
Insolvent  art.  which  relieves  a man  from  his  debts  on 
proof  of  his  poverty,  leaving  any  ftiture  property  he  may 
acquire  at  the  mercy  of  hit  creditor,  witnout  further 
process,  in  other  rcsjiccts  the  Bornouese  resemble  the 
negriK*s  peiie.-ally  ; their  arts  are  few,  and  apparently 
introduce,  in  most  coses,  by  the  Aralw.  But  the  Arabs 
also  intniduceil  the  slave-crade.  which  was  unknown 
before  their  arrival,  and  is  said  to  be  reluctantly  sub- 
mitted to.  The  Moors  of  liarbary,  however,  prefer 
stavea  to  any  thing  else;  and  as  Bornou  is  dcpciident 
upon  chem  for  afi  the  comforts,  and  many  of  the 
necossarics.  (»f  life,  the  slave,  trade  is  carried  on  to  a 
great  extent.  It  Is  said  that  the  natives  are  very  anxious 
for  a direct  trade  with  England ; but  considering  ilial 
their  country  is  situated  full  fiOO  m.  from  the  coast,  and 
In  a climate  destructive  to  Kiiro|H*ans,  we  confess  we 
arc  not  of  the  number  of  those  who  entertain  a sanguine 
expc*ctation  that  any  such  trade  will  ever  be  carried  on  to 
any  extent,  or  to  anr  proflt.  (DcnAirm,  p.  821— 33-%.  rt 
pau. ; Lucas,  p.  141»— I5d.  Ac.)  The  name  Bornou 
is  Arabic.  It  is  literally  Barr-Soa,  *' the  Land  of 
Knah,"  the  Arabs  believing  that  the  mountains  in  its 
neighbourhocxl  received  the  ark  oAer  the  deluge,  and 
tliat  the  patriarch  first  established  himself  in  its  exten- 
sive plains.  (/.Meat.  p.  131.)  The  negro  name  appears 
to  be  Knmitrra.  (/VaArtm.  p.  316.) 

BOKODINO,  a village  of  Ku.ssia  in  Enroj>e,  mv. 
Moscow,  on  the  Kologa,  10  m.  W.  Moj.visk.  This 
village  win  be  for  ever  memoralilc  from  Its  being  the 
scene  of  the  most  sang^nary  conflict,  perhaps,  that  has 
taken  place  In  modern  times.  On  the  7th  INI2.  the 

Frencn  army  under  Napoleon.  In  Its  advance  upon 
Moscow.  atMcked  at  this  point  the  entrenchments  of  ihe 
grand  RussUn  army,  120.<W  strong,  under  Kulousoff. 
The  Russians  made  a despemic  resistance,  but  in  the  end 
their  m'sltion  was  carried.  The  slaugliter  was  immense  : 
the  Russians  having  lost  above  40.1XK)  men  killed  and 
wounded,  and  the  French  nearly  30,0001  Few  prisoners 
were  made  on  cither  side. 

BOKUFSK.  a town  of  Russia  in  Europe,  gor.Kalouga, 

* Mr.  LwemN  seronm  nf  IWnaa  wis  drrtwd  frntn  the  nyterts  of 
Wirrtfr  Iffihsmn  r»l  .rf  S'ertsn,  cwftrrt  «d  hji  the  goT.-mor  of  Uesw- 
atkI  rem.srk-ibl;  rorro-'Kirsieti  1«  the  h-drv'iMi'wt  of 

-SH.  s merehBiii.  tn  ttw  afO<.«n  A-wx-uO'in,  shout 

l:«h.  These  «rr  iHm-a-rc  the  Arab  4eK‘Tt|«U'Vt«  of  ; sml  It  |« 

fTMif-  Ins  i«  lemurk  hnw  eUMvly  rtiey  ■arce,  le  •»h  tho-<“  irf 

teni-im  ao4  ( Iap{weTon-  It  is  siiigiiisr,  he«  evtrt.  ih«t  itiKwef  them 
mmiv.nth«gTrit  Ijike  Tch»i,ru»  viUivr  of  the  irrit  riser,  Klil.-h 
ftll  into  it : tbooxn  to  th.e  nattres  of  • itrj  rlimsie  tliese  srouUt  t« 
cucpe-ed  tofwnt  the  ennu  iitterrttlng  fr*ftire«  of  the  roajim.  This 
I*  the  merr  rentarkahte,  time,  from  tlw  nMicet  of  Iteirhamu,  it  U near 
thsl  the  A rst>  merehanlt  tnust  have  retu-hed  the  F.  shore  of  the  Uh*, 
and  renMtfucnils  hertt  ar-iualniwt  «]|h  iUViilMU  both  In  Sal.  and  long. 
( Afr*t.  Pf . 73.  2>0.  1 42.  1 16.  Ac.) 
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rap.  distr.,  on  the  Prorva.  Mm.  S.W.  Moscow;  lat, 
.vs^  KF  long.  3i;«  sa*  i.v' E.  Pup.  r-.fV'i).  u is 

nn  old  town,  celcbraletl  in  Russian  hirtory  for  its  ih  fence 
by  I’rince  Volkonski,  in  1610,  against  the  pretender 
liiinitri.  It  has  4 churches,  a manufacture  of  saiLcioib, 
and  its  environs  produce  exccllcut  unions  and  garlic. 
At  a short  distance  is  the  convent  Pmnotiticf- Ibirofski, 
fttunded  in  1444, containing  Achurrhet  and  n considerable 
treasure.  {Schnttzlcr,  l.a  Rutsic,  SfC.  p.  1311.) 

BOItf>Utl  If-BR  I DGF.,  a bnr.,markct-tuwn.  and  town- 
ship of  England,  W.R.  cn.  York,  (.iaru  wapentake,  futr. 
Alnltorough,  on  the  5.  bank  of  the  I’re,  17  in.  S.K. 
York.  Pop.  MO.  It  has  some  gtxid  houses  and  Inns,  its 
consequence  Ireing  principally  dcrivctl  from  its  situ.xtiuii 
on  the  great  rood  from  lork  to  Edinburgh.  It  eign}«*d 
the  privilege  of  sending  2 mem.  to  the  H.  ufC.  from 
I5.'i3  down  to  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act,  by  which  it 
was  disfranchiseci.  It  nas  several  fairs;  of  tticso  (he 
rm>st  important  U held  in  June,  for  the  sale  of  hardware, 
.and,  (hough  much  hallen  oiT,  is  still  attciHlinl  by  dealers 
from  Shemrld,  Birmingham,  Ac.  The  otlicrs  are  prin- 
cipally rattle  fairs.  Many  remains  of  Kritisli  and  Roman 
antiquities  are  found  in  this  town  and  its  inimetll.ato 
vicinity.  Of  these,  the  most  celebrated  .arc  the  obelisks, 
calleil  the  Arrows,  about  | m.  S.  from  the  (own.  A 
ber.utifiil  tesselatcd  pavement  was  discovercxl  in  IH3I.  a 
little  to  the  W.  of  the  town.  At  tids  town,  on  the  16th 
of  March.  1322.  the  army  of  the  relvl  barons,  under  the 
Karl  of  Lancaster,  was  defcatLxl  by  the  troop*  of 
Edward  I L,  In  an  attempt  to  cross  the  riser;  and  their 
leader,  being  taken  prisoner,  wa*lnnm*«lia(clytK>bcadL*d. 

BOROVITCHI,  a town  of  Russia  in  Europe,  gov. 
Novgorod,  cap.  distr.,  on  the  Msta.  100  ro.  E.S.F..  Nu»- 
Rorod;  lot.  1C'  N . long.  33^  K.  Pop  3,<ic0.  It 
has  4 churches,  a convent,  nnd  a good  deal  al  trade.  In 
the  neighbourhood  arc  cataracts  that  hiternipt  the  cour  e 
of  the  river;  but  the  obstacles  to  its  navigation,  thence 
arising,  have  been  succeiffully  obviated  by  works  untlcr- 
tsdien  for  that  purpose. 

HORHO.MEAN  ISLANDS,  a group  of  small  isbmd* 
In  the  Lago  Magsiore.  t'nntlncninl  Sardlula,  which  sn*. 

BORROWSTONNKSS,  or  BO  NES.S,  a burgh  of 
barony,  and  sea-iKirt  of  ScoiIathI.  co.  LluiHli^ow.  on  (he 
S.slde  of  the  Frith  of  Forth,  17  m.  \V.  by  N . KdiulMirgli. 
Pop.  2J*09.  It  isnucoftho  oldest  Scottish  wa-port  towns, 
ana  its  name  oRen  occurs  in  hUtory.  I'hc  harlwuir  is 
safe  and  commodimi* ; hut  the  revenue  which  it  yields  is 
insufficient  to  keep  It  in  repair,  even  though  an  in))*n»t  of 
2rf.  Scotch  has  been  Irvlrd  for  the  puriwuc  for  nc.vly  a cen- 
tury (17Geo.  II.)  on  evory  Scotch  pint  of  .ale  or  b«cr 
brought  into  the  town.  Bo 'ness  carris**  on  ship  building 
to  a iinall  extent,  and  has  some  little  tra>le  with  the 
Baltic.  It  engages  pretty  exlenslsely  in  the  herrir.g 
fi  hery,  and  has  not  unfrequently,  of  hitc  years,  sent  one, 
two,  f»r  more  v»**»els  to  the  N.  whale  fishery.  The  t»>w  n 
U the  seat  of  the  most  extensive  salt  works  on  the  Frith 
of  Forth  : and  it  exports  about  bushels  of  salt  a 

{car.  Here  are  two  distilleries,  on  varihenware  manu. 
actory,  aikI  vitriol  nnd  soap  works.  Productive  collieries 
abound  In  the  immediate  nelghliourhood,  and  have  b<*en 
wrought  fur  ct-nturicfs.  Tlic  mines  extend  nc<aily  a milv 
below  the  best  of  the  frith,  so  as  almost  to  meet  those 
of  Culross  on  the  opposite  tide,  which  run  in  a S.  di- 
rection to  the  distance  of  2 m.  Near  Bo'ncss  is  Klnneii 
Houic,  a seat  of  the  duke  of  Hamilton,  and  long  the  re- 
sidence of  Dngold  Stewart. 

BOSA,  a sea-pKirt  town  on  the  W.  roast  nf  Sardinia, 
dlv.  €assari.  near  the  mouth  of  the  Termn:  immcaiialely 
opposite  to  the  latter  i«  the  Islet  of  Bosa,  Ut.  VP\df  N 
long.  R°  3P'  K..  lH.*twr*«n  which  and  the  shore  small 
res«cls  He  in  tolerable  security.  Pop.  3,.^.  I(  is  Iwrau- 
tifuMy  situated  in  a fine  valler  brtuctn  two  hills;  it 
tolerably  clean,  nnd  has  several  pave«i  street* ; but  in 
summer  It  is  ill  suppil<d  with  water,  and  is  (lien,  alto, 
very  unhealthy.  It  is  a bishop's  see ; has  9 churchc*.  a 
convent  of  Capuehlns  and  one  of  rnnnelites,  with  a 
seminary  for  the  study  of  philosophy  and  tli'adogy.  On 
a hill  immediately  above  the  town  arc  the  r«  mai'nsofa 
castle  or  aernpoUi.  whore  the  primipal  fsiuilies  used 
formerly  to  reside.  'Hie  natives  are  veryottive,  larrying 
their  prodiiee  ail  over  the  island;  andmosl  part  also  of 
the  travelling  ycdlnrs  belong  to  the  town.  (Smyth's  Sar. 
dinin,  u 2H7. ) 

BOS  CO-TRE -CASE,  a village  of  Naplcs.prov,  Naples, 
cap.  cant.,  at  liic  foot  of  Vesuvius,  12  m.  E.S.E.  Naples. 
Pop.  5.fi00.  It  is  one  of  four  villages  Rioitted  ni  a little 
divlance  from  each  otlier,  romrris«*d  under  the  general 
term  R<vea  { ha*  several  rhurclies  and  roiiveiiu,  h nival 
manufactory  of  arms,  a ptiw-dcr-mill,  and  an  extensive 
faiiric  ol  putf  iV Ifatic. 

HOSS.A-SERAI.  or  SF.RAJF.VO  fan.  Tibcri(ypcHs\ 
a city  of  Turkey  in  Kuroi'e,  cap.  prov.  Bosnia,  on  the  N. 
bank  of  the  Migliazra,  940  m.  s.  Buda,  nnd  .*>7S  m.  N W. 
Omstantinopie ; iat.  48''  M'  N.,  long.  IH  ' ‘iC/  E.  Pop. 
GO.tW,  ? It  Is  well  Imili,  and  ha*  an  agreeable  .ap;»caram-o 
owing  to  the  muniM'r  of  (»inArt>ts,  towers,  and  ganlrns 
which  it  onclotet.  It  contains  a s^nr,  or  palace,  bulli 
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I7  Mahomet  II.,  to  which  the  city  owm  tti  name ; about 
100  mo«quc«,  tome  of  which  are  clefrant  atrurturoa; 
•everal  Greek  and  Roman  Catholic  churchea,  with  col- 
lem,  baiara,  ftc.  Moat  of  the  houaea  are  of  wood ; the 
MlgUaica  la  here  croaaed  by  a maailve  atone  bridge. 
The  city  waa  formcrty  eocompataed  with  nalla,  but 
theae  are  now  decayed,  and  iu  only  defence  coniiata  in 
a large  citadel,  built  on  a rocky  height  at  ita  P..  cxtre. 
mlty,  and  mounting  60  cannon.  The  inhabitanta  arc 
induatrioua,  and  employed  In  the  manufacture  of  arms, 
iron,  and  copper  articles,  borsc-halr  bags,  morocco,  and 
other  kinds  of  leather,  and  cotton  and  woollen  atuffk. 
Nfiar  Bosna-Serai  are  the  principal  iron  mines  In 
Rosnia.  It  ia  the  chief  mart  in  the  pro\*..  the  centre 
of  the  commercial  rcUtions  between  Turkey  and  Dal> 
matla,  Croatia  and  S.  Germany,  and  has  considerable 
trade  with  the  dtlea  of  Salonlkl  and  Yanina.  The  moat 
wealthy  families  in  Bosnia  reside  in  this  city;  2*3ds  of 
the  pop.  are  said  to  be  Turks,  but  the  Jews  monopolise 
the  chief  part  of  the  trade.  iCamtabici,  RUter,  JnaUe-^ 
Brmn,  ,1c.) 

BOSS' I A.  or  BOSKA,  the  most  westerly  pachalic  or 
^alct  of  Turkey  in  Eutom,  comprising  IWMnia  Proper, 
Turkish  Croatia,  and  Herxegoyina.  It  lies  between 
lat.  420  ao^and  ly  N.,  and  long.  18®  40'  and  21o 
S'  E.;  having  N.W.  and  N.  the  Austrian  pros,  of 
Croatia  and  .Slavonia : E.  Servla,  and  S.  and  W.  Albania 
and  Austrian  Dalmatia,  the  tatter  separating  It  from  the 
Adriatic,  to  whlrh,  however,  it  approachea  in  certain  parts 
very  closely,  if  it  do  not  actually  Cfmre  In  contact  with 
It.  Area  variously  estimated  at  ft-om  1C,000  to  22.000 
sq.m.  Pup.  from  tfOO.OOO  to  1,000,000.  It  Is  almost 
entirety  occupied  ^ the  Dtnaric  and  Julian  Alps, 
which,  with  tlicir  offsets,  leporatc  it  into  several  well* 
mark^  divisions.  Principal  river  the  Save,  forming 
the  K.  bnumlary  of  Bosnia,  with  its  affluents  the  Unna, 
which  in  p^  ss'parates  Turkish  from  Austrian  Croatia, 
Verbal,  l)rin  and  Ibar  forming  Its  E.  boundaries. 
The  Bosna  traverses  Bosnia  Proper,  the  Sonna, 
Croatia,  and  the  Narenta.  Hersegorina.  It  has  nu> 
mcrous  fertile  valleys,  but  no  lakes  of  Importance,  and 
only  one  plain  of  any  size,  that  of  Livno  in  Hcnc> 
govina.  This  country  is  supposed  to  be  rich  in  ml* 
oerals ; but  the  Turks  permit  only  the  Iron  mines 
and  a lead  mine  near  Zvornik  to  wrought.  The 
former  employ  about  2,000  Individuals.  Cold  and 
silver  are  to  exist  in  various  placet,  and  mine*  of 
the  first  of  those  metals  were  work<*d  under  the  Ro* 
mans : most  of  the  large  affluents  of  the  Save  bring 
down  Mld^luft ; but  its  collection  by  the  inhabitants  is 
prohibited.  Quicksilver  is  also  found;  and  there  are 
quarries  of  millstone,  freestone,  alabaster,  and  marble : 
coal  mines,  and  numerous  mineral  springs,  some  of 
which  furnish  salt,  though  not  In  sufficient  quantity 
for  the  supply  of  the  country.  Thu  climate  Is  generally 
cold,  but  not  unhealthy;  the  winter  snows  He  on  the 

rand  for  a long  time,  and  the  spring  Is  short.  In  the 
violent  winds  prevail  in  winter,  and  the  summer 
b extremely  hot.  The  mountain  chains,  especially  in 
the  N.,  arc  covered  with  dense  forests  of  pine,  oak, 
brt'ch.  linden,  chestnut.  Ax.;  but  the  S.  braoeWs  of  the 
Dinaric  Alps  present  a remarkable  deficiency  of  vege* 
tatlon.  The  best  soil  in  the  valleys  is  devoted  to  pas- 
ture ; and  Bosnia  Is  generally  better  adapted  for  the 
feeding  of  cattle  than  for  agriculture.  The  Bosnlaks, 
however,  seem  to  prefer  the  chase  to  more  settled  pas- 
toral occupations ; and  as  the  woods  abound  with  wild 
animals,  as  derr.  wild  boars,  bears,  wolves,  foxes,  Ac., 
they  have  every  farllUy  for  carrjing  it  on.  The  inhab. 
consist  of  several  races  distribute  perhaps  nearly  as 
follows:— 
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It  IS  only  in  the  valleys  that  any  cultivation  is  carried  on. 
Wheat,  barley,  maize,  and  legumes  are  grown  In  suf- 
ficient quantity  for  homo  consumption ; and  flax  and 
tobacco  near  Zvomlk  and  Novibuar.  A ^eat  variety 
of  fruit  Is  met  with.  A liqueur  1s  matlo  from  piumt, 
and  a sweet  drink  called  pfkmft  from  pours.  The  olive 
and  vine  are  both  cultivated  ; but  the  wines  are  strong 
and  fiery,  and  in  order  to  be  relished  should  bo  drunk 
while  young.  Bosnia  has  a bret-d  of  strong  horse*,  but 
it  is  much  ncgl«*cicil.  excc|)t  by  the  Turks:  there  are 
large  herd*  cf  tine  cattle,  xml  tfocks  of  sheep,  the  wool 
of  which  is  greatly  estermt'd  in  the  markets  of  the 
Levant.  Gojits,  hogs,  and  poultry  are  everywhere 
phmtiful : and  in  Croatia  many  ixxrs  are  kept,  wlucb 
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yield  good  honey,  but  inferior  wax.  The  manufactures 
of  Bonila  are  limited  to  iron  articles  of  common  use, 
leather,  cottrsc  woollen  stuffs,  saltpetre  at  Jaicza, 
cannon  balb  at  Kamengrad  ; gunpowder,  fire-arms,  and 
other  weapons.  The  princi{>al  exports  are  leather,  hides, 
wool,  gnats'  hair,  honey,  rattle,  dried  fish,  timber,  nd- 
nerai  waters.  Ac.  t the  chief  imports,  linens,  w oul- 
Icni,  silks,  lace,  glass,  and  metallic  w-ares ; paper, 
colonial  produce,  salt,  oil.  dried  fruits,  and  silver 
coin  from  Dalmatia.  The  transit-trade  in  Levant  pro- 
duce is  not  inconsiderable ; the  chief  seats  of  commerce 
are  the  towns  of  Bosna-Serai.  Novibazar,  Zvomlk, 
Bagna  Louka,  Mostar,  and  Grodiska.  The  roads  are 
generally  very  bad.  and  impracticable  for  wheel-car- 
riages. The  total  government  revenue  derived  from 
tills  proT.  is  estimated  at  7h0,«i0f.  or  §oo,0(Mtf.  a 
year,  but  not  half  this  sum  U said  to  reach  the  trea- 
suiy  of  the  sultan. 

Bosnia  Is  under  the  government  of  a pacha  of  three 
tails ; it  is  divided  into  tlx  sanjlaks  or  circles,  and  again 
into  forty-eight  subdiTlsiotts,  each  of  which  is  subor- 
dinate to  a military  governor  and  a cadi,  or  Judicial 
officer.  Boina-Scral  is  the  capital  of  the  prov.;  but 
Trawnik  Is  the  residence  of  the  pacha.  This  officer  Is 
changed  every  three  years ; he  has  under  his  orders  a 
military  force  of  from  3,000  to  4,000  men.  The  Bos- 
nlaks are  of  Sbmmic  origin;  though  mostly  Moham- 
medans, they  yield  but  an  unwilling  obedience  to  the 
Porte,  and  diA'cr  from  the  Turks  in  many  usages  — 
having  but  one  wife,  and  treating  their  women  with 
consideration. 

Bosnia  was  anciently  included  In  Lower  Ponnonia. 
In  the  middle  ages  it  first  belonged  to  the  Eastern 
empire,  and  afterwards  became  a sroarato  kingdom, 
deMndcnt  uimn  Hungary.  The  Turks  conquered 
it  in  14H0,  after  a war  of  17  rears;  but  It  was  not 
till  1822  that  Solyman  the  ^lagnlficetit  finally  an- 
nexed it  to  the  Turkish  dominions.  (funJiiiAirA. 
LeMrlrucA  drr  (icog.  np.  748,  746.;  Etm  Zedlitz,  Brie/ 
Surrey  of  Bosnia,  Ac.) 

BOSPHORU-S  (more  properly  BOSPORTS)  OF 
THRACE.or  CHANNEL  UF  CONSTANTINOrLF, 
the  strait  which  connects  tho  Black  Sea  with  the  Sen  of 
Marmara,  and  separates  the  E.  comer  of  Thrace  from 
Asia  Minor.  I'bc  length  of  this  remarkable  channel  is 
about  17  m.:  Its  width  varying  from  4 m.  to  2 m.;  its 
course  slightly  winding;  Itsairectiou  very  little  W.nf  .S., 
and  its  embouchure  iu  the  Sea  of  Marmara  Is  iu  41*^  N. 
lat-,  29°  E.  long. 

A current  sets  constantly  from  the  Black  Sea  through 
the  Botphorui,  but,  though  ^nerally  very  strong,  it  Is 
subject  to  cnnslder^le  modincatlons  ; a long-cotitinued 
wind  from  the  8.W.  renders  it  sometimes  almost  imper- 
ceptible; while,  on  the  other  hand,  a breeze  from  tha 
N.E.  so  adds  to  its  forco.  that  it  it  almost  impossible  for 
a vessel,  under  such  circumstances,  to  make  head  against 
it.  The  inequalities  of  coast  cause  several  changes  of 
direction  iu  the  set,  as  the  water  is  thrown  from  ildc  to 
side  by  the  numerous  bold  promontories  that  project 
from  both  shores ; but  these  do  not  aOhet  the  general 
course,  except  by  making  it  more  tortuous  ; that  course 
tending  constantly  towards  the  S.  and  the  Sea  of  Mar- 
mara. The  depth  of  water  is  considerable;  there  is  but 
000  bank  in  the  channel ; consequently  there  is  no  danger 
in  its  navigation,  nor  any  difficulty,  except  in  an  upward 
passage  against  its  current ; this  is,  however,  sufflriently 
baffling  to  the  unskilled  Orientals.  At  its  N.  mouth,  on 
the  Black  Sea,  are  two  groups  oi  islets,  one  on  the 
, European,  the  other  on  the  Asiatic  shore ; these  are  the 
famous  Cyanean  Islet  or  SjmplegadiMi  of  the  anrimt*. 
which  it  was  once  bellev^  no  ve<sel  ever  posred  in 
safety,  except  by  miracle.  (ApoH.  Hhod.  il.  v.  43.8, 
Ac.)  They  are  now  quite  harmleu.  being,  in  fact, 
nothing  but  low  continuations  of  the  respective  shores ; 
they  are  in  a continual  state  of  decay,  and  might  easily 
be  overlooked,  did  not  their  ancient  celebrity  induce  tiie 
modern  navigator  to  search  for  them.  In  its  freedum 
from  all  danger,  Its  narrow  channel,  the  itrength  and 
cemstant  set  of  its  current,  and,  in  short,  in  must  of  its 
characterUtica,  the  Bosphorus  resembles  a magnificent 
river  more  than  an  arm  of  the  sen ; and  this  rcsemblimce 
is  by  DO  meant  impaired  by  tlic  branch  which  it  gives  off 
at  Its  S.  end.  and  which,  enclosing  C'uiistantinopli*  on  the 
N.,  forms  what  is  Justiy  called  the  Golden  Horn,  one  of 
the  finest  harbours  in  tne  world.  The  country  tbrougii 
which  the  Bosphonis  finws  is  unrlralli^  for  beaut}’; 
animals  and  vegetables  of  almost  every  variety  atK>ui^ 
and  the  geology  is  peculiarly  interesting,  from  the  un- 
equivocal cvldtmcrs  it  exhibits  of  igneinis  action.  The 
clifB.  which  are  stately  and  abrupt,  cnnsist  of  Jas{>er, 
agate,  corruiliiie.  calcedoinc,  porpiiyry,  trap,  and  cal- 
careous spath.  in  very  great  but  picturesque  cotifusion. 
They  are  all  more  or  less  in  a state  of  decompositiuo.  and 
traces  of  metals  are  seen  in  the  colouring  of  the  various 
stones.  Appearances  seem  to  warrant  the  conclusion 
that  this  strait  was  openeil  by  a convulsion  of  nature,  and 
this  belief  waa  ver)-  generally  entcrtalmxl  br  tlie  an- 
E c 
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cicnls.  (5'r  Bi.ack  At  about  half  wnf  betwMn 

the  two  trail,  or  rather  nearer  to  that  of  Marmara,  at  the 
narr^wr^t  i).!!!  of  the  channel,  ctaml  two  castli-t,  one  on 
each  bank,  nametl,  from  the  TiirkUh  proTinc**,  Anadull 
and  Kumell  (Aiia  Minor  and  Thrare),  They  form 
aimo.4  Ll>e  only  defence  to  (.'oiittantlnonle  on  the  N.. 
and.  If  Well  manned,  would  be  very  dimeult  to  pat*, 
liietc  ap|>ear  to  he  almoit  the  only  puUic  btiildin^,  but 

finrate  hnu»e<  and  ^ardimt  catend  along  nearly  the  whole 
ength  of  the  *tra»t,  etjK'cL'illy  on  the  l-^iropt'an  tide. 

{ Cfu-ral/fr,  fop.  df  la  Prop.  pn.  — f9.;  0/iWer,  f'uy.  dant 
rF.mptn  Otk  I.  JoM't  Trar>.  II.  444— 4AI.) 

Tm>  name  Butporut  (B<w-T«{*r).  «-lileh  hat  been  iin- 
properly  curnipted  by  mcNlern  orthography  to  Boiphorua 
ti  indicative  of  the  iisrrownecs  of  thli  chan> 
nel,  and  comet  from  an  ox,  and  w»^h.  a ford.  The 
(attage  acrott  it  of  Kurona,  tHirnc  by  Jupiter  In  the 
urm  of  a bull,  it  a well-known  C'lfeek  legend,  and 
thence  the  ancientt  c.'illed  tho«e  channeli  Botpori, 
which  wore  narrow  cnmizh  to  allow  of  kine  swimming 
aerost  them.  I'wo  especially  were  *f»  dlttingriUhed. 
rminely.  the  eCrait  now  under  cinitideration.  and  (he 
(dmmerian  liotporut  ( Strait  of  Ycnicale),  betw  een  the 
P.uxine  ard  the  I’alut  Mcrotii.  Over  the  Thracian 
Uoiporut,  Dariua  Ilystaspi't  Ihrewr  a bridge  ofboatt  wlicn 
he  |>at&ed  from  Atia  to  hit  disastrous  war  with  the 
Scythians:  and  the  pill.nrs  of  marble  which  he  erected 
to  eommemoratc  that  event  are  tup|K>siHl,  with  great 
re.'inm,  to  have  stood  upon  the  ipoti  now  occupied  by 
the  Turkish  cattles.  {liiymiolus,  yiftpvm.  pp.  H&— HK. ; 
Straho,  vii.  320.  : Ptolnnu.  lii.  It. ; PUnt/,  vi.  I.  &c.) 

BOSSINKY.WITH-TUEVKNA.  abor.  of  Rngland, 
CO.  Cornwall,  hund.  I<ctnewlh,  par  Tintagel,  20#  m.  W. 
by  S.  London.  Its  area  Is  350  acr<>s ; its  pop.  is  returned 
with  that  of  the  )>ar.,  which,  in  IH3I,  was  1,006:  houses, 
210.  It  is  on  a rugged  exposed  part  of  tlie  N.  coast  of 
tJie  county,  and  consists  ot  two  small  villages  4 m.  ap.irt. 
Theru  is  a town-hull,  now  occuj'icti  as  a cliarity  school : 
an  annual  fair  Is  held  the  first  Monday  after  19th  Oct.  U 
claimed tobeabor.by  prescription,  and  rcturne<l  2raem. 
to  (he  11. of  C.,  under  a ch  irtcr  of  7 F.dw.  VI.,  till  dit* 
franchlted  by  the  Uefornj  .■^ct : the  clecllre  right  was 
In  burgesses  holding  frechuKl  property  In  the  Imr. , of 
whom  there  were  24.  The  area  of  the  whole  p;,rith  Is 
3,‘«'-0  ac!ct:  annual  value  of  property,  iu  3.C74/. 
The  remains  of  King  Arthur’s  C’astle  arc  on  the  tabic 
summit  of  a huge  rx-k.  protruding  into  the  sea,  and 
rnunected,  by  a narrow  Isthmus,  with  the  rest  of  the 
parish. 

UOSTAV  (P.I.)  (an.  Coffl<mn),  a town  of  Turkey  In 
Aslii,  N'atoUa,  pneh.  Morasch,  at  the  N.  foot  of  Mount 
T.virui.  in  a hne  plain,  on  the  Srhoun  (an.  Surws), 
80  m.  N.  from  the  bottom  of  the  ray  of  tskenderoon, 
and  11.5  m.  S.  by  \V.  Sivas,  lot.  N..  long.  3#r-'  26'  E. 
Ib»p  S.Oi'O  or  9,000.  Mr.  Bruce  (.fppcisi/i>  to  Kinnfir'i 
Tf/ivcls,  n.  6<'>0.),  says  of  Kl  Bostan  that  “ it  has40de> 
p<  nvhmt  Tillages  In  the  adjaeer.t  t>laln,  lurroundrd  w ith 
hue  trees  and  cultivated  fields  and  meadows.  Few  spots 
In  .Asia  Minor  ofTer  a sight  mure  agreeaiilc.  There  Is  a 

f;rent  trade  In  wheat,  sold  to  the  Turkmans,  who  carry 
I even  as  far  as  .Ah'ppo.  When  fearful  of  being  attacked, 
the  inhali.  lay  the  environs  of  the  biw  n under  water.  It 
has  four  mosques,  one  of  which  is  supposed  to  be  very 
ancient.” 

In  aiitiouity  Comana  was  famous  for  the  worship  of 
Mi,  the  Cnppailoclan  Bolinna.  The  population  eonslstnl, 
in  a great  uegree,  of  soothsayers,  priests,  and  alavos  be- 
longing to  the  hlgh-prlest,  and  cmjdoyod  in  the  service 
of  the  temple.  The  latter,  in  the  time  of  .Strabo,  are 
said  to  have  exceeded  6,000  of  both  sexes.  It  received 
a Roman  colony  in  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius,  And. 
perhaps,  aim.  (a  that  of  C'aracaBa.  (Criimcr’s  Asia 
Minor,  H.  130.). 

BOSTON,  a sea-port,  m.-to.,  and  bor.  of  England,  co. 
Lincoln,  nn  the  Wltham.  90  m.  N.  I<ondi>n,  and  2#  m. 
S.K.  Lincoln  ;Wt.  53°  lO*  N..  long  0=>2y  W.  Pop..  1801, 
5.926  { 1831,  11,240.  The  town  is  suppowd  hrsome,  from 
antiquities  found  in  its  neighbourho^,  to  have  been  a 
Roman  station,  and  to  have  taken  its  name  from  a monas- 
tery built  by  St.  Boldlph,  a. u.  &%4.  destroyed  by  the  Danes 
in  ^0.  Tiiat  it  became  a place  of  considerable  mercan- 
tile Importance,  after  the  Nonnan  conquest,  ap^kcors  from 
the  fact  that,  in  1201,  its  nssessincnt  towards  a tax  of  a 
flfteii-nth,  imposed  on  the  ports,  amounted  to  w hile 

that  of  Lomlun,  the  only  port  taxed  higher  than  It,  was 
but  83bf.  I.n  1261  it  sunV-red  by  6re,  and  In  12^6  by  an 
luumUtiun.  I'ndiT  an  act  of’27  Kdw.  111.  it  became  a 
staple  for  wool,  wooirells,  leather,  and  lead.  AlM>ut  (he 
same  time  its  mere.vntUe  nro«perity  was  much  increased 
by  several  llanseaiir  merchants  settling  iu  it.  who,  how- 
ever, einigratfi!  almiit  a n-ntury  after,  in  consequence  of 
a quarrel  with  tijr  townsmen,  w liirh  terminated  in  hlcNHl- 
shed.  During  tlie  liitermeili.ne  perio>l  its  shipping  ' 
was  so  rnnsidornblo  that  it  furnished  17  ships,  and  3GU  | 
men,  tikwards  an  armament  for  tl>o  invoiiinn  of  Brittany.  I 
and  rankid  the  Iw  rlfth,  as  to  number  of  v csseU.  Among  the  I 
82  ports  which  woro  assessetl ; hut  it  fell  oU  r.ipidiy  alter  | 
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the  departure  of  thu  llanacatlc  miTclumti.  'Fhe  iB^srw 
lution  of  the  mntusteries  by  lien.  VIM.  Injured  the  town, 
though  compensation.  In  some  degree,  was  made  to  it  by 
a grant  of  .All  acres  of  the  sequestered  lands.  It  after, 
words  suffered  hr  the  plague,  and  by  inundations,  to  whirb 
this  flat  country  was  partirtilarly  liable.  During  the  civil 
wars,  It  was  for  aomo  lime  the  bead-quarters  of  Crom- 
well's army. 

The  town,  aituate  on  the  Witbam,  called  by  Lclaud 
the  I.indis,  about  5 m.  from  its  mouth,  and  (UvidH  by 
it  into  two  nearly  equal  parts,  connected  together  by  mu 
iron  bridge,  of  a single  arch  of  86|  ft.  span,  opomxl  in 
1807,  consists  of  two  lung  streets,  one  on  each  side  (he 
stream,  from  each  of  which  others  diverge.  It  is  welt 
built,  contains  many  good  dw  elling-hoiises  and  sbnns,  and 
extensive  granaries  and  warehouses  : the  part  wltmn  lha 
Ikorough  is  well  pave«1  and  lighted  under  tho  provisims 
of  a local  act ; hut  these  advantages  are  not  enloyed  by  a 
small  port,  which  has  extended  i(M-lf  into  the  iielgh- 
bouriog  parish  of  Skirbeck.  It  suffers  much  from  tho 
want  of  good  water,  that  used  being  ndii-w  aier.  collected 
in  ciMems.  or  water  raised  from  pits,  or  the  river.  The 
attempts  m.ide  to  procure  spring-water  have  been  un- 
successful. though  ixjringt  have  tmm  c.irried  to  a dcfith 
of  more  than  frfX)  ft.  Its  most  remarkable  building  is 
the  parish  church  of  St.  Botniph,  ercct<*ci  in  13Ci9.  It  U 
tho  largest  church  without  aisles  In  the  kingdom,  being 
215  fr.  by  99  (1.  within  the  walls.  Its  tower,  3(X>  ft.  high, 
built  on  the  same  plan  as  that  of  Antwerp,  is  capped  with 
an  octagonal  transparent  lantern,  of  very  beautiful  con- 
struction, and  forms  a remarkable  landmark  on  this  low 
coast,  bein^t  viiiblc  at  40  m.  distance.  A chapel  of  ease 
was  erected  In  1822.  The  only  traces  of  St.  John’s  Church, 
taken  down  about  two  centuries  ago,  are  found  in  Its  ce- 
metery, still  used  as  a place  ofbuHal.  The  other  placet 
of  worship  are  those  of  the  Unitarians.  Wesleyan  New 
Conncxlun,  and  Primitive  Methodists,  (ieneral  and  Par- 
ticular Baptists,  Indi-penarnts.  and  Catholics.  Each  has  a 
chapel,  to  most  of  w hich  a Sunday-school  Is  Attached.  A 
free  grammar-school  was  founded  In  1544;  Laughton’s, 
for  the  sons  of  poor  freemen,  in  17(/7 1 a bbic-coat 
school  in  1713.  for  30  boys  and  25  girls  ; and  a national 
British  and  Infant  school,  together  educating  about 
560  pupils  of  l)oth  sexes:  there  is  also  a dispensary 
and  ATery  handsome  Union  hoti^e,  this  being  a “ union  '* 
under  tho  new  Poor  Law.  Tho  other  public  plnces 
are  — three  subscription  libraries,  assembly-rooms  in 
the  m.vket.hoiive.  a theatre,  and  a public  promenade 
at  Vauxhall  Cardens.  A wivkly  Dcwsjia)>er  is  also 
puhlishi'd.  The  new  municipal  borough  rwd.'ilns  .about 
1,100  acres,  2,7k«0  houses,  and  a t>op.  of  12,183.  Since 
the  passing  of  the  Municipal  Reform  Act  the  town  has 
been  divided  Into  2 wards,  and  is  Mvemed  by  a mayor. 
6 aldermen,  and  |8  councillors.  It  has  returned  2 mem. 
to  the  II.  of  C.  since  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  Pre- 
viously to  tho  Reform  Act  the  franchise  was  vested  la 
the  members  of  the  corporation,  and  In  the  frectnen  who 
tesided  in  and  p-iiti  scot  and  lot  in  the  bor.  The  numbi'r 
of  houses  citarged  with  house-<Iulj  in  1833  was.  of  ItV. 
iind  under  20/.,  310 ; of  20/.  and  under  40/.,  I6l  ; of  40/. 
and  upwards,  79:  total  annual  value  of  houses,  36,188/. 
For  electoral  purposes  it  includes  tho  whole  parishes  of 
Boston  and  Skirbeck.  and  tho  hamlet  and  fen  allotment 
of  Skirbeck  quarter,  extending  in  all  over  7, !nt3  acres.  Ke. 
gtstcred  electors.  1837-38, 749.  It  Is  a polling-placr  for  the 
CO.  There  were  several  guilds,  both  religious  and  rlvil, 
all  of  which  have  fallen  into  deiiietudc  ; the  hall  of  that 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  which  was  one  of  the  most 
important,  is  used  by  the  corporation  for  their  munlcipsd 
meetings.  Petty  sessions  are  held  on  Friday.  A court 
leet  for  the  borough  sits  anmuilly : Its  principal  duty 
is  to  present  nuisances.  A court  of  record,  which  de- 
cides pleas  In  all  actions,  real,  mixed,  and  personal,  sits 
on  Wcxlnesdays  and  .Saturvlavs.  A cmirt  of  i)lc-poudre  is 
hold  at  cat'h  of  the  fairs  i a court  of  the  clera  of  the  mar- 
ket has  jurisdiction  similar  to  that  in  l^ndon ; and  a 
court  of  requests  sits  for  the  recovery  of  debts  under  5/. 
The  police  consists  of  a chh*f  and  11  petty  constable*, 
wearing  a uniform  similar  to  the  Lonnem  police.  The 
gaol,  though  Biifficlcntly  spacious,  is  lU-arrangcd  for 
dasslflcaticm ; ail  the  female  prlsuucrs,  except  aebtors, 
being  confined  In  tiie  same  ward. 

The  corporation  has  no  concern  in  the  management  of 
the  poor. 

The  assMsmonts  to  wliich  the  inhabitants  are  liable, 
are — I.  Borough  rates;  2.  paving;  3.  lighting  and 
watching;  4-  assessod  taxes;  and,  5.  parocnlol  taxes. 
The  following  statement  givtis  the  amount  of  each  for 
three  vt  ars : the  first  includut  flues  on  eunvictions : — 
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W.V  to  in  1®S3.  The  ann.  ral.  of  real  prop.  In  the 

borongh  In  1^15  wai  30,403/.;  and  in  I<t3,  40.774/.  Ittma* 
nnrActurc*  arc  mostly  conflne<l  to  sajli  lnth,  canvass,  and 
tacking  ; there  are  two  Iron  and  brass  fesundries,  and  three 
•hip-yards,  with  patent  slips,  where  vessels  of  'i(0  tuns 
are  built.  Markets,  well  stinplird  with  )>onItn'  and  ii-a  and 
river  Qsh.  are  licid  un  \V edtiesdays  and  Saturdays,  in 
the  new  market-house,  to  wliich  a curn-markot  Is  at- 
tached : fairs  for  cattle  and  sheep  are  no  May  4.  and  9. ; 
for  fot  c.-ittle,  on  Aug.  II. ; fur  horses  about  Nor.  |f|.  and 
3 days  after;  and  for  homed  cattle  only  an  Dec.  11. 
Immense  numbers  of  the  Onest  cattle  and  sheep  arc  sold 
at  these  fairs,  the  town  being  In  th>'  centre  of  one  of  the 
richest  (rrazlng  districts  In  the  kingdom.  The  banking 
establishments  are  — the  National  and  Provincial  Bank 
of  Knglnnd ; a branrh  of  the  Stamford.  Spalding,  and 
Boston  Bank ; witli  two  private  banking  bouses.  The 
pritKlpal  drainages  in  the  vicinity  are  those  of  the  Holland 
rnu  mode  by  a cut  of  i!2  m.  from  the  town  to  Dogdyke, 
near  7'atiers.-ill,  by  which  22.<>00  acres  were  reclaimed ; 
and  the  Wlldmore  fens,  4I,00uacres,draineil  in  a similar 
manner.  Oalng  to  the  neglect  of  keeping  the  river 
clear,  the  trade  fell  off  so  as  to  be  almost  extinct.  In 
1721  TCMels  of  2h0  tons  could  discharge  at  the  town  ; In 
1751  sloops  C ft.  draught  could  not  come  up,  except 
ml  springs.  The  drainages,  already  inenliuned,  revived 
attentiuii  to  the  state  of  the  river,  and  under  special 
acts  of  parliament,  have  improved  It  so  far  that  vessels  ot 
120  tons  come  up  to  toun.  whence  the  navigation  Is 
continued  to  Lincoln  by  small  steamers  and  bvges.  A 
sluice  was  also  erected  to  retain  the  water  above  the 
town  ; but,  owing  to  the  scanty  supply  In  the  upper  part, 
It  con  seldom  be  opened  for  scuurtiig  and  deepening  the 
river,  as  was  intended.  The  navigation  to  Lincoln  is  ex- 
tended by  the  Fussdyke  Canal  to  the  Trent,  at  'rurktey, 
and  thence,  either  by  still  water  or  river  navigation,  to 
(foiuslmrough,  Notifngham,  and  Derby,  thus  opening  a 
rent  for  the  export  of  tlie  manufactures  of  the  midland 
countitH.  The  foreign  trado  is  chiefly  confined  to  the 
Importation  from  the  Baltic  of  timber,  hemp,  tor,  pitch, 
ana  iron.  The  coasting  trado  is  chiefly  in  tW  export  of 
oats,  wool,  and  wood,  of  which  large  quantities  are  grown 
ill  the  neighboiirho^,  the  return  cargoes  consisting  of 
coal  and  manufactured  gootls.  There  is  a good  custom, 
house,  and  a pilot  estabUshment  of  a master  and  12  pilots. 
Extensive  powers  arc  vested  in  the  mayor  and  burgesses 
by  two  locrd  acts  fur  improving  the  port  and  harbour, 
niider  which  they  arc  empowered  to  collect  tonnage, 
wharfage,  and  lastage,  from  vessels  that  enter ; the  re- 
ceipts to  lx;  applii'd  to  its  improvement.  They  arc  also 
em|MJwrred  to  make  byc-lawi,  to  w hich  alt  vessels  are  to 
be  subj«-ct.  The  expenditure,  under  these  actv.  for  21 
▼ears,  commencing  1I4I2-13,  was  KM.490/.  The  fund  was 
Involved  in  a roiitidcrable  debt,  now  in  process  of  li- 
quidation, a considerable  |>ortiou  uf  winch  was  coo. 
trarted  cm  account  of  the  works,  planned  and  carried 
on  under  the  dirivtfon  of  the  late  Mr.  Ilennie,  and  his 
son,  Sir  John  Kriinie,  chiefly  consisting  uf  a cut,  com- 
menced in  I '^24.  about  I m.  long,  and  3 m.  from  Boston. 
Its  execution  was  extremciy  difficult,  as  It  was  carried 
through  a shifting  sand  ; but  it  hat  proved  vrrybenellcial 
b<ilh  in  dcc|)ening  the  harbour  and  draining  the  country. 
Another  rut  at  the  town,  with  a wall  from  the  bridge  to 
the  quay,  has  since lH<en  executeil  on  an  effbetive  plan,  by 
the  corporation.  Part  of  the  port  dues  are  vollected  at 
Spalding  and  at  Wainfleet,  to  each  of  which  the  juris<lic- 
tlon  of  Ine  rorimration  extends,  llio  former,  a river  port, 
is  situate  on  tiic  Welland,  which  unites  with  the  sstuary 
of  the  Witliam,  at  the  Scalp.  Its  inhabitants  complain 
of  the  heavy  duties  ImpoMm  on  them,  for  no  advantage 
but  that  of  the  beacons  and  buoys  below  the  Scalp.  The 
follnwing  table  shows  the  state  of  the  shipping  trade 
during  a period  of  7 years. 
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Bo<Tox,  a iiiarit.  city  of  the  United  States,  the 
prinri)ttil  pla<-e  In  New  England,  and  the  rap.  of  Massa- 
chusetts ; on  a imall  pcuii^suU  at  the  bottom  of  Mossa- 


rhnsetU  Bay.  connected  with  the  mainlanrf  by  a rarrnw 
isthmus,  rafted  Boston  Neck,  210  m.  N.K.  New  York  ; 
iat.  47“  21*  N-.  long.  71®  V W.  Pop.  In  1h2*>.  43,2‘'H.  in 
IH37, 80.329  ; but  including  the  siiburlrs  of  ('harlestun,  on 
the  N.,  and  Dorchester  on  the  S..  with  ra4.'h  of  which 
Boston  commuiiicat«‘s  by  bridges,  and  that  of  K.  Bo<i(on, 
on  an  island,  with  which  on  intercourse  is  ki-|>l  u|v  by 
steam  ferry-boats,  its  pop.  may  be  estimated  at  above 

iw.ono. 

The  bay,  which  is  very  extensive,  is  studded  with  nu- 
merous small  Islands,  which  protect  the  harbour  from 
the  winds,  and  afford  convenient  situations  for  forts  com. 
manding  the  approaches  to  the  city  by  water.  The  har. 
bour  is  excellent,  bring  of  great  site,  with  water  suffi- 
cient to  admit  the  largest  ships,  and  so  completely  land- 
locked, that  the  vessels  in  it  are  almost  a^  secure  as  if 
they  were  in  duck.  At  the  outer  entrance  to  the  hay 
it  a lighthouse,  65  ft.  high,  with  a revolving  light. 
The  bridges,  some  of  which  are  of  great  length,  con- 
necting the  city  with  its  adjacent  suburbs  and  tiie  con- 
tinent. are  all  of  wixxl ; hut  it  U joined  by  a causeway 
of  earth  to  Brooklrn,  and  the  W.  Avenue,  at  it  it  called, 
leading  across  the  nay  to  Koxbury,  is  also  of  earth,  hut  Is 
partly  only  artllidal,  being  fenced  on  each  tide  bv  walls  of 
stone.  This  avenue  serves  the  double  purpose*  of  a bridge 
and  a dam,  and,  with  the  addition  of  a cross  dam  oi  a 
similar  construction,  forms  two  large  basins ; nne  of 
which  being  filled  with  every  flood,  and  the  other  em  pi  let! 
with  every  ebb  tide,  a per^ual  current  for  the  use  of 
mills,  Ac.  is  established.  The  wharfs  are  very  extensive: 
the  Long  Wharf  is  l.rAOH.  in  length,  by  200  it.  widi*. 
and  contains  76  large  warehouses  ; the  Central  \Miarf  is 
1,250  ft.  long,  ^ I.V)  ft.  wide  ; and  there  arc  others  n«arly 
as  extensive.  The  w harfs,  as  well  as  many*  rxher  parts  of 
the  city,  have  been  built  on  sites  formed  by  raising  ground 
originmiy  covered  by  the  tide.  Most  of  the  strtx-ts  aro 
narrow  and  crooketl ; but  tlic  houses,  w hirh  are  generally 
of  brick,  though  many  of  them  ore  of  granite  and  sienite, 
are  large  and  well-buill.  The  principal  public  buildings 
are  the  state-house ; co.  court-house  ; the  l anniil  liall, 
in  w hich  public  meetings  and  public  assemblies  are  heid; 
the  MasB.ichusetts  General  Hospital  ; and  tlie  market- 
house.  The  sute-huuse,  a brick  Inillding,  fronts  the 
common,  a fine  park  uf  75  arr<>s.  and  the  princl|»al  pub . 
lie  snuare  in  the  citv,  of  which  it  occupies  the  most  ele- 
vated part,  100  ft.  above  the  bay.  The  markei-housi*  is 
a handsome  granite  ciiificc,  two  stories  high,  .*>40  ft.  in 
in  length,  and  50  ft.  wide;  the  court-house  is  also  of 
granite.  176  ft.  long,  57  ft.  high,  and  54  ft.  wide,  wlomerl 
with  massive  Doric  portieos.  TYie  general  hospital  Is  a 
handsome  granite  building,  surrounded  bvopeii  grounds  of 
four  acres  in  extent.  7 remont-hemse,  tfic  front  of  which 
is  built  of  grey  sfenlte,  in  the  Doric  order,  and  several  of 
the  bank  Imlhllngi,  are  rendered  de»erving  of  notice  l)y 
their  arcblterture.  Tliere  are  alxive  50 churches,  two  ih*^ 
atres.an  odeon,  Ac,;  an  eye  and  ■ ar  Infirmary;  with  h<«ises 
of  Industry,  reformation  and  correct  Ion;  a county  gaol,  Ac. 
Boston,  with  the  small  town  of  Uhrlsea,  constitutes  the 
county  of  Suffolk,  which  U ret. resented  In  the  senate  of 
the  state  by  six  senators.  7 ne  city  is  divided  into  12 
wards  ; the  municipal  government  fs  vestc>d  in  a mayor, 
8 aldermen,  atwi  u common  council  of  48  meinliers, 
all  of  whom  are  chosen  annually  by  the  ritixens.  7'here 
is  a police  court  of  three  justices, 'for  ilio  trial  of  minor 
offences,  and  the  examination  of  criminal  cliargcs ; as 
well  0.1  a municipal  court,  held  by  a single  judge,  with 
Jurisdiction  in  all  criminal  causes  not  eapiul.  7'he  annual 
cxiwiidlturr  of  the  city  amoimti  to  alxmt  30n,«4>  dullBrs. 

Boston  is  rr»nnerl»*d  with  the  Interior  both  by  ca- 
nals, railwrays,  and  river  navlg.uion;  and  she  has  a 
very  extensive  tratle  both  with  foreign  countries  and 
alio  with  the  5i.  states  of  the  Union.  She  Is  wholly 
Indebted  to  the  latter,  and  principally  to  New  York. 
Mar}'land,  and  Pennsylvania,  for  supplies  of  flour  ami 
wheat,  and  for  Urge  quantities  of  c>ats.  rye,  barley, 
and  other  grain ; as  well  as  for  cotton.  tr>bacco,  rice, 
staves,  coal,  Ar.  Of  these,  the  imports  of  flour  amount, 
at  an  average,  to  about  400,000  barrels  a year  ; all  sorts 
of  grain  to  atxiut  2,0iio.ono  bushels ; cotton  isn.tioo  bales ; 
tUves  3,000,0<0;  coal  150.000  tons.  Ac.  Her  returns 
are  made  parllv  In  native  raw  produce,  as  l>eef,  pork, 
lard,  Ac.  : partly  in  the  produce  of  her  manufiicturlng 
industry  in  which  Massachusetts  it  decidevlly  tuprriur 
to  oveiy  other  state  in  the  Union  ; and  partly  in  the 
produce  of  her  fisheries  ami  foreign  trade.  At  an 
average,  she  sends  anniiany  to  the  S.  states  45  000  ixirrrU 
beef  and  pork;  170.000  liarreU  mackerel.  lierrtiHs. 
and  other  fish;  20,0U0  cwt.  dried  and  tmokesl  fish; 
S.SOO.OfO  pair*  of  tmots  and  shoes*  eOO.rmu  bundles  of 
paper ; bevidrt  a very  large  amount  of  cotton  and 
woollen  manufactured  goods,  hardware,  fundlure,  cord- 
age, Ac. ; so  as,  in  fart,  to  leave  a large  balance  in  her 
favour.  Her  exports  to  foreign  states  consist  princi- 
pally of  the  same  arthles  she  sends  to  the  S.  states;  Ujt 
she  also  re-exports  a large  .nini  iint  of  tlie  foreign  produre 
she  hail  previmidy  importnl.  Her  import*  fmm  foreien 
countrh’s  consist  princii«a!ly  of  cotton,  wosdlen.  ai<d 
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♦lik  a.HhU;  h.inlwan*;  su^:ir.  t«*»,  coflV^,  winct.  «mt 
hr.viilv . iiKiiffo  4itil  olhi'r  «})>*  uliifTt,  ipicr*.  Ar.  During 
thf  vr;vr  rutl«*d  WKh  Sr|)|.  IM.17,  the  valuf  tpf  the  foreign 
proilure  into  the  »tAle  of  MA>»achufretti 

aiiimjiited  to  dollars;  ahcrrai  the  value  of 

the  ex|>orts  of  native  t>r<Mluc<\  during  the  same  year, 
only  amoutitcHl  to  4>7I.I*01  dollars,  and  of  native  and 
foreign  together,  to  h.TTA.IOO  dollars.  This  balance,  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent,  always  exists  against  Boston  in 
her  trMle  with  fitreign  countries;  and  is  met  by  bills 
drawn  <»n  N«-w  York,  Ilaltimnre.  and  other  S.  pwrts 
which  are  unihinnlj  and  largely  tndebtetl  to  lloston. 

There  belongetl  to  Boston,  on  the  3»th  Sej»t.  IW7, 
tons  shipping.  U-ing  a larger  amount  than  be. 
longed  to  an_y  other  AmcTlcan  port,  excepting  New 
York.  Of  this  shipping.  rh1,29i>  tons  were  employed  In 
the  coasting  trade;  15.«>I7  tons  In  the  mackerel  lUhcry  ; 
and  t.IVOO  tons  in  the  c<m1  fishery.  During  there 
<-n?ered  the  |K»rt  1.313  shijw  from  foreign  ports,  of  which 
K3I  were  American,  aixl  •h'd  British  ; the  arrivals  coast* 
w1*o  during  the  same  year  were  Of  the  foreign 

arrivals  in  l*i3H.  .'i3'4  wrrr  from  British  America.  X14  from 
l'utta.111  fromCrcal Britain.  68  from  the  N.of  l'.uro|w.3fC. 

There  are  an  immense  number  of  banking  and  in. 
siirance  companies  In  the  citv;  and  buslneu  is  trans* 
acted  with  facility  and  despaten. 

Ihoton  has  always  laf'n  favnitmhly  diitin^ished,  bp 
her  attention  to  education  and  llleraturr.  The  North 
American  iteview  and  other  valuable  works  are  published 
here.  Ilanard  Viiiversitv  Is  eslnblislied  about  am.  from 
the  city,  which  contaiiii  fts  medical  dc;uirtmmt.  It  has 
aisoa  l.alin  and  a high  school ; numerous  public  grammar 
and  writing  schools,  In  which  arithmetic,  geography,  and 
Idstorvare  taught ; many  primary  school*,  ana  an  African 
ss'hool;  all  of  which  are  under  the  direction  of  a school 
cummittee.  convivtiug  of  the  mayor,  aldennen,  and  13 
other  members,  elcct^  annually.  It  had.  In  all.  in  18.77. 
<il  public  school*,  attended  by  an  average  number  ofd.CKO 
pii|>ils,  iH'kides  many  private  school*  for  children  of  both 
sexes.  There  is  also  an  Athenmim.  with  a library  of  30.000 
Voli.,  a picture  gallery,  public  hall  for  U'cturri,  Ac.  The 
srho*d  M the  instruction  of  the  blind,  founded  in  KV7,  is 
said  to  he  extremely  well  managetl.  The  American  Acadc* 
my  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  the  lliitoriral  and  Natural  111*, 
tory  societies,  arc  amongii  its  Irarneil  asoKiationi : It  has 
als<i  a humane  s<M'iety.  orphan  osvhim*,  and  numerous 
other  charlulde  (>stablikhmenls.  >)4ny  daily.  tr|. weekly, 
weekly,  monthly,  and  other  periodical  Journals,  arc  pub* 
lisheil, 

Boston  was  fusindrd  In  1630,  and  so  named  from  the 
town  In  England  previously  described,  whence  many  of 
its  inhabitants  had  emigratsd.  Throughout  the  whole 
jK'riod  of  its  history,  its  iniiab.  have  displayed  groat 
rtiergv  In  asserting  popular  rights,  and  took  tne  lead  in 
uppo/tiig  the  tax.xtion  of  tiie  American  colonies  In  the 
rvign  of  Gecrge  Ml. ; in  consesjumre  of  which,  the  port 
of  Boston  w-x*  ch»cd.  hy  an  art  of  parliament,  in  1774. 
A lirtlish  garrison  was  also  slatinned  In  the  citv.  but 
bc>ing  bcsieg'sl  by  the  American  army  in  1773-76.  the 
British  were  at  la«t  obliged  to  evacuate  it.  Boston  it  the 
birthplace  of  Dr.  BenJ.  Franklin,  who  was  bom  here  on 
the  6th  of  January.  1706.  (.Vwrrojr's  KncycL  qf  Ocog., 
•American  ed..  ill.  478,  479.  ; UffleitU  Papcr$,publuhi:d 
by  Congreu,  Ac.) 

BOSWOKTH  (MARKET),  a par.  and  town  of  Kng. 
land.  CO.  Leicester,  hund.  Sparkcnnoc.  Area  of  p,ar.  H.fHO 
m res.  Top.  of  n,v..  IM21.  2,677  ; 1831.  2,330  ; of  the  town 
mdy.  1 .049.  This  i>cat  little  town  is  on  an  eminence,  In  the 
centre  of  a fertile  cllsiiict.  95  m.  N.W.  by  N.  Ix>ndon.  It 
has  a wcdl  rmlownd  grammar-school,  In  which  Dr.  John- 
son was  once  an  usher  ; but  its  property,  above  700/.  a year, 
has  been  the  subject  of  a long  chancery  suit.  It  has  2 fel- 
low sliifts  and  4 scholarships  in  Emanuel,  Cambr.  There 
arc  2 cattle  fairs  held  annually.  May  H.  and  July  10. 
The  .Ashby  ('aiial  p.\i*ei  within  a mile,  and  conveys  coals, 
&c.  The  knitting  of  worstoi  stockings  employs  many  per- 
sims  in  Uic  town  and  neighbourhood.  It  is  the  central 
titwn  of  a iMvor  law  union  of  2H  parishes  ; ha*  3 guar- 
dians. and  its  average  annual  poor-rates  are  7G.V. 

Tlie  decisive  battle  between  Richard  III.  and  the  Earl 
of  Utchmond,  afterwards  Henry  VII..  In  which  the 
former  lost  his  crown  and  his  life,  and  which  termin.ited 
llie  long-coutinned  struggle  between  the  houses  of  York 
and  l>nncastcr.  takes  Its  name  from  this  town,  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  which  it  look  place,  on  the  22«1  of  Augvut  1485. 
In  the  batile-neld  I*  a well,  namctl  from  Richard  111., 
with  an  inscrijdlon  by  the  late  Dr.  Parr;  and  an  eleva- 
tion, c.iHed  Crown  11111,  where  Lord  Stanley  is  said  to 
have  placed  Rich.xnl's  crown  «m  the  Earl  of  Richmond's 
head.  (.Yi'cAoTs  l.etccttmh.  ; liuilim't  BourcU  Field.) 

BOSZR.A,  a town  of  Syria,  formerly  the  cap.  of  the 
Auranites  ; .VO  m.  S.  Damascus,  MO  m.  n.K.  Jenisalcm  ; 
lat.  S'J-'  4i»'  N.,  lung.  36^  SO'  K.  Though  now  almost  de- 
serlM,  the  ruins  arc  extensive  utd  magiiiAcmt : the 
principal  of  tlwse.  or  at  least  the  most  sacrcvl,  in  Mo- 
hammetlan  estimation.  Is  the  Drlr-B'^holra  ( Ho»ise  of 
BuhalraJ,  so  called  (tuin  licirig  cunsecrolvd  to  a munk  of 
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that  name,  who  la  said  to  hare  proclaimed  the  s.vrM 
character  of  Mohammed,  wiien  the  pro|»b«t,  in  his  13th 
year,  visitixl  Syria  with  his  uncle.  The  great  mns(|ue, 
a very  ancient  temple,  a triumphal  arch,  a castle  of  great 
strength,  remnants  of  the  city  walls,  and  a reservoir  VoO 
ft.  long,  300  wide,  and  20  deep,  ore  among  the  remains  of 
ancient  grandeur ; in  asUlitiun  to  which  the  whole  town 
and  its  environs  are  covered  with  pillars  and  other  mins 
of  the  finest  workmanship.  Bostra  is  very  ancient : 
it  is  roentimed  in  the  Sacred  Writings  as  one  of  the 
cities  which  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh,  beyond  Jorda^ 
nve  Co  the  Levites  (Josh.  xxl.  27.).  At  this  time,  and 
ror  A»s  subsequently,  it  was  celebrated  for  its  vineyards, 
which  are  commemorated  on  the  Greek  medals  of 
K«ks«w  Bsrvfvir,  but  of  these  no  vestige  now  rrmolnt. 
After  the  establishment  of  ('hristlonlty,  it  was  on  arch- 
bishop’s see,  with  19  bishoprics  under  its  Jurisdiction. 
Its  strong  rastle  was  built  by  the  Saracens,  lietwcvn 
whom  and  the  lottln  kings  of  Jorusalctn  it  several  times 
changed  masters,  and  umter  Baldwin  IV.,  a.d.  MMO.  it 
was  entirely  ruined  and  depopulated.  {Abui-Feda,  Vtt. 
Mai.  c.  4.  ; Tab.  Syr.  pp.  Si . 99. ; AdnehotNius,  Ter. 
Sa»c. 79,  MO.  ; Burckhardt,  Trar.  Syr.  pp.  124 — 236.). 

BOTANY  B.\Y.  See  Acsthaus  and  Nkw  Soom 
Wai.ks. 

BOTHNIA  (GULPH  OF),  the  N.  arm  of  the  Baltic, 
which  see. 

BOTHWRLL.  a par.  and  vllla^  of  Scotland,  county 
Lanark,  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Clyde.  The  village  IU>s 
on  the  road  from  Glasgow  to  Hamilton,  M ro.  E.  of  the 
former,  and  3 N.W.  of  the  latter.  About  I m.  farther 
on  towards  the  S.R..  the  road  to  Hamilton  is  rariHed  over 
the  Clyde  by  Boihwell-brldge.  the  scene  of  one  of  tho 
mutt  memorable  events  in  Scottish  history.  The  cove- 
nanters, to  the  numbiT  of  4.000  or  6.060,  having  taken 
possesion  of  the  brldjm,  then  much  narrower  than  at 

C resent,  were  attacked,  on  the  32d  of  June,  IG79,  the 
ridge  forced,  and  their  army  totally  routinl  tiy  the 
royal  forces,  under  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  {l.aing'e 
.9co//muf,  iv.  104.)  Near  the  village  Is  the  magnificent 
ruin  of  Bothwell  Castle,  once  an  Important  Scottish 
fortress.  The  |>ar.  (*  well  wooded  and  well  cultivated. 

BOTZEN.  or  BOLZANO  (an.  Font  Drtui),  a town 
of  the  .Austrian  stat<>s,  Tyrol,  cap.  circ.  In  a ideosant, 
well-sheltered  valley,  at  the  confluence  ofthe  Eisach  and 
Talfer,  a little  above  where  their  united  waters  fall  into 
the  Adige,  30m.  N.N.E.  Trent.  P«>p.  9.000.  It  is  a 
thriving,  well-bnill  town.  In  the  Italian  style;  has  a 
castle,  several  convents,  a college.  ai>d  some  manufac- 
ture-* of  silk  stockings,  Ac.  A strong  dyke  of  masonry, 
nearly  2 m.  In  Ini^ih,  and  In  parts  34  fi.  thick,  has  been 
constructed  to  dcl^end  the  town  from  the  irruptions  of  a 
nelrtbouring  mountain  torrent.  Being  intersected  by 
hlgn  roads  leading  to  Swltierlond.  Anstrla.  and  Italy, 
Botxen  has  an  extensive  transit  trade.  It  is  alsocHe. 
brated  for  Us  fairs,  commencing  the  IMtb  March,  i4ih 
June,  9th  September,  and  30th  November,  continuing 
each  14  days,  which  are  attended  by  a great  roncourse  of 
French,  Germans,  and  Italians.  “ Thmigh  still  In  Ger- 
many. the  appnMich  to  Italy  has  become  perceptible,  in 
the  falling  on  of  clconllnt'si.  the  use  oftbo  ItaJlan  lan- 
guage, which  now  begins  to  be  spoken,  tho  southern 
vegetation,  and  thecliangeof  the  rlimnte.”  (.Vtirroy.) 
The  country  round  proiluces  excellent  wine,  and  fTnita 
In  abundance.  Butsen  is  supposed  to  occupy  tbe  site  of 
the  ancient  Homan  citadel,  Pons  Dmti. 

BOUt'H.AIN,  a fortiflod  town  of  France,  dtp.  du  Nord, 
cap.  cant  , on  the  Scheldt,  by  which  It  U intersected, 
13  m.  S.E.  Douai.  Pop.  LUm.  The  fortifications  oro 
of  very  considerable  strength,  and  the  adjacent  country 
mar  m laid  under  water.  The  Duke  of  Marlbornugri 
took  It  in  1711.  after  a memorable  siege;  but.  being  re- 
taken by  Marshal  Villars  In  the  follnwing  year.  It  was 
finally  ceded  to  France  at  the  treaty  of  Utrecht.  It  was 
one  of  the  frontier  fortresses  occupied  by  the  allies  aflcr 
the  pe.ice  of  1HI5. 

BOUrilKS-DU-IlHONR.  a marit.  drp.  8.  of  Franew, 
situated,  as  its  name  implies,  at  the  mouths  of  the  Khone. 
It  is  bounded  K.  by  the  dep.  of  the  Var  ; N.  ansi  W.  by 
the  Durance.  Rhone,  and  the  W.  arm  of  the  latter,  whirn 
separate  It  from  the  deptt.  of  Vaut'luse  and  Card ; and 
•S.  by  the  Mediterranean.  Area.  512.991  hectares.  Pop. 
9S2.S2.A.  Soli  and  turfore  very  various,  but  the  former  is 
^Dcrally  Inferior.  The  last  offsets  from  the  maritlino 
Alps  occupy  the  R.  narts  of  the  dep. ; bsit  they  are  not 
remarkable  either  for  their  height  or  appearance.  The 
higliest  summit,  that  of  St.  Virtoire,  is  i,OI2  m^res 
(3,420  U.)  above  the  sea.  The  plain  of  Le  Oau  and  the 
t«le  of  C'amargnes,  occupy  a large  portion  of  the  surface. 
The  first  it  ot  great  extent,  stretching  from  Arles  to  the 
lagoon  of  Rorre.  It  has  very  little  vegetable  mould, 
and  is  formed  principally  of  flint*  and  other  small  stone* ; 
during  winter  It  funilshi*s  pasture  to  large  flocks  of  sheep 
and  ^ats;  the  former  l>clng  driven  in  summer,  when  it 
is  arid  And  waste,  to  the  mountains.  It  is  supposed  by 
many  that  tliis  plain  was  formerly  a gnlph  of  the  sea,  and 
various  circumsUncos  conspire  to  strengthen  the  sup- 
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potUlon.  The  bland  of  Camarguei  U the  delta  or  aHuvUI 
land  lyina  between  the  K.  and  W.  arm*  of  the  Rhone, 
and  ia  narity  cultivated  and  Id  paature,  and  partlr 
occupied  by  marabea  and  lasnon*.  The  latter,  indeed, 
make  one  of  the  principal  featurea  of  the  dep.  The 
principal  are  the  tagom  of  Vulcarria  In  the  ialand  of 
Caraar^ea,  and  that  of  Berre  or  Martha,  I'i  ni.  K.W. 
Uaraellles.  They  and  the  contiguous  marahea  occupy 
a great  extent  of  land,  and  in  aummer  are  very  unhealthy. 
Principal  rivera,  Rhone  and  Durance  ; the  latter  ruahea 
along  with  great  violence,  frequently  overflowing  Ita 
banka,  and  causing  great  damage.  There  are  also  aomo 
amaller  rivera,  and  the  department  it  intcraected  by  aeveral 
canala.  Climate  genenUly  hot  and  dry,  and  the  country 
In  aummer  haa  a barren,  parched  appearance.  AgricuU 
ture  bad.  a cooaequence  aacrlbable,  partly  to  the  minute 
dlvlaion  of  property,  and  the  attachment  of  the  little 
prtmrieCora  to  routine  practices  ; but  more,  perhaps,  to  the 
unfavourahle  nature  of  the  soil  and  climate.  In  the 
mountalnoiia  parts  in  the  E.  and  N.K.  tl>ere  la  a good 
deal  of  spade  husbandry;  In  the  S.  and  N.W.,  mulei  are 
employed  in  Held  labour,  and  horaoa  In  the  W.  and  the 
bland  of  Camarguos.  The  prixluce  of  com  Is  insufficient 
for  the  conaumptlon ; but  the  produce  of  .wine  b eatl 
mated  at  about  hso.whi  hectolitres,  leaving  a large  surplus 
for  exportation.  The  produce  of  silk  in  IHflfl  was 
ostlmat^  at  about  330,000  kllog.  Olives  are  largely 
cultivaU'd ; and  the  gatherlM  of  kermea  continues  to  be 
a good  deal  attends^  to.  The  dried  fruits  of  the  dep. 
are  much  esteemed.  Horses  and  cattle  arc  few  In  number, 
and  not  of  go«Hl  quality.  The  great  wealth  of  the  dep.  ; 
consist!  in  its  she<>p.  of  which  it  possesses  about  800,000.  ; 
From  40n,nno  to  ^.OOO  of  these  sheep  are  annually  i 
driven,  about  the  beginning  of  spring,  to  the  roountalna 
of  the  Drome,  the  ^>rro,  and  tW  high  and  low  Alps, 
where  they  are  depoaturiKl  duriug  the  summer.  When 
the  period  for  settiug  out  arrives,  several  proprietora  Join 
their  flocks  together,  to  the  number  aomeclmes  of  'J5,0U0 1 
Previously  to  the  Revolution,  the  migratory  flocks  en> 
loyed  privllegt^  somewhat  similar  to  those  of  the  Mttia 
to  Spain,  but  they  were  then  abolished.  The  lagoons 
are  resorted  to  In  winter  by  myriads  of  aquatic  hjwl ; 
which,  when  the  frost  sets  in.  are  taken  in  vast  num> 
bers.  Miperals,  of  little  Importance.  There  are 
brine  springs,  and  salt  is  matle  in  several  plaers.  lliis  la 
more  of  a commercial  than  of  a manutacturmg  dep. 
With  the  exception,  indeed,  of  fabrics  of  soap  and  sok^ 
faetiee,  hosierr,  sugar  reflniTles,  some  rstablishmcnts 
for  the  manufacture  of  cutlcrr.  corai>works,  oU*mU)s, 
and  silk  filatures,  with  distilleries,  taun^ea,  &c.. 
manufactures  are  of  Itttle  importance.  The  commerce 
of  the  dep.  Is,  however,  very  extensive,  Marseilles  having  I 
been  for  several  years  past  at  the  head  of  the  commerriiu 
cities  of  France.  (See  Mabskillks.)  The  herring  and 
anchovy  fisheries  are  extensiveiv  carried  on.  Princl|«l 
towns,  Marseilles.  Arles.  Aix,  Tarrasoin,  Aubagne,  fitc. 
Public  revenue  In  I Mfli , 3y,9ri2,sM  fr.,  of  which  the  customs 
produced  33.H13.000  fr.  The  dep.  sendsfloMnn.  to  (be 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  Is  divided  into  8 arronds.,  and  bM 
id>ove  3.500  electors.  {Frfnch  Uffleiai  TabUtt  //swo. 
France  I’Htorctqne,  art.  BoMehes^du-Itkonei  Did. 
gropkiffne,  tfc.) 

Bob  IN.  an  bland  on  the  coast  of  France,  between 
Che  depts.  of  Ix)ire  Infcrieure  and  La  Vimd/e.  belonging 
to  the  latter,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a narrow 
channel.  It  Is  of  a trimigular  shape,  low  and  marshy. 
Area,  3 sq.  leagues.  Pop.  3.700.  It  produces  com  and 
cattle,  but  especially  salt,  obtained  in  large  quantities 
from  the  salt  marshes  that  surround  the  village  of  Bouln, 
In  the  centre  of  the  bland.  According  to  some  bbttv 
rians,  it  was  here,  in  fl30,  that  the  Normans  made  tholr 
first  descent  on  the  coast  of  France.  (//<tgo,  art. 
die  ; Diet.  iitotr»jM<jue.) 

BOULOGNl^  or,  as  It  b sometimes  called.  BOU> 
LOGNR-SHR.MER,  a sea-port  town  of  France,  dip. 
Pas  du  ('alais,  cap.  arroiuL.  on  Che  Llane,  near  where  it 
falb  into  the  Bnglbh  Channel, 30  m.  S.S.W.  Calais ; lat.‘ 
flO*  4S*  81'' N..  long.  I**  36' Ml"  E.  Pop.  35.781.  ItUdl. 
vided  into  the  upper  and  lower  towna.  The  former  is 
pretty  well  built,  is  Irregularlv  laid  out  It  haa  two 
aquares,  ornamented  with  fountauoa,  and  contains  the 
cathedral,  the  ancient  episcopal  palace,  the  H6tel  de 
Ville,  and  the  courts  of  justice.  It  also  contains  the 
bouse  where  Le  Sage,  the  Immortal  author  of  Gil  Bias, 
lived  and  died.  The  fortifications,  by  which  the  upper 
town  waa  formerly  defended,  have  been  mostly  demo* 
Ibhed.  the  old  castle  and  the  walls  only  remaining.  The 
ramparts  have  been  planted  with  trees,  and  alTord  a de« 
llghtfUI  promenade,  commanding  a view  that  extends  to 
the  coasts  of  England,  which  are  distinctly  vUlble.  The 
lower,  or  new  town,  is  situated  at  the  bottom  of  tlie  hill, 
and  b Intersected  by  the  Llane : it  b the  most  populous, 
most  commercial,  and  best  built.  It  is  regularly  laid 
out.  and  has  several  public  buildlnn,  amona  which  may 
be  specific  the  baths,  the  general  hospital,  founded  in 
16113.  the  barracks,  a public  library  containing  38.(MJU 
volumes,  a theatre,  fie.  A magmiici'nt  column,  d^cated 
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by  the  grand  army  collected  hero  in  I’^ostoNaiMtiNm.  but 
not  finished  till  1831,  stands  on  a hill  nearly  a mile  from 
the  town:  it  Is  crowned  by  a gallery  surmuiinttHl  by  a 
dome,  and  is  164  ft.  high.  The  liartx>ur,  whU-h  was 
formerly  dry  at  low  water,  and  nearly  shut  up  by  the  bar 
at  the  nrert  mouth,  has  beni  vastly  improved,  though  it 
still  labours  utKler  a duficWncy  of  water.  It  is  formetl  of 
two  large  basins,  connected  by  a quay.  Shi|>s  may  an* 
cbor  at  from  4 to  | m.  off  the  harbour,  in  from  6 to  9 
fathoms.  Boulogne  is  the  scot  of  tribunals  of  primary 
jurisdiction  and  commerce,  and  has  soclellos  of  agri- 
culture, commerce,  arts,  and  acicnces ; a museum  of  an- 
tiquities and  natural  history;  a free  school  for  naviga- 
tion, fic.  ; with  snaiiuracCures  of  coarse  woollen  stufb. 
sailclnUi,  earthenware,  and  bottle-glaM ; and  Unneries, 
rope-works,  tile-works,  fic.  A good  deal  of  trade  is 
carried  on  from  the  town,  and  the  herring,  mackerel, 
and  cod  flaherles,  all  vigorously  prosecuted.  Notwith- 
standing the  large  quantities  of  tish  that  are  constantly 
being  sent  to  Farit,  the  supply  in  the  town  is  always 
abundant  and  cheap. 

Boulogne  has  been  much  resorted  to  since  the  pear* 
by  Knglbh  visiters  and  famlilcs,  and  many  of  the  latter 
have  made  it  a permanent  residence.  A constant  com- 
munication b kept  up  with  I.ondon,  Brighton,  and 
Dover,  by  means  of  stoain-porkets  ; and  the  route  from 
London  to  Paris  by  Boulogne  is  now  frequently  preferri'd 
to  that  by  Calais.  In  coosequenco  of  this  influx  of 
English  visiters  and  residents,  the  population  of  the 
town  has  nearly  doubled  since  1h|6,  and  it  has  now  much 
of  the  appearance  of  an  English  town.  Numerous  board. 
Ing-schools  have  beenopen^.  and  balb.horse-raa‘«,fic.. 
have  been  established  for  the  instruction  and  amusement 
of  the  English.  In  Ih37,  36,593  passengers  entered,  and 
30,317  left,  Boulogne. 

Boulogne  is  ajplace  of  great  antiquity.  During  the 
dominion  of  the  Humans  It  bore  successively  the  names 
of  Getoriaeum  S'arate,  and  OuHonia,  whence  its  mr>- 
dem  name  is  derived.  During  the  middle  ages,  and  in 
more  modern  times,  it  has  undergone  many  vii-issituilet, 
having  been  frequently  besieged  and  taken.  In  thecarly 
part  of  this  century  it  rose  Uito  great  celebrity,  Inan 
Napoleon  having  collected  a large*  flutlHa  in  its  pi>rt.  and 
made  it  the  head-quarters  of  the  anny  avow  enly  tiuended 
to  invade  KnglaiM.  {Jingo,  ait.  Fas  du  Catait  ; Pne. 
Infortnaiion.) 

Bot'touKa,  a vll.  of  France,  d^p.  Seine,  between  the 
Seine  and  the  wood  of  Boulogne.  4 ni.  W.  Paris.  Pop. 
6,016.  The  vll.  is  handsome:  the  adjoining  wood  b,  in 
the  fine  s4*ason,  the  favourite  promenade  i>f  the  Parisian 
fashloiuibles.  The  Chdteam  de  Madrid,  in  this  wootl. 
built  by  Francis  I.,  was  demolished  In  the  rtdgn  of  Loub 
X VI.  t and  only  a small  part  now  reinalns  of  the  Cha- 
teau dc  la  Muette.  some  time  occupied  by  Loub  XV. 

BOURDUN  (LSLE  OF),  an  island  belonging  to 
France,  In  the  Indian  Ocean,  between  lat.  3U‘^  50',  and 
31^  34'  8.,  being  90  m.  W.S.  W.  the  Island  of  Mauritius, 
and  440  m.  E.  Madagascar.  Shape  oval ; greatest  length, 
N.W.  to  8.E.,  40  m. ; greatest  breadth.  37  m. : area  near 
900  sq.  ra.  (231,550  hectares).  Pop.  ( l>d6>  106,099.  It  is 
geologically  formed  by  two  systems  of  volcanic  moun- 
tains, one  at  either  extremitv  : the  central  point  of  the 
most  northerly  system,  the  Piton  dcs  b'eiprs,  the  highest 
summit  in  the  bland,  is  3,1.50  metres,  or  lo,a5.5  ft.  above 
the  level  of  the  si>a;  the  highest  point  of  the  southerly 
system  is  the  Piion  de  Foumaisc,  an  active  vtdeano, 
7,318  ft.  in  height.  Theso  two  volcanic  centres  aro 
connected  b>’ a chain  of  mountains  running  N.  and  S., 
which  divides  the  islimd  into  two  parts,  that  on  the  K. 
aide  being  called  the  windward,  and  that  on  the  W.  the 
leeward  division  {parties  du  I'cnt  and  sous  le  Vent), 
in  consequence  of  the  prevailing  winds  In  Bourbon  being 
from  E.to8.  Thercare  no  plains  of  any  site:  althnngh 
the  island  b watered  by  many  small  riwrs,  none  of 
which  arc  navigable:  there  are  several  lakes,  one  oc- 
cupying an  extent  of  about  40  acres.  The  shores  are 
not  generally  high  ; but  the  island  has  no  safe  roads,  nor 
any  harbour, ->circumsUncet  which  have  alwats  been 
felt  as  serioua  drawbacks.  The  climate  Is  healthy  and 
agreeable,  especially  that  of  the  P..  part ; the  air  is  pure, 
and  the  sky  clear,  though  this  tranquillity  be  some- 
times broken  by  violent  hurricanes.  Fiom  Dec.  to 
May  b the  hot  and  rainy  season,  when  the  mean  tem- 
perature b MN  Fahr. : during  the  remaining  or  temperate 
months,  the  mean  b 76'-'  Fahr.  The  soil  is  very  fertile, 
particularly  in  the  vicinity  of  the  shores,  where  there 
are  extensive  alluvial  drpoalu,  which,  like  the  soils  tn 
other  parts  of  the  blana.  consist  largely  of  volcanic 
matter*.  The  surface,  in  1836.  was  supposed  to  be  dis- 
tributed as  follows : —cultivated  lands,  bA,702  hectares  ; 
pasturage,  14.040  ditto ; woods  and  forests.  &S4I31  ditto  ; 
waste  lands,  ^5,hM7  ditto.— Total.  331,850  ditto. 

The  cultivated  bmds  form  a girdle  round  the  island, 
and  tn  some  parts  ascend  the  mountain  slopes  to  con- 
siderabiy  more  than  3.000  ft.  above  the  level  of  the 
ocean  : In  1836.  they  were  estimated  to  be  divided  as  fol- 
lows:— 
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The  rujTAr -carve  U raottly  of  the  BaUTian  rarieC^;  It 
was  not  vrty  extensively  ruUWated  before  ]H]M;  but  Is 
now  largely  grown,  especially  In  the  E.  division  of  the 
island,  where  it  has  almost  etiilrely  supiTsoded  coffee. 
The  coffee-plant  was  introduced  from  Mocha  In  1717, 
and  was  suh^uently  much  cultivated;  but  having  been 
found  to  suffir  severely  from  hurricanes  and  insects.  Its 
culture  has  tx^n  In  great  part  discontinued : the  best 
rotfre  Is  produetd  on  the  iMward  side  of  the  island. 
The  cloves  are  chiefly  sent  to  India,  where  they  are 
exchanged  for  rice  : the  tobacco  obtained  is  not  enough 
fur  home  consumption,  and  the  wheal,  rice,  maixe,  and 
other  grain  raised  in  the  Island,  does  not  exceed  4th 
part  of  the  requirtd  supply.  Potatoes,  beans,  and  other 
logtiminoiis  plants,  n great  variety  of  fruits.  See.,  succeed 
ri'iiiarkably  well.  The  culture  of  eottoo  has  been  all 
but  abandoned:  manioc,  introduced  into  the  island  by 
tlie  ecSebrabd  M.  de  la  Dourdonnals,  forms  the  staple 
food  of  the  blacks.  In  11*37,  there  were  32.M0  bogs, 
6..VK)  deer  and  gnau.  5,3-'i0  horses ; and  mulct,  thosm,  and 
oxen,  nearly  ft.fXS)  each.  Pasturage  being  dencient, 
oxen  are  imported  from  Madagascar ; a great  number 
of  the  cattle  are  fed  for  six  months  of  the  year  upon  the 
iravrs  of  the  sugar-cane.  At  the  period  at  which 
llourbnn  was  first  occupied  by  the  French,  the  tides  of 
the  mountains  were  covered  with  forests,  which  reached 
evni  to  the  shores  ; the  whok*  of  the  lower  lands  have 
been  cleared,  but  the  centre  of  the  island  it  still  covered 
with  its  primitive  vegetation,  which  affords  fortv-ooo 
different  species  of  woods  serviceable  for  arts  and  ma- 
niifartures.  The  coasts  abound  with  Osh  and  large 
turtles,  and  furnish  aUo  coral  and  ambergris.  The 
fisheries  occupy  alvout  4fi0  lndividu;ds,  who  taka  about 
|.'»u.(giO  kling.  of  fish  annually,  3-.Sth*  of  which  are  con- 
sumed by  themselves  and  their  families,  and  the  other 
sold  in  the  island  realising  about  .‘KVI.OOO  francs 
a year.  The  pop.  in  I h3C  consisiiti  of  3O303  free  ctilo- 
nitts.  and  thives.  of  whom  were  employed 

in  agricultural  Ubnur.  The  colonists  arc,  in  general, 
bimiaiie  and  kind  to  their  slaves,  who  are  mostly  blacks, 
with  only  a few  individuals  of  mixetl  blooil.  In 
about  3.IXJ0  lllndoo  emigrants  from  Drlsva  came  tliither 
to  settle ; but  the  majority  of  them  have  returned  to 
their  native  country.  The  Island  is  divided  into  two 
suTtmdlssemenU,  six  cantons,  and  thirteen  communes; 
and  contains  two  towns,  those  of  St.  Denis  and  St.  Paul, 
and  eight  market-towus.  heads  of  cantons,  most  of  wliich 
are  iHiilt  on  the  coasts.  The  chief  manufacturing  cstn- 
blishmentt  are  brick  and  lime-kilns,  tanneries,  forges 
and  founderies.  tin-ware  factories,  a brewery,  and  manu- 
factories of  bag*  of  |alm-leaf  (son  de  raeoua).  The 
annual  value  of  the  products  of  these  itstabUshments  U 
estimated  at  4l,17Uf.  Must  other  European  trades  are 
pursued  in  the  towns,  the  whole  occu^ing  about  200 
masteri.  and  9,100  workmen.  The  following  is  a state- 
ment of  the  quantities  and  value  of  the  princTpaJ  articles 
of  export  to  ltt3t>:  — 
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The  chief  imports  are  rice,  wheat,  olt,  winee,  cattle, 
timber,  salt,  glass,  porcelain.  &c.,  with  cottons  and  other 
manufactured  goods.  The  total  value  of  the  imports  in 
IH36  was  l3,7no,%41  fr.  (.Vi<k.740/.) ; and  Oiat  of  articles 
exported  of  the  growth  and  pr^uce  of  the  Island, 
fr.  (670.(KW.  nearly).  The  government  is  si- 
imlar  to  th.at  of  the  otlier  r rench  colonies,  and  is  ad- 
minisleriHl  by  a governor,  ar«l  a council  of  30  members, 
clectetl  by  the  domiciliaU>d  French  colonists  paying  a direct 
contribution  of  TOO  fr.  anmuiUy,  of  whom,  in  ia37.  there 
were  1,14.8.  composing  H electoral  colleges,  .There  It  a 
royal  court,  w 1th  ? courts  of  avsiie,  J tritnnials  of  primary 
iiirlsdietlnn,  and  a justice  of  the  peace  In  each  canton. 

The  mlliiary  force.  In  lH.87.cuiislitM  of  6.M13  individuals, 
37H  of  whom  weru  odicers.  In  the  same  ye.or,  the  budget 
of  thi  colony  gave,  as  follows,  the 


Expenses  in  IN37 
RoMipts  ditto 


Deficit 


• 2.933.4."«  fr.  **  117,207/. 

• 2,l41>,.Vi3  fr.  » 8.8.M*i/. 


782,^fr.  = 31,315/. 


Bourbon  contains  a college  and  numerous  schools.  16 
churches,  9 hospitals,  3 rsuihllshments  for  the  relief  of 
the  poor,  and  2 prisons.  Four  newspapers  are  published 
in  it,  and  there  is  a public  library  at  St.  Ocnls.  This 
Island  was  discovered  In  1546  Mascarenhas,  a Portu- 
guese navigator,  whose  name  U bore,  till  the  French 
took  possession  of  it  in  the  next  century.  The  English 
took  It  in  1610;  but  it  was  restored  to  France  in  1816. 
The  principal  towms  are  St.  Denis,  St.  Paul,  St.  Dencdt, 
Ac.  St.  DenU.  the  cap.,  it  situated  on  a plateau  on  the 
N.  coast  of  the  Island,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  (he 
same  name;  Ut.  W-'  61'  W'  S.,  long.  R.  It  has 

about  i<00  houses,  and  13,000  inhab.  (Hugo,  iil.  37H.)  It 
if  mostly  of  wood,  the  Hdtei  dsi  Gowemement  being 
the  only  public  bulldhig  of  any  importance.  It  Is  the 
teat  of  a rnyal  court,  and  of  a court  of  primary  Juris- 
diction, and  has  a collen  with  about  160  pupils,  on  hns- 
pital,  an  arsenal,  a celrorated  boUnirol  garden.  Ac.  S4. 
raul,  the  second  town  In  the  UIathI.  on  Its  W.  coast, 
has  10,000  inhab.,  with  a flue  churcdi,  a tribuo4  of  ori- 
ginal jurisdictioa,  an  hospital,  Ac.  N'cither  St.  Denis 
nor  St.  Paul  have  harbours,  but  only  open  and  exposed 
roadsteads.  ( Soiicet  Siaiutiqna  mr  Us  Cofonies  From* 
refses.  Ac.  p.  1—1 10. ; £UtU  du  PopsUatiom  des  Coiomes 
Franfitues,  S^r.  I83H.) 

noiiKHON-LANCY,  a town  of  France,  d£p.  Saone 
et  Loire,  cap.  cant.,  tm  the  declivity  of  a bill  near  the 
Loire,  27  m.  W.S.W.  CharoUes.  Pop.  2,814.  It  is  com- 
mand^  by  an  old  castle  on  the  summit  of  a steen  rociL 
This  town  is  celebrated  for  its  mineral  spring,  of  which 
there  are  7 (some  say  D).  6 cold  and  I hot.  TWy  are  em- 
ployed In  nervous  affcctioru  and  rheumatisms.  These 
springs  were  known  to  the  Romans  by  the  name  of  Aqtue 
Suimei  : and  remains  of  the  baths  they  had  erected  are 
said  still  to  exist,  while  numerous  Homan  medals  and  an 
entire  and  beautifbl  statue  have  been  dug  up.  The  pre- 
sent baths  were  begun  by  Hen.  HI.  and  dnlshed  by  lleo- 
IV.  and  I.ouis  Xlll.  (//Ngo.  art.  .Saoneei  Loire.  > 
BUI'KDON-L’AKCIIAMBAUD.  a town  o<  France, 
dhp.  Allirr,  rnp.  cant.,  I3ro.  W.  Moullns.  Pop.  3,U17. 
It  is  situated  at  the  liottom  of  a valley.  In  a rich  and 
finely  variegated  country.  The  towers  are  all  that  now 
remain  of  the  Chitesu  de  Hourboo.  rebuilt  In  the  13th 
century.  The  Holy  Chtlpel,  erected  In  the  IMh  century, 
by  Anne  of  France,  and  so  much  admired,  was  destroy^ 
St  the  Hf>vglutian.  The  town  is  now  celebrated  only  fur 
its  mineral  springs  and  baths,  said  to  be  of  great  eflicacy 
in  cases  of  paralysis,  rheumatism,  gun-shot  wounds,  Ac. 

Sare  frequented  from  May  to  September.  There  is 
accoromudatlon  for  vtsitcri,  and  a hospital  fur  the 
ent. 

This  town  had  for  a lengthened  period  lords  of  its  owo, 
who  bore  the  title  of  barons.  Aimar,  who  lived  in  V2I, 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Simple,  is  the  first  of  these 
barons  of  whom  there  is  any  authentic  account.  Having 
been  succeeded  br  his  thira  son  Archombaud,  his  name 
became  that  of  all  his  successors  In  the  selgnury.  Arch- 
anibaud  IX.,  the  last  of  tite  name,  having  accompanied 
St.  loMiis  to  the  East,  dletl  In  Cyprus.  Beatrix  of  Bur- 
gundy, his  grand-daughter,  married  Robert  of  France 
Count  of  Clermont,  one  of  the  ions  of  St.  I^nils,  bringing 
to  him  in  dowry  the  lordships  of  Bourbon,  Charolais,  and 
St.  Just,  In  Champagne.  Their  posterity,  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  house,  took  the  surname  of  BourtMUi ; and 
now  fills  the  thrones  of  France,  Spain,  Naples,  and 
Lucca  I (Divt.  ii^fographique.) 

BOUHBUNKK-LKS-BAINS,  a town  of  France,  dt^. 
Hautv  Marne,  cap.  cant.,  at  ifae  confluence  of  the  Borne 
a^  the  Apance,  21  m.  E.N.E.  Langres.  Pop. 3,551.  It 
is  agreeably  situated  on  the  plateau  and  aecllTitr  of  a 
hill;  and  having  been  nearly  burnt  down  in  1717.  haa 
been  rebuilt  on  a regular  plan,  and  has  some  fine  pro- 
menades and  fountains.  It  owes  Us  entire  celebrity  to 
its  hot  baths,  which  occupy  the  site  of  a thermal  esta- 
blishment of  the  Romani.  The  modem  buildings  con- 
nected with  the  batiis,  including  the  Hdtcl  de  ^ ille,  a 
recent  erection,  most  part  of  which  is  appropriated  to 
the  use  of  the  company  using  the  waters,  are  the  finest 
of  the  kind  In  France.  An  hospital,  founded  here  in 
173'i,  for  the  me  of  the  military  atten^ng  the  baths,  boa 
bmn  much  enlarged,  particularly  since  1815,  and  is  now 
capable  of  accommodating  5<i0  soldiers  and  ino  officers. 
The  heat  of  the  water  varies  from  4U^  to  53^  Resuunur, 
or  from  about  1*7^  to  166®  Fahrenheit.  They  are  prin- 
cipally employed  in  cawes  of  paralysis  and  rhcuroaiiam, 
spasms,  ili-rr^uced  fractures,  Ac.  iHmgo,  art.  Hauig 
Jstfnsc.) 

BOURBON-VENDE'K,  alown  of  France,  d^.  V'en- 
d^e.  of  which  It  Is  the  caplt^,  on  the  right  bank  of  tho 
Yon,  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  drp.;  lat.46®4l'  N., 
long.  I®  22'  W.  pop.  6,257.  This  town  occupies  the 
site  of  Uoche-sur-Y'oD,  a strong  feudal  casUo,  bariug 


BOUUIiOUUG 

DMr  it  A tijlMTAble  IU(I«  town.  Tho  rMtl«,  afti-'r  under- 
irnioK  niAnvvk’tMit>id<-ii,  mm  dUmaiiticd  by  I«ouii  Xlll., 
And  QiiAlly  di'strnyrd  In  17SH.  After  thu  ei>ubUihinent 
of  the  government,  and  the  pArihcalion  of 

Vetidde,  it  b»*carne  nrce#»4»ry  to  select  a pUi  e for  lU 
CApUai.  and  Kochc-ftiir- Von  WAS  fixed  upon.  Napoleon 
gave  the  town,  which  had  to  be  cntlrrly  created,  his  own 
name,  which  It  l>ore  till  1hI&.  l#arge  sums  were  ex. 
pended  In  the  consCrurtioti  of  a pretccture  and  other 

{•uhlic  oibces,  an  elegant  parish  church,  Ac.  The  most 
mpoting.  however,  of  the  putdic  iHiildhivs.  is  the  1>ar- 
racas ; a Urge  and  noble  stricture,  occupying  the  hill  on 
which  the  old  castle  formerlv  stood.  Streets  broad,  and 
well  laid  out ; but  though  the  population  has  increased 
rapidly  within  the  last  half-dostu  years,  still  many  of  the 
streets  are  merely  laid  out.  and  exist  onlj  by  n.imc.  The 
old  town,  which  Is  small  and  aist  x trufe.  occupies  the 
ravine  bMween  the  barracks  and  the  new  town.  The 
town  has  a tribunal  of  primary  Jurisdictiun,  a depart* 
mental  college,  a society  of  agriculture,  sciences,  and 
arts,  a public  library  wHh  h.tXiiO  volumes,  an  hospital, 
'and  a toeatre  *’/uri  laid  ct  Jurt  pcot."  (Hddo,  art. 
t'fnd/r,  tfc.) 

BOURDOURG.a  town  of  France,  d^p.  da  Nord.  cap. 
cant.,  on  the  c.*uial  of  Colmc,  communicating  with  Dun. 
kirk,  9 m.  S.‘^V.  Dunkirk.  Pop.  2.A27.  Us  name  is 
dt'rived  from  the  miry  nature  of  the  soil  (bourbeux)  on 
which  it  is  built.  It  has  fabrics  of  tobacco,  potteries, 
and  tlle.wnrks.  Previously  to  the  revolution  there  was 
here  an  abbacy  for  noble  ladles,  of  which  the  unfortunate 
Marie  Antoinette  was  patroness. 

BOUKG,  or  BUUKfi-KN-BRBSSE.  a town  of 
Franco,  d^.  Ain.  of  which  it  is  the  cap.,  on  the  Reys- 
souse,  31  m.  K.N.K.  MAcun  ; lat.  <ttC‘  lx's!*  N.,  long. 
fr=>l4'10"K.  Pop.  (recant.)  .Situation  pleasant ; 

streets  narrow  and  cr<K>ke«t : formerly  almost  all  the 
houu'S  wore  built  of  woext,  and  many  of  them  .vre  so 
still,  but  within  the  last  half.ccntnry  the  tue  of  stone  has 
become  more  general.  It  is  traverse*!  by  the  little  rivu- 
let  Cone,  and  has  several  fine  fountains.  The  ditches 
by  which  it  was  surrounded,  were  dried  in  1771.  and  have 
been  converted  into  gard«*ni.  Principal  public  build* 
logs  — the  rathiHlrai  or  high  church,  the  halle.au.bl^  or 

firenette, theatre.  116tcl  de  V’ille.prefecttire.amonument 
n honour  of  Gen.  Joulx^rt,  Ac.  It  h.vt  a court  of  pri- 
mary jurisdiction,  a depArtinental  cotiege.  a primary 
nurmat  school,  a public  library  with  volumes,  a 

society  of  emulation  and  agriculture,  a departmental 
museum,  a botanical  garden,  and  several  gratuitous 
courses  of  instruction  in  difTcrent  departments  of  science 
and  art.  Six  high  rnaiis  m«‘el  here  ; Ihu  twing  situxtt-d 
in  an  agricultural  district,  it  ii  not  distingulsh«*d  either 
for  trade  or  mantifacturc-^.  'IIh'  celebrated  astronomer 
Lalond*?  was  a native  of  liourg. 

Adjoining  Boiirg  is  the  church  of  Brou,  a vast  e*H> 
fik'c,  begun  in  1511,  ami  conbdning  some  dne  tomlw. 
There  is  attached  to  it  a diocesan  seminary,  with  140 
scholars. 

Bourg  is  very  ancient,  being  supposed  by  Pe  Thou  to 
occupy  the  site  of  the  Fomm  .SVgMjrmuorwm  of  the  Ko- 
iiians  , btit  arcordlng  to  D'AnvIUe.  Feurs  on  the  Ixdre  is 
hleutital  with  the  rorttm  SfpMisianorvin.  After  being 
long  sulijccC  to  the  house  of  Savoy,  Bourg  was  united  to 
1 raj  ICO  in  ItiOl.  (/fugo,  art.  ; Diet.  iitvgrapkiqMf, 
tfr.) 

Boi'ho,  a town  of  France,  d^p.  Gironde,  c^.rant., 
on  the  Dordogne,  near  its  ronfiuenre  with  the  Garonne, 
1.5  m.  N.  Bordeaux.  Pop.  3.4Crj.  It  has  a small  port, 
where  the  com,  wine,  ana  other  products  of  the  environs, 
are  shipped. 

BOl'ntiAKRUF.  a town  of  France,  d6p.  Creuse,  cap. 
arrond.,  agrreablr  situated  on  the  Thorion,  ISm.  .S.S.W. 
Gueret.  Pt>p.  3,y*0.  It  has  two  porceiain.work*.  and  a 
pajxT  monuiAi'tory.  This  town  was,  for  a cotitlderublc 
tKTiixl,  the  residence  of  /Isim,  or  Djem,  the  younger 
brother  of  Bayazid  11.,  emperor  of  the  Turks,  who  was 
confined  In  it  and  other  places  In  France,  in  consequence 
of  a dishonourable  treaty  negotiated  in  1483  itetween 
Hayatid  and  Pierre  d*  Aubvsson,  grand  master  of  the 
Knights  of  St.  John,  lord  of  Ilourganeuf.  who  h.vd  given 
Ziziin  a safe  conduct.  A large  tower.  In  which  the  latter 
is  sjdd  to  have  been  confined,  still  exists.  Having  been 
liberate*!  from  his  Imprisonment  in  this  place,  thq^unfor- 
tunate  prince  was  carried  to  Italy  in  H87,  where  he  is 
said  to  have  been  poisoned  in  by  an  agent  of  his 
brother  and  the  iniamotis  Pn|>e  AlexarKter  vT  {Maltc- 
BruH  : Ihvgrapkie  Vnirerseilr.  art.  Zixim.) 

BOtlRUAS,  or  BOUHGIIA.S.  a sea-port  town  of 
Turkey  in  Europe,  RounrelU,  on  the  Block  8ea,  at  the 
buUom  of  the  gulph  of  the  sjuno  name,  70  m.  N.E. 
Adrianople  t lot.  430  3!P  20"  N..  long.  97^  E.  Pop. 
O.OUO.  ? It  Is  built  *Mi  a promontory  of  a moderate  hriglit, 
and  has  a neat  clean  appe.nrance.  Its  fortress  is  in 
ruiiii.  It  has  a celebratM  manufactoTT  of  pottery.  “ A 
fine  clay  is  found  In  the  ncighbourlKMHl.  whmh  is  form**tI 
into  pipe  bowls,  cups,  and  other  utemila  These  are 
unglaxed,  but  highly  polished,  and  omameDtisd  with 
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gliding.  In  this  state  they  arc  exposed  for  sale  in  the 
shops  of  the  bazar,  which  forms  the  principal  slrc'cl  of 
the  town;  and  as  thcM*  shops  arc  rratted,  ai'.d  keytcltau 
and  neat,  the  whole  has  a rich  and  showy  appearance. 
They  pride  themselves  on  this  little  mnimCacliirc.  aiid 
Sell  It  nroportiniKdiy  dear.”  (Haiih's  Juurnty,  p.  130., 
4th  ed.)  The  town  has  alstt  some  trade  in  cum,  wine, 
butter,  cheese,  iron,  and  «ither  productions  of  the  con- 
tiguous country.  The  Guinh  of  Bourgas  is  o)«en  to  the 
R.:  the  anchorage  is  to  the  b.  of  the  town,  and  has  a 
depth  of  from  13  to  6 fathoms. 

UOl'KG-DE-PE'AGK,  a town  of  France,  dep. 
Orbinr.  cap.  cant.,  on  the  Isc-re,  10  m.  N.P..  Valence. 
Pop.  3,ri03.  The  river  separAtes  it  from  Homans,  of 
whkh  it  is  properly  a suburtt.  It  is  neat  and  well  built ; 
and  has  manufactures  of  hats  and  coarse  silk,  w itii  dye> 
works,  rope-works,  tanneries,  Ac.  {See  Humans.) 

But' KG-D’OY.8ANS.  a town  of  France,  dep.  Is^re, 
cap.  cant.,  on  the  Hive,  near  where  it  fAlls  Into  the  Ko- 
manche,  in  a deep  valley  at  the  bottom  of  a steep  bill,  IH 
m.  b.K.  Grenoble.  Fop.  3,019.  U princi|>aUy  consists 
of  two  long  streets,  with  tll-butlt  houses,  mjuiy  of  which 
have  their  windows  fitted  up  with  oiled  {taper  instead  of 
glass.  The  valley  In  wliicii  the  town  Is  situated  seems 
to  be  on  all  sides  enclosed  by  mountains,  and  waa  for  a 
while  completely  submerged  and  fornu.-*!  into  a de«’p  ex- 
tensive lake  I Tills  inundation  was  occasioned  by  llio 
course  of  the  Rnmanchc  having  been  obstructed,  in  tlie 
tlth  century,  at  the  point  where  it  escattes  from  thu 
valley,  by  rubbish  brought  down  from  Uie  ailjoluing 
mountains.  This  natural  mound,  having  been  gradtiailv 
undenoine<J.  at  length  gave  way,  and  the  waters  of  the 
lake  made  tlirlr  CKa})e  on  the  l.^h  .Sept.  1319.  sweeping 
al)  before  them  as  far  ju  Grenoble,  wrbich  was  laid  under 
water.  {Hvco,iiX.  I$irc.) 

BOURGKS  (an.  Aparicteni),  a city  of  France,  d«'p. 
Cher,  of  which  it  Is  the  rap.,  in  an  extensive  plain  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Auron  ami  the  Evre,  134  m.  b.  Paris ; 
lat.  470  4'  .58"  N.,  long.  33'  4(/'  K.  Pop.  {ee  cam.) 

It  is  agreeably  situated  on  the  ili*cllvity  of  a liitl, 
and  is  surrouiKli-d  by  a thick  wall  flanked  at  rt^gular  dis- 
tances with  lofly  towers  in  good  prc^p^Talim)■  (Matte- 
lirutt.)  Streets  suflicicntly  broad  •,  but  dirty;  hous«*s 
mcan.looking,  being  low  and  having  their  gables  to  lliu 
stri*ets.  loirge  tracts,  oct  iinicd  by  gardens,  nurseries, 
promenades,  Ac.,  are mclost'd  within  bewails,  so  that  the 
streets  have  a deserted  asmx-t,  though  less  10  at  present 
than  fomicriy,  the  ptjpuuuioD  having  increased  ra(ddly 
during  the  last  lU  years.  Bourges  contains  some  fine  idd 
public  buildings.  At  the  head  of  these  is  the  cathedral, 
one  of  the  noblest  Gothic  odiflees  in  France,  begtm  in 
M5.  but  not  finished  for  some  centuries  afterwards.  It  is 
848  ft.  In  length  by  123  in  breadth,  and  hju  hwctjU  towers, 
the  highest  of  which  has  an  elevation  of  331  ft.  The 
palare  of  the  archbishop  Is  also  a fine  edifice ; its  eanii-n, 
laid  nut  by  Lenotre,  has  an  obelisk  in  honour  of  tlie  Due 
de  Charost.  Tim  lldtel  de  Ville,  built  by  Jacques  Owur, 
famous  alike  for  bit  skill  and  iiiccess  as  a merchant  and 
flnjUR'Ier,  his  immense  wealth,  and  the  injustice  of  w hich 
he  was  the  victim.  Is  a splendid  Gothic  mansion,  that  cost 
a vast  sum.  Betides  Uie  nmyoraltv.  it  furni-iii-s  arrom- 
modation  for  the  courts  of  law.  The  prisons  are  buil< 
on  the  ruiUB  of  the  ancient  nalacc  of  the  dues  de  Bcrri 
and  the  reroains  of  the  old  tower  thiU  formerly  com. 
mjutded  the  town,  and  which  was  demuUshifl  in  tt»*»i 
serve  to  enclose  the  courts  of  the  prison.  There  are  oisr 
the  Hdtcl  do  Prt'fccture.  formerly  the  llbtel  de  i'lnUm- 
dance.  barracks,  a small  but  elt  gaut  theatre,  a college, 
two  large  hospiials,  a puhllr  Ubrnry  with  I3,U(>0  volumes 
Ac.  Bourges  is  the  se.xt  of  an  nirlibishopric.  of  tribmuih 
of  primary  jurisdiction  and  ctmtmcrcc.  of  a royal  roIleK< 
with  about  340  pupils,  a primary  normal  school,  a dbx'e. 
san  seminary  with  above  UO  pupils,  and  a secfmd.vry  ec- 
clesiastical  school ; it  has  also  a society  of  agriculture, 
commerce,  and  arts;  a course  of  geometry  and  nucha- 
nlca  applied  to  the  arts,  and  a school  of  intdw  ifery.  |i 
hat  manufactures  of  fine  and  coarse  cloths,  hosier^-.  Ac. 
and  its  cutlery  has  been  lung  in  high  estimation.  1 here 
are  in  the  town  two  mineral  sfirings. 

Rourges  was  formerly  the  seat  of  a celebrate*!  univer- 
sity established  by  l.ouis  XI.  in  I46J;  but  this  having 
been  suppressed  at  the  Revolution,  its  place  has  been 
iup)>1ieu  l>y  the  royal  college  already  alluded  to.  iRuiis 
XI.  wju  iMrn  in  this  town  : and  it  is  also  tlie  birth-place 
of  the  cclcbrat^  preacher  Bourdalone,  Jacques  l'4K'ur, 
and  other  distinguished  persons.  '1‘hc  house  occupied  by 
the  famous  jurist  Cujas  has  been  purchased  by  Uie  city 
authorities  for  a barrof  k for  geiu  d’ormes  / 

To  mark  his  respect  for  nis  native  place,  I.ouii  XI. 
not  only  gave  it  a university,  btit  also  confiTTed  on  Its 
mayors  oi^  magistrates  the  privilege  of  nobiUty.  This, 
however,  was  any  thing  but  an  ativanlage,  inasmuch  as 
it  terred  only  to  All  the  town  w ith  poor  gentlemru.  and 
to  discourage  manufactures  and  coimnercr.  'I'he  clergy 
were  also  cxccfxlingly  numerous.  But  roust  of  the 

* l*hls  b ilMiUianMM  of  lingo;  MsiW-Hrwn  ssyi  dwf  mDWia*. 
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rdiffiotu  e«UblUhmenu  w«r»  iunpre«*«d  at  the  rero- 
lutioik,  when  the  prlrllrffet  and  mstinctloni  of  the  no* 
I1UU7  and  ftentry  were  alto  aboiUhed. 

Bouritet  it  one  of  the  rooit  ancient  ride*  of  France. 
It  wat  taken  by  Cmir.  anno  52  a.  c.,  and  was  for  475 
yean  the  cMllal  of  Aquitaine.  It  hai  tuffered  much  at 
different  penodt  from  war,  fire,  and  pestilence.  Several 
councils  have  been  held  iu  it ; ana  here,  iu  I4d3,  the 
eccletiatUcal  conttltutlon,  <lenominated  the  Prasinatic 
Sanction,  waa  accepCe^l  by  the  French  clergy.  (Ivarff* 
iwerc,  Grand  Dictionmtirr  G^ograj^iqtif  i Maite~Brum; 
//mo,  art.  Cktr  : I)iet.GiofTi^ki<fut,^.) 

BOURGNEUF,  a tea-port  town  of  France.  d6p.  I..oire 
Inf6rieure,  cap.  cant^  S3  m.  S.W.  Kantet.  Pop.  2/iW. 
The  port  dries  at  low  water : and  the  bar,  which  it  ea* 
tensive,  it  gradually  filling  up  with  tana.  To  tiicb  an 
extent  It  this  the  case,  that  above  500  hectares  of  land 
are  now  under  cultivation  in  the  tingle  commune  of 
Uourgneuf  that,  9.5  years  ago,  were  under  water  ; and  the 
channel  between  tnc  town  and  the  opposite  island  of 
Bouln,  formerly  2,700  yards  across.  Is  now  narrowed  to 
less  than  100  yards ! There  were  formerly  in  the  vicinity 
very  extensive  salt  marshes,  the  produce  of  which  wat 
largely  exported ; but  these,  though  ttill  very  consider* 
able,  are  now  materially  diroinith^.  There  are  on  the 
coast  large  beds  of  oyttert.  {Hugo,  art.  Loire  I^fi- 
rieure. ) 

BOURGOIN  (an.  Bcrgiutvnf),  atownof  France,  d6p. 
Iscre.  cap.  cant.,  on  the  Bourbre,  in  a fine  iltuation,  lur. 
rounded  by  beautiful  billi,  9 m.  W.  La  Tour<du-Pln. 
P(^.  4,325.  It  it  neat  and  well  built ; hat  a tribunal  of 
original  jurisdiction,  and  manufactures  of  calicoet,  bag* 
ging.  Arc.,  with  paper-mills  and  flour«railU.  It  Is  is  fa* 
Toitrably  situated  for  commerce,  being  traversed  by  the 
roads  from  Grenoble  to  Lyons,  and  from  the  latter  to 
Chamb^ry. 

BOUKr.-ST.*ANT)F.OL.  a town  of  France,  d6p. 
Ard^rhe.  InoD  agn'eable  situation  on  the  Rhone.  9 m.  S. 
Vlviers.  Pop.  4,290.  It  has  several  good  buildings,  and 
neat  wcU*kept  streets  ; a quay  along  the  river,  and  a 
handsome  siupentlon  bridge  over  It,  with  some  trade  In 
corn,  wim>,  tuid  silk.  It  is  named  f^om  St.  Andcol,  who 
auffered  martyrdom  In  the  VlvaraU,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  3d  century.  Within  a short  distance  of  the  town  is 
a remarkable  monument  of  ontiauity,  sculptured  on 
the  face  of  a rock,  but  now  a good  deal  defaced.  It  has 
been  very  vorlomly  Interpreted  < some  antiquaries 
having  supposed  it  to  be  Diana  in  chase  of  a stag,  and 
others  that  It  represents  a sacrifice  In  honour  of  the  god 
Mithras.  The  latter  Is  believed  to  be  the  correct  expla- 
nation. (/fitfo,  art. /j/rc;  MtUm,  Voffogr  datu  k Midi 
tU  la  PronerT) 

BOURGUEIL,  a townof  France,  Indre*et*I>oire, 
cap.  cant.,  in  a fine  valley  on  the  Doigt.Om.  N.N.W. 
Chinon.  Pop.  3.^.  It  has  a communal  college,  and  is 
surrounded  br  fruitful  gardens,  where  anise,  coriander, 
liquorice,  and  other  plants,  am  cultivated  to  such  an  ex* 
tent  as  to  supply  materials  for  a pretty  extensive  trade. 
Its  vicinity  also  produces  fine  red  wine.  {Hugo,  art.  /is* 
dre-et’I.oire. ) 

BOUKI.OS.or  BOORLOS.  alakeor  lagoon  of  Egypt, 
between  the  Damietta  and  Rosetta  branches  of  the  N ile, 
parallel  to  the  Mediterranean,  from  which  it  is  every 
where  separated  by  a narrow  neck  of  l.xnd,  except  at  one 
point  where  it  communicates  with  the  sea  by  a narrow 
channel,  andently  the  Sibbenitic  mtHjth  of  the  Nile.  It 
is  about  3h  m.  In  length,  and  17  m.  In  Us  greatest  breadth. 
It  U connected  witli  the  Nile  by  several  canals  ; and  Is 
mostly  shallow  and  marshy,  being  navigable  only  along 
its  N.  shore. 

BOURNE,  a par.  and  town  of  P.ngland,  co.  Lincoln, 
parts  of  Kesteven.  wapentake  ATrland.91  m.  N.  London. 
Area,  H,l90acres.  Pop.  of  par.,  1k*2I,  2,242  ; 1831,  2..5H9;  of 
which  the  town  hod  2^55.  It  Is  situated  in  a level  district 
adjacent  to  the  fens,  the  town  consisting  chiefly  of  one  lung 
street  of  weil*built  modem  houses:  the  church  Is  the 
remaining  portion  of  a miKb  iarnr  structure,  in  the 
Norman  style,  with  2 teweri.  T^here  are  Baptist  and 
Wesleyan  chapels ; an  endoweti  free  school  for  30  children: 

3 almshouses,  one  supporting  (•  old  men,  the  other  6 
women  ; and  a tnwn.halV  a handsome  modern  edifii  e,  on 
the  site  of  one  built  by  I.ord  Burleigh  in  the  rt-ign  of 
Elizabeth  : it  has  a maraet-place  under.  The  weeltly  mar* 
ket  is  on  Saturday.  Annual  fairs  are  held  April  7.,  May 
7.,  and  Oct.  29.  A navigable  canal  exiends  from  the  town 
to  Spalding  and  Boston,  by  which  cool,  timber,  and  other 
commodities,  are  sunplicd.  The  chief  trade  of  the  place 
is  in  leather  and  wool.  Then*  are  several  large  tai>*yards. 
Thcann.  vabieof  real  prop,  in  1k|5  «os  10,139/.  It  Is  the 
central  to«-n  of  a union  or  37  parishes  ; its  own  average 
poor-rates  are  1,N43/.,  and  it  has  5 guardians.  Petty  ses- 
alons  for  the  parts  of  Kesteven  are  aUo  held  in  the  town, 
and  it  is  a (tolling  place  for  that  district  and  Holland. 
The  name  is  derived  from  a small  stream  of  remarkably 
Mire  water,  which  gushes  from  a source  near  Bourne. 
Itoman  coins  and  lesMd.-Ued  pavnmeoU  have  been  found 
vn  tbc  site  : trenches  and  mounds  of  a Saxud  casUo  are 
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' traceable : a priory  of  Augustine  monks  was  foaoded  ia 
; Wm.  II. *s  reign,  whose  revenue,  at  the  general  suppres* 
I slon,  was  197/.  17s.  fixf.  Win.  Cecil,  lo>i^  Buruigta 
' (Elisabeth's  minister),  was  bom  in  this  town  in  1590. 
, Dr.  Dodd,  once  celebrated  as  a popular  preacher,  but 
' now  nrincIpoJIy  remembered  by  ois  disgraceful  death, 
was  also  a native  of  Bourne. 

BOUHTANG,  a fortified  town  of  the  Netherlands, 
pruv.  Groningen,  in  the  extensive  morass  of  the  same 
name,  31  m.  E.S.K.  Groningen.  The  morass,  though 
it  Increases  its  strength,  renders  it  unhealthy,  it 
! was  taken  by  the  Spaniards  in  1593,  and  by  the  Freoefa 
in  1795. 

I BUUSSAt  a city  of  Interior  Africa,  and  cap.  of  a prov. 

' of  the  same  name,  on  an  isl.of  the  Niger ; lat.  lU^  14'  N., 

I long.  0^  II'  E.  Pop.,  according  to  Clapperton.  10,000  or 
I 13,(100 ; but.  according  to  Lander,  IG.OUO  or  18,000.  The 
country  in  the  neighbourhood  is  bold  and  rocky,  which 
renders  Boussa  a place  of  considerable  strength,  for  Its 
walls  (which  are  tolerably  well  built,  and  kept  in  good 
I repair)  extend  to,  and  are  united  with,  the  two  extre* 

I mules  of  4 rocky  precipice  which  skirts  the  W.  brancli  of 
the  enclosing  river.  The  houses  are,  however,  built  In 
detached  patches,  and  do  not  occupy  more  than  a tenth 
l>an  of  the  wallM  area,  presenting  the  appearance  of 
several  small  villages,  rather  than  of  une  continuous 
town.  The  nrov.  of  Boussa  extends  about  50  m.  N.  of 
the  river,  and  is  about  the  same  lensth  from  N.  to  S., 
the  city  lying  about  15 m.  from  its  a.  extremity.  l*)ie 
soil  is  very  fertile,  especially  that  of  the  isl.,  producing 
com,  yams,  cottoo,  rice,  timber  trees,  and  other  African 
vegetation,  in  great  abundance:  It  also  abounds  In  the 
usual  AOican  animals ; clcj^ants,  hippopotami,  lions, 
tigers,  Sec.  Boussa  is  consi^red,  politfcally,  as  part  of 
the  great  kingdom  of  Borgoo ; but  it  appears  as  If 
the  diflbrent  states  were  perfectly  indepeiwnt  of  each 
other,  though  all  speaking  the  same  language ; at  ail 
events,  the  rororounicatioos  of  the  sultan  Boussa  with 
Clapperton  and  Lander  seem  to  bare  had  no  referenco 
to  any  controlling  power.  Of  the  Borgoo  states,  Boussa 
Is,  if  not  the  larged  the  most  populous  and  most  power- 
ful. {ClapperUm't  2d  Esped.  pp.  9&— lOG. ; Lander's 
Records,  1.  141—143.) 

Boussa  poaseues  a melancholy  interest  for  English, 
men,  from  its  being  the  spot  where  the  enterprising 
Mungo  I’ark  met  his  death.  It  is  well  known,  that  AJft(*r 
his  first  successAil  expedition  in  the  service^  of  the 
African  Association,  that  adventurous  traveller  was  em- 
ployed by  raveminent  to  complete  his  own  partial  dis- 
covery  of  the  course  of  the  Niger.  This  commission  bo 
did  not  live  to  eflbct ; after  traversing  a far  larger  purtioo 
of  Africa  than  had  before  been  traversed  by  any  Buropeaxt, 
his  boat  was  attacked  by  a native  anny  at  this  place, 
where  the  river  is  shut  in  by  two  high  rocks,  leaving 
barely  passage  room  for  the  current,  os  lArosigA  a door, 
(Adami  faiouima't  Journal,  p.  214.)  Assailed  from  the 
top  of  these  rocks,  Park  defended  himself  fur  a long 
wnile,  throwing  all  bis  provisions  overboard  to  lighten 
his  boat ; till,  finding  all  nope  of  sucressful  resistance  at 
an  end,  he,  with  his  remaining  companiuns,  leaped  into 
the  water,  in  a last  attempt  to  es«»pe  by  swimming, 
and  was  drowned,  or,  os  is  perhaps  more  probable, 
dashed  to  pieces  by  the  missiles  hurled  down  u^n  hhn. 
The  boot  subsequently  drifted  on  a reef  of  sunken 
rocks,  not  half  a stone's  throw  from  Boussa ; and  a slave 
of  Park,  the  only  living  remnant  of  his  unfortunate 
expedition,  was  made  prisoner.  The  cause  of  this  mur- 
derous attack  is  represented  by  Isaacco  and  Adami 
Fatouma,  Park's  native  friends,  to  have  been  owing  to 
the  knavery  of  a chief,  who.  secreting  the  presents  en- 
trusted to  him  by  Park  for  the  king.  excHed  the  io«llg. 
nation  of  the  latter,  by  telling  him  “the  white  racm  h^ 
left  nothing  for  him."  The  cxplanatioD  given  to  I*auder 
on  the  s(K>l,  twenty  years  later,  however,  was,  that  the 
natives  took  the  adventurers  for  a party  of  Fellatahs, 
which  nation  had  hist  then  commenceo  that  series  of 
usurpations  which  they  bare  since  carried  to  an  extreme 
height.  Be  this  as  It  may.  the  dcstnirtion  of  the  traveller 
was  signalised  by  feastluga  aud  rejoicings;  but  before  the 
rcvelnes  were  ended,  it  so  chanced  that  an  lufectiuua 
disorder  broke  ont  among  the  Boutsians.  sweeping  off  the 
sultan  and  a great  number  of  nis  subjects,  among  whom. 
It  is  r«*twrted.  the  murderers  of  the  party  were  included. 
The  effect  of  this  upon  a superstitious  pe^le  may  bo 
conceived ; prayers  and  sacrifices  were  oflWed  to  tho 
white  man's  god,  and  an  expression  grew  Into  us« 
among  the  surrounding  nations,  of  which  subsequent 
travellers  have  felt  the  full  benefit,  “ Do  nut  hurt  tho 
tcHite  men,  unless  you  vould  pe-risk  like  the  People  qf 
Rotissa."  The  Bousstans  themselves  share  funy  in  this 
feeling  ; they  are  overwhelmed  with  shame  at  a recur- 
rence to  the  iuUj<‘t'l,  and  plead  their  youth  at  the  timo, 
or  their  personal  innocence,  without  attempting  the 
slightest  exculpation  of  their  fathers.  The  death  of 
Park  Involved  the  loss  of  his  papers.  'Diis  was  to  be  tho 
more  regretliHl.  ns  he  hod  jiasMil  far  beyond  Timbucton, 
that  uailvc  city  of  which  such  marvels  bad  b;cn  rt*- 
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ported  In  ftndent  but  of  which  no  Buropeui  h«d 

ever  obulned  a glimpac.  The  recovery  of  theae  paport 
was  long  attem^ed  by  every  meant  that  could  be  uied ; 
and  Lander  In  hit  tccoml  expedition  thought  he  had 
•u receded : an  old  man  wat  found  who  potteeted  a book 
arkd  papers  taken  from  the  river  at  the  time  of  the  mur* 
der.  but.  on  intpertion,  the  former  proved  to  be  an  old 
nautical  publlratiun  of  the  last  century,  and  the  latter  a 
tew  memorauda  of  no  consequence,  such  as  rough  ob> 
serrations  on  the  height  of  water  in  the  (lombla,  a Udlor's 
bill,  an  invitation  to  dinner,  and  the  like.  Great  anxiety 
was  displayed  on  this  occasion  by  the  sultan  and  bit  sutC 
Jects  to  restore  the  jeurnal ; but,  in  all  probability,  it 
either  sank  with  Park  to  the  bottom  of  the  Niger,  or  was 
dispersed  upon  Us  surface  among  the  other  ruins  of 
time:  in  either  case.  It  was  irretrievably  lost.  (Itaaco 
and  Adamt  Fatoumoi  Park'»’2d  Joumaf,  pp.  173—319. ; 
Ciappfrttm,  p.  100. ; Lmuttr'i  Htatrds^  L 144—149.  i 
TraiheU,  pp.  &94,  595.) 

BOUSSAC,  a town  of  France,  dfp.  Creuse,  cap.  ar- 
rond. , on  a steep  rock,  near  the  conduenco  of  the  V'eron, 
and  the  Little  Crcusc.  31  m.  N.E.  Gueret.  Pop.  953. 

Boussac,”  says  M.  Malte  Brun,  “ contains  fewer  In* 
habitants  than  the  capital  of  any  other  arrondlsscment 
in  France.  It  staitds  on  a rock,  aM  Is  almost  Inaccessible 
to  carriages;  surrounded  with  walls  flanked  with  bas- 
tions, commanded  by  an  old  embattled  castle,  from  which 
the  view  extends  along  a defile  formed  by  arid  and  wild 
mountains.  The  town  is  as  gloomy  a residence  as  can  well 
be  Imagined.”  ( Vol.viii.  p.  339.,  Kng.  TVaws.) 

BOUXWILLEK.  a town  of  France,  ctep.  Bas  Rhio, 
cap.  cant.,  near  the  Moder,  surrounded  by  mountains  and 
forests,  30  m.  N.W,  Sirasburg.  Pop.  4.U76.  It  Is  com- 
manded by  a line  old  Gothic  casUr.  and  has  manufac- 
tures of  cotton,  linen,  arms,  and  braziers*  ware,  bats,  Ac., 
with  breweries  and  bleacbflcldt. 

BOVA,  an  inland  town  of  Kaplrt,  prov.  Calabria 
Ultra,  cap.  cant.,  on  a mountain.  1?  ro.  c.S.E.  Reggio. 
Fop.  3,500.  This  town  sulTorcd  severely  from  an  eaitb- 
quake  in  I7S3,  but  was  rebuilt  in  better  taste  under  the 

Krooage  of  Ferdinand  IV.  It  is  the  seat  of  a bishopric ; 

I a cathMral,  and  several  churches,  a seminary,  an 
bojmital.  and  3 monit‘df'pi(U. 

This,  as  well  as  several  other  towns  in  the  KeapolUan 
atates,  is  believed  to  have  been  founded,  or  at  all  events 
to  have  been  occupied,  bv  fugitives  flying  from  Epirus 
and  the  Murea  to  escape  l(»e  cruelty  of  the  Turks.  The 
foundation  of  llova  is  ascribed  to  tlic  great  immigration 
which  took  place  in  1477.  when  John  Castriot,  son  of  the 
famous  George  ('astriot.  or  .Scanderbeg,  was  expelied 
from  bis  hereditary  dominions  by  the  Turkish  conqueror, 
HahomoC  II.  At  later  periods  similar  Immigrations  took 

8Uce  from  Corona,  Maina,  Ac.  The  immigrants  ai^ 
lelr  descendants  have  continued  to  be  a distinct  race, 
and  have  preserved  the  language  and  dress,  though  not 
the  religion,  of  their  forefathers.  They  occupy  several 
towns  sind  villages  in  dUferent  parts  <n  the  kingdom, 
their  total  number  being  at  present  supposed  to  amount 
to  about  53,0(10.  (5iriis5fsrnc's  7keo  Stcilie*^  1.  350.  4to. 
edit. ; Cro»en'»  Tour  ns  HapUt,  p.  314. ; Biograpkit 
VmrrrtrUe,  art.  Seondfrbeg.) 

BOVRY  TRACEY,  a par.  and  towrn  of  England,  co. 
Devon,  hund.  Teign bridge,  |G6  m.  S.W.  by  W.  London. 
Area,6,4HOacres.  ^p.of|>ar.,lH31,l,Gg5ils3l,l,697.  The 
town  stands  on  the  slope  of  a hill,  at  the  base  of  which 
the  Bovey  flows,  and  is  crossed  by  an  ancient  bridge  of 
3 arches.  There  is  one  main  street,  which  brancluw  off 
at  the  ancient  market-place  like  a Y.one  part  continuing 
up  the  ascent,  the  other  extending  to  the  bridge.  There 
are  a few  respectable  modem  houses,  hut  the  greater 
Mrt  are  ancient,  and  meanly  built.  The  church  is  a 
Gothic  structure,  with  a good  tower,  at  the  E.  end  of  the 
town  : there  are  also  Baptist  and  Wesleyan  chapels,  and 
an  endowMl  free  trhnol  for  34  children.  Annual  cattle 
(airs  are  hold  on  Eastur  Mon.,  Holy  Thurs.,  1st  Thurs. 
July,  1st  Thurs.  Nov.  The  market  (granted  In  1259) 
has  been  discontinued  within  the  present  century.  There 
are  3 potteries,  which  employ  many  of  the  lnhsd»itants  ; 
the  remainder  are  engagen  in  agriculture ; serge  wearing 
•nd  wool  Climbing  were  once  carried  on  to  a considerable 
extent,  and  have  became  extinct  only  within  a recent 
period.  The  ann.  value  of  real  prop,  in  1815  was  6,714/. 
The  average  poor-rates  amount  to  8M3/.  A I'onreeve  and 
bailiff  arc  annually  appointed  at  a court  leei  held  by  the 
lord  of  the  manor.  I 

The  Borer  heathfleld,  extending  at  the  base  of  the 
town  is  a low  moory  tract,  betwMm  7 and  K m.  in 
drc.,  surrounded  by  niUs  which  open  to  the  S.R.,  i 
In  which  direction  the  Tdgn  flows  after  being  joined 

S'  the  Bovey.  The  granite  hills  on  Iho  outskirts  of  i 
artmoor  rise  on  the  W.  side,  and  the  green  sand  range 
of  Haldon  on  the  E.  The  Bovey  coal  arm  clay  formatiuiis  i 
traverse  this  plain  In  a S.E.  direction,  their  outcrop  , 
being  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  which  the  town  stands.  I 

• TtuM  ihjnion  €4  r«rh’i  ot^errtUOM  wKkb  N pvhlisheil  w 
(ntnionl  to  I r«r«  ki  S^nHadlag,  befors  lb*  wpwtwr  «f  Um 

oavctlcr  fur  Tbabucioo.  | 
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There  are  7 beds  of  lignite.  In  all  forming  conUmious 
strata  of  about  70  ft.  in  thickness,  and  dipping  at  an  angle 
of  33  ft.  at  the  part  where  they  are  workra  fur  the  use  of 
the  pottery,  which  stands  on  the  spot,  and  which  is  almint 
the  only  purpose  to  which  the  fuel  is  appropriated,  (he 
Iroperf^  combustion  and  large  proportion  oi  ashes  ren- 
dering It  unavailable  for  general  purposes,  though  occa- 
sionally used  in  the  cottages  of  the  neighbouring  poor. 
The  clay  beds  overlie  the  lignite : there  are  6 in  all, 
running  parallel  with  each  other,  and  alternating  with 
beds  of  sand  and  gravel ; the  4 western  beds  are  potter's 
clay ; the  other  pipe  clay : shafts  are  sunk  on  and  through 
them,  at  intervals,  for  6 or  7 m.  along  their  remrse,  at 
such  parts  as  are  foumt  suflldcntly  pure  for  the  market ; 
they  vary  In  depth  from  40  to  90  ii.,  the  l^ntUo  being 
always  amved  at  in  sinking  through  the  4 western  lirds, 
and  a floe  aand  under  the  exstem  one.  From  30.0(«  to 
40,000  tons  of  this  clay  are  shipped  annually  at  the  )>ort 
of  Teignmouth  for  the  Staffordshire  potteries,  the  greater 
portion  of  which  is  excavated  in  the  parish  of  Kings* 
teinton,  and  conveyed  thither  by  the  .Stover  Canal, 
formed  through  this  Inland  basin,  and  locking  iuto  tbe 
Tcign,  about  3 m.  above  the  place  of  shipment.  This 
cand  effectually  drained  the  greater  port  of  what  bad 
previously  been  an  unhealthy  morass,  and  fitted  It  for 
cultivation  ; a railway  from  tlie  Haytor  granite  quarries 
traverses  the  lieathfield.  and  terminates  at  (he  head  of  It: 
both  were  creations  of  (he  Templar  family,  whose  man- 
sion aiKl  property  have  since  been  transferred  to  the 
Duke  of  ^merseC. 

HOVIN'O  (an.  /*i5(WS(nt).  a town  of  Naph*s,  prnv. 


Capltanata.  cap.  dlstr^  on  the  declirity  of  a rnuuntalo, 
watered  by  the  Cervaro,  19  m.  S.S.w.  Foggia.  Pop. 
5,000.  It  is  fortlfled,  is  the  seat  of  a bishopric,  and  the 


residence  of  a Judge  of  primary  jurUdIctIun;  it  has  a 
cathedral,  3 parish  churches,  and  several  convents.  A 
battle  took  plare  n(«r  this  town  In  1734.  betwct*n  the 
Spaniards  aud  the  Imperialists,  In  which  tbe  former 
were  defeated. 

BOXTKL,  a village  of  the  kingdom  of  Holland, 
prov.  Braltant,  on  the  Dommel,  7 m.  8.  Bois-le-Uuc. 
Here  was  fought,  on  the  14tb  Aug.  1794,  an  obstinate 
action  between  Uie  French  and  the  alll^  British  and 
Dutch  troops,  under  the  command  of  (he  Duke  of  York. 
The  latter  were  defeated  with  considerable  loss,  aud 
obliged  to  retire  behind  the  Maese. 

BoYLE,  an  ini.  town  of  Ireland,  co.  Roscommon, 
prov.  Connaught,  on  the  Boyle,  94  m.W.K.W.  Dublin. 
Pop.  (1821)3,407;  (1831)8,433:  pop.  parish  (IH34)  U.kio, 
of  whom  1,943  were  of  the  estai>.  church,  5 Prut,  diss., 
and  10.763  Rom.  Cath.  The  river  divides  it  lutu  two 
portions,  which  are  connected  by  a fine  modem  brldk'c ; 
and  there  are  two  other  bridges  near  tbe  town.  The 
public  buildings  are  (he  parish  church,  two  Horn.  Cath. 
chapels,  and  Baptist  and  Methodist  meeting-houses ; a 
new  market-house,  a lecture-room,  and  large  Uarrat  ks. 
It  is  a constabulary  station  ; and  has  a dispeusarr,  bridi- 
well,  aavinss*  bank,  and  loan  fund.  The  chief  ariiclea 
of  trade,  which  is  wholly  carried  on  by  land  carriage, 
are  grain,  bntter,  and  flax:  some  coarse  woollens  are 
manufactured.  The  butter-market  is  on  Momlays,  but 
tbe  principal  market-day  is  Saturday : fairs  on  March  6., 
April  3.,  May  9.  and  30.,  July  9.  and  35.,  Aug.  16.,  Uct.  1., 
and  Nov.  25. 

The  corporation,  under  a charter  granted  by  James  I., 
in  1613,  consists  o(  the  borough-maitcr,  13  burgesses, 
and  an  Indefinite  number  of  freemen.  It  returned  3 
mem.  to  the  Irish  H.  of  C.  until  the  Uuion,  when  it  was 
disfranchised.  General  sessions  are  held  every  nine 
months,  and  petty  sessions  on  Mondays.  A senesebars 
court  io  the  town  has  Jurisdiction  in  several  adjoining 
baronies,  but  none  in  the  borough.  Branches  of  the 
Belfast  and  Agricultural  banks  were  oiwned  here  in 
]H35and  1836.  Tbe  post-ofllco  rev.  in  |830  was  639/., 
and  In  1836,  696/.  The  mail  coach  fK»m  Dublin  to  Sligo 

Ksses  through  thrice  a week,  and  a mail  car  plies  every 
y to  French  Park.  (5'/o/.  .S'«rv.;  Hailu'oy  J/cp.) 
BOYNE,  a river  of  Ireland,  which  has  its  source  In 
the  bog  of  Allen,  near  Carberry,  In  Kildare,  33.5  teet 
above  tlte  level  of  the  sea.  It  flows  N.R.  by  Trim, 
Navan,  and  .Slsme.  to  Tulloghallcn,  whence  it  follows 
an  K.  course  to  Drogheda,  uniting  with  tiie  sea  about 
two  miles  lower  down.  The  bar  at  its  mouth  has  only 
3 ft.  water  at  low  spring-ebbs,  and  from  9 to  10  feet  at 
high  water  : hence  only  the  smalhT  class  of  vessels  can 
come  up  to  Drogheda.  It  has  been  rendered  navigahlu 
for  barges  as  far  as  Navan. 

Tbe  Boyne  will  be  ever  memorable  in  British  his- 
tory for  the  important  victory  gained  on  lu  banks, 
abemt  3 m.  above  Drogheda,  on  the  ist  of  July.  1690,  by 
the  forces  under  our  great  deliverer,  Wiillaro  ill.,  over 
those  of  James  II.  This  victory,  by  securing  the  tri- 
umph of  the  liberal  principles  of  government  established 
at  toe  Kevulution,  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  great 
cause  of  the  subsequent  progress  of  the  British  empire 
in  wesdth,  power,  and  (>upulaQnn.  In  1736,  an  ottclisk. 
150  feet  In  height,  was  eroded  In  couunaaoratlou  of 
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Chli  Ifrcat  ermt.  on  the  point  Cactns  the  furd  At  OUl> 
b^ge,  9 m.  Vi.  DrogheiU.  whiTc  King  WiUlAui  wu 
wounded  in  tho  arm  on  the  evening  previous  to  the 
battle. 

BRA.  a town  of  the  .Sardinian  State*,  pror.  Alba, 
cap.  mand.,  near  the  S.  hank  of  the  Sttiru,  '12  m.  N. 
Mondovi.  Fop.  It  has  3 (uu'Uh  rhurcbe*.  an 

hoeptta).  with  tabiirs  of  ailk  and  linen,  and  a consider- 
able  trade  in  corn  and  cotton.  It  la  reckoned  particu- 
lari>  healthy. 

BRABANT,  N.  and  S..  province*  of  tho  low  rmiiv 
trie*,  the  first  making  part  of  the  kingdom  of  lloUatid, 
and  the  Utter  of  that  of  Beigitun,  T’hich  tee. 

BRXCCI.AN'O.  a town  (an.  SoAo/c)  and  lake  (an. 
Ijicus  Sabatimus)  of  the  Papal  dominion*,  25  m.  N. 
Home.  Pup.  1,746.  The  town  it  situated  on  the  W. 
shift  of  the  lake,  is  well  built,  has  a A.-nirithing  paper 
tnaimfactory.  and  an  apt>earai>ce  of  prosperiu.  it  has  a 
magnificent  feudal  cattle  heloiigiiig  to  toe  Torlonia  fa- 
milv.  now  duke*  of  Hrarciano. 

‘I^e  lake  It  nearly  circular:  it*  circutnfrronre,  without 
following  all  the  windings  ut  the  shore,  being  about  20  m. 
It  is  not  generally  deep,  but  it  well  slock^  with  fish. 
The  Monte  Hoeca  Humana,  covered  with  wikkI,  rises  On 
the  N.B.  side  of  the  lake,  and  it  is  in  most  parts  bordered 
by  hills.  Besides  Kracriano,  it  h.is  ud  it*  margin  Trivi^- 
tuno  (an.  Tri'biinianum).  Anguill.-ira  lan.  w4ngti/<ir<f).\  i- 
caretlo  (an.  ficus  Aurclii),  .Sati  Stefano.  near  which  are 
the  ruins  of  several  Roman  villas.  Ac.  It  gives  ri'>e  to 
the  river  Aruiie  (an.  ,fro).tt-lilch  falis  into  liio  sea  .ibout 
8 m.  N.  from  the  mouth  of  the  riUT.  ’I  he  Kfiicry 
round  the  lake  is  of  the  mn&t  pleasing  »nd  sylvan  kind. 
A^’ithout  heing  positively  unhealthy,  the  air  oi  Kracriano 
Is,  in  siunmcr,  what  the  natives  call  — '*  suspected.” 
{Geffs  Home  and  ils  Vicinitif,  i.  222.) 

BKACKI.K  V,  a bor.  ainl  town  of  Biigland.co.  North- 
ampton. hund.  King’s  Sutton.  56  m.  N.W.  I^omlon. 
Area  of  par.,  2,79U  acres.  Pop.  of  par,,  1h21.  l.'i.M;  IH3I. 
2,107.  The  town  stands  on  a slope,  on  tl«*  N.  bank  of 
the  Ouse,  which  is  here  crossed  by  a two-arched  bridge. 
Houses,  mostly  rude  buildings  of  unhewn  stone.  There 
are  two  churches  of  great  antiquity  j a nati<>n.il  school ; 
almshouses  foundrxl  in  iU>3;  add  a g'K>d  tuwn-hail. 
A weekly  market  ii  held  on  WtHlnesday.  and  an  annual 
fair  on  ,St.  Andrew’s  «Uy.  ('nder  a charter  of  2 
J.iinc*  II.  it  had  a mayor.  7 ahlennen.  and  26  capital 
burgesses  ; and  these,  until  the  passing  of  the  Refurm 
Act,  when  it  was  disfranchishod,  liad  the  cacluslve  pri- 
vilege of  returning  2 mem.  to  the  H.  of  C.  The  charter 
authorised  c<Kirtt  of  reconl- and  of  quarter  sessions, 
but  they  have  long  b<*ftn  disused.  The  Iximugli  com- 
prises 2 distinct  parish!**,  only  ecclesiastically  united, 
Brackley  St.  J.anies,  and  Bracklev  St.  IVtcr ; the  poor- 
rates  of  the  farmer.  In  INMJ,  were  K-Vi/.  1 1*. ; of  the  latter, 
15*.  It  is  the  union  town  of  ac  (tarislies.  {bridge's 
lint.  Sin'fkauivtinisk.  s liaJtcr't  ihid.) 

BKADKORl),  a par.,  market  town,  ami  pari.  bor. 
of  England.  W.  riding  e».  York,  wap«'ntake  of  Morler. 
T^e  par.  ronlalni  M.nOaere*.  and  n-id,  in  l*til,  76.‘»76 
Inhab.  The  township  of  Bradford,  comprising  l,6w) 
acre*,  hail,  in  I0U|,  a jNip.  of  6.3ia  ; in  1*421,  of  I3.«k'>4  ; 
and  in  |x3l,  it(  no  less  tlian  23.233  ! arui  it  tias  Increased 
even  more  rapidly  since  ls31.  But  in  addition  to  the 
towmship  of  Bnmiford,  the  town*hips  of  3lannlnghani, 
Bowling,  and  Horton,  inrludirg  the  hamlets  of  flreal 
and  Little  Unrt«>n.  are  includoil  in  the  pari,  bor.,  which 
has  an  area  of  6.230  acres,  and  had,  in  INII,  a pop.  of 
43,527. 

Brmiford  is  sitimted  on  an.  a^Huent  «*f  the  Aire.^  at  the 
Junction  of  three  extensive  v.ilh-jrs,  B>3  m.  N.N.NV. 
don,  31  m.  S \V.  by  \V.  York,  and  K tn.  W.  l-tn-d*. 
Though  the  streets  in  the  older  pari*  be  in  general  nar- 
row, those  of  a more  recent  «Ute,  which  arc  by  lar  the 
most  extensive,  are  siifficlencly  broad,  and  they  are  all 
well  pavisf  ami  lighted,  lious-'s  wholly  of  stone,  and 
well  supplied  with  water.  The  u.«n  has  an  evidently 
thriving  appearance,  indicative  of  it*  really  finurlshing 
condition.  The  parish  church  of  Hi.  I’eier  is  a struc- 
ture in  the  pointed  style  of  architecture,  built  In  the 
reign  of  llcury  VI.;  the  other  churches  are  Christ- 
church ; Ht.  Janie*'*,  b«illl  and  cndoweil  at  the  sole 
expense  of  John  \V«»od,  Ksq. ; end  a new  church,  now 
erecting  at  the  cost  of Berthon.  Ksq.  The  W es- 

leyan and  Primitive  Methodists,  Unitarians,  lode- 

Fmdents,  Baptists,  Roman  Catholics,  and  S<»ciety  of 
riends,  have  ail  place*  of  worship.  A free  gr.immar- 
school,  rhartere«l  and  Hberally  endowftti  by  diaries  II.. 
was  relHiilC  in  1H.V).  It  is  0|H-n  to  all  b«>yt  l>e|ntigliig  to 
the  par.,  and  has  attached  to  It  a library  amt  a writ- 
ing-school: it  does  not.  howev-r,  appear  to  l*e  very 
popular,  and  at  present  (!h3'j)  tliere  are  only  30  lioyv 
attending  the  grammar-school.  There  are.  also,  schutds 
on  the  systems  of  Bell  and  I-ancaster,  a school  of  Indus- 
try. and  an  Itifaul  school.  The  Baptists  ami  Iiide- 
p>*udrm*  hate  each  a college  nr  acailrmieal  Institution 
within  I m.  of  the  town,  tor  the  preparation  of  can. 
lUdates  tor  their  rcspst'llTe  inluistric*:  aud  the  Me- 
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thodlsU  have  a school  for  the  s<ms  of  their  prrarhara 
at  Woodhouse  Grove,  4 m.  distant.  A pbOosophtcal 
society  has  been  established.  The  Exchange,  a hand- 
some new  building,  has  attached  to  It  a library  ami  news- 
room. A met'haiilcs'  initltutc,  founded  tn  11:02.  had,  in 
1il39,  512  memiiers  and  tubitcribers  i a hall  for  this 
institute  is  now  ( |M3h)  being  rrHCted;  It  U to  cost  3,iX)(V., 
and  will  eontalii  a lihi  ary,  reading-room*,  lectur«-rooms, 
Ac.  A dlf|>en*ary  i«  llbi*rally  supported  ; and  there  are 
mtmerotis  other  charitable  iiistituiloni.  The  poor-rates 
in  Bradford  township  aiii<»unted,  in  1838.  to  5,.*>4Af.  7s.  44. 
It  may  be  worth  mentioning,  that  the  first  temperance 
society  in  England  was  estoldished  here. 

The  town  is  governetl  by  two  constables,  elected  at  a 
vestry  meeting,  one  of  whom  retire*  annually  Four 
overseers  are  chosen  annually.  2 for  the  H.  and  2 fur 
the  W.  end.  A Court  for  llie  honour  of  I’uotefract  is 
huldin  on  the  fir»l  W edne*day  of  every  month,  for  the 
recovery  of  debts  under  IW..  in  the  new  court-huu‘c, 
a commodiou*  and  elegant  building  : a c«3urt  trf  re- 

?ue<ts  is  also  holden  in  its  own  cmirt-huuse.  The 
Inform  Act  made  Bradford  a pari,  borough,  and  coo. 
Icrred  on  it  for  the  first  time  the  privilege  of  ri.8unilng 
2 mem.  to  the  II.  of  C.  Its  liounaaritHi.  as  fixed  by  the 
Boundary  Act.  have  )>eeii  already  specified.  It  haii,  in 
1811.  i.ftO  house*  of  ir>j.  a year  ami  upward*.  Begis- 
tered  voters,  |<t7’38.  1,,‘VIH.  The  returning  officer  is 
iiameii  hy  the  cn.  shrrilT.  It  Is  also  a station  hir  receiv- 
ing votes  at  elenlon*  of  memoers  for  llie  Riding. 

Tlic  piefciit  importance  and  rapid  growtli  of  Bradford 
are  wholly  ow  ing  lo  the  spirit  and  success  with  wliich  it 
hav  engait^t  in  inanufwturing  industry.  1'he  i>r(aiiiction 
of  worst^  yarn  and  stuffk  consliuito*  tlie  staple  business 
of  the  town.  *i1io  spinning  of  tlie  yarn  I'mtdnys  a great 
mimlKT  of  hand*,  and  wlirii  spun,  it  is  now  mostly  woven 
in  power-loom  fat  torlr*.  There  were  tn  the  town,  in 
10.39,  above  1,500  power-looms,  pr-xiucing,  at  an  average, 
from  3 to  4 pieces  each  p*^  week  ; each  piece  being  3U 
yard*  In  length,  and  from  20  to  24  inchc*  lo  width. 
Norwich  was  lurmcrly  the  great  seat  of  the  worsted 
manuracturr.  which,  indeed,  is  sunposcil  to  have  de. 
rived  it*  name  from  the  par.  of  NN'^oriteii  in  Norfolk, 
into  which  it  had  been  early  introduced.  But  th« 
sui>erior  facilities  for  the  proKcetiiion  of  tho  manufac- 
ture enjoyed  by  Bradford,  chiefly  in  consequence  of 
the  unllmitcil  command  of  coal,  have  given  it,  tn  this 
respect,  a decldeil  a«lva»ilage  over  Norwich  ; and  In 
fart,  the  greater  part  of  the  yarn  wrought  up  In  the 
l.atter  is  now  made  at  Bradford.  The  stum,  when 
fitilsiml  at  the  Imim.  arc  }artly  bought  by  traders  frum 
la-eds.  to  be  dyed  there  ; thi*,  however,  is  not  nearly 
the  case  so  much  now  as  formerly,  some  very  exteusivo 
dye-houses  having  lieen  recently  rrertrd  In  ;uh1  near  the 
town.  .Hales  are  eff'evttai  at  the  Cloth  Hall,  a building 
of  two  stories,  each  144  by  36  It.  ’I'hursday  is  the  sale 
dar,  and  during  business  hours  the  hall  prt^mls  a most 
animated  sceno.  Hut  of  late  years,  the  h.dl  has  been 
lisetl  as  a place  of  drqmstt  ami  s^ilc  principally  by  the 
smaller  class  of  mamifarturer* ; and  a iwNra  larger 
amount  of  g<K)ds  is  sold  at  the  rooms  and  warrtiiHiscs 
of  the  leading  mmiufActurers. 

'I'hc  hands  engagetl  in  the  woolbrn  maiiufm-ture  in  tlie 
parish  were  estiinated.  tn  143).  at  7,iM<0.  Tlie  following 
table  shows  tlie  number  of  residi-nt  families  mgageil  in 
agriculture,  maniifartures,  and  trade,  aud  in  other  avo- 
cations in  the  tow  nship,  according  to  tho  |>op.  returns  of 
1821  and  1K31 
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.Sintcnliuni 

Maour-Unret  and  tisd* 
Other  occu)>alion* 


There  were  in  tbe  |tar.  of  Bradford,  and  principally  In 
the  town,  in  lK3b,  142  wursttnl  mnia,  empluytag  lO.wiiC 
hands  ; 9 woollen  niill*.  employing  681  do. ; imd  2 rotP>n 
mllU.  em)>lo^  ing  9hdo. : making  in  all.  I .VImiUs.  and 
1 1 ,675  hamis.  (M  120  engines  belnngiug  tn  these  mills, 
1>6  were  wrought  by  stcAm,  and  24  by  water.  The  aver- 
age rate  of  wages  in  tho  priiu-i|»al  employments  In  the 
same  year  was,  — men,  from  15*.  lo  35*.  a week  ; women, 
a*,  to  )5f. ; and  children,  2*.  fid.  to  7*. 

The  entire  par.  of  Bradfiird  is  very  densely  peopltal, 
and  along  all  tne  principal  roads  there  it  an  almost  uuiii- 
temipted  succession  of  towns  and  vitlages.  Besides  the 
woollen  trade,  which  it  the  principal  rmfdoyment.  aiul 
others  more  receutly  Intniduciol,  the  Iron  trade  has  ex- 
Isti-d  from  lime  immemorial,  as  is  provctl  t>j’  the  discovery 
of  a number  of  Roman  cuius,  in  the  midst  of  a mass  of 
scoria;,  the  refuse  of  au  ancient  bloomery  in  the  nelgh- 
bourhoiKl  of  the  town.  Tlie  supply  of  <>rc  is  abundant : 
llic  principal  works,  in  which  articles  of  the  largest  aiul 
most  eomjilU'jttsi  deMrlption  are  lnanuf'irtur>*d,  are  .it 
B*.»wliiig  and  l/Owintwr.  There  were  counectwl  with  tlu- 
iron  trade,  in  l&3l,iu  Bradiurd  town,  3ui : aud  cngr^s-d 
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lo  the  mlnei  in  Bradford.  OuwUDg,  and  N.  Blerlejr,  1.178 
tadlridiuls. 

A fettiTal  numcroti>.Iv  attended,  ud  celebrated  with 
much  Kiiirty,  is  lield  m Hradi'ord  every  »erenth  year,  io 
honour  of  nishop  Hl-ilse.  iaI>1  to  Itc  the  inventor  of  wool- 
combing.  The  mAnufaiturei  produced  here  are  con* 
Tcyed  to  all  (urts  by  means  of  the  I.et'tU  and  Liverpool 
canal,  which  coniinunlcatcs  with  the  town  by  a branch, 
8 m.  long,  and  by  ilie  Aire  and  Colder  canal  to  Hull,  and 
thence  to  all  parti  of  the  world.  Markeli  are  held  on 
Thuridays ; fairs  on  March  8.4.  July  17, 18, 19. and  Dcc.9, 
10,  II. : Che  last  U a great  mart  for  nig«.  The  banks  are 
the  Bradford  Banking  Companr,  Br^ford  Commercial 
Banking  Company,  branches  or  the  Leeds  and  W.  Rid- 
ing and  of  the  Yorkshire  district  banks,  a private  bank- 
ing house,  and  a savings’  bank,  established  lu  1818,  which 
had,  onthe20th  Nov.l838.agrossium  of  M. 238/.  19a.  10^., 
deposited  by  I, hho subscribers. 

In  modem  times.  Bradford  has  been  chiefly  remarkable 
for  having  (in  Iai2)  been  a princl|»al  seat  of  Lsk/- 
dttm,  or  of  those  misguided  individuals  who  supposed 
that  their  interests  would  be  promoted  by  the  de- 
struction of  tliat  machinery  to  whicli,  more  than  any 
thing  else,  Bradford.  In  common  with  other  manufac- 
turing towns,  is  Indebted  for  its  wondefful  prosperity. 
The  outrages  committed  by  the  Luddites  were,  however, 
finally  suppressed,  though  not  witliout  some  severe  ex- 
amples. It  Is  to  be  ho|jed  that  the  more  general  ditfbsion 
of  stninder  information  on  such  tubj<?cu  may  prevent  a 
recurrence  of  sucb/c/o  dc  sc  enormities. 

In  the  trade  of  Bradford  was  completely  stopped, 
for  nearly  the  whole  roar,  try  a most  obstinate  s/ri'A<  on 
the  part  of  the  workmen  ; but  since  then  the  business  of 
the  town  has  been  prosocuteil  without  interruption.  {Ji. 
Un'$  qf  Yorkikire ; Bain<$'$  Hut.  ana  Direct,  lif 
Yorkthire  I Pari.  Hepors,  i Priv.  Inform.) 

Basneoau  (CaBaT),  a par.  and  town  of  England, 
cn.  ^V^ts,  bund.  Bradford,  on  the  Aron,  93m.  W.  by  S. 
London.  Fop., par.,  iH'il,  10,231;  l<U.  10.103:  houses  at 
the  latter  date.  3.394.  The  river  di\  Ides  the  town  into  *i 

ru  (called  the  New.  and  Old  towns),  and  Is  crossed 
3 bridges,  one  ancient,  with  9 arches ; the  ether 
modem,  with  4.  The  old  town  consists  chiefly  of  3 
stre<-ts.  each  above  the  other,«on  the  slope  and  brow  of 
a hill,  rising  abruptly  from  the  N.  bank;  most  of 
the  streets  are  very  narrow,  but  (n  this  respect  manv 
Improvements  hare  been  made  within  a recent  penoef. 
The  houses  are  all  of  stone,  and  many  of  them  very 
respectable  structures.  lYie  church  Is  an  ancient  bulUi- 
Ing  at  the  foot  of  the  hill.  Six  of  the  principal  sects  of 
dluenters  have  places  of  worship  In  the  town:  there  is 
a cliarlty  school  for  60  boys,  founded  in  1713;  and  3 sets 
of  almshouses,  one  for  men,  one  (or  women.  A weekly 
market  Is  hold  on  HatunUr,  and  an  annual  (kir  on 
Trinity  Monday.  There  is  also  a catth'  fair  at  Bradford- 
IHgh.  a hamlet  In  the  par.,  the  dav  following  that  of 
St.  Bartholomew.  The  chief  roanuuctures  of  Bradford 
are  flne  broadcloths  and  kerseymeres,  — fur  these  it  has 
been  noted  for  a very  long  period : there  are  several 
manufoL-tories  in  the  town ; and  In  1H38  It  had  4 woollen 
mills,  emplov1ng41M  handa  The  stone  quarries  in  Wins  ley 
tithing  employ  alwve  100  men.  It  enjoys  an  exten- 
sive water  communication  with  the  towns  to  llie  E.  and 
W.,  by  means  of  the  Avon  and  Kennet  Canal.  A court  of 
requests  for  debts  under  3/.  is  held  every  third  Tuesday  : 
Its  jurisdirtloti  comprises  3 adjoining  hundreds,  and  it  Is 
oeld  on  the  Intermediate  Tuesdays,  at  Trowbridge  and 
Mclksluro.  Bradford  Is  a union  town,  under  the  Poor 
Law  Act;  Its  own  rates  average  5.UT/.  The  ann. 
value  of  real  prop,  of  the  parish  in  Ih|5  was  36, M7/. 
The  area  of  tne  whole  parish  11,740  acres,  comprising, 
beside  the  town,  4 chapelrles  and  1 tithing.  There 
Is  much  picturesque  scenery  along  the  windings  of 
the  river  and  the  dells  of  lu  wooded  bills,  and  many 
fine  old  mansions.  About  one  third  of  the  entire  pop. 
reside  in  the  town,  whidi  roust  have  been  of  some  con- 
srqueuce  In  the  Saxon  period,  for  fit.  Dunslan  was 
elected  bishop  of  Worcester  at  a synod  held  In  it. 
Bradford  sent  members  to  one  parliament  in  Edward  I.'s 
reign,  but  never  since ; nor  is  there  any  record  of  iu 
having  ever  been  incorporated. 

BRADING,  a par.  and  marlt.  bor.-town  of  England, 
CO.  Southampton,  dlv.  Isle  of  Wight,  liberty  E.  Medina, 
73m.  S.W.  London.  Fop.,  iu  1831.  ‘J.i-SS;  1831.  2,237: 
houses  at  the  latter  date,  338.  It  is  situated  at  the  head 
of  Bradlng  Haven,  at  the  B.  extremity  of  the  island,  and 
consists  o?  one  long  street  of  Irregular  buildings.  ITie 
church  is  said  to  have  been  built  in  704.  but  ft  must  have 
andergooe  extensive  alterations  and  repairs : there  are  also 
two  dissenting  chapels,  a national  school  for  60  children, 
and  a small  town-nail,  under  which  is  a markct-plare. 
but  the  market  has  ceased  to  be  held  ; there  are  still 
annual  fairs.  May  1.  Septerolwr  21.  There  Is  a quay  for 
the  acroinraodotlon  of  small  vessels,  the  place  being  ap- 

{■rnorhable  by  such  at  high  water ; but  the  tract  which 
orms  the  orstiiary  (about  ^ acres)  is  unct^rered  at  every  , 
tide.  Au  attempt  to  embank  It,  and  shut  out  the  aea. 
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was  made  by  Sir  H.  Middleton  (the  prelector  of  the  New 
River),  but  unsuccessfully.  The  town  was  Incorporated, 
and  a market  and  fair  granted  lu  1 1 Kdw.  I. ; there  waa 
another  In  6 Edw.  VL,  under  which  the  town  was  go- 
verned by  two  baiim  and  two  magistrates,  the  funner 
elected  annually ; the  Utter  were  the  boUlflk  of  tbo 
preceding  rear. 

BIIA  uN  I NCH.  a par.  and  )K>r.  of  England,  ro.  Devon, 
bund.  Harridge  ; J.V)  ir.  W.  by  S.  lx)nd«m.  Pop.,  1831, 
IJHl  ; |h|}L  1,^24  ; houses,  334  ; area,  4,320  acres.  It  is 
pleasantly  situated  on  on  eminence,  surrounded  by  higher 
iiills.  except  on  the  S.,  and  consists,  for  the  most  part,  of  a 
collection  of  neat  thatched  cottages.  The  church  is  an 
ancient  structure  ; and  there  is  a guildhall,  with  a gaol 
under,  huilt  subsequently  to  a Are  that  nearly  destroyed 
the  place  a few  rears  since.  There  are  three  paper-mills 
in  the  parish,  which  employ  80  or  90  bands  ; tne  rest  are 
mostly  ettgai^  In  agriculture.  It  oner  hod  a considerable 
woollen  trade,  but  tnif  has  ceased,  and  Its  ancient  weekly 
market  has  been  discontinued.  There  are  still  two  annual 
fairs  held,  May  6.  and  Oct.  3.  It  had  a charter  of  incor- 
poration, granted  by  Reginald,  Earl  of  Cornwall,  which 
was  renewed  and  extendi  by  James  I.  and  James  II.  ; 
under  it  were  appointed  a mayor,  recorder,  18  masters, 
24  Inferior  burgesses.  Ac. ; and  courts  of  quarter  spiiiont 
and  record  were  held,  which  have  been  atxiiUhed  by 
the  Municipal  Reform  Act.  It  returned  3 mcm.totlm 
II.  of  C.  IVom  the  reign  of  Edw.  II.  to  that  of  Hen.  VIL, 
when  inability  to  pay  their  wages  was  pleaded,  and  ad- 
mitted, on  paying  a One  nf  8 marks. 

BRAGA  (an.  Aufftuia  Bracnra)  a dty  of  Portugal, 
c^.  prov.  Entre  l>uuro  e Mlnho,  and  of  the  comarca 
of  the  same  name,  on  a hill  in  the  middle  of  a Urge  and 
fertile  plain,  between  the  (’avado  and  the  Dlcste,  32 
m.  N.N.E.  Oporto,  lat.  4l<>  43'  N.,  long.  8«  3(F  W. 
Fop.  14,600.  It  is  defended  by  a citadel,  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  walls  flanked  with  towns.  The  skirts  aru 
rather  narrow,  and  the  houses  old : it  Is  the  seat  of  an 
archbishopric,  and  has  a Urge  cathedral,  several  parish 
churches  and  convents,  an  airhiepiiropol  palace,  and 
seminaries.  78  fcuntalns,  some  of  which  are  blshly  or- 
namented. It  hat  gre,*it  numbers  of  sllrcrstniifit,  har- 
ness-makers, and  hatters,  who  supply  with  their  wares 
all  the  fairs  In  the  adjoining  Portuguese  districts,  as  well 
I as  mint  of  those  in  Gallida  In  Spain. 

I Braga  is  a very  ancient  city,  its  foundation  bt‘ing 
ascrtlx-d  to  the  f'arthaginlani.  Down  to  a recent  pe- 
' liod  it  had  the  ruins  of  a Roman  amphitheatre  and 
aqueduet.  but  these  are  now  nearly  obliterated,  and  it 
possesses  few  memorials  of  its  ancient  grandeur,  except 
some  coins,  found  in  the  vkliiity,  and  some  Roman 
millstones.  About  I4  m.  E.  from  the  city,  on  a hill,  is 
the  renowned  sanctuary  da  .^nv/i<»r  Jet**  do  Monte,  an- 
nually resorted  to  by  crowds  of  pilgrims.  (.l/HInno;  Did. 
UioRrapkioue.) 

HUAGAnZA,  a towm  of  Portugal,  prov.  Tras-os- 
MonCes.  cap.  comarca.  In  a fertile  plain.  00  the  Fcr- 
renia.35m.  N.W.  Mirandella.  Pop.  4.000.  It  is  par- 
tially fortified,  has  a good  citadel,  is  the  scat  of  a 
bishopric,  has  two  churches,  a college,  and  some  manu- 
factures of  silk  and  velvet.  It  was  erected  into  a duchy 
in  1443;  and  in  1640,  John  IL.  8th  duke  of  Braganu, 
ascended  the  Portuguese  throne  under  the  title  of 
John  IV.  Ills  descendants  conthure  to  enfoy  the  crown 
of  Portugal,  and  have  also  acquired  that  of  Brasil. 

BRAIlILOW  or  BRAil.OFK,  a town  of  Turkey  In 
Euro|>e,  In  WolluchU,  on  the  leA  bonk  of  the  Danube, 
13  m.  S.S.W.  Galacz,  and  about  105  ro.  by  water  (yoni 
the  Black  Sea.  Pop.  6,000.  ? This  may  be  said  to  he 
the  sea-port  of  Wallarhia,  and  In  It  all  the  foreign 
trade  of  the  province  centres.  All  vessels  c^iabie  of 
entering  the  Danube  may  aacend  to  BraiioflT;  and  its 
port,  on  one  of  the  arms  of  the  river,  being  defended 
by  a small  Island  Orora  the  drift  Ice  carried  down  by 
the  current  In  the  spring,  ships  miy  winter  here  in 
perfect  Mfety.  Houses  reguUriy  built,  princtpallr  from 
the  ruins  of  the  castle,  which  has  been  demolished; 
and  the  importance  of  the  towm  having  Increased  with 
the  independence  of  the  province,  and  the  Increasing 
commerce  and  navigation  of  the  Danube,  several  band- 
aome  new  streets  and  edifices  have  been  recently  erected. 
The  warehouses  arc  capable  of  containing  above  200,000 
chetwerts  of  com.  The  great  articles  ot  export  are  the 
raw  products  of  the  country  ; as  corn  < particuiarly 
wheat),  tallow,  hides,  beef,  wool,  salt,  timber,  staves, 
Ac.  In  1x33  the  exports  of  com  amounted  to  from 

350.000  to  3OOJX1O  chetwerts,  and  those  of  tallow  to  about 

60.000  poods.  In  1833,  380  ships  of  diflbrent  burden 
sailed  from  Bralloff,  and  the  number  has  since  increased. 
In  |a34, 1H5  vesM'U  arrived  at  the  iwrt  from  the  Black 
Sea.  by  the  Soulineh  mouth  of  th*i  Danube.  The  trade 
has  been  principally  managed  by  Greek  houses:  but 
merchants  from  England  and  other  foreign  countries  are 
now  beginning  to  establish  themselves  here  and  at  Ga- 
lacf.  (See  Haeemfittrr't  Hepori  on  the  Trade  qf  tk* 
Btark  Sra.  Kng.  Trans,  p.  89-  and  pattim  ; and  the  aita 
Da.sohb,  Galacb,  and  Wallacmu,  in  this  work.) 
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BRAHMAPUTRA  (tMf  ion  qf  /trakma),  mig.  Bi'i- 
AAnrooTER,  one  uf  th<?  Urgr«l  riTun  uf  A*i*.  forming 
the  prop*‘r  K.  b«mndarx  of  HindofUn ; the  peninsula 
befrmd  which  should,  therefore,  ratlter  be  coJItM  *'  India 
berond  the  Urmlimaputra,”  than  *'  beyond  the  <iaOge«,** 
•Inre  the  former  sei>aratc«  two  regiunt,  for  the  moat 
part  unlike,  nut  only  in  their  to|H>graphical  features, 
but  also  singularly  so  in  the  rarei  of  people  who 
InhaUt  them,  their  religion,  custoens,  Ac.  The  Brah> 
maputra  has  three  separate  sources,  vis.  the  Dihoog, 
l)itong,  and  l«ohit  rivers,  which  unite  in  Uptier  Assam ; 
the  first  has  been  traced  Cants.  Bedford  and  Wllcoi, 
and  Lieut.  Burlton,  through  tne  Himalaya  chain  to  Lat. 

|y  N.,  and  Umg.  lO'  E..  and  U in  all  probability 
a continuation  of  the  great  San-po  of  Tibet.  (See  San* 
po.)  The  Uihong,  at  the  point  to  which  Liouts.  Wilcox 
and  Burlton  penetrated,  was 300 ft.  wide,  had  considerable 
depth,  and  contained  many  rapids  ; one  of  which  being 
found  impassable,  and  the  acgacent  country  wild  and 
diflicult  in  the  extreme.  preTciited  the  future  prosecution 
of  the  sunrey : the  Dlhong  carries  twice  as  much  water 
as  the  Lobit  into  the  Kranniaputra.  The  Dtbong  is  the 
central  and  smallest  of  the  three  Hrers ; it  rises  N.  the 
Himalaya,  near  lat.  KK  S.,  and  long.  97^.  and  passes 
through  the  mouiitalnt  Into  Assam,  near  lat.  15’,  and 
long.  9^.  The  1/ohit,  called  by  the  Assamese  **  holy 
stream,"  and  considereii  by  the  Rrahrolns  as  more  espe- 
cially the  origin  of  the  Brahmaputra,  is  formed  by  the 
onion  of  the  Taluka  and  TaluUing,  two  streams  rising  in 
the  high  mountain  region  of  Tibik.  between  and 

7Sfi  N.,  and  long.  97'^  and  *><''  E..  which  haring  joined, 
the  river  thence  resulting  takes  a S.W.  course,  pene- 
trating the  l^ng-tam  chain  of  mountains  (a  continuation 
of  the  Himalaya),  and  passing  through  a remarkable 
buin  of  rocAy  hills,  a plan*  of  pilgrimage  often  frequented 
by  Brahmins,  in  which  it  is  augmenUd  by  the  waters  of 
the  Brabmakund,  a holy  pool  fabled  to  owe  its  origin  to 
an  intrigue  between  Branma  and  the  wife  of  a sautoii. 
At  Its  exit  from  this  basin  the  river  receives  the  name  of 
BrabmainJlra.  and  is  IMio  ft.  broad:  for  the  next  60 
m.  its  course  is  mostly  W. ; 1ft  in.  below  Suddya,  in 
lat.  about  ‘/7^  W N.,  and  long.  9.V^  31/  E.,  at  a height  of 
1.150  ( Parts)  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  the  streams  of 
the  Dihong  and  Dlbung  join  it.  It  now  flows  In  a S.W. 
direction  tiirough  the  centre  of  Assam,  with  a ven 
variable  width,  since  Us  channel  Is  continutdiy  tubdlrid- 
Ing  to  enclose  a prodigious  number  of  islaiHis,  the  largest 
of  which,  thatof  najuli,  in  central  Assam,  Is  m«arly  7uro. 
long,  and  10  m.  In  tu  greatest  breadth.  While  in  Assam 
the  Bralimaputra  it  said  to  receive  as  many  as  GU  tribu- 
tary rivera  It  enters  Bengal  in  the  Uungpore  distr., 
and  soon  after  changes  Its  direction,  flowing  at  first  S. 
and  S.K.,  encircling  the  W.  extremity  of  the  Garrow 
mountaini,  and  finely,  S.S.W.,  to  fall  Into  the  Bay  at 
Bengal  by  a mouth  ftm.  wide.  In  lat.  2?'' AO' N.,  lung. 
SKH  ¥f  E.,  In  conjunction  with  the  largest  branch  of 
the  Ganges.  The  chief  tributary  streams  it  receives 
in  Bengal  are,  the  Soormah,  Barak,  and  Goomtv,  un 
the  left,  and  the  Oadada,  Neelcomer,  Teesta,  and  Megna, 
on  the  right  band ; the  latter  of  which  rivers,  though 
not  one  tenth  part  its  siae.  communicates  Us  own  name 
to  the  Brahmaputra  after  their  junction.  The  af- 
fluents of  the  Brahmaputra  bringing  dow-n  vast  quan- 
tities of  mud.  Its  waters  are  unully  extremely  thick 
aiwl  dirty,  and  Us  surface,  during  the  floods.  Is  covered 
* ith  foam,  intermixed  with  logs  of  wood,  large  masses  of 
reeds,  and  carcasses  of  men  and  cattle.  Its  rise  com- 
monly begins  in  April ; it  attains  its  greatest  elevation 
at  the  beginning  of  August,  towards  the  ctkI  of  which 
month  its  inund^lon  subsides.  Some  rise,  but  no  over- 
flow, Is  experienced  In  September  and  October.  In  Bengal 
it  is  not  fordable  at  any  season,  but  it  is  by  no  meaiu  so 
readily  navigated  as  tM  Ganges : the  direction  of  the 
wind,  which  blows  for  so  many  months  contrary  to  the 
course  of  the  latter  river,  is  commonly  coincident  with 
the  direction  of  the  Brahmaputra,  and  adverse  to  all 
progress  upwards.  Its  banks  are  mostly  covered  with 
Jungle  or  rparsh-land,  and  in  many  places  quite  destitute 
of  tracks  ; and  its  current  is  so  strung,  that  I m.  a day 
against  the  stream  is,  for  a canoe,  considered  a tolcr. 
^le  advance.  Krttkimttc  ton  Attcn,  vol.  Hi- ; 

Hamiilon'i  /.  Gox.  i. 

BHAiNTKBE.apar.  and  town  of  England,  co  Essex, 
hund.  Illnkford,  Mm.  N.K.  I.ondon.  Area.  3.500  acres. 
Pop.  of  par.  in  U»I.2,9A3;  I83l,3,-f23.  The  town  li  built 
on  an  eminence,  ami  consists  of  several  narrow  irregular 
atreets.  In  which  a few  good  houH’s,  of  modem  date,  are 
dispersed,  but  the  greater  part  are  ancient  mean  build- 
ings. many  of  them  wood : tne  vill.-tge  of  Hocking.  In  the 
palish  of  that  name,  is  a contlnuatlun  of  this  town  oq  its 
K.  side,  and  consists  of  one  long  stresu.  in  wiilch  are 
three  disscDtUig  chapels,  and  many  well-built  houses. 
B<Kklng  parish  Includes  3, MOO  acres,  and  had,  in  lM31,  a 
pop.  uf  3,1'iH,  mostly  In  the  village.  Braintree,  church  is 
a spSKious  G^hlc  structure,  with  a tower  and  spire,  on 
the  elevated  site  of  a still  older  encampment.  Tnerr  are 
ftmr  dUsetiUng  chapuis ; ao  endowed  school  for  10  buys 
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(In  which  Ray,  the  naturalist,  was  educated);  and  s^ 
veral  charities:  the  principal  one  produces  a year, 
which  is  shared  by  tne  ptmr  of  this  and  two  a'ljotuing 
parishes.  A weekly  market  is  held  on  Wednemliiy  ; and 
two  annual  fairs,  each  lasting  three  days,  which  com- 
mence May  7.  and  October  3.  The  manufacture  of  silk 
and  crape  forms  the  chief  emplo)'mrnt  of  the  inhabit- 
ants. T nese  have  latterly  Item  a good  deal  cxtmdnl,  and 
have  superseded  the  woollen  manufacture,  previously 
carried  on.  There  are  several  manufactories  on  the 
course  of  the  Blackwatcr,  which  flows  N.  of  the  town. 
Ann.  val.  of  real  prop,  in  IHlft,  4.193/. : of  Bocking, 6,957/. 
Braintree  is  the  central  town  of  a poor  law  union  of  14 
parishes:  its  own  rates  average  3,187/.:  It  has  four 
guardians.  Those  of  Bocking  average  S.'/lfi/. : it  lias  a like 
number  of  guardians.  The  former  is  also  a p<illing  town 
for  the  N.  dislsiun  of  Essex.  (B'r/gA/'s  qf  A'sicr  ; 
Pari.  Pa^rt  and  Rrp.,  Ac.) 

BRAKrX,  a town  of  the  Prussian  States,  prov. 
phalls,  reg.  Mlndeo,  rap.  circle,  on  the  Bnuiit.  near  its 
confluetx-e  with  tlie  Nette,  32  m.  N.N  W.  ('ass<‘l.  Pup. 
3,000.  U has  a Catholic  parish  church,  an  hospital,  a 
workhouse ; and  fabrics  of  Unco,  tobaci*o.  and  a glass- 
work. 

BKAMBRR,  a par.  and  b'lr.  of  England,  to.  Susvx, 
hund.  Steyning,  on  the  .Adur,  w blch  is  uavigaldr  f4>r  sm  .11 
vessds,4ft  m.  S.  by  W.  London.  Pop.,  1^31,  97  ; hous<‘s. 
37  : area,  870  acres.  It  claims  to  be  a bor.  by  prescription, 
ana  was  of  sufficient  Importance  to  give  its  name  to  the 
rape,  in  which  it  is  situated.  It  sent  3 mem.  tu  the  li. 
of  C.  from  the  S3  Kdw.  1.,  with  occasional  omissions 
between  that  date  and  7 Edw.  IV.:  and  suiisequeiiiiy, 
without  interruption,  till  it  was  disfranchised  by  the 
Reform  Act ; the  right  of  election  was  in  burgage  tenure 
Totars  paying  scot  and  lot,  of  which  there  were  about 
90. 

BRAMPTON,  a parish  and  market  town  of  England. 
CO.  Cumberland,  Kskdole  Ward.  Aroa  of  par..  16.970 
acres.  Pop.  3,345  ; pop  of  township  i>f  Brampton,  2.^43. 
The  town  Is  situated  10  m.  N.K.  Carlisle,  in  a di'rp 
narrow  valley.  It  has  a town-hail,  built  by  the  Earl  of 
Carlisle  in  1817.  in  which  courts  arc  lield  for  the  barony 
of  Gilsland.  The  par.  church,  now  in  ruins,  is  at  the 
village  of  Irthlngton,  about  II  m.  distant ; but  it  has  a 

Kirochial  chapel,  built  in  ITi^h  and  repaired  and  eii- 
rged  In  lM37 : it  has  also  4 dissenting  cMpels,  a gram- 
mar-school, a national  school,  erected  by  the  Earl  of 
C^lisle,  an  Infant  school,  and  l3almshuuM-s  fur  C uUi 
men  and  as  many  women.  At  the  E.  end  of  the  town 
It  the  moat,  a conical  mount,  rising  fl’iu  ft.  above  the 
level  of  the  streets.  The  weaving  of  checks,  ginghams, 
and  other  descriptions  of  cotton  goods,  on  account  of 
tbo  CarlUlc  mamifactures,  it  carriid  on  to  a consider- 
able extent.  Market-day,  Wednesday. 

BRANDENBURG,  an  important  prov.  of  the  Prussian 
states,  consisting  principally  of  tl>e  ancient  mark  or 
marqulsato  of  Brandenburg,  naving  N.  Meckleulmr^  and 
Pomerania,  R.  the  provs.  of  Prussia  and  Posen,  S.  Si- 
lesia and  the  kingoum  of  Saxony,  and  W.  Prutsiau 
Saxony,  Anhalt,  and  Hanover;  between  5P  UK  and 
53'^  37^  N.  lat.,  and  l\^  13'  and  UP  ir  E.  long.  Area. 
15.VI0  sq.  m.  Pop.,  1837,  1.094.043.  of  whom  l.rA'iC.233 
are  Protestants,  |5,3.Vi  Cstholica,  and  I3.ft53  Jews.  Ac. 
It  is  divided  Into  two  regencies  and  34  clrTlci.  Prin- 
cipal towns,  Berlin,  Potsdam.  Frankfort.  Brandenburg, 
Ac.  It  consists  principally  of  an  Immense  sandy  plain, 
water^  by  the  Oder,  Spree.  Havel,  Warta,  Nrti.  and 
ocher  livers,  and  by  numerous  lakes.  Soil  generally 
poor : In  many  parts.  Indeed,  it  consists  of  vast  tracts  of 
barren  sand,  aiverdfled  with  extensive  heatlis  and 
moors  ; but  in  other  parts,  particularly  along  the  rivers 
and  lakes,  there  Is  a good  deal  of  meadow,  marsh,  and 
other  comparatively  rich  land.  Forests  very  extensive. 
Kstimatlng  tbe  whole  extent  of  the  prov.  at  1.5.800.0UO 
morgen,  It  is  supposed  to  be  distributed  as  follows : » 
water,  300.000  morgen ; woods,  3,500,000  do. ; arable 
lands,  6,700,000  do. ; gardens,  6&.000  do. ; waste  lauds, 
3.250,000  do.  i buildings,  roads.  Ac.,  .550,000  do.  Com  of 
ail  sorts  is  raised.  Buckwheat,  however,  succeeds  better 
than  any  other  sort  of  grain  on  the  sandy  soils  and  next 
to  It  lye.  Potatoes  are  nuw  very  extensively  cultivat<>d. 
The  other  principal  products  arc  wool,  hemp  and  flax, 
tobacco.  Umber,  hops,  Ac.  Agriculture,  Uiough  back- 
ward, has  made  great  advances  since  1815.  The  breeds 
of  horses  and  sheep  have  been  materially  improved  ; 

Krtlcutar  attention  is  paid  to  the  raising  of  wool,  which 
1 become  a must  important  product,  in  |m37  the  stock 
of  black  cattle  amounted  tu  554,000  hood  ; horses,  IMO.OOO ; 
sheep,  about  2,500,000 ; hogs.  175.000.  The  average  rent 
f>er  rrustlao  morgen  of  cultivated  land  of  a medium 
degree  of  fertility  may  be  about  24  rixdullars  (7s.  6<f. 
sterling).  Agricultural  labourers  receive  from  7d.  to  9d. 
a day  id  summer,  but  in  winter  they  arc  seldom  em- 
ployed by  the  day.  With  the  exce|i<iun  of  Umc  and 
gypsum,  the  minerals  are  uf  no  lro)K>rtance.  Manufac- 
tures were  introduced  by  the  refugees  fixmt  France,  suts- 
I sequaoUy  to  tbe  rcvocatioo  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  and 
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•re  iirctty  cxU'iiilvc.  They  are  pHnclpallr  c«ni«d  on  at 
Ucrilii  (which  see,  and  Pbumia).  Rrcwerfet,  diftliUertea. 
|[lai»>workJ,  bTlck-kilni,  tanDcrlet,  potash,  charcoal, 
and  lime  manufactories,  are  rery  numerous,  and  em- 
ploy a great  many  hands.  The  Internal  trade  of 
the  prov.  Is  very  conskterable,  and  is  much  farilltatcd 
by  too  rWert  and  nariKable  canals  by  which  they 
are  united.  The  roa^  also,  have  latterly  been 
very  greatly  Improred.  (^e  Paruis.)  **  Wbelher,” 
aays  an  Intelligent  traveller,  **  it  be  owing  to  the  ex> 
treme  niegardllDess  of  the  soil,  which  is  for  the  roost 

Esrt  sanay  and  unproductive,  the  Drandenburgers  are 
I geuersa  extremely  abstemious  ; bread,  butter,  and 
putatucs  being  the  principal  articles  of  consumption. 
The  latter  with  the  lower  classes  and  the  former  I 
have  teen  all  ranks  partake  of  half  a doten  times  a day. 
If  you  visit  a friend,  it  is  more  than  probable  the  lunch 
will  be  buUfr-hrod  (bread  and  butter):  if  you  go  to  an 
tun  and  order  refreshment,  without  specIfyiDg  any  thing 
particular,  this  will  certainly  be  brought.  Still,  how- 
ever popular,  it  divides  iu  empire  with  potatoes,  which 
a stranger  taking  notes  might  with  every  jiutJee  enter 
in  his  pocket-book  as  the  national  food.  They  are  served 
up  in  an  immense  variety  of  fonns (Ccrnuin^  and  the 
Oermans,  i.  (i7.  Lood.  iHK.) 

BxANDKMXuao,  a town  of  Pruula,  prov.  same  name, 
reg.  Potsdam,  cap.  circ.  W.  Havclland,  on  the  Havel, 
85  m.  W.  S.W.  Berlin,  and  34  m.  N.E.  Magdcburs;  lat. 
62«27'N.,long.  E,  Pop,13,000.  TheriverdIvUcs 

It  into  three  parts ; the  old  town  on  the  right,  and  the  . 
new  on  the  left  hank  ; while  on  an  island  between  them  j 
is  built  the**  Cathedral  Town,”  which,  from  stanffng  on 
piles,  is  also  csdled  **  Venice.”  Streets  of  the  old  town  i 
narrow  and  crooked ; but  those  of  the  new  town  are  | 
comparatively  broad  and  straight ; both  are  walled,  and 
connected  \>y  a bridge.  On  the  island  Is  the  cathedral,  a 
structure  of  the  Uth  century,  the  castle,  and  an  eques- 
trian academy.  It  has  8 churches,  5 hospitals,  a council- 
nouse  with  a public  library,  a gymnastinn,  a citlxens' 
school  (frurnrscAsdc),  a superior  female  school,  with  i 
nuro(*rous  elementary  and  charity  schools ; a workhouse.  I 
a theatre,  and  three  public  squares,  in  one  of  which  I 
stands  the  KoUndsaiile,  a column  hewn  out  of  a single 
blockofstone.  ThefontandmonumentslnSt.f'atherlne’s  i 
church  are  worthy  of  notice,  as  are  also  tlte  works  of  art  I 
in  the  cathedral.  There  are  manufactures  of  woollens, 
fustians,  linens,  stockings,  paper,  &c. ; with  numerous 
breweries,  distilleries,  tanneries,  and  some  boat-build- 
ing ; and  it  has  a brisk  trade  both  by  land  and  water.  It 
has  been  several  limes  besieged  — by  Henry  the  Fowler, 
Albrecht  the  Dear,  Gustavus  Adolphus,  Ac.  It  was  the 
birth-place  of  Julius  von  Voss,  (f'ois  ZWUffx,  D<r 
Preuttiche  Staat,  1836,  i.  186,  187.  &c.) 

BxAM>KNBraa  (New),  a town  of  the  grand  duchy  of 
Mecklenburg  Strelltx,  on  a rivulet  which  falls  into  the 
lake  Tollen.lTm.  N.byE.New  Strelltx.  Pop.  6,000.  It 
is  walled,  aiMl  well  l^ilt ; has  a castle,  a grammar 
school,  schools  for  the  sons  and  daughters  of  towns- 
nrople,  a workhouse,  and  some  womlen  and  cotton 
Ubrics ; but  the  business  of  distillation  is  the  roost  im- 
portant carried  on  in  the  town. 

BKANDON,  apar.  and  town  of  England,  co.  Suflhiki 
hund.  Lackford  t 78  m.  N'.N.E.  London.  Pop., 

1.770;  1841,2,008:  houses.  407 ; area.  5,.^7a  acres.  It  Is 
on  the  S.  bank  of  the  Little  Ouse,  or  Brandon  river,  which 
forms  the  N.  boundary  of  the  county,  and  is  here 
crossed  by  a neat  stone  bridge ; about  a mile  below 
w hich  is  a ferry,  where  goods  are  deposited  for  convey- 
anre  by  the  river,  to  and  from  the  Isle  of  Ely.  Gun- 
flints  are  made  in  the  town  and  sent  to  various  i^ts  of 
the  kingdom : thev  are  procured  about  a mile  W,  of  It. 
from  b^s  traversing  a chalk  stratum,  and  alternating 
with  others  of  nipo-clay : many  labourers  are  employed 
in  quarrying  tnese  flints.  1 lierc  Is  also  some  traffic 
carnol  on  in  com,  malt,  coals,  timber.  Ac.  In  the 
neighbourhood  arc  some  extensive  rabbit  warrens, 
which,  in  pan,  supply  the  I^ndon  markets.  Fairs  are 
still  held,  Feb.  14.,  June  1 1 ..  Nor.  It.;  but  the  market 
has  been  discontinued.  There  is  an  endowed  flee  school. 
Brandon  camp,  a sq.  earth-work  in  the  vlcini^.  Is  luo- 
posed  to  be  the  Brarinium  of  the  Homans.  The  Puke 
of  Hamilton  and  Brandon  derives  his  English  title  from 
this  town. 

BRAN  TOME,  a town  of  France,  dip.  Dordogne,  cap. 
cant.,  on  the  Drdme,  near  its  confluence  with  tneCoIle, 
13  m.  N.W.  Plrigueux.  Pop.  3.500.  It  is  agreeably 
situated,  and  is  a neat  handsome  town.  The  walls  and 
ditches  by  which  It  was  formerly  surrounded  have  been 
demolished.  It  has  some  fabrics  of  woollen  itufTs,  ho- 
siery, and  cotton.  Near  the  tovm  is  an  abbey  of  the 
Benedictines,  the  foundation  of  which  Is  ascrliied  by  some 
to  rharlemagne,  and  by  others,  to  Louli-le-DIbonnaire. 
This  abbey  was  held  fn  cammendam  by  the  hi«torian 
Brantome,  who  retired  thither  after  the  tattle  of  Jamac, 
ami  composed  In  this  retreat  a part  of  his  works. 
{If.tgo,  art.  Dordogne.) 

BUAUNZBERG,  a town  of  PruMta,  prov.  E.  Frussla, 
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cap.  clrc.  on  the  Passarge.  about  3 m.  above  « here  it  foils 
Into  the  Frische  Half.  Pop.  7.600.  The  river  is  navi- 

f:able  as  far  as  the  town  l>y  vessels  of  sm.ill  litirih  n.  iiiul 
t has  some  shipping,  and  exports  corn  hiuI  llniln-r.  It 
is  the  residence  of  the  bishop  of  Ermeland.  liie  M-at  of  a 
royal  court  of  Justice,  and  has  several  churcites.  a irnnat. 
tery, a normal  school,  and  4 hospitals.  Bm  it  derives  its 
principal  claim  to  notice  from  its  setninary,  the  I t/n'um 
Hosianum,  for  the  education  of  Catholic  clerg^-mm.  It 
Is  so  called  from  its  having  been  founded  and  emtoued 
by  the  learned  Stanislaus  Hoslus.  bishop  ol  Fnneland. 
It  has  six  professors,  and  had,  in  l>S37,  37  students. 

BRAY,  a township  of  England,  co.  Beiks.  hiiitd. 
Bray.  Pop.  1,(KX).?  This  place  would  be  miwfirihv 
notl^  in  a work  of  this  sort,  were  it  luit  that  li  lias 
attained  a proverbial  notoriety.  The  parson  who  held 
the  iiving,  a vicarage,  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII., 
Edward  VL,  Mary,  and  Elizabeth,  appears  to  have  been 
gifted  with  a most  accommodating  conscience.  Hu 
commenced  a Papist,  then  became  ProtcsUuit,  next 
Papist  again,  and  then  Protestant  ainJn  I On  being 
taxed  with  inconsistency,  he  defended  nimielf  by  saying 
that  he  had  always  adhered  to  his  principle,  which  was 
“to  live  and  dye  Vicar  of  Brayl''  The  well  known 
song  represents  this  worthy  vicar  as  living  in  the  reign 
of  t'harles  II.  and  his  successors;  but  the  above  is 
Fuller's  account  of  the  matter,  (vol.  i.  7b.  ed.  I81|.) 

Bray,  a marit.  town  of  Ireland,  cos.  M'icklow  and 
Dublin,  prov.  Leinster,  on  the  Bray  or  Dargle,  13  m. 
S.E.  by  S.  Dublin.  Pup.  in  IH31,  3,(r29  ; in  18.11.  3.6.VI: 
pop.  in  1834  of  the  parisnes  of  Bray  and  Old  Connaught, 
in  which  the  town  is  situate,  6,176,  of  whom  1,184  arc  of 
the  estab.  church,  39  Prot.  dlss.,  and  3,Li63  Hum.  Catli. 
The  town,  which  takes  its  name  from  Bre,  or  Brec.  a 
headland  at  the  foot  of  which  it  stands,  is  divided  into 
two  portions  by  the  river,  which  also  separates  tlie 
oounUex  of  Wicalow  and  Dublin.  The  part  on  the  N.. 
or  Dublin  side,  Is  called  Little  Bray : the  communication 
between  the  two  dlvisioni  is  kept  up  by  an  old  bridge. 
It  has  a parish  church,  a large  and  elegant  Horn.  C'ath. 
chapel,  a Presbyterian  meeting-hnusv.  and  several 
schools,  one  of  which,  an  infant  school,  is  a spacious 
building:  it  has  also  a savings'  bank,  a loan  fund,  an 
hospital,  and  a dispensary.  An  old  castle  in  Little  Bray 
has  been  converted  into  a barrack.  A constabulary  and 
a coast-guard  force  are  stationed  here,  and  near  the  town 
It  a martello  tower.  The  town  is  neatly  built,  and  U be- 
come a fashionable  watering-place.  It  was  funnrrly 
incorporated,  and  parliaments  were  held  here,  but  its 
chartered  prlvilews  have  fallen  into  desuetude.  A ma- 
norial court  is  held  monthly,  and  petty  sessions  on  aiti-r- 
nato  Mondays.  It  manufactures  small  quantities  of  linen 
and  coarse  woollens  ; there  is  also  a brewery  and  flour- 
mill. Markets  are  held  on  Tuesdays  and  Saturdays; 
fairs  for  freezes  on  Jan.  13.,  May  4.,  Aug.  ft.,  and  Nov.  13.  ; 
and  for  cattle  on  March  1.,  May  1.,  Juiyl.,  Aug.lA.,Kep.20., 
and  Dec.  14.  Post-office  revenue  in  1H30,  543i. ; in  Ih:<6. 
585/  A mall  coach,  several  stage  coaches,  omnibuses,  and 
cars,  psus  daily  through  the  town,  or  ply  from  it  to 
neighbouring  places,  chiefly  to  Kingstown.  The  harbour 
is  barred  by  a bod  of  sliingle.  which  has  to  be  cut 
through  annually,  in  order  to  admit  vessels  of  any  size. 
The  imports  are  coal,  to  the  amount  of  .5,000  tuns, 
and  freestone  and  limestone  of  7,000.  A considerable 
fishery  of  cod,  Isaddock,  and  herring,  was  formerly  car- 
ried on,  which  has  iieen  complctcir  atinihilated.  The 
salmon  fishery  has  also  declined.  Trout,  caught  In  the 
Bray  river  is  aliundant.  and  highly  esteemed. 

BRAZIL*,  an  empire  of  8.  America,  second  only  in 
exteut  to  the  giant  empires  of  China  and  Russia, 
stretches  along  about  two  thirds  of  the  K.  coast  of  that 
continent,  while  its  superficial  area  ocriipiet  nearly  lialf 
Its  whole  extent.  It  lies  between  4“  17'  N.  and  3*/^  35^ 
8.  lat. ; most  easterly  point  i*  Cape  St.  AuBustln.  in 
840  fisf  w.  long.,  but  Us  W.  frontier  cannot  be  deter- 
mined with  any  thing  like  accuracy,  its  boundary-line  on 
that  side  talng  for  the  most  part  in  countries  hitherto 
unexplored  by  Kuropeans,  and  to  which  the  Peruvian 
Bolivian,  and  Columbian  governments  have  all  differ- 
ent claims:  probably,  however.lt  may  extend  to  about 
6.50  w.  long.  The  length,  from  N.  to  S..  Is  between 
3,6(K)  and  3.700  m..  and  its  breadth,  from  E.  to  W , be- 
tween 3.000  and  2,300  m.  Its  extent  of  coast  along 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  exceeds  4.000  m.  ; its  area  has  been 
estimated  at  from  3,30i'J.0(.i0  lo  3,700,noo  tq.  m.  It  is 
bound^,  S.  and  K..  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean;  N.  by 
French.  Dutch,  and  BrUish  Gubina,  and  the  republic 
of  Colombia;  and  W.  by  the  states  constituting  the 
federal  republics  of  Peru,  BolivU,  and  1-a  Plata,  in- 

• II  It  cemiTwmIy.  Mppoiad  thM  th*  wood  rMdinit  the  rH  <tj* 
nmUMIe,  derived  tUcwnurwM  nameof  lir**lU««sd  Aim 
Ics  WaiC  pelnripallr  lm|>oned  from,  and  praduredin.  Until.  Thit, 
howrvet,  U not  the  bet.  It  ha»  been  slmii  Uial  vood*  jteldina  a 
nd  dje  wen  called  UratU-woula  lai>K  prerloutly  lo  th*  divorerr 
o/Amerlrai  and  that  the  earl;  voraaeiri  aare  the  nam*  of  Br4i«l  to 
the  fWit  of  that  (wntlnent  In  whUh  tt  Is  Mill  applied,  from  their 
hartme  aacerumrd  that  K abounded  in  such  weeds.  (Beeera^t 
PkUoiork^  */ Cabers,  d.  3IC-3Xt.) 
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ciudiog  Band*  Oriental,  or  bj  the  territories  claimed  bj 
them. 

A large  proportion  of  IlraxU  eomlitts  of  high  land 
and  mountains.  Kstimatvs  have  been  given  of  the 
extent  of  country  under  tiliafre  and  that  Kill  in  a wild 
state,  os  well  as  of  tliat  occupietl  by  river*,  twamps,  Ac. 
Ac.;  but  from  the  verr  limited  khn«rledK>;  which  Fn- 
robeans  possess  of  by  tar  Che  larger  jiortion  of  Brazil, 
it  II  plain  lUi'b  eitlmatcs  ran  be  good  for  nothing,  unicu 
it  be  to  throw  ridicule  and  disert-dit  on  all  ilatlitical 
computations.  It  is,  however,  abundantly  certain  that 
the  extent  of  cultiralcil  land  bears  but  a very  small  pro* 
portion  indeed  to  that  of  the  whole  country ; perhaps  not 
more  than  l|  or  2 (»er  rent- 1 

The  following  statement  of  the  area  and  population 
(rx. Indians)  of  the  ditferent  prorinces  is,  llioiigh  but 
hull!  to  be  de|>ended  ut>on.  probably,  ataiut  as  accurate 
ai  it  can  wch  be  made  with  the  exUtlng  mean*  of  in. 
formatjoo. 
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Perhaps  no  country  is  more  favoured  by  nature,  as 
regards  the  requisites  for  carrying  on  an  extensive  com* 
merce,  than  Brazil.  All  it*  principal  cities  are  on  the 
roast : its  harbours  are  among  the  finest  in  the  world ; 
and  some  of  them  arc  connected  with  the  Interior  by 
large  rirers,  navigable  for  a great  way  inland. 

The  prinei{Ml  rivers  are.  — the  Amazon,  generally 
coR«iderrd  the  largest  river  in  the  world,  formed  hy 
the  junction  of  the  modern  Maraflon  (Tungnragua)  w ith 
the  t'cayale,  or  ancient  MaraOon.  It  touches  Brazil 
on  the  n.  at  its  junction  with  the  Madeira  in  about  .10° 
W.  long.,  ami  enters  it  at  about  the  57th  do.;  and  Iheo 
flowing  through  the  prov.  of  I’ara  and  forming  an 
Immense  actuary,  it  discharges  itself  Into  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  under  the  equator  in  about  ftO®  W.  long.  It  re- 
Ci'lvcs  in  Us  course  through  Brazil  from  the  S.  some  of 
its  principal  tributaries,  including  the  Madeira,  the 
largest  of  them  all.  which  forms  a portion  of  the  W. 
ijoundary  of  the  empire,  with  the  Tapajos,  and  the  Xingu  : 
the  aflluciiU  of  the  Amazon  from  the  S',  in  its  rmirse 
through  Brazil  arc  comparatively  unimportant  Of  the 
other  rivers  the  prinritval  are  the  Tocanlios  nr  Para, 
an  immense  stream  formeil  by  the^unctinn  of  the  Ari- 
guay  (the  prinH|tal  branch)  and  '1  wantius  properly  so 
called:  It  lias  its  source*  In  the  S.  part*  of  the  pror*. 
of  Matte  CSroiSo  arul  Goyat,  and  flowing  N.N.  W.,ralis  Into 
the  Atlantic  in  atwiut  P S.  lat.  and  W.  long.  At  the 
mouth  of  the  Para,  llie  phenomenon  of  the  Aorc,  to  which 
the  lodlins  have  given  the  name  of  p»n>rocg.  manifests 
llsnif  in  a very  striking  manner.  Three  rivyi  nrrvioiuly 
to  the  new  or  fuil  moon,  when  the  tides  are  highest,  an 
Immensewavc.  upward* of  IMt.  in  perpendicular  height, 
rushes  from  shore  to  shore  with  a tremendous  noise, 
and  is  succeeited  lmme*liatc!y  hy  a lo.ond  and  a third, 
and  sometimes  by  a fourth.  The  tide,  instead  of  oreu- 
P}~ing  six  htNirs  to  flow,  attains  its  greatest  height  In  a 
tew  minutes.  Tiie  roaring  of  the  pororoca  is  hoard  at  a 
distance  of  nearly  two  leagues.  (/)entJ,  /trfsil,  p.  ICiS., 
Paris,  l»Ct7.)  The  Hio  San  Kranrikco.  one  of  the  largest 
of  the  Hraiilian  rirers,  rises  in  the  .S.  part  of  the  prnr. 
of  Minas  Oeracs.  near  the  sources  of  the  Parana.  It  Is 
the  only  river  of  importance  between  Bahia  and  Pernam. 
luHvi;  but  it*  navigation  is  interruptrvl  by  the  cascade  of 
Pnnin  .AfTotivo.  The  Hio  (•rande-do-Sitl,  in  lire  pruv. 
of  San  Pctlro.  is  another  large  river,  as  is  the  Par.-ma. 
or  lot  Plata,  separating  Brazil  frrtm  Para-.'uay  and  lire 
states  of  i.a  rU'a,and  funning  also  the  homidarydiue 
l>Kwcf>n  the  pmvs.  of  San  Paul.  Mnttn  fintsso,  and 
Coyat : the  Hio  Pardo,  the  ivahy,  and  tiie  lc,iiazu.  empty 
themselves  into  It. 

• t;«cb«eicc  mumm»n  aiiwsrdt  erf  SO  tril>«la:t«  (o  |tte  slngt* 
riwv.  tOewsi/ir*  rftc  nnt  Wtil,  U.  130, 137.} 


In  addition  to  the  above,  we  may  succinctly  enumerate 
the  Pnrahyba.  separating  Die  provs.  of  Maranham  and 
Piauhy;  the  Itaplcaru;  the  Kio  Grande  do  Belmonte; 
the  Rio  Doce.  and  a host  of  others.  Many  of  the  rivers 
of  Brazil,  especially  the  Maranon.  overflow  tbeir  banks, 
and  subject  ilie  country  to  extensive  inundations.  The 
navigation  of  some  of  the  larger  river*  it  Interrupted  by 
falls  and  rapids,  and  the  mouths  of  some  of  the  smaller 
rivers  arc  subject  to  winds  and  currents,  which  rcalcr 
their  natigution  difflcult. 

The  lake,  or  rather  lagoon,  I.ogoa  dot  Fates,  In  the 

6rov.  of  Ulo  Grande  do  Sul,  U the  mo«t  extensive  In 
Tazil.  It  stretches  N.  from  Rio  Grande,  at  its  S.  ex- 
tremity, where  It  communicates  with  the  sea.  to  Porto 
Alegre,  a distance  of  ab<jve  11.^  ra.,  bi'ing  in  luirU  about 
40  m.  in  breadth.  Though  encuml<ered  with  shoal*,  it 
is  navigable  by  vrsfcis  of  considerable  burden,  it  re- 
ceives K'veral  Wge  rivers,  to  lliat  its  waters  In  the  N. 

[•arts,  or  those  f.irthest  from  the  sea,  are  but  sligiitly 
•rarkifh.  There  are  a great  many  other  lakes  in  dir- 
lerrnl  parts  of  the  empire,  but  none  of  them  are  very 
extensive.  They  are  most  numerous  in  the  pror. 
Para. 

The  form  of  Brazil  may  be  said  almost  to  resemble  that 
of  A heart,  of  which  the  greatest  diameter,  from  I',  to  W., 
in  A straiglit  line  fn>m  <Hinda  to  the  territories  claimed 
hy  Peru,  may  be  about  30  degrees.  The  E.  side  of 
Brazil  ji  traversed,  fnmi  N.  to  S.,  at  more  or  le<s 
distance  from  the  coast,  by  a mouniainous  range,  of 
which  the  average  height  if  about  3.r<M)  ft.:  known  by 
the  name  of  hrrra  do  Mar.  its  greaUwt  height  being 
4,('0U  ft.  This  range  serves  to  divide  the  roast.land 
from  the  high  land,  consisting  of  (.'ampo*  t.  the  average 
height  of  which  is  about  2..VXI  ft.  It  grnditallr  become* 
luwer  in  the  direction  of  Paraguav,  until  It  is  lust  in  the 
low  and  mostly  marshy  plains  Inhabitetl  hy  the  Indian 
tribe  of  GujKcurus.  Many  geograpiiers  have  Ullen  into 
the  error  or  supposing  that  the  pror.  of  Matto  Cjros'O 
contains  the  highest  mouiitaint.  and  that  they  furm  a 
junction  with  the  Cordilleras  of  I'eru  and  Chili.  But 
Kschwege,  who  resided  In  the  country  for  10  yean, 
during  which  period  he  visited  the  greater  part  of  it. 
confutes  this  supposUiun  in  Ids  BrasfltfTniie  ncur  H'ett 
(vol.  i.  p.  Il>5.  Braunsch.  i^)).  He  observes  that  brood 
and  extensive  plains  lie  between,  and  Uiat  the  sources 
of  the  Madeira,  which  flows  In  a northerly  directiuu 
towards  the  Amazon,  and  of  the  Paraguay,  biking  a 
southerly  course  towards  the  La  Plata,  are  uutli  within 
a few  miles  of  each  other,  and  that  their  elevation 
is  inconsiderable.  The  highest  range  of  the  Brnsdian 
mountains  is  tliat  which  traverses  the  centre  of  the 
ciHiniry,  and  its  greatest  altitude  is  about  6,000  ft. 
Itio  mounUlni  of  Brazil  in.iy  Im>  subdiriiled  into  three 
diflerciit  ranges:  I.  the  coast  range,  or  Serra  do  M&r. 
al»ve  mentloneii.  This  Is  by  far  the  most  picturesque  of 
the  Brazilian  chains,  arsd  in  some  parts  approaches  « ith- 
in  IGor  11  m.  of  the  rca,  while  in  others  it  sweeps  iowanls 
to  a distance  of  from  I3U  to  I4U  m.  At  a distance, 
and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mountains,  are  found  ancient 
forcats  (mattn  virgem',  whose  giant  trees  and  countless 
plants  and  shrubs,  of  luxuriant  growth,  so  thickly  inter- 
woven as  almost  to  defy  the  attempts  of  man  to  force  a 
passage,  sufficicu’ly  attest  tiie  extellencc  of  the  soil  on 
which  they  grow.  On  crossing  the  Serro  do  Mar.  we 
meet  with  a barren  tahle-Und,  called  Campos  Geraes. 
with  few  traces  of  cultivation.  In  the  valleys,  cold  ami 
diamonds  are  freqiiciitty  discovered.  I'he  Serra  do 
Mar  chain  coentnences  in  the  Campos  de  Vacaria,  sinks 
abruptly  in  the  direction  of  the  Biu  Doce.  and  lose*  itself 
coni|ile(cly  at  Bahia.  The  celebrated  Monte  Pascoal, 
which  was  seen  by  the  early  navigators,  forms  a part  of 
the  Si-rra  do  Mar.  It  Is  known  by  varimis  oamet  in  the 
districts  through  wlilch  it  runs.  On  the  R.  side  It  is 
styled  Serra  do*  Aymore*.  while  lu  the  nolghboiirhood  of 
Rio  it  is  itylcHl  Cerra  do#  Orgoes.  It  is  worthy  of  re- 
mark. that  the  plnnts  growing  in  the  Campos  are  alti>- 
gether  distinct  from  tliose  on  (ne  other  side  the  Serra  do 
Mar;  and  the  zo«lugi«t  may  discover  quite  a new  race  of 
animals,  as  w ell  as  birds.  In  this  region. 

'i.  The  central  chain,  called  in  some  part*  Serra  do 
Manlegucira.  and  In  others  .Serra  do  Htplnhaco.  is  more 
extensive  than  the  former,  and  comprises  the  highest 
points  lu  Hr.-util;  vi*.  the  Itacohimi,  near  ViUarlc.i; 
the  Serra  do  Cara*sa,  near  Caltai  Alias;  and  the 
ItaroiK*.  near  Villa  do  Principe.  This  range  trarerses 
the  pmv.  of  Minas  Gera>'#.  running,  in  its  northerly 
course,  through  Ba><U  and  Pernatnhiico,  and  in  it*  south- 
erly course,  llirougli  .San  J’aulo  ami  Rio  Grande.  !t  is  not 
r>nly  remarkaidc  as  comprising  the  highest  point*  in 
the  empire,  but  is  highly  interesting  lu  a geognostical. 
Ixd.inical,  and  srwlugical  point  of  view.  In  difTcrvnt 
parts,  it  bear*  the  various  lisrai  name*  of  .Serra  do  l.opo. 
Serra  Saliado.  .Serra  de  S*ji  (rtralUu,  Serra  dos  K*m<- 
roldav,  Ac.  j-c. 

» *f  »«e  tlr^iUljn*  aive  ihU  nrme  tA  all  travts  of  emrntn.  vhnSer 
In  . f I'dli , i'i  *1  arv  itf'liiiir  of  «i>m|  7 hn  dlwin^nh  rach  tracts 
as  an  • l^v  •iluni  hj  o,ia>a.iut  wood  b;  the  uSii.v  dfcaat^  wrri<A 
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S.  The  Sorr*  do*  Verlentc*.  or  llic  Wati?r*»epar»Ung 

MiwintAln,  to  cAlIrd  b)'c«ii<«  it  divide*  the  1'^  tribu* 
tNrie*  of  the  rirert  Amaxan  and  Iji  Vlau  from  ihi*  river 
8411  Franclico.  *nilt  chain  tx  M>mctinn‘s  called  the  Bra- 
xilian  Pjrcneex.  It<  loftiest  and  most  remarkable  |»oin(i 
are  those  nf  Serra  do  Cana<tra  and  Matlo-tiorda,  w here, 
on  one  side,  Ihc  Kio  San  Frat>dacn,  and  on  the  other,  the 
most  im^rtant  tribularl«*s  of  the  Rio  (iramle,  take  their 
rise  ; and  the  Pyrlneos.  in  the  province  i>f  Goyas,  nhcre 
the  tributaries  of  the  Parafla  are  fotind. 

Exclusive  of  its  mnuntaiiious  and  billy  districts,  and  of 
its  t^le*lands,  the  plains  of  Brazil  arc  of  vast  extent; 
the  prof,  of  Para,  InctiidinR  a^rllon  of  the  rnntianuus 
prov.  of  Malto  Grosso,  cnmprlves.  in  fart,  the  whole  of 
the  lower  and  most  level  porltuit  nf  the  Kiirantic  plain  of 
the  Amazon.  During  the  itmudations.  large  tracts  of 
this  plain  are  submL*rgc<l.  Its  soil  is  soft,  alluvial,  and 
of  the  greatest  fertilitT-  It  Is  mostly  enveresi  by  immense 
prlmseval  forests.  T)mre  are  also  itime  vrrv  extensive 
^alns  in  Maranhani  and  other  parts  of  the  empire. 
That  which  includes  the  I,.igoa  uus  Patos  extends  fur 
above  m.  along  the  shore. 

Soii.  — The  soil  of  Brazil  is  of  rerr  various  descriptions, 
and  for  the  most  part  of  exuheraul  fortuity.  Even  in  the 
mountainous  districts  in  the  Interior  of  llienrovs..  which 
are  mostir  covert-d  w ith  their  native  woods,  Inerxceiloncu 
of  the  soil  is  amply  pro»e«l  by  the  size  .md  tibundaner  nf 
the  trees.  Kegh“rtei|  for  centuries,  a layer  nf  the  richest 
mould  has  been  formed  of  their  fallen  leaves  ami  decaved 
trunks,  which  mustlr  rests  upon  a rich  ami  deep  bed  of 
clay,  of  a red  or  yeRow  colour,  as  U contains  more  or 
less  oxide  of  iron. 

Climate,  4-c.—  The  great  extent  of  Brazil  will,  of  course, 
account  for  a considerable  variation  of  climate.  Along 
the  coast,  the  ordinary  trm)M‘rature  is  from  lU^  to  30^ 
Reauiniir,  with  some  modifications,  according  to  the  lo- 
calities. Thus,  while  the  thermometer  seldom  rises  above 
301'^  At  Bahia,  it  sometimes  stands  as  high  as  and 
27  - at  Klo  Janeiro.  Winter  is  severe  In  the  S.  provinces, 
and  it  even  freezes  at  Hlo  Grande  dr  S,in  Pedro  and  San 
^tharlna.  The  climate,  in  the  vicinity  of  San  Paulo.  Is 
usually  accounted  the  most  agreeable,  an<l  the  tcm|>cr- 
ature  permits  the  growth  of  F.uropean  fruits.  The  west 
wind,  in  the  interior  of  Brazil.  Is  unwholesome,  as  it  passes 
over  vast  marshy  forests.  The  sea  coast,  from  Para  to 
Ollncia,  appears  to  possess  a similar  climate  to  Guiana. 
Notwithstanding  the  position  of  Brazil  between  the 
eqn.'itor  and  the  tropics,  the  air,  owing  to  the  height  of  the 
greater  portion  of*the  country,  is  in  general  temperate, 
rather  than  hot.  Pernambuco  and  a few  of  the  other 
provs.  suffer  occasionally  from  drought,  Co  which,  how. 
ever,  (he  coast  lands  are  seldom  subject. 

The  sensnns  may  be  properly  reduced  to  two,  (he  rainy 
and  the  dry,  allhnugh  some  divide  them  Into  four  ; viz. 
the  spring,  coininencing  in  Sept,  t the  summer,  in  Dec.  t 
the  autumn,  in  March;  and  the  winter,  In  June.  The 
rainy  srasnn  usually  sets  In  about  Oct.  or  Nov.,  and  Is 
preceded  in  some  parts  by  fogs,  thick  groups  of  clouds, 
and  sudden  gusts  of  w ind.  as  well  as  by  occasional  show  crs. 
and  the  temiHTature  is  also  extremely  varl.iblc.  This 
season  generally  lasts  till  March,  The  period  of  its 
commencement  and  t4TininatloD  varies  according  to  latl. 
tude  and  natural  position. 

Prince  Maximilian  observes  f fieiu  narh  Bratilien, 
il.  IW.),  that  in  the  region  of  Geraes,  Feb.. 

March.  April,  and  Mar.  are  usually  the  rainy  mouths  ; 
June,  July,  Aug.,  and  arc  called  the  cold  s<'asun  \ 
and  that  during  Oct.,  Nov.,  Dec.,  and  Jan.,  the  greatest 
beat  prevails. 

M.  Vnn  lamgsdorff.  formerly  Russian  consul  at  Rio, 
makes  the  tbllowing  remark  tip<in  the  srsTsoiis  In  Brazil, 
In  a letter  to  a friend,  given  in  £scJie<-ge‘a  Jjurnal  (H. 
ICfi.) ; — “ \Vlni4T,  in  this  country,  resembles  summer 
In  the  N.  of  Europe ; suiomer  api>ears  one  continuous 
spring  ; while  spring  and  autumn  arc  uuconKlously  lost 
in  w Inter  and  summer.”  It  may  therefore  be  more  truly 
said  of  Brazil  th.xn.  perhaps,  of  any  other  rouutry 
(Wti'ii  wHntvr  sTmlrs  on  thi«  sw»pki<^  dim*; 

Ttw  ftdat  ATv  iWnI  In  elvTnsl 

Frotn  the  hlMk  pole  rta  vitvii  iiirlrrnmt  blew, 

M«ulil  lb*  rtnjiM  or  Uir  li>*i  j snow; 

Hui  (Vutn  ihr  brves5  drrp  the  p-ovr.  icibiil* 

Th»  (rkgrai;!  murniurv  M th«  r«Mtrm  gate 

/’rodssef*.  — ‘I'he  most  celelwated,  thoiigh  far  from  the 
roost  Important,  of  the  natural  nroductions  of  Brazil,  are 
dlamonsU.  They  have  been  round  in  Minas  Gernes, 
Gnyoz,  ami  Mattn  Grosso  ; but  It  Is  supposed  that  other 
t^vs.  are  furnUhed  with  these  highly  prized  gems. 
Those  nf  Minos  Geraes  are  generally  the  largest.  The 
most ' celebrated  mines  are  those  of  berra  do  Frio*, 

* The**  tnlrm  ■wrrr  not  setwail*  diu-ovend  until  tbceoTcmmcnl  ot 
l.orvn'Q  d'.Mnxula,  alihouKh  diamorMl,  anv  known  tr>  Kav*  . 

In  the  powewiftn  of  the  neKruet,  whomet  vlih  theraamdmtjllj 
uhile  r(npUrt«<l  In  r4d-«Mhlng.  kmI  uthrr  per%t<n<  tfnorant  of  Ihetr 
valur,  liMil  hefur*  Ili4t  pmai!.  riwr  «««»  hr<l  hruufht  frum  llruil 
to  li.huoin  ITtl.  h;  Bernardo  Ja  Hv  >h4.»cd  iltctn  tu 

(lie  Ihifj'h  r<N>«ti3,  who  them  m dijoioodi,  and 

tnfunned  hitnuf  ha  impurunt  diM.-o>cr<. 


which  are  also  known  by  the  name  of  the  Arrnra]  DIa- 
mantino,  or  diamond  district  properly  so  raUi*tl.  This 
district  Is  surrouudetl  by  almost  inaccessible  rocks,  and 
was  formerly  guarded  with  so  much  vigitance  that  the 
governor  of  the  prov.  could  not  enter  it  without  the 
special  permission  of  the  dirt*t*{or  of  the  mine*. 

The  litter  are  wrought  by  accumuinting  the  c.iscalhao, 
a kind  of  forruginuui  earth  (In  which  the  diamond*  are 
found  mixed  with  dints),  and  washing  It.  The  former 
operation  is  generally  pt^ormed  during  the  hot  se.-tson, 
at  a time  when  the  dc^s  of  the  riven  and  torrents  am 
dn-,  and  the  diamond-sand  can  be  easily  extractnl. 
Wnrn  the  wet  season  arrives,  the  operation  of  washing 
commences.  It  is  performed  in  the  open  air,  and  fre. 
Quently  under  sheds,  where  the  action  of  the  sun  Is  least 
likely  to  Injure  (he  negroes.  At  the  bottom  of  the  shr-d 
glides  a small  stream,  which  occupies  one  of  its  sides. 
Seals,  raised,  and  without  bocks,  are  arranged  along  tho 
shed.  In  such  a manner  that  the  subaltern  ofiicers 
(fcUoret)  are  enabled  to  watch  the  negroes  at  work. 
One  ulfleer  superiitteiids  fi  negroes.  Each  negro  works 
in  A com:>artmelit  of  the  shed,  sr|>ar,ttet|  or  walled  ofT,  as 
it  were,  frora  the  others.  The  rasealhao  to  l>e  examined 
is  plo'cil  In  troughs  close  lo  the  stre.xm.  and  the  ttegrtn'S 
are  Itilroiliiced  entirely  naked,  excepting  In  timet  of 
extreme  cold,  whA  they  xru  allowed  a kind  of  waisteial, 
but  without  either  ]K>ckcts  or  lining.  They  are  fumikhod 
with  an  alavanca.  a kind  of  handspike,  by  means  nf  w hich 
they  separate  the  eartbfrora  the  film,  and  then,  Uk>ng 
the  iarge*t  stones  in  their  haiwit,  they  proceed  to  searcii 
for  tlie  (lUmomls.  Notwithstanding  the  precaution  of 
making  the  negroes  work  naki'd.  robberies  are  of  fre- 
quent occurrence.  When  a negro  discovers  a diamond, 
having  first  shown  it  to  the  officer,  he  de|Mv«jts  ft  In  a 
large  wooden  vessel  susn«*ndrd  In  the  middle  of  the 
shed.  If  any  negro  is  fortunate  enough  to  discover 
a diamond  weighing  17  carats,  he  is  purthao'd  by  the 
government,  and  receives  his  liberty.  The  discovery  of 
a stone  of  less  welcht  also  confers  liberty  upon  the 
finder,  but  with  some  restrictions.  Various  premiums 
are  dIstributtHi,  according  to  the  value  of  the  stone,  evew 
to  a |<hirh of  toliarco.  ( Sotwlih- 
standing  every  ima^n.thle  precaution,  negroes  find  meant 
to  purloin  diamond*,  which  (hey  sell  to  smugglers  (con- 
trabandfitai)  at  a very  low  price.  The  latter  dispose  of 
(hem  chiefly  at  Tljuco  and  Villa  do  Principe.  They 
obtain  a higlier  price  at  (he  latter,  because'  their  risks  aro 
greater  in  transporting  them  hither.  Ti>r  negroes  fre- 
qurntty  contrive  to  impose  upon  the  contrahaiulistas,  by 
giving  crystals  the  appearance  of  rough  diamonds,  so  as 
effeeuwlly  to  deceive  them.  Fonuetly  there  were  a 
great  many  negroes  employed  in  the  mines,  but  ac- 
cording to  Freiyreisi.  the  numlier  employed  at  the  tima 
of  his  visit  to  Brazil  (about  IH'J3)  did  nut  exceed  3,(X)0, 
and  it  is  now  less. 

Diamonds  diObr  greatly  in  size.  There  are  tome  so 
small  that  16  or  30  would  scarcely  make  a carat.  It 
Is  rare  that,  in  the  course  of  a year,  more  ihait  two  nr 
three  are  found  weighing  from  17  to  Y.)  carats ; and  two 
rears  may  pass  without  discovering  one  of  (he  weight  of 
zO  carats.  The  largest  diamond  of  which  we  have  any 
account  was  found  in  the  Rio  Abarte  in  1701  ; it  weighs 
1^  carats.  The  Administration  of  the  diamond  mines  is 
regulMed  by  a law  of  the  2d  Aug.  1771,  entitled.  ” Re- 
giroento  para  a Real  Extric^afi  dos  Diamantes  do 
Arrayyal,  do  Tljuco,  do  Serrn  do  Frio,**  coniiitlng  of 
M articles.  Down  to  the  date  of  tbit  law,  (he  ngbt 
of  working  the  diamond  mines  was  farmed  out;  but 
from  (hat  period,  the  government  hare  taken  it  into 
tlicir  own  nands,  and  they  are  all  under  (he  sups'rin. 
tcndcnce  of  a board,  JuiUa  IteaJ  para  a Jilminutro^ao 
dot  lyiamaHiet. 

Eschwege  {Bratitifn  di<  nnte  H’rlt.  1.  120.)  gives  the 
following  table  of  the  weight  of  the  diamonds  extracted 
from  the  first  discovery.  As  little  is  kjiown  respecting 
the  weight  of  those  discovered  during  the  first  ten  years 
(from  1730  to  1740),  ho  commences  with  the  laUcr 
year:  — 

AvvrwK 
Carat*.  per  v«wr. 
From  1740  to  1772  - - - 1.GC6.M0  Sioao 

1772—  IHt)6  - - - yiO.SHl 

In  the  years  lkll,  14.  IS.  and  16  - 74,147  IA.U7 

During  the  11  years  of  which 
there  are  no  statistical  accounts 
to  which  he  could  gain  access 
(I.  e.  from  1^  to  1922,  deduct- 
ing the  above),and  during  which 
the  produce  remarkably  do- 
crpascd.it  cannot,  at  aik  average, 
he  estimated  at  more  than  - 232,060  12,000 

Eschwege  esliinatrs  the  total  value  of  these,  at  the  rate 
of  K.tinu  rcu  the  car.it.  to  be reis,>iMi.67.1.H3.'p 
cruzadites,  n30,7H2,.VS6  Prussian  dollars,  or  3.47^.337/. ; 
so  that,  supposing  (hit  estimate  to  be  tolerably  correct 
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H folloiri  tbftt  Oie  total  value  of  the  diamon4*irashtnfrf. 
during  a period  of  above  HO  year*,  was  hardly  equal  to 
lA  months’  export  of  sugar  or  coffc«  t The  crown  re* 
cetves  one  fifth  of  the  total  value. 

After  Mexico  and  Peru,  Braill  has  furnished  Rurnpe 
with,  perhaps,  the  greatest  quantity  of  the  precious 
metals.  Gold  is  found  throughout  the  district  which 
extends  from  the  ncighboiirhoM  of  San  Paulo  and  Vll- 
larica  as  far  as  the  confines  of  the  river  Yt^nei.  The 
most  celebrated  mine  is  that  of  Congo  Suro,  in  a 
beautiful  valley,  about  40  Irnmics  from  VULarica.  It 
was  begun  to  be  wrought  in  1740,  the  proprietor  having 
in  a short  time  amnss^  a splendid  fortune.  In  conse* 
queiice,  however,  of  the  want  of  care  and  actlvUr  on  the 

{tart  or  his  desirend.vnts,  the  mines  ceased  to  ue  pro* 
Uirtive,  and  were  disposed  of,  in  Ih2-'>.  to  a company 
of  Englishmen,  known  ai  the  *’  Anglo-Braxiliau  Mining 
Company,”  for  TO.fino/.  sterling.  The  operritlons  of  this 
cornier  extend  alio  to  other  places  ; but  it  has  uol  been 
successful. 

About  Villarica  gold  Is  sometimes  found  in  the  form 
of  powder  and  fine  dust,  in  crystals,  and  sometimes, 
though  rareiy,  in  lumps.  Splx  and  Martius  ( Kng.  Trans. 
li.  IH'i.)  mention  an  Instance  of  a massy  piece  weighing 
1C  11m.  having  be*'n  found.  ^ 

The  produce  of  the  gold  mines  was^ost  considerable 
in  the  first  half  of  last  ceutiirv.  Towards  Us  close, 
from  70  to  H<^  arrobai  were  annually  imelted  In  Vill.irlca  ; 
while,  previously  to  the  arrival  of  the  English  company, 
the  quantity  ha*f  dwindled  down  to  40. 

At  present  (IH4.>)  the  produce  of  the  entire  gold  and 
silver  mines  and  washings  in  Rraxil  is  not  supposed  to 
exceed  from  I..V)0.(iiX»  to  1,000.000  doll,  a year,  being 
little  more  than  adriiuate  for  the  wants  of  the  country. 

The  eagemesi  of  .all  classes  to  engage  in  mining  pur- 
suits, formed,  for  alrngtheiird  period,  a powerful  olMlacle 
to  the  Improvement  of  the  country,  nut  hamiily  this 
ra^  Is  now  greatly  abated  ; and  the  energies  of  the  po* 
ptilation  being  directed  to  the  safer  and  infinitely  more 
prtidurtive  ocnipatinns  connected  with  the  culture  of  the 
soil,  mining  has  become  an  object  of  very  Inferior  im* 
portance  ; and  the  value  of  the  gold  and  alaroonds  that 
are  now  produced  is  quite  tncoosiderahle,  compared  with 
that  of  various  other  articles.  (See  posf.) 

Iron-ore  Is  found  in  great  abundance  in  various  parts 
of  Braxil.  At  Ypanrma.  in  the  prnv.  of  Rio  Granoe  do 
Sul,  the  ore  is  particularly  rich.  But  though  known  to 
exist,  this  mine  was  not  wrought  previously  to  |HI0, 
when  it  was  commenced,  on  account  of  government,  by 
a party  of  Swedish  miners.  The  works  have  since 
Item  considerably  extended  ; and  exclusive  of  the  ar- 
ticles manufacluri-d  for  government,  orders  have  latterly 
been  executed  for  private  parties-  But  a work  of  this 
kind  carried  on  at  the  expense  of  government  is  rarely 
surct'ss<'ui ; and  many  private  Iron-works  have  since  been 
eslaliiished  In  dilTercnt  parts  of  the  empire  that  are  of 
greater  Importanee  than  those  of  Ypanema.  It  is  pro- 
balde,  inde^,  that  government  will  at  no  distant  period 
cease  to  iHirden  itself  with  the  expense  of  the  latter. 
Notwithstanding  the  multiplication  of  iron  foundries,  the 
quantity  of  Iron  produced  is  still  far  below  the  wants  of 
the  country } attOi  along  with  hardware,  it  U largely  im- 
ported. 

It  may  be  worth  mentioning  that  the  working  of 
iron  mines  was,  for  unknown,  but  certainly  bad  rea- 
sons, long  prohibited  by  government  v but  that  prohi- 
bition no  longer  exists,  having  been  repealed  soon  after 
the  arrival  of  the  court  in  Brasil.  Malte-Bnm  has 
omitted  to  mention  the  latter  fact ; and  the  reader  might 
infer  from  his  account,  that  the  prohibition  had  not 
been  removed.  As  evincing  the  importance  attached 
by  the  Brasilians  to  the  opeuing  of  the  mines,  a gi- 
gantic pyramid  has  been  erected  upon  the  summit  of 
the  Garasoava.  in  commemoration  of  the  event.  In 
smelting  and  other  operatluns,  the  Swedish  method  Is 
practisfd. 

Hock-salt  has  not  hitherto  been  discovered  in  Brasil ; 
but  tilts  deftrienry  is.  In  part  at  least,  supplied  by  the 
numerous  sa//-/<cL  and  salt-sprines  that  are  found  in 
different  parts  of  the  country.  Salt  steppes  also  are 
found,  two  of  which  are  very  extensive : one  of  these  is 
situated  partly  In  the  prov.  of  Pernambuco,  and  partly 
In  that  of  Bahia,  on  both  sides  the  San  FranclKo,  (he 
other  being  near  the  W.  boundary  of  the  empire.  In  the 
prov.  of  ^lUtto  Grosso.  The  salt,  which  it  fuunu  on  the 
surface  after  the  rains.  Is  obtained  by  washing  the  earth 
and  leaving  the  water  to  evaporate.  Saltpetre  and  alum 
ore,  also,  met  with  In  variout  parts. 

Among  (he  other  mineral  productions  of  Brasil,  may  be 
meutloniHl  platiiia  and  copper,  fourtd  In  the  prov.  of 
Minas  Oraes.  Precious  stones  abound,  especially  to- 
pates,  of  which  there  are  many  varieties.  In  some  parte, 
white  and  blue  topases  are  foumi,  but  they  are  uiiuilly 
yellow. 

t'rgrtablr  Prodfrc/r._  Among  these  are  sugar.  cnffVr, 
cotton,  cocoa,  rice,  tobacco,  ouisc,  wheat,  maodluc,  ba- 


nanas, Ipecaraanha,  (ringer,  yams,  oranges,  figs,  larta. 
parllla,  Ac.  Ac.  Of  these,  the  most  linnirtant,  In  a 
coromerrlal  point  of  view,  are  sugar  and  coffbe.  which  ar# 
now,  in  fort,  the  staple  products  of  the  empire,  and  the 
culture  of  which  has  increased  with  almost  unexampled 
rapidity.  Sugar  Is  principally  raised  In  the  prov.  of 
Bahia,  the  soil  of  which  Is  admirably  suited  to  its  growth ; 
but  it  Is  also  extensively  produced  in  some  of  the  other 
iwvs.  The  value  of  the  sugar  exported  ftom  the  dif- 
ferent ports  of  the  empire  is  believed  to  be  at  present 
(IHI.I)  Bttic  short  of  I.eCO.onof.  The  coffee  of  Bratil 
was  formerly  not  liked  In  Kumpe.  owing  to  defects  In  Its 
treatment.  The  merit  of  having  Introtlured  a better 
system  is  due  to  Dr.Lecesne.  a planter  from  St.  Do- 
mingo. who,  having  ritablished  himself  in  the  vicinity  of 
Hto,  instructed  the  cultirators  in  the  most  approved  me- 
thods of  treating  the  plant.  The  effects  of  this  liberal 
conduct  have  btvn  roost  striking.  Cnffi-e  Is  still  princi- 
pally produced  In  the  vicinity  of  Rio  ; and  so  rapidly  has 
its  cultivation  been  exieoded.  that  while  its  pr  -dure  in 
ISIK  only  amounted  to  74,9I.M>ag*.  It  amounted  in  IH36 
to  704.3mA  bags,  and  in  IH43  to  nearly  I.SOQ.OOO  do. ! Es- 
timating the  average  crop  at  l.ico.oix)  bags,  worth  at  the 
port  of  shipment  3/.  a liag.  the  tiKal  value  of  cofl^ 
exported  mould  be  3,300.000/.  I And  notwithstanding  its 
extraordinary  extension,  such  are  the  boundless  caiuud- 
ties  of  the  country  that  the  culture  of  both  sugar  and 
coffee  may  be  said  still  to  be  In  its  inCsncy,  and  to  admit 
of  an  indefinite  increase. 

Cotton  ranks,  next  to  coffee  and  sugar,  as  one  of  the 
principal  products  of  Bratil.  It  Is  mostly  grown  In  the 
pruvs.  of  Vemambuco  and  Maraiiham.  and.  in  respect  of 
quality,  is  inferior  only  to  sea-island  cotton.  Its  culti- 
vation has  itot,  however,  been  in:rcasing  for  several  years 

fast.  The  exports  may  amount,  at  an  average,  to  about 
70,000  bags  of  IGO  lbs.  each,  worth  about  A/,  per  bag, 
making  In  all  the  sum  of  H.SO.OOO/.  Tobacco  1>  prlnrlpally 
grown  In  the  islands  In  the  bay  of  Rio  Janeint.  in  that  of 
Angra  dos  Revs,  Ac.,  on  the  lowest  coast-land  ; It  it. 
however,  inferior  in  quality  to  that  of  the  U.  States,  and 
the  cultivation  has  rather  decreased.  Rice  Is  largely 
cultivated  in  some  placet,  and  Is  exported  ; but  the  prin- 
cipal dependence  of  the  population  It  on  the  matidlor, 
manioc,  or  cassava  (Jatropha  Mamikot),  regarded  1^ 
the  Indians  as  a bequest  from  their  prophet  Sunf,  and 
whlcfa,  on  that  account,  has  scuneUmes  been  suppo«ed 
not  to  be  indigenous.  But,  if  connected  at  all  witn  the 
plant,  the  ftinction  of  the  prophet  was  most  probably 
confined  to  Instructing  the  Indlims  in  the  mode  of  its  use. 
And  this,  though  a most  essential  service,  was  by  no 
means  an  obvious  one  : for,  in  its  natural  state,  the  root 
of  the  plant,  which  Is  the  only  part  that  is  made  u«e  of.  Is 
extremely  dangerous,  the  Juice  being  a deadly  poison  In 
which  the  Indians  were  accustomed  to  dip  their  arrows. 
When,  however,  the  latter  is  expelled,  the  residuum,  or 
farinaceous  part  is  perfectly  wholesome,  and  mikes,  in- 
deed, a highly  nutritious  and  excellent  food.  And  long 
Ivefnrc  the  discovery  of  Ameriruv  the  Indians  were  in  the 
habit  of  expelling  the  Juice,  by  first  peeling  and  then 
lieatlng  the  roots  Into  a coarse  powder  and  tubjeriins  the 
Utter  to  pressure  and  to  the  influence  of  heai  in  bags 
made  of  rushes.  On  the  estates  of  the  planters  the  roots 
arc  now  ground  In  mills,  pressed,  and  the  iierlWt  expulsion 
of  the  Juice  cffi'cted  by  heating  the  residuum  in  vessels 
placed  over  a brisk  fire.  Manioc  it  found  on  every 
table  In  Brasil,  and  supplies  a great  number  of  exceilent 
dishes.  Tapioca,  so  well  known  and  extensively  in 
Europe,  is  a pn^ration  of  manioc,  and  is  almost  wholly 
brought  from  Draxii.  The  Imports  of  this  article  into 
this  country  only  have  recently  amounted,  at  an  aver- 
age, to  about  l.AAO  cwts.  a year.  The  culture  of  the 
manioc  is  said  to  be  most  uofavourable  to  Uie  soil,  ex- 
hausting It  in  the  course  of  a few  years.  This,  however, 
U of  comparativelr  little  consequence  In  a country  where 
waste  Und  Is  so  abundant  as  in  Braid. 

A species  of  sweet  manioc  {MamiMot  Atttm)  is  also 
found  In  Brazil.  It  Is  bulled  and  eaten  in  tbe  same 
manner  as  the  potato;  but  it  Is  not  serviceable  In  the 
manufacture  of  fiour. 

Notwithstanding  her  fertility  and  extent.  Brazil  Is  in- 
debted to  foreign  countries,  and  especially  to  tbe  U. 
State*,  for  large  supplies  of  wheat  flour.  This  has  been 
said  to  be  a oonsequenre  of  the  untuilablenest  of  (hr  soil 
for  the  ctilturr  of  wheat ; but  this  does  not  really  appear 
to  be  the  case,  that  species  of  grain  bi'ing  (Mind  to 
surcev*d  extremely  well  In  the  southern  provs.  and  on 
the  table-lands  of  the  Interior.  The  Importation  of  flour 
is  rather,  we  Incline  to  think,  a consequence  of  tho  indev 
lence  of  the  natives,  and  of  the  prefercucu  given  to  the 
eulttire  of  coffee.  'Fhe  prov.  of  rara  Is  nariicularly  fitted 
for  the  growth  of  rice,  and  might  supply  It  In  any  quantity. 

The  culture  of  the  tea-plant  has  b^n  triru  in  Brazil, 
and  (he  soil  and  cllnute  have  been  found  suitable  to  its 
growth  ; but  Us  culture  has  iirU  made,  and  could  not  ra- 
tionally be  expected  to  make,  much  progress,  Inasmuch 
as  it  ran  only  ba  successfully  carried  on  where  labour  la 
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nbundant  and  cheap ; whereas  It  la  here  both  scarce  and 
denr. 

The  forests  of  Rraill.  which  ar'*  of  vast  patent  and  lua-  | 
urlance.  fiiniih  almost  every  variety  of  useful  and  orru- 
memal  » ood ; their  nrtxiivrt*  beinjr  adapt4d  alike  to  ship-  I 
Nnldlnjc,  carpenter*’  work,  cabinet  W(»rk.  dyriti)r,  Ac. 
The  cocoa-tree  i*  plentiful  In  the  sandy  soils  along  the 
coast.  It  la  thicker  and  taller  than  in  the  K.  Indies: 
cocoa  is  in  general  use  among  ail  ranks,  and  f(»rms  one  of 
the  chief  articles  of  the  internal  trade,  and  also  supplies 
considerable  quantities  for  rxportation.  The  carassato 
or  ra«tnr-trec,  is  an  indigenous  pro<iuction,  and  is  much 
fTiUirated  for  the  sake  of  the  oil  extracted  from  its  se«i. 
In  general  use  for  lamra  and  other  purposes.  The 
jae.nran  lu,  or  rose-wood,  ti  peculinriv  TaJiinhle  for  cabi- 
net work,  and  is  extensively  exported.  One  of  the  most 
valuable  woods,  the  C^M/ptn/a  /!raxji^-//o,  or  Hrazit- 
wrHxl  (called  lAfpr/uMMco  by  the  natives),  producing  a 
beautifiii  red  dye,  has  been  already  referrM  to.  It  is 
found  In  (he  greatest  nbundance.  aiM  of  (he  best  quality, 
in  the  proT.  of  Pern.imbuco ; but  being  a government 
monopoly,  it  has  been  cut  down  In  so  improvident  a 
manner,  that  it  Is  now  s«ddum  seen  within  several  leagues 
oi  (he  roast.  There  arc  also  cedars,  logwootl,  mahogany, 
Ac.  The  forests  of  Braail,  particularly  those  In  the  prov. 
of  Para,  along  the  Araazoo,  yield  vast  quantities  of 
caoutchouc  or  Indi.s-njhb('r,  the  uses  of  which  have  been 
S4)  very*  greatly  extended  during  the  last  dozen  years. 
At  an  averaire  of  the  three  years  ending  with  IK4tl.  the 
imT'orts  of  inis  substance  into  this  country  from  Para, 
amoiintt'd  to3,7l>Ocwis.  aycar.  Nutsarc  also  extensively 
exported.  j 

/fH/>No/«.->Tl>e  tlrazilian  forests  are  full  of  rapaeintis  * 
animals ; among  which  are  the  tigrr-rat.  the  hyena,  the 
saratu.  an  animal  about  the  size  of  a fox,  but  far  more 
ferocious,  the  jaguar,  or  tiger  of  8.  America,  the  tiolh, 
nr>d  (he  porcupine.  The  planters  are  much  annoyed  by 
' ounce* : wild  nogs  are  common,  and  the  singular  animal 
called  theanta,  or  tnptr:  the  latter  resemble*  the  hog  in 
•h.iite,  t>ut  Is  much  larger  ; It  I*,  in  fart,  the  largest  of  the 
native  quadru|>ed<.  is  timid  and  harmles*,  feed*  like  a 
horse,  is  ampliibiuus,  and  capable  of  remaining  for  along 
time  at  the  l>>ttom  of  lake*  without  coming  up  to  retnire. 
Witrii  killed,  its  deth  Is  generally  eaten,  and  is  said  to 
didrr  but  little  fnim  (hat  of  the  ox. 

The  useful  animal*,  a*  the  horse. ox. and  sheep,  are  all 
descended  from  the  stocks  brought  from  Kurope  by  the 
e.vrty  s«*ttlcr*.  Their  Increase,  esi>eciaMy  that  <»f  faille 
and  horses,  has  been  astnnivhingly  groat.  Vavt  her<ls  of 
wild  cattle  are  met  with  in  all  the  open  part*  of  the 
country,  particularly  in  the  Ihmot,  or  plaint  of  (he  S. 

KrovInce*.  Some  l»ica  of  the  numbers  of  these  cattie  may 
e fiirroed  from  the  fact  staled  by  Mr.  Lucrock.  (Iiat  a 
single  individual,  Jose  .Antonio  dos  Anjos.  slaughtered, 
in  a single  season.  5l.nno  head  of  cattle  ! Hides.  t.<tlIow. 
jerked  beef,  boms.  ai>d  bones,  have  long  formed,  and  still 
coiuinuo  to  form,  leading  article*  of  export  from  Drazil. 
A4.'».000  hides  were  exported  from  Rio  In  1«43;  and  the 
total  export  from  all  the  ports  of  the  empire  may  tw  esti- 
mates! at  from  6.)0,0('0  to  KOO.OOO  a year  I It  is  only  in 
parlk'utar  situations  tliat  any  use  is  made  of  the  beef,  I 
which  mostly  besxvmev  the  prey  of  vulturri.  wild  dogs, 
and  other  ravenous  animals.  Sneeii  Iveing  less  able  to  I 
tlefcnd  themselves  from  attack,  and  being  protmbly.  (on,  ' 
not  so  well  suited  to  the  country,  have  not  iucreaKd  vo 
ra[>ld!y  as  rattle  and  horses.  Horses  are  of  mkldiing 
site,  strong,  active,  and  fleet.  From  40.000  to  .VI.OOO 
are  said  to  be  .innually  sent  to  the  North.  {Modem 
TracdUr.  xxlx.  30J.)  i 

The  enm,  or  American  ostrich.  Is  found  In  the  Bra-  ' 
tiUan  plains;  .nod  the  forests  swarm  witii  innumerable 
v.vrleties  of  birds,  monkeys,  /vc.  In  the  marshy  countries 
the  t>oa  atbiiuB  to  an  enonnnus  size,  and  they  are  also 
Infested  with  the  corral-suakc,  and  other  venomous 
reptiles. 

These,  tmirss  we  call  the  preparation 
of  sugar  a manufacture,  can  hardly  be  said  (o  exist  in 
Ilrazl),  .and  are  restrictcvt  (u  the  production  of  the 
coarsest  species  of  cotton  cloths,  the  tanning  nf  leather, 
and  a few  of  those  that  are  simplest  and  most  necessary. 
In  the  interior,  as  in  the  prors.  of  Matto  Grosso  and 
(•oynz.  the  mechanical  arts  are  in  the  most  Uickward 
state  imaginable.  In  proof  of  this  we  bog  to  subjoin  the 
following  curious  extract  from  a report  by  the  minister 
of  the  interior  in  |H4  1 : — “ U is  scarcely  possible  to  flnd 
person^ who  have  any  skill  in  the  common  mi'chanical 
tr.ule»;  none  whatever  In  comparison  with  the  wants  of 
the  country.  Tight  French  mechanics  were  rifcntly  on 
(heir  way  to  Matto  Grosso;  as  they  nassetl  through 
Goyaz  the  provincial  governinenl  Imluced  three  of  them, 
a earj«»nter.  a cabinci-maker.  amt  a blacksmith,  to  pjta- 
bb»li  theiiJHdves  In  (he  country;  and  this  event  was 
deenvd  so  iinptirtant,  as  to  Ih’  ofBrUlly  noticed  in  the 
Vrevident’s  message  to  ihc  next  provincial  assembly.’* 
{Kiddrr'g  lirazil.  ii.  33t>.) 

In  the  ritici.  however,  a great  number  of  (r.-utes  arc 


necessarily  c-irriod  on.  " The  Furopean  stranger  in 
Klo.”  says  Dr.  Von  Sntx,  *'  is  astonished  at  the  number 
of  gold  and  siivercmitns  and  ji'wcilert.  who.  like  the 
other  tradesmen,  live  together  in  one  street,  which  calls 
to  mind  the  magnltlcent  ruos  dc  Ouro  and  de  Praia  of 
I.isimn.  The  workmanship  of  these  artisans  is.  Indeed, 
inferior  to  th.it  of  the  K.uropejin,  but  It  is  not  destitute 
of  taste  and  solidity.  Many  trades  which  are  very  necet- 
sary  in  Kurope  are.  at  preM*nt.  almost  superfluous  in  tho 
interior  of  tliis  ro-jutry,  on  account  of  the  circumscribed 
wants  of  the  Inhab.  'in  the  capital,  however,  and  the 
other  towns  on  the  coast,  joiners,  whitesmiths,  and  other 
artisans  are  numerous ; hut  tanners,  ioap-bollers.  and 
workers  in  steel  are  scarce.  1'here  is  a great  demand  for 
mechnnics.  to  Ivulld  sugar  and  other  mills,  to  construct 
machines  fur  working  the  gold  mines,  ftc. ; and  very 
high  wage*  are  paid  them.  Hitherto  no  glass,  rhin.i, 
cloth,  or  hat  m.inuf.icture*  have  been  ottahluh(*d  in  tho 
capital;  and  their  erection  would  not  be  advisable  in  a 
country  which  ran  obtain  the  prudiirtions  of  Kuropcan 
industiV  on  the  lowest  terms.  In  exchange  for  the  produce 
of  its  rich  soil.”  ( Tratfds,  i.  I W.)  In  lH44,  the  *tr«*ets 
of  Rio  were  iightecl  with  oil  lamps,  gas  not  having  been 
Introduced.  {Kidder's  IJrazil,  1.  10<>.) 

The  extrimiely  circumscribed  extent  of 
her  manufactured  prudurts,  on  tho  one  hand.  and.  on  the 
other,  the  large  amount  of  her  cofTec.  sugar,  cotton,  and 
other  tropical  products,  give  Braiil  a powerful  motive  to 
engage  in,  and  the  means  of  carrying  on  an  extensive  com- 
merce. Her  commercial  policy  has.  also.  Ix-en  charac- 
terised by  considerable  liberality.  The  duties  on  imports 
and  exports  have  l>i*en  mostly  moderate  ; and  have  l>een 
tmpvosed  more  for  the  sake  of  revenue  than  of  protec- 
tion. Her  imports  comprise  most  sorts  of  manufactured 
goods  suitable  for  her  popnl.ition  and  climnte,  jur- 
ticularly  cottons,  linens,  wunllent,  and  hardware,  from 
Kngland  ; flour,  coarse  cottons,  beef,  pork,  &c.  from  tho 
tl.  States  : wine,  silks,  salt,  bran<ly.  olive  oil,  &c.,  from 
France  ana  Portugal ; linens,  lace,  pitch, &c.,  from  Ham- 
burgh, &r. 

Great  Britain  enjoys  the  lar^st  share  of  the  trade  nf 
Brazil ; and  that  share  would  have  beim  very  much 
larger  hut  for  the  pcdlcy  wo  have  latterly  adopted  of 
laying  heavy  discriminating  duties  on  sugar  produced  by 
shivt'-Ubour.  This  h.is  provoked  the  Brazilians  to  adopt 
ret'ilhitory  measures  ngaiiut  nur  trade  ; and  even  though 
it  had  not  had  this  clli*ct,  it  lays  nur  merchants  under 
ccmstdorable  disadvantages,  by  obliging  them  to  carry  one 
of  the  principal  products  they  bring  away  from  Brazil  to 
continental  ports  instead  of  h'tching  it  direct  toEnghind. 
.And  it  has  l^rrt  demoiistrated  over  and  over  again,  th.it 
it  does  this  without  in  any  degree  effecting  the  object  it 
lias  in  view,  that  is,  without  dKcouraging  the  imporUitlon 
I of  slaves  into  Brazil,  or  lessening  the  culture  of  sugar  by 
' their  Instrumentality.  (See  M'CvUoek  on  Taxation,  p. 
213.  ftc.)  It  it,  therefore,  to  be  hopes!  that  this  most  in- 
effectual and.  Indeed.  ludicrous  attempt  to  advance  the 
interests  of  humanity,  may  be  alMndoneil ; and  that  our 
merchants  may  be  permitted  to  buy  sugar,  as  they  are 

rmittiNl  to  tmy  cotton  and  tolvacro,  wherever  tt'may 

had  cheapest,  without  Inquiring  into  the  mode  of  its 
productiuo. 

The  real  or  declared  value  of  (he  exports  of  all  sorts 
of  British  produce  to  Brazil  amounted,  during  the  year 
I’M!,  to  2,413,.A38/.  Of  this  sum  cotton  manufactures 
amounted  to  13-V,>.991/..  woollen  do.  to  ami 

linen  do.  to  ITO.'iO’i/,  The  other  leading  articli’s  were 
brass  and  counter  manufactures,  hardware,  and  cutlery. 
Iron  and  steel.  so.vp  and  candles,  apparel  ai>d  slops,  ftc. 
The  total  value  of  the  exports  or  domestic  produce 
from  the  ir.  Slates  to  Brazil  during  the  year  ended  the 
30th  of  Sciitcntber  IMl,  was  2.941.WI  doUari.  Among 
other  articles  were  includeti  in  this  amount.  2K-2,4(xi  bar- 
relsoffloiir  valued  at  l,.^07.4'J3  dullars.  Perhaps  wemay 
estimate  the  entire  value  of  the  exports  from  ilr.ixil  .it 
about  5,000,000/.  a year,  and  that  of  the  Imports  at  about 
as  much. 

One  of  the  largest  and  most  ralmible  of  the  article* 
im|)orted  into  Brazil  docs  nut  appear  in  the  list  of  iin- 
p4»rt*.  According  to  a convention  entered  into  by  this 
country  with  the  Brazilian  government,  the  Imnort-itlon 
of  slaves  into  Brazil  should  nave  entirely  cuaxtl  In  1820. 
Far,  however,  from  this  being  the  case.  ih<'  U'ltef  is.  and 
it  appears  to  be  perfectly  well  foundi'U,  that  thejr  im- 
portatlon  is  carried  on  to  nearly  as  great  an  extent  at 
presenMlH4Ajai  at  any  former  perioiL  Sir  Fowcll  Box- 
ton.  In  hi*  work  on  the  African  Slave  Tr.idc,  published 
In  I83y.  estimatiil  the  importation  of  shires  into  Bnail  at 
about  78.WK)  a year  ! And  immense  as  this  numl»er  may 
appear.lt  may  be  doubted  whetlier  it  was  eonsid^-rably 
lH»y<»nd  the  mark.  Perhaps,  however,  ibelr  lmport.ilion 
may  have  somewhat  decr«-astxl  in  the  inferv.il  ; but  it  is 
the  general  optnnm  tliat  it  may  at  present  ( |815)  )>e  s.ifely 
estimated  at  from  .Vl.tWO  to  iW.OnO  a year  I (.Set*  Pari. 
Paper  No.  212.  Session  18I.1,  and  tne  note  annexed 
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Whrttcrrr  mATbe  the  ultiniAtc  offi'Ct  of  thJ»  pro<Ugiout  ' 
lmjH»rUliun  of  Afric.ms,  then*  «pi»enr»  lUlIc  of  iu  ; 

mluction.  Till*  houmlIc«»*  rxtr-nt  of  fertile  anJ  - 
uiiocciiplwl  Intiti  in  Tlrazi!  ndinlrabtj  luited  fur  Ihr  growth  ! 
of  itigar,  cofTi't'.  rntioti,  ami  other  cutunial  <tA|>l'*i ; the  i 
crowing  demand  for  them,  and  the  tlimnns  of  the  ex-  ! 
i>tiiig  nnpulaliun.  which  prerctits  the  planter*  ft'oin 
extending  their  concern*  lo  rapidly  n*  their  Interoit  rc« 
quire*,  coiutitote  irro*i»tllile  temptation*  to  the  importa- 
tion of  iln^e*;  wliile  the  limited  extent  of  the  ruyage, 
and  the  facilitie*  which  thrall  tnit  iiitenninablec<Mii»And 
numerou*  bay*  of  Uracil  afford  for  their  ctcure  laifding, 
eii'ible  thein'iu  be  intrrwlured  with  an  ctuie  nnd  cx|>e- 
ditinn  unknown  any  where  el»e.  The  making  the  trade 
ulracy,  and  the  capiul  puui*bment  o(  thDM>  engaged  in 
it.  might,  iicrhap*.  do  cuinethiog  to  check  it:  but  we  I 
doubt  whetiier  any  thing  »hort  of  thl*  will  be  found  lo  I 
bcefTectu.il. 

The  article*  of  export  from  Ilr.\zil  hare  Iteen  already 
enumerated  in  our  atcoiint  of  the  production*  of  the  | 
cuuDfry.  The  principal  are  coflec,  sugar,  aitd  cotton ; I 


then  follow  hide*,  and  other  animal  prryiuet*.  gold,  dia> 
mond*,  cabinet  and  dye  woo<{*,  drnga,  gum*,  mil*.  Ae. 
The  export  trade  of  Uracil  U prindt>ally  carried  on 
with  Hamburgh  and  the  other  ilan«e  town*,  and  th« 
tl.  fttatca.  'rhis  wouUl  not,  however,  a*  already  rc« 
marketl,  be  the  case,  were  it  nut  that  Urncil  »ugar  and 
coffee  are  virtually  cxeiudixl  from  our  markets.  At  prr. 
i sent  we  obtain  payment  for  the  principul  part  of  uur 
export*  to  Hraiil,  at  second  hand,  by  draJU  on  Hamburgh 
and  New  York. 

For  »tmie  aremmt  of  the  money,  weights,  and  mea- 
sure* of  Uracil,  ace  ruRTCCAi. 

We  *iit>join  an  oflicial  stAtement  of  the  linporli  of  Bra- 
xtlian  priNluce  into  the  U.  Kkngtiom  during  emb  of  the  ten 
years  ending  with  IHf'J.  This  statement  is  interesting, 
not  only  a»  it  show*  the  descripiiou  of  article*  we 
tmr*ort  from  Uracil,  but  as  it  thiuws  a great  deal  of 
light  on  the  trade  of  the  latter,  and  may  t>e  coo* 
sidereal  as  enumerating  the  priudp:d  a:ilcU^  ibe  Iu* 
to  ex(»ort. 


Account  showing  the  Qiistniilies  of  the  principal  Articles  of  Briz'iJian  PriMluee  imported  inio  Ibe  I'niteil  Kingdom, 
during  each  of  the  10  Years  ending  with  ItH^,  aud  sltowing,  aUo  the  Quaiiliii«s  of  the  same  Articles  cnterid  for 
Cunsiimptnm  during  these  Years. 
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/*o/jw//Tfioii The  popuhitlon  of  Uraxil.  In  1X30,1*  stated 
by  ('Annabich,  upon  the  Authority  of  document*  existing 
in  Uracil,  to  Amount  to  Malte-Urun  estimate* 

It.  for  the  *sme  year,  at  .X.31rt.ono  Ualbl  compute*  the 
total  at  3,30*1.000.  subiUvided  a*  follows  : — 


Portuguese,  or  Filhos  de  Ueino,  Creole*,  &c. 
Metlieoct  (free)  and  nmlattcH'S 

(»lares)  - • - - 

Free  negroes  - 

Negro  slnvr*  • - - - • 

Coiirertetl  Indian*  - - - - 

lndc|)eiuient  Indian*.  Kuro]iean  settlers,  &c. 


GtiO.ntO 

250.000 

mo.noo 

300.000 

1.50.000 


But  we  are  *Ati.*fled  that  the  highest  of  the^e  estimate* 
fs  very  decide«liv  under  the  mark,  and  that  the  pop.  of 
Urncil  may  at  preaent  (1M5)  be  saFely  estimAled  at  from 
O..V10.000  to  7.f«>.000.  Exclusive  of  the  immeiite  Import- 
atluiu  of  negroes  from  .\frica,  amniinting,  a*  pnrrloutly 
iui.*n,  to  alKHit  fiO.OtiO  a year  for  several  year*  |in*t.  the 
white  immigrants  have,  in  «»mc  late  year*,  a-rouuted  to 
from  to  9.000.  But,  siippotlngthe  entire  Immlgra- 
tfou  of  white*  and  black*  lo  have  averaged  00,000  a year 
since  IM35,  thnt  would  make,  in  the  interval,  an  addition  to 
the  pop.  of  about  000.000 ; for,  owing  to  the  indulgent 
waj  In  which  slaves  are  treated  In  Drazil,  the  prruimu. 
t ion  seem*  to  be  that  their  natural  increase,  during  the 


neriiMl  in  question,  wilt  have.at  least  equalled  the  deaths. 
Even  If  we  were  not  aware  of  thl*  extraordlnAir  Immi- 
gration, the  rapid  increase  of  commerce  and  wealth 
would  leave  no  dould  of  there  being  a nearly  correspond- 
ing increase  of  population. 

lint,  suppuilng  the  population  to  amount  to  or  to  exceed 
7 raiilion*.  it  is  really  next  to  nothing  when  we  compare 
it  with  the  vast  extent  and  natural  richness  of  the 
country;  and  the  truth  is.  that  a deficiency  of  popu- 
lation is  the  prime  defect  iu  the  social  condition  of 


Uracil.  She  should  leave  no  means  untried  by  whleli 
lo  attract  tmmigr.ints  ftom  Europe;  and  should  be  ready 
to  make  them  litMral  grants  of  land,  and  lo  give  tbe-m 
every  other  enctmragemeul.  But,  strange  to  say,  iho 
reverse  of  all  this  take*  plact*.  Immigrants  are  not 
looked  upon  with  any  favour  either  by  the  government 
or  the  people;  who  thus  voluntarily  shut  Ihemrelves 
mit  fyom  what  would  be  by  for  the  mo>t  elfectual.  and 
it.  perhaps,  the  only  means  for  improving  the  national 
character  smd  rnergict;  and  for  enabling  the  gigantic 
resource*  of  the  emfdro  to  be  derelo|>ed. 

In  Brazil,  unlike  the  Spanish  and  English  colonies, 
there  is  hardly  any  political  division  of  castes,  and  very 
few  of  those  galling  aud  degrading  distinctions  whirb 
have  been  made  by  all  other  nations  in  the  management 
of  their  colonies.  'I’his  was  not  iutended  by  the  mother 
roiintrv.  liut  ha*  arisen  from  the  rtreiimstanees  connected 
with  the  culonlkatlun  of  this  vast  lerritorr,  which  ren- 
dered intermarriage  with  the  natives  inevirable.  It  is 
true  that,  according  to  the  old  code,  people  of  culnitr  are 
not  eligible  to  some  of  the  chief  offices  of  govermnent, 
nor  can  they  b<*comr  members  of  the  priesthood;  but. 
from  the  mildness  of  the  laws,  the  mixed  classes  have 
gainetl  ground  considerably,  aud  the  regulations  against 
them  are  evailed.  or  rather  hate  b^ome  obsolete. 
Marriage*  between  white  men  and  women  of  colour  are 
by  no  meant  rare ; and  the  circumstance  is  scarcely 
observed  upon,  unloas  the  woman  be  decidedly  of  a dara 
colour,  for  even  a eontlderable  tinge  will  pass  for  white. 
The  laws  a*  to slarrs  art*  peculiarly  humane.  (.Vix/crst 
TVaeeffcr,  xxix.  91*,  andUic  auihuriiic*  there  referred 
to.) 

The  ditease*  and  the  vices  Introduced  liy  Europeans 
arc  said  to  produce  a fearful  mortality  amongst  tho 
native*.  At  the  time  when  the  Jesuits,  Anchieta  ami 
Nobrega,  exerted  themselves  to  introduce  Euro|ii‘aii  cl- 
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vlUiaUnn,  an  epiilmiicAl  tTn-ill-po*  «mU»'nIy  rarrtcd  off 
two  thirds  of  the  pop.  t Ur'iv'i,  i.  ICM  ) 

The  Bra^ilrroit.  or  nntUo  Braxiliana.  bnni  of  rortii* 
purge  parents  in  Braitl,  inherit  ait  the  idleness  and  in> 
artlvJtyof  their  Kuropcan  ancestors.  Wwli  remarks,  i 
" that  the  very  narrow  combusts  in  which  the  nreetsities 
of  the  poorer  flasies  arc  coiifitied  is  almost  inrrctliblc.  A 
hut.  constructed  of  thin  |ioles  of  wood,  plastered  together, 
as  K were,  with  earth,  and  eovereU  with  itraw,  it  ample  se* 
curltr  against  the  tun  and  rain  ; a straw  mat  servet  them 
as  a lied,  se.'it,  and  talde : a dish  and  pot  cnmpit-cr  the 
bouse  and  cooking  apparatus : a couple  of  cotton  thirls, 
a pair  of  inen  trowsers,  n calico  jacket,  a pair  of  woogleii 
•hoes,  and  a coarse  straw  hat.  complete  a wardrobe  ihnC 
Aimishes  them  hand«nmelj  for  a year;  ntMl  a kitchen- 
garden,  a few  frult-trrrs.and  amaiidioc  iiekl,furiiS*h  them 
with  a plentiful  sulisistenee.  fiive  them  Imt  a viola  (a 
fmail  guitar  stning  with  metal  strings),  and  some  tobacco 
In  make  their  miich-luird  paper  cigars,  and  their  dearest 
wlshc*e  are  gratilii-d.  Smoking  tho  tatter,  and  strum- 
roing  on  thr  former,  ihei-  can  beguile  entire  half-da>  s iti  a 
state  of  enviable  forgetfulness,  vegetating  like  the  jilani*. 
A few  fowli,  sent  to  the  city  from  lime  to  time,  nirniih 
the  neccfsnry  lupplln  ; and  thus  arc  thousands  of 
faTnllie*,  whose  annual  iucume  does  not  exceed  'iS)  mil- 
rers*’  (5t  tlorlus.— df.  Kb.). 

The  wcalihv  inhal»it.snts  of  the  country  differ  onlr 
from  those  of  tKe  city  m their  greater  ignorance.  NVcalth 
atone  po<sesses  value  in  their  eyes;  knowledge  and 
rharaeter  appe-ir  to  them  almost  suiierfluou*.  The 
sir.anger,  therefore,  wlio  cannot  IkkisI  of  wealth,  is,  In 
llu'lr  estimation,  a very  liislgniflcanl  jierson. 

Denis  gives  the  iollowing  giiotation  from  an  un- 
pntilUhed  voy.vgc  In  Brazil,  by  M.  de  Tullen.are,  In 
which  he  diittngulslioi  beCweeu  the  vanity  of  the  Pa- 
risian and  tho  Uriiillian:  — “The  vanity  of  a French- 
man,"  says  he,  “ [wns  out  in  his  conversation,  by  his 
pretensions  to  wit  ; if  he  he  rich,  he  wishes  everr  bo«lr 
to  believe  that  he  owes  his  wealth  to  hia  talimts,  all)tougIi 
it  la  more  frequently  due  to  chance.  Ilis  luxury  will  be 
the  expreaslou,  more  nr  less  happy,  of  good  taste.  He 
reftnea  upon  the  conveniences  of  life  ; fullows  the  moil 
absurd  fluctuationa  of  fashion : prctendi  to  an  admiration 
of  the  tine  arts,  while  he  admits  within  the  circle  of 
hia  frltnids  only  thoio  who  manage  flattery  with  ad- 
dreaa. 

" The  Brazilian.  Infected  with  the  sin  of  vanity.  Is  self- 
tatlsfled,  and  does  not  care  to  conceal  it ; whatever  may 
be  the  source  of  his  wenlth,  he  never  considers  the 
means  by  which  he  obtained  it  as  any  reproach; 
he  never  tries  to  dUgntse  them  ; let  him  be  but  rich, 
and  he  is  laseiiiible  to  ihapie  ; when  he  it  poor,  he  Is 
perpcttially  exhibiting  ' maladrrue.'  His  luxury  is  rude 
and  solid ; his  admiration  rests  upon  substantial  urna- 
mcnls  and  masalvc  jewels.  B<»th  rorn  and  women  l>estow 
much  attention  on  thdr  toilet,  when  they  ap|war  In 
public  ; * Madame  ' rep.-UrB  to  mass,  altcmieu  by  a mimo- 
rous  retinue  of  sl.ives.  richly  attired  ; and  on  her  return, 
she  nerha()i  squ.iti  upon  a mat,  to  eat,  with  her  Augers, 
dry  hsh  and  mandlor  ! “ 

The  planters  of  Br.izll  are  very  similar  to  those  of 
other  countries.  Thr  |»osscssHm  of  an  engenho  (sugar 
planUlion  and  manufactory)  establishes,  among  the  cul- 
tivators, a sort  of  nobility.  A srwAer  tfeneenKn  is  always 
spoken  of  with  respect ; and  to  attain  this  tank  is  the 
ohjiHf  of  every  one.  When  the  senhor  is  in  the  company 
of  his  inferiors,  or  even  of  his  equals,  he  Is  reserved, 
holds  his  head  high,  and  speaM  in  that  loud  and  retro- 
mandlng  tone,  that  betokens  tho  man  accustomed  to  be 
olt'nrvl. 

The  mulattoes  fronmonly  callcil  Pardos,  signifying  of 
a brown  colour,  for  the  term  mulatto  Is  regnrdr^  as  a 
reproach  In  Brazil)  arc  the  offipring  ol  Europeans  and 
negroes.  They  show  e«'n«lderable  ingenuity  and  per- 
severance in  the  ineclunlcal  arU,  and  are  said  to  display 
a taste  fur  painting. 

Thc»o  can  br*  no  deubt  of  the  effivtiial  iufluenre  of  the 
mulatto  In  the  political  affairs  of  the  country  i a physical 
organisation  cuentially  energetic,  and  which  fits  him  to 
bear  up  ag.iinst  the  heal  of  tho  climato.  his  activity  and 
his  inteiligetice.  point  him  out  ns  a person  likely  to  make 
a con.spicuous  figure  in  a revolution,  if  not  to  organise  a 
movement. 

The  Creoles  are  those  Nim  in  Drazil  of  African 
parents ; the  Mamluros  arc  the  offspring  of  whites  and 
Indians ; the  (’uriboeoi,  of  negroes  and  Indians ; ami 
the  Cubros  of  inniatlofs  and  negroes.  The  African 
IM'groPS  form,  as  has  been  seen,  a very  large  propor- 
tion of  tho  population.  Their  condition,  though  not 
equal  to  that  of  the  slaves  In  Buenos  Ayres  and  the 
adj.-u:ettt  eounlries.  Is  upon  a far  briter  footing  than  in 
many  other  colwiiies.  It  varies,  however,  in  the 
different  provini'cs,  and  is  iKvt  in  those  situatiHl  in 
the  interior.  In  the  provinces  fonnerly  Inhabitetl 
by  the  less  w.vrUke  races  among  the  Indians,  who 
formed  early  ailiauccs  with  Kurepcans,  the  introduction 


of  negroes  lull  bi'v'D  less  necessary.  Sucli.  for  example. 
Is  the  case  with  Kio  (Jrand**  dti  Sul,  San  r.tulu.  ami 
tho  countries  traversal  by  the  Ain.iton.  The  negro 
population  is  most  numerous  in  the  provimfs  devoted  to 
the  raising  of  sugar  and  coffee,  as  Bahia  and  lllo  Janeiro  ; 
nnd  in  these  probolilr  they  have  the  greatest  facilities 
for  otgaining  their  liberty.  Tho  iiegrurt  brmight  to 
Brazil  belong  generally  to  Angola,  Anguiz,  DengueU, 
Cabinda,  Mozambique,  and  Congo.  Since  tho  recent 
atiempts  to  n*prpss  the  trade,  Koromanlines.  or  negroes 
from  the  Cold  Coast,  who  arc  thought  to  possrsv  a 
greiuer  degree  of  Intelligence,  are  not  to  frequently  met 
with.  There  are  three  modes  by  which  the  nejnws  of 
Brazil  niitain  their  litHTty:  it  may  be  granted  tnem  by 
(heir  master  while  living,  or  he  may  bequeath  it  to  them 
by  hit  will,  or  (hey  may  obtain  It  by  ransom. 

The  Brazili.'tns  divide  the  Indian  races  into  “ Indios 
mansos."  civilised  or  converted  Indians  speaking  the 
Portuguese  language,  ami  Tapuioa  or  Gcotius,  ur  wild 
hordes. 

The  general  opinion  li.ts  bet*n  that  the  whole  .American 
race,  from  the  polar  regions  tu  the  Stmits  of  .Magi-Ilan. 
(iffereii  no  divlinetive  tr.iits,  and  that  it  was  almost  im- 
possible to  stilMlIvide  it.  Rut  a cio«>r  iiif|iertiun  has 
shown  that  there  Is  as  great  a dlffcrrnrc  amongst  them 
as  among  any  of  the  other  great  varieties  of  the  human 
race.  , 

With  few  exeeptlont.  the  natives  of  Brazil  appear  l«» 
belong  to  the  great  iamily  of  the  (iuaranlt.  the  dilll'renre* 
in  the  trilies  resulting  from  (he  different  liuuticms  in 
which  they  have  Iveen  placet! ; ami  originating  partly 
In  physical  and  partly  in  moral  and  occidental  ctreum- 
stanres. 

S(>oaklng  genmUy.  tho  natire.s  of  Brazil  arc  of  a 
brlght-yeliow  copixir  colour;  short,  robust,  and  well 
made;  hair  black,  lank, coarse,  and  deficient  un  the  chin; 
face  round ; ches  k-bones  not  particularly  prominent ; 
skin  suit  and  shining;  nose  short,  nostrils  narrow: 
mouth  middle  sized  ; lips  thin  ; eyes  small,  ohhqiie,  .*in<i 
elevated  towards  the  exterior  angle,  llicv  are  in  an 
extrimiely  low  state  of  civiUi.ilion  ; their  ind;i»try  b*diig 
confined.  In  addition  to  the  arts  of  hunting  and  d^iiing, 
and  the  gathering  of  wild  fruits,  to  tho  culture  of  m-sniiK; 
and  bananas.  In  some  tribes  clothes  are  wholly  or  all 
but  wholly  unknown  ; in  others  the  women  wear  n 
scanty  covering  round  their  middle  ; nnd  in  others  t>o(h 
sexes  are  partially  clothed.  The  practicrof  painting  the 
skin  is  universal ; and  some  of  them  were,  and,  tmletHi, 
still  arc.  in  the  habit  of  inserting  wooden  rings  by  way  of 
ornament  in  the  under  Up.  .Almost  all  the  triitcs  were 
anthropopha^sts,  devouring  the  captives  they  liad  taken 
in  war  ; Imt  this  horrid  custom,  if  it  did  not  entirely  ce.'uu 
at  ti>e  epoch  of  the  conquest,  has  since  nearly  fallen  into 
disuse;  an<l  M.  D'Urbigny  denies  that  the  Guaranis 
ever  ate  their  children  and  parents,  as  has  been  affirmed 
^ some  trarelJefs.  {!.' Homme  Amcricaim,  il.  p.304.) 
They  arc  in  general  grave  and  serious ; IhiI  they  are 
notwithstanding  fond  of  feasts  and  pastimes  ; nnd,  like  tlfo 
other  Indians,  are  fond,  to  exeevs,  of  spirituous  liquors. 
In  some  tribes  they  admit  of  a plurality  of  « ives ; and 
the  men,  engaged  in  chace  or  in  war,  or  sunk  in  apathv 
and  Idleness,  devolve  on  the  women  the  principal  caro  lif 
the  domestic  concerns.  It  Is  doubtful  whether  some  of 
the  more  barbarous  tribes  have  any  idea  of  a .Stipreme 
Being;  but  they  mostly  all  btdiuve  in  the  existrmav  of 
mniigiiant  demons,  whom  thev'  are  anxious  to  romiliate. 
Among  the  tribe  called  Tupin.xmbas.  the  chief  was  at 
the  same  time  elective  and  hereditary;  that  is.  a pre- 
ference was  generally  given  to  the  son  at  hit  father's 
successor,  though  the  custom  docs  uu  appear  to  hare 
bv'en  immutable.  Montaigne,  on  meeting  an  Indian  chief 
at  Havre,  inquirni,  through  an  interpreter,  what  was 
bis  right  among  hli  tribe : upon  which  the  latter  re- 
plied, “ It  Is  that  of  marching  foremost  to  battle  aivd 
this  tniglit  bo  said  to  express  suecinctlr  tho  extent  of 
power  assignesi  to  him  hy  niv  people.  The  Tupin.vralMU 
chiefly  inhal)it  the  coast  from  the  river  Camama  to 
the  San  Frai;clsco.  The  Corvndos.  formerly  very  nu- 
merous, are  now  reduced  to  a number  ctimparatively 
insIgnUicant.  They  dwell  chiefly  on  the  banks  of  iho 
Kio  XipotO,  in  Minas  Geraes.  Trtey  have  one  trait  that 
distinguisbes  them  from  most  other  Indian  tnl»cs,  f.r. 
they  bury  their  dead.  The  C'orvodns,  it  appears,  have 
lost  much  of  their  primitive  ferocity,  and  with  it  also 
much  of  their  former  courage  and  intelligence. 

The  Cafujos,  a mixture  of  Indians  and  negroes,  are 
a very  singular  race.  What  gives  tliem  a peculiarly 
. striking  apWarance.  Is  the  excessively  long  hair  of  tiie 
head,  which,  especially  at  the  end.  is  half  curled,  and 
rises  almost  wriwiMlicularly  from  the  forehead  to  the 
height  of  a foot  or  a foot  and  a half;  thus  f-Ttning  a 
prodiirioUB  and  very  ugly  kind  of  peruke.  {.Spit  and 
NarttHM,  i.  d'24.) 

Thn  Furls,  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  rrn- 
tiirr.  wern  very  troublesome  enemies  to  the  Bra- 
xiiiatif.  A great  many  faz<Midos  have  been  from  (imo 
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lu  viirK.-  iic^irvTGu  uy  iiK>in.  i iw  i(io  l«Kf,  liir  S bnnkl 
of  thr  F*mh>lja,  SiUi  rnlcli«,  ami  the  country  watcrixl 
l»y  ih<‘  Uto  i’oniba,  in  Minai.  aro  thr  ch>cf  rxuowHt 

to  their  incumion*.  Thit  riu.-«>  ia  mure  intplocablo  than 
any  of  the  Indian  nxrpa  of  Urazil. 

T>ie  BtHneurto*.  dpscrmlfd  from  iht  AymorM.  occupy 
at  pn-*riit  thr  t»*rrltor%  lyiiiR  l>rtwo*>n  the  Kio  Dope 
arul  the  Kio  l‘ardo.  'rh^  Inhabit  the  recciMM  of  Ibe 
fnrr«t*  ; are  little  a<UHct<'d  to  A^rirnlturc ; and  are  rx- 
ceedinitly  llcrre.  The  name  glren  to  them  by  the  I’ortu- 
ue*r  U derived  fri«o  iiatcHpie  or  boto<jue  (literally  the 
img  ofacask).  from  the  circular  oriument  they  wear  in 
their  rara  and  lip<. 

The  ('^timaiea  that  have  l>ern  formcil  of  the  number 
of  Indhuu  in  llraxil  dilTcr  In  the  mo«t  extraordinary 
m.mner.  Tlmi,  they  were  mtiinaled  by  lluinboVdt  to 
aiiinnnt.  in  IMiy,  to  ‘j'lH.tOO  ( auj  /irgiotu  h'qvi- 
noraiet.^e..  ix.l7!».;  xi.ir>l.);  « hereai  they  have  «mce  I 
b«'n  cam)iiited  by  VeliModc  tfliveira  at  tHki/am.  and  by 
the  Vltcmint  do  Satitarem  at  l.lSOfMXWl  {D'OrbifiN^. 
l.’Hitmm,-  .fmertr^rm.  ii.  ‘i9l.)  Though  proiMhly  loo; 
low.  wc  hare  little  dmiU  that  Hiimtioidt'*  erilmate  ii 
much  nearer  the  mark  than  either  of  the  oilier*. 
i.ttfratmrt'.  It  w^u  not  till  In^h  that  a priming 

rrss  ».ii  introduced  into  Urasil.  at  Kin,  by  John  V|.,  on 
I*  arrival  from  Fortiigal.  A newnpaiter  »a«  immediately 
r«tabliiihrd,  ami  it  Is  a curioti*  f:u;t.  lliat  only  4*i  yean  agn  ! 
there  should  not  have  lieen  a sitigir  Journal  in  a country 
where  more  than  pcriiMlical  publications  are  now  re- 
gni.irly  issiMvl. 

'I'lie  lirst  work  of  import.ance  published  In  Braail  did 
not.  however.  np|»ear  until  lal7.  It  was  the  Corvgrqjia 
/Iniiihra,  ou  ki$l<jrifo  Kfvfrnjico  do  lUino  do 

ilront,  by  Mano<  l Ayres  tie  t’axal,  pniiU*d  at  Kio,  in  ‘i 
ViiN.  tt«.  The  work  i>f  Uendermn,  *•  A History  of  the 
ilrasils.”  4to.  l.ond.  inyi,  U almost  wholly  Iranslotod 
li'om  the  above.  Tire  few  works  written  by  Itraxiliaiu 
prior  to  the  commvocement  of  printing  in  DraxU  were 
primi'd  at  Lislxin. 

^ii^aB  Hermes  has  produced  a poet  in  the  person  of  Gon* 
s.ig.\,  whose  songs  are  extremely  popular.  Hit  poems, 
rhu'fty  lyrical,  under  the  title  ol  “ Marilia  de  Uirceo.” 
|H>r  T.  A.  G..  were  published  at  Bahia,  in  three  parts, 
and  lusve  gone  throuah  iinmertMis  editions. 

NotwithsLinding  r«xiro  I.  founded  two  universities, 
literature  apfwars  to  make  little  progress.  The  j<iuriu*ls 
Would  seem  to  engross  all  the  literary  talent  uf  the 
rounirr.  though  none  of  them  can  be  tai«!  to  he  conducted 
w ith  a^■IHty.o^  to  have  attained  an  extensive  circulation.  I 
'I'he  .Mercantile  Ciaxeite.  at  the  head  of  the  periodical  • 
pres*,  munlieri  abotit  S.iiOO  siibtcribcrt.  An  Imitation  of  i 
the  ••  pinny  Magaxlne  ’*  has  been  attempted  dt  Kio,  tuit 
the  prujiK*tnr*  having  fixeil  thr  annual  subscription  at  .M)  I 
lr.anc*  |wr  annum,  its  success  has  not  t>een  very  great.  ' 
The  three  jatirnals  which  have  the  largest  number  of 
ftuharribers  are  the  “ .\«rora,”  the  “ OJlii  lal  t'tMirier,” 
and  the  .above-inentioned  **  CommereUl  G.xsettc  of  Kio 
do  J.siieiro.”  A “ Journal  of  the  Parliamentary  l)e- 
Unes"  was  attempted,  but  did  not  nay  the  cost  of  print* 
iuR.  In  the  year  KiH.  2b  journals  were  published  in 
Brasil,  of  which  b were  of  a literary  and  scientitic  ten* 
dency  : 4 of  (he  latter  being  printed  In  Kio  itself.  None 
of  the  ioumals  di  sote  much  space  to  criticism,  and  they  ■ 
are  all  very  lufcrlnr,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  [ 
the  ••  Quarterly  Jounial.*’  publlsheil  at  Hio  by  tbi?  Bra- 
riHan  Historic.4  and  Geographical  Institute,  founded  in 
Itcw. 

n»e  Koyal  IJlrrary  at  Kio  crmsisti  principallv  of  works 
carrleil  away  from  the  Koyal  Library  at  I.Ution  by 
John  VI.  It  It,  under  suitable  regulalimis.  otwii  to  all  j 
elasses ; but,  notvitbstanding  teve^  recent  additions,  it  i 
is  ch'Acient  in  modern  works.  | 

It  i«  tint  seldom  that  any  work  is  a source  of  profit  to 
its  publisher,  with  the  exception  of  a ji>urmd  ; n is  the  I 
custom  hero  for  the  writiT  to  pay  for  tlie  insertion  of  his  i 
artirlM  in  the  Jounuls,  instead  of  receiving  any  reicune*  < 
raliim  fur  them. 

It  Is  a diiTiruU  matter  to  find  compositors  in  Brasil, 
and  when  found,  they  will  only  hire  tbt-inseives  for  the  | 
lightest  poaaibic  works.  They  are  generally  young  inu* 
Utloea.  Printers  usually  employ  their  slaves.  I 

There  are  some  good  French  hooks<-l|ers  at  Kio,  and 
French  Is.  in  fact,  the  learned  and  fashionable  biiig^iagc  ' 
of  the  cUy,  and  generally  also  of  the  country.  A kimw*  ' 
ledae  of  It  is  required  <m  the  part  of  all  entr.suls  mto  the  . 
higlier  claw  of  |mblic  institutions,  and  U is  very  grnerally  ! 
re;wi.  I’nbKkily.  however,  the  worst  rallier  tlian  the  ; 
Ih*sI  elnta  French  wmks  would  seem  to  be  in  the 
greatest  dvmami.  {Kiddfr.i.  IIA.I 

Educatum The  greatest  want  of  Brasil  at  the  |>resent 

moment,  next  to  that  of  population,  seems  to  be  that  of  ; 
gn^  elementary  instruction.  Hitherto  most  schools  ; 
I'vtattlished  in  the  country  have  been  under  the  control  \ 
of  ecriesiastlrs.  alike  bigoted  and  iminslructiHl.  The 
increase  of  such  sc'hools  w<utld  be  an  evil  rather  than  a 
good.  Luckily,  however,  ttic  mflucuce  of  the  clergy  is 


every  day  becoming  less  powerful ; tnd  several  respect* 
.aide  orademies  have  been  opened  in  nH»*t  of  tbc  larg«? 
town*  by  parties  not  undet  (heir  gublance.  But,  speak* 
iiig  gcncrallv,  there  are  as  yet  no  mean*  In  Brasil  by 
j which  eren  liie  children  of  the  middle  rbus4'S  can  acquire 

any  thing  like  a really  good  and  us«-rul  educatim.  Kvery- 

where.  indeed,  except  in  the  great  towns,  the  pomiUtlon 
is  too  thin  and  loo  much  dispersed  to  admit  of  schools 
i established.  According  to  a very  recent  statement 
it  appears  that  in  the  pri»v  of  Got  ax.  more  than  twice  as 
exteusive  as  the  U.  Kingdom,  there  were  ouly  |h  prl- 
mary  scbnols,  or  16  lor  l>iyi  and  2 for  girl*,  {kiddrr 
ii  2'£).)  Ihe  truth  is.  th.M  till  population  breomrs 
denser,  education  must  neressarily  be  cxtretnrly  de- 
licMuL  At  present  (he  rlvillsn(i<m  of  Braxll  is  ronfinetl 
withtn  a narrow  strip  along  the  coast.  All  beyond  (hi* 
I*  involved  in  Ihr  grossest  tiarkirisin. 

/fscomc  and  E.tptiidilmrr.-~  At  an  average  of  the  year* 
l |H3^34,and  iKi4*3.'i,  the  income  and  expeoditura 
of  Brasil  were  os  fuiluws  ; ~ 

Inromr,  Rcwrodltiirr. 

1 <12-33  - I a.332  3y.A  dollar*  1 2,Gir}.y7A  dulUrs 
Ki:t-34  - I2,‘.l7'<.h29  l2.b|G.»«l 

l<H-3*  - i4.Hlti.»51  l2.;KM,'iA0 

The  iMutget  for  the  year  ending  the  30ih  of  June.  KWg, 
was  fixed  as  billows  ; — 

Ministry  of  the  Interior  • * I .A27.D72  dolUr* 

Do.  justtre  - WOiM.A 

Do.  foreign  afBilrt  • 163, 4t0 

Do.  marine  - 3.I3I.A30 

Do.  war  - 3.li3.yJ4 

Do.  Qiiance  ...  i,s77*fnfi 

Total  ...  ].l,6'i2,0b6 


The  revenue  for  the  same  year  was  estimated  by  the 
minister  at  dollar*.  It  prlnripally  arose  out  of 

the  customs  dutyof  1.1(ih>w  20)  per  eeiit.  on  imports,  and 
2 per  cent,  on  g»>o»ls  exported,  including  (ransnipmrnts, 

&c.;  from  tenth*  and  dutui  on  the  sale  of  lands  and  houses; 

(he  milling  duties,  arid  the  revenue  of  the  diamomi  dii* 
triet ; lA  per  cent,  on  the  cx|mrt  of  bide*  from  the  Kio 
Gr.uide;  and  a variety  of  other  Items.  lu  Jf05.,'IC.  the 
customs  duty  of  !.Sj>rr  rent,  on  imports  produced,  exclii* 
sive  uf  the  provinces  of  lUu  (iramW  anu  Para,  6.291,4hi> 
dollars.  I he  total  debt  of  Braxll  may  be  csliroatrd  at  « 
I4.(MS),(<0(V. 

nmrHt  and  Jdmimfsirntitm  ofJustict.  Prior  to 
1*(H,  UiHzU  was  merely  a Portuguese  colony,  but  on  tho 
arrival  of  John  VI..  It  was  raised  to  a kingdom.  In 
Aug.  Brasil  was  forcibly  separated  from  Ihe  mother 
country,  and  eri>eted  inb»  an  empire,  and  Don  Pedro 
derlami  empsTor.  In  I«2t.  tho  present  Constitution 
was  drawn  uji.  and  on  (he  20th  March,  in  the  same  year, 
w.a*  accepted  by  the  emperor,  who.  conjoiutly  with  the 
two  ciuuuberf.  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  it.  *]'he 
spirit  of  the  constitution  Is  roonarcblcal,  and  its  prin* 
cl|>al  heails  are  as  follows  : — 

" The  empire  of  Braxll  ft  free  and  independent.  Its 
government  Is  rncmarrhical,  hereditary,  constitutional, 
and  ri'presentative.  The  reigning  dvnasty  is  that  of 
Don  Pr-dro.  The  Konian  Catbolm  is  the  established 
religion;  all  other  religions  arc  tolerated,  but  their 
pt;ires  of  worship  can  ri-ceive  no  eccletlastical  marks  of 
distmetinn.  The  politie.xl  powers  recognised  by  tbe 
Brazilian  constitution  are  four  In  mimtier:  — the  legit, 
lative  or  two  chambers,  (he  moderating  or  the  emperor, 
the  execiiUve.  and  the  JiidtcUrr.  The  emperor  and  the 
general  assembly  represent  the  Braxilian  nation  ; all 
tbeir  power  flows  from  the  nation.  lu  the  general 
assembly  resides  the  legislatlre  power,  sut^ect  to  the 
sanction  of  the  emperor.  The  general  astetnhiy  I* 
c<'m|>o*ed  of  two  chambers,  tbc  chamber  of  deputfew 
and  Ihe  senate.  The  senator*  are  elected  for  life,  and 
cho*«>n  by  the  province*.  The  chamber  of  deputieo 
Is  elective  and  temporarr.  To  the  chamber  of  de)HU 
tie*  alone  Iwdong*  the  right.  — 1st,  of  Imposing  taxes,  amt 
regulating  all  matter*  of  flnanee  ; 'Ally,  entire  power  a* 
to  the  state  of  the  army  and  navy;  Sdly,  of  rhoot. 
ing  a new  dynasty  in  rase  of  the  failure  of  issue  of 
th**  regnant.  The  proceeding*  of  each  chamber  are 
public,  exeepting  where  the  exigency  of  the  state  de. 
mauds  their  Iteiug  M*rret.  No  senator  or  deputy  can  b« 
arrestol  during  the  continuance  of  his  mandamus.  It  U 
not  lawful  to  be  at  the  same  time  member  of  both 
chambers.  The  power  of  Judging  the  Individual  oflbnrea 
of  members  of  the  royal  family,  minister*,  councillor* 
of  state,  senators,  amt  deputies.  Winngs  solely  and  abso. 
hilely  to  the  wnate.  The  executive  power  reside*  with 
tin'  emperor,  which  he  exercises  by  means  uf  retponsibla 
iiihiUters.  The  emperor  calls  together  the  general 
assembly, declare*  war.  and  conclude*  peace;  but  when- 
ever  the'  safety  of  the  slate  allow*,  he  has  recourse  to  the 
advice  of  tbc  gcucral  assembly.  'Die  tnlaistert  are 
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retpontibtc,  and  are  lm|>«achtl)1c  on  the  ground  of' 
treason  : t-mbctxlemcnt  uf  the  public  money,  or  propcrtv ; 
of  corruption,  or  extortion,  or  abuse  of  power,  or  Tiola* 
tiun  of  the  freedom,  safety,  and  property  of  the  citisen. 
Any  elector  is  eligible  fur  a deputy,  prorided  he  derire 
from  his  property,  trade,  or  emplo)'ment,  a speclfled  nett 
revenue. 

The  number  of  scn.-itors  is  M.  and  of  deputies  .MA.  Rach 
•etintor  and  deputy  receives  a certain  amount  of  salary. 
Parliaments  are  quarteonial,  and  onch  meeting  lo&ts  4 
months.  The  executive  power  is  delegated  to  6 ml« 
nisters,  under  whose  control  are  placed  all  matters 
connect  with  the  interior,  foreign  aflhirs,  justice,  ma- 
rine, war,  and  Soance. 

BraxU  U divided  into  H nrovinees  for  the  Durposes  of 
district  government,  and  their  alTiirs  are  aoministered 
by  as  many  presidents,  who  arc  styled  “ presidentes  de 
provlncias.” 

The  diplomatic  body  is  composed  of  two  envoyS'.extni* 
ordinary,  one  resident  at  the  court  of  France,  the  other 
at  that  of  Knglaiid  ; there  is  also  a resident  in  Austria, 
and  a charg«5  d’afliilrcs  In  Fortug.-d,  .Su;iin.  Beleium,  tlie 
Hanseatic  rcpubUcs,  Prussia.  Home.  N'aptos,  Vlorcnce, 
Ac.  In  America  there  are  three  ; vis.  in  the  U.  Slates,  | 
at  Duenos  .4yres.  and  at  Monte  Video.  The  secretaries  I 
and  atiarhe»  amount  to  IH 

The  Brasilian  aristocracy,  in  lSt4.  was  composed  as 
follows : roarquisses.  7 counts,  29  viscounts,  and  32 
barons.  Titles  of  nutiility  are  not  herediury. 

Brasil  was  recognised  as  an  Indi’psmdent  empire  by 
Portugal,  7th  S<*pL  M25.  and  sutHoqucntly  by  lliv  other 
cabinets  of  Knrope.  Don  Pedro  1 1.,  the  present  emperor, 
was  bom  2d  Dec.,  1 423. 

As  regards  legitlntion,  a vast  do.!!  remains  to  bo  done 
in  Drazn.  Where  a statute-book  is  wanting,  the  admi- 
itistratinn  of  instico  must  bo  fluctiuiting  and  uncorUin. 
The  criminal  rode  is  a curious  mcmuri.il  of  the  tur- 
bulent times  of  1430,  when  It  was  compiled,  state 
oiTenros  bring  treated  in  it  with  the  greatest  indulgence. 
In  consequence,  government  found  it  iin{>cratisi-ly  ne- 
i^ossary,  on  the  increase  of  crime  in  the  pruvinci'S,  and 
the  progress  of  disaircction  in  the  disiurltcil  districts  of 
Para,  Kio  Grande  do  Sul,  and  Sail  Petiro,  to  have  | 
recourse  to  far  stronger  punUbments  than  were  war- 
ranted by  the  letter  of  the  law.  I 

As  the  prosecution  of  criminals  Is  lelt  to  the  parties 
who  have  been  Injureil,  it  not  unfrniucntiy  happens 
that  crime  goes  altogether  unpunished,  parties  lA-'ing 
unwilling  to  undergo  the  oxp<'nsc  and  trouble  of  i>ro- 
aecutlon.  The  coiisequcnro  of  tliU  system  of  auroi- 
nistration  of  the  law  Is.  that  private  revenge  very  often 
supplies  the  place  uf  public  justice.  Mathisun  <p.  I3H.) 
mentions  an  authenticated  instance  uf  an  Itulividuai 
who  had  committed  no  less  than  four  a«s.-issinations 
in  one \ear,  from  motives  of  private  revenge,  and  in 
every  fnstauce  he  escaped  without  being  called  tu  any  | 
account.  I 

7?c/igitm.  — The  established  religion  of  Brasil  1#  the 
Roniaii  Catholic;  but  all  other  religions  are  tolerated,  | 
and  there  is  not  now.  whatever  there  may  have  been 
formerly,  much  Intolerance  among  the  Broxiltan  Ca-  ^ 
tholics,  except  among  the  lowest  and  least  instructed 
cl.asses.  Iiidred  the  others  arc  generally  dbtitigiiished  j 
by  a want  of  zeal  in  religious  matters  ; and  arc  more  < 
oocupiM  with  the  outward  ceremonies  of  religion  than 
with  its  spirit  nr  practical  influence.  There  is.  of  course,  | 
great  dinert-nLCS  among  the  clergy.  Some  of  them  pos- 
sess the  virtues  and  acquirements  that  are  suiublv  to  ; 
their  station ; but  such  is  not  generally  the  rate;  the  > 
majority  being  ignorant,  blguled,  and  not  unfrequently  j 
immoral.  A reform  of  the  priesthood  would  do  more  ' 
than  anything  else  to  improve  the  oaCioaal  character  and  I 
mnr.als.  I 

Kc'leslaslicat  affiiri  are  under  the  direction  of  an  ' 
archbisiiop,  at  Bahia,  (originally  a idshnpric,  Iwing  the 
first  founded  in  Brazil,  iu  1.S22,  and  raised  to  the  archi- 
cpiscnpal  r.-mk  in  l(>G7 :)  C bishops ; via.,  at  Bin,  Por-  ' 
n<unhuco,  Maraiihao.  Pam.  Marlan.o,  and  San  Paulo ; 
and  2 “prclaci-ii,*' with  episcopal  powers  ; viz..  Goyaz, 
and  Ciiya^.  The  church  of  ur,azll  h.as  been  for  some 
time  engaged  In  a dispute  witli  Kome  as  to  the  .appoint- 
ment of  the  bishops,  the  pope  claiming  the  sovereign  . 
right  uf  nomination,  which  the  church  rejects. 

Monasteries  and  nunneries  arc,  or  rather  were,  nu- 
merous in  many  parts  of  Brazil.  The  saints'  days  are 
aaid  to  be  ri’lebraled  in  n manner  as  splendid  as  at 
Home.  A recent  writer  (D6iils,  p.  132.)  observes  that 
nrlMicr  the  carnival  at  Venlci*,  nor  the  declining  mas- 
qii.-rndesof  P.vrls,  can  convey  an  exact  Idea  of  the  tumult 
and  extreme  aMurditics  which  prevail  during  llie  days  of 
tho  “ tntrwl'i,"  or  r.arnfval,  not  only  at  Ulo.  but  ih  rough-  ' 
out  tho  cities  of  Bnuil.  Luckily,  however,  measiiret 
have  been  taken  for  lessrmng  the  number  of  monasteries 
and  nuuncric?.  'Hie  revenues  of  inanv  of  them  have 
noeriiii  lo  ll'«  crown,  and  their  biithfuigs  hare  been 
a]<i>licd  to  uU.cr  and  more  useful  pur]>osos. 


Army  mnd  S'.iry.^The  land  forces  amount  to  from 
60,000  to  65.000  men  ; of  whom  2.3, (KK>  are  regular  troops. 
The  latter  have  rei'elved  convidernMe  additions  of  l.ite 
years.  Previously  they  did  uol  exceed  K.OWI. 

The  remainder  of  the  military  force  consists  of  regular 
and  local  militia:  tho  former  may  be  des|>atcl>cd  on 
foreign  service,  while  be  Latter  docs  not  leave  the  place 
of  their  oL>ode. 

Tho  local  militia,  In  which  every  m.an  from  16  to  60. 
who  is  nut  alrcadr  enrolled  In  the  regular  militia  or 
the  troops  of  the  liue,  may  be  called  upon  to  serve,  con- 
stitutes an  Important  defeocc,  and  is  chiefly  employed  in 
maintaining  internal  ordor  One  great  use  may  be  said 
to  be  that  of  keeping  upa  certain  military  order  among 
tlic  people.  Us  chief  oolceri  are  the  “ capitao  mors,"  or 
colonels. 

The  navr  numbers  1 ship  of  the  line.  2 frigates,  .5  cor- 
vettes, 7 schooners,  G steamers,  &c. ; but  they  are  all  in 
a very  InclBcient  state. 

liitcovcry  and  Ilitiorical  Sic/cA.-^lt  is  generally 
believed  that  the  first  discovery  of  Br.itn.wns  mode 
on  the  26th  of  January,  I.V)0,  by  the  Spaniards,  undiT 
Vincente  Yonez  Pincon,  a native  of  Palos,  and  one 
of  the  companions  ol  Columbus.  He  Is  said  to  ham 
touched  at  0a|>c  St.  Augustin,  and  to  have  subs<n)tu*ntly 
coasted  along  the  shore  as  far  as  the  river  Amazon,  niid 
thence  to  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco.  His  discovery  does 
not  appear  to  hare  boon  attended  by  any  important 
results,  for  he  mode  no  settlement,  but  merely  vlniimnl 
the  country  for  Spain. 

In  the  same  year,  Pedro  Alvarez  Cabral  was  ap|>olnied 
admiral  of  a large  fleet  sent  out  by  Emanuel,  king  of 
Portugal,  to  fuilow  up  the  successful  voyage  of  \ asro 
de  Gama  In  the  east.  Adverse  winds  drove  the  exp^-di- 
tion  so  far  W.  that,  on  the  25th  of  April,  Cabral  fell  in 
with  the  co,*ut  of  Braxil,  which  he  supposed  at  flriiC 
to  be  an  island  ; and  on  G(^  Frid.ir  the  fleet  cast  andtor 
in  a commotlious  harlrour,  to  which  he  gave  the  name 
of  Porto  Ss'guro.  Having  token  possesslnii  of  tho 
country  for  the  crown  of  Portugal,  by  erecting  a rross^ 
and  giving  it  the  name  of  I'terra  He  SatU.i  ('ruz,  ('abr.n 

Srocerded  on  his  voyage,  taking  core,  however,  iu  the 
rst  place,  to  send  niformAtlon  of  his  diseuverv  to  his 
sovereign.  Soon  after  this  intelligence  reached  Portugal, 
Emanuel  despatched  a small  squadron  to  explore  the 
country,  under  Uic  command  nf  the  famous  Amerigo 
Vcspucd,  who  had  b«HTi  invited  from  Seville  for  ih.nt 
purimse,  in  1602,  and  who  made  a second  voyage  in  .t 
subsequent  year.  In  1501,  he  again  returned  to  Euro|>c, 
bringing  w'ith  liim  a cargo  of  Brazil  wood.  Ac. 

It  was  not  until  150K  that  a third  voyage  of  discovery 
was  undertaken  to  Brazil,  as  the  advantages  which  li.-vd 
accrued  on  the  former  voyages  did  not  apiM‘ar  tor  have 
answeri*d  the  expectations  of  the  unjectors.  Amerigo 
Vespucci  was  then  desp.itchej  by  llie  king  of  Sj«vin.  to 
whose  service  he  had  reiurned.  to  take  p«is»es*lun  of  the 
country.  But  this  producetl  n remonstrance  fr<im  Por- 
tiigal  ; aivd  a dispute  luvrlug  arisen  amongst  some  of  the 
leaders  of  the  expevlitlon,  it  returned  to  St>iiiu  without 
eirectlng  any  thing  of  Importance.  Iu  1515,  another  ex- 
pctlitlon  was  fltteil  out  from  Sp.iin.  the  comm.uul  of 
wliich  was  assigned  to  Juan  Diaz  tie  Solis,  with  the  os- 
tensible purpose  of  fintllng  a pas.sage  to  the  great  P.acific 
Ocean.  Tu  this  navigator  is  sup|x>ti'd  to  be(<mg  the  ho- 
tmtir  ofliaving  dUcovercst  the  harbour  of  Kiu  Janeiro,  on 
the  1st  of  Jan.,  1516.  though  the  priorlly.  in  this  respect, 
has  ttren  disputed  by  the  Portuguese  admiral,  Martin 
Afl“ouso  de  .Souz.o,  On  the  return  of  the  expedition  to 
Spain,  the  Portuguese  government  claimed  the  cargoes, 
and  again  remonstrateu  oq  this  interference  on  the  part 
of  Spain. 

In  the  reign  of  Joan  HI.,  tho  coast  was  divided  into 
captaincies,  many  of  which  extended  50  leagues.  It  is 
mvdless  to  follow  sten  by  step  the  rising  fortunes  of  (he 
Brazilian  territory.  Various  towns  sprung  up  along  the 
shore,  which  were  subject  to  the  vicusltudcs  that  thm 
usually  awaited  newly  founded  colonies.  They  were 
surccssivrly  taken  and  plundered  by  the  French,  Dutch, 
English,  Ac.,  who,  if  n<g  expelleii,  usually  contenicni 
tiiemselves  with  a short  possession,  and  alMndoned  them, 
after  frequently  eommiitiiig  the  most  tvarbaroiis  atro- 
cities. Notwithst'imbng  these  calamities,  the  colony 
motiniicd  to  increase  in  proi^rlty  and  Importance  un- 
der the  tiiperinti’iidence  ot  the  Portuguese  gorem- 
ment.  But  it  exiierlniced  a zevere  check  on  the  annex- 
ation of  I’ortug.il  lo  (he  crown  of  .Spain  in  15*ch,  dvtrhtg 
the  reign  of  Piiilip  It.  As  the  mtni*s  that  h »d  been 
discovered,  down  to  that  |>ertod,  yielded  less  wenltli 
than  those  of  the  S|Kuush  possessions  In  S.  America, 
Brazil  did  not  rrcclve  imich  favimr  from  (hut  monarch. 
The  Dutch  ti>ok  advantage  of  this  imUfTorenre  on  the 
part  of  Spain  : and  it  was  not  Indecti  until  they  had  made 
consideralde  inroads,  tiiat  nn  expetlltlon  was' fitted  cut. 
In  1640.  to  expel  tliein  fonn  the  territory.  AIhuiI  this 
prriotl.  the  house  of  Br.ig.mZH  w.is  rertoied  to  tho  throne 
uf  l\Htugal.  After  a long  and  ilc<'iii-r.ac  struggle,  tho 
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Dutch  wcrp  fnropcllrj  to  eraciiatc  Brr.xil  in  K*54. 
Henceforward  it  continued  In  (he  poxseniiinn  of  l*or- 
(upaJ.  Imt  (he  l iltor  country  iR-itJp  in  a very  ahjoct  im- 
porrrithed  Kate,  in»tcai)  of  rrndrrinp  actintanre  to  Itt 
colony,  wan  rnmpeUed  to  re»t  its  prinri(ial  hope*  of 
hrinp  able  to  mulntain  an  Independent  exintence  on  the 
uealth  and  reumrcesof  Kraxil.  which  it  aiihjeftwl  to  all 
the  galling  and  vexatioua  rc»traiut»  of  the  old  colonial 
•yitem. 

Ill  IHOS  a new  »m  bepan  in  BraiH.  Tlie  French  ha»inp 
inradi'd  Portugal  in  the  courie  of  the  previous  year,  the 

firince  regent,  John  VI.,  and  bU  court,  acrompnnled  hya 
■rpe  iHKly  of  emigrant*,  »et  anil  for  llraxil.  where  they 
arrivt*d  on  (he  of  Jan..  Itraiil  imnunliateiy 

(*ea<ed  to  be  (reatetl  as  a eol»ny.  In  the  course  of  the 
•amc  yc,ar,  her  porta  were  thrown  ©jn-n  In  all  friendly 
nnd  neutral  nation* ; and  by  n decree  datetl  the  I5th  of 
Nov.,  IhU.  all  uaiiuu*  were  allowed  to  trade  rri*cly  with 
them. 

The  revolution  In  Portugal  in  I«20wa»  very  ipeetllly 
fi>Uowe»i  by  a reroliitlonary  movement  of  the  Mtnede- 
aeripiioniii  IVruambuco ; and  to  restore  tnuiquUlity.  nnd 
anticipate  the  further  progreitof  revolution,  the  govern* 
In  H‘il,proclaime<i  the  adoption  of  the  Portuguese 
constitution.  .Soon  anerthiy.the  king  having  left  Hrazil 
for  Portugal,  a Krugglc  commenced  ijetwi-en  the  Portu- 
puew,  who  wiihetl  tc»  recoser  their  former  a«reudancy 
ovi-r  llr.-uil,  ,ind  the  nrazMian*.  who  were  resolvetl  to 
preserve  their  newiy  acquired  Ut>ertle«,  which  cndesl  in 
the  complete  separation  of  all  mnnectlon,  other  than  that 
■ubsislitig  between  Inde|iendeiit  state*,  between  the  (wo 
iMuntrirs.  Tlie  government  of  DrazU  having  been  en- 
trusted to  the  crown  prince.  Don  Petlro,  he  refuted  to 
.idmit  the  troops  sent  out  by  Portugal  to  support  her 
uuthonly,  or  to  olwy  (he  instruction*  of  the  king  hi* 
iallier.  In  the  following  year.  Ptri.  Ilr.atll  was  de-  : 
clarerl  to  be  a free  and  iTxlejHNUleut  slate,  and  Don  Pr*dro 
n*>tiin<‘d  the  title  of  em}ieror.  Alter  several  stormy  , 
delate*,  the  pnrject  of  a cointitution  (see  ant^},  sub- 
mitted by  the  *Tn|>cror,  wras  aceepii*d  } hut  the  dlspiite* 
bs'twern  the  emperor  and  the  chamber  of  drpiitiet 
h.wing  continued,  the  former  ab<llratetl  the  throne  In  . 
favour  of  lit*  ion,  a minor,  in  )H3|,  and.  singular  as  it  may 
seem,  tlio  riglits  of  the  Utter  have  hitherto  been  pre- 
aervesl ; and  some  attempt*  at  insurrection  by  the  re-  I 
publican  |>arty  hare  Ihu  ii  suppressed  without  much  diffl-  I 
cully,  ami  internal  tranquillity  ha*  been  pretty  well  ' 
maintained.  i 

('nnsiderlng  the  lengthened  period  during  which  Bra-  i 
zil  has  been  coloni»e<l ; Us  vut  extent  and  fertility ; the 
variety  of  Id  prmliictions.  and  its  favourable  lUnation  for  | 
c<itnmeree.  its  progress  in  the  arcumulatlon  of  population  ; 
nnd  wi'alth  has  tn-en  extremely  slow.  This  apparent 
anom.ily  mar.  however,  be  easily  explained.  The  *low  | 
progress  of  (irarM,  like  that  of  the  rnntiguou*  ci’^dcrant  { 
S|k4iiish  cnionir*.  Is  entirely  owing  to  the  vicious  prin- 
ciples on  whirh  it  was  govemtrd  i»y  the  mother  country  ; 
toihe  rigid  exclusion  of  ftireigners  from  the  country  ; the 
opprcsslvo  restriction*  laid  on  the  trade  nnd  industry 
of  thecnlnnist*  ; nnd  more  than  nil  the  rest,  to  the  igno- 
rance of  the  Portuguese,  and  their  Inferiority,  in  re»j»ecl 
of  science  and  art.  to  most  other  oationi  of  Eumj*e. 
Portugal  could  liequeath  nothing  to  her  colonics  but 
pritle,  superstitiun,  and  Intoleranee.  Rut  since  the 
dnwnfal  of  the  old  colonial  system,  consequent  on 
the  emigraiinn  of  (he  court  to  Uraiil,  the  foiimln- 
tiims  of  a new  and  Ijctter  order  of  thing*  h.ive  been 
laid.  Sorui  *4*e/nriim  nntn'ftir  onto.  The  settlement  I 
of  foreigner*  Iti  Hnuil.  ami  the  unfrt(ere«l  Inlercourto  I 
she  now  cnrriea  on  with  all  the  most  civitim!  countries  j 
of  the  world,  have  already  had  the  best  elfect*.  And 
though  It  will  require  a lengthened  jterlml  to  counter- 
net  the  joint  influence  nf  ignorance,  slavery,  ami  a 
debasing  superstition.  Brasil  t*  rising,  not  merely  in 
the  Br.ileof  wealth  and  I'opulaiion,  but  also  in  that  of 
cirilisation. 

BRA7.ZA.  an  Isl.xnd  of  the  Adriatic  Sea,  ne.xr  the 
ro.iftt  of  Dalmatia,  de|iondent  on  the  circle  nf  Sp.alatro. 

It  is  ab<mt  *il  m.  long,  by  from  ^ to  7 broad,  and  contains 
Vi  vin.*ig>>*.  wdh  i.'i.Oivi  inh.xbitants.  It  It  very  immu- 
tojuou.*  and  rmky  : in  the  most  elevated  parts  lliero  are  . 
tar/'*  tr.icis  quite  stony,  and  hardly  Rt  to  bear  thi>  w lldesl 
idauts.  (Ireat  labour  and  exi>ense  are  neress.iry  to 
liring  the  ground  to  a (It  state  for  till.igi*;  yut  the  In- 
h.iliiUnts  go  on  progressively  increasing  thdr  culli«.\ted 
land,  and  consequently  their  vintage,  and  diminishing 
their  wiuat*  arul  cattle.  Its  wine  Is  aeroiintixl  the  l>e>t 
in  Dalmatia;  the  other  ve^ablc  prodiirtioni  are  oil, 
fig*,  almonds,  aud  s.ilTron.  The  corn  crop  is  extremely  i 
scanty,  scarcely  afliwiiing  subsistence  to  the  ii)haMt.uit«  ■ 
f.vr  three  months  in  the  year ; hcncc  they  .ire  obllg*  d to  j 
import  to  a Urge  extent  from  the  mainland.  The  stony  i 
iiiitnre  of  iho  soil,  iuwl  the  scarcity  of  fresh  wafer,  sub- 
ject the  isloml  to  frequent  drought*.  Bnuza  was  fainuiii 
In  anneal  times  for  Its  kids,  which  still  continue  in  their  | 
former  p«Tfe«  eioo.  The  ita»tnr«*s  here  give  to  iJie  ftc»li  j 
But  only  of  kids,  but  of  iamb*,  a particuliu’  dehraer  of  j 
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taste  ; the  milk  too  of  this  Island  is  for  iU|»erinr  to  that 
of  the  iielghlKUiriog  countries,  to  that  Us  chei  se  is  In 

Kent  rriiute  in  Dalmatia,  ami  wherever  it  U known. 

H'S  ami  silk  are  cuitivatfxl  with  some  success ; aud  the 
berries  of  the  lentisk  furnish  (he  i*ea«nnts  with  oil  during 
a srarrity  ol  olives.  'Phis  isUml  Ndonged  ftinneri)  to 
I the  repulillr  of  \ enlce,  and  was  c«d«-d  to  Austria  at  IM 
peace  «if  f'ainfso  Formio. 

HIIRCIIIN,  A ri>yol  burgh  of  .Svotland,  ro.  Forfav, 
on  a sloping  bank  on  the  h-ft  side  of  (he  S.  Fsk,  7|  m.  W. 
from  its  junction  with  the  sea  at  Mnotrose.  Pop.  of  the 
town,  3,h.M  ; of  the  town  and  iwir.,  7,^ib0.  The  main 
street,  which  run*  nearly  K.  and  S„  is  about  a mUe  bi 
length.  Some  portions  of  the  town  arc  very  steep,  par. 
ticiiUrly  alfoiit  the  Cmas.  It  was  formerly  walled,  and 
wax  also  a bishop’s  see : the  hisimpric  was  founded  by 
Dri  Id  I.  alxiiit  the  mhldle  of  tl>«  13Ui  century  ; and  the 
portion  of  the  cath<*dr.il  which  now  forms  the  parish 
rhnrrh  still  remain*.  It  was  originally  a Kately  Gothic 
structure,  but  its  architectural  iMxmtv  and  symmetry  have 
be<*n  defaced  by  the  l«.l  taste  djxpfayixi  in  modem  ro. 
pairs.  It  is  surmounted  l>y  a b{uare  steeple  120  ft.  high. 
In  addition  to  the  parish  church,  w hich  is  collegiate,  them 
are  in  the  town  no  fewer  than  four  Presbyterian  dissent- 
ing rha|K‘U.  und  one  Kpi<cttpal  chapel ; there  is  also  a 
new  place  of  worship,  recently  bulU,  in  ronnecthm  with 
the  established  church.  There  are  various  schools  in 
Brechin.  aU  of  them  conducted  on  the  tw'st  prindidea. 
In  the  churchyarxi.  near  the  cathedral.  U one  of  thos# 
round  towers,  of  which  there  is  only  another  in  Scotland, 
at  Al»ernethy.  and  w hich,  it  is  suppowd,  were  built  by  the 
Piets,  but  for  what  purpose  is  unknown.  It  is  lOH  ft. 
high,  is  surmminted  by  a conical  roof  of  grey  slate,  and 
ha*  no  staircase,  Hilier  withrput  or  within.  In  another 
fMrt  of  the  town  is  an  ancient  hospital,  called  the  Mahom 
Dirtt,  now  usixl  as  a stable  ; but  certain  ftin^  w hich  be- 
lougfxl  U>  It  afford  wei'kly  allowances  to  |>oor  tiihah.  bidng 
the  w idow  s or  children  of  l)urge**c*.  The  Hrd  Friar*  seem 
to  have  had  a monastery  here,  but  all  traci^  of  H have 
deapjienrcd.  (AVi/A’s  Sent,  iUtkoM,  edit.  IH24,  p.  3b7.) 
But,  mteresliiig  and  venerable  a*  Brechin  U for  its  anti- 
quities and  its  nistnriral  nnd  ecclesiastical  name,  it  is  no 
lest  Important  now.  thovigh  in  a very  diflerent  deport- 
ment, — that  of  manufacture*.  Its  staph*  roaniifarture  is 
linen,  portly  blrarhMl,  (hence  the  number  of  bleach- 
ing grounds  in  the  Immediate  vldtiity.)  and  Oinaburgha, 
sarkcloth.  coffee  and  cotton  boding.  Jke.  “ The  j>arti- 
ctilar  branches  of  manulacture,*'  to  quote  from  tho 
.Vrtr  matinidU  Accouni  (No.  I.  | Br(ckm^,  “ are  heck- 
ling. spinning.  we.vving.  and  bleaching.  'Phere  may  be 
einplxyed  in  heckling  abou!  30  men  and  women  t in 
spinning,  2(Vi ; in  weaving,  from  1,000  to  I..VK};  In 
hit'.-u'hing,  from  40  to  AU.  Beside*  the  above  Itranchea 
of  manufacture,  two  distilleries  for  spirits,  three  nurse- 
riet,  and  thre<*  lime-works,  have  been  for  s<wne  time  In 
full  nucralim)  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  th« 
town.*  Brechin  unites  with  Montrose.  Forfar.  Bervlcv 
and  Arbn»ath  In  Miiding  a mem.  to  the  H.  off.’.  Be- 
glstertxl  electors.  In  1rJ*»*3i9.  235.  Of  the  eminent  men 
which  this  place  has  produced,  the  late  Dr.  John  cUliea, 
author  of  a r.-iluahh*  History  of  Greece,  a translatinn  of 
(lie  Politics  of  Ariitntie.  and  royal  historiographer  for 
Scotland,  deserve*  special  menlUm. 

llreehtn  Castle,  wnlrh  has  been  for  many  centuries  the 
residtmee  of  the  Mautes  of  Panmure,  stands  on  a precl- 
pire  overhtoking  the  Ksk,  and  is  separated  from  the 
town  by  a d4H*p  ravine.  'I  hls  castle  was  formerly  a for- 
tress. In  I3<i3.  it  withstood  a siege  of  20  day*  by  the 
English  under  Kdw.tnl  I.  ; and  surrendered  only  when 
Mr  Thomas  Maule.  its  brave  commander,  was  kdicd.  » 
BllKCON,  or  BUI-CKNGCK.  an  InUnd  co.  of  .S. 
Wale*.  Iinvlng  N.  the  ros.  nf  Cardigan  and  Kattnur ; 
W.  I'ardigan  and  Caermartlicn ; S.  (tlomorgaiv  and 
Monmouth  ; and  K.  the  latter  and  Hereford.  It  isalxHiC 
I 3-'i  m.  in  length,  by  atwnit  30  m.  In  breadth,  and  ctrnulns 
j 4’x2,.Vki  arres.  It  is  pervadixt  by  two  principal  mountain 
chains,  which,  w Hit  Iheir  off*i*t«,  wenpy  a large  portion 
of  the  surface.  'I'he  highest  summit*  arc  the  beacon*  of 
Brc<  kr>ock,  (*apellaj»te.  and  Cra*lle  numntain ; rev|»ect- 
I Irely  2,wii^  2J''J4.  .and  2.MA  ft.  almve  the  level  of  the  sea. 

• There  are,  h<  w ever,  a number  of  lieauUful  and  fertile 
valley*.  The  Wye  skirt*  Ihe  ro.  fur  a ctmsldcrai'le  dis- 
Ui>cr  un  the  N.W.,  and  It  I*  traversed  bv  the  Usk.  Taaf, 
and  other  lesser  streams.  Climate  rather  severe  and 
humid.  Though  a g<K»d  tleal  improved,  agriculture  f* 
still  In  a very  Im-kward  state : ami  no  proper  rotation  of 
«Top*  is  observixl.  (hat*  ann  barley  are  the  priiidtoU 
objiTti  of  attention,  but  a good  deal  of  whe.at  is  also 
r.iis.  d.  Turnip*  are  more  extensively  cultivaird  than 
formerly,  anti  the  stmk  of  cattle  and  sheep  is  also  im. 
proved.  Farm*  mostly  small,  and  generally  ocrupiixl  by 
tenants  at  will  Average  rent  of  land  In  IHIO.  .V.  2d.  an 
acre.  Manufactures  untmportant.  consisting  prinrlitally 
of  woollen  cloth,  the  prmluce  of  domestic  Industry, 
Th‘-rf  .VC  Iron-work*  on  the  S.  conflne*  cf  the  ro..  adjM> 
cent  to  those  ot  Merthyr  Tydvtl,  llirwain.  and  Humney, 
which  rii)pl«>3(*d  in  l(s31  470  mcu.  Prbidpal  town* 
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Brecon,  frUkh-iwclI.  ami  Ihiilth.  Thc'Wehh  langtJAfte. 
thnii^h  »tiU  4iHiKi*n  In  tlitflTcnt  parla  of  thcco.,  la  falling 
rapidly  Into  aUn  c.  Hrccoi)  U divided  into  6 hund.  mid 
WJ  par.  In  it  liaU  9373  inbah.  hoiiact ; U.MH 

ramdi<Hi,  nnd  47,7<>3  inhab.  Itrctunia  2 me<n.  to  the  II. 
of  C.,  I for  the  ro.  and  I for  tlic  bor.  of  Brecon.  Re* 
;:Uti*rod  for  co.,  S,2**5.  ExiHiiidllum 

lor  llu*  relief  of  the  poor  In  1KI7-3I4, 

UntrON,  a bo.  and  town  of  S.Walci.  can.  of  the  ahore 
ro.,  at  tlie  confluence  of  the  HunddO  and  Tarrel  with  the 
r*k;  141  m.  W.  by  N.  London.  Fop.,  liial.  4.H‘8  ; |h3I, 
h/i'JG:  hootci  at  the  latter  dale,  l.t.S).  It  la  an  aneient, 
IrreguUrly.lmilt  town,  on  a very  lieautiful  and  ptrior- 
psqne  site : tlsere  arc  three  principal  atrecta,  which  di- 
verge from  the  hlfh  ftreet.  and  ronlain  many  well-built 
houses  ; the  meaneat  buildings  are  towards  the  ap- 
proarhea,  on  either  aide  i which.  Iinwever,  on  the  line  of 
the  chief  thoroughfare,  have  been  much  widened  and 
Unproved  within  a reccfit  i>erind  : It  ia  paved,  and  lighted 
with  goa.  There  are  four  churches  — .Kt.  John’s,  ori- 
ginally .vttached  to  the  priory;  St.  Mary's,  a chaivl  of 
cw.se  (Ixrth  (iothlr.  and  nearly  rclmllt  In  Henry  VMlI.’a 
reign);  St.  David'a,  built  soon  alter  the  Conquest,  and 
one  of  the  oldest  In  the  county  ; and  Christ  Church,  a 
rolieginte  church,  eatidvliahcd  ojr  Henry  VIII.:  It  is 
extr.i-|i.vrnchial,  and  has  a grammar-school  attached  to 
It.  There  is  an  endowed  free  school  for  SO  b<^s,  ami 
three  or  four  sm.vil  charities  (the  principal  of  which 
amounts  to  rwy.  a year,  for  apprenticing  t>oof  children), 
and  a borough  and  county  hall,  rebuilt  In  1770,  a good 
•K-icious  buikling,  In  the  nigh  street,  with  tlio  market 
nlAre  umicr  it.  There  is  a promenade  along  Uie 
I'sk,  under  the  old  town  walls,  which  commands  a 
noble  r.mge  of  mountain  scenery ; and  a more  retired 
one  through  the  priory  woods.  The  Brecknock  and 
Abergavenny  Canal  (is  m.  long)  commences  at  this 
town,  and  joins  the  Monmouthshire  Canal  (IK  m.  long), 
which  last  joins  the  L'sk  near  Newport.  There  are, 
on  it,  wharfs  for  coal  and  lime  at  Brecon  ; and  a tram- 
ro.vl  (3Sm.  in  Ii*n^h)  at  the  head,  for  conveying  tliesc 
and  other  artirle*  (idand  Uegular  passage  ami  tnwllng 
txuts  ply  on  the  canaL  Wcidcly  markets  are  held  on 
Friday  for  cattle;  .Salurday  aiul  Wednesday  for  general 
provisions  , and  S nnr.ual  fairs,  for  stock  ami  agricultural 

rifoduce  (each  pn-ceded  bv  a leather  fair).  Ut  Widnesd.iy 
n March,  4th  May.  6th  July.  9th  September,  and  IMn 
N’orember : those  of  May  and  KoTeml>er  are  also  statute 
fairs,  for  hiring  serrants.  There  arc  no  manufactures  ; 
aod  Hs  trade  chiefly  consists  in  the  supply  of  articles  of 
general  consumption  to  the  nrlghlHiurnuod,  which  com- 
prises the  greater  part  of  the  co.  I'hc  limits  of  the  pari, 
borough  cmnprise  the  par.  of  St.  David’s,  St.  John’s,  St. 
Mary's  ; (he  Castle,  and  Christ  Church  precincts,  and  the 
warn  of  Tremstle,  which  Is  10  m.  off,  and  only  connected 
with  it  for  election  purposes.  Its  prcM-nt  miintci|Htl  limits 
an-  restricted  to  about  one  third  of  the  former,  and  crim. 
prise  only  the  town  and  s«>nie  small  |>ortlons  Immediately 
contiguous.  It  has  4 aldermen  and  IScourH-illors.  Pre- 
viously to  the  Municipal  Hef<»mi  Act,  cmirts  of  petty 
and  quarter  sessions  for  the  borough  were  held,  but  the 
business  u-.u  of  trifling  extent : tlK-re  was  also  n court  of 
record,  («>r  the  recovery  of  debts,  hi'ldwi-ekly.on  Mondays 
and  Thursdays.  an<l  much  resorted  to.  Tins  and  the  )H>tty 
•cssious  are  still  lield.  The  ussixes  and  qiurter  sc-ssiems 
for  the  CO.  are  lu  hl  in  Brecon.  Brecon  has  rcturmyl  I m«-m. 
tf»  the  11.  nfC.  since  the  reign  of  Mary.  Previously  to  the 
Iteform  Act  (lie  privilege  vesieil  in  II  burgesses.  Then* 
are  5.V5  qualifying  tenemrot*  of  ItK.  and  upwards  : re- 
pistend  electors  in  IK3K,  339.  Breeon  is  the  chief 
l••^tling  town  of  the  co.  The  castle  of  Brecon  was  built 
In  JofH,  from  which  Derltid  the  town  also  «l.vtes  its  wigin ; 
tn.any  N'i>nnan  families  then  settled  in  llir  co.,  whose  i 
diMU'ciidarits  still  remain.  It  was  iiirrmindesl  by  strong  ; 
walls:  these  ami  the  casth- were  drslroyivi  In  the  last 
civil  war,  by  the  inh.ibltanls.  to  prevent  a siege,  or  Iwliig 
•addhd  with  the  mainiimanre  of  a garcisno, 

BKK  D.A,  a fortffkd  town  of  the  kingdom  of  Holland, 
pros.  Brabmt,  cap.  arroml.  and  cant.,  on  the  Merk, 
*ilni.  W.S.W.  Boi-i-lo-Duc.  and  30  m.  N.N.K.  Antwerp. 
Pop.  I.A.'OO.  Ills  (»ne  of  the  strongest  places  in  like 
kingilom.  l>eing  regularly  furtifltHl,  and  th-fended  tiy  a 
citadel  rrliiiilt  by  \Mlham  lil.  king  of  Bnalntid;  its 
|M>«ltinii,  in  the  middle  of  a marsh  that  may  be  laid  under 
water,  contnbuti^  m.atenally  to  iU  strength.  It  Is  w-e!l 
built,  with  broad  .-vnd  well-pavevl  streets;  has  4 squariv, 
a fine  quay,  si-vera)  canals,  an  arsetuil.  town-hall,  2 Pro- 
tcst.int  ami  4 t'atliuUc  churches,  .in  orph.in  hospital,  Ac. 
The  prlncip.ll  Protestant  church  has  a spire  ^ift.  in 
height.  The  ramparts  are  planttd  with  trees,  and  afforvl 
line  ^rom^^.vles.  It  Is  the  scat  of  tnbunals  of  primary 
juri»dK'tion  .and  of  comnterce;  and  has  souic  nautufac- 
tures  of  woulien  goods,  linen,  hats,  Ac.,  with  hrewerlcs 
and  tanneries. 

Br«Nl.i  w.n  taken  from  the  .'^panl.trd*  by  Piince  M.uirlce, 
In  I '.?u\  hy  kitc.ins  <»f  .i  »tr.itat.-<  in  Me;t.>-.tcd  hy  tin-  in  »«tcr 
t.i  .1  hiMl  wito  som  -limrs  supplitvl  the  g.irri«m  with  fuel. 
Wuh  suijpiUr  address,  he  contiivixl  to  intrmlucc  70 


chosen  soldiers  into  (he  town,  under  a eargn  of  turf; 
wlin,  having  nttarked  the  garrison  In  the  id:^ht.  ;.n«l 
secured  the  gates.  iliHr  ronira<le«  came  to  (heir  nsd>t- 
ance.  and  gjimd  possession  of  the  town.  It  was  n-t.-ki  n 
by  the  SpanUrds,  under  tlie  Marquis  of  Spino'a.  in 
Ib3.*i;  Intt  was  Anally  ci-drd  to  Holland  by  the  trr.it>  of 
Westphalia,  In  IfllK.  {JJict.UiograuJiiquc.ifC.i  It'alsun't 
PAi/io  //..  iii.  l.'iK.) 

I BltK'DF.  ( I. A),  a village  of  France,  dcp.  Clrotide,  rap. 
j cant.,  near  Bordeaux.  Pop.  l.MI. 
j This  village  would  be  unworthy  notice  In  a work  of  this 
[ sort,  were  It  n^t  that  in  its  environs  is  the  ChiUcaH  dr  Iti 
lirfde.wUvrr  the  illustrious  author  efthe  Kspntdrt  l.oit 
was  iMim,  and  where  lie  cum|>ose(l  the  greater  part  of  ids 
immortal  works.  It  Is  a largo  gloumy-iooking  building, 
in  the  middle  of  extensive  phiins  ami  meadows,  and  Is 
surrounded  by  a deep  ditch  tilltd  with  water,  over  n iijeli 
is  a drawbridge.  In  the  chatnlH-r  used  by  .Montesquieu, 
the  furniture  haslN-eo  carefully  preserv  ed  a«  in  liU  time  : <t 
consists  of  a plain  bed,  a few  rosy  chairs  of  aCuthlc  shain-. 
and  some  family  pictures  ; the  room  is  waitisruaed,  amt 
from  the  window  therelsnflncviewover  the  surrounding 
country.  Mmilesquivu  was  much  ottarhisl  to  this  retreat. 
'•  Je  puls  dire,”  says  he.  “ que  la  Bri-do  esl  uii  des  lieux 
aussi  agrcnbles  qu'il  y ait  cn  Fr.ime  ; au  chkteau  pi^s. 
la  nature  s’y  Iruiive  e»  rnlie  do  chandire,  et  ]K)itr  ainsi 
dire  au  lever  du  lit.”  (/fugo,  art.  (Jirondr ; luglu't 
6'trf/zcr/aisd,  /^c.  p.  3‘22.) 

BREMEN,  one  of  the  three  free  Gcrm.in  llans<<a(ic 
cltie*.  on  the  Weser,  by  wliich  U is  inlerserted.  Com. 
S.  W.  Hamburg,  and  altoutS?  m.  dbeet  dlstum'e  fr<nn 
Bremerhaven.  at  the  mouth  of  the  Wesrr;  lal.  4' 

N..  long.  8-'  4.V.3"  K.  Pop.  42.(XiO.  The  larger  portion 
of  (be  city,  r.iliod  the  AtMadt,  or  old  town,  lies  on  the 
right,  ami  the  or  new  town,  on  the  left  br.nk 

of  the  river.  Tin-  streets  in  the  latter  are  comparalivi 'y 
str.iJght  and  bro:ul.  but  those  in  the  f«>rincr  arc  ti-ovtly 
narrow  and  crooked,  and  tlie  bouses  bting  high,  tiuy 
h.ivp  a ghomr  ai>|>earan<^.  An  itUind  in  the  river  Is 
Indudi-d  within  the  city;  the  commuiiiratinn  Ix-twrcii 
Us  two  great  divlsinni  lieing  kept  up  by  a bridge.  whl«  h 
crosM-s  this  isUud.  The  rnin;arts  )>t  which  the  tuwn 
Wits  formerly  surroundwi.  have  Iweu  levelled,  piantevl.aml 
converted  into  Ane  g.irdrns  and  nromruadv-s.  It  has  9 
churches,  of  which  Uic  catlu-draJ,  built  lu  IRk),  U the 
nrincipal : the  church  of  .St.  Au'g.irius  has  a spire  32-*>  ft. 
In  height.  The  new  town-hall.  formerly  the  anhiepisro- 
pal  palace.  Is  a iHillding  of  the  some  elaborate  charac- 
ter AS  the  town  halls  in  Bniges.  and  other  cities 
of  the  NtdherUnds.  There  is  alio  an  old  town- 
hall,  built  in  14iA,  beneath  which  are  the  famous 
wine  cellars,  containing  vats  flllnl  with  hock,  sai<l 
to  be  eonsideratdy  more  than  KjO years  old.  It  has, 
also,  an  exchange,  with  concert  nnd  ball-rooms;  a 
musi-um,  built  in  ISOI,  containing  a public  library, 
lecture,  and  reading-rooms.  Ac. ; a thc.itre,  a building 
r r.illod  the  SrkutliMg.  or  place  of  im-ctlng  of  the  elder 
merchants  ((*<mecM//cw/u«i  SfmnTtttu)  \ a wiighlng- 
house;  a ptnlogt'gium  {tar  scientific  instruction),  gym- 
nasium, high  school.  School  of  commerce  and  navi- 
gation, school  of  design.  Ac.  ; 2 orphan  asylums,  and 
mimeroiii  other  rharitable  institutions.  One  of  tbiv 
most  interesting  objects  In  the  town  is  the  observatory, 
from  which  Dr.  OllK-rs discovered  the  new  planets  Pnllu 
aiKl  VcAta,  in  iw*j  and  IM)?.  Both  sides  the  river  are 
lined  with  handsome  nnd  conrenli-nt  quavs. 

Themamifiu-iuresof  Bremen  are  pretty  comklcraWe. 
The  princi;>ai  are  those  fi>r  the  preparation  of  snuff  and 
cigars,  which  employ  a grr.ii  many  hands.  There  are 
also  about  100  distilleries;  numerous  factories  for 
weaving,  and  rstabiishmeiits  for  blem-hing  linen  ; 3 fac- 
tories fc»r  the  spinning  of  cotton  ; 9 stigar  rcAneries ; 
with  lanueries.  s.iil  and  canvass  fadones  ; s<»ap  and 
caiulledo.;  cordagedo.;  oH  works.  Ac.  A eonMilcrable 
trade  is  also  carried  on  in  the  building  and  Attiiig  out  oT 
vessels. 

Tho  situation  of  Bremen  renders  her  the  rrincipal 
emjiorlum  of  Hanover,  Brunswick.  Hevie.  .and  other 
rtiuntrles  traversed  by  the  Wesrr.  In  cons**<pienee,  site 
has  an  extensive  and  Inrrcnsing  trade.  N esscls  of 
large  size  s(<>p  at  Bremeriiaven.  on  the  R.  side  of  the 
river,  where  a new  and  exc-ellent  liailrour  has  been 
formed  on  a piece  of  ground  ceded,  in  1h-.^7,  by  Hanover 
to  Bremen.  Vessels  drawing  from  IS  to  14  ft.  water 
ascend  the  river  ns  far  m \Vgp|.-irk,  13  m.  i>»-iow  Bre- 
men ; and  vesM-ls  not  drawing  more  than  7 ft-  water 
come  vip  t«  tho  city.  The  great  arlicirs  of  Import  aro 
tolucTo,  cofh-e,  sugar,  and  other  colonial  products  ; 
wh.ilc-oll.  cotton,  and  cotton  yarn,  vegetable  »(||, 
cheese,  butter,  wine,  tea,  rice,  iron,  spices,  dye-woods, 
Ac.  • 


Of  the  articles  of  cxp<*rt  linens  ocnipy  by  far  the 
movt  prominent  pl.nre;  ami  next  to  them  are  snulf  ami 
rlg.vrs.  with  linms  .*ii]d  b.u'on.  o.‘>k  lurk,  r.igv.  lavnc-v, 
rbirory.  oil-r.ike.  riT*.ic  d ‘ug-ir.  quilU.  soap.  hn.!.  vitiwd. 
Ac.  \Vc  subjoin  a li-l  of  ttu-  prui«  >p.tl  arlii  Us  ln;|Hnt<  -I 
into,  aud  exported  iroiu,  Brcun  ii,  iu  IhdS,  ^-iMxifvli.g  ihv 
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qaantity  or  (whore  that  U not  K^rcn)  the  value  of  each 
article. 

Principal  artlclei  of  Import  In  IWS : — 

TntMCro  . - lU.  I rr|*p*r  - 

Catrtm  - • lt,»gR/*)0  Tiir 

KHC«r  . . I |(uit«r 

Traill  oU 


Coijm 

CoUon  rain  and 
twiH  • 
Wliia 
Tm 
kk^ 

Hidw 
Indljto  . 


...liyitori*.  rhc«»e  (IKStil  • 
C.&I7  tMtaa. 

;iUr«o<i  • - 

fiH  t J.intMd  ilHia  • 
ll.OITbhd*.  Hrin)i  4lua 

I Iron,  tiar  tad 
plat* 

I 4ic.  Ac. 


SA.fOO  lb*, 
lon^ 

I^it/4a>UA. 

7W.<I7 

6on,tiiki 

H.A00 

6/109,000 


The  total  value  of  nil  the  artiric*  imjiortod  bj^  tea  Into 
Bremen  In  1h3$  wo»  I.\9QO.OOO  ilx-dolLan,  or  (at  3<.  2<f. 
per  riX'dulUr)  ?,S17,d(M. 

Principal  articloa  of  export  la  1^^ : — 


linen,  flne  falvlcs  <rala*} 
b«a«tivi  - 
ucaina 

tMd 

Iran  and  it««l  «ar* 

Corn  and  l<rauni«*  • 
Tobacco.  «nntt',  &c. 

C.4ari  {ralorl  • • 

Ulirat  Sour 
Ituttvr  . 

Chorao 
Itonra 
Leather 
Oak  bat  k 

Cotton  anoda 
OiicoT},  gneo  and  dr; 
rHarch 
tVhlir  l**ct 

Sn(ar,  refined  and  coane 
0>]  cak* 

|Up«ol| 

Ihilo  MMd 

Ou.lU 

T obaccn-p)  pot  | ralo*) 
(bcooii) 

IHno  in  Um 
Ham* 

S'™. 

Hacori 

JtmiMrbvrrlc* 

VitriS 

Wax 

W<x>d 


3,44A,OCn  Hx-doU. 
«,31t 
164  tialea. 
31, 4.V  cruller. 
57,««7 

. fi/n  UtU. 

. 9M6.479IU. 

. ib*. 

• S.IHI.749 

. 

. l,767rM9 

- i.iikr.„w 

- ktl.7N7 

• S^%1V5 

eio.rwi 

1 119,1196 
. 5**,973 

ivg,*w7» 

111  Uuu. 

. 13SIA.Mn0fia. 

. .’M.tiH  rtx-doll. 

• V,*t9  lotw. 

. .TM/'D7  Ite. 

. ;oi,.v-i9 

. CM*,'AV3 
977.VtO 
.^>t.3ak 
137.«:» 

• 67. >71 


Trital  value  of  export!  by  »ea  in  1S38.  1 1 ,,VX).0f>0.  rix- 
dollar*,  or  l.<*20,S33/.  But.  exclusive  of  her  trade  by 
»ea.  lireiuen  hai  a very  exU-tifive  interiird  trade,  on 
wlilrh,  Indeed,  her  external  trade  U almokt  wbully  but- 
tonu'd.* 

The  ahlpplng  of  Bremen  hax  Inereaxed  rapidly  xlncc 
1^^.  About  that  periotl,  mmt  colonial  and  foreign  goo<i» 
were  imported  In  Hiiglith  and  American  »hip$,  as  cun* 
•iimment*  on  foreimi  acrmint;  but  since  then,  the  ship- 
ping of  the  town  has  boon  to  much  augmcntrtl  that  a 
t'omiiaratively  small  portion  of  its  tratle  it  nmducUHl  In 
foreign  bottoms.  Since  then,  alKO,  the  Bremen  merchanU 
h.kve  formctl  catahlifihmenU  in  New  Vurk,  Uio  de  Janriro, 
U.'ivannah.and  other  rin|Kiriuins,  Inith  in  N'.and  S.  Ame- 
rica; so  that  they  hare  become  Ijcltcr  acquainted  *ith 
thr  state  of  foreira  demand  and  credit,  and  are  able  to 
conduct  thrir  bu»ino»s  with  greater  advantage  aud  secu- 
rity. Iti  |KZ7,  Bremen  luul  only  74  raerchant-ships, 
wIuTcas.  in  J.inuary  IKlli.  she  had  I.M  ; viz  . 2S  shins  uf 
U»)  lasts  and  upwards,  'if»  of  from  I.V)  to  200  lasts,  M from 
100  to  iy>  ditto.  4'i  from  .V]  to  100  ditto,  and  C under  fiO 
huts.  She  had  then,  also,  Mi  rlver-shlps.  of  from  12  to 
4.1  lasts.  Bremen  U the  iirindpal  ruutinental  port  for  the 
desiotch  of  emlgnintt  for  America,  as  many  as  lO.iiOO 
haring  cmharkrd  In  the  course  of  a single  year.  In  1A17 
there  entered  the  port  of  Bremen  0tf9  ships  (Inclutliiig 
(cpcatml  voyages), of  the  burden  of  l0.\tW  tons,  from  fo. 
reign  countries.  Of  these  2t)  shi])*.  of  3,040  tons'  burden, 
were  British ; mid  24  ships  of  7,GMi  tons*  burden.  Am<*ri- 
can.  Of  the  Bremen  ships  no  fewer  than  98  of  2-H.S75 
tons’  burden,  were  from  the  United  States ; aud  'J7  ships, 
of  li,34U  ion*'  bunlen,  from  CubA 

Bremou  Is  posses*^  of  a tract  of  territory  lying  round 
the  city,  on  l>oth  sides  the  Weser,  contaiulug  m ail  about 
74  sq,  m.  with  a nop.,  exclusive  of  tlial  of  the  city,  of 
I6.0UU  : mtdiing  tne  total  pup.  of  the  state,  AB.000.  The 
land,  which  is  low  and  marsiiy,  intersectetl  by  canals, 
an<]  verj-  fertile,  is  mostly  appropri.oted  to  pastun'.  The 
Inhab.  of  the  city  and  country  are  all  Proteslantx,  with 
the  exception  uf  about  I,.VX)  if.  ('athollcs  and  a few  Jew  s. 
The  exi'cutivo  government  is  vostixi  lit  a senate,  consist- 
ing of  4 burgomasters,  'i  sy  ndies.  aud  *24  couDcillors  ; but 
the  prInci|uU  legislative  authority  Is  in  the  hands  of  the 
assembly  of  bnrgesMw  {H'lttMt),  composesl  of  all  rosi- 
dent  citizens  that  (wiy  a certain  amount  of  taxes,  without 
ix'gnrd  to  tiieir  religion.  The  seuate  ehnnie  senators  for 
life,  from  a list  of  candidates  propused  hy  llic  burgesses. 
In  ImTi?,  the  Ordinary  and  extraordinary  revmtie  of  the 
republic  amouDUHl  to  fi73,H4.t  rlx.thdiais,  andlhcnrdi- 

* Til*  Bi*mm  TS*'a,4'«r««?«.  V.f-  Uw  pfmnd  - T.ii9U 
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nary  and  extraordinary  expenditure  tu.'67, 006  rlx-doliara, 
leaving  a dcflclt  of  23,163  rlx-dnU.irv.  There  Is  an  export 
duty  of  4 per  cent,  ad  ralorfm.  on  all  goods  ship|>ed 
from,  and  au  import  duty  of  | per  cent,  on  all  guoda 
im)fOrtod  Into,  Bremen.  The  |Kxt  aud  shipping  charges 
are  very  moderate.  Bremen  coiitributes  48.^  men  to  tho 
army  of  the  (.lerinanlc  conftxlerati'm. 

Bremen  is  said  to  tiare  be<-u  founded  in  7A8.  She  was  • 
longone  of  the  lemlmg  towns  of  the  llansnatlr  league.  In 
1641),  she  was  BUiimiuiH-tl  to  the  dirt,  and  allowed  a seat 
and  vole  on  the  Bhenish  bench.  In  the  culU-geof  imp«'rial 
cities.  In  1048,  at  the  treaty  of  Westphalia,  the  arch- 
bislionric  to  w ideb  Bremen  had  given  name  was  secnlar- 
Uctl  in  favour  of  Sweiicii,  who  held  it  till  1712,  when  it 
was  taken  possession  of  by  Denmark,  by  whom  it  was 
ceded  to  Hanover  in  1731.  Bremen  ariutiretl  from  the 
electors  of  Hanover  a full  recognithm  of  Its  independence 
and  other  prerogatives,  which  had  sometimes  been  dis- 
puted by  tho  Swedes.  In  1H06,  it  was  taken  by  the 
French  7 and  from  InlU  U>  IH13,  it  was  the  cap.  of  llio 
department  of  the  Mouths  tho  Woser.  In  1815,  it  was 
restored  by  the  c<mgress  of  Vienna  to  its  old  franchises, 
(/'on  Reden's  SUiitfUci  0/  tkc  Aingdowr  0/  lianorcr,  U. 
116.  Ac.  ; Conrertuitoru  AcxrVcw  ; Hoard  qf  Trade 
Papers,  viil.  5t*4.  and  prir.  iWornm/wTO.) 

BkENTFOUD,  a town  of  Kngiaml,  co.  Middlesex, 
hund.  Ostulluu  and  Eilhorue.  at  the  junction  of  tiia 
OrenC  with  the  Th.-um-s,  ft  m.  '\V.  by  S.  Londun.  Pop., 
IH2I,  8.641;  1M31.  9.H68:  houses  at  Che  latterdate,  1733. 

It  consists  of  one  lung  indifTcrcntly-built  street,  on  tho 
great  W.  road  from  the  metropolis : a mmlern  stoiio 
bridge  connects  it  with  the  S.  bank  of  the  Tiuunes,  .and 
another  (built  in  1h24.  on  the  site  of  one  very  ancient) 
spans  the  Brent,  which  dividivs  llin  town  into  Old  and 
New  Brentford  ; the  former  iu  the  parish  of  Ealing,  tiie 
Lvttcr  a distiuct  parish.  The  church  at  Old  Brentford 
b dependent  on  tlial  of  Ealing;  that  of  New  Breiufunl 
is  a chapel  of  ease  to  Hanw-eU:  both  are  m*>deni  struc* 
cures.  There  arc  4 dissenting  rhaps-ls,  3eiulowe»l  free 
sclmuls,  and  2 national  kIiooIs.  A weekly  market  Is 
held  on  Tuc-sdi^s.  and  annual  fairs  I7th  Mar  aud  I2ih 
September.  'fhere  are  flonr-miUs,  a diiiiUery,  and 
an  iron-foundry.  In  the  town;  the  malting  business  is 
also  carrloil  on  to  some  extent.  These  employ  many  uf 
tho  inh.'ihitants,  the  niarkrl  gardens  uf  Ealing  enipluy 
others  ; and  the  traihe  arising  its  thoroughfare  U 
considerable,  and  oc**upies  anothar  portion.  The  Grand 
Junction  Canal  joins  tiie  Brent  a little  below  Hanwell, 
and  its  convnmnicatiim  Is  continued  by  it  to  (he  Thames, 
on  which  (hero  aro  several  wharfs,  betweeu  the  town 
and  Kew  Gardfiu.  Ann.  val.  uf  real  prop,  in  l^'iS. 
of  Old  Brentford  and  Kaliug,  27,463/.  ; of  New  Brent- 
ford, 7,418/.  It  is  the  c»itml  town  of  a jHior  law 
union,  of  10  iiarlslies:  the  .iverage  rates  of  the  former 
are  3,126,  of  tne  latter  1,1.59/.;  the  fonner  ho*  live,  tiie 
latter  two  guardiana  Brentfonl  Iz  usually  couxldervd  the 
CO.  town,  but  it  hoi  no  public  hall,  nor  separate  ju- 
rlHllction.  There  Is  a court  of  requesU  for  debts  uudef 
40s.  hfhl  during  the  summer  halt  year  in  the  town; 
during  the  oUier  at  llxhri<lge:  Us  JiiriMUction  extends 
over  the  hundreds  of  Elthome  and  Spelltliome.  It  is 
the  chief  polliug  town,  where  tiio  eex  members  are  uo- 
minated. 

BBESCIA,  (an.  Britia)  acity  of  .Austrian  Itolv,  cap. 
prov,  same  name,  on  the  Garsa,  and  near  the  l«  h Ii:uik 
of  the  Mella,  at  the  font  nf  the  .Al}rs,  on  the  margin  of 
great  plain  of  la>mlia.’'dy.  .51  m.  E.  Milan,  and  3«  m. 
N'.N.E.  ('remona  ; lat.  4o'^  32*  18''  N.,  long,  lb  13'  34"  E. 
Pup.  3Ci,(XJ0.  It  Is  surrounded  by  w .-ills  ami  ramparts,  a/Ml 
ha&  a castle  on  a hill  011  an  ominenci*  within  the  walls : tli« 
str«H‘ts  arc  broad  and  straight,  aud  its  numerous  sqiuures, 
public  buildings,  fadaee*  ami  fountains,  give  it  an  air 
of  grandeur  aud  magiiUicencc.  It  is  the  sent  nf  a litshn^ 
lie;  and  has  a fine  modern  catht'dral  of  white  m.vrble, 
liegim  In  1604,  and  finished  only  In  iH'ifi ; an  elegant 
niiHlem  cpisco^  iwdace.  and  many  churches  aud  con- 
vents. some  of  which  aru  said  to  W ornamented  with 
pictures  hr  the  masbirs  of  the  Venetian  school.  'Fho 
rid.tfe  of  Justicc(/’r//(tzto  i'«/i/icu),  Imilt  on  the  siteuf 
an  ancient  temple.  Is  eiirluut,  as  exhibiting  that  im'on- 
gnious  mixture  uf  Gothic  ami  Grecian  architecture  to  be 
funud  In  so  many  of  the  edifices  of  northern  llaiy  : it  haj 
also  a fine  muM'iuii  of  antiqidtiex,  a large  theatre,  a 
mimte-de-pieta,  a public  Btirary.  lyceum.  gvmnasiiun, 
an  rUhenarum,  or  academy  of  tcienco  and  bmles-lettres, 
with  niinUTous  hospitals  and  eleemosynary  e*tal>il*h- 
ments.  aud  no  fewer  than  72  nu)>Bc  fountains.  It  Is  dls- 
liuguhhed  by  Us  industry  aou  traile.  Near  it  .-ire  largo 
Ironworks,  and  tho  arms  and  cutlery  of  Brescia  haie 
been  lung  rcckuued  the  b*‘xt  in  Italy : ft  lias  ^s<>  falx  ka 
of  silk,  flax,  )>apcr,  Ac.  wiUi  nucneruiis  utl-mills,  tan- 
neries, Ac.  A t.dr  cofurotnees  annually  011  the  6th  of 
August ; and  a large  huilding  is  constructed  outside  for 
tiie  m:ommoitatinii  of  those  rmquemtng  the  fair.  Bres>-i« 
has  prmlnced  many  eminent  men,  among  whom  may  be 
t|>i-cillctl  Tarlagiia.  MnsziiclielU.  Agonl.  Ac. 

This  cily  is  very  ancient.  It  is  suppusud  to  baro  been 
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the  cap.  of  Ihc  Cenomani,  and  It  suhacqucntlv  bfcaine  a and  cheap  ; education  cxci-Uvnt,  and  to  be  had  for  almoae 
Kornan  colony  and  muniripittm.  It  was  sacked  by  Attlla.  nothing  ;Ui«  people  intelligent,  fhink.  and  sociable;  the  li- 
Betng  dcclarnl  by  Otho  I.  a free  city,  It  was  governed  for  terarylnstitutionsnumerousandeasUyacceMlblcsaud  the 
nearly  .ttXi  years  by  its  own  consuls  ; l>ut  being  distracted  country  round  beautiful.  ThrcoMd/f/or.*i  (see  liEaLiN)aro 
by  the  contests  of  the  Giielphs  and  Ghibellincs,  it  i>l.v'rd  very  splendid.  Dram>drinking  is  rcry*  prevahut,  spirits 
Iticir,  in  H26.  under  the  Venetian  government.  It  was  cunstituting  the  principal  U'veragc  of  the  luiAcr  classes, 
taken  by  the  Freuch  during  the  League  of  Cambray.and  BItKSSA  Y.  one  of  tho  Shetland  islands,  « hich  see. 
having  revolted,  v/os  retaken  by  them  by  storm  in  1512,  BKESSU  iUK,  a town  of  Franco,  di;i>.  Ueux  Si^vres, 
whcnlt  was  given  up  to  military  execution.  On  this  oc-  cap.  arrond.,  on  a hill,  at  the  foot  of  which  is  the  Doln ; 
casion.  the  ("hevalier  Bayard,  the  knight  $ans  peur  e!  19  m.  N.V>'.  Partenny.  Pop.  I,«94.  It  U the  seat  of  a 
siTiu  njiToche,  was  severely  wounded.  It  has  also  been  tribuiuU  of  primary  jurisdiction,  anu  of  an  agricultural 
rc)»c8tedly  laid  waste  by  tne  plague  and  smallpox  ; and  society.  It  was  formerly  a furtided  town,  deAtidrd  by  a 
was  in  part  destroyed,  in  1769.  by  the  explosion  of  a pow-  castle,  destroyed  in  17U:i,  when  tlio  town  was  burnt  to  the 
dor  magasliie.  During  the  ascerKlancy  of  Napoleon,  it  ground,  with  the  exception  of  the  church  and  of  a single 
was  the  cap.  ofthe  dep.  of  Mclla.  house.  {Jingo,  arX.  lieux  Srfret.y 

The  chief  interest  of  the  town  is  derived  from  its  an*  BUKST.a  strongly  furtiUtd  marit.  town  of  France, 
tiquities.  During  excavations,  begun  in  |M20  and  con-  dvp.  FinUterre.  cap.  arrond.  of  the  same  namr>,  ixrupy 
tinuwl  till  1826,  there  was  discovered  a beautiful  temple  Ing  the  foot  and  declivity  of  a sU*ep  hill,  on  the  N.  slue 
of  white  marble,  adorned  with  columns  of  the  CorinthUn  of  a spacious  bay,  near  the  extremity  of  the  pcnlnr.  ut 
order:  and  under  Uie  pavement  was  found  a bronxe  Brittany ; 30m.  N.W.  Quimper,  132  m.  W.  N.W.  liennet, 
statue  of  Victory,  between  5 and  G ft.  high,  represented  and  314  m.  W.  8.  W.  P.vris ; Ut.  23'  H"  N.,  long, 
as  a very  fine  specimen  of  art.  {Rampoidi t Conder't  4'='  28'  4.V'  W.  ; pop.  29,773.  Inclusive  of  its  suburb 
li.  60.,  4c.)  Rccoiivrance,  from  which  it  is  sc‘|  orated  by  the  river 

BRP.SLAU,  the  second  city  of  the  Pnistian  do*  Penfeld,  It  U about  3 m.  In  circuit,  and  of  a triangular 
minions,  cap.  prov.  Silesia,  and  of  a regency  and  circ.  shape.  Brest  proper  (situated  on  the  K.  as  llccouvraiici: 
of  same  name,  at  the  confluence  of  the  small  river  Ohlau  Is  on  tho  W.  side  of  the  river)  is  naturally  dividvd  into 
with  the  CMcr ; tat.  5|0  6'  80"  K.,  Irnig.  17^  2'  18"  B.  the  upper  and  lower  town  : in  the  first,  which  is  the 
Pop.  (1637)  88,860.  of  whom  about  60,000  were  Protest-  most  ancient  portion,  though  containing  n considerable 
ants,  24,000  Catholics,  and  the  rem.iliuW  Jews,  &c.  It  number  of  good  moilem  ediltces,  the  streets  are  Irrs- 
oomprlses  the  old  and  new  towns,  with  various  suburbs,  gular,  crookrd,  and  narrow,  and  the  houses  st>  unevenly 
some  of  them  built  on  islands  of  the  Oder,  and  united  to  placed,  that  the  gardens  of  some  arc  on  a level  w itli  the 
the  body  of  the  town  bynumerous  bridges.  Stroctslntbe  oth  stories  of  iidiacent  ones.  In  sumo  places  the  dv-cli. 
old  town  mostly  narrow ; but  those  in  the  newer  parts  vlty  is  so  rapid,  that  the  read  to  the  lower  town  is  furmi*d 
aro  broad,  and  the  houses  good ; while  the  number  and  by  flights  of  steps.  In  the  lower  town  many  of  the 
magnificenca  of  the  squares  and  public  buildings  give  It  streets  near  the  port  are  well  laid  out.  clean,  and  Waltliy  ; 
an  air  of  splendour.  Among  tbe  latter  may  be  spoiled  elsewhere  they  arc  quite  the  reverse.  U(.*cmi\  ranee,  al- 
the  cathedral,  founded  in  I I4K;  the  church  of  St.  RUm-  though  improved  latterly,  onVr»  but  an  unravourable 
bKh,  with  a Spiro  864  ft.  (Afirrray)  in  height ; and  seve-  contrast  to  Brest.  The  rairparts  which  surround  the 
ral  other  cbundiot ; tbe  convent  of  tbe  Au-  town  are  planted  with  trees,  and  form  a pleasant  pro- 

giistines  ; the  palace,  now  the  TOVommcnt-housc,  built  menade,  wUb  flue  views  toward  the  harbour.  The  ]K>rt, 
y Frederick  the  Great ; the  arcnicplscopal  palace,  town-  or  inner  luirbour,  funucU  by  liic  mouth  of  the  PmiVItl, 
house,  mint.  Catholic  gymnasium,  theatre,  Exchange  is  lined  by  »>od  quays  adorned  with  large  and  handsome 
Buildings,  university,  barracks,  &c.  A colos^  statueln  stone  buildings.  It  is  landlocked,  capable  of  acrum- 
cast-iron  of  Marsh.xf  Bliicher,  by  Bauch,  was  erected  op-  mudating  50  frigates  and  other  vesscis,  ai>d  is  protected 
jMisite  to  the  Exchange  Building  in  1827,  to  conmiemo-  b}‘  formidable  batteries,  and  by  an  ancient  castle  on  a 
rate  the  decisive  and  important  victory  gained  by  tbe  rock  at  its  entrance.  A 1ar;:c  (wrtion  of  Brest  is  occu- 
Marshal  and  the  Prussian  landwelir  unacr  Ids  command  ]>icd  by  marine  vstabllshnu  nu.  It  has  n in.bie  ar'^cnai 
over  the  Frimch  under  Macdonald,  on  the  Katsbach,  In  establislied  by  Louis  AIV.,  excellent  docks  for  building 
1813.  The  university  was  fouaded  in  1762,  and  had  In  ami  rc]>air!iie  khi|>s,  large  ro{«  walks,  and  various  ma- 
1834,  920,  and  In  1837.  721,  students,  — a decline,  we  may  gaxliies  for  ibc  stores  net  i &sary  to  the  futing  out  of  a 
remark,  not  peculiar  to  this,  but  which  extriKls  to  all  the  navy,  with  marine  barracks  and  an  hospitAl.  lu  the 
other  Prussian  unlvcrsitlci.  Breslau  Is  the  scat  of  go-  upper  )uit  of  tbe  town  is  the  fiitgne,  a budding  for  the 
vernment  for  the  prov.,  has  a court  of  apiH'al  for  the  reception  of  convicts  lentenri'il  to  the  galljes ; and  the 
latter  and  for  the  regency,  a supreme  council  of  mines,  largest  (Hlifiec  of  its  kind  in  Fr.mro.  It  is  277  cards  in 
and  other  administrative  establishments.  Besides  tho  leiiKth  ; its  cegtre  and  extremities  arc  occupied  by  the 
nniversity,  it  has  a school  of  industry,  of  deaf  and  dumb,  various  oOlccrs  ha\  :ug  charge  of  the  convicts  ; the  tn- 
of  siirgrr)',  one  Catholic,  and  three  Protestant,  gym-  termediate  spaces  are  separated  into  4 divlshms,  each 
nasiums,  a seminary  for  the  instruction  of  srhoolmailert,  caikvbic  of  lodging  500  men.  It  combines  security  with 
a sch(M>l  of  architecture,  a school  of  arts,  and  an  immense  sttlubrity.  But  despile  tho  severe  discipline  enforced 
number  of  Inferior  schools,  a society  for  tho  promotion  In  this  prison,  It  Is  said  to  be  ptutOt  une  *<Wc  rfc  di^moral- 
of  public  utUitv,  Ac.  The  llbrarr  of  the  university  con-  itativn  qu'un  lu  u de  punitnm  et  <T i-rpialHin.  {.See  the 
tains  above  130*000  volumes,  and  there  arc  several  smaller  Intcrestuig  account  given  by  Hugo  of  this  prison,  ii..10.) 
collections  all  open  to  the  public.  There  are  a great  Among  other  public  buildings  are  the  parish  clmnb  of 
number  of  richly  endowed  hospitals  and  other  charitable  SL  l.ouis,  with  a handsome  altar,  the  town  hall,  and 
Institutions,  aiming  which  may  be  specified  one  for  faith-  the  tboatre.  There  are  several  public  founUlns.  one  of 
ful  servants.  It  lias  numerous  breweries  and  distilleries  which  is  omanieiited  with  a fine  statue,  Brest  is  the 

(of  the  latter  nearly  100),  with  manufactures  of  linen,  scat  of  a tribunal  of  original  jurisiHction,  and  the  rc- 

« cotton,  wool  and  silk,  alum,  soap,  plate.  Jewellery.  Ac. ; sidenw  of  a sub-prefect,  a maritime  nrefert.  and  other 
and  Is  the  centre  of  a very  extensive  commerce,  being  In  functionaries.  It  contains  2 public  libraries,  a catdnol 
some  measure  the  cis/rrpd/ of  the  prov.  Exclusiveof  its.  of  natural  history,  botanic  garden,  and  observatory, 
own  products,  tho  greater  part  of  the  linens,  cottons,  schools  of  naval  artillery,  navigation,  mwliclne,  surgery, 
cloth,  ftc.  manufactured  in  Silesia,  are  dfsposovi  of  at  its  ami  pharmacy,  locktics  of  agriculture  and  emulation, 
fairs.  Metals  from  the  mines,  and  timber  from  the  fo-  a tribunal  of  commerce,  and  au  exchange. 
r«ts  in  the  upper  part  of  the  province,  are  also  brought  The  outer  harbour  or  road  of  Broil,  is,  without  any 
here  in  large  quantities,  with  flux  nml  hemp,  modiicr.  question,  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world.  It  Is  of  great 

and  oxm  from  the  Ukrainoand  Moldavia.  Exclusive  of  extent,  being  cm.able  of  acconmiodaiing  the  largest 

it*  other  fairs,  two  gre.-it  fairs  for  the  sale  of  wool  are  navies,  oikI  lias  deep  water  throughout.  The  chnnnel, 
held  annually  In  June  and  October.  The  first  of  these  It  I.c  Got  let,  by  which  It  cvimtr.uiilciitcs  with  the  ocean,  is 
the  greatest  fair  of  Its  kind  in  Gormanv,  tho  quoDlIty  mil)  l8fi5yds.across.defendedonclihersidcby  verystrong 
sold  iK-ing  usiully  at^^»ul  6.«'00.0001bs.  During  IW  con-  batteries;  and  it  is  further  slretigtheiinl  by  having  a 
tinu.niice,  the  town,  owing  to  the  nunibt'r  of  p<*rsons  in  rock  in  its  centre,  wlilcli  obliges  shins  to  pass  close 
the  Oriental  costume,  h.u  a go^  deal  of  the  ajtpearance  under  the  guns  of  the  batteries.  .Keveral  small  rivers  dis- 
of  an  eastern  city.  The  Bonk  of  Bi-rlfn  has  a branch  charge  tluinselves  into  the  outer  b.irbour.bj  one  of  which, 
hc'-e.  The  converance  of  good*  to  .vnd  from  Hamburgh  the  t hitcaulin,  there  is  an  inland  communication  with 
by  water  occuples  from  30  to  34  dnys.  SnuN-s.  Brest  lias  some  tanneries  and  maimfortures  of 

The  fortific.itlons  with  which  Ilrcslnu  was  formerly  glaied  hats ; and  a fleet  of  fishing  bo.ats  for  pilchards, 
surrounded  were  demolish«‘d  by  the  french.  The  ram-  cod.  and  mackerel.  Its  commerre  is  cump.iratlvely 
)Mrts  have  since  been  levelled,  nbtntc'd,  and  laid  out  in  trifling,  nnd  mostly  confined  to  supplying  provisions  to 
pnhlic  walks  ; the  Imstions  hare  i«cen  eunvertod  into  ter-  the  marine  : there  it,  however,  some  tndr  in  grain,  fish, 
races  ; and  the  ditch  Into  an  ornamental  sheet  of  water,  to  salt.  &c. ; and  a fair  for  cattle,  leather  cloths,  Ac.,  Is  held 
the  groat  cmliclUshmcnt  of  tho  city.  monthly. 

Breslau  1*  the  most  bustling  animated  town  In  the  'Hits  town  Is  aflirmotl  by  seme  authorities  to  be 
Prussian  dominions.  The  inhabitants  are  evidently  the  Briraic*  Porlu*  of  the  Buniaiisi  but  of  th.s  there 
wealthy;  and  the  Increasing  number  of  new  buildings,  Is  considerable  doubt.  It  whs  of  little  ronsequrnce 
om.vinented  villas,  and  pic.isurc  grounds  in  the  vririuity,  till  it  was  hirtiliiMl  bv  a duke  of  Brittanv  In  the  lilh 
attest  its  growing  prosperity.  It  is  said  to  be  a desiralile  centu^.  It  was  assigninl  to  the  English,  in  1372,  by 
place  to  live  in.  It  U salubrious ; provisions  abundant  John  IV.  dtikc  of  Brittany,  aud  was  beid  by  them  tlQ 
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13^7.  In  14^0  it  wa*  (akrn  hjr  thi*  Frmrh ; and  wu 
soon  aft«*r  iHrmaiuMitlv  tiiHicfl  tn  thr  muiiArchy  by  the 
marrUpp  of  ('lurles  V ill.  with  Anm*  of  Brittany.  Car- 
dinal KichoUrti.  iH'ins  sv^ntibl^  of  its  errat  nniural  ad- 
v.vitacr#  for  a n.ival  Ktallon,  In  ihf  ron- 

stnirtioii  of  tiic  fortitirations  aud  masrailnos,  which 
u err  comulrtnl  by  VaniMiii,  in  1<>SU.  In  I4'*4,  an  Kn^lish 
and  I>iitcn  I'orca  tliat  hail  att-ukinl  Brest,  wa*  lirfi-aii'd 
with  Rrcat  loss.  The  space  included  within  the  lorti- 
flraiiou  was  considerably  i-nlarRcU  in  1772.  {Jingo,  ut. 
Fimth'rre  ; {luttie  du  J'offngemr,  .^c..  S07.  ) 

BUKTKl'IL,  a town  of  France,  dip.  Kure.  cap.  c.tnt., 
on  the  Item,  Hi  in.  S.W.  F.vfctix.  Pon.  l.bHO.  The 
country  round  abotmds  in  iron  mines,  the  worklnu  of 
which,  and  the  smeiilnir.  ^'c.,  of  the  ore,  afford  abundant 
emp'inTnent  fur  the  tnhahit.snU. 

If aKTcrii.,  a town  of  I'ranre.  d<fr>.  Oise,  cap.  cant.,  at 
the  soun  e of  the  .Annoy.  I(i  m.  N.t.  of  Beauvais.  Pup. 
9,414.  It  is  lll-l<uilt.  ill-paved,  and  dirty.  There  are 
matiiifarturis  of  woollen  ■tufl's,  paper,  and  shoes,  for  the 
use  of  the  troops  and  hospitals  of  Paris.  It  Is  very  an- 
cient. and  was  once  fnrtihi'd  and  had  a castle ; but  few 
vestljfes  of  the  latter  or  of  the  fortifications  now  exist. 
Its  ancient  abbey  still  remains.  There  are  some  fine 
nurseries  in  the  environs.  ( Hmgo,  art.  Ouc  ; Did,  Cio~ 
graphiqm.) 

BKI'TIONY,  a hamlet  of  France,  dcp.  Eureet  Loir, 
6 m.  8.K.  Chartres.  It  is  remarkable  for  a treaty  of 
peace,  concluded  between  France  and  England  in  1360, 
whieh  restored  John,  king  of  France,  to  his  freedom,  lost 
at  the  battle  of  PoUleri,  In  1356,  when  ho  was  made  prl-  i 
soner  bv  the  English.  ' 

BUETTES.  or  BRRTHEIM.  a town  of  the  grand, 
duchy  of  Baden,  cap.  bailiwick.  12  m.  R.  Carliruhe.  It 
is  remarkable  as  being  the  birth-place  of  the  learned  and 
amiable  reformer  Molancthon.  The  house  where  he  was 
bum.  In  i 4if7.  U still  to  be  seen  In  the  market-pEnce,  with  ' 
a statue  and  an  inscription  erected  to  his  memory  in  l7iA. 
I'his  town  suffered  much  during  the  w.xrs  of  16.12  and  1669. 

BKI.A  SCON,  a strongly  fortified  town  of  France,  dcp. 
Ibiutea  Alpes,  rap.  arrond..  on  the  Durance.  50  m.  E.S.F.. 
('•remdiie.  Pop.  3,4.55.  This  U the  highest  town  in 
France,  being  nearly  4300  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
From  its  commanding  a practicable  defile,  leading  from 
Piedmont  into  France,  it  has  always  been  Iooke«l  upon  as 
one  of  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  on  the  side  of  Italy.  Id 
consequence  tio  expense  has  been  spared  on  Its  furtiflea- 
tiont,  which  are  now  deemed  all  but  impregnable.  They 
consist  principally  of  strong  forts  built  on  the  contiguous 
heights,  and  which  command  all  the  apmoachei  tn  the 
town.*  The  two  principal  forU.  TroiS’i^O's  and  /7<tn- 
tiontlfrl,  communicate  with  each  other  and  with  the 
town  lir  a bridge  of  a tingle  arch  130  ft.  <40  metres)  in 
span,  thrown  over  a deep  ravine.  With  the  cxcrfition  of 
n single  street,  the  town  is  ill-built,  gloomy,  and  dirty. 
It  has  .a  tribunal  of  primary  turisdlction.  and  a depart- 
mental college;  with  fabrics  of  cotton  goods,  hosiery,  steel 
and  cutlery,  pencils,  *c.  ( Hugo,  art.  Hmlft  Alpes. ) 

IIKIANSK.  a town  of  Hussia.  In  F.urope,  g*>v.  t)rel, 
cap.  dlstr..  on  the  Desna,  65  tn.  W,  Orel ; lat.  .53^  IV  N., 
long.  34^  24' R.  Fop.  .5,000.  It  has  numerous  churches, 
a foundry  of  cannons,  tanneries.  Sec. ; and  there  is  in 
the  vicinity  a manufactory  of  arms.  Tbcoeiglibouring 
forest*  supply  fine  timl>er. 

UKIAKR,  a town  of  France,  df*p.  I^irct.  can.  cant,,  on 
the  Loire,  at  the  point  where  it  is  Joined  l^  Ine  canal  of 
Briarr.  25  m.  S.  Montargis.  Pop.  2,977.  I'he  canal,  to 
which  the  town  is  inddHetl  for  Us  lm|K>Ttance,  is  the 
oldest  work  of  the  kind  in  France,  having  i>ecn  i>egun  in 
the  rrl^  of  Henry  IV.,  though  it  was  not  flnislied  till 
1740.  It  eiUbhfhes,  by  means  of  its  junction  with  the 
e.inal  of  la>lng  at  Montargis,  a errmrounieation  betwn-n 
the  Loire  ami  the  Seine;  and  omscquetitly  eonvejt  the 
r.-irioiii  products  of  the  prov.  waic-rcU  by  the  former  to 
Paris.  {I/Hfv,  nrt.  lA)irei.) 

BIlU  yijKBEt’-.  a town  of  France,  dep.  La  Manrijc, 
cap.  cant  . 6 m.  W.. S.W.  VnJognes,  Pop.  4,414.  It  has 
tn  Its  environs  a eopjmr  mine. 

BlMIXf KNOUTII.  a lx>r.  and  town  of  F.ngland.  co. 
F.ilop.  hund.  St'iUenden,  on  the  Severn.  ll.5m.  N.W. 
I/uxhm.  Pop.  of  old  bnr.  in  t?*‘ii. 4.545;  in  1k3I.  5.2IW; 
but  the  pari,  nor.,  the  limits  of  which  were  extemiiNl  by 
the  Bmtn.iiiry  .Act,  had,  In  IH31.  ti  pop.  of6.l7I.  It  is  «livld- 
i‘d  l»j'  the  river  into  theupiwr  and  lower  towns  ; the  former 
Is  imilttiptheacrliviiies  and  ontheMimmitofa  r<»rk,  rising 
abniptly  from  the  W.  bm>k  of  the  stream  to  the  In-ight  of 
A.  ll.angesordetaehed  houses. many ofwhirh ore  hand- 
some mmlern  structure*,  are  tmllt  each  over  the  other,  so 
tiial  tiie  rtmfsof  one  range  are  lower  than  the  found^oni 
of  the  next  above  It,  from  the  iM»e  to  the  summit  of  the 
pnriplce;  with  these  are  Intcrmixe*!  other  dwellings, 
excavated  In  the  rock  itself;  rude  caverns,  gardens,  and 
trees.  Oowning  the  tnminU,  .at  the  S.  end.  is  the 
s'jn.are  ruined  tower  of  the  ancicnl  ca«llr,  leaning  con- 

* .aerontlns  it»  th^  ttirl.  lh»  town  I*  «juU»  Ap»n,  fua 

M>rrnu>K)»<t  «uh  « i’t«  «■*  rhlttwir  *!k«rus,  lo 

Jlugu.  U liM  « *<  uifit  titittml*  4*  •nmt." 
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■Iderably  from  the  p**rpendlcular  j and  the  church  of 
8t.  Mary  Mag.,  a handsome  structure,  with  a Indy  tower 
and  rui>ula,  tuiilt  in  1792.  At  the  N.  end  is  (he  ancient 
church,  St.  lomnard,  built  in  1446.  Half  way  bi4w  o<-n 
the  two  churches  is  a flat  louare  reservoir,  raiwal  on 
loAy  brick  columns,  and  looking  at  a distance  like  a 
handsome  portico:  to  this  tank,  water  is  forced  by 
nwliinery  tr*un  Ih®  river,  to  S'lpplr  ll»e  up(>er  town. 
There  arc  several  good  streets  Icatling  from  the  high 
street  to  the  churrlies ; and  pArallcl  over  these  are 
otliers  of  a like  char.u’ter.  A carriage  road  w iuds  round 
the  rock,  and  sv'veral  lliglits  of  almost  perpendicular 
' pcblili-d  steps,  sreumi  in  Iron  ftamlng,  lead  up  (hruugii 
, the  rock  into  the  interior  of  the  town.  The  whole  has 
^ a slngularlv  picturesque  enVet.  and  from  the  tvallisadett 
I wall  round  the  cattle  liill.  extensive  and  diversified 
I views  arc  commanded  over  a fertile  and  romantic  dis- 
trict. A hand*nmr  stone  bridge  of  six  arches  cunm'cta 
the  lower  wltii  the  upper  town.  Its  streeu  have  an 
intermixture  of  ancient  and  motlern  houses.  St.  LeotK 
ard's  church  is  endowed  with  GUU/.  private  benefaction, 
and  l.lUb/.  public  grant.  St.  Mary’s,  fonneriy  the  castle 
chopcl.  and  exempted  by  king  John  ft'om  all  ecchrslastical 
juris4)irtioo,  is  endowed  withSOOf.  nrivatc.and  I.5UV.  pub- 
' lie  grant : IwCh  arc  curacies  in  private  patronage.  The 
Baptists  and  lodependents  have  ettch  a chapel.  There 
is  a free  grammar.scliool,  founck-d  in  I5cig,  which  edu- 
cates 10  scholars,  and  has  three  cxhlb.  to  Christ  Church, 
Oxford:  a blue-coat  school,  in  a building  over  one  of 
' the  ancient  gateways,  where  30  boys  are  clothed,  edu- 
cated, and  apprenticed ; and  a national  school,  sup)M>rted 
by  subscription,  for  2ii0  boys  and  150  frirli.  The  hos- 
pital of  St.  Leonard  supports  10  aged  widows  ; and 
endowed  almshouse^  with  L5A4.  a year,  maintain  12 
burgesses'  widows.  The  town-hall,  in  the  midillr  of  the 
principal  street,  is  a spacious  old  building  of  timi»er 
frame-work  and  plaster,  raised  on  brick  pillars  and 
arches:  the  corporation  meetings  and  courts  are  held 
in  it,  and  the  market  In  the  covered  area  underneath. 
There  is  a gaol,  built  by  the  cor|>oratlon  In  162.3.  A 
neat  theatre,  built  alKwit  the  same  period  ; and  a public 
library,  with  a (rood  collection  In  general  literature.  The 
weekly  market  it  held  on  Saturday  ; and  there  are  7 an- 
nual lairs. There  it  a carpet  manul^tory,  aud  another  for 
tobacco  p!|>cs,  in  the  town.  Its  iron  trade  has  dci  Hued.  but 
nails  are  still  made  to  some  extent ; and  vessels  are  also 
built  for  the  navigation  of  the  .Severn.  The  greater  ftart  of 
Its  laNiuring  pop.  are  employed  iqinn  the  river.  It  has 
a sn.arious  line  of  quay  N.  or  the  bridge,  and  oflbrs  every 
facility  fur  the  transit  of  goods,  so  that  large  quantitii^s 
of  com,  malt,  beans,  Ac.,  arc  sent  tliithcr  from  various 
parts  of  the  country,  and  It  has  becume  a tiiriving  in- 
land port : its  retail  trade  is  also  very  considerable. 

Previously  to  the  Municipal  Keform  Act  the  govern- 
ment was  nominally  vestea  in  2 bailifTs,  24  aldermen, 
and  the  whole  of  the  burgesses,  whose  number  (Includ- 
ing tlie  farmer)  was  C.34 ; but  in  reality  It  was  a self- 
electing  bodv  of  14.  Petty  sessions  fur  the  bor.  are 
held  every  alternate  Monday,  and  general  sessions  once 
a year  ; but  no  felunles  are  tried.  .A  court  of  record  Is 
held  on  the  same  days  as  the  petty  scissions,  which  takes 
cogniunce  of  actioni  to  any  amount ; but  not  more  than 
tiiree  a year  are  entered.  The  revenue  of  tlm  corptira- 
tion,  derived  from  lamls  and  tenements,  averages  about 
656f.  a year.  The  tolls  nf  markets  and  f.drs,  formerly 
levieil  by  them,  were  given  up  In  1«25.  They  hold  the- 
Severn  water.worki  In  trust  for  the  benefit  of  the  town, 
and  levy  a rate  on  the  inhab.  to  support  them : they  are 
also  trustees  of  an  estate,  protlucing  lOb/.  a yrar,  for 
the  benefit  of  tlie  two  church  ministers. 

Bridgenorth  lias  returned  2 mem.  to  the  II.  nf  C. 
from  tlie  23d  of  Kdward  1.  Previously  to  the  Keform 
Act  the  elective  franchise  was  vested  in  the  cort>oni- 
tion  and  fre**ieen.  of  whom  there  were  634.  Parl.ctHS- 
sllluency,  in  Ik37-S8.  7iV 

Bruges  was  the  ancient  name  of  the  tiormigh,  from  a 
Saxon  bridge  over  the  Severn,  which  was  de*tmy»*d  to 
prevent  the  Incursions  of  the  Dane*.  A new  hrldgi?  w.ii 
sub*e«jucnlly  erected,  I)  m.  N.  of  the  obi  site  ; and 
hence  the  prescnil  name  origiti.nt>sl.  The  Earl  ot 
Shrewsbury  built  the  wall*,  in  which  were  six  gates, 
in  the  reign  of  Will.  II. ; the  castle  was  Imilt  in  that  of 
ILm.  II..  amt  it  has  since  undergone  many  sieges.  Dr. 
Peri  r,  bishop  of  Dromore,  w.v*  Uirn  here  In  172H 

Bit  I DDE  rOKT,  a town  ami  se.i-{Hir(  of  the  D.  States, 
r^itinecticut,  on  Ixmg  Island  .Sound,  at  the  mouth  of  tlie 
IVlUiVliock.  17J  m.  S.W.  Newliavuu.  Pop.  2.^00.  It  has 
a Kink  nud  some  trade. 

BKIDGETtiwS.  the  cap.  of  Barbados,  which  see. 

lliUlxieTowN.  a town  and  ica-)Hirt  nf  the  I'.  States. 
N.  Jersey,  on  the  ('ohaniv,  2U  tn.  alxive  Its  entrauiT  into 
the  iJrlaware.  and  .56  m.  Pliila*lclpliia.  lth.xsaci>urt- 
hotue.  Jail.  bank,  academies,  Ac. : and  hod,  un  the  Suih 
September,  la.37.  IV,  15.5  tons  shipping. 

KKIDtfl'.W.ATKK,  a Iwtr.,  uvr..  and  sea-port  of  Eng- 
land.ro.  Somerset,  liund.  N.  l'eth.-*rton.  on  the  Parrel, 
about  7 m.  in  a direct  line,  and  12  m.  b)  water,  S 


inllDMNGTOV. 

ff»*m  It#  emlt-mchufe  In  Ilrid*cw«rr  Bar,  in  tho  Drittol 
rh.mnrl.  -i*  m.  S.S.VV.  Hriktol;  Ut  ^1-  7'  N..  lone. 

W.  Pop.  (of  new  in  KJI.  7.2JW  ; houtci. 

I.lll.  The  town  U In  a Tertile  wun-u(KM<-U 

plain  of  c»>nikiiler4l»le  extent,  haring  E.  the  Slcmllp, 
an<l  W.  the  QuitHork  hill*  ; it  b Imllt  on  both  tide* 
the  fttreaiii.  but  dileflj  on  the  W„  (be  3 porta  bring  c<Mi- 
lu'ctcd  by  a haudaoine  iron  bridge  of  I arch.  That  on  the 
bank  liaa  a remarkably  neat  appearance,  the  houao* 
(mottly  of  brick)  lM*ing  wrll  and  uniiurinlv  built,  and  the 
•tri'ela  apnrlona.  dean,  and  well  pared  ; the  other  (Kait* 
orer)  la  inferior  in  these  reipeeta.  Init  has  also  of  late 
yc.-us  lH*en  much  improved  : Inc  w hole  is  lighted  by  gas, 
and  well  supplied  with  water  from  many  fine  springs. 
Tho  church  is  an  auclcnt  Gothic  structure,  with  an  ein> 
hatih-d  tower  and  lofty  spire;  there  are  chapels  for 
Baptists,  Friends,  Indrjiendcnts.  \\  esleyans.  nml  rull- 
ari.uis;  a free  gr.imm.ir>schu(d  (fuundc<l  hy  I'liiabeth  in 
irxil),  and  3 other  endowed  schools  (founded,  unc  In 
1733.  the  other  17><l).  c.arh  of  which  s^ucates  about  30 
cliildren ; almshouses,  w ith  an  endowment  of  about  lA/.  a 
year  ; and  an  infirmarv,  established  1813,  and  supported  by 
aiilMcripthHi.  Thejudgi^'i  m.an>ton  is  a homUome  modern 
etUtiee,  in  which  the  courts  of  justice  are  held  ; the  mar- 
ket-house is  also  a gootl  recent  building,  with  a dome 
uiid  Ionic  portho.  There  is  a spurious  quay,  accessible 
Co  rcsM'lt  of  3uu  tons  ; but  the  entrance  to  the  hartrour 
it  dith(  lilt,  and  should  not  bo  nttemptod  w ithout  a pilot. 
Tho  tide  in  the  river  fn'qucntly  rises  to  a great  height, 
rushing  forward  with  aj»rr|Kn«llcu!ar  front  and  with  ex- 
traordinary vcliK-lty.  {Surie'a  Direct,  fur  the  Biiniot 
L'Aunnct.)  There  are  3 wes  kly  markt.*U  : Tuesday,  for  re. 
getahles  ; ‘I'hursday,  corn  a:id  cattle  ; Saturday,  general 
uroTitimis.  Fairs  arc  annually  held  on  the  first  Monday 
in  la:nt.  July  31..  Oct.3.  (the  princi)>al  one),  .and  Dec,  37. : 
they  are  for  linen  .and  woollen  pn«Kls,  rattle,  and  general 
merchaiMhs(‘.  The  importa  froto  foreign  parts  runsist 
rliielly  of  wimm.  hemp,  tallow,  and  tiuilwr  : customs  duties 
III  ;h)  Ih3Tj.  K.38a/.3s.9d.  The  itn|HMts. 

<-n.xstwise,  consist  of  gru4'cri(*s.  general  merchandise, 
and  coats;  tho  exports,  of  agricultural  produce.  The 
Taunton  and  Briasewater  Canal  connects  the  3 places. 
Considerable  quantities  of  Welsh  coal  arc  conveyiol  by  it 
Inland,  and  the  agricultural  pr.Klucc  of  tho  fertile  district 
round  Taunton,  brought  for  shipment  to  Bristol  and  other 
|K>rtA.  On  the  1st  of  Jao.  1H%,  there  belonged  to  the 
port  &l  vessels,  of  the  burden  of  3,.'dl  tuns.  A great 
quantity  of  bricks  are  made  In  the  vicinity,  botli  common 
and  of  a peculiar  kind,  and  largo  sisc,  resembling  Bath- 
stone.  The  town  is  on  the  line  of  the  Bristol  and  Exeter 
Hallway;  it  is  divided  into  3 wards  (tho  N.  and  S.).  and 
govemm  by  a mayor,  6 aldermen,  and  IH  councillors. 
Courts  of  pleas  and  of  petty  sessions  arc  held  every  Mon. 
day,  ojid  of  general  sessions  quarterly,  fur  the  hor.  The 
general  quarter  seisions  for  the  co.,  in  rummer,  and  the 
cai.  assizes,  nnce  In  2 years,  are  also  held  In  the  town  : at 
■m-h  times  Its  gaol  is  usually  crowded,  otherwise  it  has 
few  prisoners.  It  lias  sent  3 mem.  to  the  H.  of  C.  since 
(he  33d  Kdw.  I. : the  right  of  election,  previously  to  the 
Hefrirm  Act.  being  in  the  inhabitants  paying  scot  and  tot, 
ami  having  rcsld^  in  the  town  for  a certain  period ; the 
immlarr  was  about  400:  number  of  registered  electors, 
ill  |83s,  bU7.  In  iNSti.  tho  numlwr  of  houses  rated  at 
KV.  and  above  was  730;  the  rated  pro|>erty  of  tne  l>or, 
wii»  .S.&!3/.,at  one  third  of  the  ann  value.  The  revenues 
of  the  curpuratiun  are  derived  from  market  and  fair  dues, 
tithes,  and  rents,  and  average  about  U3G/.  ayear.  The 
living  is  a vltwrage.  unltid  with  tlie  rectory  of  Ciit'.ton 
Trinity,  aiul  in  (he  gift  of  the  cruwn.  Bridgewater  Is  a 
polling  place  fur  ih  * E.  division  of  Somerset,  and  the 
n-ntrai  town  of  a union  under  the  IVwr  Law  Awimdmcnt 
Act.  The  poor-rates  levied  in  tliobor.in  1836  aniuuuled 
to  Kji. 

Tlie  t«iw  n derives  its  name  from  Walter  ilc  Doiisy,  (u 
whom  It  was  graiite<l  hj  William  I.,  and  Isspidt*’  Burg"  i 
•lid  ••  Brugge  " W.xlter.  In  the  ol<l  records.  In  tho  gre.it 
civil  war  it  sidotl  with  the  king,  and  b<'ing  well  fortlth*d 
ami  pruvlsiimed,  was  the  de;>o«iturr  of  much  v.iluahle 
proiwrty,  sent  thither  for  security;  all  of  which,  t:igcther 
with  1 ,<MK)  prUuners,  fell  into  the  hands  of  FairfAX,  after 
an  olKtInate  re>l>-i4nce.  The  iU-f.it«-d  Duke  of  Mon- 
mouth was  prfH't.iimixi  king  at  Bridgewater,  previously 
b>  his  defeat  and  cafHure  at  the  latllc  of  Sedgemoor. 
The  famous  .\dmlral  Bloke,  one  of  tlie  greateil  of  the 
naval  her«n*s  of  Fngl.inil,  was  a native  of  this  town, 
having  been  Iwim  here  in  l.'WO. 

nillDI.ISGTOS',  A market  to.  of  England.  E.  rid- 
ing CO.  York.  176  m,  N.  I^ndon,  J7  m.  E.N.K.  York,  24 
in.  N.  by  K.  liull,  and  5 m.W.  F'l.imborough  Head.  Pop., 
in  lOl,  including  Bridlington  Quay,  t,7(>2.  The  town, 
which  Is  .ibout  a mile  from  the  *ea-co.vt.  consists  of  one 
long  stnx*t,  with  some  smaller  streets  narrow  and  irrrgu. 
Urly  built.  A priory. cretdtd  in  the  early  j>art  oftiic  reign 
of  llenry  I.,  at  the  K.end  of  the  town,  is,  though  mu«-h 
drc.mil.  n vimerable  and  m.ignificout  sjax-iiuen  of  the 
old  Knglish  church  archltcrturo.  It  was  eiidowcii  with 
very  large  ettates  : its  lost  prior  being  convicted  of  high 
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treason,  was  executed  In  lhS7.  A (>art  of  it,  tiseil  as  thu 
parish  church,  accnmmod.ites  above  1 ,900  persons.  The 
other  places  of  wurshiji  are  those  of  tlie  vVeslryan  and 
PrlinllWe  Melhoiliits.  Baptists,  liideiwndenti,  I'rcshyle- 
rlani  ami  Quakers.  The  schools  arc.  a free  grammar- 
school.  founded  in  1637  ; two  larcc  n.itlnnal  schools,  an 
Infants'  school,  and  a school  of  imlustry,  founded  in  1781. 
to  instruct  poor  children  in  carding,  knitting,  and  wool 
spinning.  A dct^iched  building,  which  formed  part  of  tho 
priory,  is  used  for  a (own-hall  and  prison.  Rrtidei  a 
nrisk  retail  trade,  an  extensive  com  trade  is  carried  on. 
The  business  is  transacted  in  the  Exchange,  a neat  com- 
modioiu  building.  Hats  ore  also  manulacturesl  here, 
and  iu  the  nrighiKmrhuod  arc  several  wind  and  water 
milts,  and  a st«'am-mill  for  grinding  bones.  The  malt 
trade,  wlilrh  k.i«  formerly  very  extensive,  is  much  fallen 
off.  Markets  .ire  held  on  Saturdays,  and  a cattle  market 
every  fortnight ; fairs  on  the  Monday  before  Whitsunday, 
and  Oct.  31.  Bridlington  is  a station  for  receiving  vote# 
at  elections  for  the  R.  riding.  The  hanks  are,  a branch 
of  the  York  I'nlon,  and  a private  banking  home.  Brid- 
lington Qu.iy  is  a neat  village,  nlKiut  a mile  from  Brid- 
liiiKtuti.  Its  principal  street,  which  is  very  broad,  leads 
directly  to  the  harbour,  where  there  is  excellent  anchor- 
age : it  Is  dcfi-ndnl  by  two  batteries.  Here  are  hot  and 
cold  iMiths,  andachalylwato  spring,  whose  medicinal  pro- 
perties arc  highly  esteemed.  An  ebbing  and  fiowina 
spring,  discovered  in  HU,  supplies  the  innahiUnts  with 
abundance  of  excellent  w.iter.  The  port  it  a member  of 
that  of  Hull,  and  h<is  a neat  custom-house  on  the  quay. 
It  is  much  frenuented  In  summer  bv  Tlsiters  for  sea 
bathing.  {Alicn^i  lint,  qf  YorksAire  ; Thompiun't  £rid‘ 
tingt>*n,  &c. ) 

BRIDrORT,  a bor.  and  sea-nort  of  England  co. 
Dorset,  huiid.  Brid|>or(,  137  m.  W.H.  \V.  Ix>ndon,  In  a 
fertile  vale  encirclt^  hy  hills,  between  tho  Brit  anil 
Asher,  which  are  crossed  by  several  bridges,  and  unite 
a short  distance  below  the  town.  It  consists  chiefly  of 
(luce  main  streets,  well  lighted  and  p*ve^  *^ith  many 
handsome  modern  houses  on  either  side.  The  church  u 
a cruclf«)rm  structrire  of  the  later  Chxbic,  with  an  cm- 
iKittled  and  pinnacled  tower  in  the  centre.  The  Friends, 
Independents,  Wesleyans.  and  Unltarlani,  have  each 
chapels.  Tho  (owo-hall  (where  the  council  meet,  and 
the  borough  sessions  are  held)  is  a handsome  modem 
idifli'e  in  the  centre  of  the  place;  there  is  also  an  en- 
dowed free  school,  foiindcu  I7(M,  and  an  almshouse, 
founded  ITifid.  Pop.,  In  1831.  3.743;  in  BMI.  4.7s7  : house* 
at  the  L-itter  perir^.  1139:  this,  however,  refers  merely  to 
ih«o/d  bur.,  which  wasouly  co-exteosive  with  the  parish, 
an  area  of  3V)  acres  ; but  tho  limits  of  the  new  pari.  t»or. 
as  fixe«i  by  the  boundary  act,  were  extended  so  as  to 
comprise  portions  of  6 parishes,  and  it  bad.  iu  1S4I,  7,166 
inlian.  Its  pier  harbour  (about  one  iti.  S.  of  the  town, 
between  Lyme  and  Porthind)  is  safe  and  commodious, 
though  rather  shallow-  An  act,  passed  in  1732  (for  re- 
storing its  piers,  and  forming  a sluice)  was  carried  into 
cfTcct  in  1743,  the  corporation  being  trustee.  In  1823 
another  act  passed,  by  which  other  |>crsoui  were  Joined 
with  them  in  the  trust,  and  the  harbour  was  then  ma- 
terially improved  and  enlarged,  at  on  expense  of  nearly 
30,rMii/..  and  is  now  suitable  for  vessels  of3<X1tons  ; siaco 
which  the  increase  of  its  trade  has  been  progressive.  In 
1 8;t3  it  was  made  independent  of  Lyme,  within  w hcMe  juris- 
diction it  had  previously  bom,  and  established  as  a bond- 
ing port ; Ix'twem  30  and  3U  vessels,  averaging  about  IbO 
tons,  Udung  to  it  ; and  several  fine  coatliiig  smocks  aru 
built  here.  Tho  manufactures  are  — twine,  lines,  and 
ri«hing-i)i‘ts.  for  the  home  andculoniol  fisheries,  and  sail- 
cloth and  shue-thread:  these  employ  several  hundred 
persons.  The  exports  consist  chiefly  of  thore  manufac- 
tures. and  of  butter  and  cheese,  the  produce  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood. 'i'he  imiKUti  comprise  hemp,  fl^ix.  and  iIcaIi, 
from  the  Baltic  ; tilUiw,  skint,  coal.  culm,  slate,  wines, 
spirits,  and  groceries,  rnastwUe.  There  are  3 wirkly 
nurkett  ( WtdncHlar  and  Saturday),  and  3 f.iJrs  (.April 
6.,  Huly  Thursday,  and  Oct.  10. ),  chu-fly  for  horses, 
c.ittle.  and  cheese.  The  bor-  is  divid<d  Into  2 wards, 
and  governed  by  a mayor,  G aKlmncn.  and  IS  coun- 
cillors ; the  revenue  of  the  corporation  (derived  from 
market  dues  and  rents)  averages  about  3.‘iU/.  a yi'or. 

It  has  sent  3 m<*m.  to  tho  Huu«e  of  Comnvons  since 
33  Kdw.  I.  Previuusly  to  the  Kefonn  Act  the  right 
of  election  WAS  vested  In  the  houveholders  paying 
scot  ami  lot,  the  number  of  vuU*ri  K-ing  nearly  300, 
In  1813-43  It  hod  .ATI  registered  electors.  BriJitort 
was  A borotigh  during  the  Saxon  period : at  the  time 
of  the  DomettUy  survey  it  had  100  houses,  a mint, 
nod  an  ecclesiastical  establishment.  Its  staple  manu- 
facture is  of  remciin  origin;  i'amtien  nuticrs  a spe- 
cial law  of  Henry  the  Eighth's  reign,  by  which  the 
navy  was  to  be  exclusively  t.iippiii'd  with  cordage  made 
at  llridiMtrt ; iutd  Gibvm,  ni  a note  on  the  pav»age.  sp«*aks 
of  (he  failuie  of  an  .ittempt  in  hit  day  to  form  a h-irtamr 
{(iiln.l't  Ihri.  17:1.)  It  I'onrers  the  title  nf  viscount 
on  the  Houd  fauiily ; the  living  is  a rectory  in  privato 
p.dronage. 
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BRIR.  COMTE'- ROBERT,  a town  of  France. 
di'P.  Srim-  et  Marne,  cap.  cant.,  near  the  Yin'a,  10  m. 
N.N.W.  Mclun.  Pop.‘i,72.^.  It  wai  built  by  llobcrt  of 
France,  count  of  Dreux,  to  whom  hU  brother  tx)ui»  VII. 

Save  the  lordat^  of  Uiie.  Its  old  feudal  castle  has  been 
cmulishcd.  l^e  parish  church,  founded  tu  the  Mth 
century.  Is  remarkable  for  the  height  of  Its  tower.  The 
lintel  I)ieu  Is  nearlr  of  the  same  age  as  the  ebur^. 
{Hugo.  art.  Unitf  ft  .i/ansc.) 

BRlEti,  a fortided  town  of  the  Prussian  states,  pror. 
Silesia,  rap.  circ.,  on  the  Oder,  about  half  way  tietween 
Breslau  and  Oppeln.  Pop.  ll.AOO.  It  is  situated  on  an 
elevated  bank  of  the  river,  over  which  it  has  a wooden 
bridge,  and  Is  well  built  and  thriving.  Prind{>al  public 
bulluingt.  a gymnasium,  formerly  a university,  to  which 
ts  attached  a good  library,  a lunatic  asylum,  with  several 
churches  and  hospitals.  It  has  exteiulve  maniifartures 
of  linens,  woollens,  cottons,  hats,  &c.,  aud  carries  on  a 
considerable  trade. 

BHIKL  or  DRIELLE,  a fortified  sca-port  town  of 
the  NKhrrlands,  prov.  S.  Holland,  rap.  arrond.,  on  the 
N.  shorn  uf  the  Uund  of  Voom,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Maese,  13  m.  W.  l^terdam ; lat.  N.,  lone. 

Pop.  4,‘idil.  It  is  a handsome  wcU-buflt 
town:  is  strongly  fortified,  has  a good  harbour,  a tri- 
bunal of  primary  jurisdiction,  aud  scuds  a deputy  to  the 
states  of  the  province. 

The  Uriel  is  rcmarkablo  in  Dutch  hlston  for  being 
the  place  where  the  first  fouodatlim  of  the  repuhUe 
may  be  said  to  have  Ix'cu  laid.  The  exiles  from  the 
Netherlands,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  England  from  the 
pers<vulloQS  uf  the  Duke  of  Alva,  were  orticred  by 
Qu(X‘n  Eliiabi'th,  in  consequence  of  the  urgent  repre- 
senutions  uf  Alva,  to  leave  Ibis  kingdom.  Being  thus 
driven  to  despair,  they  assembled  a small  fit'et  at  Dover, 
under  the  command  of  William  di*  I.uiney,  Count  de  la 
March,  and  resolved,  if  possible,  to  get  puisessiim  uf 
some  place  of  strength  in  their  native  country.  Their 
original  ints^itimi  was  Co  make  an  attempt  uo  Enchiiy- 
M*n : but  the  wind  lieing  unfavourable,  they  cast  anchor 
U'furc  Briel.  of  which  they  took  possession  on  the  1st 
of  April,  lb72.  Thus  was  struck  the  first  blow  In  that 
apparimtlv  most  unequal  and  long-continue<l  struggle 
betwren  Holland  and  Spain,  that  t*ndod  in  the  indr- 
peiidrnrr  of  the  former;  a struggle  which,  whether 
we  cutikiJcr  the  sacrifices  and  perseverance  of  the 
weaker  party,  or  the  beneficial  cnnsequcnces  of  their 
success.  Is,  perhaps,  the  most  extraordinary  and  im- 
poi  tant  of  w lilch  history  has  preserved  any  account.  ( For  i 
an  account  of  the  capture  of  Briel,  see  tVaUvm's 
II..  1.  n.  ■127.  Hvo.csi.)  I 

Briel  was  the  birth-place  of  the  heroic  Admiral  Von 
Tromp,  who  fell  In  an  engagement  with  the  English, 
under  Blake,  off  the  Texel,  on  the  >«th  of  Aug.,  lii-'O. 

BKIENNK-I.E-CUATEAU.  atuwn  of  France,  dcp.  ' 
Aube.  cap.  cant.,  on  the  groat  road  from  Paris  to  Chau-  i 
roont,  15  m.  N.W.  Bar-sur-Aulm.  Pup.  2,002.  The 
town  has  a fine  castle,  erertod  a short  while  nrcviously  : 
to  the  Rerolution,  by  the  minister  Lumentu  de  Bri- 
enne.  It  stands  uti  an  artificial  plateau,  and  commands  ' 
ail  extensive  view.  But  the  place  derives  almost  its 
entire  celebrity  from  its  connection  with  tlic  Impe- 
rUtnlfie  name  of  N'apoleon.  TIte  great  captain  received 
tite  first  rudiments  of  hit  warlike  csturation  in  a military 
ncuilemy  that  formerlv  existed  in  this  town,  hut  whicn 
was  stipprcMinl  in  I71K>;  and  here,  in  IHI4,  in  an  engage- 
ment with  the  Itussians  and  Prussians,  he  was  iu  Immi-  i 
nent  danger.  (Hugo,  art.  Aube,  Arc.)  I 

BRM  ! ('('(ST.l.a  tea- port  town  of  France,  dcp.  CAtes- 
dii-Nursl.  of  which  it  is  the  omlta),  on  the  Gouet,  near 
It*  embouchure  in  the  Day  of  St.  Brieuc.  34  m.  W.S.W. 
St,  Malo;  lat.  31'  N.,  long.  E.  Pop. 

1 1 Its  port,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  at  the  village 
of  iJgeuc.  has  a handsome  quay,  and  a commodious  | 
h.vrb'iur,  ncresslble  to  vessels  of  3.50  tons.  The  town  It 
unity  well  Imilt.  The  cathedral,  a Gothic  edifice,  was 
(>07110  in  1220,  and  finished  In  1234  { there  are,  also,  a 
lidtcl  do  villc,  an  hospital  on  a large  scale,  a work- 
house,  a theatre,  Ac.  The  bridge  over  tlic  river  Is  a 
handsome  stone  structure  of  thrrv*  arches.  There  are 
some  g'MxI  squares  and  fine  promenades.  St.  Brleuc  it 
the  se.-a  of  a bishopric,  and  of  tribunals  of  primaty  juris- 
dicthm  and  commerce  ; and  it  has  a departmental  col- 
lege,  a diocesan  seminary  with  Ifio  pupils,  a school  of 
arts,  and  a public  library  with  24.000  volumes.  There 
arc  In  the  town  fabrics  of  linen,  serge,  flannel,  paper,  Ac., 
with  tanneries  and  breweries.  I'he  iuhabitanU  used  to 
employ  a con»l»ler.iblc  number  of  ships  in  the  whale  and 
cod  fisheries,  particularlv  the  latter.  In  ]42M,  for  ex- 
ample, they  bad  engnge»\  in  the  cod-fishcry  47  ships,  ^ 
the  buritm  of  H.ifiO  tons,  manned  by  2,610  seamen,  who 
lirouuht  home  4.660.200  kllog.  of  cod,  Ac.,  worth  1.64.5,405 
fr.  Blit  it  would  sc«‘m,  from  the  statements  of  Hugo, 
that  In  the  inUTval  b<*lwi'en  J62H  and  1K3J.  this  important 
l>n»lnes«  >ci;|  very  rapidly  dwlliMNi,  and  we  hate  not  I 
I -ariietl  whetiicr  it  li.it  since  rei’overiM.  'I’he  roost  ! 
tiiluT)'  it  tiill  vorrivd  ou  lu  ivousidcrsdilc  extent.  Flurse-  I 
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races  were  established  here  In  1W7.  and  are  kept  up  with 
great  spirit,  (//iwo.art.  CoteM-du.Hord.)  .1 

B K I G HTON,  formerly  H H 1 G HTH  ELM- 
STUNK,  a marit.  town  and  pari.  bor.  of  Knjr- 
land,  CO.  Sussex,  rape  Lew’es,  nund.  //WZt-^Mrne, 
vulg.  ft'hcUert^ndt  47  m.  S.  London,  'rhis  mo- 
dem Jiaier  is  situated  on  the  coast  of  the  British 
Channel,  between  Bcachy  Head  and  Selsey  Bill. 
Pop.  in  1821»  24,429;  in  1841,  4H,5(>7 : inhab. 
bouK‘6,  in  1841«  8,482.  It  is  of  an  irrepthir 
sha]K%  and  is  built  along  the  shore,  on  the  sioes  of 
I a gentle  vaHey,  the  centre  of  which,  the  Steinc, 
forms  a long  slip  of  land,  lying  N.  nnd  8.  The 
only  buildings  in  this  valley>  which  divides  ihc 
town  into  the  E.  and  W.  portion.s  are  the  palace, 
and  8t.  Peter's  Church,  recently  built.  The  whole 
of  the  town  E.  of  the  Stcinc,  has  been  built 
within  the  last  60  or  70  years.  Along  the  clilHs 
which  in  this  part  rise  high  above  the  sea,  has 
been  formed  the  finest  tnarine  promenade  in  Ihc 
world.  A wall  of  immense  thickness  (at  the 
foundation  30  D.  wide),  and  from  60  to  70  ft. 
high,  formed  of  concrete,  protects  a line  pave- 
ment, and  a road  upwards  of  lUO  feet  in  width. 
K rora  the  extreme  entrance  of  the  town  at  the  K. , 
this  splendid  marine  drive  and  promenade  is 
occuplc'd  to  the  Steine  by  large  mansiuna,  and 
lodging-houses  of  the  first  description.  .Mong 
this  line  is  situated  Kemp  I'own,  and  its  squares 
a splendid  range,  forming  3 sides  of  a tpiod- 
rangle,  and  having  a row  of  liousvs,  of  similar 
architectural  character,  diverging  from  either 
extremity : the  spacious  area  in  front  iv  laid 
out  in  walks  ttnd  has  an  an'hiHl  passage 
communicating  with  the  beach,  the  crescent, 
and  various  spacious  streets,  o^>eriing  from  the 
lineof  cliff  to  the  northw  ard.  W esi  of  the  Steine 
is  the  old  town,  consisting  princiiMlly  uf  old  and 
irregular  buildings.  Many  of  these  have,  how- 
ever, been  pulled  down,  and  on  the  sites  uf  some 
of  them,  a new  market  was  constructed  in  IK2!), 
and  a town  hall  in  1831  ; but  the  hall,  Uiuugh 
Urge,  and  making  a good  appearance  externally, 
is  in  had  taste  anaill  contrivM  within.  In  every 
direction  around  the  old  town  (excepting  of 
course  the  seaside),  new  streets  and  squares  have 
been  erected ; particuUrly  along  the  line  of  clifY^ 
called  the  King's  Hoad,  to  Hove,  where,  facing 
the  sea,  but  sidjoining  Brighton,  a fine  range, 
cant'd  Brunswick  Terrace  and  Square,  bos  been 
built.  The  clifU,  in  this  part  of  the  tow  n,  rise 
only  a few  feet  above  the  highest  p.irt  of  the 
bench  : in  their  front  is  a fine  promenaxle,  nnd. 
below  this,  a level  s{>acc  of  green  sward  reaching 
down  to  within  a very  short  distance  of  the  sea. 
On  the  I^wes  road  arc,  Hanover  Crc-scent, 
Richmond  Terrace,  and  the  Grand  Parade  on 
the  London  road,  York  and  St.  George's  Places, 
and  many  structures  in  the  cottage  style.  'Phe 
royal  palace,  called  the  Pavilion,  was  begun 
by  George  IV.  when  Prince  of  Wales,  in  1784, 
and  finally  completed  in  1827;  it  is  in  the 
oriental  style,  and  copied  from  the  Kremlin  at 
Moscow ; Its  stone  front  extends  3tX)  ft. ; it  has 
a circular  building  in  the  centre,  surmounted 
by  a pillared  dome.  The  Cha{H'l  Royal  is  on  the 
and  behind  is  a circular  range  of  stables 
in  the  Arabian  style,  lighted  by  a glass  dome; 
it  is  excluded  from  the  view  of  the  sea  hy  the 
buildings  of  CasUe  Stjuarc;  and  little  can  be  said 
in  favour  of  the  taste  displayed  in  its  erection. 
I'he  old  church  is  a spacious  structure,  |uirtly 
in  the  ornamented  and  partly  in  the  later  Gothic 
style,  with  a square  tower;  it  crow  ns  u hill  l.Xlft. 
above  the  sco,  and  serves  ns  a landmark  for 
vessels.  St.  Peter’s  church,  serving  as  a chapel 
of  case  to  the  Ixst,  an  elegant  Ciothic  Mmclur*', 
built  ill  1827,  at  the  public  expense,  has  upwards 
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of  1,100  free  sittingif.  Bc^idesi  thc.sCt  And  the 
liojral  ChA|M.d,  there  are  7 others  connected  with 
the  established  worship,  3 occupied  by  Indepen- 
dents, 2 by  Particular  Baptists ; a Catholic  chapelt 
a new  and  elegant  building  in  Upper  8t.  James’ 
Street,  containing  a Knc  specimen  of  sculpture 
from  the  chisel  of  Mr.  Carew;  and  chapels  for 
the  Scotch  Seceders,  Friends,  and  Wesleyan  and 
Whitlield  Methodists  : there  is  also  a Jewish 
(•ynagogue.  There  arc  numerous  free  schools, 
sup{>orted.  by  subscription  or  endowments ; of 
which  the  principal  are,  the  Blue  Coat  Schools, 
one  for  clothing  and  educating  boys,  and  one 
for  girls;  a government  school  for  the  children 
of  lishenncn : the  Union  School,  supported  by 
the  various  dissenting  sects ; with  orphan,  na- 
tional, and  infant  schools.  The  County  Hospital, 
a large  and  well  supported  establishment,  is , 
contigtious  to  the  town.  'Fherc  are  baths  of  I 
all  kinds,  constructed  with  the  utmost  regard  I 
to  comfort  and  convenience,  as  well  as  numerous  | 
bathing  machines,  and  a spa,  about  half  a mile 
W.  of  the  town,  where  there  is  a chalybeate 
spring,  in  considerable  repute;  the  building  is 
in  the  cottage  $,tvtc. 

'i'he  (renuan  Spa  is  delightfully  situated  in  a 
vnllcy  facing  the  sen,  at  the  ^t  of  the  Uow  H ill.  ^ 
It  was  estnldished  in  1826,  for  the  preparation  of  | 
artiiicial  mineral  waters,  in  imitation  of  the  i 
natural  springs  at  Carlsbad,  Ems,  Marienbad, 
l*yrmont,  &c.  ! 

Six  almshouses  for  decayed  widows  were 
erected  in  1795,  on  the  Lewes  road,  opposite  the 
Koval  Gardens,  by  two  sisters,  of  the  name  of 
l*en’y. 

Every  class  of  visiters  finds  suitable  accommoda- 
tions here,  in  furnished  lodgings,  inns,  and  hotels; 
of  all  which  there  is  every  variety,  from  those  of 
the  most  superb  and  expensive  character,  to  the 
plainest  and  most  economical.  The  theatre  is 
small  and  ill-contrived ; but  the  public  assembly 
rooms,  at  th<^  Old  Ship  Hotel,  are  fitted  up  in  the 
most  splendid  style.  The  Koyal  Gardens,  N.of 
the  town,  are  devoted  to  various  amusements,  and 
comprise  a good  cricket-ground.  On  the  Downs 
is  a well  kept  course,  where  annual  races  are 
held  the  first  week  of  August.  There  are  many 
fine  promenades ; amongst  them,  a very  favourite 
one  is  the  susi>cnsion  chain  pier,  constructed 
in  1821,  at  an  expense  of  30,000/. : the  pier  head 
is  60  fU  by  20,  and  has  seats  and  awnings,  as  well 
as  tiers  of  galleries  and  flights  of  steps,  to  facili- 
tate landing  and  embarkation  at  diffbrent  states 
of  the  tide;  the  pier  itself  is  1,200  ft.  in  length 
by  14  ft.  in  width ; and  an  esplanade  of  the  same 
length,  40  ft.  wide,  connects  it  with  the  Stetne. 
The  principal  market-day  is  I'hursday,  but  there 
is  a daily  supply.  Fairs  held,  one  on  Holy 
'rhursday,  and  one  on  the  4th  ^ptember.  The 
chief  trade  of  the  place  is  fishing,  in  which  nearly  I 
150  boats  are  employed.  The  mackerel  season  ^ 
begins  in  April,  the  herring  season  in  October;  j 
besides  which,  tiirliot,  smes,  skate,  &c.,  arc' 
caught  in  considerable  quantities,  and  supply  the  i 
London  markets,  as  well  as  those  of  the  plocc.  j 
A portion  of  the  inhabitants  are  also  employed 
in  making  nets  and  tackle  for  the  fishery,  of, 
materials  ' supplied  from  Bridport.  Coasting 
vessels  occosioiiallv  discharTO  cools  and  light 
goods  on  the  beach ; sever^  steamers  ply  l>e- 
tweeii  this  place  and  Dieppe,  21  leagues  S.  E., 
being  a nearer  and  pleasanter  route  to  Paris  {via 
Kcuen)  than  that  by  Calais.  The  intercourse 
with  the  metropolis  formerly  effected  by  fast 
coaches  i*  now  carried  on  with  the  latest 
facility  by  means  of  a railway.  The  Ueform 
Act  conferred  on  Brighton  the  privilege  of 
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returning  2 members  to  the  II.  of  C. : pari, 
connit.,  in  1842-43,2,601.  The  ]Mi«ocliiaI  nflUiM 
are  ntani^cd  by  directors  and  giianliatis,  and  the 
affairs  oi  the  town,  lighting,  &c.,  by  commit 
Stoners;  but  the  principal  conser%ator  of  the 
peace  is  the  High  Constable.  Magistrates  of 
the  county  hold  sittings  at  the  Town  llall  every 
day,  and  petty  sessfons  every  Monday  anil 
Thursday. 

Brighton  is  by  some  considered  to  be  the  spot 
where  Ca*sar  landed ; a notion  for  which  there  is 
no  good  foundation,  and  which  probably  ori- 
ginated in  the  numerous  Roman  remains,  coins 
&c.,  found  in  the  vicinity.  For  some  centuries 
it  w‘BS  a mere  fishing  village,  and  w as  frequently 
attacked  and  pIunoeiXHl  by  the  French;  to  pre- 
vent which,  lietu  VIII.  erected  some  fortifica- 
tions which  were  strcnq;lhcned  and  extended  by 
Elis.  In  1665,  and  agmn  in  1669,  irruptions  of 
the  sea  destroyed  a large  ]>art  of  the  towii,  and 
inundated  an  extensive  tract  adjoining;  again, 
in  the  years  1703-5-6,  the  fortifications  were 
undermined,  and  the  place  threatened  with  total 
destruction.  liiihcreignofGco.il.  Brighton 
first  came  into  some  repute  as  a sea-bathing 
place,  through  the  writings  of  Dr.  Russell,  an 
eminent  physician  of  that  day.  In  1760  the 
chalybeate  spring  was  observc<l.  which  tended  to 
increase  its  growing  popularity.  No  doubt, 
however,  it  is  principally  indebted  for  its  rapid 
rise,  and  for  the  high  rank  it  has  long  continued 
to  hold  among  watering  and  fashionable  places 
to  the  zealous  and  continued  patronage  of 
Geo.  IV.  when  Prince  of  Wales  and  when 
regent  and  sovereign.  It  has  nearly  quadrupled 
its  population  in  the  course  of  the  present  cen- 
tury; and  the  advantages  it  enjoys  in  its  situ- 
ation, and  in  its  being  the  nearest  port  on  the 
S.  coast  to  London,  may,  perhaps  insure  its 
proH^ierity,  even  though  it  should  cease  to  be  an 
object  of  royal  favour. 

BIIIGNOLLES.  a town  of  France.  d6p.  Vor,  cap. 
arrond..  on  the  Cariunl,  m.  N.N.K.  Toulon.  Pnp. 
5,65*2.  It  is  neat  and  well  huflt,  and  is  fmcly  situated  in  a 
fertile  basin,  surrounded  with  high  wooded  hllb.  Us 
principal  omamrnt  It  its  ma^Uirent  public  fountain,  in 
the  square  Carauii.  It  has  a tribunal  of  nrlmsry  juris- 
diction,  a primarv'  normal  school,  a sernnury  ecclesias- 
tical school,  a public  librarv.  a suclcij  uf  agriculture,  ftc., 
with  fUaturrs  of  silk,  fabrics  of  wine,  candles,  and  tan- 
neries. A considerable  trade  is  carried  on  in  ollve-uU, 
wine,  liqueurs,  brandy,  and  execHent  prunes,  known  by 
the  name  of  brigno/Zcs.  (//uj^.art.  far  i Diet. 

IIKILLON,  atown  of  the  Prussian  States,  prov.  West- 
phalia, rcg.  Arniberg,  cap.  circ  , 24  ra.  S.R.  Soest.  Fop. 
3,301.  It  has  two  churches,  a college,  an  hospital,  amt 
fabrics  of  Unen  and  brass.  In  the  enviroos  are  miucs  of 
silver,  lead,  and  calamine. 

liUINDISt  (an.  Urundusimm),  a sea-port  and  Hty 
of  Naples,  prov.  Terra  d’Otranto.  cap.  dlstr..  at  the 
bottom  of  a bay  between  capos  ('avallo  and  GoUo  ; lat. 
40“  37'  50"  N..  Jong.  1|0  5H'  a?"  R.  Pop.  (Bam- 

poldi.)  In  antiquity  tills  was  one  of  the  most  imporUnt 
cities  of  Italy,  and  was  the  port  whence  the  intercourse 
between  Italy  and  tireece,  and  the  Hast,  was  u<ually  ear- 
ri^  on.  It  owed  this  distinction  as  much  to  the  excel- 
lence of  its  harbour  as  to  its  situation : but  In  modem 
times  it  Is  sadly  changed  for  the  worst.  It  is  itiU  of  great 
extent  within  (he  walls  ; but  the  inhabited  houses  do  not 
occupy  above  half  the  Inclosure.  The  streets  are  croiked 
and  rough,  and  the  houses  poor  and  In  disrepair.  With 
the  exception  of  the  citadel,  a large  heavy-luoaing  cathe- 
dral. ana  a few  remains  of  antiquity,  there  is  nothing  in  It 
that  deserves  attention.  This  melancholy  change  h.vs  been 
produced  by  the  nearly  total  loss  of  the  inner  harbour. 
Vhls,  which  encompasses  the  city  on  two  of  its  sides,  and 
is  deep  aM  capacious,  was  united  to  the  outer  harbour,  or 
bay,  by  a narrow  entrance,  like  that  leading  to  Portsmouth 
harbour  or  the  Havannah.  Unfortunately,  however, 
this  entrance  having  been  nearly  shut  up,  the  Inner 
harbour  was  in  consequence  rendered  Inacresiiblc  all 
but  the  smallest  vessels,  and  In  summer  became  fetid  and 
unhealthy.  Julius  Cimar,  who  attempted  to  block  up 
Pom;>ey's  fleet  that  had  rendezvoused  m the  Inner  har- 
I bour,  running  mounds  into  its  outlets,  may  be  said  to 
I have  commcstccd  the  ruin  of  Drindisl,  w hich  was  com* 
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plc*tfd  In  the  1-Vh  c«*ntur>-  bf  n prince  of  Trtmnfn,  who 
auitk  ve«toiii  till^  with  earth  aurl  alcni'*  hi  the  p;uca}{c  h-f\ 
open  by  C»Mr  f The  «it^tructt«m  that  was'llnu  bmuKhl 
on  the  to«  It  and  Its  offset*  at  length  the  attention 

of  the  Neapolitan  Ror..  by  ahom  a vigorou*  efP»rl  mas 
looile  in  17*6  to  obtlale  the  caiuc  of  the  mischief,  by 
emitting  a new  channel  between  the  two  harbours.  But 
owing,  as  it  would  fcem,  tn  some  defeet  in  the  plan,  the 
project  has  only  partially  iuccee«le»l ; the  new  channel  soon 
tub'd  up,  and  the  entrance  to  the  inner  harbour  becaiDc 
nearly  as  much  twuinlKTed  as  before.  The  canal  is  now, 
however.  kc|>l  npr-n  by  dredging  and  otherwise  to  the 
depth  of  1(1  or  t*i  palmi,  so  that  vessels  of  this  draught  of 
w ater  may  enter  the  Inner  port.  The  outer  barliour,  or 
hay,  is  d«*«'p  ami  e.attariuus,  and  has  good  aivchortng 

? round.  It  is  partially  protected  by  an  island,  on  which  a 
>rt  is  built ; but  it  is  eaposi'd  to  Che  easterly  gales,  whldi 
throw  In  a heavy  sea.  (.SVmf>ur».*'r  7Vo  .vciber,  l.aH4., 
4to.  rd.j  tVnwn's  SripU-$,  p.  14**.  } Hir\‘ra,  tonJirfcrfl- 
siowi  tu  i vtnxi  da  /Utiiimre  tf  Htr/ino  (UUn  dut  Sicitif^ 
I.  m.  Ac.) 

lUllSON-L’.ARCllEVKQllK,  a town  of  Irance. 
dep.  Yonne,  rap.  cant.,  near  the  raii.il  of  Burgundy.  10 
ni.  K.  Jolgny.  I*op.  S.400.  It  has  fabrics  of  coarse  cloth, 
and  tanneries;  and  sarries  on  a considerable  triulo  In 
com  and  linen,  and  In  Uic  forwarding  of  timber  by  the 
canal  for  I’aris. 

HiUOl'DK.  a town  of  France,  dep.  TIaute  Lrdre,  rap. 
arrond.,  in  a vast  pb-dn  near  the  AUier.  30  m.N.W. 
Fuy.  rop.  5.V47.  It  is  rdd,  iU-imUt,  and  dirty.  Us 
most  remarkable  editices  are  the  (’ollege,  situated  on  a 
hill,  and  commanding  a line  view,  and  the  churcJi  of 
8l.  Julian,  a veneraJilc  Gothic  fabric,  foumled  in  the  9th 
century.  B«>«lilcs  the  odlece.  it  Is  the  scat  of  a court 
of  primary  jurisdiction,  ana  has  a small  public  llbrjirr, 
and  a sm'itKy  of  agriculture.  Brioude  was  the  birth- 
place of  the  Marquis  de  loifnjretUs  who  acte«|  so  con- 
sidcuoiu  a part  in  the  Amcrknn  and  French  rerolutinns. 
At  Old  HrltKide.  about  .3  m.  S.S.K.  of  Rriowlc,  is  a 
bridge  over  the  Alllef,  built  In  U-M,  consisting  of  a single 
arch  lH*in.  in  span,  (//ugo,  art.  ilauu  JJmic  i iJtct. 
Oeorrapktiftir.) 

BKlS.AC^H  (SEW),  a fortified  towTi  of  Frnncr.'d^p. 
Mnot  Khln,  cap.  cant.,  near  the  left  tank  of  the  Khine, 
opposite  to  Old  Ilrisach.  9 m.  S.H.  fulmar.  It  was 
built  in  l>190  by  Louis  XI V..  and  furtihed  byVaubnn. 
It  is  a re^lar  octagon,  and  is  regarded  as  one  of  the 
finest  works  constructed  by  that  celebrated  englnwr. 
'I'hu  streets  all  tcmiiiiate  in  a plact  in  the  centre,  and  the 
houses  are  all  of  the  tamo  height.  It  Is  of  no  importance 
eircpt  as  a fortification.  Hugo  sayi  he  passed  through  It 
In  tUlK  and  that  two  of  its  gates  were  (lien  shut  up  ; that 
most  of  its  houses  were  deserted,  and  that  the  grass  grew 
in  the  streets.  {Hugo,  art.  Haul  Hkin.) 

BRISH>I1KLLA.  a town  of  the  Papal  States,  leg. 
n-ivenna.  on  the  I-oroonc,  m.  S.W.  ilavemsa.  Pop. 
3.0IX).  It  has  an  extensive  trade  in  sUk. 

n KISTOL,  A city,  co.,  and  sea-port  of  Eng- 
land, at  the  confluence  of  the  Avon  and  Frome, 
K m.  N.  W.  of  the  embouchure  of  the  former,  in 
the  Bristol  Channel,  and  108  in.  W.  London. 
Lat.  51®  27'  6*  N.,  long.  2®  35'  28*  W.  Ton.  of 
city  and  suburbs,  (inclusive  of  CliBon  ana  the 
pari<^h  of  Uedmiustcr,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  Avon, 
co.  .Somerset,)  in  1821,  95,758;  in  1841, 140, li»; 
but  certain  portions  of  the  suburbs  arc  excluded 
from  the  limits  of  the  existing  pari.  bor.  as  fixed 
by  the  boundary  act,  the  )>op.  of  which,  in 
1841,  was  123,188.  This  city  extends  over  8 or  7 
distinct  hills  and  their  intermediate  valleys,  amidst 
a picturesque  and  fertile  di.strict.  In  the  older 
portion,  forming  the  nucleus  of  the  modern 
city,  the  houses  were  mostly  of  wood  and  plaster, 
with  projecting  upper  stories  over  narrow  streets; 
but  these  are  now  gristly  diminished;  in  other 
parts  the  sfrects  and  squares  arc  s})acious,  and  the 
greater  number  of  the  houses  well  built  modem 
structures.  'Hiosc  of  Kingsdown,  .St.  Michael's, 
and  CUAun  hills,  on  thc^\  and  W.,  rise  with 
their  terraces  and  gardens  each  above  the  other, 
like  an  amphitheatre:  Kedcliflb,  on  the  8.,  has 
narrow  streets  and  densely  crowded  houses  re- 
sembling those  of  the  older  part  of  the  city: 
Hedmiiister  is  mostly  occupied  by  miiuU  modern 
tenements  for  the  working  classes  and  tan-yards. 
ITic  whole  city  is  well  paved  aad  sewered,  and  is 
lighted  with  coni  gas,  supplied  by  2 public  com- 
panies. Tlierc  is  an  aifequnte  supply  of  water 
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conductoii  by  pii>c8  to  seveml  public  conduits 
and  puldie  pumps.  'I’here  are  25  churches  of 
the  (‘Slahlishc'd  worship,  among  which  are  some 
tine  specimens  of  the  ancient  oothir;  others  arc 
handsome  modern  structures.  Of  the  former 
may  be  noticed  the  cathe<iral  in  Colley  Cireen, 
of  the  age  of  Stephen,  and  anciently  part  of 
the  abbey  of  St.  .\ugustine ; St.  Mary's  Hed- 
clifTe,  crowning  the  summit  of  that  hill ; and 
St.  Stephen’s  with  its  once  richly  dci'uratc'd 
tower,  'i'he  dissenters  of  various  denominations 
have  .96  places  of  worship,  and  fonn  a very 
numerous  and  important  part  of  the  community. 
J'herc  are  12  endowed  charity  schools:  the  free 
grammar-school,  founded  in  15.92,  which  has 
several  exhibitions,  aiul  tw'o  fellowships,  each 
of  30/.  a year,  in  St.  John’s,  Oxford:  Eliza- 
beth's Hospital,  founded  in  1586,  whose  en- 
dowments produce  above  4,000/.  a year,  now 
managed  by  the  charity  trustees  appointed  by 
the  lx>nl  Chancellor;  the  KedcIifTb  free  grammar- 
school,  founded  in  the  13th  of  Kliz. ; Colston's,  in 
1708,  for  the  maintenance,  clothing,  and  educa- 
tion of  100  boys;  and  8 others.  Jn  the  whole, 
above  200  boys  and  40  girls  are  wholly  main- 
tained, cducatcHl,  and  apprenticed ; 90  Imys  and 
88  girls  clothed  and  eilucated;  and  148  cdu- 
caUtl  only.  Besides  these,  there  are  (18:19)  35 
other  schools,  su|)ported  either  wholly  or  par- 
tially by  bcnefactiuns  and  public  subscriptions, 
in  which  upwanls  of  3,000  children  are  edu. 
catc<i,  and  upwards  of  10,000  receive  instruction 
in  the  Sunday  schools  of  the  various  sects.  Of 
the  endow  ed  charitable  institutions,  the  princiiwl 
ore,  the  Trin.  Almshouse,  with  a cha|»el  annex^ ; 
its  endowments  produce  700/.  a year;  it  main- 
tains 10  old  men,  and  36  women : Foster's  ditto, 
with  a chapei,  has  530/.  a y<^ar,  and  main- 
tains 14  old  people;  and  the  Temple  Hospital, 
founded  in  1613,  has  609/.  18r.  a year,  and  main- 
tains 24  old  people:  the  Merchants’  almshouses, 
founded  in  4th  Eliz.  for  31  old  sail6rs  and  their 
widows:  Colston’s,  in  1696,  has  300/.  a^*ear,  and 
maintains  24  old  men  and  women  : Hidley's,  in 
1716,  has  155/.  a year,  and  maintains  10  decayed 
single  persons:  Blanchard’s,  in  1722,  has  95/. 
a year,  and  maintains  5 aged  people : there  arc 
several  others  of  minor  importance.  F^ndowed 
charities,  to  the  amount  of  about  23,000/.  a year, 
are  distributed  as  follows : —>6,000/.  lent  in  \*a- 
rious  sums  for  various  terms  without  interest,  to 
tradesmen  ; 9, (XX)/.  distributed  among  the  |>oor; 
1,(XX)/.  to  the  endowed  hospitals,  and  7,000/. 
among  the  endowed  schools.  The  other  cha- 
ritable institutions  are  the  Bristol  Infirmary, 
established  in  1735;  it  is  capable  of  accommo- 
dating 200  patients,  and  lias,  at  an  annual  average, 
1,600  tn  and  5,000  out  patients:  it  is  siqqxtrtcd 
partly  by  its  own  funded  property,  and  partly  by 
subscriptions  and  donations : the  (icneral  Hos- 
pital, a smaller  establishment  than  the  former, 
and  partly  on  a self-supporting  principle:  the 
Dispeiuwry,  which  gives  medical  relief  to  alvout 
3,000  poor  annually  at  thcii*  own  dwellings;  it 
has  2 stations.  There  arc  also  an  asylum  lor  the 
blind,  another  for  orphan  giils,  a female  peni- 
tentiary, and  between  40  and  50  other  charitable 
societies,  which  distribute,  in  various  ways,  from 
12,(XX)/.  to  15,000/.  annually.  The  principal  pub- 
lic buildings  are,  — the  (juildhall,an  old  structure 
of  the  reign  of  liichard  1 1.,  w ith  a modern  front : 
the  Council  House,  built  in  1827:  the  Gaol,  a 
large,  well- arranged  structure,  built  in  1820: 
the  Bridewell,  rebuilt  after  the  riots  in  1831 : 
the  Exchange,  an  extensive  building  of  the 
Corinthian  order,  orecte<l  by  the  cor|>uration  in 
1743,  but  never  being  adopted  by  the  merchants 
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as  a place  of  tnecting,  the  Interior  is  occupied 
os  a corn-market,  and  its  bock  forms  part 
of  the  .s]>Hciuus  quadrangle  in  which  the  prin- 
cipal market  is  held.  The  Commercial  Rooms, 
built  in  1811,  and  used  as  an  exchan^S  have  a 
handsome  dome,  an  Ionic  portico,  alarffchall, 
I'cariing-rooin,  and  various  apartments  Tor  the 
despatch  of  business.  The  Bristol  Institution,  a 
handsome  edilice,  opened  in  182:1,  has  a reading- 
room,  library,  theatre,  and  museum : in  the  latter 
are  good  collections  both  in  natural  history  and 
the  line  arts ; courses  of  lectures  arc  given,  phi- 
losophical jtnpers  read,  and  it  has  occasional  ex- 
hibitions or  {laintingii.  'The  Mechanics*  institute, 
built  in  IHJJ,  has  a lecture  and  a reading-room. 
'J'he  Bristol  Library  was  established  in  1772,  and 
has  an  extensive  collection  (about  30,000  vols. ) 
in  general  literature.  There  are  also  law  and 
medical  libraries ; a medical  school,  established 
in  1834,  in  w h^  complete  courses  of  lectures  arc 
given:  the  certilicates  of  its  professors  are  re- 
cognised at  Apothecaries*  Hall;  a proprietary 
school,  calk'd  the  Bristol  College,  established 
in  1830,  for  classical  and  scientih'c  education; 
and  an  academy  fur  the  education  of  young  men 
for  the  Baptist  ministry,  to  which  an  extensive 
library  and  museum  arc  attached.  There  is  a 
handsome  ediHce  of  the  Corinthian  order  in 
Princes  Street,  now  the  oflice  of  the  Bristol 
General  Steam  Navigation  Co.,  but  concerts, 
b.nlls,  &c.,  are  sometimes  given  in  its  large  room : 
the  N'ictoria  public  rooms  arc  now  ( 1839),  also.  In 
progress.  At  Clifton  are  baths  and  pump-rooms; 
and  connected  with  the  hot  wells,  is  a handsome 
edifice  of  the  Tuscan  order. 

'I  he  great  rise  of  tides  in  the  Bristol  Channel, 
and  in  the  river,  enables  the  largest  class  of  ships 
to  come  up  to  the  tow  n : but  to  obviate  the  risks 
and  damage  to  w hich  they  were  formerly  ex]>osed 
by  grounding  at  ebb  tiue,  a floating  harbour, 
equivalent  to  a dock,  was  constructed  in  1804,  by 
changing  the  channel  of  the  river.  It  extends 
about  3 tn.  from  the  dam  above  Bristol  Bridge 
to  the  entrance  lock  at  llownham,  occupying 
the  old  bed  of  the  Avon  and  of  that  branch  m 
the  Prome  that  lies  between  the  quays  of  St. 
Augustine  and  St.  Stephen.  The  present  extent 
of  quay  frontage  is  6,000  A.,  but  the  limits  admit 
of  any  further  extension  that  an  increased  trade 
might  require.  The  act  authorising  the  formation 
of  the  harbour  (43  Geo.  3,  c.  140.)  enacts  that 
there  should  be  21  ft.  water  in  a sufficient  num-  > 
ber  of  berths;  but  the  mud  being  suffered  to 
accumulate  so  as  considerably  to  reduce  this 
depth,  occasioned  much  complaint.  'This  defect 
has  now’,  however,  been  in , a great  degree 
obviated.  A new  channel  was  formed  for 
the  river,  and  the  harbour  finished  in  1809, 
at  an  expense  of  about  700,000f.  'I'here  are 
2 basins  for  the  temporary  accommodation  of 
vessels  entering  or  leaving;  one  at  Rownham, 
for  large  ships,  the  other  lAzlow  the  iron  bridge 
at  Bedininster,  for  coasters.  l*herc  arc  also  a 
floating  and  a dry  dock,  founded  by  the  Merchant 
Venturers  in  1769:  to  the  former  of  these  timber 
shi|»  are  compelled  to  resort,  if  they  do  not  dis- 
charge at  some  private  wharf : further  down  the 
river  are  several  private  docks,  where  ship  build- 
ing, to  some  extenk  is  carried  on.  Vessels  fre- 
quently load  and  discharge  cai^es  in  Kingroad, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  by  means  of  lighters : 
the  Great  Western  steam-snip  is  obliged  to  do 
this,  the  entrance  to  the  floating  harbour  not 
bei  ng  wide  enough  to  admit  ber ; but  the  harbour 
dues  arc  payable,  whether  ships  enter  it  or  not. 
The  tide  in  the  Avon  sets  with  great  rapidity, 
especially  between  the  high  precipitous  rocks  of 


Clifton  and  Leigh,  which  seem  rent  asunder 
to  admit  its  passage;  in  Kingroad,  its  rise  at 
springs  Is  between  48  and  49  ft.  ; at  neaps  .il>ove 
23  ft. ; &t  the  gates  of  the  floating  harbour  its 
rise  is  from  4 to  3 feet  levs  than  at  the  tide  gunge 
in  Kingroad.  The  bridges  which  connect  the 
opposite  sidi's  of  the  floating  harbour  and  rivers 
are,  — Bristol  Bridge,  of  3 stone  arches,  built  in 
1768;  it  connects  the  central  part  of  the  city 
with  Redclifl'e:  2 iron  bridges  each  with  a single 
span  of  100  ft. ; one  on  the  Bath  and  Wells, 
the  other  on  the  Exeter  line  of  road:  a swivel 
iron  bridge  (to  admit  the  iML^&age  of  ships),  con- 
necting .St.  Augustine  and  Clifton  with  the  rest 
of  the  city:  a small  stone  bridge,  spanning  ilie 
Eroine  at  the  point  where  it  ceases  to  be  navi- 
gable ; and  a suspension  bridge  now  in  progress, 
which  will  connect  Clifton  with  the  co.  of  Sit- 
merset : this,  when  finished,  w ill  be  llic  most 

tiicturesquc  and  striking  work  of  its  kind  in  the 
ungdom,  and  probably  in  the  world;  the  road- 
way w ill  lie  850  ft.  in  length,  220  ft.  above 
high-water  mark,  wiili  jirccipitous  rocks  on 
both  sides.  'I'he  .Vvon,  al»)ve  Bristol  Bridge,  is 
navigable  for  barges  to  B.'ith,  whence  the  water 
cominunication  is  continue<l  by  the  .-\voii  and 
Kcmict  canal.  The  Bristol  and  Gloucester  rail- 
way, intended  to  connect  the  2 cities,  now  extends 
to  (*oulpit  llewth  (9  m.  of  line);  it  has  3tenirint 
at  Bristol,  and  several  thousand  tons  of  coal, 
inonihly,  are  conveyed  thither  by  it.  'I’hc  Grc.at 
Western  railway  ( 1 18  in.  of  line),  and  th:tt  of  the 
Bristol  and  Exeter  (76m.),  will  shortly  cfl’ect 
a rapid  means  of  communication  w ith  the  metro- 
jkjIIs  .ind  intermctliate  towns  E.  of  the  city,  and 
with  those  of  Somerset  and  Devon  on  the  S W. 
'The  Exchange  market,  and  that  of  St.  .lames,  nro 
open  daily  for  general  provisions;  the  chicfsupjily 
being  on  Wednesdays  and  Sotunlnys:  the  corn  and 
leather  markets  arelteldTuesdaysand'l'hursdays; 
the  hay-market,  Tuesdays  and  I'ridays  ; the  fell- 
mungera’,  Wednesdays  and  .Saturdays ; the  cattle- 
market,  'i'hursdars,  in  a walled  area  of  4 acres, 
outside  the  city,  at  Temple  Meads,  at  the  junction 
of  the  Great  U'eslem  and  Exeter  railways : this 
market  fluctuates  considerably,  but  the  average 
weekly  supply  is  estimated  at  500  head  of  cattle, 
3,000  sheep,  400  pigs,  80  horses.  A f;reat  market  is 
held  there  on  the  'rhursday  preceding  Christmas, 
when  the  show  is  usually  very  fine.  TTwo  annual 
fairs,  commencing  1st  March,  and  1st  Sept.,  and 
continuing  each  about  8 days,  and  formerly 
resorted  to  by  clothiers,  hosiers,  cutlers,  Ac., 
from  all  part.s  of  England,  having  greatly  fallen 
off,  were  aboli.shed  in  1837  ; but  fairs  for  cattle, 
horses,  leather,  &c.,  are  still  held  on  the  above 
days. 

ftriitol  wM.  for  a lengthened  period,  second  only  to 
London  as  a cotnnu'rclol  rmporiuiu  ; but  thuueh  Us  coui- 
paratiTe  Inaportanre  has.  In  this  respi'ct.  gn-ally  dccllnt-d, 
It  continues  to  be  the  scat  of  some  important  mMiufac- 
turcs  and  of  an  extensiro  and  iiKTreiuiDg  trade.'  Thu 
principal  manufactures  are  those  of  soap,  glass  bottU'S, 
crown  and  flint  glass,  chain  cables,  anrhnri,  stcain-rn- 
gincs  and  other  machinery,  refined  sugar,  tuhaceo.  earth- 
enware, fluor-cluths,  brats  wire,  plus,  ilu'Ct  leafl.  ituc, 
saltpetre,  tin,  copper  and  brass  wares,  nlpes.  hats,  dtugt, 
colours,  ayea,  starch,  bricks,  British  spiiits.  malt  liquors  ; 
there  are  also  extensive  soda  works  and  recently  a largo 
cottnn-mill.  Many  oftho  iron  foundriesareon  alarge  wale, 
and  are  Increasing  both  in  (heir  number  and  the  extent  of 
tbeir  exports.  In  1K38  there  were  made  at  the  va- 
rious soap  manufactories  *^,rr.l9,07ti  Ibi.  hard  soap,  ami 
3SJ.487  lbs.  soft  <lo. ; In  Ih3h  there  were  consumed,  In  3'd 
public  breweries,  bushels  molt;  and  by  Tt^  li- 

censed victuallers,  and  767  kerjicrf  uf  beer  shops,  to- 
gether, SW.'JI.S  laisheli.  'Fhe  cslabllshmeuU  for  glass, 
sugar,  brass,  floor-cloths,  and  earthenware,  are  also  oil  an 
extensive  scale.  The  poit-offlcc  revenue  in  waa 
35,7)  i/.  There  is  a savings'  bank,  established  in  1^13,  amt 
six  other  binklng  establishments.  The  de|»>  sits  in  the 
former,  on  the  ^h  of  Nov.  1 tOii. amounted  to ‘ai<0,381/  ,o( 
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which  M,  I Ml.  were  rontrihutcd  by  7.433  dcpocUort,  and 
th«  rcM  by  frifndly  and  charitable  •ocfrtiei.  Briittd  early 
poateated.  and  mntinuex  to  enjoy,  a larsr  ihareof  the  trade 
with  the  \Ve«t  Indira  ; and  amuii];  her  fon  lgn  Import!  the 
IQ  oat  lmp<irtant  are  thoae  of  augar,  tnuLuaet.mm,  coffee, 
tea.  and  cocoa  ; the  next  moat  important  are  thoae  of  to- 
bacco, timber,  wine,  brandy,  tallow,  fruit!, wool,  hemp,  dye, 
atuflk,  oils,  aalt|>etrc.  hidea,  ftc.  The  exports  curiaUt  prin- 
cipally of  the  produce  of  the  varloua  manufMctiire*  of  the 
dtr,  with  aalt.  coals,  and  culm,  in  part  the  produce  of  the 
n^ghbourhood  ; aud  cotton,  linen,  and  woollen  goods. 
In  Iftg7  the  declared  value  of  exports  amounted  to 
259, 6H7/.  Is.  &d.,  and  3M6  siilps.  of  76.'JA7  tons  burden,  rn- 
terM  inwards  from  foreign  parts,  aud  204  ships,  of  4ii,7iE3 
tons,  cleared  outwards:  the  customs  duties  during  the 
same  year  were  I,1&3,1UM.  13s.  6d.  Bristol  carries  on  an 
extensive  and  growing  trade  wUh  lieland,  from  wbkh 
she  imports  com,  butter,  bacon,  potatoes,  cattle,  burses, 
sberp,  Digs,  salmon,  &c.  > she  sends  in  return  tea,  raw 
and  renni^  sugar,  cheese,  wrought  iron,  tin  plates,  cop- 
per, glass,  womlen,  and  leather.  In  IH37  there  ai^vcd 
from  Ireland  C3i  vessels,  of  95.6t«4  tons,  and  cleared  for  it 
3M  vcBs<‘ls,  of  74,57k  tool.  Tito  imports,  coastwise,  con- 
sist mostly  of  iron,  tin,  coai,  salt,  agricultural  produce, 
and  foreign  produce,  brought  from  other  |>orts  under 
bond.  The  exports  are  chieffy  foreign  and  colonial  pro- 
duce (especially  groceries,  spirits^  and  wines),  and  the 
various  manufactures  of  llic  cUy.  There  belonged  to  the 
|>ort.  In  V7i  saillug  vessels,  of  39.6.V)  tons,  and  17 
steamers,  of  I ,KlO  tons.  .K  communication  by  steam  for  the 
conveyance  of  goods  and  passengers  to  Ireland  was  estab- 
lished in  H26,and  has  led  toagreat  increase  of  the  trade 
with  that  part  of  the  empire.  Bristol  has  also  had  the 
honour  of  being  the  first  ^rt  in  the  empire  to  establish  a 
regular  communication  by  steam  with  tno  United  States. 
The  first  voyage  by  the  Great  Western  steam-ship  was 
performed  in  iSdS. 

The  pari,  and  tnunlcip.  limits  of  Bristol  coincide,  and 
had,  as  already  etated.  a i>op.,  in  1A4I,  of  1ZI.1A9: 
and  at  present,  1A45,  probablv  of  l.'tO.OOO.  It  Is  dUided 
into  IS  wards,  and  governed  by  a marnr,  16  aid.,  and  4K 
coonciilors.  Previously  to  the  Municipal  Kefonn  Act, 
the  government  was  vested  in  a mayor,  IS  aid.,  and 
10  common  councillors,  the  recorder  Ix-ing  senior  alder- 
man : they  were  a self-clected  body,  and  filled  up  their 
vacancies  frona  the  freemen,  of  whom  there  were  3.109 
registered.  The  govcnilng  charter  was  granted  in  the 
8th  of  Anno; The  earliest  in  the  9tb  of  Him.  II.  A court 
of  sessions,  or  goal  dcllvcrv,  (except  for  capital  cases,  now 
tried  at  Gloucester,)  is  helu  quarterly  by  the  recorder.  The 
tnisey.  nr  sheri^t  courts,  for  ail  kinds  of  actions  in  rases 
under  4Us.  Acourt  of  conscience,  cstabltshed  by  act  1 Wm. 
3..fordpt)ts  under  40s.,  has  from  !5<>to  SOO  causes  m-crkly.  | 
There  is  also  a court  of  requests  for  driits  not  above  l.v., 
established  I'y  act  44  Geo.  3,.  consisting  of  tiie  common 
council  and  other  commissioners,  with  an  assessor,  which 
has  on  an  average  from  20  to  25  rases  weekly ; and  acourt 
of  assise  (or  nisi  priuj  cases,  held  (he  week  after  the  So- 
merset assises,  by  the  senior  judge  nn  the  western  circuit. 
The  mrnhor  of  prisoners  tried  at  the  criminal  courts  in 
1K37  w.as  214,  of  whom  HA  were  acquitted  and  I executed. 
A polk*e  force,  upwartU  of  200  strong,  on  the  plan  of  the 
metroiiolitan  police,  has  been  ostablished  under  the  Mu- 
nicipal Reform  Act. 

The  eountv  juriidiction,  by  water,  extends  over  the 
Avon,  from  4 m.  above  the  city ; aud  sca-ward,  to  the 
steep  and  flat  Holmes,  and  to  the  higli-water.mark, 
on  tne  KngUih  side  of  the  Severn,  from  Aust's  Passage 
to  Clevwlon.  The  charters  of  Hen.  VI.  and  I'dw.  IV. 
granted  (he  rorporalinn  an  admiralty  Jurisdiction ; but 
this  has  been  lost  through  desuetude.  They  are  conserv- 
ators of  the  port  and  harbour ; and  by  an  act  of  47 
Geo.  IN.,  have  the  power  of  licensing  pilots,  who  have 
the  exclusive  privilege  of  piloting  all  vessels  passing  up 
or  down  to  tne  R.  of  Lundy  Island,  exceiH  Irish  aud 
coasting  triers : the  ports  of  Bristol,  Newport,  CardlfiT, 
Swansea.  Ufracomlte,  and  Bridgewater  nrn  comprised 
within  this  jurisdiction.  There  are  34  licensed  or  branch 
pftots,  one  of  whomcrulres  from  Ilfracomlte,  the  rest  from 
rill,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Avon.  A board  of  com- 
missioners. elcdetl  by  the  rale-payers,  has  the  exclu- 
sive power  of  taring, lighting. and  cleansing  the  town; 
they  levy  an- annual  assessment  on  (he  inhab.  for  those 
purposes,  varying  from  Il.OOOf.  to  I'i.UOdf.  The  cor- 
poration revenues  are  derived  from  town  and  market 
duet  and  rents  of  homes  and  lauds  in  the  city  and 
neighbourhood  ; the  annual  average  was  estimated,  in 
1A3.\  at  18.773/.;  their  debt,  at  that  time,  anu»unted  to 
86.204/-;  but  it  has  been  since  paid  off  by  the  sale  of 
lands.  Ac.  The  Merchant  X'eiitnrcrs  are  another  liicor- 
poratesi  b<Kly,  whose  govemins  charter  dates  in  1st  of 
Chas.  I. : they  hold,  under  the  lormer,  a benenrial  le.'ue 
of  the  wharfage  and  other  harbour  dues,  hut  have  long 
ceased  to  be  a trading  company.  The  Dock  Ccwnnanv  are 
alto  incorporated,  by  an  act  of  43  Geo.  111. : their  affliirs 
are  managed  by  i7  directors.  0 of  whom  are  appointed 
by  the  munlci|ol  corpor.  from  their  own  body  ; 9 by  tbc 


Merchant  Venturers,  from  (Heirs  ; and  9 are  proprletort 
of  at  least  lu  sliarcs,  and  chosen  by  the  shareDolders. 
The  U'haiiilKT  of  Commerce  was  instituted  in  1823,  “ for 
the  pr4>tectlon  and  promnHou  of  the  commercial  and 
manufacturing  interrsts  of  Bristol ; ” it  is  supported  by 
annual  subscn|>tlnns,  and  governed  by  directors,  electra 
anuiially,  wliu  publlkh  reports  of  their  proceedings : they 
are  not  an  iurorporulcd  body,  Imt  hare  exerted  a great 
and  benefirlal  influence  in  the  commercial  arrangenienU 
and  reforms  of  the  town  and  |»ort  since  their  establish- 
ment. The  management  of  the  poor,  w ithin  (he  old 
limits  of  the  ci(y.  was  vetted  in  a corporate  body  by  an 
art  7 A 8 W.  3.  r.  3*1,  and  subtoquent  nett  have  n^o 

[)&ssed  regulating  their  number  and  powers.  The  guard- . 
ans  consist  of  the  mayor  and  12  meml>ert  rlectcd  an- 
nually by  the  town  council  out  of  their  ovm  body,  the 
senior  churchwardens  of  the  dllTerent  pai^shet,  the 
seuiiir  orrrsirr  of  the  castle  precliKts.  aud  48  other 
inhabitants.  The  amount  of  poor-rates  lerird  In  the 
uniUni  tarishet  fur  the  year  ending  l.ody.d.iy.  183^ 
was  27.TO-V.  I8s.  : the  average  of  20  years,  endmgwith 
WAS  35,h.*pO/.  Clifton  funns  die  centre  of  a union, 
under  the  l’(K>r  law  Amendment  Act;  lu  the  (arlshcs  of 
(liAt  union,  which  are  also  w ithin  the  present  limits  of 
Bristol,  the  average  aniouut  of  poor-ralM  fur  three  years, 
ending  1h34,  was  in  all  10,7ha/.  : they  are  represented  by 
14  guardians.  BfdmituUr  it  the  centre  of  another  imlon  ; 
i(B  own  average  rates  for  the  same  pi^riud  were  4.734/. ; it 
it  represented  by  6 gtiardlans.  The  rack  rental  of  Bristol, 
according  to  a survey  In  1H34,  amoimts  to  373461/. ; the 
number  of  rated  properties  twing  19.920 ; of  these,  10,420, 
valued  at  212, 4(M/.,  are  within  tno  ancient  limits. 

Bristol  has  sent  two  m.  to  the  11.  of  C.  since  1243: 

f)revlmisly  to  the  lU'form  Act,  the  right  of  election  was 
n the  freeholders  and  fr<*emen  only.  No.  of  registered 
ciretors  in  IA42-4S,  10,416.  Bristol  was  made  the  scat  of  a 
bishopric  in  1441.  it  Is  now.  in  conforrelty  to  the  act 
C A 7 W.  4.  r.  77..  united  with  Gloucester,  m a see  com- 
nrlilng  the  city  of  Bristol,  the  deaneries  of  Ciickjade  and 
Malmtbury,  in  Wilts,  and  the  previous  dlocrse  of  Glou- 
cester : Bristol  iM'lngeonstltutM  adeanerv,  which,  alter- 
nately with  that  or  Glinicester,  is  to  elect  the  future 
bishops. 

The  Bristol  hot  well,  under  the  Clifton  rocks,  isaplace 
of  much  resort  for  inv.viids,  its  waters  bring  cousi^red 
efllcaciuus  lu  consumptive  cases.  The  temp,  of  this 
saline  spring,  when  fresh  from  the  pump,  is  74*^  Fahr, 
and  it  then  evolves  free  carbonic  arid  : in  each  pint  of  the 
water  (according  to  Dr.  Carrick)  there  arc  .3  4 grt  carb. 
of  lime,  l'.S  sulph.  of  smla,  US  do.  of  lime,  ’4  muri.vtc  of 
soda,  I do.  of  magnesia  ; total.  6 grt.  It  issues  from  the 
cliff,  between  tlie  nigh  and  low.  water -mark  ; the  hot-well 
house  is  finely  situated  beside  the  Avon  ; a carriage  ruad 
winds  from  it,  behind  the  rocks,  to  Clifton  Down  : a 
shorter  footpath  at  (he  back  also  leads  to  that  village, 
which  Is  the  fashionable  part  of  Bristol : the  scenery,  by 
either  line,  is  singularly  interesting.  The  acclivitiri  are 
occupied  by  haiwbome  editiccs  in  squares,  terraces, 
crcsi'cnts,  Ac.,  forming  fine  promm.uirs  ; the  most  magni- 
ficent of  these  ranges  is  York  ('rrscent.  Near  the  water 
is  a good  hotel,  whence  the  Irish  stenm-paekets  start  re- 
gularly ; and  on  the  riiff  a splendid  one,  where  concerts 
and  astrmhlics  are  held  duruig  the  season.  Another 
spring  higlier  up  the  cliff,  but  probably  from  the  same 
source,  has  within  a m'ent  p<*rlod  had  baths  and  a pump- 
room  attached  to  it.  ITie gi-ologicai  features  of  (be  place 
may  b<>  thus  briefly  described : — If  the  entire  ar<<«  be  di- 
vided N and  S.  into  throe  unequal  portions,  that  on  the 
R.  will  fall  within  the  limits  uf'  a roal  fonnadon,  whlrh 
extends  N.  and  ,S.  o(  the  city,  but  chiefly  to  the  N..  about 
30  m. : its  lieds  are  thin,  as  compared  w itii  those  of  other 
coal-fields.  The  central  or  largest  portion  is  chiefly ueru- 
pird  by  the  new  n-d  sand,  in  which  saurian  renudns 
occur  ; the  western  part  is  chiefly  mountain  lime.  Some 
of  the  turnmiu  in  the  N.  and  \V.  parts  of  the  city  are 
250  ft.  above  (hr  bed  of  the  Avon.  In  the  rocks  of  Clif- 
ton, and  liic  opposite  ones  of  St.  VTnrent,  quarts  cn'stals 
of  great  purity  occur,  known  as  Bristol  disunonds . There 
are  remains  of  three  Roman  eneanipinents  at  Clifton, 
Rnwnliam,  and  .Hbbott-Leigli. 

The  tIecHne  in  the  rom)>ar«tlre  Importance  of  Bristol, 
as  a trading  rmporlum.  has  tieen  chiefly  manifested  by 
contrasting  its  progress  with  that  of  Livcr|>ool.  The  aver- 
age customs  duties  of  Orbtol  for  Ute  seven  years  ending 
with  li.'^T  araountesl  to  14.4.I‘*W.  ; thee  of  Liverpool,  for 
the  same  perioil.  to  SI,I3*i/.  In  1784,  the  customs  of 
Bristol  were  33I4KW.,  a great  increase;  but  those  of 
Livcrj>o*d  had  advanced,  in  the  same  year,  to  64S.6H4/L 
One  of  thecldef  causes  that  have  iMfcn  ciunmonly  assigned 
for  this  relative  slowness  of  progreta,  is  the  excess  of  iwal 
taxation  ; the  town  and  harbour  dues  having  b«*en  tnurh 
heavier  than  (hose  of  anyother  of  thi*  larger  |wru.  The 
munic.  report  nf  |fCi.4  gives  the  pro]>ortloii  of  local  taxa- 
tion charged  on  23  principal  articles,  imported  in  IK3I.  in 
Bristol  and  three  other  ports  ; as  — Bristol.  I/. ; lamdon. 
Ids.  4</.  ; Live^KwI.  Its.  4c/.;  Hull,  7s.  3c/.;  Glmic^s. 
ter,  fit,  id.  Since  1831,  however,  the  rates  have  U>co 
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Ci'vriUlcnUj]/  rctlurt  J,  »ik1  Ihr  mayor'*  tluo«  wliolly  »bo- 

lliiliCd. 

Hut  notwIth^^taiHKi'ft  tii}*  {rrrntcr  wrl^rlit  of  local  tain- 
tlou  must  have  iUMratc<t  spriottily  to  the  injury  ol  Rrittol, 
to«>  ituhIi  »tri-tt  nas  Um  Uid  U|<on  it  in  accounting  for 
liie  fcinwer  progress  of  lltt*  trade  of  the  {>urt.  The  real 
cause  of  the  rapid  r1>r  of  LIvrr(>or)l,  fHasgow.  and  other 
»v8.|K)tt  towns,  is  to  be  fouiwl,  not  in  the  lowne**  of  thrir 
port  charges,  or  In  any  pTH-iiHar  a4%antagrs  they  Indiri- 
tliLiliy  m)oy,  hut  in  their  having  l>eciiuii*  the  ports  of  the 
grtai  tnanufacturii)^  dlsiricU.  Theoxlraorainary  growth 
of  J;,iveriHH>i  ii  a consequence  of  the  still  more  extra- 
orvlinory  grovrih  of  the  cotton  nwoufacture.  Her  rise 
has  btt'ti  dependent  UMn.  and  consequent  to,  the  rise  of 
Manchester,  Uulton,  Rlackimrn,  Ac.  - 

AccortUng  to  Camden  ({iibwn'$  fd.  qf  the  Bril. 

Bristol  tint  rose  intonotici'  towards  the  close  trflhc  Saxon 
d^masty.  The  nrost  cunnnoo  mode  of  speiiing  the  iiame, 
tUi  the  13th  centiir}-,  was  Hricstowe  ; but  in  the  oldest, 
and  in  all  the  suhsequent  rhartors,  it  is  spelt  nristnU*. 
Its  cjutle  wiM  built  liy  the  Karl  of  Gloucester,  brother  to 
the  Kmprcsi  Matilda.  During  the  wars  of  the  Rotes 
the  town  was  comparatively  umlUturbcd  and  OnurUhlng ; 
but  in  the  civil  war  of  tho  t7th  centurv  it  sutTcred  most 
severely : at  the  ronunencement  of  hostilities  it  was  garri- 
scined  by  the  parliamentAry  forces  ; subsequently,  It  was 
siorincvt  hy  the  king's  forces,  and  surrendered  to  1‘rince 
It  ui>ert : the  following  year  (during  which  it  suffered  under 
the  united  evils  of  pestilence  and  war)  it  was  again  stormed, 
MtHi  retaken  by  Cromwell,  who  aub^uently  demolished 
its  castle.  The  earliest  itotice,  with  reference  to  the  trade 
of  ilristul.  occurs  in  the  Alalia  Sacra  (ii.  SSii.);  it  is 
tliere  noticed  as  bavitig  a mart  for  slaves  of  both  sexes, 
lirougbt  from  all  |>arts  of  the  kingdom  t and  also,  as 
having  much  intercourse  with  Ireland.  In  1347  a great 
improvement  in  its  port  was  efl’cx'U'd,  by  cutting  a new 
channel  for  the  river,  and  foviultig  a double  line  of  quay 
bctwiren  Bristol  and  Redcliflv : a bridge,  on  the  site  of 
the  present,  was  built  at  the  same  period.  Thence  to  the 
ICtb  century,  its  manufitetories  supplii-d  a large  portion 
of  tho  kingitom  wlti)  woollen  goods,  snap,  »n<i  gUss  : in 
Hie  reicn  of  Rdw.  III.  it  was  made  a staple  of  wool ; 
and  k loen  traded  extenslvclv  with  Ireland,  France,  and 
Russia,  lu  the  Ittucrarv  oi  Butoner  are  details  of  its 
trade  and  shipping  in  the  IHb  century,  which  prove 
its  extended  commerce  and  great  entc^rise  at  that 
{•erirHl  In  l•^7M  Frobisher  returned  from  an  unsuc- 
r«>«sful  attempt  to  find  a N.W.  passage : at  the  close  of 
the  century  11^  YIl.  granted  charters  to  John  Cabot 
and  his  two  suns,  which  resulted  shortly  after  in  the  dis- 
covery of  Newfoundland,  and  a large  part  of  the  American 
continent : In  lOnu  Newfoundland  was  first  colonised  by 
Bristol,  la  October,  lH3i,  a most  disgraceful  riot  oc- 
curred here  { which,  owing  to  a want  of  decision  on  Che 
part  of  the  civil  M»d  military  authorities,  was  allowed 
to  attain  a most  alarming  height.  The  mansiou-huute, 
episcopal  palare,  and  several  private  bouses  were  burnt 
down  , aud  a large  amount  of  property  destroyed. 

Among  the  dislinMlsbcd  iniUvtdusJs  that  Bristol  has 
produced  are  — William  of  Worcester,  the  topu^apher  ; 
Wm.  Cannyngc,  the  most  eminent  merchant  of  tils  day  ; 
Sebastian  t'aboC,  bom  at  Bristol,  of  Genuese  parents, 
diHOvrrvd  Newfoundland  in  1499  i Kdwr.  Culstun  ; Sir 
Win.  Draper;  Thomas  Chatterton,  the  poet,  whose  uncle 
w.-u  sexton  of  Kcdi  lifR*  church,  where  ine  Rowley  MSS. 
were  allei^  to  have  been  discovered;  RobC.  Southey, 
K«q. ; and  Bayley,  the  sculptor.  (Dr.  Sever's  Iltti.  qf 
BrtsuU,  and  the  kojfol  Charters  <if  do.  ; luunicip.  C'om- 
va/ss/oivcrs'  Heport  in  1H3A  ; Ann.  Reports  qf  the  Cham- 
ber qf  Commerce  ; Eig,hth  Report  uj  tie  Charitp  Commis- 
siunert,  ^c.,  and  Private  Ir{fitrmation.) 

UlUTlSH  EMPIIIE  (THE),  one  of  ihe 
most  ciTilisod,  powerful, and  important  states  that 
have  ever  existed,  consists  of  the  islands  of 
Great  Eritain  and  Ireland,  with  the  smaller 
islands  contiguous  to  them,  and  their  dc^>en- 
dencics  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  Great 
Britain,  the  largest,  and  by  far  the  richest  and 
most  populous  of  the  British  Islands,  includes 
what  were  formerly  the  independent  kingdoms 
of  England  and  Scotland  ; the  former  occupying 
its  .S..  most  extensive  and  fertile,  and  the  latter 
its  N,  and  most  barren  jMirtion.  'ITicse  tw'O 
kingtloms,  having  been  united,  form  with  that  of 
J reland  what  is  cant'd  the  VniU'd  Kingdom  of  Great 
liritain  and  Irvlaudt  w hich  con^lilules  not  only 
the  nucleus  and  centre,  but  the  main  body  and 
sent  of  the  wealth  and  power  of  the  empire. 

The  islands  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  arc 
situated  in  the  N.  Atlantic  Ocean,  otf  the  W. 
shores  of  continental  Eurojic,  opposite  to  the 


N.  pans  of  France,  the  I.ow  Countries,  Uen- 
moric,  and  ihe  S.  jiarU  of  Sweden  and  Nonvay, 
between  50®  and  59®  N.  Int.,  and  2®  K.  and  1 1® 
W,  long.  Great  Britain,  which,  from  its  superior 
magnitude  and  iini>ortance,  gives  name  to  the 
L'nitcd  Kingdom  and  the  empire,  is  not  only  the 
largest  of  the  European  islands,  but  one  of  the 
largest  in  the  world.  It  lies  to  the  £.  of  Ire- 
land, and  approaches  at  Its  S.  E.  extremity  at 
Dover  to  wfithin  21  m.  of  the  opposite  coast  of 
France.  But  ns  the  coast  of  Great  Britain 
stretches  N.N.W.  from  Dover  to  Duncansby 
Head,  the  extreme  N.  E.  point  of  the  island, 
while  the  opposite  shore  of  the  Continent  re- 
cedes in  a N.  E.  direction,  the  intervening  space, 
called  the  North  Sea  or  German  Ocean,  is  of 
very  considerable  dimensions.  To  the  S.  of  the 
British  islands  wc  have  St.  George's  or  the  Bris- 
tol Channel,  and  W.  and  N.  the  broad  expanse  of 
the  Atlantic. 

Great  Britain  is  very  irregularly  shaped,  being 
deeply  indented  by  numerous  gulphs  and  arms 
of  the  sea,  but  on  the  whole  it  approaches  to  the 
figure  of  a wedge,  being  narrowest  at  il.s  N.  and 
broadest  at  its  S.  extremity.  The  longest  line 
not  intersected  by  any  considerable  arm  of  the 
sea  that  can  be  drawn  in  Great  Britain,  extends 
from  Kyc  in  Sussex  (lat.  50®57'l'^N.,  long. 
0^  4V  £.,  to  Caj>e  Wrath  in  ^therlund  (!ut. 
58®  so'  N.,  long.  4®  56^  W. ),  a distance  of  about 
580  m. ; and  its  greatest  breadth  from  the  Land's 
End  (lat.  50®  4'  8^  N.,  long.  5®  41'  31''  W. ) to  a 
point  near  Lowestoffe,  on  the  coast  of  Norfolk 
(lat,  52®  3(f  N.,  long.  1®  46^  E. ),  is  about 

367  m.  But,  ow’ing  to  the  indentations  already 
referred  to,  its  breimth  in  some  places  Is  much 
less,  being  between  the  friths  of  Forth  and 
Clyde  under  40,  and  between  the  Moray  Frith 
and  the  Minch  under  .30,  m.  from  shore  to  shore. 
Its  area  is  estimated  at  83,828  sn.  m.,  of  which 
England  contains  57,8]  2, and  Scotland  (exclusive 
of  its  dependent  islands)  26«0I6  sq.  m,  'I'he  area 
of  the  Scottish  islamls  is  estimated  at  4,224  sq.  m.; 
but  this  is  only  a rude  guess. 

Ireland  lies  to  the  W.  of  Great  Britain,  be- 
tween the  parallels  of  51®  25*  and  55®  23'  N.  lat., 
and  of  6®  and  1 1®  W.  long.  Its  figure  is  rhom- 
boidal;  and  though  it  has  many  noble  bays  and 
harbours,  it  is  less  indented  by  gulphs  and  arms 
of  the  sea,  and  is  decidedly  more  compact  than 
Great  Britain.  It  is  every  where  surrounded 
by  the  Atlantic,  except  on  its  £.  shores,  which 
arc  separated  from  Great  Britain  by  St.  George's 
Channel,  the  Irish  Sea,  and  the  North  Chan- 
nel. From  St.  David's  Ileod  in  Wales  to  Carn- 
sorc  Point,  the  distance  across  is  about  47  m.  ; 
from  Port  Patrick  in  the  Khynns  of  Galloway  to 
Donaghadee,  the  distance  is  22  m.,  but  from  the 
Mull  of  Cantirc  to  'J'or  Point  in  Ireland,  the  dis- 
tance  is  only  13|  m.  The  longest  line  that  can 
be  drawn  in  Ireland,  in  about  the  same  meridian, 
extends  from  the  Old  Head  of  Kinsalc  in  Cork 
to  the  BicMxly  Farland  Point  in  Donegal,  n 
distance  of  about  237  m.  : the  longest  line  thr>t 
can  be  drawn  crosswise  in  Ireland,  m nearly  the 
same  parallel  of  lat.,  extends  from  Knilagh 
Rash,  on  the  roast  of  ^Iayo,  to  Quintin  I'oint,  at 
the  mouth  of  I^ugh  Strangford,  on  the  coast  of 
Down,  being  about  1K2  m.  ; but  in  other  places 
the  breadth  is  a good  deal  less.  .So  conveniently 
is  Ireland  situated  in  respect  of  water  com- 
munication, thAt  there  is  no  part  more  than  50 
or  55  m.  distant  from  the  sea,  or  from  one  of  its 
arms.  The  area  of  Inland  is  estimated  at  52,512 
sq.  111. 

As  separate  articles  will  be  appropriated  to 
the  description  of  En^nnd,  Scotland,  and  Ire- 
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land,  nnd  th^tr  dcpondcncie»,  it  U only  intended 
in  this  article  to  lake  a rapid  view  of  those  par- 
ticulars that  have  reference  to  the  empire  as  a 
whole,  and  which  could  not,  with  propriety,  be 
placed  under  the  description  of  any  one  of  its 
separate  heads. 

Aa/ura/  adtytnifiges  of  thr  UnitM  Kingdom.  — 
Perhaps  no  country  ever  existed  more  favour* 
ably  situate<l,  or  plAci*d  under  more  advantueous 
physical  circumstances,  than  the  United  Kinff. 
dom.  It  is  sufficiently  extensive  to  be  the 
centre  of  a mighty  empire;  and  to  support,  in* 
deiHMidcnt  of  any  extrinsic  resources,  a very 
large  |M)pulation,  and,  consequently,  possesses 
that  native  and  inherent  |>ow*er  that  is  necessary 
to  secure  the  first  of  ]M>litical  blessings  — na- 
tional independence.  Its  insular  situation  is 
al<o  of  immense  advantage;  it  gives  us  a well- 
defended  frontier,  on  which  there  can  be  no 
encroachment,  and  about  which  there  can  be  no 
dispute;  nnd  while  it  renders  us  comparatively 
secure  from  ho.stile  attacks,  it  affords  unequalled 
facilities  for  commerce;  every  part  of  our  fron- 
tier being,  as  it  were,  a terminus  to  the  **  great 
highw'ay  of  nations.”  'I'he  surface  of  the  country 
is  agreeably  diversified  with  hill  and  dale, 
mountains  und  plains  ; and  while  the  soil  is  not 
so  very  fertile  as  to  yield  crops  with  little  labour, 
and  so  to  encourage  sloth  on  (he  part  of  the 
cultivator,  it  is  in  general  sufficiently  productive, 
and  yields  abundant  returns  to  the  laborious  and 
skilful  husban<lman.  It  has  bt^en  well  observed 
of  Great  Hritain,  and  the  same  thing  is  e<]ually 
true  of  Ireland,  that  it  is  nut  fertile  enough 
to  make  men  indolent,  nor  barren  to  such  a de- 
gree as  to  deny  grateful,  if  not  ample,  returns  to 
the  industrious  cultivator.  In  a word,  it  enjoys 
the  fortunate  medium  between  fertility  and  bar- 
renness, or  (to  s)K.‘ak  more  properly)  between 
easy  and  difficult  culture;  inclining  rather  to 
ttu’  suit  of  d{jJicuUt/,  and  affording  op]>ortunity 
.sufficienrfor  industry  and  improvements;  which 
is  just  the  circumstance  a (XTSon  would  wish  for 
w ho  truly  understands  the  good  of  his  country. 
Rich  soils  infuse  ease  ana  indolence  into  the 
inhabitants;  but  soils  that  require  laborious  cul- 
tivation stimulate  industry  and  invention,  and 
impress  on  (he  population  a hardy  enterprising 
character,”  {Uartes  Essays^  p.  188.) 

All  the  most  valuable  species  of  the  fVnra/M, 
as  wheat,  oats,  and  barley,  succeed  quite  as  well 
in  the  British  Islands  as  in  any  other  country. 
Potatoes,  too.  and  a vast  variety  of  useful  vege- 
tables and  fruits,  are  raised  in  the  greatest 
abundance.  Owing  to  the  peculiar  aptitude  of 
tlic  soil  and  climate,  no  country  can  compare 
with  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  luxuriance  of 
its  verdure,  and  the  richness  of  its  pastures. 
And  in  consequence  principally  of  this  circum- 
stance, but  lulnly,  also,  of  the  care  bestowed  on 
the  selection  of  the  most  improved  stock,  our 
horses,  cattle,  shci‘p,  and  otlier  useful  animals, 
arc  all  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  the  finest  breeds 
to  be  found  In  any  other  part  of  the  world. 

The  British  Islands  have  also  been  singularly 
fortunate  in  resjicct  of  climate.  If  we  desiderate 
the  clear  skies  of  Italy  and  the  south  of  France, 
wc  also  want  the  long-continued  droughts  and 
exhausting  heats  to  which  they  arc  subject 
Though  exposed  to  sudden  changes,  wc  arc  ex- 
empted from  all  violent  extremes  of  heat  and 
cold.  The  general  impression  seems  to  bo  that 
the  climate  of  (ireot  Hritain  h.is  been  consider- 
ably mmlified  since  1750;  nnd  that  our  winters 
have  become  milder,  and  our  fummers  less  dfv 
nnd  warm  than  formerly.  Imeovt  seasons  in- 
deed, the  winter  can  h.trdly  be  said  to  commence 


till  after  Christm.is  ; and  la  some  years  there  is 
little  if  any  frost.  The  great  deflects  in  our  cli- 
mate are  the  prevalence  of  cold  blighting  K. 
winds  in  April  and  .May;  and  not  un^equentlv, 
of  rainy  weather  in  August  and  September.  It 
is  but  rarely  that  our  crops  suffer  from  excess  of 
drought;  but  they  occasionally  suffer  from  back- 
ward summers,  nnd  autumnal  rains.  On  the 
whole,  however,  the  climate  of  the  British  islands 
is  notwithstanding  its  defects,  one  of  the  best, 
if  not  the  very  best,  in  Europe.  It  requires, 
indeed,  the  most  anxious  and  watchful  attention 
on  the  part  of  the  husbandman ; but,  instead  of 
being  a drawback,  that  is  an  advantage.  'I'herc  is 
also  much  (ruth  in  the  remark  of  Charles  II.,  na 
quoted  by  Sir  William  Temple:—**  He  thought 
that  was  the  best  climate  where  he  could  be 
abroad  in  the  air  with  pleasure,  or  at  least 
without  troiiblc  and  inconvenience,  the  most 
days  of  the  year,  and  the  most  hours  of  the  day  ; 
and  this  he  thought  he  could  be  in  Knglami 
more  than  in  any  other  country  of  Euroj>e.” 

Among  the  other  physical  circumstances  that 
have  promoted,  in  no  ordinary  degree,  tho 
power  and  prosperity  of  the  empire,  may  be 
specified  the  number  and  excellence  of  our 
harbours,  affording  asylums  fur  the  ships 
depots  for  the  goods  of  the  most  distant  coun- 
tries ; and  the  number  of  our  rivers  their  depth, 
and  the  facilities  (hey  afford  to  internal  commu- 
nication. 'The  last-mentioned  circumstance  is 
wculiarly  worthy  of  remark : Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  being  islands  with  no  part  very  remote 
from  the  sea,  it  might  be  supposed  that  their 
rivers  would  be  of  comparatively  small  magni- 
tude, and  of  but  little  use  in  navigation.  But 
the  fact  is  distinctly  and  completely  the  reverse. 
The  Thames  'Frent,  and  Severn,  in  England, 
and  the  Shannon,  in  Ireland,  arc  all  navigable 
to  a very  great  distance.  I'he  first,  notwith- 
standing its  limited  length  and  volume  of 
w'ater,  ranks,  as  a navigable  channel,  among  the 
first  rivers  of  Europe ; its  embouchure  is  unen- 
cumbered by  any  bar,  and  it  is  navigated  from 
the  sea  to  Ixmdon  Bridge,  a distance  of  43  m., 
by  the  very  largest  ships  <snd  to  a mncli  greater 
distance  by  barges.  The  Severn,  Trent,  nnd 
Shannon  have  ocen  rendered  navigable  for 
, barges  and  steam-boats  for  the  greater  part  of 
' their  course ; the  latter,  which  flows  through  the 
interior  of  Ireland,  almost  to  its  very  source ! 
I’he  means  afforded  by  the  rivers  for  facilitating 
internal  communication,  have  been  vastly  ex- 
tended by  the  construction  of  canals ; and,  with 
the  single  exception  of  Holland,  the  United 
Kingdom  has  a greater  extent  of  artificial  navi- 
gation than  any  other  country. 

I’he  mineral  riches  of  Great  Britain  are  not 
merely  equal  to  those  of  any  other  country, 
but  superior.  We  cannot,  it  is  true,  boast  of 
mines  of  gold  and  silver,  but  wc  possess  what 
arc  really  more  important  and  valuable.  Iron, 
the  most  useful  of  all  the  metals,  is  found  in  the 
greatest  abundance,  nnd  of  an  exceedingly  good 
quality,  In  most  parts  of  the  empire.  Our  tin 
mines  are  the  most  productive  of  any  in  Europe  ; 
and  wc  have  also  veiy  productive  mines  of  cop- 
per, lead,  manganese.  &c.  Our  salt  springs  and 
beds  of  fossil  salt  arc  alone  sufficient  (or  the 
supply  of  the  whole  world.  But  coal  is  by  far 
the  most  important  and  valuable  of  our  mineral 
treasures.  It  is  haixlly,  indeed,  possible  tr> 
overrate  the  advantages  Great  Britain  derives 
from  her  vast,  and,  to  all  practical  purposes,  in- 
exhaustible beds  of  coal.  In  this  climate,  fuel 
rjiiks  among  the  principal  lU'cess.nries  of  life  ; 
and  it  is  to  our  coal  mines  that  wc  owe  abundant 
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and  cheap  Kuppliesof  so  mdtspciis;ible  an  article,  j 
Hod  the;  not  existed,  wood  must  have  been  used  i 
Rsrtiel;  and  it  is  quite  im^Htssible  that  any  at*  j 
tention  to  the  growth  of  timber  could  have  fur-  I 
nished  a supplv  equal  to  the  wants  of  the  presi*nt ' 
population  or  Orcat  Britain,  even  though  a large 
pro)M>rtion  of  the  cultivated  land  had  been  ap- 
propriated to  the  raising  of  trees.  But,  however 
great  and  signal,  this  is  not  the  only  advantage 
we  derive  ^om  our  coal  mines  ; they  arc  the 
principal  source  and  foundation  of  our  manufac- 
turing and  commercial  prosperity.  Since  the 
invention  of  the  steam-engine,  coal  has  become 
of  the  highest  imjwrtance  os  a moving  i>ower; 
and  no  nation,  however  favourably  situated  in 
other  respects,  not  plentifully  supplied  with  this 
mineral,  need  hope  to  rival  those  that  arc,  in 
most  branches  of  manufacturing  industry.  To 
what  is  the  astonishing  increase  of  Glasgow, 
Manchester,  Binningham,  Leeds,  Shefileid,  &c., 
and  the  comparatively  stationary  or  declining 
state  of  Canterbury,  \Viiichestcr,  Salisbury,  and 
other  towns  in  the  south  of  England,  to  be  as- 
cribed? It  cannot  be  pretended,  with  any  show 
of  reason,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  former  arc 
naiumlly  more  ingenious,  enterprisinj?,  or  in- 
dustrious than  those  of  the  latter.  1 ne  abun- 
dance and  cheapness  of  coal  in  the  north,  and 
its  scarcity,  and  consequent  high  price,  in  the 
south,  is  the  real  cause  of  this  striking  discre- 
pancy. The  citizens  of  Manchester.  Glasgow, 
^'c.  are  able,  at  a comparatively  small  expense, 
to  put  the  most  powerful  and  complicated  ma- 1 
chincry  in  motion,  and  to  produce  results  quite 
Ixwond  the  reach  of  those  who  have  not  the 
same  command  over  coal,  or,  as  it  has  been  hap- 

Kily  defined,  hoarded  labour.  Our  coal  mines 
avc  been  sometimes  called  the  Black  Indies; 
and  it  is  certain  that  they  have  conferred  on  us 
a thousand  times  more  real  advantage  than 
we  derive  from  the  conquest  of  the  JRogul 
empire,  or  than  we  should  nave  reap^  from  the 
duminion  of  Alcxico  and  Peru.  They  supply 
our  manufacturers  and  artisans  with  a power  of 
unbounded  energy  and  easy  of  control,  and  en- 
able them  to  overcome  difticultics  insurmount- 
able by  those  to  whdm  nature  has  been  less 
liberal  of  her  choicest  gif\s. 


Estimate  of  the  Mineral  Produce  of  Great  Britain,  at  an 
Average  of  Years  and  Prices. 

Qumlitr.  Vahw. 

Silver  - 15, no6  lbs.  troy  - jfis.ooo 

Topper  - 13.000  tons  - 1.300.000 

Tin  - 5.500  — - ^50.000 

Lead  . sn.ooo  — - 1.000,000 

Iron  (1044)  - 1,500,000  — - 0.000.0(0 

f:<Ml  - 34.00(»,000  — - 14.000.000 

Snit,  alum,  and  other  minor  produce  Y . 

more  than  - - - • 3 ’ 

Total  value  probably  exceeds  - ,£3»i,70.i.(Ki3 


Racfs  of  People. — At*  the  earliest  period  to 
which  history  ascends,  the  British  islands  were 
occupied  by  Celts  or  Gael,  who,  it  is  probable, 
had  passed  over  into  Britain  from  the  contigu- 
ous coasts  of  Franco,  and  from  Britain  into 
Ireland.  To  the  Celtic  population  of  Britain 
succeeded  the  Gothics  At  a ix'riud  long  preced- 
ing the  Christian  o;ra,  the  Goths  or  Scythians, 
advancing  from  the  east,  had  occupied  a large 
portion  of  the  N.  and  N.W.  parts  of  Europe, 
i'hc  Low  CuutUrics  and  the  N.  provinces  of 
France  were  in  the  ogc  of  (’a-sar  peopled  by 
Goths,  who  had  acquired  the  distinctive  appel- 
lation of  ; and  it  .appears  from  Caesar, 

that  long  previously  to  his  invasion  of  Britain, 
colonies  ol  Belgians  Lvd  passexl  over  into  it.  and 
then  occu|)iid  its  inarilnne  and  most  fertile 
portions.  (i>t' 7Vt'//o  lib.  V.  4 12.)  'l‘he 


Romans,  though  they  subdued  Great  Britain, 
did  not  settle  in  great  numbers  in  it;  and  the 
Betgre,  by  whom  it  had  been  colonist  at  the 
epoch  of  their  invasion,  may  be  regarded  as  the 
princiiial  progenitors  of  the  English  nation  ; for, 
though  the  various  Gothic  tribes  who  passed  over 
iuto  Britain  after  the  departure  of  the  Romans 
were  sufilcicntiy  powerful  to  subdue  it,  and  one 
of  them  (the  Angles)  succeeded  In  giving  its 
name  to  the  greater  portion  of  Britain,  they 
were  far  too  few  in  number  to  have  occupied  it 
fully,  or  given  it  a new  language,  had  theW  own 
dillered  materially  from  that  previously  in  use. 
{Pinkerton's  Gcog.,  art.  Knaland,  and  his73i.tjcr/. 
on  the  Cloths^  passim.)  But  the  ancient  and  the 
mure  recent  Mxon  and  Belgian  colonists  being 
essentially  the  some  people,  readily  amalgamated. 
The  invaders  having  expelled  the  original  or 
Celtic  inhabitants  from  the  lower  and  more 
fruitful  parts  of  the  country,  the  latter  were 
compelled  to  resort  to  the  fastnesses  of  Walts, 
the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  the  remote  parts 
of  Devon  and  Cornwall.  The  facilities  which 
these  countries  afforded  for  resisting  and  eluding 
an  invading  force,  prevented  them  being  overrun 
by  the  Goths.  l*hcy  w-ere  never  even  fully  sub- 
dued by  the  Roman  legions ; and  at  this  moment 
we  find  them  a distinct  race,  speaking  the  lan- 
guage of  their  remote  ancestors. 

Inc  temporary  conquest  of  England  by  the 
Danes,  and  its  subserpiont  subjugation  by  the 
Normans,  however  important  in  other  respects, 
made  no  sensible  change  in  the  stock  of  the  in- 
habitants. The  Normans,  though  long  settled 
in  France,  where  they  had  acquired  the  use  of 
the  French  language,  originally  emigrated  from 
Norway  ; and  belonged,  os  well  as  the  Danes,  to 
the  Gothic  family.  Except,  therefore,  in  so  far 
as  we  may  sup]H)sethc  Celtic  and  Belgic  inhabi- 
tants to  have  been  blended  together,  the  Gothic 
blood  would  seem  to  have  been  preserved 
pretty  i>ure  in  all  the  country  8.  of  the  Tay, 
and  E.  of  the  Severn  and  the  Exe. 

The  Romans  did  not  invade  Ireland;  and  the 
Goths  do  not  a]ipcnr  to  have  pas£ed  over  into  it, 
at  least  in  any  considerable  numbers.  Hence 
its  population,  in  so  fur  as  it  is  not  alloyed  by 
emigrants  from  England,  since  the  invasion 
under  Henry  1 1.  and  their  descendants,  may  be 
regarded  as  of  Celtic  origiiu  In  fact,  the  Irish 
language,  a dialect  of  the  Gaelic,  is  at  this  mo- 
ment spoken  to  the  almost  total  exclusion  of 
English,  in  various  pretty  extensive  districts  of 
Ireland ; and  we  should  be  disposed  to  consider 
nearly  two-thirds  of  the  people  of  that  island,  as 
being  lineally  descended  from  the  ancient  occu- 
pants of  the  country. 

Pqpii/a/ion,— The  progress  of  population  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  was  long  very  slow, 
l^itterly,  however,  it  has  incrcasetf  with  extra- 
ordinary rapidity.  This,  in  the  former,  has  been 
a consequcMice  of  the  w onderful  increase  of  ma- 
nufactures and  commerce  since  1763,  and  in 
the  latter,  of  the  splitting  of  farms,  and  the  end- 
less  division  and  subdivision  of  the  land.  The 
progress  of  population  in  the  difTcrent  portions  of 
the  U.  K.,  down  to  the  beginnin|i'of  this  centuiy, 
according  to  the  best  attainable  information,  wui 
be  seen  in  Table  at  top  of  next  page. 

I'hc  population  of  England  and  Scotland  was, 
for  the  first  time,  determined  by  actual  census  in 
1801 ; since  which  a census  has  been  taken  every 
10  yc.irs.  In  Ireland,  on  incomplete  census  was 
taken  in  1813;  but  it  w’as  not  till  1821  (hnl  the 
popuUiion  of  that  part  of  the  ernpirc  w.^s  ex- 
actly ascertained.  For  the  results  f)f  thecenjnsos 
hitherto  taken,  see  1 able  in  the  following  psgts. 
t;  K 2 
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I.  ProgroM  of  Population  In  the  diflferent  Portlooi  of  the  United  Klngdocn. 


II.  Sumiiuiry  Aecoutit  of  the  Population  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  iocludhig  the  Armr  and  Nary  at  the 
Period!  at  which  CeiHUM!  hare  been  taken,  with  the  Ratio  of  locreeae  in  the  laterrcniiif  decennial  Period!. 


III.  Account  of  the  Total  Area  (Including  and  excluding  Water)  in  Square  Mllea  and  Aerea,  of  the  Inhabited 
ilouaea,  and  of  the  Total  Population  per  Square  Mile,  Including  and  excluding  Water,  In  the  different  Dl? Utooa 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  in  ImI. 
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V.  Atetract  Account  of  tbo  Number*,  Age*,  and  Scxe*  of  the  Pertont  In  diflhrcnt  Oceupotloni  In  Great  Britain. 
Returned  in  the  Ceniua  of  IH4I. 
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Too  much  stresi  ihmild  not,  however,  bu  Inid 
on  thi'se  ret(im&.  They  make  the  nuinbiT  of 
tbosu  engaged  in  agricuRnre  opiieor  to  be  less 
and  of  Lhose  engtiged  in  trade  and  manufacture 
greater  than  thi'  truth,  'i'be  smiths,  for  example, 
with  the  nutneroos  carpenters,  hricklayen,  smi- 
dlera.  hamess-makera,  and  other*  employed  in 
tlie  shoeing  of  husbandry  hnr»es,  and  in  the  con* 
siruotiou  of  agricultural  btiildings,  implement*. 
&c.,  arc  a.s  obviously  agricultural  labimrers  ns 
ploughmen  or  mowers;  and  contribute  to  pro- 
duce ri>m,  (]uitc  as  cflicaciously,  and  but  little, 
if  At  nil,  lcs5  directly.  Such  |xTsona.  however, 
instead  of  being  lududed  among  the  ngricuU  | 
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, turiids,  are  reckoned  in  the  class  of  artlAccni  or 
j manufacturers,  to  which,  indeed,  they  tecbnl- 
j cally  belong ; and  it  Is  iie(X>55ary  to  keep  circum. 
: strmcev  of  this  sort  steadily  in  view  in  fairly 
‘'^ppft’ciaiing  the  numbers  really  Uqiendcnt  on 
I dilTereiit  businesses. 

Population  in  1845. — Supposing,  which  tlicro 
is  every  reason  to  believe  U the  fact,  that  the  jxj- 
puJation  of  Great  Britain  uml  i reland  has  con- 
tinued to  increase  since  the  census  of  1841  in 
alMJut  Uie  Mine  ratki  as  during  the  ton  pre- 
%'i4>us  year*,  it  will  luiw  ( 1845)  amount  to  at»out 
28,100,000.  Hence  the  IJ.  Kingdom  is.  In  to- 
sj)4:ct  of  pepuJation,  the  fouiih  slate  in  Europe, 
G g J 
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imiTISII  EMPIRE. 


bfintf  lurjv&Med  only  in  tlic  number  of  {>ooplc 
by  llu»»iay  Ausiria»  and  Kronee.  I 

Indutiry.  — To  aUempt  any  exp>silion  of  ihc  ' 
cati.scs  that  have  rendered  Great  Rritain  so  pre-  | 
eminently  distin^Tuished  by  her  industry  and  ! 
progress  in  the  art-s  would  lead  us  into  disrus>  j 
sions  foreign  to  the  object  of  this  work,  and 
which,  though  that  were  not  the  rase,  our  limits 
^ would  hinder  our  attempting.  It  issufficient  to 
observe  that  they  arc  of  diflerent  kinds  ; and  that 
wc  are  not  indebted  for  our  superior  wealth  and 
civilisation  to  one  or  a few,  but  to  a number  of 
concurring  causes:  to  the  various  favourable 
physical  and  moral  circumstances  under  which 
we  arc  placed.  We  have  already  glanced  at  the 
inHuence  of  the  first : but  that  of  the  second  class 
of  circumstances  has  not  been  U*ss  powerful. 
I'hc  security  of  property  and  freedom  of  industry 
wc  have  long  enjoyed  in  a greater  degree  than 
any  other  European  nation,  have  powerfully 
promoted  and  stimulated  industry,  by  impressing 
every  man  with  the  conviction  that  he  would  be 
allowed  to  enjoy,  accumulate,  and  dispose  at 
pleasure,  the  Iruits  of  his  industry  and  skill : 
our  free  institutions,  opening,  as  they  have  done, 
the  highest  stations  to  individuals  of  talent  and 
ability,  how  humble  soever  their  origin,  have 
diffused  through  all  classes  a desire  to  excel,  and 
n determination  to  rise  superior  to  every  diffi- 
culty. It  is  characteristic  of  Englishmen  — 

**  Crruil  iniimiA.  cnntmdvrr  noUlltat* 
nl«i 

Ad  »ummM  rrruRMfu*  pUtri.** 

Even  the  magnitude  of  our  national  burdens, 
w hich,  to  a superficial  observer,  might  appear  to 
be  a heavy  drawback  on  dlir  exertions,  has  really 
been  a means  of  adding  to  their  efficiency.  Had 
they  beeti  oppressive,  their  operation  would  no 
doubt  have  been  very  different : but  it  was  seen 
that  they  might  be  met  by  increased  exertions, 
and  these  have  been  made:  they  have,  in  fact, 
operated  on  the  public  like  an  increase  of  the 
necessary  expenses  of  his  family  on  a private 
individual;  and  occasioned  efforts  of  industry, 
economy,  and  invention  that  have  more  than 
countervailed  their  influence;  and  which  we 
should  have  in  vain  attempted  to  produce  by  any 
less  powerful  means. 

Pretty  full  accounts  will  be  found  in  the 
articles  in  this  work  appropriated  to  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  of  the  agriculture,  manu- 
factures Bud  commerce  of  each.  Here  we  shall 
only  endeavour  to  lay  before  the  reader  a few 
general  results;  and  these,  we  regret  to  say,  are 
of  less  importance  than  might  have  been  an- 
ticipated. Owing  to  the  extreme  difllcuUy  of 
obtaining  accurate  returns  in  regard  to  the  extent 
or  value  of  any  considerable  branch  of  industry, 
and  the  limited  attention  that  has  been  to 
such  subjects,  but  little  information  has  been 
collected  on  which  it  would  be  altogetiier  safe 
to  rely.  'I'hc  following  estimates  are  therefore 
submitted,  not  as  being  free  from  error,  or  w holly 
to  be  depended  u}>on,  but  as  having  been  com- 
piled with  considerable  care,  and  being,  we  be- 
lieve. better  entitled  to  credit  than  most  others 
that  have  been  put  forward. 

ylsriculture  — Ertcnt  of  cultiimted  and  unculti- 
i'<U4'd  ftt/ul, — The  numbers  in  the  subjoined  Table 
of  the  extent  of  the  cultivated  (including 
meadows  and  arable  pasture  grounds)  and  un- 
cultivated land  in  the  ditferent  divisions  of  the 
U.  Kingd«)m,  have  been  derived  as  follows;  via. 
those  for  England  and  Wales,  from  a siatotnent 
riiriiii>hed  by  Mr.  C«>uling,  land  snrveviir  and 
civil  engineer  to  the  Emigration  ('ommiilco  of 
; those  for  Si'otiand,  from  the  General 
Report  of  Scotland  (Ml.  Ap|>cnd.  p.  5.):  and 


those  for  Ireland,  from  the  siHiement  furnished 
I by  .M  r.  Grillhh  to  the  Lords’  I on)intti*eun  Titlies. 
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These  returns  however,  even  at  the  time 
when  they  were  framed,  had  no  preten.<ions  to 
accuracy,  and  could  be  considered  merely  ns 
rough  approximations.  And  considering  the 
time  that  has  since  elapsed,  and  the  rapid  spread 
of  agricultural  improvement,  there  can  be  no 
manner  of  doubt  that  the  proportion  of  cultivated 
land  ha.s  since  been  materially  augmented.  In 
Scotland,  only,  this  extension  has  been  supposed 
to  amount  to  about  a million  of  acres  ; and  w e 
incline  to  think  that,  large  ns  it  may  seem,  this 
estimate  is  little,  if  at  all,  bi^ond  the  mark  ; 
while  the  immense  number  of  acts  passed  of 
late  years  for  the  inclosure  and  division  of  wastes 
and  commons  in  England  and  Wales,  shows  that 
there,  also,  the  extent  of  the  cultivated  land  must 
have  been  widely  extended. 

The  following  table  (see  neat  rage)  has  been 
compiU'd  from  a great  variety  of  data,  and  has 
received  the  correcliousof  some  eminent  practical 
authorities. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  In  1815,  the  produce  of 
wheat  in  Engbnd  and  Wales  did  not  exceed 
3 <]uartcrs,  or  24  bushels,  an  acre,  llui  such  and 
so  groat  has  been  the  progress  of  improvement 
in  the  interval,  that  its  produce  at  present  cer- 
tainly  amounts  to,  or  rather  |>erhaps  exceeds,  4 
(juarters,  or  32  biislicU,  an  acre.  'This,  su(>- 
Diising  there  are  3,800,f)lO  acres  under  wheat  m 
England,  makes  an  addition  of  a.s  many  (juarter.s 
or  of  30,400,000  bushels  to  the  produce,  exclusive 
of  the  farther  (junntity  furnished  by  the  greater 
breadth  of  land  under  tillage.  And  it  is  ma- 
terial to  observe,  that  the  progress  of  improve- 
ment has  been  even  more  ropiu  in  other  parts  of 
the  U.  Kingdom  than  in  England  ; the  pro- 
duce of  all  descriptions  of  crops,  and  the  land 
in  cultivation,  having  been  every  w here  increased 
in  a degree  that  could  nut  previously  have  been 
anticipated.  According  to  Dr.  Cuhiuboun,  the 
consumption  of  corn  in  the  U.  Kingdom  in  1814 
amounted  to  35,n00,000(|uart0rs. 

'I'hc  pasture  and  wood  land  of  England  and 
Wales,  (the  former  Includi'd  under  the  tenn 
cultivated  land)  may  be  estimated  at  about 
16,500,000  acres,  its  ]>roduce  being  worth  about 
?l.  10*.  an  acre  a year,  or  in  all,  57,750,000/. 
Rut  to  this  may  be  added  about  2,000,000/.  for 
the  annual  vahie  of  the  wa^tc  lands,  or  of  the 
mountain  pastures,  heaih.s,  marshes,  Ac.  not  in- 
cluded in  the  ])astnres,  tnaking  the  total  value  uf 
the  produce  ofthc  various  descriptions  of  wood 
and  grazing  grounds  about  59,750,(XJO/.  a year. 
This  produce  may  be  distributed  as  follows  : — 

Cattle  1. 100.000  at  12/.  each  - - I3.aoo.no0 

('aIvc«  aOO.OOO  ai  3/.  each 
Sherp  and  Uinb*  0,»«10.000.  at  i/.  lOf.  rarh 
Woo]  (exclusive  of  slaughtered  slicep] 

3>i.UUU  packs,  at  12/.  each 
Hogs  and  pigs  .Vk5,000,  at  1/.  IGv.  each 

*•  moi 


Horses  20(1, UX),  full  grown,  annually  pro- 
dui'etl.  at  l-V.  each  - - - 

Poultry,  etres,  rthUts,  dorr.  *c.  - 
Meadow  and  Rrass.  fur  work  and  pleasure 
lu.rtcs  - - - - - 

l>.tlrv  tiroducc,  or  milk,  butter,  and  cheese 
WiK>a 


(iuu.r  no 
I0.SU0,(X)0 

4.C*5fi.n*0 

1,000,000 

a.ooo.ono 

I.344.UUO 

!3.noo.noo 

i2.nNi.(ion 

j^4-vo.nuo 

.£(*9.730,000 


Account  of  the  Extent  of  Ltod  ia  the  United  Kingdom  under  the  pHoclpal  DescriptiaDi  of  Grope;  the  average  Rato  of  Produce  per  Acre ; the  total  Produce;  the  Amount  of  Seed ; the  Produce 

under  deduction  of  Seed ; and  the  total  Value  of  tuch  Produce. 
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Tho  total  annual  value  of  the  agricultural  pro- 
duce of  England  and  Wales  may  therefore  bo 
estimated  at 

4 

Crops  and  fardans  - • (O.6-'t6,071 

Pasture  land  and  wood  - • &7.7AO.OUO 

Uncultivated  land  and  wastes  - S, 000.000 

€143,406.071 

Taki^  the  extent  of  pasture  land  and  wood 
land  in  Gotland,  exclusive  of  heaths,  wastes,  &c. , 
at  S, 500, 000  acres,  and  estimating  its  produce  to 
be  worth,  at  an  average,  3L  per  acre,  its  total 
value  will  be  7,500,0(.X)r ; but  to  this  has  to  be 
ndded  (he  value  of  alx>ut  13,000,000 acres  of  moun- 
tain luistures,  heaths,  and  waste  land,  the  value 
of  w hich  has  been  estimated,  apparently  with 
great  moderation,  at  about  1,000,000/.  ilcnce 
the  total  value  of  the  land  pr^uce  in  Scotland 
will  be  — 

t 

Value  of  crops  and  atrdens  • • 90.327,144 

of  pasture  and  wikxI  land  - 7,MV>,(i00 

of  uncultivated  land  and  wastes  • l.OOO.OeO 


€2^,827,144 

The  estimates  given  above  of  the  extent  of 
land  under  crop  in  Ireland,  and  the  magnitude 
and  value  of  the  croi>s,  are  less  to  be  depended 
on  than  those  having  reference  to  England  and 
Scotland.  But  assuming  them  not  to  be  very 
wide  of  the  mark,  there  will  remain  about  B 
millions  of  acres  of  pasture  land,  producing,  at 
an  average,  about  2/.  10s.  an  acre  a year,  to  which 
may  be  added  about  1.500,000/.  a year  for  the 
value  of  mountainous  tracts,  bogs,  and  marshes : 
so  that,  on  the  above  hypothesis  the  entire  annual 
value  of  the  land  produce  of  Ireland  will  be  — 

€ 

Value  of  crops  and  gardens  • - 94.n3H,333 

of  pasture  l.nnd  - - 9O,0Ou.(K)0 

of  uncultivated  land,  &c.  - l.&OO.OOO 

€V>.6S8,3U 


EMPIRE. 

Hence,  the  aggregate  annual  value  of  tho 
agricultural  produce  of  Che  United  Kingdom 


England  - • 143,406,071 

Scotland  ...  9S,A97,I44 

Ireland  ...  56,&38,833 

€9X7,771.MS 


Rent.  — The  first  authentic  information  in 
rega^  to  the  rent  of  land  in  Great  Britain  was 
obtained  under  the  Property  Tax  Act.  It  appears 
from  the  returns  made  by  the  property  tax 
commissioners  that  the  tutaJ  rental  of  England 
and  W'alet  amounted,  in  IBIO,  to  29.5J3.070/., 
and  that  of  Scotland  to  4,851,404/.  Owing  to 
the  rapid  rise  of  prices  in  the  years  imme- 
diately subsequent  to  1810,  the  gross  rental  of 
England  and  W'ales  had  increased,  in  1815,  to 
34,330,462/.,  and  that  of  Scotland  to  5,07^42/. 
Since  then  w*c  have  no  authentic  information  to 
guide  us.  An  account  has,  it  is  true,  been  pub- 
lished (Pari.  Paper,  No.  102.  Sess.  1845,^  of 
the  value  of  the  lands,  bouses,  and  other  fixed 
property,  assessed  to  the  existing  property  and 
Income  tax  in  1842.  But  this  tax  does  not  afiVet 
those  holding  lands  and  houses  whose  gross  in- 
comes arc  under  150/.  a year;  and  in  conse- 
quence a considerable  number  of  the  smaller 
class  of  proprietors  were  not  assessed ; though, 
as  there  u no  account  of  the  precise  number  or 
value  of  the  properties  thus  excepted  from  the 
assessment,  there  are  no  means  of  arriving  at  the 
exact  amount  of  the  total  gross  annual  value  of 
the  land  and  other  fixed  property.  We,  however, 
subjoin  the  following  summary  of  the  returns 
in  tne  paper  now  referred  to.  ( ^ee  below  ( A ). ) 

The  property  tax  docs  not  extend  to  Ireland, 
so  that  our  information  with  respe^  to  the  rental 
of  that  important  part  of  the  empire  is  less  au- 
thentic. But  Mr.  Griffiths,  the  engineer,  whose 
means  of  acquiring  accurate  information  on  the 
subject  cannot  well  be  surpassed,  submitted  to  a 


( A ) Account  showing  (bo  total  Annual  Value  of  the  Real  Property  auessed  to  the  Property  Tax  in  Great  Britain, 
in  IS42-3.  distineuUhIng  between  England  and  Bcotland,  and  bciwecu  the  Atsettmenu  on  Lands  and  tboae  on 
llotiaes,  'I'Uhe*.  Manors,  Ac. 
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committee  of  the  House  of  Ixinls  a carefully 
compiled  estimate  of  the  rental  of  each  county  of 
Ireland  (see  laxLAKn)  in  1R32,  from  whicS  it 
results  that  the  gross  rcnbal  of  that  kingdom  then 
amounted  to  12,715,478/. ; and  this  estimate  is 
farther  confirmed  by  the  returns  obtaincil  iindoi 
the  valuation  for  the  |X)or's  rate;  from  which  it 
appears  th.tt  the  gross  annual  value  of  the  land 
of  Ireland,  in  JR41,  amounted  to  13,738,967/. 

'I’hc  profits  of  tho  fanners  have  been  very  va- 
riously estimated;  but,  on  the  whole,  wobellcve 
th»*y  may  be  safely  taken  at  nt>oiit  lialf  the  rent. 
Hut  supposing  this  hypothesis  t<»  he  a ju5l  one, 
Iheir  agga*gatc  amount  wouhi  not  be  nqueseuted 
by  ball  the  gross  reutul  of  Britaiti  or  iielMmi, 


inasmuch  as  that  includes  Ihc  rental  of  the  laiuls 
occupied  by  proprietors  or  the  rent  which  it  is 
supjM>s«l  they  wouhl  hri  ng,  provlde<l  they  were  let. 

Manujact%tret.  — The  manufiicturcs  of  Great 
Britain  arc  far  more  exteusive  anil  important 
than  any  that  have  ever  belonged  to  any  other 
nation.  We  may,  indee<l,  be  said  to  be  pur- 
veyor of  most  descriptions  of  nianufacture<l 
articles  for  all  the  world  ; and  there  are  but 
few  nations,  how  remote  or  barbarous  soever, 
tliat  arc  not  indebted  for  some  considerable 
portion  of  their  comforts,  and  sometimes  even 
of  their  nccess.aries,  to  the  skill  and  ingenuity  i»f 
Hriti'li  »ni.sans.  A very  large  proportion  of 
the  p<*oi>lc  of  our  own  country  are  engaged  In, 
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anj  direct);  depend  upon,  manufacture!  for  their 
Riipport ; and  they  supuly  the  materials  of  that 
commerce  for  which  this  empire  is  so  peculiarly 
distin(;iiished ; and  which  extends  to,  civilises, 
and  enriches  almost  every  country  of  the  globe. 

We  regret  our  inability  to  lay  before  the  reader 
any  accurate  accounts  of  the  value  of  the  grots 
annual  produce  of  any  of  the  great  departments 
of  manufacturing  industry.  'Jlie  following 
estimates  must,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  mere 
approxiniations ; though  we  arc  disposed  to 
think  that  in  most  cases  they  come  pretty  near 
the  mark  : — £ 


Cotton  • 

. 

S.\orio,nno 

Woollan 

• 

34,000.000 

Iron  and  hardwsro 

• 

20.lV0.tiOO 

Watches,  Jewellery, 

fcc. 

3,000.000 

Leather 

I3,.SOO.OOO 

Linen 

S.UIXI.OOO 

Mik 

• 

lO.lKO.OOO 

tdass  and  earthenwaro 

4.3V>.000 

r«l>er 

2.(HX).000 

llatt 

• 

2,4U0.t<00 

The  value  of  the  above  articles  amounts  to 
a gross  sum  of  121,750,000/.  ilui  exclusive  of 
these,  there  are  other  departments  of  manufac’ 
ttiring  industry  of  great  value  and  importance ; 
such,  for  example,  as  the  manufacture  of  spirits 
and  beer,  cabincUmakors*  ^otl.s,  &c.  In  |>oint  j 
of  fact,  however,  but  a small  }>art  of  the  value  of 
s))irits  and  beer  is  derived  from  the  labour  cs- 
|K‘tidcd  upon  their  preparation,  nr  upon  their  ex* 
traction  from  the  malt  used  in  their  manufacture ; 
and  there  are  no  means  by  which  to  form  an  v esti* 
mate,  how  rude  soever,  of  the  value  of  cabiuet- 
makent’  work.  Some  information  will  sub- 
se<|ucntly  be  given  in  regard  to  shipbuilding. 

But  these  statements,  how  imperfect  soever, 
arc  more  than  sufficient  to  evince  the  vast  extent 
and  importance  of  our  manufactures,  it  would 
be  desirable,  on  many  accounts,  to  be  able 
to  separate  the  sunu  mentioned  above  as  con- 
stituting the  gross  annual  value  of  our  principal 
manufactures  into  their  constituent  parts,  that 
is,  to  show  how  much  of  the  total  value  of  any 
branch  of  manufacture  is  made  up  of  raw  pro- 
duce, or  of  the  value  of  some  other  branch  of 
manufacture  embodied  in  it,  and  how  much 
consists  of  the  wages  of  labour  and  superintend- 
ence, and  how  much  of  the  prolitv  and  wear  and 
tear  of  capital.  But  to  do  this  is,  in  many  cases, 
next  to  impossible;  and  in  all  cases,  the  greatest 
care  and  circumspection  are  required  to  avoid 
failing  into  the  most  serious  errors.  It  is  ne- 
cessary also  to  observe,  that  considerable  care  is 
always  required  in  drawing  conclusions  from 
the  gross  value  of  any  manuTacture  in  regard  to 
the  addition  really  made  by  it  to  the  aggregate 
wealth  of  the  country.  Thus,  assuming  the 
gross  annual  value  of  the  woollen  manufacture 
to  be  about  24,00^000/.  a vear,  we  should  fall 
into  the  greatest  imaginable  error,  if  vre  sup- 
posed, as  Is  commonly  done,  that  it  mode  an  an- 
nual Edition  of  that  amount  to  the  gross  produce 
of  the  country.  Of  this  sum  of  24,000,000/., 
nearly  a half,  or  about  11,000,000/.,  may  consist 
of  the  value  of  the  wool ; and  the  value  of  (ho 
British  wool,  which  is  by  far  the  largest  portion  of 
the  whole,  being  already  included  in  the  estimate 
of  the  annual  produce  of  agriculture,  would  be 
reckoned  twice  over,  were  it  also  included  in  the 
estimate  of  the  produce  of  the  woollen  manafac- 
ture.  The  same  caution  must  be  u.sed  in  .almost 
every  case;  and  unless  it  be  carefully  attended 
to,  none  but  the  most  misleading  inferences  need 
be  looked  for. 

The  progress  mode  by  Great  Britain  in  manu- 
factures since  the  middle  of  lost  century  has  been 
quite  unprccedeutcd.  At  tliat  iK*riod  the  quan-  | 


tity  of  iron  produced  In  England  and  Wales  is 
not  supposed  to  have  exceeded  18,000  tons  a 
year ; but  the  application  of  pit-coal  to  the  pro- 
duction of  iron  having  soon  aAer  become  pretty 
general,  the  manufacture  began  gradually  to  in- 
crease, the  produce  in  1788  being  estimated  at 
68,000  tons,  in  1796  at  125,000  tons,  and  in  1800 
at  250,000  tons.  Since  this  last  mentioned  period, 
the  progress  of  the  iron  trade  has  been  such  that 
at  tnis  moment  (1845)  there  arc  certainly  not 
less  than  from  1,100,000  to  1,200,000  tons  of  iron 
annually  produced  in  England  and  Wales,  and 
about  420,000  tons  in  Scotland.*  The  business 
has  now  become  of  the  very  highest  importance. 
Iron  is  employed  with  the  greatest  advantage  in 
many  ways  fur  which  it  was  formerly  supposed 
not  to  be  at  all  suitable : so  much  in^od  is  this 
the  case  that  iron  steam-boats  have  been  con- 
structed for  crossing  the  Atlantic  1 And  it  is  to 
the  cheapness  and  abundance  of  our  supply  of 
iron,  as  much  as  to  any  thing  else,  that  the  supe- 
riority of  our  machinery,  and  consequently  of 
most  branches  of  our  manufactures,  is  to  be 
ascribetl. 

I But  the  progress  of  the  British  cotton  ma- 
nufacture since  1760  is  undoubtedly  the  most 
extraordinanr  phenomenon  in  the  history  of 
industry,  in  1764  the  consumption  of  cotton 
woo)  did  not  amount  to  4 million  lbs.,  whereas  it 
now  exceeds  the  prodigious  amount  of  540  mil- 
lion lbs. ! It  is  difficult  to  give  any  very  satis- 
factory explanation  of  this  astonishing  pro^^resa. 
Much,  no  doubt,  must  be  ascribed  to  the  influ- 
ence of  the  general  causes  already  specUied,  but 
much  also  ha.s  been  owing  to  what  may  be  called 
accidental  circumstances,  llic  cotton  manu- 
facture may,  in  fact,  be  said  to  be  wholly  the 
result  of  the  inventions  and  discoveries  of  llar- 
greaves,  Arkwright,  Watt,  Crompton,  and  a few 
others.  And  the  fact  of  Uaigrcaves,  Arkwright, 
and  Watt  being  Englishmen  gave  us  that  early 
priority  and  superiority  in  the  manufacture 
which  our  favourable  situation  in  other  respects 
bos  since  enabled  us  to  maintain.  It  is  seldom 
an  easy  matter  for  new  rivals  to  come  into  suc- 
cessful competition  with  those  who  have  already 
attained  to  considerable  proficiency  in  any  art 
or  manufacture ; and  they  rarely  succeed,  un- 
less they  have  some  very  material  advantage  on 
their  side.  But  in  this  instance,  besides  having 
the  start  of  foreigners,  the  natural  and  moral 
circumstances  under  which  our  manufacturers 
have  been  placed  have  given  them  advantages 
not  enjoyed  in  any  thing  like  the  same  degree 
by  the  manufacturers  of  any  other  country. 
\Vcre  any  change  or  revolution  effected  iti  ma- 
chinery tnat  should  admit  of  cool  being  advan- 
tageously dispensed  with,  it  is  difficult  to  say 
wliat  cflect  it  might  have  in  the  long  run  on 
our  manufactures.  Wc  believe,  however,  that 
our  advantageous  situation,  the  magnitude  of 
our  capital,  the  industry  of  our  workmen,  and 
the  determination  of  all  classes  to  advance 
themselves  in  the  world,  would,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances imiuro  our  continued  prosperity 
os  a manufacturing  people.  While,  however, 
coal  continues  to  be  as  indispensable  in  in- 
du.strious  undertakings  as  at  present,  and  while 
we  preserve  our  free  institutions  without  tho 
alloy  of  popular  licentiousness  and  agitation, 
there  is  but  little  ground  for  supposing  that  owr 
manufacturing  prosperity  w ill  he  impaired.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect,  seeing  the 
increasing  wealth  of  our  foreign  customers,  the 
greater  competition  at  home  and  abroad,  and  the 
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{^eater  attention  paid  toacientiflc  investigation.  { 
that  it  will  go  on  increasing,  and  that  the  dis-  i 
coveries  and  progress  to  be  made  in  the  next  age 
will  surpass  those  made  in  the  present,  wonder-  j 
ful  as  they  have  beeti.  I 

—Neither  the  commerce  of  lyre  , 
or  Carthage  in  anliimity,  nor  that  of  Italy  in  the 
middle  ages,  nor  of  llolland  in  the  17ih  century, 
could  compare,  for  the  variety  and  value  of  the 
producU  which  it  distributes,  and  the  all  but  un- 
limited range  which  it  embraces,  to  the  existing 
commerce  of  England.  Our  products  are  found 
in  every  country,  and  our  flag  floaU  over  every  sea. 

Qu«  r«io  lenrv  ooUri  nos  ptcDS  UkiorU  r 

And  as  all  commerce  is  bottomed  on  a principle 
of  reciprocity,  and  is  sure  to  stimulate  the  indus- 
try and  to  add  to  the  wealth  of  all  who  enga^ 
in  it,  we  may  safely  affirm,  that  while  the  people 
of  Britain  arc  pursuing  only  their  own  interests, 
they  are  contributing  in  the  most  effectual  man- 
ner to  diffuse  the  blessinm  of  civilisation  and  a 
taste  for  luxury  and  refinement.  It  is  impos- 
sible, indeed,  to  overrate  the  beneficial  influence 
of  that  commerce  of  wbief^  this  country  is  the 
centre  and  mainspring.  No  one  aware  of  its 
vast  extent  can  have  the  smallest  doubt  that  it 
is  by  far  the  most  important  means  of  civilisation 
and  improvement  ever  brought  into  active  ope- 
ration. And  wc  may  unhesitatingly  conclude, 
that  instead  of  having  approached,  or,  lu  some 
suppose,  passed,  its  senitn,  it  will  continue  to 
increase  with  the  increasing  wealth,  and  cons^ 
qucntly  growing  want^  of  the  various  nations  it 
is  now  rousing  to  activity  and  enterprise ; and 
that  it  will  derive  new  vItout,  and  have  its  founda- 
tions w Idened  and  consolidated,  bjf  every  circum- 
stance calculated  to  promote  the  industry  and  to 
add  to  the  riches  of  those  with  whom  w e deal. 

When  we  look  a little  narrowly  into  the  mat- 
ter. wc  find  that  at  bottom  society  resolves  itself, 
into  a scries  of  exchanges;  that  every  individual 
is  in  some  sort  a merchant ; and  that  the  princi-  , 
pal  business  of  life  consists  in  the  exchange  of 
one  sort  of  service  or  article  for  another,  lienee 
in  all  countries  the  mercantile  transactions  car- 
ried on  at  home,  or  in  the  home  Irade^  infinitely 
exceed  in  number  and  value  those  carried  on 
with  foreigners,  or  in  the  trade.  The 

latter,  however,  is  not  on  that  account  the  less 
important  or  valuable.  But  for  the  intercourse 
we  carry  on  with  foreigners  we  should  be  wholly 
destitute  of  many  most  desirable  products — such, 
for  example,  as  tea,  coffee,  wine,  the  precious 
metals,  &c. , as  w ell  ns  of  the  raw  material  of  many 
of  our  most  important  manufactures,  including 
those  of  cotton  and  silk.  Generally,  too,  manu- 
factures are  improved  and  perfected  according 
to  the  scale  on  which  they  are  carried  on ; so  that 
an  extensive  commerce  is  at  once  a consequence 
and  a cause  of  manufacturing  pre-eminence. 
The  cotton  mills  of  l.,ancashirc  and  Lanark- 
shire could  not  have  been  constructetl  had  the 
demand  for  their  produce  been  confined  to 
the  empire  only:  they  have  not  been  built 
to  supply  the  llmiU‘d  consumption  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  but  the  unlimited  consumi>- 
lion  of  the  world  ! 

It  is  plainlv  impossible,  from  the  nature  of 
the  thing,  to  form  any  estimate  of  the  extent  of 
the  home  trade  carrietl  on  in  any  great  country, 
or  of  the  exchanges  effected  amongst  Its  citizens. 
Formerly,  accurate  accounts  were  kept  of  the 
cross-channel  trade  between  (>reat  Britain  and 
Ireland;  but,  with  the  exception  of  corn,  no 
official  account  is  now  kept  of  the  imxincts  con- 
veyed  from  the  one  to  the  oilier.  Luckilv,  how- 
e\er,  this  is  not  the  ease  w-ith  the  trane  with 


foreign  countries.  Duties  being  laid  on  most 
articles  imported  from  abroad,  it  is  necessary 
for  fiscal  purposes  that  their  amount  should 
be  asccrtaitied  with  os  much  accuracy  as  pos- 
sible ; and  it  is  believed  that  the  declarations  of 
the  real  value  of  the  exports  made  by  the  ex- 
porters do  not  difler  inalcrially  from  the  truth. 

The  trade  carried  on  with  colonics,  or  the 
colonial  trade,  though  conducted  under  diflorent 
regulotioivs  and  duties,  is  substantially  the  same 
with  the  foreign  trade;  and  may  be,  and  indeed 
generally  is,  considered  as  a branch  of  the  latter, 
We  subjoin  a few  statements  resi>ectiug  the 
principal  articles  iiu|>orted  from  and  exported  to 
the  countries  with  which  we  have  the  greatest 
intercourse. 

Ruuia  — ImporU  from  :~.Ta)low,  corn,  flax  and  hemp, 
flax  and  linseed,  timber,  bristle*,  hides,  iron,  and 

wax.  Exports  to:— Colton  twist,  woollen  fabrics,  salt, 
coal,  hardware,  colonial  products,  Ac. 

Sweden  and  .Vonra|r  — Imports  from : —Timber,  iron, 
and  bark.  Exports  to : — Cottons  and  cotton  yam,  wool- 
lens, earthenware,  hardware,  coffee,  indigo,  tobacco, 
•usar,  &c. 

Denmark  — Imports  from : —Com  and  rape-seed,  but- 
ter, bristles,  wool,  hides,  and  bark.  Exports  to : — C-oal, 
salt,  iron,  and  steel,  earthenware,  machinery,  coffee,  In- 
digo, Ac. 

Pmuia Imports  from : — Com,  oak  and  fir  timber, 

l^k,  bristles,  wool,  spelter,  flax,  Ac.  Exports  to:  — 
Refined  sugar,  salt,  cottons,  hardware,  earthenware,  Ac. 
Our  trade  with  Prussia  is  piinclpalljr  carried  on  through 
Hamburgh. 

Germany — Imports  from  : — Wool,  com,  wines,  but- 
ter, linens,  hides,  clover,  rape-seed,  smalts,  spelter. 
zaffVw,  fun,  wooden  clocks,  Ac.  Exports  to : — Cotton 
stulfr  and  yam,  woollens,  reflned  sugsr,  hardware, 
earthenware.  Iron  and  steel,  coal,  salt,  indigo,  coflTee,  rum, 
tobacco,  cotton  wool,  spices,  Ac.  A good  deal  of  the 
imports  from  and  exports  to  Holland  and  Belgium  are 
on  German  account. 

A'rtAertossds— Imports  from Butler,  cheese,  cum, 
madder,  geneva,  flax  and  tow,  hides,  iineos,  seeds,  toys, 
Ac.  Exports  to:  — Colton  itulft  and  yarn,  woollens, 
hardware,  earthenware,  salt,  coal,  and  colonial  produce, 
i Fronee  — Imports  from : — Brandy,  wine,  silk  (raw  and 
manufactured),  gloves,  madder,  eggi.  sklus,  and  fruit. 
Exports  to:  — Wool,  linens  and  Imen  yarn,  brass  and 
copper  manufactures,  machinery,  coal,  horiw,  Ac.  l.arge 
quantities  of  Nottingham  lace  arc  smuggled  into  France, 
and  brandy  into  England. 

FoThtMalandSpatn^  Imports  from:— Port  and  sherry 
wines,  barilla,  wool.rolslus,  dried  fruits,  lemons,  oranges, 
Olivo  oil,  quicksilver.  Ac.  Exports  to ; — Cotton  »tuffs, 
woollens,  linens,  hardware,  and  cutlery,  iron  and  steel, 
soap,  candles,  leather,  and  cinnamon. 

Italy  — Imports  from  : — Thrown  silk,  olive  oil,  straw 
for  puiting,  straw  plait  and  hats,  currants,  lemons, 
oranges,  wfne,  barilla,  sbumac.  bark,  cheese,  lamb-skins, 
hemp.  Ac.  Exports  to:  — Cotton  stuffs  and  yarn,  re- 
fined sugar,  woollen  manufketures,  hardware  and  cutlery, 
iron  and  steel,  coffee.  Indigo,  tobacco,  pimento.  Ac. 

) Turkey,  Greece,  Ac.  — Imports  from:  — Silk,  opium, 

' madder,  tigs,  raisins,  valonea,  oil,  cotton,  currants,  senna, 
Ac.  Exivurts  to:— Cotton  manufactures  and  twist,  linens, 
i hardware,  iron  and  steel,  cordage,  woollous,  earthenware, 

! indigo,  and  coffee. 

I Africa — Imports  from:— Cotton  wool, 

flax.  liDsecd.  senna  and  other  drugs.  Exports  to:  — 

I Cotton  manufactures,  iron  and  steel,  arms  and  ammuni- 
j tlon.  and  machinery. 

I Forcifn  Indies  — Imports  from : — Sugar,  coffee, 

' cotton,  cigars,  Ac.  Exports  to:  — tkdton  manufacturca, 
earthenware,  linen  manufactures,  hardware,  iron  and 
I steel,  woollens,  glass,  machinery,  Ac. 

I rnited  States ImporU  from ; — Cotton,  tobacco, 
wheat  flour,  wheat,  rice,  skins  and  furs,  hides,  starea, 
Ac.  Exports  to  : — Cotton,  linen,  and  w«>ollen  manu- 
( faclures,  hardware,  cutlery,  earthenware,  salt,  brass  and 
! copi*er,  apparel,  books,  Ac. 

South  Amcncan  5fafrs— Imports  from  Cotton  wool, 

sugar,  coffee,  bullion  and  precious  stones,  cocoa,  bidet, 
fruits,  bark. dye-woods,  furs,  Ac.  Exports  to  ; — Cotton, 
linen,  and  woollen  manufactures,  earthenware,  hardware, 
soap,  cundlM,  Ac. 

African  BrUitk  Colonics  — Imports  from : — Cape  and 
Conttantia  wines,  hides,  ivory,  skins,  aloes,  palm-oil, 
teak,  timber,  wax.  dye-woods,  sugar  from  the  Mauritius, 
Ac.  Exports  to:  — Cotton,  woollen,  and  linen  mauu- 
rartures.  apparel,  earthenware,  hardware,  iron  and  steel, 
soap,  candles.  Jlationery,  fire-arms,  salt,  machinery.  Ac. 

Asia  and  — Imports  from:— Tea,  fadigo. 

I 
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cotton,  tu^r,  lilk,  coflbc,  wool,  pepper,  laltpoCre.  piecc- 
goodi.  rice,  )ftc>dye,  cinnAmon.  mace,  cluvei,  cocoa-nut 
oU,  whaIe«oil.  Ivory,  till,  anil  the  preciout  metalf.  lix* 
ports  to: ^Cotton  stuflV  and  yam,  woollens,  linnns, 
earthenware,  copper,  hardware,  iron  and  steel,  leather, 
glass,  machln<‘ry.  Ac. 

Amfricim  British  Imports  from  Furs, 

flsh,  ashe.«,  tkins,  turpentine,  Ac.  l-.xports  to : — WooU 
lens,  cottons,  linens,  hardw.irp.  iron  and  steel,  sonp, 
candles,  earthenware,  apparel,  glass,  cordage,  coal,  but* 
ter,  cheese.  Ac. 

Briiiik  M VjI  Indift  Imports  from  : — Sugar,  cofFre, 
rum,  cotton,  pimento,  mulASses.  mahoganT.  logwood, 
fustic,  cocoa,  cochineal,  ginger,  hides,  Ac.  reports  to: 
. Cotton  stu0k,  linens,  wonlleiis,  apparel,  soap,  candles, 
hardware,  iron  and  steel, fish,  earthenware,  cordage,  beef 
and  pork,  arms  und  amrouultkm,  Ac. 

The  subjoined  Tables  give  a pretty  com])lete 
view  of  tnc  commerce  of  the  U.  Kingdom. 
'I'hose  who  wish  for  more  ample  infomiation 
may  refer  to  the  Commercial  Dictionary. 

I.  Official  and  Doclaretl  Value  of  Exports  of  Itrltish  and 
Irish  Produce  and  .'laniif-irturcs ; and  ()ffici.-U  Value 
of  Kx]>orl$  of  Foreign  and  Colonial  Merchandise  from 
Great  Britain  ; and  Official  Value  of  imports  into  the 
tame,  for  the  following  Years.  — ( Varl.  Paper,  No.  2t3. 
Sets.  IH30,  and  FYisancc  Accounts.) 
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* Rrt-ordi  Uj  fir*. 

i Thr  irwai  knerrst*  (n  the  efftWa/.  snd  th*  eoRipvMiTelt  tl«> 
llonars  smount  of  the  rrw/  ralu*  of  the  es|M»t«,  ocesuuned  • 
area*  oesl  at  erronrou*  Th*  tsu*  hr  wKlrh  the  ethrtai 

r«lua  id  the  rvriorti  sr*  uere  hstd  bt  *o  (hat  the? 

hST*  Iona  ceMed  to  hr  anjr  int  at  their  actujtl  r»liie,  and  are  of  u«e 
Ml*  ■*  khowiiic  th*  tIui'luMlorH  In  the  fMoft/irr  r«|»rttd.  To 
Mipfil;  thU  defiric-fw-7  ■ plan  v t*  «et  on  foot  b;  Mr.  Put,  for  k*e|>i<is 
an  aeenunt  of  ib*  real  v^lue  of  the  esimtu  frvtti  ih*  tin  laratlotw  vf 
Ih*  «apartrr».  No'>.  U ha«  bem  cotiteml*!,  iliat,  while  the  Kreal 
lncT**M  in  th*  oftldaJ  ralu*  at  tit*  npnrti  shu*  ISJ.S  »ho«i  that 
th*  quantity  of  th*  artlrler  eapnrtrd  hti>  li*m  |im}«irt>on*tl;  a«<- 
mml*d,  thrir  nrarh  •tationarr  real  value  »l«owi  that  wc  are  •rtlina 
thte  larger  qaanllijr  for  alMut  th*  aansc  |alc*  — a tmuII  whkh  h mM 
to  hr  nwx  Itijurtotia.  Kui  the  cimmitance  of  a mknufariurrr  or  a 
nwTchrni  wliinR  a lar**  or  unall  qwuuitt  of  (iroilure  at  ihr  Mm* 
price . affonls  no  rrllrrton  of  tit*  Bd*aniaKeoa«ne-,a  of  tlte  «al*t  for  if, 
through  Imprurnnmtt  In  th*  arts  or  o<tirrni*r.  a ptrikular  arttrle 
mar  now  b*  produced  for  half  the  coal  of  it*  pr.Klortlnn  10  or  ¥0 
years  agn.  It  U ohrlcnts  that  double  iheqwanUt*  mas  Iw  alVorded  at  Ibr 
same  price  wiihmtt  Inlurr  to  the  producers.  .\ml  ibh  ha<  t>e«n  most 
■srikingly  th*  ca**  ouh  thr  great  ant-  let  of  rotunt,  haiUnare.  Ac. 
Th*  fall  in  th*  prite  of  the  fonner  rnaUes  us  In  etpiwi  and  a*ll  with 
a profit,  |fiw  anl*M  <tich  were  Ute  raae.  dam  any  one  -uppot*  the  «s- 
pnrlabun  would  eoniinue  7)  at  the  same  prli-*,  inorr  ihSM  double  Ih* 
eoll.m  Manx  and  iwm  rhst  we  rai«>rt*Ht  In  |xt.%  ' hiir.  Ir,  Ixrwrrer, 
th»  w.  If  an*  thing  can  be,  a tks  lus*  proof  maj-ui'ji  luring  iiii- 
prorttnent  tod  commercial  ivosiurliy 
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T/te  nuKtns  of  inUmal  communication  in  Great 
Britain  arc  probably  superior  to  those  enjoyed 
by  any  other  country.  Our  high  roads,  which, 
during  the  first  hal^  of  last  century,  were  exe> 
crable,  have  been  signally  improved  since  the 
close  of  the  American  war;  and  since  the  ge- 
neral infrofluction  of  the  practice  of  macadam^ 
isitifi,  they  may  be  confidently  pronounced  to 
be  the  vei7  best  in  Europe.  NViih  the  excep- 
tion of  ^'lolland  and  Belgium,  no  country 
is  better  supulie<l  with  canals;  and  by  these 
means,  and  the  aid  afforded  by  our  numerous 
navigable  rivers,  the  convcy'ance  of  the  bulkiest 
articles  has  been  rendered  both  easy  and  cheap. 
It  is  now*,  however,  obvious  that  railroads 
arc  destined  to  su[)crsede  (he  former  methods 
of  conveyance,  in  so  far  at  least  as  the  transit 
of  passengers  and  of  the  lighter  and  more 
valuable  species  of  goods  is  concerned ; and 
the  wonderful  speca  with  which  lengthened 
trains  of  carriages  arc  impelled  by  locomotive 
engines  along  these  roads  is  among  the  most 
valuable  and  astoniohii^  results  of  modern  sci- 
ence and  discovery.  By  facilitating  travelling 
to  a degree  that  could  not,  a few  years  ago,  have 
been  conceived  possible ; rendering  all  the  great 
markets  of  the  empire  easily  accessible  to  the 

tiroducU  of  the  remotest  districts ; obliterating 
ocal  prejudices  and  customs;  reducing  the 
country  to  a homogeneous  mass;  and  producing 
every  where  a spirit  of  emulation  and  compe- 
tition, our  improved  means  of  communication 
are  exercising  an  influence  of  the  most  power- 
ful kind,  and  w hich  cannot  be  too  highly  appre- 
ciated. 

Still,  however,  it  has  been  doubted  whether 
these  extraordinary  improvements  in  the  arts, 
and  the  vast  extension  of  commerce,  have  con- 
ferred any  real  and  important  advantage  on  the 
bulk  of  the  people.  '1  hat  they  have  added  pro- 
digiously to  the  Geld  of  employment  is  certain; 
but  it  has  been  contende<l  that  the  increase  of 
population,  and  conscoucntly  of  the  demand  for 
labour,  has  been  equal,  or  nearly  so,  to  the  in- 
crease of  employment ; that  the  condition  of  the 
(>eopIc  has  not  been  materially  imjiroved ; and 
that  their  command  over  the  necessaries,  con- 
veniences, and  enjoyments  of  life  has  not  been 
augmented  in  any  thing  like  the  degree  in  which 
their  numbers  have  increased.  There  is  really, 
however,  little  or  no  truth  in  these  rcjirc^cnt- 
ations.  The  condition  of  the  great  bulk  of 
the  people  of  Britain,  and  es]>ecially  of  the 
labouring  dosses,  has  been  signally  improved 
since  the  middle  of  last  century.  The  greatest 
ameliorations  have  been  effected  in  the  interval 
in  the  diet,  dress,  and  lodging  of  ail  classes. 
Towards  the  middle  of  last  centuiy,  about  half 
the  people  of  England  were  consumers  of 
barley,  rye,  and  oat  bread ; whereas,  at  present, 
not  a tenth  part  of  the  population  use  any 
bread  unless  made  of  wheat.  'Ibe  con- 
sumption of  butchers'  meat,  as  compared  with 
the  population,  lias  also  doublet],  or  more,  in  the 
interval.  ( Statistics  of  the  Britidt  E'm^in*,  ii.  cap, 
5.);  and  the  extraorainary  increase  in  the  con- 
sumption of  tea,  sugar,  coffee,  and  such  like  ar- 
ticles, is  too  well  known  to  require  being  pointed 
out.  The  improvements  that  have  been  made 
in  clothing  and  loddng  ore,  if  possible,  still 
more  remarkable.  Linen  shirts,  that  were  for- 
merly luxuries,  used  only  by  the  richer  clos-scs, 
are  now  worn  by  every  body ; and  the  old,  coarse, 
comfortless  home-made  cloths  have  been  wholly 
superseilcd  by  the  better  and  cheaper  products 
of  the  factories.  ’Fhv  cheapness,  to  specify  one 
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articlOt  and  extraordinary  abundance  of  cotton 
fabrics,  have  given  the  poorest  females  the  means 
of  greater  comfort,  neatness,  and  display  in  dress, 
than  were  enjoyed  by  the  highest  classes  in  the 
first  half  of  last  century.  And  any  one  who  com- 
res  the  old  farm-houses  and  cottages,  or  the 
uses  in  the  old  narrow  streets  and  lanes  in  any 
one  of  our  great  towns,  with  the  farm-houses, 
cottages,  and  town  lodgings  fur  the  poor,  built 


within  the  last  fifty,  and  still  more  the  last  thirtj 
years,  will  at  once  be  sensible  of  a vast  im- 
provement. Kssenlial  as  glass  lyindows  majr 
now  appear,  in  the  16th  century  they  were 
luxuries,  all  but  unknown,  in  the  castles  of 
the  principal  nobility  In  Ei^land;  and  in  Scot- 
land, in  the  early  part  oi  last  century,  glass 
was  seldom  seen  in  the  windows  of  the  first 
class  of  country  houses,  and  never  in  cottages. 


It.  Account  of  the  rest  or  declared  Value  of  the  various  Articles  of  the  Manufacture  and  Produce  of  the  Uuited 
Klnedofo.  exported  to  forHf(n  Countries  during  each  of  the  Six  Years  eixUng  with  IH4S;  specifying  the  Countriee 
Co  which  th^  were  exported,  and  the  Value  of  thoee  annually  shipped  for  each : and  showing  awo  the  averan 
Amount  of  Exports  during  the  said  Six  Years  to  each  Country,  and  to  each  of  the  Five  great  Ihvisloot  of  the 
tilobe  { and  the  average  Proportion  exported  to  each,  tuppoelog  the  whole  Exports  to  be  1,000. 
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and  of  glass,  is  not  the  only  circumstance 
in  which  mt^em  houses  excel  those  built 
previously  to  the  American  war.  The  former 
are  In  all  respects  superior.  They  are  con- 
structed on  a larger  scale;  the  apanments  are 
more  spacious  and  loAy  ; they  are  better  venti- 
lated ; and  are  supplied  with  water  to  an  extent 
of  which  our  ancestors  had  no  idea.  It  is,  in 
fact,  to  the  better  construction  of  houses,  the 
greater  width  of  streets,  and,  above  all,  to  the 
more  abundant  supply  of  water  and  the  effec- 
tive system  of  under-ground  drainage  in  modern 
built  streets  and  towns,  that  their  freedom  from 
epidemic  diseases,  and  the  wonderful  improve- 
ment in  the  health  of  the  inhabitants,  arc  mainly 
to  be  ascribed. 

Signal  as  the  spread  of  improvement  has  been 
every  where  throughout  oreat  Britain  since 
1750,  it  has  been  greatest  in  Scotland,  lliis,  no 
doubt,  has  been  principally  owing  to  the  fact  of 
Scotland  being  previously  in  a comparatively 
backward  state.  But  its  pmgress  since  the 
epoch  referreil  to,  or  rather  since  the  close  of  the 


American  war,  has  been  all  but  unprecedented  ; 
and  if  at  all,  has  only  been  surpassed  by  the 
progress  made  by  Kentucky,  and  one  or  two 
more  of  the  American  states. 

In  Ireland  improvement  has  been  much  less 
rapid  than  in  any  part  of  Great  Britain;  but 
even  there  a considerable  advance  has  been 
made ; and  the  fair  presumption  seems  to  be, 
now  that  the  civil  disabilities  under  which 
the  Catholics  laboured  have  been  removed,  and 
that  they  are  placed  in  all  respects  on  the  same 
footing  as  Protestants,  that  improvement  will 
proceed  with  an  accelerated  pace. 

If  any  thing  more  than  lias  been  already  stated 
were  required  to  e.stablish  the  astonishing  im- 
provement In  the  condition  of  the  people  of 
Great  Britain  during  the  last  CO  or  70  years, 
it  w'ould  be  evinced  by  the  decrease  that  has 
taken  place  In  the  rate  of  mortality  since  1760 
and  1770.  'Ilie  extreme  limit  of  human  life 
assigned  by  the  Psalmist  has  not.  indeed,  been 
extended  ; but  a much  larger  proportion  of  those 
burn  arrive  at  or  approach  to  that  limit  tlian 
formerly.  The  profnible  life  of  a male  anmii> 
tant  5 years  of  age  (u  picked  life),  at  the  com- 
mencement of  lust  century,  has  been  fuuml  to 
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be  39*03  years ; whereaa  it  appears  that  the  an  advantage  rather  than  a burden ; and  popu< 
probable  life  of  a male  of  5 years  of  ago.  taken  at  lation  has  b^n  increased  in  them,  partly  by  the 
an  average  of  the  mass  of  the  population,  from  powerful  stimulus  thus  given  to  marriage,  and 
1B13  to  1830,  was  not  less  than  49*80,  or  nearly  rartiy  by  immigration  from  other  parts  of 
11  vears  greater  than  the  former  I This  extra-  Britain  and  from  Ireland,  with  more  than  its 
ordinary  unprovement  must,  no  doubt,  be  as-  rapidity  In  pro^erous  colonies.  And  this  in- 
cribed  to  a variety  of  causes:  partly  to  the  crease  appears  lor  some  years  past,  to  have  fully 
drainage  ofbogs  and  marshes,  by  which  a^es  and  equalled  the  increasing  demand  for  lalxiur, 
marsh-fevers  nave  been  entirely  banished  from  and  has  consequently  kept  wages  from  rising, 
many  districts;  partly  to  improvements  in  the  llie  immigration  from  Ireland,  which  has  prin- 
diet,  dress,  lodgings  nud  other  accommodations  cipally  taacn  place  since  steam  navigation 
of  the  mass  of  the  people ; partly  to  the  greater  allbrded  an  easy  means  of  conveyance  to  the 
prevalence  of  cleanliness ; and  partly,  and  since  poorest  classes,  has  had  a powerful  influence 
ISOO  chiefly,  perhaps,  to  discoveries  in  medical  in  bringing  about  this  result,  directly  by  add- 
science  and  the  extirpation  of  the  small-pox.  ing  to  the  number  of  work-people,  ana  indi- 
But,  how  ever  explained,  this  and  the  facts  men-  rectly  by  accustoming  the  Kngli»h  and  Scotch 
tinned  above,  show  conclusively  that  the  bene-  labourers  to  a lower  standard  of  comfort.  It  is 
fleial  influence  of  the  extraonilnary  improve-  not,  therefore,  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  condi- 
ments in  arts  and  sciences  made  during  the  last  tion  of  the  labouring  classv>s  should  latterly  have 
(iO  or  70  years  has  not  been  countervailed  by  been  nearly  stationary.  The  depressing  influ- 
othcr  causes,  and  that  it  has  not  been  confined  ences  w’ith  which  they  have  had  to  struggle 
to  the  up^KT  and  middle  classes.  On  the  con-  have  not  been  of  a kind  that  could  be  ea^ly 
trary,  these  improvements  have  been  especially  countervailed. 

beneficial  to  the  labourers.  'X'he  latter  arc  at  Wc  incline,  also,  to  think  that  the  changes  that 
this  moment  better  fed,  better  clothed,  and  have  been  made  of  late  years  in  the  law’s  re- 
bcttcT  lodged,  than  at  anv  period  of 'the  18th  lating  to  the  poor,  and  especially  in  those  rc- 
century  ; and,  in  }>oint  of'  fact,  daily  enjoy,  and  lating  to  settlements  have  tend^,  by  stimu- 
reckon  as  indispensable,  a great  number  of  lating  population,  to  detract  from  the  progress 
articles  of  convenience  and  luxury  that  formerly  of  improvement  The  mischievous  influence  of 
could  rarely  be  obtaint*d  even  by  the  richest  lords,  the  old  law  of  settlement,  in  obstructing  the 
It  must,  however,  be  admitted,  great  as  has  transit  of  labour  from  place  to  place,  has  been 
been  the  advance  of  all  classes  since  1750,  much  exaggerated;  while  suflicient  stress  has 
(hat  the  labouring  class  has  not  latterly  ad-  not  been  laid  on  the  difllcuities  it  threw  in  the 
vanced  in  the  same  <iegrec  as  the  others ; and  it  way  of  the  building  of  cottages,  and  the  progress 
may,  perhaps,  be  doubled  whether  its  condition  of  po])ulation  in  contributing  to  raise  the  rate  of 
has  been  perceptibly  aiiieliorate<l  during  the  last  wages  and  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  la- 
15  or  20  years.  When,  indeed,  wc  consider  the  bourers.  Much  of  what  is  unsatisfactory  In  the 
continued  extension  of  manufactures,  the  rapid  present  state  of  4he  agricultural  ))Oor  will,  wc 
progress  of  agriculture,  and  the  vast  increase  of  apprehend,  be  found  to  be  justly  oscribable  to 
public  works,  within  the  period  now  referred  to,  the  injudicious  modification  of  the  laws  now 
It  would  seem  that  it  should  have  been  marked  referred  to. 

by  a continued  rise  in  the  rate  of  wages,  and  a No  doubt,  also,  various  disadvantages,  some  of 
proportional  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  which  appear  to  be  not  a little  furmimibie,  attach 
labouring  class.  But  it  is  generally  admitted,  to  the  continued  exteivsion  and  improvement  of 
either  that  no  improvement  has  taken  place,  or  manufactures.  But  their  consideration  would 
that  it  is  much  less  sensible  than  might,  under  lead  us  into  inquiries  no  way  suitable  for  a work 
the  circumstances,  have  been  expected.  Pro-  of  this  description. 

bably,  how’ever,  it  is  less  difficult  than  has  been  Slnppinji.  — 'I'he  mercantile  marine  of  Great 
supposed  to  discover  why  such  hasbecn  the  case.  Britain  first  began  (o  attain  to  considerable  im- 
The  astonishing  increase  in  the  demand  for  ma-  portance  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth ; and  it  has 
nufacturinglabour,  consequent  to  the  inventions  continued  progressively  to  increase  with  the 
of  Hargreaves  and  Arkwright,  was  not  confined  increasing  colonics  and  commerce  of  the  coun- 
to  adults,  but  extended  to  young  persons,  and  try.  The  mbjoined  Tables  give  a view  of  its 
even  children,  of  both  sexes.  In  consequence  present  magnitude,  and  of  the  navigation  of  the 
a family  became  in  the  manufacturing  districts  empire:— 


I.  Account  of  the  Number  and  Tonnsae  of  Vesselt.  with  the  Number  of  their  Crews,  belonring  to  the  British 
Empire,  on  the  31st  of  December  of  each  of  the  three  Years.  1m41,  I*M3.  and  1S43. 


IMI. 

IM3. 

1843.  1 

Yt4tU. 

Tant. 

Mtn. 

Frufli. 

7Vw<. 

7Vh«# 

Mtm. 

1'nftcd  Kingdom 

23,747 

2,8811,626 

167,117 

2,»«90.h49 

170,628 

23,153 

1,957.437 

1G9.816 

Isles  of  Guernsey,  Jersey,  7 

714 

46.773 

5,224 

747 

50,571 

5,a06 

746 

50,144 

J.339 

BfUish  Plantations 

f.,50t 

h77.Wl 

37.W7 

6,861 

678.430 

3«,.Wi 

7. 085 

580.806 

38.822 

Tout 

30.0.'i2 

3.M2.4N) 

310.198 

30,81.5 

S.6I9.8.V) 

214,rj© 

30.1183 

3,588,387 

213,9n 

II.  Account  of  the  Number  and  Tomwae  of  Coasting  Vcssols.  Including  their  repeated  Voyages,  which  entered 
inwards  and  cleared  outwards,  with  Cargoes,  at  the  several  Ports  of  the  United  Kingdoin,  during  1^2  and 
1M3;  dUtinguiitiing  the  Vessels  etnplo}^  hi  the  Intercourse  between  Great  Uritain  and  Ireland  from  other 
Coasters. 


EMTERED 

INWARDS. 

CLEARED  OCTWABDS.  | 

1813. 

1843. 

1841 

18I3*  1 

Employed  in  the  Intercourse  he- ) 
tween  Gt.  Brit.iin  and  Ireland  j 
Other  Coasting  Vcss<ii 

Total 

9.000 
118.780 
1/7.8  n.) 

Ti>eii«g«. 

1,148.907 

9.C30.M3 

Iu.7*‘5.4'i0 

SAifW.  1 7W«n«^ 

10.104  1 I.2.VV.90I 
1 21 .357  1 9,.VM.27.5 
ni.O'l  IO-3-J.J76 

17.453 

123,.'h57 

111,010 

1.G82.H28 
9.6 19,  >29 
ll.S(r?,6.*.7 

Shift. 

16.760 

134,937 

I4I.0'97 

I.670..57I 
9.fi.*i0,:i64 
11, HI,  131 

" ’ Goo'^lc 
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HI.  Account  of  the  Number  And  TonnAgo  of  Ves<cU  ctnplojrtM  In  the  Forclgti  Trade  of  the  l>.  Kingdom,  <U>> 
tiiiguUhing  the  Countries  to  whlcli  they  Itclongcil,  which  cnueretl  Inirartli  ami  cloAred  outwarils  In  the  Year* 
1M*J  and  1§43,  OAclusire  of  VessoU  In  DalUst,  ua  of  those  employed  in  the  Coasting  Trade  between  Great  Brluiii 
and  Ireland. 


Ceiuitrta  lo  which  the  Vwwlt  biloa«|ad> 

CLBABSO  OOTWAAOS. 

1H43. 

1843. 

l»4l 

184A 

United  Kingdom  and  iU  Depen-] 
dencics  • • i 

Itiusla  - 

.Sweden  • - - 

Norway  . « . 

Denmark  - - - 

Frtuiia  - - - 

Other  German  States  • 
llon.md  • - - 

Urlfrium  « • - 

Franco  - • • 

Spain  - • - 

Portugal  - - - 

Italian  Statei  • 

Other  European  States  - 
UniU<d  States  of  America 
Other  Sutes  In  America,  Africa, ) 
or  Asia  • • S 

SAIf*. 

13,823 

no 

207 

679 

7«) 

711 

863 

A'*\ 

2.Vi 

801 

78 

31 

183 

6 

3,680.838 

C.V349 

33/2W 

107.429 

.M,(W 

13»<.431 

74,3.38 

40..V09 

3.S.H19 

39.3.56 

10,035 

3.rj44 

43,73*2 

1.727 

32&/U4 

1,301 

Mips. 

1S4>64 

160 

190 

(?.iH 

tl3H 

657 

432 

236 

500 

64 

33 

40 

4 

748 

9 

TwMMiet. 

2.919.538 

45..W, 

32.476 

111.402 

6.’).2M 

157.‘«35 

Gn.73«j 

38.456 

33.4M7 

29.791 

9.179 

8.9«*2 

11,176 

926 

405,278 

310 

Ifkift. 

IM97 

137 

198 

264 

1.092 

967 

AI3 

3.54 

1,350 

66 

27 

159 

576 

5 

3,734,983 

38,269 

27.»<M 

30.929 

R7.4.57 

108.917 

91,752 

49.475 

53.118 

93,.5;« 

9,089 

3.217 

38.0)6 

<Ui 

323,329 

1.498 

SUp*. 

15,306 

138 

206 

343 

1,431 

K3V 

1.I37 

575 

297 

1,0.53 

63 

34 

58 

a 

606 

8 

7W«a^. 

2,727  J06 
39,381 
30, H5.', 
38.810 
107.009 
1M.457 
100,468 
56.673 
44,966 
87,845 
8.479 
3.M2 
14,679 
1.829 
835.696 
574 

Totiil 

19.674 

19,564 

3,925.422  ! SI.403  3.691,574 

2I4M0 

3.7.53.3»?j 

The  following  Table  exhibita  an  account  of  | Iongin|^  to  the  different  divisions  of  the  British 
the  number  ana  tonnage  of  the  steam  ships  bc>  I domimons  in  1843: — 


Baglad. 

Sootland. 

Irvtand. 

Ualt«d  Klnsdam. 

IOmoT 

rirllUi 

PlantsUoo*. 

Total. 

VsMtl*.|T(inftasv. 

VeMi*.  Temuc* 

VasMrlt. ; Tomuift. 

VsHwIa.i  Tonnage. 

Va*c 

Toruua*. 

Vmrt*.  iTooiMav. 

i 

1 

4 

ISt.V 

6*6  1 7«,Ot> 

IV4  1 

« ■ I7.VSI 

1 109.28S 

9 

4«S 

M 111 

942  1 III,4U 

Ship-building  is  principally  carried  on  at  the 
porta  of  London,  Sunderland.  Newcastle,  Hull, 
Liverpool,  &c.  The  business  has  of  late  in- 
creased very  rapidly  at  Sunderland;  so  much 
80,  that  while  only  60  ships,  of  the  burden  of 
7,500  tons,  were  built  in  that  port  in  1830,  no 
fewer  than  247  ships,  of  the  burden  of  59,441 


tons,  were  built  in  it  in  183S ! Of  late  years, 
many  steam-boats  and  other  craR  have  been 
built  in  the  Clyde.  I'he  ships  built  in  the 
I'hames  bear,  generally,  the  highest  character. 
At  a rough  average,  the  cost,  including  outiit, 
of  the  new  ships  annually  sent  to  sea  may  be 
estimated  at  from  lO^  to  12/.  a ton. 


Account  of  the  Number  of  with  the  Amouat  of  Ihclr  Tonnage,  (distinguishing  Steam  Vessels  from 

Sailing  Vessels)  that  were  built  and  registered  in  the  Ports  of  the  British  Empire,  in  1>MI,  IH43,  and  1843. 


ISIS. 

1M3. 

Htrom  Vnac^ 

HalliBK  V'oMcIt. 

Htocm  VoMcU. 

SolUtw  VsmU. 

Btcoin  Vewri*. 

S.Ut»RV«MU.  1 

CniMi  Kinelam  • 
IUc«  cd  (ioenuc^.l 
Jtnwt,  omI  Mon  •) 
UrniUi  |*UnUUon*  - 

AT*. 

4« 

6 

T-’u. 

11,303 

i/rts 

A*. 

i,Hb3 

SI 

T0m». 

14S2I5 

S,7SI 

151,8/9 

A'o. 

AS 

1 

8 

Timm. 

13,716 

198 

1,017 

636 

b6 

530 

Tmu. 

Ub.vis 

3,148 

74A45 

46 

C.IX9 

610 

s». 

at 

38 

379 

76.968 

t,«8 

39,478 

Total 

54 

1M.775 

67 

14,931 

1.4C9 

194,0>)6 

AS 

C.739 

1J0C9 

118,712 

j\/o7iry.  — 'I’he  metallic  money  of  the  United 
Kingdom  consists  partly  of  gold,  and  partly 
of  silver  and  copiKT,  coins.  T)m  suindard  of  our 
gold  coin  is  11  ])arts  fine  to  1 ymrt  allov:  a 
pound  troy  of  this  standanl  gold  is  coined  into 
46  sovereigns  and  ^ths  of  a sovereign,  or  into 
46/.  14s.  (W.  ; so  tlmt  the  sovereign  contains 
1 IS-oOl  grains  fine,  and  123*274  grains  standard, 
gold. 

The  standard  of  our  silver  coin  is  11  oz.  2 
dwL  fine  to  18  dwt.  alloy.  Since  1816,  a ]K>und 
of  this  standard  silver  has  been  coined  into  66 
shillings,  so  that  each  shilling  contains  80*727 

trains  pure  silver,  and  87.27  grains  standard. 

ilvcr  coins  form  a more  subsidiary  currency, 
and  arc  legal  tender  to  the  extent  only  of  40s. 

Copper  coins  are  much  over-valued  in  our 
currency,  and  arc  legal  tender  to  the  extent  only 
of  U. 

But  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  considerable  j 
tranaactions  in  ihe  United  Kingdom  having  re- 
ference to  money,  arc  settled  by  the  intervention 
of  pa|»or  ; that  is,  by  the  agency  of  Ihe  notes  of 
the  (htlerent  banking  companies,  or  of  hills.  In 
Kngland  and  Ireland,  no  bunk  note  can  be 


issued  for  less  than  5/.,  but  in  Scotland  they  may 
be  issued  to  low  as  l/. ; they  are  all  made  pay- 
able to  bearer  on  demand,  cither  in  coin  or  in 
notes  of  the  Bank  of  England  The  latter, 
with  the  banks  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  arc  the 
principal  banking  establishments.  Bills  var)*  in 
every  possible  way,  in  regard  to  amount,  time, 
and  place  of  payment 

Constitution.  — For  full  details  in  regard  to 
this  im]K)rinnt  head,  the  reader  is  rvfernsl  to 
the  articles  Ekcland,  Scotlasd,  and  laai-AKn. 
It  is  here  sufficient  to  observe,  that  the  British 
constitution  appears  to  have  been  at  its  outset 
substantially  the  same  with  the  constitution 
originally  established  in  most  of  the  other  Euro- 
pean States  fonned  out  of  the  ruiiiscf  the  Roman 
empire.*  But  it  is  the  peculiar  boast  and  happi- 
ness of  England  that  she  alone  has  hod  the  gc^ 
sense  or  gu^  R>rtune  to  preserve  that  distribu- 
tion of  power  among  the  different  orders  of  the 
community  which  at  one  time  prevailed  among 
the  French,  Spaniards,  &c.  Our  govern- 

* **  l*or  Krr.*'  Mj’i  Mcntnqnlvu.  **  Vadnirable  cmTrBfE*  d* 
T*rfi*  <ur  tr»  mnMin  dn  (wnnaina,  on  tttts  <)m  c'«*t  d'«ws 
Anslui,  ont  Urv  t’iilw  d«  k«r  (fOoTCTTWtumt  potHtattP.  C«  laMH 
tiinif » dMU  let  boi*-"  (HtprU  dm  /.mV,  mt.  li.  cap.  64 
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ronnt  U of  the  fipccios  called  mixed,  being 
partly  muiiArchicaJ.  partly  anstcK'raticiil,  and 
^>artly  dimocratical.  The  executive  eutlionty 
lx  vested  in  the  sovereign,  or  rather  in  the  mi- 
nisters chosen  bv  him,  while  Uie  legislative  au- 
thority is  shareci  by  the  sovereign  and  by  the 
bouses  of  Lords  and  Commons.  The  fonner  of 
these  houses  consists  of  dignified  clergymen,  and 
of  nobles  whose  dignity  is  hereditary,  and  who 
arc  generally  possessed  of  large  fortunes. 

At  present  (1845)  it  consists  of  — 


Peers  of  the  blood  royal  • 

- 3 

ArrhhUbops 

. 3 

Dukes 

- 30 

Marquises 

- 30 

Earls  • • • 

- 116 

ViscouDts 

- 31 

lUroos 

- 2CI7 

Kroirh  representative  peers 

• 16 

Irish  ditto 

• 2H 

English  bishops 
Irish  jTpreseouUve  ditto 

- 34 

Total 

- 4 

-~4^ 

'Hic  House  of  Commons  — the  predominating 
power  in  the  state  — consists  of  658  representa- 
tives chosen  by  electors  in  the  dilFerent  coun- 
ties and  represented  towns;  and  though  the 
sovereign  bo  not.  his  ministers  are,  responsible 
to  it  and  to  the  H.  of  Lords  fur  all  acts  done  by 
them  in  their  public  capacity.  According  to 
the  theory  of  the  constitution,  the  H.  of  C.  is 
chosen  b^*  and  represents  the  wishes,  feelings, 
and  prejudices  of  the  British  people,  ifut 
if  by  people  be  meant  the  full-grown  male 
pop.  of  the  U.  Kingdom,  this  statement  is 
nllogothcr  erroneous.  By  far  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  population  has  not,  and  never  had, 
any  thing  directly,  and  but  little  indirectly, 
to  do  with  the  choice  of  the  members  of  the 
II.  of  C.  Down  to  the  passing  of  the  Ueform 
Act  in  1882,  the  members  for  counties  in  Kng- 
land  were  chosen  by  persons  having  a freehold, 
or  a life  interest  in  freehold  pro]>erty,  worth  40s. 
a yi'nr;  and  in  towns  the  right  of  election  was 
tisimlly  in  the  corporation,  or  in  the  corporation  | 
and  freemen.  That  hostility  to  the  old  system 
that  paved  the  way  fur  the  Ueform  .Act  was  not 
oceaxiuned  so  much  by  the  faulty  mode  in  which 
representatives  wore  chosen  in  towns  entitled 
to  send  them  to  the  H.  of  C.^  as  by  the  decayed 
condition  of  many  of  those  towns.  The  pari, 
boroughs  bad  all  been  speciHed  previously  to  the 
Uevolution  : and  no  provision  was  mode  in' the 
constitution  for  admitting  representatives  for 
such  new  boroughs  as  might  afterwards  attain 
to  importance,  or  for  the  disfranchisement  of 
such  of  the  |iarl.  boroughs  as  might  happen  to 
fall  into  insignificance.  Hence  it  came  to  pass 
that  mnnv  commercial  and  manufacturing  towns, 
such  as  5lanchester,  Birmingham,  Paisley,  &c., 
which  had  attained  to  vast  wealth  and  importance 
aAcr  the  pari,  boroughs  were  selected,  were  ex- 
cluded from  all  share  in  the  representation,  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  many  boroughs  that  had  be- 
come nuite  unimportant  continued  to  enjoy  this 
valuable  privilege.  A distinction  of  this  sort 
could  not  be  long  endured ; and  but  for  the 
engrossing  excitement  occasioned  by  the  late 
French  war,  it  would,  most  likely,  have  been  ob- 
viated some  twenty  years  sooner.  'I'he  Ueform 
Act,  by  disfranchising  a good  many  decayed  and 
tritling  boroughs  ami  enfranchising  the  greater 
ones,  and  giving  the  right  of  voting  at  the  elec- 
tion of  members  to  the  holders  of  10^  houses 
has  rendered  the  II.  of  C.  a good  deal  more  dc* 
mocratical  than  formerly,  and  has,  consequently, 
made  it  corres|K>nd  belter  w ith  the  theory  of  the 
constitution.  This  tendency,  has,  perhaps,  also 
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been  strengtiiencd  by  the  changes  that  were  nt 
the  same  time  made  in  the  county  representation, 
though  that  is  more  doubtfuL 
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It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  changes 
that  have  been  made  in  the  system  of  repre- 
sentation will  turn  out  in  the  end  to  be  beneficial. 
It  is  obvious  that  such  a modification  in  our  in- 
stitutions as  should  admit  the  great  towns  that 
had  grown  up  since  the  (>arl.  boroughs  were  se- 
lect^ to  a direct  participation  in  the  privileges 
of  the  constitution,  was  alike  just  and  indisjK'its- 
able.  It  w as  an  insult  to  common  sense  to  pre- 
tend that  Gattoii  and  Old  Sarum  should  be  re- 
presented, and  that  Manchester  and  Birmingham 
should  not;  and  the  wonder  is,  that  so  revolting 
an  anomaly  should  have  been  so  longmainlainetL 
The  only  question  now  is,  has  the  ^nchiso  been 
placed  in  proper  hands?  Time  only  can  resolvo 
this;  but  there  arc,  perhaps,  some  grounds  fur 
apprehension.  It  ap|H*ars  to  us  that,  in  a coun- 
try like  Great  Britain,  with  so  great  a public 
debt,  and  w here  so  much  dopen£  on  the  secu- 
rity of  property  in  opinion,  os  well  as  in  fact, 
the  power  to  send  representatives  to  the  II.  of 
('.  should  not  havebecn  voluntarily  conciHled,  ex- 
cept to  those  who,  from  their  {>osiiiun  in  society, 
might  be  presumed  to  have  a substantial  in- 
tere>t  in  the  sup^xirt  of  the  existing  order  of 
things.  But  the  occupier  of  a 10/.  house  or  of 
a 50/.  farm  mav  be,  and  in  fact  not  imfrc- 
queiitly  is,  little  better  than  a beggar.  And  we 
are  not  of  the  number  of  those  who  contend  that 
a person  with  only  55.,  or  without  any  thing, 
will  feel  himself  os  much  interested  in  good 
government,  and  in  the  maintenance  of  that  se- 
curity so  essential  to  all  great  undertakin|^.  as 
the  owner  of  an  estate  or  of  a cotton-mill,  ^hat 
such  a person  has  a real  interest  in  the  well- 
being and  tranquillity  of  the  empire,  is  most 
true:  but  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  he  will 
be  so  likely  to  be  influenced  by  a wish  fur  its 

firumotion,  or  that  he  will  be  so  little  disposed  to 
end  a willing  ear  to  the  seductive  harangues  of 
demagogues,  or  to  withhold  his  sanction,  in 
periods  of  distress  or  excitement,  from  danger- 
ous projects  as  a jicrson  w ith  some  considerable 
amount  of  projK'rty. 

That  there  are  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the 
i^stablishmcnt  of  a bond  Jiilf  property  qualifica- 
tion is  true,  but  they  are  far  from  insuperable  ; 
and  provid(.*d  the  qualification  were  of  a rea- 
sonable amount,  it  appears  to  be  the  most  likely 
means  of  security  the  election  of  represcntaiivea 
to  whom  the  afl^irs  of  the  country  might  be 
safely  entrusted,  and  of  providing  for  a really 
i\^l>onsibIe,  and,  at  the  same  time,  safe  and  ju- 
dicious system  of  government. 

We  believe,  however,  that  the  objectionable 
H h 
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<*1naS  flccton  aIhuU'il  to  ftbove  furm«  in  mo«t.  | that  **  nulhis  IUht  homo  cnniotur,  iv/  iftiprisnn~ 
if  not  in  ail,  instances  a minority  ; and  that  the  | clur,  aut  cruftTf,  nut  nliffiio  aUo  modo  (ii'structur, 
good  seme  and  uhvimi.t  lntero‘>t  ol'  the  bulk  of  j nisi p<r  Ic^afi'jmtinum  tmrium  suorum,  tv/  Vf‘r 
the  people  will  be  sullietcnt  to  hinder  any  rash  ! /«xrm  /<rrr«T.’*  “ ’l‘he  lounders  of  the  Knirli«ii 
or  dangerous  tampering  with  our  instiliitiuns.  ; laws,"  says  lllack'^tonc,  “have  with  excellent 
It  Were  well,  however,  that  steps  were  taken  to  forecast  contrived  that  no  man  shotild  be  called 
give  the  Ueform  Act  fair  plnv,  by  putting  a stop,  I to  answer  to  the  king  fur  any  capital  crime,  unles<t 
if  that  be  prnclicatde,  to  t(ie  nmmifHCture  of  i upon  the  preparatory  acensation  of  12  or  more* 
flclitious  votes.  In  many  instances  this  practice  | of  his  fellow  subjects  ( thceraro/jim/  ) ; and  that 
has  l»een  carrit*d  to  a very  great  height,  and  ihctnjthof every  niTU'alion.whetherpreferrcditi 
threatens,  unless  }uit  an  end  to,  to  subvert  every  j the  shit)>e  of  indictment,  infonrtatinn,  or  appeal, 
j'oiintl  principle  of  representation.  j should Ih? aflerwartls confirmed  bytheunnmmous 

It  is  n ciirums  fact,  that,  with  few  exce])tions,  I sudVagt^s  of  12  of  his  equals  and  neighbours  (tho 
the  members  for  great  towns  and  other  extensive  ptftyj»trj/\  Indilfcrentlv  chosen,  and  superior  to 
convOtnenries  are  not  generally  those  who  are  suspicion.  So  that  tfie  liberties  of  Knglnnd 
cnlilh'd  lo,  or  enjoy,  the  greatest  infiuence  in  the  cannot  but  subsist  so  long  as  this  pai/adium  ro- 
ll, of  and  in  the  country.  And  it  is  not,  main.s  snored  and  inviolate,  rot  only  from  all 
perhaps,  very  difficult  to  explain  w hy  such  : open  attacks  w hieh  none  w ill  be  so  hardy  as  to 
IS  the  case.  1 .argo  constituencies  nrc  coin- j make,  but  also  from  all  secret  inacbinations, 
pamtively  l.ltle  tinner  those  local  intluciiccs  that  which  may  »:ip  and  undermine  it,  bv  introducing 
exert  s*»  great  a sway  over  tho^c  that  are  more  new  and  atidtrary  metho<ls  of  trial,  by  justice* 
iiinitetl  in  regard  to  numher.  U’he  great  ma-  , of  the  peace,  commissioners  of  the  revenue,  and 
joriiy  of  the  voters  have  little  or  no  i>ersonal  ’ courts  of  conscience."  (Hook  iv.  cap.  27.) 
knuwlislge  of  the  persons  who  solicit  their  I With  the  exception  of  England,  trial  by  jury', 
suirragi-A  ; so  that  eandidates  who  have  acquired  in  most  other  countries,  was  not  long  in  b^ing 
lunorieiy,  by  agitation  or  otherwise,  wlu>  are  , either  suppressed  or  perverted;  that  is,  juries 
lavish  of  promisA.*  and  }>rofessiotis,  and  det‘lan> ; were  cither  cntiixdy  diBi>cnsed  with,  and  the 
their  reoilmess  lo  supi>orl  {mptilar  projects  and  ]H>wer  to  try  prisoners  entrusted  to  judges  ap- 
tluxiries,  how  deficient  soi*ver  in  enaracter  and  ■ |M>inted  by  the  AlilTercni  governments,  or  the 
attainments,  are  usually  preferred  lo  abler  and  j iii'-tiliition  was  kept  up  In  name  only,  its  object 
more  trustworthy  competitors.  j and  spirit  being  totally  changed.  Instead  of  jury- 

i’erhaps  the  greatt*st  advantage  resulting  from  | men  being  “ indiflercnlly  chosen,  and  free  from 
the  free  constitution  of  the  IL  of  C’.  hii<  been  ; Mrspiiion,  which  is  of  the  very  essence  of  jury 
indirect  rather  than  direct.  ^Vc  owe  to  it  what  j trial,  they  were  not  unfrt*quently  selected  by  the 
no  other  Kuropean  nation  has  enjoyed  — a really  { crow  n,  or  its  creatures!  When  so  |>ervertcd, 
free  press.  y\ecording  as  the  people  increased  this  institution,  from  being  an  cfRcienl  pro- 
in wealth  and  intelligence,  and  numbers  for  lection  against  unjust  and  unfounded  acciisa- 
ixnnilous  places  found  it  necessary  to  conciliate  ' tions,  becomes  a most  convenient  and  dan- 
public  opinion,  it  luramc  of  impoilance  lo  them  • gerous  instmment  in  the  hands  of  an  unprin- 
to  have  their  s|>ceches  printerl  and  circulated  over  ! cipleil  government.  Heuce,  it  is  always  im- 
tlie  country.  Hence,  though  the  rt'|>orting  of  |H>5sihle  to  fonn  any  fair  estimate  of  the  judi- 
debates  bo  a breach  of  privilege,  it  has  long  been  , cial  systems  of  any  two  or  more  counlrie^^, 
practise*!,  with  the  convent  of  all  parties.  Mem-  or  iif  the  protection  afilirded  by  each  to  life 
l>ers.  in  fact,  speak  less  to  the  House  Ilian  to  the  and  property,  from  merely  learning  that  trial 
reporters,  and.  through  them,  to  the  country ; by  jury  is  csfablished  in  them.  Every  thing  dc- 
nml  the  censures  and  comments  in  which  they  pends  on  its  urgnnissttion.  If  juries  be  lairly 
nre  accustomed  to  indulge  become  a w arrant  and  and  im],>artial!y  chosen  from  the  mass  of  tho 
an  ajxilogy  for  similar  censures  on  the  part  of  people,  they  nre  the  best  bulw^rk.s  that  can  pro- 
journalists.  It  would  have  been  subversive  of  bably  he  devis«.‘d  for  the  protection  of  innocence; 
every  principle  of  justice  to  punish  the  latter  for  but  if  otherwise—  If  they  may  be  named,  or  their 
what  had  been  pmclaimc<l  with  impunity  by  the  election  influenced,  by  judges  or  government 
fiiimer.  Hence  it  is  that  we  are  rt’allv  indebted  oflicers,  they  throw  a constitutional  veil  over  the 
for  the  freedom  of  the  press,  that  l.x,  for  the  pal-  j acts  of  the  oppressor,  and  are,  in  all  resj)ccU, 
hulium  and  only  real  safeguard  of  our  rights  and  most  inimical  to  the  public  interests, 
liberties— not  so  much  to  the  voiw,  as  to  the  j In  England,  the  selection  of  jurymen  having 
debates  carried  on  in  the  H.ofC.  I'reeclom  been  always  or  at  least  very  generally,  mode  on 
of  debate  produced  freedom  of  printing;  and,  fair  principles  jury  trial  has  been  descrvixily  iii 
con»e<|ueMtly,  gave  ux  the  only  cfTeciual  security  the  highest  degree  popular.  In  most  countries, 
for  g(K»d  government,  and  the  only  real  cheeJ:  , the  fat  t of  government  bringing  a charge  against 
iqK>n  abuse.  It  would  rc'quirc  a lengthened  an  indivtaual,  and  his  condemnation,  have  been 
essay,  or  rather  a large  volume,  to  jxiint  out  all  nearly  identical : but  it  ho.s  been  quite  othcr- 
the  advaiitages  we  derive  from  the  freedom  of  wise  with  us.  Here  the  charge  had  to  be  rt‘- 
the  press;  but  it  is  not  l4>o  much  to  say,  that  ; ferrod  to  12  individuals  fairly  selected  from 
we  ore  mainly  Indebtetl  to  it  for  the  high  place  ! among  the  freeholders  of  the  neighbourhoiKl ; 
we  hold  among  the  nations  of  the  earth ; and  and  unless  they  were  unaninwHsli/  of  opinion 
should  we  ever  be  deprived  of  it,  our  other  in-  ! that  the  charge  ii'os  tiril founded,  the  accusation 
ktitutinns  would,  one  by  one,  be  subverted,  or  j fell  to  the  ground,  and  no  farther  legal  prtvcecd- 
be  rendered  of  cumv>aratively  little  inq>ortance,  ings  bottomed  upon  it  could  be  instituted  against 
and  the  sun  of  llritain’s  glory  would  set  — and  the  accused. 

for  ever.  | l*he  signal  henefiu  derived  from  jury  (rial  in 

Next  to  the  security  afforded  by  the  freedom  * criminal  caiu*s,  and  in  charges  of  ireoson  and 
of  the  press,  tnal  hi/  jun/  has  been  the  grand  ' si'dltion  ; and  the  fact  that,  were  it  mven  up  in 
bulwark  of  the  liberties  of  the  people  of  Kng-  | one  class  of  cases,  it  might  gradualTv  fall  into 
land.  'Fhls  institution  is  of  very  remote  origin,  disuse  in  others,  seem  to  be  the  ])rinrtpa1  causes 
ai'.d,  like  rcprcHMilativc  assemblies,  wan  nt  one  of  its  being  continued  as  a means  of 
timcinlrotluci'tlinlo seveml  I-.nr<qx*an countries.  di'scrijUions  of  civil  suits.  'l*hc  fair  presutnp- 
ll  is  expressly  laid  down  by  the  great  charter,  tion,  however,  would  seem  to  be,  that  a liirgc 
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cIam  of  civil  cases  be  as  well  or  better 

decided  by  a judge  or  judges  ap|>ointed  for  that 
))(trpoRO;  and  one  would  be  disposed  to  think 
that  trial  by  jury  might  now  be  advantageously 
confined  to  that  description  of  civil  cases  where 
the  facta  are  disputed,  fur  the  investigation  of 
which  it  is  peculiarly  well  fitted. 

The  vital  importance  of  an  indifferent  M;lec> 
tion  of  jurymen  is  obvious;  but  if  any  doubt 
should  remain  in  the  mind  of  any  one  with  re- 
spect to  it,  that  will  be  removed  by  comparing 
its  influence  in  Knsland  with  Us  influence 
in  Scotland : in  the  mrmer,  it  has  been  the  best 
defence  of  the  Hbertrof  the  subject;  whereas, 
in  the  latter,  it  was  tne  readiest  means  govern- 
raent  could  employ  to  oppress  and  get  rid  of 
any  obnoxious  individual ! 'Diis  anomalous  result 
was  entirely  owing  to  the  fact  that  in  England 
Juries  were  fairly  selected;  while  in  Scotland 
they  were  nominated  by  the  sheriff^  and  judges  ! 
Luckily,  however,  this  gross  abuse  has,  of  late 
wars,  b^n  obviated ; and  Scotland,  as  well  as 
Lngland,  is  now  in  the  bona  Juk  enjoyment  of  a 
system  of  trial  by  impartial  juries. 

The  most  perfect  toleration  is 
given  to  the  professors  of  difl'erent  religious 
creeds  in  the  U.  Kingdom.  Hut,  from  the  Re- 
volution down  to  1829,  Catholics  were  excluded 
from  parliament,  and  were  incapable  of  hold- 
ing most  offices  of  trust  and  emolument.  These 
unjust  and  degrading  disabilities  were,  however, 
removed  at  the  epoch  referred  to;  and  Catho- 
lics may  now  be  elcctcxl  members  of  the  legisla- 
ture, and  are  eligible  to  almost  all  offices. 
'I'he  repeal  of  the  test  and  corporation  acts,  in 
1828,  removed  sundry  dUabilitiea  under  which 
dissenters  previously  laboured. 

'I'he  established  church  of  England  has  re- 
tained the  episcopal  form  of  church  (rovernment 
with  its  subordination  of  ranks ; and  is  a very 
richly-cndowed  institution.  Its  tenets,  which 
are  partly  Lutheran  and  partly  Calvinistic,  are 
embfxlied  in  the  famous  39  Articles.  'l*he  Kirk, 
or  established  church  of  i^otland,  which  is  Pres- 
byterian in  form  and  Calvinistic  in  principle,  is 
moderately  well  endowed.  The  greatest  equality 
subsists  among  its  members ; ami,  on  the  whole, 
it  may  be  said  to  be  an  essentially  popular  body. 

'Phe  church  of  England  enjoys  the  confidence 
and  support  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  people  of 
England,  and  such  also  was  the  case  with  the 
church  of  Scotland  previously  to  the  disruption, 
in  1843,  occasioned  by  the  disputes  relating  to 
patronage,  which  led  to  the  formation  of  the  Free 
church.  Hut  it  has  always  been  quite  otherwise 
with  the  established  church  of  Ireland.  The 
latter  is  identical  with  the  Church  of  England. 
Inasmuch,  however,  ns  the  doctrines  of  the  Re- 
formation never  mode  any  cansidcrable  progress 
in  Ireland,  and  os  the  great  bulk  of  its  inhabit- 
ants have  always  been  lioman  Catholics,  the  es- 
talilished  church  has  been  that  of  a small  minor- 
ity only,  and  h.is  never  possessed  the  esteem  of 
the  |>eople.  On  the  contrary,  they  have  always 
regarded  it  as  a usurpation,  as  being  originally 
forced  upon  them  by  the  .arms,  ana  upheld  by 
the  power  of  England,  and  as  being  hostile  alike 
to  their  religion  and  their  secular  interesis. 
IVIiich  of  the  disturbance  ami  disaffection  that 
always  prevail  in  Ireland  maybe  ascribed  to  this 
iitihappy  institution  of  the  established  church. 
‘I'he  furnishing  of  religious  instruction  to  the 
bulk  of  the  ]>euple,  to  those  who  arc  too  }>oor  to 
be  ol)lc  easily  to  furnish  it  for  themselves,  has 
always  been  hold  to  be  a principal  o^ect  of  an 
e>‘tablislK><l  church.  And  it  ir.  in  truth  nttle  belter 
than  a contradiction  and  an  absurdity,  to  make 
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the  church  of  a email  and  opulent  minority  the 
national  church,  and  to  appropriate  to  its  exclu- 
sive use  funds  that  might  amply  provide  for  the 
religious  instruction  of  the  whole  people.  It  is 
not  to  be  supposed  that  the  mmority  should 
lamely  acquiesce  in  such  a state  of  things;  (hey 
cannot  but  regard  it  as  an  iiuult  to  their  religion, 
and  as  an  outrage  upon  their  sense  of  justice. 
Common  sense  would  suggest,  either  that  the 
Catholic  should  be  made  the  established  re- 
ligion of  Ireland,  or,  if  not,  that  the  Catholic 
clergy  should  pajticipate,  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  their  adherents,  in  the  endowments 
now  exclusively  enjoyed  by  the  clergymen  of 
the  church  of  England, 

and  JCrpriiditurr.  portion  of 

the  national  revenue  that  is  withdrawn  from 
the  public  by  means  of  taxes,  and  appropriated 
to  toe  use  of  government,  amounts  at  present 
(1845)  to  about  58,.500,tXXV,  sterling,  and  far 
exceeds  in  magnitude  the  public  revenue  of  any 
other  counlr)'.  Hut  it  must  not  thence  be  in- 
ferred that  taxation  is  here  comparatively  heavy. 
Its  pressure  is  not  to  be  estimated  by  the  actual 
amount  of  the  sum  taken  from  the  people  and 
lodged  in  the  coffers  of  the  treasury  ; but  by  the 
mode  in  which  taxes  are  imposed,  and  the  ability 
of  the  people  to  bear  them.  In  some  countries 
taxes  are  im|x>scd  on  certain  classes  only;  and 
even  where  this  gross  inetjuality  docs  not  exist, 
they  are  oAen  imposed  on  erroneous  principles, 
and  in  a way  that  makes  their  assessment  and 
collection  peculiarly  difficult  and  injurious.  Hut 
in  the  U.  Kingdom  taxation  presses  equally,  or 
very  nearly  so,  on  all  classes;  and,  without  pre- 
tending to  say  that  our  system  of  taxation  is 
perfect,  or  that  it  might  not  be  materially  im- 
proved, it  appears,  speaking  generally,  to  be 
founded  on  sound  principles,  and  is  practically 
os  little  injurious  as  it  could  well  be  rendered. 
And  if  we  com|iare  the  magnitude  of  our  taxes 
with  that  of  the  national  revenue  whence  they 
are  derived,  it  will  probably  be  found  that  the 
complaints  of  the  peculiarly  heavy  pressure  of 
taxes  in  this  country  are,  in  a great  measure, 
without  foundation.  It  is  not  to  the  influence 
of  taxation,  but  to  the  expensive  style  of  living, 
which  prevails  amon^^t  us,  and  which  luckily 
(for  it  is  the  grand  incentive  to  industry  and 
invention ) pervades  all  classes,  that  the  difficulty 
many  individuals  have  in  presen  ing  their  places 
in  society  is  to  be  ascribed.  InsU'od  or  sup- 
posin|(  t^at  the  influence  of  taxation  in  Great 
Hritain  has  been  hostile  to  the  increase  of  public 
opulence  and  private  comfort,  we  incline  to  think 
it  has  luid  a precisely  opposite  effect,  'i'o  the 
desire  of  rising  in  the  world,  the  increasing  pres- 
sure of  taxation  during  the  late  war  superadded 
the  fear  of  being  throw  n down  to  a lower  station ; 
and  the  two  together  protluccd  results  that  we 
should  in  vain  have  looked  fur  from  the  unas- 
sisted agency  of  either.  Oppressive  taxes  would 
have  had  an  onjKwtte  effect ; and  instead  of  pro- 
ducing new  di>plays  of  industry  and  economy, 
wouluhave  produced  only  despair  and  national 
im{X)veri$timcnt.  Hut  it  was  seen  that  the  in- 
crease of  taxation  might  be  met  by  increased 
exertion  and  economy;  and  this  increusc*d  ex- 
ertion has,  in  fact,  led  to  the  production  of  a 
far  greater  anunmt  of  wealth  than  was  reijuired 
to  meet  the  increased  demands  of  the  revenue 
collectors. 

.\bout  two  thirds  of  the  public  revenue  nro 
derived  from  dulies  of  customs  and  excise  ; and 
the  rest  from  the  property  and  income  tax,  the 
duties  on  stamps,  the  ossi'ssed  (axes,  nnd  the 
post-office.  ^Vilh  few  exceptions,  the  dui»e* 
II  h 2 
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seem  to  be  judiciously  selected  ; and  though  it  bo  in  the  K'lectlon  of  the  articles  on  which  to  im> 
true  that  some  of  them,  as  those  on  tea,  foreign  | pose  duties^  but  in  the  too  great  height  to  which 
brandy,  tobacco,  &c.,  would  be  more  productive  they  have  lH*en  carriedt  a defect  that  admits  of 
were  they  materially  reduced,  the  defect  is  not  I being  easily  obviated. 


Aoeoont  of  the  Public  Income  of  the  United  Kingdom,  In  1&41, 1842,  and  1843. 


IrtCOMB. 

WMI. 

1842. 

ISO.  1 

Cuitomi  and  Excise : 

< 

£ 

£ 

£ 

C i 

£ 

f Foreign  - - • 

1.36I.4.S3 

1.362A94 

1,210.164  » 

Spirit!  < Rum  - 

l.OfO.WT 

978.960 

981.906 

C British  • - - 

6,178,17a 

5.041.773 

4,958.323 

Malt  .... 

5,363,303 

4,3M.\331 

4.6.V),638 

Hop!  .... 

60.065 

960.979 

30H„%6 

tVlne  . . • . 

1.721,2«H 

IA55.4I2 

1,703.731 

Sugar  and  moUsies 

6,307.676 

6,130,371 

5,390.406 

Tr*  .... 

3,973.068 

4,trs8.967 

4,407,642 

.... 

W.733 

768.S86 

<B7,376 

Tobacco  and  snuff 

3,6.'>0,836 

^,376,306 

3,577,334 

26,829,776 

3,711.237 

27,938,669 

Butter  .... 

303,614 

187,931 

151.614 

Cheese  ...  - 

134.633 

98,112 

90.88K 

Currants  and  raisins 

410.837 

376.464 

483,943 

Corn  .... 

Colton  wool  and  sheep's  Im- 

608,341 

I,363d>77 

768,214 

ported  . • . - 

Silks  .... 

064.676 

666.700 

843.944 

^67.735 

245,0§0 

263.949 

Hides  and  skins  ... 

79.119 

49.fp66 

37,871 

Paper  - - - - 

68G.3I9 

601.363 

642,338 

Soap  . . - • 

816,804 

K39,3n 

893,170 

Candles  and  tallow 

206.H32 

170,834 

194.735 

Coals,  sea^me  ... 

II  ,936 

67.416 

18U04 

Glass  .... 

682.193 

694.815 

690,444 

Bricks,  tiles,  and  slates  • 

443.018 

393.C60 

35.>.28l 

Timber  - - - « 

1,600,316 

948.U70 

667.636 

Auctions  .... 

311.788 

3iM.‘*30 

282,863 

Excise  licences  • • - 

1.036,683 

1,014.899 

1,019,947 

PfHl'horte  duties 
Miicellaoeous  of  Customs  and 

199.864 

179,467 

166.434 

Excise  - - - . 

1,570.477 

9,741,917 

1,350.402 

9,311,138 

1.069,309 

8,641,222 

Total  Customs  and  Excise  . 

• 

38,118,322 

- 

36,140,934 

- 

36,360, m 

Stamps : 

Dc^s  and  other  Instruments  • 

1.666.397 

1.604.672 

1 ,632.667 

Probates  and  lc>gacies 

2,132.473 

2.163..%04 

2.143,127 

: : 

284.496 

964,146 

261,490 

984,736 

; : 

353,629 

987,339 

Bills  of  exchange,  bankers’ 

673,673 

notes  .... 

743.312 

680.67 1 

Newspapers  and  advertisements 

377.471 

3HI.2I6 

. 

381. 663 

Stage  coaches  ... 

460.733 

444,315 

Ueccipu  . - • • 

174.747 

180.059 

174.766 

Other  stamp  duties 

473.685 

7,376,360 

449.171 

7,139.763 

441,190 

7,076,752 

Assessed  and  land  taxes  : 

1,159.149 

I>and  taxes  ... 

1,214.431 

1.172,842 

. • 

Windows  .... 

1.664,053 

1,669.314 

1.546,981 

Servants  .... 

215,844 

206.737 

• • 

900.352 

Horses  .... 

404,592 

388.181 

. . 

376.002 

Carriages  - 

414  676 

. 

443.880 

• 

438.904 

173,190 

. • 

169,336 

- « 

Additional  10  per  cent.  - 
Other  assesseu  taxes 

311.367 

. • 

296.343 

• ^ 

989,408 

258.310 

4,715,363 

260.768 

4.48.\4IO 

6HV,0:t8 

234,320 

4.385.006 

6,387.455 

Proper^  and  incMno  tax  « 
Post-potnee  .... 

. 

. 

1.496.540 

. 

1..578.I46 

• • 

1.635.216 

Crown  lands  ... 

Other  ordinary  revenue  and  other 

“ 

438.398 

“ 

368,161 

■ 

4(0,377 

resources  ... 

271, 6C0 

. 

836.689 

> 

256,065 

Money  from  China,  under  treaty  of 

U18.308 

Au^st,  1843  ... 

- 

- 

• 

“ 

■ • 

Total  Income  ... 

. 

62.316,433 

. 

51,190,040 

. 

56,935,023 

Excess  of  expenditure  over  Income 

- 

2,149.885 

- 

4,076,119 

64,466.318 

66,196,156 

56,S35,0tt 

The  following  is  an  account  of  the  nett  of  the  U.  Kingdom  to  the  prindpal  branches  of 
amount  (including  the  expenses  of  collection)  the  public  revenue  in  1844: 
contributed  by  ca^  of  the  three  great  divisions 


En|pin(!. 

OcoUxnd. 

Itvtaad. 

V.  KImSsoi. 

Customs  . - . 

Excise  . - - 

Stamps  • • • 

Taxes  • • . 

Proper^-tax 

Posfofllce  . > • 

£ s.  d. 

19,844.433  13  lOS 
10,837.378  15  7| 
6.237,622  7 44 
4.166,405  2 1] 
4,903.670  3 04 
1,435,367  IS  7 

£ s.  <f. 

1509.767  18  6 
25&4.I75  18  n 
626,230  10  14 
274.4G5  0 8 
436.930  12  3 
128,341  16  4 

£ $.  d, 

2363.146  2 1 
1537.781  7 01 
664,950  6 ^ 

141,358  4 6 

£ $.  d. 

24.107347  14  5f 
14,469336  1 7 
7327.803  8 21 
4.439370  2 M 
6329.600  IS  M 
1,706.067  16  4 

47.413,m7  17  71 

*,567.911  16  111 

4597.235  19  11 

Digitized  by  Google 
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Account  of  the  Piibile  Expemliturv  of  the  United  Kingdom,  in  the  Yeari  IMl,  IA43,  and  IMS. 


KxFBNorrvaa. 

mt. 

1»4«. 

1945. 

— rik>t*eM  ^ OMUttkm  t 

... 
Dv^rti>»niul  Ksd(*  ... 

- 

M 

6VS.M7 

mr%is 

£ 

'Mia,rao 

361.990 

M 

Alt>,tM 

T7«,J«4 

£ 

£ 

Pn>T«nt{«*  «crrK«,  Und  aaud,  reremw  polier,  cruMen  aad 
lurtMur  t«mU  ..... 

. 

Me/M 

. 

571/55 

teunji*  .... 

aMVBMitnn  . . . • 

KMt»^  avditur;  pftwjuh  - • 

^(•ennuMUoa  wui  Mhcf  sliovanco 

: 

; ; 

l,3aM.t40 

17*,7tt 

M,964 

5M,«7lt 

: : 

13M/45 

147/40 

‘Si5 

sea/ll 

1364,465 

144.754 

57,17tK 

894/35 

TotAl  rrrpn** 

• 

• 

«,7y«/>«6 

X/0^497 

- 

«,7«S3«9 

r^mhtk  DM. 

InfcrrU  m prrm»'mi  Arbt  . . 

T^rmlnsHW  aniiBUla  ... 

.... 

; 

: 

MA’W.Wf 

t,»76,77i5 

t.Vb.M'J 

j 1 

t4,490.«91 
4/m  ,330 
154.1M 

: : 

Intartsi  on  ExchMorr  Ulis  - 

TiiuJ  IMtt 

. 

. 

**,S4-V7'^7 

KVW,,4l'^ 

X9,4tiic9 

t»/!*>l,979 

7U/1I0 

fs/nd» 

»3»t3ll 

CMl 

n«||  IM  — Prtrj  SxUHoand  tra>b«men'i  Mite 

Th»  a}io«4nrt«  M branrhes  at  the  Ko^xl  EAmiJ;,  hiHiidlaa 
King  fMKixnt  . . . . . 

1 1'hc  |«rd  Lteutenani  of  IrvtemC*  MtabliUiRwnt 
. *(alarto«  and  «sp«tiKa  of  IImum  of  rarllariMtu  (inchltiai; 
I fiTintMcl  ...... 

ri«u  ii«p«itmonts,  Inrloiltng  KUp.  allnviuicea  • » 

OihoF  annuitif*.  iNOitiM,  H\d  np.  lUlcnaoncts  • 

t’oawiNii.  civtl  IM  - • • • . 

37l.«.« 

SMoS 

I«,:I7 

Sia.T'lO 

■ 

■ 

; ;■ 

S7I/WX) 

3ia/mo 

ltS/t47 

A7I.77S 

513/>41 

3,170 

; ; 

■ ■ 

571360 

901,415 

se/17 

KWAH 

510394 

167.V77 

53DT 

13^1*919 

Jmtiee, 

i’^mnaof  hutiro  - • 

l*»hr«  and  iTlmtnal  pronmiom  - 
Ctirrootten  .... 

ATt,7AI 

A7l.an) 

497,Uf» 

331,540 

495.117 

; : 
!,G40/(K 

390.316 

566,455 

655315 

t,m.469 

DifltHmaiit. 

t'nroifn  mlnMen’  •xterWt  And  |Nmk«w 
CndiaU*  *«Urio*  and  nu-mnnuMlan  »Uowafw«i 
laUmin«n<s>is»  etuOi 

Tout  dlp!«nsUc  . 

ia^,770 

iyn.hmi 

.V./71 

* »l,Wl 

IA1.I70 

4t,l.36 

3t4,»7a 

1TM« 

ii3,7<ia 

573&t 

861,416 

/Wn«f. 

. < KSI^cUfo  • I'fcsrgv  • 

1 Nan^otfcctlve  * CTiarife 

5,971. ttA 
X,i4t.,!;9t> 

_ 

3.*9fi.W'4 

<,591/99 

■ - 

5,«a3.47t 

t36.5.6H5 

Total  army 

5,907341 

5,907.156 

1 RflVrtiTt  ■ c*haT*o  > 

lN<m.«lIWOv«  . Cbanrt 

\I«CA'W 

IJ»W.7I6 

• • 

5,t5l,l6< 

5.I09,44«, 

1/UA/ll 

Total  fiAv; 

e.tae/>74 

- 

MtO,163 

6.606/U7 

: !^Sj;  : 

1.6AVW 

t5».73» 

I I 

t/lOM74 

l«S.190 

1 I 

1.746340 

161351 

T<4aJ  ordmnoa 

• 

IAIA.15% 

1I7.IW 

eoo^Mc 

IS, KOI 

Xf7,S|5 

0SI»S7S 

I9i.3»i 

1A(»*S7« 

t.i74/rrs 

133/45 

8S0/MM 

X73381 

19.440 

■4t9/t» 

l5«3/n7 

M7.1W 

117341 

1,311360 

1310*704 

*^iKX2 

41S3M 

1345318 

113M 

406,»44 

ttl36l 

966/84 

190396 

1,76^09 

Ann*  and  ordnance,  insorrcctUm  tn  Canada  - 
Ctuna  ctivtUtion  ..... 
I'hteiB  arid  India,  arai^,  na«7.  and  onli»anc«  trrrkn  • 
Itplum  rnmprtKaltc«i  .... 

iMnllrK  Ar.,  Ihr  prontotifiK  (iiibctin  • . « 

|*uMU:  works  , . . . - 

I'ajuimi*  out  of  tbe  nrv.o/trovn  lathi*  for  imprYtrimenta,  Ac. 
I'.MonioF:  rhxrKorof  •■ollKrtlm  and  niher 
^•nattna  ax«d  varrhomme  ruaUtehmvott  . • 

MiiroUaaoNM,  not  elaswd  aader  the  forrgdog  IwMte  - 

• • 

1 I 

Total  cxpetKiilon  - 

- 

&4.4<>6rSIS 

- 

&S1S5.1S0 

59301 ,7M 

iturphu  of  htoame  o«a  cxpandltBM 

- 

• 

- 

• 

• 

1.453. an 

5«3«9/ltS 

Tbo  amOMt  of  tenninaltle  inriBHUn.  oo  ftth  danuan,  wsa 
fa  GonmiMtdinti  aa  erUnatMl  by  Mr.  > hilahon 

• ; 

1.rt*6.953 

I I 

3,969, TftS 
l/97/a» 

; • 

S3I4,7«9 

13^7^1 

TaiWimro 

_ 

* 

1.591.146 

137S361 

Arrount  of  the  Principal  and  Aiimul  Charge  of  the  Public  Debt  at  ditTcrent  Periods  since  the  Kevolutkiti. 


PHnet^. 

Fandrdand 

UBfmdcrl. 

InteeM 

aMMana^ 

L'nfendod. 

■nd'am^ 

IV'w  at  tho  RavoTatloa,  In  1999 

RitwM  if  debt  romransd  dartewt  tha 

ivi<n  of  WliiiaiB  111.  abv*«drb(  pabl 


£ 

661,463 

1.4,780/39 

£ 

39355 

1,171/07 

X>«b4  M Oieeommfncemfmerthc  Area* 
rteon  Bar,  to  1775 

DrU  eoaiTiKtod  durtng  the  American 
war  ■ 

£ 

798383/35 
1*1/67  ,»3 

/ 

4/71371 

«/ao»tn 

fVbt  at  iha  acecMion  of  Ouiwq  Anne, 

In  170* 

ttebt  (-onfrartod  dotinii  t!<Mvn  Anae's 

I639I.704 

37,750,661 

1310/tl 

1/40,416 

Debt  at  the  ctoiriuiiaD  of  the  AiMvicim 
nar.hi1794  .... 
Paid  dwtag  peace,  from  1784  to  1703  • 

* 49/51  .fiW 
10301390 

9/91.779 

118.177 

IWbt  at  the  accMsion  of  Irocen*  I.,  m 

1714 

tMn  |,aM  c4r during  rhe  reltfn  of  (1«d.  1. 
abor*  doM  comractod  > 

M,1453AS 

3351359 

fhN  *4  the  eerDmencaacBt  cf  the 
French  WBT,  In  1799  • 

IteU  corUnctiud  durtiiig  the  French  ear 

139AV1.I48 

ttH30U/l3 

9.108,495 

tt/lV/7» 

tA^.119 

1,133/07 

Total  funded  and  mTanded  debt  on 
the  1st  of  Franorj,  1917.  when  the 
KngMi  and  Irish  ewhefitm  were 
coauolhlatcd  • • • . 

Dtfci  cdarriMAvta  the  Itiof  Pebnurj, 
IHI7,  to  the  of  January,  1915  • 

fVbt  at  the aeceaiwn oflloo.  T7„ht  1717 
IteM  contraetad  from  the  ac«*e*a*on  tf 
rimree  II.  Ii!l  the  ucn>'e  <f  Part*  In 
1765,  ciirB*  roam  alter  the  ao'wdoa 
oftmitRelll.  .... 

51,091.138 

96,77.3,19* 

1/17351 

1/34300 

140/50,491 

46A56/46 

32/08,191 

3/67.101 

Debt  in  1763  .... 

. Paid  during  peace,  f»«n  7763  to  1775  • 

l5A/n.M5i) 

I»/Hl,7’i5 

4/51/51 

380.4MJ 

Debt,  and rharce  thereon,  5th  af  Jan., 
IH45 

7;H,193/45 

W/77/H9 

Digitized  by 
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An  nf  th«>  Totnl  KumU'r  of  rortona  to  whom  a Half  Year's  Dirideiid  wai  «luir  at  the  last  11alf>j'carlj 

I'ayiiieiit  thereof,  uit  citch  I)e«4*ri|ition  of  I'tiblic  Stock,  and  on  eaclt  l)cwTi|ition  of  Terminable  Annuities ; di^ 
tinguiwhmg  the  NiimlxT  rcsiieclircl/  of  those  whose  Dividends  for  the  ll4lf  Year  did  not  cxreoil  5i..  10/.,  fto/.,  ino/., 
son/.,  3n0/..  .Vin/.,  lUMi/.,  *2,01X1/.,  3,(Ki0/.,  4,000/.,  .^.nXI/.,  and  the  Number  of  those  whose  Dividends  exceed  &,0UU/., 
disiingtiishing  also,  in  those  above  l.niXV..  tbe  Dividcods  duo  to  tof  Public  Compaojr,  or  to  more  than  a singlo 
uauie.  — (/'dr/,  t'upcr.  No.  'MJi.  Sett.  18A3.) 


Not  vaiToodlnc 

NamSrr  lo  «h<wn  IXv|. 
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I.iteraiHre.—  Some  remarks  respecting  thclan- 
puage  and  literature  of  Knpiand,  will  lie  found 
tinder  the  head  KNOi.ANn.  iTere  it  is  suflicient  to 
iibsprve  that  the  basis  of  the  Knplish  ianpuape  ia 
essentially  Saxon,  tntermixetl,  nowerer,  with  a 
preat  number  of  words  derived  from  the  I..atin, 
and  other  lanpuapes  of  Latin  origin.  It  is  need- 
les.t  lo  say  that  the  Knglish  have  attained  to 
the  hiphest  distinction  in  every  department 
of  literature,  itut  in  imxlem  times,  the  dis- 
tinpiiishinp  feature  of  our  literature,  is  un> 
dmibtedly  (he  periodical,  and  especially  the 
daily,  press.  'I'o  such  perfection  has  the 
method  of  conducting  the  daily  journals  been  i 

c. irried,  that  debates  that  occur  in  either  hou.se 
of  parliament,  arc  accurately  and  very  fully 
reported  in  the  morning  papers  of  the  ensu- 
ing, or  it  may  be,  of  the  same  day.  These, 
indwl,  arc  not  unfrenuently  published  within 
two  or  three  hours  of  the  tcnninalion  of  the 
debate;  and  being  carrli-d  to  the  country  by 
the  railway  coaches,  and  other  speedy  convey- 
ances, the  report  of  a debate  ending  in  the 
II.  of  I/ords  or  Commons  nt  4 o'clock  in  the 
morninp,  in.'ty  be  perused  at  Bimiingham  or 
ilristol,  uliove  KX)  miles  off,  by  12  o'clock  nf 
the  same  day!  'l‘he  oiher  departments  of  the 

d. iily  journals ; such  m communications  from 
foreign  parts;  criticisms  in  various  branches  of 
science  and  literature;  and  the  comment.s  of  the 
eililors  on  the  events  of  the  day,  are,  for  the 
most  part,  written  with  great  ability  ; and  though 
Rtr<»ngly  tinctured  with  parly  prejudices,  and  but 
little  to  be  depended  on  when  |iarty  interests 
arc  concerneil,  they  discover  a grasp  of  mind, 
and  an  extent  and  accuracy  of  infunnatiun,  that 
arv‘  rt'ally  a.stonishing,  considering  the  haste  with  j 
which  they  have  to  be  composed,  and  the  little  ' 
time  given  for  correction.  Cienerallv  sjHMik-  ' 
ing.  the  periodical  press  of  Great  Imlain  is 
cIccidtHlIy  superior  to  that  of  every  other  country, 
and  displays  much  practical  good  sense,  and, 
w ltli  some  few  cxceplion-s,  the  most  praiseworthy 
res|H*ct  for  the  decencies  of  private  life,  and  for 
the  great  principles  that  form  the  foundations 
of  society. 


The  Colonics  and  /ortr/jn  Dependencies  be- 
longing to  the  U.  Kingdom,  ana  forming  part 
of  the  British  empire,  are  of  great  extent 
and  importance.  They  consist  prineipaJIy  of 
our  dominions  in  N.  America  and  the  West 
Indies,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Australia,  and 
India.  The  reader  will  find  in  the  table  at  the 
end  of  this  article,  statements  of  the  population, 
trade,  &c. , of  the  greater  number  of  these  colonial 
possessions,  and  detailed  accounts  of  each  will 
be  found  under  its  peculiar  head  in  this  work. 
The  common  opinion  is,  that  the  U.  Kingdom 
is  indebted  fur  a large  portion  of  its  wealth  and 
power  to  the  possession  of  these  distant  terri- 
tories ; but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  there  be 
much  real  ground  for  this  opinion.  It  is  true 
that  England,  in  common  with  all  Europe,  has 
derived  infinite  advantage  from  the  discovery 
and  settlement  of  America,  and  from  the  inter- 
course with  India  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
But  the  question  is,  have  we  derived  greater 
odvanli^es  from  retaining  the  countnet  we 
settled  in  a state  of  dependence,  aflcr  they  were 
able  to  govern  themselves,  than  we  should  have 
done  by  making  them  free?  Wc  are  inclined 
to  thinic  that  those  who  di.spassionatcly  inquire 
into  the  matter  will  find  that  this  is  a question 
which  must  be  answered  in  the  negative.  Our 
colonics  in  America  and  the  West  Indies  have 
never  furnished  one  farthing  towards  defraying 
any  part  of  the  general  expenditure  of  the  l/. 
Kingdom ; they  are,  imlcctl,  exempted,  by  ex- 
press statute,  from  any  such  charge ; nt  the  same 
lime  that  the  fleets  and  armies  required  fur  their 
proti'Ctiun 'in  war,  and  their  security  in  peace, 
arc  nil  supplied  liy  the  British  nation,  and  cost 
them  nothing.  ExclusivcoftheoutlctUicyafToni 
to  emigrants  the  only  ndvanta^,  in  a national 
point  of  viewr,  derivable  from  them  must,  there- 
fore, if  it  exist  at  all,  be  found  in  the  trade  or 
intercourse  we  carry  on  with  them.  But  it  has 
l)cen  shown,  over  and  over  again,  that  the  trade 
with  colonies  differs  in  no  important  res|H>ct 
from  that  with  foreign  countries;  that,  unless 
\ it  be  naturally  advanta^inius  for  both  parties, 
j it  cannot  be  for  the  interest  of  the  mother 
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country  to  cnga^  in  it ; nnd  that  if  it  l>c  natu- 
rally Aiivantagcotis,  it  will  be  carried  on  to  the 
same  or  a greater  extent,  were  the  colony  an 
independent  state.  'I'hc  great  and  growing  in- 
tercourse we  have  continued  to  keep  up  with 
the  U.  States  since  they  achieved  their  inde- 
pendence, is  a practical  proof  of  the  truth  of 
what  has  now  been  stated.  Our  trade  with 
C'anada  is,  on  the  other  hand,  a proof  of  the 
mischief  occasioned  by  forcing  an  intercourse 
where  there  is  no  natural  aptitude  for  one. 
That  colony,  of  the  value  of  which  the  most 
extravagant  notions  have  been  entertained,  has 
not,  we  believe,  a single  commodity  to  export 
which  we  might  not  obtain  better  and  cheaper 
elsewhere,  u is  true  it  supplies  us  with  large 
quantities  of  timber,  but  why  ? llecause,  while 
timber  from  the  N.  of  Europe  is  charged,  on 
im{H>rtation  into  this  country,  with  a duty  of  2is. 
a load,  timber  from  Canada  is  charged  with  a 
duty  of  only  Is.  This  regulatioo,  besides  forcing 
the  use  of  an  inferior  article,  imposes  a burden 
on  the  people  of  Hritain  of  about  500,0004  a 
year,  kurcly,  therefore,  it  were  for  our  ad- 
vantage that  it  were  repealed;  and  if  so,  there 
would  be  an  end  of  nine  tenths  of  our  trade 
with  (.'anada.  While,  however,  the  forcing  a 
trade  with  colonies  is  no  advantage,  but  the 
reverse,  the  effort  to  keep  them  in  a state  of  un- 
witting dependence,  aAer  they  are  desirous  to  be 
independent,  entails  a very  heavy  expense  on 
the  mother  country.  Our  ascendancy  in  Ca- 
nada, at  this  moment,  is  wholly  dependent  on 
the  presence  of  a large  military  force,  occasion- 
ing, one  way  and  another,  a direct  outlay  of 
little  less  than  1,500,000/.  a year;  and  all  this 
enormous  direct  and  indirect  expense  is  incurred 
without  any  equivalent  advanu^c,  and  with  a 
full  conviction  in  the  mind  of  every  man  of 
sense  in  the  empire  that,  at  no  very  distant 
|K*riod,  Canada  will  be  independent,  or  an  in- 
tegral portion  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  said  that  the  West  Indian  colonies  are 
advantageous,  because  they  supply  us  with  sunr, 
which  }McIds  a large  amount  of  revenue!  But 
ifi  this  respect  they  arc  merely  on  a level  with 
Chinn  and  Virginia,  which  supply  us  with  tea 
and  tobacco,  which  also  yield  a large  amount  of 
revenue.  It  is  the  iK‘ople  of  Britain,  and  not 
the  West  Indian  islands,  that  pay  the  sugar 
duties.  And  as  sugar  could  be  imported  from 
Brazil  and  Cuba  quite  as  cheap  as  it  can  be  im- 
ported from  the  British  West  Indies,  or  rather, 
we  believe,  decidedly  cheaper,  it  is  difficult  to 
perceive  how  the  emancipation  of  the  latter 
could  occasion  any  very  material  public  loss. 

Nothing,  therefore,  can  be  a greater  error  than 
to  suppose  that  we  are  indebted  for  any  very 
considerable  portion  of  our  ruUional  greatness 
to  the  extent  of  our  colonial  dominion.  In  all 
those  rases  in  w*hich  we  carry  on  a really  bene- 
ficial trade  with  a colony,  the  chances  arc  ten  to 
one  that  w-e  should  cany  it  on  to  an  equal  extent 
were  it  independent ; while  the  number  of  our  co- 
lonies, their  distance  from  the  U.  Kingdom,  the 
case  with  which  some  of  them  may  be  attacked 
during  war,  and  the  difficulty  and  expense  of 
defending  them,  must  be  very  serious  consider- 
ations. On  the  whole,  perhapa,  it  will  be 
found,  if  rightly  examined,  that  extensive  co- 
lonial possessions  are  a source  of  weakness 
rather  than  of  strength.  W'e  derive  our  superior 
wealth  and  civilisation  from  totally  diflVrent 
sources — from  the  phvsical  and  moral  advan- 
tages enjoyed  by  the  t).  Kingdom;  and  while 
we  possi'ss  these,  we  need  not  fear  that  any 
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serious  injury  will  result  from  circumscribing 
the  extent  of  our  colonial  dominion. 

Our  Indian  empire  is  a foreign  dependency, 
not  a colony;  it  does  not  enjoy  that  exemption 
from  taxation,  for  Uie  benefit  of  the  U.  Kingdom, 
enjoyed  by  our  colonial  possessions;  and  it  has 
occasionally  remitted  considerable  sums  as  tribute 
to  England.  But  the  magnitude  of  these  sums 
has  been  much  exaggerated ; and  it  has  been 
doubted  by  various  well-informed  parties  whe- 
ther, at  an  average  of  years,  we  have  received 
any  thing  considerable  from  India. 

Malta,  Gibraltar,  and  such  like  strongholds, 
are  valuable,  because  they  afford  convenient  and 
secure  a.sy  lums  for  our  ships  of  war  and  merchant- 
men, serving  also  as  depots  for  our  produce,  and 
arsenals,  whence  we  may  send  out  cruisers  and 
expeditions  to  annoy  our  enemies  in  war.  They 
are,  as  it  were,  a species  of  foreign  bulwarks, 
and  are  of  importance  and  value,  as  means  of 
defence  and  aggression. 

Probably  the  greatest  advantage  derived  from 
our  extensive  colonial  dominions  is  to  be  found 
in  the  vast  field  they  afford  for  the  profitable 
employment  of  our  surplus  population,  and  for 
the  exercise  of  talents  for  which  there  is  compa- 
ratively little  demand  at  home.  'Fhe  U.  States 
also  present  great  attractions  to  emigrants  from 
this  country,  resulting  in  part  from  the  common 
origin  of  their  people,  the  identity  of  their  lan- 
guage, the  general  mildness  of  their  climate,  and 
their  comparative  proximity;  and  in  part  from 
the  greater  facility  with  which  tracts  or  unoccu- 
pied land  may  he  acquired  in  them.  'l*he  policy 
of  the  existing  regulations  in  regard  to  the  dis- 
posal of  UDOCCupira  lands  in  most  of  our  colo- 
nies appears,  indeed,  to  be  of  the  most  question- 
able description.  At  present,  however,  wc  shall 
content  ourselves  with  observing  tliat  whether  the 
plan  of  fixing  a minimum  price  on  unoccupied 
land  be  or  be  not  expedient,  the  price  fixed  in 
the  greater  number  of  our  colonies  is  by  far  too 
high,  being  in  truth  twice  or  three  times  as 
mucli  as  it  should  be.  We  subjoin 

An  Account  of  the  total  Numbers  of  Rmifrants  that 
have  left  the  U.  Kingdom  during  each  of  the  iSrenty 
Years  ending  with  ISM,  specifying  also  the  l>cstloaUon, 
of  the  Emigrants. 
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For  accounts  respecting  the  population,  re- 
venue, &c.,  of  India,  the  reader  is  referr^  to 
the  articles  Hikdostam  and  Bengal  (Presi- 
dency of),  Bombat,  &C. 

[See  Table  next  page-] 
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The  expense  per  cent,  of  collecting  the  gross 
public  revenue  m 1844,  was  — 
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{n^  army  bcin^  regarded  by  our  ancestors 
with  extreme  jcalouspr  and  aversion,  its  esta- 
blishment in  England  is  of  comparatively  modern 
ori^n,  not  dating  farther  back  than  the  reign 
of  Charles  11.  It  is  annually  provided  for  by 
a vote  of  the  II.  of  C. ; so  that  it  is  always 
in  the  power  of  the  latter  at  any  time  to  reduce, 
or,  if  it  sec  cause,  totally  to  disband,  the  army. 
Ihit  the  old  jealousies  of  which  it  was  the 
object  no  longer  exist;  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  establishment  of  a properly  trained 
regular  military  force  is  not  only  indispensable 
to  guarantee  national  independence  from 
hostile  attack,  but  that  it  is  also  by  far  the  best 
force  that  can  be  employed  to  maintain  internal 
tranquillity  and  order.  It  would  be  worse  than 
useless  to  waste  the  reader's  time  by  dwelling 
on  the  merits  and  services  of  the  British 
army.  It  has  been  employed  in  every  quarter 
of  the  world,  and  has  eve^  where  exhibited 
nil  those  qualities  that  go  to  form  a perfect  mili- 
tary force  — the  most  unflinching  courage,  com- 
bined with  the  greatest  patience  and  mrtitude 
under  privations  and  hardships,  and  the  constant 
observance  of  the  strictest  discipline. 

I'hc  Biitish  army  is  recruited  by  means  of 
voluntary  enlistment  only ; and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  all  attempts  to  intro^ce  the  conscription 
into  this  country  may  meet  with  no  better  success 
in  future  than  that  which  has  hitherto  attended 
them.  If  soldiers  could  not  be  procured  by 
other  means,  we  should  admit  that  necessity 
formed  a valid  excuse  for  the  introduction  of  a 
conscription.  But  no  such  necessity  has  ever 
existed.  No  country  that  chooses  to  pay  fair 
wages  to  its  troops,  and  which  treats  them  as 
men  employed  in  the  service  of  their  country 
should  be  treated,  will  ever  want  for  a supply 
of  voluntary  recruits.  If  we  ever  be  forced  to 
resort  to  the  oppressive  and  odious  resource  of 
conscription,  the  necessity  will  have  arisen  from 
the  adoption  of  some  spurious  s^«lem  of  econo- 
nnr,  or  from  something  wrong  m the  treatment 
of  the  troops,  or  both. 

The  annual  Mutiny  Act,  and  the  Articles  of 
War^  issued  by  the  crown,  and  subjoined  to  the 
Mutiny  Act,  constitute  the  code  of  martiftl  law 
in  force  in  the  British  army. 

We  subjoin  an  account  taken  from  official  do- 
cuments of  the  regular  troops  ^exclusive  of  the 
ordnance)  at  home,  in  the  colonies  and  in  foreign 
countries  1792,  1815,  and  18-H. 
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• * 179  *33  i 3.000  3,414 

430  *54  369  I 4,47*  3.0TS 

9.7S6  6,89*  9,386  'll4, 116  1*9,393 

Non*oom>  I 
niadancO  Ofllccn 


179*. 

1815. 

UM4. 

IlMMrhald  crairy .... 
Foot  . 

ofihr  tint  . . • 

IiWWntrr  of  ihr  line  ■ 

q*rtlion  bnitaiiun,  ... 

Veioran  tMtuixww  ... 

We»C  lndi«  rrgtixionU  ... 

ColonUI  oorpi  .... 

PmctbIcs  ..... 
Forrl«n  rorp,  .... 

Auftnenuum  fai  tnxerw  - 

mi 



1,601 

9,«lX 

16,177 

I38.;i>i 

l,8« 

X,94< 

8,798 

7.117 
s,yM 

XU314 

9.118 

Ip508 
6, *53 
ft.HMY 

78,079 

3.414 

6/776 

/n  /edM. 

rarmlTT  ef  (he  lina  . • . 

IR&DU7  of  llic  line  - . . 

46.66* 

.M* 

Ifl.lhH 

**0.714  100,0ll| 

3.858'  .3,757' 
*4/)16  *6,616 

Totnli 

_67.*'-* 

*60,514  1X9,393 

The  nuinben  and  descriptions  of  the  land  forces 
embodied  for  the  year  i8l5-4<>,  witc  as  folluus: 
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The  charge  for  the  above  forces,  exclusive  of 
the  ordnance,  was  4,911.261/.,  of  which  942,320/. 
were  to  be  defrayed  by  the  East  India  Company. 
The  charge  for  the  ordnance  during  the  same  year 
was  2,122,131/. ; making  the  total  expense  or  the 
military  force  In  1845-46, 7,033,392/.  But 
to  this  has  to  be  added  the  charge  for  non-effective 
services,  that  is,  for  half-pay  and  pensions  to 
officers  and  men,  which  amounted,  for  the  army 
and  ordnance  together,  during  the  same  year,  to 
2,313,886/.;  making  the  totafeost  of  the  army, 
including  the  sum  to  be  repaid  by  the  East  India 
Company,  9,347,278/. 

The  forces  embodied  on  1st  January  1845,  ex- 
clusive of  the  ordnance,  were  distributed  as 
follows:— 

jjOAV) 

. *._a.  ,*  ■ - • 18.568 

Abroed  (dm  la  IboU]  ...  38  783 

, 

Toul  • . lil.llS 

The  pay  and  other  emoluments  of  the  officers 
and  men  depend  partly  on  the  length  of  their 
service  and  partly  on  the  department  of  the  ser- 
vice to  which  they  belong.  In  the  household 
troops,  the  pay  of  privates  varies  from  U.  9jd.  to 
j 2s.  0^  a day;  in  the  cavalry  of  the  line  it  is 
I Is.  Ad-  ; in  the  foot  guards,  is.  2d.  ; and  in  the 
infantry  of  the  line.  Is.  Id.  Soldiers,  however, 
Mc  not  entitled  to  receive  the  whole  of  (his  sum 
in  money:  when  at  home  and  in  barracks,  they 
ore  supplied  with  certain  rations,  for  which  Gd. 

, a day,  and  not  more,  Is  to  be  deducted  from  their 
pay.  The  greater  part  of  their  clothes  and  ac- 
coutrements are  furnished  at  the  public  expense  ; 
but  certain  deductions  are  made  from  their  pay 
on  that  account.  Pensions  are  granted  for  ci- 
sualtiet  in  action.  &c.,  and  to  solmers  discharged 
after  certain  periods  of  service.  (I'hc  regula- 
tions relating  to  pay,  half*pay,  pensions,  flee,, 
miyr  be  seen  in  the  y/rmy  List. ) 

Exclusive  of  the  regular  troops,  there  is  also 
the  militia,  yeomanry,  and  police.  The  first  hat 
not  been  embodied  since  1815.  The  yeomanry 
is  A species  of  volunteer  cavalry  that  formerly 
was  much  more  considerable  that  at  present.  It 
is  A description  of  force  of  which  the  utility  is 
very  doubtful ; and  it  appears  to  us  that  wherever 
a miliury  force  has  to  be  employed,  the  prefer- 
able plan  is  to  employ  regular  troops.  Under 
the  new  organisation,  the  police  has  become  a 
valuable  secies  of  force,  and  is  extensively  em- 
ployed in  Ireland,  and  in  I^ndon,  and  in  several 
towns  in  England. 

Navif The  naval  service  has  always  been 

exceedingly  popular  in  this  country;  and  the 
navy  has  long  been  reckoned  the  pride  and  best 
bulwark  of  the  empire.  The  II.  of  Ixirds,  in 
an  address  to  Queen  Anne,  in  17()7,  laid  it  down 
a.s  “ a most  umioub(e<l  maxim,  that  the  honour, 
security,  and  wealth  of  this  kingdom  does  do- 
ll h 3 
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pend  upon  the  protection  and  encouragement  of 
trade,  and  the  improving  and  right  encour^ng 
its  naval  strength  ....  thereiore  we  do  in  the 
most  earnest  manner  beseech  your  majesty  that 
the  sea  aflkirs  may  be  always  your  first  and  most 
peculiar  care.  **  And  there  cannot  be  a doubt 
that,  in  this  inaiance,  the  lords  gave  expression 
to  what  were  then,  and  have  ever  since  continued 
to  be,  the  sentiments  of  the  great  majority  of 
the  British  nation. 

The  battle  off  Cape  La  Hogue,  in  1692,  gave 
the  British  navy  an  ascendancy  over  t^t  of 
France,  the  only  other  great  navi  power,  it  has 
ever  since  preserved.  During  the  last  war  with 
France,  our  navy  was  prodigiously  augmented ; ; 
and  the  victories  of  the  1 st  or  June,  1794,  of  St. 
Vincent,  ('amperdown,  the  Nile,  Copenhagen, 
and  i'rafalgar,  left  us  Uic  undisputed  masters  of 
the  ocean. 

The  ships  in  commission  and  in  ordinary  in 
1792,  1815,  and  1835,  w ere  — 


lit 

lUtr. 

Sd.i  3d. 

lib. 

3th 

Cth. 

hniill 
W «rli 

he. 

Sbipt  la  eommiMian 
Ship*  Is  ordioaf7 

im 

ISI.S 

1S.V 

179^ 

ISIS 

1H.V 

* l' 

7 

IS 

14 

8 10 
8 1 88 
3 1 3 
19  lim 
li  [173 
16  .V» 

3 

16 

13 

14 

U 

V) 

100 

73 

n 

ts 

13 

30 

M) 

13 

I?3  1 
136 
l'9 
167  ! 
H9 

The  number  of  seamen  and  marines,  and  the 
sums  voted  at  different  periods  for  the  service  of 
the  navy,  have  been  — 


Vr*r». 

Marinri. 

Toul  M.-n. 

>unu. 

I7M 

ISIS 

ISM 

14V) 

1h3S* 

I MO 

IK.% 

^ i'.ndo 

86  .(MO 

n;ioo 

N.500 

For  3 Mon. 
10  do. 

O.iSX) 

O.OUO 

10/.O0 

70.|«O 

86  ..300 
40/100 

4 14ISS.498 
} I7,038,70»> 

8.9S3.1W 
.3,39S,H.W 
4.843,784 

C,ir.r.,i98 

'J'hc  navy  is  governed  bv  the  lord  high  admiral 
for  the  time  being,  or  by  a body  of  commissioners 
called  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  of  which  the  power 
K in  fact,  vested  in  the  First  Lord,  'lliis  board 
has  the  superintendence  of  all  naval  matters ; all 
appointments,  &c.  of  commissioned  officers,  and 
warrant  oflieers  with  some  exceptions ; promo- 
tion, honours,  pensions ; and  the  gener^  control 
of  every  thing  relating  to  the  disclplioe  of  the 
fleet. 

Those  who  enter  the  service  with  a view  to 
obtain  commissions,  begin  os  volunteers,  and 
then  serve  as  midshipmen:  after  6 years  In  the 
latter  character,  and  attaining  the  age  of  19,  they 
f/fiss  an  examination  for  the  rank  of  lieutenant 
— the  lowest  commissioned  officer.  But  the  at* 
t.*iinment  of  a commission,  and  subsequent  pro- 
motion, are  entirely  at  the  dispose  of  the 
admiralty.  Certain  advantages  arc  enjoyed  by 
tho!^*  who  have  completed  their  education  ns 
siudenls  at  the  naval  college  of  Portsmouth. 
1 he  discipline  of  the  nasT  is  maintained  by  ar* 
tides  embodied  in  acts  of  parliament.  Sailors 
enter  the  navy  by  vuluntary  enlistment ; but  in 
coses  of  emergency  they  mav  be  obtained  by 
iinpre^sinent.  Of  the  antiquity  and  legality  of 
this  practice  no  doubt  can  be  entertained;  but 
very  grave  doubts  have  been  entertained  in  rc- 
giird  to  its  necessity  and  ex{>e<liency. 

King’s  Hliips  arc  now  classified  according  to  n 
system  of  rating  adopted  in  1816.  I'herv  are 
six  daxses  of  what  are  terme<i  raicti  ships;  all 
three-deckers  ranking  as  first  rates  ; and  the  fol- 
lowing five  rates  comprising  shi)is  whose  com- 
plements of  men  arc  above  700,  under  700.  600, 
4C0,  and  250  men  respectively,  bhips  of  war 

• 1 ^ m r<rM  rU.*  to  • m ISM  a Mtd  tuSwvpicr.it.r 
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carrying  less  than  74  nns  arc  usually  styled 
frigates;  less  than  90,  sloops  of  war,  &c. 

The  navy  estimates  for  the  year  1645-6  were 
as  follows : ~ 

M 

WiffM  for  wmwn  «nd  msrtfiw  - I,W9,M5 

Vx-tanli  for  4UII0  ....  SI0.SiA 

W'lKM  «o  vtlticvr*,  he.  u besw  and  ottiwl  . 

NavaJ  atom,  ne«  wgtk*,  ac.  ...  l,MV,4<i7 

MOetltaoMw  . - • - . 47V.4S4 

4,790.004 

linir-oa;,  pcmktit,  Ae.  ....  1,377,679 

PgrUiCMrTiccflr«ihcr4*p«itaMBt>  • 767.SM 

4 6.99S.19V 

For  an  account  of  the  pay,  half-pay,  pensions, 
&c.,  of  the  different  descriptions  of  officers  and 
men  in  the  sea-service,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
the  J.ut. 

Pubiic  Dfbt.  — Exclusive  of  the  larro  sums 
raised  by  taxes,  the  British  government  nas  bor- 
rowed immense  sums.  Of  the  total  expen^ture 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  during  the  year  1844 
amounting  to50,647, 648/. , no  less  than  SO,49.%459/. 
were  required  to  defray  the  intere.st  and  expense 
I of  managing  the  national  debt ! ISIany  con- 
' flicting  opinions  have  been  entertained  in  regard 
to  the  policy  of  the  borrowing  or  funding  system, 
and  in  regard  to  the  preference  to  be  given  to 
different  methods  of  borrowing;  the  stating  of 
which  would  be  inconsistent  alike  with  our  objects 
and  limits.  It  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose  to  re- 
mark that  the  public  debt  has  grown  up,  almost 
entirely,  since  the  Revolution,  and  princiiwily 
during  the  American  and  late  French  wars, 
es]>ecial]y  the  latter.  Individuals  lending  money 
to  the  public,  or,  as  it  is  said,  contracting  fur  a 
loan,  receive  a certain  specified  amount  of 
government  stock,  or /undAi property,  bearing  a 
specified  rate  of  interest,  or,  as  it  Is  called,  diif- 
dend,  payable  quarterly  at  the  Bank  of  F.nglarul. 
A lender  to  the  public  is  not  entitled  to  demand 
repayment  of  the  principal  sum  lent ; all  that  he 
has  a right  to  claim  is  the  regular  payment  of 
the  interest  or  dividend  on  that  sum : but  he  is 
at  liberty  to  disjiosc  of  his  right  to  this  dividend, 
or,  in  other  words,  to  sell  or  transfer  his  stock  to 
one  else.  Such  transfers  or  sales  are  usually 
eflectcd  at  the  Stock  Exchange,  in  the  citv  of 
I^ndon,  and  their  negotiation  affords  employ- 
ment to  a considerable  number  of  brokers.  I nc 
price  of  stocks  is  liable  to  much  variation,  being 
necessarily  affected  by  all  those  circumstances 
that  affect  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  em- 
pire ; the  abundance  or  scarcity  of  money ; the 
rate  of  profit,  Ac.  Contrary  to  what  is  usually 
believed,  a large  proportion  of  the  public  debt  is 
held  by  individuals  in  the  lower  and  middle 
walks  of  life.  A large  proportion  Is  also  held 
byliankers  and  other  individuals,  whose  business 
requires  that  they  should  be  able  readily  to  com- 
mand their  capital. 

It  is  needless  to  occupy  the  reader’s  lime  by 
details  respecting  the  various  schemes  that  have 
been  proposed  for  paying  off  the  national  debt,  by 
means  of  sinking  funds  and  such  like  devices. 
Notwithstanding  the  high  patronage  under  w hich 
some  of  these  schemes  have  l>cen  brought  for- 
ward, and  the  encouragement  they  have  met 
with,  the  reader  may  be  assured  that  they  arc 
universally  bottomed  on  delusion  or  quackery, 
or  Iwlh.  “ The  increase  of  revenue,  or  the  dimi- 
nution of  expense,  ore  the  only  means  by  which 
the  sinking  revenue  can  be  enlarged  and  its 
operations  rendered  more  efficient ; and  all 
schemes  fur  di.scharging  the  national  debt,  by 
sinking  funds  operating  at  compound  intcresr, 
. or  in  any  other  manner,  unless  iu  so  fur  as  they 
' arc  foiiudcil  on  this  principle,  arc  completely 
illusoiy.”  ( HamiUon  on  fAc  Xatiimal  Ih  f*/.  ) 
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HiUory.  — A sketch  will  be  givou  in  tlic  article 
Ksglamd  of  the  principal  events  in  the  hiatory 
of  that  most  imjKjrtant  part  of  the  empire.  'JThc 
leading  e{)ochs  in  the  history  of  the  latter  are : — 

I.  The  invasion  and  establishment  of  the 
English  power  in  Ireland  daring  the  reign  of 
Henry  II. 

II.  The  union  of  the  crowns  of  England  and 
Scotland  in  1G(H«  on  the  accession  of  James, 
king  of  Scotland,  to  the  throne  of  England,  va< 
cant  by  the  death  of  KlitabcUi. 

III.  The  great  civil  war  In  the  rei^n  of 
Charles  I.,  followed  by  the  execution  ol  that 
monarch  in  1649;  the  establishment  oftlie  C?om. 
inonwealth;  and  the  restoration  of  Charles  II. 
in  1660. 

IV.  The  Uevolution,  justly  styled  “ glorious,'* 
of  1688,  which  ci|K.'lled  the  family  of  Stuart 
from  the  throne;  defined  and  firmly  established 
the  principles  of  the  constitution ; and  introduced 
a liberal,  lolemut,  and  really  res|>oiisible  system 
of  government,  under  our  great  deliverer,  WiU 
liara  1 1 1.,  Prince  of  Orange. 

V.  The  establishment  of  the  legislailvc  union 
of  ICngland  and  Scotland,  1707. 

VI.  The  accession  of  the  House  of  Hanover, 
1711. 

VII.  The  American  war,  1776— 1784. 

VI II.  The  war  with  revolutionary  Prance, 
1793—1815. 

iX.  'Ihc  l^islativc  union  of  Ireland  with 
England  and  £‘otIaiid,  1799. 

A.  l*he  iKissing  of  the  Reform  Act,  18.72. 

BUlTT.tN  Y,  or  BKKTA(;NE.  one  of  the  im«t  con- 
siik  rable  of  the  anrirnt  proTloccs  of  Frauce,  i>ccut>ring 
the  peniniulA  nf  tb.it  name  on  the  Atlantic.  It  It  »<>w 
dUtrihutcxl  among  the  defiEt.  of  lA«irc  IntVrleure,  lUc> 
et-VH.iine.  FlnUtcrro,  Morbihan,  and  t-Yget-Uu-Nord. 

BK I V'K,  a town  of  Franca,  dcp.  Correxe,  cap.  arrond.. 
In  a bi‘-aiitifui  and  fertile  plain,  on  the  Correze,  1.0  m. 
S.W.  Tulle.  Pop.  (ex  cant.)  6,062.  It  it  well  bulk,  tbo 
houtci  bt'ing  all  of  hewn  itono,  and  coremt  with  ilates. 
It  has  a due  hospital,  an  curitiur.  a thad}  promvn* 
adi‘  along  the  river,  and  it  encircloil  by  planted  Itouh-Tards, 
which  liave  replaced  the  am  irnl  ramparts.  There  is  hen? 
a tribunal  of  nrlgiual  jurUilictiou,  a deiiurtntciiial  college, 
a tr^uiUryeccletlattical  ichool,  and  a public  library.  It 
tnanutacCurct  Tarioui  dc»crl|Akmi  ofwoollcn  Roods,  with 
musliiu,  tilk  handkerchiefs,  ftc.,  and  ha«  hi  Iti  vicinity  a 
paste  filature  of  cotlou.  It  hat  also  a cou^iidvrable  trade 
fn  wine,  chtwlnuti,  and  cattle,  and  it  the  centre  of  the 
trade  In  truthes  aiid  twlniUct  The  famous  ('at* 

dinal  UuboU  wax  a native  of  Brirc.  (Hugo,  ait.  Cor> 
rise.) 

Kaix,  a rit.  of  France.  dri>>  Uanche,  G tn.  N.W. 
Valocnc*.  Pop.  3.U6S. 

BUlX  (.ST.),  a noai  town  of  France,  dip.  Y'oonc,  on 
the  road  from  Paris  to  Lyons.  7 m.  S.S,  K.  Auxerre. 
Pup.  OH.  LouToit,  the  minister  of  LouU  XIV.,  whose 
prot>crty  it  was.  and  hit  desceudantt,  hare  attempted,  but 
wiiiiout  tucct-ss.  to  introduce  manufactiirt-t  into  this 
town.  It  has  tome  trade  in  white  wines,  produced  In 
the  vicinitr.  which  arc  held  in  consklerable  estimation. 

lUlIXFN,  a town  of  the  Austrian  empire,  pror. 
Tyrol,  at  Ihc  conduence  of  the  Rleulx  aiui  the 
4U  m.  S.S.F.  Itmspmck.  Pop.  3,6b0.  It  bat  a cathedral, 
ail  cpiscoiKil  palace,  and  a college. 

nillXIlAM.asoa-iwrt  and  par.  of  England,  co.  Devon, 
blind.  Ilaytor,  Id'i  m.  W.6.W.  Londou,  Just  witldn 
lh‘rry  Head,  which  forms  theW.  point  of  Torbay.  Area 
of  par.  5,210  acres.  Pop.  of  par.  in  ItCU.  •‘»,0I5.  The  town 
Is  bulk  in  .1  n.irrow  ravine  upeuiug  towards  the  tea,  and 
on  the  cliff*  iinptMiding  over  it  on  either  side,  and  it 
divided  into  the  upper  and  lower  towns.  In  the  latter  the 
buddings  arc  much  crowded,  iu  narrow  irregular  streets 
and  alleys ; but  the  un|icr  town  rontaliis  many  good 
houses,  an  d<>es  also  the  immediate  nelghltourhood,  which 
is  remarkably  picturesque.  The  cliurch  in  the  upper 
town  is  an  ancii-nt  structure,  with  some  interesting  mo- 
nuincuts:  in  the  lower  town  is  a cha;>e)  of  ease,  wiiich 
has  300  free  siliingt:  Uic  living  is  a vicarage  (with  the 
porp*'iua)  curacies  of  Churttnn  and  KlngiwiMr  annexed). 
In  the  girt  of  (ho  crown.  It  has  also  a Baptist  and  a 
\Ves4cyun  chapel,  and  a national  school,  incorporated 
with  an  enilowed  one  founded  l(>34.  whlcli  educates  about 
4<Ki  b<>vi  and  girls.  Tiu-ru  is  a pier  harl>our  at  tiie  end 
of  the  lower  town,  consisting  of  an  Inm-r  and  outer  basin, 
whim  coTumunlrute  wHh  oacb  other,  and  art  fafe  and 
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commodious:  tbo  latter  was  formcil  at  a reemt  period 
br  the  inhab.  at  the  cost  of  &,30n/.  The  spring  tide  risi-s 
about  1^4  ft.  at  the  pler-lu'Wd.  The  priiu'4>al  trade  of  tiio 
place  is  conncctixl  with  the  Torliy  lUhery,  in  which 
about  120  vcssi-ls,  of  ‘JO  to  S.'S  tons,  and  70  smaller  1k».iU, 
are  engaged  ; the  greater  part  of  the  fUh  liclng  forw  arded 
to  tho  la>ndon,  llatli,  and  Kxeter  markets:  tlic-re  are 
also  upwards  of  I2U  vessels,  of  i 0 to  1‘Jn  tons,  tM-longiiig 
to  the  place,  chiefly  eng.igcd  in  the  coasting  trade  of  thu 
ChaoDcl.  There  are  extensive  marble  quarries  in  the 
DcIglibourhoiHl ; and  also  an  iron  mine,  wlioncc,  of  late 
years,  several  thousand  tons  of  ore  are  annually  shipjK.'d 
at  Brixham  fer  Ihc  Welsh  furu.iees.  7‘he  market  (es- 
tab.  179P)  is  held  on  ThurMlays  and  Saturdays ; a fairon 
Whit  TucMlayand  two  follow  ing  days.  By 'far  the  most 
rcmark.oblu  historical  event  connected  with  tlds  nlarr.  or 
with  Torbay,  is  the  landing  of  our  great  oellvercr 
William  III.  at  its  pier,  on  the  THh  of  November.  IGog. 

BUOADSTAlllS,  a small  sea-p<'rt  and  watering- 
lace  of  Ktigland,  CO.  Kent,  F..  coast,  Isle  of  Thanet. 
air  w.'iv  N’twcvri  thu  N.  Foreland  and  Ramsgate,  GC  in. 
E.  by  S.  l.ond>m.  There  are  several  good  lodging- 
hmiM*s,  warm  baths,  two  puUfc  libraries.  Rood  hotel,  as- 
sembly-room. Ac.,  and  an  eulscopal  ckapel,  built  in  Hkit. 
There  is  a woodem  pier  (tonm-d  in  tlie  reign  of  Ileiirv 
VIII.),  wiiich  is  arressible  for  small  vessels.  Two  kniafl 
fairs  are  held,  .April  R.  and  July  10.  There  arc  many  v«  s- 
tlgos  which  provothc  ancient  imporUnce  oftlie  pLicc‘;  l>ut 
it  had  dwindled  to  an  iiicimsidcrable  fl.?hing  village,  w hen 
(withiu  a cumparalivclr  recent  period)  it  came  into  fa- 
vour as  a se.n-t«thing  pf.ice. 

UI(<)('K1I.\C«KN.  a vil.  of  the  Prussian  States,  prov. 
Westphalia,  reg.  Mindcn,  4 m.  S.  lUlle.  Pop.  ^■‘lOO. 
It  has  .1  gin  lUstillory,  and  a ihre.id  mannf.ictoiy. 

BRODY,  u town  of  the  Austrwn  St.vtei,  K.K.  pan  of 
Galicia,  eirc.  Zlocinw,  near  t)>e  cunflnes  of  Russia,  S2ui. 
E.  by  N*.  Lemlierg  ; lat.  .VP  7'  N .,  long.  IH'  L.  Pup. 
2.V>nfh  of  whoiu  H.OOO  arc  Jews.  It  is  situated  in  h 
markhy  jilain  ; and  tho  houses  being  mostly  of  wood,  and 
the  streets  uupavcHl  and  6Uhy,  it  is  well  entitte«l  to  tho 
name  it  Itears,  Arix/p  meaning  a dirty  place.  But,  not- 
wiiiistanding  its  unpromising  apt<oaraiice,  it  enjoys  a 
very  considerable  trade,  lu  177b  it  acquired  the  prh  aege 
of  a free  commercial  town  ; that  is,  a tuw-n  into  which 
commiKiities  may  be  lm|>urttHl.  and  from  which  they  nmy 
1m!  cxuurti’d  free  of  duty.  This  franebUo  has  rendered 
it  an  im(M>rtant  emporium  ; and  its  fairs  are  attembd  W 
diMJers  fr.-ira  the  ('kraine  and  Odessa.  Moldavia.  WaU 
Whia.  &c.,  as  well  as  the  eonllRUotu  Austrian  and  Rus- 
sian provinctw.  The  principal  articles  brought  from  tho 
,S.  are  cattle,  (t.'pcclaify  horses,  with  hides,  tallow,  wax, 
Ac.,  which  arc  cxchangtd  fur  coPmial  produce,  mami- 
factured  goods,  hardworo.  liirticularly  scythes,  furs, 
Jewellery,  Ae.  It  is  a cimstont  proctii'e  in  the  transit 
trade  between  Oilessa  and  Brf>dy,  to  oifer  as  security  for 
tlie  duty  on  the  articles  so  conveyed,  n certain  number  of 
serfs,  or  Ru»slan  slaves,  taken  at  a valuation  of  100  silver 
roubles  (16/.)  a bead.  This  security  is  preferred  to  a 
guarantiH'  on  land,  from  its  bting  moto  convertible. 
There  is  .x  regular  exchange  wiith  Odessa.  The  greater 
part  of  IhU  important  trade  is  in  the  hands  of  Jcwi.sh 
mercliants  se’ttM  at  Brody,  of  whom  4'i  are  s.aid  to  bo  opu- 
lent. while  about  200  more  possess  smallerranltals.  It  is 
thcse.'U  of  amercantiic  tribunal  i lias  aCaUuuic  oiidUiree 
Greek  churches;  one  large  and  two  or  thn-e  smaller 
synagogues ; a convent  and  hospital  of  the  Sifters  of 
V harity ; grammar  and  commercial  schools,  with  peculiar 
schools  fur  Christians  and  Jews ; a tlicatrc,  in  which, 
during  the  fairs,  plays  arc  altornaUdv  represented  lu  the 
German  and  Polish  languages;  a Jewish  hti>pltal.  Ac. 
The  (own  is  on  the  estate  of  Count  Potocki,  who  has 
a large  ra^tlo  within  its  prrclm-ts.  {.iutlruiu  Encyc.; 
Hant-meuU'run  the  Trade  nf  lAc  lilaek  Sea,  passim  ; and 
Pfjro/c’  Cam.) 

BROKK,  a village  of  Ilnllaod,  C m.  X.F..  Amster- 
dam. Pop.  HOO.  It  is  celebrated  for  tho  wealili  of 
its  inhab.,  hut  more  for  the  extreino  cleanliness  of  Its 
houM's  and  streets,  tlin  attention  to  which  lias  bci'ii 
carricil  to  an  abcurd  and  ridiculmu  excess.  I'liero  is  n 
gbod  deKrlpUou  oi  (his  villogu  in  Cliainben's  Tuur  to 
the  Ithine, 

miO.MBKRG,  a town  of  the  Pnissian  States,  prov. 
Posen,  rap.  circ.  same  name,  on  the  Br.xa,  € tu.  from 
its  confluence  with  Uie  Vistula.  Pup.  R.OtHi.  The  c.mai 
juiuing  the  \'lslnla  with  the  Nets,  an  alTIucnt  of  Urn 
Udep.  runs  between  this  town  and  Nakcl  on  llic  Nets. 
It  hat  a court  of  appeal  for  the  circ.,  a gymnasium,  and 
other  literary  esubHshmenLf,  several  distilleries  and 
breweries,  liud  a coukidcrable  .xud  increasing  tr^e. 

BKOMI.KY,  a par.  .ind  town  of  HuRland.  co.  Kent, 
laiho  Suttou-at-Hone,  Imiid.  Bromley  and  Reekeoham, 
10  m.  S.E.  London.  Pop.  (Itcil)  3.U7  ; (lOI)  4,ts.‘J: 
houses  at  the  latter  date,  733  ; an\x  4,630  acres.  Tho 
town  is  on  the  N.  bank  of  tho  Karcn^liounse,  and  chKily 
consists  of  one  street  of  ne.it  re'^rx  table  houses,  ex- 
tending for  tome  di»t.»rue  uiong  the  line  of  r.*.id  fiym 
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the  roetrnpolU  to  Tunbridge : it  U lighted  uxl  pgrtUlIjr 
paved.  The  church  U a ipWlcHu  •tructuro.  with  an  cni- 
tMltlcd  tower;  the  lndc|>ondriitt  and  Wetleyana  hate 
each  a rhapel ; a national  (chonl  for  both  trxrs  li  •up- 
ported  by  tubter. ; there  U an  alm»hou»e  for  old 
pcoiilr,  rent  free;  a charitable  e»tah..  called  Hromlcy 
C'oUt-ge,  fouudi-d  in  IG66,  and  enlargt^l  and  endowed  by 
many  «ub«equent  benefartor*.  •upt>orti  40  clergymen't 
widowi,  who  each  receivet  3At.  a year,  with  coali  and  can- 
dle*: t^  edifice  enclo*e«  two  Quadrangular  areas,  and 
hat  a chapel,  the  mlaUter  of  which  reccirea  lAOf.  a year : 
the  charity  U under  the  dtrectloQ  of  14  truiteea.  There  is 
a wet'kir  market  on  Thursday,  a monthlv  one,  for  eattle, 
every  third  Thursday,  and  ana.  fairs  Feb.  14,  Aug.  4, 
chiefly  for  lire  slock.  Ann.  val.  of  prop,  in  IRIh.  i4.79((/. 
It  U tW  central  town  of  a poor  law  union  of  16  pars.  ; 
111  own  rates  arerago  1,204/.  The  iuhab.  are  chiefly  en- 
uAg«*d  in  agriculture.  From  the  Mh  century  the  manor 
nu  vested,  with  little  interruption.  In  the  bishops  of  Ito- 
Chester.  The  present  palace  was  rebuilt  on  an  ancient 
site  in  1777  : it  is  a plain  brick  building,  on  an  eminence 
j m.  from  the  town  ; an  artclent  spring  In  its  gardens  has 
medk'inal  properties  similar  to  those  of  Tunbridge : after 
belntt  neglect^  two  or  three  centuries,  it  was  reopened 
in  17.V},  and  contlnoes  to  be  much  resorted  to;  Us  weekly 
maikid  was  granted  to  the  town  in  1477. 

ItKOMSGKOVb,  a par.  atsd  town  of  England,  co. 
Worcester,  bund.  Half>thire,  100  m.  K.W.  London, 
pop.  (IR‘/1>7,M9  ; <1831)  H/il2  : houses  at  the  latter  date, 
1.M62.  The  town  is  situated  on  the  W.  bank  of  tlic  Sal- 
warp.  in  a fertile  and  well  wooded  vaie.  and  chiefly  con- 
sists of  one  spacious  street  about  a mile  in  length,  pared 
and  lighted.  Its  church,  on  a pemle  rise,  has  a tower 
ar^  spire,  together  1h9  ft.  in  height,  and  considered  tito 
finest  in  the  co.  There  are  3 dUsentlng  chaneli ; a free 
grammar-school,  founded  by  Edw.'trd  Vl.  (in  which  12 
boys  are  clothed  and  educated,  with  7 scholarshltM,  and  fi 
fellowships  in  Worcester  College,  Oxford)  ; and  a town, 
hall,  with  a marked-place  under  It.  The  weekly  market 
Is  on  Tuesday  ; two  annual  fairs  are  held.  June  24th  ami 
Oct.  1st.  Nall  making  is  the  chief  tMistness  of  the  place  ; 
there  Is  also  a large  button  manufactory.  In  the  adioln- 
ing  parish  of  Stoke  Prior  there  are  large  salt  and  alkaii- 
woras,  in  which  some  of  the  inhab.  of  Ilrumsgruve  are 
employed  : the  linen  manufacture  was  formerly  carried 
on.  but  is  now  extinct.  The  line  of  the  Birmingham  and 
riioucester  railway  passes  near  the  town.  The  anmul 
ralue  of  Its  real  prop,  in  iH'ifi  was  26.601/.  It  Is  the  central 
town  of  a poor  law  union  of  9 parishes ; Its  own  rates 
average  1 ,8&d/. : it  has  6 guardians.  A court  of  requests 
for  di^s  under  40t.  is  htid  in  the-  town  every  third  Wed- 
nesiiay.  Bromsgrove  Licker.  a lofty  range,  In  which  the 
Salwarp.  Kea,  and  some  other  streams,  bare  their  source, 
lie*  on  the  N.  of  the  town. 

BROMYARD,  apar.  and  town  of  England,  co.  Here- 
ford, hund.  Broxash,  110  m.  N.W.  London.  Pop.,  in 
.821,  2,767;  1831,  3.051;  houses,  Wifl;  area,  9^10 acres, 
ilie  town,  situated  near  the  Fromr.  in  an  orchard  district, 
c*>nsisU  of  several  irrerolar  streets,  wlili  h are  paved  and 
lighted;  many  of  its  houses  are  of  wood.  There  is  a 
snaclmu  church,  in  the  Normi\n  style:  an  Independent 
chapel ; a free  grammar-school,  fouitdni  by  Elisabeth  ; a 
n4tl<mal  scliool.  for  120  children ; and  atmihouses  fur  7 
old  women.  The  weekly  market  Is  Monday  ; com,  ciieese, 
aitd  butter  are  the  cliicf  artU'les.  Petty  sessions  for  tlie 
huml.  arc  held  in  tlie  lowu.  Thu  par.  comprises  three 
townshiiHi  and  one  chnj>rlry. 

BRONNiTZY.  a town  of  Russia  In  Europe,  gov. 
Novgorod,  on  the  road  from  St.  Petersburg  to  Moscow, 
1.5  m.  & Novgorod.  Pup.  l,20f>.  The  Msla  is  here 
crossed  by  a flouting  bridge  of  considerAbIc  dimeiisiuiis. 
Ill  the  environs  is  n conU-al  mound,  which  appe.irv  to 
be  artiflcial ; and  with  respect  to  which  severui  curious 
trarlitloiis  are  current,  it  was  formerly  stirmnuni*-«1  by 
a wcMwli'n  cliapel.  which  has  recctilly  b«>en  replaced  by 
one  of  stone.  (Scknitzlrt\  La  liujsif,  ifC.  p.  175.) 

BRONTE,  or  BRONTI,  a town  of  .Sklly.  Val  di 
Catania,  cap.  cant.,  near  the  f'.larctta,  at  the  W.  base  of 
Mojjnt  .F.tna,  22  m.  N.N.  W.  Catania.  Pop.  h m71,  havjng 
declined  2H9  between  1798  and  lK.il.  when  the  last  censu* 
was  taken.  It  has  several  churttics  and  convents;  is 
hmithr ; has  manufactures  of  wcHillcns  and  paper;  and 
the  ailjacent  territory  produces  corn,  wine,  silk.  pc«-  | 
tachio  nuts,  almonds,  Ac.  Lord  Nelson  was  crralnl 
Duke  of  Bronte  in  17M.  with  an  income  of  6.UOO  uncle 
a year. 

BHOOKI.Y'K,  a suburb  of  New  Y'ork,  on  Long 
Island  ; §rr  New  Yoax. 

BRO^ELEY,  a nmrket  town  and  par.  of  England, 
CO.  Salop,  hund.  ^^>nlock,  127  m.  N.VN'.  LchkIoo,  on  the 
.Severn,^  which  it  is  separated  from  ^ladely.  Area  of 
par.  1, MO  acres.  Fop.  (1831)  4,2!>9.  The  town  consists 

Iirinclpally  of  one  long  street,  with  smaller  ones  branch- 
ng  on  to  the  different  collieries  and  other  works.  It  has 
a (tarish  church,  und  chapels  for  different  denominations 
Of  dissenters;  and  there  It  s chapel  of  case  at  Jackfleld, 
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within  the  parish.  It  is  within  the  jurisdiction  of  th« 
bof.  of  Wenlock.  Courts  leet  for  the  manor  are  held  in 
the  town-hall  In  April  mod  Oetolfer.  at  the  Utter  of  which 
four  Constables  are  apptjinted  ; and  a court  of  requesu. 
for  the  recovery  of  small  debts  is  held  generally  every 
alternate  Wedneeday.  There  arc  here  exteostve  coal 
j and  Iron  mines,  with  large  Iron-foundrlet ; atyj  ft  ft  ceto. 
brated  for  its  cxtcniive  manulacture  o1  tobacco-piiiea 
and  garden-pots.  A burning  spring  or  well  was  dis> 
covered  hero  In  1711,  which  disappeared  on  the  sinklow 
of  a coal  mine  in  1766.  Owing  to  the  depression  of  tho 
iron  trade,  the  town  declined  consklerably  previously  to 
the  last  census  (IH31),  there  haring  been  a falling  on  in 
the  populatlou,  since  IHII,  of  nearlv  an  eighth  part ; the 
nop.  at  that  porlnl  being  4.K.V).  MarkeC-day,  Wednesdar  : 
tairs.  Faster  Monday  and  Ot't.  29.  ' 

BROU,  a town  of  France,  d^p.  Rure-ct-Igrfre,  cap 
cant.,  on  the  Osanne,  24  m.  S.W.  Chartres.  Fop.  2,3t<i! 
It  manufacturea  si^rgcs,  and  has  a foundry  and  tan- 
neries. 

BUOUAGB,  a fortified  town  and  sea-port  of  France 
dip.  Charmte  Inferimre,  on  the  strait  dividing  (Ao 
islatKlof  Oleron  from  tbemainland,  8 m.  S.S.W  Bocli. 
fort;  lal.  45^  6y  13"  N..  long.  I®  3’  45'  W.  luport  ad- 
mits only  of  vrtsclt  of  small  burden ; but  it  Is  strong  by 
nature  as  well  as  art.  and  is  of  Imporunce  from  its  de- 
fending the  approaches  to  Rochfort.  and  the  left  ot  the 
Cbarente.  Around  the  town  are  cxleusivc  salt  marshes 
from  which  salt  is  obtained  in  great  quautliics  and  of  ao 
excellent  quality.  To  facilitate  lu  shbmiont.  the  marshra 
arc  traversed  by  aeanol  rimnhig  from  the  rharentealjuvc 
Rochfort  to  a little  below  Btouage.  {Diet.  O'r'iw.  Ar.i 

BRUCHSAL,  a towu  of  the  G.  1).  Ba^n.  rap  baili- 
wick, on  the  Salsa,  12  m.  N.K.  Carlsruhe.  Pop.  7.2tiO. 

BUUGKS,  a city  of  Belgium,  cap.  \V.  Flanders,  and 
of  an  arrond.  and  6 cantons.  In  a vast  level  plain  of  saodv 
soil  at  the  junction  of  the  canals  from  Ghent.  Ostmd  and 
L'F.cluse  : 7 nt  from  the  N.  Sea,  12  m.  E.  Ostend  24 
m.  W.N.W.  Ghent,  and  GO  m.  N.W,  Brussels-  lat 
610  13'  N..  long.  80  13'  E.  it  it  the  seat  of  an  epitcf>^  see 
under  the  art-hlHshop  of  Mechlin  ; the  seat  of  a court  of 
assise,  of  a high  court  td  justice,  and  of  a court  of  com- 
merce. Fop  .In  1830,42,198;  in  |k3«,44J74.  The  records 
of  births  and  deaths  from  1700  to  1814  show  a natural  fn- 
crease  of  only  K.214  in  114  years  ; that  is,  an  average  an- 
nual increase  of  2 in  1 .000.  The  city  has  a circumf^nrear 
nearly  44  m.,  and  is  entered  by  b gates.  It  has  C Urge 
squares,  in  which  are  held  weekly  markets  and  aniutal 
fairs,  and  above  200  streets  and  Unes  ; some  are  wide  ami 
handsome,  and  all  arc  gi-neroily  clean.  Many  large  and 
noble  ancient  niamions,  and  sitadoui  public  eutflres,  pre- 
sent their  poinietl  gables  to  the  streets,  and  afford  inte- 
resting specimens  of  the  ornamental  Gothic  arcliitecturo 
of  the  middle  ages;  they  induce  the  contemplative 
spectator  to  revert  to  the  grandeur  and  opulence  o( 
Bnigeiin  the  days  of  chivalry,  when  its  gorgeous  halls 
and  courU  were  seme*  of  regal  pomp  and  pageantry.  ar>d 
Impress  him  with  a feeling  of  utdneu  in  contrasting  its 
ancient  Prosj>erity  with  lu  present  comparative  deso- 
lation. Bruges,  in  common  with  all  tbetowni  of  W.  Flan- 
ders. is  destitute  of  spring-water,  so  that  the  inhabitants 
are  oblige  i,  as  were  their  ancestors  in  the  time  of  Fllny,  to 
have  recourse  to  supplies  from  the  clou^.  For  this  imr- 
posc.  every  house  is  provided  w ith  a cistern  for  collecting 
rain  ftom  lu  roof ; and  that  which  gathers  in  the  ditches  of 
the  ramparts  is  ronvevrd  by  means  of  hrdraiilic  machi- 
nery to  public  fountains  and  tanks,  whence  It  Is  distri- 
IniUni  in  pipes  throughout  the  city.  There  are  M brklges 
across  ttie  iiuinemus  canals  by  wnich  the  streets  arein- 
Icru-s'ted.of  wtileh  12  are  of  wood,  and  rotatory,  anti  42 
of  stone  or  brick  ; hence  the  Memith  name  of  the  place, 
— Brujfgr,  that  is.  brtdgn ; in  French,  Bruges.  The* 
Osiend  caival  presents  an  expanse  of  surface  that  re. 
seiiiides  a stately  river,  and  is  suflldently  wide  and  deep 
to  admit  the  nosMge  of  ship*  of  600  tons  from  the  sea. 
The  canal  to  Ghent  it  alto  iiHvigablc  for  large  and  heavy 
Tessels.  its  trfku-kuit.  nr  {>a<SAge-lHuit,  is  amjgc  floating 
htiicl.  aW»rding  every  arnmimtKUlian  ; Uil  delicate  p.u- 
lengers  are  liable  to  much  annoyance  from  the  state  of 
the  nearlv  stagnant  water,  which  often  is  nearly  black 
with  putridity,  and  covered  with  dead  fl»h.  owing,  ft  ft 
said,  to  the  extensive  steeping  of  lUx  in  the  river  Lys, 
which  joins  the  canal  at  (inent.  The  level  rharsctrr'’of 
the  country  is  shown  by  the  fact,  that  iH  twcen  Brugi-s 
and  Ghent,  a distance  of  nearly  35  m.,  this  great  canal 
h.is  not  a single  lock.  The  central  bruin  or  dock  of 
Hrugt-s  is  capable  of  containing  above  ItiO  vessds  alwayi 
afloat ; and  the  convenient  quays,  stores,  and  spacluua 
warehouses  by  wliich  It  is  surrounded,  afford  great  faci- 
lities for  the  des|Kitth  of  btuiuess.  The  city  is  «d ran- 
Ugeoiuly  siluaP-d  for  Udh  maritime  and  inland  cura- 
mi-rce  ; and  though  Its  cirmmerdal  transactions  arc  now 
Inlinitely  Inferior  to  tlurse  of  which  ft  juitly  boasted  in 
tlie  l.'8h  century,  they  are  prrseveringly  carried  on  with 
most  of  the  pfli>ci(Mi  ;>ort*  of  France,  Spain.  Holland, 
Italy,  England,  Sweden,  1)«  nmark,  Norway,  a^  BuaetaJ 
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**  Betldoi  the  facilUtd  for  {ntemiU  commorce  lUTbrdod 
br  excellent  road*  to  the  other  principal  towns  of  the 
kingilom,  ilnifre*  posiesse*  an  ImiKirtant  adrantXM  In 
being  traverted  b^  the  great  national  line  of  railway 
from  Ofiend  to  Ghent.  Mechlin.  &c.’’ 

The  leading  manufacture*  of  Bnijm  condit  of  lacu. 
linen*,  woollen  and  c«Htan  good*,  anu  of  salt  and  sugar 
refining.  Breweries  are  numerou*  ; andsereral  establish* 
menc*  arc  in  operation  for  the  manufacture  of  soap, 
pottery,  leather,  toliacco,  and  especially  for  Ideoching, 
dUtilling,  and  dyeing.  The  blue  dyes  of  the  stufTs  of 
Bruges  arc  believed  to  derive  their  peculiar  excellence 
frum  the  ^ality  of  the  canal  water  in  which  they  are 
scoured.  The  lace  manufacture  is  the  most  imporunt. 
It  employs  7.4U0  persons,  or  more  than  one-sixth  of  the 
whole  population.  Children  are  taught  to  make  lace  in 
at  least  ‘iOO  schools  established  for  this  purpose.  The 
exports  comprise  com,  cattle,  and  other  agricultural  pro- 
duce of  the  soil,  and  the  producUofthe  various  manufac- 
tories. The  Imports  consist  of  wool,  cotton,  metals,  dye. 
woods,  drugs,  wines,  and  miscellaneous  foreign  pro- 
ductions. 

Among  the  most  remarkable  public  edifice*  are  the  ca- 
thedral of  Notre  Dame  (Oiiser  Vroiiw).  the  tower  of 
which  U so  lofty,  that  when  the  atmosphere  U particu. 
larly  clear.  It  Is  visible  from  the  mouth  of  the  Thamet. 
The  intetior  contains  an  exquisiUdr  carved  pulpit ; a 
marble  statue  of  the  Virgin  and  Child,  attributed  to 
Michael  Angelo,  and  for  which  Horace  Walpole  oflfhrrd 
90.000  florini ; and  two  costly  old  moDumenti  of  Charles 
the  Bold,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  his  daughter,  the  wife 
of  the  Kmperor  Maximilian,  in  rkhlv  gilded  broote  and 
silver.  The  old  Gothic  hutpllal  of  St.  John,  ami  the 
elegant  cathedral  of  8t.  Saviour,  have  several  celebrated 
pictures  by  Hans  Kemllng.  Van  Dyke,  and  others.  In 
Che  great  hall  of  the  Hhtel  de  Vllie  it  the  public  library, 
contidniog  many  curious  Illuminated  MS8.,  a missal  of 
the  14th  century,  and  Che  scheme  of  a lottery  drawn  at 
Bruges  In  1446.  These,  and  other  Gothic  buildings  in  the 
city,  belong  generally  to  the  14th  century,  and  are  oma- 
roented  with  windows  of  rich  coloured  glass,  sculptured 
monuments,  and  paiutings  by  the  old  FlemUh  masters. 
In  the  great  square  Is  a l<^y  Gothic  tower  or  belfry,  the 
most  beautiful  in  Europe,  and  its  chimes  or  cariUont  are 
esteemed  the  most  complete  and  harmonious  in  the  Ne- 
therlands. where  only  suMrior  qualities  arc  approved  in 
this  suecics  of  mmira]  instrument,  or  rather  machine. 
In  this  tower  There  are  48  bells,  some  weighing  6 tons : 
they  are  pU^cd  upon  every  quarter  of  an  hour  commonly 
by  meant  of  an  immense  copper  cylinder  communicating 
with  the  clock,  and  weighing  abinii  9 tons.  Its  surface 
it  pierced  hy  30,600  square  holes,  so  Uiat  an  Infinite  va- 
riety of  airs  may  be  sot  upon  it,  by  merely  shifting  the 
iron  pegs  that  lift  the  hammers.  On  particular  days  a 
paid  professor  of  music  performs  the  finest  pieces  tn 
striking  with  great  effort  upon  hun  keys  with  well- 
guarded  fists,  uid  upon  pedals  with  his  feet.  Watchmen 
are  constantly  dosUm  at  the  top  of  this  tower  to  make 
alarm  signals  or  Are,  by  ringing  a loud  bell,  and  exhibit- 
ing Jn  the  day.  a fiag,  and  In  the  night,  a lantern,  towards 
the  point  whither  the  engines  are  required  to  baiten, 
which  is  further  iodicated  by  a sM^lng-trumpet.  The 
city  Are  establishment  consists  oi  9 engines  anu  140  men. 
The  ancient  abbey  of  the  Dunes  is  a vast  and  solid  build- 
ing. in  which  ti  held  the  episcopal  academy.  The  Jeru. 
Salem  church  Is  a fac-simile  of  the  Holy  'rbmb.  l*bere 
is  a Begulnagc,  or  convent  of  Begulii  nuns,  and  also  a 
convent  of  Euglish  Ai^^tin  nuns,  possessing  a richly 
ornamented  church.  The  city  Is  divideit  into  7 Catholic 
parishes,  and  coittalns  1 Protestant  church,  ^vera] 
other  puldic  edifices  are  worthy  of  notice,  as  well  as 
ancient  private  maitsions  interestingly  assoeiated  with 
Important  historical  events  and  personages.  The  council 
chamber  of  the  I'alnU  de  Justice  contains  an  Immense 
chimney-pierc  of  wood  beautifully  carved,  In  I.Vi9,  vrith 
fimires  oi  Charles  V.  and  his  family  as  large  as  life. 
'1  nere  It  a small  theatre,  a botanic  garden,  a museum  of 
natural  history,  several  literary  ana  scientific  societies, 
a well-alteodM  athenirum  or  collegiate  school  for  the 
higher  degrei-s  of  education,  receiving  annually  ftom  ^ 
vernment  G,3.*<0  fr, : a gocid  surgiciU  school,  attended 
commonly  by  60  students ; and  a very  flourishing  aca- 
demy of  pisintiug  and  sculpture.  In  which,  beside*  the  stu- 
denrs  course,  gratuitous  instruction  is  given  (o  others 
in  architecture,  design,  and  drawing.  Its  gallery  of 
paintings  comprise*  several  by  the  celebrated  Van  Kyck. 

Few  cities  are  better  proriued  with  endowed  charities 
and  asylums  for  the  destitute  and  afflicted,  arul  with 
schools  for  Instrurting  the  children  of  the  poor.  The 
average  number  of  persons  in  a state  of  Indigence  within 
the  city  Is  estimated  at  5, QUO.  The  poor-bouse  is  a cen- 
tral establishment  for  the  two  Flandm.  and  will  contain 
A60  paupers:  the  number  of  inmates  is  generally  about 
.ViO.  Tne  prison  is  kept  remarkaldy  clean,  and  tbo  walls 
of  Its  cells  are  rendered  dry  and  secure  by  a casing  of 
thick  boards  of  oak.  I'bere  U a mons-<ie~pittf,  or  ticne- 
Tolent  institution  for  luKling  money  upon  picdgi**.  In 


183a  the  number  of  pledget  deposited  was  106,371,  and 
the  amount  lent  upon  them  was  780.H9I  fr.  The  city  an- 
thorltlcs  exercise  a vigilant  superintendence  In  matters 
affbeting  the  public  health,  and  gold  medals  are  awarded 
to  those  medical  gentlemen  who  have  manifested  a bene- 
volent teal  in  gi^uitous  vaccination.  The  number  of 
children  who  were  vaccinated  In  1833  was  10,988,  and  of 
183  who  took  the  small  pox,  13  died.  The  temperature 
of  the  atmosphere  about  Bruges  Is  subject  to  sudden  and 
extreme  transitions ; and  oppressive  heat  of  the  mid-day 
■un  in  summer  Is  often  succeeded  by  very  chilling  even- 
ing damps.  Health  and  longevity  appear,  however, 
to  be  k<^t  up  to  the  average  points,  and  those  who 
possess  the  means  of  choosing  thdr  place  of  residence 
often  prefer  this  locality  ; so  tnat  the  spacious  mantioBS 
of  the  opulent  burghers  of  former  times  are  now  te- 
nanted many  of  tne  highest  fArolllet  of  Flanders,  iiskI 
by  rdired  Independent  merchants,  to  whom  this  old  city 
would  seem  to  have  peculiar  attractions  llie  adjacent 
rural  districts  to  the  W.  display  the  most  exuberant  spe- 
cimens of  the  Flemish  farmeries ; and  orchards,  which 
abound  in  every  part  of  W.  Flanders,  are  Mpeclally  nu- 
merous in  the  vicinity  of  Bmges,  producing  excellent 
cherries,  apples,  pears,  walnuts,  plums,  and,  less  com- 
monly, apricots  and  peaches. 

The  hutory  of  Bruges  commences  at  a very  early  date. 
It  was  a prosperotu  seat  of  manulacturlng  and  com- 
mercial industry  long  before  Ghent  and  Antwerp  rose 
to  the  tome  distinction.  In  the  7th  century  it  was  ra- 
pidly acquiring  importance,  and  under  Cnarlemognc. 
at  the  etra  of  Die  Kth  century,  its  weavers  were  highly 
distinguished.  During  the  government  of  the  rich  and 
powerful  counts  of  Flanders,  who  resided  at  Bruges 
from  the  9th  to  the  16th  centuries,  its  woollen  manufac- 
tures grew  and  flourished  to  an  nroasing  extent,  so  that 
Philip  le  Bon,  In  1430,  to  commemorate  Its  great  prospe- 
rity, instituted  the  chivalric  order  of  the  Golden  Fleece. 
At  the  Flemish  court  of  Utit  ostentatious  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy. whose  hypocrisy,  and  not  bis  exemption  from 
pride  and  cruelty,  procured  him  the  cognomen  of  Good, 
a sumptuous  spleralmir  of  pageantry  was  displayed,  which 
no  Rumpoan  monarch  could  imitate,  ana  an  absolute 
power  was  exercl<w>d,  which  none  dared  dispute.  l*he 
records  of  luxurious  banquets  and  apparel  at  this  period 
are  almost  Incredible.  Not  only  the  dresses  of  men  and 
women,  but  the  housings  of  their  horses,  were  of  velvet, 
satin,  and  gold,  profbselv  spangled  with  brilliant  jewels, 
—an  extravasonce  which  Charles  V.,  in  the  following 
century,  was  obliged  to  simpress  by  enacting  itunptuary 
laws.  The  wealth  and  inlmdid  attire  of  the  citisens  of 
Bruges  hail  long  been  subiects  of  wonder ; for  when  the 
queen  of  Philip  k Bel,  of  France,  visited  this  city  in  1300. 
she  1*  said  to  have  exrlaluicd  with  astonishment,  '*  I hero 
see  himdmls  who  have  more  the  appearance  of  queens 
than  myself.'*  The  public  and  private  buildings  of  tbo 
city  were  worthy  to  display  suen  courtly  magnificence: 
so  that  Southey,  judging  fn>m  the  existing  arThItcrtural 
remains  of  that  ancient  grandeur,  says,  in  nU  “ Pilgrim- 
age  to  Waterloo,*'— 

**  U*hrn  I mAj  r«Hl  of  tilts  la  days  of  old, 

f W loanviyt  gthetd  by  cM*4Ulrw  of  imovti, 

Pslr  dunc»,  grate  rltiMii*,  «nd  vsrrion  bold  — • 

If  Curt  «uold  pounny  Mime  suioly  town 
WhUh  <)C  aueb  panto  at  thuir*  might  be. 

Fair  Urogosl  I tludl  then  mtonbOT  tht«.* 

This  noble  city,  throughout  the  I4th  and  inch  cento- 
rie*.  was  the  central  emporium  of  the  whole  commercial 
world,  and  had  resident  consult  and  ministers  from  every 
kingdom  In  Europe.  In  the  Hanseatic  I,eague,  or  cot^ 
federacy  of  the  gn*at  Ruropean  ports  for  the  promotion 
of  commerce.  Bruges  was  the  leading  city,  and  the  grand 
depbc  of  naval  stores.  Her  quays  were  crowded  with  fo- 
reign  ships  and  merchants,  and  her  piles  of  magnifleont 
warehouses  were  filled  with  the  wool  of  England,  the 
Hrsen  of  Flanders,  and  the  silk  of  Persia.  Her  weavers 
were  cclrbroted  for  making  the  most  beautiful  de- 
scription of  ta|M'itry  more  than  a century  before  the 
Goticlins  manufacture  was  commeueed  under  the  di- 
rection of  their  descendants.  The  wealth  of  the  citi- 
xens  of  course  was  enormous:  a single  merchant  gave 
security  for  the  ransom  of  Jean  sans  Peur,  the  last 
Count  of  Flanders,  to  the  amount  of  400,000  crowns  of 
gold.  'I'he  annual  exports  merely  of  stuA  manu- 
factured from  English  and  Spanish  wool  amounted  to 
8.0U>Ji0u  fiorint,  and  the  florin  was  then  quadruple  its 
present  value.  This  amaslng  prosperity  continued  undl- 
minishrd  durhiR  the  dominion  of  the  dtixes  of  Burgundy ; 
but  under  the  Austrian  d)*nasty.  at  the  close  of  the  lIHh 
century,  the  rebellious  conduct  of  Its  Inhabitants,  in  for- 
cibly imprisoning  the  Archduke  Maximilian,  induced  his 
father,  tne  Km|>eror  of  G«>m)aDr,  to  visit  the  city  with 
such  destructive  vengeance  that  ncoceforth  Its  greatness 
died  away.  Its  trade  was  transferred  to  Antwerp,  and 
the  religious  persecution  and  brutal  forodty  of  the 
Spanish  umler  Philip  II.  and  the  Duke  of  Alva  com- 
pirtedtho  prur«-ss  of  Ms  ruin,  at  the  end  of  the  IGth  cm- 
tury*,  by  compelling  Us  artlians  to  escape  for  their  lives 
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to  BngUiul.  wbtre  they  fouud  « heart;  welcome  ftom 
Quem  BlUalx’th,  and  Iwctme  the  meant  of  eatablUhin^ 
the  woollen  mamifActurca,  for  which  thia  country  hat 
•lace  become  so  dittinguUhi*d.  Thu  fub«(.-quent  butory 
of  Bruges,  under  the  dotninlon  of  the  Si»aiti»h,  French, 
and  Austrians,  Is  comparatively  of  little  interest. 

In  glancing  over  the  records  of  the  old  cities  of  Flan* 
ders.  VO  tloJ  a reckless  passion  for  fruL>dum  dcvctopiiig 
itself  in  a lung  succession  of  obstinate  and  sanguinary 
conflicts  l^tvccn  the  p*>aple  and  (heir  rulers,  aud  often 
between  difTfrent  towns  and  parties.  By  turns  we  find 
the  victorious  citizens.  enjo>lngashort  intern)  of  intem- 
perate and  insolmt  triumph,  abusing  the  blculngs  pro- 
cured by  the  death  of  ihovu.inds  of  their  compatriots,  and 
then  find  them  ruinously  di-fcattnl,  aud  suflering  long  pe- 
riods of  abject  slavery  ami  tinancUJ  exhaustion  under  the 
di'S|K>tism  of  their  b.m^hty  and  ambitious  conquerors. 

Bruges,  during  its  gulden  age  of  coiumcrclal  ascendancy 
In  the  middle  ages,  was  the  native  place  of  numerous 
eminent  scbulasilc  and  philosophic  authors,  classical 
coiiimuiitaturs,  mathematicians,  jurisconsults,  Uiculo- 

f;uins,  physicians,  and  painters.  A list  of  these  |>oriuns 
s given  lii  the  llrst  of  tfio  following  works,  on  the  autho- 
rity of  which  tlie  statements  of  the  present  artklu  priiici- 

?afly  de{>end.  { I'amltr  Moftfn's  Diet.  Gx'og.  <U  la 
landre  OccideHlaU  ; Guide  Books  hy  CogUtn,  Boyce, 
IfC.  i Murray's  lia^-Hook : D^Ucet  du  Hoyt  li'it  i 
iiraUam't  Hist,  qf  lAe  yclkeriandf,  ^e.)  A plan  of  the 
city  of  Bruges,  on  a Urge  scale,  has  been  published  by 
tile  ( ieograph.  Estab.  of  Brussels. 

BUUttGES,  a town  of  the  Prussian  Stales,  prov. 
niiine,  reg.  Dusscldurf,  on  the  Schwalmen.  tu  m.  a.  W. 
Krmp<'ii.  Pop.  7-M).  It  has  a fine  Catholic,  and  a Cal- 
vinist church,  with  linen  fabrics,  bleach-fields,  olUiniUs, 
a:ul  a tannery. 

UUCIGUIE'RRi  a town  of  France,  dep.  Tam,  cap. 
cant.,  on  the  Thori,  4 to.  S.  Castres.  Pop.  4,000.  It 
manufactures  flatmels,  coverlets,  and  other  descriptions 
of  woollen  goods. 

BllCilC,  a town  of  the  Priusian  States,  prov.  Hhinc. 
rog.  Ctilognc,  4 m.  \V.  the  Uhiiie,  and  9 m.  S.  (k>logne. 
Pop.  1,700.  It  is  surrounded  by  walls.  Is  well  built,  and 
has  a somliuiry  for  the  lostructioo  of  schoolmasters  ; 
but  it  derives  its  principal  consequence  from  the  magiii* 
ficent  castle  in  its  vicinity,  commences!  in  17J.>  by  the 
elector  (’lera>*nl  Augustus,  of  Bavaria,  ami  finished  by 
Maxtmlli.ui  FrMcrick.  It  is  splendidly  fitted  up.  and 
nns  extciuivc  pleasuro*grounds  aud  gardens  ^Schrei- 
her. ) 

BRU.MATH,  a town  of  France,  dcp.  Bas-Rhln,  cap. 
cant.,  on  the  Zorn.  12  m.  N N.W.  Sfnuburg.  Pop. 
4,!31.  It  It  supposf^  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  anci.'tit 
Hr>tc<mutgus ; and  the  medals,  marbles,  urns,  k^c.,  w lilcii 
havel>een  fuund  here  pruve,  at  Icuut.  that  it  had  btH>n 
luh'^ited  by  tUo  Humans.  Some  hard  fighliiig  took 
place  in  its  vicinage,  in  1793,  bclwouu  tbu  Frcuch  and 
Austrian*.  (DictOiua.) 

BRUNS,  a town  of  ine  Austrian  States,  cap.  Mnr.iv!a, 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Schwarsa  and  Zwittawa,  70  in. 
N.S'.E.  Vienna.  lat.  49^  IP  ‘iJS"  S.,  long.  IH-WZV  K. 
pop.  3«,n00,  cxe.  garris.in  of3,000  or  4.000.  It  is  built  on 
the  d<H:UvUy  of  a hill,  having  tho  caiiiedrol  on  Its  sum- 
mit and  the  sidnirbs  at  its  lout:  it  encircled  by  wails, 
instions,  and  trenches,  and  was  fonnorly  defctidLyl  bv  the 
cit^el  of  Spielberg,  on  the  hill  of  that  name  to  the  U’.  of 
the  town  ; nut  the  defences  of  the  latter  having  been  de. 
stroynd  by  tho  French,  It  is  now  used  as  a state  prison 
ami  house  of  correction  \ Silvio  Pelilco  was  shut  up  In  it 
for  above  8 years.  Though  narrow  aud  crookt'u,  tho 
atroots  aro  WI-U  paved,  lignted,  mid  provided  with  f«Mt 
pavoiiienU.  Amung  tho  public  buildings  are, — the  CAtho- 
tlral,  ronvarkablc  for  the  helglit  of  its  nave;  .St.  Jacob’s 
cliurch,  built  In  1313,  with  a ttiwer  27fi  R.  In  height,  a hell 
w oiglilng  1 1&  centners,  and  some  mLmumcnt>. ; the  epis- 
copal palace  ; the  I^ndJutut,  formerly  a rich  Augustine 
convent,  now  the  residence  of  tho  governor,  and  tho  place 
of  meeting  of  the  state*  of  the  p.ov. ; tlie  t»vrn-h'mse, 
a Goihk  structure,  built  in  l.^ll  ; the  itarracks,  an  eti- 
ormuut  pile,  formerly  the  Jesuits'  college,  having  7 
courts,  a fine  church,  and  a rUling-school ; ihf  tluatro, 
with  its  assembly-rooms ; the  Maria  school  for  young 
Indies,  Ac.  Many  of  the  nubility  Iwlonglng  to  the  prov. 
Imvo  here  fin^a-aros,  which  give  an  air  <T  cmtidour  to 
the  tuwu.  The  quartsrr  called  the  I'rantoiislHng  is 
very  ]ticturesque ; in  the  gardens  a marble  innnunent 
was  crosXed  in  IhIK.  In  bonmir  of  the  late  eraiHTor  Frin- 
CIS  I.  The  .\usgarteo,  a (uirli  laid  out  as  a gnntcn,  was 
oj»enod  to  the  public  by  J»>seph  II.  Briinn  U the  seat  of 
a bishopric  and  of  the  govenmient  of  Moravia  and  Aus. 
trinn  Sflokia.  of  a Protestant  consista^*.  a court  uf  ap- 
peal. high  crlmin.d  and  udiitarjr  courts,  the  lon/treekt,  or 
nubias'  cemrt  fur  the  prov..  and  is  the  place  of  meeting  of 
the  prurindal  estates,  and  the  residemv  of  their  standing 
cominitiee.  It  has  a pbilusophiral  institute,  n gymna- 
sium. a princiihit  normal  srhitol  ; sciiools  fur  >oung 
U.ii«s,trade<unfn.and  morhanirs ; a thimlogit'o]  semiimry, 
and  uumorous  p.imh  and  infant  schools , on  linivrial 
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•odety  fbr  the  encouragement  of  a^cnlturt'  and  of  the 
natural  history  and  geography  of  Moravia,  to  which  U 
attarhod  a valuable  museum,  a botanical  garden,  suid  a 
public  library.  It  has  general,  orphan,  and  lying-in  hos- 
pitals : a lutiHtlc  asylum  ; with  numerous  InsUtutious  for 
tlio  relief  of  the  poor.  Tho  manufactures  of  Brunn  arc 
of  very  cousiderable  value  and  importance.  Those  of 
woollen  goods  are  the  most  extensive  in  tlie  empire ; ami 
the  town  has  thence  been  calltnl  tho  Austrian  Leeds. 
Latterly,  however,  the  cloth  trade  has  been  represented 
as  not  in  a very  pru4i>erotis  state.  The  cotton  manufic- 
turo  has  been  Introduced,  and  has  niade  consider.ible 
progress;  and  silk,  glass,  soap,  tobacco,  and  tuachiuery, 
aro  extensively  produced.  Its  trade  is  very  extensive  ; 
and  it  will  lie  slUi  Cartlier  promoted  by  the  branch  which 
is  to  be  carried  to  it  frutn  the  railway  now  bring  made 
from  Vienna  to  Ualiria.  {,OtUrreitchc»  Encye.t  ^tsr- 
ray't  H tndbook,  A<*-) 

BRUNSWICK  ^kior.BraHnscktrcig),  TIIR  DLTtlY 
OK,  lu  Germany,  consists  of  five  detached  ptrrlionsof  terrU 
toryon  the  rivers  \Vt*«’r,  Seine.  Oeker.and  Alier,  betwivu 
lat.-M®  3s*  and  N.,  and  lung.  9^  !</ and  U®  22*  E. 

It  occupies  part  of  the  va*t  plain  which  stretches  from  the 
' foot  of  the  iLu-z  muimt-ilns,  and  their  contimialioD  (the 
j Soiling)  to  tbn  German  Ocean  and  tho  Baltlr.  with  a 
>rtioii  of  the  rise  of  those  chains  on  the  N.  side.  Tbu 
r^eft  portion  Contains  tlio  dblrliU  of  Wulfeiibuctcl  and 
Si-iibuiugen,  in  whkb  the  cities  of  Brunswick  and  Wulf- 
ciibutlel,  and  the  towns  of  KiKiig-laittcr  aud  Helmsta,U, 
are  situated.  The  district  of  \V><lfi-nbutt«4  is  travorsi*d  by 
the  Ocker,  which  rises  in  the  liars  mountains,  and  I*  noC 
navigable.  The  .\ller  iraverse*  the  district  of  Schuniit- 
gen,  but  Is  not  navigable  in  that  part  of  its  courre  ; mtr  U 
the  Seine  navigable,  which  traverses  the  district  of  that 
name.  The  Wc*<t,  which  forms  the  bomuiary  of  the 
duchy  toward*  Prussian  Wt-stpImlU  for  n con»ideral*lr 
distance.  alTords  an  excellent  water  communicaiiuD  w ith 
tho  Mra  and  'he  harbour  of  Bremen  on  tho  one  aide, 
and  With  the  staU^  uf  llirtse  and  Tliurinria,  in  tho 
heart  of  Germany,  on  Uie  other,  by  mean*  of  Uie  Werra 
and  the  Fulda,  which  unite  near  Miiiden.  and  lhcn«'<? 
bike  the  name  of  Weser.  This  river,  which  f<»m:s  tiui 
main  outlet  fur  the  waters  falling  from  the  N.  and  \V. 
sides  of  the  Hars,  and  the  Thuringian  forest  ultlniately 
receives  all  the  smaller  streams  wbicli  previously  uniu* 
with  the  Alier.  excepting  the  Bo«le,  which  falls  into  tho 
Saale,  a tributary  of  the  Elbe,  and  which  traverses  llio 
third  and  must  southern  deti^ed  porHoii  of  terrllorj', 
till*  district  of  Blankenbiirg.  Of  the  Hors  mountains, 
which,  with  the  Thurimnan  furest,  sej>aralo'  Uie  tribu- 
Urios  of  the  F.lbe  from  those  of  the  W ever ; a cwisid«T- 
ab!o  portion.  vaUiabiu  for  minerals  and  fiiresU  of  vast 
extent,  belongs  to  Brunswick.  The  summit  of  lh« 
lirm'keti,  and  the  rude  and  almost  Impassable  Central 
Harz,  in  which  granite,  mica  slate,  and  primitive 
formatlims  preslomiuate,  belong  to  Hanover,  while  the 
E.  and  \V.  falls  of  the  range,  In  which  tim  transition 
and  secondary  formations  prevail,  lorm  luirt  of  the 
Duchy  of  Brunswick.  A portion  of  this  mouiilain  chain 
bcloogt  jointly  to  the  two  governments,  and  Is  dUllii- 
uishi^  by  the  denomination  of  Communion  llnrz.  The 
Ighest  summits  within  the  Duchy  are  the  Wormberg, 
R.,  and  the  Ackermanshutie,  2.708  R.  in  height. 
The  next  considerable  mountain,  or.  rather.  fore*C 
range,  is  the  Soiling,  which  lies  between  the  rivers 
,S<*lne  and  Weser.  and  Is  covered  with  extensive  and  va- 
lualile  wood*  of  oak  and  beech.  The  summits  of  this 
chain  are  of  no  great  elevation.  Iron  is  fuun«l,  and  s.uid- 
stone,  known  uiuler  the  name  of  SolHiiger  stone*.  Is 
quarried  In  them.  The  Idm,  a slight  range  of  heights 
iM'tweeii  the  Ovker  and  tho  Alier,  is  covereo  with  wxals 
of  nxk  and  beech,  and  contains  veins  of  iron  and  bi*ds 
of  cool,  with  occa>ionai  minenil  springs. 

Two  ira.all  iletached  portions  of  territory,  vlr.,_  thp 
circuit  of  Thediiighausen  on  the  Weser,  to  the  N.W. 
of  llameln,  and  that  of  Bndenbur/,  are  euclufti-d  by  the 
Hanoverian  lerrilory,  and  form  part,  the  former  of  the 
Weser  district,  the  latter  of  iho  Seine  district.  Finally, 
the  detoch4*d  circuit  of  KnUonlo,  Inclosed  within  the 
Prttsd'iii  province  of  Saxony,  boiongi  to  tlic  tlistrlct  of 
Schimingen.  Ai'cnrding  to  tlie  latest  othdal  returns,  the 
po]iu)alJon,  in  ]k32,  amounted  tu  243,7><3  inlMblLants, 
comprised  in  41.<jno  f;unliirs.  The  Weimar  Alinaua-  k 
give*  the  foll'iuing  s-irvey  ft»r  1K13:... 
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The  Ttrknu  rellf^otu  denomlnatloni  are  that  clautfled : 
l<uU  eran,  M3, 700.  in  33H  pariche*.  with  churchea  aixl 
ch«)»cU,  directed  br  lupcrlDtemieots,  ami  7 grneral 
■up^Dtemlcnt* ; the  CalvIuiMa  have  but  one  parish, 
and  the  Catholics  three  parishes.  The  most  perfect  to- 
leration and  equalitr  of  dril  and  rclifloiu  rights  are 
shared  by  all  the  Christian  pertuaslont.  The  Jews,  I?>00 
in  number.haTQ  four  synagogues.  The  number  of  Hem- 
buters  (a  Lind  of  Quakers)  Is  stated  at  100. 

A census  of  the  pop.  In  1814  gave  207,000  as  the  num* 
l>rr  of  the  inhab.,  ablch  consequently  increased  down  to 
l(d2  ia  the  proportion  of  about  I per  cent,  perann. ; 
and,  supposing  the  same  rate  of  increase  to  have  con- 
tinued down  to  the  present  time  (1930),  the  pop.  will 
uow  be  nearly  263,00u.  We  have  stated  that  (lie  billy 
parts  of  the  duchy  are  covered  with  forests  of  Ar,  oak, 
and  beech.  According  to  l>r.  Volger,  about  3M),0t4)  acres 
are  arable  juid  meadow  land,  2bl,<JO0  acres  forests,  and 
22h,<sm.i  uQcultivauyi  moors, water,  Ac.  The  plain  at  the  N. 
fall  of  the  Harx  is  mostly  of  a limestone  sutl,  alternating 
with  bed*  of  loam,  and  is  fertile ; the  districts  along  the 
Weter  and  Seine  are  also  fertile  ; but  the  predominant 
feature  is  sand  in  those  p.ar(s.  Towards  the  N.  part 
of  the  duchy,  these  fruitful  plains  merge  into  the 
Arid  and  unproductive  sandy  ncathi  of  Dolgen  and 
Liincberg.  The  average  produce  of  com,  of  all  de«- 
criplions,  is  estimated,  by  Vcllguth  at  about 

ars.;  oil  from  Uiisced,  rape,  and  poppies  at  I’jno  tons, 
ax  4MiD  ton*.  Iiesides  tohoixo,  madder,  and  bops,  in 
each  uf  whidi  articles,  the  pr^uce  considerably  ex- 
ccctls  the  cousumption.  Cattle  breeding  is  estrned  on 
successfully  in  the  river  districts;  and  Improved  breeds 
of  cattle  and  she«*p  are  found  on  all  the  larger  estates. 
Hogs  are  very  extensively  reared;  but  the  sausages  and 
l>ams  uf  Urunstsick  enjoy  so  much  roputatiun,  that  a 
Urge  importation  of  ho^  takes  place  from  the  neigh- 
bouring stat(^,  tbe  produce  Of  which  is  sent  to  ail  pvts 
of  the  Coutiucut.  Horses  are  not  reared  in  sufficient 
imtnbi’rs  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  duchy,  and  are  an- 
niully  brought  from  Holstein  and  Mecklenburg. 

The  extensive  foresta.  which  had  stiS'crcd,  from  many 
years  of  neglect  and  wasteful  management,  have  of  late 
isecQ  improved  under  scientific  direction,  and  are  divided 
into  4 iiispectorsliipe  (t'orlmfiUeriin),  and  61  forester's 
districts.  Timber,  of  valuable  quality,  is  annually  floated 
domn  the  Ocker,  Seine,  Innerste,  and  Weter,  especially 
from  the  Harx  and  the  Soiling  forests,  and  forms  a coiuf- 
derablo  object  of  export  trade.  The  game  in  these  forests 
is  not  very  abundant,  consisting  of  red  deer,  roebucks, 
hares,  and  raliblts,  with  occasiotuU  wild  boars.  A s)>ccles 
uf  throstle  ( AVamni/spogc/)  caught  by  ihouiandt  lu  the 
w Inter  aeason,  U esteemed  a great  delicacy.  Fish  not 
very  abundant,  nor  of  rare  sorts.  The  mineral  riches  of 
the  Harx  mountains,  although  no  longer  so  prolific  as  re- 
ported in  former  times,  afford  employment  to  a number 
of  industrious  individuaU,  and  are  managed  partlv  in 
eanjuiictlon  with  Hanover,  and  partly  by  Brunswick  alone. 
The  Itammels  berg,  near  (loslar,  of  which  3-7tlis  Is  the 
share  of  Brunswick,  and  4-7ths  that  of  Hoimver,  pruducctl, 
in  two  recent  years,  the  following  quantities : — 
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Iron  is  the  chief  proiluce  of  the  mines  workc^l  sep.t- 
rotely  by  Brunswick  in  the  threo  districts  of  the  llari. 
Weser,  and  Blankcnb«‘rg.  They  are  nil  worked  on  go- 
vernment account,  and  as  well  as  the  salt  mines,  stemu 
cutting  mill*,  four  glass  houses,  and  the  porcelain  marm-  - 
factory  at  Fur»tenberg,  are  muter  the  direction  of  a 
mining  bo.ird  at  Brunswick.  The  salt  works  are  very 
ConoMerabIc ; they  are  established  at  Salx<l.ihlum  aud 
S.'iIxtlelK-nhall.  in  the  dliitrict  of  Wolfenhuttel,  and  at 
8ch(iningen.  That  .nt  S;dz«lalilum  ha*  b^-<-n  worked  since 
the  I3th  century.  The  brine  spring  at  JuUusliall  is  worked 
jointly  with  Hanover.  In  the  Brunneiiholx,  near  Ilehn. 
staiit  there  is  a cn.'U-mlne  with  two  sliaAs,  and  another 
near  Walkcnried,  wliere  ahibaster  and  agates  arc  found. 
Mineral  springs  occur  in  several  i^u’ts ; those  aoar  I Icim- 
stailt  and  MecM-n  arc  frequcuteil  by  invalids.  Aipholtum 
and  other  bituminoiu  substanci-s  arc  found  in  maor  parts 
of  tbe  Harx  mountains,  especially  at  the  Kammeis  berg 
and  iberg. 

Boshles  the  Iron-works,  linen  weaving  is  the  chief  ar- 
ticle of  manufacture.  According  to  Becker,  It  is  mostly  | 
woven  In  the  towns  of  Sclidningen.  KoDlgslmttcr,  Schop-  - 
pcuhtadt,  Lxngelsheim,  and  in  several  towns  of  (he  Harz  , 
and  Weser  districts.  I^arge  blcaching-eround*  arc  found  ' 
at  Heckcnbcck.  Camlets  are  the  unly  descriptions  of 
woollens  woven  within  the  duchr ; a spinning-mill  for 
woollen  yarn  has  been  establishcxf  at  Bevern  ; and  spin- 
ning li  a great  sourer  of  Industry  amongst  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Liittcr  and  BamilK'rgc,  and  at  Lesre.  Dyeing  is  < 
rarrtod  on  at  i)ib<>ppcnstad(,  K.ol^ordc,  and  VoVifcldc. 
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I Brewing  is  exteoxlrely  carried  on  In  all  the  principal 
towns,  but  the  beer  is  bad.  and  does  not  prevent  the  ud4- 
I Tcrial  uso  of  brandy  amongst  the  lower  classes.  The 
I Mumme,  a heavy  draught  extracted  from  malt,  is  now 
' principally  used  by  (>ersons  in  delicate  health,  and  is  ex- 
portod  for  that  purpose  to  all  parts  of  Germany.  Oil 
and  sawing  mills  are  found  on  nearly  all  the  principal 
streams,  and  the  prepvatlonofthe  root  of  chicory  os  a sub- 
stitute for  coffee,  which  attained  to  a great  extent  during 
tbe  exclusion  of  colonial  produce  under  the  continentiu 
system,  is  still  favoured  by  high  duties  on  such  produce 
within  the  limits  of  the  customs'  league.  Becaer  e*tl- 
matvs  tbe  quantity  annuallv  prepared  at  6,750  tons.  The 
price  of  Lxbour  is  usually  ogg.  (about  9d. ) per  diem,  in 
the  country,  and  something  more  in  towns.  Trade,  es- 
pecially tbe  transit  trade,  Is  a great  source  of  emolumetit 
both  to  the  (own  and  duchy  of  Brunswick,  and  is  princi- 
pally transacted  at  its  oncicut  fair,  which  still  keeps  up 
all  iu  importance,  and  bids  fair  to  succeed  to  Leipxlg  as 
*oon  at  the  railway  which  is  now  constnicting  from  the 
Hiirx  shall  be  coutltiucd  to  some  navigable  point  of  tbo 
Alter  or  the  Kllw.  Brunswick  is  engaged  by  treaty  in  a 
ca%u>ms‘  league  with  Oldenburg  and  Hanover  (&-c  Oxa- 
M*NY),  which  opens  to  her  the  mniinunicatlon  with  the 
(jermojt  Occum  by  ine.ins  of  the  Flbe  and  Weser,  while  the 
cmht  and  ancU-nt  trading  roonections  of  the  Brunswick 
mercantile  houses  fill  up  a blank  which  would  otherwise 
be  very  scnsli>lc  in  that  league.  The  government  wisely 
directs  its  ullc-ntiou  to  the  encouragement  of  the  diflbr- 
ent  industrial  resources,  and  has  preferred  estobUshine  a 
liberally -endowed  and  wcU-conaiicled  system  of  edu- 
cation to  tlie  ini{K)sition  of  protrciing  dutle«.  by  which 
one  class  of  the  |M*ople  is  aided  at  the  cost  of  the  others. 
The  foundation  uf  the  “Real  Institute,'’ which  unites  with 
practical  instruction  in  agriculture  and  the  management 
of  forests  (he  srlentilic  Inrormaliim  on  which  the  hiuher 
branches  of  these  orcu|iali(ms,  os  well  as  mining,  and  tho 
, mechanical  and  chemical  arts,  ought  to  be  founded,  marks 
' an  epoch,  even  in  Geniiany,  where  so  much  care  is  shown 
I for  intellectu.’d  Improvement.  Nor  are  tbe  higher 
I branches  of  knowlMge  by  any  means  neglected.  The 
j Lyceum,  formcrlr  the  C.iroline  College;  2 normal  schools 
i for  teachers ; ana  C gymnasia,  afford  ample  means  of  cuU 
; tivating  (hem.  Tbe  university  formerly  exiiling  at  Helm- 
stadt,  the  revenue*  and  library  of  which  were  trans- 
ferre<l  during  the  Weriphalian  regime  to  Ohitlngim.  has 
not  been  ro-e«tiU>U*lied,  but  Gottingen  Is  rMardr<i  as  tho 
university  of  the  duchy.  There  are  63  hurgners*  srhtwls, 
and  3«iU  elementary  schools,  giving  one  to  nearly  every 
village.  The  revenues  of  9 secularised  convents  and  ri>- 
Uginus  foundations  are  applied  to  support  a number  of 
Unmarried  young  women  a^  other  persons  on  the  pre- 
K'ntations  uf  tbo  patrons.  The  charitable  foundations 
are  52  lu  number. 

The  inhaiiitonts  of  the  duchv  are  mostly  descendants 
of  (he  ancient Brokmonner,’^  a branch  of  the  Sassrn 
or  Saxons,  and  tho  Low. German  laugusge  is  universal 
among  the  villagers,  except  on  tho  lUrx,  whose  mining 
population  was  drawn  frum  Up)>cr  Germany,  and  speaks 
Iligh-Gcrman.  The  names  of  »ome  villages,  as  Weuden, 
Ac.,  arc  p«‘rhaps  the  sole  remains  of  the  ancient  Wendish 
or  blavuntaii  luhabltanti  of  the  north-eastern  parts  of 
the  duchy.  The  higher  classes  of  the  towns  s|>caa  High- 
German.  which,  as  all  over  Germany,  is  the  Language  of 
public  business  and  of  tho  schools.  Pertooal  courage 
and  open-heartedness  are  the  leading  characteristics  of 
the  Brunswickers,  and,  until  the  feeing  was  on  a re- 
cent occasion  wantonly  trilled  with  om  abased,  they 
were  distinguUhcil  by  an  unshaken  attachment  to  the 
reigning  house.  They  arc  allowed  to  be  (he  best  sl- 
tuati<l,  In  point  of  comfort  and  village  reonomy.  of  all 
the  Germans,  and  tho  aspect  of  the  whole  country  Is 
lmflc.itive  of  good  order  ojw  prosperity.  The  discontent 
of  the  oppressed  inh.ibitants  who,  being  long  accus- 
tomt?d  to  the  m:ld  rule  nf  wise  princes,  found  tho 
lyramiicol  innovatiims  uf  the  late  Duke  Cborlcs  In- 
supp>jrtablc,  led  In  1930  to  the  expuUicn  of  tlmt  prince, 
and  the  transfer  of  the  sovereignty  to  his  second  brother 
William,  who  has  since  been  recognised  as  reigning 
duke  by  the  great  powers  of  F.urope,  One  of  the  first 
art*  of  this  prince's  sovereignty  was  in  conjunction  with 
the  **  I^xmUtande,”  or  estates  to  remodel  tlio  constl- 
tulhm  which  had  IxH'n  given  In  1920  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Count  Munster  during  the  minority  of  the  former 
duke.  Instead  of  two  chambers  the  representation 
of  the  pe<iple  Is  now  confided,  agrcc.'itdy  to  the  old 
German  fashion,  to  one  house  of  Assembly,  but  which 
is  eomposnl  of  elcrte'l  members;  10  deputies  being 
taken  from  amongst  the  owners  of  the  "H  knight’s 
estates  within  the  dvichy,  12  from  the  princi;sal  towns, 
lo  from  the  villages  and  peasantry  of  the  open  country, 
whether  hulding  fre«'hold  or  copyhold  property,  and 
16  chosen  from  all  classes  fndikcnmUuttcIy  by  electors 
nanuxi  by  each  class.  %Vith  the  exception  of  two 
ineml»rrs  f*f  the  higher  clergy,  which  must  be  cho*cn, 
no  distinction  of  r:uik  or  pro;>erty  influences  or  limits 
the  choice  of  this  lost  |K)rtlou  of  the  usembly.  The 
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memberi  chocon  for  the  towns  for  the  country 
must,  h<»wcver,  belong  to  that  class  of  each  which  wys 
the  highest  amount  of  taxes,  and  which  is  6xed  to 
include  one-tenth  of  the  houses  in  town,  and  one-fourth 
of  the  landed  holdings.  The  Chamber  merU  e»erjr 
three  ye.\rs,  and  renews  one-half  of  the  members  of 
each  clius  by  a new  election.  The  budget  is  roted  for 
three  years,*  and  the  Chamber  has  the  right  of  con- 
trolling the  expenss's  of  the  state,  under  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  oblljratlon  to  provide  for  the  dignity  and 
power  of  the  government.  This  new  conitltution, 
which  was  proclaimed  lith  Oct.,  IMi.  provides  for 
many  rights  of  the  subject,  which  are  not  acknowledged 
in  other  German  states,  amongst  others,  — that  every 
person  who  Is  arrested  bt*  brought  up  for  examination 
within  24  hours,  and  then  dcliver«>d  over  to  hit  proper 
Judge ; where  the  course  of  justice  is  impeded  by  go- 
vernment influeuce,  recourse  lies  to  the  Chambers  ; the 
right  of  emigration  and  removal  to  any  other  country 
unlmp^ed  is  acknowleilged.  Two  of  the  counsellors 
(Judges)  of  the  court  of  the  duchy,  are  to  1>e  chosen  by 
the  Chamber ; all  privileges  of  various  classes  of  the 
community  are  abolished,  and  perfect  equally  before 
the  law  is  established.  In  the  nrst  sittings  or  the  new 
chamber  the  manorial  duet  and  scrslei>sof  all  emphr- 
teutic  fiefs  were  declared  redeemable ; the  dues  In 
money  and  kind  at  yrnrt’  purcliase.  the  service  dues 
at  IS  times  their  estlmaU'd  value.  The  municipal  iustl- 
tutions  were  modified  at  the  same  period,  and  the  free- 
dom t/f  the  cities  rendered  easy  of  acquititirm.  Tho 
magistracy  is  composed  partly  of  salaried  and  ]>artly 
of  honorary  officers,  dopendcul  on  the  sanction  of  a 
council  of  freemen  chosen  by  the  citiiens  at  Urge,  and 
who  vote  the  sums  requisite  for  the  service  of  the  city. 
The  official  published  statenrent  of  the  revenue  and 
expenditure  lor  the  period  1^1  to  li»3U  gives  the  follow- 
ing results:—  


Rwtnor. 

Expvnditnrv. 

Land  ktx 
Pnvotisl  tax 
Indtrrct  taxes 
Humps 
PavsOTcnuru 
Foa|.<iAc«  aoJ  tolls 
LMtm 

Uamains  and  ethiFr 
tpraBcbai 

ixWt. 

Ml.^Wi 

97fi.707 

lU.'SK) 

a I, MW 

3l.l!7 

MO^lt 

Dv^srtoMiu  of  ja»- 

|>o.  ft  nance 

Do.  war  • 

Do.  pollcv  • 

Ktirtortlinarr 

Imildina  et  (lentn 
Intrrrst  of  vablio 
ileUi 

Halartta  in  varloos 
drfaanmviiu  and 
sInUnf  fund 

tMi. 

470,s:i 

tH.HI9 

aK.V.774 

IXt.ttft 

X77,«S6 

49I.7GO 

54r>,930 

S93.IM 

Total 

3.SS7.G44 

Tcsal 

This  estimate  contains  only  the  surplus  revenue  of 
the  domains  left  after  defraying  the  rhll  list  of  the 
l)oke.  which  amounts  to  237.c00  dollars  annimlly. 
The  l>uke  further  derives  a revenue  of  170.<H10  florins 
from  the  duchy  of  (h^ls,  in  Sllcshi,  and  a niedlalIsM  prlnci* 
pality  under  the  sovereignty  of  Prussia,  which  is  an  npiut- 
nage  of  Uie  second  branch  of  the  House  of  Brunsw  ick. 
Finally,  the  estates  of  the  convents  and  religious  founda- 
tions secularised  at  the  period  of  the  reformation,  and  then 
drattivcd  to  support  the  clergy  and  Institutions  of  educa- 
tion. form  a seMrarate  fund,  which  doe*  not  enter  into 
the  budget,  yielding  the  sum  of  M0.GU5  dollars  annually. 
A resolution  of  the  chamber  fixed  the  lowest  amount  of 
salary  of  a parish  minister  at  400  dollars,  and  that  of  a 
villan  schoolmaster  at  UJ  dollars  per  annum,  the  amount 
required  to  make  up  these  sums  being  chargeable  on  the 
buiiget.  The  public  debt  is  stated  not  to  exceed  2.3<X>.(XIU 
florins,  and  is  being  rnpidlr  reduced.  On  tho  whole, 
this  little  state  is  one  of  the  liest  managed  in  Kurope  In 
every  department  of  administration.  Hnia’cting  the 
principles  u)xm  which  taxes  arc  im)Mivi-d.wc  have  collM*ted 
the  following  nartlculari.  For  the  land-tax.  the  ground 
Is  rated  accoraing  to  four  classes,  ami  a separate  assess- 
ment is  laid  on  each.  The  personal  tax  Is  a capitation 
assessment  in  all  persons  wno  are  of  age,  ami  is  divided 
Into  10  classes,  wiioie  contribution  varies  front  about 
8s.  2d.  to  about  V.  per  annum.  The  indirect  taxes  are 

lervied  in  conjunction  with  Hanover  ami  Allriiburg,  ac- 
cording to  a moderate  tariff,  which  affords  rncouragement 
to  rtative  industry,  writhout  aiming  at  forcing  prer'oclous 
manufactures.  A tax  is  levied  upon  hoviset,  and  some 
tolls  on  providons  carried  into  towns  for  sale ; but  these 
are  local  assessments  formuniciiml  purpnM‘s. 

The  present  Duke  of  lirunswick  is  the  liiteal  JescemUnt 
of  Henry  the  I. ion,  Ihn  last  of  the  house  of  \Nelf,  who 
held  the  united  dtw'hies  of  Bavaria  and  Kaxnny.  In  their 
rivalry  with  the  Suablan  house  of  Holveiistaufeu  In  the 
12th  century,  the  party  of  tho  powerful  Welfs  was  stronger 
In  Italy  than  in  Germany.  .1)1(1  ihejealoustr  entertained  of 
their  power  in  tlie  former  country  causeu  all  the  princes 
nf  the  emplie  to  unite  with  the  Emps'ror  Frederick  Bar- 
barossa  in  humbling  them.  Henry  the  Lion  having 
reftised  to  aid  tlial  i>ni|>eror  in  his  wvs  with  tlie  free 
ltali.u)  cities  and  the  |Ht]ie,  was  de|>rived,  by  a d*<reo  of 
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the  diet  In  llfiO.ofboth  duchies,  and  only  left  the  posses^ 
sion  of  his  Alodial  domains  of  DrunswIcE  and  Lfineburg. 
which  were  subsequently  split  Into  numerous  branches, 
but  merged  finally  in  the  still  reigning  lines  of  Lune>’ 
burg  (or  Hanover)  and  Bnintwlca.  which  is  the  elder 
branch.  As  such,  the  crown  of  Bogland  would  have 
devolved  to  this  line,  which  claims  descent  from  thr 
daughter  of  Henry  II.  on  the  extinction  of  the  House  oT 
Stuart,  had  not  the  Duke  of  Luneburg,  afterwarda 
George  1.,  by  marrying  the  daughter  of  EUxabeth, 
Countess  Palwne.  the  (lighter  of  James  I.  of  England, 
procured  a prior  claim  to  the  younger  line.  Treaties  uC 
mutual  Inheritance  exist  between  the  houses  of  Hanover 
and  Brunswick,  and  the  succession  onir  passes  to  the 
female  side  when  legitimate  male  heirs  fail.  The  intimata 
family  connection  which  In  the  last  century  subsisted 
between  the  House  of  Brunswick  and  tho  reigning  Emi- 
lies of  Great  Britain  and  Prussia,  engaged  the  princes  of 
Brunswick  in  political  altianrcs  with  these  two  powers.  In 
ouposltiou  to  France,  and  ocrasionallv  to  Austria.  The 
Prussian  army,  at  the  outset  of  the  disastrous  cammUgn 
of  1806.  was  commanded  by  the  Duke  Charles  William 
Ferdinand  of  Brunswick,  who  fell  in  the  battle  of  Jena. 
Although  be  bad  declared  bis  duchy  neutral,  and  no 
Brunswick  troops  were  with  the  Prussian  army,  yet  hia 
lands  were  immediately  seised  bv  the  conqueror,  and  in- 
corporated with  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia-  His  youngest 
son.  Frederick  William,  after  the  death  of  his  eldest,  and 
the  abdication  of  bis  second  brother,  the  sole  remaining 
heir,  served  for  some  time  In  the  Prussian,  and  afterwarda 
in  the  Austrian  army.  In  this  adventurous  prince 
raised  a small  corps,  and  attempted,  in  co-operaihm  with 
the  grand  Austrian  armr,  to  excite  a diversion  in  tho 
nurti)  of  Germany  ; but  finding  his  cause  ruined  by  the 
victory  of  the  French  at  Wagraro.  he  crossed  the  whole 
of  Germany,  at  the  head  of  a small  body,  not  exceeding 
2.000  men,  and  marched  ftom  the  Bohemian  frontier  to 
the  sea  coast  near  Bremen.  Eluding  and  alternately 
fighting  the  various  French  corp*  whlcn  crossed  hU  pas- 
sage with  equal  good  fortune  and  bravery,  be  succeeded 
In  emtiarklng  for  England,  where  his  troops  joined 
the  British  array,  with  permission  to  retain  the  black 
uniform  which  their  bravery  had  rendered  celebrated, 
and  served  until  IHI4  in  the  |wninsula.  Haring  regained 
his  dominions,  under  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  of 
Vienna,  Frederick  William  fell  at  the  bead  of  bis  troops 
while  maintaining  thej^itlon  of  Qiiatre  Bras,  two  days 
before  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  In  the  Germanic  Con- 
fmieration,  Brunswick  ranks  as  the  thirteenth  voice,  con- 
j ’inttywith  Nassau,  and  has  two  voices  In  the  Plenum. 
The  contingent  to  the  Confe^rate  army  Is  2,d96  men, 
cvmslsting  nf  1,C2A  infantry,  21<9  cavalry,  and  172  artillery 
and  pioouers. 

Haunswirg,  a city  of  Germany,  cap.  of  the  above 
duchy,  on  the  Ocker;  lat.  18*  N-,  long.  10°  S2*  E. 
P(^.  36,1)00.  Bruno,  who  appears  about  the  year  >42 
as  Duke  of  Ostfalcn,  Is  said  to  hare  first  built  walla 
round  the  little  town  of  Brunswick,  to  protect  it  from 
the  incursions  of  the  Normans.  Henry  the  Lion.  Duke 
of  Saxony  and  Bavaria,  and  the  grand  champion  of 
CliristlanUy  and  Germanic  ciriliiation.  against  tnc  Sla- 
vonic nations  on  the  Elbe  and  tho  BMltic  Sea  towards 
the  close  of  the  12th  centurr,  made  Brunswick  his  place 
of  resideiicc,  and  extruded  and  adorned  the  city.  He 
finished  the  cathedral  church  of  St.  Blaise,  an  interesting 
monument  of  the  B}’santtno  Gothic  style,  endowed  it 
with  lands  and  relics  brought  from  (Jonstantloople  and 
the  Holy  Land,  and  erected  a bruute  fl^re  of  a lion  said 
to  have  been  cast  in  the  Greek  capital,  upon  a pedestal 
in  front  of  his  palace,  on  the  site  of  which  a barrack  now 
stands.  From  this  period  Brunswick  became  one  of  the 
most  important  cities  in  N.  (iermany;  and  the  wealth 
of  its  dukes,  who  wore  owners  of  tnc  extensive  mines 
and  salt  works  in  the  Han  mountains  and  in  tho  vicinity, 
was  principally  expended  In  tlie  dlles  of  Ltineburg  otid 
Brunswick,  the  scats  of  the  chief  lines  of  the  Welf  fa- 
mily. In  the  13th  century  Brunswick,  which,  owing  to 
these  resources,  h.ni  advanced  In  commercial  prosperity, 
became  a member  of  the  Hanseatic  league,  and  flourished 
as  one  of  the  leading  cities  of  Lower  Germany.  Ou 
the  decline  of  the  league,  the  lnrr(*ased  power  of  tho 
territorial  princes  exposed  the  city  to  the  vicissitudes 
which  tlielr  {suhtical  speculations  drew  upon  the  coun. 
try;  and  Brunswick  sufiLTcd  In  common  with  other  N. 
rlttei  upon  tiie  aiivance  of  the  Imperial  armies  under 
Tilly  and  WoHenstcin,  In  the  30  years*  war.  The  divi- 
sion of  tlie  reigning  bouse  into  many  branches  was 
also,  at  that  peritKl,  disadvantageous  to  Brunswick, 
which  saw  the  rival  cities  of  Wuirer.tmtte],  Ollc.  Hano- 
ver. Gottingen.  &c.  spring  np  and  prosper  as  so  many 
diminutive  capitals,  each  the  seat  of  a ixrtty  court.  The 
cUy  was  further  almost  drained  of  Its  small  remains  of 
wealth  during  the  French  occupation;  but  through  the 
Industry  of  Its  iuhabitants,  and  U>e  celebrity  of  ita  fair, 
held  in  Febriury  and  Auguot,  and  frequently  visited 
by  *20,UU0  strangers,  It  ki^’ps  up  its  Inqiortanci*  as  a 
commercial  city.  An  iroti  railway  has  been  rommencod 
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from  Braruwick  to  the  foot  of  the  Hjirs  mounUIni,  of 
^hich  a portion  &•  far  as  WoK^ibuttrl  (About  U miles), 
was  opened  in  IK)^,  having  cost  30U.UUO  dollars.  Shoulil 
this  undertaking  bu  continued  through  Hanover  to 
the  Kibe,  or  the  Weter.  Brunswick  will  bid  fair  to 
succeed  to  Leiptig  and  Frankfort,  as  the  staple  mart 
of  EuglUh  mauufactures  and  colonial  wares  for  the 
h>..  and  perhaps  K.  parts  of  Europe.  The  fortlftca* 
tions  of  the  cUjr  have  been  levelled  since  the  peace, 
and  converted  Into  agreeable  plamatloni,  with  walks 
and  drives  ; and  the  citf.  although  bearing  rather  an 
antiquatod  appuarauce,  has  some  good  streets,  and 
al>ounds  in  iutmwting  remains  of  the  middle  a^s.  The 
rathcvlral,  and  church  of  St.  Giles,  which  has  latel> 
been  repaired  and  fitted  up  as  a rcposliory  for  works  of 
Art,  the  bronse  Hon  before  mentioned,  and  the  town- 
house  with  a curious  gallery,  adorned  with  the  statues  of 
many  of  the  dukes  In  niches,  and  the  bronse  fountain 
in  its  vicinity,  are  Justly  deserving  of  notice.  The 
principal  streets  are  the  Mhlweg,  m which  the  new 
palace,  a tasteful  Greek  structure,  is  built  to  replace 
the  old  residence,  burnt  by  the  mob  lu  the  Fal- 
lerstelsen  and  Weiidrn  streets.  The  church  of  SL 
Andrews,  with  its  steeples,  one  of  which  Is  318  feet  in 
height;  and  that  of  St.  Catherine,  with  (laintlngt  by 
niebrich,  and  stained  glau  wiiulowi  from  designs  by 
Cranach  and  Durer.  as  well  as  the  church  of  St.  Slartin, 
In  tile  pointed  Gothic  style,  are  Interesting  to  lovers  of 
the  fine  arts.  Nor  is  the  museum  less  worthy  of  attm. 
tioQ,  in  which,  amongst  a number  of  Inferior  paintings, 
are  some  of  high  value  of  the  Flemish  aim  Dutch 
schools,  by  Hembrandt,  Jan  Steens.  Vandyke,  and  Hu- 
bens,  together  with  a portrait  of  Rafikelie,  said  to  be 
by  his  own  hand ; and  others  ^ Guido,  Giorgione, 
Ac.  An  F.cce  Homo,  by  Albert  tmrer,  a crucifix,  by 
Benvenpto  Cellini,  with  a collection  of  antique  statues, 
coins,  &c,  are  worthy  of  iuspection.  The  celebrated 
Oiivx  vase,  purchased  by  one  of  the  dukes  of  Bruns, 
wick,  who  secured  it  as  his  share  of  booty  when 
Mantua  was  sacked,  in  the  course  of  the  thirty  years’ 
war,  together  with  several  other  objects  of  value,  were 
carried  off,  and  are  still  retained  by  Duke  Charles.  The 
Caroline  college,  rmw  divided  into  a lyceum  or  clastical 
college,  with  a gymnasium  or  grammar  scliool,  and  a 
“ real  selmlo  *'  or  mechanics’  and  cuinmerrlal  institute, 
with  a branch  for  agriculturists  and  foresters,  a college 
for  teachers,  several  elementary  schools,  a general  and  a 
l^ng-ln  hospital,  with  schools  of  surgery,  orphan  and 
neat  and  dumb  asylums,  arc  the  public  institutions  for 
education.  It  has  also  manufactures  of  Unen  and  woollen 
stulTIt.  hardware,  Ac.;  and  numerous  charitable  Insti- 
tutions. 

Bai'NiwtcK,  a town  of  the  U.  States  of  America, 
Maine,  on  the  Androscoggiu,  36  in.  S.W.  Augusta, 
and  30  m.  N.B.  PortUnd;  lot.  43^  sy  S'.;  long.  &JP 
by  W’.  Pop,  .3.547.  It  is  a place  of  consUleralile  trade. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  tne  river  Is  Topsham,  with 
which  town  it  Is  connected  by  two  bridges.  The  falls 
of  the  river  afford  a convenient  supply  of  water  power, 
which  Is  used  to  some  exUmt,  to  ^ve  motion  to  com- 
xnills.  and  woollen  and  cotton  factories.  Bowdoln  Col- 
lege. founded  in  1794,  stHods  on  on  elevated  plateau 
near  the  town.  It  possesses  a philosophical  and  cbe. 
mical  apparatus,  laboratory,  cabinet  of  minorali,  gallery 
of  p^ntmgs,  and  a library  containing  above  8,(i00  vols. 
A medical  school  connected  with  the  college  was  esta- 
blished In  1830.  In  1838,  the  college  had  134  and  the 
school  90  pupils. 

Brcnswick  (Naw).  A city  of  New  Jersey.  In  the 
Vnltetl  States  of  America,  partly  in  Middlesex  and 
partly  In  Somerset  cos.,  on  tne  S.V>'.  side  of  Raritan 
river,  23  m.  N.E.  Trenton.  Fop.  (1830)  7,831.  The 
town  lies  rather  low ; but  is  considered  healthy,  and 
has  a good  deal  of  trade.  It  has  a court-house,  Jail, 
market-house,  two  banks,  a theological  seminary,  and 
several  places  of  worship.  Rutgers  College,  founded  in 
1770.  under  the  name  of  Queen’s  College,  is  a handsome 
stone  building  three  stories  high,  with  libraries  con- 
taining upwards  of  6.UOO  vols.  Students  93  (Mmfrican 
jlim.,  18%.).  The  Raritan  U navigable  as  far  as  New 
Brunswick  for  sloops  of  80  tons  burden. 

Rat'MwirK  (Naw).  A territory*  belonging  to  England  I 
!nN.  America.  .9rc  Ksw  Bbunswick. 

BKUS.SELS  (Lat.  BnuelLe,  tlero.  Brus$<l.  Fr. 
JtnuelUi'i,  capital  of  the  k.  of  Belgium,  and  of  the 

firov.  of  ilrabant.  almiit  .50  m.  E.  by  S.  from  the  sea. 
at.  50*^  50'  N.,  long.  4^  Tt*  K. ; on  the  Seime,  a small 
river,  wfaicb.  rising  near  Solgnles,  in  Hainault,  and 
flowing  N.,  fails  into  the  Scheldt,  Uirottgh  the  Kupel, 
about  3 m.  N.W.  of  Mecidin.  The  scenery  of  the  ad- 
jacent country  U beautifully  diversified  by  sitiping 
heights,  and  green  valleys  refreshed  by  the  waters 
of  the  Senne.  A largo  portion  of  the  city  being  built 
on  the  acclivity  of  a hill,  it  presents,  wlien  viewed 
from  the  W.,  a picturesque  amphitheatre  of  houses ; and 
the  great  inequality  of  the  elevation  of  Us  site  has  often 
loduMl  a comparuon  with  Naples  and  Genoa.  The 


figure  described  Vj  the  outline  of  tho  summndlDg  wall 
resembles  that  of  a pear,  the  smallest  yiart  pointing 
S.S.W.  The  greatest  extent  of  Die  city,  from  N.N.E. 
to  S.S.W.,  is  atKiut  3 m. ; and  the  extreme  width,  from 
N.W.  to  S.E.,  about  3Jm.  Brussels,  acentury  ago,  was 
completely  surroundeu  by  strongly  fortified  lamparts, 
with  salient  angles,  and  ditches  or  moats,  supplied  from 
the  river  Scmie.  These  foniflcatlons  are  now  aimewt 
wholly  removed,  and  their  site  is  formed  into  spacious 
boulcv,vnls,  planted  with  rows  of  stately  linden  trees,  that 
encircle  two  thirds  of  the  dty,  on  the  M.,  the  E-,  and  tho 
S.  Thccityw-all  is  overlooked  by  the  boulevards,  which 
command  extensive  views  of  the  country,  and  afllird  an 
agreeable  pmmenade,  extending  about  5 m.  from  the 
Porte  au  Utvage  on  tlio  N.,  to  the  Porte  de  Ual  on  the  S. 
'I  here  arc  nine  of  these  portti  or  mural  gates,  several  of 
which  are  fine  old  architectural  arches  of  great  strength. 
They  communicate  with,  and  bear  the  names  of,  the  liigh 
roads  that  traverse  the  kingdom  and  centre  In  the  capital. 

The  Senne  enters  the  city  on  the  N.W.  side  by  two 
branches,  and  forms,  within  the  walls,  four  islands,  of 
which  the  principal  ore  named  St-  fiery  and  Boii  Re- 
coun.  Thu  rivulet  Is  only  about  30ft.  in  width,  and 
from  4 to  6 ft.  In  depth,  and  Is  not  navIgHbk*  in  any  part 
of  its  course.  Brus»el».  however,  possesses  the  advantage 
of  water  cummuniratiuu  with  Cbarlcroy  on  the  S.,  and 
with  Mechlin,  Antwerp,  and  the  ocean,  on  the  N..  by 
meansof  twocapacious  and  well  appoint^  canals.  Tho 
width  of  the  Antwerp  canal  U 45  II.  It  was  opened  in 
1561,  and  ct»t  nearly  3,000,000  of  florins  (166.000/.).  Five 
locks  overcome  a descent  of  60  fr.,  in  a course  of  17  m., 
between  Brussels  and  thn  town  of  Boom,  where  the  canal 
Joins  the  Kupel,  a large  affluent  of  tho  Scheldt  Tho 
head  of  this  canal,  in  the  N.W.  quarter  of  the  city,  U 
furnished  with  several  commodious  basins  and  quays, 
whence  passengers  and  goods  arc  conveyeti  In  large  and 
handsome  barges  to  the  Junction  of  tiio  Rupel.  The 
Chnrleroy  canal  cost  4,3.50,305  florins,  and  was  first  opened 
in  1830.  It  Is  carried  along  the  W.  boundary  of  the  city 
Id  the  ancient  ditches  of  the  fortifications  to  the  Porte  an 
Hivage,  where  it  communicates  with  the  canal  to  Ant- 
werp. Fifty-five  locks  obviatca  fall  of  432  ft..  In  its  course 
of  45  m.  to  Brussels.  It  passes  through  a tunnel  of  1.175 
yards,  and  Is  crossed  by  5.5  anueducts  and  3C bridges.  The 
soil  of  the  elevated  grounu,  occupied  by  the  .8.  and  B. 
portions  of  the  city,  is  sand,  interspersed  with  f.issils,  ma- 
rine substances,  calcareous  sUmes,  snd  layers  of  ferrugi- 
nous earth  ; and  that  of  the  lower  N . and  W . section  con- 
sists of  a sandy  marsh,  mixed  with  marine  substances,  and 
covered  with  a deep  bed  of  peat  or  turf.  The  highest 
part,  on  the  S.  extremity,  between  the  portes  of  Hal  and 
Namur,  is  about  230  fr.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The 
upper  town  contains  the  royal  court  and  government 
Offices,  the  park,  the  finest  aquares,  streeta,  and  hotels, 
and  the  mansions  of  tho  higher  classes.  The  central 
and  lower  town  comprises  chiefly  the  trading  aivd  opera- 
tive portion  of  the  population,  and  has  generally  a more 
crowded  and  mean  appoarance,  though  it  still  abounds 
in  fine  old  ornamented  buildings,  once  occupied  by  the 
ancient  nobles  of  Brabant.  Tho  Rirant,  at  the  K.  ex- 
tremity,  is  inhabited  by  rich  ixscrchanu,  and  presents  a 
constant  scene  of  commercial  activity.  The  total  num- 
ber of  houses  Is  about  15,000,  of  whicli  700  arc  inns  or 
hotels  ; and  there  are  nearlr  300  itreeti.  many  of  which 
are  wide  and  regular,  besides  lanes  and  blind  alleys 
almost  Innumerable.  All  are  generally  paved  with 
large  flint  stones,  and  are  lighted  by  atout  1,3(<0  lamps, 
both  of  gas  and  oil.  The  city  is  abundantly  supnlii-d 
with  spring-water,  by  means  of  pipes  and  powerful  hy- 
draulic endues,  from  three  subterranean  caves  at  Etter- 
heeck,  a beautiful  village  in  theiouthem  vicinity.  There 
are  besides  ten  springs  within  the  walls,  30  fountains,  anil 
about  90  pumps.  Several  fountains  arc  ornamented  by 
elegant  obelisks  and  groups  of  exquisite  bronze  and  mar- 
ble sculptures.  I'he  must  remarkable  are  /.es  Foniainf$ 
des  FleuM,  in  the  court  of  the  Hfitel  dc  Villc,  formed  of 
river  gods  in  white  marble,  and  dolphins  in  bronze  ; the 
Fimtaimt  rfe  J/iiscree.  in  the  Place  du  Grand  Sablon,  con- 
sisting of  a beautiful  group  of  figures  in  white  marble, 
erret^  in  I74i.  by  the  Karl  of  Aylesbury,  in  attestation 
of  bis  respect  for  the  Inhabitants,  afrer  residing  among 
them  40  years : and  the  Monnilin  Fit,  near  the  lldtel  de 
Ville,  In  the  centre  of  the  city.  This  Is  an  exquisite 
bronze  figure,  about  2 fr.  In  height,  nf  an  urchin  Ixiy  who 
discharges  a stream  of  water  in  a natural  manner.  Great 
value  and  historical  interest  are  attached  to  this  antloue 
little  figure  by  the  old  dtiiens  of  Dnissels,  w ho  regard  it 
with  peculiar  solicitude  as  a kind  of  municipal  pall^iuin. 
j The  ancient  part  of  Bruiielt  is  ornamented  by  many  fine 
specimens  of  Uie  florid  style  of  Gothic  archlt4'cture  of  the 
16th  century ; and  the  modem  part  exhibits  numerous 
i cxcrllent  iHiildings,  erected  about  60  years  a|ro  ; but  the 
I newly- built  dweiling-bouses  have  commonly  tiie  uncouth 
j form  and  fashion  of  granaries  nr  manufactories,  and  are 
often  constructed  with  very  inferior  bricks,  and  with 
I timbers  too  slender  for  the  lofry  tiled  roofs.  Their  uni- 
formity of  ap^tearance  too  ti  destroyed  by  the  custom  of 
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p«lnHng  U\c  fronU  » iih  Mronuly  ronlrnttM  colmirf— • 
ypllow,  |fT«t»n.  white,  \c. — »hitit  i»r*>iluce  a itlnrln^ 
rtTcrt,  more  ctiitable  fur  Uolntrd  iitns  ur  fancy  cutt'\K'‘* 
thau  the  ttrM'ta  uf  a m«*tropo1itati  cltr.  In  the  Kuedc  la 
MatU'IHiic  ami  Uun  MuntaK^jc  de  La  ronr.  are  many  ele- 
(fant  »ho|».  ami  thr^e  are  account'd  the  liTello*t  ami 
niitft  fre*]U4*Qted  ctrcoO  in  UnukcU,  though  in  ap^icarano* 
ami  busliMti  they  an*  certalnlr  dull,  cumiutred  n >th  PaHi 
or  I^ihIuii  ; in  im*d  diiUiu’Sik  in  gcm-ral  lorTOft  a common 
»uhjrct  of  qiK'rimuniout  remark  among  the  French  and 
tngiifh  reaideuts  in  the  capital  of  iVliOuni.  Four  iini« 
formic  built  Urccts  surround  the  large  palace  garden 
Called  the  Park,  nainriy.  the  Kue  Uo>alc.  which  will  aii- 
init  of  comparlsuii  with  some  uf  the  hmrst  itreetf  of  the 
Kiiropean  rapltali;  the  Hue  Ducaie,  in  which  arc  the 
{uilart‘  of  the  Prioee  uf  Orange  and  the  grand  cfincert 
ruoni : the  Hiie  Hellevue,  coalmining  the  king's  palace  ; 
and  the  Hue  Brabant,  in  the  centre  nf  which  ii  the  palace 
of  rcingresa,  or  houses  of  parliament.  The  Ciramle 
Pl.ace,  or  great  market-pUce,  in  the  centre  of  the 
city,  U a noble  and  very  luterctling  Hjuare.  containing 
the  gorgemis  oid  Gothic  U6tel  de  Ville,  the  Maiton  du 
Hoi.  and  many  other  rich  specimen*  of  the  ancient  orna- 
numtal  arehitccture-  Here,  in  1-W.  counts  Kgmont  and 
Horne  a ere  beh«*aded  by  the  Spanish  viceroy  the  Duke  of 
Alva,  whose  perwH'Utions  brought  ruiu  ami  death  into  al> 
most  eriTj-  house  in  llrusuds.  The  Place  Koyale,  near  the 
king's  p.ilacc.  Is  perhaps  the  (incst  iqiiarc  in  Hriusel*. 
Thu  huiisui  aroiiml  it  are  rcunvkably  handsome  and  re- 
gular. The  Place  du  Grand  Saitloii  Is  the  Largest  square, 
aud  1<  used  as  a market-place.  The  Place  du  la  Monnate 
Is  alto  extensive,  and  appmarlual  by  several  tparimis 
slreuti  : it  roiitaliis  the  tiu'atre.  the  mint,  the  uacliangc, 
and  some  of  the  iinest  cafi^s  In  the  city.  The  Pla<'c  du 
SL  Michel,  bc*tter  kuuwn  since  the  Revolution  a*  the 
Place  des  M.irtyrs,  U planted  with  rowsof  Umlen  trees, 
and  surriHiudcil  br  uniform  and  etcg.\nt  buildings  orna- 
mented with  l>orH:  columns.  This  square  was  chosen 
f«>r  the  sepulture  of  those  who  IVII  in  ou;>osing  the  royal 
force*  during  tho  revolutionary  stmgtnc  in  >^>temGur 
|h3U.  There  are  14  otiirr  squsn*s  uf  less  siistinctiun, 
but  wbkh  at  ouco  serve  the  pur|K>ies  of  health  and  t.ruo- 
meat.  The  park  is  an  o|>en  oblong  *p.vru  of  about  14 
acres,  on  th*  high  eastern  side  of  tW  city.  Its  turface 
is  covered  with  snnxitb  verdant  turf,  and  is  formally  LUd 
out  in  broad  straight  walks  and  winding  |vith*.«hlch 
are  overshadowed  and  sheltered  by  lofty  ix*ech  and  ches- 
nut  inv'S  and  plantations  of  acoci.-is.  There  are  severni 
fountains,  and  many  excellent  marble  statues,  buds, 
vaw’s;  and  groups  uf  iHTSunsand  personifications  from 
cUosical  mytholijgy  ano  history  are  distributed  aliuut  the 
griHinds.  The  walks  command  a great  variety  of  inter- 
esting scenery,  including  the  old  Gothic  edllices  of  the 
lower  town  and  the  surrounding  country,  which  is 
very  pirUirt»*Jiue.  In  the  N.K.  comer  of  the  park  is 
'*  Vatixhali,'*  comprising  a small  pretty  theatre  for 
v-vuirvlllet.  and  a ball-room.  Along  the  banks  uf  the 
Antwerp  ('anal,  issuing  from  the  S.  point  nf  the  city,  u 
tiie  beautiful  prouienoile  calUnl  the  A/f<r  Tcrtc,  that  i*, 
the  Green  Alley.  It  is  formed  of  a broad  earriagr-road, 
and  on  each  slue  a footway,  dlvkh*d  hy  four  row*  of  urn- 
i>r4geou*  elms,  extending  aNiut  a mile  and  a half.  Here 
CIm*  roy.-U  family,  and  multitudes  of  ail  classes,  are  seen 
every  fine  evening  enjoying  the  freshness  of  the  coun- 
try air,  and  the  pleasing  view*  of  numerous  vilUf  and 
rural  tt'eiiery.  In  fact,  the  environs  of  Brussels  are  in 

feenerai  so  uiteresting,  Uiat  they  form  the  subject  of  a 
arge  (tortlon  of  every  full  tWeriptinn  of  the  city,  lirsldcs 
the  excuriion.  cintrtf,  to  the  iMsttle-firUi  of  Waterloo, 
Aud  its  surrounding  localities,  still  intensely  exciting  to 
tli«  curious,  about  35  villages  in  tho  mure  immediate 
vicinity  of  Brussels  are  enumerated  in  the  guide-books 
a*  well  worth  the  attention  of  pliilosophic  anu  inquisitive 
strangiTs.  Among  their  ouiects  of  interest  are  — 
the  splendid  royal  palaces  of  Lacckcn  and  Terviseren, 
aiHl  the  ^eat  workhouse  and  penitentiary  establish, 
ment*  of  Vilvordc  and  La  Camhre.  The  most  remark- 
aide  public  buiidlugs  in  Bruvs«  Is  require  some  notice. 
The  royal  n.tl»pe.  At  the  S.  extremity  of  the  park,  presents 
a fa^adeor  190  yards  in  length,  with  a central  portico  and 
arcades.  The  ‘style  of  architecture  1*  plain,  and  llie  ge- 
iirr;il  .V|>ect  of  Use  stnicUirr  not  at  all  reniarkalde.  Th«‘ 
iutcrior  i«>«  offers  little  worthy  of  inspection  bcjvmd  the 
ii-uaJ  suites  of  royal  saloons  and  ajuirtments.  which  are 
very  superbly  furnished,  ai^l  covers'd  with  rich  velvet, 
satin,  aM  gilt.  Ttic  paintings  are  neither  nuniermu  nor 
very  valmible,  with  ino  exception  of  Vandyke’s 
de  r<f/««rs.  The  1‘alals  du  t'ongr^s,  at  the  N.  end  of  the 
i>ark,  is  a magnificent  building,  ornamented  w ith  flott*<i 
l>onc  columns  and  appropiiati-  sculpture*.  Maibie  stairs 
on  each  side  of  a tp.vri<>us  hall  ascend  to  the  two  cham- 
bers of  parliament,  which  are  elegantly  fitted  up  for  the 
r«'<H-ptinn  of  the  memU-r*.  The  public  arc  admitUxI  into 
IkUH  chambers  during  the  drltoles,  females  as  well 
as  male* ; and  fur  this  accomaiodatloo,  tlie  Chonib-'r 
nf  Deptiiles  contsdns  a rapacious  gaUrry,  On  thn  K. 
Sid*  ol  the  park  is  a L>aUc«  which,  befuie  the  revolution 


of  1 ft30.  w At  occupied  by  the  heretHtary  Prince  of  Ortoge. 
It  W4i  built  in  lN‘d).  The  exterior  U nobly  simple.  pre> 
senting  a fapa<lr  of  £10  ft.  in  length,  with  a lofty  central 
dome  and  cu{>ola  The  interior  is  not  surpassed  by 
any  Kuro[»ran  i^alace  in  tumntuous  furniture  and  ele- 
gant d«’ruraiioii*.  Tho  paintings  are  not  numerous,  but 
of  the  highest  or<.1cr,  comprising  some  of  the  most  choice 

Kndurttuns  of  the  Flemish  and  Italian  schools.  Tho 
Atei  (i(!  Ville,  in  the  Grande  Place,  or  great  central 
market-place,  is  one  of  thr*  largest  aiKi  most  remarkable 
of  tliose  civic  iMlaces,  in  th*  florid  Gothic  style,  that  are 
to  be  s<-*‘n  in  pcrh'ctlon  nnir  in  the  Netherlands.  It  was 
erertod  in  1400.  The  architecture  is  Lombardo-Gothic, 
w ith  a great  profusion  of  quaint  sculptures,  pointed  tur- 
rets. and  other  fanciful  and  Intricate  oniameots.  In  the 
front  are  4l>  windows,  and  in  the  lofty  sloping  roof  rk> 
more.  At  a point  remarkably  distant  from  the  centre  of 
the  front,  an  claborat«*ly  ornamented  pyramidal  tower, 
opfm  throughout  to  the  summit,  rises  to  the  height  of 
.1h4  ft.,  and  commands  a flue  view  of  tlie  surrounding 
cuumry,  including  tlie  battle-field  of  Waterloo.  It  iis 
surmounted  by  a colossal  copper-gilt  statue,  17  ft.  high, 
of  bt.  Michael  mislilng  a dragon,  which  turns  about  to 
serve  for  a wcatlicr-cork.  Tiie  interior  of  the  building 
Is  entered  by  a spai'iou*  flight  of  step*,  and  the  lofty  halls 
and  saloons  exhibit  m.my  ruiious  old  paintings.  gHded 
carvings,  and  specimens  of  Cue  tapestry.  Opposite  tho 
towu'hail  is  A vcm'ralfie  Gothic  edifice,  built  about  a.  d. 
liKg).  called  the  Bpu<h1  11u}-s  (bread  house)  nr  Maison  de 
Kol.  The  Palais  tie  Justice  is  a Lvrge  building  conttuo- 
ing  the  court*  of  law  ; it*  front  dlspUrs  a noble  portico, 
imitated  from  that  of  Agripna's  Temple  at  Home.  The 
Palais  du  Conseil  d’Fuu,  the  Hfitel  dcs  Munnoics,  and 
several  other  state  odicc*.  are  structure*  more  or  less 
clrgojtt:  also  the  theatre,  which  was  upcDCtl  In  l*<19.  and 
ct>it  .Sfl.OOijf.  It*  interior  displays  verv  commodious  ar- 
raugeinents  and  tasteful  decorations.  The  stage  in  front 
is  of  greater  width  th.vn  that  of  the  Grand  Opera  at 
Paris.  The  price  of  admission  to  the  boxes  U 4*.  id-,  and 
to  the  pit  1*.  M.  A smaller  theatre  in  the  park  has  been 
alrcedr  notlc<'d.  and  there  is  also  a private  one  for  aina* 
teurs.  Near  the  Place  Hoyale  is  the  large  and  haisdsome 
old  Palace  nr  Const,  founded  in  I30U,  and  rebuilt  in 
1746.  When  this  was  the  residence  of  the  Spanish  and 
Austrian  governors  of  tlic  Netherlands,  it  was  one  of  the 
richest  )<alace*  in  Europe.  It  now  contains  the  public 
library,  lecture-rnom*,  museums,  and  galleries  of  paint* 
ings  and  sculpture*.  The  Palace  of  liulustry  I*  a largo 
ailjoining  building  for  the  exhibition  of  the  manufocturea 
oi  the  kingdom,  mechanical  models,  and  new  inventions. 

Bruivrls  con^QS  several  grand  and  venerable  cathe- 
dral churches,  erected  in  the  middle  ages.  Four  «mlyr 
nf  IS  are  eonsUlered  primary,  and  belong  each  to  one  of 
the  4 arromlisscments  Into  which  the  city  is  divided: 
the  others,  although  little  inferior  in  au^wrance,  are 
sc'comlary  in  rank.  The  cathedral  of  bL  Gmlule,  the 
I.irgest  and  finest  in  Brussels,  was  founded  In  1010 1 and 
here  the  first  chapter  of  ttw  chivairic  order  of  the 
Golden  Fleece  wa*  held  by  Philip  le  Bon.  in  143S. 
There  is  an  aspect  of  imposing  grandeur  in  it*  spadoos 
front,  surmounted  by  3 large  square  tow  ers,  from  the  top 
of  which  Antwerp  is  distinctly  visible  at  a distance  of 
27  miles,  and  one  contains  a twll  that  weighs  14..*O0lbs. 
Against  Uie  pillars  which  divide  the  lateral  aisle*  from 
the  nave,  ana  support  the  lofty  roof,  are  placed  finely- 
sculptur^  statue*  of  the  13  apostles,  10  ft.  In  height,  at 
an  eJevailnn  of  ‘id  ft.  from  the  floor.  The  pulpit  is  formed 
of  wonderfully  carved  groups  of  figures  the  site  of  life, 
representing  the  expulsion  of  Adam  and  Eve  from  para- 
dise. The  glass  of  the  principal  window  displays  a mag- 
nificent represeuUtion  of  the  last  ludgment,  by  the  eelc^- 
bmted  Flemish  painter,  Francis  Fims,  .and  scseral  other 
antique  painted  windows  of  this  noble  cathedral  are  ex- 
cceslingly  brlllhuit  and  beautiful.  Its  altars  anti  sump- 
tuous mausoleums  of  scuiptiired  marble,  and  numerotis 
fine  paintings,  are  objects  worthy  of  especial  notice.  Tite 
organ,  too,  is  remarkable  for  the  de|>tn  and  power  vff  it* 
intonations  and  pcrf(.x;t  un!si>n  ; but  th.at  which  mint  at- 
tracts the  curious  spectator  is  one  of  the  side  chapelt  — a 
large  ami  spleinUdly  ornaroenieii  oratory  — called  St-  Sti- 
critfMi'tii  det  .ifirarfcs.  from  its  being  the  sanctuarr  in 
which  are  prrserveil  3 mimciiloiis  consecrated  water*, 
said  to  have  betm  stolen  by  Jews  in  the  I4th  century  and 
mirartihitisly  recovered.  These  wafers  are  still  animaUy 
paraiiod  with  great  nimp  through  the  prindiwl  streets  ! 

I'he  cathedral  of  A'o/rr  Dam>‘  dfia  Chopt  lile  H a lK*au- 
ilfui  Gothic  structure.  found>-d  in  11.11.  and  but  little 
inferior  in  dimensions  to  that  of  St.  Gndule.  Its  p.'vlnl- 
Ingt  and  sepulchral  monument*  are  even  more  numerous. 
At  the  summit  of  its  lofty  spire  is  stationed  a watchman, 
who  stninds  a tniinpet  every  quarter  uf  an  hour  during 
the  night.  In  proof  oi  hi*  wakeful  v igilsncr ; and  on  K*citig 
a tire,  he  blows  a shrill  and  inevsvaut  btost,  to  hasten  tbo 
attendance  of  (he  engim-’t.  The  interior  ornaroents  of 
this  fine  cathedral  emtsist  of  numerous  patntiucs,  statues, 
and  monami*ntal  sculptures,  by  emim-nt  artists ; ami  a 
^ery  curtoui  coived  pulpit,  rcpri’scniiug  Elijah  fed  I'y  au 
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Mngcl  uniler  a cinop7  of  i>altii<.  The*  church  of  Kolrc 
batTUt  (ir$  I'tctoin’i  1*  a iirofu»Hy  ornainciited  Gothic 
•tnicturc  of  the  I3lli  century,  dl*iii.ijing  the  most  rxiwt 
symmetry  In  its  plan  and  tToporifoiis.  It  U omamcntcHl 
by  marble  statues  ami  snilpturrd  tombs ; its  nlndows  arc 
brliilanliy painted;  and  the  tones  of  its  organ  arecxcceJ- 
ingly  grand  and  harmotiicms.  Sofre  Dantf  dir  fn-n  AV- 
coHrs,  built  In  the  17th  century,  is  the  best  attended  church 
in  llrusscls.  Us  handsotne  front  fa^wlo  is  surmount<*d 
by  a lofty  dome,  and  the  ornaments  of  the  interior  are 
exhlbitc*d  to  great  adrantage  by  the  frequent  performance 
of  high  mass  with  peculiar  sacerdotal  pageantry.  St. 
i'athcrinc  and  St.  Nicholas  are  veryirregul.tr  and  un- 
couth Gothic  edlQrcs  of  the  iVth  century,  adorned  with 
mimerous  fine  old  paintlugs.  The  churches  of  Gauden- 
iMirg,  St.  Augustine,  and  Notre  Dame  de  Flulsterrc,  are 
liandsume  specimens  of  the  Grecian  style,  and  were 
erected  In  the  I7ih  century.  A convent  of  Ueguin 
nuns,  called  I.f  drand  ./^gsimrrgc,  built  in  li«S7,  at  an 
expense  of  33‘i.OOO  dorins,  has  a beautifUl  church, 
which  contains  to.tny  line  paintings.  There  were  here 
formerly  a thmisaml  nuns : at  present  the  niimlH>r  is 
greatlj  rcdure»l.  There  are  two  other  nunneries,  the 
convent  of  Uerlaimnnt,  and  that  of  !.et  Sirurt  So4re$^ 
the  ni.ick  Sisters.  The  Church  of  Kngland  scrricc  is 
jH-rformctl  in  scit-ral  Probilant  ch.tpcli,  for  the  accom- 
miKlation  of  the  numerous  English  residents ; and  the 
Jews,  of  whom  there  arc  tO.CNXi  in  the  whole  kingdom, 
have  their  general  consistory  in  KriissoU,  and  a handsome 
syn.igojue ; but  the  great  mass  of  the  population  arc 
gealoiisiy  att.nched  to  the  rites  ami  doctrines  of  the  church 
of  Home,  while  their  Lutheran  king.  Leopold,  attends 
the  I'rotestant  service  In  his  private  chajwl.  Previous 
to  the  suppression  of  religious  bouses  in  Ik-lgiuro  by  the 
P’rench  republican  government,  at  the  close  of  the  last 
century,  Brussels  contained  31  mon.istcrles,  2 convems 
of  Beguins.  2 of  English  nuns,  and  H I'ralories;  and 
sluring  the  mUldte  ages,  the  extent  and  magniOceiicc  of 
the  monastic  estabtlsnmeoU  in  this  locality  were  truly 
ani.nzing. 

The  two  prlncinal  mcdlc.al  hospitals  of  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Jolin  are  admirably  regulated.  There  is  also  a well- 
managed  lying-in  hospital,  and  n military  hospital  at* 
t.'iched  to  the  barracks.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  care 
and  cleanliness  observed  iu  every  p.nrt  of  tbo  hospital  of  1 
St.  Peter ; indeed  to  this  remarkable  attention  is  attri- 
buted Ibe  fart  that,  In  the  calamitous  year  of  cholrrn.  { 
not  one  case  of  that  dreadful  malady  occurred  In  the  ; 
wards  of  this  establishment,  among  .n  tnisccUaneous  j 
assembl.xge  of  fiOO  patients.  The  hosn{|.vl  of  St.  John 
contains  ta^tween  200  and  300  licds.  end  Includes  a com-  I 
munlty  of  iJje  Sisters  of  Charity.  The  earnest  piety  and  I 
genuine  Ix'iievolence  which  induce  these  ami  other  ( 
exemplary  fcm.xles  of  the  (.'athollc  religious  orders  to  go 
about  doing  goo<l,  by  vlsitlug  the  sick  poor,  esiieci.dly  In 
the  hoipit^s,  often  excite  the  admiration  of  strangers 
who  juiitly  .anpreciate  virtue  and  goodness,  and  convey  a 
t.irit  reproach  to  the  pious  Protestant  lailtcs  of  Ki.gland. 
There  is  an  excellent  society  fur  gratuitous  vaccination, 
which  is  efllcicnily  supporteu,  ana  is  very  benelicUl  to 
the  ijoor. 

The  civil  and  military  prison  of  Brussels  is  an  appix)- 

firiato  modem  building,  having  9 or  lOiqiei)  courts.  It 
s sitiuted  sfrry  beatthtiy  In  (he  high  S.  W.  cpusrter  of 
the  city,  and  is  under  excellent  management.  I'be  part 
for  civil  ofTenres  w ill  contain  ,VX)  prisoners.  There  arc 
3 public  cemeteries  outside  tlie  boulevards,  adjacent 
to  the  gale.*  of  the  Hal,  Louvain,  and  KUnders.  The 
Hnglisb  residents  in  Brussels  bare  also  2 burial-grounds 
OTi  tho  ro.hls  to  Ucclc  and  Louvain.  Several  comrao- 
(lioii*  bathing  establishments  are  formed  u^n  the  river 
Senne.  both  w ithin  and  beyond  the  city  walls,  and  one  for 
medical  steam-baths.  In  the  Plact  Kvifoie,  new  the 
king’s  palace,  are  the  public  hotels  de  Belie  i ue,  de 
I 'i4indres,nnA  dc which,  hi  the  cxtiiil  and  ex- 
cHh-nre  of  their  arennimottations.  arc  not  much  sur- 
pasuxl  by  any  on  the  <'4mtiucnt.  Tlicrc  are  also  several 
large  and  elegant  cafes  which  might  admit  of  compa- 
risnn  with  some  of  the  finest  in  P.xris.  Tho  markets  of 
Brussels  amount  tn  more  than  20,  and  are  all  well  ,'ukI 
nlinnd.'uitly  supplied.  The  principal  corn-market,  in  the 
lower  N.W.qu;irtor.  forms  one  of  the  finest  squares  In  the 
city.  It  is  surrotiudcti  by  handsome  limises,  and  plaiiti^d 
with  double  rows  of  lofty  trees.  A<ljoliilng  the  lish« 
market,  which  is  one  of  the  bnt  in  the  kingdom,  is  the 
rnarkK  for  poultr>',  In  which  are  exhibitoi  txukrts  full 
of  ilic  hinder  legs,  or  gigoU,  of  brge  frogs,  neatly 
tvriiktcd  and  skewered  up  re.vdy  for  drrusing.  Their  ap- 
p-e.irance  is  bright  and  plump,  and  liy  no  means  so 
disagreeable  as  to  lncrea*c  the  unfitvoumblc  prejudice 
of  an  EoglUh  palate.  Brussels  is  amply  supplieti  with 
culiiinry  vegei.ibles  from  market-gardens.  Butchers’ 
meat  is  goml.  and  about  W.  a pound.  Game  is  rather 
plentiful.  ,nnd  poultry  abundant.  Kresb-watcr  fish  arc 
clie.ap,  sc.t-llsh  rather  dear.  Bread  is  excellent  In  qua- 
lity, ftn,|  two  thirds  chmper  than  in  l.omlon.  Groceries 
In  g.'Ucr.d  are  10  jwr  cent,  lower,  and  lea  .'W  per  cud.  j 


lower,  than  In  England.  Ale  and  l»crr  of  a good  descrip- 
tion are  the  common  bevcr.igo.  Wines  are  moderate  m 
price,  spirits  particninriy  rheap.  Excellent  coal  is  ob- 
tained. uy  the  Charleroy  t.’an;d.  at  one  third  the  cost  in 
London  ; and  wood  for  fuel  is  cheaply  nrocured  from  tho 
fure»t  of  Soignles.  The  following  tabular  abstract  of  tho 
records  for  lK'b».  which  arc  mode  in  imposing  municipnl 
taxes  u(M>n  the  provisions  .brought  into  the  city,  will 
serve  to  show  the  amount  of  different  articles  coiisumixl 
In  t83H. 
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The  pop  of  Brussels,  in  lR2i.  was  M,n04;  in  1830-31, 
iW-27y  ; and  In  1^37. 10^.2<>A  ; but  these  nunil»frs  aic  ex- 
clusive of  the  |x>p.  of  tiio  suburbs,  amounting  to  about 
30.OU0. 

Emm  the  city  registers,  which  are  very  rarefidly  com- 
piled, we  find  that  the  average  number  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Brussels,  In  each  of  the  14  yt‘«rs,  from  IH’it  l« 
Jan.  1.  IS3S.  w.os  1)3.142;  the  average  amiiml  births, 
4,037  ; deaths,  3,700;  marriagei.  910;  and  divorces  3. 

Tlie  rllmate  t-f  Brussels  is  temperate,  moist,  and  ox. 
treincly  variable.  The  inhabitants  of  the  upj*cr  town 
enjoy  a warmer  and  dryer  atmemphorc.  and  a greater  cv- 
emptinn  from  diseases,  than  those  of  tbo  lower  town, 
rmm  which  the  epidemics  Chat  occur  most  commonly 
arise.  In  general  thedtv  is  healthy,  and  rarely  visllcil 
by  malignant  or  pc^tlb■nlial  fevers.  The  air  is genial  and 
mild,  «vd  tlio  sky  often  serenely  blue.  Befresbing  brrerrs 
blow  from  the  sea,  but  fogs  not  unfrequentiy  descend  in 
the  tnurmng  and  evening.  The  temperature  of  UruKsids. 
cum]>art:d  with  that  of  Baris,  is  colder  in  winter,  and  less 
warm  in  summer;  compared  with  London,  it  is  aI.so 
Colder  in  w inter,  l<ut  warmer  in  summer.  The  dry  na- 
ture of  the  soil  in  the  higher  part  reflects  the  sun’s  rays 
in  summer,  so  os  to  nmUer  the  bent  extremely  oppres- 
sive. In  general,  the  wraihcr  is  mute  damp  and  variablo 
tiian  In  i’aria,  and  U^ss  so  than  in  Lamdoo. 

Among  numerous  benevolent  institutions,  arc  several 
extensive  and  munificently  supported  almshouses,  or 
asylums  for  the  aged,  infirm,  and  destitute,  who  have 
never  resorted  to  public  begging.  The  buildings  of 
these  establishments  are  extremely  neat  and  onmino- 
dioua,  and  the  m.\n.*igrment  is  such  os  to  produce  the 
most  exemplary  order  and  propriety.  Eawn  has  from 
lAO  to  200  inmates,  and  the  annual  expense  of  one  (near 
the  catliedral  of  St.  Giatule}  is  defrayiHl  by  rolunt.iry 
contributions,  amounting  to  2A,ObO  franc*,  coUrcted  from 
the  public  houses  of  the  city;  to  the  pro|>rirturs  of 
whlcn  A fr.  are  awarded  for  every  300  fr.  contrlbutotl  by 
their  customers.  'I'hcre  is  a foundling  hospital,  whicn 
had.  in  1,1*20  Inmates,  supiHirted  at  an  expense  of 
iso.ooo  fr.  a year,  of  which  27,300  fr.  are  furnished  by 
the  government.  The  Orphan  Asylum  contains  al  out 
who  axe  taught  Industrial  arts,  and  provided  for 
until  the  age  of  2o.  In  1h33.  there  were  10  alinshousit. 
or  asylums  for  the  indigent,  which  supported  3.S7b]>cr- 
sons,  at  an  expense  of  77i,i>^  fr..  and  according  to 
the  official  reports  of  the  superintendents  of  tbo  |Hior, 
the  total  number  of  pau(>crs  in  Brussels,  to  whom  re- 
lief was  administeml  in  the  some  year,  wo*  31, 4!t6.  be- 
longing  to  about  AfX)  families.  Tne  Board  of  Bene- 
ficence, in  relieving  3l,42ti  Individuals,  expended 
fr.,  which,  with  the  771.C-H4  fr.  suppli^  by  the  asylums, 
miike  !*30,CM  fr.,  or  3k,77»f..  devoted  to  the  poor  In 
one  year,  besides  a great  extent  of  nrivaic  cliaritr. 
A great  and  Important  iustilulion.  called  the  SocU'-u' 
Bliiiantropiquo,  has  for  its  object  the  prcveiitlun  and 
extirpation  of  mendicity : It  Is  supp<'rt<xl  by  sub- 
ictll>iiont.  In  l^ia.  the  number  of  pledges  received 

by  the  Mont  de  Bict^,  was  240,940.  and  the  sum  lent 
thereon  was  l,sri»',..M3  fr.;  the  numl>cr  of  j)ledge»  re- 
deemed was  179,933.  and  the  amount  renmdid  was 
1.231.00  fr.  In  M.orch,  lK3-<.  the  Central  Saiingt’ 
U;mk.  establishcil  in  tiie  capital  fur  the  whole  king- 
dom, pcsscSMvi  A fund  of  dopovlts  consisting  of  39,971  ,<i34 
fr.,  or  I Very  ampie  provision  Is  made  for 

the  liwtruction  of  the  cldlurcn  of  the  poor.  There 
arc  also  evening  schools  for  .ndult  mi'clianlcs  and  la- 
bourers. ami  an  excellent  rstnblishmcnt  for  instructing 
the  (icaf  and  dumb.  In  1N.>2,  the  Kchools  fur  i>oor  eliil- 
dmi,  InrhidinK  a numerous  one  for  inf.mts,  contaimil 
A,27fi  sclioUrs,  the  expense  of  whe«n  InsiructioD.  during 
that  year,  was  fr.  s*'hool  rccciies  fr'nn 

tile  guverntnent  1.27U  fr  (icr  ann.  for  its  head  master. 
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And  for  rach  of  two  under  mastori  4d4  fr.  SulMildIn  to 
the  amount  of  about  l.aoo  fr.  are  a!«o  awarded  to  three 
other  BChooU.  one  of  which  li  Jew  Uh,  and  held  at  the 
»\-na^{U)e.  The  primary  achooU  connected  with  the 
inodel  fchool  were  attended  in  IK33  by  l,7H0  children. 
At  the  tame  period  the  total  num>M*r  of  ocholari  at  th« 
dilTrrtfat  tchool*  In  Dru>»el«  waa  H.470.  A large  achuul 
on  the  Lanraatrian  lyitero  U eitablUhed  in  a apacloui 
building  erected  for  the  purpoae.  and  auitported  by  a 
aocioty  of  benevolent  peraont;  and  Sunday  achoolt  are 
numerously  attended.  For  the  Instruction  of  youth  of 
both  sexea  in  all  departments  of  scholastic  knowledge, 
and  every  elegant  accoinplishment.  there  are  many  ea> 
crilent  academical  institutions,  public  and  private.  The 
modem  collegiate  o*tahllshinent.  called  the  Free  Uni> 
versity  of  Brussels,  oflers  every  desirable  facilitv  fur  pro- 
secuting a complete  Course  of  studv  in  science,  language, 
and  literature.  B^'sides  a magiuficent  library,  It  nos* 
scsses  a chemical  laboratory;  museums  of  natural  nts- 
tory,  mineralogy,  geolug}',  cotn^aiive  anatomy ; an 
anatomical  theatre,  and  chambers  Tor  clinical  practice.  In 
IXlM,  the  number  of  students  was  210,  of  whom  30  were 
devoted  to  the  physical  sciences,  H9  to  law,  .*>2  to 
medicine,  and  39  to  polite  literature.  The  Koyal 
Athenivum  Is  a highly  useful  and  prosperous  institu- 
tion, established  on  liberal  and  rational  principles,  and 
kept  In  full  operatiim  by  lA  professors  and  masters. 
The  attention  formerly  devoted  to  the  ancient  l.inguages, 
so  as  to  engross  carhulvely  the  whole  period  of  youth. 
Is  properly  divided  between  ancient  literature  a^  the 
more  important  motiem  experimental  sciences  and  in- 
dustrial arts.  In  the  former  department  there  are 
usually  from  150  to  200  pupils,  and  in  the  latter  from 
kAOtoSOa  The  hall  furlecturingwill  hold  1 ,'iou  persons. 
There  Is  a dne  veterinary  and  agricultural  college,  with 
l.Yl  students,  a military  school,  and  a school  for  instruct- 
ing boys  scientifically  in  the  principles  of  commerce,  and 
the  operations  of  the  mechanical  arts.  Several  soclKles 
and  establishments  for  Uie  promotion  of  science  and 
literature  have  a high  and  well  merited  reputation. 
The  Koyal  Academy  of  Brussels  was  founded  in  1769. 
The  Geographical  Establishment,  hi  the  Faubourg 
de  Flandres,  was  founded  In  1830,  by  M.  V'ander 
Maelen,  an  aflucnt  and  patriotic  gentleman.  On  the 
boulevards,  at  the  E.  angle  of  the  city  wall.  Is  tho  Ob- 
•ervatory,  a neat  and  appropriate  edifice,  with  two 
towers  commanding  an  extensive  horixon.  Its  site  is 
190  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  North  Sea.  This  establish- 
ment Is  furnished  with  an  apparatus  of  verr  superior 
philosophical  instruments,  and  serves  nut  onlv  for  the 
prosecution  of  astronomical  and  meteorological  observ- 
ations. but  fur  the  promotion  of  all  the  kindred  mathe- 
matical and  experimental  sciences,  especially  tliat  of  ho- 
rology. Near  the  Observatory,  on  the  outer  side  of  the 
city  wall,  is  the  Botanic  Garden,  which  it  generally  al- 
lowed to  be  one  of  the  finest  in  Europe.  An  institute  of 
fine  arts  awards  prices  to  distinguished  students  of  paint- 
ing, engraving,  sculpture,  and  architecture,  and  affords 
them  the  meant  of  professionally  visiting  Home,  and  the 
other  celebrated  schools  and  repositories  of  art.  Prises 
are  also  distributed  by  an  acailemy  of  painting,  sculpture, 
and  archllecture,  which  is  numerously  atlenucd  by  stu- 
dents, whose  productions  form  an  annual  exhibition. 
There  Is  also  a society  of  friends  of  the  fine  arts.  A 
royal  conservatury  of  music  is  attended  by  400  pupils, 
many  of  whom  become  eminent  performers  ; and  infirm 
and  age<t  musicians  are  assisted  by  an  Institution  called 
the  Society  of  A|>oHn. 

For  the  promotion  of  mercantile  .nnd  mechanical  know- 
ledge, there  is  a commercial  society,  and  one  for  the 
•neouragement  of  arts  and  industry.  Two  medical  so- 
cieties comprise  very  numerous  IkhIIos  of  learned  phy- 
aicUns.  and  other  distinguished  men  of  science.  In  the 
old  court,  or  Palace  of  the  Fine  Arts,  Is  a museum  of  natu- 
ral history,  that  surpasses  in  extent  and  value  every  other 
In  the  klngtlom.  The  departments  of  loology,  omltho- 
logy,  entomology,  and  mineralogy,  are  especially  replete 
with  rare  and  admlraliles]>eclmens.  Including  animals  from 
die  Dutch  East  Indian  colonies.  Russian  mitierals,  and 
all  the  volcanic  products  of  Mount  Vesuvius.  Another 
portion  of  the  edifice  contains  tho  great  public  library, 
of  nearly  HO^XX)  voli.,  and  IS.iSlO  historical  MSS.  and 
minerals.  The  latter  were  collected  at  a very  early 
period,  by  the  dukes  of  Burgundy,  and  are  nr  extrema 
value  ; many  being  richly  adorned  with  miniature  paint- 
ings of  exquisite  beauty,  by  thoe.irly  Flemish  artists,  and 
the  greater  part  are  snlemlidly  bound  In  crimson  mo- 
rocco. Above  2.000  vols.  of  the  books  were  printed  in 
the  l-Ath  century.  'Die  third  division  of  the  palace  is 
occupied  by  a collection  of  about  AdO  f.alnllngs,  by  the 
real  nemish  masters  from  Van  Eyck  to  UuIhuu,  and 
i*  numerous  pupils.  The  library,  museums,  and  gallcrv, 
are  constantly  open  to  the  public.  This  spacious  buliu- 
ing  serves  also  lot  public  lectures,  which  arc  delivered 
grattdttmsly  every  day,  by  the  most  eminent  professors, 
on  geology,  btttany,  ciiemlitry,  areldtccture.  doctrine  of 
chances,  philosophy  of  history,  history  of  the  sciences, 


history  of  Beldum.  general  literature,  hygiene,  Indivu 
dual  and  public,  and  iiKlustrial  mechanics.  Besides  ttio 
great  literary  treasures  in  the  old  nalaoe,  there  Is  a na- 
tional library  possessing  G0,0(X)  vols.,  and  1,100  MSS.: 
and  several  of  tho  public  institutions  hare  large  ana 
choice  collections  of  scientific  and  literary  works.  Brus- 
sels indeed  afflirds  peculiar  advantages  to  those  who  re- 
quire the  use  of  modem  publications  fur  study  or  amuse- 
ment ; not  only  from  its  convenient  central  position  lie. 
tween  Germany,  France,  and  England,  the  three  great 
foci  of  European  literature ; but  that,  owing  to  a very 
active,  yet,  perhaps,  not  strictly  equitable,  spirit  of  enter- 
prise among  tho  publishers  of  the  Bclgic  capital,  all  tho 
best  new  French  works.  In  every  department  of  science 
and  literature,  are  reprinted  in  Brussels,  with  equal  ac- 
curacy and  neatness,  nearly  as  soon  as  they  appear  io 
Paris,  and  commonly  at  one-third  of  the  original  cost. 
Paris  and  the  Parisians  are  the  models  which  the  people 
of  Brussels  are  ambitious  to  imitate.  They  advert 
accordingly  with  much  complacency  to  those  poluU  of 
resemblance  which  their  city  exiilblU  — lu  circum- 
ambient boulevards  forming  a fashionable  promenade 
beneath  umbrageous  trees  ; iu  palace  garden  In  linit- 
ailou  of  those  of  the  Tuilleries ; Its  codes,  that  tmnu- 
late  the  ^lendld  saloons  of  the  Palais  IloyaJ  ; its  grand 
theatre  for  the  operatic  drama,  and  smaller  one  for 
vaudeviBe*.  These,  and  other  copies  of  the  character- 
istics of  the  French  capital,  with  a general  adoption 
of  tho  French  language,  and,  among  the  wealihler  classes, 
an  anxious  olMervance  of  French  manners  and  fashions, 
have  obtained  for  Brussels  the  appellation  of  " Paris  in 
miniature."  Tho  common  language  of  the  working 
classes  io  the  lower  and  commercial  parts  of  the  city  is 
Flemish,  and  a smaller  portion  speak  the  WallcMin,  a 
language  derived  from  the  Gallic  tribes  antecedent  to  the 
Franks.  It  may,  in  general,  be  curved,  that  the  inhab. 
of  Brussels  are  possessed ofa  spirit  of  enliglitencd  enter- 
prise, and  exhibit  a xealous  disposition  to  adopt  aill 
ratlotuU  Improvements  in  social  institutions,  in  the  phy-  . 
sical  sdencci,  and  industrial  arts  ; while,  in  errieslastical 
matters,  they  retain,  with  peculiar  veneration,  many 
notions  and  ceremonious  customs  that  belong  to  remote 
ages  of  imorant  superstition.  Public  charities  are  sup- 
^rted  with  great  liberality.  Modem  literature  and  the 
fine  arts,  es|»ecUlly  music  and  painting,  are  cultivated 
with  ardent  emulation.  The  arama  is  powerfully  pa- 
tronised, and  the  performances  at  the  principal  theatro 
are  got  up  In  a suraptmius  and  masterly  st}  le.  A cUssiil. 
ration  of  tho  tnhah..  published  in  18U.  when  the  who\« 
amounted  to  93Ti>74,  shows  the  number  of  wholesale 
merchants  to  be  3M ; dealers  in  wine  and  brandy,  lau  ; 
brewers  of  beer,  A5  ; keepers  of  estaminets.  or  houses  for 
drinking  and  smoking,  20U;  distillers  of  spirits.  40; 
bakers,  1‘2A  ; butchers,  *iA.  At  the  same  time  there*  were 
113  doctors  of  medicine,  Hi  surgeons,  and  46 apothecaries. 

The  manufactures  of  Brussels  consist  prindpally  of  its 
celebrated  lace  and  tulle,  and  of  carets,  fine  linen, 
hosiery,  printed  cottons,  hats,  paper,  soap,  candles,  rhe- 
mlral  productions,  painted  porcelain,  leather,  fabrics  of 
horse-hair,  and  caoutchouc,  articles  of  iron,  brass,  gold, 
silver,  bronxe,  and  rut  glass  ; clocks,  lamm,  mathema- 
tical, optiesd,  and  surgl^  instruments.  The  establish, 
ments  are  numerous  and  of  tho  highest  descripcion  for 
brewing  beer,  refining  sugar  and  salt,  cabinet-making, 
rarrUge-hullding,  lithography.  typ«^foutiding,  and  print, 
ing  and  binding  books,  in  the  year  1H3S  there  were  4-S 
printing-ofllees,  all  In  active  op^ation.  In  addition  to 
the  commerce  arising  from  Us  manufactures,  and  the 
consumption  by  the  inhabitants,  Brussels  possiwscs  an 
important  transit  trade,  by  means  of  its  two  canals,  con- 
sisting of  all  kinds  of  grain,  coals,  timber,  iron,  stones, 
Ihnc,  bricks,  and  various  other  products  of  the  sod,  amt 
of  foreign  coufitries.  The  number  of  canal  boats  which 
entered  Rriissels  during  the  8 months,  April  to  June, 
In  IHJ3,  was  1 ,A6(>,  of  00.727  tons.  Cheap  and  expeditious 
conveyance  to  Antwerp  Is  supplh'd  by  the  railroad,  the 
carriages  of  which  prosWd  from  Brussels  ever)*  alternate 
hour.  Tho  establishments  connected  with  commercial 
operations  are— the  Commission  Superieure  d'lndustriu 
et  de  Commerce,  Tribunal  de  Commerce.  Chambre 
dc  Commerce.  Socf6t^  GFn^rala  pour  fasoriser  l*In- 
dustrie,  Socl^t6  du  Commerce  de  Bruxelles,  six  In- 
sunince  companies,  the  Entrepht,  Koyal  Exchange, 
Custom  House,  and  very  commodious  public  rrK»tns 
called  the  Brussels  I.lovd’s,  where  merrlumts  meet 
for  the  transaction  of  lm<fness  and  ponual  of  the  daily 
papers.  There  are  two  large  annual  fairs  fur  the  sole 
of  all  kinds  of  merchandise  ; one  of  12  days,  commencing 
Maj'  22.  i the  other  of  14  days,  bcKlunlng  the  )Hth  Oct. 

The  municipal  authority  of  Brussels  Is  vested  in  a 
burgomaster  and  four  sheriff^.  Tliey  constitute  the  city 
r^ency,  whose  sanction  must  lie  obtained  to  all  measures 
afliecting  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  cltiiens.  'i’he 
supreme  court  of  law.  and  other  national  tribunals  seattwl 
in  the  capita!,  are  noticed  in  the  article  on  Belgium, 
where  ftirther  particulars  arc  given  respecting  some  of 
the  Institutioai  hero  mentioned. 
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BrusKli  li  bclicred  to  have  been  fouiKied  in  GOO,  and 
to  have  been  walled  in  1044.  A coile  of  rmmlci|ai  laws 
wni  furmed  in  1229.  involrlQg  the  prinriple  of  trial  ti}* 
jury.  About  13UU,  sixty  trades  were  lncorporaU*d  in 
nine  classes,  to  represent  the  cUlsetii  la  all  questions  of 
taxation,  I.lberal  notions  of  goveniraent  comiimrd  to 
|irev<Ul,  and  llu!  popuhitlun  and  extent  of  the  cUy  were 
tniich  inrreasod.  In  the  ceneral  por>'M:ullou  of  the  Jews 
during  1370-71.  hundreds  of  that  race  were  put  to  death 
in  Brussels,  atui  the  amount  of  their  confls<-atotl  proiM-'rty 
in  the  province  of  Bratiaui  was  nearly  florins, 

fnder  the  Dtikea  of  Burgundy,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  IMh  century,  Brussels  became  a distinguished  scat  of 
learning  and  the  arts,  and  was  the  residence  of  a magnl> 
Hcent  court,  which  greatly  promoted  the  progress  of 
science,  literature,  commerce,  and  manufactures,  es pe- 
rl illy  the  weaving  of  lin(*DS  and  woollens,  and  Ircautiful 
tapestry.  In  14M9.  during  the  dominion  of  the  House  of 
Austria,  the  cltv  was  desolated  by  a dreadful  plague, 
which  destroyosl  30.oij0  inhab.,  and  produced  a famine, 
whose  effects  lasted  4 years.  Brussels  was  highly  pros- 
ncrous  tuidcr  the  Emperor  Cliarles  V.,  who  often  owclt 
to  its  palace,  and  made  it  the  scene  of  his  flual  abdi- 
cation in  1M5.  The  Intolerant  and  oppressive  proceed- 
ings of  Pbillp  II.  kindled  that  rcbuLliun  in  the  Low 
Countries  which  ended  in  the  establishment  of  the  In- 
de|*cndrnceof  the  United  ProTlnces.  In  166a.  the  martyrs 
of  freedom,  Cotmts  Egmont  and  Home,  were  beimaded 
In  the  Grande  Place.  Alva's  rlolcnt  exaction  of  ex- 
orbitant taxes  at  length  excited  a general  revolt  of  the 
dtUeni,  and  after  many  changes  and  party  contentions, 
«id  the  loss,  In  157“,  of  tf7,(K4*  inhab.  by  the  pUgue.  the 
S|taiilsb  governors,  in  gave  up  the  place  to  the 

Austrian  dynasty,  undcsr  which  the  arts  and  sciences  again 
revived  and  prospered. 

Brussels,  in  Ivj5,  was  unsuccessfiilly  besieged  and 
bomliarded  by  (be  French,  under  Marshal  Vllleroy,  when 
14  cliurchea  and  convents  were  destroyed,  with  4.U00 
houses,  (n  1706  the  keys  of  the  city  were  delivered  to 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  and  in  1746  it  was  again 
attacked  by  the  French  under  Marshal  Saxo,  to  whom 
It  cajdtulated  after  a siege  of  three  weeks.  In  1794, 
after  the  storm  of  tbo  French  revolution  had  burst 
upon  It.  and  Belgium  was  annexed  to  France,  It  be- 
came the  chief  town  of  tho  department  of  the  Dyle.  In 
1nQ3  Napoleon  entered  the  city  with  great  pomp,  at 
the  head  of  IQ.OiiO  troops,  with  a body-guard  or  tbe 
citUms  in  splendid  uniform.  Twelve  years  afterwards, 
on  his  return  from  F.lba,  Brussels  was  tuc  head-quarters 
of  the  British  army,  aud  sent  forth  (he  troops  who,  on 
the  plains  of  Waterloo,  put  an  end  to  (lie  ambitious 
career  of  that  extraordinary  individual.  From  that 
period  Bruasels,  conjointly  with  the  Hague,  was  the  , 
capital  of  the  kingdom  of  the  NKherlands  until  the  j 
Belgic  revolution  of  Sept,  liiino,  which  made  It  the  csi*  ' 
pital  of  Belgium.  (Doewmenis  obligingly  conununi- 
enUd  by  H.  Vander  MatUn  qf  Bru*$tU  ; Annuairft  <d 
Brnttfu ; Rombfrg't  Bmuclt  and  U$  Bnvirotu  j Guide 
to  BnuteU  amd  Belgiumy  Paris ; Qraltan't  Hitt,  qf  Ike 
yetketlamU  i Dilicet  det  Payt  Eot  j Traveller'i  Guide 
ikroftgk  Beigium,  Hague ; Additon't  Handbook  /or 
Reudcnt%  in  Belgium^  BruueU,  ^.} 

BKUTON,  atown  of  Englaira,  co.  Somerset,  bund, 
andpar.  BnUon,  on  the  Briie, 24m.  S.  by  E.  Bristol.  Pop.  i 
2,f'3l.  itiswellbulU.consistlngprincipaJIyoftbrcestreeu, 
having  a common  centre,  with  a goon  market-house,  I 
where  the  sessions  for  the  E.  division  of  the  co.  are 
sometimes  held.  Here  Is  a well-endowed  hospital, 
foimdeit  by  a native  of  the  town,  for  the  support  of  poor 
men  and  women,  and  for  the  support  and  education  of 
a certain  niunltcr  of  children.  In  1^36  this  town  had 
4 silk-mills,  employing  in  all  3-V5  hands.  Market,  Satur- 
day : fairs  fiir  cattle  2lKh  of  April  and  19th  of  Sept. 

BUCHOREST  or  BUKOREST,  a city  of  Wallachla, 
of  which  it  ti  tho  cap.,  bring  the  residence  of  the  hoi- 
|HHlar,  and  of  a Greex  archbishop,  on  the  Damborltia, 
over  which  there  is  here  a bridge;  37 ro.  (direct  dist.) 
from  its  confluence  with  Uic  Danube,  and  2HU  in. 
W.N.W.  Constantinople;  lal.  44'’  if/  4V' N. ; long. 
kffi  47'  E.  Pop.  variously  estimated  at  from  Ui.UO 
to  HO.riOO.  It  is  situated  in  a vast  swampy  plain,  is 
divided  into  above  GO  ouarters,  autl  though  of  com- 
paraUvely  recent  origin,  it  Is  not  built  aceurdlng  to  any 
ri'gular  plan,  and  presents  a curhms  display  of  barbarism 
and  civiUsation  in  its  mud  cabins,  brick  houses 
covered  with  shingles,  and  spacious  hotels  ; and  in  the 
vulgar  Hncry  uf  (tu*  boyars,  or  nobles,  and  the  rags  and 
filth  of  the  other  classes.  It  also  presents  .i  curious 
mixture  of  Euro|tc.iu  nmi  Oriental  habits  and  rostunic  ; 
h.ilf  tiie  inhab.  wearing  huts  and  coats,  .and  half  calpacs 
and  p-lisf<*s.  Some  of  the  streets  are  pavrd ; but 
they  are  mostly  board*  d over,  or  rather  covcrwl  with 
trunks  of  trees,  or  other  large  logs  laid  transversely, 
insh'ail  of  a pavement ; and  from  the  flatness  uf  the 
ground,  and  the  slovenliness  of  tlie  inhab.,  all  the  filth 
of  the  streets  collects  under  this  rude  floor.  The  streets 
are  theuce  called  poiUi,  or  bridges,  aud,  according  to 
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Dr.  Walsh,  they  *‘are  really  bridges  floating  on  rivers 
of  flith.  In  wint«‘r  this  is  continually  splashing  up 
thramgh  the  interstices,  and  in  summer  it  rises  in  clouds 
of  black  dust } and  at  all  seasons  Is  attended  with  a foul 
unwholesome  odour,  generating  putrid  fevers  and  tho 
plague.*'  The  palace  of  the  nospodar,  or  prinrt*, 
an  iinmenio  old  pile,  and  the  nictro|K>iitan  ehiirrli, 
are  in  the  largest  square  in  the  centre  uf  thu 
town.  Near  to  them  is  the  Gre  tower,  CO  fivt  In  heikht, 
whence  a full  view  of  the  city  is  obtained.  It  has  a vast 
number  of  rhurrhes,  each  with  from  3 to  6 spires,  or 
towers  1 It  has  also  about  20  monasteries  and  convent*, 
and  SO  khans,  or  Oriental  inns,  with  several  Imspltils, 
one  of  which,  for  the  military,  managed  by  German 
physicians,  is  said  to  l»e  very  well  conducted : another 
hospital,  founded  in  by  a bequest  lefl  by  Pritice 

Brankovano,  Is  also  stated  to  be  worthy  of  notice. 
There  is  a wooden  theatre,  where  French  plays  and 
Italian  operas  nre  sometimes  performed.  'The  other 
principal  buildings  are  a large  basar,  and  tho  residences 
of  the  consuls,  or  ambassadors  of  tlie  dllTerent  F.urcjR'an 
powera  Since  the  fln.al  emancipation  of  the  prov.  in 
1834  from  tho  rapacious  and  brutal  despotism  of  din 
Turks,  Improvements  of  all  kinds  have  bt'gun  to  be  s<>t 
on  foot,  and  the  most  praiseworthy  elTurts  have  been 
made  to  supply  all  classes,  I'tptrlally  In  the  capital,  with 
the  means  of  educ.uion.  In  this  view  the  college  of 
St.  Sauvaln  has  been  organbi'd,  which  funilshes  Instrue- 
tinn  to  6CiO  pupils.  *rhe  French  language  has  liren 
adopted  as  the  hosii  of  lastnictlon,  and  the  institution  is 
under  the  direction  of  a ^ntlcman  who  resided  long  in 
Paria  In  addition  to  this  four  othrr  schools  have  l^en 
optmed  in  tho  city,  where  instruction  is  afTordt'd  gra- 
tuitously to  all  who  choose  to  accept  It.  I'bvre  Is  also 
a lyceum  for  the  Greeks  ; and  a public  library,  n suciety 
' of  belles  lettres,  and  an  agricultural  society,  have  l>ecn 
established. 

Formerly  the  boyars  used  to  ride  on  horseback  ; but 
about  40  years  ara  they  adopted  the  practice  of  riding 
in  carrhwes,  and  now  would  hardly  cross  to  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  street  without  using  one  of  them. 
When  Dr.  Clarke  was  here,  the  numter  of  carriages 
was  estimated  at  4,000,  and,  at  present,  it  Is  probably 
not  materially  different.  But  Bueborest  is  nrincinally 
dlttingtiished  by  profligacy  of  manners.  Gambling- 
houses  are  most  ^undmt ; and  prostitutes  are  more 
numerous  in  it  than  In  any  other  European  dW  of 
nearly  the  same  sise : a tax  upon  there  has,  in  fact,  (teen 
suggested  as  the  most  prolific  source  of  revenue,  hut  in 
this  respect,  as  In  most  oihori,  some  improvements  have 
taken  place. 

The  trade  of  the  town  is  very  considerable.  The 
exports  Consist  of  wool,  butter,  wheat,  bides,  yellow 
berries,  tallow,  honey,  wax,  Ac.,  sent  by  the  Danube, 
or  by  Varna,  to  Odessa,  Uonttantinople,  Ac. : they  alu> 
export  imntente  herds  of  homed  ciuUe,  hogs.  Ac.  to 
Germany,  whence  Uiey  import  almost  every  thing  they 
have,  from  the  cheapest  necessaries  up  to  the  mo<it 
expensive  luxuries.  There  arc  considerable  numbers 
of  German  artisans,  particularly  of  watchmakers  and 
jewellers,  in  tbe  town. 

Tho  old  cap.  of  Wallachla  was  Tergorist ; but  in 
1G98  the  seit  of  government  was  transferred  to  tho 
present  dty,  then  only  a miserable  village,  belonging  to 
a boyar,  rdled  Buchor,  from  whom  it  has  taken  iu 
name.  (See  Wallacuia  ; and  ira/sA‘s  Jottmey  from 
C^nsianiinople  to  England,  cap.  II.;  Marmiekarrt  ^our~ 
mey  ^oes  -Voscoie  to  Constantinople,  pp.  107—120.; 
Clarke's  Travels,  viii,  264,  Ac. ; Revue  dc  Beux  Mondes 
/or  May,  1839.  Ac.) 

BUC^KFASTLEIGH,  a par.  and  town  of  F.ngland.  ro. 
Devon,  hund.  Stanborough,  172m.  S.W,  by  W.  Loudon, 
pop.,  in  1821,  2.240;  IMI,  2,445;  houses,  4h0  ; are«.G,720 
acres.  Itconrisis  of  one  main  street,  on  the  Uneofthe  great 
western  road  from  London  to  Plymouth  ; and  of  another, 
branching  from  It  on  tbj  W.  sule  down  the  liiclinr,  and 
railed  the  Lower  Town.  Generally  speaking,  ihe  hmiiies 
are  meanly  built  : it  Is  paved,  but  not  lighted.  Tho 
church  is  on  an  eminence  overlooking  the  Dart,  on  (5o 
N.  of  the  town  in  the  meadows  beneath  which  there  ara 
some  remains  of  an  ancient  t 'istertlanabbey.  The  inhabit- 
ants arc  chiefly  employed  in  wool-combing  and  «ea\ing 
serges,  for  which  there  arc  three  or  four  manufartories 
In  the  town.  There  is  also  a copper  mine  In  the  pariKh, 
that  is.  or  was  recently.  In  work  ; ami  limestone  it  qu.nr- 
rird  and  burnt  in  ronslderable  quantities,  for  manun-  to 
the  surrounding  district.  There  are  fairs  held,  for  tho 
sale  4>f  live  ttoex,  the  third  Thursday  in  June,  and  second 
Thursday  in  Sept.  Tbe  weekly  market  has  been  long 
disrontlniicd.  'Fhc  annual  value  of  property  in  1 815  was 
5.802/.  There  are  the  remains  of  an  auelcnt  encampment 
in  the  parish 

BI  CKINGH.\H,  an  ini.  CO.  of  England,  having  N. 
Northamptonshire,  E.  the  cos.  of  Bedford,  Hertford.  ai>d 
Middlesex,  S.  Berks,  and  W.  Oxford.  Sli.ipe  wrj 
irri'giilar  ; area  472.32b  aert^.  of  which  ab«iut  4iu,*<00are 
supposed  to  bu  arable,  meadow,  and  [msture.  The  vaicuf 
1 i 
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Ajfl«^burr.  orw  ofth"  rlcbeit  trucU  In  tln?«npltr,ocmpJ« 
tho  luUldIr  uT  the  ro  , aivl  hilt,  on  either  tiile.  rnngei  of 
liitU.  U it  alx^U'.  OQUiilij  divkloil  betvevti  tillage  and 
patture.  l‘hc  grats  laniU  are  partly  umhI  for  the  dairy, 
and  partly  for  fatting.  AKncultnre  bnt  inililTerent ; 
there  it  a great  wasU:  of  liorte  power,  and  a proper  rota- 
tion ii  not  a]«.ay<  nlMervinl.  Sheep  are  an  important 
tlork,  and  the  average  wrik;ht  of  ihetr  fleece  It  tuppoted 
to  have  l*een  Increated,  durlnit  the  prcient  century,  Irom 
3 to  .1  Ibt. ; many  hogt  arc  .'Uto  kept ; and  Urge  aiian- 
tiliet  of  tluckt  are  ratted  at  Aylrslmry  and  other  placet. 
There  are  tome  iartce  i-ttalct.  t'armi  of  a niedinin  tiae 
average  about  IM)  acrea  l.en>e»  pretty  common;  but 
they  are  not  granted  for  a tufHclentir  long  term,  oml 
are  defective  in  not  Living  any  rp»trictlotxi  on  the  tenant 
as  to  cropping.  Average  r«mt  of  land  In  lHlO,‘ilr. 
an  acn*.  t'ottages  generally  good,  and  moit  of  ihtin 
have  gardens.  'i'he  manufacture  of  pillow  lace  ba» 

freatly  declined  ; but  a good  ih-al  of  straw  pUt  It  made 
II  tile  parts  of  the  coiintr  next  t<i  ileth'ord.  Minerals  of 
no  importance.  The  Tiiamet  bounds  the  co,  on  tlic  S., 
and  the  Oute  p.irtly  hitertrcu  it,  and  partly  bounds  it  on 
tile  N.  It  cniitaint  hundt.,  and  (mrishet,  and  had. 
in  l<U,  Inhab.  houses,  fajuillet,  and  146..'i‘Ai 

liihalw..  of  whom  7l,7iM  were  males,  and  7‘t.TU.^  female*  ; 
it  returns  11  memt.  to  the  H.  of  C.,  via.  3 fur  the  co., 
and  '2  oa«'h  for  the  boruught  of  Aylesbury.  Marlow, 
lliicklnghain.  and  Wycombe.  Sum  expended  on  the 
relief  of  the  poor  in  1HJ7..,‘}K,  Cl.(>3i/.  Annual  value  of 
real  property  iu  1815,  GC'i,H72/. ; proflU  and  profetsiont 
in  «hi..  9Hi/. 

llrcKiMUiiAW,  a pir.,  pari.  Imr.  and  town  of  Rng.. 
CO  ItucWingham,  huml.  of  same  name,  on  the  Ouse.  .50  m. 
N W.  I.ondon.  Area  <df  par.,  .5.330  .icret,  Pi>]>.  of  par.» 

1831,  3.010:  nouse*  at  the  latter  date.  740. 
Kxcept  oti  tiic  S.  side,  the  town  it  turrounded  hy  the 
Uute.  over  which  there  arc  three  ttonc  brldget.  It  enn- 
tittt  chiefly  of  one  long  ttreet,  whkh  it  paved  and 
Ilf  htivi  : house*  of  brick,  and  neatly  built.  'Flic  church, 
with  n good  tower  and  ipire,  was  built  In  I7m0.  prin- 
cipally at  the  expense  of  the  Temple  family.  It  has  a 
free  grammar  ami  green-coat  school  for  36  bors.  and  a 
national  si'hncil  for  30U  lK>ys  and  girla  ; two  ancient  lio«- 
pitals.  supporting  C green-coat  and  10  hlue-coal  pen- 
si>mers  ; and  a few  minor  charitable  iMnM’factiont.  The 
wt.-ekiy  market  is  on  Saturday,  ami  there  ore  10  annual 
fairs  fur  rattle  and  sheep.  A branch  of  the  Grand  Junction 
i'anai  extends  to  the  town,  by  which  coals,  Jkc.  are  sup- 
plied. So  particular  manufacture  is  carried  on:  In 
the  nelBhl>oiirh<x>d  are  paper  ami  rorn-mllls,  and  a 
f.-w  lime  quarrti's.  Gnder  tiie  Municipal  Reform  Act 
Ihi  rr  are  4 aldermen  and  12  coonrillorf.  and  the  limits 
of  the  l»r.,  which  vkcre  previously  co-exlensive  with  the 
pir..are  restriib'dto  that  portion  of  it  on  which  thetown 
staiiii*.  and  which  comprises  about  three  fourths  of  tlie 
pip.  The  town  was  Incorporated  by  a charter  in  1st  of 
>I.iry,  for  services  rendered  hy  its  inliob.  in  the  Duke  of 
NorthuinlHTlond's  nrb>'tbim:  the  corporation  was  a seif- 
elected  bmly.  coniisting  of  a ballill  and  12  chief  bur- 
g.-sic«,  who,  till  the  passing  oftiie  Reform  Act.  returned 
2 im-ni.  tn  the  11.  of  C.  The  lAst-m«mtioned  act  not 
nicrely  gave  the  suffrage  to  the  1<V.  Imuschi^lder*  of  the 
bor.,  but  included  with  them  the  |(V.  hmisrholdera  of 
the  (lar,,  and  those  of  severnl  of  the  adjoining  parishes. 
Registered  elector*,  in  tul*,  All,  There  Is  a court  of 
g.'ii.  sessions  for  the  bor.  held  twice  a year.  It  it  the 
seat  of  the  suniiiK-r  asslte  for  the  co.  The  gaol  was 
built  in  l7-*>8,  by  Lord  I'obham.  through  wtiusc  influ- 
cnee  tiie  act  for  holding  one  of  the  assises  here  was 
pruciiroi]  ; both  h.iving  previously  been  held  at  Ayies- 
miry.  The  revemue  of  the  eorporatiun  does  not  excised 
CM.  a year.  I'lider  the  I'oor  luiw  Amendimmt  .Vet  it  is 
the  central  town  of  a union  of  3«  parishes.  Buckingham 
is  a polling  town  for  the  co.  TUI  within  a n?cciit  period, 
the  maimracturc  of  lace  hy  hand  funiished  employment 
to  many  of  tiie  women  and  children.  The  ducal  title  of 
the  Temple  fainUy  i«  derived  from  the  town, 

Mag.  Uni.  I. ; i'amdt'n't  tint. Pari.  Pap.  and  Ilei.) 

lU'll.A  {.Star.  Bl-DlS  ; iirrm.  OKKN  ).•  a royal  free 
cUjr  of  Hungary,  of  which,  in  conjunction  with  Rcstii. 
it  Is  the  cap.  and  •4*at  of  government,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Danube,  immedi.Uely  onpodte  to  I'estii,  116  m. 
W.  Dchretzin,  and  135  m.  K.h.K.  Vienna;  lat.  47'^ 
•jy'  14"  N..  long,  la^’  •/  3b"  E.  I*op.  about  41.000, 
The  pop.  of  IVsln  may  be  estimated  at  65,iMJ;  so  that. 
If  we  regard  them  as  one  city,  it*  mip.,  exclusive  of  the 
military,  will  l.>e  aliout  IU6.OU0.  Buda  it  built  on  and 
round  the  last  hill  of  a range  which  ite.'reases  in  height 
as  it  appruarhes  the  Duimbe,  and  is  divided  into  6 quar- 
ter*. The  ujH.»r  town,  or  citadel,  oecupies  the  centre  and 
lii;^hc*t  part  of  the  city,  the  .Si  hlonhcrg  ; It  Is  enclo»ed  hy 
iv>stloti«*i  walls,  hut  Is  Di>  lunger  of  an?  Importance  as  a 
furtres*.  Although  the  smallest  division,  it  contains 
most  of  the  (iiiett  building*.  Ti>e  royal  cattle,  or 
(ta’uKe,  tiegun  in  1746.  is  a quailrangutar  structure  of 
great  exii*nt,  containing  2U3  apartmentf,  some  of  wtiich, 
• LumII;,  mvm,  bom  lu  nosunl  auUiiwSM,  sc  hot-bsshs. 
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as  the  throne-rooui,  antUcnce-liall,  and  drawing-rvMVr.g ^ 
are  extremely  inagiilQccut.  In  this  building  are  kept  Um> 
regalia  of  the  kin^loin.  to  wlilch  the  Hungarians  attach 
an  extraordinary  degree  of  importance.  A large  ganlro 
summndt  the  palace ; and  Dr.  Clarke  says  that  the 
view  from  one  of  its  bidcunies,  elevated  on  a rork  above 
the  Danube,  is  one  of  th«i  roost  striking  be  had  ever 
seen.  The  church  of  the  Virgin's  AM:rn«Ujo.  and  the 
Garrison  church,  both  Giithic  cdiGccs,  the  Slate’s  palace, 
high  judicial  chamber,  town  hall,  ri'sldenrv  of  tlic  com- 
maiuLuu.  arseiuil,  i>ost-oiSce.  arid  many  other  mllitArj 
amt  civH  public  buUdings,  are  siliiatrsl  in  iMs  Quarter. 
To  tiie  N.,  and  at  tl*e  base  of  tite  ruck  on  which  the 
citadel  stands,  is  the  lower,  or  **  Waler-tuwu,"  which  in 
some  p.irt*  vii-s  with  the  funner  division  in  elegance. 
It  contains  the  church  uf  .St.  Anne,  and  several  others. 
The  I.itmislraur,  a well  built  omitter  ; the  new  town, 
a cheerful  »ul>urb  toward  the  K„  rearliiag  to  the  bank 
of  the  D.uiiitie;  the  Uaircnsiadt,  or  Taban,  to  the  S., 
the  roost  pu|>ulims  quarter  of  all;  and  the  *' Cbristinn 
town.*'  to  the  S.W.  extending  into  tiie  rich  and  beauUftil 
Christina  volley,  are  live  uther  divisions  of  Buda.  The 
chief  remaining  building*  di'tervins  notice  are  the 
churche*  of  the  ('apuchins,  the  Elizabethan  nuns  of  St. 
Florian,  the  Greek  church,  the  synagogue,  several  mo- 
nasteries and  convents,  the  paliMre  oi  the  primate  fn 
the  louidstr.iMe,  with  the  tvilace*  of  CoonU  Saodor, 
Telekl,  Krdudy,  Zichy,  Boctir,  Botthyany.  Jtc.  A well 
otipolnted  observatory,  attached  to  the  Univenity  uf 
iWth,  stands  on  the  Blocksberg,  an  adjacent  hill  to 
the  S.,  3fW  feet  above  the  level  of  the  river.  Copimn 
hot  spring*,  stnmgly  impregnated  with  sulphur,  issue 
from  the  sides  of  Ui«  kills  on  which  Buds  is  partly 
iMiilt,  and  especially  0*um  the  Blocksberg.  The  sue- 
cfMisive  occupiers  (h  the  place.  Romans,  Turks,  and 
Christians,  have  taken  advantage  of  these  Springs,  and 
hare  ivmverted  them  into  commodious  baths.  Of 
those  constructed  by  the  Romans,  only  broken  frag- 
nu*nts  now  remain;  loit  the  Turkish  batlu  are  in  a 
perfect  state  of  preservation,  and  llie  largest,  appro- 
priated to  the  use  of  the  town,  is  a fine  specimen  of 
Saracenic  architecture.  The  Buest  of  the  modern 
baths,  that  of  the  “ KmmTor,**  In  Ui©  vicinity  of  the 
loimistrasse.  Is  surrouuded  by  gardens  and  mrasure- 
grounds.  TTierc  Is  here  also  a g<^  theatre,  with  other 
places  nf  public  amusement,  iacluding  numerous  flim 
promcnadi>s.  Amongst  the  many  establishments  dn- 
votrd  to  BL'ience  and  e.iucatiou  In  Buda,  are  an  archi- 
grmnosium  (high  colh*gr),  a high  schotd  in  each  of  the 
different  quarters  of  tho  dty,  a school  of  design,  lllyrlaa 
female  schoob.  a public  library,  cabinets  of  mineralogy, 
cnnchology,  Ac.  Many  <»f  tiie  nobility,  the  Kranritcan 
friars,  and  other  holies,  |»osse*t  good  lilwaries,  to  which 
liberal  acres*  is  permitted  : in  the  royal  p.ilare  there  ts 
a gallery  of  painting*.  There  are  varhms  charitable 
Inatitutions,  Including  four  hospitals.  A bridge  of  boats, 
about  f in.  in  length,  across  the  Danube,  connects 
Buda  with  the  modern  and  fincly-bullt  cRy  of  Pesth, 
on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river  ; but  this  Is  aliout  tn 
be  tu|ierfe<led  by  a mwilflcent  suspension  bridge,  the 
mnsinirtlon  of  which.  If  it  be  uoC  already,  Is  to  be  isi>- 
mcvllateiy,  commenced. 

The  summit  of  the  Blocksberg  commands  a fine  view 
of  the  surrounding  country,  and  especially  of  the  ririT 
and  the  opposite  city.  **  The  briilge  of  ImaU  appears 
alive  with  the  crowds  that  are  contlmially  luisslng : 
on  this  side  is  Budn,  full  of  architectural  ariomalie*,  vet, 
from  that  very  circumstance,  an  object  of  |iecu1lar 
interest:  on  the  oSher.  I’esth,  Cild  out  tn  all  the  rrgis- 
iarlty  of  street,  and  square,  and  mall,  ami  {Hiblic  garden. 
There  is  not  a greater  contrast  brtweon  the  old  and 
Dew  towns  of  Kuinbtirgh  than  between  Buda.  the  an- 
cient capital  of  the  Magyars,  and  Pesth,  a city  of  yew- 
terclay's  growth.  The  one  wanders  from  terrace  to 
terrace.  In  dark  ami  dingy  masses,  or  stretches  in  a long, 
line  wherever,  between  the  river  and  the  basU  of  the 
hill,  a snoce  of  level  ptnind  can  receive  It : the  other,  a 
series  of  streets  which  cross  each  other  at  right  anrie*. 
shliu's  in  all  the  splendour  of  a plan  rigidly  atihereu  to, 
and  materials  the  best  calculated  to  preserve  an  anpear- 
ance  of  uniformity,  even  In  separate  edifices."  <(»/cig. ) 
.Add  to  this  striking  contnist  tlie  vastness  of  the  river, 
the  passing  of  barge*,  ships,  and  steam-pockets,  tn  the 
vrr>' centre,  as  it  were,  of  Europe,  and  tha  scene  and 
the  associations  connected  with  It  must  bo  admitted  to 
be  of  no  common  kind. 

Buda  is  the  usual  residence  of  the  vlcerov,  or  pa- 
latinate, and  the  general  commandant  of  the  kingdv^im, 
the  seat  of  the  vlce-regnl  council,  and  the  highest  admi- 
nistrative authorities.  It  has  much  less  of  a bustling 
and  cninmercial  cliaracter  than  l’e4th.  There  areafew 
manufactnres  of  linens,  woollens,  silks,  velrgi,  leather, 
^npowder,  earthenware,  Ac.,  amlaraniion-foundry  ; but 
it*  principal  trade  is  in  its  fine  wine*,  of  which  aliout 
23f),000  rimer*  are  produced  annually  ftom  the  vine- 
yards around  the  heights  in  its  iieiglibourhomt. 

Buda  is  believed  ^ somu  wrtters  to  be  either  cJko 
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Cmrta  of  Plulcmijr,  or  thr  Aquimcum  of  the  lUncrary  of 
Antoninus.  It  wni  hci<l  l>y  the  Kumans  till  nuarly  the 
end  of  the  4th  centurj*.  Atlila  made  it  occaaionallr  hit 
midencc.  Arpad,  the  chief,  mode  it  hit  tieiul 

quartern  in  1^:0;  nnd  it  then  her  nine  the  cradle  of  the 
liungarUn  monarch)*.  It  was  eiilargud  ami  iinproretl 
bv  Burreeding  llun^rian  mouarchs,  and  made  a free 
citf  by  Urta  I\'.  in  1*246.  It  was  taken  by  tne  Turks, 
Under  Sulyman  the  Magnificent,  In  1636;  but  was  re> 
captured  by  Ferdinand  I.,  king  of  Bobetnla,  brother 
of  the  emi^ror  Charles  V.,  in  the  following  year. 
It  was  again  taken  by  Snlyman  In  1639,  and  was  held 
by  the  Turks  till  l6W*i,  when  It  was  taken  by  the  Impe- 
ruillits,  after  a desperate  reslstanco.  Joseph  li.  r^ 
moTpd  the  seat  of  the  Hungarian  govomraent  thither 
In  17ii3.  In  lalO,  the  Taban  quarter,  and  a part  of  the 
^Vatcr-town,  were  destrnj-ed  by  fire.  (Oetferr,  Xof.  En- 
cytUtp.  i Murray’M  }Iandbook  Jor  S.  Europe;  Gleig't 
Bohemia,  Ac,  ; Uarke't  Travela,  viU.  S30.  6ro.  ed.) 

HUDUKHSHAS,  a prov.  of  Central  Asia,  now  a de- 
pendency of  the  khan  of  Koondoot,  between  lat.  TtfP  and 
N.,  and  long.  70^  SCK,  and  3(K  F. ; having  N.  and 
N.F.  a chain  of  mountains,  inhabited  by  tribes  claiming 
a MarOilonian  origin;  S.E.  and  S.  the  Dolor-Tagb 
mountains,  and  the  high  country  of  the  Cauflrs;  and  W. 
the  other  territories  of  Koondoos.  It  consists  of  the 
valley  of  the  Koocha,  a tributary  of  the  Oxus,  which 
rises  at  its  S.E.  comer,  and  soon  necomes  a consideralite 
river,  unfordable  even  at  Uudukhthan  (Fvxabad).  The 
scenery  of  this  country,  and  its  natural  productions, 
have  been  spoken  of  In  high  terms  by  all  who  have 
visited  it:  it  contains  ruby  mines,  and  clitTs  of  lapis 
laiuli.  Sear  the  Oxus  the  former  are  still  worked  by 
the  khan  of  Koondoos,  and  the  Utter  article,  much  of 
which  was  formerly  sent  into  China,  is  obtained  by 
lighting  a Arc  under  the  cliflk,  and  when  hot,  dashing 
fold  water  upon  them,  which  causes  them  to  fracture. 
The  ruby  mines  were  well  known  to  the  emperors  of 
].)i-lhi,  ami  at  a much  earlier  period:  they  are  at  a place 
railed  Gharan,  on  the  verge  of  the  Oxus ; are  dug  in 
low  hills ; and  the  gems  imbedded  in  limestone  like 
round  pieces  of  pebble  or  flints.  The  inhabitants  of 
Buduknshan  am  Tadjiks  ; very  social  and  hospitable  ; 
tjH'akiug  the  Persian  language,  and  retaining  the  man- 
ners and  customs  prevalent  N.  the  Hindoo  Koosh 
before  the  Tartar  invasion.  Neither  t'xlwks  nor 
T«M>rkees  had  settled  In  the  country  before  the  chief 
of  Kooiidooz  overran  It  about  lii  years  am,  by  whom  its 
own  chief  was  drthrt>ncd  ; since  which  its  peasantry 
liave  been  driven  out,  and  a rabble  of  lawless  soldiery 
quartered  In  tiivir  stead.  The  capital  is  also  called 
Budukhshan,  or  Fytabad.  and  Is  near  the  K.  hank 
of  the  Koocha,  in  lat.  3C°  2H'  N.,  71®  XU'  E. 

It  is  said  to  have  ticen  peopled  from  Bolkh,  and  most 
of  the  Inbobitaiiti  are  of  the  .Sbiak  sect  This  country 
sulTered  much  from  a terrifle  earthquake,  in  January, 
1h32,  which  appeared  to  exhibit  its  chief  violence  In 
this  valley,  and  dmtrnyed  many  roads  and  Tillages  and 
a great  part  of  the  population.  {,Bumes'$  Trao.  into  Hok- 
kara.  iil  I74-17H.  ; XVp*i>wf.>iK*s  Cauktd.  H.  3H7,3SH.i 
BUDWEIS,  a town  of  Hohemla,  cap.  circle  of  tnc 
aame  name,  on  the  r.  bank  of  the  Moldau,  76  ra.  S. 
Prague.  Pop.  7.41M.  Is  well  and  regularly  built,  and 
pariiallr  fortmed.  Contains  a cathedral,  7 churcht'S,  a 
court  of  jiirlMlicilon  for  the  circle,  gymnasium,  philoso- 
phical acAdrmy,  and  diocesan  seminary.  Has  manufac- 
lories  of  woollen  cloth,  muslin,  damask,  saltpetre,  and 
musical  liutruincnts ; and  considerable  trade  in  horses 
aitil  com.  {Oesterreickitche,  h’at.  Kncyci.'i 

BCKNOS  AYKK8  (Gwjrf /f/r),  a marit.  city  of  S. 
America,  cap.  of  the  rrpub.  of  La  Plata,  on  the  S.W. 
shore  of  tlic  actuary  of  the  great  river  La  Plata,  136  m. 
W.  I)y  N.  Montevideo,  and  90  m.  N.W.  Point  Fiedras; 
lat,  340  30^  39"  S..  long.  .68^  23'  *4"  W.  Pop.,  accord- 
ing to  Sir  W.  Parish,  perhaps  lOO.OOO:  from  l.S.OtH)  to 
3t).noi]  of  whom  are  n)n-igners,  chiefly  English  and 
Freurh.  The  city  Is  built  upon  a bank  from  16  to  30  fl. 
above  the  level  of  the  river.  Including  its  suhurtia,  it 
extends  N.  and  S.  for  upwards  of  3 m.,  with  a breadth  in 
its  centre  of  abmit  1(  m.  It  is  built  on  a uniform  plan  : 
the  streets,  which  arc  all  straight,  intersect  each  other 
at  right  angk-s  at  every  150  yards,  dividing  it  into  a num. 
ber  of  ^uares,  each  having  an  area  of  alxvut  4 Eng. 
acres.  The  urlnctpal  streets,  which  were  formerly  «l 
but  Impassabis  in  wet  weather,  while  in  the  dry  season 
tliey  were  obscured  with  clouds  of  dust,  are  now 
tolerably  well  pared,  aiKl  provided  with  footpaths  on 
either  side.  Thu  houses  end  other  buildings  have  also 
K'en  gre.-itly  improved  within  the  last  few  years,  and 
their  interior  rendered  much  more  coinfitrtabie ; upper 
stories  are  now  generally  added  to  them  : chimners.  that 
were  formerly  all  but  unknown,  arc  common ; they  are 
supplied  with  English  grates,  and  with  cools  carried  out 
fmm  l.iverpool  as  ballast.  Most  sorts  nf  Eumpean  fur- 
niture have  found  their  way  into  the  n*sidences  uf  the 
upper  classes.  Almost  every  house  in  the  priuciiuU 
streets  luu  a garden  butS>  befure  -uid  behind  It ; and 
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m.iny  have  LatUeod  balconies  in  which  odnrifernus  shridis 
are  re.u*e«l.  Though  on  the  cslgc  of  one  of  the  gn-at- 
eat  rivers  in  the  world,  water  in  Buenos  Ayres  is 
both  scarce  and  dear.  The  wells,  thoug!)  numerous, 
aflbrd  nothing  but  hanl,  braekish  water,  unfit  for  ru- 
lin-iry  MriM>»es.  Tlierc  are  no  public  cisterns;  r;du- 
w;kter  u,  indeed,  carefully  colk'CteU  in  a few  private 
bulks ; iHit  the  roast  of  the  people  have  to  pay  high  for 
their  dally  supply,  which  lustcsd  of  being  raise*!  from 
the  river  by  machinery,  and  conveyed  In  conduits  to  pub- 
lic pumps.  Is  carried  about  in  butts  mutmted  on  bullock* 
carts.  The  quarter  of  tliu  city  inhabited  by  Mesllsos 
and  negroes  is  wretched  and  filthy  Id  appearance,  and 
strongly  onitrasts  with  the  opulence  and  taste  dJsplaytxl 
in  the  other  ]>arts.  The  Plaxa,  or  great  square,  contains 
the  cathedral,  and  the  lu»n*hall,  a handsome  stono 
ediflee,  built  by  the  Jesuits;  and  a whole  side  of  it  is 
occupied  hy  the  Heama,  a range  of  piazzas.  l.V)  yards 
long,  and  uwve  30  in  width,  enclosing  a double  range  of 
shops.  In  the  centre  of  the  souare  is  a small  oUdlsk, 
erected  to  commemorate  the  drciaratiun  of  Indi-pendence. 
The  town-hall  is  chiefly  used  as  a prison,  but  mmrtings 
of  the  muni<  {;>ality  an;  sometimes  held  in  the  upper 
rooms ; and  from  tnc  balcony  the  citizens  are  harangued 
on  uuidic  occasions.  The  cathedral,  a large  handsome 
ediflee,  with  a cupula  and  porticos,  has  its  interior  pro- 
fusely decorated  with  carving  and  gilding,  and  its  ih>mo 
painted  in  compartments,  representing  ti>e  acts  of  the 
apostlca  The  chtirch  of  the  I-  ronclscans,  and  that  of  the 
convent  of  Mercy,  are  next  in  rauk^and  have  steeples 
and  cupolas  nearly  in  the  same  style  as  the  rnUicdtal. 
In  the  former  there  Is  a painting  of  the  l4ut  Supper, 
well  executed  by  a native  Indi.m  artist.  Thi-re  are  many 
other  Catholic  churches,  several  convents  and  nunneiicii, 
a Protestant  church.  Presbyterian  rliapel,  Ac.,  a found- 
ling hospital,  orphan  asylum,  and  other  bracvoleiit 
instliutions.  These  edltkes  are  all  built  of  fine  white 
stone,  found  in  the  plain  not  iar  fiom  the  city.  Tlu) 
fort,  which  contains  the  residence  of  the  supreme  director 
nivd  Che  govemment  oflices,  is  a square  brkk  and  sttmo 
building,  near  the  river.  The  univer.-ity,  one  of  the 
most  c^ebrated  In  S.  America,  necu]>les  a very  rxteioivo 
building,  which  h.as  been  reieiitly  fittetl  up  at  a gr«  at 
expense : a suite  uf  six  rooms  in  Ibis  budding  cowt.nins 
the  Slate  library,  a guod  collection  of  abikut  *i.‘i.(i<<0  vols. 

The  lestuary  of  tne  Plata  is  very  bro.vd,  but  is  also  hi 
most  parts  sluUlow,  cocumbered  with  sand-banks,  and 
infest*^  with  sudden  gusts  of  wind  calk'd  pamfH'rvs. 
Its  navigation  is  cooseaucntly  attended  with  a good 
deal  of  difficultv,  and  snips  Mund  fur  Buenos  Ayres 
generally  take  pilots  on  board.  There  Is  no  harb-ur, 
and  vessels  drawing  IG  or  17  ft.  water  anchor  in  the 
outer  roads,  called  the  Amarradero,  7 or  6 m.  from  .the 
shore,  loading  and  unloading  by  means  of  lighters. 
This,  Coo,  Is  an  operation  by  no  means  free  from 
danger,  boats  being  sometimes  swamped  in  crossing 
the  bar  between  tlie  outer  and  loner  roads.  From  the 
want  ofa  pier,  and  the  shallowness  of  the  water  on  (ho 
beach,  even  the  boats  are  nut  able  to  com*  close  to  (he 
shore,  but  are  roc4  at  a little  distance  from  it  by  a rude 
sort  uf  ox-carts,  into  which  they  deposit  thei^oods.  at 
no  little  risk,  and  sometimes  much  loss.  These  un- 
favourable ciraimstanres,  which  might,  however,  l»o 
materially  improved  by  a liltle  exertion  and  outlay  on 
the  part  of  the  govemment.  operate  as  a heavy  draw- 
bark  on  the  trade  of  the  city,  and  tend  proportioually 
to  augment  that  of  Montevideo,  which  is  more  easily 
aecrssTbie.  But  notwithstanding  the  competition  of  the 
latt)-r,  and  the  great  increase  of  its  trade  uf  late  years, 
Buenos  Ayres  Is  still  the  principal  outlet  for  the  pro- 
duce of  the  vast  countries  traversed  by  the  I-a  Plata, 
and  especially  for  the  provinces  situated  on  its  right 


uana. 

The  Quantities  and  Value  of  the  principal  articles  ex- 
ported in  1837  were:  — 
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1st  BUENOS  \YIIES. 

Within  lh<»  lA4t  ffw  ;<mr«  the  Ir.-itli*  In  wool,  In  foft- 
$f»qiiri>rc  of  the  groAt  improtctni-nt  In  the  brtt*d 

of  shot'p,  hu  h^omc  uf  roiiklUerAhlo  and  rapidly  in- 
rrrailug  lmiw>rlaurr.  In  1H‘»7  the  eai>nrt  of  thu  article 
to  (treat  ltrit.viii  ainomitt-d  to  only  l*j,444lb«.;  whereas 
in  1<17  it  AJMouDto*!  to  2.’/07,9M  l&«. ! Com,  which  for 
A roii»id’'ralde  period  wa%  not  prodiice«l  in  tuthrient 
qiLtntity  fur  home  consumption,  has  within  the  last  2 
or  3 years  b«;fnme  an  ertieic  of  export : it  is  seat  chiefly 
to  HratiL  >h>st  of  the  jerko«l  i>ccf,  and  numbers  of 
mules,  are  exiHirtetl  to  the  HaTannah.  The  t>>tal  value  of 
the  Imports,  la  IKt?,  nmmtntml  to  al>oat  7.00fl,fX)Cl  dol- 
lars. or  l.]'<7,<>0fV. ; t>f  which  Ihuse  fiiraishrd  by  Un*at 
Itrluin  Ainounted  to  near  a half,  or  to  'f'hc  lm> 

pi»iU  bene.'  chieny  consist  of  c<itton  Iby  far  the  most  Im- 

IMirtant  article),  linen,  woollen  anti  silk  manufartarvs, 
ia<  dware.  cutierv.  ranhenwarv  of  all  sorts,  Rlasi,  leather, 
hats,  Ac.,  with  B^Ktat  40,0007.  or  Ml.OtXV.  worth  of  fcirclga 
and  t'uIonI'U  produce.  France  supplies  lluenos  Ayres 
with  jewelirry,  perfumery,  and  other  articles  of  luxury, 
t(t  the  f Blue,  la  Ia36,  of  231,373/.  : the  im}Kirtt  from  the 
I'.  .St.ntes  in  tlic  same  year  amounti'd  to  76.0^i/.,  and 
rotislsUxl  chii'flv  of  coarse  unbleached  cloths,  spirits, 
soap,  «poim  camllet,  driM  and  salted  provisions,  tobacco, 
tiirritare,  nnd  deals,  (iermany  scads  wivollea  and  linen 
rioth«,  and  Hhenish  cottons;  the  Netherlands,  fire- 
arms. swords.  Arc.;  Holland,  butter,  cheese.  Westphalia 
hairis.  Ac.,  chk-rly  bv  way  of  Antwerp,  the  princif>al  mart 
for  lliienos  Ayres  (lides  on  iho  Conilneat-  The  ItaUic 
furnishes  iron,  cordatte,  canvasi,  pitch,  deals,  Ac.;  the 
Moliterranean  trade  i«  principally  la  Sicilian  and  Spa. 
nish  prtMluce,  partieuUrly  clieap  wines,  brandies,  olive 
oil.  tnan-aroni.  dried  fruits,  and  papi'r.  S|>anUh  goods 
are  in  little  demand,  though  some  serges,  velvets,  sew- 
ing  silk,  and  inufT,  are  importsMi.  I'he  annual  im}»ort' 
atlon  of  Spanish  and  Sicilian  wines  it  from  lO.OiiO  to 
12,000  pi|>e«.  besides  alsout  1.000  pipes  of  brandy.  Tlie 
f/trlM  matf,  ur  Paraguay  lea,  formerly  an  export  article 
of  some  consequence,  has  now  lieen  nearly  suiH*rsrd«*<l, 
even  in  Ihienos  Ayres,  by  tea:  the  other  Chitu*se  iin. 
ports  are  silks.  rra{>es,  nankeens,  porcelain,  and  nume- 
rous minor  articles.  The  trade  with  Chili  and  Peru  it 
insignificajit.  Tltc  markets  of  this  city  are  well  sup- 
plied witii  butchers'  meal  and  flsh.  Poultry  is  dear,  a 
couple  of  fowls  selling  for  as  much  as  an  ox.  Vecc-tables 
and  fruit  generally  arc  also  dear;  milk  in  qiulity  and 
price  is  much  the  same  at  In  Loudon,  and  all  the  butter 
used  Is  imported. 

Tlic  fnhab.  of  Burnot  Ayret  are  said  to  be  observant. 
Intelligent,  and  desirous  to  improve.  Fducation  receives  a 
considerablesharcofattontiun.  Several  yearisincc.besidet  i 
the  univursity,  a su|>erior  academy,  and  a military  college,  I 
there  were  H public  schools,  forwnosc  support  the  cory>or.  I 
ati»n  contributes  about  7,0(X)u<iliars  annually,  and  Authcr  i 
schools  exclnvively  for  the  beuedt  of  the  iHRir,  under  the  I 
rharge  of  diflerent  rootuuterl<*s,  and  supplied  with  books  j 
ami  stationery  at  the  pvildic  c-x|ionte.  It  is  rare  to  meet  ! 
vrith  a boy  10  or  12  years  of  age  in  the  city  w ho  cannot 
read  and  wrlle.  riierc  are  several  printing  presses  ; and  ' 
vaiious  weekly  journals  advocating  liberal  principles  are  I 
pubUshe<l.  I 

Buenos  Ayres  was  founded  by  Don  Pedro  dc  Mendota,  | 
In  1534,  bnt'ln  rciiisequcnce  of  the  onposilion  of  the  in-  | 
«iians  to  the  settlement,  it  was  obtigi*a  to  be  abandoned  at  i 
two  subS4*(|nent  prrimls,  and  was  not  permanently  rolo-  I 
nisol  till  I'l'O.  alter  some  sharp  actions  with  the  natives,  j 
In  1020  the  city  was  erected  into  a bishopric,  and  in  1700  ; 
contained  lii.tUO  inhabitants.  In  I77G  it  liceame  the  seat  of  i 
the  vlcernyaity  of  I-a  PUla  ; and  in  177H,  when  the  traile  j 
of  titr  riverwas  thrown  open  by  Spain,  its  trade  andcun-  I 
s«quvnce  U-gan  rapidly  to  augment.  In  June  it  w*as  | 
token  by  the  British,  but  retaken  by  the  Spanish  in  the  I 
s.vme  year.  In  1^10  the  revolutionary  movements  began  i 
.tliat  ended  in  Die  emanri|walnn  of  Buenos  Ayres  and  the  | 
states  of  I.A  Plata  from  Old  S|>ain.  The  declaration  j 
of  inda’pemlmco  ap|>eared  on  the  9th  of  July,  1816.  i 
(SVr  ir,  Pantk't  Bu^uoi  Ayret,  ^c.  j Mod.  Trap.  xxx.  \ 
Pari.  Heyortt.  S(C.)  j 

HrE?«os  Avau  (Rbpi'HUC  op).  See  Pmta  (I.a),  ! 
(Rkciblic  op). 

BUFFALO,  a city  of  the  U.  S.  of  America,  New 
York  cap.,  co.  Erie,  at  the  W.  extremity  of  Lake  Eric, 
w here  It  contracts  Into  Niagara  river,  ro.  N.W.  New 
York,  ami  22  m.  S.  Niagara  falls.  Pop.  (Ini'))  l.'V.GH 
(IM.12)  2j,(Xl0.  ? It  stands  partly  on  a low  marshy  tract, 
intersected  by  Buffalo  Creek,  which  forms  its  harbour, 
and  f*artly  on  an  elevati-d  terrace,  leading  to  a still  higher 
plateau.  'I'he  princl|uil  streets  descend  from  the  high 
ground  over  tite  terrace  towards  the  creek  and  harbour, 
and  are  crossed  by  the  others  generally  at  right  angles,  i 
Aecordmg  to  Cart.  Marryat  iDiary  tn  Amcriea.  IKHi), 

*’  Hiiflulu  is  one  of  the  wonders  of  America.  U Is  hardly 
to  be  credited  that  such  a b*-autlful  city  should  have  risen 
up  in  the  wilderness  In  so  short  n iH.-riod.  In  the  rear 
1^14  it  was  burnt  down,  Iteing  then  only  a village  ; only 
one  house  was  led  standing,  and  now  It  is  a city  with 
25,000  Inhab.  U is  remarkably  well  built ; all  the  homes 


ItUGNE  (I.E). 

in  the  principal  streets  are  lofty  and  suluLuiUol,  and  are 
cither  of  brick  or  grauite.  The  main  street  is  wider, 
and  tlie  stores  handsomer  than  the  majority  of  those  in 
New  York.  It  has  & or  6 very  fine  churches,  a Itondsoroe 
theatre,  town- hall,  and  mark<*t  ; and  3 or  4 hotels,  one 
of  whic^  It  superior  to  most  others  in  America  ; and  lu 
thes4*  wc  must  a<ld  a fine  stone  pier  with  a lighthouse,  and 
a harbmtr  full  of  shipping,  and  magnllicmt  steam  IxMts. 
It  Is  almost  inenmprehc.'isihie  that  all  this  should  have 
been  accotnpUsbed  since  the  year  1M|4.  AndwbaC  has 
occokionetl  this  sprlnKliig  up  of  a city  In  to  short  a time, 
as  to  remind  you  of  ,\laiHliirs  mngtc  palace  ? The  op<-n. 
ing  of  the  Kric  canal,  from  Lake  Krie  to  the  Hudxon  ri- 
ver ; aiHl  New  Ymk  pasting  Uirougli  the  centre  of  the 
most  populous  and  fertile  states."  I'lir  city  also  con- 
talus  a lltcriuy  and  scleuilfic  academy  ; a Lyccnia.  h.x«iiis{ 
a library  and  cliemical  app.vralus;  nnd  nuint-roui  public 
and  private  sehonis.  Several  other  public  InstiUilions  arc 
in  course  of  ia’iiig  estaldished  ; among  w hich  are  an  hy- 
draulic Asvtriation,  ballurs'  and  Boatmen's  Friend  .Svi- 
drty.  and  the  university  of  \V.  New  York.  In  lsi35, 
huliilings  w ere  erectr'd  at  the  cost  of  one  litiscn. 

Bnffalo-crtK:k.  formed  by  the  conlluenco  of  several 
small  streams  U navigable  for  alKuit  Km.  A Inst  at  i(« 
month  has  la-en  di*|>erss'd  so  as  to  admit  vessels  draw  ing 
K ft.  water  into  the  harbour  ; and  a pier.  1,500  ft.  in  length. 
« ilh  a lighthouse  un<m  it,  bos  been  carried  out  into  the 
l.iko,  to  laciittatu  their  Ingress  and  egress.  Still,  how- 
ever. the  harbour  is  not  accessible  at  all  seasons,  on  ar- 
count  of  the  Accumulation  of  ice  brought  down  by  Ihn 
W.  winds.  And  a ship-canal  has  ben-n  cut  from  it  to  tho 
Uko  W.  uf  the  town,  which  has  done  a good  deal  to  ob- 
viate this  incmircuiencr.  From  its  position  on  the  best 
clionnel  uf  intercourse  liotwecn  the  W.  regions  and  the 
Atiantic,  as  well  as  Its  being  the  only  port  of  entry  for 
tile  Niagara  district,  Mutrolo  it  a place  of  great  and  in- 
creasing trade.  In  the  city  and  its  environs,  a variety  of 
mamUaiiures  are  carrii-d  on,  including  two  steam-engine 
I fiHimlrici,  woollen  and  felt  facturies^rist  and  saw  mills, 
a brewery,  and  many  other  works.  Tne  value  of  the  ma- 
nufarturcs  produced  in  i‘'3.'i  amounted  to  'J.073,.500 dollars. 
During  the  same  year  72U  steam-lKMU  and  920  rthcr  ves- 
sels arrived  and  departed;  and  the  amoimt  of  tolls  re- 
crivetl  reached  |n.%,fi»3  dollars.  The  Aggregate  burden  of 
vcBseis  betongliig  to  the  port  in  the  rear  ending  the  30th 
.''eptembor,  Iksk,  was  9,iil5  tons.  Nearly  two-Uiirds  of 
the  merchandise  received  at  DufUoby  the  raoal,  in  IH35, 
was  intemhHl  for  the  city  and  its  suburbs  ; and  the  in- 
cri'Aie  in  the  consumption  of  such  propc^rty  In  1835  over 
IK34,  was  mure  than  40  per  cent.  The  cUy  had.  iu  IK15, 
3 (tanks  ; and  6 neurspaiH-rs  were  published,  3 of  which 
Ai  p4>ared  doily:  .'li  mails  arrived  and  departed  weekly 
during  winter,  and  58  in  summer. 

BulTido  WAS  an  inconsiderable  place  previously  to  1812, 
tu  w hich  year  it  was  made  a military  station.  Its  destntc. 
tion  in  1S14  was  eflcTted  by  a party  uf  British  and  In- 
dians; but  in  1817.  it  again  contained  more  than  100 
bouses,  many  of  w hich  were  lai^  and  elegant.  In  1822. 
It  was  lnet)r|H»raled  as  the  " City  of  Buflblo,"  dlvldiM 
into  five  wards,  and  the  government  rested  In  a mayor 
and  common  council  chosen  annually  by  the  citixuna. 
(X  York  (intefteer.  pp.  43^—444.) 

BUl'FON,  a smdl  vU.  of  France,  dep.  CAled’Or,  on 
tiie  AnnanQun,  12  m.  N.  Kemiir.  This  village  belonged 
to  the  illustrious  author  of  the  Jtitfoire 
(ivorges  Lillis  I<e-Clerc,  created,  by  (xiuis  XV., 
Count  de  Uuffbn,  by  which  name  bo  has  since  been  dia* 
tinguished. 

HUG  (,m.  Hypanis  or  J7(jgs(r,),  a river  of  European 
Russia.  It  rises  near  Blosyiko,  in  (bo  S.W.  comer 
of  Volhynia.  and  pursues  a s.E.  eourso  past  Bratxlaf^ 
Olivlopol,  Vusnesensk.  and  NieolaefT.  25  m.  below  which 
it  falls  into  the  a:stuary  of  the  Dniepr.  It  is  navigable 
ftom  Vosnesensk.  The  entrance  to  the  Bug  Is  without 
Uie  bar  of  the  Dniepr ; hsqipily.  too,  it  has  no  bar  of  ita 
own,  and  has  dt^eu  water  as  far  as  NicolaeiT. ) 

BUG  I A or  BOl.'JF.lAH,  a sea-port  town  of  Africa,  roff. 
Algiers,  on  the  declivity  of  amnuntain,  at  (be  mouth  of  thu 
.^duse,  122  m.  H.  Algiers.  The  port,  which  is  large,  ft 
formed  by  a projecting  neck  of  land,  great  part  of  which 
was  jincienlly  fared  with  stone.  Tiicrc  is  good  anchorasv 
utTthc  town  in  R or  10  fathoms,  but  N.E.  winds  throw  In 
I a heavy  sea.  Previously  to  the  French  occnyvitlim.  tho 
I town  was  protiTted  \n  half  ruinous  walls,  and  by  a caxtie 
j nn  the  suininit  of  a htll,  which  also  commanded  the  rood- 
' stead.  Tlio  Inliabs.  manufortiire  plouglisharcs,  mau 
tiH'ks.  &c.  of  the  iron  obtained  from  the  neighbouring 
mountains,  and  great  quantith's  of  oil  and  wax  aro 
brought  do«n  to  this  phve  liy  the  Kahyles,  for  shipment. 
The  town  is  built  of,  and  stands  upon,  the  mini  of  a 
ninre  considerable  ancient  dty.  It  was  bofnbAr<letl  t>y 
.Sir  Edward  Spraggs,  in  IC71.  (Shaw't  Barbary,  p.  4a. 
4to.  cd.) 

I BUGNF  (LE).alnwn  of  France,  dep.  Donlogne,  c.np. 

' cant.,  a llttie  alHivo  the  ronnueuce  of  tho  V/s^re  u ith 
the  l>ordngne,  16  m.  W.N.W.  fUrlat.  Pop.  2,437.  It 
is  advantageously  situated,  well  built,  and  carriee  on  dii- 
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ferent  braitclios  of  thi*  woollen  inaimrActnrc.  U U atiu 
the  entrepiit  of  the  wln«'$  ami  other  product*  of  the  sur- 
rounding cantoim.  which  are  ship|ipil  themu  to  llurtleaux, 
and  hat  a considcralile  traiie  in  cattle,  hogs,  Kr. 

BUIS  (-LK),  a town  of  Franco,  dep.  Dr6nic,  rap. 
cant.,  on  the  Ouvese,  10  ni.  S.K.  Nions.  Fop.  ^.147. 
It  is  ill  built,  but  h.is  some  line  prumen.'ute*  and  a hand- 
some square,  surrounded  by  a ooeUte  row  of  trees.  It 
has  some  trade  iu  wool,  cloth,  hats,  and  jewellery. 

BUJALANA,  a town  of  S{iain,  AndaliMi.i.  pr«ir.  Cor- 
dova, being  m.  E.  from  the  city  of  that  name,  and  7 tn. 
from  the  Guadalquivir.  Fot>.  14,500.  It  is  well  built, 
with  broad  streets,  has  two  conronu  for  either  sex,  two 
hospitals,  a college,  and  a fouiuiiing  husptul.  It  ha*  tome 
woollen  fabrics,  and  a large  fair  whirh  commences  on 
the  ‘iTAh  of  August.  Thougit  its  modem  name  be  of 
Arabic  origin.  U is  believed  that  this  town  occupies  tiie 
site  of  the  Caipunua  of  the  Homans ; and  it  hu*  various 
Inscriptions,  and  other  anttquUiea  of  Uoin.ui  origin. 

( MtHanv.) 

BUKHUR, an  island  ami  fort  in  the  Indus,  165  m.  N. 
Hjdrabad.  The  fort,  which  is  constructed  of  brick,  is 
about  400  yards  from  the  left,  and  3.50  fr^m  tl>e  right 
liaiik  of  the  Indus.  But  it  has  no  strength  in  its  woras, 
sutd  Is  fumtidable  only  from  its  position.  {Bunwt,  i.  25b. 
l3mo.  cd.) 

BCKOWINK,  a ci-devant  prov.  of  the  Austrian  em- 
pire, now  Includt^  in  <<allicia,  widch  see. 

tlL'LGAHIA  (an.  Mtrva  l^/crfor),  a large  prov.  of 
Turkey  In  Kuroja?,  included  In  the  beglcrlM'giik  of  Kou- 
tiielia ; lying  betw-t-ou  lat.  42^  h*  and  44-  10*  N„  and  long, 
27^  14*  and  29*^  3ij'  R. ; having  N.  Wallachla  and  Bes- 
•arabla,  W.  Servla,  H.  Kuuinelia.  and  E.  the  Black  S«‘a. 
Length.  N.R.  to  .S.W.,  about  3.'<0  m.;  breailth  varying 
from  40  to  100  TD.  Area,  loosely  p*timat«l,  from  3<'),0fiJ 
to  34,000  sq.  m.  Pop.  »,HO0,WK)?  The  eemnlry  Is  for  the 
most  part  mountainous,  and  eminently  so  in  the  S.. 
where  the  principal  chain  of  the  Balkn.in  mnts.  forms 
its  boundary:  the  Danube*  constitutes  its  N.  limit ; but 
excepting  that  river,  Bulj.tiia  possesses  none  of  any 
inagnltuue.  although  sufmiently  watered  by  smafl 
stream*.  Its  elimate  is  temperate,  and  its  soil  fertile  and 
w«dl  adapted  for  the  culture  of  com.  Tines,  the  mulberry, 
ami  other  ft’ult  trees,  and  tobacco.  I'here  are  but  few 
marshes ; the  pasturages  are  extensive  and  rich,  ar.d 
feed  numerous  herds  of  cattle : the  higher  lands  are  often 
covered  with  forests  of  pine,  oak.  licech.  Ac.  The  Bul- 
garians are  descended  from  a Slavonic  horde,  formerly 
inhaldtlng  the  banks  of  the  Wolga,  who  crossed  the 
Danube  and  estabUsbL<d  themselves  In  this  country  in  the 
7th  century,  and  have  since  gradually  spread  themselves 
over  a large  part  of  the  re^on  S.  of  the  Ualkhan.  The 
present  rare  have  laid  aside  the  military  character  of 
their  ancestors ; they  are  a pastoral  people,  living  in 
amall  hamlets  of  about  40  or  AO  houses  each,  and  occti- 
lylng  themselves  chiefly  in  agriculture  and  cattle-breed- 
ing. with  some  manufactures,  as  those  of  coarse  woollen 
cloth,  rifle-barrels,  morocco  leather,  and  attar  of  roses, 
loirge  gardims  are  devoted  to  the  culture  of  roses  ; and 
we  are  Indebted  to  the  Bulgarians  for  the  llnest  and  most 
elegant  of  perflimes.  Dr.  Walsh  says  that  the  people 
are  kind,  hospitable,  and  benevolent ; forming  a striking 
contrast  to  the  “ rude  and  brutal  " Turks  found  amongst 
them.  The  women,  who  mix  freely  with  the  men.  are 
handsome,  ludtutriovis.  and  dress  neatly : all  wear 
trinkets  ; and  the  girls  have  their  heads  uncovered,  and 
their  hair  braidrii  and  ornamented  with  difTerent  coins, 
as  amon^t  (he  Allmnians.  Thu  male  peasantry  dress  in 
brown  sneep-skin  caps,  Jarketa  of  iimlyt'd  brown  wool, 
which  their  wives  spin  and  weave,  white  cloth  trowsers, 
and  sandals  of  raw  leather,  and  carry  no  weapons  of  of- 
fence. Tliey  live  In  houses  uf  wickerwork  plastered,  the 
interior  being  clean  and  comfortable.  Their  language  is 
a dialect  of  the  Servian.  Ever  since  the  9th  century 
their  religion  has  been  that  of  the  Greek  church  ; but 
they  have  few  places  of  worship,  and  in  those  they  have 
the  servlee  is  |M>rfurmed  in  Greek,  a tongue  whirh  (hey 
do  not  understand.  Schools  and  books  are  equally  rare 
with  churrlH'S,  and  except  the  shup-ketper  and  priest 
of  a village,  scarcely  any  om*  can  n*ad  or  write  s yet 
notwithstanding  this  gross  Ignorance,  crimes  are  sin. 
giiharly  scarce,  and  travellers  in  their  country  are  not 
secure  only,  but  experience  the  kimlest  treatment. 

iHa.  si'n4  Ifpf,  jidem  rrrlHm^ttc  coif  bant.  Bul- 
garia is  divided  into  four  sandjoks,  vis.  those  of  Silistria, 
Kustchuk,  Svitlin,  and  Sophia;  Its  chief  town*  are  Sophia 
the  capital,  Shumla.  Silistria,  Hu«tchiik.  Nikopoll,  Wl- 
dlu.  and  Varna.  (MaUf  Ilrun  ; IValiK't  Jaurmry  f)om 
Vontiantinoplr,  Ac.  pp.  164  to  170.) 

BUNDl.KCtiNl).  a largo  division  of  Hiodostan.nror. 
Allahabad,  l»etween  lat.  24^  V nnd  26^  26'  N.,  and  long. 
77^  49*  and  8l'^3.l*K. ; having  N.  the  Jumna ; 8.  Borar 
and  Malwah ; E.  Bogilciind  ; and  W.  Srlndia’s  dom. : area 
23.817  Mj.  m.  Pop  {UanniUm,  I^TS)  2,4^0 OdO.  Th«- 
country  is  mountainous,  anti  inu>crri'rtly  cultivated;  the 
mtmntains  tx'long  to  the  Vlndbyan  chain,  and  run  in 
parallvl  ranges  through  the  dlstr.,  each  sttccessivcl)  but- 
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tressing  a talile  laiul  ; the  country  is  naturallv  very 
strong,  every  hill  being  a natural  fortress,  muf  often 
crowned  t<y  an  artlfleial  one;  but  the  highest  summit  Is 
no  mure  than  2,<k|6  ft.  above  the  level  of  tlie  sea.  Thu 
C.ane.  De*an,  and  Betwah,  are  the  chief  rivers,  but  nono 
of  them  is  of  much  Imnortam-r ; there  are  several  large 
artiricial  reservoirs  or  lakes,  tunned  tty  masonry,  oieited 
across  (he  currents  of  various  streams  for  the  pur}>oies  uf 
Irrigation.  The  soil  1*  of  every  variety,  from  the  rich 
l)Urk  loam  to  (he  sterile  rotikur;  Uio  valleys  and  low- 
lands are  generally  <jf  the  former,  and,  when  proiicrly 
w.atercd.  yield  altumUint  crops:  the  saminits  of  the 
iilHs.  although  mostly  rocky,  ore  covered  with  small  cop- 
pice-wi»od : the  fare  of  the  countrj'  often  presents  detached 
pieces  of  jungle,  but  there  arc  no  forests,  and  a few 
leattcrcd  and  stunted  teak-trees  form  the  only  large 
timltcr.  Uundl<*ru(Kt  Is  ceU'brati*d  fur  its  diamond  mines 
in  the  tabh'-Iand  of  Pannoli,  where  they  arc  said  to 
be  found  whenever  the  soil  is  gravelly.  ThU  soil  is 
from  2 to  M cubits  det*p,  mostly  very  but  elsewhere 
of  ndark  brown;  it  contains  many  smalt  pebldes,  with 
which  tlie  diamonds  are  found  intermixed,  hut  never  ad- 
heiing  to  any  other  stone  or  peWilp.  The  workmen  lift 
up  the  gravelly  earth  ; throw  it  into  a sliallow  pit  flllod 
with  water;  and,  alter  washing  out  the  e.arth,  examine 
the  pebbles  on  ab<iard.  Much  time  is  rruitlc*>ly  lost, 
but  a very  few  thatnmids  found  in  the  course  of  the  year 
repay  the' workman,  since  he  receives  { th<*  value  of  thuso 
above  the  sire  of  a HUwrt,  ^ the  viJue  of  those  os  large  as 
a i>ea.  Ac.  \>ry  few  are  now  found  worth  more  than 
lOft/.,  and  their  profit*  are  comparatively  insignificant. 
The  mines  arc  the  exclusive  property  of  the  rajah  of 
Pannah  *,  they  are  sup|Hj*ed  to  be  identical  with  (he 
Paiiassa  of  Ptolemy*. 

BundU-ctind  is  now  either  suhsiantlally*  British  ter- 
ritory, ur  (K>itef*e<l  i>y  chiefs  tributary  to  the  British, 
who.  since  1^03.  have  retained  the  internal  administration 
of  their  dom.,  on  an  arknowletlgtnem  of  allegiance,  and 
the  right  of  interference  on  o*ir  part.  TIk*  British  dlstr. 
(18.12)  contained  2,IUl.**60  kuchri  bi’gaa  in  cultivation, 
yielding  a revenue  of  nliout  a rear.  Hindoo 

usages  have  been  less  afTected  here  by  foreign  rule  than 
In  most  other  parts  of  India;  the  (MHiple  generally  aro 
industrious,  and  nl>e<Uent  to  the  constituted  authorities, 
though  their  chiefs  are  restUss  and  turbulent,  'i'helr 
language  is  a diaiect  of  the  .Sanscrit.  They  are  usu- 
ally possessed  of  tnit  Httle  personal  property;  (here  is 
little  trade  or  capit.il  stirring,  and  these  cirrumstanees, 
together  with  the  bare  and  ojH*n  character  of  the  country, 
are  probably  the  causes  of  dacuity  or  g.mg- rubbery  being 
sounusu.aI.  Atrocious  crime*  are  rare;  fout|>ad  robbery 
and  caxianiy,  or  robbery  on  horseluirk,  are  the  only 
serious  ofTenres,  and  these  are  most  common  on  thu 
skirls  of  Scindia's  prov.,  whence  small  parties  of  Pln- 
darrie*  occasionally  enter  on  rav.iging  excursions:  bur- 
Rlary  and  theft  are  not  romnion.  Tnc  xemiiidara  consider 
It  highly  disriquitabic  to  connive  at  such  outrages,  and 
frequently  expel  from  their  villages  or  estates  |H*rsoiis  of 
suspocteu  character.  The  puurhayct.  or  arbitration 
system,  in  the  settlement  of  disputvs,  has  been  always 
very  much  resorted  to  here. 

At  (he  fall  of  the  Delhi  empire,  the  Mahrattas,  under 
Alt  Bahauder,  possessed  (hemsrlvt*«  of  |Mirt  of  this  prov., 
but  were  unable  to  establish  Uieir  authority  in  the  villages 
and  hill  fortresses.  Bundlrcimd  was  nrnipied  hy  the 
British  trooi>f  in  IW>4.  and  erected  into  a magivlr.vy 
under  the  Benares  court  of  circuit,  lii  1817  that  |xirtioii 
of  It  now  belnn^iig  to  the  Bengal  presid.  wa»  finally 
ceded  by  the  Pci»hwa,  to  whom  AH  Ilahauder  hod  beeu 
nominally  nubonllnate.  lllarntHim’t  Uindosittn,  i..3l7» 
334. ; Martin'f  Slaliit.  qf  the  Ctdtmies,  pp.  27A— 30H.  ; 
JtejMirlt  on  E.  /.  A^<ut$.  and  Appendixes.) 

Bl'LSAL’R,  a sea-port  town  of  lltndostan,  presid. 
Bomlsay,  on  the  Gulph  of  Cambay,  45  m.  8.W.  Surat; 
lat.  36*  S.,  long.  73*^  A'  R.  Its  traile  is  considerable, 
chiefly  in  grain,  Joghery.  and  timber  ; its  m.inufacltires 
are  mostly  coarse  ginghams  and  other  cloths.  lUco 
and  sucar-cane  arc  cultivated  In  its  viiinlty. 

BUNG.AY,  a town  »)f  England.  N,  border,  ca  .SuflTolk. 
hund.  Wavimey,  on  the  Wangford,  92  m.  N.E.  London  : 
it  consists  of  2 par.,  having  t«»gether  an  area  of  2,090 
acres,  and  a pop.  of  3.734.  Having  Uh-ti  almost  wholly 
destroyed  hr  fire  In  16‘ot,  ft  is  comjKtrativrly  new-,  wcH 
Laid  out.  aiMl  well  built.  The  market-place,  Kild  to  be  tho 
best  in  the  CO.,  ha*  two  fine  crosses  ; and  the  (own  has  also 
a neat  theatre,  and  assembly  rooms ; n free  grammar- 
school,  with  two  exbib.  to  Emanuel  College.  Cambridge, 
and  several  other  scluMtlt ; the  n*rnain*  of  a Henetlictiuss 
nunnery  ; some  iiiamifoctures  of  hemp  ; and  a consider* 
aide  trade  In  malt.  corn. coal,  flour,  lime,  Ac.  flere  is  also 
tho  celebratrnl  printing  estahllshment  of  the  Messrs, 
('hild,  which  has  product  d manv  rrtirints.  In  a cheap 
form,  of  some  of  the  princiI^-d  English  dns<.ic«.  The 
trade  of  the  town  is  pronu'tixl  by  the  \Vavency,  ladng  na. 
vlgablr  thence  ft)  Yarmouth.  Market,  Thursday;  fairs, 
lull  Mar,  and  2Ath  Sep. 

BCNkEU'S  HIM.,  a strep  hill  110  ft.  in  luight,  Mts- 
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urhu$etli,  U.  8Utc«.  fn  the  centre  of  the  peniniuU  on 
which  the  town  of  ChArle«tn»'n  i>  built,  *n<J  about  1 m. 
K.  Botton.  Here  on  the  17th  June,  177^.  wnt  fought 
one  of  the  earliest  and  moit  remarkable  battles  of  the 
American  revolutionary  war.  The  provinrlal  troo]is 
having  established  tbrmselvei  on  a portion  of  this  height, 
(luring  the  night,  a British  force  advanced  to  dislc^e 
them  ; but  though  the  latter  ultimatelr  effectrsl  their  pur« 
pose,  the  resistance  made  by  tho  Ainmcans  w assuch,  that 
the  British  lost  lUM  men  klllixl  and  wouiidcol,  while  the 
Americait  loss  was  only  4.'>0,  killed  and  wounded.  In  1k‘25 
the  erection  of  a granite  obelisk,  intended  to  be 
high,  was  Commenced  on  tlie  bill,  in  tnemorr  of  the 
action ; but  in  1B36  it  was  only  one  third  flnlshea. 

BUN  BOOK,  a town  or  villa^  of  Deloochistan,  otp. 
prov.  KohisLan  ; H m.  N.  the  Bushkurd  mats.;  lat. 

47'  N.,  long.  60^  vy  K.  It  is  small,  and  ill  built;  at  one 
time  It  had  been  surrounded  ^ a mud  wall,  but  the 
w hole  is  now  gone  to  decay.  The  citadel  of  the  chief, 
strong  enough  to  resist  any  attacks  from  the  Persians,  is 
Iniilt  on  the  summit  of  an  extraordlnarr  mound  of  earth, 
said  by  tradition  to  have  been  artificially  raised  by  an 
immen'/C  annyof  Ghebers.who  at  a remote  period  passed 
this  way.  Pottlnger  says,  “ that  if  really  artifiaal,  it 
must  hare  been  raised  with  vast  labour,  as  the  earth 
Could  nut  bavo  been  procured  nearer  than  themnts.*' 
I'hc  neighbourhood  of  Bunpoor  U desolate  and  Im. 
{•nrerisht'd,  deslltuto  of  agriculture,  and  even  of  date* 
trees.  The  Inhab.  are  the  Kukhshanr^  Bel<xM'hcs.  the 
h‘.uiing  tribe  amongst  the  Nharoo^s ; the  language 
siHikcD  at  Bun|)oor  Is  Persian  and  Beltxscheckee  mixed. 
The  revenues  of  the  chief  are  usually  farmed  out.  and  in 
lieu  of  them  he  received  (1810)  X6,(X*0  rupees,  14U  camels, 
1-10  matchlocks,  140  sheep  or  goats,  140  measures,  of 
liibtbs.  each,  of  wheat,  ai}d  the  some  of  dates. 
/irhiocJtiMtam,  Ac.  p.  170.) 

D I'  U D\V A N ( ruratfmaa.produetlve),  a distr.  of  Hln> 
dostati,  presid.  and  prov.  iWngal ; b^ween  lat.  2*2° 
aud  V4°  N..  and  long.  87°  2t/  and  H8"  *26';  having  N. 
Beerbhoom,  E.  Nuddea.  S.  Uooghlr,  and  W.  the  Jungle 
kicluls  distr. ; area  2.OU0  so.  m.  Pup.tlMrJ)  l,4>i7,.^)0. 
It  Is  cmc  of  the  most  productive  territories  of  India, 
and  being  environed  by  jungles  N.  and  S.,  '*  api>ears 
like  a garden  surrounded  by  a wilderness.**  The  un> 
cultivatccl  are  but  l>Hlh  part  of  the  extent  of  the  cuU 
tivated  lands  : the  chief  articles  of  produce  are  indigo, 
sugar,  cotton,  toltacco,  and  mulberry>tree«.  A prin- 
part  of  the  wealth  of  Burdwon  consists  In  its  coal 
mines : the  cual*field  appears  to  be  very  eatensivc ; the 
cool  is  of  good  quality,  and  preferred  to  any  other  at 
('alcutta.  Several  mines,  about  IfiUm.  from  that  city, 
arc  worked  by  an  Kngllfli  cum|.iaDy,  which  employed,  in 
|s3l,  from  2,000  to  S,000  natives  in  mining,  and  SbO  or 
400  boats  in  cotireying  the  cool  to  Calcutta,  tlie  mines 
Iicing  on  the  banks  of  a river  connected  with  the 
Hooghly.  It  is  not  sold  at  the  pit's  mouth,  but  de> 
livored  at  about  20j.  a chaldron  in  Calcutta  ; Singa(>orr, 
Pcn.ing,  .^Iad^ns.  and  Ceylon,  are  also  supplied  lu  nco : 
the  wages  of  the  miners  ore  fn>ra  bs.  to  Kr.  per  month. 
I'Ine  IroD'orc  is  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  (he 
coal,  ami  a gr(*at  deal  of  stone.  Commerce  has  been 

Greatly  faeilitared  bj' the  opening  of  roads  to  Hooghly, 
'ulna,  and  Cutwa;  the  x-mliidars  are  opulent,  and 
uiany  of  tliem  reside  in  the  capital  of  the  presid. ; the 
land-rirvenue  in  |v.(^30  was  284,7r>0/.  There  are  few 
villages  in  wlilch  tlu‘rc  is  not  a school  for  the  rudiments 
of  education,  and  there  arc  some  private  endowments 
for  the  pur)>osi* ; but  no  regular  K’htHils  of  Hindoo  or 
Mohanimcdiui  luw  exist  here:  the  proportion  of  Illu« 
hamniedans  to  Hindoos  is  about  I to  6.  Durdwan 
became  subject  to  the  British,  with  the  rest  of  Beng.il, 
In  I7(‘i0 : the  titular  rajah  enjoys,  at  present,  hut  Utile 
coniklrratiun  ; and  his  scmlnd^  is  now  greatly  dimin- 
ished from  iU  urigiii,rl  size.  i//atru7itm't  //iMttoitan,  ' 
i.  1&3 — 155.;  Seid.  Mr.  Bracken,  on  Coal,liC.,  Uc‘ 
pr^rfs,  IKll.)  I 

UcanwAN.  a town  of  Hlndostan,  prov.  Bengal,  cap.  ' 
of  above  distr.,  aud  scat  of  a zillah  court  ; GO  m. 
N'.N.W.  Calcutta;  hat.  23°  I.V  N.,  long.  87°  A?'  E. 
Pop.  about  54,0KO,  2-7ths  of  whom  are  Moiiammedans. 
The  Burdwan  rajah  hais  here  a large  palace,  an  English 
summer-house,  and  sparluiis  gardens,  ftc. 

nUKFORD,  a par.  and  town  of  England,  co.  Oxford, 
humi.  Bampton ; (3  m.  W.N.W.  London.  Pop.,  1821, 
l.GM);  ]K3I.  ; houses,  ftivA  i area,  2.170  acres.  Ills 

picaAonilv  situated  by  the  small  river  WLodrusb,  but  is 
v(uy  iiidlffcrenlly  built.  The  church  is  piartly  in  the 
Norman,  partly  m the  later  Gothic  style,  and  has  a very 
flue  srlre,  surmounting  a tower.  The  Baptists.  Friends, 
and  Wesloyans.  have  chapels.  There  are  almshouses  fur 
16  pour  widows;  a fVrt*  school,  with  an  endowment  pro- 
ducing 84/.  a year,  held  In  the  tosm-hall,  where,  till 
1636,  the  CO.  assizes  were  held.  There  b a weekly  mar- 
ket on  Saturday  and  fairs  held  the  last  Saturday  in  April, 
and  July  f>th,  for  live  slock  and  cheeae.  Saddlery  was 
cnee  a coiiilderable  branch  of  manufacture : there  was 
also  a large  traffic  in  wool  and  com ; both  have  greatly 
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{ declined ; and  the  property  of  the  town  has  been  itlU 
further  (lepreclalvd  by  the  alteration  lu  the  line  of  raad 
from  Oxford  to  Cheltenham,  wiiich  previously  passed 
through  and  now  avoids  It.  Kdgehlll,  where  F.'Urfax  beat 
the  royalists,  is  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  celebr.vled 
\Vilmot,  Earl  of  Bochestrr,  was  educated  in  its  school. 
It  gives  the  title  of  earl  to  the  Duke  of  St.  Albans. 

BUKU,  a town  of  the  Prussian  states,  prov.  Saxony, 
reg.  Ma^eburg.  on  the  Ille,  13  ro.  N-B.  Ma^etiirg. 
Fop.  13,^.  It  is  walled,  has  3 gates,  4 reformed  churches, 
a grammar  school,  an  hosidtal,  a workhouse.  Ac.  It  Is 
also  the  seat  of  a prorioclal  council,  a board  of  revenue, 
a district  court  of.juztiie,  Ac.  A very  extensive  woollen 
manufacture  is  carried  on,  and  it  has  some  dyeing  esia* 
blishmrtits  aud  snulT  factories. 

Buncos,  a city  of  Stain,  cap.  prov.  tame  name,  on 
the  Arlao^on,  and  on  tlic  high  road  from  Madrid  to 
Bayonne,  at  the  foot  of  a moimtain,  134  m.  N.  Mad- 
rid, ta  m.  S-W.  Vlttorln;  lat  4*29  21  N„  long.  3°  3h' 
W.  Pop.  12,000.  It  b of  an  irregular  shai>e;  streets 
clean,  and  handsome,  particularly  that  leading  to  the 
cathedral,  but  It  has  a deserted  Impoverished  appttaranre. 
It  has  a modem  square,  surrouiah'd  w ith  a portico,  sup- 
poHed  by  lar|re  columus.  with  bouses  upon  a uniiorni 
plan,  but  small  and  mooi.  It  b only,  in  fact,  worth 
mentioning  from  Its  bronze  statue  of  Charles  1 1 1.,  almost 
the  only  one  of  the  sort  in  Spain  ; though,  according  to 
Bourgoiag,  it  is  ill  designed  and  executed.  The  catii<}. 
dral,  a well  preserved  ebef-d'oruvre  of  Gothic  elegance,  is 
about  900  ft.  in  length,  by  above  290  in  width.  Its  ex- 
terior is  inferior  to  none  in  Spain ; but  the  interior, 
though  remarkaldu  fur  the  beauty  of  Hs  workmanship,  is 
inferior  to  the  cathedrals  of  Toledo  and  Seville.  Having 
been  the  cradle  of  the  two  most  renowned  captains  of 
Spain,  Ferdinand  Gonzales,  and  the  ('kl  Cantpeador, 
Burgos  contains  a triumphal  arrh  lu  memory  of  th<*  for- 
mer. and  amoDumcDi  to  the  latter.  'J  here  arc  three  fitiu 
stone  brh^es  over  the  Arlan^on,  in  the  space  of  half  a 
league.  Two  of  them  coinniunirate  w ith  the  suburb  of 
the  city,  on  the  opposite  biuik,  roJleti  Vega,  and  the  third, 
with  the  ru)^]  hu-pltal,  remarkable  fur  its  ikanilness 
and  salvibrity.  There  arc  some  line  meadows  on  ibu 
banks  of  the  river,  and  there  also  is  the  famous  convent 
of  Las  lluelgas,  whose  abbess  |>ossessed  almost  rnyal 

Srivileges.  Close  to  (he  city  Is  the  moiuutcry  of  Mira* 
ores,  where  John  II.  and  his  queen  have  magnificent 
tombs,  and  where  [abo  there  arc,  or  were,  some  paint- 
ings remarkable  fi>r  their  colouring.  There  are  three 
military  roads  from  Burgos,  one  to  OvIchIo  and  Giji  n, 
another  to  Agreda,  and  a third  to  SantaGa.  The  ap* 
proaches  to,  and  prumeoades  of,  the  town  are  well  or» 
namented  with  tr(^es  ; tut  though  it  be  one  of  Uie  cuhlest 
parts  of  S|adn,  fuel  Is  sc-irre  and  dear.  BIlGano  mentions 
an  hospilaJ  Air  drseited  children,  and  four  other  hospital*, 
exclusive  of  that  already  spetified.  Formerly  the  greater 
part  of  the  wool  ex|>orted  from  Spain  uM'd  to  piiss 
through  Burgos,  and  It  still  has  some  manufactures  of 
leather,  woollens,  and  hats,  and  two  lavaicras,  or  wash- 
ing pools  for  woo). 

Lat  Burde  conu-ndi,  notwithstanding  what  has  been  af- 
firmed to  the  comr.-uy,  that  Uurgrs  did  nut  exist  in  the 
time  of  the  Bumani,  from  its  not  Iwing  nu-ntlomd  by  Pto- 
leiny  nor  any  other  ancient  ginigrapher  ; Its  want  of  any 
ancient  monuments,  and  its  being  insulated  and  nut  of  the 
line  of  the  aiicimt  military  road.  He  maintains  that  iU 
fouiHlation  cannot  be  rarried  farther  back  than  the  reign 
of  Alphonso  1.,  and  that  it  was  Alphonso  III.  who  or- 
dered the  castle  to  bo  built.  It  was  formerly  the  resi- 
dence of  the  counts  of  ('astl)e,  and  many  of  the  rastilian 
kings,  and  was  then  celebrated  for  its  wealth  and  prosite- 
rltr,  and  for  its  woollen  manufactures  and  fairs.  But 
it  nas  since  greatly  dec!inc<i : it  suffered  much  during 
the  late  contest  with  Fraiice,  and  still  more  in  the  present 
civil  war.  Jioureoing,  TabUan  de  rEtpagne, 

37  ; J)e  la  Horde,  ll. ; Ineht.X.  40.) 

BURGUNDY,  one  of  the  old  French  provinces,  now 
dlstributird  among  the  depts.  of  Cdtc-a'Or,  ^one  et 
Loire,  Yoiiiie,  Niovre,  Anlte,  Haute  Mome,  and  Ain. 
BURHAMPORK.  Srr  RooaiiAMi'ooa. 
BURLINGTON,  a town  of  the  U.  S.  of  America, 
Vermont  cap.,  co.  Chittanden,  on  a bay  of  the  same 
name,  a short  distance  S.  of  the  entrance  of  the  Onion 
river  into  Lake  C'hai.iplaln,  36  m.  W.N.W.  Montpellier, 
and  100  in.  S.  Montreal.  I.al-  44°  *28'  N.:  long.  73° 
15'  W.  Pop.  3.525.  ll  is  the  chief  comnn'rrlal  town  of 
Uic  State,  and  has  a consldrrablo  trade  wiUi  N.  York. 
It  contains  a court-house,  jail,  Umk,  arndeniy,  aud 
various  plaC(*s  of  public  worship.  The  Unlversny  of 
Vermont,  establislu  d in  1701.  b situated  on  ui  elevated 
spot  E.  of  the  town,  and  I m.  from  the  lake,  ll  was 
partly  destroyed  by  fire  in  I8*il;  but  has  been  rc- 
buhU  and  cuusists  of  thrirc  brick  edillces.  containing 
a chafiel.  46  rooms  for  the  students,  a philosophical 
apparatus,  aud  a library  of  above  G.UXivols,  Its  funds 
are  chUfl)  derived  (lom  londcxl  ciidowmcuts.  btudculs 
in  1858,  i, 

BURNHAM,  a par.  aud  viiln^  of  Engtaiid,  oo.  Ducks. 
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titind.  Burnham  ; 9(1  m.  K.  PoP<i  1.918 1 

1i!0I.9.I.'^7  i houAot,  .HA  ; arra.  4Jl0acraa.  TncTlUafvfaa 
abort  dUtaoce  from  the  Thamei:  lt>  church  f«  an  aedenC 
structure  ; and  there  it  a national  »rtu>ol.  Fair*  are  held 
Fell.  83,  UaT  1.  ami  t)ct.  8.  1u  ancient  market  hat 
lieen  long  dltcoiUlnurd.  Ttie  ai.n.  val.  of  prop,  in 
htl5  was  I0,9iil/.  Its  poor-rates  average  1.IC7/.  It  H 
o place  of  great  antiquity  The  mn.ited  site  of  a palace 
or  the  kingi  of  Mercia  is  still  iracrnlile.  A nuDDery. 
founded  lldft.  eKiiled  till  the  general  supprestlun. 

BUKNLEY,  a market  town  of  Kiigland,  Lancashire, 
bund.  BlackliurD,  par.  Whalley,  on  the  Bum,  IrtO  m. 
N.W.  bjr  N.  l,ondm,  SO m.  S.K.  by  S.  I..ancajiter,  and  21 
m.  N.  Manchester.  Pufi^  In  l«ll.  3,30S;  1821.  G.378 ; 
1831,  7.-V11.  Its  munc  is  derived  from  the  river  Bum  or 
Brun.  on  which  it  is  situated,  which  unites  with  the 
4 'aider  immediately  Inflow  the  town.  It  stands  In  I he  mid- 
dle of  a narrow  valley,  and  has  been  greatly  improved  and 
mUrged  within  the  last  30  years.  It  is  mostly  built  of 
freestone,  and  U well  pavid,  lighted,  and  abundwtly  sup- 
p1l«.d  with  water.  St.  Pt-ter's  )iarochlal  chapel^  built 
shortly  after  the  Conquest,  has  iH^en  rr]>laced  by  a more 
recent  structure,  built  at  diiflfbrent  tMuinds.  It  nas  in  it 
the  burial-place  of  the  Towoeley  family,  where,  among 
other  monnmeuts,  one  has  been  erected  to  the  memory 
of  Charles  Towneley.  Ksq..  whose  line  colhvtion  of 
marbk*s  is  now  in  the  British  Museum.  The  Imlepend- 
S'OU,  Baptists,  Wesleyan  and  Primitive  Mi-thodists,  and 
Horn.  Catholics  have  places  of  worship.  A fiet>  grammar- 
school  was  founded  in  ih7*S  to  which  the  suns  uf  trades- 
meo  and  others  in  the  lower  walks  of  life  are  admitted  { 
on  paying  a fee  of  2/.  'is.  a year,  the  ri*e  i>ai<l  by  the  sons 
of  the  higher  classes  being  3/.  S«.  There  are  several  j 
other  schools,  and  numerous  chaiiUblr  endowments  and  j 
institutions.  There  ore  6 mmity  magistrates  residing 
in  the  neighbourhood;  2 or  more  of  whom  usiuUly  attend 
the  petty  sessions  which  arc  held  here  every  Mond-vy. 
The  town  U a station  for  receiving  votes  at  tfie  election 
of  members  for  the  N.  division  of  tho  cu.  The  woollen 
manufacture,  which  was  once  carried  on  extensively,  and 
which  still  exists  here,  has  been  nearly  superseded  by 
that  of  cotton,  which  U corrhd  on  ut>ou  a great  scale  in 
Che  town  and  neighbourhood.  There  were  in  the  town 
and  on  its  bounding  streams,  in  idS.'S,  17  cotton  mills, 
mostly  wrought  by  steam,  and  employing  2,(it0  work- 
|>eople  i and  unce  tnen  the  trade  and  pop.  of  the  town  bare 
greatly  increased:  the  latter  is  now  (IsSfi)  estimated  at 
above  lO.iMO.  The  arllclei  produced  are  principally  com- 
mon printing  calicoes.  There  are  also  extensive  bleaching 
and  printing  works,  with  Iron  and  brass  foundries,  machine 
manufactorlet,  breweries,  launeries,  ronc-wurki,  Ac. 
The  town  Is  mainly  indeed  for  its  rapid  growth  and 
proipess  in  manufactures  to  the  abundance  and  cheapness 
of  tne  coal  found  In  its  tmroedUtu  vicinity,  or  rather  di- 
rectly Iwlow  It ; for  here,  as  at  Whitehaven  and  some 
other  Places,  parts  of  tho  town  have  sunk,  from  the 
roof  or  the  coal  mines  not  being  properly  supported.  It 
is  also  well  supplied  with  freestone,  slate,  Ac.  It  has  an 
easy  communication  with  the  surrounding  districts  by 
means  of  the  Liverpool  and  I.eeds  canal,  bv  which  it  Is 
nearly  encircled.  Markets  are  held  on  Monaay  for  com. 
aihi  on  Saturday  for  general  purposes  : fairs  on  March  C. 
Easter  eve.  May  9 and  13.  July  10,  and  Oct.  II  ; also 
for  cattle  on  alternate  Mondays,  fur  woollens  on  the 
second  Thursday  Iti  July,  and  for  horses  on  tho  third 
Thursday  in  Oct.  A brimeh  uftlie  Commorrial  Bank  uf 
F.iiglond,  and  the  banking-house  of  Birkbccks,  Alcock 
and  Co.,  are  established  hero.  {Uainrs's  lASHouAire,  ^c.) 

BUKKTl.SLANI),  a royal  burgh  and  sea-port  town 
of  Scotland,  co.  Fife,  on  the  N.  shore  of  the  Frith 
of  Forth.  .S4  ID-  N.  Newhaven.  Fop.  (1831)  1,842. 
It  Is  a dull,  but  a clean  and  well-built  town,  having  a 
main  street  running  nearly  at  right  angles  with  the 
harbour,  and  some  subordinate  streets.  It  has  a town- 
house.  a parish  church,  a Presbyterian  dissenting 
chapel,  ana  a good  school-house.  Us  harbour,  though 
the  best  on  the  K.  side  of  the  Forth,  nearly  dries  at 
low  water  : but  it  Is  said  that  this  serious  defect  might 
be  obviated  at  a moderate  expense,  by  the  extension  of 
cite  piers.  A cotuidcrablu  Dumber  uf  boats  are  em- 

filoycd  in  the  herring  fishery ; but  this  branch  of 
mlustry  has  greatly  declined.  It  lut'd  to  be  exclu- 
sively carried  on  In  the  Frith  uf  Forth  during  the  winter 
season.  That  di>partmeiiC  Is  now,  however,  wholly 
abandoned  ; and  the  boats  sent  out  by  the  liumt- 
island  curers  are  employed,  in  summer  only,  at  Fraser- 
burgh, or  Wli-k.  Their  annual  take  may  amount 
to  IG.OOO  or  IH.OOO  barrels ; but  only  74G  barrels  were 
cured  at  Burntisland  In  1837.  One  or  two  ships  are 
annually  tent  to  the  N.  .Sea  whale-fishery  ; and,  ex- 
clusive of  these  and  the  herring-boats,  a few  coasting 
and  other  trading  vessels  belong  to  the  port.  Burnt- 
island has  been  of  late  a good  deal  rerortetl  to  In  summer 
by  sea  lathers.  It  has  long  formeil  one  of  the  principal 
staii<ms  for  the  landing  and  embarkation  of  passengers 
crossing  tho  Frith  of  Forth,  the  mmiber  so  couvryed 
affluuotiiig  to  10.63^  a year,  at  on  average  of  the  three 
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years  ending  with  1896.  It  Is  at  present  (1839)  pns- 
posed  to  vest  this  (hrry  In  a joint  stock  company,  and  to 
constnict  low-water  piers.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  town 
Is  a large  dlsilllery.  Burntisland  unites  with  King- 
horn,  Dysart,  and  Kirkaldy.  In  sending  a mem.  to  the 
H.  of  t...  and  had.  In  |H3H-3y,  53  regl«ter«-d  electors. 
(Srw  Statist.  Ac^unt  qf  Scotiand,  art.  BumtitlanA,f(C,) 
la  IGOi,  die  General  Assembly  met  at  UurntlslaiMl. 
when  James  renewed  his  vows  as  a covenanter.  It 
is  a curious  fact  that  the  existing  quays  were  built  by 
Cromwell. 

BCll.SA,  DRUSA,  or  PRUSA  (an.  PnsaadOl^m^ 
piim).  a famous  city  of  Turkey  in  Asia,  Natolla,  rap. 
Sanjlack.  62  m.  S.  Constantinople,  lat.  40^  V 30"  N., 
long.  29*^4'  45"  R.  Pop.  estimattxl  at  40,(Mi0  by  Klmielr, 
ana  at  100,000  by  Fontanier;  hut  probably  about  60,000. 
It  Is  ireauiifully  situated,  at  the  extremity  uf  a fertile, 
well. watered,  and  well-wooded  plain,  on  the  lower  accli- 
vities of  Mount  Olyuipus.  Including  the  suburbs,  which 
arc  mure  extensive  than  the  city  properly  so  called,  it 
extends  2 m.  from  K.  to  W.  and  4 ni.  from  N-  to  S. 
(Titnscr.)  It  is  not  well  ImlU  ; the  fiousrx  being  )>rli)ei- 
pally  of  wood,  on  the  inudel  of  those  of  Constantinople  : 
it  Is  very  suhjeet  to  fires;  and  the  streets  are,  for  the 
most  part,  narrow.  Toumefurt  says,  that  the  latter  are 
birm  pare  ei  proprf,  tmrtout  dans  U quarter  du  bazaar  ; 
whereas,  aecurdliig  to  Mr.  Turner,  who  visited  the 
town  in  1815,  " aU  the  streets  are  badly  paved,  and  most 
of  them  narrow  and  dirty."  No  doubt,  hnwevrr,  this  is 
one  of  the  cleanest  of  Uiedtles  of  Turkey:  for  a great 
number  of  streams  that  have  their  source  In  the  up|K  r 
jouts  of  the  niuuntain  flow  down  several  of  the  stnvt*, 
and  supply  almost  every  house  with  a fountain.  The 
Castle,  (HI  a {lerpendicuiar  rock  near  the  t'cntre  of  the 
town,  most  prubahly  occupies  the  she  of  the  acropc-lis  o( 
the  ancient  Priisa.  Within  its  walls  Is  a mosque,  for- 
merly a Greek  church,  in  which  are  the  tombs  of  Stilun 
Orchan,  bis  wife,  and  children.  The  chief  ornaments  of 
the  city  are  its  mosques,  which  are  exc(?edingiy  nu- 
merous. Tho  must  maniilcrnt  are  those  of  the  suilaiia 
Achuict  and  Osman,  and  the  Uololi,  or  great  mosque,  in 
the  centre  of  tho  city.  The  warm  baths  of  Bnisa  are 
famous  all  over  the  r.ast : the  principal  is  that  of  Ka- 

Khitcha  llamman,  about  If  in.  N.W.  from  the  dty.  The 
cat  of  the  water,  which  is  slightly  Impregnatc'd  with 
sulphur,  dors  not  cxcc«d  106^  Fah.  Tnc  water  is  re- 
ceived Into  a fine  building,  where  there  is  every  accom- 
modation for  bathers  of  both  sexes.  The  brs<stnn,  a 
large  building  with  shops  and  warehouses,  and  the  baxnrs, 
which  are  extensive,  are  well  suppIliKl  with  merchandUe, 
particularly  with  raw  silk  and  silk  stiifik.  Great  quanti- 
ties of  silk  arc  produced  in  the  adjacent  plains  i and  very 
excellent  silk  and  silk  and  cotton  stuffii  are  manuGvcturrd 
in  the  dty.  and  fumlsb.  with  raw  silk,  carpets,  and  vel- 
vets, the  principal  articles  of  export,  'rhe  khans  and 
collies,  or  mcdrcsses.of  Bmsa  arc  numerous ; and  may 
vie  with  those  of  any  other  city  of  the  Ottoman  di>- 
itjiiilons.  On  the  whole,  considerlog  the  fertility  of  the 
surrounding  country,  the  beauty  of  the  tUuaUou.  and  Its 
comparative  cleanness,  it  Is  <me  of  the  roost  Agreeable  of 
Turkish  dtles.  “ Here,  indeed,  it  Is,  and  at  llomoscua 
(if  any  where),  that  the  destroying  frensy  of  the  rare  of 
Othroan  seems  to  have  been  arrested  in  its  c.areer;  and 
Us  menaces  successfully  detied  by  the  productive  powers 
of  Indulgent  nature."  (Sroumr.) 

Prusa  was  founded  by  Prusias.  the  protector  of  HannU 
bal,  and  was  long  the  cap.  uf  Blthynla.  \Vc  hr.vr  little  of 
It  after  It  came  Into  the  poss4^8sl(nl  uf  the  Romans,  though 
it  was  always  famous  for  Its  baths,  and  admirevi  for  the 
beauty  of  Its  situation.  It  was  one  of  the  most  consider- 
able cities  of  the  Greek  empire.  It  was  token  l»y  Orchan, 
sun  of  Othman  the  founder  of  the  Othmon  dynasty,  in 
13.Vt,  and  become  the  scot  uf  the  Turkish  power  ana  the 
ordinary  residence  of  the  sulUnv  till  Amurath  removed 
the  scat  of  government  to  Adrianople.  (Tonmrfvrt, 
letter  21.;  A'ussicir’s  Asia  5/tMor.  Ac.,  p.  245.;  Wai. 
pair's  Trav.  i»  v<7riosM  Countries,  U.  109,  Ac. ; Turner's 
l.e*ant,  ill.  163.  Ac.) 

BL'RSLEM,  a market  town  and  par.  of  England,  ro. 
SUlTurd,  N.  dUistoo  of  Pirchlll  hund.,  2J  m.  N.W.  New- 
costle-under-Line,  19  N.  Stafljrd.  Pop.  (1831)  town 
I1.2.V).  par.  12.714.  It  stands  on  a gentle  cmlnonrc. 
near  tlie  Trent  and  Mersc'v  canal,  and  Is  the  princltal 
town  in  that  Important  (ilstrict  called  the  Potteries, 
the  prinrijial  seat  of  the  earthenware  manufacture. 
It  contains  many  well  arranged  roanufartories.  neat 
ainl  convcnk-iit  ilwclling-houses  for  tlie  workmen  and 
overlookers  or  superintendants  of  works,  and  sonio 
hamUomc  houses  for  the  proprietors.  Its  prinri|ial 
buildings  are,  a neat  market-house  or  tnwn-liall,  an  edi- 
fice of  modem  erection  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  town, 
(mo  part  of  whii  h is  used  .is  a poltce-oOlce,  and  another  as 
a nc-ws-ruom.which  is  w ell  supplied  with  metropolitan  and 
provincial  papers;  the  old  chureh,  dedicated  to  St.  Peter, 
built  nf  brick,  with  a stone  tower  of  much  greater  anti- 
quity than  the  body ; and  a new  district  church,  a hands:. ma 
^tice,  erei'U<d  tu  under  the  authority  uftJie  cum- 
1 i 4 
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miuloncrt  for  bullHin$(  rhurchet.  DLirtlcrn  w.-vi  origfi- 
nallj  a ihapclry  ia  thi-  parish  of  Stokp,  tnit  w.u  fumuil 
into  a luparato  parUh  br  act  of  parliAmral.  In  (ho?.  It  1> 
lishted  with  gu.  an>t  na«  a txiiico  forcr  under  the  pro> 
vuiotii  of  a local  act.  'I'he  liuiig  {«  a curiU’)'  in  the 
archdruconry  of  St.ifford.  There  arc  pJac**»  of  worship 
for  BaptUtK.  Imlepeinicnl«,  I’rlmitirr,  Woli-yan,  and 
New  (ounection  MethodisUi,  and  {iuinan  Ctthoiiri,  all 
of  whlcli,  as  well  as  the  rhnrchi'%,  have  Sijitilajr>»cliOola 
attached  to  them.  There  U also  a national  tchnul,  and  a 
free  grammar>schnol  for  a limited  number  of  boy».  In 
there  were  hero  In  all  37  day  aixl  1 1 Sunilav-nehooU. 
At  a very  early  perlud  Kurilem  was  lUttinguithod  for  lU 
clay,  aivf  fur  its  mAtmfai-tiire  of  earthaiwaru  and  (Mittery, 
for  which,  in  the  i?th  century,  it  was  the  nrinripal  pl.ii*c 
In  the  klngJiim.  The  greater  pait  of  the  inhabitants 
arc  emraged  in  the  itotterlcs,  and  In  the  earthenware 
mamifaeture,  w hich  has  been  brought  to  a sUte  of  beauty 
and  cxeellenre  nearly  approai'hing  that  of  t-hlna.  In 
Domcsthiy  UiK>kth1s  tovtii  Is  written  Uarearde'lim.  The 
market  days  are  Montlay  and  SaturiUv.  Fairs  for  cattle 
and  horses  are  held  iu  Feb.,  April,  June,  Uctober,  and 

lll’UTOS'»OS»TRKST.  a market  town  and  par.  of 
Enclaiid,  partly  in  tiie  N.  division  of  OlHow  hiind.,  co. 
Stair>rd,  and  partly  In  the  bund,  of  Heptou  and  (tresler. 
CO.  Derby.  Fop.  ( IKil)  6,UhS,  of  whti'b  were  re«id«*m  in 
the  town  4.400.  The  town,  situateil  In  a fertile  vale  on 
the  N.  bank  of  the  Trent.  I'im.  N.F.  l.ietilii  Id,  v'.’ m. 
R.  StatTord,  125  m.  N.N.W.  London,  roiisitts  chlvny 
of  one  long  street  running  from  the  ptaec  wln  re  the 
aMx'y  st'Mxl  to  the  bridge,  and  of  another  Intcrsei-ting  it 
at  right  angles.  Uf  late  it  has  Ix'cn  eunsidernhly  iin* 
proreil,  and  U now  pavinl  mvd  lighU'd  with  gn«.  The 
town-hall,  erected  at  Ihe  exiMMiso  uf  the  5lanjtils  of 
Angteu-a  (the  lord  of  the  manor),  v«ho  owns  the  gre.vlrr 
niri  of  the  property  in  the  neighbourhood,  Isa  handsoiue 
building,  and  contains,  in  aildition  to  the  usual  uihres 
for  transacting  public  bminest,  an  elegant  suite  of  as* 
sembiy-rnoms.  The  old  church,  di-dn  ated  to  St.  Mary 
and  St.  Mudwen,  formerly  coonccted  hv  a cloister  with 
the  abbey  founded  in  1004.  was  r«'built  in  17V2.  The 
new  church,  erected  In  Ih'ij  in  the  (lotliic  style.  Is  a 
handsismo  edifice.  Rut  tlie  must  eclcbrated  structure  of 
the  town  is  the  ancient  bridge  over  the  river,  erected 
prior  to  the  Conaucst,  an*d  lubtUtitially  repaired  in  Ibu 
reign  of  Henry  II.  It  ha*  37  arches,  and  is  l,M5  ft.  In 
length,  being  considered  the  longest  bridm  in  Fngland, 
The  government  of  the  town  Is  vested  In  a higli  and 
low  steward,  and  a bailiff,  appointed  by  the  lord  of  the 
manor.  The  bailiff  is  also  justice  of  peace  and  co- 
roner. A court  ieet  and  a court  baron  are  held  annually, 
as  also  two  probate  courts  for  proving  wills.  There  is 
likewiie  a court  called  the  **  Gentcr'i  l ourl,”  held  every 
tiilrd  Friday  before  the  steward  nr  his  deputy,  for  tlin  re* 
covery  uf  delits  not  exc«'edlng  4(>s.,  the  Jurlsdlctlou  of 
which  extends  over  the  whole  parish.  The  power  to  try 
and  to  execute  crlinluals,  and  to  hold  courts  of  nleos  to 
any  amount,  was  formerly  enjoyed  by  the  town,  but  has 
long  since  ceased.  The  Inhabitants,  by  virtue  of  the 
letters  patemt  granted  In  the  llth  of  HenirVUl..  are 
exempted  from  serving  the  uQice  of  sheriff,  and  from 
being  summoned  as  jurors  at  the  assises  and  sessions  for 
the  CO.  There  are  variotii  nlaces  of  worship  for  Inde- 
peodeiits,  Wesleyan  MethouivU,  and  Genenu  and  l^srti• 
ciilar  Ba^ists.  There  are  also  Sunday-schools  attached 
til  the  diRuiTiil  chiircbes  and  chapels  ; a national  school, 
and  a free  graromar-«choul,  foundinl  and  endowed  m 1520 
by  the  then  abbot,  WilUain  Iteane.  In  lH3.'i  there  were  in 
all  19  day  and  6 .Sund.iy  sehouls.  There  is  also  a literary 
institution.  entUk’d  “ The  Burton  rermanent  Sub. 
scrlptiuu  Librarr  ; an  almshouse  fur  11  poor  women  ; a 
dispensary:  and  a s.nTlngs  b.mk.  ('onsideraiilu  estates 
for  charitable  and  other  purposes  arc  vested  in  trustixs. 
In  the  time  of  Inland.  Burton  was  f.vmuus  for  its  alaiias- 
ter-works,  but  how  lung  they  were  continued  is  not 
known.  Tlic  princii>al  mamita^ure  carried  on  at  jirisent 
is  ttiot  of  it*  Jiivtly  f.ttnous  ale.  (Nintrorr  to  genera! 
usage,  the  br<>wers  prefer  In  iU  preparation  hard  water  to 
soft  j ami  though  tne  Trent  runs  close  by.  they  uve  that 
water  only  which  they  obtain  from  thvfr  pumps.  It  has 
also  fabrics  ul  hau.  cotton,  t-unmies,  and  light  woolteti 
; w ith  iron  funuw'i-a  and  moirnfacturie*  of  tools  ; two 
or  threi!  roiie.w.ilks.  Lanuenes,  a Cotton  f.ictnry,  Ac.  Tlio 
Trent  and  Slersej  canal  (or  (Irand  Trunk)  passes  Borlon. 
and  unites  with  the  Trent  alhmt  I m.  lower  down; 
and  the  Trent  itself,  which  fails  Into  the  Hutuber,  is  na- 
vk’.ihle  fur  vessels  of  sumo  burden  from  (>ain«bru‘  up  to 
the  town  ; so  th.U,  by  nu'ons  of  the  faellltics  thus  aftlirdesl 
and  otherwise,  the  town  can  e.tsily  communicate  witii 
almost  nil  iiarts  of  Fiigloud.  The  old  ablx*y,  a once  mog- 
niticent  plie,  uf  wjjteh  now  scarcely  a vr«tige  remains, 
(Mij'vveil  many  privileges : the  abbots  oc<'.it.iunaily  sat  in 
l>arlf.vnent.  Burton  suffered  greatly  during  ttie  civil 
cominutioni  In  the  reign  uf  t'harlesl..  and  was  scviwai 
tmuw  taken  .viul  retaken  by  the  ruiilending  tiartles.  The 
market-day  Is  'I'hurKlay.  There  ore  4 annual  fairs,  unc 
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of  which  lavl*  15  days.  The  6day*  lieforc  Oct.  29.  arc  fm 
horses  ; the  others  are  fur  cattle,  horses,  and  pedlary* 
a cheese  fair  has  also  recently  tieen  opened. 

DGKT.srHFID,  or  BtHlGKTli:,  a town  of  tha 
rruivi.in  i<tates.  prov.  Rhine,  rcg.  Aix-la-Cba|K:lle, 
uf  which  city  it  I*  almost  a suburb.  Fop.  5,2<4J.  It 
baa  broad  sifeets,  good  homes  arwl  pruraenadet.  There 
arc  here  nn|K>rlant  manufactures  of  cloth,  rassimcrcs, 
and  needles.  I'iie  last,  which  Is  conducted  on  a 
large  scale,  and  with  great  tuct'css  (employing,  with  the 
needle  manufacture  In  Aix*la-Chapelle,  nearly  l.OUO 
work-people),  is  principally  carrriea  on  hr  FriKi'StanU 
driven  from  Aix-la*Chapclle.  It  has  several  hot  springs ; 
they,  however,  differ  essentially  from  the  springs  of  the 
neighbouring  city,  and  n s«’mhle  those  of  Wa-ibodcu. 
(Si  Arci/icr  j Murray's  Hand  Book.) 

BGKY,  apar.,  pari,  bur.,  and  town  of  Fngland.  co. 
Lancaster,  div.  IPvltun,  huuds.  Salford  and  Blackburn. 
The  town  U situated  on  tlir  left  bank  of  the  Irwelt,  2 m. 
alxive  its  crMifluimce  with  the  Roth  ; hm.  N.  N.W.  Man* 
Chester.  Thp  townships  of  Bury  and  Klton.  iiu-ltMl.d 
In  tliB  pari.  ix>rough,  «>raprl*e  an  area  of  4,.'Wi  acr«-s  j 
and  h»l.  in  lh2l.  13.4'Oi  and.  in  IH3I,  l'U4U  Uibab. 
I'he  general  ap|»oarauce  of  the  town  has  b«x*n  greatly 
ImpruvjHi  of  late  years,  hy  widening  the  streets  and  ap* 
ppwhes.  and  the  erect  Um  of  hamUome  modern  structures. 
The  church  l<  a large  hand-iomo  structure,  rebuilt  in 
1773;  liesidcs  this,  there  are  5 episro}>ol  chapel*  In  the 
parish,  and  about  20  dissenting  plact**  of  w orship  ; I of 
the  former.  aml7of  the  luiler,  beirg  in  llie  town.  There 
U a frix'-school.  founded  in  i72r>,  tl»e  preaenl  inc*»me  of 
vk'liicb  is  442f. : it  has  2 exlilhitKins,  either  to  St  Jiihn's 
Coll.,  Cambridge,  or  Brasentiusc  (.kill  , Oxford  ; 76  schi^ 
l.vrs  are  educated.  ^ in  classics,  uisder  the  he.vd  mosU'r : tho 
rest  in  accotmts,  are.,  under  tiie  si.-cond  in  ivtrr ; and  It) 
girls,  under  a iidslress.  Another  school,  foundi’d  in  174», 
for  so  boys  and  30  girls,  lias  U'rn  changf'd  tti  a national* 
school,  and  a spacious  schuul-rcxjm  i^'u  built  for  it. 
Her«>  is,  also,  a di»pen*ary,  a public  library,  a mechanics' 
institute,  several  public  news-rooms,  aud  a liorticultural 
society ; all  established  within  a recent  period.  The 
weekly  market  is  lield  on  Saturday ; and  three  annuad 
fairs  on  March  5,  May  3,  .Sepc  IH.  Tlie  manufactures 
are  annually  increasing  in  amouriC  and  value.  The 
principal  branciiet  consist  of  cotton  and  woollen  spinning, 
and  weaving,  both  by  band  and  power-looms:  wiili 
callco-prinUng,  bleaching,  and  machine-making.  With- 
in a recent  pvriud,  additional  reservoirs  have  been 
formed  on  the  banks  of  the  Irwvll,  and  the  advantages  of 
the  numerous  mountain-itroam*  tliat  feed  it  have  U'cn 
greatly  extended.  In  there  were  in  tho  parish  82 
cotton-mills,  and  15  woollen-mills,  employing  altogether 
61  steam-engines,  with  an  aggregate  power  of  l,2(i5 
horu'i,  and  99  v^cr-wheels,  with  the  power  of  977 
horsev.  There  wore,  at  the  same  lime,  i,(JtJ7  power-looms, 
employed  la  weaving  calico  ; 6.9'>4  in  weaving  fustian  ; 
omi  mu  In  weaving  woollen  go>xis.  There  were  in  all 
8,195  hands  then  employed  in  th«*te  manuiactories.  inde. 
pendrntly  of  those  etnployed  in  other  factories,  coal, 
mines,  Ac. ; the  lost  employ  between  GOO  and  7U0  hands. 
There  Is  a canal  and  railway  oommuiikation  brtweeu 
Bury,  Dolton,  and  Manchester,  for  goods  and  passeugrrs. 
Theann.  val.  uf  prop,  in  the  tow  nsblp  only  woseslimated, 
in  1H{5.  at  16.54Gf.  . and  in  IK29.  at  34  WAi.i  that  of  the 
entire  parish,  in  lHi5.  at  60,902/.  { and  in  1829.  iOft.'Ai.'V. 
Three  courts-lect  fur  the  manor  are  held  annually.  In 
April.  Whitsuntide,  and  Oct.  i their  jurisdiction  is  co-ox* 
tensive  w'itii  the  parish.  A coiirt-barun  is  held  every 
third  week,  fur  the  recovery  of  debts  under  4Us.  ; and 
petty  sessions  are  held  every  Friday  in  the  town.  The 
Reform  Act  cimferrM  on  Bury  the  privilege  of  returning 
1 inein.  to  the  II.  uf  (!•  Houses  in  the  pari.  Isontugh. 
ill  1832. 3.497,  of  whicb  3.53  were  rated  at  IU/.  and  upwai^ : 
r«'^titcr<.tl  electors,  in  IK37-3K,  UTH. 

The  ft.'trish  of  Bury  extends  over  32.GOO  acres ; and 
h.id.  in  1831.  a pup.  of  47.829.  Besides  that  of 
Bury,  it  c*>inpris«’s  4 townships,  and  3 <-ha4*etrles. 
The  greater  [Hirt  is  a stttf  hiaiii,  varying  in  ferlUity; 
a sm<ut  portion  unty  is  under  the  plough.  It  c«.>ntAins 
giKHl  quarries  uf  hutUliiig  stone,  and  thi»se  of  Horncliff 
produce  exrx'Uent  (lags  and  sub's.  There  are  9 coal- 
mines wrought,  so  that  the  facCutles  and  lnhal>.  have  an 
abumUnt  supply  of  fuel  within  the  llinitv  of  tiielr  own 
p.vrish.  The  «ir*t  distinct  notice  that  occurs  of  the  ma- 
nufacture* nf  Bury  is  In  Lsdamrs  him  rary,  in  the  reign 
oi  Henry  VlH.;tliey  were  then  exclusively  of  wivollen. 
which  is  still  carrleil  on  to  some  extent.  In  I7.V,  Joim 
Kmv.  a native  of  Bury  (Ihmigh  at  the  time  residing  in 
Cufrhester)  inventefi  Ihe  fly-snuttle;  and  in  1760  UoU'rt, 
a son  of  the  former,  the  drop-UiX.  try  which  {utU'nis  of 
v.uicuv  colours  are  woven,  nearly  with  the  same  facitiiy 
a*  p>aln  calico ; tlie  setting  of  cards  by  mw  hinrry  also 
originated  in  the  sanie  faiuily.  and  in  Bury.  In  1791, 
Henry  Whitehe-il,  tim  iH>!>tliiaster  of  Bury,  luggestvnl 
tho  mode  of  piv*cing  the  ends  uf  broken  yanii.  iu 
•pinQing,  witiumt  stoppiug  tlie  macliiiiery.  ;u  hod  pre- 
viously been  uecessary.  Tut  tho  citconuloucc  wliUii 
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chielly  contributed  to  brlnjt  Bury  Into  rqiutt*,  •»  the  M«t 
of  Mijr  pt'cuUar  branch  of  the  rottun  manufacture,  was 
the  esUdillshmeot  of  Urge  print*works  by  a firm,  of 
which  the  late  Sir  Rol)ert  Pwl,  Hart.,  was  at  the  head : 
the  wrfection  to  which  callctvprinting  was  there 
brouant,  not  only  enriched  the  part'e*.  but  added 
Urgelv  to  the  wealth  and  liiiportanec  of  the  town.  Tbit 
esUhusbment,  with  its  mimeriHit  workshops,  ware* 
houses,  and  dwellitigi,  is  •Ull  in  full  actirity  ; as  are  also 
the  large  maoufacturU'S  of  the  came  <:uin{>a»y  on  other 
streams,  notwithstanding  the  many  chauKf*  that  have 
taken  place  lo  their  ownership.  Tlie  Illght  Hon.  Sir 
Hubert  Peel,  the  present  dl»tin|rul*lu'd  parliamentary 
leader,  was  bom  at  Chamber  Hall,  iu  ine  immolUie 
viciuity  of  the  town,  (i/oi'ac'i  Hut.  l.anca»Mirt ; Pari. 
Paprr$  amd  HrporU.'t 

BURY  ST.  EDMUNDS,  a pari.  bor.  and  town  of 
Eiiglaud,  cu.  SufTuik.  bund.  Thlngoe.  (k)  m.  N.K.  by  S’. 
London.  Pop..in  in  i'Oi,  11,436:  bous<*s  at 

latter  date,  It  is  finely  sltuatml  on  a gentle  emi- 

nence, on  the  \V.  fide  the  Larke.  amidst  a richly  culti- 
vated, diluvial  district.  Streets  broad,  well  p.ived,  and 
lighted  ; bouses  mostly  uniform,  and  well  built,  and  the 
whole  town  has  a cheerful,  neat  apnenranoe.  St  Mary's 
church  (finished  in  1433)  is  a tine  (lothic  sCrtirlure,  with 
n low  Norman  tower.  St-  James's  rh’irch,  finishe<i  alter 
the  Keformation,  is  a handsome  building.  Us  belfry,  at 
aotne  little  dbtance,  was  originally  the  grand  ctitrance 
into  the  burtaj-ground  of  the  old  mouaslery : it  Is  of  a 
quaiiraoguUr  shape,  80  feet  in  height,  reniArkabio  fur 
strength  and  simplicity,  and  forms  one  nf  the  finest 
extant  relics  of  Saxon  architecture.  There  are  2 lude- 

ndent  chapels ; and  the  1‘nthnUes.  Friends,  Baptists. 

ethodists,  and  Unitarians,  have  each  places  of  wor- 
ship. There  is  an  aneimt  guildhall,  in  which  the ' 
bor.  court!  are  held ; a shire-liMlI  for  tlie  assise  courts  ; 
a county  gaol  on  a nsdlatlng  pUn,  built  In  IMOA;  and  a 
bridewell  (an  ancient  Norman  building).  The  free 
irrammar-school  (founded  by  Edward  VI.)  has  C exhib. 
to  either  of  the  universities,  a scholarship  in  Corpus 
Chrlstl,  and  another  in  Jesus  (killege.  ('amhridgu  ; it 
educates  loo  lK>rs,  and  holds  a highly  respectable  station 
amongst  Englisn  schoois.  It  has  also  a charity  school 
for  40  boys  ; 2 others  where  60  girls  are  cluthed  and  in- 
structed t and  3 Lancastrian  tcnools  for  boys  and  girls, 
eftablished  in  1811.  There  are  M almshouses,  endowed 
by  various  benefactors,  and  under  the  management  of 
trustees,  who  have  about  3,000/.  a ye.ar  In  thtdr  hands  for 
various  charitable  purposes.  Clapton’s  Hospital  (whose 
annual  revenue  Is  MO/.)  supports  6 widowers  and  6 widows, 
decayed  housekeepers ; the  General  iloMdtal  (established 
in  1b2&)  aceommodates  40  patients.  There  are  also  a 
theatre,  bulU  In  1819,  with  concert,  assembly,  and  bllUard- 
rooms ; a good  subscrlptlou  library,  a roccbanict'  Insti- 
tute, and  botanical  nrdens,  supported  by  subscription. 
Mr'e^ly  markets  are  held,  one  on  w ednetdays  for  com,  the 
other  on  Saturdays  fur  general  provisions.  The  annual 
fairs  are  held  on  Easter  Tuesday,  a pleasure  fair ; Oct.l.. 
for  horses,  cattle,  butter,  and  cheese  ; a great  fair,  com- 
mencing Oct  10..  and  lasting  about  3 weeks  ; and  Dec.  I. 
About  a mile  from  the  town  the  I-arke  becomes  navi- 
gahlo  to  Lynn  for  barges,  whence  coals  and  other  com- 
modities are  brought.  Spinning  vam  was  formerly  a 
great  source  of  employment  to  tne  poor  of  the  town, 
but  at  present  it  has  no  manufactures. 

The  bor.  is  ro-extenslve  with  the  3 p.vrishes  of  fit. 
James  and  St.  Mary,  the  area  bring  2,^6  acres;  it  is 
divided  Into  3 wards,  and  Mvemed  by  a mayor,  3 Mder- 
mcn,  and  IK  counsellors,  retty  sessUms  for  the  bur.  are 
held  every  Thursday ; a manor  court,  fur  small  debts, 
every  third  week ; a court  of  pleas,  monthly ; and 
courts  of  general  seaskmt,  thiico  a year,  in  Keb.,  June, 
and  Nov.  The  Quarter  setiiuns,  amx  assises  for  the  co., 
are  also  held  In  tne  town.  The  total  number  of  ofTenders 
committed  in  1837  was  450;  of  these  78  were  tried  at  the 
assises,  296  at  the  co.  quarter  sessions,  and  76  at  the 
local  courts.  The  proptrty  of  the  corp.  consists  of  lamU 
and  houses  In  the  Wr.,  the  livings  and  tithes  of  both 
parishes,  and  the  tolls  of  tbe  markets  and  fairs ; the  aim. 
average  revenue  is  l,0f«0/. ; a fee* farm  rent  Is  paid  tbe 
crown,  and  a stipend  of  100/.  to  esach  of  the  church 
miiitaters.  Ann.  value  of  real  pr«^.  in  18.34,  47,784/. 
Tbe  poor-rates  for  the  year  ending  I^ailyrtsy,  1837, 
anKHinted  to  6.C27/.  The  bor.  has  returned  3 mem.  to 
the  H.  of  C.  since  tho  13th  of  James  I.;  previously 
lo  the  Reform  .Act,  the  right  of  election  was  iu  an 
alderman  arxl  36  burgesses ; the  fomiiT  had  a casting 
vote,  and  was  reCumitig  ofliccr  ; It  was,  in  fact,  a nomi- 
nation l)Or.,  in  the  hands  of  3 peers  of  opt>osite  polltkC-a) 

rrlndples.  It  hat  about  730  hoiuws  of  tne  aim.  value  of 
0/.  and  upwards  ; and  had,  In  1H37-38,  0G.3  regiitercd 
electors. 

A monastery  was  founded  here  in  633.  to  which,  in  9C3. 
tlHi  body  of  St.  Edmund,  the  Saxon  king,  was  trans- 
ferr»8i:  nonce  the  name.  Canute  expelled  the  secular 
monks,  and  traiisfcm'd  tliit  her  a convent  of  Bmedirllnes, 
f.inn  Norfolk;  Ins,  aud  otiier  subsequeut  endow incnt>. 
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made  this  abbey  inferior  only  to  that  of  Glastonbury  ; It 
possessed  the  franchises  of  many  separate  hunds.,  and  the 
right  of  coinage ; Its  abbot  sat  in  parliament,  and  had 
power  to  inflict  capital  punishment,  and  determine  all  civil 
suits  within  tho  liberty.  The  abbey  gateway  and  bridge, 
and  portions  of  the  walls,  still  rrm^n  ; Its  ann.  value,  in 
26  Hen.  V Ml.,  was  (according  to  DugilaJe)  1.6^9/.,{^|»c«>d) 
'i,33G/.  l8s.  'i'hcrc  were  a mw  other  ettabUthmci^ts.  of 
minor  Importance,  in  the  town,  previous  to  the  genera) 
suppression. 

Air  Nicholas  Bacon,  bishops  Gardiner  and  Prettyman, 
and  Dr.  Htomflcid  (the  present  BUhop  of  Lo>ndon>,  were 
born  in  the  town.  It  confers  the  title  of  viscount  on  the 
Keppei  family.  Ickwortli,  the  magnificent  seat  of  the 
Marquis  of  Bristol,  is  within  about  3 m.  of  the  town.  * 

Bl  SACO,  a convent  of  Portugal,  prov.  Bclra.  on  the 
ridge  called  the  Sierra  Busaco,  17  m.  N.  by  E.  Coimbra. 
Here,  on  the  37th  September,  1810,  a French  army  of  6.V)00 
men  under  Marshal  Mossena,  were  repulsed  with  gre.-it 
loss  in  an  attack  on  the  position  occupied  by  the  Aiiglo- 
Pnrtiiguese  army,  about  40,000  strong,  under  the  Duke  of 
Wellington.  But,  tlmugh  unable  to  force  this  imsltion, 
Masicna  suerreded  in  tunilog  it,  when  tho  allies  re- 
trcateil  upon  tbe  IliiCS  at  Turret  Vedras. 

BUSHIRK  (more  properly  ABOUSHEIIH.  nr  ABU 
SHaHU,  Arab.  tk« Jalktr  nj  a sea-port  town  t>f 

Persia,  prov.  Fan.  and,  excepting  Bustorah,  the  prin- 
rip;d  port  of  the  Persian  Gulph,  on  the  N.E.  coast  of 
which  it  is  situated;  130  in.  W.S.W.  Shiras.  ami  2/>5  m. 
S.  by  W.  Ispahan  ; lot.  39^  N.,  long.  &(/■'  4h'  E.  Pop. 
uncertain,  and  variously  estimated  at  from  8.(00  to 
15.(jOU.  It  is  built  at  the  N.  extremity  of  a low  sandy 
jMmlniul.1,  about  I i m.  In  length,  by  4 ro.  in  breadth  at 
lit  widest  part,  tin  its  E.  side  enclosing  a dit'p  hay  or 
harbour.  The  town  is  thus  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
water,  except  towards  the  S.,  where  a mud  wall  (use- 
less as  a fortification),  about  { m.  in  length,  has  been 
built  across  tbe  istiimus  between  the  bay  and  tbe  sea. 
Viewed  from  the  S4>a.  it  hat  rather  a handsome  appear- 
ance. It  if.  however,  a mean  wretched  place,  without 
bustle  or  movement  of  any  kind.  The  whole  number  of 
dwellings  arc  said  not  to  exceed  1,500.  of  which  a third, 
at  least,  are  reed  enclosures,  scarcely  deserving  even 
the  name  of  huts,  as  most  of  them  are  unroofed.  The 
houses  are  built  chiefly  of  a friable  stone,  composed  of 
sand  and  shells  imbedded  in  clay,  and  the  best  of  them 
are  cnnstnicied  of  burnt  bricks  brought  from  Bustorah  ; 
but  excepting  the  E.  I.  ('ompanr's  factory,  tbe  residence 
of  tbe  governor,  and  a few  good  dwellings  of  the  roer- 
chants,  there  Is  scarcely  one  comfortable,  and  certainly 
not  one  handsome,  edifice  in  the  place.  Some  of  the 
principal  houses  have  baMdgeer$.  that  Is,  wind-catchers, 
or  spires  of  a square  form,  open  at  each  side ; and 
whicn,  acting  as  a funnel,  and  admitting  the  air  iVom 
every  quarter,  ventilate  and  cool  tho  bouses.  The 
streets  are  so  many  narrow  unpaved  alleys,  witboul 
order  or  regularity,  or  suAcient  height  of  wall  on 
either  side  to  shelter  Uie  passenger  from  the  sun.  The 
mosques  are  all  open  bulidlngi,  and  inferior  to  those 
seen  in  the  smallest  vlllafcs  of  Arabia ; there  are  hut 
few  coilbe-houscs.  and  tbe  solitary  bath  is  small,  filthy, 
and  badly  attended.  Water  is  excessively  bad;  that  At 
for  drinking  having  to  be  brought  in  gnat-skins  a dis- 
tance of  16  m . In  dry  and  windy  weather,  the  dust  and 
flics  constitute  an  almost  Intolerable  nuisance.  On  the 
8.W’.  side  of  the  town,  facing  the  outer  road,  the  beach, 
which  is  level  and  sandy,  is  beat  by  an  almost  constant 
surf,  though  not  so  violently  as  to  prevent  the  landing 
of  boats  in  moderate  weather.  The  N.E.  tide,  fbclng 
the  inner  harbour,  has  a wharf  or  two  for  landing  goods, 
and  is  better  sheltered.  Owing  to  the  numerous  sand-banks, 
the  inner  harbour  U not  uways  easily  arressible  even 
for  hoalB ; but  it  Is  always  preferred  as  the  safest  and 
best  landing-place.  Ships  of  more  than  300  tons  burden 
lie  in  the  outer  roads  6 m.  from  the  town,  where 
there  is  good  anchorage,  suhioct,  however,  to  all  the 
fury  of  violent  N-WT.  and  S.W.  winds,  irtiich  are  very 
prevalent,  often  obliging  ships  to  part  their  cables  and 
bear  up  for  Karak,  or  elsewhere.  Ships  of  3U0  tons 
burden  or  leM  may  anchor  in  the  loner  roads  to  (be  K. 
of  the  town,  but  still  6 m.  distant.  By  reason  of  a bar, 
the  inner  harbour  is  only  accessible,  at  high  water 
springs,  to  ships  drawing  18  it.,  and  at  other  times  Co 
vi-ssels  drawing  8 or  9 ft.  The  water  immediately  to 
the  K.  of  Buihlre  Is  deep;  and  It  appears  from  the  older 
descriptions  of  the  place,  that  the  company's  cruisers 
were  formerly  able  to  anchor  close  up  to  the  N.E.  side 
of  the  town;  but  tho  channel  leading  up  to  this  will 
now  scarcely  admit  of  small  dows,  except  they  be  light- 
ened. Some  islands  in  the  N.K.  part  of  the  bay  give 
sufiicirnt  shelter  to  native  boats  and  other  small  craft. 

HuOiire  is  tho  principal  (-iitrep(>C  for  the  supply  of 
Persia  w ith  Indian  gniras.  It  has  a considerable  trade 
with  Bom>iay  and  Calcutla,  especially  the  former  ; and 
through  them  receives  must  uf  tho  gumU  brought  to  it 
from  Europe,  China,  and  tlie  K.  Arclii|>clugo.  Ft  w 
sidps  touch  at  Bushirc  w ithout  also  toucliiog  at  Bussorah, 
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and  conrer«e)y.  Tho  import*  from  Bengal  arc  rice, 
•ugar,  indigo,  |icpfjer.  and  ipico*,  with  a *mall  aaaort* 
meiit  of  muilin  and  pleco-goiKli.  From  Bombay  are 
brought  Iron,  tU*c{,  tin,  lr.id,  woollen  cl«»tb*,  cuUrry, 
Ac.,  with  sugar,  tugar'Caudv,  preserved  ginger,  porce- 
lain, Ac.,  the  produce  of  (.'htua,  and  cassia,  cloTes. 
mitiuegs,  and  other  protiiictions  of  the  E.  Archipelago. 
*l  lie  demand  for  English  cotton  prints  li  said  to  t>e 
lncrra»ing  in  I’crrda,  while  that  fur  the  fabrics  of 
Oetmanr  and  Switxerlami  is  diminUhing.  Coffee  is 
suppllerf  from  Mocha  oisd  other  Arabian  Mits,  but  to  no 
great  amount,  as  it  is  Dot  in  very  senenu  use  In  Persia. 
The  returns  to  India  arc  mostly  in  horses  for  cavalry 
service,  date*,  and  dried  fruits,  assafcptido,  carpois.  Cash- 
merr,  and  Kerman  shawls,  Kerman  wool,  tobacco,  old 
copper,  turquoises,  attar  of  roses,  rosewater,  tic.,  but 
chiefly  In  mouey.  The  other  ex|>orts  of  Busbire  arc  raw 
silk  and  silk  Konds,  Sblrax  wine,  grain,  gall-nuts,  pearls, 
yellow-dye  and  various  drugs.  The  Kussian 

prorlnres  on  the  Caspian  derive  their  supplies  of  indigo 
from  Persia,  by  way  of  Hushire.  The  traue  of  the  port 
is  crippled  by  the  imposts  laid  on  goods  passing  to  the 
ca|)itm,  and  the  unjust  and  injudicious  impropriation  of 
goods  on  the  part  of  the  government.  Formerly  it  was 
much  injureu  by  the  pirates ; but,  thanks  to  British 
Interference,  these  are  now  ail  but  suppressed. 

The  Bivrrhants  of  Bushlre  arc  about  equally  divided 
between  Persians  and  Amieniaus ; the  latter  are  the 
more  active.  Intelligent,  and  wealthy.  There  arc  no 
Jews  of  anv  note,  as  at  Butsorah  ; nor  Banians,  as  at 
Muscat,  yhe  E.  I.  Company  has  a resident  here.  Tho 
|K>p.  generally  is  a mixture  of  the  Persian  and  Arab  races. 
(.vViuAr;  A/NMCtr’s  .Veiwoir;  Bucii»gham‘t  TraveiM  j 
Did.  of  C< -mmerce. ) 

Brs.SOKAH,  called  also  BALSOR.V  BA.SRA,  and 
IIU.SSRA  (Arab,  a morgm),  a citv  of  Turkey  in  .Asi.v. 
|osh.  Bagdad,  the  most  n.  place  or  note  in  the  Turkish 
dom.,  and  the  principal  |K>rt  of  the  Persian  Ciulnh,  on  the 
right  or  S.W.  b^k  of  the  Euphrates,  or.  as  U is  here 
called,  the  Shat-ul-Arab  {river  nf  the  Arab*),  70  m.  from 
Its  mouth,  and  45  m.lHlow  Its  junction  with  the  Tigris,  770 
m.  S.B.  Bagdiad,  and  '270  m.  W.S.W.  Bushiro:  lat. 
30°  sysb"  N.,loag.  47^34'  IV' E.  Pop.  proUibiy  60.000.* 
The  form  of  this  city  Is  an  Irregular  oblong,  lying  E.K.E. 
tu  W.S.W.,or  at  right  angles  with  the  course  of  the  river, 
from  which  It  Is  a few  hundred  yards  distant.  Length 
about  3 m.,  bresultb  opposite  Ih^iver  about  I m.;  cir- 
cuit estimated  at  from  7 to  Dm.  The  space  actually  oc- 
cujiied  by  buildings  does  not.  however,  comprise  above 
a (ourth  part  of  this  area,  the  rest  being  laid  out  In  corn- 
fields. rice-grounds.  dale-OTOves,  and  gardens,  intersected 
by  a numb«‘r  of  little  canus.  Bussorah  is  surrounded  by 
walla,  built  of  sun-dried  brieks,  with  a parapet  at  the  lop, 
having  loopholes  for  musketry,  and  occa.vional  ports  for 
cannon,  but  of  these  very  feu  are  mounted;  It  has  five 
gates,  and  is  divided  into  7>>  oaaAo/fe.  or  quarters.  Two 
canals,  cut  from  the  river,  surround  the  city  on  either 
side,  witidii  a few  yards  of  the  walla,  and  uniting  bevond 
the  W.  wail,  form  a ccnplelo  ditch  to  tlie  fortiUcatloiis. 
A third  canal  leaves  the  river  nearly  midway  l>eiwecn 
the  other  two,  and  is  carried  ihrougli  the  whole  length 
of  the  city,  serving  at  once  tu  supply  the  inhab.  wiUi 
water  for  domestic  purposes,  to  irrignu*  the  Adds  and 
gardens  within  the  walls,  anti  to  admit  of  the  transport- 
ation of  gootli.  These  canals  are  tilletl  by  the  flood,  which 
usually  rises  9 R.,  and  led  nearly  dry  at  ebh.thle.  'I'hey 
are  mere  ch.-inneli  dug  out  of  the  soil,  without  being 
lined  by  masonrv  ; and  llie  few  brick-built  bridges  thrown 
over  them  in  dl&Terent  parts  of  the  city  are  of  the  meanest 
kind.  Bossurah  is  wretchedly  built ; the  streets  are  nar- 
row anti  unpaved  ; and.  notwithstanding  the  fartlitles 
affordixl  by  the  ebb  and  How  of  the  tide  in  the  canals  for 
tlic  removal  of  iiniHiritics,  it  is  most  disgtisiingly  fllthy. 
No  stone  of  any  kind,  and  Karcely  any  w(t<>vl,  excepting 
that  of  the  date-tree,  which  is  very  imfU  for  carpentry,  are 
fouiKl  within  many  miles  of  the  city,  whlcli  is  mostly 
cunstnictcil  of  sun-drinl  bricks.  TIte  English  factory, 
thei<T/*/oflhe  MutrseUtni  (ri**ideoceofthcgmernor),oue 
or  two  (jf  titc  princi]>al  mosques,  and  irf*rha{>‘  half  u dozt*n 
inansiivns  of  the  richevt  inhal).,  arc  tnc  only  buildings  of 
kiln-dried  bricks,  and  in  fai-l.  the  only  decent  cnlillces  In 
the  place.  There  arc  alK>ut  40  muMjUCs,  innumerable 
khan*  and  roffi‘i‘-buui>e.s,  and  n wreU'heti  lath:  the 
bazars,  though  itoiknl  with  the  rlrhe»l  merchandise, 
arc  nut  arclit'd.  as  In  Hagvlavi  and  other  Persian  cities : 
but  are  miserable  structures,  covered  only  by  mats  laid 
on  rafters  of  datp-tr»**‘s.  Bussor-oh  is  a’ place  of  con- 
sitierable  iradtVf  IM-Ing  liic  grand  etn(H>rium  of  the  Turkish 
empire  fur  Indian  and  other  eastern  proviuce.  Its  situ- 
Btioii  is,  in  this  respect,  W)  favouralvle.  that  notwithstanding 
the  obstacles  arising  from  l>ad  government  and  uniau* 
ac'cess.  both  by  l.vid  and  tea,  it  continues  to  command  a 
considerable  traflic  s almost  every  Uihab.  being  In  some 
way  or  other  conecrut'd  in  trade.  At  the  mouth  of  tho 

* Nlebtihr  rmtlina’cH  0*«  fn|>.  al  (Vnm  Sfl.OiHl  lo,  at  mn«t, 
'S'lryog*.  U.  17!*-  V'r.  ed.'li  kimI  l(>niM-,r  aitJ  Krvt*vl  <U  <0)/SSl. 

a fti?  ’nfcrMr  satlwrii),  esUmous  It  at  nurb  100,000. 


Shat-ul-Arab  there  is  a liar  which  hat  commonly  on.y 
about  17ft.  water;  but  the  channel  within  is  deep,  and 
thiiu  of  500  tons  burden,  provided  they  cross  the  Wr  at 
spring  tides,  may,  without  diflirulty.  ascend  the  river  at 
far  as  the  city.  At  an  average,  5 or  6 British  ships  arrivo 
in  the  course  of  tho  year  from  India  ; but  the  principal 
part  of  tho  trade  Is  rarriesl  on  in  Arabian  bottoms,  par- 
ticularly in  those  belonging  to  .Muscat.  The  Imports  are 
muslins  and  piece-goods,  |M-pper.  and  other  apices,  drugs, 
rtcc,  sug!u-,  indigo,  silk,  cotton  yam,  .Surat  manufacturca, 
shawls,  Cliina-warr,  and  |>aprr,  dve-woods,  cnffiH*.  lac. 
beads,  tugar-caiKly,  and  other  article*,  the  produce  of 
India;  with  lead,  iron,  steel,  tin,  quicksilver,  cochineal, 
Ac.,  cxport(*cl  to  that  country  from  Europe.  The  rtHurns 
to  India  are  mostly  made  in  the  precious  metals,  Arabian 
horses,  iwarls,  dates  (a  staple  product  of  Bussorah),  cop- 
per, gnll-mits,  raw  silk,  gold  fringe,  coral,  giuns,  rose- 
water, assafa>tida,  almonds,  dned  fruits,  &c.  Of  these, 
gold  and  silver  coin  and  htirset  constitute  the  priiiri|>al 
articles.  The  average  cost  of  the  horses  sent  to  Bengal 
is.  on  their  arrival  at  t'-alcutta,  including  all  expenses, 
about  7,riUn  rupees,  or  ‘AtH  ; that  of  th<»«e  sent  to  Bunibav  is 
about  HOUrufK.'s'*, or  H4if,  eacti.  From  Persia.  Dutsorali  Im- 
iMrts  shawls,  AssafuKitU,  and  fruits,  and  a few  horses  from 
Bushire ; cofTbe,  dates,  and  gums,  from  Arabia ; pearls 
from  Bahrein  ; coral  from  the  Mediterranean,  liy  way  of 
Aleppo,  Ac.  Amongst  the  returns  tu  Persia,  through 
Bushire,  are  a good  many  English  cotton  prints,  received 
at  Bussorah  from  the  Black  Sea,  Smyrna,  and  Constanti- 
nople. A taste  for  British  cottons  and  w(M>llens  is  now 
funning  in  all  the  vast  countries  watered  by  tlie  Euphrates 
aud  Tigris,  which  it  is  of  imivortaiicc  to  this  country  tu 
promote  and  riictHirage.  (For  the  import  and  ex|>urt 
duties  on  cuinmotlities,  tee  Ti’hkev.) 

The  trade  with  Aleppo  and  Bagviad  is  conducted  by 
means  of  carav,ani.  The  naval  force  of  Bussorah  was 
once  sufliciently  powerful  lo  command  the  whole  of  th« 
Persian  (lulph.  and  to  siippreu  the  marauding  expe- 
ditions of  the  pirates  who  hare  infested  it.  It  has  now, 
lioaever,  dwiiidli'd  lu  almiHt  nothing. 

The  iKMts  used  upon  the  can.als  ate  of  many  differeot 
kinds,  two  of  which  may  be  worth  niKlce.  The  tirst  Is  a 
light  ranoc,  long,  narrow,  and  draw  log  only  a few  inches 
water,  and  impelled  forwards  by  two  lAMtnirn,  who  it.-uid 
in  the  head  and  stem,  and  often  use  short  paddies  aiter- 
nately  from  side  to  side,  presenting  tlie  ap(>earaiirc  which 
Arrbm,  in  his  account  of  the  voyan  of  Nearclius,  de- 
scril>es  as  belonging  to  tho  tioats  at  Kophos,  the  men  In 
which  seemed  not  so  much  to  row  as  to  dig  the  water 
with  their  oars,  and  to  tost  it  up  as  a labourer  throws  up 
the  earth  with  hU  spade.  l*he  second  Is  a circular  kind 
of  boat  of  basket-w  ork  covered  with  bituiiieii.  of  shallow 
diaught,  capable  of  ccmialiiing  six  or  eigiit  persons,  and 
which  are  paddled  or  spun  along,  making  a circular 
motion.  The  ebb  tides  occupying  always  twice  os  long  a 
time  as  tho  flood,  and  the  chief  can^  being  nnicli  loo 
small  for  the  convenient  passage  of  the  vrtsels  employed 
on  it,  creat  activity  and  corresjiooding  confusion  tAes 
place  mr  a short  period  only,  after  which  most  of 
the  craft  are  grounded  till  next  tide.  Great  inconve- 
nience sometimes  occurs  from  Uden  vessels  losing  the 
springs  and  lying  till  the  next  spring  tide  in  the  centre  of 
tne  channel,  and  blocking  up  all  ttassage  fur  smaller  ves- 
sels, an  Inconvenience  which  a little  outlay  in  widening 
the  canal  would  efft>rtuaily  obviate.  But  what  improve- 
foent  need  be  lotjkrd  for  from  a I'urklsh  government  ? 
About  half  the  Inhabitants  are  Arabs,  one-fourth  I'cr- 
slant,  aud  the  remainder  a mixture  of  Turks.  Arme- 
nians, Jews,  Catholic  Christians,  and  Koordt.  The 
Turks  are  few.  iM*rhaps  not  above  &U);  they,  as  well  as 
the  Arabs,  are  ot  the  .Suiilte  sect,  excepting  a small  l>ody 
of  Arab  Christians,  who  call  themselvi>s  hubbees,  or  dis- 
ciples of  John  Ihe  Baptist.  The  Persians,  who  are  of  the 
sect  of  the  Sekiites,  engross  most  ol  the  inUnmediate 
stations  in  commerce,  as  those  of  clerks,  shopkeepers, 
mechanics.  Ac.,  while  among  the  Arabs,  a man  Is  cither 
in  easy  circumstances  or  a mere  labourer.  I'he  Anne- 
ubuii  do  not  exceed  50  families ; they  are  chiefly  iner- 
cAnti  and  brokers  : they  have  a small  church,  with  two 
or  three  priests.  The  Jews  amount  tu  about  IdO  fainL 
lies;  they  are  similar  lo  their  tribe  elsewhere.  The 
Caiholic  Christians  are  about  7b  families : some  are  na- 
tives of  Buirorah.  oilrers  are  recent  settlors  from  Bag- 
dad and  Ah'ppo.  The  Subtrees  are  a singul.'ir  ser  t,  scat- 
tcred  over  the  plain  of  the  Fmptirali-s,  v<tt  limited  lu 
numlKr*,  arnl  constantly  InUTinarrying.  Tney  practise 
no  fasts,  but  luipiUm  is  irequently  }>erlurmtd  on  tne  sama 
individual ; (heir  plac«*s  of  worslitp  are  all  tem|K)rary  ; 
they  are  very  particular  as  to  the  ptinflcallon  of  their 
food ; and  are  said  lo  hold  a brcacJi  of  trmt  in  abhorrence. 
Hiey  are  mostly  merhanles  and  hatKllcmftsmen.  espe- 
cially smttiis  and  workers  in  metals.  Tlic  ImliaiH  in 
lliissorah  arc  chiefly  Banians ; and  the  sepoys  of  the 
llriiUh  factory  gu-ird  .v«  mostly  Hind<x>s.  M>tne  few 
have  their  women  with  thi*m ; altogether,  they  may 
amount  to  TfO.  Tlie  few  KtM»rds  an*  mostly  engaged 
under  the  Turks  tu  inferior  olBcc*  of  trust,  and  in  ih« 
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•rmj.  Busioreh  formerlj  coottituted  a Mparat?  pathalic  ; 
but  its  (orernor  has  fur  a long  period  been  seDt  from 
BajRlad.  to  th«  pacha  of  which  he  U «ubar(llnate. 

The  countr>’  around  Buuorah  has  no  beauties  to 
rcoomincod  it.  It  Is  for  the  most  part  a dead  flat. 
Com,  dates,  olives,  pomegTaDates.  and  other  fruit,  vege- 
tables, ami  pot-herbs,  arc  cultivated,  and  there  are 
whole  fields  of  roses  grown  for  the  distillation  of  the 
attar,  and  rose-water.  Wherever  portions  of  this  plain 
are  enclosed  near  the  city  walls,  and  irrigated  for  a few 
years  from  the  canals,  fine  garden  plots  are  soon  pro- 
duced ( and  under  a good  government  the  whcHe  ot  It 
would  no  doulH  become  of  the  most  exuberant  fertility. 
At  present,  however,  few  villages  or  people  are  to  be 
seen  without  the  walls  of  the  city ; a monotonous  and 
gloomy  silence  prevails ; and  on  tne  W.  and  S.  notliing 
u seen  but  a dreary  desert  extending  as  far  as  the  eye 
can  reach,  with  no  object  to  hreM  the  line  of  the 
hoilsun  but  the  tops  of  the  houses  of  Zobtdr  just  seen 
above  it,  and  the  range  of  Geb-el  Senam.  For  six 
mouths  of  the  year  Uussorah  is  quite  surrounded  by 
water,  like  an  island  In  the  midst  of  a sea.  Summer  is 
extremely  hot,  and  in  autumn  the  city  it  unhealthy. 
Winter  aiul  spring  are  dellehtfiilly  cool,  refreshing,  and 
■alulwlous;  aM  Bussorah  is  at  tneee  seasons  resorted 
to  by  invalids  from  India. 

In  the  Kngllsb  factory,  established  In  1640,  there  is  an 
English  resident  t but  with  this  exception,  there  are 
Doeuroprani  in  the  place.  The  French  factory  has 
merely  a nominal  existence ; the  officer  under  whom 
it  is  placed  resides  at  Bagdad. 

BussonUi  originated  from  a town  now  called  Zobeir, 
fi  m.  to  the  S.  W,.  fiiutKied  by  the  caliph  Omar  in 
6.Vi  or  636,  on  a canal  supposed  to  be  the  ancient  Pal- 
lacopas.  In  a few  years  it  became  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  flourishing  cities  of  Arabia  ; t>ut  the  canal 


of  the  city  was  abandoned.  Tne  present  city^as  taken 
by  the  Turks  in  166m.  by  tlie  Persians  in  1777.  and  by 
the  Monteflk  Arabs  in  I7R7.  A few  months  after  the 
latter  conquest  it  was  retaken  by  the  Turks,  to  whom  it 
has  ever  since  belonged.  {Kinnetr't  tertian  Empire, 
pp.  86H  — SP3.  • Stebukr,  Vu^age  en  Arabic,  ii.  l7i^llMt. ; 
Keppeft  Jommev  from  India  to  England,  i.  611  — 72.; 
Bmckingkam,  IL  iMi.  itU7.) 

BUI  c,  a CO.  of  Scotland,  consisting  of  the  islands  of 
Bute,  Arran,  the  Cumbraes,  and  Inchmamock,  all  tn 
the  Frith  of  Clyde.  Its  total  area  Is  estimated  at  about 
166, (JUO  acres,  of  which  about  60,(XK)  are  cultivated,  40,000 
Improvable,  and  66.000  unimprovable.  It  contained,  in 
1101.  6 parishes,  S.1S4  inhab.  Houses,  families,  and 
14,161  ilihab.,  being  6496  males,  and  7,666  females. 
Valued  rent.  16,047/.  Scotch ; annual  value  of  real  pro- 

riy  in  1616.  22,641/.  The  co.  returns  1 mem.  to  the 
of  C ; rostered  electors,  In.V-39,  874. 

Brra,  the  island  whence  Uie  above  co.  takes  its  name, 
In  the  Frith  of  C lyJe : it  is  separated  from  the  district  of 
Cowall  in  Argyleshire  by  a narsow  winding  channel, 
called  the  Kyles  of  Bute,  is  about  5 m.  W*.  from  the  near, 
cst  point  of  the  Ayrshire  coast,  and  is  about  19  m.  In 
length  (N.N.E.  and  S.S.W.),  by  about  4 in  breadth. 
Pop.,  In  1M31,  r.,H30,  of  which  4,m17  Monged  to  the  bor. 
of  Kotfaesar.  its  N.  extremity,  towards  Argyle,  is  bleak 
and  ruggea,  but  its  central  luid  S.  parts  consist  for  the 
most  tiart  of  undulating  grounds,  with  moderately  good 
soil,  ot  either  for  tillage  or  pasturage.  .The  climate 
It  renmrkable  for  mlldncu  and  salubrity,  but  is  particu- 
larly humid,  which  renders  It  not  so  suitable  for  agricul- 
ture os  for  the  raising  of  cattle.  Agriculture  has,  however, 
been  materially  improved  of  late  years  ; and  a good  deal 
has  been  done  in  the  way  of  consolidating  farms,  build- 
ing Improved  houses,  opening  new  roads,  fte.  The  town 
of  Rotnesay,  on  the  K.  coast,  famous  for  its  old  coitle, 
once  the  residence  of  the  Scottish  monarebs.  is  now 
become.  In  the  summer  seasons,  a favourite  resort  of  the 
cititens  of  Glasgow.  The  piioripol  part  of  the  Island 
belongs  to  the  Starquis  of  Bute,  w hose  ooat,  Mnuntstuart, 
on  the  R.  side  of  the  Island,  a little  to  the  8.  of  Rothesay, 
is  its  chief  ornament.  Most  part  of  the  inhab.  speak 
Gaelic  ; but  the  use  of  KngUsh  is  dally  becoming  more 
prevalent.  Kean,  the  eminent  tragedian,  had  a seat,  tn  a 
tcclutlM  situation,  in  the  interior  of  the  Island. 

BUXTON,  a town,  and  fashionable  watering^lace 
of  England,  co.  Derby,  hund.  High  Peak,  par.  Bake- 
well,  140  ro.  N.  W.  by  N.  I.ondon.  Pop.,  In  1H31.  1,006  ; 
in  1(01,1,311  : houses  at  the  latter  dote,  331.  It  stands 
in  A valley  surrounded  by  hills  of  conshlcrable  elevatim, 
except  at  one  narrow  opening,  through  which  the  Wjre 
flows.  The  old  town  stands  on  much  higher  ground 
than  the  modem  one,  arul  consists  of  one  wide  street.  In 
which  are  a few  respectable  Inns  and  lo^ng-houset, 
but  the  greater  number  are  low  ancient  buildings:  it  has 
a market-place,  with  an  old  cross  in  the  centre.  The 
new  part,  commencing  with  the  Crescent,  extends  along 
tlM  Bakewell  road.  This  is  an  elegant  range,  in  the 
Grecian  style,  comprising  two  hotels,  a library,  news 


and  assembly-rooms,  baths,  and  some  private  hoiues ; the 
whole  erectra  by  the  late  Duke  of  Derunihlre,  in  I7MI . at 
a cost  of  130,000/.  The  adjoinlog  saturc  has  an  arcade, 
continuing  that  of  the  Crescent,  and  forming,  with  it,  a 
covered  promenade  of  considerable  extent.  Connected 
with  the  range  of  stabling  at  the  back,  is  a spacious  co- 
vered ride ; altogether,  there  Is  accommodation  for  about 
1 ,500  visiters  ; and  during  Us  season  (frumJune  to  Oct.) 
from  12,000  to  15,000  usually  resort  tn  the  town.  I'he 
church  Is  an  elegant  modem  structure,  also  built  by  the 
late  duke  of  Devonshire.  There  are  4 dissenting  chA|H*ls : 
tn  endowed  school,  on  Bell's  plan ; and  a " Bath  Charity,’' 
supported  by  subscription,  for  poor  Invalids  coming  from 
any  part,  with  n pro|>er  testimonial  from  the  minister  of 
their  parish  : they  have  the  gratuitous  use  of  a t>ath,  nnd 
maintenanee  for  a month.  From  1,100  to  1,300  are  thus 
annually  relieved.  At  the  W.  end  of  the  Crescent  stands 
the  old  hall,  built  by  tlio  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  In  the 
reign  of  EUialx'th,  fu  whose  custody  Mary  v/uecn  of 
Scuts  was  placed  ; who,  being  occasionally  permitted  ta 
visit  Buxton,  occupied  apartments  tn  it.  It  Is  now  an 
Inn.  The  public  and  private  baths  are  nuiqerous.  and 
fltled  up  with  every  attention  to  comfort.  St.  Anne's 
Well,  wlifrre  the  waters  are  usually  drunk,  is  a handsome 
Greek  building : it  supplies  both  hot  and  cold  water  from 
spring*  that  rise  at  a short  distance  from  each  other: 
tne  temperature  of  the  latter  is  66'^  Fahr. ; that  of  the 
Buxton  hot  waters  is,  in  all  seasons.  Invariably 
Fahr.  Besklcs  these  (which  are  properly  the  Bnxtim 
tralert),  there  Is  a chalybeate  spring,  Issuing  from  a 
chalk  stratum  behind  the  Crescent,  which  has  a building 
over  it,  arid  is  occasionally  drunk:  when  mixed  with 
tHkt  of  the  other  springs,  It  forms  a purgative.  These 
mineral  waters  rise  on  the  western  edge  of  the  lime- 
stone range  which  occupies  that  portion  of  Derbyshire 
called  the  Peak  Forest,  extending  mom  C’astleton  south- 
wards. ami  consisting  of  alternate  bods  of  limestone  ami 
amygdaloid  (road-stone),  the  former  abounding  in  poly- 
plferous  and  other  fossils.  A large  fault  traverses  tne 
whole,  and  In  this  dyke  the  thermal  springs,  both  of 
Matlock  and  Buxton,  rise;  the  latter  being  at  the  S. 
end  of  the  out-cropping  of  the  lowest  limestone  bod. 
Buxton  water*  have  Wen  celebrated  for  their  motlidnal 
virtue*  from  the  Homan  period.  Arcurdlog  to  Mr. 
Gardner,  the  following  1*  their  analysU:  — 

cvt».  in.  per  nfl.  grs.  p«v  gall. 

Cvb.  kU  ...  T.Vt  Ifydrnrhin.  maenwU  \Vl 

Asoie  ....  4-M  Dura  soOs  . . rso 

— fivluli.  Him  ...  *fiO 
Gassou  msitcr,  - 6-14  I'am.  Uim  - 10  40 

— — Eatrsetive  matWV  umI  ISM  1-03 

ScUd  matisr,  • 19  00 

The  water  U hard.  In  eoniequence  of  the  calcareous  mat- 
ter, but  perfectly  clewr : r>or  dues  U become  turbid  by  any 
length  of  exposure.  It  Is  used  as  baths,  or  topicalfy,  by 
pumping  on  particular  parts  of  the  body;  and  is  also 
taken  Internally,  in  Quantities  varying  from  | pint  to  14 

flint.  In  the  course  of  a day  t it  is  considered  beneflehu 
n dyspeptic  case* ; and  as  a both  In  cases  of  gout  and 
rheumatism.  The  chalybeate  spring  has  | gnUn  car- 
bonate of  Iron  in  I ^lon  t It  Is  veir  soft  water. 

There  is  a weekly  market  o«i  Mturday,  and  annual 
fairs  on  Feb.  3.  April  I.  May  3.  luvd  Sept.  & ; (his  last  U 
for  cattle.  The  ann.  val.  of  real  prop,  in  1816  was 
5.810/.  The  sale  of  the  mineral  productions  of  the 
district,  and  the  manufacture  of  orpimcntol  vases, 
Ac.  from  fluor  and  alabaster,  occupies  many  of  the 
native*.  About  half  a mile  W.  of  the  town,  lime  is 
quarried  and  burnt  to  a considerable  extent,  and  con- 
veyed along  the  High  Peak  Railway  for  some  distance. 
There  are  many  public  walks  laid  out  with  great  taste, 
and  the  ndghhinurhood  in  all  directions  is  most  Inte- 
resting and  romantic.  Near  the  lirie  quarries  is  Pool's 
Hole,  an  immense  natural  cavern  covered  with  sta- 
lartite*,  which  have  a very  brilliant  appearance  when 
lighted  liy  the  guides  who  show  the  cave:  beyond  this 
Is  the  l>iamond  Hill, so  named  from  the  profusion  of  well- 
defined  hexagonal  crystals  dispersed  tnrough  the  soil. 
Five  miles  in  tbu  direction  of  Castleton  is  a curious 
intermittent  suring.  Buxton  was  a Roman  station,  and 
two  great  military  roads  intersect  near  it : vestiges  of  a 
Roman  bath,  ana  many  Roman  coins,  have  bwn  dis- 
covered. 

BUZANCOIS,  a town  of  France,  d6p.  Indre,  cap. 
cant,  partly  on  the  banks  of  the  Indre,  and  partly  on 
islands  in  its  channel ; the  I'onnection  between  Its  dif- 
ferent divisions  l>eing  m.-iintalned  by  moans  of  five 
btidges,  14  m.  N-W.  Choteauroux.  rop.  4.6M7.  But 
though  the  situation  be  exceedingly  good,  the  town  Is 
very  ill  built,  and  presents  a confosM  mass  of  old  houses, 
interspersed  with  narrow,  crooked,  and  gloonnr  streets. 
There  are  tn  its  environs  some  considerable  fotindriet, 
and  it  Carrie*  on  son*  trade  in  wooL  (i/Hfo,  ait.  bwat 
Ac.) 
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CABES.orCABRS.AiM-TOrl  Anddlj*  of  Barbary,  rt^. 
Tunlu.at  thebottnmof  thr  culph  of  the  fuamo  namr(Sj^r/iJ 
Minor),  near  th*»  ftHA  of  >!nuiit  lUncara.  on  the  right 
bank  of  a *niall  rirer  ; lat.  :i3-’  ixV'  N*..  long.  7"^  44'  1" 
B.  l*op.  doubtful,  but  ft.iid  by  Mr.  Dlaqiiirrc  to  amount 
to  :iO,Oiin.  It  It  dofontUnl  by  n caitlu  in  prolty  good  re* 
pair.  Strri'tt  regular,  but  narrow  ami  tUthy.  Owing  to 
the  gradual  fUling  up  of  the  l>ay.  its  port  is  now  only 
arrr»<iblo  to  roiseU  of  small  burden.  The  chief  article 
of  export  is  a powder  m.'ule  of  the  o<l«>Hfpr«ms  leares  of  a 
Unt  called  A<*nn/;A,  raised  in  the  surruundltig  gardens, 
’his  powder  1*  titl'd  a<t  a p'jn^ent  by  the  ladies  of  the 
Fast,  atilt  is.  con»c<pti‘n(]y,  iu  great  demand. 

CatM's  is  said,  by  Dr.  Stiaw,  to  be  the  £’/nWus  of  Scy- 
lax.  and  the  Tacopc  of  other  ancient  gi'ographerf.  Huins 
of  the  ancient  city,  among  which  are  sercral  si|uarc  gra* 
nlte  columns,  I'i  ft.  In  li'ugth,  are  met  with  on  a rising 
ground,  about  | m.  from  the  new  city.  The  little  riverr 
which  runs  through  the  city  (the  Triton  of  tiie  ancients) 
is  diverted  into  a great  numlwr  of  channels,  for  the  pur. 
po«e  of  watering  the  hennah  ganii.ns.  (.S'Aaui's  TravrU,  \ 
p.  113.  4loed.;  DUiquicre'$  LetUrt  from  the  MrdUcr^  • 
tanran.  \ 

C.AISINDA,  a sen.port  town  of  Lower  Guinea,  cap. 
Fn-Goyo.  on  the  .Atlantic,  M m.  N.  from  the  mouth  of 
the  '/.aTre,  Ut  A®  HT  S-.  long.  15®  40'  B.  Pop.  unknown. 
It  Is  distinguished  by  its  beautiful  situation,  and  the  fer* 
tility  of  its  territory,  which  have  obtaintnl  fur  il  the  title 
of  tne  paradise  of  the  coast.  Us  harbour  is  safe  and  com- 
modious. The  exports  are  slaves,  Ivaij,  honey,  and  wax. 
Hie  natives  arc  uncivilised,  and  diffTcuIt  to  deal  with. 
The  Portuguese  have  frequently  attempted,  but  without 
iuccrsi,  to  get  a footing  to  this  place. 

C.ABKA  (an.  .f^oArwos),  a town  of  Spain,  prov.  Cor* 
dova,  near  the  source  of  the  river  of  the  same  name,  partly 
on  two  hills  and  partly  In  a plain  planted  with  vines  and 
olives;  3**  m.  S.S.E.  4’orduva.  Pop.  Il,h*j0.  Nome  of 
the  streets  are  wide  and  straight,  with  streams  of  water 
running  through  them,  and  good  houses  with  magnU 
Bcent  fronts.  There  is  a large,  but  irregular  square; 
many  public  and  private  fountains  and  promenades ; 
tome  ancient  mosques,  and  other  ruins,  ilere  Is,  also, 
a college,  with  classes  for  the  study  of  grammar. 
phUoiophr,  mathematics,  and  design.  The  products 
consist  oi  tiles,  bricks,  white  soap,  coarse  linen  and 
hempen  cloths,  with  wines,  branay,  vinegar,  oil.  and 
flour.  There  are  nearly  400  gardcus  attached  to  the 
town,  which  supply  most  parts  of  the  district  with  fruit 
and  vegetables.  The  neighbourhood  produces  marble  of 
various  kinds,  gypsum,  clay  for  bricks  and  pottery. 
The  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano  is  situated  in  tne  pre- 
cincts of  the  town.  It  was  a place  of  conshleration 
among  the  Romans,  and  also  with  the  Moors.  ( .VrHano.) 

CAoURUA.  a small  island  of  the  Mediterranean,  be- 
longing to  Spain,  9 m.  S.  4^pe  Salinas,  Majorca. 

CACC.AMU,  a town  of  Sicily,  pruv.  Palermo,  cap. 
cant..  34  m.  S.  E.  Palermo.  Pop.  6.-Vi3. 

CACKKES,  a town  of  S)>ain.  prov.  Rstreraadura, 
cap.  district ; 41  m.  N.  Merida ; on  a mountain  ridge, 
washed  by  three  rivers,  along  one  of  which  there  are 
nearly  3 m.  of  gardens;  1^4  m.  W.  TruxUlo.  Pop. 
lO.noo.  It  has  an  episcopal  palace,  some  good  publK 
buildings,  wltli  many  good  private  bouses,  it  has,  also, 
a Jesuits'  college,  the  mutt  sumptuous  in  the  prov. ; a 
public  school ; a seminary,  or  college,  with  professor- 
ships of  grammar,  and  the  i<atln  and  Oriental  Uuiguages, 
phllosnpny,  divinity,  medicine,  and  Jurisprudence;  an 
nospltal  for  InArm  persons,  widows,  and  orphans.  It 
was  formerly  unlUxl  lo  Portugal,  and  was  then  of  much 
more  consideration  than  at  present.  Ic  has  some  flour- 
mills, fulling-mills,  with  tanneries,  Uivadcro*  fur  washing 
wool,  dyeing-wurks,  Ac.  Ic  apfiears  to  have  been  a Homan 
station,  some  mogntfleent  ruins  having  been  iliscovi-red 
in  and  within  a short  distance  of  the  town.  ( Miilnno.) 

C^ACIIAO,  or  KK-(  HO.  often  called  by  the  natives 
Sak-iMan,  the  largest  cltr  of  the  empire  of  Anam,  cop. 
of  Its  N.dic.  or  Tonquin,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Tonquin  river,  abtmi  wo  rn.  W.  the  Gnlph  of  Ton- 
quin.  and  S3.'i  m.  N.N'.W,  Hut;  lat.  31®  N..  long.  105® 
3T  F.  pop.  pmlmbiy  not  far  short  of  100,000.  {Cratr/urd.) 
It  it  of  great  extent,  but  defeiKled  only  by  a batnb(M> 
stockade.  Chief  str«*ets  wide,  and  mostly  (taxed  with 
brick  or  sinall  stones ; the  others  narrow  and  unpaved. 
Some  hmues,  chiefly  those  belonging  to  foreigners,  are 
built  of  brick  ; but  the  greater  numt^r  are  of  only  mud 
and  llmlier.  Public  edlflces  spacious,  especially  one  royal 
pahire,  and  the  ruins  of  another  ; the*  walls  surrounding 
each  of  which  tire  rc|>orlrd  to  be  ol  vast  extent.  It  has  a 
eunsiilerablc  trade,  and  had  formerly  both  Kitglish  and 
Dutch  factories  The  imports  arc  long  chrtht.  chintzes, 
aims,  pftqter,  Ac. ; thecx{>orts.  pfld,  line  silk  fabrics,  and 
I.V  queu'd  wares,  the  tM'«t  of  the  Fast.  Ttie  N.  branch 
of  thu  Tonquin  riv^r,  which  uuce  adiniUod  much  larger 
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ships,  is  said,  in  consequence  of  the  accumiriatlon  of  sand 
at  Its  mouth,  to  be  now  impracticable  fur  those  above  300 
tons  burden.  The  city  Itring  composed  to  so  great  an 
extent  of  inflammatilc  materials.  Is  very  subject  to  de- 
structive flres  i and  a rigid  (kiUcc  is  always  on  the  alert  to 
prevent  the  use  of  those  for  domestic  purmsrs  fur  more 
than  a few  hours  in  the  day.  It  was  ncarV  burnt  to  the 
ground  by  some  incendiaries  in  the  course  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury. {Crntnfurd,  Kitih.  toSinm,^c.  ; HttmilioM. 

(...ACIIAU,  or  HAlKUMliO.  a tcrril.  uf  India  be^nd 
the  Ganges,  formerly  governed  by  its  own  rajah,  but, 
siiKc  Is3'i,  substantlaUy  a Hritlsh  gov.,  subordinate  to 
the  presid.  Bengal.  It  lies  )>etween  lat.  94''^  and  27® 
N-.  ai>d  long.  93®  and  94®  F.  : ^having  N.  Assam  ; E. 
Cassay ; S.  Tifiperah  ; and  W.  Sylhet  and  Jyntcah  : 
length.  N.  to  S.,  about  140  m. ; area  and  pop.  as  follows 
{TrtHbrrtom,  1ih3.5):  — 

Pq.  m.  Ptm. 

S.  t'Achar  - - 2,h«6  .V>,(i00 

Ontral  Cachar  - - 3.'.'24  M.mX) 

N.  Cachar  - - 1.417  (6.W0)? 

6.?»07  70.000 

This  prov.  is  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  mountain 
chains  : on  the  N.  the  Naga  mountains,  cut  it  off  from 
the  Dhamipoor  district  and  the  valley  of  the  Urahma- 
putra;  on  the  W.  the  boundarv  is  formed  by  the  same 
chain,  which,  running  S.,  furms'thc  K.  frontier  of  Chil- 
Uguug  and  Aracau,  am)  oppu«Uc  Mylhet  and  Miino- 
pour  is  from  3,«J0  to  4.<»ooil.  high;  on  tl»e  S.  is  an 
eleva^l  cliain,  running  F.  bikI  W.,  and  inhabited  by 
the  Kookles.  Anotiier  range  runs  parallel  to  the  latter, 
in  about  lat  35®  30*  N..  dividing  Soulhern  from  4'entral 
and  Northern  Cachar,  and  from  4,0(iu  to  6.01X1  ft  high  ; all 
these  ranges  are  covered  from  base  to  summit  with  vast 
forests.  The  plains  are  mostly  In  S.  Cachar,  where 
their  height  alrave  the  sea  is  about  3«X)  ft.  {Trmbtrbm.) 
The  chief  rivers  are  the  Barak,  Kopilec,  Juroona,  and 
Dhunsoree.  The  Qrst  rises  amongst  the  mountains 
between  Cassay  and  Assam,  In  lat.  'JA-'  30*  N.,  and  long. 
91®  3U'E.,  and  flows  with  a very  tortuous  course  for  |hu 
m.  through  S.  Cacbar.which  it  leaves  at  Bangs  (iSylhet). 
It  varies  considerably  In  width,  but  is  aomrtimrs  1.50  or 
3(X)  yds.  acixMS,  and  is  navigable  for  boats  of  some  burden 
to  30  m.  above  Itauskandce:  during  the  rains  it  has  3a 
or  40  fl.  depth  of  water,  and  the  country  througli  which  It 
flows  is  InuiKlated  from  June  to  November.  The  moun- 
tain-streams afford  ready  access  to  the  fun'sti,  and  are  of 
farther  service  in  floating  down  timber,  rattans,  bamboos, 
Ac.,  from  which  much  revenue  has  iioen  rralisM  by 
the  former  rajahs.  No  lakes  have  been  enumrrateu. 
During  the  8.  W.  monsoon  there  are  frequent  and 
loag-coDtinued  falls  of  rain,  beginning  in  Febnuiry 
or  March,  from  which  prritid  vegetation  proceeds  with 
great  rapidity.  The  excessive  moisture  renders  tlic  cli- 
mate unhealthy ; and  apje,  dysentery,  and  diarrhera,  are 
frequent ; but  It  modities  the  heat  in  summer,  reducing 
It  four  or  five  degrees  below  the  temp,  of  Calcutta.  In 
the  cold  season  fires,  morning  and  evening,  are  found 
essential  lo  comfort.  The  fertility  of  the  soil  is  very 

Geat : rice  and  other  grain,  sugar-cane,  and  cotton,  the 
tter  especially,  N.  of  the  central  hills,  grow  luxuriantly. 
Timber  Is  very  abundant  In  the  mountain  ranges,  and  has 
always  been  an  Important  source  of  wealth:  In  other 
I parts  a dense  and  lofty  reed  and  grass  Jungle  rapidly 
i springs  up  aAcr  the  rains,  affording  cover  for  vast  num- 
bers of  wild  deer,  buflhloes,  eiephaiits,  Ac. 

S.  Cachar  U a valuable  addititiun  to  our  eastern  pos- 
sessions ; its  fertile  plains,  which  are  continuous  on  the 
W.,  with  the  well  wateml  ones  of  Sylhet,  extend  K.  as 
far  as  the  Jeree  river,  a irltmtaiy  of  the  Barak.  There  are 
1,850  sq.  m.  of  surface.  S.  the  Barak  ; 1,70)  of  which  are 
a fertile  plain,  now  almost  wholly  unoccupied,  although 
the  traces  of  numeroiis  rlllaget  ahouml  on  the  bonks  of 
the  rivers.  N.of  the  Barak  there  are  l.Oix)  sq.m,  of 
surface,  4X0  of  which  are  estimated  to  lie  aralile  land  of  a 
very’  fine  quality.  This  tract  Is  daily  t>ccoming  lietier  lii- 
halittcd,  and  immedUtcly  along  thu  txinki  of  the  Barak 
there  is  a lielt  of  rich  ciiUivatloa  not  surjmsed  iu  any 
part  of  Bengal,  and  the  tracts  contiguous  to  it  are  in 
process  of  being  cleared  : a ronsiderahte  etnigTatloii  ap- 
pears to  haso  token  place  thither  from  Bengal,  'fhe 
pup.  of  .S.  Cachar  rundsts  of  three  nr  f«»ir  different 
classes,  vli.,  1 . Cacharees ; 2.  Mussulman  B«‘ngHle»e. 
who  are  the  chief  of  the  (Hdty  laiulhotdcrt ; 3.  ilimhM 
Bengalese  ; ami,  4.  mixetl  trilK'S,  as  Nagas,  Koukies.  and 
Cassayers  : the  first  two  haie  long  inhtUiitt'd  the  8. 
Bud  K.  hills,  but  tendered  little  homage  to  the  Cachar 
rajahs ; and  the  ('ossayers  have  been  srtticd  there  by 
the  British  government,  and.  hy  thuir  bold  ami  military 
qualili<*s,  form  a valualde  prolertirm  against  the  other 
hill  tribes  to  the  hih.ibitants  ol  the  phims.  From  l<H 
to  l-iSI  the  revenue  of  S.  Cachar  Increased  fnun 
to  40,4ti<l  rupees : the  gross  charge*  in  the  latter  year 
were  31. (XX)  rufH'et. 

From  the  ecntral  rklge,  Imiklng  N.,  Is  seen  u vast  moss 
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of  (Urk  anUtU-ntc  forptt.tiouododby  the  KoplU,  Junum.'i, . 
aful  L>hiiiiiu*ree  rlvrrs;  c^temlirii;  for  .iIhhiC  70  m..  and  f 
broken  nn^y  by  a fi-w  specks  nf  cuUiTailnn.  and  the  scat*  I 
tered  huts  uf  a few  Csrharres  and  Knokb-s,  who  earn  a 
ilvrUhocxl  prlnripally  by  the  cuituation  nf  cotton,  which 
thrv  Isartrr  for  other  pnxluco  to  the  (nhabitanti  of  Assam 
amf  Dhurnimj>oor.  AIkmiI  ti.OOO  of  the  pop.,  in  fentral 
Cachar,  are  probably  aboH^ioes  ; the  rcn;aliutrr  are 
Kookiesand  LolooMpc,  must  likely  from  tl>e  S.  ami  S.K. 
Kmljfratkm  from  Sylhet  Into  Cachar  ha*  been  greatly 
encouragod  by  the  assignment  oflamls  at  the  low  rate  of 
3 annas  j>cr  lH*ga,  to  be  held  rent  free  for  1 .000  nt 

the  end  of  which  lime  the  quantity  of  land  cloartHl 
WA*  to  Iw  tisicsscd.  C.ipt.  Pembertim  thinks  that  for 
some  years  uekher  N.  nor  Central  Cachar  will  yield 
muc  h n’vciiue ; but  the  tranquillity  insured  to  their  W. 
nelghlMvurliood  t»y  the  jmssosslon  o"f  these  districts,  ren- 
dsTs  them  Important.  The  resenuc’  derlviHl  from  the 
whrte  prur.  by  a former  rajah  is  siiid  to  have  Itectn  a lae 
of  rupees  a year.  The  jieople  of  the  central  hills  briJig 
cotton.  Ivory,  wav,  Iromore.  and  bambcvn,  into  Central 
Cachar:  alMOit  2.000  jarool  timtters  (half  the  niniilM*r 
furmerly  exported)  are  sent  down  the  Harak  into  Sylhet, 
for  building  large  chunam  boats.  The  other  exports  arc 
salt,  coarse  silk,  and  limestone. 

Routf$.  — Thnt*  routes  through  Carhar  Into  Caiwy 
part  from  Ibinsk.-mdee  near  the  R.  extremity  nf  the 
cleared  plains : viz.,  those  of  Aqut's',  Kala  Naga,  and 
Khonginee.  By  the  f.)rn'.er,  or  most  N.,  the  disiance 
from  Uansknndee  to  Jaceiiagur.  in  the  Cassay  central 
valley,  is  N»3in.  ; the  first  30  in,  of  which  p.\*«  thremgh 
a ilenie  forest  abounding  in  swamps,  and  inierserti'd  with 
sm.all  streams,  which  rapidly  IxTome  impassable  after 
yains.  The  Kala  N'agn  rome  is  In  all  these  resptvli 
preferable,  and  also  crosses  the  -luree  river  H in.  from  its 
conriuenee  with  the  Barak,  up  to  which  imlnt  the  latter 
is  navigable  for  bo.-itf  of  .V)0  m.snml9.  The  third  route 
passes  over  the  hilly  enuntn.*  of  the  Knoktes,  and  is  uso- 
fess  fur  military  pur|wi«es.  (.'See  f'ssssv.)  Several  roads 
toward  the  central  hills  traverse  S.  Carhar.  which  all 
unite  in  one  valley,  and  thence  nin  through  the  central 
and  N.  divisions  toward  Assam.  Into  which  there  are 
thri'e  separate  routes  through  Cachar  fmm  Sylhet  The 
military  protc(*tion  of  this  nrov.  Is  entniste«l  to  two  com* 
panfes  ot  the  Sylhet,  light  infantry.  Cospoor  Is  the  anc. 
capital,  but  Sifehar,  S.  the  BarsJt.  is  the  present  rest* 
denre  of  the  chief  authorities.  The  Cacharees  are  strong, 
mtnist.  fairer  than  the  Bengalese,  and  like  the  Chinese 
in  features.  The  original  Ilairumblai)  dialect  Is  said 
to  have  lievn  mnnotyllabic,  but  is  now  nearly  extinct ; 
the  language  and  written  character  of  Bengal  having 
usurped  its  Pl<tce.  The  Kookies,  who  have  been  for 

tears  gradually  advancing  It.  are  iiip|tose«l  by  Capt.  Pem* 
rrton  to  be  of  Malay  origin  ; they  arc  seldom  much 
more  than  9 R.  in  height  : their  complexions  nearly  as 
darkas  those  of  the  Bengalese;  voices  soR.  and  language 
harmonious.  Small  parties,  of  from  If)  to  30  of  them, 
formerly  ma<1o  frequent  secret  incursions  within  our 
frontiers,  in  se.vrrh  of  hum.ui  hea<ls.  which  would  seem 
to  bo  necessary  articles  at  the  perform.mce  of  certain  of 
their  rehgioiu  ceremonies.  If  we  may  so  abuse  the  phrase. 
Although  checked,  these  Incursions  are  still  far  from 
being  prevented. 

Carhar  was  unknosm  to  the  British  until  I7<'4  ; when 
Mr.  VereUt  led  a small  force  into  iL  In  1774  It  was 
invaded  by  the  Birmese,  and  lomo  time  aRor  rendered 
tributary  by  them.  In  ISIO  thev  placed  the  rajah  of 
Munnipoor  on  the  throne  of  Cachar;  and.  from  lAigto 
IN23.  a civil  war  for  supremacy  between  that  chief  and 
bis  two  brothers  devastated  the  prov.  By  the  treaty  of 
Zandaboo,  In  182f>,  Cachar  was  placed  under  British  pro- 
tection, and  tlir  rfshtfiil  rajah  re-c«ubli-<hed  ; Init  on  his 
fleath,  in  1830.  witnout  any  heir,  it  l>erarae.  in  I*t32.  an 
integral  part  of  the  British  territory.  {^Pcmlx-rton't 
Hfv.  on  tnr  H.  Fl<ynlier^  pp.  18H — 210.) 

CADRHOCSSE.a  town  of  Krance.  dep.  Vaucluse,  on 
the  leR  bank  of  tlie  Rb<mc,  which  at  ibis  point  encloses 
a coniidcraMe  Island.  3 m.  .S  W.  Orange.  Pop.  3,‘iCZ 
It  has  some  silk  filatures,  and  its  territory  Is  productive 
of  corn,  silk,  and  madder. 

C.\1)IZ,  a famous  city  and  sea  port  of  S|iain.  In  An- 
dalusia. on  the  .Atlantic,  fl3  m.  S.  Mcville,  and  fiOm.  S.W. 
Gibraltar  ; lal.  3f/’  31'  7"  N..  long.  W.  Pop. 

(IH.1H)  .Ah,.'S25.  The  city  oci’upies  the  rocky  and  ele-  ‘ 
vnted  extremity  of  a lung.  low.  narrow  ton;mc  of  land,  ; 
projecting  abfmt  Am.  N.X.W.  frent  the  l*lc  of  L^^ou,  i 
and  mclositig  W^wcen  it  and  the  main-land  a spaclmu  ] 
buy.  which  ha*  erory  whcio  goo«l  anchorage.  .aikI  s«»mc  : 
excellent  hnrbotin.  The  ixut  of  (\uitz  is  formetl  by  a i 
mole  projecting  from  the  city  Into  the  lay;  but  It  Is  I 
accessible  only  to  small  vessels,  ships  nf  large  burden  I 
anchoring  | m.  off  shore.  The  boy  is  diridid  into  the  1 
Inner  and  outer  bAVs  by  the  promontory,  having  at  its  ; 
extremity  the  fort  of  Matagorda.  The  Isthmus  Joining  the 
cite  to  the  main-land  is  in  part*  ntg  more  than  from  *200  to  ! 
301)  yards  across,  and  is  very  strongly  forthled  : the  access  ’ 
to  the  city  from  the  sea  U in  some  place*  rende<rd  tm- 
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practlral>lc  !>y  the  ttcepn«*ss  of  the  rocks,  the  occurrence 
of  sandbHiiks  and  of  sunken  ledges;  and  being  every 
where  defended  by  rampart*,  bastions,  and  delaeluM} 
forts,  it  would,  were  these  kept  in  proper  rejuir  and  well 
garrisoned,  be  all  but  impregnable;  so  that,  as  rr*re<is 
conventrnco  and  security,  t'adis,  with  its  bay  amt  de- 
peudcncies.  Is  probably  unmatched,  and  certainly  not 
suritassod,  as  a rtaval  dcp6t  Streets  straight,  and  though 
rather  narrow,  are  rem.vkably  well  paved,  clean.  ai»d 
lighted  with  lamps.  I'he  houses,  in  general  iuRy.  Iiavc 
a court  in  the  centre ; they  arc  mostly  built  of  white  free- 
stone, arul  some  uf  them  are  oniamented  with  paiuteti 
tsaiconles.  'I'hcre  are  several  squares ; but,  with  thn 
exception  of  that  of  .San  Antonio,  in  the  centre  of  the 
city,  tluw  are  all  of  very  liinlted  dimensions.  The  rau«- 
part*  albird.  perhaps,  the  finest  merine  promenaile  that 
(s  any  where  to  be  met  with : the  view  on  the  R.  side 
extends  across  the  b.iy  to  St.  Mary's  aikI  tlir  lUher  towns 
by  whah  it  U lim'd,  and  to  the  muitnUUn*  in  the  dio- 
tance:  ott  the  W.  the  eye  ranges  over  tiio  boumlless 
expai'se  of  the  Atlantic. 

With  the  exception  of  the  fortification*,  (’adii  has 
no  public  buildings  of  any  import.mce.  The  imat  con- 
spicuous Is  the  lighthmise  of  S.an  Sebastian,  on  tho 
liastlon  uf  that  name,  having  the  lantern  elcraleil  17?  R. 
alKtve  the  level  of  (he  si\x  There  are  two  rathedrals  — • 
an  old  and  n new;  but  the  Utter  is  unfinished,  ami, 
when  the  city  wot  vivUeti  by  Mr.  Inglis,  its  interior  was 
converted  into  a rnpe-wxlk,  and  other  parts  Into  n ma- 
hogany w.orehduse.  There  Is  a rustom.house,  sevemi 
hospitals,  churches,  convents,  Ac,  ; but  none  of  tht'in 
require  any  p.irttcular  notice.  The  town  labours  under 
a great  deficiency  of  water,  having  none  th.nt  U (xuatile 
but  w hat  is  brought  in  ressads  across  the  bay  from  St. 
Mary's,  or  whatTs  colh>ct«*d  In  cisterns.  Being  alm«Mit 
surrounded  by  the  sea.  the  climate  is  compar<itivrly  tem- 
perate ; the  summer  heats  are.  in  fact,  less  violent  than 
In  Madrid,  though  it  lx*  so  miKh  farther  south,  while  Iho 
cold  of  winter  U not  nearly  so  severe.  It  is  nut  un- 
healthy; but,  like  mrist  otiuT  towns  on  the  S.  coast  uf 
Spain,  is  occAsionally  vlsltiil  hr  epidemics.  The  great 
drawback  upon  it  as  a place  or  residence  U Its  want  of 
trees  and  shade,  and  the  Impossibility  of  gidting  into  the 
fields  or  the  country,  cxc^t  by  crossing  the  hay,  or 
travelling  the  whole  length  uf  the  isthmus.  There  Is  n 
tolerable  theatre,  where  Italian  operas  are  sometimes 
performed;  but  those  who  wi*h  to  enjoy  the  national 
diversion  of  bull-fights  must  cross  the  toy  to  St.  Mary’s. 
Morals  here  are  said  to  be,  if  possible,  even  at  a low  er 
ebb  than  In  other  Spanish  cities.  Lord  Byron’s  state- 
ments (r*i7dc  Unraidf,  1.  jW-)  may,  perhaps,  be  sus- 
pected of  poetical  cxagn*ratton  : but,  according  to  Mr. 
inglU.  “ female  virtue  is  a thing  almost  unknown,  and 
scarcely  appreciated." 

The  Camera,  or  royal  dockyard,  is  situated  at  the 
bottom  of  the  Inner  bay.  about  6 m.  from  tho  city,  on 
tho  channel  separating  the  isle  of  I,eon  from  the  main- 
land.  This  use<l  formerly  to  be  a very  complete  cstablith- 
tnent : and  as  manv  as  9,U00  men  were  kept  constantly  at 
work  in  it.  Now.  however,  it  is  all  but  deserted,  and  is 
said  not  to  possess  the  means  of  tilting  out  a single  ship. 
(SevtI's  Ho^a  and  Oramoda,  ii.  74.) 

The  commerce  of  Cadiz  was  lormerly  very  extensive. 
For  a lengthened  period,  indeed,  she  possessed  a mo- 
nopoly of  the  trade  with  the  vast  possessions  belonging 
to  .Spain  in  the  New  World ; and  notwUhatanding  the 
abolition  of  the  mimo|>o'y  In  1778,  she  cuntinii^  to 
engross  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  the  tra«ie  with  the 
countries  in  question  down  to  their  enianci|'ation.  This 
evfliit  gave  a blow  to  the  commercial  unportance  of 
Cadiz,  from  which  it  ha*  not  recovered.  Its  infiuenre 
might,  no  doubt,  liave  been  In  a great  measure  obviated, 
haa  the  Spanish  government  adopted  a more  litoral 
policy  in  relation  to  its  interctvurse  with  other  countries. 
But  oppressive  duties  and  restrictions  have  gone  far 
entirely  to  destroy  the  fundgn  trade  of  Spain  ; and  have 
thrown  what  liltle  remains  almost  wholly  into  the  hands 
of  the  smuggler ; and  Cadiz  not  being  very  suitable  for 
the  nperaliniis  of  the  Utter,  h,xs  sufieriM  accordingly 
To  ralM>  it*  commeree  from  the  df-|)rcs»ed  situation  into 
which  It  had  falien,  government  matle  it,  in  iK-£),  a free 
port,  that  is.  a port  into  which  giHxis  might  to  ini|H»rttsl, 
njKl  from  which  they  migiit  to  exported,  free  of  duly.  In 
crmiequcncc  of  this  privilege,  it  Inunediatclr  iMH'amr  .x 
principal  depAt  for  the  foreign  pnwluct*  drstincd  for  the 
.Spanl*h  market ; and  the  smuggling  carried  on  from 
tho  town  was  so  great,  that,  in  lH32.  gmemmenl  not 
choosing  to  rt'iluce  the  duties  which  occakioned  it.  and 
being  unable  otherwise  to  repress  the  abuse,  withdrew 
the  privilege,  so  that  the  trade  ag.iin  relapsed  Into  its 
Slate  previoiuly  to  1829.  It  ha*  still,  however,  a large; 
sharp  than  any  other  Spanish  town  of  the  trade  with 
CuIm,  Puerto  llico,  anu  Maiilll.i.  the  only  remaiimig 
eolonies  of  Spain  ; and  it.  tir  rather  its  dependency.  St. 
.Mary's,  is  the  c«  ntre  of  the  sherry  trade,  all  the  wines  uf 
Xeres  being  thippivl  either  fn>m  the  one  or  the  other. 

The  phDci|«l  article*  of  imp'?rt  are  fabrics  of  liovn, 
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wool,  lilL,  And  cotton,  of  which,  however,  a lorire  pro- 
portion la  (lc*tlm*d  fur  re-exportation  ; aiigar,  cocoa  (of 
« tiirli  there  l«  a very  great  conautnplion  in  Spain),  entf.  c. 
anil  other  colonial  pr<Hlucc-,  Umber,  tobacco,  hidrv,  ftolteU 
fich,  &c.  Wine  forme  by  far  the  priitripal  article  of  ex- 
port ; the  quantity  Bhipped  fr<^i  radix  and  the  difTerent 

Eurt«  rounJ  the  bay  may  t»e  otimated  at  aliout  90,(XN) 
iitt»  a year,  of  the  value  of  near  1,000,0X1/.  tterling  ; of 
which  ahout  a half  in  quantity,  and  far  more  than  a half 
in  value,  conie«  to  Knglaud  : the  other  articiox  of  export 
arc  — qulidnilrer,  pro\  ixioni,  brandy,  lalt,  wool,  oil,  &c. 
In  |K34,  the  value  of  the  articlea  Imported  la  aaid  to  have 
aniouiUcd  to  i.iyi.^nu/.,  and  that  of  the  exportx  to 
I.TCXI.IXXJ/.  In  ]K.t7.  the  linpirrt  of  sugar  was  150/>34,774 
lbs. ; of  coSt*)'.  lbs. ; of  leaf  tobacco. 

lb».  ; and  of  cigara.  I43.7l>l>XI  in  nurober.  Subjoined  ia 
a statement  of  the  navig^ition  of  the  port  with  fordm 
ci>unlrlea  and  the  transatlantic  posacatiunx  of  Spain,  in 
1(04:  — 
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The  pop.  and  wealth  of  the  city  hare  declined  with  its 
trade.  The  number  of  inbab.  lias  f^dlen  off  from  about 
^,000  to  under  (>0.V)0 ; ami  many  of  the  houses  are  unoc- 
cupied. and  even  ranldlv  f.dllng  to  ilecy.  The  sea-wall 
erected  on  the  S.  sine  of  the  city,  to  defend  it  against  the 
encroachments  of  the  sea.  and  which  is  justly  regarded 
as  one  of  the  greatest  works  of  the  kind  ever  undertakco 
and  completed,  has  lieen  allowiil,  for  want  of  timely 
repair,  to  fait  into  a state  of  dilapidation.  The  fortifi- 
cations are  also  getting  Into  a iMit  state  : and  the  appear- 
ance of  the  city  is  characteristic  of  the  paralysed  and 
abased  state  of  the  monarchy. 

Cadis  li  very  ancient,  haring  bci*n  founded  by  the 
Phosniciani.  In  it  was  t^cn  and  sacked  by  the 
FngUsh,  by  whom  it  was  again  inefTectually  attackinl  in 
Ifiia  and  17W.  In  lAfcj  it  b«*came  the  asylum  of  the 
Cortes,  and  was  blockaded  by  the  French  till  In 

1K33  it  surrendered  to  the  French  under  the  Due  I>*An- 
gnulrme.  {Scoti's  Honda  and  Oramada,  li.G4— 75. ; /is- 

fht's  SMin  tn  IH30.  li  cap.  15.;  Penny  .Vogozme.  May. 
h3'J;  Dictionnaire  du  Commerce,  tuX.  Cadn  ; .Vrfhriio  ; 
/If.) 

C A F.  N.  a town  of  France,  dep.  Calvados,  of  which  It  is 
the  capital,  in  an  extensive  valley  between  two  large 
meadows,  at  the  cnnfiuence  of  the  Odoii  with  the  Orne, 
ab^Hit  a m.  from  the  embmehure  of  the  latter,  iVi  m. 
,S  W.  Havre;  lat  4lr^  II*  VP'  N . Ion*.  21'  3«"  W. 
l*op.,  ex  com..  89,'i’sfi.  This  it  a well-built,  imnrovinff 
town.  The  streets  are  generally  broad,  straight,  and 
clean  ; and  the  hmitet  of  frt*e»tone  have  a pkmI  ap|icar- 
ance.  It  was  formerly  a place  of  ronsideralde  strength, 
being  defended  by  a castle,  and  surrounded  by  moisiro 
walls,  flanked  with  towers.  The  latter  and  the  walls 
hare  almost  disappeared  : the  castle,  which  was  of  great 
sUe  and  strength,  was  jutrlly  demoUsheti  at  the  Uevolu- 
tion  ; the  portion  of  It  that  still  remaisu  is  now  used  as 
a prison.  There  are  4 squares,  of  which  the  Tlace  Hoy- 
ale.  ornamented  with  a slatue  of  Louis  XIV.,  Is  the 
finest.  A Ci'wrx.  or  public  walk,  shaded  by  maCTiflcent 
elm  trees,  extendi  for  nearlv  a mile  along  the  Mnks  of 
the  riven.  There  are  some  hne  oM  churcli*^.  of  which 
the  most  interesting  is  the  Abhaye  nrij  Homme$,  built 
bv  William  the  Conqueror;  it  is  a large,  plain  building, 
with  two  very  high  spires  ; and  contains,  among  other  in- 
teresting monumenti,  the  tomb  of  t!»e  Conqueror;  but 
the  Utter  was  violated  by  the  ilugucmgs,  in  I.V!2,  and 
the  b*>oei  dlvjverseil.  The  Abhayc  nut  Frrnmrs,  also  very 
ancimt.  is  now  the  Trlnltj  llnspit.’il,  one  of  the  best  ma- 
naged estatdiihments  of  the  kind  anywhere  tube  met 
with.  The  church  of  .St.  I’l-ter  has  the  finest  iblre  in 
N‘>rmandy;  and  several  of  the  other  churches  ocserve 
notice.  -Among  the  other  puhllr  buildings  are  the  hotel 
of  the  prefecture,  the  Hotel  deVllle.the  Palace  of  Justice, 
the  lIMel  Dieii,  &c.  Caen  h.vi  b«*eu  long  celebrated  for 
its  university,  fimnded  in  I4;ii,  by  Hmry  VI..  king  of 
Fngland.  It  w.os  retn«»-.irllcd  aflt-r  the  Hcvohitlon,  and 
now  exists  under  the  Ultc  of  an  acajtmtc  unieersiUure. 
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There  are  here,  also,  a royal  colh'ge,  or  high  school, 
with  fn>m  LMI  to  WX}  |aipils  ; a secondary  schort  of  meill- 
ciiie  ; A primary  normal  iclux)! ; a school  of  hydrogra|d»y  : 
a public  library,  containing  47.000  volumes  i a botanical 
garden,  with  a g'xtd  culu-ctlon  of  plants  ; a school  of 
arrhiti'Cture  and  design  ; a deaf  and  dumb  school ; inu- 
scums  of  pictures  and  natural  history ; witli  numerous 
societies  for  the  promotion  of  literature,  and  the  fine  ami 
useful  arts  ; a theatre.  Ac.  It  is  the  seat  of  a rojnl  court 
fur  the  depts.  of  Calvados,  Maiiche,  and  Onie;  and  for 
tribunals  of  original  jurisdiction  and  commerce.  In  its 
vicinity  is  a rmtrale  de  deli-niion,  which,  in  De- 

crmlier  IR.'Vt.  had  4hI  m.-de.  ami  2hX  female  Inmates: 
whi'ti  finished,  it  will  contain  I, OX).  M-xniifact  im  im- 
portant and  valuable.  ‘Ihey  consist  principally  oflarrt, 
and  of  thread  and  silk,  the  making  oif  which  employs  a 
vast  number  of  ;>eop)c  ; stockings  ami  caps,  table  linc-n, 
a variety  of  cotton  'abrict,  coam*  and  fine  earthenware, 
cutlery,  hats,  with  brewery,  oil-works,  Ac.  At  high 
•Mtcr,  vessels  of  150  or  160  tons  come  up  the  river  as  tar 
as  the  town,  where  they  lie  alongsiile  fine  miays.  In 
IHJ7,  the  value  of  the  imports  amounted  to  l,0&‘i,'JSO  fr,, 
aud  th.'U  of  the  exports  to  l5l,.SK.5fr. 

Several  large  fairs  are  held  for  the  sale  of  the  products  of 
the  town,  and  of  the  horses,  cattle,  butter,  fowls,  *c.,  of 
the  siirnmndlng  ixiuntry.  In  consequence  of  its  excel- 
lent pstablishmenti  for  education,  and  other  advantages, 
Caen  is  a favourite  resort  of  Rnglisli  fojnilies.  It  has 
Droiinced  several  distinguished  men  ; among  whom  arc 
Malherbe,  the  hither  of  French  poetry  ; thelearucd  Iluct, 
bishop  of  .Avranchrt,  Tannegul,  I^efovre.  Ac. 

Caen  is  mK  very  ancient.  It  boiameof  Importance 
under  the  dukes  of  Knrmandy,  by  whom  it  was  fortified. 

It  has  undergone  several  sieges,  and  fell  tlnaHy  kitn  the 
possession  of  the  French  in  I t4A,  when  it  was  taken  from 
the  Knglish  by  Dunois.  It  was  taken  by  the  Protestants 
In  1-Vp‘i.  whenlt  suffered  severely.  ( //ngu,  art.  CaJeadot.} 

('AtlU.KON,  a decayed  town  of  Kngland.  cn.  Mon- 
mouth, liund.  t’sk.  par.  Llangattoik,  on  the  I'sk.  ix  m. 
S.W'.  Monoinuth.  Vap.  In  l**5l  only  1,071.  This  wax 
the  hca  Silurum  of  the  Anglo-Komsns,  ami  wax  then 
of  great  importance,  being  the  cap.  of  the  prov.  of  Hrl- 
lannia  Secumia.  At  a later  period,  (t  was  celehrated 
as  a seal  of  learning,  and.  in  the  Pith  erutury,  (iiraUlus 
t'.'imbrensis  gave  a lively,  though  jierh.'vps  exaggerated, 
picture  of  its  wealth  and  magnincenre.  Several  Ho- 
man antiquities  have  been  dug  up  in  the  town  and  its 
vicinity,  and  In  si'veral  i>aris  the  Homan  walls  arc  still  • 
visible.  An  elliptical  concavity,  the  longest  dtainetor 
measuring  71  yards,  and  the  sliortest  64.  and  G yards  in 
depth,  is  situated  in  a field  close  by  the  I'sk.  near  the 
S.W.  side  of  the  town.  The  country  ueoide  call  It 
Arthur’s  Hound  Table;  but  no  doulH  it  is  the  re- 
mains of  an  ampiiitheatre.  Within  the  course  of  last 
century  stone  seats  were  discovered  on  opening  llio 
sides  m the  concavitr ; and.  in  I70G,  an  alabaster  statue 
of  Diana  was  found  in  it.  It  has  a well  endowed 
charity  school  fur  maintaining  and  educating  W burs  and 
20  girls,  till  they  attain  the  age  of  14,  when  they  are  ap- 
prentlceil,  the  former  having  71.  and  the  latter  4/.  racn. 
Ifieautiea  qf  England  and  h'aJet.  Cote’s  Monmouik- 
tMire.  Ac  ) 

CAKKMARTHRK,  a marit.ro.  of  S.  Wales,  harlna 
8.  Caennarthen  Bay,  which  unites  with  the  Bristol 
Ovannel.  K.  the  cos.  of  Glamorgan  and  Brecon.  V.  Car- 
dlgan,  and  W.  Pembroke.  Area,  G23.3Gf)  acres,  being  the 
largest  CO.  In  the  principality.  Surface  very  varlniui, 
in  part  mountainous,  and  in  part  consisting  of  low 
fine  vales : the  largest  and  most  celebrated  of  the  latter  is 
the  vale  of  Towy,  stretching  for  about  30  m.  along  th« 
river  of  that  name,  which  the  co.  is  iiiterserted,  with 
an  average  breadth  ofabout2m.  Exclusive  ofthe'rowy, 
('aermartheji  is  set»arated  from  (’ardigan  by  the  Taale, 
and  in  part  from  GloniorgAn  and  Pembroke  by  the  Lnn- 
ghor  and  the  T.xfe.  The  portion  of  this  co..  S.  and  K. 
of  the  Towr.  adjoining  rilamorgan,  U includeti  in  the 
great  coal-fteld  of  S.  Wales : at  Llaoellr  there  Is  also 
an  abuiulant  sui>ply  of  iron-stone,  and  mtisiderahle 
iron-works.  .8nil  of  the  arable  land  mostly  a sandy 
loam,  easily  wrought,  admirably  adapted  to  the  turnip 
husbandry,  and  in  general  very  productive.  But  agri- 
culture nere.  and  Indeed  in  the  greater  part  of 
Wales,  ia  In  an  extremely  backward  state.  The  occu- 
piers are.  for  the  most  part,  uninstructed,  and  strongly 
attached  to  amient  practice*.  Drainage,  though  the 
first  and  most  essential  of  improvements,  Is  almost  wholly 
neglected  ; tenants  are  not  usually  under  any  restrictions 
as  to  management,  ami  the  common  practice  is  to  take 
com  crops  In  uninterrupted  succession  irom  the  land  till 
it  be  Completely  exhausted.  The  farm  implements  and 
stock  are  also  bod  : and  the  w'hole  ivitetn  rvini'cs  tho 
want  of  intriligence.  capital,  ami  iouustry.  {Kennedy 
and  (iraincer  im  7<*mincy.  p.  160.)  Average  rent  of 
land  tn  IKlo,  Tx.  an  arro.  Manufactures  iinim- 
iHirtaiit.  Prmcip.ll  towns,  Caermarthm,  l.laneUy,  and 
, Kidwrclly.  It  contains  a bunds.  and7HigirB,.  ancl  hod. 

I In  IhSI,  18,920  iohab.  houses,  20,719  famUies,  and  100,740 
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liilijib.,  of  whom  w(>rr  malcn  «nd  frrotilM.  . I,fim  men  tind  boys,  und  itre  the  mont  rxtentivo  and 

It  returns  *i  meins,  to  the  H.  of  C.  Um  the  co.«  aiwI  I fur  | VAlUAblr  tn  the  rm|i1re;  an<)  othi-r  slate  quarries  in  this 
the  bur.  of  Caermarthen.  HrpUtcrrd  elnrtort  Tor  the  ' co.  employ  about  1,700  men  ami  boy*.  .Soil  of  the 
CO.  ill  li*37>3H,  A,ri.V  Sum  paid  for  the  relief  of  the  pc>or  irreatrr  (lart  of  the  arable  l.-tnd  haacliy  lonm.  AkHcuU 
only  in  |s.'t7*:tN Annual  value  of  real  property  ture.  thmich  a good  deal  impruTotl.  it  itill  in  a cum- 
in 1H1.1,  parntlvciyliackward  tutc  : leases  are  either  not  Kr.tiuud, 

CsaaMaatiiKN,  the  cap.  of  Che  above  CO.,  and  a CO.  by  or  they  contain  no  proper  regulations  as  to  nmiiagt-- 
Itself,  finely  situated  on  an  irregtiLtr  acclivity  on  the  mmt ; a proper  rotation  of  cro|w  is  not  gcncr.illy  i>b* 
N.NV.  bank  of  the  navigalilc  river  Towy.  7m. N. from  served ; the  land  is  not  generally  clrwii  and  In  good  heart ; 
Its  embouchure  in  Caermarthrn  Bay,  Bristol  Channel ; and  the  implrmenti  arc  itiil,  in  many  instances,  deh'ctive. 
lat.  SI®  51'  10"  N.,  long.  4®  ly  W. ; IMI  m.  \V.  by  N.  Oats  is  the  pnnrlp.'il  coni  crop.  Brin-d  of  cattle  siiiiiil 
laindon.  Pop.  (iR'il)  H.90i> ; 9,*>tl5.  A few  of  and  hardy.  Averam  rent  of  land  tn  1810,  At.  V^.  an 

the  streets  are  tolerably  aide,  uell  paved,  lighted  with  acre.  The  older  dost  of  farm  bulldingi  and  cottages, 
gas.  and  contain  many  respectable  lioiurs  t but  the  rest  r^pecially  the  latter,  are  as  bsul  as  possible ; but  luckily 
are  narrow  vid  crooked,  and  tluwe  leading  to  tha  river  they  have  been  In  many  parts  replaced  by  otiicrs  of  a 
stern,  and  the  pop.  mticii  crowdnl:  the  best  bouict  sre  new  and  Improved  cliaracter.  Manufacturet  uiiiiui>url- 
on  the  Milford  Hue  of  road.  The  lutiply  of  water  it  bad  ant.  Priiicij>al  towns,  Bangor  (a  city),  ('armarvon,  and 
and  lnailcf|Uato.  There  is  a large  plain  church,  several  Conway.  Carnarvon  i«  dUldc-d  into  10  bunds,  ami 
dissc'nting  ebapdt,  ai>d  a grammar  school,  from  which  CD  part.;  and  had  in  IS5I.  I3.22i  inhab.  houses,  U.A.^3 
scholars  were  admitted  to  take  orders  prevlousir  to  the  famiUct,  and  66,448  inhab..  of  witum.  33.IGM  were  males 
estab.  of  Lampeter  cullrgc;  a Presbyterian  culfege  fur  and  34.280  females.  It  tends  I mem.  to  the  H.  of  C. 
young  men  intended  for  that  ministry  (of  whk^  the  for  the  co..  and  I for  the  town  of  Carniarvon  and  us 
corporation  nominate  the  master  anti  6 scholars);  a ctmtributary  bors.  negistered  elector*  f«>r  the  co..  1X37- 
l«ancastrlan  and  a national  school.  The  guildhall,  a 38,  3,o.'i0.  .Sum  expended  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  only 
handstimc  ediflcx  raised  on  pillars,  has  under  it  the  in  1h3h,  18,803f.  Aiuiual  value  of  real  property  in  IHIA, 
market-place  for  corn.  It  has  alto  a theatre,  and  bor.  13l,3i3f. 

and  CO.  gaols ; the  Utter  is  on  part  of  the  site  of  the  old  CAcaisARVox,  a sea-port  and  pari.  bor.  of  N 
castle  I of  which  sumeremainsare  still  left).unthe  brow  of  Wales,  cap.  of  the  above  co..  on  the  S.K.  side  of  the 
the  hill  rising  aliruptly  from  the  river  ; along  which  the  Mcnai  Strait,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Seiont,  7 m.  S.  \V.  from 

?iuy  extends.  The  river  It  crossed  by  a fine  bridge  of  the  Mcnai  Bridge,  and  20.5  m.  N.NV.  Ixmdon.  Pup.  lu 
arches.  Msrkots,  Weduesilay  and  Saturday;  and  IK2I,  A.'iiO ; hi  lx:)),  6,h77.  I'ldi  town,  with  Its  magnl- 
cattle  Uirs,  April  lA.,  June  3.  aud4.,  July  10.,  Aug.  IX,  } ficent  cattle,  was  built  by  F.dward  I..  bc-iwcvn  1282  and 
Sept. 9..  Oct. 9.,  Nov.  14.  and  IS.  There  are  uo  manufac*  12H4,  as  a place  of  strength  to  secure  hit  newly  arhieved 
turet  of  any  Importance  tn  the  tow  n ; but.  as  It  funiuhes  ' conquest  m NN'alcs.  Tlie  walls,  constnicted  by  the  4'on> 
the  populous  district  In  tltc  viclulty  with  article*  queror.  round  the  town,  are  still  pretty  entire.  'I'hey  are 
general  consumption,  its  trade  It  contulerable.  Principal  (tanked  with  round  towers,  and  had  nngiuaily  two  princi* 
exports  (all  coastwise),  bark,  marble,  slate,  lead  ore,  ;«|^gatc«.  but  others  have  been  unce  :uld«-il.  Within  the 
leather,  corn,  butter  and  eggs  ; imports,  general  cargoes  | w.il|s,  the  streets,  though  narrow,  .ire  regular ; but  of 
of  British  and  colonial  pruciiice,  and  manufactures,  and  I late  years,  new  stret4s  .iiul  huildings  hare  be«-n  erected 
timber  and  de.ds.  At  an  average,  10 cargoes  a year  are  i without  the  walls,  and  the  whole  town  ha*  Itoen  miwh 
Imported  fWim  abroad,  the  vrsaois  sailing  outward  in  I improved:  it  is  well  supplied  with  water,  and  ligiitisl 
ballast.  Custom  duties  belwei-ti  2,hUb/.  and  3,0OC>/.  a \ with  g.-u.  Pennant  says  of  it,  that  it  **  is  justly  the  boast 
war.  About 40  vessels  belong  to  the  port,  and  vessel*  of  , of  N.  Wales,  fur  tho  beauty  of  its  situation,  the 
M to  lAu  tons  are  built  here.  It  it  a cren-k.  comprised  goodness  of  its  buildings,  the  regularity  of  the  plan,  and. 
In  the  port  of  Llanelly.  Vessels  of  200  tons  may  asceud  above  all,  the  grandeur  of  the  castle,  the  most  ma^ 
to  the  bridge  at  spring  tkli** ; but  many  obstnutiuiis  are  > niheent  badge  of  our  snbjcctiun.*'  ( Tour  in  H'nlft.  11. 
suBbred  to  atcimmUtc  in  tlio  river,  so  that  they  are  fre-  ' 404.  8vo.  cd.)  The  par.  churcli  it  ) in.  from  ttie  town ; 
quenlly  obliged  to  discharge  2 m.  bi-low.  The  salmon  ' but  the  latter  ha*  a handsome  cha[K*l  of  case,  and  4 dis- 
dihery,  which  was  once  very  extensive,  has  much  dc-  I scntlng  chapelt,  and  a British  and  a national  school. 
creasM.  Kacet  are  annually  held  in  Sept.,  4 m.  up  the  , The  town-hall  It  uver  one  of  (he  ancient  gateways,  and 
vale  of  the  Towy.  It  U the  omtral  town  of  a pour  one  of  the  old  towers  U fitted  up  as  a prison:  liicre  U 
law  union  of  16  pars. ; lU  own  average  rates  amount  to  : alto  a ca  hall,  a small  theatre,  and  a modem  market- 
4,026/.  bouse  for  provisions,  the  old  one  tieing  now  used  fur 

Caermarthro  has  returned  1 mem.  to  the  H.  of  C.  since  corn.  Many  opulent  familie*  reside  lu  the  neighbour- 
the  reign  of  Henry  Vlll.  The  llndta  of  the  present  | hood,  and  the  town  Is  much  resorted  to  in  the  proper 
pari.  bor.  oolneldo  with  Umm#  of  the  ancient  bor.,  but  i season  by  lea-batbcrs.  To  accommodate  them  ana  other 
Llanelly  is  now  Joined  with  it,  as  a contributary  bor.  [ visiters,  an  excellent  hotel  has  been  built  by  (lie  Marquis 
Previously  to  Use  Kefurm  Act,  the  elective  (Vanciiisc  in  of  Angleaea,  and  there  are  also  hoi  and  cold  baths,  aa- 
Caermartnen  was  exercised  by  persons  admitted  dc  | sembly  and  billiard-rooms,  Ac  Outside  the  walls  Is  a 
^arc  burgesses,  under  quoliOeations  of  a freehold  estate  j fine  terrace  walk  along  the  Mrnal,  resorted  to  in  the 
wltliin  the  bur.,  et  fratid.  and  servitude  of  appientJce-  summer  evenings  by  all  descriptions  of  people, 
ship  for  7 yean.  Hegistered  electors  In  both  bors..  in  ] There  are  no  manufactures  of  any  impurianre.  The 
IM.37-AX,  868,  The  election  of  a mem.  for  tho  co.  take*  harbour,  which  has  of  late  l>ecn  a good  deal  improve^ 
place  here.  The  limit*  of  itie  municipal  bor.  are  now  I oilmlts  vessels  of  4i4)  tons,  Imt  the  trade  of  the  port, 
restricted  to  the  town  and  a small  space  round  it.  It  is  i which  is  mostly  with  Liverpool.  Briitul,  and  Dublin.  Is 
divided  into  2 wards,  aiKl  governed  by  a mayor,  6 aider-  I principally  by  small  coasting  vessrls  and  steamers.  The 
men,  and  18  counsellors ; a ihi'riff  and  recorder.  Courts  | J>rinrlpal  exjMrt  is  slate,  brought  from  the  quarries  by 
of  petty  sessions  are  held  weekly ; fortnight  courts,  for  < a railway.  The  removal  of  the  coast  duties  on  ilato 
the  recovery  of  debts,  and  courts  of  general  sessions  lias  occasioned  a great  increase  of  demand  here  and 
twice  a year,  for  the  bor. : tho  Assixes  and  3 of  the  gene-  in  other  ports  whence  it  is  exported.  ^^Boun4Iar^ 
ral  qiuirtcr  sessions  of  the  co.  are  also  held  in  tho  town,  /fipurt. ) 

Its  andent  castle,  in  the  last  dvil  war,  was  at  iirst  nr-  Previously  to  the  Reform  Ad,  Caernarvon  relumed  I 
rlfoiicd  fov  4'harlcs  1.,  taken  subsequently  by  the  (tarlla-  mem.  to  the  H-  of  1'.,  conjointly  with  tlic  contributary 
mentarr  forces,  and  dismantled  by  order  of  ('rnniwell.  in  bors.  of  Conway,  Criedeth,  Nevin,  and  Pwlhdi.  the 
l(r4X  Caermarthen  must,  on  the  whole,  be  considered  a right  of  voting  being  tn  the  resident  and  mm.resident 
flourisblog  and  increwsing  town.  A column  has  been  burgesses.  To  these  contributary  l>ors.  the  Keforro  Art 
erected  at  its  W.  end  by  public  subscription  in  memory  added  Bangor.  The  limits  of  (be  ancient  bur.,  with 
of  the  public  services  of  Sir  T.  Pictun,  who  fell  at  which  the  park  bor.  coincides,  are  about  8 m.  tn  drc. 
Waterloo,  and  had  previously  represented  this  lK»r.  Registered  electors  In  all  the  bors.  In  1 837 -SX,  1.099. 

C.VP.KNAUVON,  a marh.  ro.  of  S'.  Wales,  separated  The  limits  of  tho  municipal  l»or.  extend  about  IJ  m. 

' from  Angle*'  a by  the  Menal  Strait,  extending  from  round  the  town.  Corporation  revenue  about  7(<olt.  a 
Conway,  on  the  N.,  in  a S.  W.  direction  along  the  shore  year.  Tlie  assises  and  general  quarter  sessions  for  the 
to  the  extremity  of  the  peninsula  of  l.leyn  opposite  cn.  are  held  here.  Marart-day  Saturday ; fairs,  March 
Bardscy  Island,  having  K.  itart  of  ('ardigan  Bar,  and  12..  May  16.,  Aug.  12.,  .Sept.  30. 

the  Cos.  of  Merioneth  and  Denbigh.  Are#  348.161^  Caenurvoo  Castle  1*  one  of  the  noblest  and  mo«t 
acres.  This  is  tho  most  mountoiuoiis  eo  in  the  prin-  msgniflernt  ruins  of  its  kind  In  the  empire.  The  walls, 
etpahty,  being  traverMNi  in  Its  whole  extoot  by  the  which  enclose  an  area  of  about  3 acres,  are  7 ft.  9in. 
Snowdon  range  (are  Snuwimin):  it  has,  however,  some  thick,  h.ive  within  them  a gallery  with  slips  for  (lie 
limited  tracts  of  comparatively  low  fertile  land.  The  discharge  of  misiiles,  and  are  Sanked  by  13  strong  |>eii- 
Conway,  which  ha*  Us  sources  in  the  co.,  and  forms  togona),  hexagixud.  Ac.  towers.  A narrow  chamber  In 
fur  a ronstderable  distance  the  line  of  demarcation  the  Kagle  Tower  was  (he  birthplace  of  Kdwai^  11.,  the 
between  it  and  Denbigh,  Is  the  principal  river;  but  there  first  Saxon  prince  of  Wales.  Near  Ihc  sleep  bank  of 
are  several  streams  of  inferior  dimension*,  and  some  ibc  river  Sclunt,  at  a small  distance  from  the  castle.  Is 
small  lake*.  Lead  ami  copper  ores  liave  been  found  an  ancient  Roman  fort,  the  walls  of  which  are  still 
within  the  eo..  and  have  U'en  wrouglit  to  some  extent,  pretty  entire.  At  a small  distance  from  this,  and  14  m. 
Imt  not  with  niiieh  success.  The  slate  qiurries  belong-  iroin  the  Meual,  Is  the  site  of  tiie  ancient  Roman  statlou 
ing  to  Lord  Pviiryhn,  near  Bangor,  employ  about  of  Scj-vnitum,  whence,  It  Is  roost  probable,  Kdward  I. 
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<i»riTe<t  p«rt  of  tho  matciiiilii  for  bulMing  ih^  rattle 
and  town  of  Caernarvon.  ( iVaJt*  ; 
ditto,  ) 

CARKPHILI.y.  a town  and  chaivlry  cif  S.  Wain.  fo. 
Glamorgan,  hand.  Caerphtlly.  par.  Kglwv»-l*lan.  betwtvn 
tho  Taafand  the  Uumney.  7 m.  N.  CaraifT.  Pop.  of  the 
par.  In  I'Oi.  The  town  U an  Irregular  roll«*eUoii 

oraiicieni  and  modem  hnuvs  : but  it  has  n good  appear- 
ance, and  being  Kurromith-d  by  mountain  rangi-s  that 
open  on  the  P.  and  W.,  the  K'enery  1<  gnunl  and  pU’« 
tiireiqup.  It  hata  nF>nt  epiM'opal  chapel,  and  3 dlfttentiiig 
plareii  of  worship.  Market,  Thurttiiv . and  fain  for  c>dllc, 
corn,  and  cheeio.  April  A.,  Trinity  Yhur*<L-kjr,  July  19., 
Aug.  On.  9..  and  Nov.  16.  Manufacture!  of  cheque*, 
and  liiiM'y-wwdty  thirting  for  miner*,  employ  alxnit  10<> 
pertonx  : the  re«C  are  rn 'iigiHl  iu  the  and  qiiarrio* 

of  the  nclghlxmrhood  nr  in  agriculture.  It  »ai  ancientlv 
a bor.,  i)ut  lo«t  it*  privilege!  in  the  reign  of  U<-ni7’  V Ml. 
Its  castle,  whose  maguiiicent  ruin*  show  that  it  must 
have  b^n  one  of  the  tinest  in  the  kingdom,  was  of  Nor- 
man origiit,  and  enlarged  at  succe<si«  e iteruKl*.  Imt  chiefly 
by  the  f*v«>uriteof  Kdward  11..  Hugh  le  l>e  SiH.'i»cer,  for 
whom  it  was  wrested  from  the  Murtiiners,  Iu  ancient 
possessor*. 

C.f^.S.VllK A,  a ruined  and  deserted  roast  town  of 
Palestine;  Ut.  W 37"  N.,  long.  34®  44'  4.V'  K. 
Under  the  Uoman*.  it  was  tfau  rap.  of  the  district  in 
which  it  stands,  and  the  residence  of  a proconsul.  An 
artldclal  harbour,  a ca*ile.  the  waiU  of  the  cltj;,  and  two 
aquesiurts.  are  among  tho  ntovt  perfect  remain*,  but  a 
gre.-it  patent  of  ground  is  coveri-d  with  the  ruin*  of 

(uibllc  and  private  buildings.  It  owed  Us  eaUtence.  or 
inportance,  to  Herod  the  (ircat,  wliu  D.imed  it  Citsarfa, 
in  compliment  to  Augiulus,  b.c.  Ti.  It  figure*  in  the 
early  history  of  Chriittauity  as  the  place  where  Fetcr 
converted  Cornelius  and  hi*  house  (Arts  x.  1.),  and 
as  the  Kene  of  Paul's  memorable  spocchea  to  Felix 
and  Agrtppa  (Arts  xxiv.,  xxv.  aridxxvi.).  Ve»p>asian 
made  Csesaica  a Roman  colony,  under  the  name  of 
Klarla  (lolonla.  and  It  continued  to  flourish  till  a.  o. 
633,  when  It  fell  into  the  hands  of  tlie  Saracens.  In  1 lui 
tt  was  taken  by  the  Crusaders,  and  In  the  wars  of  this 
period  It  tank  never  to  rise  agaia  ( /foAiwaon,  I.  iH'j— . 
19S. ; II.  13.^.  i Ptolemy,  v.  !(>.;  JosrpAM,  Bel. 

Jmd,  xxl.  h. 

CAFFA.  See  Kaffa. 

CAGLI  (an.  CAl-LlS),  a town  of  tho  Papal  SUkos, 
deleg.  Urhino  and  )'e«aro,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Petraro, 
at  the  Confluence  of  the  Caiitiano  and  Busso,  14  in.  S. 
Urbloo.  Pop.  4.000.  It  hat  acathedral,  and  4 convents 
for  monks,  and  4 for  nuns.  . 

CAGLIARI  (an.  C'aAsri*),  a marit.  city  of  Sardinia, 
of  which  it  is  the  cap.,  on  a bay  of  the  same  name  on  the 
S.  sliore  of  the  islaim,  lat.39^  \ 'i  13"  N..  long.  9^  G'  44"  E. 
Pup.  about  'J6.UUU.  (.S'my/A)  In  the  middle  ages,  it  appears 
to  have  been  restricted  to  a trun^Iar  s]^e,  on  the 
summit  uf  a hlU  about  400  ft.  above  tho  l>each.  now  called 
the  **  Castle,”  which  is  walled  round,  and  has  a citadel 
on  its  N.  tide.  'I'o  this  were  successively  added  the 
Marina,  a portion  extending  down  the  W.  face  of  the 
hill  from  tiio  C-astle  to  the  sea.  which  it  surround<>d  br  a 
•light  wall,  flanked  by  somo  bastions,  and  farther  de- 
fended by  a wide  but  shallow  ditch ; the  quarter  of 
SUmpace.  to  the  W.  of  the  Castle ; and  that  of  Villanova 
to  the  K.  The  modem  city  consists  of  these  four  portions  ; 
there  Is  Ix^ides  a suburb  nearly  a mite  in  length,  called 
8t.  Avandr^s.  Cagliari  has  on  Imposing  ap|»earance 
from  the  seJL  The  Marina  it  tolerably  well  built,  but 
Villanova  quite  otbcrwis*>;  and  the  streets  generally 
are  narrow,  irregular,  dirty,  stes'p.  and  paved  with  round 
pointed  stones.  There  are,  however,  some  cxceUfiit  and  j 
even  splendid  public  buildings,  and  many  spacious  pri- 
vate houses.  The  Castle  is  the  part  in  which  the  nobi-  i 
lity  and  state  oflicers  reside.  It  contains,  the  vice- 
regal palace,  a flue  edifice;  the  cathedral,  built  by  the 
Pisans,  with  a front  In  great  Mrt  of  marble  ; a hand- 
some mausoleum  of  Martin,  king  of  Sicily ; n cele- 
brated cryptic  sanctuary;  the  citadel,  and  three  Large 
square  towers,  good  specimens  of  l'i»au  art ; the  uni- 
versity. with  Ilf  iour  faniltlw  of  theology,  law.  metlicine. 
and  philosophy,  and  N*l ween  2*)  and  students  ; and 
oUier  public  seinlnarloi.  The  Marina  Is  iuljab*te<I  chiefly  by 
merchants,  and  by  the  fireign  cousuU  ; it  contains  a gmid 
bomiM  warehtHisc,  an  arsenal,  lazaretto,  ami  mole.  In 
Siampace  are  the  coni.ranrkid  and  storehouses,  t'agliari 
ironuuns  besides  about  Ztt  churches,  *il  convents,  to  one  of 
which,  belonging  to  the  Jesuits,  llKTe  is  a very  hai>diome 
and  richly  oniamented  chiiri  h atLached  1 2 hospitals,  a fe- 
male orpnan  asylum,  a |>ublic  library. with  lh.0u<l  volumes, 
musenuns  of  antiquities  and  natur^  history,  a eoilege  of 
nobles,  a tefriiHurio,  a small  tbcfitre,  mint,  3 prisons 
fur  galley-slaves.  Ac.  At  the  S.  angle  of  the  Marina  wall 
there  is  m very  commodious  dan,  t$a.  or  |>ier-lnui>our, 
capable  of  containing  14  nr  IG  vessels  of  a tolerable  fixe. 
Ix'sides  small  crafU  I'hn  port  is  one  of  ttie  IjtsI  anil 
safevt  In  tbs  Mediterranean.  .Ships  usiudly  lie  atniut  a 
mile  S.W.  by  S.  from  the  mole,  io  6 or  fathom*  water, 
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on  an  cxc«-llent  lioCtom  of  mud.  The  Guiph  of  raglt.(ii, 
which  cxietuls  from  ISiU  on  the  W.  to  Ca|>e  Cart^nra 
on  the  K.,  24  m.  across  by  12  m.  d«*p,  ha*  gooil  anchor- 
age every  where,  after  getting  into  soundings.  The  city 
being  placed  on  a hill,  is  healthy,  notwithstanding  tho 
imminliate  proximity  on  its  W.  side  of  the  st.'ignaut  la- 

friine  of  Tagllarl.G  nr  7 m.  long  by  3 or  4 m.  broi^.  This 
ake  abounds  with  flsh  and  aquatic  birds.  To  the  K.  of 
the  city,  there  are  some  good  salt-works.  Cagliari  pos- 
sesses a royal  manufactory  of  tnb.'u'eo.  and  has  manufac- 
tories of  cotton  fahrieft,  rake  soJIVnn,  soap,  chairs,  and 
other  furniture,  tanneries,  Ac.  Its  trade  Is  chiefly  in 
com,  legumes,  salt,  oil,  and  wine.  From  th-*  portion  of 
cnramorce  it  enjoys,  Cagliari  has,  on  the  whole,  a Uisr 
appearance.  Prurislons  of  all  kinds  are  rheap  and  plciitf- 
fub  except  water.  The  Castle  Is  suppluni  from  cisterns  and 
txtreinely  deep  wcIli.  Extensive  reiiiaint  exist  of  a tin* 
ancU'iti  aqm>duct,  which  might  be  restored  at  a compara- 
tively small  expense.  There  nreseveral  other  Koiuaiian- 
tiquities,  including  a tomb  In  tolerably  good  preservation, 
and  an  amphitheatre  excavated  In  the  rock  nr.ir  the  city 
walls.  Vestiges  of  the  ancient  Greek  city  may  i>e  still 
traced  beyond  Stampace.  A good  carriage-road  of  recent 
construction  connects  Cagliari  with  Sas»,iri. 

Cagliari  is  the  seat  of  a royal  audienrin,  or  head  trl 
buna),  and  of  the  cortet.  or  states-gencral  of  the  island  ; 
of  a tribunal  of  commerce,  an  intendcnt-general,  a 
general-commandant,  and  an  archbishop  with  the  title  of 
primate  of  Sardinia. 

This  city  Is  very  ancient,  lU  foundation  being  carried 
back  to  the  fabulous  ages.  It  was  the  residence  of  the 
king  of  Sardinia  from  179i4  to  1HI4,  during  the  oixuna- 
tinn  of  hi*  continental  dominion  by  the  French . The 
latter  bombardtx)  it  unsiicccsafuily  in  17(t3.  {Smytk'$ 
State  (tf  &irdnsta,  ,p.  20&— 222.,  &c.  ( Marmora,  t’oyage 
CIS  Sardoiene.) 

CAliEK,  an  Inl.  town  of  Ireland,  co.  Ti|merary, 
prov.  Munster,  on  the  Sulr,  96  m.  S.W.  by  S.  Dublin. 
Top.  in  ]S21.  3.388;  in  1831,  8.4(M.  Pop.  of  par.  iu  KOt. 
6.026;  of  whom  113  are  of  the  established  church, 
and  5,913  R.  CatboUca.  The  town  is  well  built ; the 

SarUh  church  and  Roman  Catholic  chapel  arc  Urge 
ne  buildings  ; the  Society  of  P'riends  have  also  a inret- 
Ing-house.  There  Is  a raarhet-house,  bridewell,  fever 
hospital,  dispeosary*,  schools  on  the  foundation  of  Erasmus 
Smith,  and  Urn  cavalry  barracks.  The  staff  of  the 
Tipperary  militia,  and  a party  of  the  conslabulary*.  are 
stationed  here.  Tho  Earl  of  Glengall's  mansion  i*  in  the 
town.  Races  take  place  annually  In  the  neighbourhood. 
A manorial  court  is  held  every  six  wreki ; pidty  sessions 
weekly.  The  linen  and  straw-plat  manufacture  are 
carried  on  upon  a small  scale  ; much  Is  done  in  the  com 
trade.  Markets  are  held  on  Fridays  ; fairs  on  8th  Feb- 
ruary, 12th  April.'iGth  and  27th  May.  30th  July.  |Hth  and 
19th  September,  30th  October,  and  7th  Dec'cmbcr.  The 
post-olflcc  iweniie  in  1830  was  ,3hK/..  and  in  Ib36.  51  If. 
The  cuntcmplatod  railroad  from  Tipperary  to  Killalue 
will  pass  through  the  town,  as  does  one  of  the  mail-coach 
roads  from  Dublin  to  Cork,  and  that  from  Waterford  to 
Limerick.  The  mall  car  from  Clonmel  to  Limerick  also 
passes  through  Cahrr.  (/lailr.  Hep.) 

CAHOKS.  a town  of  France,  dep.  Lot,  of  which  It  Is 
the  cap.,  on  the  Lot,  60  m.  N.  Toulouse ; lat.  44^  'IV  ff/* 
N.,  long.  I®  37'  17"  E.  Pop.,  ex  com.,  1(1,944-  It 
stands  principally  on  an  eminence,  almost  surrounded  by 
the  Lot.  and  Is  for  the  most  part  ill  built,  with  narrow, 
crooked  streets.  It  was  formerly  defended  on  the  land 
side  by  towers  and  ramparts,  that  stretched  across  the 
Isthmus  : but  of  these  only  the  ruins  now  remain.  It  is 
traversed  by  the  great  road  from  Paris  to  Toulouse,  and 
has  3 bridges  over  the  river,  one  of  which,  built  in  tho 
' 12th  century,  is  surmounted  by  3 enormous  tower*. 
The  cathedral  has  been  suppouxl  to  Ite  partly  of  Ro- 
man construction  ; but  It  Is  pretty  certain  that  tne  most 
ancient  part  of  tho  building  is  not  older  than  the  f>th 
c<-nlury.  With  the  exre|Hlon  of  the  hotel  of  the  prefec- 
ture, tne  ancient  episcopal  palace,  few  of  the  other  public 
buildings  deserve  notice.  It  is  the  scat  of  a bishnprir, 
and  has  tribunals  of  primary  iuris<lirtion  aiul  of  com. 

' mevee.  Caliors  had  a university,  foiindetl  In  1332:  tlio 
j famous  Jurist  ('ujos  was,  for  a while,  one  of  Us  pro- 
: fessors.  and  Feneion  was  of  the  number  of  Its  ptipn*. 

I The  university  was  uniteii  to  that  of  Toulouse  in  i?5|. 
At  present  it  has  an  arari^mi,-  unfvertitaire  ; n royal 
mllege  or  high  school,  wuh  at>out  250  pupils  ; a dloeeKob 
seminary,  with  150  pupils;  a primary  normal  school : a 
public  library  with  12.(»0d  volume*  ; a theatre  : a society 
of  agriculture,  Ac.  The  manufactures,  whtcli  are  ni>t 
very  considerable,  consist  principallv  of  some  dewriiw 
tion*  of  woollen  goods  and  paper.  There  is  contiguous 
to  the  town  a dr^iartmrntal  nursery.  The  excellent  nxl 
wine,  ralleil  the  rin  dr  grare,  is  riilsed  In  its  terrilory  ; 
and  it  has  a good  deal  of  tra<ie  in  that  ai>d  other  winn, 
and  in  oil.  hemp.  flax.  Ac. 

l*ahors  is  siippsiMri  to  be  the  anrient  Dieona.  the  capi- 
tal of  the  Cadurci,  'I'lve  Romans  cmlvellisbed  it  with 
several  tine  ediliccs,  of  some  of  which  there  stUI  reinaui  a 
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frw  VFCtiffc*.  The  prinH)utl  of  these  nre  A portico,  tup* 
pOMd  to  hare  made  a {lart  of  the  pul>iir  tMtii'i ; with  the 
ruin*  of  a Urge  theatre  nr  cirrua.  and  of  an  a(}ue4litct  for 
ConreyiiiK  water  into  the  town.  There  have  alto  (hi  n 
dug  up  frajraienU  of  column*.  mo«air«,  ami  imtiifroui 
medal*  of  Tiberius  and  Claudius.  In  more  ii.odem 
times,  it  has  undergone  many  vicittituiles.  In  I.VKI,  it 
was  heftiegrd  by  Henry  IV.,  and  being  token.  oAcr  an 
obstinate  nnistonce,  it  wa*.  dt^pite  Henry’*  elforts  to  the 
contrarr.  given  up  to  military  execution.  ( Jtfarrni*crr, 
art.  i'ahfrrt ; Hum,  art.  Lot.  ^c.) 

CAll’HA.or  K.AIFA,  a amall  marlt.  town  of  Pales- 
tine. at  the  foot  of  Mount  Carmel,  on  the  W.  side  of 
the  Bay  of  Acre.  The  harbour  is  one  of  the  best 
along  the  coast  (are  Acbk),  and  the  ancient  river 
Ktshon  flows  past  the  town.  It  has  a fortress  witii  a gar- 
rison ; b<it  the  most  important  and  interesting  building 
in  the  place  is  a hospice  maintained  by  the  monks  of 
Mount  varmel,  where  strangers  of  all  notions  and  reli. 
glona  ore  lodged  and  entertained.  The  Kithon  Is  referred 
to  in  the  song  of  Deborah  and  Barak  (Judges  v.  21.).  It  is 
famous  also  as  the  place  where  KItjah  slew  the  propbots 
of  Baal  (1  Kings,  xviii.  40  ).  {Nuinnsvn,  i.  103.  ; nogg, 
H.  178.) 

CAIRO,  or  KAHIRA  {Et  CJta'hirfh,  Arab.,  "the 
Victorious,"  called  by  the  Inhabitants  Mtur),  the  mo- 
dem cap.  of  Rgypt,  and  the  second  cilv  of  the  M<iham- 
Diodan  world  ; ebt^  residence  of  the  iWha,  and  seat  of 
bis  government,  near  the  right  or  K.  bonk  of  the  Nile, 
about  12  n.  above  the  apex  of  its  delta,  112  m.  8.E. 
Alexandria,  9f  m.  S.S.W.  I)amietta,  and  7^  m.  W.  Sues  ; 
lot.  30^  y 21''  N.,  long.  Zio  W W*  K.  Pop.,  including 
Its  port  of  Boulac,  Old  Cairo,  Ac..about2i0.cxi0:  of  whom 
alMHit  190.000  ore  Egyptian  Moslems,  10,000  Cnpts.  from 
3,000  to  4,000  Jews,  arKi  the  rest  strangers  from  various 
countries.  (Land’s  Mod.  F.gyp.  ^e.)  Shape  otdong, 
being  nearly  8 m.  in  length,  by  to  2 m.  In  breadth,  on 
sloping  ground,  mldwav  between  the  Nile,  and  the  E. 
mountain  range  of  Mortem,  and  occupying  an  area  of 
aiwut  3 sn.  m.  The  distance  of  its  N.  extremuv  from  the 
Nile  at  Boulac  is  upwards  of  a mile ; but  Iroin  It*  S; 
extremity  to  the  bank  of  tbe  river  where  Old  Cairo 
stands,  is  somewhat  lest  than  | m.  '1  he  Intervening 
tract  it  laid  out  in  gardens  or  otherwisecultlvatL-d.  ana 
watered  by  a canal.  Viewed  from  a distance.Calro  has  a 
magnificent  and  interesting  appearance ; but,  like  most 
other  E.  cities,  its  interior  hat  a ver)-  dillhrent  aspect  from 
its  exterior.  It  has,  however,  though  still  susceptible 
of  much  Improvement,  been,  within  these  few  years, 
quite  cliangcd  from  the  w retched  place  so  often  depicted 
by  travellers.  Filth  of  every  description,  putrid  ditches, 
drains  never  cleaned,  unburled  eorrlun,  fragments  of 
vegolable  matter,  all  in  various  states  of  decom|)otitkin  ; 
Want  of  free  circulation  of  air,  clouds  of  dust,  and  mul- 
titudes of  deformed  beings,  are  amongst  the  nuisances 
formerly  complained  of:  Imt,  according  to  more  recent 
olMervers,  the  rigid  police  established  by  Mehemet  AJi 
has  already  elTccU'd  so  desirable  a change,  that,  for 
cleanliness,  as  well  os  order,  quiet,  and  Che  absence  of 
crime.  Cairo  *' may  now  rank  with  the  t>est  governed 
capitals  of  F.nro|»e."  (.VS.  Account  gf  Cairo.)  I'he 
clouds  of  dust,  apparently  the  most  difllcuU  to  deal 
with,  have,  as  well  as  the  want  of  a free  rirrulaiion 
of  air.  beru  in  a great  measure  obviated,  by  the  re- 
moval of  a number  of  high  mounds  of  sand,  srciriw, 
a*ht*«,  earth,  broken  pottery,  and  other  rubbish,  which 
formerly  encircled  tbe  city,  some  of  them  elevated  1.V0 
ft.  above  Its  level ; and  by  tlie  continual  watering  of  the 
public  tlioroughfares. 

On  entering  Cairo,  the  European  visiter  is  gratified 
and  interested  with  the  entire  contrast  tills  city  present* 
to  all  he  has  leR  behind  him  in  Europe.  In  the  words  of 
a British  resident.  **  here  every  thing  is  oriental ; the 
style  of  the  buildings,  the  shad<^  streets,  the  a«t>ect  and 
costumes  of  the  people,  the  quiet  and  repose  universally 
prevailing  ; no  rattling  of  carriages  and  carts  ; no  rush- 
ing, busy  crowds,  intent  on  their  dlflTerent  pursuits  ; hut 
in  their  stead,  the  solemn  cornel  and  his  patient  little  at- 
tendant. the  donkey,  making  their  noiseless  way  un- 
der their  burdens  ; the  |^ple  gathered  in  groups  around 
the  doors  of  tbe  cq/fs,  cnottlng  or  smoking  ; » the  shop, 
keeper  listlessly  reclining  in  hit  stall  tbe  sentinel,  iialf 
asleep  at  hi*  while  the  gtiard  within  He  stretcKwl 
In  profound  repose  ; — all  yielding  to  the  Influence  of  a 
climate  a*  delightful  as  it  is  salutary ; and  wIHrh  fortu- 
nately arts  as  on  opiate,  In  some  extent,  against  the  many 
phyiical  ills  the  people  areexposed  to  from  a bod  and  ra- 
paduus  govemmenl."  Cairo  at  prc*ent  contain*  210 
>rliK'ipal  streets,  46  public  places  (squares),  II  basars, 
1U  sctiooU  for  the  Instruction  of  children,  30(1  public 
cisterns.  1. 1 GCcoffbe. houses,  65  public  baths.  400 mosques, 
and  several  considerable  hospitals.  The  whole  city  Is 
enclosed  by  a stone  wall,  terminated  on  the  .S.E.  by  a de- 
tached and  scarped  rock  rising  more  than  2U0  ft.  above 
Uie  level  of  the  N'ile,  on  which  stand*  tbe  dta^l.  This 
furtfMS.with  the  walls,  was  built  or  restored  by  Sala- 
diu,  about  1176.  The  walls  have  batClcmeuU,  and  lofty 
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lowers  at  about  KiO yards  apart.  They  are,  however,  of 
' ituie  strength,  am]  have  been  suflered,  in  many  narts,  to 
{ fall  to  decay.  There  are  four  gates,  praised  ior  their 
grandeur  and  magnificence.  The  streets  still  continue 
to  be  iinpaved,  and  are  mostly  so  very  crooked,  narrow, 
and  Irriwular,  that  they  might  more  properly  be  called 
lanes.  There  is  but  one  os  wide  os  Craoboumc  Alley. 
I'hough  deprived  of  a great  deal  of  light,  they  arc  ren- 
dered cool,  by  the  upper  stories  of  the  Douses  projecting 
over  them,  so  as  not  unfrequently  to  meet  each  other. 

By  a stranger  who  merely  passed  through  tbe  streets, 
Cairo  would  be  regarded  a*  a very  close  and  crowded 
city ; but  that  this  is  not  tbe  case  i*  evident  to  a perwtn 
who  overlooks  the  town  from  the  top  of  a lofty  house,  or 
from  the  minaret  of  a mosque.  The  great  thoroughfare 
street*  have  generally  a row  of  shops  along  eocli  side. 
Above  the  shops  are  apartments,  which  do  not  communi- 
cate with  them,  and  whld)  are  seldom  occupied  by  the 
persons  who  rent  the  shops.  To  the  right  and  left  of  tlie 
great  thorouglifares  are  by-streets  and  Quarters.  klosC 
of  the  by.streeU  are  thoroughfares,  and  have  a targe 
wooden  gate  at  each  end,  clu*i^  at  night,  and  kept  by  a 
porter  wTthIn.  who  opens  to  any  persons  requiring  to  be 
admitted.  The  quarters  mostly  consist  of  several  narrow 
lanes,  having  hut  one  general  entrance,  with  a gate, 
which  is  also  riosed  at  night;  but  several  have  a by- 
street passing  through  them."  {Lam'i  Mod.  Egyntiuns, 
i.  7, 8.)  1'be  Jewish  quarter  Is,  as  in  all  other  cities,  the 
filthiest ; the  C'c^i,  Franks,  a^  other  nations,  gene- 
rally spciUiing,  inhabit  distinct  quarters,  though  there  Is 
no  restriction  in  this  respect,  the  whole  city  Ming  free 
to  all.  In  the  Frank  o^rter,  where  also  many  of  the 
Armenian  and  Syrian  Christians  reside,  the  streets  are 
rather  wider  than  elsewhere.  The  houses  are  sclidly 
constructed  and  lofty,  being  mostly  two  stories  high,  and 
ftTouently  more : their  lower  parts  are  built  or  cased 
with  the  soft  calcareous  stone  of  the  Mokattem  ni«mn- 
tains,  the  layers  of  which  in  front  are  often  painted  alter- 
nately red  and  white  ; their  tipi>er  parts  are  commonly 
of  brick  : their  roofs,  which  are  serve  for  many  do- 
mestic purposrt,  and  are  the  resort  of  the  liunlly  in  the 
cool  of  the  evening.  Most  considerable  houses  im-luse 
an  open  unpaved  court,  into  which  the  doors  and  ibe 
windows  of  tbe  principal  aportments  open.  '1  he  win- 
dows of  the  upper  apartment*  generally  project  I ( ft.  or 
more,  and  are  commonly’  formed  of  wowm  Uttlc'c-work 
close  enough  to  shut  out  much  of  the  light  and  sun,  and 
to  screen  the  Inmates  fVom  observition,  while  they  admit 
the  air ; occasionally,  gloss  windows,  which  soinetlmes 
are  finely  stained,  arc  made  use  of.  The  front  dour*  of 
the  larger  house*  are  harKbomely  carved,  painteQ,  deco- 
rated with  ArMilc  inscriptions,  and  ftirnlsncd  with  iron 
knockers  and  wooden  lucks.  I’he  court-yard  and 
ground  floors  commonly  contain  wells,  fountains.  |k>oU, 
stable*,  and  other  domestic  uttices.  and  a hall  sometime* 
very  handsomely  flUed  up.  in  which  the  master  of  tbe 
bouse  receives  bis  visiter* ; the  upper  apartments  ore 
those  of  the  women  and  children.  Lod|pug-houses  or 
caravanseras,  rolled  by  Mr.  l.aoe  trclalckt,  aiKl  designed 
for  the  reception  of  merchants  and  their  goods,  aro  some- 
what differently  laid  out : and  such  persons  as  have 
neither  a wife  nor  a female  slave  are  UMully  obliged  to 
take  up  their  abode  in  one  of  these  buildings.  {Lome, 
i.  36.)  There  ore  several  open  space*  or  square*: 
Kitekiok,  the  principal,  U surrounded  by  many  of  tbe 
finest  palaces  and  other  structures  in  Cairo  ; Its  centre 
U laid  out  os  a garden,  and  Is,  like  some  of  the  other 
Square*,  onniudiy  overflowed  by  the  inundation  of 
the  NI1&  The  waters  of  that  river  are  conducted  into 
the  city  bv  a canal,  believed  by  I'ttcocke,  Shaw,  and 
others.  toW  the  Amni$  Trt{janut  (TPAIANOZ  HO’r- 
AMOZ)  of  I*toIemy's  Geog.  (lib.  tv.  c.  6.),  and  which, 
commencing  at  Old  Cairo,  run*  through  the  whole 
length  of  the  modem  town,  filling  a number  of  public 
and  private  basins,  and  Irrigating  numerous  garden* 
planted  along  its  b^ks.*  The  dudel  is,  in  many  re- 
spects, one  of  the  most  interesting  monuments  in  (Jolro. 
Clarke  (Tree.  v.  127—129.)  adduces  several  authori- 
tW  to  prove  that  It  stand*  upon  the  s|>ot  once  occupied 
^ the  Acropolis  of  the  Kri  pHan  Uobylcm,  ereriea  by 
Cambyses  upon  the  site  of  the  still  mure  ancient  Lotopo- 
lis,  a city  almost  os  old  os  Memphis.  This  much,  how- 
ever, terms  certain,  that  a similar  sinicture  existed  here 
reviousty  to  the  time  of  Solodin,  to  whom,  according  to 
haw  ( TVoe.  295.),  the  restoration,  rather  than  the 
construction,  of  the  citadel  should  be  ascribed.  The 
rocky  hill  on  which  it  is  built  is  separated  by  a chosin 
about  400  yards  wide  trom  the  Mokattem  hill*.  Its  walls 
are  massive,  rest  on  a foundation  of  scarped  rock,  and 
have  rrceully  been  nut  into  a rrt]»rctablr  stale  of  repair: 
but,  being  commanded  by  the  Mukattem  hill,  on  which  a 

• PTwinttl;  to  the  amttuU  bnindMton,  th«  nxwth  of  this  canal  I* 
closed  tn  s tnoumi  tm  f>lHsr  of  mud,  which,  l>r.  triarkr  Mvs,  h csikd 
or  “ the  Hrhlr.'*  'llie  rvihuig  in  of  tits  wsirr  c*mn  s«s;  ihk 
tnoand  j and  ihU  curunutanc*  U iwlirrtd  tn  terrrii  auiltors  to  h.i** 
(i«co  r»c  to  the  AhukMs  start  of  the  osmuI  soc/incr  f4  • n>vi*  ** 
On  Mlt.  (HwC/rrltr,  r 1«f*.  i«i9. ; SufmJir't  Trar.  i.  fiV.,  Ac.)  The 
opatlng  sir  the  cnol  k*  cekhratrd  with  grrat  rrjolctnp. 
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tan  ba«  hem  ptar<^l.  an«l  U'lnji  op<*ii  both  on  the  k.  and 
W.  to  thr  fir*'  of  artillery , it  couUI  not  hold  mit  fur  anr 
l«n^’th  of  time  agahi>*t  a KurnfH-an  force.  Within  in 
prcftncl  arc  the  palace  ami  harem  of  the  pacha,  the 
mint,  the  council'K'Uambcr  or  divan,  a mosqite  built  by 
Meheinrt  Ah.  a mUiUrv  artrnal.  and  varioui  other 
nuhitc  onh-**«  and  worki  of  the  Mantchtke  rnoiurch*. 
'riie  pacha'*  palace  and  harem  arc  plain  white>washcd 
lMitldm(;>.  prcfcntinfE  norhioH  rcmarkahlc.  and  the  ncM 
moMpic  tia«  M)inp  btu-r«-Ui'la  in  marble  impt>rtr<l  from 
t’cnoa.  conceived  ami  c'creutrd  lu  the  wont  ta«te. 
The  Kn'ptiui  coin  1«  ah  •truck  in  the  mint,  btit  the 
roccik  hitherto  |•llr^ucd  ha*  l»'?en  of  tiie  nide«t  kind, 
'ho  arxcnal  contain*  foumlries  lor  brut  and  iron  can> 
non.  manufactonet  of  smaii-armi,  and  woftihopt  for 
the  supply  of  all  forts  of  mihury  r^tuipmenu.  Taken 
alt(>(tcther,  it  is  the  finest  estahiiitument  in  KgypC  Hut 
tile  ftrcate*t  curiosity  in  the  ctudel  is  Josepic*  Well, 
•upposed  to  have  t>cm  dtig  hy  Kaladln.  It  is  it.  incite, 
at  ll<  mouth,  being  cut  through  soft  calcareous  strata  to 
the  de|.th  of  ‘/TC  it.,  or  to  the  lerel  of  the  Nile,  from 
which  its  water  Is  most  pn*hal>ly  derived.  A wind- 
log  stairca«e  conducts  to  its  Ixdtntn.  and  Clarke  ob* 
•erres,  that  for  the  geiicml  fHrrfci'tinn  of  the  work, 
**  it  may  he  comjkared  rather  to  the  labours  of  the 
ancient  Kgyptians  than  to  any  modern  undertaking.” 
From  the  r.iinparls  of  the  citadel  is  displayed  a noble  p^ 
norama.  To  the  K.  are  seen  the  ol>e|l»k  of  HcIlotKilU 
and  the  tombs  of  the  Mamelukes,  lurk<*d  by  an  arid  de* 
tert ; to  the  S..  the  lofty  quarries  of  .Mount  Mokatlem, 
with  ruined  easlle*.  moulderiug  donies,  and  the  retuains 
of  other  ftliticrs.  almve,  below,  and  stretching  beneath 
the  IrnghiB  far  into  the  plain;  H.W.  nml  U.  arc  the 
grand  aqiD-flurt,  mosques,  and  mhutmi,  the  Nile,  the 
ruins  of  OI<l  Cairo,  and  the  island  and  groves  of  IlluxU  ; 
heymd  the  river,  no  the  8.W.,  the  town  of  <.>hi/«-h, 
aniidst  groves  of  sycamore,  fig.  and  palm  trees;  still 
more  remote,  the  pyramids  of  (.iiiiteh  and  Sarcara;  and 
beyond  these  the  great  Libyan  desert.  N.W.and  S',, 
may  be  discovered  the  green  plaint  of  the  delta,  sprinkled 
with  white  edifices;  mid  N.  to  N.K.,  at  the  ieet  of  the 
spectator,  is  the  city  of  t'airo,  surrounded  in  the  l.iiter 
direction  by  of  sand,  lu  IHIl.  this  fortress  was  the 

4 *cenc  of  the  massat're  of  the  Mameluk***.  by  order  of 
MchciiU’t  .^!i.  In  iH'jt,  4,(KMi  individuals,  and  a great 
portion  of  the  citadel,  were  destroyed  by  the  explotiou 
of  a powder  magasine. 

Much  yet  rein.iins  in  r.tJro  to  evirvee  the  success  with 
which  till'  tiyimtU’S  of  Mussulman  princes,  who  governed 
Fqypt  j'rcTiously  to  the  Ottomans,  strove  to  beautify 
this  city ; and  me  might  look  in  vain  throughout  the  mo- 
dem .Sar,vcenK:  world  for  any  works  at  all  approaching 
ill  excelliTce  the  metrojKihuw  mosque  of  F.l-Axhar,  with 
those  of  .Sultan  ll.-usan,  the  Muristan.  Ilastan  Alii,^  El 
(ihoice,  and  Zittcaenab,  the  gate  called  Bab-el-Nasr 
itiaie  qS  /'icrorg).  and  one  or  two  of  the  other  gates; 
tiie  aqueduct  on  the  rood  to  Old  Cairo,  and  the  tombs 
of  the  Mamelukes.  Tne  prinri;ol  mosque— that  of  El- 
Athar,  or  I.asarus  — is  in  the  middle  of  the  most  jiopu- 
luuv  quarter.  1'h  d of  Sultan  llassan,  said  to  lie  a work 
of  the  I3t)i  century,  is  the  largMt  mosque ; its  dome  is 
considertd  the  finest  in  Cairo,  and  beneath  it,  in  its  in- 
terior, U the  handsome  totub  of  the  sultan  whose  name  it 
lieari.  The  body  of  the  mosque  is  cloiHnl  by  a lironic 
door  beautifully  mlaid  with  silver,  and  is  surrounded  by 
a large  oj>en  square  court,  with  shrines  uiuicr  fine  boUl 
aiches.  This  mns>|Uo  is  also  remarkable  tor  the  height 
of  its  two  minari'is,  the  variety  of  marbles  lucd  in  its 
construction,  its  arat^sque  nrnainriiLs.  nmsaics,  and  io« 
fcriptions.  The  mosque  of  Tagiioum  is  the  most  an- 
ficnt  of  all,  having  be«j  erected  al>out  H«7.  by  the  sultan 
Achmeti  Kbn  Taglloum.  the  founder  of  a now  dvnasty  in 
Fgyi»i.  nearly  a century  U-fore  the  city  of  Cairo  was 
built.  It  consists  of  a vast  open  court  surrounded  by  a 
colonnade  of  niarlde  and  granite  pillars,  sup|>orting  a 
double  row  of  arclies  of  tiic  Uu*st  Saracenic  style,  and 
bearing  a great  n*«eniblaucc  to  the  Patio  dc  lo*  Naran- 
Joft  adyoiiiing  the  mosque  at  Cordova.  It  contains  rich 
and  delicate  carving,  but  is  now  romdi  ni-glctted.  The 
mosque  of  llassaii  Ain.  on  the  ruuirary.  is  greatly 
Ihrmigcd,  being  conshlered  hr  tar  the  most  holy  in 
Egypt,  and  surpassed  In  sanrlUy  by  f»-w  in  the  M«vhani- 
meilan  suicv.  Outside  the  walls  ol  ilic  city,  and  Iwtween 
them  nnd  the  Mokatlem  hiU,  are  the  colcbratcv!  tmiibs 
of  the  Mameluke  sovereigns,  S4»me  of  which  arc  fine  bold 
•peennem  of  the  Aratiir  s(}  Ic  uf  architecture  of  the  13th 
and  lllh  centunes  : they  are  chielly  of  white  marble, 
and  abound  with  fine  arabesque  unuurents  and  carving. 
There  are  sevcial  other  ccmclfries  in  different  parts  of 
the  envlroos. 

Old  t'airo,  which  is  bell'*ved  by  Pococke  to  have 
tucceithil  to  (lie  town  and  furtr<<s  of  the  I gyptian 
Bahylim  (/>*>rr.  of  tlnr  KntI,  1.  is  chiefly  I'ccu. 

pied  hy  Copts:  it  contain*  i'J  Christian  churches,  some 
ot  them  targe  mi  sump(u<iua  buildings  ; tiie  ancient  gra- 
naries, bearing  the  namenf  Jose]>h  ; a grutto.  castle.  Ore., 
and  a machine  fur  raising  the  water  of  tl»e  Nile  into  the 


anrieni  aqueduct.  This,  whirh  Is  exclusively  appro* 

! priatPti  to  the  supply  of  tmtrlladel  with  water,  Is  raided 
, oil  arches,  and  procce<ii  from  Old  Cairo  hy  a winding 
course,  and  a length  of  about  8 m.  Bouiac.  the  port  i»f 
Cairo,  contains  the  prindiol  manulocturei.  and  is  the  seat 
of  most  of  the  trade.  It  is  dirty,  nearly  as  Urge  os  lllack- 
wall.and  presents  the  same tnisy  scene,aUvmled  with  much 
more  noise.  *' Un  the  bonks  of  the  river,”  says  Captain 
Sctrtt,  ” are  heaped  up  pyramids  of  millet,  peas,  and  corn, 
the  property  of  Uie  gnvernincnl,  and  niaeetl  there.  ex)K>M'd 
to  the  sun.  duw.  and  rain,  ready  for  shipment.  l*hesh(>ro 
is  lined  with  boats  of  ail  descriptions,  discharging  thrirrar- 

Eoes  or  aiiv  ertUed  for  hire.”  Along  the  banks  of  the  N iU% 
etwivn  Ikiulac  and  Old  Cairo,  embosomed  in  groves  of 
orange,  syratnore,  and  acacia,  are  a numN-r  of  handsome 
jvaiaces,  the  most  conspiciitms  of  which  is  that  belonging 
to  Ibrahim  Pacha.  This  palace  is  built  In  the  Turkivh 
style,  and  ctmtalns  some  naiHls'Hno  apartments,  gaudy 
fiirnitiirH,  and  a large  coUecth<n  of  Egyptian  auiiqulties. 
Its  extensive  garden*  and  pl.anlatlons  txxiipy  the  plain 
between  it  and  (':dra  ; (owanls  the  Nile  the  gromuts  are 
laid  out  in  terraces  ontanietitcd  with  itatnary,  which  give 
them  quite  a Kuroiican  apirearaticc.  In  the  Nile,  imme- 
diately opptisite  (*aUo,  are  the  two  consklerable  islands 
uf  Boulac  and  Klioda ; the  latUT.  which  U nearly  'J  m. 
In  length,  l«  almnsl  entirelr  the  property  of  Ibraiiiia 
Pavha,  and  is  laid  mit  as  ploasure-grniinw  open  to  the 
public  Its  S.extreuiity.  however,  Udwem  Uid  Cairo 
on  one  bank,  and  Ghueh  on  the  other,  is  ixvupli'd 
hy  powder  magasincs  ami  mills.  Here  also  is  the  tele* 
hraloi  N'iloineler,  a graduated  pillar  In  a large  square 
well,  having  a sntiterraneous  cominusiralion  with  the 
river.  From  a court  b ading  to  this  structure  a flight  of 
stc{>s  desci-mU  to  (hr  water,  callol  the  Steps  of  Mutes, 
from  a tradition  of  ih.-a  being  the  spot  w here  the  deliverer 
of  the  Jews  was  found  amongst  the  tmlrushes. 

Most  of  (he  higher  class  of  Turks,  and  indlvidtult 
holding  chief  public  employments,  have  their  residences 
In  (Uir<»,  where  they  live  in  much  splmdour.  These  are 
prtnci]>ally  in  the  square  of  Kt  Ktbfkiah  : and  H was  in  the 
garden  of  one  of  these  that  the  French  general  Klelx-r 
was  aasa.vsioated.  home  of  the  public  haths  are  very 
sriacluns,  and  greatly  um-xmented ; and  several  pub- 
lic fountains  are  worthy  of  notice.  I'hrrc  are  about  20 
stone  bridges  over  the  canals  of  the  city  and  idain,  i>ut 
none  wi>rthy  of  special  notice.  The  cuffiT-nousi  s are 
gem*rally  very  plain,  and  the  shops  are  merely  small  re- 
rrs*ei  capable  of  holding  two  or  three  pervons.  Each 
separate  uaxar  is  usually  devoted  to  one  kind  of  com . 
modity. 

The  commerce  of  C.dro  appears  at  present  to  be  In  a 
very  d>epress(^i  state,  owing,  as  is  said,  to  the  injuries 
inflicted  on  it  by  the  |;acha  s monopoly  system,  the  rapa. 
city  of  his  govcmininit,  the  Insecurity  of  property,  the 
alleged  corruption  uf  the  courts  of  taw,  the  deprit-iation 
of  the  currency,  and  various  other  causes.  The  plan  now 
acted  on.  of  transporting  all  the  provluce  to  Aft-xsndria 
to  be  dls|K)s<-d  oi,  has  also  oo'asmned  the  removal  uf 
many  uf  the  nrinripol  merchants  to  that  city-  Sumerotis 
huuxes  are  licroniing  unten.mte;l,  and  faffing  to  ruin; 
and  the  iu.-w  ones  that  arc  raided  are  comparatively  mc.m 
and  poor.  There  is  now  no  display  of  (’ashcmercs,  rich 
silks,  jewellery,  Ac,,  as  wre  are  told  the  tMSari  exhUiite*! 
in  the  times  of  the  Mamelukes  ; no  crowding  of  strangers 
to  the  capital  of  Eg}(it.  Matters  are  every  year  griiiiig 
Worse;  and  we  are  assured  that,  "unless  a cliange  of 
system  takes  place  siKm.  Cairo  mar  be  htotted  mit  of  the 
map  as  a phuc  of  commerce.”  The  most  flourishing 
trade  if  that  of  slaves,  for  which  there  Is  a regular  mar- 
ket. Georghms,  Nubians.  Ahyssinians,  tve.,  arc  met 
with  ; but  the  prlnii|>al  supply  comes  from  D.trfur,  an<l 
other  countries  In  the  interior.  Black  slnres  arc  met 
with  in  everv-  family  in  Cairo.  Two  English  hotels  hare 
lw«cu  opened  fur  traveller*  since  the  steam  communica- 
tion with  India  has  been  es(.ihlishcd  ; txit  neither  steam 
conveyances  nor  railroads,  though  much  talked  of.  have 
yet  ruinr  into  uperalion,  to  aid  the  commerce  of  Cairo. 
The  only  Kgyntfan  ste,xmboat  on  the  Nile  is  the  private 
prn|terty  of  Uio  pacha,  and  is  reserved  for  his  own 

Within  the  city  31;  hemet  AH  has  cstahllshed  an  exten- 
sirs  cotton  factory  ; a gun  factory,  furnishing  ammaliy 
I0.(/X)  muskets;  a inamifnetory  of  sad<l1r«,  bridles,  knap- 
socks,  belts,  andevety  other  leather  equipment  required 
for  the  army ; a cupp<‘r-mUl,  and  machinery  for  (wring 
gun-l  arrcU.  l>oth  driven  by  steam;  a lustier-mill.  Ac.  At 
llouhic  he  has  a fuundrv  ; a cotton-inill ; a woollen  cloth 
foctriry,  with  dye-works  attached;  a cotton-nrintirig 
establishment;  chemical  works,  Ac. : and  at  Mahictl^ 
nut  far  distant,  there  it  a larce  cotton  factory  worke^l  hy 
tle..m,  nnd  furnished  with  the  newest  machinery  in  jm) 
in  Kuru|>c.  IU‘std>'s  these,  the  pacha  hav  large  gun. 
l>owder  and  saltpetre  factories  in  the  nelghtnmrhood, 
amialu'ge  tan-yard  on  the  rot-ul  to  Old  C.-vlm.  These 
esiablis.nments  supply  the  clothing  and  acrontrements 
required  fur  the  atiny  .xnd  n.xvy,  a«  well  u most  artich  • 
in  lommnu  use  throughout  the  country. 


CAITHNESS. 

Cairo  ha<  alvif « boon,  anti  >1111  U.  the  ioat  of  the  iMMtt 
•cbuuli  for  Arabic  literature  anJ  MuhainmetlMii  th'-olugj. 
The  mosque  of  lU  Azhar  haa  attnrheil  to  it  a library  ^nd 
colirfce,  where  Inrtitrrs  on  the  Koran,  law,  rUile*.  mathe* 
iiiatirs , mtHifcine,  ^c.  were  fonnorly  dclivcrtMl  to  students, 
who  docket!  to  it  from  every  |«rt  of  the  MohanunetLin 
world.  But  Mfliemet  AH  having  appr»prlatt*<l  the 
greater  part  of  the  projerty  belonging  to  this  inosouc  to 
the  servlre  of  the  slate.  tf«e  coUege  attached  to  it  has 
considerably  dccUncd.  This,  however,  i»  but  a tridliig 
dedurtion  from  the  advantage  that  hat  already  resulted, 
and  which,  no  doubt,  wiil  continue  to  result,  from  the 
teaching,  iotroihtced  by  the  pacha,  of  the  rudiments  of 
European  arts  and  scirnccs  Into  the  public  schools. 
Nothing  short  of  government  Interfcrcnw  could  have 
effecte<l  this  signal  Improvement.  There  arc  .1  prininry 
acbools  in  Cairo,  which  afford  education  to  (KX)  bovt,  who 
are  also  clotheil  aitd  ftrd.  At  Boulac  there  is  a mIiooI  of 
engineers,  with  180  pupils.  At  Ahuos.vbul,  within  a mile 
of  the  city,  is  a preparator)'  school,  with  l,.Vio  pupils ; a 
school  or  medicliir,  with  ‘iOU  students ; a veterinary 
school  at  Schoobra ; a school  for  accutintanU.  rvr. ; and 
Hcliools  for  the  artillery  and  cavalry  service  :it  Ghixch, 
and  elsewhere  in  the  vicinity.  The  prejudice  agsdust 
these  schools  was  at  first  so  strong  that  the  pacha  was 
ohiiced  to  resort  to  compulsion  to  obtain  scholars,  aitd 
Co  give  them  regular  pay.  The  latter  is  still  continued  ; 
but  compulsion  is  no  longer  nect-ss.iry  Co  obtain  pupils. 
Uegimental  schools  are  lUso  established,  and  primary 
schools  are  attached  to  the  gre;\ter  numbtrr  of  the 
mosaues.  The  (tacha  has  established  a printing  press  at 
Boulac.  from  which  a winkly  paper  in  Arabic  issues; 
and  at  which  many  popular  works  in  history  und  science 
have  been  printed  for  the  u»e  of  students.  The  prin- 
cipal charitable  initltutious  iu  and  near  Cairo  am— a 
military  hnspiUl,  in  the  square  of  El-Fsbeklab.  CHpahle 
of  accommodating  l,(XiO  patients  ; another  large  military 
bospUal  about  a quarter  of  a league  frutn  the  city,  com* 
posM  of  four  range's  of  buildings.  eiu'Uislax  a square, 
and  containing  04  spacious  a(>artmcnU.  with  40  betls 
each ; rauieumi  of  physic  and  natural  history ; a chemical 
laboratory,  and  all  necest.vry  office^.  In  the  city  is  an 
bospltal  for  the  Egyptian  navy,  with  two  gener.*!  hot- 
plws : and  a )ying-(:i  hospital,  under  tlie  dircc.ion  of  a 
rreuch  female  practitioner,  with  a nunitwr  of  pupils. 
There  Is  also  a lunatic  asylum  ; hut  the  unhappy  Inmates 
ore  caged  and  chaiiicrl,  and  preseot  a mdai holy  and 
revolting  sight.  All  the  medical  cttabll^h^K■^ts  are 
under  the  superinU'iidence  of  the'well  known  riot  Bey. 
the  originator  of  roost  of  them.  The  courts  of  law  ore 
held  In  a large  new  bulkllDg,  erected  by  the  |*aci)a. 

Most  European  uaiiims  have  vii.c-coosuls  resident  at 
Cairo ; it  is  the  scat  of  the  patriarch  of  the  Ca)ptic 
church  : there  are  t>otb  Roman  Catholic  and  (irtvk  con- 
vents presided  over,  by  dignitaries  called  patriarcl)i ; and 
two  English  missionaries  arc  establUhod  in  the  city. 
There  are.  however,  comparatively  few  Euro)>eaa  inha- 
bitants in  Cairo,  and  they  are  fur  the  most  |tart  poor 
atsd  without  influence.  The  city  U ufuaJly  garrison- 
ed by  two  regiments  of  4,li00  men  each,  one  stsiloned 
within  the  citadel,  and  the  other  encamped  outside  the 
walls. 

7*hc  neighbourhood  of  Cairo  abounds  with  places  and 
objects  pnssi'ssiiig  great  interest.  The  pyramhls.  and 
the  remains  of  the  city  of  Heliopolis,  the  Oh  of  the 
hcripturcs,  are  treated  of  under  the  artrclos  (•mzr.n, 
Egypt,  Ac.  About  2 m.  N.  from  the  city,  the  country 
palace  of  Shoobra,  belon^ng  to  the  laicha.  is  pleas- 
antly situated  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  connected 
with  t'adro,  for  the  whole  dUtanre.  by  a fine  avenue  of 
acacias  and  sycamores.  Mehcmct  All  resides  here  with- 
out any  pomp  fora  great  purlloii  of  the  year,  and  the 
grounus,  which  have  been  agreeably  laid  out.  are  gene- 
rally open  to  the  public.  A f^w  m.  to  the  K.K.  of  .Shoo- 
bran,  it  the  scone  of  the  victor;  obtained  by  Klcla-r  over 
Ymisef  Focha,  in  laOO. 

Cairo  It  tuni>osed  to  hare  been  founded  by  Jauhar,  an 
Aral)  general  under  the  first  Fatimite  caiiph,  iu  970. 
'I'he  caliph  Mocs  afterwards  made  it  the  caidud  of  his 
dominions,  which  distinction  It  retained  tUi  the  <ivcr- 
throw  of  the  Mameluke  sovereignty  by  the  Turks,  In 
IM7.  It  was  the  residence  of  the  pacha  of  the  Turkish 
province  of  Kgvrpt  till  I79A.  when  it  was  taken  by  tiie 
rrench.  who  relaiited  it  until  its  capture  by  il»o  Fnglisb 
and  Turks,  in  titol.  Not  Ions  after  tlie  re-lnslaletuenc 
of  the  Turkish  rule  In  Egypt,  Mcbemct  All  bc-earne  vice- 
roy ; and  under  him  Cairo  lias  oik;**  more  bt't  ome  the 
canlul  of  a virtually  independent  and  extensive  empire. 
(-WA*.  AccoHHi  qf  Cairo  ; 3/Lxfrru/'gvph't«M,  vol.i. ; 

Ciarkr't  7Vde.  vol.  v. ; ScolC$  Egypt  ami  Camtia,  pp.  I2fi. 
217.,  Ac.) 

C.^iTlINKSS,  a marit.  co.  of  Scotland,  occimying  Us 
N.E.  extremity,  having  W.  Sutherland,  and  V.  E.and 
S.  the  ocean.  Dunnet  Head,  on  the  N.  shore  ol  this  cn., 
lat.  40|' N.,  long.  3'^  U/  W.,ls  the  most  northerly 
po*nt  In  G.  UrU.'iin : area,  446.0SG  acr>i,  of  which  above 
90,0fx)  are  cultivated,  6.400  waste,  and  Uio  remainder 
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mountains,  moerv.  and  mosses.  The  rnoantulns  Ho  prin- 
cipally along  the  confines  of  Sutherland,  terminating  to 
tin*  S.  in  tin-  stii|M-ndous  prt*ciplre  callesl  the  Ord  of 
Caltlinrss.  But  with  this  exception,  the  rest  of  tlie 
couutr}*  U mostly  undulating  or  flat,  cousisttng  prlnci|ial<y 
of  vast  tracts  of  mossy  moors,  covered  with  low  slunte'i 
heath,  and  destiiute  of  wood.  I‘rinci{Ml  rivers.  Thurso, 
Wick,  and  iJuubcath.  Owing  to  its  being  nearly  sur- 
rounded by  the  sea,  the  winters  are  less  severe  than 
might  have  been  expt-cled,  but  the  summers  are  iu  g*-ne- 
ral  col-1  *nd  wrt.  l’r«)}>erty  in  a few  hands,  and  uioNtly 
encail*‘tl.  Farms  often  small : and  the  practireof  urid**r- 
letttiig,  and  of  stipulating  for  payment  of  a jiortiun  of  tho 
rent  in  services  of  various  kliris,  usi-d  to  be  very  preva- 
lent. These  practices  are  now,  however,  on  the  derliiie ; 
and  notwiihsunding  Its  remote  situation,  this  lo.  h.ts 
astonishingly  Impiovcd  within  the  present  ceutury,  by 
the  uf>eiiing  of  newr  roads,  consoHitating  small  farms, 
taking  in  w aste  l.'iiul,  improving  the  breeds  of  rattle  ami 
slie<‘p,  acc.  A great  number  of  su|»erior  fanu-hutues  ami 
oflircs  have  been  coiistructtHl  of  late  years  ; but.  generally 
speaking,  the  huts  of  the  pf-ai.mtry  are  still  poor  ami 
miserable.  OaU,  b**ar  or  bigg,  and  potatoes,  are  the 
priiK-iimt  crops.  Average  rout  of  land  lu  |H10,  )s.  bd.  an 
acre.  Wick  and  Thurso,  its  only  towns,  arc,  at  present, 
the  prhicipnl  se.Ui  of  tin*  Brillsh  herring  fishery.  Lime- 
stone is  abundant,  and  is  burm*d  with  turf.  The  iuhab. 
of  Caithness  are  of  Scandinavian  or  Gothic  origin  i and, 
except  along  the  border  of  Suliu*rlar>d,  (iaelic  or  Erse  is 
neither  t|K)kcn  nor  undorst«>od.  AH  ranks  and  orders 
spe-dk  English.  ('Hitlmcss  contains  10  |tars.,  ami  hod.  in 
1h31  , C,(ki>i  iniiab.  huusi's,  6.904  families,  am!  Inhaii., 
of  w hum  10,1159  were  males,  and  h<,l70  females.  It  sends 
1 mcni.  Co  the  II.  of  C.  for  the  co.,  and  Wick  unites  with 
other  boroughs  in  returning  a rcprcM-utativc.  Co.  con- 
stUueney  In  IKIH.39,  4:t3.  Valued  rent.  :i7.251i/L  Scotch  ; 
annual  value  of  real  property  in  lsl5,  3fi,44pti7. 

CAJ  AZZO,  a town  of  Naj'les,  prov.  Terra-dl-lKivoro, 
cap.  cant.,  on  a hill  near  the  Vultumo.  II  m-  N'.E.  by  K. 
Capua.  Fop.  4,<i00.  It  is  very  ancient,  and  U defended 
by  a castle  built  by  the  IxanUinls.  Bc.«ides  a fine  catlie. 
dral.  it  has  several  other  churches,  will*  convent*,  a col- 
lege. an  hosuital.  and  0 leminory.  Its  territory  pro- 
du<  es  good  wlno. 

(WLABOZO,  an  iul.  tovsn  of  Venezuela,  pror.  Car.'X.Ys, 
In  the  UuHo$,  nc.or  the  Guarico  river,  1 1 m.  N . J{.  by  E. 
Capau;  lat.  6-55’  S'.,  lung.  67M;J' W.  Fop.  S.OOO. 
it  has  a good  church,  and  several  villages  surrounding 
it:  miUiy  of  its  Iuhab.  are  pros|>crous  eattle-farmcrs. 
The  piMils  in  Us  neighbourhood  swanu  with  electrical 
eelf..  {UumholtU't  Vert.  Sar.  iv.) 

CALABKI.\,  on  extensive  prov.  of  the  Neapolitan 
doroinioni,  the  mutt  S.  portion  of  Italy,  between  37<>  46* 
and  V N.  lat..  and  15“ 39*  oiul  17®  13*  K.  long.  ; hav  lug 
N.  the  pr«»v.  Basilicata,  N.E.  tlie  Gulph  of  'Taranto, 
S.W.  the  Strait  of  Mitsina,  and  In  the  rest  of  Its  extent 
th<;  M*;ditcrram-au:  it  comprises  tlie  chief  of  the  two 
iH'iiimulas  at  the  extremity  of  Italy,  and  forms  what 
Is  c4il«Hl  the  foot  of  the  Itanan  boot.  Sltape  very  irre- 
gular ; it  is  165  tn.  iu  length.  N.  to  S..  but  varying  In 
breadth  from  15  to  70  ID.  Area  G,7d9  sq.  m.  Fop.(1833) 
OCU.IoO. 

In  most  points,  Calabria  affords  a striking  contrast 
to  the  peiiiiuiild  of  Otranto,  on  the  other  side  of  lh« 
Taraiitine  Gulph  ; Its  shores  are  extremely  Irregular, 
and  present  many  rap«‘S  or  headlands : the  principal 
are  those  of  Cuhiune  and  Kizzuto.on  the  E. ; Sportivento. 
on  the  S. ; and  Vaticano,  on  tlie  W.  ctiasta  : thcprlncipnl 
giilphs  arc  those  of  Taranto  (wliich  it  or  list*  in  forming) 
and  SquUlocv'.on  the  E. ; Giujaand  S.  Euroinla,oo  the  W. 
shor»'«.  By  far  the  ^-au-r  i»an  of  Calabria  U moun- 
taiuous  ; the  prliirlp.-U  Apcntiitic  chain  enters  it  at  .Mount 
FulHuo,  and  runv  at  first  8.  near  the  slu>re,  as  in  N. 
Italy,  then  K.,  ami  l.jtiy  In  n 8.W.  iI!r<vcGon  to  its  ex- 
(reiiiity.  U gives  off  .1  lolly  and  remarkable  itranch  to  tlio 
E.,  the  Sileve  mouDtaiu*,  which  occupy  most  of  the  cen- 
tral and  wider  region  of  Calabrij.  1 ne  Apennines  iicru 
attain  a greater  height  than  in  (he  central  prov.  of  Uie 
king,  of  Naples,  and  the  summits  of  mauy  of  them  aro 
covered  with  siuiw  from  Iler.  till  Mnrcli.  Monte  Mh-i  Is 
4,U1'J  tt  . Monte  Alt»(  AspruinuiUc).  4,1 10 ft.,  and  Uic  p4*^s 
of  Nic-utro,  3,2-lG  It.,  above  the  level  of  (he  ix.'i. 

The  ptalns  arc  fcw.aud  of  no  great  extent ; the  l.argest 
are  lu  Oiu  N.E.,  on  the  hanks  of  the  Crali  and  Co-uile. 
and  on  the  E.  c*>a«t : in  the  W.  the  lowlands  consist  of 
only  a successiem  of  narrow  valleys.  The  mountain 
streams  are  munorous,  diuharging  themselves  into  both 
seas  ; the  larger  rivers,  wliicli,  however,  rctpiiro  no  par- 
lieuUr  iiolict*,  arc  mostly  In  the  central  parts  of  <^a- 
hriit.  'There  are  many  small  hikes  aruuiid  Uiv  E.  shore, 
but  none  worthy  of  esi  i*rial  noticn.  ('alabria  prodiiees 
ettrn,  rice.  oil.  w*tue,  agrunil,  and  fruit*  of  every  kind  ; 
silk,  sugar,  mamia,  wild  honey,  tobaci o.  sKiTrun,  retins. 
iioiiuricc.  many  mitUcUial  plants,  and  d)ra;  forests  of 
oak,  chn.  chcsmit.  Ac. ; it  Itas  also  vc'ns  of  gold  and 
silver.  Iron,  niarb!.-  and  a!»Ui.ster;  and  vlelds  besides 
cr)'sul,  rock  salt  of  the  purest  kind,  and  sulphur.  Great 
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Vo  part  of  Ruropr  pro^onU  more  macniflecot  termry 
tban  t'ainbria.  On  fmtrririK  it  fruto  tlin  N..  at  Monte 
Giorriano.  th«  undulatiiiK  hlllt  are  lu«t;  the  A|>en- 
ninc«  atiumr  a bold  ami  tteep  chararter,  and  are  broken 
by  drep  hollow*  and  ravine*,  and  rlnth^  with  forest*  of 
tnastire  limt>er.  1'he  Ilnittian  forest  of  !>lla,  which 
occiipie*  to  a great  extent  all  the  S.part  of  C.  Citra,  and 
the  N.  of  C.l'kra  II..  eon»i*t*nf  oak.  ehn.  *wect  cheitnut, 
beech  ; and  nine  and  tir  toward  the  tumniiti  of  the  roouD- 
tain»:  in  otner  part*  the  Apennine*  arecorered  almost 
to  their  topt  with  wood*  of  Aiio  ryt>re*»,  laurel,  hazel, 
olive,  orange,  and  cedar  tree*  ; near  CarLati  the  manna* 
ath  prevail*.  There  are  many  posture*,  however,  la  the  , 
region  of  La  Siln;  hut  habitation*  are  very  thinly  scat* 
lertxl  through  It,  and  towns  or  hamlets  are  very  few. 
Around  the  coast  of  Calabria  CUra  there  are  some  culti* 
vats'd  tracts  ; Uiat  near  Ro«eto  yield*  olive*,  capers,  saf- 
fron, com.  and  cotton,  on  the  high  lamU  near  the  sea ; 
the  l.vtter  is  cultivatetl  also  at  Cassano.  Trees  are 
wanting  on  the  bank*  of  the  Veto,  and  the  country  about 
Ortrone  U one  of  the  most  uninteresting  in  Calabria. 
From  (Utuansarn  to  ,S<)iiillace  the  grouivd  is  level ; the 
soil  full  of  broken  shelly  deposit,  and  fertile  in  com, 
inaisr,  and  mulberry-trees.  At  Chiaravalle  the  flclds  are 
cultivated  with  llax  ; the  vines  arc  few.  cherry  orchards 
mirocrous,  and  heiiges  of  holly,  woodbine,  and  sweet- 
briar.  and  banks  of  heaits*ease  and  wild  strawberrv.  S. 
Calalirla  has  many  towns  and  villages,  variout  culture, 
and  fine  woods  ; its  scenery  i*  decidedly  *U(>erlor  to  that 
of  .Sicily.  The  environ*  of  Hegglo  are  celebrated  for 
their  Itrauty.and  its  neighbourhoM  is  well  stocked  with 
cactie ; from  'I'ropa^a  to  Montrleoiie  the  country  is  like  a 
park,  but  quite  unenclosed,  adorned  with  large  clumps 
of  olive-trees.  Tlience  to  the  Apennines  it  a wooded 
vale,  through  which  the  Angitula  winds  ; brvond  this  Isa 
marshy  country  ; and  on  the  banks  of  the  Amato  is  the 
fleld  of  M.uda.  celebrated  for  the  action  fought  there  in 
IMiA.  N.  of  Nicastro  the  main  road  passes  through  a 
fine  plain  embraced  t^  the  mountains,  and  on  the 
high  ground*  hence  to  Cosenia  tlio  breaks  in  the  woods 
display  0*1  either  *kle  view*  of  woosird  vales,  sprinkled 
with  towns  and  villages,  and  the  sea  beyond.  Some  Hal 
grounds  prevail  N.  of  Cosenza.  as  on  the  tianks  of  the 
('rati,  which  are  fertile  In  com,  vine*,  and  mulberry- 
tr<i>s.  but  subject  to  malaria ; towards  the  (iulph  of 
Tolic astro  there  U a tract  of  paMure  land,  feeding  many 
H’lrks  of  sheep. 

Calabria  is  subject  to  eArthquakes:  a most  terrific 
Tt»ltatlon  of  this  sort  osreurred  in  I7*<3,  which  swallowed 
up  a great  many  towns  and  villages.  Kear  S.  Daslie 
there  are  traces  of  former  volcanoes,  and  the  soli  is  one 
niAs*  of  lava.  Several  spots  are  renowmni  for  the  event* 
nf  ancient  history ; numerous  are  the  site*  of  ancient 
C.rcek  cities,  as  Sybaris,  Crotsma,  Ikc. ; near  Cape  Va- 
tn-ano,  Sextus  PomiNdus  defeated  at  sea  the  navy  of 
Aiiguitus.  Alarlc  the  Goth,  the  conqueror  of  Italy,  was 
b'lrie'l  under  one  of  the  trlliutary  streams  of  the  Cratl. 
Noltallan  prov.  of  equal  extent  possesses  so  many  Gothic 
remains. 

The  arts  and  manufactures  of  Calabria  are  in  a very 
dcpressesl  and  backward  state.  Silkworms  are  cultivated 
l irgidy  in  some  places,  and  silk  U produced  in  tolerable 
quantity,  and  of  good  quality.  It  has  a darker  colour 
Oian  in  other  Neapolitan  provinces.  In  consequence  of 
feeding  the  worms  on  Itie  leaf  of  the  red  mulberry, 
which  prevails  in  every  part  of  this  territory.  The 
cuiidition  of  the  peasantry  Is  generally  bad ; a conse- 
quence, principally,  of  the  f**uw  prirlleges  aiHl  exac- 
^ns  of  the  bitrons.  .Smuggling  Is  very  prevalent,  and 
iHitlaws  and  mendicant  friars  are  both  very  abumlant. 
The  country,  and  its  inhabitants,  thuugh  stiM.'cptible  of  i 
the  greatest  Improvement,  are  alike  uncuitivati-d  and  | 
savage.  No  aitciitiun  Is  paid  to  the  e«lucatlon  of  the 
peas-intry.  so  that  the  grossott  Ignorance  and  superstition  , 
are  widi-ly  prevalent. 

The  ptMsants  are  neither  so  tall  nor  so  good-looking 
a*  th'Ke  of  th«^  rest  of  Italy.  The  mitUne  of  their  fares 
is  .kfriran;  their  complexion  a |uUn  olive,  or  copper- 
colour  ; their  hair  cttarse.  black  and  fritzled  ; but  they' 
have  tieaullful  t<H<h.  and  their  countenance*  are  expres- 
sive, and  mixed  with  a look  of  melancholy  ami  wlldnes*. 
They  are  vigorous,  agile,  active,  and  nervous ; quick, 
gay,  courageous,  faithiul.  and  lif»*piiable : but  irritable, 
and  prone  to  {lossiuo.  In  the  N.  a solidity,  like  that  of 
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the  Germans,  U manifest  in  their  disposition  ; whlh*.  in 
the  .S.,  their  maiiiH-rs  approach  more  to  tiuise  nf  tiie 
(iri'cki.  Many  Greeks  reside  In  S.  Calabria,  who  are 
much  handsomer  In  their  person*  and  dress  than  the 
Calabrese.  Tlie  dress  of  the  latter  varies;  in  the  S.  it 
is  like  that  of  the  Sicilians,  and  bonnet*  arc  worn:  in 
the  N.  they  wear  hats ; the  men  dress  in  a shitrt  close 
Jacket,  ami  close  boie,  both  of  black  cloth  ; leathern 
gaiters,  and  shoe*  of  undrrst  skin,  tied  with  thongs  of 
the  same ; or  else  in  a coarse  long  JaL'kot,  coming  down 
far  below  the  waist;  wide  hose  full  of  plaits;  and  ill- 
cut  gniter*  of  coarse  cloth,  fastened  arms*  with  cords  : 
the  females  wear  a large  full-plaited  pelticosU  of  dingy 
scarlet.  1'be  Calabrese  speak  a peculiar  Italian  dialect, 
pronouncing  thu  d and  /.  the  0 and  b,  alike.  Ac.  Thn 
are  generally  poor ; the  marriage  portion  of  a girl  U 
frequently  only  a small  piece  of  idneyard,  or  even  a 
single  fruit-tree.  Gipsies  arc  numerous,  oceuuyhig 
Ihemtelves  In  making  sm.aU  Iron  anirles,  bodkins,  Ac. 

— Before  the  dombiioo  of  the  Komans,  Ca- 
labria was  subdivided  into  many  republics,  forming  part 
of  Magna  Gmela.  a region  that  comprised  all  Italy  b.  of 
Naples.  After  the  fall  of  the  Western  empire.  It  fell 
successively  under  the  rule  of  Odoacer.  Thi-odoric.  and 
Biibsequently  of  the  Greek  emperors,  who  possessed  it 
till  the  rear  when  tlie  Arabs,  from  Sicily,  established 
tlicinsefvcs  in  a few  forts,  whence  they  extended  tlu-ir 
rule  over  the  rest  of  the  province.  A century  and  n 
half  afterwards.  It  was  conquered  by  the  Normans,  when 
It  formed  a part  of  the  domlntiMis  of  Hubert  Gulscard, 
Duke  of  Apuglla,  with  the  history  of  which  province 
Us  own  is  subieqiienthr  connected.  {HamfMidi,  I'erqgrd- 
/iadfU'  //4i/m,i.  litiffmann,  Europa  msd 

Snme  BetPuhwr,  1.  <1. ; ■VtrmAwnic'i  Tiro  Sictlitt.  1. 

M2..  ii.  4'i6 — 47*. : Crore»i*s  7bar  n*  the  S.  Trot,  qf 
Saptet.  *1)1— »40.) 

CALAIIOKUA  (an.  Calanmh  N'an'ro),  a city  of 
Spain,  prov.  Soria,  on  the  ( iiUicoi.  near  its  conlucnco 
with  the  Ebro;  M m.  S.E,  I^roflo.  43  m.  8.S.W. 
Pampeluna.  Pop.  6,6)>7.  It  has  a cathedral  and  an 
episcopal  palace.  The  neighbourhood  produce*  grain. 

fulie,  hemp,  Aax,  fruit,  wine,  and  oil.  l^ls  was  a 
loman  town  of  some  note,  the  reputed  btrtJiplace  of 
Wuintlllan. 

C.ALAIS,  a sea-port  town  nf  France,  df-p.  Pas-du- 
Calal*,  cap.  cant.,  on  the  Straits  of  Dover.  2Ti  m.  N.K.K. 
Boulogne  ; lal.  f»0O  h7'  31"  N..  long.  P M'  IG"  K.  Pop. 
IU,Mb&.  The  town  Is  of  a square  lorm,  and  Is  well  forti- 
fied : being  surremndrd  by  wolb  anil  bastions,  and  pro- 
tected on  the  W.  side  by  a strong  citailel.  commanding 
the  town  and  harbour,  and  towards  the  sea  by  several 
fort*  ; the  country  round  may.  also,  in  ca-«e  of  necessity, 
lie  laid  under  water,  by  mean*  of  sluirei.  It  1*  generally 
pretty  well  built,  the  houses  Isring  of  brick,  and  the 
streets  broad  and  straight ; but  it  is  said  to  be  peu  anitM^, 
and  irrf^ntonoione.  It  l^iours  under  a great  deficiency 
of  ipring-water,  the  want  of  which  is  but  imliflerenily 
supplied  by  the  rain-water,  colirctod  in  cisterns.  In  the 
mhMIc  of  the  town  it  the  piace  d'armet.  having  round  it 
several  good  houses,  and  a handsome  Hotel  de  Villc. 
The  gate  on  the  road  to  Farit,  ronsmu'U'd  In  lOHTt,  is  a 
fine  phie  of  architecture.  The  |tarUh  church.  enxU*d 
by  the  English,  Is  a large,  fine  building,  with  a lofty 
spire.  A tower,  near  the  Ufitel  tie  Vifle,  serves  a*  a 
. light-house;  the  light,  which  Is  revolving,  iM-ingrleratod 
I III*  It.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  A oillar  has  been 
erected  on  the  spot  wlierc  Louis  XVIII.  lan«ted  on  his 
return  to  France  in  |hh.  The  Hbtcl  De«stn.  compris- 
ing, besides  an  excellent  ion,  a theatre,  public  b^hs, 
and  a posting  eslabllthinrnt,  1*  the  finest  building  In  the 
town.  The  ramparts,  which  are  planted  with  trees, 
form  an  agreeable  promenaile.  Calms  derives  its  prinel- 
pal  importance  from  its  being  the  neiuest  French  port 
to  Ei^iand  : it  is  only  301  m.  from  the  South  Foreland, 
and  m.  from  Dover,  wnb  which,  and  Uarosgafe,  Ixin- 
don,  and  other  English  ports,  it  ha*  daily  or  very  fr«^ 
queiit  communication.  The  entrance  to  the  harUuir  Is 
lietween  two  wooden  pier*,  nearly  | m.  in  length.  I'n- 
furtunalely  It  dries  at  ebb  tide,  and  within  the  piers  has 
only  from  15  ft.  to  IH  ft.  at  high  water,  according  lo  (lie 
wind*.  There  Is,  however,  excellent  aiK'horage.ground 
in  the  miter  road,  from  3 to  3m.  N.W.  from  the  hirlMHir. 
There  It  here  a tribunal  of  commerce.  schooU  of  hydro- 
OTHphy  and  do»l|m,  a public  library,  with  la.uc  volt.,  tec. 
Manuwu*tiires  trifling,  consisting  of  soap  and  oil-works, 
salt  refinei  ics,  Ac.  Vewscls  are  fitted  out  for  the  cod, 
herring,  and  mackerel  fisheries,  and  a considerable 
trade  1*  carried  on  In  salt  and  spirits  ; at  pre<ent,  how- 
ever. its  principal  dci»erulcnce  is  on  the  resort  of  travel- 
lers to  and  Tram  England.  It  communicates  with  the 
Aa.  and  consoqueiUly,  with  St.  Omer,  by  means  of  a 
canal  about  *ii  m.  in  length. 

Edward  III.  took  Calal*.  after  a lengthened  and  me. 
morable  sWge,  in  1347.  The  obstinate  resistance  mailo 
by  the  besicgi'd  I*  said  to  have  so  much  incensed  the 
cnniiucror  that  he  di  tcnnlned  to  pul  lo  death  six  prin- 
Hjial  burgrites  of  the  towm,  «Ik>,  lo  save  llicir  fellow- 
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eUliMS,  bad  maraanlroouaiy  plated  ihemiclvet  at  hU 
ditpotal.  But,  if  M ever  really  formed  anr  «uch  revolu* 
Uun,  he  wa«  driven  from  It  by  (he  (ean  and  entrratlct  of 
Queen  Philippa.  The  Engliih  retained  poaseuiuo  of 
CalaU  for  more  than  two  centuries,  or  till  15M,  when  it 
was  taken  by  aurprUe  liy  the  Due  de  Guise.  In  1SU6  it 
was  taken  by  the  Archduke  Albert ; but  in  1598  was  re- 
stored to  Kranee  br  the  treaty  of  Vervins.  It  deserves 
to  be  mentioned,  the  honour  of  Calais,  that  it  It  one 
of  the  vi.ry  few  towns  of  France  in  which  no  Individual 
lost  Ids  lile  on  account  of  politics  durlns  the  Revolution. 
{iimfio,  art.  Ptu^u-Caian  { Purdf/'i  EngtUh  Ctummfl  { 
i/wmr’s  EngUmd.  cap.  15.) 

CsLsu  (ar.),  a town  of  France,  d(p.  Sarthe,  cap. 
arruod.,  on  the  AniUc,  36  ro.  E.  S.  B.  Mans.  Pop.  S.T'sS. 

It  has  a fine  Gothic  church,  a large  sqttare  or  place,  and 
two  promenades  ; and  Is  the  teat  of  a tribunal  of  primary 
Jurisdiction,  and  of  a communal  college.  There  are 
manufactures  of  serges,  Uuen,  and  cotton  stuffs,  with 
taniK>rlrs  and  glass-works,  llte  country  round  Is  barren, 
being  pfindpaTly  ^XTupied  with  heaths  and  forests. 

C A L A S C I BE  T T A,  a town  of  Sicily,  val  Calatauisetta, 
cap.  card.,  15  m.  N.B.  Calatanlsetta.  Pop.  5.U7S.  There 
are  in  the  environs  numerous  caverns. 

CALATABBl.LUTA.orCALTABELLOTA.atown 
of  Sicily,  vai  di  Glrgentl,  on  the  sumniit  of  a lofty  moun- 
talu  near  to,  and  overlooking,  the  course  of  tne  river 
of  the  same  name,  10  m.  N.  K.  Sciacca.  Pop.  4,663. 

It  is  very  difficult  of  access,  and  is  said  i>y  Swinburne  to 
be  the  worst  situated  place,  as  respects  the  comforts 
of  life,  he  bod  ever  seen. 

TruKota,  a strong  city  nf  ancient  Sicily,  was  situated 
within  a short  distance  o(  the  modern  town.  This  city 
is  lamous  in  history,  from  its  having  been  the  stronghold 
csf  the  revolted  slavfai  during  U>e  dangerous  servile  In- 
■urrectlou  that  broke  out  in  Sicily.  104  or  105  years  a.  c. 
Owing  to  the  strength  of  the  city,  and  the  Ulents  of  their 
Icailer  Athenio,  the  insurgents  were  able  to  defend 
themselves  for  4 years ; and  were  not  subdued  liU  a oon- 
si(i«M'Hlile  army,  nuaded  by  Aquilius,  the  colleague  of 
Marius,  was  sent  against  them.  {Ancient  Vntvertal 
lint.  xlil.  30.  Rvr).  ed.)  In  more  nnidem  times,  Unger  1. 
dcfr.vted  the  Saracens,  with  great  slaughter,  in  the 
vicinity  of  this  town.  (5ur^«nse‘s  Two  mciAVs,  11.  35H. 
4tn.  ed.) 

CALATAFIMI.  atown  of  Sicily,  val  di  Trapani,  cap. 
cant.  7 m.  S.W.  Alcamo.  Pop.  8,%R3.  It  is  ugly  and 
ill  hulU.  Its  castle,  now  in  ruins,  stands  on  the  summit 
of  a hill,  in  a commanding  situation.  The  environs  are 
well  cultivated.  ( 5'W ii5«rsw,  li.  £31.) 

('ALATAGIllUNE.  or  CALTAGIKONB,  a town  of 
Sidly,  val  dl  Catania,  cap.  di*tr.,  on  the  declivity  of  a 
mountain,  35  m.  S.W.  Catania.  Pop.  31.616.  It  stands 
in  a salubrious  situation,  and  Is  said  to  be  the  richest  and 
best  govcnied  city  of  .Sicily.  Streets  clean,  spacious,  well 
|Mived.  and  tolcrudy  lighted ; many  of  Uie  palaces  and 
«>thi‘r  public  bullrllngt  are  handsome,  and  the  market  Is 
well  supplied  with  provisious  at  moderate  rates.  It  Is 
the  seat  of  a bishopric  ; has  several  churches  and  con. 
vents,  a royal  college,  an  hospital,  and  an  orphan  hos- 

1>ital.  The  inhabitants  are  industrious,  and  are  said  to 
tavc  made  the  greatest  proficiency  of  any  in  the  Island 
ill  the  useful  arts.  A kind  of  soft  argillaceous  earth  is 
found  here,  aiul  manufactured  into  tolrrohle  Imitations 
of  the  SsKun  porcvlitin ; groups  of  figures.  In  the  various  ; 
costuuies  of  Icily,  arc  also  formed  fnim  it  with  Infinite  I 
Ustc.  The  Dfighbourhood  affords  saffron  and  yellow  I 
ochre,  bistre,  to^  and  other  colouring  materials.  A j 
ipand  fesUral  and  (air  is  held  for  15  days  in  October,  ' 
during  which  great  sales  are  made  of  cattle,  cloth,  hooey, 
wax,  iHHiUry,  and  agricultural  produce.  It  Is  suppose*^ 
O-om  the  existence  of  sepulchres  and  other  remains  of 
antiquity,  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  Uybta  Hwrea  of  the 
amirnts.  (5tpfnA«mc,  U.  3U7. ; SmwtA’s  Sicitg,  p.  197.) 

CALATANISRTT A,  a town  of  Sicily,  rap.  prov.  of 
the  same  name,  in  a large  and  fertile  plain,  near  the 
right  bonk  of  the  Salso,  63  m.  S.  K.  Palermo.  Pup. 
16,5(3.  It  is  well  built;  has  bro.'td  and  straight  streets, a 
fine  square ; is  defended  by  a castle,  and  has  a civil  and 
criminal  court.  In  Us  rnrirons,  at  a place  named  Terra 
Pllata,  are  two  salscs  that  emit  hydrogen  gas. 

CALAT.WUD  (an.  Bitbitii),  adty  of  Sp.vin.  .\ragoo, 
cap.  district,  on  the  Jalon,  at  its  confiuence  with  the 
Jiloca.  at  the  foot  of  a bill,  45  m.  S.W.  Saragosa, 

1 15m.  N.B.  Madrid;Ut.4|0  3.VN.,  long.  1*33’ W.  Pop. 
8.998.  it  has  a large  souare,  full  of  shops  ; j Icasant  a^ 
shady  promenades  i a fountain  with  1 1 JeU  and  a 

magninrent  Livadero;  an  episcopal  palace  ; a hall  for  the 
meetings  of  the  Junta : a house  of  iiHlustrr.  two  bos. 

Kitals.  and  barracks  for  4.000  troops.  Streets  and 
ouses  renlarly  built,  and  there  are  3 bridges  over  the 
river.  It  nas  several  elementary  schools,  and  8 gram- 
mar-schools, with  manufactures  or  common  cloths,  brown 
paper,  leather,  Ac.  The  soli  abounds  in  cathartic 
salts,  and  there  arc  several  chalybeate  springs,  and 
extensive  caverns,  from  whose  roofs  hang  concretions, 
said  to  be  sulphate  of  lead.  The  town  has  three 
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suburbs.  It  Is  rather  a desirable  place  to  Ilye  In,  though 
dull,  provisions  being  good  and  abundant.  This  was  a 
Roman  town,  and  is  celebrated  as  being  the  birthplace 
of  5Iartial,  who  has  eulogised  its  manufactory  of  anna. 

( MUKano.) 

CALATRAVA  LA  VIRJA.io  Spain,  the  remains  of 
the  ancient  city  of  Calatrava.  the  Oretum  or  Orio  of  the 
Romans,  on  the  Gtiodiana,  prov.  La  Mancha,  13  m.  N.K. 
Cuidad  Real,  15  in.  N.  Almagro.  The  order  of  the 
Knights  of  Calatrava  had  its  origin  here.  'I'he  city  being 
menaced  by  the  Moors,  in  1158,  was  abaiKloned  by  the 
Templars,  who  had  held  It  for  10  years,  and  Sanclio  III. 
momlsed  it  to  any  one  who  w ould  undertake  iti  defence, 
uaymond,  abbot  of  Fitcrn,  and  Dlugo  Velasques,  offered 
themselves  fur  the  task,  and  were  furnished  with  money, 
arms,  monitions,  ftc.  A crusailc  was  proclaimed,  and 
plenary  indulgences  were  granted  to  all  who  should  be 
fourKl  at  the  apfence  of  Calatrava.  The  Moors,  alarmed 
at  the  report  of  th(*se  prc|>araUons.  abandoned  their  eiu 
terprtse.  and  Velasquez,  in  bis  turu,  made  several  Incur- 
sions  into  their  leriiiories.  On  this,  the  king  confirmed 
the  grant,  with  new  donations.  The  order  was  then  re- 
gularly  organised,  to  two  chuses,  one  for  the  S4*rvice  of 
the  choir,  and  (he  other  fur  the  field ; but  the  knights, 
on  the  death  of  Raymond,  separated  thenxiclrcs  from  the 
monks,  and  chose  a grand  master  distinct  from  the  abbot, 
wbo  returned  with  his  monks  to  Fltero.  The  knights 
subsequently  acquired  great  Came  and  riches  in  their 
contests  with  the  Moors ; but  having  sustained  serious 
reverses,  and  quarrrelllng  among  ihemselves.  the  pope 
adjudged  the  grand-mastership  iu  perpetuity  to  the  crown 
of  Spain.  The  order  has  at  present  about  00  command, 
eries.  {Perrot,  CoUcct.  Uut^frtqttcdet  OrdreiiU Ckevaicrie: 
p.rj.  PoHs,  1030.;  a.  365.) 

CALCUTTA,  a celebrated  city  of  Hindostan.  prov. 
Bengal,  cap.  of  the  British  dom.  In  the  Hast,  and  scat  of 
the  supreme  ^venim.,  in  a level  tract  on  the  K.  side 
of  the  Hooghly  river,  an  arm  of  the  Ganges,  about 
100  in.  N.  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal;  lat.  28*83'N.,  long. 
RR*--  2^  E.  Pop.  (1K.17}  about  330, ntX).  exclusive  of  perhaps 
I.‘i0,000  more,  who  come  dally  from  the  suburbs  into  the 
dty.  On  approachingCalcutta  from  the  sea,  the  stranger  Is 
much  struck  with  the  magiilflrencs  of  Us  appearance ; the 
elegant  villa*  on  each  side  of  the  river ; the  government 
Ixttanical  gordriu  ; the  spires  of  the  churches  and  temples, 
and  the  strong  and  regular  citadel  of  Fort  William.  In. 
eluding  Fort  William,  the  esplana^,  Ac.,  Calcutta  ex- 
tends  ulung  the  bank  of  the  river,  fi^om  Kldderpore  to 
Cosftipore,  a distaiM«  of  6 m.,  with  a variable  breadth, 
but  averaging  about  I4  m.  A handsome  quay,  similar  in 
many  respects  to  that  of  Petersburg,  called  the  Strand, 
Is  continued  for  3 or  3 m along  the  bank,  from  the  point 
at  which  the  esplanade  meets  tne  city  : It  Is  raised  40  ft. 
above  low  water  mark,  and  furnished  with  alKHit  30  prln- 
rhtal  akouU\  or  flights  of  steps,  for  landing,  Ac.  Th« 
Hoognly  is  here  about  a mile  fn  width  at  high  water,  or 
at  least  twice  as  broad  as  the  Thame*  below  I,<indon 
Biidw,  and  is,  like  that  river,  erowdod  with  shipping  ; 
vessms  of  all  descriptions,  up  tn  60U  tons  burden,  being 
able  to  lie  almost  close  to  tne  quay.  The  residences 
of  Europeans  ore  mostly  detached  from  each  other,  built 
in  the  Grecian  style  of  architecture,  and  situated  iji 
Chowrlngfaee  (the  8.  portion  of  the  city,  lying  at  the 
edge  of  a portion  of  the  esplanade),  or  in  the  lUtMirbs  In 
(hat  quarter,  as  Garden  Reach,  where  the  villas  exhibit 
much  beauty,  and  are  surrounded  by  plantations  of 
mango.  Jack,  and  other  fruit  trees.  The  citadel,  or 
Fort  William,  which  stands  Kldderimre,  about 

^ m.  S W.  tbo  dty,  is  not  only  titc  stronsewt  and  most 
complete  fortress  in  India,  Imt  in  the  British  dorai- 
otons ; it  is.  however,  large,  and  would  require  for 
its  proper  defence,  10,000  men.  It  is  an  octagon ; 
the  five  faces  on  the  land  tide  arc  regular,  the  three 
others,  towanl  the  river,  vary  according  to  circum. 
stances.  The  bastions  have  very  salient  orlllons.  and 
every  curtain  is  covered  with  a large  half.moon,  mounting 
86  pieces  of  cannon : the  outworks  are  very  extensive, 
but  not  much  raised  above  the  Icrvel  of  the  surrounding 
country,  and  Fort  William  dors  not.  therefore,  mske  an 
imposing  appearance  from  without.  It  contains  an  excel- 
lent  arsenal,  and  a cannon-foundry,  Ac. ; Its  interior  Is 
beautifully  laid  out  in  walks  and  grass-plots,  shaded  with 
rows  of  trees,  intermixed  with  piles  of  shells  and  cainioa 
balls.  It  is  usually  garrisoned  by  one  strong  European 
regiment,  two  nauve  regiments,  and  a strung  detMh- 
mvnt  of  artillery  ; was  built  by  Lord  Clive  soon  after 
the  battle  of  Piassey ; and  has  cost  the  B.  1.  Comp, 
from  first  to  last  8.(mo,000f.  CnIrutU  has  no  defence 
other  than  this  fortress ; the  ditch  and  mound,  con- 
structed by  the  early  settlers  as  a barrier  against  the 
Maharaltas,  were  destroyed  by  Murq.  Wellesley,  and 
their  place  Is  now  occupied  bv  the  •*  circular  rood,” 
which  marki  the  iKHiDdaryof  the  libertU-surc'alrutU.and 
of  the  administration  of  English  law.  Betw  een  the  fort 
and  the  dty  there  is  an  extensive  open  plain  called 
the  Esplanade,  being  a coniinualion  of  the  oinris.  the 
j fashionable  resort  for  driving  and  riding,  as  Uyde  I'arh 
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li  in  London.  On  it  It  tlic*  goTrrntnrat'houtc,  In 
A lino  wiili  which  thm*  it  n rntuc  of  u-ry  han*l«nmc 
(lwclling.hnii«f*t.  ('iiowriii;Clit'**,  lunncrly  • c<>U«'rti(m 
nf  butt,  It  now  n Tillase  of  |<alace>,  and  extends  for  » 
considerable  dUtance  into  the  country,  t .Tlcutta.  when 
viewmi  from  the  t'handijal  ghaut,  or  from  .my  uthcr  tn^d 
to  the  S.,  certainly  gitct  the  i(iiprc»M>  n ol  a Tcry  noble 
city  t thit  impri‘»ilon,  however,  at  i»  common  in  all 
catlern  citie«,  is  toon  dittipatcii  on  penetrating  into  iit 
interior.  IWhind  t'howrit.p'iee.  the  native  or  “ Hlark 
Town  An^chet  along  the  rlrcr  to  the  N..  and  exhibit*  a 
remarkable  coiuratt  to  the  part  inhabtiM  by  Europeans. 
It«  streoU  are  dingy,  narrow,  and  crooked,  ai>d  consist  of 
huts  of  earth  biikc-d  in  the  sun.  or  of  twistial  tumlKvos, 
IntcrsperteJ  here  and  there  with  ruinous  brick  iNuars, 
pools  of  dirty  water,  cncoa«trre*,  and  little  garilens,  and  a 
few  verr  large,  very  tine,  and  generally  very  dirty  houMts, 
of  (irerUn  arrhitretnre.  the  residences  of  vv  eoltliy  nalivits. 
There  are  s«nno  smalt  mosques  of  pretty  architerlure, 
and  very  neatly  kept,  and  some  pagodas,  but  mostiy 
ruinous  and  dee.iyi'd ; the  religion  of  the  pronlo  ii'f 
Itengol  t»eing  chiefly  coniplcuous  In  thrlr  worship  nf , 
tile  and  in  some  ugir  palntetl  wusHlen  or  i 

plaster  Idols,  with  all  mannrr  oflioadt  and  ann«.  which  | 
are  Mrt  up  in  diflerenl  parts  of  the  city.  Fill  up  thi*  otiu  ' 
line  willi  a crowd  of  peonlo  In  the  streets,  bcyoml  any 
thing  to  !**•  seen  even  in  I>m.lon ; some  dressinl  in 
tawdry  silks  ai«l  broc.ides ; more  in  white  cotton  gar- 
ments*; .and  most  of  all  black  and  naki'vl,  except  a wanty 
covering  round  the  w.\i*t;  bevidet  Ugurei  ot  religious 
memlM-Afits  with  no  clothing  lint  their  long  hair,  and 
1.1'ardt  in  elf  lock*  ; their  faces  paintial  wliltr.  velh-w.  or 
dirty  red;  their  be.nilt  in  one  ghastly  b-an  liand.  .v.d  the 
other  stretchi*d  out  like  a bird's  claw  to  receive  don»t  ions ; 
marriage  processions,  with  tbe  bride  in  a rorere*!  cliair 
and  the  bridegroom  on  horseitark.soswallu'd  round  with 
g.irl.-uids  as  ha.dly  to  l»e  seen;  tr.adesmen  sitting  on  the 
ground  in  the  miust  of  their  diilrrent  iniininovlitics  ; and 
old  men,  linkers  cm,  perched,  naked  as  inonkc)*,  on  the 
flat  roofs  of  tho  houses  ; carts  drawn  by  oxen,  and  driv  en 
by  wild  looking  men  with  thick  slick',  so  unmercifully 
used  w to  undeceive  perfectly  all  our  notions  of  Urahudn- 
leal  humanity;  mteiidanU  with  sliver  mares,  pressing 
through  the  crowd  before  the  carriage  of  some  grc.at 
man  or  other ; no  women  seen,  except  of  the  lowest 
rlus.  and  even  these  with  heavy  silver  omami-nts  on 
their  duvky  .arms  and  ankles  ; while  coaches,  covered  up 
w ith  re<l  doth,  are  seen  conveying  the  Imnale*  of  the 
neighbouring  seraglios,  to  takewhat  is  coHeii  * the  air 
a constant  creaking  of  cart  wheels,  which  are  never 
gr«-ased  in  India ; a constant  clamour  of  voices,  and  in 
almost  constant  thumping  and  jingling  of  drums.  i->m- 
bals,  &c,.  In  honour  of  some  of  their  deities  ; and  odd  to 
ail  this,  a villainous  smell  of  garlic,  ram  id  cocoa-nut  oil, 
sour  butter,  and  stagnant  ditches ; and  you  will  under- 
sUnd  the  soiindi,  sights,  and  smells,  of  what  Is  c.allvd 
the  ‘Blai  kTown’  of  t’alcutU.”  t'nder  the  adniiuis- 
tr.atlonof  the  Marquis  of  llastings.large  sums  were  st»ent 
111  tlie  improvement  and  ventllailoii  of  t’alcutta  ; a street 
(VI  ft.  wide  was  r.irrled  through  its  centre  in  its  longest 
diameter,  and  several  squares  were  laid  open,  each 
liavlng  a tank,  or  reservoir  In  the  mUldlc,  surrounded  l>y 
planted  walks.  The  largest  sqimrc.  which  Is  near  tho 
8.  e'xtremity,  is  fliXi  yards  on  each  side,  and  contains  a 
tar.k  fiO  ft.  divp.  There  arc  no  covercvl  ways,  sa  in  the 
cities  of  Persia.  Turkey,  &c.,  though,  from  the  violent 
he.vts  and  rains,  such  would  lie  verv  d<*slrable.  The  ba- 
zars In  the  native  town  are  very  Inferior,  and  the  shons 
and  warehouses  have  alt  a mean  an|»earance:  the  public 
buildings  there  are  few  and  small,  and  there  Is  not  a 
single  mln.irrt  In  the  whole  place.  The  most  remark-  , 
ahle  pnbUr  edifice  is  Iho  g<ivemmedt-hou«e.  which  is.  | 
“ to  say  the  least  of  it,  a more  sJiowy  p.viaee  than  I>ondoa 
has  to  pro<luce ; ” it  was  Imllt  by  the  Marquis  Wsdlesley, 
and  ronst't*  of  a centre  and  hnir  wings,  connected  to- 
gflhor  by  circular  passage*,  so  mnstrucied  as  to  otvuin 
the  benellt  of  the  air  from  wliichever  quarter  the  wmd 
blows.  The  wings  conUin  the  private  apartments,  ami 
that  on  the  N.K.  the  ct)uncll-ro*>in ; the  esmtre  has  two 
very  fine  room*,  thr  upjwr  one  of  which  is  the  ball-rmim,  1 
and  lx)th  are  lighted  by  a profusion  of  lustres,  while  at  ' 
the  same  time  lliry  exblbll  much  good  tavte  : the  archi-  | 
tev'ture  of  most  of  the  building  1*  of  the  Ionic  order.  , 
Tl>o  other  chief  odittces  are  the  town,  ami  rustoin-housea.  . 
the  mint.  StJohn’scalhidral.  and  another  English  church, 
ail  of  whU'h  are  cnnilguoui  to  the  govcmnienl-house ; 
the  Scotch  PresbyOTian  church,  a very  handsome  struc- 
hire:  the  Portuguese,  Orri'k.  and  .Vrrnnji.vn  churrhes  ; 
the  <4)urU  ol  Jiutic* . barrack*,  gaol.  hospluU.  *c.  There 
are  many  public  Cfdleges  ami  benevolent  lustllutlons  ; as 
the  Hindoo.  Mohanimcvlan,  and  Anglo-Indian  cnllegi'S, 
and  the  college  at  Fort  William ; the  t'alcutU  grammar, 
fVec.  aud  other  charity  schools  ; the  military  and  fe- 
mrde  virpban  asylums;  poor-funds,  Ac.;  Iwddcs  many 
Whle.  mUrimiary,  and  other  religion*  associations.  On  j 
the  N,W.  ihlo  of  the  river  are  the  extensive  suburb  of  i 
Howrah  m’iK)s1le  llic  Hlack  Town,”  ami  the  botanic  ! 
■vdOQ.  opposite  the  citadel.  Near  the  latter  U the 


bishop’s  college,  a handsome  liuiI<Mrg  in  the  EUzabeUiaii 
(•otbtc  style,  tx'cupying  tbrev*  -ides  of  a quadrangle  150 
fl.  square,  rreetc*!  m for  the  * duration  of  a clerical 
body,  by  the  Society  for  the  Prop'.'tg.uiuu  of  the  (lospel, 
at  tlie  suggestion  of  lliihop  Middleton.  The  botanic 
garden  is  in  aiitlfully  laid  out,  an«l  rovers  300  acres  of 
ground:  lietwrt'n  It  and  the  bi>liop‘s  college  there  is 
.'un  exU'Dfitc  iilont  ition  of  teak,  wliivh,  although  not  in 
its  nativu  sol),  (iiriset  exrcedingl/  well.  There  are 
ftcveral  dry  and  other  dex-ks  on  lavih  sides  the  river, 
i in  which  vesse  ls  of  any  size  may  be  built  and  repaired  } 

' but  the  ships  ronstnicU’d  here  are  of  inferior  durability 
to  those  built  nl  Hiimiiay,  in  eotiscquence  of  the  frame- 
work being  of  inft  rior  wottd,  and  the  visible  pm- 
tioni  and  upper  works  alom>  of  te.ik ; all  the  timber  la 
Calcutta  abo,  without  the  fact  Iseing  outwardly  obvious, 
siiflfTs  greatly  from  the  devadatiuns  of  the  white  ant. 
In  every  part,  thi*  city  is  covered  by  an  amazing  mul- 
titude of  little  pool*,  or  reservoir*,  yet  tbe  soil  on  which 
it  stands  is  rcmark.vbly  dclicicut  in  springs,  none  having 
bt-cii  met  with  even  afler  boring  down  140  ft.,  till 
and  subaequentiy,  when  l>r  Ftrung  f<Kind  some  Id  iso- 
latmi  spots,  at  a depth  of  70  (t.  The  drainings  of  tho 
place,  with  such  portions  of  the  refuse  as  arc  not 
devoured  by  crows,  kites,  vultures.  adjuLAnts,  and 
pariah-dogs,  which  abound  in  the  streets,  and  at  night 
by  foxes  and  Jackalli  from  the  surrounding  country, 
are  conveyed  aw.iy.  by  a canal,  to  a large  shallow  salt 
laguno  about  44  in.  distant,  towards  the  K.  Petwceir 
Iho  city  and  this  lagum*  the  Cnimiry  is  filled  with  gar- 
dens, orchards,  aud  vilhiccs,  Imt  is  little  iiihabili'd  tiv 
Kuropcons.  The  tract  to  the  X.  is  drier,  hualtliier,  and 
more  open;  and  the  two  peat  roads  to  Dumdum,  the 
artillery  rantonroent,  anil  B.trrarkpoor,  the  cmintiy 
seat  of  the  Ooverntir-genrrul,  lie  over  a vast  extent 
of  fertile  country,  divided  into  rice-fici.ls,  otcliardB, 
and  ganlens,  .md  swaniiing  with  population.  The  vici- 
nity of  Calcutta  is  very  pleasing  ; *’  as  soon  as  Its  iKKind- 
ary  is  possaxl,  the  roa<is  wind  through  beautiful  vUlages, 
overhung  with  the  finest  and  most  pirturesquo  foliage 
the  world  can  show,  of  the  ba.'iyan,  the  palm,  the  lama- 
ritwl,  and  the  bHonboo.  hotiietimes  the  glute  open*  to 
plains  enverrd  with  the  rice-harvest,  nr  to  a slabt  of  the 
nr^Mul,  bright  river,  with  Its  ship*,  and  wootted  shores  ; 
sumettraes  it  contract*  into  little  winding  track*,  through 
fruit-trees,  gardens,  and  cottage* ; the  g^vdens  ferKed  m 
with  hCilges  of  aloe  and  pine-apple  ; tln'  cottages  ne.iter 
than  those  of  Calcutta,  and  mostly  of  m.its  and  white 
wicker-work,  with  thatthrnl  roofs  and  cauc  vi-ramlnlis. 
with  gourd*  trailing  over  them,  and  tlie  broad,  tall  plan- 
tain* clustering  round  them.”  The  rainy  *ea»ou  at 
Calcuti.!  gciuT.vlly  begins  about  June  12..  and  IcrtnUiaici 
Octotier  14-  The  aviragu  fall  of  rain  for  three  recent 
years  w.\s  50*83  Inches  ; tbe  annual  mean  of  the  baro- 
meter is  2^'764  ; of  the  Ihernmmeler,  78-  13*.  The  most 
plen'ont  aud  temperate  pcrlixl  of  the  year  Is  from  Ih  i. 
to  March  ; by  the  middle  of  April,  the  wcoihcr  becomes 
opiu^essivcly  not,  often  rising  to  10(1®  Fahr.  The  lowest 
temp,  in  Dec.  21.  itctfi,  was  found  to  be  2*  Fahr. 

Calcutta  enjoys  a very  extensive  internal  naiigation, 
by  means  of  the  (larges,  and  its  riumcriAis  arms  and 
tributaries  ; and  it  imniupotUcs  the  whole  of  the  ex- 
ternal trade  nf  Bengal.  It  is  now,  in  fact,  ('an'.on  perhaps 
excc|itcd,  the  greatest  cm|>or)um  of  the  Host ; the  gross 
lunmmt  of  its  import*  and  exports  amounting  to  from 
lO.ofki.rMKif.  to  I3,0ii(>,n0(2,  a year.  Tbe  principal  fo- 
reign tr*^  I*  in  tbe  hands  of  English  merchanu,  but 
tht  re  are  other*  amongst  the  Persian,  Hindoo,  For- 
tiiguv«e,  (Iret-k,  Armenbin,  Ar.  inhabit.xnU,  who  are  in  an 
extensive  way  of  iMisInc**.  The  native  Furtugiiese  ami 
Armenian  merchant''  have  Utterly  been  dt>cltning,  Uah 
in  wealth  and  importimee.  w hite,  on  tbe  other  band,  the 
Parsecs  have  incrtviied  in  nuintM>rs  and  cqnilcoce,  and 
tiicre  arc  several  possessing  a capital  of  250,0012. 


In  tlic  Year  1837-.l^  the  Value  of  Imports  at,  aisd  F.xporta 
from,  the  Fort  of  Calcutta  was  as  follows : — 
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Tbc  princlpul  Artklca  of  Import  aod  Report  Mere  as 
fuUuwa : — 
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A Tnblr,  shoKlno:  the  total  :ui)oiitit  of  the  import  and 
export  trade  of  Calcutta,  &c.  iu  1S96-37  aud  is 

Inserted  below. 


tnnummblo  small  emft  daily  arrive  from  the  Inferior, 
laiten  with  the  produce  and  manufoiiurrt  of  the  ilillernnt 
prnvK.  ; and  the  Calcutta  market  is  well  •upplii'tl  « ith  an 
Aliundancc  of  excellent  provisiutis:  K.ime,  snipes,  wild 
dneks.  teal,  and  orlulans,  arc  comparatively  rhc.ap  ; stalU 
fed  venison  is  as  fat  as  In  RngUml,  but  without  lUvnnr : 
an  Immense  variety  of  fruits  of  tine  quality  apixMr  on 
Fkirota?4m  tables ; an  exquisite  luxury  is  mot  with  in 
the  iaptutri  or  mango-dsh  (so  caUixl  because  It  Is  in  sea- 
son with  the  mango  fruit),  and  which  has  bnen  hitherto 
found  only  In  tho  rivers  of  Bengal,  the  Birman  empire, 
and  Comtoja  rivers. 

'J'be  poimlation  of  the  dty  Is  uneoually  distributed : 
its  N.  ana  central  portions,  especially  the  former,  are 
very  densely  inhabltm ; the  8.  part  much  less  so,  owing 
Co  the  dwcIHrms  of  Europeans  being  so  much  more  n Mely 
disnorsrd.  l^o  following  Is  the  latest  census  (1K37). 
giving  the  relative  proportions  of  the  diilbrcnt  race*  of 
resident  inhabitants : — 


Hindoos  • . 137.<Vd 

Moliammedans  &14,744 
Half  Castes  . 4.74G 

RnglUh  . . 3,l.t3 

Portuguese  • 3,1  h| 

French  • - 1C3 

Armenians  - G3G 
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Female*  • 
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831 

Parnc''.  and! 
Native  Chris- 1 
tUns  - 

144 

Low  Coites 
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Total 
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- 1I4.9M  ) 

- blgviOj  ’ 

229,714 

The  numfier  of  hmiff«,  huts.  Ac.,  In  l'<37,  «as  f>5.4n.\ 
exclusive  tif  the  Calrutta  is  the  «eat  of  the 

chief  Protolant  lusnim  of  India  of  the  ICvtahlithed 
t imrch  of  Knghmd  ; of  the  supreme  courts  of  justice  ; 
of  one  of  the  courts  of  circuit  .iiid  ap}i«*al  for  the  prr»i- 
dcncy  of  ; of  a \ irar-apostolic  of ' the  KoinUh 

church,  with  authority  over  U priests  and  10  churches, 
one  of  which  ts  in  ih:;t  city. 

Buropran  smicly  in  ralcutta  is  gay  and  convivial  ; and 
fMev  ami  dlimer-p.xrti«  >.  both  numerous  and  rpletidid. 
ar.*  given  hy  the  govermnmt  oflh  ers  and  wealthy  private 
iiulividnals.  A certain  dc-gree  of  oirmnllty  ami  vtiOho-s 
1«,  how'cvcr,  very  prev  ih-nt ; ami  the  Krahmlnlcal  iiisli. 
tiitinn  of  wovild  .apjK'ar  to  have  cumiuunicatixl 

itself  to  all  ranks  and  rlasM  s of  Kompeans. 

Bishop  Heber  observes,  th.it  the  large  dinner -partlei. 
in  adtlicum  to  the  geopraphlc.d  situation,  and  other  local 
l'oculLirlti**s  ; the  a-ijHrt  and  afeiiilt'i-turc  of  the  place; 
the  nniUiUidu  of  serv.ints,  want  of  funiiture  \n  the 
houses.  *c..  tend,  except  In  ri-v|:eet  of  rllm.ite.  to 
give  C.-iIcutta  a striking  rescniiil.uice  to  Pcter'-lmrg. 
Besides  private  p.irties.  there  ore  piiltlic  sulmripliuii 
assemhllo*.  w Ifh  co«ecrs4T*>yn/,  e^n'  erfs,  and  a theatre, 
though  the  l;\l(4-r  is  but  little  freuiu-nted.  It  is  usual 
with  Pnr.ipt  aiii  to  rise  early,  the  pleAS.uit<'-vt  tart  of  tl'C 
day  being  the  (lr>t  of  the  morniug ; alter  (Inneh), 
which  is  taken  between  S and  3 o'clock,  many  persons, 
during  the  summer  heats,  retire  to  vleep  for  two  or 
three  hours;  at  sunset  the  fashionable  drives  of  the 
Ksplatude  arc  crowded  with  Kiironcan  vehicles  of  all 
sorts,  and  the  dlouer-hour  soon  alter  succecils.  The 
equipages  of  Calcutta  embrace  barouches,  chariots,  til- 
buries, gigs,  kc.,  as  in  England,  drawn  by  a breed  of 
horses  which  liave  been  greatly  improved  through  the 
goviTnnient  stud  and  importatioDS  from  Europe  and 
Arabia:  but  a grotesque  and  peculiar  appearancu  slnLci 


An  Account  showing  tho  Total  Amount  of  the  Import  and  Export  Trade  of  Calcutta  in  10C.37  and  li^37-3it ; 
showing  also  th*  Amount  of  the  Trade  with  each  Cuimtry,  and  tlie  proportion  per  cemt.  wliieh  the  1'ra.lc  with 
each  Country  bears  to  the  Total  Amount  of  tbe  Trade.  l^U'i  Rttu-w  <J  Ihc  Commerce  qf  Uengat  for  I{i3b-;s7 
amd  1H37-38.) 
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J(M  CALDKR. 

tiic  cy<f  of  th«  Europe«n  in  the  Intermixture  of  AiUtic 
coAtumo*,  biftck  coachmen,  tkc.  in  the  Mrme.  Mo«t  vUiU 
at  a »hort  dittance  are  paid  in  paUnqulut.  the  l>earert 
of  which  are  from  EULuore,  Bebar,  or  the  northern 
Circar*.  and  run  illeotly,  bare-hemied.  and  almost 
naked.  Tlic  Aiiglo-lndlaii,  or  half-caste  population,  the 
prtHluct  of  an  Intercourse  between  Kuropeans  and  na- 
IItcs,  are  more  numerous  In  Calcutta  than  any  where 
eUo  in  India  ; they  arc  intelliftent.  industrious,  and  gene- 
rally well  educated,  and  possess  a degree  of  consideration 
in  the  eyes  of  the  natire  popuiation.  though  tiiey  are 
without  any  political  Induence.  All  of  them  speak  En- 
glish, as  well  as  the  native  dialect.  Many  of  the  half- 
caste  females,  daughters  of  mothers  of  hl^  caste,  are 
ediicaUtl  in  the  setnlnaries  in  and  near  Calcutta,  and 
often  marry  Euiopeani,  when  they  are  said  to  make 
most  umrxceptlonablc  wives  and  mothers:  their  chil- 
dreii.  in  this  case,  lose  in  one  or  two  generations  all 
diklinctire  r«Mrk  of  their  Indian  origin.  A consider- 
able number  of  the  new  semindars,  and  the  retlrod 
tr.'ideri  who  hare  become  wealthv,  reside  in  Calcutta ; 
where  they  have  houses  handsomely  furnished  in  the  Eu. 
ropean  style  ; drive  the  best  horses  and  equipages  ; have 
adopted  some  English  habits  and  tastes ; spesik  the 
Eiii:lish  language;  enter  Into  the  politics  of  the  British 
empire,  and  are  not  ignorant  of  English  literature.  With 
ail  this,  the  education  of  their  sons  is  often  miserably 
negtecteiL  and  they  turn  out  mere  spendthrifts  ; but  the 
fad  is  sufncienllr  and  generally  manifest,  that  the  native 
iultabitanls  of  ail  ranks  show  a willingness  to  learn  and 
speak  English,  an  increasing  aiixiety  to  send  their  chil- 
dren to  our  schools,  and  a growing  neglect  of  rasle  and 
other  national  prejudices  t tendencies  which.  If  pru;>erly 
taken  advantage  of,  may,  ere  long,  be  turned  much  to 
our  mutual  benefit. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  natives  have  a very  bad  cha- 
racter, being  proficients  in  liitrigise,  falsehood,  and  chi- 
canery; prune  to  perjury,  theft,  gambling,  and  all  kinds 
of  dishonesty:  and  of  a cowardly  dispovtllon  : but  it  Is 
genendly  ,'ulmltted  tiuit  tito  morality  of  the  native  Inha- 
biUuits  of  Calcutta  U at  a lower  ebb  than  that  of  those  in 
11)0  proviiieiAl  districts.  A perccotiblo  amundincnt  in  the 
morals  and  pursuits  of  the  {■e<)pte  Is,  however,  said  to  be 
Uking  place.  The  Bengalee  dialect,  which  had  long 
been  looked  on  with  much  prejudice  br  the  natives  of 
India,  is  now  reviving,  and  various  wuras  are  published 
ill  it  every  vear.  Kuinerout  periodical  wurKs,  news- 
pa(K>rs,  Ac.,  issue  from  the  press  In  Calcutta;  amongst 
which  ore  the  Bengal  Hurkaru  and  Chronicle,  the  QU- 
cuUa  Courier,  and  the  EngUsliman,  daily  ; one  paper 
twice,  and  another  three  times,  a week  ; 6 weekly  ones  ; 
of  which  one  is  in  the  native  tongue,  and  another,  the 
llcformcr.  an  English  paper,  conducted  by  native  gen- 
tlemen ; various  other  native  publications ; and  .1  tnomhly, 
and  ‘i  yearly  (English)  joumait.  'I'here  are  several 
ilUtIngiilshcd  scientitic,  literary,  and  other  assoclatluos, 
in  t.'ulcutta  ; as  the  Asiatic  S^cty,  which  owes  its  ori- 
gin to  Sir  W.  Jones;  the  Me<llcnl  and  Fliysical,  Agricul- 
tural and  llorlicultaral.  Societies;  ttie  Chamber  of 
Coinmcrre.  Trade  Association,  Ac.  To  the  very  able 
monthly  journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  we  have  been 
much  Indebted  In  this  and  various  articles  of  the  present 
work. 

In  I09S  the  British  factory  was  removed  thither 
froiu  llooghly ; but  In  the  early  part  of  the  last  century 
Calcutta  was  but  a paltry  village,  belonging  to  the 
Nmidea  district,  and  inhabited  chiefly  by  husbandmen. 
Chnwrlnghoe  was  also  but  a straggling  villap,  and  a 
hircst  jungle,  Intersperscil  here  and  there  with  iiatrhes 
i>l  cultivated  land,  covered  what  is  now  the  Esplanade, 
so  late  os  I7W.  In  that  year  Suraja-ul-I>owlah,  the 
soubahdar  of  Ben;^,  dis|>osscssed  the  English  of  their 
sc'ttlemciit ; on  which  occosluu  146  Englishmen,  who  had 
Itccn  left  to  defend  the  factory,  were  shut  up  at  night  in 
the  bbick  hole  (a  part  of  the  old  fort,  takeu  dowu  in 
Hl«),  of  which  number  only  23  were  found  alive  next 
morning.  Col.  Clive,  with  some  Biadras  troops,  retook 
tUlcutta  Jan.  1,  I7A7  ; since  which  it  has  been  <]^uietlj 
retained  by  the  British,  and  risen  to  its  present  degree 
of  lioportanco.  (HamttUm'$  E.  I.  Gax.  1.  3.&— 32A. ; 
namiium't  Hindoatan,  1.48^1.;  Urbtr'i  Journal.  Ifc.  ; 
JifumaU  qf  the  Anaitc  Soc.  of  Great  Britaim  ami  Bengal^ 
Ac. ; Mod.  Trap.  ix.  3f^ll»  ) 

CAI.DKK,  a river  o(  England.  In  Yorkshire,  rises  on 
the  B.K.  sitle  of  Boleswortn-hlll,  in  the  grand  central 
range  of  English  mountains,  and  flowing  in  an  K.  direc- 
tion, at  a little  distance  from  HaJiCax  and  Dewsbury,  and 
pn«t  Waketiokl.  unites  with  the  Aire  at  CasUeford.  Tliis 
river  IS  of  great  importance  in  the  canal  system  of  York- 
shire and  LAncashtre,  and  has  been  rendered  navigable 
for  a great  part  of  its  course.  Another  river  of  the  same 
name  rises  on  the  W.  tide  of  the  ssme  htll.  and,  flowing 
W.,  Wls  into  the  Kibble.  It  Is  of  very  luferlor  im- 
portance. (See  HcMaaa.l 

CAI.ICCT,  a marit.  dlstr.  of  lUndostan,  prov.  Ma- 
labar, which  iM. 

Csucvr.  a marlt.  town  of  Hiodostan,  cap.  of  the 


CALIFORNIA. 

atove  district,  and  of  the  prov.  Malabar,  6A  m.  .S.W. 
.Heriogapatam,  aodSSOm.  W..S.W.  Madras;  lat.  11*^18' 
N.,  long.  K.  Pop.  S-VrtiO.  ? The  principal  exports 

arc  pc;>per,  teak,  sandal-wnMl.  cardamoms,  cuir,  corilage, 
and  wax  ; but  Calicut  U destitute  of  any  good  harbour. 
This  was  the  first  place  in  India  made  by  tlio  Pnrtu;nicsa 
under  Vasco  de  Cama,  who  arrived  here  )Hh  May, 
141M.  In  1.^  the  Portuguese  were  repulsed,  with  great 
slaughter.  In  an  attack  on  the  place,  and  their  commander 
kUltd.  Id  17G6  it  was  taken  by  llyder  All,  and  Tlppoo 
afterwards  destroyed  the  fort  anid  town,  obliging  the  In- 
haldtants  to  migrate  to  Kelluru ; but  on  ibe  coitquest  of 
the  prov.  by  the  British  In  I7V0,  most  of  them  returned 
to  it,  and  In  IhmiO  C'alicut  again  numbered  &.000  houses. 
(HamiUom's  K.  /.  Goa.  1.  326. ; Journal  qftke  Atiat.  Soc. 
ii.  346.) 

CALIFORXIA,  a country  of  N.  America,  exteoding 
along  its  W.  coast  from  22^  4>«'  to  4'/^  N.  lot.,  and  between 
long.  107^  and  124'^  W.,  having  N.  the  W.  territories  be- 
longing to  the  U.  Stales,  K.  Mexico  and  the  Culph  of 
California,  and  S.  and  W.  the  N.  Pacific  Ocean.  It  Is 
naturally  divided  Into  Old  or  lojwer,  and  New  or  Coper, 
California  ; which,  as  (Ivey  differ  widely,  Ugh  as  to  fonn- 
aiion  and  products,  we  shall  notice  sefiarately. 

CsLiroaNU  (LowEi),  a long  mirrow  peninsula  on  th« 
W.  coast  of  N.  America,  between  22*^  4a'  and  32^  N.  lat., 
and  10b®  IH'  to  ll©^  30*  W.  long.,  having  N.  Upper  Ca- 
lifornia, R.  the  fiulph  of  C.ilifumia,  which  separates  It  In 
almost  Its  entire  length  from  the  Mexican  prov.  of  Hoivora, 
and  S.  and  W.  the  N.  Pacific  Ocean  ; length  about  70t 
m. ; breadth  varying  fmm  30  to  100  m..  with  an  average 
of  60  or  Go  m. ; area  38,000  sq.  m.  Pop.  perhaps  not 
more  than  14JXK)or  15,000.  (EbrAcs.) 

A chain  of  rocky  mountains,  not  more  than  5,000  ft.  la 
height,  runs  through  Che  ceutre  of  the  peninsula  from 
S.E.  to  N.W.  The  surtico  of  the  country  consists  of 
groups  of  bare  rocks  broken  by  ravines  and  hills,  inter- 
spersed with  tracts  of  a sandy  soil  nearly  as  unproductive. 
It  is,  Id  Curt,  one  of  the  most  barren  and  unattractive 
regions  within  the  temperate  tone.  In  some  sheltered 
spots,  where  the  soil  has  not  been  carriixl  away  by  the 
torrents  from  the  mountains,  or  In  others  which  chance 
to  bo  fertilised  by  small  streams  (which  are  very  scarce), 
there  is  mould  of  great  fertility  ; but  such  spots  are 
rare  and  of  small  extent.  There  are  some  tolerable 
harliours  ; but  the  same  barrenness  reigns  around  them 
that  prevails  elsewhere,  and  renders  them  Ineligible  as 
situations  for  towns.  I^iwrr  California  is  said  to  be  rather 
rich  in  minerals.  At  its  S.  extremity  there  arc  argentife- 
rous lead  ores  ; in  other  parts  there  are  mines  of  gold  and 
■liver ; but  of  these  none  are  now  wrought,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  those  of  San  Antonio,  in  or  about  the  24th  paral- 
lel. which  alTord  a trifling  produce.  The  climate  is  exces- 
sively dry  and  hot : unlike  Stexteo,  the  rains,  except  in  tl>e 
most  southerly  ports  of  the  peninsula,  occur  during  the 
winter  months  ; summer  rains  scarcely  ocevir  N.  of  I.0- 
reto,  neor  lat.  'iG®  N.  Violent  hurricanes  arc  freaumt, 
but  not  earthquakes.  Timber  Is  very  scarce,  and  by  for 
the  greater  portion  of  the  country  is  lnca]»able  of  pro. 
ducing  a single  blade  of  com.  The  sheltered  valleys  only 
near  tne  different  missions  are  cultivated  witli  maixe,  and 
yield  a variety  of  friiits.  1)011*$,  figs,  he.,  are  dried,  pro- 
servod,  and  ex|K>rted : wine  Is  aUo  made  and  exportc^l, 
and  a kind  of  spirit  U aisUlled  ftom  the  muscat.  Cattlo 
are  rather  numerous  as  compared  with  the  population, 
and  feed  in  part  on  the  leaves  of  the  musqulto  tree,  a 
spcdcs  of  acaclA  Wolves,  foxes,  deer,  goats,  M*verol 
snakes,  lisards.  and  scor]ii(ms  are  amongst  the  wild  ani- 
mals ; and  the  fertility  of  the  sea.  If  prn{H>rly  token  ad- 
vantage of.  would  make  amends  fur  the  indomitalile  bar. 
renness  of  the  land.  The  pearl-fishery  in  the  Gulph  of 
California  has  been  famed  from  its  first  discovery,  and  in 
the  l7Ui  and  IWh  centuries  large  quanliUcs  of  pearls  were 
obtained  by  the  Spanish  adventurers.  Violrai  raeswa.  at- 
tended with  frequent  loss  of  life  to  the  Indlaiit,  were 
often  resorted  to,  to  carry  on  the  fishery : U was  cusUim- 
ary  with  the  Spaniards  to  kidnap  and  employ  by  force  as 
divers  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  cosuU  and  blaros  of  the 
h they  could  lay  their  hands  on.  When  the  Jesuits 
seitleu  In  California,  they  obtained  the  prohIbiUou  u( 
such  practices  towards  the  Indians  under  their  pro- 
tection ; and  divers  were  then  brought  from  the  opposite 
or  Mexican  side  of  the  gulph,  in  which  none  were  allowed 
to  fish  for  pearls  but  such  as  had  the  viceroy's  licence. 
When  prosecuted  to  Us  greatest  extent,  frtrni  600  to  noq 
divers  were  employed ; the  H»hery  was  carried  on  liy 
vessels  of  1.5  to  30  tons'  bunlevi.  Thu  orvters  were  di- 
vided as  follows  : two  for  the  “armador,'*  or  owner  of 
the  vessel  two  for  the  *'  busos."  or  divers  ; and  one  for 
the  king,  whose  fifth,  at  the  cominencemcnt  of  the  17th 
century,  often  produced  a value  of  no  less  than  12.000 
dollars  per  annum  for  every  bark  employed.  The  oysters 
were  then  Immediately  opened.  The  pearls  found  In  those 
belonging  to  the  divers  were  eqtr  lly  divided  amongst 
them,  arwl  either  sold  on  tlie  Instant  to  the  armador,  to 
whom  tbev  were  always  Imleiged  for  their  oulllt'and 
f>^vious  auvauces,  or  to  dealers  on  ihurr,  who  supplied 
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th<‘m  with  ipiritt,  chocolato,  siiffar,  dgnn.  Ac.,  and  who 
oft(‘n  rcanoa  more  profit  than  the  annatlor*.  In  lasA, 
Ca|iUin  flail  M)’i  thcoptert  were  dlficrrotly distributed : 
the  largest  w ere  first  Wd  aside  for  the  Virgin,  and  of  the 
rest,  K were  the  share  of  the  owners.  8 of  the  divers,  and  2 
onijr  of  the  government.  Sixteen  or  IH  small  vessels  are  now 
anmully  employed  In  the  giilph,  each  of  which  obtains, 
m favourable  seasons,  from  600  to  1 .000  dollars’  worth  of 
pearls.  In  IH.'M,  four  tolerably  large  vessels  from  the  op* 
polite  coast  of  Mexico,  with  180  divers,  together  obtained 
pearls  to  the  value  of  2,6no/.  (Forbfs.)  Pearls,  tortoiso* 
shell,  a few  bullocks’  bides,  dried  beef,  dried  fruits, 
cheese,  soa|>,  Ac.,  constitute  all  the  exports  of  Lower  C'a- 
lifomta,  which  are  mostly  sent  to  San  Hlas  and  Maaatlan. 
iu  small  coasting  vessels.  The  imports  are  — provlsiuiis, 
clothing,  agricultural  and  domestic  utensils,  supplies  for 
the  reremouies  of  the  church,  and  a small  amount  of  the 
ortlln.vry  luxuries  of  life. 

I'liit  country  was  dlseorered  by  Hernando  de  Orl* 
jalra  in  1.134  ; but  no  settlement  was  made  by  the  Spa- 
niards till  towards  the  conclusion  of  the  succeeding 
century,  when  some  Jesuits  established  themselves 
here,  with  the  view  of  converting  the  natives.  They 
found  the  latter  feeble,  timid,  and  Indoltmt,  little  ad* 
vsineed  above  the  rudest  state  of  barbarism  ; living  by 
hunting  and  fishing  and  the  spontaneous  produce  or  the 
soil,  destitute  of  af^culture;  the  men  without  anyco* 
vering  whatever,  and  any  fix^  forms  of  government  or 
relisioD  a|it>arently  unknown,  l^reto,  considered  the 
ranltai.  ann  various  other  small  settlements,  were  esta* 
biuhed  in  difi’emU  parts  of  the  country  by  the  Jesuits, 
who  instructed  the  natives  In  agriculture,  and  persuaded 
many  of  them  to  adopt  settled  habitations ; but  this  clvlU 
ivatlon  has  taken  no  real  root,  and  the  Indians  appear  to 
lie  rapidly  diminishing.  Perhaps  half  the  natives  of 
Lower  ('alifornla  have  been  nominally  converted  to 
t'liri^tlanlty.  (Jbrfrcs,  Aifj.,  Ca/(fomi/$,  IH39,  1 — 75.; 

Dr.,  id  Oeog.  Jomm.,  vol.  v.  Ac.) 

CvLiroasu  iL'rrsR  oi  New),  in  its  widest  sense, 
comprises  ail  that  extensive  poitlon  of  N’.  America 
Ix'tween  lat.  32^  and  42^  N.,  and  long.  107^ and  i‘24’-'  W. 
>1  ithin  these  limits  it  includes  the  territory  discovered 
by  Sir  F.  Drake,  and  named  by  bim  New  Alldon ; and 
hits  N.  the  W.  territories  clairora  by  the  United  States  ; 
E.  the  river  Colorado,  whkh  separates  it  from  Mexico ; 
S.  Lower  California;  and  W.  the  N.  Pacific  Ocean. 
The  K.  and  central  parts  of  this  region  are  occupied  br 
the  Ibx'ky  Mountains,  an  Immense  chain  running  If. 
and  S.  ; and  on  the  W.  side  of  these,  by  a dry  and  sandy 
plain  or  desert,  atwut  700  m.  in  length,  with  a breadth  of 
about  loom,  at  its  S..  and  200m.  at  its  N.  extremity. 
This  plain  forms  the  E.  boundarr  of  the  inhabited,  and 
iiMlrrd  only  habitable  portion  of  Upner  California.  Tbe 
part  Inhabited  by  Euro|>eans  and  otner  foreign  settlers  is 
merely  a tract  extending  along  the  shore  oi  the  Pacific 
for  about  500  m.,  and  bonded  inland  by  tbe  first  range 
of  hills,  with  an  average  breadth  of  40  m. ; are-a  about 
20,0(10  sq.  m.  Pop.  (1831)  23,000.  This  territory  has 
iMTcn  thus  divided 
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The  first  ridge  of  mountains  met  with  on  passing  Inland 
1*  a rontlniiatinn  of  the  central  chain  of  Lower  Califor- 
nia, which,  after  entering  this  portion  of  the  country, 
divides  into  several  ranges,  which  diverge  from  each 
other  as  they  advance  N.  Some  of  the  more  inland 
ranges  are  constantly  capped  with  snow,  and  It  is  sup* 
posT^l  In  about  4'/^  N.  lat.  they  join  the  table-land,  which 
divides  the  waters  flowing  Into  the  Columbia  river  from 
those  which  fall  into  the  My  of  San  Fnusdsco.  Surface 
of  the  country  near  the  ocean  very  diversified  ; in  some 

C laces  elevated  into  ranges  of  bill  from  1,000  to  3,000  ft. 

tgh.  In  others  spread  out  into  extensive  plains.  Some 
of  the  bills  seem  chiefly  composed  of  sandstone ; the 
snil  elsewhere  Is  often  llrtt  ana  sandy,  though  fertile,  ur 
of  the  richest  loam : m some  spots  it  is  marshy.  b«it 
generally  it  Is  characterised  by  dryness.  Upper  Callfor* 
nljt  post^S(tt  several  good  harbours : San  Francisco,  In 
lat.  Is  one  of  the  largest  and  best  on  the  W.  coast 
of  America.  The  country  immediately  behind  the  first 
range  of  mountains  is  said  to  be  superior  even  to  that 
near  the  shore,  and  to  consist  of  plains,  lakes,  and  hills, 
bmutlfullr  diversified,  very  fertile,  and  abounding  with 
timber.  The  plain  between  the  first  and  second  moun- 
tain-ranges contains  the  two  Tule  lakes.  These,  which 
arc  of  verv  considerable  dimensions,  are  connected  by  a 
liver,  which,  following  a N.W.  course.  Calls,  after  es- 
caping from  the  N.  extreml^  of  the  upper  lake,  into 
the  Bay  of  Sc  Francisco.  After  tbe  Rio  Colorado,  tbe 
largest  livers  are  those  which  fall  into  the  Bay  of  St. 
Fratieitco:  the  principal  Is  the  Sagramento;  toe  only 
river  in  the  country  which  has  a S.  direction,  it  Is  navisa- 
bit*  for  several  hundred  miles  luland,  umI,  like  the  Colo* 


TMue  ( auu  in  uim  mprvi,  u wcii 
of  verotablo  and  animal  life,  and  the 
r its  districts,  it  strikingly  contrasts 
nmla.  There  is  a profusion  of  fo- 


rado,  runs  through  a country  capable  of  sustaining  a 
larm  population.  The  San  Joachim  and  Jesus  Marla  are 
both  largo  and  navigable  streams,  discharging  themselves 
into  tbe  same  bay  ; Che  Rio  do  San  Buenaventura  has  a 
N.W.  course  of  nearly  200  m.,  and  falls  into  the  Bay  of 
Monterey.  The  other  streams  are  mere  rivulets,  and 
the  general  Infrequency  of  rivers  and  springs  is  the 
chief  defect  of  Che  country  ; though  water  may  be  ob- 
tained In  most  places  by  dl^ng.  The  climate  of  Cali- 
fomla.  and  lodera  of  all  the  country  on  the  W.  side  of 
the  Kucky  Mountains,  it  considerably  warmer  than  that  of 
tbe  country  in  the  B.  parts  of  America,  In  the  some 
latitudes.  Near  the  Colorado,  the  heat  of  summer  is 
sometimes  intense,  reaching  140°  Fahr.(  Coulter) : during 
the  month  of  December.  1820.  Capt.  Beeclu*y  mund  the 
mean  temperature  at  San  Francisco  63°  2^.  Fall  r.  So  ftir  as 
known,  nuDeralsars  of  rery  little  importance;  P..  of  .Santa 
Ynex(about  lat  34°  3fr).  asmall  silver  mine  was  wrought 
for  some  time,  and  small  quantities  of  gold  have  been  roui;d 
in  one  of  the  streams  ftuling  into  tbe  S.  Tule  lake ; but 
excepting  these,  limestone  and  clay,  none  else  have  been 
discovert  of  any  value;  and  in  this  respect,  as  well  aa 

In  Its  abundance  of  ve; 

fertility  of  some  of  i..  _ 
with  Lower  California.  There  is  a proft 
rest  treus,  iucludlng  oak,  elm,  ash,  beech,  birch,  planes, 
and  many  varieties  of  pine,  which  grow  to  a lar^  sise, 
and  are  often  spread  out  into  extensive  forests.  Its  abun- 
dance of  timber,  and  the  goodness  of  Its  shores,  afford 
great  fkdiities  fur  ship-bulldlng  and  tbe  acquisition  of 
maritime  Imtiortance.  Although  many  fine  fruits  are 
easily  cultivated,  few  arc  indigenous.  Amongst  those 
whicn  are,  is  a tpecii^s  of  vine,  producing  grapes  of  con- 
siderable site,  and  so  plentiful,  that  ctmsideraole  quanli- 
tifts  of  brandy  are  made  from  them.  Among  the  wild 
animals,  Forbes  reckons  tbe  American  lion  ( F<;/is  comco- 
tor),  the  American  tiger  (Peitsonca),  buflMoi*s.  stags, 
roes,  elks,  the  wild  mountain  cat,  bears,  wolves,  iackals, 
numerous  herds  of  wild  cattle,  foxes,  polecats,  otters, 
beavers,  hares,  rabbits,  and  a profusion  of  other  kinds  of 
game.  Tbe  elk,  and  argali  (Octspggargsw,  Cuv.)  are 
domesticated;  the  bison  is  huntoa  for  its  ^in,  which 
is  used  In  many  parts  of  Spanish  America  as  a bed  ur 
carpet.  Birds  are  exceeoingly  abundant.  Utters  and 
beavers  are  found  in  all  the  rivers,  lakes,  and  bays  ; but 
their  numbers  have  greatly  decreased,  since  the  country 
began  to  be  more  seulea.  Captain  Beechey  estimalod 
the  annual  export  of  skins  In  1824  at  2,(i00 ; and  the 
quantity  is  now  probably  less  than  this,  though  it  might 
no  doubt  be  Increased  by  a better  srsti’m  of  hunting. 
The  sea  contains  exhaustless  stores  of  fish. 

The  Indians  of  Upper  California  are  seldom  much 
more  than  6 ft.  in  heignt,  and  of  a dark  copper-colour  ; 
they  have  projecting  lips,  broad  and  fiat  noses,  low  fore- 
heads, over  which  tneir  hair,  which  Is  long  and  straight, 
grows  down  near  the  eyebrows ; beard  generally  scanty. 
They  have  a timid  carnage,  are  Indolent,  pusilUnImous, 
and  without  any  of  the  toldness,  Industry,  arul  activity 
evinced  by  the  lodians  nearer  tbe  pole.  Excepting  those 
that  have  been  converted  in  the  diflbrent  mlssloos.  tlm 
women  go  nearly,  and  the  men  entirely,  naked.  They 
are  filthy  In  their  habits,  have  few  artlaes  of  ftirnlture, 
and  live  in  wigwams  built  In  great  part  of  a kitsd  of  bul- 
rush. of  which  also  they  construct  their  rafts,  and  what 
clothing  they  use.  In  tnclr  primitive  state  they  have  no 
agriculture,  out  subsist  on  wild  herbs,  seed*,  which  the 
women  collect  and  grind  into  a meal,  fish,  the  Tetiactre 
on  the  shores,  the  products  of  tbe  chase,  and  whale's 
ftMh  and  blubber,  whenever  that  animal  is  cast  upon  the 
shore  ; an  event  which  oocasloos  great  rejoicing. 

In  1831,  18,700  Indians,  nominally  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity, resided  in  the  21  mlssloos.  The  men  are  em- 
ployed in  agricultural  labours,  or  in  the  warehouses  and 
laboratories  of  the  mission  ; the  women  are  occupied  in 
spinning,  ^ndlng  corn,  and  other  domestic  duties.  All 
are  fed  ana  clotb^  by  tbe  friars,  to  whom  they  are,  in 
fact,  slave* : Uidr  mMei  and  condition  of  life  have  been 
somewhat  bnproved  ; but  Ibetr  numbers  are  evidently 
dtanlnlshing.  The  whole  of  the  free  settlers,  including 
those  of  mixed  blood,  do  not  exceed  A.OOO.  Tbe  greatest 

SsrC  of  the  lands,  and  especially  those  to  the  S.  of 
loDtrrey,  are  in  the  hands  of  the  missionaries  : those 
parts,  however,  which,  both  as  to  fertility  and  climate, 
are  best  suited  for  emigrants,  lie  N.  and  K.  of  the  Bay 
of  Francisco : these  are  as  yet  unoccupied,  and  peculiarly 
favourable  for  tbe  culture  of  grain,  arid  for  the  roaring  of 
rattle.  In  1831,  the  harvmt  produced  14,438 quarters,  of 
which  7,857  were  wheat,  and  the  rest  maUe,  wley,  Ac. 

l*he  potato  thrives  in  California,  and,  as  well  as  all 
green  p^-herbs,  was  Introduced  by  the  Europeans : tho 
soil  and  climate  are  found  very  suitable  for  dax ; hemp 
of  good  quality  was  formerly  cultivated  to  a ronsldrrahie 
extent.  The  vine  ( VUi»  9inijrra\  thrives  in  on  extraor- 
dinary degree,  and  wines  and  onmdies  nf  a superior 
quality  are  made  In  large  quantities.  California  has 
analogous  latitudes  with  tlie  finest  wine  countries  In 
the  world,  and  will  probably,  at  a future  period,  be- 


SOS  CALLAII  (EL), 

comr  crlobrat«d  for  wlprt.  The  olive  it  pro- 
duoHl  in  very  ereal  perfection.  Cattle,  however,  have 
hitherto  been  the  ttaiile  produre  of  the  country.  Their 
increave  ilnce  their  inlixMluctlim.  in  i7f>0-70,  hat  been 
quiU*  extraorditury.  the  ttuck  in  IMl  bt'ing,  of — 
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besl>lea  numcroui  herd*  ninnIngwiM.  lU  chief  exnortii 
are  hide*,  tallow,  and  catlle.with  tmallquantilieiof  a neat, 
winr,.rait>int,  and  olive*  ; the  whole  amounting  in  value, 
prrhap*.  to  a year.  The  chief  import*  are  voritHja 

kind*  of  useful  utaaiitactures,  w ith  deal*,  salt,  silk*,  can- 
dles, Ac.  The  presiUto*  are  military  govemmenu, 
administered  formerly,  underr  the  Mexkanf.  by  a com- 
mandant. with  a tKHiy  of  alxtm  "iMt  Inferior  troops.  The 


C.\LMAR. 

IJoa  of  the  groat  tboroughfaro  leading  to  tliate  romantic 
scene*.  Not  fewer,  at  an  average,  than  AO  strangers  arc 
said  to  sleep  in  Callander  every  night  during  five 
months  of  summer  and  autumn,  on  their  way  to  ami 
from  the  Trotarhs.  The  place  alxmixls  with  inns,  and 
most  hmiilics  lot  l>eds  for  the  nreommodation  oftru- 
Tellers.  The  head  inn,  latelv  iHiilt,  would  do  no  dit. 
criniit  to  any  town  of  the  kingdom.  Manufactures 
hare  not  yrt  found  their  war  to  this  plasre.  The  town  is 
built  on  jetu.  or  building  leases,  buidiug  of  the  noble 
family  of  Perth,  now  represented  by  l ord  Willougliby 
d'1-..resby ; to  each  of  w hi.  h is  nitachcd  an  acre  or  muru 
of  ground,  varving  in  yearly  rent  froui  1/.  Ids.  to  3/.,  so 
that  each  f.tmily  lias  a source  of  etnidoyment  wlthiu 
itself,  almost  |H«culiar  to  Call.indrr.  The  only  public 
building  m the  town  is  the  {Mr.di  cliimh,  a m<.*dem 
ediilce,  wiut  a Bpliu,  It  lias  also  an  (.dbdent  parish 
SchrK'l. 

C.\LI-.\0,  a tea  port  town  of  Peru,  «i>out  fim.  VV. 


hea«t  place*  of  the  pretidio*  are  commonly  a saiiare  <»f  i from  Lima,  of  whuii  It  is  the  port,  on  the  N.  side  of 
BiMtut  yds.,  turrounded  by  a wall  of  uuDurned  liricks,  ’ a nrojocting  tongue  of  land,  uppoiite  to  the  liarren  islaml 
and  containing  a few  hoii«es,  barracks,  church,  a-c.  ; at  of  Kan  L'lrenzo,  whiili  prolix  t*  the  W^sidc  of  its  bay  ; 
a short  distance  from  each  U a small  fort ; ImiI  ail  are  I lal.  12^  T 4-V'  S.,  long.  77'^  V lo"  W.  The  hnuies  'in 
very  ill  kejg  ami  Insignificant.  In  their  noiglibotirhood  the  town  are  mean  and  poor,  with  mud  walls  bikI  flat 
are  some  roncAos,  or  ruUonal  farms,  sot  apart  for  the  ! roofs,  k Is  well  fortirted.  The  roAilstixMl  Is  hy  far  the 
use  of  the  soldier*.  The  varinus  missions  are  du*tcri  of . best  on  the  Permian  coast,  with  gnint  anchorage  In  from 

* ■ ■ 7 t*»  lU  huhotns.  'I  here  it  a rudely  conttructiHl  pier, 

within  which  icsseUuf  large  iriirden  may  load  and  un- 
load. There  is  a very  goml  carriage  road  from  Callao  to 
Lima.  The  priwcnt  town  is  of  comp.xrBtlvely  moil«Tn 
origin;  tire  former  town  haring  isecn  whutly  dcstroyrxi 
and  submerged  in  a dreadful  earthquake  that  oicurre  I 
in  1746.  whiih  also  drttrnvtxl  great  iiart  »f  Idma.  In 
calm  weather  the  ruins  of  the  old  town  arc  st  II  visiblo 
under  (he  water  at  a short  distance  Irom  the  present 
town.  In  Nm ember,  iN'Al,  Ixird  Cochrane  cut  out  tho 
P^meraldA,  a large  S)>atii!>h  ship  of  war,  from  under  tho 
nf  (iiecaslh-t  of  t'allBO.  Thi'sc  surrcndernl  to  tlie 


hmi*es  usually  IhiIU  in  a square,  with  a territory  of  aliout 
l.%  *q.  m.  each,  free  from  govemmemt  taxes,  and  rm-li 
sulmrdinate  to  a Franciscan  fHar.  termed  a prr/ert. 

Tbenraresraall/rectowns.inhabited  l»y  rtftlred  soldiers. 

Ac.,  which  have  their  own  mayor.  town-couDcil,  and 
internal  jurUdiction.  I'his  country  was  in  part  dis- 
covered by  I'^dwillo,  a Spanish  Davlgitnr.  In  I.S42,  and 
it*  N- part,  called  New  Albion,  by  Sir  F.  Drake,  in  Ift7X. 

In  l7tN  it  was  first  colonised  nv  the  S{>aiiurds,  and 
until  after  the  revedution  in  Mexfen,  formixl  a province 
of  chat  country.  lu  Nov.  li<W,  the  pimple  of  Moiilerey  and 
its  vicinity  rose,  attackixi  and  suMuixl  the  garrison,  ex- 
pelled  all  the  Mexican  functionaries  and  troops,  declared  indeiyiulents  in  the  course  of  the  following  year. 
L'aiifomla  indi‘peiid«-tit,  and  established  a congress  of;  (•Veecnsun’s  5.  JtiUTwa,  1.  134.  ^c.  g llsU't  §.  Atne^ 
diqmliei  for  lu  future  govemimnt.  {Fvrhet't  C.i*/or-  ' i ' * 
n>a.  1<K*,  pp.  7H— S'STu;  CuulUr,  Dr.,  in  iifog.  Jounuil,  ! 


rol.  V.) 

AI.L.AII  fF.L).  a town  of  Darhary.  reg.  Algiers,  on  a 
mountain,  .md  summnded  by  ramilications  of  the  Allas, 
|.^  m.  N.FI.  Mssi-ara.  It  is  a dirty  and  iU-cimtriiixl 
town,  having  nrilher  drains,  pavement,  nor  cause 


rh*.j.  Ac.) 

CALLK  (I/A),  a factory  founded  by  the  French  African 
Company,  on  the  N.  coa*t  of  Africa,  reg.  .Dgicri.  ne.xr 
the  Tunisian  firuntter.  It  standi  on  a ;H-niiistilated  n<ck 
nearly  surriamded  by-  the  sea,  and  w as  well  fortlfieil.  This 


was  fiirnx'rly  the  prfnci|*n.l  seat  of  the  coral  tiihory  car- 
ried on  ahmg  the  Uarliary  coast.  It  was  nearly  di** 
ays.  It  has  a citadel,  and  a'  large  manufactory  of  ' str<»vrd  by  the  Algerines  ir  1^27. 

..<1  ' r*Af  T iiwt'u  .r.  i„i 


carpets  and  6wrfioo«<'s,  or  woollen  cloaks.  Several  ril 
lage*  in  the  neiKhliourhood  are  engaged  In  the  same 
cmplii>-menL  Dr.  Shaw  thinks,  that  it  may  have  b*X'n 
the  or  Ag^ac  of  Ptolemy.  ( jAnic's  7Vizec4s,  M ed. 

p.  25  ) 

CA  LLAN,  an  ini.  town  of  Ireland,  co.  Kilkenny,  pror. 
Leinster,  on  the  King'*  Ulver,  an  afttuent  of  the  Nnre, 
72  m.  S.W.  hy  S.  Dublin.  Pup.  of  the  town,  liberties, 
nnd  parish,  in  l*t2l,  b.C78  : in  IH3I.  6.111 ; aiW  in  l>34, 
n,262;  of  which  1^  were  of  the  established  church,  and 
b,«6.A  H.  Catholic*.  The  town  was  aiu-jcntly  walled, 
nnd  B place  of  conskierablc  strength  ; but  was  stormed 
and  dbrn-intlad  by  Cromwell  in  l4.V).  The  streils  form 
a CTots,  with  lane*  branching  from  them,  and  the  hou»es 
are.  In  Brnrral,  very  indiflerent.  The  parish  church  was 
anciently  a monastic  tmildlng ; the  Konian  Catholic  chnpel 
is  modrm.  There  is  also  an  Augustine  rrhiry,  witn  a 
large  cfaa|>el,  a national  tchonl.  a dispensary,  und  a loan 
fund.  A party  of  the  constabulary  i*  slaiionixl  here. 
The  corporation,  which  conslstB  of  a sovereign,  bur- 
and  freemen,  returtird  2 mem.  to  the  Irish 
ll.  of  i\  till  the  Union,  when  It  was  disfrajichiseil.  'J'he 
llbertie*  extend  to  a considerate  distance  round  the 
town.  The  only  trade  is  in  grain.  Markets,  held  In  a 
small  market-house,  on  Tuetdars  and  Saturdays;  and 
for  pigs,  on  every  Monday  from  January  to  May.  Fairs 
iiclu  on  4lh  Mar.  13th  June,  loth  July,  21st  August,  lOth 
October,  4lh  N«>veml>er,  and  14th  IXsxrmU*r.  Post-office 
revenue  in  |S3<>,  2337.;  in  I<t6,  3|m4,  The  mail  coach 
from  Dublin  to  Cork  passes  through  Callan.  and  a car 
plies  to  It  from  Clonmell  three  film's  a week,  conveying 
an  average  of  four  passengers  eacli  trip.  (S'/a/,  ^urv.  g 
knihiar/  Urp.) 

C.M.IjANDKTI,  a bor.  of  Scotland,  co.  Perth,  valley 
of  Mi'Uteith.  bcnutifuily  situ.xted  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Teith,  16  m.  N.W.  Stirling,  It  may  be  rcganhii  as  the 
threshold  of  the  HIghUnds  in  this  quarter,  nnd  It  sur- 
rouodi^  on  all  aides  except  the  S.  by  stupendous  moun- 
tain*, forming  part  of  the  (ir.MTmlans  i llruledi,  the  highest 
ami  mo*t  *trikmg.  being  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

pop.  I ,‘idO.  (iot'ilc  and  Knglith  are  both  s (tokeu,  and  the 
Highland  dress  Is  partiallr  worn.  A classical  Interest  has 
oflate  year*  been  ioipartcil  tt>  this  town,  and  to  the  district 
with  which  it  Is  eonmx-trd,  by  Kir  Walter  Scott’s  poem 
of  **  The  I/aily  of  the  Lake."  Loch  Katiieriiie  and  the 
Troaai-h*  (“bristled  counlrr”),  *o  rel«-brate»l  in  that 
poeiii.  He  1U  m.  W - from  CalmiHter  ; ajhl  the  activitv  and 
pri»s|M*rity  which  mark  tlds  neat  little  town  arecblnffy: 
oscribobW  to  the  advantages  U derive*  fhsm  lying  In  the 


c'allIankk,  an  ini.  town  of  Ilindostan,  prov.  Au- 
rungabail,pre«jd.  thimbay,  24  m.  N.E.  (hat  city  ; lat.  uic* 

l. y  N.,  hmg.  73^  !•>'  H.  It  IS  tlw'  cap.  of  adistr.of  the  same 
name,  and  stands  on  the  S.  bank  of  the  (';ulas  river,  sur- 
rounded liy  ruins:  it  i».  however,  populous,  and  carries 
on  some  trade  in  cocoa-nuts,  oil,  coarse  cloths,  brass, 
and  earthenware.  It  surtainiH)  many  sieges  during  titn 
wars  iM't ween  the  Moguls  and  Maliratias.  Thedlstrlvt 
of  Caliianee  is  a strong  hilly  country  exlemllng  along  tho 
s«a-cnast,  op|H>sUe  ihr  blonds  of  ikimbay,  S.-ilsette,  Arc., 
bounded  K.  by  the  W.  Ghaut*,  and  cuiiUiulug  the  towns 
tA  Uassein,  Panwell.  Chowl,  IL-iJnptxir,  Ac.  *.  its  towns  aro 
large  and  tolerably  well  peopled  ; but  its  villages  smalt, 
meanly  built,  anti  thinly  scattered.  (Ilamii/im's  £.  I. 
Uaz.  1.  .327.) 

C.ALLINGTOS,  a town  and  par.  of  England,  m. 
Cornwall,  middle  div.,  K.  bund.  Area  of  par. 
acres.  Pop.  of  do.,  The  tow  n.  In  a low  and  un- 

pleasant situalion,  is  7 m.  K.S.W.  Taviitock.  It  v.\s 

m. ide  a bor.  in  the  37th  of  Elisabeth,  and  rrtum4<d  2 
mem.  to  the  H.  of  C.  from  that  period  down  to  the 
tMssiiig  of  the  Heform  Act,  when  it  was  di»franchi«ixL 
The  right  of  election  was  in  tho  owners  of  burgage 
tenures  paying  scot  and  lot. 

CALLOSA  1)K  ENKAKRIA.  a town  of  Spain,  Va- 
lencia, IBm.  .S..S.W.  Di*nU,  near  the  confluence  of  ih  • 
Guadalest  and  Algar,  In  a mountaiiiuus  country  that  pro- 
duce*  floe  raisins, and  excellent  wine, almonds, and  fruit. 
Pop.  6,100. 

(.'aLLOS.4  DE  SEGURA,  a town  of  Spain.  Valrneia, 
4 m.  E.  Uriimela,  on  the  river  .Segura.  Pun.  4,443.  Char- 
coal. known  by  the  namu  of  grantza,  is  nere  manufac- 
tured from  the  iLilks  of  hemp ; it  is  said  In  lie  superior 
to  any  other  for  the  manufacture  of  gunnowiU'r.  and  U or 
WAS  used  in  the  prep.u’alion  of  that  made  for  the  Spanish 
anlUery.  (.V>Aonn,  Sup.  p.  I.^9•) 

CALW.AU,  or  K.Vl.SlAR.a  *ea-port  town  of  Sweden, 
cap.  prefecture  of  same  name,  on  the  W.  «lde  of  the  nar- 
row strait  of  the  Baltic  ss'parjdlng  the  island  of  (FlUnd 
from  the  continent,  90  m.  N.E.  K.  Carlscrona;  laL 
aii'  AV  M/'S.,  lung.  I6>  26/  \y'  K.  Pon.  8,346.  It  standi 
oil  the  ttnall  ii<t<n)4at  Quaraholm,  wlilch  cuimrunicales 
with  the  maliiloiul,  where  there  is  a suburb,  by  a bridgo 
of  boat*.  It  is  built  of  wood,  nnd  U strongly  fortitied. 
The  castle,  in  the  suburb,  formerly  looked  upon  as  one 
of  the  key*  of  the  kingdom,  is  now  occuplotl  as  a house 
of  ciurcrtiuD.  Calmar  is  ttie  sv’dt  of  a bbhopric,  and  has 
an  academv  aiui  a d<M-kyord.  The  cathrxlral  is  a biso 
stone  butliiing  ; ami  the  hotel  of  theprefevt,  thu  hotel 


CALXE. 

dc  vitlc.  and  soinff  other  public  ctHArcf,  are  of  tho  fame 
erduriug  initerUil.  Its  }<ort  is  •mail,  but  safe  and  com* 
nxHlioua.  There  aru  nimmfaclnre*  nf  woollen  ttufTt, 
tobacco,  ami  poUub  ; with  breweries.  Ac.  Freviounlr  to 
the  annexatloi)  of  the  prouneea  of  Schonen  and  Blek* 
ingen  to  Sweden,  this  town  was  of  much  greater  eoiite. 

auence  tbnn  at  present-  Its  linporUuice  as  a fortress  has 
eciir>ed  : and  its  roimnrrre.  which  was  fnnncriy  very 
cmisidvr^dc,  has  been  mostly  transferred  to  tUockholm  ; 
but  titnber,  slum,  tar,  huin)>,  Ac.,  arc  still  exported. 

This  is  a very  old  town,  liai'lug  U-en  burnt  duwn  In 
Il>l7,ltwas  rebuilt  on  the  isiniid  of  Quarnimirn,  being 
previously  litu-ited  nn  tho  mainl.ind  where  Its  suburb 
now  stands.  It  has  been  the  scene  of  sfune  very  im- 
portant events  in  Swwlish  bislorv.  Here,  in  irC;7.  »a« 
concludcil  the  famous  treaty  whirn  unittd  the  kingdoms 
of  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  ynrw.ty,  under  the  vigorous 
Ecrptre  of  queen  Margaret,  surnair.ed  the  Nurthcru 
St-miramis.  But  in  its  ronsequenres  this  treaty  was 
very  ruinous  to  Sweden.  Here  also.  In  l-Viu.  fiustn* 
vus  ^■a4a  divembark4*d  to  dellter  hU  country  from  the 
domination  of  foreigners  and  nf  o sanguinary  tyrant. 
Louis  XVIll.  resMi-d  at  Calmar  in  int'l,  and  cri'cted  <it 
Stetisic  a tablet  in  honour  of  Gustavos.  In  l^on  a Are 
destroyed  a great  nundicr  of  the  houses,  with  the  build- 
ings of  the  a4-»lemy.  {Did.  iiti’grttphiqHir.  ^r.) 

CALNH.  a pari.  lM>r.,  marki'i  town,  nnd  {>ar.of  Kng. 
Und.  CO.  ^Vilts,  tiuad.  CaltM;,  the  bor.  being  situated  on 
the  great  coach  rood  ^oni  1.ondmi  to  Bristol.  a*2m-  W. 
from  the  former,  and  ‘fii  m.  K.  from  the  latter.  The 
bor.  formerly  coniprlsctl  hk-i  acre#,  and  had.  in  l>01,afK*p. 
of  2,040  \ but  the  Koundary  Art  made  the  limtU  of  the 
pari.  bor.  coincident  with  those  of  the  par.,  which  in- 
cludes an  area  of  7,1>01  nrres.  and  had.  in  1^31 . a pop.  of 
4,7bA.  The  town  Is  well  tkuUt,  with  sttme  hmises.  and  is 
well  paved  and  lighted  with  gas.  *'  It  It  clean  and  rr- 
spccUd>le ; but  the  manulacttirc  of  cloth,  wiiich  used  to 
Iw  carried  on  to  a coiislderaido  extent.  Iiiu  for  some 
years  been  on  the  decline;  and  several  factories,  which 
appear  In  perfect  repiiir,  are  now  unlenantod.”  (.Vtmf- 
npai  Dout%dniy  /(epurlA  “ It  bu  becotne  a nicre 
country  town,  of  r<Hp«table  appearance  and  considerable 
extent.  It  has  the  advantage  of  inland  w.-iter  communi- 
cation by  a cut  from  the  k«  nnet  and  Aven  canal,  and  Is 
a place  of  miKh  thoroughfare."  (/Ajwn//orv  /Irport.) 
Tho  church,  a large  aocient  structure,  has  a tower  by 
luigo  Junes ; and  there  arc  various  dissetittn^  chajieis. 
The  town-hall  w.'u  erected  at  the  expense  of  the  Mar- 
quit  of  Lansduwne.  The  gramniar-schoi’l,  founded  in 
IGGiJ,  has  two  exhibitions  to  Que<'n’s  Colk'ge,  Oxford ; 
and  there  are  British  and  national  ss'hnvils.  Sunday 
schools,  &c.  A court  for  the  recovery  of  small  debts  U 
held  once  every  6 weeks. 

Caine  Is  a bor.  by  pre«crlptlon  : it  began  to  send  mem. 
to  tho  H.  of  C.  in  the  reign  of  Edward  1. ; and  regularly 
sent  2 mem.  from  the  reign  of  Itlchanl  II.  down  to  the 
passing  of  the  Reform  Art.  which  deprived  It  of  utie  of  its 
mem.,  and  at  the  same  time  extemfed  the  limits  of  the 
bor.  as  stated  iltovc.  Previously  to  the  Reform  Act  the 
right  of  voting  was  In  the  burgesses,  who  might  be  inde- 
tinitcly  Increased.  Hegivlercu  electors.  In  l*<t7-.t‘*,  I7>t. 
The  municipal  limits  coincide  with  tiiose  of  tho  old  Ivor. 
Itt»wood,  the  magnificent  seat  of  the  Marquis  of  Lans* 
duwiie,  lies  about  Urn.  W.  from  the  town.  Market- 
day.  Tu>sd.iy  ; fiilri,  March  fi.  July  W. 

CALV  AIXiS,  a dep.  of  France,  so  called  from  a ch.!!!! 
of  roiks  of  that  name  that  stretches  along  part  of  its 
coast,  bounded  N.  by  the  Fnglish  Channel,  E.  by  the 
dip.  Fure.  S.  by  Onie,  and  \V.  by  that  of  Ia  Manchc. 
Area  hS6,uii3  hevtares.  Pop.  5(*l,77.i.  Surface  mostly 
Ant,  the  onlv  hills  of  any  consequence  being  In  the 
anohd.  of  Vfre,  In  the  S.n.  fvimer  of  the  dep.  Soil  of 
the  plains  Ciunposed  principally  of  caJcAreous  clay ; the 
soil  of  the  valleys,  of  which  there  are  several  of  large 
extent,  is  nrincitMlIy  alluvial,  and  that  of  the  hilly  parts 
sandy.  Minerals  unimportant,  with  the  exception  of 
etial.  of  which  al^ut  340  quhit.  (met.)  are  annuity  pro- 
duced at  I.lttry.  Climate  rather  cold  and  moUt.  Tncre 
arc  several  rivers,  but  none  of  them  is  navigable  for  any 
cooshierable  extent  inland.  Coasts  in  most  parts  loar- 
cessible ; and  the  dep.  has  no  good  harbour.  Pasturage 
Is  more  attended  to  than  tillage;  but  the  latter  Is  In  a 
more  advanced  state  than  in  most  other  departments.  The 
average  pro<lnce  of  wheat  is  estimatfxl  at  about  1,400,(4X1 
hoct.;  and  that  nf  barley,  oats,  rye,  and  buckwheat, may 
be  taken  at  about  as  much  more.  Apples  are  largely 
cultivated,  and  cider  is  the  common  beverage  of  the 
country.  The  potato  culture  has  recently  l>ecn  much 
oxteodeil.  tJxm  hut  Utile  used  In  field  UUnir.  Mea- 
dows ven-  extensive,  extending  over  about  IZI.CXX)  hec- 
tares. and  their  management  well  under»lo4Hi  lii  the 
valleys.  Urge  herds  of  eattlo  are  fattened  for  tlie  markets 
of  Paris.  Rniien,  ami  Caen.  They  are  bought  Iran  in 
the  departments  of  Finisterre,  Cotes-du-Nord,  Sarthe, 
Mayennr,  Ac.  'I'he  dairy  Is  also  an  <»bjeet  of  much 
attention ; and  large  quantitivs  of  superior  butler  and 
cbttcs*  are  produced.  TuUl  stock  uf  cattle  estimated  at 
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KX),000  head.  The  horses  of  this  part  of  Normandy  are 
reckoned  the  finest  In  France:  stock  estimated  at  WJ.ucx), 
exclusive  of  I2,0fX)  mules  and  asses.  8hcx-p  have  been 
vastly  improved  during  the  present  century.  Annual 
produce  of  wool  3I0.0(^  kilogs.  Great  mimliers  nf  hogs 
are  faltCDed.  Tho  forests  cover  nearly  40,0(41  hertares. 
The  lure  manufactory  is  widely  dl(TVitc\l,  particularly 
about  C.oen ; and  the  spinning  and  weaving  of  cotton 
and  wool  occupy  a great  niimtter  of  hands ; there  are. 
also,  ]>aper-mtlM,  on-mills,  tanneries,  refineries  of  bet  t- 
rooi  and  foreign  sugar,  dUtllKrics,  Ac.  The  mackerel 
and  herring  fishery  is  successfully  carried  on  along  tho 
coa*t.  The  dep.  is  divided  Into  7 arrond.,  and  sends  7 
mem.  to  the  Chamber  of  Drputtes.  Number  of  rlccton, 
4.i0l.  Public  revenue  in  1H31,  1 S.‘M3..S56 fr.  Principal 
towns,  Caen,  Lisieux.  H.-vyeux,  J'.xialse,  llonflciir,  and 
Vlre.  (J/uga,  art.  Calradoi.) 

CALVl,  a sea^KHt  town  of  Corsica,  N.  W.  const  of 
the  island,  on  an  elevateil  peninsula  In  the  gtilph  of  the 
same  name;  lat.  41?'  34'  7"  N.,  long.  iP  V>'  IG"  F..  Pop. 
l.i.'T.  It  has  a good  harbour  and  road;  but  derives  Us 
principal  constspienen  from  Its  strong  rit.ult-l.  flstnked 
with  live  ba<tions.  It  was  taken  by  the  Kuglish  in  I7il4, 
but  not  till  afit-r  a siege  of  M days. 

(L.\).  a river  bland  of  France,  dep. 
Bouchev-du-Rhoue,  t>eing,  in  fart,  the  delta  of  liie  Rhone. 
It  is  of  a triangular  form,  and  extends  from  Arles  to  the 
sea;  having  K.  the  Great  hhone,  or  main  branch  of  the 
river.  N.  nnd  W.  the  Little  Rhone,  and  S,  the  sea.  It  is 
quite  flat,  and  Is  supposeil  to  contain  about  IV-O.CXX)  hec- 
tares, of  which  abfujt  l‘J.'»00,  lying  princifially  along  the 
river,  are  cuUi  vated ; the  rest  consists  of  lagoons,  nuirshes, 
wn.vtes,  Ac.  The  lagoons,  particularly  that  of  Vulcaiis, 
are  very  pxt^n^lve:  they  arc  mostly  situated  In  tho 
centre  of  the  island  and  ^ong  the  K‘a  coast,  where  the 
ground  is  lowest.  Except  in  certain  distrlrts,  where 
sand  predominates,  the  soil  is.  In  general,  very  fertile. 
The  eullivatod  portion  produr«-s  excellent  crops  of 
wheat  and  barley;  and  the  marsh(^s  and  other  grounds 
fiKxl  large  Hocks  of  sheep  during  winter,  with  great 
numbers  of  c.tttlc  and  horses.  The  latter  have  many 
prnperth^s  of  the  Arab  horses,  and  are  hardy,  and  highly 
Mtecmrd  for  the  saddle.  The  oxen  are  a small  breed, 
but  strong  and  ai'tive;  and  being  bred  up  in  a state  of 
the  most  perfect  fr<*cilom,  are  very  wild.  Considerable 
tracts  arc  covered  w ich  a salt  efDore>cence.  a conscv^tience 
of  tho  subsoil  condstlng  of  sea  sand.  The  pernicious 
influence  of  this  s.aU  impregnation  is  in  some  parts 
counteracted  by  inumlating  the  nmntry  with  the  waters 
of  the  Rhone.  A good  deal  of  salt  Is  produced.  U is 
proposed  to  attempt  the  drainage  of  tho  lagoon  and 
marshes,  by  cutting  a c.nnal  for  that  purpose.  In  summer 
the  air  it  very  unhealthy.  {Diet.  OvoerapMtptf  ; Hugo 
(tom.  I.  *i23.)  estimates  the  area  of  inc  Island  at  I42.4-M 
hectares,  or  at  between  } .incl  | part  of  the  entire  dep. ; 
but  this  is  an  obvious  exaggerniiuu  .) 

C.AMBAY,  a marit.  town  of  Hindostan,  prov.  Guirat. 
in  the  Gulcowar’i  dom.,  formerly  a celebrated  and  flou- 
rishing sea-port,  but  now  much  decayed,  through  the  fill- 
ing up  of  the  h.ty,  at  the  head  of  which  It  stands,  by  tho 
deposits  brought  down  by  the  rivers.  Ills  72m.  N.N. W. 
.Surat.  200  m.  N.  Bomttay.  I*op.  about  lO.DOO,  almost 
equally  divided  betwix'n  Hindoos  and  Mohammedans. 
Various  Hindoo  and  Mohammedan  edifices  are  still  to  be 
s«*en.  amongst  which  is  a very  beautiful  mosque,  close  to 
the  nawaub's  residence  Its  main  court  contains  300  pll- 
I.irs  of  a handsome  red  sandstone,  the  material  for  whVh 
was  brought,  it  is  said,  from  Cutch.  There  arc  also  the 
remains  of  a subterranean  temple,  said  by  some  to  be  of 
Jain,  but  believed  by  others  to  be  of  fiuddhic  origin:  it 
ccmiisls  of  two  chamcMTs,  one  over  the  other,  and  about 
20R.  sq.  In  the  lower  chambe  r throe  sides  are  occupied 
by  empty  niches  i in  the  fourth  there  is  a double  row  of 
white  marble  idols,  having  In  their  centre  a gigantic  idol 
7 or  3 ft.  high : they  are  all  alike,  with  a mllu  M]^t,  the 
legs  crn&seu.  and  a lotos  flower  on  the  sole  of  the  foot. 
In  the  upper  room  the  figures  are  lindlar,  and  in  ono 
comer  there  is  a black  marble  idol  of  the  s.xmc  sire  and 
appearance  as  the  one  boreath  ; iicmc  of  the  other  figures 
here  are  raori*  titan  2 ft.  high  Mitiiy  emigrants  frettn 
Persia  formcily  settled  here,  after  the  dvil  wars  In  that 
country  nnd  (-(niquests  of  Nadir  Shah  ; and  it  has  still  30 
or  40  Parsee  f.imilies.  Tlte  silvertmiths  here  eniboss  very 
neatly,  by  filling  the  articles  to  be  operaUxl  on  with  gum 
lac,  nnd  then  punching  the  liguri'S  w ith  a small  chisel ; but 
the  chief  Industry  cuuilsU  In  the  manufacture  of  cor- 
nrli.-tn,  bloodslnnr,  Mate.  Ac.  uruntnenU.  These  stones, 
when  InU'itded  fur  beads,  are  chipped  into  a roundish 
figure,  and  afterwards  rolled  together  hi  bags  for  several 
weeks,  till  they  become  t>errerlly  spherical : when  a flat 
iurfare  is  rrqiitied,  tiic  stones  are  sawn  by  means  of  a 
mixture  of  gum  lac  and  qiiartzose  substances,  which 
readily  fbsetugcthi  r.  and  harden  ax  they  cncil,  w hen  they 
arc  formed  into  cutting  InstrunK'nts.  CambAy  fnrmirrly 
exportoti  silks,  cliintzes,  gold,  stuffs,  Ac. ; but  these  ma- 
nufactures have  dwindled  away : the  town  was  given  up 
as  a trading  station  by  tbc  E.  I.  Company,  who  ktvp  only 
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a Panco  agent  there.  Hearr  goods  hare  almost  ceased  cUrfng  Salgoo  the  emporium  of  bis  S.  prorloces.  Is 
being  shipfied  at  Camhaj,  aua  most  of  the  OuJrat  cotton  1890,  the  Anal  partition  of  this  country  took  pUoe. 
is  tww  senttoGogo.  ThesurroundingoounCrrls  pleasant  {Cratr/nr^t  Mutton  to  Siam:  HamiiUm't  R.  I.  Ues.) 
and  rich,  but  not  generallr  well  cultlTatco;  U yields  Camboja,  an  Inl.  town  of  India  beyood  the  Ganges, 
ample  returns  of  wheat  ano  Hlndostanec  grains,  indigo,  the  ancient  cap.  of  the  abore  territory,  on  both  sUes 
ct>tioD,  oiUseciis,  and  rxccUeot  tobacco : some  grain  and  the  Mekon.  nearly  9iX)na.  from  the  sea;  lat.  \X'^  N.. 
tndigo  are  exported  to  Bombay,  and  tobacco,  from  which  long.  lOi'^  K.  The  Chinese  writers  of  the  13Ui 
many  imitations  of  Manllls  cheroots  are  made.  This  century  gtre  a rery  florid  description  of  its  magniflcence 
city  and  territory  prospered  under  the  Moguls;  in  at  that  period  (see  Afncr.  ,fsi<ns  fnUrssisdc) : it  is  now  In 
I74o  it  was  tributary  to  the  Maharatta  peishwa,  since  a state  of  decay. 

a hose  fall  his  rigliti  nare  derolred  on  the  British  gor.,  CAMBOUKSE,  a town  andpar.  of  England,  co.  Com- 
to  whom  the  niwob  now  yields  allegiance.  (Hamilton't  wall,  bund.  Penwith.  Area  of  par.  6.9U0  acres.  Pop.  of 
R.l.Oax.\.i^.\Lord,\nJonm.o/Atiai.SiM:.H<i\.\\.)  do  ( 1H»I),G.S10  ; (IH31 ).  7.*<W.  This  is  a neatly-built  and. 

CAMBERWELL,  a par.  of  England,  co.  Surrey,  E.  for  the  most  part,  modm  town. on  an  derate  site,  19  tn. 
dir.  Brixtoo,  bund,  a suburb  of  the  metropolis,  on  its  S.  W.  N.  W.  Falmouth,  near  the  8.  W.  limits  of  the  chief 
side.  Area,  4..V0  acres.  Pop.  (Including  the  hamlets  of  mining  district  of  the  co.,  many  of  the  oldest  and  must 
Dulwich,  Pci'kham.  and  part  of  NotwckxI)  in  IH9I,  productive  mines  of  tin  and  Clipper  being  in  its  lmme> 
17.89i>;  1831,98,931.  The  more  ancient  part  of  what  is  diate  neighbourhood,  and  furnishing  employment,  not 
usually  designated  the  Tillage  of  Camberwell,  including  only  to  the  inhab.  of  the  town,  but  to  the  3 or  4 consider, 
the  green.  U mostly  occupied  by  shops.  Ac.,  and  is  paved,  able  hamlets,  and  the  cottages  everywhere  dispersed 
and  supplied  with  water  from  the  works  of  the  S.  I.onduu  over  the  parish.  The  church  is  a handsome  structure. 
Company.  The  more  modern  mansions  are  mostly  de>  tn  the  later  Gothic  style  ; there  is  also  a chapel  of  ease, 
tarli^  hatsdsome  houses,  occupying  the  rising  ground  and  several  large  diuenting  chapels,  chiefly  mr  the  vari> 
to  the  S.  and  S.E.  of  the  former  ; known  as  the  Grove,  out  sections  of  llie  Wi-sleyau  Mctliodists  ; a free  school, 
Champion,  Denmark,  and  Heame  hills.  These  riUas  founded  in  170.  for  19  boys  and  8 girls,  has  a revenue 
arc  mostly  occupied  by  the  families  of  merchants  who  21/. ; tliero  are  also  several  large  Sumlay  schools.  Mar. 
either  are,  or  have  been,  connected  with  the  active  bust-  ket.  Satunlay  ; fairs,  chiefly  for  cattle,  March  7.  W*hlt> 
ness  of  the  metropolis.  The  church,  supposed  to  have  Tuc'sday,  June  99.  and  Nov.  1).  PKty  sessions  for  the 
been  built  in  I5.-I),  and  enlargeil  and  improved  in  ITML  bund,  are  held  w^ly  in  the  town, 
is  in  tiic  later  Gothic  style,  having  a low  embattled  CAMBHA  Y,  a welWortilied  town  of  France,  d/p.  du 
tower,  with  many  interesting  monuments.  There  are  3 Nord,  cap.  arrund.,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Schetdt, 
rh.>tM-ls  of  ease,—  Camden  Aurch,  another  on  Denmark  39  m.  S.  Lille;  lat.  60^  lO*  37''  N.,  long.  3®  13*  47"  K. 
Hill,  and  one  bi>stdethc  Surrey  Canal,  built  by  the  church  Pop.  17,846.  Its  fortifleations  were  improved  by  Vaubun, 
comraisslom-rs  In  the  Grecian  style,  and  forming  the  dlK  and  it  is  further  defended  by  a strong  cliauel.  It  Is 
trict  church  of  St.  t*eorge.  There  are  also  3 aisseniing  prKty  well  built,  and  hat  a magnifleritt  ftlact  d'artnet. 
chapels;  a free  grammar-school,  founded  in  1618,  for  K Its  prlncifuU  public  buildings  are  tl>o  cathedral,  the 
boys,  h endowed  with  an  estate  valued  at  )X3nt.  a year.  h6tel  de  vllle,  aud  (he  theatre.  It  has  a tribunri  of 
but  is  at  present  let  on  a beneficial  lease,  priKlucing  6u/.  originM  jurisdiction,  a communal  college,  a diocesan 
There  Is  also  a green-coat  school,  on  the  national  plan,  seminary,  witli33/>schoLars;  a secondary  school,  a society 
on  Carobcrmell  Green,  and  a similar  one,  attach^  tn  of  emulation;  wttli  schools  of  design,  sculpture,  paint. 
Camden  church,  founded  In  18IU ; 3 or  4 other  schools  ing,  and  atiatomy;  a public  library  coutainiug  30.UU0 
have  small  cudowments ; and  there  are  some  minor  cha-  volumes.  Ac. 

riiies.  The  grounds  of  the  S.  Metropolitan  Oinetery,  Carobray  was  formerly  an  archUsiinpric ; atKl  has  to 
in  this  parish,  form  an  extensive  enclosure,  tastefully  boast  of  having  had  Fmelon.  who  died  here  In  1715, 
laid  out.  with  a chapel  and  other  oflices,  catacombs,  Ac.  among  its  prelates.  It  is  paJuful  to  have  to  state  that,  in 
The  a^culiural  portion  of  the  parish  Is  fertile;  and  171)3,  during  the  revolutionary  phreiizy,  the  body  of 
market-gardems  and  nurseries  employ  part  of  the  pupu-  Fenclon  was  tom  from  the  grave,  and  the  lead  of  his 
lailim.  Tiie  mttjurity,  however,  sue  more  or  less  en.  cottin  cast  Into  bullets  1 I'lic  old  cathedral  was,  at  the 
gaged  In  the  general  twiness  of  the  metropolis.  The  same  time,  totally  di'stroyed.  To  atone,  as  far  as  pos- 
Surrry  Canal  terminates  in  it.  On  l,aiiUml  Hill.  S.  of  tible,  for  these  enormities.a  hamltome  monument,  the 
the  village,  Is  a auadrilatera]  Roman  camp,  w ith  a double  w ork  of  David,  the  sculptor,  was  errcteii  to  the  meinonr 
entrenchment.  In  digging  the  canal,  in  I8UI),  a Roman  of  Fenelon,  in  the  present  cathnlral,  in  Ihi-^,  under  which 
way  was  discovered,  mnned  of  square  blocks  of  chalk,  his  remains  have  burn  det>osited.  In  1809,  the  orch- 
sccured  with  oak  piles,  which  has  made  some  «up|K>se  bishopric  of  Cambray  was  changed  into  a bishopric, 
that  this  was  the  place  where  the  Roman  legions  first  This  town  has  been  long  Cuiiotis  for  its  rnanufarture  of 
croas^  the  Thames:  3 ancient  wells,  on  Well  Hill,  in  fine  linens  and  lawns,  whctice  all  similar  fabrics  are 
the  pvrlsh,  are  suppmeil  to  have  ortgin.-ited  the  name.  called  In  England  Cambria.  It  also  produces  thread; 

(TA.MBUJ.\,or(..\MUUDIA.acountryof  Indiabeyond  carries  on  several  branches  of  the  cotton  manufar'ture; 
the  Ganges,  formerly  one  of  the  most  fiuurisbing  in  that  and  has  soap-works,  tanneries,  salt  refineries,  Ac.  A 
peninsula;  but  at  present  divided  bs'tneen  the  empire  of  great  number  of  hands  are  occupied  in  the  adjoining 
.\nam  and  the  kingihira  of  Si;un.  It  lies  between  lat.  81°  3(K  communes  in  the  linen  manufacture.  It  has  a coitsider- 
an*i  lOi®  '^0'  N..  and  long.  IfO^  snd  lOT'^  K. ; having  K.  »l»le  trade  In  w«d,  flax,  butter,  hops.  Ac.  The  navl- 
Laim,  K Cochin  China,  W.  Slam,  and  S.  the  ocean,  gation  of  the  Sclieldt  U'gins  here,  it  communicates 
It  is  enclosed  B.  and  Vi.  bv  two  of  the  great  mountain  with  St.  Quentin  by  a caxsal. 

chains,  which,  pasting  S.  irum  Yunnan,  traverse  the  This  is  a very  ancient  city,  having  been  a place  of 
Dltra-Gangetk  peuiutula:  on  the  sea-shore,  it  presents  considerable  Importance  under  the  Romans.  It  Is  cele- 
a vast  alluvial  flat,  stretching  for  a considerable  distance  brated  in  diplomatic  history  for  the  famous  league, 
inUiid.  It  has  several  rivers,  one  of  which,  the  Mckon.  known  by  its  name,  concluded  here  in  1507,  again<>t  tiie 
r.utk*  amongst  the  largest  In  Asia;  and  another,  the  republic  of  Venice  ; and  for  a treaty  of  peace  negotiated 
ri>er  of  Saigon,  b perhaps,  in  all  respects,  the  finest  in  I.V29between  Francis  1.  and  Charles  V.  It  was  taken 
river  in  that  continent  for  navigation.  [Cratrfurd.)  'The  from  the  Spaniards  1^  Louis  XIV.  in  1667,  and  was 
interior  of  Camboia  Is  scarcely  at  all  known  by  Euro-  confirmed  to  France  by  the  treaty  of  Nimcgueti.  The 
|ie3iis : it  contains  large  forests,  producing  some  teak,  and  British  took  it  by  escauade  in  IM5,  alter  the  baltJe  oi 
in.Aiiy  too  trees,  a hard  black  timber  called  gtto.  eagle  Waterloo.  (DrW.  Grog. ; Zlago,  art.  Nonf;  Murrag's 
and  rosewood,  ami  various  other  woods  fit  for  cabinet-  Hand-book,  A^.  p.  169.) 

work,  dye-wo^s.  areca,  stick  lac,  sugar-cane,  pepper,  CAMBRIDGE,  an  inland  co.  of  England,  having  N. 
Ac.  The  celebrated  gamlx>ge  gum  is  sw  tn  l>e  obtained  co.  Lincoln.  E.  Norfolk  and  SulTolk,  S.  Essex  and  llrrt« 
from  a S)vecles  of  (iarcinia,  by  making  Incisions  tnthe  ford,  and  W*.  Bedford,  Buckingham,  and  Northampton, 
bark,  from  which  the  gum  exudes,  and  is  collected  in  Area,  548.48U  acres,  of  which  about  5O0.000  are  sup|>oscd 
vessels,  in  which  (t  soon  becomes  concrete,  and  fit  for  to  be  arable,  meadow,  aod  pasture.  Surface,  except  in 
tiie  market  wlihout  farther  prc]>aration.  Besides  the  the  S.  parts,  where  it  Is  diversified,  for  the  most  part 
articles  already  named.  Gamboja  exports  cardamoms,  flat  and  nak^.  Suit  clayey  and  siiiliborn.  It  is  divided 
Ivory,  hides,  horns,  bones,  dried  fish,  Ac.  in  considerable  Into  two  portions  by  the  river  Ouse,  and  is  watrrwl  be- 
quantities,  and  imports  silks,  China  and  lacquered  ware,  sides  by  the  Cam  and  the  Nene.  or  Ncn.  The  most 
tea,  sweetmeats,  tin,  and  fii/eaagsH*.  (.See  .SsKioit.)  In  northerly  itortlnn  of  the  co.  consists  principally  of  the 
person,  manners,  laws,  and  state  of  rlviUtation,  the  district  called  the  Isle  of  Ely,  which  has  separate  juris- 
luhabitonts  more  closely  resemble  the  Siamese  than  any  diction  within  Itself.  This  district,  which  u naturally  a 
other  people:  most  of  them  are  Buddhists;  but  there  marsh,  is  inrludi-d  within  tho  great  level  of  the  fens  ; and 
are  a few  Christians.  The  latter  faith  was  first  intro-  It  rendered  habitaldn  only  by  a must  cx|Mrtuivc  system  of 
duct'd  by  the  Portuguese  Jesuits  in  1624.  drainage,  by  which  the  water  is  raised  and  conveyed 

In  ivh,  in  consequence  of  dissensions  In  the  country,  away  in  channels,  kept  at  a higher  level  than  the  sur- 
H was  invaded  by  both  the  Siamese  and  Anamese.  when  rounding  country.  Agriculture  is  In  rather  a backward 
the  Utter  made  themselves  masters  of  Fenompeng,  state,  the  land  under  tilUgc  being  frequently  foul  ar>d 
the  modem  capital,  together  with  the  person  of  the  King,  out  of  order.  Wheat,  oats,  beans,  and  }K>tatoes.  arc  the 
ami  took  possesshm  of  a large  tract  of  country  on  the  principal  crops  In  the  fens  ; and  barley  in  the  elevated 
saw-coast,  from  mnmunication  with  which,  the  Em- I grounds.  Flax  and  hi-mn  are  also  raised  in  tho  fens; 
pervr  of  Anam,  In  1819,  Interdicted  all  foreigners,  de- 1 and  cole  Is  eateusivcly  cultivated  as  food  for  sheep.  The 
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Holi  rorsdowi  In  the  rallpf  watered  br  th«  CAm  Are 
}>rinrl|>AJ1]r  aj>proprUt«d  to  the  dairy  nualMuidry,  and 
I'ambiidftr  butter  has  lonit  cnjuyrd  a high  reputaliun. 
The  largr,  thin,  cream  cheete,  made  at  Cotleiiham,  ia 
admitted  to  be  the  firat  of  lu  data.  Heavv  cart  horict 
are  extenalvely  bred.  The  rich  irrmia  UniM  are  moatly 
drpaatured  by  ahoruhorned  cattle,  and  long«woolk<d 
aheep.  Cambridge,  as  well  as  Hunllngdoa,  la  overrun 
with  pigeon-hotisea.  Katates  of  all  alira : some  large, 
but  many  amall,  some  being  worth  only  from  9Uf.  to  MV., 
and  KMV.  a year.  Slae  of  farms  eoually  various,  and  held 
moatlv  at  will.  Farm-houaea  Inferior,  and  cut  tag  ea  dc> 
cidedfy  “ bad."  Average  rent  of  land  In  1810,  lS«.  G^f. 
an  acre.  Manufactures  and  minerals  of  no  Importance. 
The  CO.  contains  14  hunda.,  eacluatve  of  the  Isle  of 
Ely.  and  167  parisbea.  Principal  towns,  Cambridge.  Ely. 
Miabeach.  In  1N31  It  had  2h,7i3  Inhab.  houses  ^ 30.310 
families;  and  143.0&A  Indlvldu^s,  of  whom  73,031  were 
males,  and  71,034  females.  It  sends  7 mems.  to  tlie  H. 
of  C.,  %'is.  3 for  the  co.,  3 for  the  University,  and  3 for  the 
bnr.  of  Cambridge.  Registered  electors  for  the  co.  In 
|k37-3k.  4,040.  s«im  expended  for  the  relief  of  the  poor 
In  |g37-S4,  5H..SH7/.  Annital  value  of  real  property  in 
ISl.S,  705.^37.;  do.  of  trades  and  professions  In  do., 
»fj,687f. 

Cambaidgi,  a part  bor.  and  town  of  England,  co. 
Cambridge,  huiul.  Ilendish,  the  seat  of  one  of  the  great 
English  universitirs.  cm  the  Cam  ; 48  m.  N.  by  E.  Lon- 
don. Pop  (|H3I),  14.143 » (l<}l).  30,917  : houses  at  the 
latter  date,  4,317.  It  la  situatM  lu  an  extensive  level 
tract,  that  scarcely  presents  any  Ineqtulltr.  with  the  cx> 
ceptinn  of  the  (log  Magog  hills,  4 m.  S.W.  of  tlie  town  ; 
and  the  greater  part  of  its  public  structures,  with  their 
walks  and  gardens,  are  embosomed  in  wood.  Owing  to 
these  cirrumstaners,  the  approach  to  Cambridge  is  un« 
impressive  ; but  the  noble  chapel  cif  King’s  Collefre,  the 
tower  of  St.  Mary’s,  and  the  stdre  of  Trinity  4'nurcb, 
rise  above  the  trees,  and  break  tne  general  untfonnlty  of 
Ute  outline.  The  greater  portion  of  the  town  stands  on 
the  S.E.  bank  of  the  river.  The  streets  are  mostly 
narrow  and  irregular.  There  are  two  principal  lines, 
which  unite  on  the  S.E.  side,  near  the  iron  bridge  over 
Che  Cam ; from  these  smaller  streets  diverge  on  either 
side,  all  of  which  are  paved,  sewered,  and  lighted  by  gas. 
l‘he  chief  supply  of  water  is  derived  from  a spring  3 m. 
distant,  and  conveyed  by  an  aqueduct,  under  some  of  the 
principal  streets,  to  a public  conduit  in  the  m.'irket* 
place.  For  this  the  town  is  indebted  to  Hobson, 
tbo  horse  hirer,  whose  determination  to  let  his  horses 
In  strict  rotation  gave  rise  to  the  well-known  proverb  of 
**  Hobson's  choice.’*  There  are  14  distioii  parishes, 
and  a cormponding  munber  of  churches.  St.  Mary's, 
a stately  Gothic  structure,  forms  one  side  of  a qua- 
drangle. in  which  tho  public  library  and  senate.house 
are  also  plocctl  ; It  Is  occupied  both  by  the  |iarlsh  and 
the  university:  Si.  Scpulcnre's,  built  in  the  reign  of 
lien.  I.,  in  imitation  of  that  of  the  Holy  .Sepulchre  at 
Jerusalem;  and  Trinity  Church,  an  ancient  cruciform 
structure,  are  the  only  churches  worth  notice.  'The 
Baptists,  Imlct'^deuts.  Friends,  Primitive  Methodists, 
ana  Wesleyani,  have  each  a chai'el.  1‘hrre  is  a free 

?:ramm,’ir.»cho«l,  founded  by  Hr.  Perse  in  1615.  originally 
or  lOU  scholars,  but  now  Curating  1C;  they  have  pre- 
ference of  the  Perse  telluwshius  and  seholarihips  In 
Caliif  Coll. : a national  school,  u>und(*d  in  l8CM,  and  ex- 
CendiHl  In  isic,  educates  OOU  boys  and  girls  : In  this  the 
old.  or  Wbliton  charity  schools,  have  merged.  In  9 dls- 
tinct  sets  of  almshouies,  56  poor  persons  are  wholly  or 
partially  supported  r there  are  also  l>en<>factions  for  vari- 
ous other  charitable  purposes,  held  in  trust  by  the  corpor- 
ation ; and  a general  infirmary,  called,  from  its  founuer. 
Addenbrooke's  Hospital,  In  which  about  l.«tl  patlenU 
are  annually  rellevtm.  The  m.*irket-place  occupies  two 
ohiong  squares  In  the  centre  of  the  town,  at  the  head  of 
which  stands  the  shire-ball  (built  Ip  1747),  and  behind  It 
the  town-hall  (rebuilt  In  17*<3).  The  gaol,  twilit  on 
Howard’s  plan  In  IHlO,  is  In  tho  yard  of  the  ancient 
castle  (of  wnlch  little  more  than  the  gateway  remains)  at 
the  N.W.  end  of  the  town— the  only  comparatively 
elevated  portion  ; m<ar  it  is  an  artidclal  mound,  whence 
an  extensive  view  is  commandiHl.  The  various  structures 
connectetl  with  the  university  form,  essrntiallr,  a part  of 
the  town,  mostly  on  its  W.  side,  but  these  will  l»e  more 
appropriately  noticed  in  tho  luhsequent  article.  No  dra- 
matic performances  are  allowed  in  the  town;  Imt  there  is 
a theatre  In  the  adjoining  >iiloge  of  Barnwell,  which  is 
otH-ned  In  fair  time.  There  is  a musical  iLirlety  on  .a  large 
scab*,  and  great  musical  6‘stivali  are  held,  at  intervaii, 
in  St.  Mary's  Church.  Tho  Cam,  formed  by  tho  junc- 
tion of  several  small  streams  atmut  4 m.  from  the  town, 
Is  made  navigable  for  barges  up  to  the  town : it  joins 
the  Ouse  not  far  from  Ely,  by  which  a water  communi- 
cation is  continued  to  Lynn  Regis.  There  Is  a dally 
market  for  general  provisions  ; but  the  chief  supply 
is  on  Saturday.  Two  annual  fairs  are  held  — the  Arst, 
commencing  /line  83.,  lasts  3 days ; it  is  held  on  a com- 
mon near  Jesus  and  called  Pot  Fair,  from  the 
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quantity  of  earthenware  brought  to  it:  there  Is  a large 
horse-uslr  on  the  first  day.  The  other  is  Stourbridge  fair, 
anciently  the  largest  in  the  kingdom,  and  still  of  consider- 
able resort,  though  much  curtailed  both  in  duration  and 
importance : it  Is  held  In  a field  near  Uarnwell,  and  now 
lasts  14  days ; on  8 of  these,  horses  are  sold,  and  on  the 
others  the  chief  traffic  is  in  wool,  hops,  leather,  cheese, 
and  Iron.  There  are  no  manufactures  carried  on  ; but  lU 
situation,  at  the  bead  of  the  inland  navigation  from  Lynn, 
occasions  a considerable  trade  in  corn,  coal,  timber,  oil, 
iron,  Ac.  Since  the  more  perfect  drainage  of  the  fens,  and 
the  formation  of  good  roads  towards  and  along  tlie  E . and 
S.E.  coasts,  over  tracts  previously  impassable,  it  has  be- 
come a considerable  thoroughfare,  and  derives  some  biul- 
ness  from  that  source : its  chief  traffic,  however,  is,  directly 
or  indirectly,  connected  with  the  university,  and  the  sup- 
ply of  its  various  wants.  The  ann.  val.  m real  prop,  is 
dl.rgil/.  Under  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act  its  14  pars, 
are  formed  Into  a union,  the  average  annual  rates  of  which 
are9,9u7/.:  there  are  30  guardians.  jIic  paving  and  lighting 
arc  managed  by  commissioners  undvrtwo  )o^  arts.  Tho 
annual  assessments  levied  for  the  purpose  average  3.000/. 
The  limits  of  the  ancient  bor.  have  U.*cn  adopted  bu4h  lu 
the  Pari,  and  Municipal  Reform  acts,  and  comprise  an 
area  of  3,196  acres.  It  U divided  into  four  wards,  and 
governed  by  a mayor,  10  aldermen,  and  30  counclllurs. 
Courts  of  p^ty  and  quarter  sessions,  and  a court  of  pleas, 
are  held  for  the  borough,  from  the  jurisdiction  of  which 
the  members  of  the  university  may  claim  personal  ex- 
emption, The  heads  of  it  are  united  with  those  of 
the  corporation  In  the  commissions  of  peace  that  are 
Issued  for  the  borough.  The  police  Is  also  under  their 
joint  control.  l*he  improvements  in  the  navigation 
(which  of  late  years  have  been  very  considerable)  are 
under  the  direction  of  conservators,  3 of  whom  are 
appointed  by  the  university,  3 by  the  corporation,  and  3 
by  the  county  magistrates.  The  ann.  rev.  of  tho  town 
corporation  averaged.  In  about  1.700/.  a year,  and  is 
derived  from  rents  of  lands  and  tenements,  and  tolls 
of  the  fairs  and  markets,  which  they  receive,  tliough  the 
entire  control  of  tbewe,  as  well  at  the  llcetuing  oi  pu^ 
Uc-houses,  be  vested  in  the  university  : there  are  also 
310  acres  of  common  land  under  the  management  of  (he 
corporation,  but  on  which  the  Inhabitants  generally  have 
a right  of  pasturage.  Cambridge  has  relumed  3 mem. 
to  the  H.  ofC.  from  the  earliest  records  of  parliament. 
Frevictuly  to  the  Reform  Art  the  light  of  eiertion  was 
limited  to  the  fri'emcn  of  the  t>nr.  not  receiving  alms. 
Registered  electors,  1837-39.  1696.  The  quarter  ses- 
sions and  assises  for  the  county  are  held  in  this  town. 
The  first  historic  mention  that  occurs  of  Cambridge  is  in 
H7I,  when  It  was  ravaged  by  the  Danes.  Iho  castle  was 
built  by  Wm.  (he  Conqueror.  In  1349  the  first  notice  of 
dissensions  between  townsmen  and  students  occurs.  In 
I3HI  (the  pi'riod  of  Wat  Tyler's  riots)  the  university 
charters  were  seised  atvd  destroyed  by  the  townsmen,  for 
which  KIchd.  II.  deprived  them  of  their  own,  and  vestM 
the  university  with  their  privileges.  Hen.  VIII.  restored 
their  charter,  but  with  modilirations  which  made  them. 
In  many  respects,  still  subortlinatc  to  the  university.  In 
1643  the  town  was  garrisoned  by  Cromwell,  who  bad, 
previously,  twice  represented  it  in  the  H.  of  C.  No 
subsequent  event  of  public  importance  is  connected  with 
its  history.  Bp.  Jeremy  Taylor  and  Kd.  Cumberland 
(the  drastic  writer)  were  natives  of  Cambridge. 

CAMBatooB,  a town  of  the  U.  8.  of  N.  Amertca, 
Massachusetts,  co.  Middlesex,  on  the  Charles  river,  3 m. 
W.N.W.  Boston,  with  which,  and  the  adjacent  town  of 
Charleston,  it  Is  connv^ted  with  bridges.  Pop.  aboul 
6,0(0.  It  Is.  in  conjunction  with  Concord,  the  co.  town, 
and  the  courts  are  held  alternately  In  each.  There  b a 
court-house,  county  gaol,  arsenal,  and  several  places  of 
public  worship.  It  is  tne  scat  of  Harvard  University,  for- 
merly Harvard  College,  the  oldest  and  l*cst  endowed  instl- 
lutlou  of  the  kind  in  the  Union  : it  was  foutxhd  in  1638. 
The  medical  school  connected  with  the  university  is  at 
Boston.  The  university  library,  the  second  In  America, 
contains  upwards  orf  45.0U)  volt^ besides  a students'  U- 
brary.with  upwards  of  4,0(X>  vols.  Ine  philosopbicid  appa- 
mtus  and  caninet  of  minerals  are  valuable  and  complc‘te. 
Here  are  a chemical  laboratory,  an  anatomical  museum, 
and  a botanical  garden,  occupying  7 acres  of  land.  Since 
its  establishment,  tbU  university  lias  received  large  bme- 
factlonsbolh  from  the  state  and  private  individuals.  A 
greater  number  of  students  have  hWn  educated  here  than 
at  any  other  college  in  the  Uniem.  The  number  attend 
IngIn  1M3H  was  319. 

CAMBRIDGE  (UNIVERSITY  OF).  ThUcelebrated 
seat  of  learning  and  education  derives  Its  origin  from  cer- 
tain public  schools.establisbed  in  the  town  ata  vervTemote, 
but  uncertain  period,  perhaps  in  tbe  7tb  century . The  stu- 
dents who  resorted  to  those  semioariei  lived  in  lotlgiugs 
In  the  town  ; nor  did  they,  till  tbe  13th  century,  assume 
the  regular  form  of  s university,  as  that  term  was  un- 
derstOM  In  the  middle  ages.  In  general,  four  branches 
of  education,  or  faculties,  were  recognised:  that  of  arts, 
initiatory  to  tbo  others,  and  embracing  the  three  superior, 
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ami  ftMir  •nbordln.'ite  •donee*,  or,  at  they  were  called  In 
tho  loupiOi^e  of  the  tioH*,  the  thvtum  and  fawK/riWuMi, 
»tho  m»t  rompriting  (ho  »tiidy  of  griumnar,  rhetoric, 
and  V«>glc  , and  the  tocimd,  (hat  of  ArithnH'tir.  music, 

K*ometrr.  and  ostrunomy  ; ami  the  fwruUte*  of  theolun, 
w,  and*  medicine,  th  each  of  Uie>e.  tliort?  «ren*  u»uoiljr 
two  degrees,  that  of  t>achelor  and  motler ; and  the 
funrthiii*  of  a unt«  orsltf . os  at  prcMni.  wot  to  impart  the 
neiettary  instruction  in  ooih.  and  to  confer  de^eet,  or 
eertlftcntes  of  protideory.  KxceiJt  the  puldic  schooia, 
there  were,  at  first,  no  other  biiildings  appr<iprialed  to 
armiemicai  purixiftea  ; but  sultsequenily,  public  hoUa  or 
hostlerics  came  to  be  CKtobiislied  for  the  convcnieiH.'C  of 
the  students,  and  the  iiitrudnctiun  of  some  better  systetn 
of  (liscipliim.  The  students  resorting  to  each  of  these 
chose  a principal,  or  rector,  from  amongst  themselTcs. ! 
whose  api>ointment  was  sanctioned  by  the  governing  I 
body  of  the  university ; residence  in  those  halls  was,  j 
howev<>r,  never  insisted  no  as  on  essential  rt*qulsUe.  The  | 
College*  are  of  still  later  origin,  and  derive  thHr  eaist« 
eoce  frion  private  munificence  ; the  object  lieing  fb  j»rt>- 
▼Idc  lodging  and  subsUtence  to  n limited  numlicr  of  the  ' 
potirer  class  of  studeuU.  Origlii-tlly,  the  masters  of 
arts  were  the  public  instructors,  and  were  bound  to  teach  | 
(Ahers  some  or  the  subjects  pertaining  to  their  respective  I 
fariiltirs  : convenience  ultimately  came  to  limit  this  | 
funett<m  to  & c«rrtain  number  of  roasters,  wbo  also  caroe . 
to  form  chiefly,  or  wholly,  the  governing  body;  and' 


; hence  the  distinction  of  rnnU,  and  non^regrmi  masters, 
j The  appototment  of  profeswirs  In  the  dUfercot  facul- 
; ties,  paid  by  salaries,  insUod  of  feet  (as  was  the  case 
wi(h  (he  r<*gent  masters)  completed  (he  uolvenity  sys. 
tem  on  the  rocoguiss’d  plan  of  the  period.  The  gcurrol 
right  of  lecturing  was,  however,  retained  down  to  a re. 
cent  dote.  Such,  probably,  was  the  system  pursued 
through  the  14th  atid  IMh  ctmturics.  The  greoti^t  imm- 
l>er  of  students  frt'OitenUng  the  unlversitr  during  the 
period  w ben  the  puhiic  halls  formed  the, residence*  of  tho 
great  maiority,  was  in  the  l^th  century.  'Fnm  the  earlier 
port  of  the  Hth,  downward,  the  numbers  diminished  coQ- 
siderahly;  fKirtly  frum  civil  war.  mirtly  from  the  de- 
clining reputatiou  of  scholastic  plillosophy,  and  subM- 

JiK'iitiy,  Iroin  rellgfous  dld'ereuces ; so  that,  at  the 
tvfurmaltun,  the  halls  hod  been  niusUy  deserted,  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  students  were  those  on  (be  found- 
ation of  the  diffcrcmt  csdleges,  which  hod  hiHjimie  nu- 
merous, and  were  nearly  the  only  insiitutlcms  that  sur- 
vived the  religious  confusion  of  the  age.  TbcM*  came  In 
the  Hith  century  to  admit  indepeiidem  roembi'rs  In  re»i- 
dence.  wbo  were  mA  on  the  foundation  ; uthtn's  came  to 
l>e  cstabUshed,  aiul  the  remaining  halls  were  converted 
iuto  colleges.  The  ascnidancy  of  the  college  system, 
huwever,  was  «‘(r(*clrd  gradually,  through  a rontideroble 
(terimi,  till  comnicled  m the  reign  of  Kliiabeth.  llie 
following  are  tlie  existing  collegiate  ettablUhmenls  of 
t'orobridge,  in  the  order  of  their  foimdatiun : — 
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Koch  of  these  collegos  Is  governed  by  laws  and  uuges  of  the  university,  os  will  subsequently  be  noticed  ; but,  os 
of  iUown  (for  the  most  part  established  by  the  ri’S{>ectlve  respects  the  government  of  thi-ir  coUegp.  they  fnmi  part 
founders),  and  is  subject  tn  the  insucciion  of  its  own  of  (be  gcncr.il  legislative  council,  and  are  osslvtcd  by  the 
vUtter  ur  visiters,  appolnteil  by  the  hiumlation  charter,  fnumlation  fellows,  who  form  the  soTerning  body  in  each 
Kxcept  at  King's  and  rrhilty.  the  beads  (roasters)  of  collf*ge.  In  regard  to  those  last,  the  ordiuair  practice  Is 
those  colleges  are  elected  by  the  fellows,  for  life,  from  to  elect  to  vacancies,  each  from  the  respective  students 
among  themselves;  In  general,  they  must  be  In  orders,  of  Us  own  establishment,  and,  for  the  most  port,  from 
and  arc  allowed  to  marry;  their  incomes  (which  vary  amongst  those  stmlyhig  with  a view  to  taking  holy  orders  ; 
considerably)  arise  frum  tne  proceeds  of  adrmbU'  fellow.*  time,  however.is  ailoaed  by  the  statute*  for  graduates  to 
ship,  livings  attarlieil  to  the  oAce.  Ac.  They  exercise  make  cbnico  uf  a profession,  and.  consequently,  Uios« 
supreme  authority  in  the  discipline  of  their  coUeg*'  in  who  decline  after  the  Umitesl  period  taking  orders  have 
tespert  to  eilucatio'},  and  the  conduct  of  those  iti  M/aiu  to  vacate  any  fellowship*  they  have  l»ecn  appointesl 
>iwpii44jri,aiMlare  oivociated  with  the  general  guveriuoriit  to;  vacjttions  also  occur  by  acccydonce  of  colioge  liv* 
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(whltli,  as  they  fall  lit,  nrr  oflVrrd  by  ftcnlurily  to  | 
the  rt*si«*r(ivc  fellows,)  or  by  other  ilvint^  or  slcuiittons,  i 
fttatutahly  iiirompatlblc,  or  by  marriAge,  whh-h  is  against 
the  statute**  In  ail  thecoUeg«*s;  so  that,  from  th<  se  and 
other  cirruinstnncfrs,  the  Mirression  of  fellows,  In  most 
Ilf  the  colleges,  U tolerably  rapid  : when  to  restdence,  a 
considerable  )>art  nf  thrlr  board  is  pros-lded.  The  in- 
comes arc  very  various,  and  in  each  college  vary  from 
year  to  year,  being  contingent  on  the  college  revenues, 
much  ot  which  U derived  from  rents,  varying  with  the 
prices  of  com,  from  the  falling  in  of  leases,  Ac.  The  | 
roilege  expenses  also  vary,  and  are  paid  from  a fund  set  ! 
apart  for  general  purposes,  and  deriviHl  partly  from  tax- 
ation of  the  fcllowsbius,  partly  from  room-rent,  Ac. 

The  /oundativM  tc/toiarthipt  arc  subjetrt  to  different 
rrgtilallnns  and  conditions,  peculiar  to  each  college  ; but 
they  arc  alwa}’s  elcctetl  from  among  the  under  gr^uluates, 
and  in  the  larger  culirges,  where  these  are  nuinerous, 
they  form  a tort  of  miner  priies.  to  be  contended  for  like 
those  of  (he  fi-llows.  The  emolumeuU  attached  to  these 
scholarildps  are  seryrarlous  in  amount;  tn  regard  to 
discipline  and  education,  they  are  preciiaiy  on  the  same 
footing  as  the  IniU  pcndent  students. 

The  eihibUioHi  are  annual  penkiutis,  given  In  some  in- 
stances by  the  colleges,  but  muatiy  by  free  emlowed  I 
tchmds  eist'where,  to  assist  such  youths  as.  having  been  ' 
educated  at  them,  are  sent  to  the  university : eakibitionfra 
are  not  usually  accounted  oo  the  foundtUinn.  Besides 
these,  there  are  students  of  an  inferior  clast,  termed 
aizara,  wlio  are  provided  for  wholly  or  In  part  by  the 
foundattuu.  The  otlicers  of  the  e:stablishmcnt.  such  as 
dean,  bursar.  Ac.,  are  selected  by  the  follows  of  each  re- 
spective college  from  among  their  own  body ; os  also  the 
college  tutors,  Ac.,  to  whose  charge  all  the  students, 
whether  on  (he  foundation  or  not.  are  entrusted.  The 
whole  of  these  must  mHvssarlly  bo  in  residrtice  ; but  in 
respect  tn  the  other  fellows,  tliis  is  not  in  general  re- 
quired. though  a number  usually  do  reiiile,  some  as 
private  tutors,  others  for  the  purpose  of  study.  In  some 
colleges,  probationers  have  to  pa>s  an  examiaatH>n  pre* 
viouily  to  beiug  adinltt>*d  as  fellows  on  the  foundation. 
The  Instructlun  given  at  each  of  those  coliugi't  is  preliml- 
narv  to  taking  the  first  university  degree  of  B.  and  is 
exclusively  adapted  and  directed  to  that  object.  'I'hls  is 
chiedy  attained,  not  through  the  public  liKtures  of  tlic 
university  professors,  but  through  the  private  lab  *urs  of 
the  rMpmive  college  tutors.  The  character  and  extent 
of  this  Instructiou  is  determined  by  the  nnirersity,  by 
which  the  «iegree  is  granted ; but  no  one  is  aiimlssible 
unless  he  have  been  entered  at,  and  resided  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  one  of  the  colleges  nr  licensed  halls,  and  has 
been  under  the  collegiate  instruction  of  his  house.  Thus 
the  university  It  formed  by  the  union  of  1 7 colleges,  derot- 
vd  to  acadetnlc  pursuits  and  thestudyofall  theliberai  arts 
and  teitmees:  it  is  incorporated  (13  Fiis.  c.  H9.)  by  the 
name  of  **  The  Chancellur,  Masters,  and  Scholars,  of  the 
I'nlverslly  of  Cambridge ; " and  though,  as  we  have  seen, 
each  culfegc  it  a body  corporate,  bound  by  its  own 
statutes.  It  is  likewise  controlled  by  the  paramount  laws 
of  the  university.  The  statutes  of  the  I'ttn  of  F.Us.,  which 
were  sanctioned  by  parliament,  and  contirmed  some  for. 
mer  privileges,  are  the  foundaliun  of  the  existing  govern* 
mont.and  form  the  basis  of  all  the  subsequent  legislation  ; 

In  fact,  no  grace  of  the  senate  is  cviisulcrod  valid  which 
is  inconsistent  w ith  the  statutes  of  Klis..  and  certain 
nearly  rotemporory  intcrpreutlims  of  them ; or  with 
king’s  letters,  that  have  been  accepted  and  acted  on  by 
Che  anlverslty. 

Each  college  fbrniihet  members  both  to  the  executive 
and  legislative  branches,  collectively  termed  the  senate  ; : 
the  present  number  of  which  is  ’i.Tdl.  It  1*  divided  into 
S hoiisei,  called  the  regents'  and  non-rsveuts*  house. 
The  former,  or  upper  house,  is  composes!  of  masters  of 
arts  of  less  than  a years’  sbuHlIng,  and  doctors  of  lets  ' 
than  i years  ; its  members  wear  hoods,  lineal  wltli  white 
silk;  all  the  rt'st,  who  retain  (heir  uames  on  their  re- 
spective college  l>oardt  (for  which  a small  annual  fee  is 
charged),  constitnte  the  lower  house,  and  wear  hoods  nf 
black  silk  ( hence  the  distinction  of  white  and  bl.ick. 
hood  houses.  Doctors  of  more  than  'i  years'  statidiug, 
and  the  public  orator  of  (he  uniTertity  (who  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  secretary),  may  vote  in  either  hou*e,  at 
pleasure.  Besides  tiiesc,  then^  is  a council  called  the 
ropw/,  clioson  aiiimallynn  the  l‘ith  Oct.  It  cviuUts  of 
the  ^ce-chanerllnr;  a doctor  In  each  of  the  thrw  facul- 
ties, of  dlrinity.  cirll  law,  and  phytic;  and  ^ masters  of 
arts,  at  the  repr«>tentntivcs  of  tlie  regent  and  non- 
regent  houses.  Ill  practice,  these  are  mere  n.milneps 
of  the  vice-chancellor  ; and  os  the  approv.\l  of  the  caput 
Is  essential  previously  to  any  “ grare.*'  or  Ie;.'<tlallvc  pru- 
|Misltion,  being  voti-d  on  In  either  house,  tiic  substantive 
government  ol  the  university  vests  in  him.  il>-  also  lixes 
the  days  when  eongregaiimit,  or  mertings  of  the  seoate, 
are  to  be  held  for  transacting  universUy  iHisinett ; thcM*, 

In  term  time,  are  usually  mice  .t  fortnight ; but  there  are  I 
also  certain  dxed  times  hr  st.itute  for  congrrL-..ti'>ns  tu 
be  held,  fur  coiifcrriDg  acsnws,  electing  uihcvi*.  Ac.  I 
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(•races  which  pius  both  hemses.  uiidcr  the  sanction  nf 
(he  caput,  brrotm*  arts  of  the  senate,  .lud  if  of  a putiiic 
nature,  t»*i*tnne  statutes  of  the  uinvrrkity.  Au  as.*!  ml  iy 
of  the  senate  held  nut  of  term  time  is  colled  a cunsm-a- 
tlun  ; but,  by  a grace  passed  ^troJorM.!,  it  is  converted  to 
a congregation,  and  tnc  business  proceeds  In  the  usu.d 
wav.  The  chief  officers  of  the  university  are,  a chan- 
rrltor,  in  whom  tlie  executive  authority  vehts,  exci-jg  in 
matters  r>f  m.iyhcm  and  felony.  wiUiin  the  limits  ot  the 
jiirlsdictloo,  which  is  a mile  round,  reckoned  In  anydlrci'- 
tioti  from  any  part  of  the  suburbs  ; the  office  is  bienubd.  or 
for  such  longer  pi*rlod  as  the  tacit  consent  of  the  univer- 
sity may  choose  to  allow.  A high  steward,  who  li.is 
special  |>ower  to  try  scholars  im^M^ached  of  felony  withku 
the  limits,  and  to  hold  courts  kvt.  wbicli  is  done  by 
deputy.  His  election  is  by  a ^ace  of  tlie  senate.  A vire- 
rhanrellor,  electerl  annually  by  the  senate  (on  the  4th  of 
Nut.)  from  tiie  heads  of  cmlegus.  In  the  absence  of  the 
chancellor,  the  powers  of  tiiat  officer  vest  In  him,  by  the 
statutr-s,  .rid  he  is  also,  aa  q^cio,  a magistrate  fur  lliu 
university,  town,  and  county.  A coininlssory,  appointed 
by  the  chancellor,  to  hold  a court  of  record  for  all  causes 
to  be  tried  and  di'ti'riiiinccl  by  tbo  civil  and  statute  law 
and  uniTi'rsitycu»t4)m,  ill  respect  to  all  privileged  piT* 
sons  umb*r  the  degree  of  M.  A.  A public  orator,  w lio 
may  bv  said  to  bo  the  speaker  of  the  senate.  The  asses- 
sor, an  officer  to  assist  the  vico-chancellor  in  his  court. 
Two  proctors,  nr  proce  officers,  elected  annually,  tu  en- 
force proper  dUrtpline  and  behaviour  in  oil  who  are  lis 
ifa/u  pkinUnn,  os  well  as  various  other  duties.  They 
must  be  M.  A.  of ‘i  years*  sundiug,  at  least,  and  are  no- 
minated in  turn  by  the  different  cuih-ges.  in  a prescribed 
and  pt'cullar  cycle  of  51  years.  There  ore  many  other 
offices  of  minor  linpurtonce ; but  the  two  moderators  must 
be  notii  rd,  who  are  noiiduali-d  by  the  proctors,  and  ap- 
poiiitod  by  a grace  of  Uic  senate,  to  act  as  the  proctors’ 
substitutes  in  tlie  philosophical  schools,  and  oltornately 
su(>erimend  the  exercises  and  disputations  in  philosophy, 
and  the  examinations  for  the  degree  of  11.  A. ; and  also 
the  eight  classiral  examiners,  nominated  by  the  several 
coliuges  in  term  (according  tu  tise  same  cycle  as  (he 
proctors),  and  elcL-ted  by  a grace  of  (lie  M uate  ; four  of 
these  are  examiners  of  iuceptury  bachelors,  and  four  of 
the  junior  sophs.  In  Leut  term. 

The  I’nivcrsily  is  renr<‘sent«l  In  the  H.  of  C.  hy  2 
mem.,  chosen  tn- the  coIkH'tive  body  of  the  senate.  Uio 
vict'-chanrcilur  Wing  returning  officer.  The  privilege 
was  granted  by  charter,  in  1 James  I. 

The  pubi  c professorshins  in  this  university  are.  Lady 
Margaret's,  ot  divinity,  inuoded  1 ; the  rrglui  pro- 

fessorships of  divinity,  civil  law,  physic.  Hebrew  and 
Greek,  founded  by  Henry  Vlll.  tn  iMo  ; those  of  Arable, 
one  founded  by  Sir  F.  Adams,  in  t(^2,  the  other,  (ho 
Lord  Almoner's;  the  Lucasian  professorship  of  mathe- 
matics, in  )*>>3 ; that  of  music,  in  IGM : that  of  casu- 
istry, founded  in  H>s3 ; of  chemistry,  1702  ; the  I'lumiaii 

firoiessorshtp  of  astronomy  and  experiment^  phiIos«iphy, 

Q 17U4  ; that  of  anatomy,  in  17(j7  (there  is  a good  ana- 
tomical museum  connected  with  this) ; those  of  modem 
history  and  of  botanv,  1724  ; that  of  geology.  In  l7‘/7,  by 
Dr.  \\  oodward,  who  left  his  collection  of  minerals  in  coo- 
Dcction  with  it : that  of  astronomy  and  geometry,  foumlrd 
in  1749 ; the  Norrislan  professorship  of  divinity,  in  17(10  ; 
of  natural  and  exiierimciitol  philos<ij>hy,  in  i7<l;  the 
Downing  profes.'orships  of  English  law,  and  of  medi- 
cine, founded  In  IM)0;  that  of  minetalugy,  in  and. 
lastly,  of  political  wotiomy,  In  IH24.  'i'nese  professors 
are  paid  from  various  sources:  tome  of  the  foundations 
. have  estates  appropriated  tu  Uie  pur(>osv ; others  are 
paid  hy  ancient  stipends,  lu  part : and  some  from  the 
privy  purse,  nr  by  goveniment.  One  has  400/.,  another, 
2U0/.,  the  rest  fisd  annually.  Tlie  apiMilntmeiit  of 
some  of  them  rests  in  (he  senate,  of  others,  In  the  crow  n, 
and  of  others,  again,  in  s)KH-ial  bodies  of  electors.  Nono 
of  (hem  can  be  said  to  be  itirectly  cuoecriied  in  the  cdu- 
cHtion  of  the  students,  as  tbo  oUeDdance  on  the  courses 
of  Icetiires  given  by  them  is  not  masie  essentUI  to  any  of 
the  students  (with  the  excc|>tlnn  of  those  proceeding  to 
the  bachelor’s  degree  lu  civil  law  and  mi'tlkrim',  who  are 
required  to  bring  testimuiiLals  of  attendance  uti  ttio 
courses  crmnected  with  thos«;  fubje<-ts).  The  publjc 
income  of  the  university  arises  chiefly  from  the  pro- 
ceetU  of  the  n-ctory  of  Burwell,  from  matriculation,  and 
other  fees  (about  3,(J(J0/.  a year  from  all  these  sources), 
and  from  the  trading  pro&U  of  the  Pitt  or  university 
press.  The  funds  are  managed  by  the  virc-clianri  llor 
and  specifle  trustees,  and  3 annual  auditors  are  ap{>ointed 
by  the  senate  to  pass  tiie  accounts.  Its  libr.vy  claims 
(under  the  copyright  act)  a copy  of  every  volume.  maj». 
and  print  iHihlished  in  tlie  United  Kingdom,  it  is  also 
endowed  will)  a lorUon  of  the  proceeds  of  two  estates: 
b€*tides  this  and  occasional  donaiioru,  a quarterly  sub- 
scription of  is.  (id.  is  judd  by  all  tlie  memlicrB.  exi-ept 
sizars,  towards  its  support.  A new  and  splendid  budding, 
from  designs  by  .Mr.  I'ockcreil,  is  now  in  course  of  enac- 
tion intenJed  for  tiie  rccvpiioti  of  the  lihr.-ir),  and  lor 
public  U-vture-rouios.  .As  tliis  was  much  waiueil,  and 
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the  UDlrertltf  hAd  no  dicposntde  Amd<  for  the  our> 
no«e.  • DUlMkcHpilun  wu  tct  on  foot,  tnd  90, (To/,  bare 
i*o*rn  coUrct«nI  to  eflWi  it.  The  prlntinff  rttahllthment 
hai  aI*o,  within  a recent  peri<x1.  been  enlarged  and  Im- 
|>rored.  from  fundi  apt*roprlated  to  that  purpose  by  the 
cornmittee  for  nuuiaitine  the  lumi  collected  for  a public 
memnrlal  of  the  late  Kight  lion.  Wtn.  Pitt.  The  Fiti* 
william  muceum.  coniiiting  of  a tplendid  collection  of 
b<x>kt.  painiingi,  drawingi,  &c-,  wa«  left  by  Viscount 
FUiwiUiajn  to  the  unirerilty.  In  1h|6,  together  with 
fumU  for  the  erection  of  a building  to  receive  It,  which 
was  cnmmenc<'d  in  IK37.  The  university  also  poaieues 
a collection  of  pii  turci,  left  by  Mr.  Meaman  ; an  ol^ 
eerratory.  built  in  M:<4,  at  an  expense  of  ia,nO(V.  ; and 
a botanic  garden  of  3 or  4 acres.  The  Cambridge  Phllo> 
ao|>hic.il  Vv-iety  may  also  be  briefly  adverted  to  here  ; it 
was  e(tablislii*«l  in  1^19,  for  the  promotion  of  scirntifle 
inquiry,  and  the  advancement  of  philosophy  and  natural 
history  : in  IK39,  it  was  incorporated  by  charter,  and  all, 
evce[H  honorary  members,  are  required  to  be  graduates 
of  the  university. 

The  degrees  conferred  by  the  unlTersIty  are  thoae 
of  Doctors  In  the  throe  fhrultiei  of  divinity,  civil  Law, 
and  rntylidnc,  and  also  In  the  science  of  music ; that 
of  Master  of  Arts ; and  the  deg^  Bachelor.  In  each  of 
the  foregoing.  P.xcept  In  the  Inlatory  degree,  last 
named,  all  examination  in  respard  to  proficiency  is  In 
reality  discontinued,  and  the  higher  degrees  are  conferred 
as  of  right  on  th<»se  who  have  o)>talned  a particular 
standing,  without  reference  to  qualification,  or  (with  trl> 
fling  exertions)  to  residence.  The  academWal  year 
consists  of  3 terms,  vis.,  Michaelmas,  Lent,  and  Kaster ; 
and  the  following  are  the  chief  regulations  Decessary  for 
proceeding  to  degrees  : premising  first,  that  the  mode  of 
admission  on  the  boards  of  a college  Is  either  by  personal 
examination  of  Its  tutors  and  officers,  or  (the  more  usual 

f)lan ) through  a recommendatory  c^ifleate,  sperlfyinf 
he  ago.  qiuJlflcations,  Ac.,  of  the  candidate,  signed  by  an 
M.A.  who  has  graduated  at  the  unirersity,  and  acroip* 
panled  by  a deposit  rallod  caution>money.  This  is  usually 
done  before  the  end  of  Easter  Term  ; and,  if  deemed  satis, 
factory,  the  name  Is  at  once  entered  on  the  boards  of  the 
mllego,  and  the  student  usually  comes  Into  residence  the 
Octotwr  following,  when  the  academical  year  begins. 
Bachelor  ctf  Art».  — Ilf  terms  on  tiie  boards  of  some  c(^., 
10  of  which  in  residence. 

Master  of  Arts. of  3 yrs.  standing. 

AscAc/or  qf  Di'e/ni/y.  — M, A.  of  7 yrs.  standing:  under 
the  lah  statute  of  Elis.,  those  who  hare  been  od. 
niitii<d  oil  the  boards  of  a roil,  after  94  yrs.  old, 
and  luve  remained  so  10  its.  (the  S last  of  which 
must  be  in  res.),  are  admissible  without  having 
taken  any  other—  these  are  called  lOjrrs.  men. 
Bitetnr  of  Divinity..— B.H.  of  S,  and  M.A.  of  19  yrs. 
standing. 

Biicketor  of  Vtvil  /.am.  — Of  6 yrs.  standing  complete.  9 
terms  erf  which  In  res.,  or  B.A.  of  4 yrs.  standing. 
Doctor  of  Cinl  Loir.  — B.C-L.  of  5 yrs., or  M.A. of  7 yrf. 
standing. 

Bachelor  in  Medicine. 8 yrs.  standing,  9 terms  of 
which  in  res. 

Doctor  in  Medicine.-.  Similar  to  that  degree  In  civil  law. 
/ icenlialcin  Mcdictnc  — M.A. or  B.A.  of  9 yrs.  standing. 
BocAcfor  o/ — The  name  must  be  entered  on  the 
boards  of  some  coll.,  anJ  an  exercise  performed, 
ilortor  . Vnii'c.  — Usually  B-M. 

Persons  having  the  rank  of  privy  couasellon.  bishops, 
noblimen,  and  eldest  sons  of  oobieraen,  are  eniiiled  to 
hare  any  of  those  degrees  conferred  on  them  without 
complying  witli  the  regulations;  and  knights  and  ba> 
ronets  from  that  of  M.A.  downward.  By  a grace  passed 
In  1329.  these  are  Cn  be  examined  and  approved  In  the 
same  way  as  others,  but  they  are  admissible  after  keep. 
Ing  9 terms,  but  though  none  can  claim  a degree  in  right 
of  nobility.  Ac.,  yet  honorarr  ones  are  often  conferred, 
without  examination  or  reudence.  on  eminent  indivi. 
duals. 

The  respective  orders  In  the  diffrgent  college*  rank 
as  follows:.— 

t.  The  Heads  qf  CoU.,  who  are  generally  of  the  degree 
of  D.D. 

3.  The  FeUovt,  who  are  doctors,  masters,  or  bachelors 
of  the  difrerent  faculties. 

3^  Kohtemen,  who  are  graduvtes.  doctors,  and  Ms.  A.. 
not  on  the  foundAilon  (the  name  must  be  kept  on 
the  coll.  Itoar^,  the  cost  of  which  rarie*  from  2/. 
to  4^  a year. 

4.  Bs.D..  who  are  10  yrs.  men. 

6.  Bachetort  of  Civii  I.air.  and  of  Phptie:  these  wesir 
the  habits,  and  en)oy  all  the  ranons  pririlegcsof 
M.A.,  except  that  of  voting  in  the  senate. 

6.  Bachetort  qf  Arts,  who  are  considered  in  statu  pu- 
piUari. 

7.  Feiiote  Commoners,  ntually  rounger  sons  o(  the 
nobility,  or  sons  of  men  of  fortune,  Ac.,  who  hare 
the  pnviioge  of  dining  at  the  same  table  as  the 

Miow*. 


8.  The  Schoiars,  who  are  on  the  foundation. 

9.  Pensioners,  who  pay  for  their  chambers,  commoiM^ 

Ac.,  and  comprise'  the  chief  |iart  of  the  students. 

10.  Thj  Sinars,  students  of  UinltiAi  mcNsiis,  who  usually 

have  free  commons,  and  oUier  amolummts. 

Since,  as  we  hare  seen  abore,  all  substantial  examine 
atlon  for  degrees  is  limited  to  the  Initiatory  one*  of 
bachelor  (of  which  that  of  B.A.  is  the  first,  and  only 
really  lm|>ortant  step),  the  necessary  education  of  the 
different  coll.  is  of  course  directed  to  that  object,  and 
contingent,  in  its  nature  and  scope,  on  the  qualifications 
which  the  university  deem  fit  to  exact  at  their  public 
examlnatlons.and  therlass.ltooks  they  unlor  tobea<io{'ted 
for  the  purpose.  The  ordinary  course  of  study  for  11.  A. 
may  be  comprised  under  three  heads : — natural  philoso* 
phy.  theology  and  moral  phllosophr,  and  the  beites 
tettres  ; and  for  the  attainment  of  these,  the  studenta 
attend  the  lectures  of  the  college  tutors,  which  are 
not  formal  harangues,  but  rather  of  a catechetical 
nature.  Intermixed  with  reading  and  discussion  ; at  each 
of  which  a limited  number  of  the  students  gn  through 
a certain  portion  of  some  mathematical  or  classical 
work  with  the  tutors.  Half.yearly  or  yearly  college 
examinations  usually  take  place.  In  addition  to  these 
lectures,  when  the  names  of  the  students  are  arron^  In 
the  order  of  their  respective  merits.  The  first  pubflc  ex- 
amination of  a student  take*  place  in  the  Lent  and  Octo- 
ber term*  of  the  second  year  n’cnn  the  commencement  of 
his  academical  residence.  After  the  examination,  the  can- 
didate* are  arranged  In  two  classe*  those  who  hare  passed 
with  credit,  and  those  to  whom  the  examiners  bare  only 
not  refused  their  certificate  of  approval.  A second  exam- 
ination takes  Dlace,  in  Michaelmas  term,  of  those  who  hare 
Iieen  absent  iVom  the  former  by  permission,  or  were  not 
then  approved  oft  this  Is  termed.  In  onlversity  phrase, 
the  little  go.'*  Those  anxious  to  take  honours  usually 
engage  a private  tutor  (who  Is  not  necessarily  of  thefr 
own  coU.j  after  this.  In  order  to  secure  more  exclusive 
attention  and  assistance.  The  usual  feeofaprlvate  tutor 
it  80/.  a year.  After  this  preparatorr  step,  those  who  are 
candidates  for  honours  perform  the  college  exercises 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  moderators  : these  are 
usually  l.atlo  theses,  propotmded  and  opposed  In  a tyllo- 
^stic  form.  The  senate.house  examination,  for  the 
degree  of  B. A.,  commences  on  the  Monday  precniing  tl^ 
first  Monday  in  Lent  term,  and  continues *iix  days.  Ihe 
previous  division  of  the  candidates  for  honours  Into  four 
classes  has  recently  been  discontinued,  anid  the  same 
questions  are  now  proposed  throughout  the  oxaminatliMi, 
to  all  whom  the  moarrolora  judge,  from  the  previous 
public  rxerdies  in  the  schools,  to  be  Qualified  for  ex- 
amination as  candidates  for  mathematical  honours  ; and 
of  the  six  examiners,  two  confine  themselves  to  miUhe- 
motical  subjects,  two  to  Homer  and  Virgil,  Ac.,  and  two 
to  Faley’s  Evidences  and  Moral  Philosophy,  and  to 
Locke’s  Essar  on  the  Human  Understanding,  Ac.  'Ihe 
whole  Is  ciKMucted  by  writing,  and  the  various  subji'cts 
and  problems  may  be  seen  in  the  annual  registers  of  the 
university.  Those  who  arc  not  candidates  for  honours, 
esAAw,  are  clasveJ  and  examined  separately,  the  subjects 
being— .the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  in  Greek,  one  Greek 
and  one  Latin  classic,  Paley's  Moral  Philosophy,  and 
certain  questions  in  mathematical  and  mechanical  sci- 
enre,  specified  in  a printed  schedule.  The  degrees  are 
conferred  on  such  of  the  queslionlsti  as  pass,  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  examiners,  by  a subsequent  grace  ot 
the  senate,  when  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy 
arc  taken,  and  a declaration  of  adherence  to  the  onctrincs 
of  the  Church  of  England  Is  required  to  be  signed ; but 
previously  to  this,  on  the  last  examination  day.  the  ma- 
themailcu  tripos  or  list  of  those  who  suoceea  In  obtain- 
ing an  honour,  is  exhIbUrd,  formed  Into  three  divisions, 
that  of  trran^lers,  and  of  senior  and  Junior  opUmet,  ar. 
ranged  acro^ing  to  merit,  or  ^etekettedf'  where  two 
individuals  are  considered  on  an  equality.  The  senior 
wranglershlp  is  the  highest  academical  mmour  obtain- 
able In  the  kingdom.  On  the  fourth  Monday  after  the 
general  admission  ad  rewpondessdum  questioni,  an  ex- 
amination commences  of  all  such  as  have  obtained  an  ho- 
nour at  the  mathematical  examination  of  tlic  previous 
January,  and  who  voluntarily  offer  themselves  for  the 
purpose  In  classlcsd  learning  at  this  examination  (which 
continue*  five  days),  translaUons  arc  required  of  pass- 
ages from  the  best  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  and  written 
answers  to  questions  arising  immediately  out  of  such 
passages.  7ne  uaroei  of  those  who  obtain  honours  are 
arranged  in  three  divisions  (like  those  In  the  mathe- 
matical tripos),  in  a list  which  forms  the  classical  trtpos 
of  the  year.  There  ore  two  tripos  days,  one  for  teron- 
pters  and  semor  optimes,  the  other  for  Juntor  opUmes, 
when  these  arc  publicly  announced. 

The  annual  prizes  <k  the  university  form  another  sub- 

iect  of  competition  : the  classical  ones  are  — the  chancel- 
or’s  gold  medals,  given  to  3 commencing  Bs.  A.,  who* 
having  attained  senior  optimes  at  least,  show  themselve* 
most  proficient  in  classical  learning  : these  prise*  were 
first  instituted  tn  1751.  A third,  first  given  1^  the  Duke 
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of  Gloucettcr,  And  runtinucd  bjr  the  preceot  chancellor,  • 
it  fur  the  lH‘t>t  KtiKhkh  ode,  ur  Kn](tlah  noem  In  heroic 
TPrte.  Many  of  tlirke  have  bi*eti  puUitbed,  under  the 
title  of  “ t;.imbrl4lKe  l*rl*e  Fot'ma : " the  competition 
la  limUc«l  to  realdeut  under  K^aduatca.  Themembera 
re]irc«cnting  the  univeraltjr  also  ^ve  4 prlsea.  of  15  guineat 
each,  which  are  bestowed  on  3 O.A.t  and  3 under  gradu- 
ates, who  compose  the  beat  dlsaertatkmt  in  Latin  prose. 
Brow  n's  Sguld  medals,  of  6 guineas  each,  to  under  gradu- 
ates, are  given  for  the  best  Greek  ode,  tba  best  Latin 
ode,  and  the  best  Greek  or  Latin  epigram.  Forson's 
prUc  cnnslsts  of  one  or  more  Greek  books,  given  for 
the  l>eit  translation  of  some  passage  In  Sbaktpeare, 
B.  Juuson,  Massinger,  or  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Into 
Greek  verse,  'llic  matbematical  consist  of  3 annual 
prtiei,  of  VU.  each,  left  by  the  Ker.  K.  Smith,  and  given 
to  3 curameiicing  B.A.s  who  prove  the  best  proficients 
In  matheoutlcs  and  natural  philosophy.  * Tlie  examln- 
atitm  takes  place  soon  after  the  admission  of  question- 
isU:  the  competition  is  open,  and  the  adjudicators 
are  the  vice-ctumcellor.  the  master  of  Trinity,  and  the 
l.uca»ian,  Plumiao.  and  Lowndean  professors.  The 
s«‘cuik1  or  even  lower  wranglers  occasionally  become  first 

firixu  men  ; hence  it  forms,  in  some  sort,  a court  of  appeal 
rom  the  decisions  of  the  examiners.  Ciettris  paruiui, 
preference  is  given  to  candidates  of  Trio.  Coll.  In  Uieo. 
lugy,  there  are  the  Nurrislan  and  Hales's  prises.  The 
Sraivniam  is  a poetical  one ; the  subject  Is  proposed  In 
January,  and  the  poem  is  tn  be  sent  In  Michaelmas : 
that  which  obtains  the  pretnlura  Is  printed  from  the  pro- 
duce of  the  (‘Stale  left  for  the  purpose,  the  remainder  of 
which  is  given  lo  the  author.  (A  selection  of  these  poems 
has  been  |iuljlt>bed  in  2vols.  Hvo.)  The  wsuVcrsil^  sokedor- 
$Jt»ps  are  also  publicly  contended  for.  and  are  given  to  the 
most  siicc**fcsmi  candidates  in  classicaJ  reading  and  compo- 
sition : ill  this  respect  they  rank  first  in  the  classical  com- 
petitions of  the  university,  and  arc  usually  extended  be- 
yond the  ordinary  ran^  of  text-books.  The  examin- 
ation it  the  same  for  all,  but  most  importance  is  usually  j 
atUu-hed  to  the  Pitt  scholarship,  it  belug  less  iVcquent  as  j 
well  as  of  greater  pecuniary  value.  I 

Very  dilTereiit  opinions  have  been,  and  may  be,  cn-  I 
tt‘rtained  as  to  the  merit  and  demerit  of  the  system 
of  Instruction  pursued  at  tills  and  the  sister  university. 
MiU  hematics,  and  the  sciences  closely  connected  with 
and  de)>endent  on  mathumatirs,  form  the  distinguish- 
ing ciiar.-urteristic  of  the  studies  pursued  at  Cam- 
hnd;^ ; and  tlie  chief  examinations,  as  well  as  the 
public  lectures,  honours,  ami  cmulmnents.are  prinrlp,tlly 
rendered  subservient  to  their  ailvaiKement.  A critical 
knowledge  of  the  structure  of  the  iireek  arMl  l.atin 
tongues  is  tiiat  lo  which  atte*nliou  is  mainly  enforced  at 
this  universitr.  in  respect  to  classical  attainments.  Ori- 
ginal cuniposUion  fonni  no  part  at  either  tri|X)S  examin- 
atlmi,  Ihii  It  is  made  a leading  feature  in  tlie  coni|>etition 
for  scholarships  and  other  prizes. 

Of  the  im|NirUuu;e  of  maLheniatical  studies  no  doidit 
can  Im-  entertalived  ; but  very  great,  and  apparently  well 
founded  doubts  may  be  enterlalocd  whf'ther  the  exclu- 
sive attention  given  lo  tliem  at  Caml-rldgr  be  the  best 
means  of  educating  arcomptished  itatismen,  lawyers, 
divines,  country  gentlemen,  or  even  manufacturers.  The 
truth  is.  that  this  and  the  other  uiilrersltv  are  institutions 
th.vl  liehrog  to  a different  age;  and  ihoug^i  they  have  troen 
materially  moditied,  a great  deal  yet  r<  mains  to  be  done 
beforo  they  become  suitable  places  for  educating  the 
noble  and  aspiring  youth  of  a great  commercial  and  ina. 
niifacturlng  eoiintry  like  Great  Britain. 

I.ifiging  w iihin  the  walls  of  a college  is  not  enforced  on 
under  gradtuites.  provided  there  be  no  vacant  rmjiiis ; 
which  mar  prcdvanlr  a«count  for  the  greater  incre.w 
of  Students  matrienhUed  in  tlds  thiui  in  the  sister  uni- 
versity, where  residence  within  the  wails  is  euforced. 
In  I74.H  there  weA*  1.5t0  tnerobers  on  the  bcvanls  ; in 
I'CIH,  5,.Vi5;  In  the  present  year,  4.6‘JH  ; of  whom  ’i.7d■^are 
niembi‘rs  of  the  sc-natc.  The  coUrKtate  huildl.tgs  of  many 
of  thoestaldlshiiK'itls  liave  been  greatly  improved  and  aug- 
nu-nttHi  of  lute  years.  1 hose  of  rrinity  are  the  largest  of 
any  single  college  in  cillicr  university  , those  of  St.  John 
have  also  liccn  incfco^ed  by  a large  quadnuigle  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Cam.  forming  one  nlThe  finest  roilegiatr  cdl. 
flees  in  the  kingd->m.  (’/'*<■  Sialu/rt  qf  tke  f snrcrs/V'- 
printed  In  I7»di ; iMf  f.'Hi*i*rsr/y  Valcmiart,  published  an- 
nualiy  ; i’ltuiicnl  F.iercisrt  in  Vnit.qf  Cxtmifr.y  island 
3d  Script:  ttftrrH's  FrinctpU-tcif  I'nirvriHy  F.dncaium  i 

{'■■iotirfd  PlaUtoJ  the  Cu-fnrm's.  by  H-  Harradiin  ; and 
lantahrifta  JUtuirnta  ; are  works  tIuU  may  be  advanta- 
geously referred  to  al  embodying  the  best  information  on 
most  of  the  various  matters  connected  with  this  univer- 
sity.) 

CAMELFORD, a bor.  and  town  of  England,  co.  Com- 
wall.  hund.  Lesnewih,  on  the  C.unel,  3'  5 m.  W.H.W. 
Lartidon.  Area  of  t>ar.3.75U  acres ; pop.cf  do.  ( lK3t ) l,3>yi. 
'J’hetown  Is  meanly  liulU.bul  the  streets  are  w ide  and  well 
mve<l.  It  ha*  a ■ nmmodinnt  town-hall,  built  in  lM06  ; a 
freesch(K>i,  fenml'Hl  in  1679.  has  an  anntraJ  revenue  of 
9M.  lUs. ; and  there  a:v  a few  minor  charities.  Market, 


Friday;  fairs  for  cattle,  Friday  after  March  10.  May 36. 
June  17.  and  18.  amt  8^.  0.  Inhab.  mostly  rngag^  in 
agriculture.  Camelford  returned  Smemt.  tothell.of  t^ 
from  1st  Edw.  VI.  down  to  the  passing  of  the  Reform 
Act,  by  which  it  was  disfranchised.  The  franchise  vested 
in  n sclf-clected  corporate  body,  consisting  of  a mayor 
and  31  burgessea, 

CAMKKINO,  a town  of  the  Papal  States,  cap.  deleg., 
on  a hill,  6 m.  S.S.W.  AiKona.  Pop.  4,900.  It  is 
pretty  well  built.  Among  the  put^  buildings  are  the 
cathedral,  which  contains  some  pictures  of  the  great 
Rzaiters,  as  does  the  church  of  Omanzia ; and  the  ar- 
chlcplscopai  palace,  a fine  building  surrounded  with 
columns.  In  the  principal  square  is  a bronse  statue  of 
Pope  Sixtus  V.  It  has  13  monasteries,  and  7 convents 
for  women  ; and  is  the  seat  of  an  archbishopric,  of  a tri- 
bunal of  primary  jurisdiction,  and  of  a university  founded 
in  1737.  A good  deal  of  silk  is  spun  ami  manufactured 
here;  but  the  business  is  rather  declining. 

CAMMIN.a  town  of  the  Prussian  States,  prov.  Pome> 
rania,  cap.  clrc.,  on  the  Diermow,  ab«vut  6 m.  above 
where  it  falls  into  the  Baltic,  38  m.  N.  Stettin.  Pop. 
2.200.  it  was  formerly  the  seat  of  a bishopric,  sunpreu«^ 
in  I&18.  The  fine  cathedral  still  remains,  and  the  chap- 
ter continued  down  lo  l8]3.  There  is  here  .m  asylum 
for  noblu  ladies,  and  on  hospital.  Distillation  Is  carried 
on  to  a considerable  extent,  and  the  fishery  is  very  ac- 
tive. 

CAMPAGNA,  a town  of  Naples,  prov.  Princlpato 
Citra,  cap.  distr.,  surrounded  ivy  high  mountains,  Inm. 
E. Salerno.  Pop.T.OOU.  It  is  the  seat  ofa  bishoprie;  has 
a superb  cathedral,  3 parish  churches,  several  ronvenls, 
a college,  an  hospital,  and  a t/imi  de  pt4te. 

CAMPAN,  a town  of  France,  d^i.  Ilaiitcs  Pyrenees, 
cap.  cant,  on  the  Adour,  16  m.  S.S.R.  1'arbes.  Pop. 
4.34H.  The  bouses  are  mostly  built  of  marble.  This 
town  gives  its  name  to  a beautiful  valley,  fertile,  rianit , 
and  full  of  life  and  Industry.  The  cottages  are  dean 
and  comfortable:  and  the  neat,  well  la'd-out  gardens, 
and  respectable  dress  of  the  peasantry,  ev  ince  their  com- 
fortable condition.  (Ingli$'t  .So'irxrr/aHd,  4r.  p.  266.) 

CAMPliBLTON,  a sca-port  and  royal  Ixtr.nf  Scot- 
land. CO.  Argyle.  being,  though  not  the  capital,  by  far 
the  most  Imimrtant  town  in  the  co.,  on  the  E.  coast  of 
the  long  narrow  peninsula  of  i'antire.  Pop.  4,h6*i.  It 
consists  of  two  leading  streets  crossing  each  other  .it 
right  angles,  with  adjoining  sire«’is  of  an  inferior  »le- 
scriptlun.  It  is  built  00  liic  S.NV.  side  of  a Urge  salt- 
water loch,  or  Inlet  of  the  tea.  aUmt  2 in.  in  length  by  1 
in  breadth,  forming  an  excellent  hsibour,  having  from 
6 to  13  fathoms  water.  'Two  conical  insular  lulls  lying 
In  the  mouth  of  the  bay,  and  intercepting  the  view  of 
the  sea,  make  the  harbour  look  land-locki^.  Camplid- 
ton  was  at  one  time  a smnll  fishing  village  under  the 
name  of  Dalaruan ; but  having  begun  to  rise  into  im- 

fiortanee,  it  was  made  a royal  burgh  in  1700,  whm 
ts  present  name  was  conferred  on  it  in  honour  of  tim 
noble  family  of  Argyle,  on  whose  proiKTty  it  is  biiUt, 
The  pari,  boundaries  of  the  burgh  ore  very  extensive, 
embracing  a considerable  space  or  ground  on  tioth  sidi's 
the  loch  not  yet  built  on.  It  has.  at  preirtit  (IK.V.«) 
no  fewer  than  28  tUstiilerlei,  which,  at  an  averagt* 
par  lOd.noO/-  to  the  excise,  ami  produce  about  GtKi.fsiO 
gallons  of  spirits  yearly.  There  are  47  maltsters,  but  in 
many  Instances  ttie  same  person  Is  lK>ih  distiller  and 
maltster.  The  Inhab.  also  engage  extensively  ir  the 
herring  fishery,  a branch  of  trade  that  at  one  period  of  ti.o 
year  gives  employment  to  several  hundred  Indivldnil-. 
Many  of  the  lemalet  are  engaged  in  tambouring ; while 
hand-loom  we.ivlng  is  pretty  extensively  carried  on  in 
connecilnn  with  the  cotton  manufacture  in  Glasgow. 
Coal  Iv  got  within  4 m.  of  tlie  burgh,  and  it  brought 
thither  by  means  of  a canal.  There  is  a good  quay  pro- 
jecting into  the  bay.  but  accessible  only  at  high-wntt  r. 
The  oxyteiKlhure  of  a small  sum  on  its  extension  might 
render  it  available  fur  vessels  nf  any  burden  at  all  tln*r  s 
of  tlie  tide.  There  is  a regular  sieam  communication 
with  Glassow  and  various  parts  nf  the  maitdand.  as  also 
though  less  frequently,  with  Ireland.  The  cliin.ne  of 
Caiiipbelton  ts  regatdt;^  as  particularly  agreewhle  and  «a- 
luhriuus  - hence  the  numiicr  of  families  that  resort 
thither,  cither  aa  occasional  visiters  or  {M'nnaiient  le- 
sidents.  The  burgh  lias  two  iilacck  of  worship  connected 
with  the  established  church,  in  one  of  which  the  service 
is  performed  in  Gaelic,  and  three  dissenting  chapels. 
It  unites  with  Uban,  tnrerary,  Irvine,  and  Ayr.  lii  send, 
iug  a mem.  to  the  H.  of  C.  Ki*gistcrcd  electors  in  IKJS- jy, 
26.1. 

CAMPE.ACH  Y,  a sco.port  town  of  Mexico,  W.  roast 
of  the  fieninsula  of  Yucatan,  on  the  Hlo  Francisco,  y.'  m. 
S by  W.  Merida,  lat.  Ifr-’  5D  15"  N..  long.  9<i0  26'  ly  W. 
Pop.  fluctuates  from  alxvut  7.000  to  about  H.fflMi.  It  is 
wailed  and  dcfeiwIiHl  by  some  fortifications  which  how- 
ever. are  of  little  Importance.  It  has  a pl«-r  about  5b  yds. 
in  length  : but  (he  water  is  so  shallow  that  onlv  small 
boats  can  come  up  to  it,  vessels  nf  coniidc'raHi*  l••.rde>) 
anchoring  at  certain  disUnces  off  sliorc,  atwrdlnp  to 


CAMl»LI. 


CANADA. 


their  dr.ni(rlit  of  vatrr.  It  I*.  In  common  with  the  whole 
of  thin  r«««t,  Ill.mipiiUci)  with  fn'ih  wntcr,  that  »hich  i$ 
ohtaiiKHl  from  wclli  N ing  bracLkuh.  U derive*  itt  enllro 
ItnfKHtancc  from  il«  being  the  great  vent  of  the  logwo^xl 
tr.'\ile : that  vaitublr  <I)-(’.wo(m1.  tomelirnei  cnlletl  (.'am> 
peorhv  uorid  (y/<rfnnf<>j'jr/ofi  l'aNi/i>r«' Af/rnum),  l>elng 
fmitMl  in  greater  (lerfiTlion  And  Abimilw>e«)  In  (lie  ad- 
joining district  than  nnj  wh«Terl*e.  The  Import*  ofliTg.  I 
wood  into  thifi  mtintrj  in  IKIb,  moitltr  from  t'ampearhjr, 
amminti'd  to  h.<»37  Umi.  The  other  eVjmrts  are  wax,  the 
produce  of  wild,  stlnsleis  bee»,  with  some  imall  qiianti-  { 
tie*  ofi'otlmt.  ifre.  t'an'pearbjr  wa»  (ounded  in  1540.  and  I 
MifTercd  much  nt  differrtit  time*  fr<>m  hostile  alUrkc,  ? 
having  be»-n  t.trked  by  the  ^■ngll«h  in  tf^V) : by  Scott,  a i 
iMr.ite,  in  ; and  try  the  bnrr.met  rs  in  lti^5.  {Hum- 
•«/'//  ; fil-umt't  Amermm  Pilot,  ^r.) 

< a town  of  Naplet.  prnr.  Ahmxxo  LMtra  !., 

cao.  cant.  A m.  N . Tcramo.  Pop.  jt  ha*  a catbe. 

dni.  ihria*  collegiate  »-hurche*.  an  abbey  of  CVh^tine 
nn'iik*.  several  runvenu.  on  ho»pttal,  tuid  a mont  tie 

pit'e. 

t'.AMPOnASSO.  a town  of  Naples, can.  nrov.  Sannio, 
on  the  decliftty  of  a mountain.  53  m.  N.r^  Naples.  Pop. 
H.(Nk)  It  is  fortified ; U the  ic.it  of  a civil  and  criminal 
court : and  haa  a collegiate  and  four  parish  churches,  se- 
veral convents,  a royal  coHcre,  an  hospital,  .and  an  alms- 
bcMisv.  The  l»e*t  cutlery  made  in  N.iples  is  produced  here ; 
an«l  lu'lng  travcrseil  by  the  excellent  road  funning  a com. 
municatimi  between  the  capital  and  the  towns  on  the 
Adriatic.  It  has  an  extensive  rominiTce.  (Hid.  Ohtg.f 
Bal>»  Ahtfpf,  ed.  I‘CI7,  p.4l4.) 

t..\.MP4)-FOKMlO,  a town  of  Austrian  Italy,  pror. 
Friuli,  4 m.  S.W.  t'dina.  Pop.  I,cnf>.  It  it  famoti*  in 
diplomatic  history  for  the  treaty  of  peace  concluded  here 
on  the  17ib  of  October,  I7*j?,  between  Austria  and 
France. 

<;A>IP0-MAY0R,  a fortified  and  frootler  town  of 
Portugal,  prof.  Alentejo.  IS  m.  N.N.R.  Klras.and  15  m. 
N.W-  n.ulAjnt.  Pop  4.5no.  It  Is  Ill-built,  with  narrow, 
dirty  streets,  and  old  low  houses ; h.as  a collegl.-ite  church, 
two  convents. an  hospital,  atwi  a workhouse,  It  w«  nearly 
d'-siroted  in  1712  by  th«  explosion  of  a {>uw<tcr  magasine. 

( .VriJnmi.) 

<’ A M POS.  a town  of  the  PUnd  of  Majorca,  In  an  ex- 
tensive plain.  2*i  in.  S.K.  Palma,  and  7 m.  from  the  sea. 
Fop.  4.XHI.  It  has  in  it*  vicinity  .x  hot  well  tb.it  U in  con- 
siderable reputation  ; and  ronstd'Table  nuantltles  of  salt 
are  mode  .'dong  the  rnost.  The  surrounding  plalo  Is  reiy  I 
fertile.  ( ^liiiano.)  | 

A U.A,  n vast  territory  of  N.  .America,! 
bclonffin^f  to  C«rcat  Hritain.  principallv  I 

in  n N.  K.  and  .S.  W.  direction,  alon^  the  N. 
side  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  i\.  and 
aides  of  lakea  Ontario,  Krie,  Iltiron,  and  Su- 
perior, between  57° 54/  and  90°  \V,  lony.'.,  and 
42°  nml  52°  N.  lat,  'I’hc  other  porlioit  of 
(’anada,  or  that  on  the  S.  side  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence, is  of  cotnparaiively  iimiled  dimensuina  : 
it  j>tretcht‘s  along  the  river  from  near  Montreal,  ' 
to  I’oint  (iaspe.  at  its  embotichnre,  having  on 
the  S.  the  territory  of  the  1.’.  Stales  and  New 
Urun.swick,  On  tlie  N.  C'nnmU  lias  Labrador 
and  the  inhospitable  territories  iH'longing  to  the 
N.  \V.  Comj  any,  the  botindarr  in  tins  direction 
being  the  elevated  grotind.s,  or  water-sheds,  se- 
parating the  riverx  winch  run  S.  to  the  St.  Law- 
rence and  the  ^reat  lakes  from  those  which  run 
N.  to  Davi.s  straits  and  Hudson's  Hay.  'I'hc 
boundary  of  that  poition  of  Cimada  vrhich  lies 
to  the  S.  of  the  St.  LawrtMice  cannot  be  exiudiy 
dclineit,  a coniiderahle  extent  of  teiritonr  ( S,(XX) 
fci|.  tn.)  lying  to  the  N.  of  the  st.itc  of  Maine 
being  claimed  both  hv  the  I>riti''h  and  the ! 
Americans,  ’fhe  lengtti  of  Canauu  from  Am-  | 
herslburg.  on  Detroit  river,  the  extreme  S.  W, 
limit  of  the  prov.,  to  Sahlon  Harbour,  on  the 
strait  of  Helle  Isle,  its  extreme  N.  E.  limit,  is 
about  1,520  in.,  its  breadth  may  vary  from  200 
to  4CO  m.  Its  area  has  been  cstlinated  at  about 
350, (XX)  sq.  m. ; and  its  pop.  is  at  present  (184.5) 
little,  if  at  all,  short  of  liS.'XlfOOO.  It  is  wholly 
within  the  basin  of  the  Si.  Lawrence,  of  wh'cfc 
ii  Inclmles  the  entire  N.  and  a small  part  of  the  : 
S.  division.  I 

This  great  territory  is  divirl  tl  ln‘n  rhe  prrvs.  r-f  tTpn<*r 
and  Ij<iwcr,  nr.  as  tli<  y arc  imw  mum  lui  • v <1.  \V 

aivt  F.  CmijuU.  Tiic  Ottawa  nr  <it.(iMl  iik.  I-',*  huh  h.is 


I Its  sources  In  about  48O30»  jg.  Ut.,  and  *0®  W.  long-, 
ami  (lows  hi  an  F ,S.  P..  direction  till  It  unites  with 
the  St.  Ijiwrenrr,  m*ar  Montreal,  forms  nearly  In  It* 
whole  extent,  the  line  of  demarration  between  the  two 
iirovi.;  lower  I'anada  comprising  the  whole  territory 
Irhif  K.  K.  of  the  Ottawa,  on  both  sides  the  St.  I>aw- 
retice ; while  I'pper  ('anada  comprise*  all  the  territory 
lying  S.  amt  \V.  of  th.xC  river.  The  l^ter  is  eatlrrly 
an  inland  pniv.;  but  trom  its  having  the  great  lak«>a 
and  a part  nf  the  Si.  I>nwrrnre  fur  ita  boundary,  it  has 
a vast  rnmm.'md  ot  internal  navigation,  and  a ready 
acersi  to  the  oeenn. 

In  |H|4  a ci'iMus  wn*  uken  In  Ix)wer  ('anoda,  from 
which  it  apfXMrs  lli.it  the  population  (Inclmlitig  d.n’,|  tn- 
divkltisU  teiiiporarlly  absent)  amounted  to  (103,649. 
wbiTcof  thrre  were— 

Kalivet  of  P.ngUnd  ...  1I..<M6 

— belHiid  - • - 44.012 

— Scuilaud  ...  13.341 

— t'an.ula  of  p'rench  onghi  - 6IS.-V'5 

— ('an.xdA  of  III  ltl«-h  origin  ■ H.5,h?.5 

— ('imtinental  tlurope  • - 2,5.53 

— I'mtetl  .SUtiw  - - - ll,f>43 

— Cuoccuuutcd  for  • - 7.097 

6W.649 

At  the  tamo  time  the  number  of  omiplnl  acre* 
.vnmmled  to  7.M0.4.50.  whereof  3,iH3.|i.5n  were  in  cuitt- 
valion.  rikI  4.4’6.t«»  n«>t  in  ctdlivoliun.  The  prodtu-r  of 
the  harvest  In  tht^  prov.  in  lHt3  was  returned  as  (uUows, 

VIS. : — 

Wheat  . . . 914.902  bush 

Barley  - . . 1.221.719 

Bye  ....  2|0.4Vt 

Oats  ....  6.99H.934 
Pr.is  ....  1.42H..X03 
Indian  corn  ...  14,3.947 

Buckwheat  ...  365.744 

Ptdat.H-s  • . .9,914  63(1 

Making  a grand  total  of  2l.3i*>.5.'«83  Winch.  husi>«-la. 
*l*)ip  produce  td*  maple  sugar  during  the  some  year  wo* 
estimalrvl  at  2346,'^<3  Iba 

Acctirdiug  to  a census  taken  In  1H42.  the  pop  of  I'pper 
Conaiht  nmmmtiHl  at  that  c|KK‘h  to  4d6.(lV5;  and  at  this 
mumrui  <|H4.5k,  It  most  pro^hty  amounts  to  50-5.ono  nr 
510, uvi.  I’hc  liihab.  in  this  pruv.  arc  almost  wholly  of 
Biitrib  origm,  thi»se  oi  French  and  other  foreign  ex- 
Iruction  U'iiig  coni|uir,Uively  liK'unsiderable.  The  rapid 
iiHTHAie  <»f  )H>|'uUtion  In  the  upper  prov.,  notwillutand- 
ing  US  grenlrr  iltstaivce  from  Kughira.  U oscrUkobU*  to  n 
variety  ot  causes , partly  oud  principally  perhaps  to  the 
sii(>er.urity  >>f  the  soil  and  cliiuate,  aud  i aitly.  also,  tn 
the  cirriiiii stance  uf  the  prov.  not  being  subject  to  Frrnris 
laws  or  customs. 

' 'J'he  property  assessed  to  local  taxes  in  the  upper  pror. 

' was  valiiid  in  iM'iut  4..Vai,(d5f.,and  iu  IMl.at  A.'Cfi.CHh/., 
being  an  im*rtw*e  during  the  6 years  of  l,36e,64.V.,  or 
rather  more  than  3U  p«>r  ciuit. 

The  S',  portion  of  both  L'pper  and  Lower  Canada 
consists  of  a lable-land.  little  of  which  h.xs  Ix'cn  hillicrio 
explored.  In  I'pper  ('anaiU,  F..  of  (luron.  it  has  a:i 
average*  elevation  of  perhaps  from  l,20i  to  1.300  ft.  it  i* 
covennl  with  fontt*  tntcr»|>ersed  with  ravines,  swamps, 
and  torrents  ; and  abounds  w ith  lakes,  which,  any  where 
; l)ul  in  the  neighlxiiirhood  of  the  Immense  lakes  of  this 
I continent  would  be  d(*emed  of  cnnskleratile  rise.  Tho 
coast  of  Lower  Con-ula,  N.E.  uf  the  Saguenay,  is  less 
1 ifly  than  .S.W.  of  tiut  nver ; but  of  a very  unin- 
linng  description.  The  hitertur  of  this  part  of  the 
country  is  dcicrllx'd  by  the  Indians  and  Esquimaux.  Ity 
whotn  alone  it  is  lr.xvcrsed,  as  comptKed  nf  rocky  cliSk 
and  low  hills,  scattered  over  barren  plains,  diversitied 
with  thick  forests  of  stunted  pine*,  vid  chequered  with 
snuall  Like*.  There  sc'ems  reason  to  suspect  that  the 
pxiM-ctaimns  once  entertained  of  finding  here  tracts  of 
cultivable  laud  will  never  be  reali«id  ; but  ho{K*a  are 
still  cherlshtd  that  the  district  may  contain  valuable 
imm*rais.  The  greater  part  of  the  hnmense  district  of 
Qu.-bcc  presiMits  a “ chaos  of  mountains,  lakes,  aud  tor- 
rents. leitantr<l  only  by  wild  beaits,  and  a few  wander- 
ing Indians."  (.Varr/ig.)  From  the  rmnith  of  the  Sague- 
nay f«>  t'ape  Tourmenl,  near  Qmd»ec,  the  shore  of  the  Sf . 
I.awrcticc  is  bold  and  ih'suUte;  Imt  W.  of  this  point 
a plain  country  liegius  to  extend  luland.  with  a variable 
bri«adth  of  from  15  to  40  m.,  rising  into  the  table-Und 
tichind  it  hy  successive  li^races.  The  culiivaii^  country 
N.  of  Qu«-tm  dm'S  not  extend  far.  being  hemmed  in  by 
hill  range*.  But  ns  these  ranges  graduKltjr  recede  from 
the  St  l.aw retire,  and  the  country,  at  first  divetsificti  by 
VNritnl  cminenres,  sinks  into  a lev«-|  plain-  the  suriare  of 
settled  ami  ciiltivatvni  land  inere.tscs  ; and  this  U espe- 
riuliy  the  rase  as  we  a|iprojrh  and  (a-netrate  Upii^'r 
Cnutda.  The  pemmulaor  great  plain  of  this  prov..  be- 
twf,  it  l.tkes  Ituron.  Kiie,  and  Ontario,  cumprising  aboiU 
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90.000  iq.  m.,  for  l)>«inoft  pftrl,  of  MliiTlal  koU, 

on  a calcareuvii  sul'»(rattmi.  it  ic  of  varring  fcnUity ; 
but,  on  tiif  whtti<\  is  Ix*ilrve4l  to  tx>  Ino  best  pr.'un 
country  of  any  of  tbo  more  N.  |Mrrtions  of  tbe  American 
continent.  A Iir}fe  i>art  of  tbia  tine  is  atlll  covered 
with  lofty  forests:  it  lia*.  however,  some  iirtoirie*.  or 
natural  inisvlows  ; Imt  these  .‘ire  not  eYtemlrc.  At  some 
remote  perioii  it  liad  evidently  fonoed  part  of  the  ImhI  of  i 
a vast  tnlaiKt  aro,  of  which  the  five  great  laket  having 
been  the*  dvV'pcst,  are  now  tlie  principal  remaining  (wir- 
tloiu.  N.  of  Lake  Ontario,  two  terrat  es  intersem*  lie- 
twei*n  the  plaiti  on  the  shore  of  the  lake  and  the  tabln- 
land  In  the  N decreasing  somewhat  In  fertUHy  ns  they 
iiicrcosp  ill  height,  and  ftc|>arated  from  each  other  and 
from  the  plain  by  two  ranges  of  hills  of  mmlerate  eleva- 
tion. The  most  S.  of  these  two  ranges  imltes  near  long. 
HA^with  a tbinl.  which  {uuses  S.  and  S.  from  Natawa- 
sanga  Ikny,  in  l,ake  Huron,  to  the  W.  extremity  of  Lake 
Ontario.  Th«  combined  rangi'.  after  encircling  the 
hrwl  of  the  latter  lake,  crosses  the  bed  of  the  Niagara 
river,  forming  the  le«lge  over  which  are  the  celebrated 
falls,  and  Is  finally  io»t  in  tbe  territory  of  tbe  United 
btjles, 

'1‘hat  part  of  Ixiwer  (Canada  S.  of  the  St.  I.aurence, 
extending  between  hmg.  72^  Ob' and  74^  30',  and  enter- 
ing Into  thrdl'tr.  of  Montrewl.  consltts.  for  the  most  part, 
of  an  extended  idain  almost  completely  flat,  except  that 
tome  d'-t-vhed  hills  diversify  the  surface,  one  of  which, 
that  )if  Houvilte,  it  1,100  ft.  In  height.  It  Is  less  exten- 
sive than  the  pliln  uo  the  ujiposlte  shore  of  the  river,  and 
contains  no  Urge  towns,  but  it  is  in  many  districts 
cipially  fertile  and  well  »ater**d.  and  the  cities  are  depend* 
eiit  •«  it  for  a large  pnn>fution  of  their  suppllr*.  To 
the  S.  arKi  K.  it  asceiuls  by  degrees  into  the  mounlalnout 
region,  forming  the  boundary  between  the  Urltisb  and 
U.  States’  territories.  The  aspect  of  the  S.  shore  of 
thu  nwtuaryof  the  St.  Ijuireiicc,  between  long.ffit'^30' 
and  7'T^.  though  bdd  and  hilly.  Is  not  mountainous,  as  on 
the  uiqiovite  shore  ; and  tlic  litll  rangcii  are  interspersed 
Willi  valleys  and  even  pUins  of  some  extent,  many  u( 
which,  from  the  eni*onragement  afforded  by  the  rontl- 
giiiius  markets  of  the  c-vp..  have  b*H.*n  brought  into  very 
to|er.xhio  mltivation.  K.  of  KamouraAka.  the  ciMtntry  is 
dlversillixl  by  imsre  abrupt  eminences,  while  (Hip.  and 
culture  iH-e<ime  more  limited ; and  in  the  dUlrtct  of 
tiaspe  the  mountains  rise  into  two  chiiuns  of  cunsi- 
deraJile  clex  xlion,  enclosing  iM  lween  llicm  a lofty  table- 
land or  fmilr.xl  valley,  rhe  most  s«mtherly  of  the.w* 
ch.vins  bounds  on  its  S.  side  the  valley  of  the  liisti- 
gouche  Sind  .St.  John  riven.  The  upper  part  of  the 
basin  of  the  St.  Jotm  forms  the  disputed  territory  to  the 
N of  the  state  of  Maine,  —a  regiou  at  least  li  Ml  or  700  ft. 
above  the  level  of  the  vca.  roi  i-r«*sl  w ith  ftircsts,  lakes,  and 
rivers,  and,  lu.x'ording  to  M'Oregor  and  nOier  authori- 
Mes,  eqiinl  In  jMdnt  of  fertility  to  any  part  of  America, 
eiii'losid  by  mountain  ranges  on  the  S'.,  S..  and  \V..  and 
divided  Into  two  ru*arly  euual  parts  by  the  St.  John 
lliver,  running  from  \V.  to  F,. 

Ib'sides  the  great  lakes  Indenting  the  W.  outline  of  the 
country,  t'auaila  f'onUin«.  as  has  t>ecn  nirrady  s.iid,  nu- 
jiuTouf  minor,  yet  still  considerable,  bodies  of  water.  Id 
Lower  Oinatla.  the  hikes  and  rivers  have  been  estimate*! 
to  cover  ^.'.'bOsQ.  m.  of  surface;  the  principal  of  tlu* 
former  hitherto  itiscovered  are  Lake  St.John,  with  nn 
area  of  .^to  sq.  m. ; those  of  MiUiirouagan,  l'ireiit>bc.  and 
other*  N.  of  the  St.  Laurence,  and  Mephramngog.  Ac., 
.s.  of  tii.it  river.  In  I'pprr  C'ana<U.  the  chief  known  are 
NlMMhig  Lake,  Ternisranilng  and  St.  Ann's,  in  the  liigh 
t.vl'li'-l.ei.l  i and  the  -Simeoe  Liike  io  the  upi>**r  terrace 
counirv  of  Home  diitricc. 

Amongst  tl>c  rivers  falling  Into  the  St.  Laurence  or 
into  the  hikes  which  form  a pnrt  of  its  system,  there  arc 
Some  tleservinz  c>f  espcx'lal  mention  hero  for  their  utility 
a*  reganl*  navigation  or  their  agency  in  ffrtilivmg  the 
•oil.  In  the  tH*iiiiiSuh-i  of  I'pper  Cati.xda.  the  Thames 
originates  In  tin*  dotrut  of  London,  by  the  imion  of  se- 
veral St  rcHius,  near  U' . 1.1  - ami  long.  «!'■',  and  after  a c.ujrse 
of  abtiUt  l.jOin.  chi'-iiv  .S.W.,  f.ills  into  laike  St.  flair, 
situate<l  between  thou*  of  Huron  ami  I'rle.  The  I'boinrs 
1«  navlg  tide  for  lar-'e  vi  ^•.cU  to  Chatham,  1.1  m.  up.  and 
for  l>oa(s  nearly  to  it«  source.  It  Intcrsevis  and  water*  a 
fine  and  fertile  country.  H<’dde»  t'li.xtham.  small  towns, 
with  the  porn^KMis  names  of  lauxlon  ami  Oxfonl.  arc  si- 
tu.vtnl  upon  it*  liank*.  Next  In  niagnltude  to  ihe'Th.imcs 
li  the  Oim*.  'i'his  river  ris**s  in  the  Home  district,  about 
lat.  41^.  long.  Hi<  - 10'.  nins  gcn<  rally  S.K.,  and  falls  Into 
I.ako  I'rie  iic.ir  Its  N.K.  extremity.  Parallel  to  this 
river  for  alxuit  .Vi  nn.  runs  the  Welland  or  Chippeway 
lliver.  which  in  one  p.art  of  it*  course  forms  a portion  of 
♦he  ranal  ludween  the  Oiiw*  and  l.ake  Ontario,  by  mean* 
of  which  the  f ills  *rf  Nhicxr.i  are  avoidi'd.  The  Trent,  in 
the  district  of  Newcastle,  conneiti  the  small  lakes  ItnI. 
•am.  .'iturgeoij,  and  several  others  in  the  upi»«*r  terrme 
I nunlry,  with  Iht*  Hlce  I.aike,  an*l.  after  , a tortuous  course, 
discharges  lt*elf  into  the  It.-iy  of  Quints  In  Lake  OntAMo. 
It  is  said  to  be  nmij^tde  for  boats  in  the  whole  of  its 
coiirM*.  The  Lake  Italham  is  separated  by  only  a short 
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portage  from  (liat  of  flimrne,  which  dlschar^  Its  waters 
into  iiioueeitter  Bay  (Huron  loike)  b)-  the  Severn  Ulver. 
A stiortand  valuahle  lino  of  direct  water  cuminunicatiun 
lietween  lh«  lakes  Huron  arni  Oninrlu  is  a]tparfntly  im- 
paled only  by  the  Intervention  of  lhi«  ibnrt  portage,  and 
by  the  rapids  of  the  .Severn,  whleh  river  1*,  nowev»*r.  no 
more  than  *JD  irs.  In  length.  The  ocher  affluents  of  the  St. 

I, Aur<  tue  and  the  gnat  lakes  are  Hsewiterc  treated  of. 
(.See  I.irBESi  R,  St.,  Ac.)  If  we  except  the  St.  John 
in  the  disputed  territory,  the  Kistigouche,  which  bour'<ls 
the  district  of  (>a»po  S.,  and  ialU  into  Ciialour  Bay,  Is  the 
only  riier  of  any  Importance  In  ChuoiU  not  belonging  to 
the  St.  {.aiurcnce  basin.  (AmcAc/fr,  JJardtf,  j/'(rr^''or. 

II,  III.  Itr.l 

Ctint/tlf.  — The  rllmate  of  Canada  Is  subject  to  great 
extremes  of  heat  nnd  cold;  the  thermometer  ranging 
between  108“  above,  and  3C“  bi*luw,  the  xcro  of  Kviir. 
In  such  an  extendve  region  there  is.  of  course,  some 
difference  In  this  respect : as  we  ascend  the  St.  Laurence, 
not  only  a more  S.  parallel  is  reached,  but  the  country 
is  less  wild  and  rx|Xised  than  that  near  Us  entrance ; 
so  that,  wliilit  Queiiec  bas  been  sold  to  have  the  sumnier 
of  Parts,  nnd  the  winter  of  Petersburg,  the  groat  plain 
of  I,ake  Prie  has  the  climate  of  PhHad«-l|ihia.  Still  the 
CanaJlxii  climate,  as  a whole,  must  i>e  Ci<ii!ddered  very 
severe : all  the  streams  ore  locked  up  b}-  lee,  and  the 
gruund  it  covered  every  where,  to  an  average  depth  of 

or  6 ft..  by  snow,  for  4 or  5 months  of  every  ye.vr.  Proits 
usually  commence  in  Oct.,  whilst  the  weather,  by  day. 
is  still  mild  and  serene.  But  with  Nov.  licglns  a stic- 
c«slon  of  snowr-stnrms  and  tempests,  frirm  the  N.  and  P., 
occumfi.-uiiixl  hy  a great  increase  of  cold  ; and  this  sort  of 
wealher  usu.-iUy  continues  to  the  8d  or  .Vl  wick  of  Dec., 
when  the  atmosphere  again  bi'comes  serene,  but  the  cold 
still  more  intense,  so  that  the  rivers  become  siidtlenly 
frojen  over.  Towards  the  Utter  part  of  .April,  or.  In  late 
sfos'jns.  the  beginning  of  May,  the  Ice  iM'glni  to  break  up 
(often  with  loud  rejiorts  like  the  discharge  of  cannon)  ; 
a sudd«'n  Increase  of  trm|><'raturc  stimulates  vegetation, 
and  moki**  Its  growth  almost  piTteptlble  to  the  we:  so 
that  spring  and  siirenier  coji  scarn'Iy  be  recognised  as 
distinct  seasons.  May  aiul  June  are  oi'casionally  wet,  to 
the  hinileranceof  the  larmer.w  hose  seed-time  this  Is  (to  1« 
folioweii  by  luirrest  towards  thcemlctf  ,Aiig. );  but  usually, 
the  summers  are  vi-ry  fine,  rtiiinfier-stornis  are  o:tcn 
of  great  viob*nre.  and  the  aurora  Ixirealis  is  frequent  :md 
vivid:  of  the  prev-aiUng  winds,  those  from  tlic  S. \V. 
are  usually  arcomiMiii(*d  by  cle.xr  nnd  serine  weather; 
those  from  the  N.ll.  bv  conthmixl  rain  In  summer,  nml 
snow  in  winter;  whilst  a N.W.  breese  is  ustiaily  dry, 
with  severe  cold.  Pugs  (except  in  the  district  nf  (>Mpci 
arc  nf  unusual  occurrence.  It  seems  to  be  the  general 
upinlon  Ilf  the  inhab.  that  the  winters  ore  gradually 
bi*coming  IcM  severe;  and  this  may  tie  attrihulolilc  to 
the  clenranre  of  the  forests  arid  the  Increased  extent  nf 
cultivated  surface  ; for,  w hllst  the  state  of  climate 
dally  uf  humidity)  influences  rcgrt.'illon.  that,  in  turn, 
reaeis  on  dimate.  Iliimboidl  s reasoning  nnd  tables 
i.yfrmofrfs  d’Jrrrmfl,  tom.  111.)  m>iy  be  tatiifactoriiy 
referred  to  for  the  comlltions  that  have  tlie  greatest  and 
most  )K’nmt>ent  inHuenre  on  the  C'ana4li.in  climate. 

The  length  and  severity  of  the  ('anadi.vn  winter  it  a 
heavy  drawback  on  the  country,  and  lays  the  farmer 
under  serious  difticnUles  and  pi1v.itioni  not  experienced 
in  countries  where  the  clltnate  is  milder,  as  in  the  conti- 
guous territories  of  Indiana  and  llHools.  For  five  nr  six 
months  almo«t  all  ngricultural  o]icralion8  arc  suspended, 
50  that  time  is  not  left  In  the  rest  of  the  year  for  the 
propi-r  preparation  of  the  ground  for  the  crops  and  uthi  r 
ivm-siary  lalmiirs.  It  Is  clear  too.  that  horses,  cattle, 
and  other  farm  stock,  must  req'ilre  a proportionally 
large  supply  of  fodder  for  their  keep ; ami  to  these 
rau«et  Mr.  MdrefT  1*  princi(>ally  Inclmeil  to  a«cribe  the 
leanness  of  the  animals,  the  high  price  of  prodiicp,  and 
the  clieapnrss  of  l.ii«our  as  eun.j  with  the  U.  States. 
{Tour  in  Am^rtca.  V y*!.)  In  thcsi*  respects,  however, 
there  is  a material  a'HVrciice  hetwci'n  the  lower  ami  the 
iiti|>er  prov  itice.  In  the  l.'itter  t)o-  s -ierity  ami  tlie  irngtli 
ni  the  winter  are  conslderolily  dhiiiMishon.  The  soil  too 
is  gen<T.illy  tietter;  nnd  the  quality  of  the  wheat  iin- 
proT«-s  AS  w e ilr.xw  ne.*irer  to  the  S.  limit  of  the  prov. 

Most  of  the  cause*  that  contribute  to  make  the  cliniAlo 
of  the  nortnrni  part  of  .America  more  severe,  and  su)>- 
J«?ct  to  greater  extremes  than  th.it  of  Euro|K*.  in  the 
same  parallel,  bear  with  e*isecial  force  on  the  (.'.vnailtan 
rcgi<iii«.  The  greater  portion  of  ihcsO  provinces  i» 
cover.x!  by  extensive  forests;  the  trees  etrtnposing  which 
(espi  ci.dly  in  the  innn*  northern  and  raatem  ]uirts)  do 
not.  gi'tMTAlly  spe.kiii-*,  attain  the  same  lofty  sise  as 
tho'i*  «>f  the  (*.  .St.vti-s.  nor  flourish  with  the  same 
extil-crant  vltaliiy:  the  pine  family,  and  various  species 
of  evergreens,  are  the  nmst  numiTous  and  pre«!om»nant. 
Amongst  various  other  kirids  of  trees,  arc.  (he  «llv{’r  nnd 
Amerit'.m  firs.  Werinoiith  and  I'aiindhui  pines,  white 
cixliir  ( 7'Awfcrt  occut*  »(‘i/is),  niaj  le.  b'rch,  Anierlcan  «*h 
bass  wo»h1.  hickory,  two  or  thnx*  specie*  of  wihl  cheriy. 
znd  tmmerouf  siViu-s  of  o.-tk.  Like  the  rest  of  the 
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Amorirtm  roi)t<n<‘nt,  tnniit  of  (ho  pland  &n«l  anitnalt 
•iilT«T  from  of  th«‘  Old  World.  Maji)‘  of 

tlip  tmallpr  kind*  of  aomul  and  f>ci'eimial  plants  are 
rummoii  to  ('ariatU  and  regions  lying  much  nirtber  to 
llio  .S.,  »hlch  may  be  a«-rt‘unlM  for  bv  the  high 
Slimmer  tompi^rature,  whilst  the  deep  winter  snows 
effertually  prntert  their  roots  llimugb  the  sererrst 
ST'aoms  : but  the  trees  and  larger  shrults.  which  &ikI  no 
su(  h shelter,  tn’long  for  the  most  part  to  mure  northern 
and  arctic  regi<»ns.  Of  the  smaller  plants,  the  ZrujMht 
a^utUica  may  be  noliicil  as  peculiar  to  Canada,  and 
alKJinuling  in  most  of  the  swamps  (agra.st  not  unlike  rice, 
and  alToniing  fiH>d  to  birds,  and  oct  asionally  to  the  Indian 
trltii's),  and  the  i^nseiig,  and  CanadUn  Hiy,  euinmon  to 
this  country  and  Kamtehatska.  From  the  sap  of  the  maple 
(arrr  t(t.rhttrinum'>,  as  it  rises  in  the  earlU-r  part  of 
spring,  su/ar  is  made  in  ronsiderable  quantities  ; in  coU 
listing  which,  from  trees  scattered  over  Uwmsands  of 
Ai  res.  whil't  the  snow  still  covers  the  ground,  imich 
h.inUhlp  is  frequently  cmliired  : these  districts  are  railed 
siig.trie)i,  and  are  a valuable  description  of  property. 
The  mode  of  procuring  it  is  by  Inserting  a small  cane 
sh>w>t  Ihrmigh  an  Incision  made  in  (he  bark,  the  sap 
bi'Uig  rercivnl  in  a wooden  trough  placeil  under  It ; it  is 
afierwariU  lM>iIed,  and  then  led  to  cool  into  a hard  solid 
mass,  uf  a >Urk  brown  colour,  whirh  is  moiildiHl  bv  the 
fonn  of  the  jars  which  n<nlalii  it;  the  value  of  (he 
article  is  alMuit  half  of  that  pro.luced  from  the  sugar- 
cane. Most  of  the  uak  growing  in  (he  wikmIs  is  unfit 
fvtr  ship-l»indlng,  and  the  greater  i>.nrt  of  the  tirob«*r 
usetl  for  that  purpose  Is  imported  from  New  Fnglaiid. 
I’he  s|»ech's  called  (he  live  oak.  which  grows  In  the 
w irintw  iNsrts  of  the  colony.  Is,  however,  said  to  be  well  , 
atiipted  for  ship  timlwr  ; the  various  kinds  of  wood 
mvadahle  fur  no  other  purpose,  serve  to  supply  the  p<»t 
and  |K-arI-tuh  manufactories.  Amongst  the  wild  ani. 
mais.  ranging  through  these  unreclaimed  regions,  are 
the  .American  elk.  fallow  d«vr,  bear.  wnlf.  fox,  wihl  cat, 
rai'oot).  nurtin.  otter,  and  various  s(ieclea  of  I i'pcrr4e  and 
the  Iwaver.  hare.  gn*y  and  re»l  squirrel ; and 
In  (he  mure  southern  parts,  the  buflUlo  and  riwbuek  : 
the  iH'ars  usually  hylternate,  if  the  season  h.is  ei;ah]<Hl 
IhiTii  to  grt  tullit  ienlly  fat  for  the  purpose  ; if  not.  they 
migrate  to  a more  southerly  climate.  (/licharil$on't 
Fiiuntt  /iirciUu,  p.  16.)  .Amongst  the  birds,  may  be 
DOtlceil  tiie  wild  pigeon,  quail,  |>artridge.  and  difTerent 
kinds  of  grouse ; of  the  water  birds,  the  sptHLies  are 
very  numerous,  us  miglit  Ik:  inferred  fruin  the  general 
character  of  the  regiun,  where,  in  the  basin  of  the 
St.  laiureiice.  and  the  nuracrons  lakes  occupying  the 
elcvatiHl  taidc'landi  around  it.  half  the  frc«h  wab-r  on 
the  surface  of  the  glolte  is  collected  ; a humming  bird 
(the  smallest  of  Its  genus)  is  also  indlgimutis.  ami  may 
be  set'll  in  the  Qmbrc  gard'nis,  Aiding  round  tlie 
Aowers.  and  constantly  on  the  wing.  Amongst  the 
n^diles,  the  rattlesnake  is  occasioa.’Uly  met  with. 
Fish,  In  gre  it  variety  and  .'ibuiidaiire,  are  foumt  in  the 
Likes  and  rlvi-rs  ; m which  resi'cct  few  streams  can 
riv.d  the  .St.  I.aurence;  the  sturgeon  is  common,  and 
the  salmon  and  herring  fisheries  arc  coiishlerahle ; 
se.t1s  are  also  met  with  occaiionallv,  in  largo  shoals,  in 
the  tower  parti  of  the  river,  p'oreils  can  only  exist 
where  the  preralling  winds  bring  with  them  suffleient 
moisture,  but  they  may  uiiiaily  bo  Uikim  a«  a measure 
of  the  fertility  of  the ‘soil,  no  less  than  of  the  huinl- 
ddy  of  the  cmn.ate : in  this  resp<*ct,  therefore,  taken 
generally.  I'anaili  imut  Iw  considered  a fertile  region ; 
the  npjuT  province  much  mure  so  than  the  lower 
one.  Tolwtee.),  hemp,  Aix.  and  the  difFereiU  kinds  of 
gnin  and  of  pulse,  are  successfully  cultivated  ; as  are 
all  the  cumiixrner  fruits  and  vegetables  of  Knglaod ; 
melon*  of  different  sp<>ciet  abound,  and  arc  probaldy 
Itidigrn'Hi*  ; n*  are  aUo  the  strawberry  and  ravpiierry  : 
lhe*«'  last  rimirlsh  Itiviuiantly  In  the  wikmIs;  and  on 
the  jdains  Isehlnd  Qiu-lier  arc  gatherwl  In  great  quan- 
tltios.  and  taken  to  tlt;U  market  Pears  and  apples  sue- 
c('r<l  well,  l>oth  there  and  at  Montreal;  and  on  the 
shores  of  Ijiko  F.rio,  the  grape,  pe.^rli,  and  nectarine, 
a*  well  a*  alt  the  hardier  kinds  of  fiult,  arrive  at  the 
greatest  jR-rfi'Ctlon. 

('anaila  docs  not  appear  to  bo  rich  In  minerals, 
hut  iron  alxiunds  in  some  districts;  veins  of  silver-le.id 
h tvo  been  met  with  In  St.  Paul's  Bay  (50  m.  below 
Queliec),  anJ  coals,  salt,  and  sulphur,  are  also  known  to 
e\l«t  In  the  colony.  No  volcanos  have  been  discovered, 
but  authentic  Vcounts  fire  preserved  of  several  violent 
e.-iithquikos;  amongst  others,  one  in  1663,  when  tre- 
meudou*  convulsions,  lasting  for  six  months,  extended 
from  Quebec  to  Tadoausac  (130  m.  below  it),  which 
broke  lip  the  ice  of  the  rivers,  and  caused  many  great 
land-slip*  and  dislocation*;  in  Ipj!.  earthquakes  were 
also  frequent  and  violent,  in  the  same  region;  and  the 
*ii  we*.  iKXh  of  the  (lulph  and  Kiver  St.  Laurence  (like 
th«»*e  of  the  great  Like*,  as  previmitly  nolh'idl.  preseot 
niMuy  prrH>f*  of  former  convulsions  in  (he  hoiUontal 
banks  of  recent  shingle  and  shells,  an*!  in  elevated  lime- 
siuue  strau,  wlUt  wavv-scooped  uiarks,  and  llth«Kloiuous 


pcrfuratlrmf,  that  ocnir  ou  various  parti  of  the  shore*. 
(Lvrlf  I (jroJofif,  vul.  ii.) 

— The  majority  of  die  popuTatlon  In  Lower 
Canada  are  of  French  origin,  and  are  for  the  most  jiart 
descendants  of  settlers  from  Normandy,  estabUsbed  In 
the  colony  previously  to  1759.  Tbeir  number  at  that 
period  was  about  70,fSk\  and  in  1*01  they  ha«l  Increased 
(acconiing  to  (he  cetuits)  to  upwards  of  AOO.OUU  ; the 
most  rapid  augmentation  prob^ly  of  any  on  record 
from  births  alone.  Neither  (he  conquest,  nor  the  long 
period  which  has  since  el.ipM-d,  has  wrought  any  great 
change  in  their  character  and  habits ; nor  has  their 
inrrKising  numl>e>B  induced  them  to  make  any  con- 
sldvrablc  eneruorhinents  on  the  wikierness  atoiuhI  : 
on  the  omtrary,  (hey  have  continued  within  their 
orinnal  lindts,  subdirkliiig  the  land  more  and  mure, 
and  submitting  to  a rnnstantly  deereasing  ratkiofcnm* 
fort.  They  are  frugal,  lioiU'St.  imlustriims,  and  hos- 
pitable. but  cliiig  with  unreasoning  tenacity  to  ancient 
preyudice*  ami  euetomt;  by  temjKTament,  cheerful, 
•ocU],  eiiKagilig,  and  (fr<im  the  highi'st  to  the  lowest) 
dfstliignlsloti  for  ctmrtesy  and  real  (Militeness.  they  ro- 
laln  nil  the  es*e:iliil  characteristic*  «if  Ih*'  French  pro- 
viiices  under  th«  ancient  regime.  .*iih1  present  the  spec- 
tacle of  an  old.  iineducatnl.  *.tali*«iary  socifly.  in  a new 
and  f regressive  world.  A few  scignorid  rnmiltes  possess 
large,  but  ruit  very  valuable,  propeitle*  : the  class  wholly 
depi-udent  on  wiqp'S  is  a verj-  stiiall  one;  and  the  great 
iTioiority  consist*  of  a hard-working  yoomanry  (usually 
raiievl  mahttans),  amongst  whom  tlWre  U almost  a uni- 
versal etpudity  of  i-onditlon  ami  proiHTty,  and  of  Ig- 
noraiK-e  pk»  ; for  scarcely  one  of  them  ran  rv**d  or  writc- 
Fmin  the  public  I'ulk-gvs  arwl  seminaries  established  in 
the  cities  and  otiier  central  |•olllU  by  the  early  poSM'ssor* 
of  the  country,  chlefiy  by  tlir  Jesuits  (when*  the  eiln- 
cation  ress'inbie*  that  of  our  public  grainmor-schooU, 
and  1*  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Catb<jlic  cU-rgy),  be- 
tween ‘JbOand  3fki  annually  finish  tbeir  education,  and  are 
dls|>ers*'d  thriMigh  the  community  : nearly  the  whole  of 
these  arc  of  tlic  clast  of  knbttaHx.  nitd  retiini  to  reside 
amongst  them,  niostly  as  imtarh-s  or  •iirm*«»n«  ; and  thus, 
living  on  terms  of  ctiinulete  S4x-iaj  equality,  though  with 
greatly  >U|»erinr  knowledge,  in  cuniimMiUies  which  )>o&- 
s**ss  nighing  in  the  thafic  of  municipal  iustltuiUms,  they 
possess  alm'**t  di'sjKitk*  InAuence  over  |K>piiUr  opinion 
and  c«>nduct  in  all  public  matters.  I'he  kal»i,tna  und«'r 
the  old  ft'udal  tenuri's  have  cleared  two  nr  three  l>e|(a 
of  l.iml  along  the  ht.  Laorenci*,  and  cultivate  them  <m 
the  w*>r»t  system  of  small  farming;  their  firms  and 
resUlriu'es  Iwliig  all  so  connected,  that  the  country  of  the 
seignones  anp<Mrs  tike  a continuous  village.  They  spin 
aud  weave  their  own  wool  ami  (Ux,  umI  make  their  own 
s*>ap,  candh's,  and  sugar.  What  energy  and  enterprice 
there  exist  In  the  rummuhity  (beyond  the  portion  re- 
quired by  this  s*iri  of  routine)  is  exerted  in  the  fur  trado 
and  in  hunting,  which,  it  aiqaar*,  they  ‘•till  ini'ntqxili..u 
tlir(>iigh  the  whole  valley  of  the  Mu*i<oitppi.  </.**rd 
/Ityjorf,  pp  II — 13.)  The  .Anglo-Saxon  p*'rli*m 
of  the  population  of  Ixtwer  CauaiU  ctin*i*ts  alraovt 
wholly  of  p>T*ons  who  have  emigrate*!  from  the  riiited 
KitigtJom.or  the  descendauts  of  such,  subsequent  to  I7'9. 
A coiisiderahic  addition  was  ma*le  to  their  number*  by 
ir.  .V  loyalists  in  17*47;  at  n iiibceqimnt  period  many 
families  froui  Vermont  hare  settled  iu  the  townships 
ailj'iiiiing  tlvat  state,  and  since  the  formal  ion  of  the  ,\me- 
rlran  l.and  roroixsny  many  have  emigrated  thniugti 
their  exertions.  A mHj«>rity  of  the  UlMHtrlng  class  in  tnia 
portion  of  the  pojmlation  are  Irish  Catholic*;  the  r*ut 
are  FukUsI)  or  .Scotch  rrote»tants.  by  whmn  the  re- 
stiurres  of  the  country,  so  far  a*  therVave  Imx'ii  callexl 
forth,  have  been  mainly  dcvclojH'd.  It  Is  also  by  there 
that  the  internal  and  foreign  commerce  has  lieeii  credited, 
whirh  is  wholly  in  their  hands,  as  well  a*  a larg*'  |K»r(ioii 
of  the  retail  traile  of  the  province ; b*'si*lef  this,  they 
possess  the  Iwst  ctiltivaliHl  farms  in  the  province,  and  hto 
owners  of  fully  half  the  more  valuable  setgnui  ics.  (lAird 
Durham's  /fc^rl,  p.  14.)  The  inhal>ilaiil*  of  the  up;rer 
nrovince  eonsUl  prlnrljially  of  tlie  di-scemlants  of  U.  S. 
loyalists,  previously  to  17**/.  and  of  sol>s4M|ueiit  settlers, 
or  their  descemlant*.  from  the  t’nitrd  Kingdom  and  the 
Stales  : an  extensive  emigration  friun  the  I'oriner,  sub- 
sequent to  Is'iK,  nearly  doubltxl  the  previtnis  (•onuiallon 
of  the  province.  Of  the  irnmigranu  from  the  U.  King- 
dom, many  wore  half-|iay  army  or  navy  officers,  and  uf 
the  working  classes  a considerable  pro(x>rtlnn  were  Irbh. 
The  Catholic  iKiniilatioii  of  the  upper  province  is  esti- 
mated at  one  Intri  part  of  thewhtde:  in  the  luck  pirt 
of  the  Niagara  district  some  Dutch  seUlers  are  estatv- 
lish*^!;  and  a few  Fremh  fanillie*  along  the  Detroit. 
'I'bo  populatkvn  at  pres**nt  is  c-tiinaied  at  4h0,00n,  scat- 
tcretl  f*>r  the  m<wt  jiart  al*mg  an  exleiiiUe  frontier,  wiifc 
very  Imperfect  means  *>f  inter-conmiunication  ; the  more 
thickly-s*‘ttle*l  districts  being,  of  rourse.  in  the  occu- 
|vtlion  of  the  older  S4'ciinn  «>f  rr*Mcnu.  who  arc  for  Uie 
most  part  owners  also  of  the  wild  lands  in  those  distrk'ta. 
The  numbi'r  uf  immigrants  from  the  U.  Khigikim.  which 
loiidvd  at  the  port  of  Quebec  iu  the  uioc  years  emiitqj 
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I ^3H.  amounted  to  aTjS.^HO : of  iheac,  Iftft.OOO  proceeded  to  I 
the  u|i|M*r  pruTlnce:  ImU  uf  the  whole  nutiiber,  from  I 
ftvJtaU^  jxT  cent.,  riM-Mn^ra/rtf,  After  a thort  midcnce  j 
to  the  L* . Slalet.  'I'he  }(ri-ute»l  number  w hlch  rmigratcc  j 
ill  any  one  y««r  was  in  when  51.7-I6  arrival  at  Que* 
txH^ ; the  smallett  numlM;r  was  in  WM.  whem  4ifj2  only 
te.-u.-hed  (liati»nrt.  VS'ilhm  tl»e  period  sookeii  uf  there 
w f<eai»o  e«tlmutid  to  h^ve  reached  Uic  provincoa 

liy  w.i>  of  New  York  and  the  Krfc  canal  ■,  a like  propor* 
tiou  iH  whom  «i«(j  rr.eniigratnL  (/.ord  Durham’*  /fc* 
fori,  p|».  7»*.  77..  .ii/pcml.  V.)  The  arraujremcnt*  made  fur 
lontckii.g  and  liM-nCiitg  thoe  ImmigratiU  (niottly  of  the 
peM»r  lahouliug  claxM.**,  and  two  third*  of  the  immber 
lri»h>  were  in<i>t  liniierf.-i-t  and  uu*ati*factory  ; causing 
an  eiiorniou*  amount  of  suffering  to  them,  and  a very 
great  im  onvouM'iice  and  alarm  to  the  rv'^klenU  of  Que- 
bec. The  cruwdeti  ttate  of  the  vessels,  and  deticlency  of 
l<Kxl.  itiductd  divurders  of  an  infecliuus  nature,  so  that  a 
UArantioe  station  bad  to  be  «'stahli*hed  at  Grosso  Isle  (a 
eser(  s)H>t  about  lUm.  below  Quebec,  and  a fever  hus- 
pilal  on  Pultil  l,evi).  to  obviate  the  spread  of  (nrectimi 
through  Use  city ; aud  funds  bad  to  1^  raised  and  dis- 
tributed. by  a volunUry  society,  to  relieve  the  wants 
of  sueh  as  were  unable  to  ubUun  or  uutit  fur  employ- 
ment. 

'Hie  disturbances  of  which  Canada  has  l>een  recmtly 
the  theatre,  and  which,  it  is  not  ver}‘  likely,  will  soon 
sul*«ide,  will  most  prolMbly  preveut,  for  a lengthened 
)>erhHl.  any  cuustderable  infiux  of  immigrants.  And. 
cetiaiuly,  if  «u  look  to  the  wcU-bi'hig  of  the  immi- 
grants, which  is  the  principal  consiiieralioo,  this  is  not 
in<K'h  tobt*  regrett«*d.  'J'here  can  he  no  doubt  that  the 
valley  uf  the  .Mi*>is»ip|4  offers  iucomp-irabiy  greater 
»lvautages  to  indo»Ui«ms  immigrants,  whether  with  or 
withiHU  caiiltal,  than  can  be  enjoyed  In  any  part  of  Ca- 
nada, It  lias  a better  climate,  a better  aiul  a eheaper 
soil,  and  is  lire  from  the  greater  nuinticr  of  those  siHial 
grievances  that  disturb  and  emulUer  society  in  Canada. 
Tlie  wonder,  in  fatt.  is.  mK  that  so  many  of  tiie  emi- 
grants to  lanaita  tiave  left  it  fur  the  L’.  Stales,  but  that 
anr  considerable  {lortluu  uf  itivm  should  hate  remained 
beiiinil. 

'llie  native  Indian  tri(>e«  still  occupy  portions  of  this 
col'iny  on  lake*  Su|>erior  and  llurtm,  and  alimg  the 
wiiule  extent  towards  the  N.  b.iundarje«  ; but  their  num- 
bers arc  rapidly  dimiimhing,  and  they  are  fast  degeiie- 
raliiig  from  their  urigmal  h)>lrit  aud  character,  so  that  (lie 
utter  exliDction  of  the  race  seems  inevitable,  as  citiiisa- 
tioa  advances  on  the  wiitlernesi,  to  which,  otdy.  they 
appear  to  tM‘.tdapted.  Various  attempts  hatn  lareii  nuule, 
from  t77*>,  downward,  to  settle  and  instruct  them  in  agri- 
culture and  the  arts,  but  with  very  little  success.  Iherc 
aie  flve  of  these  setth-ments  in  the  lower  province  the 
number  of  lodiaiis  at  wbiih  is  cstiinaletl  at  3.437.  the 
most  numerous  being  the  IrouuuU  and  Algon<iuins. 
(f*ar/.  Hfport,  1^37  ; iii'purt  t*/'  Oejs.  Darintg,  Iwi^.)  It 
is  stated  m these  rc|>orts  that  some  years  baik  the 
Indians  were  able  to  supply  our  settbnieuts  (theu  suf^ 
fertng  from  fauiiuv]  wuh  some  corn;  but  they  have 
been  driven  bark  by  subso<|ueQt  settlers : and  the  In- 
iruducUon  of  the  fur  trade  has  also  tendird  to  indispoftc 
them  from  settling  : those  located  on  the  res«‘rves  ol  the 
colony  are  a degenerate  race,  and  live  much  like  the 
gypsies  amongst  us.  Those  uf  the  Six  Nations  (wlio  were 
the  lirm  allies  of  the  llritish  in  the  first  American  war) 
are  estimated  ut  1,14'J;  tlie  Moliawks  of  the  llay  of 
Quiiitv-  337  ; the  other  tribes  at  f>,43w : they  oc«-upy  tracts 
along  the  ri.crs  St.  t lair.  Aux  8td>Ics,  Detroit.  1 homes, 
Ouse,  and  t>edit ; lakes  Simeoe,  Kice,  Mud.  ami  lUlsani. 
and  Point  Peter:  the  great  Mouitouwannlng  (containing 
about  I .iKKi.iiU)  acres)  ivalsoappronrlotedtu  ludians,  who 
cbi/ose  to  settle.  The  lands  are  held  under  the  crowu 
in  joint  tenancy  to  them  and  their  posterity,  and  are 
not  allowed  to  be  lea«>d  or  sold  without  Ut  consent.  Be- 
tides the  above,  there  are  other  trfties  round  the  shores  of 
lake*  Michigan,  and  ihu  S.  side  of  Lake  Superior  (about 
S,u*V  In  all ),  who  consider  themselves  at  owing  allegiance 
to  the  British  crown,  and  attend  to  receive  presents 
annually  : tlwre  arc  also  many  tribes  on  the  N.  side*  of 
lakes  lluron  aud  Superior,  who  contider  that  vast  tract 
their  own.  and  occupy  it  as  bunting  grounds.  I-arge 
turns  have  been  ex|H.*nded  by  religious  sodrth*t  In  futile 
etCirtt  to  improve  them  ; and  the  Imliun  dejiartment  of 
frovernment  nos  occasional  ly  cost  l&u.ixs  i/.  in  a single  year: 
object  of  the  lavt,  however,  has  rather  been  to  inake 
the  services  of  the  Indians  available  in  war,  than  witli  a 
view  to  their  permanent  improvement;  the  Hudson's 
Bay  and  Canada  cnmp.inlct  have,  also,  not  scrupled  to 
•mploy  them  in  the  same  way  ; and  the  report  above  re. 
ferred  to  states,  that  without  a change  of  system  In  iMilh 
resfiects  *'the  fate  of  the  Indians  is  sealed.”  But  the 
truth  is.  that,  however  it  may  be  changed,  their  fate  is 
^sealed.”  Kxperienc<>  has  sufficiently  proved  that  the 
re«i  men  are  incapable  of  any  real  civUisatlon  ; and  no- 
thing can  prevent  their  extermination  otlier  than  the 
abiding  oy  a detennination  tmh  to  enter  their  territories, 
or  to  luterfcre  m any  degree  with  their  grounds,  habits, 
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or  pursuits.  But  would  surh  a dclcrmtnatlor:  be  cither 
|H}Uiic  or  pro|>er  ? We  answer,  certainly  it  would  not. 
America  has  been  settled,  dviMst'd,  and  liuprovctl  only 
through  perpetual  encroachments  on  the  natives  ; and  to 
say  that  thi'sc  should  cease,  would  bi*  to  say  that  vast 
triu'ts  of  lino  country  should  be  doomed  to  continued 
barbarism 

DittnimUott  and  Tenure  qf  jMudt  in  the  l.oxrtr  Pro- 
tmee,  Goremmmt,  ^_-About  l-3xth  |uu1  of  the  ar<‘a  of 
Uie  prov.  is  estimated  to  be  under  some  sort  ut  cultivation. 
The  extent  of  land  surveyed  In  each  district,  down  (u  loth 
July,  I h3h,  w as  — in  the  Montri'al  district,  2.‘3>*^>.7.'iO  acres  ; 
'I'hrce  Bivert,  2,0bH,y0K  do.  ; QuetH>c.  l,i<t.CO'ido.  ; (lai- 
p^,4nb,ti3U  do. ; making  a tut:d  of  ri,lt^,'.H'i3  statute  acres. 
{Lord  Durhmn'i  Hep.,  dfffH-nd.  B-,  p I7R.)  This  Is  di- 
vldi-d  into  townshi[M  averaging  about  sq. acres,  and 

it  exclusive  of  on  ^low-ance  uf  A per  cent,  for  highways, 
and  ofa  block  of  land,  set  off  for  the  British  American  l..and 
Company.  In  them.  Sherbrook,  dlitr.  of  Thrw  lUvrr*. 
rontalning  AhA.iso  acres.  Thu  land  compHsed  In  the 
seigniorial  dtsuicis  amounts  to  about  >t.3o<i!,ti(i0  acres  ; of 
this  lost,  the  wh<ilc  has  bei-n  grantotl  by  the  crown,  tub- 
ject  to  on  obliniinn  to  conctnlo  to  actual  settlers,  and 
4 acres  nave  been  thus  r«mcpdi'd.  Of  the  town- 

ship landS.MKJ.unO acres  hare  lieeri  dJipn  o-d  of  *'  for  other 
than  putdic  purposes.”  1 he  grants  mude  Ity  the  Frimeh 
m)venimeiit  pre\  iously  to  the  runqut'St  were  on  one  uni- 
form system.  SetjfMtvrief  (or  manors  containing  fr<mi  li  to 
3Ti  sq.  1camu«)  were  created  in  iarour  of  certain  leading 
liulividuals,  who  were  bo«md  to  grant  or  *' concede"  a 
specitird  portion  Co  any  applicant ; the  profit,  to  the 
•Hgiuor,  b<-ing  derived  from  payment  of  a small  rent, 
from  services  which  thecenjj/.irrc  (or  tenant' w' as  txHind  to 
. perfunn  ; fruui  1-tVlh  of  the  com  ground  (hy  compulsion) 
at  the  seigniorial  null ; and  from  a line  on  the  transference 
of  the  property  (other  than  by  iulierilame). 

This  wretfhed  sort  of  lenure.  copied  in  great  part 
from  the  h*nd.il  tv  stem  existing  in  France  previously  to 
the  Kevolution,  was  unfortunately  ma'niained  after  tho 
BrltUh  acqulrinl  possession  of  the  country  The  conse- 
□uence  has  been  that  the  French  pop.  has  been  con- 
tiurd  loacomjiarallvely  llmilid  extent  uf  tcrTltory.  and 
has  never  amalgamated  with  the  British  ; for,  hy  en- 
abling every  individual  to  obtain  a portion  of  land, 
which,  as  tho  pop.  fiKrea&cd,  became  gradually  less,  wuh* 
out  any  immediate  outlay,  young  men  were  tempted  to 
remain  at  home  ; ami  Ireing  iiibjcct  to  fcinlal  regulations 
and  services,  the  occupiers  were  l»ound,  as  it  were,  to  a 
roulliie  system.  Ucnvc  the  French  (’anadlani  exhibit 
a singular  want  of  activity  nml  enterprises  and  tlm 
portion  of  the  prov.  which  (hey  uccu|iv  has  a ds-iise  and 
a |MM>r  pup.,  strongly  attaeheil,  os  airrad}'  seen,  to  oucieiit 
habits  and  mtxles  of  existence. 

Since  thy  prov.  came  under  the  British  goTemment, 
thy  plans  under  which  land  has  Ihtu  granltd  and  sohl 
have  differed  very  widely  at  different  periods  ; but  have 
very  rarely,  Indcpil,  been  cstablishetl  on  sound  principle*. 
The  tuviuhip  lands  have  been  gmiiUxi  in  many  mo<tet, 
differing  both  In  Ihclr  character  and  object  ; at  first, 
they  were  granted  to  settlers  in  ffec  and  cuinmnn  soc- 
cage,  with  a reservation  to  resume  oil,  or  any  part,  if  rc- 
quiret]  for  miUtAry  purposes,  but  sut>jrct  to  no  other 
conditlonA  : the  Quantity,  so  granted  to  ench  Individual, 
being  limited  to  1(X)  acres  for  himself,  and  50  acre*  ruidi- 
tion^  for  rai'h  mtmber  of  bis  family;  tho  governor 
having  authority  to  locrcasc  this  amount,  liy  1,1X4)  acre*. 
I'bcte  favourable  term*  were  meant  to  Attract  u-ttlers 
from  the  colonies,  which  now  form  the  I'.  States.  In 
1775  this  arrangement  was  inpersedot,  and  the  Quetne 
Act  of  the  precevling  year  having  restored  the  Ftmcli 
code  and  language.  corres|>ondmg  Instnirtlrms  were 
given,  that  future  grants  should  ag.iJn  mode  in  fief 
ar>d  S4'igni(iry,  and  three  seigniuri(>s  were  thus  crentc-tl. 
In  I7D1  the  regulations  uf  I7<>3  were  rcvlvnl,  tliotigh  with 
certain  ctiiulilions  anuexrd  to  them,  whicli  In  prartico 
were  avoided  ; and  (hi*  mode  continued  till  : but  the 
cnnstihiiiutial  act  of  171*1  alio  enacted  that  a reserve  for 
the  support  of  a IVolestant  clergy  should  be  made,  in 
respect  of  every  grant,  rv(ual  in  value,  as  near  os  could  be 
estimated,  to  l-7th  part  of  the  land  granted.  Tho 
crown  reserves,  to  a like  extent,  originated  in  the  view 
of  supplying,  first  by  sales  and  ultim.-itcly  hy  rents,  an 
Indepemlrut  source  uf  revenue,  and  obviating  the  nc. 
ccssitr  of  taxes.  ojhI  consequently  of  suih  disputes  as 
had  led  to  the  Independence  of  Uie  U.  St.nlcs.  These 
reserves,  however,  navo  prove*!  most  serious  cbstacirs 
to  the  welfare  of  the  colony,  which  the  mis-construc- 
(ion,  or  violntinn.  of  the  act,  ha*  aggravoteti,  by  Incrroa. 
ing  their  extent  beyond  what  api^.-irs  to  have  been 
cvjiitcmplated.  {Lord  Z>MrFam's  heport,  Apj*md.  B., 
pp.  6,  7.)  From  i>tt)fi,  downward,  imi  new  tuwiiithips 
were  granted  ; .nnd  the  grants,  on  (u  ]h14,  were  rn  bjts  of 
*/ou  acres,  to  actual  settlers,  and  fevr  in  number.  Fmm 
the  last  date,  grants  were  in.*uie  on  *•  location  tickets,*’ 
reouiring  the  ert'ction  ofa  house,  and  the  clearing  and 
cultivating  4 acres,  Ivefore  the  title  was  perfected.  In  lay* 
the  new  mode  uf  M'lling  laivd  hy  auction,  at  a rm'itr>.viim 
J.  1 3 
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up»ct  price,  wai  adoptcJ,  the  purchwe  money  t»ciDg 
myahlr  by  four  annual  inxtalmrnti,  without  iotrrc<>'t. 
It)  the  purchasc>nioiu’y  was  lu  lx*  rr}tai(l  by  half- 

jcarly  instolmeuti  ; and  in  |h37.  to  obvi.-ite  llii’  had  (>f> 
r<‘tU  of  giving  credit  on  «uch  tales,  the  piirclt.'ue-inoney 
W.IS  inauo  payable  at  the  time  of  tale:  but  in  piiu-. 
lice  this  has  not  been  effecUHl.  He'ides  the  grants 
made  under  these  ditTerenl  regulatiims.  other  excep- 
tional nn«t  have  been  made— mostly  in  rewtu-d  of  public 
scrric(.*s  ; such  as  those  to  the  militia  of  tlx*  revolutionary 
war,  ami  of  that  of  IKl'2  — many  valid  claims  in  these 
r*'^}H‘cts  ktili  remaintnK  to  la*  settled ; there  has  also  biu-n 
an  exK'ptlnnal  sale  of  nearly  Mai.OOI  ai*res  to  the  British 
N.  A:nerlrm)  Land  Company.  The  crow  n r«  jiiTves  j 
must  be  Considered  as  virtually  abai:d<m(‘d  wIm  u the  | 
auction  Mies  were  intriKluccd ; ami  nn  act  of  the  im-  | 
ix'riai  Icgiktature  has  authoriu'4  the  sale  of  I>4th  p.irt  of  < 
ilic  clergy  reserves,  at  .•»  rati;  not  exi’ei*ding  |{(U.t««»aiTet 
annunliy.  Inlh'.'se  variims  ways,  about  :t,A(Ki,<s)Oacre>  hare 
Ik'1‘11  dls|>*i8e«l  of.  ^Fursome  remarks  ou  The  policy  of 
these  crants.  soc  pust.)  Of  late  years  a revemie  1101 
bin'll  cierived  from  timber  pro}»rrty  In  both  provinces: 
urigiii.)lly  the  right  uf  cutliuK  timber  was  a niono|M)ly  in 
the  lianas  of  cuntractors,  fur  supplying  that  article  l«r 
(iio  nary,  who  usu.illy  sold  Ucenhcs  to  merchants  and 
iuinber-men.  by  w hum  all  the  li>*:U  trade  was  in  cun- 
suijuence  engrossed.  In  1>*21  licetues  to  cut  were  iiist 
ottered  by  government  hy  aiu*tion:  the  value  of  an  aero 
of  tiiiilM'r,  at  the  price  charged  for  these,  is  oflen  very 
D'uch  greater  than  that  ruuoircil  for  land,  and  ih'- lirst 
iu;taltn«‘n(  has  tKn'n  paid  frequently  for  iaiid  solely  in 
the  view  of  cutting  down  tlie  tindK*r.  The  Ott.iwa  is 
the  chief  seat  of  ttie  trade,  w liich  is.  in  a great  measure, 
forcesl  :md  factitious  ; and  wliich,  while  it  is  of  no  real 
advantage  to  ('.moda.  enUiU  a heavy  burden  on  (Ircat 
Brit.'iiii.  In  fact,  but  fur  the  unjust  .and  oppr«-s»ive  regu 
1 ilio;i  by  w'ideti  a duty  of  2bs.  a hxal  is  l-iid  on  U.dtic 
tiinb(!r.  wiitle  timlxT  from  Hriti*h  .\merica  is  only 
cli.irgcd  with  a duty  of  li-,  very  Uule.  iiidiial,  of  the 
Latter  would  be  iintxatted.  The  amount  received  on  the 
S ties  of  crown  l.anu  in  the  lower  i»rut  inci;.  from  I to 
Kf7  inclusive,  was  ; ou  clergy  reserve.:.  S'*,.',!.)/. ; 

timber  duties,  M.i'S.V.  In  tJie  upper  prt.vinee,  t.ir  the 
same  period,  cruwn  lands  : cletgy  ri-»erves. 

i timber  duties,  Thn  tiu)lK.-r  is  cbiwly 

red  and  white  pine  and  oak. 

K.'tch  di»lrlct  h.as  its  own  judgrt,  whose  Jurisdicliou 
(raiepi  (iospe)  is  indetH-ndeiiC  uf  the  others,  and  only 
•ubji*ct  to  the  court  01  appeal.  A sheriJf  U also  np- 
p.*inti*-d  for  each  district,  and  grand  voyrr,  or  geiii'r.ol 
insiH'ctor  of  the  roads.  These  app>  tr  to  lx*  the  only  dm- 
racteristics ; but  as  respects  judicial  atfoirs,  GaMa;  U 
dc|N'ndent  on  Quelx-c  ; and  the  ro.ids  of  J<l.  Fram  is  arc 
surveyed  by  the  gr.irid  voyers  of  .Montreal  and  Tliri'c 
lUveri.  Tile  stilxlivitions  of  tliese  districts  are  counties, 
townships,  p.iriiUes.  and  extra*jKiruehial  pl-Kct : th:it  of 
.^loutreal  has  10,  Qiieboc  Id,  Tliret- liivers  .S,  St.  Fran- 
cis 3.  and  Gavpe  'icouiUies.  re^pi-ctively ; they  are  chiefly 
political  subdivision*,  marked  mit  for  the  purpose  of 
returning  members  to  the*  pruviueia]  tutrliaineiit.  The 

ti.trislies  and  townsidps  are  merely  divibiims  for  such 
twal  pur|>ose«  os  the  repairs  uf  roads,  Insns'ctiun  of 
feitrcs.  water 'Courses,  t^c. : eai  h U sulvdivideJ  Iniii  sec- 
tions (nut  exceeding  iO);  the  u.u’ithes  vary  much  la 
extent,  and  thu»e  which  are  Catholic  also  serve  for 
limits,  in  the  ecclcsi.is(ical  jurisdiction  of  that  church: 
the  townships  usually  enclose  a square  uf  10  inllrs. 
There  are  in  all  17-^  seigivUiries,  33  tlcfr.  and  ICO  town- 
ships. The  ctlir'i  of  tjuel>ec  and  Montreal  were  incor- 
porated under  teiniKjrary  acts,  which  have  boon  allowed 
to  expire  without  renewal ; liirse  were  the  uttly  Tnunl- 
rip.'ii  rurporatioiM  in  the  pruviuce.  In  the  C:itholic 

fi.nrulies,  churchwoniens  are  apivolnted,  and  in  sonic 
ocixliites,  **  a council  uf  notables,''  to  manage  the  si-cuUr 
aifdiaof  the  church  and  what  are  ralltd  the  fimds  of 
**tho  /<>6riqut\"  under  old  French  ordinances,  so  doubt- 
ful aiidcontnullctory,  as  to  c.’uisc  frequent  litigation.  'I'lu' 
i'icome  of  their  clergy  Is  derive  I from  the  'idlh  bushel  of 
all  grain  grown  by  the  |wiri«hionv*rs ; this,  however,  is 
comingenl  on  the  proprietor  Indiig  a (^vtholir.  \Vh«m  an 
estate  p.v.sei  into  Protestant  hands,  (his  right  is  lo»t: 


and  hence  the  natural  aversion  of  the  priests  to  any 
Protevtaiit  settieinents  lieing  marie  within  the  seinilories ; 
nor  it  there  any  provision  fur  thu  Catholic  clergy,  in 


the  event  uf  any  part  of  (he  Frt-ncli  (Nqmlatiuri  seitii  ig 
hi’yoiul  the  M'ignlories,  which,  no  dnulic,  hav  had  some 
etr.'ct  in  cofidning  it  vsithin  tlu-ir  limits.  There  are  no  | 
provisions  or  regulollnns  for  the  }K)or;  and  this  as  well  ' 
as  iVU  other  tiH'.al  matters,  were  under  the  tmmedUtu  I 
dirt-clion  and  control  uf  the  colonial  levldvture,  wlmse 
tiiiu*  .appi'ars  to  haro  been  chiefly  occ  upied  by  olTairs, 
such  as  iitualiy  t^ume  under  the  t^igiiivanco  of  narish  | 
v>>slrlea  and  corporations  in  Knglond.  The  eecicsi.xs.  | 
ticiil  government  of  the  Church  of  Kugland  rests  In  (he  | 
bi»h’ip  of  tjuctMx:  (whose  Juriidictloii  i-xtcmit  over  both  ■ 
pruvluees),  an  arciide.iron  of  Uuela'c,  .vkI  under  them 
nctxrs  for  coib  parlsti,  aud  miiiutuis  for  each  mission  — I 


when  formed : there  are  44  clergymen,  and  &3  chutrhei 
Mrxi  chftpeis,  ttnishnl  and  in  progress.  The  bishop  states 
that  from  15  to  2U  ndditiorval  clergymen  are  required 
for  the  preumt  wants  o(  tho  colony.  (Lord  Durham'* 
Hrport,  Appvcnd.  i'.,  p.  .Vb}.  There  is  also  a Catho- 
lic bishop  i>l  Quebec.  p:tid  by  the  government  out  of 
certain  public  revenues,  and  under  him  .1  l>ody  of  wciilar 
clergy,  for  the  seigniories,  and  some  fenmic  inomtsiic 
establishments.  The  Prototout  dissenters  have  places 
of  worship,  and  ndnlftcrs  in  various  t.arts  of  (lie  pro- 
vince. The  ministers  «rf  w h;U  arc  calleo  •*tnlsslous,''aro 
paid  thron.di  the  medium  <if  Uto  Society  for  Prijxvgatiiig 
the  (ius|H‘i.  to  wtinm  on  oumui  parli.un'mtary  grant  is 
made  for  the  purpose.  The  ministers  of  the  ('hurch  of 
.Sc'jtl.xml  are  in  |uirt  paid  (>y  the  general  govinnmeut,  oivd 
in  |iart  hy  their  cungregatfuos  ; the  fAhv'r  Kits  support 
Cii-ir  own  clergymen.  As  respi-cts  charitable  iitslitutioos» 
luid  the  relief  ot  the  poor,  rert  tin  sums  ore  granted  atinu- 
nlly  by  the  legislative  assembly,  under  certain  acts  •*  for  se- 
curing and  supporting  the  Imligent,  the  ins.ine.  and  fmind- 
lings and  for  "the  akl  uf  such  religious  communities  as 
receive  aud  aibniuUter  rehef  to  sick  and  Inttnn  pa-rsoiis, 
aiidfoumlliugs;"  other  benevolent  societies,  um'unnect- 
ed  with  ndigion,  are  occasiunally  assisted  in  tlie  same  way ; 
these  are  mostly  inan.'igv'il  by  nuns,  or  by  b^mevolent 
Pnitcst.ant  ladies.  Tlie  general  hospital  of  the  ('.rey 
nuns,  the  Ladles'  Benevolent  Sm'iety.  the  orphan  asylum, 
and  (he  house  of  Industry,  at  Monire.xl ; the  convent 
of  Ursiiline  nuns  at  Three  Hirers ; the  116(el  Dicu,  and 
two  (dher  asylums,  at  Quei*ec  ; are  the  cjiief  of  thesi': 
4.i<n'»f.  6s.  currency  were  granted  fur  this  ptirpoM*  in 
UClM : this  b,-is  exclusive  reference  b>  the  tc$hU-hi  iHvor. 
Fur  emigrants,  an  hospital  w as  evtablUhed  by  a prurtnrUl 
atd  of  l**‘£l;  a fever  hospit.d  was  also  sulwequently 
en*cti'd  at  Point  Ix-vi,  and  a fund  created,  to  give  medical 
as»i>uncc  to  sick  emigrants,  and  assist  indigent  ones  to 
reach  tlietr  destin.aion;  a (Mill-tax  of  .5s.  rurreocy  oti 
tho'e  coming  out  under  government  sanction;  and  U«. 
on  .nil  others  was  also  lovtid  on  ship-masters,  and  the 
amount  dividerL  eqnMly,  bt'tween  the  Quebec  Kraignuvt 
tlospil.il  ami  StK'iety,  and  the  Montreal  Gencnil  llus- 
pitil,  and  Fmigr.int  S«iety;  besiJes  which  occavional 
grants  hare  conliuuctl  (u  be  maile,  for  thcM*  purp<»M.*5.  by 
(bo  leguluturc,  from  time  to  time.  For  the  relief 
mariners,  a duty  of  a penny  a Ion  it  lev!i-d  on  every 
Vi  k«cl  arriving  irmn  any  |Mnt  out  of  the  limits  of  (ho 
jiroviiice : Uie  portion  rweiveil  at  Quebec  goes  tu  sup- 
(>ort  (he  marine  hospital  there,  which  w.it  built  hy  a 
public  grunt;  that  rcceivesl  at  Montreal  gu«‘s  to  the 
genernl  huspltal  of  (hat  city:  various  acts  hare  also 
]xxt»ed  to  establish  depfgs  for  the  relief  of  sldp- 
wrecKtxl  mariners.  Thrru  are  four  such  at  Aniicusti,  une 
near  Ca[‘0  ( hat.  and  another  at  Magclalcive  iliver. 
Another  class  uf  persons  have  Iw’come  regular  objects 
uf  legislative  ndiiT : vie.  the  small  f.-irmer«  of  partirnlar 
localities.  In  consequence  of  the  falinre  of  their  crops ; 
in  some  caws,  to  supply  immedi.xte  w ant ; in  niheni.  to 
enaliie  them  to  prtKure  seed  corn,  and  seed  potatoes  ; 
this  Is  umaily  done  by  way  of  loan  — the  rcpuyinent 
being  quite  hopeless  : the  pernic  ious  tendency  ot  this, 
and  the  gross  purti.ihty  and  abiues  it  has  occasioned, 
arc  stated,  In  a very  forcible  way,  in  Ia>rd  Uurh.xm's 
Heporttp.  rw..  and  Appendix  B . pp.  *i2,?3.).  At  ntpect* 
the  vagrant  p'lor,  much  complaint  is  made  by  townships 
bcirdering  on  the  seigniories,  of  the  burden  rau.sed  hy  an 
inllux  fron)  these;  whilst  no  township  poor  are  found 
levying  contributions  in  the  stdgniurics.  In  the  Queliec 
divtrict  a like  complaint  is  made,  by  parishes  on  the 
S.  I>ank,  of  similar  visitations  from  those  on  tlie  N. 
side:  but  they  do  neg  appear  to  have  hithc>rU'  produced 
any  remcili.'il  measures. 

Acrordlng  to  the  system  of  elementary  schools  estab- 
lished by  the  prorincia)  legislature,  each  county  wu 
dlvidml  into  districts  (uiually  smaller  than  the  parishes 
or  townships);  the  uamber  h;i.v  varied  under  diflerent 
acts,  but  latterly  there  were  said  to  be  almut  1,000 
schools,  with  40,000  ii'liolors : and  the  funils  granted  for 
their  supiMirt  amounted  to  25.(K)U/.  annually  ; tho  patron- 
agi'  ami  trrewnonsibk-  nvuiagement  of  thU  grant  (amount- 
ing tn  half  the  whole  nrdlnar)' civil  expenditure  of  tlie 
province)  were  vested  in  the  county  nicmliers.  The 
tc.;u;herB  appolntinl  were  for  the  most  part  so  utterly 
ignorant  as  to  be  unabs;  to  write,  and  the  extent  of  their 
exertions  nniounled  to  tem'hing  the  clilldreu  the  cate- 
chism hy  rote.  When  the  act  sanctioning  this  grow 
political  job  came  to  be  renewed,  the  legislative  council 
properly  refus'd  their  sanctimt.  ( Ixird  Durham’s  Report^ 
j>.  3>.)  There  is  an  act  still  in  force  (41  (leo.  3.  c.  17.) 
*'  by  w hich  a majority  of  the  inhabitants  " of  any  parish  or 
t^»wnsliin,  by  (wtitiini  to  the  government,  may  subject  tha 
whole  or  It  to  the  ex|M*iiSir  ot  rrerting  schooUiousos,  and 
amuniniMbUiiHi  lor  teachers,  but  none  have  availed 
Ihcm'-i  lvo*  of  it. 

The  supc-rior  colleges  and  schools,  that  rxUl  under  tbo 
management  of  the  ( ’.vtiudic  cU'cgy . h,tve  been  iirerlously 
notii'vHl ; ot  (ireSi'Dl  toere  exUU  no  i-ieaiis  of  collagw 
cduvatimi  for  l'n.>tci(aats  within  the  prormce,  and  cod- 
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tMiuemly  Iho  deiire  of  oliUiitung  gpucral  and  prort*<.ioiLtl 
liibtriicUod  amnwlly  draw*  a great  many  young  nun  t«» 
the  l).  State*:  in  rc»i«rct  to  the  eommofwr  kind*  of 
eduratJon,  the  British  po]i.  arc  acarcely  better  otT  than 
the  Fremch. 

The  roads  and  brtdgrs  of  the  province  are  under  the 
conltol  4if  a “grand  voyer'*  and  d«puiy  for  c4ich  dU- 
tiirt,  a surveyor  of  road*  for  caib  paritn  or  township, 
and  an  uvertcer  o(  highway*  fur  each  kprtioo  of  either 
of  the  latter.  The  grand  voycr  npj-nt  new  roads,  and 
*«**  estahhihed  one*  kept  In  repair  throughout  the  dl*. 
Irict ; and  deride*,  by  a protts  rerbai,  the  *l»are  eadt 
farm  ought  to  contrlWe  of  whatever  work  i*  dune  by 
“ jw'ii/  Ltbumr.”  There  appear*  to  bo  no  from  hf* 

authority  : the  other  otHcur*  are  hU  n»pre«  ntalir«?#.  eiuh 
wilhin  hU  respective  Ixmnds.  Two  kiti<U  of  public  high* 
ways  are  recognised  — raoNT  and  BVKroad*:  the  former  ! 
are  those  which  nio  ljetw€?en  two  range*  of  con- 
cession!.” or  through  tlic  front  range  of  the  river ; the 
different  jvortion*  of  Uicso  are  malnlaitted  by  the  farms 
which  lhe>  limit : those  of  the  township*  atr  usually  of  a 
»«{uare  form,  whilst  the  M'igiil  'rial  farms  hare  lU  breadths 
to  I length;  and  hence  the  latter  liave  the  smallest  extent 
of  road  to  mainUin.  The  bye  roads  are  rriiaircvl  by 
*' joint  lalxjur,”  and  so.  In  fact.  Is  a comlderabJc  |>ortlon 
«if  the  other,  sndi  a*  hills,  marshe*.  brklge*,  or  any  mirt* 
of  more  than  average  dilHiultr,  a*  weiT  as  thr<otgh  all 
uncoiiccdetl  and  all  iiiictiUWatt^  lands,  the  contrtlMilor* 
iM'iiig  “all  those  to  whom  the  mad  I*  U'eJul,”  that  is,  those 
w humust  pas*  over  It  tog«>t  to  church  or  market.  No  hwal 
rati's  are  levied  for  these  purpou**,  but  charge*,  usually  de. 
frauHl  in  Fngland  by  Mriiti  orc<Minty  niuw.  fr«ji:etit!y 
collie  out  of  tliepmvlm-ial  tr>-a«iir)‘  for  such  pui^Mist  j.and 
bu-go  sums  have  from  time  to  time  Ihn'ii  grauitxl  by  the  1e* 
gi%i.iture,  nnd  dislnir*c<l  by  cotmnUsioner*  apj«>iitfe«t  by 
the governor.  Mr.  Bmuliette,  the  surveyor  general  \Ti'p. 

states  the  sums  ruled  for  reiiair  of  mads  and  canals, 
frmn  Hit  to  l-v30.  to  la>  of  which,  huwc*vir, 

'/'•.(WKi;.  was  grantesi  for  the  Well.tnd  Tanal  In  the  up|>or 
prof.  ThU  heavy  exiH*ndilur«  dm  s not  appear  to  have  pro* 
dncfNi  c<>rres|HmdJni;  result*,  for  tho  roinls  in  general  are 
verv  Ixvl.  and  the  Uiie*  s»f  ctimmutilcatiun  very  liicoin* 
idete  ; In  (his  res|M<ct,  the  bliM'ks  of  land  cuticsl  “ crown,” 
and  “clergy  reserves.”  have  prov«*d  the  greatest  nui- 
•aore*.  for  th<7  are  dispcrivd  over  every  part  of  a town- 
ship, one  I’elwrs  n every  two  scUlement*.  'Hie  present 
Inw.  whereby  the  roaJs  arc  ri'gulated,  w.u  passrsl  in 
and  the  lyticn  *anrilnn.*d  by  It  appe.irs  to  be 
sp  iierally  rcprobati‘<i  by  the  st-ltlers  ; and  turnpikes  have 
usvn  *ugg''«t«d  as  very  lUwirable  for  the  culuuy,  and  also 
the  establishment  of  a highway  rate. 

(iorrrmnmt  qf  tht  l.ou'cr  'Province.—  Previously  to 
its  sus|H-nslon.  the  con*tilutlon  of  thi*  pmv.  nsU-d 
on  the  authority  of  an  a«'t  of  the  Imperial  parliament. 
p.uu‘*l  in  1791  (31  (iro.  3.  c.  31.).  By  this  art  (which 
profifHed  to  extend  tho  form*  and  advantage*  of  the 
British  (.on*titutlon  to  the  colony)  a legislative  council 
ami  a home  of  assembly  were  created  ; each  of  these  hud  i 
tlie  power  of  framing  laws,  which,  tube  valid,  required 
thn  a»S4-nt  of  bq|h  house*,  ami  of  the  provincial  govern- 
tnenl.  by  whiehnhey  were  transmltti-d  to  FngUnd.  for 
the  sanction  of  tho  emwn : tho  council  wo*  to  cunsist  of  ' 
nut  lc*s*  than  I&,  nor  in<ire  than  'IS  members,  to  lx* 
nominated  by  the  crown  during  life.  The  House  of  .As- 
semhiy  was  cumjisrsed  of  6‘i  mCTT.brr*.  and  now  of  x.3 
men»ber*  ; those  ol  the  c-mntie*  electe<l  by  pmpriet«)rs  of 
land  of  the  ann.  val.  of  40*.,  tboae  of  the  b>«n*  by  the 
owTvers  of  tenement*  of  the  arm.  val.  of  .V..  or  by  renter* 
of  tmeincnU  uf  104  a year,  having  been  rs-sideiit*  in  the 
colony,  and  i^ald  not  less  than  one  year's  rent : the  mem- 
laTs  were  ef«*cted  for  four  rcurs,  btil  the  guvemor  lioii 
thr  )tuw  i<r  of  dissolving  the  nuuse  within  that  period.  It 
w.-u  ordained  that  they  should  meet  annually  at  hast : 
their  fuiicllons  and  (rawer*  resembUHl  and  were  nearly  as 
extensive  as  those  of  the  British  (.'ummons.  The  ex- 
ecutive government  remained,  as  before.  In  a governor 
ap(toiii(rd  by  the  crown,  who  is  as*ist«<d  by  an  executive 
council  of  13  memliers  ; and  fur  carry  log  on  the  provin- 
cial government  the  crown  appear*  to  hare  at  first  alrntmt 
wholly  relfinl  oo  its  territonal  resources,  and  on  duties 
im|Mm-d  by  imperial  acts  that  had  bi'eii  passed  prior  to 
the  intruliirtion  of  this  rcprrsentalivu  system  Into  the 
ctdotiy.  At  length  the  guvernment  was  obllgid  to 
arceyit  the  assembly's  offer  uf  raising  an  additional  rc- 
vcoufl  by  fresh  taxes  ; this  gave  tho  l.vtter  some  control 
In  the  levying  and  appropriation  of  part  of  the  putdic 
Income,  and  step  hy  sl4>p  they  olKainrd  the  entire  con- 
trol, every  portion  uf  the  reserved  revenue  being  given 
up  to  tiiem  in  lH3*i  (witli  the  exception  uf  the  casual 
ami  territorial  fundi),  hy  the  1st  and  :d  \Vm.  4.  c.  23. 
But  it  still  remained  without  the  least  cuotrol  or  inBu- 
cnee  over  the  conduct  nr  appointment  of  the  public  func- 
tionaries, by  which  the  al^irs  of  the  province  were  ad- 
miiilstereil;  Itenee.  the  contest  was  ctmtinued  after  its 
flmmcial  demand*  had  br<*n  conceded  ; and  the  civil  U»t 
a)'(>rar*  to  have  Iraen  refuMd,  In  conieqiirner  of  the  de- 
U-riuiuatiou  uf  the  asK'iubly  nut  to  ^vc  up  its  only 


nn  on*  of  •.iibjccting  tho  executive  council  (o  any  sort  of 
rcri-iHiktitility ; fur  the  legislative  cmiucll  was  confe«. 
svdir.  lu  practice,  merely  an  Instrument  In  the  hands 
of  ine  excs'utive  t'ouncll  to  restrain  Iho  popular  branch 
4>f  the  leglslalupe.  to  which  it  was  generally  oppostxl ; 
hence,  from  first  to  last,  ” the  aaMunbly  were  in  a 
kUtc  of  continuous  warfare  with  the  executive,  fur  tbu 
purpose  of  ubtaiuing  the  (rawer*  inherent  to  a repre- 
sentative body,  by  the  very  nature  t»f  a n prcsi-ntaUvo 
goveni:m*nl.’^  (J.ord  Durham's  /irp‘‘>rf,  pp.  ‘in— 3i.) 
The  great  business  uf  the  colonial  legislature  a{<(>ear* 
to  hare  consisted  in  what  is  usually  culiLd  parish  bu- 
siness in  Kngl,ind  : this  was  the  necessary  coii»eqiiem« 
of  there  being  uu  local  bodies,  with  aiithurily  to  mintage 
Inca)  affdrs.  or  levy  local  rate*  ( h«‘nre  the  geuorul 
practice  of  making  p.arilamrntary  grant*  for  local  works  ; 
and  the  situation  uf  sucii  a cnlunv  makes  these  of  such  pri- 
mary Imf’ortance.  that  the  nuniirar  of  ru.idi  and  hrioges 
cunstnictid  is  the  t<Mit  by  which  the  merits  of  a colonial 
legislature  arc  usually  e*timated.  In  this  res(M-ct,  how- 
ever. the  views  of  the  oiseinhly  of  Low  er  Canada  apjraar 
' tn  iiave  Uvn  very  n.irr»>w  an  i exclusive,  ami  to  have 
I alTurdtxl  just  cause  of  complaint  to  tlic  u(■|•er  province, 
'by  causing  the  siis|>en»iun  of  their  vigorous  I'ffbrtt  to 
connect  their  territories  with  the  great  Inghway  of  the 
St.  Ijiurence.  Nur  Is  the  diarat'ter  of  Clteir  <ilher  lepis- 
lative  measures  inch  as  tu  entitle  the  asKcndtly  to  any 
great  share  uf  admiration  or  respect.  During  the  4a 
years  of  its  existence,  U rff-cted  little  or  no  relorm  in 
the  acknowledged  evils  of  the  civil  coiie;  and  its  attem|-l* 
in  this  rv5)H'Ct  liad  cxc'lu*ive  relerenee,  not  to  the  law 
Itself,  but  merely  to  its  adiniiiistintion ; anti  resulting, 
as  till')' did.  in  statutes  (lassid  only  for  limited  irarlmU 
(wiiich  uf^re  sometiim  s rencwctl  and  sometime*  allowed 
to  expire),  they  for  the  must  | art  eau*ed  additional  un. 
certamty  and  coul'iuiuB.  {Lord  Dur/.atu's  lUpori,  dp- 
pemt.  H..  piyO— r.'-) 

The  prliici|*.il  iuhcersof  the  govcrnn.rnt  are  appolut- 
evl  by  the  rruwn,  ami  hold  tbcir  n|j|Mdntioeiits  uuring 
pleasure.  Thn  rhief  of  these  are,  — the  assivtaiit  civ  A 
wereUry,  pn»vlncial  *ei-fClHry  and  registrar,  rocrlvrr- 
getieral,  ln»p<‘ctur-gvneral  of  arrounl*.  Ac.  ; there  are 
alto  ft  colhx'tors  of  customs ; 3 jiulgi  * at  Quehc^.  ,'iiid  3 at 
Montreal : with  numerous  (rther  li.'iiCtiomirie.'.  There  is 
also  an  uiqiald  ningi  -trary.  app' Jnted  by  the  crown,  who 
nre  r<  ii  tired  to  immovable  lUojN-riy,  b<-yoiid  all 

lubilitles.  of  at  le.i-t  3ou/.  currency  ; and  cummU>[uners 
who  sit  in  :Ik‘  small  cause  court',  which  arc  held  weekly 
in  the  eitles,  and  on  the  tirst  and  third  Saturd.ny  uf  eacfi 
month  in  the  rural  districts,  with  power  of  adjouminrnL 
As  r<  g.irds  the  sii|’4Ti<ir  courts  uf  justice,  the  judgea 
prrviding  In  each  district  Ivave  supreme  jurisdiction. 
Tim  delay,  ex(»en*e,  and  uncertiilnty  in  the  adirinlstratioa 
of  the  l.nw  in  civil  suit*.  Is  much  and  justly  complained  of. 
Tri.i!  hy  jurv  was  intriKiuce*!.  with  tho  rest  of  the  crimi- 
nal and  clvif  law  uf  Fngland.  in  the  jnrie*  were,  at 
Brit,  exclusively  token  from  the  eitie*,  ami  subseriucii'ly 
(by  a gov emmeut  order)  were  srlwie*!  by  the  siierifT*., 
from  titpse.  luid  from  tiie  adjacent  e<Hintry,  for  Ifl  1<  ague* 
amund.  An  act  was  iuliMx,ueiil)y  passed,  extei.dtng 
I these  limits  to  the  « hole  district : this  gave  the  French 
! an  entire  preponderance,  and.  as  it  wa*  a temporary  aet, 
. the  legislative  council  refusH  to  renew  it.  and  conse- 
j quently  it  expirerl  In  since  whirh,  there  has  Ihxu 

! in  reality  no  jury  law  uhalcvcr.  and  the  cum(>o*ltion  of 
j juries  has  been  whr.ll)'  in  the  bands  of  government,  w Kn 
< have  directed  the  sheriff*  tu  act  in  confurniiiy  tothepr^- 
l vimis  order.  All  thi*.  in  the  rxcitt-d  stale  of  the  pntdic 
I mind,  prevent*  any  chance  of  iin('ait<al  verdict*  wlwre 
I race  Interrcrr*.  ana  destror*  all  ('onfidciio'  in  the  admt- 
! nlstration  of  criminal  justfee.  The  French  code  of  civil 
, law  wa«  ri'-r*labli»hed  in  the  province  in  1774.  by  an 
lm()erial  net.  usu.'iJIy  called  the  Qurb<c  Aclf  from  this, 
commercial  case**  have  been  aulwequently  excepted,  but 
there  is  great  difference  uf  opinion  as  to  what  cuusli- 
tutes  a commercial  case. 

The  external  trade  of  I.nwer  Canada  (as  well  as  a 
consldcratile  pnrtl<m  of  that  of  the  u|<per  province)  1* 
i c.arrl<xl  cm  through  the  mcilium  of  the  [xirts  of  (Jueivec. 
j Montreal,  St.  John'*,  Cotenu  du  Lae,  and  .Stanticld. 

P'rom  the  U.  Kingdum  Canada  Import*  ccmIs,  mttals, 
' cordage.  H.  India  produce,  and  various  kinds  of  Brliiili 
' m.mulartures  ; from  the  British  W.  India  Colonics, 
I sugar,  niohusct,  rum,  cnlTi*o,  and  liard  wuods  ; from  tiie 
j U.  States,  beef,  pork,  biscuit,  rice,  and  tobacco.  Ow- 
ing to  the  unjust  and  oppressive  prcl'ercnce  given  to 
I Canadian  timber  in  the  markets  of  Orcai  Britain,  It  firms 
' hr  far  the  princip-vl  article  of  export  from  the  colony. 
The  next  article  is  corn,  especially  wheat,  which.  Imw- 
ever.  Is  tuppoved  lobe  mainly  derived  from  the  I*.  State*  i 
and  then  follow  ashes,  furs.  Bsli. &e.  In  l‘>34,t|ie  total 
value  uf  the  exports  from  Canada  amouubxl  to 
The  im)>orts  chiefly  consist  of  cottons,  woollens,  silks, 
linens,  glass,  hardware,  coal,  Ac.  Thuir  tutal  value  in 
|a34was  l.(M>3,b4.V.  The  total  revenue  dcritctl  frum 
taxes  in  lM3d  amtiimtcd  to  I02.03T/. 

Canada  was  cctUxl  bv  France  tu  England  in  I7<^: 
Ll4 
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it  lioii  prcviouily  been  (fovemetl  by  Frcncli  military 
authority;  from  iheitce,  to  I77t.  It  under  the  rule 
of  an  Kn){)i»h  governor  anu  coiinril,  «lth  Engiith  lau\ 
ndministcred  In  the  Kngli>h  langUHce  only.  From  1774 
to  l“yi  It  wav  goremod  by  an  Fnglt^li  governor  mul  a 
Ii*gi>latlre  cuurtcil.  appolntid  by  tlic  crown,  uith  | 

hih  criminal,  and  French  civil  law ; and  from  171il  down*  I 
ward,  by  tltc  cunstitutiun.  prcvloiuly  explained;  the  ro>  j 
lonj  IvntnK  then  dirlded  Into  two  province*,  each  with  ' 
an  lu>tf{H*ndent  legittlatiire.  Down  to  1774,  the  line  of 
piiUcy  pursued  was  that  which,  havl  it  been  vigoroualy 
and  aystematlcaily  fuilowed  un,  vouid  certainly  have  re-  \ 
douiided  moat.  In  the  ^nd,  to  the  advantage  nf  the  ctdnny  ; ' 
inasmuch  as  It  would  h.vve  gradually  subverted  the  insti* 
tutionv  nod  langnagc  of  F'rance.  and  establishcvl  in  lliclr 
stead  the  Inslilutiints  aud  laiigiUKc  of  KngUnd.  But  the 
Qm-bi'C  Act  ol  1774  Introduceil  a new  and  more  litierai.  but 
at  the  same  titne  a ihnrt-iighted  and  most  mUtaken,  po* 
licy.  B ('anadi  was  to  IsepreuTved  a*  an  KnglUh  roluny, 
it  IS  clear  it  timtild,  in  as  far  as  possible,  have  Ikh-u  made 
Fuiulish  in  its  laws,  its  language,  and  in  the  fc'vliiigs  and 
prejii.tiees  of  the  (icople  ; arid  no  instUntion  should  have 
been  tolerated  that  might  have  prevented  the  gradtul 
and  complete  amalgnmation  of  the  Kn*nch  » ilh  the  F.ng- 
likh  settlers.  The  ijimbec  Act  unfortunately  |ir<K-frdcd 
on  tiHaily  diffbnmt  principles.  In  ardor  to  conciliate  the 
eid'inists,  it  substituted  the  old  system  of  civil  law,  or 
lli.it  called  the  Vtmiumc  dc  Parit,  for  the  civil  law  of 
Fngland,  and  it  directed  the  use  of  the  French  language 
lo  U*  resiuned  in  the  law  courts.  It  i<  prubably  true  that 
these  cnncessiimt,  hr  gratifying  the  Caiiadiani.  hail  some 
etrt>ct  in  hindering  (noin  from  joining  the  American  colo. 
nivtsof  F'nglish  urigln  in  their  great  and  succoisful  rc> 
\idt  ; and  con-icquenlly  contributed  to  preserve  the  prov. 
for  the  British  crown.  Without  stopjting  to  Imiulre 
whi'thor  this  has  boon  of  any  advant.ige  to  lirent  Britain, 
we  incline  to  think  that  the  dlfftTom  c of  language,  and 
tile  |iecuIiHr  circumstances  under  which  tin*  French  t’a* 
naitUns  were  placid,  would  liave  effectually  prevented 
them,  though  the  Quelicc  Act  had  never  been  heard  of. 
from  iimkiiig  common  cause  with  the  colonists  of  New 
Knglaml  and  the  other  .\raericnR  colonies.  But,  whiit* 
ever  opinion  may  lie  romo  lo  as  to  thii.  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  establishment  nf  French  Laws  and  Ungiuge 
in  the  prov.  luw  tended  to  insulate  tlio  French  i^ip., 
to  moiiiuin  them  as  a distinct  race,  and  lo  restrain, 
and  in  a great  degree  prevent,  ail  intercourse  U>tw»-en 
them  r.nd  the  colonists  froiu  F.ngland  : in  |>uit)t  ol  fact, 
the  F'rrni'h  in  Canaila  are  now  almost  as  nnu;h  a distinct 
pi’ople  a»  In  I7G0.  The  Sahon  Caiutdicnnr  has  no  sym- 
|iatny.  and  but  little  comnumlratton,  w l(h  Knglishmeo  : 
on  the  cimtrary,  a broad  line  of  demarcation  and  a deep* 
rootid  antipathy  iHbdsts  betw--ern  them  ; and  wc  are 
afraid  that  there  is  but  littlo  liojw  of  tranquillity  bring 
revtonsi  in  the  prov.  otlicrwisc  tlian  by  the  complete 
triumph  and  asiTiidancy  of  one  or  other  of  the  races. 

The  Institution  of  a representative  assembly  in  1791 
was  inu-iided  by  Mr.  Pitt;  as  a boon  to  the  I’aoadiam, 
and  ft  was  supposed  would  attach  them  still  more  strongly 
t<)  llr1ti>h  interests.  Most  probably  it  could  not  have 
been  much  longer  refused  ; but  it  might  have  been  fore* 
sivii  from  ihemitH't  that  a reiircM  niative  uteinbly,  fairly 
cbiUKU  by  the  culonUts.  could  not  lung  act  in  barinuny 
with  a legl-lative  council  nominated  by  the  crown,  and 
h iving  a veto  on  Its  measures.  The  two  boillcs  were  in 
ronipiete  conlradl\-tlon  to  each  other  ; and  yet  it  ts  plain 
th.at  unless  a veto  on  the  pron.'edings  uf  the  asseinbiy 
were  placid  in  the  hamU  uf  the  legislative  council,  or 
dlnx-tly  in  tliuseof  the  executive  govcmmeiit.  Ibe  colony 
would  have  liecn  independent  in  fort.  Thu  truth  is  that 
it  IS  not  possible  to  establish  a really  responsible  repre- 
sentative government  in  a colony  ; such  ^vernment  can 
exist  only  in  an  hideikeodcnt  state.  It  ts  also  obvious 
Uiat  while  the  proceedings  uf  a representative  as^embly 

Rosiessing  the  cotilidcncc  of  the  inhab.  of  a colony  may 
e ciuitrulled  and  thwarted  by  the  agents  of  the  mother 
country,  there  must  be  endless  dissensions  and  dis|>ute*, 
itnlrws.  liMlced,  the  Utter  com*cdo  all  that  Is  demanded, 
and  content  themselves  with  the  name  of  rulers,  while 
all  real  authority  is  engrossed  by  others. 

It  would  be  to  DO  purpose,  even  if  our  space  permitted, 
to  attempt  to  trace  too  hlstorr  of  the  dis{Hjtes  that  have 
prevaJleii  In  the  colony  during  the  last  twenty  years. 
'I'licT  hail  ail.  or  mostly  all,  their  origin  in  the  same 
cau»e*>.the  doire  uf  the  assembly  to  acoulre  aiklitional 
powers,  and  of  Uie  executive  to  withlioid  them,  or  to  | 
concede  such  urdy  as  it  would  have  been  unsafe  to  deny.  I 
In  the  course  or  this  struggle  the  assembly  succwdetl 
In  redressing  some  abuses,  and  In  acqurlng  some  va- 
luable privileges.  But  in  such  cases  the  conceding  of 
any  privilego,  how  Important  soever,  is  productive  unly 
of  a temporary  respite  from  fresh  demands.  The  pre- 
tcnslnns  of  the  leaders  of  the  assi'mbiy  rose  at  length 
to  such  a height,  that  to  concude  them  would  vir- 
tually  have  been  lo  cvnceile  the  Independence  of  the 
odouy  t and  as  neither  the  gnvernmfmt  nor  people 
of  Britain  were  prepared  lur  such  a step,  the  outbreak 
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that  took  place  on  the  part  of  the  ranadlans.  aud  the 
ftUlMS'quent  tuppressiou  uf  Che  constitution,  and  the  or- 
riip.iU»n  of  the  cuniury  by  UrllUh  trix^ps.  seem  to  be 
only  the  m*v'ess.«ry  rrsiills  uf  the  peculiar  clrcumsUvices 
under  which  the  colony  has  been  phictd. 

UistribiUion  of  (r round  in  I’ppcr  Canada,  Covrrnmrnt, 
4-c.  — The  surveyed  portion  ol  I'ppvr  Canada  ci^mpriti^ 
]7,&'>3.M4  acres,  in  II  distrhrts.  and  between  .VlO  aud  4 0 
townships.  The  pop.  in  1h.\1  was  ; the  number 

of  men  emboiliid  in  the  militia  39,499.  forming  (SI  regi- 
ments. W be.it  and  tolvvco  arc  the  chief  exports.  Of 
the  surveyed  lands,  4.V),00b  acres  are  rcsin  cd  fur  ruaits  ; 
2.39r».G87  aero*  are  clergy  resiTvei  i IS.fKJO.'^H  have  been 
granted  and  appropriated,  and  there  rcm.dn  for  fnlune 
grants  1,147.019  arroa  About  l-4wth  part  of  the  area  U 
considered  to  be  under  cultivation.  Tne  modes  of  ^anl. 
ing  have  been  llic  same  as  those  tU’scrIbrd  in  the  lower 
pruvince.  The  crown  and  clcrgi  rnerves  haie  also  lam 
made  on  the  tame  principle  as  those  of  Lower  Canada  ; 
In  two  cases  the  government  has  delegated  the  di«i»oiml 
of  its  w.'ute  lands  to  others  : the  district  «if  Taltait  (4m,M)0 
acres)  to  Col.  Talbot ; and  the  cn>wn  reserves  (I  jM.qiS 
acr«*s)  and  a block  of  laud  In  the  llurun  district  <of 
1,100,000  acres)  to  the  "Canada  Cumpany:”  about 
l-30ch  part  of  the  granted  land  Is  under  cultivation. 

The  profuse  manner  In  which  the*«’  grants  hare  been 
made,  many  very  extensive  tracts  having  Iteen  given 
to  parties  who  hu  no  intention  nf  settling  upon  them, 
ciiupiod  with  the  great  extent  of  the  clergy  and  state 
reserves,  lias  had  a most  Injurious  influeuco  over  tlte 
colony,  and  has  materially  retarded  its  progress.  The 
lands  thus  given  away  to  individuals  not  settling  ii|Hm 
them,  and  reserved,  oy  intrr|»oslng  iirKuUlvatid  desert 
tracts  bv'twem  the  actual  settlers,  rendi>r  it,  hi  ail  caAci. 
much  more  dilScull  and  expensive,  and  sometimes  all 
but  impossible,  to  form  roa^is  and  other  menus  of  rum* 
municatinn;  so  that  the  cultivators  are  fr«Nquently  rut 
off  from  a market  for  their  produce  ; aiul  being  settled 
only  iu  partlcul.\r  districts,  they  arc  less  able  to  comhhie 
fur  mimici|>al  and  such  like  purposes,  and  f(>r  the  rsta* 
hlishment  of  schools  aud  churches,  and  the  undertaking 
nf  public  works  that  require  ro-oi>erati(m. 

Lord  Durham  ascribes  the  bacaward  state  of  Canada, 
as  compared  with  the  adjoining  districts  of  the  IL 
States,  mainly  to  the  Influence  of  Che  rircunutanrt>s 
now  gUmceil  at.  But  though  their  disastrous  operatiuo 
be  esUiblishcd  beyond  all  doubt,  they  arc  by  no  means 
the  only,  nor  even  the  principal,  cause  of  the  backward 
atnte  ni  the  rohmy.  Quite  as  little  providence  w-is  ma- 
nifested in  the  granting  of  lands  in  the  greater  nundter  of 
the  American  states  when  they  were  ctdonics  of  Engi.iml, 
and  yet  their  progress  was  one  uf  unexan)pk*d  prosja-rity. 

Were  this  the  proper  pliwc  for  such  Investigatlou*.  it 
might  be  very  easily  shown  that  that  plan  fur  the  dis- 
posal of  public  lantis  by  auction  at  a fixed  upset  price, 
wliich  Lord  Dutham  is  so  anxious  to  recommend,  would 
be  very  little  better  than  the  system  he  has  so  Jtistly 
cen»urod.  "When,**  says  Mr.  .’^hireff,  "the  extent  of 
unoccupied  siirfare,  the  extent  of  toil  which  is  occupied 
and  reinaiulng  uni'icared.  and  the  tcus  of  millions  of 
acres  which  have  never  been  surveyed,  are  considered, 
the  price  of  Canadian  land  is  extravagantly  high,  and  far 
atiovc  Its  intriniic  value  to  actual  lottlcra  l.and,  like 
other  things,  is  cheap  or  dear  by  onnparison  ; govern- 
ment land  in  the  L.  States  being  sold  at  Gt.  3d.  an  acre, 
fialitax  currency,  ought  to  make  the  British  government 
hlu<>h  fur  its  |K)llry  in  Canada.  The  price  of  laml  sur- 
rendered by  the  SIX  nations,  and  covered  with  forest,  is 
ilxed  at  15s.  an  acre,  which  Is  more  than  double  the  price 
of  government  land  In  the  western  U.  States,  superior  in 
quutly,  situated  in  a finer  climate,  clothed  with  luxuriant 
rass,  and  without  an  obstacle  to  immediate  cultivation, 
t is  population  alone  which  imparts  value  to  land,  and 
a more  eflectual  method  could  not  be  devised  for  pre- 
venting a furtlier  influx  of  inhab.  to  Upper  Canada,  and 
drawing  away  many  of  those  already  setlled.  than  go- 
vernment adhering  to  the  nrcsrnt  price*  of  land."  ( Tour 
through  -V.  .Imcrica,  p.  3(>v.) 

This  is  the  statement  of  an  excellent  judge  of  agricul- 
tural matters,  and  It  obviously  quite  conclusive.  Hut 
whatever  the  upset  price  mar  be,  the  plan  of  selling 
land  In  any  cniony.  and  osp^ially  in  one  in  the  situation 
nf  Canada,  seems  highly  nojectiunalde.  The  prrf<-rable 
plan  would  be  to  in^e  grant*  of  lands  to  all  lettlrrs  on 
a uniform  system,  hi  some  proportion  to  their  available 
capital,  with  a limitation  of  the  maximum  quantity  to 
lie  assigned  to  any  individual  ; and  making  It  a condition 
of  all  grants,  that  they  should  be  forfeited  In  a given 
time,unli*ss  certain  specified  Improvements  were eflus  ted 
upon  them  within  that  time. 

A small  tax,  not  excee<ling  Id.  in  the  pound,  is  levictl 
both  on  cultivated  and  waste  lands ; the  funner  being  va- 
iued  at  20s.  the  acre,  the  latter  at  4*.  The  whole  amount 
of  taxation  of  a farm  u(  luO  acres,  In  Uie  iip^r  province. 
Is  about  1ft*.  This  tax  began  to  be  levied  by  tne  provin*  iai 
govemmentin  |ft'.*0.  If  ft  years  are  in  arrear.the  therilTia 
authorised  to  sell  ; but  Inis  has  been  done  only  in  a few 
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tnftancM,  when  the  owners  alluwiHl  U u the  cliratH-tt  and 
ecuirsl  wav  of  making  a title  tu  the  reit  of  thiir  land . The 
Dumber  of  churcrlies  built,  or  In  progre**,  ct>iinect*'d  with 
the  Church  of  l-^ngland  ti  about  IN);  the  nunilH*r  of 
clergymen  73;  the  number  of  fuilowcr*  arc  eittmatrd 
at  bj  the  BUhoii  of  Montreal,  within  whoae 

diocese  the  prorlr>re  li  lnclud«*d,  and  uruler  him  are 
the  archdeacons  of  York  and  of  Kingston.  ( Lord  Uur- 
kam'$  HcpjrU  Appen.  C.,  p.bT.)  The  Fre*bvteriooi  of 
the  Scotch  churcli,  the  Catholics,  and  the  NN  csIeyans, 
are  the  other  chief  sects:  the  latter  are  said  to  out* 
Dumber  any  of  the  rest.  The  minister*  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland  aro  sup|)ortcd  partly  by  sti]H-mlt  from  the 
goTemmont,  partly  by  their  respective  congregations ; 
the  Catliulics  nave  a bishop,  u ho  resides  at  '1‘oronto,  and 
who  .also  reevivet  an  annuid  grant  from  the  government 
to  aid  in  the  maintenance  of  himself  and  pricsthooil ; 
the  nilnisUrs  of  Ihe  other  sects  are  wholly  suji{»ortrd  by 
their  I'ongrcgatimii.  By  the  Constitutional  Act  of  1791, 
resi’rres  of  land  were  set  apart  in  this,  as  in  the  lower 
province,  for  the  maintenance  of  **  the  Protestant 
clergy;"  the  economical  evils  resulting  from  this  moiie 
of  raulng  religious  fumts  have  been  previously  noticed, 
tint  another  im|K>rtant  question  has  arisen,  which  hws 
rufemice  solely  to  their  application  : the  chief  |>oiiit  at 
issue  lieing,  whether  the  words  J*rotrstamt  cirrgjf"  arc 
to  be  tinderitnod  In  an  exclusive  or  general  Si*nse.  The 
adherents  of  the  Church  of  Kngland  have  claimed,  from 
the  tlrst,  the  sole  enjoymrut  of  the  funds,  though  (even  if 
all  who  belong  tu  no  other  sect  bo  supposed  to  be  within 
their  pale)  they  are  in  a considerahle  minority,  and  likely 
so  to  continue  ; the  Ailhercnts  of  the  Church  of  Scotland 
claim  to  be  put  entirely  on  a level  with  the  Cliurch  of 
Kngl.tnd.  and  Itave  drmaiideil  an  equal  division  of  the 
funds  between  Uie  two  ; the  other  I^ruteitant  sects  affirm 
that  the  term  Include*  them  also,  and  have  formally 
claimed  tiint  an  c()ual  provision  shall  be  made  for  them. 
But  besides  these  secUrian  claimants,  the  .'ft  is  another 
|urlv.  cuiiiprisiug  the  Catholics,  and  no  litconiidrrable 
|Mirtton  of  the  menilMTs^of  the  other  sects,  who  alUrm 
the  ju«tlce  of  a bnuder  prinrt|<le,  and  coDt«‘iKl  that 
the  funds  shall  either  lie  applied  to  the  pur|>oses  nf 
oil  religious  creeds  whatever,  or  that,  leaving  each 
sect  to  provide  for  Its  own  establishment,  the  law 
shall  be  set  aside,  as  inexpedient,  and  tlie  ftiiuts  ap. 
propriated  to  the  general  purposes  of  govcrmnrtit,  or 
to  the  support  of  some  general  system  nf  ediiratiun. 
In  |H.Vi,  the  governor  (Sir  J.  Colborne)  established  S7 
n*ctories,  whlcli  are  supimsed  to  convey  the  same  prl« 
vilegrs  and  authority  as  Msllsh  ones,  even  to  (he  right 
of  levying  tithes.  Previously  to  this,  though  the  clergy 
of  the  Church  of  EngUiid  were  on  endowed  l>ody,  and 
In  the  receipt  of  a much  larger  share  of  public  roon» 
than  tlie  other  sects,  they  possessed  no  exclusive  privi. 
leges  or  authority.  Hence  the  measure  was  regarded  by  > 
the  other  sects  as  placing  (hetn  In  a position  of  legal  infe- 
riority. and  caused  so  much  Indignation,  that  some  are 
di«|K>st^  to  rank  this  as  the  chief  preillsiMising  cause  of 
the  recent  insurrection  ; nor  has  a subsequent  opinion 
in  faiour  of  tlie  legality  of  the  measure  given  by  the 
English  law  officers  of  the  crown,  in  IKI7.  tend^  to 
n'comiuend  it.  ( jMrd  Durham’s  ftroort,  pp.  (■:!— f>-V} 

The  educational  establishments  of  the  colony  are  very 
inatiflicicnt  and  defective:  a college  has  been  estaLHsheu 
at  Toronto ; but  the  mode  in  which  it  has  been  esta- 
blisiied.  and  the  regulations  adopted  in  it.  are  amongst 
tlie  grievances  publicirsct  forth  bythecoluoy  ; the  most 
valuable  portion  of  the  lands  ofigiiially  tel  apart  for 
the  support  of  schools  throughout  the  country  having 
Iweii  ulverted  to  its  e^owment.  There  have  been, 
ra'casUmaliy,  grants  by  the  legislature  for  the  purposes 
of  education  ; but  the  schools  arc  few.  and  nf  an  in« 
ferior  kind,  even  in  the  best  sr’ttled  districts,  and  in  the 
remoter  ones  tlicre  are  none.  It  must  also  be  understood 
that  a very  considerable  portion  of  this  province  is,  as 
yet,  without  roads,  mills,  post-offices,  or  churches  ; hence 
the  lutercommuDlcatlon  of  the  dlflbrcm  settlers  U of  a 
very  limited  and  uncertain  description ; nor  has  any 
adequate  system  of  local  auessment  been  established 
to  improve  or  create  internal  means  of  communication. 
Funds  have  been  occasionally  voted,  as  in  the  lower 

Erovlnce.  by  the  provlitrlal  legislature,  for  the  purpose  ; 

ut,  as  they  were  at  the  disposal  of  the  House  of  As- 
sembly, which  chiefly  represents  the  interests  of  the  older 
and  mure  settled  districts,  they  were  not  usually  appiiM 
where  they  were  most  needed.  At  present  the  state  of  the 

rirovlnclal  finances  precludes  any  such  aid  being  graot^, 
n consequence  of  the  debt  incurred  by  attempting  to 
carry  into  effect  a resolution,  many  years  since  adopted, 
of  removing  or  obviating  all  the  natural  impediments  in 
th«  course  of  the  St.  Laurence,  and  eflKling  a cod> 
tinuous  ship  navintlon  from  its  mi>uth  to  the  head  of 
l^e  Huron.  With  this  object  In  view,  the  House  of 
Assembly  took  • larn  portion  of  the  shares  of  the 
Uelland  Caoal  (which  had  been  commenced  by  a few 
spirited  individuals),  and  it  subsequently  undertook  the 
Cornwall  Canal,  to  avoid  Long  SauU  Rapids ; but  the 
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ilmtse  ncglectod  tu  ensure  the  rontlouatirm  of  their 
pl.iit  111  the  lower  provlnti’.  whiih  was  *ndlt)»t*nsable 
tu  its  complt*tiuti.  and  as  Ibr  legUlature  o{  the  lower 
rovlnce  declined  tu  co-o|icra(e  willi  them,  the  works 
ave  been  siispended,  aPrr  crirumbcring  the  province 
witii  a public  debt  uf  1,000.000/.  sterling.  As  the  exter- 
nal trade  of  the  provinre  is  conducted  ibrmigh  the  me- 
dium of  Lower  Canada  (nut  so  much  btiiuise  it  is  a 
matter  of  necessity  as  In  consequence  of  revenue  laws), 
this.  also,  hu  a prominent  pl.ve  in  the  list  of  griev- 
ances. In  the  mean  lime,  the  L'nitnl  .States,  baving  cre- 
ated a St.  laturenrc  of  their  own,  from  the  sbure  nf  I Jiko 
Erie,  through  the  state  of  New  Vurk.  by  iliu  Erie  Canal, 
the  colony  has  become  anxious  to  participate  in  the 
benefit  durivable  from  it,  by  making  New  York  a port  ul 
entry,  and  being  allowed  to  laud  goods  there,  under  as 
Inw  a duty  as  if  they  were  imported  by  the  M.  I.aurence. 
New  Yora  is,  in  Goct,  the  natural  and  pru;H*r  channel  of 
rnmmunication  with  I'pper  Canada,  the  voyage  by  the 
St  l.aurence  being  iuettmparaidy  more  teilious  and  dan- 
gerous than  that  by  New  Yurk.  while,  owing  to  the 
accumulation  of  ice.  It  is  impracticable  lung  after  the 
Eric  Canal  it  open. 

'i'he  Conitltutlonal  .Act  of  1791  (which  separated  the 
provinces)  gave  a similar  furm  of  govt-rnmeut  to  both,  so 
that  it  U unnecessary  to  repeat  here  what  has  been  pro- 
viouilystated  in  respect  to  (ti  working  in  I.ower  Canada. 
A lieutenant-governor.  api>ointed  by  the  crown,  is  at  the 
head  of  the  executive,  and  is  also  usually  the  rommander 
of  the  forces.  The  civil  and  criminal  c«ide  of  England,  and 
the  forms  of  procedure  in  her  courts,  are  adu|>ted  in  lho*o 
of  the  colony  ; which  has.  also,  an  iin|.<alil  moiristrary,  and 
sheriffs  for  each  district,  as  in  tiie  lower  pruviiicv-  Tim 
exptnises  of  the  civil  administration  are  defrayed  by 
duties  on  articles  iiii|>ortetl  from  the  I'niled  Stites.  by 
a portion  of  the  customs’  duties  colleeted  in  lA>wer 
Canada,  and  hj  a small  land-tax;  the  military  expendi- 
ture. the  funds  for  the  partial  support  of  mlnifters  of  tlio 
chiirv'ltes  of  England.  Scotland,  and  Home,  arul  for 
profents  to  the  Indian  tribes,  being  defiajreil  by  tlie 
gi'iieral  gnv  . or,  hr  other  words,  by  the  people  of  Hi  iiain. 
The  colonial  revenue,  which  is  about  hardly 

suffice*  to  pay  tlie  interest  of  the  dcM  Incurred  in  tho 
formation  of  the  cAnols,  in  consequence  of  which,  the 
few  ami  Imperfect  local  works  in  liitTerent  t'orii  of  tlie 
province  have  been  left  to  be  provided  fur  by  local 
assessments. 

The  recent  political  disorders  that  have  occurred  in 
this  province  may  be  dismisseil  very  briefly.  'Iberc  Is 
here  no  war  of  raers,  as  in  I-nwer  Canada  ; uiid  financial 
disputes,  so  long  the  subject  of  contention  there,  have 
been  mure  smootblv  arranged  in  the  upper  nruvince. 
th«mgh  it  has  a dcffcient,  and  the  other  a surplus,  reve- 
nue ; there  Is  however  great  disorganisation,  mucii  bitter- 
ness of  partv  feeling,  and  many  real  grievances  requiring 
redress,  l^ere  exists  no  chief  centre  in  the  province, 
wliere  the  general  sentiments  of  the  different  parties 
may  he  gath^ered.  and  a prevailing  tone  given  to  their 
purposes  and  actions  ; but.  on  the  contrary,  many  local 
centres,  diffrring  In  opinion  and  in  supposed  interests 
from  each  other,  and  having  little  intercommunication. 
The  removal  of  those  restrictions  which  make  the  sub- 
ject* of  the  United  Kingdom,  w ho  emirate  thither,  tw 
considered  aliens,  as  much  as  If  they  had  chosen  to  seitic 
in  tho  United  States,  and  for  a more  prolonged  period, 
1*  loudly,  and  jiutly,  complained  of.  But  these,  after  all, 
are  subordinate  miftters.  and  here,  as  In  the  tower  prov., 
the  real  struggle  is.  whether  the  colony  shall  be  self- 
governed.  or  really  independent.  Other  grievanrei  may 
be  redressed,  and  the  connection  of  the  colony  with  the 
mother  country  preserved  j but  the  demand  for  a really 
responsible  executive  is.  as  already  seen,  subsumially 
equivalent  to  a demand  for  separation. 

The  government  has  been,  for  a considerable  period, 
in  the  hands  of  a party  known  throughout  the  pro- 
vince by  the  deslgnraon  of  “The  Family  Compact,'* 
who  are  In  possession  of  the  higher  public  offlres,  and 
distribute  the  minor  patronage,  and  whose  interest  is 
still  parnnount  In  the  executive  and  Irgiilative  rouncils, 
Bv  ^ant  or  purchase,  this  party  is  luso  in  possession 
j of  the  greater  portion  of  the  waste  lands  of  the  pro. 

' vinre,  and  their  influence  predominates  In  the  chartered 
' banks.  To  the  monopoly  of  political  power  possessed 
by  tills  party  an  opposition  graauaily  arose,  and  gathered 
more  and  more  strength,  till  it  obiafmxl  a m.\|orlty  in  tho 
Hotue  of  Assembly,  which,  on  a Uissolutlom  was  lust 
again,  and  on  a siib^uent  one  recovered.  This  alter- 
nating stateof  things  ctiotlnued  through  four  or  five  gene- 
ral elections,  neither  party  preserving  the  mastery  fur  two 
successive  ones.  The  mode  in  wtileh  the  clergy  reserves 
should  be  disposed  of  was  Ihe  most  Important  question 
raised  by  the  reformers  In  this  struggle ; and,  though 
various  methods  of  appropriating  these  were  adviKattd 
\jy  various  sections  of  the  )iarty.  all  united  in  appealing  to 
the  people  against  the  exclusive  claims  of  the  (.‘hurrh  of 
England,  whilst  these  claims  were  uniformly  and  stre- 
nuously supported  by*  (heir  opponents.  This  stniggla 
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w.i«  at  lU  heifrht,  wh^  a third  partjr.  contUtiiiR  <>f  cml- 
granu  from  the  t'nited  Kingdom.  «ithln  a thurl  p<-rloil 
doubled  the  population  of  the  colony.  Of  llute  the 
oM  parties  booame  r^ualljr  jealous ; those  uho  enjoyed 
the  j*o»er  and  privileges  of  iifliee.  and  lh«»«e  who  were 
struggling  for  a*-erndanrv.  betraving  u^nal  nnxteiy  to 
exclude  the  new  settlers  fr*>m  polUica)  power;  nor  did 
they,  for  a rnnsiderable  p<Tiod.  appear  in  the  Held  as  a 
dUnnrt  pulitiral  j«rty.  though  sxibvrpienl  evrut*  have 
made  it  proluihie  that  the  distinettnn  of  >>U1  ami  of 
new  settlers  will  Uvuine  an  absorbing  element  in  the 
I>nlit}c.U  divisitms  of  the  colony.  The  objects  of  the 
original  reformers  were  imthTtnlv  defeati'd  hy  the  In- 
Hiieiiet*  of  their  «j'|K>t)eni*  ill  (he  feglsl  ktlve  council ; so 
that,  linding  the  practical  inutility  oi  a majority  in  the 
House  of  Assembly  nidy,  they  uilmiately  direcU-d  their 
attention,  not  to  (he  re-organisatlon  of  (hit  cotiiKil. 
like  the  [A>«cr  ('aiiadlins,  but  to  the  securing  of  a 
responsible  cxecutire  atlministration.  H'»in  of  these 
parties  have  shown  an  equal  degree  of  jeatiHlsy  in  re- 
sp«vt  to  the  inlerlVrencc  of  lh«*  general  gmcrniif'Mit ; 
whilst  the  party  suhsei]ucntlv  intriKliH'ed  wUh  (i«at  its 
indumoe  In  the  eoiony  weru  In<  reased.  It  bus  not  Inhu; 
ascertainwl  what  prnporlioo  of  the  ci»louists  were  pre- 
pare<i  to  join  M.vkenrie's  treasonatile  enterotise.  In 
the  event  of  a siH-cesnful  comiucmement ; tnough  it 
appi'ars  impriilvildu  that  his  stews  w.  re  S) n>pa>hi-^ed 
with  to  any  s<>rioU«  extent,  nolwi;list.uiduig  the  gr<;tl 
political  dissatiiiaetion  of  the  period,  cau>eil  liy  (he  le- 
suit  of  the  elections,  which  secured  to  ihe  od  |>arty 
a majisrity  in  the  House  of  AsseinMy,  attd  enahli‘<l 
them  to  carry  some  obnuxluiis  mt-asilret.  Ilut  it  is 
probable  that  this  di«saiislaction  was  the  proximate 
caiiM'  of  (hat  il^|•lalUled  and  worse  ronilurted  aH.ilr. 
which,  however,  was  sufficient  to  show  th.n.  wtihuui 
some  signal  chaitge,  the  traitqiiilluy  ami  preservation 
«if  (he  t'obuiv  must  de|wnd  rather  on  the  extent  of 
the  niiiltary  mrce  ami  the  vigour  of  the  gorernmcnt, 
than  on  Ihu  atUicbmi-ut  uf  the  Culonisis  tu  the  mother 
country. 

1*0  (Aviate  the  discontent  and  various  evils  that  had 
accumiilatixl  in  these  |)rors..  they  were  united  under 
one  legislature  in  IKJCJ,  under  the  government  of  I.or<l 
Sydenham.  It  was  supposed  that  br  liiis  arrangement 
all  disputes  relative  to  the  division  aim  amount  of  rcremie 
would  cease,  and  that  the  ruinnlrtiun  uf  (he  great  works. 
iiiMlertaken  to  make  the  St.  Lawn'iic*'  available  to  the 
up|MT  provim-c,  would  Iw  promoted.  But  (lie  grand  ob- 
Jtx't  to  be  eiTei  led  by  the  measure  was  the  annihibuion 
of  the  majority  jmssessed  by  the  French  i^arty  in  lie 
lower  pruviiire.  In  a legii>latiTe  assembly  romiosed 
of  (he  represeiilatives  of  both  provinces,  It  is  rxix'ctcd 
that  the  French  party  will  be  outmimlx'nd  ; and  order 
and  progrevkivo  improvement  betng  sswure.  the  ul- 
timate anialgamaliuii  of  the  two  races  is  prediciiled,  as 
in  the  state  of  lamisiana.  In  point  of  i.tcU  however, 
the  majority  In  favour  of  tho  gmernmmi  in  the  unUid 
legislature  is  very  scanty ; am]  though  discontent  be 
for  the  present  idiayevl.  wre  doubt  whether  it#  ser’d'. 
either  are  or  ran  b<'  cradicatml.  It  is  believid  that 
some  smaller  grievances  hare  Ix'cn  rodressed  by  the 
modiliratioii  the  spirit  of  the  government  has  under 
gone : ami  it  is  prn;Kj»cd  to  introduce  a good  sysb  ni  of 
municipal  institutions.  Amongst  oiher  measures,  the 
femoral  of  such  civil  disabilities  as  new  tc'tilers  are 
now  liable  to  is  protioted.  and  the  rrt>ral  of  the  law 
which  proliibiu  American  cititcos  from  bolding  land  hi 
the  colony. 

But  supposing  these  meaturt'i  have  Ihe  anticipated 
eOW't  in  amalgamating  the  English  and  French  colonUts. 
and  redressing  other  grievances,  still  the  uui-sHon  re- 
mains, would  they  be  sudicient  tu  trauquiliise  lliu  co- 
lony. and  to  attach  It  tu  British  InUfrota?  All  expe- 
rietvee  says  they  wotiUi  not.  SoUiing,  we  may  d<pcnd 
upon  it,  will  satisfy  the  Canadians,  or  any  p^iplc 
in  their  situation,  sfiurt  of  siibsUintial  or  (eul  indc- 
neudimce  ; and  the  latter  would  be  in  all  respects  more 
lor  our  advanLxge  than  the  former.  Were  tho  duties 
on  Canada  timber  reductnl  to  the  sstne  level  as  tijose 
on  Baitic  timlier,  we  question  wrluMher  Canada  would 
be  found  to  possess  a single  article  th.d  c^utd  be  ad- 
vantagecusly  exported  to  this  country,  or  that  we  might 
nut  buy  chi-aper  and  lictter  eUewher<‘.  It  no  dould 
has  alTorded  an  extensive  outlet  for  emigrants,  and  has 
been  in  so  hir  useful;  but  in  all  other  respects  its 
occn(uitif>n  has  always  bei'n.  and  will  most  probabir 
continue  to  Ite,  prsKturtire  of  little  cxcc|.d  loss.  Ancl. 
er(>ii  vtith  resiicct  to  emignaion,  tt  Is  by  no  means  clear 
(hat  the  firlu  would  be  at  all  narrowed  by  Canada 
becoming  independent,  connected  with  the  tl.  .States. 
The  presumption  seems.  Indeed,  to  be  very  miKh  the 
other  W4V(  and  notwithstanding  the  ciTurts  that  have 
lircn  mosle  to  attract  emigrants  to  Canada,  they  seldom 
have  been  so  numerous  a>  those  to  Uve  U.  States,  and 
would  have  l>e\>n  incomparaldy  fewer,  luul  they  been 
aware  of  (he  real  situation  uf  the  two  countries.  The 
|H-oplc  uf  Britain  would,  Uictcfure,  do  well  to  reflect  dls- 
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pnvslonaie'.y  on  the  state  of  the  Canada  qvMWtion.  W« 
believe  most  men  of  sense  admit  that,  sooner  oi  later, 
t'aiKula  will  be  independent,  or  be  incorporated  with  the 
V.  States.  But  tf  so,  wli.xt  should  be  our  t*olicy  in  the 
mean  time  ? Having  put  down  rebellion  for  the  present, 
the  question  i«,  are  vre  resolved  to  maintain  an  army  of 
IO.(ff I or  Ift.OdO  mcm  in  Canaria  ? to  expend  directly,  and 
indirectly,  some  thre«‘  or  four  millions  a year  in  pre- 
serving a mere  nominal  au'cndaiK-y  in  a colony,  by  the 
ind'-pciKlenre  of  which  we  should  certainly  lose  nothing? 
If  such  Ive  our  (hdr-rmination,  it  inay  be  doubted  whether 
wc  have  profited  much  by  the  dear-bought  experience 
affiirdcxl  (ly  the  Amcrir;m  war.  e deny  that  Canada 
(N>ntribul(-s,  in  any  way  whalcTcr,  either  to  Che  strength 
or  security  of  (treat  Britain.  On  the  cunlrary,  the  con- 
mv'tion  with  it  is  an  evident  source  of  w-cakiu-*# ; and, 
while  it  multiplies  the  chances  of  our  lieing  involved  lit 
dispiitck  with  otber  jMtwcrs.  it  suptiUes  no  means  of  car- 
rying thcin  on,  ami  dlvtiacls  lUiJ  lessens  those  In  our 
^tvsestiion.  Nation.*U  pride  may  prevent  our  relinquish- 
ing this  costly  and  wortliless  dommtoii,  but  good  simsc. 
and  the  most  obviems  view  s of  ex|x-<liency.  would  sug- 
gest the  poliev  of  voluntarily  anticipating  w hat  iniul.  In 
(isc  cud.  necessarily  liapitcn  ; and  of  providing  for  the 
indepcndeitce  uf  ('.uiaiU,  under  a svkttnn  of  friendly  aud 
mutually  beneficial  relations  with  this  country. 

liiilurff.  (.'onada  is  s-tid  to  havcbccn  first  discovcrc-d 
by  Sclvostian  CaiKJt,  in  ; if  im,  It  was  conipris(-d  with 
the  rest  of  the  extensive  line  uf  coast  hr  explored,  under 
the  general  ivaruc  of  Kew  fouiulland.  subsequently  limit<*«l 
to  the  ii.Uud  so  valu'd.  The  French  first  attemygedto 
make  those  dlscovcrioi  available,  arul  are  sa'd  to  havo 
franusl  a map  of  the  gvilph  so  e.vrly  as  15IM.  In  |A‘.2fl  the 
country  wo#  taken  possession  of  in  the  lumie  of  the  king  uf 
Fronce.and  in  |.A3a  Caitier  cxpUfCt'd  the  river,  naming  U 
St.  I.,Aurenre,  from  hav  iiig  entered  it  un  that  saint's  day. 
(JucIm-c,  however,  the  first  M^tlemeiit,  was  nut  founiU^ 
till  Kii'H.  I'ur  a considerable  period  subscqm'nt  tu  tliit 
the  colouUts  apjsear  to  have  been  engaged  in  a series  of 
sanguinary  rmifiicU  wilh  the  native  liidun  tribes,  and  to 
linve  been  ofleu  on  (he  brink  ul  Iveing  ex(lr{>ated : the 
strife,  however,  ultimately  terminated  in  a fririidly  com- 
part, which  converti>d  tho  Indiaus  iniu  avnlloble  auxili- 
aries ag.>inst  the  English,  (jtioliec  was  Uken  by  the 
Uritisli  forces  under  (7cri.  Wolf,  in  I7''0.  and  the  whole 
territory  form.xlly  co<U-d  by  Ihe  Trealv  of  Faris.  In  I7(>3. 
The  seigniorial  rights,  'he  rariuus  hoidings  ami  (enures 
under  tliem.  and  the  endowments  of  the  Catholic  chiireh, 
were  left  iindUtiirlM-d  : and  all  (he  e»tab*s,  including  all 
the  utuppropri  ite<l  lands  in  the  prov.,  held  ai  the  period 
by  ihe  rienrh  king,  Isccaim-  vested  in  the  Britbh  crown. 
Iq  the  yc.xrs  1>«I*a-I1-I4,  the  laki's.  and  c«{>eci&IIy  the 
shores  of  Ni.igara.  weru  the  scene  of  a succession  of 
severe  (xmtvsts;  the  war  was  wholly  a frontier  one, 
and  the  militia  on  either  side  being  etigagi'd  In  it.  near 
relatives  were  found  oRen  contending  in  <ip|H>sitc  ranks, 
so  that  common  was  aggravated  to  civil  warfare;  smd 
Indians  also  were  ('mployed.  and  iucrea>rd  Its  horrors. 
The  grievances  aiid  c<mtpiajnts  uf  I.owcr  ('anada  first 
obtaimxl  the  AttetUiem  uf  pariiainent  in  I H'gH,  w hen  a select 
committee  of  the  H.  of  C . rejHsrtevl  on  them-  The  legis- 
lative assrmbly'sclalmi  were,— (he  right  of  appropriating 
all  the  crown  revenues  ns  they  )deased.  and  also  all  those 
accruing  from  p.xrUamcntary  and  provincial  statutes,  and 
the  sculement  and  alienation  of  silt  the  wild  laud#  of  the 
province  ; but  the  most  important  |>ulut,  w ithout  which 
the  rest  Would  be  ctiucedeU  in  vain,  arcording  to  their 
•tatoment,  was,  (hat  tltc  Irgiilativo  council  should  be 
elected  by  the  ir-'  >ple,  and  thus  ossimUalcd  tu  the  sciute 
of  the  Fnilcil  Statex.  Another  II,  of  C.’s  rejiort  ltd  to 
the  nomiivation  of  Lord  (hisford  (who  was  also  a|  ]Hkinlrd 
goveniur),  and  two  other  roininUsioners,  and  live  reports 
and  appcuilixes.  published  in  1h37.  are  the  only  result 
of  (heir  labours.  In  the  divisions  which  totik  ploco 
in  the  House  of  Assembly,  the  British  mirty  dividrxt 
from  8 to  II  in  a house  of  8h  mein.  The  grieranccs 
of  the  upt>er  province  were  set  forth  in  the  report  of 
a committiM*  of  tiicir  H.  of  Assembly,  who  adopted  it, 
aud  laid  It  befon.' the  king.  The  extent  and  alruse  of  the 
crown  pAlronagc  ; the  virtual  trres|iorisil)ility  uf  the  cx- 
(?cutlve  ; the  mode  of  conducling  the  business  uf  (lu*  nru- 
vincial  post-utliee  ; lheinanagi*mcnt  of  the  Toronto  Col- 
lege ; the  provishrn  made  for  the  ctxlosiasiU’al  cstoli  , and 
for  the  mauiKmance  of  certain  HTti  only  (tho  Housr  say 
tbrnr  “ recognise  no  particulardenomination  a#  I'stabl  isIunI 
in  l'p|w*r  ('atioda,  with  exclusive  claims,  powers,  or  pri- 
vileges’*); tltc  paitiality  shown  In  the  cbolcr  of  magis- 
trates ; the  abitence  of  control  over  the  crown  revenues  ; 
and  the  failurv  uiv  the  part  of  the  local  to  carry  into 
cilevT  the  rt'cummcmlaiions  of  the  general  guverum,,  are 
the  most  prominent  uf  the  grievance#  set  forth,  hubsc- 
queut  to  this,  Mr  F.  Ilemt  replied  Sir  J.  ('uliKvnie  as 
guV.,  In  ; and  during  his  government  the  outbreak 
under  .Mackenzie  took  place.  tUeiidcs  the  reference*  Id 
the  text,  we  l>arby'$  (»«ng  qf  V.  S,  ; The  /.oadt>ii  Gtog, 
SiKiftf/'s  Trunt.  ; HaU'$  TrmeU  { Stuart's  Tkrft  )V«r»* 
ffritdcNtc  fa  Atarrica  i Gotsrlay's  Vpp^'r  CnnaAit,^X 


CANANDAIUUA. 

CAKANDAIOUA,  • town  of  tho  U.  8,  of  Aineilc*, 
Kfw  York,  cap.  co.  OtiUrio.  Ix'autlftjlly  tUuatrd  on  an 
acxHtitT  It  tlu’  outlet  of  the  coiulderalilr  lake  e>f  the  same 
name.  W m.  K.  Buffalo,  and  ‘Jft  m.  K.N.W.  New  York. 
Top.  (1<1A)  about », 1300.  It  consists  chiefly  of  two  p.Arallcl 
itr^*.  runolnt  N.  ami  S..  intersected  at  right  angle*  by  »i- 
Ter.il  other*,  ft  contains  n large  M|U.ire,  in  whkb  are  the 
eoiirt-houie,  prison.  ti)wn-hou*e,  and  principal  hotel ; 
and  it  ha*  a »tale-arferal,  variou*  place*  for  nubile  «or- 
»hip,  3 or  4 bank*,  male  and  f*-malc  academie*.  *evcrtl 
large  mill*  and  inanufactorle*  of  different  kind*,  and  (In 
IKJG)  3 printing  oflicei,  each  i*»iilnK  a weekly  new»- 
pam-r.  The  inhab.  are  hilclUgcnt,  lilMTal.  and  ho»{dt- 
.nblo.  Within  3 tn.  of  the  town,  on  both  lule*  the  lake, 
are  scrcral  sulphuretted  hydrogen  spring*.  Canandaigua 
was  founded  In  17HH.  aiMl  from  iu  position  on  its  lake, 
ami  In  the  vlctnll'  of  the  Erie  Canal.  I*  a place  of  con- 
•Idcrable  commercial  importance,  ((/wrrfow'*  Viowtieir 
jj/  .Vr-m  Fitr*.)  , , i.t  j . 

('AN.^NOHE  (ffMiwra),  a marlt.  town  of  HindoiUn, 
PTOT.  Mal.th.ir.  at  the  bottom  of  a small  bay.  AT*  in.  N-W  . 
Cnlicut.  ami  G6m.  Ji.S.T.  Mangalore;  lat.  ll<3  4'i'  N., 
lnnK.7.V»W'  E.  It  trade*  with  Bengid.  Arabia,  Sumatra, 
amt  Surat.  which  it  imports  hor*c»,  piece  go.Kls. 

almond*.  *ug.ir.  opium,  silk,  Iwnxoin.  and  camphor:  it* 
c%iH>rt*  are  chiefly  m-pper.  cardatnoms,  sandal  worid.coir, 
and  *hark-fini».  It  u the  cap.  of  the  fah^)k  of  Chcrirul,  a 
loityand  um'trn  tr.irk,  extcmliue  for  2 tn.  inland  from 
the  fort,  and  «ome  year*  since  containing  togiulier  with 
the  town  al«»ut  ll.liio  house*.  It*  territory  I*  now  »ub- 
ordinate  to  the  British,  hut  hn*  long  U-en  goverm'il  by  a 
iucccMlon  of  female  *oTcr«  Ign*.  whow  aiithorily  ha* 
cr.tend«*d  over  ino«t  of  the  I,.ircadlvc  Island*. 

<’an.-uiorc  i*  the  head  mlliian  station  of  the  British 
dominion*  In  Mnlaliar  prov.  (ilamiUon't  E-  1.  (Jat.  i. 
j yhiUras  Afpiartnrk.) 

CANAHA,  a maril.  pror.  of  Hlodo*un.  rr<'»lo- 
kladr.-w.  comprising  the  ancient  countrie*  of  Tuhna  1 
and  Ualga,  with  *maU  portion*  of  Malahar  and  the  ' 
lllmhM  Kauk.tna.  It  lie*  chiefly  between  lat.  and  | 

\tP  N..  and  long.  74“  .irnl  70“  K.;  having  N.  Goa  and 
Dharwar  (Uejapoor).  K.  the  latter  province  and  My- 
sore. S.  C m>rg  aiHl  Malnl*ar.  and  W.  the  oc«  an  ; length. 
N.  to  S.,  230  m.  ; average  brcJidth  ah.-iit  3.1  in.;  area 
7,477  *q.m.  pep.  (IW)  7.'-0.776.  It  U mostly  Ixmiided 
by  the  W.  Ghaut*.  IhiI  liiclude-s  a porli'm  of  the  counirr 
aU)ve  them,  called  Camaia.  of  which  the  name  of  thi* 
dlitr.  i*  a corruption,  most  Imprott-rly  applied.  Surface 
generally  rupgsil  and  uneven.  It  haa  no  considerable 
river,  Init  a timnber  of  minor  one*,  of  which  Manga- 
lore  1*  the  chief.  Tho  coast  in  the  S.  is  occiip1«-d  by 
a chain  of  »*lt  lake*.  Sdl  and  cllmitte  very  •iinilar 
to  those  of  M.ilabar.  Granite  and  Uterite  are  amongii 
the  prevailing  rock*,  and  near  the  vea  shore  there  l» 
miMh  *andy  soil,  on  which  cocoa-palm*  are  grown  In 
great  numlH-r.  T|,c  p*-rl«lical  rain*  are  exlrejnely 
heavy,  and  u*t  in  fm. ' the  middle  of  May  till  the  end  of 
.Sei.t . during  which  ship*  leave  tho  coa*t.  and  a stop  1* 
p<it  tn  all  traflic.  1‘lie  c**untry  abound*  In  fore*t*  ; those 
III  the  N.  proiluclng  teak,  and  other  large  timlwr.  »l»«oo, 
Liit/i’iia,  prickly  bamboo,  the  varnish-tree  of 
Birmah.  «itx  rvmira.  mimota  eatrekuy  co-srla.  *amlal- 
wixid,  wild  pepi*er.  a specie*  of  nutmeg.  Ac. ; those  in 
the  S.  coiiumitig  leak,  mungo,  caryoU  |»alm,  and  much 
jungle,  greatly  Infested  with  tiger*.  tanara  is  the 
granary  of  rice  for  Arabia,  fioa.  liomhav,  and  Malabir; 
and  both  tho  climate  and  *oil,  especially  in  the  valley*, 
are  highly  acUpted  for  it*  culture.  Sometime*  AO  bu*hel* 
a year  are  obtained  from  an  acre ; and  in  the  S,  the  land 
frequently  yield*  two  or  three  crop*  during  the  same 
period.  Beshle*  rice,  *ugar-can«i,  pcpiter,  betel-nut. 
and  leaf,  cueurhiloccsiii*  |dant.«.  *c.,  are  grown.  Hu*-  | 
bandry  U belter  here  than  in  Malabar  ; the  plough  1*  a I 
neater  implement,  and  manure  of  both  leave*  and  dung  I 
I*  made  use  of:  tome  culllvutor*  employ  2®  ploughs, 
although  lull  halfoflhrm  use  no  more  than  one.  Hli'i* 
is  thrashed  b)  beating  hamlfult  in  the  straw  again*!  a 
haml>m>  grating.  There  are  no  barn*,  and  the  gr,-Un  is 
kept  in  straw  Dogs  hung  nn  in  the  house*:  carts  aie 
not  uied,  the  nvail*  are  ba»l.  and  good*  have  to  l»e  con- 
vered  on  the  hewU  of  the  pc,-i**ntry.  There  are  nclltirr 
horse*.  a*s>*s,  nor  goat*.  Black  cattle,  in  esti- 

mated at  .173.412  heaii.  sheep  at  .M4.3.<«  head  ; hog*  are 
kept,  and  eaten  only  by  the  lowest  ranks.  All  the  land* 
In  the  S.  are  private  property,  but  generally  much 
encumbered  with  mortgages:  in  the  N.  mortgage*  arc 
much  let*  frequent,  and  the  cvillivated  land*  only  are 
tho  projvcrty  of  individual*:  governnirnt  claim*  all  the 
hill,  forest,  and  waste  land.  In  S.  Caiuvra  Inlu  fUance 
In  land,  good*,  hmmrary  dignltm*.  and  whatever  rl»e  ii 
capalile  of  bi'lng  ctMireycd,  de*rrinl*  In  the  female  line  ; 
and  Instead  of  a man  s own  children.  thn*c  of  hi*  *l*ter. 
or  maternal  aunt  (as  1*  the  case  in  all  the  country  In  t:  e 
8.  part  of  the  Malabar  coa»t)  t'ecsnnc  his  heir*,  while  lie 
baa  a corresponding  right  over  them,  to  the  extent  of 
•citing  them  for  slave#.  In  Karnata  rro|tcr.  ab«>v«’  tlic 
GliauUt  tbe;e  law*  arc  reversed,  and  a man's  children 
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Inherit  hi*  property.  The  land*  mostly  belong  to  Indi- 
viduals. who  let  them,  and  even  frequently  roortgaga 
them  to  cultlv.vtors  j the  land  a*»e**ment  i#  moderate, 
being  aliout  30  per  cent,  on  the  produce  ; but  the  cul- 
tivators generally  are  a*  much  depreixed  iw  elsewhere, 
since  they  have  about  20  per  cent-  to  pay  to  their  land- 
lords, anil  out  of  the  remaining  .'<41  jierrout.to  provide 
live  and  dead  stork,  and  subsist  the  slave*.  Land,  when 
sold,  usually  fetches  from  * to  12  years’  purchase-money 
on  the  clear  rmt.  Slavery  is  very  common,  and  almost 
all  the  suppoMd  alvoTlgine*  are  slaves.  'I’helr  total  imm- 
lier  wa*.  a few  years  ago.  rstimatcil  at  h2.tO0  ; hut  their 
proprietor*  are  said  to  ticat  ihem  well.  Many  different 
lrnM.‘S  Inholili  Canara,  The  Jains  (fire  Hixn«i*i  *h3  ara 
more  numerous  here  than  tn  any  other  (arl  ol  India, 
and  m.iuy  ancient  J.iin  temple*  exist  lu  tolerable  jn-i- 
fectlon.  Nairs  Inhabit  the  inland  |»aru.  where,  together 
with  Bunt*  and  Sudra*.  lbr*v  own  moit  of  the  land. 
Tliire  are  Mnmt  flo.ono  R.  Oath,  in  t anara.  mostly 
deveemUnt*  of  the  Bortugnese.  Dutch,  Freutfli,  and 
Danish  cohmi*t*.  Canara  is  not  rciehraicd  for  mami- 
facture*  ; the  chief  arc  those  of  sugar  from  the  ;>alms, 
and  salt  on  the  coast.  The  exporu  consist  prlncl|>olIy 
of  rite,  betel-nut,  black  ptTP^f-  coroa-imi*.  and 

oil  and  raw  tilk  ; the  Impoit*  are  cloth*,  cotton,  thread, 
blanket*,  tobacco,  Waik  cattle.  oihI  *atidal-wood.  for 
cximrt  to  Bombay.  The  total  nubile  revenue.  In  IMb-T, 
wa*  S.y.Vt.lfiO  nip.,  of  which.  I.C71.216  were  derived  from 
land.  274,4.3a  from  *alt,  k40,.V»l  from  land  custom*,  &c. 
All  the  chief  towns,  vl*.  Mangalore.  Barcelote,  and 
Calliampore,  arc  in  the  S. 

Tulava  wn*  govrmctl  by  it*  own  prince*  till  a.D.  78S  » 
from  that  year  till  XM5  It  wa*  tubjtTt  to  the  rajah*  ot 
Bljn.vgur:  and  aflcrwartls  to  the  prince*  of  Ikeri.  U 
the  Mtihammedan  cojiqucst*  till  17tiA-6.  when 
Hyricr  InT.nded  and  conquered  it.  aAer  w hich  it  suffered 
all  the  horror*  of  anarchy,  till  the  death  of  Tippoo  In 
17UD,  when  it  passed  Into  the  hand*  tif  the  British,  and 
under  them  ho*  h<>coiiic  a tranquil  ami  orderly  district. 
{tlrtnilloH  M ly.tfE.  /.  Caz.,i.  330—340. ; A/^rdro* 
na<it,  Ac.)  „ 

CANAKY  ISt.ASDS  (lielicved  to  lie  the  For/tmaEtr 
/nsv/iT  of  the  am  ienU),  a grtiup  In  the  N.  Atlantic  wean, 
belonging  to  Spain,  hetwii'n  17“  40'  ami  20''  24'  N.  lat., 
and  13“a2'  amt  2».' W.  long.,  13.1  m.  N.W.  Cape 
Bojodor.  In  Afiica.  Mid  f-l'’  m.  8.W.  Cadi*.  ThU  group 
consiiti  of  *cven  principal  islands,  a*  follows : — 


Nsilv. 

Art*.  «q. 
fcjV-  oi. 

rop.(174-i.l  P»p.(tss.5.) 

'Ji*>ef1irv  - - • 

l-anyurote 

i'urrtweatwra  • 

4tocn«ra 

liierre  - 

M7*7 

75*  .* 

323-1 

3VC-I 

I'9'7 

avz 

MVilH 

S3,act 

I'Aw 

7.U0 

7.3*2 

3,ia; 

0.'<g>l  1 
hsjnu 
».«.*•) 
17.454 

11.742 

4,444 

TotAt  - - 1 S.iiC 

IM.IDV 

X33,£41 

Bc-ltlei  these,  several  small  ishaiids,  vix.  Grociosa,  Clara, 
Atlcgroiixa.  Ac.  called  the  Little  Canarlet,  are  •Uualed  to 
the  N.W.  of  L&nsnrute,  and  connected  with  that  island 
hy  a lumk.  on  which  there  U.for  the  most  patt,  40  kothom* 
water.  l.anxarute  is  the  most  easterly,  Allegronia  the  moat 
northerly,  and  Hierro,  or  Kerro,  the  most  southerly  and 
w esterl)  of  the  group.  This  hut-mentioned  island  has  ac- 
quirt'd  rtintlderable  rcichrtly,  from  Its  having  been  select- 
ed  by  the  early  modern  geographer*  os  the  point  where 
tlu')-  pl-iced  the  first  mendi.\n,  or  from  which  they  began 
to  reckon  the  lonMtude.  In  some  countrie*  this  method 
of  reckoning  is  still  kept  up ; but  the  English  and  French 
adopt  for  their  first  meridians  those  pauio|  through  th« 
Objcrvatorie*  of  Orwenwlch  and  Farit.  The  most  W. 
part  of  lUiTro.  or  Ferro,  la  Dahrssa.  i«  Ifl®  H'  4V*  ^V.  of 
the  meridian  of  Greenwich,  and  2U“  30'  W.  of  that  of 
Paris.  The  bland*  are  all  of  volcanic  origin,  very  moun- 
timuus,  their  roa*ts  prt'cipitc'us.  and  the  channels  be- 
tween  them  very  deep.  The  greatest  bciglit  of  some  of 
them  above  the  level  of  the  sea  it  os  follows  : — 

Trrrrlffi- ircsk)  . 1 1 .4^  It  I lanisrote  (Monlana 

r.inar7(Et(' It*)  - A.MH  lUanca)  - - - 2.000  ft. 

i iKTVevvnturs  ilnOUl  - *e*'*0  | AlU-gvsota  - - 9.3V 

Tmerlffc  and  its  peak,  a half  extinct  volcano,  which  may 
lie  *<-en  at  a distance  of  more  than  154)  m.,  will  be  found 
(■Uruhorede*critH‘d(TBNKSU’ye).  In  ail  the  islands  there 
are  pUmtiful  traces  of  cxtlnrt  vniranns  ; but  in  that  of 
I.anzarote  one  bur«t  forth  In  w hich  still  cunttuuc* 
active.  The  luunitic  rhfft  In  that  Island  rise  almost  |H*r- 
f>endtcularly  to  the  height  of  1 ,100  ft. : AlU'granra  appear* 
wholly  compo»e«l  of  « ma»»  of  l.wa  and  cinderr.  The 
Canorie*  hare  no  river*,  proprily  *o  caJled.  but  they 
are  uatereil  by  numerous  brooai,  which  rise  In  tiic  higher 
innunt.vin  regions,  aiut.  during  rain*,  suddcniv  iwell  to 
torrent*.  There  are  few  *afe  roadsteoils,  aiul  no  ch  *e 
harlioiirs:  the  Great  Canarv  itiand  ho*,  perhaps,  more 
safe  .inriinrag***  than  any  of  the  other*,  and  the  Hay  of  Las 
F.ilina*  at  it*  N.E.  extri-mlty  offer*  a »paelou«  haven  for 
, ships,  secure  om  all  w inds  except  those  from  live  S.B.f 
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wfiich  seldom  Wow  with  dnr  rlolenre.  The  climate, 
though  hot,  !•  gencrAlIf  hmlttiy  ; the  heat  betng  attem* 
Itert'd  bf  ttw  elevation  of  the  land,  ami  the  prevaloni^ 
of  N.  and  W.  brevtca.  The  temr>i*rAlure  it  In  most  t>art« 
eery  equable;  the  average  In  Her.  and  Jan.  hat  oeen 
found  to  be  In  Aug.  IG^  Fah.  The  range  of  tem|KT» 
lUiire  li  tcldoin  more  than  hair  or  fire  di-jm*c*  In  the 
turenty-f»iir  hour*.  The  8.  and  8.K.  winds  ocrationally 
c.vifr  |M'»iileuttal  tnalailli't  In  the  F.  Canaries,  nnd  bring, 
tng  intolerable  heats,  and  clouds  of  Inciists,  scorch  up 
and  desolate  the  country.  The  fertility  of  the  lands  is  la 
prn|)ortioti  to  their  hmnidlty.  In  some  i>arts  they  proaiiire 
almndauce  of  whi^at,  maize,  aitd  other  kimls  of  com,  ilatet, 
tigs,  guavas,  letnont.  olives,  and  numerous  other  fruits, 
of  With  the  torrid  and  tenu«-rate  zones  ; the  siigar-caDc, 
tolMSceo.  Colton,  orchili.  and  manv  perfumes  and  inedidiial 

Iilants.  They  contain,  also,  womfs  of  pine  trees,  laurel.  ax> 
Mitiis,  Ac.  and  earcMent  Msturage.  l‘hr  average  annual 
qtMntitiei  of  the  |irinclpw  articles  of  produce  in  the  entire 
group,  are  sa;d  to  Ite  — 


Win* 

Milkrt  . - Zl^.baj  _ 

ILvW  * * ^>S,UUU  — 


i'ul.* 

lUnlla 


. 41AX>b«shris 
. M.MUO  — 

. 7h».«*alcwi. 

- 33u/xa>  — 


Canary  is.  perhaps,  the  lM*st  watered  and  most  fertile 
hUnd  : and  it  and  TmcrifTe  are  the  two  best  cultivated. 
Tmcnffe  is  the  principal  seat  of  the 'rinr  culture;  the 
Vidueno  and  MaJvasia  wines  are  exclusively  Uie  premuee 
nf  that  island  : the  vine  Is.  however,  Urgety  grown  in  the 
others,  and  the  wine*  producesl  expi^rU'd  to  Furtq>e  under 
the  name  of  Teneriffo.  The  best  wine  In  the  K.  Canaries 
is  tiiat  of  {.aniarote,  wliere  the  graix’s  grow  on  a soil  of 
d4i*omfK»se«l  *eort».  Much  brandy  is  distilled  and  ex- 
porteti.  .Amongst  the  other  chief  products  are  silk, 
nonpy.  wa\,  and  cochineal,  tiame  is  very  plentiful  ; and 
they  are  said  to  be  without  either  feruckms  or  venomous 
anitnals.  Cattle  and  poultry  have  be^-n  introduced  from 
l^uroue.  The  ranar^«bird  {fyitiftfla  Cambria,  I.inn.)  is 
still  found  in  these  itiaoiU:  but  In  its  wild  state  lU  colour 
is  grey  or  tiunet-brown : the  I’liimage  of  those  wo  are 
accustomed  to  sec.  has  derived  Us  hue  from  rc|>eated 
crossings.  The  Oshery,  which  is  piincl|ial]y  carried 
on  along  the  opposite  African  coast,  occupies  a great 
iiumlier  of  hands;  and  it  is  said  that  Spain  might,  in 
rasp  nf  pmergtfncy,  pri>cure  3.000  able  vuung  seamen  from 
the  Islands  without  distressing  tlie  hshery.  Sugar,  with 
coarse  woollens,  silks,  and  linens,  are  amongst  tlie  manu- 
fartures. 

The  i|uaiitltles  of  the  principal  articles  Imported  and 
exposted  In  1k33  were  as  follows  : — 


Imports. 

EifMru. 

H«iAr  6pt.vt  wvnhis 

1 on**  - _ 

ikwidy  - tn.o.VS  _ 

turn  - - >i,.Mn(laii 

{’.•(■(V  • • rvsin* 

H.M|<  • • X.|u<«  qutn(«U 

vm  ...  >rm(*M 

TsJlow  Candles  Kr7  — 

NVin*  8 I'^P^ 

l.*uh«rldrtot«s  ifi.ism  lin. 
Wax  . •ViU  — 

thifc  • S.SVS  Iba. 

Almortds  • |m  — 

H'andz  - • ir.lai 

( tun  - - mi,Vi»14oD. 

1>‘»*  • • .fftmifaiwwi 

l-tUi  . • 5,12.)  aiTota 

KarOta  . . 180,4C1  _ 

<»T«m  . . 9-VJ«fbfWW 

W >n*  . - i^pra 

Onhtila  • • K-OamAa 

• »15  - 

1.276  Ibi.  of  cochineal  were  also  exported  in  the  same 
year,  and  Bax.  woollens,  cottons,  glass,  earthenware, 
drugs,  iron,  staves,  gait  fish,  hams,  cheese  atul  butter, 
are  imported.  The  tuUl  value  of  the  imports  and  ex- 
ports wcre:-~ 


Impots. 

Expiwls. 

Korvlrn  coonbrtas  • 

f ll,57S.ttArMJk 

j5,870,UWr.  V. 

Amerkw  • % . 

SfMin 

1 ,06!>,f.na 
ZpAII.Zifi 

4«A5« 

I 

Total 

fS,257,»l« 

n«x;i,o5o  1 

Sant.t  Cnts  in  TcticrlfTc,  and  Las  Palmas  in  Canary.'are 
the  pritidpal  commercial  ports.  The  |>reseut  inhaUtants 
arc  prubaldy  almost  wholly  of  .Spwdsh  origin.  The  Islands 
are  c«ivermd  by  the  Sp.inish  laws,  the  administration 
of  wlilch  is  direc(<>d  by  an  aiulirncia  in  Great  Canary. 
The  governor  of  the  (^anaries.  who  is  president  of  the 
nuJirncia,  resides  at  Santa  Crus,  'llic  three  easteriy 
isbinds  form  one  Wshoprlc,  and  the  four  westerly 
another.  There  are  41  inonastertes,  and  16  convents, 
with  423  regular  clergy  ; and  the  people  arc  salil  to  be 
•Hfiully  ign«)rant  and  bigoted.  TIuu'  are  not.  however 
deficient  cither  in  tnduftry  or  enterprise,  cjn  the  con. 
trary.  many  of  them  cmlgrale  to  America,  the  Philip, 
pine  islands.  See.,  where  ihey  are  dlsUngtiishetl  by  tliclr 
adventurous  spirit.  But,  at  home,  such  of  them  a*  are 
not  nigaged  In  the  fishery,  arc  sunk  in  comiiarallve 
apathy,  pnaluced  by  vicious  laws  .nnd  Institutions.  The 
laj»d»  are  uarrclleii  out  in  immenpse  estates,  held  under 
sirlct  ent^l,  and  the  pl.in  followol  In  letting  them  to 
the  actual  occupiers  being  as  bad  as  posiibW,  industry 
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Is  at  the  lowest  ebb,  and  few  or  rather  no  Improve- 
menti  are  ever  attempt’d,  or  even  so  much  as  thought 
of.  The  military  fiirce  is  composed  of  26.n00  men. 
(For  descri|gions  of  Santa  Cruz.  I-agunav,  and  Orotava, 
sec  TssFaicVK  ) Las  Palmas,  in  the  Great  Canary,  near 
its  N.K.  extremity,  lat-  2«''  H'  N..  long.  20^  23'  ?0" 
W.,  has  a hamisome  sea-{>ort  town  with  |k.(«)0  lolrab , 
a cathedral,  hospital,  college,  a mole,  many  puldlc  foun> 
tains,  and  a weii-supplii'd  markei.  In  good  weather 
ships  anchor  within  li.df  a mile  of  the  town,  hut  th« 
roadstead  is  but  indiiferent.  The  other  chief  towns 
are,  Arecife,  or  P<*rl  Naos.  in  Laiizarote.  a well-built 
town,  with  2,600  inhab. ; Cabros,  l,<<4i  inh.ib.,  in  Fiu-rte- 
ventura;  La  lllla,  In  Gontcra;  and  Santa  Cruz,  in 
P<dma. 

When  lh(>vo  islands  first  became  know  n to  Kurupeans 
of  modern  times,  they  were  inhabited  by  a race  of 
m<ople  called  Guanches,  nf  a tall,  athletic,  ami  vigorous 
frame  (though  this  has  probably  l>een  exaggerated),  and 
wfhu  made  a determiiu'd  rrsUtanre  to  the  tnva^lers. 
Though  unacquainted  with  the  use  of  Iron,  thrv  apmar 
to  have  arrived  at  a ctMislderable  degree  of  clvinzatlnn  ; 
they  cultivated  music  ,tnd  |Hieiry  witii  smeess.  ha<i  a kind 
of  hieroglyphic  writing,  ttellevtd  in  a supreire being,  in  a 
future  state  of  rew  ards  and  punishments,  and  einltHlmed 
their  dead.  61any  of  their  mummies  have  been  found 
in  modem  times  in  caves  in  various  parts  of  the  iil.tnds. 
They  arc  placed  er«*ct  uj»»*n  their  feet,  and  are  in  m> 
remarkable  a state  of  dessic;ition,  th:it  s«>me  of  them  do 
not  weigh  above  from  C to  Hltn.  Their  govcrnu>ent 
was  oligarchical.  Humlmldt  and  Dr.  Prichard  think 
that  the  Guanches  were  either  Intimately  cunneiicd 
with,  or  descended  from  the  Berbers  of  N.  Africa. 
Many  of  the  Guanches  were  rtxluced  to  a st.xte  of 
slavt^  by  the  .S|>anish  ami  other  Furu|M*an  tratlcrs,  by 
whom  the  isUndv  were  first  vlsltevl ; and  those  whu 
escapes!  five  snmrge  of  slavery,  war.  and  famine,  were 
mostly  carried  <»ffby  a j><*i.tllence  In  l4iM.  The  Canaries 
were  first  discovered  bv  ac<'idcnt  about  Kt6u  by  the 
crew  of  a French  ship  driven  thiiher  in  a stt*rm.  After 
several  unsucvesvful  Sp:tiii>h  cx)H'ditions,  John  de 
Brthencourt,  a French  gentUmian.  saU«*d  with  a fleet 
from  Uochelle  In  i4(N).  and  took  possession  first  of  I-an- 
zarute.  and  subsequently  of  Ftserteventura,  Gumi-ra. 
arxl  Hierro.  Beth<‘nruuK's  heir  subM-queiitly  dts;H)Md 
of  these  to  a Spanish  nublctnaii,  an.l  they  afterwards 
became  the  pro;>erty  of  the  Spanish  crown:  tiie  con- 
quest of  the  other  IkUmU  was  rtTix’tpd  by  Spain  iM'fore 
tne  termination  of  the  I6th  century.  (Humboldt's  l'tr~ 
tomal  Norro/rer,  vol.  I. ; Tables  of  /inumur,  A'C-  ISM.  ; 
Joum-  Oeog.  Soc.  IS3i;.  ; Priebard's  Rrsrareftes,  II.  34.) 

CANCALK,  a scA-{>ort  town  of  France,  dtp.  Ille-et- 
Vllalnc,  cap.  cant..  ?»  m.  K.  Kt.  Malo;  lat  4S^  4fr'4«'»"  N.. 
lon^.  I*^M'30"  W.  Pop.6,1,61.  Itlv  situated  on  the  W.  side 
of  St.  Michael's  Bay.  At  a short  distance  from  the  town 
there  are  some  large  rocks,  within  which  there  U gixw! 
anchorage  in  6 or  6 fathoms.  Excellent  uysters  are  found 
irv  thft  hay,  and  make  a considerable  article  of  iraiUc. 
The  EnglUh  made,  in  17-Vt,  an  uniucctstfiil  dcKcnt  un 
the  coast  here.  (Dtci.  Oftf;.) 

C'.ANDAHAK,  a fortifit^  clly  of  Caulail.  cap.  (IA3M)  of 
an  indep.  territory  held  hy  a Banriktye  chief,  brutlicr  of 
the  sirdar  of  Cnubul,  in  a plain  near  the  I'rgtirHlaiib 
river;  300  m.  S.W.  Catibui,  W)  m.  S.H  Herat;  lat. 
82^  20^  N.,  long.  (Xf^  ISf  K,  Pop.  fiti.tgiO,  the  greater 
proportion  of  whom  arc  Afghans.  It  is  said  to  bo 
of  an  oblong  form,  encloacdl^  a bastioned  mud  wall, 
aa  the  ramparts  of  wihich  three  men  may  walk  abreast, 
and  a ditch,  P It.  deep,  recently  constructed,  surrounds 
the  wrliolc.  (;an«lahar  is  regularly  built,  most  of  the 
streets  meeting  at  right  arig1<>s : its  houses  are  gene, 
rally  of  brick,  and  uilen  with  no  other  cement  than 
mud.  Four  long  and  broad  bazars  meet  in  the  centre 
of  the  city,  in  a small  circular  space  atwiut  46  yards 
In  dlametor,  and  rovercxl  with  a dome,  where  prucla- 
matioiis  are  made,  and  (he  Isodies  of  criminals  ex|>osed. 
The  principal  bazars  are  each  ab<mt  60  yards  broad  ; their 
sides  are  linevt  with  neil-supplled  shops  one  story  high  ; 
and  there  is  a gate  at  the  end  of  each  nptmiug  into  the 
surrounding  country,  exce|>t  the  N.  bazar,  having  the 
palace  at  its  end,  a structure  In  no  res;>ert  remarkable 
externally,  but  runtaining  many  courts  and  buildings,  and 
a private  garden.  There  arc  many  caravanteras  and 
mosques  : the  princiial  building  of  tlie  latter  kind  Is  the 
tomb  of  Ahmrd  Shan,  an  elegant,  Imt  not  a large,  struc- 
ture. with  a handsome  ru|h>la.  formerly  an  inviolable 
sanctuary.  A great  variety  of  trade*  are  carried  on,  .tnd 
thestreets  are  filled  with  a noisy  and  iHistling  crowd  from 
morning  till  night ; but,  unlike  most  otlier  Afghan  cities, 
there  are  here  no  water  sellers,  the  city  Iwiiia  well  sup- 
plied by  canals  from  the  l/rgtiiidaub.  w hence  subternuicau 
or  open  waterKmursei  are  c-arried  to  the  dlifcrent  streets  ; 
and  there  are.  also,  numerous  wells.  Three  of  ihe  piin- 
cipal  bazarswereat  one  time  planted  with  trees,  and  liaj, 
it  it  said,  a narrow  canal  running  down  the  noddle 
each;  but  many  of  the  trees  have  withered,  and  if  (lie 
cauals  ever  caistsxl,  they  arc  no  longer  visible.  Ti»e 
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vlriiiUy  of  Camlahar  U fpitUe.  and  aboonds  with  garden* 
anil  orchards,  producing  the  flnest  fhiitt  and  Tegrtabic*, 
espcrtalljr  pomegranate*  i with  corn,  tobacco,  roaddrr.  ai- 
sarietida,  and  artlAdal  graste*.  The  climate  i*  mild  aod 
hcalthj.  \Vcrc  the  city  the  scat  of  a Just  goTcmment,  It 
would  be  the  centre  of  a rich  circle  of  c\fitivatiOD  ; but 
the  chief*  who.  by  oppressions  of  all  sorts,  hare  cootrlvcd 
to  riUsc  about  .Vi.UOO/.  annual  revenue  from  the  latxl,  have 
also,  by  their  cxactioas.  banished  much  of  the  trade  and 
opulence  of  (he  city,  Persian  traditions,  and  the  eon* 
Jectiires  of  Kuropean  geographer*,  anee  In  assigning  tlie 
founilalioa  of  Caodahar  to  Alexander  the  (Ireat.  The 
present  city  was  built  by  Ahmoil  Mhah  In  I7.'3  or  17M, 
who  tn.-uleitihe  capital  of  his  dominions,  an  honour  which 
his  successor  Timour  transferred  to  Caubul. 
sronc'i  CaubHi,  il.  129—134. ; CanoUy$  otferlattd  Jourmy, 
II.  91— 93.) 

CANOKISH,  a lotibah  or  prov.  of  the  Deccan.  Hln- 
dostsn,  between  lat.  20^  and  22°  N.,  and  long.  73-^  and 
77^  K. ; having  N.  Malnah.  E.  Gundwana,  S.  tlerar  aod 
Aurungabad,  and  Sv.  Gujrat:  length,  E.  to  W.,  about 
21U  m.  i average  breadth,  30  m.  It  contains  part*  of  three 
mountain  ranges,  vis.  the  Sautponra  mountains  In  its  N. ; 
the  ('handore.  or  Adjuntali  range,  S. ; and  the  Srdaree 
muiinUins,  or  W.  Ghauts,  In  its  S.W.pait*  : Its  principal 
plain  is  betwerm  these  range*,  and  opens  K.  into  tne  plains 
of  Uerar,  aitd  W.  is  continuous  with  those  of  Surat,  from 
which  it  it  seiiaratetl  by  a thick  and  extensive  Jungle. 
The  Tiiptee  rivrr  Hows  through  this  plain.  The  Ser* 
bu<lda  forms  the  N.  boundary.  Candeish,  though  in- 
tersjM'rsed  with  low  barreu  hills,  has  a Urge  extent  of 
Very  fertile  territory,  watered  by  copious  streams  and 
limpid  rivulets  from  the  table*land*,  which  greatly 
enhance  it*  natural  beauties.  For  thirtr  years,  however, 
U'fure  the  British  became  possessed  of  It  (!h|91.  it  had 
been  the  scene  of  contiiiuAl  anarchy,  and  much  of  the 
b*'*t  latxl.  esfwcially  N.  the  Tuptee,  had  become  over- 
spread with  an  uninltabitcd  forest,  abounding  with  the 
ruins  of  funner  villages,  and  swarming  with  tigera  This 
pror.  is  comprised  within  t'.e  ss'veral  territories  of  the 
(•iiicowar.  Mndia,  the  Msam,  and  the  British  govern- 
ment i the  land  In  those  parts  belonging  to  the  latter  is 
graiit^  on  the  most  e.isy  terms  to  the  cultivators,  but  some 
length  of  time  must  el.«)»se  before  (he  country  recovers  it* 
former  pru^pehty.  The  existing  villnges  are  mostly  built 
of  mud.  an<l  protected  by  a mud  wall  and  fort,  without 
dltrh  or  outwurL  The  hill  ranges,  and  the  whole 
country  along  the  courses  of  the  Nerliudda  and  Tuptrc 
rirers.  are  inhabited  by  Bheels,  who  have  been  hero  lest 
dtstiirtx<<t  tlian  in  any  other  part  of  IrxIU.  They  are  of 
nmall  stature,  d.-irk  complexion. prone  to  rapine  ami  thiev- 
ing, go  arm<-d  with  a how  and  arrow,  and  In  many  respects 
reu-mhie  the  hill- people  of  Bhaugulporo.  They  eat  beef 
ami  |M)rk,  driuk  spirits,  and  bury  tneir  dead;  yet  they 
pretend  to  he  Hind«M>t  of  the  Krahmlu  and 
castes.  They  have  contributed  greatly  to  the  dvrastatluD 
of (he  province. 

Candeish  formerly  contained  a large  ninnbrr  of  Mah- 
ratta  furtresse*:  its  principal  town*  are  Boorhan|MN>r, 
AM-ergluir,  llindia,  Nuiidijorpoor,  and  (iaulna  Nutne. 
rtHis  Arab  rnloriists  settled  ncre,  aixl  early  in  (he  l’<ih 
century  t'andeisli  was  an  indetM'ndrnt  kingdom,  gnvertved 
by  Bovrrrigns  claiming  descent  from  the  caliph  Omar, 
who  had  their  capital  at  Aseergltur:  toward  the  end  of 
that  (ciilury.  it  was  completely  subdued  aixl  annexed  to 
the  Mogul  empire.  The  de«  line  of  Candeish  may  Im- 
dated  from  1H<I2.  when  Ji'swunt  Kow-Holcar  ravaged  it ; 
tx*xt  year  it  was  depopulated  tnr  famine,  and  subse- 
quently ruined  by  (he  exaction*  of  the  pi'ishwa's  ollleers. 
a>Hl  the  predatory  incursions  of  the  lihi'els,  FirHiarriet, 
and  iiiBiirgcnt  bomls  of  tiic  Arabs,  who  had  rsUbiished 
themseivtw  in  ti>e  stnmghtdiis.  On  Ihc  British  con- 

?|uesi,  in  IMls.  when  llolrar's  |H>sses»ioiM  In  Candeish 
rll  under  t»ur  dominion,  these  refractory  tribes  were 
either  brought  Into  snbjeetlnri  or  pai  itlrd  : or  else,  a*  (he 
Arab*,  obliged  to  emigrate  from  India,  alter  having  tx^ii 
paid  what  they  were  legitimately  entitled  to  by  tbc 
British  goveromrnt.  dJhm  tU-  n's  k.  /.  Gaz.  1.343  —345. ; 
Htyorts,  tfc.  on  Ajfairt  q/  the  K.  I.  Companf/.) 

CvNottsit,  an  ini.  xillah  or  dlstr.  of  Hliidostan.  prnv. 
Cand<-i*h.  nresid.  Bmnhay  \ t>et,wrcn  lat.  2tP  and  21^  42', 
atxl  long.  7.3'-  37*  and  22'  E.;  having  K.  the  col- 
lectorate  of  .Surat  ami  .Slixlia's  dnm. ; E.  the  latter,  and 
th'sse  of  the  Nisam  j S.  the  Nisam's  dom.  and  the  roUect. 
of  Ahmednuggur;  and  W.  a portion  of  the  Guirowar's 
territory;  shat>e  somewhat  rhoinboldal ; length,  K. to  W., 
nlmut  |H0m.;  greatest  bre.-ulth  115  m. ; area  I2..527  sq. 
m.  Pop.  47**,.VK).  TItls  djstr.  is  capable  of  great  im- 
provement, being  for  the  most  f»art  overgrown  with 
jungle;  very  complete  nnliankntenti  on  the  varintis 
streams,  ana  many  diUpiJAte<i,  though  substantially- 
buiit  diun*  and  a<|uediicts  fur  irrigation,  are  n;et  with, 
which  might  tx!  again  remiervd  av.-Ulatde  at  a small  ex. 
prnsc.  In  IS'iU.  when  Coi.  (now  Gen.)  Briggc  entered 
n(Min  (he  civil  management  of  this  di<<tr..  there  were  no 
dlstifict  Iwnds  of  fn-ebooter*  rat.tclug  it,  and  out  of 
2,700  viilages,  I ,I(X>  had  beet)  altogether  di  soUted  during 
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theprcccdingSOycmrsor anarchy.  The RheeU wereatthaC 
time  in  the  habit  of  levying  a kind  of  btack  moii  upon  thw 
villagers,  consisting  of  a portion  of  tlte  produce  of  ihii 
land ; but,  by  conciliatory  treatment,  in  less  than  10  ynarg 
most  of  them  had  returoM  to  their  former  occupations  as 
village  watchmen  and  guardians,  aod  only  one  gang  of 
40  iMlrldual*  remained  to  Infest  the  country  when  Ck>l. 
Briggs  left  it.  The  a^cultural  classes  are  peaceable  and 
luolibnsive,  but  timid  and  destitute  of  energy.  There 
are  no  larM  or  wealthy  landholders,  cxcrpClng  the  pro- 

Srietors  m certain  Jagnircs  granted  for  military  services 
y the  British  government.  The  village  coostHutlon 
exists,  but  the  ryutwarry  system  has  been  introduced 
into  this  dlstr.,  to  which,  in  the  opinion  of  gentlemen 
who  have  held  dvil  offices  in  It  for  a consldcraMe  time,  U 
Is,  from  various  causes,  extremely  III  ad^ed.  Grain, 
cottou,  and  indigo,  are  the  chief  article*  of  culture ; but 
there  Is  a vast  quantity  of  waste  Land,  and  the  cultivation 
and  revenue  have  both  diminished  of  late  years,  owing 
to  the  difficulty  of  disposing  of  the  produce,  from  the 
general  fall  of  prices,  want  of  roads,  Ac. 

Civil  Justice  is  administered  by  the  ptmekajfft,  nr 
native  arbitration ; and  In  criminal  cases,  while  Colonel 
Briggs  suiHTiutcndcd  the  distr.,  trial  by  Jury  was  esta- 
bllsncd,  w hich  is  said  to  have  worked  exceedingly  well. 
SchinU  are  common  In  Candeish  distr. ; every  Brahmin, 
and  ail  who  have  any  thing  to  do  with  mercantile  busl- 
ness,  are  insiructod  In  rcadlug,  writing,  aod  accounts:  in 
1h25  there  were  Ih9  schools  in  all,  attended  by  2,(*n 
scholars,  or  1 in  IH  for  tlie  whole  male  population.  The 
Mohammedans  are  said  to  be  the  roost  ignorant  of  the 
population.  {HamtUon'i  E.  /.  O'as.  I.  345,  346. ; Brigg't 
Entiencf,  In  Krportt.  Ac.  ; HodgEu  ^eidracir,  in  ditto.) 

CANDIA  or  MEGALU-KASTKON,  a Ibrtified  ma- 
rit.  city,  cap.  of  Crete,  on  the  N.  ihore  of  that  islarxi, 
near  its  centre,  34  ra.  W.  Spinalunga,  and  64  m.  K.S.K. 
Canea  ; lat.  35°  21'  N..  long.  24°  W h'*"  E.  Pop.  IS.iHIO. 
9.()00  of  whom  arc  Mohammedans.  This  city,  aixl  hence 
Crete  itself,  derived  its  name  of  Candia  tVum  tlic  word 
khandak,  signifying  an  entrenchment  in  the  lahguagi*  of 
the  Saracens,  by  whom  it  was  built.  Its  present  fortifi- 
cations are  of  \ raetian  construciion  ; they  are  massive, 
bastioned,  and  funilsbcd  with  outworks  ; tne  scarp  wall, 
a beautiful  specimen  of  art,  is  in  most  place*  .50  ft.  In 
iierpendicular  height ; the  sea  wall  i»  not  above  '20  ft. 
in  height.  Irregular,  and  but  badly  fianked.  The  port  is 
formed  by  two  moles,  which,  bending  towards  each 
other,  prujert  about  250  yards  Into  the  sea.  and  are  de> 
fended  at  their  extreme  points  by  forts.  It  is  at  present 
so  choked  up  by  sand  and  the  ruins  of  the  old  Vetx}- 
tian  docks  and  arsenal,  that  a vessel  drawing  more  than 
it  B.  water  cannot  enter.  The  city  has  four  gate*,  three 
on  the  land  side  and  one  (owaru*  the  sea.  Principal 
streets  wide,  roughly  paved,  but  clean,  well  furnished 
with  fountains,  ana  ad<»rnod  with  clumps  of  tree*. 
Itouses  generally  well  built,  but  have  seldom  more  than 
one  story  above  the  ground  floor.  The  baaars,  w hicli 
are  gooci,  hare  quite  a Turkish  appearance.  In  the  K. 
part  of  the  city,  the  liouses  are  m<utV  interspersed  with 
gardens.  Candia  is  the  residence  of  the  posha  aixl  seat 
of  the  provincial  council,  and  of  a Greek  archbishop. 
Chief  buildings,  — governor’s  palace,  the  Greek  cathe- 
dra) ami  other  churches,  many  mosque*,  a synagogue,  the 
remain*  of  two  Human  Catholic  cluirchcs,  a light-house 
on  the  \V.  mole,  and  some  good  bath*.  The  arched 
vault*  built  for  the  N enctian  galley*  *till  exist,  ami  seve- 
ral other  relics  of  ^'«'ttelian  sway  are  found.  Thecouotty 
immediately  round  Candia  U mit  |>artirulnrly  fertile. 
Its  prov.  conuirisei  all  the  E.  part  of  thcialanU,  and 
prixiurc*  chiefly  witeat.  barley,  raisins,  and  a litlle  colt«>n. 
(&U/T*  7>‘<ie.  m Egypt  and  i'andia,{.  ; EaihUy  ; Cun- 
sutar  Hi-pori,  Ac.) 

C'am>ia.  .Ve  ('aerg. 

CANDY,  an  Inl.  town  of  Cetloo,  at  the  head  of  an 
extensive  valley  in  lat.  7°  17'  N.»  and  long.  h0°  36'  E.. 
Atamt  1,400  (t.  above  the  level  of  the  lea,  M)m.  E.N'.E. 
CciirimlHi.  and  95  m.  S.W.  'I'rincomalee.  Pop.  about 
3.(X)0.  It  f*  surrounded  hr  woody  hill*  and  mountain*, 
varying  from  200  to  2,(XI0  !«■«(  In  height,  and  stand*  on 
(he  b<jrder  of  an  artitictal  lake;  but  its  situation,  though 
beautiful  and  romantic,  1*  Insecure.  At  a distance  uf 
3 m.  it  is  ne.^rly  surrnuixlfxl  by  the  Mahavilly  Ganga, 
here  navigable  only  for  small  boats.  Kxce|iting  thi>se 
Inhabited  by  Ihe  chiefs,  which  arc  tiled,  the  native  houM-s 
are  built  entirely  of  clay,  arx)  thatcheil.  Temple*  very 
niimernu*.  and  considcrv^  almost  lixlispensable  apprn- 
dagr*  to  the  house*  of  the  ofiulent ; in  (he  greater  number 
lights  are  c-ontUntly  kept  burning  ; and  in  one  of  them 
tlie  celebrated  tooth,  lakl  to  have  hclongevl  to  B<iodh,  U 
■till  preserved!  Mince  the  capture  of  Candy,  residences 
for  the  governor  and  commarulont,  and  a gaol,  have  b«'cii 
built  by  the  British,  and  several  missionary  and  other 
schools’  established.  There  is  tiu  church,  hut  the  dis- 
trict <'4»urt-h<msc  and  musionary  achool-rnom  are  mail* 
use  of  for  divine  sersicc.  Candy  was  anrleitlly  the  rap.  of 
on  iixlep.  kingdom  of  (he  same  name,  which  comprised 
the  cenirol  mouiiUliious  country  of  Ceylon.  It  wag 
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Uken  hjr  ehr  BrilUh  In  J8I5.  {Hebfr'$  y<rr.  tii.  172.; 
HfitHt/tun's  K.  t.  IfrtE. ) 

CAN'F.A  or  KHANIA  (An.  Cptionia'),  a ten-port  and 
the  principal  cominr’fcliil  town  of  0**10.  cap.  nriir.  of 
Mmc  name,  on  the  N.  «hore  of  th**  isUiid.  %'*  m.  from  ita 
pxtnmiitr.  G4  m.  \V.N.W.  ('amlia.  ai»l  at>out  140  m. 
S.  thr  Uland'iif  Hj'ra.  Tup.  N.Ut).  ataiut  5.0i4)  of  wtiom 
are  Moli&mnunlant.  and  l/iOO  foreiKnem,  clilrtly  HrU 
lenrs  and  Ionian*,  who  rnaro^s  luoat  of  the  imp  >rt  trade. 
The  town,  tnriuaiae  of  the  port,  forma  an  IrrcjruUr 
aquarc.  enclosed  lir  walla.  »llh  iwsstitma  and  i ditch 
on  the  larKl  tide.  1'he  pnfent  fortillratioru  were  coa> 
Mrui  ted  br  the  Venetiana,  but  or**  inlmor,  hstth  (it  maK- 
niCudr  ana  ^«tKnitlon.  In  th<>M.*  r»f  Candia.  The  nirt  ia 
formed  hy  « mule  atwnt  l.'jOOit.  in  length.  prolottKetl 
from  the  N K.  extremtty  of  the  toaii  to  th**  N-W., 
where  it  t*  terminated  by  a llttht-houH*  ou|>ntite  t«»  a for- 
treat  defendinjr  the  harbour‘a  mouth,  'iltr  ixol  h.ia  re- 
rriitljr  umlerjttme  yrrat  impritvt'menta  : it  ia  the  iieat  in 
Crete,  and  ra{iable  of  coatAlnina  many  vetaela  of  3<in  Ptna 
burden-  Stn*»*ts  wide  and  well  pared,  but  not  rh*an; 
houaea  lofiy.  old.  an<J  rickety,  but  ahopa  At  the 

N.  part  of  the  town  ia  a kind  of  citatiel.  formerly  con- 
tainloK  the  arsenal,  docks,  Kc.  The  Venettan  KaHer 
vaults  are  atiil  In  pond  preservation.  There  is  a small 
but  exci'llent  laxaretto,  and  several  hoap  maniilActoriRt. 
(For  the  exports.  *c.,  ace  Cakte.)  t.anea  is  the  n*»i- 
dettre  of  ihe])mvi»cial  ifovemorami  of  several  I tiropean 
ennsida.  ana  the  seat  of  the  prorlnclnl  council,  ai>d 
of  a Greek  bisboftrtc.  Strabo  and  Srjiax  de»cribe 
tJie  site  nivi  port  of  Cydonia  so  as  to  leas  e no  doubt 
that  Kh.nnU  stands  ut»on  the  tdordlcai  spot.  No  vea> 
ti^es  of  the  ancient  city  are  now  to  be  seen,  thmich 
some  existed  at  the  end  of  the  17th  cvntiiry.  Tite 
plain  around  t'am-a  it  ct'h  hr  ited  for  Us  l>ratitr ; Its 
province  coinprlM*!  all  the  W.  portion  of  the  island. 
(■Vot/’x  f'jtvpt  ond  (.‘andia,  li.  S'  *'*— 313.  ; Pa*kUy'$ 
Trar.  iu  Crete,  1. 1—17.;  /*<  /*orf,  Ac.) 

CANK’.\TTI,  a town  of  Sicily,  prov.  Glrjrenti. rap. 
cant,  IS  in.  H.W.  t'altanlselta.  Pop.,  with  cant.,  17,9>*4. 
It  is  well  hiiilt.  The  greater  pert  uf  the  p<ipulaiioa  con- 
sists of  nffrh'ulturisls. 

CANS.TE,  an  Inconsiderable  pl.tce  In  N'.iples,  prov. 
Terra-di-Barl,  near  the  Ufanto  Uhe  anr.  jhtfidut),  a in. 
W.S.W.  Harletta.  It  is  adjjicent  to  the  site  of  the  an- 
cient  city  of  Canme.  so  famous  for  tho  dix'isive  victory 
pained  in  its  virtnity  by  ILiiinhiol,  over  the  Uoiimns,  in 
the  year  317  a.c.  Never  were  tlie  talents  uf  n preat 
ireneral  more  conspictimi'ly  displayed  than  on  this  occa. 
lion.  The  army  of  llanniiMr  was  very  iiiferi'ir  in  numiiers. 
and  p**Thaps.  also.  In  the  quality  of  the  troop*,  to  that  of 
fait  enemies  ; but  the  Ability  of  the  commander  rowi^'  up 
for  every  other  dctiricncy.  and.  with  a loss  of  only  4,<x<» 
of  hit  own  men,  he  pul  6U.*^'0  Komani  to  the  swoni. 
and  to.jk  lo.tioo  prisoners!  (The  Fnplish  rea<l- r will 
And  a P'kkI  account  of  this  prrwt  battle  in  Ferpuson's 
tionuxH  //fstory,  rap.  A.;  thir  classical  reader  wilt  resort 
to  F.dyWus  and  Livy  ) 

The  scene  of  artlrm  is  marked  mit  to  povlerlty  by  the 
nnme  uf  Campa  <U Sitngue,  “ held  of  blood  and  siteari. 

heads  of  lances,  aivd  othiT  pieces  of  armour,  still  con- 
tinue to  be  turned  up  by  the  plnnpb. 

'Fhe  city  of  Cannw  was  destroyed  the  year  before  the 
battle  ; tHjt  it  was  afterwards  relniilt.  aiul  was  a bishop's 
S4H*  in  the  Infancy  of  ('hristianity.  it  seems  to  b.aie  bi'en  ; 
abandoned  in  the  middle  nitc-s  for  the  cities  along  the 
coast-  (StrinbiAme't  Tvo  .Srr»/iVx.  i.  IW.  4|o.  cd.)  I 

C.4SNKS.  a xea-pnrt  town  of  France,  on  the  Medi-  I 
terrntiran.  d*  p.  Var.  cap.  raitL,  V*  m.  V,.  l)ra>;u'gnan  ; ' 
Ut.  4.1'  3*i'  31'*  N..  long.  7®  I F.  Top.  It  it 

situated  on  Uie  declivity  of  a hill  |m>j<*c(ing  into  tlie  sea ; | 
has  a tine  quay,  an  old  Gnihk  castle,  and  an  old  church.  . 
Its  ptirt  Is  neither  d*-rp  nor  cotnmrelious,  and  ran  only  | 
be  iistHi  by  fishinp  Imatt  nrui  small  coasting  vcstcit.  I 
Na[Mileon  landod  in  the  riciiiity  of  I'amtrs  on  the  1st  of . 
March.  INI.A.  on  his  memorable  return  from  Elba.  I 
(//ugu,  art  far.)  \ 

C.ANOS-A  (an.  ransafwm),  a town  of  Naples,  prov.  i 
Terra-di-Barl,  rap.  cant.,  near  the  Dfanto,  If*  m.  .s.W,  I 
Barleita.  I'o;i.  cirra  4.000.  The  old  city,  sabl  to  have  | 
been  fmimled  by  Diomed.  or  in  a period  antecedent  to  j 
the  records  nf  Homan  history,  was  in  ancient  limes  one  : 
of  the  nuiwl  convideraltle  citie*  in  this  part  of  Italy  fur  ! 
extent.  p>pula(ion.  and  mapniticrtice  in  buddinx.  Its  ! 
walls  are  said  to  have  embraced  a circuit  of  16  ni. ; and  ' 
various  ru'ns  still  remain  to  attest  Its  former  prandetir.  I 
Among  tlK*»e  are  the  remains  of  an  aquediict  and  of  a I 
vast  ampldtlieatre,  with  tombs  (of  which  a very  sinfriilar  . 
one  wav  disruvered  In  INI3),  roliumis.  tiiumphal  arches,  ! 
Ac.  GresU  uundHTs  of  flclile  v.ises  of  the  tievt  period  | 
have  been  found  here.  sur|NUsinp  in  site  nnd  beauty  j 
those  found  In  tlie  tombs  ol  any  o(Uer  ancient  city,  not  * 
cxcept(t»p  even  N*»la.  The  roo<lern  town  uccupbs  the  | 
site  of  the  ancient  citadel ; and  is  said  by  .Hwinburne  | 
to  be  a**  most  pitiful  remnant  of  so  grr.vt  a rltv."  The  • 
ancient  cathedral.  t)<iili  lu  the  fith  reulurjr.  tUM  n niains. 
Its  altars  an<!  |>avements  are  rich  iu  inuri<l  s;  a id  the 
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I emft*  nriiteo  columns  that  support  its  roof  ar?  the  flneet 
I that  Swiiiliurne.  no  mr-an  Judi^.  had  ever  seen.  Theru 
is  here,  also,  the  mausi>lnim  (h  BoheuiuiKl,  so  cclebr.'ued 
in  the  /.('Af’t’oM. 

raniivl'im  was  the  place  to  which  the  wreck  nf  the 
Koiiinii  army  fl--d  aits'r  the  battle  of  Caniia*.  It  s**rms 
li»  Imve  b**eii  at  the  acme  of  its  j*r«>s|>crity  un<U*r  Trojan, 
it  w.as  risJuce<l  to  its  present  ai*t>lorab1e  situation  by  a 
Series  of  di»;uUrrt  inflicted  on  it  by  the  Goths.  Karareiis, 
and  Normans.  iCrttmrr't  Ancient  Itoiy,  It.  2i<3. ; 
hurnc't  'I'tro  SictltCB,).  40U.  4to.  ed. ; irae. n's  Cidabria, 
■p.UO-) 

CAN  OirUGE  ( E A),  a town  of  France.d.'p.  Imtere.cap. 
; rant.,  in  an  aere*al>le  aud  fertile  valley,  on  the  Crupuc, 

' 9 m.  S.S. '.V.  Marvejol*.  Fop.  I. *.«,*».  It  mrries  on  soma 
I branches  of  the  cotton  and  woolit-n  manufai'turos.  tha 
' pnKlurt*  of  the  latter  iadng  fonnrrly  in  extensive  detnaml, 
: aud  luis  tome  tra*le  ill  rattle  rmd  pram.  Excavations  mailo 
I in  the  vicinity  in  1S31*  h.wc  la'cn  the  meant  of  di.vcovrring 
a mmi(M*r  of  va»cs  and  other  remains  of  Unman  (tottery, 
w hich  ajtpear  to  have  been  manufa^-  tund  ou  the  s|>oc. 
(2/upo.  .xrt.  Luxire.) 

('AN  TAL,  an  inland  dep.  of  France,  formed  of  parts 
of  the  ancient  districts  of  Haute  Auvergne  and  ^cIay, 
l*etwecn  44'-’  ?«7*  and  4.'(-  36'  N.  lat.,  and  3^  V and  3^  14' 
K.  long.,  boiindixl  by  the  following  depts.  ; vis.  N.  Puy- 
de-Dr-me.  K.  Haute  Lciire,  S.K.  Loj^re.  S.  Aveyroo, 
and  W.  IxK  and  Corr^se.  Area,  .SH3,li-Vj  hectares.  Fop. 
3<i3,l  17.  'This  Is  one  of  the  least  proiliirtive,  (merest  dts- 
incis  of  Fr.ince.  .Surface  much  encumherevl  with  moon- 
taina  The  highest  summit,  that  uf  the  Flomb.de  Cantal. 
In  Uitf  centre  of  thedep-.and  whence  it  takes  Its  name.  It 
eicvatid  I.HAd  m<tres  (6,040  ft.)  altovc  the  level  of  the 
sea.  We  every  where  And  indications  of  the  action  of 
subterraneous  Ares  and  volcanos:  and  though  steep,  the 
moutiUlns  furnish,  in  sumtn'*r,  excellent  pasture.  Vol- 
leys not  very  exlctislTc.  It**twe<*ii  Murat  and  St.  Fleur 
there  it  a level  piale.iii,  which  may  be  said  to  be  the  gra- 
nary of  the  *h*|^.  Climate  severe,  the  snow  generally 
lying  < n tiir  summflv  of  the  mountains  for  seven  or  eight 
RHniihs  log'*ther.  .Several  rivers,  flowing  In  diflhrent 
dirv'ctions,  have  tnelr  sources  hen* ; among  which  may 
Iw  spnitiid  the  Cere.  AltOToo.  Hue,  Arceuil.  Ac,:  tlio 
Dordogne  nins  along  its  N.\N  . frontier.  .Agriculture  lu 
the  n)«*sl  backward  slate  ; the  occupiers  tieiiig  generally 
|*oor.  and  W(  «kle«l  to  old  prartlcos.  The  producre  of  whe^t 
and  oAts  is  insufficient  foi  the  consiim(Hiun  ; but  the  in- 
li.'Udtants  lire  |>rlnct(iai!y  on  buckwheat,  rye,  (K>tatoc*. 
and  riiesmit*.  The  la*t.  Indeed,  is  the  sUrlc  article  of 
AhwI  III  an  extensive  dLlrict, thence cailesl  Chataignernp. 
Hemp  and  fine  fl.tx  arc  also  ralM-d.  vriili  various  dc- 
seriptinns  of  fruits,  and  a little  very  tuul  wine.  The 
priortf  al  wealti*  of  the  dep.  consists  iii  its  mountain  pas- 
tures atwl  inoitd'  ws ; partly  occuplcsi.  In  summer,  in  dairy 
farming,  and  (*artiy  lit  the  fattening  of  cattle  amt  sheep. 
Large  quantities  of  cheese  and  butler  arc  aumially  pro. 

! duce«1.  ’i’hi*  onlmarv  yield  of  a cow  is  estimated  at  75  kl- 
' logs,  of  clii-c*e  and  l5  ditto  of  butter.  The  Intt  cheess  s 
' are  mode  m the  environs  of  Sa'ers  ; they  weigh  from  i(>  to 
MUtis.:  great  numbers  of  pigs  are  fed  on  the  rtTuu'of  cIk* 

: dairies.  Lurge  herds  of  cattle  arc  lUso  fattened  on  the 
, moimlnins;  and  it  is  said  that  the  value  of  on  ox  it  in- 
rreawil,  In  the  OJurse  of  a stimroer.  from  |fiO  to  230  fr. 

I The  nati*  e breed  of  sheep  i«  small  and  have  Hue  fleeces. 

I I>arge  floeks  are  brought  from  tiic  leore  S.  de|>artm<*nls. 

' t*j  In*  fattened  during  the  summer,  the  f,itteiilug  aisd  (Mis- 
I turuA*  ftrouti.U  tieing  often  let  to  the  pro(»rietors  of  he-da 
aii*l  tiot  ks  froui  the  neighbouring  (b>(*t*.  Horses  small 
and  hardy,  and  uscrl  for  the  light  t iiralry.  Niirr.bers  of 
mules.  Hsset,  and  g**ats.  ar<*  also  rnised  ; the  skins  of  the 
'atter  are  sent  to  Milhaud  to  be  made  into  parchment. 
Honey  U an  im|K>rl«ut  rroduet.  Manufactiiriiig  indiutry 
Is  at  a very  low  rbli  iu  this  rle(»t.  There  are  a tew  fabrics 
of  rnarsc  woollens  and  linen*;  and  these,  with  coarse 
lact*.  ctq>pcr  and  brazU-rt'  work,  wooden  articles,  pap«T, 
tanneries,  Jtc..  inrlurlc  almost  all  that  it  worth  doUtv*. 
Numlx'rs  r>f  the  (>e«>ple  anmi.'Uiy  emigrate  In  search  ol 
cmphumeiit  to  Fans,  and  other  p.irts  of  France.  .S|*aiii. 
Ac.  Iliisn  gives  a mo*>l  unfavuiirabie  acxmuit  of  the  sIau* 
of  the  l-iKk  of  the  (wipulAlion,  wlio  are  s.Ud  In  be  igno- 
rant.  lazy,  rode  and  brutal  in  their  manners,  and  dr- 
(iressed  by  ()oveTtr.  The  inhabiuiits  of  the  inountains 
and  jjlate,vux  «uffi*r  severely  fr«»ni  the  se.nn  ity  of  fuel, 
nnd  mid  in  winter.  To  obviate  the  infliirnct*  of  the  Utter, 
tiieyliein  U'd  as  long  as  (tossihle;  nnd  have  their  cot- 
UgiW  so  pUniu*d  ttmt  the  family  oi'ctinie*  the  middle 
Sfioce  lH*twe<'U  the  enltle  arnl  (he  Ivirn  1 ( wntal  is  dividtd 
into  four  arrmid.,  and  returus  4 members  to  the  ('ham- 
her  «*f  Deputu**.  Nuu'U-r  of  electors  l*etw»*en  I.KK*  oimI 
l.3«'».  Ftihlle  revenue  ill  IKH.  4,.AI3,a37  fr.  i'hieftowns, 
.AuriUoc,  St.  Fleurs,  .Murat.  art.  iUttUat,  J)iet. 

Oeog.  i Mntte’ /Jinn,  y/Hi  Kng.trans. ) 

CAN  rKLKl\alowQof  France.dcp.  Seine  Inferienre, 
■>n  the  summit  ad  lulls  which  command  tlie  right  tiaiik  id 
Hie  .Seine,  at  the  entrance  of  the  forest  of  Hfiumaris.  4 
I in.  W.  Huua*n.  F<>}i.  It  comin.itHU  a line  view  of 

I Heuen  nnd  the  hills  by  which  it  is  lurrouiidM,  the  murse 
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of  the  j^inc  u far  M Elbeuf,  tlw  rallc;  of  DctUIc,  and 
vast  meadowa. 

CANTEKBl'RY.  a cltjr,  co.,  and  bor.,  and  the  metro- 
politan tec  of  Kngla^.  co.  Kent,  in  a fertile,  well-culti- 
vated valley,  intcr«rct(Hl  by  varluui  branrhet  of  the  Stour 
near  the  base  of  the  N.  Dowdi,  &3  m.  S.E.  by  K.  Lon- 
don. lot.  510  N.,long.  10  53'  E.  Pop.  In  1k51,  12,7^5  ; 
in  1K3I.  I4,4C3.  The  town  was  nrlftinallv  encloied  by 
turrrted  walls  (the  remains  of  which  still  exist),  and 
had  4 main  streets  branching  from  the  centre,  each  ter- 
minating by  a gateway,  of  which  the  W.  only  remains. 
The  nx^em  tosm  cnnsltts  of  these  and  of  4 suburbs, 
continued  in  the  direction  of  each,  that  on  the  B.  side 
being  much  the  largest.  The  High  Street,  along  which 
the  mala  line  of  road  from  I^ondon  to  Dover  pa«u>s.  U of 
considerable  width,  with  well-built  houses  on  cither  side, 
and  a handsome  guildhall  near  the  centre.  The  whole  Is 
well  paved,  lighted  by  gas,  and  supplied  with  water;  the 
Stour,  which  flows  through  It.  divides  and  makes  on 
Island  of  its  W.  part.  There  are  II  parish  churches,  but 
except  that  of  All  Saints  (a  plain  modern  structure  in 
the  high  street),  they  arc  generally  small  and  Insignificant 
in  external  ap|>oarance.  Within  these  few  years  they 
have  generally  undergone  extensive  repairs ; the  Interiors 
have  been  renovated,  and  they  contain  several  handwime 
monuments  and  taidt  ts.  The  cathedral  Is  a noble  pile, 
and  forms  a conspicuous  obioet  from  whatever  part  of 
the  city  It  may  be  viewed.  The  approach  to  It  from  the 
street  was  formerly  (litfigured  by  a row  of  low,  mean 
buildings.  These  nave  been  removed,  and  a very  fine 
view  or  nearly  the  whole  S.  front  is  now  obtairu'd.  It 
stands  on  the  site  of  the  cathedral  anciently  founded  by 
St-  Augustine,  in  connection  with  the  monastery  of  Christ 
Church,  established  by  Etheibort,  king  of  Kent,  on  his 
conversion  to  Christianity,  hy  St.  Augustine.  In  5!»7. 
The  oldest  part  of  the  present  structure  dates  from  1 1H4  ; 
the  nave,  cloister,  and  chapter. house,  are  two  cenrurtes 
later,  during  the  best  period  of  the  potnteil  ecclesiastical 
style  , the  Interior  is  very  fine,  and  the  styles  of  lUtfiTcnt 
ages  skilfully  nthipted  to  each  other;  the  choir  is  the 
most  spacious  in  the  kingdom,  and  the  great  stained 
w indow  accotmtod  one  of  the  finest.  The  structure  Is  <if 
the  usual  erurlform  shai>e,  with  a semi-circular  K.  end. 
and  is  513  it.  In  length  inside,  the  central  tower  being 
235  ft  in  height ; under  the  whole  is  an  old  ervpt  or 
sindcr  croft.  The  sneient  celebrity  of  this  rathi'dral  is 
partly  attributable  to  its  being  associated  with  the  first 
e«tal>Iishment  of  Christianity  in  England,  but  more 
especially  to  the  murder  of  its  famous  archbUhop, 
Thomas  d-Keeket,  at  the  ft>ot  of  oue  of  its  altars,  in  li7l. 
Deckel  haring  been  caitonUed,  his  bones  were,  in  1220, 
removed,  with  great  pomp  and  expense,  from  the  un*ler 
croft,  where  they  hui  previously  been  de{X)slted.  to  the 
Trinity  Chapel,  built  for  the  puriH)se.  Tl>e  anniversary 
of  the*  day  on  which  they  were  removed,  was  cele- 
brate«l  os  a great  festival  down  to  the  Kefurmatinn ; 
aiMi  devutcet,  not  only  from  every  part  of  England,  hut 
of  Ruro|te,  made  pilgrimages  to  the  shrine  of  the  saint, 
to  the  enrichment  both  of  the  establishment  and  of  the 
city  generally.*  A siipi>f)sed  pilgrimage  of  this  sort, 
Mich  as  was  torn  usual,  was  ma<te  the  mnlium  of  a lively 
description  of  the  characters  and  customs  of  his  day  by 
the  earliest  of  nur  great  |>o<*ts ; and  has  been  rendered 
familiar  to  most  of  our  rcailers  I vllje  excellent  engrav- 
ing of  Stoth.»rd's  “ Canterbury  Vilgrimage."  In  which 
the  charactersdescribfHl  by  Chaucer  arc  admirably  repre- 
sented. Erasmus,  who  saw  the  fane  in  iiiidiminidiedspleD- 
dour  a short  Unte  prcvi>ai«ly  to  Us  annihilation,  gives  a 
vivid  account  «»f  Us  wraith  and  magnlfirence.  In  |.W, 
however,  ail  high  festivals  oceurriiig  betwc*en  July  aii<l 
September  (which  liu  IiuUhI  the  chief  festival  at  Canter- 
bury) were  forbidden, on  the  groundof  their  taking pcfjple 
fro!n  the  neress.»ry  l.ilwurs  of  harvest.  Hut  tnts  was 
merely  a p»el»iile  to  more  energetic  measures ; and  in  the 
following  year,  Hecket  was  thrust  out  of  his  place  in  the 
catalogue  of  saints,  declared  to  hare  Iwcn  a rebel,  his 
bones  biung.  .at  the  s-'une  time  burnt  and  scattcnxl,  and 
the  treasury  of  his  shrine  appropriated  to  secular  pur- 
poses. Subsequently  to  this  vt)prous  and  salutary  cx- 
erelso  of  the  j'r  -rf'gative,  the  present  collegiate  esta- 
blishment was  onlained,  consisting  of  a dean.  12  canons, 
6 pieacherr,  fi  minor  c.uinns,  and  other  subordinates  ; 3 
of  the  prebendaries  lielng  in  the  gift  of  the  archhishon, 
the  rest  in  that  of  the  crown.  In  lt>43,  consideratde 
injury  was  done  to  (he  cathctlral  In  ennsequenre  of  a ]>ar- 
liamciitary  ortlcr  to  purify  U,  and  subsequently  the  nave 
was  coovcricd  into  Jemfyirary  barracks  for  t rorowcll's 
troops.  On  the  Hestoration,  the  choir  was  refitted  for 

* The  enimstlon  In  wfikh  principal  iltan  at  Cantertmr?  wtet 
hriil  l.r  msj  be  tnfrr<vd  fr«ni  ib«  fact  Uiai  Ui  om  jttt  the 

cuairibuiiwis  ««re:  — 

at  Chiiuv  sitsr  - • • I..0  n 0 

The  Vlrcin  .M.iri’s  • - 4 J a 

Thama*  a.Heckrt  • - 9i^t  6 5 

t Hm.  //.  vf*l.  »1.  p.  3rt9. ; t«*  »*•.  Jv.  pp.  of  the 

M<n<-  ca>rl,-ni  vork.  f>r  a full  sctoual  of  the  I'ircaimianrco  con* 
n-chnl  o ult  ih«  tkaih  of  Bc^ki  t,  and  £ crArMtur  vT  that  lurbukrut 

pTMt.) 


divine  service ; and  now,  for  many  years  iNtst.coiulderable 
funds  have  b^n  annually  devoteo  by  the  chapter  to  the 
restoration  and  Improvement  of  this  magnificent  old 
structure,  which  contains  many  interesting  monumental 
remains ; amongst  others,  that  of  the  BUca  Prince.  The 
diocese  of  Canterbury  consists  of  the  ca  of  Kent  (with 
the  exception  of  the  city  and  deanery  of  Rochester, 
and  of  8 other  parishes,  which  last  are  in  the  London 
diocese.)  and  the  parishes  of  Croydon  and  Addington, 
and  district  of  lasrobcth  Palace,  in  the  co.  of  Surrey. 

The  province  comprises  SO  other  dioceses,  and  about 
100  scMtered  parishes,  called  “ papuliars  :**  its  archbishop 
is  primate  and  metropolitan  or  all  England,  and  takes 
precedence  of  all  great  oOcers  of  state,  and  of  all  peers 
of  tho  realm  except  those  of  the  royal  blood ; he  has 
also  the  privilege  of  conferring  degrees  in  divinity, 
law-  and  pnyik.  The  revenues  of  the  see  amounted,  at 
an  average  of  the  three  years  ending  with  1831.  to 
iy.l82/.  a year.  The  succession  Is  tracfd  with  tolerable 
regularity  from  St.  Augustine,  a.  n.  5^7.  Cardinal  Pole 
was  the  70th  and  the  last  archbishop  under  the  Catholic 
system ; and  Dr.  Howley,  the  present  metropolitan,  is 
tnc  Olit.  The  site  of  the  ancient  palnrc,  near  the  cathe- 
dral precincts.  Is  orninied  by  modem  buildings,  leased  Co 

Ertvnt«>  inclividuaU  ; toe  present  archiejiiscopal  residenco 
ring  at  I-ambcth.  There  arc  several  dissentingchapeis 
In  tho  town,  and  a Jewish  i3magoguc.  A grammar  iclKtol 
founded  by  Henry  Vlll.  Is  in  the  patronage  of  the  dean 
and  chapter : there  arc  2 masters,  and  50  king’s  scholars- 
The  other  public  structures  are  a setslons-house,  theatre, 
assembly-rooms,  philosophic  institution  (with  library, 
museum,  and  k'cture-room),  and  the  subscription  wells, 
whose  mineral  waters  were  diseovered  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  I7th  century,  and  were  for  some  time  in  great  re- 
{Kite,  but  have  since  been  comparatively  neglected  ; one 
spring  is  a pure  chalybeate,  the  other  irajiregruted  with 
sulphur.  Tne  city  generally  has  of  late  years  undergone 
considerable  Improvement ; the  Donjon-field,  and  a largo 
artificial  mound  in  it.  is  laid  out  in  public  walks,  and 
forms  a pleasant  promenade.  There  is  IHtle  or  no  trade 
carried  on  except  wh.-U  is  required  for  the  supply  of  tho 
town  and  its  immediate  vicinity.  The  silk  trade,  origi- 
nally t^t.vblished  by  Klemtsh  and  French  refugees  (to 
whom  HlizalKth  granted  the  under  croft  of  thcrathcdral 
for  public  worship),  and  that  of  silk  and  cotton,  sub- 
sequently fhtroduerd,  have  ceased  : but  there  Is  a con- 
siderable traffic  in  hops  and  agricultural  produce,  large 
quautities  of  which  are  sent  from  it  to  London ; the  busi- 
ness caused  by  Us  Wing  one  of  the  chief  thoroughfares 
to  the  roniinent  is  also  tolerably  extensive.  'Ehe  Stour 
is  navigable  from  Sandwich  as  far  as  Fordwiefa.  for 
lighters;  and  by  Its  means,  much  of  the  heavier  mer- 
chandise, such  as  coals,  timber,  Ac.,  formerly  reached 
the  city  ; but  a railway  fur  go^s  and  |>assengers  be- 
tween It  and  Whit'tablc,  opened  in  1-30,  has  drawn  tho 
entire  traffic  to  that  line  oi  communlcatiun.  There  art 
four  market-places  fur  the  sale  of  meat,  and  poultry, 
fish,  cattle,  com.  and  hofit : there  is  a daily  supply  of 
provisions,  IxU  the  chief  markets  arc  held,  one  on 
.Saturday,  and  another,  fur  fM  stock,  every  allemalc 
Tuesday : there  is  airo  an  annual  statute  liair,  which 
l)Cglni  October  10.,  and  lasts  10  or  12  days,  but  little 
biisiueii  of  importance  It  transacted  at  it.  Canterbury 
has  long  been  nntixl  for  brawn,  which  forms  on  article 
of  Slime  importance  In  the  trade  of  the  pUce.  and  Is  sent 
to  various  parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  hop- grounds  of 
the  vicinity  ailbrd  employment  In  a large  pro{K>rtiuD  of 
the  labouring  population  of  iiolh  sexes. 

This  city,  which  Is  a county  of  itself,  contains  within 
the  walls  14  parishes,  besides  ancient  monastic  precincts. 
Before  the  passing  of  the  Municipal  Art  the  city  magis. 
trates  had  no  jurlsillcHon  over  these  prcriucts,  Injt  they 
are  all  now  under  the  authority  of  the  civic  powers,  with 
the  exception  of  the  ville  of  Christchurch,  In  which  the 
city  and  county  magistrates  have  concurrent  jurisdic- 
tion. "i'he  city  bnuiularies  having  b»‘en  by  the  same 
|»arlfament.ary  enactment  greatly  extended,  several  pa- 
rishes without  the  walls  are  now  jointly  under  the  city 
atid  county  authority. 

Canterbury  has  sent  2 m.  to  the  H.  of  C.  from  the  23 
Edward  !.:  the  right  of  voting  Iwlng.  preilously  to  the 
Reform  Act,  in  the  resident  and  non-rexideitt  fn^cmen  ; 
the  fre^om  of  the  tow  n lielng  acquired  hy  birth,  mar- 
ri.vge,  apprniticcihlp,  purchase,  and  gift.  'I'he  present 
pari.  bor.  includes,  hcsiacii  the  above  j»ar.,  parts  of  those 
of  three  others,  and  the  bor.  of  I.ong]  iirt  ; and  had.  In 
1831,  a pop.  of  1G.II2.  No.  of  KV.  houses  not  exactly 
known,  nut  probably  exceeding  1,000.  Regiiilfred  elec- 
tors. in  IH37-3M,  L8J.5.  Tlic  munKif>al  limits  comprise 
only  the  etty  and  immediate  suburbs,  excluding  several 
hundred  acres  of  the  agricultural  part  of  the  pari.  bor. 
It  Is  divided  Into  throe  wards,  and  is  governed  by  a 
recorder,  mayor,  6 aldermen,  and  18  counsellors. 

This  city  U of  grc.-u  antiquity,  as  is  proved  by  the  no- 
llco  of  it  In  the  itinerary  of  Antonimui,  and ’by  many 
Unman  remains.  A sLinle  of  wool  was  grat>ted  by 
Edward  111. ; but  Us  chiei  importance  previously  to  the 
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HcTormatlon  was  lU'rhod  from  fu  QUinrrot)i  r<!Ugfous  | 
anil  tin*  Influx  of  pilgrims  of  all  rank*  and 
romlitloiu.  It  was  also  ihr  most  frequontrd  thoroughfare 
to  ihr  i'nntinmt.  and  U noticed  as  such  in  the  rnarter 
granted  by  Henry  IV.,  where  it  is  called,  **  a dtr  near  the 
sea,  ami  as  it  wotr  a port  and  entrance  by  which  forrigners 
cumv  to  the  kiogduin.’*  During  the  last  war,  a large 
iKidy  of  military  were  usually  stationed  here,  for  whose 
reception  there  are  three  sets  of  cavalry  and  infantry 
bar  racks.  The  outer  walls  of  a castle  of  the  Norman 
period  still  exist,  i IUu*tr.  IVcw'S  qf  Metrvp.  Church  qf  , 
C'oNrcr^wrjr,  and  I)c4cr.  4to,  1G36 ; Canierbury 

Guri/c,  Ac.)  * 

CANTON  (called  by  the  Chinese  Snng-rAuw,  the 
proriuclal  city),  a martt.  city  of  China,  on  its  S. 
roast,  can,  prov.  Quanc-tong,  and  residence  of  the 
provlocLu  anlhurilies  \ the  principal  em|iorlum  of  the 
East,  aud  Uie  only  port  in  China  at  which  any  Ku> 
ro|ieaii»  arc  estabiisned.  It  standi  on  the  N.  Irank  of 
the  Chvu-ktant,  or  Pearl  Ulver.  and  the  E.  hank  of  Its 
affluent,  the  re>kianx,  60  m.  N.N.W.  the  Cliineso  Sea, 
and  l,ai)n  m.  S.  by  \\ . Pekin.  I.at.  7'  10''  N.,  long. 
113^  M'  3U"  F..  It  is  nearlv  sqtusre,  about  6 n.  in  circ., 
built  geticrally  upon  level  ground,  except  on  Its  N. 
aide,  and  is  (Uvided  into  two  unequal  parts,  the  outer, 
or  Chinese,  and  the  inner,  or  Mantchuu  (Tartar)  city, 
which  are  surrounded  by  one  wall,  and  separated  by 
another.  'I'liu  walls  arc  iMrtly  of  sandstone  and  partly 
of  brick,  about  'iO  or  'iA  it.  thick,  and  from  25  to  40  ft. 
iilgh.  A liiiu  of  battlements,  with  embrasures  at  inter- 
vais  of  a few  feet,  raised  on  the  top  of  the  wfalli  all 
round,  are  in  some  places  mounted  with  cannon.  The 
ci  y is  fartlier  d^'finMled  by  three  forts  on  the  land  tide, 
Aitd  two  on  Pearl  Itlvc^r ; but  as  a place  of  strength 
Canton  is  insignificant.  The  outer  wails  arc  pierced 
with  12  gates,  and  4 others  lead  through  the  Inner  w all 
f^um  (he  old  to  tiie  new  city  ; all  of  these  arc  daily 
optmed  at  dawn,  and  shut  at  an  early  hour  of  the  evening, 
aud  strictly  guarded,  to  prevent  the  exit  or  entrance  of 
any  one,  exct>pt  upon  special  occasions.  Tlie  suburbs 
are,  perhaps,  as  extensive  and  populous  astlie  city  Itself. 
They  fill  up  (he  space  between  the  walls  and  tlie  water's 
edge  on  both  rivers ; (hose  on  the  W.  side  are  much  the 
largest.  The  city  and  suburbs  are  laid  out  in  a preciocly 
sitnllar  manner.  Streets  numerous,  and  Mnrrulv  short 
and  crooked,  though  sometimi's  of  cnmiuerablc  length. 
They  vary  in  width  from  about  2 to  1C  ft.,  but  arc  com- 
nmniy  from  C to  g ft.  wide,  paved  with  little  round 
stones,  and  flagged,  close  to  (he  houses,  with  larger  ones, 
chiefly  of  gr,«nlte.  Karh  is  ciuscilhy  strong  gates,  secured 
and  guanu'il  at  night;  aitd  streets  of  bu»lness  are  each 
devi'ti'd  to  orv‘  distinct  branrli  of  trade.  Ss'vrral  canals, 
used  for  the  conveyance  of  p.usriigrrs  and  goods,  Intrrsi  ct 
tile  city  and  suburbs.  'Fwu  of  the  largest  run  along  the 
outside  of  the  E.  and  W.  walls,  and  communicate  by  a 
third,  wliich  passes  through  the  new  city.  Several 
smaller  ou«'S  branch  off  from  these  on  either  side:  (hey 
are  crossed  in  many  places  by  stone  bridges.  Houses  built 
chiefly  of  brick  ; but  mud.  stum*,  and  wood,  are  also  UM.nl 
ill  ibeir  cunstruettuo,  and  many  of  the  habltatlniis  in 
the  old  city  ate  said  to  be  composed  entirely  of  the  for. 
mer  material.  Near  the  river  (nryare  rais4-«l  on  uoo«lcn 
piles,  and  ebewhere  are  generally  erected  on  solid  foun- 
dations. Scarcely  any  are  more  than  one  story  in  height ; 
the  roofs  of  many  are  flat,  and  iK'ing  aurroumb-d  willi  a 
breast-work.  tiie>  i'orin  terraces  frequented  by  the  family 
ill  tlie  coo!  of  (lie  evening.  The  floors  are  usually  com- 
ftosod  of  indura(>‘d  mud,  marble,  or  other  ILigstonet,  or 
tiles  joined  by  cement.  Windows  small,  (he  place  of 

f:la»s  t>Hng  lupplknl  ly  t>apc*r,  mica,  tliin  sliell.  &c.  Very 
illlr  iron  Is  used.  Tne  lH*lter  sort  of  n**lilence*  are 
built  within  a ruiirt,  surrounded  by  a wall,  13  or  14  ft. 
higb.  and  the  interior  of  those  <if  the  (mulent  Chinese  are 
in  general  very  richly  funilshrsl.  'riie  hooses  of  the 
midille  ortiers,  in  which  about  I-3<1  part  of  the  popula- 
tion reside,  have  DU  court,  nor  any  tup«-rahundan(  nx^m  ; 
tlm>e  of  tlie  low  er  orders,  whlcli  are  verynumerous  along 
(In-  bank*  of  the  canals,  in  the  N.  part  of  tlic  old  ritr,  and 
til  the  extreme  p.-im  ol  the  suburbs,  are  wretched  mud 
^ hovels,  in  which  6,  K,  10.  or  soineltmes  even  double  tliat 
number  of  individuali,  are  crowded  into  ime  low,  dark, 
and  dirty  apartment.  The  foreign  f:«*torieS.  or  Aowgi. 
a*  the  Chinese  rail  them,  are  situali*d  in  the  .S.W.  sub- 
urb. where  they  extend  from  K.  to  W.  for  aiiout  l|  fur- 
long. Ttiey  occupy  a muddy  flat,  which  lias  lieen  gained 
fioin  (he  Crioo-klang  river,  which  they  face.  Ixdng  sc|>a- 
rated  from  it  by  aqtiay  about  KKi  yd*,  wide.  This  *(>ace, 
which  is  considered  as  belonging'  to  the  European  mer- 
eiiaitls.  is  ralhxl  in,  and  forms  a proinen.aae.  called 
Kes|>omientu  Walk.  Near  it  is  another  small  o}»en 
■Itare.  about  'lO  or  60  yds.  iq.,  walled  in.  and  laid  out 
a*  a garden,  with  gravel  walks,  flower-beds.  Ac.  Tliese 
narrow  limits  iwiund  all  the  territory  assigned  to  To. 
rvlgiuT*  within  tlie  CelesttaJ  empire  : even  the  quay 
and  eiiclusure  were  not  oldaim-d  without  considerable 
ilifficultr,  niid  the  Kurnpcfui  merchant*  cannot  erect  a 
few  steps  on  the  water’s  edge  w itliuut  express  permission 


from  the  authorities.  There  are  IS  hongs,  nr  factories, 
including  the  llritish.  Ihitrli,  American,  French.  Aus- 
trian, Swidiih,  Danisli,  Farter,  Ac.  They  are  amongst 
the  handsomest  buildings  in  tlic  city,  and  usually  ronsbt 
of  a.  4,  or  more  brick  or  granite  bundiiigs  surrounding  a 
kind  of  close  or  court : two  tolerable  Enrimean  hotels 
occupy  {Kirtiuns  of  two  of  them.  I'he  Kngllsh  hong  far 
surjiasses  the  rest  for  elegance  and  extent ; this,  the  Dutch, 
aiKl  the  American  hongs,  are  the  only  ones  which  have 
their  national  flan  flying;  the  Ilrltlsli  flag,  which  liad  been 
hauled  down  at  tne  expiration  of  the  E.  l.t.'om|iany’s  cliar- 
ter,  was  again  raised  in  April  lfQ7.  {Fanqui  in  China,  i. 
S40.)  Contiguous  to  the  hongs  are  throe  noted  lliuroi^li- 
fares.  Old  and  New  t'hina  streets,  and  Hog  l.ouie.  *rhe 
first  two  are  amongst  the  best  streets  in  the  suburbs,  rather 
wider  than  the  generality  of  the  public  ways,  pretty  regu- 
larly pavcvl,  anu  lined  with  shops,  in  which  aconsi^raiile 
amount  of  business  is  sometimes  transacted.  I'he  filthy 
street,  or  aller.  appropriately  named  Hog  Lane,  has  an  in- 
famous notnrmty  as  lielng  the  place  where  foreign  seamen 
are  intuxiratod, robbed, and  maltreated,  and  where,  ow  ing 
in  a great  measure  to  their  imprudence,  most  of  the  dts- 
tiirbaiierw  have  arisen  which  have  led  to  serious  disputes 
between  the  Chinese  government  and  the  foreign  (raders. 
F.xcvpt  in  those  devoted  to  the  European  trade,  mo%t  of 
the  sntms  open  to  the  sirerls,  and  the  most  valuable 
kinds  of  Wart'S  are  exposed,  apjiareutly  without  any  pro- 
tection from  thefl : btit  the  sharp  eye  kept  by  the  dealers, 
the  gates  at  the  end  of  the  streets,  which  may  be  iliut  in 
an  instant,  and  a most  vigilant  police,  commonh'  prevent 
any  frauds.  Burglaries  are  rare,  but  loss  by  Are  Is  fre- 
quent; to  avert  which,  In  the  winter  months,  an  addi- 
tional iKoly  of  w atchmen  occupy  w atch-towers  erected  on 
bamboo  iwies  high  al>nvo  the  roofs  of  the  houses,  and  an 
alarm,  given  by  bells  or  otlier  means,  quickly  spreads 
through  the  city.  The  Chinese  have  very  generally 
adopted  the  use  of  our  engines,  which  they  oci'asionally 
manufaclurr  sufficiently  well  to  answer  the  purpose  ; but 
Mr.  Davis  says,  that  the  foolish  notion  of  fatalism  which 
prevails  among  the  pinple makes  Iht'm  singularly  careless 
as  regard*  fire.  In  I *‘22  a fire  broke  out,  which  dcstrmi-d 
the  British  f.v-to^  and  above  10,000  other  houses.  The 
lots  of  the  K.  I.  (*ompmiy  on  this  occasion  was  estimate.l 
at  flOO.uuOf.  sterling,  3-5ths  In  wootirns.  Canton  is  siib- 
, jecl  to  iimmlxtions,  which  carry  away  many  mud  hovels, 
and  frcomnidy  fill  the  lower  apartments  in  the  h<»ngs  to 
I the  ix-igiit  of  several  fe»*t.  The  city  is  lolernbly  well  sup- 
I plied  with  water  by  seveml  ri**er»uirs,  many  wi-IU.  too 
I ranaU,  Ac.,  and  some  fine  springs  on  its  >.  side,  both 
I within  and  wiiliuut  the  wall*. 

I A large  j»art  of  the  p4ip.  of  Canton  rcsldn  on  tlio 
water.  I'nr  4 or  5 m.  np|>oslte  the  city,  and  both  above 
and  Itrlow  it.  the  river  iscrowdixl  with  vessels  and  rafts 
of  all  H4*vrrijiiUins  and  sizes.  Every  one  U regivtervd, 
and  the  whUK*  number  in  the  nclgUliouThoo*i  of  the  city 
Is  reported  to  amount  to  IM.NIOI  {Chmese  Hep.)  Many 
of  tliese,  called  rgg-boau,  which  are  no  more  than  12 
or  19  ft.  long.  alKMit  6 ft.  hrttad,  and  covered  with  a 
low  bamlHK)  slietl,  not  only  a<  rommudate  wtiole  fami- 
lies. but  contain  coops  in  which  large  brotxis  of  duvVs 
and  ciilckens  arc  rearoii.  Others  are  immense  rafts  of 
tlmt>cr  ott  which  many  individiutli  live,  home  of  (he 
floating-houses  are,  however,  handsome  residence's  ; th«-ir 
bull  Is  i.arge  and  brood,  and  the  building  In  the  centre 
is  surrfHimii-d  by  a spacious  wuod<*n  terrace,  and  iiip- 
|wtrts  another  on  its  roof,  both  of  which  are  ornamented 
with  flowers,  evergreen*.  Ac.  Tlie  narrow  channel  left, 
Im'Iwm’Ii  (be  stationary'  sliipping  and  the  shore  is  so  in- 
cestanlly  thronged  with  barges,  and  craft  of  all  kinds  as 
to  rf’oder  landing  or  emltarknUun  usually  adiflicidt  un- 
dertaking. l’j)w.vrd»  of  120  tlifferenl  lemides  are  etm- 
meratixi  In  and  mtj-'^ot  to  the  rlly,  ami  Uiis  does  not  iiv- 
include  the  whole  mim)>er.  The  principal  Is  the  BihI- 
dhUt  temple  on  the  island  of  Honan,  in  the  river  op|M»ite 
Canton.  Its  buildings  are  numerous,  and  chiefly  of 
brick  ; it  covers,  w itli  its  courts  and  gardens.  6 or  K acre*, 
wh  ch  are  *urround«‘d  by  a l«>fty  wait.  The  stiUnes* 
which  reigns  within  this  harrier  forms  a striking  con- 
travt  to  (he  turmoil  wliirh  prevails  without.  Tlic  |vath. 
way  to  tlie  great  iTiitral  teir  ple  lead*  through  two  wide 
court-yard%  laid  out  with  grave)  walks,  and  pl-tnh'd  with 
rows  of  trees;  in  the  gateway  separating  tliese  court* 
are  two  flerre-looklng  culo«uil  figures,  sealcvl  on  huge 
tfcdestals  of  granite.  The  princip.il  hall  is  about  >v<>  ft. 
*<1,  ; Its  walls  are  hung  with  crimson  tapeitry,  tablets. 
Ac  , and  ill  roofis  urnaiiienttMi  with  groti-Mpie  {uiuitings 
and  figures  In  relief;  in  the  centre  of  the  iiall  arc  thri'c 
enormous,  heavy,  gildoil  figures  reorescntitig  the  “ Fa*t, 
Fresent,  and  huture.”  b<-fore  whlrh  Incense  is  eonll- 
Dualty  burning.  In  rarioii*  oilier  halls  there  are  shrines 
of  interior  deities,  and  the  n-mainder  of  (be  iHitidlng  ti 
nceiipled  chiefly  Ly  the  dwellings  and  oflicet  of  the 
priesu,  of  whom  tfiere  are  nearly  TOO.  There  are  two 
other  eonalderable  Buddhist  temnle*  in  IheN.W.  part 
of  (he  old  city,  one  of  which,  foumled  aliout  a.  I>.  250.  hat 
about  2U(l  inmates,  ami  3,5(t0  acres  ot  UiidtHi  properly,  lit 
the  old  city  there  is  also  a Mohammedan  mosque,  wlUi  % 
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dome  and  minaret  ICO  ft.  in  hriaht ; there  are  about  3,000 
Mohammedans  Id  Canton.  Withuut  the  walls,  on  the 
N.  side,  there  is  a lofty  pagoda  5 stories  high.  There 
are  screral  charitable  knstitutinns,  l>ut  they  are  mostly  of 
recent  foundation.  Vagabonds  and  beggars  are  very 
numerous  in  Canton,  but  not  more  so  than  in  many  large 
cities  of  Europe.  A foundling  hospital  established  m 
with  accommodations  for  300  or  300  children,  and 
supported  «lth  about  84(V.  a year ; a retreat  for  the 
aged,  infirm,  blind,  &c.,  supported  by  imports  on  foreign 
ships  bringing  rice  to  the  port,  and  an  hospital  for  1e|>eri, 
all  on  the  K.  side,  ailhout  the  city  walls,  are  amongst 
the  chief  native  charities.  A general  hospital  In  the 
S.  W.  suburb,  established  by  an  American  missionary 
society  In  IKV»,  has  been  productive  of  much  benefit. 
But  the  best  maintenance  for  the  poor  consists  in  the 
manner  In  which  both  law  and  custom  enforce  the  claims 
of  kif>dre<i.  In  the  old  city  are  the  resldeuces  of  the 
lieut.'govcrnor.  Tartar-general,  treasurer  of  the  pro 
vlncial  revenue,  literary  chAncellor,  criminal  judge,  Ac. ; 
and  in  the  new  city,  those  of  the  prov.  governor,  and  the 
grand  A<wk>  or  commissioner  of  the  customs  on  foreign 
trade.  These  residences,  and  others  of  the  hong-mer* 
chants,  and  some  wealthy  cltisens,  are  little  inferior, 
except  as  respects  sixe,  to  the  imperial  palaces.  In  tlie 
old  citjr  Is  the  grand  hall  for  the  examination  of  caiull- 
dales  for  literary  lionours.  There  are  14  high  schools, 
and  about  30  colleges,  in  Canton ; three  of  the  latter  have 
each  200  students.  It  U estimated  that  about  half  the 
Inhab-  are  able  to  road. 

Wc  have  no  Information  on  which  it  would  be  safe 
to  place  any  reliance  aa  to  the  pop.  of  Canton.  It 
Is  estlmateii  in  the  Chimte  (vol.  ii.  307.}  at 

|.33r>,<X)0;  but  the  data  on  which  this  estimate  is  made 
are  far  too  louse  to  entitle  it  to  any  weight.  Mr.  Davis 
docs  not  think  it  possible  that  1,000,000  could  be  stuffed 
withia  its  precincts;  and  It  is  probable  that  the  pop. 
does  not  exceed  half  the  number  mentioned  in  the 
Rfposiiorif. 

The  manufactures  of  Canton  are  numerous  and  im- 
portant. It  is  said  in  the  Chinese  Hr^ntory  that  there 
are  about  n.'Xm  persons  employed  In  the  weaving  of  siik, 
and  that  50.000  are  engaged  in  tlie  manufacture  of  sill 
kinds  of  cloth.  There  are  said  to  be  4.2UO  ihucmakers  ; 
bt'sides  great  numbers  of  )>ersons  wlio  work  in  wood, 
brass,  iron,  stone.  &c.  'Ihe  book  trade  is  considerable. 
The  persons  engued  in  these  trades  are  all  formed  Into 
distinct  communities,  and  hare  each  their  own  laws  for 
tlie  regulation  of  their  huiiness.  But  a Large  portion  of 
the  manufactures  required  for  the  cnnium)»tion  and  trade 
of  Canton  are  carried  ou  at  Fuh-shan,  a large  city  a few 
miles  W.  from  Cantun. 

?><»/<’.•  All  the  legitimate  trade  of  Cldna  with  Euro- 
pean rutions  ( Hussia  exi-eptcd)  used  to  be  conduct^  at 
Canton.  The  Russians  arc  the  only  nation  nut  per- 
mitted to  have  a resident  or  factory  here  ; the  commerce 
between  the  two  empires,  which  is  very  extensive, 
centres  at  Kiachta,  on  the  border  of  the  empire,  in  Mon- 
golLs.  The  policy  which  determined  this  regiiUitlon,  as 
well  at  that  whlcn  fixed  the  only  foreign  morL-autile  |>ort 
at  almost  the  greatest  possible  distance  from  tlie  capital, 
was  probably  dlctalctl  not  only  by  ajealoiu  fear  of  stran- 
gers passing  the  boundaries  of  the  empire,  but  also  from 
a dt^ire,  on  the  part  of  the  govcnimciit,  to  obtain  the 
greatest  amount  of  transit  duties.  The  European  trade, 
now  to  immense,  origtoated  In  a commercial  treaty 
tsetween  Emmanuel,  King  of  rortiigal,  and  the  Emperor 
of  China,  In  1.M7.  In  Ifk34,  sume  British  ships  first 
touched  at  Canton.  In  IGrtn,  the  direct  trade  of  the  E. 
1.  Company  with  China  commenced.  In  consequence  ol 
the  extraor«rin.vy  increase  in  the  demand  fur  lea.  which, 
from  being  a luxury  teldum  seen,  so  late  as  the  feign  of 
Queen  Anne,  even  In  the  houses  of  the  nobility,  has  be- 
I'ume  a neerttary  of  life,  used  by  the  poorest  classes, 
the  British  trade  with  Canton  has  progressively  and  ra- 
mily  increased  since  1700;  and  the  great  mass  of  the 
ureign  commerce  (which,  inclusive  of  that  of  the  junks, 
is  estimated  at  W.OOU.OdO  dullars  yearly)  is  carried  on  by 
the  English  and  Americaus.  Until  the  expiration  of 
tlieir  charter,  in  1H34,  the  British  trade  was  entirely  ia 
the  hands  of  the  E.  I.  Company  ; and  during  the  last  3 
or  4 years  of  their  monopoly,  that  body  imported  tea 
(which  hiis  always  been  the  principal  export  from  China) 
into  England  to  the  amount  of  dl,500,0(l0  lbs.  annually. 
After  the  expiration  of  their  charter,  the  quantity  im- 
ported was  still  greater.  In  IH34.  I.V)  British  vessels, 
with  a united  tonnago  of  82,470  tons,  resorted  to 
\%'hampoa.  near  Canton,  and  brought  away  43,641.200  lbs. 
of  lea.  The  import  of  that  article  lubseqiiently  di- 
minished; but  it  is  now  (IM5>  greater  than  at  any 
former  period. 

In  1M4.  no  fewer  than  2W  ships  uiKler  British  (lags, 
of  the  aggregate  bunirn  of  lll.3fi0  tuns,  arriveti  at 
Canton;  and  of  these  l(»)  clcaml  out  for  the  U.  King, 
dom,  ctcUisive  of  tlM»se  that  cle.tred  for  it  after  touching 
at  lloiig  Kong.  The  value  of  the  imports  by  tliese  ships 
(ex.  opium,  which  is  rontraboiid;  was  estimated  at 
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15..M)G.340  doll.,  and  that  of  the  exports  at  I7.935;1G0  doll, 
'llie  lutal  cx{K>rts  of  tea  duriug  the  same  year  were,  for 
tM.  < 

Tb«  t\  Kln«(lam  - .tv.l79.'d3  1 Cape  of  0.  Him  • an.ses 
- --8u«a»  - - |3,*.V.%,ano  1 Prvu  - . • o.firs 

Hotiusd  . ■ M«ik«  • • - y.-im 

FrsrM-i*  . • . tUl.VVi  I llroU  • . • 

Urlaium  - - - t'.tOU  .Vnta  Scout  - . 

litnte  Town*  • • i lJ«HinaUao  • 

ItMila  ...  47i),*ta7  j 

awurMit  . . . lirwMl  Total  • 7Yvir>6,SU 

India  Idands  . YX,001  I 

TcMtl  vtloc  of  esported,  iO  J07.759  doit. 

I Next  to  tea,  raw  silk  and  silk  picce-gotsls  are  the 
principal  articles  of  ex|iort. 

The  trade  between  British  India  and  China  has 
been  greater  In  amount  and  imtiortance  than  that  be- 
tween China  aud  England.  The  princioal  export 
from  India  was  formerly  raw  cotton,  chiefly  uom  Bom- 
bay ; but  opium  has  long  surpassed  that  article  in  im. 
portance,  having  latterly  Ixen  claudettinely  imported 
into  China  to  so  vast  an  amount,  that  its  value  ha* 
rather  exceeded  that  of  the  tea  exporteti.  In  liCtS,  the 
Chinese  government,  hating  attempted  to  tunpri’ts  the 
trade,  confiscated  and  destroyed  the  opium  belonging  to 
English  fubjecis  ; and  this  outrage  having  led  tu  hus- 
tilities  with  this  country,  a total  ch.vige  has  since  been 
effected  in  the  commercial  policy  of  the  empire  by  tiie 
treaty  negotiated  with  this  country  in  ItM'i.  The  Chi- 
nese authorities  bound  themselves  by  this  treaty  to  p.-iy 
to  the  English  21  Ouft.QUO  doll,  as  an  Indemnity  ; to  om  ti 
the  ports  of  Amoy,  Foo-chuo-Ftx>.  Nlngpo.  and  Shanghai, 
as  well  as  Cantun,  to  the  ships  and  goiali  of  England  ; 
to  cede  to  us  the  island  of  Hung  Kong  in  the  vstuary  of 
the  Canton  river  ; and  to  establish  a just  tariff  of  duties 
ou  exported  Miul  imported  articles.  And  th<’se  con- 
ditions have  sinco  been  carried  into  ftill  effect.  (For 
recent  and  ainpie  details  in  relation  to  the  trade  of 
Canton,  hr.,  see  Cmnmvreial  Dtctiuneiry.) 

\ A fleet  of  50  or  60  vesseii.  of  about  lUO  tons  burden,  la 
annually  despatched  to  Canlou  from  the  UnitctI  Slates, 
the  whole  of  the  American  tratle  lieing  valuitl  at  about 
lO.OtMi, 000  dollars.  About  I.S.OiXi.fiUi  lbs.  of  ti-a  arc  an- 
nually imported  into  America.  The  Dutch  usually  K-nd 
10  nr  15  vessels  during  (ne  se.-iion;  >>ut  many  rtmie  from 
Balavia ; and  the  iinpMrt  direi  t of  tea  from  Cantcni  into 
liollond  is  not  more  than  S.KHl.OOO  ibs.  a >ear.  From  2 
to  3 or  4 French  ships  ha\e  appi'ered  of  late  years  at 
WhatnptM:  the  trade  of  Spain.  Sweden,  Denmark,  and 
Austria,  with  CaiUuD,  is  very  small. 

I The  Choo-kiang  opposite  ('anton  is  deep  enough  for 
' vessels  of  800  or  1,(<00  Urns  burden:  but  foreign  ships 
only  Como  up  the  river  as  far  as  \Vhampoa,  about  J& 
m.  below  the  city,  loading  and  uiilaidiiig  by  me.ms  of 
native  boats.  All  the  dealings  of  foreigners  with  tiie 
Chinese  used  to  be  carrUd  on  by  the  intervention  of  a 
few  leading  merchants,  calltd  ftvn^  or  secuiity  mer- 
chants, from  their  becoming  security  for  the  iiayinem  of 
the  duties  on  ships,  on  the  goods  Importid  anu  exporttd, 
and  for  (hr  (leaeeatth*  behaviour  of  the  crews.  But  this 
restrictioD  is  now  abolished,  and  foreigners  mar  here,  as 
anywhere  rUe.  deal  with  any  merchant  or  other  party 
they  think  fit  tu  employ.  I'hc  /mgsrisfs  or  government 
interpreters  usually  procure  permits  for  delivering  and 
taking  in  cargues.  and  transact  tlie  custom-house  bu- 
siness. The  stale-ofhrcrs  of  this  city,  receiving  little  or 
no  salary  from  government,  but  frixiucntly  purchasing 
their  appointments,  derive  their  primli  cniefiy  by  ex- 
tortion : and  Canton  lias  the  character  of  being  not  only 
the  most  licentious,  but  the  most  corruptly-govemesl 
city  of  the  empire.  We  iuclinr,  hnwevei.  to  ttiluk  that 
In  these  res)>ri'ts  It  is  nut  so  bad  as  is  represented  ; and 
that  foreigners,  from  Impalicnce  of  the  restraints  under 
which  they  are  placsd,  exaggerate  the  ra|>acity  and 
capricinusiiess  of  the  Cliinrsa*.  in  order  to  prejudice 
their  governments  against  them,  and  tu  induce  tiiem  tu 
adopt  coercive  measures. 

I Canton  is  peculiarly  the  emporium  of  Cliinese  manu- 
factures, and  the  sIiom  are  crowded  with  articles  of  the 
neatest  and  most  minute  workmanship.  The  markets 
devoted  to  eatables  are  lost  attractive  to  Euroi>ean 
tastes:  puppies,  cats,  owls,  horse-flesh,  worms,  slugs, 
and  even  snakes  and  other  reptiles,  are  exhibited  at 
tempting  delicacies.  AU  are  sold  by  weight,  and  a cat 
and  a pheasant  frequently  fetch  the  tame  price,  'i'he 
arts  of  pf'Jftng  are  not  forgiKten  in  CanUiii ; in  the 
suburbs,  storing  labels  and  b^rds  are  common  enough 
over  the  shop  doors,  mviiiiig  the  custom  of  (he  pasven- 
. gers.  by  means  of  laudatory  mottos,  Ac.,  written  in 
English  ami  other  languages  ; and  many  of  the  (.  liinese 
I shopkee|>ers  have  acquired  siilUcent  English,  and  the  free 
and  easy  style  to  well  adapted  to  captivate  tiic  Btitikii 
I seannii,  and  moke  them  part  with  their  money.  '1  lie 
I streets  are  Keneraily  clean,  but  ab^uiiul  with  cripples 
and  mlscraUe  ubjetts,  beggars,  and  vagabonds  of  all 
I descriptions.  No  wheeled  carriages  arc  ever  scc*n  lo 
I (hem  : the  ouly  vehicles  used  are  sedan  chairs  slung  on 
poles,  which  some  of  the  giueriimenl  ftmctimiaries  and 
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more  opulent  nativct  are  pririletted  to  lire.  Thr-j*  arc  not 
allowed  to  Kuropeaiit,  wh<>  are  also  of  auy  place 

of  MibUc  amusctnciit,  prohlMteU  c-iitermi;  the  waIU\l  city, 
and  Interdicted  oil  female  •iK'lely. 

At  soon  os  the  W'laut)  for  Imsineis  h.it  termluatiHl,  on 
edict  from  the  emperor  cutnes  t»  Canton,  orderiiift  the 
removal  of  the  furetttn  mcrehautA  to  M inM,  Khere  they 
remain  for  several  months.  During  the  cummer,  e\cur> 
siuns  arc  made  by  both  Chinese  and  Kuro|H*a:is  to 
FnhtMn,  a vilUge  about  2 m.  higher  up  the  river,  above 
Canton,  where  there  are  some  g.irtlenl  l.vitl  out  In  the 
English  style.  The  scenery  In  this  ilint-tlon  is  delightful. 
**  Beyond  the  city,  and  when  clear  of  the  buihUngs,  and 
the  crowds  of  boats  w hich  throng  the  put«age,  the  river 
winds  about  In  a beautifunv  S4-r|icutim>  iii.-«nnrr.  1’he 
country  opens  gradually,  and  disfilays  l>oth  lull  and  dole 
covered  with  luxuriant  vegetation.  On  every  remark  ibic 
emineui-e,  |>agodas  are  er<*cU’il,  and  gA'u-hou'OS  adorn 
the  bankh  In  everr  dire<'tUm.  In  the  inUUt  of  the  stream, 
often  dividing  it  Into  two  or  tiiree  separate  channel*,  are 
romantic  islands,  either  under  the  li.md  of  the  agrii-ul* 
turist,  or  covered  w'Ui)  trees  to  the  wati-r's  itlge.”  (ruM- 

?'Mf  sa  CAim,  ill.  9Kt.)  Canton,  although  extremely  hot 
a summer,  is  much  colder  in  winter  tlian  might  be  ex- 
pected from  its  tat , and  llres  arc  often  aigreealde. 

According  to  native  historians,  f'anton  was  founded  by 
one  of  (he  last  sovereigns  of  the  Chow  d>na<ty,  who 
reigniHl  a^ut  'i.OiX)  years  ago.  Almut  the  year  7*0,  it 
became  a regular  matt  for  foreign  Irmle.  and  the  resi- 
dence of  an  imperial  commissioner  of  customs.  The  for- 
mer city  was  utterly  (h-*trnyed  in  IC-'iO  by  the  Tartar 
dynasty  now  on  the  throne,  alter  a sk‘gi‘  oi  II  months, 
during  aiul  subsequent  to  which,  vast  numbers  of  (wTHms 
are  said  to  have  perished.  ( (lArwrse /I'cwtr/ory,  Cnmt.  i 
y>or/r,  7*Ae  CMimi-sr.^c.;  Unmiltun't  K-  J.  liax.  ,*  D<junt- 
iMt't  Fan^t  in  C'A/wd  ; Ojfiruil  ToA/rs.  *r.) 

CAPACCIO,  or  CAl*P.\CrlO  NLOVO.  a town 
of  N'aidcs.,  prov.  Principato  t itra,  cap.  cant.,  *25  in.  S K. 
S.ilemo.  and  4 m.  from  the  sea.  i’up.  *2.VNi.  It  hat ‘2 
fine  parish  churches,  and  a convent.  The  e.nhe«1ral  is 
at  Cappacido  Vecclilo,  a small  place  in  the  vicinity,  de- 
stroyel  In  the  15th  ciuiturv  by  tin*  emperor  Freslerlc  II. 
The  Inh.'ibiUnts  having  (leu  to  S.  iVlru.gare  it  the  name 
of  ('apacido  Sunru. 

CAPE  MHKTOS,  a large  and  most  lrTegularl|r shaped 
island  of  British  America,  separated  from  the  N.  extre- 
mity of  Nova  .Scotia,  of  which  prov.  it  Is  a itart,  by  a nar- 
row, navigable  channel.  It  forms  the  S.K  houud.ary  of 
the  Gulph  of  St.  I^aurence,  ami  U'-s  In'twea  27'  and 
47°  P N.  lot.,  and  4.V  and  6I«  3H'  W.  long.  Area 
estimated  at  near  4,0's)  *q.  m.  Pop.  (In  IH.101  pro- 
baltU  about  S.'i.iNIO.  Militia  (in  1‘<M)  *>.(V*>I.  The  roast 
Is.  for  the  mmt  part,  rw  ky  and  elevated ; and  ll  is 
every  where  lodentiHl  hy  deep  galphs  aiid  arms  of  the 
sea,  by  one  of  which,  the  Bras  d’t>r.  it  is  verr  nearly 
sc|»aratcd  into  two  great  divisions.  This  inland  sea  has 
deep  water  throughout,  and  alTxrds  the  greatiwt  facilities 
to  navigation.  The  island  ha*  many  tine  harbours; 
tliat  of  Mydner.  the  cap.,  ou  the  K.  coast,  being  ooe  o( 
the  best  In  tne  prov.  I.oiiUb.iiirg.  so  famous  In  the 
history  of  America  in  the  reign  of  t»i>orgi«  11..  lies  on 
the  S.K.  roast  of  the  tilaml.  It  wa*  a strongly  furtitied 
M'ttlemrnt  established  tiy  the  Frimeh  in  1720,  and  m-k- 
otHHl  the  key  of  Ihcir  |im*es»li»ns  lu  this  iwirt  of  the 
world;  hut  having  bi-en  Biketi  bv  the  English  in  174.1, 
was  first  dhmantltd,  aiwl  aAerwarns  rntln  iy  abamlnned. 

The  ciunntf  of  Cai>e  lln-ton  Is  subject  to  considerahle 
extremen.  Tl)c  mean  summer  iieat  is  said  to  be  t*P 
Falir.,  whilst  in  winter  *2U^  iielow  rero  Is  not  a very 
uncommon  degree  of  cold.  The  temperature,  howerer, 
is  subject  to  more  variation,  ami  is  iess  unllurinlv  severe 
than  the  routinetit  In  the  same  (•ar.-Ulel.  'The  frost 
tisuallv  set*  in  about  Dtv.,  ami  l»Kw<;en  that  ami  the 
end  OI  ,\prtl,  there  are  soraetiiiie*  intervals  of  a w-wk  or 
two  of  mIM  wtstlher.  The  spring  I*  short,  aiwl  v«-p-la- 
(ion  very  rapid:  May  U the  sowing  seavon,  ami  the 

harvest  is  gathered  in  Aug.  and  Sept  : mi  the  E.  roaat. 
the  summers  arc  usually  dry;  on  the  W.  they  are  usually 
more  moist. 

This  Island  terminates  a low  mountain  range,  which 
traverses  the  whole  province  of  Nova  .Scotia  (from  S.W. 
to  N.K.),  and  consists  of  granite,  trap,  ami  «Ute,  in 
alternating  strata;  the  slate  being  In  narrow,  and  the  trap 
In  broad  Ix-lU:  beyond  these,  are  grauwacke,  sandstone, 
limettonc,  gypsum,  and  several  other  formathms,  which 
for  the  most  part  rest  on  an  amvgdaloid  base.  In  this 
more  recent  portion  are  extensive  ImxIs  of  coal,  said  to 
resemble  tliat  of  Newcastle,  and  well  adapted  for  steam, 
and  other  general  purpose's  ; it  also  on  obumiance 

•f  excellent  gas.  Cape  Breton  is  sup|HMcd  to  contsdn  a 
sufficiency  or  this,  to  supply  the  world  f>>r  centuries. 
The  mines  at  present  in  work  arc  near  Sidney : they 
were  leased  by  the  crown  (in  lft*27)  for  fiO  vTar*  to  the 
Uetieral  .Mining  Association,  on  paymtent  ot'.I.UOO/.  ster- 
ling a rear  for  ‘id.ouo  rhaldmns,  and  2s.  currency  for 
every  chaldron  beyond  that  quantity ; which  terms  em- 
brace the  other  mines  of  the  prov.,  wrought  by  the  same 
cxnnpasy,  who  have  several  stcom-cngim.'u.  and  mnploy 
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I regularly  olmut  .Wl  mm.  Sliiee  the  commeneemenl  nf 
their  operations,  (he  d>-mand  has  steadily  Itirnnutvl.  and 
is  supposed  likely  to  pri>ree\l  in  an  increasing  ratio,  from 
the  circumstance  of  the  only  available  mines  of  die  L7. 
States,  at  prckent,  Ixdng  tho*c  of  Anthracite,  in  I'ennsyl- 
vonia,  to  which,  (or  general  puri>o.%es.  the  C.ipc  Breton 
coal  It  much  ‘unerior  ; the  proauce,  in  I'v37.  was  70,000 
tons;  above  hall  of  which  wrtit  to  (he  Slates,  tlie  re- 
niaiiidcr  to  Nova  Scotia  and  New  fcmmllond  : the  price  at 
Sydney  was  14s.  f*1.  i»«*r  ton,  currency.  Tli'-tc  miiH<w 
were  first  u|>cned  aiMuit  50  years  since,  and  have  con- 
timiiHl  from  that  fieriod  to  be  wrought ; liut.  previously 
to  i**'27.  on  a very  imiH^rfvct  system,  and  to  a very  lliiiited 
extent.  Iron  and  copper  have  also  liecii  m(*t  with,  but 
nHiher  has  yet  Iwcn  attended  to.  I.ime  (gypsum),  well 
adapted  for  agricultural  purposes,  is  abundant,  and  at 
idares  (icrfprliy  areessitdc  to  shipping:  there  are  also 
nrhie  spring*  of  great  strength,  which  it  fi  sup|*os«|  may 
Iw*  in  time  made  avaiUidr,  by  means  of  the  refust*  ei»al. 
In  (he  manufactiirr  of  s.dt  tor  the  risherlt's:  excellent 
frifotone  fur  building  purjroses  I*  also  im*t  with. 

'J’he  vegetalde  prodm't*  resemble  those  of  the  neig|»- 
boiiriiig  continent;  the  wooili  being  enmnoM'd  of 
heuibM-k,  lila*k  and  white  spnic>*s.  the  white  and 
red  pine*,  oak.  beech,  birch,  maple.  Ac.  : tiie  timbs'r 
tmde  has  Ixvn  gradually  diminishing.  The  greater 
jiart  of  the  shi;mients  at  prrsmit  are  from  the  W.  Iiasiii, 
ofamliig  fr»«m  the  little  Bras  d'Or:  on  the  .Atlantic  side, 
the  spruce  firs.  Ac.  are  mostly  oi  stunted  growth,  btit 
supply  fuid  to  the  dltTerent  fishing  ssHllemenU:  these, 
however,  are  conduct*-*!  with  little  cmergy.  and  to  a much 
more  liniite*!  extent  thou  the  great  capibilities  of  the 
stations  would  seem  to  a*1mit  of.  The  fl>h  mi>si 
cimirDonty  taken  are  coil,  hwlHbut.  haddock,  mackerel, 
sh.vl,  smelts,  and  airwives  ; sturgeon  and  salmim  are 
also  mught  in  the  streams,  and  these  and  the  lakes 
alioimd  with  triHit  nnd  {w-rch.  'I'lie  inhal>iunt«  eng'ige*! 
in  the  fisheries  arechieKy  French  Acoiiians,  ami  Stutcii, 
Imm  the  Wc'trm  Islands.  'Those  rugagr-d  in  thctirnl»er 
tr.ide  and  agriculture  are  ciiicAy  Sogch  an<t  Irish  emU 
gr.xuts,  ami  a few  are  the  descendants  of  U.  S.  lur- 
alt*(s.  Those  engaged  In  the  coal-mines  are  mostly 
skllleil  labourers  irom  ScollaiKl.  'ITtcre  are  also  about 
3 Imli.ins,  for  whom  wme  tracts  are  reserved,  on 
which  they  ru)tiv.-uc  malic  and  potatoes:  tliey  are  an 
itKifrensire  tribe,  and  support  themselves  chiefly  hy  fish- 
ing ; wandering  along  the  shore  in  summer,  and  return- 
ing to  a fixed  winter  station.  Tbe  returns  n-lotive  to 
farming  proalure,  rattle,  Ac.,  show  the  same  figures  for 
M-veral  sueressire  years,  so  that  prrilialily  lltlle  reli.mce 
ran  lie  pincetl  on  tnem.  The  quantity  ru  land  in  rultl- 
vation.  ID  i't.'U,  was  said  to  be  t5.iu0  acres  ; 

the  cnmnion  kimis  of  groin,  maite,  and  potatoes,  are  cuU 
tlv.ntexl ; hut  the  island  docs  not,  at  present.  pr*Klu**« 
sufficient  for  Us  oini  ronsumptinn.  The  exports  consist 
of  tlinlH-r  to  the  Kingdom,  fish  to  the  W.  Indies,  and 
coals  to  the  U.  Statist,  and  corn.  The  Imports  consist 
nf  British  manufactured  gnodi ; com.  meal,  Ac.,  from 
the  11.  Stair*,  anti  colonial  priiducts.  Total  v.ilue  of 
the  Imports.  In  IK34,  IO,.Vi|2.  ; of  the  exports. 

Between  300  amt  4<Xi  reasels.  varying  fnun  5»  to  liO'i 
tons,  are  r*‘gistcre*l  In  the  Island,  and  some  shipbuilding 
is  carritxl  ou,  which  Is  includt^  in  the  provtiKial  re- 
turns. 

Sydnes*.  which  is  the  chirf  settlement,  contains  *0  or 
90  housed,  all  wiih  gardtms  attarlietl,  and  regularly  dis- 
)HHe*|,  so  that  Us  ajip*-aran<T  is  very  neat  and  re*pe*t- 
ahle  ; the  court*  of  juvtice  for  the  island,  snd  the  re- 
sidences of  tl»e  gov.  offn-ers  are  In  this  little  town, 
which  was  foimde«i  in  1023 : its  pop.  is  between  Mi  and 
fiOU.  The  rest  are  all  small  fisnlng  settlements,  on  dif. 
ferent  parts  (»f  the  s*-a  coast,  or  round  the  itorders  of  the 
Bras  d^Or.  ('xpie  Britnn  is  a ro.  of  the  province  of  Nova 
.Scotia,  and  returns  2 m.  to  the  H.  of  Assembly  in  Hali- 
fax, It  is  comprised  within  the  dlircese  of  tnr  Bp.  of 
Nora  Scotta;  Imt  the  great  maj«)rityof  the  inhab.  aro 
CathoUrs.  I.eg.-il  provUlon  Is  made  for  the  tt«N»r.  an«l 
there  are  a’sn  iglicr  local  as«e*snients  to  rfefray  c«*. 
charges.  'The  Fren*  lt  formed  the  first  settlemeut  na 
it.  in  171*2;  a det  u hinenC  of  British  troqps.  from  New 
EnglaTHi,  took  pot*e*»lon  of  It  In  DAI,  and  frxHn  titat 
period  it  has  remained  under  British  ^tvemment.  (&>■*- 
ckrtte's  Brit,  Ihrm.  ; I.ord  Dnrkamt  Rrport  and  Ap‘ 
pfnd.  t iieog.  Trant.  ; ytCrregor'M  Brit.  America,  tte.) 

CAPE  t’l^!All.  a bold  prornontory. r1*tng 4(i0(l.  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  on  the  8.  sklc  of  Cl.ire  Island,  near' 
the  W.  extremity  *»f  St.  (Jeorge's  Channel,  and  about 
7 m.  S E.  frirm  Baltitnore,  co.  Cork,  Ireland.  Adjoining 
(he  Cope  is  a ligl)thou«e  nf  the  first  class,  with  revolrlng 
lights,  having  the  lantern  elevated  4.V1  ft.  above  tlie  levtd 
of  the  sea.  The  liglitiiouse  U in  lat.  51^  2fi*  3"  N.,iong. 

Vf'  W.  This  Is  the  point  from  which  ships  leaving 
.St.  (George's  Chanin-i  f«»r  the  W.  usually  take  their 
departure,  and  those  arriving  prefer  making  it  their 
land  tail. 

CAFE  DF.  VERO  isr.ANDS  (Port  lUUu  Fenfes), 
a group  in  the  N.  Atlantic  Oc<  an.  belonging  to  Portugal, 

! between  Ut  140  nr  and  ‘Jf/  N..  and  hmg.  20*  mal 
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W>  tv  W..  about  tK  m.  W.  Cape  de  Verd.  on  the  W. 
cuaft  of  Africa,  which,  a*  well  as  the  Islands,  derives  its 
namo  from  the  groenUh  tinge  giveu  to  the  adjoining  sea 
bf  the  abundance  uf  sea-weed,  llsr  group  cniisUu  of 
lu  or  12  islands,  bi'sides  iilets  and  rocks,  having  a united 
area  nf  about  1,700  sq.  in.,  and  a po^i.  (lH3l)  of  iiH.460,  i 
— 30,000  of  whom,  are  s^Ud  to  nave  been  swept  olTbv 
a famine  In  18.19.  (Canmadich.)  Thejr  are,  in  general, 
TDOunUtinouf,  rocky,  and  very  ill  supplied  with  water ; 
arc  all  evidently  of  volcanic  origin ; ami  In  Fogo,  the 
most  elevated  uf  tbe  group,  an  active  volcano  still  ex- 
ists. The  beat  Is  extreme  fr<Mn  November  to  July, 
and  for  the  rest  of  the  year  storms  and  fogs  are  preva> 
lent,  and  the  climate  is  exceedingly  unhealthy.  Droughts 
are  of  frequent  occurrence ; and  sometimes,  as  was  thu 
case  previously  to  1833,  do  rain  falls  for  3 or  4 years  to- 
gether. Tbe  soil,  where  not  composed  of  volcanic  mat- 
ters, it  chiefly  calcareous  or  sandy,  dry.  stony,  and  In 
many  parts  barren.  Vegetation  Is  cnns^uently  partial ; 
but,  in  various  places,  it  is  very  vigorous,  ami  rice,  malse,  I 
bananas,  oranges,  melons,  pomegr'onat«‘S,  and  other  fruits, 
both  of  Europe  and  the  tropics,  grow  abundantly.  The 
firkt  two  products  constitute  the  chief  food  or  the  in- 
habitants i but  agriculture  Is  neglected,  and  the  wheat 
that  Is  consumed  is  brought  from  America.  This,  how- 
ever, is  not  so  much  a consequence  of  the  poverty  of  the 
soil,  or  the  indolence  of  tbe  inhabitants,  as  of  the  rapacity 
and  short-sightedness  of  the  government  which  fleeces 
tbe  cultivators  of  everjr  thing  that  can,  under  any  pre- 
text, be  laid  bold  o&  Oranges,  lemons,  melons,  «c., 
come  to  great  perfection,  ai^  the  guavas,  flgs,  sweet 
potatoes,  and  gourds,  are  excellent  Vines  and  sugar- 
canes  are  cultivated  to  some  extent ; but  tlic  making  of 
wine  Is  prohibited.  Indigo  and  cotton  are  indigenous. 
One  of  the  principal  prc^ucts  Is  orchilla  weed,  which 
here  attains  to  great  perfretion  ; It  is  monopolised  by  the 

Suvrrnracnt,  aud  is  suppoeed  to  yield  a revenue  of  about 
[i.onn/.  a fear.  Some  parts  are  well  wooded,  chiefly  with 
tbe  tamannd  tree,  Adansonia,  palms,  Ac.  Coats,  asses, 
and  poultry,  are  the  most  numerous  duroeitic  animals ; 
monkeys,  wild  cats,  wood  pigeons,  and  other  birds,  and 
turtles  are  plentiful.  There  is  no  dirngerous  animal ; but 
clouds  of  locusts  often  do  much  damage  to  the  crops, 
(.'hief  manufactures  those  of  leather  and  salt.  Kotwlth- 
atanding  the  severe  droughts,  the  actual  produce  of  these 
Islands  In  cotton,  indigo,  fruits,  salt,  goat-skins,  and  tur- 
tle-oil, might  give  them  a considerable  value  under  a 
more  iDteTlIgent  government.  The  other  chief  articles 
of  export  are  cotton,  Indiso,  some  cattle,  »x  hides,  cottnn 
cloths,  and  rum.  St.  Jago,  tlie  principal  Island  and 
most  southerly  of  the  group,  contains  the  towns  of  iiibicra 
Grande,  formerly  the  cap. ; but  during  the  dry  sc^uon,  the 

Krernor-general  now  usually  rosUles  at  Port  Playa.which 
j a good  harbour,  and  is  occasionally  touched  at  by 
vessels  bound  for  India.  Porto  Grande,  in  the  island  of 
St.  Vincent,  Is  however  decidedly  the  best  harbour  in 
thenoup.  Ships  in  it  arc  completely  sheltered  from 
wind  and  sea.  In  St.  Nicnlo,  the  island  second  In  im- 
portance. very  good  cotton  stulTs,  sluikings,  Ac.,  are 
made.  The  pop.  arc  a mixed  race  of  Portuguese  and 
negroes  ; but  all  have  an  exceedingly  daik  colour. 

These  Islands  were  first  discovert-d  In  modem  times. 
In  14.VI,  by  Antonio  du  Noli,  a Genoese  navigator  in  the 
aervice  of  rrince  Henry  of  Portugal,  by  width  nation  they 
were  soon  aAer  taken  possession  of.  and  colonised.(  MaUt 
Jirvm.  iv.  4f>7— 419. ; rmrdy'i  S.  Atlantic  Ocean,  Ac.) 

CAPE  H.WTlEN,  a sea-port  town  of  Hayti,  originally 
called  by  the  Sjianlards  Guaiico,  and  aderwards  by  the 
Kreni'h  Cape  Francois. or  Le  Cap., on  the  N.  shore  uf  tbe 
island,  DO m.  N.  Poit-au-Prince,  lat.  l9°4*/2(r'  N.,long. 
72°  I4'  \V.  Pop  probably  from  12,000  to  16.000.  Tins 
town,  formerly  the  cap.  uf  the  Island,  was,  previously  to 
the  revolution,  " remarkably  beautiful,  and  must  have 
Iseen.  during  its  glory,  the  most  agreeable  reikleuce  In 
the  W.  Archipelago.^’  Slrei'ts  broad  and  well  paved; 
houses  chiefly  of  stone,  with  handsome  souaies,  largo 
laarkcts,  and  a copious  supply  of  water.  *'  nut  now  lliue 
more  Is  to  be  seen  than  the  traces  of  its  former  grandeur: 
even  In  the  Place  d'.^rmes,  the  handsomest  s<|uare  in  it, 
some  of  the  finest  houses  arc  unroofed,  and  pi.uiUin  trees 


are  growing  In  the  middle  of  the  ruins.  The  chnrch, 
which  WAS  handsome.  Is  in  ruins,  as  are  t!ie  theatre, 
govenimrnt  house.  Jesuit’s  college,"  Ac.  {Mtickenxie.) 
It  Is  built  on  the  verge  of  a very  extensive,  well-watered, 
and  fruitful  plain  ; but  bt'ing  screened  on  the  N.  and  W. 
br  a mountain  (Mome  Cap),  It  it  rx|Hiscd  to  all  the 
violence  of  the  sun's  ray*,  and  is,  In  contequence,  not 
very  healiliy.  The  horltour  and  raid,  to  the  E.  and  S.  of 
the  town,  are  pnAected  on  the  N.  by  a projecting  tongue 
of  land.  The  entrance  is  rather  lufllculi ; but  the  an- 
chorage is  good,  and  the  quays  handsome.  Tlie  defences 
towanls  the  sea  are  respectable.  The  arsenal  was  con- 
structed in  the  rdgn  of  Louis  XV.  Cndcr  the  French, 
Cape  Haytien  was,  as  well  at  Port-au-Prince,  orcatiunallr 
the  seat  of  government ; and  it  continued  to  enjoy  this 
distinction  under  Toussaiiit  and  Christnphe.  Its  trade, 
though  greatly  fallen  off.  Is  still  very  considerable  It  is 
principally  carried  un  with  the  U.  Sl^tates.  {MctcIsenzU'i 
Sotft  on  llapti,  i.  152.,  Ac.) 

CAPE  HtJKN,  a famous  promontofy  of  8.  America, 
commonly  regarded  as  the  S.  extremity  of  th.vt  c-ooti- 
I nent.  lu  point  of  fact,  however.  Cape  Hi>rn  itn*^  not 
belong  to  the  continent,  but  to  a small  Island  of  the 
same  name,  the  most  S.  of  the  Tierra  del  Fuego  group, 
separated  from  the  continent  by  the  Straits  of  Magellan, 
or  Magalhaens.  Cape  Horn  is  the  most  S.  point  of 
tbe  islMd;  and  is  high.  Mark,  precipitous,  dc^ititutc  of 
all  vegetation,  and  having  a most  desolate  appearance. 
According  to  Wediii-li,  it  is  in  lat.  21"  S..  and 

long.  67"  14'  W. ; Malespina  places  it  in  lat.  l<!f>  58'  90" 
S.,  and  r>7"  21'  I.V'  W.  The  dangers  attending  the 
doubling  of  Cape  Horn  have,  in  cons^umce  of  the  im- 
provements  hi  navigation,  b^n  very  greatly  diminished. 
The  eoast  may  be  approaichM  with  mmparativoly  little 
danger;  the  water  lieing  deep,  and  free  finm  either 
rocks  or  shoals.  DlfTemit  opinions  arc  entertained  as  to 
the  proper  season  fur  passing  the  Cape.  Captain  Hall 
prefers  the  simiiner  (that  Is,  the  winter  of  the  N.  hemi- 
sphere) on  account  of  the  greater  length  of  (lie  day.  and 
toe  comparatIvD  fewness  of  icebergs  and  floating  masses 
of  ice,  which  arc  always  dangerous.  S.  America, 

il.  Append.  16.) 

CAI'E  OK  GOOD  HOPE,  a celebrated  promontory 
near  the  S.W.  extremity  of  the  African  continent.  Ut. 
34"’i3'40"8.,  long.  18"32'25"K,  It  was  first  seen  by 
Europeans  (in  modem  times)  in  I486.  Bartholomew  do 
Diax,  a Portuguese  commander,  having  been  its  disco- 
verer. Diax,  however,  merely  saw  it  ; the  violence  t>f 
tbe  winds,  the  shattered  condition  of  his  ships,  and  tlie 
turbulence  of  his  crews,  prevented  him  from  doubling  it ; 
and  tiiese  circumstances  doubtless  Induced  him  to  name 
it  Cabo  Tbrmentoeo,  or  ‘'Stormy  Cape."  Itut  bis  sove- 
reign. John  1I-,  of  Portugal,  believing  it  to  be  at  or  near 
that  remote  extremity  of  Africa  which  tlie  Portuguese 
had  been  so  loM  enuearouiiog  to  roach.  dcslgn.*ite<l  it 
Cabo  di  liuena  Enerama,  of  which  the  name  we  give  It 
is  a translatirm.  Vasco  de  flama  doubled  it  in  I41r7,  after 
which  it  continued  for  more  than  a century  and  a half  to 
be  Indiscriminately  resoitetl  to  by  European  navigators. 
(For  the  rest  of  its  historv,  see  succeetling  article.) 

C-ves  or  Goon  Hork(CuLuMV  or),  an  extensive  co- 
lony, or  rather  tcriitory,  so  called  from  the  above  capo, 
belonging  to  Great  BrU-iln,  in  .S.  Africa,  comprising  the 
greater  portion  of  the  extremity  of  that  continent  S. 
of  lat.  2^30'.  and  Itctwcon  long.  17°  and  27°  30*  E.  It 
has  N.  tbe  cmintry  of  the  Busjesmans  (Bushmen),  Hot- 
tentots, Ac.,  from  which  it  is  separated  N.W.  hy  the 
Koussle  or  Sand  Kiver,  and  N.E.  for  a considerable  dis. 
tance  by  the  Nu-Garlep,  afterwards  called  the  Orange 
River;  K.  it  has  the  country  of  the  KaflTers  or  ('iffrcs, 
from  which  it  is  In  part  separated  by  tbe  Kri«kanna  River ; 
and  S.  and  W.  the  Indian  and  Atlanik  Oceans,  on  which 
it  has  a coast  line  of  about  1,150  m..  broken  by  numerous 
bays,  the  piincljuU  of  which  are  St.  Helena,  Haldanha, 
and  Table  Bays  on  the  W.,  and  False  Day,  St.  Sd>as- 
tian's,  Mussel.  Plettenburg,  St.  Francis,  and  .Msoa  Bays 
on  the  S.  coast.  I-cngth  of  the  tcriitory,  E.  to  \S  ..abiMt 
&50  m.;  average  breadth.  N.  to  S..  240  m..  giving  an  area 
of  nearly  I50.tx4)  so.  m.  Prm..  subdl>  l•lon•,  Ac.,  ac- 
cording to  tbe  ('ape  llegister  oi  1838,  are  as  follow  : — 
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SrsiMAiiY  of  the  Pupulailon. 


Maks. 

Females. 

Total. 

Wblto 

Klsi  U - • - 

Al.tAi 

XT.Vtjlf 

1 X4,e>4 

inoAVt 

61,A63 

*S,733 

7«AW 

.MSvvfk  and  r**id«nt  stnngtn  . . . . 

ri»  artpj  

tr'-on 

VrVJO 

(iraiHl  Total 

• 

Topofrrtpty.  — The  whole  countrj  con»liU  of  Ihree 
•urcrk»ive  |>late«u»  inrrriuinft  in  eicvwtiun  acconliofi  to 
their  ili»Uiire  from  Uie  sew.  and  x pwrat^  from  each 
other  by  as  mauT  chains  of  mounlaiits.  The  first  p^eat 
chain  ninnins  r'.  ai>d  W..  the  Lantte  Kloof,  or  Long 
Pass,  “ enrlos«*s  between  it  and  the  S.  coast  an  irregular 
b<‘lt  of  UihI  Iroin  'JotoGO  m.  in  wklth,  Indeote*!  by  several 
bays,  covereil  with  a di*er»  and  fertile  •4>il,  Intersected  bv 
numeriHii  streamlets,  well  clothed  with  grass  and  small 
arboreoiu  or  frutescenl  plants,  well  wo<xird  in  many 
parts  with  forest  trees,  supplied  with  frequent  rains,  and 
en.ioying.  on  account  of  Its  proximity  to  the  sea,  a more 
tndd  ami  equable  temperature  than  the  more  remote  and 
loteriur  parts  of  the  eoJunjr.’*  (Airrose.)  The  neat 
great  chain,  the  flroote  Zwarte  Bergen  (Great  Black 
Stount^n),  is  considerably  more  rugS’Hl  ami  lofty  than 
the  lirst,  reaching  sometimes  to  4.<Ni0ft  in  height,  and 
cmkisting  in  many  places  of  double  and  rren  treble 
ranges.  The  belt  or  terrace  mrinsed  between  It  and  the 
first  chain  U about  the  mean  width  of  that  httween  the 
first  and  the  sew.  Its  surface  It  scry  varied  ; it  is  composesi 
in  some  parts  of  barren  hills,  in  others  of  naked  arid 
plaint  of  clay,  railed  Aarroo,  and  again  in  others  of  fer- 
tile and  wvll'Waterod  patches  of  land.  The  temperature 
Is  here  less  uniform  than  in  the  grounds  skirting  the 
sea  The  third  great  mountain  chain,  the  Niewveidt 
Gi'birgte.  Iwtween  iat.3*i^and  S3^,  Is  continuous  towards 
the  E.  with  the  Schneouw-liergen  { Snow  Mountains),  the 
highest  range  In  S.  Ainca.  the  loftiest  summit  of  which 
is  estimated  at  not  less  than  Id.lXiO  (t.  In  height,  and  is 
covered  with  snow  for  nearly  half  the  irar.  Between 
this  and  the  se«'ond  chain  is  the  Cimtf  karroo^  an  arid 
desert  plain  nearly  300  m.  in  Iriurth  bv  from  hO  to  100  m. 
In  breadth.  **This  is  not  a sandy  plain,  and  boars  no 
n'X'iQblani'O  to  the  Sahara  or  Arabian  deserts.  It 
consists  of  a sort  of  tatile>land,  or  elevated  basin,  thinly 
covered  with  an  argillaceous  soil,  largely  Impregnated 
with  iron.  u|xm  a substratum  of  rock  or  gravel.  Some 
large  portions  of  it  are  perfoctlr  level,  but  in  others  the 
suffice  Is  diversified  by  slaty  hilts,  and  eminences,  some 
of  « hirb  would  ap)>car  considerable  save  for  the  lofty 
mountains  which  bound  the  Karroo  on  all  sides  except  to- 
wards the  K-,  where  It  extends  into  Camdeboo.  Us 
medium  helgiit  above  the  level  of  the  sea  is  estimated  at 
about  3,UbO  ft.  It  is  crossed  by  manv  beds  of  rivers,  or 
rather  torrents,  most  of  which  run  from  N.  to  S.,  and 
find  an  exit  far  their  waters  to  the  coast  through  a few 
breaks  in  the  S.  chain  of  mountains.  'I’hese  rivers, 
however,  are  for  the  greater  |iart  of  the  year  either  en- 
tirely driest  up  or  furnish  only  a few  scanty  pools  barely 
suiBclent  for  the  wild  animals,  sebras,  quaggas,  ostriches, 
*c.,  w hich  freuutfut  this  inhospitable  rMlun.  Not  unfre- 
qiM'iitly  even  those  brackish  pools  and  fountains  also  (ail. 
as  ssa*  the  Ciue  at  the  time  of  our  journey  ; and  then  the 
Karroo  tieconies  almost  Impatiable  by  man.  and  a large 
l»ortiun  of  It  uninliaiiitable  even  by  the  wild  beads. 

*'  In  such  a region,  where  rain  Is  rare,  and  dews  almost 
unknown,  the  vegetation  must  of  nrccsslty  be  at  all  limes 
extrtrmriy  scanty  : and  in  summer,  w hen  Uie  sun  has  dii^ 
the  soil  to  the  hardness  of  brick.  It  ceases  almost  entirely. 
Except  along  the  courses  of  the  lemporarv  liTrra,  which 
for  the  most  part  are  marked  by  a fringe  of  mimuus.  not  a 
tree  iiur  a bush  nor  a blade  of  grass,  decks  the  wide  ex- 
panse of  the  waste.  lo^w  stunted  shrubs  rrsembling 
hc.tth  ; numernus  speclee  of  fig  marirolds,  and  ice-plants 
imt-sembrf/anlMrmym),  ghaona-boecn  ( sofsofu ),  gorteria, 
avCers.  Ac.  : <tm«  sorts  of  prickly  euphorbia,  and  ocher 
sfU'Cuient  plants  ( and  bulbs,  whose  roots  nature  has  for- 
tiflevl  with  a tenfold  net  of  fibres  under  the  upper  rind,  to 
protect  them  during  the  long  droughts,  are  alone  able 
losubsiktinthearid  Karroo.  [Hiring  the  dry  season  even 
these  ap|H‘ar  to  be  for  the  most  part  parched  Into  a brown 
stuliblc,  thinly  scattered  over  the  Indurated  or  slaty  soil ; 
but  In  the  early  spring,  when  the  ground  becomes  moU- 
triM*d  with  the  fall  of  rain,  these  plants  rush  Into  vegr- 
Ution  with  a rapidity  that  looks  like  encliantincnt ; aixi 
in  a few  days  millions  of  floweri  of  the  most  brilliant  hues 
enamel  the  I'arth.  It  is  chiefly  at  this  tcaxHi,  when  the 
whole  dreary  waste  may  be  said  to  be  transformed  into  a 
vast  flower-garden,  that  the  rolnnists  of  the  Schneeuw- 
herg,  the  Niimwieidt,  the  Bokkeveldt.  and  the  Kogge- 
reidu  w h(»s« alpine  farms  are  then  chUlcHt  with  keon  frosts 
and  the  piercing  mountain  w Inds,  descend  into  the  Karroo 


to  pasture  their  herds  and  flocks  on  the  short-tired  re- 
getadon."  (/'r/ng/if’s  SAttekf$,  p.  »“.) 

From  the  W.  coast  the  country  asemds  fo  a thnflar 
manner  towards  the  interior  by  successive  plateaus, 
separated  by  mountain  chains,  the  lofUert  of  which,  the 
Hoggereldt  (Rye-field)  Mountains,  reach  to  upwards  of 
ft.  above  the  level  i>f  the  sea,  and  unite  about  long, 
with  Che  Nleuwveldt  chain.  To  the  N.  of  all,  and 
near  the  Itoundary  line  of  the  territory,  there  Is  a chain 
of  mountains,  the  height  of  which  is  estimated  at  9.000 
ft.  Tlie  whole  tract  of  country  to  the  N.  Is  much  more 
sandv,  barren,  and  thinly  inhabited,  than  that  to  the  E., 
which  seems  to  increase  in  beauty  and  fertility  in  pro. 
]>ortion  as  it  is  distant  from  the  Cape.  The  third  great 
chain  of  mountains  forms  the  watershed,  or  division 
between  the  streams  which  flow  N.  into  the  country  of 
the  Bosjesmans,  and  those  which  hare  a .S.  or  W.  rours* 
through  the  colonial  territory.  On  its  N.  side  rise  the 
Great  lUet,  Brook,  and  other  alBuenti  of  the  Orange 
River;  on  Its  S.  side,  the  Great  Doom  (Thom),  the 
Gamb^  or  Great  Lion,  Camtnos,  Sunday,  Great  Fish, 
and  other  rivers,  l*he  principal  streams  on  the  W. 
coast  are  the  Great  Berg  (nr  Mountain)  and  Olifant 
or  El('|>hant  River  ; both  are  navigable  by  smalt  craft 
for  about  ‘iO  m.  inland,  but  the  mouth  of  the  former  is 
choked  up  with  a bed  rif  sand,  and  that  nf  the  latter 
has  a reef  of  rocks  across  it.  The  chief  of  those 
which  discharge  themselves  on  the  S.  coast  are  the 
Brcede  or  Broad  River,  the  GauHts,  Camtnos,  Sun- 
day. and  Great  Fish  Rivers.  Nearly  all  of  them,  un- 
fortunately. have  bars  or  other  obstrurtlnns  at  their 
mouths,  rendering  (hem  In  great  part  useless  for  navU 
gallon.  The  Brt^  River,  however,  may  be  navigated 
by  small  craft  for  about  30  m..  and  Its  mouth,  which  is 
calleil  Port  Beaufort,  allows  vessels  of  tons  to  (*nter 
in  safety.  The  Gauritt,  formed  by  the  union  of  several 
otiier  streams,  is  in  the  rainy  irasofi  a large  and  rapid 
river ; but  in  the  summer  months  has  only  a very  weak 
current,  while  the  bar  at  its  mouth  is  then  generally 
dry.  The  ('amtiMn  has  within  its  liar  a wide  bwlti  deep 
enough  to  float  a ship  nf  the  line,  but  the  bar  itself  is 
fordable  at  full,  and  frequently  dry.  at  ebb-tute.  Be- 
sides the  above  there  are  a number  of  smaller  rivers; 
but.  for  the  most  part,  they  are  either  dried  up  during 
a part  of  the  year,  or  run  in  such  deep  chasms  as  to  be 
nearly  unserviceable. 

Considering  the  groat  extent  of  coast,  good  harbours 
are  few.  SahUnha  Hay. 66m.  N N.W.  Cane  Town,  Is 
by  far  the  most  commodilous.  Ships  lie  safely  in  Talilo 
Bay  at  Capo  Town  during  the  prevalence  of  the  S.  E. 
moukoons  from  Sept,  to  May;  iHit  after  this,  when  tho 
N.W.  winds  set  In,  they  are  ubligevi  to  rinort  to  Simon's 
Hay,  in  Kalst*  Bay.  Iwis  harbour  is  protrctetl  on  tho 
W.  by  the  piminsuia  of  the  Cape,  and  alTords  shelter  all 
lhe)eaf  roumi;  it  is  consequently  much  frequented  by 
our  shi|>f  of  war,  transports,  and  store-ships  in  tlieir 
voyages  to  and  froiii  the  n.  Indies,  and  is  the  station  nf 
the  Caiie  squadron.  Pletteiiburg’s  Bay  Is  open  to  the 
S.E.;  but  affords  safe  anehorage  in  8 or  10  fathoms 
water,  and  desirable  shelter,  during  strong  N.E.  or 
N.W.  gales,  to  vessels  InteiHlliig  to  make  Tahto  Bay, 
Algoa  Bay,  the  most  K.  but  une,  is  exposed  to  the 
prevailing  winds  : but  It  contains  good  anciioroge  ; Port 
Klixabcih,  ibepriodpal  port  next  to  Cape  Town  is  sekted 
on  it. 

(Vi/Ndfc.  — Though  in  general  temperate  and  healthy, 
the  climate  it  neither  steady,  agreeable,  nor  suitable  for 
agricultural  purposes.  In  the  K.W.  districts  rains,  in  the 
cold  season,  are  profuse  ; imt  In  summer  they  are  of  rare 
occurrence,  and  during  the  greater  part  of  that  season 
the  ground  is  parched  up  with  drought.  The  deficieury 
and  Irregularity  of  the  rains  arc,  in  fa<'t,  the  great  draw- 
backs on  the  colony.  In  tome  of  the  more  northerly 
tracts  bordering  on  the  Great  Karroo  there  has  occa- 
stonally  been  no  rain  for  three  years  together ; ami  even 
in  the  more  favoured  districts  of  Alhaiiy  and  Clten- 
hagr.  and  generally  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the 
colony,  the  rain,  when  it  does  come,  detrends  In  tor- 
rents that  swell  the  smallest  streams  to  an  extraordinary 
magnitude,  and  occasion  great  damage.  Sometimes  the 
S.E.  wind  is  really  a species  of  simoom,  and  Is  notonlr 
excesilvcly  hot,  but  is  loaded  with  Impalpable  smml.  w hich 
it  is  all  but  Impossible  to  shut  out ; but  as  the  breese 
rontiniHW,  it  gr^ually  cools,  and  usually,  in  about  24 
hours,  becom(*s  supportable.  The  mean  temp,  of  tlin 
year,  at  the  cap.,  Is  about  67|°  Fahr..  that  of  tho  coldest 
innmh  being  and  of  the  hottest  79-’.  Caue  Town  is 
■ customary  pi  tee  of  resort  for  invalids  from  India,  who 
certainly  benefit  by  tho  clionge;  though  perhaps  they 
have  Urn  led  to  vfsil  it  as  much  from  its  being  within 
the  limits  oftlie  K.  1.  f^mtpany's  cjiarter,  which  entitles 
servants  nf  the  I'ompaiiy  resident  there  to  full  pay,  as 
from  its  salubrity. 

The  beautiful  white  cloud  frequently  seen  during  the 
S.H.  mnutoun.  resting  on  Table  Mountniu,  and  thence 
called  the  **  Table  Cloth,"  Is  occasioned  by  tlie  cntMlcns- 
aliufi  uf  the  moisture  in  the  air,  cooled  by  contact  wltli 
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t!ie  mounUin.  Purina  the  preralence  of  thi>  pheno- 
ii.eDon.  the  coUl  «lr  often  runnes  down  the  lUlet  of  the 
mountain  vith  lucb  iinpctuucfty,  u to  be  faljii  to 
•hinpiag  In  the  bey.  HalUaturirt  are  orcAilonally  very 
vtulont  anti  dritrurtive.  Owing  probably  to  it*  ele- 
vation, the  cold  of  winter  in  the  (ireat  Karroo  I*  rauili 
more  aevere  than  could  have  been  antb  lpated  from  lu 
latitiKle.  (>Sec  Ctipe  Aimanac ^or  1H3M.&C.) 

lirvioa,  tMiMfTtUi.  Ar.  — The  general  geological  cha* 
racter  oTihe  Copv  U that  of  a region  uf  MiwUtone  reatlog 
upon  a baae  of  granite.  In  proportion  as  tlie  latter 
rock  if  near  the  turlarc,  as  rKrurt  mi  and  round  Table 
.Mountain,  springs  are  abundant  i but  wherever  tlic 
granite  li«  at  a coiisklerablo  dc|Hh.  as  U the  rase 
thrmighout  a great  iMirtion  uf  the  country,  the  contrary 
obtains.  The  territory  generally  Miffuri  from  a defi- 
ciency of  water.  IJmestune  U found  in  the  K.  t clays 
and  sand  of  various  kinds  compose  most  of  the  surface  of 
the  plains;  an  alluvial  loam  and  black  peat  mould  are 
very  abundant  in  some  of  the  lands  skirting  the  sea. 
Very  pure  and  white  alum ; sait|>etre  and  salt,  with 
which  the  ground  in  some  of  the  N.  parts  of  Gntaf 
liclnet  and  In  the  Great  Karroo  are  impregnated,  coal, 
Iron,  galena,  argentllerous  lead,  a little  com>«r,  cornelians. 
blofHistonc.  Ac.,  are  amongst  the  chief  mlticral  products. 
Sulphurous,  nitrous,  and  other  mineral  springs,  are  not 
riu-e,  and  several  natural  salt-pans  esirt  at  a considerable 
distance  from  the  coast.  In  Beaufort  district 
remains  of  the  mammoth  have  been  met  with.  ( Mod. 
Trar.  ^e.) 

VfgftabU  /*rorf«f/s.  — The  Flora  of  the  Cape  Is  very 
rtnunrkable  ; its  S|>ecies  are  extremely  numerous,  varlca, 
and  clcgaui ; but  they  want  the  aroma,  whose  sweet- 
ness lills  (he  flower-gardens  uf  Knrope.  Bulbous  plants 
are  particularly  plentiful  ; and  the  tribes  of  itta,  irtt, 
afUMA‘li2a,  uladfoluM,  amargUit,  and  geranium,  aro  both 
alxindant  and  Itcautiiul ; and  some  of  tiie  most  magni- 
ficent plants  (hat  adorn  our  gardens  and  greenhouses 
arc  brought  from  this  part  nf  the  world.  Mtill,  how- 
ever. as  Malle-Bnin  has  judiciously  remarked,  **the 
vegtriatlon  of  the  Cape  Colony  dcHt  not  satisfy  either 
the  eye  or  the  Ideas  of  a KurucM-AU.  Kocks  arm  sands 
every  where  prevail.  The  nolils  are  setwtrated  by 
deserts;  the  green  turf,  scattered  and  thin,  no  where 
presents  a close  sward;  the  furests.  Ailed  with  pointed 
tn*e«,  have  neither  a delicious  c«K>loeM  nor  a solcmu 
darkness."  (Book  70.)  The  Ca|«  olive  tree,  and  the 
topkora  (a  tree  like  the  ash),  furnish  some  wood  for 
Joinery ; but,  except  on  the  K.  frontier,  in  the  distr.  of 
fleorge,  and  in  some  spots  near  False  Bay,  there  is 
aeocrally  a great  deficiency  of  timber  and  fire-wood. 
The  only  spontaneous  vegetable  product  tliat  Is  turned 
to  much  account.  Is  the  aloe,  which  grows  over  a large 
surface  In  the  distr.  of  Zwellendam,  and  for  which  the 
farmers  somctlmea  get  as  much  as  20/.  a load  at  Cape 
Town. 

//msmu/s.  — The  elephant,  rhinoceros,  hippopotamus, 
lion,  leopard,  hywna.  jackall.  selira.  quagga,  masked 
Im.'U'.  antelopes  of  various  kinds,  moiikeM,  racoons, 
squirrels.  Ac.,  are  tuulvet  of  the  <'a|,e ; but  manv  of 
these  have  now  become  comparatively  rare,  at  feast 
wlthio  tlie  old  limits  and  accessible  dUtricta  of  the 
colony.  The  rhinooems  is  oearly  extirpated  ; the  hip- 
popotamus U ftmnd  only  In  the  Great  Fish  and  Kel 
rivers ; mod  the  elephant  and  lion  have  retired  from  all 
the  old  settled  dUtrlrts.  Leopards  and  hyrnas  are  still, 
however,  by  no  means  uncommon,  particularly  in  the 
eastern  districts,  and  are  rxcmilngly  voracdous  and 
destructive.  The  Cape  buffiiUi  ( llo$  Coj^)  Is  a power- 
fill  and  a formidable  animal,  which  nas  not  hitherto 
been  tamed,  and  is  probably  untamvable.  Antelopes  of 
all  kinds  aie  exceeuingiy  numerous  ; and  It  Is  said  that 
as  many  as  fi.UOU,  lu/KXl.  and  even  40.000  springboks 
have  sometimes  been  seen  bounding  along  in  a single 
herd  1 Kagles.  vultures,  and  other  Targe  Mrds  are  met 
with.  In  tlie  Great  Karroo,  and  along  the  skirts  of  the 
N.  deserts,  the  ostrich  Is  abundant : it  Is  occasionally 
seen  in  large  flocks,  and  is  eanriy  hunted  for  the  sake  of 
its  plumage,  which  meets  with  a ready  and  advantageous 
sale.  It  is  wry  wary  and  dIArult  to  come  near:  small 
birds  are  numerous  and  lieautiful,  but  deficient  In  sMig. 
Lizards  and  other  species  of  amphibia  are  mot  with  ; 
and  the  serpent  tribe  is  both  numerous  and  dangerous. 
Some  rivers  are  well  stocked  with  flvh;  iiut  in  general 
this  is  not  the  cose,  a consequence  prohabir  of  the 
greater  number  of  the  rivers  being  nearly  dried  up  in 
the  hot  season.  A particular  variety  of  locust  (UryUut 
derattator,  LIch.)  occasionally  commits  dreadful  ra- 
vages. They  always  come  from  the  N..  and  are  iro 
doubt  bred  in  the  interminable  deserts  of  the  interior. 
Their  Inroails  appear  to  be  periodical.  They  are  de- 
voured by  the  Bushmen  and  Hottentots. 

— The  European  inhabltanu  consist  In  part  of 
the  English  authorities  and  English  settlers  ; but  the 
maiority  ore  of  Dutch.  Genrwn.  or  French  origin,  being 
the  de^ndants  of  the  original  settlers.  The  blacks 
are  HottcnioU  and  Kadhrs ; the  remaining  portion  of 


the  pop.  consists  of  Malar*  and  A friramliTs  (the  offspring 
of  a black  woman  and  a Ihitch  father).  I'he  Dutch.  In 
the  more  civilised  dUtricti,  are  iiistinguUhed  for  so- 
briety, pri^nce,  ainl  economy,  and  hy  their  hos]>ita]ity 
and  benevmence  towards  whites  ; but  various  travellers, 
aiKl  Mr.  Barrow  In  particular,  have  given  a very  unfa- 
vourable picture  of  the  iamrs.  or  rarmeri  of  the  interior, 
describing  them  as  indolent,  rude,  and  brutal  in  their 
manrters.  and  cruel  and  unfeeling  towards  their  sLaves 
atxl  the  native  inhabitants.  But  whatever  of  truth  may 
be  In  these  statements  Is  accounted  for  by  the  circum- 
stances under  whicii  the  btiurs  are  placed,  at  a great 
distance  from  each  uthcr.  and  leading  in  general  a pas- 
toral semi'harbarous  Ule.  We  believe  that  there  Is 
really  no  ground  whatever  for  accusing  the  Dutch  of 
unusual  barbarity  in  tlieir  intercourse  with  the  na- 
tives. In  this  re«|>ect  they  are  unfortunately  quite  on  a 
level  with  other  Fiiroitean  natluiis.  And  those  who  read 
the  works  of  Dr.  Fhlllp  and  Mr.  Pringle,  and  the  oAdal 
papers  with  regard  to  the  late  Kafier  war,  will  must  pro- 
bably be  of  opinion  that  we,  at  all  events,  have  no  very 
peculiar  right  to  censure  them.  We  have  elsewhere 
given  pretty  full  accounts  of  the  Hottentots  and  KaiTers. 
Like  other  savagn  and  uncivilised  tribes,  they  have 
both,  but  MpccUly  tho  Hottentots,  suffered  severely 
from  the  settlement  of  whites  among  them,  by  whom 
they  have  l>em  despoiled  of  tbclr  landit;  and  those  that 
were  not  extirminaU'd  or  driven  into  the  desert,  were 
reduced  to  a slate  uf  substantial  slavery.  At  length, 
however,  the  British  government  intcrymsed  hi  favour 
of  the  ualives  ; and  by  an  order  in  c«ninril  dated  the 
lAth  uf  Jan.  iM'in,  placra  them  on  (he  same  footing.  In 
respect  of  civil  rights,  as  the  other  free  subjects  oi  the 
colony.  This  wise  and  liberal  measure  m^e  less  Im- 
mediate change  than  was  anticipated  in  the  condition  of 
the  natives.  They  can  no  longer,  indeed,  be  flogged  at 
tlie  pleasure  of  their  masters,  nor  their  children  mrribly 
taken  from  them,  nor  be  sold  along  with  the  estates 
on  w hich  ihev  lived ; hut  In  other  respects  their  cou- 
dltioQ  is  nearly  the  same.  They  contiuue  to  be  with- 
out consideration  lu  society,  and  arc  now,  as  formerly, 
the  servants  of  the  colonists  ; who  employ  them,  partly 
as  cultivators,  but  mostly  as  shepherds  and  herds- 
men. occupations  for  which  they  aro  extremely  well 
fitted. 

The  Kaffers  on  the  K.  border  are  both  physically  and 
mentally  a superior  people  to  the  llottentou,  ano  less 
easily  subdiml.  The  K.  |iart  of  the  BriUih  territory 
has  tmn  at  dltfcrcnt  tlmis  much  harassed  by  them,  and  iti 
1K3.%  it  suffered  very  seveirly  from  one  of  their  Invasions, 
provoked,  as  has  been  alleged,  by  tt*o  encroachment*  of 
the  colonists.  It  Is,  wc  are  afraid,  in  vain  to  expect 
that  the  conflicting  Interests  of  the  colonists  and  (lie 
aborigines  should  ever  be  reconciletl.  or  t>iat  European 
civilisation  should  ever  take  any  firm  root  amongst  the 
latter.  Very  little  communication  takes  place  brtween 
the  negron,  .Afrtcaoders,  and  Malays,  each  race  holding 
the  others  in  I'oniempt.  {FrimgU'M  Sirlekt  f ; 7'Aompson's 
TVoe.ll. ; Uuarterlg  Hfrirtr;  Catpe  ia  UiUrr.Stc.) 

Agriculture. — According  to  tlie  oAdal  retunis  lor 
Ik3-t,  the  land  In  cultivation  In  the  tolony  Is  estimated 
at  about  324.0(0  acre*,  of  which  l24,4m  were  in  wheat, 
46.62G  in  barley,  13.^  in  rye.  4b.C4^  In  oats,  3iUiA4  in 
vineyards  and  gardens,  Ac.  The  pasture  land  was,  at 
the  same  time,  estimated  at  IT.-^IO.UO  acn*s,  and  the 
waste  land  at  0,757.000  acres.  {Colonial  ^/«nis  for 
lM3j  Board  qf  Trade  Fapert.)  The  crop  lands  aro 
principally  situated  In  the  diitrirts  of  Worcester.  Melleii- 
bosrh,  aiui  the  ( ape  in  the  W’.  and  In  Altamy  In  the  K. 
Agriculture  is  in  a liockward  state,  though,  perhajis,  not 
so  much  so  as  is  usually  stat4?d.  The  taiors  arc  Uidus- 
trkms,  sober,  and  parsimnntous  ; but  they  are.  at  tlio 
same  time,  strongly  attached  to  arH  ient  habits  and  rou- 
tine practices.  Mtter  implements  have,  however,  been 
Introduced,  and  various  imiirovmicnts  effected  of  late 
years.  Agriculture  is  Injurra  by  the  Dutch  law  of  suc- 
cession, which,  by  dividing  a man’s  property  equally 
among  his  children, hinders  the  accumulation  of  capital 
in  masses,  and  the  formation  of  pro)>er  fanning  t'sta- 
bllshments.  {Tkomp*on'$  TraveU,  p.  3M.  4to.  <d. ) In 
some  limited  districts  the  toil  is  very  fertile,  and  the 
crops  and  quality  of  the  grain  excellent ; but  the  greater 
part  of  the  arable  land  is  but  of  indifferent  quality,  and 
the  crop*  arc  very  liable  to  be  injured  by  droughts,  hail- 
storms. rust,  Ac.  It  would  appear,  from  the  official 
returns  already  referred  to.  that  124.500  acres  in  wheat, 
in  |Kfl3,  produced  only  52H.I47  bushels  I But  this  must 
evidently  be  an  error,  as  a return  of  less  than  h iHtshels 
an  acre  would  not  defray  the  expense  of  cultivation. 
Probably  mmidt  (a  muid  is  equal  to  about  3 bushels)  are 
meant  t and  even  on  this  hypothesis,  tb«  return  would 
be  very  Imllfferent. 

The  farms  occupied  by  graxlers  are  often  of  very  great 
extent,  comprising  from  3.U.I0  to  in.ooo  acres  and  tin- 
ward* : tiio*e  In  tillage  are  comparatively  small.  Tno 
boors  are,  fnr  the  most  part,  proprietors  nf  the  farms 
which  they  occupy,  paying  a quit  rent  to  govemmeut  a* 
Mm3 
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thp  original  ownor  of  the  toll.  Such  a thing  aj  hod  oti 
rent,  from  the  nirner  to  another,  is  almost  unknown. 
The  traniifer  of  land  from  uno  individual  to  another  U 
rfr<‘tled  with  the  uimoit  facilitj^.  and  “ withou^he  pos- 
slbilitj  of  fraud.”  Pruperty  seldom  remains  long  In  one 
fainiijr.  Owing  to  the  law  of  etjiial  siiccesiioD,  farms  are 
fr<H|iicntiy  sold  on  the  death  of  the  owner  { aometimes 
the  whole  is  purchased  bv  one  smi,  but  it  Is  freoueotly 
split  into  parts.  Hence  there  is  here,  as  Mr.  Colwrooke 
says,  no  attachment  to  or  preference  of  one’s  natire 
place  : so  much  land  of  such  a qualliy,  or  worth  so  much, 
no  matter  where,  is  the  only  thing  a Cepe  Dutchman 
cares  for  I (Cape  im  h'i'i.  p.  104.) 

The  vineyards  are  mostly  in  the  rlcintty  of  the  Cape, 
where  the  vlne^growers  occiipj  freehold  farms  of  about 
120  acres  each.  The  vine  ( t'l/ts  wmi/'rret)  has  been  long 
Introdurcsl  to  the  Cape,  and  has  for  a len^hened  period 
been  cultivated  with  more  or  less  aUctition.  The  cuU 
ture.  however,  made  no  great  progress  till  INIS,  when 
the  duty  on  Ca|>«  wines  im|>orte<l  into  this  country  w as 
reduced  to  a third  part  of  the  duty  lev  ied  on  the  whies 
of  Portugal  and  bpain.  Uut,  eacepting  Cimstantla, 
Cape  wine,  whether  Truin  the  vines  being  planted  in  an 
unsuitable  soil,  or  from  a want  of  care  In  the  prr}»ara> 
tlon  of  the  wine,  or  Ixgli.  has  an  earthy  taste,  and  Is 
generally  very  inferior ; and  the  convcs^uencc  of  this 
reuuitiun  ot  ibe  duty  ha*  inerety  been  to  increase  the 
quantity  grown  aixl  Imiiorted.  without  In  any  degree 
Improving  its  qindity,  and  to  ronke  It  be  employed  as  a 
cheap  and  convenient  menstruum  for  adulterating  more 
expeiulvc  wines.  It  were  well,  therefore,  were  this  flctl- 
Cious  encouragement  withdrawn,  and  Cape  wine  charged 
with  tile  same  duty  as  other  wuie.  At  present  the  average 


consumption  airmuiit*  to  r.t»>iut  •‘iSfl.OOO  gallons  a rear  ; of 
which  we  lielievc  two  thirds  or  more  la  employed  tw 
adulterate  sherry  and  Madeira. 

ConiLantu  i*  uriMun  <-d  on  a farm  of  that  name  at  the 
B.  base  of  Table  M 'untain,  K or  9 m.  from  Ca^«  Town. 
Its  soil  consists  of  d('rom|Mtsei)  sandstone,  and  li  ciwi- 
■equently  more  aiulogous  to  the  soils  which  prudurw 
flue  wine  In  Kumpe  than  tho  richer  cUyey  soils  where 
the  ordinary  vin^ariU  arc  planted.  Greater  care  Is 
■lao  taken  in  the  prtwluctlon  of  the  wine,  and  In  con- 
sequence of  tht^se,  and  protmhiy  other  causes.  It  Is  very 
superior.  It  is  luscious,  sweet,  ha*  a strong  flavour, 
and  being  produced  in  limited  ouantHle*  only,  frichc* 
a pretty  nigh  price.  It  is  prubaMr.  however,  that  C«>o- 
Btantia,  or  a wine  closcdy  auproechlng  to  It,  might  be 
produced  in  other  |>aru  of  the  colony,  were  sufficient 
pains  taken.  ( N^mtrrMom  on  fPi^s,  p 2^.,  Ac.) 

in  Item,  1.2M  acres  were  under  poUMoes,  which  yield  two 
ccoM  a year.  The  fruits  of  N.  Buropevas  cherries  and 
applm,  have  somewhat  degenerated,  but  flgs,  apricots,  al- 
monds. and  oranges  are  as  good  as  in  Pranre.  Grants  are 
particularly  goovl  on  theW.  ctMSSt.  Tobacco  surre«'us  well 
except  in  clayey  soils,  or  in  situations  ex|H>sod  to  the  M. 
B.  winiU:  but  ilt  culture  is.  notwithstanding,  ronlirH-d 
within  Tcry  narrow  limits.  Tea  was  Introduced  by  Uie 
Dutch,  and  some  was  raised  of  a tolerably  good  uuality  ; 
but.  how  favourable  soever  in  other  rcf]>octs.  labour  is 
too  dear  in  the  Cai>e  erdony  to  allow  of  tea  being  made 
a profitable  article  of  riiliurc.  Dried  fruit  ana  aloca 
are  Important  articles  of  cx{N)rt. 

A return  of  agricultural  tuuduee  for  some  of  the  dis- 
tricts is  given  in  the  C/tpt  yfnn.  /h'gijtcr.  for  l>v3*.  We 
regret  tl^,  in  many  rest'ccis.  It  Is  so  Incomplete. 
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The  remainder  of  the  productive  surftre  Is.  as  has 
been  said,  chirfiy  pasture  land,  and  the  Otfw 

t’lves  thu  following  as  the  numbers  of  live  st'jck  be- 
onging  to  some  of  the  chief  gnulng  districts. 
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The  climate  Is  not  uniuitable  for  ihrcp.  and  great 
rr.dr*avours  are  making  to  improve  the  bn-txl  by  the  in 
triiduction  of  merinos  from  BogI.-ind  and  Australia. 
The  native  breed  of  sheep  is  very  Inferior;  it  Is  re- 
markable only  for  the  size  of  the  tail,  witich  sometimes 
weighs  20  1b«.:  Its  wool  is  go<Kl  fur  n(<4hiii2.  Uut  the 
wool  of  the  Capo  merinos  fetches  ahighprli-e.  Goats, 
which  are  very  numerous,  serve  for  tlie  food  of  the 
Hottentot  fltnn-servaiits  ; oxen  arc  uietl  for  draught  in  j 
large  tc-ams.  Herd*  of  ail  these  animals  w.-vuder  during  the  i 
day  over  Urge  grazing  farms  of  from  fi.iso  to  acres,  | 
and  at  night  ore  shut  up  in  krruifi.  or  ImloMires.  Hogs  i 
attract  only  a small  snare  of  attetit<o:i,  Iml  turkeys,  | 
goese,  ducHf.  and  other  poiillrv,  are  reannl  iu  gro.il  ; 
numbers,  (^orroir,  H. ; /ii'r/cr,  Grogr.  G^acroic,  p.  Idl, 
1G2. : t’rwm  IN22;  .Vorf.  Tror.,  iff.) 

FisHfriff,  Minfs,  Ac.— .The  fisheries  are 

somewhat  lmpr>rtant.  In  IKVi,  47  boats  were  I'mployed 
in  the  whale,  seal.  Ac.  hsheries,  and  during  that  year, 
IN  whales.  GN  teals,  and  other  fi-h  were  taken,  tlicir  total 
valiK*  amounting  to  .3.541d.  Mining  imliutry  has  made 
little  progress ; but  slate,  lime,  and  Imilding  stone  are 
quarried.  .Almost  every  farmer  In  the  Interior  make* 
hli  own  candles  and  sesap.  the  alkali  ncce*!,ary  for  the 
latter  being  furnished  by  the  consumption  of  a kind  of 
$aUola,  which  grows  plentifully  on  such  ports  of  the 
waste  tracts  as  are  at  ah  watered.  The  otlier  manufac- 
ture* are  mostly  cvinfined  to  thove  of  leather,  hats,  snuff, 
■addles,  tiles,  rope,  and  a few  other  arlleh's  of  a necessary 
kind;  a few  wind,  water,  and  snw-niilU  now  exist  in 
most  of  tb*  districts,  and  in  Cape  Town  there  Is  a steam 


finur-mlll.  There  are  several  hrewerlrs  and  spirit  dfs- 
lUicrie*,  which,  as  well  as  other  manufacturing  c*la- 
blishmenii,  aro  most  numerous  iu  the  W.  part  of  tiia 
territur)’. 

Commerce.— The  cultivators  of  tho  Interior  send  their 
surplus  agricultural  produce,  wool,  butter,  soap,  camllrv, 
ovirich  feathers,  skins,  &c.,  to  the  priucipal  towns  at 
staled  lolervali.  and  Lake  back  in  return  Kurnpean  manu. 
foctures,  tobacco,  brandy,  coffee,  Ac.  The  cnief  foretKn 
Imports  of  the  colony  consist  of  woollens,  cottons,  hard- 
ware, earthenware,  fire-arms,  furniture,  paper,  bivoks, 
h.'iberdashery,  soap,  and  portions  of  moot  (Hirer  art1rU*s 
in  use  in  the  1).  Kingdom,  |d«'ce  goods ; sugar  and  UmW 
timber  from  India;  tea  from  Chitu;  sugar  from  the 
Mauritius,  Ac.  The  i>rlnci|>id  articles  of  export  are  — 
wiite*.  corn  to  (lie  Maviritius  and  Kio  Janeiro,  hides, 
skins,  horns,  salted  provisions,  horses,  wool,  bntltr, 
ivory,  whale  oil,  aloes,  argoi.  Ac.  The  bidet,  skins, 
and  horns  come  chiefly  from  the  B.  province.  Tho 
salt  beef  and  other  cured  meals  are  good,  and 

are  largely  exported  to  the  Mauritius.  The  export  of 
wool  has,  for  some  years  past,  been  greatly  on  the  in. 
crease,  and  it  it  pruhabic  that  it  will  in  time  bcome  m>e 
of  the  greatest  and  im>«t  profitable  staples.  We  tut>)oin 
an  account  of  tho  quantity  and  value  of  the  principal  ar- 
ticles of  colonial  produce  vxportud  from  the  t'ai>e  colony 
iu  1N36. 
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Thf  ^nfs  atnnont  of  the  trade  in  lS34i  wax  ax  fullowi: 


I'xclutlvc  of  »«ppllea  to  H.  M.’x  nary.  Ac.,  which 
aiTioui)tc«l  to  3,(N-^4 

During)  the  »ame  year.  4Wj  »iiip«  entered  the  dlffe'cnt 
pofti  of  tilt*  cuiony,  hating  a united  toiinaj:e  nf  134.S75 
tun*  ; eutw.'trd  Itouiid  *hi|M  -(Tfi,  tonne-;e  ]3n,3is  tonx. 

Maumrtt,  The  weights  (tenrr  illy  in  uic 
arc  th«c  wlileh  were  introduced  by  tl;o  Dutch.  Some 
of  these  arc  ax  foUuwx  : — 

{.«m  - 

MnU  (4  kctwfirU)  " ' • • • 


J.T3jcu«r 

Awn 

Ankw 

FtMk 

HI* 


3 Imp.  butlieli  near! j 
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9I'G 


- - 

— 7-9  — 

— 0-41H6  — 

— loo  KnalUh  jarris 
- M 100  Enflikh  arret. 

« 

Therein  in  circulation  it  mrhislTpljr  British.  There 
wax  ettiniated.  In  IW.  to  be  MO.onn/  gold  and  silver  cir- 
culating inediiim  : the  amount  of  pater  currency  in  the 
same  year  was  set  down  at  I9h.74fV.  (Cape  ItcuisKr, 
lh3h.)  The  iMkjicr  ria-doUar  is  worth  lx.  («/. 
pHhlic  Rrrmnf  i#  derived  from  cudom  duties  of  3 

rerrent.  nn  BrltUh  good*  arriving  in  BritUh  b»ttt>ms,  and 
0 per  ctml.  on  all  other*,  various  lirenscs,  auriion  and 
transfer  duties,  port  dues,  land  store  and  rents.  |>o*t.'igc, 
axtesvrd  taxes.  tUhes,  and  duties  on  stock  and  nroiiuce. 
Interest  of  money  in  the  gnvermncnit  banks,  discount*. 
Ac.,  toll*  and  ferries,  fines,  Ac.  It  amounted,  in  1836, 
to  |hM,>:S7/. ; thepubltc  ext>eiiditure  for  the  same  rear  was 
147.5711/.,  eNcliifive  of  (liat  incurred  In  I'ligland  on 
accfHini  of  the  colony. 

• TAc  Gi'rrrnnteni  is  rested  in  a gorrmor.  with  a salary 
offi.fW/.  per  ann.,  nominated  by  tne  crown,  ami  as*l»trd 
I7  nn  executive  cotmrii  coniposed  of  the  connnamirr  of 
tlie  forees,  the  chief  justice,  audiior-wncral,  trea*iirer, 
and  areo'intant-general.  A leglslatire  council,  com- 
posed  of  fire  otflclal  and  an  unllmued  number  of  unofiiciAi 
men  bers,  has  been  established  by  the  gim-rummt  in 
Kngland,  the  debates  of  which  are  carricAl  on  with  o|>en 
doors.  K.ieh  prov.  is  administercKl  by  a lieutenant-gn- 
vertior,  ami  each  district  bv  a civil  commUslurM-r.  *uli«i)r- 
dinatr  to  whom  are  the  field  comets,  ma^strnte*  iu|’cr- 
Intending  tracts  of  country  IS  or  30  m.  in  circuit  each, 
with  jurisdiction  In  trifling  dispute*,  and  iww  er  to  call 
out  the  burghers  of  tliHr  fleld-cometcy  nmu-d.  These 
magistrates,  unites  on  the  Kaffer  frontier,  receive  no  xa- 
larr.  tmt  are  exempted  fmm  all  direct  taxes. 

JsuOce  is  administered  br  a supreme  court  of  judica- 
ture. presided  over  by  a chief  Justice,  wlih  a sabiry  of 
2.NI0/.,  ami  three  puisne  judges/whose  salaries  are 
a year,  a high  sherifT.  and  deputy  sherifik  for  (rach  dlfrtrict, 
a court  of  vice-admiralty,  police  ami  matrimonial  courts. 
Ac.  Civti  and  crimltuU  circuit  courts  are  held.  The  laws 
in  operation  are  a modiflcatlon  of  the  Dutch  civil  and 
rriromal  code,  and  “ Statutes  of  India,*'  c*tabllshed  be- 
fore nur  taking  pofsexrion  of  the  colony,  and  supplied, 
wlnm  found  deficient,  by  the  Corpiu  Juiii  0'r//ix.  Trial 
Ijt  jury  in  criminal  caM'i  has  U'cn  establishe*!.  The 
Dutch  language,  formerly  used  in  courts  of  law,  has 
been  supersede  hy  the  English.  : 
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I Ih’t'gfitr,  rr't/cfl.'/jn,  Ac.  — The  Dutch  and  Pnptl'h 
I Kcfurimxl  Lutheran,  hiunan  Cnth.,  aod  Presh)  rerian 
’ chureht**  in  the  C.-i|*e  are  all  entirdyor  in  pari  siifit>orted 
by  the  govermm-iil.  There  are  numerous  missiitnary 
sch(H)Is  : mid  I.an«-atlrl)in.  and  other  free  schoola 

, in  earh  dislrict,  wliieli,  in  lK3(i,  were  attended  by  i.&^9 
I pupils,  and  recelrrd  the  support  of  the  g«rvemment  to 
I the  amount  of  1 .4itj/.  A joint  stock  Institution,  enlttled 
the  **  .South  Afrlean  Cullege,"  with  five  profexsurs,  wax 
estAblished  at  Cape'I'own  in  1839. 

TAf  IHiUtarjf  Force  consists  of  three  regtx.  of  Infantry, 
the  head-quarters  of  two  liHog  at  Cape  Town,  and  of  the 
other  at  (iraham'x  Tuwn  ; a detachment  of  royal  artillery, 
a party  of  the  roval  engineers,  and  a regiment  of  mounted 
rim-nirn.  termed  the  Capo  cavalry,  the  privates  and  no*' 
coininissinned  odicers  of  w hich  are  principally  Hottento*  s 

The  naval  force  is  under  the  command  of  a re  u* 
bln.lral.  with  autbority  along  tlie  F..  and  W.  coasts  of 
AfrUa.  and  the  Mauritius  and  -St.  Helena. 

'I'l»e  possession  of  this  colony  is  Important  from  its 
being,  as  It  were,  the  key  of  the  Inalan  Ocean,  and 
funimig  a drpAt  whence  bhtps  and  troops  may  l<e  de- 
i|tairhed  witli  fadhiy  atidcxi>editlnn  to  most  juirUin  S. 
India,  the  K.  .'\rchipblagn.  ajul  Australia.  It  Is  proliable, 
too.  that  in  time  it  may  become,  intrinsically,  a valunhic 
colony  t though,  from  the  Uroited  extent  of  its  fertile 
land,  ami  the  other  disadvantages  attending  It,  a rapid 
progrt'vs  need  not  he  looked  for.  The  average  number 
of  eniigr.'uus  leaving  the  U.  Kingdom  for  the  Cape  of 
Good  Ihipe,  during  the  six  years  ending  with  1837.  bax 
been  333  a }*ear. 

Histart/.  In  lf>30,  two  P.ogUsh  E.  India  commanders, 
by  a proclamation  dated  from  Saldanha  Bay,  took  pos- 
session of  the  Cape  in  the  name  of  Great  Britain ; but 
no  settlement  was  subsequently  established  by  the  F.n« 
glish,  and  in  KWIO,  the  Ca|>e  promontory  was  colonist 
by  (Ite  Dutch,  who  afterward*  made  settlements  in  SaU 
danha  Bay  and  elfcwhere  ( and  diiregarding,  tike  other 
colonising  adventurers,  the  rights  of  tne  original  Inhabit- 
ant*. gradually  extended  their  encmarhmentx.  till  their 
territory  reAched  nearly  to  the  boundaries  of  that  of  tho 
British  ti  rritory  at  present.  In  1793.  the  English  took 
possession  of  ihc  Capo  ; but  at  the  peace  of  Arotrnx,  la 
iM4.  restored  it  to  its  former  masters.  In  IMjt!,  it  was 
again  taken  hy  the  English,  to  whom  it  wax  floalW  ceded 
in  I HI  5, 

CAPE  TOWN',  a sen-roft  town  of  S.  Africa,  the  cap. 
of  a xmall  dUtr.  and  of  the  above  described  British  ter- 
ritory. on  its  S.  W.  cxi-aKt,  S.  shore  of  Table  Bay,  at 
the  foot  of  Table  Mountain,  alMuit  32  m.  N.  from  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hone  ; lat.  33®  ifi  ' S.,loog.  I«o  21'  K. 
Pop.  (IH3H,  incluaing  Its  diftr.)  19,743,  of  whom  14,041 
were  w hltes,  and  6,7U3  negro  apprentices.  It  is  regularly 
laid  out,  ami  c(«vt^ns  several  good  squares ; its  streets, 
which  are  straight  and  wide,  cross  eoch  other  at  right 
angles,  many  of  them  being  watered  ^ canals,  and 
planted  on  either  side  with  trees,  in  the  Dutch  fashion. 
Ilousf'*,  mostlr  of  brick  or  red  granite,  are  “ flat  roofed, 
and  chiefly  white,  with  green  windows ; they  are  spacious 
and  Convenient,  having  an  elevated  terrace,  here  called  a 
stock,  in  front,  and  small  gardens  bcliind,  usually  with  a 
trelllage  clothed  with  vines.'*  {Coiebrooke.')  t/pon  the 
shore,  at  the  E.  extremity  of  the  town,  is  the  casUe,  a 
l>TDtagonal  fortress  of  considerable  strength,  containing 
some  public  oflices,  barracks,  Ac.,  and  having  outworks 
which  command  both  the  bay  and  thii  roods  to  the 
country.  On  tJio  W.  tide  of  the  town.  Talile  Bay  is  de- 
feiuliHl  by  four  bitteries,  placed  round  and  on  the  bill 
called  the  l.ion's  Hump;  on  its  E.  side,  the  town  is  pro- 
tected l>y  fortified  lilies  of  defence. 

Tho  principal  public  buildings  are  tho  government 
house,  with  extensive  gardens,  the  burgher  senate  house, 
barrack*,  commercial  exchange,  custom  house,  tow  n and 
dislr.  gaol,  military  dep6t,  tax  office,  English,  Dutch,  Lu- 
theran, and  Presbyterian  churches,  K.Cath,.lndcpe^cnt 
Wcslt-yaii.  and  missionary  chapels.  Somerset  Hospital, 
and  two  «>(hcrs,  IIh*  theatre,  Freemasons’  Lod^,  oouth 
.African  ('ollege,  police  office,  Ac.  Cape  Town  Utheieat 
of  the  supreme  court  of  justice  for  the  colony,  the  Vice- 
Admiralty  Court,  a court  for  the  recovery  of  small  debts, 
a goi  eminent  bank,  called  the  I-uoibard  Discount  Bank ; 
ami  eonUinsa  savings' bank,  a public  library,  four  public 
free  schools,  and  many  literary,  scientific,  religious,  and 
bcoeroicnt  associations.  The  town  and  diitr.  contain 
several  water-mills,  tanneries,  hat,  candle,  snuff  and 
snap  facturk.*!,  an  iron  foundry,  breweries,  dislillerks. 
sawing  and  steam-mills,  Ac.  It  is  ploutlfuUy  supplied 
with  good  water. 

Table  Bay  is  capable  of  containing  any  number  of 
ships,  and  forms  a safe  and,  on  the  whtdo.  good  harbour, 
except  during  the  months  of  June,  July,  and  August, 
when  it  is  exposed  to  a heavy  swcH  from  the  W.  A 
wooden  jetty  projects  for  half  a furlong  Into  the  l>«  from 
the  E.  endrU  the  tnwn.near  the  castle,  alongside  uf^which 
ships  discharge  or  take  in  cargoes.  Ships  that  only 
take  in  water  or  refreshment*  lie  in  the  outer  anchorage. 
A Ugbthouxe,  furnished  with  double  lights,  tujadxouthe 
M in  1 
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near  the  \S‘.  extrfmiitjr  of  the  haj".  alwxit  2 m. 
SAV.  the  town.  In  the  yenr  ending  Jan.  A.  1h37,  32t 
Itrittch  ships,  of  the  liunlen  Inns,  ami  67  foreign 

iliips.  LmriH-n  20,6<^4  tons,  entered  ; an«132«  KrilUh.aDd 
tf*!  foreign  ships  cleared  from  the  port.  The  value  of 
the  imports  in  the  same  rear  from  f«reat  Britain  and  her 
Colonies  amminled  to  and  those  fVotn  foreign 

rouutrles,  chiefly  from  the  )>ort  of  Boston  (U.  S.)  and 
France,  to2l.l47f.  'I'hoaRvount  of  the  exports  to  various 
countries  of  colonUl  and  non  cuionJal  goods,  in  British 
bottoms,  in  the  same  year,  was  as  follows ; Ureal  Britakn, 
2I.A477f, ; Madra-s  aM«i  4Uicutt.i.  y.a'X'. ; Sew  S4>'itli 
Wah-s.  24.0inf.;  .St  Helena,  I7(NI/.:  Matirilitu,  44,iA(tf. ; 
other  countries. 7XiH/. : total.  SIh.^U/.  And  in  foreign 
bottoms:  to  Boston  i.H.  S >.  16.li.V.;  other  ports  and 
countries,  l,67n/.  Making  the  total  exports,  336.19fi/. 

British  rrsliients  in  India  fresiurntly  resort  to  the  Cape 
for  their  health  ; arid  tiie  town  nas  generally  the  appear* 
ance  of  hustle  and  gaiety  ; balls  aim  the  theatre  are  the 
farourite  amusements  ; but  music  Is  herea  passion  with 
the  negro  only.”  The  enrlrons  of  the  Caj>e  are  very 
pictureMiue,  and  between  it  and  the  mountains  which 
surround  it,  many  handsome  private  gardens  have  been 
laid  out. 

Cape  Town  was  founded  by  the  Outeh  In  1650,  ami 
remained  subicvt  to  them  until  taken  hy  the  British  In 
I7U3.  It  was  restored  In'  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  but  being 
again  captured  by  the  British  in  l^x>,  was  finally  ceded 
to  Ilf  with  the  rest  of  the  colony  In  I til  A.  (Cope  Almtmac 
and  Retidi'f  ; Cape  in  IWi,  %r.) 

CA  FiT.AS  AT  A,  a prov.  of  Naples,  which  see. 

C.APO  D'lSTKI.A  (ail.  i^ida},  a sea-port  town  of 
lllyrlo,  gov.  Trieste,  circ.  Islrta.  on  a smali  island  In  the 
Gulph  of  Trieste,  connected  with  the  main  land  by  a 
causeway,  | m.  lii  length,  R m.  S.  Trieste.  Fop.  .6,000. 
It  Is  fortifled  and  defended  by  a dtadrl.  and  contains  a 
cathedral,  with  about  30  otbin'  churches,  and  several 
handsome  buildings;  but  the  streets  are  narrow,  and 
have  A gloomy  appearance.  It  Is  the  seat  of  a ttishopiic, 
and  has  some  superior  schools,  and  a prison.  Its  inhaK 
manufacture  salt,  leather,  and  soap,  and  trade  besides 
In  wine,  oil,  and  flsh.  The  town  is  111  supplied  with 
water,  and  not  remarkably  healthy.  Its  lurbuur  Is 
large,  but  little  frequented  except  by  fishing  boats. 
C'a(K)  d’lstria  belongs,  in  the  mi<^lle  ages,  aliernately 
to  the  Venetians  and  the  (Jenoesc.  (Oesterr,  Ao/. 
Encye.;  Dirt.  Ofnfraphique,  t^c.) 

CAFFOQ  LHK,  an  Ini.  town  of  Ireland,  co.  Waterford, 
prov.  Munster,  on  the  Ulackwater.  Ihft  m.  S.W.  I»y  S. 
Ihiblin.  Pop.  in  1921.  1.926:  In  1931.  2,2^9.  Pop.  of  the 
parish  of  I.ismore,  In  which  it  is  •itlulti^l,  in  IKM.  I'i.ASh, 
of  whom  494  were  of  the  cstaWishixl  church,  4.^  Protest* 
ant  dissenters,  and  ]A,Zi9  R.  Catholics.  The  town,  which 
was  a place  of  some  celebrity  In  the  wars  of  I G4 1,  Is  finely 
situated  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  river,  over  which  it  has  a 
wooden  bridge.  The  public  buildings  are,  a church,  a 
Homan  Catholic  chapel,  imd  a school*hoiise.  Petty  ses- 
sions are  held  every  alternate  work,  and  a party  of  the 
cnnstabular)'  is  stationed  here.  At  Mount  Melleray,  near 
the  town.  Is  an  abbey  of  Trappists.  w ho  lately  roraoved 
thither  from  France.  Fairs  are  held  on  17th  March,  31st 
May.  5th  July.  2U(h  September,  and  29th  October.  Post- 
office  revenue  in  1930.  249/. : In  I93*>,  2^2i.  The  mail* 
roach  fVom  Waterford  to  (*ork  passes  through  the  town, 
and  a car.  carrying  an  average  of  three  passengers  each 
trip,  ulicH  between  it  and  Liimore.  l^o  tide  flows  up 
the  Blackwatcr  co  this  place ; but  the  navigation  to  Lis- 
more  is  chiefly  by  a canal,  four  miles  long.  (AmiVA’s 
tVatr^ord  ; Hailtroff  Hep.) 

C.APKI  (an.  r<fprr«e),  a small  island  belonging  to 
Naples,  on  the  8.  side  of  the  entrance  to  the  <iutpn  of 
Naples,  about  4 m.  W'.  Caiw  ('ntnpanella  (an.  Frvmotu 
torium  Minerro‘).  Pop.  abufit  3,000.  It  Is  about  10  m. 
in  rlrc.,  and  Is  mostly  surrounded  by  lofty  perpendicular 
cliffs.  It  principally  consists  of  two  great  masses  of 
rugged  calcareous  rocks;  but  though  tlic  largest  portion 
of  its  surface  he  wild  and  impracticable,  it  Is  In  parts 
very  fertile  ; and  these  being  cultivated  with  great  assi- 
duity yield  the  flnest  crops,  with  the  choicest  grapes, 
olives,  and  other  fruits.  Hut  the  most  valuable  product 
of  Capri  is  its  stock  doves  and  quails,  partiruUriy  the 
Utter,  which  nt  certain  seasons  of  the  year  are  caught 
in  vast  numbers.  Swinburne  says  that  rows  of  nets  are 
plarcl  across  every  break  In  the  woods,  or  chasm  ii  the 
rocks,  to  intercept  these  birds  in  their  anmusl  flights ; 
aud  that  the  quantity  taken  is  almost  Incredible. 

Capri  U famnua,  or  rather,  perhaps.  Infamous  In  his- 
tory, ftom  having  been  for  about  id  years  the  retreat  of 
‘Hberius,  who  Is  reported  to  have  here  alisiHloned  him- 
self to  the  most  detestable  debaucheries,  while  his  pro- 
scriptions tilled  Home  with  blond.  The  crafty  tyrant 
was  most  probable  led  to  select  this  spot  for  his  favoured 
residence,  as  well  from  the  difficulty  of  Its  access,  as 
from  the  mildness  ami  salubrity  <if  tlie  climate,  and  Iho 
unrivalled  niagnlflcence  of  tlie  pri»sperts  which  it  aftoriia. 
He  Is  said  to  Imvc  (aiilt  no  fewer  than  I2viilai  In  dif- 
fermt  parts  of  the  Island,  some  close  by  the  sea.  and 
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r9hrr$  In  more  devatwl  situations.  ( Aonal.  Ir. 
9 67.)  After  Ids  death,  these  were  destroyed  bv  order  of 
the  MUiato  ; but  the  ruins  of  some  of  lliem  stilf  reiiiaiii  ; 
•ml  llic  sculptures  found  in  thme,  and  the  medals  tout 
have  been  dug  up,  go  for  to  establish  (ho  accuracy  of  wh.at 
would  otherwise  appear  to  be  the  singularly  exaggerated 
statements  of  Tacitus  and  Suetooius,  as  to  the  private 
life  of  the  emperor. 

There  are  two  towns  on  the  island,  Anacaprt,'  near 
its  W.  (sec  ANscsrai),  and  Capri,  the  cap.,  on  Us  S.K. 
sliorr.  The  latter,  situated  on  the  acclivity  of  a ridge, 
hat  olmut  1.200  iiiliab.,  and  a cathedral  and  some  other 
churches.  {Strinbume'g  Ttra  Statiet,  U.  1 — 9 , 4tocd.  ; 
Cramer's  Amciemt  Ifaiy,il.  192,  Jcc.) 

CaPC A (an.  Capoa  or  Copnah  a city  of  Naples,  pror. 
Terra  di  I.avoro.  cap.  cant.,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Vol- 
(orno.  In  a fine  plain,  IH  m.  N.  Naples  ; lat  41^7'  N., 
long  13^  W 30"  E.  Pop.  lA.OOO,  ex.  gar.  It  was  fortlfioii 
Vatiitan  ; has  a strong  citadel,  and  is  rrckomxl  one  the 
keys  of  the  kingdom  ; for  though  far  removed  from  the 
frontier,  it  is  the  only  fortress  (hat  really  covers  tha 
approach  to  Naples.  Swlnlniroo  ralis  it  a **  nest  little 
etty  but  It  is  said  hy  Simotid  to  be  “an  ugly,  dirty 
pia«  e.  and  noisy  beyond  all  bearing ; ''  and  we  suspect 
that  the  latter  atatrmmt  1s  nearer  the  mark  than  the 
former.  It  has  3 principal  streets,  2 magnificent  gates.  3 
fine  souares,  aikl  3 public  founlatiu.  The  princi^  pub. 
lie  buildings  are  the  ratbedral.  the  cupola  of  which  U 
supported  by  19  antique  columns,  the  Church  of  the 
Anniinrialion,  the  palace  of  the  governor,  the  ll&tel  de 
VlMe,  the  barracks,  and  the  tb<>Atre.  it  Is  the  seat  of  an 
archbishopric;  has  no  fewer  Uian  19  parish  churches, 
several  convents  for  both  sexes,  a royal  college,  a semi- 
nary, a military  school,  ami  4 hospitals.  A great  fair  la 
annually  held  on  the  'h'Ah  November. 

The  ancient  Capua  was  situated  about  2|  ra.  from  the  mo> 
dem  cltr.  which  lias  nothing  In  common  with  the  former, 
except  tMt  It  was  partly  built  out  of  its  ruins.  The  re- 
mains of  its  amphitheatre,  said  to  have  been  capable  of 
containing  BXi.fS'O  spi>ctaturs,  and  of  tome  of  iu  tombs, 
&c..  Attest  its  ancient  splerulour  and  magnificence.  The 
ronsidcnble  town  of  Santa  Marla  dl  ('.apua  occupies 
part  of  the  sp.ici<His  enclosure  of  the  old  city.  Tl>« 
ainasiiig  fertility  of  its  territory,  and  the  comiDerrial 
spirit  of  its  Infiabltnnts.  render^  Capua  one  of  the 
largest  and  richot  citn-i  of  ancient  Italy.  Its  cilitens 
warmly  es]>oiiscil  the  side  of  Hannibal,  and  that  grcuit 
general  took  up  his  winter  quarters  here  after  the  cam- 
{Ktign  of  Cannw.  It  lias  been  said  that  this  was  a false 
atep  ; that  he  ought  tn  have  marched  direct  from  Cann« 
to  Home  ; and  that  his  soldiers,  enfeebled  by  their  resi- 
dence in  this  luxurious  city,  henceforth  lost  their  former 
superiority.  But  there  acenis  to  be  little  or  no  founda- 
tion for  tnese  statemeats.  Hannibal,  though  victorious 
at  Cannw,  was  so  far  from  being  able  to  attack  Home, 
that  he  was  repulsed  In  an  attempt  upon  Naples  ; and  the 
fact  that  he  maintained  himself,  witnout  assistance  from 
home,  for  a dosen  years  in  Italy  after  be  had  w intered  in 
Capua,  and  del^te<i.  during  that  period,  several  Roman 
armtra,  completely  negatives  the  Idea  of  his  troops  having 
been  enervated.  It  was  hardly,  perhaps,  necessary  to  say 
so  much  on  such  a point;  the  authority  of  llanDlbal 
being  of  incomparably  greater  weight  than  that  of  those 
whohave  pretumexl  tn  find  fault  with  bis  proceedings. 
The  old  city  was  destroyed  by  the  barbarians.  (.SV-m- 
^nsc's  TVo  SKtlit's,  fl.  ^90.,  4Cn.  ed.  ; Simoad,  p.  393.  ; 
fraMScr's  Ameieni  Italy,  li.  ; Montesquieu,  firms- 
dear  et  Decadence  det  Romaita,  cap.  4. ; t'erguum’a 
Homan  Hepmhtie,  cap.  S ) 

CAUAt'.AS,  an  inUnd  city  of  Colombia,  cap.  of  the 
repub.  of  Venesuela,  pror.  Caracas,  hi  a mountain  valley 
nearly  2,900  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  13  m.  8.8. c. 
I,aCuayra;  lat.  10^30'  N.,  long.  C6°  5.V  W.  Pop., pre- 
viously to  1912.  40.00U ; In  1934  only  23,fi00.  This  city  is 
finely  sltuateil,  and  in  the  enjo)'D)ent  nfa  tempemote  and 
healthy  though  varlaltie  climate ; but  it  U exposed  to  (h« 
attacks  of  earthquakes : it  has  the  advantage  of  bdug 
nearly  surrounded  by  the  Guayra  and  sereral  other 
rivulets,  which  supply  many  publK  and  private  fountains, 
and  wash  the  streets.  It  is  well  and  regularly  built ; the 
streets  arc  sufflciently  wide,  paved,  and  cross  each  other 
at  right  angles  ; there  are  several  squares,  the  principal 
of  which,  the  Plasa  Mayor,  has  the  cathedral  on  the  K., 
the  university  on  the  8.,  and  the  prison  on  the  W.  side; 
but  is  disfigured  by  ranges  of  low  shops  collected  In  Its 
centre,  where  (he  fruit,  vegctidile,  and  flsh  markets  aro 
held.  Most  of  the  public  buildings  are  of  a religious 
cliararter ; the  cathi^ral  Is  spneious,  but  heavily  built, 
and  It  Is  probaMy  to  this  drcuroiUnce  that  Its  preserv- 
ation  was  owing  during  the  great  earthquake  of  1913. 
Previously  to  that  year  there  were  8 other  churches,  the 
handsomest  of  which,  Alta  Gracia,  was  built  by  people 
of  colour;  Ixit  this  and  the  otlier  churches,  9-l(9hs  of 
the  houses  In  the  city,  and  between  9.000  and  lO.OCO 
liiliob.,  were  totally  ileotroycd  hy  the  terrible  catastrophe 
th.it  then  happened.  There  are  3 cmivetiU.  2 nunneries, 
atid  3 hospit^s ; besides  a tlieotro  capable  of  holding 
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pfrhajw  1,800  pcrtoni,  the  pit  of  which  U not  roofed. 
’I'he  fioutet  in  Carecms  are  at  pretent  Inferior  to  what 
tht'j’  were  before  the  earthqiuke  of  1h12.  at  which  period 
thoae  of  the  upper  rUur*  were  alw>  rery  well  fiirnuhed ; 
they  are  now  rnirfly  of  tim'drled  clay  or  mud.  the  roofa 
tllrU,  and  the  walls  whitewashed,  tla  Guavrm,  which  is 
the  port  of  Caracas,  is  the  chief  trading  town  In 
Colombia ; but  its  merchants  are  for  the  moat  part  the 
agents  of  others  in  Caracas,  and  all  negoclations  are  con- 
ducte«i  In  the  capital.  This  city  was  founded  by  Diego 
Loseds  In  Ih67.  and  under  the  Spanish  government  was 
the  scat  of  the  captain^gcneral  ul  Venesuela. 

CARAVACA. a town  of  Spain,  prov.  Murcia,  43m. 
W.  N'.W.  Murcia,  on  a river,  and  at  the  foot  of  a mntn. 
ridge  both  of  the  same  name;  lat.  ai'^  V N..  long, 
i*^  AH'  W.  Pop.  13.458.  it  has  4 conveots,  S hospitals,  a 
Jesuits'  college,  Ac.  'Fhe  remains  of  the  ancient  castle 
of  Santa  Crus  are  on  a height  commanding  the  town. 
In  a mountain  on  the  W.  Is  Uie  cavern  of  fiarquilU  and 
its  bnautlfol  stalactites.  The  vlclnltr  contains  marbles 
of  various  colours,  and  produces  grain,  pulse,  wine,  oil. 
hemp,  flax,  ftpario  or  Spanish  rush,  and  pasture  for 
sheep  and  goats. 

cAkCAJFNTR.  a town  of  Spain,  prov.  Valencia, 
7m.  N.N.E.  San  Felipe.  Pop. 8.900.  Itis  In  the  centre 
of  a large  plain,  {Wanted  with  white  mulberry  trees,  and 
inUTsected  by  canals.  Us  streets  are  spacious,  and  the 
comfortable  appearance  of  the  houses  announces  the 
prosperity  of  the  place.  Many  Roman  rentalns  are  found 
Itere.  Its  vicinity  produces  silk,  wheat,  maiic,  pulse, 
rice,  abundance  of  oranges,  pomegranates,  and  garden 
stulb.  (.Vdinito.) 

CARCASSONNE,  a dty  of  France,  dfp.  Aude,  of 
which  it  is  the  cap.,  on  the  Aude.  by  whiebit  Is  Intersected, 
m.  W.  Narbonne;  lat.  4?^  W N..  long. 

Pop.  (ex  cant.)  14,931.  It  consists  of  two  parts  — the  city, 
situated  on  a hill  on  the  right  bank  or  the  river,  and 
the  new  town,  on  a plain  on  its  led  bank,  the 
mnnication  between  them  bring  maintained  by  a bridge 
of  in  arches.  The  rilr,  which  is  very  ancient,  is  sur- 
rrmndid  tn*  double  walls,  and  has  an  old  castle ; it  is  111 
built  and  filthy,  and  is  said  to  be  at  once  wn  cloaau^  ft 
un  Usbyrinlkt  I The  new  tow  n Is  well  built ; has  brood 
streets  Intersecting  each  other  at  right  angles,  a suinu'e 
sha<lcd  hr  magnificent  plane  trees,  and  numerous  loun* 
Cains.  There  ii  a fine  promenade  along  the  canal.  The 
fortifications  by  which  the  new  town  was  fonnerly  sur. 
rounded  hare  lieen  demolished  to  make  room  for  gardens 
and  iMiulevards.  Principal  public  buildings  —cathedral, 
with  a fine  spire,  the  church  of  St.  Lazarus  in  the  city, 
formerly  the  cathedral,  the  episcopal  palace,  the  hotel  of 
the  prefecture,  the  IKdel  de  Ville,  the  barracks,  the  the> 
acre,  &c.  The  hallcs  or  covered  markets  are  worth 
notif'e.  It  is  the  seat  of  a bishopric : has  tribunals  of 
primary  Jurisdiction  and  commerce,  a departmental  coU 
lege,  a primary  normal  school,  a diocesan  seminary  with 
116  pupils,  a secondary  ecclesiastical  school,  a royal 
ciety  of  agriculture,  a public  library  with  6,000  vols., 
±e.  i U has  also  an  hospital  and  a workhouse.  Car* 
cassonne  has  long  been  mmous  for  Its  manufacture  of 
flue  woollen  cloth^jiatronlsed  by  Colbert  i this,  however, 
has  much  fallen  off.  though,  exclusive  of  minor  articles. 
It  still  furnishes  annually  about  30.0U0  pieces  of  cloth,  of 
which  about  34.000  are  sold  In  France,  and  6,0fXl  in  the 
Levant.  There  are  also  fabrics  of  stockings,  linens,  and 
soap;  with  papcr'Worki.distnieriet.tannerirt.nail. works, 
&c.  Its  commerce,  which  Is  very  considerable,  is  greatly 
facilitated  by  the  canal  du  Midi,  a branch  from  which 
comes  to  the  town,  and  serves  It  as  a port. 

Carcassonne  is  very  ancient,  having  been  of  considerable 
Importance  In  the  urs  of  CoMuir.  It  fell  successively 
into  (he  bands  of  the  Visigoths  and  Saracens,  and  suffered 
ntirh  during  (he  wars  of  the  Albigenscs.  Its  lost  count 
ceded  it  to  France  In  1347.  \Hvgo,  art.  Amdc,  Diet. 
Oiog.) 

CARDIFF,  or  C.ARRDIFF,  a pari.  bor.  and  sea-port 
of  S.  \S‘aies,  cap.  ro.  Glamorgan,  on  the  B bank  of  the 
Taaf.  about  Urn.  above  Its  embouchure  In  the  wstuary 
of  the  Severn,  35  m.  W.  Bristol,  and  81  m.  S.  by  K.  Mer- 
thyr Tydvll.  It  has  increased  very  rapidly,  the  pop.  In 
1801  having  been  only  1,870.  while  in  IK3i  It  was  6.187. 
The  two  principal  streets,  at  tight  angles  to  each  other, 
are  well  built ; mst  behind  these  there  are  several  courts, 
alleys,  and  lanes  of  very  Inferior  houses  ; and  some  new 
streets,  mostly  occt^ecl  by  Irish  labourers,  are  of  the 
same  description.  The  castle,  on  the  N.  side  of  the  town, 
is  of  great  antloultr ; It  Is  In  excellent  repair,  and  is 
partly  occupied  hy  Its  noble  proprietor,  the  Marquis  of 
Bute.  Besides  the  church  of  St.  John,  which  has  a lofty 
tower,  there  are  places  of  worship  for  Baptists.  Meihod- 
hts.  Independents,  Ac.  There  it  here.  also,  a co.  gaol,  a 
guildhall,  where  the  assizes  are  held,  a theatre,  a bridge 
over  the  Taaf,  of  five  arches,  and  numerous  icliooU  arid 
charities.  CardlfT  has  become  a place  of  very  consider- 
able trade,  being,  lii  fact,  the  port  of  Merthyr  lydvil,  and 
of  the  principal  mining  district  of  S.  Wales.  The  exports 
of  iron  amount  to  about  135,000  tons  a year,  and  those  of 
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coal  to  about  360,000  tons,  exclusive  of  com  and  other 
agriailtural  produce.  The  products  uf  Merthyr  are 
brought  down  tn  Cardiff  by  the  Glamorgaiuhire  Canal, 
which  unites  with  the  sea  about  1 m.  below  the  town. 
But  as  this  Carrol  was  constructed  aiiout  40  years  ago.  its 
basin  did  not  afford  sufficient  accommodation  for  the 
vastly  increased  traffic  of  Uie  place.  *l‘o  ubvUle  this  In- 
convenience, the  Marquis  of  Bute  iuu  constructed,  at  bit 
own  expense,  a ship  canal  and  docks  a Utile  below  the 
town.  These  works  are  on  the  most  magnificent  scale. 
The  inner  beiin  occupies  a spare  of  not  less  than  18 
acres ; and  there  Is  an  outer  l^ln  occupying  a space  uf 
about  I|  acre,  for  the  accommodation  of  ships  and 
steamers  of  large  burden.  These  great  works  are  now 
(IH39)  almost  complete.  They  will,  no  doubt,  add 
greatly  to  the  trade  and  lm|>ortanee  of  Cardiff;  and,  it  it 
to  be  hoped,  also  to  the  fortune  of  their  pubUc-spirited 
proprietor.  The  limits  of  the  pari,  and  municipal  boun- 
daries coincide.  and  comprise  an  extent  of  1,191  acres.  It 
Is  Joined  with  the  bors.  of  Cnwbridge  and  1 Jantrissent.  in 
sending  1 mem.  to  the  H.  of  C.  Previously  to  the  He- 
fonn  Art,  the  franchise  was  vested  in  tne  burgesses. 
Hegistered  electors  in  lKi7-3M,  .^90.  Markets,  Wednesday 
and  Saturday  ; fairs,  June  39.,  .Sept.  19..  Nov.  30. 

CARDIGAN,  a marlt.  ro.  of  S.  Wales,  stretching,  in 
the  form  of  a crescent,  along  the  S.K.  shore  of  Cardigan 
Bay,  having  N.  the  cos.  of  Merioneth  and  Mon(g<jmery, 
R.  Radnor  and  Brecon,  and  S.  Caermaithen  and  I'em- 
broke.  Area  433,000  acres.  .Surface  mountainmis  and 
hilly,  Interspersed,  however,  with  several  line  valU-ys.  of 
which  the  prlndpal  arc  those  of  the  Teify.  or  iVUy. 
Hheldiol,  and  Ystwith,  so  called  from  the  rivers,  Ihe 
largest  in  the  co.,  by  wl^h  tlM-y  are  intersected.  The 
soil  along  the  shore  of  this  eo.,  particularly  beta  tarn  Llan 
Rhvstyd  and  Lian  Non.  Is  a light  aandy  htam  and  is, 
perna^,  the  finest  turnip  and  barley  soil  in  the  empire  ; 
It  U,  in  fact.  In  some  places  alleged  to  have  produced, 
with  litUu  or  no  manure,  an  unbitcrrupted  succession  of 
good,  or  at  least  tolerable,  barley  crops,  fur  a period 
reaching  beyond  the  memory  of  roan  I (DaeiWi  S.  h'alrs, 
I.  1C.1.)  But  this  continued  succession  of  corn  crops  has 
unhappily  been  tried  In  places  where  the  soil  is  less 
capable  of  supporting  such  abusive  trFsotment : and.  alto- 
gether, agriculture  Is  here  at  a very  low  ebb.  being  quite 
as  far  behind,  If  not  nmreso,  than  in  Caermarthen.  w^iirh 
sec.  Estates  of  all  sizes,  from  tbe  smallest  patches,  w hkh 
tn  some  distrs.  are  very  numerous,  up  to  several  thou- 
sands a year.  Fanns  similarly  divided.  Average  rt  nt  uf 
land.  In  lalO,4z.84<f.an  acre.  Silver,  lead.andcopix-r.  have 
all  been  found  In  Cardiganshire;  and  at  one  time  the 
silver  mines  were  an  object  of  great  attention,  and  yieldi'd 
a considerable  produce  ; but  for  a lengthened  period  (hey 
have  been  wholly  abandoned,  and  little  or  uo  atirntiun 
is  now  paid  to  tbooc  of  copper  and  lead.  Slates  are 
quarried  in  dlflbrent  parts  of  the  co.,  and  are  largely  ex- 
erted from  Cardig^  and  Aberjstvith.  Manulartures 
unimportant.  Principal  towns,  Cardigan,  Aberystwith, 
Tregaron,  Ijampeter,  Ac.  At  the  lazt-inentloned  pli:ce 
Is  a college,  established  In  1H32,  for  the  education  of  the 
Welsh  clergymen.  Cardiganshire  contains  .5  bunds,  and 
66  pars.,  aiM  bad,  in  1831,  18.645  inhah.  houses,  13.6.V2 
families,  64,780  inbab.,  of  whom  30,863  were  males  and 
33JRS  females.  It  returns  I mem.  to  the  II.  of  C.  for 
I the  CO.,  and  1 for  the  bors.  of  Cardigan.  Aberystwith. 
I.amneter,  and  Adpar.  Registered  electors  for  the  eo., 
I83T-W,  1.K39.  Sum  pakl  for  ihe  relkf  of  the  poor  only 
in  1837-38,  16,5031.  Annual  valueof  real  property  Id  1H15 
145.9». 

Cabdioaw.  a sea-port  and  pari.  bor.  of  8.  Wales, 
rap.  co.  Cardigan,  on  tbe  K.  bank  of  the  Teivy.  & m. 
from  its  embouchure  In  St.  George's  ('hannel,  196  m. 
W.N.W.  London.  Pop.  of  old  bor.  (1831)  8,79.5;  but 
the  present  parl.  bor.,  which  Includes  the  suburbs  of 
Bridgend  oixi  Abbey  Hamlet,  had.  In  1831,  a pop.  of  very 
near  3.000.  The  principal  street  It  spacious,  but  the 
others  are  narrow  and  irregular,  and  Uie  town  contains 
a large  proportfon  of  small,  mean  tenements.  Recently, 
however,  not  only  the  number  of  bouses  has  been  a go(M 
deal  increased,  but  thrlr  qiudity  has  also  been  materially 
improved.  (Bommdarf  Riytort.)  A stone  brldn  crosses 
the  river,  and  connects  the  town  with  Briilgend,  In 
Pembrokeshire;  and  there  is  another  bridge  across  a 
deep  inlet  of  the  river  on  the  W.  tide  of  the  town.  It 
has  an  ancient  church,  a free  grammar-school  for  30  boys, 
a national , and  another  charity  school,  in  w hlch  130  children 
are  vdiicated,  a handsome  co.  hall,  and  a co.  gaol.  Two 
towers,  the  remains  of  its  ancient  castle,  still  exist  on  acon- 
manding  site  above  the  river.  Market,  Saturday;  annual 
fairs,  Feb.  13tb,  April  8th,  Sept.  6th,  and  Dec.  19(b.  Th« 
town  has  no  manufacture  of  any  consequence.  A bar  at 
the  river's  mouth  is  a great  Impediment  to  navigation, 
and  makes  the  entrance  to  the  hiubour  very  dangerous  hi 
rough  weather.  In  moderate  weather,  and  at  spring 
tidew,  vessels  of  from  3(X)  tn  4C0  tons  may  come  up  to  tbe 
town ; but  ihe  general  trade  Is  confined  to  vessels  of 
from  15  to  lUO  tons.  There  belonged  to  the  port,  in  1837, 
375  vessels,  of  the  burden  of  14,436  tons,  mann^  by  1,0^ 
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; but  of  tho««  ihtp*  a good  manj  Tcr^  rarvljr  rUit 
tht*  uort!  the  latter  cx(endi  frum  below  Mth^uard  on 
the  n.  Co  Aberaron  on  the  N.  Kxport*.  slate,  cum.  and 
butter  ; Inporta,  coal,  culm,  timber  and  dealt,  UmestoDc, 
and  anklet  of  general  coQtuiii|>tlou. 

Cardigan,  conjolutly  with  AberystwUh.  Lampeter,  and 
Aduar,  rKurot  I mem.  to  the  II.  of  C.  Previously  to  the 
Keiorm  Act.  the  franchise  (in  (;ardlgan)  was  vetted  In 
the  burgesses,  who  were  created  bv  being  presented  by 
a jury  of  Inirgetset  at  the  court  of  the  cnr|K>ratlnn.  Ki-* 
glstered  cicctori  in  the  4 bors.,  in  1H37-3N,  Tlio 
town  is  dis  Ided  into  S wards,  and  gurerned  by  a mayor, 
aldermen,  and  councillors. 

CAHDONA.  a fortided  town  of  Spain,  ('atalunla, 
in  a rugi^  country  on  the  Cardanet,  56  m.  N.W.  Bar- 
celona Pup.  2'Jfil.  Near  it.  on  the  8.W.,  Is  a mountain 
of  solid  rock-salt,  which  neither  the  erosion  caused  by 
the  rains,  nor  the  mining  operations  that  have  been  con- 
tinued for  ages,  seem  to  hare  power  materially  to  dl. 
iniiitsh.  (.Vrr  Catslonu.)  Being  exceedingly  hard,  the 
rock  is  (irst  blasted  with  gun|<owder,  and  afterwards  dug 
out  with  pickaxes:  it  Is  then  groui^,  and  laid  up  in  the 
guveniment  storeiiouies.  Vases,  crui'inxcs,  and  other 
ariiclet.  are  maile  out  of  it,  which  slatid  very  well  In 
the  atmosphere  of  .Spain,  but  soon  lUjuify  in  a moist 
climate.  (.Viffaito;  Tuieiurnif.  i.  190.) 

CAllKNl’AN,  a lowu  of  dtp.  I.a  ilanrhe, 

cap.  cant.,  on  the  Tanle.  near  Us  emboucluire,  15  m. 
N.K.W.  Ht  Ld.  Pop.  3.MOI.  It  is  tUtiaied  in  the 
middle  of  a marsh,  and  is  tiidlflereully  fortitlcd,  and  un- 
healthy. Small  vesseli  come  up  to  the  town,  which  has 
tome  manufocturet  of  lace  and  cotton. 

CAIU.ACO,  a iiiarit.  town  of  Venesucla,  nrov.  Cu- 
nnuut.  In  a large  plain  near  the  head  of  the  gulph  of  the 
same  name,  3^  ni.  K.S  L.  Cumar.a  ; Ul.  30'  N..  long. 
Gd-*  41/  W.  Pop.  7,0UD.  The  tuwn  is  small,  and  Us  rtl- 
mate  U iinheallny ; but  ft  has  sume  trade,  and  Its  vicinity 
is  exteusively  cultivated  wlUa  cotton,  Ac.  {Ocog.  AccoutU 
fff  L'oiomtun.) 

CAUlATl,aaea-port  town  of  Naples,  prov.  Calabria  Cl- 
tra.  cap.  cant . on  a high  promontory  washed  by  the  Ionian 
Sea,  IH  m.  S.K.  Kouano.  Pop.  S, 000.  Thuugli  the  sent 
of  a bishopric,  it  is  a desolate,  wretched-looking  place, 
surrounded  by  dilapidated  walls,  and  liaving  a castle  in 
ruins.  It  has  sulTered  much  frum  the  attacks  of  the 
I'ucks  and  Aigerines,  and  more  recently  from  tiie  drf>rc- 
daiiuu  of  brigands,  who.  In  I MiG,  made  the  cause  of  legi- 
timacy subservient  to  their  own  predaton’  purposes.  It 
Is  now,  however,  beginning  to  improve.  'The  Imt  manna 
ot  Calabria  is  found  in  Its  environs,  and  the  rivers  furnish 
flih  in  alMJiulance.  (Craecn's  Calabria,  p. 

CARIGSANU.  an  lul.  tuwn  of  N.  Italy,  king,  of 
S-'irdinin,  dU.  of  Turin,  cap.  distr,  on  the  left  bank  of 
tlie  Po,  whit'll  is  ht're  crovsesl  i>y  a wootleu  bridge,  li  m. 
S.  Turin.  Pop.  T.OfiO.  It  is  surroundi-d  by  old  walls, 
has  a handsome  souarc,  a fine  church,  several  convents, 
two  hospitals,  and  a college,  and  some  rom.xins  of  its 
ancient  castle.  A good  deal  of  silk  is  prodiici<d  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  there  arc  several  rilaturcs  In  the 
towu.  Carignano  is  also  celebrated  fur  its  confection 
ary.  It  lias  been  several  times  taken;  the  French 
sacked  it  In  1544.  {Jlainpoldi  ; Did.  Grog.,  %c.) 

C'AitINI,  a town  of  Sicily,  prov.  Palermo,  cap.  cant., 
on  the  rivulet  of  the  same  name,  near  where  it  falls 
into  the  sea.  U m.  W.N.W.  Palermo.  Pop.  (Inc.  rant.) 
H,Ch4.  It  stands  on  a rising  ground  Ina  beautifUl  situation  ; 
is  a respeclatilc  and  clean  town  ; and  has  a Gothic  castle, 
with  several  churches,  convents,  and  public  buildings. 

Near  Carfni  are  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Hyccara,  a 
small  but  rich  city,  sacked  by  Klclas,  who,  on  that  occa- 
sion. cnpttired  Lais,  the  famous  courtesan.  {Stu^iM's 
bicil^.  p.  Ob.) 

U.AHINTHIA  and  CABNIOLA  (Germ.  Kamtkm 
and  Krain)  l)t'ciiias  or.  two  contiguous  inland  pro- 
viiKcs  of  the  Austrian  empire;  the  funner  being  In- 
cluded in  the  ancient  Soricum,  and  the  latter  In  Jlfyri- 
cum  : they  now  respectively  form  the  nortiicni  and  cen- 
tral portions  of  the  kingdom  of  Illyria  as  establislicd  in 
!«15,  cliktiy  between  lat.  45«3t.''aiul  47°  HX  N.,and  long. 
I2^4(y  and  I5°4l>’  F.. ; having  N.  Sallburg  and  Styria,  K. 
Slyria,  S.  ('roatla  and  Istiia.  and  \V.  a part  of  the  govern- 
snenl  of  Trieste,  the  I.omijardo-Vcnetian  kingdom,  and 
the  Tyrol.  Area.  C,930  s<j.  ra,  (3‘iGCU  Germ.).  Pop. 
HMW)  74H.7K5,  about  3-.*>ths  of  which  belong  to  (.'arnioU. 
These  provs.  cnm|M>se  that  part  of  Illyria  forming  the  go- 
vernment of  I.4iyl>ach.  and  are  dividt^  into  5 rirrJes,  via. 
4'arimhia  into  Khigenfurt  and  A'fllatrh,  or  Lower  and 
Lirper  ('arinlhla;  and  Ganiiola  into  those  of  l>aybach, 
Aorlsberg,  and  Neustadtl.  Tlic  whole  country  is  moun- 
tainous: the  great  Alpine  chain  which  passes  from  the 
Tyrol  through  Styria  Into  Hungary  (arc  Ai-sraiA,  flw- 
FiHK  or.  p.V3.5.),  EKuinds  Carinthla  on  the  N.,  and  its 
southern  parallel  chain,  with  its  second  ramifleatiun  or 
tlie  Julian  and  (.‘aniic  Alps,  run  throu^li  the  W.  and  8. 
parts  of  Gamiola,  and  on  its  N.  st*parat<>  it  from  (\vriiilhla. 
Tlie  grent  Alpine  chain  cofisUti  in  its  whok  extent  of 
granite,  gueiss,  quarts,  mica,  and  clay-slotc,  and  otlio' 
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primary  mcks,  and  contains  many  tneullic  ores : tha 
Camic  and  Julian  Alps  have  chiefly  a calcareous  form- 
ation, and  the  latter  abound  with  ravines,  caverns,  mid 

Srottos.  They  are  comparatively  |>oor  In  metallic  pro- 
ucti.  There  are  fertile  valleys  b^ween  the  mountain 
ranges  ; but  the  country  generally  is  sterile  and  bare,  and 
docs  not  yield  cum  enough  for  the  consumption  of  lu 
Inhabitants,  the  deficiency  being  made  up  by  Imports  from 
Hunnry.  Carinthla  is  more  abundantly  watered  than 
Camlnla : the  Drive  intersects  the  former  prov.  in  Its 
whole  length  ; Save  rises  In  the  latter,  anu  runs  with 
a S.K.  course  through  its  N.  and  B.  diviskms:  both 
greatly  assist  the  tr.ifllc  of  these  province*.  There 
are  several  moderate-siicd  lakes,  as  the  Worthsee. 
Ossioclier-sec.  Mublstadl«r-s<T,  In  the  central  part  of 
('arhili)ia,  and  the  I'tirkoitxersce  and  others  in  the 
\V.  and  N.AV.  parts  of  Carniola,  betides  many  small 
one*.  The  temiverature  depend*  c hlefly  upon  the  eleva- 
tion ; but,  except  in  S.  Cartiiola,  the  climate  is  generally 
Cold,  ami  unfavourable  to  agricuitun*.  According  to 
Uocker  (Jlamfcrt  I^JiCiOi,  iMiG),  the  surface  ol  the 
cortjuliied  provs.  is  thu*  divided:—  Arable  .hiiol,  67H.!<93 
Kng.  acres  ; vineyards,  23.W9  do. ; meadows  and  g.tr- 
dens.  79’J,0iS  do.;  cirmiiiuni,  i,Ug5,(4vb  do.;  forests, 
3,174.177  do.  ■ tuul,  4,7.VV^^do. 

The  res|>ec(ive  quantities  of  the  chief  agricultural  pro- 
ducts are  »ua«*d  u>  l»e—  Wheat.  HH.13I  Kng  quarters  ; 
rye.  1H7.?I>1  do.:  bailey.  I’jn.HCJda;  oats,  ^1J>74  do.; 
wine.  3,,V><).ri0|  Kng.  imp.  gall. 

W heat,  barley,  and  wine,  are  principally  produced  in 
Caniiola ; rye  and  uaU  In  Carimhio.  BiH-kwheat. 
millet,  hemp,  and  flax,  are  also  grown,  and  (he  flax  of 
CarnloU  is  said  (n  Im>  the  best  in  the  empire.  The 
extent  of  surlare  devoted  to  gardens  and  vtmyards  in 
Carinthla  is  very  inferior  to  Uiat  so  apprctprulv-d  In 
Camiuta,  in  the  S.  ul  which  duchy  tiie  tinost  apneots, 
peaches,  apples,  fwars,  and  plum*,  are  produced,  bcaidt-t 
a con|ideraliie  qiuiUity  <if  goud  wine.  Un  the  other 
hand,  in  (arinlhla,  the  pasture  lands  are  extensive,  and 
cattle  are  rc.tred  In  much  larM'r  numlrrrs  than  in  I ar- 
nlula.  Os  Will  Iw  seen  Ity  tiis'  following  table  froui  BtxJcer'a 
Hamit  J's  Lciicon,  l9^G ; and  the  Xa/.  F.ucyci.  : — 


Hot***. 

Oven. 

Covs.  { {aMe)>. 

r*Hnlhls 
r'sfiicla 

I4,>U5 

i6.v.Ktr  1 xv7.r.:i 
6r.ias6  1 a.v.ii>4 

'l*he  hnrsei.which  arc  large  ami  strong,  are  bred  mostly  in 
the  valley  of  the  Gail,  and  elsewhere,  iu  1’i‘per  Carinthla. 
I'hc  sheen  yield  only  inferiur  wool,  llogs  and  gnats 
are  plentiful.  The  Alps  arc  initaiilied  hy  ivears,  which 
make  great  havoc  amongst  smaller  anim.ils.  Chamois, 
deer,  hares,  foxes.  Ac.,  are,  however,  found,  as  well  as 
a great  variety  of  fcatheu'd  game.  I'he  rivers  and 
lakes,  ami  especinlly  Uie  Drive  and  the  Ossiachersee. 
atwund  with  salmon,  trout,  and  other  superior  fish. 
Bee*  are  mimermts,  es|H'Cially  in  8.  Carnlula;  of 
late  years  the  rearing  of  silk-worm*  has  Increased. 
The  principal  wealth  of  Carinthla  U In  the  prmluce  of 
its  minci.  Iron  is  found  (iiroughmit  the  whole  extent 
of  the  primary  Alpine  chain,  and  Is  alto  procured  in  titu 
Caniic  Alps.  Copt>er  is  mined  In  several  places,  hut 
although  the  qu.aniity  of  ore  be  incxliausiible.  the  liard- 
nes*  of  the  stone  in  w hicb  It  is  found,  and  other  diOiniUies 
oppose  serious  uloLarles  to  (he  atlTdnment  of  any  great 
supjdy  of  metal.  The  lead  mine  of  the  ore-moiintaJn  near 
N’lllach  is  the  lai  gest  and  most  nro4iu<  elve  of  tliat  metal 
in  the  empire : it  jields  annually  Xi.coi)  ctmtoer  of  pure 
metal ; other  mines  in  Ihediuhyafferd  yearlyalxiut  20.000 
centner.  Zinc,  silver,  and  quickslNer,  are  likewise 
met  with,  and  near  lluttenl>erg  antimony  Is  found  In 
conjunction  whh  iron.  There  arc  some  iron  and  lead 
mine*  In  CamloU,  but  those  of  the  grr.nest  linimrtaiice 
in  that  prov.  arc  the  cciclirated  quicksilver  mine*  of 
Idrla,  the  richest  In  Kur<q<e,  Coat,  peat,  marble, 
building  stone,  various  clays,  talc,  asbevtos,  jasper,  beryl. 
0)mI.  einornid.  garnets,  .ire  found  in  vuriotis  parts  of  the 
country.  The  Adlowing  shows  the  average  annual  |»ro- 
Uucc  of  sonic  of  the  minus  In  both  provinces:  — Bar 
iron.  271.0*J.*>  cwt- ; cast  Iron,  li.li42  cwt. ; lead  and  lead 
ore.  On.viKl  rwt. ; copper.  78  cwt.;  coal*.  4l*.CI4cwt. 

Manufacturing  industry  in  Cariniliia  U mostly  con- 
fined to  working  up  its  raw  produce,  and  es|M>cially  its 
metallic  urea  J'he  Sat.  Kncyc.  a few  years  since  enu- 
merated 20  furnaces,  and  61  forg«‘s,  Inm-platc  and  steel 
works,  it  gives  ).tn,.S37  centner  as  the  i|UAnti(y  of  iron 
and  steel  wares  amiually  made.  Besides  these  inanu- 
farturrs,  there  were  2 of  woolirii.  oi>e  cf  silk,  am)  many 
of  cirtlon  fabrics,  and  a whilo-lrad  factory  : most  of  (h<>so 
were  in  the  capital.  In  ('arnl'da  the  iiianuiactures  aro 
more  im(M>rtant.  althr.ugh  si  ill  inferior  in  amount  to 
those  in  many  other  Austrian  provinces.  Most  of  tlio 
rural  male  jKinuUtion  follow  linen  westving,  in  addition 
to  thuir  agricultural  occiqvatlons  ; while  their  wives  spin 
thread.  IJoth  these  articles  arc  geneially  coarw;  but 
tlierc  arc  sonic  line  linen  and  lace  ntaniifactiires,  and 
m*uiT  of  woollen  cloUi,  flannel,  worsted  itockiugt,  lea- 
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t)ipr,  he.  Iron  nmnufiicturc#,  wid  nthrr<  of  woodim  gKbad,  34  m.  N.W.  FiMmah.  nrar  wlilch  am  loim*  n*- 
articlef,  also  occupy  many  hmid«.  iuhJ  in  l>aybacli  there  markable  rarc^tproplo^.  excavnU*U  In  a spur  from  a rhatn 
la  a very  extcniive  pomMain  ami  earthenware  Cnrtory.  of  hilla  runiilnK  K.  ami  W.;  the  chief  caM-rii  ia  raid  to 
'l‘lie  princiiml  exports  from  Camiola  are  steel  wares,  be  t>,000  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  ami  fares  due  W. 
timber,  and  wooden  articles  (to  about  IG3.-VX)  ftuilders),  A little  to  the  left,  before  the  enironre,  stands  a large 
glass  wares,  linens  (about  S/iOO  piece's),  felt  hats,  wax,  nlllar,  surmounted  by  three  sculptured  lions  back  to 
wtne,  to  Carinlhla;  flour  to  Trieste;  quicksilver  to  Lack.  The  temple  is  eti:ered  under  a noble  hortn-slioe 
I.ower  Austria,  Ac.  Its  imports  are  Hungarian  and  arch,  through  a small  square  dmrrway  in  a kind  of  por- 
Itallan  wines,  ssdt,  oil,  flruit,  colonial  produce,  with  coOke,  tico  screen,  which  In  great  part  fills  up  the  arch,  and 
sugar,  various  manufactured  fabrics,  tobacco,  a Urge  sup-  abounds  with  Uboured  workmanship.  To  one  third  of 
ply  of  homed  cattle.  Ac.  The  exports  of  home  produce  Us  height,  it  is  covered  with  various  figures  in  bas-relief ; 
are  not  probably  much  below  the  value  of  its  irapom  ; and  one  of  these  in  a dandng  attitude  is  exceedingly 
but  considerable  wealth  is  derived  to  the  prov.  from  the  graceful : the  ends  of  this  screen  arc  occupied  to  the 
traflic  through  it,  and  conveyance  of  goods  from  Austria,  same  height  with  the  figures  of  gigantic  elephanU.  pro- 
CarinthU.  Croatia,  &c.,  to  Trieste,  and  the  other  ports  on  jectlng  in  alto-relievo,  and  well  carved.  After  entering 
the  AdriaJic.  The  town  of  Gottscheer,  where  a German  the  cave,  which  is  40  {lacrs  long  by  14  broad,  Mrs.  <ira- 
c«>lony  is  sUuat^,  has  a remarkable  commercial  activity,  ham  observes,  “ when  we  look<^  round,  we  almost  fan- 
and  its  giKMis  are  widely  difliised  over  Hungary  and  the  cied  ourselves  in  a Gothic  cathedral.”  Unlike  the 
N.W.  provinces  of  the  empire,  as  well  as  in  many  other  Biiddhic  cave-temples  of  Roug,  Ellnra,  Ac.,  the  roof  Is 
l>aru  of  Kurope : I«aybach,  the  cap.,  is  the  other  chief  arched,  rising  to  an  astonishing  height,  supported  by  21 
place  of  trade.  The  exports  of  Carinthia  are  almost  pillars  along  each  side,  and  above  these  by  ribs  of  teak, 
confined  to  iu  raw  and  mamifactured  mineral  products,  which  ore  fitted  by  teeth  Into  corresponding  holes  In  the 
nnd  cattle.  Klogenfurt,  the  cap.,  and  Viilacn,  arc  its  rock  above.  The  pillars  are  mostly  hexagonal,  each 
principal  commercial  towns.  The  inhab.  of  these  with  a bell-shaped  caidtal,  surmounted  by  two  elephants 
provi.  are  mostly  of  the  Slavonian  race,  denominaud  with  their  trunks  entwined,  ami  each  carrying  one 
\Vcndcs  or  Vandals;  in  CarlnthU.  however,  those  of  female,  and  two  male,  figures.  On  severiu  of  the 
Gcrm.'in  are  to  those  of  Slavonian  stock  as  172  to  95.  columns  there  are  inscriptions,  which  have  recently  been 
The  Dravc  formerly  sefianted  the  two  races.  Carinthia  translated  (see  Joumai  qf  the  Atiai.  Soc,  qf  Bntgal, 
has  l>ecn  always  considered  as  a German  prov.  of  the  vol.  Hi.},  mud  ft’om  one  of  them -it  would  appear  that 
Austrian  empire,  and  lia«  enjoyed  |>eculiar  prlvllegea.  this  temple  was  constructed  a. o.  I7G.  The  cave  is  serol- 
It  hat  its  own  dirt,  consisting  of  4 ranks— the  upper  circular  at  Us  teiminaUon:  opposite  the  entrance  is  « 
clergy,  nobility,  knights,  and  tne  renresentntlvrs  or  the  structure  with  a dome,  on  which  is  fixed  a huge  teak 
r-^yol  burghs  and  market  towns;  but  its  internal  ad-  umbrella, anomaroeiitcommoolnthetemplosofDudclha; 
ministration  U subordinate  to  the  government  aiitho.  but  no  separate  cells,  opening  from  the  main  temple, 
riiies  at  Layboch.  The  high  criminu  and  other  judicial  h.nvc  been  noticed,  though  such  have  been  suppn-ed 
courts  of  Carinthia  are  at  Klagenfurt.  The  Lutheran  rhor.ncteristic  of  Ruddhic  structures.  {Erehime  im  Jtom^ 
religion  made  coiuiderablo  progress  in  this  prov.  In  the  Itcy  Tram.  III.  512..  Ac.;  Graham,  Journal  qf  a Hckid. 
IGlli  century,  until  checked  by  the  govemnient  : there  m Go. ; .Vorf.  Trap.  x.  2CJ— 272.,  Ac.) 
are  now.scarceiy  20,000  Protestants,  mostly  in  Upper  C.AKLENTINI,  a town  of  Sicily,  prov.  Syracuse, 
Carinthia.  The  state  assembly  In  Camiula  Is  In  most  19  m.  N.W.  Syracuse.  Pop.  4.178.  ft  was  built  by 
rc*spects  similarly  constituted  with  that  of  Styria,  with  Charles  V.  for  the  hcad-quarters  of  the  Sicilian  army; 
which  prov.  it  was  formerly  united.  The  whole  pop.  but  tlie  design  was  never  completed,  and  since  the  eortn- 
of  C.irniola  Is  Roman  Catholic— a robust,  contented,  quake  of  IG^.  by  which  it  was  iNUtlally  destroyed,  it  baa 
and  frugal  people.  The  Cnrinthlans  have,  to  a great  become  a miserable  place.  (5'myM‘s  SrW/y,  p.  150.) 
extent,  the  character  and  disposition  of  Italians,  'i'hey  CAUl.tNGKUKI).  a sea-port  town  of  Ireland,  ro. 
are  s-dd  to  bn  more  inclined  to  indolence  than  their  I.outh.  on  the  S.  side  of  Carllngford  lough,  10  m.  P. 
southern  neighbours,  and  are  often  ignorant  and  itincrsti-  Dundalk.  Pop.,  In  1831,  1419.  Carlingford  lough  is 
tiuiiiL  Both  pruTs.  formed  i>arts  of  the  empire  of  ('harle-  8 m.  in  deptli,  by  from  I to  I|  m.  wide,  with  deep  w.'«l''r 
in.igne,  and  afterwords  belonged  to  the  dukes  of  Priutl.  and  secure  anchr>ra2e,  but  being  situated  between  lofty 
After  passing  through  various  hands,  the  house  of  mnuntaini,  is  liable  to  sudden  s<quaUs.  The  bar  at  the 
Austria  bec.ame  possesss’d  of  CUmlnta  in  1245,  and  of  entranre  has  ft  ft.  ^atcr  at  low-water  springs,  17  ft-  at 
Carinthia  in  1321 . In  1809  these  countries  were  annextHi  ordinary  high  water,  and  26  ft.  at  sprinn.^l'his  bay  Is 
to  the  empire  of  Napoleon, and  remained  connected  with  well  stocked  with  excellent  oysters,  tho  fishing  of  which 
it  till  1814,  when  they  were  restcmnl  10  Austria.  (Oes/err.  employs  most  part  of  the  pop.  of  Carllngford.  U re- 
Kai.  Ene^c.  art.  KamShen  and  AVam ; Did.  Guugra-  tumcci  2 mems.  to  the  Irish  parliament,  but  was  dis- 
phniue.)  franchlscxi  at  theUniou.  (Etmmo'tSailingDireetitmefor 

C^ARIPE,  a town  and  vallfT  in  Venexuela,  prov.  the  Irith  Coatti,hc.) 

Ciimano,  40  m.  S.R.  that  city.  The  town  Is  the  chief  CARLISLE,  a city  of  England,  co.  Cumberland,  on  a 
seat  of  the  Chayma  Indian  misilous.  The  valley  Is  gentle  eminence,  in  an  extensive  plain  at  the  confluence 
celebrated  for  a remarkable  cavern  in  a limestone  form-  of  the  Eden,  ('a)dew,  and  IVteril,  which  nearly  surround 
atiun,  at  least  2,HIU  ft.  In  depth,  and  for  some  distance  it ; 360  m.  N.  N.W.  London,  and  98  m.  N.  by  W.  Man- 
fiO  or  70  ft.  high.  It  is  Inhabiteit  by  multitudes  of  Chester.  Pop.,  in  tftOI,  10.221;  1821,  15,486;  and  lft3l, 
birds,  railed  miarharos,  a species  of  Caprimulfiut,  the  20,006.  Tho  great  increase  of  pop.,  particularly  slnec  Ift2l, 
young  of  which  are  annually  destroyed  in  great  numbers  is  attributed  to  the  increase  of  manufactures,  and  the  In. 
nyihe  Indians,  for  the  sake  of  (he  fat  with  which  the  flux  of  Irishmen  and  Scotchmentotbemlllsand  railroads, 
lining  membrane  of  their  abdomen  is  laden,  and  of  which  The  Eden  is  crossed  by  an  elegant  and  expensive 
excellent  oil  Is  made.  Humboldt  visited  tills  cavern,  bridge,  finished  in  IHI7,  consisting  of  6 large  and  5 
(See  his /*crf0M/-Varr<rftrc.  vol.  it.)  smaller  arrhc>s;  the  Caldew  has  two  bridges,  and  the 

(^\KISHKOOKE,  a par.  and  village  of  England.  Isle  smaller  stream  of  the  Petertl  one.  The  pii^pal  streets 
of  Wight,  liberty  W.  Medina,  situated  by  a rivulet,  at  the  diverge  from  the  market-place,  an  irregular  area  in  the 
base  Of  a conical  hill,  Burmountid  by  Its  castle  or  fortres*.  middle  of  the  town:  though  nut  regularly  arranged, 
73  m.  S.  W’.  London.  Area  of  par.  h.«su  acres  ; pop.  of  several  of  them  are  well  built,  and  they  are  generallr  well 
do.  (1S3I)  4,713.  .Some  |wrtious  of  the  fortress  are  very  paved  and  lighted,  and  plentifully  suuplkd  with  water, 
old  ; but  it  was  repaired  and  greatly  augmented  In  the  Carlisle  is  the  seat  of  a hishoprlc,  founded  by  Henry  L, 
reign  of  RUxabeth.  The  walls  of  the  old  fortress  (a  and  rt-niodel1ed  by  Heni^  VIII.  after  the  dissolution  of 
parallelogram  enclosing  on  area  of  l|  acre,  with  its  keep  the  monasteries,  with  whose  lands  he  largely  endowed 
In  the  eentre)  are  comprised  within  the  more  modem  it.  't'he  rcriesiastical  jurisdiction  extends  over  (O  part., 
fortiflcatioDi.  which  enclose  on  area  of  about  2U  acres,  containing  the  whole  of  Westmoreland  and  great  part  of 
The  latter  have  5 bastions,  and  a deep  moat ; and  are  ('umberland.  The  revemies  of  the  see  amounted,  at  an 
connected  with  a fine  terrace,  nearly  I m.  in  length.  The  average  of  the  three  years  ending  with  IftSl,  to  2.21^.  a 
par.  church  stands  on  an  acclivity  opposite  the  rostle : it  year.  The  rathodral,  having  been  repaired  at  different 
IS  a Norman  structure,  originally  attached  to  a Clstcrtlan  ;>eriodj,  cxhililts  varitxis  kiinis  of  arrhitectnre ; the  K. 
mcmaitcry.  founded  in  the  reign  of  the  Cottoueror  ; some  w indow  is  said  to  be  the  finest  specimen  of  the  kind  in 
remains  of  which  exist  at  a farm-house  on  its  site.  Tho  England  The  dignitaries,  beside  the  bishop,  are  a dean, 
most  cetebratsd  event  in  the  annals  of  Carisbrookc  Cas.  4 prcbeitdaries,  and  h minor  canons.  The  only  part  of  tho 
tie  it  the  confluement  of  Chariot  I.  for  IS  months  within  nave  of  the  cathedral  which  remains  forms  the  parochial 
Its  walls.  Immediately  previous  to  bis  being  delivered  up  cliurch  of  St.  Mary:  that  of  St.Cuthbert  Is  a plain  build- 
to  the  itarliamentary  forces.  Subseouently,  his  children  Ing.  erretrd  In  1778.  There  are  two  cbai>els  of  ease, 
were  also  Imprlstmed  In  this  castle;  and  his  eldest  boih  built  in  1828  — Trlnltychureh,  In  the  {wrpendiculv 
daughter  diid  In  It,  at  the  age  of  15.  It  continues  to  be  Gothic  style,  in  the  suburb  of  Caldew-gxte  ; and  Christ 
the  residence  and  head-quarters  of  the  governor  of  the  Church,  m the  early  English  style,  in  the  suburb  of 
Isle  of  Wight;  and  a considt'rable  body  of  troops  are  Botcher-gate:  each  has  arcommudatloa  for  2.C00  per- 
usually  station^  In  It.  There  are  raanr  pleasant  villas  sona  The  other  places  of  worship  arc  those  of  Pres^'- 
scattcred  over  the  parish ; within  which,  also,  U the  trrians.  Independents,  two  de  nominations  of  Methodists, 
general  workhouse  of  the  island  ; whose  inmates.  In  1831,  Ikiptists,  K.  Catholics,  and  the  Society  of  Friends.  The 
made  an  augmentation  of  676  persons  to  the  pop.  grammar-school  wasfoundi<d|^  Henry  VHl.  There  are 

CAULKE,  a small  village  oi  Hlndoslan,  prov.  Aurun-  also  Lancastrian  and  naUuuM  Kh^U,  St.  Pauid's 
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•chnol  for  educating  400  children  of  all  dcnnmioaUoiu,  a Market!  are  held  on  Wednewljif  and  Saturdajr ; falra 
achofd  nftnduttry  for  females,  JWc.  The  (xtunty  inArmary  on  the  Saturdi.)'*  before  >ViiUsuntlde  and  Martinmas; 
is  ill  tho  town,  arid  U has  a ferer  hospital,  a «lUpi*nsar3r,  also  a statute-lair  on  Siith  Auir.  and  14  days  after, 
>c.  An  academy  for  the  encourairetnent  of  the  Rne  during  the  ronlimianre  of  wliirh  no  attachment  from  the 
arts  was  formed  in  1922,  a mechanics'  institute  in  1924.  city  ciril  courts  can  be  executeil ; and  Another  on  19th 
and  a literary  and  philosophical  institution  in  a .Sept.  The  hanks  are. tlie  ('arlisli*  ('Ity  and  District  itank. 

handsome  building,  erected  in  IS.19,  for  the  accomino-  the  (Urlblr  and  Cumberland  Banking  a branch  of  the 
daCion  of  these  societies,  cuntalns  a museum  and  a CutnberUud  Union  Banking  t'oi.  the  house  of  Monkhoukc. 
theatre  for  lectures.  There  are  two  subscription  libraries  Head,  and  Co.,  and  a sarings'  bank.  The  vllUgc  of 
and  newsrooms.  — one  of  the  latter  a chaste  new  build-  Stanwix,  N.  of  the  Edeo,  may  be  considered  as  a sub- 
ing  open^  in  1931,—  and  two  weekly  newspapers.  The  urb  of  Carlisle,  though  not  included  within  its  corpur-ue 
enTlrons  afford  many  delightful  rides  and  waliu.  Races  or  parlUimmury  limits.  Its  ancient  church.  deJirab-u  to 
take  place  in  autumn,  at  the  Swifts,  a Roe  course  on  the  St.  Michael,  is  built  on  the  site  and  out  of  the  ruins  uf  the 
H.  hank  of  the  Eden.  The  andent  castle,  which  stands  oo  Roman  station  of  Coiigarata,  which  stood  along  thu 
ai>  eminence  over  the  rirer,  consists  of  an  outward  and  rampart  of  the  wall  of  Setenu.  Pop.  of  the  ullage 
inner  wall,  each  of  gre«C  thickness,  and  of  a great  square  In  Ih3I,  54•^.  {Uiit.  <in4  Antiq.  of  CorUsi^  ; Munii'ifttU 
tower,  constructed  according  to  the  ancient  mode  or  de-  Sfportr  { Sf$$ioiuU  Paprrt ; Dugdai^'t  CathniraJs.) 
fence.  The  ramparts  command  a rery  fine  view.  It  has  Carlisle  was  a Roman  station,  under  the  name  of 
a governor,  lieut. -governor,  Are.  ; but  is  now  used  only  Luguvallum.  as  Is  attested  by  vestiges  of  tite  Homan 
as  an  Infantry  barr^  and  armoury.  wall,  and  by  many  Roman  relies  discovered  here  at 

The  ctVjr,  technically  so  called,  which  formed  the  an-  various  times.  The  Saxons  called  it  Caer  I.uil.  whence 
dent  bor.  of  Carlisle,  IS  confined  within  limits  which,  in  its  present  name  is  derived.  William  the  Conqueror 
IN.11,  had  only  a pop.  of  9.3A6.  It  Is  a corporation  by  pre-  tiuilt  the  castle;  and  during  the  wars  between  FngUnd 
serlption  ; and  obtained  confirmations  and  extensions  of  and  SodUnd,  Carlisle  was  a frequent  object  of  attai'k. 
its  privileges  by  a series  of  19  charters,  terminating  with  It  surrendered,  without  making  any  opposition,  to  the 
13  Charles!.,  woicb  was  the  governing  charter.  Undierthe  pretender  Charles  Edward,  in  1745  ; but  on  his  Ikdng 
new  municipal  act,  the  government  it  vested  in  a mayor,  compelled  to  evacuate  it,  on  the  approach  of  the  British 
lOaldermeti,  and  SOcommon-counclImen,  chosen  azuumlly  forces,  he  left  behind  him  a small  garrison,  which  t<ir> 
by  the  rate-payers,  whose  number  in  193H  was  9*49.  There  rendei^  at  discretion ; the  officers  of  this  garrison  were 
are  eight  rullds  or  (Vatemliiej  of  trades  ; adroUsioD  into  subsequently  executed  at  London  as  traitors,  and  iholr 
any  one  of  which  U by  Mrth  or  apprenticeship  only  ; and  beads  exposed  on  the  gates  and  walls  of  Carlisle, 
admission  into  one  o'f  the  guilds  It  aprellrolnary  requi-  C.\KLOKORTE,  a sra-pori  town  of  the  Sardinian 
tite  to  the  fVeedom  of  the  city.  Carlisle  has  sent  2 mem.  States,  on  the  small  Island  of  Son  Pietro,  near  the 
to  the  11.  of  C.  since  the  rel|m  of  Edward  I. ; the  right  S.  W.  coast  of  Sardinia  : lal.  39^  K*  29"  N.,  long.  I7' 
of  election,  previously  to  the  Reform  Art,  being  In  real-  29'*  E.  Pop.  The  streets  are  In  "lolcr.ible '* 

dent  and  non-resident  freemen.  The  boundaries  of  the  order,  and  it  Is  surrounded  by  a wall,  and  has  some  for. 
pari.  bor.  were  extended  by  the  Boundary  Act,  to  as  to  tiUoi^ont.  It  is  moderately  healthy.  The  InhahttoDta 
embrace,  not  merely  the  city,  but  also  the  suburbs  and  are  engaged  la  the  anchovy  and  cura  fisheries,  and  ia 
a consldt-roble  contiguous  circle.  Pop.  of  pari.  bor.  In  the  maitufiu'ture  of  salt.  (.VfwyrA's  Sardinia,  p.SlO.) 

1931 , 21 .072:  houses  taxed  at  I0f.  and  upwariis,  HA7.  R^  CAULOI'A,  LA,  a (own  of  Snaln,  pmv.  Cordova, 
gisterrd  electors  in  Ik.17-39.  1,013.  The  election  of  mem-  cap.  dep.  of  its  own  name,  17  m.  S.W.  Cordova  Pop. 
bers  for  the  R.  division  of  the  co.  is  also  held  here.  3,102.  U is  one  of  the  chief  scats  of  the  foreign  colonists 
'J'he  court  of  the  mayor  and  bailiffs  sits  weekly,  and  planted  in  Andalusia  in  I7GM,  in  the  view  of  |K«pMr)g  and 
holds  personal  pleas  to  any  amount  sessions  fertllRIng  the  Sierra  Morena-  It  is  a pretty  town,  and 

are  held  on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays.  The  police  the  inhab.,  who  are  clean  and  thriving,  have  some  manu- 
eunststs,  besides  a constable  for  each  township,  of  a factures  of  hempen  and  linen  cloths.  {Jmgtu't  Spam  in 
aupcrinteiklent,  3 day  men,  and  20  night  men.  There  isio.  it.  42. : .Vrfbnso.) 

Is  no  city  gaol,  prisoners  being  confined  in  the  county  CARLOW,  or  CATIIERLOUGH.  an  Inl.  co.  of 

Sard,  an  extensive  and  well  cnnsirtirtrd  building  at  the  Irelauul,  pruv.  Leinster,  lying  mostly  on  the  E.  tide  of 
entrance  to  the  city,  or  in  the  house  of  correction:  the  Harrow,  having  S.  and  K.  Wexford  and  Wicklow, 
a sutgerranciNii  {tassage,  through  which  the  prisoners  S.  the  latter  and  Ivildare.  and  W.  Queen's  ro.  and  KiU 
are  brought  to  trial,  connects  both  these  places  of  con-  krnny.  Area  2l9,*9i3  acres,  of  which  21.*>10  are  unim- 
tliiemrnt  with  the  county  court-house.  The  county  as*  provt-tl  mountain  aud  bog.  Surface  on  the  S.  tvirdcr 
sixes,  and  the  quarter  sessions,  at  Raster  and  Midsum-  mountainous,  but  elsewhere  gently  undulating.  Beti<b*s 
mer,  are  held  in  this  building,  which  was  erected  in  INIO  the  Barrow,  by  which  it  Is  partly  Intersected  and  partly 
on  the  site  of  the  ancient  citadel : it  has  two  magnificent  bounded,  it  is  watered  by  the  Slaney.  Soil  in  thu 
towers.  The  revenues  uf  the  eorporatlon,  amounting  to  mlaiHli  a light  ^avel ; in  the  lowlands  a fertile  loom, 
about  I dMiO/.  a year,  arise  from  tolls,  rents,  and  shares  in  This  Is  one  of  the  principal  dairy  cos.  In  Ireland: 
public  companies.  and  the  stock  of  cows  has  Utterly  been  a good  deal 

The  buildings  for  corporate  and  other  public  purposes  meliorated  by  the  Introduction  of  Ayrshire,  and  other 
connected  with  the  government  of  the  place,  are  tne  town,  improved  breeds  from  Great  nritoln.  Estates  miikllc- 
hall,  guildhall,  and  counciUrhamber.  Cotton  Is  the  staple  sixed  ; and  that  minute  division  of  land  among  the 
manufacture  of  the  town.  8 mills  for  the  spinning  of  enu  occupiers,  so  destructive  of  the  best  interests  of  the 
ton.  employing  1.486  bands,  having  been  at  work  here  In  country,  has  prevailed  less  here  than  in  most  other 
1819,  exclusiveof  (ketories for  weaving  checks,  ginghams,  parts  of  Ireland.  Agriculture  Is.  In  consequence,  in  .x 
and  other  fabrics,  both  in  the  city  and  along  the  Caldew.  much  more  ndvanc^  state  here  than  in  many  irther 
One  of  the  mills  recently  erected  has  a chimney  30A  ft.  Irish  cos.;  there  is  a considerable  breadth  of  land  under 
high!  The  batting  trade  is  also  extensive;  and  there  green  crop;  and  Improved  fanning  implements  are 
art*  several  dye-works,  print-works,  iron-foundries,  tan-  pretty  generally  Introduced.  Average  rent  of  land  1A«. 
yards,  and  lireweries.  Coal  for  manufacturing  and  do-  an  acre.  Manufactures  and  minerals  of  no  imfmrt- 
mestic  purposes  is  brought  from  Ollslaod,  12  m.  distant ; ance.  Carlow  is  divided  Into  S baronies  and  <10  parishes. 
an>l  from  other  eoUieries,  about  20  m.  distant.  A con-  and  sends  3 mems.  to  the  H.  of  C..  vix.  2 for  the  co  . and 
siderahle  part  of  the  manufacturing  pop.  of  Carlisle  used  | for  the  bor.  of  Carlow.  Registered  electors  for  the  co. 
to  lie  In  a very  depressed  condition  ; but,  on  the  whole,  in  1837-M,  1.428.  In  1831  Cvlow  had  13,275  Inhabited 
the  city  It  (htiving.  and  its  general  aspect  is  good.  The  bouses;  14.609  families  ; and  81,988  inhab.,  of  whom 
situation  of  the  rlry,  on  the  great  N.W.  road  from  I,an-  40.149  were  males,  and  41,839  females, 
raihire  to  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh,  tends  to  increase  Its  CatLow,  a |>arl.  t»r.,  the  principal  town  of  the  above 
trade,  which  is  still  further  promoted  by  the  railway  co„  and  the  place  where  the  assizes  are  lield,  on  the 
constructed  between  It  and  Newcastle.  The  navigation  Rarvow,  where  it  Is  joined  by  the  Burren.  45  m.  S.W. 
of  the  EMen  being  neatly  Impetied  by  shoals,  a canal,  l>ublln.  The  town,  properly  so  called,  lies  wholly  on  the 
suitable  for  vessels  of  100  tons’  burden,  has  been  cut  to  left  bank  of  the  Barrow ; but  it  is  conni'cted  bv  a bridge 
Bowness.  on  the  Solway  Frith,  11.  m.  distant.  The  with  the  suluirb  of  Graigue,  on  the  tipposite  sUrof  the 
trade  with  Liverpool  and  Ireland  is  carried  on  by  river  in  Queen's  co. : this  suburb  has  been  included  In 
steamers.  the  pn^L  l»r..  which  extends  over  a ipace  of  4‘«6  acres 

The  following  Ubif  shows  the  amount  of  tonnage  fora  and  hod.  in  1831.  a pop.  of  10,714.  It  is  a well-built, 
seriesof years, dlstinguishingtheamountinwardsandout-  thriving  town.  It  has  an  old  castle,  now  In  ruins,  but 
wonts  ; also  that  of  the  foreign  from  the  coasting  trade;  — once  a place  of  cooslderalde  strength  and  lmt>ortanc«; 

a parish  church  with  a spire;  a handsome  R.  Cath. 
cathedral  church,  opened  in  IS34;  a H.  lath,  college,  and 
eoDvent;  barracks;  a lunatic  district  asylum  fur  tho 
cos.  of  ('arluw,  Wicklow,  Wexford,  and  Kilkenny, 
erected  In  1830  at  a cost  of  nearly  26,cO(V. ; an  elegant 
new  court-house;  a co.  gaol;  co.  iiitirmary. &c.  Be. 
sides  the  K.  Cath.  college,  fitt^  for  tho  accommodatlorv 
i>f  200  students,  there  Is  a diocesan  school,  ami  numerrHis 
rharity-schuols  both  for  FrotrsUnis  and  Cathollca. 
There  are  also  several  charitable  instltutious. 


CARLO  WITZ. 

B«in|  ftUiiBtiKi  on  a navigable  river,  eommunieating  ] 
with  waterfard  on  the  one  hand,  and  with  Dublin,  \>f  , 
meant  of  the  Grand  Canal,  ou  the  otlier,  Carlow  has  a 
verjr  considerable  trade.  It  It  a great  mart  for  the  agri* 
cultural  produce,  partkularijr  the  corn  and  butter,  of  i 
Che  surrounding  country,  great  quantities  of  which  are  ! 
sent  down  the  river  to  Waterfbra  for  exportation.  It  i 
bat  also  tome  large  dour  mllU,  and  an  extensive  malt*  I 
1m  butlneta ; and  Amishes  considerable  supplies  both 
of  Sour  and  malt  to  Dublin.  It  has  3 breweries  and  a 
dittUlery ; and  paid  duty.  In  lil36.  on  bdAll  bushels  of 
malt  Postage,  in  IS30,  : In  IKK,  1,4414  Tba 

Bank  of  Ireland  iiai  opened  a branch  here. 

Carlow  Is  a place  of  great  antiquity,  and  has  varioui 
charters  ; by  the  last  of  these,  in  1671.  the  bor.  conslstt 
of  a sovereign,  elected  annually,  and  13  t«lf>elected  free 
burgessei.  From  1612  down  to  the  union  with  Great 
Britain  It  tent  3 memt.  to  the  Irish  H.  of  C..  and  tlnce 
the  union  It  bat  sent  I mem.  to  the  Imperial  H.  of  C., 
who,  till  the  pasting  of  the  Reform  Act.  was  returned  by 
the  sovereign  and  burgees.  Registered  electors  In 
llf37>34,  410.  {RaUwajf  Rrport  ; Boundary  Report  Ac.) 

CARLOWITZ,  a town  of  the  Austrhm  states,  oU« 
vonia,  within  the  military  frontier,  drc.  Prterwardeln, 
on  the  right  hank  of  the  Danube,  4 m.  8.E.  Peterwar* 
dsln.  Pop.  6.M0U,  mostly  of  Servian  descent.  Most  part , 
of  its  houses  are  mere  huts,  and  U Is  only  In  part  paved. 
It  contains  a Greek  cathedral,  two  other  Greek  churches, 
a R.  Cath.  church,  an  hospital,  seminaries  for  the  Greek 
and  Cath.  clergv,  a UrerX  lycetjm,  and  a Cath.  high- 
school.  The  subordlaata  junsdlctlon  of  the  town  is  In 
tbe  bands  of  an  equal  number  of  R.  Cath.  and  Greek 
magtstratr's.  It  Is  the  seat  of  a Greek  archbishop,  the  ; 
only  one  belonging  to  that  church  In  the  Austrian  em> 
pire.  to  whom  all  the  Austru.Greek  clergy  are  subor> 
dbuUe.  ( Oesterr.  Kat.  Enewei. ) 

C.MtLSBAD,  a town  of  Bohemia,  famous  for  Its  hot 
springs,  on  the  Tepel,  near  the  Kger,  73  m.  W.N.W. 
league.  Stationary  pop.  about  3.700.  It  lies  in  a low 
narrow  vallev,  surrounded  by  hills,  covered  wHh  every 
variety  of  foliage,  and  alTbnllng  the  most  extensive  and 
variea  prospects.  Tbe  town  consists  principally  of 
lodging-houses,  hoteb,  Ac.,  for  tbe  accommodation  of 
vlkiters  to  the  waters ; but  It  has  tome  good  shops  and 
private  houses,  with  a theatre,  assembly  and  reading 
rooms,  an  hospital,  Ac.  The  Sprudrl,  the  prlnclpu 

r'lng.  is  tbe  hottest  In  Europe ; Its  temperature  being 
ut  •’V9°  Reau.,or  165^  Fah.  The  expansive  force  of  the 
steam  below  forces  up  the  water  In  Jets  to  a considerable 
height , and  to  guara  against  the  dannr  that  has  some- 
times airlsen  from  the  obstruction  of  the  apertures  by 
which  the  water  and  vapour  eaewe,  it  has  been  covered 
over  by  a solid  bed  of  masonry.  There  are  several  other 
springs,  that  of  Muhlbrunnen,  which  Is  the  most  com. 
monly  drank,  has  a temperature  of  13NO  Baths  of 

all  sorts  are  fitted  up  with  every  accommodation.  The 
waters  are  eflicacious  in  a great  variety  of  complaints, 
but  rhiefiy  In  those  of  the  liver  and  kidneys.  The  walks 
and  promenades  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Che  town  have 
a great  deal  of  romautlc  beauty  and  Interest.  The  num- 
ber of  vl»itors  In  the  season  varies  from  4,000  to  &.0C0. 

This,  which  is  the  must  fashionable  and  aristocratlcal 
watering  place  in  Europe,  Is  of  comparatively  recent 
oririn.  The  springs  are  arid  to  have  bMn  discovered  in 
1376.  by  the  emperor  Charles  I V.,  who.  when  hunting  In 
the  vicinity,  was  attracted  to  the  spot  bv  the  cries  of  a 
hound  that  had  fallen  into  one  of  the  tprinn.  *ltie  town 
belongs  to  the  emperor.  A congress  was  held  here  in 
11119.  {Murray's  HtnuLBooJtfor  S.Gemumpi  Spemeer't 
Urrmany  and  the  (Jermant,  I.  33^.) 

CAKLSBVRG.  or  KAKLSBURG,  a ro^  town  of 
Transylvania,  co.  Unter.Albens,  on  the  N.  bank  of  the 
SJarut,  33  m.  K.  W.  Hermanstadt ; Ut.  46°  (g  31**  S., 
long.  33°  sy  10"  E.  Pop.  I1..300.  It  consists  of  the 
Upper  town  or  citadel  built  on  a hill,  and  the  Lower 
tow  n,  situated  beneath  it.  The  citadel  is  surrounded  by 
walls  with  7 bastions,  and  iUprincipal  gate  is  adorned 
with  some  fine  sculptures.  Tne  town  has  a handsome 
K.  Cath.  church,  conirioing  the  tombs  and  monument* 
of  John  HunUdes,  and  several  royal  and  other  person- 
ages ; the  fine  residence  of  the  bishops  of  Transylvania, 
a canons’  college,  containing  tbe  provincial  archives, 
royal  mmt,  observatory  with  a fine  collection  of  appa- 
ratus, several  libraries  and  scientific  collections,  an 
arsenal,  barracks,  Ac.  There  are  alto  an  boepltal,  an  ec- 
clesiastical lyceum,  college,  and  primary  school.  From 
the  iMwer  town  a bridge  310  paces  In  length  passes  over 
the  Maros.  It  Is  wortny  of  remark  that  the  Jews,  who 
are  naturalised  In  no  Other  part  of  Transylvania,  enjoy 
In  CarlsburR  the  hill  rights  of  citiienshlp.underthe  pro- 
tection of  tnc  bishop,  if/rtierr.  Sat,  Encye.) 

CAHLSCROKA.  or  CARLSCKOON,  a sea-port  town 
nf  Sweden,  on  the  Baltic,  cap.  prefecture  Bleking  ; lot 
66°  l(y  9"  N.,  tong.  15°  33'  2y»  E.  Pop.  11,500.  The 
greater  part  of  the  town  it  built  on  the  imnll  rocky 
Island  of  TrcM-ue.  and  the  rest  on  some  adjoining  Islets  ; 
the  communication  with  the  mainland  being  ntaloUln^, 
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pstftly  by  a mound,  and  parity  by  a wooden  brldM.  The 
harbour  U large  and  safe,  with  water  suafclent  to 
fioat  the  largest  ship*.  It  has  3 entrances,  but  tbe  only 
one  practicable  for  large  vessels  Is  on  the  8.  aide  of  tbo 
town,  and  Is  defended  bjr  two  strong  ferU.  The  dry 
docks  constructed  here,  for  the  builmng  and  repair  ot 
men-of-war,  have  been  formed  at  a vast  expense  ;they 
are  of  great  extent,  and  have  been  cut  out  of  the  solid 
granite  rock.  It  is  the  principal,  or  rather,  lha  only, 
station  of  the  Swedish  fleet.  Tbe  town  U well  built, 
consisting  partly  of  brick,  but  principally  of  wooden 
bouses.  Tne  arsenal,  and  other  buildings  connected 
with  tbe  docks  and  sblpiilng,  are  on  a la^e  soda  ; and 
there  are  also  3 handsome  churches,  an  hotel  for  the 
prefect,  an  hospital,  a lasaretto,  Ac.  There  is  a greet 
oefiriency  of  good  water  { that  which  U obtained  m>m 
the  wells  sunk  In  the  towro  is  bradiish,  so  that  when  rain- 
water fUls,  recourse  has  to  be  had  to  spiijigi  distant 
about  3 m.  There  are  some  manufactures  of  cenvos 
and  linen,  with  anchor  forges,  taaoerlee,  fire.  The  trade 
of  tba  town  is  but  Inconsiderable  $ the  exports  conslaC 
princlprily  of  iron,  copper,  steri,  potash,  tar,  pitch,  Ac. 

Carlscrona  derives  Its  name  and  origin  from  Charles 
XL,  who. in  1680.  cooferiTd  on  It  consMierable  privileges, 
and  removed  the  fleet  thither  fhwn  Stockholm.  It  ha* 
since  continued  to  be  the  principal  station  of  the  Swe<L 
Ish  fleet  ; but  the  Admiralty,  which  bad  been  long 
seated  here,  was.  In  1776,  transferred  to  Stockholm.  In 
1790,  it  suffered  severely  feom  a fire.  (Coac's  TVesefs  h» 
the  Sortk  of  Europe,  Iv.  3880 

CARL8HAMN,  a sea-pc^  town  of  Sweden,  prov. 
Bleking,  cu.  bserad.,  on  tne  Baltic,  at  tbe  mouth  <h  tbe 
Nle,  .55  ro.  w.  Carlscrona  { laC.  56°  13*  40"  N.,  long.  14° 
61'  R.  Pop.  4,150.  It  has  3 churches,  an  hosritri,  with 
considerable  manufactures  of  esmvas,  woollens,  and 
tobacco,  and  bulidlng-yards.  Tbe  harbour  is  small,  but 
ufe.  The  export*  consist  of  Iron,  timber,  potasb,  pitch, 
and  tar,  tobacco,  Ac.  Being  built  princlprily  of  wood.  It 
has  sometimes  suffered  severely  from  fires. 

CARLSRUHE  {CharUt't  Re  t),  a city  of  Ger- 
many, cap.  of  the  grand  duchy  of  Baden,  ctre.  Middle 
Rhine,  residence  of  tbe  grand  duke,  and  scat  nf  the 
administration  and  principri  state  authorities,  in  tbe  floe 
plain  of  Che  ll*ardwrid(Ktag*sForest). which  surrounds 
It  on  the  N.  and  W. ; 4 m.  E.  the  Rhine,  37  m.  W.N.W. 
StuttgardC,  57  m.  S.  by  W.  Darmstadt,  and  42  m.  S.R. 
Strasbura.  Lot.  48°  66'  N-.  Iona.  B°  S3’  E.  Pop. 
30,500  (Bergkmut),  more  than  3-3ds  of  whom  are  Pro- 
testant*. It  is  built  In  the  form  of  an  outspread  fan,  or 
rather  wheel,  round  tbe  grand-dncal  palace,  from  which, 
as  a centre,  33  public  routes  radiate,  II  of  which,  form- 
ing thn  principal  streets,  have  been  built  on  both  sidM : 
severalcfcheiw  streets  stretch  Inlo  tbe  forest.  Thebigfa, 
or  long  street,  runs  from  K.  Co  W.,  intersecting  those 
above  alluded  to,  and  dividing  tbe  city  into  a N.  and  A. 
portion.  Carlsruhe  Is  In  part  walled,  and  has  7 gatra. 
It  is  a handsome,  but  rather  dull  town.  Streets  broad, 
well  paved,  furnished  with  foot-paths,  aiulwell  llghteil 
at  night.  Honset  built  In  a great  variety  of  styles,  but 
choM  of  wood  are  drily  giving  place  to  brick  edifices. 
There  are  9 public  squares,  and  wing  the  tiriace,  at  the 
point  of  unioD  of  tbe  principal  streets.  Is  a semicircular 
range  of  elegant  buildings,  comprising  the  guvernmetit 
olHces,  and  others  attached  to  tne  palace.  The  grand- 
ducal  residence,  a plain  bulldlM,  composed  of  a centra 
and  two  wings,  contains  tbe  Sieytkurm  (lead-tower), 
from  the  summit  of  which  there  is  an  extensive  pro- 
spect ; a cabinet  of  coins  ar>d  natural  objects ; a library 
of  80,000  voU. ; and  the  church  attended  hy  the  court. 
Towards  the  E.  extend  tbe  large  satdeni  and  park 
belonging  to  the  palace,  which  are  thrown  open  to  tbe 
public.  There  are  several  other  palaces  belonging  to 
the  nobility  deserving  of  notice,  and  90  public  buildings. 
Including  4 Protestant  and  Catholle  cnurches,  a syna- 
gogue, town-hall,  In  which  both  chambers  of  tbe 
senate  meet ; a museum,  tbe  grand-ducal,  and  another 
theatre,  a new  mint,  the  post-oAce,  infkntry  and  cavalry 
barracks,  arsenal,  canoon-foondry,  and  several  hospitals. 
It  may  be  wortb  nmtloQlng,  that  Stalls,  the  Casbionabla 
London  tailor.  Is  the  founder  of  one  of  thcae  hospitals, 
which  he  endowed  with  100,000  florins:  in  return  for 
Ms  generosity,  he  ha*  been  created  a baron.  The  dty 
1*  supplied  sritb  water  by  an  aqueduct  from  Durlach, 
distant  S|  m.  F..  by  8. ; It  is  adorned  by  several  public 
fountains,  and  in  tbe  centre  of  the  principri  square  is  a 
itnoe  pyramid,  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  founder  of 
the  city.  Its  chief  establishments  for  education  are  a 
lyceum,  polytechnic,  military,  medical,  and  veterinary 
schools,  ana  academies  of  architecture,  painting,  Ac. 
It  poisesses  an  excellent  botanic  garden,  a gallery  of 
printings,  and  a society  of  arts,  under  the  patronan  of 
the  grand-duke.  Cariiruhe  Is  not  a place  of  connder- 
abU' trade.  It  has  some  manufactures  of  silks,  carpet*, 
woollens,  smilf,  chemical  products,  furniture,  carriage*, 
j clocks.  Jewellery,  and  articles  of  Inxurr,  but  the  pro- 
I spertty  of  Its  inhabitants  mainly  dept-niils  on  its  being 
I to*  scat  of  the  court,  and  tbe  rcslduoce  of  the  principal 
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Dflkcn  of  tUto.  It  ia  qnito  a modrm  dty,  ftnd  hu 
rlaen  Around  a huntin|t>M'At  bu!U  by  ChArlea  WUllAm. 
MArcr  Avo  of  Badcti,  In  I7IA.  {Hfrfhaus,  Ailn-  Lan/ier 
nmd  Voik.  I MSA  ; Ommsbirk , J^krbtuh  dcr  Oeogr.  pp.  4*J0, 
491.;  ^urray'tUawihook.ke.'i 

CARLSTAU,  A to»n  of  Swedon,  cad.  prefecture  of 
the  Mine  nenrie.  on  the  UUnd  of  TtnevAlU.  mt  the 
mouth  of  the  KUr,  on  the  Uke  Weaer;  lAt.  \f>'  N., 
long.  IS'‘SO*  E.  Pop.S.6uo.  It  ia  built  of  woodon  A rcfulAT 
plan  ; haa  A hAodaoine  CAtliedral,  a gvinnaaium.  an  obaerr* 
Atory,  An  A|{rfcuUuraJaociety,  Acal>lnrt  of  naturAl  hiatnry, 
And  A tobacco  niAnufACture  ; and  la  the  aeat  of  a blahop- 
ric,  and  the  reaidetice  of  the  prefect.  The  openiDK  of  the 
(kdha  canal  haa  added  contiderabiy  to  ita  comraeroo.  It 
exporta  copper  and  iron.  com.  aalt,  timber.  Ac. 

CAHLSTAl)  1*.  A royal  free  town  of  Auitrian  Croatia, 
CO.  Arram.  cap.  circ.  of  aatne  name,  at  the  confluence  of 
the  I^rana  and  Dobra  with  tite  Kulpa.  immediatelT  be* 
yond  the  limit  of  the  military  frontier,  33  m.  a.W. 
Agram.  Pop.  Incluilire  of  ita  auburb  1 luboraca,  6.3*10. 
It  la  well  built,  though  moatly  of  wood  ; haa  a tmall 
fortreat,  originally  intended  to  reaiat  the  Incuraiona  of 
the  Turka,  and  which  la  aurrounded  by  raniparta, 
trenebea,  and  paHaadei ; and  contalna  a handtome  pa* 
rede,  berracka,  and  artenal.  It  hu  •'S  Cath.  churrhea,  a 
Greek  church,  a gyronaaium,  auperior  and  girla'  achoola, 
a dvlc  and  military  hmpital,  Ac.,  and  la  the  re&idcnce  of 
a Greek  Idahop.  Conaiderable  quanlitira  of  the  liqui*ur 
called  ro$ogiio  are  produced  here.  Ita  traiie  ia  unlra* 
portant,  but  Ita  Inhab.  derire  conaiderablc  profit  from 
the  runrerAnce  of  gooda  to  the  poru  of  ibe  Adriatic.  It 
was  fouimed  by  tlie  Archduke  Charlca,  whoao  name  It 
bean.  (Driirrr.  yttl.  Ktuxr.) 

CAKM.4GNOLA,  an  Ini.  town  of  K.  Italy,  and  Sar- 
dinia. dir.  Turin,  cap.  dlatr..  near  the  I'o,  IA  m.  S.  by  K- 
Turin.  Pop.  3,300.  It  ia  aald  to  be  well  built  and 
laid  out:  many  of  ita  atreeta,  as  well  Aa  Ita  princiftAl 
aquare,  are  ornamented  with  portiroe.  It  contain! 
aevcral  churrhea  and  conreoU,  and  an  hospital,  and  h-oa 
3 auburbo.  It  haa  conihlrraide  trade  In  allk,  flax.  hemp, 
corn,  and  cattle,  for  which  3 large  market!  arc  held 
weekly.  Thta  town  formerly  belonged  to  the  marqut- 
aate  or  Saluxio  : it  waa  taken  by  the  French  In  1691  and 
1796. 

CARMEL  (MOUNT),  a farooua  mountain  of  Syria, 
cxtciullug  f^oro  the  plain  of  Eadraeion  In  a N.W.  di- 
rection till  It  terminatca  in  the  ateep  promontory,  form- 
ing the  8.  W.  extremity  of  the  Bar  of  Acre.  The  name. 
Mount  Carmel,  la  uaually  conflned  to  this  promontorr, 
tlie  height  of  which  is  variously  estimated  at  from  I.Aw 
to  I.80U  ft.  Tbli  mountain  ia  faniniu  in  8cri|»ture  his- 
tory, more  especially  in  that  of  Klijah,  being  the  place 
where  hedeatroyesi  the  prophets  of  Baal.  (1  Kings,  xalii.) 
In  more  modern  times,  the  mountain  haa  been  occupied 
by  monks,  who  hare  reaitled  In  grotto*  cut  nut  of  the 
rock,  and  in  a monastery  IhiIIi  n<*ar  the  auromii.  The 
latter  waa  dealrnyed  In  IM'il,  hut  haa  since  been  rebuilt. 
{Rokinsorn't  PaUttnu.  tfc.  i.  194.) 

C.4RMONA  (an.  Carmo)^  a city  of  .Snaln.  prnr. 
Seville,  cap.  dep.  of  same  name,  m.  E.S.E.  Scrillo, 
Mm.  W.S.W.  Cordova.  Pop.  30.896.  It  atanda  in  a 
picturesque  altuatlun  on  an  Isolated  hill,  looking  down 
upoQ  the  plaint  of  Andalusia ; It  la  veil  built,  boa 
7 ch'jrche*.  9 conTcnta.  and  3 hnapitals,  some  Roman 
ontiquitie*.  and  a beautiful  Moorish  gale.  It  has  some 
manufacturea  of  coarse  woollen  and  hem|*en  cloth,  bats, 
glue.  soap.  dfUt,  shoe  leather,  and  wax  candlea  ; but  moat 
of  them  are  to  a decaying  state-  Its  environs  arc  very 
frfttir,  particularly  In  vines  and  olive* ; and  Townsend 
aays  that  there  were  above  100  oU-mllla  In  the  town  and 
its  immediate  vicinity  (^voi.li.  p.  196.).  It  waa  a place  of 
importance  under  the  Romans,  and  Cjrsar  conferred  on  it 
the  privileges  of  a Raman  city.  Under  the  Moors  it  was 
celebrated  for  its  castles,  palaces,  and  fountains,  of  which 
baldly  any  rcmalni  now  exist.  {kfRUmo  : IneU$,  U.  47.) 

CAKSAC,  a village  of  France,  d^  Morbibao,  on  a 
height  at  a lltUe  distance  from  the  sea,  30  m.  S.B. 
L‘<>rient.  It  is  remarkable  for  ven*  extensive  remains 
of  what  is  believed  to  have  been  a druidical  monument. 
These  consist  of  II  ranges  of  granite  atones,  stand- 
ing in  lines  nearly  iterpendlculor  to  the  coast.  These 
stone*  are  of  great  thickness,  and  from  0 to  10.  perhaps 
20  ft.  In  height.  The  French  writers  My  that  they  are 
generally  about  30  ft.,  and  that  the  highest  are  22 
(French)  fi'et  above  grouml.  Hut  Mrs.  Slothard  dis- 
tinctly aifinna  that  this  is  an  exaggeration  ; that  the 
highest  do  not  rite  more  than  15  ft.  above  around,  and 
that  the  medium  height  la  from  9 to  13  ft.  ( l.rtUrs/rom 
Normandsf,  p.  3.A6.)  Their  number  Is  Mid  to  exceed 
4.000:  the  amallcat  end  ia  6xed  in  the  ground,  and  in 
some  inatancea  flat  atom's,  supported  ^ two  of  those 
that  are  upright,  form  vast  gateways.  The  object,  and 
tbe  epoch  of  the  constnictlon  of  this  extraordinary  monu- 
ment. are  alike  unknown.  It  haa  exercised  the  ingenuity 
of  the  antiquaries  of  BreUgne ; but  Uiclr  researches  bare 
not  been  more  aiicceaaful  than  those  of  our  own  anth 
quiiles  on  tbe  subject  of  Stooebcuge 
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CARNATIf',  a very  extensive  marit.  prov.  of  8.  Ilin* 
dnatoii.  compritiiig  a considerable  portion  of  the  terrl- 
tory  umlcr  tlie  Madras  presidency.  It  extends  along  the 
t'oromandel  coast,  from  Ca|)c  (Nimorin  to  the  river  (Sou> 
degom,  or  between  lat.  M'-'  ami  16^  N.,  and  long.  77'  t-V. 
ami  Hip  31/  E.,  having  N.  the  Northern  ('Ircara,  \V.  the 
Baioglkatit  cvde«l  diatrlcts,  the  prova.  Salem  and  Colm-. 
batoor,  and  the  Cochin  and  Travancore  dominions,  and 
8.  and  E.  the  Indian  Ocean,  the  Gulph  of  Monar,  and 
the  Bay  of  Bengal.  Length  N.B.  to  S.W.  &60  m., 
average  breailth  about  90  m.  Ita  area,  population,  divl- 
aiona,  Ac.,  are  as  fulluwa : — 
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The  E.  Ghauta  lnter»ert  this  prov.  in  a N-K.  or  N. 
direction,  throughout  its  whole  extent  N.  of  Ut.  11^  3/, 
dividing  it  into  the  Upper  and  Ix>wer  Caniatlc.  or  tbe 
countries  above  and  below  the  Ghauts,  diflering  of 
course  grcatlv  in  elevation  and  proportionally  in  cli- 
mate. l7>e  principal  rivers,  tbe  Teonar,  Palaiir.  Cavery, 
and  Vagah  or  V.xvgaroo,  all  rise  in  the  talile-laiid  above 
the  Ghauts,  and  fall  into  the  ocean  on  the  Coromomlrl, 
or  E.  coast  of  India.  The  rlhnato  of  the  Lower  Cam.ittc 
it  one  of  the  hottest  in  the  iM'iiiasubi,  though  In  the  Im- 
metliate  neighbourhood  of  the  coast  it  ia  sometimes 
mitigated  by  sea-breexea ; thnt  of  the  Upper  Carnatic  is 
limtLar  to  that  of  Mysore.  The  primitive  rocks  of  Uiia 
reghm  are  chiefly  aieiiite.  with  a tmall  proportion  of 
felst«r,  and  all  the  soil  of  the  prov.  appears  to  convlu 
of  Chp  tifbrit  o(  diaintegrated  lionite  miKjntaina.  Near 
the  sea,  sand  and  loam  prevail  upon  the  surface,  spar- 
ingly Intermixed  with  the  remain!  of  marine  anliuali. 
Elsewhere,  according  to  rircumstanccs,  loam  is  more  nr 
leas  prevalent,  mixed  with  various  proportions  of  gravel 
and  sand,  strongly  impregnatedwlth  iron,  and  containing 
frequctitlr  large  quantities  of  aoda  and  common  salt, 
whirh  eltloreace  upon  the  surface  in  dry  weather.  Near 
Madras  the  soil  Is  ncary,  and  abounds  with  a.*vU  : Ihetiro 
to  Vellore,  and  in  many  other  parts,  it  Is  lo  iterile  at  to 
nourish  only  the  common  bread  tree  ( 3/W«i  axmbrncAm), 
the  fiobinia  mitii,  Ac.  Rice  is  the  priiwlpal  crop  in  the 
low  country  ; in  the  highlands  all  kinds  of  small  grains  are 
cultivntetL  Sugar  Is  grown  unlv  in  small  mi.vititii's.  the 
toll  mjt  iielng  rich  enough  for  tne  canes.  Ttrbaceo  and  a 
little  imiigo  arc  cultivated ; but  the  latter  nett  fur  export- 
ation. Thocott  <n  raisc<l  Is  chiefly  of  (he  dwarf  kind 
tjfpium  lurbaccum).  Irrigation  lM*ing  here  gimerolly  of 
extreme  im|K>rtancu  to  the  auccesa  of  tlie  crop*,  nume- 
rous and  extensive  tanks  have  been  constructed  in  such 
districta  aa  arc  not  traversed  bv  considerable  rivers. 
Famine*  and  scarcities  are  not  iinfrequent  in  this  part  of 
India.  The  farms  are  mostly  tilled  by  Sudras.  During 
tbe  Hrst  few  years  after  our  acquisition  of  the  Carnatic, 
the  land  revenue  of  extensive  tracts  was  rented  out  to  a 
act  of  middle-men  or  temporary  lemlndars,  who  under- 
let certain  |>orts  to  the  head*  of  vIlLagr*.  That  this 
system  waa  not  without  its  defects,  is  certain  ; and  portly 
in  the  view  of  obviating  these,  and  partly  In  order  to  secure 
a greater  amount  of  revenue,  the  rvotwir  system  haa  been 
getterally  Introduced.  Tbeprlnciple  of  this  system  ia  to 
supersede  all  mid^e-mcn  and  head  famert,  and  to  bring 
the  collectors  Into  Immediate  contact  with  the  ryot$,  nr 
cultivators,  who  are  directly  assessed  with  such  a rent  as 
It  is  supposed  the  land  will  bear:  the  more  prosperous 
persons  In  a village  being  at  the  same  time  cnmiHdled  to 
make  up  for  tbe  defldencies  of  their  less  fortunate 
neighbours,  and  the  assessment  is  perpetually  varying. 
Notwithstanding  our  re*i>oet  for  the  able  men  by  whom 
this  system  has  been  recommended,  It  is  not  going  too 
far  to  My,  that  It  la  a curse  upon  the  country,  ano  that 
till  it  be  abolished,  or  very  materially  modifle<i,  nothing 
hut  imp«>vcrlfhment  newf  b»*  lookeJ  for.  Most  of  tho 
pop.  are  Hindoos  of  the  Brahminical  sect ; there  aro 
coinparatlvi  ly  few  M'lhammcdans,  and  Hindoo  customs 
are  retained  in  wonderful  purity  throughout  the 
Madras,  Pondicherry,  Tranqiiehar,  Tanjore,  Areot,  Pln- 
dlful.  Ac.,  are  the  chief  cities  and  (owns.  Formerly 
there  were  a vast  numU*r  of  strong  hill  forts  ; but  most 
of  them  are  now  crumbling  into  ruin.  Few  prnvs.  ex- 
hibit so  many  large  temples  and  other  public  monuments 
of  former  civilisation  and  wealth:  tne  emiilrs  ore  all 
built  on  a unlfonn  plan,  and  inclosod  witliin  a four- 
sldetl  wall.  1S>  or  3d  ft.  high. 

The  Moguls  first  Invwled  the  Carnatic  in  1310,  but  it 
was  not  floolly  In  their  possession  till  the  n-ign  of  Au- 
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ren^«be.  In  I717«  U waj  tcreml,  with  tho  Mogul  ti>r- 
rltoriet  in  the  Dcccan,  from  the  throne  of  Dflhl.  After 
thewan,  »hlrh  luted  with  littleintermiMion  throughout 
• irrcat  part  of  the  IHth  ceutiirjr,  the  Carnatic  wu  con> 
quered  njr  the  lirttUh  in  17*^;  but  it  « a«  not  QnallT 
ceded  to  u«  till  InOi.  {^Uamilton't  E.  I.  Gas.  1. 3dQ—d64  ; 
Madras  Almanac.) 

CAKNIOLA.  {See  raaiNTMi*  and  CAtsioL*.) 

('AltN  WATII,  a vilUgenf  Scotland,  K.^iart  of  l!^ark« 
■hire.  29  m.  S.  \V.  Kdliitmri(h.  It  hu  of  late  been 
areatijr  increased  and  linproTed ; the  numeroii*  new 
nmuet  that  have  Iteen  erected  are  handtome,  and  built 
according  to  a dctlnite  plan  ; ami  manufacturing  Industry 
ha«  been  introduced.  The  inhab.  amount  to  about  bOu, 
the  great  bodv  of  whom  are  employed  in  weaving,  ami 
dct>cDd7nt<Ni(t(a*gnw  for  employment.*'  {Sere Statist.  Acc. 
qfScot.)  But  the  par.  U not  less  Important  than  tho  tow  n, 
containing,  »s  it  ooet,  rich  and  apparently  inexhaustible 
fields  of  coal,  lintestone,  and  Iron-stone.  The  Wllsou- 
tnwn  Iron-works  were  cominenrrd  In  I7iv>-i^l : and,  in 
1*^,  the  monthly  par  of  the  workmen  employed  wai  not 
leu  than  3,000/.  (lb.)  Owing,  however,  to  the  rrn- 

buirrasimentt  into  which  the  companv  (the  Messrs.  Wll- 
•un)  fell,  the  works,  after  langtushlug  some  years,  en- 
tirely stopped  in  IK12,  and  conitnued  suspended  till  1921, 
when,  having  passed  into  other  hands,  they  were  re- 
vived, arsd  have  ever  since  been  In  operation,  though  not 
to  the  former  extent.  The  folhiwiug  extract  from  the 
Mv  Statist.  ArcotiHt  contains  ample  information  respect- 
ing the  busv  villages  by  which  Camwath  Is  surrouitded, 
anil  which  have  sprung  into  existence  within  the  last  GO 
years.  **  Nrwbig^ng  contains  a population  of  200,  en- 
tirely weavers;  Braeliead.amixed  population  of  1 20, w eav- 
ers and  labourers;  Forth  300,  chiefly  miners,  as  being  close 
upon  Wilsoniown  ; and  Wllsontown  400,  miners  and  la- 
bourers of  all  kinds  belonging  to  the'  w orks."  Here  is  a 
plain  new  church,  a dissenting  chapel,  a {taroebial  and 
other  schools,  and  a subscri|ition  library. 

CAHOLINA  (LA),a  town  of  Sprain,  prov  Jurn.^'i  m. 
N.N.E.  Jarn;  lal.  IK*  N..  long.  3®  39*  W.  Pnp. 
2.KK0.  This  is  the  cap.  of  the  foreign  roiunics  st'lllcd  In 
the  Sierra  Morena  in  the  reign  of  Charles  III.  The 
dUtrirt  where  they  are  established  wu  previously  a 
d«-sert,  and  abandoned  to  banditti ; but  Don  Fablo  de 
Olavidn,  who  then  held  a high  office  in  the  government 
of  Seville,  conceived  the  design  of  colonising  the  Sima 
with  foreigners,  who  should  support  themselves  by  their 
own  labour.  Most  of  the  settlers  were  (iennmis,  and 
each  rerrived  600.ni  0 sq.  ft.  of  Uiid,  free  from  rent  for 
lOyears.and  after  that  to  be  subji'ct  lotithcs  only.  With 
each  allotment  the  government  gave,  also,  fu  cows, 

I a*«.  2 |iigt,  2 fowls,  and  seed  for  the  land,  with  a himse 
nnd  a Ivnkehoute.  The  settler  was  restrained  from  dis- 

IMi«lng  of  the  land  to  any  one  In  pr>«se*siun  of  another 
ot ; but  was  to  be  enlitlc<l  to  another  otjual  grant  on 
bringing  the  first  into  cultivaliuii.  Hut  noiwlthtiandhig 
these  and  other  advantages,  the  schcano  has  not  been 
very  sitcceviful.  The  funds  assigned  to  carry  It  into 
operation  were  not  regularly  supplied,  and  the  govern- 
ment  was  In  too  much  haste  to  draw  a revenue  ftoui  the 
new  pop.  to  reimburse  li-self  for  the  first  advances.  Still 
the  people  present  a striking  contrast  to  the  villagers  in 
most  other  parts  of  Spain,  bring  c<<m{iaratlvrly  indus- 
trious and  active.  Corn.  |>as(ure.  poutrws.  and  cabbages, 
are  raised  in  tho  spots  best  suitcri  to  them.  The  cottages 
are  of  better  cuottrucUon  than  the  cabins  of  the  Spanish 
peasantry,  and  have  most  necessary  articles  of  household 
mmiture;  and  their  inhab.,  iuste.ul  of  sitting  wrapped 
up  in  cloaks  In  a state  of  stuiiid  apathy,  are  all  busy  with 
soincthitig  or  other.  'I'bey  have  assimiUtod  themselves 
In  language  and  religion  with  their  neighbours:  there 
are.Viof  these  tuwn«hi|»s.  (/ng/is.  li.  2K.  c/scf. : MtHasio.) 

L'AUOl.lNA  (NOKT1I).  a marit.  state  of  the  N. 
American  Union,  between  6U*  and  3G^  3G*  N.  lat., 
and  760  3o»  oxhI  20*  W.  long.  ; having  N.  Virginia, 

. Tennessee,  S.W.  and  8.  Georgia  and  S.  Carolina, 
and  S.K.  and  hi  the  Atlantic.  I.engih.  K.  to  W. ,430m.  , 
avorsge  hresiUh  1 1 K m.  Area  61,'Nin  sq.  m.  Pop.(tK30> 
737,!w<7.  of  wliom  249,001  were  slaves.  The  greater  j»art 
of  the  coast  is  fenced  by  aline  of  long.  low.  narrow,  sandy 
Isis.,  sefiarated  from  the  mainland  in  s^^me  places  by 
narrow  sounds,  In  others  by  broad  gulnba  or  lagoons. 
The  passages  between  them  are  mostfv  shallow  and  dan. 

f'rout,  aud  Ocracoke  Inlet  Is  the  only  one  N.  of  Cape 
ear,  thiough  which  even  small  vessels  can  pass.  The 
shores  of  the  isl.  are  eenernllv  regular  and  unbroken, 
while  that  of  the  mamlaiid  is  deeply  indented  by  nume- 
rous inlets,  the  pniicl|Hil  of  which  are  Albemarle  and 
I'amliro  suiituls.  The  onlv  narlamr  of  any  Importance 
is  formed  by  the  restuary  of  Cajic  Fear  river,  near  the  S. 
extrerohy  of  the  state,  ami  lias  IK  ft.  water. 

The  surface  may  bu  classed  under  three  dlvUlons  — the 
low  level,  nillr,  and  mountainoui  country.  The  low 
country  comprisri  nearly  all  the  K.  half  of  the  state,  and 
for  CO  or  KU  m.  inland  ciuisUts  of  a dead  flat.  Intersected 
with  swamps  and  marshes,  the  most  extensive  of  which, 
Ailigaior  Swamp,  mote  tbau  60  m.  long,  by  30  broad. 
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occupies  the  peninsula  formed  by  Albemarle  and  Pamlico 
sounits.  The  swamps  are  mostly  covered  with  a luxuriant 
vegrtaliun,  and  have  oxteusive  forests,  chiefly  of  pine, 
cedar,  and  cypr*^*  trees.  Beyond  this  region,  the  surtace 
swells  into  bills,  and  in  the  most  W.  part  rises  into 
mountains.  Theso  belong  to  the  Apalachlan  chain, 
which  here  rises  to  an  elevation  of  3.(i00fl.  'Fhey  form 
two  principal  ranges,  the  most  W.  called  the  Iron  Moun- 
tains, and  the  more  E.  the  Blue  Bidge ; the  intermediate 
valleys  arc  rsiimated  at  about  l.UUO  ft.  above  the  level  of 
the  .Atlantic. 

Most  of  the  rivers  in  this  state  have  more  or  leu  a S.F., 
course,  and  flow  directly  Into  the  Atlantic.  The  priti- 
cinal  arc  the  Roanoke,  Neuse.  and  Cape  Fear  rivers. 
The  Utter  is  the  only  one  wholly  within  tlie  state ; it  Is 
navigatilc  for  small  vessels  to  rayetteville,  130m.  from 
its  mouth.  The  Neusc,  which  opens  by  a wide  wstuary 
into  Famlico  Sound,  traverses  the  centre  of  the  state,  aud 
is  navigable  for  boats  In  most  parts  of  its  coarse.  Tho 
Roanoko  enters  the  state  from  the  K.,  and  flows  Into 
Albconarle  Sound,  after  a course  about  870  m.  It  can  be 
ascended  by  vessels  of  considerable  tonnage  for  about 
30  m.  from  its  mouth,  and  by  small  craft  to  70  m.  higher. 

The  climate  varies  according  to  elevation  ; adiffrrcnco 
of  more  than  5"  Fahr.  exists  In  the  annual  mean  temp,  of 
the  E.  and  V.*.  extremities  of  the  state.  In  the  low 
country,  the  summer  is  sultry,  and  pestilential  diseases 
prevail ; elsewhere  it  is  very  healthy,  and  tho  wintens 
often  severe. 

Soil  In  the  plaint  for  the  most  part  sandy  and  sterile. 
In  the  hilly  country  also  there  are  some  pine  barrens  ; 
but  these  are  less  extensive  than  in  Virginia,  Ac.  Along 
the  banks  of  the  rivers,  and  W.  of  the  mountains,  there 
arc  lands  of  a rich  black  mould  and  of  great  fertility.  The 
forests  of  the  interior  contain  oak,  hickory,  maple,  ash, 

S^preM, cedar,  black  walnut.  Ac.  Applet,  {x  ars,  strawber- 
es.the  flg  tree, vine  ( ri/f'sn«(fcra\wlld  vine,  Ar..atiaiu 
p<*rfectlon : the  cherry-trees  grow  to  an  Immense  tise, 
and  peaches  thrive  every  where.  Snake-root,  sarsapa- 
rilla, and  other  valuable  drugs  are  found.  Cotton  and 
rice  are  staples.  Large  quantitletof  the  former  are  grown 
on  the  sandy  Isis.,  and  in  the  low  country ; rice  is  culiU 
vated  principally  on  tho  more  solid  tracts,  interspersed 
amon^t  the  swamps.  All  kinds  of  Eumpean  grain, 
pulse,  and  flax  are  produced  in  the  Interior  ; and  a great 
deal  of  pitch,  tar,  turpentine,  and  lumber  are  oUaJoed 
from  the  pine  forests.  Malse  thrives  well ; but  the  wheat 
is  generally  of  Inferir  r Quality.  The  leaves  of  tlie  canes, 
with  which  many  of  the  lower  lands  are  overgrown,  afford 
good  fodder  fur  the  cattle  during  the  winter.  Hogs  are 
the  most  numerous  of  the  domrslic  animals.  The  wolf 
and  wild  cat  are  almost  the  only  formidable  wild  qua- 
dnipeds.  Wild  lurkej's  are  plentiful.  The  Roanoke  and 
other  riven  abound  with  large  fish.  Alligators  of  a» 
enormous  site  infest  the  swami>s  and  lower  courses  of 
the  rivers ; and  snakes,  induning  the  rattlesnake,  are 
numerous. 

The  portion  of  K.  Carolina  lying  along  the  F-.  declivity 
of  the  Apalachlans  comprises  the  prittcipol  pc>rtion  of 
what  is  called  the  gold  district  cf  the  U.  States.  The 
metal  Is  partly  obtained  from  mines  and  p.-irtly  from 
washings : at  one  time  it  promised  to  be  ul  constnorable 
importance,  gold  to  the  amouut  of  476.(i(i0  dollars  being 
supplied  to  the  national  mint  by  this  suie  In  1933;  but 
it  has  since  progressively  decline^  and  in  IK38  only  fur- 
nished 6G,( >00  dollars,  iron  of  excellent  quality  is  plen- 
tiful, and  coal  and  lead  have  recently  been  dUMvered. 

Cotton  factories  are  rapidly  springing  up,  but  with 
few  exceptions  are  confined  to  tho  spinning  of  coarse 

f am.  In  cuuseouence  of  Its  want  of  harbours,  N.  Caro- 
ilia  has  little  uirett  foreign  trade,  and  nearly  all  its 
commerce  is  with  tho  neighbouring  states.  Its  principal 
exports  are  cotton,  rice,  toiiacco,  lumber  in  vast  quon- 
tllies,  Ur,  pitch,  turpentine,  wheat,  and  Indian  com. 
There  are  several  canals,  but  nuue  of  any  great  sdittnt. 
Only  two  railroads  lie  wholly  within  this  sUtei  the 
lUletgh  atsd  Gaston,  and  the  Wlhnington  and  Ha- 
leieh.  Both  were  expected  to  be  coirpleted  In  I Kflg ; their 
united  length  Is  nearly  260  m.,  aud  the  cost  of  Uielr  con- 
struction was  estimated  at  atwut  2,600,000  dol.  Others 
intersect  the  N.  portion  of  the  state,  and  several  railway 
companies  have  been  either  incorporated,  or  projected.  In 
IB37  N.  Cartdiua  had  3 banks,  and  7 branch  banks,  with 
a united  capital  of  2,626.(4X)  dol.  This  sUte  is  divided 
into 62 counties.  Kalelgh  is  the  cap.;  the  other  chief 
towns  being  Fayetteville,  Wilmlngtou.  and  Newbem. 

The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  a senate  and  a house 
of  representatives.  B«>th  arc  elected  annually  by  the 
|ieopIe,  each  co.  sending  1 mem.  to  tho  senate,  and 
2 to  the  11.  of  R.  Electors  of  senainrs  must  possv'ss 
60  acres  of  freehold  property ; but  the  right  to  eh<t 
memi.  of  the  H.  of  K.  beltings  to  all  fteemcn  above  tho 
aguof21.  *nie  executive  power  Is  in  the  bands  of  a 
governor,  assisted  by  a council  of  7 mems.,  chosen  by 
a joint  vote  of  the  two  hous>es.  The  stale  sends  13  re- 
presentatives to  Congress. 

N.  Carotins  Is  divided  into  six  circuits,  In  each  of 
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which  a circuit  court  U held  halfjrarljr.  Tlie  Judges 
■re  apminted  by  • joint  vote  of  the  two  houses,  and 
hold  office  during  pleasure.  The  uumher  of  the  mlUtU 
In  1H3H  was  upwards  of  6&.noo.  Education  U rather 
backward,  but  advancing.  There  Is  a universitv,  and 
academies  are  est^llshcd  at  various  places.  Ao  act 
passed  in  1899  will.  It  Is  believed,  occasion  the  establt<h> 
ment  of  a common  school  in  every  district:  unluckily, 
however,  the  schools  have  hitherto  been  open  only  to 
whites.  The  earliest  attempts  made  by  the  Eosllsh  to 
colonise  America  took  place  in  this  state ; but  ine  first 
colony,  planted  on  thenoanoke  river.  In  I^M7,  it  sup- 
posed to  have  been  cut  oflT  by  the  natives.  In  IG.V)  fresh 
settlements  began  to  be  made,  and  In  Hj67,  the  colony 
obtained  a representative  fovemment.  lu  1717  Carolina 
was  brousrht  under  the  direct  control  of  the  crown,  and 
In  1710  divided  into  N.  and  S.  This  state  seAlously 
joineil  in  the  revolutionary  struggle.  { Darby' i fVcir  q/ 
V.S.;  Mitcheirt  V.S.;  Amrrican  Aimamu  for \ 
Stuart'M  Tkrer  Yrar$  in  Americayttc.) 

CAROLINA  (SOUTH),  one  of  the  IT.  States  of 
America,  in  the  S.  part  of  the  Union  ; rhlefly  between 
lat.  31^  and  N..  and  long.  78*^  to*  and  89^  W.,  having 
K.  and  N.E.  N.  Carolina ; E.  and  S.R.  the  Atlantic  ; and 
8.W.  Georgia ; from  which  it  Is  separated  by  the  Sa- 
vannah. S>upe  somewhat  triangular.  Length.  N.W. 
to  S.  E.,  340  m.;  average  breadth  190  m.  Area  about 
Sl.noosq.  ro.  Pop.  (Ix.f0),  602.74I  ; (1830).  MI.18&;  of 
whom  314.401  were  slaves.  SurfkM  verv  different  in 
dUfrrent  parts  ; but  its  changes  are,  for  the  most  part, 
^adual.  The  whole  coast  S.  of  Winyaw  Point  Is  broken 
into  a number  of  low  Islands,  and  Is  flat,  sandy,  and  alluvial. 
It  continues  so  for  nearly  inOm.  inland,  where  a range 
of  small  and  sterile  sand  hills  stretches  across  the  state 
K.R.  to  S.W.  This  tract  Is  succeeded  by  a picturesque 
country  of  hills  and  valleys,  clothed  with  extensive  fo- 
rests ; and  farther  W.  the  country  continues  to  rise  till, 
at  the  border  of  the  state,  it  terminates  in  a table-land, 
some  peaks  of  which  are  estimated  to  rise  to  mure  than 
4,900  (t.  above  the  level  of  the  Atlantic.  This  region 
forms  part  of  the  Apalachlan,  or  Alleghany  chain. 
The  coast  has  several  excellent  harbours  of  the  second 
class  ; but  few  of  the  first  order.  Those  of  Charleston 
and  Port  Royal  are  the  best,  and  the  only  ones  accessible 
for  large  shi^.  The  chief  rivers  are  the  Savannah,  San. 
tee,  and  Pwee ; but  all  of  them  are  shallow  at  their 
mouths  ( further  inland,  the  river  navigation  Is  much 
better  than  00  the  coast-  The  Savannah  may  be  ascended 
by  small  river  craft,  and  steem-boats,  as  for  at  Augusta, 
190  m.  from  its  mouth.  Much  of  the  soil  consists  of  a 
swampy  land,  applied  to  the  culture  of  cotton  and  rice ; 
more  of  (he  latter  being  produced  in  S.  Carolina  tiuui  in 
any  of  the  other  states.  The  low  sandy  UlarKls  along  the 
coast,  though  spparently  of  very  little  value,  furnlslt 
what  Is  calM  tfm  Sea-tsland'*  cotton,  being  the  verr 
best  description  of  cotton  that  is  any  where  produced. 
It  is  longer  in  the  staple  than  any  other  variety,  and  is 
strong  and  even,  of  a sllkr  texture,  and  a Tellowish 
tinge.  It  degenerates  if  it  be  attempted  to  ne  raised 
at  any  considerable  distance  from  the  shore.  It  brings 
a much  higher  price  than  any  other  sort  of  cotton : but 
as  It  can  bo  raised  ocily  In  certain  locaUUcs,  its  quantity 
is  limited,  and.  apparently,  unsusceptible  of  Increase. 
The  export  of  Sea-island  cotton  from  the  U.  States  — 
that  is.  from  S.  Carolina  and  Georgia  — during  the  year 
ended  90th  Sept.  1838,  amounted  to  7,386,340  lbs.  Short- 
stapled  cotton  ii  raised  in  the  more  inland  parts  of  the 
country  : and  wheat,  malxe,  and  other  grain,  as  well  as 
tobacco  and  Indigo,  are  grown  upon  the  high  lands. 
There  are  many  pine  barrens,  and  tome  unproductive 
sandy  wastes  ; but  the  soil  is  generally  extremely  fertile, 
esperlaily  in  those  tracts  lylna  along  the  courses  of  the 
rivers.  In  the  lower  parts  of  the  country  the  winters 
are  very  mlM,  and  snow  does  not  Ue  long  on  the  ground. 
Hurricanes  and  heavy  periodical  rains  occur  tbere : the 
summer  it  extremely  not.  and  pestilential  fevers  and 
other  diseases  are  then  generated.  The  N.  ai>d  W.  parts 
of  the  state  ore,  on  the  contrary,  reckoned  verv  healthy ; 
frost  and  snow  occur  annually,  from  Nov.  to  Jan.  Tne 
changes  of  temperature  are,  however,  every  where  very 
sudden ; and  at  Charleston  the  thermometer  has  been 
knoarn  to  vary  46'^  in  a day  1 The  forests  yield  large 
uantitles  of  beech,  blcaory,  ash.  cypn'ss,  aiKl  other 
lie  timber.  Cotton,  rW,  and  nuuxe  are  the  only  con- 
siderable articles  df  export.  The  swamps  on  the  banks 
of  the  rivers  are  well  adapted  for  hemp,  corn,  and  in- 
digo. The  culture  of  wbesit,  barley,  oats,  and  Indian 
com  was.  until  lately,  much  neglected  ; and  large  quan- 
tities were  annually  imparted.  Tobacco  is  now  more 
generally  ciiUlvated  than  indigo,  which  was  formerly 
tM'Xt  in  Importance  to  cotton  and  rko  ; the  sugar.rane  Is 
chiefly  confined  to  the  district  of  Beaufort  in  the  S. 
Field  labour  Is  performed  entirely  by  slaves,  who.  in 
the  low  couotr>',  comprise  more  than  three  fourths 
of  the  pop.  Planters  and  farmers  gent>rslly  wealthy, 
liospitable,  and  charitable ; the  funner  lead  somewhat 
luxurious  lives  ; but  tlio  Istter  arc  of  frugal  and  Indus- 
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trious  habits.  Wild  animals,  such  as  bears,  wolves, 
foxes,  wild  rats,  Ac.,  are  much  tcareer  than  formerly. 
The  rattlcsiiakc  has  become  rare.  Alligators,  of  large 
slse,  infevt  the  marshes  and  mouths  of  the  rivers.  Iron, 
of  good  quality,  is  found  ; and  some  gold  has  been  found 
In  the  sands  of  tome  of  the  rivers : the  latter,  bowercr. 
Is  not  so  plentiful  as  in  either  N.  Carollua  or  Grorgia ; 
and  (he  quantity,  which  latterly  has  been  decreasing,  only 
amounted.  In  l>^.  to  13.000  oollars.  The  value  of  the 
domestic  produce  exported  during  the  year  ending  30th 
Sept.  1837,  was  U,I38.09V  dollars.  The  value  of  the  im- 
ports, which  consist  chiefly  of  manufacturvd  goods  and 
wines,  amounted.  In  tho  atmre  year,  to  3,61 0,8M  dollars. 
The  state  is  divided  into  30  coiuitlcs.  Columbia,  situated 
near  the  centre,  is  the  cap.  and  seat  of  government ; but 
Charleston  is  the  largest  town,  and  (be  principal  empo- 
rium. The  other  chief  towns  are  Savannah,  Augusta, 
Camden,  and  Beaufort.  The  state  contained,  In  l(^.  10 
banks,  with  a united  capital  of  8,636,118  dollars.  The 
establishment  of  free  scnools  throughout  S.  Carolina, 
commenced  in  1 8)  1 ; and  tho  sum  appropriated  annually 
for  this  purpose  Is  usually  from  37.000  to  38,000  dollars. 
According  to  a report  made  in  1836.  there  were  7o0  free 
schools,  which  afforded  Insiniction  to  8,715  pupils.  The 
head  college  of  the  state  is  at  Columbia  ( liespectlng 
(bis  and  others,  see  art.  Columbia  and  CuaatasTO.N.) 
The  S.  Carolina  railroad,  from  Charleston  to  Hamburg, 
on  the  Savannah  road.  l.W  m.  in  length.  wascomplH^ 
in  1833,  and  others  arc  in  progress.  The  state  govern- 
ment consists  of  a senate  and  house  of  representatives  ; 
the  executive  power  is  vested  in  a governor  and  ilout.- 
governor.  who  are  both  elected  for  3 years,  and  are  again 
eligible  for  office  after  a lapse  of  4 jrean.  The  senate 
roniisti  of  45  members  ; hair  of  whom  are  chosen  for  4, 
ai>d  the  other  half  for  2 years.  The  house  of  represi-ut- 
atives  if  composed  of  134  nietnbers,  chosen  every  3 years. 
The  legislative  assembly  meet  annually  at  Columbia. 
The  chancellors  and  Jud^s  are  cboeeu  by  hullot  of  the 
senate  and  house  of  reitrrseiitatlves ; and  hold  office  sn 
long  as  their  conduct  is  approved,  lliis  state  sends  U 
memi.  to  the  H.  of  representatives,  and  3 to  the  senate 
In  congress.  8.  Carolina  was  first  colonised  about  1670; 
but  no  permanent  settlement  was  formed  till  the  found- 
ation of  Charleston,  in  1680.  lu  1695,  the  cultivation  of 
rice,  and  subsequently  of  cotton,  was  introduced  by 
Governor  Smith.  Tne  3 ('arollnas  were  separated, 
and  a royal  government  established  In  1719;  and  the 
stale  continued  prosperous  until  the  beginning  of  the 
disturbances,  caused  first  by  Indian  warfare,  and  after- 
wards by  the  revolution,  in  which  it  took  a promi- 
nent part,  and  suffored  severely.  Its  constitution  waa 
formed  in  1790;  but  has  undergone  several  amendmeuta 
In  1801, 1816,  and,  as  regards  jmllcial  matters,  again  in 
1835.  [Amfricam  Alt/utnac,  Im37 -38-39. ; s I'icta 

of  the  V.  Stales  ; Americam  KneyeloptexUa ; jSttchel/*s 
I'.  States : Stmart's  Three  Years  m S.  Ameriea,  p.  89— 
91.) 

CARORA,  an  Inland  town  of  Venesuela,  prov.  Coro, 
In  a dry  and  sterile  plain,  94  m.  S..S.W.  Coro;  lat.  MC 
13' N.,  long.  70°  26' W.  Pop.6.000  'f  It  is  «HI  built 
and  contains  three  handsome  churches  and  a convent: 
its  climate,  though  hot,  is  salubrious ; it  is  supplied  with 
water  by  a small  rivulet.  Its  vicinity  alxiunds  with  the 
IiHllan  ug,  aromatic  balsams,  gums,  Ac.,  and  excellent 
cochineal ; but  tbeae  resources  are  neglectid  for  the 
breeding  of  cattle,  which  occupies  many  of  tht  inhab. 
The  town  has  manufortures  of  leather,  and  of  ham- 
mocks from  the  fibre  of  the  agave-Jaetida  ; the  Inhab. 
are  industrious,  and  hare  a brisk  trade  |n  the  producta 
of  their  industry  with  Coro.  Maracarbo,  and  Carthagena. 
Host  of  the  Inhabitants  are  Mestizoes,  Mulattoes.  and 
Indians.  {Oeog.  Account  qf  CoiotHbia,  1.  136,  137  « hio4. 
Trav.  xxvU.  Sis,  314.,  Ac.) 

CARPATHIAN,  or  KARPATHIAN,  MOUN- 
TAINS, a very  considerable  range,  enclosing  Hungary 
on  the  N.  and  R.,  covering  the  principality  of  Transyl- 
vania. and  forming  the  N.E.  portion  of  the  great  moun- 
tain system  of  S.  Europie.  Including  a lower  range, 
called  Kleine  Karpathlan  (Little  Carnathiani),  these 
mountains  commence  on  the  left  bank  or  the  Danube,  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  l^resburg ; lat.  4*<^  8'  N.,  long. 
17°  & E. ; thence  they  run  N.K.  to  the  borders  of  Si. 
lesfowhere,  in  lat.  49^  30'  Nm  long.  18°  3.V  E.,  they  meet 
ti»e  mountains  of  MoravU,  through  which  they  are  con- 
nected with  the  Sudetes  and  ocher  Bohemian  ranges. 
After  this  they  bond  round  to  the  E.  and  S.E.,  separating 
Hungary  from  Galicia  and  tho  Buckowine,  and  Transrl- 
vauia  from  .Moldavia : they  continue  the  last  course  as  far 
at  lat.  4.5'  Ah'  N.,  long.  36^  3CK  K.,  where  the  main  ridge 
turns  due  W..  and  forms  the  bouo^ry  between  Transyl- 
vania and  Wallachlsu  Ftnally.about  the  long,  of  33°  H.. 
It  turns  S.W.,  and  again  meets  the  Danulte  at  the  tnwn 
of  New  Orsova,  lat.  44'-^  44'  N.,  long.  W/  E.  Between 
its  extri*mc  points,  tlierefure,  the  Carpathian  systi'tu 
dnscribri  a curve  of  about  800  m.,  and.  except  at  Its  S.F. 
curiicr,  one  of  a very  regular  and  gradual  kind.  Its 
width  is  various,  but  gencndly  considerable  ; the  longest 
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line  that  mn  br  drawn  acroit  it,  in  a dirt’ctlon  port>en> 
dicular  tr>  iu  i'mtr«r.  If  from  Buktan,  in  the  Hanat.  K.R-. 
throu)th  Tranoyltania.  to  I’uttoa  In  the  Buckowinc. 
alMwit  %-in  m.  From  the  grrat  S.  bend  of  the  Danulic  at 
\Vaitspn,  or  from  Mount  Mntra  (about  SA  m.  E.  of  the 
Iwod)  to  the  nrighbourhood  of  the  VUtula,  the  moun- 
tain* meaiure  140  m.  from  8.  to  N.(  but  towarda  the 
K.E.f  l>etwren  the  Upper  TheUa  and  the  aourccs  of  the 
l)niefttr  in  (ialicla,  they  are  not  more  than  70  m.  t and 
on  the  W.,  between  the  rirera  >Vaag  and  Morara,  they 
are  leu  than  30  m.  acroai.  At  a rough  calculation,  they 
may  be  aaJd  to  corer  90,000  aq.  m.  With  regard  to 
elevation,  (ho  Carpathlana  do  not  attain  the  height  of 
other  great  rangea,  aa  the  Caucaaua,  or  the  Alpa  i the 
higheat  meaaured  peaka  being  undcT  9,000  ft.  The 
highest  aarertained  cmlnencea  are  in  tho  county  of  Zipa, 
llic  most  N.  part  of  the  chain,  between  the  mcridlana  of 
and  21°;  and  among  these,  the  following  are  the 
most  noted : •» 


LomnlU  Peak  • 

Great  Kesmark  ditto  • - 11,647 

(ireal  Krlvan  Kldge  • - - g,4as 

Gold  mine  on  ditto  - - 7,099 

W hlte  Sea  Peak  - . - 7,075 

Liniestonr  rocka,  above  the  Flelach  Bank  C.vjs 
Firifch  Bank  • . 6,9(^ 

Kohiback  - . r,j07 

Grun  See  (Green  I.,ake)  - . 5.191 

Brook  at  foot  of  the  Fkdach  Bank  • 4,999 


The  lower  peaka.  and  aubordlnate  ranges,  vary  from 
2,000  or  3,000  to  a few  hundred  fei't  in  elevation.  But 
If  height  not,  rnggtdneas  ia  a very  atriking  feature  of 
the  rarpathUna:  the  roada  among  them  are  generally 
dllBcult,  lometlmes  Imprartirable  for  horse*;  atid-Uie 
whole  effect  of  their  am^eArance  U one  of  great  majeaty. 
'J'hedeacent  towards  Galicia  l«  much  more  abn}|»t  than 
that  towarda  Hungar)',  and  In  tho  8.K.  and  S.  the  steep* 
eat  sides  of  the  mnunlaJaa  are  towards  Moldavia  and 
Wallachla.  The  rivers,  which  mark  the  limiu  of  the 
Carpathian  system,  are.  on  the  N.,  the  Vistula,  aa  far  aa 
its  junction  with  Its  must  important  aSlueut  the  San, 
and  the  Dnieatr;  on  (he  E.  the  Screth  ; on  the  S. 
the  Danube,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Sereth  to  that 
of  the  Morava,  which  marks  the  extreme  limit  of  the 
mountaina  towards  the  \V.  Within  these  bounds,  how. 
ever,  are  contained  a large  quantity  of  Hat  land  In  G.v 
licla  and  Wallarhia,  together  with  the  greater  part  of 
the  Hungarian  plain  ; on  the  other  hand,  the  U'd  of  tho 
Danube  at  Oraova  la  boUilng  but  a cleft  lM*tween  the 
Carnatlitana  and  the  N.  branches  of  the  Balkh.'in,  and  at 
Waltacn.  In  like  manner,  it  can  scarreiy  Im*  said  to  break 
the  continuity  of  the  fonner  with  the  ofTshoota  of  the 
Ktyrian  Alps.  (TotrtuvH’t  Trap,  m ptuthtt  i 

Bum's  7>rt».  m JiantU  anti  Trimtyl.,  passim  ; liarke's 
TVop.  ii.  597.  Ac. ; Bright's  Trap,  m lAHtrr  Utmg. 
p.  lot.  Ac.  ; Korabmskg's  and  Bright's  Jl/aes.) 

Gco/ogp. The  must  anrimt  rocks  tire  round  only  on 
the  highest  parts  of  the  Carpathians,  and  not  always 
there  ( Arm.  p.  202.) ; one  of  the  highest  rklge*  in  the 
Alpine  country  of  Zips  emutstiug  of  calcareous  lime* 
atone.  (Toimsi'n.  n.  34'^.)  Granite,  however,  forma  the 
aobslratum,  or  ritner  the  main  bulk  and  nucleus  of  the 
whole  mass,  and  sometimes,  even  at  alight  elevations, 
lies  at  no  great  depth.  Hornblende  Id  small  qtuntltiea, 
gneiss  In  much  larger,  and  trap  very  considerably  dis- 
tributed, form  the  mau  of  the  other  older  rocka ; but 
tho  formation  most  worthy  of  notice  Is  a kind  of  con- 
glomerate. fonued  of  hardened  clay,  qnartt.  shart,  spar, 
and  llthomarj^  which,  frrmi  Its  richness  in  ore.  has 
obtained  In  Hungary  the  title  of  JJetaUie  Rock,  and 
which  Is  met  with  most  abundantly  thmngbout  tho 
whole  range,  from  Preshurg  to  Uraova.  (Koin,  p.  2(‘5. ) 
Limestone,  old  and  recent,  occura  In  immense  quantities, 
and  in  the  Alpine  regions.  I'ownsnn  found  atratitietl 
rocks  of  the  first  kind,  of  the  amaaing  tliickuesa  of  2.100 
n.  (7*roe.  p.  3-55.)  Basalt,  porphyry,  porphvritic  basalt, 
jasper,  petrosilex.  lava,  oltsidum.  ana  a wnote  host  of 
aiilMtimcra,  vulcanic,  and  the  result  of  aqueous  depo- 
sition. are  scattered  In  the  wildcat  confusion  among  the 
lower  ranges,  giving  urH)ueationable  evidence  of  the  ex- 
tensive agency  oflHith  (Ire  and  water,  but  so  little  defined, 
Ibnl  the  lieat  <»bsrrvrrs  decline  to  offer  an  opinion  aa  to 
(he  origin  of  many  uf  the  appearaneea.  (Asm,  p.  2<ri_ 
214.  ft  pass.;  7<>t/'ia«i>fi.  pp.  275—9(13.  ft  pats.)  It  Is 
worthy  of  observation  that  the  more  recent  formaiiona. 
as  sandstone.  Ac.,  ultservalde  In  other  countries,  are 
singularly  scarce  In  the  C'aruathlans.  (A/ns,  ii>.  20C. 
211.  Ac.) 

//i?r/roprrtp*e.  — These  mountains  form  the  dividing 
line  lK*lwiHn  miportont  river  systems.  The  N.  faces 
give  birth  to  the  Vistula  and  l>ni('itr;  but  with  these 
cxcettlona,  no  river  that  rroche*  the  sea  hat  Its  sourre 
within  them.  Tin*  aflluml«  of  these  two,  from  the  N. 
th)pe,  are,  Ijowever,  extremely  numerous,  though  not 
rompiirAWe  In  those  that  nour  from  the  .S.  amt  K.  fares, 
to  swell  the  stream  ot  the  jlauulw,  to  which  river,  als<i. 
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the  drn1n,ige  of  the  K.W.  face  Is  conrcvcti.  with  the 
exception  of  an  insignificant  portion,  whicn  find*  its  way 
to  the  (Mer.  'I’he  running  water  of  the  Carpathians 
belongs,  then,  to  two  systems,  the  Black  Sea  and  the 
Baltic ; and  there  are  no  lands  better  Irrigated  than 
thOM  over  which  It  flows;  the  Theisa,  Maroa,  Aluta. 
and  many  others,  would  lie  railed  important  rivers  In 
most  porta  of  the  world,  and  the  smaller  streams  and 
atih-trlbutaries  are  absolutely  innumerable.  (&-«  Da- 
NraE.  VlSTCLA,  DnIXSTB,  tlCMCAaT,  Ac.) 

3/fwcra/Prodwcftoiva.  — The  aides  of  the  Carpathians 
are  rich  In  the  productions  of  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
and  abound  in  animals  of  the  most  usefid  kind.  The 
decomposed  volcanic  matter,  which  forms  so  large  a 
portion  of  the  soil,  accounts  for  the  flrst.  and  cunte- 
qucntlv  for  the  second  of  these  results.  The  particulars 
of  both  will  be.  however,  better  treated  of  uiKier  tho 
heads  of  the  dlflbrcnt  countries  through  which  tho 
mountains  run.  (Sec  Hcngaev,  Tbansylvama,  Ga- 
licia. Ac.)  It  Is  intended  here  to  restrict  ourselves 
to  B brief  Bccount  of  their  mineral  wealth,  in  which 
respect  thn  stand  pre-eminent  among  the  various 
ranges  of  Europe.  Kearlr  every  mebu.  and  all  iii 
abundance,  ore  produced  m the  Carpathians.  The 
richer  mines  of  Transylvania  and  the  Banat  yield  for 
I cwt.  of  ore  125  os.  of  gold,  and  6K  os.  of  siiv<  r (Bom, 
p.  102.),  and  all  the  mountains  of  these  beautiful  couii- 
trios  arc  fbll  of  signs  of  undiscovered  n.ctals.  It  ap- 
pears, however,  that  native  guld  and  silver  is  scarce, 
except  in  the  S.R.  districts,  but  alt  the  other  on*s  are 
mixra  with  these  precious  metals  throughout  (ho  whole 
range.  (Bom,  pp.  215.  217.)  Clarke  says  (ii.  67a.) 
that  the  stamping-works  at  Schomniti  tniploy  l.notl 
hammers,  each  hammer  stomping  three  quintals  of  ore 
per  day;  the  return  averaging  12.(4X)  florins  per  month, 
clear  profit  to  the  government.  It  would  be  endless  to 
go  through  a detail  of  all  the  wealth  of  these  mountains  ; 
suffice  it  to  say.  that  cupper.  Iron,  lead,  cobalt,  antimony, 
sulphur,  and  saltpetre,  are  found  in  large  quantities; 
cinnabar  also  appears,  but  not  In  sufficient  idiundance 
to  tempt  the  roin«'r  ; and  in  many  places  there  are  large 
fleltls  of  coal.  Hock-salt  is  also  one  uf  the  treasures  of 
these  mountains.  The  Polish  mines  of  Galicia  ha>e 
long  been  famous,  and  Bum  all  ap|>earanrrv,  their  tr«a 
sures  are  actually  iuexhaustible.  In  a word,  tlie  < ar> 
pathi.ms  appear  to  be  one  extensive  mine,  where  m-aily 
all  the  varieties  of  metallic  wealth  are  prodi>ctHl ; in 
addition  to  which,  their  recesses  yield  the  opal,  one  <f 
the  noblest  and  most  valuable  of  gems.  pp.  M'. 

17A.  215.  ct  pass,  i Toirnson,  pp.  3b5— 310.  37>* — :>91-  ct 
pass,  f Clarke,  li.  6.56— .678.  ; Bright,  pp.  I4G— 1W2.) 

B'ame. — The  Carpathians  were  known  to  the  ancients, 
and  hr  their  present  name,  Kw^vaT«!s(F(o/<‘n/^,  iii.  5. ); 
and  tney  applied  the  same  name  to  that  part  of  the 
Mediterranean  which  lies  about  the  Island  uf  Ithodii. 
(Ftoiemg,  T.  2.;  Strabo,  x.488.)  Its  etjmoingy  is  imt 
very  clear;  but  Strabo,  in  speaking  of  the  sen,  calls  it 
also  Crapathian  (Kfwwwfls*);  and  tnough  It  be  not  very 
easy  to  connect  the  Ideas  of  these  mnutiloins  with  timt  of 
the  remote  shore  of  Asia  Minor,  U Is  soim'thing  remark- 
able that  the  German  term  for  the  former  is  krapack,  < f 
which  the  Grevik  of  Strabo  seems  only  a softenetl  form. 
The  Hungarian  name  for  these  mnuotains  is  Tatra. 

CAKPENTARIA  (Gilph  or),  an  extensive  arm 
of  the  sea,  deeply  indenting  the  N.  coast  of  New  Hi>l- 
land,  between  lu^  40'  and  17°  3</  S.  lat.,  and  137^  and 
I42<*  E.  long.  No  settlements  have,  as  yet.  bt'cn  foundul 
on  its  masta 

CAKPENTHAS,  a city  of  France,  d6p.  Vaucluse.  rap. 
arrood.,  in  an  agreeable  situation,  at  the  foot  of  Mont 
Ventoux,  and  on  the  left  hank  of  the  Auson,  15  ni.  N.K. 
Avignon  ; lat.  44°  V 28”  N..  long.  5°  P 43”  E.  Fop. 
9.224.  The  town  is  surrounded  by  high  walls  in  good 
repair,  flanked  by  screral  towers,  of  which  the  must 
remarkable  is  that  surmounting  the  porf  d'Orang'-.  It  is 
well  built,  but  the  streets  are  narrow,  winding,  ami 
fillhr.  There  are  some  good  houses  without  the  walls 
in  tnc  suburtis.  It  is  well  supplied  with  fountains,  and 
water  is  ennreyrd  into  the  city  by  two  aqiieduc't*.  one 
constnictcd  by  Clement  V.,  and  one  by  tho  town,  in 
tlie  early  part  of  last  century.  The  principal  putdii* 
buildings  arc  the  hospital,  erected  In  1757,  without  the 
walls  ; the  cathedral,  a large  Gothic  pile,  with  a spire  of 
the  age  o('  Ciiarlem.igne ; the  ancient  eplscopai  |,alNre. 
now  the  palace  of  justice:  rontiruoiis  to  the  latter  is  an 
ancient  Iriumphal  arch,  lliere  Is  also  a ptihUc  washing- 
lionse,  theatre,  Ac.  It  Is  the  seat  of  a tribunal  of  pri- 
marr  Jurisdiction,  and  has  a departmimtal  coUege.  .i 
Jewish  synagogue,  a society  of  niral  tcmietmt.  a pnblle 
library,  with  22.040  vols.,  ami  some  vabinMe  maniiscrit-is. 
U has  distUIrrii-s,  dye-works,  tanneries,  and  injuld*  r- 
mills,  with  fahricA  of  soap  and  aquafortis;  and  h.ns 
a rnnsidcrable  trade  in  silk,  madder,  and  excellent 
fruits. 

Garpentras  is  very  ancient,  havirvg  lieen.  under  the 
Roman*,  a principal  town  of  flalha  KailKUH-Tisis.  It- 
was  successively  atUckcil  am)  pillNgr-U  bj  tin  Vandal*. 

N n 
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Lombardi.  Saraceni,  and  other  barbartaai.  During 
the  residence  of  the  popet  at  Arifcnon.  it  began  to  rerire  ; 
and  «ai.  Tor  a ihortpcriud.  under  Clrmeiit  V.,  the  i4‘at 
of  the  ho>x  ire.  Tiio  blihofiric  nf  Carpcnlrai,  laid  to 
bave  been  founded  in  (he  wat  luppmiod  in  the 
coune  of  the  preicnt  centurj*.  {Hugo,  art.  I OM/iur, 

CAKKAR.A,  a town  of  the  duebf  of  Malta,  on  the 
Lavenia,  about  34  m.  from  the  Mediterranean,  and  (50  m. 
W.N.W.  Florence.  Pop.  It  hat  an  untiiiiihed 

cathedral,  teveral  churches,  a conrent,  and  an  ar»leniy 
of  sculpture.  Several  artists  hare  fixed  thrlr  retklcnce 
here,  attracted  by  the  coiivctiiencu  of  uhtai.dng  marlile 
almost  c(Mt  friic}  and  the  sale  uf  rude  marble  and  of 
aitlclrt  of  tcul|piure  furmt  an  im|>orUnt  branch  of  traffic. 

The  marble  quarrlet  from  w inch  thU  town  derives  ilt 
entire  celebrity  and  iraporUnce.  have  btH:n  wrought  from 
the  age  of  Augustus,  and  probably  from  a still  more 
remote  epoch.  They  are  found  in  the  lower  ridget  of 
the  hills  which  unite  in  the  Monte  Sagro.  The  Indt  of 
tiic  dor&.cuIuured  {bardigUo)  marble  are  the  nearest  to 
the  town.  Higher  up  the  valley  are  the  lieds  of  white 
marble.  Only  a few  of  these  beds  produt*«  marble  uf 
such  a grain  and  transparency  as  to  be  highly  prised  by 
the  statuary ; and  if  the  quarrymen  snereed  iu  obtaining 
one  block  in  ten  that  preserves  throughout  a good  colour, 
they  are  salUlled.  Still  higher  up,  the  marble  becomes  of 
a dull,  dea<i,  colour  ; but  of  this  much  larger  blocks  may 
be  obtained.  The  principal  quarries  of  veined  marble 
are  In  a |NU«Uei  valiuy.  NotwiUiitanding  the  vast  quan* 
tities  that  have  been  dug  up  since  these  quarries  t^gan 
to  be  wrought,  the  supply  of  marble  in  tids  district  seems 
to  be  now  as  inexhaustible  as  ever.  About  l.lkiu  men 
are.  or  lately  were,  employed  in  the  quarries.  It  is 
pretty  certain,  however,  that  the  demand  for  Carrara 
marble  would  be  much  greater  were  It  not  for  the  heavy 
duty  imposed  on  its  export.  This  has  led  to  the  opening 
of  rival  quarries  at  SerraTcisa  and  in  other  parts  of 
Italy.  {Cundfr't  Italy,  ii.  41). ; SimumT*  Italy,  p.  57B.; 
Buiorimt't  IWporl  oh  the  SUifittics  qf  Tuscamy,  Sfc.  p.  ■^3.) 

CAKhIIIKAS  ska  Is  tb<' n.vnc  given  to  that  arm  of 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  included  Ijelwecn  the  Carribee  islands 
on  the  B..  llayti  and  Jamaica  on  the  N.,  Ouatlmala  on 
the  W.,  and  the  S.  coast  of  S.  Amerlr.i  on  the  S. 

CAKUIBKK  ISLANDS,  or  LKSSKK  ANTILLES, 
the  name  sometimes  given  to  that  portion  of  the  W.  Indies 
that  includes  the  vast  chain  of  islands  which  extends,  in  a 
circular  sweep,  from  .Anauila  on  the  N.  to  I'rinidad  on 
the  S.  They  comprise  the  wrholc  of  the  Windward  and 
the  more  S.  {lortion  of  the  Let‘ward  Islands.  The  prin- 
cipal islands,  reckoning  from  the  N.,  are  St.  Christo- 
phers, AntigiM.  (tuadalouiie,  Dominica,  Martinique. 
Kt.  Lucia,  Barbadoes,  SL  Vincent,  Grenada,  Tobago, 
and  Trinidad.  They  derived  their  name  from  having 
bi'cu  mostly  occupied,  at  the  perhxl  of  their  discovery, 
by  a tribe  of  IndlarM,  called  Carrilvs  or  Carribees.  now 
nearly  extinct.  The  reader  will  find  an  excellent 
arcount  of  tite  Carrlbs  in  Edward's  Hist,  qf  ike  B*.  Jtutfes, 
book  1.  cap.  3. 

C.kKUfCKFERGUS.  ■ pari.  bor.  and  sea-port  of  Ire- 
land. CO.  Antrim,  prov.  Ulster,  on  Carrickferaus  Bay.  or 
Ib-Ihut  l..ough,  OAm.  N.  Dublin.  9m.  N.S'.R.  B'dfast. 
Fop.  in  iH'il.M.otT;  In  ISSl.H.r/jA;  and  in  1 x34. H.sfio ; of 
whom  were  of  the  established  cburch. 6,499  Prot^t- 
aiit  diftsenteri.  and  974  Roman  Catholics.  The  castle, 
on  a rock  projecting  Into  the  s«.‘a,  was  built  or  much 
strengthen^  by  the  F.ngUsh  shortly  after  their  first 
Undliig  in  Ireland  under  Strongbow.  King  W'llUam 
lauded  here  on  the  I4th  of  June  Ki90,  16  days  previously 
to  the  battle  of  the  Boyne.  In  176U,  it  surrendered  to  a 
French  naval  force  uodcr  ThuroC,  who  soon  after  evacu- 
ated it  on  the  appearance  of  the  Englirii  squadron  under 
Commodore  Eliot,  by  which  Thurot's  squadron  was  c^)- 
turi-d,  after  an  engagement  in  which  he  lost  his  life.  On 
the  V4ib  of  April,  I<7h,  Paul  Junes  captured  the  Drake 
sloop  of  war  in  the  bay  ; but  soiled  on  without  making 
anv  nostlle  attempt  on  the  town. 

(5arrickfvrgus  consists  of  the  town  within  the  walls, 
parts  of  which  still  remain ; and  of  sutairbs  on  the  R. 
and  W.  sides,  called  the  Scotch  and  Irish  quarters.  It 
is  pretty  well  built,  and  has  a respectable,  though  anti- 
quated appearance  ; it  Is  not  lighted,  and  is  but  rodiffer- 
rntly  supplied  with  water.  The  church,  a Large  cruci- 
form building,  with  a fine  modern  spire,  has.  In  one  of 
Che  trausi'pcs.  a large  mural  monument  of  (he  Donegal 
family ; there  Is  also  a Roman  Catholic  cliapel,  and  places 
of  worship  for  Presbyterians,  ItHlepcndcnts.  MethMists, 
Coveuanters,  and  Unitarians.  The  castle,  kept  up  as  a 
fortress  and  magaxlne,  has  a ntimber  of  heavy  guns 
mounted  on  the  walls,  and  is  garrisoned  by  a company  of 
foot.  The  town  and  the  adjoining  district,  containing 
16.700  acres,  forms  a co.  ixulependent  of  that  uf  Antrim, 
within  which  It  is  enclosed  on  every  side,  except  towards 
(be  sea.  By  its  ruling  charter,  granted  by  James  I.  in 
ir>l2,  who  also,  in  1649,  granted  it  a charter  of  the 
staple,  the  corporation  consists  of  a mayor,  sherift,  16 
gldermcn.  Z2  burgesses,  and  an  iudcfinlte  number  of 
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freemen,  who  were  classed  In  S guilds,  now  kept  up 
only  in  form.  It  returned  2 mem.  to  the  Irish  H.  <n 
C. ; and  sends  I mem.  to  the  imperial  H.  of  C.  Re> 
gistrred  rirrtnrs,  in  P<36-,ii9,  1.431.  The  mayor,  as 
admiral  of  the  iitierties,  has  Jurisdiction  lUoi^  the 
coast,  from  Fairhead,  co.  Antrim,  to  Bcerloonit,  co. 
Down.  The  a»»i<rt  for  co.  Antrim  are  held  here  in 
the  court-house  in  the  county  prison,  a large  and 
expensive,  but  ill-arranged  building.  There  is  a small 
local  police.  The  rural  district  is  watered  by  nume- 
rous streams,  and  in  it  U Lough  Moumc,  covering  90 
acres,  at  an  elevation  of  .V36  ft.  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  Tanning  Is  carrletf  on  to  a considerable  extent ; a 
distillery  paid  duly  in  for  15.4H2  gallons  of  whiskey. 
There  were  in  thrtown,  in  1M39,  2 cotton-mills,  and  1 fiax 
ditto ; the  former  employing  'ItA,  and  the  latter  1 13  hands. 
The  inhab.  derive  their  principal  support  from  the  con- 
course of  strangers  at  the  assises,  and  during  the  bathing 
season  ; and  from  the  fisheries.  F.xce(>litig  haddock,  all 
kinds  of  fish  that  frequent  the  Irish  mast  are  abundant ; 
as  are  oysters  celebrated  for  size  and  flavour,  scollops 
aiHl  lobsters.  A pier  has  been  lately  built  fur  the  use  of 
the  fishennen  ; but  it  Is  defective,  in  not  being  accessible 
at  low  water.  The  greater  part  of  the  fish  Is  sent  by  buul 
to  Belfast  for  sale.  Markets  are  held  in  an  antiquated 
marki't.huusc  on  8atunlays;  Ikirs  on  12th  May  and  1st 
November.  A branch  of  the  Northern  Bank  was  opened 
in  1H30.  Post-office  revenue  in  1x30,327/.;  in  l»36.  42-V. 
Two  cordMfu,  mnveying  10  passensers  each,  and  10 
cart,  with  four  passengers  oarh.  ply  dally  to  Belfast ; and 
two  coachi-s,  with  10  y>asseni;rrs  each,  daily  to  Lasrne. 
I'he  port  was  Itmg  the  chief  mart  on  this  part  of  the 
coast;  but  In  1637,  the  ror|>oratlon  having  sold  its  ex- 
clusive privileges  to  the  crown,  the  biuinest  has  sinen 
been  almost  wholly  transferred  to  Belfast  ; iU  trade 
l>eing.  at  present,  conllmd  to  the  import  of  cc^,  and  the 
ex)>ort  of  cattle  and  grain.  Shipping  In  l>v3&,  3,200  tons. 
The  largest  vessels  may  enter  the  Imit  at  low  water,  but 
are  prevented  from  discharging  at  the  town.  Uirough 
the  want  of  a landing-pier  with  sufficient  de|>th  of  wa- 
ter. I'he  Mpearance  .xnd  manners  of  the  lnhA>>.  exhibit 
striking  Intuitions  of  their  SctJtch  descent.  The  lower 
classes  arc  industrious,  frugal,  and  honest.  Though 
wealthy  residents  are  not  numerous,  many  are  in  a state 
of  res|>ertahle  Independence  ; most  Industrious  persons 
attain  the  means  of  comfortable  subsistence,  and  very  few 
are  In  a state  of  destitution.  ( Carrici/frgmsf 
Stai.  .Sure.  ; Fishery  Hep.}  Hailtray  /trp.) 

C.4RIUCKMACROSS,  an  ini.  town  of  Ireland,  co. 
Monaghan,  prov.  Ulster,  46  m.  N.W.  by  N.  Dublin. 
Fop. Tit  lH2l,l.r>4l:  in  1^1,  2.979.  It  consisti  of  ono 
long  street,  in  which  Is  the  church,  a U.  Uuth.  chapel, 
which  tervixi  as  the  cathedral  for  the  R.  Uath.  bishop 
of  Clogher,  and  a Presbvterian  meeting-house.  A 
grammar.school,  endowed  by  Lord  Weymouth,  is  now 
( 1h;P()  iH'lng  reivuilt.  There  U also  a disitensarv,  a men- 
dicity society,  a savings'  bank,  and  a brUiewefl.  Petty 
se»»ioiis  are  held  every  fortnight:  a parly  of  the  con- 
sUbiilary  is  stationed  here.  1'here  is  a Unrard.  a 
brewery,  and  a distillery;  which  last  paid  duty,  In  Is36, 
on  101.569  gallons  of  hpirils  ; duty  was  also  paid  on  14.964 
bushels  of  malt.  Markets  are  held  on  Thursdays,  and 
on  ('t)rn  on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays : fairs  on  27  May, 
10  July,  27  St'pt..  9 Nov  , and  10  Dec.  Post  office 
revenue  in  1h3u,  39W.;  in  1636.  471/.  The  mail-coach 
from  Dublin  to  Londonderry  passes  through  the  town  ; 
and  a mail-car,  carrying  at  an  average  2 passengers  each 
trip,  plies  dailv  to  Dundalk,  (Stai.  Surrey  i Hatliray 
Hep.) 

CARRICK-ON-SHANNON,  an  InL  town  of  Ireland, 
prov.  Connaught,  cos.  Leitrim  and  Roscomnmn,  on  tho 
Shannon,  H3  m.  W.  N.W’.  Dublin.  Pop.  in  1621.  LC73  ; 
in  1630,  1.426.  Pna  of  par.  17.093;  of  which,  2.091  ara 
oftheeitat).  church,  ami  t.1,002  H.  Uath.  It  lies  princi- 
pally on  the  I^orltrim  bank  of  the  river,  being  connected 
with  a small  sulnirb  on  the  Roscommon  side  bya  brid^  ; 
and  has  a new  church,  a R.Cath.  chapel,  2 )Iethodist 
mecting-houies,  and  a co.  lufirniary  and  dispensary.  U 
was  lnror{»oratcd  by  James  1.  in  1613,  under  a provost, 
12  burgesses,  and  an  unlimited  number  of  freetneo ; and 
returned  2 mem.  to  the  Irish  11.  ofC. ; but  was  disfran- 
chised at  the  Union.  The  assizes  fur  the  co.  Leitrim, 
uf  wlticli  it  is  the  CO.  town,  are  held  here,  as  are  general 
seasioni,  in  Jan.  and  July, and  (»«Uy  soisions  on  alternate 
Mondays.  The  ro.  court-house,  gaol,  and  bridewell,  aro 
in  the  town.  A party  of  the  constabulary  It  stationed 
here ; and  it  has  an  Infantry  barrack.  A smart  trade  in 
butter,  grain,  and  provisions,  is  carrirtl  on  by  the  Shanuoa^ 
now  remlrn^  navigable  to  Lough  AUen.  Yarn  Is  also 
manufactured.  Markets  are  held  on  Tburtdayi,  In  au 
enclosed  marketplace;  and  fairs  on  16  Jan.,  20  Mar., 
12  May,  6 June.  11  Aug.,  14  Sept..  22  Oct.,  21  Nov.,  and 
16  Dec.  Post-office  revenue  In  1830, 35o/. ; in  1636,  61 U. 
The  iaail*coach  from  Dublin  to  hllgo  j>asscs  through  the 
town;  andamMl  car  plies  dally  to  (^hcarrlgan.  con- 
veying, at  an  average,  2 passengers  every  trip.  (S/«r<. 
Sure,  i Hallway  Rep.) 
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CAURICK-ON-SUIR.  an  Ini.  town  of  Ireland,  pror. 
Munster,  cos.  Tipiierarf  and  Watorford,  on  tbe  auir, 
H5m.  S.W.  by  S.  Dublin.  l*np.  (ia*il  >7.406;  (lasDtt.fi'iT); 
being  almost  wholly  K.  Cath.  The  town,  situate  at 
the  S.E.  eatremlly  of  the  Golden  Vale,  and  near  the 
Junction  of  the  cos.  Tipperary,  Kllkenar,  and  Waterford, 
consists  of  an  open  area  surrounded  with  houses,  and  a 
long  street  ti^adlng  to  a bridKC  across  the  river,  conuecu 
ing  it  «'ith  the  suburb  of  Carrick-beg.  formerly  0.-tn» 
grllBn.  in  co.  Waterford.  It  has  a par.  church,  a K.  Cath. 
cbapel,  an  abbey,  a nunnery,  a fever  hospital  and  dispen> 
aary,  an  almshouse,  and  the  ruins  of  the  castle  built  by  an 
ancestor  ofthe  Kari  of  Ormonde.  Some  traces  of  the  town 
wails  are  still  visible.  The  woollen  manufacture  was 
carried  on  under  the  auspices  of  the  Ormonde  family 
till  the  close  of  last  century  ; but  ail  traces  of  it  have 
now  disappeaml,  and  the  labouring  pop.  are  very  |ioor 
and  miserable.  Tanning  and  brewing  are  still  carried 
on  ; duly  was  paid  in  1^1  fur  l3,iMI  busliels  of  malt : and 
there  is  a considerable  trade  in  grain  and  proTisions. 
Ijsrge  vessels  romc  up  the  Siiir  to  Piltown,  about  4 m. 
lower  down,  whence  their  cargoes  are  conveyed  to  the 
town  by  lighters.  A local  act,  lately  passed,  authorises 
river  improvements,  which.  If  cfTected,  will  enable  vessels 
of  larger  tonnage  to  discharge  at  the  town.  Petty  ses. 
stuns  are  held  every  fortnight.  A party  of  the  constabulary 
Is  stationed  here.  Markets  are  nrld  on  teturdavs ; fairs 
on  the  first  Thursday  of  every  inunin.  A brancli  of  the 
National  Bank  was  opened  in  1835.  'fhe  post-ofBce  re> 
venue  in  18.10  was  613/.,  and.  In  1836,7)6/.  By  a grant 
of  William  III.  the  par.  is  exempted  from  co.  rates.  A 
mail-<oach  and  a car,  from  Waterford  to  LImerkk,  pass 
dally  through  the  town  ; as  do  cars  from  the  funner  city 
to  Clonmel  and  Tburics:  a car,  plying  6 days  in  the 
week,  from  the  town  to  Kilkenny,  carries,  at  an  average. 

3 passengers  every  trip.  {Maton's  ParvcM.  Swrreg; 
Jiatitritv  Itfv.) 

CWKllON,  a village  of  Scotland,  celebrated  for  its  iron, 
works,  cn.  Stirling,  V m.  N.K.  I'lUklrk,  on  the  Carron,  a 
atream  which  falls  Into  the  Frith  of  Forth,  at  Grange- 
mouth. Thelron.workswcrefirstsctonfootlnl760.  ’1  he 
Carron  company,  w hich  is  chartered,  h.id  an  original  ca- 
pital of  5n,w<V.  sterl.,  divided  into  600  shari*s  ; but  that  is 
understood  to  have  br^n  greatly  aiigmenlnt  since  its  form- 
ation. In  addition  to  the  pertiwllcal  dividemls.  *'  there 
Is  an  accumulating  undivided  ra)>it.’U  of  landed,  ininer.-il, 
and  other  flxctl  property,  with  a large  stock  of  matrriaU 
and  implements  ’*  tor  carrying  on  the  works.  {Sirtitno’s 
liift.  qf  Stiritngthirf,  ctlU.  IH17,  p.  721.)  The  Carron 
Iron-works  were  long  tlie  m(*st  extensive  In  Scotland, 
atid  were  for  awhile,  )>crliaps.  the  most  extensive  In 
Britain  ; liul  they  are  now  far  surp.O’‘'r«l  by  similar 
cstablishnirnts  in  Scotland,  such  as  those  nf  fiartslierrie, 
Caldrr,  and  C!Iyde,  and  by  vast  numbers  in  England. 
The  works  are  employed  in  (he  smelting  nf  iron  ore, 
and  (he  manufacture  of  all  kinds  of  cast-iron  giKNls, 
whetlter  f«nr  civil  or  warlike  pur|K>ses.  But  they  were 
chiefly  ceiebrnted  during  the  late  French  war,  for  the 
iDanufacturc  of  cannon,  mortars,  hosi  itxers,  carronades. 
(so  callevl  after  Carron,  where  they  were  6rit  made), 
bombs,  and  such  like  warlike  instruments.  Since  the 
peace,  this  branch  of  butim-ss  has  been  well  nigh  annihi- 
lated, except  for  the  supply  of  a limited  foreign  demaml. 
These  pieces  of  ordnance,  alter  Ix'iiigcast  ana  bored,  are 
proved  by  water  fom<d  Into  the  chamtaT  by  a powerful 
compressing  machine, — a method  more  (^teemed  than 
the  old  powder-proof.  (75.  p.  721.)  The  contumpHun 
of  coal  in  the  works  is  about  2U0  Cons  per  day.  The 
company  convey  their  goods  to  l.iver^'ool  and  London 
(at  both  of  which  they  have  warehouses),  and  other 
places,  lo  their  own  vessels,  which  vary  from  15  to  2U  in 
number.  The  Forth  anti  Clyde  canal  runs  within  a ^ 
m.  of  the  works,  so  that  the  access  to  both  seas  is  most 
convcoleDt.  The  company  have  cut  a canal  from  the 
interior  of  the  works  down  to  (he  Carron  Wharf  at 
Grangemotlth,  3 m.  di«l.,  on  which  lighters  ply  and 
carry  their  goods  for  shipment  at  the  latter  phirc.  Tlir 
supply  of  water  is  abundant,  derived  partly  from  the 
river,  and  pirtly  from  arttfle  al  resc'rvoirs,  wtileh  cover 
about  2.10  acres  of  grouiul.  The  whole  {M-oiile  employed 
in  the  works,  mines,  ai>d  pits,  or  otherwise  by  the  com- 
pany. is.  on  an  averagv*.  about  2,50n. 

CARTAGENA,  or  C AKTII  AtJP.NA,  a tnarlt.  city  of 
New  Granada,  and  (he  chief  naval  arsenal  of  that  rrptih,, 
cap.  prov.  of  tame  name,  on  a sandy  peninsula  in  the  Car- 
ribean  Sew.  connectet I with  the  continent  by  a narrow  neck 
nf  land,  4lflm,  N.  HogtUa;  lat.  10°  36*  N.,  long.  7*16' 34' I 
W.  Pup.  IK.rtg)  y It  has,  on  its  E.  side,  a siilHjrb  called  I 
Xlmanl,  standing  on  on  island,  and  almost  as  larg«>  as  the  | 
cltv  iUelf.  with  which  it  communicates  by  a wooden 
bridge.  Both  the  city  and  its  suburb  are  surrounded  by 
ftrong  fortifleatious,  and  at  a short  distarvee  from  them 
on  the  mainland  they  are  overlooked  by  a strong  fort 
placed  on  an  eminence  about  150  (1.  high.  These  works 
are,  however,  commanclcd  by  a contiguous  hill,  rising  to 
the  height  of  CAO  ft  alMivc  (he  sea,  and  which,  instead  of 
a fortincation,  baa  on  its  summit  an  Augustine  moDaa- 
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tery  ! The  possession  of  this  bill  has  several  time*  led 
to  the  capture  of  the  dtv. 

Cartagena  is  famous  for  its  port,  one  of  the  largest  and 
best  on  the  N . coast  of  8.  America.  It  lies  to  the  S.  of  th« 
town,  between  the  peninsula  on  which  it  is  built  and  the 
island  of  Tierra- Bomba,  and  the  mainland.  The  anchor- 
ing ground  is  exccllrat ; and  being  completely  land- 
lock^.  vessels  lie  In  it  as  if  in  dock.  It  bad  ongioally 
two  entrances,— the  Bora  Grande,  close  to  the  city,  and 
the  Aoevs  CMtca  (narrow  passage),  several  miles  farther 
8.  The  foniM-r.  however,  was  blocked  up  by  (he  Spa- 
niards, subsequently  to  Adm.  Vernon’s  attempt  u^o 
the  place  In  1741,  by  sinking  several  ships  In  the  channel 
The  Boca  Ckiea  is  defended  by  two  strong  rastles. 
Carta^oa  contains  a handsome  cathedral,  several  other 
ehurenes,  convents.  Ac.,  and  some  fine  public  cisterns. 
1‘he  city  and  its  suburbs  are  well  laid  out  ; streets  regu- 
lar. and  well  paved  ; houses  mostly  of  stone,  and  of  ono 
story  above  the  ground  floor,  with  balconies  in  front, 
and  lattices  inste^  of  windows.  A rmnt  French  tra- 
veller, speaking  of  the  town,  observes  that  it  presents  a 
melancholy  aspect  with  its  long  galleries,  short  and 
clumsy  columns,  and  streets  darkened  by  projecting  ter- 
races. tec. ; but  he  admits  that,  how  singular  irtever  the 
construction  of  the  houses,  they  appear  to  tie  well  con. 
trlvod  for  supplying  the  indlspentablo  luxury  of  fresh 
air.  The  great  arawback  upon  the  place  is  its  climate, 
which  Is  intensely  hot.  It  Is  not  unfrequcntly  visited  by 
the  yellow  fever;  and  is  infested  willi  tormenting  and 
destructive  insv'cis.  The  Importance  of  Cartagena  has 
greatly  declined  of  late  years  ; but  it  is  still  the  principal 
for  the  goods  of  Bogota,  Popayan,  and  Quito,  and 
has  a considerable  foreign  trade.  Its  artisans  are  inge- 
nious, and  excel  in  the  manufacture  of  shell  articles. 
I'he  packet  bruts  between  Columbia,  the  U-  States,  and 
Euro|)e.  sail  from  tlds  place.  In  l*<37  the  value  of 
the  sp4*cie  and  bullion  exivorted  is  supposed  to  have 
amounti*d  to  about  340,f>00/.,  and  that  of  ordinary  mer- 
chandisc  to  about  20,006/.  (Board  qf  Trade  Papers, 
vlii.  3J6.)  Cart.igena  was  founded  in  1535.  and  was 
long  considered  as  the  great  bulwark  of  (he  Spanish 
{Kissessions  in  S.  America.  It  was  taken  by  a Cnrsican 
pirate  in  I.S44,  by  Sir  F.  Drake  in  I.^hS,  and  by  the 
French  in  16K7.  Under  the  Spaniards,  it  was  a bithou- 
ric.  ami  the  seat  of  a captain-general,  and  of  one  of  tfic 
throe  tribunals  of  the  Inciuisition  in  .America.  It  is 
still  the  residence  of  n bisnop.  (ftreg.  dccouM  qf  Co- 
lombia ; Mod  Trnv.  xxvll.  2«-— 2N'<.) 

CARTAGO,  or  CAKTH.\GO,  an  Ini.  town  of  New 
Granada,  prov.  Popayan,  r^nlheleft  liaiik  oftheVieja.a 
itltle  before  Its  Junction  with  the  Cauca.  165  m.  N.N.PL 
1 Popayan  ;lat.  4^^  4-'»' N..  lung.  76°  V W Pop.  \500.  It  h.*vs 
a handsome  appearance,  and  contains  a cathedral,  ten 
parikh  ciiurchri,  and  a lauvcavlrian  school.  Its  trade  is 
chiefly  in  cattle,  drterl  beef,  fruits,  ca>  an,  and  tolmccu. 
Its  whole  district  is  rich  in  mineral  prrHlucts  : its  climate 
Is  hot  and  dry,  iHJt  healthy.  (Mod.  Trac.  xxtU.,&c.) 

('AK'l'VIAGK  (Lat.  I'artMago,  (ir  Kst{x*i4«»).  a fa- 
mous marit.  city,  long  the  rival  of  Rome,  with  which 
she  wagtxl  a letifHhmid,  dr>uti4ful,  and  desperate  contest 
for  the  empire  of  the  world,  situated  on  the  N.  shore  of 
Africa,  in  the  irnmnUaie  neighbouiiuxMj  of  Tunis.  But 
such  is  the  mnUhillty  of  huinnn  afTkirs.  and  so  complete 
the  destruction  ih.'.t  mb  overtaken  this  ccIcbratiHi  city, 
dives  optim,  stadiiique  asperrtma  belli,  tlmt  even  her  i>o- 
sltiuu  has  been  matter  of  dispute  among  the  learned  : 

tiUce  1‘slts  C*rthago.  e » (fma  i segnl 

Dv  ralte  mv  ruitw  11  IhIo  terb* ' 

But  the  plans  of  M.  Falbe  seem  to  hare  put  to  rest  all 
doubts  as  to  the  situation  of  Carthage  ; and^ombined 
with  the  teamed  and  elaborate  dissertation  of  Dureau  de 
la  Malle,  give  not  only  a satlifiwtory  explanation  of  the 
form  and  situation  of  the  city,  Imt  of  all  (hat  can  be  as- 
certained respecting  it  from  liie  most  careful  examin- 
ation ami  com;>arls«)n  of  ancient  authors.  Rr  ferring  such 
nfour  readers  as  may  wish  for  full  Information  os  to  this 
Interesting  subject  to  the  sources  now  mimtioned,  we  shall 
content  ourselves  with  stating  that  Carthage  was  princi- 
pally  built  along  the  coast  of  the  peninsula  to  the  N.E. 
of  Tunis,  from  a liiitc  N.  of  the  goletta  or  entrance  to 
the  lagison  of  'I’miis  to  Cape  Carthage  (lat.  36'^  5P  30" 
N..  long.  10°  £6'  4V'  K.).  and  then  round  to  Cape  Qua- 
mart.  It  was  defended  on  the  land  side,  where  it  was 
most  open  to  attack,  br  a triple  line  of  walla  of  great 
height  and  thickn«'ss.  Aanktxl  by  towers,  that  stretchevi 
across  the  peninsula  from  the  U|mii  of  Tunis  to  the  s«  a 
on  the  N.  The  harbour  lay  to  the  S.  of  Cape  ('a'thage. 
and  was  entered  from  what  U now  the  (iiilph  of  Tunis. 
Having  less  to  fear  rVom  attacks  by  sea  than  by  land,  the 
city  hi^  on  that  side  only  a single  wall. 

At  the  I'criod  of  Its  greatest  splendour  Carthagr  mutt 
have  been  one  of  the  richest  and  finest  cities  of  the  an- 
cient world.  It  consisted  of  three  princlftal  divisions, 
vli.  the  Bprsa,  or  citadel,  built  on  an  eminence,  tin) 
summit  of  which  was  occupied  by  a magnificent  temple 
in  hoTMur  of  Aesculapius;  and  it  aUo  contained  the  fa- 
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tncMM  tMTiple  of  the  PhdpntciAD  A«tart6.  the  Juno  of  Vir- 
ril : tlm  ilc/>ara,  or  town  rHUi  i).  I.iy  to  tlie  W.  of  tbf 
mr^a,  alon^  the  triple  wall,  and  of  RrraC  extent, 
rn'mprisiiipt  extenilve  »4|turr«  niiU  gniclens : the  third 
dirUlun  wu  called  (he  |K>r(  ; thin.  M tU  name 

iinplU->.  was  artUidallf  rxcavat'Hl,  and  consisted  of  two 
great  Ihuiiis,  an  outer  and  an  inner ; the  tint  for  mer* 
chantmen.  and  the  latter  for  shipk  of  w;ir.  The  acce«c 
to  txith  basins  was  hy  a common  entranre,  wliich  was 
shut  up  bj  « chain  ; and  each  was  supplis-d  with  quay*, 
warolnniseft,  stum.  Ac.,  suitable  to  Its  destination.  It 
WAS  in  this  quarter  tliat  the  seamen,  shipwrights.  nter> 
chants,  and  iKbers  connected  with  the  warlike  and  mcr- 
caiiille  iimrine  of  the  repubtlc  prlncipaily  resided. 

Kesides  the  public  buildings  AireA>iy  alluded  to,  Car* 
tiiage  h ui  a famous  tetn]ilc  in  honour  of  its  tutelar  deity. 
Meleartlois,  or  Saturn,  whose  altars  were  Mitnetiincs 
stalmnl  with  tlie  Idood  of  human  victims  ; w Ith  teinplei  to 
(Vre».  Jupiter,  Ac.  It  h.nd  also  nil  the  iistiol  places  of  pub* 
lie  roort  aiiditmuscin*  m.  including  a rnnsniiiccnt  forum, 
a « iu'us,  and  a tiieatre.  Tite  water  within  the  pfi*clncts 
of  tile  eiiv  seems  to  have  been  at  once  scitree  and  bad  ; 
auil  to  obviate  the  inconvmienre  thcni'c  arising,  vast 
lUtems.  of  wliich  the  ruins  itlll  exist,  were  constnictixl 
I »r  the  saving  and  presiTvatlon  of  raln*».'«er.  1‘lie 
stn-vl  * were  all  paved  i and  this  rssc-ntlal  impr<*vcment  (n 
iiie  ioiutruetion  of  ttrn-ts  is  said  to  liate  bnm  oriKinally 
liiiroductvl  by  the  ('artliagiiiians.  Strabo  states  tnit  the 
i»f  t Arthoge  aunmnti'd  to  700,000;  Uit  M.  lJurcau 
d<>  la  Vatic  lus  »hown  that  no  reliance  can  be  pl.vced  i>n 
Ih.iv  sUtement,  and  that  the  pop.,  previously  to  the  de* 
striii-ti  ii)  of  Carthage  by  tlie  Knmans,  cannot  safely  be 
r li.iiilisl  at  above  ^‘VU.Ofsl  persons,  slave*  included. 

I f.K  »(!**•$  sur  la  7'vp>Jgra/tkii:  d<e  Carthof^e,  pp.  1>- 

l. S'.i 

li.e  e.irly  history  of  Carthage  It  involved  In  the 
gria,*->t  ol)»funiv.  All  tliat  is  certaluiy  known  with 
r.  -)  ivt  to  It  Is  (ii.it  it  was  foundixl  by  a body  of  emi* 
gr-iii;*  from  Tyre  ; but  of  the  ocr.-uiun  and  eix>cn  of  their 
<M  i„'r.iiion  we  have  no  certain  knowledge.  Tliernmmon 
opi.iuiii  i«  th.vt  rtica,  also  a Tyrian  colony,  was  founded 
1 •-  ,.ie  Cartilage  ; and  that  the  foundation  of  the  Utter 
to.  k pl.u'o  fmuo  l’J6‘.*  B.  c.  It  is  proiiotdc  th-vt  tho 
eiilouy  suhMHpu'utly  recclvixl  fresh  accessions  of  im* 
migrant-^  from  tlie  mother  country  ; and  It  is  silppOMKl 
that  one  of  these  was  headiMl  by  Kltza  or  Dido,  to  w itotn 
Virgil  has  aitcrilK'd  the  fuimd.'ition  of  the  city.  (L'Art 
de  t /«•!  Hi.  4U-.  Kvo.  eti.) 

The  I'arthagiiitant  ap|K*jir  to  havo  inherited  in  Its 
f>tl]e«t  extent  the  enterprising  char-veter  of  their  ancet* 
(>irs  ; and,  like  them,  were  principnll;*  addicted  to  tiavi* 
g.iUos:  ami  commerce.  After  extending  their  sw  ay  over 
a ruiisideraliie  part  of  .Afric,v,  they  began  to  make  settle* 
■rents  in.  and  to  cmleavour  to  su>)jugate,  more  distant 
(-N  iiitiic*.  The  due  and  fertile  island  of  Sicily  seems  to 
h ive  eirly  excited  tlie  ambiltous  view*  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians ; but,  tiidiigh  they  had  several  rntualde  settlc- 
iiieiits  in  it,  ihrj  were  imibirraly  tiiwarlrd  in  their  efforts 
to  elfi'ct  its  complete  subjugation.  After  the  destruction 
of  l‘j  rc.  Carlliage  Inherited  the  possessions  of  the  former 
I't  spill),  to  wliicli  she  aflerwaids  made  large  addttious} 
and  she  also  sulijugoti'vl  the  island  of  SardiiiU- 

Of  the  loiig.roiitlmied  struggle  l>elwcfn  Carthage 
aod  Uomc.  it  would  bo  useless,  even  If  nur  limits  {wr- 
nuitiil,  to  say  any  thing.  It  is  a favourite  subject  of 
rt>ry  rl.itiical  reader,  and  has  U'cn  ably  treated  of  in 

m. iiiy  infsieni  works;  but  it  Is  much  to  be  regretted 
ti).<t  we  h.ive  no  Carlhagiiiian  history  of  this  memorable 
ciiiiiest,  ami  that  we  are  constrained  to  depend  wholly 
on  the  onC'lUb'd,  prejudiced  ncrounts  of  the  l,atln  tils- 
tori.ins,  and  tho  Sicittan  Greeks.  Titc  reader  will  do 
well  to  ticar  this  In  mind,  and  to  rnodify  most  of  their 
siAtemeiits  unfavouratiie  to  Die  ('ariimgiuians, 

<>oei-/-anun/.— .As  far  as  can  be  gathered  from  Aris- 
totle. And  tl)c  incidental  alliuions  of  other  writers,  (lie 
goi  ern.iiciit  of  C'arihage  seems  to  have  been  one  of  (he 
uiM‘vt  and  best  constUuUd  of  ancient  times.  Like  that  of 
tl.,'  iiioilier  cuufitry,  it  is  ueiier.iliy  supplied  to  have  been 
orivUi.illy  mouarchlcal ; though  on  its  (irst  emerging  into 
a'ltiieniic  history  we  find  it  an  aristocracy  of  Urth  and 
wc.iUh.  with  a slight  mixture  of  detnocracy.  At  thu 
hi  a.1  III  tills  atist<H-racy  was  a senate  analogous  to  tho 
senates  of  Sparta  and  Uone.  and  compnsod  of  the  most 
ni'islrlons  tUiiens.  Its  memljer*  apjvar  to  have  been 
very  numerous:  but  ail  statements  with  regaid  to  the 
r.«>.le  of  their  ebx-tlon.  or  llie  duration  of  tiirir  autho- 
rity. imi>t  Im)  purely  conjectural,  'rhe  senate  had  the 
niiiugi-iiu'iit  of  all  aifairs  of  jx’are  and  war,  the  arrange. 
Incut  of  ire.itles  and  negocintlons,  and,  in  short,  liie 
I>>wiT  of  dc  iberutlng,  and  to  a certain  extent,  of  decid- 
ing uiKin  all  pulii.c  aifairs.  AMihin  itself,  the  sciuite 
(oiitainid  a commlitev  of  |a4,  called,  by  a ronn«i  mimber. 
finfumfirf.  uiiginaiiy  instllulcd  as  a rlu'ck  tijion  the 
encroachments  of  (he  aristocr.ic) . It  afterwards  bi-camc 
a hixh  court  of  jndicuture,  vesbd  with  such  authority 
as  reodofi-d  it  in  Hiv'd  the  deposiu-ry  of  all  the  srvr» 
r*4gnty  wh’.rti  lay  lu  llic  senate  itseif.  Aristotle  com- 


pares  this  committee,  or  council,  to  the  cpAori  of  S(>arLa. 
but  it  should  S4*«*in  tli.it  tin*  |>entarehtes,  or  ijuinifutitn. 
eiW,  liad  a U'tter  title  to  tiie  roroiiarisoi).  The«« 
were  romjK>i«l  of  several  biwlies,  each  consisting, 
as  the  name  lmplK*s,  of  hvr  persons  srlr'ctni  from  the 
geroiwm.or  coimnirtee,  vid  pusvcsvetl  of  almost  des|>otic‘ 
authority.  'J’hey  loul  eognitance  of  all  atl'airs  both  public 
and  private,  and  ap|H'ar  to  haie  cunslitutiMi  a court  of  ap- 
peal in  the  last  riHort  for  all  causes.  They  continued  in 
otSce  a long  time,  itnd  had  not  only  tlie  power  of  niling  iip 
Taca>vciev  in  their  own  iMidy.lmt  the  right  of  chousing  those 
who  composed  the  tribunal  of  tiic  ceiitumvlri.  'J'bis,  no 
doubt,  was  a higlily  arislutTatical  institution  ; and  I.iry 
says  of  It,  that  r/s,/umo,  ritaqve  ommium  la  tllot'um  po- 
tfititif  (rat.  At  the  heo,!  of  tho  senate  were  two  nia* 
ffhtrates,  or  answering  to  tlie  Spartan  kings  or 

the  Koinan  consuls.  Originally  the  right  nfeli'cting  tlie 
vudutes  was  vested  in  (he  M-iiate  ; but  in  the  decline  of 
Cartilage  it  fell  into  tbc  hands  of  the  iK-ople.  In  their 
nomination,  according  to  Aristotle,  reg.xrd  was  had 
cliiedy  to  birth,  tidies,  nud  popiiinrily  ; and  a p.usag* 
in  tho  recently  dlsrovrr.*d  work  of  Cicero,  lie  llcpubind, 
in  w hich  he  compares  tliem  wllli  tlie  Spartan  kincs,  and 
contrasts  them  w ith  the  Koman  consuls,  would  ieod  «u 
to  infer  that  they  were  elected  for  life.  Their  proiince 
was  to  convene  the  senate.  In  which  tlicy  prcvldtd,  to 
priqxise  subjects  for  dcli'HTaUon  and  to  collect  the  suf- 
fragi'S.  In  time  of  war,  one  of  tho  suffi-tes  was  usu.slly 
a]ipiinte<l  gorrral  of  the  forces  of  the  state,  while  hii 
Ciiileagne  remained  at  home.  But  tw'sldes  the  sufTt-trs 
there  were  other  subordinate  magistrates,  with  tli* 
nature  of  whose  duties  we  have  lierome  acquainted  on’y 
through  the  Homan  writers.  We  hear,  fur  instance, 
of  a pra^ertut  vtornw,  pnrtor,  quu-stor,  Ac.,  with 
powers  analogous  to  those  of  the  lioniAn  iragislrati** 
so  called;  but  these  sl.itrnicnU  roust  be  ri'ceiM'd  with 
great  caution,  conskicring  tlie  (endener  of  the  Homan, 
as  indecvl  of  ail  authors,  to  rqircscnt  the  Insiitutions  of 
vdlicr  (icople  as  rorrr^pondlng  with  or  amilogous  to 
their  own,  though,  in  reality,  iherc  might  be  very  iittie 
in  common  beiwt'cn  thrm.  The  people  were  dlv idl'd 
into  guilds  or  corporations ; and  tiiougli  in  the  Infancy 
of  the  state  they  did  not  directly  participate  in  the  mtmL 
nistratiim  of  aftsirs.  they  possessed,  from  tlie  first,  the  tn>. 
portant  privilege  of  deriding  upon  those  quintions  aliout 
wliiij)  there  was  a ditTcrence  of  opinion  in  tlie  sc-jiatn. 
Tlo’v  hmi  also,  Hke  the  Sjmrlani,  their  piddle  or 
ticAl' fottivals,  at  which  nnestlons  of  policy  were  dls- 
CusNCil;  and  thus  public  opinion  was  enable-, I to 
ex*  rci»e  a salutary  influence  over  tbc  dcUlwrations  of 
the  (ciiate.  Vj>on  the  whole  it  should  sci*m.  that  al- 
thmigh,  as  indeesl  might  have  lieen  exiH'Ctrsi  in  a com- 
roerci.-U  stale,  the  influence  of  w ealth  prcfnindcratcil  in 
the  administration  of  .ifTAirs.  still  so  well  ha*l  tlie  con- 
stitution uft'artiiago  U*en  balanced,  tiiat  while,  on  tlie 
one  hand,  the  nobics  did  not  engross  llic  whole  power, 
as  W.U  till'  case  in  Sjwrta.  ('orintb.  and  Home,  tlie  peoi'le 
seldom  or  never  rxliiblted  the  facti**us  spirit  of  the 

fierce  Atheiilan  deinocracy,”  or  the  ferocity  of  the 
Boman  rabble.  “ Tin*  exccilrnre.”  says  AriilUle.  *xof 
the  Carthaginian  povernment  is  evlnciHl  by  a single  re- 
flecuon  1 though  Us  origin  mounts  to  a very  ancient 
date,  and  though,  fur  many  (x-nturies,  it  has  contained 
within  itslxisom  a numerous  and  a free  people,  yet  Car- 
thage has  never,  to  the  present  d.xy,  experienced  anv  one 
sedition  worthy  of  rccrird,  nor  has  It  ever  endureo,  for 
a moment,  tlie  enicl  yoke  of  a tyrant. " {GilUet'  Aiis- 
to//r.  book  ii.  }9.) 

Pott4tMiont,  Cummerce,  SfC.-—  At  this  distance  of  lime, 
and  with  mir  scanty  meant  of  infurmalioii.  it  is  alni*»t 
lm}MH»lble  to  trace  the  various  stage*  of  Carthaginian  cn- 
cToaclimcnt  on  the  neighbouring  territmy;  hut  we  are 
enaiilevi  to  state  jitelty  accurately  the  extent  of  country 
in  Africa  subject  to  Carthage  at  its  most  flnurisiiing 
epoch.  K.  it  stretched  to  the  Syrtes  and  the  contiiu'* 
of  Cvrene  : S.  to  Lake  Triton  and  Mount  Atlas  ; 
and  'ft',  (thnsigh  this  point  has  been  less  accviratcly 
ascertained;  to  tlie  lerrilorles  of  the  Numidian  prime*  ; 
while  in  the  saim*  direction  the  whole  African  cua5t 
WAS  itudde*!  with  Carthaginian  colonies,  llenro  its 
subjects  were  divided  Into  three  dilTerent  classt** : 
the  first  were  the  cUies  on  the  r-va.»t,  such  as  L’tlra, 
Hippo,  Zam.a.  ami  otiiers,  which,  like  itself,  were  colo- 
nh-s  from  rhcrnicia.  Tiicse  were  at  first  not  so  much 
its  siihject*  as  its  allies;  though  at  a later  period  a su- 
premacy was  concediM  to  It  which  soon  patscxl  into  so- 
vereignty. The  n*’xt  class  ron»l*ted  of  its  own  colonies 
— the  inarilimc  colniiie*  on  the  r«>.i«t  and  tlie  agricidlii. 
r.al  setth'inents  In  llic  interior  of  (lie  r*mntrr.  Tlw  third 
class  were  the  native  Libyans,  to  whom  C.arth;iaT  l isd 
originally  t»ecn  triiiutary.  Init  wliu  now  sidmiittcd  to  her 
authority,  'rhese  were  (lartlya  fixed  agrirultural  people, 
who.  from  a grailiul  nm.dg.isnation  with  the  Cartlia- 
glniaii*,  were  called  Idby-Vhirnlciaus,  amt  were  ke;.>t  in 
restraint  hy  the  agrirriltural  colonies  planted  .among 
them;  and  partly  n>  >madic  tribes,  whose  allegianrewns 
partial  and  precarious.  Tho  Agrt^uliural  |Kt)>.  only. 
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tlif  CartliaglnlaPi  1ia<V  trained  and  arcuttomod 
t«  that  of  life,  could  be  treateii  oi  nubjectf,  pro* 

fjrrljr  M)  calli-ti  ; for  the  nomndir  triU^  were  *ubj»*ct  to 
Carting*^  only  to  far  that  they  natd  her  tribute;  and 
their  h;anit  of  tho«e  who  disturtied  Uieir  aboriginal  mode 
of  life,  foroentt'd  os  it  « a*  by  the  oporeftfioni  ^ the  Car* 
thaginlMn  government,  ftrquently  broke  out  in  remit 
when  the  approach  of  an  enem)  gave  the  lignal.  But 
the  ('nrlhaginianf  api«ar  to  hare  attached  less  import* 
nt»ce  to  their  pos»e^ftioni  in  Africa  than  in  other  parte. 
At  ail  early  period  they  became  maaters  of  Sardinia,  the 
lialearie  Ulatid*.  and  Malta.  We  have  alreadv  noticed 
their  vigorous  and  long*con(inued  eflnrtt  to  make  them* 
selves  masters  of  Sicily  ; and  had  they  sureeedeil  in  this, 
the  roundAtlons  of  their  power  would  probably,  as  llecren 
supposes,  ham  lirtm  estalillhbcd  on  a solid  basis.  The 
failure  of  their  efTnrts  to  effect  the  conquest  of  Sicily,  and 
the  kus  of  Sardinia,  that  was  taken  from  them  by  the 
Ibinians.  seem  to  hare  impellcsl  thimi  to  attimipt  the 
subjugation  of  the  entire  Sjianlih  ix'niusula.  They  had 
also  several  sottleinenti  along  the  W.  coast  of  Airlca : 
and  tt  II  protivble.  though  not  certain,  that  Madeira  and 
the  Canary  Islands  {Fvriunatte  JntuLe)  were  included  in 
tht'ir  dominions. 

The  commercial  operations  of  Cnrth.ngc  embrarrd  the 
wliole  am  ient  world,  and  have  only  bi'en  siir|»assc'd  by 
those  of  Kurope  since  the  iHscovery  of  America  and  the 
naswge  to  the  Favt  Indies  by  the  <’aj*e  of  Good  Hope, 
lint  ttie  greatt'st  diiferenre  of  opinion  exists  as  t<i  the 
extent  Co  which  (lie  ('arthaginlAns  carriixl  their  mari- 
thiie  exjieditions ; and  while  some  geographers  restrict 
their  limits  betut-eu  the  S.  coast  of  Britain  cm  the  N. 
and  C'n|»e  Bojador  on  the  8.,  others  contend  that  they 
rearhed  the  roasts  of  thn  Kcandin.ivian  |>eninsula,  eir* 
euinuavig.ilrii  Africa,  and  even  visiteii  the  shoriM  of  the 
Kew  \\\»rld  ! We  have  elicwhere  ii-en  (onfi,  p.34.); 
that  it  is  probalile.  from  the  statonient  of  lierndotiis. 
th.vt  the  cimimnav igaiion  of  Africa  w.ii  really  per* 
liirmed  by  Bhcrniclan  mariners  ; but  there  is  no  ground 
whatever  for  supposing  that  it  was  ever  perfomud  hy 
(he  Cartliagliiians,  or  that  they  ever  ajiproached  the 
sborei  of  Americ.v.  The  only  really  authentic  In- 
formation. as  to  their  navigaiion,  is  rmbodiiil  in  tlie  . 
account  of  the  voyage  of  Hanno  along  the  W.  const  of 
Africa  ; and  it  is  so  very  difflcult  to  Identify  Uie  localities 
nn  ntioiied  in  It.  that  some  critics  assign  to  it  a length  of 
S.MMi.  and  4itiii  rs  <4  not  more  titan  7(<0  inUcs.  I 

The  merit  of  being  the  first  who,  in  modern  times,  | 
drew  attention  tu  the  /tind  tratir  of  tlie  Carthaginians 
tadungs  to  lleeren,  wliose  rescarelirs  have  plarixl  tlie 
connection  of  Carthage  with  the  central  notiunx  of 
Africa  ill  a rle.tr  and  stilkhig  light.  Wc  have  already, 
however,  ailverted  to  this  Interesting  subject,  and  must 
refer  tlios*  wishing  for  more  comprehensive  details  to 
ll«>«*rrn’swork.  Uts  sufficient  here  to  remark  that  (lie  In- 
teni.ti  trade  of  AfVIca  sei-ms  tu  be  alike  unchanged  ami 
■ incliangeable.  The  rt>untries  to  the  S.of  Uie  gnat 
des^’rt  of  ,‘bvhara  are  destitute  of  two  most  Important 
articles,  salt  and  il.ttes,  which  alwxiiid  in  the  romitries 
N.  of  the  Soliara ; while,  on  the  other  haml,  the  S. 
countries  have  ample  supplies  of  ^nid  dust,  ivory, 
drugs,  eiims,  and  slaves,  all  srtkdev  in  groat  demand 
along  ttie  Metliterranran.  Here  arc  the  wants  and 
niAterials  that  go  to  form  an  extensive  and  mutually 
benellri;d  Interrourse ; and  the  oaM*»  found  in  the  desert, 
auii  the  camel  furnish  the  means  of  carrying  It  on.  It  Is, 
in  fact,  carried  on  at  this  momrnt  by  caravans,  nearly 
in  the  tame  manner  th.vt  it  was  carrfed  on  by  the  Car*’ 
thaginlani  and  nesroes  2,.'WV(  vt-ars  ago ; and  the  proba- 
bility is  tliat  it  will  continue  In  time  to  come  to  flow  in 
the  same  chnnnrls,  (Sceon/^,  p.  31.)  It  is  iinitossible  to 
emmicmte  the  various  artleles  of  Carthagiiuiui  tr.iiUr. 
serbig  that  they  most  protuhly  ineludmi  Ine  comm<Mii* 
ti«*s  of  every  known  country  and  climate.  The  exfxiru 
from  Carthage  consisted  chiefly  of  articles  of  native  pro- 
duce, and  of  those  procured  by  its  land  trade  from  the 
Interior  of  the  continent.  She  freighted  her  sliips  with 
the  wint'it  of  italv,  Sicily,  and  Sardinia,  and  carrievt 
these  articles  to  t'yrcne,  the  Balearic  Islands,  and  W. 
Africa.  She  c.'irried  on  a large  traile  in  oils  and  other 
artrclrs,  which  the  si-nl  to  Ceme,  the  “ultima  thule“ 
ol  lier  .A^can  colonies,  and  received  skins,  gold,  and 
ivory  in  exchange.  She  procunrd  Iron  from  Kltw,  alum 
front  Che  t.lpnri  Islands,  and  tin  from  the  N.  of  SpMln, 
tin*  .Seilly  IsIonvU,  and  Comw.xll,  The  Hallic  supplied 
her  with  amber  t but  whether  It  was  procured  by  sea,  or 
rotiveyr»l  overland  to  the  head  of  the  Adriatic,  and 
ihenre  ImporlevI  into  Africa,  has  not  been  ascertained. 
From  Tyre,  w ith  which  she  always  inalntaiin'd  the  most 
friendly  relations,  she  roct-ivod  not  only  trinkets,  glass, 
(fivrls,  and  other  ornaments,  and  Sidunian  cloths,  tlie 
chh'f  hranrhes  of  the  industry  of  Tyre  itself,  but  nusia 
and  einiuunmi,  and  the  other  precious  stdres,  which 
were  imimrtevl  Into  Tyre  from  ItKlia.  Malta,  too.  sup- 
plied tier  with  artirles  of  wixiHen  manufacture  npiai  if 
n«*t  nijierior  to  those  of  Tyre.  Her  traflic  hi  lUvcs, 
w hicli  she  procured  from  the  lutcrlur  of  Africa  and  from 
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Corsica,  was  most  important,  and  formed  a large  snurro 
of  revenue.  So  abundant  were  slaves,  that  during  (he 
second  Punic  war,  Asdrubol  U said  to  have  purrliased 
6,000  at  a lime.  The  commercial  policy  of  the  (‘Artba- 
ginlans  has  been  said  to  be  of  a pcculiarir  grasping, 
jealous, and  selflsh  character ; but  it  is  not  entitled  to  nny 
such  distinction,  and  really  dlATered  in  very  few  resnects 
from  that  of  roost  other  commercial  nations.  Her  onjeri 
was.  In  as  far  as  pouihle,  to  monopolise  the  trade  uf  the 
world ; and  in  tills  view  she  practised  most  of  the  fa- 
vourite schemes  and  devices  of  the  mereantile  system. 
The  privilege  of  trading  was  vested  exclusively  in  the 
citizens  (in  contradistinction  to  the  slaves  or  tHbutariee 
of  Carthage);  no  commodities  were  suffered  to  be  ex- 
ported or  imported  exeept  In  Carthaginian  vessels  j the 
trade  of  her  colonies  was  restricted  to  the  mother  rity  : 
and  the  shifts  of  the  foreign  nations  with  whom  she  had 
entered  into  commercial  treaties  were  absolutely  ex- 
chub  d fnrni  her  harbours  ; but  this  regulation  ap|wMrs 
to  have  hci'n  dictated  more  by  political  than  commercial 
jealousy. 

But  though  Carthage  was  from  the  first  a trading  city. 
It  would  l»e  wrong  to  regard  the  (’arthagiiilans  a*  a mere 
nation  of  merchants.  On  the  contrary.  It  is  siiflidi-utiv 
proved  that  they  found  leisure  tu  l urage  in  idhcr 
pursuits,  among  which  agriculture  held  a promineut 
I’lacc.  This  (u-icnce,  in  Us  widi'lt  range,  was  sn  well 
discussed  by  tiiem  in  their  writings,  that  the  Homans 
considered  them  wiirthy  of  translation.  No  where, 
imietd,  was  agriculture  twtter  understood,  or  practised 
with  inuie  zeal,  than  in  Carthage;  and  most  famUirt 
were  in  the  habit  of  applying  the  produce  uf  their 
eommerre  to  the  cultivation  and  Improvement  of  the 
soil.  All  arcounts  concur  in  assigning  a high  st.ito 
of  cultivation  to  the  nelghlwHtrhood  of  Carthage.  “ Tho 
territory,"  says  Diodorus  Siculus  (li.  411.),  “through 
which  Agntb«Scles  tod  his  army  was  covemlwlth  gar- 
dens and  large  plantations,  every  where  intersected  with 
canals,  by  w hb  h they  were  plentifully  watered.  A con- 
tinual siicrt'ssbm  of  landed  estates  was  there  seen 
adormd  with  elegant  bulhlings.  which  evinced  the  opu- 
lence of  their  owners.  Vlucvards.  oHve-grouniis.  and 
meadows  spread  on  every  slue;  and  the  whole  region 
was  thtcklV  studded  with  the  country  seats  of  the 
wealiliy  citizens  of  Carthage  and  the  other  towns  lu  Us 
vb  liiity." 

/.“*  rf-wwr*.  — Our  informalion  on  this  subject  Is.  unfor- 
tunately, extremely  meagre;  but  tiiere  is  little  doubt 
iliat  the  revenues  of  Carthage  weru  mort?  roniiderablw 
than  those  of  any  stale  of  antiquity.  They  were  derivid 
from  three  sources  ; the  Iribiitt,  Icvlevl  on  the  subject  and 
confetieratc  states ; the  nttiotnt,  and  the  Ti> 

what  extent  tribute  was  levied  in  time  of  |>ca(t  Is  un- 
known ; but  examples  are  not  wanting  to  prove  that,  hi 
cases  of  urgency,  the  trlhutarv  nations  were  very  heavily 
taxed.  It  Is  a curious  fart  tnat  the  contributions  paid 
by  the  allied  states  and  the  cities  along  the  African 
coast  were  In  money,  and  by  all  the  other  tributaries  in 
kind.  The  rws/owss  were  levied  with  great  rigour  both 
! in  Carthage  and  In  all  her  colonial  ports;  ami  In  later 
tiines  they  became  so  Important  that  they  are  said  to  h.vve 
supplied  all  the  wants  uf  the  stale  without  the  im- 
povliion  of  any  other  tax.  Tho  minet  formed  an  Im- 
portant source  of  revenue:  in  working  these  all  tho 
inventions  which  Injrenultrand  industry  could  suggest 
were  rendered  available.  The  most  considerable  mines 
were  situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Carthago  Nova 
In  Spain;  they  gave  employment  to  00 .000  slate*,  and 
vielded  almut  60,(Si0  dradiUis  daily.  At  flrst  they  t>e. 
longid  entirely  to  the  state ; but  we  afterwards  find  them 
in  possewsinn  of  some  of  tlie  great  fainllies,  who  workesl 
them  on  Uieir  own  account.  Wh.xt  use  the  Carthagliii.-xns 
made  of  the  groat  quantity  ofprrrioui  mclrds  which  ihev 
procured  from  the  mines,  cannot  lie  aircrtaiuctl  wltfi 
certainty.  The  circumstance  that  no  ('arthaglnian  coin 
has  l>cen  handed  down  to  us  will  scarcely  warrant  the 
iM'llef  that  no  coined  money  was  employed  in  Carthage  ; 
and  though  it  be  true  that  many,  and  inde^  the  nmst 
Important,  expenses  of  the  state  were  not  paid  in  money, 
it  (s  highly  Improbable  that  a city,  whose  colonies  coii- 
fe«sevlly  coined  money,  should  licrKir  be  without  a 
onlUHge.* 

These  were  the  ordinal  revenues  of  the  state;  hut  in 
r.*iscs  emergency,  the  Carth.ngiulans  r«-*ort«l  tti  other 
means  of  recruiting  their  exhau»ted  treasuries,  either  by 
irocuring  foreijni  loans,  by  legalising  piracy,  or  by  the 
inpositlon  of  a property  lax,  which  sfiouhl  press  more 
heavily  on  the  rich  lh.vn  the  poor.  But  with  regard  to  all 
that  cururems  the  administration  of  the  revenue,  wr  are 
still  in  tlie  dark ; though  it  has  been  said  that  one  of  tiie 
pentarrhiei  above  mentlonetl,  with  a magistrate  at  its 
neasl.  formed  a board  for  lU  management. 

• A singular  circunwtsnre  contivcinl  with  thU  liranch  nf  ihe 
iiWury  erf  « onlioie  U th*  whrrli  ihr«  oiwlr  ow  <rf  In 

ihrtrcoJmilus  n«rl|»  ae»*«.Ting  ihe  uuri«^  uf  .mr  l«|irr-moi»tt. 
bulk  nusr*.  I»  trf  » Uwitwr.  |«  lb* 

stale,  oi«i«  whirh  a Ortitl.ius  tsJwe  bnl.ivnl,  wul  cwwii 

be  wschangsU  st  pi«as«f«  fvc  the  ivveSous  imi^. 

N n ;) 
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Ktt*€U  iimd  .VWiMry  Faren.  — To  molouin  the  tove* 
rHgntj  of  the  lee,  the  chief  tource  of  her  oroeperlty,  eod 
to  protect  her  cammorcial  nuirine,  u well  u to  exteod 
her  coQQueeti  end  pmerre  them,  rendered  the  form* 
etlnn  enu  support  ofvaet  fleeU  end  ertnlcfl  Inditpcnuble. 
Tht*  ordlnery  number  of  ibipt  or  gelleyt  of  wer  poMeeted 
^ Carthego,  et  the  Mriod  Immediately  prec^ng  the 
l^^unic  wen  wer  from  IftO  to  900.  It  wer  Increered  in  the 
flrrt  Punk  wer,  when  their  oerel  power  eppeen  to  here 
etuiioed  lU  hlghert  pitch ; end  in  the  fatal  navel  engage^ 
ment  by  which  Rome  opened  Itr  way  to  Africa,  the 
Carthaginian  fleet  conrUM  of  350  gell^i  with  (but  thir 
Ir  no  doubt  exaggerated)  150,000  men,  exclurive  oftrenr> 
porti.  Thoir  war>shipt  were  manned  pertly  by  fighting 
men  end  partly  by  rowen  ; the  letter  of  whom  conrirted 
entirely  of  rlaver  bought  by  the  rtate  for  thlr  particular 
purpote,  end  amounting,  even  in  time  of  peace,  to  50,000. 
liut  though  the  geniur  end  poritloD  of  Carthage  neturelly 
led  the  rlticetir  to  regard  the  oevy  ai  their  mun  bulwark, 
the  wan  of  conqiicrt  in  which  the  republic  war  per. 
petually  engaged,  end  the  maintenance  of  lU  foreign 
•loiiiimr,  obUgMl  it  to  keep  large  erniicr  cooUnuelly 
the  field.  There  were  comport  eimort  entirely  of 
mercrnarier,  collected  from  every  pert  of  the  world,  end 
exhibiting  every  divenlty  of  blow,  complexion,  tongue, 
garb,  end  weapon:  " Exercittu  muiut  rr  coUuvumt 
omnium  gmitum  qmibut  non  lex,  non  mot,  atm  Imgno 
ctfmmunit  s aiintAabi/ut.aita  a/iinfut. 

aliatatTa.  (Li>y, ‘in.  |9.)  Iforder  of  half>n^ed  OeuU 
rtoud  ride  by  ride  with  bandi  of  white-robed  Iberlent ; 
wild  LiguriMr  were  airbed  with  far-travelled  Nare- 
moner  end  Lotophagi ; C^heginlanr  end  Phcenlcien 
AfVicanr  formed  the  centre  or  main  army ; Balf^eric 
rllngcn  fonrnxl  the  edvancetl  guard  ; and  liner  of  culotrel 
elephenti,  with  their  Kthiopian  drivers,  preceded  their 
march  like  a front  of  movable  fortresser  ; but  the  mein 
rtrengtb  of  their  armyeunsisted  in  its  light  cavalry,  which 
war  provided  in  abundance  by  the  nomadk  tribe*  which 
flanked  their  dominion*.  All  the*e  tribe*,  includitig  the 
Mauyle*  and  the  Matiriiii,  tlie  Numidiatis,  the  nomadic 
race*  of  the  Syrte*.  the  N’axatnones  aiul  l>Jtuphagi,  were 
accuttomed  to  rervo  in  tlir  Carthaginian  armici,  and 
reccirc  their  pay.  The  heavy  cavalry  were  fomio»l  from 
Carthaginian,  Libjran,  Spanitn,  and  in  hitcr  time's  tialiic, 
levler.  In  carer  of  emergency  the  Carthogininni  could 
raUe  an  army  of4Q,U0<i  from  the  citiicn*  alone,  besider 
the  battalion  called  “ the  racred  legion,*'  « hlch  ron- 
riftled  entirely  of  the  ^lile  of  the  Cartiuiginian  nobler, 
and  amountea,  even  in  time  of  peace,  to  2,‘miO  men. 

Language,  Literature,  Heligion,  ^rc.—The  dcstmctlon 
of  the  Carthaginian  recurds , » hich  would  otherwite  have 
thrown  a fioc^  of  light,  not  only  on  the  histor)'  of  ('-ar- 
thagu,  but  on  that  of  tlie  nuinerour  nations  with  wlilch 
rhe  came  in  contact,  mutt  be  coDfidered  a*  one  of  the 
greatest  lorres  the  civilised  world  has  lustained.  It  has, 
no  doubt,  been  usual  to  regard  the  C'arthaginfanr  as 
wholly  imrorned  In  cominrr«.i.-d  uursuitii,  and  thence  to 
infer  that  their  attainments  in  literature  and  the  nrtr 
must  have  been  very  iueunsldorable.  Rut  there  is  not 
ao  much  as  the  shadow  of  a foundation  for  this  opinion. 
8o  far  from  commercial  piirrulu  being  unfavourable  to 
literature  and  the  fine  arts,  their  cfil'ct  Is  distinctly  and 
completely  the  reverse.  The  experience  of  Athens  and 
Corinth  in  antiauity,  of  the  Italian  rcpublica  In  the  mid- 
dle ages,  and  of  Kngland  In  modem  times,  is  conclusive  as 
to  their  humanising  influence.  Had  the  literature  of  the 
Carthaginians  turvivi'd  the  wreck  of  their  empire,  we 
believe  it  would  have  been  found  to  be  at  least  a«  valuable 
Intrintically  as  th,at  of  Rome,  ami  lets  exotic.  It  ir 
worthy  of  notice  that  they  began  thrir  career  uitdcr  the 
most  mvouratole  clrcumstaDccr.  Their  descent  from  the 
Tyrians,  confessedly  one  of  the  most  civilised  nations  of 
antiquity,  gave  them,  as  It  were,  an  almost  intuitive 
knowleo^  of  many  of  the  most  useful  and  ornamental 
arts  and  sciences,  and  placed  at  once  within  their  reach 
all  those  means  and  contrivances  which  both  facilitate 
the  prosecution  of  commercial  undertakings,  ami  extend 
the  boumiaries  of  civillvation.  Surely  then  it  may  be 
r<«asonabiy  inferred,  even  in  the  absence  of  all  monuments 
of  genius,  that  the  rich  legacy  of  tlieir  ancestors,  increased 
as  It  must  have  been  by  the  intercourse  they  carried  on  ; 
for  teuen  centuries  with  the  most  renowned  luitiuns  of : 
antiquity,  and  by  the  researches  and  inquiries  wlikb  theii 
wealth  affordea  the  means  of  prosecuting,  must  have 

firoduced,  in  the  end.  a vast  accumulation  of  science  and 
Iterature.  But.  like  the  city  itself,  nothing  mnaiiit  ol 
ail  this.  The  only  trace*  nr  the  language  of  ('arthage 
are  to  be  found  in  i comedy  of  Plautus,  from  which 
it  is  clear  that,  like  the  Phtrnician.  it  formed  a branch 
of  the  original  Asiatic  ianguagei,  bearing  a-  strong 
resemblance  to  the  Hebrew.  Syrian,  and  Chaldaic,  with 
a slight  admixture  of  purely  Libyan  idioms  and  phras- 
eology. The  voyage  of  Hanno,  and  a few  other  frag- 
ments, are  known  to  us  only  through  the  medium  of 
translations. 

Like  all  colonies,  they  brought  with  them  the  religion 
of  tbelr  fathers ; but  toe  aotbeatic  information  reepect- 
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ing  it  Is  very  limited  indeed  i and  the  learned  dlsquIsHJone 
of  Boebart,  Vosstus.  and  Muntcr,  on  this  subject,  have 
little  other  foundation  than  the  Ingenuity  of  their  au- 
thors. It  appears,  however,  that,  like  the  religion  of 
roost  other  Asiatic  nations,  it  was  chiefly  directed  to  the 
worship  of  the  supposed  Intelligeiice*  of  the  celestial 
luminaries,  and  those  of  the  elements.  The  chief  of  these 
were  Meicarthus  or  Baal,  the  Chronos  of  the  tlreeks.  tho 
Saturn  of  the  Romans,  andprobably,  ftom  the  sanguinary 
rites  offered  to  him,  the  Moloch  of  Scripture,  and  Aibta- 
roth  or  Astart^,  the  goddess  of  the  moon,  whom  the  Greeks 
identified  with  their  Hera  or  Juno.  l*he  (Carthaginians 
endeavoured,  in  periods  of  extreme  public  calamity,  to 
avert  the  wrath  of  the  offended  deities  bv  offering  up 
some  of  the  noblest  children  of  the  state  In  sacrifice  to 
Saturn  ; but  in  less  urgent  circumstances  the  children  of 
slaves  were  the  usual  victims,  and  even  their  Immolatioo 
was  of  rare  occurrence.  It  does  credit  to  Grion,  tyrant 
or  king  of  Syracuse,  that,  having  defeated  the  Cartha- 
rinlans  in  a great  battle  (anno  4^0  a c.),  be  made  it  a con- 
dition of  tlie  peace  which  he  grantixi  to  them,  that  ihry 
should  ab(vUsh  these  sacrifice*.  But  we  are  not  to  Jud^e 
of  the  clvIlisatkoD  of  the  CarthaginiaiM  by  these  horrid 
rites,  distinct  traces  of  which  may  be  foiuio  in  the  reiU 
gic>us  worship  of  most  nation*  of  antiquity.  It  1*  rather 
to  be  regarded  as  one  of  those  deuloralile  exhlbltloiu  of 
sU|>erstitlon  and  fanaticism  whkn  bare,  under  other 
circumstances,  lighted  the  auto  da  Jet  of  Madrkl,  and  tiie 
fires  of  Smlthficld.  Of  the  other  I’htmkian  deities 
worahlnpcd  at  t'arthage  little  ran  be  collected.  We 
know,  however,  that  they  acre  by  no  means  bigoted  la 
their  attachment  to  tnelr  Phoenician  deities;  but  as  their 
intercourse  with  other  nations  extended,  frequently  in- 
troduced the  worship  of  forein  gods. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  again  observe,  that  the  Roman 
writers,  who,  while  they  admit  the  skill,  address,  and 
industry  uf  the  Carthagitiians,  have  depreciated  ail  thrir 
moral  qualities,  arc  authorities  on  which  no  reliance  can 
be  piarod.  *l'he  lengthened  prosperity  and  great  power 
of  Carthage  are,  in  Tart,  a sutlirlcnt  rcfulatlon  ul  thirir 
calumnies.  " AVc  tanium  Carthago  kahuittet  txpum 
tficentot  Jeri  annot,  tine  eutitilnt  et  ditetfiUnd."  is  tiio 
unwilling  admission  of  Cicero.  The  Koinans,  it  siiwiid 
Iv  rcmemhertsl,  despised  that  commerce  and  Industry  of 
which  their  rivals  were  the  successful  cultivators,  hohiiog 
them  to  Iw  emplormcot*  unworthy  of  freemen,  and  fit 
onlv  for  slaves  ana  the  very  dregs  of  the  populAce  : and 
in  extenuation  of  their  mlsrcpresontations  and  anti-  Punic 
preiudices,  it  may  be  observwl,  that  thej-  knew  only  the 
worst  part  of  Carthage,  that  is,  her  seamen  and  soldiers. 
These,  as  already  seen,  consisted  of  sUres  and  recruits 
from  all  parts  of  the  « orld.  allurt'd  to  lier  standards  by  the 
pro*l>ect  of  pay  and  plunder,  ami  held  togetljvr  only  hy  a 
severe  system  w discipline.  Tlie  fact  of  their  pcrformmg 
so  many  great  actions  with  such  materials  sc<s  the  abilities 
of  the  Carthaginian  admirals  ami  generals  In  a very 
striking  point  of  view.  The  campalms  of  Hannibal,  even 
hod  hit  troops  consisted  » holly  or  uotiic  citixens,  and 
each  had  felt  that  the  fate  of  his  country  depended  on  hi* 
exertions,  would  have  placc»l  him  on  .x  level  with  tlie 
most  renowned  generals  of  liis  age.  But  wlien  we  taka 
into  account  tho  quality  of  his  troops,  and  the  dlftirulties 
he  had  to  contend  witn  in  a foreign  country,  dei>endiug 
mainly  on  his  own  resources,  and  thwarted  by  faction 
and  jealousy  at  home,  hii  achieremeuts  appear  alitiosl 
miraculous,  and  place  him  above  all  the  commanders  of 
antiquity,  and  perlisps  also  of  modem  time*. 

The  last  struggle  of  Carthage  was  not  unworthy  of  her 
ancient  reputation,  and  of  the  great  men  she  had  pro- 
duced. Tlic  conduct  of  the  Komans  on  this  occasion  was 
most  treacherous  and  base.  'I'hey  now  practised  that 
bad  faith  fFunicaJidet)  and  contempt  of  engagements,  of 
which  they  had  gratuitously  ■vreustM  the  (^arthaglnlani, 
to  an  extent  and  with  a shamelessness  of  whkh  history 
has  happily  hut  few  examples.  But  though  betrayed  ol 
all  hands,  deceived,  without  allies,  and  all  but  defence- 
less, Carthage  made  a brave  defence : and  all  that  she 
had  that  wo*  brave  and  really  illustrious  fell  with  her 
fall. 

I The  Romans  having  glutted  their  vengeance  and 
quieted  their  fear*  by  the  total  dettntetioo  of  I'arthago 
|{n.c.  1(G>.  it  rnnaiiicd  for  a while  in  ruins.  But  about 
3U  years  after  its  fail,  ('atus  Gr.irrhus,  by  order  of  the 
setiate.  carried  a rohmy  to  Cartilage,  the  first  that  waa 
foundfd  beyond  the  limitv  of  Ititly.  Julius  Carsar.  on 
hi*  return  from  Africa,  settled  in  It  some  of  his  troopi 
and  a nuinlH-r  of  eolonisU  collected  from  the  adjoining 
country.  l)u:iiig  tlic  earlv  age#  of  the  Christian  *ra  it 
was  rcgardeil  os  tin*  taidtal  of  Afric.i.  It  fell  under  tlie 
dominion  of  the  Vandals  v.  i>.  4 19  ; and  under  that  of  the 
Saracens  in  G'JX.  Under  the  latter  its  destruction  was 
again  rfferted  ; and  so  completely  that  it  is  now  propriU 
non  agnotemda  ruinis. 

CAUTHAGENA,  or  CARTAGENA  (»n.  Carthago 
Nora),  a foiliiietl  dtjr  and  celebrated  sea-port  of  KpalD« 
urov.  Murcia,  on  the  Mediterranean,  17  m.  W.  Cap* 
ValoB,  and  3J  m.  8.S.E.  MurcU;  lat.  87^83*S<y'  N. 
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)onf.  1«  O'  II"  W.  Pop.  29,Ma  It  occuplci  the  do- 
cliviijr  of  a hlU  and  a imall  plain  extending  to  the  har* 
hour.  It  hat  leveral  pretty  good  itrects  and  houtei, 
with  iiumeroux  churcBct,  convents,  an  arsenal  and  park 
of  artillery,  and  a royal  hospital  of  great  extent.  The 
W.  division  of  the  city  is  occupied  hy  the  naval  arsenal, 
with  docks  for  huildlng  mvn-of-war,  and  a 6oe  rect> 
angular  basin,  in  which  Uie  ships  are  moored  during  the 
time  they  are  being  rlned.  Adjoining  to  the  arsenal  is  the 
or  prison  for  lodging  crlminats  employedoo  the 
public  works.  It  has  also  a ftmndling  hospital,  a school 
of  mathematics  and  navigation,  an  observatory,  theatre, 
circus,  Ac.  The  harbour,  which  is  one  of  the  best  in  the 
Mediterranean,  coosisu  of  a circular  basin,  opening  to 
the  8..  and  having  the  city  at  its  N.  extremity.  It  has 
deep  water  throughout ; is  protected  from  every  wind  by 
the  surruiihding  heights,  and  by  an  Islet  at  its  entrance ; 
and  it.  as  well  as  the  city.strongly  forliflod.  The  excel* 
Iciice  ofthc  harbour  gave  rise  to  the  common  saying  among 
the  Mediterranean  ^lort,  that  there  are  but  three  good 
ports  — the  moiuhs  of  June  and  July,  and  the  harbour 
of  Carthatfona.  This  has  always  been  the  grand  ren* 
dezvuus  of  the  Spanish  Beets  In  the  Mt'iiiterranean,  and 
large  sums  have  been  ex)H>nded  on  its  naval  estabiish- 
ments ; but  these  are  now  in  a slate  of  decay ; many 
hnures  in  the  city  are  also  unoccuidnl ; and  it  has  an  im- 
poverished, deserted  ,ippe,irance.  The  p->p.  i$  stated  by 
3lr.  'I’ownsend  to  have  ,-im‘aiuled.  In  17*»7.  to  Wi.OOO; 
whereas,  accordbig  t»>  'lifi.inrt’s  sUtmient,  given  above, 
it  it  now  under  half  that  amount.  CnbU-s  and  cOrdace 
of  the  raparto  rush,  iin!  canvass,  ufsxl  to  tie  largclr 
manufactured  here,  and  large  quantities  of  barilla,  with 
Corn,  wine,  oil.  Ac-,  were  formerly  exf«oiHNl.  Its  trade, 
however,  has  declined  quite  as  much  at  Its  n.ivnl  esta- 
bllshtncntt.  A valuable  tisbery  is  carrUxl  on  in  llie  port 
aiul  the  adjoining  sea. 

This  city  w.w  fouiHlcd  or  occupirvi  by  the  Cartha- 
ginians. who  made  it  the  capital  of  their  {kossetsiont  on 
the  K.  coast  of  .S|>ain.  It  wu  taken  by  the  Homans, 
amio  H.  c..  at  which  period  it  is  said  hy  Livy  to  have 
l>ocn , next  to  Home,  one  ot  the  riciicst  dlb'S  in  tlic  w«»rld. 
Its  importance  in  modern  limes  dates  from  the  reign  of 
I'hdip  II.  {ShUitno  ; Tofmfcnd,  lil.  131., Ac.) 

t'AUl’P.ASO.  a town  of  Venetuela,  very  pleasantly 
sitiiati'd  in  the  immcdl.ite  ueighlxiurhuod  uft'arUcu; 
prov.  Cumana.  Pop.  H.txx).  It  has  some  trade,  e>|>e« 
dally  in  horses  and  mules. 

CASALK.  an  ini.  town  of  N.  Italy,  king.  Sardinia, 
dlv.  Turin,  ran.  prov.  of  tlie  same  name,  in  a fertile 

riain.  on  the  !*»*,  37  m.  K.  by  N.  Turin.  Pop.  Ih.tXO. 
t was  formerly  cnnsUlered  unr  of  the  strongest  lor- 
tresses  in  Europe,  but  its  ramparts  liave  l>een  converted 
into  juiblic  walks,  and  it  is  at  present  defended  only  by 
an  old  castle,  once  Uie  residence  of  the  niarqiiisses  of 
Montferrat.  It  has  a catluxiral,  several  churches  with 
fine  naintings,  numerous  paliices,  ami  iiandvome  private 
rcsiarnres,  several  ronvents,  hosnitals,  and  rharilable 
iiutltutioos,  a college,  public  library,  thenlre,  corn 
masaslne.  and  many  silk  filatures.  It  is  the  residence 
of  the  provincial  governor,  and  is  the  seat  of  a bishop, 
and  of  the  prov.  court  of  justice.  It  originated  in  the 
4th  century.  {HaiHpoUti.i'orvg.;  Dtci.ittimrnpkiquf.) 

OAS.\l^MAD(j|()HK.  a town  of  Austrian  Italy, 
deirg.  Cremona,  cap.  distr.,  on  the  Po,  33  in.  S.K.  by  E. 
Cremona,  and  31  m.  K.W.  Mantua.  Pop.  about  4.SOO. 
It  has  manufactures  of  glass,  earthenware,  and  cream  of 
tartar  i with  distilleries,  tanneries,  and  numerous  mills. 
It  contains  a superior  and  other  schools,  on  hospital, 
orphan  asylum,  almshouse,  muttic-di-picth,  and  other 
charitable  eslabUihinents,  and  a theatra  Its  origin  is 
uncertain,  but  It  existeil  In  the  Gth  rrntiirv.  It  is  very 
liatde  to  suffer  from  Imindatiuni  of  llie  ro;  by  one  of 
which,  in  I70.V  it  was  laid  under  water.  {Hampoldi ; 
Uftterr.  Sat.  Kncj/ti.) 

C.\S.\l,-NOVo,  the  name  of  several  small  towns  in 
Calabria  and  other  prors.  of  Naples.  'I'he  largest  of 
these  towns  Is  situated  in  Calabria  Ultra  I..  13  m.  K. 
Palini,  and  has  4,f>00  inhab.  'I'hls  town,  in  common 
with  most  others  in  the  uunc  district,  was  almost  totally 
di'stroycd  by  the  dreadful  earthquake  of  1773;  and  to 
guard  against  the  effects  of  a similar  catastrophe  in  future, 
the  houses  are  now  all  low  , and  of  wood,  ^wlnbumo 
says  that  the  people  of  this  phsce  arc  noted  for  (heir  taste 
for  dog’s  /U-th  : and  that  any  cur  that  should  follow  its 
master  into  this  kunupMagte  town  would  have  little 
chance  of  escape  ! ( CVorcrs'sC'a/a^rni,  p.  874. ; SicfKAsimc, 
i.  330..  4to.  od.) 

CASEKTA,  a town  of  Naples,  cap.  prov.  Terra-dl- 
Lavoro,  in  an  agreeable  plain,  IG  m.  N.N.E.  Naples, 
Vop.  ft.fiOU  Y The  town  Is  irregularly  built,  but  has 
Si'veral  churches,  a convent  of  noble  laities,  a moMyc-ds- 
pifti,  an  hos{hial,  a military  school,  ami  superb  barracks. 
But  the  pride  of  Casvrta  consists  in  its  royal  naloce, 
begun  in  1724,  from  the  design  of  the  architect  Vauvl- 
telli . It  Is  of  vast  extent ; the  two  principal  fronts  being 
each  7ii7  ft.  in  -length,  and  containing  b stories  of  37 
windows  each.  The  portko,  which  divUlea  the  Internal 
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; space  into  4 courts,  Is  truly  magnlBcent,  as  Is  the  stair- 
; case  leading  to  the  apartments.  The  vast  ^roemions  oi 
! the  latter  ; the  bold  span  of  their  cellinn ; the  ezcellenoo 
' and  beauty  of  the  materials  employed  in  building  ; and 
tlie  strength  of  the  mason^,  chum  tne  admiration  of  all 
beholders.  The  park  is  of  vast  extent,  as  are  the  gar* 
dens,  supplied  sritn  water,  brought  from  a great  distance 
by  a noble  aqueduct.  A silk  manufacture  has  been 
established  in  buildings  attached  to  the  palace,  which 

Sroduces  very  rich  nnd  floe  stuflk.  (5tctis5sinic's  Tvo 
ieUifS,  il.  84. ; Stmond^p.  436.) 

CASHAN,  a city  of  Persia,  prov.  Irak,  In  a stony 
plain,  ill  supplied  with  water,  9b  m.  N.  by  \V.  Ispahan  : 
lat.  33°66' N.,  long.  MO  17' E.  Pop.SO.OOO.  ItUoneof 
the  most  thriving  towns  in  Persia,  and  Is  Indebted  for 
its  prosperity  to  its  extensive  tnamifacturcs  of  silk,  car- 
pets, and  copper  wares.  The  king  has  a hunting-seat 
and  garden  artout  3 m.  from  the  town,  at  the  foot  of  Ibo 
mouiUoint.  {Olivier,  r.  IG9.) 

CASilKL,  an  Inl.  dty  and  pari.  bor.  of  Ireland,  prov. 
Munster,  ca  Tipperary,  86  m.  S.W.  Dublin.  Pop.  in 
1821,  .1,974  ; In  IKM,  6.971.  The  dty  was  the  residence  of 
the  kings  of  .Munster,  and  in  1142  was  made  an  archhiih- 
ourtc.  But  hr  the  late  act  for  reducing  (he  number  of 
bishoprics  in  Ireland,  Cashel,  on  the  demise  of  the  pre- 
sent prelate,  will  cease  to  be  an  archbishopric,  and  it  lias 
already  been  united  with  the  bishopric  of  Waterford. 
The  town  is  Irregularly  built,  and,  with  the  exception 
of  the  main  street,  and  of  one  or  two  others,  the  houses 
arc  mcou,  and  exhibit  erery  appearance  of  poverty.  Its 
supply  of  water  is  very  scaiity.  The  cathedral  and  the  K. 
Cath.  chapel  arc  modem  and  ^rlous  ediices.  Here  U 
also  a cuiiveiit  of  nuns  and  a Mdhodlst  meeting-house. 
The  arrlibisiiup's  late  palace  (he  has  gone  to  reside 
at  Waterford),  a large  and  well-buJlt  mansion,  has  at- 
tached to  it  a small  library,  and  is  surroundM  by  an 
extensive  pleaiurc>ground.  There  Is  also  an  intirm- 
ary,  market  and  court  houses,  a well-arranged  bride- 
well, and  Infantry  barracks.  The  place  cont^ns  many 
very  interesting  relics  of  antiuuity.  On  the  rock  ot 
Cashel,  which  nses  precipitously  over  the  city,  are  the 
ruins  of  Cormac  M'Cullnan't  chapel,  built  In  tht>  ninth 
eentury.  and  presenting  a One  specimen  of  ancient  Saxnii 
arcliitixrture  : also  the  ancient  cathedral.  In  the  pointed 
Ontblc  style,  the  castle,  and  a pillar  tower,  all  within  an 
encloscHi  area,  commanding  an  extensive  prospect  of  the 
surrounding  fertile  district.  There  are  some  other  mo- 
nastic ruins  In  the  city  and  its  vicinity.  The  corpora- 
tion, under  a charter  of  Charles  1.,  in  163'.),  consists 
of  a mayor,  17  aldermen,  2 boiliflk,  and  an  unllmlt4‘d 
number  of  freemen.  It  returned  2 mom.  to  tlio  Irish 
H.  of  C-,  and  sends  1 mem.  to  the  imperial  H.  of  C. 
Previously  to  the  Reform  Act,  the  right  of  election  was 
vested  in  the  mayor,  baiun,  aldermen,  and  6 freemru. 
The  boundaries  of  the  present  pari.  bor.  extend  over 
3,974  acres.  Hegiiterea  electors  (1837-38)  2H9.  The 
corporation  estates  comprise  3,278  acres.  There  are 
DO  manufactures  of  any  consequence.  During  the  corn 
season,  there  is  a great  traffic  on  the  line  through 
the  city,  from  Tbnrles  to  (.'lonmel.  A distillery  piM 
duty,  ill  1836,  fur  60,784  gallons  of  whiskey ; dutv  was 
also  paid  on  1,195  bushels  of  malt.  Markets  on  Wed- 
nesdays and  Saturd^s ; fairs  on  26th  March.  7th  Au- 
gust. and  the  third  Tuesday  In  every  month.  A branch 
of  the  Notional  Bank  was  opened  nere  in  183A.  Post, 
office  revenue  In  1830,  683/. ; In  IH36,  843/.  A mail-coach 
from  Dublin  to  Cork  passes  through  the  city,  and  ears 
from  Clonmel  to  Roscrea  aiid  Thurlcs : a car  piles  be. 
tween  the  city  and  Tipperary  6 days  in  the  week,  cor- 
ning at  on  average,  9 passengers  each  trip.  {Hailtrag 
Bfp.) 

CASHGAR  or  KASCHGHAR,  a considerable  city  of 
Chinese  Turkestan  or  Tartarr,  of  which  it  was  formerly 
the  rapiiaJ,  and  the  farthest  W.  place  of  note  in  tlie  Chi- 
nese  empire ; on  the  W.  side  of  a mountain,  in  which  seve- 
ral streams  have  their  sources,  on  one  of  which  the  city  is 
placed,  140  m.  N.W.  Yarkund,  and  2jV«0  m.  W.  by  8.  Pe- 
kin : lit.  30^28'  N..  long.  73°  W B.  Pop.  said  to  be  about 
16,000.  exclusive  of  a garrison  of  8,000  Chinese  troops. 
It  is  surrounded  by  a wall  of  earth,  entered  by  4 gates, 
and  is  divided  into  two  portions,  — the  Mohammedan 
and  Chinese  city.  The  Chinese  governor  and  troops  oc- 
cupy a citadel.  Coshgar  was  much  more  flourishing  and 
populous  la'fure  a rebellion  which  broke  out  hero  in 
{IfMmcs’s  liukkara,  ill.  192.)  Most  of  the  Inhab.  are  Mo- 
hammedans, and  speak  a dialect  probably  of  Turkish 
origin;  but  there  are  some  Nestnnans.  (Ai/frr.)  The 
upper  classes  are  opulent,  luxurious,  and  extravagant ; 
tho  artisans  Ingenious  in  working  gold  and  jAsper,  in 
dyeing,  and  in  producing  cotton  manufactures.  Tni're  is 
a weekly  market,  especially  celebrated  for  horses.  Cash- 
gar  has  a large  trade  with  Bokhara,  to  which  It  sends  a 
great  deal  of  Inferior  tea,  porcelain.  Chinese  silks,  raw 
silk,  rhubarb,  Ac.,  and  from  which  it  receives  Russian 
and  other  merrhapdlse,  Including  woollen  cloths,  coral, 
pearls,  cochineal,  cloth  of  gold,  velvets,  gold  and  silver 
wire,  plMighshares,  mirrors,  needles,  Russian  nankeen, 
N n 4 
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he.  Them  hole  of  ihU  tmilr  amounted  before  llte  re- 
bellion to 700  or  BWJeamel.JoaiUyearlj’,  The  interoour*® 
witli  Kukui  U condui'U-ti  bv  ineam  of  hor*cB  ; but  it  it 
«ury  (innll,  owing  to  hostile  feelings  l)ctw<n*n  ihu  Chinese 
and  the  inhob.  of  that  khonot.  The  traile  w tth  the  emintry 
to  theN-K.  and  the  Ilusslan  tumii  of  Scmipulatitisk  U 
brisk,  as  well  as  that  with  Yarkuiid.  t'ashgar  mas  a ce- 
lebrated ctinimerclnl  city  before  the  ('hristion  o?Ta.  Cnder 
the  names  of  Sule,  Ciiaji’,  \c..  it  is  i|x>k<’n  of  bjr  rtolcinr, 
KbuHaukal,  and  many  lubsi'queut  authors.  Us  territory  U 
extcnsive.m’ell  watered,  fertile  in  corn,  rich  fruits,  the  vine, 
ciHton,  flax,  and  hemp,  and  contains  numerous  consider- 
able tomns.  Under  several  dynasties  it  formed  an  indc- 
pendent  kingdom.  'Xlie  Chinese  pussesseil  themselves  of 
It  about  IK)  years  since,  (/tilffr,  Jiiin  £nUmndi-,vli. 
410.  41*0.  ; KhtproiM.  M^moiret,  4c.  ; CiUcutta  Jourmai^ 
if.  6.V>  ; ^Hrwes;  EipAinsionf.) 

C.ASHMKHK  (an.  Catpira),  a prov.  of  S’.  Htndoitao, 
dum.  of  (he  maharajah  of  the  Punjab;  consisting  of  the 
upper  valley  of  the  Jhylum,  chiefly  between  lat.  83^  30' 
ana  34°  N..  and  long.  and  76-  K..  having  S'.E. 

the  ci'nlral  chain  of  the  Himalaya  nr  Hindoo  Koosh. 
which  se]»aratcs  it  from  Tibet,  and  on  all  other  sides 
secondary  ranges  belonging  to  that  chain,  by  mhich  is  it 
divided  from  the  rest  of  Hunjeel  Singh’s  territories. 
Sliape.  somewhat  oval;  length,  W.N.W.  to  K.  S.  1-1., 
about  HO  tn.;  breadth  of  its  central  plain,  varying  to 
SOm.,  or.  from  summit  to  summit  of  the  opposite  moun- 
tain chains,  30  to  GO  m.  Pop.  estimated  In  IM2  at  &00,000, 
bvit  said  to  be  rniuevd,  by  war,  famine,  and  disease,  to  no 
more  than  ’ibO.UiJU  In  lHSr>!  The  Himalaya  has  here  an 
elevation  of  from  1H,0(X)  to  19,000  ft.;  tfie  Pir  Panjalil, 
belonging  to  the  oppnoiitc  chain,  Is  1^.000  ft.  above 
tlie  level  of  the  sea.  I'herc  are  l‘i  passr^i  into  the  nrlgh- 
buuring  countries;  vis.,  8 to  the  I'unjab,  1 to  the  W., 
ami  3 to  Tibet ; some  of  these  are  open  the  whole  year, 
and  two  are  IS.OOij  ft.  above  the  sea.  Cashmere  la 
copiously  watered;  a great  miniber  of  rivulets  and 
mountain  torrents  from  either  side  unite  in  the  central 
valley  to  form  the  Jhytum.  which  intersects  it  in  r.e.irly 
its  m hole  length  : many  lakes  are  spread  over  its  surface, 
the  Inrgi-st  of  which  is  nearly  13  m.  across,  (iranite,  j 
■chist.  limestone,  gypsum,  and  slate,  arc  the  predominant  | 
primitive  rocks ; some  fossil  shells  have  been  found  in  , 
the  limestone  ; gooil  iron  Is  met  wttli  in  the  mountains,  I 
and  cop|>er  and  lead  are  said  to  exi*t  in  Cashmere : I 
the  upi>er  soil  of  the  central  plain  U a rich  clay.  In  ' 
some  placet  inflammable  gas,  which  BfKintAncoiitly 
Ignites,  escapes  from  the  ground  ; and  these  being  reck-  . 
niied  pectiliiirlv  holy.  tcmt>lcs  are  built  over  them.  The  I 
tiinate  is  healthy,  except  in  the  rice-groumU  in  hot  ' 
weather, ami  npjM-ars  to  have  iMt-ome  milder  williin  a few 
years,  since  lliero  arc  now  usually  but  two  or  tiirce  yards' 
depth  of  snow  la  idncct  where  the  depth  was  formerly  i 
lU  yards;  towanls  the  end  of  July  the  tlu-rmomt-ter 
stands  at  93^  K.:  (he  periodical  rains  fall  only  in  light 
showers  ; but  tlie  soil  never  suffers  from  drought.  The 
chluar  {I'laUiHit*  orienialit)  grows  to  a great  site;  Or 
and  dc-odar  forests.  walnut*trees,  and  much  lunglc, 
abound  on  the  S.  side  of  tho  valley  . the  N.  dt'clivitles 
are  romp.iralively  bare  of  trees,  but  arc  plentifully 
ruver«*d  with  grass  , Kurope.in  plants  in  a wild  state  arc  , 
ctnnmon,  and  fruit-trees  numrr'ms.  but  neither  palm, 
mango,  nor  orange-trees,  are  found;  roses.  Irides,  lolus- 
ftowers.  and  others,  are  met  with  in  profusion.  The  elk. 
and  bears  of  large  sixe,  the  musk  deer,  no  hares,  but 
plenty  of  other  game,  various  kinds  of  serpents,  six  or 
seven  kinds  of  nsh.and  a great  variety  of  insects,  are 
natives  of  this  region.  " Nature  has  done  much  fur 
Cashmere  — art  more;**thc  whole  valley  Is  likea  noble- 
man's park  ; the  villages,  which  are  plras<mt  looking, 
being  surrounded  w 1th  immense  plane,  poplar,  and  fruit- 
trees,  and  having  between  thetn  one  sheet  of  cultiruiion, 
"through  which  the  noble  river  winds  itself  in  eh-gajit 
sweeps."  Different  kind*  of  rice  are  grown,  but  they  do 
not  arrive  at  any  perfection  ; wheat.  Itarlcy,  and  the  other 
dry  grains,  are  more  cultivated,  and  are  said  to  yield  a 
large  return  ; saflVon  of  excellent  quality  is  jilantcd 
to  a considerAble  extent,  and  some  of  it  sent  even  to 
Yarkund.  In  the  gardens  many  kitchen  herbs  of  cold 
enuiitries  arc  grown  ; turnips  are  the  only  pnwlucr  yield- 
ing two  cro]>s  a year;  the  apple,  ps'ar.  plum,  apricot. 
nut«.  and  an  abtindance  of  vines,  are  rai««Hl.  The  wine 
of  Cashmere  resembles  Madeira,  and  acquires  with  age 
asu;>eri')r  quality;  a spirit  is  distilled  from  the  grat>e. 
which  is  used  freely  by  all  classes.  The  farm  Imple- 
Dvcntv  in  use  are  very  inferior ; the  harrow  is  unknown, 
and  the  clods  are  broken  with  a kliul  of  mallet.  Neither 
indigo  nor  opium  is  cultivated;  the  pojmy  is  grown  for 
the  sake  of  iu  seeds,  which  are  used  as  food  ; 8-|(Rhs  of 
(h<?  peoulo  eat  ra|>e-oii,  linseed,  or  sesamum,  instead  of 
giire  or  butter.  Sliccp,  which  are  numerous,  are  used  to 
carry  burdens ; tho  other  domestic  animals  arc  horses, 
stnall.  >Hjt  hardy  and  sure-footed:  and  cows,  wliich, 
(hough  ill-shapoit,  yield  excellent  Ixittcr  and  plenty  of 
milk  : bees  atv*  krm  on  every  fann.  'I'ho  nrincii»al  c«»m- 
mcrdal  wealth  of  Cashmere  is  derived  rrum  Us  shawl 


manufacture,  whkii  branch  of  lodustry  U thought  to 
have  originat'd  In  (his  valley'.  I'hu  (.’ashmcrc  sliawli 
are  the  very  la  st  that  are  nuule,  |M>ssossiug  uiiequalli-d 
ttiwness.  delicacy,  and  w.vrmlli;  they  are  furtm-d  of  the 
Inner  h.dr  of  a variety  of  go.tt  f Cttpra  ktreut)  reari'd  on 
the  cold,  dry,  tal\lt--land  of  Tibet,  from  14.00H  to  16,(00  ft. 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  and  w hich  degenerates  in  atiy 
civuiUry.it  a lower  elevation.  Tho  great  mart  for  the 
shawl  Wfxil  is  Kllglict.  about  -0  days'  journey  N.E. 
Cashmere,  whither  it  is  emveyed  on  the  backs  of  moun- 
tain siieep:  its  colour  v aries  from  w liUe  to  ashy  grey- ; 
atiout  2 lbs.  are  obtained  from  a sliqde  goat  yearly  ; at 
Kilghet  the  best  wool  rotchc>s  about  I ru|>ce  |>er  lb.  In 
Caslimere.  after  the  down  has  been  c.irefully  separated 
from  the  iijurs.  it  is  repeatedly  washt'd  with  rice-starch. 
This  process  U reckomxl  important ; and  It  is  to  ibc 
quality  of  the  water  of  tlirlr  T,illeY  that  the  Cashmeriant 
attribute  tile  {M-xuli.ir  and  Inimitable  flnencss  of  the  fabrics 
producttl  there:  the  thrcjsd  is  always  dyed  in  rire-waier. 
After  tho  shawls  arc  woven,  they  arc  softened  at  a )»ar- 
tlcular  s{H>t  near  Uie  capitnJ,  w In-re  most  of  them  are 
washed  with  kitn,  the  root  of  a par  asitic.il  plant ; soap  is 
uvrd  for  while  shawls  only  ; the  border  is  attached  l^t. 
'riie  manufacture  of  a large  and  rich  pair  of  shawls  worth 
2-Yg.  will  «-cupy  ISmcn  Ibr  8 month.*.  Under  the  rule 
of  (he  Moguls  there  Is  s.iid  to  have  been  40,000  shawl 
looms  , In  the  time  uf  the  Afghan  dynasty,  wlK-n  l-'urster 
visltfMl  C,i«l>merr.  this  number  had  been  rrduced  to 
IG.OUO;  In  1837  there  were  only  alxiut  3.000  looms,  and 
2 or  3 men  cmpluycd  at  rach.  The  manufacture  has 
not,  however,  degenerated  In  excellence.  KunjeuC 
Singh  took  m numU-r  of  shawls  in  part  payment  of 
his  revenue  from  litis  pruriuce;  the  amount  of  mhich 
varies  cousSderaldy,  according  to  the  caprice  of  the 
maharaj.ih:  In  1833  he  dcmandcil  nothing;  in  IS3G  he 
asked  23  lars  rupees,  which  the  roniUiy  could  not  afford 
to  give.  Little  silk  Is  woven ; the  chief  mani>racturr*i, 
next  to  shawls, arcwrillng  |ta]>rr.  lackered  ware,  cutlery, 
and  sugar,  formerly  In  much  greater  quantities  tbau  at 
prcst'nt. 

Cu^hmere  Is  divided  into  3C  pergunnahs,  and  contains 
10  towns  and  2, 2iA>  villages  ; the  chief  towns  arc.  U.ish- 
rrvre,  the  capital ; Chupiuian. 3.000  iniiab. ; Islatnalkod  and 
I’ampur,  2,<<N>  inhab.  each.  Fainiiic,  cholera, aiul  emigra. 
tiun,  have  greatly  (hliunnl  th«  |MimiUtiuu,  and  rendered 
many  of  Uic  villages  rtes*Tf.  'Inere  arc  here  about 
m.US)  Drolimins,  who  are  the  only  Hindoos ; they  are  uf 
a uarkcr  colour  titan  the  rest  of  the  natives,  being 
(k*scended  frum  a body  of  colonists  from  (he  Deccan. 
The  U.uiimerians  are  a stout,  wcll-formi*d  people,  of 
Hindoo  stock,  altlioush  Muhaminedaiis.  Their  coin, 
plexions  are  w hat  wuuM  in  France  be  (ermt-d  brunette  ; 
the  wumen  are  handsome,  prolific,  and  much  sought  after 
by  the  Mogul  nobility  of  Delhi.  Tito  people  aro  brave, 
active,  industrious,  lively,  and  f(»nd  of  music,  literature, 
anil  art  ; but  salil  to  be  avaricious,  ruimlng.  and  prover- 
iiially  false.  Their  huiffunge  is  a dialect  of  Sanscrit,  but 
their  songs,  &c.  arc  lu  rerxinn.  Independent  of  its  cele- 
brity for  romantic  bi’auly,  Cashmere  has  Ik-v'u  always  re- 
garded  as  a holy-  land  throughout  liuUa,  and  as  such  has 
been  continually  ronvrted  to  by  pdgrims.  The  source  of 
almost  every  brook  is  adorned  with  some  Himloo  monu. 
mrnt ; but  nearly  all  the  remaining  temples  appear  to  b* 
of  llmldhic  origlu,  nn«l  by  their  peculiar  shape  remind  tius 
traveller  of  ihuve  of  Kllora.  Koraii-raudan,  near  Islam- 
abad, formerly  built  uf  black  marble.  Ls  one  of  (he  flni'st 
ruins  in  India.  .\bul  Fasvl  enumerates  130  Hindoo  kings 
who  reikputi  in  Cashmere  previously  to  the  year  742  of 
the  Hegira.  sui>sin{ucntly  towhlch  (bv  Mohammedans  and 
Tartars  successively  hou  possessiua  of  It.  In  ]&061t  was 
conquerctl  by  Actkar,  anu  Alimixl  Shah  afterwards  an- 
nexed it  to  Caubul.  In  IKiiuthe  governor  asserted  his 
lnde|«endence ; since  1H|9  Cashmere  has  bcliinged  to 
Hunjeet  Singh.  {,Elpkinston<-'$  CaulmE  H 237  —242.; 

Hinddtian,  amd  E.  1.  Oax. ; Hygfl,  t'ign<, 
Moorer'ift,  4c.,  Ui  Juumait  qf  Atial.  Soc.  uf  Bengal  i 
O’ct'gr.  .Yoc.) 

CASit.uxKB,  or  SE-iiNAOrB,  tho  cap.  of  the  above  prov., 
on  the  Jhyliim,  C,3Un  ft.  al.tove  (Iio  sea;  lat.  33-'  23' 
N.,  long.  74°  47'  K.  I’op.  { Jh36  ) 40,tll)0.  It  extends  for 
about  3 in.  on  eliln-r  side  the  river,  over  which  there  arts 
four  or  Qve  wood*  ii  briilges  : in  some  {tarts  the  city  Is  2 m. 
In  width  ; streets  ttarrow  and  vxce«diiigly  lilthy  ; houses 
si»me(iiiies  three  and  four  stories  high,  the  better  sort 
liavtng  6re-|d.icei  and  cliimneys,  with  sloping  roofs  of 
wood«*n  frame-work,  over  which  there  is  a layer  of  earth, 
which  is  fiHjnd  very  warm  during  winter,  and  In  sum- 
mer is  roventd  witn  flowers.  Kxee|>t  a fortress  at  its 
S.E.  quarter,  formerly  the  residence  of  its  governor. 
Cashmere  contains  do  Imilding  worthy  of  remark:  co- 
vered floating  baths  are  ranged  along  the  liauk  of  the; 
river  ; on  the  latter  many  dUIerent  kinds  of  flat-bottomcvl 
boats  ate  continually  plying,  bringing  ric«,  Ac.  to  the 
citv. 

I’hc  lake  rf  Dolor  Cashmere  stretches  N.E.  the  city  in 
ao  oval  Circuit  id'  3 or  n m.,  and  Joins  (he  Jhylum  by  a 
narrow  choutHri.  It  Ims  bevu  raurb  celebrated  for  tia 
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ho.vilirn,  nn<1  cntilnfiit  many  tmaU  one  of  which 

(iiTivcs  it*  name  from  the  plane-trees,  which  co*er  lu 
Im'skIcs  many  Hoatlne  gardens,  in  which  water-raclohsaiul 
ullu-r  fruiU  are  ruUivaUHl : Its  banks  are  oilomed  with 
the  bine  lotus  and  other  flower*  in  larae  number.  lu 
the  plain  near  the  lake,  one  of  the  Uelhi  emperors, 
pmb:ihly  Sh.ah  Jchaii,  constructed  a spacious  garden. 
{Ilnmillon't  Uindoiian,  1.  Ml,  M2.:  Uugei  and  P’lgHC, 
in  Asint.  Joum.,  Brngai.) 

t’ASOLI.  a town  oJ  Naples,  nror.  Abruzto  Cltra,  cap. 
cant.,  on  a mountain,  12  ro.  S.W.  l.anciano.  Pop.  6,061. 
It  has  Kcveral  churches,  and  2 normal  schools. 

(^\SOUiA,  a town  of  Naples,  cap.  dlsir.,  3 m.  N.N.E. 
Naples.  Pop.  4.»K)0.  It  has  -1  fine  churches  } U the  resl- 
deore  of  a Jttge  d"}fU/r«r./iois,  and  the  birthplace  of  Pietro 
Martino,  tne  celebrated  painter. 

C.k.SPK,  a town  of  Spain,  prov.  Aragon,  In  the  angle 
between  end  near  the  confluence  of  the  Guadaloupe  with 
the  Kbro,  5H  m.  .S.K.  Saragosa.  Pop.  9,100.  It  has  a 
c.oitlc.  a par.  church.  5 conretits.  and  4 hospitals ; with 
maiiul.icture*  of  coarse  hats,  soap,  brandy,  and  cloth. 
There  are  In  the  vicinity  extensive  plantations  of  olives 
and  mulberry  trees,  that  yield  abundance  of  oU  and  silk ; 
and  pastures  which  feeil  30,000  sheep.  The  town  U 
noted  for  the  congress  of  the  Aragunese,  Catalonians, 
and  Valenrlans,  held  in  it  in  1412,  to  settle  the  succes- 
sion to  the  crown,  afU-r  the  death  of  Don  Martin,  king 
of  Aragon,  without  sons  ; when  Ferdinand,  too  of  John  1. 
king  of  ('astile.  was  chnsm  to  succeed  him.  ( .V<H<VfK>.) 

CASPl.kN  SE.V  (the  A/arc //yrcfljittw  of  the  ancients) 
n great  salt  lake  of  W.  Asia,  between  36*^  3V  and47^2y  N. 
Iu..and4*j°  ly  andUV^KP  B.  long.  It  1*  wholly  Inclosed, 
having  no  outlet  whatever  to  the  ocean,  ai>d  is  surrounded 
by  Tartary,  Persia,  the  Caucasian  countries,  and  the  Rus- 
sian govemments  of  Astrakhan  and  Orenburg.  Its  di- 
rection it  ft^om  N.  by  W.  | W.  to  S.  br  K.  | K.,  but  at 
its  N.  end  It  turns  due  B..  terminating  In  a considerable 
pniph  callcti  Mervol  Kultuk,  or  the  I)c^  .Sea.  It  Is  here 
almost  400  m.  from  K.  to  W.,  but  In  general  it  Is  n<d  much 
more  than  hsdf  that  width,  and  at  its  narrowest  part 
(about  40°  N.)  It  doe*  not  exceed  120  m.  across  : its 

greatest  length  from  N.  to  .S.  It  760  ra.,aud  Its  area  mav 
Ik*  estimated  at  Il9.r00  or  ISO.OOO  sq.  m.  {Hantraus 
Tranrls,  i.  344.  &c. ; Oread  Buisiam  Map,  1-SOO ; /frwtscZTs 
fi'cw.  f'lev  qf  ly.  Atia,  pi.  6.  10.  12.  ; Arrow$mUk's 
AUat.) 

The  coast  of  the  Caspian  is  considerably  broken,  but 
its  gulphs  and  bars  arc  more  remarkable  for  their  num- 
bc‘T  than  their  size ; the  most  important,  aAer  Mervol. 
is  the  Balkbanr>ulph.or  lake,  as  It  it  sometimes,  though 
improperly,  called,  which  projects  from  the  main  bo«ly 
of  tite  sea,  near  its  S.B,  comer,  and  stretches  B.over 
nearly  2°  of  long.  The  others  arc  mostly  little  more 
than  very  large  harbours,  nearly  surrourvded  by  the 
land;  such  as  Alexander  Bar,  Karab<>gas  1-ake,  Astra- 
bjul  (iiilph,  and  other*  on  the  K.  coast ; the  gulphs  of  Ke- 
sllgHtch,  Agrakhan,  Kolpichi.  and  others  on  the  W. 
Tile  S.  coast  has  an  almost  unbroken  Ihu*.  but  the  K.  Is 
frittereil  in  pieces,  especially  towards  the  W.,  by  a 
countless  number  of  sandy  marshy  islands,  the  shores 
and  positions  of  which  are  continually  changing.  The  ; 
depth  of  the  Caspian  Is  very  variable  ; on  the  N.  shore  j 
there  it  nowhere  more  than  12  ft.,  and  usually  not  more 
than  6 ft.,  water ; and  this  extraordinary  shallowness  con- 
tinues for  more  than  30  ro.  f^m  the  land ; on  the  E..  W., 
and  S.  shores,  ou  the  other  hand,  the  depth  is  sometimes 
ISO  ft. : though  here,  also,  shoal  water  is  far  from  uncom- 
mon. In  the  middle  the  bottom  bat  not  been  reached  at 
a depth  of  2.W0  ft.  From  the  general  result  of  the 
soundings  it  would  appear  that,  in  some  parts,  at  least, 
the  bed  of  the  tea  defends  by  terraces ; (or,  on  the  S.K. 
coast,  the  depth  lies  very  regularly  between  12  and  IS  ft. 
for  some  distanco  from  the  land,  when  it  suddenly  in- 
creases to  40  or  .SO  ft.,  at  which  deMh  the  soundings  nm 
in  a line,  eoual  in  extent,  and  parallel  .to,  the  former  one. 
A similar  phenometKm  is  olMcrvod  on  the  N.  shore,  and 
in  several  other  parts.  (Oeorgi,  Geog.  Phut,  and  Suit, 
dn  Hmu.  1.  257—360. ; Gtnelin^i  Rei$e  der  A'.  Ruutand, 
Ui.  291.  Ac. ; Hantrojf't  Travels,  i.  135.  l.V>.  392.  Ac-) 

The  basin  of  this  sea  is  extremely  limited  on  the  S., 
and,  at  present,  on  the  E.  also.  On  the  S.  the  Rlburx 
mountains  press  so  closely  on  the  water  that  the  fact 
of  their  allowing  a passage  for  the  wind  at  one  point 
ou  the  S.  W.  corner  It  remarked  as  a tlngularitT,^be 
roads  and  passes  being  generally  to  impracticable  that 
many  lives  are  annually  Ic^  In  travelling  them,  without 
reckoning  those  who  fall  victims  to  the  robber  population. 
(Ilantrap,  t.  221—327.  Ac.)  It  will  be  teen  that  there 
is  good  reason  to  believe  the  Caspian  was  formerly  much 
inoreextended  (owardsthe  F..,bui  it  is  now  shut  in. in  that 
direction,  by  high  cllflb  and  sand  hills  close  to  its  shores, 
beyond  whurh  a flat  desert,  fdli  9(i  ft.  higher  than  It* 
prcM'nt  surfaep,  stretches  to  (ho  shores  of  loike  Aral. 
i I/amray,  i.  131.  et  sea  ; Paliat's  Trav.  in  S.  Ruuia.  I. 
eo.  Ac.)  On  tlicse  sidt  s.  therefore,  the  drainage  is  in- 
signifleant ; the  Uburx  indeed,  gi  :<-s  forth  a great  m.my 
streams,  but  they  are  all  of  the  nature  of  mountain  tor- 
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rents;  and  In  the  dreary  desert  to  the  K.  irarrcly  a slngio 
rivulet  is  found  between  the  Attruck,  at  the  S.K.  comer, 
.ind  the  Yemba,  at  the  extreme  N.B.  (Ilaniea^,  i. 
130—138.) 

Tlio  W.  shore  presents  a singular  appearanco.  As  hlgti 
as  43°  of  lat.  the  whole  space  belwiam  tiiis  K*a  and  the 
Euxlne  Is  filled  by  the  immense  masses  of  the  Caucasus ; 

et  from  this  region  the  Caspian  receives  rivers  whicli 

avc  their  sources  at  nearly  3U0  m.  distant  from  its  coosts : 
they  flow,  however,  over  high  platuaus,  and  through 
narrow  ravine*,  apparently  cut  by  ihcir  uwn  nriiuu,  and 
which  arc  sometimes  scarcely  wide  enougli  to  affurd  them 
passage.  {Cd.  Monteitk^  Geog.  Journ.  iit.  39.  et  pass.) 
Col.  Monteith  believes  the  narrow  bed  of  the  TertA  to 
be  the  Pllte  Caspic  of  the  ancients  ; and  it  answers 
exactly.  In  both  description  and  situation,  to  the  nass 
which  Pliny  says  <vl.  M— 13.)  was  so  ralle'J ; 

but  the  true  (’aspian  gates  were  an  artificial  opening  cut 
through  the  Elburs  mountains  on  the  S.  coast.  (Soo 
Cst'CAsvs.)  N.  of  the  Caucasus,  the  country  W.  of 
the  Caspian  spreads  into  a wide  flat ; but.  remark- 
ably enough,  brtween  the  Terek  ant)  the  Wolga,  there  it 
only  one  river  mouth,  that  of  the  Kuma  (an.  Vambpies 
or  Vdon) ; for  the  land,  though  flat  and  sandy,  is  elevaictl 
suddenly  at  a little  distance  from  the  tea.  so  that  tho 
edra  of  the  latter  consists  of  extremely  swampy  grountU 
and  all  the  running  water  that  is  not  absorb^  in  the 
soil  flows  N.  and  \V.  Co  the  Don  or  the  Block  Sea. 
{Pattat,  I.  7H.  Ac  : Omelin.  111.  236.  Ac.)  On  the  N.W. 
and  N.  the  Caspian  opens  on  the  great  European  plain ; 
its  mighty  rivers  run  courses  varying  from  3(Xi  to  up- 
wards of  2,0(4)  m.  (see  Uaat,  Wotoa.  Ac.),  aiKl  its  basm 
becomes  sominglrn  with  those  of  theEuxinc,  Baltic,  and 
Arctic  oceans,  that  it  is  iropouible  to  assign,  with  any 
accuracy,  the  limits  of  eocn.  (See  Baltic  Ska.)  So 
chiscly.  Indeed,  do  the  several  branches  of  these  waters 
approach  each  other,  that  a short  canal  near  Tver,  by 
uniting  the  little  river*  Tvertsa  and  SebUna,  has  con- 
nected the  Caspian  with  the  Baltic  for  upwards  of  a 
century ; and  much  of  the  timber  used  in  tiio  impe- 
rial yard  at  Petersburg  it  cut  in  the  woods  of  Ka».in. 
being  conveyed  up  the  Woiga  to  this  point  of  artiiidal 
communication.  This  canal  was  the  work  of  Peter  tho 
Great;  and  tlic  same  prince  projected  tho  union  of  tho 
Caspbu)  and  Euxlne.  by  another,  between  two  sroail 
streams,  affluents  respectively  of  tho  Wolga  and  Dun, 
which, in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tiaritieii,  appro,K-h  eai?h 
; other  within  2 m.;  the  whole  distance  between  tho  larger 
rivers  being  hero  lest  than  15  m.  (Algaroitfs  Letters, 
67.',  Hameag,  98.;  TcwFc's  Attsim,  11. 144. : Pallas, 
i.  91.)  With  respect  to  Its  basin  and  drainage,  therefore, 
the  Caspian  is  much  more  of  a European  than  an  Asiatic 
lake;  the  former  is  extensive  only  on  the  tide  of  Kuroiw. 
and  the  Utter  carries  ofT  at  least  1-Gth  of  all  the  running 
water  belonging  to  that  division  of  the  world.  Tho  ri- 
vers which  descend  from  the  CaucasUn  mountains,  tho 
only  ones  of  consequence  which  the  Caspian  receives  from 
AsU,  are  quite  insignificant  when  compared  with  surli 
streams  as  the  Wolga  and  Ural ; the  former  of  which 
alone  drains  140,000  sq.  m.  (Lickenstein's  Cvsmog.  i. 
328.) 

There  are,  of  course,  no  tides  in  this  close  Uke,  nor 
do  there  seem  to  be  any  regular  currents,  in  the  usual 
acceptation  of  the  word;  but,  from  the  freedom  with 
which  the  wind  blows  over  so  largo  a surface,  many  con- 
siderable and  very  Irregular  changes  arc  effccied  in  its 
motions  and  character.  A strung  breeze  from  the  S. 
drives  the  waters  over  the  low  Iwds  of  the  N.  co.ast, 
sometimes  to  the  distance  of  several  miles ; vessels,  st 
such  times,  are  said  to  have  been  carried  so  far  inlaiul, 
that,  on  the  retiring  of  the  sea,  it  was  found  nercs*ary 
to  break  them  up  where  they  lay,  frtMn  the  impusribllity 
of  transporting  them  bock  to  the  shore.  It  inu»t  bo 
remembered,  however,  that  these  veuel*  are  of  iH  cullor 
constnictlon.  the  numerous  and  extensive  shoals  pre- 
venting tho  general  use  of  any  (on  the  N.  coast)  that 
Would  require  much  depth  of  water.  Such  a wino,  loo. 
by  driving  th«  tea  into  the  nsouths  of  tho  groat  rivers, 
causes  these  to  rise  in  their  beds,  and,  consoqueiitly, 
when  the  wind  subsides,  a very  violent  S.  current  Is 
produced  by  the  water  rctumlrm  to  its  usual  levd. 
A N.  wind  produces  the  somo  effl-ct  on  the  S.  shore  ; 
only,  from  tho  nature  of  tbe  coast,  tbe  water  cannot 
extend  so  far  over  the  neighbouring  land ; but  It  is  fre- 
quently raised  from  3 to  4 ft.  above  Its  natural  level ; 
the  return  to  which,  ihcrvfure,  causes  a rushing  ami 
confused  motion  of  the  waters  to  all  points  of  the 
compass.  Vessels  drawing  9 or  10  ft.  are,  during  theso 
changes,  exposed  to  great  nazard,  and,  as  tho  winds  are 
extremely  uncertain,  the  navigation  of  the  Caspian  is 
one  of  very  considerable  danger.*  (llantcap,  1.  142. 
393.  Ac.;  Georgi,  I.  2W. ; Monteith,  G.  J.  Ul.  23.) 
There  is  another  motion  of  this  sea  much  more  remark- 

*The  r*.spUn  «w  hA«  (hi*  prriwnv,  howrrev.  )n  r«*nmon  with 
io\Bt  rhMC  wKtert.  It  li  B funtlw  Mwetvailon  ili«t  there  it  tew  Ssivir 
In  • Ti?7.igi;  Bfiuw  (he  At'SRUc  th«n  In  m |WM«g«  ocnai  « fixlM 
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«ble,  bowerer,  than  the  precrdinf.  It  appears  to 
Increase  and  demise  in  ae^tal  bnlk.  In  periuot.  accord* 
InR  lo  native  rrymrt.  of  about  30  years  each.  When 
narlgaied  by  Hanway,  lU  surface  »as  InconlesUbly 
rising,  if  the  united  tettlmony  of  the  Inhabitants  upon 
the  coasts  be  credited  ; and  this  testimony  received  con- 
firmation from  tbe  appearance  of  the  roasts  themsolvei. 
Tops  of  houses  were  seen  In  water  several  feet  in  depth  ; 
tiir  sea  had  visibly  risen  on  the  walls  of  fortified  towns  i 
and  these  encroachments  were  going  on  equally  on  all 
parts  of  the  coast  at  the  sane  time  ; so  that  the  natives 
round  the  wlntle  circuit  were  living  In  a state  of  great 
alarm.  (1.  16.% — 1.%7.  371.  &c.;  see  also  AigaroUt,  7x. 
W scf.)  Now  Hanway  makes  his  remarks  in  1743, 
when  tbe  sea  bad  rertunly  been  rising  more  than  ‘Al 
years,  — that  is,  from  before  the  eipeditloii  of  Peter  the 
Gr^wt,  In  I7itit  <1.  Ifio.);  and.  therefore.  If  tlie  native 
tradition  were  founded  on  fact,  it  bad  nearly  reached 
iu  grealrsl  height.  It  is,  at  least,  a remara.nblc  dr- 
cAimstanee,  that.  In  I7M,  tiie  sea  was  again  {ortttU)  rising, 
having,  by  its  artiuo,  levLlled  the  <Hiter  wall  of  Ihiku, 
which  was  standing  in  the  Lime  of  Hanway  {Foritfr's 
I'rarfU,  'HJ.)  : while,  between  tM|  | and  it  had  very 
sensibly  decreased  (CW.  Muuiritk,  U/vg.  Juum.  ill.  'J3.). 
and.  In  itCli.  H had  receded  from  (he  S.  sliore  full  3UU 
yards.  ( /fames ’s  TratffU  to  Hokkaro,  U.  lil.)  It  is 
clear  that,  in  the  4)  jears  between  the  observations  of 
Hanway  and  Forster,  there  had  been  time,  upon  the 
native  hypolhesif,  fur  the  sea  to  reach  its  greatest 
depreuion.  and  begin  again  to  rise.  At  all  events,  the 
facts,  meagre  as  they  are.  seem  to  warrant  the  con* 
elusion  of  periodic  variations ; though  what  law  these 
follow,  the  data  are  at  present  far  too  limited  to  deter- 
mine. If  a conjecture  may  be  bazardi^d,  they  protiatdy 
ilrjtend  upon  mcleorutogical  causes,  and  the  general 
state  of  tne  atmosphere.  Hanway  (though  he  di»be- 
lleves  tbe  periodic  variation)  appears  lo  bold  ati  opio- 
ion  similar  to  this ; for  he  remarks,  that  the  summers, 
from  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great  to  that  of  Ills  own 
observations,  had  been  less  hot  than  formerly;  th.it  con- 
sequently evaporation  had  Ixhti  less,  while  the  supply 
of  water  had  continued  tbe  same.  (1.  166.)  It  would  be 
a corroboration  of  ibis  theory,  coidd  it  be  citabiishcd 
that,  from  IM|1  to  IH32,  when  the  (‘aspian  was  unaiies- 
tiunably  and  ra|>idly  sinking,  the  summer  heat  had  been 
iiecullarly  grt^ ; but  on  this  jiolnt  nothing  certain  Is 
Known.  In  the  mean  time  it  Is  worthy  of  nmiark,  that. 
iHHween  the  observations  of  Hanway  and  those  of 
Monteith  and  Burnes,  IK)  years  (a  multiple  of  the 
asserted  period)  had  elapsra;  that  the  time  during 
which  tbe  sea  was  known  to  be  constantly  rising  in  the 
one  cate,  and  linking  in  the  other,  was  the  same, 
tuimely,  3|  ynars ; aim  that,  on  the  supposition  of  tbe 
(rlgenlennlu  alternation  of  the  phenumima.  It  should 
have  been  found  sinking,  as  It  was.  by  the  last  named 
travellers.  That  there  Is  something  very  peculiar  in 
the  atmosphere  of  this  region  is  evident.  Muutcith 
f«Mind  Its  extra  pressure  to  be  equivalent  to  a column  of 
3bKi  ft.  in  height  (Ofog-  Joum.  hi.  *i3.);  Bumes,  some 
4 nr  6 years  later,  to  one  of  dOu  ft.  (Trarclt,  il.  im.) 
These  results  were  obtain<*d,  not  by  the  Imromcter. 
but  by  the  boiling  point  of  water ; tbe  difference  of 

|>ressiire  would,  however,  cause  a rise  of  nearly  | an 
nch  In  the  former  (NVft/erois.  Pkil.  Trttm.  xxxUi. 
3iM.}.  and  consequratly  a depression  of  almost  7 inches 
in  the  surface  M the  ('asnlan.  This  co-existence  of 
phenomena  Is  similar  to  that  observed  In  tbe  Baltic, 
only  much  more  powerful  and  longer  conlitiued ; it  is, 
therTfiire,  at  least,  probable  that  In  both  cases  tbe  vary- 
lug  level  depends  upon  (he  varying  pressure,  and  that, 
with  extended  knowledge,  tbe  explanations  of  the 
SwecUsli  mathematicians  may  bo  brought  to  bear,  gene- 
rally. upon  this  peculiar  feature  of  physical  geography. 
(See  Baltic  Hka.) 

But  whatever  may  be  the  vaiiatlons  in  the  present 
surface  of  this  lake,  there  can  be  liiUe  douht  bmi  that 
it  was  formerly  much  more  extetuive  on  three  sides, 
— the  N.,  N.W.,  and  B. ; and  it  Is  ■till,  most  likely,  di- 
niiiilihlng.  The  fact  that  It  never  increases,  in  any  thing 
approactilng  to  the  ratio  of  the  water  pourixi  Into  U.  has 
beim.  coinUned  with  its  want  of  outlet  to  discharge  that 
water,  a standing  wonder  for  centurii*s  ; and  the  most  ex- 
travagant hypotheses  have  been  ailopted  to  account  for  a 
phenirmenon  apparently  so  paradoxical : annmg  others, 
a filtration  through  a shelly  sand  into  an  imaginary  abyss  ; 
and  a subternuH*an  comtnnnlcation  with  the  ocean,  i'he 
latter  Is  tbe  prevalent  opinion  among  the  luitives ; the 
former,  to  the  discredit  of  philosophy,  has  found  abi>ttors 
among  Furo^ieans.  who  should  have  known  better. 

( Hamtrajf.  i.  I•V>. ; Atgarotti.  <>7.  : Toolsr,  i.  IHM. ; Buttes, 
ll.  iKg.  Ac.)  But  evaporation  Is  in  these  regions  great, 
beyond  IvelWj  not  from  the  trmperiture,  which  is  lower 
than  might  be  expected,  hut  from  the  extrx-ine  dryness 
of  the  air.  in  an  ext>erimetjt  mwie  by  l>r.  fieratvi  lii  the 
E.  desert,  a bowl  full  of  w.-iter  dlsapiwan-d  altogether  in 
two  days.  ii.  lAB.)  Without  preleiKling  to  decide 

tbs  proportion  between  this  exhaustion  and  the  supply 


afforded  by  the  rivers,  which  could  not  be  done  without 
much  more  extensive  data.  It  Is  clear  that  the  first,  un- 
checked by  the  latter,  would  be  sudicleut  to  drv  up  the 
Caspian,  or  a much  larger  body  of  water,  in  the  course 
i>f  a few  years  ; and  that  the  waste  ti,  or,at  all  erimta.  Aos 
Accis,  greater  thldi  the  supply,  is  shown  by  the  appear, 
ante  of  the  plain  country  in  the  neighbourhood  or  this 
sea.  It  has  iH'en  observed  tliat  the  present  bed  appears 
to  descend  in  terraces,  and  on  the  K . and  S' . W.  shores  the 
land  rises  in  the  same  manner.  This  land  presents,  also, 
inrontesitide  proofs  of  having  been  formerly  covered  with 
seawater;  it  is  uniformly  flat,  exce|<t  where  it  rlsAW  in 
sandy  ridges,  to  form  the  terraces  Itefore  mentioned  ; it 
is  uniform  in  soil,  couslstlng  of  sand  combined  with 
marine  slime,  without  a trace  of  tcTrestrial  vegetatiou 
except  the  common  desort  plants),  or  the  slightest 
indication  of  minerals : the  substratum  is  clay,  at  a con- 
sideralile  di-pth  from  the  surface  ; and  the  surface  itself 
alsmnds  in  sea  salt,  sea.  weed  marshes,  salt  pits  and  lakes, 
togKlier  with  innumerable  shells  exactly  resembling 
(host*  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  icArcA  arc  not/aund  lis  omw 
of  ike  rirrrt.  This  uulform  and  dreary  country  lermf- 
iiatcs  suddenly  towards  the  N..  at  a comuarauvrly  high 
tract  running  from  the  Wolga  to  the  VraJ,  near  the  61st 
|>arallel ; and  on  the  N.  W.  at  a similar  tract  iM^ween 
the  Wolga  and  Don,  a little  to  the  E.  of  the  4>dh 
meridian.  The  change  of  sod  U here  striking  and  in- 
stantaneous; salt,  soa-wred.  ■hells,  ami  sand,  disappear, 
and  are  replM*t^  by  black  mould,  solid  turf,  and  ui  tbo 
usual  apitearances  of  vegetable  soil  ufton  reasonably  old 
land,  though  still  belonging  to  a perirxl  ci-oi<<grcii/w  re- 
cent, as  is  demonstraied  by  its  horixontalstrau  anu  the 
continued  absence  of  mineral  productions,  'i'hcse  high 
grounds  formid.  therefore,  in  idl  prolMbilitr,  the  ancient 
shores  of  the  Caspian  ; but  that  to  (he  N.  W.  terminates 
abruptly  on  the  little  river  Montysh,  near  tbe  4Gth 
parallel.  l>etween  which  and  the  Caucasian  mnts.,  a low 
and  narrow  tract,  exactly  resembling  that  on  Uie  Imme- 
diate bordt'rs  of  tin*  Caspian,  stretches  without  inter- 
ruption to  those  of  the  Ss'a  of  Aloph,  having  every  ap- 
pearance of  the  deserted  bod  of  a strait  formerly  uniting 
thetwo  waters.  Towards  the  K.  the  whole  country  has  the 
same  appearance  of  a deserted  sca-lied  ; and  the  cimclu- 
sion.  therefore,  appears  Inevitahle,  that,  at  comparatively 
no  distant  prrioil.  (he  Sea  of  Aral,  (he  Caspian,  and  lha 
Bhtck  Sen,  formed  one  body  of  water,  uniling  the  present 
anomalous  salt  lakes  of  Asia  witii  the  ocewn.  This  conclu- 
sion is  further  strengthened  by  the  presence  of  the  same 
species  of  fish,  seals,  Ac.,  in  the  three  sexs  ; a fact  which 
it  is  ImiKtsuble  to  account  for  on  the  supposition  tliat 
they  were  alw.irs  separnti'd.  (FiUia*,  i.  7'" — »*7.  279—304. 
Ac.  ; GmcltH.  ill.  'ill  — 24«. ; (ieorgt,  1.  V60.  Ac. ) 

When  it  is  consulerrd  that  Uu»>ia  is  extrvmdy  flat ; 
that  its  slope  from  tlte  Arctic  Ocean  to  (he  Castdan  la 
uninternipted;  and  that  this  slope  U so  considerable,  that 
the  Wolga,  though  rising  in  a Oat  country,  has  rather  a 
rapid  current  (PoUatA-  26,), — it  will  be  evident  that  the 
ptisitioa  of  the  Caspian  must  l>e  very  low.  A suspirioo 
iiaving  long  existed  that  it  was  lower  than  the  level  of 
the  ocean.  Messrs.  Knglehardt  and  Parrot,  In  the  beglii- 
ning  of  Uu>  present  century,  performed  a series  of  baro- 
metric levelling  between  its  shuresand  tbovoof  the  Black 
Sew  ; the  result  of  which  gave  a depression  of  833  ft.  (.S4 
toiset)  for  the  aurface  of  the  Caspian,  (/fcisciis  die  Krym 
UHd  der  Kmukasttu,  ii.  66. ) it  Is  to  be  reiaarkcd,  that  at 
this  time  the  sea  was  tinking  t and,  therefore,  if  the 
opinion  haxarded  on  the  cause  of  its  variations  be  correct 
(see  anf^),  the  atmospbnric  pressure  on  Its  coasts  was 
sweater  than  it  would  b*>  in  the  ordinary  slate  of  the  air. 
This  seems,  also,  to  be  borne  out  by  the  obvervatiuns  of 
Monteith  and  Burnes,  upon  tiic  boriliig  point  of  water. 
Hesults  dcpeudlug  n)M>n  the  height  of  the  barometric 
column  would,  under  such  circumstances,  l>e  InevitaMy 
excessive:  and  this  was,  upon  other  gronnds,  lUAitecteu 
l>y  Humboldt,  from  the  very  first  publicallcm  of  Messrs. 
Kngiehardt'sand  ParroCs  memoir.  (ParrotA'otf.af  Arn~ 
rat,  Ii.  192.)  To  determine  the  question,  the  Kinstan 
goveruiueot,  in  l>06,  despatched  an  ex]Tdjtiun,  which, 
after  two  years'  labour,  completed,  in  1k3>*,  a splemUd 
series  of  trigonometrical  levelling  ; from  w hich  it  appears 
that  the  Caspian  is  iUi'2  I’russiaii  ft.  (about  IIG  ft.  Kn- 
gliib)  Ih'Iow  the  Black  Sea.  (Geog.  Juum.  viii.  13.6.) 
The  known  elevation  of  tlte  desert  step]«c‘  K.  of  tbe  ('as- 
pian will,  according  to  this  survey,  plac**  the  .Sc.v  ol  Aral 
very  nearly  on  a level  witli,  or  rvcti  soinclbing  higher 
than,  till*  Euxine. 

Considering  Its  lot.,  that  of  S.  France  and  Italy,  the 
temiwraluri’  of  this  sea  and  its  nelgltbourhood  is  ex- 
tremely low;  the  N.  )tart  is  very  fre<)uciitly  frosen,  ami 
the  ice  in  the  mouth  of  the  Wolga  (lat.  40^)  does  not 
usually  break  up  till  April.  illaHu  ag,  1.  Ito.  ; PnWu,  i. 
09.  Ac.)  Even  the  Aral,  as  low  as  46^.  is  tomciifncm 
frozen  ; aiul  lha  inhabitants  have  a Iradtiiou  litat  oue  of 
its  islaiKls  was  peopled  by  a colony  which  crutstHl  the  \c*', 
with  all  their  fiocks  aiul  hs'rds.  ( /farnf's.  ii  |I49.)  This 
faert  is  the  m«ire  remarkabiu,  from  the  low.  level,  and  S, 
as  poet  uf  the  rcfloo  round  the  Caspiau  ; but  the  want  of 
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mounUIni  tovnrd*  the  K.  expotet  it  to  the  inftuence  of 
rhllling  windi  frmn  the  Arctic  Si-a,  «hile  the  inter* 
tenilou  of  >LOW*cmpped  rnnfcit  on  the  8.  prefcaU  the 
countcrbelam-inff  meets  of  tiie  hot  brcexrs  from  the 
rt^untor.  The  summer  he«t  it.  howcTcr,  penentlW  great, 
aixl  is  Inwards  the  S.  attended  with  a humidity,  wh>ch  ren* 
dors  it  verr  unhealthy  ; though,  from  this  verr  cause,  the 
S.  and  S.  w.  districts  present  a luxuriance  ui  vegetation 
St  rnngir  contrasted  witli  the  bare  salt  deserts  on  the  N.W., 
S.,  anu  K.  Rico,  malxe,  cotton,  fruits  oi  alt  kinds,  and  a 
countless  variety  of  forest  n-es,  are  among  the  produc- 
tions of  tliose  districts  ; which,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Russian  colony  in  the  steppe  of  Astrakhan,  are  the  only 
parts  of  the  coast  possessing  a settlod  population ; but 
such  Is  the  deadly  nature  of  the  climate,  tbid  all  who  are 
able  leave  the  towns  In  the  bei^loning  of  summer,  and 
retire  to  the  mmintalns,  where  the  atmosphere  it  of 
course  more  salubrious.  The  deserts  are  occupied  by 
the  wandering  Kalmucks.  Kirghis,  and  Turkomans,  who 
prrMTve  unaltered  the  roving  and  predatory  habits  of 
their  earliest  ancestors.  {PaUas,\.9t,  ll.VAc.;  Fraxer't 
Tra».  on  tkf  S.  Bani  qf  i'atp.  11.  15.  &c. ; ConoUy'i 
yarrativi,  I.  3.S— sy.  146.  Ar.  ; Bumft,  ii.  100— ri7.  Ac.) 

'I'he  waters  of  this  tea  are  less  salt  than  those  of  the 
nrean,  and  considerably  less  so  near  the  mouths  of  rivers 
than  at  a distance  from  the  shore.  The  waters  of  Lake 
Aral  arc  even  drinkable (/I'vmcs,  It.  Iiiy.);  but  all  have 
a Idtter  taste,  nscriltid  by  some  to  the  great  quantities  of 
naphtha  w ith  w hich  the  soil  abounds,  but  by  others  to  the 
prcsetM'e  of  glaubrr  salts,  among  the  substances  held  in 
solution.  The  fish  are  principally  salmon,  sturgeons, 
iiihI  sterlets  ; a kind  of  herring  is  also  found,  and  there 
are  likewise  porpoises  and  seals.  It  has  been  already 
said,  that  the  same  inliabitants  are  found  in  the  waters 
of  the  C^asplan.  Aral,  and  Black  Seas.  Tlie  lisherles 
employ  many  vessels  annually,  and  the  shores  abound  in 
aquatic  fowl,  storks,  lierom,  bitterns,  spoonbills,  red 
geese,  red  ducks,  Ac.  {GmtUn,  Ul.  ‘iSl— ’i57, : PalUu,  1. 
)MUB.}  TixMic,  I.  '23H.  Ac.) 

It  Is  somewhat  remarlubie  that,  though  situated  on  the 
confines  of  Kurope,  this  sen  should  have  remalixd  nearly 
unknown,  except  by  name.  tlU  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century.  It  is  searndy  less  remark.*itdc  that  the  oldi*tt 
observer,  Herodotus,  described  It  truly,  as  an  ocean  by 
Itself,  communicating  with  no  other,  and  of  such  siie  that 
a swIft-oared  boat  would  traverse  its  length  In  15  days, 
its  gmatmt  breadth  in  A days.  (Cf/o.  ‘203.)  These  pro- 
portions are  acairate  according  to  the  b«t  modem  ob- 
servations. and  at  50  m.  per  day  for  the  swift  boat's  pro- 
gress. would  give  the  actual  measurement.  After  this 
clear  acroiint.  It  is  startling  (o  find  tho  Caspian  trans- 
formed by  .Strabo  into  a gulph  of  the  Northern  Uccan. 
arul  otherwise  distorted,  according  to  a theory  whirh 
must  Im*  regarded  as  purely  fanciful,  {(ieog.  ai.  507.) 
Ptolemy  mstorori  the  Caspian  to  its  lake-.'ike  form  : he 
had  some  knowltdge  of  the  Wolga,  which  he  calls  Klia  ; 
but  he  gives  the  greatest  length  of  the  s«*a  from  K. 
to  W..  and  makes  it  a vast  deal  too  large,  (v.  3., 
vi.  y.  13.  Ac.)  It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  Herodotus  does 
mri  s/rt/c  in  what  direction  lay  the  greatest  length  ; but  it 
may  be  very  rradily  deduced,' from  his  descriptions  of  the 
surrounding  countries,  that  he  meant  it  to  be  uiideritood 
os  stretching  N.  and  S.  The  authority  of  Ptolemy  re- 
malmd  paramount  and  ui>queftinne«l  for  many  centuries  ^ 
•and  the  first  modem  account  of  th<>  Caspian,  at  all  cou- 
slsteiit  with  the  tmth,  is  due  to  Anthony  Jenkinson.  an 
Kngllshman,  who,  In  I55H,  traversed  its  waters,  and  gave 
an  account  of  its  dimensions  and  bearings.  agTccing  In 
Mil  Its  main  points  with  the  more  brli-i  description  of 
Herodotus.  (HaAluyi'i  I'ojr.,  i.  3‘AU-3‘2!).)  Jenkinson's 
voyage  did  not,  however,  gain  much  attention ; and  In 
1719  a regular  survey  was  commenced,  by  command  of 
Peter  the  flrcat.  Vanverden's  map,  the  result  of  that 
survey,  and  which  was  partly  ronstructeil  by  the  emperor 
himself,  is  tdll,  and  justly,  held  in  high  estimation.  I'he 
voyages  of  Hanway  had  lor  their  object  the  establishment 
of  a trade  (in  English  bands)  between  Russia  and  Persia. 
The  failure  of  that  object  was  owing  to  the  ambition  of  a 
Mr.  Elton,  who,  attaching  himself  to  the  Persian  court, 
gave  such  oflTence  to  that  of  Kuuia,  that  the  latter  erentu- 
ally  prohibited  the  English  commerce  on  the  Camian. 

( Hanu^,  H.  379.  ft  pas*. ) A mass  of  valiuible  inform- 
ation was,  however,  collected,  during  these  transactlims, 
by  Hanway  himself,  Elton,  \Voodroffe,  arwi  others.  The 
more  modern  travellers,  Gmelln,  Georgi,  Pallas,  Knele- 
hardt.  Parrot,  Forster,  Fraser,  Conolly,  Humes,  Mon- 
tetth,  Fuss.  Sabier,  and  Sawitch,  have  addl'd  Immeasur- 
ably to  that  Information  ; but  much  still  remains  to  be 
done  t aiMl  os  the  Russian  government  seems  fully  alive 
to  the  Importance  of  accurate  knowh-dge  on  gruCTaphlcal 
subjects.  Mild  as  their  power  or  iiiflueni-e  li  nearly  cstHh.  . 
Hshed  on  all  parts  oftnis  M‘a,  It  may  be  reasonably  ho|>ed  ' 
that  every  year  will  make  W.  Kun^>e  better  acquainted 
with  this  very  remarkable  region. 

The  largest  clau  of  vessels  that  navigate  ti»e  Caspian, 
are  called  by  the  Kusiiani  sckuyis.  and  belong  w holly  to 
Astrakhan  and  Baku  ; their  boraen  varies  from90to loo. 
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and  somcthnei  ISO  , tona  They  are  not  built  on  any 
scientific  principle,  and  are  constructed  of  the  worst  ma- 
terials,—that  is.  of  the  timber  oi  the  barks  that  bring  corn 
down  the  Wolga  to  Astrakhan.  There  are  suppr>sed  to 
be  to  all  about  100  sail  of  these  vessels.  A secund  class 
of  vessels,  called  rtnekires.  employed  on  the  i'aspian, 
carry  from  70 to  140  tons,  and  sail  better  than  the  schuyts, 
and  there  arc  great  numbers  of  small  craft  employed  in  the 
rivers,  in  the  fisheries,  and  as  lighters  to  the  Kbuyts.  But 
steam-boats  will,  no  dwbt,  in  the  end,  supersede  most  of 
these  veueU;  they  have  already. indeed,  been  Introduced, 
not  only  upon  the  rivers,  but  up'in  the  Caspian  itself. 
The  trade  of  the  sea  is  entirely  In  the  bauds  of  Russia ; 
and,  whatever  objections  may,  on  other  grounds,  be  made 
to  her  conquests  in  this  quarter,  it  Is  ctvtain  that,  by  in- 
troducing European  arts  and  sciences,  and  comparativa 
good  order  and  security , Into  countries  fonnerly  immersed 
in  barbarism,  sbe  has  materially  improved  tneir  condi- 
tion, and  accelerated  their  progress  to  a more  advanced 
state. 

The  Caspian  Sea,  Kmaw'm  (H<rod.  Ciio.  Sf<3.), 

is  the  oldest  name  of  this  water.  It  was  derived  from 
the  Caspii,  a people  who  inhabited  its  banks  t as  the  tm>re 
modern  term  Hyrcanlan  Sen,  T(s«»m  {Strabo^ 

xi.  507.).  was  simltarly  derived  from  the  more  important 
Hyrcanii,  a principal  oranch  of  the  great  Persian  family, 
hi  the  present  day  it  is  called  More  GutUenskui,  by  the 
Russians  t KuUnm,  t»y  the  Persians ; Bohr  Knrxum,  by 
the  Arabs ; KuUum  Denghis,  by  the  Turks ; anil 
Akdingkii,  \n  the  Tartars.  ( Tooke.  1.  323.) 

CA8SANO.  a town  of  Naples,  prov.  Calabria  Citra, 
cap.  cant.,  in  the  concave  recess  of  a steep  roouniain. 
round  an  insulated  ruik.  on  witich  are  the  ruins  of  an 
ancient  castle,  7 m.  K.8.E.  C'astrovillarl,  and  10  m.  from 
the  Gulph  of  Tarentum.  Pup.  circa  S.OOn.  It  Is  well 
built  t is  the  residence  ofablslum  ; has  a cathedral.  4ruD- 
vents,  a seminary,  and  a workhouse.  The  InbMliitants 
are  industrious,  and  manufacture  maccaronl,  stamped 
leathers,  and  udilo-linen.  Cotton  and  silk  are  also 
grown,  spun,  and  woven  ; and  the  environs  are  produc- 
tive of  excellent  timber,  fruiU,  and  corn.  {Crarens  C'a- 
labrta.  p.  313.) 

CAS.SAY.  KATHEE'.  or  ML’NNF.EPOOR,  a coun- 
try of  India  beyond  the  Ganges,  betneen  lat,  34-'  and 
N.,  and  long.  93-^  and  9^  E.t  having  N.  Assam 
' and  the  Birman  empire;  S.  a hill  country,  luhabitetl  by 
; Imlepcndent  Khyens  (see  Bixmah),  Kookies  (see  Ca- 
, cHAH),  Ac. : and  W.  f'arhar.  Area  about  7,0<d  sq.  m. 
Cassay  consists  of  a central  fertile  valh*y,  of  compa- 
ratively small  extent,  surrounded  on  every  side  by  a 
wild  and  mouncainous  country.  The  Nags  mountaJiii 
bound  it  N..  averaging  in  height  5.U00  or  ^000  ft.  al>>ivo 
the  sen ; although  in  some  parts  they  arc  as  much 
as  fi.OOf)  or  9.0UU  n.  high.  Two  branches,  passing  S. 
(Vom  the  Naga  mountains.  Inclose  the  Cassay  vallo'  K. 
and  W..and  the  S.  boundary,  from  the  confiuence  of  the 
Cbikoo  mttUak,  or  rivulet,  with  the  Barak,  U funmnl  by 
the  same  ranges,  which  run  E.  and  W.,  boumiing  Carhar 
S..  and  Tipperah  K-K.  The  W.  mountain  range  is  more 
flpvatrd  and  extensive  tiian  any  other,  and  runs  from 
the  banks  of  the  Barak  S.8.W.  fur  HOm.,  stec-p  and 
precipitous,  towards  Carhar  : but  in  some  iwrU  almost 
clears  of  forest,  and  annually  cultivated  with  rice  and 
cotton.  This  range  has  nine  principal  peaks,  varying 
in  heigiit  from  5.T90  to  h.  above  the  sen,  which, 

from  sunerstltious  motives,  are  left  covered  with  wood 
by  the  inhabiunts  of  the  hills,  ood  are  often  rapped 
with  a dense  stratum  of  clouds.  The  E.  hills  vary 
from  4,900  to  6.730  (1.  above  the  sen.  The  valley  thus 
Inclosed  is  about  36  m.  long  and  18  m.  broad,  having 
an  area  of  6.50  sq.  m.  of  rich  alluvial  soil,  ft.  above 
the  level  of  the  sea. 

The  chief  rivers  are  the  Khongta,  or  Mimnepoor  river, 
Eeril,  and  lliohal.  The  first  rises  in  the  Naga  mountains, 
in  lat.  35*  17'  N.,  long.  94^  K. ; It  completely  traverses 
the  central  valley  N . lo  S.,  and  (alls  into  the  N ingthee  or 
Kyen-dwem  river.  It  is  the  only  outlet  for  Hie  waters  of 
Ibe  Cassay  valley ; and.  as  the  latter  is  3.000  ft.  above  the 
NIngthee,  It  is  probable  there  are  several  considerable 
falls  in  Its  course  througli  the  mnts.  Almost  all  the 
c«ntre  of  theCassay  valley  Is  a series  of  ^Is  ai>d  marshes ; 
there  Is  a small  we  ( Logta)  at  its  8.W.  comer : com- 
pact sandstone,  slate,  and  lloiestODe  are  the  prevailing 
geological  features  of  this  region. 

Iron  is  the  only  metal  found  in  Cassay  \ It  Is  met  with 
under  the  form  of  tiianlferous  oxide,  and  is  detected  by 
thrusting  spears  into  the  ground,  and,  where  iron  is  pre- 
sent, small  particles  soon  adhere  to  them.  (Pemberton.) 
The  ('assay  vallc)'  is  rich  in  salt  sprinKS.  especially  on  its 
E.  side;  and  mure  than  enough  salt  mr  home  consump- 
tion Is  made.  The  climate  of  the  valley  is  lower  by  many 
degrees  than  inCalcvitU.but  nut  so  low  ar  might  have  been 
expected  from  the  elevation.  There  are  more  rainy  dA>  s 
in  tiic  year,  but  lets  rain  falls,  than  at  Calcutta:  from 
March  the  showers  become  continual;  the  permanent 
rite  of  the  ttreams  layins  in  May,  and  continues  till  the 
middle  of  October,  from  which  time  the)*  rapidly  d»> 
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rr<*aM*.  From  Xov.  lo  Jan.  fog*  $ettlo  during  the  whnie 
night  In  the  Tallejr.  an>i  liiuir  fru»lt  prevail  oti  the  hills  ; 
pX  (he  cllmau*  uf  the  fomier  region  U decidi^lljr  salu. 
ricMis,  and  piTuliarlj  healthy  to  Kuropean  constitutions. 
TIm*  surrounding  miits.  are.  in  must  instances,  coverod 
with  the  n<k)Ie»t  varlcti<ts  of  forest  trees,  common  both  to 
(mpical  Slid  rolder  climates ; and.  according  to  Capt. 
VemlKTtcm.  tiiere  is  no  part  of  India  wiiere  tbo  forests 
an*  more  varied  and  roagnilirent ; l>ut,  from  the  stuail 
number  ol  streams,  ai^  tiio  want  of  g«XMl  roads, 
their  utility  is  entirely  local:  there  being  at  present 
no  means  of  conveying  the  timber  to  any  duunce. 
The  valley  Is  perfeetly  free  from  forest,  though  every 
village  Is  surruundiHi  by  a grove  of  fruit-trees : the  soil 
of  the  detached  hills,  and  their  S.  ftices  especially,  are 
highly  adat>ted  to  the  culture  of  fruit.  Herds  of  wild 
elephants  are  constantly  seen  in  the  glens  and  defiles  of 
the  N.;  wild  bogs  and  deer  of  the  largest  size  abound 
every  where  ; and  the  chase  is  a favourite  sport  witii  the 
(.'assayers.  Tigeri  are  not  commoo,  and  liave  retired 
to  the  mountain  fastnesses:  there  arc  no  jackals;  but 
wild  dogs,  greatly  resembling  that  animal,  abound  on 
(he  hills,  where  they  hunt  in  jiacks.  With  tlie  ex- 
ception of  woollen  cloth,  this  country  furnishes  every 
article  essential  lo  the  comfort  and  prosperity  of  iuin- 
liobltanfs.  All  the  tribes  N.<  W..  and  K.  of  the  central 
valley  (lortake  strongly  of  the  Tartar  rouutenance,  and 
are  protMshly  the  di'scendants  of  a Tartar  colony  who 
glassed  hither  from  the  N.W.  borders  of  China,  during 
the  sanguinary  struggles  for  supreroacjr’botwecn  the  Chu 
netc  and  Tartar  dynasties,  in  the  13tb  and  1 4lh  centurit^. 
They  have  much  more  affinity,  both  in  person  and  man- 
iicrs.  with  the  Hindoos,  than  with  the  Birmese.  to  which 
latter  race  they  bear  little  similarity.  They  difTer  from 
the  Kookles  of  the  S.  hills  in  their  superior  height,  finer 
complexions,  higher  foreheads,  inharmonious  vmces,  and 
ha:^  langiuge.  They  ore  highly  ingenious,  and  are  good 
horsemen,  cm  which  account  they  were  formerly  exclu- 
sively employed  in  the  Uirmese  cavalry  service.  The 
upper  classes  arc  worshippers  of  V'lshnu,  and  this  coun- 
ty may  be  regarded  as  the  extreme  £.  limit  of  Hrab- 
mmism  : (he  C.a*s.vy  tcjugue  Is,  hoa'cver.  widely  difivrent 
from  Sanscrit.  There  are  many  other  distinct  tribes  in  dlf- 
ditTercmt  parts  of  Cassay  and  its  neighbourtiood.  All 
cultivate  tobacco,  cotton,  ginger,  and  pepper,  and  manu- 
facture cloths ; which  articles  they  barter  for  others 
with  the  Inhah.  of  the  nelglibouring  plains  of  Bengal, 
Assam,  and  Blrmah.  In  tlic  central  valley  rice  Is  the 
chief  o^ect  of  agriculture,  and  the  land  then'  is  well  irri. 

fiated,  and  higiily  suited  tn  U : but  scarcely  ^ part  uf  the 
and  available  for  it  is  under  culture,  owing  to  a paucity 
of  Inhabitant*.  The  whole  p«»p.  of  the  valley  in  was 
tMrelySn.ooo.  TfH>acco. sugar-cane,  indigo,  mustard, dhal, 
and  opium  are  also  grown , and  each  house  Is  surrounded 
by  a little  garden,  in  which  culinary  vegetables  are  raised 
in  Urge  rjuaiuity.  Almost  all  the  garden  produce  of 
Kuropc  is  fount!  here,  having  been  intnxiuced  by  the 
British  since  the  Birmese  war  ; and  the  pea  and  potato 
arc  found  so  acceptable,  that  their  culture  Is  nearly  uni- 
versal, and  they  are  constantly  exposed  for  sale  m the 
basaars.  The  pinc-appic  atiaius  an  excellence  in  Cassay, 
not  surpassed  In  any  p^  of  the  world.  Buffaloes  arc  u»ra 
for  plotighing  ; there  are  about  3JXM)  in  the  central  valley, 
and  fierhaps  on  equal  number  of  bullocks,  which  are  su- 
perior, both  in  site  and  symmetry,  to  those  of  Bengal. 

The  ponies  of  Munneepuor  are  much  and  deservedly 
esteemt^.  by  both  the  C^assayers  and  Birmese,  who  use 
them  for  the  tiiU  of  their  cavalry.  They  average  from 
13  to  hands,  and  are  rarely  more  than  13  hands  in 
height : they  are  hardy  and  vigorous,  and  have  a pecu- 
liar blood  appearance,  but  are  now  nearly  extinct ; and 
scarri'lp  more  than  300  could  be  found  tit  for  active  serr- 
vice.  Formerly,  every  liihaii.  had  two  or  three  ; and  the 
Coksarers  affirm  that,  in  a military  sense,  they  have  lust 
one  of  (heir  anns  by  the  decrease  uf  the  hre^.  bheep 
were  unknown  till  Introduced  by  the  British ; they  tlirive 
on  the  slopes  of  the  central  valley:  gnats  arc  bred  by 
the  Naga  tribes  on  the  hills,  but  invariably  deteriorate  if 
brmiglit  into  the  lowlands:  poultry  arc  pienlilul  in  (he 
latUT  districts,  and  the  mounUineers  purchase  fowls 
Uieiicc  at  a very  high  price.  The  chief  maimf4W-lures  are 
coarse  white  cottons:  a very  soft  and  light  muslin;  a 
coarser  kind,  usetl  for  turbans  and  jackets  ^ silks,  remark- 
able for  the  brilliancy  of  their  colours,  .Mid  which  arc 
much  prized  at  .\va  ; Iron  articles  ; and  salt.  The  chief 
iron  articles  made  are  axes,  hoes,  ploughshares,  spear 
and  arrow  heads,  for  home  use  ; and  blaiKu.  1 or  3 tt.  in 
length,  which,  fixed  into  wooden  or  other  handies,  form 
thv  dao.  the  inseparable  companion  uf  the  f-assayor,  Slian, 
and  Singpho.  .Salt  Is  got  from  wetls.  sunk  in  the  valley 
lo  about  -10  or  fKi  ft. ; all  o(  which  arc  the  pmpc'rt)  of  the 
rajah,  who  levies  a lax  of  l-.Sll>  ufHm  the  aatcr  drawn.  , 
The  quamtty  of  salt  oMoiiHst  by  evaponuion  Is  about 
l-3Uth  the  weight  of  the  water,  or  nearly  dmiblc  the  . 
quantity  ubiamcd  by  cvs|>oraiiim  from  sea  «nter  at  j 
Newcastle  : (ho  latimirers  engaged  arc  paul  In  salt  to  the  ! 
value  ol  3 or  4 iMpocs  a month  each,  which  they  barter  i 
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for  other  commodities.  Wax.  cotton,  and  rleiih.onts 
' t4!4*th,  form  part  of  the  tribute  of  the  hill  tribes : the  name 
articles,  with  |)uulrs,  Ac.,  are  bought  by  the  Chinese  mer- 
clianu  of  Yun-nan ; and  similar  prt^ucls,  with  silks, 
in>n.  (tommer,  wood,  oil,  sandal-wr^,  camphor,  thread, 
Ac.,  were  taken  in  lieu  of  money  payments  by  the  Bri- 
tish. for  assistance  to  the  raiali  about  the  middle  of  the 
last  century. 

Gurernm^t,  Ac.  — Cassay  is  Independent,  and.  at 
present,  govemiM  by  a regency  In  the  name  of  an  infant 
Mm  of  ttic  rajah  Guinbhi'cr  Sing.  The  capital  is  Miin- 
nw|K)or.  The  milUary  force  coniists  of  3,<JU0  infantry, 
RNi  cavalry,  and  BiO  artillery  ram,  to  a train  of  4 
throe-pouiKlers.  luitead  of  nay,  the  men  and  officers 
have  grants  of  land.  Their  anns  and  ammunition 
are  BUppUtM  by  the  British  gov.,  and  they  are  oeca- 
sionaliy  drilled  by  a British  offii'cr.  Their  discipline  is 
very  imperfect;  but  they  are  more  than  a match  for  an 
equal  nuinlter  of  Binnesc.  who  refuse  to  fat'c  their 
cavalry.  Heliglous  prejudices,  and  among  the  Cauayers 
a sense  of  ancient  wrongs,  tend  to  keep  alite  the  enmity 
of  the  two  races. 

The  records  of  Cassay  bear  some  cliaracter  for 
tnith,  and,  it  is  said,  rea^h  Ixu'k  tn  a remote  e|>Och. 
In  UT'*^,  the  KuIm)  valley  was  annexed  to  Cassay  by  cuii- 
quesl : and  in  l73M.the  Cas>.ayers  conquered  Birman,  and 
liMik  its  then  capital,  Sakalng.  tSubsequently,  (.'.usay  was 
frequently  Inrani'd  and  devastated  by  the  Isirmese  ; aikI 
from  1774  to  l«3-l  was  suliject  to  Ava.  By  tl-c  treaty  o| 
Yandabe^,  In  IK3iI,  it  became  independent,  in  l*<33.  the 
val'ey  of  Kiibo  was  ceded  to  the  Birmese  hy  British 
authority.  {Pembfrton't  Report  on  the  K.  Frontier 
qf  Calcutta.  IW'.) 

CASSKI.  (anc.  Castellum  Caitorum),  a town  of  \V. 
Gemianv,  prov.  Ia>wer  Hesse,  of  which,  and  of  (he  dec- 
torote  of  Hesse  ('atsel,  it  U the  cap.,  and  residence  of  thu 
elector.  It  is  finely  situated  on  both  sides  the  Fulda, 
72  m.  S.  by  W,  lUiiovcr,  and  w.i  m.  N.N.E.  Frankfurt 
on  theMa>-n;lal  61®  »)"  S„  long. 8-V  IM"  H.  Ihvp. 

about  3I,o6o.  (Uerghaut.)  The  town  Is  divided  into  tliren 
separ.ite  parts,  and  has  three  suburb*.  The  Old  Town 
and  Ihipcr  New  Town,  with  the  Wllhelnishuhe  ami 
Krankiiirt  suburbs,  are  built  on  the  left  orW.lMUtk; 
while  the  Txjwer  New  Town,  and  the  Leipzig  suburb, 
arc  on  the  E.  hank  of  the  river.  The  two  divisions  aro 
connected  br  a stone  bridge  across  the  Fulda.  373 
Germ,  feet  in  length.  Cassel  1*  walled,  and  lias  nu- 
merous gates ; it  was  formerlr  weJI  fortifieii.  iHit  Its  ram. 
parts  were  demollihed  in  17^.  'I'lie  Uid  Town,  bv  the 
river,  consists  of  narrow  dirty  streets ; but  the  Up|K*r 
or  French  New  Town,  so  called  bevauMf  nriginally  built 
by  French  refiig«.*es,  on  n heiglit  almvo  the  former, 
is  one  of  the  best  laid  out  and  handsomest  towns  hi 
Gernruiny.  It  contains,  among  others  of  levs  dimensions, 
the  largest  square  in  any  German  city  (the  Frledricha 
Pialz),  and  one  street,  nearly  a mile  in  length,  and  pro- 
mirtlonally  broad.  Houses  in  the  New  Town  and  the 
Nvilhelmsbiihe  suburb,  generally  well  and  tastefullv 
built.  In  this  quarter  of  Cassel  are  — the  elector  s 
palace,  a structure  nowise  remarkable,  and  surjiasscd  by 
many  liankers’  rcsidctices  in  Frankfurt;  the  imiscum, 
the  handsomest  building  in  (he  city,  containing  a library 
with  70,000  volumes  (CannobtcA);  an  observatory  ; and 
cabinets  uf  natural  history,  mmernlogy.  coins,  ariillcial 
curloslth^.  statuary,  and  antiquities ; the  latter  com- 
prising several  interesting  Homan  relics  found  in  Hesso 
C'assel;  a picture  gallery.  coniAiidiig  some  valuable 
paintings  by  Kcmbrandt.  llubens,  Vandyke,  Ac. ; the 
Ufllevue  palace,  with  others  beluiiginc  to  the  electoral 
family;  the  electoral  stables,  and  riding-school,  mint, 
towti-iiall.  arsenal,  old  and  new  barrat.k*.  opera-house, 
&c.  In  the  Old  Town  aro  the  Kattcnburg,  a large  iin- 
fmUhed  slnirturc,  begun  upon  (he  site  of  the  old  rlee. 
(oral  [lalacc  destroyed  by  fin*  in  lAl  i ; the  old  town-hall  ; 
guveruineiit  offices;  and  St.  Marlin's,  the  prinri:>al 
cimrcli  in  the  clijr.and  llic  burial-place  of  the  sovereigns 
of  Cassel.  riie  Ixiwer  New  Town  contains  the  castle, 
an  aiH'imt  fortress,  now  used  as  a state  prison;  and  se- 
veral «»ther  prison*.  Ac. 

Cassel  has  H churches.  7 ol  which  belong  to  the 
Lutheran  or  Hefornied  faith  ; and  I sj'nagogue.  It  has 
altogether  20  edifice*  devottHl  to  militarv  puryMises.  and 
61  other  public  buildings.  Amongst  the  uistitutiims  fur 
public  education,  are  a lycemn,  academies  of  painting 
and  design,  a teachers’  seminary,  a military  schiw)|,  a 
school  of  mechanical  employments  {liau-untt-Hand- 
teerkssrhulc),  a Jewish  theureliral  and  p.-nctical  srhuol, 
Ac.  There  are  societies  for  the  proroolion  «if  ugricul. 
turc,  trade,  and  manufactures,  and  mmierous  charitable 
establishment* ; the  latter  includes  the  IVHbehnt  /sutr/M/, 
at  whicli  many  poor  are  pruvidi*d  for.  and  tnuglil  dtl- 
ferent  trade*;  a large  general  hospital,  with  several 
smaller  ones,  orphan  asylums,  Ac.  Notwitlutandlii}; 
the  Fulda  is  navigaiile,  and  tital  Cassel  U on  all  sidos 
surroundvti  by  large  i'ommerri.d  towns  and  district*,  it* 
own  trade  I*  not  very  oonsldprable.  It  nosscKSc*  manu- 
tectures  of  cottons,  silk  aud  woolleu  tubrlcs,  leather. 
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haU.  carprU,  atiufT,  cold  and  anTcr  taro,  porrrlaln, 
«arth<ni  and  lacquered  ware.  pl.iylnR-rarda,  wax4ight«, 
rhcmlcAl  proUucU,  dj-ca  (Caaa<-1  yellnw  and  black),  *oap, 
■tar4h,  hardware,  mmical  iiutruincnta,  linen,  dnmaak, 
chitNiry,  and  tome  maihtnery.  It  haa  two  falra  an* 
nually.  S.  of  the  Upi>er  New  Town  U the  A'ar/«anc. 
or  .fmsfartt^,  a fine  park  rnntalnitiR  an  orangery,  a 
pii<NLa;intry,  and  a marble  bath  ; but  the  laat  it  overloaded 
with  uruament,  and  In  bad  taatc.  A ttraight  and  hand- 
tome  road,  thadrd  hr  an  avenue  of  limctt  3 m.  in  len^h, 
rniuluctiv  frou)  the  Nvilhclmth^e  gate  to  Wtihelraihbhc, 
the  summer  palace  of  the  elector,  a tnagrtillccDC  rctl- 
deiicv,  suou  tlmei  called  the  (merman  Vertalllet. 

During  the  thort  period  that  Jerome  Bonaparte  waa 
oil  the  throne  of  Wettplialla,  Catscl  wat  the  cap.  of  hit 
king,  .and  the  plarc  of  Idt  residence.  (Bfrghaut,  Allg. 
I.a^rr  und  I'oikerk,  It.  3iO,  330.;  Cannabiek,  Lchrbmck 
firr  O'ctigr-  pp.  4M,  4W. ; Murray,  Handbook.^  N.  Get- 
many.  4c.) 

CasftKi.,  a town  of  France,  dep.  Kord,  cap.  cant.,  on 
an  isolat^  mount  in  the  middle  of  an  extensive  plain, 
K.NV.  Lille.  Fop.  4,4b3.  It  it  well  built,  and,  not- 
withstanding its  lituatioii,  it  well  supplied  with  Spring 
w.itcr.  It  lias  fabrics  of  lace,  thread,  hats,  oil,  eartben- 
warr.  Ac.  It  U verv  ancient,  having  been  the  capital  of 
the  Mormt  when  L’esar  invaded  tne  countrr.  It  was 
united  to  France  in  IG7A.  by  the  treaty  of  Nlmeguen. 
Sever'd  ItatUes  have  lieen  fought  InlU  vicinity,  {tiiifo, 
art.  Sord.) 

CASSIS,  a sea-port  town  of  Frazme,  d^.  Bouches- 
du- Rhone,  in  a narrow  valley  on  the  Moditerrancan. 
10  m.  S.H.  Marseilles.  I'op.  2.06A.  It  has  a tribunal  of 
prutfkommct.  an  office  of  health,  a workhouse,  and  Yards 
for  the  building  of  small  vessels.  Its  port  Is  confined, 
and  ailnilts  only  vessels  of  tmail  burden.  The  figs  and 
greii.ides  of  Catils  are  held  in  much  estimation : 
and  it  has  a considerable  trade  in  excellent  muscatel 
wine,  pro<lucod  In  the  environs.  This  It  the  native 
country  of  the  learned  and  excellent  AbW*  Barlhelemy, 
author  of  tiie  f'oyage  d‘.4futcAorm,  who  was  l>om  here 
on  the  20th  of  January,  1716.  {Did.  Gi!og.  i Biog.  Uni’ 
verscilt. ) 

(^\STKL-A-MARE,  a city  and  sea-port  of  Naples, 

Rrov.  Naples^  on  (he  Gulph  of  Naples,  15  m.  W.  8a- 
rrno.  n>p.  It  IS  the  scat  of  a bishopric, 

and  the  rc«tdcnco  of  a sott'  Inteudente;  and  is  well 
built,  partly  along  the  shore,  but  principally  on  the  site 
of  thi*  roouiihiln,  rising  imincdiolcly  from  U.  It  has  a 
royal  )olace,  a cathedral,  5 churches,  tercral  convents, 
a military  hospital,  flue  barracks,  a royal  dockyard,  w ith 
hot  tuths,  &c.  Tliere  are  manufactures  of  linen,  silk, 
^it  cotton,  with  tanneries-  The  port,  which  it  small,  is 
(u-t'ended  by  two  furts-  Being  exposed  to  the  N..and 
<'k’vato«l,  Castcl-a-Marr  has  acquired  great  celebrity 
AS  a summer  residence,  in  consequence  of  Its  cool- 
ness, the  salubrity  of  its  air.  and  the  beauty  of  Its  en- 
virons. But  in  autumn  it  bectanes  damp,  chill,  and 
disagreeable. 

('a»tel-a-Mare  Is  built  on  the  site  of  the  anrlent  Siabite, 
which,  having  been  destroyed  by  Sylla  during  the  civil 
wars,  was  allcrwards  princi|>ally  occupied  by  villas  and 
plrasure-gTounds.  It  was  here,  a-c.  71h  that  the  elder 
Fliny,  wishing  to  approach  as  near  as  possible  to  Vesu- 
vius during  the  dreadful  eruption  that  overwhelmed 
Ilcmilaoi'um  and  Fumpeii,  fell  a victim  to  his  curiosity 
and  ibirst  for  knowledge,  (rrorm's  CaJabria,  p.  4(JC. ; 
Cramtr't  AmcinU  ludy,  II.  IHI.) 

C'ArrFL-A-MAtB,  a sea-port  town  of  Slciljx  prov. 
Traiiani,  cap.  cant.,  on  a gulph  of  Its  own  name.  6 m. 
N.W.  Alcamo;  lat.  38°  F 51"  N.,  long.  12©  52' 43"  E. 
Fop.  (rant,  inc.)  8,102.  It  is  a mean  dirty  town,  with 
A castle  falling  Cast  to  decay.  *l'he  bay  is  spacious, 
but  it  is  not  safe  with  northerly  winds  which  throw  in 
a heavy  sea.  llie  neighbouring  country  is  well  culti- 
va  cd  ; and  considerable  quantities  of  wine,  fruit,  grain, 
manna,  andopium,  arc  exported.  {Sryytk't  Sicily,  p.  67. 
Ac.) 

CASTEI.LON  DF.  LA  LLANA  (an.  f’asfrt/ib).  a 
town  of  Spain.  Valencia,  cap.  dep.,4m.  from  the  coast, 
ami  41  m.  V.N  K.  dty  <»f  Valervci^on  the  high  road  from 
thenre  to  Barcelona.  Fop.  I5.D00.  ( J/ffiaao.)  ItUflnely 
situated  in  a well-waterrd,  extensive,  and  fertile  plain. 
It  IS  worthy  of  remark,  that  this  fertility  Is  entirely  the 
result  of  industry, — the  water  which  gives  life  and  verdure 
to  (he  plain  being  brought  by  an  aqueduct,  cut  in  ^eat 
part  through  the  solid  limestone  rock,  from  the  Mijarcs. 
ahicli  dews  at'out  5m.  S.  from  the  town.  1'hU  great 
Witrk  has  been  ascrlljcd  to  the  Romans  and  Moors  ; but 
Mr.  Townsend  saji  that  it  was  certainly  ronitructeil, 
a»  out  IlMf,  by  James  (lie  Conqueror,  king  of  Arsgon. 
(lit  Tliet'iwn,  which  it  very  well  built,  has  3 

churches,  G convents,  1 hospital,  2 houses  of  charity, and  a 
public  granary.  It  has.  nr  at  least  hsd  when  it  was  visited, 
in  17^*7,  by  >lr.  Townsend,  a gmal  ccdlectinn  of  plrtures. 
meiMy  !»y  KlMlta,  a native  of  the  place.  The  agreeable- 
lici  of  ific  situation,  the  ii.lldiiess  of  tlie  rlimate.  and  the 
abui.daiu\‘  and  rxedU-nce  cf  the  fruits,  make  this  one  of 
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the  most  desirable  residences  hi  the  prov.  Mr.  Swin- 
burne is  ungnllant  enough  to  say  that  tlie  ladies  of  ('as- 
tellun  de  la  Liana  are  “ very  ugly.”  (7>oee/s,  I.  I3I-) 

CASTKLN Al’D-ARY,  a town  of  France,  dep,  Aude, 
cap.  arrond.,  on  an  elevated  Qoe  tiluatloa,  contiguous  to 
the  Canal  du  Midi.  21  ro.  W.N.W.  Carcassonne;  lat.  43^ 
19' 4"  N..  long.  1°  5'F  .TG"  F..  Fop.,excom.,  8,655.  It 
is  very  Indifferently  built,  and  there  are  few  edifices  worth 
Dotiee,  If  wc  except  the  church  of  St.  klirhael,  said  to  bo 
the  finest  In  the  d^.  It  has  a tribunal  of  primary  juris- 
diction. a departmental  college,  and  a phlloiechnic  so- 
ciety. The  canal  has  a superb  basin  contiguous  to  the 
town,  surrounded  by  One  quays  and  warehouses,  which, 
with  the  vrssels  by  which  it  is  sometimes  crowded,  give 
it  the  appearance  of  a sea-port.  The  public  promenade 
commands  this  basin  and  a fine  view  extending  as  far  as 
the  Pyrenees,  llicre  are  here  manufactures  of  clutli  and 
silk,  with  csUbllshments  for  the  spinning  of  cotton, 
print-fields,  and  tanneries ; and  a considerable  trade  is 
carried  on  In  the  manufactures  of  the  town,  and  the  pro- 
duce of  the  adjoining  country. 

In  1632,  in  an  encounter  under  the  walls  of  the  town, 
the  Due  de  Montmorencl.  commanding  the  troops  of 
Gaston,  Due  D'Orleani,  was  wounded  and  taken  pri- 
soner ; and  dicing  conveyed  to  't'oulouse,  was  cmivtcted 
of  treason,  and  executed  in  the  course  of  the  same  year, 
(//ngo,  art.  Aude  / Uenendt,  Abr^gk  Cbromotogiifiu,  anno 
1632.) 

CASTELO  BRANCO,  a aty  of  Portugal,  prov. 
Belra,  on  a hill  on  the  l.iria.  51  m.  K.E.  Abrantes.  Fop. 
5,720.  It  is  the  see  of  a bishop,  and  the  residence  of  the 
captain-general  of  Lower  Bt*ir&  Streets  narrow  and 
steep,  and  the  houses  mean,  except  some  modern  ones 
without  the  walls;  the  latter  are  double,  and  flaiikrd 
with  7 towera  The  cathedral  also  is  without  the  city ; 
and  there  is  on  old  ruined  castle  on  the  summit  pf  the 
hill  on  which  the  town  stands.  It  haiacollrge,  2 col- 
legiate churches.  Ac. 

(‘ASTKI,-.SAHR  ASIN,  a town  of  f'rance,  dtp.  Tarn- 
et-Garonne.  cap.  arrond.,  pleas.intly  situated  in  a fertile 
plain  on  the  Son^lne,  1 m.  from  its  confluence  with  the 
Garonne.  13  m.  >V.  Muntauban.  Fop.  7.40H.  It  is  well 
built,  and  the  walls  and  ditches  by  which  it  was  sur- 
rounded have  been  converted  Into  promenades.  It  is  the 
seat  of  a court  of  primary  Jurisdiction,  of  a dejiartmental 
college,  Ac. ; and  has  manufactures  of  serges  and  other 
woollen  stuffs,  hats,  and  tanneries.  {Hugo,  art.  Tam-ct^ 
Ooronne.^ 

CASTELTETBANO,  a town  of  Sicily,  prov.  Tra- 
pani, cap.  rant.,  on  a hill.  6 m.  from  the  sea.  and  12  m. 
K.  Mazxara.  Fop.  12.6419.  It  is  well  built  with  stone, 
the  streets  being  sfiacious  and  disposed  with  some  at- 
tention to  rrguioritT ; and  there  are  several  churches  and 
convents.  It  has.  aowerer,  a dccayiug  appearance,  and. 
In  fart,  the  population  has  declined  above  2, MO  since 
1798.  (CtiomaU-  di  Slatisiica,  i.  94.  Ac.) 

CAST1G1.IONIUDELLK-8TIV1F-HE.  a town  of 
AustrLm  Italy,  i>rov.  5Iantua,  on  a hill,  22  m.  N.W. 
that  city.  Fop.  .Y,3()n.  It  is  surrounded  by  a low  wall, 
and  contains  several  churches,  the  ruins  of  a castle,  and 
a runvcotual  seminary ; but  U chiefly  noted  for  a de<  islve 
victory  gained  here  by  the  French  over  the  Austrians, 
5th  August,  )7M'> ; from  which  Marshal  Augereau  derived 
Ills  title  of  Due  d«  CastlgUone.  {Ocderr.  Hat.  Bmcwcl^ 
^c.y 

CA8TT1.F,  the  central  and  largest  division  of  Spain, 
lying  between  lat.  25'  and  42^  5(/  N..  and  long.  1^  S' 
and  5^37'  ^V.t  it  has,  N.  and  N.E.,  the  territory  of 
Reiuosa,  Alava,  and  Navarre  ; B.,  Aragon  and  >'a- 
lencia;  S.K.,  Murcia;  S.,  Andalusia;  W.,  Etiremadura 
and  Leon : Wngth  about  S*6  m.  from  N.  (o  S. ; mean 
breadth  about  100  m.  Area  oIkhu  48,G(ju  sq.  m.  It  is  di- 
vided into  2 parts  bra  range  of  high  mountaius,  called, 
indifferent  parts,  L'rbians,  Carpelaaos,  Sierra  deGua- 
darama,  Gata,  Somosierra,  and  De  Estrella.  Thecountry 
to  the  N.  of  the  ridge,  having  been  the  first  recovered 
from  the  Saracens.  U called  f)ld,  whilst  that  to  the  S.  la 
named  New  Castile.  Old  Castile  comprises  the  modem 
provinces  of  Uurgoa,  Soria,  Segovia,  and  Avila,  so 
named  after  tbeir  chief  towns.  New  Cl^astile  compritea 
the  provinces  of  Madrid,  GuadalMara.  Cuenca,  Toledo, 
and  La  Manrha  ; each  also  so  called  aAer  the  names  of 
their  chief  towns,  except  La  MaiKha,  whose  rap.  is 
Ciudad  Real.  Principal  towns,  exclusive  of  the  capitals, 
are  Osma,  Cah-ihorra,  LogroQo,  Cuizado,  Haro.  Alfaro. 
Miranda.  .Briviesea,  Atmazar.  Toledo,  Araniuet,  Alcala 
dc  Henarrs.  Talavera  dp  U Heina.  Illesras.  Zurila,  Tern- 
hleque,  Villanueva.  Ac.  The  Ebro,  Douro,  Tagus,  ami 
Guadinna  hare  their  sources  In  this  provlme.  '1  he  first 
flows  S.K..,along  the  N.K.  boundary,  to  (he  Mediter- 
rauran;  the  Douro  and  Tagus,  to  the  Atlantic  ; and  (ha 
Guadlana.  W.S.W.  to  the  same.  There  are  n:any  other 
riverr.  affluents  of  the  at:ove.  I’hc  Xucar,  flowing  K,  to 
the  Medlierranr.in,  al*o  ri^c*  In  ihi*  province  Heilde*  the 
chain  of  n oiint-.Uiv  that  srpamti  s (U<l  and  Sew  Cosiilr, 
there  are  3 frtln  r ln.pirla«»t  lh.it  traverto  ihoe 

provlncis.  Eiiat,  the  S.trta  dv  Tolvdo,  whitli  winds 
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•emldreoUrW  Dist  Daroc«.  from  the  CMtlUsB  chain,  ami 
then  runs  S.  W.  nearlT  pAraJlel  to  it.  to  the  hills  of  Santa 
Oms,  near  Merida,  ^eat.  the  Sierra  Morena,  or  Black 
Mountains,  beginning  iUH>ve  Alcares,  near  tlie  source  of 
the  Gua^lqunrlr.  aud  running,  like  the  two  former, 
nearir  S.W.,  to  the  narrow  pass  of  Montegil.  Lastly, 
the  Sierra  Nevada,  or  Snowy  Mountains,  that  com* 
mcnce  between  the  sources  of  the  Xucor,  Gaudiana,  and 
Guaialquivir.  and  eaieml  into  Andalusia.  These  last 
are  here  extremely  strep  and  bare,  mostly  schistose,  and 
often  coated  with  limestone.  They  have  white  quartz  in 
considerable  reins  ; and  valu;d)le  <utrk  green,  and  a pro- 
fusion of  other  marbles.  The  N.E.  part  of  the  Sierra 
Morena  Is  of  considerable  height,  and  rather  resembles 
talile-land  than  a riilge  of  hills.  The  seasons  are  very 
different  on  the  two  sides  of  (his  range.  In  Andalusia, 
the  vines  are  all  in  leaf,  and  the  fruit  it  set,  when,  on 
the  N.  side,  hardly  a leaf  is  to  be  seen,  or  a bud  to  be 
found  bi  the  vineyards.  There  ore  here  a few  remains 
of  former  forests,  which  might  have  existed  when  Cer- 
vantes made  these  parts  the  scone  of  the  exploits  of  his 
hero  ; and  a varictyof  flowering  shrubs,  particularly  the 
rock-rose,  or  gum  cistus,  from  which  manna  is  procured, 
and  sumach.  In  this  chain  are  vertical  beds  of  argil- 
laceous schist,  and  beds  of  grained  ouarts,  with  entire 
hills  of  pudding  stone,  and  some  porpnyry,  and  the  flnest 
jasper.  It  is  tne  richest  in  mluorals  of  any  in  the  king- 
dom : and  has  veins  of  gold  and  silver.  The  quicksilver 
mines  at  Almaden  have  been  worked  for  nearly  i.OOQ 

{ears,  and  ftirnlshed  Uie  vermilion  sent  to  atxrient 
Lome.  They  produce  annually  2.ouO.(X)D  lbs.  of  quick- 
silver. (Boipir$,  Historia  SaimraJ  dt  KtpaHa,  p.  I'i.  \ A 
Year  tu  Spaim,  btf  a growag  Americam,  I.  IU9. ) The  Gaa- 
tilian  mountains  arc  composed  of  gnei«s  granite,  which 
often  terminates  in  peaks  of  great  neight ; schist,  lime- 
stone, sandstone,  breccia,  quartz,  marble,  npsum,  6cc. 
The  (iiiadarama  mounulns,  about  20  m.  N.  w.  Madrid, 
are  bleak,  dreary,  and  barren  near  their  summits,  which. 
In  many  places,  are  covered  with  nearly  (>erpetual  snow, 
indicating  that  they  must  be  8,000  or  *J,UU0  tt.  above  the 
level  of  too  sea ; the  limit  of  perpetual  snow  in  these  la- 
titudes being  about  9.1AO  ft.  1 ne  height  of  Moncayo, 
the  highest  mountain  in  Castile,  is  cstiimited  at  ‘^.'iOO  ft. 
The  rock,  being  partly  decomposed,  forms  a light  soil 
that  produces  the  Jumper  europrus.  Daphne  mexereun, 
matriearia  $uaeit,gmista,  thyme,  and  a great  many  other 
aromatic  herbs.  The  cistus  trilies  abound  at  every  level 
on  the  granite  mountains,  not  covered  with  snow  : pines 
appear  on  the  stunmlts ; the  noble  oak  and  tnc  elm 
near  their  basm.  {Totensend,  li.  1U6.)  The  scenery  is 
often  of  the  wildest  description  ; the  mountains  full  of 
deep  cuts  aud  ravines,  mostly  the  beds  of  winter  tor- 
rents ; aged  and  stunted  pines  hang  upon  their  edges, 
and  are  strewn  upon  the  brown  acclivities  around  ; and 
bare  rocks  frequently  project  over  the  posses,  and  force 
them  to  the  very  edge  of  undefended  precipices.  {Imglit, 
i.  3&5. ) The  quality  of  the  soil  is  various  ; In  some 
parts  a hlarklsh  or  brown  nitrous  clay,  which  la  ex- 
tremely fertile ; In  others,  light  and  stony,  and  little  pro- 
ductive. New  Castile  is  In  great  part  clayey,  and  covered 
with  ratchil.  Besides  the  toincrals  mentioned  above, 
the  Castiles  produce  calamine,  ochre,  bole  armeniac.fine 
emery,  rock  crystal.  ssUt,  many  curious  stones  and  fossil 
Shells,  hot  and  cold  saline  springs ; and  in  the  moun- 
tains are  many  remarkable  caverns,  tliat  contain  beautiful 
staiaccltes,  in  a variety  of  fantastic  forms.  Near  Mo- 
lina is  the  hill  of  La  rlatilla,  which  has  a remarkable 
mine  of  copper,  in  masses  of  white  quarts.  Though  the 
ore  Is  near  the  surfkce,  the  hill  Is  covered  with  nlants. 
Townsend  had  no  doubt  that  titere  is  tin  near  llaroca. 
(1.  SIS,  SI9.  303. : 11.  LOG. ; AfAaiso,  Dicctonario  Oeogra- 
fico,  U.  467.  dt  scf . ; DUUm't  Travels  through  S^in, 
p.  no.  IIS.  ll.V  196.  SOS.  SOh-207.  S37.  S39.  \ AntiUou 
Qi^apkie  d^Espagme,  p.  3—14.) 

The  mmate  of  the  Castiles  is  in  general  healthy ; that 
of  Old  Castile  it  rather  cold  and  moist.  In  New  Castile 
It  is  excessively  dry : but  rendered  healthy  by  the  purity 
of  the  prevailing  winds,  and  the  great  elevation  of  the 
country ; but  this  altitude  sometimes  exposes  it  (u  strong 
dry  winds,  which,  not  meeting  with  the  thick  woods 
by  which  Uiey  were  formerly  tempered,  are  found  very 
unpleasant,  and  at  times,  even  dangerous,  at  Madrid,  in 
winter,  by  producing  pulmonary  complaints.  The  height 
of  the  plateau  of  Castile  reduces  the  mean  temiwniture 
to  Fahr.,  while  on  the  coasts  of  Spain  It  is  from  CS'^ 
to7d'^.  Tile  onilnarv  extremes  of  temperature,  in  Ma- 
drid, are  90"  Fahr.  (n  summer,  and  37^ in  winter:  but 
the  thermometer  often  rises  to  above  100^,  and  Calu  be- 
low 

Ptvdmels.  — The  principal  product  of  the  Castiles  Is 
com,  some  of  which  th^  export  to  Valencia,  AEwlalusla, 
and  EsCremadura.  Link  says  that  no  couiftry  has  wines 
so  strong,  and  yot  so  sweet,  though  but  little  exported, 
or  kiMwn  ahro^  (p.  IIS.)  The  most  celebrated  U that 
of  the  Val  de  Pefias,  or,  **  Valley  of  Stones,"  In  La 
Mancha.  It  is  a dr)',  strong,  red  wine  of  the  Burgundy 
species,  and  is  said  to  be  so  pUmtiful  and  cheap  that  a 


bottle  maybe  hod  in  the  country  for  l^dL  (Year  fit  Spatm, 
if-  81.)  It  is  drunk  by  the  better  classesall  over  the  Cm- 
tiles  ; but  in  the  greatest  perfeettoo  In  Its  native  ^strtci, 
on  account  of  the  taint  given  it  by  the  skins  in  whl^  it 
is  carried  to  a distance.  {IngUs,  il.  SO.)  The  CwtUes 
produce  also  pulse,  and  some  fruit  aud  oil.  Hemp, 
madder  and  saffron,  are  partially  cuUlvatetL  Garden 
stuffs  are  r>ot  abundant.  On  the  mountains  and  in  the 
pastures  considerable  numbers  of  black  cattle,  sheep,  and 
mules  arc  raised ; btit  the  increaie  of  the  latter  has 
almost  annihllaletl  the  race  of  good  horses  In  the  Ca«- 
tiles,  (Dourgoing,  il.  W.)  There  are  fallow  doer,  wild 
boars,  wolves,  liari^,  itencocks.  and  all  kinds  of  poultry, 
and  small  game  in  abundance.  The  larger  game  has 
Jecruas<<d  through  the  breakiug  up  of  the  land  near  the 
royal  seats  during  the  absonre  of  Ferdinand  VIL  Bears 
are  sorii  in  some  parts,  and  lynxes  are  not  uncommon  in 
the  high  mountams.  (/.rnF,  p.  101.  IIS.)  Not  only  the 
fallow  land,  but  the  cultiratcnl  fields  In  New  Castile,  are 
full  of  two  sp('tl(*s  of  broom  (genittA  tpkiarocarpa  and 
monospemM)^  and  the  Daphne  gnidiutn.  They  grow 
to  nearly  six  feet  in  bright,  and  have  a great  enbrt  on 
the  prospect.  I'hesc  plants,  with  the  asphodelus  ra- 
moms,  and  several  other  bulbous  plants  that  abound  In 
the  pasture  fields,  ^ve  a peculiar  character  to  the  land- 
scape of  Spain.  There  Is  a want  of  trees,  which  is  partly 
attributable  to  the  flat  and  unsheltered  nature  of  the 
plains,  and  the  dryness  of  the  climate,  but  chiefly  to  a 
prejudice  against  them,  entertained  from  dme  imme- 
morial ; the  peasaotry  thinking  that  they  are  good  for 
nothing,  unless  it  be  to  attract  and  shelter  vermin.  They 
dislike  them  so  much  that  they  destroy  those  planted  by 
government  along  the  high  roads,  ft  is  believed  that 
the  want  of  trees  to  attract  humidity  has  promoted  that 
droimtit  which,  next  to  bad  government,  is  the  airse  of 
the  Castiles.  From  the  Uouro  to  the  Ta|ms  there  is  not 
a stream  ankle  deep,  except  when  swollen  by*  floods. 

( Year  in  Spain,  1.  136. ; Inglis,  I.  86A.)  Agriculture  U 
In  the  most  badiward  state : but  with  a comparatively 
thin  population,  having  little  interest  In  Che  soil,  whJen 
is  monopolised  by  the  clergy  and  nobility,  and  thero 
being  few  great  towns,  to  take  of  any  surplus  produce 
that  might  he  raised. — what  else  could  be  expected? 
Irrigation,  which,  in  such  a country  is  indispensable,  is 
but  very  little  practised,  and  even  manuring  Is  sdl  tmi 
neglect^  : and  thus,  while  three  fourths  of  the  country 
remain  (allow,  the  rest  produces  only  poor  crops  of 
grain  or  potatoes.  The  great  distance  between  the 
towns,  the  badness  of  tbe  rc^s,  and  still  more  Utc  inze. 
curlty  of  life  and  property,  which  prevents  the  farmer 
from  living  iiisulatM  on  his  farm,  are  aiiditlonal  chocks 
to  agriculture.  Kight  or  ten  miles  frequently  Intervewe 
without  a single  haliltotlnn.  and  the  country  looks,  what 
it  really  is,  poor  and  miserable  In  the  extreme.  Nothing 
can  be  more  gloomy  than  the  appearance  of  the  towns, 
with  old-fashionea  towers  projecting  out  of  a dismal 
group  of  houses  plastered  over  with  clay.  At  the  cn. 
trance  of  each  is  a gate  for  receiving  the  duties  on  all 
articles  that  pass  : and  In  the  centre  a square,  rouivd 
which  are  the  buildings  occupied  by  the  AyuntamUmUs 
or  municii'allty,  the  no»ada.or  Inn,  and  the  butcher,  baker, 
tailor,  ootbirr,  and  village  surgeon,  or  barber.  Most  of  the 
towns  exhibit  every  symptom  of  decline.  (Slidell,  i.  136. ; 
InfUt.  I.  56.)  There  is  nearly  a total  want  of  free  cuen- 
municatiem,  all  but  the  main  road  to  France  being  neg- 
lected. The  road  between  Madrid  aud  Toledo  is  mostly 
carried  over  plo^hed  fields,  sometimes  with  hardly  a 
visible  track.  The  diligences  are  drawn  by  seven  or 
eight  mules,  with  two  drivers.  Oaleras,  or  wagons  on 
springs,  are  also  used  for  trav<-lling.  (Inglis,  1.  368.  .56.: 
Link,  p.  85. 90.)  Several  canals  have  been  prcdected  ana 
commenced  at  dlflerent  periods ; but  not  one  of  them  has 
been  finished. 

Manufactures,  though  formerly  considerable,  are  now 
at  a very  low  ebb.  The  cloths  oi  Segovia  wore  once  the 
bMt  in  cumDo  ; and  there  arc  still  some  woollen  fabrics, 
among  whicn  is  the  famous  vigogna  cloth  and  coarse 
camlets,  serges,  and  flanoeU.  and  some  of  wrought  silks, 
silk  stockings  and  gloves,  gollo<ms,  blond  lace,  coarse 
linens,  hats,  caps,  soap,  saltpetre,  gunpowder,  the  cele- 
brated plate-gliM  of  St.  lldcfonso,  white  earthenware, 
tanned  leather,  paper,  &c. ; Ixjt  they  are  all  Incoosider- 
ablo.  Castile  has  little  commerre:  wool  Is  the  staple 
commodity.  The  exportation  of  sheep  was  always  strictly 
forbidden,  till  by  the  treatv  of  Basle  the  French  were  al- 
lowed to  purcbiue  5,000  m‘rino  rams  and  as  many  ewes ; 
and  from  this  stock,  and  suliseouent  exportations  from 
Spain,  the  quality  of  the  wools  of  France.  I’ngland.  Ger- 
many, and  other  parts  of  the  world,  has  been  greatly  im- 
proved. 

The  following  table  has  been  given  as  a pret^  accu- 
rate account  of  the  area  and  population  of  the  two 
Castiles  In  1833.  Valladolid  and  V^eocia  are  sotncitlmes 
Included  lo  tbe  Castiles ; but  they  did  not  formerly 
belong  to  them,  and  ore  excluded  in  this  table. 
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PfopU.  — The  Ca»titUn«  have  the  charactcrt  of 
prohit}',  kobrirtv,  and  moderation ; they  are  serious 
and  cuntemplaitve,  wliich  make*  them,  at  first,  sectn 
gloomy  ami  haughty;  but,  after  a time,  (hey  are  found 
nut  deficleut  in  the  agrt'c^lc  qualities.  They  have  to 
built  »r  many  Illustrious  men ; at  the  head  of  whom 
st.md  Orvantes,  the  Inimitable  author  of  Don  Quixote, 
and  Lnpei  <lc  Vega.  They  are  not  what  would  be  called 
hoipUahle,  but  they  are,  notwithatandins.  seneroua.  '11)0 
mUtdlo  aud  upper  classes  arc  fond  of  display  and  oBteU'> 
taiioti  to  an  extraordinary  degm*,  while  inconsiderate* 
ncis  and  caxelcssnoss  are  consiiicuuus  In  the  characters 
both  of  the  lower  and  middle  classes.  Almost  every  ooc 
lives  up  to  his  income  ; even  the  empioffJts,  whose  tenure 
of  oflicc  Is  so  uncertain,  s«'ldom  lay  by  anything,  aiid  ge- 
m-rally die  |>ennylets.  But  the  love  of  case  ana  pleasure, 
and  pruneui'ss  to  Indolence,  Is  less  marked,  perhaps.  In 
C.-utilv  than  in  the  southern  provinces.  Their  want  of 
induct ry  is  the  result  of  (he  circumstances  under  which 
they  have  been  placed,  and  of  their  vicious  institutions. 
No  man  will  be  Industrious,  where  industry  does  not 
bring  along  with  it  a corresponding  reward  ; and  this  it 
very  rarelv  does  in  Spalq,  the  Castilians  the 

im'aus  of  Imprurlng  their  condition  by  labour,  their 
apathy  and  livtiesoncu  would  spenlily  give  place  to 
activity  and  enterprise.  In  Madrid,  aud  geiienUlv  in  Cas- 
tile, there  is  something  more  of  luxury  at  the  table  than 
in  the  N.  provinces,  thuuuh  the  Spanmds  In  general  arc 
abstemious,  and  little  addicterd  to  its  pleasures.  The 
dimng.room  Is  generally  the  meanest  apartment ; but  (he 
liouses  of  res{)e<-tablu  persons  are  scrupulously  clean,  par- 
ticularly the  kitchens  and  bed-rooms,  (/ag/tr.  i,  l-Ti.) 
Female  education  begins  to  Improve ; besides  embroidery 
ami  music,  a little  hfitory  imd  geography  is  taught  in  the 
schools,  thcHigh  not  In  the  coiiveiits,  where  toe  higher 
orders  are  educated.  In  the*  time  uf  (he  constitution  of 
the  Cortes,  there  were  two  Lancastrian  schools  for  boys 
aud  one  ^r  girls  at  Madrid  ; but  those  for  the  boys  were 
supprcticd  on  the  king’s  return.  The  influence  of  the  | 
regular  clergy  is  diminished  much  more  than  that  of  the  ! 
monks,  who  are  sllil,  through  the  austerities  they  prac- 
tise. and  iho  alms  they  distribute  at  the  convent  doors,  ' 
held  in  considerable  veneration,  except  in  Madrid,  where 
loss  atleminn  U paid  to  religious  ceremonies  aud  pro- 
cessions than  in  any  other  city  bf  Spain.  The  largo 
towns  have  a somhrn  aspect,  the  women  laing  nearly  dl 
in  black,  without  a iromtet  or  a riband.  Every  one  has  a 
manlill.i  or  scarf  thrown  over  the  shoulders,  which  varies 
In  quality  with  the  station  of  the  wearer.  Besides  a 
waistcoat  aiul  jacket  of  cloth,  covered  with  abundance  of 
silver  buttons,  the  men  usujilly  wear  a shawpskin  jacket 
with  the  woolly  side  «>utwards ; or.  ln>teaa  of  this,  an 
ample  brown  cloak,  the  right  fold  of  which  is  thrown  over 
the  left  shoulder  with  a Roman  air.  The  liead  is  co- 
veraxl  with  a pointed  cap  of  black  velvet,  the  end*  of  which 
being  drawn  down  over  the  ears,  leave  exposetla  high 
forehead  and  manly  feature*.  They  have  tight  breeches, 
ftisLiined  above  (he  hips  hr  a red  sash,  and  fastened  the 
whole  way  down  the  outside  of  the  thigh  by  bell  buttons, 
woollen  stockings,  stout  shoes,  and  leather  gaiters,  cu- 
rlouslv  embroidered,  and  fastened  at  tup  with  agay-co- 
ItHirea  string.  1.  13^.)  The  Iovp  of  dancing  is 

universal  among  them : the  ladies  uiuaity  dance  well, 
hut  in  a style  ouilc  different  from  the  French ; they 
laugh  and  talk  while  they  dance,  andare  strangers  to  that 
burIcMue  silence  and  gravity  that  prevail  among  the 
quodrillers  of  France  and  England.  Music  Is  much 
cultivated  \ and  it  is  rare  to  find  a female,  even  in  the 
middle  ranks,  who  is  not  a good  pianist  (/ngf/f.i.  109.1. 
A moug  their  amusements,  the  buli-flghts,  to  which  all 
classes  are  passionately  addicted,  must  not  be  forrotten. 
Tliese  have  been  prohibited  several  times ; and  the  cru- 
oltlei  practised  at  them  are.  as  Mr.  Inglls  justly  observes, 
auflicient  to  stamp  them  with  the  charac((*r  of  brutality 
and  barbarism,  let  there  is  nothing  of  deliberate  cru- 
elty in  the  character  of  the  Spaniards,  and  they  have  as 
little,  perhaps,  of  hard-heartcaness  as  ^her  people.  The 
use  of  the  tuMo,  or  bravo,  to  revenge  private  wrongs,  is 
Dow  unknown.  Ilorse-racing  was  attempted  to  be  intro- 
duced bv  the  (hike  of  San  C'arlus,  at  Madrid,  In  liiSO. 
witli  anISnglish  horse  against  a Spanish  one:  but  the 
F.nglith  horse  was  beaten  by  foul  pUy,  and  the  duke  In- 
tuited as  he  left  the  ground. 

The  C'sstllian  is  the  standard  dialect  of  the  Spanish 
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lanpuge.  Daring  the  struggles  with  the  Moors,  maoT 
dialects  of  the  Rumanxo,  or  mixture  of  the  laitln  wltb 
the  Germanic  tongues,  grew  up  in  .Spain,  which  finally 
melted  Into  three  — the  Galician,  Castilian,  and  Catalo- 
nian. On  the  marriage  of  Isabella,  queen  of  Castile* 
with  Ferdinand  of  Aragon,  the  Castniaii  Komanzo  be- 
came the  langiuge  of  the  court,  and  has  maintained  Hs 
pre-eminence  ever  since. 

Hulorv.  — The  Castiles  anciently  formed  parts  of 
Ointabnc,  and  the  country  of  the  VftUbfri,  Ortttmi,  and 
Carp€fani ; and*  like  the  rest  of  Spain,  were  successively 
over-run  by  Romans,  Goths,  and  Saracens.  After  tlte 
expulsion  uf  the  Saracen*,  and  various  viclultudrs,  the 
sovereignty  of  Castile  came  by  marriage  to  Sancho  111., 
king  of  Navarre,  whose  ton  Ferdinand  was  made  king  of 
Castile  in  1094.  He  married  the  sister  of  Veremood  III.* 
king  of  I-eon,  but  afterwards  killed  his  father-ln-lawr 
in  battle,  anti  was  himself  crowned  king  of  Leon,  In 
1(137.  The  crowns  of  Castile  and  l.eon  were  afterwards 
separated  and  again  united  several  times,  UU.  by  the  mar- 
riage Isabella,  who  held  both  crowns,  with  Ferdinand, 
king  of  Aragon,  in  1479.  the  three  kin^oms  were,  as  at 
present,  consolidated  into  one.  Castile,  as  well  as  the 
rest  of  Spain*  has  for  a lengthened  period  been  exposed 
to  tbo  scuurge  of  a civil  war  carried  on  without  iw  on 
either  tide,  but  with  the  most  detestable  perfidy  and 
cruelty. 

CASTILLOS,  a town  of  Franco*  dcp.  Gironde,  cap. 
cant.,  on  the  Dordogne,  II  m.  K.S.E.  Liboum.  Pop. 
2,9fi0.  In  MAI,  an  obstinate  engagement  was  fought 
under  the  walls  of  this  (own  between  the  English  aud 
French,  when  the  latter  were  victorious.  In  the  com- 
mune of  Castillun  are  the  remains  of  the  CJtdicnm 
Uontaign4‘,  to  whk-b  the  illustrious  essayistof  that  name 
retired  m l■^73.  and  where  ho  breathed  his  last  on  the 
13th  of  September,  lD9i.  (Hugo,  art.  Utrondtj  Jtiog. 
VnirertflU. ) 

CASTLEBAR,  an  Inl.  town  of  Ireland,  prov.  Con- 
naught, CO.  Mayo,  at  the  N.  extremity  of  the  lake  of 
the  same  name.  l‘/n  m.  W.  by  N.  Dublin.  Pop.  in  iH'il, 
,\404;  in  1H31, 6.373;  pop  of  |)ar.  in  1h34.  12.727 ; of  whom 
1.123  were  of  the  rstau.  church.  Id  Prot.  diss.  and  11..A94 
R.  Catholics.  It  was  taken  by  a FrrrKh  force  under  Ge- 
neral Humbert,  which  landcuat  Killalaln  I79H.  hut  was 
shortly  after  evacuated  on  the  approach  of  the  main  army 
of  the  British  under  L<>rd  CurnwalUs.  It  iitheasslie 
town  of  the  cn.,  and  consists  of  a square,  and  a long  street 
with  some  branches.  The  par.  church  and  a R.Cath.  chapel 
are  new.  large,  and  elegant  buildings ; there  are  also  a 
meeting-house  for  Methodists,  a large  parochhd  school* 
a natiunal  ichoul,  on  infirmary,  and  two  dispensaries. 
There  are  barracks  for  artiliei^  and  inCamry,  fit  to  ac- 
commodate C60  men.  The  constabulary  and  the  revenue 

follce  have  stations  here.  By  a charter  of  James  L in 
613.  tlie  corporation  consists  of  a portreeve,  lA  bur- 
gesses. and  a commonalty,  whkh  returned  2 mem.  to  the 
Irish  H.  uf  C.  till  the  Union,  when  it  was  disfraochised. 
The  astiies  for  the  co.  arc  iield  here  ; also  general  ses- 
sions in  Jan.  and  Oct.,  and  petty  sessions  every  Satur- 
Uy.  Thn  court-house  is  an  elegant,  well-arranged  build- 
tug.  The  county  prison,  lately  erected  on  the  radiating 
principle,  has  I'm  cells,  and  33  otiier  sleeping-rooms: 
avero^  number  of  pnsoners.  In  li*37.  163.  Linen  and 
linen  yarn  is  manufactured  to  some  extent,  and  sold  in 
the  llueu-ball ; there  ore  also  tobacco  and  soap  manufac- 
torles,  a tannery,  and  a brewery.  Duty  was  paid,  in  18S6, 
on  bushels  of  malt.  There  is  an  extensive  trade  in 
grain,  and  other  agricultural  produce.  Markets  on  Satur. 
days ; fairs,  1 1th  of  May.  9th  of  July.  16th  of  Sept.,  and 
Ifith  of  November.  A branch  of  the  National  Bank  was 
opened  here  In  IH36.  Post-office  revtmur,  in  1631, 9Qfi/.  t 
in  lH3t>,  H57f.  A mail-coach  piles  between  the  town  and 
Beilina  t and  that  from  Rallinasloc  to  Westport  passes 
through  it,  as  does  a car  from  Westport  to  Tuam.  The 
trade  of  the  town  it  not  sufficient  to  afford  permanent 
employment  to  the  working  classes,  who  depend  chiefly 
on  the  temporary  work  prcKurcd  Irom  the  surroutiding 
fiirmers,  and  are  therefore  often  subject  to  the  urcssuro 
of  want.  Turf  fuel  is  abundant.  (54a/.  5ar*.  ; Jiatlteag/ 

^ASTLECOMRR,  an  inland  town  of  Ireland,  prov. 
f-einster,  co.  Kilkenny,  on  the  Dccn,  an  aflluent  of  th« 
Nore. 62m.  S.F.. Dublin.  Pop..ln  lH2l,90ff;  in  1831,3.436. 
Pup.  of  par..  In  1H34,  I3.43.A,  of  whom  1.439  were  pf  the 
cstab.  church,  9 Prot.  diss.,  and  llja>7  R.  Calli.  The 
town,  which  suffered  much  in  an  unysccessiul  attack  by 
the  insurgents  in  1798,  consists  of  a main  street  planted 
on  each  tide,  and  of  tome  others  branching  from  it.  and 
Is  remarkable  for  nratiiess  and  good  order.  The  par. 
church  on  a neighbouring  hill,  a large  U.  Cath.  chapel* 
a convent,  a Methodist  mcctiiig-houie,  a court-house,  a 
dispensary,  and  a liarrark,  are  the  princiital  buildings. 
Little  trade  is  carried  on,  the  place  deriving  its  support 
chiefly  from  tlir  neighbouring  colllerlei.  which  ftirnlsh 
a copious  snpiiiy  of  fuel  to  tho  adjoining  counties. 
The  Quantities  raised  in  IKTO.  were.  42.A.M  tons  of  coal, 
valuea  at  from  10s.  to  l&«.  per  ton  ; and  h3,3.'>4  tons  of 
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riilm,  at  fttmi  4«.  to  ft.  ner  ton:  the  mlurral  It  of  the 
cnrt><>narfmu  or  rtnnc  rfv»i  »{»rclc»,  whtcb  burnt  without 
flame,  b<'in)t  llic  tlaty,  RtmiU  ('ual  of  Wt-rncr.  Fain  arc 
hc'lil  utt  M.irch  '17..  3.,  June  ‘it.,  Aug.  10.,  Srpt.  t4-, 

Oct-  '£*;  and  l>cc.  14.  (ieneral  tratiuni  in  June,  aud 
|irttr  traaloiu  every  Friday;  alto  a manorial  court  for 
tin.Ul  debta.  A party  of  the  runatabulary  la  alatlnn^ 
here.  l’u»t-offire  revenue,  tn  ISK).  IM/.  ; In  1KM>,  30G/. 
Two  coMche*  from  Dublin  to  Kilkenny  past  through  the 
town.  A DialUcar  from  it  to  ('arlow  plies  every  dar, 
conveying  at  an  average  'J  pasaengera;  and  a car  to  Kil* 
kenny  6 davs  in  the  week,  with  an  average  of  5 passen* 
gera  each  trip.  (Slal.  Surv.  ; Hailrvad 

CASTLED0L‘(;L.\S  (formerly  CarUmrark,  from 
the  name  of  a lake  in  its  immediate  vicinity),  an  ini. 
burgh  or  barony  of  Scotland,  or  atewartry  of  Kirk- 
cudbright, i>ar.  Kciton.  on  the  high  road  front  Dumfries 
to  Hortpatrick.  IH  m.  from  the  funner,  and  &S  from  the 
latter.  Pop.  I,5u0.  It  la  neat  and  well  built,  and  con- 
stat* of  a main  street  along  the  rood,  with  acvoral  leaser 
streets  running  at  right  angles  or  parallel  to  it.  It  la 
quite  a modern  town,  and  ia  wholly  iiHlc*btcd  for  Iti 
exiaU'ucc  and  proaperity  to  the  advancing  wealth  of 
the  thrivif^  a^cultural  district  by  vhicn  it  ia  lur- 
rounded.  Its  cunaequcticf  has  been  of  late  years  ma- 
terially increased  by  the  transfer  to  it  of  the  weekly  c>)rn 
and  rattle  markets,  the  most  important  in  the  co.,  origin- 
ally held  at  Hhooe  House,  a small  village,  distant  1|  ni.  ' 
The  famous  horse-fair  of  KelUin  Hill  is  still  hold  at 
Hhone  House  ; but  it  has  lust  much  of  its  original  Im-  | 
portance,  as  horses  from  Ireland,  which  formed  its  staple,  ' 
are  now  gencnsllv  sent  direct  to  the  fairs  in  F.nglond  by  , 
steam,  instead  a( taking  a rirruitiuis  land  route  by  Keltoo  ; 
Hill.  It  has  an  extensive  retail  trade,  but  no  manufac*  I 
tures,  unless  we  include  a brewery  under  Uiat  designation.  I 
'Fhc  town  had  til)  recently  a native  bank : it  has  at  present  : 
two  branch  banks.  I 

CAS  rLETOS,  a par.  of  England,  co.  Derbr,  hund. 
High  Peak.  Area  10, K.K)  acres.  Pop.  (IKII  ) 1.3£i.  The 
village  Is  143  m.  N.  by  W.  London.  The  vale  of  Castle- 
ton  is  In  the  heart  of  the  Peak  district,  about  l.OOU  ft. 
below  the  level  of  the  surrounding  hill  ranges,  and  is 
a m.  in  lenj^h,  and  fmm  I to  2 m.  in  width,  with  several 
smaller  dales  opening  to  it  on  the  N.  and  S.  It  is  a 
fertile  tract  watered  by  several  rivulets,  and  approached  j 
from  the  Chapel-le-Frith  side,  through  a long  and  iU*c|i 
chasm,  crossing  the  mountain  range,  and  called  the  i 
"Winnets"  or  windgates,  from  the  strong  puts  and 
currents  of  air  that  usually  prevail:  the  road  winds 
ilown  a oonslderalile  declivity,  between  precipices  rising  i 
upwards  of  i.(KX)  ft.  on  each  skle.  and  opens,  by  a sudden  < 
turn,  on  the  vale,  in  which  there  are  3 villages,  Hope, 
ilrough  (both  hi  the  parish  of  Hope),  and  Castleton.  | 
The  Utter  is  at  the  base  of  a stecfi  rock,  whose  summit  i 
is  rrowned  by  the  ruins  of  the  Castle  of  the  Peak,  con-  I 
sldcred  by  King  ( Mmmmfnia  /tn/tytut)  a genuine  spe.  I 
cimen  of  the  Saxon  period ; though  the  traditions  of  the 
tMHghbuurhood  ascrilw  It  to  Win.  Pcverell,  a natural  , 
sun  of  the  NormAn  Conqueror.  The  keep  Is  still  nearly  I 
entire  ; and  some  portions  of  the  outer  walls,  in  many  ' 

tiUces  20  ft.  high  aud  9 ft.  thick.  The  church  Is  small. 
Hit  considered  a very  Interesting  relic  of  the  early 
pointed  style : here  are  also  a Wesleyan  chapel,  and  an 
endowed  charity  school.  In  which  23  scholars  are  edu- 
cated. The  Inhahs.  are  chiefly  employed  In  the  mines  of 
the  iiirroimding  district,  which  produce  lead,  calamine, 
and  the  colour^  fluor  spar  called  '*  blue  John,"  much 
in  request  fur  vases  aiKl  other  ornaments.  The  whole 
of  tbn  calcareoiM  strata  In  the  vicinity  are  remark- 
ably deranged,  and  are  also  chametertsed  by  nume- 
rous cavernous  fissures  and  the  frequent  disappearance 
of  streams  (through  what  are  termed  swallow-botes), 
which,  after  subterranean  courses  of  various  lenMhs, 
again  emerge  to  the  light.  The  outer  chamber  of  the 
Great  Peak,  or  Devil's  Cavern,  has  a natural  arch  of 
about  120  ft.  span;  several  small  cottages  have  been 
built  tn  it : the  rest  of  the  chambers  are  onW  tn  be  ex- 
plored by  torches  ; they  extend  about  2.30U  ft.  from  the 
entrance  to  the  innermost  end.  where,  though  there  are 
probably  others  beyond,  the  rocks  close  down  so  near  a 
subterranean  stream  as  to  prevent  further  access : this 
stream  has  to  l>e  crossed  two  or  three  times  in  proceed- 
ing, and  at  one  part  a small  boat  is  kept  for  the  purpose. 
The  average  depth  from  the  floors  to  the  upper  surface 
of  the  monnlaiu  is  about  OK)  ft.  The  strata  abound  in 
marine  fus»tl  remains.  Thu  F.ldon  hole,  3 m.  W.  of 
Castleton,  Is  of  a similar  character,  and  also  that  ap- 
nroachid  by  the  level  of  the  8hcedwell  mine,  near  tne 
Wimirts.  This  mine  has  been  given  up ; but  the  Odin 
mine,  ill  the  vicinity,  which  was  workfd  in  the  Saxon 
rcrioil,  is  still  productive.  Mam  Torr,  or  the  Shivering 
Muiintain.  Hm's  1,300  ft.  above  the  vale,  aivl  Is  romiiosca 
of  alternating  strata  of  shale  and  micaceous  grit,  'rhrre 
Is  an  ancient  encampment  on  its  summit,  ami  British  and 
(Kher  Aueient  remains  are  frequent  in  the  district,  which 
is  ime  of  Hie  most  remarkable  hi  Uiv  kingdom  for  Its  pic- 
turesque character,  aud  tlic  ubuiidat.ee  o?  natural  oi>|ucts 
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and  phenomemt  interesting  to  science.  Ou  the  attairuler 
of  the  grandion  of  Wilihim  Pevrrcil  of  llw  Peak  (for 
mlsoning  the  earl  of  rhester),  the  castle  wa*  gruiiUd  by 
Hen.  It.  to  his  son,  afterwards  King  John  ; subseqiumtly 
Kdw.  III.  gave  It  to  John  of  Gaunt ; since  which  it  has 
formed  part  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster,  and  Is  at  present 
leased b)p  the  duke  of  Devonshire.  {Btrattiift  qf  Engiatut 
and  fFaVes  ; A/og.  Bril.  ; IXkodct'i  /VuA  Senscry,- 

/.owd.  6'cof,  7V<ms.  vol.  vt. ; AnUtracoXogia  ; Faraday's 
Account  Dcrbfftkirc  Denudation.') 

CASTItES.  a town  of  France,  dep.  Tam,  cop.  arrond.. 
In  an  agrecal^e  and  fertile  valley,  on  th<*  Aguut.  23  ni. 
S.S.E.  Alhv  ; lat.  43-'  37'3"  N..  long  2°  li'  K.  Pop.,  ox 
com.,  13.230.  This,  though  not  the  capital.  Is  the  prinri- 
^ town  of  thetlcii.,  and  is  thriving  and  Industrious.  It  Is 
divided  into  two  parts  hy  the  river,  over  which  it  has  two 
bridges.  It  is  hut  inJiirercntlr  built,  and  the  streets  are 
narrow  and  wituling.  The  principal  building  Is  the  old 
episcopal  palace,  now  the  $out  pr lecture  s it  bos  also 
barracks,  workhouses,  an  exchange,  a theatre,  and  a fine 
[ prarornade.  It  is  the  seat  of  a court  of  primary  inrli- 
I dictiuu : and  has  a model  school,  a diocesan  seminary, 

I with  113  pupils,  a Protestant  consistorlal  church,  a class 
I of  linear  design,  a public  library  with  G.^O0  volumes.  Ac. 

I There  are  here  extensive  manufactures  of  cloth  and 
I woollen  stuffb.  with  establishments  for  the  spinning  of 
'Cotton,  linen  fabrics,  paper  fabrics,  dye-works,  bluach- 
' flelds,  tanneries,  ftc.  It  has  also  copper  forges  and 
foundries. 

Castres  espoused,  in  the  IGCh  century,  the  ProtaUnt 
party,  and  Henry  I V.  resided  in  it  tor  a lengthened 
periiMt.  Its  ramparts  were  demolished  by  Louis  Xlll., 
and  the  tdshopric  was  suppressed  at  the  Kcvnliition.  It 
is  the  birtimlace  of  Dodcr  the  critic,  of  Itapin  the  his- 
torian of  England,  and  of  the  AbM  Subaticr.  (Haao, 
art.  Tam,  Diet.  G^ng.) 

CA.STIIO,  a sen-port  town  of  Naples,  prov.Tcrmd'Oi- 
ranto,  on  the  Adriatic.  2K  m.  S.S.E.  I..ccrv;  lat.4fP O'  2fl" 
N.,  long.  Ifts  w K.  Pop.  H,ooa  It  has  an  old  castle 
and  a cathedral,  and  Is  the  seat  of  a bishopric.  It 
was  sacked  hj  the  Turks  In  the  Ifltli  century ; and  sincu 
then  has  stiorrctl  much  from  the  inroads  of  Bartary 
cruisers.  Us  harbour  admits  only  small  vessel*.  Tho 
environs  are  productive  of  com,  wine,  cotton,  and  fruit*. 

CASTRO  DEL  KIO  EL  LEAL  (an.  Coiira  Juiia), 
a town  of  Spain,  pror.  Cordova,  on  the  Guadj\jn*.  )G  m. 
S.E.  Cordova.  Pop.  9.700.  It  has  2 churrhc*.  2 hoapltals. 
a foundling  hospital,  2 seminaries  for  the  education  of 
boys  and  girls,  and  a castle ; with  manufactures  of  wool 
and  hemp. 

CAS'niOGIOVANNI  (an.  Enna)  a town  of  Sicily. 

firov.  Catania,  cap.  cant.,  almost  in  the  centre  of  tho 
sland.  66  m.  B.S.B.  Palermo,  in  a plain  about  & m.  in 
rirc.,  being  the  summit  of  a lofty  and  almost  luarccssihle 
mountain,  more  than  4.0no  ft.  aiMve  the  level  of  the  si-,%. 
Pop.  12,743.  This  city,  so  celebrated  In  antiquity  :is  tho 
birth-place  of  Ceres,  and  the  silo  of  her  mo*t  aacrml 
temple,  is  now  one  of  the  poorest  and  most  dcrayctl 
towns  in  the  island.  It  still,  however,  commands  an  ex- 
tensive and  delightful  prospect.  1*  well  supplied  with 
excellent  water,  and  has  a clear  salubrious  atmosphere. 
The  surrounding  country,  which  is  very  fertile,  was. 
In  antiquity,  ornamented  with  innumerable  groves,  tein* 
pies,  he.,  appropriated  to  the  worship  of  Ceres  and 
Proserpine.  Livy  has  correctly  described  the  dir  as 
built  in  cxcclfo  loco  ae  prirrupto  t and  Cicero  has  given 
an  eloquent  description  of  the  town,  tcinplu,  and  statue 
of  Ceres,  carried  off  by  the  wholesale  plunderer.  Verret : 

**  Stamiaerum  Crreri$  Knn^,  et  m3  tede  or  domo,  sum- 
tvht,  f$iad  erat  tale,  ut  homines,  quum  eidereni,  out 
ipsam  ptdere  sc  Cerrrem,  aut  ejftgiem  Crren's,  non  Asm 
mami  manu/actam,  serf  eirio  dciapsam,  nrbitrart-ntmr." 
Hut  all  traces  of  the  temple,  as  wroll  as  of  the  worship  of 
the  goddess,  have  disappeared.  The  castle  tn  the  mo- 
dem town,  which  Is  going  fast  to  min,  is.  according  to 
Sir  It.  C.  Hoarc,  evidently  of  Saracen  or  Norman  origin. 

About  ft  m.  from  the  town,  at  the  font  of  the  mountain. 

Is  the  famous  lake,  on  the  borders  of  which 

*'  Piw^ne  cstbtrinc  Aowm, 

Bvnetf  s f«lrrr  Iww'r,  In  clogtnv  DU 
Wm  csUmv^.  ' 

The  orators  and  poets  of  antiquity  have  exhaiutod 
their  powers  in  dcicrlbliig  the  Iw'auty  and  »ublimlty  of 
this  famous  lake.  (Sec.  among  other*.  (Vccrora  Verrrm, 
iv.  t 4H. ; Opfd,  Met.  lib.  V.  lln.  3S6. ) But  it  no  longer  wears 
the  livery  of  |>er|H>lual  spring  ; It*  grove*  hare  ho«m  cut 
down,  and  Us  temples  levelled  with  the  dust  1 All  is  de- 
solate and  deserted : — 

'*  Pro  m«>IU  tIoU.  nro  parpTran  iwrrlMn. 

CarUHiM.  n «plnli  uiript  fuJliinM  arwU*." 

Its  naked  itorder*  are  felid  and  loathcome,  and  In  the 
summer  mouttis  exhale  a pestilential  air. 

**  Taatum  «vl  langinqns  viUei  mutarv  TvtBtfa*.** 

Fnn.1  wiM  the  heat!  quarters  of  the  revolted  slaves 
under  Eunus  during  the  iirsi  servile  war  in  Sicily.  He  • 
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lltcj  defied  for  teveral  jTirii  tliu  power  of  Rome,  and  rye,  malae,  liATley,  oati,  and  oiiirt.  The  I'taiD*  of  Am* 
defeated  thrn?  Pra-torlan  urmtes.  At  Uut  the}'  were  puridan  are  tuitahic  for  rice:  hut  It*  rulli^ation  U piiw 
entirely  defeated  under  Lite  uall*  of  Mi^ssina,  by  the  nibtted,  as  pn-tildlrial  to  health.  (A/rfUtno)  I'llisc  is 
consul  Plsu ; and  Kima  »as  &ub«eqiu‘ntly  taken  by  the  produced  in  all  [Ukrts.  Hemp,  fliu,  salfron.  Tn.ulder, 
consul  Ruplliu*.  and  the  ilavr*  put  to  the  sword  or  rrii*  wnml,  anise,  Uquurirr,  and  barilla,  are  hUo  protluud, 
cified.  (Beside*  the  autborlth'S  alreoily  reliTrod  to.  see  The  K.  district*  yield  Koo«l  strong  wine*,  which  are  fre* 
Sir  /I.  C.  Itoarf't  Cutt$icai  T««r,  11.  247.  ^r. ; HunrlCt  [ qurnlly  CTUploytu  to  gWe  lK>dy  to  the  whirs  of  other 
Sicily,  p.  114.  \ and  the  Jncicut  L'nivcnal  Uuiory,  all.  | pruTS.,  and  arc  sometimes  ex|H:rted  for  that  purpose 
416.)  i to  Cette,  and  thmcc  to  Bcrdcaux.  Oranges,  lemons. 


CATALONI.^  (Span.  Caialuila),  a prnr.  of  Sf-ain.  | 
occupying  the  N'.E.  p«»rtion  of  the  k.,  between  lal,4t^'  i 
and  42“  51'  N.,  and  long.  (P  IV  and  3^  21'  K.  It  U of  a 
triangular  *haiw*,  and  has  the  R.  Pyrenees,  whieh  sepa- 
rate it  from  France,  oo  the  N. ; tlie  Mediterranean  on  live 

R. ;  and  Aragon,  andasmall  part  of  Valencia,  on  tbeW. 
flreatest  length  and  breadth,  190  and  130  m. ; area  alrout 
l2,IM)sq.  ro.,  luclmling  Andorre.  OfTkets  from  the  Pyre- 
nees spread  therDsclves  through  the  whulr  prov.  from  S',  to 

S. ,  forming  vallcrs  of  larger  or  smaller  extent,  like  those 
of  Ampurldan,  Urgel.  Aran.  Lerida,  Ac.  Towards  the 
mi^le  of  the  prov.,  ^ m.  N.W.  from  Barcelona,  is  the 
celebrated  Monserrat,  4,500  ft.  in  height ; and  farther  S., 
OQ  the  Kbro,  is  the  Sierra  de  la  Llena.  The  Pyrenees 
arc  not  ao  rugj^  on  this  as  on  the  French  side,  and 
descend  gradu^ly  towards  the  Medlterraooan.  They 
are  auktijr  granlUc.  The  other  mountains  of  C'atalunia 
are  in  many  respects  similar.  The  mountain  of  Cardona, 
!7  m.  K.W.  >fuus«rrat,  almost  in  the  centre  of  the  prov., 
ts  a soUd  mass  of  pure  rock-salt,  without  the  least  crevice 
er  flisuro,  between  400  and  500  ft.  high,  and  3 m.  in  clrc. 
This  prodigious  mass  of  salt  is  unparallrled  In  Europe, 
and  perhaps  In  the  world.  In  almost  any  other  country 
it  would  IMS  turned  to  great  account,  and  be  made  the 
means  of  an  extensive  trade ; but  here,  owing  to  the 
badness  of  the  roads  and  the  dilBculty  of  access,  this  in- 
exhaustible source  of  wealth  Is  but  little  known,  and 
Comparntivcly  neglected.  {Dilion's  TYarcU  in  Spain, 
p.  390.)  Near  Olot.  in  this  prov.,  about  55  m.  N.  Bar- 
celona. is  a remarkable  district  of  extinct  volcanos,  that 
has  been  vUiied  and  dcKTlbed  by  Mr.  Lyell.  It  contains 
about  14  dUtinct  cnni'i,  with  craters.  The  greatest 
number  of  perfect  cones  are  close  to  Olot ; and  the  les  el 

lain  on  which  tl>e  town  stands  has  clearly,  accnnllug  to 
Ir.  I.yelt,  N-rn  produced  by  the  flowing  tlown  of  lava 
from  the  adjoining  hill*.  Most  of  these  volcanos  are  os 
entire  as  those  near  Naples,  or  on  tl>c  flank*  of  I'tna. 
Some  of  them  contain  caverus  called  bu/a>lor$,  from 
w hich  a current  of  cold  air  blows  during  summer.  TIhtc 
ts  DO  record  of  any  eruption  here;  but  the  town  of  Olot 
was  nearlv  destroyed  by  an  earthi^u.'tke  in  1421.  {Prin- 
ciples nf  Uciilnxy,  ii.  3H.,  Sd  ed.)  The  mountain*  In  the 
S.  of  the  prov.,  ne.ir  the  coast,  arc  Itmes'one.  On  the 
K.  of  C<  rvera  gypsum  only  is  met  with  ; hut  more  to  the 
^V.  it  gives  place  to  chalk.  The  coast  is  mostly  bold  ami 
rugged.  In  the  S.  I*  Cape  Creus,  the  meut  F..  ptijnt  of 
Spiuu.  bring  the  extremity  of  a n>rky  pi'ninsula  stretch- 
ing out  into  the  sc-a,  and  separating  the  (oilph  of  Ly- 
on* from  that  of  Rosas,  Ut.  42^19*53"  N..  long.  5^  3(/  It/' 
R.  Tile  prov.  is  well  watered.  Une  oftheainiK’uts  oflhe 
F.bro,  the  Naguera,  forms  for  nearly  6^  m.  the  line  of 
demarcation  t>etwc4ti  it  oml  Aragon.  Tiie  Ebro  itself 
enters  the  prov.  at  MtVjUiiirDxa,  luu^  flowing  throiigli  its 
most  S.  portion  by  Turtosa  and  Arnporta.  tall*  into  the 
MeiUtcrmncan  Ihin.  H.  from  the  latter.  The  Segre,  with 
It*  aiBuents,  unites  witli  the  Ebro  at  Mequinenza.  The 

rhnci|>al  rivers,  unconnected  with  the  Ebro,  are  the 
.lubn'gat  arui  Ter,  the  one  flowiug  S.E.,and  the  other 
E.,  lotlie  Mcilitrrronean. 

The  Prreiire*  fiirni>h  Iron,  eopner,  xinc,  and  mang.T- 
ne*e.  There  arc  load  mines  in  various  districts.  Coal  is 
almi>d.vnt,  but  much  diillcuUy  ha*  always  been  encoun- 
tered in  working  it.  from  the  want  of  capital  and  of  im- 
proved means  of  cummunlcsdiotL  Tow nsinul says,  thatco]»- 
per  and  silver  abuuud  in  the  valley  of  .\r.in,  and  tlua  coal, 
silver,  and  gold,  have  all  been  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Le- 
rlda.  There  is  abundance  ot  alum  in  the  vallev  of  Aran  ; 
nitre  is  pmdiircd  ^inlaneotisly  in  the  plains  of  Vrgel,  and 
caihartk  salts  at  Cervera.  The  mountain  of  rock-salt  at 
Carduua  has  been  already  noticed.  There  arc  inariilet, 
jasper,  and  other  stones  useful  in  architecture  and  tculp- 
Uirc;  alabaster,  amethysts,  topaacs,  and  coloured  rock 
crystal ; quarts,  barytic  spa,  flunr  spa.  limestone,  chalk, 
and  gyitsum,  in  all  varieties  ; amiaiithu*,  talc,  serpentine, 
chalcedony,  Ac.  There  are  many  mineral  waters  and 
hot  springs.  (.VAarso;  Totrissead, Ui. 345. ; AwrgofMg, 
iii.  ,144.) 

The  air  is  dry  and  usually  bright  and  clear  In  the 
interior  ; but  on  the  ro.*st  it  is  vsHahle  and  moist ; and 
in  summer  pestilential  diseases  not  unfrequentlr  prevail. 
Ihe  mountains  are  every  wiiere  mvere*!  wkh  snow 
during  the  winter,  and  In  the  i’yrencct  Irequently  even 
In  June. 

Soil  and  Produce.-—  About  half  the  surface  Is  suserp- 
Clble  of  cultivwiirm.  the  rest  consisting  of  rucks,  mtkivl 
barren  hills. and  woo«tUud.  I'he  mountain  land  is  stony, 
and  full  of  fragment*  of  grAiiltOi  but  the  valleys  arc 
mostly  fertile  All  sorts  of  grain  are  grown  ; vis.  wheat. 


and  rUrnns,  are  found  on  the  coast ; llgs  and  alinmuU 
are  grow  n in  the  plain  of  Tarragona  ; and  apples,  p<‘ars. 
cherries,  quinces,  medlars,  apricots,  peaches,  walnuts, 
chestnuts,  and  ftlbcrt*,  in  oil  the  plains.  Oil,  thmigli  not 
of  the  best  <^uality,  is  produced  in  all  the  warmer  parts  of 
the  coast  district.  Silk,  honey.  ar>d  wax,  are  also  pro- 
duced In  considerable  quantities.  Timber  is  plentiful, 
espt’clally  the  ruble-ou.  beech,  flr,  elm.  evergreen 
poplar,  cork-tree.  Ac.  Null  and  cork  constitute  im- 
portant articles  of  export  from  the  prov.,  being  In  this 
respect  second  only  to  linen  and  cotton  gu^s  and 
brandy.  Bears  and  wolves  are  sometimes  setm  In  the 
Pyrenees,  luibordo  esUxnat<‘d  the  produce  of  wool  at 
. 30,tKi0  Quintals. 

i Catalonia  is  the  best  cultivated,  and  the  people  the 
j most  industrious,  of  any  of  the  Spanish  provs.  This 
is  owing  to  a variety  of  causes,  but  principally,  perhaps, 
to  its  exemption  from  the  aicavola  and  other  onpressive 
imposts  {tee  SraiN),  and  to  the  mode  in  which  lands  aro 
occupied.  Grncraily,  throughout  Spain  the  land  Is  di- 
vided into  vast  catates,  held  under  a system  of  strict 
entail,  and  admluistcred  by  stcwar<U  on  account  of  the 
proprietors.  The  disastrous  Influence  of  this  system  is 
apparent  in  the  low  state  of  agriculture,  and  the  wrc-tch- 
edness  of  the  peasantry,  tn  most  parts  of  the  monarchy. 
But  In  Catalonia  Its  influence  is  materially  modtfli-d  Cy 
the  landlords  having  power,  by  what  Is  called  the  rtii. 
fAyfcuiie  contract,  to  lease  a portion  of  their  estatca. 
I'nls  they  may  do  for  a term  of  rears,  either  abso- 
lute or  conditional,  fur  lives  or  in  perpetuity ; always 
reserving  a quit-rent,  as  in  the  English  copyhold,  with  a 
relief  on  every  succession,  a flue  on  the  alienation  of  llie 
land,  and  other  seigniorial  lights  dem-ndent  on  tiie  cus- 
tom of  the  dUtrirt.  The  reserved  rent  is  c<*mmonly 
paid  in  mnney ; but  the  agreement  is  often  fur  wine,  nil, 
coni,  or  poultry.  If  the  tenant  cults  before  the  end  of 
hi*  term  (whicri  he  may  do),  he  luH^  all  claim  for  ini- 
proveiuctitJ,  fur  which  he  must  otherwise  be  paid. 
{Tutriticnd,  iii.  330.)  IVrsons  occupying  land  umler 
this  tenure  have  an  obviuus  luterrst  in  its  pruiitaLlc  cul- 
tUation;  and  wherever  it  prevails  the  country  ts  In  a 
comparatively  n<iurl«hlrig  state. 

Irrigation  u Uic  Icaiung  feature  In  the  husb.mdry  of 
the  pruv.,  and  Is  carried  to  a great  extent  by  inerurs  of 
canals  and  trenches  cut  from  every  available  source  ; the 
maintcnaiKe  of  which,  together  with  the  distnlmtioa 
of  the  water,  is  committed  to  the  care  of  a parllculaf 
junta  Great  numlicrs  of  farms  are  also  watered  by 
means  of  the  nvria,  a machine  lntr«Hluced  by  llie  Sa- 
racens fur  raiding  water  from  wells.  The  suit  Is  In 
parts  to  very  light  that  it  Is  ploughed  with  a couple  of 
oxen,  and  sometimes  with  one  horse,  or  even  mule; 
but  with  the  help  of  the  water  it  is  rcnderetl  fertile, 
and  produces  on  the  tame  jmot  corn,  wine,  orange*,  and 
olhes.  According  to  Mr. 'Townsend,  the  rmnmott  pro- 
dtico  of  wheat  is  10,  and  In  rainy  seasons.  15  for  1. 
{Year  in  Spain,  by  an  American,  i 19-  33.  41.  60.; 
Toirnsend,  1.  92.  103.  179.  196..  lii.  904.  316.  32«.  ; Mi- 
Uano.) 

The  *ilk  and  woollen  manufactures  of  Catalonia  were 
formerly  carried  on  Co  a great  extent,  and  are  still  if 
considerable  value  and  importance.  In  the  latter  port 
of  last  century  the  c<4ton  manufarture  was  IntriKhsced  ; 
but  it  luu  not  succeeded;  and  Miilano  says,  that  for 
some  year*  {>a»t  its  progress  has  Ikch  dr  mn!  rvt  pear  — 
from  bad  to  worse.  I'.xrliisivu  of  silks,  cottons,  and 
woollens,  a good  deal  of  linen  is  made,  with  pa{>cr,  hats, 
cordage,  Ac.  All  kinds  of  wr.iving  are  c.irried  on  ujw>n 
the  slopes  of  the  Pyrenees,  where  witges  are  lowest ; the 
webs  Udiig  brougnt  tn  Rarcclona  to  l>e  bleachnl  and 
printed.  Leathor  i*  largely  manufactured,  and  shoe* 
making  used  to  be  one  of  (he  principal  employments.  In 
17-^.  the  export  of  shoes  from  Barcelona  only  was  esti- 
mated at  7CM1.000  pairs,  mostly  for  the  colonic*.  Sineo 
the  cmanrinatlnn  of  the  latter,  this  trade  has  greatly  de- 
clined. Mifiano  mknns  the  export  of  shoes  lii  l)4'.‘6  at 
^00,000  pairs;  and  according  to  fnglls,  ihe  shoe-making 
business,  wh  ch  fonncrly  cmpliiyoa  2,nt)0  h.mds  In  Bar- 
celona, had  entirely  reas^  in  that  city.  DistiH.vtion  is 
also  extensively  carrlctl  on  ; the  exports  of  brandy 
amounting,  according  to  Mifano,  to  3-5,h(M)  pi|>cs  a year. 
Cannon  and  small  anns.  soap,  glass,  sheet-iron,  .and  cop- 
j)er  utensils,  are  also  pr«xluced.  \Nomen.  in  the  agricul- 
tural dlstrkts,  arc  employed  in  the  makiiif  of  blond  au<] 
other  laces.  The  shipbuilding,  formerly  rarrhsi  on  at 
Barcelona,  Mataro,  and  other  plau'S  on  the  awist,  where 
timber  was  cheao,  iiasuearly  ci-AM-d.  T.vrragtuia  1*  tt»e 
chief  place  in  the  prov.  u>r  the  expsirt  of  uuts,  al< 
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moodt,  wlfiM,  braixly,  cork  wood,  ac.U  cork  bark.  (Sre 
TaaKACoNA.) 

The  pop.  of  CatalmiUwAieUtmatcd  Id  17^9  at  814,413. 
Acrordlns  to  thr  ntiinaU  nf  MIflano,  it  amounteil  to 
1.100,000  111  |k'.2G  (Hi.  33.)  ; nitd  later  citlroates^TC  nearly 
the  tame  result.  The  principal  towni  are  Barct'lona, 
Tarragona,  Gcrona,  Lerida,  Ileua,  Maareaa,  Tortoaa, 
Ac. 

The  lanrimee  of  the  Catalant  i<  a dialect  of  the  Ito> 
mance  nr  rroven^a].  at  one  time  the  common  lantfuage 
in  the  S.  of  Krance,  and  in  tome  other  paita  But  it  i* 
DOW  a good  deal  IntermUisi  with  Cattllian  and  other 
words.  I.ett*rt  were  tiKxettfully  cultirated  at  the  court 
of  Barcelona ; and  tome  of  the  couiita  attained  to  (Ui’ 
Unction  a*  tronbadourt. 

Cat.'ilonla  had  for  a lengthened  period  Ita  atatea,  com* 
posed  of  the  clergy,  nobtlity,  axxl  commooi.  who  thared 
the  lc(fi*latlre  power  with  the  torereign.  It  had.  alto, 
n.irticular  and  very  extentlvc  privllegrt,  and  a peculiar 
form  of  jurisdiction  in  the  hanot  of  maglttnitet.  called 
whose  dittriett  were  named  9igmerie$.  The 
h^heat  court  of  appeal  was  the  royal  council  estobUshod 
in  ('atakmia.  Their  contributions  to  the  king  were 
not  considered  as  impoau,  but  as  rnlunlary  gills ; the 
Catalans  were  to  be  tried  by  the  laws  of  (Catalonia  only, 
and  by  oatlre  judges  ; tmd  tMir  eatalea  were  nerer  to  be 
confiscated,  unlrs«fnr  treason.  But  these  pritlleges  were 
suppressed  by  Philip  V.  when  he  sutxtued  the  prorlnce  ; 
and  the  laws  of  Cat^onka  were  then  assimUateu  to  those 
of  Castile.  They  hare  always,  as  already  seen,  been  ex* 
rmpted  from  the  aicavala,  cimtos,  and  milkmfi,  in  lieu 
nf  which  they  paid  Id  per  cent,  on  all  rents,  whether 
belonging  to  iiKUrlduals  or  communities,  and  oo  the  sup* 
posed  gains  of  merchants  and  mechanics. 

The  Catalans  are  hardy,  active,  and  Industrious } and 
used  to  be  dlstinmiisbed  by  their  attachment  to  their  pii* 
▼lieges,  and  their  oppositvoo  to  arbitrary  power.  Rut  in 
this  rripect  they  seem  to  have  undereone  a material 
change  ; lieloe  now  distinguished  by  their  Teneratlon  for 
the  apoitolkaT  party  In  church  and  state— a consequence 

rnbablyof  their  ignorance  nod  subservience  to  the  ptiesU 

okL  I here  seems,  indeed,  bo  tw  little  or  no  prorislon 
made  for  edisratlnn.  Philip  V.  suppressed  tbe  unlTertl* 
ties  of  Barcelona,  Lerida,  Gcrona,  Ac.:  and  established 
In  their  stead  only  that  of  Cerrera.  There  are  acade*  , 
mU-s  in  the  principal  towns  ; but  the  great  bulk  of  the 
people  appear  to  without  tbe  meaiu  of  Instnietloo.  ' 
Their  improved  condition  is  not  therefore  In  any  degree 
owing  to  their  superior  intelligence.  IhU  to  the  compara* 
Uvely  farourabie  circumstances  un^r  which  they  nave, 
in  other  respects,  been  placed. 

The  dilTbrence  between  tbe  cottages  of  Catalonia  and 
those  of  the  other  prorlncet  of  .Spain  is  very  Tislble.  The 
houses  and  cottages  here  hare  an  air  of  conretiience  and 
comfort;  there  is  glass  in  the  windows,  and  the  insides 
display  the  articin  of  furniture  in  common  use.  No 
brgg.irs.  and  few  ragged  people,  arc  seen ; Industry  Is 
crery  where  actire ; stones  are  reraored  from  the  ground 
an>l  collected  In  heaps ; fences  arc  more  general  and 
more  neatly  constructed;  nobody  is  seen  basking  In  the 
sun  ; even  the  women  and  girls  who  attend  the  cattle  do 
not  tit  idle,  wrapped  up  in  tneir  plaids,  but  every  ooe  has 
her  spindle  in  her  hand,  (/ng/u,  It.  3«4.) 

Catalonia  anciently  maoe  a part  of  the  ffitpamta  TVira* 
conciwis  of  the  Homans.  The  (joths  were  its  next  masters, 
who  sprcail  themselves  from  It  over  the  rest  of  Sfiain.  On 
the  fall  of  the  Gothic  empire,  the  Catalans  submitted  to 
the  Moors,  but  the  domtidon  of  the  latter  was  not  of  long 
duration.  In  the  8th  mid  9th  centuries,  Catalonia,  with  the 
adjoioing  country  of  Koussillon,  liecame  an  Independent 
state,  subject  to  the  counts  or  earls  of  Barcelona.  Under 
their  goveniment.IIhrral  iiiitltutions  were  established  in 
the  prov. ; it  was  distinguished  by  its  nnral  power,  com* 
murce,  and  proficiency  in  the  arts  ; and  its  fleets  and  ar- 
mies frequently  Interfered  with  decisive  eObci  In  the  con. 
tests  of  the  time.  In  1137,  Catalonia  was  united  with 
Aragon,  hy  the  marriage  nf  one  of  its  counts  with  the 
heiress  of  the  latter ; Imt  the  C-atalonlans  retained  their 
se|)Aratp  legislature,  and  distinct  privileges.  In  1G40  th« 
prov.  re\ulted  against  I'hilip  IV.,  and  was  not  recovered 
till  tCVj.  In  the  war  of  the  succession,  the  Catalotilans 
were  the  most  scalous  adherents  of  the  ArrhJuke 
Charles ; and  even  after  Englanrl  and  Austria  had  with- 
drawn from  the  contest,  they  refused  to  submit,  and  de* 
fended  Barcelona  with  an  obstinacy  of  which  there 
are  but  few  examples.  On  its  capture,  their  ancient 
Cortes,  and  most  of  their  peculiar  privileges,  were  sup- 
press<?id. 

C.'lTANIA.  an  ancient  and  celebrated  cltr  and  sea- 
port of  Sicily,  can.  prov.  same  name,  on  the  K.  roast  of 
the  island,  at  tbe  foot  of  Mount  .Etna,  at  the  extremity  of 
a vast  plain.  SI  ra.  N.N.W.  Syroeuw* ; lat.  N., 

long.  ly'  K.  pop  (1831)  .VA4S3;  viz.  2.V^?8  males, 

and  females.  Tnmiirh  It  hat  sutTere<i  much  from 

f Artlinuakes,  hy  one  of  which,  in  l')9S.  (t  was  all  but  to. 
tally  destroyed,  it  ha«  always  risen  from  Its  ruins  finer 
and  more  magnificent  Ibao  ever.  Capt^n  Smyth  says. 
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**  It  has  a noMe  appearance  fVnm  the  sea : and  what  Is 
rare  in  an  Italian  town,  the  eflbct  is  not  dlminltbcxl  on 
landiog ; for  the  streets  are  regular,  spacious,  and  hand* 
some  i and  the  numerous  churelies,  convents,  psdaces, 
and  public  establishments,  principally  constructed  of 
Ur.'i,  fared  with  magnesian  limestone  from  Malta  and 
Syracuse,  and  enriclM^  with  marbles  from  tbe  ruins,  are 
naagniUernt.*'  -Mr.  Hughes  says  t)uU  Its  exterior  aspect 
reminded  him  of  Oxford;  but  “that  the  interior  may  defy 
rompetirioQ.  It  Is  nobly  situated,"  Mr.  H.  continues, 
“ on  the  roots  of  .Ctna,  its  despoller  aud  its  benefactor. 
Overwhelmed,  os  it  has  often  been,  by  torrents  of  liquid 
fire,  ft  has  risen,  like  the  pbevnix,  more  splendid  from 
Its  ashes.  The  very  substance  which  once  ravaged  its 
plains  has,  by  its  own  decuraposiUon,  covered  them  with 
soil  fertile  as  the  fahlod  garden  tbe  Ilesperides  ; and 
on  all  sides  the  materi.d  of  drstruetlun  is  turned  to  the 
purpfHes  of  ornament  and  utility.  The  streets  are  paved 
with  lava ; houses,  palaces,  and  cburches,  are  built  of 
lava;  of  lava  they  form  ornamental  chiraney-pteces, 
bles.  and  a variety  of  toys  ; whilst  a natural  mole  of  lava 
defends  the  shipphig  from  the  fury  of  the  tempest.  Ask 
a Catanian  what  is  tbe  subject  of  ahnost  every  thing  you 
behold  In  art  or  nature,  and  his  reply  will  be,  with  a most 
significant  eleration  of  his  hoods  and  eyebrows,  Tesw, 
v'gwurr  ; Za/Zd  /WZa  teva.  Tbe  plaa  of  the  city  Is  su> 
perb,  and  no  one  Is  permitted  to  deviate  f>om  k."  'Itio 
cathedral,  founded  in  1094,  was  rebuilt  on  a simple  and 
pand  scale,  after  the  earthquake  of  1993 ; tbe  senate- 
house,  monte  di  pietd,  theatre,  ami  most  of  tbe  municlpa] 
establishments,  are  also  fine,  approprtale  buildings.  Near 
the  cathedral  is  a fine  square,  ornamented  with  an  an- 
tique statue  of  an  elephant  bearing  on  its  backanobcUkk. 
It  has  49  churches,  of  whkh  that  of  St.  Marin  dell* 
Ajuto,  and  several  others,  are  magnificent  structures  ; Ifc 
has  also  19  convents  for  men.  and  II  for  women.  The  Be- 
nedictine convent  of  San  Nkolb  d'Asena  has  long  bem 
I justly  celebrated  for  its  vast  extent,  superb  efaur^.  ex- 
cellent organ,  large  museum,  ancient  mosaics,  and  great 
riches.  Among  toe  charitable  csUblbhments,  exrluslro 
of  the  moisSr  di  pieM,  are  several  hospitals,  a workhouse, 

' a foundling  bospHal,  a lying-ln  hospital,  a Magdaleti 
asylum,  &c.  The  university,  foundM  In  1440,  by  Al- 
phonso  nf  Aragoo,  is  an  extensive  foizudatloo  with  jui 
annual  revenue  of  above  %0O0t.  It  bas  able  profiMs- 
ors,  and  is  well  otteoded : Its  library  and  museiiins 
are  open  on  holrdars  to  the  public.  Tbe  heirs  of 
Frincf  Biscarl  aoa  otners  have  also  fine  museums.  Ca- 
tania is  the  seat  of  a bishopric,  of  a court  of  appeal,  a 
criminal  court,  a civil  court,  and  of  the  provincial  au- 
thorities; and  enjoys  extensive  privileges.  The  hu- 
manity, hospitality,  and  good-breeding  of  the  Inhabiunts. 
have  been  eologls^  by  all  travellers.  On  many  occa- 
sions they  have  shown  a singular  unanimity  in  public 
aiTairt ; they  had  tbe  couraM  to  practise  Inoculation  so 
early  as  1743,  and  to  introduce  the  potato  while  an  Ig- 
norant prejudice  existed  against  it  among  their  neigh- 
bours. The  principal  manufacture  is  that  of  silk,  which 
is  largely  carried  on.  llie  working  of  the  yellow  amber 
found  on  tbe  8.  coast  of  tbe  Isla^id  aflbrds  employment 
to  some  thousands  of  tbe  population.  The  snow  of 
Mount  .Etna  It  also  a great  source  of  wealth.  The  har- 
bour is  not  equal  to  the  importance  of  tbe  city ; but  it  is 
generally  full  of  small  craft  that  resort  thither  for  corn, 
macaroni,  potatoes.  oUves,  figs,  sUk,  wine,  almonds, 
cheese,  oil,  soda,  manna,  cantharldes.  amber,  snow,  and 
lava.  The  environs  are  fruitful,  and  well  cultivated. 

Catania  is  very  ancient.  It  is  believed  to  have  beeo 
founded  by  the  Chalrldlani,  and  had  Charondas  for  iU 
early  legislator.  Under  the  Komans.  it  was  the  rrsidenca 
of  a prvtor.  and  was  adorned  with  many  r>oble  buildings. 
Ow  ing,  however,  to  the  repeated  occurrence  of  eartti- 
quakes,  and  the  irruption  or  lava  from  .£tru,  its  ancient 
monuments  have  been  mostly  destroyed ; but  the  remains 
of  its  amphitheatre,  the  circumference  of  which  exceeds 
even  that  of  the  Colosseum,  as  well  as  of  Its  theatre, 
ndeuro, hippodrome,  temples,  aqueducts. baths.  Ac., attest 
its  former  extent  and  magnifkwnce.  (Otormate 
tica.  No.  I.  p.  Ag. ; StrrfiAwmc,  il.  356.  4tn.  cd. ; Smplk, 
p.  135^  Hngkfi’i  Grrecf  and  Albania,  1.  110.  8vo.  ed.) 

CArANSfAltO,  a town  of  Naples,  prov.  Calabria 
Ultra  11.,  of  which  It  is  the  cap.,  in  a healthy  and  agree- 
able situation,  on  a inouutain  near  the  Gutphof  .SquiUce, 
39  m.  S.S.H.  Cosenza.  Pop.  12,000.  It  suflrrra  very 
severely  from  the  dreadful  earthquake  of  which 
overthrew  several  of  its  princitval  buildings  ; it  it  ill.  how- 
ever, bas  a cathedral,  several  ennrehes  and  conveou,  a se- 
minary, a royal  arademy  of  sciences,  a lyceum, a foundling 
hospital,  a mont  de  pitit,  and  two  hospitals  ; and  is  de- 
femled  by  a castle.  It  Is  the  teat  of  a hishopric.  of  one 
of  the  four  great  civil  courts  of  the  kingdom,  of  a cri- 
minal court,  and  of  an  ordinary  elrll  tribund.  There 
are  constdrrahle  manufactures  or  silk,  velvet,  cloth.  Ac.; 
and  a good  deal  of  trade  is  carried  on  In  silk. com.  cattle, 
wine,  and  oil.  The  Inhabiunti  arc  affable  and  Indni- 
trioui,  and  tbe  women  arc  mkmied  the  handsomest  la 
the  three  Caiabrias.  {HamptAdi.) 


CATEAU-CAMBUESIS. 

CATRAU-CAMBRRSI.H,  a town  of  FrCDC«,  drp. 
du  Nnrd.  cup.  cnnt.,  on  the  ^le.  IS  in.  R.S.B.  ('ambray. 
Fop.  G.Ol.'S.  It  wiu  formorlj  forttSed ; and  hoi  manufac- 
ture* of  starch,  soap,  and  tobacco,  with  tanneries,  and 
tome  trade  in  lace.  lawns,  Ac.  It  is  celebrated  In  diplo- 
matic history  for  thn  truatj  concluded  In  it,  in  ISfltf,  be- 
tween France  and  Spain. 

CATHKRINA  (SANTA),  or  KOSSA  SESHORA 
DO  DRSTERRO,  a roarit.  Hty  of  Brasil,  cap.  prov.  St. 
Catherine,  on  the  W.  side  of  the  island  of  same  name,  on 
the  narrow  strait  separating  it  from  the  mainland,  SSO 
in.  S.W.  Rio  Janeiro;  lat.  8..  long. 

Fop.  nrobably  from  .S.OOO  to  6,000.  From  the  landing 
place  in  the  harbour,  which  is  at  the  bottom  of  a verdant 
slope  of  atxKit  SOO  ri^s,  “ the  town  has  a most  beautiful 
appearance,  and  the  perspective  it  nobly  crowned  by  Its 
fine  cathedral.  The  green  is  interspersed  with  orange 
trees,  and  forms  an  agreeable  parade.  The  houses  are 
well  built,  hare  two  or  three  stories  with  boarded  floors, 
and  are  provided  with  neat  gardens  well  stocked  with  ex- 
cellent regrtables  and  flowers.”  Besides  the  church  of 
Noisa  Seiihora  do  Oesterro,  which  gives  name  to  the 
place,  there  were  some  years  ago  two  chapels,  a convent, 
an  hosplcio,  and  good  barracks.  Notwithstanding  Its  ex- 
cellent port  and  convenient  situation,  the  trade  of  the 
(own  Is  not  very  considerable ; but  ft  li  fi*e<iuently  visited 
by  ships  passing  to  and  from  the  Paclflc.and  by  those  In  the 
S.  Sea  wnale-fishery.  Sperm-whales  used  to  be  frequent 
on  this  coast,  and  even  m the  bay  of  8t.  Catherine,  bat 
they  are  now  comparatively  rare.  There  are  some  ma- 
imbicture*  of  coarse  cotton  and  linen  stuflk,  and  earthen- 
ware. When  It  was  visited  by  Mr.  Mawe.  It  was  prlnd- 
pally  occupied  by  merchants,  ship-captains,  and  others 
retired  from  buslaesi,  attracted  thltocr  by  the  beauty 
of  the  situation,  the  salubrity  of  the  climate,  and  the 
cheapness  of  mewt  necessary  articles.  He  speaks  very 
favourably  of  the  courtesv  of  the  inhab.  The  ladies,  be 
s.iys,  **  are  handsome  and  lively ; their  chief  employment 
is  making  lace,  in  which  th^  display  great  mgenuity 
and  taste.”  (.Vatre’s  TrateU,  p.  59.) 

The  bland  of  St.  Catherine  maybe  entirely  drcuin- 
navieated,  and  many  good  aochora^  are  found  between 
its  W.  coast  and  the  continent ; but  the  N.  part  of  the 
channel  is  the  only  one  suitable  for  large  vessels.  Here 
they  anchor  in  5 fathoms  on  a mud  bottom  which  holds 
well,  and  are  protected  from  all  winds,  except  from  the 
N.B.,  which  arc  rarely  dangerous.  Oppostle  to  the  town 
the  channel  narrow’s,  and  the  dn>th  or  water  decreases  to 
3 fathoms.  The  roadste.id  is  deicnded  by  S forts.  This  U 
one  of  the  very  best  phoces  at  which  to  relit:  excellent 
water  may  be  had  in  any  quantity  for  nothing,  and  pro- 
visions of  all  kinds  are  cheap  and  abundant.  {Btounfi 
Amrricam  Piht,  p.  5S7.) 

The  Island  of  St.  Catherine  is  about  S5  m.  In  length, 
N.  to  S.,  and  from  4 to  8 m.  In  width.  Its  shores  rise 
abruptly  from  the  sea  to  such  a height,  that  in  fair 
wratner  It  Is  visible  4’>  m.  off.  Its  most  N.  extremity, 
Point  Hupa,  b In  lot.  27^  SF  31"  N..  long.  4«o  SF  7"  W. 
The  surface  of  the  island  Is  singularly  varied,  presenting 
granite  muuntalns,  fertile  plmiis,  swamps  lit  for  the 
growth  of  rice,  lakes  stocked  with  fish,  and  levrral  small 
streams.  Mandioc  and  flax  are  the  chief  articles  of  cul- 
ture ; but  wheat,  maixe.  pulse,  onions,  rice,  sugar,  cotton, 
indigo,  and  an  abundance  of  fruit  are  also  grown.  The 
climate  1*  rather  humid,  but  temperate  and  salubrious. 

CATMANDOO.  or  KHAT.MANDU,  an  Inland  dty 
of  N.  Hindostan,  cap.  of  the  Nepauldum.,  built  In  a 
mountainous  region,  I.M  m.  N.N.W.  Patna,  and  4.7H4  fr. 
above  the  level  of  the  plains  of  Bengal.  Pop.  30,000.  ? 
It  extends  fur  about  I m.  along  the  bank  of  a river;  and 
contains  many  wooden  and  brick  temples,  with  the  palace 
of  the  Nenaul  rajah.  The  houses  arc  mostly  mean  brick 
or  tile  buildings,  often  a or  4 stories  high ; streets  narrow 
and  dirty.  {HamiUtm's  K.  I.  Oaz.) 

CATKINK.  a manufacturing  village  of  Scotland,  co. 
Ayr,  parish  Sorn,  on  the  N.  honk  of  the  Ayr.  31m.  S. 
Glasgow.  Fop..  In  1H37.  2,703.  Cotton-works  were 
erected  here  In  178G,  and  a bleaching-work  in  1824. 
Both  works  are,  gciiei^Iy  speaking,  carried  on  by  means 
of  water-power,  but  lii  ca.<e  of  a defleient  supply  of  water, 
fteam-engines  have  Ix^n  constructed  to  make  good 
the  deficiency.  The  weight  of  yam  spun  In  1836  was 
9.M.9731bf. ; and  the  qm-mtity  of  goods  produced,  172,175 
pieces  of  2.5  yards  c.vh,  or  an  aggregate  of  4.301,303 
yardi.  equ.d  to  2,44.%  m.  The  bleaching  establishment, 
III  addition  to  wh.tt  Is  manufactured  at  ratrlne.  bleaches 
all  the  cotton  produced  at  tlie  other  mills  bidonging  to 
the  same  cuinpLony.  the  quantity  var3’lng  from  1.1.000  to 
2.1.000  yards  j»er  day.  Every  part  or  the  process  Is 
carried  on  within  doors,  and  without  interruption,  at 
all  seasons  of  Uie  year.  To  hare  ble;tched  trie  same 
quantity  in  the  oU  w.iy.  or  by  exposure  to  the  sun’s 
rays  out  of  doors,  would  hare  required  from  150  to 
XOn  acres  of  l.nnd ! 913  hands  are  employed  In  the 
works,  of  whom  31.'»  are  males,  ami  .lO"*  fOTO-vles, 
Iw^ide*  aU’iit  3 > masons  and  other  l.diourers.  The 
• um  paid  os  n.'qjes  by  t!ie  comp.’UiV  In  IcCG  was  3T,5C?V. 
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I8«.,  bidng,  at  an  average,  a little  less  than  30/.  a year 
to  each  Individual.  There  are  7 schools,  G of  which 
are  luptnirted  by  the  school  fees  (which  average  3d.  per 
week),  and  one  maintained  by  a fixed  salary  p^d  bv  the 
company;  4 libraries,  one  of  which  is  attached 'to  a 
Sunday-school : and  two  ulacea  of  worship,  one  connected 
with  tne  establtshed  church,  the  other  belonging  to  a 
sect  of  Presbyterian  dlaoenlers.  {Sem  Hlatut.  Account  q/ 
ScoUandt  part  xvi. ) 

CATTAHO,  a town  of  the  Austrian  states,  rap. 
clrc.  of  same  name,  at  the  S.B.  extremity  of  the  Guinh 
or  Bocca  di  Cettaro,  310  m.  S.B.  Zara ; lat.  48°  V/  W* 
N.,  long.  18°  4G^  16"  B.  Pop.  about  400a  It  la  walled, 
and  It  larther  defended  by  a fort  built  on  an  adjoining 
eminence.  Htreeta  narrow,  dark,  and  gloomy.  Not- 
withstanding Us  small  site,  it  has  a cathedral,  a collegiate 
church,  17  other  R.  Cath.  churches  and  chapels,  a Greek 
church,  6 convents,  and  an  hospital.  It  Is  the  seat  of 
tbo  adrolnistradon  of  the  circle  and  of  a bishop,  and 
has  a government  bigh-achool.  The  harbour  Is  one  of 
the  best  In  the  Adriatic.  At  its  mouth  there  are  two 
rocks  dividing  the  entrance  into  three  separate  channels, 
two  of  which  admit  the  largest  ships.  Internally  the 
gulph  Is  spacious  and  secure,  though  little  frequented  by 
shipping.  The  trade  of  Cattaro  U chiefly  with  the 
'I'urkiah  dlstr.  of  Montonegro.  The  vicinity  Is  very 
picturesque ; but  from  being  surrounded  on  tnree  sides 
by  mountains.  Cattaro  has  this  disadvantage,  — that  the 
sun  rises  an  hour  later  and  Is  lost  an  hour  earlier  than  in 
most  other  places.  The  district  of  (^ttaro  was  the  smt 
of  a Roman  colony  ; but  the  town  Itself  only  dates  fkum 
tbe  6th  century.  It  has  suffered  much  from  earthquakes, 
especially  In  loC3  and  1667.  It  was  long  the  cap.  of  a 
small  republic,  which,  falling  into  deU,  placed  itself 
under  the  froveniment  of  Venice  on  the  single  eunditlon 
of  having  its  debts  paid.  Previously  to  the  trv*nty  of 
Tilsit  this  town  was  for  some  time  in  the  occupation  of 
the  Russians.  (Ocs/rrr.  h'at.  /.'nrycl.  / Jdattc-Brun; 
Diet,  titograpkique,  Ac.) 

CATTEGAT,  or  KATTEGAT,  a portion  of  the  N. 
Sea,  or  of  the  Baltic,  between  Jutland  and  Sweden.  (5cc 
Baltic.) 

CATBUL,  or  CABVL  (an.  Aria,  AraektMia,  Ar.). 
an  extensive  region  of  Centr.  Asia,  formerly  the  erntru 
of  apowerfril  kingdom  reaching  from  Meshed  to  C.'uh- 
mere,  and  from  the  Gxus  to  the  ocean,  but  now  com- 
prising only  the  country  between  lat.  and  37°  N., 
and  long.  s9°  SO*  and  ^2^  F.. ; and  divided  Into  pmr 
rhiefshlps.  Independent  of  each  other,  vis.  those  of  its 
nrlncipol  cities,  L’aiibul.  Peshawer,  Candahar,  and  Herat. 
C'aubul,  in  its  extended  sense,  includes  tbe  greater 

KrUon  of  Aflrghanlstan,  Seistan  (an.  Drangiann),  and 
westan,  with  parts  of  Khorassan,  Caufirlstan  itoe  Ko- 
histan),  and  Lahore:  length  and  breadth  each  about 
GOOra. 

The  pop.  was  estimated  by  Mr.BIphtiutone,  la  1809,  at 
about  14  millions,  or-* 

Aflkhans  4,300.000  Persians  and  Tadjiks  1,500, ooq 
Beloocbei  1,000,000  Hindoos,  Juts,  Ac.  5.700.000 
Tartars  1,200,000  Miscellaneous  tribes  300,000 
But  this  estimate  is  believed  to  have  been  too  high  when 
it  was  framed  ; and  since  that  period  civil  wars  and  fo- 
reign conquests  have  deprived  Caubul  of  the  provs.  of  Be- 
loochlstan,  SIndc,  Moiiltan,  Damaun,  Cashmere,  Balkh, 
Ac,  and  have  dlmlnUhod  the  pop.  to  little  more  than  the 
Affjshan  portion.  At  present  besides  the  cities  already 
named,  tbe  chief  towns  are,  Ghlxnee,  Dooshak,  and 
Furrah. 

The  N.  and  R.  portion  of  Caubul  is  a lofrv  table-Iamt, 
Its  mountains  belonging  to  the  Hindoo  Kooso  (or  ItxUan 
Caucasus),  and  two  of  Us  ofikets,  vie.  the  Solimaun  and 
Paropamlaan  ranges.  The  Koosh  mountain,  about  long. 
69°  K.,  ^ves  Its  name  to  (he  rann  which  extends  from 
it  both  w.  and  R.,  and  beyond  the  Indus  Is  continuous 
with  the  Himalaya,  running  generally  S.W.  to  N.F.., 
and  In  the  Kohlstan  forming  the  N.  boundary  of  C’aubul. 
Between  long.  79°  and  72°  It  makes  a rrm.irkable  curve 
to  the  S.,  op^slte  to  which  the  Bolor-Tagh  (or  cloudy 
mountains)  unites  with  or  approaches  it,  from  Budiikh- 
shan  on  the  N.  The  hlgh^t,  as  well  as  the  most  S. 
point  of  this  curve.  Is  uparcntly  a motmtalo,  railed 
t^nd,  or  Kooner,  near  long.  71°.  where  the  Affghans 
believe  the  ark  to  have  rested  after  the  deluge  ; a tra- 
dition current,  bowerer,  rc«pccting  the  Tukhtc  Sull- 
maim  also.  The  Koosh  is  covered  inth  perpetual  snow  ; 
Us  pc^s  are  visiblo  from  narirki,  India,  and  even  T.sr- 
tory.  and  one  of  them,  measured  hr  Sir  \.  Ilurnet,  was 
found  to  be  20,493  ft.  high.  Mr.  klphinstone  obscrvi-d 
at  Peshawer  three  infrri(3r  mountain  ranges,  progress- 
ively decreasing  In  height  beneath  the  former;  the  de. 
scriptlon  of  w hich  will  serve,  he  savs.  to  give  an  Ide.'t  of 
tlie  rest  of  the  Koosh  chain  : the  lowest  range  was  des- 
titute of  snow,  and  its  sides  were  clothed  wlili  fon>iits  of 
nine,  onk,  and  wild  olive,  Furopoan  fnilts  and  flowers, 
fvrii,  oixl  cleg.»nt  shrub:.  The  t<*i « of  the  s«?cnnd  ratijm 
ore  covered  with  snow,  and  tl«e  thUd  arc  so  to  half  their 
O o li 
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kri^ht.  On  tho  hi»;h  central  ranpc  Mr.  Elnblnttonc  arj,  iumI  evcrpting  It,  thorp  Ii  no  rlrer  which  it  ooC 
otMorrod  that  “ »n  dimiitutinn  in  the  »no«  could  be  per*  fordable  thmu^fhout  iti  courae  for  the  {rreatrr  part  of 
celvetl  tn  any  part  In  the  ni4inth  of  June,  when  the  tber*  (he  year.  Tho  principal  of  tlte  minor  rivera  are  tho 
mometer  In  tho  plain  of  Penhawer  was  at  113^  h'ahr.”  C'auUiil.  Helmumi,  Furrah-Kood,  and  1.4>ra.  ’I'he  only 
The  Koh*i*IlnlM  raiiKo.  t^rtwt'vn  Caubul  aitd  Uitumian,  lake  of  any  Importance  is  that  of  Sei»tao,  or  Zurrah 
Is  the  continuation  W.  of  tlvr  Kuosh  ; but  lU  (*('11111  arc  thH  {Aria  /’afuj),  which  receives  the  waters  uf  the  lielmund 
ao  lofty,  pruliably  not  more  tliau  litjmu  ft.  {Jturrus,  111  {Ktyrmwder). 

303.),  allnough  “ corered  with  •.ternai  snow  for  a con*  Ine  ('hemre  varies  wUh  the  etcratioa  i the  tempera- 
siderable  dislaiire  beneath  their  summits.”  The  passes  tore  is  much  hifiher  at  Feshaaer  and  t'andahar  than  at 
of  Haieeguk  and  KAbni  on  this  ranpe  ars;  respertlreiy  Caubul  and  Ghiznee;  but.  ircncraily  (|*eaking.  the  ase- 
)2,4bti  and  13.000  ft.  above  the  sea  \ tbo  other  passes  are  ra^c  beat  uf  tbe  year  does  not  equal  that  of  liKlia.  nor 
none  more  than  9, <>00  ft.  In  helglit,  and  all.  without  the  odd  th.-u  of  r'A^land.  At  Caubul  the  snow  lies  on 
eaception,  are  free  fr<Hn  snow  l>>  tiie  end  of  June.  In  tlie  Kfound  for  five  miMitiis,  and  Bmnes  found  Uie 
the  defiles  the  road  often  winds  at  tlte  base  of  a mu-  thennumeter  sPxNt  no  higher  than  G4^  Kahr.  during 
ral  precipleo,  rising  to  3,bno  or  3,U>0  ft.  per()etHlleuUrly,  the  hottest  jx-rlod  of  the  day  in  the  month  of  Way. 
and  in  one  part,  called  l)ura*U2undan,  or  the  ” Valley  The  prevailing  winds  througivtut  Caubul  are  wcsleriy. 
of  the  Duugeon,”  the  helgiit  Is  such  as  to  excluds'  The  rains  Itrought  by  (hr  S.W.  tnoosex  us  are  much 
the  sun  at  Diamday;  at  Ui«  height  of  ft.,  how-  dimiidstxHt  in  (H>wer  by  (be  time  they  reach  the  N.K. 

ever,  the  ground  lu  some  parts  is  plouglied  when  the  part  of  the  country,  where  (be  rainy  season  is  limited  l«i 
suow  disappears,  ih<*  grain  sown  in  May  being  re-iped  a month  of  cloudy  wcalher,  and  occasional  sbowers. 
Ill  ()ctut*er.  Tbc  ranges  K.  of  the  Kuh-l-llaha  are  At  C'andahar  the  iuHiienre  of  (his  monsoon  is  not  felt  ir« 
much  inferior  hi  height,  and  often  free  from  snow,  but  the  least  degree:  at  Cautiul  there  Is  un  regular  wet 
rise  from  the  plainii  of  Uatkh  in  abold  and  iirecipltous  lino,  seaMiOi  but  showers  are  ftrequent  at  all  times  of  tho 
3.3<ib  It.  high.  Ttic  valley  (d  Uie  t'aiubui  river  se(Mkratcs  Tear,  as  In  KnglaDd.  At  Peshawer,  by  tbc  first  week  in 
|be  Koi)«h  from  the  Tevra  mountains,  » hlch  run  in  a )ia*  March,  peach  and  plum  trees  begio  to  blossom,  and  by 
rallel  directluii,  drerr-aung  In  site  to  the  K. ; but  in  tiK'ir  the  end  of  that  month  are  in  full  foltace  ; from  July  to 
higher  parts  arecoven-d  with  per].>etuaJ  snow,  andare  rer-  Ssqgr.  the  u rather  is  rlnmly;  the  winter  lasts  from  thu 
tmiily  as  much  as  l.S.otl  ft.  high,  (^unscr,  II.  lofi.)  The  Later  month  till  Feb.  Caubol  generally  is  hraltliy  ; thw 
SuUiiiRun  range  cuinmeures  wUii  the  Sufued*Koh,  S.  most  prevalent  diseases  arc  fevers,  imalbonx,  an^  uph- 
of  tbe  Caubul  valley ; aerms  which  it  may  be  considered  thalinia.  Sir  A.  Burnes  found  the  InbanltaiUs  of  the 
as  coimecting  iiM'li  » lib  the  Koo«b,  by  means  of  cross  KiK>sh,  at  lO.OUO  ft.  above  the  sea,  otUtc  free  from  goUrr, 
ranges,  causing  many  cascsdei  ami  acvllviites  in  the  bed  so  conim«m  in  the  lower  ranges  of  tne  Himalaya 
of  tiic  river.  This  range  streiehes  from  nearly  34^  to  frcu/ogg  4nd  Mnscro/i.— A core  of  granite,  and  rcwtlng 
31<^X.  lat.,  where  it  becomes  cnimeebni  with  (Vte  high  onltadwp  lied  of  sUtc,  arc  tbe  prominent  geological 
talde-land  of  Kelat  iHel'Michislan).  It  i«  mg  so  high  as  features  or  the  Koosh:  the  slate  brmalloii  iru-ludes 
the  Kixvsh  : Its  |>rincif>al  points  are  tho  bufiicvi-Kon,  nr  gneiss,  mica,  and  cUy-slatc.  chlorite,  carbonate  uf  liuie, 
" White  Mmuitain,”  and  tho  Tukhtc  Solimaun,  nr  and  quarts;  gneiss  generally  occupying  Uie  lower  |Hir* 
•*  I'hroue  of  Solomon,”  the  last  near  Ut.  3l‘^.3U'K.:  lam.  The  Solimoun  chWn  is  composed  of  a hard  black 
the  former  It  always  covered  with  snow,  and  the  lat*  stone;  its  acrntn|iAuyiug  ranges  on  tiie  H.  of  .vn 
ter  so  for  three  itionlhi  lu  the  year.  Between  these  tHpiallv  hard  n*d  stone,  and  a friatile  grey  sandstone : 
two  points  this  range  derreascs  consideraiily  in  height,  (lie  h(Us  between  Herat  and  DcMishak  ('onsist  partly  of 
r«tx-cially  where  it  is  intersected  by  (he  tlormit  river,  .amianl  reddish  and  black  rock,  streaked  « it h ore.  and 
'I'iie  Kolimaun  chain  has  several  parallel  rldgi^v,  atid  | partly  of  grcjwarke  slate.  Iron,  leoif.  ro|>(ier,  anti* 
giiet  ofT  many  latur.d  and  other  ranges,  ev(ieriaUy  a rc>  inoiiy,  tin,  sine,  Ac.,  are  ft>und  in  varioU5i  parts  of  iIhi 
mark  tide  (H>e  the  S.W'..  I'lctuding  tiic  Klmjeh  Amram  mountain  region,  aiid  10  or  13  lead  mines  near  Ban- 
hills  ; abr.iad  range,  though  of  no  gre.'U  altitude,  whtrh  | mi.ui,  and  elsewhere,  .treworked  t j^ld  is  washed  down 
ap|N‘ars  to  join  tiic  tnlile-Ltnd  of  K(  lot.  On  the  K.  a high  | by  the  rivers  thal  come  from  tiie  HiiidiMi  Koush  ; (herv 
and  broad  r.angv>,  alMiunding  in  salt,  passes  nlT  near  tiie  ' arc  extensive  de(>osi(v  of  sulphur  in  Seistan,  at  Cohut, 
'I'eera  uiximtMius.arroK  tlie  Indus,  into  the  I'linj-ih,  with  .\c  : coal,  naplitha,  and  (M*troleum,  are  met  with  in  tiic 
a S.K.  (iirtH'lioii.  Tlio  Paropainisan  moimt.mis  (for  latter  lUitrict ; salt  in  the  K.  port  of  tlie  C'luntry.  both  in 
whicii  as  a whole  there  is  no  modern  name)  <htu{'>  a »|irliigs  and  It^s ; and  saUfHrtrc  U prvcurrsl  from  Uie  soil 
large  spare  of  country,  exlemling  3.'«<i  m.  K.  to  W'..  and  in  Toaiiy  places. 

2<>b  m.  S',  to  .S. ; W . of  the  Kouvh,  and  between  tlie  Mwy  of  the  forest  trees,  and  roost  of  tbe  finer  ftviils 
Itelimuid  river  and  TiMitWi-uo.  They  are  a tii.ae  of  of  I'.tifope  grow  wild.  The  timber  In  the  mountain 
tnountams.ditficuit  of  arce>s.  and  little /rc4{«iented;  their  region  consists  rhieflr  of  pine.  oak.  cttUr,  gigantic 
K.  portion  is  ridd,  nigged,  and  iiarren,  although  iiowliere  cv  press,  aivl  w ild  olive:  the  Hindoo  Koosb  is  destitute 
covered  with  iktim-iiiaI  snow:  In  the  W.  tlu-y  r.intain  ofwti.Mi,  and  in  many  i-laces  of  verdure.  Smne  ol  tlio 
rather  wider  Valleys,  and  arc  somew  tiut  )h  tter  rultivaiiHi.  hills  |iro.iuce  the  Itlrci*.  holly,  hazel,  mastir,  Ac.,  the 
Their  gre.i(e*t  dedivity  Is  on  the  N.  side,  from  which  wild  vine.  Iwrbctry.  blackberry,  and  many  other  bushes 
tliey  send  oir  several  ran.:es  towards  Balkli  ^ tho  stu|>c  tN-aring  rslHdc  berries;  the  valleys  abound  with  exten- 
of  tlie  wliole  tract  Is  low.irils  the  \S' . live  orrtiards,  jiariiculariy  of  apricot-trees ; tiie  oilier 

'I'lio  Koosh.colhvtUcly  called  the  Caubul  Kolilstan. or  trees  moat  common  on  the  (daliu  are  tbc  nmlbcrrv-. 
'*  Land  of  Mountains,”  lontains,  in  iu  iiighcr  rang*-s,  a tamarisk,  plane,  willow,  |>o(>lar,  Ac.  The  assafretida 
rmmb'r  of  narrow  valleys;  in  its  lower  (Hirlions  the  plant  grows  luxuriantly  at  an  eh'v:«tion  of  T.fXH)  ft.  ; 
voiioys  are  of  some  size ; Mr.  HI|>hlnstone  calling  them  hemltick.  fennel,  (»eyi]>ennint,  nettles,  and  other  such 
*•  nUius.”  Many  (j(*cn  laliTally  into  the  valley  of  Cautml,  nlaiiU.  common  In  Kur(i(>c.  arc  equally  romroon  In  Uic 
wfiich  ucrtiiurs  the  spai  u between  the  Indian  Caucasus  higher  parts  of  C'aubul,  with  a profusion  of  roses,  pop. 
and  tbe  Soii  ti.tim  ai«l  Tocra  tiunmtaiiis,  .and  which  in  pies,  hyannlhs.  iessamines,  Ac.  The  vegetation  of  the 
S(Miie  pla»'e»i  is  35  m.  wide.  The  luirrow  oUlii,  «r  valley  low  land*  R(iprnxlmates  more  to  that  of  India  ; and.  on 
of  the  Swaut  river,  is  well  watered ; yielus  two  harvests  descending  Into  them,  (he  contrast  with  the  country 
uf  most  surts  of  gi.iiii;  and  abounds  in  orchards,  mul*  Just  passed,  is  so  striking  tiiat  It  is  thus  adverted  to  by 
berry  gardens, anti  pl.iue*trcet:  utliers  nre  by  no  means  the  F.mperor  UatMT,  in  his  rnmmentaries:— **  I saw 
so  wiile  or  (uodurtive,  and  are  often  linundisl  hy  a aiiotiicr  world.  The  grass,  the  birds,  the  tree*,  the 
number  of  narrow  glens.  I'here  are  many  fertile  and  aiiimaU.  and  the  tribes  of  men : all  was  new  I 1 was 
weil*w.tU'red  valleys  on  both  siUet  the  Ssdimaun  range.  astonished. ” 

B^xidcs  tiioss’  of  (he  desert,  which  extend  over  (lie  S.  Lions  of  a small  iqvecles  are  saki  to  hare  bewn  found  In 
and  W.  parts  of  CaulKil.  tiicre  are  many  extensive  ami  the  htlW  cmititry  about  Caubul ; Uger*  are  met  trlth  in 
productive  plains:  that  uf  Frshawer,  about  3A  in,  in  must  of  the  wooded  tracts;  wolves.  h>enas.  jackals,  wild 
diam..  Is  well  watered;  Us  stream*  fringed  wftli  willow*  dogs,  tho  elk,  and  variciu*  other  kinds  of  deer,  wild  sheep 
and  i-unarlsks : and  has  numerous  garden*  nud  orchards  ami  goiits,  on  the  K.  hills  ; the  wiitl  as*  In  (lie  desert; 
scattered  over  It : the  latter  contain  a profusion  of  apple,  foxes,  iiaree,  porcupines.  Ichncumoiis,  ferrets.  Ac.,  aro 
plum,  peach,  (tear,  quince,  and  jKiinegr.uiato  trrvs.  also  found,  lllrit*  are  verymiinerou*.  and  Inrhnle  several 
I'he  greater  part  of  this  )<tain  is  highly  cultivated  and  kinds  uf  eagles,  hawks,  and  other  birds  of  prey  ; herons, 
irrigated  by  canals,  Ac.,  and  the  uncultivateil  parts  cranes,  wild  fowl,  and  gome,  in  plenty  ; doves,  magpies. 
Covered  with  a thick  elastic  sod.  scarcely  equalled,  thruohes,  nightln^les.  Ac. : parrot*  and  birds  of  rich 
cxrc(*l  in  F.ngiand  : its  villages  are  generally  large,  very  plumage  are  lounA  only  In  the  K.  Turtles  and  tortolset 
clean  and  neat,  and  surroumb'd  w ith  poves  of  date,  are  numerous  ; then- ore  no  crorndilek  in  (he  rivers  ; the 
|Mfpui.  tamarisk,  Ac.  The  valley  of  Cautiul  encloses  snakes  are  mostly  harmless.  Large  scorpions  infest  Fevh- 
some  small  plain*,  of  which  that  of  Jcilakbad  is  tlie  awer:  mosquitoes. excejit  in  Seistan.  are  less  (rouhlesoino 
principal.  Most  of  the  cities  ami  large  towns  are  In  than  In  India;  targe  filchi*  of  locust*  are  rare,  but  occa- 
lertUc  (dains : one  of  great  luxuriance  surrounds  Her.xt ; sbmally  cause  a famine  in  Khorossan. 
and  the  site  of  Furrali,  and  other  pJoce*  in  the  W..  a*  Harrs  qf  .Vn*.— .The  Afftflians,  who  call  themselves 
well  a*  the  banks  of  the  Helmund.  se*nn  •*  nrh  oases  in  Pooililoon.  liear  a ronsidrrable  rewemblanre  to  the  Jews  ; 
the  midst  of  a waste.”  The  «b‘*ert  In  Sel»t-\n.  (iiinusier.  and,  though  they  ronsider  it  n reproach  to  lie  ralbxl  Jews, 
and  Shorawuk.  has  .in  ni-d<  :uied  biundorv.  and  often  they  claim  dest'ent  from  n son  of  Saul.  Mr  \V.  Jonea 
encroa*  lies  ou  the  h.ibftaide  country.  and  Sir  A.  Hume*  contend  for  their  Jew  ish  origin;  Mr, 

Tlie  la.(os  furmv,  iur  a short  distance,  the  R.  bound-  | F.iphinstoue  diM.'redits  it.  They  are  divided  into  a Dua- 
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b^r  of  lrlbe«.  at  war  wUh  carh  other, 
those  In  tho  E.  of  I'AUbul.  ami  each  under  the  authoritv 
of  a chief,  who,  however,  is  usnaily  assisted  bv  a enum  H 
(Jirr^M),  coBsistiiiK  of  tho  h««ds  of  U>o  tribe.  Mr.  Ei|<hin> 
stone  conceives  thrir  political  rondilkun  to  licar  a strung 
analogy  to  that  of  the  Scottish  clans,  in  frtrmcr  times; 
but  the  genius  of  the  Afghans  is  ruure  decidedi)’  repiibii* 
can  ; they  resist  erer>'  ciicr^iachnnent  of  their  rulers, 
and  have  a boldneai  and  elevation  of  character  un> 
kuowQ  to  ™<Kt  other  .Asiatic  nations.  They  arc  Mo- 
hammedans of  tlie  .*MX)uite  sect,  but  U'c  the  IVrsioo 
alphabK : their  literature  bears  a similarity  to  that  of 
the  Persians;  but  it  has  a superior  dignity  and  refine- 
tnent,  and  in  many  n'spects  is  not  unlike  Uiat  of  Europe. 
The  Affghans  are  noipit able,  and  tolerant  in  religion ; but 
extremdr  superstitious  and  addicted  to  astrulugy,  divin- 
atiun,  alchymy,  Ac.  They  are  plunderers  by  prufession  ; 
in  the  W.  they  live  in  tents,  in  the  K.  la  Axed  habltatioos: 
only  a few  of  them  reside  in  the  Urge  towns.  Their  cliief 
amusi‘mcnts  are  tho  chase,  feasting,  songs  and  recita- 
tions : they  have  sUves,  hut  traffic  very  little  Id  them. 
( Fur  further  parUemtart,  see  ArruHSMsTAN.; 

The  P.tmauks  and  liaxaurehs.  two  races  of  Tartar  origin, 
although  lulag  dialects  of  the  PersUa  tongue,  luhablt  the 
ParcMiamisan  mountains.  The  Klmauks,  a ho  are  divided 
iuto  four  principal  tribes.  subdivldiHl  into  numerous  clans, 
each  govemeil  l^'  iu  chief,  occupy  the  lower  ports  of  the 
cotintry.  brtw<>en  ('aubul  city  sli^  Vlerat;  Mr.  Elphln- 
•tune  estimated  their  Dumber  at  about  45(J,b(X).  in  war 
they  are  ferocious  and  cruel : they  retain  many  Mogul 
customs,  mixed  with  others  of  Persian  origin  ; thev  live 
almost  entirely  in  camps,  and  use  the  same  kind  of  food 
as  the  Afghans,  with  the  addition  of  horte-fiesh  and 
bread  of  an  oily  kind  of  mit.  They  cultivate  wheat,  barley, 
and  miili^  ; keep  many  slieeu,  and  rear  a small  but  active 
breed  of  horses  : they  are  Mohammcd.tns  of  the  Sixmite 
sect.  The  Haiaurehs  have  been  estimated  at  about 
a:iO,oOO ; iliey  bihabit  a higher  region  than  the  Limauks. 
a cold  and  steriic  country,  where  little  com  can  be  grown  : 
their  sheep,  oxen,  horses,  and  llie  produee  of  the  diose. 
furnish  them  with  their  prliiiipal  articles  of  food  ; sugar 
and  salt  are  the  forei^  commodities  most  in  ilrmand 
amongst  them.  They  live  In  villages  of  tlialchid  houses, 
ami  are  divided  into  dilTerentclaiis.  cunstaiitly  at  war  with 
each  other,  and  each  governed  bv  an  alisulute  chief.  'J‘he 
lla2aurt.‘hs  have  strung  Tartar  matures,  ami  many  simi- 
larities in  customs,  dress.  Ac.  with  tiie  Uxbeks ; the 
women,  who  are  frequently  good-looking,  possess  an 
unexampled  license  and  ascendancy  over  their  hu»- 
bunda  l1>eM  people  are  poAsioiiate.  Acklo.  and  caprI- 
rinus ; but  couversable,  hospiuhic.  anti  very  fontl  of 
music,  recitation,  visiting,  and  othi-r  sociable  kinds  of 
anuieouienl.  Many  of  them  are  performers  on  a guitar, 
p»icts,  and  HnwarrUatori.  'J'liry  bidong  to  the  sect 
of  All.  The  Tadjiks,  or  Taujik*  (j<y  HogHAas).  are 
probably  descendants  of  the  nriginid  Persian  inhab.  of 
tiic  couutry,  and  of  the  Arabs  who  conquered  it  in  the 
first  century  afU-r  the  Hegira.  They  live  mostly  in  aad 
round  tho  larger  bjwns,  and  every  where  reside  in  fixed 
halduiUms,  having  ndlU-d  einploymeati.  They  are 
xeatous  SiK>nc«s,  mild. sober,  peacfaiile, and  industrious; 
and  assimilate  much  oiorewiih  the  Afghans  than  their 
brethren  of  Uokhara  do  with  the  I'sheks.  Tlie  Tailjiks 
are  most  numerous  towards  the  W.  of  Caubul ; as  the 
llindkees  (Hindoos,  Juts.  Sindhuu,  Ac.)  are  towards  the 
K.  The  Ilindcxjs  arc,  however,  to  he  met  with  alt  over 
the  country,  rhiefiv  as  money -rhangrrs.  tradesmen,  Ac. ; 
they  are  mostly  of'thc  Kshastrha  or  military  caste.  The 
KuxsiUuslit'S.  or  Persian  Toorks.  inhabit  the  towns  : the 
lU'luurhcs  are  generally  almost  cotifincd  to  the  S. : there 
ore  about  V.UOU  Arab  families,  Ix'sldes  .\rmi-niam,  Ahys- 
sinians,  European  Turks,  Jews,  Caubrs,  Ac., amongst  the 
population. 

dgri'ctif/iirr.— There  are  five  classes  of  culUratori  — 
1st,  proprietors,  who  cultivate  their'  own  land;  2d. 
tenants,  who  |>ay  a fixed  rent  in  money,  or  a proportion 
of  tho  produce;  3d,  Airagwrs,  or  metayers;  4th,  liirotl 
l.ibourers  ; .Mb,  rrV/rnu,  who  cultivate  their  lords'  lands 
without  wages.  The  larwls  are  more  ei^ually  divIJed  In 
Caubul  than  in  most  countries,  and  the  arst  < iass.orthat 
of  small  proprietors,  is  very  large,  os  by  the  Mohamux^lou 
law  every  man's  estate  is  at  his  death  diiitleU  equally 
amongst  nls  sons.  The  class  of  tenants  is  not  numerous. 
Leases  are  generally  from  I Co  A years,  and  the  rent 
varies  from  l-IdUi  |>art  to  half  the  produce;  the  land- 
lord generally  providing  the  seed,  rattle,  and  farm  im- 
lements.  l^teurcrs  are  principally  employnl  by  the 
HZgwrs  ; they  are  fed  and  clothed  by  thrir  employers, 
and  paid  for  U montiis'  work  about  3U  rupees.  The 
riV/emi  are  many  of  them  of  futeign  descent,  and  al- 
ways attached  to  tho  service  of  some  master  ; they  ore 
sub;<-ct  to  taxation,  and  even  dc.ith-punishroent  from 
their  lord,  but  have  the  privilege  of  removing  from  the 
service  of  one  master  to  another : they  are  most  numerous 
amongst  the  Eusnfsjrs  and  other  Afghan  tribes  in  tho 
N.E.  There  are  two  harvests  in  the  year  ; one  cr'jp.  'wi  • 
sisliog  of  rice,  intHct,  Joicttne,  mai2e,&c.,  is  sown  u tho 


spring,  and  rrai>«si  in  autumn  ; the  oilier,  which  consisU 
of  wheat,  htrley,  U>gumes.  Ac.,  is  sown  at  the  end  of 
autumn,  and  n*np(d  in  summer.  Riccis  grown  in  moH 
parts  of  the  country,  but  whiwt  is  the  common  food 
of  the  people:  barley  is  usually  given  to  horses.  Tho 
vegetables  and  pouherbs  of  Europe  and  India  are  culti- 
ratid  largely,  e«|Kx.'lally  turnips  and  carrots  ; melons, 
cucumlx'rs,  Ac.,  are  ahuudontly  grown  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  tow  ns  : and  ginger,  turmeric,  and  the  sugar- 
cane in  the  K. ; hut  the  Utter  phinl  U coufimd  to  rich 
pLUiis,  and  must  of  the  sugar,  as  well  as  the  cotbui,  used  in 
Caubul  Is  brought  frum  India.  The  palma  Christ!, 
lesamum,  mustard.  Ac.,  arc  grown  fur  the  take  of  their 
oil ; tobacw  is  cultivated  in  most  parts  ; madder  alrouiids 
in  the  W. ; and  Caubul  furnishes  to  India  its  chief  supply 
of  that  article : lucenie  and  other  artifii-lal  grasses  are 
sown  for  the  cattle.  Much  of  Uic  land  fit  for  culture  has 
been  brought  into  that  state  by  irrig-xtions  undertaken  by 
Individuals  singly,  cw  asscKiatid  fur  the  purpose.  Culti- 
vable land  in  C-iubul  is  genoralh'  valued  at  from  !)  to  13 
years'  purchase.  Irrigation  is  rm'i'ted  by  R>cant  of  canals 
und  sulderraneous  conduits,  beneath  the  slo]Mij  of  hills, 
teniuxl  cuur/irx,  w hich  are  common  in  Tersia.  The  plough 
is  heavier  and  makes  dce«>er  furrow  s than  tliat  of  Inalo,  hut 
still  only  empluysone  irafr  of  ox<m.  All  i>  sown  broad- 
cast ; ojul  drill  husbairdry  is  unknow  n.  The  place  of  a har- 
row it  supplied  1^  a ]>Unk  dragged  over  the  field,  on  which 
a roan  stands.  The  sickle  is  the  only  Instrument  w«d  fur 
reaping.  The  fiaJI  it  unknown  ; and  the  com  is  trorldco 
nnt  by  oxen,  or  forced  out  by  a frame  of  wooil  filled 
with  braiK'lies.  on  which  a man  sits,  and  is  dragged  over 
the  straw  by  cattle.  It  Is  wlnnowrd  by  being  thr«>wu 
against  the  wind,  and  when  clc-ancd.  Is  kc{it  iu  hampi'rs 

K stored  with  mud,  uiUiaked  carlheu  pots,  ax>d  coarse 
r-cloth  Iwgi. 

For  grinding  the  com,  windmills  are  used  In  the  W., 
but  these  are  verv  diflerent  from  unrs,  for  the  Sails  aro 
iiulde,  and  tlKTcIs  an  u|j<.'nitig  in  the  erection  to  admit 
(he  wind.  Water^miilU  are  not  unknown  ; but  handniills 
arc  most  generally  used.  The  manure  emnloyed  is  com- 
posetl  of  (lung,  straw,  ashes,  Ac.,  but  the  aung  of  cainets 
is  carefully  avoided,  llnru's  are  employid  in  ploughing 
only  by  the  Klmauks;  in  Svlst;m  tanieli  perform  this 
work.  '1‘liere  arc*  nn  carts.  The  horses  of  Her.d  aro 
viTV  fine.  .umI  somew  hat  slmlhar  to  tho  Arabhin  brerd  ; 
ami  tliereis  a strong  and  useful  bicedof  |Kmics,e«iM*cially 
about  D.iumoean.  .^Iules  prcfcralrle  to  (how  of  India; 
hut  cameU,  and  droim'ibtries  mostly  are  u.sed  for 

carriage,  ‘llic  ox  re*nnbies  that  uf  India  ; sheep  chiefly 
of  the  bnkid.tailed  kind;  and  tlic  goats,  which  ore  nu- 
merous, have  often  long  and  tortuous  horns.  The  grey- 
hounds and  pointers  are  excellent.  A great  numlx-r  of 
horses  are  annually  sold  in  the  S.  and  \V.  of  India,  under 
the  name  of  Cauhul  and  Caiidah&f  breeds  ; but  no  horses 
are  hred  in  Urge  numbers  in  Caubul,  nor  aro  those  of 
Candaiiar  exiK^rttHl  in  anv  quaritlty. 

Tratif.—^  FT/H/rH.  — The  |iriiiclp.il  foreign  trade  1* 
with  Imlia,  IVrsU,  and  T(M>rislstan : the  exj^orts  to  tho 
flrst-tiamed  country  are  principally  horses  and  poides: 
furs,  sliauit.  chints ; ni.'utder.  a»safu>tlda,  tobacco,  end 
fruits  : (hose  to  Toorki«(an  are  sluswis,  turbans,  chintz, 
w hite  cloth,  indigo,  and  other  Indian  produce  : to  Persia 
the  same  articles,  with  the  carpets  of  Herat.  The  UttiT- 
nomrd  article,  with  woollens,  furs,  madder,  chec»e.  and 
some  plece-gimds,  ore  sent  from  the  \V.  to  the  E-  provi.  ; 
and  Dlsawupuur  ami  Mooltaa  cloths,  silk,  cotton,  and 
imlign.  are  sent  back  in  return.  Iron.  s;dt,  alum,  sulphur, 
and  the  other  natural  produce,  are  also  exported. 

/rnporfs.  — From  India  are  coarse  cotton  cloths,  worn 
liy  (he  moss  of  the  people  ; miulins,  silks,  ami  bna'nde ; 
indigo,  in  grc.it  quantities  ; ivory,  chalk,  bamboos,  wax, 
tin,  saodal-wood,  sug.tr,  and  spices : from  ToorkUtan 
horses,  gold,  and  silver  ; cotniiiual,  broad  cIrAh,  and 
tinsel : rast-inm  pots,  cutlery,  hardware,  and  other  Eu- 
ropean articles,  from  Russia,  eni  Bokhara.  Silks,  cottons, 
embroidery, and  Indian  cliiiiU, come  from  Persia;  slaves 
from  -Arabia  and  Abyssinia  ; silks,  satins,  tea.  ytircclain, 
dyes,  and  (he  precious  metals,  from  tho  ( hinese  do- 
ndnions ; aud  dates  and  cocoa-nuts  from  BeluoehKUn. 
The  merchant  I axe  chiefly  Tadjiks,  Persians,  or  AtTglious, 
and  llindkees  in  tho  E. ; but  no  AfT;:ban  ever  keeps  a 
shop,  nr  exercises  any  handicrafr  (rode.  Caubul  is  (ho 
great  mart  for  the  trade  with  Toorkiston;  Peshawer  fur 
that  with  the  Punjal) ; and  Condoliar  and  Herat  fur  that 
with  Persia.  The  dUincmbennLmt  of  the  kingdom  has 
had  no  ill  cfT.-ct  upon  commerce  generally;  the  pro- 
duce of  the  town  duties  of  t aubul  city  rote  l-4(h  be- 
twci'n  1H2D  and  l>^3.'»,  without  any  fresh  imposts.  The 
demand  for  Brltffth  m.-mufactures  has  Increased  lomiich 
loUi-rly,  that  Russia,  which  before  IMIG  Mipplled  a gre;U 
many  articles,  now  only  semis  nankeen  ami  brood  chintz, 
of  a descrh'tion  n«>t  manufartured  in  Britain,  Into  the 
market.  The  greater  part  of  (hr  traile  between  Imlia, 
C.'uibiil,  and  Bokhara.  Is  conducteil  I>y  the  I.<dianees,  a 
pastoral  triltc  of  Afighans,  oBen  of  considerable  wealth. 
Almut  l.tYlO  roimd-Uinds  of  ludi.ni  g«<^s  are  annually 
consumed  in  Caubul.  TheCaulaii  nn.-rchantsliave  iatlcrly 
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begun  to  fr»v^ucnl  the  Annual  fairt  on  the  l*orilen  of  the 
fiui>iian  dommions,  aiut  mo«t  of  the  Uu^tian  trmic  with 
Bokhara  hai  fallen  into  their  hand*.  Sir  A.  Bumei 
remark!,  that  were  lurh  fldr*  to  be  ettabUihed  on  our 
N.  W.  frontier,  and  encouragement  giren  to  the  Lohanee 
merchant*,  wrho  are  every  way  de»errtD0  of  it.  a large 
•xw>rt  of  British  maniifaHuret  wotild  tue  pUM. 

taravans,  /loads,  Ac.  — In  an  Inland  country,  without 
navigable  rivers,  and  not  suited  to  wheeled  carriages, 
traffic  must  be  carried  on  by  means  of  beasts  of  burden  ; 
camels  are  the  principal  of  these  in  Cniibul,  and  constitute 
great  pare  of  tiie  wealth  of  manv  individuals,  as  they  are 
let  out  to  merchants  by  those  who  cannot  aflbrd  to  trade 
themselves.  Themerrhants  commonly  travel  In  bodlea, 
called  rariitHiHs,  and  nlare  themselves  generally  under 
the  conduct  of  Sfime  rnief  whom  they  elect  os  a car\/Ua 
baushi'c,  nr  an  officer  with  absolute  command  over  all 
the  arrangements  of  the  journey.  There  are  but  two 
great  routes  through  the  country ; one  from  lUIkh  arross 
the  mountains  at  Baumion,  through  Caubul  to 
shawer,  and  thence  into  the  Punjab ; and  the  other  from 
Herat  to  Candthar : on  this  line  there  arc  few  obstacle* 
to  onnose  a Kuropean  army,  and  the  latter  city  could 
furntsn  abundant  supplies.  From  Candahar  there  are 
two  routes  ; the  fonner  through  Ohiinee  to  Caubul,  not 
(lllllruU  for  9 months  In  the  year,  but  next  to  tmiiassable 
ill  the  winter,  from  the  snow  and  intense  cold ; the 
s<*cond  through  the  valley  of  Plsheen  and  Quetta  to 
Miikarporo  in  Sindc;  a ctiuntry  flinilshlng  supplies  of 
f«Kxl.  but  defirlcnt  in  wood  and  water.  There  is  another 
ro.td  across  the  Solimaun  range  from  Candahar  to  liera 
Ghazee  Khan,  in  Daroaun ; Init  it  is  said  to  be  hardly 

riraciicablo  for  a Kurone.an  army,  and  is  not  travelled 
ly  merehants.  The  khjrber  pass  from  Peshawer  to 
( aubul  has,  in  consequenre  of  enormous  exactions  on 
niurrhniulise  at  the  former  place,  been  deserted  by 
traders,  and  is  unsafe.  C'arorls,  horses,  mules,  &c.,  are 
cliean  euaiigh  throughout  Caubul ; but  fuel  is  very  scarce 
aud  dear,  and  water  is  not  generally  to  bo  had  in  abun* 
dance : two  great  drawbacks  In  travelling.  (ConoU^,  U. 
323.  Ac.) 

The  Public  ffcrcmic.  In  settled  times,  ammmts,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Klphinstone,  to  nearly  .3,000,000/. ; hut  liefore 
the  revolutlun,  which  dethroned  Shah  Shoojah,  l-3d  part 
was  remitted  to  difTcrent  tributary  princes,  who  ronsented 
to  hold  (heir  dominions  as  grants  from  the  khan  of  Caubul : 
of  the  rest,  half  w*os  assigned  fur  military  services  to  the 
chiefs,  and  the  remainder  for  the  maintenance  of  monllohs, 
diTvjws,  Ac.  The  chief  sources  of  the  revenue  under  Che 
present  khan  are,  the  land,  the  tribute  of  certain  triben, 
the  town  duties  and  customs,  certain  fines  and  forreitures, 
(he  profits  of  the  mint,  Ac.  Tlie  land  revenue  is  col- 
lected by  the  head-man  of  each  Till.age,  and  paid  either 
through  the  h«>ad  of  the  tribe,  or  the  hakim  or  governor 
of  the  province : great  peculation  is  often  practised  hy 
the  haUm,  as  the  current  expenses  are  palu  before  the 
buil.-inre  Is  sent  to  the  treasury. 

Goarmmea/.— Under  the  monarchy,  the  crown  was 
hert'dila^  In  the  family  of  the  Suddosjes.  who  belonged 
to  the  tribe  of  the  Dimraunccs,  said  hy  Mr.  Elphinstone 
(in  1^)  Co  be  the  greatest,  bravest,  and  must  civilised 
of  all  the  AfTghan  tribes.  The  right  of  succession  was  not 
always  vested  In  the  eldest  son  ; but  tbe  friture  heir  was 
determined  either  by  tlie  reigning  sovereign  or  a council  of 
tbe  great  officer*  of  state. 

Justice  Is  administered  In  the  cities  by  the  rusuy, 
(or  cadi)  assisted  by  mufUs  and  other  officers  : but 
where  the  khan  hapwns  to  reside,  criminal  complaints 
are  made  to  him.  T^c  cauzlcs  have  deputies  over  the 
whole  country.  The  police  of  towns  is  monaml  under 
one  head,  In  three  departments;  viz.,  watchmen.  Inspectors 
of  public  morals,  and  superintendents  of  weights  and 
ineavurrs.  In  the  country  the  people  to  whom  the  land 
btdoug*  are  answcnU)le  for  the  police.  In  cases  of  rubbery 
and  theft,  If  the  chief  of  tbe  Tillage  or  of  the  division  of  a 
tribe  In  whose  lands  a crime  was  committed,  fall  to  pro- 
dure  the  thief,  be  nays  the  value  of  the  proMrty  stolen, 
nnd  levies  it  on  tiie  people  under  him.  The  police  is 
very  b.nd,  and  does  not  interfere  in  murders  for  retaUatiun, 
except  In  towns  and  their  vicinity. 

Hriigious  esteA/tsAment.  — Moollahs  or  priests  always 
All  thu  duties  of  inspectors  of  putdic  morals : under  the 
pul  ice  established  In  the  counCrr,  they  have  grants  of  land 
noin  the  head-man  of  tbe  tribe,  and  a tax  similar  to 
tithes,  but  by  no  means  equivalent  to  them  In  amount : 
in  the  towns  ther  arc  maintained  by  fees  on  marriages, 
burials.  Ac.,  ana  the  gifts  of  thdr  congregations.  A tu- 
pvriiiteqdeiit  priest  and  a registrar  are  eatablUhcd  in 
each  dt^ ; several  are  ennnertod  with  the  royal  houas^ 
hold ; and  at  the  visit  of  Mr.  Elphin«tfme,  tliere  waa  a 
professor  and  a bodv  of  students  in  theolngy  at  the  king's 
palace,  each  of  whom  rocetved  a daily  allowance  lot 
ills  sup|K>rt. 

.frmccf  Jorcc  Is  chlcBy  cavalry,  S-tths  of  whom  arc 
Kuirilbashes.  They  are  collected  in  bodies,  varying  in 
aumttcr  from  Cto  300,  under  their  several  chiefs,  and  tolc. 
sably  mounted.  Their  dress  Is  a loongee  or  turban,  one 


end  of  which  is  tied  under  Ihe  thmat  hi  tbe  field ; a Aani- 
merbustd  or  garment,  which  serves  fiw  a coverlid  at  ni^t ; 
a koorta  or  shirt,  uiAtditf  (low  trowscrsj.and  boota  to  th« 
knees,  and  over  all  a dtftan  or  cloak : their  arms  are  a 
sabre,  A gun.  with  a good  dint  lock,  and  long  bayonet ; a 
powder  and  ball  pouch  round  the  waist,  and  always  a 
shield : tlielr  saddM  are  high  both  behind  and  before,  ati4 
ther  ail  carry  a rope  with  a twisted  chain  attached,  by 
which  they  can  secure  Uidr  horses  at  any  place  or 
time.  There  are  about  tS,000  inlanlrr,  all  Aflkhana, 
armed  with  a sword,  tbield,  and  match-lock,  which  car- 
ries twice  as  far  as  a musket ; but  being  too  heavy  Co 
be  brought  up  to  the  abmilder,  is  furnished  with  a 
prong  or  rest,  which  Is  flxod  in  the  ground.  These  troope 
are  but  skirmishers,  and  fight  generally  In  ambush : 
there  are  besides  two  regiments  rslsi^  seven  yesus  ago  la 
Bombay,  one  of  800,  and  the  other  of  900  men.  dressed  in 
Kuropean  uniform,  but  ill  paid  and  disciplined  ; and 
wretched  artillery  of  about  &0  aeld-pleors  of  diffiBrenC  sixes, 
only  half  of  which  are  used. 

tiietorg — Caubul  was  aiuongst  the  countries  Invatlcd 
bj  A lexander,  aod  several  spots  may  be  almost  coofideutly 
ioentifted  with  those  mentioned  by  the  historians  of 
(hat  conqueror.  A remarkable  rock  near  Bajour  is  prohe- 
bly  tbe  celebrated  Aomus  ; Jellalabed  is  supposed  to  be 
In  tbe  neighbourhood  of  the  spot  where  Alexander  rr- 
vellcd  In  Imitation  of  Bacchus  ; many  topes  or  ardfleial 
mounds  are  situated  along  tbe  skirt  oi  the  roouotsiin 
ridges,  and  on  the  banks  of  tbe  Caubul  river,  some  of 
which  having  been  opened,  have  been  found  to  contain 
Grecian  coins,  gems,  bones,  c^.  lamps,  Ac.  A.  D.  997 
Caubul  was  conquer^  by  the  Tartars  under  Sebuctagbi. 
whose  successors  extended  their  empire  over  great  part 
of  India,  Khorassan,  Balkh.  and  Budukthan.  lu  1797 
Kadir  Shah  possessed  himself  of  the  country ; and  in 
1747  Ahmed  Snah  Abdalli.the  foimder  of  the  Dooraunce 
dynasty,  was  crowned  at  Candahar.  Hissuccessor  Timour 
Snah  aied  in  1793  without  naming  an  heir,  aud,  in  conse> 
qurnce  of  tbe  uncertainty  of  the  lucression,  a protracted 
nvil  war  twuke  out  among  bis  three  sons.  One  of 
them,  Schah  Shoojab-ul-Moolk,  having  succeeded  in 
placing  himself  on  the  throne,  was  defeated  and  de^ 
posed,  in  Ikoo,  by  Futteh  Khan,  chief  of  the  Bauricksye 
family,  who  csptMsed  tbe  cause  of  Mahmoud,  brother  of 
Schah  Sboojab.  But  notwltbsta^ug  hU  great  services, 
Futteh  Kban  was  treacherously  murderra,  in  1818,  by 
Mahmoud.  On  this  event  taking  place,  tlie  brothers  of 
FutU'h  Khan,  who  had  been  nuide  governors  of  pru- 
viiices,  revolted ; and  one  of  them.  Dost  Mohamed 
Khan,  established  himself  on  the  throne  of  Caubul. 
Kimjeet  Singh  seized  about  the  same  time  on  Cashmere. 
I’csbawcr,  Ac. ; aod  Herat  and  its  depeodenries  were 
the  only  part  of  the  old  monarchy  that  continued  In  the 
possession  of  the  Dooraunce  dynasty. 

Sir  A.  Bumes  has  expressed  himself  in  very  fkvourable 
terms  as  to  the  character  and  taleuts  of  Dost  Mohamed. 
— **  The  justice  of  this  chief  affbrds  a constant  theme  of 
praise  to  all  classes  t the  peasant  rejoices  at  tbe  absence 
of  tyranny ; the  citizen  at  the  safety  of  his  home,  and  the 
strict  municipal  regulations  regarding  weights  and  mea- 
sures ; the  merchant  at  tbe  equity  of  bis  decisions,  and 
the  protection  of  his  property  ( and  the  soldiers  at  the 
regular  manner  in  whmh  their  arrears  are  discharged." 
(UT.  263.)  The  account  which  Sir  A.  Bumes  has  given 
of  Srhnh  Shoojah  forms  a very  disadvantageous  contrast 
to  his  eulogy  on  Dost  Mohamed ; but  the  former  has, 
notwithstanding,  been  again  placed  ou  tbe  throne-  Dost 
Mohamed  having  assist^  the  Persians  In  their  attempts 
on  Herat ; and  having,  it  is  alleged,  on  various  occasions 
evinced  his  linstilUy  to  British  interests,  the  Indian  go- 
vernment determined  upon  dethroning  him.  and  ou 
placing  Schah  Shoojah  on  the  msonad.  For  this  pur- 
pose a powerful  array  muted  the  Indus,  and  advanced 
as  far  as  Ghisnee  without  meeting  any  opposition,  other 
than  that  arislug  from  the  nature  of  the  country,  and  tbe 
deficiency  of  supplies.  Dost  Mohamed  seems  to  have 
reckoneuon  (ihizooe  making  some  considerable  resist- 
ance ; but,  being  taken  by  storm  after  a short  but  sharp 
contest,  on  the  23d  of  June,  imSS,  a panic  seized  his 
troops,  who  Immediately  dishandi>d  themselves  : and 
Sch^  Shoojah  was  shortly  after  enthroiwd  at  Caubul, 
from  which  bo  liad  been  driven  30  years  before.  It  Is, 
however,  very  doubtful  whether  he  will  be  able  to  main- 
tain himself  without  foreign  assistance  on  the  slippery 
elevation  to  which  he  has  ajzain  attained  ; and  very  grave 
doubts  are  cntert.dn«'d  in  the  beU-lnfomml  quarters  as 
to  the  policy  of  our  interference  In  his  behalf.  (See  £/- 
phi$utone's  Caubul,  ;ais«rm,-~  one  of  tlic  best  and  ablt^st 
works  ever  publtsht^  on  a seml-barbaroui  country  ; the 
art.  ArroHANiSTAM  In  thi*  Dictionary:  ConoUu't  Jour~ 
wry  to  India  : limmet's  Trav.  into  Bokhara,  Isgi;  Jour- 
no/ ({/’  the  <fi/a/.  Hoc.  [U'ugul,  Ac.) 

Cal'bi'l.  the  andsmteap.  of  (ho  above  country,  under 
the  Door auuee  dynasty,  sitiuiled  In  the  plain,  aou  on  both 
Ikiiiks  the  river  of  same  name.  6.6(4)  ft.  above  the  level 
of  the  wa ; .Vi  m.  N.N  K.  GInrnce.  140  m.  W.N.W* 
Pcshawci  •.  l.it.  Cd-’  22'  N.,  long.  ‘.9^  ly  E.  Po|>.  about 
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GO.OOO.  tflS5.)  It  b oompactljr  built : on  three 

eklcs  it  b endos^  by  • •emidrde  o(  low  hilb,  Along  the 
top  of  which  riini  • we«k  wall,  with  an  opentnc  tur- 
rounded  by  a rampart  towards  the  B.,  by  whldi  the 
principal  rood  eaters  through  a gate,  after  passing  a 
bridge  over  the  lirer.  The  Balia  Hbsaur,  or  **  palace 
of  the  klngi,”  which  stamU  on  the  part  of  the  hill  N. 
of  this  entrance,  b a kind  of  citadel,  and  contains  several 
halls,  distinguished  with  the  royal  ornament  of  a gilded 
cupola:  there  b an  u|»per  citadel,  formerly  used  as  a 
state  prboo  for  princes  of  the  blood ; but  as  fortresses 
both  are  contemptible.  In  the  centre  of  (be  city  b an 
open  Square,  whence  Issue  four  baaars,  with  shops  about 
two  stories  high ; the  bouses  are  constructed  of  sun- 
dried  bricks  ai^  wood,  but  few  of  them  hare  any  pro* 
tensions  to  elegance.  Caubnl  Is,  bowerer,  a bustling 
place ; the  chIK  mart  of  trade  la  the  country ; and  Its 
nasars  are  superior  Co  most  in  the  K. : the  great  basor 
Is  a handsome  roofed  arcade  GOO  ft.  long  by  30  it.  broad. 
Each  dlflhrent  trade  has  Its  separate  quarUT.  Worlslons 
In  summer  are  moderate,  but  both  wood  and  grain  are  dear 
in  winter.  Its  climate,  and  the  scenery  around  It,  are  both 
Terr  fine;  the  banks  of  its  rirer  are  mautlfully  adorned 
with  poplar,  willow,  and  mulberry:  but  the  most  pleasing 
spot  In  Its  ricini^  U the  tomb  of  the  Emperor  Baber, 
who  made  Caubuf  his  capital,  lib  grave  Is  marked  by 
two  erect  slabs  of  white  znarblo,  Mtuated  in  a small 
garden  at  the  summit  of  a hill  overlooking  the  city: 
«jutslde  i'aubul  also  stands  the  tomb  of  Timour  hbab,  an 
unfinished  octagonal  brick  bulling  60  ft.  high. 

In  the  7th  century  of  our  wra,  the  Arabian  writers 
mentioa  Caubul  as  the  nwidence  of  a Hindoo  prince ; 
it  was,  as  alresuly  stated,  the  capital  of  the  empire  of 
Baber  ; and  taken  by  Nadir  Shah  tn  1789.  At  his  death 
It  was  taken  1^  Anroed  Shah  Abdalll,  and  remained 
the  capital  of  Afghanistan  till  the  dcstnictlou  of  the 
monarchy. 

The  rniebhip  of  Caubul  extends  N.  to  the  Hindoo 
Kooih  and  Baiirelan ; K.  to  Keemla  half  way  to  Pe- 
shawer  ; S.  to  Ghbnec.  which  city  it  includes;  and  W. 
Co  the  country  of  the  llosaureha:  much  of  the  country 
is  mountainous,  and  of  great  natural  strength,  but  sm^l 
resources  ; there  U plenty  of  fruit,  and  forage  for  cattle, 
but  grain  grows  scantily.  The  revenues  of  (Caubul 
amount  to  18  lacs  rui>ccs  a year:  those  ilerived  from 
the  city  customs  are  t lacs  annually,  which  amount  they 
hare  reached  lu  consequence  or  the  encouragement 
^ven  to  trade  by  the  lately  deposed  khan.  ( EMhutumt’s 
Catt^mJ  j fumes'#  TVae.;  JiamtUon's  E.  /.  usa.) 

CAUCASUS,  a great  mountain-range,  extending  fn  a 
N.  W.and  S.K.  directiun,  between  the  Blai-k  and  Caspian 
Seas.  Us  extreme  points  are  those  of  the  main  ridge  or 
back  bone  of  the  system,  which,  commencing  at  Anape. 
on  the  Black  Sea,  In  lat.  44^^  60*'  S.,  runs  finC  S.R.  as  nr 
as  the  iNirallel  of  48^  50^,  and  mt^dlan  of  40^  4>V ; 
then  almost  due  R.  to  the  long,  of  4C<^,  ai:d  finely, 
again  S.R.  to  Baku,  oo  the  i’osfilan  Sea.  in  1st.  40^ 
SO',  where  It  terminates.  The  direct  distance  Iwtween 
Anape  aiMl  Baku  Is  690  m.,  but,  following  its  windings, 
the  rlilge  of  the  Caucasus  measures  Win  m.  The  ex. 
tent  of  the  mountains  towards  the  N.  Is  ven  well 
marked  by  the  courses  of  the  rivers  Kuban  and  Terek ; 
the  one  (lowing  W.,  along  their  bases,  to  the  Block  Sea, 
the  other  K.  to  the  Caspian.  The  natural  S.  limit  U 
the  Araxes : so  that  the  breadth  of  this  range.  In  Its 
widest  part,  li  about  6^,  or  nearly 390  m. ; and  in  Its  ruir- 
rowest,  along  the  shores  of  the  Caspian,  not  much  short 
of  390  m.  The  area  enclosed  by  these  two  seat,  and 
three  rivers,  taken  as  the  boundaries  of  the  Catx^liin 
syitcro.  Is  not  less  than  100,000  sq.  m.,  but  it  must  be 
remarked,  that  within  these  limits  there  Is,  though 
not  much,  some  level  land  ; and  that  the  least  elevation 
is  found,  not  in  the  bed  of  the  Araxes,  but  In  that  of  the 
Kur.  (K/aprotk'»  Tra*.  in  Cwsic.  and  Oevrg.  p.  19a.  rt 
$cq.;  %iignan’t  \Vmter  Jonmejf  thrwek  Jivuia,  I.  37.  et 
sc^y  Coi.  MonU'ith'i  Gcug.  Jvtrm.  ifl.  31  — 97. 

Tfie  highest  peak  of  the  Caucasus  attains  an  altitude 
of  17,789  ft.,  which  is  more  than  3,000  ft.  higher  than 
Mont  Blanc.  {BtmtiJcqffikoi'i  I.eUrtt  sur  U Cauctusf, 
p.  23.)  This  peak,  or  rather  mountain-knot.  Is  found 
nearly  at  the  intersection  of  the  43d  parallel  with  the  43d 
meridian.  Among  European  geographers  it  has  been 
called,  improperly  cnotign.  Rtnotras,  E^lbi'ix.  or  Ri,- 
aaot  a ; a name  which,  In  the  spread  of  Information  con- 
cerning E.  countries,  is  likely  to  be  productive  of  no  little 
confusion.  It  Is  already  appliixl  to  a peak  of  the  Caucasus, 
and  a range  on  the  s.  of  the  C.xsplan  .S^-a,  and  m<iv. 
unleu  care  be  token,  be  multiplied  indefinflcly , since  ills 
not  a proper  lume,  but  a common  detignation  fur  any 
mountain  trktrh  rfarkotk*' $ninrlinr.  ( Klaproth,  p.  170.) 
From  tills  |H>iut.  as  from  acentre,  the  mountains  descend 
In  all  dirivtions,  but  much  more  rapidly  towards  the 
N.  and  \S'.  than  towards  the  E.  and  S.  (KUtproth, 
p-  V76.)  I'he  Mquinvari  penk.  to  which  the  Russfoiu 
cave  improf^rly  given  the  name  of  Ka*bck.  Is  said  hy 
Kl.iproili  to  attain  an  elevation  of  4.119  metres,  or  of 
II, '•OUR.  {LtUicsturla  Cnucorr,  p.  4(>.)  Farther  E.,  the 


ridge  decline*  towards  the  Caspian ; and  where  it  ap- 
pcoaelies  that  sea,  as  In  the  Ca|ie  of  Absharoo,  nr  at 
the  town  of  Dcrbmd,  the  eminenev*  do  nut  probably 
exceed  IJlOO  or  3,0(K)  ft  The  ridge  W.  from  Elbourt 
is  very  coaslderably  lower,  and  nresenta  fewer  peaks ; 
it  ap^rs  to  descend  gradually,  tilt  at  Anape,  on 
the  Black  Sea,  Its  elevation  Is  only  about  Im  feet 
above  the  water  j but  this  height  rise*  perpendicu- 
larly, and  the  fece  of  the  rock  Is  continued  downwards 
for  several  hundred  fathoms ; such  being  the  depth  of 
the  sea  at  this  uiiot.  The  N.  ranges  rutt  nearly  pastel 
to  the  main  ridge,  and  extend  about  lOU  m.,  when  they 
suddenly  and  abrumly  terminate  in  the  low  steppe  of  tho 
Don  and  Wolga.  TlUs  frontier,  as  it  may  be  termed,  of 
the  Caucasus,  is  called  the  Black  Mountains.  (5ckcray» 
Gory.)  The  DcchUg,  the  highest  point.  Is  probably  not 
less  than  6,000  ft.  in  height,  and  there  are  several  sum- 
mits which  appear  to  have  a nearly  equal  elevation  ; ex- 
I treme  niggeoness  It,  however,  a stronger  ebararteristie 
of  these  nills  than  altitude.  The  Elbours  (l^ha  Mak- 
hta)  apfieaird  to  Fallas  to  rise  In  the  borixon  to  more 
than  double  the  height  of  the  Bechtag.  when  view^ 
from  a station  very  near  the  bate  of  the  mter.  S.  of  t^ 
main  chain,  the  ccuotrr  spreads  into  table-lands,  terraces, 
and  slopes,  broken  ana  intersected  by  transverse  ranges 
and  pe^^of  which  lost  the  highest  U All  (lux,  in  4(ilo 
N.,  444°  B.,  its  elevation  being  about  19,000  A.  About 
60  ra.  S.  of  this,  but  on*  the  other  side  of  the  Araxes,  Is 
Mount  Ararat ; but  It  cannot  with  any  propriety  be 
reckoned  as  p^  of  the  Caucasus.  Towards  the  S.E., 
between  the  Kur  and  Araxes.  the  mountains  spread 
Into  a level  but  considerably  elevated  plain,  34  m.  hi 
width,  and  terminated  by  a strong  defile  towards  Erivan. 
The  various  plains,  vall^s,  and  ooAle*  of  this  part  uf  the 
mountains  seem  to  vary  between  4.000  and  &000  A.  In 
height.  On  tho  N.  the  Caucasus  Is  absoiutriv  uncon- 
nected with  any  other  mountain-range,  unless  too  Chain 
of  the  Crimea  may  be  regarded  as  an  exception  ; but  on 
the  S.  It  mingles  with  the  high  land  of  Axerbijan ; oo 
the  S.W.  it  c<snbines  with  the  mountains  of  Armenia, 
and  through  them  with  the  Taurus;  and  on  the  8.E.  it* 
offshoots  appear  to  be  contiDued  by  tho  mountains  of 
Gbllon  and  Mazunderan.  to  the  Elbours  ( Fcrslan),  Paro- 
pumlsan.  Hindoo  Koosh,  and  Himalayas.  (Gwldm- 
itadl.  Heist  dmrch  Bwsslnad,  i.  43?.  tt  scy.,  11.  23.  tt  seq. ; 
Gtaelin,  Heist  durch  Ruutand,  ill.  34.  tt  seq.  ; Ann^s 
des  t'off.  zll.  6.  et  seq.,  167.  et  seq. ; Haiiat,  1.  339.  et 
•eq. ; Klaproth t 16H.  et  seq.  f MonteitA's  iieog.  Jourm. 
ill.  31.  et  seq.) 

The  above  results  as  to  the  extent  and  elevation  of  the 
Caucasus  are  deduced  from  a very  Aili  comparison  of  the 
authorities  cited,  and  of  others  not  named.  It  is  right, 
however,  to  state  that  they  cannot  be  wholly  doperKfed 
upon.  There  Is  tbe  most  extraordlnarv  discrepancy 
among  authorities  at  to  the  extent  of  uie  roountaln- 
syitem,  its  elevation,  &c. ; but  the  above  results  seem 
to  be  those  on  wtiich  most  reliance  may  be  placed. 

The  ancients  mention  two  principal  passes  of  the  Cau. 
casus,  tbe  Caucasian  Gates  and  the  Albanian  Gates ; of 
which  the  former  is  at  present  tl>e  great,  indeed  almost 
the  only  frequented  past.  It  runs  rinse  by  the  base  of  the 
Kasbeck  mountain,  in  lat.  43i°  N..  lone.  44|°  E.,  and  is. 
In  (art.  a deep  ravine,  through  whkb  the  Terek  seems  to 
have  cut  hs  way  in  a channel,  sometimes  scarcely  wide 
enough  to  allow  of  its  passive.  The  commencement  of 
this  cleA  on  the  S.  is  4,000  A.,  and  it  continues  to  riw*, 
till,  at  theueck  of  the  pass,  tt  Is  full  8,000  (1.  above  the  sea. 
IVeripitoas  walls  of  porphyry  and  schist,  3,(i00  A.  in 
height,  press  upon  its  sides ; and  awfUl  abvsses  open  be- 
neath It,  sometimes,  It  is  said,  to  the  dc|kh  of  10,000  A. 
Avalanches  are  frequent  In  this  pass,  cariying  with  them 
not  only  any  unfortunate  travellers  who  may  be  In  the 
defile,  but  very  oAen  the  road  itself,  and  even  when  the 
snow  docs  not  descend  In  masse*.  Us  meitlngs  in  the 
spring  atkI  rummer  cause  ocrasional  floods,  « birh  carry 
every  thing  before  them.  Thedirect  length  of  this  defile 
may  be  about  130  m.,  from  Mosdnk  to  &>ry  ; and  some 
idea  may  l>e  formed  of  Its  difficulty  from  the  Diet  that 
Strabo  (xi.  500.)  describes  It  as  occupring  four  days  In 
the  passage.  This  mutt  be  understood  also  of  summer 
travelling,  since  In  winter  the  pass  was  wholly  unap- 
proachame.  The  Russians  have,  bowever,  made  It 
pas«al>le  cvm  for  rarrtages;  and  In  January,  IN3Q.  it  was 
crcisrd  bv  the  FertiUn  embassy,  but  this  winter  transit 
cmployrrl  si*  days,  (httpnan,  I.  46.)  About  midway 
stands  the  old  ravtlo  of  Dariel,  In  tho  rutrrowi*st  and 
hltfhrst  part  of  the  gorge,  where  the  statement  of  Pliny 
(v{.  3.'.  that  an  irem  gate  would  be  sufficient  to  close  the 
n^icning,  terms  to  be  any  thing  but  an  exaggeration. 
This  rostlc  U,  therefore.  In  all  probability,  the  fortress 
whlrli,  according  to  the  Roman  naturalist,  was  called, 
thouKh  iropropt-rly.the  f*qLe  Caspite.  < Klaproth,  p.  311. ; 
Monteith,  G.  J.^  til  ?9.)  Tbe  Alltanlan  Gates  appear  to 
answer  to  a pass  l)etn<-en  Georgia  and  Daghestan,  In  lat. 
42^  N..  long.  47°  E.  {Hlvlenty.  v.  9.;  Lake's  Map  i An, 
Voy.  xtL  I.)  This  It,  however,  very  little  known  ; It  It 
almost  wholly  in  the  ]'os«esslon  nf  the  native  tribes,  and 
O o 4 
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probobl;  U not  payable  ex<vpt  for  htmtcrs,  and  in  th<* 
■utmncr.  Plulemf'a  B.  Sanuatian  (tntrs  ((tru?.  t.  9.) 
appear  to  be  the  ]ias*  of  Dcrbcml.  on  titr  CaapkAn  Sen: 
thifl  1«  alwayi  Bvailnblt^ ; lt>  naiTowneii  make*  it  a 
Btrong  military  ]>o»itii>n.  and  the  iwsmpy  naiure  «>f  the 
ahore  rendura  travelling  along  It  often  dilbeult.  A 
Biniilar  remark  applie*  *(111  mure  forcibly  tn  the  {>ati 
hetneen  the  W.  termination  of  the  Caucasiu  and  the 
Black  Sea.  Along  this  road  Prince  tiochakofT.  in  the 
last  war,  succet^<^  in  marching  an  army,  with  incredible 
ditilculty,  from  Anape  tn  Sokhumkulla  (abouj  IfiO  m.)  ; 
but  iicre  he  found  it  equally  iinpoBslble  to  advance  or 
nTtreal,  and  was  compelled  to  return  by  sea.  ( MoniritM, 
G.J.,  ill.  37.)  The  iinpediraonU  to  the  coast  roads 
appear,  however,  to  consiit  only  in  tbonumlHr  and  power 
of  the  mmmtain  torrents,  which,  without  bridge  or  boat, 
arc  quite  impassable  ; and  as  a very  wide  bank  of  hard 
sand  stretches  uiuflg  the  whole  shore,  It  may  be  practi- 
cable to  throw  bridges  over  all  the  streams  ; bm  very 
considerable  height  and  strength  will  be  neceMurr  to 
secure  them  from  the  effects  of  sudden  floods.  These 
are  all  the  passes  over  the  main  ridge,  and  the  transverse 
ranges  do  not  seem  to  be  betler  provided ; one  only 
appears  to  exist  between  Imcritia  and  Georgia,  and  that 
has  been  rendered  available  only  within  modem  times, 
and  Is  still  enrumberud  with  great  difficulties. 

Oeulof^y.  — The  bases  of  tbe  Caucasus  on  the  N.  seem 
to  be  covered  with  sand  or  a sandy  marl,  from  which  the 
tlr't  emiiK-nces  rise  in  low  but  abrupt  hills  of  sandstone, 
tufa,  and  Iron-stone.  These  are  rapidly  sucr«H><lcd  by 
higher  and  more  mountainous  rievutions  of  witite  cal- 
cartHJUs  Hnie«tone,  nuiny  of  which  exhibit  unouestl<>ii.ililo 
evidence  of  decay,  the  rivers  tliat  flow  tbrougn  and  round 
them  itepoiiting  thick  layers  of  a yellow  and  grey  sandy 
coniisteiiee.  Occasionally  the  limevtnne  rises  itdo  great 
r«H'ky  peaks  and  ridges.  I>etween  wtiich  marshy  phdus  ui 
sandy  mud  are  not  unfrequent,  apparently  foriiicil  by  tho 
deliris  of  the  tnountalns  themselves.  This  Iime>lone.  of 
which  the  ile^'luag,  tlie  M«  tshuka,  ,'iiid  nearly  all  the 
frmiUer  line  of  the  Caucasus  is  formed,  is  very  ancient, 
and  exhibits  scarcely  any  potrifoi'lluns;  behind  this  rues 
a ridge  of  slate,  fr«»m  the  appearance  of  which  the  (enn 
JUtfrk  .VourWoin  is  givt’n  to  tile  range.  The  higher  ranges, 
which  rise  to  the  snow  line,  consist  of  basalt,  sshistus. 
porphyry,  granite,  and  other  old  formaiious,  so  that 
wln-ther  its  actu.al  material,  or  the  absence  of  organic 
remains,  lx*  coiisidered,  it  is  pn>bible  tli.xt  tlie  Cauiu>>us 
is  one  of  the  oldest  iniuintalu  systems  in  the  world.  The 
S.  slope  rxliibits  the  s.nne  surcessioii  of  rorm.itious.  os  far 
a«  reg,irds  the  thrt*<r  principal  str.ita.  but  much  less  r.a- 
pjdly.  Saniistone  U far  less  abundant  in  tbc  .S.  than  in 
the  N.,  but,  on  the  other  luuid,  calcareous  spar,  milk- 
quartz,  and  tdher  fotsils,  are  fn-^pirntly  met  with.  iuUi- 
eating  a much  greater  degree  of  wealth  in  iiiiiieral  ores. 
I.nva  and  other  volcanic  matter  is  common  enough  among 
the  formations;  but.  though  imrd  volcanos  exist  In 
various  parts  of  the  ('aiicavus.  Igneous  eruptions  arc  un- 
known ; and  uetlher  Klaproth  uur  Balias  could  come  to 
any  s.itisrac(ory  conclusion  as  to  their  former  existence. 
^lunU'ith  Is  of  opinion  that  the  volcanic  rocks  are  rather 
to  lie  ascrHK*d  to  the  sudden  rise  of  .x  great  extent  of 
counlrv.  ih.in  to  emissions  from  particular  mountains. 

i.  4U— 411..  li.  23—29.  ; Pa/Uts.l.  337.347, 
kc.  i A/aiiroM,pp.  3''b— 99U. ; MomUUA.U^.,  111. 

4‘>.  &c.) 

Jlj/tlrngrapkjf.  —The  Caiicaius,  like  the  Alps,  does  not 
form  tlic  divitlTng  line  between  rivers  flowing  in  oppcisile 
din*ctiuns  ; other  ranges  rise  iinmi*dUteIy  on  Its  S.,  which 
shut  it  out  from  communication  with  the  Persian  Gulph 
and  the  Mediterranean  ; while  on  the  N.,  the  great  plain 
of  tho  Woigaand  Don,  after  rising  from  tbe  beds  of  tliosc 
rivers  fur  some  distance  8.,  subsides  again,  leaving  a po- 
sitive, though  scarcely  perceptible,  ridge  between  the 
sources  of  Mantyeh  and  Sarpa  and  the  bases  of  the  Cau* 
ravus,  with  a positive  though  very  gentle  slope  towards 
tilt!  Utter.  Ill  consequence  of  this  formation,  every  drop 
of  water  from  the  Caucasus  falls  into  the  Black  or  (Us- 
nisn  Sea.  Tho  principal  streams,  besides  the  Kuban, 
j'erck.aiid  Araxes,  already  mentioned,  are  the  Kur  (an. 
C'yrui),  and  the  Phasis,  rising  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
transverse  range  which  divides  Imcritia  from  Georgia, 
and  running,  the  first  S.K.  to  the  Araxes,  the  other  ^v  to 
the  Black  Sea.  The  Shurak  or  3orak  (an.  Ap$arw)  is 
another  tolerably  large  river,  running  to  the  ilbick  Sea, 
and  the  Koisu(an.  C'assMu),  a still  larger,  falling  Into  the 
(UspUn.  The  torrents  that  run  short  courses  to  these 
seas  from  the  flanks  of  the  niuuntains  in  their  neighbour- 
hood arc  quite  innunverabic,  as  are  the  affluents  of  the 
principal  streauu  which  pour  from  the  mountain  sides  in 
every  direction,  sometimes  with  rc'pcctable  length  of 
course,  and  always  In  Immense  volume.  It  may,  indeed, 
be  reasonably  concluded  that  the  store  of  moisture  In  the 
Caucofcu-!  cannot  possibly  U*  exceeded  by  that  of  any  olher 
country  of  like  extent ; and  since,  from  the  causes  licfore 
ruimitl.  it  U prevented  from  sprea*ilng  lieyond  the  biiunds 
of  the  toountains,  It  follows  ncs't'Bforily  that  no  land  can 
Lo  more  abundantly  watered.  Must  cf  the  streams  urc 


flooded  by  the  melting  of  Use  winter  snows ; «»d  their 
action  on  the  substance  of  the  mountains  Is  at  all  Utnea 
very  vInUmt,  especially  on  the  slati^  ami  limestone.  The 
former  is  brought  down  in  tl>e  form  of  n Uack  gllaieBing 
•and,  the  Uiter,  in  that  of  a soft  white  substance,  so  flue 
and  BO  abundant,  that  it  Is  used  by  tho  natives,  in  its  nato- 
ral  state,  for  whitculug  their  bouses.  (Kiapr^k,  p,  3hC. ; 
PaUat.  i.  363.) 

There  is.  perhaps,  do  other  mountain  reginn  in  tbe 
world  so  destitute  of  lakes  as  C^icasus.  Tbe  lake  of 
Sevan  or  c;oukcha,  between  the  Kur  and  Araxes.  is  tbe 
only  one  of  any  size  in  the  whole  region,  ami  itcao  hardly 
be  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  Caucasus.  It  is  a salt 
lake,  of  the  kind  so  commwi  tn  Central  Asia,  without 
any  outlet,  and  occupying  nearly  the  whole  extent  of  a 
small  elevated  plain  about  4Mm.  long,  by  IS  m.  in  width, 
.1..300  ft.  above  the  tea.  {Paiias,  i.  337.  &c. ; Ktaprvtk, 
1^.  241 — 4U7-  Ac. ; Mtmtcith,  ii.J.,  iiJ.  43.  et  srg. ; Spen~ 
eer,  pau.) 

CUtitatf.  — This,  of  course,  varies  with  tbe  elevation ; 
but  perhaps  still  more  with  the  degree  of  shelter  affurdrd 
by  tbe  neighbouring  ranges  from  the  different  winds. 
Some  of  the  N.  valV'ys,  notwithstanding  their  exposure 
toUio  bleak  gusts  fruni  the  Snowy  Muiintalns.  are  su  per- 
fi-ctly  prutecUHl  from  tbe  N.  wind,  that  th<>lr  winter  is  as 
mild  as  in  the  S.  parts  of  the  ('riiuea.  (Pafioi.  i.  339.) 
They  arc  subject,  however,  to  smUlen  and  fierce,  though 
brief,  vicissitudes  ; and  the  very  shelter  which  they  un- 
s<‘S$,  by  confining  the  air,  makes  them  unheaUIiy.  With 
the  sharp  ascent  of  the  land,  the  icmps-ralure  rapidly  dc- 
creascB,  and  a few  hours  serves  tn  convey  tlw  traveller 
from  the  climate  of  the  U'raperate  zone  to  that  of  ever- 
lasting winter.  The  cold  in  the  up|>er  ranges  Is  intense  ; 
but  ol^'rrations  are  wanting  on  which  to  munct  any  cun- 
rluslun  AS  tu  its  average  ; Migiian,  at  a cooiparAtively 
low  part  uf  the  range,  bmnd  it.  In  Jan.  IKUl,  a very 
winter,  at  4^  Fahr.,  or  2h^  below  the  fret^xing  point. 
(I.  33.)  A b-ttor  idea  iruy,  perhaps.  Lie  formed  on  this 
iH>int,  from  the  quantity  uf  snow  deposited  in  the  defiles  ; 
i.4iN>men  were  eniplnyrd  a fortnight  In  cutting  a road 
fur  the  Peroian  embassy,  which,  aOer  all,  was  srarcply 
pasudilc.  i.  40.)  Notw ilhstanding  this  iii- 

ten<>lty  oftxild,  tbe  phvguo  Is  verv  commou  on  the  mouu- 
taius. 

On  tho  S.,  tho  countries  on  tbe  Black  ^a  and  Caspian 
may  be  described  as  w arm  ; those  of  ImerUia  and  Georgia 
as  rHlIier  cold ; but  this,  .again,  must  bn  tiketi  with  run. 
siilerable  llmiution.  the  N.  parts  of  tbe  two  seas  being 
subject  to  winter  frosts.  Tbe  melting  of  the  Ice  lo  them 
frequently  causes  chilly  suminiTS  on  their  shores,  while, 
on  the  other  h.and.  some  of  the  higher  vallc)-s  are  among 
the  hoUt*kt  spots  in  the  Caucasus.  The  abundance  of 
running  water,  an«l  the  neighbourhood  uf  the  two  bounding 
teas,  cause  n great  accumulation  uf  vapour  ; indi'ed,  so 
extensive  It  llie  exhalation  coustanlly  going  <m,  tlut  it 
may  be  said  every  w iud.  If  long  rontimi^,  brings  with  It 
a mist,  which  ntdhing  can  disperse  except  a storm. 
These  hvl  arc.  consequently,  Ireqncnt  .xml  terrible. 
Luckily,  however,  the  eauiM»  that  produces  them  gives 
warning  of  their  appmacb  ; the  vapours,  when  crown  loo 
heavy  for  the  atriiosplierc,  colh'Cl  theinselrei  Id  dense 
masses  round  the  situs  and  tons  of  the  mountains  : and 
the  t'ancasians,  wariusl  by  this  clothing  of  their  Alps, 
prepare  fur  the  explosion,  which  they  know,  by  l<Hig 
experience,  will  stMrr'dily  follow.  They  wrap  themselves 
in  their  t-haouka$  (large  cloaks  matic  of  wool  and  goat’s 
hair,  ami  perfectly  waterproof),  and  under  a low  Umt 
made  ot  fell,  expressly  for  such  emergendes,  or  under  the 
lee  of  a rock  or  tree,  await,  ^neraliy  in  safety,  the  passing 
of  the  tempest.  {Spfwer't  )♦'.  Cauc.  p.  129.)  Sometimes, 
how  ever,  t lie  falling  of  the  clifT  or  tree  destroys  those  who 
itavc  sought  its  shelter;  but  Uiesc  accidents'  arc  of  rare 
occurrence,  as  It  Is  not  often  that  tho  natives  are  corn- 
pellod,  for  want  of  their  felt  tents,  to  run  such  risks ; but 
to  strangers  unprovided  with  the  means  of  combating 
these  storms.  Urn  eff'ect  Is  sure  to  be  ultimately  fatal. 
One,  or,  at  most,  two  years*  exposure  to  the  varyins  iii« 
fluence  of  a Caucasian  cltmaic,  sends  the  Kossian  soldier 
cither  to  his  grave  or  to  the  hospital,  with  a constitution 
irrecoverably  broken.  The  uncertain  temperature  and 
the  humidity  of  the  atmosphere  appear  inde^  to  moke  tt 
very  unhealthy  to  strangers,  esptK-ially  on  the  slopes  and 
flats  towanls  the  sea.  intcrmltlent  and  bilious  fevers  of 
a very  grave  kind  arc  endemic,  and  oxcei'dlngly  obstinate ; 
and  the  plague,  as  before  observed,  Is  also  very  commim  * 
The  varying  humidity,  or  some  olher  cause,  seems  like- 
wise  U>  impress  the  air  with  very  peculiar  qualities  ; ob- 
servations of  altitude  by  the  barometer,  or  the  boiling 
|>o<nt  of  water,  give  very  inconsistent  results  at  dilTorent 
times  («v  Caspisn  Sr\).  and  the  extent  of  horizontal 
vision  is  frequently  quite  startling.  The  Caspian  Sea  la 
S(>'u>'rimcs  seen  from  Ibe  summit  of  the  Bcchtag,  164 
m.  distant ; and  tlie  Snowy  Mountains  from  Sarepta,  on 
the  VVolga,  u Kngtii  of  322  m.  iPaUaa,  1.  370. ; KlapnAh^ 

* Kcr  a sjr-Mid*r  usi«vn«nt  > nnectnl  «>ib  ths  cUmaU  «f  the  Csi^ 
cOMiv,  see  lltTMlotus,  C/i*,  p.  ICkV;  Klsiviah,  p.  140. 
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p.  I5H.)  The  dUlvire  of  the  vUUile  horizon,  mrluiivc  of 
refrartlon,  wntild  bo  in  tlip  flr*t  ca>c  nlK)ut  in.,  In  the 
•econd  abmt  m. ; the  tinotiut  of  refriicllun  l>,  there- 
fore. equal  to  more  than  P.  and  nearly  SJ®  re*i»erlivcly ; 
but,  in  ordinary  »late«  of  tiie  atni<>«t>hVre.  the  maximnin 
being  33*.  the  exre**of  ‘iT'and  1®  W'.  indii'atea  ara- 
riabie  density  In  the  milium  which  is  triilv  surprising. 
Some  of  the  larger  clelU  are  said,  in  the  traditions  of  the 
natives,  to  have  bc*“ti  caused  by  earthquake*  ; but  there 
are  no  authenticated  record*  of  these  phenomena.  ((/«/• 
d^^UttU.  \.  217—432.  ; l^nUaa.  1.  340.  3’H.  447.  et  mu,  ; 
OmrliH,  iU.  ;*o*v.  / Klaproth,  pp.  IG3. 1C.1. 3Cl>.  333. /sc. ; 
Charrim,  p.  ; Sp^'nctr,  W.  r<i«c.,  p.  I2.V  ft  teq.  320. 
4hc. ; Cncatf.  1.  Wi.  ttc, ; SttmUnth,  G.  J.  iii.  31.  Ac.) 

/*rorf«c/»'o«ji.  — 1 . MtHtrais.  — Kxi“ept  in  its  defirii*t>cy 
of  lakes,  the  Cauraius  has  many  points  of  rrsemblanoe 
to  the  Alps  ; among  others,  an  api«arent  uo^erty  of  mi- 
neral treasiircB.  It  is  true  th.it  this,  in  tne  case  of  the 
Caucasus,  may  lie  .ipiiarent  cMily.  The  ancients  unques- 
tioinvbly  l>elicveil  those  mouiiuuns  to  be  rich  in  the  pre- 
rioiK  metals,  but  tills  tiiev  also  bellrvod  uf  most  other 
districts  that  wen*  but  slightly  known  to  them  ; and  the 
limited  observations  of  scientlflc  men  in  modem  times 
tcml  to  the  opp^Ue  conclusion.  A yellow  miiit  ral, 
called  cat  ^Ul.  is  indeed  found,  which  may,  perhaps,  have 
ocrasloned  the  str>ries  as  to  the  gold  mine*  of  the  Cau- 
casus ; blit  it  is  perfectly  worthless.  Iron,  rnpp<T.  salt- 
uetre,  sulphur,  and  Icail.  arc  found,  the  last  in  tolerably 
large  quanlUies,  Salt  is  almost  wholly  wanting,  and  of 
gems  Uu're  does  not  nnpt'ar  to  l>r  any  vestige.  Indica*  ' 
turn*  of  co.ll  have  lately  been  dlfiHivn-iil ; and.  fVoin  the 
imormuusqu.intityof  lime  deposits,  it  is  likely  tluit  marbles 
may  be  found.  (Pallas,  A.  42!<.  ; GHhirnstaM,  1.  411.  466. ; 
Klapmtk,  p.3*i|.;  .V/vswvr,  IV.Vauc.  1.331.) 

2.  /Vgc/aA/cs.  — In  antmuit  and  varii*tv  of  vegetation, 
the  Caucasl.in  regions  seem  to  be  uurivalictl.  Clurdio. 
writing  in  lOirj,  says,  **  Mount  Chucisus.  till  ye  come 
to  tkt-  rrrff  top  qf  if'  is  c\tre*nely  fruitful.’*  and  Sfa-nrer, 
In  says,  *•  However  high  the  ascent,  we  sec  luxu- 
riant vegetation  mingling  even  with  tlie  show  oJ  c.  «- 
turies."  Nearly  eu*ry  triv.  shrub,  fruit,  grain,  ami 
flo*«*r.  found  from  the  limit  of  the  lcm|«erate  zone  to 
the  pole.  Is  native  to  or  may  be  raised  In  the  Caucasus. 
The  N.  ba«es  consUt  of  ar.it>h-  land  of  an  exi'cllcnt  qu.t- 
lily,  meailnws  of  the  fmest  gras*,  and  dwarf  wood  in 
great  4bun<Uince.  At  a very  little  distaucc  the  increase  of 
wood  IndJeatev  a higher  and  coMi  r country,  but  the 
plants  which  (Icliglit  In  a warm  sittiiiion  still  continue 
to  bo  very  numerous.  From  the  more  rajdd  rlsi*  of  the 
ground,  hare  ro<*ks  are  more  numerous  on  the  K.  than 
on  the  S.,hut  ever}-  shelf,  however  Cinite«i,  I*  m-irkcd  by 
a rich  vrgetatlim  to  a height  almost  iiK-omcIvablc,  The 
S.  slopes  and  tabic-lands  are  still  more  abuiulaut  and 
vari«*4l  in  their  productions  than  those  on  the  N . ; to  say  : 
nothing  of  tiie  swampy  shores  of  the  Kiixine  ami  Caspian,  ' 
which  are.  in  most  ra*<*a.  nearly  impenetraltle  Jungles  of 
the  rank(‘st  and  most  v.irled  vegetation.  The  rising  coun-  ‘ 
try  consists  uf  a succession  of  small  Hid*,  each  covered  I 
with  a most  prndurtive  eartli.  Tiie  inouiUaln  sides  and  i 
higher  plain*  are  clotheil  wKh  dense  forest*:  and  the  I 
rivers  are  rr(.*<)uentty  unaporuAi  hable  for  a gre.it  distance.  ' 
The  forest  tree*  consist  «>l  o*ks  of  rv*ry  s)K*cles.  reilar*,  ^ 
cypresses,  beeches,  savin*.  juiii;*crs,  ha*»  ls,  firs,  box***, 

filnet.  alders,  and  a host  of  others.  Among  the  standard  ! 
ruit#  are  found  the  »late  palm,  the  JuJuIm*.  quince,  cherry,  ■ 
olive,  wild  aprierd,  and  willow-leaved  p»*ar.  Pmnegra-  I 
nates,  Ags,  and  mulberries,  grow  wild  tu  all  the  warmer 
valleys  i and  vines  twine  round  the  standard  trees  to  a 
very  great  elevation  up  the  mountains.  A hard-wood 
tre**,  callt*d  by  the  lutivcs  outchelia.  Is  apparently  pecu- 
liar ; It  is  uf  a deep  rose  colour,  very  closely  gralnni,  and 
susceptible  of  an  extremely  high  polish.  In  addilinn  to 
the  vine,  the  other  climbing  plants  are  inmimerabir, 
which  mixing  with  the  standards,  the  bramlde  fnilts 
(raipheriies.  blackberries,  Ac.),  and  other  dwarf  woods, 
form  a density  of  vegetation  which  It  Is  iin)>ossible  to 

B*netraU*,  unless  a passage  be  hewn  with  the  hatchet. 

ye, barley,  oats,  wheat,  and  millet. are  abundantly  raised, 
even  as  high  as  7,600  ft.  above  the  sea ; and  besides  these 
grains,  the  warmer  plains  and  valleys  produce  flowers  of 
every  scent  and  dye,  cotton,  rice.  flax.  hemp,  tobacco, 
and  indigo,  with  ever)*  variety  of  encumber  and  melon. 
This  list  Is  of  necessity  very  Imperfect,  as  will  be  evident 
when  it  is  stated  that  Giiidenstadt  has  filled  18  quarto 
pages  with  the  mere  names  of  the  various  plants  seen  by 
him  on  the  banks  of  the  Terek  and  In  Georgia  (i.  188— 
197.  418 — 430.).  It  may  serve,  however,  to  exhibit  the 
vegetable  riches  of  a region  which  seems  to  produce 
every  thing  necessary  for  the  existence,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  salt,  even  for  the  luxurious  accommodation 
of  man.  (Guidnutadt,  as  above,  et  pcu.  ; f/mWm,  iii.  71 
—m.etpoMS.;  Fallas,  i.  340.  367.  3M.36K.  379  Ac.; 
KlaproiA.  pp.  167.  ,309. 391.  Ac.;  .Spencer,  Circauia.l.  317. 
330..  li.  283.  31H.  337.  Ac.  ; If'.  Cauc.  1.  29.  188-196.  2IC. 
Ac.  ; MtmtcilA,  G.  J..  HI.  31-36.  Ac.) 

S.  vfn/mnls.  — .\nimal  life  in  the  Cauraius  is  on  a 
flcale  of  magiiUudc  and  variety  equal  to  Us  vrgeiaUun 
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Wolves,  besirf,  lynxes,  Jackals,  fuxes,  wild  cats,  apecullar 
beast  of  prey  called  chans,  together  with  many  varieties 
of  deer,  wander  In  the  forests  and  on  the  sides  of  llio 
mountains.  The  stnAllcr  fur-beirlng  tribes  are  also 
common,  as  weasels,  polecats,  ermines,  mid  moles  of 
many  varieties.  Hares  and  every  other  species  of  game 
abound,  with  chamois  and  goats,  of  which  Uic  Caucasian 
goat  < Ca^a  Caucassieai  seems  jieculiar.  Sheep  with  pe- 
culiarly long  wool  arc  numerous  ; and  it  is  even  doubtful 
if.  among  the  mountains,  thl*  creature  be  not  yet  living 
in  a at.de  of  nature.  This  also  Is  one  of  the  homes  of 
wild  cattle  ; the  largest  sih-cIcs  (the  aurochs)  being  found 
in  its  forests  ; while  of  the  domesticated  kinds  tiie  rarie- 
ties  arc  numerous  and  serviceable.  The  horses  of  the 
Caucasus  have  been  famous  from  a very  high  antiquity, 
the  Brchtag  Mountain  having  formerly  been  called 
Illnpicon  (Itv»«sw).  from  the  uuml>cr  of  these  animals 
which  were  grazed  upon  Us  sides.  (FtoUmjf,  v.  9.)  They 
are  not  less  numerous  In  the  present  day,  and  arc  among 
the  very  finest  varieties  of  ll>e  species.  Of  birds,  theru 
are  pheasants,  partridges,  grouse,  and  the  whole  trllw  of 
mountain  game,  a great  variety  of  the  crow  kind,  nearly 
every  species  of  birds  of  prey  and  passage,  and  mme  of 
tho  best  specimen*  of  the  domestic  varieties.  Among 
iusrets.  the  bee  and  silkworm  claim  pre-eminence : they 
are  both  numerous,  and  their  productions,  narticuLirly 
the  honey,  formed  a cnnsidcralde  branch  ui  traile  wltii 
Turkey,  till  tho  power  of  Itussia  sealed  the  ports  of  the 
Black  Sea.  Other  insects  are  eoually  numerous,  as  arc 
also  the  roptllt*  tribes,  among  which  are  scnoc  fine  s|M.*ciei 
of  tortoises  and  saokes,  both  harmless  and  venomous. 
{GvMenstadt,  i.  418.  et  passim  ; Omclin,  lil/6K.  W pauim  / 
PalUts,  i.  341.  41U.  Ac. ; Klaproth,  p.  344.  Ac. ; Spencer, 
pautm.') 

ImhabitaHts.  — There  is  probably  no  other  part  of  the 
world,  except  Africa,  8.  of  the  Sahara,  where  so  many 
n,-Uian«  and  languages  are  collerted  within  so  small  a 
f(tic«  .IN  in  the  Cauc.uus.  Guldcnstadt  ^ves  a list  of 
seven  dllTerent  nation*,  beside*  Tart.vs,  wno  speak  lan- 
guages roilirally  dlfTcrent,  and  who  arc  ag.*Uii  suiKllvidod 
into  almost  Innumerable  tritves,  among  whom  the  varie- 
ties of  dial»*ct*  arc  nearly  Infinite.  The  principal  nations 
he  thus  eniimcr.itc* : — 1.  (loorgians;  2.  Hasians;  3. 
Abch.v*iar>*  ; 4.  Tcherkessians ; 5.  Okctlcn* ; 6.  Kliticns  ; 
7.  I/e*gl»Uns ; 8.  Tartar*.  {ltei$e,\.  468 — 49.6.)  Of  these 
the  nn»*t  numcrou*  and  ImfMirtant  are  the  GcorgUns 
Circassians  »r  Tvherkesstan* ; but  the  Abchaslans  and 
Okesian*.  rnli'-ii  by  V;dUs  and  Ktapridh  Ahassians  and 
Osetians,  arc  also  powerful  trlltrs.  In  habits  and  man- 
ners n strong  rescml<l.inc«'  is  observest  among  tbi*m  all ; 
th(*y  arc  UNtulIy  wandering  hunters  nnd  warriors,  for 
which  occiquliont  their  country  is  peculiarly  fitted,  and 
only  in  an  inferior  degree  shepherds  or  agriculturists. 
A )vartial  exception  must,  however,  be  made  to  this  go- 
neral  chararier  iu  favour  uf  tho  GcorgUio*,  who  resido 
In  towns,  and  have  long  possessed  a fixed  form  of  govern- 
ment ami  internal  fiolity  ; but  for  the  rest,  they  aptiear  tu 

fiosM's*  the  erratic  dis]>ositi<in,  rfcklr;<s  courage,  bound- 
css  liospitality,  and  much  uf  the  predator}'  huliits  whicli 
mark  the  Arab  and  other  half  barbarous  people.  (See 
CiRrs.sNt*.  Gbomuia.  Ac.)  It  is  well  known  that  Blu- 
mcnlorh  inokod  here  for  the  origin  of  his  first  and  most 
intellectual  race  of  men  (the  Caucasian);  but  fur  this, 
as  alieady  stated  (assti,  I'O.).  there  Is  not  a particle  of 
evidence,  historical  or  ^ilulogical.  The  Ciucasians. 
thouith  surrounded  by  the  means  of  improvement,  and 
occupying  a country  more  favourably  situated  than  that 
of  Switzerland,  have  made  no  progress  cither  in  arts  or 
arms ; and  continue  to  this  day  the  same  uniHLcred  bar- 
barians as  In  the  days  of  Herodotus,  (i'tio,  203.)  They 
have  line  physical  forms  ; but  Ihclr  mental  endowments 
are  of  the  most  Inferior  description. 

jVnMc.  — *This  has  in  all  ages  been  the  same  amoDf; 
neighix)urlng  nations,  tboiigh,  according  to  Strabo  (xi. 
600.).  the  range  was  called  by  the  natives  tqn 

( Caspian  mountains).  The  names  Caspian  and  Caucasus 
have,  in  the  opinion  of  Klaproth  (p.  169.),  a similar  ety- 
biology,  namrir,  Kuk-Cht^f  or  Ckasp,  the  mountain  of 
Ckasp.  so  calico  fVom  the  Cospil,  a powerfbi  people  on 
its  sides.  (Scr  Caspian  Sia.)  Flmy  (vl.  2.)  d^ves  tho 
name,  but  witb  no  mat  appearance  of  probability,  from 
Graueasus,  which,  be  says,  in  the  Scylhi^  tongue,  means 
nr>c  eandidus.  At  present  Uic  term  Caucasus  is  but 
little  m«d  by  the  Asiatics,  the  name  for  the  mountains 
among  tho  Tartars  being  Jat‘bus  ; among  the  Turks, 
Ckpf-danhi  (Mount  t'kar, ; and  among  the  .\nnrniaiis, 
Jaibuti-ssar,  a modification  of  the  'Tartar  term ; but 
Caucasus  is  still  In  uu*  among  them. 

C.At'DGBKC,  a soa-iKirt  towrn  of  France,  dfp.  Seine 
Inf^iieure,  cap.  cant.,  on  the  Seine,  at  the  mouik  of  the 
Caudcbec,  6 m.  S.  Yvetol.  Top.  2,713.  Tho  parish 
church,  built  in  the  15th  century,  is  remarkable  for  the 
boldness  and  dclirary  of  its  architecture.  It  has  somv 
manufat'tu>*et  of  cotton,  Ac.  Trevh.iisly  to  the  revocation 
of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  It  was  companuivcly  AoiirUhing  ; 
lug  tliat  cllsaslrnus  measure  g.nvo  a blow  to  its  mamifac, 
lures  and  commerce,  from  which  U has  not  reeovmxi 
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lu  port,  though  safe,  rommodkHU.  and  adranUg<‘ou«1jr 
tUuat«d  brtwi'm  Havre  ami  IttHini.  It  but  little  fre- 
•uented.  U/uga,  Si'iiw  InfJri-^re ; Diet.  Gfog.) 

CAUDF.TK  (an.  Bigecra),  a town  of  Sjmln,  pror. 
Murcia.  8 in.  N.N.W.  VillLiia,  II  tn.  N.K.  YeoU.  Pop. 
C.00O.  It  WAS  formerly  fortifli<d ; ami  has  a church.  2 con- 
▼enti>,  an  ho«.pltal,  several  ditlillenes,  and  a palace  of 
the  lllihnp  of  UrlhueU.  On  the  heighu  in  the  vicinity 
a battle  was  fought  in  170^  the  day  alter  the  great  victory 

Sained  hy  the  Duke  nf  Henrick  at  Almanza,  betwr«*n  a 
etachnieut  of  the  combined  French  and  S|>auiiih  forces 
and  those  of  the  Archduke  Ctiarles,  which  ended  in  the 
dcAvst  of  the  Utter. 

CAUFIKISTAN  or  CAFFRISTAN,  a reifion  of 
Central  Asia,  occtmyinga  great  luirt  of  the  llimioo  Knosh 
and  a portion  of  the  Dolor  I'agh  mountains,  chietly 
tietween  Ut.  36'  and  »r.J  N.,  and  long.  70^  K.  and  the  W. 
limits  of  Cashmere;  having  N.  Dudukshan,  K.  Little 
Tltj^,  8.  the  dom.  of  the  Punjab  and  Caubul,  and  W. 
those  of  Caubul  and  Koondons.  The  hilli  N.  of  Bit)0ur 
and  Kooner  form  Its  8.  limit ; its  other  boundaries 
have  been  very  imperfectly  delink.  The  whole  of  this 
country  it  a lofty  Alpine  tract  of  snow-capped  mountains, 
deep  pine  foreitj,  interspersed  with  small  hut  fertile 
and  otlcn  populous  valleys,  and  table-hindi  sometlines 
10  or  15  in.  across.  Torrents  and  rivers  are  numer- 
ous, and  are  crossed  by  station.'iry  wooden  bridge's  or 
hanglni  bridges  of  roi>e  and  osiers.  The  cold  of  tlie 
winter  Is  severe,  but  tlie  vallers  afford  an  abundance  of 
grapes  and  other  fruits,  and  tnc  hills  good  pasture  for 
•h«^  and  goats.  The  Caudrs  ( infidels)  who  inhabit  this 
region  are  an  Independent  nation,  said  by  B^djcr  and 
Abul  Faiel,  and  believed  by  themsHves,  to  w descended 
from  the  troops  of  .Alexander  the  Great.  They  are  tup- 
posted  by  some  to  have  bet*n  driven  thither  from  the 
valley  of  the  Oxus.  on  Its  being  overrun  ^ the  Mo- 
hammedans ; but  Sir  A.  Burnes  and  Mr.  ^phlnstonc 
su|ipose  they  had  emigrated,  through  a similar  cause, 
from  the  ncighbourhotid  of  Candahor.  They  are  re* 
markable  for  the  fairness  and  beauty  of  their  com- 
plexions ; are  liberal,  social,  and  extremely  hosmit* 
able:  they  never  combine  In  war  against  their  neigh* 
bourn,  but  retaliate  Invasions  fterrely,  and  fight  with 
great  bravery  and  determination.  Tliey  indulge  an  un* 
ceasing  hatred  against  Mohammedans,  and  a Caiifir  adds 
an  aoditional  ornament  to  bis  dress,  or  another  trophy  to 
a high  p<de  before  his  door,  for  each  Mussulman  he  nas 
slain.  All  wear  tight  clothes ; those  of  some  tribes  made 
of  black  goat  skins,  and  of  others  of  white  cotton : ifll 
suffer  their  hair  to  hang  over  their  ihouldcrs.  and  each 
looks  iipcHi  every  one  else  asa  brother  who  wrars  ringlets 
and  drinks  wine : tu  the  latter  they  are  much  addicted,  and 
grape  juice  is  ;^ven  to  children  at  the  breast.  'lYiry  rat 
the  Bnb  of  all  kinds  of  tnUnals,  except  the  dog  and 
Jackal,  and  use  both  tables  and  chairs  of  a rude  con- 
striction: the  women  perform  the  business  of  tillage, 
iw  well  as  all  laborious  domestic  occupatiuna  Fine  rW, 
whemt,  and  barley,  are  the  principal  grains  cultivated ; 
honey,  vinegar,  cneese.  butter,  milk,  bread  and  fruit,  con- 
stitute the  rest  of  their  food.  Both  sexes  drink  wine 
to  excess.  Their  dwelling-houses  are  usually  built  of 
wood  upon  hlll-ilupes,  the  roof  of  one  row  of  houses 
forming  the  street  to  those  above  It:  the  only  roods 
In  the  country  are  footpaths.  Their  weapons  are  spears, 
scimitars,  and  bows  arid  arrows.  Alter  battle  the  vic- 
tors are  crowned  with  chaplets  of  mulberry -leaves.  Both 
sexes  wear  ornaraenta  or  gold,  silver,  and  other  me- 
tals ; and  drinking-cups  of  the  predous  metals  are 
often  used,  and  much  prised  by  them.  Their  language 
Is  unintelligible  to  Hindoos,  Utbccks,  or  Afghans ; it 
contains  a mixture  of  words  from  the  Hindoo,  Af- 
ghan. and  Persian  tongues ; but  the  major  part  of  its 
roots  ore  different  from  cither:  they  have  no  Dooks,  and 
neither  understand  reading  nor  writing.  They  adore 
a supreme  being,  whom  Ibev  call  Oochan.  and  to  whom 
they  sacrifice  both  cows  ana  goats ; but  address  them- 
selves to  subordinate  deities,  repreaented  by  Idols  of  wood 
or  stone,  who.  they  say.  intercede  with  the  chief  deity 
in  their  behalf:  fire  Is  a reouisite  In  every  religiuus  cere- 
mony, although  DO  vmeratino  Is  paid  to  that  element  It- 
self. They  neither  bum  nor  bury  their  dead,  but  expose 
the  corpse  in  an  open  rofliii,  in  a forest  Jungle  or  on  a 
mountain,  and  alter  a certain  time  collect  as  many  of  the 
bones  as  possible,  and  deposit  them  in  a rave ; these  cere- 
monies are  Hdemnised  wUh  triumph,  dances,  and  sacri- 
fices. Music,  dancing,  which  is  eagerly  practised  by 
all  classes,  cooversatloti,  and  carousals,  mrm  their  chiK 
anm«4*ments.  They  have  priests,  but  they  do  not  possess 
an  exlenstve  influence : they  live  under  dlflWent  chiefs, 
but  little  farther  is  known  respecting  their  govern- 
ment. 'rhe  slavery  nf  such  as  have  lost  their  ridatlons 
Is  universal : some  of  the  CauUrs  possess  many  slaves  and 
cattle,  and  much  land.  Br  old  writers  this  region  is  often 
named  Kutlore:  it  was  Invaded  by  Timour,  and  In  1780, 
uniucecstfully.  hy  a coufederary  c«  the  surrounding  Mo- 
hammedan nations.  ( CaubtU,  It.  873-^7. : 
th*rn€$'»  TVav.  lU.  j HamtUon'i  H.  I.  (Jax.  I. 
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M0.SI9.:  Atiat.  Soe.  Bcngat,  lU— vL{  fTO- 

son's  ( U.  ){. ) Sottt  to  cf  Ctfnima.) 

CAUNKS  (LKS).  a town  of  France,  dfp.  Aude,  oa 
the  Argent- Double.  1 1 ro.  N.F..  Carcassonne.  Pop.  2,258. 
It  has  a fine  parish  church,  formerly  belonging  to  the 
Kenodl(*tine  abbey  tupt>rc»sed  at  the  Revolution  ; with 
dittllleries,  tanneries,  aye-wnrks.  marble-works  for  work- 
ing the  mnrUe  found  in  the  nviglibouring  mountains,  Ac. 
(ilict. 

CAl'SS.A  DR,  a town  of  France,  d^.  Tam-eC-Garonn«s 
cap.  cant..  In  a fcrfile  country,  near  the  Caiide.  12  m. 
N K.  Moiitaiihan.  Pup.  I..M0.  It  Is  handsome,  well 
built,  and  has  broad  and  straight  streets  ; has  numemua 
flour-mills,  with  manufactures  of  woollen  an«i  linen  stuffk, 
and  carries  on  some  trade  In  corn,  saffron,  and  truffles. 

CA\'A.  a town  of  Naples,  prov.  Frindpato  Citra,  rap. 
cant.,  in  the  middle  of  the  agreeable  valley  of  Fenestra, 
26  m.  K.S.K.  Naples.  Pop.  24,noo.  f but  this  iiKludcs  tbe 
pop.  of  several  surroutKllng  villages.  It  h.'ii  a cathedral, 
three  other  churches,  a convent  for  noble  ladies,  a cha- 
rity wurkhousv.  an  hospital,  and  a seminary,  bilk,  cottou, 
and  woollen  stuffb  are  manufacture  In  the  town  and  the 
adjacent  villages.  The  trrritoiy  Is  not  very  frultAil,  but 
the  inhabitants  have  become  rich  In*  their  industry  and 
commerce.  About  a mile  from  the  town  Is  the  magnifi- 
cent Benedictine  convent  of  La  Trinicd,  with  a fine  li- 
brary. {Did.  ii^ogr.  t .^WisAHnie,  11.  114..  4to.  ed.) 

CAVAH.LON  (anc.  CVt5r//ib).  a town  ofFranco,  d5p. 
Vaucluse.  cap.  cant.,  on  the  Durance,  near  where  It  u 
joined  by  the  Coulon,  at  the  foot  of  a mountain,  18m. 
S.E.  Avignon.  Fop. 7,041.  It  is  trnU,  111  buUt,  with 
narrow  and  dirty  streets.  The  fortiflcstloos  by  which  it 
was  formerly  surrounded  were  destroyed  during  the  Re- 
volution ; the  bishopric  of  which  it  was  the  seat  has  been 
also  abolished.  It  has  a considerable  trade  in  dried 
fruits  and  preserves,  shoes,  and  nuts. 

This  is  a very  ancient  town.  I'he  Rofnans  are  believed 
to  have  plantra  a colony  in  It,  and.  at  all  events,  they 
embolllshed  it  with  several  roagnlflcent  edifices.  But 
having  been  since  repeatedly  overrun  and  plllagrd  by 
barbarians,  and  having  suflbred  much  from  an  earth- 
quake in  1731,  comparatively  few  remains  of  auti<mtty 
are  to  be  found  either  in  the  town  or  in  its  vldnlty.  rhe 
best  preserved,  though  even  that  It  much  dilimidated,  is 
a fragment  of  a triumphal  arch  supposed  to  belong  to  the 
age  t^T  Aiimistus.  (//s^fo.  art.  Fntumsr.) 

CAVAN,  an  Inl.  ro.  of  Ireland,  pmv.  Ulster,  having 
K.  Fermanagh.  R.  Monaghan,  8.  Longford,  Meath,  ana 
Westmeath,  and  W.  l>?ltrim  and  Ixmgford.  Area. 
473,741)  imperial  acres,  of  which  30,000  are  unimproved 
mountain  and  bog,  and  2I.UH7  water,  consisting  prin- 
rlnally  of  loughs  Shltlin.  ILamor,  and  Oughter.  Tbe 
Snannoo  has  its  principal  source  In  the  N.W.  part  of 
this  CO.,  and  It  It  traversed  bv  the  Erne,  Annalee,  Ac. 
Surface  hilly,  and  soil  geoeralfy  poor.  There  are  some 
large  estates,  but  the  p-eater  number  are  of  moderate 
site.  About  4-Mht  of  the  land  under  Ullage.  Agricul- 
ture In  the  roost  depressed  state;  holdings  gmierally 
small,  and  the  compctlUun  for  them  excessive.  Spade 
cultivation  Is  very  ^neral,  to  much  so  that  In  some  pa- 
rishes there  is  nardly  a nlough.  Oats  and  potatoes 
principal  crops,  but  some  wheat  It  raised,  and  fiu.  Cot- 
tiers Mve  generally  pigs  and  piats ; the  former  being 
sold  to  pay  the  rent,  and  the  latter  kept  for  their  milk. 
Average  rent  of  land  13s.  7J<f-  an  acre.  Linen  manu- 
facture widely  diflbsed,  having  not  a little  contribtited 
to  the  subdivision  of  the  co.  It  is  affirmed  that  the  con- 
dition of  the  peasantry  has  been  materially  deterior- 
ated during  the  last  20  years.  Minerals  little  known. 
Cavan  is  oivided  into  7 bamnies  and  30  parishes,  and 
sends  2 mems.  to  the  H.  of  C.  for  the  co.  Registered 
electors  In  1H8R-99.  2.406.  Principal  town  Cavan. 
The  CTX  bad,  In  ikll,  3a,<«l7  inhabited  houses.  40,338 
families,  and  227,033  inhab.,  of  whom  113.171  wer« 
males  and  114,750  females. 

CsvaK.  an  inland  town  of  Ireland,  m.  Cavan,  pror. 
Ulster,  60  m.  N.W.  Dublin.  Pop.  in  IH2I.  2,323; 

Id  1831,  2,931.  Pop.  of  par.,  lu  1834,  5.534,  of  whom 
1,690  were  of  the  estab.  rlmrch,  lu3  Prut,  diss.,  and 
3,741  Rom.  Cath.  Cavan,  though  the  gssize  town,  is 
frith  few  exceptions,  meanly  built,  lung  lines  of  sub- 
urbs being  formed  of  thatched  mud  caliins.  The  nub- 
ile buildings  are— a large  p.*irish  church  and  Itnm. 
Cath.  rha|>4>l ; an  rndowM  school  of  roj-al  foundation, 
having  arromnofUtion  for  100  resident  stuilents  ; a Rihb 
court-house,  a co.  prison  on  the  radiating  plan,  and 
to  infirmary.  A garden  of  l.ord  Famhom's  near  the 
town,  has  been  thrown  open  as  a promenade  for  the  in- 
habitants. The  orrporation.  under  a charter  of  James 

I. ,  In  iniO.  consfsti'd  of  a sovereign,  2 portreeves,  8 bur- 
gesses. and  an  unlimited  commnualty ; but  hiving  been 
deprived  at  the  I' nion  of  the  right  nf  sending  metn.  to  the 

II.  of  C.,  it  has  f.d]en  into  desuetude.  The  assises  for  the 
co..  general  sessions  at  Hilary  and  midsummer,  and  petty 
sessions  every  week,  are  held  here.  Trade  Inconsider- 
able, and  chiefly  in  oat*  and  butter.  Markets  are  held  OQ 
Tuesdays  ; fairs  un  Frb.  1.,  April  4.,  Mg)' 14..  June  80. 
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Aug.  14.,  Beni.  S5..  amt  Not.  13.  Branchoa  of  the  Pro* 
vincial  and  Agrh'ultural  bank*  were  opened  here  in  1834 
and  1830.  Poct*offlce  revenue  In  IH31,  763f.;  in  18S0, 
8)7/.  A mail-coach  and  a ttag«><oacb  from  l)uhlln  to 
Knnltkineu  paM  daily  through  the  town,  and  a coach  from 
l>ublia  to  Cavan  plfei  6 days  in  the  week,  carrying  at 
an  average  9 pasicngerc  each  trip.  (S/of.  Surveg  ; Jiait. 
road  /{^.) 

CAVEKY,  a river  of  S.  llindoatan,  the  moat  conalder* 
able  and  uaeful  S.  of  the  KrUhru  : both  Mysore  and  the 
Carnatic  owing  much  of  their  agricultural  wealth  to  the 
water  it  distribuieB.  It  rise*  in  Coorg,  hounds  Colro* 
hahwr  N.K.,  and  alter  a winding  course  of  450  m.,  chiefly 
In  an  E.  direction,  falls  Into  the  sea  by  various  mouths  in 
the  district  of  Tanjore,  where  it  is  industriously  made  use 
of  fur  irrlgoUun.  It  is  fllkd  by  both  monsoons,  but  Is 
not  navigaole  for  large  vessels. 

CAVKHYPAUK.  a town  of  Hlndoitan,  prov.  Carna- 
tic, 57  m.  W.8.W.  Madras,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
which  is  an  immense  tank  8m.  long  by  3 m.  broad,  faced 
with  large  stunes,  and  supported  by  a mound  of  earth 

ft.  hlgn.  This  is  perhaps  the  finest  work  constructed 
for  the  purpose  of  irrigation  throughout  the  8.  of  IndiiL 
{linmi’llitn's  £.  J.  Gol  1.) 

CAVITE',  a town  of  Luson,  one  of  the  Philippine 
Islands,  in  the  Bay  of  Manilla.  3 ro.  S.W.  that  city,  of 
which  It  is  the  port;  iat.  14^  34'  N..  long.  l‘iU°4s'  E. 
Pup.  4.0oa  ? It  is  the  naval  depdC  of  all  the  Spanish  pos- 
sessions In  the  East,  and  is  built  on  the  E.  extremity  of  a 
low  bifurcated  peninsula,  stretching  into  the  sea  for  about 
3 m..  having  between  its  two  extremities  the  outer  har- 
bour, while  the  initer  harbour  Is  situated  to  the  S.  of  the 
town  : neither  has  more  than  4 thorns  water,  though 
very  large  ships  moor  In  the  inner  harbour.  The  houses 
of  Cavite,  which  are  two  stories  high,  are  built  chiefly  of 
wood,  their  windows  being  furnished  with  a semi-trans- 
parent shell  instead  of  glass.  It  has  an  arsenal,  a ma- 
rine hospital,  some  well-built  churches,  and  several  con- 
vents ; Iwt  has  of  late  years  greatly  decrvwsrd  In  site  and 
importance.  (HamiUon't  £.  J.  Gaz.  i.  377.;  /rAr'/c’s 

' ‘?aw^pohp.  or  C.4UNPOOR  (A'Amrara).  a dis- 
trict or  colicctorate  of  llindostan,  prov.  Allahab^,  pr^ 
sId.  Bengal,  composed  of  cessions  from  the  nabob  of 
Ouite,  between  lat.  36^  and  27*^  N.,  and  long.  79^  3(P  and 
KO^SO'E.,  having  N.  W.  the  distrs.  ofRtawi^,  Betah.aiMl 
Furrurkabad,  T^E.  the  Oude  reserved  territortea,  8.K. 
the  Fultehpoor  and  Ka]pecdUtrs.,andS.W.  Bundlecuod. 
Area  S.flAO  sq.  m.  Pop.  probably  nearly  a million.  This 
distr.  is  bounded  N.B.  by  the  Ganm,  and  intersected  in 
its  entire  length  by  the  Jumna : U Is  therefore  almost 
wholly  comprised  within  the  Doab.  Surface  flat ; soil 
highly  productive,  and  upon  the  whole  tolerably  well 
cultivated,  though  In  some  parts  there  are  exteosire 
wastes.  Malse,  barley,  and  wheat,  turnips,  cabbage*,  and 
other  European  vegetables ; grapes,  peaches,  Ac.,  are 
grown,  and  the  sugar-cane  flourishes  in  great  luxuriance. 
Agriculture  prospers  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  cap., 
owing  to  the  presence  of  a European  market,  and  conie- 
queat  high  prices.  The  assessment  on  the  land  is  high  ; 
and  in  fact  the  prov.  was  on  its  first  coming  Into  our  posscs- 
aloQ  very  much  over -assessed,  and  sufler^  greatly  in  con- 
■equenco.  In  1814.  1,768,743  bi^,  or  about  3-3tns  of  the 
surface,  were  reported  to  be  unoer  tillage.  The  land-tax 
for  the  same  yesir  was  273, 63U/.,  being  about  rupee  per 
biga ; nearly  all  of  which  sum  was  realised.  In  183940  the 
land  revenue  amounted  to  317,380/.  There  are  about 
3.0U0  Tillages  in  this  distr.  which  possess  lands ; but  the 
perpetual  settlement  Is  also  estabosbed.  Nearly  all  the 
pop.  arc  Hindoos,  the  h*ads  of  the  villages  being  mostly 
of  the  Rajpoot  caste.  Oflhnces  are  frequent,  but  yearly 
diminishing  as  the  efllcieocy  of  the  police  increases ; 
daco/^.  or  gang-robbery,  was  frequent  in  IH23,  but  was 
committed  only  by  gann  out  of  the  Oude  reserved  terri- 
tory. 7*Ar<^rr,  or  murder  hr  professional  murderers,  has 
also  prevailed  greatly  in  this  dUtr. ; and  in  the  above- 
named  rear,  the  average  was  about  10  /Awggces  yearly, 
'rbc  principal  towns  are  Cawnpore,  the  cap.^llcsoulabad, 
Jaugemow,  and  Acberpoor. 

CswKroHB,  the  cap.  town  of  the  above  distr.,  and 
chief  British  military  station  In  the  ceded  provinces,  on 
the  W.  bank  of  the  Ganges,  38  m.  8.  W.  lAickaow,  and 
loom.  N.W.  AlUbabad;  lat.  2(P30'N..  long.  80°  13'  B. 
The  town  oxteruis  Irregularly  for  6 m.  along  the  bank  of 
the  river,  which  Is  here  a inile  broad,  and  lined  by  the 
bungalows  of  European  officers,  it  is  built  In  a very 
straggling  manner,  with  the  excepiioo  of  a tolerable 
main  street  nearly  parallel  with  the  military  lines,  com- 
posed of  Well-built  brick  houses  two  or  three  stories 
high,  with  wiHMleo  balconies  in  f^nt.  Excepting  its 
site,  few  circumstances  ateut  Cawoporo  attract  much  no- 
tice ; the  European  public  buildings  are  of  simple  archi- 
tecture. and  confined  to  works  of  abtoiute  necessity ; 
Che  ciiiefare  the  miUtary  hospital,  gaol,  assembly-room, 
nod  ciislcim-house.  A PrMestanl  ^urch  has  been 
erected  l>y  public  subscrlptinn  within  the  last  few 
years  : most  of  the  other  religious  edifices  arc  mosques. 
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some  of  which  are  handsome.  Shops  large  and  tolerably 
well  supplied,  provisions  l>e(ng  about  half  the  price  (hcry 
bring  in  Calcutta.  The  European  private  Itouscs  aru 
roomy,  one  story  high,  with  sloping  roofs,  first  thatched 
and  tnm  tiled.  The  officers'  bungiUows  along  the  banks 
of  the  Ganges  are  encircled  by  gardens  surrounded  by 
mud  walls.  At  the  N.W.  extremity  of  the  tovu  are  the 
public  magasines  protected  by  a slight  entrenchment ; 
and  farther  on.  In  the  same  direction,  is  the  old  town  of 
Cawnpnre,  a place  of  no  consequence,  and  containing  no 
Interesting  relict  of  antiquity.  A free-sebool  was  esta- 
blished here  in  1823,  which  is  attendied  by  Europeans, 
Mohammedans,  and  Uindoos,  who  receive  tmtnwtlon  to- 
Mher,  and  the  progree*  of  which  is  most  ntlilbctory.  It 
IS  supported  partly  by  a government  grant  of  4.800  rupees 
ayear.  Cawnpore  is  not  a pleasant  place  of  residence  for 
Europeans,  its  great  heat  and  the  clouds  of  dust  to 
which  it  Is  subject  are  represcDtcd  as  most  distressing. 
(HamiUon’t  £.  I.  Go*.  1.  373,  376. ; Hod,  Trap.  ix. ; 
Part.  Reportt,^.) 

CAXAMAHCA.a  city  of  Peni,cap.  prov.  of  same  name, 
tai  a fertile  and  well-culdvated  valley  in  the  Andes,  .t7U 
ro.  N.N.W.  Lima:  lat  7°  8' 38"  8..  long.  78P3C' IV' W. 
Pop.  about  7,000,  cniefly  Indians  and  Mestlioea.  Its  name 
Is  ^ulvaleot  to  **  place  of  frost,"  and  has  been  probs^y 
derived  from  its  bring  tometimes  visited  by  frosty  wiiuls 
from  theB.;  but,  ingenera), the  climate  is  excellent.  Most 
of  the  bouses  are  UM  and  whitewashed.  The  churches, 
which  are  numerous  and  handsome,  are  built  of  stone 
richly  cut,  and  are  ornamented  with  spires  and  domes. 
They  were  formerly  celebrated  for  the  aavntlty  of  gdld  and 
silver  decorations  they  contained.  There  are  a^  some 
convents  and  nunneries.  The  inhab.  are  industrious,  and 
considered  the  best  silver  an<l  iron  workers  in  Peru.  " I 
have,"  says  Mr.  Stevenson, " seen  many  very  handsome 
sword-bl^es  and  daggers  made  here ; pockei-steels  and 
bridle-tfits  most  curiwBly  wrought,  beside  Mveral  well- 
finished  pistol  and  gun  locks.  l4terature  would  prosper 
here,  were  It  properly  cultivated;  the  natives  are  fond 
of  instruction,  and  scholars  are  not  rare : many  of  the 
richer  Inbab.  send  their  children  to  TruxUlo  and  Li- 
ma to  be  educated."  (SfcTCMSOw's /’rrw,  ii.  133.)  The 
inhab.  of  the  interior  resort  thither  to  sell  their  own 
produce  and  mamiCactures,  and  to  purchase  such  other 
as  they  may  require.  Hence,  a considerable  trade  is 
carried  on  with  Lambayeque,  and  other  placet  on  the 
coast,  to  which  Caxamarca  furnishes  manuiactured  goods, 
such  as  balses,  coarse  cloth,  blankets,  and  flannels; 
and  receives  in  return  European  manufactures,  soap, 
sugar,  cocoa,  brandy,  wine,  indigo,  Paraguay  tea,  salt- 
fish,  iron,  st^,  Ac.  Some  of  the  shops  are  well  stored 
with  European  goods.  The  markets  are  well  supplied 
with  fresh  meat,  poultry,  bread,  vegetables,  fruit,  butter, 
cheese,  Ac.  at  very  low  prices.  About  a l^ue  R.  from 
the  city  are  some  not  and  cold  springs,  which  were  used 
by  the  Incas  for  b^s,  snd  are  stUl  employed  for  ths 
same  purpose. 

Caxamarca  is  a place  of  considerable  celebrity  In  the 
history  of  I'eru,  ana  of  Spanish  atrocity.  The  Incas  had 
a palace  here ; and  it  was  here  that  Friar  Vincente  Val- 
verde  (a  fit  priest  for  such  a hero  as  Pisarro)  delivered 
bis  femoiu  or  rather  Infamous  harangue  to  eke  Inca 
Atabualpa,  which  was  immediately  followed  by  the- 
butchery  of  the  Peruvians,  and  by  the  imprisonment, 
accusation,  and  murder  of  the  Inca.  It  is  a singular 
fact,  that  a family  claiming  a lineal  descent  from  Atahu- 
alpa  Is  DOW  living  In  Caxamarca,  in  a part  of  the  palace 
in  whk'h  their  ancestor  was  murdered.  {Stfpenton't 
Pern,  11. 129.  Ac. ; Ro^rtton’t  America,  book  vt.) 

CAYENNE,a  sea-port  town  of  French  Guyana,  cap. 
of  that  colony,  at  the  N.W.  extremity  of  the  Isl.  of  same 
name,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Oyaque;  lat.  4^  W 13"  N., 
long.  3}0  14'  43"  W.  Pop.  (1837  ) 5,230,  of  whom  3.841 
were  free,  and  2479  slaves.  The  town  covers  a surfoco 
of  about  70  hectares,  and  contains  about  300  hnu»cf, 
mostly  of  wood.  It  Is  divided  into  the  old  ami  new 
towus : the  former,  which  is  Ul-bullt,  cmitalns  the  go- 
vernment house  and  the  ancient  Jesuits'  college : It  la 
separated  from  the  new  town  by  the  Place  d'Amicf, 
a large  open  space  planted  wiUi  orange-trees.  The 
new  town  is  larger  thsin  the  old,  and  was  laid  out  at  (he 
end  of  the  last  century  ; its  streets  are  wide,  straight, 
mostly  paved,  and  clean  ; it  has  a handsome  church,  with 
some  ^ge  warehouses  and  good  private  residences.  1'he 
old  town  is  commanded  by  a fort,  which,  with  some  low 
batteries,  protects  the  entrance  of  the  harbour.  The 
latter  la  shallow,  but  otherwise  good,  aud  well  adapted 
for  merchant-vessels  of  moderate  slxo.  There  arc  two 
quays  for  loading  and  unloading.  The  roadstead  at  the 
mouth  of  tho  Oyaque,  though  small,  is  the  best  on  the 
coast.  Its  holding-ground  U good,  and  it  has  rvery  » here 
from  12tol3(l.watcr ; tradmg  vessels  lie  in  it  within  1 ui.of 
the  land,  and  2 m.  of  lite  town.  Ships  drawing  more  than 
13  ft.  water  anchor  about  6 m.  from  Cayenne,  near  a 
rocky  islet  called  "L'Enfunt  Perdu."  Ceyt'ime  U the 
centre  of  the  whole  trnile  oi  the  colony.  {See  f;i'AYAMA, 
Fameu.)  It  li  Ibc  Kst  of  a royal  court,  a court  of  assizes 
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And  ol  tribunal!  of  the  peu-r  and  ortglnai  luri*di«-tion. 
It  wai  founded  about  IG3%.  ( Ih^go.  tii.  3l3. ; SoUcf$ 
SUitist.  lur  Ut  Coiontr*  Frun^nitcs.  Is38.) 

Sft'  Gt'U»iA  ( l-  aAM  H). 

CAYLl'8,  a town  of  France,  drp.  Tam^et-Caronne, 
near  Uie  riRht  l>ank  of  the  Bonn<-Ue  river,  and  the  hieh 
road  betwei'n  Muotanhan  and  Uhodri,  iMtn.  N.K.  the 
funner  city.  Pop.  < IKM>),  with  commune.  A.4*24.  It  luu 
a cuntidetable  trade  In  com,  and  II  fain  annually. 

CAZALLA  D1^  la  SIKKK.A,  a town  of  S(>ain,  prov. 
Seville,  on  the  cre*t  of  the  Sierra  M'ircua,  13  m.  S B. 
Guadalcanal.  Pop  9,437.  It  hat  a church,  five  m»nu< 
teriea,  and  two  hotnltalc.  Ita  euviron*  have  many  Human 
and  Arabic  antiquitiet,  and  rulna  of  country  reiidence! 
of  more  modem  date  ; with  tninea  of  illvcr.  Iron,  lulnhitr, 
amiantbua,  and  copper;  and  quarriea  of  lieautifuNy 
▼ariei;ated  marble*.  The  mountain*  are  the  retort  of 
wild  hoar*  and  wolvea,  which  make  much  havoc  among 
the  cattle. 

CaZETRES,  a town  of  France,  dep.  Haute  Garonne, 
ran.  cant.,  on  the  Garonne,  31  m.  8.W  . 1'ouIoum.  Fop. 

A handtome  promenade  teparate*  the  town  from 
the  luburb*.  There  arc  fabric*  of  hat*,  with  dye-work* 
and  tannerir*. 

CF.FALU,  a tea-port  town  of  Sicily,  nror.  Palermo, 
on  the  Tyrrhenean  Sea,  at  the  foot  of  aroca.  40m.  K .S.K. 
Palermo;  lat.3fr^  N,  Iona.  140  13' 67"  E.  Pop.  sjya.  It 
t*  iurrounded  by  a ha«tionrd  Une  wall,  but  the  work* 
are  old  and  weak.  Ihe  ttreei*  are  tolerablv  regular,  and 
there  l»  a good  rathniral  and  tome  other  cfiurchet,  with 
a arhoni  of  navigation.  The  port  1*  tmall,  and  tl>e  trade 
of  the  place  but  lnron*iderable.  On  the  summit  of  the 
hill  above  the  town  are  the  ruin!  of  a Saracenic  cattle. 
{Sm^tk.  It.  96.) 

CKHkJIN  (.Vgun),  a town  of  Spain,  pmr.  Murcia, 
on  the  river  Caravaca.  3 m.  K.  Caravaca  town,  and  40m. 
W.K.W.  Murcia.  Po{).  IO,OUO.  It  i*  tituated  in  a well 
cultivated  and  fertile  diitrict.  The  principal  street*  are 
well  paved,  and  the  houvr*  good  — some  of  them  m.-igni* 
flrnit —marble  being  ahiuidant  in  the  neighbourhood. 
It  has  a church,  a c<mTcnl,  and  an  aiirirnt  caatl'*,  with 
■everaJ  dUtdIerie*,  and  inanufat  Cure*  of  coarse  pAl>cr, 
linen,  and  t^mhAlt. 

GEL. A SO.  a town  of  Saplr*.  prov,  Abruxxo  iritra  II., 
cap.  cant.,  near  the  Uke  Kurino  or  t’elann,  *0  m.  S.S.K. 
AquiU.  Pop.  4.UH7.  It  ha*  one  collt^ate  and  »ome  other 
chnrclie*.  and  a ninnufu-tny  of  pajM-r.  For  an  accooul 
of  the  Lake  of  Olano.  »ee  Frciwo  ( L*ait  r»r). 

t'KI.KBES,  a large  1*1.  of  the  K.  Archipelago,  fitno- 
ing  the  centre  of  it*  2d  division  ; sireirl.inf;  from  lat. 

N.  to  nearly  6-  S.,  and  from  long.  1 llr^  ni  K. ; having 
N.  the  Sea  oftVlelM**.  W.  the  Str.-dtR  of  Maca*»ar,  1^  the 
Molucca  and  l*itt'i  Pa»«ge»,  and  S.  the  Flore*  Sea, 
Area  estimated  at  76.'*"'  *q.  m.  Pop.  unknown,  but 
iUp|M>ied  to  be  between  2.ntNl,(VX)  andS.lNahOOn.  Its  sha|>e 
I*  lingularly  Irregular ; it  U deeply  Indented  by  three 
ffn  at  bays,  leparated  by  four  pemnsulas,  diverging  N., 
and  S. 

CN-lebe*.  unlike  movi  of  the  other  great  lilandv  of  thi* 
arrhipel.igo,  alvound*  in  extensive  gra**y  plain*,  fr«-« 
from  forest*,  which  aro  htokofl  up>in  a*  the  common  prrt- 
perty  of  the  tribe*  who  live  U]Hm  them,  hy  whom  they 
are  carefully  guardeil  from  the  imrusion  of  alien*. 
There  are  only  three  river*  of  any  crms«iu«*ncc ; the 
('hioran.a,  whirn  rise*  near  the  centre  of  the  island,  and 
runiimg  S.  through  the  state  of  Uoni.  falls  by  several 
mouth*  into  the  K-iy  of  the  same  name ; a second  stream, 
having  a N.  direction ; and  a third,  which  discharges 
itself  on  the  W.  coast,  S.  of  Maca'sar.  The  Ghhirana 
is  navigable  for  ships  to  some  distance  ; and  native  boats 
pass  u,<  tt  consMcralily  fartiter  into  a fresh-water  lake. 
Volcatiof  are  said  to  exist  in  the  N.  tiivision  of  the  isl. 
Gold  is  found  in  Celebes  ; but  in  a less  quantity  than  in 
Bomro,  and  chlefty  In  the  sands  of  the  streams.  Timber 
is  not  very  plentiful ; teak-trees  are  generally  few  ; but  a 
large  forest  of  them  exists  in  one  part  of  the  Isl.,  which 
tile  natives  report  to  liave  been  raised  frum  Importevl 
seetl.  The  vast  plains  afford  abundant  pasture  and 
cover  for  a variety  of  the  best  game,  deer,  wild  hogs,  Ac. 
The  tiger  ami  leopard,  though  cunimon  In  the  W.  parts 
of  the  archipelago,  are  here  unknown.  The  horses  of 
O'b’hcs.  though  seldom  exceeding  13  hand*  high,  are 
larger  built,  and  unite  a greater  share  of  blood  and 
strength,  than  any  other  brwxlofthe  K.  islands;  they  aro 
regularly  trained  for  hunting,  and  are  noted  for  Aeetness 
and  (terseveranre.  Hire,  maize.and  cassava. with  cotton 
and  tobacco,  are  the  chief  aiticles  grown.  The  H.  |>en- 
insula  lieing  the  most  healthy.  Is  hy  far  the  most  exten- 
sively peopled,  and  contains  the  two  priudiMil  slate*  of 
the  Uland,  those  of  BunI  and  Macassar.  Tiie  centre  of 
the  uland  Is  said  to  be  inhabiled  Ijy  Horaforas  (see  K. 
Alt*  HirRLAr.u).  siqiposed  to  Ite  aborigines:  the  brown 
race  enntuu  of  a numhei  of  tribes,  agreeing  remarkably 
In  per*»m.  but  divided  Into  four  or  five  different  nations, 
of  which  that  of  the  Hiigi*  is  by  far  the  most  consider* 
able.  They  are  usually  sunat.  robust,  an<!  somewhat 
heavily  formed,  though  not  ill  built ; their  medium  height 
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Is  a little  above  6 ft.;  faces  round;  cheHi4>ones  high; 
nose  small,  and  neither  very  prominent  nor  dattened ; 
mouth  wide,  and  leelh  fine,  when  not  dlscolouml  by 
art.  They  are  more  distinguished  for  a revengeful  dl*> 
poaillon  than  any  of  the  other  natives  of  this  archipo- 
lagu.  Notwithstanding  mo*t  of  the  tribes  have  long 
{■assed  that  itagr  of  snriety  in  which  the  chase  U pur- 
suixl  for  subsisteiire,  they  follow  it  with  great  ardour ; 
and  m>  sooner  i*  the  rice  seed  cast  into  the  ground,  than 
the  chiefs  and  their  retainers  turn  with  ctithuslasm  to 
the  sputtsid*  the  field,  in  |>arlKs  of  frequently  not  less 
than  ^Xl  hursomen. 

The  Wailju.  or  Tuwadju  tribe.  Inhabiting  the  body  of 
the  island,  are  dlstlnguiihcd  a*  a commercial  and  enter- 
prising  people.  The  natives  of  rciebes  and  Bali  are  the 
most  celebrated  in  the  archipelago  for  their  nianufac- 
lures  of  cloth,  their  fabrics  ranking  liefivre  all  others  for 
fineness  and  durability  ; they  are.  however,  ignorant 
of  the  art  of  printing  cloths,  nr  of  giving  thimi  the 
brilliant  c<dmirs  of  the  fabric*  of  the  .Asiatic  continent. 
The  Inhabitants  im(>ort  cotton,  birds*  nests,  tripang, 
sharks’  fins,  tortoise-shell,  agar-w<xKl.  Ac. ; and.  together 
with  gold  in  small  quantities,  and  hides,  re-export  tb«^ 
article*  to  C'hina,  by  the  junks  which  annual!}-  trade  to 
Celrlie*.  The  several  chiefs  h.ivp  often  a mou«qH)ly  of 
some  article  of  produce,  as  brass,  betel-mu,  opium, 
salt,  Ac. 

The  various  Independent  nations  of  Celebes  have  Mch 
tlteir  |<ecuUar  form  of  government ; but  tliese  arc  for  the 
most  part  limited  monarchies,  the  suvereign  being  con- 
trolled by  the  subordinate  chieftains,  aixl  theae  again 
frequently  by  the  mass  of  the  people.  The  fesieral  stale 
of  Mul  consists  of  eight  petty  staU>s,  each  governed  hy 
its  own  hereditary  despot ; w hile  the  general  government 
is  vested  in  one  of  the  number  eleciiid  from  among  tbo 
rest,  but  w lmcan  do  nothing  w ithout  the  assent  of  the 
others. 

In  the  state  of  the  Goa  Macassars,  the  king  Is  rhosen 
hy  10  olector«,  who  also  ch(K>sc  an  officer  invested  with 

Fiwert  iiiiillar  to  those  of  the  mayors  of  the  palace  of 
ranee,  or  the  aiirh-nt  Juttlta  of  Aragon,  and  who  cad, 
of  hi*  own  authority,  remove  the  king  himself  or  any 
one  iff  the  rmincil,  aud  direct  the  electors  to  prucevd  to 
a new  eleetion. 

ill  the  iliigi*  'tateof  Wadju,  4ft  chiefs  constitute  the 
great  ruunctl  of  the  nail  >n.  which  is  divided  into  three 
cbaiiibert.  from  each  of  which  two  members  are  nomi- 
nat'-d,  who,  in  their  tom,  rh-ct  the  chief  of  the  con- 
federacy. The  ••  CmmcU  of  Forty”  decide  on  all  uues- 
tiiMis  of  peace  ami  war.  WoincD  or  Infant*  of  thn 
privilege*!  f.itniliiB  iu  ( riche#  are  commonly  eligible  to 
the  throne  ; and  women  very  frequently  artorily  exercHae 
the  i-owcr*  of  sovereigntj  ; they  are  tiuoughout  the 
itlaiKl  assiK'lated  on  terms  of  equality  with  the  men. 
taking  active  concern  In  all  (be  business  of  life.  They 
appt'ar  in  public  without  *r.aidal.  and  are  often  consulted 
on  public  affairs.  Though  the  huiband  invariably  pays 
a price  fur  hi*  wife,  she  is  never  treated  with  cooteinpc 
or  disdain. 

Notwithstanding  the  symptoms  of  a considerable  ad- 
vance in  civilisation  now  cmimcratod,  a great  deal  of 
rudeness  and  barbarity  exhibit  themselves  among  the 
luhabitants.  ('rimes  are  fr4M|uent  ; thefts  and  robh^rlct 
extremely  so:  n total  disregard  of  human  life  seems  to 
prevail,  and  murder  and  assasiluation  for  hire  are  by  no 
meant  rare.  Mohammedanism  it  the  predominant  re« 
ligiun,  especially  in  the  S.  juirt  of  the  island  - it  waa 
introduced  by  the  Malays  ; but  the  Inhab.  g<>tH.'rally  aro 
by  no  meant  strict  as  to  It*  Injunctinnt.  The  languages 
spoken  belong  to  the  ^reat  Polynesian  family,  but  ilifler 
fr<im  those  common  in  the  V>.  of  the  archlpela^.  In 
being  mure  soft  and  vncalie.  and  haring  less  intermixture 
of  Sanscrit : the  two  dialects  of  the  Ilurit  and  Marassart 
are  the  prinei{tai,  and  amongst  the  most  Improved  tongues 
of  the  archipelago:  the  Biigls  have  a literature  by  no 
means  contemptible.  In  ihilr  costume,  the  people  of 
Celebes  avoid  showing  the  knee ; they  wear  a long 
coloured  cloth,  the  end  of  which  they  throw  over  the 
shoulder.  They  blacken  the  teeth,  and  use  unctuous 
cosmetics:  their  ornaments  are  fiuwers.  ^Id  trinkets, 
and  diamonds,  krisscs,  betel-boxes,  Ac.  Tn<7  anpear  to 
have  no  scientific  treatise*  ; but  are  not  wholly  Ignorant 
of  some  of  tlie  rcnstellations,  by  the  observation  o(  which 
they  navigate  their  prow*. 

Celebes  was  first  visited  by  the  Portiijnicse  in  1512,  who 
were  expelled  by  the  Dutch  in  liiOO.  hi  IHII  the  terri- 
torie*  tvelonging  to  tiuit  nation  fell  under  the  British 
dominion:  but  in  1816  were  rc*ton*d.  The  principal 
Dutch  settlement  is  Macassar,  which  contains  Fort 
Rotti-rdain.  the  residence  of  the  governor.  The  Dutch 
hav  e other  settlen'ent*  on  the  bays  of  I’olo  ami  Tominie  ; 
and  most  of  the  native  stales  are  subnrdinato  to  Uiem. 
{Criur/urtf,  Ilisi.  of  tin'  Inaian  Archtpflagot,  3 ruU.  ; 
Hamtfton,  F.  /.  (iaxcttfcr,  i.  377— 3-HO.) 

CF  Pil.Al.ON  I A (ail.  (VpAaf/cnui),  an  isl.  In  the  )Ue- 
diterraneun.  and  the  largest  of  those  composing  the 
Ionian  rriiubUc,  m-ar  theW.  coast  of  Greece,  op|H>sitc  tlio 
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Gutph  of  Patrai ; (>rtwe<-n  lat.  S'  and  SAO  N.,  and 
long.  20^  31*  and  3U^  49*  E.i  ^tn.  N.  Zantp,  Am.S. 
Santa  Maura,  and  64  m.  S.S.E.  Corfu.  Length,  N.N.W. 
to  S.S.E..33  m.;  breadth  Tcry  uneouaL  Area  34rt  sq. 
Tn.  Pop.  tIKIS)  &0.4AO.  Ita  aapect  la  grnerallj  moun« 
taiiiniis  and  barren,  and  though  some  ap^i  are  rich  and 
(erille,  the  anil  ta,  fur  the  moat  part,  only  icantlly  apread 
Ofer  the  llmcatonc  rock,  of  which  the  country  conalata. 
The  ahorea  arc  lodcnte*!  bynumernu*  haja.of  which  that 
of  Argoatoll  in  the  S.W.  ia  the  pnnrlji.-\l.  It  extends  for 
7 or  a m.  inland,  and  haa,  in  mo<i  parts,  deep  water 
and  good  anchors^.  In  the  Interior  of  the  island  an 
elevated  range.  catn<d  the  Black  Mountain,  runs  N.  W.  tn 
S.K-,  the  highest  point  of  which  (an.  .V.  fKwoa),  it  6,000 
ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Surface  generally  un- 
even : the  only  plain  la  in  the  S.W.  near  Argostoll. 
which  U also  the  most  densely  inhabited  part  of  the 
island.  Climate  mild}  hut  storms  an<l  heavv  rains, 
sudden  changes  of  tcm|>erature.  and  earthquakes  aro 
frequent.  In  Ihm.  the  island  contained  33,934  acres  of 
cultivated,  and  1**9,7H6  acres  of  uncultivated  land.  Wheat. 
Indian  and  other  rnm,  pulse,  currants,  olive  oil,  wine, 
cotton,  dax,  and  salt,  constitute  the  chief  products.  The 
princlp»a]  article  of  export  is  currants  ; and  next  to  it. 
wine  and  oil.  When  Ur.  Holland  visited  Cephalonla, 
the  annual  produce  of  currants  was  estimated  at  from 
6,000,000  to  6.000,000  Ibt.  'fhe  Valonea  oak  abounds. 
Tenures  of  land  are  mostly  annual,  on  the  mrtapet  tystetn. 
Property  is  much  dlrkled,  few  proprietors  haring  a re* 
venue  or  1 ,000/.  a year.  Cephalonia  is  divided  into  4 dts* 
Irlcta ; sends  7 m«-m.  tn  the  legislative  assembly,  and  1 ' 
to  the  senate.  Argostoli  and  Lfxurl  are  the  chief  towns  ; ^ 
they  are  ittiutesl  on  either  side  the  Hay  of  Argostoil.  At 
the  mouth  of  this  inlet  there  it  a lighthouse  ; and  at 
I.ixuri,  a mole  for  the  security  of  trading  vessels  haa 
hern  recently  constructed.  Scar  .4rgnston,  a curious 
undershot  water-mill  was  built  by  an  English  merchant 
in  Kio.  The  r»ails  were  formerly  very  bad.  but  have 
be«*n  greatly  impruvc<i  since  the  island  has  been  placed 
under  Briilsb  protection.  Cephalonia  hail,  in  1833. 

1 1 public  schools  attcndi-d  by  M4  scholart,  and  supported 
by  the  government  at  an  annual  expense  of  77(/.  : there 
were  Imidcs  78  private  schools,  with  1.320  students. 
Most  of  the  jiop.Wlong  to  tl«e  Greek  church;  the  re- 
mainder are  eliieny  Kuman  Cath.  Lixurl  is  the  teat  of 
a Roman  Cath.  bUhop.  The  Inhabitants  of  this  island 
are  active,  enterprising,  noted  for  their  industry  and 
commercial  spirit,  hustling,  loquacious,  and  verbose  ; 
and  with  a temper  disposed  tn  litig.vtlnn  and  Intiigue.*’ 
iUoUanti,  p.  40.)  A great  number  of  them  are  phy- 
sicians ; and.  like  many  other  of  their  countrymen,  emi- 

r.ate  ami  settle  elsewhere.  The  island  was  anciently 

nowti  by  several  names : Thticrdkics  calls  It  Tetra|>n- 
lls,  from  its  four  principal  cities;  Samos.  Pali.  Krani, 
and  Fronos,  remains  oi  which  still  exist.  The  site  of 
Samos  exhibits  very  extensive  ruins,  amongst  which 
many  medals,  vases,  statues,  Ar.  have  been  found,  and 
Dr.  llolland  traresl  the  ('yclo)»ran  walls  of  Krani,  at  the 
head  of  the  Giiluh  of  Argostoll.  in  almost  their  entire 
extent.  Cenhabinla  btdongi-d  successively  to  the  By. 
lanlluc  empire,  Nonnans,  Venetians,  lurks,  and  Vene- 
tians again  ; from  whom  It  wu  token  by  the  French  in 
1799.  (I’riratf  MS.  Ri-poyt ; Purl.  Papert.  IH.34;  Hub- 
houK  ami  HuIlamPM  Trap.  *n  thf  Jonutn  Iti.,  SfC.) 

CKUA  M.  a c»m«UlenUde  isbuid  of  the  F..  Archipelago 
(third  divisiim),  chiefly  between  lat.  3°  anti  4'^-  ,s.,  and 
long.  1‘iH^  ami  131^  K. ; length,  R.  and  W..  about  186  m. 
by  3u  m.  average  breadth  : area  b.HiO  sq.  m.  A mnun* 
t^n  chain  runs  E.  and  W.  through  the  centre  of  the 
island,  tbu  highest  peak  of  which  Is  apparently  about 
7.00TJ  n.  above  ibe  level  of  (he  sea.  Ceram  Is  chiefly 
distinguished  for  its  large  forests  of  sago-palm,  and  its 
fine  woods  for  cabinet-work ; In  one  portion  of  It  great 

namitles  of  nutmegs  and  cloves  were  formerly  pro* 

uciHl ; but  the  trees  were  extirpated  by  the  Dutch  about 
16-67.  The  siiorct  of  Ceram  altound  with  rare  and  beau- 
tiful shells ; Its  interior  Is  peoplerl  by  tribes  of  Horaforas. 
(S^e  AarHiei:Lsuo,  Ksitrmn.)  A cluster  of  small  islands, 
called  Ceram  Lant,  lies  off  the  E.  end  of  Ceram,  (i/a* 
tniilun't,  E.  /.  Gat.,  Ac.) 

CE'UKT.  a town  of  France,  d^p.  Pyrenfes  Orientales, 
cap.  arrond.,  near  the  Tech.  15  m.  S.S.W.  Peipignan, 
and  6 m.  from  the  frontiers  of  .Spain.  Pop.  34^3.  It 
is  the  scat  of  a departmental  college  and  of  a court  of 
prlaiary  Jurisdiction.  It  was  here  that  the  plenipoten- 
tiaries met  to  fix  iho  limits  between  France  aud  S|wdB. 
in  ir>Tia 

CERIGNDLA.  ^ town  of  Naples,  pror.  Capitanata, 
cap.  cant.,  23  m,  JI.E.  Foggia.  Pop  9,ikgl.  It  is  a well- 
built  town,  with  aroliege.  several  eonvents,  and  an  hut. 
piuU.  In  the  nrigiibourhood  of  (his  town,  in  1503,  Goo- 
salvo  de  Cordova  gaineti  a decisive  victory  over  the 
French  fdrecs  rommaiuled  by  the  Due  de  Scmouri,  who 
was  killed  ill  the  action. 

CKUIGO  (an.  Cutirrn),  the  most  loutherly  of  the  7 
principal  Ionian  l«fRmiK,  situated  at  a considerable  dls* 
unce  fruio  the  others,  near  the  S.  extremity  of  Ihs  Morca, 
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between  lat.  Sfio  7'  and  S3*  N..  and  long.  f>o  6ff  30** 
and  23^  7*  30"  B.  Length,  N.  to  S.,  40  m. ; greatest 
breadth.  13  m.  Area  116  sq.m.  Pop.  (1H3S)  8,760.  Sur- 
face mountainous,  rocky,  and  mostly  unrultivatad  ; but 
some  parts  of  It  produce  wheat,  malie,  pulse,  cotton,  flax, 
wine,  and  olive  oil ; the  latter  of  which  is  highly  es- 
teemed. The  honey  of  Cerigo  is  also  of  very  good 
quality.  It  has  a greater  number  of  honied  cattle  than 
any  of  the  other  islands.  The  shores  are  abrupt ; the  sea 
round  Cerigo  is  much  disturbed  by  currents  ; and  gales 
dangerous  to  shipping  are  frequeot.  The  best  anchorage 
Is  at  St.  Nicolo,  on  the  H.  coast.  The  principal  town  Is 
Kaptall,  at  the  S.  extremity,  with  a p^.  of  a(x>ut  5,000  ; 
houses  mostly  of  wood  and  ill-built.  Though  now  erm- 
paralivcly  insignificant,  Cythera  was  formerly  a place  of 
considerable  importance,  and  probably  of  wealth.  If  we 
may  judge  frt.m  the  ruins  still  extant  m various  parts  of 
the  Island.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  Helen,  and  sacred  to 
Venus,  in  honour  of  whom  a temple,  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  .Cneas,  was  erected.  (J.arcker,  Mimuirt  tur 
Venut,  144.)  Cythera  was  originally  called  Porpkyri$, 
from  the  nature  of  Its  rocks.  It  was  long  a naral  station 
of  the  l.ared«moniaus ; and  belonged  successively  to  Ma- 
cedon,  Fg)'pt,  Rome,  and  Venice.  7*he  little  island  of 
Cerigoito,  an.  Ogiha,  4 m.  long,  and  Inhabited  by  about 
30  families,  lies  midway  between  Cerigo  and  Crete,  about 
30m.  from  either.  {MS.  Rep.f  Pari.  Pqprrt,  1834,  Ac.) 

CERRETO.a  townof  Naples,  prov.  Terra-di-Lavoro, 
cap.  cant.,  on  the  declivity  of  Mont  Matera,  near  the 
Cusano,  lOm.  R.S.E.  Plediroonte.  Pop.5,MV>.  U Is  well 
built,  and  ii  one  of  the  roost  agreeable  towns  In  tho 
province:  It  has  a fine  cathedral  ornamented  with  superb 
pictures,  a collegiate  church.  8 convents,  a seminary.  2 
moHit.de-piftf,  and  considerable  manufactures  of  coarse 
cloth.  In  1656.  It  was  wasted  by  the  pUgue,  and  in  1666, 
an  earthquake  destroyed  great  part  of  the  town. 

CERvERA,  a ciw  of  Spain,  prov.  Catalonia,  on  an 
eminence,  57m.  N.W.  Barcelona,  103m.  E.  Saragosa. 
Pop.  6,(Ai0.  U stands  on  a considerable  eminence.  Is  sur- 
rniindM  by  wails,  and  has  an  ancient  decayed  castle.  It 
has  a church,  fire  con  rents,  an  hospital,  and  five  colleges. 
Some  of  its  streets  are  well  paved.  The  churx'h  is  a 
Gothic  building,  with  three  naves  ; and  the  university, 
established  in  this  city  by  Philip  V.,  is  a large,  magnifi- 
cent structure.  The  vicmltyprodaces  wine,  oil,  almonds, 
grain,  pulse,  cattle,  and  plenty  of  game.  The  prospect 
from  the  town  is  very  fine,  particularly  towards  the  ex- 
tensive plain  of  Urgel  on  the  W. 

CKKVL4,  a town  of  the  Papal  .States,  leg.  Forli,  near 
the  Adriatic,  with  which  it  communicates  by  a canal,  Mi 
m.  8 E.  Ravenna;  lat.  44®  l,V49"  N.,  long.  13° 21* 7*' E. 
pop.  3,500.  ? It  is  a seat  of  a bHhopric ; it  regularly  built ; 
has  a eathedral  and  several  churches  and  eonvents.  To 
the  \V.  of  the  town  Is  a vast  marsh,  called  the  PaiU  dt 
Crnia. 

CESENA,  a town  of  the  Papal  Slates,  leg.  Forli.  on 
tho  Sario,  at  the  foot  of  a mountain,  lum.  S.R.  Forli.  Pop. 
i.5,0(S>.  It  Is  the  teat  of  a bishopric ; is  well  built ; has  a 
cathedral,  a handsome  town-house,  14  convents  for  men, 
and  7 for  women,  a seminary,  a society  of  agriculture, 
arts,  Ac.,  with  silk  filatures,  and  a ronililerable  trade  In 
wine  and  hemp,  produced  in  its  territory. 

CETTE,  a fortified  sea-port  town  of  France,  d^. 
Herault.  cap.  cant.,  on  the  narrow  tongue  of  land  sepa- 
rating the  lagtwn  of  Thau  from  the  sea.  and  on  the  decli- 
vity and  at  the  foot  of  a calcareous  hill,  which  advances 
into  the  Medtterrani‘an  in  the  form  of  a peninsula,  1-5  m. 
S.W.  Montpellier  ; Ut.43®  »*  37"  N..  long.  3*^  41'  5**  E. 
Pop.  11,646.  The  town  is  well  built,  but  it  derives  its 
entire  importance  from  its  harbour,  and  from  Its  being 
the  port,  on  the  Mediterranean  side,  of  the  Canal  du 
Midi.  The  harbour  Is  formed  by  two  lateral  moles, 
with  a breakwater  across  the  entrance.  There  are  forts 
on  both  these  moles,  and  on  the  princt)>al  is  a lighthouse, 
the  lantern  being  elevated  84  ft.  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  The  harbour  is  perfectly  safe  in  ail  weathers ; has 
fhim  16  to  19  ft.  water ; and  can  accommodate  about 
400  sail  of  large  and  small  ships.  A broad  and  deep 
canal,  bordered  wlthouays,  establishes  a communication 
between  the  port  and  the  lagoon  of  Thau ; and,  consi^ 
quently,  with  the  Canal  du  Midi  on  the  one  hand,  and 
with  the  canals  leading  to  the  RhOne  on  the  other.  C«’tie 
it  the  centre  of  a great  deal  of  traffic,  particularly  of  the 
coasting  descrlpCim  ; and  from  about  the  middle  of  No- 
vember to  the  end  of  March  freights  are  generally  to  be 
met  with.  The  articles  of  export  and  import  are,  of 
rnurie,  those  conve)'ed  thither  oy  the  canal,  or  brought 
thither  to  be  carrira  away  by  it.  About  36.000  tons  of 
wine,  and  4.000  tons  of  brandy,  are  annually  exported. 
A good  deal  of  Bcntrarlo  wine  from  Spain,  for  mixing 
with  claret.  Is  ImMrtcd,  it  has  a court  of  summary  iu- 
risdlctlon,  A school  of  navigation,  an  exchange,  barracks, 
theatre,  Ac.  Ships  are  built  here,  and  there  are  glass, 
soap,  and  tohacco-works,  with  dUtUieries,  and  a manu- 
factory of  highly  esteemed  liqueurs.  The  fishery  of 
sardines  is  surcessfiiliy  carried  on  along  the  roast;  and  the 
salt-works  on  the  adjulning  lagoon  are  extensive,  tad 
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ftimlfth  anpl<mueDt  to  maay  Indlvlduoli.  Otto  U of 
modem  dAt«,  navlog  been  foundeO  In  1666,  to  eerre  M a 
port  for  thw  fr^t  raual.  (Hugo,  art.  iicrauU i PUm  qf 
CeUe  : and  rritfaU  h^ormAiion.) 

CEUTA  (an.  SfptKm  or  Srp/a).  a oea-port  town  of  N. 
Africa,  In  tbe  poikouion  of  Spain,  coajt  of  Morocco, 
diractlf  opposite  Gibralur,  and  at  tbe  S.K.  extremltv  of 
the  (traiu,  ou  a narrow  penintula  atretcbln^  about  am. 
K.N.B.  Into  the  Mediterranean,  and  haring  a capacious 
Imij  on  iU  5.,  and  a smaller  one  on  its  N.  side.  I'be  E. 
part  of  the  peninsula  is  occupied  br  the  mountain  of 
Atmlna,  on  the  highest  point  of  which  Is  the  Castle  of 
Ceuta,  14  m.  S.  bjr  R.  from  Kuropa  Point ; Ut.  35^  M'  4" 
N..long.il‘3 17' W.  'Phli  mountain,  which,  towards  tbe  sea, 
is  fenc^  round  bj  luaccestlblo  rocka.  Is  the  Abjfla  Proper 
of  the  ancients,  and  is  famous  as  one  of  tbe  pilUri  of 
Hercules  ; the  rock  of  Gibraltar  (Moss#  Catpc)  being  the 
other.  The  citadel,  a Tory  strong  fort.  Is  built  across  the 
narrowest  and  lowest jMrt  of  the  peninsula,  at  Its  Junction 
with  tbe  mainland.  The  town,  Immediateljr  to  the  E.  of 
the  citadel  U situsted  at  the  foot  and  on  the  declivity  uf  the 
mounlalu.  Pi>p.(ex  garrison)  9,387.  (A/dlano.)  Ceuta  has 
many  points  of  resemblance  with  Gibraltar,  and,  like  it, 
if  pro^rly  garrisoned,  would  be  all  but  Impragnabla.  It 
is  well  supplied  with  wster  ; is  tbe  seat  of  a blsboprlc ; 
has  a rathrdral.  two  convents,  an  hospital,  a ^ 

prison  for  criminals  employed  on  the  public  works : with 
schools,  &c.  It  is  al»o  lueU  os  a place  for  tbe  confine, 
nient  of  st;ite  prisoners.  It  is  the  most  Important  of  all 
tiio  Spanish  prestdio*  or  settlements  In  Afoica,  and  Is 
the  seat  of  a military  govenior.  a royal  tribun^,  anda 
fnunrial  intendant.  Mint  of  the  provisions  and  other 
ni-ce*ssrl**s  required  for  the  supply  of  the  town  and  gar- 
rison arc  brought  from  Spain.  Ceuta  was  taken  from  the 
Moors  by  John,  king  of  rortugai,  in  1415.  Since  1640  it 
has  bclungcfl  to  S|wiln.  It  has  been  several  timet  bcslegpd 
^ tlie  Africans,  especially  in  1GU7.  (MHI<mo;  Diet. 

(an.  Cefto),  an  Inl.  town  of  N.  Italy,  k.  of 
Sardinia,  prov.  Stuntlovl.  cap.  maud.,  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Cevetta  with  the  Tanarn.  10  m.  K.  by  K.  Mon- 
duvl.  P(^.  about  s.OOO.  It  is  built  at  the  foot  of  a rock, 
formerly  surmnunt4^  by  a castle,  which  was  used  as  a 
stale  |tciiou  pruviou»lv  to  iu  destruction  by  the  French 
revulutimuirv  forces.  Tlie  town  was  formerfy  surrounded 
with  walls  : but  these  were  in  great  part  destroyed  by 
an  inundation  of  the  Tsnaru,  in  l.’ist.  It  confoins  a 
church,  and  M‘verai  convents  ; some  forges,  and  silk  fac* 
twrii's  ; and.  in  both  ancient  and  modem  timet,  has  been 
celfbrateil  for  lu  cheeses.  ( Ilamputdi,  Ac. ) 

C'KVI.ON  (an.  TnprvlMtnM), » large  island  bclonpring 
to  Great  llriUln.  near  tl>r  S.  extremity  of  Hlndostan. 
iMwcing  the  like  relation  to  ihe  liidUn  tiiat  Sicily  diH*s  to 
the  Italian  iH'ninsnla.  It  lies  between  lat.  fr'  K‘  and 
9^  .VF  N..  and  .-ilmost  entirely  between  loug.  and  K2® 
K. : having  N.W.  the  Gulph  uf  Manaar  and  Paik's 
Straits,  wiiich  srparate  it  Iroai  llindostan : S.  and  S.W. 
the  ir.ifan  Oct'.m.  and  K.  the  Bay  uf  llcngal.  It  tai>crB  to 
a point  towards  thu  N..  and  is  sinq»ed  like  the  sccliuu  of 
a {H‘ar  riit  lengthwise  through  the  middle.  Length,  N. 
to  S.,  370  ni.  ; averarre  lireadth  nearly  100  ro.  i area 34.500 
sq.m.  Top.  (Ih43'  1.143,063. 

TAt'  CousU,  oil  the  N.  and  K.W.,  arc  low  and  fiat; 
those  on  the  S.  and  K.  bold  atul  rocky,  and  in  some 

fdiwes  feiui'd  with  reefs:  in  many  parts  they  are  deeply 
ndenlesi  by  the  sea.  and  present  some  large  and  many 
sm.-Ul  harbours.  Triiicomalre  harl>uur,  on  the  S.K. 
n>viit.  is  one  of  the  finest  any  where  met  with.  Point  de 
(ialle,  in  the  S.,  is  Uie  neat  in  importance;  the  inferior 
harbours  are  BaUicalna,  Matura.  and  Caltura,  on  tho  H. 
and  K..  and  Nrgimibo.  (Thiiaw,  CaliH‘iilot*n,  Manaar,  and 
Point  Pedro,  on  the  W.  coasts.  I'he  det-m  water  along 
the  E.  shores  admits  the  safe  approach  of  large  vessels, 
but  the  harbours  on  the  N.  and  N.W.  are  full  uf  samU 
and  shallows,  whose  position  varies  with  Ihe  muusu(>ns. 
Culumbo,  the  marlt.  cap-,  has  mi  rety  a roadsti'ad.  which 
is  practicable  for  large  shii>i  only  from  the  beginning  of 
Dec.  to  the  latter  enu  of  March,  large  a uumlwr  of 
Inlets  causes  a corresponding  pruMirtiun  or  sirvall  islands, 
promoDlorios,  and  |icninsulas  ; of  thu  latter  the  principal 
are  the  peninsulas  of  Jafniapatam.  on  the  N.W,,  and  that 
of  CalncQtivo.  od  the  W.  coast.  At  its  N.  exlremUy  es- 
pecially, the  shores  uf  Ceylon  are  studded  w ith  numeroiu 
small  rocky  and  verdant  fslcts.  The  ridge  of  sandbanks 
called  Adam’s  Bridge,  which  crosst's  U>e  Gulph  of  Ms- 
naor  from  Ceylon  to  the  island  of  Kamisseram.  near  the 
opposite  coast  of  India,  it  I'onneclid  by  tbe  natives  with 
a variety  of  curious  traditions,  and  forms  a great  obstacle 
to  the  more  speedy  communication  with  the  continent, 
biTlIs  biodi-ranru  to  luvigation.  It  constsU  nfhtnse  sand, 
retting  on  llriu  fouodalfoni,  but  coustantiy  varring  in 
form  from  the  action  of  the  muniootii.  There  arV  three 
princiual  ownings  or  choJiuds  tlirough  this  ridge  ; one 
near  toe  island  o(  Manaar,  another  h m.  farther  to  the 
W*.,  and  a third  about  11  m.  iVum  the  island  ol  HomUse- 
ram  ; but  all  of  them  arc  impracticable  except  for  small 
native  boats  iu  fiitc  weaUicr,  and  eveu  tiieii  the  luvig.-uloii 
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Is  attended  wUh  some  danger.  Near  theee  openings  th« 
bank  rise*  above  the  water  for  some  miles,  broken  oeca- 
sionally  by  smaller  channels,  but  towards  tbe  centre  it  is 
mostly  covered  1^  water,  the  d^h  of  which  does  not  in 
any  p^  exceed  a few  feet.  By  the  late  accounts  (see 
A$iAt.Joum.t  A^.  1839.)  attempts  at  enlarging  ^e 
passage  between  tUmisseram  and  the  continent  are  now 
in  progress. 

/aferfor.— MinrahiAM,  gc.  — The  belt  of  country  along 
the  shore  surrounding  the  interior,  or  old  kingdom  oi 
Candy,  U,  for  tbe  most  part,  flat,  varring  In  width  from 
8 to  30  m.,  and.  In  tbe  N.,  to  nearly  90  m. ; its  extensive 
green  ptalna  glrbig  to  the  shores  of  Ceylon  an  advan- 
tageous appearance  when  contrasted  with  the  barren  and 
sandy  shores  of  the  opposite  continent.  Tbe  interior 
consists  of  three  distinct  natural  divisions, — the  low 
country,  the  hills,  and  tbe  mountains.  The  centre  of  the 
Island  8.  of  Ut.  K,  is  occupied  by  an  extensive  table- 
land, 67  m.  In  length,  hy  about  90  m.  in  wMtb,  and  esti- 
mate at  from  8,000  to  «,(X)0  fl.  above  tbe  sea  In- 

terior of  the  N.  and  central  divisions  consists  of  ranges 
of  mountains  running  mostly  N.B.  and  8.W.,  and  vary, 
ing  from  1.000  to  4,000  ft.  above  the  sea.  clothed  to  the 
summits  with  magnificent  forests,  and  intersected  l>y  nu- 
merous ravines,  cataracts,  and  cascades.  From  these 
regions  various  conlcal-shi^ved  hilU  rise  up  at  intervali 
to  an  additional  height  of  from  3,000  to  3,000  ft.  The 
most  conspicuous  summit  is  that  which  Is  known  b}'  tlie 
DameofAaam’sFeakftbeSameneliaof  the  Slngaletei,  in 
Ut.  7°  N..  and  long.  8(P  40*  E..  46  m.  E.S.B.  Coliiml>o, 
rising  to  6,158  ft.  above  the  sea.  Namany-CooU-Ksndy, 
the  next  In  elevation,  is  about  5,548  ft.  above  the  sen. 

The  iDOUDtalns  are  generally  in  continuous  ranges, 
and  are  seldom  or  never  found  isolated.  This  region  is 
skirted  by  a billy  country,  from  10  to  30  m.  wide,  and 
varjing  to  elevation  from  100  to  -VIO  fl..  with  occasional 
summits  of  more  than  twice  that  height.  This  tract  is 
destitute  of  the  ravines  and  other  bold  features  of  the 
mountainous  country. 

Rivers  and  Lakes.  — Ceylon  has  nomerous  small  rivers 
and  perennial  streams ; but  few  of  them  are  navigable, 
even  by  a canoe,  to  many  miles  from  their  mouths.  The 
principal  is  the  Mahaviliy  Oanga : It  rises  near  Lite  high- 
est part  of  tbe  central  table-land,  about  90  m.  S.  Candy ; 
and,  having  received  many  tributaries,  falls  into  tne 
sea,  a little  S.  of  Trincorouee,  aAer  a course  of  abr>ut 
300  m.  It  is  the  only  river  nsvlgable  for  any  consider- 
able distance.  The  next  most  Important  river  Is  the 
Kalani-Ganga,  which  has  its  source  m the  country  at  the 
foot  of  Adam's  Peak,  and  empth's  itself  into  the  ocean  bv 
several  mouths  in  thu  neighbourboo«l  of  Culumbo:  it  Is 
made  considerable  use  of  for  Internal  traffic. 

There  arc  no  lakes  of  any  consequence  in  the  interior, 
the  largest  l>eitig  no  more  than  4 m.  across ; but  alrmR 
the  E.  coast,  from  iUtticaloa  northward  there  are  sever  >1 
extensive  lagrons,  which  by  means  of  artificial  channels, 
are  made  serviceable  to  traffic : other  lagoons  exUt  in 
the  ai'lghlwMirlxMxl  uf  Negumbo  and  Columbo.  [Dorp's 
Accotent  //  tke  Interior  n/  i'eyton,  ^c,,  pp.  1— 5.  ; Per* 
eirats  Accoufit, &-  , pp.  fuL-iX).) 

(iro/opp  and  .tfrorro/#.— The  rocks  met  with  In  ('ey- 
lull  are  OiostK*  primitive,  and  consist,  with  little  excep- 
tion, of  granite  or  gneiss,  with  large  veins  of  quartz, 
homblenue,  and  a snow-white  dolomite:  limestone  oc- 
curs only  in  JaflliapaAm,  ami  the  N.  districts.  A t>clt 
of  gre>'  or  bUck  sandstone,  together  with  coral  form- 
ations, nearly  cncomnass«‘i  the  whole  island.  The  upper 
soil  is  in  general  saixiy,  with  but  a small  mixture  of  clay, 
and  chiefly  derived  from  the  disintegration  of  primitive 
rocks:  the  cinnamon  soil  near  Columbo  is  pcifectly 
white,  and  con»i«ts  of  pure  Quartz.  Ceylon  is  rich  In 
valualile  minerals ; Us  metnlllc  products  are,  liowcver, 
comparatively  unknown  : ores  of  iron,  lead,  tin,  and 
manganese,  are  found  in  the  interior,  but  are  made  little 
use  of : plumbago  is  the  only  article  amongst  thesw 
which  has  become  of  any  commercial  importance.  Mines 
of  quicksilver  were  formerly  worked  by  the  Dutch.  It 
has  numerous  gems  ; and  common  salt-beds  are  (^ound 
in  various  places.  No  volcanos  exist  in  Ceylon,  nor 
are  mineral  waters  very  abuttdant ; but  they  are  met 
with  near  Trincomalec. 

Uimate.~~-'ihr  mountain  ranges  which  separate  Cey- 
lon almost  completely  into  two  parts,  by  arresting  tlie 
course  of  tlie  nuintoous,  occasion  a radical  difference  nt 
the  same  moment  In  the  climate  of  tbe  E.  and  W. 
parts,  whole  fl'Mids  of  rain  deluging  ti>e  island  nn  one 
tide,  while  on  tlie  other  the  nallvi'S  arc  carefully  hoard- 
ing all  ttie  water  left  from  previous  inundations.  In  tbo 
.S.  ami  ,S.\V.  the  climate  is  moist,  tcmprralc,  and  slrrilar 
to  that  of  Malabar;  In  tbe  F.  and  8.E.  it  is  hot  and  dry, 
ami  more  like  that  prevalent  on  the  Corimutodci  coast. 
The  N.W.  monsoon  lasts  from  April  to  Sept.;  the  S.R, 
from  Nov.  to  Feb.:  in  the  intervening  niAuths  the 
winds  are  variable.  The  S.W’.  monsoons  are  usually 
aciHMnjMmtrd  by  violent  storms  of  llmndi-r  aTtd  lightning, 
ami  torrents  of  rain,  which  sfmu'time*  extend  thcmselTea 
to  tlie  ccutrai  tablu-lond,  especially  in  March  and  April  ; 
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Imt  thli  bigit  region  !•  geoerally  out  of  tbe  Inflaence  of  ’ foaet ; bat  the  flying  fox,  and  rau,  are  rery  common 
either  monMKm.  and  both  it*  wtnda  and  temperature  are  I and  troublefome.  Pneaaanta,  snipes.  red>lrfrged  par- 

greatly  m'Klilled  by  its  own  physical  character,  the'  — -* — ^ 

directions  of  its  principal  ridges,  ttc.  The  quantity 
of  rain  which  falls  during  tbe  year  is  about  three  tiroes 
a«  great  as  In  KogUnd  ; the  rains  being,  though  not 
more  fmiuent,  far  heavier,  so  much  lo  that  a fall  of 
3 or  even  3 inches  in  24  hours  is  not  uncommon:  84 
inches  i»  the  annual  estimate  in  tbe  alpine  region,  and 
1(2)  inches  at  Columbo.  The  seasons  depend  more  on 
the  monsoons  than  on  the  course  of  the  sun ; and  the 
ruolckt  season  Is  during  the  summer  solstice,  while  the 
8.  \V.  monsoon  prevails.  The  heat  is.  iiowevcr,  nearly 
the  same  throughout  the  yoHr,  and  much  less  o|>pressive 
than  on  tbe  contincmt  of  liulia.  Along  the  const,  the 
annual  mean  temperature  is  al>out  HtP  Fahr.,  at  ('aiidy, 

I.4G7  ft.  above  the  se.i,  it  is  7h°  : at  Columbo  the  annual 
variation  is  from  to  ; at  Calle.  70°  to  90°  ; at  Trin- 
roiualcc,  74°  to  91°.  For  a tropic.'U  country.  Ceyloo  has 
a cumparniively  salubrious  climate;  but  some  of  the 
less  inhabited  parts,  and  the  low  wooded  hilly  country 
between  the  mountains  and  the  sea.  are  highly  insa- 
lubrious. Near  Columbo  and  Trincomalee.  where  the 
jungle  has  been  cleared  away,  and  the  land  drained, 
the  county  has  been  rendered  perfectly  healthy.  The 
prevalent  diseases  are  those  aflecting  the  liver  acM  Intes- 
tines. often  accompanied  by  fever:  diseases  of  the  lungs, 
urinary  organs,  and  nervous  svstem,  are  very  rare  ; gout 
Is  unknown.  Klephantiasis,  tropicuM,  and  other 

cutaneous  complaints,  are  common.  The  smalUpnx  was 
formerly  very  destructive,  but  Is  now  guarded  against  by 
vaccination, *tu  which  the  natives  raise  no  objection; 
measles  and  hooping-cough  both  occur  in  a mild  form. 

The  Iwri-beri  {Hifdrop*  ostMmmtirM)  Is  a disease  nearly 
peculiar  to  Ceylon.  {ilemiiioH's  Htitduttan,  vol.  11. ; 

Dniy,  pp.65— 77.  477—496.) 

I'fgdable  proditcU  are  numerous  and  valuable.  The 
most  important,  next  to  rice  and  other  grain,  is  the 
cinnamon  (Laurus  Oanamornusn),  called  by  the  Sin- 
galese  eorundoa,  which  here  arrives  at  its  greatest 
perfection,  and  has  always  been  a chief  article  of  export. 

It  delights  ill  a poor  sandy  toil,  with  a moist  atmosphere, 
and  is  almost  exclusively  cunlined  to  the  S.  K.  part  of 
the  Islaoii,  between  Ni-guiubo  and  Mature.  In  the 
N..  where  the  climate  is  dry  and  sultry,  it  is  totally  un- 
known. nml  tbe  endeavours  to  propagate  it  at  Uatavia. 
in  the  W.  Indies,  and  on  the  opp«>site  coast  of  Tinncvelly 
have  not  t>em  so  successful  as  was  anticipated.  In  its 
wild  state  it  grows  to  the  heigtit  of  20  or  30  ft.,  and  bears 
a wliite  blossom  in  Januaiy  : while  lu  bloom,  the  diina- 
nton  forests  have  a very  beautiful  appi'arance ; but  the 


irldget,  pigeons,  peacocks,  nod  a great  variety  of  birds ; 
with  scrunits,  alligators,  and  reptiles  of  all  sorts,  are 
abundantly  plmtlfnl.  The  fishing  of  the  pearl  oyster  Is 
an  Important  branch  of  industry. 

PtooU.  — The  pop.  of  Ceylo^  exclusive  of  the  various 
colonists  who  have  at  dlflhrent  times  possessed  them- 
selves of  the  coasts,  may  be  divided  into  four  classes : — 
1st,  the  native  Singolese  or  Ceylonese,  who  may  be  again 
suMivided  into  those  occupying  the  Caudian  territories, 
and  those  of  the  roasts  ; Sd.  the  Moors,  who  are  found  in 
all  parts  of  the  island,  and  form  tbe  chief  population  of 
the  district  of  Pultam  ; 3d,  the  Veddahs,  a savage  race, 
w ho  are  supposed  to  be  tbe  aborigines,  and  inhabit  the 
mountainous  regions  and  unexplor^  ^tnesses . almost  in 
a state  of  nature  ; 4th.  the  Malalur  and  other  Hindoos, 
who  are  chiefly  confined  to  the  N.  and  E.  coasts.  I'ho 
Singalete  of  the  coasts,  whose  complexion,  fcatares, 
lanKUagc.  and  manners,  closely  resemble  those  of  the 
MudlrUDS.  are  about  fi  A.  8 in.  in  height,  of  a slim 
figure  and  fair  complcxtnn.  especially  the  women  ; tlicy 
are  represented  as  remarkably  mitd.'hashful,  and  timkf, 
and  ratlier  deficient  In  Intrlfeet.  Tbe  Candian  Cey- 
lonese arc  in  all  respects  superior  lo  those  of  Che 
coasts,  and  differ  from  Europeans  less  In  feature  than 
in  colour ; they  are  taller,  better  made,  and  more  robust, 
than  the  Singalese : and  for  Indians  are  stout,  with 
large  chests  and  broad  shoulders.  They  have  small 
bones,  rather  short  but  muscular  legs  and  tfaighs,  and 
small  hands  and  feet ; heads  well  formed,  and.  like 
those  of  other  Asiatics,  longer  than  those  of  Europeans  ; 
features  oAen  handsome.  The  colour  of  their  skin,  eyes, 
and  hair  varies  from  brown  Co  black ; they  have  a pro- 
fusion of  hair,  which  Is  allnwesl  to  grow  to  a consider- 
able length.  Tlie  Candian  character  diflers  essentially 
from  that  of  the  Singalese,  haring  none  of  the  effemi- 
nacy and  timidity  which  distinguish  the  latter,  and  there 
is  a certain  haughtiness  and  independence  in  their  whole 
bearing  and  demeanour.  They  will  not  geiverally,  how- 
ever, attack  an  enemy  in  tbe  o|ien  Add;  but  resort  to 
ambush,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  SitigAirse.  Imlo- 
letice,  hypocrisy,  and  revenge  may  be  regarded  as  na- 
tional vices.  Some  traits  may  be  recognised  as  common 
to  the  natives  of  f'evton  with  the  Bengalese.  Imt  they  am . 
stili  more  closely  alliod.  both  In  physical  and  moral  cha- 
racteristics. as  well  os  language,  reUgiun,  and  traditions, 
with  the  Indo-Chinese  nations,  and  es|ieclally  the  BIr- 
mese.  The  Malabars  of  Ceylon  differ  Imt  little  in  any 
respect  from  those  of  the  comiDeot,  though  varying 
somewhat  in  their  manners  and  customs.  'Ihcy  retain. 


aroma  of  the  plant  resides  wholly  In  iho  bark,  and  the  | in  great  measure,  the  religion  and  manners  of  their  con- 
fragrance  of  the  groves  is  not  nearly  so  great  as  strangers  \ nners  of  8-  Indio,  and  are  much  less  numerous  than 


have  been  li*d  to  bdleve. 
for  the  gronth  of  coffH«  ; and  Us  culture  li 
been  so  much  extended  that  It  is  now  the  principal  peli(*d  by  Mohammed  from  Arabia,  ^hey  retain  many 
I Aourisner  — -«— !« — *-  -• » .l  - . 


The  soil  is  perultaily  suitable  : 
ure  has  of  late  years 


lormerlr.  The  Moors  have  a tradition  that  they  are  the 
descendants  of  a tribe  of  Itic  posterity  of  Hashem,  cx- 


article  of  export.  The  cocoa-imt  tree  Aourisnes  with 
singular  vigour,  and  ii  of  great  importance  to  the  native 


customs  similar  to  those  of  the  ancient  Jews. 

Of  the  Veddahs  little  more  is  known  than  that  they 


pop.,  almost  every  part  of  the  tree  being  converted  into  j chieAy  Inhabit  the  great  forests  which  extend  from  the 
articles  of  food  or  domestic  use:  the  best  trees  produce  [ S.  to  the  K.  and  N.,  and  alao  the  most  imvcecsslble  parts 
from  .V)  to  idO  nuts  annimlly,  and  grow  so  close  to  the  | of  ihrcentral  table-land,  having  neither  clothing  nor  ha‘ 


sea.  that  the  routs  are  even  washed  by  Us  surge.  The 
i'almyra  palm  grows  principally  in  the  Vf.  part  of  the  is- 
land, and  is  scarcely  of  less  imp4irtanci'  than  tiie  cocoa-mit 
tree.  The  talipot  palm,  the  leaves  of  whirl)  are  large 
enough  to  shelter  many  individuals,  i.rows  luxuriantly 
here,  though  rare  on  the  continent  of  India.  The 
bread-fruit-tree  attains  an  immense  size;  cottou  is  not 
equal  to  that  of  India  ; Indigo  Is  found  wild,  but  its 
culture  is  negltcted  ; the  areca  and  betvl-nut,  as  well 
as  tobacco,  ail  of  which  are  of  excellent  quality,  f^uw 
atHifKlantly ; the  cardamon  seeds  are  inferior  to  those 
of  Malabar.  CSum-lac  and  gamboge  are  alto  produced  in 
this  island.  The  Flora  of  Ce\  luit  is  not  so  extensive  as 
beautiful  and  various : the  ruse,  pmk.  inIgnoueCle,  &c. 
are  as  fragrant  as  iu  England,  and  the  Jessamiue  much 
more  so;  the  gloriota  iyjtcrba,  and  amaryllis,  gruw  in 
profusion,  and  the  janitm,  or  rose-apple,  strews  the 
ground  with  its  scarlet  blossumi.  {Hamihun't  Ihmtotlan, 
vul.  il. : Hebir'a  Harratitc,  iii.  143—143,  &c. ; Prreitai, 
pp.  3J«^-337.) 

AmmaU.  — Ceylon  has  been  from  an  early  period 
celebr.itrd  for  its  bree<l  of  elephants,  which,  though  in- 
ftrlor  in  size  to  those  of  ntlier  countries,  are  more 
valu«Hl  for  tlieir  greater  strength  and  diH-iliiy.  I'he 
chase  of  these  animals  has  always  l>ern  with  the  8in- 
g.ihie  an  olijirt  of  great  Impori-ince  : but  the  avidity 
with  which  they  have  been  nursned  has  greatly  di- 
minished their  numbt'rs,  and  tney  are  now  cliicAy  con- 
flm-1  to  tlie  N.  aud  N.  K.  district?.  The  royal  tiger 
is  not  met  with,  but  iKrars.  l«H<pards,  the  cheta  (a 
•mall  spiries  of  leopard),  hyamas.  jackals,  and  tiger- 
cats.  are  numerous;  b«;siiies  elks.  d«Tr,  garcllei,  buf- 
fahe  «,  wild  hogs,  monkeys.  \c.  Near  ialTua  a large 


bitatlons,  subsisting  unou  wild  fruits  and  animals,  and 
having  the  branches  of  large  trees  fur  tbclr  reillng-places. 
They  are  conjectured  by  some  to  be  a imrtion  of  the 
original  inhabitants,  who,  upon  the  invasion  of  tho 
island,  retreated  to  the  Inaccessible  haunts  In  which  they 
are  now  found.  They  are  divided  into  two  trllses,— 
the  Village  and  tbe  rorest  Veddahs;  tho  former,  who 
are  the  more  civilised,  occasionally  go  down  into  tho 
lower  districts  to  exchange  their  game  and  cattle  fur 
rice,  cloth.  Iron,  Ac.  They  live  in  htits  and  cultivate 
the  around  ; though,  in  common  with  their  more  savogn 
brethren,  they  seek  their  chief  subsistence  in  the  fi. rests. 
They  are  peaceable  and  Inoffensive,  never  commencing, 
althuugi)  easily  iiersuadt'd  to  join  in  any  insurrection  ; 
and  in  timet  oi  uisturtmnce  they  have  occasionally  been 
emj.iloyed  as  mercenaries. 

Tiie  other  inhabitants  of  the  coast  consist  of  Dutch. 
Portuguese,  and  English  colonists;  some  Ciiffrcs  luid 
Javanese ; a few  Chinese  and  P.irsee  traders ; and  a 
various  pop.,  sprung  from  the  intermixture  of  these 
with  each  other  and  with  the  native  races.  The  burghers, 
many  of  whom  All  public  officts  and  subordinate  situ- 
atinni  under  government,  are  the  desrcndoiits  of  Euro- 
peans and  half-castes.  The  distinctions  of  caste  arc 
rucognUMi,  and  in  some  instances  scrupuloiiily  pre. 
served,  by  tlie  Ceylonese;  but  they  respect  them  only 
in  their  civil,  rejecting  their  religious,  InAucnces. 

Till  latterly,  the  pop.  had  b»*en  diminishing  for  four  or 
Avecenturies.  But  aconsidcrable  increase  has  taken  place 
In  the  pop.  of  the  maritime  provinces  during  the  last  few 
years,  hevcral  part*  of  the  interior  are.  however,  very 
thinly  peopled,  there  being  in  some  districts,  not  more 
than  4,  A.  or  C pers»>us  to  a squ>ire  mile.  In  tho  central 


baltoon  is  very  abundant,  and  fi’arlesj : a large  vari*-ty  of  ' prt»v.  the  jM*p ' Is  den»e  in  certain  parts  ; but  will)  the 
the  monkey  trltse.  poroiplms,  raroom.  armsdilloe#,  exc*-]  tr-n  of  the  rtiunlry  rmind  fandv.  .md  tlie  districts 
squirrels,  and  mungoosei,  are  met  with.  Ihercarenu  j of  O c».t  and  Maticle,  seven  eighths* of  the  ground  b 
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coferrd  wiih  wood  vnd  juTiKle.  *nd  nearly  uniieoplwl.  I 
(Dttrjf  i H^millon  { Mtxi.  Tratr.,  vul.  ; JottnuU  ttf 
Asial.  Soc.  Ctilcuila.M-  337.)  , 

Cryloti  i«  now  divided  into  fire  prorlnoe*,  the  Hren  and  - 
pnpiiUtioQ  of  which,  according  to  a ccutui  taken  lu  1813, 
are~  ^ 
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TotaMIXn) 
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1.413,1*1-. 

10.431 

1.41V  Jifi* 

AiricuUurr.  4-c. In  l<Wi  it  wa»  CHlculated  that  about  ] 

1, CTH,000  nrro«  of  land  were  cultivatc^l  or  in  pasture,  and  | 

2, f*1H,nO0  acre*  left  waste:  of  the  former  4G4,-Vsn  acres  < 
were  sown  with  paddy,  lOH.STiO  acres  with  (Inr  grains,  and  | 
],(l70,4'd)  acres  were  in  pasture.  In  the  same  year  there  - 
were  nearly  GiX),000  horned  cattle,  and  lets  than  100,000  ^ 
sheep  and  goats.  The  tract  of  country  near  the  Coro< 
mandel  roast  is  only  in  some  parts  fit  for  tlltaae,  the 
ground  fur  many  miles  exposing  only  a barren  and  naked 
surface.  The  soil  of  the  central  p,-\rts  Is  capable  of  pro. 
during  luxuriant  crops  were  it  properly  cultivated.  All 

firoducts  requiring  a moist  soil  and  climate  fiourlsh  most 
n the  S.  W..  and  rice  is  grown  chiefly  lu  the  level  lands 
there,  or  in  tlie  valleys  of  the  bill  region,  but  oOen  also  on 
the  slopes,  on  account  of  the  facilities  they  uresent  for 
irrigation.  Around  the  fields,  on  the  level  lands  intended 
for  its  reception,  sm.ili  emltankments.  about  3 feet  in 
height,  are  raised,  and  water  let  in  ui>on  them  ; they  are 
atierwards  trodden  over  by  bufT-does  or  tunicd  up  with  a 
sort  of  light  plough.  On  the  hill  slo|ics  the  rice-fields 
are  dammed  up,  and  form  a succession  of  terraces,  for 
irrigating  wblcn  the  water  is  ronvesed  fometimei  for  a 
mile  or  two  albng  the  mountain  sides,  .ind  let  ofl*  from 
one  terrace  to  another,  as  the  state  of  the  grain  requires 
it.  ‘llirro  are  two  rice  harvests  during  the  yc>ar : the 
first  crop  is  sown  from  July  to  Octotn-r.  aiul  reaped  from 
January  to  March  ; the  teconJ  it  su«n  from  Slarch  to 
May.  and  reaia-d  from  August  to  October.  Whit  is 
called  a plough  consists  of  a pli-c#  uf  crooked  timber 
thixl  with  iron,  which  tears  ratner  than  plotiglii  up  the 
ground.  After  the  first  ploughing,  the  fields  are  fio<^eil ; 
then  ploughiHi  again,  and  carefully  »ec*ded.  H!cc  is  in- 
dustriously cultivated  by  tlie  Malaliars  of  the  N.and  N.  K. 
districts;  but  the  prwluce  is  insufficient  for  the  con- 
sumption of  the  island,  and  large  quantities  are  annually 
Imported  from  both  the  Malal>ar  ,ind  ('nroninndel  coasts. 
Hemp  is  raised  in  abundance,  the  sandy  soil  of  the  ma- 
riliine  districts  being  well  adapted  for  it.  Cotton  of  dif- 
ferent sorts  grows  with  the  gre.-ttest  racility,  the  biuts 
ripening  within  four  months  after  being  sown.  Kach 
village  or  hut  has  its  sugar  and  tobacco  plantation : cof-  I 
fee  is  raised  of  a very  iu|H’rior  quality.  j 

As  rfnnanuin  forms  a chitT  article  of  export  and  I 
reremie  in  Ceyl><n,  its  cultivation  is  one  of  great  in- 
terest, and  Is  conducted  with  much  care.  The  neigh- 
bourhivKl  of  Colombo  is  particularly  favouralde  for  its  ' 
growth,  being  well  slioltereil.  and  having  a high  and 
equable  temperature.  About  2,f>00  acres  of  land,  chiefly  ] 
near  that  town,  are  laid  out  in  cinnamon  planlations,  | 
furnishing  employment  to30.f)00  individuals,  and  latterly  i 
lelding  annually  about  600.000  lbs.  i>f  Iwrk,  worth 
3M,l<|(if.  sterling.  In  its  wild  state,  the  jdant  grows  to  { 
the  sise  of  a large  apple-tree  ; but  when  cultivated,  is  not  1 
allowed  to  attain  to  more  than  10  or  12  ft.  in  height, 
after  7 or  H years'  growth.  May  and  June  are  the  ' 
months  for  stripping  the  ba'k  from  tlie  plant,  which  U 
done  by  two  methods.  In  the  first,  tlie  rough  Uirk 
Is  removed  with  knlv««s,  and  the  inner  rinds  stripped  ' 
off  by  a iieculiArly  shaped  iDitrument  : by  the  other 
method,  tne  outer  bark  is  not  artiticuilj  removed,  but 
the  process  of  fermentation  which  the  strips  undergo 
when  lied  together  in  large  quantities  sponlaoeouily 
removes  it.  THe  bark,  In  dn'ing.  gradually  contracts, 
and  rolls  itself  into  a onill-like  li>rm  ; and.  after  being 
subsequently  dried  in  the  sun,  the  smaller  are  insertra 
In  the  larger  pieces,  and  the  whole  are  made  up  Into 
bundles  of  alMiut  30  lbs.  welgbt.  Thayers,  shoots,  and 
transplanted  stumps,  are  the  best  means  of  extending 
the  frrowth  of  the  ciunnyrntn  pia»t. 

Wages  are  ronsidcrahly  higher,  and  rmriiinns  pronor- 
tlonaiVy  dearer.in  Ceylon  than  In  nengai ; the  w>agi*sof  the 
labouring  cU»t  vary.  In  different  |>aru.  from  <id.  per  day.  In 
Colnmbo.  to  3d.,  and  4|</.  per  day  in  the  interior  ; the 
government  having  interfered  to  fix  this  ratio ; but 
higher  wages  are  dem  uidod  from  and  given  by  private  . 
employers,  according  to  circumstances.  Those  of  the  I 
poorer  classes,  who  |M«sc't>s  small  portions  of  l.iiid,  rarely  , 
derive  their  support  from  it  cxcluslrclvt  hut  empitiy  1 


themselves  In  fisheries,  trades,  mamitaetures.  and  the 
petty  tralfic  of  the  eoiintry  ; the  wages  of  mechanics  and 
artisans  are  prupurtiuciaily  higher  than  those  of  the 
labouring  impulation,  but  still  very  moderate.  A ve-y 
mimde  subdivision  of  properly  oftea  exists,  and  the 
inheritance  of  one  person  will  sometimes  consist  uf 
9-lfiths  of  a seer  of  rice  Uiid,  .6-l2ths  uf  tlie  produce  of 
a cocuA-nut-tree,  or  2-3ds  of  that  of  a jack. tree.  Not- 
withstanding this,  the  peasantry  of  Cerhm  are  thought 
by  Colonel  Colcbrook  to  bo  generally  In  l>rtier  cirnim- 
slances  than  those  of  the  a-ijuining  continent  They 
are  not  under  either  a xemimlary  or  ryotw'arry  settle- 
ment, and  the  demands  of  the  government  on  the  land 
rarely  excised  l-lOth  part  of  th»*  produce,  and  are  smne- 
times  less.  Under  the  Candyan  goveminent,  the  tenures 
of  land  were  of  three  kinds.  Some  lands  belonged 
wholly  to  the  sovereign;  others  were  cultivated  by  iiuii- 
viduals  at  a government  rent,  of  senne  fixed  propor- 
tlou  uf  the  pr^uce ; and  others,  again,  were  granted 
as  payment  for  the  performance  of  specific  services 
to  tne  headmen  of  different  districts,  chiefs,  &c.,  and 
reverted  again  to  the  crown  on  the  death  of  such  in- 
dividuals. The  latter  could  neither  be  mortgaged  nor 
alienaU*d  ; the  second  class  of  lands  might  be  transferred 
In  aur  way  as  long  as  the  permanent  rom  continued  to 
be  paid.  The  lands  belonging  to  the  sovereign  himself 
were  cultivated  on  his  account,  or  let  out  to  the  highest 
bidder,  and  sometimes  brought  a rent  of  t-3d  or  half 
the  produce.  The  plan  of  i^eeming  the  whole  rent, 
above  1-IOth  part  of  the  produce,  has  been  ado|>ted 
by  the  British  government  with  much  success,  and  in 
those  districts  where  the  practice  has  prevailed  the 
revenue  has  increased  rather  than  diminished  : for  more 
lands  having  been  brought  into  cultivation,  1-lOtli  part 
of  the  rrops  now  yields  as  much  as  1.3d  or  l-4th  part 
formerly  old.  Domestic  animals  are  not  numerous. 
The  horse  Is  a degenerate  breed,  and  not  aboriginal ; 
oxen.  thcMigh  small,  are  well  taated.  and  the  cliief  foM 
of  the  British  troo|is,  though  eaten  by  none  else:  poul- 
try of  all  kinds  are  abundant.  ( HeporU  on  the  of 

thf  E.  /.  Comp.,  Erid.  qf  Sir  A.  Johntton,  Cot.  CoU- 
brookf,  kc.) 

Erarl  FisAcrg.  — The  pearl  fisher}'  in  the  Bay  of  Con- 
datchy,  which  was  formerly  a government  monopoly,  i« 
now  free;  but.  whether  from  the  banks  having  tieen 
over.fisbed,  or  otherwise,  the  prudure  is  now  0/  com- 
p.tratlvely  little  importance.  The  pearl  banks  are  formed 
by  coral  ridges  frum  6 to  It)  ro.  off  shore,  and  of  a variable 
di'pih,  but  c^imroonly  from  5 to  7 fathoms  below  the 
siirt'jre.  The  oysters  are  attached  by  fibrous  luinds  to 
these  ridges,  from  within  a short  time  of  their  bursting 
from  the  egg,  to  alwiut  years  old,  wl;eu  they  loo»e  their 
hold,  and  drop  to  the  sandy  bottom,  where  they  he  In 
heaps.  .Soon  after  i,ttaining  the  age  of  7 years,  the 
animals  are  said  to  perish.  As  many  as  tiO  fiearls  have 
been  found  in  one  oyster;  but  suen  instauces  arc  rare, 
as  is.  indeed,  the  presence  of  pearls  generally.  Tho 
seasou  commences  in  t'eb.  and  finishes  in  April;  six 
wiH-ks  or  two  moiulis,  at  the  utmost,  is  the  time  ailowtxl 
for  its  continuanee.  Kach  of  the  boats  carries  a /rmfa/, 
or  master,  xiid  23  men,  10  of  whom  are  divers,  and  re- 
lieve each  other,  .6  divers  Ireing  constantly  at  work  during 
the  hours  uf  fishing.  After  tliey  are  taken  out  of  tho 
boats,  the  oysters  are  left  to  open  spontaneouilv,  die. 
and  rot ; the  stench  of  their  putrefaction  filling  the  air 
for  many  mile*  round  Cmulatchy.  till  it  is  swept  nlT  by 
the  8.  W.  monsoons.  Tlie  Ceylon  p<*arls  are  whiter 
tlian  those  of  Onnux.  or  the  Arabian  coast ; and  the  na- 
tives are  extremely  exy>crt  (n  cutting  and  drilling  them. 
Upwards  of  lf>,< '00,000  uf  pearl  oysters  were  taken  in  1836. 
The  usual  Ceylonese  bo.us  aro  like  the  eaumaran  of 
Madras  and  other  paits  of  the  peninsula.  A great  num- 
ber ofehank  siiells  are  found,  an<t  exported  to  India  from 
the  N.  shores  of  Cevlnn.  ( /ftncAmoergrr.  /)r.,  in  .War- 
tin’s  Stahtites,  ij.400.;  Fereivat,  pp-Wb—lOO. ; Sturt,  in 
Phito.  TVumj.  ill.  3.) 

Salt  is  a government  monopoly,  and  its  mamirvirture. 
in  leeways  and  pits  on  the  shh  shore,  is  carried  on  to 
a great  extent  in  the  N.  and  E.,  where  it  is  of  fine 
quality,  and  may  Im  pr'xiured  In  greater  abundance 
tti.in  t^e  government  riH^uires,  or  has  iieeii  able  to  collect. 
(^1.  Colebrook  iM-diaves  that,  before  the  Dutch  mo- 
nopoly existed,  this  coast  supplied  Bengal  with  salt  ; 
and.  indeed,  the  Ceylon  salt  may  be  imported  at  Calcutta 
for  two  thirds  the  price  of  the  s.ilt  proitnceil  in  India. 
There  are  no  other  niamifoctures  uf  any  extent  nr  im- 
portauce,  if  we  except  that  of  arrack,  which  is  distilled 
from  the  blossoms  of  the  coroa-nut-tree,  at  tosidy  and 
Jaghery  are  frorn  the  juice ; while  n>pes.  hrushes,  baskets, 
briMims,  matting,  ratters,  thatch  for  roltogcs,  &c  , arc 
obtained  from  the  various  parts  of  the  tree,  in  addition 
to  the  valuable  oil  now  in  extensive  iiss*  in  Englaud, 
Salt(M>lre  is  made  from  tlie  chipping  of  rosks,  io  w hich 
nitrate  of  liiiio  is  prevalent,  mixed  w ith  wood  a«bet ; the 
mixture  washed,  and  the  liquor  evafrorated  to  a com'en- 
traiod  solution,  and  lufTerra  to  crystallise.  Lime  of  a 
most  admirable  quality,  and  possessing  a power  of  adUe- 
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•Ion  much  gretter  than  that  procured  from  (hdU.  Ii 
nailc  by  btirnlng  the  coral  found  u}m>d  the  •hore*.  Gun- 
powder if  made  by  a rude  procetf  : tlie  native  pottery  if 
coarse  and  unslazed.  Little  progress  has  been  made  in 
weaTing;  the  loom  is  somewhat  similar  to  the  primitive 
loom  c?  Ireland : all  the  cloths  used  are  of  domestic 
manufacture;  do  muslins  arc  woven,  nor  iruleed  any 
thing  but  coarse  cottons,  and  some  silks.  Kude  images 
ami  implements  of  husbandry  are  made  of  the  native 
inetalf . and  the  hingalese  can  work  with  dexterity  and 
taste  lu  gold  and  silver.  They  are  generally  more 
capable  of  setting  gems  than  cutting  them  ; and  excel  In 
the  manufacture  otlacquered  ware.  XUavjf,  pp.2G6— 2(30.; 
RfforU  om  F.  I.  Affatrt,  4iC.) 

Trade.-—  Since  the  Dutch  monoraly  system  has  been 
abandoned,  both  the  internal  tram  and  foreign  trade 
have  greatly  increased.  The  value  of  the  imt>orts  into 
the  iiTand  in  lii43  amounted  to  lira's, 027/-.  and  that  of  ex- 
ports in  the  same  year  to  416. U,V.  The  follow  ing  are 
the  values  of  some  of  the  principal  articles  of  import  aod 
export  in  1H42:  — 
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An  .Account  of  the  Quantities  of  Coffee  Imported  into 
the  U.  Kingdom  flora  Ceylon  during  each  of  the  *J 
Years  ending  with  IM3, 
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' It  will  be  seen  that  the  chief  import  ii  gr.iin.  mostly 
rice  from  Indin.  I’tuler  the  government  of  the  Dutch, 
who  were  the  first  to  cultivate  Uie  cinnamon  ulant,  that 
spice  was  strictly  monopolised,  and  severe  laws  were 
enacted  against  those  who  cut  down  or  pei-led  trees 
without  the  cognisance  of  government,  though  on  their 
own  property,  trnder  the  aiispirrsof  Sir  K.  W.  Horton 
the  mom^ly  was  abolished  In  I<s33  ; but  the  advantages 
that  would  naturally  have  grown  out  of  this  wise  measure 
were  counter.'icted  by  laying  a duty  of  no  less  than  3«. 
per  lb.,  nr  300  per  eent.  ad  raiorem,  on  the  exported 
article  I This  oppressive  duty  amountetl  almost  to  a pro- 
hibition of  export ; it  hinderra  a taste  from  being  formed 
for  the  article  in  other  countries,  and  coiiftocd  Its  growth 
and  the  trade  in  It  to  perhaps  l-iotb  part  of  what  it  would 
otherwise  amount  to.  I.,atterly,  however,  the  export 
duty  has  been  reduced  to  la.  per  lb.,  but  it  should  nut 
exceed  3d.  or  4d.  Salt  may  be  exported  free  of  duty. 

There  is  a canal  between  ('alpenteen  and  Culumbo,  by 
which  cargoes  are  coDveyed  during  the  S.  W.  monsooiL 
A fine  road  has  been  constructed  from  Culumbo  to 
Candy,  on  which  a m.iil-coAch  runs  ; carriage-roads  also 
extend  from  (.'oiumbo  N.  to  Chilaw.  and  S.  to  Maiura. 
Many  rapid  and  unfurdable  streams  have  liad  iron  and 
wooaen  nridges  thrown  across  them,  amongst  which  is 
that  of  Paradcinia.  across  the  Mahartlly  (ianga.  which 
roniistsofaflnxlearch.  with  a span  of  205  ft.,  principally 
composed  ofsatin-wood. 

The  English  weights,  measures,  and  monies  are  be- 
coming universal  in  Ceykm. 

rv  Putiie  Heeenue,  in  1843,  was  as  follows.  ICeyhm 
Almanac,  IMU.) 


Has  rantonM,  esrlnavs 
cf  rspun  thilvaf  eiN« 


nunun  • • 

('tnn.\nidf>,  export  duty 
Ofi  And  or  - 47, ^*7 

Lwid  rrui»  - . 3x,.V(t 

I .Arad  euXorm,  lolls,  &c.  lb.H*7 

|j(xncv«  . - - .5.IVI 

Hsn  Csmu  - - 3«,1tu 


Other  tonreoi  • • XS,>t3 

Tu«al  ivgaUr  rrvmo*  - 
liioilMiial  TveviM*, 
oirmr*  at  procodtag 
yesn.Su.*.  - • 77.1 » 


Expwtdkuvs 
I ttnrpiuB  vovswiss 


Bnt  it  It  necessary  to  remark  that  the  above  is  the 
amount  of  expondtiure  Incurred  hi  Ceylon  only,  and  that  j 
It  does  not  irwiude  the  exisenditurc  incurred  in  England  < 
on  arenimt  of  Ceylon.  This  latter  item  amount^.  In  I 
IA42.  IO37.60U.  | 

(iovemmeui  is  vested  in  the  hands  of  a British  go-  ^ 
vernor,  asifvtid  by  a rnunril  of  Eurtqtt'an  civil  •ervaiils.  ' 
•elected  cither  br  the  governor  himself  or  the  secretary  ' 


, of  state  for  the  cokmiet ; but  the  power  of  the  council  is 
limited,  and  totally  subscrvinit  to  the  authority  of  the 
governor.  'J'he  administration  uf  the  nivernor  of  the 
Candyan  province  is  somewhat  less  sU>soIute  tit.in  In  tliu 
I rest,  as  there  Is  a special  council  for  the  enoclmcitt  of  its 
, laws,  for  whose  approval  ho  usually  submits  his  mea- 
sures, which  have  after  ward  I to  br  approved  by  the  Qui*eu 
I in  council ; the  governor  has,  however,  complete  control 
I over  the  financial  detMutroent  in  the  interior,  w hile  in  the 
' maritime  provinces  nc  is  restricted  to  a certain  sum  for 
contingent  expenditure,  unless  authorised  in  cxcttilliig  it 
; by  his  cotincll,  to  whom,  except  on  this  point,  he  refers,  or 
not,  at  pleasure,  being  empowered  tocarry  into  effect  any 
j law  wltnout  their  concurrence.  All  laws,  befurn  lieing 
acted  upon,  are  published  in  the  official  gaieite,  fur  the 
purpose  of  their  general  diffriflon,  with  irauslatiuns  Into 
I the  Singoloeand  Malabar  languages. 

I The  active  business  of  the  government  is  rcmductcd  by 
! individuals  of  three  different  chisscs.  Office*  of  the  rirst 
and  second  classes  are  usually  filled  by  Europeans  ; the 
subordinate  sltualloni  by  natives  ; but  by  meitl  regula- 
tions. anypcrsoii Judged to|>os^e8S  sufflcientqualiliratluns 
may  fill  the  most  important  offices  without  retcrviice  to 
nation  or  faitii ; a know  ledge  of  the  English  language 
; bi'lng,  howeter,  considered  mdiipensable.  Each  village 
; and  caste  has  its  elected  headman,  who  is  ncugnised  by 
. the  government,  which  commonly  selects  native  servants 
' from  amongst  this  class  of  people:  the  tnodcliart  of 
I orheutcnanis  of  districts,  are  appointed  from  this 

body. 

I tV  armed  force  consists  at  present  of  four  regiments 
I of  infantry,  the  head-quarters  of  which  are  at  Coliimbo, 

' Candy,  and  Trincomnlee;  two  com|uuiics  of  the  royal 
foot  artillery  ; a mounted  body-guard  for  the  governor  ; 
and  a regiment  composed  princij^Iy  of  Mai.iys,  a fino 
I body  of  men,  near  I ..VX)  strong.  The  principal  fortresses 
are  those  of  Columbo,  Trincoraulre.  Gallr,  and  JafHia. 

JuUice. — K supreme  court  of  Justice  is  rstabitvhed  at 
Columbo,  with  powers  equlvalctil  to  those  of  tin*  Court  of 
Queen's  Bench  and  Court  of  Chancery.  It  is  presided 
over  by  three  English  Judges,  aidcil  by  two  other  func- 
tionaries, all  of  whom  are  appuinteu  from  England. 
Trial  by  Jury  was  Introduced  Into  Ceylon  by  Sir  A. 
Johnston,  and  is  i>ow  established  in  every  district.  Ex- 
clusive of  Columbo,  the  whole  island  isdirided  intotiirra 
circuits,  vlx.the  N..  S.,  and  H.  ; the  lost  of  which  com- 
prises the  old  kingdom  of  Candy,  with  all  the  country  to 
the  E.  of  It.  The  circuits  are  subdivided  into  many  dis- 
tricts, each  of  whicli  has  its  own  court,  with  a judge  and 
throe  assessors,  and  with  Jurisdiciinn  in  alt  coses  not  pu- 
nishable with  more  than  a fine  of  lo/.,  one  year's  Impri- 
sonment, or  lOU  Ushes.  The  supreme  court  in  Columbo 
is  the  sole  court  of  appeal.  Excepting  in  ihcm.iritime 
provinces,  where  arrack  drinking  is  prctoJeiit.  atrocious 
crimes  are  in  general  rare  ; lo  that  the  courts  are  mom 
occupied  wilh  |uitty  litigations  th.vn  serious  oflenciw. 

TAc  Helinion  of  the  Singalesc  is  Buddhism  ; but  the 
upper  classes  profess  Christianity,  and  many  of  tlir 
otoers  have  been  converted  to  Mohammedanism.  There 
are  16  Protestant  churches  in  the  island,  siibordfiiotu  to 
the  Archdeacon  of  Colurabo,  and  3'i  dissenting  places  of 
worship.  Itoman  Catholic  chapels  ore  very  numerous, 
and  111  years  ago  it  was  believed  that  half  the  Cejlnnese 
population  were  Christians,  following  the  ritu^  mostly 
of  the  Komish  and  Dutch  churches.  The  Hindoos  in  the 
N.  are  worshlf»pcrs  of  Siva.  There  Is  a tradition  among*! 
the  natives  lliat  Buddh  hIroscU  visited  this  island,  which, 
before  bis  ativeiit,  liad  been  inhabited  by  demoox  There 
are  miroerous  temples  to  that  d<-lty  in  the  island.  e»pe- 
ctally  in  the  central  parts,  where  the  Buddhic  sect  Is  most 
prevalent ; and  the  British  government,  haring  siircceiled 
lu  the  temple  patruiMge  and  other  privileges  belonging 
to  the  old  kingilum  <>f  Candr,  have  the  appointment  or  the 
Kuddhle  priests.  When  the  palace  of  Candy  was  taken 
b)  the  HritUh,  a celebrated  relic,  brllev«*d  by  the  nati'.es 
to  be  a genuine  tooth  of  Buddh,  was  captured  ; the  pos- 
seuioii  of  which  is  cooaldered  to  insure  its  possessors  the 
soverciguly  uf  the  whole  island  I This  rcilc  is  annually 
exposed  with  great  stale  and  ceremony,  and  is  worshipped 
hy  multitudes  fiocking  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and 
bringing  ofTerlnga  of  various  kinds  to  the  priests,  who 
thereby  realise  consideralile  sums  ; this  festival  lasts  for 
•even  d.'vys,  and  the  devotions  are  accompanied  by  games, 
procestUHis,  ftr.  (Journal  of  the  Atiatic  5br..Ul.  p.  IOI.) 

Fubiic  Education.  — In  |H44  there  were  769  public  and 
private  schotils  in  the  Island,  54  of  which  w-ere  sup|tortr<l 
by  government.  The  uthers  have  been  established  hy 
the  Church  Missionary  and  Dissenters’  Missionary 
societies.  Free  elementary  education  in  the  English 
language,  arithmetic,  geography,  Ac.,  is  given  in  lln*se 
schools.  The  government  schools  are  chiefly  in  the 
Singalete  maritime  districts.  At  Columbo  there  is  .% 
superior  academy,  w here  the  usual  branches  of  a classical 
and  mai  hematic al  education  are  taught. 

CinluaUon,  Ilabiti.  Arts,  g*c — In  civilisation  the  Sin- 

falcse  aispear  to  be  nearly.  If  not  quite,  on  a (vir  w itii  (he 
lindous ; iu  courtesy  axul  polish  of  uianucrs  they  ar« 
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Inff^rior  to  non^*.  but  in  IntcHectiul  acnulrrmmtu,  And 
profick-ncy  in  the  am  and  toieiireii.  ttiey  hn*e  made  little 
adrancoroi'Ot.  M.u)jrof  the  male  Slii):.i!ese  rewl  and  write 
in  their  own  tongue,  but  thi*  U no  part  of  kmole  edticalion. 
They  write  with  a»harp  iruii  »tyle.  ou  tAli)M>t  leaver,  and 
colour  the  trace*  afterward'^  witii  lan»p-bl*rk.  Tliey  ex- 
C(‘l  more  in  larquer  painting  tiiaii  in  oiiy  other  art. 
Their  »Uluary  U Iwller  th.nn  their  picture*,  tliuugh  the 
figure*  of  Uuddh  have  be<m  kubjivt  to  no  iimovation  of 
atyle,  and  are  always  in  the  came  po*tur»',  of  whatever 
nutterial  they  may  be  funned.  The  Singatese  colour  the 
*tatue*  of  their  gt*d»,  and  give  a pupil  to  the  eye  ; wijich 
last  reremony  I*  *up|«)ced  to  conter  all  the  holinest  b*N 
longing  to  the  figure,  and  i»  done  with  nuith  mystery 
and  •4»lemtiity.  There  teem*  to  be  no  peculiar  uatioii;U 
^•le  of  arrhiteclurc : the  Uuddhlc  temple*  arc  like 
Tartar  ctHteture*.  The  Ceylonese  rise  at  dawn,  and 
retire  at  U or  lU  o'cUa'k  at  night ; th^‘  sleep  cither 
on  mat*  on  the  fltKir.  or  on  couches.  Their  meali  are 
•hurt  and  unsocial,  the  men  and  women  nut  olleii 
eating  Kfgether ; there  are  two  j»rlnci|tal  meals,  otu* 
taken  at  lUHiit  and  the  other  at  7 or  8 o'clock  In  the 
evening.  'Fhe  standing  dish  consist*  of  rice  with  curry; 
some  cat  egg*  and  jumltry;  but  beef  is  never  c.vleu 
excepting  by  a very  low  das*,  who  arc  In  consequence 
held  In  gre.at  abimrrt  ucc : milk,  ghee,  oil,  and  fruits, 
are  the  other  lm|»urUiit  arlielc*  of  diet.  The  l>e*t  of 
their  house*  are  comm«Hdy  of  mud.  with  tiled  roof*,  and 
a >inglo  itory  iu  height;  built  on  a low  lorracr.  pro- 
tenting  rvutwardlv  «lca<l  waUs,  and  having  In  the  interior 
an  oueu  »|wce,  Into  which  llie  room*  o^wn  by  door*, 
whiih.  as  well  a*  the  window*,  are  very  narrow.  The 
floor*  .are  cumposcil  of  clay,  plastered  with  manure,  to 
kwp  off  the  insects,  and  tlie  wall*  are  coverr*!  w lih  the 
*anie  malerUl,  or  a coat  of  white  clay:  lime  li  lued  for 
the  walU  of  temples  only.  The  funittureof  the  hi>usc* 
convivi*  of'i  or  a itool*.  a few  matt,  and  porcelain  disiic*, 
a ttunc  haml-milt,  a pestle  and  moiiar  tor  rice,  a raltnii 
bag  for  compresving  *tH“di  to  procure  tlwir  oil,  and  a tew 
other  liuU*|K*n*ahle  article*.  The  drt»s  of  tlic  men  ft  .t 
hatidkorchlcf  wrapped  like  a tiirlvan  round  the  head, 
leaving  the  tup  ex|H»cd.  and  a long  cloth,  called  iopt  Ug, 
reaching  from  the  lulna  to  the  ankle*.  That  of  the 
wvmien  la  very  similar  ; they  leave  the  head  uncovered, 
but  the  end  of  their  dre*s  is  tluown  aero**  the  Icit 
shoulder.  Ou  occasion*  of  ceremony,  both  »cxc*  wear  a 
tmall  jnekei.  Kings,  and  lilver  and  crystal  bugles,  aikI 
other  ornaments,  arc  ctunniotvly  worn,  and  certain  pri- 
vilegtxl  |torson<  are  jrcnniucd  to  wear  gold  and  silver 
chains  and  trinkets;  but  the  OylotiriC  look  with 
extreme  joalouty  on  every  assumption  of  dress  which  is 
not  sirSnly  in  conformity  with  the  caste  of  it*  wearer. 
I.lke  tin?  liind<H»*.  they  admit  of  the  four  chief  subdi- 
vition*  of  castes,  vis.  the  rcllgiou#,  and  military  orders  ; 
Toifttia  cultivators,  merchants,  &c.;  ami  lUhiiodratt 
arti*.u»»;  the  first  two  ranks  have  however  scarcely  any 
actual  existence  in  (Vylon,  and  all  the  hfinours  and 
hen-ditary  rank  In  the  Island  are  monopollsesl  by  tliccuU 
UviUors.  at  the  tiead  of  the  third  class,  with  whom  all 
KuruiM^ati*  are  ranke-1,  while  the  Moors  are  classed  wUh 
the  tsshennen  at  the  be.ul  of  the  ftsurth  order.  Tlio 
male  Slngalese  marry  generally  at  the  ago  of  IHoriib, 
the  females  ecirller.  Matches  arc  detervi.inc*!  on  and 
cimclud(>d  by  tiie  |>arcnU  of  the  |>artiei  to  be  ofllanced  : 
tlic  dowry  01  the  woman  generidlv  consist*  of  lioiwhold 
goods,  or  cattle;  seldom  of  lancf:  the  husluunl  always 
p.iys  a tirlce  for  hi*  wife.  The  women  »oldom  have 
m«*re  than  four  or  five  children  ; but  sometime*  suckle 
them  for  as  many  year*  : the  latter  are  lo  cousinpuiice 
very  backward,  and  often  neither  sp<*ak  nor  walk  till 
upwards  of  two  year*  old.  lofidcllty  is  Utile  regarded, 
provided  it  lie  m>t  an  intrigue  w llha|ierfcon  of  InfiTior 
caste  : concubinage  anil  polygamy  are  ludulgrxl  In  by  the 
men,  but  plurality  of  husbands  is  more  common  than 
that  of  wive*  ; one  woman  belon^ng  equally  to  several 
brother*  of  the  same  family.  'Tliis,  a*  well  as  other 
usage*,  is,  however,  fast  disappe.vring  before  new  habits, 
m-ijulrc'l  by  the  extending  inlercmir*c  with  Eurojieon*. 
The  Ceylonese  aiifvear  lo  bo  sincere  and  warm  In  their 
alUchmenti.  Dr.  Davy  dlslvellovei  the  report  of  the 
prarlice  of  exposing  female  InfaiUr,  “excemliig  In  the 
wildest  p.trls  of  the  country,  and  then  never  from  choice, 
but  uwessily,  and  wlicn  t6c  pamils  are  on  the  brink  of 
starving.”  The  »Uk  and  tfying,  though  not  owmly 
exposed,  are  crtaliily  removed  to  tennwrary  building*. 
Hv«*ry  ri**pectable  fainily  l>um*  it*  dewil;  low  caste*  arc 
not  alloweil  to  do  so,  but  bury  them  with  the  head 
towards  the  we»t.  Immedt.'ilely  after  a decease,  the 
rehal Inns,  with  thdr  hair  dishevelled,  and  beating  their 
breast*,  cry  and  embrace  each  oilier,  giving  utterance  to 
Uniculations  of  a Idghly  pcw-tlcal  nature.  <See./«>Mri»a/  qf 
Jfiatie  5uc(c/p,U.r>3.fi4.)  8o  greot  a misfortune  is  It  con- 
sidered to  die  unlAinontM  in  this  manner,  that  acummon 
exhortation  I*.  ” When  1 die,  pay  mo  due  honour*.”  The 
cninmem  language  of  the  Slngalesc  is  a dialect  of  the  .San- 
scrit ; tlie  saercu  langtuge,  like  that  of  the  Uirmans,  I*  the 
I'ali.  (i^vf,pp.23&— 3^9.;  <>/adcmrr«Vi'ffer,x.904— 344.) 
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Antiamitifs  attd  i/isforp.— The  proper  name  of  tbU 
Island  1*  Singhala  ; but  there  i*  rvmsiderable  uncertaiutj 
whence  the  p<n>ple  originated  who  gave  it  that  name,  and 
who  are  thom'  called  Singalese.  They  have  a traslilion 
that  their  ancestor*  came  thither  from  the  eastward 
nearly  2, -100  year*  ago;  *«>me  nio^lerii  author*  think,  on 
the  other  li.'utd,  tiut  they  were  a e*>lony  of  Singht,  or 
Hajpoots,  who  arrivcvl  here  about  fkiu  year*  b.  c. 
Toijpya  (p<*rhaps  of  the  royal  house  of  &‘ai(ga  .SVngA,  of 
Magadha.  the  nalire  country  of  Uuddh,  but  cvideiuTy  the 
same  at  the  S.iDMrit  Vijaya)  Is  the  first  king  of  Ca-yloii 
lueiitioned  In  hi^t•lry,  mid  i*  said  to  have  found  the  ivloiul 
uncultivated,  and  inhahiUHl  only  bydeimmi;  the  same 
cfreiimtUnre  is  handed  down  reciM-cting  lUuldh.  It  is 
very  (hmbtful  w helliur  the  latter  Imllvldual  ever  visiUxi 
Cev  lou  ; the  demon*  suUlued  by  him,  or  rather  his  dis- 
ciple*. were  in  ail  likelihcKHl  theVeddal)*,  who  vsere  driven 
to  the  rccose*  of  the  interior.  From  the  ruins  of  etttes, 
taivks.  aqueducts,  extensive  canals,  bridges,  temple*. ^c., 
at  Mantottc,  Trtntoinalcc,  and  elM-where,  on  the  F. 
c<MUt,  along  the  eourse  nf  the  Mahavilly  Oanga.  at 
Ani>i^ha]KK>ra  (the  ancient  Singalese  capital),  and 
other  {)Iaci>s,  Ceylon  had  eridenliy  Ix-en  at  a ri*«>0te 
peiiixl  a rich,  populous,  and  conip.irati«rly  civilised 
country,  la  the  (Uh  century  It  was  the  chief  mart  lor 
eastern  commerce.  In  I'»U5  the  Portugue*e  formed  vel- 
tiemem*  oti  the  W.  ami  S.  coasts,  and  rccriv«i  a tiibuie 
of  clmiainon  from  the  king  oi  Camly,  on  es.nditioit  of 
defeniUng  Ceylon  ag.alnat  the  Aratdan  pirates.  I'hey, 
as  well  as  tiie  Dutch  who  extolled  them,  after  a long 
and  sanguinary  struggle  in  tne  next  century,  and  tho 
English,  who  simers«‘il'al  the  latter,  became,  soon  after 
the  conquest  of  their  first  rncmie*,  involved  In  hos- 
tilities wtlli  their  native  allir*.  In  1815  the  Candyant 
entreated  the  interference  of  the  liiitish.  to  drive  a 
tyramdeal  sovereign  from  the  throne,  an  ol>ject  soon 
effecU'd  ; Olid  Cotuly  hju  since  beesnne  a |>art  of  tho 
llritish  dnmmion*.  A harassing  rebellion  broke  out 
there  in  I8l7.  which  was  not  quclh'd  till  ]h19,  since  then 
uiuntcrrui’ted  traiiqiiillily  has  prevailed  throughout  the 
Uiaad.  (l)ary,  pp.  132— ‘il'3.}  i/unii7/c;n's  iv.  1.  iim.  1. 
387.  : .V'*rf.  Trar.  vol.  x.) 

CIIABLIS,  a town  of  France.  d>'p.  Yonne,  cap. 
cant., on  (lie  S<*ray,  lOm.  K.  Auxerre.  ntp.  2,4ra>.  It  i* 
prinri{>ally  distinguished  by  its  excellent  widte  wines, 
which  the  French  epicures  take  with  oyster*.  Accord- 
ing to  Jullleu,  they  arc  $fiiritrux,  $ntu  tropJuNtfus; 
out  du  cvrpt,  de  hi  fiiuue^  et  un  ywt/Mm  frrt-tigrrat^, 
(Fi»p»grun/ii/r  rfr  I'tL'nobit^.  p.  101.) 

( li.VlllAU.or  KllElUAH,  a town  of  Arabia,  in  KI- 
Hedjax.  Ijit.  25°  N..  long.  3tr^  31)'  E..  Uj2  m.  N .E  ilo- 
dina.  I'up.  *aid  to  bo  OU.bU).  It  Is  the  cap.  of.  ami 

5i«e*  name  to.  an  independent  sovereignty  o1  Jniw.  the 
esceiidant*.  acconiing  to  their  own  assertion,  of  the 
Traut*JoFd.vnic  Trilvc*.  Keulwn,  (lad,  and  Manasseh. 
They  have  a eharneter  for  bravery  and  learning;  but 
the  term  lleul-Chaibar  is  so  odious  among  Mohammedan# 
tli.it  its  application  is  regarded  as  an  insult.  In  manner* 
and  apiH-.iraucc  the  Jew*  of  I'haibar  do  not  differ  from 
other  .Arabs:  thdr  itatu  has  existed  upwards  of  IKX) 
years  ; ami  though  the  town  was  captured  by  Mohainnu-U 
in  the  7th  Ilejra.  a-  b.  fi2H,  it  still  remain*  flourishing  and 

Iiowerfuh*  It  was  here  that  Mohammed  rovYived  frotii  a 
fewess  a poisuucd  egg,  professedly  to  lest  his  propheUo 
power*,  wlildi  laid  the  mm'Js  of  tlie  disorder  under  which 
ne  fln.illy  sank,  about  4 year*  afterwards.  (A'm.  7‘wd.42. ; 
ALiii-Fi'd.  lix  icrtp.  Arab.,  7.A. ; Fit.  Mah.,  87.  92.  { «Vic- 
buhr,  Drscrip.  dc  V Arab.,  32G.) 

Cil.AIMAK.or  KlIAIM.AIt,  a city  nf  Aralda.  Djebel 
Yemen,  within  the  territory  of  llAscHtp-ti-HEaEL.  but 
subject  to  tho  Iman  of  Yemen  Kroper.  l.at.  IG®  IJ'  N., 
long.  42® '•2' E.  Pop.  10, WW?  The  town  iiwcll  built 
and  strongly  fiirtifieu  ; but  tlie  iiibal).  arc  rebollimis.  and 
it  1*  only  by  meant  of  strong  garrisons  and  continual 
rare,  th.-u  the  IntAu  is  enabled  U>  maintaiu  his  auUiority. 
{Stfbukr,  Drtcrip  dr  F Arab.,  221.) 

CHAEtCU  r.  a town  of  Tigre  in  Aliyttinla,  in  a fine 
valley.  lOnm.  S.E.  Axiim  ; lat.Ta®  20'  N.,  long.  4(/^4U'  K. 
Pop,  H.OOO.?  It  l»  now  the  ordinary  reddeuce  of  the 
sovereign.  The  jialoce  of  the  prince,  and  the  church, 
said  to  t>c  the  finest  In  Abyssinia,  aro  lU  principal 
buildings. 

CUALOKS-Sl  R-MAnXE,  or  CHAALOV.S.  a city 
of  France,  cap.  dep.  Marne,  on  the  Marne,  in  the  middle 
ofextrtislvomcadiiWS,  27  m.  8.E.  Uhrhns  ; Ul.  lb'' 

N'.,  long.  4®  22^  K.  Pop,,  ex  com.,  12,ld0.  The  Marne 
formerly  travers^-d  the  town,  Imt  siuro  1788  it  hns 
skirteil  it,  in  a new  clnumel  dug  for  the  purpisse,  and 
crossed  hr  a magnlfueiU  stone  bridge.  Two  sin.-U1  afflu- 
ents of  the  Mame  run  through  the  town,  it  is  sur- 
rounded by  old  w.-UI*  In  pretty  good  preterrnllon.  AA  ith 
the  exception  nf  that  which  lends  from  the  bridge  to  the 
llulei  de Villo  the  streets  are  narrow  and  crookeil ; houses 
a liurckhorilt,  who  did  not  vSill  IHW  ditUin,  twl«ve*  tiuu 
Jwwii  cvt'in;  hM  di^fjwu.d  : (.nt  he  acknovtit.Wea  that  the  curn- 
nw>n  IntfnvwUm*  41  .Mwes  Mtd  l>|«UdA  b ntnMMSd  to  UU»  beUK.  (rr«v. 
Arai>.  U.  4UM 
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fincT&lljr  mean,  not  a few  being  nf  «rond.  llic  rathcdral, 
eon»rcrat«)  in  1147.  and  rebuilt  in  167‘i.  i«  a large  fabric, 
partly  of  Greek  and  partly  of  Gnthir  arrhitrclurc.  The 
liMel  deVilie  and  tbc  Hotel  do  Prefecture  are  both  fine 
building! : the  Porte  St.  Croix  hai  a good  effet  t,  and 
there  i*  a iplendid  promenade,  called  the  Jard.  It  li  the 
M'at  of  a biahopfic.  and  has  a court  of  primary  jurl»dlc- 
tioii.  a commercial  tribunal,  a departmental  college,  a 
primary  normal  school,  a diocesan  seminary,  a school  of 
practical  geometry,  design.  Kc.,  a IxAtanical  garden,  a 
•ociety  of  agriculture,  commerce,  Ac.,  and  a public 
library,  with  ao.KiO  roll.  But  the  inoit  Important  csUb- 
llshnient  belonging  to  the  town  1*  the  myal  school  of 
arts  and  trades,  at  which  450  piiplU  are  maintained,  at 
tlie  ex|»cn«iC  of  government,  excliiilre  of  those  who  pay.  , 
It  hot  also  a theatre,  manege.  Ac.  Different  branches  of 
the  woollen,  linen,  and  cotton  manufartures,  are  carried 
on  in  the  town  } there  are  aim  exteiiilve  tanneries,  ami  i 
good  dL’ol  of  trade  U carrif'd  on  with  Parii.  Ac.,  in  wine. 
Com,  wool,  hemp,  rapr-od,  Ac.  La  Callle,  the  astrono- 
mer. and  D'Ablaucourt,  the  translator,  were  natirea  of 
ChAaiotis. 

ThU  is  a very  ancient  town:  it  hni  been  repeatedly 
taken  and  pillaged,  and  was  once  much  more  consider- 
able than  at  present.  Attlla  was  defeated  under  Its  walls 
In  451.  In  IWl  ajut  \Wi  ft  burned  the  bulls  of  I’oiw 
Gregory  XIV.  and  Clitnent  VUl.  against  Henry  iV, 
In  l^it  it  was  for  a while  the  central  (loint  of  the  oper- 
ations of  Napoleon.  < Huso,  art.  .Vnrnc.) 

CliAl.ONS.srK-SAONK,  or  CHAI.LON.  a town 
of  France  dcp.  Sa6no-et- Loire,  cap.  arrotxi..  In  a fertile 
plain,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  .Safme,  which  here  forms 
on  island,  in  which  is  situated  the  suburti  St.  Laurent, 
34  m.  N.  M*con  ; lat.  46^  4ti'  53"  N.,  long.  4°  51'  8"  K. 
Pop.,  ex  cant..  12.4i>0.  It  is  pretty  well  built,  but  the 
streets  are  narrow,  dlrtr.  ar>a  ill  paved ; it  has  a flue 
quay  on  the  Safme,  and  is  coimecied  with  its  suburb  by 
a stone  bridge  of  five  arches.  There  it  a cathedral,  and 
a hotel  dr  ville;  but  the  objects  most  worthy  of  attention 
arc  the  Hospice  St.  I,asurent,  in  the  suburb  of  that  name, 
and  the  Iloidtal  St.  I.oiits.  boUi  largo  establishments, 
and  exreeditigly  well  man.age<l.  The  Latter  is  an  asylum 
for  indigent  old  persons  smd  orphans.  There  are  tome 
ilm*  promenacies,  one  of  which,  at  the  head  of  the  Canal 
du  Centre,  is  ortiamemosi  wilii  an  oliclfik.  in  honour  of 
Na|H>lcou  'Five  bi*ho|>ric  has  \ieen  supi»re«sed  ; but  It 
has  a court  of  i)riin.ary  jurisdiction,  a tribunal  of  com- 
Dirrce.  n dcp.  college,  a school  of  d(*sign,  a public  library 
with  lO.tXNi  volumi's,  a theatre.  Ac. 

Challon  is  very  favourably  situntesi  for  a commercial 
•ntrejiot.  rommtmie.-ithig  with  the  Mediterranean  Inr  the 
Rhone  and  .Sabne,  aivl  the  canals  ronnerted  with  tnem. 
and  with  the  North  Sea  by  the  canal  of  the  centre,  ron- 
atrurted  in  171^2.  It  Is  also  crossed  by  several  great  roads. 

it  is  very  ancient,  and  was  for  some  time  tlte capital  of 
the  khisdom  of  BurgurHly.  It  siifTcrcd  severely  during 
the  civil  wart  of  the  Hkh  century,  and  not  a little  from 
the  invasion  of  the  allies  In  1814.  It  was  formerly  very 
unhealthy  ; hut  in  this  respect  It  has  been  materially 
Improved,  by  the  lietter  drainage  of  the  turroiinding 
ruuniry,  and  the  greater  attention  paid  to  cleanliness  in 
Ibe  town.  th«xigh  in  botli  tliesr  res^vects  it  might  still  he 
rery  considerably  improTe<l.  The  fatnous  Alwlard  died 
here  in  I14L  {Unjait.  art.  .Vrttf«c-c/-/.oir«’.) 

CH.AM.AS  t.s'IV),  a town  nf  France,  dcp.  Bouches- 
dii-Kh5ne,  on  the  N . bank  nf  the  lagoon  de  Berro.  23  m. 
N.W.  Marsi-lllrs.  Pup.  2.433.  It  U well  bnllt.  has  a 
liandsome  rburch,  .and  is  celebnite<l  for  Its  oils  and  oHtos. 
which  it  ships  from  its  port  on  the  lagoon.  It  is  divided 
into  two  portions  by  a hill,  through  w hl<  li  a tArge  tunnel 
has  becti  cut  fur  a channel  of  cnmmunicatioti.  It  has  an 
Important  powder  tnacazine,  which  supplies  Toulon  and 
the  forlreMi’s  di’pcndetit  ujavn  it.  In  the  vicinity  Is  a 
Koinan  bridge,  of  a single  arch,  having  a triumphal  arch 
at  each  extremity.  (Hugo,  art.  itvtuAn-du- l(k6n< } 
Diet.  f/Aw.) 

Cll  A.mlKRTIN,  a famous  vineyard  of  France,  d^p. 
Cnted'Or,  a few  miles  K.E.  Beaune.  It  oeruptes  about 
25  hectares,  and  nroduces  at  an  average  from  l.tfl  to  l->0 
pipes  of  lmrg«i<Miy.  — qul  Joint  A uite  belle  cuulcur 
lieaucnup  dc  si've  ct  dc  moidteux.  do  la  flnrste,  un  goQt 
|c.riau.  K Ic  tmuquet  le  plus  suave.*'  (JuUien,v.  Ui6.) 
t'hambcrtin  was  Ibe  f.tvourite  wine  of  Louis  XlV.  and 
of  NapnU*<in. 

C II A M UKRV,  a city  nf  Savoy,  of  which  It  is  the  cap., 
on  the  left  txank  nf  the  Aysse,  in  an  elevatni  and 
fertiin  valley,  l|0m.  W.  N.W.  Turin,  and  43  m.  S.  S.W, 
Gcoeva;  lat.  45~  34'  N.,  lotig.  ^ 4*y  E.  Pop.  13,000. 
ThU  city  presents  little  worthy  of  noticet  it  lias  one 
good  street,  but  most  of  the  others  are  crooked,  dark, 
and  sombre.  There  are  several  squares  adorned  with 
fountains  ; and  most  of  the  houses  are  tlirce  stories  In 
height.  Chief  public  buildings,  the  cathedral,  the  H6U‘I 
DU:u  or  prindiusl  hospital,  the  tiarracks  constructed  by 
the  French,  ami  the  manufactory  of  silk-gauzes,  for 
which  Chainbcry  has  long  been  relebratc*!  The  palace 
is  au  old  Castle,  in  no  way  remarkable.  The  churches 


exhibit  gaudy  decorations ; in  one,  however,  there  is 
some  go^  (tainted  sdass-  The  city  was  formerly  fortl- 
tloft ; but  the  w'aIU  nave  been  removed,  and  the  space 
they  occupied  is  laid  out  as  public  walks. 

C'lnimtiery  is  (he  seat  of  the  superior  Jtidicial  tribunal, 
and  the  military  govenwr  of  tne  duchy,  of  an  arch- 
bishopric, a rural  Jesuits'  •'ollcge,  the  academy  of  Savoy, 
Ac.  It  h.as  wrctetlea  of  agricvilutro  and  commerce,  a 
public  library,  theatre,  publir  baths,  .and  many  charitable 
institiitioiis.  Besides  gauze,  other  silk  fabrics,  iaee,  hats, 
leather,  soap.  Ac.  are  manufactured  ; and  there  is  some 
trade  to  Itmieurs,  wines,  lead,  copper,  and  various  other 
arttcles.  The  mviroos  abound  in  vineyartis,  woo<is,  and 

Eictiiresque  scenery,  Ne.ar  Chambery  is  the  ciiuntry 
ome  of  l..e8  Charmeltes,  mice  the  residence  of  Mad.  de 
Worens  and  Housveau.  This  city  is  supposed  to  stand 
near,  though  imt  u]>uu,  the  site  of  the  ancient  Lewiiw- 
CMm.  It  was  btken  by  the  French  in  I7V2.  who  made  It 
the  cap.  of  the  di-p- of  Mont- Blanc,  and  retained  it  till 
the  second  ire.aty  of  Paris,  in  November,  1815.  {Diet. 
G^ographimtr  { Siitiond  j dieter//,  Ac.) 

CHAMlIOUD.a  village  and  royal  castle  of  France, 
dcu.  Loir-i-t-rher,  on  the  Cnsson.  lOm.  K.  Blois.  Tl*« 
village  is  luconvideriibte.  and  the  place  derives  its  entire 
imiMtrtnnce  from  Us  CAslle.  one  oi  the  niovt  magiuliccnC 
and  l>est  preservnl  in  France.  This  nrdile  cdiiice  was 
commenreit  by  Franels  L,  after  his  return  from  Spain. 
He  is  said  to  have  employed  l.>^  wurknirn  for  12  years 
upon  it ; and  here,  In  1540.  he  entertained  his  iilustrious 
rival  Ciiarles  V.  The  buUdlng  was  itill  further  en- 
larged bv  Henry  II.,  and  flnlslnd  hy  Louis  XIV.,  who 
fr»xpjentfy  Inlial.itcd  it  during  the  early  i>art  of  bis  relTO. 
The  Bourgeon  O'cw/iMmwwc  of  Molicrc  was  acted,  for 
the  first  time,  at  a fHe  Biven  here  hy  Lonis,  In  Uctolwr. 
1»70.  Stanislaus  Lerzmvky.  king  of  I’oUnd.  occupu*d 
this  cattle  for  nine  years  previoiuly  to  his  being  nut  in 
poive«sinn  of  the  auchy  of  l.orraine.  In  1718  It  was 
assigned  by  Louis  XV.  to  Marshal  Saxe,  who  s|>i‘nt  in  iC 
the  evening  of  his  days  in  almost  regal  splendour.  After 
many  vicivsitiides,  it  was  given  by  Napoleon  lu  Marshal 
Berthier;  and  haring  hem  sold  hy  his  wid/iw,  In  |x20.  It 
w.vs  lM)iight  hy  subscription  for  the  Due  de  Bordeaux,  to 
whi>m  its  possession  has  since  been  coufirined  by  a de- 
cision of  the  courts. 

The  raatle  is  buried  in  deep  woods,  and  its  situation  is 
rather  low  and  damp.  It  Is  of  vast  extent,  in  the  Gothic 
style,  oral  has  a profusion  of  towers,  turrets,  and  ml. 
naretj.  Beinp  Imilt  of  black  stone.  It  ha*  a heavy  api>ear- 
atire.  The  interior  is  very  mogniticem.  The  grand 
staircase  is  so  contrived  that  persons  ascending  artd  de- 
scending du  not  see  each  other  ; it  has  two  fine  rhsmds, 
and  many  sparlniii  apartments  and  spIciHlid  ceilings. 
Its  gorgeous  furniture  was  sold  by  auction  during  the 
licvnliiuon  : and  tbu  lieauliful  tiiH-strv  ttiat  adnrned  (Ite 
Apartments  of  Frandi  I.,  Louts  XIV.,  and  Marshal 
.Saxe,  w.a*  burned,  ns  the  surest  wuy  of  getting  at  *h« 

fold  amt  silver  with  which  it  was  embroider^:  imt, 
iicklly.  the  caslle  itself  was  not  Injured.  The  park  is  of 
great  extent.  compnMng  atw>ve  12.000  arpents.  iTliere  Is 
an  excellent  account  of  thU  castle  in  Hugo,  art.  Loir~et» 
Cker  : see  alsn  luglit'i  5'iciV:cr/aisd,  Ac.  p.  3l>i .) 
i CH.\MOND  (hT.l,  a town  of  France,  dtp.  Loire, 

I cap.  cant..  In  a fine  valley  at  the  confluence  of  the  filer 
j and  the  Ban,  8 m.  N.K.  St.  Ktli  nnr.  I’op.  9,00».  It  is 
I a thriving,  industrious  town,  1*  well  built,  has  a baiid- 
; some  promenade,  a departmental  college,  a fine  parish 
I church,  and  public  baths.  On  a hill  above  the  town  are 
the  ruins  of  the  ancient  castle,  destroyed  during  the 
Ilevolatlon.  The  manufacliire  of  ribbons,  facr/sflacfs), 

I Ac..  Is  very  extcnslselr  carried  on.  In  IW17  there  were 
! only,  here  and  at  St.  l^.tiemic. 3 frames  for  making  laces; 
whereas  there  were.  In  l<Vf.  'i.Wfl  frames!  U lias, 

; aIms  cuDskicrahle  cast-iron  and  Dall-works.  (//vge,  art. 
i Loire.) 

\ CHAMOL'NY,  or  CHAMOI’NIX,  a celebrated  val- 
ley of  S.avoy.  nrov.  F'aurlgny,  immediately  N.W.  of  Mont 
Blanc,  hr  which,  and  others  of  the  Pennine  Alps,  it  Is 
I bounds!  on  its  S.  and  FI  sides,  and  «n  the  \V.  and  N.  by 
I .>Iont  Breven  and  (he  AtguiUet  Aovges.  Its  length, 
I N .K.  to  8.W.,  arenrding  In  Mr.  B.akewell,  is  al>out  12m., 
I and  its  breadth  at  the  Imttom  in  most  parts  exereds  a 
I mile;  but  including  the  mountain  slopes  and  sides.  It  is 
as  much  as  0 m.  in  Itreailth,  and  may  ho  reckonetl  22  m. 
j in  length,  from  its  head  at  the  Col-fle-Balme  to  ft*  nutlet 
I at  the  torrent  of  the  Dioza.  near  Servoz.  The  a\erage 
I height  of  lliU  valley  above  the  sea  is  atynit  3,4fK)  ft.  ; the 
Arve  rises  at  is  upper  end,  and  intersects  it  in  its  entlro 
length,  escaping  into  the  valley  of  Servoz  through  a ridge 
of  granitic  rock.  "The  pines  and  larches  whkh  clothe  the 
lower  parts  «tf  the  mountains  give  a «omi»rc  app«-aranre  to 
the  W.  end  of  the  valley  ■,  and  thiserTcctis  incrcaned  by  (he 
unvaried  snows  of  Mont  Diane,  which  hang  over  It.  But 
after  passing  the  prior  jr  of  Chamounlx,  the  scene  ehangei, 
and  to  this  dn^ry  magnificence  succred*  a serii>s  of  majes- 
tic pyramids,  eallevl  or  needles,  of  astonishing 

beignt,  and  too  steep  to  admit  of  the  snows  resting  oa 
them  at  any  seaiou.  The  vaLlcr,  which  bacocaw  oar- 
r |.  li 
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roarer,  it  richly  ornajncnipd  »Hh  tnct ; nn<i  the  Arre. 
ruthing  botweru  rinety^clutbod  rock*  mxl  urrrii»crt. wld» 
life  ana  Iwauly  to  the  tn-nc.  'n«c  little  village  of  Argcn* 
llere.  with  it*  church  ami  ttlitterin^c  t|)lrr,  uud  the  two 
AigvilUt  above  it.  together  with  the  cheerful  appearaticr 
of  cultivation,  horn  a laJidwajK*  tulilimely  piclure*Que.'* 
(/t'l/^.by ./.  t'ondcr.)  The  aver  jge  height  uf  the  mountain - 
range  on  tUo  S.  rkle  of  C'h.imminix  it  about  S.OfiO  ft. ; but 
the  prlnrtt^al.f'giiu/fet  on  this  aide.  vix.  thoce  uf  I'harmos ; 
the  A.  Verte,  de  Dnj.  d' Argenilere,  de  U Tour,  Ac.,  rite 
r«Jto  1 1 .faWto  l3,00Hft.atK)ve  the  level  ufllieM  a.  Between 
theie  .U^uitUt  arc  titiMled  the  mimerout  ginrirrt  «hleh 
c<m«iitu!r  the  chief  interi*«t  ol  the  valley,  to  iho  very  bot- 
tom of  which  thi-T  deveeiid.  Nowhere  elie  in  the  Alpa 
are  the  glarier*  or  equal  m.ngiiltude:  lho»e  in  the  Ber- 
nea*  Olierl.and  are  not  to  lie  com;>Ared  with  them. 
“Could  wc."  <ava  Mr.  BakeweU,  ‘ lunpoae  a torrent, 
ne.arly  a mile  in  breadth  and  leveral  hundred  feet  in 
deirth,  to  be  descending  down  the  aide  ot  a mnnntain, 
rulling  wave*  over  each  other  more  than  60  ft.  In 
height,  and  the  wbnle  to  be  instantly  eoiHoIldwtcd  and 
split  into  angular  fragments  rm  the  surface,  we  might 
have  a tolerably  correct  notUm  of  a glacier.” 

These  mounUinv  of  Ice  are  formed  bv  the  convoUda- 
tion  of  the  fiiom  lotigrd  in  the  high  Alpine  rallevs.  As 
(he  surface  of  the  snow  thawa  .tnd  perv*olalet  through 
the  ma.<t,  it  is  again  frozen,  and  acts  as  a cement ; and 
by  a repetition  of  this  process,  tlic  whole  mass  is  Con- 
verted Itiio  solid  ice  not  so  compact,  however,  as  that  of  i 
rivers  or  lakes  ; for  it  is  full  of  air-buhbles.  owing  to  the 
miKlr  of  its  iurmatton.  Kotering  the  valley  from  tiie  . 
S.W.,  the  first  glaciers  met  with  arc  those  of  Taconny 
and  de  Doivsons,  sui'rt'eding  w hich  are  the  more  con- 
siderable ones  of  MoDtomert.dr  Buis,  d'Argenticre.  de 
la  Tour.  .^c.  The  glarier  de  Boli,  at  the  fwl  of  the 
Aiguille  du  l)ru,  ana  about  a league  K.  of  the  village 
of  ('h.imoiinix,  Is  tlie  largest  of  all : It  is  upwards  of  7 m. 
in  length,  and  in  some  places  more  than  a mile  broad  ; 
It  is.  in  fact,  the  lemilnu*  of  the  Mer  lie  (Jl.vce.  (SVe 
Movr  Near  its  ford,  tlie  Arvclron,  a iributary 

of  tlie  Arve  ha*  Its  source  In  on  ice  cavern,  which  varies 
In  size  at  different  pertovls  of  the  year  ; but  is  soniettines 
as  much  as  100  ft.  lu  height.  On  the  \V.  side  of  the  val- 
ley, Mont  Hreven  and  tlie  Aif^wU^t  ftougrt  (so  called 
from  their  reddish  colour)  ft>rm  au  unbroken  ridge,  but 
of  a rnnch  less  elevation  than  that  on  the  opposite  side 
of  Chamminy.  Mont  Breven.  however,  S.600  ft.  above  the 
U-vvl  of  the  sea,  ”o(Ters  the  fiin  st  view  of  the  whole 
mass  of  Mont  Blanc,  of  nil  the  mimerniis  sites  w hence  It 
can  bo  lecti.”  f.Vurray'z  //rtad-Arw*.)  The  Col-de- 
italme.  at  the  N.  I’,  end  of  the  valley,  nn-J  S/Kg)  ft.  above 
It,  affords  also  a fill)  ami  magniflcv  nt  view  of  the  gigantic 
group.  Across  this  mount, dn  one  of  the  roads  from  Cha- 
motinr  into  the  Valais  p.ssses.  The  climate  is  rigorous  : 
(he  winter  In  the  valley  of  C'liamomiix  lasts  from  October 
to  M.iv.  during  which  season  tiie  snow  luually  lies  to  the 
depth‘of  3 ft.,  w hile  at  t'>e  village  of  Tour,  the  highest 
In  the  valley,  It  often  attains  the  depth  of  13  or  13  ft.  In 
summer,  (tie  thenoometer  at  nimn  comu:v>nly  stands  no 
higher  than  from  ' to  6.T5  ; It  rarely  readies  GM-  Fahr. 
Barley  and  other  kmili  of  corn,  pulse,  heiiip,  and  some 
fruits,  are  trrown.and  a good  many  cattle  are  reared.  The 
hooey  of  ('tiamoui)tx  is  uf  a very  fine  quality.  I'he  to- 
tal fK>p.  of  the  valley  in  wa«  esltmatcd  at 

’I'licre  are  sevcr.il  smalt  villages : that  of  I’rieure,  or 
Ch.'imounix.  tmr  crrrUrticf,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Arve.  towarcls  the  centre  of  the  valley,  has  a jjop.  of 
alxiut  I.7U0,  several  good  inns,  and  ” displays  almost  the 
bustle  of  an  Kiighsh  walerlng-plare  in  tne  most  retired, 
heretofore,  of  the  Al|dite  valleys.''  (Murray.)  It  ori- 
ginated in  a Benedictine  ronveiii,  fouixied  here  at  the 
end  of  (he  11th  centniy  by  Count  Ayinnii  of  (ieneva. 
'I’he  other  chief  villages  are  Onche»,  Argentlere,  Lo 
Boissiins.  anti  Tour.  (Kbrl..  Manurl  rf«  /'('vn/tewr  ; 
Bakritrlt  i Vnh'ndari*i  Snrdv.  ; .Vurray's //oMf-Aooil.) 

Cll.t-MrAONE.  the  name  of  an  oldpruv.  of  Franee. 
In  the  F.  part  of  (he  k atljarent  to  Kranche  Coint6  and 
Ia>rraine,  m>w  distrllnttrvl  among  the  dcftti.  of  the 
Ardennes.  M.vnic,  Haviio  Maine,  .■\nlio,  Conne,  and 
Seinc-et- Marne.  rham|<agneis  also  the  name  of  several 
small  (owns  in  different  |>arts  of  France. 

ClIA  MP1..AIS  ( I..AKK  OF),  a lung  and  narrow  lake. 
rriiKipally  in  the  U.  Males  of  N.  America,  between 
New  York  and  Vermont,  ami  having  iu  N.  extremity  in 
Lower  C^atia.  This  lake  orrvipies  n I'onsiilerablo  part 
of  what  has  l>o«m  called  the  (treat  (til'd  of  N.  America  ; 
that  Is.  the  reniarkaMe  hollow  or  chasm,  stretching  N. 
frt>m  New  York  to  tlic  Rt.  Laurence,  a dbunee  of  abmit 
JW  m.  The  glen  Is  occupied  from  New  York  to  Glen's 
Fails,  lOU  tn.,  by  the  lludion ; thence  lor  31  or  'JS  m.  to 
1.^0  Champlam.  by  a (able-t«}>i  which,  in  its  highest 
part,  is  only  HO  ft.  altuve  the  level  of  the  tides  in  the 
iludson.  Titft  lake  extends  N.  and  S.  ItO  in.,  with  a 
I'fradth  varying  (rum  ( to  14  ru  ; hut  It  is.  in  general, 
wry  narrow  : the  dutwice,  G7  or  70  m.  from  the  l^ke  tn 
the  St.  tjiurencr.  is  travererd  Iiy  the  riier  liichelieu.or 
(’hambly,  the  outlet  ol  the  lake,  which  is  partly  navigable 
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by  »e»«cU  of  150  tons,  ani!  thnmghont  by  riier  barges.  A 
c-vnal  iias  been  mfi*tn«*ied  untting  l.ake  t'hampiain  and 
the  navigable  tvoriUm  of  the  Hudsoni  so  that  there  is 
now  a dirc'ct  inland  navigation,  which,  tiy  a little  cHitlay 
on  the  liichehou.  might  W made  suitable  for  steamerw. 
from  New  Y'ork  to  the  St.  lomrence.  I>etween  Montreal 
and  Quebec.  (Darby;  littrdou't  (tax.  (ff  Seta  For*.  Ac.) 

(.’IIAMI'ON,  or  niOO.MrHOON,  an  Ini.  town  of 
loswer  Siam,  on  the  road  between  Ligor  niu)  Bangkok, 
on  the  E.  bank  of  a river  about  7 m.W.  theGulph  of  Sla»«  ; 
lal.  IlF  .M'  N..  long.  Vjfif  23'  K.  Pop.  H.tWi  ? Irt  it 
was  stockaded,  ami  considered  by  the  .Siameso  an  ira- 
Kirtant  raililarv  ;misI.  Tin.  goua  titnU'r  fur  ship-build- 
ng,  and  rxcelU-m  rattans,  arc  found  In  its  viciiuty. 
(CrntrJurd'M  Mtsxhmto  Siam,  Ac.,  p.  443.) 

(M)AN1>.\,  an  ini.  town  ot  Hindustan,  prov.  Giind- 
wanoh,  cap.  dbt.  of  same  name,  between  two  small 
rivers.  62  in.  S.  Nngnoor  ; lot.  'Af'  4'  N.,  long.  79^  3‘J'  H. 
Its  walls  are  6 m.  In  circuit,  and  from  16  to  20  ft.  in 
height,  built  of  freestnne  well  cemented  and  Annkevt  by 
rinind  towers.  Itv  inleriur  consists  of  straggling  streets, 
detached  bouses,  gardens,  and  plantations.  In  INU3  it 
contained  5.000  houses  ; in  IttW  only  3.MK).  In  Its  centre 
there  is  a fort  called  BaU  Kllla.  nuvnda  was  tokra 
by  the  British  In  |k|H,  when  It  w,vs  fovind  to  contain  a 
gixnl  deal  of  treasure  and  valuable  property,  bnuight 
thither  for  security.  (Uamiltm'x  A'.  /.  Gax.  1.  3l»0,  a**!.) 

CH ANDKUNAGOllK,  a marit.  town  of  llindostan. 
prov.  Bengal,  belonging  to  th»'  French,  built  on  the  \V. 
Ivank  of  the  Hoogbly  river.  16  m.  N.N.W.  falrutta,  and 
In  point  of  siiuaiiun.  in  every  respect  superiur  to  ilut 
city ; hit.  3r>  AV  N..  lorg.  ruid  ay  E.  In  1SI4  it  h.id  a 
pi>p.  uf  41.000,  and  Its  revenue  amountetl  to  32,150  rupwa 
a year.  Since  that  period,  however,  both  have  probably 
ilimlntshed  conshlerably  ; for  the  author  of  “ Skeicbei 
I in  Iniiia,”  speaking  of  this  place,  says,  “large  lofty 
houtrs  and  waiehovifcs.  discoloOred,  decaying,  and  half 
em|i(y,  speak  of  Fifty  speculations  and  disappolntail 
hu{>ct.  A forsaken  monastery  eompli-tes  the  pUlure.” 
The  streets  arc  straight  and  well-paved,  hut  now  present 
nothing  Imt  a scene  of  solitude  and  deserllnn ; and  tha 
trailr.  lorroerly  so  Aonrisliing,  has  bemi  reiluccd  toa  nicro 
notliing.  ” 1 SAW,”  says  Bishop  Heber,  ”no  boats  load- 
ing or  unluiding  at  the' quay,  no  porters  with  burdens  In 
the  itreet*,  no  carts,  no  roarki't-peoiile.  ami.  in  fact,  only 
a smalt  native  bazaar,  and  a few  aUmal-looking  European 
shops.”  There  are  s-nne  manufactures  of  cotton  cloths ; 
the  commerce  is  chiefly  in  opium.  'I'he  tcrrltorv-  origin- 
ally  attached  to  this  town  extended  t<>  2 m.  along  the 
river,  and  I m.  Ini. : about  2 m.  Ih'Iow  ('handemagure  are 
the  ruins  ol  a superb  house,  the  counlrv  residence  uf  its 
former  governors.  Tl;e  Frem  h.  in  1»m6.  obtaincvl  iht- 
mtssion  to  cvialdlih  this  svHtlcim-nt,  which  tliey  subse- 
quently Hpi'ropri-vted  and  fortiflevi.  In  1757.  It  w.is  uken 
by  the  British,  who  destroyed  th«'  forlilications  It  was 
restored  to  the  krv-nch.  in  lhI6.  (llamiiUm'i  E.  J.  Got., 
1.  A'l-S. ; Af.af.  Trap,  ix.) 

Cll.ANDOBE.  a cousiderabir  ini.  town  of  Hindoitan, 
prov.  Candi'Ish,  presid.  Kombav.  CR  m.  W.N.W.  Au- 
ningatwwl,  lat.  20^  1(1'  N.,  long.  1^4''  1^'  E.  It  has  a most 
formidable  |>osition  on  a reck,  comm.imling  one  of  the 
best  pasM*s  on  the  range  of  hilU  no  which  il  is  sUiialrd, 
and  i*  q^uite  iiiaccevsible  every  where  but  at  tlie  gateway 
where  it  Is  slrongiy  fortified.  It  however  surreiuliTed 
without  much  rt'sistance  to  the  British  arms,  bodi  it, 
|Hb4  and  lw|H.  ( J/ami/lon't  E.  I.  liaz.  I.  3Ci2.) 

CH.ANTIBL'N.  a large  ittl.  town  of  Riam,rap.of  iho 
rich  distr.  of  the  same  name,  at  the  foot  of  the  mounUin 
chain  se[«rating  it  from  Cambojo,  on  the  S.  bank  of  a 
river  16  m.  E.  the  Gulphof  Siam,  ami  160  m.  B.E.  Bang- 
kok ; lat.  12*4.V  N..  long.  nr/>  Ih'  E.  It  is  a place  of 
considerable  trade;  its  ililef  export  is  pepiK-r,  to  (he 
amount  of  S'l.fXNi  or  40,(m<u  piculs  yearly,  t ardainoms, 
rosewood,  dye-noods,  ship  Umber,  hides,  horns,  ivory, 
lac,  and  benzoin,  are  produrts  of  the  Cliautibun  distr. 
Near  the  town  are  mines  of  precious  stones.  (Cratr/urd'$ 
Miuion.  p.  4 |h| , ) 

CH.ANTII.I.  Y,  a nest  town  of  France,  di'p.  01*e.  on 
the  Nouette.  and  ou  the  road  from  Baris  to  .Aiiums, 
24  m.  N.  of  the  former.  Bop.  2.416.  It  has  a fine  hos- 
pital, cttdnwed  by  the  lost  prince  of  ('and*.  I'his  town 
It  dislingvilahed  by  its  iudustry  and  inamifsctures  of 
cotton  and  porcelain  ; but  it  owes  all  Its  c«-l(>brl(y  tn  Us 
having  twen,  since  IG32,  the  seal  of  tlie  family  of  Coodc, 
and  io  tin*  vast  sums  they  expendifi  on  (he  ftinmition 
and  emlHrillthineiit  of  ju  rastlc,  ivark,  gardens,  Ac.  Tiic 
ca«tie  was  one  of  the  largest  anu  llm'st  structures  of  the 
kind  in  France  ; the  ” grand  C'oitd*  ” Bv  til  here  in  regal 
maguitlcence;  and  the  eiitrrtalnmmts  given  by  him  to 
I amis  XI  were  to  spleudul  as  to  ex  rite  the  jealousy  of 

the  monarch.  But  the  glories  of  C'hnntiity  liave  disop* 
nearerl.  and  rott«Hi-mill»  ocnipy  the  sites  where  Kactne. 
MolUVe.  and  Boilenu,  till'd  to  recite  thidr  c*ii;fx  iftrutret 
amid  the  a|ipl.iuse«  of  all  that  was  lieautiiid  and  chi- 
valrous In  Frani'o 

The  lhamt  {'/•ateam,  reimilt  in  1770.  was  destroved 
dining  (he  Itcvolutlnn,  and  all  that  now  remains  is  Hms 
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PfUl  Vhafrat4.  thr  CkiUt'itu  D'Emctu'm,  and  the  itablei ; dM.CMlhretarea.  Pop.  449,C4D.  Surface  flat, and  111  part 
the  latter,  t'O'utriicted  between  1719  nnd  I73A,  are  uii-  mar«by  ; toil  }>anljr  light,  calrarcout.  and  gravelly,  and 
<«|imMrd  in  Kumne.  The  reniaiiu  of  the  Admiral  Ue  (larCly  lieaiy  aud  cUyer.  Principal  cropi,  wheat,  niavlin, 
butriicreu  at  the  mature  of  St.  Banholutaew,  rye,  tuirley.  maize  aha  millet,  and  oat«.  The  rotation 
are  interr<Hl  in  the  parivh  church  of  Chantilly.  Ii,  Ut  year  wheat ; Sd  rye.  or  eomo  other  grain  ; during 

The  forest  of  (Tiauttlly  occupice  a ipace  01  about  3.H0O  Uio  3d  year  tho  ground  rcmaiim  untillcd,  fterviiig  u a 
he<-tare>.  ( Hugo.  art.  (h$f,  4'C  ) kind  of  paaturc  for  theep ; in  tiie4tli  year  the  old  routine 

C'UAPEI.*l-fN'-LB*>'Un'H,  a market  town  and  par.,  recomxneno-*.  Kent  of  arable  and  i>a«tiirc  land  varlea 
KitgUnd,  m.  Derby,  hund.  High  Peak,  on  the  decUrity  from  Hr.  to  36«.  an  acre.  About  hall  the  dep.  ti  culti- 
of  a hill  ri>iiig  from  an  exteiuive  and  fertile  rale,  aiir-  rated  by  proprietor*,  who  po«»eM  from  .V)  to  I^O  and  ]M 
rounded  by  lofty  €nninence».  Ilm.  N.W.byW.  Derby,  acrri ; the  otwr  half  it  occupied  by  raniier>,»ho»e  farm* 
VTlm.  N.W.by  N.  Lomlon.  l’op.(IH31  )3,W0.  The  town  1*  may  raty  from  300  to  700  acre*,  ami  who  are  aald  to  be 
not  lighteii,  and  only  f>artially  j^red.  There  U one  cotton  |>ro«|>eruuj.  About  112.000  hectares  are  occupied  by  rinc> 
niiil.  employing  AlMHit  120  bands,  and  many  of  the  lower  yards,  whoso  product,  like  those  of  the  Charente,  It 
rlasse*  are  employed  In  mrnviug  fur  the  Manchester  m<>«tiy  converted  Into  fau-df-9ie.  The  forests  corer 
houses.  At  %Vhite  Hall  Mill  is  a considerable  manu-  above  7h.o<'0  hectares.  Pastures  cxtenslTe  and  excoU 
f;w  tory  of  juiper.  There  Is  a brewrrr  in  the  town,  and  lent,  fiimlsbing  food  for  agreat  numher  of  cattle,  excellent 
ludls  arc  am>  m.-ule.  Here  is  an  estalilivhment  for  ware*  hunu-s.  and  sheep.  Minerals  not  of  much  Importance; 
liouvitig  gcHxls,  the  place  lieing  a medium  of  commu*  but  there  are  In  the  dep.  very  extensive  salt  marshes, 
nication  between  Manche«tcr  aiidSlienield,  and  havingin  particularly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Marennes.  w hich 
rnneeanenre  a iarw  carrying  trade.  Tlie  town  is  one  of  rumiih  large  quantities  of  salL  In  summer,  the  marshes 
the  (Killiug  places  for  thuclcction  of  mems.  fur  the  N.  div.  are  unhr.-Jlhv,  tut  otherwise  the  climate  is  mild  and 
of  the  ro.  Wsidt  s the  par.  church,  a neat  edifice  with  a snJuhriou*.  This  dep.  has  creat  facilities  for  c<»ninirrrr. 
setiare  lower,  there  Is  a cha(H‘i  for  \Vnleyan  Methodists.  It  has  several  deep  l>ays  ami  excellent  |-orts.  and,  cxcliw 
There  U also  an  endowed  M'hool  at  Chapehen.le-Frith.  site  of  the  Charente.  which  has  Itoeiiefort  near  its 
amt  another  at  Bowden's  Kdge.  A library  has  been  mouth,  It  is  watered  by  the  navigable  rivers  Scudre.'uid 
ri*4-entty  e*tal>iished.  Lead  and  cool  minrs  and  quarries  Sevre.  from  the  latter  of  which  there  is  a canal  to  1^ 
ar^<  worked  in  tiie  vicinity.  The  Peak  Forest  lime<works  H«>chclle.  and  Is  skirted  on  the  S.  by  the  Gironde.  The 
IU‘  3 m.  K.  of  tnis  town,  and  communicAtn  by  railway  bshery  of  sardinirs,  oysters,  Ac.,  Is  extensively  carried 
with  the  Peak  Forest  canal.  The  par.  Includes  the  on,  and  vessels  are  also  fitted  out  for  the  cod  fishery.  I.a 

tow  nshi(>«  of  B4>wdrn'c  Kdgr,  Dradshaw’t  Kdge,  and  HochoUe.  Hochefort.  and  the  other  ports,  have  also  a 

<'ombC''s  Kdge.  MarkeUday.  Thur*.  Fairs,  Feb.  7.,  Mir.  considerable  share  of  the  colonial  and  coasting  trade  of 
21.and21i..  April  19.  and  '30.,  May  31.,  July  7^  Aug.  19.,  France.  W ith  tho  exception  of  the  sail  manufac  ture  and 
Oct.  1.1..  Nov.  9.  distillation,  tnanufactuiing  industry  Is  not  pros<*cuted 

rll AHD.  a town  and  bor.  of  England,  eo.  Somerset,  on  a large  s«-ale;  but  coarse  woollen  stuffs,  soap,  fine 
hund-  Kingsbury  Hast,  Ip  an  elevated  situation,  near  i earthenware,  glass,  Ac.,  are  produced  ; and  there  are  also 
the  S.  border  or  the  CO.,  II  m.  N.  I.yme  Itcgls.  The  tanneries  and  sugar  refineriei.  The  dep.  Is  dtxidnl  into 
old  muniri|.>;d  bor.,  which  is  a parts  & of  ltM.*lf,  com-  6 arrond.,  returning  6 mems.  to  the  Chamber  of  I)<  p. ; 
prised  an  area  of  5*i  acres,  and  had  In  1K3I  a pop.  and  has  2,900  electors.  l'rinci|>al  towns,  J,a  Koclielle, 

of  but  the  area  of  the  new  municipal  bor.  hu  Hochefort.  .Salnto*.  and  St.  Jeau  d'Angely. 

been  increaseci  so  as  to  raise  its  pop.  In  isdl,  toalrout  i TabUt  pubiuhfd  by  Ftcnrh  govermmrnt  i llvgo,  arts. 
8.0tii*.  mostly  driK'udenl  on  the  manufacture  of  lace ; to.  CMnrrn/r  and  Cbarmie  In/erieure  f Pari.  Paper,  No. 
the  extension  of  which  the  Increase  of  the  jmp.  between  , M , «‘»s.  iHIfi.) 

lH2i  and  l<||  iv  ascribed.  It  has  an  ohi  towo.hall,  an  1 I 11,4  IlKN  TON-LE-PONT,  a town  of  France,  dep. 
«*xten.stve  tnarket-plm  e.  a church  with  a tower  and  bells,  I 8Hne,  cap.  rant.,  agreeably  situated  on  the  Marne,  near 
a we:l-etidoupil  iio<pltal  for  the  m.xintrnanre  of  old  and  I its  coiirtumre  with  the  t^iue,  4 ui.  S.K.  Paris.  Pup. 
infirm  (rersons  belunuing  to  the  parish,  and  is  well  sup-  ' V..*)?*!.  It  has  several  country  house's,  among  w hich  is  the 
pllecl  w Itli  water.  Fairs,  lit  W eilncsday  In  M.\v.  Augnvl.  one  occuptr-d  by  the  famous  GabrU-lle  d'Estrdes.  The 
and  November.  Market-day.  MomUy.  Chard  wiu  made  Marne  is  here  crossed  by  a bridge,  tho  possc'Sslon  of 
a iHrr.  by  Edward  1..  and  cleclcd  mriiis.  to9  parliaments,  which  has  always  been  regardetl  as  of  material  import- 
wlien  it  Inst  the  privilege.  ance  to  the  defence  or  attack  of  Farit ; ,ind  it  has  fre> 

Cii  AHFNTK,  an  tul.-uid  dep.  of  France,  diclr.  of  the  quently  bern  the  scene  of  obstinate  conflicts,  the  last 
fomir'd  prlmlpnlly  out  of  the  ancient  nror.  of  of  wliich  tortk  place  In  lHl4,  when  it  was  furred  by  the 
AngttumuU  ; it  takes  Its  name  from  the  Cnarentr,  allies.  It  unites  the  town  will)  the  village  of  Charen- 
by  which  it  It  traversed;  and  has  S.  the  Deux  Sevres  | ton- Ht.-Maurtce.  There  Is  here  an  excellent  lunatic 
and  Vienne.  K.  Itautc  Vtmne,  .S.  Donlogne.  and  VS . i asylum,  founded  in  1741,  and  capable  of  accommodating 
the  Charente  InfFiirtire.  AreaCf3.2A0  heciarcs.  Pop.  I 4:0  patients.  The  Protestants  liod  formerly  a Urgu 
lUV' I26.  Surface  dirersifieil  by  a great  number  of  little  t church  in  this  village,  in  which  syixjds  were  held  In 
hills.  Soil  various,  l*eing  mostly  thin,  see,  rt  bru/tmf,  nr  i Ifi'iS.  1631,  and  1644  ; but  It  was  deinulishtxl  In  16.VV,  after 
clayey  and  enoiml>cred  wrth  moisture  1 the  latter  prevails  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Naotes.  {Jlmgu,  art. 
in  the  Rrrun«l.  of  Coufulens,  where  there  are  no  fewer  Heine.  Ac.) 

than  62  siwllow  lakes,  or  rhtnpi.  tome  of  tiicm  of  con-  CIIARITE'  (KA),  a town  ofFrance,  dep.  Nitvre.cap. 
sideraldc  extent;  there  is  also  in  the  Utter  arrond.,  and  in  cant.,  at  the  foot  of  a hill  planted  with  vines,  on  the 
th.i(  of  Barbezieux.al.'irge  extent  ofheath  and  waste  land,  right  bank  of  the  l.olre.  over  which  it  has  a fine  bridge. 
Prlndftal  com  crops,  wiieat,  mnsiin  (a  mixture  of  wheat  Pop.  4.947.  It  was  formerly  fortified,  and  much  more 
and  rye).  m.vize  nod  millet,  rye,  tiarlry,  ami  oats;  but,  considerable  than  at  present;  it  is  very  indifferently 
owing  to  the  inferiority  of  tlie  soil,  the  rctunit  are  built,  but  It  celcbrateo  fur  It*  manufactures  of  cuarso 
among  the  jMMirest  in  Prance,  and  the  pioduee  Is  in-  Jewellery,  buttons,  glass. earthenware,  woollen  stuffs,  Ac. 
stiillriciil  for  the  coniiimplion.  'i’hc  principal  wcaitli  of  CHAkKOFF.  See  KiiARKorr. 

the  dep.  cimsists  in  it*  vinerards,  which  cover  about  CIIARLEKOY,  or  CHARLEROI,  a fortified  and 

lOP.iKiO  hectares.  'J'lieir  produce  is  mostly  converted  important  manufacturing  town  of  the  prov.  uf  llainault, 
into  eau-de-ptf.  the  superiority  of  that  made  at  Cognac  In  Belgium,  on  the  navigable  river  S.'unbre,  33  m.  S.  of 
being  univt*Tsflily  acknowledged.  Hemp,  flax,  and  po-  Brussels,  lat.  23'  N.,  long.  4^  25'  E.  It  is  built  ou 
tatoes.  are  extensively  cultivated.  The  woods  rover  the  side  of  a steep  hill,  and  contains  a pop.  of  nearly 
aletve  7 1, •■10  hectares  ; and  the  prixUice  of  rhesnuts,  in  7,t<>0.  who  are  occupierl  chietly  in  working  the  extensive 
was  reckoned  at  I-'iH.tNIO  hectolitres.  Truffit's  are  coal  mlDCs  of  the  illstrict.  and  in  numerous  fron  fotin. 
ahund.-uu,  the  value  of  those  sold  being  estimated  nt  , dries  and  glass  works.  The  town  Is  In  tk«e  centre  of  the 


about  3on,(i0(i  fr.  a year.  There  are,  comparatively,  few  creat  coal-basin  of  Charlvroy,  and  in  1^36  It  liad  72  mines 
horses ; tmt  cattle.shrep,  and  hogs,  are  abuTtdant : wolves,  in  active  operation.  pro<ludng  annually  about  90i>.(M)0 
foxes,  otters,  Ac.,  are  pretty  comnmn,  but  wild  b<iart  tr.ns  of  coal,  the  half  being  of  good  quality,  a third 
have  become  rare.  The  minerals  are  antimony,  tcAri,  ‘ middling,  and  the  remaining  sixth  part  inferior,  called 
Iron,  g>  psutn.  Ac. ; the  last  two  being  wrought  to  a con-  | houii/e  maigre.  At  the  same  period  there  were  12  lur- 
sklerablc  extent.  Besides  the  Iron-work*,  there  are  very  j nace*  for  smelting  Irtm,  and  29  new  ones  In  the  course  of 
extensive  dittllleries.  with  paywr-workt  ($re  Aoooi  - , consmsetion ; from  the  whole  of  which  it  was  otimatcd 
LXMK).  tanneries,  and  manufocu.i  ■*  of  lluen.  cc.nvas.  I that  lOn.fKH)  tons  of  Iron  would  l>e  annually  prudueitl, 
rordajf^.clotli.  hats,  earthenware.  &c. ; but.  aerordlng  to  ' .md  employment  be  given  to  S.fXO  workmen.  During 
Hugo,  r indattrie  y rti  eompWfrm.-nl  rlai/oitnaire.  'I'be  the  winter  about  4.009  men  arc  tnnplujed  in  moimfac- 
dep.  rtdurns  .1  mcm.  to  the  ('han  ber  of  IVputies,  and  turlng  rtailt ; but  these  ortis.'ins  are  not  all  settled  Inhab. 
has  about  2.»if4l  elector*.  Public  revenur*.  In  IH3I,  oflhetnwa  In  summer  the  greater  portion  remove  to 
7.t<iH.3H9fr.  Frindpai  towns  AugouUme. Cognac,  Ruircc.  DrusseU  and  eltewbere  to  make  bricks.  Adjacent  qiiar- 
Confui'.-nt,  Ac.  ries  of  slate  and  marble  are  alto  im[>ortatkt  sourret  «rf 

CHARENTE  INFF/niF.VRR,  fl  marltiire  dtp.  of  industry  and  wealth;  and  the  ndgldxvuriiood  roniaiiis 
France,  on  Ihe  VV.  coast,  deriving,  like  Ihr  foregoing.  Its  ' numerous  mill*  fur  sawing  marblt's.  Tho  mamilarlure* 
noimr  from  the  Chan-nto,  by  w hich  it  Is  tub'r*^octixl ; I of  glass  mrrprise  all  kinds  of  vosels  outl  sht'Cl  glass,  of 
having  N.  Veud<V,  N.  K.  IKux  St-vres,  K.  Ciiar.-nte.  S various  quaSitu-s  ; and  ihe  iron  work*  liicliule  the  mami- 
tho  Gironde,  and  VV.  the  .Ail.mtic  O.can.  -Vroa.  in- 1 f.icture  of  rtro..xm»*.  culloiy,  tools,  and  utensils.  There 
dudiug  that  of  the  Ui<uuU  of  Otcrun,  He,  and  Aix,  are,  besides  these  primiu'd  esublishmi-uu,  several  fac- 
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ti»rte«  fur  fpiiintDR  wool  and  wearing  woollen  cloth*; 
dyfbhoutci.  tannerie*.  ttiufT  mill*,  rope  walks,  soap* 
boUkCi,  sail  and  sugar  reuncrirs,  breweries,  distilleries, 
brick>*artls,  A;r.  1'he  coimnimlralion  with  Brussels  by 
means  uf  the  l^harlcroy  canal,  affords  great  facilities  fur 
commerce.  Uetwien  ‘JfXi  and  3"0  cjuiacious  barges  are 
coiistantljr  employed  in  exporting  from  Charleroy  to 
Brnskols  coal,  iron.  sUles.  glass,  soap.  Xc.,  and  import- 
ing various  nattre  and  foreign  produrlmns.  This  canal 
Is  further  descHIted  In  the  article  on  Uat'ssCLs.  The 
rallro.-id  from  Charleroy  to  Brussels  Is  not  yet  eom- 
pleled.  A large  fair  for  cattle  and  nierchaniUsc  Is  l>eld 
during  10  days,  commencing  on  the  .’kh  of  Aug. 

The  fortress  of  t*h.trleroy  was  built  to  1CC6.  by 
Rodrigo,  Spanish  gov.  of  the  NelherlancU,  and  named 
aher  Charles  II.  kiiig  of  Spain.  The  lowi>r  and  middle 
town  were  added  by  Louis  XIV.  in  1G76.  Charleroy 
has  sustained  several  memoralile  sieges ; and  by  various 
treaties  has  been  transferred  from  Spain  to  France,  from 
France  to  Spain,  from  .Spain  to  Austria,  and  from 
Austria  to  France.  The  fortifications  were  materially 
impr<ivcd  under  the  direction  of  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton. after  the  cam|»aign  of  Ikl-V  The  trarelier.  when 
at  Charleroi,',  should  visit  the  ruins  of  the  magniticent 
abbey  of  Ahie.  in  a beautifully  romantic  solitude.  al>out 
9 m.  from  the  town.  Thecloislers  of  this  superb  esta- 
bliihment  were  supported  b}-  3tJ0  columns,  of  coloured 
marble,  and  Us  revenue  amounted  to  itftO.nou/.  ( I'andrr 
Siaf!cn'$  Geog.  tU  Hainault  { GuMie  liookt  to  Bel- 
gium, 4r.) 

CliAKLKSTOK.a  city  and  sea-port  of  the  U.  States, 
one  of  the  principal  in  the  S.  part  of  the  Union,  and  the 
largest  town  of  S.  Carolina,  on  a tow  point  of  land  at 
the  confluence  of  the  C.ooi>er  aiul  Ashley  rivers.  R ro.  W. 
by  N.  the  near«>st  potnl  uf  the  Alhuitic,  IlH  m.  N.K.  Sa- 
vannah, and  f*00  m.  S.S.W.  Baltimore:  Ut.32*^4G'  N., 
long,  lip  A'/  W.  Pop,  in  including  the  suburbs, 

40, SIX).  Charleston  was,  till  I7H7,  the  seat  of  the  stale 
government.  This  city  was  visited,  on  the  Ifith  of 
April,  iK.'Vt,  by  a most  destructive  tire,  which  raged  with 
great  fury  in  its  most  {•opuioiis  part,  destroying  several 
streets  and  an  Imnunise  amount  of  proiierty.  Previ- 
ously to  thU  disaster,  the  streets,  which  were  rather 
narrow,  crossed  each  other  at  right  angles,  and  wi-n* 
often  planted  with  prlde-of- India  trees  (.Vc/m  azt-de- 
racho):  the  houses,  were  mostly  of  brick,  and  gene- 
mlly  furnished  with  verandahs.  It  is  now.  however, 
being  rebuilt  on  a new  and  much  Improved  plan.  U has, 
or  iiad,  a college,  town-hall,  exchange,  ctutom-house, 
gu.vrd-home,  tiieatre,  circus,  orphan  asylum.  hoipItHl. 
3 markets.  3 artetuUs,  nnd  numerous  clmrches.  The 
college,  esiablished  in  w as  refsrganiitd  iul>s'24:  it 
possesses  a coininodlons  edifice,  w ith  a library  and  nhilo 
aophio.vl  app.iratus.  There  are  two  medical  schiMiU  and 
various  learned  and  charitable  soclellri.  '1'he  harlsour 
is  l.irge  and  convenient,  but  rather  difficult  of  access,  in 
conset(uence  of  its  entrance  bi'tng  obstructcti  by  a range 
of  sand-banks.  Through  these  there  are  but  two 
channels  suitable  for  ships  of  Inr^  Imrdrn.  In  the 

frimlpal  or  H.  channel  the  depth  of  water  in  the  shal. 

iwcst  p.xrt,  K m.  .k  K.  from  the  town,  at  ebb  tide,  is  only 
almut  rJft  , and  at  flood  tide  from  17  to  iHft.  A light- 
house. ft.  high,  with  a revolving  light,  has  b^*n 
erected  on  a ama)!  island  Iw-aring  34  tn.  N.W.  from  the 
bar.  at  the  entrance  to  the  b.  channel.  After  crossing 
the  bar,  there  is  deep  water  up  to  the  city,  where  vessels 
lie  moomi  alongside  wharfs  or  quays.  Charleston  is  a 
place  of  very  extensive  trade  ; It  being  the  port  whence 
more  than  3-4ths  of  the  whole  fnceign  trade  of  S.  Caro- 
lina is  carried  on.  Us  exports  consist  chiefly  of  cotton 
anil  rice  ; the  exports  of  ine  formiT  In  la3J-37  amounted 
to  very  near  20n.0W>  hales,  or  l-7lh  part  of  the  entire 
crop  of  cotton  raised  in  tlte  Union  that  rear.  c>f  which 
IRR.Onn  bales  were  for  foreign  parts,  principally  Great 
Britain,  and  the  utt  coastwise.  Naval  stores.  h.tms. 
bacon.  Ac,  are  also  exported.  Most  of  the  ImiiorU  are 
from  the  N-  and  middle  stairs,  and  consist  of  w heat  ami 
flour.  (Ish,  shoes,  all  kinds  of  coarse  mnnubsetured  goods, 
ftr  the  use  of  the  slnves,  Ac.  The  foreign  imports  are 
mostly  lirroight  ai  M.'cutid  hand  from  New  York, and  con- 
sist of  cottons,  wtiollrns,  linens,  hardware,  iron,  and  steel, 
coff»*e,  iug.ar.  tea,  wine,  spices,  Ac.  A railway  has  been 
alre.uty  o}H*ned,  connecting  Charleston  with  lUiiiburg, 
opposllc  Augusta,  on  the  Mavannah ; and  one  is  in  pro- 
gress intended  to  form  a communication  with  Cincinnati, 
which,  if  completinl,  will  lie  aliove  &<)0  in.  In  length.  .Se- 
vrr.il  newspn^HTfl  arc  published  in  the  city  ; and  it  has 
numerous  itanks  Mid  insurance  ufBrcs.  <)n  the  3f>th  of 
Si’jdemher,  I'vW.  there  Iwlongesl  to  Charleston  24 
tom  of  shipping,  of  which  I3.H17  tons  were  employed  in 
the  coasting  trwlc.  Like  most  other  cities  in  the  n.  port 
uf  the  U.  States.  Charleston  has  a large  slave  pop., 
and  the  slnves  liavo  been,  and  continue  to  lie,  treated 
with  a severity  revolting  to  those  who  live  in  countries 
free  from  this  moral  contamination.  The  yellow  fever 
occasionally  commits  great  ravages  here;  but  it  is  more 
CwUl  to  furcignvri  than  to  the  uatiro  {>op.  The  fever  is 
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supposed  to  be  owing.  In  a considerable  dt’gf'k*.  to  th« 
marshy  nature  of  the  soil  on  which  a part  of  the  town 
has  Ireeii  buiU  ; but  the  sw.'wnpy  ravines  hy  which  it  w.xs 
formerly  Intersected  h.ivo  be«-n  gr.’ulually  lilletl  up  and 
drained,  and  the  city  lias,  in  coiiM’qiiPtice.  iM-comc  much 
more  healthy.  The  b»wn  is  badly  suppiietl  with  w.itcr, 
having  mokily  to  depimd  on  the  rain-water  cotlectcd  in 
cisterns.  Ch.-irleston  was  founde«i  in  lG'‘h.  and  was  the 
seal  uf  goi  ernincnt  till  tlie  building  of  Columbia,  in 
(Mill’s  S.  Varolota  ; Jrttcrican  Bnrpct.  and  Gfflnal  ILc- 

iMrSM.) 

CHAtursTOK.  a town  of  the  isl.  of  Nevis,  whieh  see. 

CH  A l£  LKA'  II.I.K,  an  Inl.  town  of  Ireland,  prov.  Mun- 
ster, N.  extremity  co.  Cork,  ii  m.  ,S.  Limerick.  l*op., 
in  IH3I.  4.7W.  I'op.  of  par.  in  18.14.  of  whom  33A 

Were  of  the  estal).  church,  and  ft.ffJ7  B.  Cath.  The 
town  combts  of  four  main  streets  crusting  each  otlier 
at  right  angles.  In  it  arc  the  par.  church,  a large 
K.  Cath.  chaiicl,  a Ixiildiog  for  puhllr  meetings,  a na- 
lional  school,  .vid  an  emiowed  grammar  school.  The 
corporation,  under  a charter  of  Charles  II..  in  IR7I, 
consists  of  a suverelgn.  two  b^lUT'.  twelve  burgesses, 
and  an  Indehriiti*  commonalty.  It  returned  2 memi,  to 
the  Irish  II.  of  C.  till  Um  Union,  when  it  was  dis- 
franrhlsesi.  A manor  court  has  jiirlsdirtirm  in  pleas 
to  the  amount  of '.itXif.,  and  at  a civil  bill  court,  retty 
sessiotu  are  held  on  alternate  Moiiij.ns.  The  court 
and  market-house  are  in  the  s.'une  tiuiidlng.  Tanning 
and  blanket  making  are  carried  on  Co  some  extent, 
and  there  arc  two  larj^e  flour  mills.  Markets  on 
Saturdays  ; fairs  on  10th  Jan.,  Kdh  Mnrrh,  ITtli  May, 
IMh  Aug.,  Kth  Oct-,  and  I2lh  Nov.  The  town  Is  a 
const<ilHjEary  stsdiun.  A brnnrh  of  the  National  Bank 
was  opened  herein  183.V  Post  office  rereriue  in  1830, 
Sitx/.,  and  11118.16  4 IM.  Tlie  mail  coach  from  Cork  to 
Limerick,  and  a car  from  Cork  to  Kalbkeale,  |tass 
through  the  town,  amt  a coach  from  Cork  to  it.  ctm- 
veytng.  at  an  average  13  iMvsmsers  ra*di  trip,  piles  6 
liars  .1  we«*k.  (Slat.  Hurt.  Raihraif  Hep.) 

Um vau:vtui-B.  a town  tif  France,  dv^.  Ardennes,  on 
the  .Mi-nse.  at  a short  distance  from  Mcsicrs.  Pop. 
8,«‘7H.  It  h extremely  wsdl  Imilt ; streets  str.iight  and 
britad,  intersecting  each  other  at  right  angles ; honvea 
nearly  all  of  the  same  hHght,  and  si  tied,  hai  Ing  a emn- 
fortahie.  gay  appi-amnce.  In  the  centre  of  the  town  is  a 
fine  square,  surrounded  by  arcades,  and  orruuncntevl  with 
a su{H*rb  Rmntain.  The  river  is  crois<’d  by  a snsp<‘nsiuii 
bridge.  It  is  the  seat  of  a court  of  primary  jtirhdlction. 
ami  of  a rommerrial  Irilnnuii ; and  ioxs  a dcpartmentni 
collrge,  a primary  normal  schotd,  a secondary  eccle«ias. 
ticai  schimL  a course  of  geometry  and  mrch.uilcs  •xpiiiii'd 
to  the  arts,  a public  Ubrarv.  with  24,r<k)  vo1«.,  a ealiim-t 
of  natural  history  and  ant1(|inties.  and  a thc.itrc.  *l'ho 
royal  mamifactory  of  annt.  fiTincrly  cstahliRhed  here, 
has  been  transferred  to  Tulle  and  (/'hatcilerault ; but 
arms  are  still  largely  mannfnctimil  on  aivmmt  of  Indlvl. 
duals.  The  nail-works  pro'hice  about  3.-Mni.000  kllng.  of 
nails  a year ; and  there  are,  bexides,  cop;>cr  foundries, 
where  large  quantities  of  cop|icr-wirc,  pl.Ues,  Ac.,  are 
produced,  wltli  s'jap-works,  tanneries,  A-c  It  has  a 
eoiiimodinns  port  on  the  Meuse,  and  a consitierabie  trade 
in  wine,  spirits,  coal.  Iron,  ilaU's.  marble,  .lud  roamifac- 
tiired  gnofis.  When  the  canal  of  Ardennes  Is  fliiished,  it 
will  have  an  ea-y  comimmication  with  Pans. 

The  foundation*  of  CharlevHIc  were  laid  in  1«VW,  br 
Charles  of  Guntaga,  duke  of  Maniua  Severs,  who  gave 
it  his  name.  Having  passrxi  from  his  heirs  to  the  h<>u»e 
of  Bourbon,  the  fortifirattons  were  rased,  in  lO^ti,  by 
order  of  Liwils  XIV.  (Hubo.kH.  Ardrnnft.) 

CHABLOTTENBUIIG.  h sm.dl  town  of  the  Prus- 
sian  States,  nrov.  Brandcntmrg.  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Spree,  ft  in.  \V.  Berlin.  It  is  i hicfly  made  up  of  villas 
and  uverns,  the  summer  remlence  of  the  rien,  ami  the 
resort  of  the  humbler  classes  from  Berlin  ; Is  well  built, 
and  ha*  imndsume  straigiit  streets,  ornainentixl  with 
rows  of  Ir  *«*s.  There  Is  lierc  a inagniflcent  palace.  iMiUt 
by  Fri'ilcrkk  the  Great,  and  fiiriii*he<1  with  acollectlon  of 
antiquities.  'Die  gardens,  which  are  finely  Uid  out.  are 
always  o^nn  to  the  pulilic,  and  are  much  v isited  bv  Sun. 
day  |vartie*  and  strollers  from  tlie  capitaJ.  ^Vitliin 
these  gardens  is  the  mnnsolrum,  ercvte.l  by  his  prewent 
m>'qi'c|y.  Frederick  Wllll.im  III.,  over  the  remains  of  his 
late  iM'atitiful  nnd  unfortunate  queen,  I.oiiliaof  Merk- 
lenlm^.  It  contains  the  eclehrated  recumbent  marhlo 
statue  of  I.ouisn.  hy  Uanch.  arlmitteil  tn  lie  not  only  the 
masterpiece  of  that  eminent  sculptor,  hut  one  of  the 
finest  nuHlern  works  of  art,  ( ItuMselCs  Germany  ; Mur- 
ray's llandlnH>k.)  . 

CII.ABOLLKS.atownof  France.di'p.  SaAne-ct-l-oIre, 
rap.  arrond..  at  the  coofluencT  of  tlie  .^emi*nce,  and  the 
Heconce.  ‘is  rn.W.N.W.  M*con.  Pop.  3.V26.  It  is  agree- 
ably  situatesl,  neat,  and  well  built  : has  a communal 
college,  tribunals  of  primary  jurisdiction  and  commerce, 
an  agricultural  sorleiy.  Iron  forge*,  and  fabric*  of  earth- 
enware. and  crucibles.  A hill  aisove  tiie  town  is  crowncA 
w ilh  the  idrtumque  ruins  of  the  old  castle  of  the  coiinta 
of  CharvifaU.  Ouc  of  Uii-sc,  a prince  of  Uie  blood  roy^ 
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«bo  lired  during  th«  refgu  of  LouU  XV.,  achieved  an  ' 
Infiunout  notorleff.  ( /fttfo,  art.  | 

OH  AliTUES,  a city  of  r ranee,  dip.  Kure-et- Loire,  of  i 
which  it  it  the  capit^,  on  the  Eure.  4H  m.  S.W.  FarU  1 1 
lat.  64"  S.,  loiifj.  Hf*  K.  Poi».,  cx  com., 

14,451.  It  U •urroiiiHl^  by  walU  and  ditchea,  and  ia 
situated  partly  on  a hill,  and  partly  on  low  ground.  The  ! 
Eure,  which  here  divides  Into  two  branches,  runs 
through  and  encircles  the  lower  town.  Streets  narrow  I 
and  crooked  ; those  forming  the  communication  between  I 
the  upper  and  lower  towns  being  so  rery  steep  as  to  be  | 
Inaccessible  to  carriages,  llit*  ratliedral  is  reckoned  one 
of  the  finest  Gothic  eciinres  in  France.  Hero  are.  alio,  ' 
two  fine  steeples,  a monument  to  (ieneral  Marceau.  bar-  | 
racks,  a theatre,  and  some  fine  prometiades.  It  is  the  ' 
seat  of  a bishopric ; has  a court  of  assises,  tribunals  of  j 
primary  jurikdictlon  and  commorre,  a departmental  col-  ^ 
lege,  a public  lihrarT,  with  30,HM)voli..  a schotd  of  de- 
sign, and  a botanical  garden.  The  mamifa<'(ures  c'miist 
priiu-1|>ally  of  hi^iiYv  and  hats,  hut  there  are  also  tan- 
neries, dye-works,  Ac.  (’harlrcs  It  the  centre  of  the 
eurii  trade  of  the  dej^».,  it*  corn-markets  iiring  among  the 
most  importnilt  In  France,  and  pros  iding  in  agre.-xt  mea- 
sure for  the  supply  of  Paris.  It  is  the  native  bnintry  of 
Kcgnier  the  poet,  uf  Bristot,  and  Fctlun.  n.cjubers  of  tl«e 
convention,  and  of  f •eneral  M.ircr.'tu. 

This  is  a very  anneiit  city,  la*ing  reckon«-«l  Iwforc  the 
Roman  conquest,  as  the  capital  of  t’eltic  CJ.nii.  It  was 
for  a conshlerable  time  Iti  the  possession  of  the  English. 
Henry  IV.  wav  cro»n«|  here  m 1-M14. 

C-ll.AUTllKU.SF-  ( L.4  Cili  AN1>K),afamous  monastery 
of  France,  dcp.  Iscre,  M m.  X.  fJmioble,  among  rugged 
niotmtatiis,  at  an  elwatlon  of  5,‘iH|  ft.  (I.OnO  mfdres) 
rtUnc  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  access  to  it  is  very  difli- 
cuU.  This  monasterr  was  JoimdtHlin  biM  ; but  naring 
been  several  lime*  plll.vged  and  burnt  down,  the  presetd 
building  has  l>een  errH-ted  since  Hi76.  It  is  of  vast  ex- 
tent, and  has  cost  an  immense  stun.  During  the  Uctolu- 
limi.  the  monk*  wen*  driven  out,  add  tlielr  prn|>erty,  in- 
clmhng  their  valuabk  lihr.vry,  ctmfisi  ated  and  sol<l.  Rut 
in  !«■#»,  the  huilding,  which  had  e»ca|>s*d  the  revolution.vry 
lem(^<>st.  w.vs  restureil  to  its  orisinal  destin.nUm.  Some 
of  tne  old  monks,  accomj»anlt>d  by  several  m*ophyte*, 
returned  to  the  building ; anti  llie  Uiartreuio  existed 
once  more,  but  shorn  of  its  old  lustre,  ImjHiriauce,  and 
we.iltli.  (//Hgd.  art.  Uirr.) 

fll.4K VliDlS.  Si’f  ScYtLA  and  CiivaYBDl*. 

CM.ATE.YlfHlilAST,  a town  of  I'ranve.  dcp.  Ix»ire 
lafvrieure,  cap.  cant.,  on  the  Ciicrc,  near  the  jwnd  or 
lake  of  flrand  l.ieu,  liG  m.  W.N.W.  Aiirenis.  Fop.  3,^14. 
It  if  old,  and  meanly  built,  round  tiie  niiusof  the  ulti  cas- 
tle, foumled  in  1016.  whenre  U derives  Its  name.  Fran- 
^olsedv  Foix,  so  celebrated  for  her  brautr  and  g.-illanlrle* 
with  Fraiiris  l..dU'd  here  in  1637,  and  was  buried  in  the 
churrh  of  the  Trinity,  with  an  epitaph  on  her  tomb, 
written  by  Clement  Mamt.  It  has  a court  of  primary 
Jurisdiction,  an  agricultural  socli-ty,  and  manufacture# 
o<  coarse  woollen  stuffs,  and  lu  pastry  arul  cvT^fitmrrt 
are  held  In  high  estimation.  It  has  some  trade  In  Iron, 
coal,  and  wood,  and  a considerable  corn-market.  (//«ro, 
art.  Loirf  InJ^rimrr.'i 

<‘HATF..Al.’-CHlN'ON,  a town  of  France,  dip. 
XiFvre,  cap.  arruiid..  nearthc  Yonne,  In  the  middle  of 
mountains,  at  an  elevation  of  I.Wh  ft.  metres) 
Above  the  level  of  the  sea,  10  m.W.N.  W.  Autun.  Pop. 
•i,n.V  it  was  formerly  surrounded  by  fi»rtlficatiuni.  ami 
was  def«*n«led  by  a va<tl  castle,  of  which  there  exist  con- 
siderable ruin*.  It  has  a court  of  primarj- juriwliction, 
an  agricultural  society,  and  son»e  fabrics  of  coarse  wool- 
lens  atkl  linens.  Having  been  taken  by  the  royalists 
in  l-Vrl.  after  an  obstinate  rc*lst.-wce.  the  garrkoo  and 
tlie  greatt-r  part  of  the  Inljabltanls  were  put  to  the 
sword.  (//«go.  art.  Kifrre.) 

Cll.kTFl.Al'DL'X,  a town  of  France.  d£-p.  F.ure-et- 
Loir.  cap  arrond.,  near  the  left  bank  of  the  Loire,  15  m 
S..S.W.  Chartre*.  Fop.,  cx  ct.m.,  6.i;k6.  Having  been 
almost  wholly  burnt  down  In  1721.  it  has  Ixx-n  rebuilt  on 
a regular  nUii,  with  broad  straight  strcids,  ami  iiniforni 
houM  S.  rhe  prhwlpal  sqaire.  the  IK.tel  de  6 Ule.  and 
the  buildings  of  the  communal  college,  are  worthy  of 
iiotU-e.  Iktiib-s  the  college.  It  h.-u  a court  of  jirimary 
JurUdictlon.  a public  library,  with  (*.(.<*)  rols.,  and  tome 
manufacture*  of  woollens,  and  lam»‘rlei.  On  a rock 
commatiding  the  town,  arc  the  remuius  of  the  old  castle 
of  the  eoums  of  Dunois,  the  chaw-l  atlarlird  to  which 
lUH  llie  tomb  of  the  famous  grner.-u  of  CliarJr-*  V 1 1.,  .md 
some  other  tombs  of  less  distiuguished  mcuibcrs  of  the 
fiunUjr. 

CH.ATF.AU-GONTIBR.  a town  of  France,  d£n. 

Majenne.  |H,n.  S.  Ij»val. 
Fop.  It  Is  badly  laid  out.  but  U pretty  well  built  ; 

h:u  a -t^me  bridge  over  the  river,  by  which  it  Is  united  to 
Us  princq>al  aul>iirb,  a fme  (ioihlc  church,  a o mmunal 
college.  3 hospitals,  public  Ivith*.  ,vn  agricultural  society. 
*c. ; and  is  the  s^  al  of  a court  of  original  jurisdiction. 
It  has  conshlerable  manubirture#  of  line  linen  and 
luwn  thread,  icrg^j,  Ac.,  with  extciiiiiTe  blcachtlelds ; is 
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the  entrepAt  of  a great  proportion  of  the  wines,  slate, 
coal,  and  tufa  of  the  dcp. ; and  the  centre  of  the  trade  in 
fine  thread.  The  town  was  formerly  surrounded  1^ 
walls,  and  had  a castle,  whence  it  took  its  name.  K 
■uAbred  a good  deal  during  the  wars  of  Vend^. 

CHATFV.aUI.IN,  n town  of  France,  dcp.  Flnlstere, 
cap.  arrond.,  Id  an  agreeable  valley,  on  the  Aulne,  which 
there  takes  the  name  of  Chiteaulio,  31  m.  S.E.  Brest. 
Pop.  14K>H.  It  Is  III  built  ’,  has  a court  of  primarr  Juris- 
diction,  and  an  agriculture  society.  Vessels  of  irom  GO 
to  tlO  tons  come  up  to  the  town,  which  has  a good  deal  of 
trade  In  slates,  procured  from  quarries  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. cattle,  and  butter. 

C HATE  A U N R U F-D  R-R  A V D ON,  an  inconsiderable 
town  of  F' ranee,  dep.  Loxjlrc.  cap.  cant.,  on  a mountain.  11 
m.  N.K.  Mendc.  It  was  formerly  fortified ; andan  EnsUsh 
garrison  was  besieged  In  it.  In  1380,  by  a French  force 
lunler  the  famous  constable  Duauesclin ; the  constable 
having  dli-d  during  the  course  of  the  siege,  the  EngUsh 
governor  laid  on  his  coffin  the  keys  of  the  town,  wlilch 
he  had  engaged  to  deliver  up  to  him  if  not  relieved 
witliin  16  (lays.  A monument  was  rnctod  here  in  liilO 
to  the  memory  of  nuguesclln.  ( //«c<j.  art.  J.tnirc.) 

CHATKaCnELF-SUU.C’HAHKNTK.  a town  of 
F‘ ranee,  dep.  fliar»*nle,  cap.  cant.,  on  tiie  Ciiarc  nli-.  m. 
W.  S.W.  Angoulcmo.  Pop.I.lGfi.  It  ha*  a coruidcrxblu 
trade  In  wine,  brandy,  ami  salt.  It  was  andciitlv  called 
DrrdeviUv,  and  w as  defended  by  a castle  burnt  down  In 
1081.  A urw  castle  having  been  built  to  replace  th« 
former,  the  town  took  from  It  the  name  of  L'hiteau- 
ueuf. 

t’H.ATEAL’nOL'X,  a town  of  Frwvce,  dcp.  Indre,  of 
which  it  is  the  cap.,  lu  an  extensive  plain  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  ludrc ; l;U.4<>^4S'  4.V'  N.,  long.  I®  4F  26"  E. 
Pop.,  ex  com.,  11.^1.  Though  materially  improved,  CliA- 
teauroux  continues  to  be  one  of  the  worst  built,  dirtiest 
towns  in  France.  Streets  narrow,  crooked,  and  111- 

Kaved;  houses  stnail,  irregularly  built,  and  gloomy.  It 
a*,  however,  some  finely  shaded  agreeable  promenades, 
and  some  good  buildings.  It  Is  the  seat  of  a court  of 
o*!>izes,  of  tribunals  of  primary  Jurisdiction  and  com- 
merce ; and  has  a theatre,  a public  library,  a public  pr- 
den,  a society  of  agriculture,  science,  and  arts,  and  an 
annual  exlilldtion  of  the  products  of  the  industry  of  tho 
dep.  The  cloth  m.vnufacture  Is  very  extensively  carried 
on  \ cotton  hoskT)'  and  iiots  arc  also  produced,  and  there 
are  cstahltshments  for  the  spinning  of  wool,  with  tan- 
works,  tile-works,  Ac. 

Chiltcauroux  was  founded  in  960 ; was  burned  down  in 
KNH,  and  rebuilt  shortly  after.  Louis  XIII.  crcct<‘d  it 
Into  a duchy  ; aiKlIt  was  given  by  Louis  XV.  tn  one  of  his 
mistresses,  )dadame  de  Mailiy.  bcuer  know  n hy  the  name 
uf  the  Duclies*  de  CliAteauruux.  Its  manufactures  hare 
Inren  inurli  extended,  and  Itself  much  Improved,  of  late 
years.  ( Hugo,  art.  huhrf.} 

CHATF.AU-TUIEUIIY,  a Mvn  of  France,  dep. 
Aisne.  rap.  arrond.  on  the  M*me,  26  m.  8.  Soissoni. 
Pop.  4,7G1.  It  is  built  on  the  declivity  of  a hill,  the 
summit  of  which  is  sumiuunted  by  it*  ancient  costlc,  a 
vast  man  of  thick  walls,  towers,  and  turrets.  It  hose 
considerable  suburb  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Marne,  the 
communication  between  them  being  kept  up  by  a hand- 
some stone  bridge  of  3 arches.  It  has  a court  or  primary 
juriMlictlon,  a communal  college,  an  esioblishtncnt  for 
the  spinning  of  cotton,  and  taniu-rlrt.  Tiie  famous  poet 
La  Fontaine,  not  less  original  by  bis  character  and  cou- 
duct  than  by  hU  talent  and  genius,  was  born  here  on  tlie 
wth  of  July.  I6<>1.  The  house  which  he  inhabited  is  still 
preserved  ; and  a marble  statue  was  erected  to  bis  me- 
mory on  the  cod  of  the  bridge  in  1H14.  ChAteau  Tbierry 
suffered  nmsidcrably  during  the  campaign  of  it»l4. 
(//ago,  art.  Aitnf  ; bioerapHie  Vnivrr»fUe.) 

tflATFlLLEK.Al’L  I’.a  town  of  France, dcp.  Vienne, 
c.np.  arrond.,  on  tiie  tlie  ^'tmne,  in  m.  N.N.K.  Poitiers. 
Fop.,  ex  com.,im,39ft.  U 1*  situated  In  a fertile,  agreeable 
country,  but  is  III  built  and  dirty.  U U Joined  to  iU 
suburb  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  rivet  hy  a stone  bridge, 
built  bj  the  Due  tie  Sully.  Beside*  several  churches,  it 
has  a *c<mimunal  college,  a theatre,  an  exchange,  ai* 
hospital,  and  a royal  m.mufacturc  of  arm*,  the  buildings 
of  witlch  .arc  among  tbn  finest  in  the  town;  and  some 
fine  protr.ctuules.  Tills  town  ha*  been  long  famous  for 
it*  cullcry  ; and  has  faliHcs  uf  clocks  and  watchc**.  lace. 
*r.  U »err«.*s  a*  a kind  <»f  enireiidl  for  the  town*  of  the 
,S.  ami  tlie  N.  of  France  ; partU  ularly  for  wines,  sptriu, 
salt.  slalM,  Iron,  com,  hcmi*.  timber,  Ac.  The  Scotch 
Knrl  of  Arran,  ancestor  of  the  duke*  of  Hamilton,  was 
created  Due  de  C hAlellerault  lu  IMS.  (//ago,  art.  I tennt  j 
SAariH-'t  I’trrage.) 

C1VaT1I.\M.  a par.,  town.  pari,  bor.,  naval  arsenal, 
and  sea-port  of  Fngland,  eo.  Kent.  lathe  Aylesford.  bund, 
riialharo  and  niilinghMin.im  the  .Medway, is  m.  FI.  by  S. 
LorKlon.  Fop.  IWI.  l5.iG*t:  Iw31,  I(i,4s.V  It  is  leparated 
from  the  city  of  Hoc  hcstcr  by  a merely  artificial  line  ; 
and  the  laller  k ing  ronueitcsl  with  Stroud  by  a bridge, 
tlie  tiin*t‘  town*  form  a c<mtliiuous  street,  upward*  of  3 
m.  long  (of  wldcli  Clullnuu  iHcupie*  I m.),  along  the 
P IM 
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Dorer  ro».l  frotn  lx»ndon.  For  about  4 w-  l>clow  Ho. 
« hrtUT.  tlic  town  ext<*nd»  tvJong  the  batik  of  the  riTcr, 
which  there  bond«  N.N.K.  anti  E.  I))'  N.  till  it  falit  into 
the  a*%tuary  of  tlic  Th.tntes  at  Siuvmntt.  Notwith* 
>t:uuling  the  bhnrtncst  of  its  courKS  the  Medway  haa  very 
il(*cp  water.  At  Chatham,  the  tide  rlac«  18  ft.  at  ipriagi, 
and  12  ft.  at  ne.npt  • aod  from  SheerDeii  to  Chatham 
there  it  water  to  float  the  largest  ships ; ^nd  the  ground 
being  soft,  and  the  re.oches  short,  it  forms  an  admirable 
)iarl>our  for  mni.nf-war  ; and  it  is  to  iu  facilities  in  this 
r(^l<oct  that  Chatham  and  the  contiguous  towns  are 
mainly  IndtUed  for  their  rise. 

The  principal  church,  a plain  brick  structure,  was  re« 
btiilt  in  I7M : and  a more  modern  one  was  erected  in 
18‘ii.  by  the  parliamentary  commissioners.  It  has  also 
four  dissenting  chapi-ls.  a national  school,  a proprietary 
claisicsJ  school,  a philusophlcal  and  literary  institution, 
to  whirti  a museum  is  atUched,  and  two  puUic  subscrip- 
tion libraries.  Here  Is  also  a chapel,  on  the  site  of  one 
attarlu-J  to  a monastery,  founded  In  lOT'^.tlic  endowment 
of  which  supports  four  brothurs,  two  of  them  in  orders. 
Sir  J.  Hawkins'  hospital  for  decayed  si>amcn  and  ship- 
wrights, clnorlered  in  I•'>^s4,  supports  10  individuals. 
There  are  three  or  four  minor  charities.  Chatham 
chest,  which  originated  with  Sir  F.  Drake  and  Sir  J. 
Hawkins,  after  the  Spanish  Armada,  and  at  first  consisted 
of  voluntary  contributions  from  seamen,  soon  bt‘caroe 
compulsory,  and  was  ultimately  removed.  In  1H03,  to 
Greenwich.  Down  to  the  4th  m.  IV.  It  was  supported 
by  deductions  from  the  monthly  wages  of  seamen,  but  an 
act  of  th.it  session  made  it  chargeable  on  the  consolidated 
fund.  The  town  was  considerably  improved  under  on 
act  passi^  In  1772,  but  many  parts  of  it  still  remain  in* 
conTonicntlj  narrow  and  Irrr^lar.  It  is  in  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  CD.  magistrates,  wltli  the  exception  or  a small 
part,  cumpriseti  within  the  tnuniri|ml  limits  of  Rochester : 
the  whole  parish  is  in  the  jurisiUction  of  a court  of  re- 
quests, in  that  city,  for  delHs  under  5/.  'I'he  Reform  Act 
sMoferred  on  it.  for  the  first  time,  the  privilegoof  return- 
ing one  member  to  the  H.  of  C.  The  limits  of  the  nar* 
liamcnUry  bor.  Includi*  a considerable  area  S.  and  V..  of 
the  town  ; ami  were  estittiated,  in  I8.H.  to  contain  a pop. 
of  alH>iit  19.000.  Number  of  registered  electors  In  I’^J?- 
777.  Sl.irket-dar,  Saturday  ; annual  fairs.  May  i.\ 
September  19,  each  lasting  three  days  : annual  races  in 
August. 

The  town  is  almost  wholly  dependent  on  the  great 
naval  and  militAry  establishments  at  Rromptou,  in  its 
immediate  ncighiMmrhnod,  but  separated  from  it  by  a 
line  of  foriidr^tiunt.  The  dockyard,  which  lies  along 
the  K.  side  nf  the  river,  is,  including  the  arsenal,  abovo 
I in.  In  length  ; and  is  defended  by  Gillingham  Fort,  Up- 
luir  Castle,  and  several  b.\stions.  Fort  I’kl,  on  the  S.  or 
laml  side  of  the  town,  was  erected  In  IMO.  The  dock- 
yard enntaius  U'lwi-en  40t)  and  VlO  houses  for  the  artificers 
employeil  in  the  differcut  w orks,  and  is  abundantly  tup. 
ptinl  with  every  means  and  accommodation  required  for 
the  building  and  fitting  out  of  the  largest  ships.  It  has 
five  large  tide  docks,  capable  of  receiving  first  rate  men- 
(tf-war.  and  six  building-slips  for  vessels  of  the  largest 
dimenslints;  .t  mast-house,  attached  to  which  are  saw- 
iiillU  worked  by  stc.am,  and  two  large  floating  basins,  for 
the  reception  of  the  timber  for  the  masts;  a smithery, 
where  anchori  of  the  largest  size  (some  upwards  of  five 
to!js  weight)  an:  forgetl ; a rope.housc.  where  cables  above 
lUO  f4lhoms  in  length,  and  2.‘»  inches  diameter,  ore  twisted 
by  ptiwcrful  machinery  ; a sail-house,  and  numerous 
warehouses,  containing  every  article  required  Cor  the 
buikliug  and  e<|uipment  of  snips  of  war.  Here  also  is 
a spare  set  of  HrunePs  block  machinery,  in  the  event  of 
that  at  I'ortsmouth  geUiiig  out  of  order  ; dwellings  for 
the  eivil  otficers  of  tho  eslabllshment,  and  a liannsnmc 
i li.iijcd.  Near  tlie  entrance  (which  is  a spacious  gateway, 
flaiikcvl  by  two  towers)  is  a general  marine  noipiuil, 
built  in  182*i,  and  callable  of  receiving  .^40  patient*.  Four 
hulks  moored  off  the  dock-yard,  one  for  juvenile,  two 
fur  adult  oflenders.  and  one  as  an  hospital,  form  the 
convict  establishment,  ustially  containing  from  900  to 
l.00<i  individtials.  emplnycd  in  the  common  druilgery 
of  the  arsenal.  The  ordnance  wharf,  to  the  NV.  of  the 
shvek-yard  (on  the  slip  of  land  betvseen  tho  church  and 
river,  ^m.  from  the  high  street  of  Chatham),  contains 
tl»o  guns  belonging  to  each  vessel  reiptvilvcly,  in  *e- 
p.irate  tiers,  piles  of  shot  and  shells,  a wen-.arraiiged  ar- 
moury. Ac. ; and  a large  building  in  which  lead  Is 
rollcvt.  point  ground,  Ac-,  by  steam  machinery.  The  mili- 
tary cstabUslimenls.  compriscvl  within  the  lines,  consist 
of  large  infantry,  marine,  engineer,  and  artillery  Iwr. 
nick*,  with  a park  of  artillery.  There  is  also  a sch«K>l. 
cftt.iblisbed  in  1*<12.  where  young  engineering  officers,  and 
ri>crutCs.  arc  trained  to  a practical  acquaintance  with 
their  duties.  Tho  naval  arsenal  w.as  first  formed  a short 
time  previously  to  the  Sp.anish  Annada,  on  the  site  of  the 
present  ordnance  wharl":  IJpnor  Castle  wa*  also  built 
aliout  the  same  time.  The  diK'kyard  was  removeii  to  iU 
prcM'iit  site  by  .lames  I.,  and  was  sul>M*<{Uenlly  eidargeil 
and  imprurctl,  by  the  formatiou  of  floatitig  docks,  by 


Charles  I.,  at  which  perir>d  Gillingham  Fort  was  liutUi 
but  the  present  establishments  were  principally  foriiM^ 
subsequently  to  l7-'>8,  when  an  act  was  possnl  for  their 
construction.  Frcvtouily  to  this,  the  security  of  the 
arsenal  depended  mainly  on  the  river  forts,  especially 
that  of  Sheerness  ; and  on  the  guard  ships  sutlooed  in 
the  river.  These,  however,  were  not  odeouate  for  ita 
protection.  A memnralde  instance  nf  their  itisufflcieocy 
occurred  iu  IG67,  when  a powerful  Dutch  6eet,  under 
De  Riirter,  having  suddenly  apps*ared  in  the  Thame.*, 
took  Sheerness ; broke  a strong  chain  that  hod  beco 
drawn  across  the  Medway  ; and,  soiling  un  the  river  as 
Ear  os  Chatham,  destroyed  several  sail  of  the  line  and  a 
meat  quantity  of  stores,  ’llie  Dutch  accuraplUbed  this 
brilliant  and  daring  achievement  without  incurring  any 
material  ln«s;  but  the  fortifications  were  soon  after  very 
materially  strengthened,  and  ore  now  such  as  to  retNler 
any  cwv  de  main  of  this  sort  quite  out  of  the  question. 

To  shorten  the  distance  by  water,  and  farllltate  the 
communication  between  Ix>ndon  and  Chatham,  an  o(>en 
canal  and  tunnel  has  been  cut  from  the  Thainet,  opposite 
Tilbury  Fort,  to  Cliatham,  a distance  of  about  9 m.,  of 
which  about  2 m.  are  tunnelled.  But  notwithstanding 
the  obvious  importance  of  this  chamsel  of  communica- 
tion os  a means  of  saving  distance,  iho  too  great  height 
of  the  rates,  or  some  other  circumstance,  has  prevented 
it  from  Iteing  much  used,  and  it  has  proved  a very  un- 
profitable undertaking.  Cetcham,  or  the  Vniage  of 
Cottar'S,  is  the  name  of  the  town  in  Domesday,  and 
many  British  and  Homan  remains  have  been  founu  in  its 
vicinity ; but  the  greater  port  of  tlio  modern  town 
has  been  built  since  the  reign  of  Klizobcth.  Chatham 
gives  the  title  of  earl  to  the  Pitt  family.  {Ilatted'a 
Kent;  Boundary  Report,  Ae.) 

CHATILLON-SLR-l.OlNG.atown  of  France,  dep, 
I.olret.  cap.  cant.,  on  the  I.oing,  14  m.  S.S.E.  Montargit. 
Pop.  2,IG0.  This  town  lM>lmig*^  to  the  Eunify  of  Collguy  ; 
and  in  its  old  castle,  on  the  It^h  of  February,  15)7.  was 
bont  the  famous  Admiral  de  Colignl.  the  most  ilhutrlous 
victim  of  the  massacre  of  St.  B.-irthulomew.  The  man. 
gird  remains  of  the  admiral  having  been  deposited,  by 
the  care  of  some  of  his  servants,  in  the  chi^I  nf  the 
castle  of  Chatillon.  were  transfiTn-d,  in  17Hfi,  to  Nau- 
pertuii.  where  a monument  was  erected  to  his  memory. 
\Htteo,  nrX.  Loire!;  Riogiapkie  VniveruUr.) 

eft  ATILI.ON-SUR-SEINE,  a town  of  France,  d^p. 
CAte  d’Or,  cap.  arrond.,  on  the  Seine,  m.  N.N.R. 
Scmur-en.Auxois.  Pop.  4.430.  It  Is  neat,  well  built, 
and  well  laid  out ; it  nas  a fine  castle,  a communal 
college,  a small  public  library,  an  hospital,  a sdmol  oi 
design,  a society  of  agriculture,  and  a karat  royal.  It 
has  also  fabrics  of  coarse  cloth,  hats,  jewellery,  iron- 

flatcs,  gUu.  beet-root  sugar,  casks.  Ac.  There  was 
vrmerly,  within  the  park  belonging  to  Marshal  Mar- 
mnnt.  a very  perfect  agricultural  i*slntillshracnt,  and  on 
establishment  for  the  preparation  of  iron  and  hardware 
articles  ; but  since  the  disgrace  of  the  marshal,  the  e»ta- 
tdishmeiits  in  question  juve  bct-n  dismantled,  and  tb« 
articles  sold.  Chatillon  was.  in  IHli.  the  seat  ol  .Scun. 
successful  negneiations  between  Napoleon  oud  the  allies. 
{IfHtp.  art.  Cite  d'Or.) 

CiiATRF.  (LA),  a town  of  France,  d£-p.  lodre,  cop. 
arrond.,  on  the  left  bauk  of  the  ludre,  22  m.  S.E.  ChA- 
teauroux.  Pop.  4,471.  It  is  agrctvably  situated  on  the 
side  of  a hill,  and  was  formerly  defended  by  an  immense 
castle,  now  in  ruins,  and  of  which  one  of  the  towers 
serves  for  a prison.  It  has  ahatulsoim*  church,  aod  a 
fine  prcimenado  ■,  with  a court  of  primary  juriuliction,  a 
communal  college,  very  extensive  tanneries  and  leather 
manufactures,  and  folirics  of  serge  and  other  coarse 
woollen  stuffs.  Chesnuts  arc  very  plentiful  in  itsviclnltr; 
and  it  ho*  a eonshlcrable  trotle  in  them,  and  in  cattle, 
wool,  an<{  hides.  (Hugo,  art.  Jndre.) 

CUATSK.  a town  of  Russia  in  Europe,  gov.  Torobof. 
cap.  distr.,  on  the  Chotcha,  93  m.  N.  Tainlxif.  Pop. 
C.<ibO.  It  was  founded  in  1353,  and  peopled  with  Strelits, 
i’ouchgors,  Cossacs.  Ac.;  and  was  formerly  fortified; 
and  ha*  a gntx!  deal  of  tnule  In  corn,  cattle,  tallow, 
honey,  hemp,  iron,  Ac.  {Scknittlert  La  Ruttie, 
p.  3^8.) 

CHATSWORTH,  a famnut  seat  belonging  to  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire.  Si*c  Bakeirell. 

CHATTEKPOOK,  atnwn  of  llliidostaii,  pror.Allahs. 
bad,  about  140  m.  W.S.W.  that  city,  furineriy  a flourish, 
ing  place,  and  still  possessing  cxtciisivc  manufactures  of 
coarse  cotton  wrapper,  Ac. 

GH.AUDK.S-AIGUES,  a town  of  France,  d^p.  Cantal, 
cap.  cant.,  in  n narrow,  di^p  gorge,  on  one  of  tho 
amuents  of  the  Truyire,  N m.  S..S.W.  St.  Flour.  Pop. 

This  town  is  indebted  for  whatever  linportaDoe 
it  mar  possess  to  Its  hoc  springs,  which  were  known  to 
the  Homans,  by  whom  they  wore  called  Aqua-  Caientet, 
of  which  it*  motlern  name  Is  a irnnsUtlon.  Their  tem- 
perature varies  from  to  HtP  lUauiour.  In  winter, 
the  houve*  are  wanneq  with  the  hot  water  convcTed 
through  the  »treet*  and  Into  tho  himses  in  wooden  pi|«s  1 
It  is  also  successfully  employcil  in  the  incubotum  ol 


CIIAUMONT. 

v.trloii»  sp^ics  of  It  hn«  V'mr  trmlo  in  i«infrlAfa, 

amt  Carrie*  on  some  branche*  uf  tho  woullco  inonufiic* 
tiirr.  (//w«o,  art.  Cttntal.) 

CHAU  Mont  (formerly  ChaumoHt~cn-B*t*$>gny),  a 
tnim  of  France,  dcp.  Haute  Mamo.  uf  which  it  U the 
cap.,  on  a height  between  the  Marne  and  the  Suizr, 
about  14  m.  from  4he  confluence  tif  ihe»e  river*.  IH  m. 
N.N.W.  lauigrei.  Fop.,  ex  com.,  6,113.  It  1*  imllf* 
fertmtly  well  built ; ttreets  itraight  and  clean,  but  *ome 
of  them  are  *teep  and  of  difficult  accet*.  It  formerly 
laieiured  under  a deficiency  of  water;  but  now  it  poa> 
*r*»e«  fcveral  fine  fuuiualn*.  lupplietl  by  mean*  of  a 
hydraulic  nutchine.  It  ha*  wveral  good  public  buildings ; 
and  in  the  upper  part  of  the  town  arc  «oine  Ann  pru> 
menadc*.  Loui*  XII.,  Frnnclt  I.,  and  Henry  II.,  *ur> 
rounded  it  with  wall*  and  ditche*;  but  tlie«c  are  in  a 
•late  of  dlirenalr,  and  in  most  pliice*.  indeed,  are  thrown 
dovin  and  tHietl  up.  It  ha*  tribunal*  of  primarr  jurii* 
dictiun  and  of  commerce ; a deparlmeutal  college,  a 
iocicty  of  agriculture,  commerce,  and  art*;  a public 
library,  with  .'Wt.OUO  volume* ; a theatre,  an  hu«piuu,  and 
a houKc  of  correction  ; manufacture*  of  coar*e  woollen* 
and  drugget*,  with  important  fabric*  of  hosiery  and 
glove*;  breweries.  Uniierie*.  &c.  | and  a cnndderable 
trade  in  Iron  and  cutlery.  The  emperor*  of  Austria  and 
lluMia,  and  the  king  of  Frussia,  signed  here,  in  ISH,  a 
trentr  against  Na)Hdi*mi.  (//ugo,  art.  lianir  Mame.) 

CilAUNY,  atoan  of  France,  dcp.  Aisne,  cap.  cant.,  i 
at  tlie  |M)int  where  the  Oise  i*  joined  by  the  canal  of 
8t.  Quentin,  half  the  town  being  built  on  an  island  in 
the  river,  lA  m.  ^V.  L*on.  Pop  4.4N3.  A good  deal 
of  ridcrl*  made  in  the  town,  which  hat  alto  a good  deal 
of  trade,  being  favourahlv  situated  for  commerce. 

t'H.\VKS,  a fortified  irontier  town  of  Portiig.*tl,  prov. 
Tra*  os  Montes,  on  the  light  hank  of  the  I'miiega.  over 
which  it  ha*  a Roman  bridge  of  IH  arrhe*.  40  m.  \V.  Ura- 
gansa.  Pop.  It  ha*  mineral  baths,  which  were 

anclentlv  much  freonented.  It  wa*  taken  by  the  French, 
iiiidiT  Marshal  .Souu.  on  hi*  entry  Into  Portugal  In  Ihuh, 
but  wo*  re>capturcd  by  the  Spaniards  in  the  following 

^ rilAVRNPOOR.  a town  and  dlstr.  of  Kepaiil,  V. 
HinJofttaii ; the  former  it  fortified,  and  is  1)0  in.  R.  by  S. 
CatinanJrHi.  The  di«tr.  U altogether  mountainous  ; It 
exjxirl*  to  Thll>et  rlre,  wheat,  oil.  butter.  Iron,  copper, 
cotton  and  woollen  cloth,  planks,  spires.  Indigo,  tol^ro, 
sugar,  fur*,  .and  pearls ; and  Imports  thence,  salt,  culd, 
tllver,mu«k,mu*k  deer  skins. chow rie*,  blankets,  Chinese 
silks,  borax,  and  medicinal  herb*.  (SucAowaw,  Hamii- 
ton,  Ac-) 

CHKADLE.  a market  town  and  nar.  of  Englaml,  co. 
Stafford,  S.  dlv.,  bund.  TotnionsUiw  ; area  of  par., 
S.730  acres;  pop.  of  ditto,  In  1*<H.  4.119.  The  town 
is  pleasantly  seated  in  the  most  fertile  part  of  the 
M<K)rUiut.  in  a vale  nirrounded  by  hill*,  planted  with 
forest  tree*,  and  In  a district  alMUindlng  « Ith  coal;  13 
m.  F.  Newca*tle.umlcr-Lym*.  15  m.  N.N.K.  Staflord. 
It  consists  of  one  principal,  and  four  small  streets, 
and  is  Intersected  hr  the  roads  from  Newcastle  to  Ash* 
btntrn.  and  from  teek  to  I'ttoxetcr.  The  church  Is 
an  ancient  structure.  In  the  decorated  style  of  English 
church  .arrhitecture.  The  chapel  of  ease,  a neat  build- 
ing, was  ert'Cted  fub«criptlijn  in  1M33.  The  town  is 
giiremcd  by  a constable  and  headborough,  nominaliHi 
amiually  at  the  court -Uvt,  held  by  the  lord  of  the  manor. 
It  is  alko  a station  for  receiving  votes  at  the  election  of 
incms  of  the  H.  of  C.  for  the  N.  dir.  of  the  CO.  The  living 
is  a rcetorr.  In  the  archde.oronry  of  Stafford,  and  diocese 
of  I.iehfichl  and  Coventry.  Patron,  master  and  fellows 
of  Trinity  college,  t'ambndge.  The  chapel  Is  a curacy 
in  the  gilt  of  the  rector.  There  arc  varlufi*  chapels  for 
dissenter*  and  R.  Catholic*.  It  has  a ft-ce  school,  cn- 
duct'd  la  a ruilonal  school,  and  suisdry  bequests 

for  the  poor  of  the  par.  In  the  ricinage  arc  very 
exteu'lve  copper,  tin.  and  brass  works,  aiul  a con- 
siderable tape  roamifartory.  There  are  also  in  the 
town  numerous  blacksmiths,  braxiors,  and  tin-plate 
worker* ; iron  merchant*,  nail-maker*,  curriers,  and 
t.imit'rs  ; rope-makers.  flax-dres*er*.  saddler*,  and  malt- 
sters. Copper  ore  ha*  been  found  In  the  neighbour- 
h(MH|,  but  not  in  sufficient  abundance  to  make  it*  working 
.oilvanugrout.  In  the  vicinity  there  are  also  considerable 
Hnicworas  and  collleiie*,  which  croploynd,  in  IR3I,  90 
men.  The  Cahlnn  branch  of  the  Trent  and  Mersw 
raiul  passes  within  4 m.  of  Cheadle.  Market-day.  Frf- 
diy  ; .and  fairs' arc  hidd  in  January.  March.  Holy  Thurs- 
day, inch  August,  and  4th  October,  for  rattle  and  horses. 

CIIF.DDKR,  a par.  and  Tillage  of  F.oglaml.  co.  So. 
mer«ct.  blind.  WInterstoke.  Area,  6.6l>0  acres.  Pop, 
(IH3I)  l.OAfi.  The  village,  15  m.  8.  by  V/.  Bristol,  at 
th«>  base  of  the  Ched^ler  cliff,  a port  of  the  Mrndlp  hill*, 
ho*  3 irregular  streets  branching  from  a centre.  The 
church  is  a spacious  structure,  with  a lofty  pinnacled 
tower ; there  is  a charity  school  for  S5  boys  and  13  girls. 
•uppfirte<l  by  a portion  of  a bequest  left  In  ITM.andat 
pre*»-nt  pro«lu,*jng  about  Ififi/.  a year,  the  remainder  being 
ajipropnated  to  the  apprcuticing  of  poor  children,  and 
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the  relief  of  the  poor  geoerallr.  There  are  fairs  fur 
sheep  and  cattle.  May  4.  and  Oct.  29.  The  lnhal>.  are 
chicAy  employed  In  agriculture  ; but  a paper-mill  in  Uie 
irnmniiato  vicinity  employs  several  haiMs ; and  many 
females  are  engaged  In  knitting  stockings.  The  Chrdder 
rocks,  close  to  the  town,  form  a huge  chasm,  or  gorge, 
apparently  tom  apart  by  some  convulsion  of  nature,  pre- 
senting Irregular  precipices  and  extensive  caverns,  cha- 
racteristic of  calcareous  strata.  The  extensive  downs 
comprised  within  the  par.  are  clothed  with  fine  pasture ; 
and  the  dairies  of  the  district  have  long  Invo  famous 
for  the  production  of  an  excellent  species  of  cbccM*. 
known  ^ the  name  of  Chedder. 

CHEuUll.A.  an  island  in  the  Ray  of  Bengal,  about 
10  m.  8.W.  Ramree,  Acai*an.  to  which  prov.  it  belong*, 
constituting  one  of  its  4 chief  divisions.  It  He*  between  l.ot. 
ImO  36'  and  46*  N..  and  long.  93°  and  93^  44'  E.: 
shape,  nearly  round;  length  and  breadth,  about  2nm.  euch. 
Area,  400  so.  m.  Pop.  (IH31)  between  5,000  and  6,00(1. 
Nearly  the  wnole  of  III  surface  consists  of  a rich  proilurtive 
soil ; the  Interior  is  much  more  free  from  Jungle  than  that 
of  any  other  Isl.  upon  this  coast-  Tbe  sugar  cane,  tobai'co, 
hemp,  cotton,  and  rice,  grow  moil  luxuriantly,  and  tho 
cattle  arc  the  finest  in  the  whole  prov..  in  which  there 
is  not,  observes  Capt.  Pemberton,  **  a smg  more  iikely  to 
reward  the  industry  of  a pon.  at  all  atlvquate  to  Us 
area.’*  Tbe  amount  of  public  revenue  in  1831  was 
12.722  rupees.  {Pembfrton'$  Htport  on  tkt  £.  Frontier, 
183.5.  pp.  <i3,  94.) 

CHcLM.SFORD.  a town  and  par.  of  England,  co. 
Essex,  bund.  Chelmsford,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Widd 
or  Cann  and  Chelmer,  28  m.  N.R.  by  K.  Lond.  Area  of 
1.750  acre*.  Pop.  of  do.  (1821),  4.994  ; (IH31}6,435. 
The  town,  which  Is  almott  In  the  centre  of  tbe  co„  con- 
sists of  one  principal  street  and  three  others  branching 
from  It : houses  mostly  well  built,  many  of  them  having 
gardens  extending  to  the  river*.  It  1*  lighted,  and  well 
supplied  with  water  fVom  a spring  distant  I m.,  runreyrd 
to  a luindsome  reservoir  In  the  tow*u.  The  church,  a 
stately  (kbric  of  the  i*arlr  part  of  the  15th  century,  has 
been  repaired  within  thc'last  few  years,  hut  the  original 
pointed  stylo  ho*  been  carrAilIy'prrterved.  It  has  a 
chapel  of  ease,  4 dissenting  chapels,  4 sets  of  almshouses 
(the  oldest  founded  in  1625);  a public  dispensary,  and 
many  minor  charUie*  and  benevolent  societies  ; a gram- 
mar-school, founded  by  Kdw.  VI..  which  partkHiistcs 
alternately  with  those  of  klaiton  and  Brentwood  in  an 
exhibition  to  Calus  College,  Cambridn ; 3 charity 
schools  (one  founded  In  1713,  one  In  1714).  which  re- 
spectively clothe  and  educate  50  boys  and  20  girls ; a 
national,  a Ijincastrian.  and  an  infant  school;  a neat 
theatre : public  baths,  with  a reading-room  attached : and 
a handsome  hall,  in  which  the  courts  of  assise  arui  of 
quarter  session*  for  the  county  are  held,  and  which  also 
contains  a spacious  assembly-room.  The  present  cn.  gaol, 
on  a hill  about  I m.  from  Chelmsford,  in  the  par.  of 
Springfield,  where  It  oeeupie*  an  area  of  8 or  9 teres, 
was  built  In  1828  on  the  radiating  plan.  The  former 
gaol,  ill  the  tame  par^  is  now  only  used  for  prisoners 
revioiuly  to  convirilon,  and  debtors : attached  to  it  is  a 
ouw  of  correi  tion  for  female*.  During  the  last  war.  two 
•ets  of  barrack*,  capable  of  containing  4.0(0  men.  were 
erected  near  the  town  ; but  they  have  since  been  taken 
down.  A line  of  embankments  defended  by  star  bat- 
teries mav  still  l>e  traced,  erected  during  the  thrralcntd 
iovAsinn  fn  IS05,toprotectthf  approaches  to  the  metropo- 
lis from  the  P..  coast.  Market,  Friday;  the  supply  is 
good,  especially  of  poultry,  miwh  of  which  is  luiially 
purchased  for  the  I/omlon  markets.  Fairs,  May  12. 
Nov.  12,  for  horses  and  cattle.  The  Chelmer  Is  crossed 
by  a handsome  Iron  liridge.  Below  (he  (uwn,  the  river 
has  been  formed  into  a navigable  canal,  12  m.  in  lenirth, 
for  barges,  by  means  of  locks  and  artificial  cuts,  to  Mal- 
don,  at  the  head  of  the  r*tuary  of  the  Dlackwater.  A 
handsome  it<me  bridge  of  one  arch  ha*  Iteen  thrown  over 
the  Cann.  to  replace  an  older  bridge  of  three  arrhes  built 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  Chelmsf^ord  has  long  been  the 
great  thoroughfare  tn  the  E.  parts  of  Essex,  and  to  tlnsse 
of  Norfolk  and  Suflbik.  17)1*  and  tbe  general  co.  busi- 
nesi  of  assiiet.  sessions,  &c.,  and  the  nomination  and 
return  of  the  co.  ineinliers.  are  the  chief  support  of  the 
place,  for  there  Is  no  manufacture,  and  the  principal  part 
of  the  labouring  pop.  are  employed  in  agriculture,  or  as 
carriers  and  drovers  to  the  metropolis.  There  are  well- 
frequented  annual  race*  In  July,  held  on  Dailey  Common, 

2 m.  from  (he  town.  Cltclmstord  Is  near  tlie  CVrsoroara- 
gut  of  the  Roman  period. 

CHELSEA,  a town  Sind  par.,  forming  part  of  the  W. 
suburbs  of  the  metropolis  of  England,  co.  Middlesex, 
blind.  OssiiUton,  Kensington  dir.  Pop.,  in  1821, 
26.<ri:  1831,32,371.  It  is  situtOed  on  tbe  N.  bank  of 
the  Thames,  along  tho  widest  of  Us  reaches  above 
I,ondon  bridge,  and  is  connerted  with  Battersea  on  the 
opposite  bank  by  a wotxlcn  bridge:  the  lower,  or  old 
town.  Is  irregularly  ImlU,  and  on  tho  whole  of  mean 
appearance:  Us  best  houses  are  those  of  Chernc  Wa'k, 
along  (he  lido  of  the  river  above  the  hospital,  andeoUy 
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A fuhlonabl«  resort.  «lierc  many  distinguished  indU 
Tiiluall  resIiVH!.  The  upper  and  more  modern  town, 
vhidi  extends  tow.nrds  llyde  ]*ark,  and  comprises 
Sloane  Street  and  Square.  Cailugau  IMuce,  part  of 
KniRhubridge,  ke.,  consists  of  handsonie  and  regularly 
tiuilt  houses.  The  original  parish  church  near  Uie 
rlrer  (the  oldest  i>art  of  which  Is  of  the  Hrh  century) 
contains  many  interesting  monuments  : nnumgst  others, 
one  to  Sir  Thomas  More,  and  In  It*  churchyard  is  otu:  to 
.Sir  HansSloane,  who  rcsldcnl  here,  and  was  lordof  the  ma- 
nor. This  original  church  has  now  Isecoiite  a cha)a-l  of 
•.ase  to  a splendid  church,  built  in  1H2},  hi  the  dee<>rated 
and  later  Giiihic  style,  of  whkli  It  li  a very  line  speci- 
men : it  has  *j'/7  fret*  kittings,  in  amis^iuenre  of  the 
parUimentary  roTnmissioners  having  contribuUtl  se- 
ver.\l  ihoucand  pounds  towards  iU  crei'tlon : it  has  also 
an  eiilscoftal  ch.ipel  in  Park  Street,  built  in  171^  i another 
in  Sloane  Street,  in  the  later  pointed  style,  in  which 
there  are  fi.'Mi  free  ■liilngv  ; 4 dlsientlng  cfia|»el*.  a cha- 
rity school  fouudtHl  in  in  which  4i>  srhidars  are 

eiluratt'd,  and  3d  of  the  niiml)er  clothiHl ; a national 
•chLKd  U'hind  the  new  chur«li,  and  of  rorrespnndlng 
Structure,  .and  others  nsnnectod  with  the  Park  and 
Sloane  .street  rha(ieU  ; liciidet  several  minor  charities. 
The  most  iin|K>rtant  public  estal*..  however,  is  that 
of  the  niiliUty  hufpitHl,  tinished  in  UKH),  on  .1  plan  of 
Sir  f.  Wren,  .at  an  exj>eii*«  of  l.'iO.fXsi/, : It  t«  of  brick, 
with  stone  quoins,  coUinmi,  and  cornices,  and  forms  3 
qu.'idrauglet  in  the  centre  of  extensive  grounds  ; that 
ptrt  at  the  b.ack  of  the  structure  Ixdng  planted  with 
aTcnuet,  that  in  front,  occupied  by  gardeni  which 
extend  to  the  river,  to  which  the  central  (quadrangle 
opens,  forming  the  S.  Mml.with  wings  on  either  side, 
oruaincnted  with  porticos  and  plaiaas.  The  estaU 
has  a governor,  lieutcnaiit-guvernor.  kc.,  and  usually 
about  &V)  iii-i»cnsloncrs,  consisting  of  veteran  soldiers, 
who,  besides  food  (liul  clothing,  receive  weekly  pat'. 
Tarring  according  to  rank  and  service,  from  H(f.  to  | 
2f.  td. ; tlie  uiil-{>ensiuneri  connt'Cted  with  Uiis  iiospltAl 
ninuunti’d,  in  37.  tu  7b,.V4>.  Their  pensions  vary  ' 
from  4J(f.  to  2s.  a day,  a few  n'celving  fr«mj  2i.  to  .3s. 
a day.  The  lot.i1  exisejiditure  on  account  of  tlic  out- 
>e;i'ir>ners  in  the  abuTe-menciotn'd  year  amounted  to 
,3.V.».lil3/.  The  ofTiirs  of  llie  iiospiu)  are  m.iii.iged 
bv  a board  of  comuiUsioners-  Sir  Mephen  Fox,  the 
chief  promoter  of  this  nuhle  institution,  contributixi 
13, (XXV.  towards  its  formation.  York  l(nspit.il  is  con- 
nected with  the  Unyal  Ho«i>iUl,  haring  b(‘cn  built  for 
the  reception  of  wounded  soldiers  from  foreign  siatiuns, 
wlio  are  lakcfi  inlu  the  other  as  vacanrics  occur. 
A militiiry  asylum  was  ettablished  by  the  Duke  of  York 
in  laOl,  f()r  soldiers'  urphaiis.  and  the  children  of  those 
on  foreign  stations.  It  is  a liandsome  l^iildiug.  not  far 
from  the  Uoyal  llnvplui : 7b0  Ixiys  atul  300  girls  I>e1ng 
inatnuiiu'd.  clnthed.  nml  eduented  in  it  on  licll'splan: 
the  boys,  on  leaTlug,  (’nler  the  army,  the  airl*  arc 
apprenticed.  Bi'twivn  (‘iivlsca  llosiiii^  and  CheyTie's 
Walk  Arc  the  bounleal  gardens  or  the  At^lu'carlci* 
Company,  occtiming  4 acres  on  the  bank  of  the  river, 
granted  by  Sir  11.  Sloane,  whose  statue  by  Uythrach  is 
placed  there:  a hut-liouse,  grcen-huitset,  library,  kc.. 
are  connected  with  them,  and  annual  lectures  are  given. 
There  are  similar  garikmi  uear  Sloane  Strei’t,  estali. 
in  laOT.  comprising  G acres,  in  which  lecturt^  are  also 
given  in  May  and  June:  the  plants  arc  arranged  In 
com{>arcmcots  on  the  Linnsan  syitem.  There  is  an 
old  eslablUiied  brewcir,  2 soap  in.umfactorles.  and  a 
large  one  for  floor-cloths  lu  the  isirish  •,  a cmisiderahle 
rual.trade  Is  aIm»  carried  oil  by  me.ms  of  liargca  ; the 
animal  value  of  real  pru|>crtj  In  IH2S  was  126.4R7/. 

Chelsea  continucil.  through  the  I7tli  and  IHth  cen- 
turies, a favourite  and  fashioualtlc  resort,  and  was  nntt*d 
for  its  taverns  and  public  gards'iis : Dim  Saltern's  Cuffre- 
iioiise  and  ('uriositWs  ( TaU\-r,  No. 34.)  still  remain  : the 
Ratiulngh  0.irdi‘ns.  adjutuliig  those  of  the  Uoyal  llos- 
pital,  were  closed  in  19(4. 

CliKLTKNIl.AM,  a town.  p.irl.  bnr..  and  fa*hion.xble 
watering-place  of  Ungland,  co.  Gloucester,  hund.  Chel- 
tenham, in  .1  fertiie  v tie  o{>,'nitig  to  tlic  S.  and  W.,  at  the 
ikaveof  the(\)lswotd  Ilills.oD  the  Cheli,  a sm.all  stream, 
whence  It  derives  iu  name;  9 in.  N.l'.  Gloucester,  iCr 
ni.  W N’.W.  I/ondon.  Area  of  p-ir.,  3.74U  acres.  The 
Incre.ve  of  tlic  tirwn  flnce  the  commcDcemcnt  of  the 
pre»ent  century,  occasioned  by  the  great  Influx  of 
W'  althy  invalids  and  other-,  attracted  by  the  cc  lebrity  of 
its  sp.ns,  the  mild  .and  eqiial-ie  temperature  of  the  site, 
and  the  li'‘auty  of  the  surrounding  tHdghbmirhtKHl,  has 
!K*cn  quite  extraordinary.  In  l<401  tin'  pop  of  the  par. 
Amounted  tn  only  .1.u7i> ; in  |h11  ft  had  inl'^oA^e«l  t<» 
K,32.''i ; III  |w^|,  to  iJ.S'.Hi : In  l*vt|.  to  22.4‘.c.t  ; and  is  now 
( said  tn  hcabivi*  4u,()iiu ! The  High  Sirc«*t.  running 
N.  W.nndS.K..  isiipwnrd*  of  IJin.  in  Icntnh  ; tcvcral 
Olliers  branch  from  it,  at  rlgJil  iuibIc*.  on  c,M  h side,  lead- 
ing to  tlio  various  squaret,  (■  rracc*.  dft.vliivl  vlll.u.  and 
luu  ; 1‘Ach  of  the  l.iitcr  l>,-ing  surroniuUnl  by  expulsive 
pkM-ure-groun.is.  On  the  N.  sid,-  of  the  town,  lunongst 
other  Uiie  ranges,  arc  Columbia  riai'c,  St.  Margaret's  Ter- 


race. and  Plttville  Taiwn  : cn  the  S.  the  Upper  and  Lower 
Vromenades  (on  the  plan  of  the  Louvre),  the  Crescent, 
AC;  and  up  the  ascent  in  that  direction,  I.ansdown  Place, 
Crescent,  and  Terrace,  commanding  fine  views  of  the 
Malvern  Hilli.  Tlio  spas,  to  which  the  town  is  Indebteil 
for  its  rapid  growth  and  celebrity  In  the  fashionable 
world,  originate  Inaronsidrr.iblc  number  of  uline  springs, 
rising  In  ddfcrtuit  parts  of  the  rale,  and  having  their  source 
in  the  new  red  sandslunc  formation,  which  appears  at 
the  surface  at  the  liase  of  Coombe  Hlll.S.  W.  of  the  town, 
whence  it  dips  gradually,  and  is  about  700  fl.  beneath  tho 
ttiifocc  of  the  chief  Streets  and  squares.  In  all  the 
springs,  chloride  of  sodium  is  the  predominating  ingre- 
dient. and  prevails  the  mnvt  where  the  red  sandstone  is 
approached  the  noariut.  The  other  mineral  compoueats 
consist  chiefly  of  the  sulphates  of  soda,  magnesia,  and 
lime,  oxide  of  iron,  and  chloride  of  manganese  — the 
three  last  In  smaller  proportions.  Iodine  and  bromine 
have  also  lK‘en  detected  in  several  of  the  springs.  Though 
the  ground  has  been  bored  to  tiic  depth  of  2G0  ft.,  none 
of  the  present  wells  excecvl  ISO  fl.  in  dej-tli.  TTie  wa- 
ters, not  only  of  dlfh-rent  springs,  but  tbuso  of  tho  same 
spring  at  different  time*,  probably  vary  much  In  their 
aiiaiysls,  as  several  eminent  chemists  have  arrived  at 
(lifferent  results.  The  various  ingredients,  except  chlo. 
ride  of  sodium,  are  sup(»oscd  to  be  derived  from  the  lias 
Incumbent  on  the  rod  sand,  the  w .iiers  becoming  impreg- 
n.'Kod  In  their  ascent  through  the  dilTermt  marls,  clays, 
kc.  of  that  formation.  They  are  chiefly  cllltaclous  in 
bilious  ami  dyspeptic  cases  ; and  are  taken,  a*  aperirots, 
usuallv  to  tlic  extent  of  2 or  3 half  pint  classes  beforu 
bre.ikfast,  at  imervals  of  a quarter  of  an  hour  between 
e.ich.  The  alkaline  form  (he  roo«t  numerous  class  ; tho 
ma^irsi.vii  occurs  in  2 or  3 wells  of  recent  origin  ; and 
at  the  old  wells  and  Monl|«Ui(*r,  are  sulphurous  springs 
u*(d  In  Clues  of  scruFiila,  Ac.  The  earliest  of  these 
saline  springs  first  attracted  otteiUion  In  171G,  and  was 
subsequently  enclosed  and  resorted  to  by  a few  invalids. 
It  was  not,  however,  till  the  visit  of  (len.  III.  in  I77A, 
that  the  waters  obt.xined  any  extensive  repute;  since 
which  perUxi.  or  a lUlle  Inter,  ('heltcnham  has  Increased, 
as  alre.w!y  seen,  with  singular  rapidity,  and  with  every 
prnsTMH-t  of  its  still  continuing  a favourite  res(»ri  of  the 
faslnutiablu  world,  aivd  of  we.-iltiiy  invalids  from  tho 
F.  Indies,  and  other  hoc  rlimates.  The  Origiiuxl  Fsta- 
blblimcnt,  or  Old  Well,  has  of  lato  years  Ix^n  greatly  ex- 
tended and  iniprovLtl  ; it  Is  approaihid  by  n flncairnur, 
and  lias  the  crtid  of  a pigeon  on  various  {>arts  of  tho 
structure,  in  allusion  t«  the  discovery  of  the  first  spring, 
from  its  bring  roorled  to  by  flocks  i»l  those  birds.  Tho 
Montpellkr  Spa  (about  | rh.  S.  of  the  town)  was  first 
opened  in  lAt/*>  ; this  luxs  also,  of  late  years,  been  greatly 
augmented,  and  is  at  present  the  most  fashionable  rt'surt 
during  the  seaion,  which,  at  all  the  spas.  Itegins  May  I. 
and  ends  Oct.  31,  l>uring  this  pertixl  they  arc  opened  at 
(j  In  the  morning;  and  at  3ton(pi-llier  there  Is  a im- 
roerout  band  in  attendance  from  H to  10  o’clock,  tho 
usual  lime  fur  drinking  the  waters  and  promenading. 
The  evening  musieal  promenade#  at  the  same  s|ta  are 
nUo  amongst  the  principal  attractions  of  Chcltcnh.'un  ; 
and,  during  the  season,  ihe  ueeklr  assemblies  (under  a 
master  of  the  ceremonies)  take  nle.ee  In  the  rotunda  of 
this  *}>a.  In  winter  they  are  held  at  a sblcndld  suite  of 
room*  in  llie  High  Street.  Thi*  Montpellier  baths  com- 
prise ever)'  variety  of  w.inn,  cold,  va{>onr  air,  sham- 
{KXiing.  A'C. ; and  adjoining  Is  an  extensive  labora- 
tory for  inaniiroeturing  the  various  kinds  of  *'  Chelten- 
ham Salts.*’  They  form  altogether  an  extensive  range 
of  Imiklings,  and  arc  siipplk'd  with  the  mineral  water  of 
Kl  (Itlferrnt  wells,  conducted  by  one  main  J'lpe  to  the 

IeitalilivhnienU  The  monthly  rxhibitir.ns  of  the  Horti- 
cultural ami  Floral  S«K'lety  arc  held  at  the  .Montpellier  and 
Piltville  Spas.  -The  latter  is  in  the  Grecian  style,  and 
is  a splendid  structure,  on  an  eminence  N.  of  the  town, 
commanding  fine  nrospects.  with  extenvive  walks  and 
drives  n>iind  it.  \ lew  iiuhlie  breokfsvts  are  given  at  (his 
spa  during  the  season,  but  hitherto  ti»e  southern  quarter 
of  Cheltenham  has  always  lieen  the  most  frequented  and 
favhlon.ol^le.  The  I’lUv  RIe  cslablishmeni  was  opened  In 
1*430.  ’riieCamlir.tySpa  U a small  Gothle  structure,  built 
(jver  a chalybeate  spring.  The  whole  of  these  spas  are 
more  or  h'ss  frequented  throughout  the  ye.tr:  there  aro 
also  good  public  baths  In  the  lllgh  Street.  The  [larish 
churrli  U an  ancient  Gothic  building,  v.  Iih  a lofty  spire.  In 
' the  midst  of  an  extensive  churcliyard.  planted  with  noble 
avenues.  There  are  also  four  modern  churches  ; three 
built  hy  private  sidnrriptlon,  and  one  partly  by  gr.tnt  from 
the  commissioners,  with  several  hiindrevl  free  sittings  ; 
a Catholic,  and  six  dissenting  chapels ; a free  gr.tmmar 
school,  founded  In  1574.  for  at  Icjist  ftOimys  ; It  is  In  tho 
patronage  of  Corniu  Chrlsti  Coll.,  Oxfortf,  against  w hich 
A cliAiircrj’  suit  Is  pending,  brought  by  the  par.  In  ISId, 
for  the  purpose  rf  obtaining  the  full  benefit  of  the 
endowment  vuipnosed  about  <V¥>f.  a year' ; there  are  H 
schi>Ur«liij»  In  rrinbrnke  Coil.  ;forindcd  in  l*X2)  for  1k»ts 
of  t 'iii-lleiibam,  and  3 o'-licr  jiars. , ('durateit  at  this  school : 
a charity  school,  founded  in  for  bo)s  of  this  tna 
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tereral  Other  who,  on  leaving,  hate  lui  apprcmtlce  ' 
frf>  — the  {•retent  ammint  r(M'«-iv<-d  Ii  VU7/. ; a national 
•chnol,  eitahlUhed  in  IH)7  has  betwcrti  iKiO  ajui  fitKtehiU 
drrn  dailv.  anil  .tlO  on  Simuayt ; a foniah*  orptian  a^vlum. 
founded  in  bv  Qun-n  Charlotte,  n aintains  an<i  edu- 
cates about  77  rhlldren,  fnirn  the  ajtP  of  h to  V> ; 3 Infant 
ichotfis,  one  havin>c  betw«-m  300  ami  400  cblldrcn,  and  a 
branch  at  the  riliage  of  Alftuiir.  ottd  a smaUrr  •ctmul, 
establuhi'd  in  Kli  ; the  Frotescant  union  tchonl,  chiefly 
for  chihiren  of  the  t.'alvlnUtlc  i««r*iia*ion  j and  wtitaI 
large  Stmd  ijr  M-hooU.  The  |irinei)>al  charttablu  Institu- 
tion* are,  the  general  hos|ritai.  a recent  •itritcturv.acenm* 
mixiAiing  1«*  |utieiits  from  all  part* ; the  dlsiienjarjf  and 
caaiialty  bo^l'Oal.  (*«t.ib1Uhcd  I4l3;  the  U-m*volent  aikj 
anti-mendlcIty  nirietr,  e«t  il»ll*li«'«i  In  l>*77.  and  affording 
relief  in  kind,  by  ine«u  of  tirkcU  ; the  Cobmirg  for  wo- 
men in  cbtld-lMrth  . I inri'as,  ami  ntimeroii*  others  ; alms- 
h«ni*e«.  fon«i<le«|  I >74,  for  fi  oUl  people  ; and  seterai  minor 
charities,  'rhereare  public  libraries  and  reading-roomi 
at  each  of  the  spas,  mul  5 or  G other*  in  the  (own  ; 
a literary  and  piiilo«<nihical  in*titntion,  eslaUlUticd  IS33. 
at  which  lt*rture*  arc  freouently  glrm.  with  a giKnl  library 
and  mtispum ; and  xooingical  Karden*.  The  General 
Association  for  Scientiflr  and  Idtcrury  Instruction  ha* 
Vf-f-kly  meeting*  .md  murset  of  lectures — it  I*  on  the 
plan  (»f  a M»*ch.mlc*'  Instlbite.  1*here  arc  4 weekly  news- 
paper* pnldish-s)  exclusively  in  the  town,  and  one  eon- 
niHtevi  with  Hath,  an»l  piinle\l  there;  a small  weekly  tract, 
calle<l  TAe  l.itoirr  On.  ha*  ttesm  publishml  many  year*  at 
the  MonijKdller  riKvm*  i and  more  rv'ccutlv,  in  the  low  n,  a 
j-early  work,  called  The  rA<*/.'CT»Afi»«  Ankuaire.  There 
I*  a neat  theatre,  usually  i<pen  in  sumnicr,  but  rtx)oylng 
no  great  share  of  patronage;  an  excdlrtit  miMk>r«K>m, 
in  Keg.-ni  Str*N*t.  at  w hich  concerts  are  fntpiemly  glren  ; 
many  gosxl  hUli.arri. rooms,  esjieclally  thi»#v  Indwt-en  Ke» 
gent  Street  and  the  Ckdonaih* ; a rriokct-groiind,  on  the 
old  Hath  Hoad,  belonging  to  a club  which  meet*  ihrict*  a 
week  during  Uie  summer  ; annual  races  take  place  in 
Juiv,  and  arc  nnineroiisly  allenUcd  : within  a reix-nt 

fierir«l.  a spring  meeting  In  April  ha*  also  been  e»ta- 
ilishetl.and  pr«.»tniM‘s  to  succrcik  A subscri|>tii>n  pack  of 
stag-hounds  is  snpporteil  by  the  town,  ami  hunt  4 day*  a 
wei'k  from  ScK.  to  April.  laird  Scgravc’s  fox-hounds 
also  htmt  during  the  season;  and  W.  F.  l.avrrcnre's, 
K*q..  harrier*  hunts  time*  a w(*i-k.  The  market-place  is 
an  extensire  structure,  built  In  l*<73,  wiih  an  entrance, 
through  ati  orcaile.  from  the  High  Street.  Market,  Tliurs. 
and  Sat.;  there  I*  usu.dle  an  abundant  supply,  at  mo. 
derate  prices.  .Annual  fairs  for  cattle  and  clieeseare  held 
th«‘  7d  Thurtslay  In  April,  Atiguit  A.,  7»l  Tuesday  In  Sept, 
ami  .Id  Thursd.av  In  Dec. ; there  are  aUo  7 statute  fairs, 
on  Thurikiay  In  fore  and  after  Old  MiUiaelmas  D.ay.  .Malt- 
ing U carrit'd  on  to  some  extent,  but  the  chief  trade  of 
Che  pt.'vre  i«  rauvcil  by  tlie  great  Influx  of  eUilcr*  to  the 
rpa*.  and  by  its  being  a cotix-d.  rable  thoroughfan*.  The 
hotel*  and  numerous  liHlging-houves  arc  of  a lirst-rale 
description  : there  Is  also  a etub-houve,  on  the  same  idaii 
a*  those  of  the  metropolis  ,lhr  memliers  of  any  of  which 
are  admissible  to  It),  and  a savings’  and  4 other  bank*, 
t'oaclie*  and  wsggons  start  daily  for  various  part*  of  the 
kingdom  ; and  vans  to  London,  Uath,  Wurce*ter,  and 
li.rminghain.  lU- kney  carriage*  and  flys  are  obtaluabU* 
from  varioKS  stamls ; and  there  I*  a regular  pcimv  post 
deliver*  through  the  tow  n and  adjoining  villages.  Coals, 
and  utfier  artu  ,e«  of  general  consumption  arc  bnnight, 
by  a railway,  from  tho  <;louce*ler  and  Bc^^Iey  bhlp 
Canal  to  the  W.  »lde  of  the  town  m.),  where  there  are 
convenient  wharf*  and  w arehmise*.  Water,  for  domestic 
use.ls  conducted  from  soutces  in  the  CotswoUl  Mills  to  a 
I u-ge  rtHcrvoir,  and  thence,  by  pipes,  to  the  upper  stories 
of  mo»t  of  the  houses  : this,  and  the  gas  (with  widch  the 
whole  of  the  town  and  *tiburl)S  are  well  lighted',  are  sup- 
plied by  private  comnanies.  The  paving,  tewer.ige,  A'c. 
regulation  of  the  hackney  r.irrlagcs,  and  the  police  force 
(on  the  mt^tropulltan  plan,  and  wcarin^g  a similar  unlfonn). 
are  all  under  the  control  of  commissioners,  nppolntevi 
under  an  lmproTem«*nt  act  In  7d  Geo.  1\'.  wno  meet 
regularir.  I'etty  session*  fur  the  hund.  are  held  thrice  a 
w iH'k.  There  it  id»u  a maiuirial  court  leet.  the  land*  tub- 

!>si't  to  which,  by  an  ancient  custom,  confirmed  by  the 
e;:islatiir«*.  dc»rcnd  to  the  sddesl  Jrmalc,  insU-ail  of  the 
eldest  heir  male.  The  lloform  .Act  conferred  on  Cheltciv 
bam,  'or  the  first  time,  the  privilege  of  returning  I mein, 
to  the  H of  C.  The  limit*  of  the  pari.  bor.  coincide  w iih 
those  of  the  par.  lleglitercd  eli-ctors.  In  1,.'‘73. 

It  1*  a polling  town  for  the  E.  division  of  the  co.  The 
ovLTixocnt  of  the  town  is  vetted  In  commissioners, 
'hi*  scenery  in  every  direction  Is  very  beautiful.^  and 
nightingales  abound  In  the  vicinity,  bennnt’*  Wood, 
about  1 m.  from  the  town,  has  liern  namcHj,  from  the 
number*  that  freuuvnt  It,  Nightingale  Grove.  From 
some  of  the  nHghb<»urlng  summits  extensive  prospi-cts 
are  coinmaiwlod,  e*ix-ri.dly  from  Gleeve  Cloud,  Blrdllp. 
('harlion  Deer  I'ark,  and  “ the  Castli  s,”  so  iiamctl  from 
the  rcinaias  of  some  ancient  rnraniptnetds.  Siidclcr 
<',»st|i>,  a splendid  old  tuin  ; Soiith.vm.  acurl'His  srevr- 
men  of  domestic  orchUeclure  of  tl.c  Tudor  period  ; \A  it- 
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combe,  where  the  remains  of  a Homan  vilKv  wore  dU- 
covcroil  in  1h|H  (j4rcA,ccd(.w.  vol.il.),  and  T<*ddingtun.  a 
splendid  modern  seat,  aredn  the  vk'tnity.  nAo»/i 

(tuifte ; VkelU-»ham  .iuHnanr,  kvo.  Itu9; 

Trann.  ; .NVofe's  ricir#  ; Varl.  Tapers,  4’r-) 

CIIKl.VA,  a town  of  S{Kiln.prov.  V.-dencia,  on  a river 
of  the  same  name.  Slim.  N.W.  A’alcncia.  Pop.  5.673. 
There  are  vestiges  of  an  aiKlent  Human  aqueduct,  on  the 
N.K.  of  this  town,  that  served  to  convey  water  to  Idrla. 
The  nelghliourhcxKl  Is  plautcd  w 1th  raulb**rrles  and  vines, 
and  produces  wheat,  barley,  ry-o,  oats,  maise,  viloc,  and 
oil. 

CHEMNITZ,  a town  of  the  k.  of  Saxony,  circ. 
Zwickau,  cap.  distr.  of  same  name,  on  the  ('hemnita 
river, 7>im.  hf.N.E.  Zwickau. ami 37  ni.W.S.W.  Dresden. 
Pup.,  with  its  «otmrb*  (107',  T'J.TG.V  It  was  formerly 
wailed,  but  its  fortification*  have  Utu  levelled,  and  their 
site  i«  now  laid  nut  In  public  walks.  It  has  some  good 
street*  and  sq^unres,  a castle,  5 churches,  4 hospltnli, 
a town  hall,  clnlh  hall,  lyceum,  »choo!  of  design.  Ac. ; 
and  ha*  handsome  and  thriving  suburbs.  ChemnlU  1* 
the  principal  manufacturing  town  of  the  kingdom.  It 
ha*  extensWe  cotton  manufacture*  5 and  that  of  cotton 
hosiery,  mitts.  Arc.,  to  which  it  is  mainly  Indelded  fur  its 
raphi  growth,  1*  said  to  employ  from  l.VAX)  to  SQ.ftOO 
looms  iu  Chemnitx  and  the  ncighNmring  villages.  The 
stfM-kiogf,  mitt*,  Ac.,  maniifactured  here,  are  now  very 
widely  tiiffu'^ed  over  the  suites  comprised  within  tho 
Gemian  ('u^tom*  LiWigue ; and  cniuiderahle  (Hi.mlUics 
have  also  beim  »hl|»p*d  for  the  f.  Mate*.*  The  ma- 
chinery rmi>ln)i.d,  though  a g<MMl  deal  Improved,  is  still 
very  lni]<«*ru.‘<-t ; and  the  real  mlvanhige  on  tho  side  of  the 
Saxon  manufacturers  cottslsls  In  the  low  rule  of  wages 
resulting  from  the  dc]>r«  ^‘>ed  mode  of  living  of  the  work- 
(H'ople,  who  subsist  chiefly  on  rye-bread,  »llb  » '‘‘ry 
small  supply  of  butchers' m<‘at.  Wc  are  not,  however, 
of  the  nuinlier  of  those  who  think  that  » c have  luuth  to 
fear  from  S.i\on  rmnprtltloti.  We  have  lndc«  d Ikth.  and 
most  protuldy  wilt  Im*.  undersold  In  those  dekciii  tions  of 
fabric*  priiici]>ally  pnxlund  by  manual  lalujur  ; but  tho 
advautages  ol  uur  situatluu.  and  our  fU]M-iiority  in  all 
tl,at  res|)«x.tt  the  employment  of  machinery  on  a gre.(t 
scale,  is  *0  very  decidcl.  tliat  it  is  must  unlikely  it  should 
be  shaken  by  the  compel  ition  of  any  state  mi  unfavourably 
situated  AS  Saxony.  There  were,  atcording  to  Camia- 
Mch.  in  and  round  tho  town.  In  I'dS,  40  steam,  water,  .aitd 
other  spinning  inillv.  The  entire  value  of  its  cuttuu 
m.-urnfarlure*  wa*  estimated,  at  the  same  e(»och.  at 
7.ti(4>,(iU()  rix  dullars  a year,  ami  tltey  haw  iitcreost-d  ma- 
terially in  the  Interim,  (.'hemniis  ha*  .aUo  a manufac- 
ture of  spinning  inachinery,  with  which  It  supplies  a 
considerable  part  of  the  t diitlnont ; and  It  has  lM‘»ides 
inamiftictures  of  linens.  Ac.  ; and  dyeing  and  bleaching 
evtablishmenls.  The  tli*trkt  tif  ( nemnit*  contains  14 
vlllagtrs,  aid  had.  in  1937.  u pop.  nf  44,<iiiO.  must  uf  w hum 
are  vinploved  In  the  almve  branches  «»f  industry,  fln-m- 
nils  was  for  4>'d  v<  ars  a tr<  e imperial  city.  It  wa*  tho 
birthplace  of  PufTciidurf.  {T>  rghaiit  { Ailg-  t^uder  uad 
I'oJkcrk  i CanHuhu  h ; J.ehrbttck.) 

(.'lIKNONt  E.AI  X (CASTLE  OF).  See  IUrbc'. 

CMKI’S  row.  a wa-jHut  town  and  par.  of  England, 
CO.  Monmouth,  hund.  Caldecol ; on  the  AVye,  m. 
from  its  etiilwuchurc  in  the  Severn.  llOm-  W.  Loud., 
and  14  m.  N.N'.AV.  Prlstol.  Pop.  (Iw7l)  3,CKp<  ; (IS.31) 
3.574.  it  suiids  on  a gradual  slo|>e  betwixt  i*old  rllfik 
rlsH  g from  the  W.  bank  of  the  rivr  r,  and  is  surroumled 
by  some  of  the  linest  scenery  in  Eiiglatid.  Street*  bru.od, 
well  pavr-d,  nod  lighbtl  viith  gas.  but  tmdly  supplied 
with  water.  There  arc  many  good  houses,  and  the  town 
hKiks  mot  and  cheerful.  'I'he  church  has  a fine  Norman 
entrance,  and  many  curluus  specimeiii  of  the  early 
(xdided  style,  k li.u  aUu  a Call).,  and  3 dUs.  clupels; 
an  endowed  rlmrlty  school  fur  13  children;  n nati(u;ai 
si'hool ; 3 ancient  hospitals,  in  which  75  aged  jK-rtuns 
are  sojiportod;  nml  leveral  minor  charities.  Market, 
Wt*d.  xikI  Sat.  Fairs.  I'rid.  and  Sat.  In  Whitsun-woek  ; 
.•Sat.  before  June  70.,  Aug.  L,  and  I'rid.  before  Oct.  79. 
It  has  no  manufactures  ; biit  n ronsideralde  tr.vde,  being 
the  chief  i>ort  of  m**»i  of  the  places  on  the  Mje  and 
Lug.  including  Mm  fordshtre  and  the  E.  [>art  of  .Mun- 
mouth.  Ship-biilldlug  Is  rarrleit  on  to  some  extent ; 
and  a)K>ut  70  vessel*,  of  the  aggregate  tonnage  of  4.<X0 
tons,  belong  to  the  prirt.  The  tide  runs  with  gre.M  rapi- 
dity In  the  river,  making  its  navigation  a llule  dan- 
geriHls  ; and  it  rl«es  at  ordinary  springs  bi  tween  40  aial 
6>i  ft.,  and  at  high  springs  it  sometimes  re.-uhes  lictwevn 
.'4»  and  60  ft.;  hence  very  large  ships  may  come  up  to  Uie 
town,  and  barge*  of  30  tons  burdi  n ascend  the  rlrer  to 
Hereford.  A hand*ome  Iron  bridge  was  thrown  over 
tho  river  In  ]R16  at  (be  Joint  exiicnse  of  the  two  ro>., 
separated  by  the  Wye.  The  castle,  on  a sU-ep  clilToTer- 

* Ihiring  ih»  yrsT  ended  (he  ?fhh  nt  S»pt«nl«er,  IA3X,  the  total 
value  of  tlm  Iw-u^  Imc-  iv-vl  Into  tlie  I'.  M.i«ev  to  7^7,* ’’A 

itdtlw,  nf  vhich  artirie*  of  tl>v  v sin*  of  I IV.  I in  dcHlvv  '■r'e  sKlfi^d 
fi»m  llw  ll*n«v  tovp*  ; Imt  «r  have  no  mnuit  of  vt  vone  ehil  pre- 
porii  'vi  pf  ihoe  «ere  tMpelird  l>*  an.1  wliol  hj  Khrntab 

Wu-si.*,  though  wc  tieiuve  ti>at  the  foniurr  wo*  much  the  i^rooief. 
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htn^'na  ihe  Wjr<*,  date*  from  the  Uth  century,  though 
m^>«t  ur  the  exlktlng  rrinAina,  which  occupy  a r«>M*iilcrAhlu 
•p;tct*,  appuar  to  be  of  more  recent  origin  : It  was  alter- 
nately in  the  hands  of  both  parties  during  the  last  ch'tl 
war  i and  after  the  restoration.  Henry  Hartyn,  tlie  rcfii* 
ride,  was  Imprisoned  for  life  in  one  of  Its  towers,  « hrrc  ne 
dii-d  after  30  years'  confini>metit.  The  co.  magistrates 
hold  petty  srs'slims  iu  the  town,  and  a small  theatre  Is 
occAsiunafly  opeued- 

CIIF.H,  an  ml.  drp.  of  France, reg.  Centre,  formed  of 
part  of  Berri  and  Bourbonnals.  tiaring  N.  the  drp. 
Loiret,  E.  Nitrre,  S.  Allier  and  Creuse.  and  W.  Indre 
ami  Luir-et-Cher.  Area,  TSO.H’sO  hectares.  Poi».  X7t».HM. 
It  tlerives  its  name  from  the  Cher,  be  which  it  is  tnter- 
sericii,  and  is  ineliidcd  in  the  basin  ol  the  Ixiirc,  which, 
with  the  .\iUer.  forms  its  E.  boundary.  Surface  gene* 
raliy  flat.  Soil  various  : in  the  K.,  and  along  the  Loire, 
it  is  very  fertile;  8.  it  is  of  a medium  quality,  while  in 
ihe  N.  It  is  sandr,  and  covered  in  CTcal  part  with  heath. 
Agriculture  backward.  Princiiial  crops,  wheat,  maslin. 
rye,  barley,  ami  oats.  Hemp  is  largely  cultivated,  the 
crop  being  estimatest  at  about  7AO.OUO  kifog.  a year.  The 
natural  meailows.  which  are  extensive  and  valuable,  are 
principally  depastured  by  sheep  and  cattle.  The  stock 
of  sheep  i«  estimated  at  about  50n,0fM)  head,  producing 
anmullr  of  wool;  in  1H33.  the  dep.  fbr* 

nithed  if>.74‘j  sheep  for  the  markets  of  Paris.  The  stock  i 
of  black  rattle  is  •estimated  at  H5.000  head.  In  the  reign 
of  Henry  I V.,  the  horses  of  Berri  enjoyed  a high  repm- 
Ntiim ; but  the  breed  is  now  compUirmmt  d^gnuiff. 
Hogs  and  guats  numerous.  l>ie  forests  occupy  about 
Itri.OOO  hectares  ; and  furnish  timber  for  the  navy,  car* 
nmlers*  work.  &c.  The  vineyards  cover  nearly  13,000 
hectares ; those  in  the  arrond.  of  Sanrerre  furnish  the 
best  wines,  Imo  is  abundant,  and  is  pretty  exteniively 
wrought.  Id  1S29  the  diflbrent  works  supplied  2, ‘iSO^noO 
kllogs.  pig.  and  &,2A0,0<M)  kilogs.  bar  and  rod  iron.  The 
rlotn  manufacture,  once  the  staple  of  the  dep.,  has 
greatly  fallen  off:  and  the  giavs  works  that  were  for. 
merijr  to  be  met  with  have  rease<l  to  exist.  The  cutlery 
of  Bourges  is  much  esteemed  ; and  there  arc  fabrics  of 
coarse  cloth,  linen.  Ac.,  with  earthenware  manufactures, 
breweries,  tanneries,  &c. 

The  dep.  K’udi  4 mem.  to  the  Chamber  of  Dep.,  and 
had  in  |h;w-39.  electors.  Public  rev.,  in  1h3|, 

3..3U!i,niH  fr.  l*rlncipal  towns,  Bourges,  St.  Amand, 
Vicrxon.and  Sancerre.  {FrcncAQfflcia/ TaUct : Hugo, 
art.  Vker.) 

CHKKASCO,  an  ini.  town  of  N.  Italy,  k.  Sardinia, 
prov.  MondovI,  rap.  maml.,  A(ivan(agoou«ty  situated  on 
a point  of  land  betwoen  the  Stura  ami  Tanaro,  near 
tliclr  ronrtuence,  31  m.  S.S.Fi  Turin.  Pop.  (*.000.  ? It 
was  formerly  an  important  rollitarr  post,  and  is  sllll  snr. 
roundiKl  with  walls;  but  its  citadel  was  dltmarilled  in 
ITMi.  It  is  well  built  and  laid  out,  and  supplied  with 
water  by  a canal  cut  fmm  the  .Stura,  which  also  tumi 
several  silk  mills.  Trade  chiefly  In  wine  and  tUk.  (/Ians- 
po4di,  gc.) 

CilEKBOURG,  a principal  sea.port  and  fortifled  town 
of  France,  dep.  Manciie,  on  its  N.  shore,  nearly  opposite 
the  W.  extremity  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  at  the  bottom  of 
n bay  fonned  by  Cape  Levi  on  the  E.,  and  4'apc  l..a 
Hogue  on  Its  extreme  W.,  at  the  mouth  of  the  IMvette, 
41  m.  N.W.  St.  Ix>.and  lH6m.  W.N.W.  Paris.  loit- 
4i»^,3H*31"  N..  long>|04l'6H"  W.  Pop.,  11*36^  19,315. 
It  Is  open,  but  defendet)  by  an  entrenched  camp.  Streets 
narrow  and  dirty,  notwithstanding  there  arc  many  public 
fountains.  Houses  mostly  of  stone  and  slated.  Chief 
public  Iniildings  : the  military  and  marine  arsenals,  a spa* 
cimis  marine,  and  several  other  hoipltals  ; the  parish 
church,  a singular  rdiflee  ; the  town  ball  arul  prison, both 
new  and  hHiHlsome  buildings  ; a theatre  ; pul.lio  baths  and 
bair.-\rks.  From  its  advanced  position  in  the  English 
Ch.*innel.  It  has  long  licen  a favourite  object  with  the 
French  government  to  render  (Uierhotirg  a great  naval 
nrse  rti,  and  a secure  asylum  for  ships  of  war  ; and  to  ac- 
complish this,  vast  sums  hare  been  exiumded  upon  it. 
The  harlKHirs  for  merchantmen  and  snips  of  war  are 
quite  distinct  from  each  other.  The  last,  which  was 
ron«trurt(*d  by  Napoleun,  is  a magnificent  work.  It  is 
mostly  exravHtid  out  of  the  solid  rock,  is  32j^  yds.  long, 
by  'i-5u  wide,  and  is  callable  of  acrommosUtlng  'tO  ships  of 
the  line,  which  mav  enter  it  at  all  times,  there  being  25 
ft.  water  at  luw  ebb.  It  has  4 fine  covered  granite 
docks,  H.*)  ft.  deep,  for  the  building  of  ships,  and  a basin 
for  those  undergoing  repair.  Near  the  naval  |M>rt  is  the 
dockyard  of  CMOtenryne  for  the  building  of  frigates, 
couiainlng  a Urge  tinitier  yard,  a rope  walk  ■V4f>  yds.  in 
length,  Ae.  The  commercial  |H>rt,  funmii  by  the  mouth 
of  the  Divette,  and  easy  of  access,  consists  of  an  outer 
harbour  and  a basin,  the  former.  262  yds.  tong,  by  216 
wide : the  iatrer,  416  yds.  long,  by  13H  w ide.  Between 
the  two  dlviriens  Is  a sluice:  the  outer  harbour  commu- 
nicales  with  tna  sea  by  a canal  636  yds.  long  and  M wide, 
bordered  In  ,ts  wlinie  length  br  a granite  jetty,  within 
which  a depth  of  19  It.  water  is  always  retained  Tite 
ruadstcad  o'  Cherbourg  Is  one  of  the  best  iti  the  Channel, 
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nnd  capable  of  containing  400  sail.  It  is  defeuded  on  all 
sides  by  taiTterics,  and  it  protected  from  Che  northerly 
winds,  which  would  otherwise  throw  in  a heavy  s«*a,  and 
in  a great  measure  also  from  the  Channel  currents,  a 
vast  artificial  digur,  or  breakwater,  similar  to  that  in 
I'i.i  mouth  Sounef,  constructed  in  the  centre  of  the  hay, 
opiKrtitc  to,  and  aliout  24  m.  from,  the  mouth  of  the 
river.  This  great  work,  formed  for  the  most  part  of 
granite  and  sandstone,  was  commenced  under  l.o>uls 
\V|.,  in  I7A4,  and  continued  till  1791  ; It  was  re-covn- 
inrncvd  by  Napoleon  in  IHU2,  again  discontinued  In  I6|3. 
and  is  nut  yet  quite  eompiete.  Its  foundation  was  laid 
by  sinking  many  massive  wooden  frames  which  were 
afterwards  filled  with  blocks  of  stone,  500.000  cubic 
fathoms  of  which  have  been  already  employed  in  its  con. 
struction.  The  length  of  the  d/gac  is  3.7G8  metres  (4.120 
yards) ; breadth  at  its  liase,  262  ft.,  at  Its  summit.  101  ft. 
On  its  central  part,  which  Is  94  ft.  above  the  water  at 
the  highest  spring  tides,  a battery  has  been  erected. 
The  R.  channel  between  it  and  the  shore  is  1,000 yards  In 
width,  that  on  the  W.  side  2..560  yards. 

Cherbourg  U the  seat  of  a tribunal  of  original  jurisdic- 
tion. of  a luarit.  tribunal  and  pref>‘cture.  and  is  Che  cap. 
of  the  1st  naval  arrundissemeoC.  It  has  a departmental 
college,  a royal  academical  society,  a public  library 
with  3,&(>0  vols.,  a naval  library,  and  several  museums. 
Cherbourg,  which  is  very  ancient,  was  in  the  lOth  cen- 
tury called  Cnrusbur.  It  was  long  in  the  possession  of 
the  English,  and  was  the  last  place  they  retained  in  Nor- 
mandy. (//ugo,  art.  A/uncAc  ; Qj^eiai  Rfportt  i X>iVf. 
(j  i/ograpAiquf . ^r.) 

CHEHliiON,  a sen-port  town  of  Java,  cap.  dir.  and 

firov.,  at  the  head  of  a wide  bay  on  the  N.  coast  of  the 
si.,  I2Hm.  S.K.  by  K.  Batavia;  lat.  <p  48'  S,,  long. 
lOfi^  37'  K.  In  the  early  part  of  the  present  century 
it  lulTbred  ftom  a pestilence,  which  destroyed  more 
than  a third  of  its  inhab. ; and  from  this  and  other 
causes,  it  is  said  to  have  declined  of  late : but  it  still  con- 
tinues to  be  the  residence  of  a Dutch  governor,  and  enj«>)  s 
considerable  trailc.  The  town  and  harbour  are  proUH-tiNl 
by  a fort.  The  district  of  Chertbon  is  remarkable  for  its 
fertility,  and  the  excellence  of  Its  coffee,  indigo,  te;d; 
timber,  9te.  ( HamiUtm't  E.  I.  Gaz.  ii.  M5.) 

CHER.SO  and  OSERO  (an.  Crrpm  and  Abtorut,  to- 
gether called  AbtyTtidfs'),i'no  conti;ptoiis  long  ami  narrow 
tsis.  of  the  Adri.itic,  belonging  to  Illyria,  gov.  Tri(‘«te, 
between  lat.  44^^  Str  and  45^  w'  N-,  and  long.  14^  I.V  and 
14°30'  H..  separated  from  Istria  by  the  Gulph  of  Quar- 
nero ; united  length  nearly  AO  m.,  breadth  varylog  ftum 
ItoSm.  Area,  93  sq.  m.  Pop.  M.Ofg).  Surface  gene- 
rally mountainous,  stony,  and  barren  ; hut  In  some  parts 
the  olive,  vine,  fig.  and  various  other  fruits,  and  a little 
com,  are  grown,  and  in  several  parts  there  are  good 
pasture  lands  for  sheep.  Oil  is  the  most  valuaible  prtxluct 
of  Chorso,  wine  of  Otero.  In  the  N.  part  of  the  fonner 
island  there  arc  some  fine  woods ; and  shrubs  and  plants 
for  iH'eIng  are  very  abundant.  The  breed  of  sht«ep  is  very 
indifferent,  and  the  wool  bad.  Other  dmncvtlc  aniimils  are 
few.  5lany  of  the  pop.  subsist  by  the  tunny,  ancliovy,  Ac. 
fisherli'S.  There  arc  a few  manufactures,  cnlefiy  of  coorso 
w.oollon  cloth,  and  hciiieurs  ; and  vessels  are  Imilt  at  the 
princiiial  towns:  — these  are  Clierso.  Ostuo,  Losvin 
Graoae.  and  IxMsin  Piccolo.  Cherso,  the  cap.,  on 
the  W.  side  of  the  island  of  same  name,  has  a good 
though  small  harbour,  and  S.OOfi  inhab.  It  contains  a 
cath^ralteid  numerous  other  churches;  its  streets  aro 
narrow  and  dirty  ; but  its  inhab.  clean  and  industrious. 
Osem,  also  on  tne  W.  side  of  the  island  of  Cberso,  in  an 
unhealthy  situation,  has  only  1.300  inhab.;  but  It  has 
a cathedral  wllli  a fine  steeple,  and  was  formerly  the  seat 
of  a bishopric.  It  was  sacked  by  the  Saracens  In  K40. 
Its  inhal).  have  some  trade  In  timber.  I.nssin  Grande 
and  Piccolo  are  two  Inslgnlficaot  towns  on  the  island  of 
Osero.  The  two  islamls  are  connected  by  a bridge. 
{Ofttrrr.  Sat.  Encjfcl.;  Fortit ; Trae  tn  DatmaUa.) 
C'HKRSoN.  S*v  Khbrson. 

CHFRTSK  Y.  a town  and  par.  of  England,  co.  Surrey, 
himd.  Ctidley.  Area  of  par.,  10,020  acres.  Pop.  of  do. 

< lH2l),  4,2T>  ),  4,795.  The  town,  situated  on  the  S. 

bank  of  the  Thames,  is  neatly  built  of  brick,  partially 
paved,  and  well  supplied  with  soring  water,  hut  not 
lighted.  It  ll  connected  »ith  the  Middlesex  side  of 
the  river  by  a liandsume  stone  bridge  of  7 arches, 
built  in  17K5,  at  the  joint  expense  of  the  two  counties. 
The  church,  a handsome  structure,  erttied  In  in 

the  Inter  [xiinted  style,  contains  a tablet  to  the  memory 
of  the  cidebrated  sbUesman  C.  J.  Fox,  who  resided  fur  a 
lengthened  period  at  Kt.  Ann's  Hill,  near  the  tuaii. 
There  are  also  3 dissenting  chapids,  almshou*rs,  several 
minor  charities,  and  a school  fouiutcj  in  1725.  for  fiO 
children  of  this  and  three  adjoining  ]jarivhes:  its  pre- 
sent revenue  is  nearly  40f»/.  a year,  and  it  has  been  ar- 
ranged on  Bell's  plan,  and  now  educates  230  boys  and  130 
girls,  of  whom  30  of  either  si'X  tt*>longing  io  f'lu'rtsey  an* 
clothed.  Mavket-day,  Wedtiesdar.  Fairs,  first  Munday 
and  TuoMtay  in  l.ent.  forcnttle  ; Mny  14.  furslicv'p  ( .Aug. 
6.  and  Sept.  2ft.  fur  plvosurc  and  pcdlcry.  The  siallaga 
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■nd  tolls  of  these  and  the  markets  were  prantrd  to  tl»o 
poor  of  the  town  by  Quern  KMsabeth.  The  chief  ImuI. 
DOM  of  t'hertsry  consists  in  the  inamtfarttiro  uf  molt, 
dour,  iron  hoops,  and  brooms : great  quaiuitirs  of  bricks 
are  also  made  in  the  neighbourhood  ; and  vegrtablcs  are 
largely  cultivnted  for  the  Ix>t>don  markets : these  are 
mostly  conveyed  by  the  Guildfoni  and  Prtworth  Canal, 
which  approaches  to  within  'i  m.  of  the  town.  It  is  go. 
vemed  by  a batllfr,  appointe<l  fur  life  by  letters  patent  of 
the  cachequer,  and  is  exemiited  from  the  juiisoictino  of 
the  CD.  sheriff,  but  is  within  that  of  the  co.  magistrates, 
who  hold  a session  for  the  division  every  fortnight.  Crsar 
Is  suppMed  to  have  crossed  the  Thames  near  this  place  to 
atta«'k  t'asfibelauntu  ; thesUtken  then  driven  into  the  bed 
of  the  river  by  the  DrtUms  to  obstruct  the  passage  of  the 
Kotnans  are  noticeii  by  Uedcas  remaining  In  the  Hth  cen> 
tury : and  vestiges  of  them  are  still  trac<*able  } m.  below 
Che*  bridge.  During  the  llefitarchy.  Chrrtsey  was  the 
residence  of  the  S.  Saxon  kings  : at  Hardwick  Court,  in 
the  par.  (now  a farm),  Henry  VI.  resided  when  a child ; 
ami  In  an  ancient  monastery  (founded  by  Kdgar,  and  ex- 
isting till  Henry  VIII.)  he  was  privately  Interred,  though 
his  remains  were  subsequently  removed  to  Windsor. 
Cowley  the  poet  died  in  this  town,  where  his  study  is 
still  preservwl. 

CIIKSAPRAKB  bay,  a noble  bay  on  the  Atlantic 
side  of  the  U.  S.ofN.  America,  having  its  embouchure  on 
the  coast  of  Virginia,  between  Cape  Charles,  lat.  7' 
N Ion*.  7C°  2*  \V.,  and  Cape  Henry,  lat.  36’-’  N ..  lone. 
76^'  4'  W..  about  13  m.  apart.  It  stretches  nearly  due  N. 
from  Capo  Henry  to  the  mouth  of  the  Susquehannah 
liver,  In  33'  N.,  a dlitance  in  a direct  line  of  above 
INO  m.  Its  average  breadth  N.  of  the  Potomac  river, 
in  lat.  3'^^,  is  about  10  m. ; but  S.  of  that  point  it  is  about 
33  m.  its  coast  line  is  very  Irregular,  inasmuch  os  it 
branches  out  on  both  sides  into  an  immense  numlier  of 
bays  : hut  including  thevc,  and  its  numeruus  Ulandi,  its 
area  is  estimated  at  .l.iibn  sq.  m.  (I)arh^.)  It  is  wholly 
within  the  statesuf  Virginia  and  Maryland.  Chesapeake 
Hay  differ;)  from  the  other  sounds  on  the  Atl.-uitic  sloiie 
of  the  C.  States  in  having  onlr  one  outlet,  as  well  as  to 
Us  greater  dt-pth  of  water,  which  is  generally  about  nine 
faihums.  alTurding  many  commodious  bailmuri.  and  a 
safe  and  easv  navigation  for  ships  of  the  largest  burden. 
At  its  head  It  receives  the  Susquehannah  ; and  on  its  W. 
site  the  Pob>niac.  Kappahannock,  York,  and  James  ri- 
ven. On  tlie  same  side  arc  Ualllmore.  Annapolis.  N’or- 
fo.k.  Hampton.  &c. ; and  on  Its  B.  shore,  Chester  and 
Cambriilge.  Dismal  Swamp  canal  connects  <.'hesa])cako 
Kay  with  Albemarle  Sound;  the  Cliosa|teako  and  Ohio 
canal,  from  the  tide  water  of  (he  Potomac  to  Pittsbsirg, 
was  rumroenced  in  ItWS.  (.See  Maiylsno.  Viar.lxM,  Ac.; 
Jfarhy  ; /fmerf'eafs  fc’Bcye/.  ; Mitchrll'i  V.Statft.) 

CIIKSHAM,  a town  and  par.  of  Kngland,  co.  Bucks, 
hund.  llurnliam.  In  a fi'rtilc  vale,  through  which  a small 
brook  flows  to  >ohi  the  Coin.  Area  of  iw..  II JMO  acres. 
Fop.  of  do.  (Icctl)  5.a3-i;  (1X31)  The  town.  aGro. 

N.W.  London,  consists  of  d streets.  The  church,  an 
ancient  cruciform  structure,  has  an  embattled  tower 
and  spire  ; there  arc  also  4 dissenting  chapels,  an  alms- 
house for  4 old  people,  and  anatioruu  school.  Market  on 
Wtdnesday,  for  corn.  Saturday  for  general  provisions. 
Fairs  .4pril  31.  and  July  23.  for  cattle ; a statute  Mr  Sept. 
2H.  (.'hesham  was  formerly  notiit  for  the  manufacture  of 
wosHlen  tumcryware,  wbirn,  though  still  carried  on.  has 
greatly  doclineil.  The  lace  manufacture  is  wholly  dis- 
rontinuid.  Shoemaking,  for  the  supply  of  the  metropo- 
lis, is  the  chief  business  ; but  the  making  of  straw  plait 
employs  many  females : there  are  also  several  paper-mills, 
on<i  a small  silk-mill  in  the  vicinity. 

CHESHIRE,  a marit.  co.  of  Rogland,  having  N.  the 
Irish  Sea,  the  wstuory  of  the  Mersey,  Lancashire,  and  a 
email  part  of  Yorkshire  ; E.  the  cos.  Derby  and  Stafford ; 
S.  Salop. and  a portion  of  Flint ; and  W.  ()enbigh.  Flint, 
and  the  a-stiiary  uf  the  Dee.  Aren,  673,2HO  acres,  of  which 
about  6(10, ono  are  tupjMised  to  be  arable,  meadow,  and 
pasture.  Surface  gener.allv  low  and  flat,  with  some  con- 
siderable hills  aUiug  its  K.  border,  and  a broken  ridge 
on  its  W.  tide  exteiKiing  from  Malpas  to  Frodihom;  In 
this  ridge,  near  Torporley.  is  the  iniulatcd  rock  of 
lluiton.  It  Is  watered  by  the  Dec.  Weaver,  and  other 
streams,  and  the  Mersey  forms  the  line  of  demarcation 
betwesm  it  and  I-ancoshlre : it  is  also  intersected  by 
several  canals.  It  has  mines  of  cool,  copper,  lead,  and 
cobalt ; but  its  most  valuable  mineral  eonilits  of  an 
inexhaustible  iii|>piy  of  rock-salt,  vast  quantities  of  which 
are  annually  dug  up.  and  used  partly  fur  home  con- 
sumption and  |»ortly  for  exportation  ; a great  quantity  of 
salt  Is  a1|o  proctired  from  the  brine  springs  contiguous 
to  NortbwUli,  Middlewirh,  Ac.  The  soil  consists,  for 
the  roost  part,  of  a rc»l  rich  sandy  or  cUjey  loam,  mucli 
improved  by  nuirling,  and  generally  vriy  fertile.  The 
climate  is  mild  and  humid;  and  the  country  being  low 
and  well  sheltered,  and  dividnl  by  hedges  and  hedge- 
row tree*.  Is  rcmarkalde  for  its  verdure  and  the  luxuriance 
of  i(s  pasiurcs.  Ileni-e  Cheslnrels  one  of  the  finest  uraxing 
distikts  in  Euglaud,  and  h.ts  been  luug  edebroted  fur  Its 
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dairies.  Cheese  Is  the  principal  product ; and  Is  not  only 
highly  esteemed  throughout  England,  where  It  is  con- 
sumed in  immense  quantities,  but  also  In  many  parta 
of  the  Continent  and  of  America.  Arable  husbonaiy  is 
a secondary  object,  and  is  lets  suited  to  the  climate ; nut 
potatoes  are  grown  lo  large  quantities.  Estates  for  the 
roost  part  large,  and  this  is  one  of  the  cos.  in  which  tho 
least  change  bos  taken  place,  for  a lengthened  period,  in 
the  ownership  of  land : farms  mostly  irooll,  a great  many 
under  10  acres  ; but  excluding  these,  the  average  Is  pro- 
bably about  70  acres.  Average  rent  of  land  in  IHIO, 
20*.  1|4f.  an  acre.  Though  there  are  but  few  extensive 
woods,  Cheshire  has,  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  hedge- 
row trees,  a very  woody  appearance,  and  a largo  supply 
of  available  timber.  Manufactures  uf  cotton,  silk,  «r. 
are  carried  on  witb  great  ipirltandsucccss  at  Macclesfield. 
Congieton,  Stockport,  and  other  places.  Cheshire  has 
7 liund.  and  90  par.,  exclusive  of  the  city  of  Chester.  It 
sends  10  mcm.  to  the  H.  of  C.,  vis.  4 for  tneco.,  and  2 each 
for  the  city  of  Chester,  and  the  bors.  of  Macclesfield  and 
Stockpurt.  Registered  electors  for  the  co.  in  1K37.3H, 
I2.KH;  vis.  for  the  S.dlv.  6.97S.  N.  dlv.  S.K.19.  In  1831 
Cheshire  hail  60,743  inhab.  houses ; G4.9M  families  ; and 
334,301  inhab.,  of  whom  161,133  were  moles,  and  I70.2&H 
females.  Sum  paid  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  in  1H3N, 
70.*>qk.  Annual  value  of  real  property  In  1816,  1,114,927/.  t 
profits  of  trade  and  professions  in  do.,  2H9.30M. 

Cheshire  is  called  a co.  palatine,  from  the  sovereign 
power  in  it  being  forroerty  exercised  by  the  Earl  of 
Chester  as  fully  as  by  the  king  In  bis  palace.  But  it 
has  been  lung  ncid  by  the  crown.  It  bad,  however, 
separate  courts  and  law  officers  till  the  passing  of  tho 
W elsh  Jurisdiction  Act  of  Geo.  IV.,  when  they  were  abo- 
llshevl,  and  its  courts  assimilated  to  those  of  the  rest  of 
the  kingdom. 

CHESTER,  a city,  co.,  pari,  bor.,  and  sea-port  of  Eng- 
land, locally  in  (hr  co.  of  Chester,  hund.BroxIun.ooarocky 
elevation  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Dee,  by  which  it  Is  half 
encircled,  on  the  S.  border  of  the  co.,  about  6 m.  above 
the  confluence  of  the  Dee  with  Its  vsiuary.  27  m.  .S.  by 
K.  Liverpool,  164  m.  S’.W.  London  ; lat.  63'^  I F N.,  long. 

I»op.(l»j2l)  19.W9;{lH31)Jl,363.  The  city 
Is  enclosed  within  an  oblong  qumJrangle  by  walls  of  great 
antiquity,  and  which  are  most  probably  built  on  the 
site  of  those  constructed  by  the  Romans.  They  make 
in  all  a circuit  of  2670  yards,  and  are  of  great  thick- 
ness, and  kept  in  a complete  state  of  repair.  The  an- 
cient gateways  having  been  removed  aim  replaced  by 
modem  arriirs,  a continuous  walk  on  the  top  of  the 
walls,  6 fl.  wide,  defended  on  one  side  by  a parapet,  and 
on  tint  other  by  a railing,  extends  ail  round  the  city,  and 
ofltirds  a great  variety  of  fine  prospects.  “ The  form  of  the 
city,"  s Mr.  Pennant.  '*  ev  itices  its  Roman  origin,  being 
in  the  figure  of  their  camps ; with  4 gates,  4 piincipiu 
streets,  and  a variety  of  lesser,  crossing  the  other  at  right 
angles,  so  as  to  divide  the  whole  into  lesser  squares. 
The  structure  of  the  4 principal  streets  is  without  pa* 
rallel ; they  run  direct  from  E.  to  W.  and  N.  to  h. ; 
and  have  boon  excavated  out  of  the  earth,  and  sunk  se- 
veral feet  below  the  surface.  The  carriages  drive  far 
below  the  level  of  the  kitchens,  on  a line  with  ranges  of 
shops  i over  which,  on  each  side  of  the  streets,  poa- 
seogers  walk  from  end  to  end,  secure  from  wet  or  heat, 
in  galleries  (or  roiri.  as  they  are  railed)  purloined  from 
the  floor  of  each  house,  open  In  front,  and  bolustraded. 
The  bock  courts  uf  all  these  houses  ore  level  with  the 
rows : but  to  go  into  any  one  of  these  4 streets  it  is 
necessary  lo  descend  a fllgnt  of  several  step<."  ( 7Vwr  in 
H’alfs,  i.  147.  8v<i.  ed.)  The  city  has  of  late  years  been 
much  modernised  and  Improved,  and  a honosone  new 
street  has  been  formed  from  near  the  centre  of  tlW  town 
to  GrosTeiior  Bridge,  — a noble  stone  structure  of  a 
single  arch,  200  ft.  in  span,  with  a roadway  38  ft.  In 
width.  Previously  to  the  erection  of  this  midge,  the 
communication  orrosa  the  river  was  by  an  old.  narrow, 
and  luconvenimt  bridge  of  7 arches:  the  subtirtis  have 
also  been  considerably  extended.  The  whole  U paved, 
lighted  by  gas,  and  supplied  with  water,  raised  by  a 
■team-en^nr,  from  the  Uee,  and  conducted  by  pipes  to 
a large  reservoir.  The  cath^ral  is  a large  Gothic  pile, 
with  a low  massive  tower  ; the  interior  is  fine,  with  se- 
veral lateral  chapels  In  tho  earlier,  and  a clerlstory  in  the 
later  pointed  ttjie  : the  bisbem's  throne,  and  several  an- 
cient monuments,  are  highly  mteresdng.  Contiguous  to 
the  cathedral  are  the  remains  of  St.  Werburgh's  A!>bey, 
w hicb  for  nearly  seven  centuries  was  one  of  the  wealthiest 
in  the  kingdom.  The  bishop’s  palace  (rebuilt  I7ft2),  the 
prebenda],  and  other  good  modem  liouset  (farmiDg  the 
Abbey  Square),  occupy  tho  rest  of  the  predurt.  At  an 
average  of  the  3 years,  ending  with  1831,  the  nett  revenue 
of  tho  bishf’pric  of  t'hevter  amounU'd  to  3,261/.  a year. 
There  are  9 (>ar.  churches,  aixl  2 others  not  parochlaL 
•St.  John's  church  is  a maguiricent  s(>ecinien  of  Saxon  ar- 
cliltedure  ; In  Trinity  Ciiurch  are  monuments  to  I’anicll, 
the  (Kjct,  and  MHlthrw  Henry,  the  relehraled  comment- 
ator, interred  within  its  walls.  It  has  .visi'a  CaMioUc. and 
several  dissentiug  chapels  , a grammar  school  fouiuk-d  in 
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SO  Hptt.VIII.  f<ir  boy«.  frnm  whom  th'*  fho- 

rhtert  nrr  tflcrted  : it>  Hfinu.U  r»'v«*tuii‘  t»  |fW..  and  It  lia* 
one  rxhibittnn  tu  either  liiiivernllf  ; two  I'hnrity  crhooU 
founded  In  1717.  on  thr  of  the  annent  huapltnl  tif  St. 
John,  one  for  3*1  boy«,  of  Mliom  ^ an*  aIk)  m.’dntainod  ; 
the  other  for  • like  niimtitT  of  girl*  ; the  MArouit  of 
Wettmlniiti-r’ftcrlKinl.t  italiUtiu'd  (n  and  wholly  »up. 
ported  by  him,  (‘diicattUK  (H-twern  luORiid  AOO  childroii  ; 
A (iluccMi)  i>chiK>l.  on  lU-ir*  plan,  for  t.'iOtinjra;  3 infant 
«eh<x)U  i and  •m  eral  lar|;e  di^aentinit  «ih1  .Sutnlay  tcliooU. 
The  ro.  hiflrtnory.  and  (he  m.  luiiatir  a*ylum,  each  have 
arcommudatlon  lor  l'4i  pdieiit*;  nnd  it  has  a Ivmft'la 
hospital,  a houo>  nf  industry,  several  sets  of  alms>tiouses, 
and  various  rh.vrltalde  liequesta,  - - the  cldcf  of  which 
(called  Jones's)  pro<titce«  atenit  4(in/.  a year,  which  it 
kh.'tred  by  the  members  of  the  anch*nt  rltyyuilds.  The 
old  Norman  ca*tle  iwith  the  exception  of  one  tower) 
was  rcmnv«*d  in  I7'.*0,  and  a mottnilicent  co.  hall  and 
gaol,  together  with  government  t»afra<-k;s,  and  an  ar- 
moury. viibsequeutly  butll  on  the  site.  These  structures 
are  In  the  firerian  style,  and  have  great  airhitecturai 
merit;  they  form  3 tides  of  a large  qu.tdr.vngle,  the  en- 
trance to  the  area  iM-lng  by  a splendid  Doric  jmitJco. 
The  city  courts  of  justice  an>  held,  and  roriK>ration  bu- 
siness traniarti'd  in  the  Kxchaiige,  a plain  brick  cditlre 
on  pillars.  There  are  3 cominerriai  halls  ; one  built 
by  the  Irish  Linen  (^>mpAny.  in  1710.  for  tluiir  trade,  Imt 
at  present  used  for  the  cne«>se  fairs,  — that  of  linen,  once 
so  considerable,  having  wholly  ceased;  a secniKl  h.vll, 
built  in  1109  by  the  ManchestrT  manuf.K'titrers  for  their 
buiineif ; and  a third,  in  IH1&,  for  general  (mrpospe*,  as 
a private  iperulatMm:  they  arc  all  on  the  same  plan, 
forming  n quadrangle.  r«>und  which  are  uillarevl  arcades 
ai>d  shops.  Tftere  are  also  commercial  rooms,  c<jm- 
prising  a g'vaJ  public  library,  news-room.  Ac. ; a sm.dl 
theatre,  and  a giHal  modem  market-place.  Market 
^Ve«^nes^lay  and  .Satiirdar,  Ktirs.  lavi  'rimrHtay  In  Keb. 
for  horses  and  cattle;  July  10.  and  Oct.  10.  for  gcncrnl 
merchandise:  these  last  are  of  great  antiquity,  and  con- 
tinue Several  days  ; there  are  ;dso  H amnial  cheese  fairs 
of  reout  origin  ; and  the  rity  U'lng  situated  In  the  prin- 
cipal checse-roakuig  district  of  the  empire,  these  fairs 
have  liecome  of  considerable  Importance.  Annual  races 
arc  held  In  the  Qr<t  ch-arueek  of  May  nn“theRoo»l- 
Dee,"  a level  pasture  ir.irt  of  about  8«  acres  at  the 
base  of  the  city  walls.  Manufnrtiirrs  fnconsiiierable : 
•kins  and  gloves  once  formeil  the  staples;  Imt  these 
have  greatly  diminished : therr  are  a few  small  fabrics 
of  tooacco-pifws.  Urge  (lour-mllU  by  the  old  bridge, 
and  a shot-tower  b^ide  Che  canal,  on  the  N.  side 
of  the  citv.  where  also  are  several  wharfs  and  ware- 
houses, chiefly  for  the  convenience  of  the  traffic  Iw- 
(ween  the  city  and  Idverpoul  ; articles  of  general  con- 
sumption being  now  chiefly  siipplli*«l  from  the  l.itter. 

At  the  era  of  the  Corvqiirit,  and  for  long  after.  Chester 
was  a place  of  very  contiJcrable  Importance  as  a com- 
mercial and  shipping  port : but  the  grwlual  tilling  uj)  of 
the  channel  of  the  river,  and  latterly  the  superior  faci- 
lities enjoyed  by  Liverpool,  have  proved  de«tructlve  to 
its  traile.  In  1737.  !□  order  to  obviate  the  difficulties  o( 
the  river  navigation,  an  artifleial  channel  was  excavated, 
on  a plan  suggested  long  previously  by  the  celebrated 
Arhlrcw  Yarranton,  from  t'ticster  to  the  M*a.  It  has 
stnee  been  improved,  and  vessels  of  3(10  tons  may  duw 
ascend  to  the  city  : but  it  has  not  recovered  any  por- 
tion of  its  former  im|>ortanci'  as  a maritime  (own.  It 
bas  still,  however,  a cnDsldcrnble  trade  in  the  supply 
of  many  of  the  shcqiketqtrri  in  N.  Wales.  wiUi  Lutidun, 
MarKhater.  and  Birmingham  goiids. 

Chester  is  a bor.  by  prescription ; its  three  earliest  char, 
tars  are  without  date,  but  were  prohatdy  grantid  In  the 
early  part  of  the  13th  cciitun.  I'lierc  are  many  ulhcri,  the 
latest  of  which  dates  in  44  (leo.  III.  ; the  governing  char- 
ter (previously  tu  tlic  Municipal  Reform  Art),  in  ‘il  Hen. 
Vil  , considerably  extendod  the  former  privileges,  and 
made  Chester  a distinct  co. ; under  It  were  a mayor, 
ileputy  mayor,  *i4  aldermen,  40  common  councillors. 
an<t  (in  IH3.S),  about  l.&OO  freeholders.  'I'hc  governing 
bo<1y  were  self-olectivr.  despite  the  provisions  of  the 
charter,  and  of  much  litigation,  which,  iu  the  tiO  years 
preceding  1K33.  cost  upwards  of  itU.bOU/.  Chester  has 
returned  3 mem.  to  thn  H.  of  C.  since  IMI.  I’revi- 
ously  to  the  Refunn  Act,  the  elective  franchise  verted 
in  the  govrniiog  body  and  in  the  re.vblent  freemen  ; 

the  freedom  of  the  city  being  Inherited  hr  all  the 
sons  of  freemen,  or  acquired  by  servitude.”  {Boundartf 
Jtfpon.)  Tho  Boundary  Act  extended  the  limits  of  the 
pari.  bor.  so  as  to  lnclu<ie  the  greater  part  of  the  town- 
ship of  Houghton,  and  some  other  pitches,  making  the 
pop.  of  the  whole,  lnlN3l.  W.owt.  Registered  electors, 
Id  I'W-JN.  2,29«.  Tijellmits  of  themnnlripal  have  since 
been  mode  to  coincide  with  those  of  the  pari.  bor. ; and 
it  is  now  divided  into  & wards,  and  govormd  by  amayur, 
lU  aldermen,  and  .K)  conncillnrs.  Average  annual  reve- 
nm*  of  the  corporation  ntvoui  3,*.iO(V.,  deiivevt  from  rents 
of  tamls  and  bouses,  tnlls  of  markets,  bridges,  rr>ads, 
Ac.  There  arc  21  aiiclvmt  guilds  or  trades  still  subsist- 
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Ing.  though  at  present  p«Hscs<ing  scarcely  any  property 
or  lm|»ortance.  exi  i^t  that  of  the  goldsmiths,  w ho  have  an 
avsay  master  and  oince,  and  claim  the  examination  of  all 
pbite  manufactured  for  sale  In  Cheshire,  Cheiler,  Lanca- 
shire, and  N. Wales  ThecrownrooteUthcrriinlnalmurt. 
with  jurlsdlctlnn  over  the  highest  offences ; the  port, 
mote  is  the  chief  civil  court  where  actions  to  arty  amount 
an*  tried;  the  imjtice  atul  j'a'«age  courts  are  subordi- 
nate to  the  latter,  the  sheriff  i»n*viditig  in  them.  'I'here 
are  3 genera!  sessions  a year,  held  in  the  sUfJcrUvr 
courts,  atiendtd  by  Isarritlcrs.  ami  presided  over  i^-  the 
reconh*r  atsd  maytir ; jn'tly  sevsiotis  for  the  city  are 
held  twice  a week.  The  gener.xl  srusions  and  assises 
for  the  CO.  are  al>o  held  at  < lu*st»  r:  the  total  numlser 
committei!  to  the  co.  amt  the  city  gaols,  in  l<v37,  wasCMl ; 
of  whom  l.Kl  were  Rcqulttcd.  i»l  lranstxirt4*d.  arvd  the 
rest  imprin>m*d  for  various  terms.  Tne  execution  of 
CO.  criminals,  as  well  as  those  of  the  city,  is  a charge 
di-Tolving  on  the  vlirrifTs  of  the  latter,  but  by  an  ait 
nM»c>d  lu  lH3.'».  judges  are  empowered  to  relieve  them 
from  It. 

The  society  of  Chester  fs  particularly  good  i and  it 
serves  as  a iw»rt  of  provincial  airtrnpoiis  to  ra.anr  of  the 
lesser  gentry  of  the  surrnunditrg  country.  The  city  is 
most  pr<»lablyof  Homan  origin.  Originally  it  h.-vd  (ho 
name  of  Dera.  from  its  situation  on  the  Dee,  and  sub- 
seqnenlly  of  Cestrla.  fr<»m  its  Iwdng  a emtrum,  or  camp. 
It  was  the  head-quarters  of  tlie  2(th  loghm,  wlitch  came 
I into  Rritain  previously  to  a.o.  61 ; and  not  only  docs  the 
' flgnre  ami  constructiuu  of  the  town  attest  its  Roman 
origin,  but  fragments  of  Roman  arches  and  other 
buiwlng*  existed  down  to  a recent  jieriod,  and  prolubly 
Some  still  remain  ; and  ;»avt*mrma.  many  cvdiit,  an  altar 
Ueilicatod  to  Jupiter  Tanarus  by  the  prtmtpilui  (orin- 
(ipal  ccntnrkm)  of  the  2UTh  l••gio•t,  Jtc.  Ac.,  have  been 
dug  up.  Wra.theConq.  liestuwcd  the  title  of  tlarl  uf 
Chester,  with  sovereign  power  over  the  whole  of  ('hc- 
shlre,  on  his  nephew  Hugh  d’Avranrhes.  or  Lupus  ; ai>d 
his  successors  to  the  irlgn  of  llmry  III.  comimied  in 
tho  exercise  of  like  atitliitrhy.  In  the  last  civil  war 
Chester  vustalned  a mem«*rablc  siege  under  land  llyron, 
by  whom  it  was  ultimately  surrendered  on  hunouratde 
terms.  In  I74fi  it  was  ganrisomd  agamit  the  rretomltT, 
which  is  the  last  event  of  any  im(>ortanre  in  its  hl*t«iry. 

Raton  Mali,  the  ni.igniiiceiit  seat  of  the  Marquis  of 
Westminster,  is  about  3 m.  .S.  of  Ctjester  ; Itv  chief  ap- 
proach being  by  a triple  avenue  of  limes  extending  from 
the  end  of  the  new  (irutvenor  Ilridge  (where  (here  is  a 
(hHhlc  lod^)  to  the  prlmi|*al  front.  (Immgh  a ftark 
abounding  in  fine  forest  trees.  Tlic  strneturc  Is  an 
adaptation  of  the  pointed  eeclevlastiral  style  to  modern 
domestic  pur[HWies;  that  ofKtlward  UL,  ax  seen  in  York 
Minster,  is  chiefly  followed,  and  enibt.axuneil  shields  a'o 
profusely  dis|>ersi>d  : In  the  compaitineiiis  of  some  of  tho 
wimlows  an*  H'vcral  tint*  portraits  exi*culcd  from  car- 
toons Singleton  : amongst  others  those  of  thi*  six  (ir«t 
e.irls  of' Chester,  who  held  sovertrigu  power  previously  Ui 
tho  title  IvHiig  lic\tnw<'<l  by  lien.  111.  on  tils  eldevt  ; 
since  which  ;»eriod  it  lias  uniformly  Ireen  conferr^-d  on 
the  eldest  sons  nf  his  successors.  {J\nnanl'i  Tour  »fs 
i.  147— .‘269.  ; I'AttItr  iiwdr  i Part,  yfeporr*. 

No  fewer  than  2*t7  vols.  of  the  llarleian  Colk'ction  in  tli« 
Rrittsh  Museum  relate  to  t'hester:  they  were  collectcvl 
by  the  Hnlmr  family,  belonging  to  the  cUv.) 

Clli:sTKR-LK..sTKKL  i .avil.  of  Lngland,  co.Dur- 
ham,  near  the  Wear,  fi  m.  N.  Durltam.  I’op.  (Ih3|  ) 1.910. 
It  stands  In  a valley,  on  the  line  td  the  Roman  way  called 
Lmtine-strcct,  le;i>iiitg  to  Newcastle.  The  Saxons  called 
UCwnrcasfrr,  or  Ctiiie.igestrr,  ami  under  that  name  It  was 
the  seat  nf  the  episcu|»al  see  of  Durb.ini  for  1 1.3  j ears,  till 
its  removal  to  Durham  in  I'he  town  it  nt^srly  | m. 

in  length,  and  has  a bridge  over  the  Wear,  opened  la 
ixSI.  rhft church,  forTiierly  coih'glaie,  and  diHlicated  to 
Ki.  Mary  and  St.  Cuthltcrt,  has  a tower  surmounted  by  a 
very  fine  spire  160 ft.  high,  and  contain*  mnmiments  with 
effigies  of  memlxTS  nl  tlie  Lumley  family  from  the  Con- 

?u>*st  to  the  time  of  KUtabeth.  The  Independents  and 
’rimltlvc  and  Wesleyan  MelhodUts  have  piw«t  of  wor- 
ship. An  emiowed  school  educates  12  children.  \ 
mcchanlrs'  institute,  formt>d  in  IxvS,  is  held  in  a hand- 
some budding  errcUnl  for  the  purpose.  Copyhold  courts 
are  held  in  April  .'UkI  Nov.,  in  wIikIi  debts  under  40s.  aro 
rocoreralde ; and  petty  hmsIoiis  are  hrlii  on  altcinato 
Thursdays.  The  place  is  a station  for  receiving  votes 
at  clecUont  for  the  K.  dtv.  of  tlie  co.  The  munufacturc 
of  nails,  ropes,  and  tiles,  it  carrlcil  on  here ; but  the 
inhab.  arc  mostiv  cmphiyed  in  the  surrounding  collieries 
and  other  works,  and  in  fiimishing  provlsitms  and 
gros'cries  to  the  adjacent  divtritt.  A weekly  market 
forno'riy  held  here  lias  twllrn  Into  disuse. 

CHRS  TEKKIKLI),  a Inrr.  ami  market  town  rrf  Eng- 
land, co.  Derby,  hnrnl.  .Scanalale.  20  m.  N.  Derby.  I3n  in. 
N.W.by  W.  f.ondon.  l‘op.  ^*^31)9,775;  IkU  the  Mu- 
nlciiiat  Reform  -Art  exli'iidi-d  (lie  boundaries  of  the  tow  u. 
So  tlut  the  present  bor.  hatl,  in  IKil.  a pop.  of  6,770.  'I'he 
town,  which  is  irivguiarly  birilf.  covers  a rutuiderabl« 
extent  of  ground,  oud  is  pleasantly  situated  Iwtwccn  tiM 
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riven  RoCher  and  Hjper,  (n  the  vale  of  Scaredale.  The 
church,  a ttcAiitifnl  and  ipockmt  etUfirc  of  the  KUh  cen> 
turf,  i«  remarkabie  for  Us  crookcii  spire,  *i30ft.  high  : 
an  cirgant  aiMinlily^room  was  built  hi-rc  a few  veara 
ago,  and  near  the  (own  lx  a race  courfa',  on  which  race* 
are  anituallf  run  in  the  autumn.  “The  town  xeemi.  how- 
ever. to  be  in  a depressed  itate,  aivd  the  iohab.  are  sup- 
posed to  tte  far  from  wealthy:  there  are  nearly  100 
uninhabited  house*  in  it.  Tlu-re  are  two  or  three  manu- 
fas-tories  of  slik  ami  cotton,  but  they  are  nut  considerable. 
Just  out  of  the  bor.  tisere  are  smne  large  iron-works,  but 
they  are  not  at  work  at  prc»«'nt  ; there  U also  a blewehing 
miil  near  the  Iron-works.  The  eldof  wniree  of  support 
for  the  town  is  the  weekly  market  for  agrirultural  pro- 
duct;. which  is  well  aUendetl.”  {Municipal  Hrporl.)  It  is 
guveriieil  by  4 aldermen  and  l‘i  councillors,  btit  is  nut  di- 
vided into  wards.  The  lord  of  the  tnaiior  holds  a court 
leet  in  Oct.,  when  a constable  is  chosen;  and  .a  court 
of  record  for  the  recovery  of  debts  not  exceeding  iltV. 
Thu  putty  sesshmi  for  the  dirislcni  arc  held  bero  in  the  j 
town-hall,  on  the  ground-door  of  which  there  U a prison  j 
fur  dt'btors.  Chesterlleld  is  one  of  the  polling  places  at  , 
the  election  of  M.U.  for  the  N.  dirjslon  of  theco.  The 
town  is  lighted  under  an  art  paistd  In  |h‘.2A.  and  has  a 
nightly  watch,  raid  by  subscription.  There  are  various 
of  worship  foruiisunters,  a free  grammor-si'hool. 
ummh'd  2 Kill.,  and  funu(>rly  well  attended,  was  closed 
in  lb3i.  It  has  still,  however,  infant.  Sunday,  and  na- 
tional schools  ; several  well-endowed  alms-houses,  adit- 
pensar)',  a savings’  bank,  a mechanics'  Institute,  and  a 
literary  and  phtloMiphlc^  Institution.  TheN.  Midland 
railway  between  l>erby  and  Leeds  passes  by  Cliester- 
field.  It  gives  the  title  of  Lari  to  a branch  of  the  Stan- 
hope family.  Market-day,  Saturday.  Fairs,  Jan.  37.,  Feb. 
’J».,  first  Sat.  in  April.  May  4.,  July  4..  Sept.  'i.'i..  Nov.  28., 
Thu  par.  of  Chesterfield  includes  an  area  of  13.1G0  acres ; 
and  hail,  in  I01 , a pop.  of  10,6^. 

CHK  VIO  T HILLS,  a ridge  nf  hills  In  Cmat  Brimin. 
on  the  confines  of  Kngl.ind  and  Srotlami,  p.irtly  in  Nor- 
thumberliuid  and  partly  in  Hoxhiirghslnrc.  They  ex- 
tend from  Klrknewtoii  N.  to  Carter  Fell  on  the  S., 
where  they  unite  with  the  hills  that  stretch  across 
Dumfriesifsire  and  Calloway.  The  hill  to  which  the 
name  (Cheviot  is  uspccUlly  given,  i.s  in  Northumherl.’uxl, 
on  the  borders  of  Uoxhurglishlre,  8 m.  S.S.W.  Wouler, 
and  Is  ft.  in  height.  The  Cheviot  hills  are  mostly 
pointed,  the  sides  smooth  and  rapidly  sloping,  and  their 
liases  se|)ar.'iti*«l  by  deep  n.trrow  glens.  Tney  are  mostly 
covered  with  a close  gri*cn  sward;  but  In  a few  instances, 
as  in  tisat  of  the  Cheviot  itself,  there  are  considerable 
Iructs  nf  henth.  The.ie  hills  are  depastured  Ik  the  va- 
liuble  and  |>ecul{ar  breeil  of  sheep  called  the  Cheviots, 
now  widely  diffbii'd  over  F.iigland  and  Scotland. 

CHI.\PA  DOS  INDIOS,  a considerable  tnl.  town  of 
Mexico,  state  of  Chiapas,  advantageously  placed  in  a 
valley  nuar  (he  Tabasco.  M m.  W.N.W.  Ciudad  de  lau 
C.asas.  It  is  chielly  iiihabiteil  hy  Indians,  whence  Its 
name,  of  whom  (here  are  sakl  to  be  as  many  as  4.000 
fauiilies.  It  U the  hirgukl  town  in  the  state,  the  chief 
trade  of  which  it  engrosses.  Its  principal  export  is  log- 
wimkI.  whii'h  Is  sent  down  the  river  to  TabajK^,  on  the 
('•ulph  of  Mexico:  but  a good  deal  of  sugar  is  also  grown 
in  its  rvcighbourhiMKl.  Its  inhab.  arc  said  to  be  rich, 
i’hiaiia I’njuys  many  privileges:  it  w.xs  founded  lu  18’i7. 
{JJuiftbol'/l : Tfttiinpsim't  Xurra/..  4r<*') 

CUIAUaMONTK.  a town  of  Siedv,  prov.  Syracuse, 
cap,  cant.,  on  a hill.  1 1|  m.  N.  N.W.  Modiea.  Pop.  H,M2. 
It  Is  rugul.xrly  built,  with  broad  and  straignt  striMMs. 
From  the  Capuchin  convent  there  is  one  of  the  finest 
and  most  extensive  views  lu  Sicily.  The  environs  pro. 
ducu  g<>od  wine,  and  the  town  is  thriving. 

CHI.\  KI,  a town  of  .\utlrian  Italv.  deleg.  Brescia,  cap. 
distr..  near  the  led  Umk  of  the  Ogllo,  I&  m.  W.  by  S. 
lJre*ria.  Pop.  h,«>0,  chiefly  oeciipiwl  in  spinning  silk, 
and  tanning  leather.  'I'he  town  preserves  some  remains 
of  Us  ancient  furtificatlon«  ; and  has  a handsome  col- 
legiate. and  many  other  churches,  an  hospital,  and  a 
public  lihrarv' 

C'IM.\UoSlONTR,  a town  of  Naples,  prov.  Basilicata, 
cap.  cant.,  on  a high  monnt.'iln.  Pop.  2.2.'i0.  It  has  two 
parlih  churciit>«,  a convent,  and  a seminary.  Us  environs 

Jrotiiiei-  wiiio  <um1  silk,  and  there  is  a fine  chartreuse  about 
m.  off. 

CHIAV.AUI,  a marit.  town  of  N.  Italy,  k.  Sardinia, 
div.  fienoa.  cap.  pro?.,  at  the  head  of  the  Uxy  of  Rapallo, 
23  m.  K.S.K.  ueiioA.  Pop.  cirrk  H.fiOu  It  is  “ a handsome 
and  fiouriahing  place,  surrounded  hy  hills,  the  rich  pro- 
duce nf  which  supplies  a prufiuude  commerce.  The 
Genoese,  from  thecarllext  times, appreciating  Its  natural 
advantagi'S.  surroundol  it  with  a strong  wall, and  gave  ft 
many  prlvilegei  to  encourage  the  resort  of  merchants. 
The  town,  its  haiulsome  church,  the  Iwy.  and  the  beatu 
Uful  villas  in  the  nrlglibourh<Kxt,  deserve  attention  ; atxl, 
as  it  is  accustomi.xl  to  the  Influx  of  strangers,  the  accom- 
modations are  gixal.”  [Itnfi/,  in  Morf.  7'rne.)  It  ha«  an 
hospital  and  m.vny  fine  (Mliticcs,  nn  agrienUnral  society, 
and  several  lace  ,vnd  silk  twist  factories.  Marble  and 
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slate  are  quarrletl  In  its  neighbourhood,  and  it  h.as  a pro. 
ductive  anchor  fishery.  {nampoUt,  Ac. ) 

CHICHLS T LR.  a city,  co.,  and  pari.  bor. of  Kngl.md, 
CO.  Sussex.  SAni.  S.W.by  S.  lamdon,  14  m.  K.  hy  N.  Ports- 
mouth, and  about  Urn.  R.  from  the  extreme  N.K.  angle 
of  the  hay  or  arm  of  the  sea  called  Chichester  Harbour. 
Pop.  of  city  and  suburbs  in  1^31,  It 

is  situatcsl  on  a gentle  eminence,  sloping  in  every  >11- 
rectlon,  amidst  the  widest  part  of  the  plain  named  from  It. 
The  lotvant  (a  small  rivulet  ustully  dry  In  summer) 
boumis  it  on  the  K.  and  S.  Its  walls,  forming  a ciriirt 
of  about  m..  are  still  In  tolerablu  preservation,  witiim 
which  a mound  extends  all  round  in  the  Ruimm  fashion, 
planted  In  p-irts  with  fine  elms.  “ Chichester  is  well  built, 
lighted,  watered,  and  drained.  The  principal  streets  arc 
spacimis,  and  contain  many  very  large  houses ; and  ili« 
whole  seems  active  and  prosperous."  ( fioumlurg  Itcp<n't.) 
It  consists  ciiielly  of  four  principal  streets,  diverging  nt 
rigid  angles  from  n common  centre,  oerupied  hy  an  oi- 
Ugonal  cross,  crecteil  toward*  ihc  clow*  ot  the  1-Mh  cen- 
tury, and  said  to  be  the  must  beautiful  of  this  class  of 
stnR'lures  in  the  kingdom.  The  present  cnlhi^drol  w as 
built  In  the  i.lth  century,  on  the  she  of  an  older  one 
founded  in  IIUK.  It  is  an  Inferior  building  of  Hsc1.r«, 
partly  in  the  Norman,  and  partly  in  the  c.u'ller  pomtid 
style  ; the  tower  and  spire  (oOU  it  high)  .ve  of  the  14th 
century,  and  finely  pro|Kirtl«ncd.  There  is  also  a de- 
tached bell-tower,  of  very  massive  structure.  It  cont.iina 
many  ancient,  and  several  well-executrtl  modern  monu- 
ments by  Flaxmon : tuiumg  the  latti'r  is  one  to  th« 
memory  of  the  i>on  Collins,  a native  of  Ihe  town.  'I'iiu 
collegiate  establishineiiC  was,  from  the  first,  for  r*HniHr 
canons,  and  so  unaltered  at  the  Reformation  : it  con. 
slsts  ofA(lean,3U  prebends,  and  other eech'siastle.'doSirfrs. 
The  see  comprises  the  entire  co.  of  Sussex,  wilfi  the  ex- 
ception of  22  parishes,  which  are  {N'cullrirs  : (he  rpi^co- 
pal  palace  is  within  the  cUy  walls,  and  has  fine  gardens 
atuchud  to  it.  The  revenue  of  the  sec  .vmounted.  nt  an 
average  fd‘  the  three  years  en«ling  with  INII,  to  a 

year.  P.xcept  that  of  St.  P«ml,  which  is  a h.uidsome 
modem  structure  in  the  iminted  style,  (he  otlier 
clmrchcs  are  small  mean  buildings.  There  is  a gr.unriur 
I school,  foundid  In  14'.<7;  a blue-coat  schrKil.  founded 
! In  1702,  in  which  3S  Iwjs  are  hoar<kd,  clothed,  ami  tilu- 
cated.  The  revenue  In  |H;v^  was  i,34ki7.  a year,  and  >.i'd 
to  be  increasing  ; it  is  lirelud  to  children  of  metnl>ers  of 
the  est;U)U>hcd  church.  'Tliure  are  als«>  national  .iiul 
Lancastrian  schools  for  Ik>vs  and  girls  ; and  an  Infant 
school.  There  are  several  charitable  Institutions,  the 
most  ancient  of  which  Is  that  of  i»t.  Mary's  Ilospibd.  with 
a chapel  attacired  to  It.  The  infirmary,  onenra  in  1**27, 
is  a nandsorao  modem  building,  on  the  N.  slo|>e  just 
without  the  city.  The  other  public  Imildings  are  (ho 
guildhall,  tnwn-nall,  market-house,  and  corn  exchange  ; 
the  buildings  of  the  Mechanics’  Institute,  (‘stabliidied  in 
1820,  and  of  the  Literary  and  PhiIoM*phiral  Sttcicty  in 
1831  (both  of  which  are  fiouriahing),  and  a small 
theatre. 

There  are  no  manufactures,  the  town  principally  de- 
pending on  the  surrounding  .agricultural  district.  Market- 
days  \N  ednesday  and  Saturday  ; the  former  for  eurn.  the 
latter  for  general  prov  isions : an  important  rattle-market 
is  held  every  second  Wednesday  ; and  4 large  cattle  and 
horse  fairs,  May  4.,  Whit-Monday,  (b't.  10.  and  30.  The 
transit  of  corn  through  the  tow  n to  the  metropolis  and  to 
the  W.  of  Enghind  is  also  cmisiderable.  The  harl>our  U 
rather  dlfflnilt  or  access  ; but  at  spring-tides  vessei*  of 
170  or  iHO  tuns  reach  the  quay,  attout  l|  in.  below  the 
town ; but  its  cmnmnnlcation  with  the  sea  is  kept  up 
by  the  Arundel  and  Portsmouth  Cana),  a branch  from 
which  U carried  to  the  city.  It  is  divided  into  two 
wards,  and  governed  by  a mayor,  <>  aldennen,  and  18 
counsellors.  Chlchc*ter  has  retiimeit  2 mem.  to  the  H. 
of  C.  fyom  the  S3d  of  Fdw.  1.  Previously  to  the  Reform 
Act  the  franehlie  was  vested  In  the  conmration  and  free- 
men and  scot  and  lot  payers  wiibin  the  l>ur.  The  Bntmd* 
ary  Art  exleudwl  the  limits  of  the  pari.  bor..  which  is 
iJentica!  with  the  municipal  bor.,  so  as  to  en}brA('e  the 
suburlj*.  Niunlk-rnf  inf.  houses,  in  IH31,  ft'iO.  Registered 
electors,  in  1837-38,  8H4.  Average  expenditure  on  .ic. 
count  of  the  poor,  about  2.80Uf.  a year.  Annual  v.lliie  of 
real  property.  In  Ih|\  22,bl.V,  ChichiMtcr  is  sup{>o«-d  to 
occupy  the  site  of  the  of  tl»e  Roman  period.  It 

wasaestrnyed  by  Klla  in  the  .1th  century,  and  restorc«I  by 
his  son  Cisso,  wnence  ttte  name.  .Some  additional  import- 
ance was  given  tu  it  by  the  removal  of  the  mx:  from  Netsr.l 
thither,  aller  the  Conquest.  It  gives  the  title  of  carl  to  Ihe 
IVIhom  family.  There  are  annual  rare*  at  floodw-*^ 
Pork,  the  Duke  of  Richmond's  scat.  In  the  immediate 
vicinity.  ( Past  and  Present  Stettf  <tf  Chichestrr,  tfC.  8vo. ; 
Reports uf  MunJetpat  aad  R.mndary  Cot'nnissiunert.  Ac.) 

CHIC.ACOLli  or  flCAl'Ol.I’,  an  Inl.  town  of  llin- 
dostan,  formerly  the  ran.  of  the  N.  Clrcar  of  same  name, 
on  the  high  N . Inink  of  tne  river  Chlraeole,  4 in.  N.W.  Ihe 
bay  <if  Ih'ngal.'and  fit  m.  N.K.  Vir.vjr.vpalam.  It  is  nl 
rooskletabl**  >lio.  but  Irrccnierly  built,  tn  iuga  collevlli  ii 
of  all  sorts  of  huusv's  and  hms.  R coidoitu  some  ucot 
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RumpMn  temriii,  irTerat  larirr  tMMrt,  tnd  numeroai 
rai>Mme«  and  utbcr  Muhamminlan  bulldingi. 

CIIICLANA,  a town  of  SpiiJn.  Aodaluala.  12m.  S.E. 
Cadiz.  Pop.  7,000.  It  iz  aituated  between  two  hillt 
on  ooe  of  which  are  the  ruina  of  an  ancient  Moor* 
iah  castle ; has  9 churches,  9 convents,  an  hospital,  a 
workhouse  belonging  to  Cadis,  a theatre,  ana  some 
good  private  houses.  It  is  much  resorted  to  by  the 
wealthy  classes  of  Cadis,  who  have  here  country  real* 
deuces  and  pleasure  grounds.  The  ad)olning  hdghls 
command  a line  view  of  Cadis  and  its  bay.  the  isle  of 
l.eoD.  Ac.  on  one  aide ; and,  on  the  other,  the  ancient 
city  of  Medina  Sidonia,  and  the  J^aina  of  Andalusia,  to* 
wairaa  Algrslras  and  Gibraltar.  The  battle  of  Barotsa, 
in  which,  after  an  obstinate  engagement,  tho  Angles 
Spanish  army  under  Sir  Thomas  Graham  (Lord  Lyne- 
dock)  defeatra  a French  force  under  Marshal  Vi^r. 
was  fought,  a few  m.  S.  from  ChicUna,  oo  the  hih  of 
March.  |H||. 

CllIKRl  (an.  Correa  Po/ds/Zd),  an  int.  town  of  K. 
Italy,  k.  Sardinia,  div.  Turin,  can.  mand..  on  the  decli* 
vity  of  a vlne*clad  hill.  9 m.  S.B.Tuiin.  Pop. 10.000.?  It 
is  well  built,  has  four  handsome  squares,  and  a collegiate 
ehurrh  said  to  hare  been  originally  a temple  of  Minerva. 
Aa  fortress.  I*a  Kochetta,  was  destroyed  In  the  1 0th  ren* 
tury.  It  hu  some  cotton  and  linen  thread  and  woollen- 
ckxh  factories. 

CIIIKTI,  a city  of  Naples,  prov.  Abniszo  Citra,  of 
which  it  is  the  cap.,  on  the  narrow  crest  of  a range  of 
hills,  on  the  right  bank  nf  tlie  Pescara,  alwut  10  m.  from 
the  AdriaUc,  Ist.di*’  19*  N.,  long.  U=>  ly  K.  Pop.  I3.7U3. 
Streets  generally  narrow  and  crooked,  and  in  many  parts 
dark  and  dirty  ; but  the  houses  and  sho|>s  are  gom,  and 
approach  nearer  to  the  standard  of  the  metropolis  than 
those  of  most  provincial  towns.  It  has  a large  cathe- 
dral. and  4 other  churches ; a lyceum.  or  college : a large 
•emlnarv ; numerous  convents ; a socictv  of  agriculture, 
arts,  ana  commerce;  an  hospital ; a worahouse ; a mout- 
and  a handjsome  theatre.  It  is  the  seat  of  an 
archbishopric,  of  the  civil  and  criminal  tribunals  of  the 
prov. ; ana  has  manuCicturcs  of  woollens,  silks,  Ac.  The 
surrounding  country  is  well  cultivated  and  fertile,  and 
the  population  hare  an  appenranre  of  ease,  cheerfulness, 
and  activity.  The  Abb^  Galiani  was  a native  of  Chieti, 
having  been  bom  here  in  17ih.  PerhaiH  no  foreigner 
ever  obtained  a more  perfect  mastery  over  the  French 
language.  VulUire  said  nf  his  famous  DialofUft  twr  U 
Opiwmcrcc  dt$  Bh't,  published  In  1770.  — **  II  semble  que 
Platnu  rt  Moliire  se  soient  rcunis  pour  composer  cet 
ouvrage.” 

Chieti  Is  verr  ancient,  being  built  on  the  site  of  Tro/c, 
the  capital  of  the  small  but  not  unimportant  tribe  of  the 
ii/oruretJif.  All  arcounti  agree  in  describing  Tcate  as 
large,  }>npulnus,  and  worthy  nf  being  ranked  among  the 
diiiingulsbcd  cities  of  Italy.  SUius  Italicus  calls  it 
Mrtgnwm  et  CUtrum.  And  the  remains  of  a theatre  of 
considerable  dimensions,  a large  public  ediflee,  two  tem- 
ples. a gateway  and  Mosaic  |iavrmrnt,  with  numerous 
toins  and  inscriptions,  evince  its  ancient  magnitude  and 
.mportanre.  {Uri  Rt  />«c  Sicilit,  11.  333.;  CVaacis's 
-Akntxxi,  il.  .V  ; Cramrr'a  Aneimt  Italjf,  H.  340.) 

CHIHUAHUA,  a city  of  »!eaico.  lUto  of  Chihua* 
hua.  of  which  It  is  the  cap.;  740  m.  N.N.W.  Mexico, 
490  m.  K.  GiMymas,  and  ftOOm.  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Ilio  Grande  del  Norte  : lat.  2^^  47'  N..  long.  107®  30'  W. 
It  is  situated  In  an  arid  plain,  on  a rivulet  which  falls  Into 
an  affluent  of  the  Kio  Grande.  Pop.  at  one  period  said 
to  have  been  70.000;  In  IWS.  11.600;  In  1A3.\  liooa 
Streets  regular ; houses  well  built  and  well  supplied  with 
water,  conveyed  to  it  by  an  aqueduct  3 m.  long.  Tbe 
cathedral,  a very  large  and  hlghlr  ornamented  structure, 
was  erected  at  an  expense  ori..^u).000  doll.,  raised  by  a 
duty  on  tbe  produce  of  the  adjoining  mines.  (PiktA 
*i^e  state  congress  meets  here  in  a neat  buildli^  Each 
deputy  receives  on  annual  salary  nr3..Vi0doll.  The  town 
is  chiefly  maintained  hy  supplying  necessaries  to  the  sur* 
rounding  mining  districts  ; and  latterly  from  bcinga  depAt 
for  KOfMU  to  and  from  Guaymas.  Charcoal  is  conveyed 
thither  for  the  mines  and  domestic  purposes  from  a dis- 
tance of30  loaguea  There  are  several  Urge  monasteries 
111  the  town  ; but  they  are  much  diminished  In  their  In- 
come and  in  the  splcimour  of  their  buildings  and  estab* 
lUhments  since  the  revolution.  The  country  surrounding 
the  citv  is  occupied  hy  extensive  haciendas,  or  farms,  in 
which  large  herds  nf  mules,  homed  cattle,  and  sheep,  are 
)a«tured.  But.  notwithitanding  the  great  capabilities  of 
the  soil,  agriculture  Is  in  a very  depressed  state,  the  mines 
iHdng  the  great  objects  of  attention.  Of  these  the  most 
celchraU'd  for  the  quantity  of  the  precious  metals  drawn 
fnim  It,  is  Kl  Parral,  In  the  H.K.  part  nf  the  state;  but 
il  is  iM>w  In  so  diUpIdatrd  a condition,  that  the  amount 
of  capital  requirea  to  re-establish  it  Is  too  great  to 
justlfv  a well-grosinded  expectation  of  its  returns  beitig 
sufllcicnl  to  repay  the  ontUy.  Batopilas,  90  leapies  W. 
of  Parras,  once  ooe  of  the  most  productive  of  the  Mexican 
mine*  — a tingle  mast  of  pure  silver  srelghlng  426  lbs. 
barlug  been  found  In  it  — is  but  feebly  worked.  One  of  its 
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veins  was  discovered  bv  an  Indian,  who.  on  swimming 
across  a branch  of  the  Kio  del  Furrte  alter  a flood,  imt- 
ceived  the  crest  ofa  rich  lode  laid  lure  by  the  force  of 
the  current,  the  greatest  part  pure  silver,  snarkliug  in 
the  sun.  Santa  Eulalia  in  the  E.  has  long  been  aban- 
doned. The  mine  of  Mordos.  near  BatopUas,  was  du* 
covered  in  1996  by  two  Indians,  brothers,  to  one  of  whom 
a little  maize  to  make  turttllas  had  been  refused  on  credit 
the  evening  before.  In  two  months  they  extracted  from 
It  ore  of  the  value  of  270.(XX)  doU.  The  mine  of  Jesus 
Maria  was  discovered  in  1h22.  and  nearly  abimdoiied 
shortiv  after,  oo  account  of  the  dilHculty  of  procuring 
provisions  azxl  oUicr  requisites.  It  Is  situated  near  tbo 
summit  of  a mountalu,  and  Is  consequently  extremely 
cold  in  winter,  the  surrounding  ridges  Iwing  covered  w ith 
snow  : the  village  is  in  a tem|ierate  valley,  highly  ca|>a- 
ble  of  agricultural  improvement.  AH  the  lodes  nnar  the 
surface  contain  a considerable  quantity  of  gold,  which  dl* 
mlni^es  acconling  to  the  dejiUi,  while  that  of  silver 
increases  proportionally.  The  Immediate  vicinity  aboumis 
with  vcbis  forming  a circle,  of  which  the  village  is  the 
cciitre.  The  pop.  of  the  plain  country  is  almust  whuUy 
of  European  descent,  the  natives  having  retired  before 
thorn  into  the  mountainous  recesses  ot  the  Bolton  do 
Mapimi.  Their  principal  tribes  are  tbe  Apaches.  Coman- 
chrs,  and  Chichlroeques.  Major  Pike  says,  that  the  rur* 
ruptioti  of  morals  Is  universal ; which  is  only  what  might 
have  been  expected  from  the  gambling  nature  of  the  pur- 
suits in  which  most  part  of  tbe  people  is  engaged ; tho 
great  fortunes  suddenly  made  by  some,  and  the  povertr 
of  the  great  mass  of  the  population  ; tbe  Ignorani'c  of  ul 
classes ; and  the  deliasing  influence  of  the  established 
religion,  'llie  other  mure  remarkable  towns  In  the  statu 
arc  San  Bartolomeo,  a great  mart  for  the  inland  trailo 
with  the  surrounding  districts  ; El  Parral.  near  the  mine 
of  the  same  name,  formerly  verv  populous,  but  now  rem- 
talning  but  7.00U  (nhab. ; and  Parras,  a small  town  sur- 
rounded with  vineyards,  near  a lake  of  the  same  name. 
{Humboldt ; IVarifi  Merico  i»  1x27  ; Pike's  Rtploralorp 
TraweU  : Hard's  Ti-apeU  in  Mexico. ) 

CHILI,  or  CHILE,  an  Indcp.  state  of  8.  America, 
In  the  S.W.  part  of  that  continent,  consisting  ofa  long 
and  comparatively  narrow  strip  of  country  between  tiie 
Andes  and  tbe  ocean,  extrndlng  fniin  lat.  2.^^  to  43^ 
S.,  and  between  long.  7tP  and  \V.  ; having  N.  tho 
southern  extremity  of  Bolivia.  K.  the  terrll.  of  l-a  Phnta, 
S.K.  andS.  Patagonia  ar»d  tbe  Gulpb  ufAncud.and  Strait 
of  Chacao  (which  separate  it  from  the  .Archlpclagn  of 
Chiloc).  and  W.  the  Padfle.  I-cngtli,  N.  to  8.,  I.tdu  m. ; 
average  breadth  between  I Ml  and  I2U  m.  Asea.  with 
Chiloe.  perhaps  nearly  ISO.lXX)  sq.  m.  I’op.  Ixas  at  dif- 
ferent times  been  variously  estimated  from  ab«>ut  600, (kKI, 

( Mier$,  S(C.),  to  I ,.Vi0.00(*  ( American  .Hmamu-,  1X40),  bttt 
1,200.0(10  it  probably  not  far  from  the  mark.  This  ex- 
tent of  territory,  however,  includes  the  country  of  tho 
AraucanUnt.  extending  bt'tween  lat.  37^  and  39^  bo* 
H.,  and  inhabited  by  a race  of  people  never  subdued  by 
Europeans,  for  which  a deduction  of  2N.01K)  sq.  m.  from 
the  above  area  must  bo  made.  The  provs.  under  tho 
Chilian  government,  their  extent,  pop.,  Ac.,  mav  bo 
thus  estimated  In  the  absence  of'  anv  recent  othrinl 
statements  — on  the  authority  of  Pocpplg,  tlic  Weimar 
and  American  Almanacks,  the  Gcog.  Journ.,  Sec. 
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Besides  these  territories,  the  islands  of  Juan-Femandez, 
Mucha,  and  tome  others  In  the  Pacific  belong  to  Chile. 

7'o;KigrimAg.— The  countnr  rises  successively  from 
the  coast  to  the  Great  (‘ordillcra  of  the  Andes ; Imt  not 
by  a number  of  successive  terraces  running  jv»r.vncl  to 
wh  other  and  to  the  se.x,  cxeejtt  in  the  N.  “ KIsew  here, 
tbe  surface,"  as  Mr.  Miers  says.  **  it  not  fonnnl  bv  a 
series  of  table  heights,  reaching  fyom  the  sea  to  the  foot 
of  the  Cordillera ; but  It  is  a broad  exnandoo  of  the 
mountainous  Andes,  which  spreads  forth  its  ramitica- 
tions  from  the  central  longitudinal  ridge  towards  the 
sea,  diminishing  ruotlnually,  but  irregtiiHrly.  till  they 
reach  the  ocean.  , . . These  mountain  branches  are  of 
cousiderabte  height,  bring  seldom  less  than  I.OfX)  ft., 
and  more  generally  2.000  fl.  alwvo  the  iKiltom  nf  the 
valleys  which  intersect  them  : it  may,  therefore,  be  rea- 
dily conceived  that  there  Is  but  little  level  country  bc- 

* Tlw  smoantt  msrted  (has,  are  Uw  pop-  of  tbe  S.  peoTt-  In  1X^7. 
sccordii^  l»  Pueppig. 
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Ivrm  (h*  imallrr  brar>ctiet  of  thn4>  rbAlnt ; Uk*  more 
valualile  portlonftwcre  formed  bf  the  bed*  of  the  river* 
now  rompanttively  froall,  altbmi^h  there  ii  evidence  of 
their  having  been  once  the  ruiir*rs  of  greater  ttream*. 
Home  of  those  va)]e}-i  pment  broad  expansions  of  sur- 
face. iuch,  by  way  of  iiuistration,  as  that  portion  of  the 
country  calM  the  Valtt*}*  uf  Aconcagua.  These  are  the 
patches  which  constitute  the  hoest  and  boasted  portions 
of  the  middle  portion  of  Chile."  ( Trtn.  in  ChiU, 

ftf..  1.378,371k) 

The  Great  Cordillera  of  the  Andes  has  in  .S.  Chile  a 
mean  elevation  of  13.000  or  14,000  ft.  above  the  Irn  l uf 
the  ocean  ; but  it  presents  many  peaks  which  rise  tu  a 
considerably  greater  height.  l^cse  peaks,  mutt  of 
which  are  volcanic,  Itcgln  tu  be  numerous  beyond  lat. 
80^,  and  increase  In  number  as  we  proceed  farther  S. 
The  prlnctpaJ  one  is  that  of  Aconca^a,  about  lat.  32^ 
lO',  which  has  been  proved  to  l»e  at  least  23.21X)  ft.  in 
height  {i'apt.  Fitxroy$  Paptr  in  (ifog.  Jovrn.,  rlL  143.), 
and  thereiore  ranks  thinl  among  the  mountains  of  S. 
America.  At  intervais  It  1*  an  active  vpicaiio.  N,  of 
33"^  30'  the  Cordillera  is  divided  Into  two  separate 
ranges,  enclosing  the  immense  valley  of  UinaUaU,  so 
celebrated  for  its  mineral  riches,  and  other  valley*.  The 
princip.ll  road  across  the  Andes  .—  fhitn  Santiago  and 
Che  Vale  of  Aconcagua  to  Menduta  — crosses  I’sfUUata  ; 
several  other  pasM*s  from  (.’hill  into  the  La  Plata  ter- 
ritories exist  farther  S.  (.Vf*  Aj«i>m.)  Between  the  rami- 
fications of  the  mountain  chains  ami  the  M*a  some  small 
plains  Hoe  the  coast  The  shores  are  mostly  high,  steep, 
and  rocky,  as  Is  general  along  the  whole  of  the  NV,  roast 
of  S.  America.  They  have  almost  everywhere,  bowerer, 
deep  water  near  them,  and  there  are  manv  tolerable 
harbours,  the  best  being  those  of  Valdivia,  Concepcion. 
Valparaiso,  and  Cnqulmbn,  chough  some  are  safe  only 
during  certain  seasons  of  the  year.  The  rivers  of  the 
middle  and  provs.  are  sufticientiy  numerous,  but  they 
are  all  small.  The  N.  part  of  the  country  it  scarcely 
watered  by  any;  and  " from  Maypo  to  Atacama,  a distance 
of  1.000  gt*og.  m„  all  the  rivers  and  streams  together 
would  not  form  so  considerable  a bo<1v  of  water  as  that 
with  which  the  Rhone  enters  the  l.aae  of  Geneva,  nr 
as  that  of  the  Thames  at  Staines."  iSt'kmidtnuyrr's 
Trar.  p.  2H.)  The  river*  ret.iln  pretty  much  the  same 
quantity  of  water  throughout  the  year : they  are  nut 
augmented  much  at  any  particular  season  by  the  melting 
of  the  snows,  since,  while  in  the  summer  the  snow  on  (he 
upper  mountain  range*  melts,  that  on  the  lower  heights 
Uqueflet  even  In  the  winter.  Ther  are  generally  unlit 
for  the  pbrnosew  of  trade.  In  the  N.  there  is  no  strciim 
navigable  fur  laden  boat*  for  more  than  6 m.  Inlatul : In 
the  middle  provs.  the  Maulc  is  the  onlv  one  which  brlgi 
of  ISO  tons  burden  can  enter  at  high  ti^,  and  these  can- 
not ascend  far  ; and  in  the  S.  the  CallacalU,  nr  river  of 
Vahlivia,  Is  the  only  one  capable  of  being  entered  with 
safety  by  ships  carrying  (>0  guns.  Some  lakes,  or  ratiier 
lagunet,  are  M;a(trrc<l  over  the  country:  they  are  most 
numerous  In  (be  S..  and  in  the  prov.  of  Valdivia  and  in 
Araucaiila  are  bf  some  lice.  A few  are  GO  or  70  m.  In 
drciimferetice. 

Chmuit  is  equable  and  healthy:  epidemic  diseases 
arc  rare.  The  Interior  is  hotter  than  Uie  coast : io  the 
former,  during  Jan.  and  Feb.,  the  tliermumeter  often 
rises  to  and  Fahr.  in  the  shade ; on  (he  latter, 
at  the  same  se.-L«on.  It  rises  (n  about  in  the  day. 
and  sinks  to  7V°  or  VP  in  the  night.  At  Santiago  the 
mean  summer  heat  IVom  l)ecemiM-r  to  March  at  mid* 
day  is  about  84|*'.  and  at  night  A cool  and  ide«- 
sant  breese  arises  at  sunset.  Winter  begins  In  June. 
No  snow  falls  on  the  coast,  and  frost  is  rare;  on  the 
Andes  the  snows  remain  from  June  to  November. 
About  April  the  rains  set  in.  and  fall  at  intervals  till 
Aug. : but  this  Is  only  in  the  S.  provs.  N.  of  Santiago 
the  rainy  season  Is  limited  to  a few  occasional  showers, 
and  in  the  arid  prov.  of  f'oipiimho  no  rain  whatever  fails, 
tfae  want  of  it  being  (vcrasionally  lupplievl  by  heavy  night 
daws.  The  N-  provs.  being  at  a distance  from  tne  vol- 
canoes of  the  (N>rdi1lera,  which  apiwrntly  act  as  safetr- 
▼atve*.  are  es|iccially  subject  to  eartbqtudtes.  Shocks 
are  felt  in  some  parts  ahnovt  daily;  and  the  country  is 
continually  desol.ited  by  tliein.  lO  |M|9  the  town  of 
CopUpo  was  totally  destroyed  ; and  in  IN15  fonceprion, 
ana  other  towns  on  the  rtwut  in  the  middle  provs..  were 
nearly  ruined  by  an  rarthquakc.  (.Vfcrs.  i. 37k— 31*9; 
SdkmidiMtTfrr.  p.  Vt , {kc.  : Campbt  U't  6Vog.  Juttm.  vol. 
vl. ; MoUna  : I oblige  t}f  the  Adttnture  and  Beoglf, 

Georgy,  hiinrrnis.  Suit,  Ac.  — According  to  Schmidt- 
meyrr,  tne  high  chain  of  tlie  Ando*  Is  chudy  crimposcd 
uf  argillaceous  schist,  while  tlic  lower  chains  and  moun- 
tain groups  are  princi)wlly  gMnite.  Slenitic.  bas.Utic. 
and  felspar  pr>rpnyrii>s,  serp«-ntliu’s  of  various  colours, 
quarts,  hornblen<{c  aiul  otln'r  slates,  pudding-stone, 
^rpsum.  alsumd  in  the  runiillera.  and  fine  statuary 
marble  Is  said  to  abound  in  the  departmrid  of  Copiapo. 
Chill  is  extremely  rich  in  metals  : silver  is  found  there  at 
a greater  elevation  than  any  other  metal ; it  is  also  met 
wiib  in  the  vaBrys  or  buwU  in  the  lower  ranges,  but,  ge- 


T>er.-dly  speaking.  Its  quantity  decreases  in  proportion  to 
its  distance  fyotn  the  Amies,  (iold  is  most  frequently  si- 
tuated at  a much  lets  elevation  than  silver;  It  is  found 
chieriy  h)  the  ••bowls."  and  perhaps  few  of  the  lower 
mountain  ranges  throtighout  Chili  are  without  It.  Most, 
or  perhaps  all  the  rivers,  wash  down  gold.  The  copcHT 
mines  are  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  national  wealth. 
I^ad  and  iron  are  found  in  abundance,  but  neither  Is 
much  sought  after.  Zinc,  antimony,  manganese,  arsenic, 
tin.  sulphar  so  pure  as  not  to  require  refining,  alum.  salt, 
and  nitre,  are  plentiful.  (!oal  mines  have  been  opened 
near  Cnncrpcion  : the  coal  improves  with  the  depth  of 
the  mine,  and  has  already  became  a considerable  article 
of  tradeaiMl  consumption  at  Valparaiso.  The  soil  of  the 
N.  provs.  IS  sandy  aM  saline : and  in  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Miers.  not  1-SOth  part  of  the  N.  half  of  (Thilt  can  ever  be 
cviUiratod.  Some  of  the  valleys  in  the  central  provs.,  as 
that  of  Aconcagua,  present  broad  and  fertile  ex)>ansions 
of  surface,  and  others,  being  considerably  inclined,  admit 
of  irrigation  wherever  water  ran  be  procured  ; but  the 
hilly  parts,  being  drUd  and  parched  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  year,  are  incapable  of  culture.  S.  of  the  river 
Maule,  however,  the  proportion  of  cultivable  land  it 
larger,  the  soil  brv'oming  progressively  more  stiff  and 
loamy.  (.VfVr*;  Sfkmtdtmcpar.') 

Vrgrtabif  Producu.  —Fertility  increases  in  proportion 
as  we  proceed  S.  Cant.  Basil  Hall  obseives:  "At 
Concepcion,  in  the  S.  oi  Chili,  the  eye  is  delighted  with 
(he  richest  and  most  luxuriant  foliage:  at  V«l{iansiso, 
which  lies  between  tOO  and  200  m.  farther  N'..  the  hills 
are  poorly  clad  with  a stunted  brushwood,  and  a fkint 
attempt  at  gross,  the  ground  looking  everywhere  starved 
and  naked : nt  Coquimbo  even  this  brviihwivod  1*  gone, 
and  nothing  it  left  to  supply  Hs  place  but  a wretched  sort 
of  prickly  pear  bush,  and  a scanty  sprinkling  of  wiry 
grasses.  At  Guasco,  there  is  not  a (race  of  vegetation  to 
be  seen,  all  the  hills  and  plains  being  covered  with  (tare 
sand,  excepting  where  the  little  solitary  stream  of  water, 
caus^  by  the  melting  of  the  snow  amongst  the  Andes, 
gives  animation  to  the  channel  which  conducts  it  to  the 
sea.  The  respective  lalliudcsof  these  place*  are  37^.  3^, 
30^,  and  (Hair$  Extracts  /rvm  a Journal,  in 

Consiatde’s  '/isc.  Hi.  9.  10.)  Fxtensive  forests  cover 
Araticania  and  the  S.  provs.  The  fi.'mkiof  the  Andes 
olio  exhibit  a profuse  rrgetatiou.  The  Mimosa  /amc^ 
siana  floiirlihe*  over  most  of  the  country,  and  the  algarnb 
is  nearly  as  common.  The  quUlai,  tl^e  ttark  of  wiiirh 
produces  a natural  soap,  is  brought  to  (he  towns  os 
an  article  of  trade  ; laurels,  myrtles,  cypresses,  and  Uher 
evergreens,  grow  to  such  a size  as  to  be  highly  useful  tor 
their  timber.  Most  Fumpean  fruits  flourish,  but  troni- 
cal  plant*  are  few.  Schrnldtmeyer  observe*,  that  (tie 
numerous  groves  of  palm  and  cinnamon  trees,  spoken  of 
by  Molina,  have  disappeared  since  his  time.  Cnili  pro- 
duces many  hard  wntids,  which,  in  a great  measure,  su- 
persede the  tuc  of  iron  In  (he  counti^;  and  Mr.  Miers 
says  that  " the  herbaceous  plants  and  fluwers  are  so  rlcli, 
various,  Iteautlfiil,  and  novel,  that  to  a botanist  no  treat 
cam  be  greater  than  a journey  through  the  t'ordiUeni." 

— The  cognar  or  puma,  the  jaguar,  llama, 
guanaco,  numerous  monkry-s,  and  other  wild  aniroals 
ctrmmon  to  this  continent,  inhabit  Chili.  A kind  of 
beaver  U'oiior  huidihriut)  frequent*  the  rivers,  and  the 
chinckiUa  abounds  In  the  desert  country  of  the  N.  ; 
both  are  hunted  for  their  fur,  which  is  much  prixed. 
The  great  condor,  several  vultures,  pelicans,  ana  many 
other  water  fowl,  flocks  of  parrots,  parroquets.  kc.,  are 
among  the  birds  ; whales,  dol;^iins,  cod,  pilchards.  Ac., 
are  caught  around  the  coasts.  The  skunk,  which,  when 

rsued.  emits  an  Intolerable  odour,  is  a native  of  Chill ; 

t in  tAher  re*y>ects  this  country  enjoys  a singular  free- 
dom from  annoying  or  venomous  qiuuirupeds,  noxioiu 
Hiiects.  reptiles,  Ac.  {Miers,  vol.i.;  ScktnidUHejfer ; 
Malte-BruHf  Uict.O^og.y 

Agricuiture  and  Cattle  breeding, —■  The  climate  and 
Soil  of  the  S.  and  cmirol  parts  of  C’hlli  are  hlgiily  suit- 
able for  the  cultun*  of  Furopesn  grains.  S.  of  lait.  3«^, 
the  limit  at  w hich  they  cease  to  attain  perfection.  varir'S 
from  8.7W  to  A.vnn  ft.  above  the  ocean  (/'o»7>p»g);  but 
at  the  height  of  3,000  ft.  the  harvests  are  extrcn^cly  good. 
Only  the  middle  provs..  however,  produce  sufRrient  com 
for  exportation,  after  supplying  the  wants  of  their  in- 
hab.  Aconcagua  is  by  far  the  bnt  cultivated  prov..  and 
that  which  ex|>ort*  most  corn.  It*  produce  go*-*  chiefly 
to  the  market  of  Valparaiso.  Wheat  is  ilir  staple,  and  in 
the  N.  almost  the  only  grain  cultivated.  Barley  is  grown 
in  the  8.  ; maize,  buckwheat,  and  oats  are  but  little 
raised,  and  rye  is  unknown.  Kldn^  beans  are  ex- 
ported to  Peru,  and  occasionally  to  Brasil ; all  kinds 
of  pulse  are  common  ; and  potatoes  are  extensively  cul- 
ttvoled,  though  they  fail  in  imvour.  Culinary  vegrtabit-s 
are  raised,  especially  near  the  towns.  Water  melona 
are  very  flne,  and  gourds  of  a good  flavour  are  pro 
duced  in  great  abuoMnee ; the  latter  an*  appendages  to 
everv  Chilian  dish  of  boiled  meat.  R<*od 

qiialitv  is  grown  chiefly  In  Aconcagua.  The  siigar- 
rane  has  bran  tried,  but  does  not  succeed  Rice  ozmS 
‘1  ‘1 
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c.\cAo  arc  tmportcJ.  At  there  are  i«Tmc  ftood 

fafiU-nf:  in  Aconcagtu  pror.  Uio  »lnrjrartJ»  aui)  oUvo 
Krouncit  mi  atHiniiann*  of  k<mm1  fruit ; ami  in  that  of 
t’oncrjK-iim,  which  w;i*  mico  ccli  l»rat«Ki  f«»r  Its  w ine.  tljR 
rincyards  ara  Kill  cxttii-lre,  and  the  |itra|K-«  finr>(U> 
vn;ir«d.  Klsvirhorc,  according  to  I^H*ppl^  (/fr/M*  in 
Ckili,  I.  I'iA— I27.)i  orchnnl  and  garden  cuUtva* 
tlun  U in  the  back-trruuml.  The  olive  crops  are  gc»od. 
but  the  oil  is  rviiu-d  by  a b<id  tnotie  <if  treatment,  and 
rendered  unfit  for  Kuropcuu  markets.  Little  rare  is 
taken  in  the  culture  of  corn.  Tlio  art  of  agilcuUure  is 
greatly  in  arrear.  The  plough,  which  is  e»cf)wi»^r® 
alike  througlioiii  the  country,  consists  of  only  a part  of 
the  (nitik  of  a tree,  with  a crooked  branch  which  st'rvet 
at  a IuukIIc,  the  fiwcparl  of  tlie  trunk  being  werlge- 
thaped,  and  having  n-uletl  to  it  **  a somewhat  pointeit 
hat  pi, me  of  Inm,  which  performs  the  neeeisary  operation 
of  cuuUrr  and  sh.-trc.  neitiicr  of  which  were  crer  heard 
of  by  tlw  naltvcs.”  (.i/f'ers.)  The  yoke  is  fosteni'd  not  to 
the  shoulders,  but  to  the  horns,  of  tlw*  oxen,  accurding  to 
the  apprute«l  ancient  Spanish  method.  The  substmitc 
fur  a narrow  U a lie.ip  of  bushes  weighed  down  with 
stones  : the  turning  up  of  the  soil  by  spade  digging,  and 
th(*  n«4>  of  the  English  hot'  arc  unkniiwn  ; and  what  little 
weeding  Is  practitcnl  is  pcrformesl  by  the  hand  or  the 
ut  a tht  i’p.  And  those  miscratde  expeillcnu 
are  resorlod  to  wrliilc  iron  exists  in  profnilon  in  the 
c.’untry.  and  furnaces  are  cun$taatly  at  work  f I,ands 
are  cultivated  until  worn  out,  wlili  the  interval  of  a 
fallow  every  4 or  5 years : no  mamire  is  used.  The  pro* 
duktivem>s«  of  (he  soil  iu  ChiU  apfK-ars  tu  have  been  fur* 
mcrlyinurh  overrattxl.  Mr.  Miers observes,  that  a pk'co 
of  ground  rccmtlr  cleared  may  produce  to  iht  extenl 
lOik  or  even  300  during  the  first  year  ; but  such  l.mt£i 
are  now  scarce  In  (he  rultlvated  parts  of  t'hili ; “ and  the 
average  of  the  wheat  litdd*  may  tx*  from  8 In  13.  or  of  the 
l•«1tt  cm|«.  from  13  to  ‘itlfulJ.  (.'/rers,  1.  3TI.)  Heaping 
Is  perAirmed  hr  means  of  a rough  sickle ; and  (he  rum.  In 
quaaUtie*  of  afxuit  lODor  IViquarters  at  a time,  thrashed 
out  in  a hard  dry  spot  of  ground,  br  being  gallo|>ed  over 
by  horses.  It  Is  then  generally  leh  In  the  oijcu  air  for 
aiiiiie  tniMiths,  iwt  being  huiui*d  till  the  rainy  season 
begins. 

Few  farms  are  wholly  arable,  and  such  as  arc  so  are 
small  and  sUuatrxl  in  narrow  vnlieys.  Tattle  brMxtiiig  is 
(it«  most  impuitant  branch  of  rur.-d  induvtry.  In  the 
middle  proTS.  the  Aot’n mfiu,  nr  farms,  ftHxl  often  from 
lO.UK)  to  L^.t‘00  head  of  c^tle,  in  some  cases  as  many  as 
^i.rKio  ( Add  on  the  smallest  gr.uing  (hrms  ft’om  4,i>0U  to 
fi.O'K)  he.id  are  reared.  Thu  black  cattle  in  so.ne  parts 
are  strong  and  Umy,  but  in  the  N.  small:  they  arc 
dull,  and  neither  the  b<x‘f  nor  milk  (hey  yield  is  very 
The  horses  of  Santiago  are  said  tu  be  excellent, 
well  broken,  aittl  mote  dtK'ile  th.in  (iioso  of  liiienus 
Ayres.  Those  of  the  country  generally  are  well  made, 
arid  gallop,  though  they  do  not  trot,  well.  SchrnUlimeyer 
says  ( 7*rae.  p.  '.-J.  > th.«t  tliey  arc  " so  strong  and  h.irdy  os 
to  be  able  to  carry  tiu-ir  riders  above  Mjii;.  a d.iy  at  a gal- 
lop, with  very  little  n.>vt.  and  no  other  food  than  lucerne 
g>'4vi  I " The  mules  and  as*es  are  t>f  a good  sise.  hardy 
and  strong ; the  funner  arc  the  general  beasts  of  burden, 
and  are  espiH:iailv  used  hi  travciling  across  the  Curddlera 
<l-ta(sarepU-utirul,  b-iog  more  tittixl  tli.m  sheep  r»r  the 
juLsturcs  of  Chill.  Tlw  ilu?ep  aie  said  lobe  very  Inferior, 
and  both  the  mutton  .iml  wool  bad.  Mugs  are  not  very 
giMid.  and  very  little  of  their  fU*sh  Is  consumed.  In  the 
dry  season  the  c.iule  are  often  rediKcd  to  great  straits 
for  want  of  fo«»il.  {/’ecpp/g.  i.  121 — 139.) 

Afb'r  lU  ro^iu'st  by  (he  S|Kudards,  Chili  was  divided 
Into  SOU  |Mtrtiuiu,  which  were  given  to  as  many  iiidivU 
duals  ; and  though  by  the  Spanish  law  of  succession  these 
portions  have  be  ii,  and  coniiime  to  be,  subdivided  fre- 
quently, m»*st  estates  stJU  remain  very  large.  The  pro- 
prietors of  these  large  graxliig  esbites  uiudlv  reside  with 
their  families  in  the  towns,  and  keep  <in  uicir  farnis  a 
r//4/or-tiotw  or  rteward,  under  wliom  are  a hear!  and  a 
f«-w  subordin.ite  Iterdsmen,  ami  these  are  assisted  some- 
timc'S  by  a few  leaants  who  hold  (heir  dwellings  under 
the  proprietor  by  a kind  of  feudal  (enure,  being  obliged 
to  give  their  scfvicv'S  in  any  kind  of  lalKiur  tliot  h re- 
quired of  them,  without  pay,  or  for  a very  small  rcmiine- 
ration.  Land  is  never  leased  out  to  tlie  agricultural 
tenaiiU,  l>ut  fnmi  year  to  year  ; the  latter  have  neither 
oxen  for  ploughing,  mares  fur  tbrashitvg,  noc  capital  to 
get  in  their  criqis  ; and  all  these,  ami  ad  other  kinds  of 
assistam'e.  come  from  the  proprieCor.  who  is  re|ioid  out 
of  the  produce  of  tho  laml,  w Uk  h he  besides  generally 
buys  tip  at  two-thirds  or  half  what  the  former  might 
tell  it  for,  could  he  command  the  necessary  funds  to 
harvest  it.  The  cultivator,  in  short,  Is  rather  worse  off 
thao  the  day-laUiurer,  and  Is  even  In  the  habit  of  hiring 
himself  out  as  such  at  times  to  recruit  his  rar:uis.  lie  is 
desiUnte  of  most  comforts,  can  seldom  re.-wl  nr  write,  nor 
has  any  moans  within  his  rc.M  h of  (‘ducatlng  his  children. 
Tile  momeot  his  tiarv«»tor  (be  produce  of  his  garden  is 
rwapM,  the  landlord  greodiiy  enfnrc'^s  his  rignt  to  the 
■tubble  and  pasture  lor  the  bcuetit  of  his  cattle,  atvd  large 


droves  are  even  freouently  tamed  m before  the  produre  U 
cut.  itther  utterly  uevtioying  the  crops. *or  oliUging  them 
lo  be  gathered  half  ripe.  The  tenant  Is  scarcely  ever 
allowed  to  build  his  hut  on  niUtvatcd  grounds,  to  enclose 
Ids  rt  ntix)  latKl  with  fences,  or  to  possess  any  cattle  ; and 
a multitude  of  other  arbitrary  practices  tend  to  keep  th« 
|»con  In  that  stata  of  servitude  in  which  it  is  the  ob)^  of 
(he  proprietor  to  retain  him.  fSec  especially  A//Vts.  t. 
341_TTfi.) 

FuAeriev.  — The  coasts  present  good  fishing  grourvU, 
and  with  good  brmts,  good  nets,  aivd  gixxl  grvvemnunit 
regulations,  the  Chilians  might  be  made  tolerable  fisher- 
men; but,  owing  Ui  part  tu  some  ill-advised  measuri's 
adopted  by  the  government,  Mr.  Miers  affirms  that  in 
his  time  mo  fishers  were  the  roost  abandoned,  lasy, 
aivd  worthless  class  in  the  country.  They  seldom 
fish  mure  tlsan  a mile  from  shore,  using  only  canoes  of 
the  rudest  nossihle  runstrm'tion,  or  rafts  snpportrd  rm 
large  st'al-skln  airdtags.  Inith  urged  orvward  ny  means  of 
a diuitde-bladcd  paddle,  used  first ou  one  side  am  then  on 
the  <ghcr. 

.i/met  arc  mostly  In  (he  pror.  of  Coquimlxv,  drp. 
Copj;^)6.  which,  in  IWO.  contained  HO  mines  j_of  these, 
78  were  of  copiier,  34  of  silver,  and  3 of  gold.  The  quan  - 
llty  of  gold  produced  throughout  ChiU  in  that  year  was 
410  marcs.  The  average  annual  pro<luce  of  silver  at  the 
same  period,  in  the  dep.  alxivo  named.  Is  stated  by  Mryen 
( /fetse  um  die  Erde')  to  have  been  about  f>00  marcs,  and 
that  of  copper  10,000  quintals,  6,000  of  which  came  from 
the  mines  of  Checo.  which  were  worked  by  an  Eng- 
lish company.  A great  increase  in  the  produce  of  (fie 
mines,  within  the  short  space  of  4 years,  U apparent 
from  (he  blowing  table;  — 

Account  of  the  miantlty  of  the  precious  ineUTs  derived 
from  the  mines  of  Chill  in  1834  ( ToiM.  Return) : — 
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It  is  a common  saying  In  Chill,  tluu  a diligent  mau 
w ho  works  a copper  mine  is  sure  to  gain  ; that  he  who 
opens  one  of  silver  may  cither  gain  nr  lose  ; Imt  th.nt  If 
the  mine  lx?  of  g*»id,  he  will  certainly  bo  rulncil.”  This 
Is  probably  owing  in  great  part  to  the  drnmiitanrc  of 
many  mines  Itaving  lM?rn  01x^04x1  or  wrought  by  ihtmuib 
without  capital,  who  arc  very  soon  oblig'd  to  susp«-nd 
(heir  operations ; land  carri.vgc  being  ditfirult  and  la- 
biirimu.  and  imd.  water,  and  fodder  very  scarce  In  thoso 
districts,  which  an*  the  richest  In  ore.  The  mines  are 
movtly  wrought  by  two  parties,  one  (lie  proprietor  of  tlia 
mine,  w ho  supplies  (he  labour,  the  other  the  kahilitetU'r. 
who  advances  tho  capital.  Tlie  proprietor,  w ho  luavlly 
resides  on  the  spot  amt  superintends  the  w orks.  Is  seldom 
wealthy  enough  to  eoivduct  them  on  Ids  own  retourers. 
and  It  is  getjcrally  the  habiht'idor,  or  moneyed  Indi- 
vidual. who  midM  at  the  |H>rt  where  the  mrtal  is 
shippevl,  who  aluive  derives  any  ultimate  benefit  from  the 
mine.  (.Vrym;  UaU } Schtnidlmeucr i Oeog.  Journal t 
Mierr,  tfc.) 

Mani^neturei,  Trade,  4’<*-  — Thc  CbllJnos  are  good 
potters,  and  make  light  .xnd  strong  earthenware  jars, 
which  ring  like  metal.  Hempen  cloths.  Indifferent  hemp 
rorilage,  soap,  copper  wares  mode  in  n very  rough  man- 
ner, leather,  brandy,  tallow,  and  charcoal,  are  amongst 
the  chief  articles  maiiufartured.  Tlie  rest  are  mostly 
domestic,  and  conducted  by  women. 

ChiU  is  supposeil  lo  l>e  the  only  Amerlcao  state,  for- 
merly subjfvt  bi  Sp^dn,  whose  commerce  has  Incrrascxl 
since  tJie  K'paration  irom  the  mother  country.  This 
Increase  has  been  very  rapid  of  late  years.  According 
to  an  offldal  report.  In  the  year  iKii  from  I^.oOo  to 
3n,000  p.vkagr«  eff  foreign  gn<^»  were  deiKisIted  in  the 
free  bonding  warehouses;  the  number  in  1831  hod  aug- 
mentwl  to  frfmi  7^,000  lo  80,000.  The  customs  ci*lle«  ted 
from  IS35  to  IH3U.  were,  at  on  .'iver;ige,  Kk8,t;70  dollars  a 
year;  and  In  1x14  they  amounted  to  1.311.080 dollars. 
.Several  ivew  public  warehouses  have  been  tmllt  at  Val- 
paraiso. Most  of  the  foreign  trade  is  wUli  Great  Drlbvin, 
the  imports  from  which,  consisting  chiefly  of  cotton  .vml 
woollen  goods,  hardware.  Iron,  &c.«  amounted,  in  KUl, 
to  OkklTfi/-;  Klfi,  weiaxoi;  mi7.  63.VS4.V.;  and  1K:w, 
413,617/.  A conslilcrable  share  of  the  go<^s  imported  from 
Kritain  is  sul»soqnently  sent  to  Oliver  parts  of  .Auierlca. 
Linens,  Ac.  arc  Imported  from  Germany ; silks,  paper, 
perfumery,  leather.  w'int.'S,  atid  brandy,  from  France,  to 
the  value  of  1. 000,000 dollars  ; silks,  nankrrnt, tea.  sugar. 
Ac.,  from  China  and  the  K.  Indies  ; tobacco,  spermaceti 
candles,  oil,  sugar,  aiul  maunfarturevl  goods,  from  tlie 
U.  States,  to  about  3.?i0n,0i¥)  dollars  ; dyes,  colJee,  pe-vrls. 
sugar,  cacao,  tobacco,  cotton,  rlco,  s,vlt,  and  spirits,  from 
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rrru  and  Crnira)  Am«rira;  cotton.  Para^TtUf  lea,  and 
turu{.»can  frotn  La  IMaU  and  Braill,  Ac.  I'he 

cx)>orU  an*  rhicd)  bullion,  copper,  hide*,  UUow.  puLe. 
• heat,  fniiti-.  drugi,  and  KiiroitoAn  good*  re*ex]>urtc-d 
to  Penj.  HoUvIa.  and  Centra)  America.  Valparaiin  ft 
the  chief  port,  and  c(*ntre  nf  Ui«  furriKU  trade;  In  IH3A. 
4!M}  trading  vrkteic.  of  tlic  burden  uf  M>,4^  toiu,  rnttg-ed 
It*  harbiiir;  of  thetc.  lO  Here  UrilUh,  73  American 
(U.  S.),  44  French,  and  ITiO  Chilian ; the  burden  ol  the 
la*t  amounl<-d  to  )H,44tt  ton*. 

Few  accoramoilation  cxitU  for  tolemal  commerce. 
The  onlf  town*  of  any  fmportaiKT,  except  the  laji, 
Sanliaao,  vlr.  Valparaitu,  Coauitnbo,  Cuncepclun,  and 
V.-ddivia,  arc  near  the  itea,  ami  at  a gre.it  dJktance  from 
each  ottier ; and.  pxceiH  between  Valparaito  and  Santf.l{K>, 
the  latter  city  ami  Talca,  there  mere  no  mail*  paxiblt 
by  Cart*  in  Micrt't  time.  Purpfdg  *ays  th.it  there  are 
but  three  or  four  bridge*  of  any  kite  in  nil  ('hill,  .ind 
thete  hate  been  tnoktly  ruined  during  the  war.  Thu 
immntain  torrent*  and  raTinc*  are  rro«j^  in  *ome  place* 
by  Indian  hanging  bridges  made  nfoalcr*  and  ihnngiof  raw 
hide,  which  •oint'timca  away  from  aide  to  sUlc,  w ith  the 
w^hl  of  the  peraon  troaalng  them,  in  a terrllir  manner. 

The  attention  of  the  goremment  is,  however,  turned 
toward*  (Miblic  work*.  Canals  are  projected  in  Uio  S. 

firor*.,  and  new  road*  in  the  N.,  as  well  a*  new  port*  to 
ai  MUate  Cho  exportatiuQ  of  the  produce  of  the  loterior 
di«tricti. 

The  coin*,  wHght*.  and  measure*  in  use,  arc  *lmihur 
In  those  nfS|udxi.  (tofppt/>  ; 3/icr*  ; Parliam.  TabUt, 
liiW;  llaU  I Commerr. 

Public  Fimtucet. —The  public  revenue,  which.  In  IWI, 
amounted  to  I..M7.&37  duUars,  ha*  since  been  progres- 
sively increasing  in  amount,  and  in  1K3G  amounted  to 
2, 1 7 dollar*.  The  state  expenilituro  In  the  latne  year 

am<ajnte*l  to  dollar*,  leaving  a surplus  of  up- 

ward* of  330.000  dollar*.  According  to  »ub*i“q'ient  ac- 
eminu,  the  produce  of  the  rerenue  In  ».i«,  )n 

round  numlxT*,  dollars,  and  the  exnendlture 

l.l.Ott.uiU  dolUra  Kver  since  there  has  been  a 
kur|ilut  of  the  revenue  over  the  expenditure. 

Ourrrmnm(.9[c.—  Chill  is  a remiblic  under  a pre«ldco|. 
eh*ctrd  fur  a term  of  year*.  It  ha*  a congiei*  »'f  fai 
memln-r*  elected  by  the  dUferciit  pruvs.  Tin*  executive 

J»'«  er  is  in  the  hands  of  the  pretident,  and  a couucU  of 
mhiUter*. 

The  nnllonal  religion  is  the  lloman  Oallndlc.  Tlie 
clergy  are  not  numerou*;  they  are  *ubordiii;Uc  to  the 
bi-hopof  Santiago.  Other  rellgton*  are  loh-r.ited  ; Init 
the  exercise  of  their  public  worship  is  not  altowcd. 

Pei/ple  — »Tc  most!)’  of  Sn.mlsh  .ind  Indian  dc«-«  nt.  I»ul 
th'Tc  are  some  negroes  and  mulattoes.  “ The  Chilian*," 
MV*  Mr.  Miers.  **  though  they  may  lie  said  to  po**a-M  In 
no  di'griv  a single  virtue,  have  the  credit  of  po»*i-»vtng 
fewer  lice*  than  other  ereoica  ; there  is  a iia<<>iii'nc*i, 
an  rvennei*  about  them  approaching  to  (he  Chliicse, 
whom  they  strongly  ri-*emble  in  many  respoel*  : even  in 
thidr  physiognomy,  they  have  the  bnt.ul  low  forehead, 
and  contracted  eve* ; they  have  the  same  cunning,  the 
same  egotiim,  anq  the  same  disposition  to  p<'lty  tin  ft." 
{ Trarrt/,  11.  2ti3,  224.)  They  are  moderate  In  thHr 
fcxHl,  hut  fcMiuently  very  dissipat'd  and  profligate  in 
their  habit*,  and  in  the  towns  very  fond  of  dies*  and 
display.  Highway  rubbery  Is  rare,  and  so  are  murders 
in  tiie  comitrv,  tmt  nut  m the  towns.  Kdticaticm,  or 
any  taste  for  the  fine  arts,  have  hitherto  mode  but  little 
progn-s*.  (,V/crjf;  ScMmidlmryrr,  ifC.) 

HiMtorw Frrviotuly  to  the  Spanish  conijuest.  Chili 

belonged  to  the  Inca*  of  Frrti.  In  l^3A  I'lzarro  sent 
Almagro  to  Invade  the  country,  and  in  l.^O.  Valdivia; 
Che  latter  of  whom  conquerra  moat  of  the  country 
excepting  AraiicantiL  'Ihe  revolution,  which  scp.trated 
the  cidony  from  Spain,  broke  out  in  IKIO ; from  ii*i4  to 
|H17  it  WAS  kept  under  the  royaJist  forces  ; but  in  the 
latter  year  the  victory  of  Maynd.  gained  by  San  .M.xrtin, 
pertoam-Qtly  secured  the  innependince  uf  Chili,  and 
openeil  for  It  a career,  which  pronilsesa  high  state  of 
uationai  prosperity,  unless  prevented  by  internal  dis- 
sensions. {American  Encyct.  i DietAiiiog.  Vuie.,iKe.l 
C111LKK.\H,  an  ini.  town  of  llindostaii,  pror.  tirllii, 
on  tlie  border*  of  the  Kiimaou  distr..  Ill)  in.  N.K.  Didht. 
I*t.29^  24*N.,  lung.  71««V  K.  It  Is  a chief  mart  ofuade 
for  the  W.  nroviuce*.  with  Kiimaon,  Tilx-t.  Tartary.  Ac., 
but  i*  abandoned  on  the  apprm>  h of  the  unta-althy  season, 
when  dangernus  mq/<irf<i  prei.tll*. 

t'lMLl.AMB.AUAM.  a marit.  town  of  S.  llimfottan, 
prov.  Carnatic.  34  in.  8.  Tondichernr,  and  a *hi>rl  dis- 
t-mcr  N.  the  mouth  of  the  Colermm  nver,  hit.  N.. 

long.  ',IP  47'  K.  In  Its  virinilv  there  arc  sonre  ceh-brated 
Hindoo  temple*,  of  conuldcr.jfde  antiquity.  Son>e  years 
since  an  extendve  Indigo  iv.amifactory  was  cfirried  on  at 
i'hillambnram.  ( //am.>f/u»‘j  E.  t.  iinz.,  i.i>*.i.) 

CHM.MAKHY  {Vhaiaman),  a town  of  lUmluilan. 
proT.  Itcnual,  diitr.  liung|-ore,  on  the  Ilrahtnaputra  7.3 
m.  S.K.  Itungporc.  A lestival  Is  anniuUly  lieM  here, 
which  is  utimily  .ittrnded  by  60,11(10,  and  suuictimci  by 
100, OUj  Hindoo  pilgrims  ."jid  others. 
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CniLOF,  (I.SI.AND  AND  AnCMIPELAC.O),  a 
larM  island  in  the  8.  Pacific,  near  the  8.  coast  of  Cldii 
ana  the  N.W.  coast  of  Patagonia,  hctwinm  lat.  4>>^  -It' 
and  4S^  Mr'  S.,  and  luving  on  its  K.  side  (3  small  lilands, 
36  of  which  are  inhabit^  ; the  whole,  including  'he 
town  of  Houlln  on  the  main  land  of  the  continent,  forms 
thu  must  S.  pruv.  of  Chili.  Shane  of  ChilrKi,  oblot<g; 
length.  N.  to  8..  I’ib  tn.  t average  breadth,  40  m.  Aren. 
4..^*n  iq.  m.  Pop.  nxt2|,  with  its  accumjianylug  Ulonds, 
43.H30.  It  is  mountainous,  and  covered  with  w ood,  chiefly 
a bastard  cedar,  very  durable,  and  ox(K>rted  in  great 
quantities  to  Peru  and  Chili.  There  are  several  g^-d 
narbours,  in  all  of  which  vessels  nf  any  site  may  anchor 
with  the  grentest  safety  ; and  iu  those  of  8t.  Carlos  (the 
cap.  in  the  N.B.  part  of  the  island),  and  Castro,  ships 
ride  quite  land-locked  close  to  the  shore  in  good  holding 
ground.  Climate  healthy,  but  damp  ; at  an  average,  ten 
months  of  the  year  may  be  called  rainy.  Cold,  how  - 
ever, is  not  severe;  water  seldom  freeiet,  and  a fall  of 
snow  is  unknown.  J.ittle  ground  is  cleared  ; the  soil  is 
rich,  though  never  maimr^;  it  consli'ts  of  datk  mould 
and  fine  loam  uimn  chalk,  and  produces  good  rr*>ps  of 
wheat,  potatoes,  fruit  trees,  espeeully  apple*,  w Idch  ykdd 
a Urge  quantity  of  cider,  tec.  Wine  is  prohiUlttvi.  and 
spirits  are  rarely  seen.  Tobacco,  being  a TOveniment  mu- 
nnpol  V,  is  vet7  dear ; and  Captain  Blanckley.  in  1 <14.  pur- 
chaseo  for  one  pound  ofit,  " 12  fowls.  3 bags  of  potatoes,  4 
dostm  eggs,  and  half  a boaUluad  of  oyiters."  Domestic 
animals  arc  largely  reared.  In  1x32  there  were  lijO.tKO 
sheep  and  lambs,  A.0(X)  goats.  B.xon  bhick  cattle,  ami 
6, MX)  horses.  The  sheep  are  bred  solely  tor  their  wo"l, 
and  arc  never  eaten.  'I'he  Island  swarms  with  hog*, 
and  the  hams  of  Chiloe  are  celebrated  in  S.  Amenta. 
Poultry  and  fish  are  very  abumlant.  Prinriral  ei|>nru 
— planks  about  26(<i«00,  and  hams  7.BOO annually  ; brooms, 
hioes.  woollen  cloths,  Ac.,  to  (he  value  of  a(H>ut 
dollars  a year.  Between  1X27  and  lOl,  93  Chilian  trad- 
ing vesM-ls,  burdrti  12.6113  tons,  and  40  foreign  u*>m-Is. 
burden  7,751  tons,  entered  the  |K>rt  of  San  Cnriut.  '1  he 
archipelago  posH'S'Cs  about  l/x  (U-oastin^vesscIs.  Moniy 
is  here  nearly  unknown,  and  tr.'ifflc  is  conducted  by 
barter,  or  p.nymen(  In  indigo,  tea.  salt,  or  Cayenne  pi'i'fi-r. 
All  these  artk’tes  arc  much  *01111x1,  esy-niolly  tlse 
for  dyeing  woolluus,  fur  the  wearing  of  whiih’thcre  is  a 
loom  In  every  houae. 

The  ari'hi]M  logo  sends  I mem.  to  the  Cbiilan  roiigrcM, 
Tlx*  whole  ru»t  of  the  govemmetit.  inciuiling  exiHiires 
of  fortre****-*.  Ac.,  i*  no  more  lixan  from  3*.(4hi  to  4",i*).) 
dollars  a yi-nr.  I'hc  public  revenue  Is  chtelly  derived  ftoiti 
a lithe  on  all  produt  e.  paid  in  kind.  I'hcre  are  mimeroui 
churches  and  ciiapeis,  but  few  prirst*.  In  K12,  there 
wer«‘  31  cuvurnineut  schools  in  the  inland,  with  l,2?u 
pupils.  The  chief  tt>wns  are  .San  Carlo#,  which  is  lortl- 
tieu  and  has  alxiut  2,U4)  inhab.,  Castro,  and  Matillu.  A 
good  rood.  54  in.  lung,  run*  between  the  two  fomirr 
towns.  According  to  Captain  Bbinckicy,  the  golden 
age  would  «c*nn  to  be  revived  in  th>*  part  of  tlie  world. 
••  Murders,"  say*  he,  " robtH-ry.  or  person*  being  In  del  I, 
arc  never  heard  of:  druukeimeis  is  only  known  or  MH-n 
when  European  vessels  are  in  {mrt : not  a private 
dwelling  in  the  towns  or  country  has  a luck  on  the 
doors,"  and  the  prison  is  in  disuse.  The  inhab.  are 
iMUsiofiately  fund  of  music  and  darning.  Chiloe  was  (ho 
Ian  poss4-»-.ion  held  by  Spain  In  (he  Padiic  : it  h.u  be- 
longed to  Chill  only  recently.  {Hlancklty,  m (jcrigr. 
JiturnaS,  Iv.  344— 3r>L;  foyage  qf  tfue  Adrenturer  and 

8,  a ridge  nf  chalk  hillf  In  Eng- 
land, traversing  the  ro,  of  Bucks,  and  rt'oehing  from 
Trlng,  in  tiu*  ro.  of  llereforc),  (o  Coring,  on  the  J hames 
in  Oxford.  Wendover  Hill. in  Ducks,  tnr  htghc«(  futit  of 
the  range,  is  1*05  It.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Camduu 
favsthut  these  hills  were  once  thii'Mrcovered  with  tree*, 
which  w ere  a receptacle  for  thieves  till  they  w ercclrured 
by  the  ahtxit  of  St-  .Allian's.  ((ji5s<m‘«  C<img.-n,  I.  3V7.) 
An  olHre,  called  the  steward»hip  of  the  C'hiltein'hun- 
dreds.  was  e*tabllshed  at  a remote  iicriud.  Whatever 
were  formerly  Its  duties,  they  have  lung  since  ciaMni; 
and  It  is  now  nominal  only,  l*efng  kept  up  to  ailbrd  metns. 
of  the  H.  nf  C.  on  op|>ortunlty,  by  accepliug  it,  of  va- 
cating their  M'ats. 

Cl)  1 31IIORAZO,  OD0  of  tha  highest  tunimils  of  tho 
And''#,  which  see. 

CHINA  (KMI'inE  OF),  a vast  country  of  S.k.  .4  via, 
W-tween  Ut  7Lr^  and  N.,  and  long.  70^  and  144'  K.. 
in  form  marly  *4)uare.  being  bounded  on  the  PI.  and 
8 F..  by  those  arm*  of  the  rariiic  (nean  known  as  the 
Gulph  nf  TnrUry,  the  Sea  nf  J.xpan.  the  Vellow  Sea.  (he 
Strait  of  Formoia,  ihc  Cluties*-  Sea,  and  the  Gulph  of 
Ttin  .]u(ii ; on  the  land  sidi'S  by  ’ruoquia,  Laos,  and  lltr- 
mah  ; 8.W.  and  W.  by  indepcnilent  Tartary;  and  N. 
for  the  immense  extent  of  3.30TMn.  by  .Asiatic  ItUMla. 
Its  extent  from  the  iKirdert  of  Kukhan  aikI  Budukshan 
to  the  ■‘c.'t  of  Okhotsk  is  3,350  in.,  an>t  its  greatc-kt  width 
troni  the  frontiertof  Dunuria  N.  to  ToiU]uin  S..  is  2,I'<U 
m.  ; tnch>sirig  altogether,  a ipvt  «■  uT about  »o.  ni. 

Thus,  the  Chinese  empire  inctudes  ail  the  table  uud 


B9C>  CHINA. 


of  Eastern  At1«'.-aTx)ut  a thIrO  |xir(  of  the  whole  con* 
tinent  — or  a little  Ie««  than  a tenth  part  nf  the  habitable 
flobe;  and  contains  within  its  ciionnmis  area,  the  UfRest 
amount  of  population  nnd  of  wraith  united  iiiHler  one 
ItoTcmment  in  the  world.  The  coast  line  has  an  ex- 
tent ofatiote  33«‘'0in.,  and  the  total  circumference  of 
the  empire  Is  about  l‘it.V*V>i  m. ; but  more  detailed  par- 
ticulars of  the  surrounding  po->te«sinns  of  Chinn  must 
be  sought  In  the  articles  Asia,  Ticet,  MoNnoL.iA. 
MAm-}icK>atA.  Islands  of  I!ai>an,  FuaMO«\.  TeHi'stN. 
&r.;  our  business  in  this  place  being  entirely  with  Chiua 
Proper. 

China.*— The  area  of  China  Proper  does  not  exceed 
a fourth  part  of  the  whole  c-mpire.  It  is  true  that  its 
dimensions  hare  not  bes'n  satisfactorily  determined,  and 
it  will  be  seen  that  cmr  rslUnate  of  the  extent  of  the 
empire,  as  well  as  of  China  Projier.  differs  frotn  the 
cdeiilalions  of  preceding  geographers ; which,  hideed, 
widely  disagree  witli  each  other,  except  where  the 
niistaVes  of  one  writer  lure  tieen  rop|»^  by  another. 
To  determine  Its  extent  17  linear  measurements  have 
been  made;  two  upon  native  maps,  which  have  besNi 
rnrefully  compared  wllti  l .uro{>ean  mans,  and  the  result 
In  n>frre»r«  to  China  l‘r<i|»er  stands  thus:  — fur  its 
length,  frcjm  N.  to  S , 1.474  m. ; breadth,  from  W.  to  K. 

Hut  these  are  not  the  longest  straight  lines 
thiU  may  be  made  to  intersect  its  surface;  since,  fmm  the 
N I',  comer  to  the  frontiers  of  Hirmah,  the  distance  is 
m..  and  from  the  N.W.  extremity  to  the  Ule  of 
Amoy,  it  is  l,M7  in.  The  entire  area  contains  1,34'*.n70 
sc.  m.f  The  coast  is  upwards  of  S.500  m.  in  length, 
w^lle  the  land  frontier  <»ec(iples  a space  of  4,4txt  m. 
Thus,  China  Proper  is  about  h times  tlie  sije  of  Prance, 
and  M tlms*s  that  of  (Ireat  Hritain  (Slamton.)  (Tnd. 
iifog.  Cki/t  ; OgMu,  1.  7.  and  Map  ; 7isi  IhilUf't 

iimrral  and  l*articmlar  ^fapt ; J.ord  Marartn/jt'»  l>u.  ; 
Arrotrtmitk't  Allat,  pi.  117.  VU.  S‘2,  33.  ; OttlxJtifft  CAtna 
Opcftcrf,  I.  21-37.) 

(sCNcra/ .4ipccf—Grca/ P/iiiis. — The  first  oliject  that 
invlies  attention  in  the  general  aspect  of  China  is  Its 
(irr/tt  Hiatt,  which,  occupying  tlic  N.E.  |»art  of  the 
country,  it  atKive  700m.  In  length,  and  rariesin  witllh  from 
)A(I  to  near  <V)0  in.  The  entire  area  tneioses  no  iris  than 
fi  provineci,  ami  a space  of  2IO,OUO  sq.  m.,  Iwing  7 times 
greater  Ilian  the  plain  of  Lointianty.  It  is  extremely 

ralu1mls  ; and  if  we  might  de|>end  upon  the  census  of 
3.  no  fewiT  than  ITO.'on.ixiO  motitlis’*  — liic  Chinese 
expression  for  souls  — are  led  uynjii  Its  surface  1 The  N. 
poitiun,  iMmmlcd  liy  the  great  wall,  is  dr}’  and  t.-indy,  and 
lt.s  K.  fiorlion,  bordering  on  the  sea.  ami  betwi-en  the 
two  gn^t  rivers  the  lloang-hn  and  the  Yang-tse-Kiang. 
by  which  it  Is  Intcrscclest.  Is  low.  sw.impy,  anil  siuddoti 
with  lakes.  Hot  notwithstanding  these  diNlurtlimt,  it 
may  be  said  to  l»e,  on  tlie  whole,  rxirinncly  fertile.  It 
has  few  tfr-es,  but  is  every  where  well  w atrml ; is  cul- 
tivated w ith  the  utmost  care,  and  pruduici  vast  quantities 
of  rice,  witii  cotton,  wheat,  Ac. 

.l/<mnfi7osr  anti  ///t/s.  — The  mountainous  and  hilly 
districts  of  China  comprise  almut  half  its  area.  A por- 
tion nf  the  great  nnmnt4in  system  of  E.  Asia  entering 
th’s  country  at  its  N.W.  and  S.W.  frontiers,  siibddes 
previously  to  its  termination  near  the  sea-coast  into  h>w 
nllis  : so  that,  tracing  their  course  UKkwarils  from  K.  to 
^V..  they  gr.viually  a*cend  in  trrracvs  or  slop*^,  and  give  to 
the  S.  and  W.  dt^lr{cts  a mountainous,  ami  to  the  K.  di- 
visions a hilly  character.  N.W.,  at  about  34'-'  N.  lAt.,and 
l<i/>  K.  long.,  the  great  Pc-liiig  range,  which  has  slready 
traversed  a |K>rll«»n  of  Til»et  from  \\ . to  E..  Is  joinetl  by 
the  Yuii  ling  chain,  which  entering  China  at  about  31° 
N.  tat.,  and  iOI°  K.  long.,  des4‘(nds  Southward  nearly 
to  the  prov.  of  Y’lm-nan.  These  mountains  form  tlic 
enstcrumost  ctige  of  the  high  table  lands  of  P.  Asia,  arc 
snow-cap|*ed,  nnd  inaccessibto  to  the  natlies  ; being  ac- 
tually Irit  blank  In  tlie  (’hinese  maps.  (/7cie/s,  i.  131.) 
Another  ridge,  luinlng  the  Pc-Hng  at  (he  same  point, 
takes  an  opposite  or  N.N.E.  direetTon.  and  entering  tlie 
empire  in  the  pniv.of  Shrn-se.  reaches  nearly  to  ito^' 
of  r.  long.  Ani>ther  arm  of  the  Pe-Ung  — the  la-pta-ling 
riiain  — iiitcrssN'ts  the  c«>untry  from  . to  I!,  to  about 
Il-V’  E.  long.;  the  Pe-ling  itself  continuing  in  its  former 

• \\‘s  h«*r  I'-WTr-ircri  tltit  name  frnm  Ihs  Malays,  wbn  rati  China 
TrtfiMi.  uwAking.  the  t hloaa*  rail  thrir  ■■niuire  aftrt  ’he 

name  of  the  min  iia  d;na*ty,  w that  it  ha«  cUHprnf  at  ililtrtvnt 
iievi-elb  tteoia  al  pivoitc  c«venw«i  bj  tlte  Ma-t.  ti<M>  djnaU',  «l>o 
IMT*  (he  natne  vt  Tkintg,  tn*  I hioi>e  < al’  llwto.Hi'M 

T*t««  V Jtm,  Uiat  t«,  niM  c4  Thiaiua-  CWh.  k'te/ritA,  JT means 
4 FA»Z.  111.  xs;— T7U  I 

f I hough  ■lwM>  Ate  odVrrd  as  the  <titrer»  am  nf  China,  «l(h  anene 
(TmaOeno-M  to  Uteir  renrrtnrM.,  it  is  r<Ki>t  to  >]ttcae  (he  aai«ant-m> 
iC  former  «nten.  Lortl  Muartne^  4 1 ‘91 : givm  ihe  arvs  ot  ( hina 
Punier  at  iq.  id.,  whiih  has  hern  lepied  bj  PiiiSerfon  and 

.Majie  Bmn  (taiTl  girra  l.SXv.’NI  m|.  m The  (^MrTrrty 
iln-mr  (duly  UAlvs  St  p.  S90.  ihii  the  lurfare  '*  hr  th«  mow 

eonm  mniH  rarr  le  lak.in  m |,OV),iOil  in.  or  I .OT.'l.tno.hOO 
iKTiM.*  (lutiUir  rr>il<ntl<  inwtrU  tn  a miu'r’nt  in  the  Kn* 

f.liali  tranUaiMo  ef.Ua]|a-Hn,'k,  Mis«la*n  <he  a<ra  a«  VST/XW  m. 
CAiaa  Opener,  (.  p.  Vl .},  while  al  p.  &7-  of  ihr  >kmr  «ork  the  num- 
her  at*t  atikAiarf  to  «vh  I'roiii'cr.  wliao  Midail  ap,  anvouni  to 
l,V97,yv'r,  L*irU  Macanaer's  rauinate. 


course,  gives  out  various  branrhet  which  traverse  the 
central  prnvioret.  Tlie  other  mountain  chains  join  the 
ktiipendous  Iliroalaya  ridges,  and  enter  the  country  at 
its  S.W.  extremity  in  the  province  of  Y'un«nan,  from 
whose  high  table  lands  tnr  most  extensive  Chioraa 
ranges  rise.  The  Yun-ling,  the  most  southerly  of  thc’se 
chilina,  runs  nearly  F.  Into  the  prov.  of  Quang-tung. 
Rut  by  far  the  moat  important  mountain  range  ii  the 
Nan-lfng,  which  branching  off  from  the  northern  edge  of 
the  Yun-nan  iiighlands,  runs  eastward  to  within  lS)m. 
of  Canton ; it  then  inclines  to  the  N.K.  to  its  termination 
near  the  harbour  of  Ning  po ; having  given  out  many 
branches,  some  of  the  summains  belonging  to  which  rls« 
above  the  snow-line,  f 3/ocar/ncy's  Kmbattv,  pp.  J07. 
240.  2-VJ.;  Barrtar.  H.  241.,  Hi.  *i.  I».  ; MaUe-Rmn,  II. 
054,  .S55, ; Darts,  p.  1.10,  131 .)  Most  of  the  mountains  hero 
enumerated  end  in  low  hills  In  tin'  eastern  provinces, 
wlikh  coDscquemly  comprise  the  Ai/^  atttricts.  Theso 
are  the  most  picturesque  portimts  of  China  ) and  being 
coveretl  with  noble  forests,  crowned  with  pagodas,  ami 
with  cities  along  their  sides,  give  tn  the  roumry  a mag- 
niticent  aspect,  without  Interrupting  it*  culture. 

A’jpcrs  and  I.aket.  — It  is  to  her  mighty  rivers  th.it 
China  is  cliiefly  indebted  for  that  fertility  whirh  is  at 
once  the  source  of  her  riches,  and  of  licr  vast  population. 
The  Hoang-ko,  or  yellow  rlver.and  the  Va«g-fac-Aio»ig. 
or  “ son  of  thy  ocean.”  rank  in  the  first  class  of  rivers. 

” 1'hesc  two  great  streams,  similar  both  in  rise  and  dee- 
tlnotion,  descend  with  rapiility  from  the  gn'at  table  lands 
oi  central  Asia,  and  each  or  them  meets  a bianrh  of 
moumalns  which  forces  it  to  dcscrilM>  an  ImmctiMr  cir- 
cuit. the  Hoang-ho  to  the  N., and  the  Yang-tsc-Klang 
to  the  H.  Senarated  by  an  interval  of  I.IU)  m.,  the  one 
tsNuns  Inclined  to  direct  itself  to  the  tropical  seas,  while 
the  other  wanders  off  among  tlic  Icy  deserts  of  Slongolta. 
Stiildenly  recalled  as  if  by  a rocoilectUin  of  their  early 
brotherhood,  they  aprroiurh  one  anolhi*r  like  the  Ku- 
plinitcs  and  Tigris,  in  auclrnt  Meso[K>taniia ; where, 
being  almost  cmijoined  by  lakes  and  canals,  they  ter- 
minate. within  a mutual  tliiunce  of  110  m.,  their  ma- 
jestic aikl  Immense  course.”  {MntU-Brun,li.h66.)  Tiio 
waters  of  the  Hoang-ho  bring  down  from  its  sources 
large  quantities  of  yellow  clay,  whiih  not  only  llngr 
them  with  (hat  colour  ; but  supply  the  banks  with  alliuril 
soil.  loirge  deposits  of  this  clay  are  constanily  bring 
made  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hoasg-ho;  so  ttiat  the  depth 
of  the  Y’clhiw  .Sea  has  s^’nslbly  diminished.  The  Yang- 
Ise-Klang.  is,  liowovi  r,  the  pride  of  China.  It  is  ihechief 
.artery  of  the  country,  amt  uiulouUedly  one  of  the  largest 
rivers  nf  Asia.  This  stream  is  aUo  heavily  chargi-d  w itli 
alluvium,  for  at  Its  exit  Into  the  sea  — near  whic  h it  Is 
from  15  to  20  m.  broad  — continued  deposits  have  formetl 
ihe  1.  of  Tsnng-mlng.  besidr*  numerous  tianks.  The  tri- 
butaries rrcelved  Into  this  river  during  its  cour»e.  which 
iiaboul  2,3tX)  m . are  tnimmeraMe  : at>d.  with  tlie  canals, 
connect  it  with  the  whole  empire,  ^th  the  rivers. 
esiMN-ially  Ihe  Iloang-hn,  which  has  a very  ra{)id  course, 
oceaiionally  overflow  their  banks,  and  in  spite  of  many 
strong  artinrial  nmiinds.  cause  the  most  destructive  hi- 
undationi.  The  river  next  in  ImimrUmee  is  the  I'.u-ho. 
or  Vuu-liang  river,  which  flows  N.F..  till  it  joins  the  Pei. 
ho.  or  Pekin  river  : the  latter  rises  in  the  mountains 
S.W.  of  Pekin,  near  which  city  it  lATotnos  navigable 
for  iKtals  ; and  is.  during  tiie  rest  of  its  cuurie.  the  inieit 
popnhatt  stream  of  a cutmlry  where  a large  proportlou 
of  natives  lito  upon  the  wider  in  junks  : their  umtrd 
maters  flow  into  the  sea  in  (lie  most  W*.  angle  of  the  IV- 
chc-lee  gulph.  The  Ta-si-Klatig,  riioo-Ktang,  or  Can- 
ton river,  rising  in  the  prov.  of  V mi-nan,  lakes  an  K. 
cours4i  to  the  pUlns  of  Canton,  and  having  recelvod  the 
Pc-ki-Aiig.  the  Ta-ho,  and  other  smaller  streams,  forms 
an  aisiuary  known  as  the  Hucca  Tigris,  by  which  it  is 
Iln.vUy  dlveharged  Into  the  Cldna  Sea,  after  a ctmrse  of 
OtiOm.  There  are  a vast  number  of  oilier  rivers,  sonve 
of  which  fall  into  the  sea.  and  oiherv  into  the  gre.xt  lak«*s. 
The  llrahmaputra.  Irawadd)  .Thahien.  Menam.  Ac.,  have 
their  SiHifces  lu  the  S.W.  parts  of  t hIna.  (.hturnal 
/to,va/Ceofr.}iac.,Hi.  ; l.tndtay't  loyafctn  /Ac  Aorri 
.4»«Acrsf,  passim;  Uutzl/{^$  f ityagr,  pasrim  ; China 
O/vwrd.I.  andfil— I6H.;  Malic-Ihun.  il. .VS.S_.Vi7. ) 

Tlie  prlncqka!  lake  in  China  Is  the  Tuiiting-huo.  22<ini. 
In  ctre.  It  receives  the  waters  of  m.iiiy  ronxlderable 
riverk.  and  furnuhes  an  inqiortant  affluf-iit  to  the  Yang- 
Ise-Klang.  which  passe*  near  its  N.  rxiicralty.  After  a 
furllier  course  of  U ween  2fHl  and  3fXl  m..  this  great 
river  receives  the  surplus  waters  of  the  Po-Yang-hoo 
l.xke.  which  also  is  of  great  dim*  tisious,  and  Is  the  r«*cl- 
ptri.t  of  many  considerabie  streams.  This  lake  is  »ur- 
roumled  by  picturesaue  and  fmely-wood<*d  hills.  liHleed, 
its  scenery  is  so  muih  arlmlrrd.  th.vt  Its  shores  are  the 
favourite  spot  where  Cliinose  {>Oi:ts  muse  and  wrlle  their 
Vf-rsiCed  prose.  It  Is,  however,  subject  t»*  sudden  t>  niprsts. 
whleh  render  lu  navlgaihm  dangerous.  The  environs  of 
ihcTai-hoo  Uke.near  the  K.  etta^.  lat.  31°  N.,  long.  1»»° 
F-.  are  even  more  pictureMiue  than  those  of  the  Po-yang. 
hav  log  gained  the  name  ul  the  ” Chiuese  Arcadia.”  1 h« 


cm 

11nrii;-hip<hoo,  bein,?  xUiLitM!  ncmr  Ihe  jtmrtion  nf  th«* 
<irAi>d  Canid  with  ll»c  Yi-Uow  iimuch  frcnjuruti-U 

on  iwM-viint  of  ltd  advanintfcmt*  |m»|{iun.  All  the  tnkcs, 
in  fact.  furoUh  intermedia  of  cummuniration,  and  arc 
alHindnntlv  stocked  with  Hsh.  China  rontaini  scvcnil 
•mailer  Ukea.  but  the  whole  do  not  occupy  any  K^^at 
proportion  of  her  vast  surface.  (C'Aino  OpCM4'<f,  L31.; 

H.  SM7.  3D1..  til  12.) 

Coi/it.  — .The  coa»t  of  China  has  yet  to  Im*  described. 
If  our  statement  bo  correct,  that  the  sea-coatt  eatrods 
for  .there  Is  only  one  mile  of  co.isl  to  every  -Wj  id. 

of  territory  ; but  Internal  navigation  is  carriwi  on  so 
extensively  that  this  deficiency  has  no  ill  efftvt  upon 
Chinese  commerce.  Commencing  at  ihe  N.K  , the  const 
ODposite  Corea  is  bold  and  rocky,  but,  on  approaching 
the  gulf  of  Fe>che.lee,  presents  a low  and  sandy  shore, 
scarcely  perceptible  from  the  sea.  The  iMir  formed  in 
tills  bar,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Pei  ho.  makes  its  bed  in* 
cunvenieiiily  narrow,  and,  when  the  S.  winds  blow,  the 
whole  adjacent  country  is  overflowed  to  a great  extent. 
The  roast  of  the  ShAn*rung  v>eninsul.i  is  bold  nnd  rocky, 
so  indented  as  to  afford  excellent  harbours ; but,  ouce 
rounded,  the  low  twanmy  character  of  coast  is  again 
presented  as  far  as  the  Tcimsan  islands.  Meantime,  the 
two  great  rivers  have  brought  down  thHr  Immense  de* 
pMtiis  from  the  interiur,  which  give  Its  name  to  the 
Veliovr  Sea.  The  mud  is  so  tliick  as  to  retard  the  head 
way.  and  afTert  the  steeiingof  ships  ; and  this  great  guiph 
will,  in  process  of  lime,  become  a vast  ftlluvlal  district, 
like  Ib'ugal  and  P.gypt.  “ The  present  inclination  of  the 
bottom  it  abortt  a foot  in  a geographical  mile,  or  some- 
wiiat  less  than  I in  fl.OOO ; and  it  is  proliable  that  the 
bottom  of  the  Yeliow  Sv'a.  as  it  rises,  will  likewine  gra- 
ilually  approximate  to  a hurixontal  {>lain.*’  (Uali't  f‘iW' 
Ages.  {.  •/!.)  This  sea  Is  nearly  surrounded  with  islanas. 
The  co.xst  dovni  to  the  strait  of  Pnrmosa  continues  low, 
and,  except  where  it  fares  the  I'chusan  island*,  and  in 
the  prnr.  of  Fokion.  is  btit  little  indented.  The  strait 
Itvi-lr  abimmts  with  headlands,  and  is  also  to  tlilckly 
studded  with  Ulands  which  are  but  Imperfertly  notified 
even  In  the  best  rharts,  that  navigation  is.  by  Captain 
Hall's  account,  *•  excvixlingly  trying  to  the  nerves.”  The 
Qu.ing-toiig  shore  li  bold  and  high,  except  in  the  re- 
cesses of  tiie  numerous  bays  and  harb<iurs.  .K  narrow 
peninsula  Is  thrust  out  far  fnto  the  sea  at  the  W.  extre- 
mity  of  Quang-tuiiff,  and  forms,  with  Ihe  island  of 
H.1  m.xn.  a narrow  cn.mnel,  which  is  shoal,  full  of  sanil 
h.inks  and  rocks,  so  that  even  the  native  flat-bottomed 
junks  are  exposed  to  great  dangers.  The  rest  of  the 
shore  ls*wavh^  by  the  Tonnuln  guiph.  which  Is  stmldcd 
with  small  islands.  {HaU't  rujfagct,  I2nio.  cdh.i.  21^ 
4'i. ; t'ot/ape,  passim;  Lindtajf’s  f'ofatifi 
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Puhiic  fVorkt  — Atpt'ct  ctf  and  Totrna.  — An 

amount  of  human  labour,  probably  unmatched  by  any 
other  nation  in  the  world,  except  ancirnt  Fn-pt,  has 
been  expended  on  the  public  trorki  of  China,  by  which 
the  natural  aspect  of  the  country  has  been  materially 
varied.  The  first  and  most  stupendous  of  theve  is 
the  great  wall,  built  several  hundred  years  before  tbc 
Cliristlan  »ra,  to  protect  China  from  Tartar  Incur- 
sions. It  extends  along  the  whole  N.  frontier,  from  the 
gvilph  of  Lcatong,  In  I’iti®,  to  the  N.W.  extreinitr  of 
the  empire.  In  atmut  99®  K.  long.,  and  40^  N.  l.nt., 
being,  including  its  windings,  almut  1,250  m.  in  length: 

!t  is  carried  over  the  tops  of  the  higln-st  inounttiiii, 
through  the  deo|>e4t  valleys,  and  continued  by  bri<lges 
over  rivers.  Its  height  varies  ftom  l.%  to  30  ft.  It  Is 
I&  ft.  across  at  the  top ; and,  at  short  Intervals,  square 
towers  arc  ererted.  some  of  them  37  ft.  high.  The  wall 
is  comp*Ked  of  earth  faced  wflh  masonry,  the  top  or 
platform  iM'ing  pared  with  square  tiles,  ft  is  now  In  a 
state  of  decay,  bring  no  longer  ri*qiilred,  since  the  union 
of  the  Tartar  with  the  Chinese  territorr,  for  its  oiiginal 
piiqmse.  (l)arit,  I.  ISfi.;  HdVtTraMi.M.M.) 

The  Great  Canal  commctices  at  llatig-tchmi  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Tching-tang-chlang  river,  in  alx)ut  30®  2‘P 
N.  lal..  and  119®  45'  K.  long.,  and.  extending  N.,  unites 
first  with  the  Yrmg-tse-Kinng, nnd  tlu-n  with  the  Iluang- 
ho,  terminating  at  Lin-teing,  on  the  Kii-ho  river,  in 
olvoiit  37®  N-  lal..  and  ll*>®  K,  long-  ITic  direct  distance 
between  the  extreme  limit*  of  the  canal  is  iiUnit  .M2  m., 
but.  including  its  bend*.  It  is  nhnre  ^51)  m.  in  length  ; ami 
a<  the  Kii-hu,  which  is  a iinTigable  liver,  unites  with  the 
Fei  ho.  also  uavlgahlc.  an  internal  wat«T  cominimleation 
is  thus  estahlliliicd  tM'lwei-n  llang-tchou  anil  Ftkin. 
arms*  10®  of  lat.  And  by  the  junction  of  smaller  canals 
and  numerous  rivers,  the  Croat  C'.xnal  not  only  assists 
In  tl>e  lrrig.itlon  of  immense  tr.vtv  of  land,  hut  affords 
a really  means  for  ctmveving  its  produce  to  all  parts  of 
the  empire.  Hut,  ajurt  ftom  its  uilllly,  the  Great  Canal 
does  not  rank  high  as  a work  of  art.  A vast  nnimuit  of 
labour  has,  however,  b>'cn  expended  upon  It : for  though 
it  mostly  through  ,i  flat  country,  and  winds  about 

to  preserve  Its  level,  its  l>ctl  Is  In  p.irts  cut  down  to 
a considerable  ileftih.  while  in  other  parts  it  is  carriinl 
ovi-r  exteutive  bullowi,  lakes,  Ac.,  ou  vast  mounds 
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of  earth  ami  stone.  (Assrotr,  51  i.)  fho  sluices, 
which  keep  Us  waters  at  the  necessary  level,  are  all  ot 
very  simple  construction.  In  the  public  roadg,  and  where 
ruggetl  sti'i'ps  are  only  accessible  by  means  of  labori- 
ously formed  patres,  Chinese  industry  is  fully  apparent. 
Three  mountain  paths  traverse  the  Kan-ling ; one. 
N.  of  Canton,  is  estimated  by  Sir  G.  Staunton  to  rise 
fi,0(K)ft.  above  the  sea ; yet  vast  quantities  of  goods  are 
conveyed  over  this  pass  from  Canton  to  the  liUcrior  by 
coolies  or  porters.  The  obstacles  to  communication 
presented  by  the  Pe-llng  and  Ta-pa-ling  ranges  are 
greatly  UlminUhed  by  an  artificial  road  sometimes  con- 
durtce  over  yawning  clefts  by  arches,  in  other  placet 
di'cply  cut  through  high  mountains,  and  extending  alto, 
gf^hcr  for  1.50  m.  In  short,  wherever  intercourse  is 
expetlleiit  between  any  two  parts  of  China,  no  natural 
impediments  arc  too  gigantic,  no  labour  or  expense  too 
great,  to  overcome  them. 

The  following  summary  of  the  general  appearance 
of  the  cities  and  towns  of  China  is  supplied  by  Guts, 
lair  : — The  districts  on  the  sea-coast  are  generally 
the  best  Inhabited  and  the  richest;  the  tracts  along 
the  Yang-tse-Kiang  the  most  fertile  I-arge  and  flou. 
rlshing  cities  arc  found  only  where  a ready  water 
cutnmiinicatJon  with  other  parts  of  the  empint  ran  be 
carried  on.  The  grralest  sameness  exists  in  all  the 
dtiei.  In  the  larger  ones  are  a few  well  pavc*l  streets, 
lined  with  shops ; but  the  greater  |>art  of  tlie  streets  are 
very  narrow,  extremely  filthy,  and  plantetl  with  mere 
hovels.  The  suburbs  of  many  cities  are  much  larger  than 
the  cities  thrmselves ; and  it  is  by  no  means  extraordinary 
to  see  an  Immense  walled  spvo  without  any  houses, 
w here  formerly  a city  stood.  N'tllagcs  and  hamlets  have 
a beautiful  appearance  at  a distance ; but  on  entering 
them  one  sc-es  nothing  but  a heap  of  houses  irregularly 
thrown  together,  the  outside  fair  to  bHiold,  but  the  Inside 
without  furniture  or  comforts,  and  more  filthy  even  than 
a stable.  Tliis  does  not  apply  tonne  district  only,  but  It  Is 
common  to  most.  Although  the  flt-Uls  and  gardens  are 
beautifully  laid  out,  there  yet  app*'ars  in  them  little  at- 
tention either  to  elegance  or  pleasure.  The  gardens  are 
very  few  ; and  a Chinese  grand«-e  delights  more  in  artifi- 
cial landscapes  laid  out  In  a small  compass,  than  In  an 
extensive  park  or  a llower.garden  L’tility  is  studied  In 

Cri-ference  to  pleasure.  The  grandeur  of  natural  scenery 
• ill  many  parts  of  China  as  striking  os  in  many  parts  of 
the  wurlo.  Mountains,  crags,  rivulets,  and  valleys,  both 
picturesque  and  romantic,  are  found  in  most  provinces. 
Commanding  situations  are  chosen  for  temples.  Ihe 
haunts  of  superstition  and  Idolatry'.  These  serve  likewise 
for  taverns,  stages,  public  halls,  and  gambling-house*. 
The  building  of  houses  is  regulated  by  law ; none  Is  al- 
lowed to  exceed  a certain  dimension.  Fubllc  bidls  have 
little  to  recommend  them  ; the  Cliinose  were  never  great 
architects  ; they  understood  thu  building  of  dwelling- 
houses,  but  not  of  palaces.”  {China  Opentd,  1.  A7,  5H.) 

<7/ma/c.  — Connected  with  this  subject  there  are  some 
singulAr  circumstances.  Situated  betwt'en  the  2<'tk 
and  42nd  degrees  of  N.  lat.,  and  tlic  most  E.  lung, 
of  any  part  of  the  Old  World,  the  tem]>eraturc  of 
( hina  is  very  low  for  Its  geographical  position,  its 
climate  may  also  be  said  to  bs*  one  of  estrcmet{  and 
while  at  Fekin,  which  is  nearly  I®  farther  S.  than 
Naples,  the  mean  temperature  Is  that  of  Biitanj, 
the  scorching  heats  of  summer  are  greater  than  at 
Cairo,  and  the  winters  as  rigorous  as  at  Upsa)  1 But 
lu  so  extensive  a territory  there  are  necessarily  maity 
variations.  The  W.  dutricts  are  much  influenced 
by  (he  colds  diflVised  by  the  mountains,  while  the  cli- 
mate of  the  maritime  provinces  Is  modified  by  the  sea. 
At  Canton,  which  Is  under  the  tropic,  the  heat  during 
July.  August,  and  September,  is  excessive,  — then  occur 
those  frightful  tornadoes,  ^b-d  typhoons,  spreading 
devastation  in  their  course,  which,  however,  do  nut 
extend  far  beyond  Canton.  At  the  breaking  up  of  these 
hurricanes,  the  transitions  from  the  heat  of  cUy  to  cold 
and  foggy  nights  are  more  violent  and  sudden  than  in  any 
otlier  part  of  the  globe.  The  N.  winds  set  in  about 
Novmil>cr,  nud  bring  with  them  cold  as  intens**  as  thn 
nn-reditig  beats.  The  mean  tein|>eriiturc  of  Canton  is 
(6''  Fahr.  The  climate  of  the  interior  is  not  however, 
with  few  exceptions,  so  extreme,  particularly  towards  the 
N.  frontier,  where  the  summers  are  genial ; and  though 
the  winter  be  cold,  it  is  dry.  and  diws  not  check  the 
growth  of  fruit ; but  the  N.  winds  bring  clouds  of  white 
■ami.  which  afllict  the  natives  with  ophthalmia.  Tho 
NV.  frontier  districts  of  Vun->r<iH  and  .Szc.cAtu*n  are  saki 
to  Ih?  imhealthy,  ami  arc  selected  as  places  of  banishment 
for  Chinese  ronvU-ts.  'Jbe  c*ntral  provinces  jiresenl  a 
striking  contrast  to  those  already  named.  There  tho 
climate  exhibits  a happy  medium  Wtwt'rn  tho  rigour  ol 
Ihe  X.  regions  and  tiie  enervating  heats  and  sudden 
colds  of  the  S.  Tim  Kiang-se  -•  tne  most  furourj-d  in 
this  respect.  The  fall  of  rain  in  China  varies  icm- 
sidrrahly  in  diffen'itt  years.  Humboldt  states  — with- 
out naming  on  w hat  authority— that  iiio  average  quantity 
|H»r  au.  is  7U  io. ; though  it  lui  bi'va  known  to  axceed 
li  q 3 
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90.  Many  vlulrat  earibquakos  have  been  fell  in  China. 

art.  China  f Chinn  Opent'd,  i.  SI.  Co.  yo. 
162,  H^S,  Is5. ; Thf  Fan-qui  in  China,  4y  t'.  T.  Duirn^ 
iHg,  Etq.  !.  Hil,  U>*i.  ; J.yctt$  lieoiogy,  li.  50.  &c.) 

Popmialiim China  liaa  k>ng  been  rrry  geueraily  he> 

licTc-«l  to  Ik9  the  moit  Uniacly  peophtl  muutry.  of  any 
cnnviderable  extent,  In  the  world.  1 he  Jesuit  Senutlo, 
writing  In  IG45.  n'tnarkti,  th.xt.aAer  living  in  the  country 
!'i  yean,  he  wju  no  U*ui  surprised  on  leaving  than  on 
hia  tirst  arrival,  at  the  immense  number  of  i>ersunt  be 
met  with,  not  only  In  the  town*  and  citW,  but  on  the 
highway*,  wliert*,’*  «.iya  he,  there  is  at  all  times  as 
large  a crowd  as  l*  usn.'vlly  to  be  tret  with  on  some  great 
festival  or  public  occasion."  The  Jesuit  Anitot.  found, 
ing  on  odiel.tt  documents,  eftim.ntcd  the  pop.  in  1743  at 
al^ut  143  tsiti.noo,  which,  adding  for  some  cla«scs  that 
ho  had  om’Ued.  may  be  rarricil  to  al>uut  15M,(KtJ,(>ro ; 
and  in  )7'J2.  Lord  Macartney  was  infurmed.  by  a man' 
darin.  “a  idaln,  uiiaflectiHj,  honest  inan."  whose  tUtr- 
ment  if  sud  to  haw  been  tomIo  nn  the  authority  of 
onicial  doiuments.  that  the  |»op.  was  333.000.00u,  and 
later  ai'cnunU  carry  it  up  to  al^jve  3<iO.OOO,OtO  ! 

We  confews,  liowever.  that,  with  the  exception  of  that 
of  Ainiot.  theve  statements  Ap;>ear  to  u*  to  be  altogether 
Incri'dible,  and  that,  iu  point  of  f.ict,  we  have  no  ccrUia 
iiifurinatiun  as  to  the  |H)p.  of  China.  According  to  the 
sbitements  in  Chinese  official  works,  the  pop.  of  the 
empin^  amounted,  in  l3Ti3,  to  6fi,.V1.5,(iOO  ; and  in  i.'>7H  to 
b^MjU*i,000.  It  is  sui  posed  to  have  continued  at  or  nlmut 
this  amount  till  (he  Tartar  conquest  in  IC44.  a year 
before  the  publlratlon  of  Semedo's work.*  Built  an- 
)>eats  Irom  au  imperial  proclntnatluu  nooted  In  tne 
Ch»m‘$e  Hrpositjyry.uiMeA  in  17'Ji, and  laiu  to  be  founded 
on  odu'ial  data,  that  the  pop.  Inid  been  reduced  In  1711 
to2H.Gu.\71C ! (vol.i.  p.356.;  Ca«Ujn,lH33.)  This  eatraonli' 
nary  diminution  is  attempU'd  to  be  explained  In  the 
work  now  referred  to.  by  the  mortality  oerasiuned  by 
the  long  ami  bloody  wars  that  aceoni|>anled  the  esta* 
hitthinent  of  the  .Manclioo  dynasty,  by  tiie  fact  of  smile 
of  the  provs.in  the  S.  not  having  been  fully  subdued 
when  this  census  was  taken;  and  by  the  rlrcumstance 
of  a jxdl-tnx  being  then  lrop<*»etl,  which  ma<le  it  for  the 
interest  of  tiidividuals  to  escapo  being  mriilU'd  In  the 
ircnsut.  Now,  adndtting  the  force  of  s«>d>u  of  tliese  state, 
ments.  though  we  bs'llevo  thi-m  to  be  greatly  overstate<1. 
and  alluwinK  that  but  for  the  u.ors  occasioned  by  the 
Tartar  cfMiiiuest,  and  tile  imperfectly  subdued  state  of 
jiarts  of  the  comitry,  a oirroct  census  taken  In  1711 
would  have  given  a pup.  of  GO  or  70  RiUliuns  ; still,  we 
a«k,  can  it  be  credit<*d  that  the  )>op.  should  have  irr* 
rreasesi  from  even  th;U  amouiil,  in  1711,  to  above 
SUO.tgxi.oOU  in  iTU2  ? Had  C'liiiui  bn-n  a new  country,  or 
hiul  tho  Tartars,  by  wl;om  she  was  overrun  in  the  17th 
century,  been  ilUtiuguishi-d  by  their  superior  Intelli- 
geuce  mid  iudurtry.  an  iurrrasc  of  this  sort  might  have 
been  po^tible.  But  the  reverse  of  all  this  is  the  fact. 
China  tias  beru  settled  and  civilised  for  many  centu- 
ries ; the  great  works  uiwicrUiken  and  cumpleled  by  her 
Inhabit,  at  a very  remote  i*crlod.  show  that  she  bad 
then  been  pretty  thickly  |iropled  ; and  it  is  lulmitteil, 
on  all  hands,  that  in  C hiiia  the  art*  have  U'cn  for  age* 
in  a neatly  sutioiiary  state.  The  I’arlar*  Imparted  to 
her  little  that  was  new.  They  were.  In  truth,  mere  roving 
herdsmen  ; and  though  they  iniglit  liaregiven  the  Chinese 
some  insiruetluQ  iu  predatory  warfare,  they  could  com* 
snuiiicate  to  them  no  uselul  art,  scivnee,  or  invention. 
Dndcr  these  circumstancei,  we  lontond  rlUier  liiat  the 
former  official  accounts  of  the  pop.  must  have  b<-en  grossly 
underrabd,  nr  that  tiie  Later  ones  must  bo  grossly  ox> 
aggerated.  But  suppovlus  that  the  pop.  really  amounted 
to  lAl.UUO.OOO  about  1750,  is  it  cri-diblo  that  It  should  have 
exeecded  330.mi0.fHi0m  1792.  and  3Gi.4t7.0(iO  In  IHI‘2?  It 
would  require  the  best  ^M>ssibl«  evidence  to  make  any  rea- 
sonable |>ersun  believe  what  U so  directly  at  variance  with 
all  the  best  fstaldlshcd  principles  ; and  no  such  evidence 
h.t*  been,  t»r.  we  believe,  can  bo,  given  with  rcsiiccl  to 
the  alleged  increase  of  pup.  in  China.  Whether  the 
empire  could  support  tlio  pop.  that  has  been  oscrilKd 
to  it,  is  a quctiiuii  ou  w itU  b it  is  needless  now  to  enter. 
Wo  boiieve.  however,  with  M De  Guignes,  tliat  the 
fertility  of  the  country  has  been  greatly  overrated  ; but 
w hether  th.u  bt‘  so  or  not,  we  submit  that  the  rate  of 
liH-rease  exhibitnl  by  the  censuses  it  such  as  could  have 
been  realised  only  In  An  uuuccu|>icd  and  very  fertile 
country,  colunlsod  by  a {vrople  tar  advanced  in  tne  arts  ; 
and  that  it  is  all  but  absurd  to  suppose  that  it  sliould  be 
realihetl  in  an  old  settitd  rountry.  witli  statinnary  arts 
like  ('hina.  (For  a fbrtlMr  discussion  of  this  subject, 
we  tlic  excellent  work  of  De  Guignes,  /'  yaget  li  Pfktna. 

Ui.  ^ 

We  subji^n  an  account  of  the  area  of  the  (UTerml 
provs.  a*  given  by  Lord  Macartney,  and  their  pup.  as 


* 6«tis*>lo  M<nw1f  icivM  lame  stvirtnenu  wltrnrv  |(  Is  InfeiTcd 
that  tine  p<^..  slMt  IC«0,  amoyriMd  to  aUwl  VW),niO/ain!  But 

Ihu  H cnnirwlirtad  tij  all  Uw  oOlclaJ  manu,  and  is,  abvMtiri*.  an. 
wvn'vj  «r  natkcr. 


given  hy  Ambit  In  1743,  by  TxmJ  Macartney  fa  1791^ 
and  by  tite  official  returns  in  l(M3. 


But  the  centtu  for  ISIS  adds  an  addhional  sum  of 
1.413,942  mouths  for  the  pop.  of  Shing-king,  Keih-ltn, 
Turfan,  Lobnor,  and  F'orrousA  ; and  U^J126  fairilies  for 
those  engaged  in  the  scrviceoftbe  erojieror  ; and  supposing 
the  latter  to  consist  of  4 mouths  each,  the  total  pop., 
according  to  the  ceniot  of  that  year,  will  be  3C8,447.I63. 

A fiance  at  the  above  table  must  satisfy  cverr  bo^ 
thst  Oie  account  of  the  pop.  furnished  to  Lord  Macart- 
ney, In  1792,  and  the  census  of  1413,  cannot  both  be  ac- 
curate. The  last  shows  an  excess  over  the  former  of  29^ 
millions  in  the  aggregate ; but  it  would  appear  that  in 
the  majority  of  the  provinces  there  has  been  no  increase; 
but.  Of)  the  contrary,  a diminution,  in  some  Instances,  of 
nearly  a half!  It  may.  however,  confldently  affirmed, 
that  ou  such  dtmlnuUnn  has  tAken  place;  and  ronse* 
quently  that  the  statemeiituf  Lord  Macartney*!  **  honest  '* 
informant  Is  completely  erroneoiu  ; or.  whirb  Is  most  pro. 
Itolilp.  tl)At  both  It  and  the  census  are  in  this  pre^cament. 

I^ocnl  Dipi»ion$,  — Tliough  the  geography  of  tho 
world  be  not  much  studied  in  the  '*t'el«'stial  Empire,'* 
the  more  minute  details  of  local  topo^Aphy  arc  bo  wberw 
better  undc-rstuod.  The  survey  of  the  Jesuits,  made 
by  order  of  the  emperor  Kang-he,  is  said  to  very 
coTTt^  ; and  every  district  uf  any  importance  sinc'u 
found  a geographer,  who  describes  It.  If  not  so  sclentU 
ftcolly  IS  the  Catholic  missinnarlci,  with  the  utmost 
mimitenesB,  so  that,  with  little  difficulty,  a library  of 
3.000  ruls.  might  be  collected  treating  exclusively  of 
Chinese  geography.  Nothing  con  be  more  •ysteniatic 
than  the  imtnner  in  which  tho  whole  empire  it  divided. 
Each  prov.  It  portioned  off  into  provincial  districts ; 
while  the  towns  and  cities  are  divided  into  the  1st  class 
(Too),  2d  class  (fcAoo).  and  3d  class  (Acfn).  Formerly 
China  I’roper  consisterl  of  1.5  prov*. ; but  in  Keci>.Lung*f 
time  the  largest  were  bisected,  and  there  are  now  18. 

Nur/Acm  Prorinees.  — \.  I'e-che-le  (the  independ- 
ent) it  subdivided  into  16  districts,  the  most  W.  of 
wltirh  arc  very  flat ; the  central  ones  somewhat  hilly; 
while  those  <m  the  sca.coast  along  the  Pe-che-K^ 
giilnh,  are  low  and  marshy.  Pt4in.  tho  metropolis 
of  Northern  China  and  residence  of  the  court,  it  si- 
tuated in  this  prov.,  about  00  m.  from  the  great  wall, 
and  100  m.  f^om  the  tea.  The  Pet.ho  Oowi  through 
Fe-che-lee,  dtiemboguing  at  the  small  sea  port  of  I'a- 
koo.  The  chief  ports  are  Tong-ehoo  ana  Tein-slng. 
It  is  a curious  fact,  and  one  which  docs  not  square  well 
with  the  popular  notions  of  abienteei»m,  that  aesnite  the 
residence  of  tbo  court,  the  hulk  of  the  population  are 
prolMbly  more  depressed  In  this  than  in  any  other  prov. 

( fbirrotr.49.'S.)  t Shao-se.or  (hon-se  (west  of  the  moun- 
tains) it  divided  from  MungolU  by  the  great  wall,  m 
branch  of  wh irh  ^the  inner  ^eat  wall ) separates  its  F. . limit 
from  Pe-che-Iec.  It  it  sold  to  have  been  the  most  early 
occupied  part  of  China.  Its  mountainous  portions  are 
not,  nowerrr,  habitable,  and  many  other  localities  afford 
but  a scanty  subsistence.  Hence  it  has  uo  large  or  re- 
markable cities.  3.  Shen.se,  or  Chrn-te  fwt'st  of  the 
pass)  is  also  separated  from  the  Mongolian  borders  by  tho 
^eat  wall,  which  in  this  place  is  kept  In  good  rep^. 
The  mountains  in  this  prov.,  which  are  more  rugged 
than  high,  contain  gold  mines,  but  these  arc  not  allowed 
to  be  worked,  lest  the  attention  nf  the  p<w>ple  shoutd 
Im>  withdrawn  from  agriculture.  The  valleys  through 
which  the  Hel-hn  and  the  Han.Kiang  run  are  fertile  In 
millet,  whenr,  and  pulse,  but  arc  too  dry  to  produce  much 
rice.  Swarms  of  locusts  frequently  appear  In  Sbeo-se. 
destroying  the  liarvest,  and  eonvertlng  smiling  valleys 
Into  wastes.  Tlic  chief  town  is  bo-gan-foo,  one  of  the 
I.nrOTst  in  (ho  empire.  4.  Kan-siin  (voluntary  awe) 
«twl  Shen-se,  formerly  unltvil.  made  one  large  pro?., 
extending  over  a s|>ace  of  IM.OUl  sq.  m.  l^n-suh 
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ronUftU  prindpolW  of  a narrow  neck  of  Ud«1  tbru»t  out  dUtrict  U moit  auiduoualy  laid  und«r  coalribulion 
upon  tJip  edg«*  of  too  grt>ut  (iubi  draurt : hmce  Oie  toll  is  the  Inhab. ; every  inch  of  ground  being  tenanted.  At 
cold  and  barren.  Kan-«nh  forms  the  S'.  \V.  limit  of  China,  the  port  of  Cha-puo,  a large  trade  Is  carried  on  with 
the  great  wall  eiKling  at  Shwang*Ian.  Japan.  U.  Fo-Kicii  (happy  establishment ).  which  forms 

iVmtntl  Provttuvs.^h.  Ho*nan  (smtth  of  the  river)  the  W.  shore  of  the  Korinova  channel,  U mountainous. 
Is  one  of  the  mo«t  fertile  provinces  of  the  great  plain.  Barren  hUls  and  sandy  plains  are,  in  truth,  the  natural 
ami  Is  called  the  garden  «>fCliiita.  Shen-te,  l'e-chc-le,and  characteristics  of  Ko*Kien,  but  Chinese  industry  has 
apart  nf  .Shan-tiing  join  its  N.  bound-uv,  while  branches  made  the  land  fruitful.  The  tra>plant  thrives  in  ocr> 
(ki  the  IV.Ilng  enrhku*  It  to  the  W.  Tne  Hoang-lio,  or  fection.  and  the  China  orange  '*  Is  chlel^  derived  (rora 
Yellow  lUver.  runs  nearly  parallel  with  the  N.  boundary,  this  pror.  The  maritime  commerce  of  Fo~Kien  Is  ex- 
atKl  Intertects  the  Anest  |k,irts  of  the  prov.  6.  KUng»se  tensive,  its  merchants  monoiwMsIng  roost  of  the  Chinese 
twest  of  the  river)  has  its  boundaries  well  drAned  by  the  shipping  trade.  Kinlgralion,  though  diKTOuraged  by  the 
Kan-Ung  range  and  Us  branches,  which  surround  tt  on  government.  It  here  very  prevalent.  15.  Quan-tong 
three  iidcs,the  W.,  .S.,  and  R.  Its  N.  part  contains  the  (eastern  breadth)  >olns  Fo.Klen  to  the  E.,  Ki  shores 
great  Poo- Yang  lake,  and  Us  contiguous  marshes,  said  stretch  along  the  whole  S.  coast  of  China,  to  the  borders 
by  Mr.  Barrow  to  be  the  sink  of  China.  It  has.  how-  of  Cochin  China,  the  V.  boundary  being  formed  by  the 
ever,  many  well  cultivated  valleys.  In  which  rice,  cotton.  Nan-ling  mountains.  Quan-tong  has  IS  districts,  andan 
indigo,  and  sugar,  are  produced.  It  has  also  extensive  eqiul  number  of  trading  emporiums,  and  to  this  prov. 
manufactures,  amongst  which  must  not  be  forgotten  the  alone  are  Europeans  allowM  to  trade.  It  has  many 
China-ware,  so  highly  est«‘cmed  all  over  the  world,  till  wide  valleys, particularly  the  plaiii  arniind  Canton. which 
European  Imitators  exceeded  the  original  manufacture  is  of  great  extent,  and  many  valuable  products;  but, 
in  beauty  and  cheapness.  .Still,  however,  no  fewer  than  a though  it  be  the  great  entrepot  for  tea,  that  article  Is 
rallllon  persons  are  said  to  be  exclusively  emtkioycd  in  not  the  number.  ThecapltiU.Kwang-cboo-fooCCan- 
thls  manufacture,  which  is  chlefiy  carried  on  at  thecapltal  Con),  is  the  greatest  emporium  of  the  K.  16.  Kwang* 
Kliig-le-chin.  Here  .VIO  furnaces  are  constantly  burning,  se  (western  breadth)  joins  the  W.  limits  of  Quang- 
7.  Hoo-pih  (north  of  the  river),  and,  A.  Iloo-nan  (soutn  tong,  the  Nan-llng  range  divides  It  from  Moo-nan  on 
of  the  river),  form  the  ancieut  prov.  of  Moo-Kwang,  the  N.,  while  its  S.  border  unites  It  with  the  Cochin 
divided  Into  two  parts  by  the  Vang-tse-Klang.  The  Chinese  prov.  of  Tonkin.  The  mountainous  portions  of 
former  if  divided  Into  II  and  the  latter  into  13  d^lstrlcts;  the  prov.-^byTar  the  greatest  part  of  it— arc  said 
the  whole  covering  an  areaof  144.770  sq  m.  Both  provs.  to  contain  goln  and  other  metals  : the  lowlaisds  and  vaJ- 
are  extremely  fertile,  and  thu  capital  uf  Hoo.pih  yields  leys  produce  rice,  silk,  and  timtter.  Both  the  language 
to  few  cities  of  the  empire  in  extimt  and  prosperity,  and  manners  of  the  inhab.  differ  from  those  of  their 
The  tea  grown  In  Us  neighbourhood  is  of  superior  countrrtoen.  17.  Yun-n-in  (south  of  the  clouds),  the 
quality,  ami  the  bambeo.pspcr  manufactured  within  most  W.  of  the  S.  pruvs.;  is  conterminous  an  the  S. 
Its  walls  Is  extensively  exported.  This  city  Is  called  with  Cochin  China  and  the  Birman  empire  { and  towards 
Woo-chang-foo.  Moo-nan  bears  a great  resemblance  the  W,  with  Tibet.  Its  mountains,  which  are  remarkably 
to  the  Mo-nan  prov.,  but  is  richer  In  minerals.  A high  ancn>uld,  furitiih  the  copper  that  supplies  the  cur- 
very  active  trade  is  carried  on.  on  both  banks  of  the  rency  of  China.  It  is  in  Yun-nan  that  the  Vung-tse- Kiang 
Yang.tse.KUng.  Moo.pih  and  Moo-nan  arc  both  within  enters  China  ; and  by  the  aid  of  a high  road,  which  has 
the  great  plain.  9.  Kwl-rhow  hat  lK*en  designated  the  beenmadcparaUeltoitsbanksforaxrcatdistance.com- 
Swltierlandnf(*hina,^’ingtrarersed  by  the  highest  por-  munlration  between  it  and  the  rest  of  the  empire  Is 
ti->n  of  the  Nau-ling  range.  To  the  S.  it  is  p«*(>pied  by  rendered  constant  and  easy.  The  tame  roail  branching 
wild  and  intractable  highlanders,  (.Vraou-/xri.  who,  off  tothe  h.,  extends  into  the  heart  of  the  Birman  empire, 
tlumgh  in  the  centre  of  the  empire,  preserre  their  In.ie-  The  leettern  provmce,  Ste-ekurn  (five  rivers),  Is  the 
pen<lence.  and  ^eaueiitly  make  pri'datory  detcemu  on  largest  in  China.  Floiiit,  rouunt.uns(thc  Yun-liug),  and 
the  adjoining  provinces.  Kwi-cliow  has  m>  large  towns,  extensive  d**»erts  are  Its  prlticipal  components.  The 
but  several  fortresses.  Yoiig-tse-Kiang  having  taken  a N.  bend  at  theYun-nan 

Maritime  a»H  S-mthem  Provincei.  — 10.  Shan-tung  fromler,  traverses  its  w hole  extent ; and.  during  this  part 
(east  of  the  mountains)  Is  partly  In  the  great  plain  and  of  its  course,  receives  several  irlbiilarles.  The  capital, 
partly  consists  of  a promontory  jutting  Into  the  Yellow  i'himg‘too.  was  once  the  mrtroitolis  of  an  Independent 
Sea;  S.  of  Fe-chede,  and  N.K,  of  Mo-pan.  Its  W.  part  st.ate.  which  then  surrounded  it;  and  its  (nh^.  still 
Is  traversed  by  the  (treat  Canal,  luit  the  country  Is  p>or,  boast  of  greater  independence  of  character  than  their 
and  the  cliinate,  though  bracing,  bleak.  There  are.  neighbours;  which  they  evince  by  frequent  rebellions, 
hnwwver,  some  valuable  coal  mines,  which  supply  the  {.China  Opened,  1A0.-1G8.> 

whole  empire  with  that  article.  I'be  coast  Is  bold,  and  Satvral  Produehvnt  rf  Ckitut.^Tht  climate  of  Cliina, 
affbrds  good  shelter.  The  principal  port  is  Tong-citeou-  exhibiting  occasionally  such  severe  entd.  forbids  the  pre- 
fiH>.  1 1 tt  17.  The  Klangtkoo  (river  8oo)  and  Gan-hvray  seuce  of  some  lucmbers  of  the  nnifnaJ  hinedom  met  with 
(Axed  excellence)  prov.  were  once  united  umler  the  in  the  similar  latitudes  of  India.  The  universal  cultlra- 
n.imo  of  Klang.nang.  'I'he  two  great  rivers,  the  Hoang-  tion  of  China  IVoper,  and  the  thickness  uf  Its  jHkjmla- 
ho  and  Yang.tse-Kiang.  cross  both  ^stricts,  and  fall  tbm,  hare  hmg  expelle<l  most  of  the  wild  animals  which 
Into  the  sea  t’>  an.art,  forming  the  ('hlnese  delta.  Gan-  (till  abound  in  the  surrounding  regions.  There  are  also 
hway  has  13  districts,  and  the  Kian^soo  II;  tiudr  fewer  domestic  ones  than  inh^it  most  European  coun- 
unitiol  extent  being  'J7.DG1  sq.m.  If  we  consider.”  tries.  Beasts  of  burden  are  in  a great  degree  superseded 
rctn.arks  Gutzlaff.  “their  agricultural  resources,  their  by  the  meatii  of  transit  stkcupiiHisly  afforded  by  canals  and 
gre.u  manuiocturci,  their  various  productions,  their  ex-  water-courses,  and  by  that  Aoe  race  of  men  the  Cooiia 
relhmt  sittution  on  the  banks  of  the  two  Urire^t  rivers  in  or  porters  ; while  the  eanal  Isoats  arc  dragged  along  by 
riiina.  their  many  canals,  and  amongst  them  the  Great  trackers.  Add  to  this,  th.it  anlniai  fiKxt  Is  considerably 
f'anal.  an<t  tributary  rivers,  they  are  doubtless  the  best  less  in  uaeamong  the  Chinesethan  vegetahlediet.  There 
territory  of  riilna.''  Enjoying  these  blessings,  chiefly  Are  no  meadows  for  feeding  cattle ; and  even  If  there 
mnrerred  by  their  two  great  rivers,  these  provinoet  are  were,  the  natives  haro  a singular  aversion  to  butter  and 
aUn  the  most  liable  to  the  evils  they  produce,  namely,  milk.  Tigers,  though  they  have  been  seen  in  the  forests 
fVei{uent  and  destructive  Inundatloni.  Thu  staple  pro-  of  Yun-nan.  are  K'arccly  known ; and  the  lion  is  almost 
ducts  are  grain,  cotton,  green  teas,  and  silk.  Klee  suits  deemed  fabulous  in  China.  There  are  wild  cats,  which 
aiimirably  with  the  black  marshy  loam  of  which  most  are  caught,  confined,  and  fed  in  cages,  and  considered  a 
of  the  soil  consists.  Nanking  (capital  of  the  S.)  Is  dainty  for  the  table.  Monkeys  are  in  the  southern 
situated  on  the  S.  bonk  of  the  Yang-tse-Kiang,  but  districts.  The  ('hinese  horse  and  ass  are  small  and  spirit- 
at  the  distance  of  a league  frcKit  the  stream  (Ks^in).  less,  and  so  is  the  buflklo,  which  Is  sometimes  employed 
The  Klang-soo  prov.  only  face*  the  ocean.  The  scene  in  ploughing.  Drumedarle*  are  much  used  b^weeo 
which  appeared  at  the  junction  of  the  Yang-tse-Kiang  Pekin  and  Tartary.  Pigs  are  reared  with  great  care ; 
and  Great  Canal,  is  thus  dc«rril»e«l  by  Barrow : _ “ The  sheep  are  smaller  than  those  of  England.  ojkI  gnats,  or 
multitude  of  ships  of  war,  of  burden,  and  of  pleasure;  various  colours,  have  uniformly  straight  boms.  The 
some  gliding  down  the  stream,  others  sailing  against  it ; dog  of  China  Is  about  the  ilse  of  a spaniel,  and  (s  unl- 
some  moving  by  oars,  and  others  lying  at  anchor ; the  forroly  met  with  of  the  same  variety.  Hats  emigrate  oc- 
banks  on  eitWr  side  covered  with  towns  and  bouses  as  easloD.i1ly  from  one  place  to  another  in  large  troops, 
far  as  the  eye  could  reach ; pre»ent«d  a prospect  more  when  liiev  devour  crops  and  harvests : they  are  very 
varied  and  cheerful  than  any  that  had  hitherto  occurred,  large,  ano  are  nsid  by  the  common  people  as  an  article 
Nor  was  the  canal  on  thu  opposite  side  less  lively.  Fur  of  food.  There  Is  a genus  of  rat  peculiar  to  China, 
two  whole  (tars  we  were  continually  passing  among  fleets  which  bears  some  resemblance  to  (he  Barabmt  Rat  of 
of  ships  of  dlncrvnt  constmetino  and  dimensions.  Cities,  Sumatra.  The  ornilhoinn  nf  China  presents,  in  the 
towns,  and  villages  were  continued  along  the  Itanks  with-  first  place,  the  eagle,  which  fmiuents  the  mountainous 
out  intermisdon.  The  face  of  the  country  was  beautifbily  districts;  the  Aarrst'n,  a kind  of  falcon,  abounding  in  the 
diversified  with  hill  .and  d.ile.  and  everr  part  in  a high  state  province  of  Che-keang,  Is  considered  Imperial  property, 
of  cultivation.”  (516.)  13.  The  <Uic-  Kung  (river  Che>,nr  while  the  magpie,  which  It  so  numerous  os  to  bo  the 
Tche-Kiang.  is  the  smallest  Chinese  prov.  It  occupies  farmer's  worst  nuisance.  Is  considered  sacred  by  the 
the  H.  E.  cttrnrr  of  the  great  plain.  The  Y nn-Iing  chain  reigning  family.  Crows  arid  sparrows  are  also  abuodiut  in 
ends  here  In  Innumerable  low  hills,  the  most  barren  of  China.  Among  others  of  tmHr  manifold  stratagems  for 
whlcli  produce  abundance  of  tex  In  fact  the  whole  catching  llsh,  the  Chinese  have  trained  the  ^^g  cor- 
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monint  ; but  that  tlic  bird  may  not  help  lucif  too  boun- 
tifully, the  owner  putt  an  iron  ring  round  Ita  nerk.  which 
obliges  it  to  deliver  up  a )>ortion  of  its  prey,  i'urlews 
and  quails  are  found  In  great  miantitfes  in  the  S.:  the 
latter  are  esteemed  chiefly  for  tneir  fighting  qualities,  as 
rocks  used  to  be  in  Kogland  ; and,  when  tamed,  good 
lighting  quails  sell  at  enurinout  prices.  Larks  are  ou» 
incmus.  and  ting  admirably.  But  the  greatest  boast 
of  Cliinese  ornithology  is  its  splendid  Torletles  of  phea* 
sants.  One.  the  medallion  pheasant,  takes  Us  name  (Vom 
a merobrono  of  brilllanUy  c«>loured  feathers,  which  are 
disnlan'd  or  contracteii  at  the  will  of  the  bird.  Hie  gold 
and  sliver  pheasants  have  also  a most  brllllint  i^spear* 
once,  and  arc  so  plentiful  os,  in  tome  dlsiiicts,  to  fur* 
nith  the  tables  of  the  poor  with  on  excellent  dish. 
Pigeons  of  difA'rent  sorts  are  not  rare,  but  the  natives 
seldom  domesticate  them.  Aquatic  birds  are  naturally 
invited  to  a country  which  has  to  many  lakes  and  rivers. 
The  most  celebrated  of  these  It  the  mandarin  duck,  a 
Bfiecies  of  teal,  so  celebrated  for  the  strong  mutual  affiw. 
ttoD  between  the  male  and  femolo  that  It  Is  used  by  the 
( 'lilnese  os  on  emblem  of  conjugal  fidelity ; their  plumage 
is  iR^autlful.  The  snoW'White  rice-bird  of  Siam  is  of 
great  use  in  China  in  extirpating  vermin  from  the  marshy 
rice>flelds  : which  K Is  enablea  to  accomplish  by  means 
of  its  long  Wn  oud  long  beak. 

Prom  vnrjUhet  peculiar  to  China,  we  derive  the  gold 
and  sihrr  fish,  which  are  kept  there,  os  in  Kuropc,  for 
ornament  in  glass  globes.  The  edible  Ash  peculiar  to 
China  are.  tirst,  one  of  a yellowish  colour,  caught  in  the 
Yang-tse-Kiang,  which,  while  fresh,  is  insipid;  but  Is 
considered  a great  delicacy  after  liaving'been  ke^  for  a 
time  in  ice.  The  »hting-tuHf>,  sea'Cel,  and  a sort  of  rock 
cod.  calUxl  tsanff-ffu,  ore  ^so  much  esteemed,  and 
so  are  sturgoon,  mullet,  carp,  perch,  sea-bream,  Ac. 
Crab  tUh  of  various  kinds  are  plentiful.  On  parts  of  the 
rocky  coast, oysters  are  succcMfully  preserved  and  fat« 
tonetl  in  oyster  •beds. 

Though  the  larger  species  of  rrptilet  are  unknown  In 
China,  the  smaller  Utard  tribes  are  numerous  in  the  hot 
months  ; several  fresh>watcr  tortoises  hare  been  disco. 
Tored,  and  also  two  new  species  of  frogs.  Venomous 
serpenta  ore  but  llulc  known.  The  insect  tribes  of  China 
furnish  its  greatest  plague  and  Its  greatest  blessing.  The 
plague  of  locust-swarms  Is  terribly  inflicted  upon 
the  S.  and  W.  prov.  Nothing  can  exceed  tlieir  vo. 
racity ; ami  it  is  nut  uncommon  for  them  to  occasion  so 
mtich  destructlua,  as  to  reduce  thousands  of  human 
beings  to  starvation;  while  another  insect,  the  silk- 
wonn,  furnishes  employment  and  riches  to  an  immense 
part  of  the  pop.  In  rearing  these  profiiablo  worms, 
the  t.'hinese  excel  all  other  nations,  ^^o^y■ions  and  cen. 
tlp*‘.l«‘S  are  plentiful.  spider,  peculiar  to  China,  which 
inhabits  trees,  dt'rouri  small  birds,  after  entangling  them 
id  its  enormous  web.  Butterflies  of  gigantic  site,  and 
brltiiant  colours,  abound  R.  of  Canton.  Multitudes  of 
white  ants  arc  very  destructive  in  the  S. ; and  the  tnus* 
quito  is  found  in  ’most  ports  of  the  country  during  the 
summer  months.  There  it  a singular  sort  of  1n«,  called 
the  w iiite-wax  insect,  which  furnishes  the  whole  nation 
with  that  article,  which  it  deposits  upon  a particular  sort 
of  tree,  furnished  by  the  ruUives  with  ncsta  to  attract  the 
insects. 

The  rcftcitMe  kingdom  of  China  is  remarkable  for 
not  containing  any  very  large  trees,  and  timber  is  con* 
Si.‘qiient1y  scarce.  The  oak  Is  seldom  seen,  fir  trees 
chh'fly  supplying  Its  place,  every  ridge  of  mountain 
where  it  Is  likely  to  grow  being  planted  with  the  flr. 
Falm«,  laurel,  cassia,  caper  trees  are  often  met  with, 
especially  in  the  K.  provinces,  and  the  cultivator  grows 
together  the  banaiui,  guava,  orange,  rapaw,  cocoa,  litchi, 
peasch,  apricot,  vine,  poinegraaatc.and  chestnut.  There  is 
also  a singular  production  called  the  tallow.tree,  which 
resembles  the  urch,  but  the  bark  is  white,  and  the 
branches  slender : the  fruit,  growing  in  bunches,  Is 
cncloserl  In  a brown  capsule,  wmch  encloses  three  ker. 
ncls,  all  cuitcd  with  tallow,  themselves  containing  on 
oil  much  us^hI  fur  the  lamp,  while  the  tallow  is  converted 
Into  randies.  There  is  also  the  lie,  or  varnish  tree, 
resembling  the  ash,  which  exudes  a valuable  essential 
oil.  but  prixliiccs  acutanmusdisease  if  dropped  upon  the 
skin.  It  is  the  white  biossumi  of  the  te-pik  which 
attract  the  wax-fly.  The  camphor-laurel  is  extremely 
productive  nf  that  drug  in  China.  The  ktran-Um  con- 
tains  a pith  which,  when  ground  to  |x>wdcr,  answers  all 
the  purposes  of  flour.  A species  of  sycamore,  the 
supplies  paper  to  the  Chinese  from  the  rind  ; 
thin,  rlband.likc  stri^  are  (>eelcd  and  made  into  paper. 
Mulberrv  trees,  os  fn^  for  silk-worms,  have  much  (i^ns 
bestowed  on  thidr  culture. 

\Sc  come  now  to  the  shrul*  which  has  brought  China 
Into  ncanrr  contact  with  foreigners  than  her  sitgi*s  ever 
de«ire<i,  or  her  government  seem  willing  to  render  closer. 
The  lea-plant,  Called  by  the  natives  cka,  rises  from  four 
to  live  feet  in  height,  and  bears  a strong  resemblance  to 
the  myrtle,  but  the  flower  is  not  unlike  small  while 
hedge  ruses.  Although  Ruropcan  botoniiis  have  only 


dlM'Overed  two  varieties.  Mock  tea  and^ecn  tea,  notice 
wrileri  enumerate  as  many  huiidmit ; an  dbviiMis 
exaggeration.  Though  Uiis  plant  will  grow  In  the 
must  sterile  ground,  the  quality  of  the  leaves  dt’pemW 
upon  the  soil  which  nouiishfw  them,  and  the  age  ol 
the  tree.  The  best  are  taken  from  three-year-old 
shrubs.  There  are  three  lu-gaihcrlngs  o(  tlm  leaves ; 
the  flgst  in  eorlv  spring,  the  second  at  tltc  cxnnmeoctv 
ment.  and  the  tiiird  at  the  end  of  tlie  summer.  They 
are  carefully  manipulated,  dried  In  various  ways,  and 
then  packevl.  The  coarsest  leaves  ore  beaten  Into  cakc« 
and  exported,  prlnci^ly  Into  Tortory,  under  the  name 
of  kaiet-eha,  or  brick  tea-  But  the  Alter  descriptions  of 
tea  require  a vast  deal  of  labour  In  ibclr  preparation ; 
and  could  only  be  produced  in  a countrv  where  the 
inhabitanli  are  universally  lnilu«triotu,  and  wages  low. 
*rhal  giant  of  the  grass  tribe,  the  bamlxw.  Is  most  exten- 
sively used;  besides  being  an  important  Instrument  for 
enforcing  the  laws,  the  Chinese  build  cottages  and  fashior. 
oil  sorts  of  furniture  with  it.  The  tender  shoots  make  an 
excellent  food,  and  supply  tbe  material  for  a coarse  sort  of 
of  paper.  Tobacco,  the  cotton  ploiit,  and  sugar-canes,  are 
also  profitably  cultivated.  The  growth  of  garden  flowers 
It  not  much  encouraged,  every  available  Inch  of  ground 
being  us4h1  fur  the  production  of  edible  plants.  Kven  the 
more  opulent  natives  are  content  with  a few  flover-pots, 
with  some  pretty  flower  for  the  take  of  umamont.  'iYie 
water-lily  not  only  produces  a beautiful  flower,  but  its 
fruit  provides  an  excellent  meal,  not  unlike  gruel,  In  much 
request  among  the  Chinese.  They  have  almost  un- 
limited varieties  of  the  camellia.  A (>lant,  the  name  of 
which  has  not  yet  reached  this  country,  furnishes  that 
dclInUe  material  for  drawing  upon,  and  making  into 
artificial  flowers,  falsely  called  rk-cmaper. 

'l*hc  great  |)Op.  of  China,  and  the  (otuiucss  of  the  people 
for  vegetaliles,  cause  a great  number  of  table*  plants  to  bu 
reared.  Turnips,  carrots,  sweet  potatoes,  ono  p<d-herba 
of  every  kind,  are  product  in  altuntLince.  A white  cab- 
bage. cidtcd  Dih.lsae,  and  not  unlike  the  Roman  lettuce, 
constitutes  the  principal  food  of  every  class,  and  is  really 
dcliduuj.  Uf  groiis,  the  plenitude  of  water  in  China 
causes  rice  to  be  so  successfully  cultivated,  that  it  is 
brought  to  greater  perfection  there  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  globe.  Indeed,  there  is  scarcely  any  sort  of 
grain  but  may  be  fuuud  In  some  part  of  the  country 
or  other.  No  medical  root  is  In  such  high  favour  aa 
the  gfJS.scNg,  which  is  odmluistercd  as  n sort  uf  uni- 
versal ponaetto,  and  is  a aood  tonic.  It  was  formerly 
found  only  In  Shan-tung,  Leno-tung,  and  Tartary ; ami 
brought  a very  high  prh^.  But  it  nos  been  (bveovored 
in  different  parts  of  America;  and  is  now  extensively 
im|>orted  Into  Canton  by  the  .American  traders.  The 
ti-wang,  a plant  very  similar  to  liquorice,  is  alto  much 
used  as  a restorative.  The  other  roots  are  Radjs  China 
(a  sort  of  truflic),  galangal,  rhubarb,  ginger  (often  ex- 
portcxl  as  a sweetmeat),  and  poppy.  wh<jse  Juice  is  made 
a substitute  for  opium,  and  is  extcosivelv  cultivated  in 
spite  of  tbe  strictest  government  regulations  to  the 
contrary. 

But  scanty  informatloa  is  to  be  obtained  of  the  m/- 
neral  kingdom  of  China  ; but  the  portion  of  the  muiiiv- 
tain  districts  that  hoi  bwn  explored  is  found  to  possess 
great  mineral  riches.  The  gold  mines  arc  worked  ex- 
cluslvelv  by  government,  but  their  situation  is  kept  a 
secret,  though  that  metal  Is  supposed  to  be  drrivetl  from 
tbe  Kwei-choo  and  Yun-non  mountains,  (iold-dust  is 
found  in  the  Y’ang-tse-Klang  during  Its  course  through 
Sze-chuen.  Iron  is  product  throughout  the  empire. 
Several  sorts  of  copper  are  fnuixl  in  ahiuvlance,  the  most 
famous  of  which  is  the  pe-kine,  nr  white  copper,  dug  up 
In  \ un-nan.  Mercury  is  also  very  common,  as  arc  arsenic, 
cobalt,  and  orpiment.  There  arc  coal  mines  in  various 
parts  of  China.  The  beautiful  lapit  loxvU  is  met  with  in 
the  W.  proviuces.  Salt,  produced  from  the  earth,  and 
by  the  evaporation  of  sea-water,  is  an  article  of  great 
traffic : it  Is  collected  in  immense  mounds,  rbiefly  on  the 
banks  of  the  Pei-bo.  China  alto  furnishes  the  crystal, 
ruby,  amethyst,  sapphire,  topaz  ; but  diamonds  arc  little 
valuiM,  There  arc  stones  resembling  basalt,  which,  when 
struck.^ve  nut  a sound.  Marble,  porphyry.  «id  jasiior, 
are  pr^ueed  from  the  quarries  of  S.  China,  beside  excel- 
lent granite  and  quartz.  {Dr.  Abet$  Harratire  of  a Jour- 
ney into  the  Interior  of  CAmo,  passim  ; Down^g's  Fan- 
Qui  in  China,  ti.  14^1-V^  ; China  Opened,  1.  33— M. ; 
Malie-Iirun,  art  China,  ^e.  ifc.) 

Prodmetire  Industry  and  Trm/r.  — The  Chinese  are 
famous  for  their  industry.  Of  the  immense  terntnry 
they  Inhabit,  there  is  scarcely  a rood  of  arable  ground  that 
is  not  assiduously  culiivati'tl ; and  siKh  importance  do 
they  attach  to  agriculture,  that  once  a year  the  soverrlgi: 
o(  the  Celestial  Empire  — so  seldom  seen  in  public ->• 
exhibits  himsidf  holding  a plough,  lint  it  is  the  misfur- 
luiie  of  the  Chinese  that  tiu-ir  |Mtii*nt  enduring  industry 
is  idlowed  to  luurp  the  place  of  ingenuity  and  scienco. 
Their  farming  insiniiocnts  arc  of  the  most  primitive 
kind,  their  ploughs  being  inreriur  to  the  verv  worst  of 
ours.  Owing  to  the  stDoUncss  of  the  Autos,  there  U no 
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room  for  the  lulxllvlslnn  of  rmploymi-nt* ; anJ  agricul- 
turi>,  u a H'icnct?,  l>ut  little  adr.-mrctl  in  (Hiina.  But 
Oiry  acrompHih  all  that  ran  Imj  effitlcd  by  the  mo»t 

Kr»e*cring  inilu»try.  They  spare  no  pains  in  the  rf>l- 
tioa  anti  preparation  of  m.innrp , anti  they  are  suwrior 
In  every  other  people  in  the  Irrigating  t»f  laml.  By  the 
aid  ofrnnin*piimpi,  they  draw  water  from  the  numerous 
canals  and  rivers,  while  the  hlght'st  mountains  are  cut 
Into  terraerf  so  conitrtictrd  as  to  retain  the  ret|vilsilc 
quantity  of  w ater,  and  to  allow  what  U supertluoiis  to  past 
off:  by  thete  means,  and  a gtuxl  system  of  manuring, 
they  are  able.  In  many  parts,  to  produce  two  crops  a 
year,  withant  Intermlsslou. 

But  notwIthstatKliug  their  remarkable  industry  and 
rconoray,  the  bulk  of  the  )><>pu)ath>n  have  usually  so  little 
to  spaie.and  arc  ao  completely  without  the  ability  to  re- 
trench lniK?rlods  of  distress,  or  to  rMwirt  toa  le»s  ex|>ciisive 
*pcch‘s  uf  food,  that  the  failure  of  a crop  never  falls  to 
Involve  them  in  the  extremity  of  want ; and.  despite  the 
•npplies  brought  from  other  parts  of  the  country.  It 
frequently  oecaaicms  the  death  of  vast  numbers,  ana  the 
committal  uf  all  sorts  of  outrages.  There  can,  in  fact, 
l>c  no  real  security  fur  a country  at  all  approaching  to 
the  condition  of  China,  unless  the  food  of  the  people  in 
ordinary  circumstances  be  such  a*  to  permit  of  their 
retreitcning  in  adverse  seasons,  and  countervailing  the 
dcHdency  of  the  crops  by  Increased  economy. 

As  a trittHt/facfuriHg  ns'ople,  the  Chloese  are  highly 
distinguished : the  fabric  of  porcelain  originated  eu- 
tlrely  w ith  them  ; and  though  tnc  forms  of  their  articles 
will  not  tiear  a roinparisou  with  those  of  the  classic  ages 
of  antiquity  again  brought  into  use  in  modern  Eurnpe, 
the  fabric  is  excellent,  and  the  colours  inimttatde.  The 
art  of  spinning  silk  was  also  given  to  the  W.  world  by  I 
the  Clilneve  ; and  that  light  cotton  stuff  we  call  nankeen 
derives  its  name  from  the  ancient  rapilal  of  ( hlna.  The 
larr|uered  ware,  though  eclips4-d  by  that  of  Japan,  Is  very 
beautiful ; but  It  is  In  the  minute  arts  of  carving  and  in- 
laying that  the  Chinese  excel.  The  articles  brought  here 
in*  uiother-of-pcarl  and  ivory  are  too  well  known  to  need 
description,  (iunpowder,  though  a Chinese  invention,  is 
manufaetured  only  oo  a small  scale,  and  U exceedingly 
bad  ; w hich,  inde^,  could  hardly  be  otherwise,  as  it  is  a 
part  of  the  soldier's  cmplnrmcnt  to  moke  his  own  gun- 
powder. (ftirroie,  300.)  Paper  is  also  a Chinese  Inven- 
tinn,  and  seems  to  have  l>e<*n  first  m,xnuractured  a.  d.  05. 
The  niatcru-Us  used  in  making  it  are  very  various.  It  is 
thin,  silky,  and  very  absorbent  of  ink.  Chinese  books 
are  printed  only  on  one  side  the  leaf.  The  government 
U Jsralous  of  every  thing  new  ; but  the  peonle  discover  no 
lack  of  (mnius  to  conceive,  or  of  dexterity  to  execute. 
Their  buent  for  Imitation  is  well  known.  During  the 
course  of  the  present  century,  a Chinese  sailor,  who  came 
to  England  In  an  Indiaman,  frequented  a manufactory 
in  Southwark  where  I’russiau  blue  was  prepared ; and 
having  made  himself  master  of  the  process,  without  ex- 
citing tlie  suspicion,  or  attracting  the  notice  of  any 
one,  no  establisnod,  on  his  return  home,  a similar  w'ork  ; 
and  to  well  has  it  succecdetl,  that  the  whole  empire  Is 
now-  supplied  with  native  Prussian  blue,  whereas  it  was 
formerly  wholly  iii)|K>rti'd  t 

Money  in  China  consists  of  the  cask,  about  the  site 
of  an  )- ngllth  fartliing,  made  of  cup|M‘r ; from  7S0  to 
1 ,100  of  them  being,  according  to  their  quality,  equal  to  a 
dollar.  Sliver  is  employed  rather  a<  an  article  of  troflic 
than  .IS  a circulating  me<lium  ; that  used  as  money  Is  cast 
into  the  shai>e  of  a horse’s  iio«)f,  and  called  tatl,  being 
equal  to  a liuic  over  of  English  money.  Gold  is  also 
seldom  used  as  currency  ; but  w hen  it  is,  comes  into  the 
market  beaten  into  thin  leaves.  Credit  Is  little  known,  ex- 
cept at  Canton ; ct>nscquently  {taper  money  has  not  a very 
extensive  circulation.  There  are,  however,  batiks  in 
the  largo  commercial  towns,  which  issue  pa{ter.  The 
‘ Chinese  trade  has  the  peculiarity  of  being  for  the  most 
piut  Internal,  the  country  supplying  most  articles  ne. 
ccssary  for  the  subsistence  or  luxury  of  its  inhabitants, 
and  Is  carried  on  by  means  of  canal  and  river  boats. 
The  primitive  expedient  of  barter  is  still  resorted  to 
on  account,  perhaps,  of  the  inconvcnleisce  of  the  dr- 
culatlug  mi^tum.  Salt  mar  be  almost  designated  the 
standa^  conimodlly,  as  being  an  article  of  the  most 
extensive  commerce.  The  British  embassy  found  at 
Tlcnslng  plies  of  it,  which  were  estimated  to  contain 
GOd.UOU.UDO  Uh.  The  fordgn  trade  of  China  U carried  on 
under  troublesome  rostrlctioiu,  and  is  chiefly  in  the 
hands  of  the  English  and  Americans.  (.Scr  Canton.) 
The  great  articles  of  cx|K)rt  are  tea  and  silk,  with  the 
former  of  whU’li  China  sup]>IScs  the  wrhulc  world.  The 
average  annual  quauUHes  ot  tea  exported  to  various  parts 
of  tlie  glolN!  may  be  as  follows  : — 


iirent  Britain 
America 
France 
I lot  hind 

Husiia.  way  of  KUrhta 
Cape  of  Good  ilo|>e 
Briilsb  colonies  in  N.  America 


36.000,000  Ibt. 

lo.ono.ono 

3.V),000 

z.Nino.ono 

c.Aon.ooo 

•i0<»,000 

1,300.000 
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Imllao  Prcsidimcies  • • 3,OOu,iKX) 

The  silks  of  China,  though  uneq^led  for  richness,  are 
considered  too  heavy.  In  ItOit,  7.^1  piculs  (each  picul  is 
133|  lbs.)  raw  silk,  worth  l,6bC,538  doll,  were  shipped 
from  Canton  In  English  bottoms.  Other  articles  of  cxfwrt 
wc  can  only  enumerate:  thiy  consist  of  sugar,  stufl>, 
nankeens  (now  almost  exclusively  sent  to  India),  lac- 
quered ware,  atilcle*  of  ivory,  mother-of-pearl,  and  tor- 
toise-shell ; the  precious  metals,  &c.  The  gross  amount 
of  trade  between  England  alone  and  China,  from  1st  July, 
1k37.  to 30th  June.  IKK,  U stated  by  the  Canton  Chamber 
of  Commerce  to  have  employed  11,700,0401.  sterling  of 
Dritishcapital. 

The  chief  article*  of  Import  are  betel-nuts,  edible 
birds’  nesU.  lignum  viuc,  ivory,  pepper,  steel,  tin,  and 
wax.  Manufactured  cloths.callcocs,  and  chinues,  arc  also 
Imported ; but  opium  has  recently  become  by  far  the  moat 
important  and  valuable  of  all  the  foreign  articles  Im- 
ported into  China.  Its  Importation  is  contraband  ; and 
the  late  cflbrts  of  the  Chinese  government  for  the  sup- 
pression of  the  trade  have  brought  the  whole  of  our 
comracrcial  Intercourse  with  the  Celestial  Empire  Into 
peril.  We  believe,  however,  that  the  taste  for  the  drug 
!i  too  flrmly  rooted  to  admit  of  Us  importation  t>eing 
prevented  : and  even  if  it  were,  we  have  little  doubt 
that  other  articles  would  be  found  suitable  for  the 
Chinese  markets,  with  which  to  balance  the  import  of  tea, 
without  involving  the  necessity  of  very  great  shipments 
of  treasure.  {Ditiionaty  <tf  Commerce^  art.  CaiU-jn  i 
Morrimn't  Ckinete  RejMitory,  passim  ; CAma  Opened, 

I ii.  I— 140.  Ac.) 

I Uis(orp,G0rcmment,and Laifs. — Itmaybcalmost  said 

I tliat  Ciiitia  has  no  history,  for  site  has  so  few  revolutions 
I or  political  changes,  to  record,  that  her  .annals  rise,  but  in 
a small  degree,  almve  the  limits  of  chronology.  The  an- 
tiquity w hich  the  Chinese  have  claimed  for  their  origin  is 
now,  even  by  the  enlightened  among  themselves,  consi- 
dered fabulous.  Almost  the  first  names  mentioned  In 
tlicir  annals  are  Shing-  noong,  “ the  divine  husbandman,” 
who  taught  their  ancestors  the  arts  of  agticulturc ; ana 
Hoang-tr,  who  partltim>ed  their  lands,  and  contrived  a 
eyrie  of  (lO  years,  to  enable  them  to  register  events,  and  to 
mark  the  progress  of  the  seasons.  Then  comes  the  period 
of  the  " flvp  kings.”  the  last  two  of  whom,  Vanu  and  Shun, 
are  held  up  as  patterns  for  future  sovereigns,  being  the  ex- 
emplars of  royally  dow  n to  the  present  reign.  Yu,  the 
successor  of  Shun,  made  himself  conspicuous  by  his 
transci-ndi’iit  merit  In  draining  the  country  that  had 
luffcrrtl  from  a great  deluge.  The  Chinese  have  no 
existing  records  older  than  the  compilations  of  Con- 
fucius (bom  &50  D.  c.),  which  must  have  been  made 
from  tradition.  From  Chat  period  the  annals  of  the 
empire  have  been  carefully  noted  and  preserved,  and 
descerid  in  an  unbn>ken  line  down  to  the  present  day. 
These,  *'  the  turceulve  labours  of3l  historians,”  consist  of 
(ioOvols.  Formed  intoa  prosperousandcomparativelv  civi- 
lised community,  under  the  Tsio  dynasty,  the  Chinese 
became  objects  of  envy  to  their  ncignbours,  of  whom  the 
1‘artars  were  the  most  troublesome ; and  to  guard  against 
their  Incursions,  the  great  wall  was  built,  a.d.  134  was  the 
«ra  of  the ’’three  states,”  into  which  the  empire  was 
divided  ; but  in  6(t5  It  was  again  united  uuder  one  ruler. 
The  Mh  and  lOtb  centuries  were  much  occupied  in 
civil  wars,  caused  by  the  contending  claims  of  several  as. 
plronts  to  the  throne ; but  these  were  finally  adjusted 
A.D.  b50,  by  the  consolidation  of  the  Soong  dynasty, 
under  Too-tsoo.  This  was  the  first  great  literary  age  of 
Chinese  history  ; aud  printing  having  been  invented  500 
years  before  It  was  known  to  Europeans,  authors  and 
books  -were  much  multiplied.  Under  this  dynasty  the 
Chinese,  unable  to  resist  the  Tartars,  called  In  the  old  of 
the  Mongult ; and  they,  by  a policy  of  which  history 
affords  numerous  examples,  soon  exchanged  the  cha- 
racter of  allies  for  that  of  conouerors  ; and.  under  the 
famous  Kublai-Khan,  founded  the  Mongul  dynasty. 
This  able  sovereign  established  the  seat  of  bis  ^vem- 
nient  at  Pekin,  or  Kambalu.  as  it  Is  called  hy  Marco 
Polo,  and  constructed  the  great  canal.  But  his  suc- 
cessors rapidly  degenerated ; and  the  ninth  Mongul 
monarch  surrendered  the  throne  to  a Chinese,  a.d.  I3ii6. 
Twelve  emperors  of  this  native  dynasty  of  Ming  reigned 
in  comparative  peace  till,  in  16In,  during  the  sway  of 
Wan-lie,  the  I3th  in  succession,  tlic  Manchoos,  a race 
mrung  from  the  ex(>ell«d  Mcmguli  and  the  Kin  or 
E.  Tartars,  after  a war  of  37  years,  established  tlicmu 
selves  Ormly  In  the  empire.  The  sixth  in  descent  from 
SImnchy,  the  first  of  the  Ta-th-lng  dynasty  uf  Tartars, 
occupies  the  throne  of  China  at  this  day.  (Doeis,  1. 157. 
16A.) 

The  most  conflicting  statements  have  been  made  with 
respect  to  the  fopcrumnu  of  China : while  some  writers 
have  rcpresenU*d  the  whole  empire  as  trembling  under 
the  yoke  of  a capricious  de*pf»t,  other*  have  represented 
the  government  as  administered  according  to  the  In- 
dexible rule*  of  justice,  and  with  the  greatest  moderation 
and  humanity  ! Doth  these  reprcseutatlou  sectn  to  be 
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4hke>  incnmU^riit  with  the  Acconllog  to  the 

tiling  of  the  ronftttulinn.  If  we  mMy  *o  sp«*«k.  tho  em- 
(H-ror  li  Abeuhite  ; hkj  will  i«  law  ; and  he  li  not  reipon- 
»il>le  to  any  earthly  trihimal  for  aiiv  of  hit  actions,  in 
rhiua,  at  in  amicnt  Rome,  father*  nave  full  power  orer 
•heir  fairihct.  an*i.  ml  the  tame  nrindplc,  the  emperor  it 
held  to  he  the  father  of  the  entire  t’htnese  people;  and 
t<»  have  the  same  unliriiited  power  over  them  that  each 
liidivhluil  hat  over  hit  own  childrvm.  I’mctlrally,  how- 
ever, hit  (rower  it  comparatively  rlrnimtrriheU.  In  t'hlna 
every  thing  it  determined  by  cujtoro.  <ir  by  imm*'mo- 
rial  practice,  from  which  it  would  Ih*  highly  (buigrrout 
for  even  the  emperor  to  depart.  The  i*hlne*e  It  ein. 
phaticalty  a government  of  (iremlent ; and  hit  crte»(ial 
imOetty  it.  In  reaUty,  the  crivitureof  cuthnn  and  etiquelle. 
All  employment*  are  Ixitowr-d.  according  to  flut'd  rules, 
on  tiio«c  who  have  obtained  certificatet  of  proficiency 
after  potting  their  ixamin.atimii.  The  penal  lawt  of 
the  empire  are  (irintixl  in  a cheap  form,  and  widely  dif- 
futevl;  and  one  of  the  16  ditenurte*  Annually  read  to 
the  public,  iticulc.ttes  the  projirlety  of  every  man  making 
hlmtelf  acquainted  with  them,  and  witli  the  penalties 
conteqiient  on  their  infraction.  Although,  therefore,  the 
ir>vf  rnnient  of  C lilna  be  detpotical  In  itt  form,  and  every 
device  be  employed  to  give  io  the  eini»eror  not  merely  a 
paternal,  but  a sacred  charact**r,  he  in  fact  governs  ac- 
cording to  long  established  rules  ; and  with  probably  as 
little  atlmlxture  of  despotism  as  Is  >o  be  fuiutd  in  most 
governments. 

The  great  defect  of  the  Chinese,  as  of  all  similarly 
constituted  governments,  is  the  want  uf  any  effectual 
control  over  tho  inferior  agents.  The  em|veror  U not  om- 
niscient: and  notwithstanding  the  various  d*’vicet  put 
in  motion  to  learn  the  real  conduct  of  the  subordinate 
Vithorilies,  and  their  liability  to  punishment  if  they 
abuse  their  power,  it  would  seem  that  these  checks  are. 
In  many  instances,  of  comparatively  little  avail ; and  that 
much  injustice  and  oppression  on  the  part  of  persons  in 
power,  escape  dcCecdun  and  punishment. 

M-  t)e  Guignes  says.  ’*  J'al  vecu  lungtcmps  i la  Chine  ; 
)'al  traverse  ee  voste  empire  dans  toute  sa  longuer  ; j’ai  vu 
partout  le  furl  o|>priuKT  le  foible  ; et  tout  humine  ayant 
en  uartage  uite portion  d'autorite,  I'en  servir  pour  rexer, 
moleaer,  et  <x-raser  le  pcuplc."  (li.  4.TH.) 

Rut  notw  iilistanditig  the  deference  due  to  M.  De 
Guignes,  It  is  evident  that  this  must  bean  exceedingly 
exiiggerated  slatemrnl.  If  the  pet'ple  were  oppressed 
Htid  (ualtreateil  in  tlie  way  here  st.ated,  would  they  !•«  so 
Industrious?  All  experience  affirms  that  they  would 
not ; and  it  is  quite  cerlain  that  “ tho  most  cheerfully 
Indiistrlniu  and  orderly,  and  the  most  wealttiy  nation  of 
Asia’'  IW.)  cannot  l>e  greatly  mi*govoriitHl.  Op- 

Iiressinn  may.  and  no  do'd>t  dews,  exist;  bnl  it  is  clear 
t cannot  be  very  widely  dltfused.  The  taxation  to  which 
the  Cblni'se  are  subject  is  trilling  cumiuifcsl  with  that 
which  we  impose  on  the  Hindoos:  ami  the  unre.asing 
Industry  of  the  ('hiuese,  and  their  desire  to  save  and  ac- 
cumulate, prove  beyond  dispute,  that,  generally  speaking, 
projuTty  is  secure. 

’1  he  emperor  Is  calh-d  “ the  son  of  heaven'*  (T«*cn-tsye), 
anti  the  mandarins  ami  other  natives  not  only  prostrate 
(hemselvtr*  wlien  in  his  presence,  but  also  Isefure  a tablet 
with  the  luicil[>tloii  “ tlie  lord  oi  a myri.ul  years"  (Wan- 
suy-yay).  In  his  character  of  patriarch,  his  Imperial 
majesty  Is  nut  only  looked  U|Kjn  as  the  f.uher  ot  that 
muitltudlnous  family,  the  pop-  uf  bit  empire,  but  is 
also  considered  the  sole  disjwnver  of  the  l»letsings  of 
heaven  ; for  the  prime  ranon  of  belief  is.  that  " the  dutv 
of  affording  to  the  pciuile  sustenance  .and  inttruction  is 
Imposed  on  TAc  Oiw  yfun  while,  ou  occasions  of  na- 
tional  cal.'uniiy,  he  publicly  ennfesssu  Ids  errors,  and  ac> 
knowledges  his  misconduct  to  be  the  cause  of  the  divine 
displeasure.  {ftHartrrl^  llrriftr,  xxv.  410.)  The  pa- 
rallel between  the  rrlntions  In  which  every  {.leruxi  stands 
to  his  own  parents  and  to  the  em|»cror  Is  carried  out 
from  the  most  Important  functions  of  the  legislature, 
down  to  the  minutest  obserranccs  of  ccrcmuny,  all  of 
which  are  regularly  prescribed  by  law.  (/Jeer's,  1.  301.) 
The  uniun  of  the  avenger  with  the  father,  in  the  em- 
p**ror,  it  well  illuitroted  hy  Davis.  A man  and  hU 
wife  had  severely  ill  used  tlie  motlier  itf  the  funner,  which 
circumstance  was  rrporte«i  to  the  emiwror.  The  very 
lace  where  the  crime  was  committed  was  made  accurscu. 
'he  principal  offenders  were  put  to  death  ; the  mother 
of  the  wife  was  bamboued,  brandevl.  and  exiled,  for  the 
daughter's  crime  ; the  scholars  of  live  district  were  not 
|icri:iitUHl  to  attend  the  public  examinations  for  3 years  ; 
aud  their  promotion  wns  thereby  stonived.  The  magis- 
trates were  deprived  of  their  office,  and  Ivanished,  " For,” 
says  the  edict  publishetl  on  the  occasion,  “ I inimd  to 
render  the  em/itre  JUieU.’*  Kvory  device  li  employed  to 
create  the  impression  of  awe.  Dressed  In  a rob*  of 

fellow,  the  colour  worn,  say  the  Chinese,  by  the  sun, 
he  emiM-ror  is  surrounded  by  all  the  pageantry  of  the 
htgio'St  dignity  in  the  world.  All  ranks  must  bow  the 
brad  to  a yellow  screen  »f  silk  ; in  the  great  man’s  pre- 
scoce  no  one  dares  speak  but  in  a whispor,  though  liia 


person  ts  too  sacred  to  be  often  existed  In  public,  and 
an  Imperial  dispatch  is  received  by  tncburnlngof  iocense 
and  prostratioB.  But  with  all  this  he  is  not  allowed  to 
lean  back  in  public  ; to  smoke,  to  change  hls  dress,  or, 
in  fact,  to  indulge  in  the  least  relaxation  from  the  fa- 
tiguing support  of  his  dignity.  (Ckinete  Hist.;  Daoii  f 
UunrtcrlM  Heru  v,  Ivl.  iW. ; EU/t't  dccount  of  Lord 
Amhertte  A'm6«ssjr,  p.  3U7. ) 

Next,  after  the  em|)cror.  the  court  (s  composed  of  four 
pritu'i|>al  ministers,  two  Tartars  and  two  Chinese,  who 
form  the  greiu  council  of  state,  osd*ted  by  certain  as- 
sessors from  the  Ilan-lin  or  Great  College,  who  have 
studied  the  sacred  books  of  CoDfucius.  which  form  the 
basis  of  Chinese  law.  These  m.ny  be  considered  as 
the  cabinet ; but  Uie  real  business  of  the  empire  Is 
executed  by  the  lyC-poo,  or  .Six  Boards.  No.  1.  Le-poo 
is  the  Board  of  Official  Appointments,  which  has  co^U 
sance  of  the  cooduct  of  all  civil  officers ; S.  Hoo-poo, 
the  Board  of  Revenue,  which  regulates  all  fiscal  matters  ; 

3.  I.e-poo,  Board  of  Kites  and  Ceremonies,  which 
euforc-es  the  customs  to  be  obsfived  liy  the  people; 

4.  IMng-|K>o.  Military  Board;  5.  Hiug-poo,  or  Supreme 
Court  of  Criminal  Jurlsdli'iion : G.  Kung-poo,  Board 
of  Publfr  Works.  There  ts  also  a cohmiiu  office,  com- 
posed of  Manchoos  and  .Mongols,  so  that  the  respective 
tributar)'  princes  may  have  confulrnee  in  referring  what- 
ever cimeems  their  Interests  to  their  own  countrymen. 
To  each  of  the  prora  a viceroy  is  appointed  by  the 
chief,  or  lx--poo  Board  ; aiid  every  town  is  presided 
over  by  a magistrate,  who  takes  rank  according  as  be  Is 
at  the  head  of  aybo.  tekoo.  or  kei-u.  Subordinate  officers 

Xrlntmd  the  lesser  dlvivluns.  All  these  function. 

are  removed  every  three  years ; and  that  no  ties 
of  kindred  may  interfere  with  the  strict  discharge  of 
their  duties,  the  viceruys  and  magistrates  are  forbidden 
to  form  any  tualrimonlju  coniirctiun  with  a family  within 
the  limits  of  their  rule.  It  is  honourable  to  the  Chiucse 
that,  for  those  and  other  stale  offices,  merit  alone  is  Ute 
quaJiflcaiiun ; the  ton  of  the  i>oorest  peasant  or  arliScer 
may  offer  hiinself  as  a^coiididate,  and.  by  talent  and 
application,  rise  to  the*  highest  employments.  A sin- 
gular expt'<lleiit  is  adopted  t»  avrertain  with  what  fi- 
delity the  viceroys  and  magisl rotes  |MTform  their  duties. 
There  is  a board,  headetl  by  a Tartar  and  a Chinese, 
on  whom  it  formerly  devolved  to  watch  over  the  words 
and  ortions  of  the  ein^vernr.  and  freely  censure  him  for 
any  mi*deine.inour  1 'ihedulies  for  which  this  office  was 
originally  evtablishrd  have,  fur  reasons  easily  under- 
ftuoti,  long  fallen  Into  disuse;  and  the  members  are  now 
employed  os  censors /or  the  emperor,  being  sent  as  in- 
speclurs  into  the  provs.  to  see  how  the  viceroys  and 
inaglstroles  <lo  their  duty,  aud  to  rrpsirt  their  delto- 
qucncirs.  But  these  functionarirs  are  less  formid- 
able than  might  be  suppoMnU  If  they  did  their  dut;f 
honestly,  (hey  would,  no  doubt,  be  of  singular  advantage  ; 
but  In  Chlna.-os  elsewhere,  It  is  usually  found  ihatio- 
spectors  look  w 1th  an  Indulgent  eye  uii  the  faults  of  tboa* 
in  authority  ; and  It  has  been  doubled  whether  their  visits 
be  not  as  often  the  means  of  stifling  ilie  cumplaiots  of  tb« 
public,  and  of  preventing  ainl  delaying  justice,  as  of  facili- 
tating its  course.  Nothing  can  be  mure  lucid  and  method- 
ical than  the  code  of  la«-s  promulgated  for  the  ^Id- 
ance  of  the  boards  and  Uieir  subordlualc  officers.  Bach 
district  has  a se)varate  code,  wiapled  to  the  habits  and 
disposition  of  those  for  whom  it  is  framed  ; and  olfcnccs, 
wi^  their  punithmenis,  are  classed  under  six  different 
heads,  corres|Km<ting  with  the  six  boards,  so  that  each 
case  is  referred  to  (he  tribunal  against  whose  autho- 
rity the  offence  may  have  hern  committed,  unlcM  II 
|>c  one  admitting  of  summa'-y  punishment. 

The  Thsing  Leu  I/ec,  being  tne  fundamental  laws,  and 
a selection  from  the  supplemental  statutes  of  the  Penal 
Code  of  China,  has  been  ably  translated  by  Sir  George 
Staunton.  *'  The  most  remarkable  tiling  in  this  code  U* 
its  great  reasonablmess,  rlrarness,  and  consistency ; 
the  buslness-llku  brevity  and  directness  of  the  varioOB 
provisions,  aud  the  plainness  and  moderation  of  the  lan- 
guage in  which  they  are  expressed.  There  Is  nothlof 
here  of  the  monstrous  perMuge  of  most  other  Asiatic 
productions;  none  of  the  superstitious  drliralioD.  the 
miserable  incoherence,  the  tremendous  non-requiturB, 
and  eternal  repetitious  of  those  oracular  perfonDaaers : 
nothing  even  uf  the  turgid  adulation,  tho  accumulated 
epithets,  and  fatiguing  self^raise  of  other  eastern  des- 
potisms ; but  a clear,  concise,  and  distinct  aeries  of 
cnactnients.  savouring  throughout  of  practical  judg- 
ment and  Kuropeau  good  seme  ; and  if  not  always  con- 
formable to  our  improved  notioiu  of  expediency  In  this 
country,  in  general  approaching  to  them  more  nearly 
t^an  (he  codes  of  most  other  nations.  (A'Jm.  Ace.,  xvl.) 

This  IS  high,  but  not  undeserved  praise.  At  the  tame 
time,  however,  the  Chinese  code  is  not  without  very 
serious  defects.  There  is  an  elalmrate  attention  to  trifiea  ; 
and  a perpetual  iutcrference  on  the  part  of  the  legislator 
to  enforce  duties  and  observances  of  no  importance,  or  that 
had  better  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  Individiuls.  But  ita 
greatest  defect  U the  vagueness  of  some  of  its  clauses  i 
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•o  that  a pomon  may  be  ptmiilicH  if  hts  conduct  br 
'’contrary  to  the  »na>T  oj  l/tf  /life  / ’*  The  fr^ucuey  of 
corrwral  piinl-shmcnC  •orrnt  rtlmordlonn'  tu  hur"(»eau«. 
It  I*,  to  fact,  the  unlvcr*;d  peiwlty : offence*  tlie  o)o*t 
trlrtai  and  the  grarest,  ahettu  r committed  by  |>er«on« 
in  the  highoit  ur  the  lo«re*t  walk*  of  Udng  vUitni 
by  *o  many  stroke*  of  the  bamboo  ! Thcie,  however,  are 
n«>t  always  InAicted.  Person*  un«lrr  li>  or  alKire  7b,  or 
maimed,  may  rnteem  themsclve*  from  all  but  c.i|iital 
punishment*,  by  a small  Am'  ; in  other  inttanres  the 
punisliment  may  he  commutcxl  bv  paying  a sum  r>f  money 
projKirtiutied  to  the  immber  ot  blowi.  But  there  are 
crime*  for  which  even  th<Hc  who  arc  rich  rnouah  to  escape 
whippiiiR  for  ordinary  ufTence*  arc  not  •iilTer'Hi  tu  make  a 
pi*cuiiiary  compromise,  luleed  the  bamboo  seems  In 
Uiiivors.if  requl.llion,  from  the  em|>eror  down  to  the 
meane»t  of  his  subjects  ; ami  not  only  tlie  number  of 
blow*,  hut  (he  lcn;tth  and  tlih'knrss  of  the  instrument  (o 
be  usihI  fur  ench  otTeiue,  are  minutely  prest  ribi'd.  The 
rrnigntive  of  mercy  is  nut  unfrequenily  extendesl.  with, 
uwever.  one  exc<  |iliua.  In  a country  w hich  has  pre> 
aerveit  its  institution*  uuchanged,  and  it*  laws  unaltered, 
fur  y.'kM)  years,  it  is  not  surprising  that  seditious  olTences 
should  be  severely  dealt  w ith.  'I1ie  crime  of  treasuu  Is 
visited  with  remorseless  severity.  In  Ib03,  Mr.  Davis 
scales.  A single  assassin  attempted  the  life  of  the  emperor. 
He  was  condnnacd  to  a lingering  death  ; and  (lie  cri< 
miliar*  sons,  being  of  tender  age,  were  **  mcrcifullv'’ 
atrangled ; for  It  seems  to  be  the  peculiar  barbarily  of  tiir 
Chinese  criminal  code,  that  it  Involves  the  innocent  family 
of  an  offender  in  the  retribution  for  his  crime.  There 
It  much  in  use  a tort  of  pillory,  called  the  cmmgtK  ; and 
torture  is  employed  to  extort  confession.  The  police  of 
China  is  taia  to  bo  vigilant  and  eSicIrnt  ; but.  as  a safe- 
fitard  against  oppression,  the  name  of  every  person  in 
any  way  mnoectra  with  the  govemment  is  published  In  a 
sort  of  Red  Book,  of  which  a corrected  emtijo  a{>pears 
four  times  a year. 

Ainxber  type  of  the  patriarchal  form  of  the  Chinese 
government  is  to  be  found  In  the  mode  in  which  the  state 
ref>fmur  Is  produced;  It  consists  principally  of  tithes; 
not  paid  in  the  nature  of  taxation,  but  a*  rent,  the  em- 
|MTnr  uniting  the  ch.vracter  of  universal  landlord  with 
that  of  king  and  father;  but  thou,;h  the  whole  pop. 
\k  tmants-at-wil).  ejectment  is  seldom  resorted  to ; and 
it  Is  hU  own  fault  if  a Chinese  l>e  ever  de]>rlved  of  his 
bands.  There  are  here^no  great  estates  ; but  if  any  one 
hkp|H.*n  to  hold  more  land  than  he  ran  conveniently  cub 
livate,  ho  let*  it  to  another,  nn  the  nie-'ni/rr  prluclple. 
or  on  condition  of  hts  reccIviuK  half  the  produce,  out 
of  which  be  pays  the  whole  taxes.  A griMl  )«art  of  the 
}>oorer  peasantry  hold  latMls  in  this  way.  {2i.trruir.3QS. ; 
Jie  Omfnft,  ill.  341.)  The  revenue  Is  paid  partly  in 
muiiry  and  |>artly  In  kind.  Thu  greatest  possible  ditcro- 
pancy  exists  amongst  tho  estimate*  that  have  been  given 
of  its  amount.  It  is  tielieved,  however,  that  the  entire 
revenue  remitteti  to  the  Imperial  tr««tur>'  may  amount 
tu  alKiut  12.000,00(1/.  sterling.that  is  |u.000.0<i»/.  In  money, 
aird  3.000.000/.  in  produi'e.  But  it  Is  essential  to  bear  In 
tnlud  that  this  Is  not  the  whole  amount  of  Chinese  tax* 
ation.  inasmuch  as  the  expenses  of  a colIcctioD.  and  tuaoy 
local  and  prorinct.vl  charges,  are  de<luctt'd  before  any 
remittance  b.;  made  to  the  Imnorial  Ire.asury. 

Ttie  Miiilorp  service  of  China  it  nominally  composed 
of  I .OlKi.ooo  soldiers,  betides  the  militia  and  numerous 
■tanJariU  of  Mon^tul  cavalry ; tait  from  this  vast  nuiut>er 
m.ui  v names  mu<l  be  ik'ductrtl  w hich  are  merely  entered 
in  tAe  books,  and  iierliaiis  the  whole  force  dues  nst  ex* 
ri*ed  "OO.OO-i.  The  soldiers  are  enrolled  in  the  corps 
qu.irtcrcd  in  the  provinces  iu  which  they  are  bom,  and 
which  are  neri-r quartered  any  where  else;  the  Chinese 
govckiimenl  being  impressed  with  the  plausible,  but  most 
erroneous  opinion,  that  soldiers  living  with  their  families, 
and  liclng,  in  fact,  more  than  lialf  ritlscns.  will  exhibit 
greater  braver)*  In  the  deftmee  of  their  rnuotrr,  should 
any  occasion  arise  for  tlndr  services,  than  if  tiicy  were 
cooped  up  in  barracks  or  fortresses,  and  subjected  at  all 
times  to  strict  discipline  and  martial  law.  The  troops  are 
only  emboilied  at  certain  seasons,  being  at  other  periods 
their  own  masters.  The  Tartar  truo|i*.  inasmuch  os 
they  belong  tu  a standing  army  at  a distance  from  home, 
receive  higher  pay.  and  are  more  efficient  soldiers  than 
tlie  native  Chiiirsfi  ; though  they  also  seem  to  be  ener- 
vated by  their  long  reshleneo  in  this  tranquil  region. 
The  whole  army  Is  divided  Into  tUndards.  distinguished 
by  their  diflbrent  bonier*  and  colours.  These  cnr)>s — 
not  unlike  our  brigailet  — are  subdivided  into  comps  and 
wing*  ; the  right,  left,  and  middle.  The  officers  arc  all 
raised  from  the  ranks,  and  are  looked  upon  by  the  civi- 
lians as  little  Ix^tter  than  police  agents ; but,  like  the 
latter,  are  obliged  to  take  their  reguW  tUgrees  to  obtain 
promotion,  which  is  rapid.  Their  grades  ore  preclsely 
siintlar  to  ours,  from  the  l-e*tuh,  romman<ler-ln-4;hler  of 
the  forces,  down  to  ilio  Wae-wei,  or  serjeant.  The 
prini*i}Kd  wr.*ipons  arc  bows  and  arrows  ; but  they  also 
use  clumsy  inaU'h-locks  ami  iron  guns,  without  carriages. 
Thu  theory  uf  Uctiti  is  well  uudetsti^  ; but  the  prar> 


lice  is  very  doAclcnt  In  so  peaceful  a country  there  is  but 
little  occaaiun  for  miUtory  skill ; and  without  iutelligent 
officer*,  or  improved  weapons,  It  is  not  to  be  sup|K>sed 
that  they  should  moke  any  effectual  opposition  to  £u* 
run<‘an  tr»«'p*. 

The  Chinese  Sarp  is  extensive,  but  Inefficient ; It  in- 
cludes, |H-rhap»,  l.lkki  sail ; bi.t  the  roen*uf*war  are  mere 
junk>,  which  mount  a few  guns  ; and  there  ore  few  large 
vesu‘1*.  This  imperial  navy  is  commanded  by  three 
high  a>lmir:iU  ami  tiieir  inferior  officers,  ail  uf  whom  are 
so  profoundly  Ignorant  of  their  butiuess,  that  the  mer- 
chant junks  are  better  managed  than  the  imperial 
cruiser*.  Gutilaff  draws  a deplorable  picture  of  the 
condicluii  and  dlwlpline  of  the  mercantile  navy.  Few 
sailors  are  reguUriv  bred  to  the  service,  but  are  chleAy 
wretthes  who  have  fjccu  oblig«'dtu  flee  from  tlieir  hames. 
Though  there  be  a immimU  commander  In  every  junk,  his 
authority  Is  uniformly  disregarded,  livery  one  having  the 
liberty  of  putting  a certain  quantity  of  good*  on  board,  it 
a sort  of  shareholder,  and  does  nearly  w tiat  he  pleases. 
The  Chinese  make  use  of  a compass,  invented  by  them- 
selves, divided  Into  34  parts,  beginning  at  the  S.,  th« 
needle  moving  freely  in  a box  placed  upon  a bed  of  sand. 
Tbeir  pilots  having  mwn  occustinned  to  the  sea  from  their 
youth,  and  always  performing  the  same  voyage,  have  a 
perfect  knowledge  of  the  various  localities.  In  the  coo- 
ilnMtion  of  river  craft,  the  Chinese  ore  more  skilful; 
many  of  these  vessels  are  indeed  floating  habitations,  and 
thousands  of  families  live  in  tliem  during  their  whole 
tires.  [SJtflcM  qf  ('Araese  Hitt,  bjf  Gvttiqfi.  I.  Introd. 

40. ; Sir  O.  Stauntan't  Trant.  qfthe  Lfu-U^.  or  Criminal 
CotU  i Davit’s  Chiucte,  1.  304.  et  scq. ; Qmorierttf  Acvrcsr, 
No.  vl.  ire. 

The  Ckinrte  Ikeir  Social  Condition,  ifc.  —The  Chinese 
are  sold  br  Mr.  Davis  to  bo  a nation  of  *'  incurable  ooss- 
terraitvet.  Their  rule  Is  to  adhere  to  all  that  Is  esta- 
blished. and  to  reject  oil  tliat  Is  new.  They  are  the  very 
transcript  of  the  ancient  world  living  in  the  present  ^y; 
they  wear  the  same  costume,  are  subject  (o  tho  same  laws, 
which  are  admtuivtered  precisely  In  the  same  way,  ana 
they  exist  to  all  intents  ami  purposes  In  (be  same  social 
aiul  Intcllecluol  conditton  as  their  forefathers  did  3.«I0 
years  ago.  This  unifomilty  m.ny  be  almost  said  to  have 
beeu  ordalued  by  luiture,  fur  It  is  a remarkable  fact  that 
the  Ctiinoe  arc  so  much  like  each  other  in  personal 
appearance,  tluat  it  is  difficult  for  a European  to  dtstio- 
guisli  between  them.  U'e  find  nodIversity  In  the  colour 
of  their  hair,  no  variety  of  eye,  no  prominent  and  striking 
feature  which  iudlcates  the  place  of  their  birth.  (China 
Opened,  i.  '£)*).)  Tbqy  have  black  stiff  and  strong  hair, 
sliaved  so  a*  to  leave  a much  cherished  toil  depending 
from  the  crown  ; a depressed  face,  wherein  the  distin- 
guishing features  are  out  stroncly  marked,  a flat  rrosc, 
small  angular  eyes,  round  and  prominent  cheeks,  a 
pointed  ctiin,  thin  eyelids,  small  beards,  middle  stature, 
and  strung  bones.  J.ung  ears  and  pluinpncu  form  tbeir 
6ci»-<'(/ra/ uf  beauty  : Consequently,  to  attain  the  latter, 
thryixcrcisc  but  little  agility,  {/d.  p.210.)  The  aris- 
tocracy of  rank  and  wealth  are  unknown  in  China.  D/s- 
tinction  it  tolrty  to  be  obtained  by  learning  t and  dignity 
U only  ronferri^  by  office.  Even  the  son*  or  the  emperor 
and  Uirir  families  merge  into  tho  common  mas*,  sh^ld 
they  nut  study,  so  as  to  become  qualified  for  some  official 
ctnploynunit.  The  mandarins,  or  literary  ari*tocrmti,  do 
not  obtain  their  rank  exci^  by  passing  re|>eated  examin- 
atiuns,  as  to  the  fairm*s«  of  w hlch  no  doulk  ha*  ever  been 
turmisrd.  and  establi»hing  (heir  tuperiority  over  their 
coniputitor*  to  the  tatisfoctioa  of  the  Board  of  Examin- 
ation. There  are  nine  degree*  of  mandarin*,  the  hlghe*t 
being  viceroy*,  or  governors,  and  the  lowest,  collectors  of 
the  revenue,  Arc. : promotion  can  only  be  obtained  by 
superior  proficient^  in  the  study  of  the  law.  The  dUfrrent 
funcllonarius  are  dlsUnguishcd  by  the  number  of  buttons 
in  their  caps,  and  other  variation*  of  co*tume.  A*  the 
pay  of  all  person*  in  office  Is  unreasonatdv  small,  they  oftra 
resort  tu  extortion  tu  make  up  this  deflclency,  ana  there 
is  scarcely  a number  of  the  Pekin  Oatette,  tnat  doe*  not 
record  some  instance  of  a public  officer  being  degraded 
for  th.xt  crime.  The  natural  characteristics  of  the  Chi- 
nese ore  summed  up  by  Davl*  iu  these  word*:— “ Tho 
advontogeoiu  features  of  (heir  characters,  os  mildness, 
docility,  industry,  peaceableness,  subordtaation, 
respcKt  fur  tho  ued,  arc  accompanied  by  tho  vires  of 
spiKlous  laslncenty,  faischood,  mutual  distrust  and 
Jealousy.'*  The  lower  orders  are  passionately  addlctMl 
to  gambling,  for  which  they  have  their  peculiar  cards 
ana  dice.  That  honesty  is  more  valued  than  practised 
has  been  inferred  from  tlic  noiiflcatioo  to  be  frequently 
seen  in  shtm  windows,  that  “ th^e  1*  no  cheating 
here,”  and  from  a caution  placarded  in  most  public 
conveyances  for  travellers,  lo  ” take  care  of  their 
purse* but  we  doubt  whether  such  notices  really  go  foi 
much.  The  insincerity  and  falsehood  laid  to  their  charge, 
in  so  far  as  they  really  exist,  are  tho  oaturiU  consequences 
of  the  restraints,  unoer  wlilch  they  are  laid  flrom  infancy, 
of  the  interference  oi'  the  law  • Uh  all  their  actions,  and  of 
their  being  obliged  to  suppress  and  coocetl  those  feelings 


CHINA. 


Kiid  rmotioni  to  wtiich.ln  other  countrlct«  full  rent  would 
he  Riven.  Their  ■Itentlon  to  etiquette  U «cauM?quenco  of 
the  •ame  principle.  Kvrn  « hen  petuAiiU  vltit  each  other, 
rompUmeiitar)'  cardt  — the  *ixe  uf  which  detemilnet  the 
rank  of  the  tender  — and  pullte  antwer*  are  exrhaniced. 
" On  the  arrival  of  the  (niett,  contiderablc  difficulty  It 
found  in  arranging  who  shall  make  the  lowest  bow,  or 
lirtt  enter  the  annr.  or  take  the  higiiest  teat,  or  attume 

fireredem')r  at  Uhle.  ibough  the  hukt  cuntrivot  to  place 
lit  guett  in  the  most  eicrated  pokitlun.  When  con* 
veriatlun  commences,  tiH*  mutual  absent  to  everv  pro- 
putili<m.the  tcrupuiout  avuid.iiice  uf  all  contradWllun, 
ami  the  entire  absence  of  every  otr>*n«ive  caprettlmi  or 
int'Iajichuly  ailution,  show  what  a tense  these  iieople  eti* 
tertain  of  politi'oeM.”  ( Medkurtt’$  i'htna,  ii$  Statr,  Fro- 
^e.,  IH3M. ) The  condition  of  the  pt>or  it  wretchod 
in  the  extreme  ; they  are  frequently  destitute  of  food,  and 
many  .xre  said  to  petith  in  the  winter  season  from  cold, 
fur  want  of  fuel.  {Gutiin/Tt  t'ujfoget,  p.  G7.)  Begging 
it  ciiinmon  in  the  large  eities,  but  tiut  more  to  tlian  in 
Kuro|te.  It  it  a curious  fart,  that  though  the  Chinese  be 
remarkable  for  asiUting  each  other,  particularly  their 
own  relationt.  with  money  or  food,  they  will  on  no 
account  step  out  of  their  way.  In  ease  of  aciident, 
to  tave  a fellow-creature's  life  ; but  this  arises  from 
their  laws  making  the  person  last  seen  near  a corpse 
answerable  for  the  drain.  Rubticry  is  not  uncuinmoQ. 
but  is  very  seldum  accompanied  with  murder.  The 
pi*ople,  generally  so  quiet  and  submissive,  when  once 
r»U)4'<l  by  the  oppressiiMi  of  an  intuleraiit  magistrate,  mill 
rise  fit  tHottt  against  him,  and  subject  him  to  Ljoich  law  : 
in  such  cases  the  government  of  Pekin  generally  con* 
eludes  that  the  magistrate  has  been  In  fault ; and  the  out- 
rage Is  allowed  quietir  to  fall  into  oblivion  I The  drown- 
ing of  infants,  particularly  of  female*,  has  been  said  to  be 
cathiiiiarjf  in  i'hiim  t but  this  is  a most  unfounded  stole- 
tnent.  That  an  cmormity  of  this  sort  is  sometime* 
cummitteil  is  certainly  true ; but  we  believe  that  It  is 
of  exceedingly  rare  occurrence.  Mr.  Davis  says,  that 
the  Chinese  in  general  are  exceedingly  fond  of  their 
cnildrcn.  aiut  the  attachment  seems  to  be  muttial." 
(I  M.  de  Guignet  concludes  a very  able  discus- 

sion of  this  qitestion  as  follows:  — mc  nierni  pas 
ahtuiumfui  OHC  rrrposHion  ait  lieu  <)  la  Chine ; mats  ft- 
coHciurai  qaelle  n'p  est  pas  plus  commune  ^ue  dans  les 
autres  parties  dn  globe,  oik  foil  n’en  a des  eremplet  que 
dans  des  cosp«r/jr«.'/<-rs  el  keureusemenl  rorrs.”  (IL  -W.) 

The  whole  uf  the  ('hiiicse  nation  ii  divided  Into  fami- 
lies. each  of  wbicii  bear  the  same  surname,  and  consider 
each  other  cousins.  'I'hese  clans  are  bound  tn  assist  each 
other  in  %ny  way  that  may  be  required ; and  the  most  ! 
)vitwerful  of  them  art  as  a salutary  check  upon  local  j 
despotism.  The  leomcit  of  China  occupy  a lower  scale  ! 
In  the  estimation  of  their  countrymen  than  those  of  j 
other  nations.  A broad  face,  diminutive  waist,  pale 
fuature*.  and  feet  small  to  drfurmitv,  constitute  female 
beauty  in  the  eyes  of  a Chinese.  To  insure  thl*  last, 
tiieir  fi'et  are  confined  from  tender  age  in  shoes  calculated 
to  s(i>p  their  growth,  to  that  the  feet  of  some  ladies  only 
measure  3 la.  from  l»>e  to  hed.  Females  are  universally 
oh/rt  ls  of  traffic.  When  young  they  are  purchased  by 
de.Uers  for  the  harems  of  the  great,  where  they  remain 
in  sjitrndid  seclusion.  Marriages  ilrpend  entirely  upon 
the  will  nf  the  parents,  who  sell  their  daughters  at  from 
•S.ufJO  (o  6,000  dollars  a piece,  according  to  the  beauty  or 
rank  of  the  female.  Karly  marriage*  are  untrcrsal  ; no  ; 
man  who  can  afford  the  expensvn  of  the  ceremony  defer- 
ring it  aAcr  liie  age  of  20,  and  parents  get  rid  «>f  their 
daughters  as  soon  as  they  can ; even  at  the  early  age 
of  M.  The  Chinese  may  be  »aid  to  be  an  ornniiorosu 
pe.'ple.  The  principal  part  of  their  food  consists  of  rice, 
which  is  generally  eaten  dry;  but  In  the  8.  provinces 
It  is  mlxe<i  with  the  sweet  potato  In  a sort  of  suup. 
Vegetable*  are  the  chief  provision  of  ail  ranks,  who  do 
not  ronsumn  a fifth  part  of  the  animal  f<vod  that  Ku- 
ro|ieims  do.  Pork  is  tlic  favourite  dish,  and  the  head  of 
the  ass  is  eitremed  a great  delirary.  To  eat  every  thing 
which  can  possibly  nourishment  is  the  compre- 

hensive principle  ti(»on  which  Chinese  diet  is  regulated  ; 
BO  that  dog*,  cats,  and  even  rats  and  mice,  are  not  rejiTted 
by  them.  They  are  the  most  exjvert  fishermen  in  the 
world  ; no  aquatic  creature  e*c«|»es  tlieir  vigltam'e,  whe- 
ther It  inhabit  the  tea.  hake,  r.mal,  or  river  ; even  (KmIi 
and  the  ridges  nf  field*  are  M>arche*l  fur  flvit.  Kvi'ry  kind 
of  meat  Is  mlnc«l  Into  small  piece*,  and  is  eaten  with 
rhop-ftirkt.  The  Chinew  eplctjre  di-Hghls  in  suii|^  made 
(;f  edible  birilf  ne*tt  of  t!>e  swallow  speciea  {Jlirnudo 
e*cH/enta),  and  lmporte.1  in  great  quantiflit  from  the 
K.  islands.  It  api»e.vr«  that  the  bird*  m.tke  use  of  great 
quantities  of  a }>eciiliar  sea-weed  (SpAtero-eveeus  cwr- 
tilagineHs  K and  when  It  is  sufflrlrmly  sotlemxl  In  fhelr 
atnmachs,  it  is  retnmotl  and  uso«l  at  a plalster  In  cement 
(he  dirt  ami  feailier*  of  the  ne«t.  Tliese  nest*,  after 
iisvlng  Imni  piiriiied  in  imraimse  mnnufActories.  are  eaten 
with  gre.n  gf.iV/  iiy  the  Chinr*e.  The  favourite  heveragr 
is  te-v.  drunk  out  of  small  cups,  which  arc  seldom  wnihfri, 
(or  thul  proccM  is  thought  lu  diminish  theflavour.  In 


this  article  the  Chinese  are  as  great  connoisseurs  as 
Europeans  are  In  wines.  Distilled  liquors  are  chtefiy 
made  from  rice : rum  is  much  use*l.  but  grape  wine  has 
not  been  met  with.  Drunkenness  prevails,  especially  in 
the  N.  provinces;  but  the  worst  species  of  debauchery 
is  opium  smoking,  which,  when  carrii*d  to  excess,  de- 
prives the  victim  of  strength ; he  becomes  a w alking 
tiuulow  ; hi*  ryes  are  vacant  and  tUriog ; his  whole 
frame  it  deranged,  and  he  soon  sinks  Into  a premature 
grave.  But  it  should  be  observed  that  those  are  the 
consequences  of  the  abuse  of  the  praciicc  : when  used  to 
moderation.  It  is  said  te  be  comparatively  innoxious. 
The  fumes  of  the  drug  are  inhale  through  a peculiar 
pii>e,  in  a renimbent  position,  and  the  smoker  soon  sleeps. 
When  he  awakes,  he  drinks  a rup  of  tea,  and  smokes 
again.  The  Chiivesc  delight  in  tno  drama:  they  will 
attend  a play  for  a whole  night  without  IxUng  wearied, 
and  recount  with  ccstacy  what  they  have  seen.  In  their 
pastimes  the  women  are  never  associated.  (Daru's  C4i. 
nete ; Usslxld/f;  bledkmrsl’s  China,  Us  Slate,  Prospects, 
^e. ; FMn's  Account qf  lA»rd  Amherst's  Etnbasfif, 

The  accoants  of  Chinese  architecture  are  not  very 
satisfactory,  a consequence  of  its  bring  necessary  to  em- 
ploy terms  in  its  description  that  convey  tu  furelgnera 
Impressions  very  diflTerent  from  the  reality.  According 
to  Mr.  Barrow,  H is]  “as  unsightly  as  unsolld  ; without 
elegance  or  convenience  of  netign,  and  without  any 
Settled  proportion ; mean  in  its  ap(>earance.  and  clumsy 
in  the  workmanship."  (p.  330.j  I’erhap*.  however,  thla 
opinion  Is  founded  too  much  on  prc*ci>ticelved  nnliont  of 
the  absolute  superiority  of  the  Kurupcan  standard.  But 
without  entering  on  this,  It  Is  sufficient  to  ubtc>rve  that 
the  walls  uf  the  houses  are  of  brick,  stone,  or  wood,  but 
princi|tally  of  the  first.  The  roofs  are  always  supported 
on  columni.  that  Is,  on  upright  pieces  of  timber,  w ithout 
cither  capital  or  iMse.  In  the  country  they  are  rarely 
more  than  one  story  in  height,  but  in  the  great  towns 
ihey  are  frequently  two.  Tnelr  roof*,  which  are  curved, 
are  usually  enrereu  with  tile*.  Their  pagodas  are  pol)*- 
gonal  building*,  of  .s,  7.  or  9 stories  or  rooi^s.  Mr.  Barrow 
says,  that  the  pagoda  erected  by  tieorge  III.  in  Kew 

fiardens  Is  *'  not  Inferior  to  the  very  best"  be  met  with 
n China  — a statement  which  certainly  does  not  tend  to 
exalt  our  opinions  of  this  species  of  buildings, 

/fr/»gion.  — There  is  no  religion  In  China  actually 
supported  by  the  state,  and  Va,  the  doctrine  uf  Con- 
fucius. it  the  only  one  countenanced  by  U.  But  there 
are  two  other  sect*;  Fb, or  Kuddhisn.  and  r<ioH.  or  that 
of  the  "rationalists."  1'he  first  acknowledges  a Hu- 
preme  Being,  and  believes  the  emperor  hi*  sole  vice- 
gerent on  earth.  Heaven,  earth,  the  element*.  Con- 
lucius.  go<lJ  of  various  attributes,  saints,  the  ein|>eror, 
Ac.,  are  objects  of  worship;  the  rite*  tn  (>erfortnlng 
which  are  watched  over  with  the  most  jealous  oare 
^ the  J-e-voo,  or  Board  of  Kites.  The  doctrine  of 
Confucius  fill*  the  world  with  genii,  demons,  and  the 
spirits  of  deceased  worthies,  who  are  supposed  to  have 
each  their  leparnte  duties  and  Inlturinx's  assigned  to 
them.  No  worship  is  so  strictly  obAcrved  as  that  of 
ancestry,  so  that  filial  piety  is  carrietl  to  an  excess, 
even  beyond  the  grave.  religious  edlfiees  of  the 

)‘m  sect  are  said  to  be  very  splendid.  They  chiefly  con- 
sist of  one  large  hall  approached  by  step*,  with  the  idol 
placed  miou  an  altar,  or  table ; the  w.xlls  are  adonved 
with  picuires.  and  the  ceiling  with  gilded  griffins  and 
dragons.  An  apparatus  for  sacrificing  various  animala 
is  also  provided.  Tliere  is  no  congregational  worshlp- 
Buddhlsm  is  a despised  creed  In  CViina,  and  is  entirely 
supported  by  the  mendicancy  of  its  prk^ts.  l*lic  latter 
practise  celibacy,  dress  in  a similar  manner  to  monks. 


and  the  devotees  use  holy  water,  and  a rosary  to  keep 
account  of  their  prayers.  Mr.  Maleom.  the  missionary, 
ha*  given  a very  favourable  view  of  Buddhism.  " U haa 


no  mythology  uf  obscene  and  ferorious  deities  ; no  sangui- 
nary or  impure utiservancei ; no self-lnfilcted  tortures;  no 
tyrannising  pricsthoi'd ; no  confounding  of  right  and 
wrong,  by  making  cert^n  iniquities  laudable  In  w<ir- 
shin.  In  its  moral  oxle,  it*  descriiKions  of  the  {Hirity 
ano  peace  of  the  first  ages,  nf  the  shortness  of  man's  life 
because  nf  hi*  sin*.  Ac.,  it  secnis  to  have  follow  I'd  genuine 
traditions.  In  almost  every  re«P*«ct  it  seems  to  be  the 
best  religion  man  ever  Inveiited."  ( Travels,  1.  ,322. ) 'I'iie 
professors  of  Taauism  pretend  to  magic,  alchemy,  and  to 
DC  pissessed  of  tlie  ellxm  of  Intig  life;  practise  glaring  im- 
piKitiiHi*.  and  inculcate  the  most  puerile  siii>erstitions. 
They  encourage  a belief  in  ghost*  ami  evil  spirit*:  make 
use  of  Aud  talisman*.  lucky  and  iiuiiicky  birds,  and 

a system  of  tricks  railed /uap-sAncy.  by  which  they  pre. 
tend  to  choose  Uuky  sittiatlons  for  building  houses  and 
tombs,  and  a huiuln^  other  failarlcs,  by  w liich  these  im- 
postors contrive  to  fill  their  purses.  Heligion,  of  what- 
ever kind,  ha*  always,  we  la'liere,  Ik*cu  reckoned  a matter 
of  secondary  imitorlance  in  i'liiaa.  But  till*  is  a »ub;(x't 
a*  to  which  our  liiforniatUm  is  romparallrclr  litlle  In  Im 
reilcdon.  'I'hoancicntaiidmodenimissiunarles.huw  much 
soever  they  ntny  have  admired  many  parts  i»f  the  ('hlncso 
cliarocter  and  iiutituUons,  have  generally  reprcscutod 
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thetr  inorali  Jind  rHigion  lo  the  most  anfkrourible  point 
uf  view.  That  there  Is  much  about  them  that  U ut>< 

irctionablc  it  certainly  tnie;  but  it  Is  to  obvimitly  the 
nterest  of  the  missionaries,  by  depreciating  Che  mural 
and  religious  character  of  those  they  are  laboiuing 
amongHt,  to  exalt  their  own  utility  and  importance,  and 
to  juitlfv  their  claims  to  the  patronage  and  support  of 
the  Christian  puldic,  that  their  statements  can  hardly  be 
supposed  to  be  free  from  bias.  Many  eiMlcavours  have 
been  made  to  introduce  ChritUanity  into  China,  but 
with  less  success  than  has  attended  similar  elTorts  in 
other  nations.  It  was  first  introduced  by  the  Ncs* 
torluns  in  the  17th  century.  These  were  followed  by 
the  Jesuits,  whoso  missionaries  were  mure  success- 
ful than  those  of  any  other  sect ; for  at  the  Tartar  in- 
vasion there  were  no  fewer  than  thirty  Catholic  churches 
in  the  province  of  AVang-non  alone  ; the  first  of  the 
Tartar  princes  openly  e»p<iuscd  the  cause  of  the  mis- 
sionaries, by  Uokins  a German  Jesuit,  Adam  Schaal,  for 
his  instructor.  I'he  abolition  of  that  order,  and  the 
continual  wars  In  Kuropo,  reducing  their  funds,  the 
Catholic  missions  declined ; and  but  few  native  con- 
verts at  present  remain.  The  late  Dr.  Morrison  was  the 
first  rrotestant  missionary  who  landed  in  China  ^ he 
compiled  a lUctiunarv  (having  been  pret'eded  In  that 
arduous  task  by  De  Guignes)  and  grammar ; translnti'd 
the  Scriptures  Into  the  Chinese  language,  and  esta- 
blished printing-presses  at  Canton,  from  which  a judi- 
cious selection  of  tracts  has  issued.  These  pious  efforts 
have  been  alily  secvaided  by  Mr.  Milne  and  the  Rev. 
(!harli*s  GuUiaff,  the  latter  of  whom  has  publishetl  se- 
veral valuable  worliis  on  China,  of  which  we  have  made 
considerable  use.  The  Mohammedan,  Jewish,  and  many 
other  religions  are  to  be  found  In  Chiuo,  but  in  a very 
languishing  condition.  (CAmese  RrtHtsitory,  vul.  Hi.; 
Cfiitut  Opfned,  H.  183—347.  ; Daria't  CArnese,  i.  301 &c. ; 
I'.uay  om  thf  Hrligion,  qf  (.‘Anut,  by  /irr.  H\  EUit, 

prefixed  to  (i n/xAuTs  f oyaget,  Ixxi xclL  ; Quarttrly 

Reviev,  Ivl.  6<i3,  6<M.  ffC.  ^c.) 

I.antttagr,  Education,  and  Affera/nre.  — Distinct  as 
the  Chinese  are  from  the  rest  of  mankind  in  habits, 
manners,  and  rcUginn,  their  total  dissimilarity  is  ren- 
dered complete  by  their  language  | which,  arrested 
between  the  hieroglyphic  and  a^habetic  sysU'ms,  pre- 
setiU  a lingular  phenomenon.  The  most  obvious  ex- 
pedient for  expressing  substantive  ideas  otherwise  than 
DT  speech,  would  be  to  figure  a representation  of  the 
object  Intended  to  be  expressed  ; and  this  was  unques- 
tionably the  plan  first  adopted  by  man  to  communk'ate 
and  record  what  he  thought  through  the  medium  of  the 
eye  instead  of  the  ear.  As  civilisation  and  knowledge 
advanced,  ami  the  necessity  for  conununlcating  it  In- 
creased, more  concise  forms  or  conventional  letters 
were  substituted ; but  in  the  case  of  the  Chinese,  the  pri- 
mitive movie  is  still  the  principle  upon  which  their  cbiu 
rarters  arc  constructed ; so  tnat  their  system  may  be 
called  the  perfection  of  the  hieroglyphic  method  of 
written  language,  llarine  pictorial  representations  of 
natural  objects  fur  their  basis,  the  elementary  signs  of 
the  Chluese  language  arc  few  and  simple.*  A borisontal. 
a perpemlirular,  two  oblique  lines  drawn  in  different 
directions,  nnd  an  acute  angle  and  dot,  are  the  cle. 
mentf  of  which  the  Chinese  characters  consist.  These 
marks  are  so  cumbined  in  the  fint  instance  as  to  furm 
314  keys  or  generic  characters.  Thus,  the  symbol  for 
*'  man  " is  alwars  present  in  a word  which  has  direct  or 
indirect  reference  to  him ; this  character,  for  example, 
combined  with  the  symbol  for  Geld,  signifies  a fanner. 
The  Chinese  notlim  of  government  Is  well  expressed 
in  another  example;  the  verb  “to  govern”  is  repre- 
sented by  the  two  characters  that  stand  for  “bamboo” 
and  “stroke.”  The  keys  arc  divided  into  17  classes, 
and  the  number  of  words  thus  formetl.  upon  a system 
more  complete  than  that  of  nny  of  the  W.  languages,  to 
be  found  in  the  most  copious  Chinese  dictionaries, 
amounts  to  40.fMXi.  each  uf  which  stands  as  arbitrarily  for 
the  thing  or  Idea  intended  to  Iw  conveyed  as  a figure 
dors  in  a painting  for  the  object  it  is  meant  to  represent. 
Thus  the  character  presents  an  oiiject  to  the  eje  which 
enters  the  mind  with  a striking  and  vivid  certainty  ; it 
forms  a feature  which  really  is.  or  by  early  associations 
is  considered,  beautiful  and  impressive,  ('hinese  writing 
is  also  more  permanent  than  tliu  a1phatK4lc  irstcm, 
which  is  ever  varving  its  sftelling  with  the  cuntlnually 
changing  pronunciation  of  the  living  voice,  perhaps 
the  Chinese  written  language  h.-u  contributed  in  some 
degree  to  the  unity  of  tlic  Clilncu*  nation.  (Dr.  Mar- 
aAam'a  Ciattt  Sinica  { EUrmenit  <\J  Chincte  Grammar, 
Introduction,  p.  xi.;  Dt  Guigncf,  liictiunnairc  CAf- 
noi».  Introduction:  Unavtcrty  Are/rir,  Ivt.  ; CAiast 
Opened,  1.  3BI  .)  I'he  causes,  however,  which  operate  to 
make  the  written  language  in  China  the  miwt  complete 
and  beautiful  In  the  world ; render  oral  cuinmutiicatioo 

• M.  Dv  OuJgnei  ll»r  tinKsUr  ontnton  fh*t  the  Chi- 

l>eu>  «h*n»rtcr»  mm  monoicfAnn  uf  ihv  alphsWvlc^J  Isum  of  ih« 
^HF«icUn«5  The  fallsirv  of  thU  nutkvi  Kss  lnw  iutclL'j  potnted 
’««t  h]  KUproih.  (.M/moirrs  RUittift  a ra«M,  U. 


the  most  dUBnilt  and  confined.  That  lystenudic  regu- 
larity which  so  continually  requires  the  presence  of  tho 
keys,  as  parts  of  words  bearing  diOhrent  meanings,  aiiKl 
thus  precludes  a necessary  variety  of  aaunda,  leaves 
the  spoken  language  as  meagre  and  defective  as,  when 
written,  it  Is  rich*  and  complete.  The  sound  corre- 
sponding with  our  e has  at  least  3.000  significations,  and 
” one  might  write  a perfectly  lutelii^blo  treatise  in  which 
only  the  sound  of  e was  employed.”  {China  l>pened,  I. 
383.)  Thus.  In  conversation  between  even  two  of  the 
bnt  educated  ('hincsc.  constant  misapprehensions  occur. 

They  understand  each  other,”  says  Mr  Davis,  ” per- 
fectly on  paper,  but  are  mutually  unintelligible  in 
speech.”  And  in  the  most  common-place  colloquy  it  is 
not  unfrequent  for  tho  speakers  to  resort  to  pen,  or 
rather  bruah,  ink,  and  (utper,  to  moke  themselves  undrr- 
st<K)d ; in  the  absence  of  these  materials,  tber  draw  the 
ticure  of  the  root  or  key  in  the  air  with  their  fingers.  So 
thnt  oratory  is  eutirciy  unknown  in  China  ; and  all  aflUlrs 
of  iniporunce,  such  as  lawsuits,  civil  or  criminal,  arc 
carrii'd  on  in  writing.  The  dcfirlcncles  of  the  oral  Ian. 
guiigc  arc  in  a small  degree  supplied  by  tbc  different 
touei  in  which  the  same  words  and  their  varioii!:  signi- 
fications arc  uttered.  But  these  inflections  are  to  nice 
os  to  be  only  distinguishable  by  a native  car.  The  difii- 
cuUy  nf  free  intellectual  intercourse  must  have  had  a 
very  considerable  etrivt  In  preventing  the  Chinese  from 
advam'ing  a step  further  m civilisation  tlsaii  tiicy  bad 
attaine<l  so  many  hundred  yean  ago. 

Edueatiun  in  China  is  more  encouraged  nnd  farnured 
even  than  in  Prussia ; ar.d  such  is  the  estimation  in  w hich 
it  is  held,  that  all  state  employments  are  given  by  com- 
petition. as  school  and  college  prises  to  the  best  senoUrs. 
Scho4)ls  for  youth  arc  abunoant  in  every  part  of  the 
empire ; ami  education  is  so  general,  and  Us  cost  so  rea- 
sonable. that  reading  and  writing  may  be  almost  said  to 
be  universal.  Language  is  taught  to  very  young  pupils 
Inr  meiuis  of  rude  pictures  which  represent  the  names  uf 
the  chief  objects  lu  nature  and  art.  Then  follows  tho 
Sam~t$c4cinK,  or  summary  of  Infant  erudition,  conveyed 
In  chiming  Tines  of  three  words  or  feet.  They  soon  after 
proceed  to  the”  Four  Books,”  which  contain  the  doc- 
trines of  Confucius,  and  which,  witli  the”  Five  Classics.” 
subsequently  added,  are.  in  fact,  the  Chinese  .Scriptures. 
Writing  Is  taught  by  tracing  the  characters  with  a hair- 
pencil,  on  transparent  paper  placed  over  the  copy.  This 
is  a most  important  article  in  Chinese  education,  for  no 
man  who  does  not  write  a gomi  hand  ran  lay  elaim 
to  literary  distinction.  The  emperor  himself,  vnen  be- 
stowing a great  reward,  writes  a few  characters  on  a 
piece  of  paper  and  sends  it  lo  his  favourite,  and  this  la 
more  valuable  than  conferring  an  order.  {Darit,  i-  2D0. ; 
China  Opened,  i.  3(KI.)  Females  of  the  higher  class  ore 
allowed  lo  acquire  a little  reading  and  writing,  and  have 
been  known  to  write  poetry ; but  the  great  object  of  their 
education  is  to  inculcate  obedience.  The  schools  esta- 
blished all  over  the  empire  arc  superintended  by  various 
officers  appointed  by  government.  In  every  dJitrict 
there  is  a sort  of  llteraryr  chancellor : but  rarly  aspiranta 
are  examined  by  siiperinicndants.  who  moke  the  circuit 
of  their  district  twice  a year  for  that  purp<iae.  The 
pupils  they  approve  of  repair  to  the  clilrf,  and  should 
they  pais  that  ordeal,  and  thus  obtain  the  approbation 
of  the  officers  of  their  native  district,  they  arc  eligible 
for  the  lowest  literary  honour  nf  the  state.  This  is 
called  TeW‘Uae  (flowery  talent).  For  this  degree  the  ex- 
aminations take  place  twice  in  every  three  years  in /oos 
of  every  province ; the  scboLirs  having  each  a theme 
given  them  from  the  ” Five  tUassics,”  in  a large  h.ill, 
are  confined  in  se|>aratc  boxes  to  prevent  their  recriving 
assistance  from  others  t and  every  avenue  is  strictly 
guarded  by  soldiers.  The  Tcv-taae  degree  having  bi'cn 
obtaiiK*d,  the  a«uirant  bas  to  acquire  two  other  honours 
in  the  mctrfqKjlls  of  his  province,  and  he  is  placed  on  the 
iKN.ks  as  eligible  for  employment  corresponding  witli  Ills 
advancement-  To  procure  the  highest  state  offices,  an 
examination  before  the  national  college,  or  Hon-Un,  is 
necessary  : but  the  very  pinnacle  of  fame  is  only  arrived 
at  by  being  examined  by  the  omjH'ror  bimsclb  F-very 
literary  honour  confers  the  title  of  mandarin,  and  cat  n 
degree  is  dislingul*lied  by  a difference  of  tlie  dress,  w hicli 
is,  in  some  Instances,  very  luicndld.  Grnlu*  and  ori- 
ginality amongst  a |>eople  so  blindly  euthuiluotic  in  thrir 
admiration  ol  the  ancients,  are  considered  rather  a blot 
upon,  than  as  an  ornament  to.  the  character  of  a student. 
Slemory  is  llie  chief  object  nf  adminuiim  — memory  lo 
repeat  the  greatest  number  of  the  wise  sayings  of  the 
ancient  sages. 

From  what  has  been  already  stated,  it  will  be  readily 
cotKclved  ttut  the ///cra/arc  of  the  Chinese  is  most  ex- 
tensive. “ Books,”  says  Mr.  Medhurst,  “are  multipH^ 
at  a cheap  rate,  and  to  almost  an  indefinite  extent,  and 
every  peasant  and  pedlar  has  the  common  dcpobltorlcs  of 
knowledge  witiiln  his  reach.  It  would  not  be  hasardlng 
too  much  to  say,  that  in  China  there  are  more  books  and 
more  jicople  to  read  them  than  in  any  other  country  iu 
Die  world.  Amongst  the  360  mUlious  of  Cbiaatnen,  at 
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leaitlTnl1Uotuar«tlt«mi."  (Ckfaa  Ottfnrd,  I.  417.)  Yk 
It  RUf  •pp^'ar  flrangv  that  there  f«  nardly  one  ori{iinai 
writer  Among  them:  It  !■  genmliy  believed  In  China, 
that  whatever  U to  be  known  hua'rrady  been  discovered 
And  coinmunicAted  bjr  the  anrlent  ; and  should  an 

author  be  bold  enough  to  start  an)**  tiling  new,  if  that 
should  happen  to  vary  iu  the  smallest  partlmlar  from  Che 
orthodox  writers,  ho  would  be  severely  nuitished.  It  ll 
this  which  keeps  the  knowledge  and  cIvlllsAtiun  of  China 
at  a stand-itin.  I'hc  historical  writings  are  uutliliig  more 
than  elaborate  chronologies  ; and.  where  real  dates  have 
been  wonting,  the  writers  are  suspected  of  having  sup. 
piled  them  from  their  own  imaginations.  The  scientioc 
and  philosophical  works  of  the  Clilnese  are  by  the  “ ten 
philosophers,*' or  Confucius  and  his  disefplea  and  com> 
mentators.  Chinese  literature,  has,  however,  been  in 
several  respects  unjustly  depreciated.  It  has  been  said, 
for  example,  that  they  are  so  Ignorant  and  ostentatious 
as  to  suppose  that  China  occupies  the  centre  of  the  world, 
and  that  It  Is  surrounded  with  a few  initgnillrant  and 
petty  territories,  all  its  tributaries.  But  the  accounts 
that  have  been  translated  from  Chinese  writers  of  se» 
reral  foreign  countries,  how  defective  soever  In  many 
respects,  are  sulBrimt  to  show  that  tltis  It  a most  un. 
founded  statement.  **  Je  n'al  pas  besoln  de  refuter  Id 
rid£e  absurde  de  ceux  qui  preteudent  Que  les  Chlnnls 
crolent  que  leur  pays  est  situ^  au  milieu  au  monde.  Un 
matelot,  ou  un  eoiifl  du  Canton  pout,  4 la  v^rit**,  donner 
una  parelUe  explication,  mail  e'est  i I’lntelllgencr  dc  reiui 
qul  qursUonne  de  I'adopter  ou  de  la  rejetter.”  ( Klaproth, 
rntmoirrs.  111.  V>7.)  " Lliiitoire  litt^raJre,  la  critique  dot 
textes,  et  la  Idographlo.  sont  Ic  sitjet  d’lme  foiile  d'ou- 
vrages  reraarquables  par  I'ordre  rt  la  rigtilariti  qui  y 
aoot  observ6s.  On  possdde  bcaucoup  des  traductions  des 
livres  Sanscrits  sur  la  religion  et  la  mi*tHpliyitquo. 
lettris  cultlvent  la  po^sie,  qui  est  assujetle  diet  eux  au 
double  joiig  de  la  mesure  et  dc  la  rime ; ils  ont  des 
po4mes  lyriques  et  narratifs,  et  surtout  dot  poOmes  de- 
ocrlptlfs.  des  pldc«*t  dc  thiitre,  des  romans  des-mceurs. 
des  romans  oO  le  roerveiUeux  e«t  mis  en  usage.  On  a 
compost  en  outre  un  irl^s.grand  nombre  des  reetiens 
sp^lAUX  et  g6nrraux.  d<‘s  biblioth^ques  et  des  enevrio* 
pedies.  et  dans  le  dernier  si^'ie  on  avoit  commence  rim. 
pressinn  d’une  collection  des  ouvrages  rholtis  en  IW.OOU 
volumes  ! Les  Chinols  ont  d'excellms  dictlomialres  od 
tous  les  ligncs  de  leur  6criture  et  tous  let  mots  dc  leur 
tongue  sont  rxplique  aver  le  plus  grand  solo  et  dans  un 
ordre  tr4s.r6gulier.  Enfln  il  n’y  a (tai,  m^me  en  Europe, 
de  nation  chci  laquelle  un  Irouve  tant  des  livres.  ni  des 
livres  si  bien  falts,  si  commodes  4 consulter,  ct  i si  bu 
prix.*'  RiftntttiU,  quotcil.by  Balbi.)  Mathemnlical 
■clrnce  Is  at  a low  ebb  ; as  is  cvtnei'd  by  an  Imperial  edict 
published  in  the  Pekin  C.aiette,  M.iy.  IS<0:  it  annnimrc^ 
the  Intended  marriage  of  a princess,  and  ordered  the 
TributuU  c\f  Mathnnatict  to  select  a fortunate  day  for 
the  Celebration  of  the  nuptials.  ^Quarterly  Hrtitv,  xlU. 

HlK.ACniy.  a large  town  of  Nopaiil.  N.  HIndostan, 
2A0m.  W.  N.W.  Catamandoo.  Its  houses  are  of  brick 
and  Slone,  with  flat  roofs:  It  has  2 Hindoo  tentnles,  and 
an  export  trade  In  horses,  cow  tails,  shrrp.  salt,  mnsk, 
drugs,  and  woollen  cloth;  and*  Imports  metals,  spires, 
cloth,  he.,  from  other  parts  of  Mfndostan. 

CHINAUB  (an.  Acftinet),  the  largest  river  of  the 
Punjab,  rising  In  the  Hlmahiya,  in  lot.  about  32°  lo*  N., 
long. 37^  SO*  E. ; running  at  first  with  a N.W.  but  after- 
wards with  a S.W.  course  between  the  Kavee  (//wdro. 
o/cj),  and  Ihjlum  {Hydatpet).  It  unites  with  the  Tatter 
river  below  ihung  with  considerable  noise  and  violence, 
as  remarked  by  the  historians  both  of  Alexander  and 
Tlmuur,  and  with  the  Sliittege  (//vpAsifL)  near  Ooch  ; 
after  which  it  Joins  the  Indus,  In  fat.  29^.  long.  70‘^SO'. 
About  50  m.  N.  Lahore,  It  has  been  found  to  measure 
14  m.  across  In  the  month  of  July ; but  In  the  dry  season. 

Is  there  only  800  yards  wide.  It  is  no  where  ford^e 
S.  of  the  bills,  though  In  many  places  easily  rroaaed. 
KIshtawar,  Viiierabad,  and  Ihung  are  on  its  banks. 
{Jlamittim'i  E.  /.  Crox.,  I.  309.) 

CHINCHILLA,  a city  of  Spain,  prow.  Murcia,  cap. 
dist..  In  an  derated  situation,  ou  the  high  road  from  Va> 
Irncia  to  Madrid.  146  m.  8.E.  Madrid,  72  m.  N.N.W. 
Murcia.  Pop.  10,533.  (MrfUmo.)  It  has  a church,  eon« 
vent,  an  hospital,  barracks,  and  an  ancient  ruined  castle, 
which  was  partly  restored  during  the  war  of  independ- 
ence. There  are  mines  of  silver  in  the  neighbourhood  ; 
and  It  produces  cartbciiwaro  and  some  coarse  linen  and 
woollen  cloths. 

CIIINCHOOR,  an  Ini.  tosm  of  Hlr>dostan ; pror. 
Aurungabad.  pres.  Bombay,  on  the  road  t>etween  that 
city  and  Ptwnah,  10m.  N.N.W.  the  latter.  Pop,  .VrfW», 
Including  300  Brahmin  families.  It  Is  chlefty  remarkable 
as  the  residence  of  the  Chintamun  or  Narrain  I>eo,  an 
Individual  whose  honours  are  hrrediury,  and  who  U be- 
lieved by  a Larim  pr<^rtion  of  the  Mohratta  nation  to 
be  an  incarnation  of  their  favourite  deity  Goonputty. 

R.  /.  Gax.,  1. 390.) 

CHINGLEPUT.  or  *'  th«  Jaghirr,*'  a dlstr.  of  llln- 
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dnstan  t pros.  Carnatic ; prea.  Madras:  between  12^  and 
14*^  N.,  and  lotersectiHl  by  tong,  E. ; having  N.  Che 
dlstr.  Nellore ; W.  S.  Arcot  ; and  K.  the  Bay  of  Bengal. 
Area.  2.253  sq.m.  Pop.  <1837  ) 336.220.  or  109  to  tliesq.  m. 
Surface  generally  low.  tmC  with  hills  Interspersed : there 
arc  several  rivers,  the  principal  of  which  is  the  Palaiir, 
which  rises  among  the  faurulydroog  hills  In  Mysore,  and 
after  a winding  course  of  210  m.,  chiefly  E.,  past  Vellore, 
Arcot,  Conjeveram.  and  Chingleput,  falls  into  (he  sea, 
near  Sadraa.  There  are  some  lakoa  and  lagoons,  or  in- 
lets of  the  sea,  the  chief  of  which  is  Chat  of  Pulicat. 
Granite  Is  the  most  abundant  of  Uie  primitive  formations, 
and  often  projects  in  detached  masses  from  the  surfaeo. 
Soli  sandy  ax^  indlfllereot,  and  the  country  often  barren, 
or  overrun  with  low  prickly  bushes.  Owing  partly  to 
the  scarcity  of  water,  but  quite  as  much  to  the  oppreasivc- 
ocu  of  the  asscumeiit,  a large  portion  of  the  uuui  duoa 
ntrt  repay  the  cost  of  cultivation ; but  the  rest  supplies 
the  Madras  market  with  grain,  Ix’tel,  fruit, oil,  vegeuLles, 
Ac.:  the  palmyra  (5cirasssuyIo5c//{/0rtnii)  thrives  with- 
out trouble,  andds  both  che^  and  abundant.  The  land- 
tax  is  raised  under  a raodifled  ryotwar,  or  rather  a me- 
tayer system;  government  taking  Ao{f  the  aeiuatcrope, 
and  selling  them  to  the  best  advantage.  In  1836-^ 
the  land  revenue  amounted  to  875,352  rup.,  and  the  to^ 
revenue  to  1,592,582  rup.  There  are  no  manufactures, 
excepting  some  of  cloth.  The  great  mass  of  the  people 
are  Hindoos.  Chief  towns,  Chingleput  and  Conjeve- 
ram.  This  dUtr.  was  obtained  by  the  E.I.  Comp,  hi 
1763,  from  the  Nabob  of  the  Carnatic,  who  rented  It  till 
1780,  when  the  Madras  pres,  auumed  the  entiro  control 
over  it.  It  was  twice  invaded  by  Hyder  All,  and  was 
afterwards  nearly  depopulated  by  famine  and  emigration. 
During  the  present  century  it  has  been  gradually  reco- 
vering. (Afdrfros  Altna»mc,  1838^  Reports  om  K.  /.  4/- 
Jairt.) 

CHiNGLRprT  {SinehalapfUa^,  an  ini.  town  of  Kin- 
dostan  ; presid.  Maaras,  cap.  of  the  above  dlstr. : in  a 
a small  valley,  in  great  part  covered  by  a beautiful  arti- 
flclal  lake  ; 30  m.  W.  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and  38  m.  S.B.W. 
Madras  ; lat.  24'^  46'  N.,  long.  8b”  E.  Though  much 
duced  In  extent,  it  has  a fort  of  great  strength,  and  in 
a rrspertable  state  of  defence : the  latter  Incloses  an 
Inner  fort,  in  which  the  public  functionaries  hold  ihclr 
several  courts  and  offices.  (i/0ini/toA,  1.401.;  A/utf.Trap., 

X.  S i.\  ). 

C'HINOK.  atown  of  France.dfp.  Indre-et-Loire,  cap. 
arrond.,on  the  Vienne.  26  ro.  S.W.  Tours,  l'op.64111. 
it  was  formerly  fortified  ; and  the  ruins  of  its  w^ls,  and 
those  of  its  castle  (the  latter  of  vast  extent,  and  in  parta 
pretty  entire),  are  Ils  most  important  and  Interesthig 
objects,  it  has  a court  of  primar)  juriMUction.  a com- 
merria]  college,  and  some  manufactures  of  linen  and 
woollen  stulT*.  The  celebrated  and  enigmatical  lUI>elala 
was  born  within  a short  distance  of  Cblnoo.  in  14aA. 
{Httgo,  »Ti. 

CHINSUitAH.  an  iiil.  town  of  iTlndostan,  prov.  Ben- 
gal.formerira  Dutch  settlement,  but  Utterly  transferred 
to  the  British  government,  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Ho«  ahljr 
river,  18  m.  N.  Calcutta,  and  about  2 m.  N.N.K.  Cuan- 
dernagore  ; lat.  W-'  .V/*  N..  long-  8H”  28'  K.  In  appear- 
ance it  has  quite  a Dutch  character : **  Many  small  :ieat 
houses,  with  green  doors  attd  windows;  a pretty  little 
square,  with  grass-plot  and  promenades,  shaded  by  trees  ; 
a furtifu'd  factory ; and  a gloomy  old-faslik>ned  ^>serri- 
ment-house,  are  the  more  rumarkable  features.”  In  1814, 
some  elementary  native  schoob  were  established  here  ; 
and  in  1818.  their  number  amounted  to  3U,  with  S.0U0 
scholars.  From  1816  to  18:;4.  the  Bengal  government  had 
disbursed  84,1 00  rupees  in  aid  of  these  schoob ; in  I82B, 
there  were  1.540  senoUrson  the  books.  {HamilUm'sE.I. 
Gax.,  I.  401.  : Mod.  TVoe..  lx. ; Reports,  ^e.) 

C'HIO.  See  Scio. 

CHIOGGIA  or  CHIOZZA  (perhaps  the  Portms  R4ro 
of  the  ancients),  a see-port  town  of  Austrian  Italy,  deleft, 
of  Venice,  cap.  dlstr  ..on  an  isUnd  of  the  same  name,  at  the 
S.  extremity  of  the  Ugoon  of  Venice,  14  m.  S.  that  city  ; 
lat.  45^  \V  56^  N-,  long.  12^  16'  57"  E.  Pop.  2»t,6l)0. 

It  is  about  2 m.  in  cIrruU  ; well  built ; contains  a wide 
and  handsome  street  lined  with  porticos,  a cathedral, 
hospital,  orphan  asylum,  workhouse,  theatre,  Ac.;  and 
is  coDDected  with  the  nvainlaiul  by  a stone  bridge  of  43 
arches.  It  has  a harbour  with  17  ft.  water,  protected  by  two 
forts  : there  are  other  batteries,  and  Chloggia  is  tletmied 
one  of  the  most  strongly  defend«<d  poiuts  of  the  VeiiHian 
lagoon.  It  if  A bi«ho]>ric,  and  has  on  eiiiscopal  pabice,  a 
gymnasium,  a high  seuilitaiy.  conrcntUAl  female  scluml, 
and  an  evening  riMlimvrital  M'hool  attended  by  nearly  3t4> 
poor  children.  In  its  vicinity  arc  some  important  salt- 
works. which,  together  with  the  manufacture  of  cordage, 
the  building  of  vessels,  for  which  there  are  M»  slips, 
nav  IgntVm.  and  fishing,  occupy  many  of  the  inhab.  Tr.adr 
active  In  Italian  and  Grrniau  produce,  and  farilitate,d  by 
canals  communicating  with  trie  Brenta,  Adige,  aud  Po. 
{Itampoldi.Cmog.  : Ociterr.  Sat.  Enrye.) 

CHIPPENHAM,  a pari.,  bor.,  town,  and  par.  of  Eng- 
land, CO.  Wilts,  bund.  t'liip|>eohain,  87  m.  W.  London, 
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20  m.  K.  Brtitol.  Area  of  i»ar..  1»,100  arr<**.  Pop.  of  «lo. 

3..VK5;  nK3l).  Poi».  of  oUl  bor..  ; till 

trcordlng  to  tlic  ]iruvi«lofU  of  the  U'juiularj  .Act.  the  II- 
tnits  of  tno  pari  bor.  were  eab.-ndei)  lo  ai  to  include  the 
entire  par.  of  Chippenham,  with  the  mljotning  parbh(>f 
of  Langiof  Burrcl,  tlanlea  Huitb.  wikI  a imall  eatra-M.- 
rnchlal  tract,  the  whole  liariug,  ta  l^il,  a pop.  of  5.270. 
The  town  Is  situated  oa  the  Avon,  which  Is  here  crossed 
by  a bridge  of  22  arches.  It  is  well  built,  paved,  lighted 
with  gas,  and  amply  supplied  with  water.  *'  It  Is  of 
ronildcrable  exteot.  contains  many  good  houses,  and  may 
be  said  to  be  in  a prosperous  condition  and  Increas- 
ing.'* {Boundary  nepor/.)  Fmm  its  situation  at 
tlie  intersection  of  two  great  roads  (the  Malmesbury 
ami  the  lamdon  and  Both  lines),  many  daily  coaches 
]>ais  It.  and  it  has  usiu.ly  a bustling  appearance.  It  Is 
ali4)  on  the  line  of  the  Great  Western  Railway,  and  a 
branch  of  the  Berks  and  Wilts  Canal  terminates  In  the 
tow  I).  Th^>  cimrch  Is  a spacious  structure  of  various  dates, 
some  portiuu  being  as  old  as  the  12th  ceotuir : there  are 
alko  several  Assenting  chapels,  a free  school  for  12  chil- 
dren. and  other  chantabic  and  benevolent  institutions. 
At  the  commencement  of  this  century  there  were  several 
large  woollen  manufactories  in  the  town : at  present,  not- 
witnstanding  its  Increase,  the  only  factories  in  work  are 
I for  cloth,  I for  silk,  with  a large  flour-mill.  The  market, 
which  was  formerly  very  extensive,  was,  until  within 
these  few  years,  held  on  Saturday,  but  it  Is  now  held  on 
Friday,  in  a commodious  building  erected  for  the  purpose 
by  Joseph  Krcid,  Esq.,  at  present  (litflO)  one  of  the 
mems.  for  the  lior.  ; there  are  large  cattle-fairs,  May  17., 
Juno  22..  Oct.  2P.,and  Dec.  11. 

Though  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  the  kingdom,  Chip- 
penham received  no  charter  till  1554.  Under  the  Muni- 
cipal Keform  .Act,  it  is  governed  by  4 aldermen  and  12 
cuimsenors,and  the  limits  of  the  lN>r.  have  been  extended 
for  municipal  purposes,  sons  to  Include  the  whole  town  and 
a |Kip.  ofabuit  3.wX>.  The  corjKiratlon  revenue  amounts 
ti»  about  2^‘V.  a year,  derlvtHl  principally  from  an  estate 
loft  for  the  hiaintcrusnce  of  the  bridge  and  of  a road  to 
Derryblll  in  the  vicinity.  A court  of  requests  for  debts  un- 
der 4tb.  sits  surcessircly  here  and  at  Caine  and  Coriham. 

Chipiienham  has  sent  2 meins,  to  (he  11.  of  C.  from 
the  reign  of  Rdw.  1.  Previously  to  tlie  Reform  Act.  the 
right  of  voting  was  restrictcxl  to  the  occupiers  of  1£1  bur- 
gage tenements  within  the  ancient  bor.  The  extension 
of  the  Itmiis  of  the  pari.  bor.  by  the  Boundary  Act  has 
been  noticed  above.  Registered  electors(IS37-3H),  240. 
(5cc  Bari,  atui  .V/ttm'c;paf  Boundarv  Ji^porfs,  dc.) 

CHIPPINC;  NORTON,  a town  and  par.  of  England. 
CO.  Oxford,  hiind.  Ch.vlUngtnn.  Area  of  par.,  4.780 
acres.  Pop.  of  do.  In  1831. 2,637.  The  town,  if  m.  N.W. 
Oxford,  is  built  (lartly  on  low,  and  partly  on  high 
groumli.  It  has  a large  Gothic  church,  with  a low 
tower  : a free  school,  founded  by  Edward  VI. ; a sub- 
scription school  for  educating  and  clothing  40  girU  ; and 
almshouses  founded  In  1640.  It  returned  2 mems.  to  the 
M.  of  C.  In  the  .10th  of  Edward  L,  and  the  32d  and  33d  of 
Edward  111.  Its  baililfr  were  empowered  by  a ciiarter  of 
James  1.  to  decide  actions  under  4(b. 

About  3 m.  from  Chipping  Norton  is  the  Rowldrlch 
monument,  formed  of  upright  stones,  arranged  in  a 
nearly  circular  form.  This  monument  it  ascribed 
Dr.  btukcley.  though  probably  without  any  good  found- 
ation. to  the  I)njids.  Avkbi'by.) 

CHISWICK,  ft  par.  and  village  of  England,  co.  Mid- 
dlesex, Kensington  div.  of  Ostulston  hund.,  on  the  N. 
bank  of  the  Thames,  4J  m.  from  Hyde  Park  Comer. 
Area  of  fiar.,  1,120  acres.  Prqi.  ( 1831)  4.994.  Thechurch. 
which  has  been  frequently  repaired  and  altered,  has  se- 
veral interesting  monuments ; and  in  the  church-yard  is 
the  tomb  of  Hogarth.  There  are  hern  many  flne  villas  ; 
but  (he  great  ornament  of  the  pl.ace  is  Chiswick  House, 
belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire.  It  was  built  after 
the  model  of  a villa  by  Palladio,  by  the  famous  Karl  of 
nurlliivton;  and  has  a choice  collection  of  paintings. 
The  illustrious  statesmen,  C.  J.  Fox  and  George  Can- 
ning, breathed  their  last  in  this  villa. 

CHITOKK,  a cityand  strong  fortress  of  Hlnoostim, 
prov.  Rajpootana,  and  formerly  the  cap.  of  the  rajahthlp 
of  (M'  Tpoor,  61  m.  E.S.E.  that  city.  The  fortress, 
situated  upon  a rock  scarped  by  nature  and  art  to  the 
height  of  from  HO  to  120  fr.,  is  surrounded  by  a rude  wall 
with  semicircular  bastions,  the  circuit  of  wlwb  is  said  to 
be  12  m.;  but  which  eticluses  only  a narrow.  Irregular, 
and  disproportionately  small  area.  Its  outworks  arc 
massive  anil  striking,  and  its  appearance  picturesque: 
tu  interior  contains  numcroiu  temples,  several  palaces, 
some  mliuirett.  one  of  which  is  a square  tower  of  white 
marble.  9 storit's  high,  and  surmounted  by  a cupola  ; and 
many  wells,  fountains,  cisterns,  Ax.  All  the  public  build- 
ings are  of  Hindoo  origin,  excepting  one  erected  by  a son 
of  Aurungiebe.  The  town,  seated  below  the  fortress. 
Is  chiefly  Inhabited  by  weavers  and  dealers  in  grain. 
Chitore  has  been  several  times  captured  by  the  Mo^m- 
medani  and  others.  (Ilam/litm't  £•  /.  Cat.,Jo\.  ii.; 
JUbfr't  Mod.  Tra».  vol.  x.) 
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CHITT.AGONG  {Ckaturgrama),  a dislr.  of  India 
beyond  the  Ganges  and  BraTimaputra,  but  Includetl  la 
ihe  prov.  of  Bengal,  of  which  it  forms  the  S.E.  extre- 
mity, lying  clilelU  between  lat.  210and23^  N.,  and  long. 
91®  30' and  93^  K,,  having  N.  Tlppcrah,  E.  the  country 
of  the  Indcq).  Khyens.  8.  Arracan,  and  W.  the  Bay  of 
Bengal,  length  N.  to  S.  about  lG5m.:  breadth  un- 
certain. Pop.  estimated  at  790,000.  The  Islands  of 
Hattia,  Sundeep,  and  Bameeny.  with  Hascal  and  other* 
contiguous  to  its  shores,  are  umlcr  Us  jurisdiction.  Its 
coast,  S.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Kamaphuli  or  Chittagong 
river,  altounds  with  openings  and  harbours:  but  unfor- 
tunatviy  none  of  them  are  av^lable  for  ships  of  any 
sise,  tbdr  mouths  being  choked  np  with  sancuonks  and 
shoals.  Surface  along  the  coast, tow  and  flat;  the  in- 
terior is  hilly ; and  the  E.  frontier  U formed  by  the  same 
extensive  mountain  chain  which  bounds  Sylhet. Tlppcrah. 
and  Arracan.  to  the  E.,  and  which  in  this  portion  of  its 
extent  varies  from  2.000  to  6,600  ft.  In  helghi.  In  this 
region  many  streams  arise  which  disembogue  on  the 
Chittagong  coast.  Clfanate  in  many  respects  similar 
to  that  or  Bengal ; but  Che  rains  set  in  earlier,  and 
last  longer:  in  the  hMI  region  the  crops  often  suffer 
from  the  Inundations  of  the  mountain  torrents,  as  they 
do  on  the  coast  from  invasions  of  the  sea.  Chittagong 
is  In  many  parts  particularly  healthy,  and  Is,  thereforf. 
often  freoucuted  by  Europeans  from  Bengal.  Many 
of  the  valleyt  and  plains  possess  so  fertile  a soil  that 
very  little  labour  insures  redundant  crop*.  Much  of  Iho 
country  Is  overgrown  with  Jungle,  and  the  whole  of  (ho 
mountain  chain  is  covered  « Ith  lofty  forests.  The  hilly 
region,  when  cleared.  Is  believed  to  be  well  adapted  fur 
the  culture  of  coffre,  pepper,  spices,  Ac.:  the  low  hilts 
are  interspersed  with  many  hamWs  inhabited  by  Mughs. 
who  eml^ated  thither  after  the  conquest  of  Arracan  by 
the  Blrmese  In  I7H3,  In  the  neighbourhood  of  which,  on 
small  plots  of  cleared  land,  they  raise  plaiitalns,  ginger. 
bctcMeaf,  the  sugar-cane,  cotton,  indigo,  toba^,  and 
capsicum.  The  hills  In  the  N.  are  inhabited  by  Tri- 

Surah,  Joomca.  and  other  trliies,  apparently  without  any 
^ndence  on  particular  chiefs ; who  cultivate  cotton 
and  rice,  and  rear  hogs,  goats,  and  poultry,  which  they 
exchange  with  the  Bengalese  for  salt,  iron,  eartlicnwarc, 
and  fish. 

Notwithstanding  the  fertility  of  iu  soil,  CThittagong 
is.  upon  the  whole,  but  thinly  inhabited:  towards  the 
end  of  last  century  It  was  estimated  that  there  was  twice 
as  much  unproductive  hilly  country  as  cultivated  ar.*tble 
land.  Landed  property  Is  mostly  divided  luto  very  im.*)!! 
portions,  among  numerous  proprietors.  lEc  wn^te 
lands,  when  cleared,  become  Itolne  to  assessment  tinder 
the  decennial  land-scttlcment.  Except  on  the  sea  cnast. 
towns  and  villages  are  very  scarce.  The  Hughs  or 
Arraraneie  inhabit  either  temporary  hamlets,  which 
they  change  together  with  the  spots  they  cultivate,  or 
else  permanent  dwellings  about  4U  ft.  long  by  2fi  broad, 
(devBted  on  posts  several  feet  from  the  ground,  after  the 
fashion  of  some  Ulira-Gangctlc  nations,  ascendcxl  by  a 
ladder  or  notched  stick,  and  much  more  comfortable  In 
their  interior  than  the  Imls  of  the  Bengalese  peasantry. 
The  male  .Mugh  pop.  have  adopted  the  dress  and  habits 
of  Bengal,  while  the  females  retain  (hofx  of  Arracan  and 
Ava:  all  are  Budiliitsts.  The  >Iohamniedani  in  this 
distr.  are  to  the  Hindoos  as  3 to  2;  Init  are  cxiremoty 
tolerant,  and  have  adopted  many  Hindoo  habits  and  cus- 
toms. The  chief  exports  of  Chittagong  are,  timU*r. 
planks,  canvass,  coarse  cloths,  stockings,  umbrellas.  Ac. ; 
on  the  sea  coast  satt.  which  is  a government  monopoly,  is 
extensively  manufactured.  Co.!!  is  helleved  to  exist,  but  no 
mines  have  vet  been  worked.  The  elephants  of  Chit- 
tagong haveoeen  celebrated  both  for  itxe  and  excellence. 
Ther  are  admiratdy  adapted  for  the  ramp  and  the  chase, 
and  bunting  them  still  forms  a chief  ocrunatlon  of  some 
of  the  forest  inhab.  Many  were  formerly  caught  and 
exported,  yielding  a considerable  profit  to  tnc  sovereign ; 
the  trade  in  them  is  now  farmed  ^ the  goremment  to  a 
contractor. 

Chittagong  probably  once  formed  part  of  the  exten- 
sive kingdom  of  Tripurah : in  Ihe  16th  erntury  it  was 
succesiivcly  possessed  by  tne  AOghon  kings  of  Bengal 
and  the  Arracan  rajah;  in  1760  it  wu  finallv  cedi'd  hy 
Its  nabob  to  the  British.  {Hamilton's  E.  I.  Oaz.  i.  402— 
406. ; Pftnbnion't  R<7>.  on  the  E.  Frontier ; Pari,  Hi'p. 
on  the  ^ixirt  of  the  E.  I.  Company.) 

CHITTELDROOG  (5fM//tdurga,  the  spotted  castle), 
an  int.  town  and  fortress  of  Hindostan,  prov.  and  dom. 
of  Mysore,  but  oerupied  by  a British  garrison : cap.  of  a 
distr.,  on  a cluster  of  rocu  at  the  extremity  of  a ridee  ol 
hills,  110  m.  N.N.E.  Sertngapatara.  280  m.  W.N.W. 
Madras;  lat.  14®  4'  N.,  long.  76®  30*  K.  The  town, 
which  streu;hes  along  the  base  of  the  droog  or  fortress 
at  the  N.E.,  is  surrounded  by  dilapidated  ramparts 
of  granite  with  round  towers  at  Intervals,  a spacious 
ditch  excavated  from  the  rock,  and  a sHde  spread  glacis : 

It  is  neither  very  large  nor  populous,  l*ut  Us  principal 
*treet  Is  remarkiiblr  spacious.  The  fort,  enclosed  by  the 
town,  is  probably  the  most  elaborate  specimen  of  a dc*‘ 
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f«nd«d  rock  to  bo  found  In  S.  India ; an  ondloM  lob)rr1nth 
of  walU  of  solid  masonry  winds  Irregularly  up  to  the 
•ummit,  guarding  every  acceulble  point,  and  forming 
enclosure  within  enclosure ; the  more  exposed  points  are 
crowned  with  batteries,  aud  the  ascent  is  partly  bv  steps, 
and  partly  by  supcrGcial  notches  cut  In  the  rock,  amt  scaled 
with  great  difficulty.  Such  is  the  intricacy  of  the  works, 
that  an  enemy  might  be  master  of  tlic  outer  walls  and 

Jet  not  materially  adranced  towards  the  reduction  of  the 
ort : the  lower  enclosure  contains  the  former  poHgar’s 
p-alace,  now  occupied  by  the  British  commandant,  other 
ancient  structures,  the  officers'  bungalows,  and  a reser- 
voir of  good  water  which  supplies  all  the  tosm  ; In  the 
otlier  enclosures  there  are  two  other  tanks,  varioui 
Hindoo  temples.  Ac.,  a deep  magaaine  sunk  in  the 
rock,  and  a depM  fur  ghee.  At  a short  distance  W. 
of  ChilteldriKy  is  a curious  suite  of  subterraneous 
rhatnb>>rs,  apparently  the  former  habitations  of  devotee 
worshippers  of  Siva.  This  station  is  noted  above  all 
others  in  India  for  tne  great  variety  and  excellence  of  its 
fruits.  ( //<imi7/on's  K.  /.  Gax.,  1.  407.) 

CHIUSA,  an  Inl.  town  of  N.  Italy,  k.  Sardinia,  pror. 
Coni.  cap.  mand.,  on  the  Pesio,  7 m.  8.K.  Coni.  Pop. 
nearly  .'i.iWO ; chiefly  occupied  in  the  manufacture  of  silk 
goods  and  mirrors,  and  vine  cultivation.  The  town  is 
well  built.  A contimutioQ  of  the  ancient  Emlllan  way 
passes  through  Its  vicinity. 

CIIIVASM),  an  inl.  town  of  K.  Italy,  k.  Sardinia, 
div.  Turin,  cap.  mand.,  on  the  Po,  in  a fertile  plain,  1.1  m. 
N.P..  Turin.  Pop.  4,0*i0.  ? It  was  forraerly  one  of  the 
strongest  places  in  l*1cdmont.  but  is  now  surrounded  by 
only  a simple  wall  with  two  gates  leading  to  two  suburbs. 
It  liu  a square,  a church,  and  several  convents,  and  some 
trade  in  com  and  cattle. 

CHOLKT.  or  CHOLl-ET,  a town  of  France,  d^p. 
Maine-ct-I.x>lre.  cap.  rant.,  on  the  Maine,  12  m.  S.S.P.. 
Beauprrau.  Pop. h.k^T.  It  is  finely  situated;  and  had 
formerly  several  religious  houses,  and  a superb  castle, 
destroyed  durlii(^  the  Itevolulion.  Extensive  manufac 
Cures  of  cottons,  flannels,  Ac.,  were  established  here  and 
in  the  neighbouring  communes  during  the  last  centiiir  ; 
but  the  town  having  been  the  theatre  of  a battle,  in  ITw, 
between  the  Vendeans  and  the  republicans,  the  manu- 
factures were  all  but  destroyed,  ana  the  workmen  either 
put  to  death  or  dispersed.  In  17!i\  however,  after  the  first 
pacification  of  Veod^,  the  expatriated  manufacturers 
riHumed  to  Cholct ; and.  instead  of  being  dispirited  by 
their  disasters,  entered  with  fresh  vigour  on  a new  career 
of  industry,  and  ha%*e  succeeded  In  carrying  the  manu- 
fiictures  of  the  town  and  Us  vicinity  to  a higher  pitch 
of  prosperity  than  ever.  From  fti.OOO  to  70,000  indi- 
viduals of  both  sexes  were  cmploye«l,  in  l>04.  In  the 
febrics,  of  which  Cholct  it  (he  centre.  At  present,  it 
has  establishments  fur  the  spinning  of  cotton  and  wool, 
with  extensive  blcach.flcUls  and  dye-works.  A great 
variedy  of  cotton,  linen,  and  other  go<xls  arc  produced 
in  the  town,  the  total  annu.’U  value  of  its  difTercnt  fabrics 
being  estimated  at  20.000,000  ft-.  (.MtO.uuOf.)  {Hugo,  il. 

CHOLULA,  an  inl.  town  of  Mexico,  slate  of  I>a 
Puebla,  In  a fertile  plain  S.  of  the  Cordillera  of  the  Ma- 
linchc,  fi  m.  \V.  N.\V.  Pueltla.  and  G4  m.  S.K.  Mexico; 
laL  y 6"  N..  long.  13'  W W.  P^.,  when  visited 
by  Hiniboldt,  10.000 ; but  it  has  fallen  on  in  the  interval. 
It  was  Compared  by  Cortes,  in  the  early  part  nf  the  l>ith 
century,  with  the  most  populous  cities  or  S|>^n  ; but  it 
decline  with  the  rite  of  Puebla.  It  still,  however,  co- 
vers a large  spare  of  ground,  aud  the  size  of  Us  great 
square  Indiratcs  Its  iiast  Importance.  It  contains  many 
churches,  and  regular  and  broad  streets ; the  houses  are 
movtly  of  one  story,  and  flat  roofed.  There  arc  some  ma- 
nufaciures  of  cotton  cloth.  The  principal  extant  relic  of 
Its  ancient  grandeur,  is  a huge  pyramid,  or  tt’oeaili,  to 
the  R,  of  the  town,  now  covers  with  nrlckly-poar, 
cypress,  and  other  evergreen  shrubs,  and  looking  at  a dis- 
tance like  a natural  conical-shaped  hlli.  As  it  is  ap- 
proached, how  ever,  it  is  seen  to  consist  of  four  distinct 
pyramldical  ttuiies,  the  wh.ilc  built  with  altcmatc  layers 
of  clay  and  luo-drlcd  bricks,  and  crowned  with  a small 
churen.  According  to  Humboldt,  each  side  of  its  base 
measures  43S  raetrea  (1,440  ft.i,  licing  almost  douide  the 
base  of  the  great  pjTamid  of  Cheops  (which  stands  on  an 
area  equal  to  that  of  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields) ; its  height, 
however,  is  only  .V)  metres  (164  ft.).  It  appears  to  have 
been  conitructiM  exactly  in  the  dlrectimi  of  Hie  four  car- 
dinal points.  The  ascent  to  the  platform  on  the  summit 
Is  by  a flight  of  120  steps.  This  elevated  area  comprises 
4.2U0  sq.  m«*tres  sq.  yds.).  The  chapel  erected  on 

it  is  in  the  shape  of  a cross,  about  1*0  ft.  in  length,  w ith 
two  towers  and  a dome.  It  was  dedicated  to  the  Virgin 
the  Spaniards,  and  has  succeeded  to  a temple  of 
Quetsalcoatl,  the  god  of  the  air.  This  pyramidal  pile  Is. 
however,  conjectured  to  have  served  tor  a cemetery,  as 
well  as  for  the  puriioses  of  religion;  and  HumNddt  and 
other  nuthorllies  reganl  it  as  ix*ariug  a remarkable  an- 
alogy to  the  temple  of  Ik.4us,  and  other  ancient  struc- 
tures of  the  Uriciital  world.  The  Indians  believe  it  to 
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be  hollow,  and  have  a tradition  that  during  Ute  abo<t« 
of  Cortez  at  Cholitla  a number  of  armed  warriors  were 
concealed  within  it,  who  were  to  have  (kllcn  suddenly 
upon  the  Spanish  army.  At  all  events,  it  Is  certain  that 
Cortez,  having  some  luspicinn  or  information  of  such  a 
plot,  unexpectedly  assaulted  the  citizens  of  Cholula,  6,ooi> 
of  whom  were  killed.  In  making  the  present  road  from 
Puebla  to  Mexico,  the  first  story  of  this  pyramid  was 
cut  through,  and  a square  stone  chamticr  discovered, 
destitute  of  an  outlet,  supported  tiy  beams  of  cypress, 
and  built  In  a remarkable  war,  every  succeeding  course 
of  bricks  passing  beyond  the  lower,  in  a manner  similar 
to  some  rude  substitutes  for  the  arch  met  with  In  certain 
Egyptian  edllices.  In  this  chamber,  two  skeletons,  some 
idols  In  basalt,  and  some  curiously  varnished  .and  |>^nted 
vases,  were  found.  There  are  s<mie  other  detached  masses 
of  cl^  and  unburnt  brick  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  in 
one  <ii  which,  apparently  an  ancient  fortress,  many  human 
bones,  earthenware,  aud  weapons  of  the  ancient  Mexi- 
cans. h.ive  been  found.  The  view  from  the  great  pyramid, 
embracing  the  Cordillera,  the  volcanoes  of  La  Puebla, 
and  the  rultiv.xted  plain  beneath,  is  both  extonsive  and 
magnificent.  Cholula  is  surrounded  t>ycora  QHd«.  aloe 
plantations,  and  ne.'ktly  cultivated  gardens.  (Ilnmhoidif 
Hesearchrs,  I.  ><8.  ; Kng.  Tram.  ; BttUock:  Sit  MonUtt 
in  Mi’tiro,  pn.  li  k-»l  16, ; IVard,  Antiq.  qf  Metico.) 

CilOOROO,  an  inl.  town  of  Hinuostan,  prov.  Raj> 
pootana,  the  second  town  in  the  dom.  of  the  Ilicanerc 
rajah,  and  his  frontier  place  towards  the  Shehawuttec 
territory,  in  a naked  tract  of  sand  hills,  inom.  K.N.K. 
Blranere : lat.  28°  12^  N..  long.  74°  35'  E.  It  is  m.  in 
circ.,  rxefusire  of  Its  sutmrtw,  and  has  a very  handsome 
extcm.xl  apt>earancc.  The  houses  are  all  terrared,  atul. 
as  wcI!  as  tne  walls  of  the  town,  are  built  of  a kind  of 
limestone  found  in  vast  quantities  in  tills  part  of  the 

froT..  of  a very  pure  whlic,  but  soft,  and  apt  to  cnimbic. 
n 1617  Chooroo  was  plundered  by  one  of  Meer  Khan’s 
sirdars;  in  181M  it  was  vi<itecl  by  a British  detachment, 
and  afterwards  transferred  to  the  raiah  of  Blranere;  its 
chief,  however,  is  rather  a dependent  than  a subject  of 
that  prince.  {^Elpkmshim't  Journey,  ifC.  \.  6. ; Ilamit- 
ton't  E.  /.  Cax.,  L 409.) 

CHOR1..E  Y,  a par.  and  market  to.  of  England. co.  Lan- 
cashire, hnnd.  I.eylaftd,  on  the  Chor.  20  in.  N.W.  Man- 
chester, and  8 m.  N. Wigan.  Areaof  iKir..  a.uORcros.  Pop. 
In  IHfll.  4,516;  1811,. MK2;  l«21. 7.315;  1«I.9,2S2.  This 
thriving  town,  which  takes  its  name  from  the  stream  near 
the  source  of  which  it  is  situated,  stands  on  ,x  rising 
^ound,  about  a mile  above  the  confluence  of  the  cimr  and 
Yarrow.  It  is  well  built ; streets  broail,  lighted  with  gas, 
and  abundantly  supplied  m ith  water  from  a reservoir.  Into 
which  the  stream  is  tl>ro«'n  up  by  steam  machinery. 
The  par.  church  of  St.  Laurence  is  an  ancient  structure 
in  the  Norman  style}  that  of  81.  George,  a handsome 
edifice,  was  built  by  the  tiarl.  cumtnisslonert  in  at 
an  expense  Of  13.7U'V.  llie  Indepemlenis,  Utiltarlani, 
MethcMlists,  and  R.  Catholics,  liave  plates  of  worsliip,  to 
some  of  which  Sunday-sriuxiis  are  attached.  A free 
grammar-school  was  founded  in  1634,  and  a notional 
school  in  1H24.  The  town  is  governed  by  a constable 
chosen  annually  at  a court  lect.  Petty  sessions  are  held 
In  the  town.hoil,  eri>c(ed  In  Ifitri,  by  the  iato  John 
Hollinshed,  Ksq. : and  adjoining  it  Is  a lock-up  house  for 
the  temporary  confine  ment  of  priioneri  prior  to  their 
removal  to  the  co.  gaol.  The  increase  of  piipulation  la 
a consequence  of  the  still  marc  rapid  increase  of  tlis 
cotton  trade.  In  1790, spinning-mills  bi>gan  tube  erccUxl 
in  the  town  ; and  in  IS.3M,  it  had  II  of  these  establish, 
ments,  employing  I.HOO  hands,  besides  powcr-liKims, 
factoricHi,  &c.  Exclusive  of  yam,  tiie  fabrics  principally 
produced  are  muslins,  jaconets,  and  fiuicy  Bleach- 

greens  and  prliit-wrorks  arc  eslablisluHl  on  ttic  banka  of 
the  neighbouring  streams.  The  coal  mines  in  the  neigh- 
bourhom  have  contributed  greatly  to  the  improvement 
of  the  tow  n ; there  arc  also  valuable  quarries  of  slate,  and 

fritvtone  for  mills,  with  lead  and  iron  mines,  Ac.  The 
.ivcrponland  IohhIs  Canal,  which  posses  witliin  1 m.  of 
the  town,  and  is  juliiod  by  tii.vt  ftom  I.ancastcr  and  Pres- 
ton at  a short  distaiu'c  from  it.  affords  great  faeililies  for 
rouvering  the  produ>  cuf  the  factories  and  mines  tlirough. 
out  all  the  N.  counties.  Markets  an*  held  «m  Tuesday; 
fairs  on  26th  March  and  5ih  May  for  homed  cattle;  21st 
October  for  horses  ; and  4tli,  .Mb.  aud  6th  Sept,  (or  wool- 
lens and  goucrol  purjoscs.  (Baines's  LastcasMire  ; Re^ 
turns  as  to  F<uU>rics,  Ac.) 

CHOWBKNT.  rr  ATHERTON,  a village  of  Eng- 
land. CO.  Lancashire,  hund.  W.  Derby,  par  Leigh.  10 
m.  W.N.W.  Manchester,  and  6 m.  E.S.E.  Wigan  Pop. 
Ill  1821,  4,145  ; in  lOI,  4.I.H].  It  has  an  FpiK'upal  clmpc) 
and  a Unitarian  place  of  worship.  Previously  to  the 
American  war,  tlie  making  of  nails  was  extensively  car- 
ried on  here ; ami.  though  tlie  manufacture  has  declined, 
ronslderable  qiiaullties  are  stili  m.-ule  for  eximrt^uion. 
It  is  also  remarkable  fur  several  inventions  and  improvn- 
inenu  in  cotton  machinery  ; and  it  Is  said  that  the  vaJun 
of  the  application  of  heat  in  the  production  of  some  kind* 
of  cotton  lUirics  waz  dUcorcred  here.  The  Bolton  and 
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I.cl|{h  r^IwAjr  pAAM*»  wUbln  « abort  <ll»uncc  of  the  riU 
Fairs,  at  which  prrroluma  fur  the  bot  rattle  are 

f;i>en,  take  place  on  ibu  first  Saturday  la  May,  aud  the 
a»t  Sa'iinlay  in  October. 

CHHISTCHUKt'M,  a pari,  bor.,  and  par.  of  F.n;;* 
UikI,  CO.  HanU,  New  Forest,  W.  dir.,  bund.  Christ* 
church.  Area  of  par.,  IH.&IO  acres.  Pop. of  do.  (1K3I), 
A/,Ui  (IH31)  of  which  the  bor.  bad  1,^99.  The 

litter  is  situated  at  the  coafluence  of  the  Aron  and  Stour. 
a>K>ut  1 m.  from  where  their  united  streams  Call  Into 
ChrtUchurch  ^y,  90  m.  S.W.  London.  **  The  town  pre- 
sents no  symptoms  of  artlvUy  or  industry.  No  trade  nor 
manuCacture  is  carried  on.  The  houses  are  of  a mid- 
dilng  description.  The  appearance  of  the  Inhab.,  who 
nre  thinly  scattered,  gire  no  indications  of  proiuerity.*' 
{RuMrularjf  Hrport.)  The  church  was  the  collegiate  one 
of  the  ancient  priory,  and  Is  a large,  fine  structure ; the 
older  part  in  the  Norman,  the  rest  in  the  earlier  and 
later  pointed  styles : the  fine  tower  Is  of  the  1-Mh  century. 
U has  a s’ory  aiiciimt  and  curiously  canred  altar,  and 
many  beaiitiiu)  rhantdi.  There  are  also  S episcopal 
chapels  (one  of  them  Duilt  by  parliamentary  grant , in  I ^23, 
witn  41^2  free  sittings),  a Kom.  Catholic  chs|)ol,  a dissent- 
ing ditto,  a free- school  of  uncertain  foundation,  educating 
id  hoys,  a oarinnal,  ^md  a l.ancastrian  school,  aud  sereru 
small  rharitics.  Market  on  Mondays:  fairs,  Trinity 
Thursday,  and  Oct.  17.,  for  horses  aud  cattle.  It  re- 
tiirneil  2 mcm.  to  the  H.  of  C.  in  Edw.  I.,  and  In  the 
3>)  Edw.  II.  Vo  other  Voturn  appears  till  the  13th  of 
Eiiz. ; since  which  period  it  regularly  returned  S luem., 
til]  the  Hefnrm  Act  deprived  it  of  one  of  them.  The 
franchise,  nrcslnusly  to  this  act,  was  vested  in  the  corpo- 
ration. which  Consisted  of  a mayor  and  an  unlimited 
number  of  burgesMw.  The  Doundary  Act  very  mate- 
rially extended  the  limits  of  the  pari,  bor.,  which  had  in 
)H31  a pop.  of  6,0^.  Registered  electors  In  IK37-3A,  239. 
The  Iiarbour  has  a shifting  bar,  with  not  more  than  b or 
6 ft.  water  over  It,  so  that  It  Is  aiTcssible  only  at  spring 
tides  for  the  smaller  class  of  coasters.  There  are  2 
breweries  in  tbe  town ; and  the  manufacture  of  watch 
springs  employs  a few  hands.  The  name  Is  derived  from 
Its  ancient  priory,  of  very  remote  origin.  There  are 
traces  of  many  ancient  camps  and  barrows,  Ac.,  in  Its 
vicinity. 

Cliltl.STIANIA,  a sea-port  town  of  Norway,  of  which 
It  is  tbe  cap.,  on  the  Agger,  at  the  bottom  of  a very  deep 
giilph  or  fiord,  to  which  it  gives  name  t 1^  m.  R.S.H. 
liorgcn,  242  m.  8.  by  R.  Drontheim,  and  2-*^  m \V.  by 
N.  SiiKkholm  ; lat.  .W*  5V  N.,  lo:ig.  10°  48'  4V'  E. 
Top.  (183&)  23,121.  It  is  surroundi'd  by  an  amphitheatre 
of  hllli,  and  its  situation  Is  exiremi-Jy  picturesque.  It  is 
W ell  laid  out ; streets  spacious  and  rci^lar,  and  some  of 
them  even  handsome,  llouses  in  the  towu,  all  brkk  or 
stone  ; those  of  wood  having  born  prohibited,  on  account 
of  tlie  former  freaucocy  of  ures.  They  are  airy  and  well- 
built,  though  seldom  more  than  2 stories  high,  lo  the 
liost  quarters,  they  are  built  round  an  open  square  court, 
ainl  are  generally  occupied  by  several  fiunlllcs.  it  is  the 
rcfidetico  of  the  viceroy,  and  the  soat  of  the  diet ; has  a 
eatliedrai.  and  3 other  churches  ; a military  and  a lunatic 
hospital ; 2 orphan  asylums,  a house  of  correction,  a new 
town  iioll  and  exchange.  2 theatres,  a bank,  Ac. ; hut 
none  of  the  public  buiUUigs  is  In  any  arise  remarkable. 
Four  suburbs  part  from  tne  town  as  a centre,  one  of 
which  is  the  old  town  of  Opslo,  from  which  ChrlstUnla 
originated.  In  these,  wooden  houses  are  not  proiiibiU'U ; 
anti,  as  the  suburbs  are  mostly  Inhabited  by  the  lower 
rlasses.  the  dwellings  are  chicAy  of  wood.  A sliort 
di*tance  beyond  the  walls  a royal  palace,  a plain  briik 
butldlng.  hx<i  been  recently  erected.  The  whole  vicinity 
of  the  town  is  sprinkled  with  the  country  houses  of  ciii. 
sens.  The  gulph  of  I'hristlania  unites  with  the  farthest 
N.  iioint  of  the  Skagerac : though  in  parts  narrow,  and 
dlfilcult  of  navigatlun.  It  has  deep  water  throughout, 
there  being  6 or  7 fathoms  close  to  the  quay.  Mr.  luglU 
S.VJ-S  that,  as  a town.  Christiania  is  inferior  to  Drontheim  ; 
that  it  is  dull,  not  particularly  clean,  nor,  to  Judge  from 
till'  IcMiks  of  its  iohaMtants,  very  healthy.  It  Is  the  seat 
nf  tbe  higher  courts  of  law,  and  a university.  The  latter, 
founded  111  1811,  has  yet  no  separate  edifice,  and  the  pru- 
feisA^ri  lecture  in  detached  rooms  It  is  attended  by  about 
(2>n  Students,  and  has  attached  to  it  a public  library,  with 
1 13,000  volumes.  Collections  of  natural  history  and  miner- 
aiogy.  a museum  of  nnithem  antiquides,  an  observatory, 
and  a botanic  garden.  Here  is  a military  school,  w itii  schouls 
of  eiiinincrce  and  design,  elementary  schools,  and  several 
learned  and  philanthropic  societies.  Manufactures  not 
very  extensive  ; the  chief  are  Chose  of  woollens,  tobacco, 
glisi.  hardware,  soap,  lisother,  cordage.  Ac.  Principal  ex- 
|w»ris.  timber,  deals,  glass,  iron  and  nails,  fmaltz.  bones. 
oak-Iuirk,  oml  salted  .vul  nirkled  fish,  a staple  mostly  si-nt 
lo  K«-rgen.  The  deals  or  ClirlstianU  have  always  lawn 
iu'ld  in  the  highest  estimation,  in  consequence  of  the  sa]t 
Iwlng  rarprully  cut  away.  'I'he  trade  with  Groat  Britain 
has  Iwen  materially  injured  hy  the  high  discriminating 
duty  iiii|>ose4i  in  this  c«)untry  on  timber  from  the  N.  of 
Europe  I aitd  is  not  now  nearly  so  great  as  formerly. 


CIIUMBUL.  eoff 

Christiania  was  built  by  Christian  IV.  Klngof  Denmark, 
in  1<>24.  {LatHfs't  Tuan  iti  Sffrvaj/  mid  Stcfdfn  j Ittglit't 
Jourmy  through  Surtray.) 

CHlflSTlANS.\ND,  a sea-port  and  fortified  town  of 
Norway,  near  iU  S.  extremity,  cap.  diewpse  of  same  name, 
diftr.  Mondahl,  on  the  SkAgerae,  at  the  head  of  a deep 
fiord.  ICO  m.  S.W.  Christiania,  lot.  58*^  «'  4"  N.,  long, 

4' 9"  K.  Pop.  (1H35)  7.0tl6.  It  is  regulnrlv  laid  out; 
streets  long  and  wide,  iiouses  gencrany  built  of  wood, 
atKl  scpariUrd  by  gardens.  Chief  public  building  tlie 
cathedral,  a Gothic  structure,  and.  next  to  that  of  l3ron- 
theim,  the  finest  ecclesiastical  edifice  lu  Norway.  Here 
is  an  asylum  fur  the  p<Mr.  a sail-cloth  maiiufartory.  xml 
docks  for  the  conitnictlon  of  vessels  :ship-bulldlug  Iwlng 
the  prlxsripal  branch  of  industry.  The  harbour  is  very 
secure,  and  sheltered  on  nearly  every  side  hy  lofty  and 
rocky  heighU.  It  is  well  supplied  with  fish  ; and  lob. 
Iters  arc  taken  in  great  numbers,  and  exportnl  to  tiic 
I-ondon  markets.  Timber  is  another  princiiuU  aiticle  of 
export.  Christisnsand  ranks  as  tlie  fourth  town  in  Nor- 
way; it  is  a bishopric,  and  the  residence  of  a govcrtiur. 
It  was  founded  lo  !>>4i  hy  Christian  IV*.  King  of  Den- 
mark. who  iotenJi-d  to  make  it  tiie  prinrlp.d  uaval  port 
of  his  dominions.  (DiW.  Gcovraphinttr,  Ar-) 

CIlRl.STOPHEirs  (ST.), or  ST.  KITT'S.  one  of 
the  W.  India  Islands  bi-longing  to  (treat  Britain,  lying 
alwut  lat.  17®  2<K  N.,and  long.  fr/’tO'  W..  and  alxmt  .’jOm. 
\V.  by  N.  Antigua,  of  the  guremment  or  which  island  it 
constitutes  a part.  l.<-ngth.  N.W.  to  8.E  , about  15  m.  ; 
brcaiith  in  general  about  4 m.,  but  no  more  than  3 m. 
towards  its  S.R.  extremity,  where  It  is  dividrti  by  only  a 
narrow  channel  from  the  island  of  Keviik  Pop.  (1KV7) 
23,41c2.  It  couiaius  many  rugcod  precipices  and  barren 
mountains,  the  princitui)  of  wItU  h.  5Iuunt  Miserv.  an  ex- 
tinct volcano.  rises  to  3 711  ft.  above  the  sea.  ‘Tlie  cli- 
mate ii  hexlthy,  but  violent  hurricanes  sometimes  occur. 
Of  43,730  acres  of  land,  tiie  extent  of  tlie  turface  of  this 
isIniKl,  It  is  estimated  that  nearly  half  is  unfit  for  culture. 
The  soil  of  the  plHins,  however,  which  Is  of  a volcanic 
origin,  intermixed  w ith  a fine  loam,  makes  amends  by  Its 
fertility  for  the  barrenness  of  the  inuunuins.  Sugar  It 
the  great  article  of  cultivation,  the  orvly  artldes  r.iisiil  In 
addition  to  it  being  a little  cotton,  eolft'e,  arrow- root,  Ac, 
'Hie  quantities  of  the  prlndiMl  articles  of  produce  im- 
ported Into  the  U.  Kingdom  from  St.  thrUlupiier's,  in 
1837  and  1K38,  were  as  follows : — 
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The  total  value  of  the  exports  from  the  iviand  in  Ik.t<; 
amounted  to  145, TiQ/.,  ana  that  of  the  imports  into  it 
during  the  same  year  to  9*i,344/.  Accnrtllng  to  the  liu-t 
slave  registration,  the  miiuber  of  slaves  amounted  to 
30,060,  for  whose  manumission  a sum  of33l,63tV.  was 
awardeii  as  cumpcnsatlim  to  their  proprietors.  This  Island 
is  divideit  Into  9 parishes,  and  contains  4 towns,  Baste, 
teire,  Sandy  Point,  Old  Ito.a»i,  and  Deep  Dav.  The  first 
two  are  ports  of  entry  cstabllshiii  by  law.  Basseterre.  In 
the  S.VV.,  is  the  cap.  It  contains  about  fVO  houses,  and, 
as  well  as  8andy  Point  aud  some  other  parts  of  ilir  Isl.niui, 
is  drfendesl  by  several  batteries.  .St.  Christopher's  was 
discovererl.  in  14W,  by  Coimulms.  who  gave  it  tiie  name 
It  bears;  but  It  was  not  settled  till  1623.  when  a party  > f 
English  took  possessimi  of  it.  After  many  disputes  for 
its  occupation  with  the  Frriirh,  Siiaulardr.  A-e.,  it  was 
finally  cwh’d  to  Great  Britain  at  tne  jH-ace  of  L'trtclit 
in  1713.  {Pari.  Papers  i i’dirardi'i  W.  Indies,  itc.) 

ClIUDLEIGH,  a town  and  par.  of  England.  c<i.  De- 
von. hund.  Exmlndcr.  Arraof  pnr.,fi,23<»acres.  Pop. 
of  ditto,  in  IH-il.  2.f*.V3  ; IH.3I.  2,27^.  The  town,  on  ay 
acclivity  near  the  Tidgn.  8 m.  S.  hy  W.  Exeter,  consioti 
chiefly  of  one  wide  slri*«*t  of  well-built  houu-s,  liHng  iwt 
of  the  main  lirve  of  road  from  Kxrti>r  to  Plymouth,  'l  he 
rhurrh  fs  an  old  structure  amkl»t  fine  trees  ; the  vicarage 
In  tbe  patronage  of  such  of  the  parlihioners  os  have  free- 
holds to  the  amount  of  hi.  a year  and  upwards.  There  nre 
2 dlsseotiiig  chapels,  a graiinnar-sehool,  foundiil  lii.>'<. 
with  a residence  for  the  nvisier  and  3 exhl6>tl>ms  to  the 
uidversity  of  t'ambridge,  a national  school,  .vid  seveial 
charities.  Market  on  >atiinl.-iys.  Fairs,  Faster  Tucs- 
dar,  third  Tuesday  and  VVeiiiiesday  in  Juno,  and  Oct  2.. 
fur  cattle  anil  sheep.  The  serge  monufoi'ture  wu  fi't. 
inerly  carrinl  on  to  tome  extent,  but  at  present  ( Ih:i?») 
there  is  no  mnniirocttire  of  any  kind,  and  the  lattouHng 
part  of  the  pop.  arc  cidefly  eng.aged  In  agriculture.  I g. 
orook  Park,  In  the  Immeiilatc  ncIghbourtioiMl  (the  scat  I'f 
I.uni  de  CilfTord),  is  considered  one  of  tlie  finest  In  thu 
kingdom. 

(’111,’MBUL  (supposnl  to  be  the.^omVwf  of  .Vrriivn), 
a rivL-rof  IliDdovtan,  which  rises  In  M.ilwah  prov..a:id 
fails  into  tlie  Jumna  river,  ah<Mit  25  m.  Ndow  Etaw  h, 
after  a course  of  about  miles,  generally  in  a N E 
dlrcvliun. 

K r 


«10  CHUMPANEER.  CMICAIIS  (NORTHERN). 

CHUMPANRER.  a town  and  larpc  dUtrIct  of  IRn-  ▼»«»•.  Ac.,  rxcnvatcd  from  tome  of  ilic  ancient  mounds 
doftan  proT  Oujrat ; the  former,  calipd  al»o  PownnR-  In  Ohio.  There  are  a ureal  many  rrligiou*  and  benevo- 
hur  stand*  on  a scarped  rock  25  m.  N-K.  ItAToda.  and  l»  lent  aaiodation*.  sereral  arn»l«-mfe*.  a publk-  library,  and 
suPDosed  to  have  been  Uni  rap.  of  a Hindoo  prinrli«Uit) . some  excellent  hotel*.  The  bnlldiuft  erectctl  for  a twu.xr 
beforethe  Moharon»<Htan  rule  In  India.  The  rnunins  of  by  Mr*.  I'rolU.pc  Is  now  UM«d  for  a d-inclng  academy  ami 
an  ancient  dtv  stretch  for  several  mile*  on  either  side  of  assemhly-room.  The  pop  is  composed  of  emigrant*  from 
It!  This  town  was  uken  by  Hunjayion  in  1AM.  and  by  all  the  sUlc*  of  America  ai>d  most  of  the  countries  in 


the  British  in  InfO.  ( />.  /.  (io*..  i.  412.) 

CHVPHAH.  a town  of  Uindostan.  prov.  Baluir,  dlstr. 
Saruo.  of  which  it  I*  the  cap  . on  the  N.  side  of  the 


..  i.  4l'i.)  Europe.  1‘lierc  are  said  to  be  10,IX)0  Dutch  and  German 

. Baluir,  dlstr.  settler*. 

side  of  the  *l*ho  advance  made  hr  Cincinnati  ha*  been  wonderfully 


I'.'A— isifx  ; .S7w«ir/*»  TArrr  IVur#  i»  .itMenca,  U.  43'J.  Ac.; 


an  inlaml  rite  of  S America,  cap.  Bolivta.  in  a imaJl  beauty  of  it*  environ*  and  of  the  surrmimllnR  srenery, 

«nd  on  th«  hl?h-r.«Ml  tirtwoon  Vonxl  and  alilli- In  conlr.l  [m.ltion  and  rapid  Incroa^in  iiopnlatinn 
nr«i,>  d..  la  nlnrra.  W in.  K.S.I!.  Iln*  fonner,  and  and  conmn-rtv.  make  it  probah.e  tliat  It  will  «pe.-dily 
?ai  m S W the  lallerT  Ut.  Ill"  S..  I.jn,.  66“  in'  W.  rival  In  wealth  and  importan.v  Ihc  prindlml  rllle.  of  Ule 
r/win  ? prnuv  "p’lally  dl.lded  amonyri  ,Sp.,d.r.l.,  N.P.,  ,uie..  (fop/.  SforryoH  . Jim™,  llO-l.  IL  147- 

IndUnfraid  mixed  riue..  It  conuin,  a large  and  hand-  ISl.;  d II  nr/er  m r*e  far  II.  a/,  to  (.  F.  'W'-"'"- 
some  c'atb«*dral  with  some  good  paintings  and  deco.  I'.'A— isifx  ; .SYwar/ » TArrr  1 rtir#  u*  .fwicrico,  U.  43'J.  Ac.; 

rnlhins  .ereral’ mnna*tic  eatahU*hmelila  with  rplendld  dmerfejm  .f;/.mBart.  Ktl-dd  ) 

rhureliix  a conreninal  hn.pltal,  three  nunneriea.  and  a CIN  PRA  ( Mon*  ConiMur),  a town  of  rortnyal.  I?  m. 
iXer."/  Xrehw^  \V.  S.W.  Ll.bon  l<.p.  4.IVI«1.  ’ hi.  Rjehmnud  of  Iln- 

btU  S^mr  and  have  plea.aiil  garden.  ; It  U .upplled  with  I'ortnguem  eapltri  ii  .itna  .a  at  the  head  of  the  rieh  and 
SiteTfram^everal  public  lountalh..  The  ellmate  1.  mild  t beaulllul  valley  of  the  t o lari,  and  al  the  fold  of  a 
biR  the  riin.  are  of  long  continuance,  and  during  the  win.  ruggial  rock  nr  mountain ; the  latter  '•  I.  in  p.art  eoverivl 
tJI-  vl.diml  t.  mU.ti  are  not  unfr«iu.  nl.  ChuquIuua  wa.  with  manly  her  age  t In  part.  It  rl.ix  nto  conical  hills 
fomrfe-d^n  maile  a bl.hoprie  In  IMI.  the  ..al  of  a formed  of  inch  immenm  .lone.,  and  pi  ivi  In  .trai.g.dy, 
Sw,  and  an  arc  hhl.hoprie  In  HJW.  that  all  the  machinery  nf  de  nge.  mnl  rolemio.  mu.t 
riKzt^  Z IKZA  (an.  Cotina.  or  for/W.i).  a town  fall  lo  Mll.fy  the  Inq.nr.  r far  their  or  gin.  On  one  of  file 
of  gniln  nrov  Alurcia  on  the  Segura.  In  a rich  well-  mouiilaln  eminence,  .land.  Ihe  Peidia  convent,  rlillde 
™n^™  e.’l  K'l  21  tn  N \v.  can.  Pop.  G.AW.  It  ha.  from  the  hill,  near  U.hon  ; on  another  are  the  ruin,  of  a 
cultivafad  plain.  21  tn.  .w...  . ca|.  . p . M,„rt.h  e.a.lle.  From  th  . elevation  the  eve  .trelch,  . 


r"hdi™Tempe“u  a«notunfrenu.m  Chuquiuua  wal  with  manly  herloge  t In  part.lt  rl.ix  Into  conical  hills 
iiirf"-d"n  IMaTmaile  a hl.hoprie  In  lAAI.  the  .lal  of  a formed  of  inch  immenm  .lone.,  and  pi  ivi  ...  .trangely. 


NnimV.“torb;dh  Vxe.,  a worthou.e.' public  granary.  M.mrI.h  c.a.llc.  From  thi.  elevation  the  eye  .trefeh.  . 
Sc  ’wUh  manufacture,  of  coarM;  linen..  On  the  opim-  over  a l.ire  and  mclamholy  eounlry,  to  Ll.iion  .hi  the 
Ilf  ihc  river  arc  ruin*  supiwsed  by  some  to  be  one  side,  and  on  the  other  to  the  distant  couvriil  of 

Maff*.  t»>‘'  Atlantic  Umndlng  the  greater  i«rt  of  tho 
‘^M  VrivVATI  Amcrlc.x.  Ohio,  prospect.”  f.WAry’i  7eCf/c»i.  II.  2<ri.)  In  summer,  tho 

aUmgwr.’aTi.l  n»*xt  to  New  Orleans. the larircAt  citlicn*  of  Lisbon  res'srt  on  the  Saturday  nights  to 
3'  mu.t'oruririnng  eimm.VcIal  town  In  the  W.  ,«rt  of  fnitra.  where  they  .imml  the  Sunday.,  returrilng  homo 

WIU  must  uoun»ioiU5  V or.  e w on  M.m.tnv.  Manr  nf  the  noliHllv.  t he  t rjn» //m/eirN<i/<OWc‘. 


loaned  Dla^eaux  rising  from  Ihc  river,  one  alnml  50  ft.  ce  ehral^l  for  ts  fine  air  a*  for  the  beauty  of  ts  situ- 
W»h!rlhan  th^Vher  and  both  running  par.ind  to  the  atimi.  It  ha*  nlsir  a |«dacc.  wcasionally  imiesl  by  t u 
? filo  It  is  regSlarh  ikld  out ; slrcel*  wide  and  ch  an,  and  rourt  i In  one  nf  its  •l«rlmcn  i are  i«lmed  the  armorial 
Ohio.  It  I*  reguiariy  I Thev  are  bearings  of  nli  the  nnhle  families  of  I'urlniw'.Tl. 

IntorsectuigeKhot.  ) Clntra  Is  memorable  In  the  history  of  the  war  with 

generally  llotNl  with  Napolrtm  fr»r  the  cimventlon  slg«e*l  here.  August 

fious«havea*m.vUJnd  »u^  vim.lra,  l-y  which  Marshal 

Ing  shrubs.  **‘*‘^‘*‘*  ™ -n^l  a few  are  stone  A Junot,  and  the  Frcncli  force*  under  hf*  command,  w i-ro 

brick  ; but  many  atfc  . ai»nronrii»t4Hl  to  publk  eonveyed  to  France  with  their  arm*,  artillery,  ami  pr.>- 

jquarelnthecentre  of  Die  city  > v^,  ^..^vmtlon  was  cxccMlngiy  mipom.Ur  l.t 

rollegc,2theatro..«tnKkri-!ioute.  one^  *'cu'iTaT  (LA1,  « ,e«.port  town  of  Franee.  dip. 

» eonrf-ho|M,  '"'‘“S'l  ,.vlum  with  Rouche.  du  Rhone,  eaji.  earn ..  on  the  W.  .Ide  of  Ihe  Ray  of 

Catholic  wthenwum,  2 m^uoi.  a lunaRe  aj^)lum  wm^^  L,v,„M.  |.A  m.  S.F..  Slarwllle.,  Fop.  S.3.2.  II  I,  ,„r- 

ho.plUt.,  nuroerou.  «*.»  ..  Ac.  At  m rmni.l.d  by  an  mirient  rampart  of  eomlderahle  .mtent, 

.ub.tu.tW building,  were  ^ded  lo^^^  , iderriily  iK-rtix-t  'eomlillon.  Mreel.  regnUr. 

of  th.  and  well  l-veil ; )lonw.  well  buill.  H po.M-.«w  „,mu 

ten.Ire  and  ‘“'''“'"S'  •’"“'T  , m,|ld;  pmd  cpiayi.  a large  yar.  church  biilll  in  Ihe  Ugh  centner, 

negtlnlmtmrtancealwc^inel..o^  h I > ,»  „„  j,  ,„p.,Hed  will. 

log  anil  U-mak  ng  ; <;«  water.  It.  purl.  .Imitered  hr  a mole  and  defende.1  by  a 

woollen  .lullk  ha.  been  • 5"e.e,f of  IhJ  faft.  '•  comin.gUou.,  Mwiire.  and  acecible  lo  viwwl.  of 

exlen.lro  ai.Ulleric.  ^d  Oour-mlU^  Clochmari  I.  the  300  ton.  burden.  A llsl.lhoii.e.  In  tlie  fort.  I.a.  tlie  ha.i- 

machlnery  I.  Tr^iblrd,  of  aU  fern  elevafcl  V2  ft.  ala.re  tlie  level  of  the  wa.  Ship,  are 

large.t  pork-iqarket  ‘'j'  V Oh  lo  KehUiekv  mid  W buill,  and  oil  I.  manuf.rctunal  I.eret  and  II  hm  a eon- 

the  hog*  fed  In  the  foresU  of  Ohio.  'l*  ,i,leriible  trade  In  wine*  and  dried  fruit*,  the  vicinity 

VlrgioS:  are  drl«n  here  gr  Daug^^^^  [iiinK  wT vineyards,  olive  ;rround.  anJ 

In  tlie  winter  of  pUnUtlon*  bf  omnges,  fig*.  Ac.  I,*  flotal  is  sal.l  t.> 

ln|H34.».«boull^000vlnl^  atknruta;  the  m.Hlern 

iug  th«e  mentinnid  town  wo*,  however,  f«RUide«l  in  the  1.1th  century,  wid  dlvl 

Iiraneh  irf  wade  *™ CIRCAR.S  (NORTHERN),  alargeroavll  prov.ofllln 
acres.  bus  ■been  estimated  at  dostan.  extending  ahiug  it*  K.  coast  for  470  m..  Iwtwwn 

^ ^ flour  5^  doU  wWskr  »«t.  16^^  and  Vtio  N..  and  long.  7‘J^  and  K5«  K.  ; having  N. 
— Pork,  a.nuo.uoo  dol  . , flour,  ^l  . , *m  xy.  . Orlssa.  Gundw.-\n»h.  and  Hyderabad,  and  S.  ami 


branch  of  trade  are  very  eximsive.  and  occupy  several 
acre*.  The  average  value  nf  this  and  other  artl- 


acM-B.  * ■hfwpn  cttimatfHi  at  dostan,  extending  aliiug  US  !•,.  coau  lor  SfO  in 

cles  exported  from  Cincinnati  has  Tx*en  iitimaiw  ai.  i«kg  «n,i ''iio  v >i»t  inm/  Tfiu  »nd  F . • 


7.5ft  (Ktudoli- ; manufactures  of  Iron,  2,000,00ft  doU. ; jrther 
article*,  chiefly  hats,  clothing,  book*,  beer.  funiHure. 
■hlD  carpentry.  Ac..  l.a.50,OftO  doll.;  mUcelUneou*  ar- 
ticles tOO/iOOdoll. : making  a total  of  S.lOO.lHiO  dullari. 

• • '■  - Cincimiatl.  and  navi. 


The  Ohio  I*  GOi)  yard*  wide  at  Ci 


K.  Die  Carnatic,  and  the  Bay  of  Bi  ngal.  It  con^ri**^ 
portions  of  the  anrimt  lerrilorie*  of  Orissa  and  Telln- 
gaufl.  and.  previously  lo  the  Brilidi  rule,  consisted  of  five 
divtsi<nis  or  ‘'circars.”  vl*.  Guntoor,  t'onditpilly.  EUore, 


■aMe  for  small  steam  vessel*  a*  far  a*  rittsbiirg.  4l»4  m. 
higher.  '1  he  tnul  burden  of  the  vessel*  belonging  to  the 
disthet  In  the  year  ending  Sept.  30.  IKIS.  w.v  10,37«'  ton*. 
'Hie  medlcalcullege.  foundeil  In  IRH,  and  rp>orgAnl«*<l 
In  1824-25,  bad.  in  1838.  178  students.  1 he  mnllc  U de- 
partment  of  Cincinnati  college  hatl  In  ihe  same  yw 
fl.5  Students.  Lane  seminary,  foundid  In  1829.  clucflv  mr 
Dieology.  and  situated  about  2 m.  from  the  city,  ha*  2 
cummc^lous  ediflers,  and  ermtain*  100  room*  for  stu- 
dent*. It  possesses  a library  of  10.000  volume*,  and  in 
18.18  had  42  smdmti.  A law  srh'vol  w.x*  c*tal»hshed  In 
g.13;  In  1838  It  hail  25  student*.  One  of  thiMouseum* 
aoutalns  a number  of  enonnou*  urganic  rcui,dus,aiili‘iuc 


P JrT»nulmrff  4i>4  m Rojamundry,  and  Ihcarole.  At  present  it  I*  wholly  in- 
essel*  belongfiig  to  the  flud.-d  within  tho  lerritoriei  of  the  prevldrrH  y. 

^ iSs  wiTu!  :^»Uons.  dlvuion*.  with  their  area.  pop..  Ac.  being  a*  follow  » : 


r<A,d*ni 

V*tr.Aj:sp«(am 

Xfs«uli|>Atani 
, tiunttKW 


l.Ar»*,»n.l  Pnn.  I.ikfM)  Total  r*-». 
'm.  (Kng->!  tlVV»-7.|  Tvwmjv.  ilHSC.*.) 

I Rwpttt.  Kuf-rrt. 

. 5.700  .5‘Jt,07ft  •lll.'MiT 

- i*.M«  11/H7.414  1.2IV.4IOS  1.4.5*. I.V> 

. *,*■.?«!  I .*7**r52V  l,7«'»,l.v  X.SUl.TV'l 

*.Mu  I S5-r,«r.9  Hti.n?:  i,3;s,ux.i 
. *.'J<;u  I Itfg.'M'v  l,.17K,(06  1,742,3.57 

Tl  i3.7«2»  i«w5<)5..V2:fi.X*f.MA 
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It  U boutulrtl  W.  1^  a chain  of  noun  tains  continuous 
with  the  E.  Ghauts,  but  no  where  of  any  great  height. 
VisAgapatain,  between  lat.  17^  and  19°  N..  Is  the  most 
Rioiint.'unnus  district,  and  contains  a conslderablu  rantre 
of  hills,  running  parallel  to  the  fonoer  and  to  the  coast, 
often  closely  approaching  the  latter,  and  enclosing  an  ex- 
tensive and  fertile  ralley,  together  with  the  principal 
range.  From  Ganjam  to  Curinga,  the  coast  generally 
ap(M>ars  mountaliious.  but  ihcnco  is  low,  flat,  and  sandy, 
with  numerous  small  coast  streams.  Chief  rivers,  the 
Godaretr  and  Krishna;  the  flrit  has  an  extensive  and 
fertile  della  at  its  mouth  Ih’Iow  Itijamundry.  The 
Chilka  lake  constitutes  the  N.  limit  of  the  prov. ; the 
only  other  lake  of  note  is  that  of  Culair  In  the  Masulipn- 
tarn  diitr. ; but  several  lagunes  of  some  site  arc  met  with 
on  the  shores.  A black  soil  nrevails  in  the  S.  parta 
of  the  prov.  highly  suitable  to  tne  cultivation  of  cotton. 
8.  of  the  Goonvery  the  climate  Is  extremely  hot,  and 
for  a month  preceding  the  rains,  the  thermometer  In 
the  emmiry  round  tiio  mouth  of  the  Krishna  sometimes 
■tamis  for  a whole  week  at  110°  Fnhr.  ; in  other  parts  it 
has  been. known  to  stand  at  HS°  at  8 o'clock  in  the 
evening,  and  at  midnight  as  high  as  108°.  At  such 
times,  wood  of  all  kinds  readily  warps,  and  glass  cracks 
and  flics  In  pieces;  In  all  the  hilly  regions  and  round 
Maiulipatnm,  a very  noxious  state  of  the  air  prevails 
thruiignnut  the  dllTen*nt  seasons  of  vegetsdlon. 

The  circari  are  extremely  productive  of  grain,  and 
have  long  been  the  granary  of  Madras  during  the  N.E. 
moDsoon,  though  at  present  the  distr.  of  Masuiipatam 
annually  imports  large  quantities  of  rice  from  Camutta 
aiui  .\racan  for  home  consumption.  Large  crops  of 
p.'uldy  and  dry  groins,  cotton,  and  tobacco  of  excellent 
otulity,  the  sugar-cane,  and  esculent  vegetAbles  are  pro- 
duced In  the  S.  ; the  same  articles,  with  ginger,  yams, 
turmeric,  chilics,  Ac.,  in  the  central  parts ; a great  deal 
of  sugar  in  the  delta  of  the  Godavery;  and  wheat,  malse. 
Che  sugar-c.\ne,  and  an  abundance  of  rice  and  other 
grains  in  the  \. 

Agriculture  is  least  advanced  in  Viragnpatam,  owing 
chiefly  to  an  oppn*ssive  rv venue  assessment : maiw  of  it« 
hills  are  wild,  and  destitute  of  vegetation.  In  Masiili- 
patam  distr.  there  are  extensive  tracts  of  gross.  The 
total  number  of  black  rattle  In  the  circars  is  about 

l. ^Hfl.ooo,  of sh«Tp .V^j.OOO,  The  Ganjam  distr.  is  inter. 
Bpersed  with  numerous  bamboo  Jungler.  The  forests 
of  IhojamtiDdry  abound  with  teak,  which  tree  is  found  no 
where  else  on  the  E.  side  of  llludostan.  The  chief 

m. inuOictures  are  chiotxes,  carpets,  ami  cotton  stuffs,  in 
the  central ; and  indigo,  punjum  cloths,  muslins  and 
silk*,  in  the  N.  distr. : the  piece  goods  of  the  circars. 
which  were  formerly  their  itaplo,  are  now  rather  objects 
of  curiosity  than  made  in  any  cousiderable  quantity,  llum 
was  formerly  dJitlUed  In  the  X.  ; the  sugar  of  Guijam  is 
In  much  request,  and  exported  In  large  quantities  : the 
other  exports  are  wax,  fwt,  pepper,  hnms,  ivory,  indigo, 
tobacco,  and  other  agrieultural  produce.  The  exti-nial 
trade  is  rhirfly  with  Madras.  Calcutta.  Ifyderabad,  and 
the  central  Deccan.  The  exports  to  Kuro|)e  are  rhieflv 
flne  cotton  goods : all  the  raw  silk  used  Is  Imported. 
The  natives  are  mostly  Hindoos  ; Mohammedans  are  few. 
The  Orissa  and  Telinga  meet  hare  become  much  inter- 
mixed, though  they  still  retain  distinct  dialects,  and  have 
distinct  Crafts  and  customs.  The  villages  consist  of  mud 
huts  and  houses  ; but  the  peasantry  are  not  on  the  whole 
incommodiously  lodged.  The  roailt  are  amongst  the 
worst  in  India,  and  unfit  for  wheeled  carriam ; there 
are  but  few  tanks,  bridges,  or  ferry-boats.  The  lands 
A{>pear  for  a long  period  past  to  have  belonged  either  to 
the  government  or  to  temlndars ; for  no  initance  has  oc- 
curred since  the  British  have  come  Into  possi'ssion  of  the 
jiroT.  of  any  ryot  claiming  those  cultivated  liy  him.  The 
chief  towns  of  the  circars  are,  — Cbicacnir,  'Kllore.  Co- 
ringa,  Ac.,  besides  those  which  bear  the  names  of  the 
several  districts.  Helictious  templet  are  not  numerous  ; 
but  in  Ganjam.  where  Juggernaut  is  the  favourite  object 
of  worship,  their  architecture  it  peculiar  ; they  consist 
ofjrroupi  of  low  buildings,  each  with  a graduated  pyra. 
mktlcal  roof,  terminotiug  in  an  omameiiU'd  conical  cu. 
pola.  In  lATl,  the  rajw  of  Hyderabad  conquered  this 
prov.,  which,  togetlu'f  with  H)dcrabad,  fell  under  the 
dotn.  of  Aurungzebe.  in  1G87:  It  however  iKvame  again 
independent  of  the  Mogul  empire  in  I7!14.  The  Fni^ish 
obtained  the  four  moat  X.  circars  in  ; the  French  had 
become  possessed  of  Guiitoor  In  17.^2:  but  it  also  came 
into  our  pr>ssesslon  in  1788.  iHamiiUm’M  K.  J.doi. ; 
itadroM  Aitnafuick.) 

fMIlCA.SSI.a,  more  properly  TCHEKKESSiA  or 
TCHEKKESKAl.V.  the  mrgest  aud  most  important 
co»inlry  In  the  ('aucasns.of  w hich  mountain-range  it  occu* 
pl<"»  ne.arlv  the  w h<»le  X.  slope ; extending  fr«jm  to 

45°40'X.)at..an(l  from37°to4A^4'»'  H.hmg.  AtitsN.W. 
comer  It  reaches  the  Black  8ea,  but,  with  this  exception. 
It  is  hounded  on  the  S.  and  W.  by  the  main  ridge  of  the 
mountains  which  divide  it  from  Georgi.t,  Mingrelia,  Ime- 
ritia,  and  Grejit  .Aln'liasia.  The  X.  limit  is  furraetl  by 
the  rivers  Kuban  and  Terek,  which  se|iarate  it  from  the  ; 


lowlands  of  the  Cossacks.  Turkm.ms,  Xogay  Tartars, 
and  the  Busslan  colonies  in  the  Caucasian  steppe  • to. 
wards  the  E.  It  terminates  at  the  junction  of  the  tittle 
river  Sunsha  with  the  Terek,  at  which  point  a host  of 
small  streams  divide  It  from  the  country  of  the  Tch<*t- 
chentzes.  In  extreme  len^b,  from  X.'^'.  to  S.F..,  Cir- 
cassia li  about  470  m. ; in  its  greatest  width,  about  lOil 
m. ; In  its  least,  about  40  m.,  and,  at  an  averai^.  about  7U 
m.  Its  area  may  therefore  l)C  ralculated  at  about  33.000 
sq.  m.  {(.intderutadi,  Heite  dutch  Rusiland,  t.  40ii — 409. ; 
Pallas's  Trav.  in  S.  Russia,  i.  *i9H.  390 — 3!Ci.  39-'<.  422. 
Ac. ; Klaproth’s  Trot.  In  Caucasus  and  Georgia,  pp.  2S2. 
311.,  Ac.  ; J.UDIV,  Amnalcs  des  Cop.,  xii.  30.) 

Political  Dirisions. — The  Circaisians  are  divided  into 
a great  number  of  tribes,  who  lead  a partially  w;uidering 
life,  so  that  no  very  precise  arrangement  can  be  innile 
with  regard  to  the  districts  of  their  country.  The  K. 
portiop,  or  that  enclost'd  by  the  Terek,  Is  dividcnl  by 
Kussian  geographers  Into  two  provinces — Grrat  Kabar~ 
dah,  to  the  S.\V..  and  Little  Kabardah,  to  the  X.B. 
These  divisions  are  not,  however,  recomluHl  by  the  Cir- 
cassians, who  know  but  of  oire  Kaliarcl;di.  and  that  in  the 
S.W.  portion,  called  b}-  the  Bussinns  Great.  ( Klanioth, 
3.A4.)  Between  tl>e  sources  of  the  Kiiltan  and  Terek, 
and  along  the  courses  of  those  rivers,  as  far  as  they  run 
K.,  the  land  is  wholly  occupied  by  a tribe  called  the 
Abhasmes  or  Abtm’ { and  forms  the  l.iltle  Ahasa  of 
Pallas,  the  Altikcsrk  Abchatia  of  GuUlenstadt.  Tho 
Great  Abasa  of  Pnllas,  Basinua  of  Giil<b-n*tadl,  occu- 
pies likewise  a very  ronsideralrte  p.art  ot  liie  Knlranlan 
(Mrcassia ; among  tho  r(*st,  tho  Noltakhaitzi  rtiitrirt, 
mmtiimed  liy  S|)oncrr.  It  ajr|»«'ars.  ind«'«^l,  that  the  Absnn 
arc  tho  lawful  )ir(>priotors  of  all  Kubunlan  Circassia,  and 
that  the  Circassians  have  only  the  right  of  conipiost  to  tho 
W.  jwrtion  of  tlu-lr  country  ; that  right  is.  howovor,  vory 
fully  establiihevl.  not  only  on  the  N.  slo)»cs  of  the  moun- 
tains, but  evon  to  a vorv  groat  dogro«*  on  the  \V.  side, 
along  the  short  s of  the  tllark  Sea  (the  Great  Ahekasia 
of  Guldonstadt).  8|M-!tcor  makes  but  little  distinction 
between  the  Absne  ami  Circassians,  and  frequtTitly  spo.oks 
of  thorn  a*  one  ]wo|de  \ this  must,  howovor,  bo  an  error, 
slrrce  tho  former  display  a very  w-rullar  physical  r«»n- 
formation.  .OTKi  their  langttago,  with  tho  oxooptlon  of  a 
few  Circassian  wr>rds.  Is  tolnily  unlike  that  of  thrlr  coii- 
Querors,  and  rtf  cvrrry  other  known  people.  Kiirn|>f.ui  rtf 
Asiatic.  'I'ho  Circassian  prinrres  are  cruel  and  oppressive 
tyrants  to  thrlr  Ahassion  subjrvts.  so  much  an,  that  the 
lattr'r  have  in  many  instanros  smight  the  protr^tiitn  ol 
the  Kussian  government ; but  It  <Um  s not  apia*ar  tiuit  they 
are  In  any  moral  attrihutc  siqtorior  to  their  taskinavb'rs, 
since  in  every  age  they  have  be<  n infamous  for  their  mtt- 
br-rie#  by  land,  their*  plr.aclet  Ity  sea,  ami  their  roikh*ss 
cnii'Ulr^mrry  where.  n*«A/r»storf/.  i 4rW).  4G3.  4f4>.  P-**  ; 
PaJUts,  I.  3'3— 391.;  Klavroth,  pp.  247—263.  2>3.  3il. 
Spencer's  Circassia,  il.  4l2.  Ac.;  H’.  Caucasus,  i.  lU. 
2ti0.  212.  247.  Ac.) 

Phptical  Features. —’Vheto  have  bem  genrrallv  do. 
scrilHvI  In  Die  article  Csi't  asi'b  (whirii  sec),  and  wliat  is 
peculiar  to  Circassia  is  only  tlie  t-onsec|uenre  of  that 
country’s  occupying  the  X.  sHpoof  tho  mruintains.  With 
the  exception  or  the  lowlands  on  tho  banks  of  the  Kiilvm 
and  Terek,  the  whole  territory  Is  broken  into  nrrcipitoua 
mountains,  small  table-lands,  and  valleys  nr  the  most 
tdeturesquo  and  romantic  description  Its  hydrography 
belongs  to  two  systems,  lhew.ilersof  Kabardah  bedng  all 
conveyed  by  tho  Terek  to  the  Caspian,  and  those  of  W. 
Circassia  by  the  Kuban  to  the  Black  Sf*a.  I'he  former 
river  rises  near  the  Karlbeck.  an<l,  forcing  its  way  tlj rough 
the  pass  of  Dsriel  (an.  Caucasian  ('lalc),  receives,  ui. 
rectly  or  indirectly.  35  streams  liefore  it  quits  tlie  Cir- 
cassian country.  Of  these,  the  Malk.  whicli  joins  It  at 
its  E.  iK-nd,  is  scarcely  inferior  in  size  to  thoprinciial 
liver.  U rix-s  near  the  K.  bases  of  the  KIbours  (Osiia 
Makhua).  and  is  itself  the  rectinont  of  a r«>nsiderablu 
number  of  tributaries.  The  Kuban  rises  on  the  X.  Iwso 
of  the  EllKiurs,  not  far  from  the  sources  of  the  Malk, 
and  receive*  the  water  of  more  than  60  rivers.  30  of 
which  loll  directly  into  Us  bed.  It  has  every  reosoo 
to  l»c  consldt*r«vl,  excluaivelv.  a Circassian  river  ; for 
though  no  part  of  its  X.  lvauk*l>o  inhabilt'd  by  rircusslans, 
it  does  not  r<Teive  a single  drop  of  water,  in  its  wiiule 
cotirse,  llial  d<ics  not  risewitiiin  their  territory.  A si. 
milar  remark  will  apply,  in  a modilied  seiiM'.  to  the 
Trr«‘k,  which,  like  the  Kuit-on.  docs  nut  rectiw*  a ringle 
strv'am  from  the  X.,  and  only  one  of  ronsequeiirc  after 
entering  the  Tart.nr  country  E.  of  Little  Kabardah. 
The  (Wintry  Iwtween  the  sources  of  the  Malk  and  Ku- 
ban is  watered  by  vnrioiu  stre.'uns  ; and  when  It  U rc- 
colli*ctrd  tliat.  in  addition  to  these,  inmmterablc  tor- 
rents ptmr  from  llie  n|»jK*r  rangi's  of  the  mountxiJns, 
it  will  he  evident  that  no  taiiJ  can  t>e  Ivettrr  irri- 
gated. The  water  is  in  general  clear  and  gn^.  but  oc- 
rasiorully  Impregnated  with  mineral  and  other  extra- 
neous mattcrri.  The  trilnitary  streams  become  flooded 
in  srintrr,  and  extremely  shallow  during  the  heats  of 
summer  ; the  currents  of  all  are  rxlremrry  rapid,  os  are 
thoM  also  of  the  Terek  and  Kiibaii,  except  where  tlic 
U r 2 
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J«ttrr  formt  moruic*,  which  U dom  in  lome  parts  of  the 
flat  countrr,  when  (tt  course  ticcumes  siuiifrish.  arxl  its 
water  thick  an<l  muddr.  {GuidirmfiUll.  i.  and  Map  { 
KhiprMh,  '24U~'Ji7.  W«9.  iiGl.  3.M.&C. ; }‘aHai.  1. 

3>s5^Vi9.  413— dl7.  ; Spi‘tuvr'$  fl'.  Caucasus,  I.  106.; 

OrcassiiT,  H.  4Ti.  ct  pAtsiw.) 

Ctimaic,  Soil,  and  Natural  Protfucitom.  — These  are 
also  (he  same  with  those  of  the  (JaiH'asiis  ftmerallf  (str 
t-At'CASt's),  but  the  tinnperaturc  Is  ratlu-r  lower  thfii 
on  the  $.  slo[ies,  exce|)t  on  the  banks  of  the  Kutkon. 
where  the  preater  depression  more  than  compriisatcs 
for  the  difTerence  of  aspect,  and  where  the  extensive 
marshes  and  the  rautserant  repetation  create  miasma, 
which  reiKlcr  it  more  {tostUentia]  than  any  other  district 
in  the  whole  region.  iSpntciT's  11'.  Cawr.,  I.  ioG. ; (Vr> 
roMiA,  ii.  3(M.)  There  is  a greater  proiM)rti«>ti  of  bare 
r«H'k  in  fircaswa  than  in  fleorgia  ami  tlie  other  coun- 
tries S.  of  the  main  ridge,  but  on  ererv'  shelf  apd  in 
every  rift,  tri'cs.  grain,  vi>getal)ics,  and  miit  of  almost 
every  kiml,  are  pruduced  from  most  fertile  soli.  The 
animals,  jdso.  are  on  the  same  scale  of  abundance 
and  varietT,  whether  the  wild  or  domesticated  tribes  l>c 
c<>Tialdered ; the  quai]ru|>nU,  birds,  fishes,  insects,  or 
reptiles,  (v^c  Cai'CAst's.)  'I'he  Circassian  horses  are 
nearly  as  famous,  and  quite  as  goul,  as  those  of  Arabia. 
Cattle  of  nil  kinds  are  abundant  in  the  extreme,  and  In 
addition  to  the  herds  forming  the  numerous  stocks  of 
tiie  ikL-itor.-il  |xipalalion,  the  aurochs  and  argali  (wild 
ox  and  shoip)  still  wander  among  the  mountains,  with  | 
the  il>ex.  and  another  Iwautiful  variety  of  the  goat.  I 
Came  of  all  kinds,  winged,  hcxifed,  or  claw  csl,  are  fuu^  in 
equal  ahnipiance,  but  differing  in  kind.  In  the  mountains 
and  pl-vinl ; nor  are  lieasts  of  prey,  as  jackals,  wolves, 
IvMrs.  lynxes,  and  tiger  cats,  Ac.,  much  less  numerous, 
lltotigh  thrv  do  not  scHmi  to  be  much  regarded  by  Uie 
n dives.  \Vild  b«>ars  arc  found,  especially  among  the 
sivaini>s  of  the  Kuban,  and  it  Is  ailimicd  that  the 
ti,:er  If  not  wholly  unknown.  The  reptile  and  insect 
tritk‘s  are  equally  numerous.  In  one  of  (he  late  cam- 
paigns of  the  Jtuuians.  besides  the  thousan<ls  who 
Udl  victims  to  the  bad  air.  numbers  diesl  front  mor- 
(tfied  hitrs  tf  mosquitoes.  (Spmerr's  Circassia,  li.  317.) 
limh  natives  and  Kussinns  wlieve  that  the  mountains 
aJKiiind  in  gold  and  silver,  but  ap]iarently  on  no  good 
grounds,  t^r  Cai'cssi's.)  Iron,  however,  lead,  and 
cop|N<r,  are  found ; and  salt|w>tre  Is  very  abundant, 
halt  is  nowhere  found  within  the  limits  of  Circassia; 
and  since  Kusda  has  exrludtxl  the  natives  from  the 
brine  pits  In  the  (Eurasian  steppe,  and  tcalvxl  their 
iHtrts  against  the  trade  of  Turkey  and  Persia,  tliey 
nave  lMi-n  almost  ttdally  deprived  ol  that  necessary. 

IKH.  411.  Ac.;  /Vi/fos.  1.  3.30  Ac. ; 
K/ttprolh,  np.  309.  324  . 3A6.  rt  passim;  Spmccr's  Cir- 
c.Msm.  11.  i»0.  233.  242.  2d0.  305.  3i7.  Ac.;  IP.  Cauc., 
i.  A«»-34l.  Ac.) 

/rtAo6//rt«fs.  — The  Circavd-ins  have  long  bcim  pro- 
veridiil  for  their  beauty  of  form  and  ligiire,  especially 
the  women,  and  though  it  seems  they  h.-vvc  in  tills 
revpccl  Iseen  confoundM  with  the  Georp*.vns.  wlin  are 
a totally  ilUtinct  nation,  yet  all  the  statements  of  the 
nawliTn,  and  most  a*.-curale  tmTellers.  concur  in  d«»- 
s«rribing  them  a%  an  extremely  handsome  (>oople.  t.ill, 
finely  forinol,  slender  In  the  loins,  small  in  the  fwit 
ami  hand.  elfganUy  fc.iturcd,  with  fresh  complexions, 
and  extremely  Intelligent  cminteuances.  ( Pri//as.  i.  ,39H. ; 
Spencer,  passim,  &•'■)  It  would  Iw  well  did  their 
moral  and  Intellectual  attainments  correspond  with 
(lirfr  physical  ap|M*arance ; tint  it  is  obvious,  even  from 
the  ctatotnents  of  their  eulugifts,  that  they  are  mere 
semi-barbarians,  whose  darling  occupation  is  roblM*ry 
and  plunder,  and  who  seem  to  be  radically  deficient 
In  most  of  the  requisites  ni'cettary  to  form  a dviilsed 
and  flourishing  community.  They  have  many  tK>lnts  in 
common  with  the  Arabs  ; and.  like  the  sons  of  Ishmacl, 
are  quite  as  barbarmis  at  the  prevent  day  as  In  antiuulty. 

Tne  Circassians  aredivldevl  into  five  classes.  1.  Pschi, 
nr  pseherh  (princes);  3.  I'ork  (anelrnl  nobles);  3.  the 
freedinni  of  these  princes  ami  ancient  nobU'i,  who,  by 
their  mjnumlssion.  boeoine  themselves  notile,  and  are 
called  unrk  of  is./r*  ; 4.  the  fretxlrmm  of  these  new  no- 
bles, called  bfpuatia  ; and  5.  the  vastaJs  or  leko'kotl. 
Between  the  anebrnt  and  recent  nobility  there  la  no 
real  distinction,  except,  that  In  military  service,  (he 
lattdr  are  still  iintler  the  command  of  (heir  former  mas- 
ters ; nor  is  there  suiy  great  praetlcnl  diffevi'iirr  IwKwern 
the  Uqriudla,  and  the  (chu’kotl  or  vassals.  'I'he  latter  arc, 
of  course,  the  labourers  ; and  are  lubdividesl  into  such  as 
are  engaged  in  agririiltnre,  and  stieh  as  serve  the  superior 
classes  in  the  cai'aclly  of  menial  servants.  Of  tfte  former, 
miuiy  are  wealthy,  nor  ii  the  state  of  any,  one  of  great  de- 
gradation. siiKc  iWre  are  very  few.  If  any  oftices  of  labour, 
w hirhprinre  or  noble  wiHildcoiisliler  as  derogatory  to  him- 
self. To  every  princely  house  belongs  a certain  numlKT  of 
uork.  rtr  usden.  as  tht>y  are  called  by  tlic  Itussians;  and 
the  latter  are  the  dtre**t  propriiiors  of  the  vassals.  Of 
last,  thomrh  alt  are  unquestionably  slaves,  those 
Ct.gagr’d  In  agriculture  cannot  b«  sold  singly  ; and  the 
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I sale  of  any  U so  rare  as  almost  to  be  prohilutrd  bv  cus- 
tom. On  the  other  liand.  it  a|q>ears  the  vassal  may 
transhT  his  duty  to  anoihev  u««hm  ; which  is.  «>f  course, 
a great  protection  from  111  usage.  The  vassal*  pay  no 
money  tax,  and  thmigh  they  are  romi>rlh'd  to  supply 
tiieir  lord  with  all  he  wants,  yet  thb,  from  the  emn-k 
u|>on  the  noble's  power  just  alludeU  to.  extends  no  far- 
ther. ufiialiy,  than  to  b.are  necessaries  ; since,  should  the 
].xtter  carry  his  dt^nandt  too  far.  he  runs  the  rUk  of 
hvsitig  his  VHss.vl  altogether.  The  relation  )M-twocn  prince 
iUi'l  usdrn  is  precisely  the  same  as  (hat  iN'tween  uuicn 
and  vassal  ; the  noble  must  supply  the  necessities  of  his 
sovereign ; btn  should  the  exacitons  of  the  Utter  Ixrcomr 
exce»slve,  the  fonner  m.vy  transfer  his  allegiance  to 
another  prlnee.  Tiie  usficn  must  pay  the  dclUs  uf  their 
prince,  and  the  vassals  those  of  their  umIcu  ; and  in 
each  rase,  the  Inferior  inuvt  make  gtxKl  all  losse*  tut- 
tained  by  his  suiterior.  wliether  from  robbery  or  ac- 
cident ; ny  which  arrangement  It  Is  evident  that  nil 
lovsei  or  expenses  arc  defrayed,  ultimately,  by  Uie  vas- 
sal. The  head  of  the  pHneeIr  house  is  the  leader  in 
war;  and  his  usdeti  arc  bound  to  attend  him  with  all 
their  retainers,  or  a*  many  as  may  l>e  required.  Tlicie 
is  no  neople,  not  even  the  Aral».  among  wlvom  pride 
of  birtn  Is  carried  to  a greater  height  than  among  tlie 
Circassians,  et|>eclally  those  of  KabnrcLih.  In  this  dis- 
trict, if  an  usden  were  to  marry  or  seduce  a prin(*ess.  he 
would  forfeit  his  life  without  mercy ; and  (he  same  rcsiili 
would  attend  the  attempt  of  a l>egualia  or  varsal  to  ally 
himself  to  a noble  house  ; an  Atiassian  prince  U,  In  this 
respect,  considered  equal  only  to  a (.'Irrassian  usdro, 
and  can  obtain  a Circassian  wife  only  from  that  class. 
'I'he  rfwrous  enforcement  of  this  custom  has  pres»*rve<l 
the  different  ranks  very  distinct,  tliougli  Palias  ha*  cb- 
served,  even  in  the  KatUrdahs,  some  tr-vees  which  indi- 
cate a descent  from  Tartar  mothers  (I.31W.).  It  must 
be  utvserved,  however,  that  there  dr>es  ntd  appear  tu 
he  any  restriction  upon  a inati’t  taking  a wife  or  con. 
ciiblne  from  an  inferior  clast ; and  (he  issue  of  such 
cunnexloQs  take  rank  from  the  father,  but  are  not  ac- 
coutited  equal  to  the  descendants  of  a pure  slo<-k  ftom 
i>oth  parents.  Thus,  there  arc  princes  of  the  1st,  2d, 
and  3a  class,  Ac.,  according  to  the  greater  or  le»a  tlegrco 
of  inferior  blood  which  they  Inherit  from  (heir  inalem.O 
ancestors.  This  state  of  society,  ciosedy  resembling  tho 
feudal  institutions  of  the  Gothic  ages,  seems  to  imply  thu 
division  of  the  Circassians  into  two  di«tiurt  pv^ople,  a 
conquering  and  a conquered  race;  but  when  or  how  tite 

fir<*sent  relations  were  esUl>Ushe«t  Is  involved  In  the  tnost 
inpenetroble  ob.H'urily.  ( Klaproth,  p.  314.  c/  srq.  ; /W- 
las,  I.  3i»5.  4ft?.  &c.  ; Spencer,  pasvm.) 

Customs,  Habits,  and  htanners  qf  the  Circaisinns. 

The  whole  of  the  Clrca«slan  and  AbchasUn  trilx  s livo 
In  small  villages  sratterixl  here  and  there,  without  llio 
slightest  approach  to  any  tidng  reseiidiliiig  a city  nr 
walled  town ; indeed,  the  prince  nr  noble  has  an  un- 
conquerable aversion  to  any  castle  or  place  of  artilici^ 
strength,  which  he  reganU  os  only  fitletl  to  restrain  hta 
state  of  wild  freedom.  Me  lives,  therefore,  in  the  centre 
of  his  village,  which  usually  consists  of  40  or  50  hotiM**. 
or  rather  huts,  formed  of  ploiU'd  osiers,  plastcretl  within 
and  without,  covertnl  with  straw  or  grass,  ami  arr.vigrd 
in  a circle,  within  the  area  of  which  the  cattle  ar«* 
secured  at  night.  These  primitive  dwellings,  whirh 
strongly  resemble,  in  form  and  appearance,  the  humtUer 
residences  In  Arabian  towns. have,  however,  the  pet-uliar 
recommen«lnUon  of  being  unexcepltOTotdy  clean,  w hich 
is  also  the  case  with  the  persons,  aress,  ami  rookery, 
of  the  Inmates.  From  the  slender  nature  of  the  buiUl- 
ingi,  they  arc  ev  idiyitly  not  formed  for  long  «nduram  e, 
and  a Circassian  village  it.  in  fact,  by  no  means  a fixture. 
The  accumulation  of  dirt  in  their  neighbourliood,  tho 
inseruritv  of  the  position,  and  frequently  even  the  ca- 
price of  tne  lnh.ibiianti,  cause  them  to  be  from  time  (a 
time  mbandemed.  On  such  oiTa»lons  the  dwellings  are 
destroyed,  tiie  household  (itendU  (>Hck(Hi  up.  and  the 
whole  colony  migrate  In  tearch  of  a new  alitKle.  M Idle 
sbitionary,  however,  there  Is  nnirh  comfort  In  a Cir- 
cassiaii's  hovel,  fur  those  who  can  dispense  with  super- 
fluities ; but,  as  may  bv  supposed,  tlieir  domestic  ar- 
rangements are  of  the  most  simple  kind.  The  usual 
occujiatirms  ol  the  higher  classes  are  (lie  chase  ai>d 
war.  on  wldch  exjietliimns,  or  on  those  of  a predatory 
kind,  lheyd<qiart  with  no  other  provision  than  a iitilo 
millet  or  wheat,  and  that  without  the  aligliic*t  fear  of 
suffering  from  want,  since  every  man  who  iiokwases  and 
can  use  a rifle  is  sure  of  finding  provisions  on  every 
hedge.  In  these  expe  ditions  the  rlrcassUns  carry  with 
(hem  tent  covers  or  felt,  but  chiefly  for  the  purpoM>  of 
protecting  themselves  ftom  >iidd<.-ns(orms(sir<\i;cAsrH), 
as.  in  fliu*  weather,  the  hardy  mounbiineer  throws  him. 
self  on  the  ground,  and  slwpi  with  no  ttther  covering 
fciion  the  he.tvens.  >Miile  In  his  hut.  the  ( j.cassian  of 
w hatever  rank  Is  his  own  carpenter,  weaver,  carver,  nnd 
sliepherd.  It  d«>e*  not  ap|)car.  however,  that  the  higiu^r 
classes  often  take  part  in  agricultural  pursuits,  n<>t  so 
much  Itccause  it  is  considered  derogatory,  as  from  that 
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spi^ici  of  imliilcncc  (quite  conkhtfiit  with  great  nrra.  iriltp  a«  hii  .*uloi>lcd  bmhrrn.  n«>l>lMTr  and  tditmler 
•lonal  rverlion)  whlrh  rccoiU  from  regular  aud  con*  arc  honourable  orcupattont ; but  the  cuarge  oi  Ihirt* 
tinuouft  labour.  The  occuMtluni  of  the  women  ronritt  tug  is  accounted  an  insult,  bcTausv  it  implies  tU-tecllon. 
in  spinning  and  Deedle-aora.  Tbe\‘  make  the  clothes  of  The  custoiu  of  bloud  rerengo  is  preciM’Iy  similar,  in  all 
ttieir  household. down  to  the  very  shoos. and  also  Mddifv  its  details,  to  the  same  cust<jm  In  ArahlA(r.*r  Akswis), 
cushions,  housings,  and  horse  trappings,  and  sheaths  for  and  Is  known  by  a nanje  which  is  said  to  Ijo 

the  warriors’ swords  and  poniard*.  They  frequently  excel  flniilor  In  etrmedogy  to  the  tA«ir  of  that  country.  The 
In  embroidery,  arc  skilful  dairy  women,  and  sumctlnics  ransom  by  fine  Is,  according  to  I'alias  (1.  never 

oven  noblewomen  may  be  seen  taking  a part  in  field  taken ; but  Spencer  (O'rrosf.,  ii.  3^2.),  on  the  contrary, 
labour.  As  In  other  huf-barbaruus  societies,  the  greater  affirms,  that  it  Is  almost  always  nreferr^.  Tlie  exelusive 
portion  of  labour  falls  upon  the  females  : but  their  con-  nature  of  Circassian  marriages  has  been  already  nnlicrd. 
ditson  is  far  superior  in  Circassia  to  what  it  is  In  most  It  Is.  howerer,  a little  Inconsistent,  that  while  a fir- 
other  Hastem  countries.  As  Mohammedanism  Is  little  cassian  prince  would  iinhesltatitigly  slaughter  an  usditi 
more  than  a profession  among  thi*se  iH*i>ple,  their  habits,  of  his  own  tribe,  or  Abrhasian,  who  should  presume  to 
with  the  exception  of  some  formal  obserrances  with  wed  his  daughter,  bo  viU  ustJtejilaitnfily  kU  her  to 
regard  to  food,  have  undergone  Imt  lltlie  change  by  Turk,  Persian,  Turcoman,  Nogay  'rartar.  or  Kaliniiek  1 
It*  Intrffcluctioo.  The  sexes  mix  freely  lo«rth«T  while  .S|M-ncer.  who  nrofessrs  to  ailraire  every  institution  of 
unmarried,  and,  under  the  restriction  or  caste,  Jove  thi-so  i^'uple.  nav  ingeidously  discorerra  ( Ctrcasi..  Ii. 
matches  are  probably  as  numerous  here  as  in  other  ports  37.1.)  that  this  practice  has  tended  to  njime  and  ctriiiie 
of  the  world,  litr  husband  has.  however,  to  purchase  the  inhabitants  of  the  Caucasus  I lie  admits,  imlci-d, 
his  briile  of  her  father,  and  neither  husband  uor  wife,  that  it  has  occasioned  wars  and  feuds  innumenildti 
from  the  moment  of  their  union,  it  permitted  to  aiqiear  among  the  petty  tribes,  from  the  rntmeity  with  which 
in  the  prewnce  of  the  parents  for  a year,  or  till  the  they  have  overrun  each  other’s  terrilorj-  In  search  of 
birth  of  the  first  child.  It  is  a still  more  remarkable  beauty  for  the  foreign  market.  The  gr«*ater  {xirtlnn  of 
custom,  that  the  husband  must  never  be  seen  In  company  the  females  thus  sold  have,  however,  alwny.*  ht*rn  liiiC* 
with  hli  wife;  and  though  the  latter  U permitted  to  ritians,  Georgians,  and  MingrcUons  ; the  (irr.x'ivian 
rix;eive  without  restraint  the  visits  of  strangers,  yet  the  slave  trade  having  been  chiefly  conflncil  Co  the  male 
former  is  never  preMiil  on  such  occasions,  and  the  ma*  sex,  from  which  they  supplied  the  Mamelukes  and 
CrlmonUl  corre<>pondcnrc  ts  always  carriod  on  by  stealth,  other  slave  troops  of  Kgypt  and  Turkey.  The  fact  U, 
and  in  the  utmost  secrecy.  that  the  suppression  of  this  infamous  traffic  by  the 

The  greatest  insult  that  can  be  offered  Co  a prince,  or  Russians  has  Ir.x’n  one  of  Che  main  rausei  of  the  re* 
iivden,  is  to  inquire  after  the  health  of  his  wife  or  family,  slstance  made  to  their  government  by  the  (Irrassian 
The  son  ofaprince  is  committed,  at  the  age  of  three  chiefs.  ( 1.  31M>— 4i>y. ; lHleria»o,ta  Vita  tie  Y.icki, 
(lays,  to  the  care  uf  an  usthm,  hy  a horn  he  is  brought  up,  4rc.  ; pp.  I — lb. ; Klaproth,  up.  3I^-«32n.  322— >"2.1.  Ac. ; 
and  never  again  seen  hy  his  lather  till  he  Is  marrnxf;  S/»«'ncc/'’<  tVrc.Tss.,  II.  223.  23.V  212.  24C.  32.1. 375,  3KI.  Ac.) 
Che  son  of  an  usdeo  remains  in  the  paternal  house  hold  Lates.— Tliesc  might  have  btx'n  inrludcxl  In  the  last  arti* 
till  he  is  three  or  four  years  old,  when  he,  In  like  cle.  since  they  rc-st  only  on  long-cstabli.vhed  custom.  They 
m.mnrr,  is  consigned  to  tne  rare  of  a stranger.  The  are  admlnlitrrcd  in  a council  of  ciders,  hut  nc't  alw  ays  by 
foster  father  stands  in  every  rcsjiect  In  the  pUco  of  the  the  reigning  prince  of  the  tribe,  if  any  other  of  his  r.mt 
natural  parent.  Me  rtxvives  no  ]>ayn)ent  fur  tiis  trou)>le,  possess  the  requisite  qiiAlities  in  a higher  degree.  I'hn 
but  claims  all  the  duty  and  service  of  his  ward.  The  council  consists  nut  of  princes  and  uiden  unly.  but  also 
cause  of  this  very  remarkable  custom  is  said  to  be  the  of  the  wealthier  and  more  aged  vassals,  wlio,  in  the 
wish  to  prevent  the  etfevt  of  itniulgcncc  cimscxiueiit  on  Judpmrut>seat.  are  regarded  as  on  an  et^uality  with  the 
a homo  (Hluration.  In  em*rvatlng  the  cliaracter;  but  hlgner  cl;i»»o«.  The  l.aws  themselves  are  bi»<xl  upon 
though  it  destroys  the  usual  alTct^linn  subsistiug  bc’twcen  the  princijde  of  r<  taliathm,  and  the  business  of  the  roiirt 
father  and  son,  it  rstabUshes  another  nut  less  strong  seems  to  consist  of  little  else  than  the  .assessment  of 
between  the  guardian  and  Ids  ward,  which  is  usually  damages,  lit  tibery  nfaprlncc  ispimishiHl  by  the  resiitu* 
a*  intense  as  any  exhibited  in  the  social  ronnectiuns  tioo  of  nine  limes  the  pro|H'rty  stolen ; of  an  ukI*  n by 
of  other  countries.  The  daughters  are  brought  un  at  simple  restitution,  asid  a fine  of  3<i  oxen.  The  prince  or 
home,  and  at  the  ag(<  of  ten  or  twelve  years  have  tneir  usden  can  scarcely  commit  a robl>ery  on  a vaMol,  slute 
waikts  enel(»s<xl  by  tight-fitting  stays,  or  a brood  band  bis  abstract  right  to  oil  the  prop’rty  of  the  latter  is 
of  luit.xnned  leather,  which  i*  never  removed  nor  loo$-  tacitly  acknowiraged,  and  the  punishment  of  rublw'ry  by 
ened  till  thry’  are  marrieil.  On  the  wedding  night  the  one  vassal  of  another  appears  to  vary  with  the  diruni- 
• bridegroom  cuts  this  iKxldire  oi>en  with  hi*  dogger,  an  stances  of  the  case.  Flue,  as  among  the  Arabs,  seems 
operation  which  is  frequently  attended  with  mmgrr.  almost  the  universal  punishment,  except  In  cases  uf 
As  a tine  waist  is  considered  the  groat  beauty  of  a Cir-  murder  and  adultery  ; in  both  which  cases  the  punish. 
cAsslan,  men  are  also  subjected  In  a very  heavy  com*  ment  Is  loft  in  the  hands  of  the  injured  party.  7'hc 

{iresflon  on  that  J^t,  but  nothing  to  ^at  which  the  otTcndlng  wife  has  her  head  shaved,  her  ears  slit,  the 
emairs  endure.  The  girdle  remains  on  the  latter  for  a sleeves  of  her  garment  cut  off.  and  in  this  trim  U sent 
pt'riud  varying  from  tw'o  to  six  years,  (a  girl  unmarried  b.ick,  on  hortelark,  to  her  father  ; who,  if  he  cannot 
at  sevoDteen  rardr  obCairu  a nuslKiod,)  during  which  sell,  generally  kills  her.  The  mramour  is  certain  of 
the  victim  is  growing,  and,  la  addition  to  this,  they  arc  death,  being  a markc'd  man  by  aJl  the  husband's  tribe, 
still  farther  to  rmprupc  the  form,  so  sparingly  fed,  that  Polygamy  is  allowed,  but  very  rarely  practised.  I’lie 
the  young  unmarried  females  hare  generally  a look  of  ill  CireossUns  are  very  attentive  to  their  breeds  of  horses, 
health.  The  finest  looking  women  are  the  young  wires,  and  have  distinct  marks  to  show  tlie  noble  rm'cs  from 
The  drt^s  of  IxHh  sexi^  is  rather  long,  that  of  the  which  they  hare  descended.  The  stamping  a false  mark 
men  consisting  of  shirt,  tunic,  and  cloak,  much  resetn*  upon  a Ally  Is  a forgery,  for  which  nothing  but  life  ran 
blliig  those  of  the  Kalmuck  Tartars,  but  formed  of  atone,  f AVo/muf*.  p.  312. ; /*o//os,  I.  4 1 . ; cr’s  Or- 
bfller  materials,  and  In  geoernl  richer;  the  female  cojsia.  ii.  3^2.  &c.) 

costume  Is  not  very  difTorent,  except  in  being  longer.  l^aminfi  is  a complete  blank-  The  people,  ffcm 
According  to  the  plate  (H.  p.  31'M.l  In  PalliU't  first  whom  Rlumcnbach  took  It  into  hit  head  to  suppesn 
vol.,  the  outer  robe  reaches  to  the  instev,  and  Is  fur-  that  the  F.tiropeani  are  mostly  all  drsernded,  have  n(< 
nishfHl  with  hanging  sleeves.  The  men  snave  or  crop  even  an  alphalirt.  and  consequently  neither  book  nor 
the  head,  leaving  only  a single  Imk  of  hair  hanging  manuscript,  in  thdr  own  language.  I'he  few  who  read, 
from  the  crown;  they  wear  thick  mustachios  ; and  and  Ihey  arc  very  few,  use  the  Tartar  or  .Arabic  U>tign«t, 
the  learned  classes  (priests  and  physicians)  sulTer  the  both  of  which,  ine  f.«rmer  etperlally.  ore  very  generally 
whole  beard  to  grow.  The  women  s heads  have  lux*  understood.  The  rirvasslan  langim/e  is  Itself  totally 
urlant  tresst*s,  but  both  sexes  era*lkate  every  appear-  difft-rent  from  any  other  at  present  known,  and  what  is 
aneo  of  hair  on  all  other  parts  of  their  bodies,  by  singular,  considering  the  total  alHrm-e  of  letters,  then- 
means  of  a caustic  ointment  of  un»Uked  lime  and  orpl-  Is  a secret  dialect.  a]if>arently  an  old  barbarous  giblierikh. 
ment.  The  princes  and  usden  rarely  go  nut  unarmed,  pc'nliar  to  the  prince*  and  usden,  and  used  by  tlx'in 
and  in  his  coat  of  mail,  liclmet,  muskt^t.  pistols,  txiw,  chlofly  on  thefr  predatory  excursions.  ( Klaproth,  p.  321.  ; 
quiver,  and  shield,  the  Circassian  chief  forms  a mnjl  l’all/u,i.  Ac.) 

lm{>osing  and  plclurew|ue  object.  In  this  dress  they  drt$,  yfanufactum,  Commcret.~Thc%«  also  are  at 
pay  their  visits  of  state,  and  In  this  also  they  ride  out  the  lowest  cbo;  the  do<t<ws  are  simply  conjurors  nr 
on  their  warlike  or  predatory  expeditious.  The  Cir-  s.ilnt*.  w ho  profess  to  cure  dl»ea*es  by  charms  and  the 
casslan.  like  the  Arab,  Is  a strange  mixture  of  ferocity  roughest  applications  of  actual  cautery.  Their  surcev* 
and  hospitality;  the  unfortunate  traveller  who  a)>-  may  bi' lurmised  from  the  fact,  that  notwithstanding  the 
prooche*  his  country  without  securing  the  protection  length  and  invetcrary  of  the  war  with  the  Hus'ianv, 
of  some  chief,  is  seixed  as  a slave  by  tho  first  native  scarcely  a single  Insta'nreof  a maimed  Circassian  warrior 
who  meets  him;  but.  on  the  other  hand,  should  this  is  to  be  met  with:  to  be  wounded  among  these  tu  ople  is 
protwtion  be  exteodsxl,  the  whole  j/ower  of  the  h<«t,  to  die.  Of  artificers  and  skilled  mechanics,  there  aie 
or  konah,  as  be  is  called,  is  strained  to  procure  not  only  only  cutlers,  armemrer*.  nnd  goldsmiths  ; wlio,  however, 
the  safety,  but  accomtnnd.vtion  of  the  guest.  The  form  exhibit  great  ingenuity  In  the  rnnsfriirtlon  ami  derora- 
of  granting  protection  Is  rnn.vkAhle.  The  wife  of  the  Mon  of  the  warriors*  arms.  Tlic  art  of  preparing  gnn- 
koDok  gives  tho  stranger  her  breast  to  suck,  alter  which  powder  hnx  Itcvm  known  for  age*  in  the  (;aur.isus.  and 
c«r«mony,  ha  U rcganlvd  as  her  sou,  and  tba  whole  the  abuiuLinco  of  saliixire  renders  the  iuhabitanti  ioJs- 
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pendent  of  other  countries  for  this  important  element  of 
wari^e;  their  mode  of  tnaniifarturR  Is.  howevor,  very 
primitire.  It  has  alnwiy  br<*n  stated  that  the  woraeo 
arc  the  great  manufacturers  of  clothes,  which  may 
be  said  to  he  the  only  manufacture  which  these  people 
possess.  They  formerly  truied  with  I'erda  and  Turkey 
for  their  chain  aud  other  armour,  and  with  Tartar  triltes 
northward  for  sail ; the  equiralents  on  their  parts  lieing 
their  children  and  cattle.  The  Kii»«ians  hare  annibi* 
latsNl  both  trades  ; and  this,  as  alreaiiy  stated,  is  one 
great  cause  of  the  hatred  entertained  against  them  by 
the  Circassians.  ( Ktaproth,  p.  323.  ; i.  400.  Ike. ; 

Spemfrr,  ii.  246.  ^c.) 

Samr,  l/islorg.-~^e  word  TcMerkfisin  is  Tartar,  and 
literally  means  rst/  the  road;  that  is.  highwayman  or 
robber,  one  who  makes  communication  unsafe.  The  ge- 
neral name  for  these  people.  In  the  Caucasus.  Is  KasacJi, 
whencM-  it  ha»  been  inferrM  that  they  arc  of  the  same  race 
with  the  CcHsarks  of  the  Don  and  the  Woln  ; but  ety- 
mology has  inili-sHl  run  mad  upon  this  point ; for  this  term, 
like  the  former,  has  a general,  not  a national,  signitica- 
linn,  and  means  a man  who  leads  a waiKlering  and  mar- 
tl.ll  life.  The  Circassians  themselres  recognise  neither 
term  ; they  style  themselves  Adiff,  which  lias  Ikvu  de- 
rived by  some  authorities  from  the  ’I'urco-Tartar  od/iA 
(island),  whence  it  has  lH*en  inferred  that  these  pcHVple 
came  originally  from  the  Crimea.  This  may  be  the 
case,  but  it  acquires  no  strength  from  the  etymological 
proofs  since  tbcCircassians  have  no  word  for  Island  i,how 
should  they,  being  necessarily  ignorant  of  the  thing?) 
and  their  language,  as  before  obscrvtHl.  has  no  C4»nnecllon 
with  cither  Turkish  or  Tartar.  From  a resemblance  in 
sound  between  the  Tartar  name  ( TcAcbtcss),  they  have 
b*’cn  pretty  grucrally  supprHcd  to  be  Identical  with  the  i 
Zyges  (Zv/m)  of  Strab*)  (II.  I2y..  xi.  4yi.).  .Stephen  of ' 
llyaantiuro  (art.  Zuyn).  ami  Froeoplus  (/V  liri.Got.  ' 
Is.  4.)  This,  again,  Is  not  Improbalile,  hut  the  premises 
are  far  too  weak  and  unerrttUn  to  found  a conclusion 
U)Hm.  The  Kabardines  have  a tradition  th.U  they  are 
Arab  (Pa//as.  1.  S&'i.) ; but  in  the  W.  mountains  they  say 
that  before  their  ancestors  arrived  here,  tho  land  was 
inhablteii  by  men  so  small,  that  they  roile  hares  luslcad 
of  horses  (.Vpcwccr’i  Circas*.  ll.);  and,  aa  to  the  time 
when  this  settlement  took  place,  they  are  profoundly  Ig- 
norant. Among  al)  this  confusion,  naturally  to  be  ex- 
pected in  speaking  of  a barbaroiu  and  but  lUtle  known 
people,  all  that  can  be  inferred  with  certainty  is,  that 
the  Circassians  have  Inhafdtcd  Ihclr  mountains  for  many 
centllrie^  and  that  they  have  always  been  the  same  hardy, 
reckless,  daring  roblH*r  warriors,  that  we  find  them  at 
this  hour.  Christianity  Is  iiip|>osed  to  h-ivo  found  its 
way  nmoDg  them  in  the  very  early  part  of  the  Christian 
«ra  ; but.  in  the  palmy  ilnys  of  Turkish  power,  they  nomi- 
n.illy  embrace*!  Moiuunmi’darilsm,  preserving,  however, 
many  Christian  ceremonies,  ami  acknowle*lg«ii  a kind  of 
doubtful  d^ndencf  ou  the  I'orte.  Their  first  connection 
with  Kuida  totjk  place  In  when  the  prinees  of  the 
Bcicli  Tag  submllt***!  to  the  C.Tar  Iwaii  Va'silievitch. 
From  that  time  the  llusslan  j>owrr  has  l>een  cmistantly 
lnrre.islng  In  the  Caucasus  ; and  by  the  treaty  of  Adrla- 
w*iple  Turkey  inaile  over  to  it  th«*  whole  Cir- 

c.issian  country.  Denying  the  right  to  b«?  tlms  disposed 
of.  and  knowing  that,  under  the  vigorous  government  of 
Kuisla.  their  robberies  would  be  repressed,  as  well  as 
thrlr  traflh-  in  slaves,  they  llew  to  arms,  ami.  for  the  last 
nine  years  luve  maintainetl  a brave  but  unfNpial  struggle. 
Sympallij  is  naturally  excited  by  the  sjuttncle  of  a 
handful  of  mountaineers  contending  against  one  of  the 
must  jKiwerful  empires  in  the  world  ; hut  no  one  who 
calmly  considers  the  subject  in  its  different  ivearlngs  can 
doubt  that  their  lubjugiaion  by  a civilised  goverument 
will  Iw  n material  service  to  the  cause  of  humanity,  and, 
eveiilL-allv.  even  to  ihcmielves. 

The  tvopulatiun  of  CIrcassLi  Is  estimated  at  between 
3.0OMI00  and  4.000.0«).  ( A'/nnroM,  pp.  173— 2.3.  3IU— 
314. ; Faiiat,  1. 390— 3y&.  4(0. 407.  &c. ; Spcwccr’s  t’ircoss. 
and  If'.  Vauf.  past.)  . , 

CIKENCESTKU  (usually  called  Ciertfr),  a pari.  bor. 
and  t>ar.  «if  KngUnd,  co.  Gloucester,  huud.  Crowthorne, 
on  live  Chum.  (J2m.  W.  by  N.  I^ndon.  Area  of  i»ar.. 
b.yOOacres.  Fop.,lH2l.4.W7;  1k3I  . .^.420;  but  the  limits 
of  the  pari.  bor.  are  not  Ulcnllral  with  those  of  the 
par.,  and  ll  had.  In  IwSl.a  pop.  of  .S.102.  The  town  is 
ofl  the  line  of  roatl  from  Oxford  to  Bath,  and  consists 
of  4 principal,  and  several  smaller  streets.  p.iv*Hl  and 
lighted:  himsi*i  mostly  of  stone,  and  well  Imilt ; many 
of  the  more  rospcctab'le  are  detached,  ami  have  shrub- 
beries round  them.  **  ll  Is  not  a place  of  any  trade ; but 
it  Is  a very  respectable  country  town  In  gtnid  eondltion, 
rattier  increjuing  in  buildings,  and  has  tlie  apfx*aranee 
of  b*dng  inhabited  by  persons  In  easy  ctrcumnances.” 
(Boundary  Hrpvrt.)  F«irtloni  ofiu  ancient  wells  (2  m. 
in  circuit)  are  still  traceable,  showing  that  the  mod*'m 
town  iKTcupie*  only  a portion  of  tlie  ancient  site,  a large 
iMsrt  of  the  enclosi-d  area,  on  the  .S.  E.,  Iwiiig  occupied 
by  gardens  .iikI  meadows.  Tiie  cluirch  is  in  liie  deco- 
rated style  of  tho  lath  cuiUury,  with  a lofty  tower,  and 
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several  lateral  chainds  and  ancient  monuments  of  great 
iuterest : both  within  and  without,  it  is  elalKirittely  or- 
namented, and  is  one  of  the  finest  |vnr.  churches  in 
England.  There  are  4 dissenting  cha|w-ls  ; a free  gram- 
mar-school, founded  In  the  reign  of  Hen.  VII.,  which 
iiad  Dr.  Jenner  for  a |Kjpil ; blue-cvint  and  yrllow.coat 
schools  with  small  endowments,  clothing  and  edmating 
; about  40  children  ; 3 aucleut  hospitals,  nr  alms  houses. 

: supporting  in  all  IS  agnl  (>ersons  ; and  several  other 
' charitable  institutions.  Markets.  Monday  and  Friday : 
fairs,  Easter  Thurs*Uy.  July  l».,  Sot.  h.  ; there  are  also 
statute  fairs  on  the  Mondays  before  and  ader  tJet.  10. 

I Them  is  here  a large  w«jaUeu-cloth  and  a carpet  manu- 
factory; curriers'  knives,  of  a superior  (|U>illly,  are  also 
' made  in  the  town,  and  there  are  two  hrrweritfS;  s 
' branch  of  the  Thames  and  Severn  Canal  extendi  to 
: it,  and  races  are  annually  held  in  its  vk-inity.  It 
I Is  not  Incorporated,  ami  is  governed  by  3 high  roo- 
I stables  and  14  wardsmen,  chosen  annually  at  the  rovut 
Icct  and  baron  of  tlie  manor.  Felty  s(-*>si<ms  for  the  7 
hundreds  of  ('Irenct'Sb'r  (comprising  nearly  one  fourth 

f»art  of  the  ro.)  are  licld  here;  and  a court  of  ri'quesia 
or  deirts  under  4<*r.  for  the  same  district.  It  is  a {Nilllng 
place  fur  the  K.  dir.  of  the  co.;  and  has  itself  returned 
2 mem.  to  the  if.  of  C.  from  the  |3th  of  Klii.,  the  fran- 
chlive  previously  to  Ih**  Heform  Act  laviug  been  v«*sted 
in  the  inhab.  houseludders  being  partsUioucrs.  Kegu- 
tered  electors.  In  KtT-i**.  .’■ia6. 

Cirencester  was  tlie  i'ortnium  of  the  Homans;  and 
was  a place  of  romidcrablc  Imuortaoce  from  Its  being 
situatM  at  the  Inlersectioo  of  three  military  roaiU. 
Numerous  Homan  remains  have  bc-rn  dismrered ; ami 
near  It  Is  an  ampiilthcatre  (now  Called  iIh‘ Hull-ring). 
Iieing  an  ellipse  of  63  by  4.1  yards,  enclosed  by  a moiiml 
20  ft.  high,  on  the  Inner  ilufw  of  wbich  were  turf  reata, 
which  are  still  )tartially  traceable.  In  the'  last  civil  war 
hostUilies  are  suptHrs***!  to  have  rommeneed  In  thb  t«>w  » 
by  an  a:tack  on  Lord  Chandus:  it  was  several  timea 
taken  and  rctidien  during  its  progress.  A nusuilh  rtit 
abtx'y  of  Illark  Coimns  was  fnuudc'd  h«'re  by  Henry  I., 
who*v  ahliot  was  mitred,  and  had  a scat  in  pari,  its 
revenue  at  the  general  dissolution  was  ; some 

slight  remains  of  it  still  exist.  Oakley  ('ark.  the  sr-al  of 
Earl  Hat  hurst.  Is  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  I'lie  ancient 
annalist,  Hlch.vrd  of  Cirencester,  was  a native  of  lire 
town.  (Hudder't  Hist,  Cirmcrstrr ; Atkyn's  Hist, 
GloHirstrrshirr ; Farl-  Faprrt  and  JtijH/rl*.) 

CIUDAD  DK  L.\S  CAS.AS (funneriy  CrVrforf 
an  ini.  city  of  Mexico,  cap.  of  the  state  of  ('hl.i)>as.  in  a 
fertile  plain  near  the  Imnler  of  (•ualimala,  4.'S0m.  S.l-:. 
Mexico.  Fop.  about  4.000,  one  eighth  of  whom  are  In- 
dians. It  has  a cathtdml,  another  church,  sev  • r.il  rha|<eis. 
four  convents,  a tninnerr.  and  a H.  Ciilh.  I'Ccl'-^i.D.ticaJ 
college,  it  was  fmindi'J  in  IViw,  and  toadc  .n  city  by  tho 
( mpi-ror  diaries  V.,  in  I'vVi,  It  w.is  the  tee  of  the  evle- 
brated  bishop  lavs  Casas,  the  protector  of  the  ludiam.  to 
whose  mi'inury  a moiiumi-m  is  iiere  erected. 

(.'ICDAD  itK.\L,n  city  of  .''pain.  pr«>v.  La  Mancha, 
of  whirli  H is  the  cap.,  in  a ni.-iin  .i(><>ut  ^ m.  8.  and  E. 
from  the  Guatlian.1,  Itrim.  S.  M.idrid,  N E.  SctIIIc. 

Fop.  10,»*^'  built  afterlhe  expiiUjon  of  ihe  M<Kjri 

from  La  Mancha,  to  serve  as  a check  ti|Kin  thi>se  who 
still  maintaiiu'd  ihemsolves  in  the  Mem  .Morena.  Ex- 
tensive remains  of  its  ancient  walls  and  t«iw  iTs  still  exist. 
Streets  long  and  straight,  but  narrow.  1'hc  grand  M)uare 
is  lurroundeti  by  two  rows  of  boxes  for  viewing  the  bull- 
figlits  and  public  festivals.  It  has  <•  churches,  s convents, 
3 hospitals,  barracks  for  troofw,  n tnagnilirent  work- 
house,  including  a school  for  the  Instruetinn  of  p<  r r 
children  in  useful  ocrunatioiis.  foundevt  hy  Cardinal  I/O- 
rensana.  Archbishop  of  Toh'ilo.  and  seminaries  for  the 
study  of  rhiAslcai  lenniiiig.  'I'he  woollen  rnamifa*  turn 
nmi  tanneries,  for  which  tills  city  was  formerly  distin- 
guished. an?  now  much  dn'ayed.  It  w as  the  head-quarten 
of  the  famous  Santa  Hrrnuindad,  or  Holy  Hrotherh<s*)d. 
an  ordiT  founded  in  1249,  fur  the  extirpation  of  hlgiiw-ay 
robfwr*.  ( .'/fflarso.  ill.  lyn. ; /it»urgemg.  Ac.) 

ClUD.*iD  HODHKiO,  a city  of  .S(uiln.  prov.  Sain- 
manca.  on  an  eminence  on  the  right  Ivitik  of  the  Aqiu'da, 
which  is  here  crossed  l>v  a bridge  of  7 arches,  hi  m. 
S.W.  SaiamanCR,  146  m.  \V.  Madrid,  imd  16  m.  from  tho 
frontiers  of  F*»rtugal.  Fop.  6,i;i«7.  ll  has  a castle,  and 
Is  strongly  fortifiesl.  It  is  tolcrnliiy  well  Imilt.  and  has 
some  guw  public  btiUdlngt.  including  ac.ithiHirai.  fouiuit  d 
in  1170,  with  numerous  churches  on*t  convents,  on  epis- 
co|ial  M'miii.iry,  and  an  liospital.  In  tlie  peat  square 
are  .3  Homan  columns,  with  inscrlpthms.  The  town  has 
two  soburtw,  and  its  environs  are  fertile.  (Mudavl  KckI- 
rigo  was  t.iken  by  the  Frmrii,  under  Marshal  Massena, 
in  IHIO.  I'he  Duke  of  (then  laird)  !!cllitipon.  Itavliig 
come  upon  it  by  surprise,  with  the  alJI.it  English  ami 
Fortugvkcse  forces,  im  Jan.  H H12.  after  a vigin-niis 
siege,  tmik  It  by  assault  on  the  2bth  of  the  lainr  month. 
\ hirge  battering  train,  and  immense  quantities  of  am- 
muuttlon.  were  found  in  the  town.  I1ie  allies  lost  alwml 
l.2<T0  inm,  nnd  90  ofHe*T«.  in  Ihe  siege  an«i  aisanlt. 
This  important  achkvcmciit  procured  for  succossful 
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fr^Qi'TAl  thr  title  nf  Duke  of  CiufUiI  RodrifO  from  tho 
.Sli  inbii  got.,  and  of  Mnrqiili  of  Torre*  Vedra*  from  the 
I’ortuintefe.  {S'uuicr'i  J*min.  H'ar,  It.  3«7.;  MiHano.^fr.) 

( llJ  UADVUj  A.  a ritjr  of  the  island  of  Minorca,  of 
which  U was  runnerlr  thr  cup.,  at  the  head  of  a dorp  and 
harrow  t>ay  on  the  \V.  coast  of  the'island  ; lat.  5*>' 
N.,  long.  3"^  M'  K.  Pop.  T.hOO.  It  ha*  wailli.  partly  of 
Mourixh  conslniction  ami  partly  modern,  with  stone 
b.‘ulions.  In  the  centre  of  the  town  I*  a large  Hno  (lothlc 
church.  The  streets  are  narrow,  hut  It  has  a consider* 
able  nomher  of  gmul  house*,  luhahitcd  by  many  of  the 
n4>blc*  of  the  adjacent  cmmtry.  It  was  formerly  a much 
richer  and  more  iinixtrt^utl  place  th.tn  at  present:  It  i* 
now  drpcuilent  on  Mahon  fur  all  its  import*  of  furk.'lgii 
arlUie*.  (.Vribrno.) 

CIVITA  VF.CCm.\  (an.  Cntlum  CftU).  a fortifled 
*ea-{H>rt  town  of  the  Papal  State*,  caji.  deleg.  of  same 
iiaine,  on  the  Mediterranean.  3<i  m.  .N.  W Home,  of 
wliicli  it  is  the  port ; lat.  4*/'  PS's*'  N.,  long.  II®  44'  52"  K. 
Pop.  iiltout  cxrliisiTe  «>f  prisoners,  that  U,  of  felons 

employed  lu  the  public  works,  a fnigHC  twiiig  e*Ublishe<l 
here.  Though  the  stres'ts  are  narrow,  the  town  is  toie* 
rably  well*bullt  and  laid  out ; It  contain*  several  con* 
Tent*,  a hu.iretto,  a the.'ttre,  an  arsenal,  bulldlng-docks, 
w.-ircliousi'S,  Ike.,  and  engrosses  almost  the  whole  of  the 
import  and  export  trade  of  the  \V.  side  of  the  Papal  do* 
minion*.  It*  harliour.  w Inch  w as  constructed  by  tiie  em* 
ju  ror  Traian,  1*  fonmnl4if  three  Urge  moles,  — two  pro- 
ji>cting  from  the  maitiland,  and  IncUned  the  one  a little 
lo  the  N..  .vid  tbeotlicr  to  the  S.;  and  a third  const  nicted 
opposite  to  the  g.ap  bel»e«'n  the  others,  and  wrelng  to 
protect  the  ihipi'ing  from  the  hcATy  sea  that  would 
otherwise  lie  thrown  in  during  \V.  gales.  The  latter 
mole  clearly  ap|K-ar*  from  n passage  In  Pliny’s  letter* 
(Ub.  6.  epi*t.  31.)  to  have  bifn  furnieil  in  a pn*cisely 
similar  tnajincr  tu  tho  iireakwjtcr  at  Plymouth,  by  sink* 
Ing  Immense  Idoeks  of  sbine,  which  b^ame  flxed  and 
«Nmsnlid.stett  by  their  own  wflght,  till  the  structure  was 
rnisi'd  aliove  the  wave*.  Its  extremities  arc  at>out  bO 
fathoms  distant  from  tiiose  of  the  lateral  moles,  and  at 
its  S.  etid  there  is  a liglitbouic,  with  n lantern  elevated 
7 1 ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Tho  S.  entraisce  to  the 
harbour  is  the  deej>est.  having  from  a to  4 f.itlioms  wnt<*r. 
Ships  mav  anchor  within  the  port,  in  from  If!  to  lA  ft. 
water,  or  brtwe«*n  it  and  the  outer  mole,  where  the  depth 
is  grootcr.  Civita  Vecchia  is  a free  port,  that  U,  a |>nrt 
Into  which  j<roducc  may  be  imported,  and  either  ma<le 
u»e  of  or  re-exjHirlc«l  trw  of  duty  ; but  quarantine  re- 
gulation* are  very  strictly  enforced.  It*  in)|M»ru  consist 
chiefly  of  cotton,  woollen,  silk,  and  linen  stulf*  ; coffee, 
sugar,  cocoi^  and  other  culunlal  nrodurts;  salt- and  «nU«-sI 
li»h.  wines,  jewiUery.  glass. eurthenware.Ac.  to  the  total 
v>due  of  aUmt  f/ai.igsg.  or  7WVs>W.  annually;  the  ex- 
iv»rts  are  princ{(uiily  staves  and  timber,  coni.  w«Kal. 
clu'est.*,  ptitash,  pumice  stone,  alum.  &c.,  probably  to  an 
amount  not  much  less.  Marseilles  and  <>entM  have  the 
largest  share  of  the  foreign  trade;  and  next  to  theni, 
PngUnd.  KuUy  3*4ths  of  th<‘  ship*  entering  the  Papal 
jwrts  arrive  at  tnat  of  Clrlta  Vcecfiia. 

This  city  wa*  originally  called  TriiJiinua  Portus,  and 
It  Is  to  Ik>  regretted  that  It  did  nut  continue  to  bear  the 
name  of  its  ilhtstrious  founder,  (/fumpo/di  ; Com.  Diet. ) 

CI..V(*KM.\N  N.kN.aco.  of  Scotland,  and  the  smallest 
in  t!i  l kingdom,  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Porth,  being,  ex* 
cept  for  a short  distance  on  the  K.,  where  it  adjoins  Fife, 
esery  where  surrournled  by  the  cos.  of  Perth  and  Stir* 
ling.  Area,  iJ.720  acres.  It  is  traverw<l  by  the 
an  affluent  of  the  Forth.  The  range  iif  the  tJchili  hills 
rr.issc*  and  mostly  ocrujiies  the  i<art  of  the  co.  to  the  N. 
of  the  Devon ; but  the  other  anu  far  largest  purthm  con* 
si«ts.  for  the  most  jtart,  of  clay  and  car*e  land,  and  I* 
rcaurkobly  fertile  atid  well  cultivated,  producing  excel* 
bmt  crops  of  wheat  and  beaus.  F«tates  miJdle-sDetl ; 
firms  large ; farm  buildings  excellent ; aver.tgo  rent 
of  land,  iu  itio.  U 0*.  iny</.  aii  acr«.  There  arc  valn.vhle 
mines  of  coal,  large  quantities  of  which  are  shipjnil  at 
,Ml>vi ; Ironstone  I*  .il»o  .Uiundant.  There  are  some  large 
di.itilleriet  and  breweries;  but  lllllc  other  manufacture 
is  carried  oa.  AUoa  is  the  larg<-st.  but  Clxckmann'm  is 
tile  CO.  town.  4'La>'kiiLannan  it  dtvliled  into  S parishes, 
AUtl  had.  in  IH3I,  2,3‘.il  inhab.  hiHiset,  H,.'V52  families,  and 
U-r'i*.'  inhab..  of  wiiom  7.bb*i  were  m.aies,  and  i.lktl  fe> 
m.ilis.  It  1*  united  with  Kinross  in  returning  1 mem.  to 
the  II.  oft’.  Keiri.tercd  electors  in  |H3A-dD.Kl2.  Vahinl 
rent,  .Scutch  ; anintal  value  of  real  property  to 

1A1‘>. 

I'Lsctsu  A town  of  Scotland,  rap.  of  the  above 

C.I.,  on  an  emiiu-nce  IbO  ft.  high,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Frith  of  Forth.  Pop.  about  2.f«»0.  It  eonsist*  princi- 
pally of  one  long  impavni  stn'iX.and  Is  a very  iinimport* 
.ant  jiloce.  On  the  W.  of  the  town  is  CWkinannan 
Tower,  the  jul  ice  of  King  Itonert  Ilruce.  long  the  re«.|. 
deuce  of  a branch  «>f  the  Ilruce  fimily,  ;ind  now  the  pru- 
piTty  of  the  earl  of  Zetl.-m  i.  The  |ur.  church  is  a mraJern 
Oothir  bnilding.  Il.Mor*  and  criirriualt  are  scut  to 
.'Stirling,  the  ;.iil  of  uhuh  is  partly  iiuiiutaliied  by  the 
CO.  of  C'Uckmonnaii. 
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CLAGRKFURTII  (Germ.  Klage^furt),  a town  of 
Illyria,  gov.  l>M'bacb,  cap.  duchy  of  Carlnlhia,  on 
the  (<lan,  an  aflfueiit  of  the  Drave,  in  an  extrusive 
plain.  2l  m.  R.  Villach.  and  40  m.  N'.N.W.  l..a)hach. 
Pop.  li,4H0.  It  was  formerly  fortified;  hut  its  workj 
were  desii^od  by  the  French  in  1A09.  It  has  4 sulnirbs, 
is  well-built,  with  broad  and  regular  streets.  There  are 
5 square*,  one  of  which  has  a leaden  statue  of  the 
Kmpress  Marla  Theresa,  and  a group  (indiflbreiitly  ex- 
ecuted) repreaenting  Hercules  destroying  the  hydra. 
Another  square  contains  thn  residence  of  the  Prince* 
Bishop  of  uurk,  with  Its  galleries  of  paintings,  statuary, 
Acc.,  a rich  cabinet  of  mineral*,  and  an  obelisk  erected  m 
honour  of  Fraud*  I.  There  are  7 churche*.  3 ho«plUl*, 
st'veral  Infirmarie*,  a lying-in  hospital,  workhouse,  house 
of  correction,  lyceum  wulh  a public  library,  college, 
normal  high  *chool,  lirstiHne  sehotii  for  girl*,  an  agricul- 
tural *oclecy,  and  a theatre.  This  town  U the  teat  of  the 
court  of  apt>c.al  for  the  guv.  of  I.avbai'h,  and  of  mnnid* 
pal.  provincial,  and  other  court*  of  justice.  It  has  a few 
manufacture*  of  fine  woollen  and  illk  fabric*,  and  w'hite 
leiut.  Clogeofurth  1*  suppos<r<l  by  some  to  derive  lu 
name  from  the  Kmperor  Claudius,  and  In  It*  rirtnity 
there  are  some  ruin*  believed  to  U'  those  nf  the  ancient 
Titturni/t.  It  has  K'veral  time*  been  j artially  destroyed 
by  fire.  (Or*/rrr.  Sat.  Enrj/ci.  ^r.) 

CLAMFl'Y,  a towji  of  Irancr*.  «16p.  Ni^vre,  In  which 
it  hold*  the  setontl  rank,  at  the  foot  and  on  the  drdliity 
of  a hill  on  the  left  bunk  of  the  Youiie.  w here  it  is  join^ 
by  the  Heauvron,  by  both  of  which  it  is  Intcrsc-cted.  36  in. 
N.E  Never*.  Pop.  (ex.  com.)  5,000.  Little  renoain*  of 
It*  ancient  castle,  and  the  ma-*slve  wall*  br  which  it  was 
formerly  surrounded.  It,  however,  enntains  M'veral  old 
(lothlc  rhurchet,  and  a haiidsonu*  modern  castle  sur- 
rounded try  fine  gardens,  which  stands  in  tho  Place  de 
('lomt-ey  has  iminufaeture*  of  common  woollen 
cloths,  fulling  mills,  dyeing  hmise*.  tanneries,  Ac.,  and  a 
convider.ible  tnule  In  wood  and  charcoal,  mosiofwlilcli  arw 
sent  down  the  Yonne  to  Paris.  (Hugo,  art.  Stivre,  ^c.) 

Cl. AUK.  a marii.  co.  of  Iri-lond.  jirnv.  Mnnstor.  It  la 
in  a great  measure  insniated,  havitig  (lalway  Kay  on  llie 
N.  5 the  .\tlantle  on  the  W. ; the  Mtanmin,  by  which  it  is 
separatM  fr«im  Kerry.  I.lmerlek,  and  Tippt'rary,  ou  the 
S.  and  S.K.  : an<l  (lalway  on  (he  N.K.  Area,  hu-2,353 
acres,  of  which  2.y)..V*4  arc  unimproved  mountain  and 
bog.  and  water.  Surface  in  Mrts  almost  moun* 

toitmus  : but  it  has  a Urge  extent  of  low  level  land.  I'he 
low  grounds,  known  by  tlie  name  of  the  CorcatMCt,  on  tho 
iMink*  of  the  Shannon  .ind  Ferjtns,  arc  alinuot  t'qual  to 
the  very  IWHt  grating  land*  in  l.iuculnahire.  The  arablo 
land*  are  mostly  light,  but  fertile.  F.sUtes  large* ; tinagu 
farms  very  small,  many  l>o1ng  lK•iow■  mul  very  few  e 
dd  or  7'l  acres.  Agriculture  exirc-meiy  bad,  but  Impiov- 
ing : it  i*  atlH  common  in  many  parts  to  take  a sueixt^iou 
of  corn  crops  till  the  land  be  completely  exhaitftrd. 
Principal  crop*,  oat*  and  potatoes ; but  wheal  and  b.*rley 
are  now  nuher  extensively  cultivated.  Sea-weed  and 
soa-tand  are  a g'XMl  <lea1  used  as  manure;  and  in  llio 
hilly  parts  the  foy.  or  s|iadc,  i*  much  eniphqed  in  culti- 
vation. Cottages  mostly  of  stnno,  but  without  lime  or 
otin  r cement,  i'nndilion  of  the  la'ciiplers  of  small  tilhigo 
farms  and  cottleis  <|Ui(e  a*  iMul  as  in  must  either  parts  of 
Ireland.  Lime  is  tnu  most  linjHirtant  luinorai.  Manit* 
faetures  have  hardly  any  footing.  Average  rent  of  land, 

1 1*.  3rf.  an  acre.  Kxclu*lveof  the  Shannon,  the  Fergus 
is  the  principal  river.  Clare  has  9 baronies  and  79  pa- 
rlihe*,  and  send*  3 mem.  to  the  H.  uf  C.«  vis.  3 for  the 
CO.,  and  i for  the  bor.  uf  Knnii,  the  prtnri|>al  town  In  the 
CO.  Registered  elector*  for  the  co,.  in  IH3H-39.  2.T3d.  In 
1x31  Clare  hod  Inhaii.  houtes,  43,374  families,  and 

2.*>H.33‘i  individuals,  of  whom  llM,44G  were  moles,  and 
li(l*.H76  females. 

CLAl'STUAL  or  KLAUSTHAL,  ab.wnof  the  k. 
of  ILinover,  cap.  uf  the  mining  caidainry  {licrgMnupt^ 
mawnutui/t)  of  the  same  name,  and  the  prinelpal  mining 
town  of  the  liartx  ; in  a bare  aud  ble.nk  region  on  the  top 
and  slopes  of  a hill  1,740  ft.  above  the  sea,  3<>  m.  N.F, 
(Ibttingen,  and  ra.  S.W.  by  .S.  lUnovrr.  Pun.  9,«70, 
or  togKher  with  the  adjo<'cnt  town  of  /ellertelil,  alM>nt 
I3.3.VI,  mostly  miners  nr  persons  conueetinl  with  the 
mines  .and  smeltuig-hmi*es.  It  has  a desolate  apjiear- 
am  e : its  house*  are  chiefly  of  wood,  and  even  Us  prin* 
rip.al  church  Is  of  the  same  material.  It  enntains  a 
mitiing-sehool.  supported  by  the  king,  and  iKxsessing  an 
extensive  i-oltection  of niotleis  of  mines,  mining buiUliagr, 
machinery.  >tc.,  and  a cabinet  uf  the  Harts  mineral*. 
There  is  also  a mint,  at  which  .about  I4.ntO  silver  dollars 
are  cuini*d  weeklv,  and  from  6()i)  to  HUO  gold  durals 
yearly;  a gTnm.i>Ium,  Ac.  The  chief  le.ad  and  silver 
mine*  In  th'-  Harts  are  in  the  nmghlHmriiond.  next  tu 
which  are  (Ih*  Silbersrgtm.  The  shaft  of  one  uf  th(^so 
mine*  rearhe*  to  8.0t<«  ft.  beloiv  the  level  of  tlie  Kallic. 
The  mines  are  dr.-iined  by  a tunnel,  cut  tbmiigh  the 
mountain  to  the  small  town  of  (initwl.  a distance  of  6 m. 
The  total  lengtli  of  this  tinim-1.  however,  with  Its 
branches,  is  nearly  double  thi*  dlstanee : it  wa*  com- 
menced lu  1777,  an^  flidshr*!  in  |?j9.  AU  (he  luachlocry 
H r 4 
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iiMtl  in  Ihc  mino  being  set  in  motion  by  wntor- power, 
c.tTjf  little  itrenm  around  t'l»u^thal  I*  rarefulljc  made 
iiM>  of  to  form  a rcaerToir;  and  the  caiiaii  rnndurting  tiie 
« ,itor  thence  to  the  difTerciit  milU,  inarhines.  Ac.,  are 
mid  to  have  mi  aitgregato  length  ofl'idm.  TTierc  are 
ivimrrou*  forpi's  ; bf«tdc»  which,  camlets,  and  a few  other  ^ 
arllclrc  arc  manufactured.  {Hrdtm,  Dtu  A'on^r.  etm  ' 
hc.\ Cannobich  i .Wurr/ry'* //aiidAotwl-.) 
C I.KHMON  I'-nR.LODEVK  («v  Lookvb).  There 
arc  many  oHier  amall  tawni  in  France  named  Clermont; 
but  none  of  any  Importanre.  ' 

CI.KUMONT.FKHKAND  (an.  Augnstonnnftiim\ 
a city  of  France,  d^p.  Puy-de-DAme.  of  which  it  ia  tlie 
cai».,  on  an  afflui-nt  of  the  Allicr.  »2  m.  \V.  I.yoni,  and 
>«m.  S.byE.  Paris.  I>al.  43^46' *4"  N..  long.  3«  y 
17'*  P..  Pop.  (1H36).  luhurba  included.  32.427.  It  ii 
finely  aituated  on  an  eminence,  surrounded  on  the  8.  i 
and  \V.  br  an  amnhilheatre  of  mountains,  of  which  the  ' 
Puy-de-IiAine  is  tne  culminating  point,  and  orerlookLlnp 
on’the  S’,  and  E.  the  pictureique  and  rich  plain  of  the 
IJmapnc.  ITierily  itself  is  about  IJ  m.  in  circuit,  being  | 
«cp,irai«*d  br  a IwuloTard,  partially  planted  with  trees,! 
from  Mu  eral  considerable  tunurbi.  Though  it  has^somc 
fine  structun's.  it  is  in  general  liadly  laid  out ; streets 
cmolied.  narrow,  and  dirty ; houses  lofty,  mostly  old. 
and  gloomy  looking  from  being  built  of  tlie  lata  found 
in  the  nelghboarhood.  with  which  also  the  streets  are 
pared.  Tl>o  more  modem  buildings,  however,  which  are 
rapidly  Increasing  in  Clermont  and  its  suburbs,  hare  a 
more  cheerful  and  agreeable  aspect.  It  has  several 
s^tu'ircs  ornamented  with  handsome  fountains,  and  is 
eaoeo^Ungiy  well  supplied  with  good  water,  conveyed  to 
it  by  subterranean  con<lniti  from  lioyat,  a league  dis- 
tant. The  prinripal  cvliflcc  is  the  catnedral,  a work  of 
the  |3th  century,  and  the  thiol,  according  to  Hugo, 
which  has  been  constructed  In  thk  city.  Kxtemally  It 
has  -nothing  to  recommend  It,  ta'lng  unfinished,  and 
crowded  amongst  a mimlwr  of  mean  buildings  ; but  its 
Interior  is  mnslilered  one  of  the  finest  existing  spcci- 
mt'ns  of  Gothic  architecture.  It  is  built  of  Volvic  lava, 
a material  well  in  keeping  with  its  style,  and  has  a 
choir,  chapels,  *e.  of  groat  beauty,  a number  of  hand- 
some columns  supporting  a lofty  nave  and  aisles,  and 
much  elegant  carving  and  stained  gla«s.  Of  the  fire 
towers  it  iKissessed  before  the  Revolution,  only  one  res 
mains.  Of  the  other  rhnrcbes,  that  of  Notre  Dame  du 
port,  built  in  H.V).  is  the  most  ancient,  and  is  elaborately 
omamcntcti  externally  with  mosaic  work,  bas-reliefs.  Ac. 
The  corn  and  linen  halls,  the  ancient  college,  town-hall, 
cavalry  barracks, //(Vf*f-/.)iV'w,  and  another  hospital,  the 
Prefecture,  a public  lilirary  with  10.000  vols„  founded  by 
Massillon,  and  Ihe  theatre,  are  the  other  principal  public 
huildliigs.  It  has  also  a botanic  garden,  museums  of  na- 
tural history  anti  amlqullki,  and  a cabinet  of  mineralogy, 
particularly  rich  in  spin-imens  of  the  volcanic  products  of 
the  neighboiirhortd.  It  is  Uie  seat  of  a bishopric  which 
has  to  boast  of  MossiMon  for  one  of  its  Incumbents, and  of 
tribunals  of  original  jurisdiction  and  commerce : and  has 
a royal  college  of  the  third  class  with  about  3AO  pupils, 
a primary  school,  an  academy  of  sciences  and  belles 
lettres,  Ac.  Trade  consldemble ; it  being  the  entrepot 
for  the  nr^ucc  of  the  surrounding  drps.,  consisting  of 
hemp,  flax.  com.  wities,  cheese,  leather,  and  linen  fli- 
brici,  and  for  a part  of  the  merchandise  of  Provence  and 
Languedoc  Intended  for  Paris,  besides  being  on  the 

Jreat  line  of  communication  between  Bordeaux  and 
,yons.  Four  largo  fairs  are  held  annually.  Manufac- 
tures not  very  important;  the  chief  are  those  of  silk 
ilocklngs,  druggets,  tinted  paper,  coarse  woollens,  Hn«i, 
cutlirry,  porcelain,  cotton  yam.  isrioB.  sweetmeats,  pre- 
served fruits,  and  chemical  products.  There  Is  also  a 
sait)>etrc  refinery.  In  and  round  Clermont  there  are 
numerous  warm  chalybeate  springs,  holding  in  solution 
carbonates  »f  lime,  magnesia,  Ac.,  and  which,  on  cool- 
ing. deposit  very  extensive  sediments.  The  most  re- 
markable of  those  Is  in  the  suburb  of  St.  Allyre,  where 
a streamlet  having  raised  Its  bed  to  a considerable 
height  hr  means  of  successive  dep<nits.  and  subsequently 
formed  a'cascade  over  another  streainlot  Into  which  It  bad 
previously  riui,  has  effected  the  formation  of  a natural 
bridge  over  the  latter.  21  ft.  In  length,  by  16  ft.  high. 
The  little  town  of  Mont-ferrand.  formerly  canUinlng  the 
stronghold  ofthe  counts  of  Auvergne,  is  now  one  of  the 
suburbs  of  Clermont,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a fine 
avenue  of  willow  and  wnlniit  trees. 

Anterior  to  the  Roman  conqu».*st,  this  citr  was  name<I 
.Vetaojos,  and  was  the  rap.  of  the  Arverinl : Augustus  em- 
beUi-hed  U,  and  gave  It  his  name.  In  the  8d  century  it 
was  erecliHl  into  a bishopric.  It  was  several  llmet  demo- 
1l»hed  in  the  succeeding  ages,  and  especially  by  Pcpln- 
le-Hrcf.  The  counts  of  Clermont  and  Auvergne  after- 
w.irds  poss»ss*-d  it.  U w.%s  here  that  the  celebrated 
council,  which  bears  iu  name,  was  held  In  109fi,  when 
the  first  cru-a»le  was  resolveil  on.  Philip  Augustus 
iinUnl  this  rilv  to  his  doininitms  in  12)2.  (.lertnont  h:M 
lieen  the  hirlh-plare  of  many  illustrious  men,  among 
whom  may  be  f|*ecittcd,  Gn-gory  of  Tours  ; Pascal,  bom 
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hero  on  the  liHh  June.  1623;  Tlionns,  n«  - 

lllk*  the  t*oet.  and  General  IK-saix,  In  honour  of  whimi 
an  olwlisk  has  been  ereettni  lit  om*  of  the  sqii-tnM 
(//«go,  art.  D6mc  ; trench  QiJlcial  Tn!tle$  i Uut. 

liiotraphique,  Ac.) 

(■LEVe1.,AKD,  atown  of  the  U.  Sutes,  Ohio,  on  the 
S.  shore  of  I>ake  Erie,  at  Ihe  mouth  of  the  Cuyahoga 
river,  and  at  the  point  where  the  Grand  4'anal,  connuctliig 
the  Ohio  river  ;.and  consequently  the  Mississippi)  with 
I^ko  Eric,  unites  with  the  latter.  The  opening  of  the 
canal  has  made  Cleveland,  which  was  previously  quite 
unknown,  a place  of  great  commercial  importance,  and  U 
is  now  rapkliy  rising  in  wealth  and  mipul.-ithm.  The  re- 
glsterod  shipping  belonging  to  the  place  on  the  30th  Sept. 
1H34,  amounted  to  tuus,  of  w hich  about  a half  were 

steamers. 

Subjoined  is  a statement  of  the  quantities  of  most  kinds 
of  pru]>rr1v  that  arrived  at  Cleveland,  by  the  caiuil,  iu 
1837  and  1^38: — 


IK.XT.  1 IRSa. 

Wheal  • 

FIai  • 

( <jm  ... 

Ojm»  . • - 

M inera)  coal  • • 

Flour  ... 

Fork  • 

U'bbky 

Huncr  . V • 

ChMa*  . • • 

IatxI  • • • 

Haron  ... 

Fig  Iran  ... 

Toharco  ... 

latmhw  ... 

Slone  ... 

biulKta.  I.rta.Vtl  bubals. 
7A47  — — 

fao,.i74  — lo-VJW  — 

Ka,4v9  — VI. VM  — 

IM.AI6  ~ 71.330  — 
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CI.RVRS.  an  ancient  towm  of  the  Prussian  state*. 


Rhine  i»rov.,  formerly  the  cap.  iluchy  of  Cloves,  ami  now 
ofactre.  It  stands  on  the  aei'lirity  (whimee  Its  name) 
of  sf)me  hill*,  nearly  at  tnp  N.W.  extremity  of  the  prov., 
about  24m.  from  the  Rhine,  with  which  it  Is  united  ht  a 
canal.  Vop.7.7bQ.  It  Is  neatly  built  in  the  Dutch  style, 
and  surroundt-d  by  walls,  but  is  not  a pl.ire  of  any 
strength.  It  has  a gymnasium  or  college,  a handsomo 
town-house,  with  iron-fouodrics,  and  manufactures  of 
flami'-l.  cotton.  Ac. 

Cl-ITIIEKOE,  a town  and  pari.  btir.  of  F.ngland,  cts, 
lomraster,  hund.  Blackburn,  on  the  Kibble,  Ih8  in.  N.W. 
by  N.  London,  and  20  m.  SE.  by  K.  Lancaster.  Th® 
pari.  bor.  embrac't  the  fulluwmg  rhapcirics  and  town- 
ships, which,  at  Uie  UDdcrmcntiuiurd  periods,  hod  a pop. 
of 
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The  town  stands  at  the  foot  of  I’endn-hill,  which  list's 
1,^00  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sex  The  houses  are  of 
stone  ; the  streets  paved,  well  kept,  but  not  lighted,  and 
plentifully  supplied  with  water  l>nm  springs.  The 
church,  rebuilt  in  1828  at  an  expense  of  is  a 

plain  building ; the  other  placet  of  worship  lielotyg  to 
the  Methodists,  Independents,  and  R.  (’atholics.  In 
the  churchyard  is  the  free  gramm.xr-sehool  cudowed 
by  sjiieen  Mary  in  l.V%4.  The  salary  of  the  head  master 
is  900/.  a year,  and  that  of  tlie  secoml  master  Rm4. 
The  grammar-school  is  also  u<hh1  at  a Sunday-school, 
when  fWim  800  to  1,000  children  are  instructed  on  the 
Madras  system.  Clitheroc  is  a b«>r.  by  prcKrIpthm, 
and  has  returnc*!  2 mcm.  to  the  H.  of  4-om.  sinre  I 
Klixabeth.  Lnder  an  order  of  the  11.  of  Cum.,  hi  J‘I>4, 
the  right  of  election  wa»  vcsteil  in  the  burg»nses  and 
freemen,  who  held  in  right  of  freehold  In  houses  or  l-ou! 
within  the  bor.:  out-burgesses,  holding  fres>  burg.igo 
tenure's  in  the  bor-  had  aUo  the  right  of  voting.  Pre- 
viously to  tlie  Ueforin  Act.  the  number  of  Imrgagu 
tenures  was  l!)2.  of  which  n«t  more  than  a half 
were  occupied  hy  burgr«Bes,  and  in  fart  it  was  a mero 
nomination  bor.  The  Reform  .4ct  il**priv»xl  It  of  one  of 
its  members  ; and  (he  electoral  limits  were  at  the  tam® 
time  extend<^  so  as  to  comprise  the  various  chapeiriea 
and  low*nsh{|H  mentioned  above.  Registered  eUx;turs  In 
. 1832,  3»C;  in  lH3x,374.  Under  the  new  municipal  corpor- 
ation act,  the  bor.  consists  of  one  ward,  and  is  govenied  hy 
4 aldermen  and  12  counsellors.  All  the  municipal  .xffiiirs 
nm  iransacttxl  In  the  Moot. hall,  to  which  Is  attached  a 
prison  kept  by  the  town  s*?rgp  int.  Several  branches  of 
the  cotton  manufacture  are  extensively  carried  on: 
(hey  cotisUt  principally  of  the  weaving  of  calicr>oa  hy 
liaml  and  power  looms,  coit'*n  S)dnning,  and  calico 
printing.  There  are  above  12  sleam-eugioes  iu  Uic  b-^r. 
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In  tlie  nciffhbourhood  are  e»temi»e  onimcttnnc, 
or  which  Urf^e  quantities  are  iHirnt  for  maimre  aiul 
building.  A mineral  spa  near  the  town  Is  much  resorteil 
t(i.  Ill  lOAO,  tlic  town  and  neighbourhood  sufTi-ml 
severely  (Vom  an  extraordinarv  outbreak  of  water  from 
the  higher  part  of  Fcndil  hill.  Markets  are  held  on 
Tuesday  ; cattle  shows  on  alternate  Tuesdays ; fairs  on 
34th  and  IMh  March  ; 1st  and  3d  Aug. ; Thursilay  and 
Friday  bi.'furc  the  fourth  Saturday  after  39th  Sent. ; and 
7th  and  ^th  Dec.  A communication  by  water  bas^ieen 
opened  with  the  principal  canals  and  navigablv  rivers. 
Races  take  place  on  Salthill  moor  on  31st  and  33d  Juno. 

I.anetukire.) 

CLOGHNAKILTY,  a roarit.  town  of  Ireland,  co. 
Cork,  prov.  Munster,  at  the  bottom  of  the  bay  of  the 
tame  name:  19  m.S.W.  Cork.  Pop.  in  IMI,  3.0R7 { 
pop.  of  parish  In  1834,  6,377  ; of  whom  wero  of  the 

r*tah.  church,  3 Fr^.  dls.,  and  A, 377  Rom.  Catholics. 
The  town  Is  formed  of  4 streets,  that  meet  In  the  centre, 
and  of  a samire.  It  has  a par.  church,  a R.  Catholic 
chapel,  a Methodist  mecting>housc,  an  endowed  gram- 
mar-school. a dispensary,  public  librair,  3 reading- 
rooms,  a court-house,  bridewell,  linen-haA,  and  market- 
house.  The  corporation,  under  the  charter  of  Jara4*s  I. 
in  1613,  consists  of  a sovereign,  34  burgesses,  and  a com- 
inonAlty.  It  returned  3 mems.  to  the  Irish  IL  of  C. 
lill  the  Cninn,  mhm  It  was  disfranchised.  A manor 
court,  hold  every  third  Wednesday,  has  cognUanco  of 
pleas  to  the  .imount  of  3/.  Markets,  Fridays : fairs  pn 
Ath  April,  1st  June,  1st  Aug  , lOth  Ort,  onu  13th  Nov. 
A |wrtv  of  the  constabulary  u statinnid  here  The  trade 
is  much  limited  by  the  badness  of  the  harbour,  which  is 
nearly  impracticable  for  vessels  of  any  sixe,  in  conse- 
quence of  its  shallow  and  shifting  bv.  Sea-sand  is 
raised  here  in  large  quantities,  and  carried  to  the  adjoin- 
ing country  for  manure.  Com  is  exported  to  Cork,  and 
coal  received  in  return.  Post-office  revenue,  in  Ik3i0, 
341*/.;  in  1H.36,  3.M/. : a coach,  carrying  at  an  average 
nine  passengers  ench  trip,  ;>lies  six  days  in  the  week 
between  Cork  and  Cloglmakilty.  Hurt,  i HoaI- 

vajf  /frt)  , ifC.) 

CLoS'FS,  an  ini.  town  of  Ireland,  co.  Monaghan. 

frov.  I’Uier ; 66  m.  N.W.  by  N.  Dublin.  Pop.,  in 
H3I,  3UHI  ; nop.  of  par.  in  1831.  3I.K7Q;  of  whom 
7-''37  were  or  Ine  estao.  church,  l,aA4  Prot.  diss.,  and 
13.789  II-  Cath.  The  town  consists  of  a triangular 
market-place.  In  which  is  on  ancient  stone  cross,  and  a 
few  streets  with  mean  thatched  houses.  It  has  a par. 
ciiurch.  a H.  C.ith.  chapel,  two  Preshyterian,  and  two 
3Iethodist  meeting-houses,  and  two  dispensaries ; and  is  a 
constabulary  station.  A manorial  court  Is  held  monthly, 
and  petty  sessions  on  alternate  Fridays.  'There  is  a 
hrewerr  in  the  town,  and  near  it  a manufactory  of  agri- 
cultural Implementa.  A yam-market  Is  held  on  Thurs-  ; 
days,  in  which  about  6.n0u  pieces  of  linen  cloth  are  an-  i 
Qually  sold.  Fairs  are  held  on  the  last  1'hursday  of  j 
every  month.  It  has  a couslderahle  inland  traffic,  as  It  | 
appears  that  on  an  average  of  the  three  years  ending  with  i 
.1,(100  tons  of  grain,  I3U  tons  of  flax,  140  tons  of 
butter  and  eggs,  aim  34,100  sheep,  lambs,  and  pigs,  of 
the  estimated  weight  of  1.705  tons,  were  annually  sent 
thence  chiefly  to  Belfast,  Newry.  and  Dundalk.  The 
L'Ister  canal  raises  near  the  towm.  A branch  of  the 
Agricultural  Bank  was  opened  here  in  1836.  The  Post- 
office  revenue  in  1 830  was  3717. , and  in  1836,  Ml/.  The 
tnail-coach  from  Belfast  to  Ronltkinen  passes  through 
the  town,  and  a coach  to  Dublin,  which  goes  three  times  in 
the  week,  carries  at  an  average  eight  passengers  each  trip. 
{Suu.  Sttrv.j  BoHirofi  Rtji.)  I 

CDONMkL,  an  ini.  to.  and  pari.  bor.  of  Ireland.  I 
nroT.  Munster,  partly  In  Tipnerary  and  partly  in  Waters 
ford  on  the  biiir,  90  m.  S.W.  by  W.  Dublin,  and  36 
m.  N.W.  by  W,  Waterford.  Pop.  in  18,013; 

in  1h3|,  17, in  1k34.  the  numlwr  of  Inhab.  was 
17.83.1,  of  whom  6,737  were  of  the  estab.  church. 
3.V)  Prot.  dissenters,  and  l&.MH  Horn.  Cath.  The  town 
chiefly  lies  on  the  N.  side  of  the  river  in  Tipperary: 
the  communication  with  the  other  portion  in  VVatcrfnfd 
being  maintained  by  three  stone  bridges.  The  strerCs, 
w hich  consist  nf  a main  thoroughfare  upwards  of  a mile 
in  length,  intersected  by  several  smmler.  are  well 
paved  aiKl  lighted  with  gas.  '*  The  town  has  the  appear- 
ance of  much  Comfort  and  prosperity,  and  is  generally 
considered  to  be  in  a thriving  state ; but  the  outskirts 
Contain  a mass  of  very  poor  liihabltanti  ( Boundary  Re. 
portt.)  The  co.  club-house  is  at  the  K.  end  of  the 
town,  and  near  it  are  extensive  barracks  fur  cavalry,  in- 
fantry, and  artillery.  Two  newspapers  are  published  here, 
each  twice  a week.  It  hasaparlsn  church,  a modem  build- 
ing. with  some  good  monuments,  two  Horn.  Catholic  par. 
chaprU.  a Franciscan  and  a l*rcvcnlation  chapel,  and 
mtt'ling-liouses  for  Presbyterian  Calrlnlits,  I'nitarlans, 
Baptists,  Primitive  and  Wesleyan  Methodists,  and 
Wuakers.  An  endowed  school  has  been  lately  rebuilt  at 
an  exp<-iuc  of  A.iMsi/.  ; beiiites  whicii  there  are  parochial 
schools  lor  buys  uiwi  girls,  and  others  are  maintained  by 
voluntary  cooiribiuioiu.  There  arc  in  all  about  60U  pu* 


nils  in  the  mtblic  schooli,  and  700  in  priv.tte  seirinirh  «. 

I The  CO.  Inormary  and  dispeniuirr,  the  fever  bospiCal  nod 
tlie  house  of  tmlustn*  for  the  reception  of  wirii-cumliic(«  tl 
i paupers  ai>d  the conftnemont  of  vagronti.  are  in  the  town, 
as  arc  two  orphan  establ)shments,amer>diclty  assocUtiun, 
. and  a savings'  bank.  Hero  also  is  the  district  lun.-illc 
; asylum  for  the  co.,  built  to  accommodate  60  patient^: 
but  at  the  close  of  1887  there  were  78  In  R.  46  males  and 
I 33  females,  supported  at  a total  expense  of  3,(i7I/-.  or  ■ f 
I 38/,  bit.  each.  There  are  II  male  ami  15  female  idiots 
in  the  house  of  Industry. 

The  bor.  was  incorporated  at  a very  early  prrind.  but 
its  ruling  charter  was  granted  by  James  I.  iii  1608.  Tint 
governing  body  consists  of  a mayor,  two  bailiffs,  30 
other  burgesses,  and  an  unlimited  number  of  lYermen  ; the 
' right  of  freedom  is  enjoyed  by  tbe  eldest  son,  by  ap]>reii- 
ticesbip  or  by  marriage  with  a fri'cman's  daughirr. 
Previously  to  the  Union,  the  bor.  sent  3 mem.  lu  the 
Irish  H.  of  C.,  and  It  now  sends  I m.  to  the  impiTi  d H. 
of  C.  The  elective  franchise  is  vestevi  in  the  btirKcu<  s 
and  freemen  resident  within  7 m.,  and  in  the  10/  huu»c- 
holdcrs.  No.  of  registered  electors  in  IA3H,  A2H. 

The  electoral  boundary  comprises  361  acres,  but  (he 
municipal  jurisdiction  for  other  purposes  extends  over 
4,800  acres,  of  which  1,000  are  on  tnc  Tipperary  side, 
and  the  remainder  on  tbe  Waterford  side  of  the  river. 

I Tbe  mayor  and  balliA  hold  a Wednesday  court  of 
, record  at  the  ThoUel  for  pleas  to  any  amount ; they 
I also  bold  an  annual  court  leeb  'Tbemayor'seourt,  for  the 
recovery  of  debts  under  10s..  sits  also  on  Wednesdav  s. 
Petty  sessions  are  held  every  niteruatc  Friday.  The 
I assixes  and  general  sessions  of  the  peace  for  the  co.  aro 
j held  In  the  court-house,  a hamisumc  tmilding.  'I'he  old 
* co.  gaol  is  DOW  appronrial4'd  to  untrii‘d  cases,  (hr  new 
; to  prisoners  of  every  uescriptloo.  At  the  close  nf  1837 
there  were  in  both  373  prisoners.  In  each  the  inmates 
are  dlvidi^d  into  six  classet,  but  the  accomruodotioua  are 
iniufficienc  for  the  numbers  committed. 

The  woollen  manufacture  was  introduced  into  (he  town 
In  1667,  when  a number  of  German  maniifacturcrs  wi-ro 
induced  to  remove  thither : it  dccUni'd  at  the  Kcvohulmi, 

' and  has  never  revived.  7'bc  cotton  manufa>  ture  has  been 
I introduced,  and  there  are  extensive  Aour-milUin  the  tow  ii 
I and  itsvirioity.  I'hc  town  is  well  situated  for  inland  trade, 
being  on  the  main  lines  of  rood  from  Dublin  to  fork,  and 
I from  Waterford  to  Limerick,  .ind  having  the  advantage  of 
j river  navigation  for  barges  of  50  tuns  burden  to  W.-der- 
j ford,  a distance  of  33  m.  There  is  an  extensive  salinun 
I fishery  on  the  Suir,  and  the  influence  of  the  tide  Is 
perceptible  beyond  Qonmcl.  Tbe  principal  trade  ii  in 
grain,  provisions,  cattle,  and  butter,  with  all  wiiicli  It 
supplies  tbe  Liverpool,  London,  and  Bristol  market*. 
'There  are  two  breweries  and  a distillery.  A considerahle 
portion  of  the'produce  goes  to  Waterford,  and  numerous 
carriers  conduct  the  inland  trade  with  all  the  surround- 
ing counti^.  An  estMiUshroent  of  light  cars  for  the  con- 
veyance of  travellers,  of  which  Clonmel  is  the  centre, 
has  considerably  promoted  its  improvement.  The  butter 
market  U a spaHmu  building,  with  suitable  offices  for 
inspecting  ana  marking  the  article  before  It  is  expose  d 
for  sale.  Market-days,  Tuesdays  and  Saturdays : fairs  are 
held  on  8tb  May  and  5th  Nov.,  and  on  tiie  first  Wednesday 
of  every  other  month ; they  are  chiefly  for  cattle.  'Tim 
Bank  of  Ireland,  and  tbe  Provincial.  Agricultural,  and 
National  banks  have  branches  here.  The  excise  duties 
for  the  distr.,  in  1835,  amounted  to  75331/. 

Tbe  tow:n  is  beautifullr  situated  in  the  vale  of  tlie 
Shannon,  but  its  internal  a))pearancc  is  not  very  attrac. 
tive.  'The  houses  appear  to  have  been  built  metre  Tor 
comfort  than  show.  Manv  families  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  reside  here,  the  simplicity  of  whose  domestic 
arraugerornts  has  In  some  degree  pervaded  those  uf  the 
rest  of  the  pop.  Tbe  manners,  nabltations,  dress,  and 
food  of  the  working  classet,  many  of  whom  are  agricul. 
tiiral  labourers,  differ  little  ffom  those  of  the  same  de- 
scription In  tl>e  neighbouring  districts. 

CLOSTRR-SKVKN.asmall  village  of  Hanover,  duchy 
of  Bremen,  on  the  Aue,  36  m.  N.E.  liremeo.  It  deverv,  s 
notice  only  from  Its  being  the  place  where  tlie  famous 
convention,  which  bears  Its  name,  was  agreed  to  on 
Sepc.  10.  1757,  by  which  on  army  of  3h.000  il.-utovcrians, 
Hesaians,  Ac.,  commanded  by  iltlam  Ihike  of  Cumlwr- 
land,  was  dispersed  and  sent  into  cantonments.  'ITiis 
convention  was  alike  unpopular  in  F.ngland  and  in 
France ; in  the  first  it  was  loukinl  upon  as  the  result  of 
Imbedllly  and  misconduct ; and  in  tnc  tatter  it  was  be- 
lieved, and  probably  on  good  grounds,  that  h.ul  Mnrslial 
Uirhelieu  not  Itssciited  to  the  convention,  (he  Duke  of 
Cumberland  must  hare  surrriMtrred  at  divrretion.  ( Tho 
convention  is  given  in  fimoUeU't  Itut.  qf  . ill-  413.) 

I'LOYNE,  an  ini.  town,  or  rather  city,  of  Ireland,  rn. 
Cork.  prov.  Munster,  In  a fertile  valley,  3 in.  K.Uui  k harb. 
Pop.,  m mil.  1.387  ; pop.  of  par.  in  l.‘<34,6.4J4},  of  whom 
348  were  of  the  estab.  cliurch,  and  6.1 18  It.  Cath.  'I  l«e 
town,  which  is  small,  irregularl)  built,  and  far  from  pro- 
sperous. has  a large  old  criKiform  cathedral,  in  which  are 
some  good  monuments  ; among  others  cue  to  Dr.  Wood- 
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ward,  Utbop  of  C-loync,  whuilied  fn  1794,  and  wai  on<>  of 
the  r.trU««t  aUvocatex  fur  Ihr  hurodiirtion  of  }M>or  Iawk  into 
Irvlaitd.  A littlr  ilUtanre  from  tho  calhi-<)ral  is  one  of 
Ihoao  extraordinary  round  toaori.  the  oriKln  ami  object 
of  which  have  given  rite  to  m>  inuch  learm'«i  and  famU 
ful  ronjecture.  It  i*  Mfi  ft.  in  heiglit.  The  old  Kf>ii- 
copal  palace  at  the  K.  eiul  of  the  tovin  iv  now  a private 
rraUlence  ; the  biihopric  of  (‘lo^ne  having,  on  the  death 
of  Dr.  Brinkley,  the  last  bi»hop,  in  l‘'3.'t,  lieeu  merged  in 
that  of  t'ork.  'live  fanioui  Dr.  Bi>rkeh*y.  one  of  the 
•ubtieat  of  metaphy*ichin»,  and  most  nnuahlv  of  men, 
wac  U»ho|i  of  (!i<»ytie  from  1733  to  I7'>3.  Tlie  K.  Calh. 
ci.\h<'dral  U a platii  building,  without  an?  pretrnsUmv  to 
archUertura)  iVauty-  Crowi-v  cinirity'irhuol.  founded  in 
I7IU.  gives  i<u(rucl1<tn  to  .V»  pupils  to  reasliiig.  writing, 
arithmetic.  Ac.  There  is  here  a constabulary  station. 
?klarket-day.  Thursday.  A court  leet  i>  held  annually  ; 
a manor  ri»urt  everv  we<  k;  and  jK*tty  sessumi  on  alter- 
nate Wedue«l.ijs.  The  rost-otficc  revenue  in  IHSUwas 
2M/.,  and  in  Ivhi,  *i9V.  .^t  Carrig-vramp.  near  the  town. 
Is  a quarry  of  dove- marble,  of  wuich  from  3.<sx>  to 
tons  are  raintl  aikuuaily.  {Slai.  Surv.f  lytndt-ItiS  OiutLi 
to  ('ark, 

Cl-YDK,  a river  of  Scotland,  and  the  only  important 
one  on  the  W.  roast  uf  tiiat  )>art  of  the  Kingd  om.  It 
h.is  Its  source  near  the  8.  extremtiy  of  Laitarksiiire,  on 
the  borders  of  Duinfries-ihire  and  l*eeblei<-«hirc,  in  the 
highest  part  of  Ihr  S.  inountainlaud  of  Scotland,  cunti-  j 
guout  to  the  sources  of  the  Tweed  and  Atman.  Its 
ctmrse  is  at  first  N..  with  a little  im-linaCioii  to  the  E., 
till  near  Biggar  it  turns  N.W. ; it  then  makes  a sweep 
round  by  Uie  S.K..  till,  being  joined  at  Har^H-rtield  by  the 
Douglass. water,  it  re.asiitroet  its  N.W.  cmirse.  vid. 
passing  hy  I>anark,  lUmilbm,  and  Glasgow,  unites  with 
the  Frith  of  t'lyde.  a little  kielow  DumiMUtem.  The  dis- 
tance in  a direct  line,  from  its  source  to  Dumbaiton,  is 
only  alKHit  6'i  m.,  but  including  its  windings,  the  course 
uf  the  river  is  near  73  in.  Soon  a(\«‘r  its  junction  with 
the  Douglas,  it  is  precipitates]  over  a series  of  (alls  rete- 
brated  fur  thidr  pK-turewpie  ba«uty  : of  these  the  princi- 
pal are  the  (alts  of  Bonington,  t'orehouso.  DuudafT,  and 
Ktonebrres.  The  distance  from  the  highest  to  the  low- 
est fall'ts  almut  C m. ; during  the  whole  of  which  the 
river  liashes  along  with  great  Imtxrtuosity.  Corchouse 
Fall  is  about  70  ft.  In  heigiit.  Tiie  Clyde  h.xs  been  ren- 
dered navigalilc  at  high  water  as  far  as  Glasgow  fur  vcs. 
self  of  33U  and  400  tons.  (.Vrc  (*LSS(Uiw.) 

COAST  C.ASTLEtCAl'El.orC.AliO  COESO,  the 
can.  of  the  British  sctlleinetits  on  the  tiold  1’ria.st  of 
Africa,  empire  of  .^sh,intee  ; lat.  6'  N.,  long.  1“  51'  W. 
7^0  Urst  colonial  cstahlishment  ftirmod  here  was  hy  the 
Portuguese  in  MilO,  hut  the  Dutch  didodgeil  tiieni  aRer 
a short  )>criod.  Finely  the  British  obtaimni  fHiisession 
of  tho  settlement,  in  whose  luuids  it  has  renuuned  since 
IGGi.  (/fturc/drA's  Diicurfrit’s  ikr  /'ur/ogHcsr. ) 

The  ca*tle  is  iMiilt  upon  a rock  ala>ut  50  R.  high,  pro- 
jecting into  tho  s4-a,  its  w.iUi  tming  washed  by  the  surf 
that  rolls  impetuomlr  along  the  coast.  It  ii  of  a quad- 
rangular fhap>>,  with  bastions  at  each  angle  ; has  barracks, 
with  accommodations  for  lb  oiBcers  ami  X)  men  ; but  is 
of  little  strength,  the  walls  tX‘ing  out  of  rep^r.  and  com- 
manded In  every  direction  by  the  iwljarent  heights  (but 
on  some  of  these  forts  have  been  erecli-sl).  'I'he  water 
for  the  garrison  is  ubtaiixvl  from  tanks,  in  which  the  rain 
from  the  buildings  is  cullerted.  (C'apmm  TuiLKh't  He- 
port  on  ff".  4friea. ) 

The  toien  is  situated  behind  the  castle,  and  presents  a 
dirty  and  irregular  appearance.  The  native  houses  have 
a few  small  rooms  scantily  furnishi'd  with  mats  and 
stools  ; the  flres  are  maile  In  a comer,  wilii  no  iHber  es- 
cape for  smoke  than  a hole  In  the  There  are.  how*- 

ever,  some  suiierlor  residences  belongiiKT  to  Europeans, 
and  the  merenants  have  built  tbi*ros«-|ves  a neat  cliib- 
liouse.  The  s«-en<*ry  of  the  neighbourhood  hni  been  de- 
•cHImhI  by  a late  distingulsheal  female  jHiet.*  “ The  Uud 
view,  with  its  coowi  and  palm  trwt,  is  very  striking  — It 
is  like  a scene  In  the  Andd;m  Nights.  The  native  huts  1 
first  took  foi  ricks  of  hay.  but  th<ue  ofthe  biuter  sort  are 
pretty  white  houses  with  green  blinds.  The  English 
gentlemen  resident  here  h.tve  very  large  houses,  quite 
mansions  with  galierles  running  round.  Generally  s[>cak- 
ing.  tlie  vegetation  Is  so  thick  that  the  growth  uf  the 
shrubs  rather  resembles  a wall.  The  hills  are  covered  ro 
the  lop  with  what  we  shoiAd  call  calf-wee«l,  but  here  it 
is  called  hush." 

The  cltmaJe  ot  this  settlement  It  characterised  by  ex- 
ce«sirc  humidity.  'I’he  heal  is,  however,  not  so  great  as 
might  tie  supjwKet!.  In  the  hottest  weather,  owing  to  the 
tempering  Influence  of  the  tea  breexe,  the  thermometer 
seldom  ris«>s  above  hO^  Fahr..  aiwi  rarely,  in  the  coldest, 
falls  below  7fP.  It  has  p^nerally  l»ee«  dcscrflied  as  ex- 
rreiUnglT  unhealthy,  and  the  omcial  statements  show 
that  such  is  the  fact.  During  the  four  years  eixling  with 
|H'j6,  iico  Iktrdi  of  the  white  trmqis  tn  garrison  diinl  an- 

• Mrs.  Ma-Vsn,  factn-r  kn»«a  m {#■  E.  I...  vftuw  mrtsnclKilr 
deMh  St  thiv  pVscvr,  in  PkV,  lid*  givwt  an  LntcfcM  l«  U «bkb  it  dSJ 
am  iwwioasiy  r»gMns, 
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mudlyt  and  iw  IH74  the  mortality  was  In  the  cnormo* 
ratio  of  in  l.fKil ! It  is  true  that  Ui«w«  were  singi 
Lorly  unhealthy  seasons,  and  that  the  vice  and  iiiU  mts- 
ranee  presaient  among  the  tri»ops  aildiul  ronstderaldy  t 
their  sickness  and  mortality.  Hut  still,  to  use  Cajitat 
TuiUnh's  words.  *’  there  is  unquestionahie  evidence  tli; 
in  every  year,  and  to  ail  cIosh’S  of  Euroj>eans.  Ute  cli 
mate  proVes  ettremeljf  /tthil." 

'I'he  imports  consist  of  cottons,  hardware,  gunpowder 
Ac.  from  Great  Britain  sugar,  rum.  and  tnttacco  frot 
the  colonies  ; ami  of  foreign  prodiu'c,  bs'ods,  silks,  tobacco 
Ac.  The  ex|>orts  are  gold  dust,  ivory,  palm-oil,  iH-pjwr 
cam  or  dyc-w.HKi,  tortoise-shell,  mairc.  >Vr.  But  the  valiii 
of  the  trade  is  inconsider.dde  ; and  Is  tiut  a iniMsrabie  com 
pensiiliun  for  the  waKtc  of  life  wcasiom'd  liy  tlie  keepin>^ 
up  of  this  and  (he  idher  M-ltleineiils  uii  this  c'oust. 
lv*h,  vht  iuprd  t AUeander'*  Cotomef  oj  IF.  .ifrica,  i. 

t DBI.FN  TZ  (tlie  Vonfiuentet  of  the  Ilomani^  a town 
of  the  I'rus.vUn  states,  prov.  Ithlne,  rap.  reg.  ami 
circ.,  in  h iM-antiful  situation  on  tiie  (toint  of  laini  at  the 
coidluence  of  the  Ithine  and  Moselle.  It  h.it  a freestons 
bridge  across  the  letter,  and  one  of  boats  across  tho 
Hhtiic.  I'on.  (ex.  garr.)  !3.70«*.  'I'he  strerKs  arc  mmtly 
regular,  and  many  of  the  public  buddings  are  hamisotne  ; 
but,  being  a fortress,  ('ohh-nts  has  denvi-d  hut  little  ad- 
vantage from  its  fine  situation  for  commerre ; many  of 
its  (liuroughfarr's  are  mean  and  liltliy.  and  the  pop.  are 
pour  and  depres<«*«l.  ( Vkamhert's  Iluitnnit,  ,ar..p.  r>5.)  'I'hn 
prinri|<>al  putilic  Iniildiiig  is  Uh‘  raagnltu  rnt  r,-utlr  erccteil 
in  1779  for  the  clc>  t<>r  of  Treves.  It  was  converted  Into 
barracks  by  the  Fnmch  ; but  has  since  l>een  repaired, 
and  is  now  iimhI  for  the  bolding  of  the  civil  ami  enmhial 
courts.  CobU-ntr  has  a court  uf  afqwal  for  the  regency, 
a theatre,  a g)imia*min  or  ta^Ilcge  for  l.'atlH<lics,  and 
snmo  other  literary  eviahlishmenli.  Cominercv'  juetty 
♦•xtcnslve.  Prince  Meiiernich,  prime  minister  of  Aus- 
tria. is  a native  of  i’otdenu. 

Within  those  few  years  Colilentx  has  been  rendered 
one  of  the  strongest  places  in  the  ITiissiati  mimarchy, 
and  is  deemni  one  of  the  nriiiripal  tiulwnrks  uf  ('••  rmany 
on  the  side  of  France,  'ime  fortitiratloiis  tiy  which  it  is 
surruundei)  are  mnslructe<l  nartly  on  the  system  of  Van- 
ban.  and  partly  on  that  of  Mfmtair’inbi'rt.  Tliey  enclose 
a large  extent  uf  ground,  and  are  ca(>abte  uf  arcommis* 
dating  lUO.OUd  men.  Khrenbrcitsteln.  on  the  opftosite 
side  of  the  river,  the  fortiticRtions  of  which  had  Uwn 
blown  up  hythe  French,  hasivesm  rendereil  stronger  thaa 
ever,  ami  ir  one  of  the  principal  outworks  of  rotiU  ntx. 

CDBUHG.  or  inorrr  prop«Tly  KAX  K-COlU’ IIQ- 
GOTU.\.  a diK'hy  r»f  (!enlPwl  Germany,  .and  the  nu^t  S. 
of  the  indep.  ba\»ii  prin(i[udUici,  eunsbling  of  several 
small  di-t.'U’lmi  portions  of  terrilnry,  botwt<<m  Fu, 
5lN  7' and  51“  22' N.,  and  long.  lU  15'  and  12“  44X 
E.,  surrmindni  mostly  by  the  trrritorii^  of  Bavariw, 
Prussia,  Saxony.  Mclnlngm,  Hildhiirghui«.*n,\Vcinxar, 
Ac.  The  area  and  pop.  of  Its  two  grc.il  divisiool  are;— 
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Coburg  Proper  is  on  tiie  S.  side  of  the  Thiiringor 
Wald  (Thtiringian  Forert),  aiul  it  inrludetl  within  the 
(xisin  of  the  Ithine.  having  a general  sUuie  to  the  H ; 
(iotho,  Aitentmrg.  Ac.  are  sUuatrd  wholly  on  the  N. 
side  of  the  'riiitringer  Wald,  and  Itchnig  in  the  basins  nf 
the  Elbe  and  Wever.  The  most  iiinmitainoui  parts  of 
tlie  country  are  the  N'.of  Cohurg  and  the  8.  of  Gotha; 
through  thesv*  the  'I'htiringian  fnrc'St-range  p.a«se%,  the 
hiehesl  summits  of  which.  — the  Bvx'rhuig,  3,'J*V>  R..  atwl 
the  Schneckopf  (simw-can).  3.243  fl.  in  elevation, — are  in 
the  latter  principality.  Both  divlshms  are,  huwever,  Iti- 
terspsTud  with  (Inc  vi^eys  and  fertile  plains;  <k>tha  is 
watered  hy  the  Unitrut.  Gera,  Ildrscl.  Saale.  Ac.,  and 
Coburg  hy  the  Itz,  a inlmtary  of  tho  Mayn.  and 
other  livers.  Climate  healthy  ami  mild,  es^ierially  S. 
of  the  niiiuntaltis.  The  primdpal  occuiuUiuus  of  tlm 
p(‘ople  are  tillagv-  and  rattle  breeding ; out  the  moun- 
tains, which  are  covered  with  pine  furcsti,  contain  little 
cultivable  land,  and  the  forest  economy  there  forma  the 
chief  branch  <»f  liKlustry.  In  the  rallcy  of  the  lu.  the 
Title  is  cultivnied.  and  ho^>s,  flnx,  and  himip,  are  altuv 
grown  in  theS.:  the  other  agricultural  pnalucts  arc 
com,  pulse,  culinxrv  vegetables,  fruits,  aniseed,  co- 
riauder,  cummin,  sathower.  and  iHher  medicinal  plants : 
potatoes  are  a principal  article  of  nourishment.  Many 
no;*s  are  futteneil  in  tbe  woods  and  sent  down  the  Mayn 
to  Frankfurt  and  elsewhere:  considerable  qiuntilies 'of 
tiinlier,  pitch,  tar,  charcoal,  and  negavh  are  obtaineil  from 
the  forests.  Iron,  coal,  excelliml  millstones,  marble. 
aUdiaster.  gypsum,  jMiUers*  clay,  and  salt  are  mitud  or 
quarried.  Agriculture  tlouri«^hes  most  in  Cvdmrg.  ma- 
nufacturing industry  in  Gigha.  The  princl|val  mami- 
facturei  are  those  of  linen  cloth,  tkk,  linen  tkrcail. 
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woollen  and  cotton  fkbrtci,  leather,  itoel.  Iron,  and  eop> 
per  warci,  glo&«,  earthenware,  button*,  (uper.  Arc. 
There  are  alto  mimerotii  tawing-milU,  linen-ldcachlng 
factoiiea.  breweriet,  and  dUilIlcriiT* ; and  great  num* 
ber*  of  tnjra  arc  ma4e  at  Neiitiodt  In  Coburg.  A good 
deal  of  adrantage  afxrue*  from  the  tran*U  trade,  the 
duchjr  being  on  the  road  between  l,eipEig  nnd  Frank* 
furt.  Gotha  1*  the  principal  trading  town,  and  ha*  to* 
vend  considerable  mercantile  ettahlikhmenu.  The  go- 
remment  It  a constitutional  monarchy  ; each  of  the  prin* 
dpalitle*  haj  its  own  electire  at^embly.  and  the  two  unite 
into  one  chamber,  compoted  of  17  inembert.fi  of  whom  are 
deputies  of  the  nobility,  5 sent  by  the  3 superior  towns, 
and  the  remainder  represent  tfic  Inferior  townt  «i*d 
country  dlftricls.  No  new  lax  can  t»e  Imposed  without 
their  consimt,  and  they  Interfere  to  reguUfe  the  Judicial 
and  clril  adminittratlon  of  the  durhy,  fix  the  munt>er 
of  the  ttandlng  army,  which,  at  present,  coniltts  of 
1,3G6  men,  Ac.  The  qualification  to  vote  for  a deputy  of 
the  noble*  it  rnnititutw  by  the  potsettlon  of  a scigneurial 
estate  ; for  dejuitle*  of  luwut,  every  cilltm  who  has  not 
been  a public  ufTender,  or  a iKUikruid,  hat  a right  to 
rote : iu  the  country  distiirtt,  the  hou*eht»ldor*  form 
the  constituency.  The  drputiei  mutt  be  30  years  of 
a^,  and  those  for  the  towns  and  villaget  must  have 
either  an  estate,  free  from  Innimbratice,  worth  .\000 
florins,  or  an  annual  Income  of  florins.  The  ministry 
Is  composed  of  one  minister  of  state  and  thri*c  privy* 
councillors.  In  tho  yi*ar  ending  July  lXt7,  the  public 
revenue  amounted  to  ai.%,fi7>i  doll,,  the  experaliture  to 
206.311  dull.,  and  the  public  deU  to  KVl.UK)  doll.  ; the 
interest  on  which  was  43,0fN)  doll.  Next  to  the  superior 
court  of  appeal,  the  prinri{>a]  tribunals  are  a college  of 
Justice  In  each  of  the  chief  town*,  and  police,  mliitary. 
financial,  Ac.  courts  at  C«>burg  and  (Jolha.  There  are 
3 gymnasiums  and  classical  schools,  1 ar;ul<>mkal  gytn* 
nasium,  3 semloaries  for  schoolmasters.  3.*i  town  tch<H>U, 
and  300  rlllaM  schools  in  the  duchy.  The  ducal  huuve, 
ami  nearly  all  the  pop.,  profess  the  Lutheran  religion, 
there  being  only  about  'i.'OO  Homan  Catholic*  and 
Jews.  DitTercn'ce  of  religion,  however,  does  not  sITect 
the  eoual  enjoyment  of  jmlitlcal  right*.  The  duke  of 
Haxe*('oburg*frt>tha  hold*  tho  l3th  place  in  the  Ger- 
man diet  ; and  tlie  duchy  It  bniiKl  to  funiish  a cnntin> 
gwnt  of  SlSl  men  for  the  service  of  the  ronffslcralton. 
Coburg  bidonged  tucccsslvcly  to  the  counts  of  Henne* 
berg,  the  house  of  Saxony,  and  that  of  So-'ilflcid.  In 
iHlfi.  its  terrllork**  were  enlarged  by  the  ressinn  of  the' 
nrloclpalily  of  Llchtcnlierg,  on  tho  left  bank  of  the 
jlhlnc;  but  the  reigning  duke  has.  within  these  few 
jears,  distHited  of  that  pos»et<>ion  to  Prussia.  In  Coiuc* 
qiienceof  the  extinction  of  the  line  of  (^>tha  In  Ix'ifi, 
tne  duke  of  Saxe-t’olmrg  liecamc  po**s-**e<l  «»f  the  t»*rrl- 
tories  of  Gotha  and  Altenburg,  lor  which,  by  a family 
compart.  Saalfleld  was  exchancesl.  The  pn'seut  duke. 
Rmest,  born  in  I7M,  tuccessled  hli  father  in  the  sove- 
reignty of  Coburg.Saalflehl  In  iHl'il  He  married  the 
daughter  of  the  duke  of  tiotha-AUenburg,  who  died  in 
1H33  ; by  whom  he  had  (wo  sons.  Krmut.  the  present  heir- 
apparent  to  the  duchy  ; and  Albert,  consort  of  Victoria, 

Soeen  of  Great  Britain.  The  bouse  of  Saxe-  Coburg  is  in- 
isputaldy  the  mutt  fortunate  of  all  the  existing  great 
families  of  Europe  In  respect  to  marriages:  one  brother 
of  the  reigning  duke.  I.eopold.  marri*-d.  first  the  heiress 
to  the  Bntish  throne,  next  a daughter  of  the  king  of 
the  French.  u>d  is  now  seated  on  the  throne  of  Belgium, 
after  haying  refused  that  ofGrect'c!  Another  brother. 
Ferdinand,  marriesl  one  of  the  richest  heiresses  of  the 
Austrian  empire:  and  his  son  is  now-  king  consort  of 
Portugal.  Cfne  sister  married  the  grand  duke  Constan- 
tine, heir  presumptire  to  all  (ho  Hussias:  another  sister 
it  the  duchess  of  Kent : and,  as  alriMdy  teen,  the  duke’s 
second  son.  Albert,  ha*  become  the  husband  of  the  sore, 
reign  of  tbe^  realms!  {JlMtanac  de  UotAa  i Jiergkaw  ; 
Camitabick  f Ritter:  }latrkma'$  Germany.) 

CoBvao,  a town  of  Central  (Jermany.rap.  of  the  above 
duchy,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  its,  106  ra.  E byN. 
Frankftm-on-tbe-Mayn.  and  130  in.  S.W.  Dresden  ; lat. 
60^  ly  IM"  N..  long.  I(^  E.  Pop.  (1H3I)‘j,076.  Us 
streets  aro  mostly  narrow  and  uneven  ; but  it  is  sur- 
rounded by  some  agreeable  public  walks,  which  separate 
it  from  its  suburiM,  and  has  several  hamlsome  public 
buildings.  The  Ehrenberg  |>alBce,  built  in  IMO,  contains 
a collection  of  picture*,  a library  of  sfi.noo  vols.,  and 
some  apartments  adorned  with  llgure*  In  nlto~relievo, 
the  finest  of  which  is  a stale  b inquetlng-riHim.  railed 
the  Salle'^‘Gfiini,  from  some  colossal  caryetidea  which 
surround  it.  On  an  eminence  commanding  tlio  town 
stands  an  ancient  castle  of  the  dukes  of  Coburg,  now 
in  part  converted  into  a prison  and  house  of  correction ; 
but  containing  also  a collection  of  arinmtr,  and  some 
rooms  once  occupied  by  Luther,  with  the  btxlstcod  on 
which  he  slept,  hit  pulpit,  Ac.  This  castle  was  tinsuc- 
cessfutly  be.J'-grtl  liuring  the  30  years’  war  by  Wallen- 
stein, who  h.’ul  for  tome  timi*  htt  henil  quarters  here. 
Coburg  contain*  live  churches,  a govenimeul  house. 
• gy'mnasium,  with  an  obserratory,  and  two  llbrartes,  a 
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superior  ladies’  school,  a teachers'  seminary,  a l.'irgo 
wurkhouse.and  other  charitable  institulluns.aw  a riding- 
school.  The  principal  places  uf  amusement  are  the 
theatre,  casino,  retlmite,  and  musical  club.  It  it  the  luvit 
of  gov., and  of  the  high  IkmuxI  of  taxation  for  the  durhy. 
and  of  the  superior  judicial  courts  and  church  consistory 
for  the  princip.  of  Coburg.  It  has  m.-iniifiirttirrs  of 
woollen,  linen,  and  cotton  fabrics,  porcelain,  earthen- 
ware, and  gold  and  silver  articles  ; with  bleaching  ami 
dye-works,  breweries,  Ac.  **  The  court,  and  the  whole 
or  the  duke’s  estatdtshinent,  are  maintained  very  h-uid- 
tomely,”  and  the  duke  himself  h.xs  been  lung  tiobd  lor 
hit  hospitality  titwards  the  Fngllsh.  Ills  fine  te.^t, 
Kosenou,  it  in  the  iimm*diate  nelgliixiuihosMl.  ( Stu)  nty  » 
tiamtb^H’k  ; iterghant  f i'ftHnaluch.tec.) 

COCIUN,  a small  raj.ih*hlp  of  llindostan,  near  its 
S.  extremity,  extending  .ihmg  the  Malabar  toast,  rluelly 
betweenlat  le'Sti'anillu  30  K.,aiKt long. 76^aml77'  k.- 
having  N.  and  E.  the  territory  of  the  M^ras  presidency, 
S.  Travancore.  and  W.  the  occ.in  : average  length  ami 
breadth  about  4.^m.  (Ntch  : area.  I.laoi  sq.m,  its  K. 
boundary  is  fornml  by  the  W.  Ghauts,  which  an*  here 
covered  with  forests  of  teak  and  eiVr  (a  black  w<knI).  of 
large  dimensions,  which  obliges  both  to  be  cut  into  siiort 
logs,  in  order  tn  reach  the  ('oost ; w ith  pooii,  jack , and  iron 
wiHxlk,  Ac.  'i'ow.trds  CaCAilu  the  hills  arc  roventt  with 
gr.xss  instead  of  trees  ; hut  though  their  soil  apl*cars  potKl. 
they  are  but  little  mltivated  j In  the  N.  there  are  narrow 
ami  well-waieied  valleys,  in  which  rice  is  raiscxl.  and 
sometime*  two  crops  a year  are  re.ipcti.  'J'hc  hnum**  of 
the  cultivators  are  often  embosotnru  in  groves  of  |Mims, 
mangoes,  jacks,  and  plantains.  A ron«iderable  portion 
of  the  rajah’s  revenue  it  derived  frtiin  the  leak  lorrst#  ; 
the  timlicr  of  ('tKhin  Ix-lng  in  great  demaud  In  Bengal, 
and  since  IMU.  having  been  sent  to  the  di>ckvards  of 
Uoinbar,  from  which,  previously  to  that  period,  it  waa 
cxcludcvi.  There  are  many  villages  hihabuci!  by  Clirit- 
tians  and  Jews ; the  latter  are  settliHl  ntoflly  in  the 
interior,  but  have  a sjiiagogue  at  Cochin  tow  ii.  This 
country  was  for  a lung  pa-rliKl  twliy  govemtHl,  and  its 
inhal).  much  oppressed.  The  r.ijah  w as  tributary  to  Tip- 
p^  .Salb,  and  since  his  fall  has  been  tributary  to  the 
BrUisli : the  subsidy  n<>w  paid  amounts  to  fter 

an.  tHamHton'a  E.  /.  Gox.,  t.  433-34. ; Reports  on  E . J . 
4ifhirf,3(C.  ; Joumai  of  Asiat.  &><*.,  li.  333.) 

Corni.i  H'aeK*ki,  a morat$),  a marlt.  tosm  of  Hin- 
do:tan,  prov.  Ualab.ar,  on  a small  island  near  the  8. 
extremity  of  Imlia;  ftirmerly  cap.  of  the  above  rajah- 
ship.  but  since  ITbfi  it  has  iNdonged  to  tho  British.  Next 
to  Konibay,  it  is  the  most  eligible  port  on  the  Mnlaltar 
coast;  it  IS  l-Vlin.  N.W.  (apt*  Comorin.  HO  nx  S.S.K. 
Callnit:  lat.9«  ftl' K.,  long.  76'='  17'  K.  ; and  I*  built  on 
the  N.  extremity  of  the  island,  along  the  entrance  frt.m 
the  sea  to  the  *'  Backwater  an  inl.  harlumr  or  lagoon, 
which  exten<is  nearly  ISO  m.,  being  sep.iratcd  frr>m  the 
seabya  narrow  (>«oiimiUted  tract.  I'mU  r the  Portuguese 
and  Dutch,  by  whom  it  wh«  succes-lvely  iMMSessed. 
Cttchln  wot  a flourishing  town  ; but  siiice  it  hav  bt'longed 
to  the  English,  who  In  I*4i6  detnoUthetl  the  fortifications 
and  many  of  the  bulidlng*.  it  has  progresstvely  dcclim*d, 
aiMi  theluhab.  are  now  very  much  impoverished  ; it  still, 
however,  trades  with  the  rest  of  the  Mal.atuir  coast,  China, 
the  E.  Archi|i«lago.  and  th<>  Arabian  and  Persian  gulpht. 
I-arge  supplies  or  teak  floated  by  the  river*  from  the  fo- 
rest* into  the  Backwater,  are  shipped  for  the  ports  of  the 
two  last-named  countries:  (he  other  exports  are  tancLxl 
wood,.i>ej>i»er.  cardamoins,  cocoa-nuts.  coir,  cordage,  cas- 
sia, nno  nsh-maws.  It  is  the  only  place  on  (he  coast  8.  of 
Bombay  where  ship*  of  any  *i«e  ran  b«-  built ; hut  here  torn* 
ships  of  l.fino  ton*,  many  of  from  VUi  to  WjO  tons  for  tho 
K.  I.  C.  service,  and  3 frigate*  for  the  British  navy,  have 
been  built.  L'mler  the  walls  of  the  old  fort  there  is  always 
from  a.'i  to  3ft  ft.  water,  and  ship*  obtain  siippHcs  of  fresh 
water  without  dlOicuUy.  Provisions  are  extremely  cheap, 
aiKl  a*  a port,  as  well  as  a place  of  troile.  it  is  said  to  be 
much  superior  to  Calicut.  Jewsuf  both  the  bl.u:k  and 
white  eaates  are  numerous,  and  have  a synagogue  in 
Cochin,  almost  the  niilr  one  in  liKila.  Cochin  It  alMi 
the  tec  of  a Homan  Catholic  hUhup.  wtio*c  diocs'sc  in- 
ciiido*  Ceylon,  and  comprises  more  than  |fXl  churciie*. 
Here  in  lo03  Albuquerque  erected  the  first  fortrt  ss  mss. 
seued  by  the  Portugm*».o  in  India.  [ Utimilton't  E.  /. 
Goz..  i 424.  (3fi.;  Juntn.  ((f  the  Aunt.  &c..  It.  pp.  1 34.  Ac.) 

COClllN-CUIN.A,  a prov,  of  tJic  empire  of  Aiiam, 
which  tm*. 

COCKKUMOli'm,  a market-town  and  pari.  bor. 
of  F'ligUnd.  CO.  Cnmlwrland.  at  the  «-urtdiienc«  of  the 
Cocker  and  Derwent.  34  m.  S.W.  CarlUle.  and  12  m. 
N.E.  Whitehaten.  The  town  had,  in  |i'31.  4 In- 
hab.;  but  four  entire  township*  and  part  of  another 
have  been  added  to  the  pari,  bor,  which  hail,  in  1h3I. 
a pop.  of  6.2*i0.  “CcMkermoulh  has  but  few  houses  uf 
a better  sort,  and  little  si'ems  to  have  been  dune  to- 
wards its  imprmcment.  The  streets  arc  rwrrow  in 
many  places,  w itli  a w.mt  of  ffwit-pavcinent  every  where; 
and  tliough  the  lower  orders  of  people  seem  to  be 
better  off  than  in  many  other  towna  which  we  have 
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vUttod,  ret  there  ap|K!art,  gciiiTally,  to  tie  very  Hull- 
ut>out  the  ploce  tending  tu  imprurtniL-nt.'*  {&>un- 
dnry  RrpifrtA  There  are  bridge*  over  l>«»th  river* ; 
that  over  the  I)er»ent  being  270  ft.  long.  Though  uii* 
|i4vuU,  the  itreett  are  elean.  nnd  well  supplied  with  water. 
A castle  on  a hill  over  the  town,  built  shortly  after  theCoru 
qitevt,  was  taken  and  ra2r«l  by  the  |>arl.  furies  in  the  war  of 
l(rtl.  The  church  of  All  SahiU.erecti'd  in  the  time  of  Hd<  ' 
w.ird  III.,  was  rebuilt  in  1711.  and  enlarged  in  1n2A.  The  i 
Iiulepetideius.  Methodists,  and  Society  of  Friends,  have  | 
places  of  worship,  tthasafreegrammar.school.andsoroc  ' 
ahnshonsi's.  The  tnoot*hall,w  herrr  the  munlclftal  buslniws 
Ls  transactc'd.  was  lately  rebuilt  in  the  market-place ; 
there  is  also  a small  house  of  correction.  The  borough 
returned  *i  mera.  to  the  H.  of  C.  in  2d  Edw.ard  I.,  after 
which  the  privilege  was  not  exercised  till  ic>  Charles  I.. 
since  which  it  has  been  uninterruptedly  enjoyed.  Pre- 
vlouilv  to  the  Keform  Act,  the  franchise*  was  exclusively 
vested  in  the  holders  of  burgage  tenures  in  the  town  of 
Cockermouth.  'I'he  boundaries  of  the  |>arl.  bor.  wore 
then  extemhd  as  noticed  above,  liegislertd  electors  in 
lA37*<t^.2‘’7.  U isalso  apulling>nlacca(.elertions  for  mcm. 
for  the  W.  div.  of  the  co.  In  1839.  it  had  b flax  and  3 ! 
woollen  mills,  employing  together  222  liands ; with  tan-  | 
ncries.  and  some  trade  in  nat-maklng.  cotton  weav  log.  ftc.  j 
Them  are  several  corn-mills  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
collieries  at  Greysouthem  and  llroughton,  about  3 m.  ' 
distant.  Markets  are  held  on  Monday ; and  for  butcher's  I 
meat  and  vegetables  on  .Saturday. 

CODOGNO,  a town  of  Austrian  Italy,  dcleg.  I^odi, 
can.  dlttr.,  in  a fertile  territory,  between  Uiu  Po  and  I 
Adila,  lA  m.  S.  E.  Lodi.  Pop.  8,000.  It  has  broad 
streets  and  good  private  buildings,  some  handsome  ' 
churches,  serural  colleges  and  schools,  with  an  hospital,  I 
theatre,  barracks.  8(C.  It  is  a place  of  considerable  trade,  | 
especially  in  Parmesan  cheese,  and  has  some  silk  maim-  . 
focturca  Scar  this  town  the  Austrian  troops  were 
defeated,  In  1746,  by  the  Spaniards,  and  In  1790  by  tiic 
French.  { Ritmfwidi'i  Ot^lfrr.  Sat.  Emcyc.) 

COGGE.SH.ALL,  a town  and  par.  of  England,  co. 
Essex,  hund.  l^xden.  the  town  bclug  on  a hill  on  (he 
N.H.  bank  of  the  Blackwater,  10  m.  \V.  Colchester.  Area 
of  par.,  2,770  acres.  Pop.  of  do.  (1831).  3,227.  'llm  town  i 
is  ill-built : and  the  clothing  trade,  particularly  the  manit.  i 
facture  of  balsc,  formerly  carried  on,  has  almost  wholly 
disappeared  ; but  some  branches  of  the  silk  manufrirture 
have  Dwn  introduced  j and  a few  of  the  inhab.  are  en- 
gaged in  the  making  of  toys.  The  church,  a spacious  ‘ 
structure,  in  the  perpendicular  style,  has  a Urge  square 
tower.  Tho  river  is  tiere  crossed  by  an  wm  lent  bridge  of , 
three  arches.  It  has  an  endowed  school. three  unendowed  I 
almshouses : and  an  annuity  of  lAU/.  a rear,  payable  by 
Peinbruko  Hall,  Cambridp,  goes  to  uie  sunpurt  and 
education  of  tire  poor.  The  Cislertlan  monks  had  an 
abbey  here,  a portion  of  the  nuns  of  which  still  runialns. 

COGNAC,  a town  and  river  port  of  France,  dip. 
Chnrento,  c^.  arrond.,  on  the  navigable  river  Cba- 
rente,  22  m.  VV.  by  N.  Angouleino.  Pop.  S.K30.  It 
Is  ill-built,  and  contains  no  edidca  wortlty  of  notice, 
except  an  ancient  castle,  now  converted  into  ware- 
houses. The  brandy,  for  the  shipment  of  which  this 
town  is  so  celebraliHl.  and  which  is  everywhern  known 
hy  its  name,  is  made  from  a very  second^  white  wine,  | 
ddnui  iCagri’mtnt,  matt  trit-tpint^itr.  ICA.) 

The  branny  made  from  red  wine  Is  very  inferior.  In 
good  rears  wine  yields  about  I-Mh  part  of.  its  volume  of 
tatt-^’tie,  whereas  in  bad  years  it  does  not  yield  more  , 
than  from  )-9<h  to  t-llth  All  the  brandy  of  Cha- 

rente  Is  told  under  the  name  of  Cognac ; but  the  best 
qu^itles  are  produced  in  the  canton  of  that  name,  and  in 
(nose  of  niaiuac,  Jamac,  Kouillac,  Aigre,  and  KufTec.  , 
The  pork  belon^ng  to  the  castle  U an  agreeoiile  public  > 
promenade,  and  In  It  is  a bronse  statiu*  of  Frani'ls  I.,  | 
erected  on  the  spot  where  he  was  bom,  in  1494.  Three  i 
councils  have  been  held  In  Cognac.  | 

COIMBATOOR,  a British  pror.  of  8.  Iliudostan. ; 
presld.  Madras,  between  lat.  and  12*^  48'  N.,  and  . 

long.  76-’  &(/  and  78<^  UP  P...  having  N.  the  Mysore  dnra.,  | 
F..  the  provs.  Salem  and  Carnatic,  S.  the  Utter,  and  W. 
Cochin  and  Malabar:  area,  8,392  sq.  m.  Pop.  ( 1836-37)  ! 
8G7.9G4.  Generallyitiaaflat  open  country. with  amedium  i 
height  of  900  R.  above  the  sea ; Us  surfarc  gradually  as-  | 
cending  from  the  Cavery  on  tho  B.  U>  the  Ghauts  and 
Nellgherry  hills  on  its  W.  borders.  The  W.  Ghauts  rise 
iVom  l.AOO  to  2.000  ft.  above  the  Coimbatoor  pUin.  and 
have  in  one  iilace  a remarkable  opening  about  31  m.  iu 
length  called  tne  Palighautcherry  Pass,  prewmilng  a clear 
level  way  from  the  Halattar  to  the  Coromandel  coast. 
Next  to  the  Cavery,  the  principal  rivers  are  the  Bowany, 
Knyrl,  and  Amtierawatty,  all  which  run  more  or  less  E., 
and  join  ihe  Cavery  before  it  le.nvet  the  distr.  Cli- 
nisoe  on  the  whole  healthy  and  pleasant ; and  except  In 
that  part  facing  the  Palighautcherry  P.ns.  thi*  prnv.  is  ; 
protected  by  ti>e  Ghauts  from  the  vloleiicn  of  the  S.W.  | 
mon»<vHi.  There  are  some  marshi'S  in  the  S.  and  In  the  I 
vicinity  of  the  liiilt ; but  the  soil  in  general  i»  dry.  and  | 
well  aOapteil  for  tho  dry  grain  culture,  to  which  nearly  I 


ten  timet  as  much  land  Is  appropriated  ns  i»  occupied  by 
ttv//.  and  twenty  times  as  much  as  is  occupieil  W tntt, 
cultivation.  In  l-*3f>-37,  there  were  3.289.327  oi  res  of  liuid 
flt  for  ciiltlvatluii,  about  two-tliirds  of  whicli  were  under 
the  plough.  In  the  N.  rice  I*  the  chief  crop  ; cotton  t*r 
several  kinds  is  grown  In  considerable  quomlltei  both 
above  and  below  the  Ghauts,  and  almost  all  the  tobacco 
that  supplies  Malabar  ciunes  from  this  di.«(r.  There  are 
all<»grtner  about  579.700  acres  of  pasture  land  : cattle  aiul 
slieep  numerous.  The  Und  rev.,  collected  under  the  ryot- 
warry  system,  amounted  in  JKtt>-37  to  2,0844>13  rupee*. 
Chief  mineral  products  salt  and  nitre,  which  are  ocra- 
sionaliy  obulntd  from  certain  earths  impregnated  with 
muriates  and  nitrates  abundantly  scattered  throughout  the 
dlslr.  lu  M18,  an  aqua-marine  mine  was  opened  ami 
worked.  Weaving  is  the  only  art  that  has  attained 
any  perfection.  Some  of  the  towns  are  large  and  well 
built;  but.  excepting  In  these,  mud  r<»ttagcs  with  red 
tiled  or  thatched  roofs  are  almost  tlm  only  housiw.  The 
peasantryj  however,  are  contented,  and  enjoy  compara- 
tive comfort.  Pagodas  or  temple*  arc  ii«  nuinenms  ; 
and  excepting  that  of  Pcx>wra,  a little  W.  of  the  rap., 
which  contains  some  woU-carved  granite  figures,  they 
have  little  notoriety.  The  areas  in  front  of  most  of 
them  are  ornamented  with  gigantic  gremps  in  pottery 
covered  with  chunam  of  caparuoned  horses,  de{>hants, 
and  grotesque  figures.  Near  the  t lhauts  the  nx  is  adored, 
and  every  village  possesses  one  or  two  bulls,  to  whh'h 
weekly  or  monthly  worship  li  paid.  illomilUm.')  TIds 
pror.  became  subject  to  the  Mysore  rojatis  nearly  200 
years  ago.  and  to  tlie  British  iti  1799.  It  was  greatly  de- 

^10^(1^  by  an  epklrmlc  fever,  which  prev^led  Irtmi 
9toiHll.  {HamtlUm'tE  /.  6'ox.,  1. 431.  4.32.  ; Jtf<idras 
Almanack,  l<tS;  Part.  Hrportt,i(C.) 

CoiMBSTOox,  an  ini.  town  of  S.  Hindustan,  rap.  of 
the  above  distr.  and  seat  of  a collector  of  revenne  unJ«*r 
the  Madras  presid..  In  au  elevateil  situation  on  the  N. 
bank  of  one  of  the  alfluenls  of  the  Caverr,  90  m.  S.S.K. 
Mysore,  and  270  m.  S.W.  Madras  ; lat.  10^52'  N.,  long. 
77*'5i'  E.  It  Is  tolerably  well  built,  and  h.xs  a mottle 
erected  by  Tippoo,  who  sometimes  resldctl  here.  Tim 
water  Is  brarktsh,  and  2 m.  off  both  salt  ami  nitre  are 
procured  by  lixiviating  the  soil.  Five  m.  to  the  N Iti.n 
Is  smelted  from  black  sand.  Peowra,  not  far  distmtt, 
has  a temple  dedicated  to  Siva,  highly  ornamented 
with  Hindoo  figures,  but  destitute  of  elegance,  w hich  w.*ia 
spa’-ed  by  Tippoo  when  he  di*moliihi<d  m»»t  other  idol- 
atrous buildmga  In  17H3  and  1790  CuimbsUoor  was 
taken  by  the  British,  to  whom  It  has  permanently  be- 
longeil  Since  I?j9.  {Uamittcm't  K.  I.  Oax  , I.  433.) 

CUlMHU.-l.acityor  Portugal. prov.  Bcyra.rap.  distr., 
and  see  of  a bishop,  partly  on  a sleep  nwky  precipice,  and 
partly  on  a plain  contiguous  to  tlic  Muudego,  1 15  m. 
N.N.E.  Lisbon;  I*t.  41N  12^  30"  N.,  long.  B<>  26'  W. 
Pop.  in  IHJO,  according  to  Halbi,  15,210;  but  now  sup- 
posed to  be  about  2>^OU0.  It  was  fortified  at  a very  early 
period,  and  has  undergone  many  sieges.  The  ancient 
walls  and  towers  still  remain,  anil  form  its  only  defencs*. 

It  has  an  imposing  appearance  when  seen  at  a distance, 
the  summits  of  the  aJjolmng  lieights  being  cn>wnrd  with 
convents  and  public  buildings ; but  the  interior  of  iha 
town  hy  no  means  corresponds  with  the  exterior  view, 
the  streets  being  narrow,  steep,  crooked,  and  dirty.  The 
principal  public  building  is  tne  university,  the  only  on* 
in  Portugu,  transferred  thither  from  Lisbon  in  I30o.  It 
consists  of  IH  colleges,  and  is  dlvldcil  into  C Cocultics ; 
vis.  those  of  theology,  the  canon  law,  civil  law,  medicine, 
natural  philosophy,  and  mathematics.  It  has  also  at- 
tached to  it  grammar-schools,  with  si-huols  of  philosophy 
and  rhetoric,  ecclesiastical  and  civil  coHem  or  •eini- 
narles,  at>d  a ruyid  college  of  arts,  at  which  those  who 
intend  entering  at  tlie  university  complete  their  pre- 
liminary studies.  Difl^rimt  degrees  are  taken  in  the 
respective  faculties,  tli«  student  applying  himself  prin- 
cipally to  the  narticular  branch  must  coiinoctod  wltn  his 
intenoed  proh*sslnn,  which,  as  Lord  Caernarvon  sur- 
mises, Is  probably  an  improvement  upon  the  English 
lyslem  of  college  education,  where  tho  same  degree  is 
t^en  by  all.  without  reference  to  the  nature  of  their 
future  <KXupations.  {Portugal  and  Gcmda.X.A'l.)  Tho 
collection  of  subjects  of  natural  history  is  tol<rral>ly 
good,  the  observatory  complete,  and  the  instrumimU  in 
uerfect  order,  the  greater  part  having  been  miak*  in 
London  and  Paris.  {Ibid.)  The  present  system  of  nlu- 
cation  was  introduced  br  the  Marquis  Porabol,  in  1773 ; 
it  is.  however,  IndetKed,  for  various  improvements  in  llio 
course  of  study,  to  Kiigiishmen,  who  have  been  in- 
structors ; but,  with  all  tills.  It  Is  still  very  far  Iteldnd  ; 
and  many  Important  branches  of  knowledge  are  either 
not  taught  at  all,  or  are  taught  lu  the  worst  possible 
manner.  The  university  Is  extremely  well  endowcxl ; 
and  the  inferior  class  of  nobles  are  sumetiines  com- 
petitors for  the  vacant  chairs.  The  annual  ex|>cnse5  nf 
U>e  stiKlents  do  not  pxc«nI  W.  each,  any  excins  tteing 
defrayed  from  the  revenues  of  the  instiluiiou.  I'ho 
library  consists  of  three  large  saloons,  containing  a)>oet  ■* 
SO.UUUvols.,  but  they  arc  nearly  all  of  aorunt  date.  The 
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rultcge  of  Arti.  wliirh  formerly  helonwl  to  the  Jc»ult*. 
is  A remAfliablj'  hivnd»ome  bniUling.  I'ho  mnnnstrry  of 
S«utA  Crus.  All  ijorncnsR  Gothic  buttillng  in  the  Wur»t 
taite.  bcinii;;*  to  the  order  of  Atistu  inet,  who,  in  Aildl* 
tlon  to  numerous  ImimrtAnt  privilege*,  enjoy  the  right  of 
Appointing  their  prior  to  the  office  of  chancellor  of  the 
unlveritty.  The  monk*  are.  for  the  moit  part,  of  noble 
descetiC  and  polished  manners,  and  are  often  seen 
mounted  on  6ne  horcei  fplendidijr  caparisoned,  being 
forbidden  by  tiie  regulations  of  the  monastery  to  appear 
on  foot  beyond  Its  walls.  {Lord  Cnrmorvom.X.  43.)  On 
a bill  opposite  to  the  town  Is  the  superb  convent  and 
church  of  the  nuns  of  St.  Clara.  Besides  these  public 
buildings,  there  are  the  cathedral,  and  eight  churches, 
five  of  which  are  collegiate,  with  several  other  convents, 
hospitals,  Ac.  There  Is  a flne  stone  bridge  over  the 
Mondego,  whose  bed.  which  I*  progressively  rising.  Is 
nearly  dry  In  the  summer,  while  in  the  winter  it  becomes 
an  impetuous  torrent,  and  overSowi  the  surrounding 
country.  The  town  b well  supplied  with  water,  con* 
veyed  to  it  by  an  aqueduct.  Near  Coimbra,  on  the  S. 
lank  of  the  river,  it  the  Quinta  das  Lagrimas,  or  Villa 
of  Tears,  the  residence  of  the  beautlAil  Iflcs  de  Castro, 
whose  murder  forms  the  suliject  of  the  fine  episode  in 
the  third  book  of  the  Lusiad.  Karthenware  of  good 
quality  Is  produced  here,  with  woollen  and  linen  cloths, 
combs.  Ac. 

Coimbra  is  said  to  occupy  the  site  of  Conimhriro, 
founded  by  the  Homans  3oo  years  a.  c.  It  suffered 
severely  by  the  earthqitalie  of  17M,  and  was  a scone  of 
great  distress  in  IRIO,  when  the  Duke  of  Wellin^on 
retreated  on  the  lines  of  Torres  Vedros.  (^SUtkano;  txfrd 
i'rrrmarpon's  Portnga/  and  Gaiicia  ; Bathi,  Kssai  Statist 
tiquf  Hur  le  Portugw^  ii.  37  , 201.) 

COLABBA.  an  island  on  the  MalabAr  or  W.  coast  of 
ilindostan  immcxllately  S.  the  Island  of  Bombay,  with 
which  it  is  connected  by  a causeway,  and  on  which  a fine 
lighthouse  and  cantuuments  for  the  British  troops  Itavc 
bmn  erecCfd.  {Stf  Bomoay.) 

COI.APOOR,  a small  rajahshlpof  Uindostan,  prov. 
Bejnpoor,  partly  above  and  partly  below  the  W.  Ghauts, 
including  tne  towns  of  CoUpoor.  Pamellah.  Mulcapoor, 
and  Culgnng.  The  rgjah  U descended  from  the  eldest 
branch  of  the  bznllr  of  Sevajee,  the  founder  of  the  Mah* 
ratUimnpire.  He  rormerly  possessed  Mol  van,  and  some 
other  ports  on  the  Malabar  coast : but  his  subjects  being 
notorious  for  piracy,  the  British  compelled  him  to  cede 
these  places  In  IN|2;  and  In  1S29  assumed  the  govern* 
tnent  of  the  country. 

Coisrooa.  an  inf.  town  of  Hlndostan,  cap.  of  the  pre- 
cniing  distr.,  in  a valley  surrounded  on  three  sides  by 
hill*:  12.1  m.  S.S.K.  Poonah;  lat.  IG‘^  19'  S.. long. 2IP 
H.  It  has  adudcl , but  its  chief  protection  is  In  two  hill 
forts  in  the  vicinity : the  town  is  neatly  built,  and  con- 
tains some  lofty  trees,  gardens, and  gooo  tanks,  {HamiL 
ton's  E.  I.  Goz..  i.434-ar>.) 

COLHKRG,  a fortified  tea-port  town  of  the  Prussian 
dominions,  rcg.  Cotlln  in  Pomerania,  on  the  Persante, 
nc,*ir  where  it  falls  into  the  Baltic,  lat.  7'  N.,  long. 

| V>  37'  15"  K.  Pop.  7,320.  IMnclpal  public  buildings, 
catbeilral,  town-house,  ami  the  aqueduct  for  supplying 
the  tow  n with  water.  There  is  In  the  ancient  ducal  castle 
a foimdatlou  for  the  daughters  of  nobles  and  burgesses. 
It  has  a gymnasium,  a house  of  correction.  Ac.,  ana  some 
manufactures  ; but  its  salmon  and  lamprey  dsherles,  and 
Its  shipping,  are  the  principal  sources  of  its  wealth. 
There  are  salt  springs  in  the  vidnity ; but,  ow  Ing  to  the 
want  of  uvtJ  anti  Umber,  they  are  of  comparatively  lltUc 

U*C- 

COLCHESTRR.  a pari,  bor.  and  river  port  of  Rog- 
lantl.  CO.  Fstex.  dfv.  ('olchestcr.  hund.  Le>'den,on  the  de- 
clivity of  a hill  rising  from  the  Colne,  which  rut*  off  a 
small  suburb:  50  m.  N.E.  by  E.  London.  Pop.  of  town 
and  liltrrUcB,  IH21.  U.0I6  ; flQI,  16,167.  It  Is  well  built, 
h-aa  sevcr.il  good  streets,  is  paved,  lighted  with  gas,  and 
n leniMtciy  supplied  with  water.  Great  improvements  in 
the  Interior  or  the  town  have  recently  been  effected,  and 
are  still  going  on ; but  the  only  important  extension  that 
has  taken  place  within  the  last  twenty  years.  Is  along  the 
London-ruad,  where  many  valuable  dKacbed  retidruces 
have  been  built,  and  are  now  being  erected.  There  are 
S bridges  over  the  river.  A part  of  the  remains  of  the 
anrieiu  castle,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Kdward  the 
Elder.  Is  occasionally  used  as  a prison.  There  are  8 
p.irish  churches  : St.  Peter’s,  built  previously  to  the  Con- 
qm‘*t,  has  been  modernised  and  enlarged:  St.  James's 
dates  previously  to  Fdward  II.,  and  Is  a handsome  struc- 
ture , St.  I.ennard'*  is  also  large  and  convenient ; besides 
tIuMe,  thercarc  a French  and  a Dutch  Protestant  church, 
and  7 diksenting  chis)«cls.  The  remains  of  the  church  of 
St.  Rotolpb's  priory,  founded  in  the  early  part  of  the  12th 
century,  arc  sidd  to  afford  some  of  the  finest  specimens 
of  .S'omuui  architecture  in  the  kingdom. 

Colchcvter  has  a free  grammar  school,  founded  in  the 
26th  of  Flisabeth,  with  one  scholarship  in  St.  John's 
college.  Cambridge,  annexed  to  it ; 2 others,  lu  the  same 
college,  revert  to  this  school  ou  failure  of  applicants  of  the 
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snmnme  of  Gllliert  (that  of  founder)  or  Torbfngton  ; and 
i fiuimhxl  in  Pombroktr  college,  Cambridge,  on  tniliire  of 
any  boy*  being  sent  from  the  Ipswich  grammar  school ; 
the  present  revenue  Is  1 17/.  a ye-ar ; It  educates  from  30 
to  40  scholars : 2 charity  schools,  founded  in  1708,  have 
been  joined  to  the  national  school,  in  which  about  400 
boys  ore  educated,  of  whom  H8  are  clothed  by  the 
charity:  a Lancastrian  school,  and  an  endowed  uhool 
founded  in  1816,  for  children  of  Quakers,  with  a liltrary 
attached  to  it.  The  principal  charitable  insUtutlous  arc, 
on  hospital,  founded  by  James  1.;  several  almshouses; 
and  the  Kssex  and  Colchester  Hospital, built  In  1820.  .A 
commodious  theatre  was  erected  in  1812;  and  there  are 
literary  and  philosophical,  medical,  botanical,  and  mu- 
sical societies,  all  in  a flourishing  state.  Market-ilays, 
Wednesdays  and  Saturdays : the  latter  a large  corn  mar- 
ket ; but  general  provisions  are  on  sale  dally  in  the  large 
and  commodious  market-place.  There  arc  large  annual 
cattle  fairs  on  the  .Uh  and  6lh  of  July.  23d  and  24ih  uf  the 
same  month,  and  20th  Oct.  and  8 foilowing  days. 

Colchester  Is  a bonding  poit,  but  the  foreign  imports 
are  comparatively  insignllicant : they  consist  chletly  of 
wine,  oil-cake  from  Hollaod,  and  timber  from  the  Raliir. 
The  trade  coastwise  is  more  extensive,  the  irapoits 
being  chiefly  colonial  produce,  and  home  manufactures, 
from  London;  with  coals,  Ac.  ftom  the  northern  counties: 
the  exports,  com  and  molt.  The  river  Is  navigable  for 
vessels  of  150  tons  to  "The  Hythe,"  a little  below  tne  low  ti, 
where  there  Is  a custom-house  and  commodious  quay, 
large  warehouses,  and  bonding,  rool,  and  limber  yards ; 
larTCr  vessels  (chiefly  colliers)  discharge  at  Wlvcnhoc, 
•till  lower  down.  Into  lighters.  There  are  between  50 
and  fiO  vessels,  of  various  sizes. belonging  to  the  port; 
but  besides  these,  a considerable  number  sail  from  the 
port  that  belong  to  the  various  smaller  places  lower  down 
the  Colne,  which  makes  (he  shli>pnig  of  Colchester 
appear  greater  than  it  really  is.  The  oyitt-r  fishery  of 
the  river  has  been  long  cerebrated,  and  was  granted  to 
the  burgesses  by  Hicho^  I. ; it  employs  a considerable 
number  of  the  iiioab.,  and  numerous  small  craft  between 
the  port  and  London.  I here  Is  a large  distillery  at 
Hythe.  ranking  the  fourth  In  the  kingdom ; a silk  manu- 
factory in  the  town,  establishi-d  a few  years  since,  em- 
ploys between  3(M)  and  4<>0  h.'inds,  chiefly  females.  The 
weaving  of  balse  (introduced  br  (he  Flemings  In  the 
reign  of  F.lisobeth)  used  formerly  to  be  carriei)  on  to 
some  extent,  but  has  wholly  ceased.  At  present,  thu 

Espericyof  the  town  mainly  def>ends  on  Us  retail  trade, 
whkb  an  extrusive  agricultural  district  is  supplkxi. 
ring  the  last  war  a large  military  eitabUshnu'iii  was 
stationed  here,  (he  withdrawal  of  which  caused  some 
deterioration,  but  at  present  it  Is  thriving.  Coder  the 
Municipal  Act  its  boundaries  are  contract^  to  an  area 
of  about  2,000  acres  immediately  round  thu  town  ; and 
U Is  divided  into  2 wards,  ana  governed  by  a mayor, 
6 aldermen,  and  18  counsellors. 

Colchester  h-xs  (with  some  Interruptions)  returned  2 
mem.  to  the  II.  of  C.  from  the  23d  of  Kdward  I.  I’re- 
viouslr  to  the  Reform  Act  the  right  of  election  was 
vested  in  the  free  burgesses  noi  receiving  alms.  'J  lin 
pari.  bor.  (co*extensire  with  the  anclrni  libtYtit's)  ex- 
tends over  a space  of  11,770  acres,  divided  by  tbe  Coir.o 
into  two  nearly  equal  ports.  Number  of  houses  wurih 
10/.  and  upwards,  In  1831,  1,200;  registered  elector*, 
I837-3H,  1,176.  The  different  parishes  form  a poor 
union,  the  average  expenditure  of  which  is  I0,15*V. ; 
oun.  Tol.  of  real  prop,  in  1815,  42,137/. 

Colchester  has  claims  to  high  antiquity,  and  Is  sup* 
nosed  by  some  to  have  been  the  Camuiodunum  of  the 
: Roman  period,  though  this  has  Imx-d  dispuud ; there  Is. 
however,  no  place  in  the  kirgdom  w here  mure  numerous 
Rorooo  remains  have  been  discoverixl.  It  had  many 
raonaitic  institutions  previously  to  the  Relormatinn  : of 
these,  St  John’s  Abbey,  of  which  the  iiolilu  g.itew  ay  is 
the  sole  ruUc,  was  thu  cnief. 

Colchester  was  miule  the  scot  of  a luffVitgan  bishop  in 
the  26th  Henry  V ill.  There  were  2 coniecr^ioni  «>nly, 
the  first  in  1536.  the  other  in  159‘ii  on  the  dcalh  n(  (he 
last  diocesan,  in  1607,  no  suecestor  was  nominated.  In 
1648  the  town  was  held  by  insurrcctiouarv  royalists,  and 
endured  a siege,  by  Fairiax,  of  II  weeks,  wKeu  it  was 
starved  Into  surrender,  and  the  leaders  hung:  half  the 
fine  subsequently  levied  appears  to  have  been  paid  by 
Dutch  refugees,  who  had  escaped  from  the  Duke  of 
Alva’s  persecution.  It  gives  tlie  (itlo  of  baron  to  the 
Abbot  family.  {Hist,  and  Descrip.  qf  CotchitU-r,  2 vols. 
8vo.  Colchester  ; H right's  Hist.  Kssrs.  i. ; A Trur  Eirtii- 
turn  Siene  t\f  Voic^cstcr.  Hvo.  17W. ; lUp.  q/  Mtsnicipat 
as»d  Boundaru  Cummissionrrs.) 

COLDSTREAM,  one  of  the  border  towns  of  Scot- 
land, CO.  Berwick,  on  the  Tweed.  |4  m.  S.W.  B<-rwlck- 
upon-Tweed.  Pop.  2.020.  Formerly  the  eommunicattnu 
between  Rnglaiid  and  Scotland  was  here  effected  liy  a ford, 
by  which  Kdw.  1.  entered  the  latter  with  a powerful  anny 
in  I2[ai ; and  it  r<mtiniied  «■  be  the  chief  passage  for  thu 
Si-ottish  and  KugliAh  armies  till  the  union  of  the  crown 
in  1603.  U was  by  (his  ford,  also,  that  the  CoieuanUrs 
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entered  Rnfttend  In  I MO.  A bridire  of  fire  archM  now 
tpauf  the  rtrer,  furtnioit  one  of  the  Brratett  thnrouKh* 
(Aret  between  the  two  klnffdoms.  It  la  irrcgxilarly  Imilt, 
and  quite  Scotch  in  its  appeHrance,  and  In  even  other  re- 
•pect,  thmifh  In  the  knmedUte  vicinitj  or  England. 
There  are  no  fewer  than  3'i  inna  in  the  town  t It  baa 
a weekly  com.market,  and  a tnonthlj  aheep  and  cattle 
market,  both  of  conalderable  importance.  A conahlerable 
number  of  the  mhab.  are  suppoUd  to  tWpend  prindpally 
on  the  amuggling  of  Scotch  whivkjr  into  England  ; the 
difference  of  duty  in  favour  of  .Scotland  being  3t.  HJ. 
per  gallon.  Poaching,  both  of  game  and  aalmon  In  the 
river,  la  rerr  common.  The  Tweed  liahery  at  t'old. 
atream  leti  lor  loof.  a rear.  There  la  a par.  church  and 
I Freihyterian  diaaemftig  chapeia.  3 subacription  libra- 
ries, anil  four  frlciullr  aorirtiea.'  The  mcana  of  education 
are  good.  General  Monck  rctided  at  (.'oldatream  In 
IG-'i^iO,  prevlouaty  to  his  going  to  England  and  effect. 
lug  (he  Restoration.  During  his  stay  here,  he  raised 
a liorie  regiment,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  the 
'*  t'nliistrcaui  Guards.”  wh^h  name  the  regiment  still 
ret.imt.  This  town  enjoys  a share  of  that  matrimonial 
trade  for  wliieh  Gretna  Green  has  l>een  so  long  famous. 

('OI,KR.\  INK.  amarit.  town  anil  pari.  bnr.  of  Ireland, 
proT.  Ulster,  CO.  l.ondonderry.  on  the  I.owcr  Banu.  4 m. 
irom  its  mouth,  and  47  m.  N-S.W.  Belfast.  Pop.,  iN'il, 
: In  1H3I,  5,75'i.  Pop.  of  |>ar.  in  |m34,  6.143,  of  whom 
I .ill  were  of  the  cstah,  rnurch,  Prot.  diss.,  and  877 
lium.  Cath.  It  was  built  ami  fortified  bt'  the  Irish  Society 
of  I,ondnn.  to  whom  the  district  was  granted  by  James  I., 
In  1613.  The  town  consists  of  a square,  called  the  Dia* 
mond,  a main  street,  and  sereral  others,  in  which  are 
many  well-built  hous4*a  A wniMlen  bridge,  ccNtstnu'ted 
In  1716,  and  renuraled  In  1713.  connects  it  with  the 
sulmrb  of  Killnwen  or  Waterside,  on  the  W.  bank  of  the 
Bann.  The  par.  church  is  a large  plain  building.  The 
Horn.  Gath.  chA|iel,  an  elegant  structure.  Is  in  Killowen. 
The  other  places  of  worship  are,  two  for  prrsbytrri.-uii, 
and  one  earn  for  Methodists,  lndr|>endents,  aiul  Si'ccders. 
**  The  town  is  Improving  and  increasing ; house  r«>nl  is 
not  high,  but  very  steady.  Vi-stels  of  TtiO  tons  may  come 
up  close  to  the  bridge,  and  discharge  (heir  r.nrgocs  at  the 
quav.  Trade  is  considerably  improved,  owing,  it  U sold, 
to  ine  tm^oremeiit  of  the  harbour  at  Port  Bush.  (.See 
Itriov.)  The  tnatiufactures  in  the  town  aiKl  immnliate 
neighbourhood  are  trilling  ; a few  pa|>er.mllU  and  s^ime 
small  tanneries.  ITie  tenures  of  houM*s  are  leases  of 
lives,  renewable  for  ever,  paying  a septennial  due  of  one 
year’s  rtmt,  but  nothing  at  the  t^l  of  a life,  and  leases  oi 
61  years.  Originally  there  were  walls  surrmmding  the 
town,  but  these  are  obliti-rated.*'  (/Pmru/aru  Itrport.) 

It  has  an  endowed  school  imilt  by  the  Irish  Society;  a 
town-hall,  in  w hich  the  municl|tal  business  Is  transacted ; 
and  apartments  are  prorld***!  for  a library,  a news-room, 
and  savings'  bank,  will)  a dtsfiensarT,  loan  fund,  and  a 
inensUi'ily  association.  Tlie  corpnrathm.  under  a charter 
of  James  1.,  in  lfd3,  cnnslits  of  a mayor.  12  aldermen,  ‘«4 
burgesses,  and  an  unlimited  number  of  freemen  ; its  ju- 
risdiction extends  over  the  town  and  liberties,  the  limits 
of  which  were  fixed  by  (be  charter  at  3 m.  in  every  di- 
rection from  the  centre  of  the  town.  The  corpontlon 
returned  3 mems.  to  the  Irish  H.  of  C.  until  the  Un^, 
since  which  it  has  sent  1 mem.  to  the  Imperial  IL  ofU. 

The  Boundary  Act  has  prescribed  a new  limit  for  the 
pari,  bor.,  including  the  town  land  called  Coleraine,  and 
Buburtia  on  the  H.  side  of  tiie  river,  and  about  an  equal 
space  on  the  W.  side.  Regiitered  elertori  (ik2i-39.)  219. 
The  corporation  holds  a court  of  record  for  pleas  to  anv 
amount,  (ieneral  sessions  for  the  co.  are  h«d  In  April 
and  Oct.  t petty  sesskmi  on  alternate  Thursdays. 

Duty  was  pa^d,  in  IN3C,  on  5,‘il  J bushels  of  malt,  and 
96,137  gallons  of  whisky.  There  are  numerous  bleach- 
greens  In  the  neighbourhood.  The  salmon  and  rcl 
nsheriei  on  the  llann,  in  the  vldaity  of  the  town,  are 
very  valualde.  The  funner  is  let  at  7^W.  a j^cer,  and  its 
produce,  which  amounted  .in  |K.y6,  to  73  tons,  is  sent, 
parked  in  Ice.  to  Liverpool.  The  cel-Sshery  lets  for 
about  l,20(V.  a year.  The  principal  trade  Is  In  the 
export  of  corn  and  meal,  provisions,  Including  pork, 
linens  of  a Qne  kind,  callcxl  “ Culeralties.”  Ac.  The  total 
value  of  the  exports,  in  IH.16.  was  estimated  at  ]nA.fiH.V. 
The  gross  ruslums*  revenue.  In  ls37.  amounted  to  5.7H.V. 
The  post-oflice  revenue.  In  1»»30,  was  l.2fi3/„  and  In  IH36, 
1,4-M/.  Branches  of  the  Provincial,  Btdfast.  Northern, 
and  Agricultural  Banks,  were  opened  in  lH'i7.  IKM,  and 
|H36.  The  trade  of  the  town  was  much  imiwdod  by  the 
bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  which  ha<l  Imt  9 fl.  water 
over  it  at  springs,  and  «S  at  neaps ; but  this  defect  has 
ijwn,  in  a great  degree,  obviated  bv  the  formation  of  a 
harbour,  alrc.-wl)'  olliidesl  to,  at  Port  r{ush,  4 m.  N E.  fVoin 
the  mouth  of  the  Bann,  In  which  r(>sscls  drawing  17  R. 
water  may  anchor,  ladng  theltrtesl  by  a projecting  rock 
from  the  swell  of  the  ocean.  The  outlay  im  this  hariwair 
has  aintnintrd,  in  all.  to  alioul  13.lMgif. ; and  it  i>ow  affords 
great  facilities  to  the  tmde  of  Culeralne,  and  of  the  dis* 
irlct.  (See  HoMntiitrj/  Htfvrt,  Hailtrny  Jirport,  ifc.) 

COLBSIllLL,  a town  and  par.  of  England,  co.  War- 
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wick,  Birmingham  div.,  huml.  llemliimham.  Area  uf 
par.,  6,200  acres.  Pop.  l>C'*3.  'l^e  town  derives 

Its  name  fyum  its  being  situaied  on  a hill,  near  the  Cole. 

7 m.  E.  Birmingham.  It  has  a handsome  (kithic  chiurch 
with  a luRy  spire,  several  good  bouses,  and  a school  sup- 
ported out  of  lands  purcha^  by  tbu  inhab.  after  the  dlL 
solution  of  thu  monasteries. 

COLLUMPTON,  a town  and  par.  of  England,  co. 
Devon,  hund.  Ilayridge,  I'i  m.  N.K.  Exeter.  Area  of 
par.,  .3,790  acres.  Pop..  IM'ii,  3,410;  I>i3l.  3,ft|3.  The 
town  Is  situated  in  an  extensive  vole  beside  the  Culm,  a 
tributary  of  the  Exe,  and  consists  of  one  large  itrivt. 
along  the  road  from  Kxctrr  to  Bath,  and  of  several 
smaller  tlr<<etB  diverging  from  it  on  either  side ; many 
of  the  houses  are  ancient,  and  Kime  of  thorn  favtuiraWo 
specimens  of  their  day.  The  church.  origiiioPy  coi- 
Irgiote.  is  a s^iocious  structure,  in  the  later  pointeu  style, 
w ith  a lofty  and  highly  ornamented  tower,  ami  a b«*au. 
tiful  chapel  attached.  There  are  7 disM.nUiiig  chapels  ; 
a nationaJ  school,  in  which  above  300  boys  and  girls  are 
educated;  with  other  schools,  and  several  exletisivo 
charities.  Market.  .Saturdays;  fairs,  first  Wedm-«lays 
In  May  andNov., fur  rattle  aiHldoth.  There  IsawiHiiU-ii 
mill ; and  the  manufacture  of  narrow  w<Killen  cloths  .iikI 
serges  employs  a considerable  |>ortion  of  the  p«n>-,  Ihouglt 
the  bitftinoss  be  much  declini-d.  There  is  also,  in  the 
immetiiAte  virliilty.  a |iniH-r.mili,  3 large  dour-niilU,  and 
4 tan.yards.  A monthly  scsiiuu  for  the  district  is  held 
in  the  town. 

('t)LM.AR  (an.  Colnmbari/t,  or  CWMari'o),  a rlty  of 
France,  di'p.  Haute  Khin.nf  which  it  is  the  r.*in..  in  a 
fertile  tdain.  on  the  bunks  of  two  tributariM  of  the  111. 
3<iui.  N.N.K.  StrosIxKirg.  and  'i3-t  m.  E.S.E.  Paris; 
l.vl.  48^4'  41"  N.,  long. 'T'5  33' 3f»"  E.  Pop.  {ft.  com.) 
I3.N>7.  It  was  fortitled  prcsiuusly  to  1673,  when  Ia>iiia 
XI V. destroy (xl  ils defences, and unTuxI  it  tuihedomimona 
of  the  French  crown ; it  is  now  surroundc<l  only  l»y 
boulcrart/t.  planted  with  trees  .vnd  serving  for  public 
walks.  It  is  toirr.vhly  w ell  built,  hut  contains  few  public 
ftllfices  deserving  of  notice.  The  prlnripol  are  the  cathe- 
dral, built  in  I3>^,  the  theatre,  and  prison.  The  other 
public  biiiUUncs  and  establisimienis  are.  the  hall  of 
justice,  rity-haii,  prefecture,  college,  with  a pul  11c  library 
containing  (//uguj  fiO.MiO  vuls.  .nnd  several  jMilntings  by 
Allwrt  Purer  and  others;  the  deaf  and  thimb  asylum, 
civil  and  mlltury  hospitals,  church  of  the  Dominican 
convent,  now  actiiii-hall, Protestant  church, and  iniiMnmj. 
containing,  amongst  other  curiosities,  a reniarkati'.o 
avrnlltc.  which  dewendrd  near  EnsislK-im  in  Iticj,  u^d 
oh^nally  weiglird  3*i0  French  pounds. 

Oulmar  is  environed  hy  pleasant  walks,  gardens,  and 
countn*  houses  ; and  |K>vscsi>es  an  orangery  ami  dc|>art. 
nimtaf  nursery  groumls.  Il  is  the  »i-,-\t  uf  a royal  court, 
and  of  trlbutmis  uf  primary  jurisdiction  and  coinmrrrt'. 
It  has  imiiK-rous  Tnanufaciures  of  cotton  stutR  ami 
printed  gotxis,  a large  cotton  and  silk  riband  factory. 
Iiesides  others  of  cutlery,  |>ai>er,  brushes,  combs,  Irnthrr, 
Acc.;  and  on  extensive  trade  in  iron,  spires,  drugs,  and 
wine,  which,  with  its  monufacturi'd  gotKis,  it  exjiortt 
largely  to  Switzerland.  The  t'o/Km/uiriVi  of  (he  Kuoinns 
Is  iM'lierrd  to  have  replaced  the  more  anrii*iit  ArMcntM. 
arm.  This  town  was  several  times  destroyed  by  th« 
barbarians,  and  in  after  times  suffered  greatly  during  the 
wars  between  the  houses  of  Hapsburg  and  Nassau.  I'lie 
Swedes  look  it  In  1633.  {Hugo,  Uaui-Hkiu,Ajc.i  Dtct» 
du  Commerce.) 

COLMENAR  DE  ORFJA.  a town  of  Spain,  prov, 
Toledo,  13  m.  E N-E.  Aranjues.  Pop.  6,40i).  It  ciwi- 
tains  a line  church, two  eouvents  am!  two  hospitals  ; and 
is  finely  situated  in  a plain  productive  of  w Ine.  oil.  and 
fruit.  Il  has  maimfarlures  of  woollens,  (xHtery,  and 
Spanish  rush:  and  inill-stmies,  and  fine  white  stone  for 
building,  arc  found  in  (he  vicinity. 

(JOLNK.  a market  town  and  chnpclrr  of  England. 
CO.  Lancaster,  hund.  Blackburn,  ]>ar.  Wfialley.  on  the 
Colne,  an  affluent  of  the  Colder,  36  ni.  >i.  Man- 
chester, lA  m.  N.K.  Blaekbum.  and  9 m.  E.  CIU 
theroe.  Area  of  chajK-lry,  S,05U  acres.  P«qi.  (IS3I) 
7,374;  (1A31)  This  Is  a nlik-e  of  great  anti- 

QUity  ; hut  antlauarles  are  undertued  whether  it  be  the 
CAumto  of  the  Homans,  or  the  Culmc  of  the  S.vxoiis. 
M.'uiy  Homan  coins  havelw>m  found  here;  and  Castor 
Ciiff,  about  I m.  distant,  retains  evident  tratH-s  of  a mili- 
tary st^hm.  having  a regular  quadrangulai  rampart, 
surmtinded  by  a fosse.  The  town  is  siluatt'd  on  an  emi- 
nence. on  a tongue  of  land  formed  by  the  river  and  the 
lax-d*  and  Llver|*ool  nmal.  which  (nv«m’s  through  a tun- 
nel about  I m.frum  Ihn  place,  and  Is  surrmntdiHl  by  tlic 
fine  grazing  dUtr.  of  Craven.  It  Is  a brl-k  sec«>tH^-rate 
town,  an<l  hasof  iate  yp.xr«  lieen  gre.itly  improved.  It  ia 
well  suppHrrl  with  water  by  phies  fr«tm  Floss  spring, 
3 in.  K.  The  ponH'lilal  cha|K‘l  of  St.  Bartholoniew,  su|w 
nosed  to  b<*  cih'vuI  w iili  the  reign  of  lieu.  I.,  but  repaired 
In  that  of  Hen.  VIM.,  and  more  recently  In  Ihijs.  i* 
^ulrorally  said  to  Ik*  a •*  spacious  and  decent  building.” 
Til*  MetlKKlists,  Bapli^ls.  lndr|triMleii(s.  and  Inghom- 
iles,  have  places  of  wurshi|>.  A gallery  in  the  first  iianuM 
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of  lhe»e  g*»c  way  in  1777,  from  the  preMttro  of  th« 
crowd  a»»cmbleU  to  henr  John  Wo*!py.  the  founder  of 
the  eodi>ty,  nreach  on  iU  opcmlng;  but  though  numy 
were  injurc<l  by  tlie  Mcidoiit.  no  livet  were  lott.  A frev 
grammar-*chu<)l,  rebuilt  in  by  •ubftcriptlon,  on  the 
site  of  one  more  aJiclriit,od»ic*te*6  boy* : Arrhbi*hop  Til- 
toUon  WAf  a pupil  In  It.  The  co.  mafittrate*  hold  *eulon« 
here,  and  a conitablc  for  the  gov.  of  the  place  U choftcn 
annually  by  thn  rate.payer*.  The  loni  of  the  manor 
hold*  a c«)urt  baron,  and  court*  leet  or  halmute  are  held 
In  May  and  Oct.  ThU  la  one  of  th.?  mo»t  ancient  *eata 
of  the  woollen  manufacture : a fiiillng'mUl  cxUteil  In  1311, 
and  about  the  aame  periotl  a c*wil-mtnt'  wa*  worked  In  the 
ricinlty.  In  addltlriu  to  the  woollen  fabric*.  »hallnon«. 
calantanroe*.  and  tamrair*'  were  ma«le  In  contUlorable 
quantitie*  ; and  a niece-hall,  on  the  principle  of  thow  at 
Bradford  and  llallMX.  wa*  erected  In  177A.  It  It  a tub- 
•tantlal  ttone  building,  containing  2 mnms,€>ach  li!*in.by 
42  ft.  The  upper  r«Mim  ha*  U*en  u<ed  for  neatly  40  year* 
for  the  tale  of  woollens  during  the  fairs,  ami,  owing  to  the 
decline  of  the  worsted  trade,  the  whole  building  is  now 
thrown  open  for  the  sale  of  general  merchaiuUte  on  the 
same  occasion*.  The  cotton  trade  having  been  intro- 
duced toward*  tlie  close  of  last  century,  has  nr.vly 
•ujter*ed»Hi  the  woollen  trade,  and  the  pop.  is  now 
nrlncip;dly  employed  In  manufarturing  cotton  good* 
for  the  Manchester  market.  The  spinning  power  Is 
chiedy  water  supplied  In  alHindattro  from  the  streams, 
steam-engines  bring  used  to  obviate  their  occasional  I 
failure.  The  first  imwer-Ioom  was  Introduced  Into  the  I 
dUtr.  in  1^2.  In  lH.*i5  thcru  were  11  steam-engines  In 
the  illstr.,  7 f'W  spinning  cotton,  I for  power-likomi,  and 
8 fur  collieries.  The  canal  already  noticed  atfords  a 
ready  motle  of  convey.ance  for  the  coal,  slate,  lime,  and 
atone  raided  here.  Market*  on  Wwlnesday  : fairs.  March 
7..  M.-sy  13.  and  lA,  f>ct.  ll,,  Dec-  21. ; also  a fair  cm  the 
last  Wednesday  of  the  month  fur  cattle  and  cloth. 
(fla/nr’M  LaMra/Airf.  Ac.) 

Ct>LO(fNK,  or  an  ancient  and  celebrated 

city  of  Prussia,  fonnrrly  the  cap.  of  the  electorate  of  the 
same  name,  and  now  of  the  Itliine  pro?.,  and  of  a rrg 
and  circ.  of  the  same,  on  the  left  liink  of  the  Tlhlurj 
Ial-60wM»2r'  N.,long.G*.VV  l-V*  K.  Pop.  (1H37)  Mi.lTy. 
having  Increased  about  a third  in  the  course  of  the 
present  esmtury.  It  I*  connected  hy  a bridge  of  bo.at* 
with  (he  town  of  Dnitt.  on  the  oj>poslte  side  of  the 
river;  is  built  in  the  form  of  a crescent,  close  to  the 
Wilier;  and  U strongly  fortirted.  The  w.-klU  hare  a 
number  of  towers  d /a  Afim/n/  mbert,  and  form  a circuit 
of  nearly  7 m. ; but  a part  of  the  included  s)eice  Is  laid 
out  in  promenaales,  gardims,  Ac-  Hut  though  finely 
situated  on  the  Itanks  of  a noble  river  on  a slightly  elc- 
raft'd  groiimt,  Cologne  has  many  wuikI  houses,  and  is 
pruvcru'aJly  ill-lmill  and  filthy.  The  best  of  il*  streets 
are  Inferior  to  Toolcy  Street,  In  London,  or  to  the  t'ow- 
gate,  of  Kdinburgh.  (Jreat  antiquity,  no  Iroprorcment, 
and  confinement  within  walls,  hare  made  It  what  It  is. 
“ Stagnating  pools,  suiBcieut  to  produce  a dlrcfiil  pesti- 
lence, lie  unhcetleil  In  every  ihorouk-hfarc  benenin  the 
strong  slare  of  the  summer  sun.  The  quay,  instead  of 
being  disiMised  for  wharfs  and  warchouM'S,  Is  a strip  of 
road  outside  (he  lofty  walls,  and  destitute  of  any  accom- 
mmlatlon  for  traffic ; the  whole  physical  condition  of  the 
place  is.  in  short,  disgraceful.’*  {^Ckamtxrt's  tioUand, 
tfc.  p.  49.)  Wo  are  surprised  that  the  Prus-'i.m  govem- 
nieut  does  not  interfere  to  introduce  a better  state 
of  things ; a little  vigormis  exertion  on  its  part  would 
serve  to  clean  this  Augean  stable.  But  nolwithstamling 
its  filth,  t'ologne  has  In  it  much  to  Interest  the  traveller. 
The  cathedral  nr  minster  of  St.  Peter,  a vast  and 
liupuxiiig  but  Incomplete  Gothic  edifice,  was  begun 
about  the  year  124S.  It  Is  about  400  ft.  in  length,  and 
the  choir  rises  to  the  height  of  11)0  ft. : it  is  now  l)eing 
repaired  and  renovated  at  the  expense  of  the  king  of 
Prussia.  The  church  of  St.  Mary  is  rrmarkahie  f»r  Us 
antiquity,  arwl  that  of  .St.  Peter  fur  the  famous  altar- 
piece  punted  by  Itulsens.  Several  of  the  other  churches 
arc  also  Interesting,  particularly  that  of  St.  Gerenn. 
The  town-house  is  a tine  old  building.  The  hall  for 
the  court*  of  justice  was  erected  In  In  the  arsenal 

are  preserved  many  curious  specimen*  of  ancient 
armour.  Cologne  is  the  seat  of  an  archbishopric,  of  the 
provincial  authorities,  and  of  the  courts  of  appeal  for  the 
province.  Its  university,  estaldlshed  in  I3hH,  »as  sup- 
pressed during  the  ovxujKttion  of  the  country  by  the 
Vrench.  Hut  at  present  the  city  ha*  two  gymnaslmni 
or  Colleges  — one  for  Cntholics.  to  which  is  attached  a 
very  valuable  library,  and  one  for  Protestants;  there  is 
tiesides  on  arctiinilscopal  semiii-iry  fur  the  education  of 
clergymen,  a normal  school,  a rominerdal  sc!i(m>I.  he. ; 
a public  library,  with  numerous  literary  institutions, 
a theatre,  Ac.  >I.iuufaiiuni  Important:  they  consist 
nrlnctpally  of  cotton  y.xrti  and  stutfs.  istisillen  stockings, 
bonnets,  Ac.  ; silks,  velvets,  bdacro,  soap,  hat*,  lore, 
thread.  cliKk*.  &c.  There  arc  tan-works  ami  several 
distilleries,  the  most  esteemed  product  of  the  l:Uter 
bs-liig  the  well  known  cum  dc  Volognc.  This  city  has  a 
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very  good  port  on  the  Uhlne,  and  U Uie  principal  entre- 
pot of  the  extensive  nnd  lucrca»lng  commerce  bt'twei-n 
the  Netherlands  and  the  coiintrlrs  Included  within  the 
German  customs’  unlun.  Rubens  was  bom  In  Cologne 
in  1A77.  and  several  of  it*  cburcbcs  are  ornamented  with 
some  of  hit  cA<;f-d’<rsifT«. 

Cologne  was  anciently  called  Oppidum  Vbiorum,  from 
its  being  the  chief  to«n  of  the  Vbli,  a German  tribe. 
A Kumao  colony  was  planted  in  it  by  Agrippina,  the 
daughter  of  Gefmanlcus,  who  was  bom  in  it ; hence  it 
otoainod  the  name  of  Agrj^ma  Votonia,  and  latterly  of 
Culonia  and  Cologne.  {Tacit.  Annal.  lib.  xii.  $ V7.; 
i'cUarii  yotit.  Orbit  Antiqui,\,  .)  In  the  middlu 
ages.  Cologne  was  much  more  populous  and  wealthy 
than  at  pn-srnt.  It  was  fur  a lengtlienetl  pcnlud  one  of  (he 
most  important  cities  belonging  to  the  Hanseatic  le.igue. 
It  suffered  much  at  different  periods  from  the  iiitolc- 
rauce  of  it*  nvagistrates,  by  whom  all  Protestants  were 
expelled  from  the  city  in  16I«. 

COLOMBIA,  a vast  country  of  S.  America,  of  which 
It  occupies  the  N-  part.  U'lwecn  lat.  12^  2f>'  K.  and  bl^  8., 
and  long,  and  W.  ; having  N.  the  Caribbean  Sea. 
K.  Brltuh  Guiana  and  Draxll,  S.  Drazil  .and  Peru,  and 
W.  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  the  repub.  of  central  Ame- 
rica; length,  K.  to  W.,  t.3'20  m.;  breadth.  N.  to  S., 
I.DsUm. ; area  I.IU.DUO  sa.  m.  Pop.  (IKM)  3,1»7.000. 
Since  lH.li,  Colombia  has  liecn  divided  into  the  three 
iode|trndciit  retiubllcs  of  Peuador  or  .Equator,  New 
Granada,  and  venexurlA;  the  first  occupying  the  S., 
the  second  the  central  and  N.W.,  and  the  lo»t  the  K. 
parts  of  the  country.  We  are  potfscssetl  of  little  au- 
thentic Information  respecting  their  statistics  ; but, 
according  to  the  best  iDformaiioD,  they  are  at  present 
(lK3U)  divided  as  follows  : — 
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Bogota  Is  the  capital  of  New  Granada,  (’araccas  of 
Veoeiueia,  and  Quito  of  Ecvwdor.  {Kmcj/c.  Amcricatui ; 
American  Aimamac,  H'cimar  Almanac.) 

Colombia  is  naturally  divided  into  3 dUtinct  tones,  or 
tracts  of  country.  The  flr*t  ctnnnriies  the  country  be- 
tween the  Pariffc  Ocean  and  the  Caribltean  Sea  and  the 
Andes  ; the  second,  the  moimloinovis  region  ; the  iblrtl, 
the  immeuM'  savannahs  whitb  stretch  S.  and  K.  from 
the  Andes  to  the  neighliourhood  of  the  river  Amazon, 
ami  the  mountains  which  tM>rdcr  on  the  UriiirMro. 
Colombia  has  as  much  as  3.0UO  m.  of  coast  on  the  Ca- 
ribbean Sea  ami  the  .Atlantic,  and  l.2f.0m.  on  the  Pacilir. 
The  former  It  a great  deal  more  indented  w llh  bay*  and 
inlets  than  the  latter;  tho  principal  are  li>e  gulpht  of 
Paria,  Mar.xcaybo,  and  Donen,  on  the  Caril>bcaii  Sea : 
with  Panama,  Chom,  and  the  Gulph  of  Giuyaquit, 
on  (he  Pacific.  Sever^  Islands  belonging  to  Colombia 
surrntind  Us  coast : as  those  of  MargariU.  Tortuga,  Ac. 
(Venezuela);  1.  Hey,  Quito,  Ac.  (N.  Granada);  and 
Ihma(Peiitidor).  {Half  t Colombia,  ^e.  pp.SC — 2h. ; Mod, 
Trar.  xxvll.  7.  Ac.) 

The  jrreat  Coniillera  of  the  .^ndo#  enters 
tho  prov.  of  I.oxa  from  the  S.,  Iwlwe«*n  lat.  4^  and  S.: 
in  ly  23'  S.,  where  It  is  nearly  l.S.OOH  ft-  in  height,  It  divides 
into  two  paraiU  I ridge*,  in  the  eleT.ile«l  valley  between 
which,  9,u>0  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  Quito  and 
other  (owns  are  situate<l.  K,  of  this  valley  rise  the  sum- 
mit* of  f’onaurcu.  K>.3k0.  Tuiiguragua.  Ifi.T'ih.  Cotopaxi. 
I7.I‘.V>,  and  Giiyamba.  IH.IM)  ft.;  and  on  its  W.  side, 
thi>sc  of  Chimliirozn,  2(i.KX).  llrnisa,  K>.S09,  and  PiH- 
chiiu'ha,  I5.3SO  ft.  high  ; all  covered  witii  (wrrpettial 
snows,  frism  amidst  which  torrent*  of  flame  and  lava 
hare  frequently  burst,  and  (U'solatcd  the  surruiuidiiig 
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coiiutry.  Thc««  two  rtngr*  aflorwnrdi  usitr ; but  n^ar  rhanncl  about  S IrafUn*  Iiroad  and  A long.  (Str  M«im* 
I''  N..  again  srpamtc,  cncloilng  the  lofty  vall(7  of  I’ai-  caybo.)  The  I.akp  of  VjUfurla,  which  l»  the  next  In  im- 
(iM,  tmuudrd  by  the  itill  active  vokitnnri  of  Aiufuil.  |K>rtai)ce.  U larger  than  that  ttfNcufch.itel  in  Swllzrrlaiid  : 
Gumlkal,  Sec.,  and  the  extinct  one  of  Chllet.  Det'oml  there  are  otbert,  both  In  the  plaint  and  In  the  inuuntaiii. 
Poatoff.  the  Cordlllerat  rnnfltt  of  Uiree  rangei,  the  tnofl  nut  reboot;  the  mott  relebiated  of  them  It  that  of 
W.,  the  elevation  of  which  it  generally  leta  than  5,000  ft..  Guatavita,  not  far  from  Bogota,  into  which,  it  it  affitmed. 
followt  the  roatt  of  tlie  Pacific,  and  terminatet  in  the  large  tumt  were  thrown  by  the  native**  during  the  )H*riod 
Itthmut  of  Panama;  the  emtr^  range  it  Interpoaed  oflbeSpanith  conauetta.  Some  extemive  tail  marUica 
between  the  valleyt  of  the  Cauca  and  Magdalena  rivert,  are  to  be  met  with  in  diflhrcnt  partt  of  the  N.W.  cuait. 
and  terminatet  near  Hompox.  between  lat-9°and  N.;  (Worf.  rro«..vol.xxvil. ; .Iccommt  qf  CoiomOia,  iip.  19 — 
and  the  third,  being  llio  mott  K.  and  highest  range,  ex>  Afiitcrnii.— 'i'heCnrdillenu  teem  with  metojlk  wealth  ; 

tondc  to  the  extremity  of  the  Parian  promontory,  in  long,  and  lltough  imperfc'ctlv  explored,  have  already  produced 
42^  H.  This  last-named  range  divklet  the  waters  whicn  large  quantities  of  goUl.  silver,  plattna,  inert  ury,  copfter, 
flow  Into  the  Orinoco  on  its  K..  from  the  Magdalena,  leail,  and  iron:  the  gold  it  mostly  obtained  by  washing 
Zulla.  Toruyo,  Ac.,  and  their  afliuents.  on  its  W.  side,  the  auriferous  soil,  .-md  comes  cniefly  from  the  prtivs. 
Many  of  its  summits  reach  above  the  limit  of  perpetual  of  Choco,  Antloqula  .and  I’opayan  : silver  is  found  In 
snow;  and  it  has  numerous  lower  lumroits,  calltd  pa-  the  prov.  of  Pamplona,  and  the  valley  of  the  C'aura  ; 
ra/ttos.  which  rise  to  10,000  or  12,000  ft.  almve  the  level  platioa,  on  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  ; mercury  and  rlnna* 
of  tiie  sea,  and  are  constantly  enveloped  in  damp  and  thick  bar,  in  several  |orts,  as  well  as  load  ; and  iron  and  pit> 
fogd.  Tho  city  of  Bogota,  M.lOO  ft.  above  the  sea.  is  built  coal  in  abundance  ucax  Bc^uta:  cop)>er.  in  great  pkiity, 
on  a talile-land  formed  by  this  mountain  range,  as  are  the  Is  found.  espccl.illy  at  .Aroa.  in  New  Graiiiula.  There 
towns  of  SIrgua,  San  relipe  el  Fuerte,  Barqiicslmeto,  are  mines  ui  rock  salt  bi  the  mountains  N .K.  of  nogota, 
wild  Toruyo;  but  these  are  at  a much  lower  elevation  and  cav<*s  producing  nitre  near  the  lake  Gu.iciu. 
than  Bogtaa.  the  mounlaltu  dcCTcaslng  In  height  very  Hot  sulphureous  springs  abound  in  several  parts; 
considerably  N.  of  Merida.  The  mean  elevation  of  tiie  those  of  Las  Trinchcras,  about  10  m.  from  ValeiKia,  are 
Andes  in  Colombia  is  about  ll.ioOft.;  thnr  altitude  Is  believed  to  be  the  hottest  hitherto  discovered,  extrpting 
greatest  near  the  equator,  la  Venesuela,  between  the  those  of  Crijino  in  Japan.  I'olombla  abounds  in  stu- 
parallels  of  g°  and  7^  S.  lat..  there  is  another  mountain  pemlous  natural  wonders : amongst  the  rest  are  the 
system,  unconnect^  with  the  Andean,  from  which  it  is  natural  briilges  of  Icunonso,  not  ur  from  Bogota ; the 
sejtaratcd  by  the  Orinoco,  and  the  plains  of  Caraccas,  fall  of  Trquendama,  the  loftiest  cataract,  and  the  SiUa  dc 
Varinas,  ana  those  in  the  E.  partsof  Ivew  Granada.  This  Caraectu,  (he  loftleit  cIlIT  yet  discovered : the  cavern  of 
systtm  has  been  called  the  CordiUera,  or  Sierra  of  Pariina.  Cari|M*  or  Guacharo,  Ac.  {Hunibotdi's  l*Qn.  A'urr.  utMi 
It  is  less  a chain  than  a collection  of  granitic  mountains.  lU'tcarchrt ; DeUil^kc't  fin>2ug.  Manual,  pp.  410,  411.; 
separated  by  small  plains,  and  not  uniformly  disposed  in  Fre$cnt  Slalt  qf  Colombia,  pp.  297—314.) 
lines;  its  mean  height  is  not  al>nre  3.5(Xi  ft.,  although  The  r/fmafe  of  the  country  between  the  Cordillera  and 
some  summits  rise  to  upwards  of  K.ono  ft.  alvovu  the  level  the  Caribbean  Sew  is  extremely  hot,  and  generally  un- 
uf  the  sew,  i,Humbo!dt'$  Pcrmmal  Mar.  and  Hrteartket  i healthy.  In  the  valley  of  the  Orinoco  the  heat  is  alxo 
Hitlfi  Cotombia,  pp.  3—6. ; Mod.  Trar.  vol.  xxvH.)  intense  ; but  this  tract  is  not  so  Insalubrious  as  the  tea 

JViiMU.  — Colombia  includes  the  most  northerly  of  the  coast,  and  is  often  refreshed  by  strong  brrrxes.  The 
three  great  basins  of  the  8.  American  continent,  the  middle  region  possesses  every  gradation  of  temperature, 
I./amo$  of  Varloas  and  Caraccas  : which,  like  tbe  Pam-  according  to  elevatJou  ; when  at  the  level  of  the  sea,  the 
pat  of  Buenos  Ayres,  consists  or  savannahs  or  steppes  thermometer  has  been  found  to  stand  at  IIA^  Fah. ; at  the 
devoid  of  larw  trees.  These,  in  the  rainy  season,  appmr  height  of  4.MH)  ft.,  it  has  di*scendcd  to  77^ ; at  H.oi4)  ft.  to 
from  the  hlgn  lands  as  a bounilless  extent  of  verdure,  but  Sf/^  ; at  9,h00  ft.  high,  it  becomes  extremely  cold  t and  at 
in  lima  of  drought  they  are  a complete  desert.  Hunibolcit  16.700  ft  . ail  vecetatton  ceases.  At  f'arorcas.  must  rain 
remarks,  that  " there  is  something  awftil,  but  sad  and  falls  in  April.  May,  and  June:  Dec..  Jan.,  Feb.,  are  the 
gloomv.  In  the  uniform  aspect  of  these  stept>es."  **  1 know  months  of  greatest  drought.  Vlolcntt  stormi,  accooi. 
not,"  ne  sart, " whether  tho  flrst  sight  of  the  IJanat  ex*  paiiied  with  thunder  and  lightning,  are  frequent  at 
cites  left  astonishment  than  that*of  the  Andi*s.  *l'be  plains  Slaracaylxi.  Farthquakes  are  very  common  ; many  took 
<>f  tbe  W.  and  N.  of  Europe  present  but  a feelilfl  image  of  plan'  at  the  end  or  the  last  century,  and  one  in  Inl'i 
these.  All  around  us  tho  plains  seemed  to  ascend  overthrew  most  of  the  principal  towns  on  the  N,  ct>n*t, 
towards  the  sky;  and  that  vast  and  profound  solitude  with  great  destruction  of  human  life.  Intermittent, 
ap|>earcd  like  an  ocean  covered  with  sea-wee<ts.’'  The  putrid,  and  bilious  fevers  and  dysenteries,  are  the  intsst 
clurf  characteristic  of  these  steppes,  like  those  of  N.  prevalent  diseases  on  thecoast ; goitre  Is  nearly  univerwal 
Asia,  is  the  absolute  want  of  hills  and  inequalities.  An  in  the  mountainoiit  regions,  (//^f's  ro/om5m,  ;-p.tL—](>., 
imintorruptedflat  of  IW  leagues  extends  from  the  mouths  Account  </ Odombia,  pp.  13— |H.;  Mod.  Trar.  voKxxviL) 
of  the  Orinoco  to  Araurc  and  Ospinos  ; and  fhrni  San  I'cgctaMc  Products.  — The  vast  forests  (hat  line  the 
('.irlos  to  the  savannahs  of  tho  Caqueta  for  200  leagues,  shores  of  (be  rivers,  and  cover  the  mountains,  atvoumt 
'i'his  resemblance  to  tbe  surface  of  the  sea  strikes  the  with  fine  tlnilfcr,  which  would  yield  a large  revenue,  if 
Imagination  most  p<iwerfully  where  the  plains  are  al>  tho  means  of  transit  to  tire  coast  were  better.  Maho- 
togrther  destitute  of  palm-trees,  and  where  the  moun-  gany,  cedars,  and  an  infinite  number  of  woods  of  great 
tains  of  the  shore  and  of  the  Orinoco  are  sn  distant  that  beauty  and  durability,  a very  bard  specie*  nf  oak  (r^wer- 
they  cannot  be  seen.  Occasionally,  however,  fractured  cut  errut,  J.inn  ),  iron.wood,  ebony  of  various  kinds  ; 
strata  of  saodstone,  or  compact  limestone,  stand  4 or  6 ft.  Nicaragua.  Braiil,  ami  numerous  other  dye-woods  ; tho 
higher  than  tbe  plain,  and  extend  for  3 or  4 leagues  along  cocoa  and  other  i>alins ; bananas,  plantains,  gigantic  mi- 
M i and  convex  eminences,  ofa  very  trilling  height,  sepa-  mosas.  Ac.,  are  found  in  proftislon.  Humboldt  obs4  rves. 
rate  tbe  streams  which  flow  to  the  coast  from  those  that  " It  might  be  said  th.at  the  earth,  overloaiit'd  with  planL*. 
Join  (be  Orinoco.  Tiie  phenomena  of  the  mtragr,  and  does  not  allow  (hem  space  enough  to  unfold  thrmsvivrs. 
the  apparitions  of  large  lues,  with  an  undulating  surface,  The  trunks  of  the  tret**  are  every  w here  roneeaied  under 
may  frequently  be  observecL  These  savannahs  are  a thick  carpet  of  verdiir«';  and  if  we  carefully  trans- 
watered  by  the  numerous  streams  which  form  the  Mela,  planted  the  Orckidic,  the  pipers,  and  (he  potbus.  w hich  a 
the  Apure,  and  finally  the  Orinoco;  and  the  periodical  single  rourliaril  or  American  fig-tree  noutlshes.  we 
overflowings  of  which  convert  the  whole  country,  during  should  cout  a vast  extent  of  ground. " Venezuela  is. 
four  months  of  the  year,  into  an  iulaisd  sea.  The  equally  ^nerally  speakitig,  more  fertile  and  richly  wotKlrd  thnu 
well-watrrcd  plains  of  Ecuador  are  intersected  by  nu-  New  Granada.  6Itincroves  and  Vacti  grow  thick  upon  tlie 
raeruus  large  braochei  of  the  Amazon,  and  form  a part  mast;  the  tamarind,  d:ite,  and  vartoiu  other  tropical 
of  the  great  central  basin  of  the  contlnmL  \llumbotdt't  fruits,  are  nearly  every  where  plentiful  and  the  Picu*  ci- 
Pert.  A'arr.,4^./  //af/,  p.  6. ; Mod.  Tra*.,  pp.  19—21.  ganica  sometimes  rearhes  the  height  of  fe<  l.  llic 
32<>— 2M.)  cocoa-nut,  indim,  cotton,  tubACCo,  yam  and  potato,  aro 

Afpcrs.— The  chief  are  the  Amazon,  which,  in  the  indigenous  to  Colombia,  as  are  vaiillla,  ratsla-fistula, 
earlier  part  of  its  course,  runs  almost  entirely  through  cochineal,  Ac. : the  i rov.  of  l.,«xa  and  MariquUo  are 
Ecuador,  near  its  S.  border ; and  the  Orinoco,  whim,  famous  for  their  ciitrijona  liark  ; rusparla.  sarsaparilln, 
together  with  all  its  branches,  Is  wholly  included  within  sassafras,  squills,  storax,  and  a midtitude  of  other  me> 
the  tcrrltoriea  of  Venezuela  and  New  Granada.  Besides  didnal  plants,  gums,  resins,  and  iMlsams,  are  natives  of 
these,  there  are  the  Magdalena,  Cauca,  Atrato,  Znlia,  this  country.  Arburesc<  nt  ferns  of  an  enf)rmmii  sire  aro 
Toeuyo,  and  Guarapiche,  whose  waters  go  to  the  Carib-  met  with ; and  the  earth  in  some  i»arts  is  covi-re<i  with 
bean  Hca  : the  Patia,  Mira,  Esmeralda,  and  Guayaquil  ^amineous  plants  otTasiuinUly  30  ft.  high,  {flumboidt't 
rivers  falling  into  the  Pacific  ; the  Yapura,  Putumayo,  Pert.  Mar.  and  Hctcarchrt Mod.  Trar.  ; Ilalfi 
Napo,  Pigttena.  Paita^a,  Marona.  Samla(ro.  Iluallaga,  6m,  pn.  30,  31.  Ac. ; >frrui<nr  qf  pn.  144— I33.  y 

Ac.. Htfluents  of  the  Amazon  : the  Guaviarc,  Meta,  Arauca,  ife/muA.— Nature  has  been  equally  prodigal  of  aid* 
Apure.  with  its  numerous  branches,  V<>ntuari,  ('aura,  mal  as  of  vegebible  life..  Jaguars,  laptr*.  wild  hnrs<‘s, 
Carony.  Ac.,  which  discharge  ihemsoivcs  into  the  Oil-  hogs,  deer  In  immense  numlH*rs.  wild  d«>g*.  and  mon. 
nocY) : and  the  Cayunl,  wblcn  passes  iuto  the  tcrriU>ry  of  keys  of  different  kinds,  are  amongst  the  most  common 
British  Guiana.  qiiadnipixls ; as  vultures, parrot*,  and  parroqiu-ls.  in  largw 

The  most  considerable  Is  th.xt  of  Maracayho,  docks,  macaws,  scarlet  cardinals,  Aaniing<M>s.  iwlicans, 
wlilch  U rather  o kind  of  inland  fresh  water  sea,  and  and  an  abumbmee  of  water-fowl,  are  plenliful  amouir 
communicates  with  the  gulj  h of  the  aanie  name  by  a birds.  Immense  alligiitori  Inhabit  the  larger  riser*,  aud 
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lUnof.  where,  together  with  Iarit«  wrpcQU  of  rarlnui 
kindii,  they  He  burled  In  the  imid  during  the  dry  tew, 
•on.  and  revite  it  the  Hr»l  appcirnnce  of  tiie  nlni.  The 
rivert  and  lakes  arc  well  stocked  with  fish  i and  the 
•tagnant  pools  In  the  llanos  abound  with  the  gyrnnotus. 
or  olrctfiral  eel.  ( For  a description  of  this  remarkable 
animal,  see  Humboidt't  Per$.  Sarr.  M5— 377. ; or  Mod. 
Tra*.,  axTii.  103— 107.)  Scorpions,  millipedes,  scoloprn* 
dras,  termites,  mosquitoes,  and  mvriads  of  other  Insects 
abound : the  pearl  oyster  inhabits  sevesal  parts  of  the 
coast,  {llttmholft  Mod.  Trao.,  tfc.) 

Thf  Racft  of  P<opU  are  said  to  hare  been  distributed 
as  follows  in  J h34  : — 
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The  Carribs  are  the  ruling  Indian  tribe ; ihrr  are 
tall,  of  a reddish  copper  colour,  with  dark  Imelflgrnt 
eyes,  and  a grave  expression  of  features.  They  raise 
the  flesh  of  their  legs  and  thighs  in  long  stri|>cs,  and 
shave  most  of  the  hair  from  tnelr  heads ; b*it  do  not 
flatten  the  forehead,  as  is  customary  with  the  other  UIIm's 
along  the  Orinoco.  Slitce  the  revolution,  all  the  Indian 
tribes  hsve  been  declared  free : and  the  rest  of  the  pop. 
become  free  la  1^40.  (^mcri’cais  4/jiMisac,  18311  \ A'ltcyc. 
Am^riatna.) 

Wgrfcw//nrc.— Cocoa,  coflee,  cotton,  indigo,  sugar, 
tobKco,  bides,  cattle,  and  BraxIUwood.  are  the  principal 
articles  of  culture  and  commerce : the  groin,  and  the 
nutritious  roots  known  in  the  West  Indies  by  the  name 
of  ground  provisions,  are  produced  only  in  sulllcient 
quantities  for  home  consumption.  Maize  is  grown 
every  where, and,  when  ripe,  is  pounded  in  wooden  mor- 
tars into  a coarse  meal ; there  being  no  more  perf^ 
machinery  for  grinding  It.  Wheat  is  grown  op  the 
higher  lands,  esjK'cially  in  New  Granada,  where  it  suc- 
ceeds as  well  as  in  England,  and  often  yields  40  imvIicU 
an  acre : two  crops  may  be  produced  in  a year.  A sub»t(- 
tute  for  bread  is  fouztuin  cossaea,  which  is  nrocure«i,  by 
a process  similar  to  that  for  making  starch,  (rom  the  yura 
root : the  plattUin  Is  to  the  mass  of  tite  natives  w list  the 
potato  has  become  to  the  poor  of  Ireland ; the  rice  of 
Colombia  Is  ladifferont.  Cocoa  (property  the  canto  nut) 
Is  principally  grown  in  Venezuela,  on  tnc  low  rich  soil 
of  the  coast,  m Varlnas,  and  near  Guayaquil.  It  docs 
not  come  into  full  beartog  till  alter  eight  or  nine  years’ 
growth  ; but  after  that,  continues  in  prudtvce  from  20  to 
30  years,  bearing  two  crops  a year,  with  little  trouble  or 
expense.  Prevkmviy  to  the  revcdutlon,  Venezuela 
yielded  nearly  300,(JOU  fanegas*,  of  110  lbs  each,  the  value 
of  which  was  nearly  ft.OOU.OOO  dollars  : this  quantity  at 
that  time  was  two  thirds  of  ail  the  cacao  then  made 
use  of.  The  cuitivatinn  of  cacao  has  however  dimin- 
ished ; that  of  colTee  having  hern  in  |Mrt  substituted 
for  It.  CoflTce  has  been  introduced  luto  almost  all  the 
temperate  valleys  of  Venezuela,  and  the  prov.  of  Santa 
Martha  and  Mariquita  In  New  Granada  : but  its  culture 
Is  conducted  with  less  care  than  in  the  W.  Indian  islands. 
Its  produce  and  tlie  tratle  in  It  have,  however,  increased 
rapuliy  since  the  revolutionary  war,  and  It  now  foims  by 
for  the  greatest  article  of  export.  Cotton  is  grown  In  all 
parts  of  the  country  t but  principally  in  the  vallc)'!  of 
Aramia,  and  the  provs.  Cartagena  and  Mararaybo.  The 
produce  is  said  to  be  inferior  in  quality  to  that  fh)m  the 
uplands  of  N.  .America  ; which  is  in  great  measure  owing 
to  the  defective  mode  generally  nillowcd  of  clewing 
and  depriving  it  of  the  seed.  lu  the  prov.  Cartagena, 
the  plant  is  grosrn  upon  uewlr  cleared  land,  between 
successive  crops  of  maize.  Belore  the  revolution,  the 
quantity  exported  from  Caraccas  amounted  to  between 
S.OOD.UUO  or  d.OOO.fKiO  lbs. ; and  the  export  from  the  coa%t 
of  New  Granada  was  still  greater ; at  present.  Its  growth 
for  export  is  InsignlArani.  Indigo  is  cultivaied  princi- 
pally in  the  valleys  of  Aragua  and  the  prov.  Varinai,  and 
formerly  was  exerted  in  large  quantities  ; but  the  com- 
petition in  this  article,  which  nritiiih  skill  and  capital 
has  produced  in  Ilindostan,  tnatcrlHlIr  affects  this  branch 
of  agriculture.  The  tobacco  of  Caraccas  Is  greatly 
superior  to  that  of  Virginia,  yielding  only  to  that  of 
Cuba  and  the  Kio  Negro ; in  some  places,  as  at  Cuma- 
nar<M.  it  is  even  superior  to  tlie  Utter.  Under  the 
Spanish  regime,  the  culture  and  sale  of  tobacco  were 
monupoliseii  by  the  government.  All  iiidivIduAlf  author- 
ised to  raise  It  were  registered,  and  the  entire  prodme 
was  brought  to  the  govemment  def>uts  (ctiancos),  and 
sold  to  its  agents  at  a certain  fixe<l  price,  »l»o  again  sold 
it  to  the  consumer  at  a large  advance.  The  Colombian 
congress  originally  nholUhed  this  among  other  mono- 
polies t but  finding  that  they  coukl  not  s)tare  the  revenue, 
* A fMWKii  of  lantl  to  sbMU  sms  BeglUh, 


of  which  it  was  priaUictlve.  it  was  again  revived, 
cuitivatioii  of  the  phuit  had,  however,  from  tome  < stlse  or 
other,  s«)  much  dts'lincd,  tliat  the  revenue  dertved  from 
the  monopoly  crosesl  to  be  of  auy  materUl  inqHirtaiu'e  ; 
and  a Uw  luissed  the  congress  fur  its  aboUthm,  on  the  1st 
of  June.  1H34.  The  works  (frap’chrs)  erected  in  dilll-rent 
parts  of  the  country  for  the  fabrication  of  sugar  were 
mostly  destroyed  during  the  revolutionary  war,  and  very 
few  oi  them  Imve  since  been  repairrtl.  So  sugar  is  now 
exported,  and  the  half  inspUsati'd  juice  of  the  cane  is 
only  used  for  roafecilunery,  or  Is  eaten  by  the  natives 
witn  their  chocolate. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  will  be  evident  that  Colom- 
bia Is  a country  of  great  natural  riches,  suffered  to  lie  for 
the  most  part  waste.  Were  id  inhabitants  of  an  activu 
and  industrious  disposition,  and  its  resources  dcvol<>|>etl 
even  In  a moderate  degree,  it  would  be  one  of  the  richest 
and  most  important  countries  in  the  world.  Previously 
to  the  arrival  uf  C.olumbus,  the  horse  and  ox  wire 
unknown  in  the  New  World;  hut  the  llanos  are  now 
covered  with  herds  of  both.  M.  Drwms.  in  the  early 
part  of  the  present  century,  estimated  that  there  were, 
from  the  mouths  of  the  Orinoco  to  the  lake  MarocaylH), 
1,200,000  oxen,  IftO.OTO  horses,  and  !«0.<4M)  mules  ; an 
estimate  which  llumboldt  thought  too  low  Mie<-p  and 
goats  are  plentiful  in  the  table-lands  of  Bogota.  &c-  ; 
animal  food  is  cheap  and  much  consumed  ; and  hides, 
wool,  and  cheese,  form  a prluclmil  ix>rtlun  of  rural  pro- 
duce. Agriculture  generally  Is  in  a very  low  state,  and 
the  government  have  been  lately  desirous  to  promote  its 
tmprovrinent  by  encouraging  foreign  settlers,  and  dispos- 
ing of  the  waste  lands  to  them  at  a low  rate,  and 
exempting  them  for  a period  fmm  taxes.  Few  people 
possess  estates  of -A, OOOf.  a year  i ft.OlinduUaM  are  reckoned 
a good  Income.  Near  Fom{>luna  the  founds  are  sur- 
rounded with  stone  wall  hedges,  whicn  give  an  air  of 
proprietorship  not  often  seen  ; and  in  the  valley  of 
Serlnzc  (Sew  Granada),  a similar  plan  is  adc^ted,  and 
cultivation  is  in  a tolerably  advauci'U  stage.  Commonly, 
however,  the  natural  imlulcnce  of  the  natives  precludfS 
this,  and  “the  Colombian  who  c.vn  eat  beef  and  plan- 
tains, and  smoke  cigars  as  be  swings  in  his  hamm>M'k. 
is  (MMsessed  of  almost  every  thing  his  habits  qinillfy  him 
to  enjoy,  or  which  his  ambition  prompts  him  to  ettaln 
— the  rK>or  have  little  less,  the  rich  trarcely  covet  more.” 
In  the  llanos  the  imiolence  of  the  Inhabitants  Is  such  that, 
after  having  suffered  fur  half  the  year  fr<mi  InuixUlInnt, 
they  patiently  expose  thrmst-lvcs  during  the  other  half  to 
the  most  distressing  want  of  water,  though  they  know 
that  almost  every  where  they  m.ny  obtain  a good  supply 
at  10  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  earth.  The  fertility 
of  the  soil  and  the  warmth  of  the  climate  have,  in  fact, 
indispo^  and  unfitted  the  praple  for  any  vigorous 
exertion.  ( Utamboidt  ; Mod.  Trav.  i HaU,  qc.) 

Pearl  Ft'iherie*. — Along  the  coast  many  of  the  inhabit- 
ants subsist  as  fishermen  ; bartering  the  fish  they  catch 
for  midze  and  other  Inland  produce.  There  are  three 
pearl  fisheries ; two  on  the  shores  of  the  Atlanlle,  and 
one  on  those  of  the  Pacific,  llie  first  are  situate,!  on 
the  coast  of  the  islands  Mvrgariu,  Cubagua,  anu  Coche, 
■ud  at  the  mouth  of  tlie  lilo  Hacha ; in  the  16th  century 
they  were  much  celebrated,  and  yielded  pearls  to  the 
value  of  half  a million  dollars  annually.  The  pearls  of 
this  coast  are  remarkable  for  their  Wautiful  play  of 
light,  in  which  they  are  much  superior  to  those  nr  tlie 
East.  The  other  fishery  is  at  Panama:  all  of  them  are 
now  much  neglected,  ami  do  not  yield  more  than  liio.ooo 
dollars  a year.  The  Indians  of  Cartaco  have  a singular 
method  of  catching  wild-fowl,  which  may  hero  be 
noticed : they  leave  calabashes  contlmudly  floating  on  the 
water,  that  the  birds  may  be  accustomeo  to  the  tight  of 
them.  “ When  they  wish  to  catth  any  of  these  wild 
fowl,  they  go  into  the  water  with  their  heads  covered 
each  with  a calabash,  in  which  they  mako  two  holes  for 
seeing  through.  They  thus  swim  towards  the  birds, 
throwing  a handful  of  maize  on  the  water  from  time  to 
time,  the  grains  of  which  scatter  on  the  Burf.»cr.  The 
birds  approach  to  feed  on  the  maize,  and  at  that  momeHt 
the  tw^mer  seizes  them  by  the  feet,  pulls  them  under 
water,  and  wrings  their  necks  liefurc  they  ran  make  the 
least  movement,  or  by  their  noise,  spread  an  alarm 

among  the  flock Many  have  no  other  trade  in  the 

neighbourho^  of  large  towns,  and  daily  take  miiltUudes 
of  these  Idrds.  which  they  sell  at  a low  rale."  (//km- 
boldl't  Prr$.Sarr.  il.  it  1-  27fi  ; Prcienl  Stale  Colombia, 
pp.  323.  323. ; HaU'$  Colombia,  pp.  3H,  29  : Mod.  Trap., 
xxTtt.30.  Ac.) 

Uanvjaciurea Such  of  these  as  arc  not  merely  do- 

mestic. are  chiefly  leather,  hammocks,  baizes,  blankets, 
coarse  cloths  of  various  kinds,  hats,  and  salt ; but  none 
of  them  Is  of  any  lmp«irtancc.  The  principal  salt  works 
are  at  Araya  and  Santa  Martha.  The  wliole  process  Is 
left  to  nature,  and  emtsists  simply  in  tlic  watliing  of  (be 
muriatiferous  soil  by  the  raiiis,  into  ihall<iw  basins, 
where  the  salt  is  fiiund  tiH-rusted.  after  evaporation,  in  a 
state  of  great  purity.  The  common  pottery  U rude,  and 
ni^e  by  Indian  women  onl^.  At  Caripe,  oil  U uaou- 
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fkrturad  lh«  Indiaiu,  frmn  th4>  of  young  giurhrro 
birtU.  and  <m  the  Magdalena,  the  negrot-*  »tu(T  their 
pillow*  with  the  wool  oWalncd  from  the  fruit  of  the 
mahagua  {bombnx).  Such  expedient*  often  *upp!y  the 
place  of  better  tnanufacture*.  all  of  which  imut  he  pro. 
cured  from  abroad,  ajul  are  comparatively  BC-arce  and 
dear.  (•.Wod. TVoe- / Humholdt ; IioU'm  ('oA/mfc/o,  Ac.) 

Tradf The  port*  of  tluayra,  Hlo  del  Macha. 

Santa  Martha,  Cartagena.  Chagrei,  INierlo-Cahello, 
fanama,  and  Uiiyaquil,  are  Uiuac  most  freuucnted  hy 
foreign  trader*.  Theimport*  and  export*  of  VeneaueU, 
In  which  rooit  of  the  foreign  trade  of  ColomlOa  i»  eon- 
ceotrat^,  were  in  1h3.'C34  a*  follow*: — 


leiqionv. 

Ksgnn..  j ’ 

1 Vslur. 

lha. 

iTofTr*  • n,«40.f:.V4 

It^iee  * l'4l,f>0'r 

mr-«w>d*  17M7.XS3 
1 tnehona  borXj 

bsisv,  hidM, 

VivIm.  { 

1 

fMIOLf'tnia  • • l,l«i.'I,S»7 

latir«o»'9  • * 

WooUwidlHo  • ••■.1': 

s,ik  . • 

Hour  • - 

r.wk  . . 

other  Imyntu  .j|,i4t.t)ti^ 

/fcV/--*.  1 
V. 

7'“'.V4*t 

54S4.VIV 

7*.a'4i| 

ai4A37 

Toul  . 3.‘r»i**,4ii 

TntsI  ■ 

ronntrWs- 

ItTtporu.  [ ExTx^w. 

(irrsi  HriisJrt 
t'niird  MM«* 

TiAnet 

OrrtTisny  • 

,Sr*  (Iranwta 

HuUsnd  • • • 

{Wnietrft  • 

Mrtwa 

SUtfiliiU* 

vin* 

Tstal  • 

nJluft. 

lw;.74a-;« 

7v\oi«llXt 

?1 

Stt».,'*7-CM 

ax,.vHH 

I81‘.«0 

90.vy:*9 

gno.iAi 

5,030 

'n.4IR  30 

IkMirt. 

38O.Mt-0a 

fv.r.uevi 

5at,'rS7*4 

tuv,;‘4>oo 

I.V..4V9IS 

74U.WL3.33 

»a/.vvi9 

UM-vW 

in;ti<ir;7 

3-TI4.4S.3-4I 

More  than  half  this  trade  is  centred  in  the  ]>ort  of 
Cuayra.  The  import*  and  export*  of  Puerto  Itello 
(K.  Cranada)  tu  the  some  year  araounttnl  to 
dollars.  The  followluir  offli  lal  return  of  the  rxpoft*  of 
coIRfc  and  cacao  from  vencxuela  during  the  four  year* 
ending  with  1X37 -3S.  shows  a progressive  increase  in  the 
exports  of  those  staples. 
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The  port  of  Guayaquil,  in  Ecuador,  ha*  also  an  ex- 
tensive trade  In  cacfci.  tobacco,  salt,  tinilKT,  Ac.  In  107, 
the  exjKirts  of  cacao  from  this  port  amounted  tu  S,200,l'i5 
lU.  t and  tu  IfiW,  to  7,l»i.lJ75U*. 

Roada.  The  want  of  internal  communication  is 
a considerable  disadvantage  ; throughinit  the  whole 
country  there  I*  not  a road  pa«s:d>lc  for  wheel  carriage*  ; 
and  every  specie*  of  commodity  Is  convere*!  tin  mule*. 
The  ways  gruer.tlly  are  mere  track*,  hirtnevl  by  the 
tread  of  »ucce**ife  travellers,  and  even  In  what  were 
hirmerly  termed  roy.*i  rowls,  all  that  has  been  dmve  is  to 
cut  down  the  treev.  Bridge*  arc  few.  and.  pxcej>t  those 
of  V^mcia  ami  ('onitaneio,  consist  of  only  a few  rough 
plank*,  with  brant-lies.  &c.  laid  across  t or  of  rop^. 
upon  which  a suspi-nded  basket  Is  mailr  to  run  frmn  one 
cud  to  the  other.  In  the  more  pri'cipilou*  and  dangerous 
pass*'*,  where  mule*  can  scarcely  be  used.  It  U customary 
for  traveller*  to  be  carrleil  in  chair*  fastened  to  the  backs 
of  men,  who  obtain  a mis<>rabie  Ilvclih<H»d  by  conCinu.slly 
exposing  themselves  to  risks,  such  artbose  whith  beset 
Uk*  chaimiis-iiunter.  Am>ks.) 

Public  lU'vCHuc  at*d  F.Mp<•nditurr,^T\^P  following  has 
been  given  a*  an  otHciaf  account  of  the  Income  of  Vc- 
neiuela  fur  the  fire  ytxirs  ending  the  30th  June.  IK39. 
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COI.OMHIA. 

From  this  stattmicnt  It  is  seen  that,  taking  the  average 
of  the  income  for  the  four  yenr*  from  ixiw  t»»  liCfti  in- 
cimive,  there  ha*  Iseen  an  Increase  in  the  year  IH.'W  user 
the  av«Tage  of  the  four  priNvding  years  of  |H*r  ceut.. 
ai>d  over  the  largest  of  these  vears  of  Id  p«'T  cent- 

h will  be  observed  that  there  is  a nearly  uniform 
annual  Incrcave  In  the  produce  of  the  export  duties, 
arising  necessarily  from  the  Increase  in  the  products  of 
the  country. 

The  revenue  and  expenditure  of  Sew  Granada  In  IMS 

were ; revenue.  2A17.'»JMl  dtdl.ors ; exi'endlture,  ‘i.SI  I ,.S64 

dollars ; lurulu*.  I'ifi  '^2  dollar*.  The  revenue  and  ex- 
penditure of  Kcuador  are  •npposs-d  to  be  ab*mt 
dollars  a yt^ar  each.  The  Columbian  debt  to  Ku.;lan<i 
anuiunts  to  6,f».Vi.fif)0/.,  for  the  payment  of  which  lha 
cungre**  of  New  Gttmad;i  ha*  appropriated  oue  vightk 
of  the  custom  duties,  as  well  a*  the  surplus  revenurp 
and  national  profits  from  toltaccoartd  national  lands. 

GvtKmmcHl  U vested. in  each  of  the  dilierenl  republirt, 
in  a senate,  and  a house  of  representatives,  both  consist, 
ing  of  members  rle«’t«*d  by  the  cantonal  di’milk.**  tho 
provinces,  in  a provisional  astriuMy,  hchi  once  Ui  four 
years.  In  Colombia,  previous  to  its  partition,  the  right 
of  BUflVagc  in  the  electUm  of  diqiutirs  required  tbs* 
parochial  voter  to  be  a Colombian,  above  the  age  of  21, 
the  owner  ofproi>erty  worth  Ib'l  dollars,  orexerristi^ 
some  trade  or  proh-Bslon,  and  aWs  to  rea<l  and  writ# 
(this  last  qualification  to  be  pvn>mptorT  after  IMfi).  To 
be  a csmtonol  elector,  It  was  requMite  to  tie  a native 
of  the  canton,  posM'Ssed  «>f  proyicrty  worth  MiO,  or  aii 
iiicomo  of  3fK)  ooltars  : to  he  .v  senator,  It  was  necessary 
to  have  an  income  of  500  dollars,  or  to  be  of  a learned 
profession.  The  executive  power  was  vested  In  a presi- 
dent and  vice^residenl,  the  former  of  w hom  could  not 
continue  In  office  longer  than  right  years  sureeBslvely  } 
and  neither  he.  nor  aiir  nf  the  ministers,  could  be  nictn- 
her*  of  the  congress.  Kith  w-wc  variations,  this  govern- 
ment ha*  been  adopted  by  the  existing  republics-  ’I'hw 
pnlltlcal  government  nf  each  department  is,  by  law, 
vested  in  the  hands  of  an  tnlrmtU-nt-',  o{tpnliiird  by  tha 
president,  with  the  auction  of  the  cuiigrrss.  with 
authority  over  the  administration  nf  Jimice,  police, 
finance,  and  (b'frnce  ; Iml  without  the  (tnnmand  of  an 
armed  military  force.  The  pruvlncM  are  under  the  adtnl- 
nlstration  of  governors,  w 1th  {towers  simitar  to  lliotr  of  th« 
intendeiite ; the  cautons  ami  {tarlshe*  have  each  their  own 
officers.  {Pretrnl  Stnlc  Cohmlna,  pp.  lit! — l'i5.  Ac.) 

Jir^/rcc.— The  cisti  and  ciimtiial  cixle*  are  an  ill- 
digested  collection  of  tho  law*  of  Castile  and  of  thv 
Indie*,  royal  ordinances  and  other  hfianith  decrees, 
and  colonial  regul.-itioos  ; and  their  ailniinlstration  Is  very 
imfavniiralily  *|mken  of.  The  judge*  were  elected  by 
the  congn’ss,  from  list*  given  by  the  president.  Triad 
by  jury,  and  the  liberty  of  the  press,  were  amongst 
Ilie  first  eiMctmenU  of  we  Colombian  congress.  {HalTt 
Cohimbin,  {ip.  123,  24. ) 

Rclipion  the  Roman  Catholic,  the  ceremonies  and 
festival*  of  which  are  cebl»raled  with  great  splendour. 
The  lm}Ui*Ul<m  mat  abniikhed  in  1x21  ; but  the  riergv 
still  |>o«si'M  coDsiderabh*  )>ower,  and  though  ^neral 
tolerafion  is  afforded  to  persons  of  other  cre«Hl«,  they  are 
not  at  liberty  to  perform  their  rite*  in  public.  The 
clergy  are  paid  by  the  state:  ronventsare  still  numerou*. 
hut  diminishing , oud  dissent  f7om  Catlmhvbin  is  spread- 
ing. >lany  Indiaus  have  embraced  Christianity.  {HuU, 
Acettuuta.) 

Armed  Force.— The  rank*  nf  the  different  armies  are 
flllcil  with  Indians  and  mixed  rat'es,  in  a tolerable  state 
of  discipline.  In  arhlition  to  these,  there  Is  a militia, 
consiiiiug  of  the  whole  male  popuiatiou  hetwtwn  Ifi  and 
4U  years  of  age.  Considerable  pain*  have  been  taken  by 
the  Colombians  to  raise  a navy  ; but  their  maritime  forew 
is  inconsider^ile.  A marine  school  was  smne years  sincre 
established  at  Carthogetia.  {Preaenl  Slate,  gr.  20&— 214.) 

PubUc  PducafiuH.  — During  the  S|Mmish  regime 
elementary  education  was  sailly  neglected,  and  all  the 
mure  important  branches  of  useful  knowledge  professed 
attheuiilvcrsltiraofthe  Cararcas.  Bogota.  andQiiito,  were 
so  taugtit  as  to  be  really  wors**  than  useless  ; amt  Instesul 
of  expanding  aiul  ndighti'ning  the  inlml,  M-rved  rather 
tu  iminte  it  with  the  grossest  prejudice*.  South  Amerim 
ha*  sulTeraHi  much  from  tlds  wretched  system  t the  anar- 
chy of  which  it  has  been  lo  long  the  theatre  being  qnit« 
as  much  to  lie  ascribed  to  the  ignorance  and  prcjiulice* 
of  the  people  a*  to  their  want  of  acniuiiuance  w ith  tho 
art  of  govermuent.  But  some  ronsiiierahie  progri'sa  has 
been  made  toward*  the  estatilivhment  of  a better  order  of 
thing*.  Primary  schools  were  ordered  to  be  established 
In  every  parish,  by  the  congress  of  ixvl  t Lanrastrlan 
schools'extst  in  the'  priiK-ipal  towns,  and  the  utiivcrsitica 
have  ticen  remodelled.  The  ('olombiuneoiigrets  applied 
certain  property  formerly  belonging  lo  the  clergy  to  the 
aiii  of  public  ecluratlon  ; and  the  legislature*  of  Uir  pre- 
sent rs^iibllc*  have  been  aiixluiui  to  carry  into  effect 
the  svitrm  adupied  by  it.  Several  jHiblic  Journal*  are 
estabilshetl  In  ditTerent  part*  of  the  country.  {UaiCt 
ColomSia,  pp.  5'i— 
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COLUMB  (ST.  MAJOR). 

Arts,  Amusfmfntt,  4rr.— Architecture*  ho* 

made  but  little  progreM.  <tn<l  almo4t  the  onij  »pc«-imcn» 
worth  notice  are  conAnnl  to  Bogota.  Polutiog  1>  luc- 
ceasflillf  cultlrated  In  that  city  and  Quito,  anU  mu»ic 
in  Caraccaj ; but.  generally  •peaking,  the  fineartsare  iu  a 
Terjf  backward  state.  The  w**etting  rice  of  tl>e  Colom- 
bian! !•  Indolence,  which  retard*  all  thdr  locial  progres* : 
they  are  courteoua,  boapitabic,  and,  when  intimately 
known,  friendly  and  cordial ; temperate  in  their  habits, 
and  grare  in  their  deportment ; hut  suspicious,  reserved, 
slow,  and  imbued  with  much  national  pikle.  The  man* 
ners,  dress,  habits,  and  amusements  of  those  of  Ivuropean 
descTOt  rescmlile  those  of  their  Spanish  ancestors.  ( //uta* 
boidtt  Halt,  Murray,  tfC.'i 

Uiitory. — Kcuador,  and  especially  the  valley  of  Quito, 
contains  many  monuments  m the  sway  of  the  Incas; 
Veneiucia  was  (he  first  part  of  the  new  continent  dis- 
covered by  Columbus  in  The  Spaniards  found 

more  difficulty  in  conquering  this  than  any  other  part  of 
their  American  territories  ; but  before  the  middle  of  the 
Pith  century,  both  Veneiuela  and  New  (iranula  hod  been 
erected  into  captaincies,  governed  by  vtccruys  from 
Spain.  In  after  tlie  invasion  of  .SpjUn  by  ynmleon, 
a spirit  of  insubordination  broke  out  in  these  colonies  ; in 
|a)I.  their  Independence  was  declared;  aiid,ln|M|9, 
Venrsuela  and  Kew  Granada  united  into  one  republic, 
under  the  name  of  Colombia.  In  1X22,  the  royali»ts  in 
Kcuador  were  defeated  by  Gen.  Sucre;  Bolivar  headed 
the  revolutitmists  eisewheru;  and  Id  IH23  the  strug- 
^pended  with  their  ounplote  independence.  In  IH*^, 
Veiiefuola  separated  from  the  other  states;  rejoined 
them  for  a short  period  in  KTO  ;hutinNov.lH;il  sop  iralid 
anew  : since  which  period  Coloniblahas  remaiut'd  dividi^i 
into  the  above  three  republics  ; though  such  ii  the  stale 
of  insecurity  In  ahich  all  these  governments  exl*t.  that, 
previmisly  to  the  publlc.-ition  of  this  article,  ft  may  be 
again  consolidated  into  oth*  republic,  or  be  divided  into 
sumo  half  doien.  {Am<ncan  Almanac,  I'sld;  Moa. 
Trap.,  vol.  xxvii.  ,Vc.) 

COLUMB  (.ST.  MAJOHj.a  town  and  par.  of  England, 
CO.  Cornwali.  hund.  I’ydcr.  .Area  of  par,,  ll.»>f  acres. 
I'np.  of  ditto  n*<U).  2,V‘K>.  The  town  is  sitttat»*d  on  an 
emlncnee.  at  tne  foot  of  which  Is  a small  river,  4 m.  from 
the  sea,  and  14m.  N.B.  Truro.  It  had  formcrlyn  com- 
munication with  the  sen  hy  means  of  a CJinal,  now  fallen 
into  disuse,  it  has  a large  old  church,  and  two  mctho<!i--t 
chapels.  The  living,  which  is  a rectory  in  private  pa- 
tronage, yielded,  at  an  arer.igr  of  the  tiircc  years  ending 
with  lK3|,  • free  nett  income  of  i,'iltCf.  Al<;rkct-day, 
Thursdar. 

COLCMBIA,  a dlitr.  of  the  U.  S.  of  Amerlcv.  lying 
between  the  states  of  Virginia  and  Maryland,  on  both 
sides  the  Potomac,  about  120  m.  from  Its  niouth  ; , 
length  and  breadth.  10  m.  each  ; area,  100  sq.  m.  Pon. 
<l*s.1o)  ao.AM.  of  whom  6.110  were  slaves.  Htirfare  gently 
undulating  ; soli  naturally  thin,  sandy,  and  sterile,  t'lf- 
male  healthy  ; mean  temp  of  the  cap.  abtmt  Fahr. 
The  Potomac  traverses  the  distr.  chiefly  in  a S.K-  direc- 
tion. receiving  in  Its  way  through  it  .i  triltutaiT  frt*m  the 
E..  by  its  junction  with  which  a peninstila  Is  h)nnwl,  on 
whicn  the  city  of  Washington  is  built.  At  the  con- 
fluence of  the  two  river*  there  is  .an  excellent  harbour  and 
a navy.yard,  to  which  ships  of  the  iargt'st  toimoin*  may 
ascend.  The  yard  covers  a space  of  37  acres,  ami  In  It 
are  made  all  the  anchors,  cables,  and  blocks  required  for 
the  service  of  the  U.  S.  navy. 

Wsishiogton  ti  the  cap.  of  the  V .states,  the  seat  of  the 
general  government,  and  the  resulmcc  of  the  president 
and  other  principal  officers  of  state.  iS<v  Wasuinotox.) 
’ITic  other  chief  towns  arc  Georgetown  and  Alexandria  ; 
the  former  is  separated  from  Washington  by  Itin-k  Creek, 
am>th«*r  affluent  of  the  Potomac.  Alexandria  is  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  river,  7 m.  below  Washington. 

(Considerable  quantities  of  flour  and  other  tlomestlc 
produce  are  brought  down  the  Potomac,  but  ncitintr  the 
commerce  oor  shipping  of  the  distr.  has  inrrca*e<l  so 
rapidly  as  might  have  l>»“en  expected,  in  1R37-3H  the 
total  value  of  the  domestic  nroduee  exported  to  foreign 
parts  amounli*d  to  unly  36u./(«0  dollars,  and  the  im|>t>rts 
were  not  half  as  much.  .Alexandria  and  Georgetown 
have  ti^ether  about  ift.OOO  tons  shipping.  There  are 
three  colleges  In  the  distr.,  all  in  active  opi*ration  : — the 
(^lumhia  Institute  at  Washington  ; the  K.  t!ath.  uni- 
versity at  Georgetown  ; and  Uie  theological  semirary 
at  Alexandria  ; comiected  with  winch  is  a mf,<dical  de- 
p.vrtment.  anil  a preparatory  school.  This  distr.  I*  umlcr 
the  immediate  gfivernment  of  congress.  It  was  r«led 
to  the  U.  Stales  by  Maryiaitd  and  Virginia  in  17iHt ; and 
in  iSh)  It  was  eimctod  that  the  laws  uf  these  s(aU*s 
should  continue  in  force  in  the  portions  cede<l  l»y  exurh. 
Congress  first  met  here  In  l“txt.  (Encyc.  Aifuricana, 
p.  346.  ; Darby's  I'l'cv',  p.  4W.  4H.A.  Ac.) 

CuLUMBl.v.  a town  of  the  U.  S.  of  Amerira.  cap.  8. 
Carolina,  and  seal  of  the  state  government,  iu  an  ele- 
vated plain  near  the  centre  of  the  sute,  near  the  C«»n- 
guree  river,  100  m.  N.N.W.  Chariestmi.  and  CM  in.  K.K. 
Augusta.  Pup.  ^|a30)  3,3i().  Thu  streets,  which  are 
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100  ft.  wide,  Intersect  each  other  mostly  at  right  angles, 
I and  it  has  many  good  houses.  It  haii  a sUite-house, 
court-house,  gaol,  aud  several  places  of  worship.  The 
S.  Carolina  college,  founded  in  this  town  In  1M04,  has 
two  large  brick  edifices,  and  mjssi'sses  a philusuphl.-al 
apparatus,  cabinet  of  mineral*,  and  library  of  lO.onu 
Tola  Students  in  IM3D.  IfiU.  Here  Is  also  a theologi- 
cal seminary,  founded  in  )8£9.  Columbia  was  founded 
In  I7H7.  A steam-boat  )»lics  regularly  between  It  and 
CbarIcatOD.  (Amcrtam  Almanac,  IH38-3d. ; Amcric42» 
Emcyd.) 

COLUMBIA  RIV'ER,  a considerable  river  of  N. 
America,  and  the  princip.M  in  the  Oregon  territory, 
longing  to  the  U.  States.  Its  total  length  is  probably 
about  i.OOOm.  (Darby.)  It  rises  lii  the  Hooky  Mountains, 
almut  lat.  K..  aiM  long.  118^  W.  After  fiowing  S. 
for  upwards  of  4fl0m.,  It  unites  with  Clark’s  lUvcr  from 
(he  K.  It  continues  Its  course  first  W.  and  then  S., 
mostly  through  a plain  country,  to  Its  union  witii 
I.«wis’s  River  (lU  main  nfliuetit),  about  lat.  46*^.  at 
which  point  it  becomes  liGO  yards  wide.  It  now  firm*  a 
noted  ta^nd,  and  breaks  through  a chain  of  mountains, 
after  which  its  course  is  generally  S.W.  or  W.  to  iu 
mouth.  About  lung.  121^  are  its  great  falls,  where  it 
deK'ends  hi  one  rapid  for  57  ft.,  and  soon  afli-rnariU 

f losses  through  another  mountain  chain,  durlug  which 
ts  width  is  contracted  to  |.*i0  yils.  About  180  m.  f*om 
the  sea.  It  m{*cts  the  Gdc  ; beyond  whirh  it  has  a hrMjid 
vstuary  to  the  Pacific.  {IVnt't  O’ceg.  p.  4&f.)  Sixty  ni.  lai- 
luw  the  great  falls,  it  receives  its  hist  great  tributary, 
the  Multnumah,  ftum  the  S.K.;  and  is  aftt  rwards  coiled 
the  Oregon  Riv<r.  It  disembogues  ou  the  N.W.  coa>t  of 
America.  In  lat.  46*^  24',  between  Capo*  Adam*  ami 
Disappointment,  lu  ontrance  Is  Infested  with  break- 
ers, and  os  the  sea  breaks  over  its  bar  with  great  vio- 
lence, entrance  and  egress  are  always  dilliciilt.  Tha 
tide  at  its  mmith  rises  H|  ft.  ; vessels  of  300  tons  may 
re.vch  the  Multnumah,  and  sloops  go  up  nearly  to  the 
rapids.  It  abounds  in  the  finest  salmon,  and  iu  seals,  the 
skins  of  which  constitute  a chief  aitklo  of  the  tradi?  with 
Clilna  from  IhU  river.  (J-Inti  f Darby } ,4»Krric<i*i  A‘«- 
cycloprdia . ) 

CULUMDO,  a sfo-port  town  of  Csylcn,  the  moilern 
r.np.  of  the  island,  and  scat  of  govi'inment.  on  the 
VS  . coast,  toward*  its  S.  extrcTr.iiy;  hit  O'- ftV  N.,  long. 

45’  K. : pop.  (IS.*U  ) 31, Ml).  Its  fort,  defended  by  u-alTs 
flanked  with  several  bastions,  Is  built  U(uiu  a peninsula 
projecting  Into  the  i<-a,  having  on  tlio  land  tkie  a fresh 
water  lake  of  tome  size.  Itcoutittis  the  residences  of  the 
Mvemor  and  mo>t  ofUic  Urillili  inliab.  The  uettah.  or 
inner  town,  a few  hundred  yard*  K.  from  the  tort,  ha<*  a 
mixed  pop.  (4,M*0)  of  Dutch,  Portugitese,  aud  their 
descondants-  *il'hc  native  LVylunt-sc  reside  chiefly  In  the 
suburbs.  Tlio  t'>wn  within  the  walls  is  regularly  laid 
out.  aiul  built  very  much  in  llie  European  style  ; hoiisee, 
chiefly  of  stone,  clay,  amt  lime,  arc  seldom  more  than  a 
story  in  height,  but  carh  has  in  front  a large  wooden 
verandah.  The  English  have  substituted  Venetian  blinds 
in  their  houses  fur  the  glaas  windows  used  by  the  l>utch. 
'Die  fort  contains  the  guveminent  bouse,  a haudMjme 
btiilding  of  2 stories,  the  English  church,  court-house, 
library,  museum,  several  hotels,  and  a lighthouse  97  ft. 
high.  There  are  altoiii  Columbo  a Dutch  and  a Portu- 
guese church,  several  ProU*stant  dissetitiog  chapels,  mis- 
sionary and  other  schools,  Ac.  To  the  N.  of  the  fort  Is 
a small  semicimilar  bay,  on  which  a wno«lcn  quayjias 
been  built,  but  the  depth  of  water  is  not  sufficient  to  ad- 
mit of  vessels  above  iootons  burden  coming  alongside. 
The  bay  Is  sheltered  and  defended  by  a projecting  r<K'k. 
on  which  two  batteries  are  erected ; but  trum  this  rock  a 
b-ir  of  shifting  sand  stretches  across  the  mouth  of  the  Itay, 
within  which  the  larger  class  of  sliips  can  venture  only 
during  the  fine  weather  of  the  safe  season.  Pc-ides  its 
small  buy.  Columb*)  has  an  oprn  roailstead,  which,  how. 
ever,!*  safe  only  during  the  N.K.  monsoon : were  the  town 
more  favoured  in  Uiis  respect,  it  woiikl  be  tlie  most  eligible 
port  In  the  Island,  since  it  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  the 
cinnamon  country,  Is  the  depot  for  nearly  all  the  fiiroign 
tnulc  uf  the  island,  and  has  a somewhat  extensive  traffic 
t>y  means  of  internid  navigation.  Culumbu  t*  ill  supplied 
with  water.  Its  climate  is  healthy,  though  lUtnip  and  de- 
ftructive  ofbooks.  clothing,  Ac.  Tl^  Portuguese  erected 
a fort  hero  tn  the  early  part  of  the  I6tb  rentury.  uf  which 
the  Dutch  dispossessed  them  in  1666  ; and  (he  tow  n w as 
taken  from  (he  latter  bythe  English  in  1796,  which  changa 
of  masters  was  afterwards  ratified  by  the  [>cace  of  Amiens. 
(JIamilton't  K 1.  Gtn.  ; Ceylon  A/mamac,) 

COMBtXH’ONUM,  an  Ini.  town  of  llindostan.  prnv. 
Carnatic,  distr.  Tanjore.  20  m.  N.E.  that  city.  Pop. 
40.U00.1''  It  was  anciently  the  cap.  of  the  (ffiidai,  one  of 
the  mo*t  ancient  Hindoo  dynasties  In  the  S.  of  India  of 
w hlch  any  traces  have  bt*cn  discovered,  and  who  gave 
their  name  to  the  whole  coast  of  (.'hnlamundul  or  O>ro- 
mandel  Us  ancient  splendour  is  evinced  by  its  p.tgral^, 
tanks,  Ac.  It  is  rhiefiv  inhab.  by  Broltmlnt.  (.WoIcom’s 
Travrlt, ro\.  H ; I/ami/'vn’s  E.  /.  (fax.) 

COMILLAil,  an  ioL  town  of  Hindustan,  prov.  Bengal, 
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dirtr.  Tippfrah,  of  which  U (s  the  cap.,  on  the  S.  tumh  of 
an  a(Biu*nt  of  the  Brahmaputra  river.  5fl  m.  S.K.  Dacca- 
The  roadft  round  it  han*  been  much  improved  by  the 
labour  of  convicU.  Six  ra.  W.  of  ('omillah  are  the  remal  u 
of  ma&7  brick  building*,  and  of  a fort  TOJ  ft.  equare,  the 
residence  of  the  former  rajah*  of  Tipperah. 

('OMO  (CITY  OF)  (an.  ComMm).  a citr  of  Austrian 
Italy,  cap.  drieg.  of  tame  name,  at  the  S.w.  extremity 
of  the  Lake  of  Cumo,  23  m.  S.S.W.  Milan,  lat.4A°48'9(r‘' 
N..  long.  Sio.V  12"R.  Fop,  LVGOO.  It  U encircled  by  an 
amphitheatre  of  hilU.  one  of  which  to  the  S.  i»  «ur> 
mounted  by  the  old  fort  of  Baradello.  The  town  U de> 
fuTKled  by  double  wall*,  flanked  with  maaiive  towen.and 
bai  four  gate*.  Its  interior  is  crowded  with  dark,  narrow, 
and  filthy  strorts,  numerous  old  and  tawdry  rhurrhe*. 
drearv  palaces  of  the  Comasque  nobility , and  dismantled 
dwellings  of  the  cilttniini,  l^ie  tuburbe,  however,  in 
which  more  than  half  the  pcm.  resides,  contain  many 
good  streets  and  buildings ; uorgu  de  Vico,  the  chien 
stretches  along  the  shore  of  the  lake  for  a considerable 
distance,  and  is  adorned  with  the  Odetcalchi  and  lovlan 
palaces,  besides  numerous  other  handsome  Mtilicei.  t:o« 
mo  has  1 2 churches,  the  principal  of  which,  the  cathedral, 
commenced  In  I39T)  and  finished  in  1513,  is  an  imposing 
and,  upon  the  whole,  even  a (Inc  hulldlng,  notwiih* 
standing  its  incongruous  character.  It  Is  of  white 
marble,  the  front  u of  light  and  not  Inelegant  Gothic, 
the  nave  is  supported  by  Gothic  arches,  the  choir  and 
transepts  are  adorned  with  composite  pillars,  and  a dome 
rise*  over  the  centre."  But  though  It  be 

well  situated  with  respect  to  the  lake,  I^y  Morgan  says 
" It  is  surrounded  with  a small  square  of  low  mouldering 
arcades,  and  paltry  little  shops : and  every  where  the 
elegant  Gothk  is  mingled  with  the  grotesque  forms  of 
ruder  orders  ; and  lwu«rellefs  of  monsteri  and  non>des* 
crlpts  disfigure  a facade,  where  light  Gothic  pinnacles 
arc  ornamented  with  golden  crosses ; while  the  fine 
pointed  arch  and  clustered  columns,  contrast  with  staring 
saints  and  grinning  grlMns."  In  front  of  the  catiiedral 
is  a statue  of  Pliny  the  younger,  a native  of  Como,  with  a 
bas-relief  alluding  to  his  writings  ; and  an  inscri(Hlon  to 
his  honour  on  each  side  the  grand  entrance.  In  one  of 
the  squares  a monument  is  erected  In  honour  of  Volta, 
also  a native  of  this  city.  Como  potscue*  a Ivceum 
erected  by  the  French,  with  some  fine  philosophical  appa- 
ratus, and  a library  of  1&,(K)0  vols..  an  ecclesiastical 
collen,  3 gymnasia,  3 female  seinioarlcs,  an  hospital, 
workhouse,  orphan  asylum,  and  many  other  charitable 
Institutions,  a nsbinet  uf  nat  history,  and  botanic  garden, 
a new  theatre,  and  an  amphitheatre.  A handsome  Casino 
or  club-house  has  been  built  within  these  few  yeara  Como 
Is  a bishopric,  and  the  seat  of  the  pruvincial  council 
( Proefisx/a/  Congregaiton),  and  of  civil,  criminal,  and 
commercial  tribunals.  At  one  period  It  was  theprlncipal 
seat  of  the  inquisition.  It  has  manufactures  of  woollen 
cloths,  silks,  cotton  yarn,  and  soap,  for  which  latter 
article  it  1s  celebrated.  Its  trade,  which  is  facilllati'd  hy 
a port  on  the  lake,  is  chiefly  with  the  Swiss  canton  of 
Ticino,  and  with  Germany,  to  which  it  sends  rice,  and 
raw  and  manufactured  silks.  The  artisans  of  Ckimo  have, 
in  all  ages,  been  noted  for  their  disposition  to  emigrate 
as  hawkers  of  goods,  or  in  search  of  employment,  and 
they  may  be  met  with  all  over  Kurope,  as  venders  of 
telescopes,  spectacles,  harometen,  Ac.  The  fine  climate 
and  situation  of  Como  attract  many  visiters.  Como  Is 
salihtu  have  been  founded  by  the  Orobti,  the  earliest  in- 
hah.  of  this  district.  It  was  taken  by  the  Romani  I!i6  b.c.  ; 
and  owed  its  principal  importance  under  them  to  a colony 
of  Greeks  planted  in  It  by  Julius  <^«sar,  when  It  took  the 
name  of  .Vosntmnmiawi.  Near  it  is  the  Villa  d'Rste.  once 
th«  property  and  residence  of  Queen  Caroline  of  England. 
In  tne  middle  ages  it  belonged  to  the  GhibelUne  party, 
and  was  the  rival  of  Milan.  Under  the  French  it  was 
the  cap.  of  the  d6p.  of  tlie  Lario.  ( Oetlerr.  Sat.  Enepd.; 
Enitacf : CfUariuM,  S'ot.  Orbit  i.  flW)..  ftr. ) 

COMO  (LAKE  OF),  (It.  L/igo  di  Como,  an.  Lariut 
Eaeut),  a famous  lake  of  N.  ludy,  which,  in  modem 
times,  has  derived  Its  name  fVom  the  above  city.  This 
fine  sheet  of  water  is  very  Irregularly  shaped,  ^ing  di- 
vided by  the  triangular  district  which  has  Bellagio  at  its 
apex,  into  three  great  arms,  one  nf  which  stretches 
IVom  Bellagio  8.W.  to  Como,  another  K.  to  Riva  and 
Novate,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Maria  river,  and  a 
third  S-K.  to  I-ecco,  and  the  outlet  of  the  Adda.  These 
divltions  of  the  lake  arc  sometimes  rslled  fmrn  the  chief 
tosms  oo  their  banks,  the  lakes  of  Como,  Bellano,  and 
Lecro.  It  greatest  lenMh,  following  It*  windings,  may 
be  about  4.1  re.  ; but  it  fs  no  where  alnve  4 m.  in  widUt. 
The  depth  is  said  to  vary  from  40  to  GuO  ft.  It  receive* 
the  waters  of  the  Upper  Adda,  and  several  other  rivers, 
but  its  only  outlet  is  by  the  Ix>wer  Adda.  Owing  to  the 
neat  helrat  nf  the  surrounding  mountains,  wlilch  exprwe 
tt  to  stidden  squalls,  and  the  influence  of  currents,  iu 
navigation  Is  rather  dannrous  to  sailing  vessels  ; but 
steamers  traverse  it  in  all  dinTtions  with  ease  and  ex- 
pedition. The  climate  round  the  lake  U mild  and  de- 
Ughtful } and,  except  la  its  more  N.  part,  uear  the 
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mouth  of  the  Umwr  Adda,  Its  banks  arc  remarkabir 
healthy.  Throughout  its  whole  extent  its  banks  aro 
furtned  of  pr«'dpitous  muuniains  from  3,(XX)  to  S.ocsi  ft. 
high  ; in  some  places  overhanging  the  water,  and  ia 
others  partially  clothed  with  wcM^.and  studded  with  lianv- 
lets,  cottages,  villas,  chatH.-ls,  and  convents.  ‘‘'J'he  most 
l)oauttful  point  of  view  in  the  whole  extent,  is  undoutg- 
eiily  at  Bellagio. " The  upper  waters  are  there  seen  winding 
up  to  the  very  foot  of  the  higher  chain  of  (lie  Alt>s.  aiul 
terminating  within  a short  distance  of  Uie  terrluc  pass 
of  the  Splugen;  the  loftier  bills  that  border  the  lake  of 
Lecco  rise  uo  one  side,  and  on  Ibe  other  the  wiflcr  ex- 
panse of  the  lower  lake  retire*  behind  the  Iwautiful 
(oreground,  rocks,  and  hanging  woods  that  form  the 
point  uf  Bellagio  t iHth  numbers  of  trading  boats  gliding 
under  the  broad  reflection  of  the  gigantic  mountains, 
their  white  sails  occasionally  gleaming  In  the  suushliM*. 
and  several  little  villages  scattered  along  the  shores." 
{Skttchct  qf  Ilatit,  Iv.  212.) 

llie  young^  rllny  h^  several  seats  on  the  border  of 
this  lake.  The  principal  of  these  stood,  one  upon  a 
height  commanding  a view  of  the  lake,  and  the  other  su 
close  to  its  edge  as  to  admit  of  fishing  lines  being  ilimwn 
into  the  water  from  the  bed-rooms.  ( Epitt.  Ub.  lx.  { 7. ) 
Many  attempts,  but  very  unsuccessful  ones,  have  been 
made  to  identify  the  site  of  tliesc  villu.  The  I'tUa  EH- 
niat%a,  5 m.  N.F..  from  Como,  is,  from  iU  having  near  it 
an  Intermittent  fountain,  luually  supposed  to  occupy  the 
site  of  one  of  these  lillas.  But  Flluy  does  not  say  th-it 
the  Intermitting  fountain  which  be  describes  was  oo  hit 
estate,  or  near  his  scat  (iv.  s.  30.) ; and  there  I*,  in  fact, 
DO  reid  ground  for  supposing  that  the  Vilia  Plimana, 
which  was  built  near  the  mlddlo  of  the  16th  century,  has 
any  thing  in  common  with  cither  of  the  villas  desc  ribed 
by  Pliny.  (See£swhicc;  MatlAfv's Dtarp qf  an  Jnvaitdt 
te) 

COMORIN  (CAPE),  a promontory  forming  the  S.  ex- 
tremity of  llindostan.  in  Travancore,  l>w  m.  N.W.t4>- 
lumbo,  in  Ceylon  : lat.  H*4' N.,  long.  77*^  44' 30"  K.  Its 
approaches  are  beset  with  rucks.  Notwithstanding  it* 
remsu-kable  position,  It  never  attracted  (he  least  auentiots 
from  the  Hindoo  geographers;  and  what  it  more  singular, 
modern  authorities  differ  considerably  as  to  its  lat.  Tho 
above  is  that  given  by  Herwood. 

COMOHN  (llungar.  Komarom),  a royal  free  town 
of  Hungary,  in  tho  N.W.  part  of  that  lung.,  cap.  co. 
of  the  same  name,  on  a point  of  land  formed  uy  the  rnn- 
floence  of  the  VVaag  with  the  Danube,  46  m.'W.N.W. 
Buda,  Ut.  47’3  4V  54"  N..  long.  7'  5f>"  E.  Pup. 
about  17,A(iO.  exdutive  of  the  garrison.  The  citadel, 
built  by  Mathias  Curvlnus,  in  the  IMh  century,  huis 
never  been  taken ; and  its  works  have  been  to  much 
strengthened  during  the  present  mtury,  that  it  Is  now 
one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  in  Europe.  The  town  ia 
irregularly  built,  and  the  streets  are  said  to  be  narrow 
and  dark.  It  contains  4 Catholic,  and  2 Protestant 
churches,  a Greek  church,  and  a synagogue,  a county 
hall,  town  council  house,  many  large  magaxines  and 
barracks,  a hospital,  Cath.  and  ^ot.  high  schools,  and 
an  assurance-office  for  vessels  navigating  the  Danulx’, 
whirh  river  is  here  crossed  by  both  a flying  bridge  and 
a bridge  of  boats.  Mr.  Gleig  says  of  Coinom,  tiiat  it 
appeared  to  be  in  a far  more  flourishing  condition  than 
resth.  *'  Its  shops  are  gtKtd.  the  streets  full  of  bustle, 
and  the  river,  where  it  washes  the  walls.  Is  by  no  meant 
hare  of  shipping.  We  found,  also,  upon  inquiry,  that 
It  containeo  2 theatres,  a casino,  or  club-house,  and  au 
excellent  markec-plaM."  It  has  manufartures  of  wool- 
len cloths,  tanneries.  Ac  ftc.,  and  considerable  trade  ia 
com,  wine,  honey,  fish,  and  timber,  by  the  Danube. 
There  are  numeroiu  vineyard*  in  its  neighbourhood. 
(Oes/err.  Xat.  ^itrpc.  ; O/rig'M  Bohemia,  Ac.  lii.  234.) 

COMPIEGNE,  a town  of  France,  dep.  Oise,  cw, 
arrond.,  on  the  Oise,  which  is  here  crossm  by  a hand* 
some  bridge  of  three  arches,  33  m.  E.  by  8.  Beauvais. 
Pop.  The  town  is  ill  laid  out  and  111  built,  but  it 

contains  many  public  aod  private  ediflccs  worthy  of  notice : 
amongst  tlie  former  may  be  specified  (he  town-hall,  a 
curious  Gothic  building,  and  several  churches.  But  the 
glory  of  Compicgne  is  its  royal  palace,  one  of  the  moat 
remarkable  in  France  for  extent  and  magnificence.  A 
palace  was  originally  built  here  by  the  Merovingian 
kings ; but  the  iirescnt  edifice  was  commenced  under 
Louis  XV.,  finlsncd  by  his  successor,  and  renovated  by 
Napoleon.  It  has  a noble  front  towards  the  Forest  of 
Compiegne,  623  ft.  in  length ; all  the  apartments  are  on  a 
single  floor.  communtcsUlne  with  each  otht>r.  The  po- 
rls^les,  tailt  dtt  gardrt,  ball-room,  theatre,  and  a lunt'rb 
gallery,  are  et|>rciaUy  deserving  of  adiairsuion.  The 
gardens  surrounding  this  palace  are  much  more  extensive 
than  those  uf  the  TuUrries,  whkh  they  rival  in  beauty, 
('ompirgne  contains  a puldic  library  with  2H.(n>ii>ls.. 
nod  a theatre.  It  was  formerly  foitifii-d  by  walls  flanked 
with  towers,  and  cntennl  by  strvrn  gates.  Charles  tlio 
Bold  established  an  abbey  licrv.  and  gave  th<*  town  ihn 
name  of  Cdrie/M/M.  after  which  it  rose  ruiuidcrably  in 
importance,  and  become  the  seal  uf  loouy  uailonrU 
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eouBdU  and  aaictnbUea,  ai  well  as  the  burial-place  of 
several  of  the  French  kings.  But  In  proportion  as  the 
eoasequence  of  St.  Denis  increased  under  the  kings  of 
the  third  race,  that  of  Complegne  declined.  It  was  at 
the  siege  of  this  Place,  In  1430,  that  the  Camous  heroine 
Joan  of  Arc  feu,  through  the  mean  jealous?  of  the 
govemor.  Into  the  power  of  the  Englisn.  art. 

Oise  ; (htifie  dft  Voyatrmrt,  kc. ) 

COMPOSTELLA,  an  Inl.  town  of  Mexico,  sUte 
Cuadalaxara,  36  rn.  from  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  100  m. 
W.  b/ S.  Uuadalaxara.  In  its  vicinity  there  are  some 
silver  mines;  and  to  the  N.W.  of  it,'tol>acco  of  a su> 
pertor  qualitv  was  formerly  grown. 

COhTCAN.  a marit  tubdiv.  of  Hindostan.  provs.  Au- 
rungabad  and  Beiapoor,  comprising  a portion  of  the 
ancient  Hindoo  subdlv.  of  A'anAniM,  whence  its  name, 
and  at  present  forming  two  diitrs.  under  the  uresld.  of 
Bombay : it  extenda  both  N.  and  S.  of  that  city,  along 
the  Malabar  coast,  between  lat.  and  SIP  16'  N., 

and  long.  7'JP4(y  and  79^  M'  E.,  having  N.  the  roUector- 
ate  of  Surat,  and  a detached  portion  of  the  Gulcowar'a 
doro. : R.  the  distr.  Ahmodnuggur  and  Poonah  and  the 
S.-%tUrah  dom.,  from  which  ft  is  separated  by  the  W. 
Ghauts  ; S.  a portion  of  the  Sattaran  territory,  and  W. 
the  ocean.  Length  N.  to  S.  310  m. ; breadth  varying  to 
nearly  60  m.  Area,  pop.,  divlsluns,  Ac.,  as  follows : — 


DlstrkVs. 

Ar«s  la 
iq.  m. 

Pop. 

land  TWonuo 
(1229  5U|. 
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5,500 

0.'*riJUiO 

Ss7,a60 

L.  mV,S50 
106,51« 

Tout  - 1 IS.270 

1,044,120 

llt.140 

The  general  aspect,  though  there  are  many  fertile  ' 
tracts  producing  rtce,  Ac.,  Is  that  of  a congeries  of  steep 
and  rocky  mountains.  Intermixed  with  a multitude  of 
ravines  and  chasms,  and  interspersed  with  jungle:  It 
formerly  abounded  In  fortlArd  heights,  diincult  of  access, 
most  of  which  have  been  dlsnianded  by  the  Dritisb  since 
their  conquest  of  the  country  in  1H19.  The  coast,  though 
It  hu  a Ten  straight  general  outline,  is  broken  by  a great 
number  of  shallow  barbouri.  which,  previously  to  the 
British  rule,  were  the  resort  of  numerous  pirates.  The  , 
W.  Ghauts,  which  bound  the  Concan  to.the^,  rise  to  the  , 
•levatioa  of  from  3.UUU  to  4,0'X)  ft.,  with  an  ^rupt  face 
towards  the  W.  Tlie  passes  over  them  are  Impracticable  | 
for  wheeled  carriages.  They  are  mostly  composed  nf  | 
primitive  trap-rocks  ; but  their  summitsare  covered  with  | 
a thick  crust  of  laterite  nr  ferruginous  claystone,  of  | 
which  material  much  of  the  surface  of  the  Concan  it 
composed.  In  the  S.  shelly  sandstooe  Is  met  with.  ' 
There  are  many  mountain  streams,  but  none  deserving  I 
the  name  of  a river.  Concan  produces  all  the  grains  of 
Malabar,  but  is  chiefly  celebrated  fur  iu  hemp  ai>d  cocoa*  , 
nuts.  Oil  grains,  the  sugar *caoe,  turmeric,  ginger,  Ac., 
are  grown  In  the  8.  Tbo  land  In  S.  (?nncan  is  assessed 
on  the  ryotwar.  and  in  the  N.  on  the  village  system.  In 
some  Instances  iU-culdvated  tracts  of  land  are  allotted 
for  a term  of  years  at  a low  rent  to  a speculator  fur  the 
purpose  of  improvement.  A large  pro{Mrti<in  of  the  In* 
nab.  are  Hindoos,  and  SuUrrt  (burnings  of  widows)  are 
said  to  have  been  more  frequent  here  than  in  any  other 
part  of  India,  Bengal  excepted.  Many  Dhcelt,  Cooties, 
Ac.  inhabU  the  Ghauts  and  N.  Concan.  A large  portion 
of  the  Bombay  native  army  is  nuw  recruited  from  these 
districts.  In  lH*i9  there  were  reported  tube  419  native 
schoeds,  attended  by  9.399  scholan.  or  1 In  144  of  the  pop. 
The  Augrla  family  once  possessed  nearly  the  whole  of 
Concan : It  subsequently  belonged  to  the  Pclshwa,  on 
whose  (all  it  came  Into  the  possession  of  the  British. 

( HamiUon’s  E.  /.  Gox.  ; Maarat  Journal  qf  iMrrature 
and  Scitnet.  No.  16. ; Hlpkinstonc.  f|c.  m Pari.  H>-pori*.) 

CONCENTAYNA,  a town  of  Spain,  prov.  Valencia. 
30  m.  N.  Alicant  Pop.  7,100.  It  has  3 churches, 
a convents,  an  hospital,  and  a house  uf  charity  for  poor 
travellers.  Neither  the  streets  nor  the  houses  corres^nd 
with  the  number  and  wealth  of  the  Inhabitants,  who. 
Miflano  says,  are  more  Intent  upon  increasing  their 
tubstanew  by  agricultural  and  manufacturing  Industry, 
than  on  beautifying  the  town.  They  manufacture  cloths, 
tafletles,  handkerchiefs,  and  other  articles.  Their  fields, 
which  are  well  irrigated,  produce  wheat,  maize,  pulse, 
wine,  oil,  silk,  Ac. 

CONOP.PClON,*a  city  of  ChTll,  In  the  S.  part  of  the 
Republic,  cap.  prov.  of  same  name,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Bioblo,  H m.  B.  Rom  Us  mouth,  and  atout  770  m. 
S.  S.W.  Santiago  ; lat.  36°  4^  ay'  8..  long.  73®  V 33*' 
W.  Fop.  9,000.  (^Amer.  Almanac,  \%SO.)  It  stands  upon 
alow  neck  of  land  between  the  Biobio  and  (he  .8.  K.  angle 
of  the  Bay  of  Conception,  smd  occupies  a surface  of 
about  a sq.  mile.  Streets  iutersect  each  other  at  right 
angles  ; bouses  mostly  only  one  story  in  height  In  con- 
•cqut-oce  of  the  great  frequency  or  earthquakes,  and 
many  are  built  entirely  of  uiibak«d  bricks.  Concepcion 
was  formerly  a flourisning  town,  containing  several  good 
buildings,  and  as  many  as  aO.OOO  inhah  : previously  to 
1833,  it  possessed  a massive  cathedral,  but  this  and  the 
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greater  part  of  the  dty  were  in  that  year  totally  de* 
•troyed  by  an  earthquake.  It  Is  the  residence  of  a 
bishop  and  the  military  governor  of  the  prov.  Manufac- 
tures and  trade  are  said  to  be  at  present  of  Uule  bn- 
portance. 

The  Bay  of  Concepcion  !•  “ a large  square  inlet,  open 
on  the  N.,  while  the  S.  and  W.  sides  are  formed  by  a high 
promontory  Jutting  out. from  the  main  land,  and  bending 
Into  the  shape  of  an  elbow,  each  side  being  3 or  4 leagues 
long.'*  {Halt,  Extr.  /rom  Journal,  il.  273.)  The  dia- 
meter of  the  space  thus  enclosed  Is  about  ft  m.  The 
mouth  Is  divided  by  the  island  Quirlquina,  which  ties 
across  It,  Into  3 channels ; tho  N.  entrance  has  80  fathom, 
water,  diminishing  gradually  to  12  fathoms  in  the  mkldh 
of  the  bay ; the  a.  entrance  luu  30  fathoms  at  Us  com- 
mencement, and  11  fathoms  at  Us  entrance  into  the 
Talcahuano  anchorage.  There  are  3 harbours  ; that  of 
Talcafauono,  close  to  the  small  fortified  town  of  the  tame 
name,  under  the  promontory  in  the  S.W.  angle.  Is  the 
most  secure  from  winds,  and  that  in  which  ships  ge- 
nerally He.  Full  13  fathoms  water  are  found  in  all  parts 
of  the  bay  within  4 m.  of  the  beach ; the  holding  ground 
It  excellent,  and  tne  bottom  free  from  rocks.  (Mtcr$.) 

Concepcion  was  founded  In  1763,  after  the  destruction 
of  the  old  city  of  Penro  by  Inundation,  during  an  earth- 
quake. {American  Encyclopctiia i UaUf  iiierx  s Oco* 
grapkicfu  Journal,  l^c.) 

CONCORD,  a town  of  the  U.  S.  of  America,  cap. 
New  Hampshire,  and  seat  of  the  state  government, 
CO.  Rockingham,  on  Che  Merrimack,  63  m.  N.N.W. 
Boston.  Pop.  (183U)  8,7tO.  It  consists  chiefly  of  two 
streets,  extending  for  nearly  3 m.  along  the  W.  side  of 
the  river,  w hich  is  here  crossed  by  two  bridges.  It  con- 
tains the  state-house,  a handsome  stone  building,  and 
the  state  prison.  The  courts  were  removed  to  Concord 
from  Portsmouth  in  1823.  It  It  a town  of  considerable 
trade,  and  has  a water  communication  with  Boston  by 
meant  of  the  Merrimack  and  Middlesex  canal,  (dmc- 
rican  En<yctopcitia,  ) 

CONDB',  a town  of  France,  dip.  du  Nord,  cap.  cant, 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Hague  with  the  Esraut  (Scheldt), 
3ft  m.  S.E.  Lille.  Pop.  -V<^.  It  it  strongly  fortified  by 
works  constructed  by  Vauban  ; is  well  built,  and  con- 
tains a handsome  town-hall  and  a fine  arsenaL  A canal, 
Ift  m.  In  Inn^h,  connects  Condo  with  Mons,  In  the  Ne- 
therlamls.  It  was  taken  by  Louis  XI.  iu  1478. 

CONDE'  SUH  SOIRKAU,  a town  of  France.  d£p. 
Calvados,  cap.  cant.,  on  the  rood  between  Caen  and 
Dorafront,  23  m.  8.  S.W,  the  former.  Pop.  6.4.V).  Iu 
buildings  are  generally  heavy  and  trittc  f It  contains, 
however,  two  old  churches  worthy  of  notice.  It  formerly 
possessed  a castle  with  a large  tower,  but  little  nuw  re- 
mains of  that  edifice.  It  has  some  commercial  activity, 
and  fabrics  of  woollen,  cotton,  and  linen  articles,  cutlery, 
Ac.  {Hugo,  art.  Calradox.) 

CONDOM,  a town  of  France,  d^p.  Gers,  cap.  arrond., 
on  a height  tbo  foot  of  which  Is  washed  by  (he  Balse, 
which  is  here  crossed  by  two  bridges,  33  m.  N.W.  by  N. 
Auch.  Pop.  (cx.  rom.)3.953.  It  Is  ill  built,  laitte  et  tri$le, 
but  improving ; is  surroundM  by  boulevards  planted  w ith 
trees,  and  has  numerous  villas  In  its  environs.  In  Its 
centre  Is  a large  open  space,  in  which  is  the  parish 
church,  formerly  the  cathedral,  which,  despite  the  muti- 
lations it  has  undergone,  is  still  a ma^lQcent  Gothic  edi- 
fice. Pent,  corks,  earthenware,  brandy,  woollen  yarn,  a^ 
leather  are  produced  here  ; and  there  is  a brisk  trade  in 
com,  flour,  wines,  Ac.  It  lias  a tribunal  of  original  ju- 
risdiction and  a communal  college.  It  owes  its  origin 
to  a monastery,  which  existed  in  the  9th  century,  but 
was  of  a much  earlier  date.  It  was  formerly  the  seat  of 
a bishopric,  once  filled  by  Bossuct.  {Hu^o  ; Diet.  O’*og., 

CONDnIEU,  a town  of  France,  dcp.  Rhone,  at  the 
S.  extremity  of  which  It  Is  situaUd.  cap.  cant,  on  the 
Rhone,  31  m.  S.  Lyons.  Pop.  8,.Vii.  It  has  acquired 
tome  celebrity  for  excellent  white  wines,  tiie  original 
olanU  producing  which  were.  It  Is  sold,  brought  thither 
Rom  Dalmatia  by  order  of  the  em]fernr  Frobus. 

CONGLETON,  a market  town  and  bor.  of  England, 

I CO.  Chester,  bund  Northwich.  in  a remarkably  healthy 
I situation,  on  the  Dane,  in  a deep  valley  bordering  on 
I Statfordsh.;  33  m.  S.  Manchester.  Pop.,  1821.  C.40ft; 

I 1881, 9,333.  But  this  refers  only  to  the  old  bor.,  which 
I extended  over  a space  of  2..N)0  acres  ; a suburb,  forming 
part  of  Buglawton  townsliiu,  has  been  added  to  the  new 
municipal  bor.,  which  had.  in  I^31.  a pop.  of  about  10,fibn. 
The  principal  street  is  upwards  or  a mile  in  length, 
paved,  and  lighted  with  gas  : it  contains  many  ancient 
bouses  of  timber  Raroing  and  plaster;  at  the  W.  end 
ore  many  detached  mansioni,  surrounded  by  gardens 
and  shrubberies,  and  chiefly  occupied  by  the  more 
opulent  manufacturers.  *'  The  town  is  increasing 
rapidly  in  every  direction.  The  impulic  given  to  its 
trade  by  the  repeal  of  the  duties  on  Vrcuch  (raw)  silk 
caused  an  increase  of  fto  per  cent,  in  (he  pop.  between 
1831  and  1831  ; and  although  in  i82.S  (he  trade  received 
a shock  from  which  it  took  s«)ma  time  to  rveowr,  ilia 
N a 3 
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now  In  A ilonriililng  stAt« ; ocw  factories  arc  bulliHnfr, 
and  at  present  there  is  n detnand  for  latMmr  that  r«nTi<< 
be  tup]iiie<i  in  the  town.”  ( MuHiupal  ft.iundary  Aepor/. ) 
It  hni  lu)  Kpisco|i.il  rinpi  I,  in  the  pntrournreof  thr  ror- 
puratiun  ; a C'atlioiic  o:i  1 2>c*rral  iargvdissriuln^chaprli ; 
a graiainar*«chiKil,  fm'  for  the  loni  of  bur* 

(tiirrearc  about  ;-i  rwlringcla^lc  ediiratloD. 
atxmt  I«3(i  of  whom  arc  son*  of  fn^'uieii.  Lmt  all  pay  fur 
tulli(in);  an  Infant  ichuul,  estahlished  In  ; tcrcral 
Urec  Siin<U)‘>*chi>ol«  ; and  many  charitable  in»lltuth>nf 
and  hcqu«‘si».  the  i.it«‘r  chh-dy  held  in  trust  by  the  cor. 
poratiun  ; a tnwn«ha!l  ; new  gaol,  built  in  1*104;  and 

rblic  n«M*mbIy-rooms.  hijUt  In  lai'j.cuntigmnu  to  which 
a inoileni  niarkrt.iil.icr*,  Maikct.  Sat.  SMk  li  the 
staple  iiianur.n  lure  <if  the  town  ; the  illk-niills  N'tng 
mostly  erivtcil  along  the  banks  of  the  liter.  At  preu-nt 
(IVi'.ii  tilt*  trade  consKts  clit  ‘dy  In  the  throwing  of  raw 
•ilk.  the  Rpiiiniiig  of  waste  ditto,  the  manufacture  of 
thrown  silk  into  plain  ribands  by  power  l«M>tnft,  of  w hich 
there  arc  alxnit  XM  in  the  town,  and  the  w tviTing  of  a 
few  ribands  and  brojul  cloth*  by  lurnddoom*.  'J'hero  are 
aitn  'i  cotton  spinning  factories,  an<l  a few  tannerh-s  and 
loatlirr-manufactorU's  : It  was  formerly  noted  fur  taggcsl 
leather  thung*.  called  *' C'ongleton  points.”  ('ertain 
laials  reserved  unds*r  an  enclosure  act  are  held  in  trust 
for  tlie  benellt  of  the  poor.  The  bor.  is  now  divided 
Into  3 wards,  and  governed  by  aldermen  and  Id  roun> 
•cllors.  C'ketAira  Ly»Qn'$ ilag.  Brtt.  ; Varl. 

Kn*ortiattd  l’apcr$.) 

CONCt),  otherwUe  LOWKR  or  S.  Gl’lNFA,  a 
country  in  S.VS*.  Africa,  to  which  Tarlous  bonnd.xrics 
Iiare  been  assigned  by  the  uld  and  more  recent  tras  < ll>  rs. 
The  Portiigueso,  who  discovered  It  in  14'<7.  Incliiricd  in 
I'ongo  ait  the  roast  of  W.  .Africa  from  Caix*  IjOpcit 
fHunalvo  (lasango),  in  lat.  <P  37'  S.,  long.  K..  to 

f'ape  S’egro,  in  tat.  !.%'•'  5<K  .S.,  long.  11°  '».V  K. ; for  they 
found  the  whole  of  that  tract  Inhatiited  hy  negro  trlbt*i, 
rs'seiDbliug  each  other  In  every  respect,  and  •iibj'*ct  to 
one  {laramount  chief,  callcsi  M-mUCongo  (Sovereign  of 
fongo);  but  In  proesrss  of  time  this  empire  becnine  dls- 
tm'mlKT»*d  ; inferior  chiefs  threw  their  allegiance 
and  ertxrted  s(*iiorate  kingdoms,  which  are  at  present 
known  as  Angola  a name  now  more  frequently  appHnl 
to  the  diidrU't  over  which  all  these  kingdoms  extend), 
lA>ango,  Ik'iigucla,  and  lastly  Congo  1‘rujKT,  the  lubjci-'t 
of  this  article. 

Tbo  boundaries  of  (\>ngo  Proper  nre  at  present 
market)  N.  hy  the  river  Congo  or  Zaire,  which  nt  Ab>mt 
Ut.  y separates  it  from  Loango;  S.  by  the  river 
Dando.in  Ut.  S.,  dividing  it  fn>m  Angola;  W.  the 
Congnesecn.vt  is  washed  by  the  S.  Atlantic  ocean,  while 
to  the  f'.  It  has  the  unknown  euuntiin  of  I'ugrnitand 
Mabuidva,  the  .Mountains  of  the  Sun,  Ac.  According 
to  the  hivesilgalions  of  Hitter,  Congo  consists  of  two 
distinct  regliHis:  th.it  next  to  the  sea.  or  the  /i/icf 
ra/.  is  low  and  fltt.  Is  traversed  by  many  streams,  and 
abounds  in  i.indy  deserts,  but  is  elsewhere  very  fertile. 
The  climate  in  this  rogino  is  exceeilingiy  unfaroundile  ; 
and  pestiU'Titiai  cm.-inations,  and  swarms  of  noxious  ani- 
m.iU.  cx|K)ie  the  lives  of  the  inhab.  to  pert'Ctual  danger. 
'I'he  other  regluu  consists  of  the  terraces,  or  acclivUk*i, 
ascemliug  from  the  plain  to  the  high  taldc-lond  in  the 
Interior,  This  Is  bv  far  the  finest  part  of  the  country, 
and  the  richest,  ana  most  populous.  The  river  Zaire, 
which  descends  from  the  Interior  to  the  coast,  has  its 
great  cataracts  in  passing  through  this  region. 

'I'hls fiver  Isa  most  conspicuous  otiject  in  the  loprgra. 
phy  of  Congo:  it  Isa  mo^ificent  strr.ira,  particul.iriy 
towards  its  embouchure  : it  overflows  during  tlic  rainy 
season,  and  fertilises  the  surrounding  rountrr : but  these 
risings  take  place  also  in  the  drv  season,  elerating  the 
current  7 ft., increased  to  13  h.  by  the  rains.  Ills 
excvedingiT  deep;  Massif's  soundJiig-machlne  having 
indicated  113  falnoms,  anil  yet  the  lead  lioil  not  touched 
the  bottom.  In  the  up|>er  parts,  the  current  varies  in 
•trciigth  from  3)  to  5 m.  an  hour,  but  it  sulhcirntly 
strung  in  the  channel  to  prevent  a transport  entering 
the  river  without  the  aid  of  a powerful  sea-breese.  At 
about  140  m.  from  its  raoutli,  toe  Zaire  narrows  to  from 
3«U  to  500  yds.  fur  about  40  m. ; its  banks  lirlstling  with 
predpitmu  masses  of  slate,  which  srnnetirofs  intercept 
the  stream,  and  form  rapids  and  cataracts,  cant'd  by 
the  natives  ufUaJa.  Beyond  these  craggy  regions,  the 
Zaire  expamis  in  breadth  to  3,  3.  and  even  to  4 m.;  and 
near  the  place  where  Captain  Tuckev  was  compelled  to 
abandon  nls  Journey,  the  width  ana  rnisjrstir  appear- 
once  of  the  river,  the  verdure  of  the  land,  which  was 
here  well  propli-d.  combined  to  render  the  scene 
agreeable  in  the  higliest  degree.  (TssrLeu's  F.xptdition, 
pp.  3.17— ^4. ; ./oum.  Hoyat  Gct^.  .Soc..  lit.  330.) 

The  banks  of  the  Zaire,  from  its  mouth  to  Kmhomma 
(about  CO  m.)  are  clothed  with  a most  rxuh.'rant  vege 
talioo,  presenting  to  the  eye  a continuovl  foicsC  of  toll 
and  majestic  trees,  clothed  with  foliage  of  uever-fading 
verdure. 

The  supposei)  Identity  of  the  Congo  with  tiie  Niger 
• at  lung  a question  agitated  among  geographers;  aud 


tu  decision  was  one  of  the  ohjeett  of  Tuckey'e  exp»> 
dltion.  'J'his  question  has  been,  as  every  one  knows, 
set  at  rest  br  the  Messrs.  Lander.  But  it  is  suflkirDCly 
clear  from  the  Infnrmathm  colleeted  by  Tuckey,  ih^ 
the  Zaire,  at  no  frreat  distance  from  the  point  to  wbicb 
he  had  ascemlrd,  dlvUtes  into  two  grs»t  arms,  the 
most  N.  of  which  has  Its  sourre  in  a lake  or  marsh. 

The  natural  prudurttont  of  Congo  have  been  admir- 
ably arr.-uigeil  hr  Professor  Smith,  a member  of 
Tuckey's  cX|MxiiUun  (who  unhappily  lost  his  life  in 
the  course  ol  it),  and  Mr.  Brown,  l^arge  trees  are  only 
found  In  the  valleys,  or  thmlv  spriiikliNi  over  the  sides 
and  summits  of  the  hlUs,  anJ  ctirislst  for  the  most  part 
of  the  AtUsnuinia,  BamboJ  pmtandrum,  Antkociruia, 
Mtuauf’a  (native  term,  but  allied  its  Vreropm).  El^it 
«mr<‘n>i's,  Uapkia  rint/iTa.and  Pandtsniueautirl^hrMm. 
oterniixed  with  these,  on  the  ailuvud  batiks  of  the 
Qiiorra,  large  patches  of  the  Rgyjitlon  papyrus  form  a 
grand  frfUure  in  the  vegetation.  The  edible  proiluc 
tions  are  maire.  cassava,  sweet  and  bitter,  two  kind*  of 
pulse,  the  i'yttyut  cajim,  o species  of  Pkauolus,  ami 
ground  nuts  (Araehis  hypngtra).  The  common  yam. 
besides  aiiotlier  species  of  Diotcorea,  so  Idlter  as  tu 
require  four  days'  builiiig  Ivefure  it  bu  ratable,  with  tho 
sugar-cane,  capsicum,  and  tobacco,  are  alimnitary  plants 
of  w*comlary  importance.  The  most  valuable  fruits  aro 

ClaiiLaliis,  )wi]>awB,  limes,  oranges,  ptnr>a|)pies,  pump- 
ins.  tamAriuds.  ami  a fruit  about  the  site  of  a small 
plum,  called  saAc  Tiie  plant,  however,  of  most  im- 
|x>rtance  to  the  Datives  is  the  oil  naliu  {EUeis  fsttme^n- 
iU),  from  which  is  extrartid  the  Wst  palni  win«;  this 
atid  two  other  s|vocies  of  ;>olm  {Haphta  vissifera  .and  a 
Hyphtra),  arc  to  the  ('ongucse  what  the  cocoa-tree  b to 
many  of  the  Asiatic  islanders.  The  iodigenous  fruits 
are  the  Anuna  Mt-nTgiUruiis,  SarcoerphaJus,  a scKvies  of 
crcain-lrutt,  I'kryttfKiUauiu,  /coco,  a SjMrcies  of  XJtttrfua, 
and  aitulher  of  AstMcsina.  {I'ludfttur  .S'm//A's  ./owrisa/ 
in  I'tickey's  work,  witli  remarks  ihcrron  i>y  Mf.  Brown, 
passim  ; Quarterly  /icr/cic,  xviii.  S.'k).  a.'>l . ) 

'V\\r  asumnU  appear  to  br  thosec hlelly  wlikh  are  found 
ia  every  part  of  this  great  continent;  iknis,  leopards, 
eirpliaiils,  buf!kloc<,  antelu|H.‘s,  wild  hogs,  |N>rcuploes, 
hares,  monk<-yp,  &c.  The  river  abounds  with  good 
fish,  and  also  with  thoro  huge  monster*  the  hippiqKV. 
taiiius  and  crocodile.  Dome-tic  animals  are  few  and 
scarce;  those  mostly  met  with  are  lK>g«,  goats,  fowls, 
Muscovy  ducks,  and  pigeons,  ami  a few  sheep,  generally 
stxHted  with  hair  instead  of  wool.  The  natives  rat 
these  anim:Us  in  a muuocr  quilc  cliaractcrbtic  of  Uiolr 
rooti'd  laiinews.  They  remove  neither  skin,  feathers, 
nor  h.iir ; and  scarcelv  warming  them  by  the  fire,  tear 
tin?  meat  In  pieces  wiln  their  Uwth.  (Ur.  l.rack  and  .Vr. 
OkucA,  io  Appendix  lu  Tuckey's  work;  Quarterly  He- 
Firtr,  xvllt.  861.) 

Gonrrumtini.  Popsslation.  4’C.  — U wt*  may  dei'cnd  on 
thr  trodlliuns  of  the  people,  who  have  neither  ar>naU  nor 
history,  ('otigo  was  furmerly  a puwrrAii  cm)4re  iiitdrr  a 
single  sovereign,  or  rallier  absolute  de>pot.  But  it  b 
evident,  from  the  accounts  of  the  e.irlr  travrllcrs,  little 
as  they  are,  in  nianv  rcs|ierts,  to  bi*  depended  on.  that, 
when  first  vIsIUhI  by  Luropeans.  tho  government  of 
C<mgo  did  not  dilTcr  tr.aU-rially  in  its  form  from  what 
we  find  it  at  the  present  day  ; and  that  it  consisted  of  a 
Sort  of  confi-dcrocy  of  small  states  uinlcr  a principal  sore, 
reign.  ( Prerost,  llistoirf  G<ett4rate  des  Poyitgr*.  v,  1—7.) 
It  would  appear,  however,  to  be  pretty  leitAiu  Uial  the 
power  of  Itie  superior  munardi  has  materially  declined 
during  the  lai>t  years.  At  al!  events.  Congo  b now  split 
into  an  Infinite  nutnher  of  )>rttr  states  or  cAmousJupe, 
each  guveriKHi  by  a rhenau  or  chu*f.  'i  liese  rbk*flaiDsbip« 
would.  In  Euriqie.  bf>  said  to  t<e  fiefs,  hrbi  under  a prin- 
cipal sovereign,  called  lindu  or  Idimfy  S't'ongo,  re- 
siding at  Banza  Cixigo  (St.  Salvador  ?).  But  it  would 
••H*m  that  most  of  these  chiefs  afTi.*cl  a nearly  local  in- 
dependottc'c ; and  bring  oil  despocs  In  tlielr  own  limited 
•nhrrrs,  and  frequently  at  war  with  each  otlier.and  with 
tne  principal  sovereign,  the  country  is  uoiformly  almost 
in  a state  of  the  most  frightful  aisarchy.  At  Um>  deatii 
of  a cMrmtu.  it  is  not  his  son.  but  bb  brother  or  maternal 
uncle  tliat  succretb  him. 

TIte  inhab.  arc  said  by  Tucker  to  be  a mixed  race ; but 
the  Portuguese  rsever  visited  the  ctuuitry  in  such  num- 
bers as  to  priHiuce  any  Imoressluu  on  the  physical  eba- 
r.*u;tcr  of  thr  people;  and  tho  Congoese  are  certainly 
one  of  the  least  favoured  m*gro  varieties.  Speaking 
generally,  thev  seem  to  be  sunk  in  the  lowest  state  of 
degradaliun.  They  arc  incorrigitily  indolent } have  little 
or  no  clothing  ; and  thmigh  they  raise  Indian  corn.  ogri. 
nilture  is  tn  the  lowest  state,  and  tiiey  frequently  suAr 
llic  extremitr  of  famine.  'J'iveir  religion  Is  the  grossest 
•peek's  of  frtlclsm.  (.Src  p.  VJ.)  The  Bortugucse  haring 
cstabilshcd  missions  in  dtifermt  parts  of  the  country : the 
natives  stwnctinies  exhiliit  in  their  ri'ligiun  an  odluua 
mixture  of  Christianity  and  kiolatry.  They  ore  prune  to 
all  sorts  of  excesses  and  lU’baurhcry.  The  wumeo  ara 
degraded  tu  the  condition  of  bravts  of  burden  ; and 
prostitution  to  strangers  U ronsklcrcd  as  a neccasary 


CONGOON. 

Ot  hocnitalltf.  Still,  howorer,  th«y  Ar«  not  «holl3r  | 
o««tltuCe  or  RoodquAlitici ; and  arct^d  tobe  tioccro.  ho*-  | 
pitabic,  aod  compt^ionate.  Haring  been  long  a prinripai  . 
•eat  of  the  slave  tru^.  a considerable  partof  toe  disorders  I 
that  prevail  in  the  cotmtry  arc  with  much  probability  ' 
ascribed  to  the  ennnulties  growing  out  of  that  ck-te«table  i 
traffic.  This  is  said  toiioiale  one  petty  state  from  another, 
and  to  occasion  perpetual  wars;  the  slaves  being  mostly  i 
prisoners  taken  in  battle,  cm*  kldtiap)N'd  on  the  public  | 
roads.  But,  admitting  the  ttiSuenrc  of  these  causes,  still 
we  apprehend  that  the  intellectual  inferiority  of  the  I 
negro  race  is  at  bottom  the  real  cau«e  of  the  degraded 
condltiou  of  Congo,  and  of  all  the  other  negro  states.  i 
The  Congoete  are  said  frequcutly  to  decapitate  their 
prisoners,  and  bum  their  bodies  ; and  If  such  barbarity  I 
be  practised  when  the  prlsoneri  may  lie  sold,  the  per.  | 
sumption  would  seem  to  be  that  U would  becume  much  | 
more  prevalent  were  the  traffic  pul  an  end  to.  (See  | 
Tttckf'jf,  ]>assim  :and  IlUier's  Geography  .{frtea,  French  i 
translation,  I.  37tk><^7.}  I 

The  country  h.is  been  represented  .as  very  populous,  \ 
and  as  stud4iod  with  towns  and  village*  swarming  with  , 
inhab.  Caril,  one  ollhc  early  missionaries,  gravely  reports  [ 
th:U  a king  of  Congo  marrhed  against  the  FortiigneM*  at  * 
the  headof  .ananDyoflMW.OtiOmen  ! {Prcwtf,ttbi  tupra.)  \ 
Hut  it  Is  evident  that  a country  in  the  state  we  have  dc-  . 
scrllied  cannot  bo  thickly  peopled  ; and.  in  tioiot  of  fact,  ‘ 
Tuckey  st.otes  that  the  most  conilderable  bama,  or  rap., 
of  a petty  state  that  he  viiiteii  did  not  contain  more  than 
Ifxi  iiuti  and  600pcrsons.  In  Kmbainma  he  found OU  huts, 
with  .VM)  inhab.;  and  at  Inga  70  houses,  in  which  not  more 
tlian  3<S)prrsoQS  resided.  It  is  truethat  his  oiiservatiuns  in 
tlie  interior  were  not  very  cxtemliHl  ; and  lie  admit*  that  ' 
the  unper  iMiiks  of  the  Zaire  (where  lilt  opi'rations  un-  | 
happily  eodeti)  were  consideralily  more  populous  than 
those  towards  the  roast ; but  still  U is  abundantly  certain 
tb.-il  the  accounts  of  the  extraordinary  pop.  of  the  country 
have  no  better  fimndation  than  the  Imaginatlun  of  the 
writers.  According  to  the  stab'menis  of  the  mission- 
aries, the  cap.  of  the  country,  wliich  they  divided  into 
six  protinces,  was  bsiilt  on  a mountain  altmit  1.V)m.  from 
the  xea,  and  was  called  by  them  .*<t.  baivador.  They 
*)>oak  in  tlie  most  extravagant  terms  of  the  beauty  and 
salubrity  of  the  situation.  According  to  Carii.  of  « hose 
sbitements  wc  have  alrt'ady^vcn  a s|>ecimeu.  It  contained  | 
4<J,US>  Inliab. ; and  it  hwl  scteriil  Clirlstiao  churciies.  and  I 
a school  under  the  direction  of  the  Jesuits.  But  .>teroIla  j 
reports  that  in  166s  St.  .Salvador  hail  suffTe^l  so  mucli 
from  the  ravages  of  war.  tliat  the  sovcrcini  had  trans- 
ferred bis  residence  to  Lemba,  and  that  (he  former  liad 
becomeadenof  robbers.  {Ilintoire  GrMraie  det  f'oya^et, 
iv.  631.)  Thure  arc  no  subsequimt  accounts  of  St.  Sal- 
vador on  which  It  would  be  safe  to  place  any  reliance. 

CONtiOON.a  sea-port  town  of  iVrsta,  prov.  Fars,  on 
the  Persian  (iulnh.  130  m.  S.  by  K.  Schirax.  Pup.  from 
fi.csKi  to  7.U0O.  It  has  an  excellent  roadstead,  where  a 
frigate  mar  ride  in  safety  in  the  most  tempestuous  woa- 
tlier ; aua  good  water  and  ffrrwood  may  be  pnxoircd 
ill  ahundanre.  {Kiftneir'$  Pertian  Pnipire,  p.  81.) 

foM.  or  Cl‘NKO,  a town  of  Italy,  aing.  Sar- 
dinia. cap.  dir.  and  prov.,  on  a hili  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Stur.-;  and  Oes«o,  Ab  m.  S.  liy  W. Turin.  Pop.  10.000. 
This  was  formerly  a strong  fortress,  and  sust^ned  with- 
out catlure  various  sieges,  till  being  delivered  up  to  the 
French  ttiey  dUinantW  it  in  l>u>).  It  is  still,  how- 
ever. surrounded  by  a wall,  with  2 gates ; it  has  a 
cathi‘drai,  3 other  chun'bes,  a royal  college,  hospital, 
workhouse,  and  some  public  Iwths.  Its  prinripai  street 
It  wide  and  handsome,  and  Is  lined  throughout  with 
porticfie*  : the  other  streets  are,  in  fact,  mere  lanes. 
Coni  is  the  se.it  of  a court  of  primary  jurisdictiou.  and  a 
bishopric,  and  the  residence  or  the  inlendcnte  and  mili- 
tarv  commandant  of  the  div.  It  has  some  silk  fabrics, 
ana  carries  on  a considerable  trade,  being  a sort  of 
entrepot  to  Turin  and  Nice.  {Pampoidi : Mod.  Trav., 

CON’JEVER.\M  (r<TncA/pwra,  the  golden  cityl,  a 
considerable  town  nf  IlinduKtan,  prov.  t'arnatU*.  dij^tr. 
rhinglepiit.  in  which  it  Is  the  chief  military  ht.iMon  under 
the  .Madras  presidency.  It  stands  In  a valley  36  m. 
\V.S.\V.  Matlras,  and  2A  m.  E.  Arrtx;  lat.  Alt'  N . 
long.  79^  E.  It  is  tolerably  populous,  and  covers  a 
large  sp^e  of  ground,  which  is  in  groat  part  occupied  by 
exlrcistve  gardens  aiul  coco.i  plantations.  It  has  two 
remarknidc  pagodas;  one,  deiuratcii  to  Siva,  contains 
many  pillars  haiMlsomciy  sculpturt.tl.aad  somewell-rarvetl  , 
llgtirrt  of  elephants,  &c.;  the  other,  which  is  smaller,  | 
h:u  a great  de.d  uf  curious  workmanship  and  sculpture, 
which,  for  truth  of  proportion  and  dcllcacr  oi  ext*- 
cution,  Is  scarcely  surjiastiHl  by  any  other  llintioo  ixHtiee. 
There  are  nnmprous  weavers  amongst  the  ptip,  ; who 
manufacture  re«l  handken  locfo,  turlxuis,  and  cl«»lhs  fi>r 
nati-c  dresses.  .Small  p.ig(Mi.is.  ,nul  ekt/uUriet,  or  travel- 
lers' Ikmiscb,  abound  both  in  the  town  and  Itsvlrinitv: 
the  valley  of  fonjeveram  is  fertile,  contains  m.my  «i!lw 
stantlai  tanka,  and  appears  in  a pn>»|oTuUS  sUte.  (/ft/- 
miUott'i  h.  I.  Gaz  , I.  443,  4II  ) 
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tOVNAUGIlT.  one  of  tlie  four  provs.  Into  which 
Ireland  it  divided,  on  Its  W.  coast,  cODtainlog  the  cos.  of 
(lalway,  Leitrim,  Mayo,  Koscotnmon,  and  Sligo.  (5(V 
laaLtNO.) 

t’OKSRCTlCUT,  one  of  the  smallest  of  the  U. 
Slate*.  In  tlie  N'.  part  of  the  Lnloti.  between  lat.  40°  ft*' 
and  A'Jfi  V K.,  and  bing.  ?l«  .Ny  and  TS''  bsy  W.,  hiving 
N.  Masiachusctls,  K.  Uliode  Island,  W.  New  York,  ana 
8.  Long  Islaivd  Sound  : length,  K.  to  \V.,  (X)  m. ; average 
breadth. about  62 tn. ; area. about  4.7COsq.m.  Pop.  (I *<30) 
S'J7,66r>,  of  wliom  23  only  were  slaves.  It  ranis  tidrd 
in  the  C'ninn  as  to  density  of  pop.,  having  63  intlivl- 
duals  to  the  sq.  m.  Surface  generally  undulating.  A 
chain  of  mnunloins  of  inconsiderotile  height  runs  N.  and 
S.  through  the  W.  part  of  the  itate.  The  priaci|utl  river 
I*  the  Connecticut : it  rises  in  New  ll.mipihire,  and 
having  passed  tlirougii  Massachusetts,  intersects  this 
state  nearly  in  its  centre ; and  then  bending  to  the 
K.,  fails  Into  Ix>ng  Island  .8ound.  a little  ImIow  Ncw- 
haven,  al\i r n course  of  410  m.,  2Mufwhlch  have  been 
made  navi^'idile  by  nu-an*  of  locks  and  canals.  Along  the 
coast  ore  several  excellent  harbours  ; the  best  axe  th<ise 
of  New  laitxlvn  and  Newhaven.  Ciisnate  very  variable: 
an  extreme  degri'O  of  lieat  and  cold  are  exjieriem-ed  at 
different  seasons  { but  the  sky  Is  usually  serene,  snd  the 
eountrv  healthy,  llicre  are  some  sterile  districts;  but 
the  soi!  U for  the  most  part  fertile,  and  (for  America) 
well  cultivated.  Eurn|iean  grains.  Indian  corn,  flax, 
hemp,  and  culinary  vcgfUblcrs,  are  raised  In  abundaiue  ; 
orchakls  are  numerous,  and  apples  so  plentiful  that  cider 
is  a considerable  product.  The  pasture-lands  are  good  ; 
large  henl*  of  cattle  are  reared,  ami  butter  and  rheesc 
are  made  in  large  quantities.  In  IKK  there  were  233,(^si 
sheep,  which  prudiict.-d  >*‘20,300  lbs.  of  wool,  value  4!><,71‘6 
doll.  Farms  vary  in  site  Irum  Auto  31'Oarres.  'I'bere 
arc  mlm-s  of  iron  ore.  lead,  arid  copper  ; I :it  rxn  pting 
the  first,  none  of  them  are  wrought.  M-irhle,  black-lead, 
mrcoiain  clay,  and  freestone,  are  fmind  in  niai.y  parts. 
l*he  chaiylieate  waters  of  .Stafford  are  celrt. rated.  Manu- 
factures occiipr  more  atteutiou  than  rural  induttrr.  and 
are  more  cotiSideroble,  in  proportion  to  the  pnnuiatinn. 
than  in  am  other  state  of  the  Vafim,  illiode  Island  ex- 
coptnl.  The  principal  arc  those  of  cotton  and  w<K)llcn 
stuffs,  iron  and  tin  wart*,  ieatiicr,  flrr-.anns,  carriai.T*, 
powder,  clocks,  gin,  snutT.  Ac.  In  iKi?  it  had  31  banks, 
with  a ut)i(<-d  cap.  of  H.ik>3.607  doli.  A considerable 
r<-astkng  trade  and  traffic  wiiii  the  \V.  Indies  .ire  main- 
tained. The  principal  articles  of  export  are  cattle,  horses, 
mules,  groin.  6*1),  candles,  toop,  butter,  cheese,  Ac. 
The  slate  Is  divided  into  8 counties.  Hartford  Is  thechii-f 
city,  and  is.  In  conjunction  with  Newhaven,  tiie  seat  of 
govemm. ; the  other  princlpoi  towns  are  kliddictown. 
New  London,  and  Norwich.  These  contain  several  cnl. 
l(*ges,  learned  societies,  ;U)d  public  Khonls.  The  state 
srnool'fund.  foundod  in  lM*ii.  is  the  most  considerable 
of  any  In  llio  I'nion  ; the  raplial.  in  1832.  w as  repnnod 
to  have  amounted  to  I .SW.liA?  doll,,  the  number  of  per- 
suiu  deriving  tscncfit  from  It  HO, 232.  and  the  amount  of 
Interest  distriimtixl  in  (he  same  year  doll.  Vale 
College,  founded  at  Haylirook  in  1700,  and  removed  in 
1716  to  Newhavirf),  contain v tiic  finest  eal'lnetof  minerals 
In  the  L’nioti.  and  an  extensive  library.  In  ioSs  it  lind 
411  students,  being  a greater  number  than  any  otiier 
college  In  the  L’.  Slates.  The  legislature  ronsiits  of  a 
senate  of  12  mnns.,  and  a H.  of  Henresi'ntatives  ; 80 
(owns  sending  2,  and  the  otiirr  towns  1 rep.  each,  their 
tot.*!  number,  in  i>*37,  being  The  senators,  repre- 
scutitivcs,  governor,  and  lieut. -governor  are  all  elected 
annually  by  the  wtiite  male  inhab.  of  the  age  of  21  years 
complete.  Senators  receive 2,  and  representative*  lJd..lL 
eacli  during  session.  iH-slties  an  aUowonre  for  travelling 
extienses.  The  Judges  of  the  supreme  cvnirtt  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  assembly,  and  hold  their  offices  during 
good  behaviour,  or  until  thi-y  are  70  years  of  age,  when 
they  must  retire.  Conneitinit  sends  6 raems.  to  the 
National  H of  lieprescntatives,  and  2 senators  to  the 
National  Senate.  'I'liegovcnimcnt  was  fixed  on  its  present 
footing  in  h>iH,  This  portion  of  the  I'nion  was  first  eo- 
k>nis«-d  in  1633  and  163*',  by  2 eulunles  united  in  1663. 
Its  subset|uent  progress  has  licen  one  of  almost  uninter- 
rupted priuncrlty.  {Itarby't  ficie  Ike  ll.SUitet,  pp. 
491 — 403.  ; Amerti-anei  f American  -4/»MfWSc.) 

COSS'l'ANtlK  (an.  ConUamtia,  Cerui.  Kumianz  or 
Cot(nitx),  a city  of  the  grand  durhy  of  Baden,  cap.  circ. 
saint'  name,  ur  Se<’'.rels  {Lake  Vtrcle),  finely  situated  on 
the  Hhine.  at  the  ftoint  where  it  emerges  from  the  I.4ike 
of  t'onitaiice,  Inn  m.  S..*»  K.  t'arlsnihe.  26  m.  K.  SrhaflT- 
hauven  ; lit,  A'i'^  36'  li."  N..  long,  8'  K.  Pop.  (1838) 
6.2;M)  rfiUaft),  n.ostly  Catlmlieo.  Constance  is  a 
highly  interesting  city,  from  lU  historical  e«*orUtlona 
In  the  I.Ath  century  it  is  said  to  have  Ct'nialned  from 
3o,(xintn  40,(N>0  iniiob. : and  its  streets  and  many  of  its 
biiildir.gs  rt'main  unaltered  stnee  that  iTiiod,  though 
several  of  them  ore  w holly,  or  almost  w lioll},  deserted.  It 
is  fortified  by  A wall  fi.mked  wiih  tower*,  and  surrounded 
by  a tlilrh;  has  three  suluiilw,  one  of  whieh,  Peters- 
liduseii,  is  on  tl»c  oj  pos;!c  bank  of  the  Rhine,  but  cum- 
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munlcat<!«  vUh  the  city  tv  ■ tons  covered  voodeti  brtdfe 
built  upon  itone  pier*.  The  cetnedral  or  mt'nsifr,  befrun 
In  lO&'i,  U a hand»oroe  Gothic  structure  with  a tufty 
•terplf.  commamline  an  extnMire  view  of  the  lake  ana 
country,  a*  Ur  at  Ine  tnountaln*  of  Voralberg  and  the 
(•riton*.  The  door*  of  the  main  porta)  are  ciirioualy 
carved ; and  the  ciinir  i»  fiipported  by  16  pillar*,  each  of 
a tingle  block.  A fine  hisli  altar,  and  aeTeral  interetting 
tumb*  and  relic*,  attest  the  ancient  wealth  and  grandeur 
of  Che  tec.  which  wa*  formerly  llio  most  considerable  In 
Germany,  and  had  Urge  possession*  In,  and  Ju.'iKllction 
uver,  Swiisrriand.  A plate  of  metal  let  Into  ths  floor  of 
thU  cathedral,  near  the  entraoce,  mark*  the  spot  where 
John  Hus*  itood  when  he  wm  condemned  in  HlIV,  The 
Franciscan  convent,  the  first  prUun  of  Hiwi,  U now  a 
rum  ; and  the  ]>oininlcan  convent,  to  which  he  was  after> 
wards  removed,  ha*  been  ronverted  into  a cotton  factory, 
Thu  ianputtu  (market-ball),  erected  in  1.%hh,  l»  interest- 
ing. as  being  the  place  of  meeting  of  the  famous  council 
of  t'lmstance,  held  from  1414  to  1418.  The  concourse  of 
cccleftliulics  and  others,  from  ail  parts  of  Cbristersdom, 
at  this  council  was  such  that  not  only  the  bouses  in  the 
town  were  crowded,  but  booths  were  erected  in  the 
■troets,  while  th"iuar^  of  pilgrims  were  encamped  in  the 
adjacent  fields.  Keligious  procession*,  drarrutk  represent, 
atlmii,  and  eoiertainmenu  of  every  description,  hourly 
stuveeded  each  other  ; and  thousands  of  iodivlduaU  were 
finuloynt  solely  in  transporting  Uiither  the  choicest  deli- 
cacii-s  of  Ktirnpe.  The  great  object  ofthis  council  was  to 
rmdir.ate  the  authority  of  general  couocUs.  to  which  the 
Kornati  pontiff  was  declarixl  to  be  amcnalrle.  And  haring 
done  this,  the  council  proceeded  to  denote  three  impes  or 
antii>op4-s,  John  XXllI.,  Gregory  XII..  and  Benedict 
XI  It. ; they  neat  elected  Martin V., and  thus  put  an  end 
to  a schism  which  bad  lasted  40  years.  But,  notwith- 
standing its  merit  in  these  respects,  the  council  of  Con* 
kianrc  is  justly  Infamous,  for  the  treacherous  sciauro  and 
exeruiion  of  John  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague,  notwith. 
standing  the  safe-conduct  granted  to  the  former  by  the 
rmiieror  Slglsmund,  the  president  of  the  assembly,  who 
wantdi  power  or  Inclination  effectually  to  virtdicate  his 

rlMge.  Muss  suffered  at  the  stake,  on  the  6th  of  July, 
41ft;  and  Jerome,  who  had  attended  him  to  the  council, 
was  burnt  on  the  30lh  of  May,  1416!  The  opinions  of 
WycIlSb  were  also  rotulemned ; and  an  order  was  issued 
to  commit  hit  works  and  bone*  to  the  flame*.  V.irlous 
relics  of  thU  period,  and  a collection  of  Koman  and  Ger. 
man  antlquitir*  fuund  In  the  oelgfabourbood,  are  pre- 
srrv«*d  In  the  kat^aus. 

t'oiiitancc  contains  an  ancient  palace,  a ls*crinn.  an 
hospUal.  a cunventual  school  for  females,  several  collec- 
tloiii  of  art  and  scieDco,  and  a theatre.  The  suburb  of 
l^■lr^hallsen  contains  a grand  ducal  residence,  formerly 
a Hcnodiciinc  abb«‘y ; that  of  Krcuslingen  Is  fortified,  and 
povx'ssea  a convent,  in  the  church  of  which  there  is  some 
elabtrat*'  carving.  The  suburb  of  Bnihl  Is  the  scene 
of  the  ro.irtyrdoin  of  llust  and  Jerome.  On  the  bridge 
across  the  Ithine  there  are  mills  for  various  purposes. 

ConvUnce  Is  the  teat  of  the  circle  and  district  guvera- 
merit.  It  was  a place  of  considerable  commercial  im- 
p<«rt4ncc  till  the  period  of  the  Kofonnatton.  since  which 
It  h.%*.  until  ver)' recently,  progressively  declined.  The 
chief  resource*  of  its  iobab.  are  derived  from  the  culture 
of  fruit  and  vr^etalde*.  some  trade,  the  navigation  of  the 
lake,  and  a few  manufactures,  chiefly  of  cotton  cloth 
amt  yam.  and  silk  fabrics,  which  have  Utterly  been  a 
go>«i  dr.al  extended.  This  i*  ooeof  the  oldest  towns  in 
fiermanv.  It  was  founded  or  enlarged  by  the  Romans 
iti  the  nil  rentiiry.  It  was  a fVee  imperial  city  till  1.ft48. 
whs'll  t'harlc*  V.  placed  it  under  the  ban  of  the  empire; 
ix'xt  ys'ar  it  wu  attached  to  the  Austrian  domiiilom,  and 
in  |HU!V  to  those  of  Baden.  ( Bfrgkaut,  AUg.  Lander  und 
I'olHerknnd;  Sekreiber,  Gui4k  4u  Rkin  i Motketm't 
Ckurek  Hitiory,  lii.  416.) 

('f)N  STAnCR  (I.AKR  OF)  (an.  Laetu  Briganttmus 
or  .Swc-PfCHS,  Germ,  fiodnuee),  a lake  of  Central  Kuro)>e, 
the  largest  belonging  to  Germany,  between  lat.  47^  29' 
ar>d  47-'  iV  K.,  and  long.  9^  S'  10^  and  9^  4.V  R.. 
fiirTk>uodcd  by  the  territories  of  Baden,  Wirtemberg, 
Bavaria,  Au»tna(  Vorarlberg).and  Switterland.  Length, 
N.W.  to  S.K., about  34m.,  greatest  breadth  about  81  m. ; 
area,  about  800  s<p  ra. ; elevation  above  the  level  oi  the 
sea,  1.15ft  ft. ; greatest  depth,  964  ft.  Its  most  N.  portion 
omkisls  of  a narrow  prulungatioii,  called  the  Keoerilng 
I.ake.  The  Rhine  enters  the  Lake  of  Constance  on  the 
S.K..  and  issue*  from  its  N.W.  extremity  at  the  city  of 
Conitance,  crmncciing  It  with  the  lake  rall^  the  Voter  or 
SJeller-soe,  which  cooLvlns  the  fertile  Isl.  of  Hclchenau.and 
i«  somedmes  considered  part  of  the  I.akc  of  Constance. 
The  banks  of  the  latter  are  mostly  flat  or  gently  undulat- 
ing. and  distinguished  for  their  Anility.  They  abound 
with  corn-fleldt  and  orchards,  and  some  trderaljfe  wine  Is 
grown  on  them.  The  8.  shore  especially  is  studded  . 
with  a picturesque  line  of  ruined  rasiles  and  other  re.  I 
mains  of  the  middle  agesj  and  lx»th  *ldu*  are  crowded 
with  numermi*  towns  and  vilUge*.  the  i)riuri|>at  of  which  i 
are  Landau,  In  Bavaria  | Friedericlisliaiui-n,  a suuiiner  | 
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reaort  of  the  king  of  Wtrtemberf,  Mlertburg,  and 
berling,  in  Baden ; Arbon,  in  Switterland ; and  Bregens, 
in  the  Austrian  dominions.  The  waters  of  this  lake  ar« 
green,  clear,  and  subject  to  sudden  risings,  the  cause  of 
which  has  not  been  satisfactorily  explained.  Numcrooa 
aquatic  blfda  and  rrwsrocra  inhaUt  this  lake;  and  It  la 
abundantly  stocked  with  fish.  Its  navigation  is  some- 
what dangerous,  owing  to  sudden  squaU*  : considerable 
traAc,  however,  takes  place  upon  it.  ar>d  two  or  three 
steam-boati  run  leveral  times  a week  from  Constance  te 
the  diflbrent  ports  situated  around  iL  {Cttnnab»cM  g 
Sekreiber,  Gutde  dm  AAm,-  5cAt»Cz;  AUg.  ErdJtmmd^, 

dc.) 

CONSTANTINA  (vulg.  A'ostmrfaaA),  an  inland 
city  of  N.  Africa,  Algeria,  cap.  of  its  R.  prov.,  beyond 
the  Lesser  Atlas,  on  a peninsulated  height,  surrounded 
on  three  tides  by  the  Kummel,  or  Wad-ci-Kebtr  {Amp'^ 
$aga  of  the  ancients),  w htch  runs  in  part  through  a deep 
ravine,  crossed  by  an  ancient  bridge.  114  yards  above  tbe 
water,  and  119  yards  In  length  ; 190  m.  r..S.K.  Algiers  ; 
lat.  96'^  94*  N.,  long.  6^  8*  K.  The  hill,  ou  whicli  the 
city  stands,  appear*  to  have  been  separated  from  the 
opposlia  heignU  of  .Setah-ehManstirah  by  an  earth- 
quake, or  tome  other  natural  convulsloa.  On  tbe  S.  W. 
side  it  gradually  declines  downwards  to  the  plain,  and 
on  that  side  only  the  city  is  accesilble.  The  presetic 
city  is  about  U m.  in  clrr.  Pop.  probatilv  about  J5.000. 
of  whom,  exclusive  of  the  garrison,  a ban  may  be  Ka- 
^ies,  a fourth  Moors,  and  the  rest  Turks  and  Jewa. 
Thu  ancient  city  was  much  larger,  extending  on  the 
Other  side  of  the  ravine,  and  down  into  the  plain 

Constantina  it  strong,  as  well  by  art  as  by  nature  : 
the  walls  on  the  land  side  are  6 fl.  thick,  arid  have,  in 
many  parts,  casemate*  behind  them.  There  are  4 gales, 
all  of  Arabic  construction,  built  however,  in  great  part, 

; of  the  materials  of  Roman  edifices : tbe  superb  gaU>e, 

, with  columns  of  red  marble,  mentiotied  by  former  tra- 
I velJcra,  no  longer  exUt.  On  its  N.  side,  on  tha  moat 
elevat^  part  of  the  plateau,  is  the  Kasba,  or  citadel, 
occupying  the  site  where  was  formerly  tbe  Numidiais 
citadel,  1^  more  recently  the  Roman  capital,  part*  of 
both  which  edifice*  lUll  exist.  The  |>aUce,  built  within 
these  few  years,  is  a large  edifice,  handsomely  Att«vl 
There  are  said  to  be  13  mosques,  exclusive  of  chapels, 
Ac.,  but  none  of  them  deserve  any  especial  nu^cct. 
Street*  narrow  and  dirty ; house*  generally  two  stories 
high,  covered  with  tiled  roofs,  d dos  tT dne;  they  are  eoi^ 
stnicted  of  brick,  raised  cm  a foundation  of  stones,  the 
remains  of  the  ancient  buildings.  Many  of  them  are 
large  and  well  ftirnished.  and  there  %re  no  indicaiioot 
of  extreme  poverty  In  any  class  of  the  inhabiUots. 
There  are  many  remains  of  antiquity;  but  these  have 
luffbred  much  of  late  years,  having  been  taken  down, 
and  employed  as  materials  for  the  fortifications.  The 
bridge  over  the  ravine,  already  alluded  to,  was  originally 
constructed  by  the  Homans.  There  are  also  sevend 
Roman  cistems.  a church,  probably  of  tbe  irra  of  Con- 
stantine. with  arcbei.  Ac.  The  inhabitants  are  imiut- 
triousi  the  principal  manufacture*  are  those  of  saddles, 
bridles,  boots,  slippers,  and  garter* ; a few  marts 
blankets  are  also  ma^  ; and  the  late  bey  employed  23  mem 
In  the  tnanufacturu  of  gunpowder.  A roosiderabte 
trade  is  carried  on  with  the  S-,  the  inhab.  receiving 
gold-dust,  ostrich  feathers,  slaves,  and  the  finer  sort  «f 
naiks.  both  sUk  and  wool,  in  return  for  com,  saddlery, 
and  article*  of  Riimpean  manufacture.  From  l.SUi  to 
I.50U  mule-loads  of  com  used  to  be  annually  smt  to 
Tunis.  The  land  round  tbe  town  is  fertile,  and  mostly 
belongs  to  the  community.  The  actual  cultivators  pay 
four  fifths  of  the  produce  at  rent. 

A French  force  of  H.OOO  were  foiled  in  an  attempt  to 
take  tbit  city  iu  1896,  and  suffered  much  on  thetr 
retreat.  In  the  following  year  another  French  army, 
procectUng  from  Bona,  sal  aown  before  it  on  the  6th  of 
October,  and  took  it  bj' storm,  after  a desperate  resist- 
ance. on  the  13th  of  the  some  month.  ( TnbUam  dt- 1* 
Situation,  6c.  p.  80.;  Skate,  p.CO— 63. ; Journ  Grog. 
Soctrly,  viii.  48.49,  Ac.) 

CONSTANTINOPLE,  so  called  from  ita 
founder,  or  rather  restorer,  C'unstantine  the 
Great  ( I'urk.  iitamboul),  a famous  city  of 
I'urkey  in  Europe,  cap.  of  the  Turkish  do- 
minions. and  the  first  city  of  the  Mohammedan 
world,  a distinction  which  it  has  held  since 
when  it  cea-unl  to  be  the  cap.  of  the  Eastern 
empire.  Its  situation,  whether  considered  in  a 
commercial  or  political  point  of  view  , ift  tbe  finevt 
iina'^inable ; and  it  seems  naturally  fitted  to  he 
the  nietrofKilis  of  an  extensive  empire.  It  occu- 
pies a triangular  promontory  near  the  E.  extre- 
mity of  the  prov.  of  Uoumelia  (an.  Thrace),  at 
the  junct'ou  of  the  sea  of  Marmara,  with  tho 
I hraciun  Hosphurus,  or  Channel  of  Constanti- 
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nople,  being  separated  from  iu  tuburbt  of  G»> 
lata.  Pern,  and  Cassini- Paaha  by  the  noble  har- 
bour called  the  Golden  Horn,  lat  O'  \9f  N. ; 
long.  28®  59^  2"  E.  Pop.  uncertain,  but  sup- 
)H>scd  to  amount,  exclusive  of  its  suburbs,  to 
about  400,000,  and,  together  with  them  (Scutari 
being  excepted),  to  perhaps  500,000  or  550,000. 

It  it  ihaped  ionicwhAt  like  a harp;  the  longest  side  of 
the  triangle  being  towards  the  sea  of  Mamiara,  and  the 
shortest  towards  the  **  Oolden  Horn.'’  Its  length  E.  to 
W.  is  about  m. ; breadth  varies  from  1 to  4 m.  Its 
circ.  has  been  various!}' estimated  at  from  10toV3ni.; 
but  measured  upon  the  maps  of  Kauflhr  and  Le  Che- 
valier. it  appears  to  be  about  12|  m.  in  circuit,  and  con- 
tains, according  to  Dallawaj  and  Gibbon,  an  area  of 
ah^mt  2,000  acres.  Like  Home,  Constantinople  has  been 
built  on  seven  hills,  six  of  which  majr  be  observed,  dis- 
tinctljr  enough,  from  the  port,  to  rise  progressively  above 
each  other  hrum  the  level  of  the  sea  to  200  feet  above  It ; 
the  seventh  hill,  to  the  8.  W.  of  the  others,  occupies  more 
than  one-third  of  the  entire  area  of  the  city.  Each  of 
these  hills  affiirdt  a site  to  some  conspicuous  edifice.  The 
first  is  occupied  by  the  Seraglio;  Uie  second  crowned 
with  the  Burnt  Pillar,  erected  hy  CoDstantine.  and  the 
mosque  of  Othman ; the  mosques  of  the  sultans  Solv- 
man.  Mohammed,  and  Selim,  stand  on  the  summits 
of  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  ; the  W.  walls  of  the  city 
run  along  the  top  of  the  sixth  ; and  the  Pillar  of  Arcadlus 
was  erected  utKm  the  seventh. 

This  amphmieairo  of  peopled  hills,  with  Its  Innume- 
rable cupolas  and  minarets  Interspersed  with  tall  dark 
O'prrstes,  and  Its  almost  unrivaihra  port,  crowded  with 
the  vessels  of  all  nations,  has,  externally,  a roost  im- 
l>nsing  aspect,  to  which  Its  Interior  forms  a lamentable 
contrast.  'Ilie  expectations  of  the  stranger  are,  perhaps, 
no  where  more  deceived.  The  streets  are  narrow, 
crooked,  steep,  dark.  lU-paved,  or  not  paved  at  all,  and 
«lirty  ; though,  by  reason  of  the  slope  of  the  ground  on 
either  tide  towards  the  sea  and  bauoour,  and  the  great 
numt>er  of  public  fountains,  much  of  the  filth  Is  conve- 
niently cleared  away.  Adrlanople  Street,  running  from  the 

Sate  of  the  fame  name  to  the  Seraglio,  is  the  only  one 
(■■erring  the  name  of  street ; the  rest  are  mere  uuics. 
The  houses  are  mostly  small  a^  low,  being  built  of  wood, 
earth,  or,  at  the  best,  of  rough  or  unhewn  stone.  It  Is  the 
palaces,  mosques,  bagnios,  iMzaari,  khans,  Ac.  that  make 
so  splendid  a show  at  a distance.  Dallaway  ( Conttanti- 
nopte,  p.  70. ) and  Sir  J.  Hobhouse  believe  that  its  streets 
Were  anciently  not  more  regular  than  at  present ; and 
Chat  from  the  frequent  and  sudden  devastations  by  fire, 
mentioned  by  the  Byzantine  historians,  its  houses  were 
formerly,  as  now.  built  mostly  of  wood  or  other  fragile 
matcrtais.  About  a centum  after  its  restoration,  Con- 
stantinople is  reported  ch.  zvll.)  to  have  con. 

Uined  **  a capitol,  or  school  of  learning,  a circus,  2 
theatres,  8 puullc  and  private  baths.  62  porticos,  5 
granaries,  8 aqueducts,  or  reservoirs  of  water.  4 spa- 
cious balls  for  the  meetings  of  the  senate  or  courts 
of  Justice,  14  chiirciies.  14  squares.  844  streets,  and 
4,384  houses,  which,  fur  their  size  or  beauty,  deserved 
to  be  distinguished  from  the  multitude  of  plebeian  habi- 
tations." It  contains,  at  present.  14  royal  and  332  other 
mosques,  or  hmises  of  Monamme^n  worihin,  40ridleges 
of  Mohammedan  priests,  IH3  hospitals,  36  Christian 
churclies,  loeral  syn.igogues,  130  public  baths,  nearly 
200  klians,  and  numerous  colfre-houses,  caravanserais, 
and  public  fountains;  besides  some  extensive  subterra- 
nean cisterns,  the  aniieduct  of  Valens,  several  remark, 
able  pillars  and  obelisks  erected  by  the  Grc‘ek  emperors, 
and  other  monuments  which,  together  with  the  walls, 
the  castle  of  "Seven  Towers,"  Ac.  are  interesting  remains 
of  antiquity,  and  for  the  most  part  in  a tolerable  state  of 
preservation.  {Amtria»su,X‘’  1^.;  Cour$  lidlkodtque  de 
G/ugropAfC,  p.  626. ; Hobhoute.) 

Constantine  surrounded  the  city  with  walls,  chiefly  of 
freestone,  flanked  at  variable  distances  by  towers.  Those 
have  been  in  many  parts  demolished  at  different  periods 
by  the  violence  or  tne  sea,  and  by  frequent  earthquakes, 
and  on  the  tide  faring  the  port  are  especially  in  a 
very  ruinous  state.  The  city  was  increased  towards 
the  W.  by  Theodosius  II..  who  built  the  walls  on  the 
land  tide  which  ttiil  t>ear  his  name.  These  consist  of  a 
triple  range,  rising  one  above  another,  about  18  11.  apart, 
and  defended  on  the  ouiside  by  a ditch  2.6  to  90  ft.  broad, 
and  12  to  16  ft.  deep.  The  outer  wall  it  now  very  much 
diUnidated,  and  in  many  places  is  only  a little  abOTo  the 
level  of  the  edge  of  the  ditch ; it  seems  never  to  have  had 
any  towers.  The  secood  wall  Is  about  12  ft.  in  height, 
and  furnished  with  towers,  of  various  shapes,  from  60  to 
li'O  yards  apart.  The  third  wall  is  above  20  It.  high, 
and  Its  towers,  which  answer  to  those  of  the  second,  are 
well  proportioned.  These  walls  are  constructed  of 
aitcro.nte  courses  of  brick  and  stone ; and  the  inner  ones, 
notnithitaiiding  the  ravaps  of  time,  earthquakes,  and 
oumvri'Ui  sieges,  are  ittll  tolerably  perfect.  On  both 


the  other  aidea  of  th«  dty  Um  vatli  art*  only  doable,  and, 
generally  apeaktof,  not  ao  lofty.  They  are  frecmently 
adorned  with  croaaea  and  other  ornaments,  whicti  have 
not  been  removed  by  the  Turks ; and  in  many  parts 
there  are  bas-reliefs,  and  Inscriptions  by  the  Greek  em- 
perors who  have  built  or  repairs  the  several  portions. 
When  Dr.  Clarke  visited  tne  place,  he  says  there  were 
in  all  478  mural  towers,  and  probably  about  the  aano 
number  still  exist. 

Constantinople  orlginallv  possessed  49  gates,  18  of 
which  opened  on  the  lana  side,  12  towanla  the  Golden 
Horn,  a^  13  towards  the  Propontia  Only?  gates  now 
exist,  or  are  at  present  used,  on  the  land  side,  the  centre 
one  of  which,  the  Top^Kapoussi,  or  Cannon  Gate,  is  the 
Forta  Sameti  Homami,  through  which  Mohammed  II. 
made  hU  triumphal  entry  Into  the  city.  Near  the  S.W. 
angle  of  the  city  la  the  //cnSopfrrgfinn,  or  castle  of 
" Seven  Towers"  (though  It  nas  now  but  4 towers),  an 
Irregular  fortress,  supposed  to  have  been  built  at>oni 
the  year  1000.  It  was  enlarpd  In  succeeding  ages,  and 
in  great  part  rebuilt  by  Mohammed  II.,  who  made  it 
a state  prison,  it  being  useless  as  a fortress.  The 
Golden  Gate,  erected  by  Theodosius  to  coenmemorate 
bis  victory  over  Maximus,  was  originally  profusely  orna- 
mented with  beaten  golil,  and  surmounted  by  a gilded 
bronze  statue  of  Victory.  Mohammed  11.  walled  It  up. 
When  Wbeier  saw  it.  It  was  still  adorned  with  bas-reliefs, 
in  white  marble,  representing  several  scenes  of  classic 
mythology;  but  these  must  have  dlsuipeared,  since 
more  recent  travellers  speak  of  it  as  only  an  ordinary 
arch  between  two  large  marble  pillars,  and  omamentod 
with  Corinthian  pilasters,  “ d'un  style  asses  mediocre. " 

The  ancient  Byzantium.  foundM  t^  Bnas  the  He- 
garean,  a.c.  666,  and  ultimately  destroyeo  by  Beverus, 
not  long  before  tbe  building  of  Constantinoplo,  occupied 
the  first  bill  or  apex  of  the  triangle,  at  present  the  site 
of  the  seraglio.  Its  walls,  according  to  Ilerodian,  were 
Cyclopean,  and  so  skilfiillr  adjusted  that  they  seemed 
like  one  entire  mass.  Most  authors  say  that  there  are 
no  vestiges  of  Byzantium ; but  Dr.  Walsh  affirms  that 
" part  or  the  walls  of  this  very  ancient  city  arc  actually 
standing,  and  ait  off  the  gardens  from  Uie  adjoining 
streets.^'  The  seraglio,  which  is  believed  to  be  of  about 
the  same  extent  as  the  ancient  Byzantium.  Is  nearly 
triangular,  about  3 m.  la  drcult,  and  entirely  surrounded 
by  walls ; those  of  the  city  forming  Us  boundary  towards . 
the  port  and  «ea  eff  Harmtra,  while  on  tbe  W.  It  Is  shut 
in  by  a lofty  wall  with  gates  and  towers,  built  by  Mo 
hammed  II..  soon  after  the  oq>ture  of  Constantinople. 
Its  whole  surface  Is**  irrenlarly  covered  with  detached 
suites  of  apartments,  baths,  mosques,  kiosks,  gardens, 
and  groves  of  cypreu."  The  apartments  are  chiefly  on 
the  top  of  the  hill,  and  the  gardens  below,  stretching  to 
tbe  sea.  Though  externally  pktureaque,  from  the  con- 
trast of  its  light  and  elegant  minarets,  with  Us  dark, 
solemn,  and  stately  trees,  the  seraglio  is  unmarked  by 
any  thing  to  characterise  it  as  the  hablutloii  of  royalty. 
The  greater  part  of  its  interior  is  not  open  to  the  public ; 
but  those  acquainted  with  it  lar  that  it  contains  little 
worthy  of  admiration,  aod  that  that  little  hat  been  Im- 
ported from  Europe.  The  palace  consists  of  various 
parts  built  at  diflbrent  times,  and  according  to  the  taste 
of  successive  sultans,  without  any  regard  to  uniformity 
or  architectural  rule;  and  it  It,  therefore,  a heap  of 
houses  clustered  together  witbcnit  any  kind  of  order. 
Outside  are  two  courts,  the  first  of  which  Is  free  to 
all  persous,  and  is  entered  by  the  Bab-a-hoomaldn  or 
Sttbiititt  ForUt  the  principal  of  tbe  gates  on  the  city  side, 
— a ponderous,  unsightly  structure,  eovered  with  Arabic 
inscriptions,  guarded  by  60  porters,  and  having  a niche 
on  cither  sIm  in  front,  in  which  the  heads  of  state 
offcudori  are  publicly  exposed.  The  irregular  but  spa- 
cious area  into  which  this  gate  leads,  formerly  the  Fomm 
.fwgwsri,  contains  the  mint,  the  vizier’s  divan,  and  other 
state  offices,  the  Infirmaries  for  the  sick  belonging  to  the 
seraglio,  and  the  church  of  St.  Irene,  believed  to  have 
been  built  by  Constantine,  and  In  which  the  second 
general  counnl  was  held  by  Theodosius.  {Andreo*tp^ 
IG.)  This  church  resembles  St.  ^>phlaon  a small  scale, 
aod  contains  much  marble  and  mo^c-work  ; tbe  Turks 
have  converted  It  into  an  arsenal.  The  second  quadrangle 
li  smaller,  being  about  300  paces  only  In  diameter,  hut  Is 
more  regular  and  handsome  than  tbe  former.  It  is  laid 
out  in  turf,  intersected  by  paved  walks,  and  supplied  with 
fountains.  On  the  left  hand  arc  the  treasury,  the  divan, 
or  hall  of  Justice,  and  the  smaller  stables  (the  larger 
stables  cnotainlng,  according  to  Toumefort,  1,000  horses, 
are  In  another  ^ace,  faring  the  sea  of  Marmara).  Un 
the  right  are  the  offices  of  the  attendants,  9 kitchens, 
and  tbe  entrance  to  the  private  apartments.  All  round 
the  court  runs  a low  gallery-,  covered  vkith  lead,  and  sup- 
ported by  columns  of  marble.  At  Us  farther  end  is  the 
tall  Corinthian  column,  erected  by  Theodosiui  the  Great 
to  commemorate  his  victory  over  the  (kiths ; and  near  It 
are  the  Kaba-Soadi,  *' Gates  of  health  and  happiness.’* 
which  lead  to  tbe  throne-hall,  the  royal  library,  the 
apartrocnii  of  the  sultan,  tha  harem,  and  other  suites  of 
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roofnt,  embrlllthpd  with  4 coctljr,  but  tA>t<*ieM.  magni* 
licence.  The  throoe-hall  li  i»ol«ted.  lufljr,  built  hi  groat 
part  «f  marble,  and  adoriitfd  with  haiKlMnne  roarbln 
columni  and  it^nod  glau  «indowi.  I'he  ihruno  Uitctr 
Uacanoj'f  of  relrot  frlngod  with  Jpwolt,  tiipportitl  by 
fmir  cuiumns  covt-rod  with  RoLI,  )H*afli,  atui  pr«*Huu» 
at(nu<»;  liut  Its  efli.-ct  U d.'fttroyed  by  hor«p*bt!U,  and 
oth)*r  paltry  oroamontti.  tut'pondi'd  from  the  r>K>f.  I'hc 
•laCo  a|-artmpiiti  clotM^ly  roormble  each  uUut  ; their 
chief  furniture  cnn«iftt«  of  »oU«,  rarpcti.  and  mirror*. 
The  walU  are  waiufccutted  with  jasper,  mother-of-pearl, 
and  veneered  ivory  inlaid  with  moi^c  flower*,  land- 
•cape*,  and  sentence*  in  Araidc.  The  |:avUi>>na  of  the 
harem  are  built  upon  archov,  and  roofed  by  dome* 
covered  with  leail  or  ipiri'*  witn  gilded  cretoenu.  They 
have  many  tadcmile*.  i^allerie*,  cabinet*.  >«:c.  nath«  of 
marble  and  porcchiln.  rich  itavnioti*  overlooking  the 
•ea.  marble  biulns,  and  spoutiug  tomiUin*,  are  ■pruikh-d 
over  the  re«t  of  the  curf.ice  within  the  M-raglio.  The 
niimU'r  of  inmate*,  and  other*  conoertv-d  with  the 
■eragito,  have  liccn  estimated  at  upward*  of  10, (KM) ; but 
thU  li.  prnliabijr.  much  beyond  the  mark.  All  are  uru- 
vided  for  by  the  (iiltan.  And  Tournefort  t.  voi.  U. 
p.  |K1.)  state*  that,  when  he  vUited  the  plate,  beside* 
40.(*Ni  ukcn  yearly,  the  {surveyor*  furnished  for  the  use 
of  the  aeragilo  dally  ^ •heeii.  IIK)  lambs  or  goat*.  10 
calve*.  ‘AKI  hcn«,  300  pair*  or  |•uliet*.  100  (sairi  of  pi- 
giHtn*,  and  AO  green  giH-ie.  But  notwithstanding  the 

reiierai  arruracy  of  Tournefort,  we  have  no  doulH  that 
II  till*  itivUiice  he  was  misled,  and  that  Mr.  EUtott 
(i.  a •■'>.)  ha*  done  right  In  rejecting  ihU  statement. 

On  the  Ihirvi  hill  i*  the  KtU  .Verar.  or  Old  FaUre, 
aal.l  to  have  been  the  residence  of  the  later  Greek  cm- 
peror* ; a building  surrouuded  by  a lufly  octangular 
wall  about  I in.  in  circuit,  and  to  which,  when  a sultan 
die*,  hi*  harem  ii  removed,  it  preseuU  nothing  remark- 
al>le. 

The  moik{^iic*  of  Conitantinople  have  all  an  open 
•p.icc  aioima  them,  geocv.-illy  planted  with  tree*,  and 
rei'n-fthed  by  fountain*.  The  prim'i|>al  mosque,  the 
celebrated  M.  Sopliiit,  stand*  on  the  \S  . declivity  of  the 
lirst  hill,  near  the  .VtsMi'/ac  Porte  of  the  SHTagUn.  It  was 
begun  and  fliiUbcd  under  the  emprrur  Ju»tii)ian,  be- 
tweit)  the  years  .A3I  and  .S37.  It  ii  in  the  form  of  a 
r.reek  crn»«,  369  feet  lu  length,  by  243  feel  wide,  or 
atiout  &-f>(h*  the  length  of  St.  Paul'*  Loudon,  by  m.irly 
the  s.'ime  wfHth;  and  *urm(a]nt>d  in  its  centre  by  a 
(tiimc.  the  middle  of  whicli  Is  iHOfect  almve  the  fl«>ir. 
The  dorm*  I*  of  an  elliptical  form,  ami  much  too  flat  tc 
be  externally  beautiful,  it*  height  nr4  exceeding  l-Cth 
pa.*i  of  the  diameter ; which  I*  U5  feet,  or  13  fret  more 
Ih.vn  that  of  the  dome  of  St.  Paul'*,  and  IS  feet  tc*«  than 
that  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome.  It  it  lighted  by  34  win- 
dow* ranged  round  its  ctrcumrerenct*.  and  rests  upon 
four  strong  arches,  th«  weight  of  which  is  firmly  siip- 
portetl  by  four  massive  piles,  strengthened  on  the  N.  and 
n.  sides  by  four  columns  of  Kgyptim  granite.  The  pre- 
sent dome  ii  Dotcoeval  with  the  building ; the  original  one, 
which  was  less  lofty,  and  more  circular,  inivliig  been 
thrown  down  by  an  earthquake  ‘il  years  after  iu  errettun. 
There  are,  beside*.  2 large  and  (i  tmaller  icmi-doines, 
Che  whole  of  which  btemling  internally  with  the  prin- 
cipal nnr.  form  allognbcr  a magniliccmt  expanse  of 
riM>f.  Pour  minarets,  but  each  of  a dlfTcmit  tlia|>e.  have 
been  add'd  to  thil  tiiosque  by  the  Mohammedans. 
'I'tie  building  has  been  outwardly  so  much  patched  and 

(iroppfd  Up  ill  different  ages,  that  it  has  lost  whatever 
M>Biity  it  may  have  originally  poiscssid,  and  is  now  a 
heavy,  unwieldy,  and  cunfuseu-lonking  mass.  It  is 
eiitend  on  the  W.  side  by  a double  vestibule  about 
3X  ft.  in  breadth,  which  communicates  with  the  Inte- 
rior by  nine  br>mzo  doors,  oruamci'iod  with  bas-relief* 
In  marble.  The  interior  is  s)tacioua  and  imposing,  not 
otring  broken  by  aisles  or  choirs ; but  the  variegated 
marble  fl'ior  it  covered  with  mat*  and  carpets;  the 
luotaic*  of  the  dome.  Ac.,  have  been  whitevrashed  over 
in  the  Turks;  the  colossal  seraphim  knd  other  sculp- 
tures h tve  bt'en  In  great  part  destroyed,  and  the  gencm 
coup  tCceii  is  fpoiled  by  “a  ihousind  Itulc  cords 
ilcprnding  from  the  summit  to  within  4 ft.  of  the  pave- 
rucut.  aiul  having  at  the  end  of  them  lamps  of  coloured 
glass,  largu  ostrich-eggs,  artifleial  borte-talls,  vases  and 

SIoIhw  of  crystal,  and  other  mean  orn.imenU.**  (/fo6- 
ou  e.)  The  building  is  said  to  contain  170  columns  of 
marble,  granite,  porpnyry,  rent  antique,  Ac.,  many  of 
which  were  brought  ux>m  the  temple  of  the  Sun.  built  by 
Aurelian,  the  temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus,  and  other 
ancient  structures.  The  cost  of  the  building,  owing  to 
tin.'  anibigiiity  of  the  Bysantine  historians,  cannot  Im* 
Mccuratelr  dotermlned ; out  (llblioo  observes  ( /Jcf//isc 
a/*4  Fail,  ch.  xl.},  that  *‘the  sum  of  mie  million  ster- 
ling is  the  result  of  the  lowest  computation."*  Yet 
with  all  this,  Justinian  scorns  to  have  f.dicd  in  mak- 
ing St.  Sophia  a really  tine  ediflee.  Sir  J.  linbhnuso 
savs  of  it,  — " Hy  impression  was,  that  the  skill  of  the  ot>e 

* 'llie  total  rtpvn^  of  t«i'<Ung  Ri.  Paul's  CadWNinI  vat 
var>.7>U.  Is.  M-  (LhWm  a«Myr<«yNsJM-) 


, hundred  architecis.  and  the  labour  of  the  ten  thousand 
workmen,  the  wealth  of  an  empire,  and  Che  ingeouitj 
of  presiding  angels,  had  railed  a stupendous  roonurocnl 
of  the  hoary  mcdiiKrUy  which  distinguished  the  produc* 
tions  of  the  sixth  century  from  the  perfect  sp^imena 
of  a hapider  ace.'* 

Must  travellers  agree  in  preferring  the  mosq^nes  of 
Solyman  the  Magull.cenL.  atid  Aehmet,  to  St.  Ninhia- 
Tbo  former  of  these,  callwl  the  SolymanU.  was  built  in 
of  the  ruin*  of  the  church  of  St.  Kuphemta  at 
1 halcedon.  It  is  216  ft.  in  length  by  310  it.  broad,  and 
has  a hatidsorac  dome,  supported  on  four  cuiumns  of 
Tlu-boic  graxdte  6u  it.  high,  navemenrs.  galleries.  Ac.  of 
murble,  several  minor  cupolas.  4 fine  minarets  at  the 
angles,  a sfiacioua  court-yard  leading  to  it,  with  gal- 
leries of  green  marble  on  either  side,  and  '28  leaded 
rii|>olas,  ami  a very  h.vmUonie  gate  uf  riitraocc  ascendt*d 
to  by  a flight  of  .xt  least  20  marble  steps.  The  whole  of 
this  mosque  is  in  very  gtXKl  taxte.  Behind  it,  in  an 
enclosed  court  slisued  witli  trees,  Is  the  mausoleum  of 
S i|y man,  an  octagunal  building,  and  the  handsomest  uf 
all  the*  roy&l  sepulchral  monuments,  which  are  very 
numerous  in  tlio  city.  The  mosque  of  Achroet  1 . between 
St.  Sophia  and  the  Propontii,  was  constructed  in  1610. 
and  has  a very  beautiful  niortdo  pavement.  It  is  tlxv 
uniy  mosque  which  possesses  six  minarets.  These  aru 
of  extraordinary  height  and  licauty,  and  each  has  three 
Sarai'enic  galleries  surrounding  it-  The  OsmanlE.  or 
mnsqun  of  Uthman.  completed  In  1735,  lias  a light  and 
elegant  dome,  and  is  tasteluliy  ornamented.  The  other 
prindpal  mosques  are  those  o(  Mohammed  II.,  Bajazet, 
Selim  II.,  Mu«tapha  lit.,  the  Valld<*a,  Ac.  'I'hc  last 
ria]m*d.  founded  by  the  mother  uf  Moha*nmed  IV.,  con- 
tains a double  row  uf  One  martde  pillars,  rhielly  brought 
from  the  ruin*  of  Troy.  Another  mosque  baa  b(*conio 
an  object  ofeuriasity,  from  Us  rontainlng  a sarcophogu*, 
supposed  to  have  tliat  of  Constantine  iho  (ireat. 
Many  of  the  mosque*  have,  like  St.  Sophia,  licen  for- 
merly Grwk  cimrclii**:  the  rem.alnder  have  been  creeted 
mostly  by  the  Turkivh  sovereigns,  the  vlilcr*.  or  weal- 
thy individual*.  Tiie  royal  fmmdations  comprise  a 
roiiege,  with  a put>Uc  Ubrary,  an  hospital,  and  an  alms- 
house ; and  the  mosqiu**  ID  general  have  aUnclicd  to 
them  some  charitable  in*-tiiutt(.ns.  They  derive  thi  tr 
revenue*  from  villages  and  land*  belon^ng  to  tlier:i, 
and  held  by  a tenure  not  dissimilar  to  that  of  our 
church.Undi.  Tl»o  luromes  of  lome  of  the  m€*«iurs 
are  very  large;  that  of  St.  Sophia  has  b»'en  said  to 
amount  to  nriu.ooo  livres  auouaity  {HoMitute)i  DalU- 
way  say  s 3,0uu/.  (p.  5$.) 

The  largest  space  In  Constantinople  Is  the 
or  Horse-coune,  the  anrlent  lHp|>odrome.  It  is  at  pre- 
sent 300  yards  long,  by  I.Mlwide.  {FUtott.)  In  it  for- 
merly stood  the  ceic  brated  group  of  4 horses,  originally 
transported  lldthr.r  from  Rome,  and  afterwanls  rminred 
to  the  cathedral  of  St.  Mark,  nt  Venice.  It  still  contains 
the  granite  obelisk  from  Thebei,  set  up  by  Theodosius 
the  Great ; the  br-Aen  pyramid  of  Constantine  Porphv- 
rogenitus,  shorn  of  its  ornnze  plates ; and.  between  the 
two,  the  hollow  spiral  brass  column,  which  f>rigin.xllT 
supported  the  gulucn  tripod  in  the  temple  of  Delphi. 
The  last  consisU  of  3 serpents,  twisted  together.  Mr. 
Elliutl  descrities  It  at  being  at  present  about  12  (b. 
high  ; mutilated  at  the  to|i,  and  much  injured  in  the 
centre,  (.'lose  to  the  Hippodrome  formerly  stood  the 
im)>eiial  palace,  the  scnale.hnuse,  and  the  forum.  Vo 
remains  of  these  exist.  The  Hippodrome  continues  to 
be  used  by  the  Turks  for  feats  of  activity,  both  on  horse- 
back and  on  foot. 

In  the  Adrlanoplo  Street  is  the  " Burnt  Pillar,"  ao 
railed  ft'om  Its  having  been  blackened  by  repeated  confla- 
grations. It  was  erected  by  Constantine  the  Great,  and 
was  orl^nally  120  ft.  In  height,  and  comimtedof  lOblocks 
of  {lorpriyry,  each  upwards  of  0 ft.  high,  and  S3  ft.  In  cir- 
cumference, resting  on  a marble  {ledcstal  2(>  ft.  in  height. 
The  joints  of  the  column  were  concealed  by  embossed 
brau  or  iron  hoops,  and  the  whole  supported  a colossal 
bronte  statue  of  Apollo,  said  to  have  been  the  work  of 
Phidias.  (Ciibbon,  cn.xvil. ) The  statue  and  Softhe  blocks 
were  thrown  down  by  lightning  in  llbfl.  aiid  the  whole 
height  is  now  only  90  ft.  In  the  centre  of  the  city  the  pil- 
lar uf  Morcian  may  ho  seen,  enclosed  In  a private  garden. 
It  is  of  granite,  w ith  a Corinthian  capital  of  w hito  mar- 
ble. surmount^  by  an  um  of  the  same  material.  The 
finest  of  ail,  the  Arcadian  or  Histonral  commn,  erected 
early  in  the  Olh  century,  and  covered  with  a series  of 
tm-reliefs,  representing  the  victories  of  Theodosius  the 
Great,  wa«  taken  down  at  the  end  of  the  17th  century, 
and  only  U ft.  nfit  arc  now  a)»ove  gr<>und.  {Dat/atratf, 
p.  113,  IU.)  Dallaway  re.xdily  trac»*d  the  veitlgcs  of 
the  /Gsnrr-/4oa  palace, built  byThcDdusiusll.  opposite  tha 
Sea  of  Marmara. 

The  means  for  the  supply  of  Constantinople  with  wa- 
ter arc  worthy  of  temark.  The  aquetluct  of  Valena, 
which  communicates  with  another  amt  more  extensive, 
though  tiinilorly  constructmi  .xquL'duct.  l>cyond  the  walls, 
coiitiimes.  as  anclcutlv,  tn  convey  water  into  the  city. 
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ft  wu  oHdnAtIjr  built  br  the  «m|>c>ror  llndrlan ; and 
laiilt  first  by  Valrni,  atm  a^.iln  bv  Solyman  th<r  Maanifi- 
rrnt.  It  runs  from  tbo  summit  of  the  third  to  that  of  the 
fourth  hill,  coniisting  of  a dnulilc  tier  of  4U  (rothic 
arehes  In  alternate  lavers  of  stone  and  brick.  It  it  In 
some  considorabfy  dIUpidatod,  and  its  E.  extremity 
e«|>ct-ianv  Is  much  injure<l.  Andr<*otsjr  estlmatei  that  it 
was  origmally  nearly  l.'iW  yards  in  length : It  is  now,  he 
tays.  «5w  yards  lo^.  and  about  74  fl.  In  neight.  (,4«- 
dr'.isttf,  p.  433.)  There  are  terrral  other  aqurduett  im 
both  sides  Che  port.  wtiU'h,  as  well  as  the  frru/.Vs,  or  re. 
a»Troirs,  w llhout  the  wall*,  were  chiefly  the  work  of  the 
(•reek  etn|»erors,  though  th<^'  haxe  been  augmented  and 
kept  in  repair  by  the  Turkish  sultans.  All  thewalcr  that 
sunplies  Constantinople  comes  from  Belgrade,  a tlllaKe 
a little  to  the  N.E.  of  the  city.  An  .\merlcan  tr.atciler 
(Sielchrt  in  Turtcff  in  101-32)  h.ts  e«limat«Hi  the 
quantity  brought  into  the  city  at  Ift.nno.OOO  gall,  erery 
34  hours,  and  states  that  the  rartous  wab-r-courses 
aix>iit  Constantinople  must  excet?d  .V)  m.  in  length. 
'J'iie  whole  of  these  Important  works  are  under  the  au- 
pe'inlendetire  of  an  omcer  with  great  powers,  and  are 
anntiaiiv  insi>fcted  by  the  sultan. 

The  iJrrt’li  emperors  con.structed  many  large  cisterns 
within  the  walls,  Wh  open  and  subtcrrancait:  the  former 
hare  l>een  grailually  tilled  with  earth,  and  converted  into 
iraniciM  : hut  several  of  the  subterranean  ones  itill  rc« 
main  entire.  The  principal  are  conll^mu  to  tho  Hfp- 
p<Hlroine.  The  largest,  or  Cttlema  Itasiliia,  1s  a vault 
of  brick-work,  covered  with  tfrrace  compisitlon.  3.Vi  ft. 
Ill  length,  by  ft.  brOiid,  and  supporiinl  by  33*j  marble 
pilhirs.  e.arh  40  ft.  9 la.  In  height.  {('Utrkf,  |>p.  170,171.) 
It  still  affirds  water  Co  the  inhahiUnts,  bring  supplied  by 
the  city  aiiuc'hict,  .ind  many  wells  are  sunk  Into  It. 
Another  vault,  the  CiUerna  Maxima,  called  hr  the  Turks 
'*  the  thousand  and  one  columns,*’  is.  acconling  Co  Mr. 
KlUott.  210  ft.  long  by  200  wide,  S fathoms  deep,  and  sus- 
t-iincd  by  i t rows  of  16  double  columns  of  white  marble, 
the  capital  «>f  one  pillar  forming  the  base  foramuher, 
This  cistern  is  now  dry.  anti  halt  filled  with  earth  : it  Is 
at  present  used  as  a ro|>r-walk,  or  place  fur  spinning 
•ilk.  Not  far  fyom  It  U another  clstcni,  also  ilry.  but  ca- 
patde  of  holding  l,.VX).OOn  gallons  w;  ter.  (KUwIt.) 

The  founulns  are  amongst  the  chief  oniainruis  of  the 
d'r.  There  are  almost  as  many  as  there  are  streets  ; one 
is  tn  be  found  In  every  piuza.  marka't-placc.  and  mosque. 
Tliey  are  uniformly  iqairc,  w ith  a sitout  at  each  side  and 
a leaden  roof;  and  are  generally  glkled,palnt«-d.  Inscribed 
wUh  sentences  from  tlio  koran.  or  utherwisc  decoratetl. 
Tho  public  baths  are  built  mostly  of  marhle,  on  a uni- 
form plan,  and  covered  with  little  flat  domes:  their 
Interior  Is  generally  handsome  and  spacious ; and 
the  price  of  a hath,  the  first  of  oriental  luxuries,  U so 
low  chat  a po«»r  man  can  enjoy  a hot  I'lath  for  a penny. 
In  the  better  sort.coflee.  sherbet,  and  p'|>esare  furtiishM 
to  the  bathers.  Few  houses  of  canscqiicuce  are  unpro- 
vided with  a comraodloiu  bath. 

The  greater  number  of  the  ilrAaiu  (baxaars),  and  hnrtt^ 
ins  (nr  changes),  are  built  of  stone  or  brick.  The  kkant 
and  serais,  or  inns,  are  for  the  most  iiarC  royal  or  charl- 
t.ihle  endowments,  each  capable  of  accommodating  from 
i(*»  to  I ,u»0  persons.  Thc)-confUt  of  oj>en  squares,  sur- 
rmindi*d  by  rooms,  in  sereru!  stories,  and  pf's»eKs  recom- 
mendations far  outwelghliig  their  wnnt  of  architectural 
elegance.  M«>»t  of  them  are  inteu-Icd  for  travelling 
merchants.  Excepting  a small  present  tn  the  servant  at 
departing,  strat'gers  are  gratuttoukly  lodged  In  them, 
and  during  Uteir  residence  in  the  cilr.  arc  mailers  of 
Ibeir  rooms,  of  which  they  ki*ep  the  aeys.  *'  They  are 
for  all  men,  of  whatever  quality,  condition,  country,  or 
religion  soever,  and  the  construcii'»n  of  them  has  ron- 
Irlbuted  to  attract  the  merchandise  of  the  furthest 
bouiiibuies  of  .Africa  and  .Asia  to  the  capital  of  Turkey. 
During  fires  or  insiirreclions,  their  iron  gales  are  closed, 
and  they  afford  complete  security  to  the  personi  as  well 
as  goods  of  the  merchants.”  {tiubkousf.) 

The  cnvrreil  bazaars  have  more  the  nnpeaxaisre  of  a 
row  of  booths  In  a fair,  than  a street  of  shops.  Each  Is 
appropriated  to  a separate  article  of  merchandise.  The 
■hups  are  all  open  In  front,  and  under  cover  of  a common 
roof ; the  sills  of  the  windows,  aa  in  ancient  Fompcil, 
forming  the  counters.  ( FMiott.) 

The  better  sort  of  coffee  houses  are  open  on  one  side, 
and  have  a fountain  playing  In  the  midst  of  a range  of 
marble  scuts,  and  recesses  furnished  with  pUlowi,  mats, 
and  ttuffi-d  carpets.  A row  of  them,  near  the  Solymonia. 
Is  fre<}uetite<l  by  opium  eaters ; but  there  ore  not  nearly 
so  many  of  theta  indiriditais  In  the  Turkish  capital  as  Is 
genrniny  Imagbied.  .All  the  public  buildings  of  Cou- 
fttantinople  arc-  crowned  by  cupolas.  In  consequence  of 
which,  (heir  number,  at  a distance,  seems  to  be  as  great 
,x«  that  of  tho  private  houses.  The  domes,  as  well  as  the 
tnittarets  of  all  the  sacred  itnirtures,  are  terminated  by 
a rre».cent. 

The  houses  of  opulent  Turks,  are  built,  like  the 
kkant  and  most  other  large  houses  In  the  K.,  roiuid  a 
un.rt,  wbkh  has  always  a fountain  playing  in  ill  centre. 


Occasionally  these  residences  are  not  Ill-constructed  • 
but  the  common  dwellings  are  nine  comfortless  wooden 
boxes,  with  ungiased  windows,  and  without  fire-places. 
( tfalUitraif.  1 House-rent  Is  said  to  be  higher  In  Cinistan- 
llnople  th.in  in  any  other  city  In  the  world:  this  U as- 
cribed to  the  frequency  of  fires,  a house  not  being  reck- 
oned worth  more  than  .A  years’  purchase,  if  so  much. 
The  fact  Is.'  that  these  fire*  are  very  often  inteutional  ; 
and  that  they  are  resorted  to  for  the  same  (Mirpose  that 
public  met-tings  and  petitbmii  are  got  up  In  England  ~ 
to  make  ttie  <ultan  aware  of  the  ptildlr  discontent,  and 
of  the  necessity  of  am>e.i«ing  it ! A striking  Instance  of 
this  sort  is  given  by  Vurler  iObservativns  on  the  Turks, 
p.Oi.),  and  similar  lustoitccs  may  be  found  in  otlier  tra- 
Tellers.  We  do  not  know  that  any  thing  could  better 
evli>ce  the  atrocious  n.-tture  of  Uie  desrxHittn  under  which 
Turkey  has  so  long  groanetl,  than  the  circumstance  of 
its  making  lirc-rablng  a sort  of  runstltutlonal  resource  I 

The  Golden  Hum  (an.  Sinus  Dyxantinot)  h.xs  usurp, 
ed  the  ancient  name  of  the  promontory  on  which  By- 
lantium  was  buiit,  and  which  was  first  called  Ki(«< 
Xsvna*,  (’Arysweeros,  or  Golden  Horn.  {Clarke’s  Trap., 
viii.  176.  )H2.)  It  Is  one  of  the  finest  and  most  secure 
harbours  In  the  world,  capolile  of  containing  up. 
wards  of  I.CKs)  sail  of  the  line,  and  of  a depth  suffleh-nt 
to  S'lmit  uf  goods  being  landed  un  the  qu.iys  from  the 
largest  ships,  in  many  places  without  tne  assisunru  of 
Ixnus.  It  extends  from  (he  Seraglio  Point  Inland,  for 
about  41  m.  N.W.,  with  a brrailth  varying  from  a fur- 
lung  to  half  a mfie.  At  its  entrance  it  has  a light<hcuise 
on  cither  tide,  and  it  ilcfcnded  by  some  batteries  on  the 
Seragli  v Point.  At  its  upj>er  end,  the  ancient  Lycus, 
now  called  the  Sweet  Waters,  falls  Intu  it,  and  It  Is  con- 
tlniully  clearetl  by  the  stream  of  that  river,  In  mn- 
junctitin  with  a current  setting  into  it  from  the  Bospho- 
rus. It  exiiihits  A most  picturesque  and  animated  scene, 
c»»vered.  as  it  alwny*  Is.  with  merchant  vessels,  steanirrs. 
ships  of  war,  and  cuIohcs  of  all  descriptions.  Along  the 
S.  W.  side  of  this  harbour,  the  Fanar,  or  Greek  quarter, 
extends  nearly  the  whole  w.iy  from  the  seraglio  to  tho 
western  walls  of  the  citv.  Beyond  the  walls,  on  the  same 
side,  is  the  suburb  of  Aztxih  or  Ejmip,  in  the  i lOspue  of 
which  the  new  sultan  ij  always  installed  in  bi.'’u5ice. 
The  upjHT  extremity  of  the  harbour,  anrlenlly  ca1u*d 
the  Marcidum  Mare,  is  now,  as  formerly,  alow,  marshy, 
unwholesome  tract;  but  about  l|  m.  beyond.  In  the 
Valley  of  the  Sweet  Waters,  the  Sultan  Acnmet  Ml.  h.-vd 
some  grounds  laid  out  tn  the  FreiKi«  style,  with  tho 
addition  of  gaudy  kiosqites,  coffee-huu^ct,  he.,  to  which 
the  tnhabilonU  of  the  dty.  and  suburbs  frequently 
resort. 

On  the  N.E.  tl3e  of  the  Tiarbour  are  the  suburbs  of 

G. alata.  Tnpkajiah,  Pera,  and  Cassim  Pasha.  The  first 
two  stand  side  by  side  on  the  shore  opposite  to  the 
•eragllo,  ami  K.  end  of  the  city,  Pera  li  on  a hill  to  tho 
N.E.  behind  both ; and  Cassim  Pasha  to  the  S.W'.  otall, 
opposite  the  F,*uiar.  Galata  was  built  by  the  Gemx-se 
In  the  13th  century,  and  walled  In  (he  lAtn.  It  is  about 
4 m in  circuit,  divided  Into  3 quarters,  and  Inliabitctl 
chiefly  by  European  and  otlier  merchants.  It  hat  l*i 
g:ite«,  and  contains  a citadel  or  tower,  140  ft.  high.  IhjIU 
Ilf  the  emjn-ror  Anastasius,  a very  fine  fish-market, 
tcTcr.-il  mo&ques.  a handsome  fountain,  and  a great  num- 
ber of  shops.  Toumcfurl  remarks  that  **one  takti^  in 
GalaCn  a snatch  of  liberty  not  to  be  found  elsewhere  In 
the  (.)tt»man empire.  Gal.ntals.as  it  were,  Christendom  in 
Turkey  ; taverns  are  tolerated,  and  (he  Turks  themselves 
freely  resort  thither  to  take  a cbeerfiil  glOM.”  Top- 
kanon  {an  arsenal,  contains  an  arsenal,  artlllery-barrarkf, 
ami  magazines,  and  a cannon-foundry.  Pera  Is  lic.mtl- 
fullr  sltuat<-d,  but  irregularly  built  and  lU-parrd.  It 
is  about  2 tn.  In  length  ; Its  pup.  Is  almost  wholly  Frank, 
ami  It  contains  the  rcsldmcs-s  of  roost  of  the  European 
amb:tM44turt.  betides  4 Catholic  and  I Greek  church,  a 
mona-tery  of  dervishes,  and  a Mohammedan  culirgr. 
In  l«3l,  it  suffered  severely  from  a fire  which  destroyed 
lO.onn  houses,  amongst  which  were  the  palaces  of  nearly 
all  the  Rmbas^ors.  and  property  estimated  to  be  worth 

H,  000, (100  dollars.  Cossim  Pasha  contains  the  great  naval 
arrenal.  dork-yards,  tiarracks.  qiurtert  for  slaves  and 
workmen,  the  palace  of  the  capltan-pasha,  ftc.  There 
are  no  luburbs  on  the  W.  tide  of  Constantinople,  onlr  a 
few  cemeteries  and  scattered  cottars  bejoi^  the  w^ls. 
The  immediate  vidoity  towards  ^race  consists  gene- 
rally  of  an  expanse  or  open  downs ; the  solitude  and 
desolation  which  prevail  on  this  side  are  rrmarkahle. 
On  the  Asiatic  continent,  about  a mite  across  the 
phorus  from  the  Seraglio  Point,  stands  the  town  of 
Scutari  (an.  CArysupu/iSj ; and  about  2 m.  S.  of  It,  tfaq 
ancient  Chalredoji. 

Manufactures  few : the  principal  are  those  of  silk  and 
cotton  fabrics,  arms,  morocco  leather,  saddlery,  horse- 
trappiofi.  shoes,  and  other  artidrs  of  ordinary  use  and 
cjnsumidion,  together  with  those  of  tobocra  bowls, 
tubes,  aud  mouth-pieces.  The  latter  branches  of  In- 
dustry employ  many  hands,  and  one  bazaar  Is  devoted 
«olely  to  (hose  Articles.  The  keff-kil  earth  Is  dug  in 
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•erertl  ptrti  of  Aila,  rudely  CMhiooed  Into  plpe^wU 
in  Contuntloople,  and  exported  In  large  quaotltlea  to 
Hongarj,  Germany,  and  France,  where  the  bowU  are 
re-manufactured,  and  reeelre  the  name  of  mfrr$chaum$. 
The  beet  tubee  are  formed  of  the  stcme  of  the  cherry  or 
jeeeamine  tree,  both  of  which  are  Ixrg^  cultivated  In 
the  neighbourhood  for  the  purpoee.  The  rank  of  a 
person  in  IhU  city  being  determined  by  his  pip*.  It  !• 
often  adorned  in  a very  costly  manner,  and  the  price  of 
a lrkibonqu<  may  vary  from  20  paran  to  30,000  piastres. 
The  Qsherlcs  of  Constantinople  are  by  no  means  unim- 
portant: the  sea  and  harbour  abound  with  shoals  of 
tunny,  sword-fish,  he.,  and  the  **  sweet  waters  ” with  a 
profusion  of  fresh-water  fish. 

The  foreign  trade  is  considerable.  Imports,  chiefly 
com.  Iron,  timber,  tallow,  and  furs,  from  the  Black  Sea ; 
cotton  stuffs  and  yarn,  tin,  tin-plates,  woollens,  silks, 
cutlery,  watches,  jewellery,  pai»er,  glass,  furniture,  in- 
digo, cochineal,  orpiment,  Ac.,  from  Kngland  and  other 
parts  of  Europe ; com  and  coffee  from  Alexandria ; a 
good  deal  of  coffee  from  Brasil  and  the  W.  indies,  in 
American  IxKtoms,  which  traffic  has  latterly  much  in- 
creased ; sugar,  pajtly  from  the  B.,  but  chiefly  from  the 
W.  Indies  ; wax,  copper,  drugs,  gums.  porccLaln.  over- 
land (tom  China  (a  trade  which  existed  in  the  time  of 
the  Romans);  and  slaves,  chiefly  from  Georgia,  Circassia, 
and  Africa.  Exports  comparatively  trifling ; chiefly  silk, 
carpels,  hides,  wool,  goats*  hair,  potash,  wax.  ^U. 
bullion,  diamonds.  &c-  The  trade,  which,  as  a wbule,  is 
less  than  might  nave  been  expected  In  a city  of  such 
site,  is  for  the  most  part  in  the  hands  of  English, 
French,  Armenian,  ana  Greek  merchants,  and  Jew- 
brokers.  The  more  wealthy  Armenians  (a  nation  con- 
stituting a considerable  proportion  of  the  pop.)  are 
money-changers,  liankers,  jewellers,  phytlriatu,  apothe- 
caries. he. ; tbe  lower  classes  are  employed  in  the  most 
laborious  occupations.  As  chints-printers,  and  muslin- 
painters,  Ibe  Armenians  here  surpass  most  Euru]»«.in 
artisaut.  The  Greeks  are  much  less  numerous  than 
before  the  Greek  revolution. 

Cuustanllnoplc  is  the  residence  of  a Greek,  'an  Arme- 
nian, and  a Catholic-Annenlan  patriarch.  The  first  has 
now  DO  authority  In  tbe  newly  erected  kingdom  of 
Greece.  Elementary  schools  are  to  bo  met  with  iu  every 
street ; and  in  every  Quarter  there  are  Turkish  free- 
schools  fur  the  poor,  the  expenses  of  which,  as  well  as 
the  hoard  and  loaging  of  many  of  tbe  pupils,  are  defrayed 
out  of  tbe  revenues  of  tbe  mosques.  It  is  asserted  that 
altogether  there  are  upwards  of  1,000  schools  in  the  city. 
(SArfcArs  Turkey.)  Some  of  the  medre$se$,  or  col- 
leges attached  to  the  mosaues,  have  between  400  and 
fido  students,  who  are  lodged  and  educated  on  tbe  found- 
ation, ami  iiavu  each  several  professors,  the  salaries  of 
the  priiiciiMd  among  which  are  equivalent  to  about  100/.  a 
year,  la  tWse  seminaries  all  the  members  of  the  tUemoM  I 
are  educattd,  and  no  one  can  be  admitted  into  the  hier-  ' 
archy  or  the  law  without  having  first  ^aduated  in  one  ' 
of  them.  The  Mohammedan  law  had  prohibited  the  | 
Turks  from  Icaralng  European  tongues ; but  the  late 
sultan  eslabllsbed  a school  tor  the  iiistru^on  of  native 
youths  in  French,  outside  the  seraglio.  The  French  ' 
and  Austrian  embassies  have  schooU  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  Turkish  by  their  memt»ers.  (EUiifli,  i.  SlMt, 
3tf7.)  There  are  13  public  libraries.  9 or  10  of  which 
are  attached  to  the  royal  mosques,  and  contain  about 
2.000  manuscripts  each,  mostly  copies  of  the  koran  and 
coiuroenlarics  on  it.  The  private  library  in  the  seraglio 
is  said  to  be  richer  than  any  of  the  rest,  and  has  been 
believed  to  contain  some  valuable  Greek  and  Latin  MSS. 
{Vaiiatray,  p.23.) 

“ Amid  the  novelties  that  strike  the  European  on  his 
arrival,  nothing  surprises  him  more  than  the  silence  that 
prrradci  so  large  a capital.  He  hears  no  noise  of  carts 
or  carriages  raUling  tlirough  the  streets ; fur  there  are 
no  wheeled  vehicles  in  the  city,  except  a very  few  painted 
carts,  called  arabaAs,  drawn  by  buffaloes,  in  which 
women  occasionally  take  the  air  In  the  suburbs,  and 
which  go  onlv  at  a foot-pace.  The  contrast  Is  still  mure 
strongly  markmt  at  night.  By  ten  o’clock  every  human 
voice  is  hushed.”  Constantinople  is  not  a healthy  place 
of  rtrsidence  for  strangers  : it  is  subject  to  sudden 
changes  of  temperature  ; and  tlic  strong  etesian  or  N. 
winds,  which  prevail  in  the  summer,  and  do  injury  to 
traile,  hy  preventing  tlic  access  of  ships  from  the  .f)gran 
ami  Mediterranean,  are  also  detrinientoi  to  |iubiic  health 
and  coinfurt.  Earthquakes,  the  plague,  and  drrasUilng 
fires,  often  consuming  2.000  or  3,000  houses,  cause  great 
destruction  of  life  and  property.  In  other  respects, 
too.  it  is  a most  unpleasant  {dare  of  residence  to  a Eti- 
roiiean  or  niber  stranger.  In  many  cases  pro{>erty  is  not 
secure.  Justice  is  notoriously  corruiu.,  tlic  police  is  i>ad.  the 
place  is  infeited  with  cats,  rats,  luid,  as  most  travellers  say, 
wifll  herds  of  wild  dogs,  and  birds  of  prey,  wiiich  act  as 
scavengers.  Sir  J.  Hubhouse  states,  that  “ touslantlnople 
u lUstinguUhi.'d  from  every  other  capital  in  Kunipe,  liy  hav. 
lug  no  names  to  its  streets,  no  lamps,  and  no  posi.onlce.” 

rite  history  of  this  renowned  city  tor  a Unigtlieiii'd 
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period  U glven’by  Gibbon.  It  was  origloallr  founded  bjr 
Byxas,  from  whom  it  derived  the  name  of  Byxantmmt 
anmo  &16  s.  c. ; and  having  been  destroyed  by  Severus, 
was  rebuilt  a.  d.  338,  by  C4mttantine.  wno  made  it  the 
am.  of  the  Roman  empire.  On  the  subjugation  of  the 
Western  empire  the  barbarians,  Constantinople  con- 
tinued to  be  the  cap.  of  tbe  Eastern  empire.  Its  wealth 
and  magnificence  were  celebrated  during  the  middle 
ages.  It  has  sustained  numerous  sieges,  but  has  onty 
bwn  twice  taken  ; first  In  1204.  by  the  Crusaders,  who 
retained  it  till  lIFil  ; and,  lastly,  hy  the  Turks,  under 
Mohamrard  II.,  May  2*>.  14.V).  when  the  last  remnant 
of  the  Roman  emnire  was  finally  suppressed.  {CylUuj  ; 
H’keler  ; Tounuyort  { lUbbon  i Dtulatray,  ^c.,  puslm  ; 
Ciarke’t  Trar.  vili.  133— IH5.  : Andrioity,  Conttanti- 
nopte,  hc-  i KUiidt's  TVae.  in  Austria,  ^c.  1.  344—406.  ; 
Toyages  du  Mnr^cAai  MarmonI,  vol.  li. ; Hobkotue's  Al- 
bania, l(c.  vol.  ii. ; Modern  TrweU^ ; Commereiai 
Diet.,  Ac.) 

CONSUF.ORA.  a town  of  Spain,  prov.  La  Mancha, 
on  the  Amarguillo,  34  m.  S.E.  Toledo.  Pop.  fi.MlO.  Ic 
has  2 churches,  S convents,  a palace,  and  a variety  of 
Roman  inscriptions  and  antiauiUes.  On  a neighbouring 
hill  are  the  remains  of  Its  ancient  castle.  Streets  tolerably 
regular,  but  narrow  and  steep.  The  vidnity  produce* 
grain,  wine,  oil,  barilla,  and  soda,  and  has  quarries  of 
asure.coloured  marble,  jasper,  and  other  stones.  It  haa 
fobrlcs  of  coarse  stuflk,  baise,  and  serge. 

CONWAY,  a town  and  parL  bor.  of  K.  Wales,  co* 
Caernarvon,  hund.  Isaf,  on  the  wstuary  of  tbe  Conway 
river,  15  ro.  N.W.  by  W*.  from  the  Menal  bridge.  Pop. 
1,345.  The  town,  which  is  of  a triangular  shaM,  stands 
on  a steep  slope,  and  is  surrounded  by  loRy  walls,  fenced 
with  24  round  towers.  The  lower  face  of  the  triangle 
borders  on  the  river;  and  at  its  farthest  angle,  on  the 
verge  of  a slate  rock,  its  magnificent  castle 

**  I^rovlM  o‘c>  old  Coawsyt  fasmliif  flood.** 

This  noble  slnirture  was  built  by  Edward  I.  In  12A4. 

” A more  beautiful  fortress  never  arose.  Its  form  is  ob- 
long. placed  in  all  parts  on  the  verge  of  tbe  precipitous 
rock.  One  side  is  bounded  by  the  river  ; another  by  a 
creek  full  of  water  at  every  tide,  and  most  beautifully 
shaded  bv  hanging  woods.  The  other  two  sides  face  tbe 
town.  Within  are  two  courts  ; and  on  the  outside  project 
eight  vast  towers,  each  with  a slender  one  of  amasiog 
elegance  issuing  from  its  top,  within  which  bad  been  a 
winding  staircase.  In  one  of  the  great  towers  is  a fine  win- 
dow.in  form  of  an  arched  recess, or  bow,  ornamented  with 

filllars.  The  great  hall  siiiteil  the  magnificence  of  the 
ounder.  It  extended  130  ft.  in  length,  was  32  bmad 
and  of  a fine  height.  The  roof  was  supimrted  by  eight 
noble  arches,  six  of  which  still  remain.  There  were  two 
entrances  into  the  fortress,  one  from  the  river,  and  ona 
from  the  town.”  fPemaant's  Tour  fn  H'ates,  ill.  1*23.  4vo. 
ed.)  The  town  U poor  and  Inconsiderable,  without  tr^a 
or  manufacture  of  any  sort.  Much  of  the  ground  within 
the  walls  is  used  for  gardens.  The  bor.  is  one  of  the  con- 
tributory bors.  to  Caernarvon  in  returning  a mem.  totha 
II.  of  C.  The  limits  of  the  bor.  extend  to  a consklerahlo 
distance  beyond  the  walls  of  tbe  town.  The  port  dries 
at  low  water. 

The  old  and  dangerous  ferry  over  the  river  has  been 
superseded  by  a magnificent  suspension  bridge,  completed 
in  1426.  Tlie  length  of  the  bridge  between  the  centre  of 
the  supporting  towers  is  337  ft. : and  it  is  elevated  18  ft. 
above  nigh. water  mark.  'iHie  construction  of  this  and  the 
Meuai  bridge,  and  the  excavations  and  iiaprovements 
that  have  bam  made  at  Penmamnaw  r and  other  places, 
have  made  the  road,  formerly  so  dangerous,  from  St. 
Asaph  and  Conway  to  Bangor  and  Angless'a,  one  of  the 
best  and  safest  In  me  empire.  fBomndary  Beport,  Uutde 
to  N.  ff'ales,  Ac.) 

COOCH-HAHAR.  or  VIHAR.  a rajahshtp  of  llln- 
dostan,  pror.  Bengal,  between  lot.  36^  and  27^  N..  long. 
ik9‘''  and  K. ; having  N.  Bootan,  and  on  ail  other  side* 
the  distr.  of  Kungpnre,  with  which  it  Is  Inrorimrated ; 
length  about  90  m. ; greatest  breadth  rgl  m.  lU  rajah  nl*o 
|N>sse**es  some  tracts  beyond  the  Mogul  limits  of  Ueng:il, 
not  subject  to  tribute,  and  on  which  opium  is  exleuaively 
cultivated.  The  S.  part  of  this  country  is  fine  and  fer- 
tile, but  N.  of  the  cap.  it  is  low.  marshy,  and  intcrspers<H{ 
with  jungle,  and  coarse  rank  vecctation.  The  C<kx  h 
or  Kaibangsi  tribes  eat  vhHous  kinds  of  flesh,  and  arc 
considered  by  the  Bengalese  and  other  Hindoo*  as 
very  low  and  impure.  Nutwlthstamliiig  provisions  ars 
cheap  os  com}tarvd  with  other  districts,  and  rents  low, 
nSony  of  the  natives,  especially  in  the  N..  are  to  indigent 
as  to  be  fn^quently  obliged  to  sell  their  children  for 
slaves.  ll>>e-cultiTstion  is  common.  In  I5S3.  Abul  Fazel 
relates  that  the  chief  was  a powerful  sovereign,  having 
Ass.im  and  I'amnem  under  tui  govcTiuncnt,  and  able  to 
bring  into  tlic  field  horse  ami  lOU.OOO  foot  ; in  1661 
this  territory  was  conquered  by  the  MocuU.  and  de- 
volved.  with  the  rest  or  Bengal,  to  the  British  in  176.%. 
In  I'>l4,the  tribute  nahl  by  Its  r.\jah  amoimtod  to  6.2h<v.  i 
hut  great  difficulty  nas  always  twen  e\p.'rlenccd  lu  cul- 
Iccting  it.  {iJaiMtitvu't  E.  I.  Uaz.  sol.  i.) 


COOKSTOWN. 

rOOKSTOU'N.an  ini.  town  of  ln<luwl,  proT.  UUlPr, 
cn.T>roue,  on  the  Bnllloderr)-  river.9  m.W.  fVom  Lotigh 
Neash.  Pop.  In  inai.ii.HHS : pop.  of  par.  Id  1*^.  8.U0  i 
of  whom  wi^ro  of  the  e«tab.  CRiirch,  3,4 19  Frot.  diw., 
and 3,(46  Roni.Cath.  It  conslttsof  one  lonjtitreeC,  planted 
on  each  lidc,  with  a tnuuverio  street  crossing  It.  The 
par.  church  Is  a large  Gothic  structure : there  are  three 
ineetlng-hoiises  for  Prcsl^erlaoi,  two  for  Methodists, 
and  near  the  town  is  a Rom.  Cath.  chapel.  There  is 
also  a dispensary  and  a coostabularr  station.  A manor 
court  holfis  picas  to  the  amount  of  As. : petty  sessions  are 
held  on  alternate  Fridays.  Linens  are  manufactured 
here,  smd  bleached  in  the  ricinity.  Markets  for  grain 
are  held  on  Tuesdays,  and  for  general  sales  on  Satur- 
days t fairs  on  the  first  Saturday  of  every  month.  Tost- 
office  rer.  in  IK30,  442/. ; in  IH36.  407/.  A branch  of  the 
Biolfast  Bank  was  opens^  here  In  1835.  (SVo/.  Sssrery^ 
Raitvay  Arp.) 

COOKG  (Hodoogooy,  an  anc.  ngahship  of  ilindostan, 
prov.  kfysore,  formerly  independent,  but  now  under  the 
control  of  a British  resident ; for  the  most  part  between 
lat.  \'/^  and  13^  N.,  and  Intersected  by  the  76th  parailel 
of  E.  long.;  having  it.  and  E-  the  Mrsore  terntoriesy 
and  on  all  other  sides  thoee  of  the  Mauras  presidency  ; 
length  S.  to  S.  about  70  tn.,  breadth  very  Irregular ; 
area.  2,540  aq.  m.  Pop.  (1836)  59.000.  To  the  W. 
it  is  bounded  by  the  W.  Ghauts,  parailel  to  which 
there  is  a succession  of  lofty  narrow  ridges,  enclosing 
valleys  of  various  extent.  The  chief  elevations  are, 
Tadiaodamoie  5,781  ft.,  and  .Soobramany  5.682  ft.  above 
the  sea:  the  principal  valley  is  that  between  Morkara 
and  Nakoaad,  18  m.  long.  I>y  15  m.  broad,  with  an  ex- 
tremely uneven  surface,  in  the  lowest  part  of  which  runs 
the  Cavery.  The  geology  of  Cktorg  strongly  resembles 
that  of  the  Keelghcrries ; the  principal  rocks  being  sicnlte, 
nanite.  and  greenstone,  and  the  subordinate  ranges  uni- 
formly capp^  with  the  detritus  of  these,  cemented  by 
anrillaeeous  earth,  and  coloured  by  oxide  of  iron  : por- 
celain day  ftrqimntly  occurs.  The  whole  country,  with 
few  exceptions,  is  covered  with  forests,  but  not  orer- 
Inatled  with  jungle,  excepting  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Mysore  dominion ; where  elephants,  game,  and  other 
wild  animals  are  found.  Sandal,  and  other  valuable 
woods,  abound.  Both  tho  botany  and  zoology  of  this 
region  offer  a rich  field  to  obserters,  but  have  hitherto 
bem  but  little  studied.  From  the  greater  rlevalioti,  the 
temperature  Is  much  below  that  of  either  Malabar  or 
Mysore,  and  remarkable  for  its  equality.  The  climate 
is.  In  general,  highly  suitable  to  European  constitu- 
tions; though  the  monsoon  rains,  from  June  to  Sept., 
often  fall  with  mrat  violence.  Tho  Courgas  arc  a Nair 
tribe  of  martial  habits  ( they  have  few  towns,  or  even 
villages,  of  any  slse,  preferring  to  live  tn  lunglee  and 
wilds.  They  cultlrate  rice  In  the  valleys,  which  are 
very  productive,  though  the  quantity  of  land  under  cul- 
ture be  very  trifling.  The  pasture*  are  excellent,  aiul 
cattle  are  abundant.  Manufactures  limited  to  the  blankets 
worn  by  the  pop.  Cotton  cloths  are  Imported.  Contrary 
to  the  custom  lu  Malabar  on  (he  other  side  of  the  Ghauts, 
herrditarr  rights  atwl  |>o«setsluns  tn  Coorg  descend  in 
the  male  line,  and  some  family  disputes  arose  in  in 
coiisequenrc  of  Beer  RgjerHlra  (who  had  cxpelitvi  the 
troop*  of  rippoo  from  Coorg)  haring  left,  at  hU  death,  the 
goveniment  of  his  dom.  to  his  daughter,  to  the  prejudice 
of  his  brother,  who  wo*  ultimately  establislied  in  |>osses- 
tlon  by  the  British  government.  (3/odros  No. 

13.  pp.  3.t8—343.:  ]Iam$Uon't  E.  1.  Gas.  1.451.  2ded.) 

CUOTEHILL.  an  ini.  town  of  Ireland,  prov.  Ulster, 
CO.  Cavan,  on  a small  river  of  the  same  name,  26  m. 
W.  by  N.  Dundalk.  Pop.  in  1821,  2.152;  In  IH3|, 
2,178:  pop.  of  par.  in  1834.  12,091  ; of  whom  1,493  are  of 
the  estab.  church,  1,074  Frot.  diss.,  and  9,524  Rum 
Cath.  'Fhe  town  consists  of  four  broad  street*,  neatly 
laid  nut  and  well  kept.  It  has  a par.  church,  a Rom. 
Cath.  chapel,  two  Presbyterian  mccting-housM,  places  of 
worship  for  Moravians.  Quakers,  and  MethodUts ; a 
market-house,  a court-house,  and  a bridewell.  GetMral 
sessions  are  held  here  at  Easter  and  in  October ; petty 
sessions  every  Wednesday.  There  is  an  extensive  trade 
in  grain  and  coarse  linens.  The  com  markets  are  held 
on  Saturdays,  the  general  markeu  on  Fridays ; and  fairs 
on  the  second  Friday  in  eve^  month.  Post-office  rev. 
in  18.30,  395/. ; in  183ti,  433/.  Branches  of  the  ProviiK:lal 
and  Ulster  banks  were  <>peaed  here  in  1836  and  1837. 
{Stai.  Survey  { Railway  nrp.) 

COPENHAGEN  (Kiobenkam.  merchants’  haven), 
the  cap.  of  Denmark,  a well-tmilt  city,  principally  on  tho 
K.  coast  of  the  island  of  Zealand,  but  partly  also  on  the 
contiguous  small  island  of  Am.xk.  the  channel  between 
them  forming  the  port.  I.at.  55'^  41'  4"  N-,  long.  12®  35' 
4'i"  E.  Pup.  (1831)  119.292.  It  is  well  fortified.  Theram- 
fiarts,  which  extend  for  about  5 m..  arc  flanki'd  with  bas- 
tions. and  siirroundivl  by  a deep  ditch  filled  witli  w.vter. 
It  is  also  defendivi  by  * very  strong  cita<lcl. and  by  the  Three 
Crotrtu  iLvttery.  constructed  at  Che  entrance  of  the  iMtrt 
nn  4 bank  of  saod.  about  I,5<i0  fathoms  from  shore.  The 
dty  U Usually  divided  into  tLu  old  town,  the  ucw  town. 
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and  Christlanshavn.  The  first  Is  the  largest  and  most 
populous,  and  having  at  dlfTen  nt  perlovls  suffered  nuicli 
from  fire,  most  part  of  K ha*  bt  «-n  rrUiUl  ou  an  Improved 
plan,  though  some  of  the  streets  ;ire  still  narrow, 
crooked,  and  inermvenirnt-  In  (he  new  town  the  streets 
arc  straight  and  br>»Ad.  (hough  grncrUly  ill-piaTed,  Uia 
squares  regular  and  spachKts,  and  the  private  houses 
and  public  buildings  (he  Quest  In  the  ilty.  The  part 
called  ChrlstUmhavn,  from  Its  being  built  by  Christian 
IV.,  stands  on  the  island  of  Amak.  It  is  intersected  by 
various  canals,  and  comn.unlcales  with  the  other  parts  of 
the  town  by  bridges.  Public  buildings  numerous,  aiul 
many  of  them  superb.  Among  other*  maybe  st>ecifl«-(l 
the  castle  of  Chrlitianslvorg,  dcttrny<vl  by  fire  in  1795, 
and  since  rebuilt  It  has  a piciurc-gallery,  comprlfiog 
a complete  collection  of  Danish  Dhtures,  with  a finvi 
collection  of  tlie  Dutch  school,  Ac. ; a chapel  orna- 
mented by  bas-reliefs  from  the  chisel  of  Tliorwaldven  t 
and  the  royal  library,  one  of  the  best  in  Europe,  con- 
taining. exclusive  of  manuscripts,  above  450,000  volumes. 
The  part  of  the  new  town  called  Amalienborg  was 
tmtirely  rebuilt  by  Frederick  V.  between  1745  and  17<  5. 
It  consists  chiefly  of  an  octagon,  divideu  by  four  broad 
rectangular  streets,  in  which  is  the  palace  of  the  king, 
the  crown  prince,  Ac.  In  the  centre  is  a bronso 
equestrian  statue  of  Frederick  V.,  erected  by  the  Fast 
India  Companv.  There  arc  also  the  royal  palaces  of 
Rosenburg  and  Charlottenborg,  approprUtv'd  to  putdlc 
purposes  ; the  tmirerslty.  the  town-house,  the  theatre, 
the  excha^e,  and  the  Rarracks.  I'he  cathedral  cliurcii 
of  Notre  iJamc.  nearly  destroyed  during  the  bomlKird- 
ment  in  Iwt7.  has  been  rebuilt;  and  is  enrlchtd  by 
statues  of  Christ  and  the  apostles,  by  Thorwaldscn. 
The  tower  of  the  church  of  the  Trinity,  115  ft.  hi 
height,  is  used  as  an  observatory:  it  also  contains  the 
library  of  the  univcrtily.  and  the  great  globe  of  Tveho 
Brahe.  Tho  church  of  Our  Saviour  is  rechonoa  ilic 
finest  In  tho  town  : its  •plrp.  nearly  300  ft.  in  height,  is 
a masterpiece  of  art.  The  educational,  literary,  and 
scientific  establishments  of  Copenhagen,  rank  with  tho 
first  of  their  class,  and  rcBcrt  Infinite  credit  on  tho 
govenimetil  and  the  people.  Besiiies  the  university,  to 
w hich  wc  have  elsnw  here  alluded,  there  la  a polytechnic 
school,  a metropolitan  school,  a royal  schoed  of  marine, 
a royal  school  for  the  higher  military  sciences,  a normal 
school.  Ac.  There  is.  also,  a r<»yal  society  similar  to 
(bat  of  London,  a Scandinavian  sc  ciety,  ana  a society  of 
northern  antiquitie*.  The  academy  of  arts  il  and  has 
long  been  in  a flourishing  condition.  Besldry  the  royal 
library  in  the  palace  of  Christiansborg,  the  university 
library  has  above  100,000  volumes,  and  a large  collev-tion 
of  maniucripts.  The  Clauen  llbrarv,  braueathed  to  the 
public  by  the  general  of  that  name,  is  mainly  devoted  to 
science  and  natural  history:  and,  exclusive  of  these, 
there  are  several  other  minor  but  still  valuable  col- 
lections. 

The  hospitals  are  numerous  and  well  conducted.  The 
most  splendid  is  that  of  Frederick  V.  The  lylng-fn 
hospital  has  attached  to  it  a school  of  midw  ifery  and  a 
foundling  hospital.  The  royal  institution  for  deaf  ami 
dumb  admits  patients,  from  whatever  part  of  the  king- 
dom thev  may  come.  Soup,  made  of  horse  fli^h,  is  said  to 
be  supplied  as  an  article  of  diet  to  prisoners  in  the  bouse 
of  correction.  {Sremtter,  I.  153.) 

If  distillation  be  excepted,  the  manufactures  of  Copen- 
hagen are  neither  very  extensive  nor  Important.  Thera 
are  about  258  distilleries,  mostly,  of  course,  on  a smalt 
scale,  and  about  >V)  breweries,  with  sugar  refineries, 
tobacco  manufartories,  so44). works.  Ac. : cotton  ar>d 
woollen  goods,  linens,  silks,  gloves,  hats,  Ac.,  are  also 
produced,  but  in  limited  quantities : there  are  several 
tannerlei. 

The  trade  of  the  port  is  said  to  have  declined,  hut  U is 
still  pretty  considerable.  There  Is  annually  Imported 
about  ll.OOO.t^lbs.  sugar,  the  half  of  which  is  lupplicct 
by  Si.  Croix  : 3,000,000  lbs.  coffee,  w ith  other  colonial  prt^ 
ducts.  Anchors, pitch,  and  tar.  are  brought  from  Sw<^eu 
and  Norway;  flax  and  hemp,  masts,  tali  cloth,  ami  cord- 
age from  Russia:  tobacco  and  rice,  from  the  Unitcvl 
Sutes : wines  and  braody  ftom  France  ; coal,  earthen- 
ware, and  tall,  are  the  principal  articlet  of  direct  import 
from  England  ; train  oil,  herrings,  Ac.  ftom  the  fisheries. 
Id  1837  »ere  entered  the  port  1,483  skips  (excluding 
steamers),  of  which  164  were  Swedish,  469  Prussian, 
154  Norwegian,  and  95  of  the  burdu  of  17,762  tons 
BrlUih, 

The  harbour  (s  formed,  at  already  stated,  by  the  chan- 
nel or  arm  of  the  sea  running  between  Zealand  and  the 
opposite  island  of  Amak.  The  entrance  to  It  it  narrow  ; 
but  (he  water  It  sufficiently  deep  to  admit  the  largest  men- 
of-war.  There  are  dry  Jocks,  and  every  f.-irllity  for  the 
building  Olid  repairing  of  sliipt.  Coy^nhagm  is  the 
tutlnn  of  the  Danish  navy.  The  bank  of  Coi'cnlmgcn. 
founded  in  1736,  w.'U  remodelled  In  I8l8  : it  is  now  a |.ri- 
vste  institution.  Tlicre  is  also  an  Insurance  coni|iany. 

I Thethargoof  the  pubHr  health  Is  entrusted  to  a com- 
I mission.  The  poikx*  U umler  a spe  cial  L-stablUbmeut ; and 
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bMidrt  the  garrUoa,  tlio  dtltent  are  ror^l^d  Into  « n»- 

tlnunl  iniArd* 

CupMihAffPU  U not  « VMT  anci«nt  dtr.  hAvInp  h*^o 
fbundnl  in  116«,  It  h«l  At  alflfrrent  p#riodt  kuffWrd  w- 
verrlf  from  pArtlrtiUrlj  in  t72s,  171M,  and  1795: 

but  hnw  diMutrouA  ftitvrcr  At  the  time,  the»e  vifItAtioni 
were  in  the  end  AdvAntAgeoui.  the  nArrow  itrret<  and 
wooden  boa»ea  of  which  the  to«  n formerlr  consltted  hat* 
Ing  been  replaced  by  broad  itreeti  and  handaome  itooo 
building*,  ^lide*  the  lo<«  of  lier  Heel  t'opcnliaien 
aulfrred  aeTercly  from  the  bombardment  by  the  Knglt»h 
in  |HU7,  aixl  by  an  inundation  in  i**'J4.  But  the  haa  fortu- 
nately recovered  from  both  then*  ditastert.  and  hy  brr 
literary  and  other  eita)>ll*hment«  hai  placed  bertelfat 
tho  bead  of  dvllitation  In  the  north  of  Kurope. 

The  envlront  of  t’o|>enhagrn  are  celebrated  for  their 
beauty,  Fredericktberg,  a tnagnifleent  cattle,  the  »um« 
mer  reaideoee  of  the  king,  ttandi  on  a ritlng  ground 
within  a moderate  dUtance  of  the  city.  lu  garden*  are 
open  to  the  public,  and  are  a favourite  re»ort.  Fre- 
dericktborg.  another  royal  retidcnce.  it  eituated  about 
Si  m.  N.  Copenhagen.  It  ia  a vast,  but  Incungruoui 
pile,  partly  brick  and  partly  itone,  and  partly  of  Greek 
and  partly  of  (inthlc  architecture.  It  ha*  tome  fine  pic> 
ture*  and  a serie*  of  portralu  (partly  imaginary)  of  the 
sovereigns  of  Denmark. 

COPlAPO,  the  most  N.  town  of  Chill,  formerly  the 
cap.  of  the  prov.  of  same  name,  now  Incorporated  with 
that  of  Coquirobo.  It  staitds  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
rlvxilet  of  Goplapo,  30  tn.  from  the  Pactllc,  and  I7*i  m. 
N.N.E.Coquhnbo.lat,  S„  long  71®  y IV' W.  Pop. 

tl830)aboiit  i,000.(.Vrym.)  Mott  of  the  hmi*ei  are  buAt 
of  sun-dried  bricks  whitewashed  ; and,  the  better  to  resist 
earthquakes,  us^  to  be  constructed  with  great  solidity  ; 
but  in  It^lOtt  was  almost  utterly  destroyed  by  the  great 
earthquake  that  caused  such  devastation  thruuahout  a 
great  part  of  Chill.  In  it  suffered  Bcvereiy  from 
another  earthquake,  which  uhenmnena  are  so  eunimon 
In  this  prov.,  that,  during  Dr.  Meven'*  stay  In  it,  six  or 
•even  tnocks  commonly  occurred  in  the  twenty-rmir 
hours  I though  the  greater  niimlter  were,  uf  course,  very 
slight.  The  harbour  of  Cut»ia|K>  on  the  Pacitic  it  good  ; 
and  at  a small  village  on  the  shore  most  of  tiie  ore  from 
the  mines  of  the  prov.  It  smeiit'd,  and  the  metal  e*iK)rted. 
(A/tcr’s  Travfli,^.  i.  A/cven's  Heite  nm  aie 

Brde ; Gtom.  Jvumal,  vl.  SOU  \ UaU's  S America^  ii. 
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COQUfMBO  (or  LA  SF.RESA),  a sea-port  town  of 
Chill,  In  the  N.  part  of  the  rrpuhlic,  rap.  uf  tlie  prov. 
of  same  name,  on  the  Chuatsa,  near  its  mouth.  *i70 
in.  N.N.W.  Santiago,  lat.  VP  5.V  43"  S„  long.  71® 
la'  40"  W.  Pop.  (perhapt)  lO.dOO.  iAmer.  Almantir. 
IH39.)  Town  clean,  and  toleral)Iy  well  laid  out ; streets 
intersect  each  other  at  right  angle*  ; huiiu's  mostly  uf 
sun-dried  bricks,  and  only  one  story  in  height,  but  in- 
terspersed with  numerous  gardens  of  fruibtrw*.  ever- 
greens, &c.  It  ha*  ccveral  rhurchea  and  consents,  a 
public  school,  and  an  hospital.  U is  tho  seat  of  the 
intendcnt  of  the  prov.,  and  is  the  residence  of  many 
families,  and  In  some  sort  the  cap.  of  N.  t'hlii.  as  well  as 
the  chief  raercanllle  port,  in  }«34  *^.979  marc*  of  silver 
and  nearly  43.H60  quintals  of  copper  and  eonper  ore, 
were  exported  from  It . it  also  ex|>orts  chlnchlila  skins. 
Ac.  'Fhe  harbour  or  bay  of  Coqulmbo  is  large.  Hell- 
sheltered.  and  secure  at  all  seasons.  There  is  sufficient 
depth  of  water  for  ship*  of  large  burden,  9 f.Uhnms  being 
fmind  300  yards  off  shore,  and  nearly  3 fathom*  close 
In  shore.  Coqulmbo  was  fmindetl  by  Valdivia  in  IM4. 
AlKMit  2.5  m.  up  the  valley  cH*  Coqulmhoare  some  singular 
parallel  rtsads,  of  which  Captain  Hall  ha*  eiven  aii  ac- 
count. (JiaU't  S.  America^  ti.  6.;  Mt<er$  Amrrican 

TXkuova  (an.  Corduba  and  Colonia  Patricia),  a 
famous  city  of  Spain,  cap  prov.  and  kingdom  of  the  *ame 
name  in  Andalusia,  on  the  GuadaluiUTlr.  73  m.  N'.K. 
Seville,  and  IW  m.  S.S.W.  Madrid  ; lat.  37°  W 13"  N., 
long.  4®  4V  63"  W.  Pop.  (iHVfil  4d.7.50  (.VlUfinoj.  not 
a tenth  part  of  what  it  Is  said  to  nave  amounted  to  in  it* 
most  flourishing  period,  in  the  llth  century.  It  occuple* 
a large  oblong  sp^e  of  sloping  ground,  enclosed  by  walls 
flanked  with  towers  origirially  erected  by  the  Homans, 
and  afterwards  repaired,  strengtherred,  and  extended  by 
the  Moors.  But  a great  part  of  this  s{>ace  is  now  co- 
vered with  gardens  and  ruined  buildings,  and  but  little 
remainsof  Its  ancient  grandeur.  Street*  narrow,  crooked, 
and  dirty  ; and  few  either  of  the  public  or  private  build- 
ing* are  conspicuous  for  their  arrhlterture ; the  latter 
seldom  excreu  two  stories  In  height.  The  great  square, 
PlaM  Real,  or  tie  la  Conj/ifMC/tm,  is,  hnwoer,  large  and 
reguJat  , the  houses  lurrourvllng  it  are  lofty,  and  fur- 
nitned  with  pnrticoe*  and  balconlet.  There  u a suburb 
of  some  extent  on  the  S.  Imnk  of  the  nvrr.  with  which 
the  city  communicates  by  means  of  a stone  bridge  of  IQ  ; 
Irregular  qrches,  Win  ft.  in  length,  and  S3  ft.  in  width,  I 
cnnstructeu  by  tlie  Moor*  toward*  the  ck**<*  of  the  Nth  I 
century,  and  the  approach  to  mhich  1*  guarded  hr  un  old 
Saraeruic  castle,  still  maiutaiued  in  a slate  of  ili  'eme.  | 
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The  city  contains  a cathedral.  13  parish  churches,  atxKit 
40  convents.  7 hospitals,  a foundling  and  another  asylum, 
city-hall,  bisliop's  palace,  8 colleges,  besides  other  scoools, 
Ac.  By  far  the  most  remarkable  public  edifice  is  ih« 
cathedral  or  mexqttua,  formerly  a mosque,  built  by  the 
Moor*  at  the  latter  i*nd  of  tlie  Hth  century  upon  the 
ruin*  of  a Gothic  church,  which  is  i(M‘lf  believed  to  have 
replaced  a Homan  temple.  Both  of  those  edifice*  have 
apparently  furnished  many  jitllars  and  other  materiaia 
for  the  present  building.  The  mexqulta  externally  U 
unprepo**r**jiig,  and  little  calculated  to  attract  not(^  ; 
but  Ihe  singularity  of  its  interior  strikes  every  one  with 
astonUhiiU'nt.  It  is  a gloomy  labyrinth  of  pilUrs.  35f>ft. 
in  lengtii  N.  to  S.,  by  394  ft.  WnacI  K.  to  W.,  and  IlghUxl 
only  hy  the  few  doors  that  remain  open,  an<l  some  kmall 
cupolav  in  different  parti  of  the  rooi,  which  latter  is  ftat, 
and  only  35  ft.  above  tbe  |iavriumt  ; being  supported  la 
most  puces  by  a kind  of  double  arcade  of  horse-sho* 
arches-  Tbe  columns  siipparllng  these  arches,  and 
which  amount  to  several  hundreds,  are  of  Jasper,  marble, 
jiorpliyry,  granite,  9<tI  antique,  and  varimit  other  ma- 
terials, and  difl^  as  much  in  their  architectural  as  in 
their  geological  character.  They  are  all.  however,  of 
tho  same  height  ; **  for  the  Arabs,  having  taken  them 
from  Roman  biiUdings.  served  them  in  tlie  same  manner 
that  Procrustes  did  his  guests : to  the  short  one*  they 
clapped  on  monstrous  caiiltals  and  Udek  bases  i ttiose 
that  were  too  long  for  their  purpose  had  their  base  chop- 
ped off  and  a diminutive  shallow  bonrset  placud  on  thr^r 
head."  {Svtnbume,  li.  88.)  The  number  of  aisle*  or 
nave*  U W^hwlse  19.  and  transversely  from  32  to  36. 
A considerate  space  at  the  S.  ei>d  was  parted  off  for  the 
use  of  the  Imant,  and  now  serves  fur  tbe  rhapter-hoiise, 
sacristy,  and  tre:isury  of  the  catiirdrol.  In  the  front  uf 
this  siiacc  1*  what  ii  called  the  xauearrott,  an  octagon 
Moonslt  sanctuary,  15  ft.  in  diameter,  richly  omamenled 
without  and  wUiiin,  and  domed  user  by  a ungU  Itlock 
trkile  marble,  carved  into  the  form  of  a sc^lop-shcll. 
Adjoiiihig  this,  in  iHl.S,  another  small  apartment  was 
brought  In  light,  proserving,  in  a remarkable  degree,  its 
pristine  decoratimu.  The  gurgeousucts  of  Ibis  little 
chandler  » III  iierhap*  give  an  idea  of  that  of  the  building 
generally  in  the  time  of  the  Moor*  ; for  the  splendour  uf 
almost  all  the  rest  of  Uie  tuexquita  ha*  entirely  disa4>- 
prored;  the  gliding  and  oniainriUs  of  the  roof,  the  ara- 
besqires  and  inscriptions  on  thewuils.and  the  mosaics  of  tbe 
pavement,  have  nearly  all  vanislinl  ; anii  of  the  24  f ate*, 
lurmerly  plated  with  brass,  and  curiously embos-wv!,  only 
5 remain  open.  The  sacristy  contains  some  tolcralde 
paintings,  and  the  church  is  very  rich  In  Jewels,  plate, 
and  silks.  The  rHia^ui/a  stands  within  a court  plar>ti?d 
H itli  oraiige-CnH’s,  palms,  and  o preste*.  artd  surrounded 
with  A cloister,  on  the  N . side  o( w hieb  a square  belfry  baa 
bei'n  built. 

The  bishop's  p,alare  is  a large  and  rather  handsome 
building,  contaiiung  a suite  of  state  apartments,  in  uoe 
of  whii'ii  there  i*  a large  collection  of  portraits  uf  the 
bishops  of  turdova.  rreviousiy  to  tlie  late  civil  war, 
2.(kX)  )HH)r  persons  were  daily  supplied  mitb  food  frum 
the  bishop's  kill  hen.  which  mi»t.vken  bounty  accounts 
■iifllt-ieiiily.  as  observed  bv  .Mr.  TiiHuscnd,  for  the  swanrit 
uf  bi‘eg.irs  with  which  t^e  town  is  infested,  (ii.  3u(i.) 
The  umiout  palace  of  the  Moorish  sovereigns  Is  now  un- 
ocrujned  ; it  nail  converted  into  a royal  stmi-liouse, 
where  the  best  horse*  in  Spain  were  rrannl : the  st-vblea 
are  now  empty.  (.MW/.)  'Die  manufacturvi  have  par- 
ticipated in  the  general  decay  of  dhc  place  ; there  are  at 
present  only  some  trifling  fahrici  of  ribands,  lace,  liats. 
baize,  aiut  leather  alter  tho  Moorish  fashion  : the  latter 
article  was  formerly  rery  extensively  manufarturrd  ; .md 
was  known  in  commerce  iiy  the  name  of  Mtloran^  oud 
from  it  Ihe  term  cordwaiiter  has  Ijeen  derived.  lu 
|M33.  a hiUidsome  quay  wa*  in  Ihe  rour>>c  of  tiring 
erected  above  the  bridge,  hut  as  there  is  now  luu  little 
tr.-ulc.  and  the  river  is  lor  9 rat»nth<  tn  the  year  navigable 
only  for  boats,  the  quay  would  seem,  like  many  oUn*r 
public  works  in  .UimIii.  to  be  more  for  show  than  lor  u*t>. 

Cordova  is  sold  by  Stralw)  to  have  lte<-n  foundt'd  by  tite 
Romans  under  Marcellos;  but  os  there  were  several 
distinguish(*d  persons  ol  that  name,  this  leave*  the  epoch 
uf  its  found-vtiui)  uncertain.  No  mention  it  made  of  it 
before  the  tqte  of  Cnsar  and  l*oro|»ey.  but  it  wwu  after 
attained  to  great  distinction  as  a rU  h and  populous  city, 
and  a s«'Jit  of  learning.  {Celiarii,  Sut.  0»hii  .iw/ryw/,  1. 
MC.)  Id  572  it  was  taken  by  the  Gotti*,  and  in  fH2  by  tlic 
MiKirs,  under  whom  it  MKauie  the  splendid  rnp.  of 
the  “Caliphate  of  the  West.  ' and  stdiuxim  litly  of  the 
kingdom  of  Cordova.  In  I'ZPl,  however,  it  was  token  and 
almost  wh«^>lly  destroyed  l>y  the  impolitic  i<,al  of  Ferdi- 
nand III.  of  t'astile,  niul  haa  nerer  since  rerovetr  d it« 
prrviuui  prosperity.  Cordova  has  given  Idrth  t«>  some 
dluslnous  men.  among  whom  maj  t«  specllicd  the  tw«s 
Senevas,  Lucan  the  ihmU,  and  the  f.unuus  .kralric  i-hy- 
sicians,  Avireuna  amt  Averroct.  ( .Vrftono  . 7<'iciuen«/'a, 
Sinuburne’i,  &c.  Travel*  i Scati't  llteuisicut  iu  JiamAti 
.fc.) 

CoaoovA,  au  Inl  town  of  Mexico,  state  Vera  Crug. 


COIIKA. 

at  the  E.  foot  of  th^  rolcano  of  Orliaba,  and  oo  on«  of 
the  road*  b^wem  Vera  Croi  and  La  Puebla, &0m.  8.W. 
the  former,  and  7'im.  K.S.K.  the  Utter  city.  Pop.,  be- 
fore the  revolution,  about  A.OOO.  Street*  wide,  regular, 
and  well  paved ; hou*ri  Imilt  moatly  of  *tone.  lii  ihc 
centre  of  the  town  there  it  a large  tquare,  three  tides  of 
which  are  ornamented  with  Gotnlc  arcades ; the  fourth 
It  occupied  by  the  principal  church,  an  elegant  structure, 
richly  decorated  within.  Cordova  ronUint  two  convents, 
each  with  an  hospital  attached  ( many  of  Its  edifices  hare 
^met,  towers,  or  steeples.  Cotton  and  woollen  fabrics 
and  leather  are  made  here ; and  there  are  besides  nu- 
merous distilleries,  lugar-mins,  and  bee-hive  farms  t 
but  the  principal  ei^loymcnt  of  the  inhab.  it  the  culture 
of  tobacco  and  cofleo ; and  Humboldt  states  that  the 
whole  of  these  products  raised  in  Mexico  comer  from 
Cordova  and  Orixaba.  The  climate  is  moist  and  snllry. 
The  vicinity  is  extremely  fertile,  and  abounds  in  fruits, 
timber,  game,  and  fish.  {HumMdl,  S$*ai  tur  la  *Voui>. 

; I*' onTr  Mfxicc. ) 

CORI^A  (called  by  the  natives,  CAaow-Scen,  by  the 
Chinese,  Kravu-U,  and  by  the  Manchoo  Tartars  Sol-hit)^ 
a martt.  country  of  N'.E.  Asia,  tributary  to  China,  con- 
sisting of  a large  oblong-shap^  peninsula,  with  an  ad- 
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though  the  Coreans  do  not,  like  that  people,  cut  off 
their  hair.  Their  houses  are  also  like  thv>se  of  China,  being 
built  of  bricks  in  the  towns,  and  in  the  country  are  mere 
mud  hovels ; each  house  ii  lurroundM  by  a wotHloo 
stockade.  'Pheir  langtiage  or  language*  are  peculiar,  differ* 
Ing  from  those  of  their  tmmedlate  neighbours.  In  writing 
they  use  alphabetic  characters,  though  the  symbolic 
characters  of  the  Chinese  ore  also  understood  aixl  some- 
time* resorted  to.  They  have  a copious  literature,  and 
arc  very  fond  of  reading,  os  well  as  of  music,  dancing, 
and  festivities.  Polygamy  Is  perrollled  t but  the  women 
do  not  appear  to  be  under  such  restraint  a*  in  China. 
(.t/*/.corf.)  ITie  religion  of  the  upper  orders  Is  that  of 
Confucius,  while  the  mass  of  the  people  are  attachnl 
to  Buddhism  ; but  neither  appears  to  have  much  In- 
fluence. Christianity,  which  uas  introduced  the  Ja- 
panese. anpt'arcd  to  be  extinct  wlicn  GuUlaa  visited 
Corea  in  iHS'i. 

Manti/artur€$.  Trade.  4c.— The  maniifhrtureiarc  few* 
the  prinrijial  arc  a kind  of  grass-rlotb,  straw-plait, 
hnrie-hair  caps,  and  other  artirles  for  domestic  use; 
a very  fine  and  transparent  fabric  woven  from  filmnents 
of  the  Vrlica  Japoniea,  cotton  cloth,  and  a very  strong 
I kind  of  paper  made  of  cotton,  rice-paper,  4c.:  which 
lolning  portion  of  the  continent,  and  a vast  number  of  ' artlcirc,  tngetherwith  ginseng,  skins,  suine  metali.  horses. 
Islands,  which  are  especially  numerous  on  the  W.  cnavt.  ' and  silk,  constitute  (he  cliierexports.  What  trade  there 


The  whole  of  the  dominions  lie  between  lat.  33°  and  43° 
N.,  and  long.  123°  W and  2fr  K. ; having  K.  the 
Sea  of  Jamd;  S.  the  Straits  of  Corea  ; W.  the  Yellow 
Sea,  and  Gniph  of  l-eao-tong ; N.W.  the  prov.  Lean, 
tong;  and  N.  Manchoo  Tartary.  From  the  latter  it  Is 
separated  by  a mountain  chmn,  and  the  Hm.men- 
Kiang  river,  and  from  Lean-tong  mostly  by  a wooden 
wtffi  or  palisade.  Lenrth.  N.W.  to  S.t...  .la)  m. ; ave- 
rage breadth  of  the  penintui.-i,  about  130  tn.  Total  area, 
inclusive  of  islands,  probabl}*  about  HO.OOO  iq.  m.  Corea 
Is  generally  raountainmis.  A mountain  range  run* 
through  It  longitudinally,  nliirh  nearer  its  F.  than  iis 
W.  coast  The  E.  declfvity  of  this  range  is  steep  and 
rugged  ; It*  W.  one  declines  gradually  into  a fertile  and 
well-watered  country.  All  tne  princlfjal  river*  nm  \V.. 
ami  discharge  thi*mselve*  into  the  Velluw.Se:i ; the  chief  is 
the  Ya-lu-kJang  in  theN.W.,  which  is  navigable  for  large 
ships  to  about  22  m..  and  for  small  vrscls  for  a distance 
of  nearly  120  m.  above  its  mouth.  The  c«*.vsU,  as  well 
of  the  Islands  as  of  the  continent,  are  generally  rtx-ky 
and  dldlcult  of  access ; though  (hiTe  are  some  spru'lous 
and  secure  harbours.  The  climate  of  the  N.  is  very 
rigorous;  theThu-men-kiang,  for  six  months  in  the  year. 


is,  if  principally  with  Japan,  from  which  they  import 

Eepprr,  arniimtic  woods,  alum,  buffaloes',  go.'Ui',  and 
ucks’  horns,  and  Utitrh  and  Japanese  manufactured 
gtMvJ*.  There  is,  however,  some  trailr  witli  China  car- 
ried on  at  Fungwang-4'hing  (the  beyond 

the  Leao-toiig  bonier ; but  this  trade  is  conduct^ 
with  great  srcrt'Cy.  in  cun*«‘quence  of  the  jealousy  of 
the  government  of  any  intercourse  with  foreigners* 
This  jealousy  is  so  great,  that  no  Chioese  is  alluwal 
to  settle  in  f'orea,  nor  any  (^>rean  to  lenvo  his  own 
country ; Kuropeaiis  are  scarcely  ever  suffered  to  land, 
or  remain  anv  length  of  time  on  the  c^iast ; and  the  N'. 
frontier  is  nbandoned  for  manv  miles,  in  order  that  no 
communiraMon  should  take  place  with  the  ManchtMs 
I'artars.  Little  skill  in  ship-buliding  Is  dirplayed  by 
the  Coreans  ; their  juuks  do  not  carry  more  (lion  2U0 
tuns,  and  ore  quite  unn)an,vgeable  in  a lieavy  sea.  In 
the  construction  of  their  fishing-boats,  not  a n.til  U used. 
Metallic  article*  and  money  arc  rare.  The  only  coin  lo 
circulation  is  of  copper  ; but  |uiymeut  is  ollen  made  la 
silver  (ng  ts 

Corea  is  divided  into  8 provs.  King-hi-tao.  the  cap,* 
it  placrti  on  the  Kiang  river.  In  abmit  ST-' 4o*  N.  lot.. 


!*  thickly  froxen  over,  and  barley  U the  mily  kiiul  of  and  127°  ‘in'  F.  long-,  or  about  the  centre  of  tliu  kiogd. 


com  capable  of  being  rultlval^  (n  that  re^'lon:  oven 
the  8.,  though  in  the  same  lat.  with  Sluly  and  Malta,  is 
•aid  to  experience  sometimes  very  heavy  falls  of  snow. 
The  climate  of  this  part  of  Corea,  however,  mutt  be 
on  the  whole  mild,  since  cotton,  rice,  and  hemp  are 
staple  products  ; and  Gutxhoff  conjectures  < /'oyugrs.  t(c. 


Tiio  gov.  is  said  to  be  despotical  : most  of  the  landed 
property  in  the  country  belongs  to  the  king,  of  whom  it 
is  held  in  different  portions  as  fiefs,  w hich  revert  to  the 
sovereign  at  the  decease  of  the  occupier.  Ilcsid«'S  the 
revenues  from  these  domains,  a lOth  part  of  all  kind  of 
produce  liclungs  to  the  king.  Justice  is  in  many  respect* 


6al9.),  that  many  other  plants,  common  lo  the  8.  of  very  rigid.  Helsclliim.  as  In  ('hina,  is  punished  by  (he 
urope,  flourish.  GuUlaff  olHcrves,  **  In  point  of  vr-  deitructlun  of  the  rebel,  with  his  eutire  family,  aud  the 
getatlun.  the  ru.)«t  of  Corea  is  for  simeriur  (o  tliat  r»f  coiifisrAtlcm  of  their  properly.  None  but  the  king  D.ay 


China,  where  barren  rocks  often  preclude  any  attempt 
at  cultivation  t but  here,  where  the  land  Is  fertile,  the 
inhab-  do  not  plough  the  ground."  tp.  337.)  Agricul- 
ture may  be  better  farther  Inland,  but  on  the  coast  it 
is  much  neglected:  wheat,  millet,  and  ginseng  are 
amongst  the  chief  articles  cultivated.  Tubu’co  was  in- 
troduced by  the  Japaiic-c  aiiout  tiie  Ix'-gluniiig  of  the 
17th  century,  and  putatoi-s.  by  Gutxlaff  and  Lindsay,  tn 
IBS2.  llie  orange,  citron,  liasei.nut.  pear,  chestnut, 
peach,  mulberry,  Morttt  papi/r^fiya,  Fucum  $accAanmus, 
a^  the  wild  grape,  are  common  ; but  the  art  of  mokittg 
wiuo  from  the  latter  seems  to  Iw  unknown.  An  ar- 
dent liquor  is,  however,  made  from  rice.  The  moun- 
tainous parts  oi  the  N.  are  corer<d  with  extensive 
forests : pines  are  very  atmndant  on  the  coasts : aud  in 
the  interior  there  it  a *i>ecies  of  palm  producing  a va- 
luable gum.  from  w hich  a varnish,  giving  an  appearance 
little  inferior  to  gilding.  Is  made.  Oxen,  hogs,  and  other 
domestic  animals  common  to  Kuropo  are  riaretl : there 
Is  a spirited  breed  of  dwarf  horses  not  excciding  3 ft. 
In  height;  piinthers,  bc.irr,  wild  hoars,  cats,  .lud  dogs, 
sables  (whose  skins  form  an  lm|>ortaut  article  of  tri- 
bute). deer,  and  an  abundance  of  game,  storks,  and 
water-fowl  of  many  sorts. are  found;  cayman*  of  .VI  or 
40  (t.  in  length  are  said  to  be  met  with  in  the  rivers, 
and  rennmoii*  serpents  are  not  rare.  In  the  winter, 
whales,  seals,  ftc.  visit  the  shores.  The  mineral  king- 
dom produce*  gold,  silver,  iron,  rrvck  salt,  .'vnd  coal. 

‘rhe  pop.  ha*  been  cstlmatMl  at  l.VOOO.fify*, 
but  there  are  no  real  grounds  for  this  estimate,  which, 
VC  have  Uttledoubt,  is  greatly  beyond  the  mark.  Gulz- 
laff  represents  the  coasts  os  thinly  inhabited-  We  have 
elsewhere  stated  that  the  ('oreant  are  superior  In 
strength  and  stature  lo  the  Chinese  and  Japanese,  but 
that  they  are  Inferior  to  either  In  mental  energy  and 
capacity.  (Anli,  p.  I9i.)  They  arc  gross  In  tiseir  habits, 
eat  voraciously,  and  drink  to  excess.  The  dress  of  iKMh 
Biraand  women  I*  very  iltullar  to  that  of  the  Cldnese, 


order  the  death  of  an  ofiirul  iierson : tlw  master  haii 
always  power  over  the  life  or  Ids  slave.  Fur  minor 
crimes  tiie  general  punishment  Is  tlic  bosiinoilo,  wlilch 
is  pretty  constantly  at  wurk.  ’i'he  Chinese  interfere  but 
little  with  the  Internal  atlnilnistratlon  of  Corm;  l>ut  tlio 
king  can  neitlicr  assume  the  government,  uor  choose  his 
successor  or  colleague,  without  the  authority  of  the 
court  of  Pekin,  to  wlilrh  he  sends  tribute  four  llror*  a 
year : the  tribute  eoi>«<sU  of  giii»cng-rtx>t,  sabio-*kius, 
white  cotton  paper,  silk,  horses,  silver  lng«>ls.  ftc.  The 
Corean  amb-iss^ur  is  treatinl  at  Pekin  with  but  liKlo 
consideration.  There  s*'cms  reason  to  Itrlleve,  that,  like 
some  oTlicr  states  in  Asi «,  Corea  is  trilxitary  to  the  mure 
powerful  nations  rin  either  tl>ie.  ami  that  it  also  sends  a 
yearly  tribute  to  Japan,  consisting  of  ginseng,  leopard*. 
&c.,  skins,  silks,  white  cotton  fabrics,  horses.  Ac.  ; but 
for  which  an  arknciwicdgment  is  moite  in  gold  artick**, 
tons,  tea.  pre*i*uts  of  silver  to  the  xuolKissadcirs,  ftr. 

//fsfory.  — Corea  was  known  to  the  Chinese  from  a 
very  early  period,  and  is  reported  to  have  been  civilised 
by  the  Chinese  sovereign  Khd-su,  about  l,rio  years 
bmorc  our  sera.  After  experlemlng  several  revolutimis, 
it  WAS  inv«.led  and  conquered  by  the  Japanese  in  l4ri, 
who,  howentT,  obandunea  their  corvquest  tn  Tiie 

Coreans  having  called  in  the  aid  of  Cbioa  during  that 
stnigirle,  <!orea  has  since  formed  a subordinate  part  of 
the  Chinese  empire.  (HUIrr't  A$ien  Frdiunde,  iii. 
.^7^— €47-  ; /J«  Ihdde;  Kiapvdh  { Tfftfkvtrtki  ; Gulxl-ifi't 
Three  Foj/oget,  4-c. Lindtat/l  J4  Leod,JifC.i  Make* 
Brun.) 

CORF-I.LA.  a dty  of  Spain,  prov.  Navarre,  in  a fertiia 
plain  ontheAlama,  13  m.  W.  Tudela,  i2  m.  S.B.  t'ala- 
norra.  Pi>ft.  5.H60.  It  has  3 churches,  4 convents,  an 
hospital,  and  some  remains  of  an  ancleut  castle.  The 
inhabitants  are  employed  In  (he  extraction  of  liquorice 
and  madder  juice,  amf  in  the  manufactu'e  of  brandy,  oil, 
and  flour. 

COKFE-CASTLE,  a market  town  and  bor.  of  Bog- 
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laml,  CO.  T>or«Pt.  Bluulford  div..  bund.  I!al«lnr.  In  the 

I»le  of  I'url>nrk,  33  tn.  S.8.W.  S«llit>urjr.  I*np. 

9C0.  Thti  town  U mn»t  probablv'  indchl4'd  for  iti  tiriKin 
to  Iti  caUle,  oo  a steep  rocky  nili.  a little  to  the  N., 
formerly  a place  nf  coniUlerahle  ftrcngth.  Uiit  lu  rntire 
importance,  in  more  modem  tlmci,  was  owing  to  iu 
ha\ing  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  rctyming  2 mems.  to  the 
H.  of  from  the  14th  of  kiizaheth  down  to  the  pjsdng 
of  tlie  Reform  Act,  by  which  it  was  ditfranchised.  Sun> 
^y-schuoU  were  early  estaMikhi-d  in  thU  t«>wn  and  the 
•urrouodlng  district.  The  inhab.  are  moatiy  emi'luyrd 
In  the  Dcighbouring  cUy*worki  and  quarries.  Market* 
day,  Thursday. 

UORFU  (an.  Corcyrd),  an  Ulaitd  in  the  Mediterranean, 
the  seat  of  goremment,  and  most  important,  though 
not  the  largest,  of  the  Ionian  Islands.  It  lies  t>rtwe«n 
lat.  39^  acr  and  39^  M S..aud  long.  19° 33*  and  30^6' R.  ; 
ofT  the  S-  part  of  the  coast  of  Albania,  from  which  it  Is 
separated  by  a channel  only  S-bths  of  a m.  wide  at  its  N. 
eatreroity.  Cm.  at  its  S.  extremity,  and  13m.  in  the 
centre.  The  shape  of  Corfb  Is  elongated : the  island  de* 
scribes  a curre,  tne  conrexity  of  which  is  towards  the 
W. ; length  N.W.  to  S.R.  41  m. : breadth  greatest  in  the 
N.,  where  It  is  20 m. ; but  it  gradually  t^vrrs  towards  its 
8.  extremity.  Area.  337  sq.  m.  Pop.  (1833)  G0.H90. 
Surface  htlly,  particularly  in  the  K.W.,  where  the  peak 
of  St.  Salvador  rises  2,9T9ft.  above  tbe  level  of  the  sea. 
The  streams  watering  it  are  few  and  small,  and  mostly 
dried  up  in  summer.  Climate  mild ; the  mean  maximum 
temp,  in  the  open  air  for  the  3 ye«rt  ending  December, 
IA38,  was  about  88-^  Fahr.  ( and  the  average  minimum 
31*^  Fahr. : but  Corfu  is  subject  to  sudden  transitions  from 
heat  to  cold,  owing,  amon^  other  causes,  to  the  proxi* 
miCy  of  tbe  snowy  inouot^DS  of  Epirus.  Earthquakes 
also  are  fkeouent.  The  more  elevMed  lands  are  rugged 
and  barren,  but  the  plains  and  valleys  are  fertile,  and 

Cluctive  of  wheat,  maixe,  oats,  olivc‘*oll,  wine,  cotton, 
and  pulse.  Corfb  rlelds  no  currants.  Oil  Is  the 
greiat  staple  of  this  ill.,  wnicb  has.  in  fact,  tbe  ai>p6aranre 
of  a eoDtinuouB  olive  wood,  a conseouence  partly  of  the 
extraordinary  encouragement  fonnerly  ^ven  to  the  cul- 
ture of  the  plant  by  the  Venetians.  There  Is  an  oil 
harvest  every  year,  out  the  great  crop  is  properly  bien- 
nial, tbe  trees  being  suffered  to  repose  for  a year.  Next 
to  oil,  salt,  obtained  from  saltpans  along  tbe  shores, 
oranm.  citrons,  and  other  fruits,  besides  honey  and  wax. 
are  the  other  chief  articles  producc<l  Corfu  Is  divided 
Into  7 cantons ; u sends  7 roems.  to  the  legislative  as- 
sembly, and  I to  the  senate  ; Corfu,  tbe  cap.,  is  the  only 
town  worthy  of  mention  ; (be  rest  are  mere  vilUgei. 

Tbe  city  and  port  of  Corfu,  tbe  chief  in  the  Ionian 
Islands,  lie  on  the  K.  side  of  tbe  Island,  on  the  chan- 
nel between  It  and  the  opposite  coast,  which  Is  here 
about  6 m.  wide  ; lat.  39^  37'  39"  N. ; long.  19°  W 34" 
R.  Pop.  about  17.000,  exclusive  of  tbe  military.  It 
consuls  of  tbe  town  and  citadel,  both  fortified ; and 
hat  several  suburbs,  one  of  which  is  supposed  to  oc- 
cupy the  site  of  the  ancient  city  of  Corej^n,  founded 
by  the  Corinthians  about  the  same  time  with  Syra- 
cuse. The  citadel,  separated  from  the  town  by  wet 
ditches  Uhd  outworks,  and  an  esplanade,  it  built  upon  a 
rocky  cape  projecting  into  the  sea,  and  contains  the  bar- 
racks, arsenal,  military  hospital,  the  residence  of  the 
lord  high  ooromissiuner.  many  private  bouses,  and  a 
llrtthouse  erected  upon  a point  233  ft.  above  the  level 
or  the  sea.  The  town  has  three  gates  towards  the  sea, 
and  one  on  the  land  side : it  Is  not  well  built  ; streets 
narrow  and  Irregular,  and  houses  mostly  small  and  ill- 
conlrivedi  but  great  Improvements  are  anticipated  on 
tbe  extendon  of  the  town,  alter  the  works  surrounding 
It  are  demolished,  a measure  which  has  been  recently 
sanctioned  by  the  government.  Corfu  U strengthened 
by  two  other  fortresses  besides  its  citadel — Fort  Neuf  and 
Vldo.  Tbe  latter  is  built  on  a small  island  of  the  same 
name  (an.  PlycJka),  nearly  I m.  N.  from  the  cltv,  and 
has  had  much  palm  and  expense  bestowed  on  its  im- 
provement for  many  years  nut.  When  the  works  ue 
completed,  the  Island  of  Vldo.  though  requiring  only  a 
•mall  garrison  to  defend  it.  will,  it  U supposed,  be  next 
to  impregnable.  {PrtPMe  its.  Report.)  Corfu  contains 
a cathedral,  and  several  Greek  and  Roman  Catholic 
churches  and  chapels,  a university,  nmnulum,  cc- 
elestutlcal  semio^,  and  several  prinuuy  schools. 
Around  it  there  are  some  pleasant  walks.  interMt- 
tng  from  associations ; the  esplanade  is  well 

planted  with  trees,  and  forms  an  agreeable  prome- 
nade. Tbe  town  it  now  well  supplied  inth  water,  which 
it  conveyed  by  means  of  iron  pipu  from  Benisxa,  a dis- 
tance of  7 m.  Hoads  have  V«n  made  from  Corfb  to 
most  of  the  principal  towns  and  villa^  in  the  Island. 
The  harbour  between  the  island  of  Vido  and  the  city 
is  safe  and  commodious,  and  vessels  anchor  in  from  13  to 
17  fathoms  water.  The  oanol,  or  channel  of  CorAi,  is  a 
little  difficult  of  navigation,  but  hu  deep  water  through- 
out ; there  is  a lighthouse  on  the  rock  of  Tlgnoso  at 
iu  S.  entrance,  and  a floating  light  Is  moorrd  off  the 
point  of  Lresebimo  near  its  S.  extremltjr.  The  city  of 
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Corfu  U tlic  seat  of  the  parliament,  and  senate  of 
the  Ionian  Itlands,  of  the  supreme  court  of  justiet-  of 
the  re|iiiblic,  tbe  cliief  special  courts  for  the  islaJiiJ.  and 
of  a (»rcvk  archbUliop.  In  1716  It  was  uiisucc<‘s»(Ulijr 
besieged  by  tbe  Turks,  and  did  iKit  fall  tutu  tUvir  hands 
until  the  end  uf  last  century. 

Corfu  Is  the  chief  seat  uf  the  rxlemti  trade  of  the 
Ionian  Islands.  Tbe  roads  in  It  are  good,  having  Ufa-ii 
greatly  lnipri>ved  since  it  has  been  under  llrilUh  prt»- 
tertion.  Must  ui  the  inbab.  belong  to  tbe  Gri-ek  church. 
It  is  ttelicr.-d  to  be  the  couiitiy  of  lliwacui,  or  Schtniu, 
mentioufd  by  Momrr,  on  which  Ulyssi-s  was  wrcckid,  m»il 
oRerMard*  h<tspitably  entertaincvi  by  Klug  Alchi  lus.  it 
become  afterwards  a celebrated  colony  and  naval  station 
uf  the  t^urbubiani.  and  a quarrel  ttetween  it  aikd  Ute  tiui- 
tber  cuuntry  led  to  the  l'clup«inncsia;i  war.  It  was  also 
an  imtiortaiit  naval  station  under  the  Homans.  It  be. 
lonKCu  surccftilrely  to  the  F.astern  Empire,  the  Nor- 
mans. and  \'eneliai  s,  and  rbared  the  late  of  the  Vene- 
tian republic  in  1799.  {Priratt  MS.  Report  f Pori. 
Papers.  ISM  ; Cu»»»serc.  Diet,  he.) 

roRINGA  {Carasi^ai.  a cuusiderable  sea-port  town 
of  llindostan,  pnw.  N.  t irears.  distr.  Kajahiniindrv.  and 
33  m.  H.E.  that  town  ; lat.  IG<'  40*  N..  lung.  82^  44'  K. 
Excepting  lilnckwood's  Harbour,  Coriiiga  IMy  coi.ta>its 
the  only  smooth  water  tu  be  found  nn  the  W.  side  of  the 
Bay  of  Bengal,  during  tlic  S.  W.  monsoon.  A wet  dc>rk 
has  been  formed,  and  many  small  vessels  are  annually 
built  here.  In  1784.  a remarkable  inundation  of  ilie  sea 
took  place,  destroying  much  property  and  many  inhabit- 
ants. ( Hamilton,  i.  4A3.) 

CORINTH  (Ks<<rfW),  • famous  city  of  Greece  within 
the  Morea  (an.  Pfloponnesus),  near  the  isthmus  of  the 
same  name,  between  the  gulphs  uf  l.epanto  (Curris/A/aeKs 
3miu)  on  the  W.,  and  of  Kgina  {^runiciu  Situu^  on 
the  E.,  7 m.  from  the  nearest  |K>lnc  of  the  latter,  and  'i 
m.  from  the  nearest jiolnl  of  the  former  ; lat.  37^  33'  37" 
N.,  long  2*i^  6*/  3"  E.  Tho  town  is  situated  at  the  K. 
foot  of  a Keep  rock.  1,33/1  ft  in  height,  tne  Acroeorim~ 

I (Aitf  or  AcTo^U  of  Corinth,  the  summit  of  which  is 
I DOW,  as  In  amiquity,  occupied  by  s fortress.  The  pre- 
' sent  town,  though  thinly  peop)^,  is  of  eonst^iable 
I extent,  the  houses  being  plac<^  wide  apart,  and  much 
space  occupied  with  gardens.  The  only  Gre<Han  ruin 
at  present  to  bo  found  in  Corinth,  is  a Duric  temple, 
which  ha<l  II  columns  standing  when  it  was  visited  by 
Wheeler,  but  only  7 when  it  was  visited  by  Mr.  Duslwcil. 
There  are  some  shapeless  and  uDintercsting  Human 
remains,  supposed  to  have  been  liaths  ; but  there  is 
nothing  approaching  toawoH-deflned  building,  and  wa 
may  exclaim  with  the  puet,  — 

**  Wlxee  is  dvr  grwwtcvr.  Corinth  > •hrwttk  frois  dglw. 

Thy  •ncwni  ir«awr«»,  and  ihy  rminnari's  tHSaht  i 
Th;  Kod- ik*  fanrt  and  niacw  t — Oh,  «tkW« 
tnlshty  m^riiMli  and  majMii;  fstr  ! 
itetmliM  war  hat  yaouy'd  aru«r>d  tb*  wall. 

And  hanUy  ipamd  the  uwees  u4  thy  £dl  r* 

The  situation  of  Corinth  U extremely  advantageous : 
being  placed  on  a narrow  isthmus  between  the  seas  that 
wash  tne  K.  and  W.  shores  of  Greece,  she  could  hardly 
fail  to  become  an  important  em|iorlum ; while  the  Acro- 
corinthus.  If  pro|»rrly  furtified,  would  be  all  but  impreg- 
nable, and  the  possesalon  of  the  isthmus  would  enable 
her  to  command  all  access  hy  land  between  the  two  great 
divisions  of  Greece.  No  wonder,  therefore,  that  Curintk 
was  early  distinguished  by  the  wealth,  commerce,  lux- 
ury. and  reflnoment  of  her  ritlsens.  In  the  earlier  ages 
of  antiqultv.  the  attempt  to  sail  rour>d  the  Peioponneaua. 
or  to  double  Cape  Malea,  was  regarded  as  an  undertaking 
of  tho  greatest  natard  ; and  to  obviate  this  danger,  tho 
usual  practice  was  to  land  goods,  coming  from  the  W. 
shores  of  Greece,  Italy,  and  Sicily.  desUnrd  for  the  R..  at 
the  harbour  of  Leeit^m  (the  nearest  point  to  Corinth), 
on  tbe  Corinthian  Gulph,  and  to  convey  them  across  (be 
isthmus  to  Cenckreie,  on  the  Saronic  Gulnh,  where  they 
were  again  shipped  for  their  final  destination.  I'he  pro- 
ducts of  the  K.  coasts  of  Greece.  Asia  Minor,  the  Black 
Sea,  Ac.,  deitined  for  the  \V.  parts  of  Greece.  Italy.  Ac-« 
were  conveyed  through  the  C^irinthian  territorv  In  an 
oppoeito  direction  ; so  that  the  city  early  became  t'he  seat 
of  perhaps  tho  most  important  transit  tfa^  carried  on  in 
antiquity,  in  addition  to  this,  Corinth  at  an  early  period 
founded  Corevra,  Syracuse,  and  other  Important  coionics ; 
established  within  her  walls  various  manufactures,  parti- 
cularly of  brass  aod  earthenware  i had  numerous  fleets, 
both  of  ship#  of  war  and  merchantmen;  and  was  the  centra 
of  ao  active  commerce  that  extended  to  tlie  Blaik  Sea. 
Asia  Minor,  Phcenicla.  F^rpt,  Sicily,  and  Italy.  In 
magniOcence  of  her  public  buildings,  and  the  spleTtduur 
of  the  cA<fr-<far«prc  of  statuary  and  painting  by  which 
they  wore  adorned,  the  was  second  only  to  Athens.  Tho 
opiilrnce,  of  which  ibe  was  the  centre,  made  her  a fa- 
vouriiv  scat  of  pleasure  and  dissipation,  as  well  as  at 
trade  and  Industry.  Venus  was  her  principal  deity  ; and 
the  temple  aud  statue  of  the  goddess  were  prominent  oh. 
jects  in  the  Acropolia  Lais,  the  most  lamoua  of  tbe 
priestesses  of  Venus,  though  of  SiclUan  origin,  selected 
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Corinth  as  her  faroarite  retidmce ; and  to  hlgtily  was 
ahe  esteemed,  that  a magnifkcnt  tomb  (dracribcd  by 
Pansanhu)  was  erected  over  ber  remains,  and  metlaU 
struck  Id  commemoration  of  her  beauty  1 In  conse- 
quence, Corinth  became  not  only  one  of  the  most  lux- 
urious. but  also  one  of  the  most  ex]>eusiTc  places  of  auti- 
quit)*,  which  gave  rise  to  the  proverb — 

**  Non  nlTls  bwniat  ununclt  adtre  r<elnihura." 

il»r.  kiriii.  L.  17-  3C« 

The  Acropolis  is  one  of  the  most  striking  objects  in 
Oret'ce.  It  ha*  some  famous  iprinirs,  and  it  In  most 
parts  prrripiltuia.  Livy  calls  it,  /Irx  itUn- omnia  in  im- 
manrm  aUiludinnn  cdito,  scatt-tui /ouUbia  ( lib.  ^ ’i».) ; 
and  bUtius  savs,  that  it  throws  Us  shadow  over  both 
aeaa— 

" tamnuu  esput  AcrororintiM  tn  mans 

ToUH. « sltmu  gvmUMUu  Qurc  pmtipi  umbra.* 

r*«6.1(b.7.Uix  106. 

If  pmperlv  fortified.  It  would  render  all  access  to  the 
MorcA  by  land  imprarttcablc  ; and  aa  a fortress.  It  might 
be  rendered  out  less  secure  than  tilbraltar.  iCiarie, 
vl.  ,vw.  8vo.  ed.)  It  Is,  In  fact,  one  of  the  kc.vs  of 
Greece;  and  was,  therefore,  aptly  said  by  the  oruleto 
be  one  of  the  konu  which  a conqneror  should  Uy  hold 
of  to  secure  that  valuable  hfijer  the  Peiofronnesiis.  The 
view  from  Its  summit  is  one  of  the  most  extensive,  and 
at  the  same  time  richest  in  riaasicnl  assuciatlons.  of  any 
in  Greece.  Athens  is  seen  In  the  distance  ; and  the  eye 
wanders  over  six  of  the  must  cclcbratctl  of  the  Grecian 
abates,  Attica.  Achala,  liceotia,  Locris,  Phucls,  and 
Argolli. 

The  government  of  Corinth,  like  that  of  the  other 
Grerlan  states,  was  originally  mnnarrhiral.  It  then  b«^ 
came  subject  to  the  oligarchy  of  the  linn  htche.  and  was 
again,  after  a period  of  ninety  years,  suliji-cted  to  kings 
or  tyrants.  Periander,  the  early  part  of  whose  reign  was 
that  of  a Titus,  and  the  latter  of  a Tiberius,  was  the 
last  of  Us  sorerelRna.  At  his  death  the  t'orlnthlans 
est.-iblished  a republican  form  of  government,  IncHnlng. 
however,  more  to  aristocracy  or  oligarchy  than  demo, 
cracy.  It  seems  to  have  bt'm  judlclou«ly  devistd;  and 
the  public  tran(|ulUUy  was  less  disturbed  in  Corinth 
than  in  most  Grecian  slates. 

When  the  Achwans  became  Involved  In  a war  with 
Rome,  Corinth  was  one  of  their  principal  strongholds. 
Though  the  Homan  senate  bad  resolved  up<m  the  do- 
ttructlon  of  the  rltv,  Metellus  was  anxious  to  avert  the 
catastrophe;  but  his  oflers  to  bring  about  a recoiicili- 
aCioD,  which  might  have  saved  Corinth,  were  con- 
temptuously rejected,  and  his  deputies  thrown  Into 
prison.  The  Corinthians  suffered  severely  for  this  In- 
considerate conduct.  The  consul  Murnmius,  having 
superseded  MetcUus,  appeared  before  Corinth  with  a 
powerful  army ; and  after  defeating  the  Achawis.  entered 
Che  city,  which  bad  been  left  without  any  garrison,  and 
was  deserted  by  the  greater  numbi>r  of  Us  inhab.  It  was 
first  sarkid.  and  thro  set  on  fire  ; and  it  Is  said  that  the 
accidental  mixture  of  the  gold,  silver,  aitd  coppi-r,  melted 
on  this  occasion,  himish^  the  first  specimens  of  Use 
CorinlhiaH  brau.  so  ranch  esttH.-metl  in  subsequent  ages  ! 
Kot  satisfied  with  the  total  destruction  of  tne  rily,  the 
natives  of  Corlntli  who  had  cscapv'd  were  carefully 
liuutixl  out  and  sold  as  slavea.  their  lands  being  at  the 
s,ime  timo  dis|H>s4nl  uf  to  strangers,  mottle  to  the 
Kiryunlatii.  The  destruction  of  Coiintli  took  place  anno 
l-Uia.c.;  and  It  U worthy  of  remark  that  tills  also  was 
the  epijch  of  the  destruction  of  Carthup* ; both  these 
great  cUtrs  having  been  sacrificed  nearly  at  the  some 
tuoraent  to  the  insatiable  r^ucity  and  ambition  of  Home. 
According  to  StraN',  the  finest  works  of  art  which 
adorned  Home  In  hU  time  had  brought  ftom  , 

(Uirintb  ; but  it  seems  pretty  clear  that  many,  if  not  the 
greater  number,  of  these  masterpieces  had  licrn  de- 
stroyed, Puirbiiis,  who  was  present  at  the  destruction 
of  the  cilr.  nod  the  mortification  to  see  the  Homan 
soldiers  puyina  at  dice  on  a picture  of  .Arlitidta,  a con- 
temporary of  Apelles,  for  which  Attalus  king  of  Per- 
samus  subsequently  oflered  Gt'O.CUO  ae-itercvs,  nr  aiiout 
6,uon/.  of  our  money.  ( Strabo,  lib.  vill. ; /*/m.  Hitt.  AW., 
11b.  35.  cap.  4.  Ac.1  W'e  need  not,  Indeed,  bo  much 
aururised  that  the  soldiers  should  have  made  use  of  such 
a dice-buard,  when  we  find  the  cuiuul  blmseif  aviurlng 
the  masters  of  the  vessels  selected  to  convey  the  ph  tures 
and  statues  to  Home,  that  if  any  uf  them  w ere  lost  or 
hijured,  he  should  compel  them  (o  svi()t>ly  otliers  in  their 
stead  at  thdr  own  cost!  (i'eUtiut  rairrcMius,  lib,  1. 
can. 13.) 

» Corinth  remained  in  the  ruinous  state  to  which  it  had 
been  reduced  by  Mummiiu.  till  a colony  was  m iu  llitiher 
by  Julius  Casar.  Under  fu  new  ma«(ers  it  once  more 
became  a considerable  city,  as  is  evident  from  the  ac- 
count given  of  It  by  1'aitsa‘nlas  (lib.  ii.  i.  and  is  much  dts- 
tingulihed  in  the  gt>»;>cl  history.  After  being  sacked  by 
Alartc,  it  came,  on  tli«  fail  of  tlte  Kuturn  empire,  into 
tho  possesaioo  of  the  Vcnctiaus.  The  Turks  took  it 
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from  the  latter  In  I4M ; the  Vervetlani,  however,  retook  It 
in  Ifiay.  but  lust  it  again  to  tlie  Turks  in  1715.  It  is  now 
aprincipal  place  In  the  nomarchy  of  Argolls  and  Corinth. 
(Besides  the  authoriiiia  previously  referred  to.  s»w 
Aneimt  Vnivfrtai  lliitory,  vil.  Sid.  Kva  ed  ; \ oyaga 
tT Anacharfit.  cap.  3T.) 

COHINTII  ilS  ITIMVS  OF).  Where  narrowest, 
about  6 in.  P.  from  Corinth,  tills  celebrau^*!  isthmus  is 
about  5ni.  across.  The  advantagri  that  would  result  to 
Corinth,  and  to  the  commerce  of  Greece,  by  cutting  a 
canal  or  navlgaldc  clianiicl  Ihrouph  this  isthmus,  were 
l>ercelvcd  at  a very  early  period ; and  attempts  to  accoin- 
pilsh  so  beiiefirldl  a work  were  made  by  Periander, 
Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  Julius  ('a’tar,  and  other  Homan 
emperors:  ^1  of  them,  however,  proved  abortive,  though 
, parts  of  the  excavations  arc  still  visible.  This  want  of 
success  has  been  variously  accounted  for ; but  we  Incline 
to  think  that  it  was  wholly  owing  to  the  difllculty  of  the 
ground.  The  isthmus  is  high  and  rocky ; at.dat  a period 
when  the  construrtioii  of  locks  was  unknown,  the  canal 
mustrither  have  been  excavated  to  the  required  level, 
or  lieen  partly  excavated  and  partly  tunnell^,  either  of 
wiiich  operations  would  have  bt'en  all  but  impracticable. 
As  the  next  best  resource,  ships  were  drawn  by  means 
; of  tnarhiner)*  from  one  sea  to  another  ; but  it  Is  clear  tiiot 
mme  but  the  smaller  class  of  vessels  could  bo  so  conveyesl. 

The  isthmus  has  been  repeaUdly  fortified.  The  first 
instance  of  this  of  which  we  have  any  certain  accounts 
took  place  on  the  invasion  of  GriTCc  by  Xerxes.  It  w^ 
afterwards  fortified  by  the  Spartans  and  Athenians  in 
the  time  of  Ppamlnondaa.  Duriug  the  decline  of  Iho 
Kastem  empire,  the  deleiice  of  the  Peloponnesus  pritKrl- 
pally  depciuled  on  this  liulwark,  which  was  strengthened 
trd  renovated  under  Justinian.  It  was  restored  for  the 
lavt  time  hy  the  Venetians  in  (See  DvdvrU't 

Orrret,  ii.  IH.V,  ami  tlie  autliorltms  there  quoted.) 

'J'ho  isthmus  of  Corinth  was  also  lamoua  in  aniiquiiy 
for  the  nnies  celebrated  there,  every  fifth  year,  in 
honour  of  Ni-ptune  and  of  Palwmon  or  Melirertes,  with 
the  utmost  splendour  and  magnificence.  They  coutinutKl 
in  vogue  after  the  Olympian  and  other  public  games  had 
fallen  Into  disuse.  After  the  destruction  Curintli  tha 
Roinam  committtxl  the  superintendence  of  the  Isthmian 
gnmes  to  the  Sk  yonlani;  but  cm  its  restoration  by  Juiiua 
Co-iar.  Corinth  recover^  its  amieul  preakicncy.  Dr. 
Clarke  discovered  at  the  port  uf  Sciicrnus.  oit  the  K.  side 
of  the  isthmus,  the  remains  of  the  temple  of  Neptune, 
the  theatre,  stadium,  and  other  public  buildings,  de- 
scrilxd  by  Pausanlas  aa  ronnectra  with  the  Isthmian 
solemnities.  ( 7'rarefs,  vl.  67J.  dvo.  ed. ; Ouwier’s  Gretct, 
liL  90.) 

<X»HK.  a roarit.  co.  of  Ireland,  prov.  Munster,  in  the 
S.  W.  part  of  the  IsUnd,  having  S.  fit.  George’s  channel, 
E.  Waterford  and  Tipperary,  N.  Limerick,  and  W. 
Kerry  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  It  U the  most  exten- 
sive of  all  the  Irish  cot  . containing  l,7<7J.5ii3  Imp.  acre*, 
of  which  700,760  are  uidmoroved  mountain  and  bug.  it 
has  every  varitfty  of  siirfacr  arul  soil;  in  the  W.  It  la 
rugged  and  mountainous.  l>ut  the  N.  and  K.  districta  are 
dlsllnguishrd  hy  their  richness  and  fertility.  'J'hcrr  is  a 
grisit  dclicleiicT  of  timber,  ulherwise  the  country  would 
I be  I'mlncnily  tN.’autlful.  ('Iimate  extremely  mild,  but 
moist  l^ojicrty  prinrtpally  in  very  Urge  iwtatca.  I'll- 
lage  farms  for  the  most  part  sm.ill ; those  uf  larger  size 
are  frequently  hcitl  in  partnership,  nr  have  been  divided 
amongst  the  family  of  the  occu|vani . Where  such  practice* 
previul,  agrii  ulturc  cannot  be  otherwise  than  in  a very 
backward  state.  Putatot's  engross  a gr«  at  part  of  tha 
Attention  and  labour  of  the  smaller  class  uf  occiinlerB; 
and  after  them  the  ground  used  to  be  sobji'ctcd  to  a 
series  of  corn  crops,  as  long  as  it  was  canahlt-  of  bearing 
any  thir.g.  But  an  linprovc^t  system  has  been  iidm- 
duced  of  late  years  on  several  large  rstotrs  ; and  better 
impicroeots  and  brci<vU  uf  cattle  are  now  generally  met 
with.  Oats  U lh«  princimi  com  crop,  but  wheat  is  also 
extensively  produicvl.  i here  are  e\(cnsive  dairies  in 
the  vicinity  of  Cork  and  in  other  districts ; and  the  ex- 
ports of  cum.  fiour,  prov  itlciiis,  an«i  other  articles  uf  agri- 
cultural produce  from  Cork,  are  very  extensive  (see  next 
article).  Average  rent  of  land,  I3s.  7d-  an  acre.  Thu 
copper  mine  of  AUiliiet.  near  ( astletown.  employs  irum 
l.'K^  to  I AbO  men  illaihcay  Ilrpi-rt) ; but,  w itb  this  ex- 
ception, limestone  Is  the  most  vaiiubie  ndr.eral.  Dif- 
ferent branches  of  the  linen  m.'mufacture  liave  been 
established  at  Cork  and  other  towns,  and  there  arc  some 
large  Uittilleries.  The  roast  of  tkirk  is  tleeply  iiidenled 
by  the  sea,  and  has  some  of  the  finest  bays  and  hatboui  • 
in  the  world. among  wbleh  Bantry  Bay  atol  Cork  lla'bour 
are  pre-eminent.  Priucip.vl  rivers.  Lee.  Bandun,  Black- 
water,  lien,  Kurveheon,  Bride,  and  Awbeg-  Principal 
fiiwns,  Cork  city,  Yoiighal.  Baivdnn,  Kinsale,  Mallow, 
Fermoy.  Cork  r mtains,  excliistve  of  the  city  «>f  the  co., 
19  baronies  and  VGU  parish^*,  and  retuin«  h rntms.  to  the 
li.  of  C.,  via.  'J  tor  the  co..  3 for  the  city  of  Cork,  and  I 
each  for  the  bt^rs.  of  Youghal),  Baudon.  Mallow,  ami 
Kinsale.  Kegistered  eloctois  for  co.  in  4.4^is.  In 
1^1,  Cork  had  llH,nT9  iniiab.hv.mscf,  13A,3(/7  Ituniiics 
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and  810,733  indlvidiial»,  of  whom  396,712  were  natlvs,  and 
414.016  fern  alee. 

Cobb,  a city  and  rlrcr-port  of  IrH.ind,  pror.  Mtm»icr, 
on  the  1)  m.  above  whorr  U ditchar};«'e  it*rl(  into 
Cork  harlxMjr ; UU.SIO  63'  8^"  N.,  ay'  \V.;  135 m. 

8.  W.  Dutdin.  Till*  It  the  it'voiid  tit)  of  Irdaiid  In 
of  r«p-  and  commercial  linportAnco,  and  forme  a 
cu.  In  ti«cif,  liavtng  a tuoal  Jurltdlction  eeparatv  from 
that  of  the  co.  of  C<>rk,  b)-  wtiloh  it  it  aurruuiitled.  ’i'he 
CO.  of  the  city  extendt  over  44,463  acres,  of  which  2,396, 
constituting  the  city  ajul  suburbs,  arc  built  U]>on,  the 
rcmaloder  bcin^  tiihnhit<Ml  by  a rural  pop.  The  citv  lies 
in  the  vale  of  the  rirer  Lei*,  and  is  surrounded  by  hills  of 
contlderable  cleralinn,  which  render  llie  climate  moist, 
tbou|(h  not  unhealthy.  It  owes  its  origin  tn  a rcll^'ioue 
eatablithmenl  founded  at  a remote  nerl<^.  I’reyiously  to 
the  arrival  of  the  Knclish,  It  was  innahited  by  a cwlony  of 
Danes,  and  then,  and  fur  a lon^r  time  after,  cnnslsttHl  of  a 
sinjtle  street  in  an  Island  fnrrnctl  by  the  river.  Kven  so 
lately  as  the  reira  of  Kliaabeth.  it  Is  drsrrilM*d  as  **  a little 
trading  town  n?  mucli  resort,"  but  consisting  of  a single 
Street.  After  the  Kevolutiun,  it  began  to  improve,  and  at 
length,  chiefly  in  consequence  of  Its  vicinity  to  Cork  bar* 
bour,  the  principal  place  of  rendezvous  fur  the  channel 
fleet  during  the  French  war,  and  its  being  a great  mart 
for  the  supply  of  the  fleets  andcolordes  with  pros  isiuns,  it 
rose  rapklly  to  its  present  state  of  wealth  and  inipurtacce. 

The  pop.  In  IH'il  amounted  to  souls,  and  in 

IkSI  to  107,016:  of  the  inbab.,  at  the  latter  of  th<‘tc  two 
periods,  excluding  a few  imall  p.trts  of  parislics,  the 
greater  portion  of  which  arc  in  the  rural  oisirict,  there 
wrere  16.731  l*rotcstants  of  the  cstab.  1,160  Fro- 

testant  dissenters,  and  76,7^3  K.  Cath.  The  number  of 
dwelling  bouses,  in  1^,  was  7.93H,  besides  l.&«4  ware* 
houses  and  buildings,  making  a total  of  9,612  : of  tbese. 
8,6M  were  slated,  1,028  thatched,  and  6,61)3  bad  seven 
windows  and  upwards. 

The  city  is  intersected  by  two  great,  and  some  smaller 
branches  of  the  Lee,  the  latter  Itaving  been  arched  over 
and  built  upon  : the  river  is  crossed  by  nine  bridges,  all 
of  modem  construction,  and  mostly  of  elegant  architec* 
tore.  The  main  streets  are  liroad,  well  pared,  with 
flagged  footways,  and  lighted  with  gas.  An  assessment 
for  their  cleaning,  lighting.  Jkc.  is  levied  to  the  amount  oi 
about  6.QIXU.  per  ann.  The  houses  in  the  more  ancient 

rt  of  the  city  arc  of  limestone,  raised  in  the  neigh' 

urhood,  aftd  lonuHimes  faced  with  rooting  slate  or 
cement ; those  in  the  moth-rn  part  are  mostly  of  brick. 
**  St.  Patrick  Street,  the  Grand  Parade,  the  S.  Mali, 
Great  George  Street,  St.  Patrick's  Hilt,  and  perhaps  one 
or  two  other  streets ; the  quays,  the  Glanmlre  road, 
S^ruih  Terrace,  Warren  Place,  and  Lapps  Island,  are 
inhabited  by  persons  of  wealtli  and  rcspcctAbllity,  or  oc- 
cupied by  warehouses;  but  inanr  of  the  stri-ets,  and 
Dearly  all  the  lanes  branching  off  trom  the  main  streets 
and  places,  Ofe  ocrupird  by  numerous  families  of  ti:c 
lower  classes,  and  many,  apparently,  in  the  lowest  state 
of  destitution.  The  suburbs  towards  the  8.,  and  parts  of 
those  towards  the  N.  and  N.^y.,  are  occupied  by  persons 
In  a condition  bordering  on  pauperism.  Tlic  principal 
streets  and  miarteri  or  the  city  and  suburbs  are  well 
paved  and  ligntetl,  but  the  lanes  and  narrow  brick  streets 
are  generally  neglected."  (Mmticipai liuuniUtry  Ilrpori.) 
The  part  or  the  county  within  the  city  and  suburbs  is 
divided  Into  six  parishes  ; the  rural  futir : be- 

sides eight  parts  of  parishes,  the  rematiulcrs  of  which  arc 
in  the  co.  at  large.  The  parishes  within  the  city  and 
suburbs  are  St.  Kinharr't,  the  church  of  which  is  the  ca- 
thedral ; the  Holy  Trinity  or  Christ  Church  ; 8t.  Peter's  ; 
St.  Mary’s,  Shandon  ; St.  Anne's,  Shandon  ; and  St. 
Paul's,  rikI  St.  Nicholas.  There  U aivo,a  free  church ; and 
a chapel  for  seamen  has  been  opened  in  a hulk  in  the 
river.  These  parishes  arc  combined  in  the  It.  ('atholic 
arrangement  into  three  unions  or  parishes,  each  having 
a large  ciiapel,  one  of  which  is  considereti  the  catheitral : 
there  are  also  several  chapels  of  caie.  The  monastic  es> 
tablishmentf  of  the  Augustlnes,  Frai>cisrans.  Domini- 
cans, Capuchins  (a  S}itendid  structure),  and  two  of  Nuns 
of  the  I'resent.ition,  have  their  resnes  tive  c ha^U  ; to  the 
latter  are  attached  schmds,  in  which  hundrras  of  female 
children  rreeire  a religious  and  luu-ful  education.  There 
are  two  places  of  worvhip  for  Prv'byterlnns,  three  for 
Mrthn<iUts,  aiHl  one  each  tor  Quakers,  iudcpvudents,  ami 
liaptists.  • 

The  diocesan  schools  Inr  the  sees  of  Cork.  Hoss.  and 
Clijyne,  In  w hich  the  pupils  receive  gratuitous  Instruction, 
are  in  tiie  city.  Tliw  other  schools,  supported  by  bequests, 
donations,  or  subacrlotioni,  are  the  (Jrem-coat  llos. 
pital.  St.  Stephen's,  llliie.coat  Hospital.  Deane's  Charity 
Krhonlt.  Arcndeocon  Pomeroy's  Free  School,  the  I.an- 
c.wtfian  School,  and  the  Female  Orphan  Asylum.  Fore- 
most among  the  rharitahin  instUutIuns  for  prutmrting 
education  are  two  cstAbUshmrnts,  r.*dle<l  Monks'  srbools, 
rondiirted  by  Uvmcn,  luvl  not,  as  the  n-ome  wouhl  sc«-m 
to  Imply,  by  rrliglmis.  Ther  are  extremely  well  ma- 
naged. anil  arc  »|M>ken  ol  Isy  all  competent  jmiges  in  high 
ts’tuis  of  cuiiimcodatiou. 


Tlie  Cork  Hnyal  Inslltution,  founded  In  I8f0,  w.*u  for 
a scries  of  )«nrd  the  prliulpol  literary  and  sdi'ntlflc 
fnindaliou  in  tlic  city.  It  was  supportni  partly  by  sub* 
»crlptinim  but  chiefly  by  a grant  of  pttbllc  money,  which, 
being  wlilulrawn  in.  I.SM,  the  iustitiitioo  h.if  since  de- 
clined ; and  its  tine  iHttanic  garden  has  been  convcrtc^l 
into  a cemetery,  on  the  pl.ui  of  the  Perc  la  I’kaitr  at  I'orls; 
l>ut  its  museums,  and  library  of  about  6,000  volumes,  are 
still  kept  up.  The  volunury  societies  of  a simil.-ir  cha- 
r.->ctcr  are,  the  Scn  ntitic  and  Literary  Society,  Cuvicr- 
ian.  Agricultural.  Horticultural,  and  Library  &>detief. 
Society  of  Arts,  the  School  of  Physic  and  SurgiTj,  and 
the  Mechoidcs’  Institute,  with  about  200  members.  Five 
Dcwspaf>ers  are  publivhcd  in  the  city. 

The  charit.d4e  and  iM-nevoicnt  instttutloni  are  nu- 
merous. The  Foundling  Hospital,  IncMrporatrd  in  1747, 
U su|>portc.i  by  a IiK'ai  tax  ou  ilte  ini|>ort  of  coals,  ave. 
raging  6,600/.  annually  : it  Is  conducted  in  a manner 
similar  to  that  in  Dubtlu:  In  1H33  it  maintoioed  44(: 
children  wiliiin.  and  r>72  w ilbout  the  cvtaLlisIuncnt.  The 
N.  and  S.  intlrinarics  and  du(>ensarics  are  supported 
partly  by  grand  jury  pn-sentuu-nU,  and  partly  Iiy  sub- 
scripiiotis.  The  Fever  Hospital,  in  a healthy  situatiua 
ill  tiie  immediate  vicinity  of  (lie  city,  Is  suiqx>rted  in  a 
similar  inanucr : it  has  Accommodation  fur  3t*0  paurnu. 
Tito  Cork  General  Dlipenvary,  to  which  is  attached  thn 
Humane  Society  and  \ acdiu‘ institution, is  alto  nanUlty 
supimrtctl  by  grants  of  public  money.  The  l.yins-in 
Huspital  is  inainlaintd  by  voluntary  contributions.  Tho 
city  and  county  Lunatic  Atjlum  contains  313  tingic 
rooms  for  patients:  it  received  3TG  ]>atients  during  the 
year  1K36,  of  wticm  Ikl  were  mnles.  and  192  femJes  ; 
the  nvcr.age  annual  ex|>ense  for  their  maintenance  per 
bead  was  I'i/.  14s.  The  House  of  Industry  is  an  exten- 
sive and  wcll-regiUatcd  building,  and  maintains  up- 
wards ofl.'itXi  paupers.  Hitherto  it  has  been  supy*orted 

grand  jury  presentments  and  voluntary  subscriptiont, 
but  under  tho  Poor  L»w  Act  the  sumK.ri  of  the  poor  w ill 
be  thrown  on  the  rate  to  be  rsured  (or  that  purpose.  Th« 
other  ebaritabie  imt>tutions  arc,  the  Magoolru  Asylum, 
the  Kefuge,  chiefly  for  destitute  females  discharged  from 
prison,  and  several  almshouses,  founded  by  bequests,  or 
suppnrttd  by  voluntary  contributions.  A loan  fund, 
commenced  In  1774,  still  euiitinties  to  grant  loans  of  from 
‘21.  to  6/.,  rcpayaldc  by  weekly  instahnenls. 

7'here  arc  two  theatres  and  a circus  ; but  the  ibratre* 
are  seldom  o]>efi.  and  theatrical  eutertainments  do  not  ap- 
pear  to  be  much  In  fnshion  in  Cork.  Tiicre  are  threi>club. 
houses.  Thn  Mardyke  is  a very  tine  walk,  a mile  in 
Icngtli,  between  two  brauches  of  Xhe  lx's.  On  a height 
above  the  town  are  c-tvalry  and  lofamtry  hnxraciu,  suited 
to  ar(  ommod.ite  3,(iU0  men. 

The  cor|voraiiou  derives  its  privileges  from  a icric*s  of 
charters,  commencing  with  one  from  King  John,  when 
Karl  of  Morton  and  viceroy  of  Ireland.  It  consisu  of  a 
mayor  and  two  sheriffs,  eU-ciod  annually  •,  on  uoliuiited 
nui'nber  of  aldermen,  being  (hose  citizens  w bo  have  serv  cd 
the  office  of  mayor  : this  office,  by  an  innovsitton  mode  in 
the  charter  by  a law  iti  1721,  caimot  be  tilled  except 
A person  w ho  has  previously  served  the  office  of  sheriff 
and  w ho  thus  becomes  a burgess,  from  the  body  of  w horn 
alone  tho  mayor  is  eligible  under  the  bye  law.  'Ihe 
freemen,  from  whom  (Ito  shciiffs  must  be  selected, 
acquire  that  right  by  being  the  eldest  sons  of  free- 
men, by  apprenticeship,  or  by  grace  e»p«*cia].  "I'itw 
mayor,  rernider,  and  aldemu'n  are  justices  for  the  city. 
The  corporate  business  is  transacu*d  by  the  court  of 
common  council,  composed  of  the  mayor,  recor»ler, 
sheriffs,  and  aidemaen  ; and  by  tbe  court  dWvr  bundfMl. 
formo«i  of  the  freemen  at  large*.  The  mayor  reshlcs  in 
the  mansion-house,  a large  and  elegant  buiiding  on  the 
Murdyke.  The  city  sends  2 mem.  to  the  II.  of  <J..  w ho 
arc  elected  by  the  treemen  resident  w ltidn  7 m.,  the  4dz. 
freeholders.  tW  10/.  householders,  and  tlie  l(V.,  '/<»/.,  and 
60/.  leo-vehnlders : No.  of  registered  electors  in  ItOK,  4,8w4. 
The  courts  are  those  of  the  mayor  and  sheriffs,  which  lurve 
iuiisdictinn  in  pleas  to  any  amount  alwve  4<u.,  those  of  a 
lower  rate  are  adjudicate  in  tlie  court  of  couscience. 
The  former  of  tliese  courts  sits  weekly,  as  (kwa  the  city 
sessions  court,  for  criminal  cases.  'Fhc  mayor.  sh<*riffs, 
recorder,  and  aldermen  are  tlie  recognised  judges  of 
these  courts;  hut  virtually  the  recorder  presides.  A 
poiicp-olBi-e.  nr  magistralM"  court,  is  also  held  ; Ihe  con- 
Ptabulary  force  for  the  city  c«>nsists  of  66  men.  Tl>c  city 
court-house  is  a splendlu  iMiildiug  lately  erected  at  oi*. 
expense  o(  3n,(M41/.  The  prison  is  divided  into  32  wards, 
having  in  all  it>2  evils,  bcstiles  day  and  work-rooms.  The 
number  uf  committals  to  the  city  prison  was,  in  the  year  — 
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Tl>e  mrmiKT  of  committals.  In  1*07.  was  .W2  ; the»  sen- 
tcfiees  were,— death.  3.  but  nonerxeciitetl : traiirfiorlattivn 
for  life,  6 ; for  1 1 years,  none  ; and  for  7 vears.  tin  : |ni- 
prisomurni  for  3 years,  3 ; fur  I year.  8 j for  6 meuths  cr 
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umicr,  312:  rcU'Aicd  on  flne  or  »i'Ciir(ties.  S2 ; orquittrJ 
or  dltcliarK^l,  fur  want  of  pro»n'utioii.  130.  There  is 
alto  a brtilowoll  for  the  Icn^rary  ronfioement  of  jkt- 
■ons  under  examination.  The  asi>!ze«  for  the  co.,  and 
one  of  the  general  leitions  for  Its  K.  riding,  are  held 
here.  l*he  county  gaol  and  house  of  correrllon  are  si- 
tuated a short  distance  from  the  city.  A female  fonrlrt 
depht,  for  the  receiitinti  of  prisoners  from  all  parts  of  the 
country,  till  the  arrival  of  the  iramport  ship  to  convey 
them  to  .Australia,  U in  the  S.  suburb. 

Manufactures  are  few;  those  of  woollen  and  cotton, 
which  had  b«Tn  carried  on  to  some  extent,  are  now 
nearly  extinct.  The  tanning  of  Ic.ither  is.  however,  ex- 
leniively  carried  on,  there  ^ng  4.1tanyards  in  the  city 
and  sulHirhs.  There  are  7 distilleries,  which  produce 
amnially  about  a,0o0,O00  gallons  whisky,  several  large 
breweries,  7 Ifon-foundries,  and  2 glass-houses.  The 

f;love  inde  Is  also  very  extensive,  the  gloves  made  here 
laving  long  since  supcrtcdL*d  those  of  Limerick,  by 
whicli  0.1100,  howev«*r,  they  continue  to  be  sold. 

'Hie  Imttrr  trade  was  at  one  time  the  stafile  of  Cork, 
and  It  still  forms  an  Important  Item  in  Its  eX|>orts.  All 
the  butter  sold  here  Is  previously  subjected  to  an  insnec- 
tlon,  under  thexlireciion  of  a •select  body,  chosen  rrom 
among  the  chief  merrhonts,  and  called  '*  the  Committee 
of  Merchants.**  wiiich  also  ttrrfonns  all  the  fuiictioos 
rxerrlM^  by  the  Ch.irolxT  ot  Commerce  In  other  raer- 
caritUe  towns.  After  inspection,  the  firkins  arc  branded 
with  the  quality,  weight,  and  private  mark  of  Uie  inspector. 
These  arrangements  have,  it  u said.obtaiued  for  the  Cork 
butter  a dceidivi  preference  In  the  British  and  foreign 
markets.  Tho  quantity  weliheil  in  1S34-W  was 
firkins.  The  provision  trailo  was  carried  on  to  a very 
great  extent  during  the  late  war  with  Trance,  this  port 
iieiug  the  urincij<al  mart  for  the  supply  of  the  navy,  army, 
and  colonies ; and  though  It  has  declined  considerably 
since  the  peace  of  |H|&,  partly  In  consequenee  of  the 
oomnetitlou  of  some  of  the  N.  continental  ports  and  r>f 
the  IJ.  States,  it  Is  still  carried  on  to  a very  considerable 
extent.  B:urun  and  hams  are  cured  in  large  quantities 
fur  exportation. 

The  com  trade,  arising  out  of  the  increase  of  tillage, 
and  the  consiqneiit  diminution  of  pasture  land,  has 
liscn  on  the  decline  of  that  of  provisions,  and  now  forms 
the  chief  brruich  of  commerce.  In  isj.’i,  excitwive  of 
the  grain  consumed  in  the  hreweries  and  distilleries  of 
tlie  city  and  Its  vicinity,  the  ex(>orU  amounted  to  SOI  .fifiO 
barrels,  of  which  were  wlicnt.  A com-market. 

built  in  11133.  consists  of  a large  qu.*ulrangular  enclosed 
area,  with  covered  passages  and  offices  for  w eighing  the 
grain,  and  transacting  other  businesa  connecUxl  v.  ith  the 
trade.  The  exportation  of  gram  and  dour  to  (Irvat 
Britain  has  been  ermsUierahly  increased  by  steam  navi- 
gation. as  has  tiiat  of  live  stock  and  provisions.  I'p* 
H.irds  of  1,200  pigs,  and  half  a mllHon  eggs,  are  sent 
away  weekly  during  the  season.  Salmon,  botii  fresh  and 
curr^.  is  also  exportod  in  large  quantities. 

Subjoined  is  a statement  of  the  quantity  and  value  of 
the  principal  articles  of  native  produce  ex{K>ricd  from 
Cork  in  — 
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'l‘he  principal  articles  of  import  are  cotton  and  woollen 
m.-uiufactures,  halterdavbcry  and  ,apparcl,  glass  and  c«rth- 
enware,  hides,  coal,  Ac. 

'J'ho  principal  market-days  are  Wednesdays  and  Sa- 
tiinbys.  The  meat  and  vegetable  market  is  well  laid 
out,  and  plentifully  provided.  In  the  cattle  market 
about  6,000  head  of  caltle,  and  110.000  live  pigs  (besides 
carcasses ),  are  annually  sold.  The  Bank  or  lrci.in<l,  and 
the  Provincial,  AgrlctiUural,  and  National  banks  lure 
branches  here.  The  inrlngs*  bank,  held  In  a handsf>me 
building  erected  from  the  profits,  was  estaldiduxl  in 
)8l7.  The  aniiHJnt  of  deposits,  now  about  S-iU,0(X)f.,  baa 
been  derived  from  npwaros  of  24.000  depositors. 

Tho  foreign  trade  is  carried  on  with  rortugal,  whence 
wines  and  salt  arc  brought ; with  the  Mediterranean,  for 
Wine  aiul  fruit;  and  with  the  Ur.ltle,  for  timber  and 
articles  for  naval  equipment ; timber  Is  also  Imported 
from  Halifax  and  Canoila.  The  West  India  tra<1o  has  | 
declined  in  consequence  of  the  great  forliitics  for  supply  I 
Ctoin  those  colonies  Ihrougli  tho  KnglUb  ports.  I 
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The  excellence  of  its  harlymr.  situated  al  rut  II  ni. 
Im-Iow  the  city,  where  the  l.iv  diM'hnrprs  itself  into  a 
spacious  Uml-luckcd  b.Miii,  ca{>ahle  id  containing  tho 
whole  British  navy,  has  been  the  main  ratuu*  of  the  com- 
mercial prosperity  of  Cork.  During  the  war,  it  was  a 
great  navni  station,  and  the  place  of  rendesvous  for 
most  of  the  outwanl-buund  convoys.  Naval  arseralt 
and  stores,  which  hate  now  become  nearly  U'clcis, 
having  been  abandoned  by  the  govornmeDl.  though  in 
the  (test  state  of  preservation,  were  llttid  up  m its 
smaller  Islands.  Tne  communication  by  water  l)et«ern 
the  port  anti  tho  city  bos  berm  much  Improved  by  tho 
Board  of  Harbour  Commissioners,  csiahlivh^  under  an 
act  of  parliament,  by  whum  the  bed  of  the  river  has 
been  deepened,  and  lines  of  quays  of  upwards  of  4 m.  in 
length  raJscil  on  lx>th  its  sides,  the  expenses  of  which 
were  defrayctl  from  the  harbour  dues.  The  buildings 
connecteii  with  commercial  transnctlont  are.  the  Cus- 
tom-hoiice,  the  ('ommcrctal  Uullduigs,  the  rhnniLerof 
Commerce,  and  the  I’ost-officc  ; all  uc^  and  couveuient 
edifices. 

The  custom  duties,  Includfog  those  of  Kinsale  and 
Ymighal.  were,  in  IhK.  230.1i(Mf.  : and  in  li*37,  '221.411/. 

The  post-otTire  rrvemie.  In  amounted  to  13, OSS/., 
and  in  lH30to  13,237/.  The  munlxT  of  vessels  lirlong- 
tng  to  the  port,  in  i>36.  was  3b/,  of  an  aggregate  ton- 
nage bf‘il,AI4  tons.  During  the  same  year,  171  ships  in 
the  foreign  trade  entered,  and  H9  cleared  out ; in  the 
cross  channel  trade.  S,'J46  vessels  entered,  and  1,384 
cleared  out;  and  in  the  coasting  trade  the  nunit>er  of 
entries  and  clearances  was  406  and  y.if>  rcst.ectively. 
8team  navigation  Is  chiefly  In  the  hands  of  the  ht. 
George  Joint  .stock  Company,  which  employs  seven 
regular  vrsseU  (hat  ply  to  London.  Liverpool,  Bristol, 
and  Dublin.  A daily  communication  bvqwccn  Cork 
and  the  town  of  t'ovc,  in  tho  harbour,  is  kiq)!  up  by 
smaller  itramers.  ( For  further  details,  tee  Co\  E.) 

The  appearai:ce  and  habits  of  this  city  are  almost  ex- 
clusively mercantile.  The  atlctnpls  that  have  been  made 
to  elevate  the  city  In  (he  scale  of  literature  ami  science 
have  iiiA  had  Uiat  success  which  the  more  sanguine  pro- 
moters anticipated ; though  they  have  prulntbly  sucreedi'd 
better  tiiao  a earclcti  observer  might  suppose.  Sumo 
very  dlitinguislied  persons  have  been  natives  of  Curk, 
among  whom  may  b<-  «pcciflcvl  Arthur  O'i.e.iry,  O'Keefe, 
Barry  the  artist,  Moclisc  the  artist,  and  .Sheridan  Knowles. 
The  newer  part  of  the  city  indicates  a high  and  incrcas 
ing  state  of  prosperity  ; in  it  arc  the  town  residences  of 
the  wealthy  merchants ; while  the  aihoining  country,  for 
several  miles  round,  is  studded  with  their  villas  and  coun- 
try scats.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  several  extensive  dis- 
tricts of  the  suburbs  evince  tlie  existence  of  comparative 
destitution  ; lines  of  cabins  being  built  and  peopled  like 
those  In  the  surrounding  rural  villages.  But  improve- 
merit  is  notwithstanding  rapidly  adv  ancing,  even  in  those 
quarters  In  which  their  is  the  greatest  poverty,  and  whero 
old  haldts  and  prejudices  are  sure  to  linger  longest.  The 
food  of  (he  working  classes  Is  chiefly  potatoes ; the  fuel, 
turf.  Several  remains  of  antiquities,  chiefly  monastic, 
arc  to  lie  trarevl.  as  are  considerable  remains  of  tbe  andent 
walls,  some  parts  of  which  arc  tn  a perfect  state.  Cnios 
struck  at  a nn  al  mint  in  the  time  uf  Kdward  I.  have  Urn 
occasionally  found.  (Hailwajf  Report  i WikdU'tCork  ; 
and  priraie 

COHLEONE.  on  Ini.  town  of  Sicily,  prov.  Palermo, 
cap.  dUtr.,  near  the  source  of  tbe  Beliul,  on  the  declivity 
of  a hilt  riling  from  a fruitful  well  ruhtvated  plain,  22  m. 
S.  by  W.  Palermo.  Pop.  (1131)  13,7«s.  It  Is  pretty  wdl 
built,  and  has  several  churches  and  convents,  a royal 
culh^,  a prison,  and  some  other  public  Iwillilingi.  • 

COBS' WALL,  a roarit.  co.  of  England,  forming  the 
extremity  of  the  S.W.  peninsula,  Iwing  every  where  sur- 
rounded by  tho  sea,  except  on  the  K.,  where  It  adjoins 
Devonshire,  from  which  K Is  separated  nearly  in  its 
whole  extent  by  tho  Tamar.  Area,  85),2t'0  aerts;  of 
which  about  are  arable,  meadow,  and  paviurr.  In 

many  parts  Cornwall  is  rugged  and  moorish ; but  though 
its  general  aspect  be  bleak  and  dreary,  it  has  numerous 
valleys  of  great  Iwauty  and  fertility.  Tho  temperature 
is  ivarticularly  equal,  being  so  far  embosomed  in  the 
Atianik-  that  it  Is  neither  so  cold  in  winter,  nor  so  warm 
in  summer,  as  the  cos.  more  to  the  E.  Tbe  wrindi.  how- 
ever, are  very  variable,  and  often  violent;  and  Uie  air 
being  surcharged  with  moisture,  harvests  are  late,  and 
ff-uit  is  inferior  in  flavniir  to  that  raised  in  the  E.  and 
midland  cos.  The  raising  of  com  and  potatoes  are  the 
principal  objects  of  ConilBh  agriculture,  which  has  been 
much  Improved  of  late  years.  Property  much  divided 
and  **  vexaiimisly  Intermixed.**  Farms  for  the  most 
part  small,  and  held  under  lease  for  14  or  21  years. 
Average  rent  of  land  in  lijo,  10s.  3^d.  an  acre.  The 
prinri}kal  wealth  of  Cornwall  Is  derivnl  from  Its  mines  of 
tin  and  copper.  It  Is  believed  (h.it  the  Phcenlclani 
tradvxl  thither  for  tin.  and  th.ot  the  mines  have  been 
wrought  ever  since.  The  total  Quantity  of  tin  at  pre- 
sent (1830)  produced  in  Cornwall  amounts  to  about 
4,(i00  tons  d }ear,  worth  frv»m  6V,  to  HV.  a ion.  The 
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Comi«h  copppT  rnlnn.  thimith  thfjr  were  not  irrooglit 
with  >|)trlt  or  succeti  till  ttie  banning  of  la«t  ccntur>-. 
an*  now  lx*c»jme  of  great  value  and  imrM>rl«ncr.  Their 
pr«Klurc.  which  a century  ago  diJ  not  exceed  700  toiia 
pure  tneul,  amount*  at  iirercnl  to  al»<mt  ll,«50i)  tons. 
Wurth  from  to  a tnn.  The  capital  ve«te«l  In  the 
Cornlih  mine*,  and  the  emplo)‘meiiU  conivecUni  with 
them.  U (ftimatt*d  at  about  ami  the  per*on» 

emplnyeil  at  7i  Ore*  of  lead,  antimony,  manganc»e, 

tec.,  arc  nl»o  met  with.  GoM  if  »4>melime»  f<iuiid  in  the 
a/rcaai-irtirit#.  or  place*  where  the  alluvial  depodt*  are 
washed  in  order  to  procure  gr.iin  tin.  Silver  l«,  aUo, 
found  Inlcnnixcd  with  the  lead  ores,  and  Is  now  cx 
trarted  to  a cottslderable  extent.  AIkhU  h.tuX)  tons  of 
aoApstonc.and  alxMil'.ilOntoni  of  t'hlnacUy.  are  annually 
shlpited  for  the  I'otterie*  and  tither  scats  of  the  porre- 
latn  manufacture.  'I'he  miner*  and  others  engagtHl  in 
tlio  C'ornlih  mines  arc  under  the  especial  Jurisdiction  of 
the  stannary  courtf  : these  were  much  improved  by  a 
late  act.  tmd  are  said  to  transact  the  business  brought 
Indure  them  cxp«'dlilnu«Iy.  cheaply,  and  well.  The  op- 
pressive dutle*  formerly  imposesl  on  the  coina^  of  Im 
were  repealed  In  lH37.  The  pilrttard  fishery  H exten- 
aivcly  carrhnl  on  along  the  Cornish  coasts,  particularly  .it 
!>L  Ives.  Mounts-bay.  and  Mevagiss^ ; and  is  a con- 
•Idorahle  source  of  employment  and  oi  w ealth  to  the  co. 
Principal  towns.  Truro,  llolston,  I’enxalice,  .St.  Ives, 
PaUnouth.  Previously  to  the  Keform  Act.  Cornwall 
tent  42  memi.  to  the  II.  of  but  now  It  K'tkIs  only  14  ; 
vt*.  4 for  Ihe  co.,  2each  for  tlie  bors.  of  Bmlmln.  Fal- 
mouth, and  Truro,  and  I each  for  the  bors.  of  I.»aun- 
ccston,  llelston.  St.  Ives,  and  I.lskeard.  ncKUlered 
elector*  for  the  co.  ( KW-39)  10,Iib7 ; vl*.  K.  div.  fi,4tiy, 
W.  dlv.  4.!»'.yt.  In  1*131,  t^rnwall  was  dlvld^xi  Into  y 
hundi.  and  2U.3  pars. ; and  hail,  in  IKil,  <%3.52l  inhab. 
houses,  fW,«l<5  families,  and  3U>,'.*3*1  individuals,  of  wlinm 
14^1,2)3  were  males,  and  1M,72S  females.  Sum  con- 
tiilmted  to  the  relief  of  the  poor  In  lK3‘t,7l.'147/.  Annual 
value  of  real  property  in  li^l6.  922,250/.  ProtiU  of  trade 
and  professions  lo  ditto.  290.112/. 

CORO,  a inarll.  city  of  Venezuela,  cap  pror.  of  the 
same  name,  In  a sandy  and  arid  plain,  near  the  head  of 
Kl  Golfeio.  an  arm  of  the  (iulph  of  Maracaybo,  3 m.  S.W. 
the  Caribbean  Sea.  and  210  m.  W.N’.W.  Caracas  ; lat. 

23'  N..  long.  09°  4h'  NV.  Pop.  10,0<i0.  ? It  it  well  situated 
for  cominert'e,  and  has  ha>l  a cimsiderable  trade  with  the 
West  India  Islands.  esf>eclally  Cura^oa.  in  mule*,  gnats, 
hides,  skijii.  cheese,  amt  pottery  ; but  this  ha*  now  very 
much  dw  indled,  and  the  Inhab.  are  poor  and  parsimo- 
nious. The  street*  of  C«iro  are  regular,  but  unpived, 
and  the  house*  mean ; the  only  public  buildings  are,  2 
cburchc*.  a convent,  several  cha^^el*,  and  an  hospital. 
The  climate  Is  dry  aud  hot,  but  not  unhcaltliy  : sogre^U, 
however.  Is  the  u-arcily  of  w.»ter,  that  It  has  to  be  hr<Mighl 
thitiier  daily  ou  the  backs  of  muh^,  Ae.  a distance  of  2 
m.  t-'oro  wa*  the  s^xtond  Kiiropean  «*ttlement  formed 
on  this  coast,  aud  was  considered  the  capital  of  Vene- 
xuela,  till  the  transference  of  the  seat  of  government  to 
Caracas,  in  1576.  {Ufographical  Accowni  q/  CoiotHbi'a, . 

CORO  M A N nr  L ( Ckolomandnia),  CO  A ST  O F.  form- 
ing the  E.  shore  of  Hindustan,  from  Point  Calymere, 
ial.  l6^  'if/,  tothe  mouth  of  the  Krishna  river.  l.V*  •Vf'  N,, 
pn>lMbly  deriving  It*  name  from  the  t'hola  dynasty,  who 
formerly  ruled  in  Tanjore.  It  l*  destitute  of  any  good 
harbours,  and,  from  the  gn*at  surf,  it  i*  usually  ditlirult 
any  where  to  Hfect  a lauding.  The  mons<Km«  on  this 
coast  arc  always  in  a contrary  direction  to  those  on  th.it 
of  Malabar.  From  the  midifle  of  Oi'tobcr  to  the  middle 
of  April,  winds  from  the  N.K.  prevAil,  during  which 

B'Hnd  the  storms  are  so  violent  and  dangrnms  that  all 
rltlsh  ship*  of  war  are  orderixi  to  quit  the  coast  by  the 
15th  of  October.  In  the  midjllc  tif  April  the  S.W.  wind* 
set  la,  and  a period  of  great  drought  commence*.  )//o- 
nuUoHy  I.  453.) 

COURFZE,  a dcp.  of  Frinre,  reg.  South,  lormerly 
part  of  Ihe  Limousin,  having  N.  the  il6{>s.  Haute 
Vienne  and  Creiise.  K.  Puy-de-Dftino  aiul  Canial,  S. 
I>K.  and  W.  Dordogne.  Area,  5'fi.**H3  hwtan"*.  Pop. 

( 1*^)  302.433.  Surface  mostly  hilly  and  mountainous, 
lu  N.  part  Is  intersertid  by  a raouiitain-chahi  dividing  I 
the  basin  of  the  Loire  from  that  of  the  Diirdognc.  The 
latter,  w hich  run*  through  the  S K.  part  of  the  dcp..  is 
tho  only  narigoide  stn>aiii.  the  ('nrrdse,  from  whli-h  the 
dep.  derives  its  name.  Ireing  avalLihle  only  for  rafts  and 
loots,  ('limale  comp.urutlvidy  cold  : soil  stony  and 
inferior,  except  In  toiiie  of  the  larg<‘r  valley*.  Heaths 
ami  wastes  occupy  more  of  the  surface  than  the  arable 
lands;  BuOlLieut  com,  howtver,  chiefly  rye  and  buck- 
wheat. 1*  grown  for  home  cnnsum(>ti<m.  .Agriculture  is 
111  an  excesniingiy  backward  sute.  ^lartly  owing  to  tho 
ubalinotc  attachment  of  (he  cuPIvators  to  ancient  roti- 
tlne  pracUcus,  and  [Nsrtly.  os  Hugo  alleKes,  to  over- 
taxathm.  and  the  want  of  capital ; hut  mort*  than  alt.  we 
thdievc,  to  the  minute  divisiou  of  tin*  land,  and  the 
pori-rtv  It  is  sure  to  ocraiinu.  Ttie  phiugh  in  use  in 
tnanj  districts  is  idcutic-d  w ish  that  dolcribcd  by  Vugii ! 
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Chestnuts,  buckwheat,  and  poUtoes,  constitute  the  prin- 
cipal det>nidrncc  of  a large  prt^rtlon  of  tho  pop.,  and 
when  these  fail,  the  Inhab.  sutTer  severely.  V*ineyards 
CMi'iipy  about  16.200  hrx'tarcs.  Some  of  the  wines  aru 
tolerably  good,  ahd  (bough  no  great  quantity  of  vine 
be  protiuced.  still,  as  few  of  the  lalKiurli^  ciastes  can 
aflTurd  to  drink  it.  some  is  ex|>orted.  The  meadows 
are  extensive,  and  considerable  numliers  of  oxen  are 
reared  for  the  Paris  market  and  tlie  plough.  In  1H30, 
there  were  upwards  of  400,000  slieeji.  chiefly  an  Indi- 
genous breed,  yielding  annually  about  460, (XXi  kilugr. 
«>f  wool.  Property  much  lulnUvided,  there  not  being  in 
the  whole  dep.  aliove7  properties  which  pay  a government 
lax  of  l.UKtrr.  Corr^e  has  mines  of  cofiper,  Iron,  argenti- 
ferous lead,  antimony,  and  coal ; but  with  the  exi'eption 
|>crhap*  of  coal  at  l-opleau,  none  of  them  are  wrought 
to  any  cousitlerable  extent.  Manufacturing  industry  Is 
even  in  a h is  prosperous  state  than  agriculture.  There 
Is.  however,  a large  auu  manufaetory  at  Tulle,  which 
employs  about  I iJUfi  hands.  Though  a sjieculatlon  of 
private  IndlvidiuUs.  it  is  coiiductud  under  the  tupruiii- 
tendcQce  of  Rioerumeut  oflirt-r»,  and  ttie  iiniskcls  are 
suhl  at  the  nxed  price  of  :U  fr.  HO  cents  each.  There 
is  a Urge  cotton  mill  at  Brlves.  Tulle  is  very  generally 
supposed  tu  be  the  grand  seat  of  llte  manurocture  of  tho 
Sfiecirs  of  point  larr,  called  pohUdf  TuUr f in  )x>lnt  of 
fact,  however,  there  is  tmt  a single  lace-worker  in  tho 
dep..  nor  has  there  time  linmemori.il.  a lare-fromo 
in  Tulie  ! {Hugo.)  Trade  chiefly  In  cattle,  wine,  poul- 
try. agricultural  produc<>,  and  truffles.  The  dep.  Is 
divided  Into  Sarronds. ; It  sends  4 rntmis.  to  the  Ch.  of 
Dep.  Number  of  electors  In  Ih:m.39,  l.rvM,  ('hief 
towns.  Tulle,  the  cap..  Brlves,  and  L'sv4d.  Total 
public  revenue  (IH31),  4,0G7,*s<)3  fr.  A g«'ncral  usage 
(fur  it  is  Inconsistent  with  the  law  of  France)  In  this 
dep.,  whereby  the  eldest  son  becomes  entitled  t«>  a clear 
fourth  of  tlie  p.xternai  property,  over  and  alaive  an  i?qual 
share  with  each  of  the  otner  children,  tend*,  accurdlng 
to  Hugo,  to  produce  much  disunion  in  families.  The 
peasantry  exnibit  a remarkable  dislike  to  enter  the 
military  service,  but  prove  afterwards  very  gixtd  soldiers. 
Marmoiitcl,  Cabnuls.  and  loUrellie  were  natives  of  this 
den.  ( Hup>,  i.rt.  t’orre*c ; FrmeK  (ifffciai  T<Mt  s,  Ac. ) 

COKSirAM,  a {tor.  and  village  of  KngiHnd,  co.NVilts, 
bund.  Chip|>cnham.  Area  of  |iar.,  6.7IU  acres.  )*op. 
(1m3|)  2.1162.  The  village  in  on  open  ple.vsant  distrirt, 
8 m.  N.E.  Bath,  consist*  chiefly  of  one  long  street  of 
neatly-built  horisrs,  with  a market-hmise  near  the  centre., 
erected  In  17*4.  Tho  church  is  a cruclhum  Gothic  struc- 
ture. with  a lower!  there  arc  also  2 dissenting  rha|H‘l*  ; 
and  an  almshouse  fouinled  In  MXs,  at  present  Mtp;K>rting 
6 old  women.  A free  school  for  iMtys  and  girls  was  built 
by  the  Metliuen  family,  to  which  the  manor  belongs  ; and 
who  have  a tine  mansion,  with  a good  collection  of  pic- 
tures, near  the  village.  The  maniifarlure  ofwooi'ens, 
fonnerly  carried  on  lo  a considerable  extent,  ha*  long 
been  discontinued ; agriculture  being  now  the  chief 
employment  of  the  inhab.  Slo  K.  Otackmore,  the 
author  of  various  epic  )M>ems.  now  known  only  by  the 
satirical  aliusltms  mode  to  tlicm  by  Fu|ie  and  oluer  wits 
of  the  time,  was  a native  of  Corsh^. 

CORSICA  (Fr  tirw),  a large  island  of  the  Mfdltcr- 
raueari.  belonging  to  France,  of  which  It  forms  a dep., 
between  lat.  4P27'  and  43-  F N..  and  long.  R'^37'  and 
3(/  K.  Its  S.  extremity  Is  10  m.  N.. Sardinia,  from  which  It 
is  separated  by  tiie  Strait  of  Roniraino.  Fiumhinn.  nl».*ut 
56  m.  distant.  Is  the  nearest  town  in  Italy,  and  Autibes, 
12b  m.  N.NV..  the  nearest  p^iint  in  France.  Shape  wmie- 
what  oval,  with  a projecting  appendage  at  the  N.K.  ex- 
tremity ; length.  N.  to  .S.,  100  m.  ; greatest  breadth,  44 
ra. ; area,  divisions.  Ac.  as  follow  : — 
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e.'.vz 
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l.t'>7 

i Tout 

XTl.TtS 

W'T.HH'l 

r.l.Twi 

The  K.  shores  of  Corsica  are  geuerally  low  nnd  sandy, 
and  in  many  part*  marshy  ; the  W.  shores  are  more  lofty, 
ami  Indrnted  with  several  exU’iisivi*  harbours  or  bays,  the 
principal  of  which  are  those  of  Valliu.'o,  Ajaccio.  Sagone, 
rurti),  Calvi,  and  St.  Moroni.  Corsica  lins  sever.vi  small 
Iflei*.  esp«>cially  at  it*  S.  extremity.  It  is.  g«-nc»rjtlly 
siHMking,  hilly.  A chain  of  ninuulalii*  trarersrs  it  from 
Its  N.  to  its  S.  extremity,  for  the  most  part  nearer  to  Its 
W.  than  to  Its  K.  roast  ; the  highest  suminiu  of  this 
chain  are  Monte  llotondo,  H.706  ft.,  and  Monte «Tf)ro  (the 
M'ms  .iurnu  of  rtidemy),  8,7b<lft . above  the  level  of  the 
sra.  The  d'^livitie*  of  Uie  cen(r.-d  chain  are  stix-p  : It 
aiKiiinils  In  clefts  and  gorge*  ; valleys  are  few,  excepting 
In  the  lower  hill  ranges,  and  even  there  they  are  narrow. 
The  plains  along  the  K.  coast  atnounting  to  alxiut  l-2(th 
(Msrt  of  Uie  whole  surface,  though  rich  and  (i.'usvtj 
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peopled  in  the  time  ol  tlic  Romimi,  ere  now  moctly 
Abandoned.  Were  they  drained  and  cultiTarnl,  ihcv 
would  be  again,  as  of  old,  the  best  |kart  of  the  IsLincT. 
The  majority  of  the  rlTcrs  run  \V.,  but  the  two  largeft, 
the  Goto  and  Kavignano,  hare  an  K.  ruurse ; most  of 
them  are  mere  torrents,  and  none  of  them  are  narig.able 
or  adapted  even  for  rafts,  by  reason  of  their  rapUtity. 
There  are  a few  insiKnlflcant  biXrs  in  the  centre  of 
Uie  island ; but  the  largest  ctillections  of  n-atori  are 
Some  Ugunes  on  the  K.  coast,  a topographical  feature 
which  tliis  part  of  Corsica  sham  wltli  the  opixnlte 
coast  of  Um}  Tuscan  Maremme  and  the  i'Ani|Ktgii.i 
di  Homa.  'I'hese  stagnant  waters  render  the  a<ija>'eiit 
parts  unhealthy,  gisliig  rise  to  ititerrniitent  fevers.  \c., 
■tmiUr  to  tho»e  of  the  corre»)Mindlng  Italian  short's  : hut 
elsewhere  the  climate  Is  sulhiienltv  saluhrlous.  'I'he 
temperature  of  course  varies  with  liir  elevation  ; in  the 
low  lands  the  maximum  is  Fnhr..  in  the  mountains 
thi‘  minimum  is  K.vhr.  Themost  prevalent  winds 
are. —the  scm»rro.  or  S.E..  which  brings  rain  ; the  N.. 
winch  <»neii  brings  snow  ; anti  the  S.\S  .,  w-hich  is  com* 
mtMtly  very  violent.  Tiir  as|>ert  of  the  cv»imtry  U.  In  the 
words  of  Hugo,  ••avast  elcvatwl  n*Bltm,  the  culminat. 
Ing  points  of  wliirh  are  cstvered  witltsnow,  inrrounded 
by  lower  ranges  of  mmintaliiM,  their  summits  itaro,  hut 
their  sides  covered  w Ith  thick  forests  of  Hr  and  twk  : nnr- 
row  and  tiark  gleiis,  through  which  roll  im|>elU(His  tor* 
rents  ; and  here  and  there  an  isolattd  hinn.'tn  h.xltitAtltm, 
perclted  on  some  stjllUry  crag,  like  the  Inaccessible  eyrie 
of  an  eagle.  At  we  approach  rvearer  the  sea,  the  valleys 
enlarge,  and  show  trat-et  ul  culture,  anti  villages  tvegln  to 
enliven  ttie  tanks  of  tlie  rivulets  ; the  hili-sides  are  co- 
vered  with  olive,  orange,  and  laurel  trees;  wtiilc  their 
lops  are  c^ow^>ed  with  woods  of  chestnut,  whose  time- 
lionoured  trunks,  notwithstanding  the  little  depth  of  s>nl 
they  grow  in,  have  attained  an  enormous  site.  On  the 
•ea.shorcs,  obsciircsl  by  an  unhealthy  fog,  ruined  habit- 
ations. com-UiuU,  (close  copses).  and  marshes  al- 
ternate with  each  utirer  ; and  the  traveller  luutens  to  (piit 
this  p<-slifcroiu  tract  for  a brighter  sky  and  a purer  air 
U(Min  thf  aplanis."  Granite,  mica,  porfdrjry,  alabaster, 
and  marble  of  various  colours,  serpefititie.  Jasper,  ai'iN's- 
t(M  of  remarkaljly  long  fibre,  Ac.,  arc  nicntiful  in  t or. 
Sica.  The  island  probably  contains  neither  gold.  sHrer. 
iHjr  cup|N'r  : but  there  is  a vein  of  leiid  at  narbaggio.  and 
iron  mines  are  worked  in  several  places:  the  protluce  of 
the  last  occupies  10  forges  at  Cataloiic.  Quarries  of  sta- 
tuary uiarhle  are  worked  ; pipe.clay,  «ner.ilds.  and  glo- 
bular Quuscs  of  granite  and  porpliyry  are  found ; the  last, 
which  are  prised  as  gems,  Imve  fwn  hitherto  met  with 
DU  where  but  in  the  Ix'd  of  one  of  the  torrents.  Thera 
are  an  abundance  of  warm,  mineral,  and  saline  springs. 
The  upfier  soils  consist  chiefly  of  decompoi^  granite, 
siiex,  Ac.,  with  a small  |>rt)porlkin  of  chalk  and  other 
calcareous  matters,  and  the  reimvins  of  animal  and  vego- 
table  substances.  1b  many  parts  the  land  if  very  fertile  ; 
Agriculture  is,  however,  in  a very  backward  state,  and  ar- 
tificial irrigation  unknown.  'Die  surface  of  Corsica  was, 
in  1(<M,  supposed  to  be  distributed  as  follows : — 

ArsMe  lands  • hc<l.  tHchsrds,  nrdtns, 

Mraitov  duto  . fi'J  I he.  bsct. 

Vkmr^axiis  . • Ifi.lU  ( Varn^at;  cwllirMsd  SI.VAI 

Wuod*,  femts,  J Ileatlu,  «a*ie«,  Ac- 

Ac.  • - /lomdUmmun  . .V-x) 

I Hivrrv.  lakes,  Ac.  • 

landed  property  in  Corflca  Is  extremely  sutidivided. 
aiul  is  almost  occupied  by  owners.  ••  Fur  centuries 
the  laws  have  promoted  an  equal  luccc'ssion  among  chii. 
dreti ; the  Genoese,  whem  ruler*,  nlfellrd  this  system,  and 
the  French  law  of  succession,  which  found  Corsica  in  an 
extravagantly  parcelled  state,  has  cooflemed  and  uggra- 
vated  it.  These  ancient  aii<l  modem  ngrariniiUnu.  imoc- 
cumpanled  by  the  rcmedii^s  of  capital  and  of  variinis 
roads  to  indu«try,  have  made  a proprletar  of  alm'ist  every 
Corsican,  and  have.  It  is  true,  averte*!  Iiai  e mendicity,  but 
also  generally  created  a narrow  situati«m,  without  re- 
sources. preipaiit  of  family  iciiHgues,  and  not  unidtxKly 
disM-nslims,  litigious  pro|ieositie«,  and  various  cb<<cks  on 
population;  anti,  comldnlng  witli  these  Incidenis,  they 
nave  fostered  maxims  which  again  urve  to  the  same 
end  of  disconnecting  all  landed  pru|>erty.  It  is  a dis- 
tinctive trait,  that  ike  Cortiram  raiker  Uttr^et  than  $elU 
Ulmi i that  inheritances  which  lose  in  value  by  division 
still  mutt  fubuiit  to  it ; and  adva>ita«'oua  oflt-rs  are  the 
more  readily  refused  the  m<ire  such  land  would  aggran- 
dise and  connect  the  purchaser's  estate.*’  (lontnUir  Re- 
port.) The  inhob.  do  not  live  in  cotugiw  disprrs«-d  over 
the  country  , but  in  villages,  many  of  which  ore  built  on 
the  lumniits  and  ih'clivUlirB  of  the  mountains. 

'i'he  forests  arc  remarkably  hue.  and  alanind  with  tim- 
ber of  the  best  quality,  and  which  supplies  the  best 
masts  for  the  dockyards  at  Toulon  ; but  such  Is  the  indo- 
lence of  the  iulvab.,  that  Oils  source  of  wealth  is  compara- 
tively neglected.  ThcmnAis,  previously  mentinneci.  are 
dense  thickets  of  cystui,  bar.  myrtle,  thorn,  Ac.,  which 
rnpUlIy  grow  up  on  rich  untfUed  lomls,  into  incxlrirabie 
mosses  of  3 to  12  It.  in  biigbt,  and  which  w hen  burnt — the 
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usual  morle  of  getting  rid  of  them  — form  admirable  mo- 
nurr.  The  orange,  citron,  |Miim'grnnate,  Ac.  grow  in  the 
open  air.  and  yield  excellent  fruit.  The  olive  is  badly 
inarvagetl ; but  much  more  oil  U pi  iNbicid  th.xn  is  required 
in  the  island,  and  Is  therefore  experbxl.  The  vine  Is  to- 
ler.ibly  well  cultivated  in  must  of  the  cantons ; and,  nni- 
withstamiing  that  but  little  art  isdisplaycvt  in  the  manu- 
facture of  wines,  the  rcdwluesof  Sari,  and  the  w lute  of 
('a{>e  I'ltrsica,  are  very  good,  and  cxporte<i  to  the  ('onli- 
nent.  The  coni  grown  is  not  adit|uate  to  Uie  demand, 
but  Its  deliclehcy  Is  n ade  u)<  by  the  otiundant  supi  ly  of 
che-tiuits.  Vast  quamllies  of  honey  are  proviiucd  In  the 
island  ; and.  w h<  n siibJiHt  to  the  Itomons.  it  |iaid  an  an- 
imal tribute  of  Jbs.  of  wax  (/.i>.  lib.  xliii.  rap. 

7.) ; the  luiney  has  a bittoTlsh  taste,  sur  prised  to  b«-  lin- 
I»artrtl  by  the  al-imd.vnce  i*l  IkixwchmI  and  yew.  Tobacco, 
itioiigh  little  cidtiv.iU'd,  is  said  to  t>e  prefi  table  to  liiat 
of  rt.iure,  and  the  mnllarry  and  flax  arc  grown  with 
advantage.  Cattle  constitute  the  wealth  of 

the  farmers  and  |K>as.intry.  Most  kinds  are  small,  but 
the  ox.  horse,  mu!e  and  .xss  are  all  strung  and  active; 
the  cows  aiford  good-fiiilk,  fn>m  width  much  ctierse  is 
made.  Tlieilieepore  blai  k,  with  four  or  even  six  horns: 
in  I K30.  there  Were  ae.nrly  30U.U0U  in  the  onitre  island: 
hogs  very  plentiful.  Ciiwt*  are  large  and  strong;  tiio 
considered  by  liiiflViii  lo  hate  been  the  original 
of  the  sheep,  is  foumi  in  this  ksiaiid.  Game  is  extremely 
nhund.xnt,  as  are  wild  boars  and  foxes;  turtles  .arc  ob- 
taiiieti  in  gnat  iumil»*r,  and  are  ImjKtrtant  articles  of 
trarie.  I'hcre  t*  .i  great  profusion  of  the  most  excellent 
tish  in  the  surroiiiHling  seas,  and  the  (‘orsiraii  mullet 
W.XS  among  the  deljcaries  supplied  to  the  Knman 
tables,  (-far.  Sat,  v.  1.1*2.)  lieil  eorai  nf  a fine  deep 
colour  Is  found  in  many  places  round  the  mast.  Itut, 
owing  lo  llie  indtilnice  and  a|uithy  iNiasioiied  by  the 
dr|iendence  of  the  peoi»le  *m  sm.dl  patches  of  land,  and  the 
w.int  of  capital  and  inAiiiibictures.  every  thing  is  con- 
ducted accoriilng  to  a system  of  nHillne,  imd  very  few  Im- 
provemenU  arc  either  attempted  or  even  so  much  as 
thought  oT  Agricultural  implenionts  arc  all  of  the  most 
wretclied  desiriplUm,  and  they  hanily  know  anything 
even  of  the  advantages  of  manure.  All  the  more  Labo- 
rious em{  lo}nieiils  are  devolved  upon  the  females,  who 
are  the  slaves  rather  than  the  companions  of  th<  ir  hus- 
bands, or  upon  emigrants  from  I.urra,  Tuscany,  und 
other  parts  nf  Italy,  by  whom  the  Island  is  annually  vj- 
siteii.  'J'hr  tishei^i'S  are  wholly  abandoiuxl  to  the  Ge. 
noese  and  Nea|>olit.int.  Their  manufactures  are  limlteil  lo 
the  t.xbrir.vtton  of  some  roarse  woollen*  used  by  tliem- 
selres.  n few  forges  and  l.-ini>eries,  a glass  fattury,  a pot- 
tery (in  w hich  aslteitos  la  imxl),  a manurartory  of  toliaccn- 
ptpi's,  and  one  of  soap.  Tlieex|H»rU  are  nearly  ronllned 
to  timber,  firewood,  wines,  drhd  fruits,  oil.  silk,  leather, 
and  iish.  in  com))araliv«-1y  trlfliTg  quantities.  'Fhe  im- 
ports from  France  amount  anriially  to  atxiut  3,00U,(XX>fr. 
’I'he  public  expenditure  and  receipts  in  ta3i  were— 

Rx|>endlluro  , . - 4.f>4l,l70fr. 

Receipts  - - . I H4.M2 

Surplus  expenditure  of  dep.  - 3,7lKi,.')28  s^l51,S61 

The  roads  are  wretched  ; those  callefi  ropal  being  In 
parts  almmt  Iroprartirable  even  for  mules.  lnl712H'or- 
sica  was  dlvidt'd  Into  two  departments— those  of  Goloaiid 
I.lomone;  but  since  la|l  these  have  hem  again  uiiitt-d: 
thest'ot  of  the  pr<-fi-cture  is  Ajaccio.  The  Viand  sends 
2 m.  to  the  fh.  of  Dep.  No.  of  electors  In  |Kg7-Stl,  3HX 
A roynl  court  Is  estahli«hixl  in  the  capital ; there  are 
h rourts  of  original  Jurisdiction,  one  Irr  caih  orrond.,  and 
a trilnmaU  of  rommerrr,  via  .it  Ajaccio,  Bastia,  and  lle- 
Rmisse : from  |HM  to  Nov.  Ift.'lu,  Corsica  was  deprived  of 
the  privilege  nf  trial  by  Jury.  There  are  no  churches  hut 
those  of  the  Cathnlic  eftalilishmciit  in  Corsica  ; the  dep. 
is  a hUhonrlc  suflV.xgan  to  Alx.  There  arc  3 colleges, 
4 model  primary  schools,  and  2hi)  other  schools ; the  num- 
lier  of  cliildren  receiving  Instruction  amounts  to  ld.?bl. 
Corsirafonn*  the  17th  military  tllvislon  of  France;  it  con- 
tains IOiortrrsM*s : since  the  revolution  of  ll*30  it  has  had 
no  national  guard. 

In  |>erton.  haliits,  and  disposition,  the  Corsicans  bear  a 
considerable  similarity  to  the  natives  of  Italy.  They  are 
brave,  sober,  and  hosptialde  ; but  subject  to  violent  gusts 
of  nauion,  and  in  the  last  degree  revengeful  and  implac- 
able. 'I'his,  in  fact,  is  the  distinguishing  trait  of  their 
character,  and  has  t>een  sup)K>sed  to  indicate  a peculiar 
ferocity  of  dis|w>*Uion.  It  ap^ienrs,  however,  rather  to 
have  origtnaievl  in  (he  long-cimtinued  luisgovernmi  nt  of 
the  Genoese,  when  the  grossest  corruption  prevailed, 
and  money  or  interest  could  procure  impunity  for  the 
most  atrocious  crimes.  Under  such  circumstances,  the 
avenging  of  injuries  became,  as  it  were,  a private  duty  : 
and  the  ('«»rsic.in  would  have  considered  him*eif  degradlra 
whohadnotobtainedth.it  redress  for  himself  that  was 
denletl  by  law.  It  is  nctxllets  to  point  out  the  sanguinary 
practices,  crime*,  and  enormities  to  which  such  a state  of 
things  must  nueysarily  lead.  The  improved  and  more 
vigurous  guviTuraent  ioiroduced  by  the  Frcmb  has. 
1 I 3 
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howerpr.  done  * good  de*1  to  the  trmptitton*  to 

Tcni^ancr  ; though  It  will  be  long  b«<''rc  the  pa'‘ion  be 
wholly  »ub«lurd  nmnne  a i»e«»plp  hi  the  slinjulonof  the  Cor. 
•icam.  They  uu*  an  Italian  tli.-tiert,  with  a large  number 

Ar.ihlc  words,  and  Spanish  idloma  Intermixed.  The 
dre*t  of  both  »rxra  Iteara  a timllarity  to  that  of  the 
ItalLant : the  men  wear  a kind  of  I'h^gUn  b«)naet,  and 
roinmonly  go  amu'<l  with  a long  knife,  pistol,  musket, 
bayonet,  <tc.  At  Cargese.  on  the  W.  ctast.  there  is 
a (Jr»fk  colony  of  Mainot  origin,  consisting  of  ahont 
?i)0  Individii.aU,  the  d'^'Cendonts  of  some  Greeks  who 
•ettkal  In  Corsica  in  Iti7<5.  who  presfTsp  their  dress,  re- 
ligion. Ac.,  but  hare  adopted  ('ath«dio  riles  of  worship. 
'I'he  tract  they  inhabit  is  the  bi*st  euUlvatJ>d  In  the  Isi. 
The  Fhodans,  who  afterwards  foundesl  Mar»4-inet.  and 
the  rha?nician»,  base  Imth  lis*s*n  consldeml  the  first  inhab. 
of  Cnrsic.i ; and  by  ihnn  the  Island  was  called  Cgmot. 
It  was  afterwanls  cotK|uered  by  the  Carthaginians,  from 
whom  it  was  taken  by  the  Homans  about  H.  c.  idl . In  the 
middle  ages,  the  Goths,  the  rTn(>ernrf  of  the  Kast.  Sa* 
racens.  Franks.  Hotise  of  ('.olonna,  Pisans,  and  Getioese, 
siiiTrssivcIr  possessed  it.  Insurrtxdions  against  the 
latter  rontmu*“<l  at  intcrTols  for  sereral  centnrief,  till 
the  Geuo^'se  finally  ce«led  it  to  France  ^n  I7I.H.  The 
pop  under  the  gallant  Panli  m.ute  a determined  resist- 
aneo  ; but  ultimately  they  were  forced  to  submit,  and  the 
Ulanii  has  since  bclo'ngetl  to  France,  with  the  cxreptioD  of 
two  short  perioti*.  in  and  1MI4.  when  it  was  (Kcupied 
by  Itritish  tror>ps.  'I'he  names  of  PasciU  PaoU  ana  of 
Napolko.h,  both  natires  of  Corsica,  arc  sulBrient  to  con- 
fer on  it  an  enduring  celebrity.  (//«s^,  art.  Cortf ; 
Tahlrattr  tie  Steuiitiqtif  ; Bitticfirt  Corticit,  ^c.) 

COKTONA  (an.  i'tolona),  a city  and  sea-port  of  the 
kingdom  of  Nantes,  prov.  Calabria  I'ltra,  cap.  district 
and  rant.,  near  ttic  mouth  of  the  Ksaro  (an.  .fJicrwi).  on 
the  Ionian  Sea;  hi.  »-  7‘  3»"  N-.  long.  1T°  Vi"  E. 
Pop.  circa  5,fM>0.  It  is  lurroimded  by  walls  and  defended 
by  a strong  ritAdel.  The  Utter  fronts  the  tea.  .ind  it  te- 
lurated  frutn  the  town  by  a ditch  and  draw  h:  idge.  **  itt 
private  buildings  are  poor  and  tordid  ; the  streets  dismal 
and  lurrow.*  lll-hunsour,  misery,  and  dcs{»unilency  were 
strongly  depleted  on  the  countenance  of  every  inhaldl- 
ant  I met.  There  it  very  Utile  bustle  : little  commercial 
hurry  ; cheese  and  com  are  the  priucl(uil  commodities  : 
for  tfie  itow.ngc  of  com  there  are  rangi't  of  granaries  in 
the  suburbs."  (.S'tcin&if me,  1.315.  4to.  ed.)  It  has  a ca- ' 
thcdral  and  several  other  churches,  2 convents,  a tomsna-  . 
ry,  2 hospitals,  Ac.  The  harbour  is  protected  on  the  8.  I 
by  the  projecting  tongue  of  land  on  the  side  of  which  the 
town  Is  built,  and  on  the  N.  by  a mole;  but  It  Is  too 
•hallow  to  ailmlt  of  vessels  of  considerable  sise,  and  is  not 
venr  lafe.  Mr.(?ravcn  says,  that  3 altars  or  pedestals, 
with  Latin  inscriptiont,  are  the  only  remains  of  antiguity 
he  could  find  In  (Jortonx 

Such  is  the  present  abject  and  degraded  state  of  what 
was  once  oue  of  the  richest,  most  (*opulous  and  powerful 
dties  of  Magna  Gr^i.a  I Various  accounts  have  l>ecn 
dven  of  its  origin,  but  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  it  was 
founded  by  emigrants  from  Gn?ece  at  a very  remote 
period.  It  speedily  rose  to  eminence.  Pytha^ras  re- 
sided hero  for  a considerable  perlo<|  after  leaving  Samos ; 
foundctl  a very  extensive  srbool ; and  Is  said,  by  his  ex- 
ample and  his  precepts,  to  have  rffected  a very  consider- 
able change  in  the  manners  and  conduct  of  the  inhab. 
It  had  also  a celebrated  school  of  medicine.  Ancient 
writers  have  praised  Its  invl;:oratiiig  air.  which  was  said 
to  give  sunerfor  strength  to  llie  men,  and  twauty  to  the 
woiDcD.  5tilo,  famous  alike  fur  his  success  as  a wrestler 
at  the  Olympian  and  Pythian  games,  and  for  bis  tragiral 
end,  was  a native  of  Cmtona.  It  produced  many  other 
celebrated  wrestlers,  «o  that  It  became  a proverbial  say- 
ing, that  the  last  wrrestier  of  Crolona  was  the  first  of  the 
otnerGreeks.  (.^/r«Ao.  11.  2fi2.)  The m«idc which  Zeuxis 
took  to  paint  his  famous  picture  of  Helen  is  a suffident 
compliment  to  the  beauty  of  the  fair  Crolonrans.  (Tlie 
curious  reader  will  find  this  subject  thoroughly  discussed 
In  llayle,  art.  ZeitriJ.)  In  the  third  year  of  the  07th 
Olympiad,  some  exiles  from  i^’barls,  having  taken  refuge 
In  Crotona,  the  Utter,  on  reining  to  give  them  up,  was 
attacked  by  30,n(K>  Sybarites  ; and  though  the  Crotoniats 
are  said  to  have  been  able  only  to  bring  10,000  men  into 
the  field,  they  gained  a complete  victory  over  tlie  Syba- 
rites, and  took  and  sacked  their  city.  {Anciml  t'nircrtal 
Jlitioty,  vi.  424.  8vo.  eitit.)  But  their  success  in  this 
conflict  is  said  to  have  been  followed  by  a renew  al  of  that 
corruption  of  morals  which  Pytliagoros  bad  done  so 
much  to  correct,  and  by  a docline  of  the  martial  virtues. 
At  all  events,  the  Cruio'nlats  were  m>t  long  after  signally 
ilcfeattNl  by  the  I.ocrians,  and  do  not  appear  to  have 
ag.ain  recovered  their  former  power  nr  innuenco.  Still, 
however,  Crot«ma  was  a Urge  rity  at  ll>e  epoch  of  the 
invasion  of  Italy  by  Pyrrhtu,  though  it  oppsurt  to  have 
suff'eri'd  severely  In  the  cmitests  to  which  it  It'll.  Livy 
sayr,  L'rbt  Vruto  mttrum  in  circuilu  patciiteTN  12,0U0  pas- 

• Mr.  rrsT^n,  on  th«  cowrsr*,  lh»t  “tlie  |n*n  lm  «nrn« 
scr^laht  sou  Mr*cn,  viih  tiKirkous  hoMws.**  (7Wr.  ViS,  sto. 
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lawns  kabmU,  ante  Pfrrbi  in  Haliam  afJrtntvm.  Po'i 
rnsttlnlrm  co  hrU>tJactam,  rie  part  dini/itia  fiabimb,-Uur  ; 
ftumen  (.tVorui)  quod  medio  vppida  fiuterat,  extra Jte- 
quentia  teetit  loea  pr.rterjiuebat."  (/,»>.  24.  5 3.)  It  w.w 
aitcruartls  taken  l^  the  Carthaginians,  ami  the  InhabU- 
ints  remoTtnl  to  Locrl.  .Subsequently,  hewever.  It  re- 
ceived a colony  from  Home.  In  tne  war  InKwem  Charles 
of  Anjou  and  Fn*derick  of  Arragon,  it  was  taken  by  sur- 
prise, and  sacked  : and  It  has  since  continued  tu  the  de- 
pressed state  in  which  we  now  find  it. 

About  (■  m.  S.K.  from  Crotona,  at  the  extremity  of  the 
narrow  projecting  tongue  of  land,  now  called  ('apo  Sail 
or  Delle  Colonne  (the  Laciutvm  Promoiirori'ifwi  of  the 
ancients),  stood  a famous  temple  of  Juno,  hence  fre- 
qtiently  calletl  Dr'vo /.achsfo.  It  is  said  by  Livy  to  bo 
mjbUe  templttm,  ipta  urbe  no6;7r'ifS.  It  was  of  great  anti- 
qtiity,  wrai  surrounried  by  vnagnifleont  groves,  and  w»as 
held  In  such  veneration  that  it  was  annually  resortesl  to 
by  crowds  of  pilgrims  from  all  parts  of  Italy  and  Greece. 
'Fhe  Helen  of  Zeuxis  was  placed,  with  many  other  ar- 
ticles of  great  rarity  and  value,  in  this  sacred  edifice, 
whose  wnctity  was  respected  both  oy  Pyrrhus  and  Han- 
nibal. But  in 'efvding  conquerors  have  had  less  forbtwr. 
ance ; and  ,i  solitary  Doric  column  It  now  all  that  remains 
of  this  once  venenitcd  and  splendid  edifice  1 (Croren's 
Tour,  ; Cramer's  Ancient  Italy,  tl.  3i>.V) 

CoRTOM.v,  a town  of  Italy,  G.  I>.  of  Tuscany,  prov.  Fr- 
reuze,  on  the  declivity  of  a steep  hill,  which  commands  a 
magnificent  pri>S|>cct  of  the  Thraslrnene  lake,  the  moun- 
tains of  Kadfcufaul,  and  the  wide  and  variegated  vale  uf 
Ciilana,  52  m S.E.  Fiorciiee,  and22ra.  N.W.  Perugia. 
Pop.  circa  fi.tiOO.  Tills,  which  was  one  of  the  t2prin- 
ci(kal  dties  of  KtrurU,  is  supt>osed  to  have  been  foundi'd 
by  tbe  Pcintgl.  and  is  probably  among  the  most  anelent 
towns  In  lulv.  **  Its  original  walls  still  apnenr  round  the 
city,  as  foumiationi  to  tbe  modern,  which  were  built  lit 
the  13th  centviry.  Those  Etruscan  works  are  most 
entire  towards  llie  N.  Their  huge,  uncementwl  blocks 
have  resisted  on  that  tide,  the  storms  of  nmr 
winters  ; while  on  the  8.  they  have  yielded  to  the  tlh-r.l 
erosion  of  the  tciroeeo.  None  of  the  stones  run  pa- 
rallcl ; most  of  them  are  faced  in  the  form  of  irapezta  } 
some  are  indented  and  Inserted  in  each  other  like  dove- 
tail. ThU  construction  i*  peculiar  to  the  ruins  of  'I'us- 
cany:  it  it  far  more  irregular,  and,  therefore,  1 presume, 
more  ancient  than  tho  Etrusc.m  work  of  Home.  No 
part  of  these  walls  is  fortified.”  {Forsyth's  Jtaty, 
p.  P9.)  The  town  is  commanded  by  a castle  built  by 
the  Medici,  on  the  summit  of  the  hill  on  wrhich  It  stands. 
It  has  a cathedral,  w hich  possesses  some  fine  works  of 
art,  several  otlser  churches,  and  a thi-atre.  According 
to  some  aulhurities,  there  is  a temple  of  Bacchus,  and  the 
remains  of  some  baths  omamenUHl  with  mosaic  work. 
Next  to  the  city  walls,  however,  the  most  inU'rcitlng 
relic  of  antiquity  is  a small  sepulchral  chamber  a littlu 
below  the  town.  forme<l  of  large  blocks  of  sandstone, 
the  construction  of  which  pr^sves  that  tho  architects  of 
tho  Etruscan  period  were  arqiialnied  with  the  principle 
of  the  arch.  Cortona  Is  tho  residence  of  a bishop;  it 
has  an  ecclesiastical  and  some  other  seminaries,  ami  was 
the  seat  of  the  Etruscan  academy,  foumhtl  in  172t»,  which 
had  here  a library,  a cabinet  of  natural  hlstury.  a museum 
of  antiquitk's,  engravings,  gems.  Ac.,  hut  these  cnilec- 
tlons  have  be^  dispersed.  In  the  middle  ages,  Cortorw 
was  attached  to  the  Ghlbelllne  party;  since  the  early 
part  of  tlie  15:h  century  it  has  always  lieeii  subject  to 
rlorenec,  except  during  the  short  interval  it  lH‘hmg«l 
to  the  French  under  Napoleon,  (frot^T's  A«c.  J/o/y; 
Forsyth  t Hampoldi,  f(e.) 

COKl/NN.4  (.Sn;m.  CerwHa).  a city  and  sra-port  of 
Spain,  prov.  Galicix,  N.W.  extremity  of  the  kingtlom,  on 
the  K.  side  of  a small  prninvida,  forming  the  S.  extremity 
of  the  Betanzos  B.-iy,  l.l  m.  S.W.  Ferrul,  ,31.5  m.  N.w. 
Madrid ; lat  43^  23'  SC"  N..  long.  at/  13"  W.  Pop. 
22,.1O0.  (.WfITowo.)  It  is  divjtl«l  Into  the  Upper  and 
Lower  Towns.  The  former,  situated  on  more  ele- 
vated ground.  Is  surrounded  by  walls  and  haitlotis,  and 
defended  by  a citadel : tho  other  is  situated  lower  down, 
on  the  isthmus  Joining  the  peninsula  to  tho  mainland, 
from  which  It  Is  s<q>arated  by  ramparts  and  a ditch.  The 
streets  in  I he  Upiwr  'Town  arc  comoaratlrely  steep  ai>d 
narrow.  Southey  says  that  "its  fiilh  li  astonishing.” 
**  Other  towns,”  says  lie,  “attract  the  eye  of  a traveller, 
hut  Corunna  t.xkes  tils  attention  by  the  nose  i ” Among 
the  public  buildings  are  4 churches,  5 convents,  a p.il.'icc 
for  the  r.iptaln-gcneral.  and  the  supreme  court  of  justice 
of  the  prov. ; S barracks,  an  arsenal.  2 hnspitais.  aud  a 
school  of  design,  mathematics  and  navigation,  sup- 
ported by  the  conamerclal  consulate. 

There  it  a fine  commodious  quay,  and  a good  building 
yard.  The  harliour.  which  It  safe  and  well-shcUered, 
Is  commanded  by  Po^8t.  Anthony,  on  an  insulated  rock 
at  its  moitth,  and  by  Fort  8t.  Diego  on  the  mainland.  It 
Is  the  station  for  i>arketi  iw-twi'cn  S|Miln  and  the  Haron- 
nah.  and  betwerti  Sttain  and  Falmouth.  At  the  iHdtom 
of  the  harbour  Is  llio  suburb  of  St.  Ltieia.  On  the  N. 
shore  of  tho  pcnlatula  It  the  famous  lighthouse,  called 
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the  Tower  of  Ilc-rcuica,  or  tbe  Iron  Tower,  02  (t.  in  « a«  taken  and  Mrkcd  by  (he  Saracrn»,  «hn  were  cxpellM 
height,  and  which,  bcinii  built  on  high  laud,  i«  riiiblo  nt  from  it  by  (lie  Kormaru,  nnd  hiu  snfr>-rc<1  much  from 
■ea  in  clear  weather  tiO  m.  off.  The  tower  i»  anid  earthquAkv*.  imnlculArlr  from  those  of  ami  ]7H3. 
by  I!uml)ulilt  to  be  of  Homan  conitrnction,  and  is  bo-  Thccxtensl\e  fdrrst  of  S^'tla  Ur>s  a little  to  the  W.  of  Cos* 
lieved  to  bo  of  the  »ra  of  Trajan.  It  was  rrp,iired  in  senza.  i tVaivn'#  7our,34'i.; 

1?.H.  {Pn'B.  .Van-olire,  L 2A.)  The  |irineipal  niamifac-  (J<)SSI.MB.\ZAII.  an  iul.  town  of  Hlmiostan,  prov.Prn- 
turc  carried  nu  in  the  town  is  that  of  line  table  aa<i  other  gal,  ilistr.  Moonhcdaliad,  and  about  1 m.  S.  of  thnt  city, 
ilmm.  wlUi  which  the  royal  palaces  UAC'd  to  t>e  sup{dosJ,  of  which  it  i>  the  port;  on  tltc  left  tiank  of  th>*  Uh:ijir.a* 
ami  of  coarse  linen.  It  has  also  fahru's  of  hats,  raovast.  thi,  or  Iloogliljr  river  ; lot.  24-^  10*  X.,  lung-  H.  It 

and  corilagv.  and  a royal  uianufactory  of  cigHri,  in  which  is  one  of  the  moat  considerable  trading  towns  in  Bengal, 
&tx)  WOUUH1  ore  employed.  ( .Vrfliino.)  Curunua  Is  famous,  and  during  the  rainy  season  has  an  unequalled  raricty 
in  the  history  of  Uio  struggle  betwi^en  Spaiu  and  Na|>o-  and  extent  of  water  carriage.  A va.st  quantity  of  raw 
Icon,  fur  bi-iiig  the  (mint  to  which  hlr  John  M*M>re  *l|.  silk  Is  thence  cxyMirtosl  to  Europe,  and  to  almost  every 
m-tcj  bis  diieistrmis  retreat  in  Idtsi;  and  fur  his  death  in  part  of  India  ; and  n great  deu  consumed  anmully  by 
(he  cngogcmc^it  which  took  place  under  its  walls,  on  the  the  natites  in  the  manuhirture  of  carpets,  satins,  and 
Idtb  of  January  previously  to  the  emlxirkation  of  <<hrr  stuffs.  Cmsimbazar  Is  also  noted  uir  its  stockings, 

the  Dritlxh,  when  a surwilor  French  force  under  Mar-  wiiich  an*  wire-kuitleii,  and  csU'cmed  the  best  in  Ucug.'d. 
skal  Snult  was  repulsed  wiih  great  loss.  Its  vicinity  is  llat  and  landjr.  and  alK>unds  with  a great 

COS.kLA.  a town  of  Mexico,  stitc  of  Sonora,  In  a variety  of  wild  animals.  (/latmUim'i  E.  I.  i,  AM>.) 

mouiitaimtus  district,  200  m.  .S.K,  HI  Fuerte,  and  GOm.  CO.STAAIHOUL,  or  COSTA  MAN  I,  a town  of  Asiatic 
from  the  Focitic  Ocean.  Ton.  (iK’t-'V)  6,0d0.  This  town  Turkey,  Natolio,  c.ip.  |tachallc,  23A  m.  K.  (’onstnnti- 
Is  the  third  in  the  state  in  point  of  size.  It  derives  im-  nople,  and  .'>0  m.  S.  fron:  the  nearest  point  of  the  lllack 
portaoce  partly  from  tx-iiig  a de|>6t  for  goods  (>asiing  to  Sea,  In  a drvarv*  and  unfertile  country,  InterK-ctcnl  by 
and  from  the  port  of  (iuaym.'u,  on  the  Gulph  of  tali-  deep  ravines  ami  numerous  water  courses.  Pup.  12..Vki. 
fomla,  but  chielly  on  account  of  It*  mines,  ooe  of  w tiich.  It  stands  in  a hollow.  In  the  centre  of  whhh  rises  a lofty 
calitf*!  Uuailolupc,  contains  an  extremely  rich  vein  of  and  perpendicul.xr  rock  crowned  with  a ruinetl  fortress, 
gold;  and  being  at  a cmisidcrable  elevation,  is  free  from  formerly  possessed  by  the  Cunmeni.  The  houses  aro 
w ater.  The  present  proprietor,  however,  a man  of  vey  built  of’  wmxl  and  stone  ; and  the  palace  of  the  pat  ha,  a 
eccentric  habits,  refuses  to  work  this  mine.  (Sc'e  M arcTj  poor  etUttce,  ontms  into  the  mffd/in  or  square.  There  are 
it/c//ro.  ii.  324,  32.V)  W mosques,  with  ininvots.  2.^  public  baths,  G khans,  and 

CO.Sl.lN,  or  KOSt.lN,  a Pnissian  town,  prnv.  Pome-  a Greek  church.  When  it  was  visited  by-  Mr.  KInneIr, 
rania.cap.rcg..andcirc.ofs4tmeQatne,ontheNles«'nbi-cke,  (he  haz-oars  were  well  lupplied  ; but  llie  liih.ib.  arc  fre- 
aboiit  4 m.  from  where  it  foils  into  tho  lagiwm  J.uniinit.  queiitly  rrtluccd  to  extrcnitties,  particularly  after  a severe 
which  com  munic.atcs  wltli  the  Baltic;  lot.  fti'i'TT''  wir.ter.  whim  the  snow  remains  so  long  u|ion  the  ground 
N.,  long.  16®  KK  E.  Pop.  G,WW.  Having  been  nearly  de.  as  to  Impoile  tbe  operations  of  agriculture.  The  trade  of 
struyi'd  by  die  in  I7t>(,  it  was  rebuilt  on  a regular  plan  the  town  Is  but  inconsiderable,  and  there  are  no  manu- 
by  Frctlerick  William  1.,  whose  st.atue  has  been  on  ct«*d  focturcs.  In  the  later  ages  of  the  Greek  empire,  t’os- 
in  tiic  market-place  by  the  citizens  to  cominciuoratc  (he  tamlxml  was  the  cap.  of  an  indei>cnilent  prince,  who  was 
benetioenceof  the  mouarch  and  their  gratitude.  It  is  ttic  first  expelled  hy  H.tj.ozrt,  reinstated  in  his  posu'stions  by 
residence  of  llic  governor  of  the  regency,  and  h.x*  a i ourt  Timour,  and  finally  lulxlurd  by  .Mahomet  1.  { AVanri'r’s 
of  .appeal,  and  a society  for  the  proniollon  of  agriculture,  Jutirtti'w  tArousk  Atin  Minor,  p.  2>«l .) 
and  various  scliooii.  Mount  <<ullen,  a little  to  the  R.  of  C()l'K-l)‘OH,  a dcp.  of  Fronci*.  in  tbe  R.  part  of  the 
tite  town,  is  one  of  the  highest  clcvallous  on  the  I'omo-  king.,  lietwren  1^.  46'  56'  and  4"  ‘P  N..  and  long.  4"^  V 
raniati  ma«t.  and  5®  3'  W.,  formerly  part  of  the  prov.  of  Burgundy, 

COSSKIR,  KOSSAIH,  or  KOSIIl,  a tca-|>orl  town  having  S',  the  deps.  AuWand  Haute  Mamc,  F.  Haute 
of  Up[«r  Egypt,  on  the  W’.  shore  of  the  H>h1  .Sea,  03  m.  Saunc  and  Jura,  S.  Sailme-ct-lmirc,  and  W.  Yonuc  ami 
E.  by  S.  Gnonneh.  or  Kenu^,  and  102  m.  K.N.R.  NiOtre.  Are.x.H56.44.'»  hectares.  Pop.  (JH30)  3»r>,624.  Sur- 
Thelies  I lat.  26*'  O'  &l»",  long.  31®  23'  K.  Pop.  esti-  face  mostly  hilly  and  mmintainous.  The  principal  chain 
mated  at  f.'om  l,VlO  to  2,600.  It  is  situateil  near  the  cunuectlng  the  Faucillea  with  the  Cevennes  runs  nearly 
centre  of  a semicircular  luiy,  clanit  & m.  across,  shrltcresl  through  Us  centre,  separating  the  streams  which  flow 
on  the  N.  by  a sandy  point  uf.iand,  where  vcssi'ls  may  into  the  Seine  from  the  affluents  of  the  Sadoe.  A part 
lie  In  A fathoms  w atirr  within  (V)  yard*  of  the  shore.  The  of  this  range  gives  its  name  to  the  dep.,  having  been  ap- 
town  is  (iiKinly  built ; the  houses  being  iuw,  ai;d  built  of  propriatcly  termed  the  (.’hte-d’Or,  from  the  numtier  and 
sun-dried  bricKS  made  of  a white  calcareous  earth  : only  exeelience  of  the  vineyards  on  its  declivities.  Both  the 
a few  have  two  stories.  Inrnie  Uately  on  tbe  N.W.  U a Soiue  and  Armangou  have  their  sources  in  this  dep. ; 
small  citadel  defended  by  round  towers,  on  wiiich  a few  and  the  Sa<*ne  winds  along  its  8.E.  border.  CUmato 
small  guns  are  mounted.  'Fills  fortress  it  the  residence  temperate ; but  said  to  have  bccoii^c  colder  within  the 
of  the  governor  and  garrison.  A caravan  road  leads  last  30  years  (though  probably  without  any  good  fnun- 
from  Ghenneh  to  Cosseir.  which  is  the  centre  fur  ail  the  datinn),  from  the  woods  having  been  extensively  cut 
tralBc  between  tbe  upper  valley  of  the  Nile  and  the  down.  Soil  for  the  mo»t  part  gravelly  or  calcareous  t 
Arabian  ports;  and  to  this  circumstance  it  owes  its  and  in  tbe  K.  and  .8.  very  fertile.  'Fho  arable  land  is  es> 
e^steiice.  as  it  has  neither  trade  nor  manuf.-u  lures  of  timaUd  at  4-'i7 .000  hect.,  forests  l‘»,000.  mc.idow*  03,000, 
its  own.  and  llie  surrounding  cmintry  is  perfectly  bare  of  and  vineyards  26,430do.  'Fhe  vine  culture  is  by  far  the 
all  vegetation.  Old  Cosseir  Is  about  10  m.  N'.NV  . of  the  most  lmi>ortant  l>r.anrli  of  industry  carrii*d  on  in  this  dep. 
tnoderu  town,  on  tlie  N.  bank  of  a small  Inlet,  from  It  is  almost  su}>erfiunus  to  say  any  thing  ns  to  the  quality 
wlilch  the  sea  has  now  mostly  retired.  Of  the  latter  of  the  wlucs  of  Burgundy.  Their  excellence  I*  universally 
town  only  a few  ruins  exist.  Berenice,  the  great  jiort  for  admitted  — *'  lit  reunittmi  dant  des  juttet  proportions 
the  eailern  traffic  of  Egypt  under  the  Ptolnnii.^,  was  touirt  let  ((ualilis  qui  coiss/f/ursif  dri  rint  pttrjatts } iU 
situated  A good  deal  further  S.  (i.h'os.raphical  Joumot,  n’oni  hriotn  d'aucune  mtlange,  d'nuctme  pr^paralnm, 
Iv.  2U‘J,  2U3.  ; 'iSil Prtraie  In/urmation  i WtUsted's  pour  attcindrr  Uur  plut  haul  dezri  deprrjtction.  Ltsrinf 
Trav.)  roiigrt  Joignmt  o unt  brlU  cvuUur  brattcotip  dc  par/mn^ 

COSSENZA  (an.  Consmlia),  a city  of  Naples,  cap.  et  un  goAt  d^heints : lis  font  u la  Jois  evrtis,  Jint.  di- 
prov,  Calabria  (Mitral,  on  the  margin  nfn  valley  surrounded  Heals  et  nirtitieus,  sans  iire  iron  /umttu.”  {JuiiifH, 
by  hills,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Crati  and  RuM*ntu.  12  p.  104.)  it  has  been  said  that  tlic  wines  of  the  Cote 
ni.  E.  from  the  .Mediterranean;  lat.  IH^  N.,  long.  d’Or  have  degenerated  within  the  last  forty  years ; but 
1G®13'E.  Pop.  about  9.000.  It  is  inter!<cctcd  by  tiie  this  is  not  really  the  case,  though,  from  the  extension  of 
Busento,  which  Is  here  crossed  by  two  bridge*,  and  the  vineyanls  in  less  favourable  siluatioDS,  the  quantity  of 
lower  parts  of  the  tomi  arc  said  to  be  imhe.nUhy.  It  has  leconilary  and  inferior  gruwtlis  bears  a larger  proportion 
only  one  good  street,  the  others  being  narrow,  crooked,  to  the  superior  grow  ths,  the  supply  of  which  is  limited, 
anu  dirty.  The  rriAwAo/c,  or  palace  of  jus({ct%  is  one  of  and  apparently  unsusceptible  of  Increase.  The  liest 
the  finest  ••difici^s  in  tbe  kingdom;  an  old  castle,  now  wines  are  produced  in  two  cnotiguoiu  tracts  to  the  .S.R. 
converted  into  barrarki.  crowns  the  summit  of  an  etnl-  of  the  Clute  d'Or  range.  One  tract,  called  tlie  Colc-de- 
nence  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  U has  also  a Nulls. extends  between  Dijon  and  Nulls  ; the  other,  the 
cathedral,  several  churches  and  convents,  a grand  serai-  CUe  Beaunoise.  U comprised  between  Nuita  and  the 
nary,  a royal  college,  an  hospital,  a foundling  hospital.  2 Dheune.  To  the  C'ote-de-NulU  belong  the  first  class 
academics  of  science  and  oeUcs-lcttres,  and  a tiieatre.  wine*  of  (he  C'/or  Vougcot,  Romanie,  Ckambertin,  Cor- 
It  is  the  seat  of  the  provincial  courts  and  auihorllies.  and  toss.  lUchehotiTg,  ic. ; to  the  ('olc  Beaunoise  the  ceie- 
of  an  archbishop.  Earthenware  and  cutlery  are  made  brated  but  secondaiy  growths  of  Voinap,  Pomard, 
here  ; and  it  luis  a considerable  traite  in  silk,  rice,  wine,  Beaune,  and  others,  and  some  fine  white  wines,  as  .Vow- 
fruits,  manna,  ftax,  Ac.  In  the  IGth  century  there  was  traekei,  ami  MeurtauU.  Bur^ndy  wine#  aro  not  often 
here  a famous  academy,  foundi-d  or  improveii  by  Her-  foum)  In  the  best  order  in  England,  a cireuraitance 
Dardlno  Telesio.  Hampnldt  say*,  that  Cosseuza  was  the  ascribed  (and  we  belicre  truly)  to  their  liability  to  bo 
countnr  of  L’ampanella  ; but  ttiis  Is  an  error,  Stilo,  in  injured  by  a sea  voyage.  Corton  and  Ckambrnin  aro 
Calabria  Ultra,  being  his  native  place.  said  to  stand  the  sea  l)eUer  than  the  others.  The  tcUl 

In  antiquity  Cossenxa  was  the  cap.  of  thn  BreUU.  annual  pro<luce  of  wine  Is  estimated  at  700.000  hectolitres, 
Alaric,  by  whom  it  was  beslego*!  anno  410,  dl«'d  before  or  l^t.fOO.noo  gallons.  {Hugo.)  Agriculture  is  in  a imHilum 
bs  wails,  and  was  burled  In  the  bed  of  tliu  Uusento.  It  state  of  advancement,  ilore  than  sufficient  corn  is  grown 
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for  hom«  contumptlufi.  prindpsdij  wheat.  oaU.  barlej*.  and 

rre.  Ileinii,  Sax.  and  >ome  l«*gutninnu8  and  olpagltiout 

ftant«  arc  altociiitivHtod  Dijon  ik  famnu*  for  it»  mustard, 
'attic  abundant : Ixith  the  ox  and  horse  arc  used  fur  the 
idoiitth,  except  in  the  mountainous  distrlrts,  where  the 
Is  empfnyed.  The  first  attempts  to  Improro  tiie 
breeds  of  shuep  in  Francew«Te  mane  in  this  dep.,  and 
here  they  have  iKvn  cniinentlr  successful.  'l*he  annual 
priKluce  of  wool  is  eslimatrif  at  kilogs.  There 

are  some  flue  natural  (astures  on  the  banks  of  the 
Saone,  but  the  system  of  IrriRatinn  pursued  in  the 
Yos|((^  and  elsewhere  is  not  a-lnpted.  Hojts  arw 
imintTous ; and  bees  are  extensirely  reared.  Property 
in  this  is  less  tuhdivided  than  in  most  other  dc|»i.  in 
France.  Mineral  products  numerous  and  raluiible.  es- 
p«vially  Iron  and  cu.^!.  There  are  above  iOO  furnaces 
fur  smelting  Iron,  and  its  proilurtiou  and  manufacture 
into  dilTcrenl  articU's  constitute  a very  ctinsiderable 
branch  of  industry.  There  are  also  numerous  breweries 
and  distilleries,  with  establlshmenti  fur  the  manufacture 
of  lM‘et-root  su(tar.  mustard,  and  vinepar ; tanneries,  pot* 
tcries.  s'loih  f.ibrlcs,  Ac.  Wine  forms,  of  co^lr!u^  the 
principal  article  of  export.  The  trade  of  the  dep.  is 
much  proin«»ted  by  the  canal  of  llurKundy,  by  w hich  it 
is  intersei'tesl.  It  Is  diridetl  into  arrondi.,  and  kcnds  5 
metna  t«i  the  Ch.  of  Den.  NnmIx'r  of  electr>rs  ( l<Wt.3y) 
S.'HM.  ('hit'f  towns,  Dijon.  Ueaime,  and  t'hatillon-sur* 
Seine.  Total  public  reremie  {isai)  12.4W),K.VJ  francs. 
Nomlier  of  children  attending  primary  schtads  about 
4.1.0iKi.  There  arc  several  Kc>man  antiquities  in  this 
dep.,  eti>eciaUy  a sculptured  column  near  C'lissy,  lup* 
pfMcd  to  have  been  crcctetl  in  the  time  of  Dioclesian. 

( Frnncf  PitU»re*qttf,  art.  CdU-^cTOr ; French  0/~ 

Jii  itd  TahL-t.  &c. ) 

COi’KS'DU-NORD.amariU  dep  of  France,  rcfion  of 
the  N.  W.,  formerly  part  of  the  pros,  of  BritUny.  having 
F.llle*et*Vilaloe,  S.MorWhan.  W Finlstere.  and  N.the 
liritifh  Channel.  Area,  ti72.«0<'*  hectares.  Po{».  tlKVi) 
fin's. ri»i3.  Coast  generally  sleep,  rocky,  much  indenteil 
with  the  mouths  of  small  rlvris,  the  chief  of  which  is 
the  lUnre,  and  surrounded,  particularly  towards  Its  W. 
end,  by  many  small  Islands.  A chain  of  heights,  called 
the  *’  Black  Mountains,”  runs  through  the  centre  of  the 
dep.  R.  and  W..  sending  off  numerous  braisches  on 
either  side:  the  highest  |K)tnt  of  these  Is  the  Menei- 
Haut.  about  l.llAft.  abuvv  the  level  of  the  sea.  Soil 
mostly  stony,  primitive  furrnatlcmi  being  every  where 
found  near  the  surface:  the  plains  on  both  sUes  the 
mountain-chain  are  often  sandy  and  sterile.  Arabic 
lands  occupy 41 1,000  hectares,  moadows  M,-100  do.,  heathy 
wastes  and  forests  about  170,000  do.  Agriculture  is  In  a 
very  backward  state : in  some  cantons  asses  only  are 
employed  In  farm  labour : more  corn  U however  grown 
than  Is  required  for  home  mnsumpth>n  ; it  is  mostly 
oats,  wheat,  and  rye.  In  I.OM.OOO  bertolltres  of 

potatoes  were  raised.  This  dep.  is  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  vine  culture,  but  the  annual  prodiKe  of  cider  is  es- 
timated at  .VKJ.uio  hectoUtres.  The  shrrp  are  gern'rally 
small  and  we.vk.  but  the  rearing  of  biack-cattlc  anil 
hurves  engrosses  a considerable  share  of  attention  ; and 
the  latter  es|>ecially  are  strong  and  much  esteemed.  The 
fisheries  of  cud,  mackerel,  pilchards,  Ac  yield  an  annual 
sum  of  about  Kllj.UOO  fr.,  and  while  they  constitute  one  of 
the  most  important  resources  of  the  dep,.  are  useful  as  pre. 
paratory  schools  for  seamen.  The  forests  are  extensive,  ■ 
and  aboimd  with  wild  auimals.  Iron  and  lead  mines  are 
wrought : btit  the  dep.  is  not  rich  in  other  mlnerala  The 
culture  of  llax.  and  its  manufacture  Into  linen. are  pursued 
b>  a great  extent.  In  1834,  in  the  arrond.  of  I.oudeac  only, 
tiiere  were  4.0(10  looms,  protludng  annually  'i,*>0U,0(» ytu. 
of  linen  cloth,  worth  4,000.000  fr.  The  linens  of  Hrlt- 
tany  are  mostly  exported  to  S.  America.  Sailcluth, 
woollens,  parchment,  leather,  shoes,  and  boot-root  sugar 
are  amongst  the  other  prtnripai  articles  of  msoufacture. 
Two  canals,  that  of  the  Illc  and  Bance,  and  that  between 
Nantes  and  Brest,  pass  through  different  parts  ol  this 
dop.  It  Is  divided  into  5 arrooda.  and  sends  fi  mems. 
to  the  tT».  of  Dep.  Number  of  electors  (1K38-.19), 
I.C1.^.  Ciiief  towns  St.  Brieuc,  the  cap.,  DInan,  (iuin* 
gamp.  loinnion,  and  Loudew.  Total  public  revenue 
(I'vil).  1O.2.V9.670  fr.  The  Bas-Breton  Is  the  language 
commonly  spoken,  but  most  of  the  upper  classes  under- 
stand French.  ManyCVltlr  and  Roman  antiquities  are  scat- 
tercnl  over  this  dep.,  uf  which  the  temple  of  I^anleff  is 
the  piiorlpal.  {itmeo.  Prance  FiUorciquCy  art.  Cdfrs-dM- 
Sorri : French  O^cial  TtMc$.) 

COTIIBN*  (Certn.  Kothm),  a town  of  central  Ger- 
many. cap  of  the  duchy  of  Anhalt-OoChen,  residence  of 
the  sovereign,  and  seat  of  the  goveniment,  on  the  /.iethe. 
7S  m.  S.  W.  Berlin,  and  33  m.  N , W.  |.eipiic.  Fop.  6.200. 
It  is  divided  into  the  old  and  new  town,  ami  is  well  built. 
Among  the  public  buildings  are  the  old  dural  palace,  in 
which  the  states  {^micskoUegten)  of  the  duchy  hold 
their  sittings , wltli  a gallery  of  paintings,  ralnnet  of 
natural  curiosities,  and  a good  library;  the  new  ducal 
residence,  three  churches,  a lynagoffue.  orphan  and  female 
asylums,  a teachers’  seminary,  and  a school  for  the  lis^- 
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' gent.  Gold  and  silver  lace,  woollen  cloth,  llDeni,  tobaceo, 
and  leather,  are  manufoctuml  here ; and  there  is  some 
tr»le  in  com,  butter.  ch«x>se,  and  wooL  (Berghtuu, 
AUnetH.  Lander,  if c.  : Canmihich.) 

CO  TOPAXI,  a celebrated  volcano  of  8.  America,  in 
the  republic  of  Kcuador  (tV>loml>la),  belonging  to  the  K. 
or  more  inland  chain  of  the  great  (.'ordlllera  of  the 
Andes,  in  lat.0^40'  and  long.  W.,  34  m.  H.S.  K. 

Quito.  Its  shape  Is  a perfect  cone;  It  consists  chiefly  of 
mica,  but  in  part  of  obsidian ; Us  absolute  height  is 
18.K78  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  ocean,  the  upper  4,400  of 
which  arc  covered  with  prr|<etU4l  snow.  Us  summit  la 
not  more  than  about  U.N>J0  ft.  above  the  great  longitudinal 
valley  between  the  two  chaini  of  the  CordlUeca;  but 
such  is  its  steepness  that  Humboldt  was  unable  to  ascend 
It  almve  the  point  at  which  live  {>erpAuAl  snows  cum- 
memr.  The  crater  ap|H*ars  to  be  surrounded  by  a kind 
of  circular  wall,  which,  es|K*cUUy  on  the  S.  side,  has  tlie 
af]>ect  of  a paraf>ct ; ami,  probatily  owing  for  the  most 
part  to  the  he.at,  this  summit  of  the  cone  is  never  covered 
with  snow,  and  looks  at  a distance  like  a dark  stripe. 
On  the  S.K.  side  of  the  mountain,  near  the  snow-tlmit, 
there  Is  a con)|varatively  small  projecting  mass  of  rock, 
studded  witii  points,  and  c.'illed  the  *’  Head  of  the  Inca  '* 
by  the  Indians,  who  have  a t>opular  tradition  that  It 
furmeii  originally  a part  of  the  summit  of  floiupaxi. 
HiimlxiliU  himself  inclines  tn  the  belief  that  the  corve 
supporting  tiie  present  crater,  like  the  somma  on  Ve- 
stiriut.  Is  comfMUKNl  of  a great  mimlier  of  strata  of  lava 
iieaped  upon  each  other.  **  4'oionaxl  is  the  must  dread- 
ful volcano  of  the  kingdom  of  QuUo,  and  its  explosions 
are  the  most  frequent  and  dtsastroua  The  mass  of 
tcori»,  and  the  huge  piectw  of  rock  thrown  out  uf  Ihla 
volcano  wliirh  are  spread  over  the  neighbouring  valleys, 
covering  asurface  of  several  square  leagues,  would  form, 
were  they  heaped  together,  a colossal  mountain.  In 
I73H,  tiie  flames  of  Cotopaxi  rose  suiic  hundred  metres 
(4}  furlongs)  above  the  brink  ol  tl>r  crater.  In  1744,  tim 
Hioriiigs  of  the  vuirnno  were  hoard  as  figr  as  llonJa.  a 
town  on  the  borders  of  tlic  Magdalena,  aud  at  the  dls. 
tance  of  900  common  leagues.  On  the  4th  of  April, 
1768,  the  quantity  of  ashes  mecled  was  so  great  that  in 
the  towns  of  Hambato  and  Tacunga  day  broke  only  at 
three  in  the  afternoon.  The  explosion  that  took  place 
In  the  month  of  January,  I h03,  was  prrcetb'ti  by  a dread- 
ful phenomenon,  the  sudden  melting  of  the  snows  that 
covered  the  mountain.  At  the  port  of  Guayaquil,  AS 
leagues  distant  in  a straight  line  from  the  crater,  we 
heard  day  and  night  the  noises  ofUie  volcano,  like  con- 
tinued discharges  of  a battery : we  di«tinguislied  these 
tremendous  sounds  even  on  the  Pacifk  Ocean,  to  the 
S.W.  of  the  island  of  Puna.”  {Ilumbaidi’s  Kcsearchcs, 
English,  trans.  i.  ll&^I2ij.) 

COTTBUS,  a ti»wn  of  the  Pniitiao  states,  prov. 
Brandenburg,  cap.  circ.  same  name,  on  the  Spree,  49 
m.  8.  by  W.  Frankfrirt-on-the-Oder,  and  67  m.  S.K. 
Berlin.  Pop.  (IH37)  N.21G.  It  it  walled,  arKi.  has  four 
charcbes.  two  hospitals,  a gvmnasium  and  library,  an 
orfihan  asylum,  and  a girls’  school.  It  has  three  sulMirba, 
and  is  commanded  by  a castle  bvillt  nn  a height  to  the  K. 
Cottbus  U the  seat  of  the  council  for  the  circ.,  a itiuni- 
cl(>al  court,  a board  of  taxation.  Ac.  There  are  her« 
considerable  fabrics  of  woollen  and  linen  stuffs,  stock- 
ings, Ac.,  with  breweries  and  distilleries.  Tills  town 
was  made  over  to  Prussia  by  the  congr<ws  of  Vienna, 

Srevlously  to  which  it  belonged  to  Snxooy.  (Berg- 
uus,  Allg.  Lander,  ifc.  Iv.  631.;  Zedittx  Pmsstiate 
Siaat.) 

COV'K,  a marit.  town  of  Ireland,  prov,  Munster,  eo. 
Cork,  on  the  8.  side  of  Great  t'.ove  Island,  aiwl  opposite 
to  the  entrance  into,  and  grand  ha<in  nf,  Cork  Harbour, 
133m.  S.W.  by  S.  Dublin,  y ru.  S.W.  by  W.  Cork.  Pop. 
In  1821 , 6,5tH  ; in  IM3I,  6.y66.  The  town,  which  in  D’lG 
was  a p<H>r  fishing  vlll.age.  is  now  large,  well  built.  axKl 
pepuhms  ; a change  rffect(.<d  during  the  late  French  war, 
when  Cork  HarUmr  was  a station  for  a large  naval  force, 
and  a remletvuut  for  the  W.  India  fleets  waiting  for 
convoy.  It  is  built  on  the  slope  of  a hill  rising  abruptly 
from  the  sea,  so  that  most  of  tiro  strivts  range  In  terrace* 
one  above  the  other,  and  are  ronnectesi  l^  cross  streets 
which  ascend  the  hill  in  a slanting  direction,  so  that  the 
ascent  and  descent  is  attended  with  but  little  incoo- 
, venlence.  The  higher  parts  of  the  town  command 
mamificent  views  of  the  harbour  and  of  the  hllU  that 
eoclusc  it  on  all  sides,  studded  with  manslona,  villas, 
and  plantations.  The  entrance  to  the  harbour,  between 
Forts  (^mden  and  Carhsle,  is  about  3 m.  from  the  town. 
Within  the  liasin  are  the  small  islands  of  Hawlkwwling 
' (which,  during  the  war.  was  a vlctuolUug  depdt  for  tba 
navy,  and  an  arsenal):  RiK'ky  Island,  with  a powder 
, magazine  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock,  and  capable  of 
storing  'Ar.OiiO  barrels ; Spike  Island,  op|KMilc  to  Cove, 
serves  as  a breakwater  for  vessels  anchoring  between  it 
and  tba  town,  and  has  extensive  bomb-proof  artillery 
barracks  ; and  Kingikiddy  Island,  fortifiad  by  a martallo 
tower. 

Cure  itself  U protected  by  a fumikLibIc  battery. 
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Th«  Mr.  charrh  U a plain  tmlldlng,  on  an  elovated  site  ; 
nrar  it  U a Urttn  Rom.  Catb.  chapi*l ; and  thrrr  U alto  a 
H«*(hodlit  chapel.  It  baa  a natluniU  school,  a ferer  bos* 
pltal.a  ditpi-ntan’,  a club>room,  and  two  rcading*rooni». 
At  one  end  of  tne  town  It  a larfp>  jder  atid  rxtenaive 
landing  quays,  wUh  a atatlon*housc  for  the  pilots  and 
oflterrs  connected  with  the  cuttom-bnusc  in  Cork. 

Cove  it  not  a pUcc  of  manufacture  or  trade:  Its  pop, 
conalati  either  of  viaitrri,  attracted  by  the  extreme 
beautv  of  the  place,  and  the  mildness  and  salubrity  of 
the  climate,  or  of  those  connected  with  the  mililary  and 
natal  Fstablishtnents  in  Its  vicinity.  Petty  sessions  arc 
held  weekly ; there  is  a small  bridewell,  and  it  Is  a con- 
stabulary and  coast-guard  station.  Market  on  Saturday  ; 
but  a safe  of  provliions  for  domestic  consumption  Is  car- 
ried on  daily  in  the  market-house,  a sparlnus  modem 
building,  arranged  in  compartments  for  butchers'  meat, 
ptmtoes.  and  bsh  and  vegetables.  Fish  of  every  kind  Is 
abundant ; hut  the  supply  of  salt  ftsh  Is.  notwithstanding, 
sn  deficient,  that  much  it  imported  from  Scotland! 
Oysters  arc  abundant,  and  of  large  slse. 

Cove,  Isehig  regardeti  as  the  outix»rt  of  Cork,  no  se- 
parate returns  are  kci>t  of  Us  tratle.  tonnage,  and  port 
dues.  Its  post-ofBce  revenue  in  ItCWl  was  '.>77/.,  and  in 
Kui.^  l.fXVJ,  A constant  communication  Is  kept  up  with 
the  dty  of  Cork  by  land  (for  the  most  part)  by  carriages  of 
every  description,  and  by  water  by  steamers.  Thu  island 
on  which  Cove  is  built  contains  about  13.000  acres.  Is 
very  fertile,  and  is  in  great  part  occupied  with  villas  and 
plantations.  It  communicates  with  the  main-land  on 
each  side  by  ferries.  An  annual  regatta  Is  attended  by 

leosure  yachts  not  only  from  several  ports  of  Irclana, 

ul  from  Rngland  and  Scotland.  Kuclics  Point,  at  the 
K.  entrance  of  Cork  Harbour,  lat.  4H'  N.,  long. 
R-'  14^  W..  is  surmounted  by  a lighebouse,  with  a flx^ 
light,  having  the  lantern  derated  9*i  ft  above  high-water 
mark.  ( Wmdftf'B  Cork,  &e.  ; Railiray 

COVKNTKY,  a co.  and  city  of  Kngland,  within  the 
cn.  of  Warwick,  10  m N.N.K.  Warwick,  18  m.  S.  K. 
Ilirmingliam.  91  ro.  N.N.W.  London;  lat.  M'  N., 
long.r^34'W.  Pop.  (ItSl)  77.070.  It  stands  on  a gentle 
declivity,  and  Is  watered  by  the  Radford  and  .Sherbomo 
brooks.  Streets  of  the  old  town,  fwUh  the  exception  of 
(Voss  Che.iping.  where  the  splendid  crou  formerly  stood, 
and  which  is  now  used  as  acorn  market,)  generally  narrow 
and  III  paved,  and  the  upper  parts  of  a few  of  the  bouses, 
which  are  high,  project  and  present  a sombre  appearance. 
Within  the  last  seven  years,  however,  the  suburbs  hare 
been  considerably  extended,  several  new  lines  of  street 
having  been  UId  out.  and  at  least  3,000  new  houses  erected. 
'J'he  principal  buildings  are,  St.  Michael’s  church,  one 
of  the  finest  specimens  of  the  lighter  Gothic  in  Rngland, 
with  a beautiful  steeple.  .103  feet  in  height ; 8t.  Jobn^s  and 
Trinity  churches,  and  Christ  Church,  recently  erected, 
and  attached  to  the  old  and  beautiful  spice  of  the  Grey- 
frUrs’  monastery  ; a catholic  chapel ; several  dissenters’ 
m(*eting-housrs : the  county  hall,  erected  in  17H3;  St. 
Mary's  hall,  erected  (Henry  VI.)  for  the  Trinity  guild, 
now  used  fur  mectinn  of  tne  town-council,  public  con- 
cerLs,  Ac. ; a neat  and  commodious  theatre ; the  drapers- 
hall ; the  canal-offlce ; the  free  school ; the  moI.  and 
the  barracks.  Coventry  was,  conjointly  with  Lichflcld, 
the  see  of  a bishop,  but  on  the  recomnierKlation  of  the 
ecclesiastical  commissioners,  it  U now  joined  to  the 
diocese  of  Worcester. 

Under  the  Municipal  Corporation  Act  the  city  Is 
divided  Into  6 wards  : and  Is  governed  by  a mayor,  13 
aldermen,,  and  3d  counsellors.  The  jurisdiction  of  the 
corporate  authorities  extends  over  the  city  and  the  rn.  of 
the  city,  including,  in  all.  an  area  of  IS.i^O  acres.  The 
jurisdiction  of  the  magistrates  extends  to  capital  punltb- 
ment,  but  this  power  Is  always  referred  to  the  Judim  of 
assise,  the  asxises  being  regularly  held  in  the  city.  The 
recorder  holds  a court  of  quarter  sessions,  aud  a court 
uf  record  for  the  recovery  of  debts  to  any  amount.  The 
shertfT  bolds  a county  court  monthly.  Coventry  has  regu- 
larly sent  3 mems.  to  the  H.  of  C.  since  14.U.  Previously 
to  the  Reform  Act  the  right  of  voting  was  exclusively  in 
the  freemen  of  the  dty  who  had  servi^  a 7 years’  appren- 
ticeship in  the  city  or  suburbs.  Register^  electors  in 
IH37-3M,  3,^.  The  limits  of  the  pari.  bor.  correspond 
with  the  ancient  limits  of  the  pars,  of  St.  Michael  and 
the  Holy  Trinity,  except  that  it  does  not  Include  the 
hamlet  of  Kerestey.  It  embraces  an  area  of  4,930  acres. 
The  municipal  boundary  is  co-extensive  with  the  ro. 

Coventry  has  been  the  seat  of  3 parliaments : one 
(Henry  1 V.)  in  1404,  called,  from  lawyers  being  excluded, 
parlinmfntvm  indoctum  ; the  other  (Henry  VI.)  In  1459, 
called  narUam<ntumdiahali(Mm,  from  its  numerous  acts 
of  attainder,  'fhe  city  was  Incorporated  by  Kdward  III., 
and  the  first  miwor  chosen  in  1M5.  It  was  erected  Into 
a CO.  hy  Henry  Vl.,  with  the  hamlets  belonging  thereto, 
and  lying  within  the  vill  or  township. 

This  city  has  many  extensive  and  well-endowed  chari- 
ties : of  these,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  Is  the  free 
school,  founded  by  John  Hales  In  the  rHgn  of  Henry 
VIIL,  in  which  the  celebrated  aoUquary,  Uugdale,  rc« 


edved  the  early  part  of  his  education ; it  has  a revenue  of 
800/.  a year,  and  exhibitions  to  lioih  univertitir*.  Here 
are  alto  various  charity,  national,  and  infant  schtmlt,  as 
Bonds'  hotpital,  at  Bablake,  for  45  old  men,  with  a re- 
venue of  I ,i>60/.  a year ; and  Wheatley's  school  and  hos- 
pital, at  the  same  place,  for  40  poor  boys,  with  nearly 
h(Ni/.  ayear;  Ford's  hospital,  In  Grcy-friars-lane,  for  35 
old  women ; Fairfax’s  school.  In  .St.  John's  par.,  for  40 
boys;  Mrt.  Catharino  Uailey's  school,  in  St.  Michael's 
par.,  for  3.5  boys ; the  Blue  Coat  school.  In  Trinity  par., 
for  SO  girls  ; W bite's  charity,  amounting  to  about  2.5U0/. 
p4'r  annum ; and  the  House  of  Industry,  forntcrly  Uio 
White-friars’  monastery.  A library  was  establisheu  here 
In  1791  1 It  has  at  present  about  300  memtwri,  arid  is 
regulated  by  a committee.  A mechanics’  Institute, 
founded  in  18*28,  has  from  400  to  SOI)  members.  Here  is 
also  a society  for  the  diflbsion  of  religious  and  useful 
knowledge ; general  and  self-supporting  dispensaries,  and 
a public  hospital. 

Previously  to  1436,  woollen  cloth  caps  and  bonnets  were 
an  important  artirleofmanufaeture.  In  theearly  part  of 
the  |iUh  century,  Coventry  Ijccame  famous  for  the  pro. 
ductinn  of  a blue  thread,  called  “Coventry  true  blue.” 
But  this  was  given  up  ^fom  |.’>ai,  after  which  woollen 
and  broad  cloths  continued  the  staple  until  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  ’Furkey  trade  in  IH94.  The  manufacture  of 
striped  and  mix^  tammies,  camlets,  shalloons,  aud 
cahmancoes,  flourished  during  a part  of  the  last  century, 
but  is  now  almost  discotdinuM.  This  was  succeeded  by 
silk  throwing  and  riband  weaving,  now  the  staple  buiU 
ness  of  the  place,  and  watch  making.  When  first  intro- 
duced, about  a century  and  a half  ago,  the  ritsand  trade 
was  for  some  time  confined  to  a few  hands,  but  it  after- 
wards increased  so  as  to  exceed  that  of  every  other  town 
in  England.  The  alteration  uf  the  law  as  to  the  silk 
trade.  In  18*^,  though  productive  of  considerable  loss  and 
injury  at  the  time,  has.  by  introducing  a spirit  of  com- 
petition, and  stimulating  the  manufacturers  to  call  all 
the  resources  of  science  and  ingenuity  to  their  aid,  been 
productive  of  the  greatest  improvement.  Lute-sfHngs 
may  now  be  purcha!^  more  cheaply  In  Coventry  than  in 
France.  Plain  goods  of  English  manufacture  are  fully 

uaI  to  those  of  the  French;  but  the  latter  have  the 

vantage  In  style  and  fashion,  and  in  the  brilliancy, 
though  not  In  the  permanency,  of  their  cohmrs.  With 
the  exception  of  5 imall  steam  engiru^  for  throwing  silk, 
DO  powerful  machinery  U used  In  the  riband  manufacture. 
An  attempt  was  made  in  1x31  to  Introduce  po«  er  looms ; 
but  after  the  buildings  and  machinery  were  erected  and 
ready  to  be  put  In  operation,  the  weavers  attacked  the  ma- 
nufactory and  destroyed  the  looms.  Fortunately,  however, 
an  effort  has  since  mode  to  introduce  them,  and  with 
success,  a large  factoiy  having  been  erected  about  3 years 
since,  In  which  all  aoscriptions  of  ribands  are  mam  by 
stnam  power.  It  is  the  general  practice  fur  the  work 
to  be  pven  out  to  1>e  executed  in  the  houses  of  the 
wurknsen.  The  manufacturers  employ  girls  and  young 
women,  who  work  together  on  the  premises  of  the  ma- 
nufacturers, in  winding  and  warping  (he  silk  fur  the  out- 
door weavers.  In  1508  there  were  2,819  bilk  and  riband 
looms  at  work  In  Coventry  only,  exclusive  of  a great  many 
In  the  adjacent  villages.  At  present  (1H39),  It  appears 
from  the  report  of  Mr.  Fletcher  to  the  cuinniEisloners  of 
Inquiry  Into  the  conditiou  of  the  hand-loom  weavers, 
that  the  operatise  loom  owners  in  the  city  and  suburban 
villages  hold  3.967  looms,  of  which  3,145  are  worked  by 
members  of  their  own  families,  and  the  remaining  823  by 
journeymen  and  half.pay  apprentices.  It  further  appears 
from  the  same  report,  that  27  master  manufacturers 
employ  hi  loom  shops  or  factories  1.8CS  looms.  The 
wages  of  the  hands  employed  as  weavers  vary  from 
12/.  to  3H/.  per  week.  Tnrowsters.  chiefly  chlldnn,  get 
from  3j.  Gd.  to  7/.}  silk  winders,  from  Id.  to  2d.  an  ox., 
or  from  6f.  to  8/.  a we«  k ; shute  fillers,  from  3x  to  &i. ; 
war|>erf,  from  7/ ■ to  0/.  The  winders,  shute  fillers,  and 
warners,  are  princip.Jly  females.  Large  quantifies  of  ri- 
banosare  exporteo;  but  the  princi^tal  demand  is  for  tho 
London  and  country  markets.  There  are  several  larga 
dychouses,  for  dying  the  silk,  employing  from  300  to  4U0 
hands. 

The  manuCseture  of  watches  was  introduced  about  80 
years  since,  and  has  coutlnucd  progressively  to  increase. 
Large  quantities  are  preparud  (or  the  home  and  foreign 
markets;  some  manufacturers  employing,  when  the 
trade  Is  in  a state  of  activity,  several  hundred  hands- 
The  wages  of  the  workmen  vary  from  1.5s.  to  70«.  per 
week,  the  larger  amounts  being  paid  to  those  only  who 
are  proficients  in  working  at  thepd/ns/  /rrrrand  other 
superior  watches,  which  are  now  produced  here  equal  In 
quality  to  those  made  In  London.  Of  the  entire  po- 

tmlatinn  of  Coventry  In  1831.  304  families  were  employed 
D agriculture ; 4,913  in  trade  manufacture,  aud  878  were 
not  included  In  the  foregoing.  Coventry  is  advan- 
tageously vltueted  for  commerce  operations,  lying  nearly 
in  the  centre  between  the  four  greatest  ports  of  the  country 
— London,  Bristol,  Liverpool,  and  Hull,  and  having 
direct  communication  by  rallro^  and  canaU  the 
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inetro{)olii  titd  principal  towns  in  the  The 

Rinomit  of  osivAfoit  lex***  in  IKII,  was  C.C-'*HiL  7s.  ]UI. 
In  IH.'U}.  the  total  sura  raised  hy  parochial  assTrsmenU  was 
1 1 •'».)  of  which  7,7  tW.  1 Is.  was  cxpemled  for  tlie  relief 

of  the  poor.  The  number  ol  houses  in  the  elejr,  in  1^32, 
was  It  is  supposed  that  tlie  number  of  houses  and 

lod^inf;:s  nt  present  (IKT.i)  it  not  leu  than  8,000,  and 
the  population  from  32,fi00  to  SA.tXM.  The  Lammas 
Krountls,  on  which  the  frt'emen  have  a right  to  keep 
three  head  of  cattle  from  I3th  Aug.  to  Candlemas, 
come  up  close  to  the  city,  and  arc  very  suitable  fur 
building  villas,  factories,  £fc. 

During  the  moii.’Uticagcs.t'oventry  hod  a splendid  mo* 
nnstery.and  a large  ami  tie.-mtifui  catliodral.iiiidlar  to  tliat 
at  I.leh;ield.  TIic.Utter  was  destroyed  bya  barbarous  order 
of  Henry  V]  II.,  and  only  a few  fra^ienti  of  it  now  remain. 
I'he  city  was  funnerly  surrouiMli^l  with  walls  of  great 
strength  and  gr.audeiir,  with  32  towers  and  13  gates. 
It  hn>  been  alw.vys  rennwm'd  for  its  p.tgeants  and  pro* 
cessions,  and  particularly,  in  the  moiuutlc  ages,  for  the 
|M‘rl<irmanre  of  Myttrrits.  The  U-geud  of  Feeping  Tom, 
ami  the  l«ady  Godira,  Is  too  well  known  to  rtnuire  any 
S])e<'ul  miUee.  An  eihgy  of  the  uver-inquisitive  tailor 
mar  bo  seen  in  the  upj^r  part  of  a bouse  at  the  comer 
of  Hertford  Street.  The  tradesmen  of  Coventry  were 
fimncrly  tamed  fur  their  afOuirace.  In  144h.  they  (*r]uippcd 
COI)  men  amitsl  for  the  public  serv  ice.  Many  eminent 
persom  hare  either  been  burn  or  brt*d  at  Corertry,  among 
whom  were,  Nehomlah  Grew,  curator,  in  IG?’!.  to  the 
Uoyal  .Society  for  the  anatomy  of  plant*,  and  in  IC77, 
SiX.  to  the  Uoyal  Society.  Coventry  gives  tlic  title  of 
cor)  to  the  descendants  of  John  Coventry,  Mayor  of 
London,  in  142-V  M-irket-days-Wodoeidayi  and  Fridays. 
The  prlnci|>al  fair,  held  tirst  Friday  after  Trinity  Sunday, 
Is  e.illt'd  Show  Fair,  and  continues  H days,  on  tiic  brat  of 
which  the  reprcsniiation  of  the  Countess  Godira's  pro* 
cession  is  eiiact<-U.  The  other  chartered  fairs  arc  In 
March,  May,  Aug.,  and  Nor.,  for  cattle  aud  commodities 
generally ; monthly  fairs  for  cattle  have  l>ecn  recently 
CkUblished,  and  ch«?eso  fairs,  huldeu  in  May  and  Sep* 
tember.  lUcet  take  place  in  the  sprtug ; and  though 
established  only  about  d years,  Uiey  already  r.mk  higii. 
(Si**;  liugfiaif't  Antiq.  IVuruicki  A‘au//<'y  of  Eugiand 
ar.fi  iVtilfSi  Wst.  and  Antiq.  Corentry  i Jioundarg  Com. 
tiossioners'  Exports  ; Prifoic  /ftfbrm.) 

COV'ILIIa,  a town  of  rortugal.  pror.  iterra,  on  the 
E.  slope  of  the  Sierra  He  la  Estrella,  m.  S.\V.  Guarda. 
Fop.  G3A0.  It  rises  ampitheatreW'lsc  tx^tween  two  streams. 
In  the  upper  port  there  is  an  antique  castle  and  tower, 
and  Id  the  lower  part,  on  the  margin  of  one  of  the 
streams,  is  a manufactory  of  fine  cloths,  druggets,  and 
baisri,  carried  on  bv  a company  In  Lisbon,  containing 
aisorc  130  looms.  T\icrc  are  nincchurchcs,  with  an  bos* 
pital,  and  a workhouse,  (.t/fllmo.) 

COL  HL.\ND,  a guvernmeut  of  Ruui-iln  Europe,  on 
Its  W.  fruutler,  haring  N.  the  Gulph  of  Kiga  and  LI* 
vonU  ; K.  the  gor.  of  Witepsk  ; 8.  that  of  ^VUna,  and  a 
small  portion  of  Prussia ; and  W.  the  Baltic.  Area  about 
lU.OOQ  sq.  m.  Fop.  (1836)  384,790.  Near  MitUu.  and 
along  the  shores,  the  suriace  Is  flat,  and  is  overspread 
with  m.irshes  and  sandy  heaths;  but  the  interior  is  mostly 
undulating,  there  being  a chain  of  hills  along  the  bank 
of  the  Dunn,  which  sends  ramtbeatious  over  Uie  whole 
country.  The  Duna  forms  the  K.  and  a part  of  the  N. 
iKtiindary : tiio  other  principal  rivers  arc  the  Aa  and 
Mndsu.  There  are  ntanv  lakes.  Speaking  generally, 
the  atmosphere  Is  damp,  tbe  sky  clomiy,  ana  the  tcm)>e- 
ratiire  low  and  variable.  Soil  generally  light  and  sandy, 
requiring  much  manure ; it  is  most  fertile  towards  thy 
B.:  two.flfthsuf  the  surface  is  occupied  by  forests,  chieii)- 
of  pine,  Hr.  birch,  alder,  with  a considerable.  Intermixture 
of  oaks.  Agriculture  is  tho  principal  occupation  of  the 
people,  and  notwithstanding  the  baonesi  of  the  soil,  has 
advanced  inoro  than  in  any  of  Uie  neighbouring  prors. 
More  com  is  grown  than  is  necessary  fur  borne  con* 
sumption  : it  is  chiedy  rye.  barlt'v.  aixf  oats.  Flax  and 
hemp,  and  a few  fruits  and  pulse,  besides  a little  tobacco, 
are  also  cultivated.  Pasturage  it  scarce,  and  but  few 
cattle  are  reared : the  oxen  and  horses  arc  both  of  a bad 
quality,  and  the  sheep  yield  only  a coarse  species  of  wool. 
Fees  are  kept  only  to  a trlQing  extent.  Iron,  lime,  and 
turf,  and  ort-aslonally  amber,  are  found,  ilaimfoctures 
quite  hisignUirant,  and  mostly  domestic : In  respect  to 
them,  ('ourUn<l  ranks  nearly  last  amongst  the  Kussi.'in 
gun.  There  are  a few  of  pap<.*r,  cupper  articles,  and 
earthenware  ; and  some  brandy  dUtllleries,  and  tile  fac* 
tories.  Mlttau,  the  cap.,  Is  the  only  town  of  any  size: 
the  principal  sea-norts  are  Liebqu  aiid  Viiidau.  Ixith  on 
the  W.  coast.  Tlie  ex|H>rts,  which  are  prindpaily  com, 
flax,  hemp  aiul  hemp*seed,  skins,  and  salted  meat,  are  said 
to  amtnint  to  about  'J.-VXi.noo  roubles  a year,  and  the  im* 
ports  about  &Xi,000.  The  inland  trade  U almost  entirely 
in  the  hand*  of  the  Jews,  of  whom  there  are  about  20,000 
In  the  gov.  Most  of  the  pop.  are  Lutherans,  and  of  I.frtton 
origin,  t.'ourland  w.as  aucletitly  a part  of  LIvrmla.  and  was 
conquered  in  the  |3th  century  tlic  Teutonic  Knigiits  ; 
In  IMI  it  becamu  a lief  o(  Poland.  After  the  fall  of  that 
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power,  U rcmaUied  for  a short  lime  Independent  under 
its  own  Oukes)  but  in  I79h  it  was  united  to  Uussia. 
{ScAnilzit  r,  La  Hussit,  pp.b76*-AK5.) 

COUUTUAV,  orCOl  UTHAl  ( Flcm.  JCorfryF,  I..at. 
Cortoriacum),  a fortitieil  and  manuhacturlng  town  of  W. 
Flanders.  17  m.  K.  Ypres,  25  m.  S.  Bruges,  on  the  navi- 
gable river  Lys.  by  which  it  communicates  with  the  prin- 
cipal town*  Flanders;  lat.  50«M/  N.,  long.  K. 

Pop.  (18:16)19,124.  Houses  about  2,000,  and  well  built; 
streets  stios'ious  and  remarkably  dean.  The  prim  i]tal  pub* 
lie  buildings  are  the  town  house  and  the  cathedral  of 
Nbtre  Dame,  which  are  tine  old  Gutlik  edidees  br-oitU* 
fully  ornamented.  The  church  of  St.  M.vtiu  is  also  a 
handsome  structure.  There  is  a nuonery,  a collegiate 
school,  an  exceUent  academy  of  design,  two  orphau  asy- 
lums, a savings'  bank,  a moni-dr.mtU,  and,  fur  mer- 
cantile btuincss.  an  excliongc  onda  cnainber  of  commerce. 
The  spinning  of  linen  thread,  and  the  weaving  of  plain 
and  damask  linens,  employ  a large  portion  of  the  iiiha- 
bitonts.  The  fine  linens  of  Gotsrtray  are  know  n through- 
out Europe.  All  tho  weaving  Is  performed  on  the  band- 
loom  at  home,  and  much  of  It  by  cottage  farmers.  The 
annual  quantity  of  unblearhcd  linen  brought  to  tho 
L’ourtray  market  is  about  30,000  pieces,  two-ihlrds  of 
which  are  bought  by  tho  merchants  of  tho  town,  aud  the 
rest  by  those  of  Belgium,  France,  and  England.  Tho 
spinning  of  cotton  yarn,  and  the  manufacture  and  dyeing 
of  v.arious  cotton  fabrics,  constitute  an  Important  branch 
of  industry.  Courtray  li.os  als<)  csUblishmcnls  for  tho 
manufacture  of  soap,  candles,  salt,  tobacco,  chicory,  cho- 
colate, oil,  wax,  pa)>cr,  and  pottery;  besides  numerous 
breweries,  Unnenes,  &c. 

The  surrounding  plain  is  abuodantlv  productive  of  all 
kinds  of  field  and  garden  crops,  c*p«'c1ally  flax,  of  which 
immense  quantities  are  grown  of  the  liiiest  description, 
and  the  vicinities  of  the  town  are  picturesquely  varh-d  by 
numerous  blcachiug-flcldi.  Courtray  W.1S  first  built  in 
(he  Cth  century.  It  was  anciently  known  under  the 
mime  of  Cortoriocum,  and  in  (he  7th  century  it  was  a 
municipal  city.  Like  the  otiicr  towns  of  Flanders,  U 
has  subject  to  many  vlcissitudri,  has  stistoincd 

several  memorable  sieges,  and  been  burnt  and  plun- 
dered in  war.  Under  its  walls  was  fought.  In  1302,  the 
famous  battle  of  the  .*spurs,  between  2n,t<K>  Firmines, 
consisting  chiefly  of  wc.avers  of  Ghent  and  Bruges,  and  a 
French  army  criroposcd  of  7,000  knights  and  noblemen, 
and  40,(X)0  infantry.  In  this  conflict  Uie  flower  of  ilio 
Frencli  chivalry  were  slain,  and  the  victorious  Flemings 
collected  from  tho  batllc-Qeld  about  6.000  {mlrs  of  giiTd 
spurs  worn  by  their  proud  and  defeated  foci.  Among  the 
antiquities  tliat  have  been  found,  are  numerous  imnlals 
of  the  Cresars.  Fain  for  all  kinds  of  nierehandisc  are 
numerously  attended  on  Eaxter  Monday  and  Ang.  24. 
(Die/.  Orvg.  dr  Fiandrct  ; iiuide  Books  t^f  Bf latum.) 

COUTANCKS  (an.  ConstanUa)^  a town  of  France, 
d£p.  La  M.mche,  cap.  arrund.,  on  a hill  on  the  N.  hank  of 
the  Soulle,  6 m.  E.  from  the  sea,  and  16 lu.  \V..S.W. 
St.  1.^.  Pop.  7,663.  Streets  narrow,  stern,  and  iU- 
paveil ; houses  mostly  of  stone,  roofed  witii  slate.  It 
contains  several  old  churches  worthy  of  nnUce.  espe- 
cially a Gothic  cathedral,  baviug  two  spires  In  front,  and 
a large  sauare  tower  surmounting  ine  centre  of  the 
cross;  it  is  a conspicuous  object,  and  a landmark  for 
ships  in  the  Channel.  Tho  towu  has  a bisliup's  |u- 
lore,  with  gardens,  iiC.,  a communal  ctjllvge,  a public 
lll)rary  with  5,000  volumes,  and  a small  theatre.  Dnig- 
ets,  cutlery,  porehincut,  ttv.  are  produced  here;  it 
.IS  also  Biarbic-worki,  and  n brisk  trade  in  com.  butter, 
pimlcry,  flax,  hemp,  and  horses,  lu  its  imniedi.-ttu 
vicinity  are  the  mnains  of  an  ancient  aqueduct,  with 
many  of  tho  arches  still  very  perfect.  Coutauccs  was 
the  birthplace  of  the  Abbe  de  St.  Pierre. 

COWES  ( WEST),  a town  and  sea-port  of  England, 
CO.  Hants.  Isle  of  Wight,  liberty  West  Medina,  par. 
Nurthwood,  75  m.  S.W.  London,  lOm.  W.  Porunioiith, 
on  the  acclivity  and  summit  of  a hill  rising  immediately 
from  (hr  W.  l^nk  of  the  Medina,  at  its  embouchure  in 
the  channel  betwr^  the  lt>lc  of  Wight  and  tho  opposite 
coast  of  llampsliirr.  Area  of  par.,  4.270  acres:  pop.  of 
do.,4.4!d.  Streets  narrow  and  very  irregular  ; but.  a*  tho 
houses  rise  ahovi-  each  other  from  the  water's  edge  to  (ha 
summit,  they  iiave  a striking  effect,  many  of  the  upper 
and  more  mcHh-rn  ones  bidng  hantliome  structures  com- 
manding spleiulid  aud  extensive  view  s.  In  the  immediate 
neighbournood  are  numerous  elegant  villas.  The  town, 
which  U much  reported  to  as  a fashionable  sea-batliing 
plarr,  possesses  ample  aecummodations  for  visitors,  in 
notcls,  lodging-houses,  assembly-rmims,  reading*roomi, 
kc.  A crescent-shaped  battery,  defending  the  entrance 
lo  the  harbour,  has  II  heavy  pieces  of  oniruuice  and  ac- 
commodation for  a company  of  artiHery<  K.  Cowes,  oa 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  J m.  from  W.  Cowrt.  is  a 
smslf  irregularly  built  hamlet,  of  the  par.  of  Whipprn- 
hiin,  at  the  foot  of  a hill.  Here  Is  the  custom-hocuc  of 
the  port.  The  harbour  and  rundstcad  of  Cowes  are 
amongst  (he  best  and  most  convenient  In  tlic  English 
Ciiatincl,  and  furm  the  reodesvoui  of  the  Roj  al  Yacht 
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Ciob.  and  tht.'  sUtion  where  their  annual  reffatia  is  held. 
Kanjr  merchant  toh'Ii,  yacht*.  Ac.  are  built  In  the  har- 
bour, and  *eTeral  *lilj>*br  the  line  were  l.'uirched  from 
it  during  lait  w.or.  It  had  then  also  an  exlenti^e  tia<lc 
in  the  supply  of  proTisintu  and  stores  tu  merchant  vessels 
waiting  cuiiToy,  &c. ; and  from  ft*  position  it  still  retains 
a |K>rtion  of  this  trade,  though  much  less  extensive  ttian 
during  the  war.  Must  large  ships  outward  or  homew  ard 
bound  from  or  to  l.ondon  are  accustomed  to  toiirh  at 
Cowes  before  procei'dlng  on  their  voyage.  It  has  also  a 
considerable  coasting  tr^e.  The  ex|K>rts  consist  chii'dy 
of  agricultural  prtxluce  and  malt ; the  imports  of  cisals, 
manufactured  goods,  colonial  produce,  atiu  other  articles 
cd  general  consumption.  I'hero  are  daily  steamers  to 
Portsmouth  and  Southampton,  and  passage  boats  Co 
Kewport,  up  to  which  the  tide  flows. 

CUACOW,  A small  and  nominally  Independent  state 
of  Central  Europe,  formerly  part  of  the  x.  of  Tuiand. 
chiefly  between  lat.  and  jy  N.,  and  long. 
and  ’aP  IS*  K. ; having  N.  and  E.  I’cland,  W.  Prussian 
6ileft.\,  and  8.  (•aiicia.  Length.  E.  to  W.,  4iira. ; 
bre.adth  varying  from  5 to  16  ra.  .Aren,  4-HH  sq,  m.  Fop. 
(1S37)  I31,4»li,  of  whom  37,037  belong  to  the  city  of  Cra- 
cow. Surface  generally  unduhiting.  consisting  of  the 
last  r-rmiflentions  of  the  Carpatlilaii  mountains.  The 
Vistula,  which  bounds  It  on  the  8.  In  its  whole  extent, 
receires  several  small  s(re.irns  from  the  N.lo  this  part 
of  its  course,  one  of  which,  the  Urlntca.  forms  the  W. 
boundary  of  the  Cracow  territory.  Climate  healthy,  and 
temperate ; mean  annual  temp.  47|'^  Fnhr.  Soil  very 
irrtile.  producing  tuOicient  com  for  homo  consumption, 
and  an  abundance  of  pulse,  culinary  vegetables,  and  fruit. 
In  I>v34  there  were  upward*  of  &U,000  head  of  cattle,  and 
lOO.OUO  hogs.  There  are  no  serfs  ; and  the  land  is  be- 
coming more  and  more  subdivided  among  independent 
proprietors.  The  territory  contains  ricli  mines  of  coal, 
line,  and  alum  ; some  iron  also  la  found;  and  there  are 
qitarriesof  marble,  building  stone,  freestone,  Ac.  The 
mliivs  of  Jawurano  furnlshixl  in  IK3I  upwards  of  I3^,6bd 
kuncec  of  coal,  1.794  quintals  of  alum,  and  8,714  quintals 
of  line.  If  we  except  breweries  and  dUtillerics,  w hicb 
flourish  here,  as  in  all  other  parts  of  I'uland,  inonufarturcs 
are  ofuoimpnrtanro.  In  lN,*lt  there  were  produced  l.i^ih.iydO 
litres  of  629.(100  litres  of  hrandy,  I.9I4  quintals  of 
tobacco;  93U  pieces  of  woollen  clotfi,  13,800  reams  of 
paper,  13.(03  yds.  uf  linen  cloth,  with  some  minor  articles. 
Commerce  faias  until  lately  been  chiefly  carried  on  with 
Poland,  but  there  is  now  n considerable  trade  with 
Prussia,  the  Silesias.  and  Galicia.  Average  annual 
arouunt  of  exports,  1,3400(4}  fl.  (33,6(si/.);  imports. 
3,200,000  fl.  (.M,40(U.)  Next  to  Cracow,  the  principal 
towns  are  Chraauow,  inhab.  chiefly  by  Jews;  and 
Krteizowlce.  famous  for  its  mineral  baths.  Besides  the 
university  (see  next  article),  there  are  51  parish  schools, 
3 superior  and  3 inferior  schools,  6 seminaries  for  boys, 
and  13  for  girls.  A foundation  for  Ueftayiag  the  ex- 
penses ol  poor  students  was  established  In  the  16th  cen- 
turr.  The  budget  voted  fur  the  three  years  from  1838 
to  I'M!  flxed  the  annual  revenue  and  expenditure  at 
J.81 2,234  fl.  (4.6,300/.)  The  state  coins  its  own  money. 
The  anned  force  consUts  of  410  Infantry  and  40  mounted 
gms~<rarmr$.  By  the  third  partition  uf  Poland,  in  1795, 
CrsuYiw  passed  under  the  dominion  of  Austria ; but  it 
was  reconquered  by  the  Poles  in  1809,  and  incorporated 
with  the  grand  duchy  of  Warsaw.  At  the  Congress 
of  Vienna,  in  1H16,  the  territory  was  erected  into  an 
indepcndimt  neutral  republic,  under  the  proCcction  of 
Bussia,  Austria,  and  Prussia.  Agreeably  to  the  amended 
constitution  of  18.33,  the  «>remment  It  vested  in  a se- 
nate composed  of  a president  and  eight  senators,  two 
of  whom  are  elected  for  life,  and  the  other  six,  as  well 
as  the  president,  for  six  years.  One  of  tbe  IsUter  Is 
elected  by  the  clergy  (.ekupicr)  of  Cracow.  There  Is  a 
legislative  chamt>er,  composed  of  3 SEmators,  (one  of 
whom,  chosen  by  the  chamber,  presides  at  its  urlibcr- 
atlons.)  4 jiutlces  of  the  peace,  3 delegates  uf  the  clergy, 

3 of  tbe  university,  ana  30  representattves,  chosen  by 
tho  electoral  colleges  of  the  city  ami  territory.  TbU  as- 
aemiily  is  convoked  every  three  years  to  role  the  budget, 
to  inquire  into  tho  administration  of  the  public  funds, 
to  elect  the  members  of  the  senate  and  tho  different  tri- 
bunals, and  to  discuss  tho  laws  presented  for  Its  sanction 
by  the  sroate.  But  since  1836  the  city  has  been  ganisoned 
by  Austrian  troops ; and  tbe  government  is  siiUtantially 
and  In  fact  odratnistered  by  the  resident  agents  of  Aiu- 
trio.  Russia,  and  Prussia.  And  this.  In  truth,  is  the  only 
result  that  could  have  been  antlcip.vted.  No  doubt  it 
would  be  desirable  to  have  small  Independent  states  like 
this  scattered  up  and  down  the  continent,  to  serve  as /on' 
for  the  difl'uston  of  political  information,  as  asylums  to 
which  persecuted  litdividiuls  might  resort,  and  as  depots 
for  foreign  produce.  But  the  clrcumKtancrs  that  make 
tho  formation  of  such  states  desirable  are  quite  sulBcletit 
to  hinder  them  from  ever  having  any  real  existence. 
Is  it  to  be  imagined  that  tho  gt>«rrnments  of  Hussti. 
1’rutsl.x,  and  Austria,  should  be  so  Inaltcntivc  to  their 
own  interests  os  to  permit  a iialu  Uku  Ciacow,  on  the 


very  borders  of  iheir  tcrritoiirs,  to  become  an  asylum 
; fur  indliiduals  obnoxious  to  them,  and  whi-re  the  uller 
might  proto4-ule  their  project*  in  safety  ? To  supi)oso 
that  such  a thing  should  be  tolerated  is  absurd.  How 
long  should  wc  permit  a similar  state  to  exist  on  the  cun- 
fme^  of  fiiir  Indian  empire  ? And  have  the  Russians, 
, Prussians,  and  Au.vtrlanv,  lest  cause  for  jealousy  ? 
i Caacow  (an.  ('orrodaowm),  a city  of  central  Europe, 

' cap.  of  the  above  tcrriloi^,  and  prctlniuly  to  the  iflh 
century,  the  mi'tro{>oUs  of  tbe  k.  of  Poland ; on  the  N. 
I'ank  of  the  Vistula,  where  It  is  joinf^l  by  the  Budawa, 
Kiflm.  S.S.W.  Warsaw,  and  200m.  N.K.  Vienna;  lat. 
50-3*32"  N..  long  17^  3iy  4.V'  K.  Pop.  (1837)  37,027,  of 
wJiom  11,463  were  Jews.  Tbe  city  Is  divided  into  Ihreo 
port  ions,  one  of  which,  the  Jews*  quarter,  is  built  on  an  ill. 
In  thcVistula.  Tbe  quarter  of  Pfdgorxp,  on  the  Austrian 
Bide  of  the  river.  Is  now  pulitirally  disconnected  « Itli  the 
city,  but  has  since  l8l6  enjoyed  tlie  advantages  of  a free 
town.  The  city  has,  bv'sidea,  several  suburbs.  Cracow 
lias  near  it  Mount  Wawcl,  a rock  of  moderate  elovaiiun, 
but  considerable  extent,  on  which  are  tbe  castle  and 
cathedral ; and  two  barrows,  said  tu  bo  the  burial-places  of 
the  founder  of  the  city  and  of  bis  daughter  Venda.  Tbo 
city  itself  is  old,  and  irregularly  built ; but  its  streets  are 
broad,  and  Us  churches  ami  other  public  buildings, 
baviug  m.ony  of  them  interesting  monuments,  and  being 
associatetl  with  some  of  the  most  important  events  In 
Polish  history,  invest  it  witb  much  interest.  It  was 
formerly  forufled,  hut  the  rataMrts  have  been  recently 
converted  into  public  walks.  The  roval  castle  of  Cra- 
cow, built  In  the  I4th  century,  and  formerly  the  resi- 
dence of  the  kings  of  Poland,  though  not  m ruins,  is 
gre.vtly  decayed.  It  has  been  partly  destroyed  by  fire 
at  tiiflerent  time*,  and  Imperfectly  restored ; but  It  has 
suffered  more  from  the  eflecU  of  war,  having  been 
in  great  part  demolished  by  Charles  XII.  in  1702  ; amt 
still  more  from  its  change  of  inastcrs:  at  one  time  it 
was  used  by  the  Austrians  for  barracks,  and  now  serves 
for  a workhouse.  Of  the  76  churches  formerly  in  t‘ra- 
cow,  4(1  arc  in  ruins ; tho  cathedral  aluue  hss  retained 
Us  splendour  and  costly  decorations,  fur  which,  and  for 
its  monuments,  it  Is  justly  celebrated.  Around  its  in- 
terior arc  20  small  chu]rt-i*.  rruwticd  with  domes  In  the 
llvsantinc  style.  Most  of  the  Polish  kings,  and  maiy 
iUustriuus  men  are  buried  bi  it ; mnong  utiiers,  it  con- 
taiiii  the  tombs  of  Casimir  the  Great,  of  John  8o- 
bieskf,  the  deliverer  of  Vienpa,  and  uf  tbe  ‘'last  uf 
the  Pules,'*  Kosciusko  and  I'onUtuwski.  The  other 
churches  and  palaces  have  fine  paintings,  statues,  and 
ancient  mouunmnta.  The  episcopal  palace  is  the  mnf.t 
■Irlkiog  of  the  roodont  edfflecs.  its  walls  being  adorned 
with  paintings  In  fresco,  rrprcseutlog  the  must  remark- 
able events  of  Polish  history. 

Tho  urilverslty,  founded  and  endowed  by  Coslmlr  the 
Great,  and  improved  by  Latiiilaus  Jaghellon,  has  lost 
most  of  its  ancient  importance  ; but  ikough  tho  subjects 
of  the  neighbouring  powers  bo  prohibited  from  studying 
in  it,  at  an  average  of  tbe  five  years  endiug  with  1837, 
it  had  *371  students.  Cracow  contains  a college,  a seboot 
of  arts,  an  acadetny  of  fiainling.  a public  library  with 
30,(X)0  voli.  and  4,6(io  M8.S.,  an  ubservatoiy,  a botanical 
garden,  theatre.  Ac.  There  are  five  printing  presset, 
from  w hich  seven  periodical  publications  are  issued,  one 
dally,  tbe  rest  monthly  aiul  quarterly.  The  articles  of 
export  and  import  consist  principally  of  skins,  linen, 
wax,  corn,  vow,  Hungarian  wines,  and  manufactured 
articles  from  England  and  Germany  ; but  commerce  has 
greatly  declined  since  Russia,  in  1833,  prohibited  tbu 
Introductiun  of  foreign  wares  into  Poland  through  Cra- 
cow. hince  1831,  tbe  city  has  possessed  a national 
bank.  Us  CDvlrons  are  remarkable  fur  their  picturesque 
scenery. 

About  a league  W.  of  the  city  is  an  artificial  tumulus 
ercctc?d  to  iBe  memory  of  Kosciusko.  **  On  the  IGth  of 
Oct.  182U,  the  senate  of  Cracow,  oerompauied  by  vast 
numbers  of  the  nobles  and  tbe  people  from  all  the  adja- 
cent provinces,  proct'cdcd  to  acpMit  the  first  load  of 
earth  upon  an  eminence  not  far  from  the  walls  of  tho 
city,  which  had  been  selected  to  bear  a mountain  tumului 
in  honour  of  the  patriotic  general.  For  four  years  this 
great  work  was  eagerly  pursued;  dtitens  of  every  rank 
toiled  at  tho  wheelbarrow ; parcels  of  the  soerw  soil 
were  sent  to  join  the  moss  from  all  the  great  battle-fields 
which  hail  b^n  sprinkled  with  Polish  blood ; and  the 
mound  gradually  rose  to  an  altitude  of  about  150ft.  This 
monument  of  clay,  planted  on  the  loti  which  has  been 
roost  frrqutntly  and  grievously  convulsed  by  political 
revolutions,  will  probably  tmOiitiiin  its  (dace  as  long  as 
the  world  Is  habitable  by  men.  Of  all  the  structures  of 
otir  age,  if  structure  It  can  be  called,  this  alone  seems 
raised  for  all  time— >a  tiling  lasting  In  itself,  lasting  by 
tho  name  It  bears,  and  lasting  by  Ine  spirit  which  mode 
it.  when  those  who  raised  it  snail  all  be  scattered  in  un- 
collcctt*d  dust.”  { Access’s  ^kc/cAcs  of  Bohemia,  t(C.) 

This  city  is  s.ild  to  have  l>een  bulk  about  the  year  700, 
hy  Krak,  a Polish  duke,  from  whom  it  derived  its  name. 
It  suiccidvely  belonged  tu  tbo  Moravious  and  Buhe- 
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anUnt ; «nd  wu  tAkMi  from  the  latter  at  the  end  of  the 
loth  century  by  liidrsliiis  the  Great,  who  mule  it  th« 
cnp.  of  l'ol.uul.  In  the  I61I1  century  it  contained  three 
timet  iU  prr»rnt  numbi'r  of  inhab.  { but  it  haa.  nntwith. 
ttandlng,  matoriaUr  improved  of  late  year*.  In  17M.  the 
pop.  did  not  exct'cn  )d.no> ; the  p<m.  uf  the  city  and  ter- 
ritory tncreasrul  5.000  during  the  five  yeari  ending  with 
1H37.  {C*ixe'i  Tra9<U  m th<  .S’,  qf  Kurop<,  1. 125  ; <^cial 
Return*.) 

CIIAIL. a roral  and  pari,  bor  of  Scotland.  co.Fife,  2 m. 
from  the /.’rtjtr  .Vrrtirof  rife, or  Fife  Ne*i.  I’op.&OO.  ItUa 
decayt'd  place,  destitute  of  trarle  or  manufacture*.  Many 
of  tile  houM'i,  hoaover,  arc  of  that  massive  description 
lliat  iiullcates  funner  greotnesi.  Das  Id  I.  had  a palace 
here,  which  i*  now  entirely  demolisljcH.  The  par. 
church  wa»  once  coUegiate.  with  a pmvoit,  aacrist,  and 
ten  prebendarie*.  {Krtlh't  Scottish  Biikopi,  ctlit.  Ih‘24. 
p-  407.)  Ttie  famuu*  James  Sbarf>.  afterwards  arclibUhop 
of  St.  Amlrs'ws,  murdered  by  ilie  t'ovenanters  on  Mn^us 
Muir  in  1^72.  wau  once  miuliler  of  Crail.  (Nial  is  abun- 
dant in  the  uriKhiMurhood.  It  unites  with  dre  small 
m-lithbuuring  burghs  in  sending  a m.  to  the  H.  of  C. 
Pari,  constit..  l'^3,^..^9.  44. 

t?RANBOUUNE,  a town  and  par.  of  England,  co. 
Dorset,  div.  Shaston.  Area  of  par.,  n,7MJft«’re*.  Pop. 
of  do.  (I)i<3i).  3,158.  llie  town  is  situatcti  in  an  open 
pleasant  district,  12  m.  S.K.W.  Salisbury.  The  church 
!s  a dne  old  structure,  p.vrtly  in  the  Normao.  and  partly 
in  the  earliest  Gothic,  with  a noble  tower  in  the  later 
Gothic  style.  There  is  an  almshouse  for  3 old  people, 
and  a few  smaller  rharitie*.  Market,  Thursday;  fairs, 
chicliy  for  cheese  and  sheep,  Aug.  24.  and  Dec.  fi.  ’1  he 
riband  manufacture,  formerly  carried  on  here,  has  de- 
clined, and  the  inhah.  arc  now  chiefly  empIoTi'd  in  agri- 
culture. This  par.  is  the  supposed  arena  of  tne  battle  be- 
tween the  liritish,  under  Uoailicea,  andthe  Romans.  Nu- 
merous barrows  are  dispiTM-d  over  it.  in  which  bows, 
urns.  &c.  have  been  found.  On  the  I'astie-hiU,  S.  of  tlie 
town,  are  the  remains  of  a circular  furtlticotion,  enclosing 
an  areaofCai’re*.  Cronboume  Chase,  a trait  extruding 
nearly  to  Saliibury,  was  ceh*l>rnled  during  both  the 
Saxun  and  the  Norman  periods.  An  old  pmLwttled 
manor  house,  rant'd  the  C.%ttle,  still  exists,  which  was 
occasionally  the  royal  residence ; in  its  hall  courts  Were 
held  : and  there  Is  a dungeon  fur  the  confinement  of  those 
who  infringed  on  the  game  laws.  IMshup  fstilUugQcel  was 
a native  of  ('ranbournc. 

CRANBROOKK.  a town  and  par.  of  England,  co. 
Kent,  lathe  of  Scray,  hund.  rranbrtK*ke.  Area  of  par., 
lO.tOU  acres.  Pop.  (1S3I),  3.wl4.  The  town,  on  t4<e 
Cranr  (a  ttnall  stream  traversing  the  Weald  district), 
38  m.  S.S.E.  London,  ctinsists  of  a main  street,  nearly 
I m.  in  length,  ami  a smaller  one  diverging  from  it: 
many  of  tl>e  houses  are  well  built,  and  it  is  partially 
paved  and  lighted,  and  amply  supplied  with  water. 
The  church,  ^nili  about  1730,  in  the  later  Gothic  style, 
has  a lofty  embatth'd  tower.  There  arc  also  G dis«  ! 
sentlng  chapelt:  a grammar-schwl,  cndowcnl  by  Qui-en  | 
Elizabeth  and  others,  with  lands,  Ac.,  pnxliicing  iiOiV.  j 
a year  ; a writing-school,  (minded  in  the  same  reign,  I 
with  a small  endowment;  and  a national  iub«criptiuu 
school.  Market,  Wednesday,  a conskierable  one  for  com 
and  hops : there  is  also  a cattle-market  every  alternate  ' 
Wednesday ; and  fairs  for  horses  and  cattle.  May  80.  and 
ftept.  the  latter  being  likewise  a large  hop  lair.  Tlie 
Woollen  trade,  introduced  here  by  Edward  III.,  and  long 
considerable,  has  disappeared  ; and  the  trade  in  hn|rs  is 
now  the  staple  business  of  the  place.  Sir  R.  Baker,  the 
antiquary,  and  Huntington,  the  founder  of  a religious 
sect,  were  natives  of  this  place. 

CR.WFOKl),  a town  and  oar.  orEngland.  co.  Kent, 
Lithe  SuUon-at-Hone,  11  m.  K.  by  S.  London.  Area  of 
par.,  3,3H0  acres.  Pop.  of  do.,  in  1831.  2, f>22.  The  town, 
situated  on  the  Cray,  about  4 m.  above  its  confluence 
with  the  Darent,  ami  on  the  great  road  from  l.oodon  to 
Dartford.  consists  of  a long  Irregular  street.  'Phe  church 
is  a good  moib^rn  structure,  on  an  acclivity  at  the  higher 
end  of  liie  town.  Its  market  has  been  long  discuiitiiuu-d, 
but  an  annual  fair  is  held  .Sept-  8.  L ntU  a roeent  pi'riod, 
exleiisive  print-works  were  carried  on  a little  lielow  the 
tow  n ; and  a mill  for  flattening  irtm  xnd  spUtlingiron  into 
h'MUM,  one  of  the  first  uf  its  sort  constructed  In  Eng- 
lamt,  is  still  in  operation.  In  tlie  parish  are  numerous 
artiiidal  caves  upwards  of  IfiO  ft.  in  depth,  increasing 
In  magnllndc  as  they  recede  from  the  e.artirs  surfiwe. 
^>me  of  them  contain  several  distinct  apartment*,  exca- 
vail'd  in  the  chalk,  supported  by  pillars  left  at  Inlmuls 
for  the  purpose.  Their  origin  u a matter  of  di-putc ; 
sotno  having  supposed  them  to  b«  mere  eiialk  quarries, 
while  by  others  they  ar®  supposed  to  tie  places  of  sc'iu- 
Hiy  excavated  by  the  anricnl  Britons  or  S.'ixon*  as 
rcA'ptacle*  for  their  families  and  goods  during  ftorhids  of 
danger.  The  Roman  station,  A'oewnutgiu.  i»  suppou'd 
to  have  been  near  Crayford,  contiguous  to  which,  s.  n. 
4>7..  was  fought  the  great  battle  between  Hengist  aiul 
Vortlgern,  which  eod^  in  Iho  total  defeat  of  the  Bri- 
tons. 
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CnECY,  an  lnconsi«lerablc  village  of  France,  dtp. 
Somme.  II  m.  N.  .Abbeville,  fainnui  in  history  fur  Iho 
victory  gained  lurre  on  the  2>lh  of  August.  Kt40,  liy  the 
P.ngiish  forces  under  Edward  1 1 1.  over  the  French  under 
(heir  king  Philip  of  Valuis.  The  French  army  is  br- 
llevisl  to  h.vve  amounted  to  about  120, UUO  men,  while 
that  of  the  English  was  under  4b,0U0;  but  the  superior 
diK'ipline  and  giKxl  order  of  the  latter  more  than  coun- 
terli^anced  their  inferiority  lit  |>oliit  of  oumftert,  and 
enabled  them  to  achieve  tme  uf  the  greatest  virtorics  uf 
which  we  have  any  account.  The  loss  of  the  I rench  in 
the  (tattle  and  pursuit  has  been  estimated  at  1.200  knights. 
1,400  geiitletnvn.  4.000  men  at  arms,  and  about  30.000  in- 
ferior troop*.  Besides  the  king  of  France,  there  were  in 
the  defeated  army  tiin  Ishin  of  BohcTina  and  Majorca, 
birth  of  wliom  w ere  killed.  The  crest  of  the  former,  con- 
sisting of  three  ostrich  feathers,  with  the  motto  Jeh 
dim  (/  icrecL  was  adupted  by  the  Black  Prloce,  the 
eldest  son  of  l^lward,  whose  Itravery  was  must  conspi- 
cuous on  this  occAsiun;  and  has  iK'cn  continued  as  the 
cre.st  and  motto  of  all  subsi'quent  prioct**  of  Wales  down 
to  the  prt>sent  times,  Tlie  loss  on  the  part  of  the  English 
was  roni|Mir.rtively  trifling.  It  hat  bcuit  said  that  cannon 
were  tirst  employed  by  the  English  in  this  battle,  and 
that  they  contributed  not  a little  to  tbdr  success.  [Ra- 
pin'* Kngland,  Hi,  4bi.  8voodit. ; liustu'a  do., 

can.  15.) 

(.■REDITON,  a town  and  par.  of  England,  co.  Devon, 
hund.  Credltun,  7 m.  N.W.  Exeter.  Area  of  par.,  1 1 ,440 
acres.  Pup.  1x21.5,515:  ItCil . 5,H22 ; of  wliirn  the  town 
may  have  about  3,(S'0.  The  latter  it  tituated  in  a narrow 
vale  Itetween  two  »t<»ep  ridges,  through  which  the  Creedy 
flows  and  joins  the  Kxe.  a little  lower  down.  It  is  divided 
into  2 distinct  parts,  the  E.  or  aiu-lent  town,  and  the  W. 
more  inoilern  and  larger  |utrt,  ciHtslsttng  chiefly  of  a 
bro.od  street  along  (he  principal  line  of  road  from  Exeter 
to  N Devon;  there  are  many  resprctalrte  huiisf>s,  and 
extentive  Improvements  art*  nun  in  progress,  to  (ariUlatc 
which  the  ancient  market-plare,  in  the  rviitre  of  the 
High-street,  has  been  removed,  and  a modern  struc- 
ture. more  conveniently  situaleii,  been  subklHutcd  In  iU 
stood,  'i'lic  church,  a noble  budding  in  the  later  |>oinU*d 
style,  with  a tine  tower  springtng  from  tlie  cenlrc,  was 
relmiit  in  2 Henry  \'ll.  There  are  4 dissenting  chapels; 
a fr«.*e  grammar  school,  founded  by  Edward  VI.,  for  boys 
' uf  OiHil’.ua  and  Sandfurd  par.,  it  has  3 exhib.  (b  either 
I university : a blue  coat  scitool.  founded  and  Incur- 
pnralcd  with  a national  scluKtl  established  1814,  in  wliich 
150  lM>ys  arc  instructed,  XU  of  w hom  are  clotlicd;  a ma- 
theruatlcal  school,  foundiHl  17'.>4,  for  12  buys ; 2 sets  uf  au- 
cletit almshouses, and  several inlnorcharitiei.  Marketun 
Saturday ; a groat  rattle  market.  lost  Saturday  in  April ; 
fairs,  for  rattle.  May  11.,  Ang.  21..  Sept.  21.:  all  these 
iiiarkirts  and  f.iiri  are  large,  ami  numerously  atteiuied  ; 
the  town  being  in  a fertile  dUlrict,  with  some  of  the  best 
grazing  land  in  the  co.  near  iL  I'he  majority  of  the 
labouring  (top.  are  now  employed  in  agriculture;  for- 
merly there  were  several  large  woollen  aiwl  serge  manu- 
facUirlc*:  at  present,  however,  there  are  no  resident 
manufacturers,  though  many  females  weave  long  ells  at 
their  own  dwelliiigs,  for  manufartiirers  resident  in  N. 
Tuwtuti.  A flax  manufactory  at  Fordlon,  near  the  town, 
employs  ,V)  hand*  ; and  there  arc  some  large  flour  mills. 
The  petty  sessions  of  the  div . are  held  at  l.'rt'diton ; and 
it  is  till.'  centre  uf  a poor  union  of  2b  par.,  with  a large 
district  workhouse,  recently  built ; its  own  average  rate*, 
3.X21/.  This  town  setit  mem.  to  the  par),  at  Carlisle,  la 
Edward  L [H'tUit'sSui  Pari.'),  It  was  several  tinve* 
the  head  quarters  of  each  party  during  tlic  Lvst  civil  war. 
lu  1743  it  was  nearly  destroyed  by  fire,  and  was  also 
serlmisly  iitjured  by  lire  In  17o9. 

CRKK'FOWN,  A neat  niarit.  village  of  Scotlaivd,  co. 
or  stewartry  of  Kirkcudbright,  par.  Kirkmabreck,  at  the 
head  of  Wigtown  Bay.  where  it  receives  the  (.'ree,  and  on 
the  rood  betwt^n  Dumfries  aud  Portpatrick.  A small 
|>ackc(-boat  plies  once  a day  between  this  place  and 
tlie  town  of  Wigtown,  on  the  opposite  side  or  the  (>ay, 
a distance  of  almut  4 m. ; and  titere  is  a regular  ferry  about 
I m.  above  the  town,  itie  hills  in  the  neighhimrfiotxl  uf 
Crertown  seem  to  be  almost  entirely  romposmlof  gninite  ; 
and  an  extensive  granite  quarry,  wltliin  2 miles  of  the 
village,  held  nn  lease  by  the  LIvcrfxKvl  Duck  com- 
missioners. afTorils  employment  to  about  .300  person*. 
The  commissioner*  have  erected  a tem|>orary  narl>uur 
In  the  vicinity  of  the  quarry,  aud  ex|Mirt  the  stone  to 
Liverpool  In  their  own  vessels.  There  u«e«l  formorly 
to  be  large  t*cds  of  sea  shells  in  the  vicinity,  Uie  ship- 
mrnl  of  which  for  manure  to  other  pt.aces  was  a con- 
siderable source  of  employment;  but  these  are  now 
nearly  exhaiivtctl.  The  late  Dr.  Thomas  Brown,  the 
ceh-btated  ethical  phih>u>i>her,  was  b>m  here  io  17H0, 
bis  father  Ix'ing  minuter  uf  tite  pnrivh. 

('UEFELD,  a thriving  town  of  Rhenish  Pnistia, 
cap.  circ.  same  name,  in  a fertile  plain,  6 m.  W.  from 
the  Rhine,  and  13  m.  N.W.  Du»si-idmf.  Pop.  (IH36) 
14,750.  It  is  the  principal  town  in  the  Prussian  dotn. 
fur  the  maiiuiocturv  uf  silk  velvets,  silk  ihicad,{vc. 
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Tho»e  ftorici  are  told  by  Zedlltx  and  Cannnbirh  to 
employ,  in  Crefrid  and  its  Ticiiiity,  about  iiK>nt>, 

and  6,000  iniUtiJuali.  piotluciiig  gtioUi  of  (he  valui>  of 
4,Ori0.ono  thaleri  a y«'or.  A large  proportion  of  the  »ilk« 
Introduced  into  Fiigland  as  hn^ch,  are  really  made  in 
Crrfeld.  It  ha*  also  fabric*  of  woolleo,  cotton,  and  linen 
•tuffii,  lace.  oil'Clotli,  camlet*,  and  earthenware  ; w ith  tan- 
neriet,  diitlllerie*,  Ac.  'i'he  town  i*  well  built,  with  wide 
itreet*  and  neat  houtm.  It  ha*  four  churchei,  an  orphan 
and  a deaf  and  dumli  aiylum,  an  botpital.  a high  M-nool, 
police  and  commercial  court».&c. ; aiMl  it  (he  teal  of  the 
court  of  justice  for  it*  circle.  In  itt  Ticinity  I*  an  old 
cattle  now  usi-d  fur  a »ilk-dveing  etUblishnicnt.  In  the 
UtU>r  half  of  the  17lh  and  beginning  of  the  IMtbcen- 
turiei,  itt  pop.  waa  greatly  aiiginciited  hy  many  reformitt*, 
Mennoniti**,  Ac.  ex|M’lled  from  tiie  n4-lphl>ouring  duchy 
of  Julicrt.  and  who,  iu  return  fur  their  hospUabie  recep^ 
tlon.  Introduced  thoso  ii.am{f:ictur«'t  to  which  the  (own 
owe*  all  Itt  prosperity.  (Zidittt,  Der  S um, 

p.  419.;  Catmabich.) 

CKHMA,  a town  oi  Ati«trinn  Italy,  dcirg,  Ixall  and 
rrema,  cap.  a dittrt.,  on  the  Scrlo,  a-^  m.  K.S  h.  Milan. 
Pop.  near  9,0(K>.  It  it  turrounded  by  a brick  wall,  a 
ditch,  and  tome  other  old  fortillrationt,  and  ho*  a c>i*tl«'. 
w-hich.  before  the  use  ofarlilliTy.  wat  coniidi-r<‘d  ont*  of 
the  four  strongest  furtreiset  In  Italy.  It  itwi-ll  huilt; 
strrett  tpaciuut;  palace*  and  ptiidic  edifice*  nuim-iuut. 
irurluding  a catht^ral  and  many  other  churches,  an  hot.* 
piuU, three  separate  charitable  ai}lumt,anvua/c<</f<pit/d. 
and  two  theatre*.  It  bat  manufacture*  of  l.ice,  hats,  linen 
tiiread.  allkt,  Ac.,  and  it  celebr.ited  for  the  ('XCellemv  of 
tit  dax.  Very  good  wine,  fruit,  and  fiali,  arc  obtained  in 
It*  vicinity.  I 

Crema  vra*  founded  about  570  a.  n.,  during  the  reign  ' 
of  Alboio.  the  first  Lombard  king  of  Italy.  In  IIMtit 
was  tacked  by'  Fred.  Barban^ssa;  it  wai  t.iken  by  the 
Krcnch  In  1797.  the  day  nilcr  the  capturu  of  Lodi.  (Aasm 
poidt ; Ofitfrr.  .Vo/.  Encyc. ) 

CKFMON.A,  a city  of  Austrian  Italy,  rap.  ddeg.  same 
name,  on  the  left  l>ank  of  the  Po,  4>'>m.  S.K.  b)  K.  Milan, 
and  i6  m.  N.W.  I’nrtna;  lat.  47P  7'  4ii"  N.,  long. 
)902'13''E.  It  it  of  an  oval  shape,  about 

6 m.  in  circ. ; it  turrounded  hy  wall*,  batrions,  and  wet- 
dltchet,  and  defended  byacitAdrl.  it  it  well  laid  out, 
but,  “ like  mnet  of  the  cities  of  Lombardy,  it  has  a me- 
lao^oly  appearance,  from  the  evident  signs  of  decay, 
and  large  tract*  of  gross  being  tern  in  man)  of  the  bro^ 
and  regular  ttreett.  Atiionglt*  41  churches,  tlie  Dvumo 
alone  ha*  any  particular  attraction*.  Tills  Is  an  nncieut 
(•difice  in  the  style  of  arcbliectiirc  approaching  to  Saxon, 
mixed  with  a sort  of  mongrel  ItalUn.  If  not  beautiful, 
it  it  at  •eatt  picturesque;  and  it*  lofty  tower,  1172  ft.  in 
height,  is  tioguUrly  to.  being  adorned  with  a sort  of  rich 
open  work:  it  i*  one  of  the  highest  in  Italy.  The  In. 
trrfur  It  comp>oie<l  of  a nave  with  two  aisles,  dirlded  by 
right  immense  pill.*trt,  atove  w blch  are  a terics  of  |M*int- 
Ingt  by  llordenonc.  Near  the  cathedral  U an  oerngon 
baptistery,  said  to  hare  been  once  a temple  of  Minerva. 
In  the  tuwn-hall,  among  others,  there  it  m fine  picture 
by  F.sul  Veronese.  The  convents  are  upward*  of  4U  In 
niiml>cr,  and  there  It  an  obscure  universltv>'* 
in  ytod.  Trar.,  Ac.) 

Cremoiia  1*  the  residence  of  the  dclrg.xte  of  the  pror. 
and  sent  of  a bishopric  ; it  lia*  civil,  criminal,  aivd  conv- 
in«*rcial  trlbunalt.  a lyceum,  gAmiiatium,  superior  and 
female  *chools,  several  well-attended  infant  Kbools. 
whkliwere  the  first  inslitutkms  of  the  kind  opened  in 
Italy,  a public  library,  numerous  collections  of  work*  of 
art,  two  theatres,  barracks,  a •uon/c-<h-prrfd.  and  lercral 
hospital*,  otylumi,  and  other  cburliable  institution*. 
The  manuforture*  of  silk  and  cotton  fabrics  are  con- 
•iderabie,  and  there  are  others  of  {lorcrlain  and  earthen- 
ware, dyes,  and  chemical  proilucts.  During  the  17th. 
and  the  earlier  part  of  last  century.  Crcmoiui  was  highly 
celebrated  fur  it*  musical  Instruments.  rs|>cciaily  its 
violins  made  by  the  Amati  and  SinuluArius.  liistru- 
nients  by  these  maker*  are  now  very  »corce.  and  fetch  an 
cxtioorulDarT  price;  and  the  manufacture  of  violins 
aitd  strings  has  greatly  declined.  Cremona  ha*  a hri*k 
trade  in  com,  Aax,  chi*i‘*e.  silk,  oil,  honey,  wax.  Ac. : the 
flax  grown  in  it*  vicinity  is  much  rsteenu  d.  This  city  is 
very  ancient:  It  wo*  probably  fmindcd  originally  by  the 
CJauls,  and,  together  with  Placentia,  was  the  *r,it  of  the 
first  colony  established  bv'  (he  Unman*  in  Cisalpine 
Gaul  ; but  Its  ontlqiiltie*  nave  been  swept  away  by  (he 
succi'ssivo  revolutions  It  ho*  undergone.  Haring  cs- 
pouscf)  the  cause  of  Brutus,  Augiivtus  divided  Its  territory 
among  his  veterans  i and  this  l«cing  intufficient  for  the 
puriK)*e,  he  adilcd  to  It  the  territory  of  Mantua,  a*  is 
Well  known  from  the  line  of  Virgil 

MantaA  v«  nisem  niminm  victna  CmnctMa 1*.  ta. 

But  It  speedily  recovered  from  this  disaster,  ami  rose  to 
great  wealth  atul  eminence.  Certainly,  however,  It  wa«. 
os  Tacitu*  says,  **  belHs  civililms  infelix.*'  In  the 
struggle  betweeu  VitvUlu*  and  V'cspaslon  It  wo*  uccu- 
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pled  by  the  troop*  of  the  former,  and,  being  token  by 
those  of  Uie  latter,  It  wo*  tacked  and  burnt  by  the  in* 
furUted  loldlery.  {TacH.  Wtt.  lib.  Hi.  U 96-^.)  It 
wai  again,  in  os  far  as  practicable,  restored  by  Vetpasian. 
From  the  19th  century,  downwards,  it*  history  is  identified 
with  that  of  Milan.  In  1796  it  opened  its  gates  to  (he 
French  ; and  from  1800  to  1H14  was  the  cap.  of  the  dep. 
Alto-Po.  \'lda,  blil'op  of  All>a,  one  of  the  best  mndcrii 
louin  poets,  was  bom  at  Cremona  in  1490.  (Orrtrrr. 

Ehcuc.  i liampiMi.  AC.) 

CUETE  (Tulg.  CAN'DiA),  a large  and  celebrated  Itl. 
of  the  Mediterranean,  belonging  to  the  Giocion  Archi- 
pelago, of  which  it  forms  the  S.  bosindory.  It  lies  between 
34*-  and  4P  N.  lat..  and  23^  29'  and  26°  Ar'  K. 
long.,  its  N.W.  extremity  U'ing  M)  m.  S.K.  Cape  Mata* 
pan.  ill  Greeeo,  and  its  N.W.  termination  110  m.  h.W.  (ho 
nearest  point  of  Asia  Minor.  It  is  long  and  narrow,  its 
length  fVom  E.  to  \V.  bring  about  160  m.,  with  a breatUh 
varying  from  6 to  nearly  50  m.  but  averaging  about 
20m.  Area,  3.200  sq.m.  Pop.,  according  to  Paslile/, 
In  1n34.  l2Lt,orm  ; and  according  to  a return  by  tiie 
British  consul,  in  IH39.  of  whom  lOO.fXiO  aie 

native  Greeks,  44,(ttO  Turks,  and  the  remainder  llel.cnes, 
Jews,  and  other  foreigners,  Arab  and  AllionUn  trixif-s, 
and  about  2.0iV  black  slaves.  Previously  to  the  breaking 
out  of  the  late  Bcvoliition,  tiie  pop.  wa<  ettimated  at 
about  27».«»'0.  At  the  period  when  it  was  nrq'iircd  by  Iho 
Venetians.  Crete  had  probably  a pop.  of  500.iiW>  or  WX'.tXXi. 
but  it  fell  off  greatly  under  their  oppressive  and  raiinriims 
swav.  It*  fertility,  and  the  numtier  and  magnitude  of  us 
ancient  cities,  warrant  the  suppositiun  (hat  tiie  )-op.  in 
antiquity  may  have  amounted  to  1,000,000  or  l.200,(XMi. 
(/'asAA^,  it.  3'i6.)  Till*  isl.  at  present  hi-Iongt  to  the 
viceroy  or  sovereign  of  I gypt,  and  is  divided  iiiin  the 
three  prnv.  of  Can«lU.  lietimo,  ami  Csuiea,  so  named  from 
their  resiKVtive  rajntali.  These  urov.aresubdividi’d  lnt<» 
20  ervorehies,  or  districts,  of  which  landia  comprises  1 1, 
Kvtfiiin  4.  and  Cauea  5. 

Topograpby.—  Vtfte  is  almost  wholly  errered  with 
mountains.  A serrated  range  stretches  through  It* 
whole  extent  K.  to  W.:  in  the  E..  although  rugge<t  and 
Ivarron  it  attains  no  great  elevation ; twit  a*  it  pnami* 
westward,  it*  peaks  inercose  in  height,  and  arc  covered 
with  mow  even  In  June.  At  the  W.  extremity  of  the 
Island,  the  range  of  tiie  White,  or  Sphaklan  mountain*, 
rises  to  perhaps  ft.,  and  Ida  (now  Psllontij  (he 

loftiest  08  well  as  tiie  most  famous  of  the  Cretan  nioim- 
tains,  nearly  in  (ho  centre  ef  the  island,  is,  Aceortiing 
to  Slebcr  7.674  fl.  high.  Ida,  however,  would  srrm  to 
hare  little  Wside*  its  lielght  and  classical  celebrity  to 
ri  commend  it.  Tounicfort  *ays,  ••  <V  ecUbre  .m.n/ 
Ida  uc  mtmfrc  qu'mn  groj  rifain  dot  iTiinc  Ivut  petk  : vm 
n y r->U  ni  paytage,  «i  ti  ittude  ogrtebfe,  ni  /unlatur.  ni 
rtmu-au."  (i.  M.)  'I'he  dIflrrcQt  mountain  range* 
at>ouiid  with  grottu*  and  caverns,  some  of  which  aiu 
alike  extensive  and  celebrated.  Every  classical  reader 
Is,  of  course,  acoiiidiited  with  (he  history  of  the  faimm* 
labyrinth  In  which  Minos  kept  the  Minotaur  killed  ty 
Theseus.  A cavern  of  great  extent  and  iutrliacy,  ami 
which  answers  In  all  the  mn«t  essential  Particulars  to 
the  accounts  given  of  the  labyrinth,  in  a nill  at  tlir  S. 
foot  of  Mount  Ida,  nlxiut  3 m.  from  the  ruins  of  Gor* 
tyna,  has  been  visited  and  descritied  by  'rmmtefort, 
(I.  fi-'S.)  Cockerell,  ( If'o/ptde'*  Mcniuirt,  i.  4b.*.),  and 
others.  It  has  been  supposed  by  some  that  tliis  cavern, 
which  consists  priiicl^ly  of  many  lung  winding  and 
narrow  passages,  which  can  oul)  be  safely  exploied  l<y 
means  of  a clue,  was  a quarry  whence  the  ibmci  ui«d 
in  the  building  of  Cnossus  and  Gortyna  liod  Ux-ii 
derived  : but  any  such  supposition  seems  wholly  out  of 
Uie  question  : it  is  nut  poiiUde  to  imagine,  had  it  been 
aquarrv.that  it  should  liave  lieen  excavated  in  narrow 
winding  passed,  as  that  would  liave  added  immeasur- 
ably to  the  difficulty  and  cost  of  procuring  the  stones. 
Touniefort  has  tup|>osed  it  to  have  bt'en  originally  a 
natural  cavern,  and  tiiat  it  had  been  improved  and  (ler* 
f<*ctrd  by  art,  (o  make  it  a place  of  concealment,  or 
refuge,  in  ywriods  of  didreu.  This  learned  and  excel- 
lent traveller  doe*  not.  however,  suppose  that  this 
cavern  can  be  Identified  with  the  famous  labyrinth  ; 
but  though  the  question  be  not  free  frinn  difficulty,  its 
substantial  coincidence  with  the  di*tingui8hing  traits 
ascribed  to  the  labyrinth,  seems  to  leave  little  room  for 
doubt  a*  to  their  identity.* 

On  every  side  of  the  island,  but  especially  on  the  S., 
the  mountain  region  extends  quite  to  the  coast,  which 
is  generally  lofty  and  inaccdsible.  The  N.  shores  pre- 
sent several  remarkable  headlands,  as  capes  fiusa 

• Mr.  p»*h!*y  (UstnlsM^  ihb  metfion  hi  a ?*tt  Ijrlrf,  If  not  very 
Mkiisrsnarv  rtmsiiiii  inai  tbe  Tman  UbvrinmeTcrrsitt^l 

an;  mo**  Ihsn  Its  ial-Jefl  lh«  M|iui*sur  ’ b.  VUw.J  Kti'  It 

U Hccillcai  to  sa« , tltai  tlMT  f4ct  tk  Um-  u<jn«*  cvnitrctaU  «ith  il>« 
bring  f.-btiiout,  sTlirtis  no  roort  nr  ktoihhI  for  dmiing  Uk« 
rvMtMto  (4 lb«  I b; noth:  the  noM  sn  **  tb«  tr^vrllrt.  vIk>  Km 

Im  « ilciriisil  in  itn>  mart-s  of  the  rxi-iinc  Gari)nu>n  r«T«Tti,  aiwl 
«ho  ha*  r*|H-r  rrirrd  thr  olaofirf*  tvnt$4tiy^  <t  ciiu  r«i  Amt 

lAru«w;*  d*  nitJinici,  tnusl  admit  Ihttit  ic  lulnibablr  sa,<(iir4  |« 
the  AtUwniui  lak  ut  Tbrsrui.'  (CocSeiwU  la  \\  olpoir,  Uc.  of-l 
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(Coryfum).  Spad*  (Ptacon),  Mclrk  (ryamon  Pr.), 
St.  John.  Saimone,  &*r.,  nml  art*  Intlciurtl  )ir  many 
catenaive  bayi.  the  chirf  uf  which  arc  tho»o  uf  Ki«am<ii, 
Khaoia.  Suaho,  Armvro  (AmphimaUt)  and  Mirabel. 
There  an*  aome  tolcraulc  harbours  on  thii  ahore  : but  of 
thcac  the  S.  coast  ia  entirely  destitute,  ami  i>reai-nta  only 
one  point  worthy  of  notice,  C.rpe  Matafo.  tlie  moat 
anutherly  of  all  beionKing  to  r.uropr.  Several  amall 
Ulaiuls  surround  Crete,  os  Grabusa.  Dhla.  Goao,  &c., 
and  In  the  Hay  uf  Sudha,  are  the  Leurtr.  supposed  to  bo 
the  Ult*a  of  the  Syrens  relebratt*d  by  Homer.  The 
plains  are  few;  the  chief  arc  those  In  the  N.  of  Crete, 
aurroumling  the  towns  of  ('anea,  Candi.!.  Arc-,  and  the 
larger  one  of  Gortyna  nr  Meisara,  In  the  S.,  through 
which  the  Sirssara,  the  Iarg<*at  atream,  flows.  There 
are  no  riscra  of  any  im)>ortance.  but  crory  little  ravine 
In  the  furnmeii  sides  of  the  mountains  be.ars  Us  tribute 
of  melted  snow  to  the  rich  alluvial  valleya  lying  at  their 
feet,  rendering  them  abundantly  fertile.  At  the  K.  and 
\V.  evtremltlei  of  Crete  there  ore  a few  unimportoDt 
lakes. 

Climate,  and  .Va/Mr<s/  ProdueU.  — \n  the  lower  parts 
of  the  rountry  it  never  freeres,  and  In  summer  the  hr.*it 
would  he  iniulerable  if  not  tampered  by  N.  winds,  which 
are  then  prcTolmt.  lUins  oeeur  mostly  In  the  spring 
and  autumn.  The  country  Is  gem-rally  he.ilthy,  and 
subject  to  few  endemic  dise.asca.  iiranite,  schist,  slate, 
Ac.  arc  among«t  the  primary  rocks  of  the  inountaina. 
but  cali'areous  formations,  os  In  (ire«*ee,  arc  the  moat 
common.  Crete  ia  not  rich  In  metals;  there  are  no 
mines,  though  Uiu<lorus  ISicuIus,  and  other  oneient  wri- 
ters preserve  the  tradition  tlu-U  Iron  was  first  discovered 
here.  The  mountains  arc  clothed  with  wckkIs  of  o.-d(, 
chestnut,  walnut,  and  pine  trees,  and  the  plane,  rypress, 
myrtle,  wild  olive,  vine,  corob.  aloe,  arbutus,  ^rns  fn> 
dicus,  and  a multitude  of  fine  fruits  and  TCg<'tables  grow 
spofitanoously,  while  the  ground  is  fragrant  with  aro- 
matic herbs.  Kor  luxuriant  vegi-talion  it  presents  a 
wide  and  favourable  contrast  with  some  or  the  arid 
regions  of  eontinentol  Greece.  The  wild  boar,  wild 
gi>at.  wolf,  Ac.,  are  met  with  In  the  forests,  and  game 
of  various  kinds  Is  plentiful.  Birds  of  prey  arc  numerous, 
but  reptiles  are  few.  {Pathley,  Seott,  A<^.) 

ifgricsd/srre,  — From  iHfl  to  Crete  luflered 

the  worst  evils  of  a sanguinary  and  devastating  war, 
and  Uiough  Us  agriculture  be  now  somewhat  revived, 
it  is  still  in  a most  deplorable  state.  Its  male  pop. 
has  been  more  than  decimated,  its  olive  plantations 
and  vinnards  uprooted.  Us  villages  burned  down,  and 
much  of  its  most  productive  land  been  overgrown 
with  rank  vegetation.  The  soil  Is  for  the  most  part 
light,  and  but  little  adapted  for  the  culture  of  groin. 
Wheat,  barley,  oats,  Ac.  are.  however,  grown,  and,  > 


previously  In  the  late  revolution,  wheat  was  annuatly 
cxportctl : but  sufficient  com  Is  not  produced  fur 
home  consumption,  and  Crete  Is  obliged  to  depend  fur 
supplies  on  l-.gypt  oird  Uarco.  The  chief  products  are 
oil,  silk,  wine,  raisins,  carolis,  valonco,  wool,  oranges, 
lemons,  wax,  honey.  linseed,  and  almonds.  Cotton 
and  flvx  are  also  cultivated,  and  in  the  mountains  many 
of  the  fruits  and  vegetables  of  colder  climates.  The  oil 
is  giH>d.  Cretan  wine  it  frequently  eulogised  by  ancient 
authors.  In  the  middle  ages  it  held  the  first  ploco 
amongst  the  exports,  and  under  the  names  of  malmsey 
and  muscadine,  considerable  quantities  were  sent  to 
Hngland.  The  pastures  are  fine,  and  cattle  of  all  kinds 
arc  reared,  but  tneir  exportation  is  prohibited.  Poultry 
.ire  everywhere  plentiful.  Almost  every  peasant  has 
Ills  own  farm  ; those  who  have  not,  cultivate  the  lands 
of  the  aga.  or  district  governor,  on  a kind  of  metayer 
system,  the  lessor  furnishing  the  seed  and  all  the 
nccess^cs  of  husbandry,  and  dividing  the  crops  In 
equal  proportions  with  the  cultivator,  after  dedurtlng 
the  seventh,  to  be  paid  to  the  goveniroent,  and  the  seed 

Kreviously  tranced.  The  Musiulinoo  rural  population 
os  been  diminishing  ever  since  the  island  fell  under 
the  Egyptian  rule.  Finding  they  are  no  longer  able  to 
obtain  tnc  forced  laimur  of  the  Greeks,  they  ore  con- 
tinually selling  their  lands,  which  are  as  eagerly  pur- 
chased hy  the  Greeks,  who  often  borrow  money  for  the 

Iiurposo  at  an  interest  of  30  to  30  per  cent,  per  ann. 
-andej  property  gives  at  an  average  a nett  profit  of  S 
to  lU  per  rc-nt.  per  ann.  I-abourcrs  are  paid  M.  to  'i\d. 
a day.  with  f«)od,  or  iOd.  to  14d.,  without.  They  can 
always  gain  considerably  more  than  their  cxtwnset. 

( Consular  Hcforl.  <^c.) 

Mann/aftutra  inconsiderable.  Tne  chief  ore  those 
of  SfKip,  leather,  and  spirits:  the  rest  runslst  only  of 
domestic  manufactures,  as  coverlids,  sacklM.  and  coarse 
rititht.  woven  by  women  and  children.  There  are 
soap  manufortoriet  at  work,  capable  of  producing  0,000 
. tuns  a year,  though  little  more  than  half  th.it  quantity 
I is  made.  *ihe  article  Is  of  good  quality,  highly  estccmccl 
In  the  Levant,  and  fetches  the  hlgnest  price  In  the 
market  at  Trieste.  {.Contular  Report,  i)r.) 

Trade. -^\n  14  months  of  1917  and  H19,  before  the 
r.ivages  of  the  revolution  had  destroyed  the  olive  trees, 
119.770  Venetian  barrels  of  oil,  worth  131,3007.  were 
exported.  Tlie  exportation  of  raisins  also  used  to 
amount  to  CO.tiO^,  ftO.OOO,  or  even  100,000  quintals  an- 
nually. A considcrahle  traile  in  carobs  and  wine  was 
carriM  on,  and  4-%  soap  factories  existed,  which  sup- 
plied Smyrna.  Constantinoiile,  and  various  parts  of 
Turkey.  The  average  quantities  of  the  principal  articles 
ex|K)rtra  and  imports  have  been  estimated  as  fol- 
lows 


Exports, 

Quantltlas. 

V'sltt*  In  TiirkUb 
pUicrw. 

Imports, 

VahM  In  TnrkiA 
plaatvM. 

OH 

8.900.000  okes 

8.750.000 

Manufketured  goods 

. 

8,630,000 

Soap 

50,000  quintals 

6.5011.000 

Hides,  leather,  Ac, 

m — 

2,800/100 

.\lmonds  - 

196.000 

WhesU  - • 

70,000  quHots 

980,000 

Cheese 

K.rm  okM 

1.37.r<00 

Barley 

8<».000 

2.160.0U0 

Silk 

n.ooo 

1.330,000 

Legumes,  Ac.  - 

90/100 

i.oso/xn 

Carobs 

40,000  miint. 

rjo.000 

Hire 

MI.OOO  okes 

660,<tJ0 

Wax  - 

15.000  I^s 

802,500 

Soda  (for  soap)  - 

* S5,(i00  qulntiU 

1/^75,000 

Ch^tnuU 

800.000 

100.000 

Cod  ami  salt-fish  - 

6,000 

775.000 

Haisins  - • 

6,000  quint. 

IC8.000 

Tobacco 

160,0011  ok« 

640.000 

Wool  - - 

13n.0r4)  okes 

890.000 

Coffee 

50.000 

400.000 

Oranges  and  lemons 

2.900.000  Na 

900.000 

Sugar 

WfiOO 

400,000 

Vallonca 

1.300  quint. 

80,000 

Wine  and  spirits 

• 

SKtAOO 

.apples  and  pears 

ISOjIOOokes 

7.9.000 

Wood 

• . 

600.000 

lioney  • 

14.000 

4'J.OOO 

Butter 

50,000 

890,000 

Lintel 

19.000 

15.620 

Cutlery 

. 

800,000 

Molte 

80.000 

80.000 

Oxen  and  sheep 

5,400  head 

1.90.UOO 

Snails  * 

- 

80,000 

15,000 

Other  imports  • 

935,500 

Total 

- 

18..S40.eiO 

Total 

- 

- 

i;.»i«,oa) 

In  two  recent  years,  the  total  exports  and  Imports 
amount  to  — 


9'Mn.  1 

1 Ei|>oru. 

1 1 injicrtft. 

t- 

isvt  I 

Ifit.TiM  1 

1X57  1 

' Cl. tin  1 

1 

rViT»«»e  (1X97)  1 

j 

SY.tM 

The  falling  off  In  the  hatter  year  was  caused  by  the 
failure  of  the  oil  crop  of  1-3G.  That  of  IH37  was  nearly 
as  boil,  and  the  rirriimstonce  caused  a great  depression 
of  troilo  mid  prosperity. 

The  average  consumption  of  British  m.inufartures 
and  metals  amounts  to  about  2,000/.  annually : these 
gi-MHlf  come  chiefly  through  .Syra  and  Trieste.  The 
calicoes  and  cottons  imported  come  chiefly  from  Kng- 
land,  the  woollens  from  Oclginm,  rum  from  la-ghorn 
and  Smyrna,  and  butter  from  Uarbary  and  Uussl^ 


I Canea  is  the  chief  commercial  port,  next  to  It  Candla 
and  Kctlmo.  and  generally  no  goods  are  allowed  to  bo 
I ex|H>rti-(l  or  lm|wrtrd  but  at  one  of  these  towns. 

' The  rootb  are  so  bait  as  to  be  nearly  impassable  even 
I for  mules.  Most  of  the  bridges  have  been  destroyed, 
I and  all  communication  is  often  cut  off  by  the  inundations 
during  rains.  Government  Is  endeavouring  to  remedy 
these  derccti,  and  has  already  spent  37,000/.  in  re(ialring 
roads,  Ac. : an  aqueduct  for  suppl}'1ng  water  is  amongst 
the  public  works  it  has  recently  undertaken.  (CVosii^ir 
Re^rl  t Paahtey.  Ap[>end.  > 

Coternmenl,  Taxation,  ^c.  — Crete  It  governed  by  a 
pasha,  and  each  province  by  a president  with  a largo 
salary,  who  is  either  a Kumpean  or  Asiatic  Turk.  In 
each  province  there  Is  a council  consisting  of  the  cadi, 
treasurer,  and  other  funcllunarlet,  and  of  a Turkish 
ami  a Greek  representative  from  each  of  Its  districts, 
chosen  however  not  \jj  the  district  they  represent,  but  by 
the  pasha  liimtelf.  Irom  whom  they  reerire  a salary. 
< These  councils  decide  on  all  JudlciM  questions  within 


CHLTE. 

Ihflr  rospccllve  protincc*.  and  iirofwsMily  occordlns  to 
tlie  roU«  N«poI(*un.  i^iu*«tIons  arc  nil  |mt  to  the  voto, 
but  U cannot  be  expccftnl  that  luch  asM*ml>U«^  •hnuhl 
Ik*  very  indeiK'ndent.  I'hevUI  of  the  pri-kiileut  deter- 
mine* the  council.  The  public  rttvvuuc*  ami  expi-udl« 
tore  are  Citimated  a*  follow* 


lUceipts. 

1 

1 

I’iAWm. 

*^«nthnf.dl  r'feduce 
nn  dKeiisnd  KiMti 
l)|||o<>n  0|xirt*  . 
I);iu>  wii  imt'urt* 
txiruU  and  o*b«v  rc< 

>4iar3r  • « 

tit  .iNvi  Kvi<iii.e«cifcMm<-lU  > 
> 1 rruury 

371lOl^ll  lotu.nkoml  printing- 
I e • • 

Armj.Ac. 

lAt.UUUj 

T7/>:n’ 

i.HKSMo 

y.sis.iy.*' 

A recent  Conmlar  Report  enumerate*,  amnn?  the 
•ource*  of  revenue,  a capitation  tax  of  about  iit.  per 
lu-.\d  on  ail  male*  aimve  the  age  of  13.  aiul  as«iimct  the 
average  yearly  revenue  at  about  a7.7CK)/.i  and  the  exi>cndU 
ture  at  IOO.WMV. 

Mehcmet  All,  on  entering  on  poscesaion  of  Crete,  wai 
tied  down  bv  the  allied  power*  to  impt>*«  no  fre»h  taxe*. 
and  for  a short  perual  he  endeavoured  to  aniuie  and 
rwify  the  Cretans  with  the  ho|)c«  of  good  goternmenl. 
iliit  bo  soon  commenced  breaking  hi*  prumisrt.  He 
liegan  by  levying  a duty  on  all  wine,  of  oue  elgitth  it* 
Value ; next  he  increased  the  export  duties  on  dll  and 
many  other  article*,  and  laid  taxes  on  articles  which  had 
never  been  taxed  before.  ‘I'Uv  octroi  was  Introduced  { 
tlie  capitation  tax  was  raised  from  4.  8,  or  12.  to  i&.  30, 
atnl  GO  piastres  ]>er  head;  anti  fmm  these  and  various 
other  sources  B.t'OU/.  a year  additional  w.xs  raised.  'J'hc 
seventh  of  the  corn  due  to  government  Is  now  obliged  to 
l>e  tltrashed  out  and  delivered  by  the  farmer  bt'fore  he 
may  attend  to  the  rest  of  his  crop  ; and  all  private  oU< 
mills  that  may  have  fallen  into  disute  are  not  siifh-rcd  to 
he  repaired,  that  government  may  secure  to  itself  the 
monopoly  ofthe  olive  pressure.  {Co^uiar  Hep.i  PaUtUp, 
i 28.) 

7Ae  armed  force  amounts  to  about  4,<V)0  men,  chiefly 
Arabs  and  Albanians.  I'here.  are  H fortresses,  mount- 
ing altogether  40i  nieces  of  cannon.  'I'he  fortiflea- 
tlcins  of  the  prind)ial  towns  are  kept  in  gmKl  order  ; hut 
those  of  the  others  are  lu  quite  the  contrary  prt*dlca- 
ment. 

ArbWon.  v<(c.  — Before  the  revolution,  the  Christians 
•and  Mohammedans  were  nearly  equal  as  to  numbers ; 
the  balance  I*  now  greatly  in  favour  of  the  former.  The 
Island  is  divided  into  8 bishoprics,  the  metropolitan 
bishop  residing  at  Candia.  There  are  30  large  monas- 
teries and  many  small  one*  in  the  island  ; and.  like  the 
tno*quc«.  they  are  all  endowed,  and  possets  extensive 
lands.  The  patriarch  of  Constantinople  receives  annually 
from  Crete  about  2SO,UUO  piastres  (2.^0(l/.).  The  priest- 
hoi'Hl  art*  generally  very'lgnorant.  There  arc  2 school* 
at  Candia,  and  Iho  tame  number  at  Retimo ; and  an 
American  missionary  school  has  been  recently  esta- 
blished. The  total  number  of  tchoUrt  is  about  4UU. 
(CoatuJar  //eport.  fc.) 

People,  4c.  — The  Cretan*  are  stronger  built  than  the 
Inhab.  of  the  ocher  Greek  islands ; but  it  is  said  that 
generally  they  have  not  Che  same  Intelligence  or  vivacity, 
^ey  are  frugal.  InofTensire,  and  superstitious  in  the 
extreme.  Both  inctenU  and  moderns  have  accused 
them  of  being  excessively  addicted  to  lying  and  thieving  ; 
twit  Pashley  (i.  3C.)  thinks  that  in  the  Interior,  at  least, 
they  hardly  deserve  this  character.  They  are  polite  and 
rermuoniou*.  and  dress  like  other  Grecas,  except  that 
the  men  ail  wear  high  boots,  and  the  women,  when 
abroail,  cover  the  fare.  Their  dwellings  are  mean  and 
mmfortinss : the  fo<Ml  of  the  peasantry  consists  mottle  of 
barley  bread,  cheese,  olive*,  pulse,  and  Ti*gftnbles,  co«)ked 
with  an  abundance  of  oil.  The  language  is  mo'lem 
Greek. 

Aatiquitien  and  Tlittory.  — Crete  Is  hlghFy  interesting 
from  its  classical  associations.  Its  history  leads  us  back 
to  the  earliest  mythological  ages.  It  was  the  birthplace 
of  Jupiter,  “king  of  gods  and  men."  Adventurers 
from  rhomlclA  and  Kgypt  introduced  arts  and  sciences 
Into  Crete,  while  Gresve  and  the  rest  of  Kuro(>o  were 
Involved  in  tlio  d.arkc*t  barb.xrism.  The  laws  of  Minos 
served  as  a model  to  those  of  t;.ycurgus ; so  that  Crete 
became,  ai  it  were,  a channel  by  which  the  civilisation  of 
the  East  was  transferred  to  Europe,  fu  weaUh.andthe 
number  100)  an<l  flourishing  cmulition  of  its  cities,  par- 
ticularly those  of  Cnossus,  Gortyna.  C’jMonia,  Ac.,  are 
repeated  y referred  to  bv  Homer.  Unlu«  kily,  however, 
the  most  violent  animosfties  usually  luhtbtetf  among  the 
prlnrlpal  cities  of  tlie  island,  which  formed  so  many  In- 
arpendent  republic*  ; and  Crete  was  thus  preventetl  from 
playing  any  ronspicTious  p.xrt  In  the  afT.Urs  of  Greece,  nr 
from  making  th.vt  hj^ire  In  history  it  could  h.xrdly  have 
failed  to  m^o  liod  it  been  a single  state.  It  was  con- 
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qncred  by  the  Romans,  after  nn  olxtln.xtc  reslstam-e, 
annot>7  n.r.  Afler  being  pfij?es$e<l  for  a while  liy  iht 
Bysanilnr  emperors,  the  Sarareus  KKtk  it  in  the  idh  cen- 
tury ; but  being  cxpeUrtl  in  {i.'i2.  It  was  .again  restored  to 
ihc  r.xstern  empire.  Thu  tienoese,  and  the  .Martjuis  ot 
Montsfrrat,  afterwardi  successively  possessed  It.  The 
Venetians  bought  it  of  the  latter  In  1204 ; and  in  lOifi, 
after  a 2l  years'  war.  it  was  conquered  by  the  Turks. 
The  revolution  iu  tireerc  was  follow  ed  by  one  In  Crete, 
which  deicrv«-d,  and  would  doubtless  have  obtained,  a 
happier  Issue  liad  not  the  allies  confirmed  the  gift  of  the 
island,  in  l830,  by  the  sultan,  to  Mchernet  All,  for  Ids 
*crvl«s  during  the  war.  Before  the  outbreak  of  the 
Greek  revolution,  Crete  was  the  worst  governed  and 
most  oppresstHj  province  of  the  Turkish  empire.  .Since 
It  lias  bching^  to  Egsid,  notwiihsianding  the  tyrannical 
rule  of  the  viceroy,  some  amelioration  has  been  experi. 
enced  i but  tlio  Cretans  *'  still  sigh  to  be  united  to 
Gretee,  or  to  be  taken  under  the  protection  of  some  Eu- 
ropean power,"  a protection  to  which  their  ancient  Came, 
and  their  sacrifice*  in  the  cause  of  freedom,  give  Uicm  a 
well-founded  claim.  For  further  information  as  to  the 
ancient  laws  and  Institulimu  of  the  Octans.  see  th« 
learned  ami  excellent  treatise  of  St.  Croix,  lie  la  L/fitUt- 
tion  de  Crite,  annexed  to  his  treatise  lie*  Ancient  iiou- 
remementt  Prdtralift.  Toumcfiirt  gives  the  best  dc- 
scripttou  of  the  island,  and  the  best  account  of  Its  anti- 
quuif*. 

CllEUSR,  a dep.  of  France,  reg.  centre,  having  N. 
thedi’ps.  Imlre  and  Cher.  E.  Alllcr  and  Fuy-dc-l)r>me, 
S.  Corrfrse.  and  W.  Haute  Vienne.  Area,  hect. 

Fop.  (I83»>)  270.'2^.  Surface  mostly  mountainous,  with 
a general  slope  toward*  the  N.  Some  of  its  mountains  are 
to  envirunt-d  with  vulcanic  products  as  to  leave  little  doubt 
that  they  were  formerly  active  volcanoes.  Flaliis  of  any 
extent  few.  Kivers  numcroiis.  including  the  Creuso 
(whence  the  dep.  h.ii  its  name),  Cher.  Tardes,  Ac.,  but 
none  navigable.  Climato  rather  severe ; tlie  summer 
being  ^miiaratively  short,  and  the  winter  long  and  rigo. 
Tou*.  Soil,  except  In  the  valley*,  sandy  .and  little  produc- 
tl\e.  Arable  land*  occupy  about  24(MX^  hect.,  pasturt** 
i32,0Ti0do..and  heaths,  wastes.  Ac.,  I22.000d».  Agricul- 
ture is  In  general  verybackward.audlsno  where  pursued 
on  a large  scale.  Coru,  the  chief  part  of  u hich  Is  rye.  Is  nuC 
grown  in  suflicicnt  quantity  fur  home  consumption.  Fruits 
of  various  kimls  aro  cultivated,  but  wine  is  furnished 
from  the  neighbouring  dept.  Caltle-brerding  it  rather 
an  important  branch  of  industry.  In  l>*3u  there  werw 
110,3u0  head  of  black  cattle,  and  4'J8,000  sheep.  The 
oxen,  which  are  of  a middle  sixe.  fatten  readily,  and  form 
a portion  of  the  supply  for  the  Paris  market.  The  slieep 
supply  annually  about  3.V).0UU  kllog.  of  wool,  but  it  Is 
mostly  of  Inferior  Quality.  Hog*  are  reared  both  for  homo 
Consumption  and  tor  exportailoii.  The  inatiagement  of 
bees  is  well  undrrstocNl,  and  the  honey  and  wax  are  ex- 
cellent. Property  is  here  very  much  subtlivided;  more 
than  tliree-fourths  of  the  ettates  in  the  dcp.  being  as- 
sessed below  2D  fr.  a year,  and  there  are  but  5 that  pay 
an  annual  tax  of  I.OOO  fr.  Some  e<tal  mines,  and  quarries 
of  granite,  building-stone,  and  plastic  clay,  ore  worked. 
Manufactures  very  few : the  ciiicf  are  those  of  carpet*,  at 
Aubusson  and  Feflelin,  of  the  value  of  fhoin  I.OUO.ODO  fr. 
to  1,200,000  fr.  a year ; a porceUIn  factory  at  Bourg.meur, 
and  some  fabrics  of  paper,  coarse  woollen  and  linen  riotlis, 
gloss,  earthenware,  leather,  Ac.  The  ex|>orts  are  limited 
to  some  thousand  head  of  cattle,  timber,  coarse  woollens, 
carpets,  and  pottery,  with  hair,  which  the  icmalcs  of  this 
de)).  supply  hi  exchange  for  artlcU’s  of  dre**,  Ac.,  to  the 
extent  ut  many  cwLa  year,  sent  to  the  coiSiurt  of  Paris. 
The  Imports  include  most  article*  of  prune  necessity, 
including  all  the  wine  nnd  nearly  all  the  wheat  con- 
sumed, with  Iron,  mU,  colonial  pnxlucc,  horses,  silks, 
drugs,  Ac.  The  depresicil  state  of  agriculture  nnd  ma- 
nufactures, and  the  consequent  want  of  employment,  oc- 
coslun  the  annual  emigration  of  from  22.0U0  to  ^,000 
laliourcrs,  who  resort  to  other  parts  of  the  kingdom  in 
search  of  work  and  wages.  7'hey  leave  home  in  smoll  par- 
ties of  from  4 to  12.  which  sometime* .tugment  on  the  road 
to  300.  Each  of  these  parties  travels  under  the  conduct 
of  a master,  who  undertakes  work,  and  engages  and  pars 
those  who  travel  with  him.  I'he  period  of  emigration 
Is  from  March  to  December.  Crense  is  divided  Into  4 
arrund. : it  semds  4 mcm.  to  the  I'h.  of  Dep.  Number 
of  elector*.  770.  Chief  town*  — Giicret,  the  cap.,  Au- 
busion.  Ilnurgancuf, and  FcUetln.  Public  rerenurflAH), 
3,733, fr.  Gcncrnlly  speaking,  this  de{>.  U remarkably 
free  from  crime.  The  whole  are  poor,  economical,  and 
excessively  lUigtous.  The  women  share  in  the  must  la- 
borious occupations.  Arconllng  to  Hugo,  **  Ce  ne  sont 
nl  les  grid**,  ni  la  braute.  qui  font  le  mcrite  de*  fillet  do 
campagne;  eiles  sont  recnorch^es  drs  jeune*  gent  sur 
leur  ri'imtotioQ  de  bonnet  travailieuses,  forte*  nuvrU)res, 
ct  ft'dgnoutr*  dons  l'int6rieur  de  la  maison."  ',/ficgo, 
art.  Crevse  ; French  (\ffieial  Tablet.) 

CHEWKEKSE.  a town  and  f>ar.  of  England,  near 
the  S.  border  of  ino  co.  of  Somerset ; in  a valr  watered 
by  Uitt  Portet  and  Axe.  Area  of  par.,  A,8I0  acres.  Pop. 
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<lfOn  S.7^9.  The  lowTi,  16  m.  Taunton,  con«l«ti 
rhtrfijr  ft  itrerti,  dircritinff  fVom  a rrntral  markt't* 
plarc,  and  l»  nart^l,  light(.<d  with  a't*.  and  ampljr  BunpIlMl 
with  watrr.  The  church,  a crudform  itructurc  in  the 
iatrr  tiothtc  »lyle.  hu  a fine  elaboratoly-omamented 
tower,  and  the  window*  and  Interior  aUo  pre«eut  rich  inc- 
dnieiu  of  tracery,  *c  ; a free  yranimar-arhool,  founaeil 
in  1449,  has  an  annual  revenue  of  30tV..  and  there  are  4 
exhib.  from  it  to  any  college  In  Oxford.  Them  i«  alio 
a national  »ub«crl|>Unn  ichool,  and  3 teti  of  almshouies, 
foundtHl  In  1707 ; the  one  for  6 old  mm,  the,  other  fer 
Cold  women.  Marki*t.day.  Saturdar.  It  is  an  extensive 
one  for  com.  and  there  it  a cummud(ous  modern  market- 
house.  A fair  it  held  Sept.  4.  fur  horses,  cattle,  chei>se, 
and  linen  goods.  There  arc  inanufactiires  of  sail-cloth, 
dowlas,  and  stiKklng*-,  each  o(  which  employs  a coo* 
sidi-rable  uuinirer  of  liands. 

(‘HK’KLADK.  a pari.  hor.  of  England,  co.  Wilts, 
humli.  lilghworth,  f'ricktade,  and  .Sunle,  in  an  of^n 
level  tract,  at  the  junction  of  the  t-hum  and  Key 
with  the  l»l*,  7ft  m.  W.  N.W.  London.  Pop.  (IKtl) 
it  eon»lsts  riilefly  of  one  long  street  of  meanly 
built  houses,  paviHl,  hut  not  llghti*(i,  and  very  iuado- 
(luately  supplied  with  water.  It  Ct>mprisc«  two  par., 
St.  Mary  and  St.  Sampson,  and  a township.  Including 
In  all  ail  area  of  A.^to  acres.  The  chun  b of  the  former 
|>or.  is  small  and  aiitiuue.  while  that  of  St.  Sampson  is 
a itoriouf  criKlform  building,  with  a lofty  ami  highly 
nniameiited  tower.  It  has  numerous  t^cutchroni,  b«'ar- 
ing  the  cogiiitances  of  the  earl  of  Warwick,  and  other 
erniiient  imiividuals.  and  is  a Aiie  sp<‘(  linen  of  the 
(Gothic.  In  the  churchyard  is  a well-preserved  cross, 
with  canopied  niches,  which  was  removi-d  from  the 
High  Slre»*l.  and  pliiced  here  when  the  old  town-liall 
W.-U  demolished.  Tho  remains  of  a priory,  founded  in 
the  lit  of  Henry  111.,  are  now  used  ai  Icnemenls  for 
paujiers.  There  are  3 national  schools,  suplHvrted  by 
subscription  ; formerly  an  ancient  free  school  existed,  hut 
the  endowment  has  lost ; a charity,  producing  13Sf. 
a year  from  laud,  is  appropriated  tn  the  apprenticing  of 

IKjor  children.  Market,  .Saturday ; it  was  formerly  a 
arge  one  for  corn,  but  U now  inconsiderable ; Urt, 
April  I . for  cattle,  .Srpt.3l.  a pleasure  fair.  The  Thames 
and  Severn  canal  piu>es  through  the  N.  end  of  the  town  ; 
and  a branch,  joining  the  Wilts  and  lk*rks  canal  at 
Swindon,  rrosM'S  within  1 m.  of  it.  The  lubab.  are 
chiefly  engaged  in  agriculture. 

CrirkUde  relumed  2 mem.  to  the  M.  of  C.  from  the 
21it  of  Edward  1.  to  the  1st  of  Henry  VI.,  with  some  In- 
torrup^ioni ; and  from  the  Utter  reign,  cmuinuously  to 
IZd'):  the  right  being  exclusively  vested  in  freeholders 
and  copyholdi-rs  ofthc  b.ir.  lands,  and  l•■.xsehnl(iert  of  the 
tame  lor  not  less  than  3 years.  In  I7H0  (after  a con- 
tested eli^tion)  the  Itor.,  in  coiuequenre  of  its  notorious 
corruption,  was  thrown  oi  en.  and  the  freeholders  of  the 
5 adjoining  dirUums  of  Highworth,  Cricklade,  Staple. 
Kiiigshridge,  aud  Malmedmry,  admittnl  to  a iMrtK'iia- 
tiotj  in  the  elective  franchise.  ItegislrrcMl  cliTtors, 
lM.'t7-3H,  1.G36.  The  hoitiir  of  Crlrkl.-vde  U retutniag 
olUcer.  This  town  has  contldaTahle  claims  to  antiquity  ; 
hut  the  story  of  tbe  VnirersUy  of  Oxford  bcdiig  founded 
by  the  protestors  aud  sludcuts  of  an  ancient  school 
establitlied  here,  ap|>cars  to  be  wholly  destitute  of 
foundation. 

CHIKFF,  a burgh  of  barony  nf  Scotland,  co.  Perth, 
on  a gentle  arcUtity  on  the  N.  bank  of  tbe  Earn  (a  tritni- 
tnry  of  the  Pay).  I7  m.  W.  Perth.  Pon.  iu  K1A.  3,H3ft. 
Ii  lies  near  the  loot  of  the  (iroinpian  HiUi.  at  the  mouth 
uf  one  of  the  important  pusses  to  the  Highlandi,  and  1« 
the  SKond  town  In  the  co.  It  formi’d,  more  than  once, 
the  heotl-quartcis  of  tho  Duke  nf  Montrose,  during  the 
civil  wars  in  (lie  reign  of  Charles  I.i  and  was  burnt  by 
tiie  Highlanders  in  1715.  It  was  I'urmerlj  the  scene 
uf  tlie  greatest  catlle-inarkc-t  In  Scotland,  but  that 
was  transferred  to  Falkirk  in  I77h.  Its  chief  dis. 
ttnethm  now  consists  in  its  tnanufacturing  industry. 
'Fftfrc  aro  in  Crieff  4M)  hao'l-loom  weavers,  chlelly  em. 
ploycil  in  the  c«glun  trade.  The  average  annual  number 
of  wcIm  (of  alHiiit  Hid  yards  earh)  woven  by  them  Is 
ft.^OO.  (,\V»e  S/jt/is/.  .fee.  tff  SniUa^,  i Vnrjf'.}  Some 
ha  uls  are  engaged  in  vseaving  linen  and  wottied  stuffs ; 
iMt  cotton  mrnis  the  staple  employment.  A wuolku 
manufactory  has  n-crntly  been  cn*ctfd  on  the  banks  of 
the  TiunH.a  tnuU  stream  in  the  neighbourhood,  which 
rioploys  tM-lwcen  40  and  Vi  persons,  and  produces 
blankcli,  plaldings,  and  shawls.  No  machinery  Is  em. 
ployed  In  weaving,  dyeing,  or  In  almost  any  of  the  pro- 
cesves.  There  arc  three  un-work*,  with  corn,  flour,  and 
barley  milts,  an  oil  mill,  .xmi  two  distiUurics.  Thvrc  Is, 
alto,  a cvmsidur.ibh-  trade  In  hunbuuring  and  flowering 
wcIm  for  the  (ilasgow*  tniuiufocturers,  carried  on  by  (e. 
maica  About  3U0  acres  of  land  in  the  immediate  vicl- 
mty  of  the  town  arc  let  U>  the  mSiab.  In  small  psuches, 
tcchnieallv  colled  acres  { or  in  still  smaller  iiortluiis, 
collctl  peels.  There  arc  llircc  branch  lianks  In  tne  town, 
•ereral  friendly  smletiet.  a saving*  t>ank,  and  a subverip- 
ll.>u  library  ^ two  places  of  worsldp  coum'-.Uoi  with  tuc 
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estahllsliod  church,  three  chapels  belonging  to  Pmby. 
terian  dlvK-nters,  and  an  Kpisropal  cliatH-l.  The  post- 
ofDce  revenue,  at  an  average  of  the  three  years  ending 
with  ]<*t7.  U about  74<if,  a year. 

CR1.ME.\,  the  Chrrsonrttu  Tamrica  of  the  andenct.  a 

fieuintula  of  Russia  tn  Europe,  government  of  Taurida, 
*ctwt-eii  44-'2H»  and  46^  N.  lot.,  and  3‘£^S3’  and  36'-'  Tt  K. 
long.  It  is  united  on  the  K.  to  the  mainland  by  tbe  isth. 
of  iVrekop,  5 m.  In  width,  and  has  on  its  K.  the  Stearkr, 
or  Putrid  Soafwhich  see),  the  Sea  of  Axuff.  aud  the  Straits 
of  Ycmlcale,  by  which  it  Is  separatcvl  from  the  Isle  of 
Taman,  being  every  where  else  surrounded  by  the  Black 
Sea.  It  is  evtimated  to  contain  about  lA.noo  sq.  m.  Pop, 
unknown.  The  Crimea  is  divided  into  two  distinct  parts, 
one  lying  N.  and  the  other  S.  of  the  river  Salghir.  whicu 
flows  from  W.  to  E.,  and  Is  the  only  stream  of  any  im- 
portance in  the  peninsula.  The  former  consists  almost 
cHllrcly  of  vast  plains,  or  steppe-s,  destitute  of  trees, 
but  covered  with  luxuriant  pasture,  except  where  they 
are  iuters|H'rted  with  heaths,  salt-lakes,  and  marshes. 
The  cliruato  of  this  region  is  far  from  go^  ; being  cold 
and  damp  In  winter,  and  oppressively  hut,  and  very  uii. 
healthy,  in  summer,  |>artlcularly  along  the  Putrid  Sea. 
The  asnect  and  climate  of  tho  other,  or  S.  portion  of 
the  jvenlnsula,  are  entirely  different.  It  jiresents  a suc- 
cession of  lofty  mounLiins.  picturesque  ravines,  chasms, 
and  the  most  beautiful  slopes  and  valleys.  The  niountaius, 
formed  of  strata  of  calcarraus  rocks,  stretch  along  the  S. 
coast  from  Caffa.  on  the  K.,  to  Balaclava  on  (he  M . Tho 
Tchadyadag,  or  Tent  mc»untain,  the  highest  in  the  chain, 
rises  to  the  height  of  about  5,1 10  R.  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  and  several  of  the  other  summits  attain  to  a con- 
siderable elevation.  Tho  climate  of  the  valleys,  and  of 
tho  slopes  between  the  tnouniains  and  the  se.x,  is  tahl  to 
be  tbe  most  delirioiu  that  ran  be  itnaglnnl ; and,  beside* 
the  common  products,  such  as  corn,  flax,  hemp,  and 
tobacco,  vines,  olives,  fig-trees,  mulberry-trees,  iionie- 
granaics,  oranges.  &c.,  flourish  tn  the  greatest  prolusion, 
ralla*.  I)r.  Clarke,  and  others,  have  given  the  must 
glriwing  descriptions  of  this  interv-itinu  region.  According 
to  ('larke,  " If  there  exist  a terrertri'il  paradise,  it  is  to  be 
found  in  the  district  intervening  between  Kutchukoy  and 
.Siidak.  on  the  S.  cnavt  of  the  Crimea.  Protected  by 
encircling  alps  from  every  cold  and  blighting  wind,  and 
only  open  to  those  brecscs  which  are  wafleii  from  the  S.. 
the  iniiabitonU  enjoy  every  advantage  of  climate  and  of 
sItuatiiHi.  Contimial  streams  of  crystal  water  pour  down 
from  the  mounUinv  upon  their  gardens,  where  every  tut*, 
cies  of  fruit  known  In  the  rest  of  Euro|>e,  and  many  that 
are  not.  attain  the  highest  nerferttun.  Neither  unwhole- 
some exhalations,  nor  rhilUiig  wind*,  nor  venomous  in- 
sects, nor  poisonous  re|iCili‘t.  nor  hostile  neighbours,  infest 
their  bU'Sscd  territory,  ’i'he  life  of  its  inhabitants  re- 
tenihh-s  that  uf  the  golden  age.  The  soil,  like  a hot-bed, 
rapidly  [>uts  forth  lUch  variety  of  »}nmtaneous  produce, 
that  Ulemr  liecomes  merely  on  amusing  exercise.  Peace 
and  plenty  crown  their  board  ; while  tbe  rc(*oso  they  so 
much  aihnirc  is  only  inlcrruptiHi  by  harniles*  thunder, 
reverlicrating  on  rot^s  alnire  them,  or  by  the  murmur  of 
the  wares  on  the  Iwach  below."  ((7<*rAc.  U.  n.  25'i.  8to. 
ed.)  Hut  if  this  description  be  as  faithful  os  it  Is  eloquent, 
it  will  not  certainly  apply  to  any  other  iKirtlon  of  the 
Crimea,  not  even  to  the  fnrrmis  v.dU  y of  lioldar.  At 
crrlHln  S4*.v*ons  of  the  year  the  liiietl  part*  of  the  (wnln- 
sula  are  infested  with  swarms  <if  locuits,  which  frequently 
: commit  the  nu»t  dreadful  dcvaAtatii>ns,<noihing  esci^iiig 
them,  from  the  leaves  of  the  lorest  to  the  herbs  of  the 
plain.  T.vrantula*.  centipedes,  iciirt  lon*,  and  other  ve- 
nomous Inveets,  are  also  m*H  with  In  roost  parts ; aud 
even  tn  the  S.  of  tiie  roouuuius  the  air  In  autumn  I*  not 
everywhere  salubrious;  and  maligiiout  fevers  aro  not 
unroipmoii. 

Owing  t'»  thelhinnes*  of  the  popuKitlon,  and  their  want 
of  imhittry.  the  Crimea,  which  In  antiquity  was  the  gra- 
nary of  Atiieii*.  and  wliose  natural  IrnllUy  is  nowl*e 
dlinlnisliv'd,  does  not  produce  a tenth  |tart  of  what  It 
might  do.  The  steope.  or  N.  |Hirtiou,  is  in  general 
mute  suitable  for  graxing  than  for  liliivge,  and  is  depas- 
tured by  Immense  iiumlM-rs  of  shet-p,  horses,  and  black 
cattle.  Some  of  the  rich  Nogai  Tartar*  are  said  to  h.wc 
as  many  os  .ftO.Oigl  sheep,  and  l.tiUO  hortv'S  ; and  the  i>oorrr 
classes  have  l(X>  of  tne  former  ai>d  10  of  the  latter  I 
Thousands  uf  rattl**  t>rien  beh>ng  to  a single  individual : 
camels  also  are  abundant.  Breed  of  horses  Improvc-d 
by  erouing  with  .\r.vbs.  Sheep  mostly  of  the  largc- 
Uilrd  S|H-cli‘S  |H.xullar  to  the  Ktrghlsrs.  The  liuffalo  i* 
doinesttcatcvi,  and  yield*  a rich  milk  ; atMl  the  cuUvire  of 
bex-s  is  a gootl  deal  attended  to.  Though  they  have 
renoimcvvl  their  migratory  habits,  the  Tartars,  who 
couvtitute  the  iHilk  of  tJie  population,  have  little  likluu 
to,  or  skill  in.  hutbamiry.  Exclusive  of  milk  aud 
otlier  aiiiniol  fooiU  they  subsist  chiefly  on  millet, 
producing,  however.  In  tome  years,  as  much  as 
150.(100  chetwerts  of  wheat  for  exportation.  The 
inoiintAlnotis,  nr  S.  portion  of  tho  |>enii>sula,  fumithc* 
lot  go  quantities  nf  indifferent  wine,  with  flax.  IruiU,  tim- 
ber, buucy,  aud  w ax,&c. ; but  thcculuvotiou  of  cum  is  so 
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mUe  Attended  to,  that  eren  in  the  bnt  feare  lu  Inhabit. 
Anti  hATe  to  Import  a large  proportion  of  tholr  iiinpUefl. 
The  molt  important  and  Taluablc  product  of  the  Cnmca 
b the  lalt  derived  ftom  the  laJt-liUiei  in  the  virlnlt}’  of 
Porckop,  Callk,  Koilow,  and  Kcrtich.  It  li  monopo- 
Uted  bj  the  gov.,  and  ^elda  a considerable  revenue. 
The  (luantltT  exported  from  the  lakei  near  Kcrtich 
amount!  to  from  1 ,500,000  to  S.000,000  poodi  a year : the 
lake!  of  Perekop  are  even  moreproductire-  At  Knilow 
there  Is  only  a tingle  lake.  In  IW  the  different  l^ee  of 
the  Crimea  produced  the  iinmenio  quantity  of  15,065,000 
p(x>dl  (342,000  tom)  ; of  which  a,.M4,K)i.5  poodt  were  told 
IB  the  courtc  of  the  year.  About  13.000  men 'are  em- 
ployed in  the  work* ; each  pood  rott  the  treatary  4 
cunerkt,  nr  thcrmbouti.  the  expense  of  production  being 
seldom  greater  than  from  C to  10  copecks.  Government 
tells  this  salt  at  M)  copecks  per  pood,  except  the  portion 
destined  (or  the  consumption  of  the  pcmnsula,  which 
Only  pars  IS  copecks.  Salt  exported  Is  charg«*d  with  a 
duty  of  5 copecks.  on  the  Triale  of  tht 

Black  Sea,  p.  130.,  Rng.  trans.)  Exclusive  of  salt  and 
com,  the  other  principal  articlet  of  export  are  wine, 
honey  (of  an  excellent  quality^,  wax.  Morocco  leather, 
bides,  a considerable  quantity  of  Inferior  wool,  with 
Iamb-skins,  which  are  highly  esteemed,  Ac.  Silks  and 
cottons,  in  the  style  of  the  Asiatics,  form  the  liasU  nf  the 
Import  trade  ; and  there  are  alio  Imported  woollen  stuffk, 
wine,  cdl.  dried  fruits,  tobacco,  jewellery,  drugs,  and 
spices.  The  only  roanufketure  worth  notice  is  that  of 
Morocco  leather.  Principal  towns  — Kertsch,  Cafla, 
Balaclava,  and  Koilow,  or  Rupatoria.  Sevastopol,  the 
finest  harbour  in  the  peninsula,  is  one  of  the  stations  of 
the  Russian  fleet.  Baktchiseral  was  the  ranltal  under 
the  Khans ; Simpheropol  is,  however,  the  modern  capital, 
not  of  the  Crimea  only,  but  of  the  entire  gov.  of  Taurida. 

The  popiUatlon  consists  of  Tartars,  Russians,  Greeks, 
Cermani,  Jews,  Armenians,  and  ^psles.  The  variety  of 
dillei^t  nations  found  In  the  Crimea,  and  the  fact  that 
each  lives  as  In  its  own  country,  practising  its  peculiar 
customs,  and  preserving  its  reli^ous  rites,  Ts  one  of  the 
remarkable  drcurostaiKes  that  render  the  peninsula  so  cu- 
rious to  a stranger.  The  uumber  of  Tartirs  has  declined 
coDsiderabiy.by  emigratinn  and  otherwise,  since  the  occu- 
pation of  the  country  hy  the  Russians  ; but  thev  still  form 
the  nucleus  and  main  body  of  the  population.  I'ney  consist 
1st, of  Kogai  Tartars,  ilvrng  In  rilli^s,  who  pi^ie  them- 
solves  on  ^cir  pure  Mongolian  blow  ; 3d,  of  Tartars  of 
the  steppe,  of  leu  pure  descent : and  3d.  of  those  In- 
habiting  the  H.  coast,  a mixed  breed,  largely  alloyed  with 
Greek  and  Turkish  blood,  and  despised  ny  the  others, 
who  bestow  on  them  the  contemptuous  designation  of 
Tut.  or  reneg.ide.  They  are  all  attached  to  the  Moham- 
mrd.in  faith,  and  Simpheropol  is  the  seat  of  one  of  the 
two  muftis  of  the  Rusilan  empire.  The  Tartars  arc 
iliviilcd  into  the  classes  of  nntdes  (moortat),  of  whom 
there  are  about  V'O,  |»rtr^tii  {mtiHak$),  and  iwssaiits.  A 
iiiiilfai.  is  at  the  hea«l  of  every  parl«b.  and  nothing  is 
iindcriakcn  without  his  consent.  'Hie  peasants  plough 
his  land,  sow  and  reap  his  corn,  and  carry  It  home  ; and 
it  is  seldom  that  the  proprietor  takes  tithe  of  the 
nrt "St.  In  summer  the  feet  and  legs  of  the  peasantry  are 
hare  ; but  In  winter  they  are  clothed  after  the  Russian 
Guidon.  They  arc  simple  in  their  manners  and  dress ; 
rsnd  their  sohdety,  chastity,  cleanlineu.  and  hospi. 
t.slity,  hnv.c  been  highly  eulogised,  and  probably  exag 
^r.ited ; they  live  prinrip.illy  on  the  produce  of  their 
n<Mkianfl  herds;  are  wedded  to  routine  practices;  and 
if  they  be  not,  as  Pallas  seems  to  have  supposed,  de- 
cidedly averse  from  labour,  they,  at  all  events,  are  but 
little  disposed  to  be  Industrious.  The  emigration  that 
took  place  after  the  occupation  of  the  country  by  the 
Russians  was  owing  quite  as  much  to  the  cfTorts  of  the 
latter  to  convert  the  Tartort  Into  huibandmen,  as  to  the 
excesses  they  committed.  i/fewUjf,  p.  176.)  In  their 
diet  they  make  great  use  of  honey,  aw  are  much  addicted 
tn  smoking.  Every  family  has  two  or  more  copies  of  the 
Koran,  which  the  children  are  taught  to  read ; but  in 
despite  of  this,  .and  of  the  schnola  established  in  their 
villaget,  they  are,  for  the  moat  part,  exceedingly  Ig- 
norant. 

The  Greeks  established  themselves  in  the  Ciimea,  and 
founded  several  colnnlcs  upon  its  coasts,  nearly  six  cen- 
turies before  the  Christian  «ra.  Tlie  country  fell  succes- 
sively into  the  possession  of  Mithridates,  and  of  the 
Homans.  Goths,  lluns,  Ac.  In  1337  It  was  taken  posses- 
sion of  by  the  Tartars.  About  the  same  time  its  ports 
were  much  resorted  to  by  the  Venetians  and  Genoese  ; 
the  latter  of  whom  rebuilt  Caflk,  the  ancient  Theodosia, 
and  made  It  the  centre  of  their  power  and  of  the  exten- 
aive  commerce  they  carried  on  in  the  Kuxine.  In  1475 
the  Turkish  sovereign  Mahomet  II.  expelled  the  Genoese, 
and  reduced  the  peninsula  tn  the  stale  of  a dependency 
of  the  Ottoman  empire,  leaving  it  to  be  governed  by  a 
khan  or  native  prince.  This  state  of  ihlnn  continued  for 
about  three  centuriM,  or  till  C:tthcrlne  il.  stipulated  for 
the  independence  of  the  Crimea.  In  17WI.  the  khan  hav- 
ing alKlIcatod,  the  armies  of  Russia  took  forcible  posses- 
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sion  of  the  countrv,  which  was  secured  to  her  by  the 
peace  of  1791.  It  Is  to  be  rcgrettM  that  the  conquest 
was  attended  by  great  excesses  on  the  part  of  the  Russian 
troops ; the  destruction  of  not  a few  towns  and  villages ; 
and  the  emijpation  of  large  numbers  of  the  Tartar  in* 
habitants.  But,  during  the  present  century,  government 
has  exerted  itself  to  improve  the  condition  and  to  en- 
lighten the  minds,  of  the  inhabitants,  and  also  to  Increase 
their  number!,  and  improve  their  habits,  by  planting 
among  them  industrious  colonists  Gom  Germanv  and 
elsewhere.  'I'he  unhealthiness  of  the  climate  is  the 
great  olNtacle  to  the  progress  of  the  latter.  (Pallat, 
Talfiettu  Phy$imte  et  Thftograpkiome  de  la  Tauride, 
Mssim  ; darkest  TVuec/i,  il.  97 — 831.  8vo.  ed.  ; J.tfriVe 
Trarett,  L 224—381 . ; ReuiUu,  yoyage  en  fVfw/c,  passim  ; 
Catlrtnau,  HUtoire  de  la  Souvelie  Btuiie ; Scknilzler, 
La  Ruuie,  Ac.  p.  727.  Ac.) 

CROATIA  (AUSTRIAN),  called  by  the  Inhab.  //or- 
rdth  Ortxag,  a prov.  of  the  Austrian  empire,  regarded  ns 
forming  the  marit.  portion  of  llungan,  between  bu. 
440  7/  4GO  jy  n.,  and  long.  14^  $3'  and  17«  31'  E., 
haviw  N.W.  Camiola  and  Siyrii,  N.  K.  Hungary-Pro- 
per, E.  and  S.P.,  Slavonia,  Turkish  Croatia,  arid  l)almo- 
tia.  and  S.W.  the  Adriatic.  Shape  very  irregular;  length 
N.E.to  S.W.  ISO  m..  breadth  varying  from  30  to  12^  m. 
Area,  9.900  sq.  m.  Pop.  (182S)  1.047,400.  The  .S.  pSrtii>n 
of  Croatia  is  mountainous,  bebig  Intersected  by  the  Julian 
Alps,  and  their  ramifications.  N.  of  the  Save  the  surface 
Is  rather  hilly  than  mountainous,  but  a continuation  of 
the  Carnic  Alps  traverses  the  N.  portion  of  the  country, 
dividing  the  waters  which  flow  Into  the  Urarc  from  those 
which  flow  Into  the  .Save  and  Unna.  The  valleys  are  nume- 
rous, and  there  ore  some  considerable  plains,  'llie  prin- 
cipal rivers  are  the  Drave,  separating  cruAtbt  from  llun- 
gary ; the  Unna.  which  for  the  most  part  forms  its 
boundary  on  the  side  of  Turkey ; and  the  Save  and 
Kulpa  by  wliich  it  is  intersectea.  Clim.ate  varies  very 
muen  in  different  parts.  Along  the  Adriatic,  It  Is  similar 
tn  that  of  the  opposite  coast  of  Italy  : and  the  olive  and 
other  friilts  of  8.  climates  grow  in  perfection,  in  the 
N.  also  it  Is  warmer  than  in  Hungary  ; but  In  tlie  ele- 
vated mountain  region  of  the  S.,  snow  frequently  fails 
in  Aug.  or  Sept.,  and  lies  till  the  following  April  or  3Iay. 
The  mountain  ranges  are  composed  chiefly  of  lime- 
stone ; they  however  aflbrd  not  only  fine  marble,  ala- 
baster. and  gypsnm,  but  porphyry,  gneiss,  clay-slate, 
quarts,  Ac.  Tnc  upper  soil  Is  frequently  gravelly  or 
sandy ; it  is  less  fertile  in  the  8.  than  in  the  N.,  « here 
malie,  barley,  buckwhiuit,  millet,  and  oats  arc  grown 
in  cnnsiderohie  quantities.  Hut  little  wheat  and  r>  e are 
cultivated,  and  the  flax  and  henm  produced  are  sum.'iirit 
only  for  home  consumption.  The  most  abundant  fniU 
is  the  Damascene  plum,  of  which  the  favourite  bevrrogo 
of  the  Croats  and  Illyrians  is  mode.  The  vine  is.  how- 
ever, cultivated  to  some  extent  In  the  N..  ami  a strong 
and  fbll. flavoured  w ine  is  mode,  most  part  ofuhiclii« 
rnnsumed  In  the  prov.  There  are  large  forests,  «rd 
timber  is  an  important  product.  The  postures  are  li- 
mited. and  but  little  fodder  it  grown,  so  that  the.ri-aring 
of  cattle  Is  but  little  attended  tn.  Hogs,  which  feed 
in  the  woods,  are  the  most  plrntirbl  domestic  ani- 
mals. Iron,  copper,  lead,  and  a little  silver  are  fonod 
in  various  parts ; and  small  qiuntiiies  of  gold  arc  ob- 
tained by  washing  the  sands  of  the  Drave.  Coal,  siil* 

Shur.  aim  salt  arc  the  other  chief  mineral  product*. 

lanufiictures  very  few,  and  of  the  nulest  kind.  Croatia 
Is  divided  into  6 cos. ; its  principal  cities,  Agram,  ihu 
cap.,  Waraidin,  CarlsUdt,  Bellovar,  Kreutx,  and  Flume, 
the  principal  ^a-port.  In  all  that  belongs  to  the  right 
of  sending  representatives  to  the  diet,  Croatia  is  an  in- 
tegral portion  of  the  Hunwian  monarchy,  but  it  rcbtlns 
many  political  rights  and  privileges  n>culUr  to  (t>c!f. 
and  its  Auis  or  executive  ma^tracy  is  completely  be- 
yond the  control  of  the  palatine  of  liunnry.  '1  Im 
inbab.  arc  either  Roman  Catholics,  or  of  the  united 
Greek  church ; the  former  are  under  the  biiiiop  of 
Agram.  the  latter  have  their  own  bbhop,  who  resides 
at  Kreuti.  **  The  arm  of  the  reformer,  which  in  llun- 

S swept  away  so  many  convents,  has  here  acc«>ni- 
ed  nothing.  Religious  houses  for  both  sexes  abound. 
Roilgious  toieratlon,  which  elsewhere  tn  Hungary  it 
unlimited,  exists  not  at  all  within  the  limits  of  Croatia. 
Neither  Lutheran  nor  Calvinist  is  permitted  tn  make 
a confession  of  his  belief,  and  the  attempt  to  open  a 
Proteatant  place  of  worship  would  subject  him  who 
made  it  to  condign  punishment.*  Of  course,  such  a state 
of  thlnn  cannot  exist,  except  ccMirdinately  with  uni. 
versal  ignorance  and  supentltion  ; and  these  are  ac- 
cortllngW  the  leading  features  in  the  Croatian  charac- 
ter." < Otcig,  Gervutny,  ^c.,  lil.  342, 343.)  I'he  police  of 
this  prov.  appears  to  be  extremely  bad ; and  many  dis- 
tricts. espectaliT  in  the  S.,  are  inhabited  by  a wild  and 
lawless  bandltu,  fur  an  account  of  which,  leeGlefe's 
Tour,  vol.  lil.  cb.  13.  The  Croats  are  of  a Slavotuan 
* H.  RlMrr  thJtt  since  IStT,  Protevrants  hsve  bseti  oHcpwed 
ihc  Free  csmlaia  of  th«tr  rvUjfli)^  (UewrepAlMl,  A&  Uiukm* 
ifOC.) 

U u 
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•pp«ktQ{t  a dud  ret  which  hu  a freater  affinitj* 
with  the  Hollfh  than  any  other  Unicuase : they  arc  the 
di'ti'CTKUnls  of  the  ChrobalLt,  who  tetllrd  here  fn  040, 
and  e»tabli«hed  tp\cral  e^aenulTe  xHMntft,  or  dticiiiL‘>. 
Towi»rd»  the  end  ol  the  10th  century.  Croatia  wa»  erccteii 
Imn  a k in itdorn.  which  arquiretl  dommhm  over  part*  of 
Dahn^tta  and  Eoaiiia:  aliout  llHii.  it  «rai  ineorporated 
with  Hiint^ary.  {(h-tferr.  Sn/.  KncffcL  1.  610— 6;i5- ; 
C<tnnabick  ; (ilng,  iicrmitnp.  lioMfrma,  Hungary,  SfC.) 

Cao*Tift  (Tt  aaifiU.  Sft 

CilOM^UTY.a  *mAll  co.  of  Scotland,  cnntUtlnft  of 
Tarluut  detached  porMonii.  about  14  In  number,  aimiMt 
wholly  inc  ltklcd  In  Hosa-khire,  with  which  it  1»  connecini 
In  the  return  of  a tncm.  to  the  H.  of  C.  It  ii  e*tlmairil 
to  comphve  about  170.000  acre*,  and  had,  in  1K3I,  %'itA 
luhab.  hmi«u«,  3. Ml  fantllie*,  and  ll,’ih9  inhab.  Valut^l 
rent,  12H'»7/.  Scotch.  Kc^ikiered  elector*  In  IHdU,  lUil. 
(For  further  detaili,  acc  KuM-aaiai.) 

CaunAaTY,  a M*a-port  town  and  pari.  bor.  of  Scot- 
lan^I,  can.  of  the  above  co..  on  a low  alluvial  promontory 
at  the  eiurance  to  the  Cromarty  Frith.  Pop.  2.20n. 
Though  irregtlUrly  built,  it  It  neat  and  clean.  Owing  to 
U>  •ituation,  iti  communication  vrlthdiffcrent  partaofthe 
country  li  iiuerru|ited  by  frithi  and  arm*  of  the  tea.  The 
Crmnarty  Frith,  the  mouth  of  which  !•  formed  by  two 
richly  woodctl  hilU.  nearltr  alilte.  ai>d  about  2 m.  apart, 
extend*  al>out  10  ro.  inlann.  forming  a mint  ipaciou*  bay, 
with  deepwater,  and  iiiincient  to  afford  tafe  anchorage 
for  every  navy  in  the  world.  Cromarty,  though  in  former 
time*  a n>yal  burgh,  wai  ditfranchi»^  by  tne  Scottith 
parliament  in  the  17th  century,  aiul  ii  now  only  a burgh 
of  Inrony.  It  has  an  rxcenent  pier  and  harbour.  ves«els 
of  4UU  tons  coming  dote  un  to  the  qtiay.  The  Inhab-  have 
long  cnKag(*d  extensively  in  the  herring  fishery.  In  some 
Instances,  nut  fewer  titan  ^n.OrxibarrrU  are  staled  as  hav- 
ing been  cured  in  the  town  In  a single  year.  But  such  Is 
the  capricious  nature  of  the  herring,  that  that  fish  lias  of 
late  almost  dtsappr*ared  from  the  Cromarty  coast.  (.Vete 
StnU$t.  Acc.i\f  Scotland,  part  all.)  Hence  the  numeruus 
coopers,  fish-cun-rt,  tailors,  and  others,  to  whom  the 
berring  fishery  gave  regular>emplo)  merit,  have  suBcrrd 
much  from  its  susr^slon.  Cromarty  has  long  carried  on 
a considerable  trade  tn  the  hempen  manufacture,  incliki* 
Ing  sacking  and  sailcloth,  which  affords  work  to  about 
400  itertont.  I Ih.')  It  also  enjoys  an  extensive  trade  in 
pork  fur  the  Knglish  market,  the  value  of  the  quantity 
exported  varriiig  from  14.00*i/.  to  20,0nn/.  annually. 
There  is  a flourishing  brcwvry  in  the  town.  bhi{>- 
buildlng  it  carried  on  to  a trilling  extent.  A steam-bo.at 
plies  between  Cmmarly  and  Leith  once  a week  ; and 
there  is  now  a regular  steam  communication  with  Lon- 
don. There  are  two  places  of  worship,  in  one  of  which 
the  flaelic  language  is  exclusively  imnl : they  Ugh  belong 
tn  the  established  churcli.  there  not  being  more  than  half 
a doren  disaentrrt  in  the  parish.  Cromarty  unites 
with  |)iuirw;tll,  Dornoch.  Kirkwall,  and  Tain  In  sending 
a m.  to  the  H.  of  C-  HegUtered  electors,  in  lx3H-;f9,  W. 
Sir  Thomas  Croiihart.  the  eccentric  but  It'amed  author 
of  the  “ Jewel,''  **  Logopomlccti-islon.”  and  numerous 
other  works,  was  proprietor  of  the  whole  co.  of  Cro. 
martr. 

CnOMKR,  a Bea-(mrt  town  aod  par.  of  England,  co. 
Norfolk,  hund.  N.  r^pioghoni,  on  a high  cliff  en  the 
N.K.  coast,  2l  m.  N.  Norwich}  lal.  b-V  20"  N., 
long.  P 19'  K.  Area  of  par.,  acres  ; pop.  of  do..  In 
1)*3I.  1,232.  Cromer  was  formerly  nothing  better  than  a 
small  fishing  station  ; but  of  late  years  it  hat  Ixwn  much 
res^irted  to  by  sea'bxtheri,  attrarte<i  by  the  fine  beach 
ami  picturesque  scenerr  of  the  vicinity.  The  older  part 
csmslstt  of  mean,  b.-ully  arranged  teoemenU,  but  tho 
more  mn«1em  houses,  near  the  sea.  are  much  superior, 
and  pleasantly  situated.  Tiiere  are  several  goou  inns, 
a librarv,  news-ro<im.  and  an  annual  regatta.  Th*  church. 
In  the  later  Gothic  style,  has  a pinnoj'lcd  tower  IO>  fesd 
In  height.  There  is  also  a dissenting  chapel,  and  a 
national  snbscrii>tion  school.  Some  remains  of  an  ancient 
aiibey,  and  of  tne  old  walls  which  surrounded  the  town, 
an>  tilll  traceablo.  A fort  and  two  half-moon  batteries 
were  vrerted  during  the  late  war  on  an  adjoining  eml- 
nence.  Ab<mt  4 m.  E • of  the  town  is  Foulness  light- 
house. furnlshcsi  with  a rt'volving  light,  and  having  the 
lantern  elevated  274  feet  above  the  level  of  the  su^  In 
conseipionce  of  the  dangerous  character  of  the  coast, 
there  are  three  other  ilght-housM  betwixt  this  tilace  and 
Yarmouth.  Tiie  parish  was  fonoorly  ol  mucfi  greater 
extent,  and  at  the  period  of  Domesday  Book  included 
the  t'lwnof  Shl|Kl(m ; which  sulwi'uuently  with  its  church, 
and  also  a considerable  number  of  houses  in  an  adjoining 
parish,  were  swept  off  by  .nn  inroad  of  the  ocean.  Tliu 
seals  here,  in  fort,  constantly  gaining  on  the  land.  In 
tho  winter  of  I'exx,  some  cliffs  contiguous  to  the  light- 
house. 2A0  ft.  Id  height,  were  precipitated  into  the  sea, 
(heir  frannents  covering  12  acre*  I ( J.ycU't  Gevlogiff  i. 
S'iS.)  The  Inhab.  are  mostly  rngag>-d  in  tlie  fishery  ; 
(lie  eoaating  trade  it  also  carried  on,  though  uivlcr  cmi- 
* derable  dlflleultiea,  from  the  want  of  a proper  landing- 
place.  which  makes  It  ucceis.Yry  to  employ  carts  tu  loail 
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and  unload  the  tcsscIs  lying  on  the  beach  at  tow  water. 
Cromer  Ray  It  exceedingly  dangerous,  and  has  thence  ob- 
tained from  the  tailors  the  expressive  name  of  the  **  Devll'a 
Throat."  Kxporu  chiefly  corn  ; imptirts,  coals,  tiles, 
oil-cake,  Ac.  Manr  attempts  have  been  made  to  con- 
struct  a pier,  but  it  hat  always  been  swept  o(T.  Life- 
boats are  kept  in  consunt  readiness  on  the  beach,  and 
have  been  the  tceaD*  of  rescuing  manr  from  deatruc- 
tlon. 

CROMFORD.  a chapelry  and  town  of  Rngland.  co. 
Derby,  hund.  aisd  par.  of  %Mrk.sworth,  on  the  Derwent, 
near  the  8.  end  of  Matlock  Dale,  13  m.  N.  by  W.  Derby. 
I’op.  1821,  1,242;  I8||,1.2Q|,  It  li  mostly  on  the  N.  slu* 
of  the  stream,  and  is  surroundixl  on  the  N.  S.  aod  W. 
by  lofty  calcareous  rocks : the  houses  are  mostly  small 
neat  buildings,  occupied  br  work-|>e<^le  emplo)ed  in 
the  adjoining  cotton  factories.  Tiiere  Is  a neat  Kpi^ 
copal  chapel,  foundcvl  by  Sir  H.  Arkwright ; a Wesleyan 
chapel;  two  gix>d  school-rooms,  built  In  IS33;  and 
almtiiouses  for  6 (xx>r  widows.  Market,  Saturday. 
This  town  owes  its  rise  to  Sir  R.  Arkwright,  the  ^cat 
founder  of  the  British  cotton-manufaciurr,  who  built 
hero  2 large  coUon-tniils  — (the  first  tn  1771,  the  other  a 
few  years  subsequently).— where  his  great  Improvinoents 
were  brought  buo  succcssfL.1  operation : those,  and 
another  factory,  still  In  the  possession  of  his  family, 
employ  b(twe««n  HOO  and  900  hands.  There  is  alto  a 
paper-mill,  and  a small  hat-factory.  f,ead  and  lime 
mines  are  worked  in  the  Immediate  vicinity.  The  8.  ter- 
minus of  the  Cruraford  and  Peak  Forest  railway  Is  at 
this  town  ; and  from  it  a canal  extends  to  the  Krewasb 
canal  near  LangW  Bridge. 

CHUNSTADt  (Genu.  Kromtlad/;  Hung.  Bras$o't,  n 
low-n  of  Transylvania,  near  Us  S.E.  extremity.  I>rlng  the 
largest  and  moist  populous,  as  well  as  the  principal  manu- 
facturing and  commercial  town  in  that  riMmtry  ; cap.  co. 
of  the  same  name  in  the  " Saxun-laiul,**  in  a morrow 
vallev.  120  m.  S.E.  Klautenburg.  Pop.,  arconiing  to 
Bcrghaiu,  22.476 ; but  the  Austrian  Asiryr.  and  Mr. 
Paget  say,  that,  including  the  suburbs,  the  pop.  U 
Sh.CMO.  “ If  the  reader  will  understand  the  situation 
of  Kronstadt.  lei  him  imagine  an  opening  In  the  long 
line  of  mountains  which  separate  Trontylvanla  from 
Waltachia,  in  the  form  of  a tnangle,  between  the  legs  of 
which  stands  an  isolated  hill.  Within  this  triangle  lie* 
the  town  of  Kronstadt,  and  on  the  lop  of  the  isolated  hill 
there  is  a modem  fortress  of  some  strength.  Themoun- 
talus  come  so  close  down  on  the  little  valley,  that  the 
walls  are  in  many  places  built  part  of  the  way  up  llieir 
tides.*’  (Pfigct,  Hnngorp,  Ac.  ii.  434.)  t'ronsUult 
Proper,  or  the  **  Inner  Town.**  is  small,  rectangular,  sur- 
rounded by  walls,  towers,  and  ditches,  and  etib-reii  by  5 
Mtes.  U Is  regularly  and  well  built,  with  paved  streets. 
The  Inhab.  are  mostly  of  Saxon  dcsoeuL  Blumen.xu.  iho 
R.  suburb,  is  chiefiy  inhabited  by  Srcklers.  as  llulgarey, 
the  S.  subiirh,  Is  by  WalUcks ; the  latter  b built  on  a 
height  interspersed  with  gardens,  and  separated  from  the 
inner  town  by  a large  open  esplanade,  urnamentixi  with 
avenues  of  trees  and  a Turkish  kiosk.  Altatadi,  the 
other  suburb,  is  on  the  N.slde.  The  chief  public  edi- 
fices in  Cronstadt  are  the  great  Lutheran  church,  a veiie. 
ruble  Gothic  building  of  tne  14th  century  ; the  Lutheran 
college,  \Vallack  and  Korn.  Cath.  churches,  the  fom'^er 
rebuilt  by  Elisabeth,  empress  of  Russia,  in  I7M , luwo-hall, 
barracks,  2 hospitals,  the  workiuHise,  several  diffm-tit 
schools,  and  the  great  market-bouse.  In  the  latter, 
Saxons.  Greeks,  Armenians,  Jews.  .Moldavians,  Sieklers, 
Hungarians.  Turks,  Wallackt,  and  gipsiet  tnet't  to  make 
up  the  bustling  and  motley  crew.  Its  proxiinity  to  Tur- 
key has  introduced  a good  deal  of  Turkish  habits  and 
manners.  But  Cronsuidt  it  (vluclpally  distinguished  by 
Its  indiutry. 

**  A rapid  stream  nishei  in  various  charnels  through 
tho  streets,  and  mokes  itself  useful  to  a host  of  drers, 
feltmongers.  tanners,  and  millers,  with  which  this  (itilo 
Manchester  ^dround*.  Kronstadt  and  its  neighbtMirho  k1 
are.  In  fact,  the  Mtly  parts  of  Transylvania  in  which  any 
manufactured  produce  Is  prepared  for  exportation,  and 
here  It  it  carrlea  on  to  a considerable  extent.  The  chief 
article*  produced  are  woollen  cl>Khi  of  a coarse  descrip- 
tion, such  as  are  used  for  the  dresses  of  the  peasants 
linen  and  cotton  goods,  stockiogs,  skins,  leather,  wrwwb'U 
bottle*  of  a peculiar  form  and  very  much  esteeme<i.  and 
light  wagons  on  wooden  springs.  The  prtucipal  )>art  of 
iu  exports  are  tn  Wollachla  and  Moldavia.  A consbler- 
able  transit  cvimmercc  biHwevn  Vienna  and  the  prinri- 
palitie*  is  likewise  carried  un  through  Kronstadt,  which 
is  chiefly  In  the  hands  of  a privileged  comjiany  of  Grrs'k 
merchants.*’  (Panel,  11.  436,  436.)  'Die  first  paper-mill 
and  priutiiig-pre**  in  Transylvania  were  establUhrd  at 
Gronstadt.  (Oetterr.  Xal.  Eneye.  t Berghau*  i Paget' t 
Hungary  and  Trantplrania,  4rc.) 

rannsT.«t>r.  or  KauMstAbT.  a strongly  fortified 
marit.  town  of  Russia  In  Europe,  gov.  1'ctersburg.  of 
which  city  It  is  the  port,  beside  being  the  principal 
station  of  (he  Riiitlan  nary.  It  tlamls  on  the  S.K.  ex- 
tremity of  the  samly  island  of  Kotliue  in  the  Gulph  ul 
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lOTg.  49*  SO"  B.  Pop.  variableT  but  Inclualre  of 
■ailon,  forrlcaer*,  Ac.  during  the  aummer,  irenrrallj 
between  40,000  and  SO.OOOi  lu  thepe  ia  triangular,  Ita 
baie  being  towarda  the  S.  Being,  aa  It  wore,  the  outwork 
of  Feteraburg.  it  ia  verjr  atrongW  fortified.  The  narrow 
channel  whirn  bounda  the  Ulara  of  Hotline  S.,  and  la  the 
only  practicable  pasaage  from  the  Gulph  of  Finland  to  the 
cap.,  ia  protected  on  the  aide  of  CrvuatadC  by  a fortrcai 
erected  on  a detached  lalet ; and  on  the  oppoalCe  aide 
br  the  battcriea  of  the  Rieabank,  and  the  caatle  of 
CriMialoC  The  atreeta  of  Cronatadt  are  regular  and 
generally  paved ; but  the  houaea  are  moatly  of  wiMd. 
and  only  one  atory  In  height.  There  are  about  ITiO  atone 
buildlnga,  moat  of  which  belong  to  the  nvemment. 
The  town  ia  divided  Into  S grand  aectlona,  tnoae  uf  the 
commandant  and  the  admiralty,  and  Into  4 aubdivlaiona ; 
It  U traveraed  bv  2 navigiible  canala,  thoae  of  Peter  the 
Great,  and  of  Catherine.  The  former,  commenced  In 
1721  and  finlahed  in  17S2,  la  S|  furlonga  in  length,  by 
about  yda.  wide,  and  borderM  nith  atonework.  It  la 
in  the  form  of  a croea,  one  of  tta  arms  communicating 
with  a dock  paved  with  granite,  in  which  10  ablpa  of  the 
bofl  may  be  repaired  at  ooca.  The  Catherine  canal,  begun 
In  17H8,  U much  more  extenaive,  and  bordered  with 

{[rauite : It  rommunkatea  with  the  mercantile  port,  and 
I UMd  chiefly  for  commercial  purpoeea.  Between  theae 
two  canala  la  the  Italian  palace,  built  and  formerly  lnha> 
blted  by  Prince  Mrachikoff,  now  a school  for  Baltic  pilots 
arith  SOU  pupils.  The  other  prloctpal  public  btilldinn  and 
estabUabmenta  are,  the  nav^  hosMtal  with  ’i,&00  bra,  the 
civil  hospital,  arsenal,  cannon  ana  ball  foundi^,  admiralty, 
barracks,  custom-house,  Protestant  college,  leveral 
schools,  nobilitv'a  club,  3 churches  and  2 chapels  ap- 
propriated to  toe  Greek  faith,  and  Lutheran,  Knriian, 
and  Horn.  Cath.  chapeU.  Peter  the  Great  bad  a residence 
and  a garden  here : the  latter  continues  to  be  a public 
promoiada ; but  of  the  trees  planted  bv  the  creative  hand 
of  Peter,  only  a few  remain : here  Is,  nowever,  a bust  of 
the  great  emperor  on  a column,  which  hears  an  in- 
scripdoB  stating  that  he  founded  Cmnatadt  In  170S.  Un 
the  H.  side  of  the  town  are  the  3 ports:  the  E.  or 
Imperial  port  will  accommodate  3A  ships  of  the  line, 
besides  small  vessels : the  second  or  middle  port,  uied 
chiefly  for  the  equipment  or  repair  of  ships,  hat  been 
already  noticed,  and  has  attached  to  it  some  building 
docks  and  pUeb-houMa.  and  a powder-roagaxhie : the  \V. 
or  mercanale  port  Is  capable  of  accwnmodatlng  ^ vesaels 
of  any  tJie.  All  these  ports  are  very  strongly  fortified,  of  a 
convenient  depth,  and  safe ; but  the  freshness  of  the  water 
injures  ships  which  remain  long  In  them  t and  the  bay  of 
Cronstadt  is  liable  to  be  blocked  up  with  Ice  for  several 
months  of  the  year. 

Two  thirds  of  the  whole  external  commerce  of  Rusala 
ft  carried  on  through  Cronatadt.  Moat  shins  load  and 
unload  here,  snd  go^s  are  convvrrd  to  and  from  Peters- 
burg by  means  of  llghtera,  the  etmnnel  higher  up  being 
generany  available  only  for  vesscla  drawing  not  more  than 
7 ur  8 n.  water.  For  'further  particulars  rcs|i«ctlng  the  | 
trade  of  Cronatadt,  sre  PitTRasauRO.  {ScJmtt%Ur, 
Rtusir.  pp.  294— SUO  ; Com.  Die. 

CUOWLAND,  a town  and  par.  of  P.Dglaad,  co.  Lin. 
coin,  parts  of  Holland,  wspent.  Klloe.  Area  of  par.,  iiK. 
l>erping  Fen.  29.07U  acres  : pop.  of  ditto,  in  I82I.3.S3I} 
1831,  2,71fi.  The  town  is  situated  in  a low  flat  district, 
a m.  N.B.  Peterborough,  on  the  rivers  Welland  and 
None,  and  the  Catwater  drain,  the  communtratlon  be- 
tween Its  Afferent  parts  being  kept  up  by  a bridge  of  sin- 
gular construction,  but  im|>aMablr  for  carriages,  built  in 
the  rein  of  Bdw.  II.  It  is  accessible  only  by  artiflcially  i 
embanked  roads.  Here  ws*  fbrme^  one  of  the  most  | 
celebrated  of  the  English  abbeys-  Ine  present  church 
forms  but  a small  portion  of  tha  'riginally  attarhed  to 
the  abbey,  but  It  is,  notwithstandlag.  a very  fine  specimen 
of  the  later  Gothic  style : Ks  W.  front  Is  elaboratciv  or- 
nareented.  and  ^ statues  of  several  kings  and  abbou. 
The  windows  aiwlnterior  tracery  are  also  very  splendid. 
The  remains  of  the  abbey  are  highly  interesting.  It  was 
built  on  plors,  of  which  manv  remain.  The  ruins  are  pertly 
In  the  Kormon  and  portly  in  the  diflhrent  periods  of  the 
Gothic  style.  It  was  originally  founded  by  Ethelbald,  In 
716:  though  several  tiroes  destroyed.  It  was  as  often 
rebuilt  with  augmented  splendour : its  endowments  were 
most  snmie ; aM  Its  revenue  at  the  dissolution  in  the 
reign  of  Henrv  VIII.  amounted  to  l,217f.  6s.  Iltf.  a 
vev.  From  thU  period  it  fell  into  decav ; and  during  the 
Iasi  civil  war  (after  being  for  some  time  occupied  as  a 
garrison)  was  almost  whoUv  demolished.  A market 
torroerly  held  In  the  town  nas  long  been  removed  to 
Tbomej ; but  there  Is  still  an  annual  fair,  on  Sept.  A., 
for  cattle  and  flax.  The  Inhab.  are  chiefly  employed  In 
ogrlcoltare.  The  par.,  formerly  for  the  most  part  an  un- 
proAtabie  morass,  has,  by  dint  of  draining,  been  con- 
verted into  rich  arable  sind  pasture  land : to  assist  hi 
this  are  several  powerful  windmills,  which  pump  im  tbc 
superfluous  water  into  channels,  which  conduct  It  olT,  An 
cxteoslre  Osbery  (formerly  belongbig  to  the  abbey,  and 
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DOW  to  the  crown)  includes  manv  decoys  for  wildfowl  of 
which  this  parish  furnishes  a large  supply  to  various 
markets.  Geese  are  also  largely  reared.  ( MtdrAy's 
nerorium  Cttriotum,  p.  S3,  Ac.) 

CROYDON,  a town  and  par.  of  England,  ca  Surrey, 
hund.  Wallington,  9 m.  M.  London.  Arte  of  pu.,  9340 
acres.  Pop  of  do.,  |H2l,  9.364 ; 1831,  17.447.  Thetown, 
situated  on  the  borders  of  Banstead  Downa,  near  the 
smirce  of  the  Wnndle,  emuists  chiefly  of  a wide  street, 
about  1 m.  in  length,  with  substantially  built,  good 
houses  i It  is  well  lighted,  but  scantily  supplied  with 
water.  The  church,  the  finest  in  the  co..  m the  later 
pointed  style,  has  a lofty  tower  with  pinnacles,  and  con- 
tains many  fine  old  monuments,  chiefly  of  Archbishops  of 
t'anterbiiry.  ThU  originated  in  the  nrcumstancc  or  the 
archbishops  of  the  metropolitan  sec  having  formerly  re. 
sided  in  a palace  her^tbe  remains  ozmI  grounds  of  which 
were  sold  In  1780.  There  are  2 other  churches,  built  by 
parliamentary  grant,  within  a recent  period : one  near 
Croydon  Common,  with  400  free  sittings,  the  other  at 
Norwood,  with  >32 ; 4 dissenting  chapels  ; a free  school, 
founded  17IU,  for  20  children ; a school  of  industry  for 
girls ; a school  for  educating  160  children  of  (Quakers, 
removed  from  Islington,  I82.A;  a Lancastrian  Mhool  ; 
a national  school  : this  last  occupies  the  schoolroom  of 
the  Triuity  hospital,  founded  by  Archbishop  \Vhitgift  in 
1A06,  for  a waruen,  schoolmaster,  chaplain,  and  not  less 
than  30  or  more  than  40  poor  brothers  and  sisters ; the 
income,  which  originally  amounted  to  about  200/.  a year, 
is  now  nearly  2,0(Xi/.  ; toe  archbishop  of  Canterbury  is 
risHer.  The  building  (with  a chapel  annexed)  forms  3 
sides  of  a quadrangle.  In  the  domestic  style  of  that  pe- 
riod : there  are  aIm  2 sets  of  almshouses,  and  lereral 
minor  charities;  a small  theatre,  seldom  opened  A 
handsome  town-hall,  turmuunted  by  a dome,  was  built 
I in  1807.  In  which  the  summer  assixes  of  the  co.  are 
; held,  alternately  with  Guildford  ; when  not  thus  used.  It 
is  occupied  as  a corn-market : on  the  site  of  the  old  town- 
ball  is  a structure  used  as  a prison  during  the  assiies,  and 
j at  other  times,  as  a poultry  and  butter  market  4 the  co. 

I magistrates  hold  petty  sessions  weekly  for  the  district : 

I and  there  U a court  of  requests  for  debts  under  6/., 
whose  jurisdiction  extends  over  the  hundred.  Market, 
Saturday.  Fairs.  July  6.  for  cattle  ; Oct.  2.  horses,  cat- 
tle. sheep,  nigs ; the  latter  Is  also  a crowded  pleasure  folr, 
and  noted  for  the  large  quantity  of  walnuu  brought  to  IL 
It  has  a good  deal  of  trade  in  coro,  and  a large  brewery. 
The  principal  Une  of  road  from  London  to  Brightoo 
passes  throitfh  Croydon,  and  it  also  communicates  with 
the  metropolis,  by  a railway  recently  opened,  and  by  a 
canal,  flifished  in  18<i9.  The  members  for  tbe  E.  division 
CO.  Surrey,  are  elected  nere.  Croydon  Is  the  centre  of 
a poor  union  of  lU  parishes  ; Its  own  rates  average  6,48431. 
Tne  great  increasu  of  pop.  in  the  par.,  from  1621  to  1831, 
is  ascribed  in  the  pop.  returns,— wltn  what  justice,  wa 
shall  not  undertake  to  say,— to  abases  In  the  management 
of  the  poor  laws  : but  under  the  new  system  these,  If 
they  did  exist,  will  probably  have  been  obviated.  There 
are  barracks  at  the  end  of  the  town,  at  present  occupied 
as  a depbc  of  the  royal  waggon  Crain.  At  Addiscombe, 
1^  m.  distant.  Is  a military  college,  evtablished  in  1809.  for 
cadets  In  the  E.  I.  Company's  service  ; It  has  14  profes- 
sors and  roasters  In  the  various  departments,  and  usually 
from  120  to  160  students  ; 2 public  examinations 
place  annually,  and  the  education  is  believed  to  be  ex- 
ceedingly go^.  Cre^on  Is  the  supitosrd  site  of  tha 
of  Antonine's  Itinerary.  On  Brojid  Green, 
near  it.  are  traces  of  the  Roman  road  from  London  to 
Arund<4,  and  many  Roman  coins  have  been  found ; them 
are  also  many  remains  of  an  older  period ; amongst 
others,  a cluster  of  26  tumuli,  on  a hill,  netween  the  town 
and  Addington  Park  (the  arclihi.>>bop  of  Canterbury's 
seat),  and  a circular  eocaropmeiit  with  a double  moat. 
( DutarfCs  (Vnpdoa ; Bibi^Jteca  Topographtca  Bri^ 
tttHiea,  li.  Ac.) 

CRUZ  (SANTA),  the  most  S.  of  the  Virgin  Islands 
In  the  W.  Indies,  belonging  to  tbe  Danes,  and  sltuoi^ 
ill  the  Caribbean  Sea.  about  lat.  17^  4V  N.,  and  long. 
64^4(K  W. ; 60  m.  B.S.E.  Porto  Rko.  I^gth,  E.  to 
W.,  20  m. ; average  breadth,  5 m.  Area  about  lUOsq.  m. 
Pop.  32.000,  of  whom  27.000  are  slaves.  There  Is  a chain 
of  nills  in  the  N. : bnt  the  Island  Is  generally  level.  Tha 
coasts  are  much  Indented,  and  present  numerous  har. 
hours,  the  best  of  which  are  those  of  ChrlstianstiAlt  and 
FriederichstadC.  The  rivulets  are  dried  up  duriim  a 
part  of  the  year,  and  water  Is  then  scarce  and  bad.  Tb« 
climate  is  unhealthy  at  certain  seasons.  Soli  fertile,  mo- 
ducing  tbe  sugar-cane,  cotton,  coffee,  Indigo,  Ac.  The 
average  value  of  the  produce  of  sugar  amounts  to  about 

1.200.000  rlxdollars,  and  that  of  ru.-n  to  600,00  > rixdoll.  a 
year.  ( B.  Bitter. ) Timber  is  scarce.  Tbe  principal  town, 
ChristlaniUdt.  the  cap.  of  all  the  Danish  possessions  In 
Che  W.  Indies,  is  situated  on  the  declivity  of  a hill  on 
the  N.B.  shore  of  the  island ; it  Is  well  built,  and  hea 

6.000  inhab.  Its  port  is  secure,  and  defended  by  a bat- 
tery. Friederiefastadt,  on  the  W.  coast,  has  1,200  inhab. 
Tills  tflaiid  was  discovered  by  Columbus  in  his  second 
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▼ujraK«.  Tho  Dutch,  KoKHsh.  French,  Spaniard!.  aoH 
Dattr!,  aUrnvatelv  pouc^tiHl  tt  till  1h|4,  when  it  wa» 
finally  rt'ded  to  t>enmark.  (AmtrricaH  Eniyctopcdia  i 
C\infMbirM  I Nt'llfr.) 

C S A 11 A , a large  market  town  of  Hungary,  in  the  Ct  reat 
llutigarlan  plain  beyond  the  Thelaa,  <4  m.  S.S.W.  Du- 
brL-orln.  The  latr«>t  cviuut  give*  It  'J.<ni3  hou^**,  and 
ndlS  inhab.  It!  pop.  it  moally  Protctiant.  It  hat  an 
•xtentive  trade  in  com.  wine,  cattle,  fruit,  hemp,  and 
flax.  (fVt/err.  Sat.  Shcj/c.,  i[C.) 

(JSA  NAD,  a toirn  of  llutigary  bayond  the  Thcitt,  cap. 
CO.  of  tariic  name,  on  the  Mar<>».  7 in.  K.K.  Mako.  Fon. 
abutit  7.<a)0,ofwhom  above  a half  are  of  the  Oreek  chiirrn. 
It  waa  forraerlr  a {>opulout  and  Sovirithlng  place ; but  ii« 
cattle  i«  now  in  rtiint.  it*  bi<hop  ncm*re*i-lont,  and  the 
county  meeting!  have  bn'n  tranaferred  to  Mako. 

t;si)N(iKAl).  a inarktH  town  of  Hungary,  between 
the  Danube  and  Theisi,  on  the  right  lank  of  the  Latter, 
irnfm^llatcly  after  the  lofliix  of  tin*  Korda,  HI  m.  N. 
8cgvdin.  Pop.  103IS-  It  i!  well  built,  and  contain!  the 
ruin!  of  an  amhent  raitle.  It  wai  the  original  cap.  of 
the  CO.  of  Mine  name  ; but  the  county  mmlngt  are  now 
held  at  S*ege«lin.  {itetterr.  Sat.  Encyc.;  H^rfckaut.) 

I'UllA.  an  Ui.  belonging  to  Spain,  being  the  larg)*tt, 
inoit  Bourikhing,  and  importaot  of  the  Antille*,  or  W. 
Indian  itit.  It  wa*  discovered  by  ikiluoninii,  Ort.  2n. 
Hint;  and  wav  tir«t  railed  Juana,*  in  honour  of  Prince 
John,  ion  of  Ferdinand  and  IsabeHa;  aflcrwardt  Ker> 
naniiina,  in  memory  of  tlie  I'atholic  king ; then  tuccei- 
aiveiy  Santiago  and  Ave  Maria,  in  drfenmee  to  the  patron 
•aiiit  of  Spain  and  the  Virgin ; and  by  Spaniih  geogra- 
pher! fcaguo  dr  p^arv,  ai  being  deicrlptive  of  it! 
form.  The  nainc  Cuba  I*  that  in  u*c  among  the  alw 
hgiticf  at  the  time  of  it!  dlicorrry. 

form,  and  Ertrnt.  It!  figure  ii  long  and 

narrow,  approaching  to  that  of  a cr^^cent,  with  iti  ctmvpx 
side  lnr>kmg  towards  the  Arctic  Pule;  its  W.  porliun. 
Iking  tndween  Florida  and  the  peninsula  of  Yucatan  in 
Mexico,  leaves  two  entrancus  into  the  (iiilph  of  Mexico; 
the  distance  from  Cape  Sl  Antonio,  the  most  M*.  point 
of  the  liland.  in  lat.  itP  A4'  N.,  long.  sd«  I V'  W..  to 
the  nearest  point  in  Yucatan,  is  I'ih  m.  across  ; and  that 
fTotn  Point  Icacos,  the  most  N- p«iiiit  in  the  island,  in 
Jat.  23^  !(/  N..  long.  al'J  ll'4V'  \V..  to  Cape  Tancha, 
the  S.  extremity  of  Florida,  being  FKIm.  across.  Point 
Maysl.  the  K.  extremity  of  Cuba,  lat.  90°  16' 40"  S.. 
Jong  74*^  7'  .^3"  W.,  U 4y  ro.  N.K.  by  K.  from  Cape  lian 
Nicolas  Mole.  In  Hayti ; and  Cape  Crus  In  Cuba,  is  about 
Ikl  m.  N.  from  the  nearest  mdnt  of  Jamaica.  The 
^ealMt  len^h  of  the  island,  following  Its  curve.  Is  about 
MKi  m.;  its  breadth,  which  Is  very  irregular,  vaHes  from 
13U  to  V*  ro.  Its  coasts  are  very  much  indented,  and  it  is 
surrounded  by  many  islands.  Islets,  reefi,  Ac  The  esti* 
mates  of  its  area  have,  in  consilience,  diflered  consider* 
ably;  but,  including  its  principal  dcpfiidcnries,  it  w.!! 
calculated  by  Don  Velipe  Bausa  at  3.CI&  sq.  leagues  of 
y>  to  the  deg.,  equal  to  about  43.3H0  iq.  Kng.  m.  ( 
hotdty  Etsai  tur  t IsU  de  Cuba.  i.  4J,)»  Notwlthslaodlng 
the  general  difficulty  of  approaching  Its  shores,  it  has 
several  excellent  harbours,  that  of  the  Havannah  being 
cme  of  the  best  in  Che  world.  The  lami  along  the  sea 
shore,  almost  all  round  the  lil . is  so  low  and  flat  as  to  l>e  I 
acarrely  raised  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  which  greatly 
increases  the  dlfliculty,  especially  in  the  rainy  season,  of 
communicating  with  the  interior.  In  the  lagonns,  m>ar 
the  shore,  es(>erial1y  on  the  N.  side  oft  he  i«I.,  filled  with 
sea  water  during  spring  tides,  sufficient  salt  is  rnllwed 
for  the  use  of  the  inhab.  A cordillera  stri'tches  frtKii  the 
one  end  of  the  isl.  to  the  other,  dividing  it  into  two 
unequal  sections,  that  on  the  N.  side  being  fur  tho  most 
part  the  narrower  of  the  two.  Of  the  geolo|^  little  is 
known  beyond  what  is  to  be  found  in  HnmlxildL  The 
Cordillera  u oo'*  greit  calcareous  mats,  whkh  is  found 
to  rest  on  a schistose  formation.  Its  summit  presents  a 
naked  ri<lgeof  barren  rocks,  occasionally  interrupted  hv 
more  gentle  urdiilations. 

Ctimutr.  — In  the  W.  half  of  the  isl.  the  climate  is  such 
as  Is  to  be  exr<erted  along  the  N.  limit  of  the  torrid  tone, 
preventing  many  Inequalities  of  temp,  from  the  near 
nctghbourbood  of  the  American  cvaitinent.  The  seasons 
arc  spoken  of  as  the  rainy  and  the  dry,  but  tiie  line  of 
dcm,trcation  is  not  rcry  ckxrly  dctitied.  The  warmest 
nvoiUhs  arc  July  and  .\ngu>t.  when  the  mean  temp,  is 
from  to  of  the  centigrade,  or  from  to  r ahr. 
I'lie  coldest  momits  arc  Div.  and  Jan.,  when  Che  mean 
temp,  is  nearly  Fahr.  less  than  under  the  equator. 
During  the  rainy  season  the  heat  would  be  insuppnrtalde 
b it  for  the  regular  alternation  of  the  Und  and  «evi  breexev. 
*l1ie  weather  of  the  dry  t*’asun  is  comparatively  eok>t  and 
ai,'reeabie.  It  ttever  snows,  but  h.dl  and  hoar  frost  are 
not  uncommon  ; arul  at  an  elevailon  of  3U))or  4U0  ft.  ab<>ve 
tiie  level  of  the  sea.  ice  has  been  found  several  lines  in 
thirkneM,  when  the  N.  wind  lias  happened  to  prevail  for 
several  weeks  iti  succession.  Hurricane*  are  not  so 
frequent  as  in  Hayti,  and  the  other  W.  Indian  isls.,  and 
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t seldom  do  much  damage  on  shore.  In  Che  R.  part  of 
the  ill.,  nartiiularly  in  the  miglibourhood  irf  Santiago, 

I e.’irthouakes  are  not  unfreqiient.  The  most  severe  uo 
) record  are  Uioie  which  took  place  in  1673,  lOiJ,  1766, 
and  l>t*i6. 

I Amnuti  Kinfdom.  — The  only  indigenous  quadruped 
' known  in  tlic  island  Iv  the Jutia  nr  Mutia.  shaped  like  a 
rat,  b<it  from  i'J  to  iHiit  in  length,  exclusive  of  the  tail ; 
of  a tclrar  block  colour,  feeding  otv  leaves  and  fruits, 
and  inhabiting  the  holluws  and  clefts  of  trees.  Its 
flevh.  though  insipid,  U sometimes  eaten.  Amphibious 
ot  iparous  animals,  the  rrocodltc,  cayman,  niunaii,  tor* 
(uImv,  and  Jiadra ; the  first  on  the  coast,  and  the 
others  in  the  river*  and  lagoon*.  'I'he  prrro  JiLiro  I* 
the  domestic  dog  restored  to  a state  of  nature.  It  be- 
ctimc*  fierce  and  ramivorou*.  thougli  not  so  much  so  as 
; the  wolf  of  Kurone  : never  attacking  man  until  pressed 
I in  the  chase.  NWiatever  be  their  ori;*inal  c<»lour.  they 
j unlfumly  degenerate  Into  a dirty  black,  with  a very 
I rough  coot.  In  spite  of  the  effbrt.«  made  to  extirpate 
, them,  they  increase  in  numbers,  and  do  great  damage 
I among  the  rattle.  The  d>imeslic  cat,  called  the  gato 
I Jiboro,  when  it  becomes  wild,  commits  similar  de- 
I predations  on  the  pcHiltry  yard.  The  must  valualile 
I of  the  domestic  animals  are  the  cow  and  pig.  Tim 
. sheep,  goat,  and  ass  are  not  in  such  general  use,  al* 

I though  within  these  few  years  the  great  jackass  of  tli« 
)>eninsula  has  b<*cn  introduced  with  some  sutTf>ss.  for  tho 
purpose  of  breeding  mule*.  Tlie  fealherud  race  are  re* 
moikable  fur  the  bvauty  of  their  plun'ogo  ; but  are  far 
too  numerous  for  separate  notice.  The  rivers,  though 
not  large,  are  well  supplied  with  excellent  fisii,  a*  are 
Uie  hays  ami  inlets  with  the  natives  of  the  deep.  Oysters 
and  otner  thclUflAh  are  also  numerous ; hut  of  inferior 
quality,  and  adhere  to  the  branches  of  the  mangrovo 
trees  which  surround  the  coast.  Snakes  of  a large  site 
are  of  rare  occurrence,  thourt  some  have  Ijecn  seen  10 
or  I'J  0.  long,  and  7 or  H in.  m diameter.  Of  insects  the 
bee  Is  turned  to  valuable  account  by  the  exportation  of 
its  wax.  and  the  use  made  of  its  honey.  The  mosquito 
tribe  are  troublesome,  and  the  phosphorescent  family  are 
remarkable  for  the  brUliascy  of  the  colour^  lights  they 
exhibit. 

I'e/’etahie  Kingdom.  — The  forests  arc  of  vast  rx« 
tent.  Mahogany  and  other  bard  woods  are  indige* 
noiis,  and  several  wirts  are  well  suited  for  shi|>-bul1d- 
ing.  The  palm  tribe  are  as  remarkable  for  beauty 
as  utility ; and  of  vines  Uiere  is  great  variety,  loniu 
of  such  strength  as  to  destroy  the  lar^st  of  the  forest 
trees  in  their  parasitical  embrace.  The  tropical  fruits 
arc  plentiful  and  various ; of  these  the  ptne-apple, 
orange,  and  its  varieties,  are  the  most  highly  valued. 
f)f  the  alimeDlary  plants,  the  ptalano  or  plautaio  is  by 
far  the  rooet  important.  Next  in  order  come  tlie 
sweot  and  Miter  ystca,  the  sweet  root  being  eaten 
as  a vegctiible,  and  the  bitter  converted  tutu  bread 
after  Its  poisonous  juice  has  been  extracted.  Tlie  sweet 
potato,  the  yam.  and  other  farinaceous  roots  are  also 
known,  altliuugh  not  in  such  general  use  as  in  the  Ilri* 
tlih  West  Indies.  The  malte  or  Indian  com  is  imUgen* 
oils,  and  in  extensive  us<'.  the  green  leaves  for  fodder, 
under  the  name  of  mallqja  ; and  the  grain  in  various 
forms  for  m.vn  and  beast,  liice  is  cultivated  In  ctinsi* 
derable  quantity  ; and  a variety  of  beans,  especially  the 
garbanxo,  so  well  known  In  the  peninsula.  Garden 
stuflk  are  scarcely  known,  except  In  the  Uavannah  and 
other  large  town*. and  iliere  only  in  the  dry  season.  The 
culture  of  flower*  is  still  less  attended  to. 

Mintrat  Khtgdum.  — TIm  pursuit  of  the  precious 
metals  was  the  great  object  of  the  first  discoverers,  but 
If  gold  was  fouiwl  at  all,  it  was  probably  in  waslilng  the 
1,‘vnds  of  some  of  the  rivers,  as  no  traces  of  the  sup* 

I posed  mining  operations  are  now  to  be  found.  The  goVl 
and  silver  sent  to  .Spain  from  Cuba,  Hayti,  and  Ja- 
maica, soon  alter  the  discovery  and  coirqucst  of  Ihtwe 
Islands,  consisted,  most  likely,  of  th^^curonlations  vtf 
the  aMvrtgines.  lu  the  course  of  thflVTth  century,  the 
cupper  mines  near  .*saritiAgo,  in  tlie  K.  part  of  the  ikland. 
were  wrauxlit  with  some  success,  but  were  abandoned 
, upwards  of  KiO  years  api,  from  the  imperfect  knowledge 
which  tlirn  oxivted,  of  the  art  of  rxlrarting  the  metal 
from  the  ore.  When  the  mines  were  abandoned,  a large 
quantity  of  the  mineral,  amounting  In  several  hundred 
tons,  was  left  on  the  spot  as  worthless,  but  having  been 
subjected  to  analysis  a few  years  ago,  by  one  of  the 
present  KnglUh  proprietors,  it  was  found  to  be  so  rk  h 
in  metal  as  amply  to  rojiay  the  expense  of  sending  it 
to  Swansea  for  smelting,  in  coiiM*quenre  of  this  dis- 
covery*, the  old  workings  were  explored,  and  three  dis- 
tinct Companies  have  b^n  formed  for  Ihe  purpose  of 
renewing  the  mitiiug  opcraliun*  on  a scale  of  conal- 
dcrable  magnitude.  One  of  thc^.  called  the  Knglish 
Company,  has  been  highly  surcessful,  employing  9U0 
miivert  and  labourers,  some  of  them  sJavrs,  some  rtnt- 

?Tonls  from  ihe  Canaries,  and  some  articled  servants 
rom  Cornwall.  Two  powerful  steam  engine*  have  brru 
erected  by  UiU  comiHiiiy  to  assist  In  preparing  the  or« 
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for  •xportAtiuft  ; »ti<l  lw>\«t<  onnml*»n,  hor«M.  mitlet,  i n»rt  JulditlnnAl  u clniKlosUluOy  «x(.-urU!d  from  thr  »m- 
canirla  are  cun^t-uttiycnipluyttl  In  irHiiBjMirllQ;!  It  to  I llcvoAed  porU.  nnd  utherwUe.  In  l'<33  tlte  cu»tom4 
the  place  or ihipmonl  Mt  S^iitur^u.  In  the  iiOKhLiuurliuLHl  ' retun^t  Kave  » total  export  uf  7.G24.5A3  arrolKU,  or 
of  Santa  Clara,  another  cop{H’r>nilne  has  b^n  opened  i 19U,CI3.n'iMb*. : and  in  IK37  the  export,  according  to 
by  an  American  Company,  but  Ha  grvater  dtttance  from  the  oan-.e  returns,  amrmnicd  tn  arrobas,  or 

the  fcea,  and  the  smaller  proportion  of  pure  metal  in  a ! 2tA3,-‘)<>|,X%'Vlb«. ; to  which,  by  adding  I»4th  part  for  the 
given  qiiaiitily  of  ore,  have  hitherto  prevented  It  from  ' quantity  rlandestineiy  exported,  the  total  export  ia  1k37 
meeting  with  an  equal  degreiruf  lucci'ss  At  first,  the  ml- i will  be  found  to  amount  to  the  prodigious  sum  of 
neral  jrSaiita  Clara  wn»  tent  to  be  sraeltiKl  at  New  York  t 2H3.1 26, >!!>'>  lbs.,  or  l2ti,4iHl  tons  i 

but  latterly,  like  that  from  Cobre,  near  Santiago,  It  hiis  'Jlie  culture  of  coffee  has  advanced  with  equal  or  even 
been  shipped  to  the  great  smelting*housc«  in  Wales.  | greater  rapidity.  In  I8<i0  there  were  hut  HU  plantatiuns 
Coal  of  tolerable  qiiAlUy  hat  been  found  in  the  neigh-  [ in  the  island  ; m IH17  there  were  77fl ; and  hi  l''V7  there 

bourhood  of  the  lUvaiinab,  but  though  several  pits  were  no  fewer  than  2.067.  of  at  least  40.0(i0  trees  each  I 

have  been  o|t«med,  the  means  of  Internal  rommunlcatlou  'i'he  low  prices  of  coflbc  that  have  since  generally  pre- 
are  so  imperrect,  that  KnglUh  coal,  carried  out  In  the  vailed  seem  to  have  chreked  this  astonishing  progress, 
sugar  ships  as  ballast,  can  still  be  told  at  a cheaper  rate.  But  In  1H37  the  custom  -house  returus  show  an  export  of 
The  roal  of  Cuba  U highly  bituminout,  and  in  some  no  loss  tlian  2,133.>‘M)7  arrobas,  or  of  &3,339.I7•^  lbs.,  to 
places  di'gcncrairs  into  a lorm  resembling  the  asphal-  which,  as  in  the  case  of  sugar,  considerable  additions 
turn  which  is  found  In  the  pitch  lake  of  Trinidad,  and  must  tie  made  to  get  the  true  exports, 

tu  various  parts  of  Europe.  'I'hc  ships  of  tlio  disco-  Tuluurcu  is  indigenous  io  Cuba,  and  its  excellent 

verers  were  careened  with  this  bitiirocn,  which  Is  oden  quality  is  celebrated  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  It  Is, 
found  near  the  coast  in  a teiul-liquid  state,  like  petro-  | however,  said  to  be  seldom  profitable  to  the  planter; 
leiim  or  naphtha.  Marbles  and  jaspers,  of  various  colours,  ^ but  we  doubt  this,  at  Its  export,  and.  consequently,  ciil- 
and  susceptible  of  a high  polish,  are  found  in  many  parts  j ture,  have  largely  increased.  In  I82t>  the  export  of 
of  Cuba,  and  In  Us  chief  dependancy.  the  Isle  of  Pines.  , cigars  amountdl  to  only  Ki7,1Mlbs.,  whereas  it  had 
The  mineral  waters  of  San  Diego.  Madrtnga,  and  Gu-  increased,  in  1^37,  to  702,438  lbs.  The  culture  of  rot- 
anabacao  have  obtained  some  celebrity,  but  with  the  ' ton  and  Indigo  is  very  much  on  the  decline.  Indian 
cxcejMion  of  the  lost,  which  is  within  a few  miles  of : corn,  rice,  beans,  plan^ns,  and  even  wheat,  are  raised 
the  ^vannah,  they  are  diitlcult  of  access,  and  therefore  for  the  consumption  of  the  inhabitants  ; but  not  in  suf- 
not  much  roeortedto.  'I'he  temperature  of  the  springs  ficlent  quantities  for  the  demand,  so  that  flour  is  an 
of  Son  Diego  U about  Fahr. ; the  water  is  clear  and  important  article  of  importation.  Cattle  have  become 
transparent,  causing  nausea  on  the  stomach,  and  ex-  extremely  numerous,  bring  estimated  at  almut  l,2(s>,{4)0 
haling  the  fmtid  smell  of  rotten  eggs.  The  analysis  of  a head;  and  hides  form  an  imimrtant  article  of  export, 
pound  of  water  gives  10  A grains  of  tire  siilp'hatc  of  llurtlciilture  Is  very  little  attended  to. 
chalk,!  grain  of  the  hydrochlorate  of  ma^esio,  1 of-  .VfaHu/ar/«rcs.  ~Of  these  the  most  Important  are  llio 
the  carbonate  of  magnesia,  and ‘46  of  suI|Miiiratcd  hy-  making  of  sugar,  molasses,  and  rum,  tno  preparation 
drogen  gas.  The  baths  are  used  In  cutaneous  affections,  of  coQV-e,  the  toiiking  of  dgnrs,  the  bleaching  of  wax,  and 
congestTons  of  the  lymphatic  glands,  scrufula,  obstinate  the  manipul.-uion  of  the  minor  staples  of  the  Island, 
svphilis,  suppressions  of  the  menstrua,  chronic  diur>  I Jmtemat  Comniunk/Uion.—-'T\\e  moans  of  cummuni- 
rhmas,  strictures  of  the  abtloininal  viscera,  muscular  , cation  between  tlie  htteriur  and  tlie  coast  are  very  lin- 
eonCractlons,  and  in  various  other  disorders.  | [M  rfot't.  'i  he  common  roads  are  badly  constructed,  and 

Populaiitm,  — There  liave  boon  four  regular  censuses  ' during  the  rainy  siMsnn  are  In  gimeral  impaat-Uile  for 
of  the  population  : the  first  in  l77-\  when  it  amounted  to  wiM  cl'Carriagcs.  *1  he  evil  is  diminished  by  the  long 

170.370;  thesecond  in  1701,  when  it  was  272,140;  the  and  narrow  form  of  tlie  Island,  which  enables  the  pi  mt- 

chird  In  1817.  when  it  was  361,yf«8,  and  with  traokicut  i ers  to  bring  their  produce  to  a p).vce  of  shipment  wiih- 

persons,  630.980 ; and  the  fourth  in  1827,  when  the  per*  I out  any  very  long  land  journey.  Tlie  number  of  coast- 

mauent  p<muiatlon  was  7U4.4H7,  atid;,with  trankUmt  |>er-  i ing  vessels  is  in  cottseqiirnce  considerable,  and  in  1839 
soru,  730,662.  A fldh  census  is  now  (I in  progress,  ' the  island  possesMxl  13  steam-bno|s.  There  are  also 
when  it  is  supposed  that  the  gross  numirers  will  excretl  three  steam  ferry-boats  plying  in  the  harbour  of  tho 
900,000.  According  to  the  census  of  1827,  the  popuiaCiuD  I lUvannah,  a steam  drcdging-marlilne  for  rlciinlng  It, 
Is  divided  as  follows : — and  a steam  tow-boat  fur  carrying  the  punts  loaded  with 

' Uie  mud  of  the  harbour  out  tu  serk  A line  of  railroad, 
the  first  of  any  consideration  which  has  yet  been  laid 
down  In  any  part  of  the  W.  Indies,  was  nja  ned  In  Ik38, 
cunncctiog  the  llavamiah  with  one  of  the  must  imftort. 
ant  sugar  dUtricts.  and  having  Its  inland  icrniiniii  at  tlio 
town  of  Guiuei.  46  m.  distant.  The  other  points  at 
which  it  touclirs  are  Aluie;idarcs,  lUju'-al.  San  Frii|H>, 
and  .Meicno.  'i'lio  capital  employed  m its  tonstruciiou 
was  obtained  by  meaui  of  a loon  negotiated  in  London 
Its  nointual  amount  was  460,460/.,  but  having  fas  rn  Uken 
at  76  per  cent,  its  actual  produce  was  337,837/.  10*., bear* 
log  6 per  ceut.  interest,  with  a 2 per  cent,  sinking  fund, 
which  ought  to  extinguish  the  cauiul  in  186(».  The  gross 

Sroduce  for  the  first  month  alter  it  was  opened  was  30.0(4)1 
ols.,  of  whicli  24.CUO  arose  from  the  conveyance  of  |wu- 
sengers,  lO.OiJO  from  the  ffeighl  of  prcnluce,  and  2,000  fur 
thu  transit  of  goods  going  mUod  from  the  llarannah. 
Several  branches  have  l^n  proposed  for  comir<  ting 
this  railroad  with  the  S.  eusut  at  BatatMno  or  Gusniniar, 
and  In  1838  a company  was  formed  for  conttructir-g  a 
railway  between  Cardenas  and  Soiedad  deBemba,  which. 
If  carried  into  eflect,  would  probably  afterwards  bo 
extended  so  as  to  communicate  with  the  Uavanuals  and 
Guinea  railroad  at  BqJucaL 

Currency.—  Taper  money  is  unknown.  The  coins  in 
use  aro  Spanish  doubloons  or  ounces,  which  arc  a legal 
tender  for  17  hard  doUars,  and  at  the  exchaitgeof  8^ 
per  cent,  are  worth  3i.  lOr,  Ifid. ; also  the  sulhlirislmts 
of  these  doubloons,  the  half  bring  R 4 «loU. ; the  qu.irtcr, 
4 2 dots. ; the  eighth.  2 I dots. : and  the  sixteenth,  14  did. 
Mexican  and  Columbian  doubloons,  or  ounces,  arc  also 
In  circulation,  and  are  legal  tender  for  16  hard  dollars, 
equal  to  Si  6*.  W. ; they  are  sometime*  in  demand  for 
exportation,  at  a premium.  Their  aliquot  ;arts  aro 
worth  right,  four,  two,  and  one  dollar  respectively.  Of 
silver  coins,  the  Spanish  pillar  dollar  is  w«>Ttli  4s.  &r., 
and  Is  only  legal  tender  at  Its  nuinlnai  worth  ; but  It  is 
generally  fn  demand  for  export,  at  a premium  of  from 
2 106  per  cent.  Mexican,  llnited  diairt,  and  South 
American  dollars,  are  al«o  leg.xl  tender  at  their  mime, 
rical  value,  and  arc  occasionally  in  demand,  at  n trifling 
premium.  For  small  {layments,  the  coins  in  circulation 
aro  tho  four,  two,  otm?  and  half  real  piece*,  which  are 
equal  to  the  half,  quarter,  cightb,  and  sixteenth  of  a 
dollar  respectively. 

Trad*.  — *l'hc  ports  of  tho  island  licensed  for  foraifii 
U u ,‘l 


Moles.  P«mU«s.  I Total. 


ttlvitM 

Fr««  peopl*  of  colauT 

Frvo  Nvgroes 

Nigro  and  colooivd  sUna 


Eiucatton  Is  at  a very  low  ebb:  in  the  whole  islind  ' 
there  are  onlv  222  schools.  Of  these,  129  are  for  whito  | 
boys,  and  79  mr  white  girls  ; 6 for  coloured  boys,  and  8 
for  coloured  girls.  They  are  allondevi  by  6,(ri,6  white  1 
boys,  2,417  white  girls  ; 460  coloured  b*>ys.  and  180  j 
Coloured  girlt.  The  proportion  of  irco  children,  between 
5 and  16  years  of  age,  at  sch<»ol,  tu  those  not  at  school,  l 
is  suppo^  to  be  about  I to  10 1 There  is  not.  In  the  1 
entire  nrov,  of  Puerto  Principe,  a aioglc  school  fur  j 


to  add  that  they  are  Inadmissible  at  the  white  schools. 
Of  those  wlio  pay  fur  their  own  ediiCAliun,  there  are 
3,266  white  boys,  1,667  white  girls;  371  coloured  boys, 
and  142  colmired  ^rlt.  Of  those  taught  gratuitously 
by  the  masters,  there  are  67*2  white  hors,  863  white 
girls  ; 71  Colour^  boyv  and  28  coloured  girU.  Of  tho«e 
who  have  the  expense  of  their  education  defrayed  by 


patriotic  societies,  there  are  340  white  boys,  and  2u6 
white  girls.  Of  those  educated  by  public  subscription, 
or  by  local  taxation,  there  are  1,7M  while  boys,  297 
white  girls;  18  colovired  boys,  and  10  coloured  girls. 


Ho  tint*,  nrtro  or  ro/oiircd.  i$  admitted  or  admiuibte 
into  any  q^  Mc  tekooU  qf  the  isiand. 

,4gricii//wrr.  — The  raising  of  sugar  and  coffee  con- 
stitutes by  fiir  the  most  important  branch  of  industry 
carried  on  In  Cuba.  The  culture  of  both  these  great 


staples  hat  advanced  with  extraordinary  rapidity,  espe- 
cially since  |H(4),  when  the  ports  of  the  l*Una  were  freely 
opened  to  foreigner*.  Tne  principal  ex|vort  of  both 
article*  take*  pU^  from  the  Havannah ; and  the  export 
of  sugar  from  th.it  city,  which  in  1760  amounted  to 


about  6,OtXi.O(N}  lb«..  had  incrcas*^  in  Ihoo  to  above 

40.000. 000  lb*.,  in  1820  to  above  Ib0,0n0,(i00  Ihs.,  and  may 
at  present  amount  to  from  1 10  to  120  milUnnllM.!  Ac-  | 
cording  to  the  cuvtom-hnuse  returns,  the  exports  of  i 
sugar  from  the  entire  Island  imnunfcd.  In  JH27,  to  ; 

160.000. 000  Ibe. ; but  it  U ascertained  that  at  least  l-4th  ) 


66S  CUBA. 

trade  ere  the  Hereauh.  Sentiefo  de  Cube.  Puerto  Frio-  I end  Menienitlo.  We  subjoin  some  tebuler  iteUrmcnU 
dt>e.  Meunies.  Trinlded.  Berecoe,  Uibere,  CienAitfoe.  I es  to  the  uede  of  Cube  in  I8U,  ItBft,  end  1836 : — 


Abetrect  Accocirr  of  the  Import  end  Export  Trade  of  the  Island  of  Cube,  for  the  Years  1834, 1S36,  end  1836. 
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1X54. 

1X55. 
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|MlU 
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Unpuns 

1X54. 

1X55.  1 |X5«. 

nadara. 

1,5SI,.'HS'.  6 
71,109  1 
(.XI.7I7  0 
0 

1,50^.^511  t 
1 

951. ,04  1 
l,«M,477  3 
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3SV.i.t)V  6 
sr/urtl  0 
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l,liVsA'>5  0 
a.S5*>.OrU  6 
6'5.rui  ? 

514,940  6 

l,^'ll.544  t 
1 

•V..5.V*  7 
iu5.:^r9  7 
5,3m  .9H.V  t 
tA59,'.Vh  7 
5o3,v'a.  u 
*v.‘.,ir7  4 
l,7'H.'>;i  1 
3«S7,T4I  0 
t,9l9.IUV  4 
4»4.6;4  5 
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370,7 1»  7 
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5 
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a 
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5 
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7 
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4 
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7 
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X75AM  0 
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lt,Q»»,6ll  «i 
M5«,6»9  7 

i,tvA,6u  a 

7V.V40  41 
89V  .OIU  vl 
S,I5S  0 

Adlsra. 
11,791,919  S 
M«,0Ga  94 

1.WS5.961  9 
49,5*.a  « 
917  J70  41 
3.V79  0 

tieffort.  1 

19>99,5GC  6 
1,505.499  04| 

1.9X5,179  .5  1 
84,4X1  O 
1,0(.1,94X  0} 
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r»,V045HS  t»  93,»»1.951  9 
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95,991,951  X 

Vbuem  employed  In  the  Trade  of  the  Island. 
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54 
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55 
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54 
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49 
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15 
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8 
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Principal  Articlis  of  Import  end  Export. 


IMPORTS. 

IBXPORTR. 

moor  • XsrreU 

Jetted  >imC  • • srrotas 

Bartvt  and  ham  • — 

?<altaal  meaM  • han«<» 

Codadt  • srtWL.os 

Cfaeew  • » 

HutMr  sad  told  - — 

Rkv  - — 

Candlsa,  isUew  • — 

Dfttn,  aparmacMl  ~ 

1X54. 

1835.  1 1X56. 

Rata  - - pitwa 

^nv’sr  • • arrstaa 

- • — 

Mas  • • — 

Molaases  • • hhda. 

Tobscc*  In  l4af  • STTobss 

Ulttn  la  cigars  - Iks. 

tX34.  1 1X51.  1 IBSa. 

I4IA'J4  04 
SX'J.V4I  U 
46,141  04 
l5,iH6  ul 
5^,577  Oj 
3ia>7X  0 
951,'19‘J  0 
56t).>-47  ni 
90.1X4  04 
6.966  0| 

17Sa»3  0 
0 

41.6X1  O 
R..VH  0 
978.VX4  (1 
.Vl.914  O 
0 

M9.4HI  o 
68.916  Oj 
*.75t  Oi 

1X1,546  0 
639,759  ii\ 
3-VJXI  M 
15.IIX  0, 
305X74  o| 
36.1V4  0 
IxoAtS  04 
74VrV«7  (d 
63.893  0 
950,373  0) 

79,960  n 5X15  ml  SJM8  » 

7457.80X  4 X.71H,.'.tlO  0 8,9X5.966  O 
},HI7,5I.%  O'l, 416.014  0|  (Xlo.44t  01 
141,810  6 51X64  ti  , X4.X5S  UX 

93i»XI7  4 lUlt.XVX  IJ  10<tX19  u2 
lV8..'\5r,  9 lv.'>..>tx  Oi  VXX,.519  o] 
965,564  0 346X75  0 518,44X  iT 

REVSNUB. 


1834, 

Dattai  SB  Impmrti  • • • 

DUla  nsiera  • • - - 

TavrUsrUI  raaw  aad  athw  btiacbw  ao4  camprisad  ia  tba  halsatw 

OiWr^i.  ■ naWSri. 

4X^XIi  1 
692.974  5 

8,847,446  l|  ..^,945,754  7| 

OaRai’s, 

1835. 

Datiaa  on  tfBperla  • ... 

DItw  as^is  ... 

TarUMvUI  mis.  md  a4hw  hraachss  ao«  eonfvlaed  la  tba  bait*  • 

4,791.777  3 t 
634.956  34 

3,371,149  1 8,797,189  ?i 

Dirvsan. 
—— 148,559  0 

1830. 

DatloB  «a  latsorts  . • ... 

DiUs  Miwrtt  . ... 

TarrtHvliU  ■•wu,M4d  oUmv  braarlMaBM  remprlied  In  (l>«  bslsnca  • 

Ojm.tlT  41 
7MX76  oil 

SXX5.479  5 9.967.966  9 

dmAias'tl 

In  1637  the  relue  ot  Uie  iBiports  amounted  to  n,940.3b7 
doUers,  end  that  of  tne  exports  to  80,346,407  1|  dollars. 
The  r^ne  of  the  cotions  Imported  was  3.3U.1I0  dollars ; 
that  of  sroollcns,  576,176;  linens,  3,681  and  silks, 
316,484  dollars.  The  principal  exports  In  1837  were 
9,0G0,Ij534  arrobas  sugar,  val.  7 977.540  dollars  ; 3,ia3.567| 
arrobas  coffee,  value  3,I33.5CT  dollars;  114.975|  bogi- 
hoads  molasses,  value  716.5SM  dollars  ; tobacco,  value 
56f>,946  dollars ; ai^  793.43M  pounds  of  cigars,  relue 
1,8^  ,496  dollars.  Of  the  total  value  of  the  Ituports  In  1837, 
1,373.969  dollars  vere  Imported  from  Great  Britain,  and 
6,M646'i5  dollars  from  the  U.  States,  the  exports  to  these 
Countries  being  In  about  the  same  proportion.  This 
great  preponderarMre  of  the  U.  States  in  the  trade  with 
Cuba  is  ascribabic  prlncipailv,  perhaps,  to  their  greater 
proximity  and  superior  farllities  for  suppl)ring  the  plant* 
trs  with  provioloDs  and  lumber ; but  it  is,  no  doubt,  owing 
also,  in  a very  considerable  degree,  to  the  U.  States  being 
the  principal  market  for  the  su^ar,  coffee,  and  other  staple 
productions  of  Cuba,  whereas  these  are  almost  wholly 
shut  out  of  our  markets  by  the  high  discriminating  du- 
ties imposed  in  favour  of  our  own  colonies.  Hence  it  U 
that  the  greater  port  of  our  trade  with  Cuba,  as  well  as 
that  with  Braiil,  nos  to  be  carried  on  iDdlrectlyi  and  at  a 
aomparative  dtsadvantaga.  j 


Slaves,  a most  Important  artlrlo  of  Import,  are  not 
noticed  in  the  above  tallies.  The  number  annually 
Introduced  Into  the  island  has  been  variously  estimated 
at  from  40.UD0  to  90,000 ; the  smaller  number  beiug  must 
probalily  nearest  the  mark. 

The  extraordinary  Increase  of  the  pop.  and  of  the 
staple  articles  of  export  from  Cuba,  U,  no  doubt,  ascr.b- 
abM  to  a varietv  of  causes.  Uf  these,  the  most  im- 
portant unaucsttonably  has  been  the  breaking  up  of  the 
old  colonUf  monopoly  that  so  long  pressed  down  the 
industry  of  the  Island,  and  the  estatMisument  in  its  sU-ad 
of  a liberal  commercial  system.  A good  deal  of  the  late 
rapid  increase  in  the  cultivation  of  sugar  and  i-offhe  may 
also  be  ascribed  to  the  continued  Importation  of  slaves, 
and  to  the  consequent  abuudant  supply  of  the  species  of 
labour  necessary  in  this  department,  i he  extraordinary 
fertility  of  the  s^,  and  the  proximity  of  all  parts  to  the 
sea.  are  also  Imiiortant  considcratiims.  The  fertility  of 
great  part  of  Cuba  Is  unequalled,  perhaps,  except  by  the 
best  parts  of  Haytl  and  Guiana.  And  taking  these  cir- 
cumstancv4  into  account,  and  adverting  to  tne  fad  that 
(he  portion  of  the  surface  at  present  uti^r  cultivation  is 
nut  suppotid  to  amount  to7  per  cent,  ofita  whole  extent, 
it  will  at  once  be  seen  that  Cuba  might  not  only  furnish 
vastly  Increased  auppllca  of  sugar  atwl  coffse,  but  that 
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iho  might  alto,  wore  hor  capabUitio*  moderately  de>  neceaiary  extcnilon  of  the  power*  of  the  mixed  courta 
roloped,  tupply  more  than  double  her  preeent  pop.  with  already  eatabhihed  In  their  territory.  Sfuce  the  date  of 
all  eorta  of  neceetarlet.  the  treaty  negtKUtod  with  Spain  in  1^35,  giving  to  hn« 

The  utual  commUeioD  charged  br  merchanti  on  the  glUh  crulteri  the  power  of  tclzlng  Spaiilth  vettoU,  and 
eale  of  goods  ii  i per  cent  , with  a afi  cretlrre  of  24  carrying  them  before  the  mixed  courts  for  condemn* 
cent.  If  the  tales  are  on  creilit  and  guaranteed,  and  a ation,  when  found  equipped  fur  the  trade,  although 
further  cnaimittlnn  of  S|  per  cent,  for  the  rettimt,  whe-  without  any  tUrct  on  board,  the  dealers  resorted  to 
ther  In  bills  or  produce.  On  purchases  the  cmnniisslnn  the  flag  of  Portugal  for  protection,  10  that,  from  l^t3A 
Is  24  per  cent.,  and  a further  2|  per  cent,  if  drawn  for  in  to  ]k3D,  It  became  the  practice  for  sUvers  to  obtain  a 
bills  of  exchange.  Fur  procudng  freight  5 per  cent.  Is  fictitious  change  of  registry,  in  order  to  avoid  the  risk 
charged,  and  2|  for  insuring  the  amount.  For  advances  creatid  by  the  equipment  clause  of  the  Spanish  treaty, 
of  rooner  the  rate  is  5 ner  cent , when  no  other  commis-  Portugal  having  refused  to  agree  to  a similar  treaty,  a 
Sion  is  cnargeahte.  BUI  business  is  done  at  various  rates,  law  was  passed  by  the  Britlsn  parliament  in  1839,  sub* 
from  1 to  24  percent,  according  to  Its  magnitude  These  jecting  Portuguese  vessels  to  search,  seiiure,  and  con* 
are  the  rates  of  the  foreign  houses ; those  of  the  Spanish  demnmtion,  if  found  by  our  cruisers  equippi^  for  the 
aiKl  Creole  merchants  arc  generally  iiigiier.  There  Is  slave  trade  In  the  manner  described  in  our  treaties  with 
noobstarlewhatever  to  the  establishment  of  foreigners  as  other  European  powers.  The  dealers  have  since  success* 
merchants  in  tiie  island.  The  Uw  Mys  that  those  who  are  fully  resorietl  to  the  flag  of  the  V.  States,  trusting  to  tho 
naturalised  in  Spain  ^nay  freely  c.-trrv  on  trade  with  the  known  jealousy  of  the  right  of  search  for  a temporary 
same  rights  and  ohligaUons  as  the  natives  of  the  kliigtlum,  protection.  As  long  as  anyone  government  refuses  to 
arid  that  those  who  nave  not  been  naturalised,  or  hare  a accnli'  to  the  generaJ  le.igue  proposed  by  England  for  the 
legal  domicile,  may  still  carry  on  trade  under  the  regu*  universal  abolition  of  the  tra<le.  ft  t<  to  be  feareil  that  the 
Utluns  stipulated  In  the  treaties  iu  force  between  the  enormous  profits  derived  from  It  wiU  Induce  the  dcalt-rt 
res|»ective  governments ; and  In  default  of  such  conveii*  to  persevere,  unless  deprived  of  a market  by  some  such 
ttonal  regulations,  tho  same  privileges  are  to  be  conceded  method  as  tha^roposi-d  hy  Mr.  Turnbull, 
as  those  enjoved  by  Spaniards  carrying  on  trade  in  the  Acrenwr  — The  greater  part  of  that  portion  of  the 
country  of  wnkh  such  foreigners  are  natives.  In  prac*  public  revenue  which  is  ievi^  at  the  cut(om*hnuu*  is  d<-- 
tlce  this  last  condition  is  not  much  attended  to  ; as  fo*  rived  from  duties  on  importation.  If  the  gofnis  imported 
reigners  are  allowed  to  establish  themselves  as  mer*  be  of  foreign  origin  and  have  arrived  from  .Spain  under 
chants  without  onv  inquiry  as  to  the  rights  or  privileges  the  national  flag,  the  duty  Is  fixed  at  IU4  per  cent,  ad 
enjoyed  by  Spaniards  In  the  country  they  coroe  from,  va/orrm,  and.  in  some  special  cases,  IS4  per  rent.  If  of 
As  to  manufacturers  and  mechanics,  the  only  difficulty  foreign  origin  and  Imported  from  a forelm  country,  but 
that  ran  arise  regards  their  religion.  On  entering  the  tn  SpanUh  vessels,  the  od  r<tfur>  m duty  is  U4  percent, 
Ulandeverystrangurisrequired  totindserurilyinthefol.  and  m some  cases  IK4;  but  if  the  goods  be  imported  tfut 
lowing  terms  ; — " lam  responsible  and  become  security  only  from  a forrlra  country  but  under  a forHgn  fi.ig,  the 
in  even  case  for  the  person  and  cvindu<*t  of  II.,  arrived  duty  od  Poforcas  Is  214.  and  in  some  cases  274  per  rent, 
from  C.  in  the  ship  l>. ; binding  myself  to  present  him.  There  It  always  to  be  added  a supplementary  duty  of  3 
if  called  on  by  the  government,  and  to  coi^uct  him  at  per  cent  on  the  value  of  the  goods,  besides  the  duty 
my  expense  to  any  piace  that  may  be  designated.”  This  called  the  baUimta  of  I per  cent  on  the  gro«s  amount  of 
ss'curity  Is  easily  obtained,  and.  In  fact, encouragement  it  the  duties  previously  ascertained.  If  the  goods  be  <»f 
given  to  mechanics  and  white  people  of  all  classes  to  Spanish  origin,  arnl  arrive  direct  from  S{iain  under  the 
settle  in  the  island.  After  landing.  It  it  only  necessary  to  uatioiuil  Aag.  they  are  ll.<ble  only  to  a duly  of  r»4  |>er  cent, 
apply  for  a letter  of  domicile,  ano  to  present  a certificate  ad  ra/orem  < but  if  such  Spanish  goods  should  te*  bnmght 
that  the  applicant  It  of  a respectable  character,  and  pro*  from  Sp.iui  In  foreign  vessels,  the  duty  would  lie  I44.  and 
fesses  the  Kom.  Cath.  religion.  Free  colours^  peufile,  in  some  cases  I84  per  cent  On  ex)K>rts  of  goods  tb<-  jtru. 
however,  by  a royal  order  of  12th  March,  IH37,  are  pro*  duce  of  Uie  islana,  the  duty  Is  Axed  at  24  per  cent,  ad 
hlWted  from  lanoing  under  any  pretence  whatever ; and  raiorrm.  If  their  destination  be  a .Spanish  port,  and  if 
•o  rigorously  Is  this  order  enforced,  that  such  persons,  the  vessi-I  bear  a Bpanlsh  register,  if  the  destination  be 
though  acting  as  seameo,  are,  on  tliclr  arrival,  takim  out  foreign  and  the  vesicl  Spanish,  the  duty  Is  44  per  cent., 
of  the  vessels  In  which  they  have  come,  and  are  kept  in  and  if  vessel  and  destination  Iw  lioth  fon-ign,  n|.  In  each 
cnstodytllihordeparture.wnentheTareroropelledtopro  of  these  coses  there  is  to  be  added  the  biilance  duty  of  1 
cced  again  00  board,  and  leave  the  Island.  A negotiation  per  cent,  determined  by  the  amount  of  the  ex|>ort 
has  betm  opened  by  Great  Briulo  with  the  Spanish  go*  duties.  In  every  ease  of  import,  as  well  as  export,  the 
vemment  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a relaxation  of  value  is  fixed  as  far  as  that  Is  possibk'  by  the  larififi  but 
this  order  in  favour  of  the  black  and  roloured  inhob.  of  In  many  rases  the  applicability  of  the  SfM'cified  duty  to 
the  British  W.  Indies  ; butasyet  the  object  bas  not  been  specific  articles  must  nc'cessarlly  remain  to  be  fixed  by 
obtained.  The  business  of  a broker  is  exercised  under  a tne  custom-house  oifirers.  The  roust  material  deviation 
royal  license,  and  no  foreigner  is  eligible  to  the  office  from  the  od  vaiorrm  duties  Is  iu  the  case  of  fiuur, 
unless  'naturalised  in  the  form  preecribed  by  law.  la  which,  imlependent  of  the  war  contribution,  if  of  the 
every  comroercial  town  a certain  number  pnly  Is  allowed,  produce  of  Spain,  ami  imported  in  Spanish  vessels,  is 
corresponding  aritb  the  pop.  and  trade  of  the  place.  In  liable  to  a duty  of  2 doll,  per  tHirrcl ; but  if  Imported  In 
the  great  cities,  the  business  of  merchant  is  wen  cron*  foreign  vessels,  6 doll,  per  iMirrel.  If  the  flour  be  foreign 
bined  with  that  of  planter  ; and  sometimes,  also,  the  and  the  flag  national,  the  duty  is  84  dull. ; bat  If  flour 
importing  merchant  xe^  a shop  or  store  when  he  sells  and  flag  be  wih  foreign,  the  duty  is  ;-4 
his  goous  by  retail.  The  foreign  merchants  aru  go*  In  these  cases  also,  the  ^/onxa  duty  of  I per  cent.  Is 
nerally  regarded  as  transient  visiters,  who  go  there  tor  to  be  add«xl.  On  tobacco  exported  in  foreign  vessels, 
(he  purpoM  of  accumulating  such  a fortune  as  may  with  a foreign  destination,  the  duty  is  124  per  cent. ; In 
enable  tnem  to  live  with  some  degree  of  comfort  tn  their  Spanish  vessels,  with  a foreign  destloadon,  G4 1 and  in 
own  country.  As  a ^au  they  are  not  considered  wealthy,  Spanish  vessels  to  a Spaoisli  port.  24,  On  the  prerkms 
but  they  are  almoct  all  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  credit,  roetali  there  Is  an  export  duty  only,  If  Spain  be  not  the 
The  mercantile  capital,  as  well  as  the  pr^rletanr  wealth  place  of  destination.  On  gold  it  is  14,  and  on  silver  24 
of  the  Island,  may  be  said  to  be  concentrated  in  tne  hands  percent.  The  export  duty  on  sugar  Is  3 reals  per  box, 
of  the  Creoles.  When  the  emigrants  from  tive  peninsula  If  shipped  In  a Spanish,  and  4 reals  If  in  a foreign 
make  fortunes  in  the  island,  they  seldom  think  of  return*  vessel.  The  articles  admissible,  free  of  duty,  arc  Iron 
log  to  Europe.  sugar*kettlet.  Iron  or  copper  clariflers,  steam  engines 

S/oee  TVadc.—Mr.T^imbulI.  who  visited  Cubaln  I83S*  and  marhlnery  for  sugar*works,  and  the  parts  of  It  that 
99,  from  wboee  work  several  of  the  details  In  this  article  may  be  reouired  for  future  repairs  ; also,  mills  for  clean* 
have  been  derived,  estlmmeii  the  annual  average  number  lag  nee.  tW  RoviUe  plough,  stallions,  ami  mares,  'rhe 
of  slares  imported  at  about  21,000.  He  oAimt  that  the  articles  exportable,  free  of  auty,  are  green  ftutu, 
trade  Is  protected  by  the  Spanish  government  for  the  lime  Juice,  and  syrup,  whatever  their  destination.  There 
purpooe  of  retaining  the  island  more  securely  in  her  is  also  an  exception  in  favour  of  the  precious  metals.  If 
Catnollc  mMeity’s  obedience,  and  contends  that  the  entered  for  exportation  to  the  peninsnia.  The  crown 
landed  proprietors,  whose  estate*  are  folly  peopled  with  revenues  of  the  island  are,  1st,  the  rrmtat  mariiiptas, 
slaves,  nave  an  Interest  dlrertly  opposed  to  it,  because.  Including  duties  on  imports,  exports,  and  tonnage,  and 
if  the  trade  were  abolished,  their  slave  property  would  some  municipal  duties ; 2d.  impme$taa  interiorfi,  in* 
Immediately  be  doubled  or  trebled  in  value,  a seasoned  eluding  a tax  on  home  maaulaeture*,  a consumption 
slave,  who  can  be  sold  for  I.oon  or  1, 900 dollars  at  New  duty  on  butchers*  meat,  the  compgsiUon  levied  from 
Orleans,  being  not  worth  more  than  SOO  or  400  dollars  hucksters  and  hawkers,  the  sale  of  papal  bulls  and 
at  the  Havannah.  Mr.  Turnbull  proposi**,  for  the  sup*  stamp  paper,  the  profits  derired  from  the  lottery,  and 
pretshm  of  the  trade,  to  give  to  the  courts  of  mixed  an  impost  on  coca*flghts ; Sd.  deductions  from  the  ee* 
commiMlon,  established  at  the  Havannah  and  Rio  de  cleslastical  revenues  t 4tb,  personal  deductions  fruro 
Janeiro,  under  the  existing  treaties  with  Spain  and  the  pay  of  wblk  functionaries,  including  the  nrke  of 
Brasil,  the  power  of  carrying  the  laws  of  these  countries  exemption  mwn  military  service;  >kh,  miscelWeous 
into  ellhct  by  adjudging  to  imported  Africans  their  free*  receipts.  Including  the  produce  of  the  sale  of  royal 
dora  after  bnog  landed  In  the  country.  As  the  Spanish  lands,  the  rents  of  varant  livings  and  unclaimed  estataa, 
and  Brasilian  governments  profess  the  strongest  desire  and  the  produce  of  rendihle  offices ; and  6Ui,  casual 
lo  abolish  the  trade,  they  could  not  well  obj^  to  tbe  receipts,  mcludlng  dcposlu,  confiMrailona,  dmutlw,  aud 
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nrrrsirs.  The  territorial  rerenue*,  aD<l  the  produce  of 
the  other  taxes  not  exhibited  in  the  oflldal  retun)*  of 
the  baUnia,  amounted,  at  an  areraffe  of  the  five  years 
ending  with  1^,  to  3,4H6.92S  doiUrt.  In  |M33,  they 
were  3.660.) HA  dollars  ; in  IH34,  3, Mt7, 446  dollars  ; in 
1KI\  3.371, 14‘J  dollars  ; In  1H36,  3.A3I.473  dollars  i and  in 
IH37.  3.0?7.3!i0  dollars.  The  whole  revenues  of  the 
Islami.  at  an  average  of  the  five  years  ending  with  I<!7, 
amounted  to  a.<MH..SHl  dollars  a year.  Of  this  sum,  the 
fn-iritime  duties  formed  GI  per  r?nt.  ; the  internal  taxes, 
77*  percent. ; the  ecclesiastical  deductions,  1^  percent,  j 
the  )>er«unal  deductions,  7^  per  cent. ; the  miscellanoous 
revniues,  iM^r  cent.  ; and  the  casual  revenues,  I0|  per 
cent.  To  show  the  elTcci  of  the  different  duties  to 
wlMcli  two  vessels  would  be  liable,  the  one  a Spaniard, 
the  (Kher  a rorelfnier.—  let  us  suppose  them  to  arrive  with 
equal  burtiens  of  300  tons  each  ; that  the?  bring  mixed 
cargoes  uf  the  same  description  of  goods,  which  they 
discharge  at  the  Havannah  ; and  that  they  receive  their 
mixed  cargoes  in  all  respects  similar  to  each  other.  In 
that  case  the  foreign  vessel  would  have  to  pay : — 

Dm 

Kor  KMinage  4ms,  Mil  rwtls  per  fen,  vteb  ibe  eddlUoa  sf 
1 |MT  cmt.  of  li^anu  . . . 4 

F.ir  tlir  tlreilglna  machine  ml  H real  per  ton 

For  doe*.  *(  in  re«-i  per  lOO  tons  pee  <Ut,  rapfost^ 

Ihal  S lU'i  an  nereaMTi 

p(,r  ihr  ciutnm-huiue  rhenm  on  ihe  *Wt  of  entr*  (if  ih« 
shill  had  t#«n  in  tAlJsai,  ih»  article  wooid  have  been  re- 
iliirel  half)  .... 

Fnr  amiuance  In  dtacharglng.  at  the  rate  of  5^  dotl.  per  da; 

For  an  racract  ef  the  manlfcM 

Fur  the  cwfSMn-home  rleerance  ridi  Of  the  ship  had  sailed 
In  Usllaat.  this  «uuLd  have  lawn  mJuced  >m«  half) 

Far  live  rarkei  of  the  outeard  carKo 

Fiir  the  oekrt  watnp  .... 

For  a translation  of  the  manifest  - • • 

> >ar  the  custom-hnuie  oflcen*  f«e  [If  In  balUu,  thb  charge 
•ould  3 cloilars)  • . • . 

Fisr  the  csptain  of  the  port  . « « 

F>sr  llghilMKiie  dues  «... 

Fur  eosniunent  feea  • » • • 

Fee  mil  uf  health  . » . . 

Fur  tha  viaii  the  health  offleM  ... 


Total 


4 (i 
H 0 

5 0 

osTT 


On  the  other  hand,  supposing  the  vessel  to  hare  been 
Spanish,  she  would  have  nod  to  pay 

IM/«rs> 

Fur  toftnage  dtie*.  at  A rvalt  per  ton,  with  the  adtUdoa  of  1 

per  cmi.  of  ttalania  . * M9  S 

Foe  eharf  dors,  at  the  rate  of  6 PMli  per  100  tom  per  daj, 
suptiralnai  **  before,  lhai  X daps  are  nemiaar;  ISO 

Tltr  charce*  fur  Ihe  dmUmg  machine  and  the  other  items 
are  the  same  on  SpatiUh  as  on  futcign  rasarla,  atnounUi^ 
in  like  tnpfMSed  case  to  • • . ICO  3 

Total  - - - 0 

At  Hie  chargea  an  the  furcigii  vMsH  atnooBled  to  - CLS  I 

li  follnvs,  that  the  dbtlnrtlon  In  bvonr  «f  the  nathmal 
AagaoMuntaCo  ...  . . 177  1 

Croernsmns/.  — As  respects  its  civil  jurisdiction.  Cuba 
is  divided  into  two  provs.,  the  Havannah  being  the  cap. 
of  the  one,  and  Santiago  of  the  other.  The  captain* 
general,  governor,  or  supreme  mllitorv  chief  of  the  island, 
is.  at  the  same  time.  ci»U  governor  oi  the  W.  prov. ; but. 
except  in  military  matters,  the  governor  uf  tne  K.  prov. 
is  |>erfectly  Independent  of  the  captaln-general.  and  is 
reiponsible  only  to  the  court  of  Madrid.  The  Island  Is 
aifo  divided  Into  three  military  divisions— a western, 
cimtral.  .md  eastern ; the  chiefs  of  which  are,  of  course, 
sulKmllnote  to  the  captaln*generol.  The  royal  court 
< Ural  ..dKdfciraVi)  of  Puerto  Principe,  of  which  the  cop- 
tain*general  is  the  cjr  qffteio  presiaent,  has  the  supreme 
Jnria.iictlon  in  all  civil  and  criminal  oflklrs.  In  the  prto. 
rinalities  there  arc  AjrmmlmmieHios,  and  in  the  rural  dls- 
irirts  Jmerrt  Prdantoa,  who  combine  the  exercise  of 
judicial  functions  with  tliose  of  police  commissioners,  &e. 
{Turnlmll,  n.  MA.) 

PotiUrnl  importimee.  — It  Is  not  easy  to  exaggerate  the 
political  Importance  of  Cuba.  Her  slse,  geographical 
position,  ami  the  situation,  great  strength,  and  admirable 
harbour  of  the  Havannah,  render  her,  os  It  were,  the 
tnistrets  of  the  Gulph  of  Mexico.  No  wonder,  ther^ore, 
that  her  possession,  and  the  nature  of  the  government 
to  which  she  Is  subject,  should  be  objects  of  intense 
interest  to  the  U.  States,  and  also  to  Great  Britain  and 
other  commercial  nations.  On  the  whole.  H would  seem 
to  be  most  for  the  common  advantage  of  the  commercial 
world,  that  Cuba  should  cootiuue.  os  at  present,  de< 
pendent  on  Spain,  nr  that  she  should  become  iodepeodent. 
no  long  os  sne  remains  under  Spain,  there  Is  but  little 
risk  of  her  natural  capabilities  being  turned  to  tlie  pre 
judire  either  of  commerce  in  general,  or  of  that  of 
any  particular  state.  But  there  is  good  reason  to  fear 
that  It  would  be  verv  much  the  reverse,  were  Cuba  to 
come  into  the  possession  of  the  U.  States,  or  of  any  of  the 
great  FUiropean  powers.  Instead  of  ministering  exciu* 
•Ively  to  the  wants  of  a great  and  growing  commerce, 
she  might  then  be  converted  into  on  Important  mlllUry 
sution.  and  he  enipluved  as  a basis  fur  warlike  oper. 
ationi,  that  could  not  be  carried  on  without  great  Injury 
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to  the  trade  of  the  western  wortd.  Kow  that  the  ports 
of  ('ub*  are  open  to  the  ships  of  all  nations,  and  tlto-' 
emigrants  f^oin  all  countries  may  freelv  resort  to  bvr, 
she  would  niii  comparatively  llltie  by  becoming  hwe- 
iiendmt,  and  miglit  lose  a good  deal.  Fortunately,  tlura 
is  in  Cub*  a large  white  population  ; but  in  the  event  of 
the  question  of  itide|>en<lence  being  agitated,  it  would, 
most  probably,  be  s{dit  into  foctlras,  some  of  which 
might  endeavour  to  strengthen  themselves  by  resorting 
to  the  assistance  of  the  slaves.  The  maintenance  of  the 
existing  politicai  arrangements  would,  therefore,  seem  to 
be  for  the  advantage,  as  well  of  Cuba  os  of  the  cum> 
merciol  world.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  clear  that  the 
suppression  of  the  slave  trade,  by  checking  the  rapid 
increase  of  blacks,  would  materially  contrinute  to  the 
security  of  the  Island  s and  is  probably,  indeed,  the  best 
means  that  could  be  devised  to  guarantee  Cuba  ogolnM 
the  neatest  of  all  the  eviU  by  which  it  is  possible  she 
should  be  assailed— a successful,  or  even  partially  sue. 
cessful,  slave  insurrection.  ( Ctrqdsv  t$iadulieo  de  (a  Isla 
dr  CtdM.  eorrr$ftomdtrnu  at  Amo  dr  IH27;  HmmbuUU, 
Ettai  Sittiittique ; TVimAssif's  C’wAn.  passim.) 

CUB  AGU.A,  an  tsloiKl  in  the  Carmbean  Sea,  belong* 
Ing  to  Venetuela,  between  the  coast  of  ('umono.  and  lh«* 
isl^d  of  Margarita,  and  formerly  celebrated  for  Its  pearl 
fishery. 

CUCKFIELIX  a market-town  and  par.  of  England, 
ro.  Sussex,  rape  Lewes,  the  town  being  In  a commanding 
situation,  on  the  high  road  from  Lon^o  to  Brighton.  34 
m.  S.  from  the  former,  and  13  m.  N.  from  the  latter. 
Area  of  par,,  10,aoo  acres  : pop.  of  It  is  a neat 

little  town.  The  church,  a spacious  structure,  has  a 
lolly  spire , covered  with  wo^cn  shingles,  that  have  as. 
sumed  the  colour  and  appearance  of  blue  slate,  it  has 
a free  grammar  school,  founded  In  the  reign  of  quecu 
Elisabeth. 

CIX'UTA  (formerlr  RotaHo,  or  5<sis  Jose  dr  Cmmtn'), 
an  ini.  town  of  New  Graiukda,prov.  Pamplona,  near  the 
border  of  Venetuela,  28  m.  N.N.K.  Pamplona;  lot.  7-* 
37*  N.,  long.  77P  14'  W.  Its  situation  is  extremdy  plea* 
sant ; it  Is  well*buUl,  neat,  and  clean  ; streets  paved, 
with  currants  of  water  running  Uirongh  them.  The 
par.  church  is  celebrated  os  the  place  in  which  the  lirtt 
congress  was  held,  and  the  constitution  uf  Columbia 
formed,  in  IHSO.  It  is  of  Moorish  architecture,  and  I'on- 
tains  a respectable  copy  of  one  of  Raphael’s  Madonnas,  hy 
a Mexican  artist,  (itod.  TVav.  xxvli.  166,  367.;  Diet. 
Geo^.) 

CUDDALORE,  a marit.  town  of  Hindostan.  Carna- 
tic, S.  dlv.  Arcot,  and  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  ik>* 
pulous  towns  in  the  8.  of  Indio,  86  m 8.8. K.  Madras , Ut. 
li<)43'94"  N., long.  79^49'  E.  It  is  naturally  strong,  lx  ing 
' enclosed  lietween  two  arms  of  the  Panuaur.  Strt'cis 
brood,  and  it  contains  many  bouses  of  the  better  class. 
N,  the  Ponnaur  is  a suburb  colled  the  New  Town,  with 
a large  Portugueee  church,  and  some  handsome  Euro- 
pean dwelling-houses  and  other  buildings ; aDd*br)  onil 
this  is  a large  and.  beautifully  situated  ^flee.  formerly 
the  residence  of  the  chlef.govenkor  of  the  firitUb  settle, 
roents  on  this  coast.  Borne  English  looms  have  Ix-en 
established  in  this  town,  and  a po^  roanuroctorv.  Cud. 
dalore  was  taken  by  the  British  ro  1760,  but  otMigi-d  tu 
surrender  to  the  French  In  1789.  Jt  was  restored  to  tuo 
British  in  1798.  ( HamiUtm,  L 460. ) 

CUDDAPAH  (Cr^, mercy). an  Ini.  town  oflTirKlos- 
tan,  presid.  Madras,  on  the  banks  of  the  Cudduwh  river, 
A07  ft.  above  the  sea,  190  m.  N.  W.  Madras.  It  bas  a mud 
fort,  containing  the  palace  of  the  former  nabobs,  nuw 
converted  into  a court  of  Jiistico,  and  a prisim  forlMiDi 
debtors  and  (eloaa  Cuddapah  is  not  a place  of  much 
trade ; it  was  the  cap.  of  an  indep.  Patan  state,  which 
survived  the  destruction  of  the  other  Dcccany  kiii^oms : 
a great  deal  of  sugar  and  Jagbery  is  made  in  its  vlciuity. 
(l1amiUan.\.  4«0.) 

CUENCA,  a dtv  of  Spain,  cap.  prov.  same  name, 
on  a high*  nouatain,  between  two  others  higher  still, 
and  separated  from  them  by  the  deep  beds  of  the  Jucar 
and  the  Huecar  rivers,  near  tbclr  confluence ; 86  m. 
R.8.E.  Madrid,  186  m.  S.W.  Saragossa.  Pop.  8.670. 
It  is  surrounded  by  uncommonly  high  walls,  ana  its 
streets  are  extrem«y  steep,  crooked,  and  narrow.  It 
bas  7 gates ; 6 bridges  over  the  Huecar  and  3 over  the 
Jucar,  one  of  the  latter  being  of  very  superior  con- 
struction. Cuenca  is  the  see  of  a bishop,  and  the  resU 
deoce  of  the  prlnopol  authorities  of  the  prov.,  and  con- 
tains a vast  cathedral  built  by  Alpbonso  iX.  in  the  I'ith 
century:  a fine  episco;)al  wacc;  14  parish  churches; 
13  convents,  some  of  them  built  on  precipices  overhang- 
ing the  river,  and  contaiuing  paintings  of  peat  merit; 

3 colleges,  and  an  ecrlesiostiail  semins^ ; 9 nospltols  for 
the  sick,  and  I for  foundlings  ; a public  granary,  onid  several 
public  fountains.  It  has  some  fabrics  of  paper  and  wooL 
'I’he  latter  wore  formerly  much  more  considerable  than 
at  present ; and  the  town  was  also  much  more  populous 
ana  important.  It  is  the  native  country  of  the  Minter 
Salmeron,  and  of  the  famous  Jesuit  Molina  Coen<:a 
was  given  in  dowry  by  tbo  Moorish  king  of  Seville, 
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Abut,  with  ilia  daughter  Zaid«.  to  Alphonzn  V(. 
kliiK  of  Coatile,  wh(Mi  he  lefi  the  rluUters  to  anccecd 
)ii»  brother  in  107^.  The  Moora  again  n tnok  it,  but  it 
WA«  Qnally  wreated  from  them  in  U76.  {Mitlamj ; Diet. 
(jrOfir.  Vtiiv.) 

Ell  ltd.  town  of  Ecuador,  cap.  pror.  aamA 
uamc,  in  a apadoua  plain,  nearly  9, QUO  ft.  abuto  the  level 
uf  Uie  aca,  IhC  m.  S.  Quito;  lot.  3^  W'  S.,  long.  7{fi 
li'  W.  Pop.  20,OC4)  ? of  whom  jdout  3.000  are  Indiana 
Its  ftreeU  are  broad  and  straight;  but  the  houaea  are 
low,  and  built  of  unburnt  brick.  It  runtalna  a cathedral, 
S par.  churchea,  aeveral  monaaterice,  a college,  and  an 
hoapltal ; haa  manufacturtra  of  confectionary,  chi>cM*, 
beta,  Ac. ; and  tome  trade  in  theau,  tugfHher  with  grain, 
cinchona,  bark,  and  other  productions  of  its  vicinity.  lit 
climate  it  temperate  at  to  heat,  but  it  it  tul^ect  to  vio> 
leut  itormt.  A little  to  the  I9.  it  the  Mountain  of  Far<;ul, 
cliosm  by  the  French  attronomert  for  their  meridian  in 
174'i.  In  lu  neighbourhood  there  are  tevcral  remains 
of  the  works  of  the  I'cruvian  incat. 

CUEVAS,  a town  of  Spain,  Granada,  M m.  S.R. 
Almerla.  Pop.,  including  Iti  deurnderreiet,  9,fi00.  It  it 
alinoU  lurrounded  by  the  river  Almonxnr,  and  there  are 
between  the  town  and  the  Mediterranean,  aIxMt  S m. 
liittatit.  a number  of  very  deep  caverns  in  the  mountains, 
supposed  to  have  been  openea  by  the  Moors,  In  search  of 
miueroli  or  water  : from  these  the  town  takes  its  name. 
It  contains  a church,  a convent,  and  a public  granary. 
There  it  a casUe  on  the  coast,  and  a small  island  belong- 
ing to  the  town. 

C'ULIAC.AN  (an.  ItueieofMuacan,  Mex.),  an  Inland 
town  of  Mexico,  state  of  Sonora,  on  the  right  Inuk  of 
the  river  of  the  same  name,  105  m.  K.S.B.  Clnaloa,  and 
170  S.F..  BI  Fuerte.  Pop.  (IA35)  11,000.  It  is  a dcp6t 
fur  goods  passing  to  and  from  the  port  of  Guaymas,  on 
Ute  Gulpb  of  Califomia.  During  tho  Siianish  rule  it  was 
tlm  cap.  of  a prur.  The  country  around  Is  said,  by  Mr. 
Ward,  to  be  well  watered  and  highly  productive. 

CULLKN.  a marlt.  royal,  and  pari.  bor.  of  Scotland, 
CO-  Dantr.  on  an  emiuence  at  the  mouth  of  a little  rivulet, 
llim.W. Banff.  Pop.l,2i'-0.  Though  an  ancient bureh.  the 
present  towo  Is  comparatively  new.  the  old  town  Imving 
t»eeQ  superseded,  and  the  site  on  which  It  stood  enclosed 
within  the  park  of  Cullen  House,  the  splendid  mansiou 
of  the  Earl  of  Seafleld.  The  linen  manufacture,  so  com- 
men  on  all  the  F..  coast  of  Scotland  N.  of  Dundee,  has 
found  its  way  to  Cullen,  but  is  there  carried  on  to  an 
inconsiderable  extent.  The  inliab.  engage  In  tho  herring 
flsiicry,  and  in  that  of  cod.  skate,  ling,  and  haddock, 
which  abound  on  their  shores ; so  that  dried  or  cured 
fish  form  their  chief  export.  The  harbour  li  bad,  and 
Uic  town,  on  (he  whole,  not  flourishing. 

Cullen  unites  with  Banff,  Inverurr,  Klntore,  and 
Pclerbead,  In  returning  a mem.  to  the  H.  of  C.  ‘Regis- 
tered electors,  iu  1H3H-39,  37. 

CULLEUA,  a sea-port  (own  of  Spain,  Valencia.  It 
lies  on  the  iucar,  near  its  mouth,  aiwl  to  the  S.  of  the 
mountain  and  cape  of  (he  same  name,  on  the  Medllerra- 
uean  coast,  25  m.  S.  Valentia.  Pop.  9,400.  It  has  a 
church,  a convent,  an  hospital,  a handscwnely-buiU  ele> 
nK>ntary  school,  a public  granary,  and  barracks  for  troops 
on  their  march,  being  on  the  shortest  and  most  frequented 
rc^frora  the  coast  to  the  capital.  It  carrieson  a consider- 
ablocoastingtrade.asroanyas  40  or  50  vessels  being  some- 
times seen  at  a time,  principally  about  30  tons  burden, 
taking  in  fruit  for  Franre,  rice  for  tho  Ualoarlc  Islands, 
and  the  coasts  of  the  Peninsula,  Ac.  The  neighbourhood 
produces  rice,  wheat,  maize,  muscatel  raisins,  wine,  oil, 
and  garden  stuff.  ( .\tiMano.) 

CCLPBP.,  an  InL  town  of  Hindostan.  pro*.  Bengal, 
in  a Jungly  and  unhealthy  situation,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Uoognly  River,  about  30  m.  S.S.W.  Calcutta ; lat. 
133  6'  N..  long.  HgOiV  E. 

CULROSS,  a royal  and  pari.  Itor.  and  marlt.  town  of 
SootLand,  10  a detached  comer,  co.  Perth,  on  a steep  ac- 
clivity on  the  N.  shore  of  the  Fnth  of  Forth,  about  16  m. 
N.K.  Kdinburgfa.  Pop.  900.  It  was  made  a royal  burgh 
by  James  V 1.  In  1565 ; and  though  It  bad  once  a consi- 
derable trade  in  salt  and  coal,  the  latter  of  which  was 
wrought  at  a very  remote  period,  trade  of  every  kind  has 
DOW  entirely  left  it.  except,  perhaps,  a little  Crrac  In  fish 
caught  In  the  Por^,  and  a little  damask  weaving  fur 
manufarturers  in  I>unfcrroline.  There  are  vestiges  of 
AO  old  harbour ; but  the  smallest  yawls  can  now  approach 
the  town  only  at  high  water.  But  though  of  no  modern 
importance,  Culross  can  boast  of  many  remains  of  an-  I 
tiqulty.  which  throw  an  air  of  Interest  over  a place  other-  I 
wise  mean  and  doca3’ed.  At  the  R.  end  of  the  town  j 
once  stood  a chapel  cMicated  to  St.  Mungo  or  Kenttgem,  ' 
amid  to  have  been  bom  here.  A monastery,  dedicated  I 
to  the  Virgin  and  St.  Serf,  was  founded  here  in  1217  by 
Malcolm  earl  of  Fife  for  Clstcrtlao  monks  : of  which  con- 
aidarable  remains  are  extant,  a part  of  it  serving  as 
the  parish  church.  Culross  Abbey,  occupying  a nugni- 
ficent  terrace  overlooking  the  sea,  and  successively  the 
•oat  of  the  Bruces  and  the  noble  family  of  Duodonaid,  U 
DOW  the  property  of  the  heirs  of  the  late  Sir  Rob^ 
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Preston,  Dart.  The  present  parish  church  is  collegiate, 
having  two  clergymen. 

Culrou  unites  with  Queensferry,  inverketthing,  Dun- 
fermline, and  Stirling,  in  sending  a m.  to  the  H.  of  C« 
Reglstereil  electors.  1H3M-39,  27. 

CUMANA,  a city  of  Veuezuela,  cap.  of  the  dep.  and 
prov.  Cumana.  in  an  arid  and  sandy  plain  on  the  E. 
Ixvnk  of  the  Mansanares,  and  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Gulph  of  Carlaco,  about  1 m.  from  the  tea-shore,  and 
180m.  K.  Caracas ; lat.  10®  2H'  N., long.  C4®  IG'  W.  Pop. 
12,000.  ? It  is  comroanded  by  Fort  St.  Antonio,  built  on 
the  extremity  of  a hill  Immecliatoly  to  the  E. : the  Man- 
tanares  encompasses  the  town  on  Uic  S.  and  W.,  dividing 
It  fhxn  its  principal  suburbs.  It  has  2 partsli  i-hurcfaes,  2 
convents,  and  a theatre.  Having  suffered  greatly  at  dif- 
ferent times  from  earthquakes,  its  b<'jMiags  are  gene- 
rally low ; but  in  the  early  part  of  (be  present  century 
great  Iroprovcmimts  were  introduced  Into  the  buildings, 
and  its  prosperity  was  much  aitgmented  by  the  judicious 
conduct  of  Its  governor.  It  has  a roadstead  capable  of 
receiving  all  the  navies  of  Europe,  with  excellent  anchor- 
age fur  lar»  ships.  It  is  protect^  by  a shoal  and  the 
battery  of  Boca  at  Its  entrance.  Exports  — mules,  cattle, 
imuktAl  meat,  salted  flsh,  cacao,  and  other  proviiinns ; 
flsh,  wild  fowl,  and  other  necessaries,  are  obtained  hero 
in  great  plenty,  and  very  cheap.  Climate  intcnirlv  hot, 
from  June  to  October  the  temperature  being  unially  90® 
or  9-5®  F.  during  tlie  day,and  seldom  so  low  even  as  GO®  la 
the  night.  The  inhab.  are  distinguished  fur  tbeir  assi- 
duity in  business,  and  their  polished  manners.  This  la 
the  oldest  European  city  in  the  New  CoiUhient,  having 
been  built  by  Diego  Casiellon  in  1523.  It  was  totally  de- 
stroyed by  the  earthquake  of  17C6.  (American  Mma- 
MOCA-,  1539  ; Mod.  Ti-av.  xxvli.  34 — 46. ; Geog.  ^c.  Ac~ 
count  Cohmbia. ) 

CUMAN.\COA.  an  Inl.  town  of  Venezuela,  prov.  Cu- 
mana, in  a valley  surrounded  by  Indy  he^htv,  21  m.  S.E. 
Cumana.  and  noted  fur  the  protiigiou*  diff'reni'e  l>ctween 
its  climate  and  that  of  the  latter  city ; Ut.  id®  I.V  N.,  long. 
G4®  .V  W,  Pop.  2.8C€.  It  has  7 nioolh*  of  wintry  wea- 
ther, though  only  730  d.  above  the  level  of  (he  sej.  It  is 
small,  ill-built,  with  hou<cs  mostly  of  wood.  (Geog  ^c. 
Account  qf  Coiombin.  1.  192 — 195.) 

CUMUEULANT),  a marlt.  co.  of  England,  having  N. 
Scotland  and  the  Solway  Frith,  E.  Northumberland  and 
Durham.  S.  Westmoreland  and  lomcashirc,  and  W.  tho 
Irish  Sea.  Area,  974.720  acres,  of  which  about  6f.-n.fl00 
are  sup|x>sed  to  Im  arable,  meadow,  and  pasture.  This 
CO.  has  some  of  the  highest  mountnliu  in  the  kingdom : 
on  its  E.  border,  adjoining  Northumberland  and  Durham, 
these  consist  of  a portion  of  the  Pennine  or  great  central 
chain  : while  tbe  W.  group  has  received  the  name  of  the 
Cambrian  range,  flrom  their  being  piindpally  in  this  co. ; 
tbe  two  ranges  are  divided  by  the  plain  of  thr  Eden  (see 
E?<oland  for  an  account  of  thesu  mouiitaiot,  and  uf 
tbe  lakes  Interspersed  among  them).  Principal  rivers, 
Eden,  Elk.  Irthing,  Derwent,  Caldew,  Ac.  fmU  In  the 
lower  districts,  and  In  parts  of  the  W.  mountains,  light, 
and  well  adapt^  to  the  turnip  hutlvondry ; but  there  Is 
also  a good  deal  of  wK  loam  on  a clay  l>otlom.  The  soil 
of  the  n.  or  central  moors  and  mountains  is  mostly  peat 
earth,  and  they  are  bleak,  heathy,  and  extremely  barren. 
Climate  rather  hnmid.  PrlnciMl  crops,  wheat  and  oats. 
Agriculture  Is  much  improved;  a judicious  rotation  Is 
observed : and  turnips  are  extensively  cultivated  accord, 
ing  to  the  most  Approved  principles  of  the  drill-hus- 
bandry.  Property  is  rourh  divided.  There  are  a few 
Large  estates,  out  by  (hr  the  greatest  portion  of  the  co.  ia 
divided  Into  small  properties,  worth  fVom  lUf.  or  294.  to 
2001.  a year,  belonging  to  **  statesmen,”  or  '*  lairds,”  for- 
merly dlstingulabed  by  their  attachment  to  routine 

SracUces,  their  supplying  themselves  with  all  sorts  of 
omestic  manufactures,  and  their  economy  and  lode- 
pendence.  But  their  habits  have  matcrlmly  changed 
during  the  present  century:  donseitic  manufactures 
have  been  wholly  abandoned,  and  their  haldts  iqiproach 
much  more  nearly  than  before  to  tbe  common  level  of 
cultivators.  Average  rent  of  land,  in  1810.  9«.  7M.  an 
acre.  There  are  valuable  coal  mines  near  Whitehaven, 
and  In  other  places ; plumbago,  or  black  lead,  U found 
in  (he  greatest  perfection  in  Borrowdale  in  this  co. ; and 
IlipeMone  and  slate  arc  abundant.  Tbe  cotton  manu- 
(krture  Is  extensively  carried  on  at  Carlisle,  Penrith,  Ac ; 
and  cordage  and  canvass  are  made,  and  ships  built,  at 
Whitehaven  and  other  places.  Principal  towns,  Carlisle, 
Whitehaven,  Workington,  and  Cockermouth. 

Cumberland  is  divided  into  5 wards  and  104  part.  It 
returns  9 mem.  to  the  H.  of  C. ; viz.  4 for  the  co.,  2 each 
for  Carlisle  and  Cockermouth,  and  I for  Whitehaven. 
Registered  electors  fur  the  co.  in  1839,  9,076;  viz.  4.636 
for  the  R.,and  4,437  for  the  W.  division.  It  tuiil,  in  1631, 
31,017  inhab.  bouses.  34JI20  famUies,  lf!9.661  inhab.,  of 
whom  61,971  were  males,  and  H7.71U  females,  hum  paid 
for  relief  of  the  poor  In  1636. 32,513/.  Ann.  value  of  real 
prop.  In  1815,  737,436/.;  prollu  uf  trade,  Ac.  in  ditto, 
179.753/. 

CUMBERNAULD,  a manufacturing  village  of  Scot* 
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l«ntl,  CO.  Thimharton,  IS  m.  K.  (Glasgow,  nn  the  highway 
leading  from  that  city  to  Falkirk,  Stirling,  Arc.  Pop., 
IS’il,  '.'flO;  IA3I,  1.40U;  aixl  It  It  lUppoMHl  to  have  in> 
crcaacd  itill  more  rapUlly  lince  last  ccniut.  The  chief 
employment  of  the  people  is  ci>tton  weaving,  there  being 
above  ViO  looms  In  the  parish,  of  which  nearly  400  belong 
to  the  town.  The  average  weekir  e.'imingt  of  the 
weavers  is  stated  (IK30)  by  the  minister  of  the  parish 
"not  to  eaceed  As.  or  clear.”  {<Veie  Statist.  Mcc.  of 
Scotland,  part  aatl.)  The  Forth  and  Clvde  canal  runs 
within  a ^ in.  of  Che  town;  and  the  Utnburgh  and 
tilasgow  railroad,  now  being  made,  will  run  still  nearer 
It;  su  (hat  Its  means  of  communication  will  be  of  the 
very  b**si  description.  It  was  erei-tcd  into  a burgh  of 
barony  in  154h  ; a <d  has  for  flve  centaries  been  the  pro> 
p**rty  of  the  eminent  family  of  Fleming,  wh<we  scat  (i  In 
Its  immediate  vicinity.  There  is  no  iM>or>rate  either  in 
the  town  or  parish.  It  has  a parish  cnurch,  two  dlsscnU 
ing  < hapcls,  and  a good  subscription  library. 

CI  MSOCK,  or  OLD  CI  MNOCK,  a village  of 
Scoilaod,  CO.  Ayr.  on  the  Lugar  water.  IS  m.  F..  Ayr. 
Pop.  about  1.300.  This  nlai'e  Has  been  Csmnus  for  above 
90  years  fur  the  beautlfiil  and  Ingenious  manufacture  of 
what  are  known  by  the  name  of  Cumnoek.  or  Lawrenre- 
kirV.  snuff-boxes.  This  manufacture  (to  use  the  words 
of  the  iVetr  Statist.  Acc.  <(f  SaytJamd,  art.  Old  C'ism-  , 
nocJc)  rose  from  a very  small  and  rude  beginning  to  Us 
present  state  of  perfection.  An  ingenious  artist  of  the 
name  of  (.'rawford  caught  the  first  idea  of  them  fhnn  a 
box  made  at  Lawrcncekirfc  (where  tb^  were  first  made), 
which  had  been  sent  him  to  repair.  The  distinguishing 
eKccilcisce  of  the  Cumnock  snitlT-boxes  lies  in  the  hinge, 
which  is  both  extremely  ingenious  in  point  of  contrivance 
and  delicate  in  point  of  execution : so  that  it  Is.  with 
much  proprietv,  stried  the  “Invisible  wooden  hinge.” 
The  wood  uscfl  In  the  manufacture  Is  plane,  by  reason  of 
it<  peculUrly  close  texture.  One  set  of  artists  make  the 
boxes;  another  set  paint  tliose  lieautiful  designs  that 
embellish  the  lids;  while  women  and  children  are  em- 
ployed in  varnishing  and  polishing.  The  proceu  of 
varnishing  a single  box  takes  from  three  to  six  weeks. 
Spirit  varnish  takes  three  weeks,  and  requires  about  90 
coats;  while  copal  varnish,  which  is  now  mostly  used, 
takes  six  weeks,  and  requires  about  lA  coats  to  complete 
the  process.  When  the  process  of  varnishing  Is  finished, 
che  surface  Is  polished  with  ground  filnt ; and  then  the 
box  is  ready  for  the  market  The  principle  on  which 
the  hinge  it  formed,  as  well  at  the  Instrument!  employed 
In  making  It,  were  for  many  years  ki^  secret.  Hence 
the  price  of  a box,  owing  to  want  of  competition,  was 
exorbiiaiitiy  high,  being  about  IM)  times  its  present  price, 
now  that  the  secret  has  been  disclosed,  ana  competition 
allowed  freely  to  operate;  In  other  words,  a box  may 
now  be  got  for  l.V#.  or  l*d..  which  formerly  cost  afis.  or 
30«. ! These  ingenious  specimens  ofart  have  been  brought 
to  the  highest  degree  of  perfection,  particularly  so  far  as 
the  varietv  and  exquisite  finish  of  the  palming  are  con- 
cerned. The  yearly  value  of  the  boxes  made  In  Cum- 
nock may.  at  wholesale  price,  average  about  l.nouf. 
sterling.  ( It.)  The  total  nnmber  of  persons  emplu)ed  in 
the  manufacture  is  about  An ; and  the  aggregate  numlwr 
of  boxes  annually  produced  is  between  and  35.000. 

The  manufacture  prevails  to  a similar  extent  in  the 
neighbouring  vlllaim  of  Maucfallne,  as  also,  to  a less 
degree,  in  I^awrcncekirk,  Montrose,  and  one  or  two  other 
places.  ( Fide  ut  mpri,  compared  with  the  art-  Snt^ 
boret.  in  Com.  Dirt.) 

CUPAR-A.VGUS,  a burrt  of  barony  of  Scotland, 
partly  in  co.  Perth,  and  partly  in  Angus,  on  the  isla,  a 
tributary  of  the  Tay,  on  the  high  rwid  between  Perth 
and  Aberdeen,  about  134  m.  from  the  former.  Pop.  3,000. 
It  is  neatly  built,  well  paved,  and  lighted ; has  a town- 
bmise  and  jail,  an  elegant  parish  church,  two  chapels 
beionglng  to  Presbyterian  disseuters.  and  an  Episcopal 
Chapel  I a weekly  cattle-market,  and  flve  annum  fairs. 
The  town  enjoys  Its  share  of  the  weaving  of  the  coarser 
kinds  of  linen  fabrics,  for  the  manufacture  of  which  the 
various  towns  and  villages  of  Annis  are  distinguished. 
7*he  webt  arc  generally  obtained  from  Dundee.  It  has 
also  extensive  hicach-nelds  and  tan-pits;  but  weaving 
is  the  staple  employment  of  the  place. 

CDPAR-FIFR  (so  called  to  distinguish  It  fWnn  Cupar. 
Angui),  a royal  and  pari.  hor.  of  Scotland,  ro.  Fife,  of 
which  it  is  the  cap.,  35  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  in 
the  centre  of  the  Howr  of  Fife,  and  on  the  I.  bank  of  the 
Kden,  10  ra.  W.  St.  Andrew's.  Pop.  fi,479.  Though 
ancient,  Cupar  has  at  present  all  the  characteristic  ap- 
pcaranres  ora  modem  town.  The  streets  seem  as  tftb^ 
Dad  been  recently  built ; and  are  wide,  well  built,  lighted 
with  gas.  and  partially  paved.  The  county.hall  It  a 
handsome  modem  sCnicture.  Manufactures,  too,  for 
which  the  water  of  the  Eden  affords  great  facilities,  have 
been  Introduced  : there  are  three  spinning-mUls.  of 
which  two  are  employed  in  spinning  flax,  and  one  in 
■pinning  thread : tno  aggregate  number  of  hands  en- 
gaged In  them  is  336.  uut  the  maimfacture  of  the 
^ fitbrtca  of  Uaeo  form  the  tuple  trade  of  the 
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town.  There  are  10  master  linen  manufarturers,  and 
fiiS)  weavers;  and  as  evrry  two  weavers  require  one  to 
wind  fur  them,  1>00  persuiii  are  constantly  employed,  all 
of  them  living  in  thnr  own  bouses,  and  labouring  in 
their  own  workshops,  cither  In  the  town  or  its  vicinity. 
(Sruf  Stat.  Acc.  of  StofUnd.}  There  are  com,  barlev, 
and  flour  mills,  reckoned  the  best  in  the  co.,  a snufr-mru 
which  manufactures  00,000  lbs.  of  snuff  a year,  a washing 
or  fblHr.g  mill,  a glue  manufactory,  three  breweries,  two 
tan-works,  a tile  and  brick  w ork,  at  which  coarse  earthen- 
ware Is  made,  and  a rope-work.  Cupar  has  long  had  a 
flourishing  joint-stock  academy,  with  numerous  other 
schools ; and  the  bequest  by  Dr.  Betl  of  lO.noOf.,  for  edu- 
cational purposes  according  to  the  Madras  system,  has  re- 
cently tiecome  available.  As  the  seat  of  the  co.  couns.  It 
has  no  lower  than  9u  li*gal  practitioners,  exclusive  of  clerks. 
There  are  two  reading-rooms  and  a subscription  library, 
containing  4.000  volumes.  The  only  newspapers  (two 
In  number)  pubUfhod  In  the  co..  belong  to  Cupar.  It  has 
long  been  eminent  in  the  trpoCTanhicaJ  art ; the  beautiful 
ana  accurate  editions  of  Virgil,  Horace,  and  other 
classics,  superintended  by  Dr.  Hunter  of  .St.  Andrews, 
having  been  printed  here  by  the  late  Mr.  Tollls.  Be- 
sides the  par.  cburr.h,  there  are  four  Presbyterian  dis- 
senting chapels,  one  Episcopal,  and  one  Glaasltp  chapel. 
1‘here  is  a savings  bank,  and  )Kx>r-rates  are  unknown. 
Cupar  Is  associated  with  9t.  Andrew's,  the  two  An- 
stnithers,  ('rail.  Kilrecny,  and  Plttenweero.  in  returning 
a mem.  to  ttie  H.  C.  negistered  electors  in  I *<90,  339. 
Municl(>al  do.,  2^9.  Corporation  revenue,  3311.  5«.  It  Is 
governed  by  a provost,  S bailies,  and  O counsellors. 
Cupar  was  a rora  bor.  so  far  back,  at  k«st,  as  the  reign 
of  I)avld  II.  On  a mound  at  the  E.  end  of  the  t<iwn, 
called  the  Caitle-hill.  formerly  stood  a castellaled  for- 
tress, the  chief  residence  of  the  IhmUy  of  Macduff,  the 
feudal  thanes  or  earls  of  Fife.  At  the  foot  of  this 
mound  was  a convent  of  dnminlcan  or  black  friars, 
founded  br  the  Macduflk,  and  afterwards  annexeii  to  SL 
Monaiicc  in  tlic  same  (».  {Keith's  Scot.  Bisht^s,  ed.  IH'ii. 
p.  445  );  but  of  these  two  buildings  no  traces  are  now 
extant.  The  patrimonial  estate  of  the  famous  SctUUsh 
poet.  Sir  David  Lindsay  of  the  Mount,  was  within  a 
short  distance  of  Cupar ; and  oo  a verdant  esplanade, 
still  called  the  Play  Field.  In  front  of  Macduff  Castle,  was 
acted,  in  |.Vi.\  his  witty  drama  of  the  Three  Kstatet,  a 
popular  satire  on  the  priesthood,  and  w'hich  it  thought 
to  have  had  no  mean  eflket  In  hastening  the  Hrform- 
ation.  (/A.,  Boundary  Returns^  and  Chamh^s't  iia^ 
xeteCT.) 

CCIIACOA  or  CCllASSAO.  an  Isl.  in  the  Caribbean 
Sea.  belonging  to  the  Dutch,  off  the  N-  coast  of  Vene- 
xuela,  between  lat.  12®  and  12®  13'  N.,and  long.fiS®  44' .md 
69®  13'  W.  Length,  K.  W.  to  S F...  about  43  m. ; average 
breadth  about  14  in. : area.  6no  sq  m.  Pop.  in  liU  A nearly 
13,000;  of  whom  6,000  wore  sl.»ve».  4,000  free-coloured, 
and  3.7M)  whites.  Its  shores  are  bold,  and  Us  inti-rinr  is 
in  parts  hilly.  It  has  several  harbours,  the  chief  of  which 
Is  (hat  of  Santa  Anna,  in  the  .S.W.,  where  Its  prindnal 
town  It  built  The  soil  is  in  general  poor  and  rocky, 
and  there  is  a great  deficlencv  of  water ; but  hy  the 
industry  of  the  inhab.,  some  (mmcco.  sugar  in  ennsider- 
able  quantities,  indigo,  Ac.,  are  grown  ; and  a po<m1 
deal  of  salt  is  obtainM  from  the  marshes.  M.-\itc, 
cassava,  flgs.  oranges,  citrons,  and  most  F.umpean  ni- 
linary  vegetables  arc  cultivated ; but  provisions  are 
not  produced  on  the  Island  in  sufllcient  Quantity  for 
its  inhab.  Cura^oa  was  formerly  noted  for  its  con- 
traband trade;  but  siiice  the  indciiendenre of  S.  Ame- 
rica. this  has  greatly  diminished.  The  government 
is  conducted  bv  a stadtholdcr,  assisted  by  a rlvii  and 
military  council.  Wllhelmstadt.  the  rap.  and  seat  of 
goTemmmt,  Is  one  of  the  neatest  cities  In  the  W.  Indies ; 
its  public  buildings  are  magnificent,  the  private  lioiitcs 
commodious,  and  the  clean  streets  remind  the  travrllrr 
of  those  in  the  Dutch  towns.  The  port  of  Cura^oa  lias  a 
narrow  entrance,  but  Is  large  and  safe.  It  Is  protected 
hy  (he  fort  of  Amsterdam  and  other  ttatteries;  but  was 
taken  by  a squadron  of  four  Rngltsh  frigates  In  lfi07. 
Two  smaller  i«1ands,  one  on  eltiier  side.  Dimii  Aitc  and 
Oruba,  also  belong  to  tho  Dutch.  Their  inhab.  are 
chiefly  cattle-breeders. 

CU^TRIN  or  KUSTRIS.  a strongly  fortified  town 
of  the  Pms«ian  states,  nrnv.  Rrandimburg.  on  the  Oder, 
where  It  is  joined  by  tne  Warta,  53  m.  K.  Derltn.  Pop. 
5.840.  The  Oder  Is  here  crossed  be  a bridge  nearly  iXlO 
ft.  in  length,  uniting  the  citadel  with  the  town  ; being 
siirround«M  by  marshes,  it  is  strong  as  well  bv  nature  aa 
by  art.  The  Rus-lan*  burnt  the  t«»wn  (without,  how- 
ever, taking  the  fort)  in  1758.  it  was  soon  after  rebuilt 
on  a greatly  improved  plan.  The  fortifications  hav« 
been  much  Improved  since  the  peace  of  181.5. 

rUTCH-OUNDAVA,  aa  ini.  prov.  of  Beloochistan, 
diffi*rlng  in  some  im|>ortant  respects  from  nil  the  others, 
being  by  far  the  most  valiuble  portion  of  tiuit  country, 
and  Its  only  prov.  E.the  Rmliouick  Mountains.  It  lies 
lietween  lat.  *ir°4o'  and  IV  N.,  and  long.  67®  att*  and 
4»''90'E.  Length  N.  to  S.  about  ISO m ; broaikh  of  Us 
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bablUble  ami  fprtllp  part  a littlf  morr  than  CO  m.  ; bar. 
iiur  N'  Scwottao  (Cautnil),  K.  arwl  S.  Sin<l».  ami  W.  the 
proT.  Thalawan.  It  U fur  the  looit  part  a plain,  bounded 
DT  de««m  on  the  N.  S.  and  K. : ainl  watered  bj  aeveral 
riTulet*  coTnmunii’mting  by  mimeroua  aqueducti.  Soil 
rich  and  loaniT,  and  »o  exceedingly  productive  that  It  i« 
aatd.  were  it  all  ciiltiTated.  (he  crops  would  be  more  than 
KilBHeDt  to  supply  all  BeloochUtan ; as  it  is,  considerable 
quantities  of  grain,  besides  cotton.  Indigo,  and  oil,  are 
exported.  It  is  alleged,  but  prohablr  without  fnuitdatioo,  | 
that  rice  will  not  grow  In  Cutcb  Gumlava,  notwithicanding  I 
the  luxuriance  of  ail  other  crops,  and  the  plentiful  supply  ' 
of  water.  Climate  oppressively  liot  throughout  the  sum-  | 
ner,  when  the  simoom  Is  frequently  experienced  ; during 
winter  it  is  so  mild  that  the  chiefs  and  principal  luhahit-  \ 
ants  of  the  ad)oinlng  W.  provinces  resort  thither.  The  ' 
bulk  uf  the  pop.  are  Juts ; there  are  a few  Hindoos  in  ! 
the  towns  ana  villages,  who  live  by  barter,  transporting 
grain.  &c.  Villages  cxtreiDely  numerous.  The  chief 
towns  are  Gundava,  the  ran.,  Dasiur,  Ubag.  and  Lheree.  ' 
(Po/itngfr's  Trotfls  in  jifioocJuiiam,  1.  108.  311-^21. 
325.  326.  Ac.) 

CUTTACK,  a large  mariL  dUlr.  of  Hindostan, pror. 
Orissa,  pre»ld.  Bengal,  between  lat.  I'J^  30^  and  21^44/ 

5.,  and  long.  30^  and  87^  E.  t havina  N.  the  distr. 
Midnapore  and  the  Ucrar  ceded  distrUu,  w.  the  latter, 
8.  Ganjam.  and  E.  the  Bay  of  Bengal  Area  9,1>U0  sq.  m. 
Pop.  1.9H4.600.  It  consists  of  three  different  tracts  of 
country,  — the  marshy  coast,  the  dry  central  region,  and 
the  billy  country  to  the  W.  The  latter  abounds  with 
trees,  valuable  either  for  caUnet-work,  dyeing,  or  var- 
nlsh-tnaking.  Rivers  numerous  ; the  chief  are  the  Ma- 
banuddr,  Brahminy,  Coyle,  and  Subunreeka  ; all  these 
are  of  considerable  ilse,  and  even  the  minor  streams 
swell,  during  tbe  rains,  to  an  enormous  cnagnitude,  ren- 
dering the  construction  of  extensive  and  solid  embank- 
ments necessary  in  many  parts  of  the  distr.  The  perl, 
odical  rains  are  not  so  early  here  as  in  Bengal  : the  sum. 
mer  heats  are  very  oppressive,  and  the  forests  of  Cuttack 
are  generallr  highly  insalubrious.  They  are  also  much 
Infested  with  ferochuu  wild  animals.  esp^Ldlv  leopards : 
and  reptiles,  many  of  which  are  venomous.  Rice  of  dlf. 
fereot  qualities,  wheat  and  maiie,  in  the  hilly  tracts,  the 
sugar-cane,  pulse,  aromatic  roots,  spices,  and  dyoiiig- 
drugs,  are  the  chief  articles  of  culture.  Several  kinds 
of  granite,  slate,  and  Iron  ore  are  found,  and  gold  dust  in 
the  beds  of  the  mountain  torrents.  The  land  is  out  as- 
sessed under  the  permanent  friilrment,  as  is  the  ease  In 
the  adjoining  prov.  of  Bengal;  but  an  agreement  is 
usually  made  between  the  Mvemment  and  the  land- 
holders for  a certain  term,  the  amount  of  the  laitd-tax 
being  by  no  means  fixed.  A considerable  proportion  of 
tbe  ten^ry  In  the  \V.  or  mountainout  region,  is  in  the 
possession  of  a number  of  nearly  independent  temin- 
dars.  each  of  whom  maintains  a kind  of  sovereign  state, 
and  pays  but  a Light  tribute.  A more  valuable  source  of 
revenue  to  th  government  than  the  land-tax  has  been 
the  monopolT  of  salt,  much  of  which,  remarkable  for 
whiteness  ana  purity.  Is  made  on  tbe  coast  of  this  district. 
The  chief  towns  are  Cuttack  the  cap.,  Balasore.  and 
Juggernaut,  tlie  seat  of  tbe  celebratM  temple  of  that 
name.  (.Vc  Jcgckimai't.)  Cuttack  was  acquired  by 
the  British,  on  the  expulsion  of  tbe  Mahrattast  and  tbe 
T^uction  of  the  Juggernaut  rajah  In  1803-4.  lo  1817. 
the  too  rapid  introduction  of  the  revenoe,  and  jodlcial 
eystems  established  in  Bengal,  amongst  the  rude  and  bar- 
barous  inhabitants  of  Cuttack,  togetuer  with  the  evils  of 
over-assessment  and  mismanagement,  excited  a rebellion 
tn  this  distr.,  which  was  subdued  in  the  ensuing  year, 
but  at  the  expense  of  much  treasure,  and  the  loss  of 
many  lives.  (jiamiUen’i  K.  J.  Oan.  I.  46b->472.  ; Part. 
BrvorU,  %c.,  Bermur  Srction.) 

Cuttack  (('atoA,  a royal  residence),  a town  of  Hin- 
dostan, cap.  of  the  above  distr.,  teat  of  Its  principal  judi- 
cial court,  Ac.,  on  the  Mahanuddy,  and  tn  the  rainy  season 
insulated  by  two  of  its  branches,  210  m.  8.  W.  Calcutta  ; 
lat.  20^37’5i.,  long.  86^y  F.  Pop.,  a few  years  since, 

40.000.  Its  principtU  street  it  well  built,  and  It  has  many 
houses  two  and  tnree  stories  high,  a spacious  market- 
place, tome  handsome  Mohammedan  structures,  and 
some  military  cantonments.  The  dwellings  of  the  civil 
establishment  are  dispersed  over  the  environs.  This 
town  is  secured  from  Inundation  by  large  and  solid  em- 
bankments along  (he  river  : Che  value  oi  those  was  suffi- 
ciently proved  In  1HI7,  when  during  the  heavy  rains  the 
waters  of  the  river  rose  In  one  night  18  ft.,  or  6 ft.  above 
tbe  general  level  of  the  town,  which  was  only  preserved 
br  their  means.  Cuttack  is  said  to  have  been  a capital  as 
early  as  tlte  loth  century.  {Hamilton,  I.  472.) 

CuXllA  VKN)  a sea-port  toan  of  N.  fiermany,  imme- 
diately within  tiie  srstuary  of  the  Elbe,  on  its  S.W.  side. 
In  a detached  portion  of  territory  belonriag  to  Hamburgh, 
from  which  it  is  distant  m.  W.N.W. ; lat.  530  AT  21*' 
N.,  long.  8^43'  B.  It  has  about  100  houses,  and  800 
tabab.,  a good  harbour,  with  deep  water,  a lighthouse, 
and  U a quarantine  station.  It  was  formerly  the  rendex- 
Toua  of  most  paaseogers  to  and  from  England  and  the 
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Elbe ; but  since  the  establishment  of  stram-packets,  they 
are  conveyed  direct  to  and  from  Hamburgh.  Vessels 
entering  toe  Elbe  genrrslly  heave  to  opposite  Cuxhaven 
for  pilots,  by  whom  it  is  mostly  inhabited.  In  summer 
it  is  resorted  to  by  sea-batberi. 

CUZCO,  an  inland  city  uf  Peru,  formerly  the  cap.  of 
the  empire  of  the  Incas,  at  the  foot  of  some  nllls,  having 
an  extensive  valley  opening  to  the  S.E.,  said  by  Mr. 
Fentland  to  be  1 1 ,3M  ft.  above  tbe  lei  el  of  the  sea,  abriut 
400  m.  R.S.R.  Lima;  lat.  13°  »)' W'  S.,  long.  72^4'  W 
W.  Pop.  unknown,  but  estimated  in  1626  at  40,00n, 
mostly  Indians.  The  cathedral  and  convent  of  St.  Au- 
gustine are  said  to  rank  amongst  tbe  finest  religious  edi- 
fices in  the  New  World  ; and  It  bad  a few  years  ago  6 
churches,  8 convents,  liesides  that  of  St.  Augustine,  4 
well-endowed  hospitals,  3 monasteries,  a university,  and 
3 collegiate  schools.  But  Cusco  derives  most  part  of  its 
interest  from  the  historical  associations  connected  with 
It,  and  from  its  remains  of  the  architecture  of  the  Incas. 
In  fact,  great  numbers  of  the  private  houses  belong  lo 
that  lera ; and  by  the  slse  of  the  stones,  and  the  fineneu 
ami  peculiarity  of  the  buildings,  give  to  tbe  city  a vener- 
able imposing  air.  The  Dmntnlcan  convent,  a roagntfl- 
cent  structure,  is  raised  on  walls  that  formed  part  of  tlie 
famous  temple  of  the  tun  destroyed  by  the  fanatical  teal 
of  tbe  .Spaniards.  Ulloa  says  that  the  high  altar  stands 
on  the  very  spot  formerly  occupied  by  the  golden  imago 
of  the  sun . U poo  a blU  to  the  N . of  the  rity  are  the  ruins 
of  a very  extensive  fortress,  the  work  of  the  incas,  tho 
walls  of  which  are  of  the  species  named  Cyclopean,  and 
have  a striking  analogy  to  tW  so-called  structures  found 
in  various  pans  of  Greece,  Italy,  Ac.  Some  of  the  stones, 
which  are  all  of  angular  shapes,  are  of  such  an  enor- 
mous slxe,  that  their  weight  is  said  lo  exceed  160  tons  1 
and,  though  no  cement  be  used  in  tbe  building,  they  are 
so  admirably  jointed  and  fitted  together  that  tbe  inter- 
stices are  hardly  perceptible.  It  Is  very  dUBcult  to  ima- 

Sne  how  such  vast  blcicks  could  have  been  conveyed 
Dm  the  quarries  and  placed  on  the  walls  without  tbe 
aid  of  powerful  machinery.  In  the  plain  to  the  8.  of  the 
city  are  extensive  remains  of  ancient  edifices  in  thu  samo 
style  ; and  it  is  said  by  Alcedo  that  a subterranean  pas- 
sage led  from  the  palaM  of  the  Incas  to  the  fortress,  and 
th.it  a road  was  constructed  from  the  citv  to  I-lroa. 

The  fnhab.  have  been  described  as  Industrious,  and  as 
excelling  in  embroidery,  painting,  and  sculpture.  There 
are  manufactures  of  cotton,  linen,  and  woollen  stuffs,  and 
of  leather  and  parchment.  A considerable  trade  It  carried 
on  in  these  and  in  tbe  products  of  the  adjacent  dUtrict. 
Rut  despite  ail  this,  tbe  markets  are  said  by  General 
Miller  to  be  **  very  ill  supplied.” 

Cusco  IS  the  most  ancient  ot  me  reruviaa  cities  ; Its 
origin  dating  from  the  wra  of  Manco  Capsc.  Ihe  founder 
of  the  empire  of  tbe  Incas,  probablv  in  tm  I2tb  century. 
Pltarro  look  possession  of  It  In  1&&4 ; and  was  shortly 
after  besieged  tn  it  by  tbe  whole  Peruvian  force.  Dur- 
ing this  siege  a great  part  of  tbe  town  was  destroyed- 
{ Modem  Trapeiirr,  xxvUl.  289. ; Vltoa,  fo^ogt  de  FA» 
I.  fi07. ; Orogr.  Jtmm.  vKi.  427.) 

CYPRUS,  a famous  and  considerable  Island,  In  the 
N.R.  angle  of  tbe  Mediterranean,  between  Asia  Minor 
and  Syria,  at  present  belonging  to  Rgrpt.  44  m.  S. 
Cape  Anamour  in  tbe  former,  66  m.  W.  Latakla  in 
the  Latter,  and  330  m.  E.  Crete ; between  lat.  34^  34* 
and  42^  V.,  and  long.  18*  and  34^  37*  K.  Shape 
somewhat  oval,  with  a considerable  promontory  project- 
ing P..K.E.  from  tbe  main  body  of  the  Island:  greetcet 
length,  132  m. ; average  breadth  from  30  to  36  m.  Pop. 
estimated  at  70.000,  of  whom  40,000  are  Greeks.  It  Is 
InterisTted  lengthways. or  from  K.  lo  W'..  ^ a range  of 
mountains,  the  highest  point  of  which,  St.  Croce  (an.  M, 
O/gmmu),  it  abwt  13  m.  S.  Nicosia.  The  prio<ipal 
river  redia  (an.  Pedenu)  consists  of  two  main  branches ; 
It  flows  R.  through  the  centre  of  the  island,  having 
Its  embouchure  near  the  ruins  of  Constantia,  on  the 
E.  coast;  but  this,  like  most  of  the  other  rivers,  is 
but  of  limited  dimenslosu,  and  Is  nearly  dried  up  in 
summer.  Cyprus  is  also  otherwise  lU  supplied  with 
water,  that  obtained  horn  most  of  the  wells  being 
brackish.  Tbe  principal  plains  Ue  along  the  banks 
Ihe  Pedla.  and  tne  8.  coast  of  the  IslaxMl.  The  climate 
differs  in  different  parts : along  tbe  N.  shore  it  Is  com- 
paratively temperate ; tbe  wiiuis  coming  from  the  cold 
mountairwus  alstrlcts  of  Asia  Minor,  temper  the  heat 
in  summer,  and  In  winter  produce  piercing  coldx  on 
the  mountains,  which  are  covered  with  snow  for  several 
months.  But  It  is  otherwise  in  tbe  plains  along  the 
S.  aiKl  E.  eostfts:  these  consist,  for  the  nuist  part,  of 
a whitisb  soil  which  has  an  olfoiulve  glare,  and  being 
defended  from  the  N.  and  N.W.  winds  by  the  moun- 
tains, at  the  same  Cime  that  they  are  exposed  to  th# 
full  sweep  of  the  E.,  S.  K.,  and  8.  winds  from  tbe 
Syrian,  Arabian,  and  Lytdan  deeerts,  they  have  a higher 
temperature  than  any  tHher  place  in  tbe  Levant.  Dur- 
ing the  summer  heats  NsoJari’a  is  frequently  generated ; 
and  long  droughts,  corabloed  with  tbe  want  uT  industry, 
and  the  neglect  of  irrigation,  not  unffequenlly  destroy 
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the  cropi.  The  toll  U naturnUy  fruitful  In  anti, 

quirjr,  Cypnu  wa*  fainou*  for  lu  fertility,  and  the  va- 
riety and  excellence  of  lu  pnidiicu.  Even  now,  thoujth 
only  a very  >01x11  portion  of  the  land  lie  cultivated,  and 
that  In  the  mo«t  wretched  manner,  the  raerdiaiu*  of 
1-amlca  annually  export  wvcral  cargoe*  of  exeelleni 
wheat  to  .Spain  and  PurtugaL  The  t»ett,  a>  well  ai 
the  mo*t  agreeable  part*  of  the  UUod  arc  In  the  vi- 
cinity of  Cerina  and  Bafla,  the  aiiciunt  Paphof, 
BirrA.)  , . 

Cotton,  of  a luperior  quality,  l»  produced  in  trioliig 
quaiUitiea  ; but  under  the  Venotiant,  the  Uland  annually 
exported  about  3«.<  00  bale>.  It  then  al*o  ex|iorted  con- 
ttderabie  quaotitie*  of  lugar,  produced  Irom  planUJioiu 
of  eane>  in  the  vicinity  of  Lima»nl  and  Baua.  Tliere 
ore  extentive  foroU  of  oak,  beech,  and  pme>;  grovi>f 
of  olive*  and  piantahon*  of  inulb^'rrlo.  It  is  remarkable 
for  the  Hnene»*  of  It*  fyulu.  ami  iu  rich  >w«*t  wine, 
oil,  am!  sdk.  The  latter  it  of  two  kinds,  yellow  and 
white,  but  the  former  is  prcfeircd.  The  wheat  U ol 
a superior  quality,  affording  excellent  broad;  and  rice, 
nadder,  ana  an  endless  variety  of  other  valuable  pro- 
ducts. might  be  cultivated  In  several  part*  of  the  island. 

The  wine*  of  Cyprus,  particularly  those  produced 
from  the  vineyard  called  the  Commandery,  from  lu 
having  belonged  to  the  knighu  of  Malta,  were  foriiverly 
more  highly  prixed  f>ir  dessert*  than  even  those  of 
Crete.  In  the  earlier  part  of  last  century,  the  total 
produce  of  the  vintage  was  supposed  to  amount  to  above 
l,0iM.aKJ  galloos,  of  which  nearly  half  was  exporuxi ; 
but  now,  the  wine  grown  and  eX|Kirted  din**  not  amount 
to  a tenth  part  of  these  quautJtle*.  ” Perhaps.’*  say* 
Ur.  Clarke.  “ there  is  no  part  of  the  world  where  the 
vine  yields  such  redundant  and  luscious  fruit : the  julco 
of  the  Cyprian  grape  resemble*  a comtulraled  eswoco. 
The  wine  of  the  island  is  famous  all  over  the  Levant. 
KogUshracti.  however,  do  not  consider  it  as  a favourite 
beverage } it  require*  nearly  a century  of  age  to  de- 
prive It  of  that  sickly  sweetness  which  render*  it  ro- 
pugnant  to  their  palates.  It*  powerful  aperient  quality 
is  also  not  likely  to  recommend  It.  When  it  has  re- 
mained in  bottles  for  10  or  years,  it  acquire*  a slight 
degree  of  ferroenution  upon  exposure  to  the  air  ; and 
till*,  adiied  to  Its  sweetness  and  high  colour,  causes  it 
to  resemble  Tr^y  more  than  any  other  wine.  U will 
keep  in  cask*,  to  which  the  air  has  access,  for  any 
number  of  years.  If  the  InhabitanU  were  Industrious, 
and  capable  of  turning  their  vintage  to  the  best  account, 
the  red  wine  of  the  island  might  be  rendered  as  famous 
as  thewhite.  and,  perhaps,  better  suited  fur  exportation.” 
t7*rflrcti,  Iv.  19.) 

But  the  brutal  despotism  under  which  it  has  groaned 
for  ceatiiries,  has  depopulated  the  island,  and  rendered 
the  few  inhabitants,  it  now  contains,  remarkable  only 
for  Indigence,  sloth,  and  apathy.  In  antiquity,  the 
pop.  probably  fell  little  snort  of  I.OOO.OUO;  sod  in 
1571,  when  It  was  conquered  by  the  Turks,  it  Sad 
a pop.  of  about  40n,ouu,  or  nearV  times  it*  pre- 
sent amount.  No  where.  Indeed,  as  Mr.  Kinneir  ha* 
truly  sUted,  U the  bwleful  influence  of  the  Ottoman 
dominion  more  conspicuous  than  in  Cyprus,  where 
H has  literally  turned  cities  into  rolserablo  village*, 
and  cultivated  Beldt  Into  arid  deserU.  in  describing 
bis  journey  f^m  1-arnica  to  Nicosia,  Dr.  Clarke  ob- 
serves : •'  The  soli  every  where  exhibited  a white 

marly  clay,  said  to  be  exceedingly  rich  in  Its  nature, 
although  neglected.  The  Greek*  are  so  oppn-ssed  by 
their  Turkish  masters,  that  they  dare  not  cultivate 
tim  land:  the  harvest  would  Instantly  be  taken  from 
them  if  tliey  did.  Their  whole  aim  seem*  to  l>e  to 
•crape  together  sufficient,  in  the  course  of  the  rear,  to 
pay  their  ux  to  the  governor.  Tlie  omission  ui  this  Is 
punished  by  torture  or  by  death  ; and  in  cases  of  uielr 
inability  to  supply  the  impost,  the  itihab.  fly  from  the 
Island.  So  many  emigrations  of  this  sort  happen  dur- 
ing the  year,  that  the  pop.  of  all  Cyprus  scarcely  ex<  «».»d# 
€0,000  persons,  a number  formerlj  losutBclent  to  have 
peopled  one  of  lu  many  cltic*.  The  governor  reside* 
at  Nicosia.  His  appointment  is  annual,  and  as  it  is  ob- 
tained by  purchase,  the  highest  bidder  succeeds  ; each 
•Crivlng,  after  his  arrival,  to  surpass  hi*  predecessor  In 
the  enormity  of  his  exactions.  Vrum  this  terrible  op- 

fires«lon,  the  consuls  and  a few  other  famillo*  are  free, 
n consequence  of  a protection  granted  by  their  rcijwc- 
tlve  nations.”  { Trarrlt,  Iv.  55. ; see  also  to  the  same 
affect,  IVnipolr'i  TrttPeU,  IL  ‘il.) 

Mr.  Kinneir  sUte*.  that  “ the  govdmor  and  the 
archbishop  deal  more  largely  In  com  than  all  the  other 
people  of  the  island  put  together : they  frequently  *»exe 
upon  the  whole  yearly  produce,  at  thrlr  own  valuation, 
and  either  export  or  reUll  it  at  an  advanced  price ; nay. 
It  happened  more  than  ones,  during  the  war  in  Spain, 
that  the  whole  of  the  com  was  purchased  in  this  man- 
ner by  the  mcrehanU  of  MalU,  and  exported  without 
leaving  the  lower  order*  a morsel  of  bread.”  (pp. 
IH'i,  1«0.)  We  have  seen  no  very  recent  aecounu  of  tlie 
ctmditioo  of  Cyprus,  luidor  the  nile  of  Mobemet  AU ; 
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but,  unless  the  pacha  bare  etuhlishtxl  a different  giS- 
verument  In  It  from  « hat  he  has  established  in  |H,  Uie 
miserable  Inhabltouts  have  gained  llUle  by  the  chann. 

Sheep  and  rattle  arc  bred  in  considnabte  numbers* 
There  i*  abundance  of  game,  such  as  partridge*,  quails, 
woodcocks,  and  snipes  ; there  are  no  wild  quadrupeds, 
excepting  foxes  ar>d  bares,  but  many  kinds  of  ser}K*nts. 
and  the  tarantula.  Clouds  of  locusts  sometimes  devastate 
the  country.  The  ancieiu  mines  of  Cirrus,  now  wholly 
neglected,  afforded  large  qu..utitles  of  the  finest  cop|>er 
(-£*  (^prium),  whence,  though  that  be  very  douitt- 
ful,  the  name  of  the  island  has  been  supposed  to  be  de- 
rived : it  la  also  said  to  contain  ores  of  gold,  silver,  and 
other  metals,  and  has  a species  of  rnck-crrstal  called 
Paphos  dlamoiul.  Amianthus  or  asbestos  or  a very  su- 
perior quality  is  found  near  HaSh ; It  is  flexible  as  silk, 
white,  and  more  delicately  fibrous  than  that  of  any  other 
country,  klariti  states  that  a village,  called  Amianthus, 
existea  in  Cyprus  in  his  time ; and  it  was  most  pro- 
bably the  spot  where  the  amianthus,  or  incombusiihie 
cloth,  used  by  the  ancients  to  wrap  up  the  bodies  of  dis- 
tinguished persons  when  laid  on  the  funeral  pile,  was 
prioclMlly  produced.  ( Trarcfi.  1.  177.)  Salt  is  ob- 
tained by  evap<iratlun  at  various  placet  on  the  S.  coast. 
‘Jlie  Inhob-  manufacture  small  car)K-ls,  some  silk  and 
cotton  fabrics,  aod  excellent  Turkey  leather.  Under  the 
Turks  this  island  was  divided  Into  three  sanjiacks — 
those  of  Baffa,  Cerina,  and  Nicosia.  Nicosia,  in  the 
centre  of  the  island,  is  the  rap.  The  other  tirindiial 
towns  are  Larnlca,  on  the  tile  of  the  ancient  t'itium,  1-1- 
maiol.  Famagusta  on  the  K.,  Cerina  (an.  C^rmia)  on  the 
N.,  aod  Baffa  (PflpAos)  on  the  W.  coast.  Kvcnthcruius 
of  most  of  the  ancient  cities  mentioned  by  Strabo  have 
disappeared;  but  at  Conslantia,  near  Famagusta.  Kin- 
neir traced  the  clrc.  of  the  ancient  walls,  and  the  foun- 
datioDB  of  some  buildings ; and  at  Larnlca  medals  and 
other  antiquities  are  frequently  dug  up.  The  remains  of 
a monastery,  built  by  a princess  of  the  house  of  Lusig- 
nan,  stand  about  4 m.  S.E.  Cerina.  Cyprus  was  origin- 
ally peopled  by  the  FhamicUns.  It  was  colonised  by  the 
Greeks,  and  successively  possessed  by  the  Egyptians, 
Persians,  Greeks,  aod  nomans.  In  aoCluulty,  it  w-u 
as  famous  for  the  worship  of  Venus  as  Delos  for  that 
of  Apollo  and  Diana.  This,  in  fact,  was  the  favour- 
ite  seat  of  the  goddess.  no/m*  Cjfpri-"  l>i>ine 

honours  are  supiMsed  to  have  been  first  paid  to  her  at 
Fa)>hos  (see  Barr  a),  where  she  had  a megniiiceut 
temple— 

**  aU  terephiin  OU,  c«nt«mq«* 

Than  celmt  siw.  MnUqas  recvniilais  want.** 

L 415. 

But  the  whole  island  was  sacred  to  Venus  ; and  besidea 
Paphos,  other  three  cities  were  celebrated  for  her  wor- 
ship. 

••  Ru  Amatlnu,me«ltamlhl  Pa|4aa*,atqw  Cw^lMra. 

X.  ol. 

Hence  the  epithets  Cyprian,  Psphlan,  Idallan.  *c..  ap- 
plied to  Venus.  It  is  alleged  that  the  ladies  of  the  inland 
are  still  devotedly  attached  to  the  worship  of  the  god- 
dess.  . . 

After  the  fall  of  the  western  empire,  Cyprus  formed 
part  of  the  Uyiautine  empire,  from  which  It  was  taken 
by  the  Saracens.  Isaac,  a prince  of  the  Coraneni  family, 
having  usurW  the  sovereignty,  was  dethroned,  in  1 191 , by 
Kichard  L,  king  of  England.  The  latter  having  cim- 
ferred  the  island  on  Guy  de  Lusignan.  to  indemnift  him 
for  the  loss  of  Jerusalem.  It  contlimud  iu  povsc*^fon  of 
hit  family  for  three  centuries,  or  till  14W\  when,  on  de- 
fault of  heirs.  It  fell  to  the  Venetian*.  The  I urks  t<»ok 
It  from  them  In  1571.  Bregadino.  the  gallant  defender 
of  FamagxuU,  after  exhausting  every  resource,  at  last  ca- 
pitulated on  honourable  term*.  No  sooner,  however,  had 
the  place  been  delivered  up  tlian  the  capitulation  was  dis- 
regarded ; and  BrMadlno  himself  was  skinned  alive  and 
impalid,  — a dreadfol  augury  of  what  the  population  w.-u 
to  sufTcr  under  the  dominion  of  such  barbarem*  ruffi.ini. 
It  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Mbhemcl  .All.  ( See  .V«rrri** 
Tratflt  in  Cyprus,  passim  ; C/nrkf's  Tratrlt,  iv.  1 1 — Wl.  \ 
Kinneir's  Journey  through  Asia  Minor,  pp.  lit> — 197 

* CZKGl-ED.a  la'^ge  market  town  of  Ilun^rr,  between 
the  Danube  and  Theiss,  co.  Pesth,  on  the  high  road 
between  that  city  and  Debrtuln.  3i»  in.  S K.  the  former, 
and  *4  m.  W.S.W.  the  Utter.  Pop.  14.«;2  (A-rgAuiu), 
chiefly  Protestant*.  A great  deal  of  ordinary  red  wine  la 
made  oere,  as  well  a*  beer.  (0<tterr._!<at.  Eney.,  ^e.) 


D. 

DACCA,  or  DHAKA,  an  inland  city  of  Hindost.xn, 
prov.  Bengal,  formerly  veiy  extensive,  populous,  and 
rich,  and  still  oiseof  the  priucipal  cities  of  the  Bengal 
presidency,  and  the  scat  of  a court  of  circuit  and  an|»eal 
(or  the  seveu  E.  distr.  of  BcUcAI  U extends,  wUb  iu 
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tuburbt.  for  6 m.  along  a rircr  which,  uniting  with  th« 
Gangvs  on  thu  one  hand  and  tin*  Urahmuputra  on  the 
other,  afluriU  the  gr<*atc«t  racilitira  to  comroerra:  )at. 

4’/  N.,  long.  SkP  17'  K..  1***7  m.  N,K.  C.ilcuua,  and 
116K-S.F..  Moor»h(*datMul.  Pop.  probably  almve 
l*ikc  other  native  town*.  It  I*  a mixture  of  bnrk.  thatch, 
and  mud  hmi»es,  with  narrow  and  rntoked  ■tret'ts.  'Hie 
bulk  of  the  hou^c«  are  *o  very  combustible,  that  they  are 
usually  buriit*d  down  once  or  twice  a year  ; but  bamboos 
mati.  and  thatch  being  extremely  cheap,  to  rebuild 
them  costs  only  a few  rupees  I According  to  lielxT, 
l)aeca  Is  like  the  worst  part  i*f  Calcutta,  near  Clilt|>oor, 
imt  with  some  really  fine  ruins  intermingled  with  the 
huts,  which  cover  three  fourths  of  Its  area.  'I'here  are 
few  Kuropean  houses,  and  these  mostly  small  and  mean, 
compared  with  those  of  Calcutta.  Home  (.reek  build* 
Ings,  which  were  the  favourite  residenreof  the  late  nalx>h, 
were  ruined  a few  years  ago  bv  the  encmachmenis  of  the 
river.  In  the  I7lh  century  Islam  Khan  built  a palace 
and  fort  here,  the  ruins  of  which  form  an  lm|Hwliig 
object;  ami  toward  the  md  of  the  same  century  a 
grandson  of  Aurungselte  commenced  and  finished  a 
loagnlticcut  palace,  now  also  Id  ruins.  The  pagodas 
arc  few  and  small,  owing  to  the  gseemtanry  of  Moham* 
mcdaiiism,  ami  almost  every  brick  building  has  its  Per* 
si.tn  or  Arabic  inscription.  'I'licre  is  a sm.ill  but  pretty 
Cothic  PnglUh  church;  and  a hurUl  ground  al^t  a 
mile  from  the  city,  containing  some  hiuidsume  tombs, 
both  Christian  and  Mussulman.  There  are  several 
obellikt  in  and  around  the  city:  and  atmut  4 m.  cdT 
Is  a beautiful  Gothic  bridge,  said  to  have  been  con* 
strutted  by  a Frenchman,  but,  like  most  of  the  other 
public  edifices.  In  a statt*  of  ruhi.  AU  the  buildings 
beyond  the  lnh.ibited  portion  of  the  city  are  surround^ 
by  ruhu  and  rank  ve;;etatl>>n ; and  the  castle,  fac* 
t*>fles,  and  churches,  of  tlie  Dutch,  French,  and  Portu- 
guese. hare  all  falbm  Into  decay-  Knglish  gmals  and 
nianof.ictures,  or  imitations  of  tlicm.  are  to  be  met  with 
In  the  iMsaars  ; but  novewsels  larger  than  small  country- 
built  brivs  come  up  the  river,  and  tbe  trade  Is  reduced  to 
the  fiftieth  part  of  wlut  It  was.  1‘he  striped  and  flow- 
ered muslin*  of  Dacca  were  rurmerly  regarded  as  Inimi- 
table. and  were  lii  great  request  at  the  Mogul  court,  and 
other  native  IndUn  courts,  ms  well  as  at  tiu>  uhl  court  of 
France.  I'he  manufacture  was  hereditary  in  several 
families,  but  has  been  annihilated  by  the  destruction  of 
the  native  courts  ami  the  wealthy  native  nobles.  Its  lost 
has  biH‘n  very  generally  ascribed  to  the  Importation  of 
the  chea)>er  muslin*  of  Kngland,  but  this  is  an  entire 
mi«lakr ; it  was  wholly  siippritssed  before  a yard  of 
British  muslin  or  c.ilico  fcnind  its  way  to  India.  The 
manufacture.  In  fact,  was  never  rarrlea  on  upon  a large 
•calc;  and  being  one  of  luxury  only.  It  fell  with  the  fall 
of  the  wealthy  cla*i,  who  alone  purchased  Its  prodmis. 
(.SteoR/r,  p.  3A7-)  The  cotton  n’own  in  the  district  Is 
now  mustir  exported  to  Fnglaoa.  There  are  some  re- 
i|>ectable  Greek,  Portuguese,  and  Armenian  merchants, 
but  Kiiglishmcn  are  not  numerous  at  Dacca:  the  Srram- 
pore  mistiuii  has,  however,  had  a sCatiou  here  since  Hslfi  ; 
scluMiU  have  been  esUldislied  at  different  liincs,  and  in 
Its:'!)  the  govcmmeiu  school  was  att.-mlfd  by  pupils. 
At  the  begitining  of  the  pr»**cnt  criUtiry.  the  proportion 
of  Mohaiiimcdani  to  Mind<H»s  was  M.^  to  130.  The 
country  iMut»d  Dacca  being  Jwars  covered  with  verdure 
during  the  dry  month*.  It  Is  comparatively  free  from 
violent  lieats,  and  is  reckoned  one  of  the  healthiest  sta- 
tions in  licngal. 

Dacca  is  comparatively  modem:  It  Is  not  mentinned 
by  Abul  Fasel.  From  IfitM  to  IClH  it  was  the  mctropolli 
of  Kmgai,  and  again  atbJned  to  that  dignity  in  Ifi'i7,  the 
rornmcncemeiit  of  the  cr.i  of  its  greatest  splendour, 
when,  judging  from  Its  ruins.  It  must  hatevirtl  In  ex- 
tent and  wealth  with  the  largest  cities  of  India.  Its 
decline  twgan  with  the  disortiers  con*«^ucnt  to  the  In- 
va-tnns  of  Nailir  Shah.  In  1741  tlie  estaldlshment  of  a 
pruviocial  n>uncll  helped  to  revive  It.  Imt  on  the  re- 
moval of  tills  its  decay  ret'onimenced.  {flitmiiiim's  K.I. 
Ofix.,  1.  477.474  : Mod.  'i'rao.,  lx.  134— 14A.  ; Kt-nmcfi 
p.  fil Ac.) 

Dacca,  and  Dacca  Jelalpoke,  two  distrlces  of  Hln- 
do<tan,  prov.  Bengal,  chiefly  between  lat.  ‘£i9  and 
N.,  and  long.  KSb'30'  and  91*  K. ; having  N.  the  dittr. 
Mymunsing.  K.  Tlppcrah.  S.  Backergunge,  and  W.  Jes- 
sore  and  Kajl*hayc.  Subjoined  Isa  statement  of  the  area 
of  these  districts,  with  their  pop.  and  revenue  at  tbe 
undermentioned  periods 


Araa. 

Pop.  (tS«0. 

Land  Itev. 
UHrs-aoj. 

Darca 

IVm  i.a  Jrtapon 

1A70  *4-  Bi- 

' 5v'.,3:s  ' 

L. 

} «>/i» 

Tout  . 

4.4A6  w|.  m 

4U,S3C  1 

Tbc  country  is  .almost  a di*ad  flat,  studdrv]  with  lakes, 
and  iuivri»ctod  by  Uic  two  great  risers,  Uiabmai  utra 
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and  Ganges.  During  the  rainy  seaaoa  It  exhibits  the 
Appearance  of  an  Inland  sea,  over  which  the  vlllagt-s. 
raised  on  artlAcial  embankments,  are  scattered  like  so 
many  islands.  l*he  land  fertilKed  by  such  extensive  In- 
undations Is  extremely  productive;  but  a Urge  propor- 
tion of  It  Is  covered  with  jungle,  and  Infestt^  with 
elephants,  tigers,  and  other  wild  animals,  which  do  con- 
siderable damage  to  rulllvatlon.  These,  however,  are 
much  less  nutneruus  now  than  fonnerly ; and  a great 
de.d  of  the  land  that  had  been  overspread  with  jiinglc  has 
latterly  U-en  cleared,  an<l  hmiight  into  cultivation.  Ihe 
banks  of  the  C'umereolly  river,  one  of  tlie  arms  of  the 
Ganges,  are  populous,  'and  well  cullivaU'd,  producing 
rice,  sugar,  cotton,  and  Indigo  ; a s;>eeies  of  cotton  c-nllcd 
hanga,  though  not  of  asup«‘rior  quality.very  well  adapted 
for  the  fine  striped  muslltis.fur  which  this  prov.  w-as  long 
fnmou*.  ust^l  to  be  grown  in  large  quantities.  The  land 
is  sutwllvided  into  extremely  small  estates;  and  tho 
constant  shifting  of  the  river-courses  alters  their  extent 
and  boundaries  to  much,  that  the  ass<*ssmcm  and  col- 
lei  tion  of  the  revenue  have  always  been  matters  of  much 
difiiriiity.  Dimities,  cloths  resembling  diaper,  and  da- 
mask linen,  are  now  the  chief  manufactures.  About 
half  the  pop.  are  Hindoos,  and  half  Muhainmedans. 
Slavery  is  pretty  prevalent.  These  districts  had  fonnerly 
an  unenviable  uutoiiety,  from  the  number  and  enormity 
of  the  crimes  committed  in  them,  but  In  this  respect  they 
have  lately  very  much  Improved.  There  are  numerous 
Hindoo  scnoolt,  fur  Initructlun  In  Ihe  Bengalee  languagi', 
religion,  and  laws.  Chief  towns.  Dacca,  Narralngungc, 
Soonergong.  and  Rajanagur.  {/lamt/ltm's  HmdotUtn,  i. 
190— IH3;  E.T.  Onx.,  f.  474—476;  Mod.  7Vw»n  U.  13d.; 
Rfwrit  on  A^in  nf  (Me  S.  I.  Comp.) 

DAIIOMK  Y.a  country  of  Africa,  on  the  Guinea  coast, 
of  which  the  boundaries  are  far  from  bring  well  defined, 
but  w liich  Is  supposed  to  extend  between  about  6^  and  6'^ 
or  9^  S.  lat  . and  from  to  perhaps  3^  R.  lung., 
having  W.  Ashautee,  K.  Yarrlba  and  K«mln.  and  S.  the 
I Atlantic  Ocean.  As  far  as  has  been  hitherto  discovered, 
this  country  is  destitute  of  any  hill  whatever,  and  consbts 
. of  an  immense  plain  rising  gradually  from  the  sea  to  thu 
Kong  Mountains,  which  are  here  from  I.Vi  to  200  in. 
inland.  Tlic  Volta  and  Loka  rivers  bound  it  on  the  W., 
but.  excepting  these,  there  seems  to  be  no  stream  of  any 
ronsiderable  importance.  The  country  is,  however,  weft 
watered,  and  interspersed  with  smaA  marshes.  I'he 
soil  is  wholly  alluvial ; not  a stone  It  to  be  met  with  : 
the  surface  Is  covered  with  a vegt'tation  of  unboundi'd 
luxtirianre ; and  the  beauty  and  excellence  of  the  country 
are  spoken  of  In  terms  of  the  highest  admiration.  (See 
the  Statements  of  Bosman,  PbUIips,  Ac  , In  the  Uistotre 
Uen^raU  dn  yoyagrt,  iv.  274.  4c.)  Oranges,  limes, 
guavas,  and  other  tropical  fruits,  melons,  pine-applet, 
yams,  Ac.,  grow  wild ; and  nialie,  millet,  and  other 
grains,  potatoes,  indigo,  rotton.  sugar,  tobacco,  and 
•pices,  are  siiccessfullr  cultivated,  lu  some  parts  tho 
country  Is  covered  with  dense  forests,  the  retreat  of 
IkmA,  hyenas,  leopards,  eleplumts,  and  overgrown  ser- 
l>ent».  Deer  and  domestic  animals  are  plentiful.  I'r^ 
vimuly  to  the  early  part  of  last  century  this  country  was 
divided  into  a number  of  petty  states,  and  Is  repre>«ntfd 
as  having  been  populous  and  well  rnltlvatcd.  'llib 
Dahomaos.  by  whom  It  was  overrun  and  laid  waste,  carnn 
from  the  Interior  of  the  CnnlinenL  1'hey  are  said  to  lx*  hos- 
pitable to  strangers,  hraveand  resolute  ; and  thesi*.  if  (hey 
exist,  would  appe.vr  to  make  up  the  whole  amount  of  (heir 
good  qualities.  Their  disposition  seems,  from  their  con- 
duct. to  be  a compound  of  that  of  the  tim*r  and  the  •paniel, 
exhibiting  the  utmost  ferocity  and  thirst  for  blood  with 
the  most  abject  servility.  All  the  most  arbitrary  forms  of 
eastern  despotism  seem  to  be  mild  and  free,  when  com- 
pared with  that  established  In  this  wreubed  country.  H 
Is  singular,  too,  that  this  despotism  is  not  founded  upon 
force  and  terror,  nor  is  it  connected  with  any  thing  timid 
or  eflbmioate  in  the  character  of  the  people.  U rest*  on 
a blind  and  Idolatrous  veneration  for  the  person  of  the 
sovereign,  as  for  that  of  a superior  bring.  He  is  tho 
absolute  master  of  the  lives  and  properties  of  his  subjects, 
and  disposes  of  them  at  pleasure.  It  is  a crime  In  the 
latter  to  suppose  that  the  king  eats,  drinks,  ilreps,  nr 
performs  any  of  the  functions  of  an  ordinary  mortaU  A 
sovereign  of  the  name  of  Bossa  having  succeeded  to  tlio 
throne,  caused  all  the  persons  of  the  same  name  in  his  do- 
minions to  be  put  to  oeath,  conceiving  it  (u  be  an  unpar- 
donable presumption  that  any  subject  should  bear  the 
same  name  with  bis  master.  The  greatest  lords  can 
only  approach  the  king  lying  flat  on  their  faces,  and 
rolling  ineir  lieads  in  the  dust.  The  attempts  thus  made 
to  inspire  the  people  with  reverence  for  their  monarch, 
seem  to  have  been  complrtely  successful.  The  Dahoman 
rushes  to  battle  in  obeoirnev  to  the  orders  of  his  king 
with  a blind,  unthinking,  brute  cvinfidence.  Norris  hav- 
ing asked  a Dahoman  before  battle  If  he  did  not  think 
the  enemy  loo  numerous  ; the  latter  replied,  “ I think  of 
my  kliig.and  then  I dare  engage  .1  of  Uic  enemy  myself.*' 
He  declared  his  inditlerence  wlietlier  he  survived  nr  nm  ; 
adding,  “ U U nut  mater  uil;  my  head  belongs  to  the 
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k1nff«  not  to  If  he  pleesee  to  tend  for  H.  I im  uiniiftllyflothli  railroad  U 300,000.  The  arerage  amount 

ready  to  retign  It ; or  If  it  U shot  through  in  battle,  it  it  of  coal  to  conreycd  it  190,000  tont.  C'oal  abouodt  through- 
no  difference  tome,  1 am  tatUfied.'*  After  tuch  atat^  out  the  whole  neighbourhood  of  Dalkeith.  Dalknth 
menta,  the  reader  will  not  be  turprited  to  learn  that  Palace,  the  princtpiu  retMence  of  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch 
human  tkulU  form  the  farourite  ornament  In  the  con-  In  Scotland,  U within  3o0  janlt  of  the  E.  termination  of 
itrurtion  of  the  palacea  mod  tenplca.  The  king’i  tleen-  the  town.  Thlt  palace,  which  formerly  belonged  to  the 
lug  chamber  hat  the  floor  paved  with  the  akulU,  and  the  DougiaMeii  Karla  of  Morton,  waa  acouired.  In  1649,  by 
roof  ornamented  with  the  iawbonea,  of  chlefa  whom  he  the  noble  family  of  Buccleuch,  who  itill  retain  it.  and  aro 
haa  overcome  In  batUe.  Every  year  a grand  featival  ia  auperiora  of  the  burgh.  Anoe,  heireaa  of  Buccleuch.  waa 
held,  which  laata  for  aeveral  weeka,  and  during  which  married  to  the  famoua  Duke  of  Monmouth,  a natural  aon 
the  king  watera  the  gravea  of  hit  anceatora  with  the  of  Charlea  II.,  and  who  waa  beheaded  for  rebellion  in 
blood  of  boata  of  human  victims.  The  bodies  of  those  I6A.S.  George  IV.,  on  hit  vUii  to  Scotland  In  I'i93,  re- 
uohappy  men  are  not  even  interred,  but  are  auipended  aided  in  Dalaeitb  House.  The  parliamentary  electora  of 
by  the  feet  to  the  walla,  and  left  hanging  till  they  the  burgh  unite  with  the  county  conatUuvocy  in  return- 
put  refy.  Ing  a member  to  the  H.  of  C.  (Obtamed  from  kocal 

Pernapa.  however,  the  moat  extraordinary  fact  eon-  formation.) 
nectrd  with  this  barbarous  horde  la.  that  all  the  women  DALMATIA  (an.  part  of a marlt.  country 
are  raonopoltsed  by  tlie  sovereign;  and  that  no  indt-  of  Europe,  being  themoat  S.prov.  ofthe  Austrlanempire 
vldual  can  poMcss  hlmaeir  of  cither  a wife  or  a concubine  conmrising  a long  and  narrow  territory  lying  along  the 
except  by  gift  of,  or  purchase  fh>m,  the  king;  and  whether  N.E.  shore  of  the  Adriatic,  and  numerous  lalanda  In  that 
the  lady  be  young  or  old,  handsome  or  the  reverse,  she  sea,  between  lat.  N'  and  44^  N..  and  long.  14^30* 

must  be  equally  acceptable  to  the  slave  to  whom  she  la  and  19°  E.,  having  N.  Hungarian  Croatia ; B.  Turkish 
given  or  sold  1 The  king  keeps,  of  course,  a goodly  Croatia.  Herxegovina,  and  Montenegro  ; and  $.  and  W. 
seraglio  for  himself;  and  at  his  doiuh  his  wives  and  con-  the  Adriatic:  length  of  the  continental  portioD,  N.W.  to 
cublnea  fall  to  murdlering  each  other,  till  the  carnage  be  S.K. ,940  m.:  bn^th  greatest  towards  the  N..  where 
stopped  by  the  interlcTeoce  of  the  new  king.  After  those  it  averages  nearly  40  m. ; but  It  tapers  thence  gradually 
statements,  it  will  only  appear  consistent  and  natural  to  Its  S.  extremity,  and  In  iu  lower  half  it  never  more 
that  the  should  be  the  prlncipal/e/iic4c,  or  obicct  of  than  1-5  m.  In  width.  Area  about  6,600  sq.m.  (279'7 
worship,  among  the  Dahomans  I Germ.).  Pop.  (1637)  8H9;9hA.  Dalmatia  is  generally 

We  are  glad  to  have  to  add  that,  despite  their  ferocity,  mount^nous.  The  Dlnaric  Alp  bound  it  on  the  E.,and 
this  most  detestable  of  barbarian  hordes  has  been  checki^  the  whole  country  is  intersected  in  a direction  parallel  to 
in  its  devastating  course.  A number  of  the  petty  states  the  coast  by  some  of  their  subordinate  ranges,  the 
it  had  subdued  have  emancipated  themselves;  and  It  highest  j>oint  of  which,  Mount  Biorova,  near  Ut.  taoso', 
appears  probable  that  the  sovereign  of  Dahomey  Is  now  is  4.6M  It.  in  elevation.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  Dlnaric 
tributary  to  the  sovereign  of  Yarri^  Alp  are  chiefly  of  calcareous  formation,  and  full  of 

Next  to  Abomey,  the  cap.  and  residence  of  the  king,  clefts  and  ravines ; they  are  rugged,  and  often  destitute 
about  NO  ro.  Inland,  Whyub,  Ardrah,  Aoona,  Culmina,  of  soil,  in  consequence  of  which  the  country  has  In 
Ac.,  are  the  chief  towns  or  villages.  < At7lcr‘i  Africa  ; most  parts  a sterile  and  desolate  aspect.  Narrow  valleys 
DakuF t Hitiorjf  Dakomey : hotcdkky  he.  i Sorria.)  are  abundant,  but  plains  of  any  extent  few.  There 
DALBCAKLIA,  a prov.  of  Sweden,  which  see.  are  numerous  small  lakes,  and  one  of  a tolerable  sise. 

DALKEITH,  a bor.  of  barony  and  market-town  of  near  Zara;  but,  gi>ucrtdly  speaking.  Dalmatia  is  111 
Scotland,  oa  Mid- Lothian,  on  the  road  from  Edinburgh  watered.  Tiic  prinolpMl  river,  the  NarciiUt,  in  the  £. 
to  Coldstream,  5|  m.  S.B.  Edinburgh,  on  a pninsular  has  not  a cmirir  uf  more  than  1-S  m.  In  the  Austrian 
neck  of  land  between  the  N.  and  S.  Bsks,  wnich  unite  territory;  ihr  other  chief  rivers  are.  the  Zermapva. 
about  a mile  B.  from  the  town,  and  fall  Into  the  Frith  of  Kerka,  and  (ItHtina.  btit  none  It  of  any  great  site.  The 
Forth  at  Musselburgh.  Pop.  ( 1H36)  5,345.  It  Is  a clean,  Cettina  is  romArkable  (or  a 6nc  cascade.  170  ft.  in  altl- 
well-built  town  ( the  principal  itreet,  which  is  wide  and  tude.  The  ci^st  li  Indctited  with  numerous  harbours, 
handsome,  runs  from  B.  to  W.,  and  there  are  several  of  which  those  of  Cntiaro.  SePnico,  and  Uagusa,  are  the 
subordinate  streets.  Its  public  buildings  are,  — a pa-  b^ ; It  has  also  nuinorous  headlands,  ami  is  fenced  bv  a 
rlsh  church  (an  old  Gothic  edifice,  used  as  a collegiate  great  number  of  elongated  Islands.  Irlng  in  adtrertion 
church  before  the  Reforroatioa),  three  cbapls  belong-  parallel  to  the  shore.  The  princip.-il  are,  Arbe,  Pago. 
Ing  to  Presbyterian  dissenters,  and  one  belonging  to  Jsola  Grossa.  Brazza,  l.e«ina,  ihirzola.  [.tssa,  Meleda, 
the  Independrata.  An  elegant  new  parish  church  Is  Ac.;  they  are  ir)omit.-vUim)s,  and  present  the  same 
how  being  built  (1839).  Dalkeith  has  long  been  eminent  general  aspect  as  ('ontineitt.-il  Dalmatia.  The  cHmale  Is 
for  its  educational  institutions,  particularly  its  classical  warmerthaninanyother  part  of  tbe  Austrian  dominions, 
school.  A subscription  library  established  in  1796,  con-  In  tbe  S.  tbe  date-palm  dourishes  in  the  open  air.  and 
tains  9,800  vols.  In  1835  a scientific  association  was  the  olive  grows  In  tbe  lowlands  every  where  throughout 
formed  for  prucuring  the  delivery  of  popular  lectures  the  country.  Frost  and  snow  are  almost  unknown  In  the 
on  science,  which  nas  hitherto  been  eminently  sue-  plains  and  valleys,  and  are  of  very  short  duration  in  tbe 
cessful.  This  town,  like  other  burghs  of  barony,  was  mountains : the  mean  ten>p.  of  tbe  year  at  Ragusa  is 
originally  under  tbe  exclusive  management  of  tbe  57° 3*  Fahrenheit.  The  winter  is  limited  to  six  weeks  at 
baron  or  superior  and  his  twllie ; but,  in  1759,  an  act  pretty  constant  rain ; yet.  on  the  whole,  less  rain  (alls  in 
of  parliament  was  obtained,  zmpointing  certain  tnis-  Dalmatia  than  in  any  other  prov.  ofthe  empire,  and  the 
tecs  to  superiotaiMl  the  paving,  cleaning,  and  lighting  tha  country  often  suflhrt  from  excess  of  drought.  Except  in 
streets,  to  supply  the  burgh  with  water,  and  to  provide  a the  marshy  tracts  along  the  shore,  the  air  U pure  and 
revenue  (or  these  purposes  by  imposing  a small  tax  on  salubrious.  lDl837,therewere295.719acresofarablelAnd, 
the  ale,  porter,  and  beer  consumed  in  the  parish.  Tbe  140.7U9  acres  In  vineyards,  and  4(i,ofiO  acres  in  meadows 
power  ot  the  baron  or  his  bailie  Is  now  very  limited  both  and  gardens.  Agriculture  it  in  every  respect  extremely 
as  to  civil  and  criminal  matters.  Dalkeith  is  chiefly  ce-  backward.  Maise  and  barley  are  the  principal  kinds  m 
lebrated  for  its  grain  market,  which  is  held  every  Thura-  grain  cultivated ; but  not  two  thirds  of  tbe  com  neees- 
day,  and  U retxoned  tbe  Imgest  market  of  the  kind  in  sary  for  home  consumidlon  It  grown : the  rest  of  the 
bcotland.  The  quantity  of  the  dlilhrent  kinds  of  grain  quantity  required  comes  mostly  from  Turkey  and  Hun- 
exposed  for  sale  m Uie  market  for  the  year  ending  July  gary.  The  Dalmatian  wlnot  are  strong  and  deep- 
1 . 1639,  was  as  follows : — wheat,  10,9904  quarters ; bar-  coloured,  but  are  apt  to  acquire  a taste  from  the  leathern 
ley,  15.809  do. ; uots,  43,63U|  do. ; peas  and  beans.  1.6314  flasks  in  which  they  are  kept.  They,  however,  bear 
do.:  in  all.  71.476|  quarters.  The  tales  this  year,  bow-  transport  well,  and  considerable  quantities  are  sent  to 
ever,  were  greatly  nelow  the  average,  which  is  about  Flume,  Trieste,  and  Venice.  The  total  quantity  pro- 
I00,0(  0 quarters.  There  is  another  market  of  consider-  duced  annually,  is  officially  estimated  at  6438,000  gallons, 
able  extent  held  here  every  Monday  for  the  sale  of  meat.  Fruits  are  abundant  and  excellent.  Figs  may  be  con- 
flour,  and  pot-barley.  'Jnere  are  In  the  town  or  imme-  sidered  tbe  chief  staple  of  Dalmatia ; they  grow  without 
dlate  vicinity,  extensive  flour  and  com  mills,  both  on  the  culture  all  along  the  coast,  but  the  best  are  those  of 
N.  and  8.  Esks,  a brewery,  an  iron-foundry,  a tannery.  l.«sin^  During  their  period  of  maturity,  figs  make  a 
and  currying  works.  Inere  are  no  fewer  than  five  large  part  of  the  food  of  the  village  pop.,  and  about 
branch  banks  m the  town.  The  burgh  is  distinguished  645.0(W  iibbre  are  annually  exported.  Toe  climate  U 
by  the  number  of  its  shops  and  tbe  extent  of  buslnem  highly  suitable  for  the  olive,  and  tbe  oil  is  belter  than 
dune  Id  them ; circumstances  that  result  from  tbe  eml-  th^  produced  in  most  parts  of  Italy.  Nearly  17,000  cwt. 
iicnce  of  its  grain  and  other  markets.  The  DalkeKh  are  annually  obtained.  Cattle-breeding  is  not  pursued 
and  Edinburgh  railroad,  which  connects  these  towns,  to  any  groat  extent,  and  the  breeds  are  mostly  Inferior, 
was  commenced  In  l6‘/7,  and  opened  for  goods  and  pas-  The  stock  in  1687  has  been  estimated  at  14.000  horses, 
sensers  in  1631.  Branch  lines  nave  since  been  formed.  91.000  black  cattle,  713,000  sheep,  and  4.50,000  goals. 
IrNuiing  to  Portolwllo  and  Leith  on  tl»e  one  hand,  and  I'he  wolf,  wild  dog.  fox.  and  lynx,  are  amongst  the  wild 
Fishcr-row,  near  Musselburgh,  on  the  other.  The  aitimals;  game  (excepting  deer)  abounds,  as  do  waterfowl 
Duke  of  Buccleuch  has,  at  his  own  expense,  brought  and  birds  of  prey.  The  anchovy  and  tunny  fisheries  are 
the  Dalkeith  Hr>e  into  the  centre  of  tbe  burgh,  and  U important,  though  not  so  much  so  as  during  the  last  cen- 
pTolnngiog  it,  by  a splendid  viaduct  over  the  N.  Esk.  tui7:  at  present  they  furnish  empio)-ment  to  about  6,000 
that  It  m^  communkato  with  coal  mines  in  that  inhah.  url<^  am)  sutad  flsh  form  an  Important  article  of 
quarter.  Too  average  number  of  passengers  carried  commerce.  There  are  some  coral  fisheries,  of  which  that 


DALMATIA. 

near  Scbenloo  U the  cbtcf.  The  ii»h  caught  lo  the  lake#, 
*c.  form  M chief  part  of  tho  iulMlitence  of  many  of  the 


tnhab.  Excellent  timber  for  thlp-builUlng  and  other 

fiuri>oie«  alKiunda  in  the  latcrior ; but  .U  next  to  uielea* 
roll)  the  ahkoiute  want  of  roadi,  ranali,  or  narlgahle 


rivers,  to  convey  it  to  the  sea.  The  large  forrats  which 
formerly  existed  on  the  coast  have  been  cut  down,  and 
that  part  of  the  country  Is  now  alm4>at  bare  of  wood. 
The  attention  of  the  Austrian  government  is  now,  how- 
ever, directed  to  tho  forest  economy  of  the  prov.,  in  the 
view  of  supplying  tho  dock.yards  at  Flume  and  Venice 
with  Dalmatian  timber.  Coal  Is  found  In  several  oarta, 
and  conkidcrable  quantities  are  exported  to  Trieste. 
Ship'hiiiUliug,  and  the  dlittllation  of  mara$eitiuo  and 
rasogito,  are  the  chief  branshrs  of  manufacturing  Industry, 
ktaraschino  is  extensively  consumed  at  Vienna,  and  it 
U well  known  in  this  and  most  other  countries.  Be. 
std<‘s  these,  a few  articles  of  primary  necessity  only  arc 
manufactured ; for  all  others,  the  liihab.  are  obligra  to 


have  recourse  to  the  neighbouring  countries.  This  prov. 
enjoys  the  important  advanUge  of  being  placed  with, 
out  the  .'tustrlan  customs  line,  the  duty  on  foreign  gosois 
Imported  being  only  3^  per  cent,  ad  waiorrm.  But  the 
strictnssss  with  which  qiuirantine  regulations  arc  enforced 
have  gone  far  to  uullif)*  the  important  lienelits  that  would 
otherwise  have  resulted  from  this  valuable  privilege. 
The  Dalmatians  arc  amongst  the  best  sailors  of  tne 
Adriatic.  In  IH37  they  had  410  vessels,  of  the  burden 
of  14,43.>  tons,  of  which  idamt  two  thirds  belonged 
to  Kagusa.  This  country  Is  divided  into  four  circles, 
named  after  their  respective  capitals,  2ara,  Spalatro, 
llagnsa,  and  Caltaro:  the  last  two  circles  arc  sepa* 
from  the  rest  of  Dalmatia,  and  from  each  other, 
by  two  narrow  slips  of  land  belonging  to  Turkey,  which 
BtrcCi'h  down  to  the  sea  coast.  Tba  other  chief  towns 
are.  Sebt-iiico,  Trau,  and  M;u'arkca.  Zara  is  tlic  cap., 
an<l  sent  of  the  governor  and  coum  il  of  the  prov. 

In  1X37.  the  pop.,  with  tho  marriages,  births,  deaths, 
ftc„  in  thi^so  circles,  were  : — 


DAMASCUS,  6TI 

The  Inhab.  are  Roni.  Cath.,  except  about  one  fifth 
part  who  belong  to  the  Greek  church,  and  a few  Jewr, 
gipsies,  kc.  i there  are  no  Protestants. 

It  would  appear.  Judging  firom  the  returns,  that  this  is 
the  most  priett>rldden  country  of  Europe.  It  has,  be- 
sides a whole  army  of  regular  clergy,  no  fewer  than 
' monks,  and  1.7111  nuns  I The  cons^uences  are  precisely 
I what  might  have  been  expected  ; education  and  morality 
being  at  a lower  ebb  here  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
Austrian  empire  I Jn  1837,  the  prov.  bad 

HcheUis. 

S Colleges  (1  theological,  and  1 of  arts)  with  90 
3 Gramroar-schools  - - - 338 

1 loulies' school  • • - 18 

1 Boarding'sehool  for  boys  • 33 

1 Ditto  for  priests  - - - U 

&1  Primary  schools  for  both  sexes  > 3.C84 

Number  of  children  who  in  that  year  were  returned  as 
able  to  go  to  school,  17.978  ; so  that  those  at  school  do 
not  amount  to  l^h  part  of  those  who  should  be  there  I 
The  criminal  accusations  in  IKS7,  amounted  to  6x3; 
making,  with  the  remainder  from  the  previous  year,  999. 
Of  these  only  374  were  decided  during  the  year,  of  which 
261  were  acuuittals.  Of  3.■^73  persons  convicted,  the 

ntortlon  or  the  principal  crimes  to  100  coovlctioos  waa 
ollowt : — Outrageous  conduct,  10 ; abuse  of  autho- 
rity. I ; thieving  and  swindling,  32 ; robbery.  6 ; rape.  1 1 
breach  of  sanatory  regulations,  3;  murder.  7;  cutting 


and  maiming.  II : arson,  14 ; other  crimes,  32. 

Dalmatia  diflers  from  the  other  provs.  of  the  Austrian 
empire.  In  having  no  provincial  diet  or  representativa 
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The  Inhab.  of  Dalmatia  are  Slavonians  of  the  same 
race  with  the  Croatlans,  Servians,  and  Bosnians.  The 
names  of  their  rivers,  mountains.  &c.  are  all  Slavonic, 
and  that  of  the  country  itself  expresses  /Ac  iwes/  re* 
mo/Wy  titMifd  trtbf.*  The  vicinity  of,  and  constant 
Intercourse  with,  the  Italian  harbours,  has  introduced 
the  use  of  the  Italian  Imiguag*  amongst  the  commercial 
part  of  the  inhab.,  as  German  it  the  principal  tongue 
ncard  amongst  the  civil  and  military  offlrial  circlet.  The 
number  of  itallans  settled  In  the  country  it  rstimntrd  by 
Blumcohach  at  37,000.  Home  deiceotlants  of  Hungarian 
families  are  found  amongst  the  nobility  of  the  N. 
circles,  and  the  Jews,  mho  are  not  ve^  nomeroiis, 
are  said  to  descend  from  the  exiles  ot  th.it  nation 
driven  from  Spain  in  I-Sfri.  Near  Vrriika  and  in  other 
parts,  xt'azwri,  or  gipsies,  are  found.  Even  amongst 
the  Slavonic  Inhabitants  dilferent  tribes  are  dutui-  i 
guithable.  The  roost  backward,  in  point  of  rivlUsatkm. 
are  the  Muvtacchl,  the  mountaineers  of  the  circles  of 
Zara  and  Spalatro.  They  are  addicted  to  a nomadic 
kind  of  bfe,  and  wander  about  as  ahepherda,  sleeping  in 
summer  in  the  open  air.  The  comforts  of  the  agri- 
culturist and  fishermen  are  few,  as  it  usually  the  case 
in  warm  climates:  their  houses  are  small  and  badly 
built,  and /umiture  is  mostly  dispensed  with.  Fish  and 
vegeUbles  are  the  chief  artlclHS  of  nourishment,  and 
tx^  are  abundant.  The  dress  of  the  inhab.  of  the  coast 
consists  In  blue  tight  pantaloons,  a blue  waistcoat,  and  in 
winter  a spencer,  with  a coarse  brown  cloak  shaped  like 
that  of  the  ItalUm  boatmen.  The  mouniainoert  wear  a 
linen  dress  in  summer,  and  in  winter  throw  tboir  sheep- 
skins about  their  shoulders,  which  are  proof  against  all 
the  vicisiiludes  of  the  weather.  The  inhab.  are  gene- 
rally  active,  courageous,  and  of  quick  perception;  but, 
until  they  came  under  the  Austrian  sceptre,  were  not 
only  neglected,  but  living  on  terms  of  cuntUnt  warfare 
witli  their  Mussulman  neighbours,  from  which  state  of 
things  the  recent  border  feuds  ore  an  Inheritance,  The 
large  knife  and  pistols  which  the  Morlacchi  still  wear  in 
their  girdles,  and  the  gun  which  the  shepherd  sliogs 
over  his  shoulder  from  custom,  remind  the  stranger  no 
less  strongly  than  tlie  shaven  heads  of  some  of  theraoua- 
taiueers,  of  the  affinity,  in  descent  and  in  manners,  exist- 
ing between  the  blavonk  tribes  that  inhabit  both  sides 
of  Uie  mouutaius, 

• Ac. 
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assembly ; but  certsdn  of  its  towns  and  some  districts, 
especially  that  of  Foglixsa  near  Spalatro,  rMoin  their 
own  Jurisdiction,  and  the  sama  privileges  they  pos- 
sessed before  their  union  wHb  Austria.  The  hlgKeot 
authority  in  Dalmatia  Is  the  governor,  who  reside# 
at  Zara,  the  seat  of  the  Gmbemium.  In  this  city 
the  court  of  appeals,  and  the  highest  criminal  court 
are  established,  with  dependent  courts  Id  the  four  rircla 
towns.  2^0,  Spalatro,  Kagusa.  and  Cattaro.  Each  circle 
has  several  districts,  the  chief  magistrate  in  which  is 
named  prwtor,  and  takes  c«>gnfsaDce  of  judicial  and 
police  aflkirs.  t)esldes  directing  the  rural  eeonomy  of  the 
district.  The  districts  divide  into  greater  ana  lesser 
parishes  or  communes,  under  headboroughs  ( Copt  oiUa 
and  Podesla)  who  rer^ve  no  salary,  but  aro  exempted 
from  the  Robot  (public  serrlce  work),  as  are  also  tho 
Sardori,  a descri^gion  of  gens-d'ormes,  formed  by  tha 
government  out  of  the  armed  |>easantry  which,  during 
the  war,  bad  lived  upon  a very  Independent  footing. 
The  g\ivxllng  of  the  frontiers  towards  Turkey  Is  an 
Important  cbivge  in  Dalmatia,  and  a strict  watch  is  also 
ke^  along  the  coast.  For  pur|M>sat  of  trade,  6 beiaars  or 
markets  are  held  on  the  frontier,  and  7 rastells,  or  par- 
latorla,  at  iotervening  stations,  l-axarea  are  estabUsbed 
at  Zara,  Spalatro,  Kagusa.  and  Castelmono. 

Dalmatia  form^.  from  the  commencement  of  the  18th 
century  down  lo  1419.  a portion  of  the  kingdom  of 
Hungary:  at  the  last-oamed  epoch  It  passed  under  the 
sway  of  the  Venetians,  who  hM  made  themselves  mas- 
ters of  Kagusa  nearly  100  yesui  previously.  During  tba 
16th  and  17th  centuries  this  country  was  the  constant 
seat  of  wars  betweeti  the  Venetians  and  Turks,  until 
it  was  finally  conquered  by  the  latter,  who  held  it  till 
1797,  when  it  was  ceded  to  Austria.  In  1806,  Atutrta 
gave  up  Dalmatia  to  the  French,  who  Incorporated  II 
Into  Che  kingdom  of  Italy.  Napoleon  made  it  a duchy, 
and  conlerr^  Uie  title  oi  duke  of  l>almatia  on  Marshal 
Soule.  On  the  downfall  of  Na|>oleon  it  reverted  to 
Austria.  iOetUrr.  Sat.  Raepc.  ,•  For/is’s  Trorefs  ; aad 
mrioate  injurmotion  from  t'lcmna.) 

DAMASCUS  (called  by  the  nativef  Es-SAow.  an. 
DimesJkJt,  lleb.  Damasdt,  Greek  Aa^Mseaer).  a city  of 
Syria,  cap.  of  an  important  pachalic  of  the  same  name, 
and  the  virtual  metropolis  m Syria,  lo  a plain  at  the  B. 
foot  of  the  Antl-LibanuB,  about  180  m.  8.  by  W.  Aleppo ; 
lu.  33^  27'  N..  long.  80*  3V  B.  Pop.  from  190,000  to 
130.000. of  whom  13,000  are  Christians,  and  as  many  Jews. 
A splendid  mosque  of  great  antiquity,  the  constructlmi 
of  which  is  disputed  bv  Christians  and  Mussulmans,  is 
the  chief  architecture  ornament.  The  form  of  Hio 
bidlding  (across),  with  a similarity  in  arrangement  to 
tte  saensd  edifices  of  Italy,  soems  to  evince  its  Christian 
origin,  while  the  abunaance  of  Saracenlo  omamenu 

Erove  that  the  Arabs,  if  not  Us  founders,  have  contri. 

uted  extensively  to  its  decoration.  It  Is  630  it.  in 
length,  by  130  In  width  : a fountain  plays  in  the  midst  of 
a magnificent  court,  and  the  pillars  and  other  umaments 
are  superb.  A skall,  said  to  be  that  o(  the  Baptist,  ami 
his  sepulchre,  give  such  sanctity  to  this  mosque,  that  it 
is  death  for  even  a Mohammedan  to  enter  the  room 
where  the  relict  are  kept.  A Christian  is  liable  to  the 
bastinado  for  merely  looking  Into  the  court;  and  the 
western  world  is  indebted  for  its  knowledge  of  the 
interior  of  the  building  to  the  works  of  All  Bey  and 


Buckingham,  who.  In  their  character  of  Mussulmans, 
were  allowed  to  Inspect  what  no  knoten  Cbrlitlao  U per- 
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mitled  to  Approarh.  Therv  are  manr  other  ihoequet. 
According  to  AH  Bcjr  (ii.  ’XS.)  and  Additon  (II.  isi.), 
they  are  unnrorthr  of  notice;  but  Kobinton  (ti.  2S4.) 
aaya  they  are  only  le»t  aplcndid  than  those  of  t'onstan- 
tiaople.  The  baiaari  are  extremely  niitneroiu,  and  woH 
•upplied  with  merchandise : but  tlie  private  rraidenct-i 
of  the  gentry  are,  after  all.  the  most  striking  objeers  to 
a stranger,  n«»t  for  their  exterior  appe.iranre.  which  pre- 
sents  nothing  but  a gloomy  wall  of  mud.  or  suO'^lrled 
bricks,  but  for  tlie  combin-xtion  of  convenience,  magni* 
ficence.  and  taste,  which  mark  the  interior  arrangements, 
and  realise  alt  that  can  Ite  imaglitiHl  of  eastern  splen- 
dour. 2(«i.f>0o  piastres  ) is  s»imetlmri  rxptmded 

on  the  fittings  up  of  a sliv-'le  apartment.  There  are  SI 
kh.ms,  nr  csl.iblUhments  for  the  rece|'tlon  nf  merchan- 
dise. and  (h.it  of  llussrin  rarlia.  Imilt  of  alternate  i.i)ers 
of  black  and  white  marble,  with  its  fountain,  arriidi's. 
and  corridors,  i«  a very  l>eaii(if>il  and  imposing  object. 
A mosque  of  dancing  dervishes  dew^rves  notice,  lest  as 
one  of  tlie  principal  C'lUices  of  the  town,  than  from  the 
singular  contrast  In  the  occupations  of  lit  inmates,  who, 
ever)'  Friday  (the  Mohninmedan  Sunday),  pirouette  and 
twirl  themselves  ab«>ut  from  morning  till  nigiit.  while, 
during  the  otiier  six  davs.  they  are  industrious  silk 
weavers.  There  are  also  Greek.  Marnnile,  Sj'rian, 
and  Armenian  churches,  3 convents  of  Kraacitcan 
monks,  and  8 Jewish  synagogues.  Hospitals  nume- 
rous ; the  principal,  in  wiih  h great  miniliers  of  tick  and 
lame  poor  are  lodged  ami  fed  gratuitously,  is  a fine 
building,  with  a mosque  brloti>;ing  to  it.  'I'here  are 
about  SO  large  schools  fur  chil  lren.  a great  number  of 
•mailer  orses,  betides  which  public  lectures  are  given 
daily  in  tbe  great  mosque,  and  in  some  others,  but 
education  ii  confined  to  the  religion  and  laws  of  Mo- 
hammed.* The  sera/,  or  palace  of  the  |>acha,  is  a 
large  fortified  building  in  the  centre  of  the  city.  The 
hitter  Is  surrounded  by  walls  and  towers,  but  they  are 
In  a half  ruinous  state,  and  pressed  upon  by  extensive 
suburbs  on  every  side. 

Damascus  It  essentially  a commercial  town  ; fiOO  mer- 
chants are  permaneiiilr  settled  In  it,  besides  which 
there  are  !»  tamvers.  47  palmers,  23  printers,  and  36 
dyers  of  various  ituft  ; 120  silk  dyers  (all  Jews),  34  silk- 
winders.  748  dealers  in  damask  cloth.  311  grocers.  19 
warehouses  of  cotton  thread,  t(»ba(TU-insnufartorles, 
73  saddlers,  II  tent-sellers,  47  copt>cr*miths.  60  iron- 
mongers. M farriers.  70  furricri.  iiH  laromen.  140  bakers, 
68  millci-s,  34  corn-merchants,  123  coffee-houses,  33  con- 
fectioners. 139  butchers,  124  barbers.  71  tailors,  6 watch- 
makers. 6 bookbinders,  fi  paper-mcrclisnls,  43  pipe-ma- 
nufacturers. 3«0  dealers  In  haiidkercliiefi  ami  fancy 
articles.  I.V)  dealers  in  (t)bacco  and  coirce,  4 glass-bouies. 
4 soap-makers,  143  weavers,  500  public  cooks,  69  public 
baths,  and  19  armnurrn.  In  regard  to  (he  last.  It  may 
be  remarked  that  the  ancient  celebrity  of  Damascus 
sabres  has  very  much  deirllned.  but  they  still  l»ear  a good 
name.  Saddlery,  riblnj-t-wurk,  jewellery,  and  silk,  are 
now  the  staple  manufactures.  Foreign  trade  U carried 
on.  by  the  great  Mecca  caravan,  which,  In  peaceable 
timet,  departs  once  a year;  the  Bagdad  caravan,  which 
usually  performs  2 or  3 journeys  a year ; the  Aleppo 
caravan.  2 nr  3 times  a month  ; and  by  several  small 
caravan*  to  Bclrout,  Tripoli,  Acre,  Ac.,  w bi«  h arrive  and 
detiart  «laiiy.  Belroul  It  reckoned  the  port  of  Damas- 
cut.  Th>s  dty  is  watered  by  2 rivers,  ihc  Barrada  and 
Fiehee,  which,  alter  uniting,  divide  ag.vln  into  7 branches, 
again  re-unite,  and  finally  deposit  their  waters  in  a 
lake  (I-ako  of  the  Meadow),  wliich  has  no  outlet. 
*rhii  abttndant  supply  and  natural  diflbiloo  of  water  has 
rendered  the  m-tghbourhond  of  Damascus  very  fertile. 
The  Inhabitants  do  not  remember  a year  of  scarcity; 
wheat,  barley,  hemp,  with  every  kinil  and  variety  of 
frait,  are  produced  in  almost  unlimited  abvindance.  and 
the  gardens,  or  enclosures,  form  a forest  of  trees,  and  a 
labyrinth  of  hedges,  walls,  and  ditches,  of  more  than  31 
m.  In  rirc.  The  natives  speak  with  delight  of  the  beauty 
of  their  home,  rtpecially  as  sp<'Q  from  the  hills  behind 
Salahieh.  a large  village  on  the  N. ; hut  according  to 
Dr.  Kichardfon  ;li.  4K|.),  tlie  scenery  Is  inferior  to  that 
seen  from  the  summits  of  Itighgate,  Hampstead.  bikI 
Richmond  hills.  The  climate  of  Damascus  is  mild; 
the  summits  of  the  Anti-Libanus  arc  covered  with  ^r- 
petiul  snow,  which  sometimes  falEs  in  the  city.  Tbe 
people  are  said  to  enjoy  ^»od  health,  but  bUndoess  is 
frightfully  prevalent,  and  l^rosy,  fever,  and  dropsy,  are 
common.  The  plague,  however.  U almost  unknown, 
and  the  ordinary  uuratlon  of  life  is  said  to  be  from  70  to 
HO  years,  but  that,  no  doubt,  is  exaggerated. 

Damascus  is  very  ancient : it  is  mentioned  in  Oen. 
*|v.  1.5.  as  existing  1913  years  B.C..  and  was  then,  as 
subsequently,  prolMbly  the  capital  of  an  Independent 
Hrrian  kingdom.  It  was  subtlurd  by  David  (ilsam. 
viii.  6.).  hut  recovered  Us  independence,  if  not  earlier,  at 
least  during  the  reign  of  Solomon.  (1  Kiugi,  xl.  34  ) U 

* AHmet  Rey.lhe  ien«rs  paeha.sml  » rrt>«ud  viaUaopher  •mMi« 
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then  became  the  capita)  of  (he  kingdom  of  Ben-hadml 
and  his  successors  (1  Kings,  xv.  10.),  and  remained  so 
till  Its  subjugation  by  Tlgleth-Pileser,  about  742  a.  c.,  a 
little  before  thedownraJl  of  its  rival  Samaria.  (2  Kings, 
xvl.  9.)  From  this  time  it  followed  the  fortunes  of  tne 
rest  of  Syria,  falling  successively  under  the  power  of  the 
Persians,  Greeks,  and  Romans.  As  a Roman  city,  it 
attained  great  eminence,  and  figures  very  conspicuously 
In  the  history  of  U>e  apostle  Paul.  (Acts,  lx.) 

Damascus  W.VS  taken  by  the  Saracens  in  (32.  after  a 
•lege  of?  months,  and  was  for  many  years  the  cap.  of 
the  khallfate.  It  was  unsiiceessfiilly  besieged  by  the 
crusaders  In  I I4H,  captured  by  'I'linour  Bee  or  Tamerlane 
In  1400,  and  destroyed  bran  accidental  fire  in  the  fol- 
lowing year.  In  1.5*16  It  fell  Into  the  hands  of  the  Turks, 
who  retained  it  till  |H32.  when  it  was  raptured  by 
Ibrahim  Pacha,  in  whose  band*  it  now  remain*. 

Damascus  Is  remarkable  as  being  the  only  city  of  tbe 
Past  which  has  not  dwindled  from  Us  former  greatnevi. 
Its  pop.  seems  to  l»e  as  great  now  as  ever;  whilo 
Babylon,  Nineveh,  Palmyra,  Ac.  have  wholly  vanlshetl, 
and  Antioch.  Aleppo.  Ac.  are,  as  It  were,  the  shadows 
only  of  their  ancient  glorr. 

Damascii*  Is  one  of  the  sacred  cities  of  the  Moham- 
medans, and  Its  Inhab.  have  the  character  of  being  the 
most  intolerant  and  fonatiral  of  all  the  prophet's  fol- 
lowers. 'nil  within  these  6 years,  (he  appearance  of  a 
Frank  costume  was  tbe  signal  for  a riot,  ('hrtstlans 
and  Jews  were  alike  prohibited  from  riding  any  beast 
but  an  ass  (In  IH07  even  this  was  forbidden);  aM  the 
appointment  of  an  Knglish  consul  in  1831  caused  an  in- 
surrection. which  Usteu  several  months.  The  conouests 
of  Ibrahim  Pacha  have  produced  a great  change.  If  not 
In  the  feelings  of  the  {Aople,  at  least  In  their  mode  of 
exhibiting  them.  Christians  of  all  sects  and  Jews  walk 
in  procession,  openly  rejoicing  In  the  avowed  protectloQ 
of  the  present  government,  exposed  only  to  the  Impotivit 
threats  of  those  who,  retaining  the  wUl,  have  lost  the 
power  to  annoy  them,  in  spite,  however,  of  (heir  general 
Intolerance,  most  travellers  bear  honourable  testimony 
to  tbe  hospitality  of  the  Damasceues.  ( tfiJUam  ^ 
Tyre,  p.  3U3.  tl  tfq.:  Adric4omtu$,  Ter.  Sane.,  pp. 
HI — M. ; Abul‘Feda,  Tab.Strr.,  pp.  100. 171. ; Uaundrem, 
pp.  (64—179.;  Voinep,  11.226—232.;  Ali  Bey,  it.  264— 
2H2. : Rickardton,  li.  460 — 497- ; Michaud  et  Poniolat^ 
Cor.  fOr.  vl.  |4H— 233. ; RcAtinton,  U.  217—330. ; liogg, 
li.  I— HO.;  Addison,  II.  93— 196.) 

DAMAL'N,  a m^t.  town  of  Hindostan,  prov.  Cnjrat, 
belonging  to  tbe  Portuguese.  82  m.  N*.  Dombay,  and  46 
m.  S.8.W.  Surat ; lat.  20°  26'  N..  long.  72^-  .5H'  K.  Pop. 
6,000.?  It  stands  on  the  banka  of  a smalt  river,  which  in 
spring  tides,  during  the  S.W.  monsoon,  has  from  18  to 
30  ft.  water.  The  buildinn  of  the  town  are  mostly 
whitened,  and  give  it  a handsome  appearance  fVom  the 
sea:  its  walls  are  Incapable  of  defence,  and  its  streets 
narrow  and  dirty.  It  contains  *evrral  churches  and 
convents,  and  a Parser  temple.  In  which  It  is  anirmed  a 
sacred  flame  brought  from  Persia  has  been  ke{>t  up  for 
1.200  years.  It  has  a roadstead,  where  vessels  He  3 m. 
off  shore  in  8 fathoms  w ater.  Damaun  is  most  celebrated 
for  its  docks  and  ship-buUding:  Its  ships  wear  well,  ami 
sail  well  before  tlie  wind,  but  some  time  siure  (hey  were 
too  short  for  their  breadth,  so  that  they  laboured  in  a 
head  sea.  Damaun  was  taken  by  the  Portuguese  in  1.531, 
and  has  lK-longe<1  to  them  ever  since.  {HamUtom't  £.  I. 
Gas.,  1.  479. ; Vtd.  (JSoffrapkigne.) 

DAMsrH.  a large  dlar.  of  Affghanlstan.  now  subordi- 
nate to  (he  Maharajah  of  the  Punjab,  but  formerly  belong- 
ing to  Caubnl ; lietwern  lat.  3l^and  34^^  N.,  and  long. 
69^  3fK  and  73“  K..  bounded  S.  by  .Sungur,  In  Sinde,  5v. 
by  the  Solimaun  Mountains,  N.  by  the  salt  rann  diverg- 
ing from  tbe  latter,  and  K.  by  the  Indus.  Along  the 
banks  of  the  latter  tbe  counti^  is  a plain  bare  of  grass,  th* 
soli  apparentlr  eomp4iscd  of  the  slime  deposit^  by  the 
river,  by  which  it  is  regularly  Inurnlated  ; in  the  8.  parts. 
etpeciaHy.  a good  deul  of  this  fiat  ground  is  overspread 
with  low,  thick  tamarisk  junsies,  abounding  in  wild 
Ifoars.  hog  deer,  and  game  of  all  sorts.  Round  the  vil- 
laset  large  woods  of  date  trees  are  often  seen,  but  no 
other  trees  of  any  site : where  there  is  cultivation  the 
rtmntry  is  rich,  but  by  far  the  greater  part  of  It  is  waste. 
The  central  parts  are  composed  of  arid  sandy  plains, 
divided  by  hill-ranges,  and  depending  entirely  upon  rain 
for  cultivation : the  more  uueven  country  skirting  the 
W.  inountaltu  is  more  fertile,  and  (troduce*  wheat,  baj- 
rec,  jowaree,  and  other  Indian  gralni.  The  winter  in 
Damaun  Is  cooler  than  in  Hindostan,  but  the  heat  of 
summer  is  extreme.  This  disir.  is  luliabited  by  various 
turbulent  clans,  principally  Juts  aiul  Belooches.  living  In 
perpetual  contention  with  each  other,  and  who,  having 
been  at  a distance  from  the  seat  of  government,  had 
never  rendered  much  more  than  a nominal  obedience  to 
the  Caubul  soverci|m-  Some  of  the  Damaun  tribes  are 
nomadic,  others  nxed  agriculturists,  and  many  are 
shepherds,  the  country  in  manv  part*  yielding  good  pas- 
ture land-  (Elphimlitne'i  CauhuJ,  i.  73  ) 

UAMiUTTA.  a town  of  Lower  1vgy{*t,  the  third  to 
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rtnk,  pop.,  and  Impottanco  In  tbo  countrr,  on  the 
K.  bank  of  the  branch  of  the  NiU)  bearing  ft*  name. 
9 m.  S.  from  lt«  mouth  (the  anc.  Phaiuiticum  0$~ 
tium^,  HO  m.  E.  Hnsetta,  uikI  C>7  ni.  N.K.E.  Cairo.  luiL 
31°  25'  43"  N..  iong.310  4U'  31/'  E.  Fop.  h.-u  been  tUted 
at  30,000 ; but  thili  i*  probai>ly  much  overrated.  Thetnhab. 
are  priad(uny  native*  of  Egypt,  with  a few  Syrian*  and 
Levant  Creek*.  A bend  in  the  river  give*  to  the  town 
a tomewhat  cre*eent  *hape.  It  U irregularly  and  ill 
built;  though  there  are  aome  g'Kxl  mo<quet,  aeverai 
bazaar*,  and  some  marble  bath*.  S4>me  of  the  better 
tort  of  houtes,  which  are  of  brick,  have  terrace's  and 
pavilions : and  such  as  arc  near  the  Nile,  have  little 
port*,  whence  to  embark  on  the  water  ; but  there  are  no 
oi>cn  snaecs,  nor  building*,  worthy  of  much  notice,  and, 
g^ieraJly  tpeaking.  it  is  but  a collection  of  miserable 
tnutl  hovels.  The  Pacha  ha*  lately  estabilahed  a school 
for  infantry  oScert.  with  4O0  pupils ; a*  well  a*  an  exten. 
sivo  collection  of  buildings  for  drying,  husking,  and 
cleaning  rice,  some  mills,  ai*d  a cotton  factory.  The 
latter  supplies  a great  deal  of  coarse  cotton  cloth,  which 
forms  the  wear  of  the  labouring  classes.  The  bar  at  the 
mouth  of  this  branch  of  the  Nile  prevents  the  access  ol 
any  large  vessels  to  the  town ; so  that  merchant  ships 
have  to  lie  outside  the  bar,  and  load  and  unload  by 
mean*  of  small  (Ireek  rraft,  Egyptian  ^rmr,  and  other 
vessel*  of  from  30  to  00  tons  burtnen.  But,  despite  these 
dltBcuUles,  Damietta,  previously  to  the  sway  of  Mc> 
hemet  All,  hod  a considerable  trade : his  commeidal 
system  has,  however,  tnutsferred  the  greater  part  of  it 
to  Alexandria,  Us  chief  article  of  ex|>ort  Is  the  rice 

trown  in  it*  neighbourhood,  which  is  the  best  in  Egypt. 

M«*d  fish  of  the  Lake  Menzaleh,  date*  from  Che  nu- 
merous plantations  round  the  town,  with  coffee,  beans, 
and  linen,  ore  the  other  prfndpal  artide*  of  export. 
Most  European  nations  still  retain  vice-coutuls  here. 
It  lus  a governor,  and  a munh  Ipol  odmlnUtratiun  similar 
to  Chat  of  Cairo  and  Alexandria. 

Damiett*  (ULb)  (one.  ThamaUi$\  from  which  the 
present  towix  originated,  stood  about  4 m.  to  the  N., 
where  tome  of  its  ruins  are  still  distinguishable. 
Under  the  Saracens,  it  was  one  of  the  most  commcrdal 
and  wealthy  towns  of  Egypt.  It  was  thrice  token  by  the 
Christlaiu;  — by  Roger,  king  of  Sidly;  by  John  of 
Brientre,  and  the  crusaders;  and  by  Louis  IX.  of 
France  in  1249.  Louis  being  soon  after  mode  prisoner  by 
the  Saracens,  the  town  w*as  delivered  up  for  his  ransom ; 
upon  which,  the  Saracens,  to  prevent  future  attacks, 
partially  blocked  up  the  moutli  of  the  river  by  sinking 
vessels  laden  with  stones  in  Che  channel;  and  having 
levelled  Thamoitis  with  the  ground,  forced  Its  Inha- 
bitants to  remove  to  the  present  town.  {HS.  Aec»%mi 
Damktta  ; Dict.Uiographifjufyfte.) 

DANTZIC  (Orm.  Danzig;  Pol.  (7daiu4),  an  Im- 
portant commercial  city,  sea-port,  and  stronghold  of  the 
Wuuian  states,  Prussia  PropT,  cap.  r«g.  and  clrc.  of 
oaroe  name,  on  the  left  hank  of  the  VisttUa,  about  3 m. 
from  lu  mouth;  lat.  'Kf  44"  N.,  long.  38'  E. 
Pop.  (es.  miUtar^)  in  1N34,  35.400;  In  1K38,  36,257. 
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It  is  traversed  by  the  small  rivers  Uotlau  and  Rn- 
damie,  and  is  very  strongly  fortified.  It  is  ill  Imili, 
and  tlie  strci^t*  are  narrow,  irregular,  and  eloomr.  The 
catheilral  church  of  St.  Mary  i*  the  prTnd|tai  public 
building;  it  was  fltiikhrd  In  1.503,  and  ha*  a fine  brn»* 
font  and  a magnificent  picture  r>f  (hr  last  judgment.  'I'he 
town-house,  arsenal,  and  the  ArfMfttAtif  or  exchange, 
also  deserve  notice.  There  arc  1.5  Lutheran  churches 
and  chapels.  4 ('^tholic  churches  and  a rbapel,  2 syn.i- 
Koy^ucf,  an  English  church.  Ac.,  with  several  mona*. 
terim  and  convent*.  It  has  a gynmaiium.  t«o  grammar- 
schools,  and  many  inferior  schools,  with  M'houU  of  navi- 
gatinn,  midwifery,  and  commerce  ; a school  of  arts  and 
trades,  a good  public  library,  an  ulrscrvatory.  a museum, 
a Mtciety  of  natural  phtlusophy.  Ac.,  an  orphan  and 
foundling  hospital,  a large  workhouse,  and  various 
piuis.  Within  the  last  few  rears  a number  of  fririully 
and  charitable  societies  have  been  establisheil. 

Dontzic  Is  tho  scat  of  the  provincial  authorities,  of  a 
court  of  appeal  for  the  rlrcle,  a eouncil  of  admiralty,  a 
tribunal  or  commerce,  aprcvinelal  board  of  taxation,  Ac. 
It  has  a vast  number  of  distilleries  and  breweries,  the 
latter  of  which  produce  the  black-beer  in  such  general 
demand : it  has  also  Urge  ostablishmonts  fur  grinding 
flour,  with  dye-works,  sugar-refineries,  and  manufac. 
tures  of  fire-arms,  tobacco,  silks,  vitriol,  Ac.,  and  some 
jewellery  business.  The  harbour,  called  rvosser, 

U at  the  mouth  of  Uie  river;  but  vessels  drawing  H or 
9 A.  come  up  to  the  city.  Being  the  emporium  of  the 
extensive  and  fruitful  countries  traversed  hy  the  Vistula 
and  its  afliuenu,  l>aulzic  has  a very  extensive  commerce ; 
and  is  at  tho  head  of  all  the  com-shlppliig  ports,  not  of 
Europe  only,  but  of  tho  world.  Whi'id  forms  the  prin- 
cipal article  of  export ; it  is  of  tlie  best  quahtr,  and  very 
large  quantities  are  exporti'd,  as  many  as  5«<>,<a4iquArters 
having  f>cen  shipped  in  a slnglo  year.  'Phero  ii  also  n 
larse  eX)>ortaliou  of  Sour,  rye,  barlev,  pease,  and  oats, 
witn  timber  Inferior  only  to  that  of  Memel.  linseed  and 
rapeteed,  staves,  pearl  osnes.  bones,  zinc,  Sax  and  hemp, 
linens,  fc.ither»,  beer  and  spirits,  wool.  Ac.  The  prin- 
cipal articles  of  import  consist  of  woollen*,  cottons,  and 
other  luanufortuml  goods,  colonial  produce,  dye.vttifls, 
wine,  oil,  spice,  fruit,  salt,  furs.  Ac.  The  usual  depth  of 
water  at  the  river's  mouth  is  from  13  to  14  A. ; but  in  ihn 
roads,  which  are  protected  by  the  long,  low.  narrow 
tongue  of  land  called  the  Heel,  there  is  good  anch<»ragR 
for  ship*  of  any  burden.  The  greater  part  of  the  trade 
of  Dantztc  is  In  the  band*  of  foreigners,  particnUrly  the 
English.  In  ItCM.  there  belongnl  to  the  port  6(i  ships  of 
the  burden  of  13,292  Prussian  last* ; and  during  tho  tame 
year  350  foreign  ships  (of  which  38  were  Briii^)  arrlvi'd 
at,  and  3(il  cleared  from,  the  port.  The  granaries  for 
storing  the  com  brought  down  the  Vistula  are  generally 
seven  stories  high  ; and  these,  with  the  warehouses  for 
ilnons.  ashes,  hemp.  Ac.,  are  all  situated  on  a small  island 
surrounded  by  the  Motlau.  They  are,  or  recently  were, 
guarded  by  powerful  dogs. 

During  the  year  1839.  the  export*  of  com,  flour,  and 
•eeds,  from  Uantzic,  were  as  follows : — 


Countries  lo  which  n ported- 

WbMt. 

laula. 

Rye. 

Laws. 

Barlry. 

l.Wtli 

Ous. 

Pm=«. 

Luu. 

Ftour. 

H*rt«b. 

UlHMd. 

Lwu. 

B«pimd. 

LMtS. 

Great  Britain,  Jersey,  and  Guernsey  - 

37.197 

3.K>0 

5/>4l 

774 

4.337 

44,426 

637 

190 

Holland  .... 

2,633 

5,136 

7 

133 

. . 

252 

S76 

Xieigium  - - - - 

4 

231 

. 

4 

. 

116 

3 

Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway 

31 

3.3U0 

632 

24 

139 

172 

Hamburg,  Lubeck,  and  Bremen  • 

45 

37H 

. . 

. 

19 

llanover  ..... 

• 

UK) 

. • 

. 

. . 

. . 

23 

French  port*  ...  - 

. 

118 

. 

. 

. . 

. 

113 

Pomerania  .... 

• 

274 

. . 

. . 

IG 

3.53 

. . 

11 

America  .... 

- 

- 

• 

- 

• 

490 

Totals 

30,910 

I27H7 

6.2R0 

79>t 

4,<»48 

45.2*1 

U43 

482 

Taking  the  last  at  I0|  Imp.  quarters,  this  would  give, 
exclusive  of  flour,  an  export  of  412,403  quarters  of 
wheat,  which  cfitt,  free  on  board,  f/om  43s.  to  35s.  a 
quarter.  Of  this  amount,  37.197  lasts,  or  3H4.369  quar- 
ters. and  no  fewer  than  44,426  barrels  of  flour,  were 
•hipped  for  England.  The  grain  in  warehouse  at  Dant- 
tic  on  31st  December,  1839.  amounted  to  IS.HiiD  last*  ; of 
which  7.010  were  wheat.  During  tho  same  year,  them 
were  exporleil  H.719  cwt.  shlp-brcad  ; 1.5,933  cwt.  salted 
meat ; ^,88-5  casks  of  black-beer  ; about  6JXK)  barrels 
of  ashes  ; 87,897  cwt.  zinc,  and  19,050  cwt.  hone*  ; beside* 
vast  quantities  of  timber.  The  export  of  com  from 
DantMc  in  IK38  was  still  more  considerolde. 

'The  notion*  current  in  this  countrr  at  to  the  extreme 
low  price  of  wheat  In  Dantzic.  have  no  good  foundation. 
No  considerablo  demand  Aora  abroad  can  be  met  without 
resorting  for  supplies  to  the  markets  in  Uie  S.  parts  of 
Pol.viid  and  Galicia.  Aom  .500  to  700  ro.  Inland.  The 
corn  is  thence  brought  to  the  city  by  water  in  flat-hoC- 
tome<l  boats  suited  to  the  navigation  of  the  rivers ; but, 
owing  to  the  uncertain  supply  of  water  in  the  rivers, 
their  usual  shallowness,  and  the  dlfliculty  of  their  navi- 


gation, it*  conveyance  U both  very  tediou*  and  ex- 
pensive. 

Mr.  Conitil  Gibson,  who  had  the  best  mean*  of  acquir- 
ing accurate  liifunnation,  estimated  the  expense  of  coo- 
vevlng  wheat  and  rye  thither,  including  the  duty  at 
Thom  and  the  charges  of  turning  on  the  river,  till  put 
into  granary  at  Dantzic,  according  to  tho  distance,  as 
foUows : — 


If  from  lb*  n|»|*w  j<ro*lnc«v  on  the  Rag.  s dMonev  et 
from  700  lo  Sort  m.,  prr  qaarwr  - . 9 

Protn  Ihr  proihicv*  at  Cracow,  twxlflnilr,  •»>«*  I.ah- 
tin.  AM  io3M  m.  - . .6 

Frwn  Wsrww  and  its  ndchbonrhoad,  shoot  ?40  m.  4 
Prxn  WUcUwack  and  lu  nctghbourlwMd.  about 
140  in.  . .4 

From  Graudonts,  a dlMonc*  at  about  70  m.,  thvrv 
bMng  Id  ihh  eaaa  no  d»tj  at  Thom,  and  wbao  not 
iwrtMd  on  ciw  river  .0 


t -.  3 
10  — 0 


It  U essential,  however,  to  observe  that  these  are  the 
erdinarjf  charges ; and  that  they  are  very  deci<ledty 
higher  when  there  It  any  umuiml  demand  for  export- 
ation. that  it,  when  there  is  a demand  for  2fxi,wK>  uiwr- 
ter*  and  upward*. 

X X 
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DANTZIC. 


The  Bui;  mrinj*  aixI  (l*  naviRatinn.  which 

i«  slow  and  ilitGoult.  ran  unly  lx*  arii'inpt<*<l  in  ihi-  spring, 
when  Uie  water  it  high.  It  U the  Mine,  thmigh  In  « le** 
degree,  witii  anme  o(  the  river*  that  fall  into  the  X'iitula 
Itelorc  it  reacht**  Warsaw  ; and  l»wariU  t'mrnw  the 
VjttuU  iUelf  is  fre<(Urntl)'  uimavlp.itiie,  rspii  ioily  In  dry 
sooioii*.  cxrept  In  spring  .iml  after  the  mld>uminrr  rain*, 
when  the  snow  nu-Us  on  the  l'ar|Mvthuti  Muuntaliti. 
In  1833.  the  navigation  of  the  Boluh  river*  wa*  more 
than  usually  lull.  Thr  rum  from  the  upper  proviiire* 
did  out  reach  Dautsic  till  from  two  to  four  month*  later 
than  usual,  and  wa*  Inmlrni'd  with  a very  heavy  a^i- 
lional  ex|>en*r.  The  fat  t it.  that  the  luppUc*  of  grain  at 
]>autik-  ilrpunJ  quite  as  much  on  tiie  atMJudam-c  of  water 
In  the  rivers,  or  on  their  easy  navigatkio  in  aununcr,  ai 
on  the  goiNlness  of  the  harresta  j 

There  are,*’  says  Mr.  Jacob.  **  two  mode*  of  convey-  ' 
)ng  wheat  to  Uautxic  by  the  Vistula.  That  which  grow* 
near  the  lower  parts  of  the  river,  comprising  1‘olish 
Itiusia,  and  i>art  of  the  prov.  of  Plocll,  and  of  Masovla, 
in  the  kingiiomof  Poland,  which  is  generally  of  an  In-  ' 
ferior  quality,  Is  conveyed  in  covered  boats,  wllb  shifting 
boards  Uiatjtruteci  the  cargo  from  the  rain,  but  not  from 

riitl'ering.  I'hi^se  vetscis  are  long,  and  draw  about  16 
iiche*  water,  and  bring  about  i-V)  quarters  of  wheat ; ^ 
they  are  not,  however,  so  well  calculated  for  tho  up)icr  i 
Mrlt  of  the  river.  From  Craruw,  where  the  V'istiila 
nr*t  becomes  navigable,  to  below  the  junction  of  the 
Bug  with  that  itream,  the  wheat  is  mostly  conveyed  to 
Dantilc  in  open  flats.  These  are  built  on  the  banks,  in 
tcosoiu  of  leisure,  on  spots  far  from  the  ordinary  reach 
of  the  water,  but  which,  wium  tho  autumnal  rains,  or  ' 
the  meUed  tuuws  in  spring,  till  and  overflow  the  river,  ' 
are  easily  floated.  These  flats,  which  are  very  rudely 
constnictcd.usuallycarrvduwn  flrotn  IM)  to  30U quarters  ; 
but  thougii  they  only  draw  from  ten  to  twelve  inche*  > 
water,  they  are  froq^ucntly  groundtHl." 

During  the  period  from  1770  to  IHiO,  the  aren^  price  . 
of  wheat  at  Danttic  w.xs  46s.  4<f.  a quarter.  'Fhe  de- 
mand was  very  limited  from  IN.'ftto  183*J.  and  the  price 
nrui>urtionallv  low.  The  same  cause  reslucs^  tho  price 
from  1833  to  \h.T7  ; tmt  whetu'ver  there  is  any  consider- 
able demand  fur  Dantxlc  wheat,  or  for  IftU.tMKI  qtmrtors  ' 
ond  upwards,  the  price  invariably  amounts  to  from  4Ur.  to 
Ms.  or  6&I.  a quarter.  Wcinclineto  think  that  from  tOs,  to 
46f.  a quarter  would  be  about  the  average  price  of  wlicat 
In  Danttic  in  ordtnarr  years,  were  tlie  British  ports 
always  open  under  a Hx'nl  duty  of  6«.  or  r»s.  a quarter. 
It  is,  at  all  events,  abundantlv  cert-dn  that  its  nrice  would 
nut  be  under40s.  auuarter.  But  taking  It  at  only  3H«.,  if  we 
add  to  this  iOs.  or  12f.  as  the  cost  of  cnnvejing  a quarter 
of  wheat  from  Danttic  to  London,  and  putting  u Into 
granary  here.  Including  insurance  and  nruflt,  and  6s.  or 
os.  for  duty,  It  is  Itnrot^lately  seen  that  it  is  tiie  greatest 
Imaginable  error  to  suppose  that  our  agriculturists 
should  be  sensibly  injured  by  the  importation  of  Danttic 
wlioAt.  Under  the  circumstances  supposed,  it  could 
not,  In  ordinary  yean,  be  offered  for  talc  in  this  country 
for  less  than  from  66i.  to  Ms.  a quarter,  a price  more  i 
tlun  sufllclcnt  to  insure  the  continued  progress  of  British  I 
agriculture.  I 

Danttic  was  probably  founded  In  the  lOth  renturr.  It  I 
w.vs  ucciii)le<l  by  the  knights  of  the  Teutonic  orner  In 
1310,  and  was  held  by  them  till  1454,  when  It  emanci- 
patod  itself  from  their  yoke,  and  became  a free  indc. 

Iwndent  state,  under  the  protection  of  Poland.  For  a 
eiigthencd  period  Dantiic  was  a nrlndpal  member  of  the 
ILinscatic  Coiifeileracy,  and  liad  under  it  several  de- 
l^rndcnt  cities.  During  its  independence,  the  cltisens 
were  engaged  in  frequent  contost*  with  the  Pole*, 
Swedes,  ttc. : and,  notwithstanding  the  prnU'ction  of 
Rnglaiid.  Holland,  and  Pruuia,  Peter  the  Dreat  exacted 
from  them  comidcrable  contrlbutlutis.  The  pretension  j 
of  Danttic  to  the  exclusive  navigation  of  the  Vistula,  | 
or  to  demand  a loll  from  such  ships  as  passed  In  and  out 
of  the  river,  was  at  all  time*  submitted  tn  with  reluctance. 
After  the  first  partition  of  Pnlaod  in  1773.  Frederick  the  ' 
(«rcat.  having  acquired  a large*  accession  of  territory  on 
the  Vistula,  appruu'hiiig  oliiiovt  to  the  gates  of  Dantiic, 
claimLsl  for  bis  subjects  tho  right  to  the  free  naviffatlon 
of  the  river.  Thli  having  been  refused  by  the  Uant- 
tirki-rs,  gave  rise  to  some  acts  of  hostility,  and  to  length- 
t-ned  negotiations.  Tiirse,  however,  were  cut  short  in 
I7‘J3  b)'  tiic  second  partition  of  Poland,  when  Danttic 
was  assigned  to  Prussia.  During  the  late  war,  th<*  city 
was  occupied  for  si'veral  years  bv  a French  garrison, 
and  lufTernl  much  from  the  bostlutics  and  exactions  to 
which  she  was  exposed  ; but  since  the*  peace  of  |H|6  she 
ha*  recoverevl  much  of  her  ancient  prosperity.  The 
fortifications  liavv  biH‘n  also  greatly  strengthen«Hl  and 
improvvxl,  and  magnifleent  works  have  been  constructed, 
by  w hich  thv  whole  adjacent  territory  may  be  laid  under 
water. 

During  tho  Independence  of  Danttic,  (here  were  at- 
tached to  It  the  ftVrdcr.  or  aliiivial  island  formed  by  the 
Vistula  ami  tlio  Motlau.  and  the  FriicJkr  .VcArscrw,  or 
kvig  narrow  lougue  of  land  between  the  FrUche  Has  and 


DANUBE. 

■ the  sea.  The  forrner  is  very  fertile,  but  the  latter  coo- 
sists  principally  of  sand.  {liuscJkiHg,  (ifof.  tl.  907.  ctl. 
I78C;  Zfdiiiz's  Siutiiiws  qf  Frmtsia,  ii.  4&,  in  Geiui.  t 
J*ripale  InfurtMation.) 

DANl'IiK  (an.  Danubiiu,  and  In  the  lower  part  of 
its  course  Jsttr,  Germ.  Jioncu,  Hung.  Dicisw),  a cele- 
brated river  of  Central  and  S.R.  Europe,  being,  though 
inrerlor  In  point  of  site  to  the  Wolga.  in  every  other 
rt-t|»rct  the  first  among  Kumpean  rTveri.  Its  gener^ 
course  is  from  W,  to  K.  ; it  extends  between  long. 

10*  and  39^  41/  K.,  Its  extreme  N.  point  of  lat.  being 
49-^  S',  and  its  extreme  S.  point  43*^  N.  Its  tot2 
course  from  its  source  tu  its  mouths,  ou  the  W.  shore  of 
the  Black  Sea,  is  from  1,760  to  l.hon  m. ; during  which  it 
passes  through  the  territories  of  Baden.  XVirtcinbrrg, 
Bavaria,  and  the  Austrian  crapln*,  and  divides  Turkey 
from  Wallachia.  Moldavia,  and  Russia.  It  is  said  to 
receive  30  uavigalile  and  a vast  number  of  inferior 
tributaries,  the  principal  Udag  the  Itar,  Inn,  Drave, 
Save.  Tlieist,  Morava,  .Sen-th.  and  Pruth.  The  citie* 
of  t.'lm.  Kalisbon.  I^sau,  Lins,  Vienna,  Presluirg,  Co- 
raoru.  Gran.  Waitteo.  Buda.  Pesth,  I'etrrwardein.  Neu- 
•att,  Semlin,  Belgrate,  Senicmiria,  XXidIn,  NicopoU, 
Ststow,  Hustrhuk.  .Silistria,  BraJiUuv,  and  Galacx,  are 
situated  upon  its  lianks. 

The  basin  of  the  Danube  and  its  tributaries  has  been 
estimated  to  comprise  about  l.l3th  part  of  Uie  entire 
surface  of  Europe.  ( Diet.  O'eug. ) It  is  bounded  S.  by 
the  .Alps  and  the  Balkhan  ; and  on  the  N.  at  first  by 
the  Black  Forest  and  some  minor  alpine  ranges,  aod 
afterwards  bv  the  Bohemian  Forest  and  Carpathian 
mountains.  It  Include*  the  plain*  of  Bavaria,  Hungary, 
and  IXirkey  In  Europe ; and  tne  course  of  tlie  Danube  baa 
been  generally  nmsldcred  under  three  grand  divi*!*^, 
each  embracing  one  of  these  plains.  As  this  division 
is  not  onir  natural  hut  couvcoieul,  we  ibail  adhere  to  It 
in  the  following  statement*. 

The  Damilie  originate*  In  two  stream*,  the  Bregach 
and  (he  Un'ge,  which  have  their  source*  on  the  E.  de- 
clivity of  the  Block  Forest,  in  the  grand  duchy  of  Ba- 
den. in  about  4H''  iO'  N.  lat.,  and  |.s-  R.  long.  These 
iircams  having  united  at  Dunaue«cldngen,  where  they 
are  augmenteu  by  a spring  sometimes  regarded  as  the 
hea<i  of  tlic  river,  the  united  itreani  takes  the  name 
of  the  Danube.  It  thence  proceed*  at  first  B.K.,  but 
afterwanis  in  a N.K.  directiem  as  far  a*  Katisbon,  near 
whicii  city  it  attains  it*  extreme  K.  lat.  It  then  nms 
again  In  a S.K.  direction  to  about  long.  1-6^,  and  from 
(hat  point  mostly  E.  to  Vienna,  where  the  first  division 
uf  its  course  may  bv  said  to  terminate.  Within  this  di- 
vision It  receive*  on  the  right  band  the  streams  of  the 
Hlcr.  Guot.  Mindcl,  I.ech,  Isar.  Inn.  Traun.  Kns,  &c. ; 
many  of  w hich  are  navigable  for  a considerable  distance. 
It*  shiiMmts  on  the  opposite  side  arc.  on  the  contrary,  ge- 
nerally small ; and  iml«>cd,  throughmit  the  whole  upper 
liaif  of  it*  course,  tliv  principal  trilHitaries  of  toe  Ua- 
iiubfl  (excepting  tho  Thelss)  are  from  the  S.  or  right 
side,  while  in  tlie  lower  division,  those  from  tho  K.  or 
It'ft  side  arc  hy  far  the  miMt  considerable.  It  receives, 
however,  from  the  N . in  the  first  dlvUi.in  of  Us  course,  the 
.Suit,  Altmlihl,  Vaah.  and  Hcgen,  all  of  which  are  navi- 
gable  streams.  At  its  s*>urccthe  Danube  is  3.178  ft. above 
tho  level  of  the  sea,  and  runt  through  an  alpine  country  to 
Ulm,  where  its  elevation  U 1 .533  ft.  From  Donauworth  to 
Passau  it  traverses  the  Bavarian  plain ; It*  height  above  the 
sea  being  at  the  former  1,135  ft.,  and  at  the  Tatter  H3fl  ft. 
At  Passau  it  leave*  the  Bavarian  dom.,  and  thence  to 
Vienna.  Inters«*cts  a second  mountainous  region.  At 
Lins  Its  elevation  ls7S5ft.,  and  at  Vienna  513  ft.  At 
Ulm,  thv  Danube  first  becomes  navigable  for  flat-bot- 
tomed vessi'ls  of  from  6i)  to  100  tons  burden,  though  it* 
depth  there  measures  little  more  than  7 ft.,  and  it* 
breadth  little  more  than  100  ft.  Through  the  Bavarian 
plain  it*  average  dv|Hh  is  10  ft.  This  increases  cons  der- 
ably  when  it  bKoincs  again  enclosed  between  the  moun- 
taiiu  at  Passau  ; but  aitove  Vienna  its  uavlgalion  is  reo- 
derrd  illfficult,  not  only  by  it*  general  shallowness,  but  by 
it*  rapidity  and  the  frequent  rocks,  slioals,  and  wbirlDooU 
In  its  channel. 

In  the  second  division  of  it*  course,  the  Danube  at 
first  runs  generally  K.  to  Prvsbtirg,  next  through  the 
lesser  Hungarian  plain  S R.  to  its  ronfluenev  with  the 
Koab,  and  (hon  R.  to  Waitten.  At  this  point  it  turns 
.S.  through  tho  great  Hungarian  plain,  and  runs  parallel 
witii  the  Thelst  for  nearly  31^  of  Ut.  to  lu  juncUirtt  with 
the  Drave,  about  lat.  4!^  Here  it  (urns  S.E.,  in 

which  general  direction  it  continues  to  Orsova,  where  it 
leaves  the  Austrian  dom.;  the  second  division  of  its 
course  terminating  at  the  cataract  or  past  called  the 
*'  Iron  Gate,"  about  4 m.  lower  down.  It  it  within  this 
dlvlsino  that  tho  Danube  receives  its  largest  and  must 
Important  tributaries,  including  the  Raal>.  Drave,  Save, 
ana  Morava  on  its  right,  and  the  March,  Waag.  and 
Thclsa  on  it*  left  side.  At  Presburg.  It*  waters  arc  S.3I 
ft.,  at  Buda,  330  ft.,  and  al  Belgrade,  Va  ft.  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  From  Vienna  to  the  mouth  of  the  t>raTe.  th« 
Danube  run*  through  an  expanse  of  plaiu  country  broken 


l)A^ 

ontj  tn  a few  plarof,  u at  Pretburp.  Buda,  and  Waiticn. 
Nrar  the  latter  it  ]«uof  thruugti  a ravine  formed  in  a 
rhatiiof  inouiiUlni.  »e(>aratlng  the  two  Hungarian  plain*. 
From  it«  itnloi:  with  the  Drave.  iu  S.  ttank*  in  Slavonia 
and  Servla  are  mualij*  niouniainoui.  while  it«  N.  con< 
tinue  low  and  mnrfhv  a*  far  at  Moldova.  I'revloutly  In 
itt  reaching  tiucla.  It  it  about  700  yards  wide  toon  after 
patiing  tiMt  city  It  attains  a width  of  upwanlt  of  l.t^OO 
yard* ; and  by  tlie  time  it  hat  arrived  at  Belgrade  it  it 
rontlderably  inure  than  I of  a mile  acrott.  {Diet. 

From  Vletino  to  I’esth,  fta  bed  U sprinkled  with  rocKs, 
but  they  arc  not  such  im|H‘dimentt  to  navigation  at  in 
the  upper  portion  of  Us  course.  Shifting  sand*banks, 
which  prevail  all  down  the  river  at  far  as  Moldova,  are 
greater  obstacles ; but  when  the  water  it  tolerably 
high,  they  may  generally  bo  avoid«*d  by  good  pilotage. 
(Juitria  end  the  Atutriamt,  I.  3'i7>)  At  Gonyb,  70 
m.  above  Festh,  the  Danube  first  becomes  nat'igablu 
for  vetteit  drawing  more  than  from  2 to  2^  ft,  water. 
Near  Moldova,  a mountain  range  from  the  Balkhau,  and 
another  from  the  Carpatliiant,  l>egin  to  confine  the 
river  on  either  tide  at  far  .vs  (<  Iadova  in  Servla.  Through- 
out thli  distance,  about  W)  m.,  it  is  greatly  contracted 
tn  width,  abounds  with  rapidt,  and  It  beset  with  rocks. 
Fear  the  termination  of  this  defile,  a short  distance 
below  Orsova,  is  the  famous  pass  of  the  Iron  Gate” 
(Turk.,  Demt’Kapf),  already  alluded  to.  lliis  is  a gorge 
about  2,(M)  yards  in  length,  enclosed  on  either  side  by 
a mmuilain  of  micaceous  slate,  a material  very  dilM« 
cult  to  break  or  blast,  through  which  the  river  riubes 
with  great  velocity,  over  an  inclined  plane,  with  a fall  of 
about  15  ft.  a mile.  The  rocks  here  divide  It  Into  three 
channels.  The  centre  one  it  of  contidemblc  w idth,  and 
vessels  of  400  tons  may  past  down  it.  when  the  river 
Is  very  full  t the  two  others  are  but  shallow;  and 
that  on  the  Wallachlan  or  E.  side  Is  never  used.  Ac- 
cording to  Strabo  (vli.  211.),  it  was  here  that  the  Do- 
nubioM  ended,  and  the  liter  commenced  ; but  there  is  a 

eat  discrepancy  as  to  this  point  among  the  ancient  au« 

orltlea. 

In  the  third  division  of  its  course,  the  tXsnube  runt  at 
first  generally  S.  by  B.  to  \A'ldln;  thence  its  direction 
is  mostly  R.  by  S.  to  near  Slstow,  where  it  attains  its 
most  8.  lat.;  and  fVora  this  point  E.N.E.to  Bassova. 

It  then  turns  N.  to  Galars,  and  flnalU  runs  from  this 
town  generally  B.  to  Its  eOtux  in  the  Black  Sew.  about 
lat.  ib^.  As  far  as  Galars,  It  forms  the  boundary  be- 
tween Turkey  and  Wallachia  and  Bdnldavla  ; and  between 
Galacs  and  Uie  sea  it  is  tho  boundary  between  Russia 
and  Turkey,  its  principal  N.  and  central  mouths  beiug 
Included  within  tne  Russian  territory.  While  the  Da- 
nube Is  running  S.  by  E.,  its  right  bank  U mountainous, 
but  the  elevated  lands  soon  afterwards  recede  ftum  its 
banks,  and  throughout  the  rest  of  its  course  the  river 
fiows  through  s low  plain,  which  B.  of  8illstria  becomes 
marshy.  In  this  division  It  receives  on  Its  left  side  the 
Bchyl,  Aluta,  Vode,  Argis,  Jalomnltxa,  Screth,  and 
Pruih.  Its  aflluents  on  the  opposite  side  are  much  less 
considerable ; the  principal  are  the  Isker,  Osma,  Taban. 
Ac*  its  progress  through  Turkey,  the  Danube  varies 
in  breadth  from  1.400  to  2,100  yards;  and  lu  average 
depth  is  upwards  of  20  fl.  Shl|>s  of  large  slsesuceod  as 
far  u Silistrla.  About  50  m.  from  the  Black  !^a.  It  di- 
vides into  three  principal  arms,  besides  ^vlng  origin  to 
a considerable  lake  (Kassetn)  on  its  S,  side,  ftom  which 
several  minor  arms  proceed.  The  delta  of  tho  Danube 
Is  a vast  swampy  Bat,  Interspersed  with  lagoons  co- 
vered with  bulrushes,  the  resort  of  vast  flocks  of  water 
fowl.  The  N.  principal  arm  of  the  river  {Kiiia)  and 
the  S.  {kdrillit),  whkh  forms  the  boundary  between 
the  Russian  and  Turkish  dominions,  are  shmlow  aod 
of  little  value;  but  the  middle  one  <5W/fsc*)  has  from 
10  to  12  ft.  water  over  the  bar  at  its  mouth.  This 
Is  said,  however,  to  be  gradually  filling  up  from  the 
dejioslt  of  mud  brought  down  by  the  river,  which  the 
current  has  not  sufficient  strenMh  to  clear  away,  Its  fall 
and  rapidity  being  very  much  diminlsbed  during  the  last 
2U0  m of  its  course 

Were  it  irot  fur  the  rapids  between  Moldova  and  Gia- 
dnva,  the  Danube  would  be  at  all  times  navigable  from 
L'lm  to  lu  mouth.  Great  efforts  have  been  made  to 
overcome  this  interruption  ; and  it  is  worthy  of  remark 
that  the  most  illustrious  of  the  Homan  emperors, 
Trajan,  alive  to  all  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
the  free  navigation  of  the  Danube,  constructed,  with  great 
labour  and  sagacity,  a road  alcmg  the  edge  of  the  Servian 
side  of  tho  river,  to  facilitate  the  towing  of  shins 
against  the  current.  Some  remains  of  this  eatraoroi- 
nary  work  still  exist,  whh  part  of  an  inscription  in 
honour  of  Trgjan.  In  more  recent  times,  attempU  have 
Iteen  made  to  deepen  the  channel  of  the  river,  aod  to 
cut  Ulerol  canais  in  the  most  dangerous  places ; but 
these,  owing  to  the  almost  insuperable  obstacles  to  be 
overcome,  Iwve  had  but  little  success.  Ixwklug  at  tJio 
map.  the  best  way  would  appear  to  be  to  cut  a navigable 
canal  from  opposite  Moldova  to  Berza  Paianka,  be- 
low the  “ iruu  Gate,**  which  wcmld  not  only  avoid  the 
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rapids,  but  shorten  the  distance,  by  avoiding  the  great 
bend  of  the  river  by  Orsova.  But  the  nature  of  tho 
ground  is  said  In  oppose  invurniountablo  obstacles  to 
such  a project,  thougb  proUably  it  would  admit  of  the 
construction  of  a road.  'I'he  Hungarian  government 
has  lately  construried  an  excellent  and  very  cxf*cnsivo 
road  from  Moldova  to  Orsova,  along  (he  left  bank  of  the 
river.  Unfortunately,  however,  it  terminates  above  tho 
**  Iron  Gate ; ” and  pa»»rntfers  going  down  the  river, 
unless  when  it  is  sumclcntly  hlgli  to  atiinlt  of  dat-bo(. 
t«>mcd  boats  going  through  tiie  '*  gate,”  have  to  be  fer- 
ried over  to  the  Servian  side  of  the  river,  where,  after  a 
hind  Journey  of  al>nut  H m..  they  re*einL>ark.  Those 
ascending  the  river  have  alvo  to  cross  at  Orsova. 

Tho  Danube  atwunds  with  Islands.  They  are  espe- 
cially numerous  and  large  in  the  middle  part  of  its  course. 
The  Great  Sehiitt  isl.  extends  between  two  arms  of  the 
river,  from  PrevLurg  to  C'uinom,  a distance  of  (ri  m.  'i'he 
l'zr(*el  and  Marguta  itln  below  Buda.  formed  in  a similar 
way,  arc  also  of  ctmsidcrable  sire.  I'he  Danube  has  Im  en 
said  to  wind  more  than  other  Kuropcon  rivers;  this  is 
peculiarly  the  case  In  its  progress  H.  through  the  great 
llungarion  plain.  It  U alM>  cne  of  the  iwifU^st  rivers  lu 
Euro|>e ; Us  rapidity  is  such  os  la  some  pUccs  to  render 
any  navigation  agaitut  its  current  Initvos'ilbic.  except  by 
the  agency  of  steam.  According  to  Mr.  Quin,  it  rushes 
through  Oio  **  Iron  Gate ''  at  the  rale  of  not  less  titan 
8 m.  on  hour  (I.  2IQ.)  ; but  it  is  clear  that  the  velocity 
must  varr  materially  with  the  volume  of  water.  This 
rapidity  nos  prevented  the  erection  in  modern  times 
of  auy  stone  bridge  on  the  Danube  below  Kutlvbun  ; nor 
was  tlicrea  permanent  bridge  ofany  other  kind  below  Linz 
previously  to  the  commencement  of  that  now.  we  believe, 
In  the  course  of  coustructloti  at  Unda.  'I'hrre  arc  flying 
bridges  at  Presburg  and  C'omurn.  oml  bridges  of  Ixiats  at 
Fevth  and  Petcrwardcin  : bi^yuiKl  Llie  latter  place  no  direct 
communication  between  tbe  opposite  baiiLs  exists.  In 
antiquitv.  however,  it  was  very  different.  About  3 m. 
below  Gl^ova,  'Prigan  constructed  his  famous  bridge,  tho 
remains  of  which  are  still  visible,  and  form  one  of  the 
most  interesting  and  remarkable  monuments  of  the  most 
brilliant  asra  of  imperial  Rome-  This  great  structure 
consisted  of  2U  or  22  stone  piers,  with  wooden  arches, 
'file  greatest  depth  of  the  river  is  here  IMII.,  and  the 
length  of  the  brhige  between  the  pillars  nr  biiUrcstes  that 
still  remain  on  either  bank  was  about  3,10(1  English  feet. 

( Pngcf,  ii.  136. ) But  the  breadth  of  the  river  Is  less  than 
this  ; and  is  said  at  present  not  to  exceed  2,HUU  feet. 
{Murroff.)  This,  In  fact,  is  one  of  the  widest  j>arts  of 
the  river  ; and  was  no  doubt  Kdccted  for  the  site  of  the 
bridge  partir  on  account  of  the  ample  channel  that  was 
thus  aflbrded  to  carry  off  the  sudden  floods  to  which  tho 
river  is  subject : its  l-ed  Is  here  also  sound,  and  its  depth 
less  than  in  most  other  parts.  When  lowest,  the  heads  of 
some  of  the  pier*  are  Seen  above  the  surface  of  tlio  water. 
This  noble  work  was  destroyed  by  .Adrian,  the  tuceessor 
of  Trajan,  lest  the  barltarmns  should  overpower  the 
Roman  troops  In  Doeia,  and  make  use  of  the  brhlge  to 
Invade  the  empire.  (£'«/rop  m Adrion.)  But  it  was  out 
Adrian,  but  Aurrlian,  who  abandoncil  Dacia. 

The  steam  n.-vvigotinn  of  the  Diinube  is  of  paramount 
importance.  This  undertaking  was  first  actively  com- 
menced by  Count  8scchrnyi,  who,  in  1830,  estanUshed 
a joint  stock  company  fur  tl^  purpose,  of  w bich  he  was 
the  managing  director.  The  Austrian  government  soon 
afterwards  took  up  the  sebetne,  greatly  enlarged  the 
plans  of  the  company,  granted  ft  a charter  for  the 
exclusive  navigaihm  of  the  river  for  15  years  (which 
has  been  since  extended  to  25).  and  accorded  it  the  pri- 
vilege of  drawing,  gratuitously,  the  necessary  suppUet 
of  coal  from  the  impprlal  mines  of  Moldova,  on  the 
banks  of  the  river.  The  first  stram-bcat  was  lauztched 
on  the  Danube,  at  Vienna,  In  1h30.  The  compai^,  in 
1839,  possessed  10  sieam-vesscls  plying  between  Pret- 
burg  and  CunstAUtlnupIr.  the  largest  of  which,  the 
Kros.  used  between  Pc^stb  and  Drenkova,  was  173  it.  in 
length,  25  fi. across,  and  of  525  tons  burden.  In  1839, 

4 relays  of  stcam*l>oat«  con voye<f  goods  and  passengers 
to  ana  from  Pre»burg  to  the  Ottoman  capital,  running 
continuously  from  the  former  place  to  Pcsth  ; Pcsth  to 
Moldova,  Glodova  lu  Galoci  ; and  from  (iaiarx  to  tho 
end  of  (he  journey.  Some  small  iron  boats,  drawing 
but  little  water,  have  been  built  to  run  between  Pres- 
burg and  Vienna.  From  Mtddova  to  f7l3dovo,a  distanca 
of  about  .50  m.  by  land,  travellers  and  luggage  ore  mostlv 
conveyed  Ity  the  new  road  already  alluded  lu  on  the  lefr 
bank  of  the  river,  thus  avoiding  the  rapids  and”  Iron 
Gate.” 

The  success  of  the  Austrian  Steam  Kuvigation  Com- 
pany led  to  the  fom)atuin,  in  I83i0.  of  a Bavarian  com- 
pany, which,  in  1^39.  had  two  steamers  idyfng  be- 
tween Hatisbon  and  Passau,  or  Lina-  I'he  baVge*  and 
ordinary  |iackt‘t-boa(s  on  the  Danube  are  unwieldy 
flat  bottomed  boats,  covered  with  shnis  of  rough  planks  ; 
the  rafts  in  use  are  large  and  clumsy  fahrk-s  of  the 
rudest  kind  ; saila  are  unknown  on  the  ro;>«-r  Dai.ube  ; 
and  the  boots  arc  iloi'n-d  only  by  paddles.  Passage 
X I 2 
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bruts  ply,  on  Cxril  «l.iy»  KIrIi  I'lni  ; but.  t»r)rtiul 
that  town,  the  prlnripnl  uHlity  t»|  :lir  1<  to  nMkst 

the  manul'acturinR  itehi«try  iif  Wirlcinberg  will  Haden. 

( J»trrid  and  tkf  Aa»triivt%,  i. 

So  far  bark  a<  the  *«'.h  eontniy,  rh-irlriniene  ronteni- 
jillted  uniting  the  I)‘inii)>r>  nnd  the  Uhln\  by  m«-4niof 
Mcan.il;  flji'i  the  reiii.itns  of  a work  roinmerirr'l  with 
th.at  slew  are  ■till  vi»il>le  nt  Westimberg.  After  the 
latKc  of  more  than  l.OCjii  years,  an  iiiiilerlaklng  of  a »i* 
mllar  kind  Is  now  in  pro}:rM«,  tiiikler  the  ansplros  of  the 
Bavarian  Rovrniment ; a ran-il  having  l»crn  romoiencej 
which  Is  to  nm  from  Dletforth.  on  the  .\ltmUhl,  to 
B.amb'TR  on  the  M-iyn.  .V  railrt»«d  from  the  vicinity  of 
Idnt  to  n>iilwe{«,  on  the  .Motdaii  (Huhemla),  already 
connerts  the  DatiulM' with  the  KIIk*;  another  railmatl 
1«  opened  from  T.ina  to  (immuien  on  the  Traun  ; a third 
from  \‘li*ima  to  Brunn  will,  {Krha{w,  be  continued  to 
niK-lmla  In  Gadicla,  firming  a communication  between 
the  Ddniibe  and  the  Vistula  ; a fourth  line  U in  progreu 
from  Vienna  to  Itaah.  the  mo»t  imi-ivrrant  corn-market 
in  Himgary:  and  the  cs|>ei'la!  attimtion  of  Che  Austrian 
government  is  now  dtreitcfl  toward  (he  formation  of 
a finh  line  to  connect  the  D:umbv  with  the  Adriatic. 
(TumbuU.'i 

The  steam  navigation  of  the  Dannlie  ami  the  concur- 
rent works  atrive  numtlone^i  will  iloubtless  inateriaMy 
augment  the  resources,  ami  contribute  ofiii  iently  to  the 
improvement  of  the  Austrian  empire.  By  these  meant 
new  market*  will  be  opened  for  the  hitherto  all  but  unsale-  ' 
aide  produce  of  Hungary,  Transylvania,  Ac. ; and  these  ; 
pounfrlet  will  In  c«m»equenrc  be  hrmighl  nearer  to  the  ' 
poution  they  »hnuld  octnipy  among  Kuropcan  nation*.  ' 
’riiat  Bus.d.a,  whose  strength  it  in  (tart  derived  from 
(he  weakm*s*  of  Austria,  should  look  with  jealoutr  on 
the  Damtlie  steam  navigation  it  not  to  be  wonderej  at ; 
and  some  of  the  obstacles  which  have  l>een  thrown  in 
its  way  may  without  difBculty  be  traced  up  to  this 
source.  At  one  p<‘riod,  in  op)totition  to  the  treaty  of 
IN|4,  an  Attempt  van  miule  by  the  Kustiant  to  exact 
tolls  from  the  vesseis  l>elnnging  to  the  Austrian  Steam 
fompany,  and  other  ship*  piissiiiR  the  mouth  of  Uio 
Dmuitx' ; but.  on  this  being  resisted  by  .\udria  and  other 
Kuroptoiu  powers.it  wasdropjteil.  l-'aciiitlci. however. ex- 
ist in  the  nature  of  the  country  for  obviating  such  attempts 
on  the  part  of  Buitia.  The  oltinw  of  the  l>.vimbeat  lUvsova 
I*  only  30  m.  from  the  Black  Sea.  within  w'hlcli  distance  a 
deep  lake.  IS  m.  in  length,  intervenes.  A sliin-canal.  not 
halt  so  long  as  (hat  from  Amsterdam  to  the  Udder,  might, 
It  is  b(  lii>red,  be  easily  constructed,  which  would  not  only 
shorten  the  navigation  of  the  Danube  ttOO  m.,  but  would 
past  through  a terril'iry  nearly  100  m.  S.  of  the  frontier  at 
present  occupied  by  Kussia  The  most  ample  information 
connected  with  the  n.»tural  history  and  .antiquities  of  the 
Danube  may  be  found  in  the  rare  and  valu:ible  work  of 
Count  Mnrdgli  on  that  river,  nuhUslied  in  1726,  In  ft  voSs. 
folio.  The  original  work,  winch  U In  I..atin,  was  trans- 
lated Into  Fretjch,  and  publlshnl  In  1744.  (See  Ofifrrr, 
\af.  Kncyi-  art  /ietuiw  ; Jirvfuurr,  dtl' Eu’- 

ropf,  p.  40|.;  Diet.  f»Vog.  ; PagiEs  lluttnary,  Ac. ; 
Turnbutrs  Auttria.  IMO;  Quin,  Steam  Ifatig..  tfC.  i 
Murray't  Handbook  for  S.  (Jermany.) 

D.^BABJ  KR  l>,  a town  of  IVrsla,  pror.  Pars,  Ift.'^Tn. 
S.K.  by  K.  Shlrox.  It  Is  finely  situated  on  the  hanks  of 
H river,  and  In  an  extensive  plain,  surrounded  with 
grove*  of  or.'xngc  and  lemon  lro«'*,  which  y>1d  such  on 
abundance  of  fruit  that  the  juice  U export^  to  all  parts 
of  Persia.  Th'Kigh  much  fallen  off  from  its  former  *|den- 
dour,  and  partially  in  ruins,  it  has  still  a pop.  of  from 
I &,<»  .0  to  'i'he  culture  of  tobacco  is  here  carried 

to  a great  extent.  IKinneir.} 

DAUD.\NHLl.cS  (an.  Heltetpontus),  Uie  narrow 
■trait 

**  1-answt  in  angnUuTn  <|«t  clawditur  Ifrhe^wsHus," 
ronneeting  the  Sea  of  Marmara  with  the  jEgean,  and 
se[«ar.iling  part  of  the  S.K  coast  of  Euro{H.*  from  the 
nioft  W.  |Mrt  of  .Asia.  Its  modem  name  it  derived 
from  the  rnstlri,  called  the  Dardanelles,  built  on  Its 
banks.  Ifi  general  direction  Is  N.K.  and  S.W.  I.cngth 
altout  4d  m. ; breatUh  uneoiial,  but  where  least,  not 
more  than  | m.  across.  Being,  as  It  were,  the  key  to 
Coutl.xntlnnple  and  the  riack  Si>a  from  the  W.,  this 
strait  Is  pretty  strongly  forllHo<L  The  entrance  is  S 
m.  wide,  ami  debrndeti 'by  a fort  on  either  side  t that 
of  the  Asi.atlc  coast  ( /foism  Kale$$i)  mouniing  bO  guns 
and  4 mortars,  and  that  on  the  Pturopcon  side  {Srrut 
Bnhr  Katrtti)  mounting  7f  large  guns  and  4 mortars. 
■J’he  adjacen»  heights  are  alto  crowned  with  batteries, 
juid  about  3 in.  alH>ve  the  New  Castle  of  Euro|>e  there  is 
one  mounting  12  gun*.  ProceeiUng  rtiward,  I2  m.abijve 
the  New  ('.astles.  are  the  Dardanpues,  or  Old  Castles  of 
Europe  and  Asia  : these  defend  the  ti.vrroweti  part  of  the 
strait,  which  is  iierc  only  f m.  wide.  The  Smitanieh 
Kai.-ni,  or  Asiatic  castle,  is  the  strr>ngi‘st,  and  is  the 
residenre  of  the  scra^kirr  pacha  w h~sr  authority  ex- 
tends over  the  forts  on  b'dn  sides  It  has  3 connected 
.nnd  UtS  guns,  lb  of  which  are  of  the  largest  calibre. 
Ybv  Kuropcan  castl;:  is  boUt  iu  the  f.-rm  of  acrc«ccnt. 
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and  In  1^2  was  furnished  with  «'4  guns:  It  b.os  2 collate- 
ral Itatterii'*  receutiy  built ; the  most  S.  of  which  mounts 
4)f,  and  the  N.  3o  guns.  I|  m.  further  on  the  Astatic 
side  it  a battery  of  Sri  gtiiis;  and  3 m above  the  Euro- 
pean caitlc  U a battiry  called  Ktamlt  h Buuroum^  with  30 
guns,  near  Che  small  town  of  Moilo,  sup|K>seil  to  oerupy 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Madytut.  The  last  fort*  on  buta 
sides  are  ItoroHi  KaJetti,  oit  the  site  of  the  andciil  Set* 
tot,  and  Sahara,  near  Ahydot.  which  see.  I'he  direct 
distance  betw«-eii  them  it  about  I4  m.  A strong  current 
runt  always  from  the  Sea  of  .Marmara,  through  the  Dar- 
d.anelle*,  at  the  rate  of  from  2 to  4 in.  an  hour,  according 
: to  ciia'umstances.  The  wind  also  generally  sets  in  the 
\ same  direction.  There  are  shoals  in  some  places  ; but 
; d«*p  w.aier  It  every  where  to  be  found  iu  some  of 
(he  channel.  The  Asutic  shore  present*  the  most  Iw-au- 
tiful  sconcry  ; that  of  Eurij>«  is,  on  thu  contrary,  g«- 
nerallr  strep  and  rugged.  To  each  of  the  DartLu«*llcs  a 
bjw  n it  Attached : thu  Asiatic  is  the  larger,  and  contains 
2,0i>(i  house*  i hut  the  streets  are  narrow,  ill  paved,  and 
dirty,  and  almovt  all  the  building  are  of  wixmI.  It  has 
manufactures  of  pottery.  rialliiMUi  is  the  principal  town 
on  this  strait,  which  tee.  This  strait  been  famous 
from  the  rcmidest  period.  It  derives  Its  name  frum 
llelle,  daughter  of  Athamas,  klngof  Thebes,  drowmed  In 
it.  { Hygin.  l*ocL  Attron.  \i\i.  %.  It  Is  also  memo- 

rable at  the  scene  of  the  death  of  Leander,  and  of  the 
impotent  rage  of  Xerxes,  whose  ill-fated  host  crossed 
over  it  on  a brid^  of  boats  between  Sestus  and  Abydos. 

( Andriotty  ; Viet.  G^ogr.  i Purdy’s  Saihng  Directory. 
is.ll,  no.  ifii— 1<;7.) 

D.AKFUIl,  a country  of  central  Africa,  between  ll® 
and  10^  N.  laC , and  'tC^  and  3(P  E.  long.  It  lie*  between 
Boroou  and  Abyssinia;  almost  due  S.  b-ooi  Egypt,  and 
W.  uf  Sunnaar,  whence  It  Is  separated  by  Kordofan. 
Standing,  liuwcver,  like  an  oasU  in  the  midst  of  the 
Grr.U  .Sdiara  desert.  DarfQr  Is  situated  at  a great  dis- 
tance from  all  tiie  above-named  territuries.  The  country 
is  of  the  mo*c  dreurv  charaeirr,  without  rivers,  lakes,  or 
miirh  etil(iv.ible  land,  with  a few  mouuUdns  rising  from 
its  sandy  plain*. 

Of  the  lothtgrapby  and  real  extent  of  Darfhr  we 
pat.<esB  twit  hiuiteil  mformattun,  and  only  ooe  authority 
lor  tiiu  little  we  do  know  (\V.  G.  Drowue).  Tlie  prin- 
cipal town  appears  to  be  Cobbt,  in  lat.  14^  IP,  atid 
long.  H',  which  is  2 m.  In  length,  from  N.to  S.,  t)ut 
very  n.trrow;  each  house  being  separated  from  the 
others  by  a cultivated  encUtsuro.  Tne  Inliab.  are  sup- 
plind  with  water  from  shallow  wells  dug.  in  most  in- 
stances, bMktu  their  bouses,  but  so  unskilfully  lliat  the 
soil  often  coHapsos,  sikI  the  same  well  is  teUii>m  of  usa 
longer  than  fuur  muiitiis  at  a time.  This  place  is  chiefly 
InhaPited  by  mercliants,  and  from  it  a caravan  starts  at 
irn-guliir  intervals  to  Cairo.  G.0U0  persons  are  said  to 
re«i<te  at  Cobb^.  .\  neighbouriug  village,  called  El 
Pasliar,  is  the  residence  of  the  sultan  and  his  court. 
Swelni.  another  Fdrian  town,  lies  almost  N.  of  C^bb6. 
At  the  distance  of  about  2 days’  diligent  traveliing,  and 
in  tlie  direct  road  to  Eg)'pt ; hence  It  is  piindpsTly  re- 
■orteil  to  by  merchants.  Its  environs  are  more  fertile 
than  those  of  Cobb*^  and  when  the  jetabs  (trailrr*)  re- 
main tiu're,  it  boasts  of  a dally  ni<orket.  Cubcabla, 
due  W.  from  Cotibc,  at  a distance  of  2|  day*,  is  a 
more  considerable  place,  b ‘ing  the  dci<6t  of  merebaxs- 
dlse  brought  from  the  W.  It  has  alto  a manufactory  for 
leather  oikI  of  tokeat,  a ro,irse  cutlun  cloth  from  5 to  B 
yards  long,  and  about  22  In.  w idc.  which  form  the  cover- 
ing of  all  the  lower  class  of  b<Kh  sexes.  The  other 
towns  are  KII,Cours.Shuba,Gidld,  andGi-11^.  (Arotrae’s 
Troeefr.  pp.  26G— 276.) 

'live  Iniiab.  of  Darfbr,  which  have  been  estimated  not 
to  exceed  200,000  in  number,  are  a mixture  of  Arabs  aj^ 
Negroes.  They  are  goverm^  by  a sultan,  whose  power 
Is  not  altogether  wbsulutu,  he  being,  in  some  degree,  ame- 
nable to  the  kukara,  or  ccrlesbutics  ; and  frequently 
standing  in  some  awe  of  his  own  troops.  Hit  power  u 
delegated  in  the  provs.  to  governors,  railed  melekt. 
Though  the  FOrians  arc  bigoted  Mohammedans,  they  do 
not  absuln  from  Intoxicating  liquors ; the  crime  of 
drunkenness,  committed  by  means  of  a decoction  of  hemp. 
Is  frequent  among  them.  Snuff  and  tobacco  appear  to  w 
almost  necessaries  of  their  existence ; but  for  tno  endur- 
ance of  hunger  and  thirst  they  are  unequalled  even  by 
the  inhob.  of  surrounding  arid  regions,  among  whom 
such  a qualUlcAtion  Is  so  essential.  They  are  not  re- 
markaJiiy  cleanly  in  their  persons  : and,  h.iving  no  baths, 
rub  their  bodies  with  a kind  of  lariiiaceous  paste  as  a 
substitute.  The  Fdrlans  are,  unlike  oUier  mosletns. 
jovial,  and  even  licentious,  in  their  manners,  and  arc  par- 
tieuUriy  fond  of  dancing,  each  tribe  having  a dance  pe- 
culiar to  itself.  At  ColM  education  Is  in  s<ime  degree 
provided  for  by  fuur  or  6ve  mectebt  (schools),  where 
reading  and  writing  arc  taught.  A kukara  also  iec. 
tures  occasionally  on  the  Koran,  and  what  they  call  rim, 
pbilosophr.  The  language  is  a dialect  of  the  Arabic  | e- 
euUar  to  tne  Furlans. 

AgricuUurt  iu  Darfdr  is  at  a very  low  ebb ; indeed. 
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tho  *oll  whlrh  wai  nrt^eittod  to  Mr.  Hroirm*'»  oI'«rrr«- 
tloil,  ronsbtUiJ  o/  DHrc  rorki,  unti.  a lunall  mrliuti  of 
clay,  auU  a •till  tmallrr  p.irt  of  Trgi*talilc  mould.  •I'Oineil 
tu  uffur  no  eucuuragcuiriit  hi  that  re»pect.  Kutirvl,)  df- 
Tuid  of  rivert  or  laki*«.  the  country  solely  derive*  irri- 

f'iitlon  from  heavy  periodic^  rains,  which  an*  pres^-rvt-d 
n nutni-rous  water-course*.  At  the  rommrticcmcnt  Vte 
fanner  digs  liinuineralile  holes  lu  his  fiehU.  into  which 
he  throws  the  seed,  and,  covering  it  over  with  nis  foot, 
leaves  It  without  further  care  until  liie  grain  becomes 
ripe.  (/Mtf.  p.  S1-)  'Hie  harvest  is  gathentl  by  women 
and  slaves,  who  break  off  the  ears  with  their  hands  ; so 
that  the  farming  Implrinents  of  the  Filrians  are  few  and 
rude.  Tho  grains  chiefly  raised  arc  wheat,  dokn  (//l.7- 
etta  dockiui  r'orskiiall,  katsub,  and  trtamurn  (ttmtin. 
Arabic  term)  ; tho  pulse  consists  of  kidney-beans,  a liean 
called /S/,  andanotner  denominated  $huh,  together  with 
other  leguminous  plants  pecuH.ar  to  thatoart  of  Africa. 
The  occasional  drought  is  not  favoiirnblc  tu  water, 
melons,  though  many  are  grown.  TamarimU,  dates  of  an 
Inferior  quality,  the  R/kamntu  nabfcca  of  Fnrtka.i!,  and 
tobacco,  which  Is  said  to  be  Imtlycnoui,  arc  all  cultivated 
lu  DarfQr.  {Brotrnf,  pp.  30G — 313.) 

Commrret.  — Althougn  the  Furiani  hare  but  a limitetl 
variety  of  articles  to  exchange  for  those  neco»*.arici  of 
life  wfiich  their  own  country  does  not  produce,  yet  eom- 
increo,  from  their  centrical  situation,  affords  the  chief 
meant  of  support  to  the  nation-  Many  of  their  towns  are 
entirely  jieopled  bv  merchants.  The  caravans  from  k'gj'pt. 
StHinaar,  &r.  are  laden  with  Jewellery,  swords.  flre-.trms, 
c 'Cfee,  raw  and  manufactur«M  silks,  tnocs,  writing  juncr, 
Syrliui  tuan,  French  ai>d  Egyptian  cloths,  with  Indian 
niu»llni  nnu  cottons,  wire,  brass,  silver,  Ac.  For  these 
the  Fhriansgive  In  exchange  slaves,  camels,  ivory,  os- 
trich feathers,  gum,  pimento,  tamarinds,  leather  sacks 
for  water  (rwy),  others  for  dry  articles  (gcroNA),  paro- 
quets,  monkeys,  and  minea  fowls.  (Rroirne,  pt>.316.  349.) 

The  climate  of  Uarldr  It  chiefly  InQueucvd  by  the 
Mrenni.d  rains,  which  fall  f^om  tlie  middle  of  June  till 
Si'ptembcr  with  frixiuency  and  violence,  and  suddenly 
Invest  the  face  of  the  country,  till  then  dry  and  sterile, 
with  a delightful  verdure.  July  appe.trs  to  tie  the  hottest 
month,  for,  according  toHrowne's  tnetiMrologicil  Journal, 
k tit  dming  the  years  1704-3,  the  thermometer  never  sunk 
below  9(H  at  3 p.M.  ; but  more  frequently  ros«‘  to  In 
the  April  of  1794.  nowever.  it  ranged  rremt  M to  lOP, 
while  the  same  month  of  the  sucreeding  year  cxhdiUH  an 
average  for  below  that  of  either  of  the  July  months,  'fhe 
tliermometor  seldom  sunk,  according  to  Browne’s  ru. 
gister,  lower  at  3 r.u.  than  7(P.  oralTa.M.  bvhm 
which  happened  most  frequently  In  February:  Deocro- 
brr  and  January,  also,  exhibit  low  degrees.  N.  and 
N.W.  winds  are  those  which  blow  with  the  greatest  fre- 
quenry  over  Darfdr.  {AppemtU  to  Browne’s  Trarela, 
pp.  ft-il— 6lW.) 

Among  the  animals  to  be  fotUKl  In  DarfOr  are  horset, 
of  wh'ch  (hero  are  not  many  ; sheep,  w hich  also  are 
trarre,  yield  meat  of  a poor  qusditr  ; goats  are  more  nu- 
merous ; but  horned  cattle  form  tne  cliief  wealth  of  the 
Ftirians,  as  lu  tho  more  S.  African  nations.  'The  milk 
of  the  cows  Is  not  very  palatable ; but  the  beef  Is  good. 
Camels  of  every  variety  of  breed  are  exceedingly  nume- 
rous: but  tho  f/erai  camel  Is  much  subject  to  the  mange; 
the  males  are  sometimes  castrated.  l)ugs  arc  employed 
botli  in  hunting  the  antelope  and  for  guarding  sheep; 
thu  houss'liulJ  cat  is  also  met  with.  The  wild  animus 
are  tho  lion,  leopard,  wolf,  Jackal,  wild  buffalo,  Ac. 
Klephants  assemble  in  large  nerds  of  four  or  live  hun- 
d-<d  ; though  they  are  much  smaller  than  the  Asiatic  ele* 
phaut.  the  animal  is  a source  of  great  profit  to  the 
Vdriam,  who  make  a lucrative  sale  of  his  tusks,  bold 
his  flesh  in  great  esteem  os  food,  and  manufacture  the  fat 
Into  a much-used  imgurnt.  8cvcnd  sorts  of  monk^s, 
and  the  clvct-rat,  are  also  meiitiomd  by  Browne.  Os- 
triches. vultures,  jaro<|ucts,  partridges,  pigeons,  and 
quAiU,  were  also  seen  by  him.  1-ocuds,  hucKltd-svrpents, 
muvquitos,  atul  white  ants.  infi>st  the  country  In  large 
numtwfs.  {Travela.  pp.  393—304.) 

Of  (he  minerals  found  in  Darfdr,  the  best  Is  copper ; 
but  iron  U produced  In  the  greatest  abundance,  and  Is 
formed  into  domestic  utensils  and  arms.  All  the  silver. 
Ic.ti,  an  1 tin  Is  bnmgbt  from  Egypt.  Tho  other  geoto- 
gic.il  features  of  Darltlr  are  scarcely  known.  Hocks  of 
grey  granite  and  fossil  salt  only  are  mentioned  by  Brown. 
ilbi't.  pp,  3«H— 306.) 

DAItlRN.  See  Panama  (Isthmus  or). 
D.AULINfiTON.  a market -town  and  bor.  of  F.ngland. 
CO.  Durb.nm,  Darlington  Ward,  S.div.,  on  the  Skerne,  an 
wlhirnt  of  the  Toes,  and  on  the  great  N.  road  from  lem- 
dun  to  F-dlnburgh,  21.3  m.  N.  by  W.  London,  and  17  m. 
S.  Durliain.  Area  of  township,  3.470  acres.  Pop.  (l<>31) 
K,.'<7 1.  The  town  consists  of  several  well-built  and  well- 
lighted  streets,  which  lir.mch  out  from  a spacious  market 
• pi.iro.  1he  river  U ermsod  by  a bridge  of  3 arches. 
'1  he  cliuriii,  formerly  culli-glate  and  di'dicateil  to  St. 
t'lHhhi-rl,  was  built  about  1160;  it  lias  a fine  tower  and 
•juie  ihU  rt-  hi^jh.  'fho  Prim,  and  Wesl.  Methodists, 
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ImlciK'ndcnti,  n.  Catholics,  ami  Soc.  of  Friends,  have 
pla<  «-*  of  wurshhi.  A grammar-sclux?!  was  foiindeil  by 
Q.  Kll*.  in  Vifu,  and  a blue  rn.it  school  by  l.»ly  (’al- 
verlt'y  In  1715.  There  are  also  I-nnca^lrian.  national,  and 
Sur,«Liy  schools,  a dUiicnsary.  lylng-tii  charity,  ami  3 
.ilms- homes.  A mechanic's  hiititute,  with  a liDrMry,  has 
been  foriiu'd  here.  It  is  a bur.  by  prescriptlnu.  govermnl 
t»y  a ballUT appointed  by  the  bishop,  who  holds  a court 
twii  c ayi-.tr  for  the  manor  of  Ihindgate.  and  a lior.  routt 
also  twice  a year,  at  b«*th  of  which  debts  under  4«s.  are 
recoverable.  Petty  session*  ar«*  held  on  alternate  Mon- 
days In  the  town-liall,  .i  neat  building  having  a hoioe  of 
corrr^tioo  connected  with  it.  The  electnui  for  member* 
fur  the  S.  division  of  the  county  Is  held  here.  The  ma- 
nufacture of  linen,  which  was  furmcrty  carried  on  to  such 
an  extent  a*  tu  give  emi'luyinrot  tu  -300  l<x>ms,  has  dr- 
clincd.  but  it  is  still  pretty  conslderabln.  The  rnamirar- 
ture  of  woollen  yarn  einpbiyed,  in  l'<39.  3 mill«,  with  4h5 
hands  : in  the  same  year  lliere  was  1 flax  mill  at  work, 
with  93  hands.  A gmxl  in.my  piTsons  are  also  employed 
it)  w(K)l-comblng  ; and  there  are  sevi'ral  tan-yards,  rm-e- 
walk*,  breweries,  and  iron  and  bra.«i  work*.  The 
Sto«kton  ax«l  Darlington  railway,  one  of  the  first  in 
the  kingdom,  cotnincm'r*  at  \\  lltrai  Park  Colliery,  near 
W.  Auckland,  and  pro<'«‘cds  by  Darlington  and  Yarm 
to  Stockton,  a dltt.inre  of  *il|  m.  It  has  2 fixed  engines, 
which  work  4 inclined  planes,  1 m.  long  c.irh.  Markids, 
Mondays ; cattle  markets,  on  aJtcrn.ite  Mond.iys.  Fairs 
on  the  1st  Monday  in  March,  Faster  and  \Vhlt-Mon- 
day.  and  lOth  Oct.;  statute  fair*  «m  I3th  M.iy  and  23d 
Nov.  Tho  Darlington  Joint  Stork  Banking  Co.,  a 
branch  of  the  National  and  Provincial  Bank  of  Enghind, 
a private  banking  home,  ami  a savings*  bank  are  estab- 
liihed  here,  (■''urtre's  Jhtl.  qf  burbam  ; Bailey's  Agr. 
View  of  burhami  Pari.  Papers.) 

DAUMSTADt,  a town  of  W.  Certnany,  cap.  of  the 
grand  duchy  of  Hesse. Darmstadt,  s<*at  of  the  gov.  and 
rcsi Jem  c of  the  sovereign,  rrov.  Starkenberg,  In  the  great 
Rhenish  nl.iln  near  the  N.W.  extremity  of  the  Odrn- 
w.ild.  and  on  the  Berystrasse,  or  high  road  brtwren 
rr.inkfurt-on-lhe-Malne  and  Heidelberg  {see  ll^ssn- 
I)sKMsTsDT).  17  in.  S.  the  funner  city.  .3m  m.  N.  by  K. 
CarUnihe,  and  h m.  E by  N.  the  Rhine ; lat.  4'»*^  .36'  24" 
N..  long.  24'  49"  K.  Pop.  alxmt  2;i.fiOO,  though  It  is 
said,  at  the  Iscglnnlng  of  the  promt  centorj’.  to  hat® 
been  under  9,o(K«.  {Pevghaut.)  Ii  is  rather  dull,  ho*  liitlo 
trade,  nor.  for  a capitiu,  dors  It  present  mui  h deserving 
of  notice.  It  consists  of  an  old  ami  a new  town;  K>tb 
encircled  by  walls  : the  fonner  Is  ill  built,  anil  its 

streets  arc  narrow  and  dark ; while  the  latier  has  brond, 
straight,  and  handsome  strei-ti.  ami  good  houses,  many 
of  wnich  stand  singly.  'Die  town  Is  well  lighted  at 
night.  It  ho*  3 or  4 aubiirbs,  72  street*.  13  sqmires, 

4 churches,  6 entrance-gates.  3 of  which  are  handsoni® 
structures,  and  53  public  edifices;  amongst  the  latter 
are  the  opera-house,  which,  In  the  time  of  the  Into 
grand  duke,  was  one  of  tho  most  cebbr.-itetl  through- 
out Germany  for  its  performances;  it  is  built  in  iti® 
Italian  style,  and  is  230  (Rhenish)  ft.  In  length,  by 
158  ft.  broail.  The  rldlng-srhnol,  now  cunveru-d  into  a 
depAt  for  artillery,  3li*  ft  In  length,  by  1.37  ft.  in  breadth, 
is  another  conspicuous  object.  Tlie  gr.ind  duke  revulrs 
in  a new  palace  of  no  great  architectural  pn  tensinns. 
litc  old  ducal  palace,  surioumled  by  a dry  ditrli  which 
ha*  been  changed  Into  a shrubbery-  ami  garden,  is  a 
structure  of  the  various  ag**s  from  the  Rkli  to  the  l**th 
century,  and  contains  a picture-gallery  with  aiwut  tkxi 
paintings,  but  mostly  second-rate,  a museum  of  natural 
history  with  some  valuable  rr>s>Us.  a museum  of  ancient 
and  modern  sculpture,  a hall  of  antiquities,  coMertion  of 
cork  models,  armoury,  and  a library  m iTO.Ofib  voli.  «<pen 
to  the  public.  The  n-mainingprinrligil  public  buiUlings 
are  — the  peaces  of  the  lieredltary  prince  and  the  I-and- 
grave  Christian  ; the  Catholic  church,  a brick  edifice, 
the  interior  of  which  is  an  elennt  and  imposing  rotuml.x, 
173  ft.  In  diameter,  123  ft  in  height,  ami  lurround-  d by 
pillars  60  ft.  high  ; the  Cattw.  In  which  the  tv*mm<»ns  of 
the  duchy  meet;  the  military  hospital,  rojol  stabies, 
orphan  asylum,  ducal  chapel,  synagogue.  Ac. 

Darmstadt  is  the  seat  of  the  high  court  of  apyml  for 
the  grand  duchy,  ami  various  other  judicial  trilMiitali 
and  government  nflices.  It  ha*  a gymnasium,  a teachers* 
academy,  a practical  school  of  in*  arvi  •cli'iH'e*  ( Peal» 
sektde),  schools  of  artillery  and  milit.iry  duty,  of  •ciil)»- 
turc  and  drawing,  Ac.  It  ha*  manufAclurc*  of  tol>Acm, 
wax-candles,  carpets,  silver  articles,  ofloiireil  pA|>er, 
cards,  and  starch : coaches  are  built  In  the  town,  and 
there  are  numerous  mill*  and  kitchen-gardens  lu  the 
vicinity.  The  majority  of  the  Inh.-vb.  4fe[>»*tKl,  howevr  r, 
for  subsistence  on  the  presence  and  rx|»  n<hlure  the 
court.  A daily  communication  1»  innini.iimtl  with  .Nira«. 
burg.  Frankfurt,  and  other  ron<lderabte  towns  from  foi 
to  IbO  m.  distant.  ^BeifikaHs,  Altg.  I H»aer  tinH  VitiAer- 
Awnd.*,  iv.  3.31. ; Cannobteh.  Ixkrbuch,  p.476. ; Munay'a 
Hantlbookfor  S'.  Uermany.) 

DAUTFORD,  a town  and  par.  of  Rngl.nnd.  cn.  Keiit. 
lathe  Suttou-al-llone,  bund.  Axtun,  Dartford,  ;ui'l 
\ X 3 
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WilmioftoQ ; on  the  Darrni,  nbout  4 m.  from  lU  embou- 
chure In  the  Tbamct,  15  m.  R.S.K.  London.  Area  of 
par.  4.I&0  arm  ; pop.  of  do.  (1h<j|  ).  3,593  ; (1^1 ).  4.715 
The  town.  »]tuated  in  a narrow  rallej.  ron«l»U  chiefly  of 
one  main  atreet,  along  the  road  from  i.ondon  to  Dover, 
and  of  2»maller  nn<'i>  branching  from  it.  Tlte  river  U ; 
croaaed,  at  the  K.  end  of  tlic  town,  by  a bridge  of  the 
MTB  of  Ldw.  III.,  w iilrnrd  and  rrpair<^  atxMit  60  yean 
aitice.  The  church  l»  a Urge  structure,  with  2 burial- 
variU.  one  lurruundlng  it,  tlx*  otlicr  on  the  tummit  over- 
looktng  it*  tower.  There  are  vevcral  dinenting  rhapeU ; 
a free  grammAr-cchool,  founded  in  Ih76,’for  k boya;  a 
national  tehool,  and  2 *fU  of  alm*hou»e*.  There  I*  a 
CO.  bridewell  ne.ir  the  town,  and  teiiions  for  the  upper 
div.  of  the  lathe  are  held  in  it.  During  the  reign  of  Rlira- 
both,  the  CO.  assize*  were  frequently  lu-Id  here  ; and  at 
present  a court  of  request*  for  debt*  under  Sf  , who«e  Ju- 
ri<dictiun  extends  over  the  town  of  GraTcseod  an<l  4 ad- 
joining hundreds.  Market,  .Saturdav  ; fair,  August  2„  for 
horses  and  cattle.  The  chief  business  of  the  town  is 
caused  bv  the  numerous  large  gunpowder,  paper,  oil,  and 
flour  mtll*  on  the  Darent : there  is  also  a large  steam-en- 
gine manufactory,  and  a foundry  connrcti'd  with  It,  em- 
ploying together  between  200  and  3(.0  hands.  The 
river  is  navigable  fur  boats  to  the  town,  where  there 
is  a small  wliarf,  whence  there  arc  daily  passage-boats 
to  I,ondon..  The  Roman  Watiing  Street  is  traceable 
near  the  town.  In  one  of  the  chalk  hills  beta  een  which 
It  stands  are  several  ancient  excavations,  supposed  to 
have  been  scooped  out  for  granaries  during  the  Saxon 
period.  Then*  are  some  remains  of  an  Augustine  nun- 
nerr,  sub*«'qur-ntly  made  a rc^al  residenee  by  Henry 
VIII.  and  by  F.lizabeth.  Hartford  was  the  source  of  the 
Insurrection  headed  by  Wat  Tyler,  who,  lieing  a black- 
smith in  the  town,  killed  the  (Kill-tax  collector  by  a blow 
of  hi*  hammer,  for  an  insult  offered  to  his  daughter. 

DARTMOOR.  5rr  Knglsnd. 

DARTMOUTH,  a pari,  bor.,  town,  and  sea-port  of 
England,  co.  Devcm,  hund.  Coleridge  ; 170  m.fdirectdis- 
tanre}  W.S.W.  I/ondon,ai»d  20  m.  S.  by  W.  Kxeter.  Pop. 
M!f2l  ),4.4><5  ; (1h3I),  4.697-  Area  of  pari.  bor.  1.S60  acres. 
The  town  Is  situat^  on  the  W*.  tiank  of  the  wvinary  of 
the  Dart,  near  Us  embouchure  in  the  English  Channel, 
where  it  forms  a sparlnus  harbour,  capable  of  couuinlng 
several  hundred  s^l  of  vessels  of  the  largest  size.  The 
entrance  to  the  harbour  It  narrow,  and  protected  by  a 
battery  on  Its  W.  side,  on  the  site  of  an  ancient  castle, 
from  which  to  a castle  on  the  onpnsite  bank  (now  in 
ruins)  a chain  used  to  be  extendetl,  for  the  nnrpose  of 
defence.  The  streets,  which  are  narrow  ana  Irn  giilar. 
rise  from  the  margin  of  the  river,  and  parallel  with  ft, 
one  over  another,  ,-Uong  a steep  acrlivUy,  Iwiiig  mostly 
connected  by  flights  or  steps ; houses  mostly  antique, 
with  projecting  upper  stories;  the  whole  it  paved,  well 
supplied  with  water,  and  partially  ligbteti  with  gas. 
There  are  3 churches ..  St.  SaviiHir’s.  built  I372,  a 
curioiu  old  structure,  usually  called  the  Mayor’s  Cha- 
pel ; Town-hall  Chapel,  on  the  summit  b^ond  the 
town,  with  a tower  forming  a tea-mark ; ar;d  -St.  Pe- 
tnvrx’s,  atUoinlng  the  hatterr  at  the  entrance  to  the 
harbour.  There  are  also  B dissenting  rhnpels-,  2 sets 
of  almshouses,  one  of  which,  fuiinded  1671,  is  for  de- 
ciyed  mariners ; and  several  minor  charities.  Market, 
Friday,  In  a spacious  market-place,  built  At  present 

there  are  no  f.drs.  There  are  larw  tlde-dock*.  adapted 
for  the  repair  and  building  of  vetselt,  but  they  have  been 
unoccuplM  for  many  years  t ship-building,  however,  has 
recently  been  revived  at  another  estaliUshment,  and  some 
remarkably  fine  vessels  have  l)cen  launclii'd.  There  are 
also  establishmentt  for  tall  arvd  ro)>e-making,  a spadons 
miay,  and  several  private  wharfb.  The  cxt>orts  tuniist 
^Icfly  of  woollen  goods  and  cider,  sent  thltner  from  the 
int^or.  and  ihippt'd  coast-wise : and  of  various  articles  of 
Iteneral  supply  for  the  I^rador  fisheries,  in  which  several 
vessels  beloopng  to  the  port  are  directly  engaged,  though 
this  trade  has  greatly  dei  llncd  from  ilta^cnt  importance. 
There  are  regular  sailing-vessels  and  one  steamer,  for 
goods  and  passengers,  between  Dartmouth  and  I,ondon. 
There  belonged  to  the  (>ort  on  the  lit  of  January  |kB6. 
•96  ships,  of  the  l>urden  of  27,140  tons,  manned  by  l,7<iO 
seameu.  In  ancient  times.  Iinwevcr,  its  mercantile  marine 
was  comparativeir  much  more  considerable,  as  is  evident 
from  the  fart  ot  its  having  furnished  .31  vessels  and 
767  seamen  tn  the  lleK  of  Kdward  III.  against  (Calais. 
The  port  is  a bonding  one.  Its  jurisdiction  extend- 
ing about  40  m.  along  the  coast  (from  the  Teign  tn  the 
Rrme>,  and  up  the  Dart,  to  Tutnesi  bridge  (lOm.). 
Tlie  Dart  is  navignide  thus  (hr  fur  vessels  of  160  tons,  the 
Manuel  having  nxvnlly  been  deepened  and  improved  : a 
smAll  steamer  plii**  dally  l>etween  the  two  towns,  and 
several  other  pas«.ige.boals  ; a flying  bridge  connects  the 
town  with  the  opposite  bank  at  the  higher  part  of  the 
harbour ; and  there  is  a horse-ferry  to  Klngiwear,  at 
the  lower  part  An  annual  regatta  takes  place  in  the 
harbo«ir.  It  claims  tn  h«' a bor.  by  prescription,  under 
the  name  of  CliAon-Dartmouth,  Nardnets,  Ac. 

It  regulaily  sent  2 laciiit-  to  the  II.  of  C.  from  Cbe  14th 


DAVIS’S  STRAIT& 

Rdw.  til.  down  to  the  Reform  Act,  which  deprived  It  of 
oite  mem.  The  elective  franchise  had  been  preriously 
vested  in  the  corporation  and  In  the  freemen  made  by 
them,  the  Inhab.  of  the  bor.  not  being  entitled  to  their 
freedom  in  right  of  bfrtb,  servitude,  or  residence. 
( Boundary  Report.)  But  the  Reform  Act.  betides  giving 
the  franchise  to  the  KV.  householders,  extended  the  limits 
of  the  lM>r.  to  the  dimensions  already  stated.  Registered 
electors,  1837-3'^,  2b2.  The  agrieultural  part  of  the  pari, 
bor.  is  excluded  from  the  municipal  bor.,  which  is  now 

nvernetl  by  a mayor,  4 aldermen,  and*  12  coundllors. 

'he  income  of  the  corporation,  chiefly  derived  from 
lands  and  houses,  is  about  l.lOOf.  a year.  The  scenery 
around  Dartmouth  is  extremely  picturesque.  Flavel.  an 
eminent  (‘alvlnlstic  writer,  and  Newcomen,  the  Inven- 
tejr  of  the  atmospheric  engir»e,  were  natives  of  this  town ; 
which  also  dves  the  title  of  earl  to  the  I^egge  family. 

DA  VF.NTRY,  a town  andjur.  of  Knglaod.  co.  Kortb- 
ambton.  hund.  Fawsley.  'Hie  town,  situated  on  the 
, high  road  from  London  to  Rirniingham,  near  the  sotiree 
of  tlie  Sen,  is  C*  m.  N.W.  of  the  former,  and  12  ro.  W . 
Northampton.  The  par , which  comprises  4,U90  arm, 
had  In  1 k31  a pop.  of  3.946.  of  whom  3.666  belonged  to  the 
town.  **  It  is  clean  and  respectable  In  ap{»carance,  with 
some  good  houses  and  shops.  I'he  chief  or  only  tra4le  is 
that  of  shcie-makitig,  whicn,  however,  is  not  carried  on 
to  any  extent.’'  Boundary  Report.)  It  has 

a good  motlern  church  ; a free  scho«>l  founded  in  1.676;  5 
boys  are  also  edur.*ited  by  means  of  a legacy  of  Lord 
Crew,  bishop  of  IRirham,  and  12  at  the  expense  of  the 
corporation.  The  remains  of  a priory  founded  In  1099 
are  now  occupied  as  dwellinn  by  the  poor.  Though  in- 
roriKirated  at  an  early  date,  the  bor.  does  not  appear  ever 
to  h.tvc  been  repre«-nied  In  the  H.  of  C.  MarkoC-day, 
Wednesday.  On  a neighbouring  lofty  eminence,  called 
Rroiigh  bill,  is  an  encampment  <iccupying  the  whole  of 
the  summit.  .A  spring  ris<*s  in  the  outer  ditch  of  the  en- 
campment. which,  arrording  to  Dr.  Slukeley,  is  tme  of 
the  iiighest  in  England.  [StuJielrff't  Ittneranum  C'wnb- 
zrtm.  li  X'i.  \ Rmndary  Report,  SfC.) 

DAVID’S  (ST.),  a small  deuyed  dty  of  Wales,  co. 
rembrohe.  hund.  Dow  Island,  near  the  extreme  W. 
fMilnt  of  the  principality,  on  a small  stream  called  the 
•Allan,  about  1 m.  from  the  Sea,  and  16  m.  N.W.  Milford 
Haven.  The  par.,  an  extensive  one,  had  in  |A3l  a pop, 
of  2,3'^8.  of  which  the  city  h.id  about  1,000.  A bishopric 
was  esialilithed  liere  at  a very  early  period  ; and  to  that 
rin  umstancr  the  place  is  roost  probably  ir>dcbted  for  Ita 
nriuln.  I'he  rathe<lral,  the  bishop’s  palace.  St.  Mary’s 
college,  and  other  buildings  appropriated  to  pur|>o«es 
connected  with  tlic  estaMishroent  and  the  residence  of 
the  rU-rgy,  are  enclm<-d  within  a lofty  wall  oIhivc  1,200 
yards  In  rirr.  'I'he  cathi'dral,  which  occupies  the  site  of 
one  more  ancient  destroyed  by  the  Danes,  was  completed 
In  the  reign  of  King  John.  It  Is  a cruciform  structure, 
307  ft-  In  length  w ithin  the  walls,  with  a square  tower  at 
the  W.  rml  ; it  has  many  interi>*ting  monuments,  but  is 
In  great  part  in  mint.  The  bishop’s  palace,  reckoned 
one  of  the  most  magnificent  edifices  of  the  kind  In  tlie 
klnplom,  is  also  in  ruins;  as  Is  St.  Marr’s  college, 
foondnl  by  Jolin  of  Gaunt  Id  1366.  The  cathedral  con- 
tains the  tombs  nf  St.  David,  the  psatron  saint  of  Wales, 
('•iraldus  Carnbrensis,  bishop  Ansolm,  &c. ; and  these, 
and  tlie  great  antiquity  of  the  place,  conferred  on  it  a 
peculiar  «anrtlty,  wlilrh  in  the  middle  ages  made  It  be  re- 
sortesi  to  by  crowds  of  pilgrims.  The  bishop  now  resides 
at  Abergwiily,  near  Carrmarthen : hli  nett  revenue 
amotintetl,  at  an  average  of  the  3 rears  ending  with  1H31, 
to  l,807f.  a rear;  the  revenue  of  the  dean  chapter 
amounts  to  i,362/.  The  town  is  at  present  Inhabltea  br 
the  few  clergy  who  perform  the  duties  at  the  cathedral, 
and  hy  the  farmers  and  others  who  hold  land  In  the  im- 
mediate viclnltv.  There  Is  very  little  trade,  and  tba 
place  may  be  said  to  be  neither  increasing  nor  falling  off. 
'The  country  round  Is  poor  and  unimproved,  and  the  ac- 
cess to  it  Is  very  bad.  The  poor's  rate  Is  high,  but  house 
rent  Is  extremely  low ; so  much  so  that  a house  that 
would  briug  16tif.  in  the  vicinity  of  I.,ondnn  would  qot  let 
here  for  8f.  1 The  inhab.  elect  a mayor  annually,  vmoso 
duty  it  is  to  see  tlial  no  encroachments  he  made  on  a 
common  held  under  lease  from  the  bishop  and  rh.'tpter. 
and  to  eoHect  a rate  for  payment  of  Us  rent  {.Brautus 
iVairs  ; Roundaru  Report,  ^c.) 

DAVLS’S  STKAi  rs,  the  sea  stretching  N. N.W.  and 
S.S.K.,  and  uniting  Haftin’s  Uay  with  the  N.  Atlantic 
Ocean,  having  Oreenbinit  on  Its  E.,  and  CumlterlafKl 
Island  on  it*  W.  side.  Where  luirrowest,  under  the 
arctic  circle,  it  is  from  150  to  16«i  m.  acrois  ; but  lu 
length  is  not  acruratrlv  determined.  It  derives  its  iiamo 
from  Davis,  by  whom  it  was  discorcri'd  between  I.Vi.6  and 
1687.  Strung  currents  set  towards  tlie  S.  from  this  »trait, 
which  is  alio  much  encumljert-il  witli  Ice  and  lcrl>erg*. 
It  ha*  been  for  many  year*  past  the  principal  resort  of 
the  ships  engaged  in  the  N.  wliale  fishery ; the  whale* 
having  oeen  nearly  extenninalwl  in  the  sea*  round  Spit*- 
bergrn.  the  original  seat  of  the  fishery,  (ilccart.  Oar* 
rih  s Dat.) 


DAUPHINE'.  DEUIIECZIN.  670 

DAUPHINR',  one  of  the  provt.  Into  which  France  I h«i  not  licen  authonticatc^I.  In  Scripture  this  collection  of 
wr«f  dlTlded  prcviouxlr  to  the  rcrolutlon.  It  li  now  <Ui-  [ water  U called  the  Salt  Sea  (fien.  air.  3. : Deut.  iil.  17. : 


trlbuted  among  the  dep«.  of  ladre,  Drome,  and  Hautei 
Alpe*. 

DAX,  ax,  nr  AG.S,  a town  of  France,  dto.  Landee, 
cap.  arrond.,  in  a fertile  plain  on  the  Adour,  3S  in.  8.W. 
hIont<de> .Marian.  Pup.  (Iis3ii)  4,77d.  it  ii  pretty  well 
built.  U lurrounded  by  walli  of  Roman  conitrucilon,  and 
liai  an  ancient  epiicopal  palace,  cathedral,  hall  of  Juitice, 
and  prlion.  Dax  it,  howerer,  chiefly  celebrated  for  iti 
numerous  hot  saline  iprlngi,  accounted  otBcariniis  in 
rheumatitra,  paralysis,  Ac. : and  which  being  known  to 
the  Romans,  thn  garo  it  the  name  of  Atpug  JmgtuUe. 
The  principal  of  these  springs  pours  its  waters  Into  a 
large  basin  in  the  centre  of  the  place,  and  the  evapo- 
ration from  it  is  so  great,  that  in  cool  mornings  the 
whole  town  is  sometimes  involrcd  in  a fog.  There  are 
aeveral  bathing  Mtablishments  contiguous  to  the  town. 
Dax  communicates  by  a bridge  aertMs  the  Adour.  with  a 
suburb  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  lirer.  It  has  a tribunal 
of  primary  jurl«llctlon,  a chamber  of  commerce,  a com. 
munai  college,  and  a theatre.  Manufactures  of  earthen- 
ware, pitch,  oil,  thread,  rinegar,  leather.  Ac.,  and  some 
trade  In  com.  wine,  brandy,  and  wood.  Dax  was  erected 
Into  a bishopric  as  early  as  the  Ath  century,  was  taken  by 
the  Saracens  in  the  10th,  and  hold  by  the  Kngllsb  from 
Che  12th  till  the  15tb  century,  (i/sego,  art.  Lamia  ; Diet. 
DVtw  , 4c.) 

DEAD  SEA  (I-aC.  Imcum  AtpkaUiUs,  Arab.  Bohr 
Lout),  a lake  of  Palestine,  celebrated  in  scripture  his> 
tory.  between  Sio  V and  31"  bV  N’.  lat..  3.V^  and 
33'^  43'  K.  long.  Ita  dimensions  have  been  variously 
stated,  but  it  Is  probably  about  55  m.  in  length,  and  90  In 
extreme  width.  On  tne  K.  and  W.  It  is  biMnded  by 
exceedingly  high  mountains ; on  the  N.  it  opens  Co  the 
plain  of  Jericho  and  the  valley  of  the  Jordan ; on  the  S. 
the  valley  of  El.Ghor  extends,  as  if  it  were  a contlnu* 
atiun  of  iu  bed,  to  the  gulph  of  Akabah.  (See  Jobdah.) 

Nothing  can  be  more  dreary  than  the  scenery  round 
this  famous  lake;  the  soil,  IroprognoCed  with  salt.  Is 
without  vegetation,  the  air  is  loaded  with  saline  par- 
ticles, and  the  bare  crags  of  the  surrounding  mounuiiu 
furultb  no  food  for  either  beast  or  bird.  Hence  its 
neighbourhood  Is  deserted  by  animated  being*,  and  the 
dreai7  stillness  of  the  place  is  increased  hy  the  nature 
of  the  lake  itself.  Intensely  salt,  its  waters  are  not 
moved  by  a gentle  breeie,  and,  owing  to  the  hollowness  ' 
of  its  basin,  being  seldom  ofTected  by  a strong  one.  Its  | 
usual  appearance  is  that  of  stagnation,  agreeing  well  ' 
with  the  deatb-Ilke  stillness  and  desolation  around.  I 

I'bts  absence  of  life  has  given  to  the  lake  its  popular  I 
designation  of  Dead  Sea,  and  Is  the  source  of  the  com-  | 
mon  tradition  that  its  waters  arc  fatal  to  fish,  and  its  ; 
exhalations  to  birds  and  other  animals.  This  is.  how-  | 
ever,  incorrect ; straggling  birds  fly  over  its  surface  un-  | 
injured;  and  Mauadrrll  found  upon  its  shores  some' 
shells,  which  seemed  to  imply  that  It  was  not  altogrtker 
Cenaiilless.  The  water  Is  very  limpid,  but  extremely  , 
bitter  and  nauseous,  the  subetonces  held  In  solution 
amounting  to  one  fourth  part  of  its  whole  weight.*  It 
has  also  a strong  peirlfyinf  quality,  which  accounts  for 
the  waut  of  any  great  variety  of  fish  ; and  it  is  peculiarly 
buoyant,  though  the  assertion  that  nothing  sinks  within 
Its  Dosom  is  wholly  fabulous.  Aspbalcuro  (whence  Its 
classical  name)  floats  in  great  quantltiee  oo  its  surfiKV ; , 
and  a bituminous  stone,  very  inflammable,  and  capable 
of  receiving  a high  polish,  is  lound  upon  its  shores. 

The  D*>ad  Sea  Is  one  of  the  class  of  Lakes  that  have  no 
visible  outlets ; it  receives  six  streams  besides  the 
Jordan,  but  gives  forth  none;  the  surplus  water  being 
carried  oir  by  evaporation.  Its  depth  varies  in  the  dry 
and  rainy  seasons,  but  is  never  very  neat;  at  its  nar- 
rowest part,  about  S m.  from  Its  S.  extremity,  It  Is 
usually  fordable. 

Us  Arabic  name,  Bakr^JMUt  (Sea  of  Lot),  refers  to 
the  connection  between  the  history  of  this  lake  and  that 
of  the  nephew  of  Abraham,  in  whose  days  Its  bed,  then 
the  fertile  vale  of  Slddim.  was  consider^  by  the  sacred 
historian  as  worthy  to  be  compared  with  the  **  garden  of 
the  Lord."  (Gen.  xili.  10.)  It  certainly  contained  5 
cities  (Gen.  xir.  2.);  anci  according  to  Stephen  of 
Bvxantium  (art.  2s3«^)  10.  and  Strabo  (xvl.  cap.  3. 
7m.).  13.  In  the  visitation  by  which  they  were  all  de- 
stroyed, with  the  exception  of  Zoar  (Gen.  xlx.  23,  34.). 
the  neighbouring  country  underwent  an  extraordinary 
change ; so  much  so.  that  Moses  in  another  place  ( Deut. 
xxlx.  23.)  describes  it  as  " a land  of  brimstone,  and  salt, 
and  burning,"  cbaractrrlitlcs  by  which  it  still  continues 
lu  he  markesL  Ruins  of  (he  overthrown  cities  are  said 
to  have  been  seen  on  the  W.  side  of  the  lake,  but  the  fact 
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I Josh.  XV.  5.) ; the  Sea  of  the  I’loin  (Deut.  iii.  17.) ; And 
I the  East  Sea.  (Kxek.  xlvH.  I A. ; Joel,  U.  20.)  {yiaundn'lt, 
pp.  1 l!^I  1.^. ; f*oAs^,t.  28N — 200.;  Burckhardi'M  Syria 
and  tke  Holy  Lamd,  pp.  393  —895. ; Bobituon,  i.C4 — 69. 
3M.) 

DEAL,  a pari.  hor.  and  sea-port  town  of  England. 
CO.  Kent,  lathe  8t.  Augustine,  hunds.  Cornllo  and  Dews- 
borough.  It  is  also  a member  of  the  cinuue  port  of 
Sandwich.  Area  of  par.,  1,1 2o  acres ; pop.  of  ditto(lH21), 
6,81 1 ; (|K31),  7.268.  The  town,  situated  on  the  K.  coast 
of  Kent,  opposite  the  Goodwin  Sands. and  about  half-way 
between  Kainsgate  and  the  8.  Foreland,  is  66  m.  R.S.E. 
London : it  consists  of  Upper,  Mkldk*.  and  Ixiwer  Deal, 
llic  latter,  containing  tne  great  bulk  of  the  pop.,  is 
built,  principally  in  three  parallel  streets,  close  to  the 
shi.ogly  beach,  extending  along  the  roadstead  called  the 
Downs.  Streets  mostly  narrow  and  irregular,  but  paved 
and  lighted.  A row  ofnousos  connecting  the  lower  with 
the  upper  village  constitutes  Middle  Deal : In  these  last 
the  houses  are  detached,  tmI  are  mostly  occupied  by  the 
wealthier  class.  The  par.  church  is  in  Upper  Deal: 
there  is  a chapel  of  ease  in  tho  lower  towm,  4 dissenting 
chapels,  and  a national  school.  Walmer  forms  a con- 
tinuation of  Ia>wer  Deal,  and  owes  its  rise  to  the  naval 
arsenal,  hospital,  ami  barracks,  formed  there  during  the 
last  war.  lu  pop.  in  IH31  was  1,779.  Since  the  Muni- 
cipal Reform  Art,  it  has  been  included  in  the  bor.  of 
Deal  (of  which  it  forms  a ward) ; and  the  Reform  Act 
conferred  on  both  parishes,  in  conjunction  witli  Sand- 
wich, the  privilege  of  returning  2 mem.  to  the  H.  of  C. 
Deal  was  V<’Obal>ly  annexed  to  the  cinaue  ports  soon 
after  the  Conquest ; a decree  exempting  it  ftnm  ro.  tax- 
ation shows  It  to  have  been  so  In  1 229 ; a charter  of  ) I ih 
Wm.  III.  made  it  a bor.  Independent  of  Sandwich.  Pre- 
viously to  the  Municipal  Reform  Act,  the  corporation  con- 
sisted of  about  370  free  mems.,  and  the  guvernment 
vested  in  (ho  mayor,  12  jurats,  and  24  cummon-cuuncil- 
men,  the  jurisdiction  being  co-extensive  with  the  par. 
Walmer  is  now  included  ; and  there  are  8 wards  governed 
by  6 aldermen  and  IS  common-councilmen.  There  is 
a court  of  reque«ts  for  delHs  under  40*.,  whose  jtiris- 
dlction  comprises  Deal  and  9 other  part.  Market. Tuesday 
and  Saturday  : two  small  fairs,  April  5.,  Oct.  12.  There 
are  no  manufactures,  the  inhabitants  being  mostly  shop- 
keepers, pilots,  fishermen,  boatmen,  Ac.,  mainly  de;^ndent 
on  tho  resort  of  shipping  to  its  famous  roaditrod.  the 
Downs.  The  tatter  is  a spacious  and  convenient  anchor- 
age, bounded  seaward  by  the  Goodwin  Sands,  and  tolerably 
safe,  except  In  heavy  nles  from  the  N.  and  E.  Most 
outward  and  homeward-bound  vessels  touch  here  to  take 
or  land  pilots,  letters,  passengers,  Ac.  This  business, 
howerer,  has  greatly  fallen  off  since  the  last  war.  when 
the  Downs  was  much  resorted  to  by  men-of-war  aixl  mer- 
chantmen waiting  fur  convoy  ; and.  In  consequence,  tho 
town  Is  in  a very  denresscU  state,  and  many  houses 
are  uoocaipied.  Coals  form  almost  the  only  article  of 
ira|K)rt.  Of  late  years,  Walmer  has  been  resorted 
to  as  a sea-bathing  place,  and  there  are  several  good 
lodging-houses  for  the  reception  of  visiters  during  the 
season.  Deal  Castle,  on  the  W.  sMe  of  the  town,  is  a 
round  tower,  built  by  Hen.  VIII.,  with  a moat  and 
drawbridge ; Sandowr.  and  Walmer  castles  are  on  either 
aide  of  it,  cl^  to  the  sea,  at  the  extreme  limits  of  the 
bor.  Deal  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  spot  where 
Crsar  effbeted  a landing,  but  this  is  doubtful. 

DEBHKCZIS.  a town  of  Hungary,  and,  next  to 
Festh,  tho  largest  In  the  kingdom,  cap.  co.  Bihar,  in 
a flat,  sandy,  and  arid  plain,  114  in.  E.  Pcsth,  and 
no  ro.  N.W.  CUusenburg:  lat.  47-^  SO*  N.,  long.  21®  6' 
15"  B.  Pop.,  together  wiin  ita  auburbs,  45,730  (GcjI. 
Kmcyc.  IB35),  nearly  44.000  of  whom  are  Caivitiiiu. 
Tbl«  is  one  of  the  most  singular  places  in  Europe.  Nut- 
withstamling  Its  slso,  its  general  apf>earnncc  is  rather 
that  of  a large  village  than  a town  ; and  notwiihsCiiiding 
Its  manufactures  and  trade,  both  of  which  are  consider- 
able, none  of  the  advantages  ordinarily  met  with  In  large 
commercial  cities  are  hi*re  to  be  found.  Its  streets  are 
bro.*ul.  unpaved,  and  in  rainy  weather  a mass  of  liquid 
mud.  " Scarcely  any  of  the  Ikmisc*  are  above  one  story 
in  height,  and  few  are  iHiilt  on  any  regtilar  plan.  The 
greater  part  are  thatched,  which  has  rendered  Dehrecsin 
subject  at  various  times  to  severe  ravages  from  fire. 
In  the  spring  of  1811  not  fewer  than  2.UtX>  habitations 
wore  reduced  to  ashes  in  the  course  of  six  hours.'* 
(Bright's  TVar.p.  200. ) There  are.  however, 5 churches, 
3 hospitals,  2 Infirmaries,  on  or]>han  asylum,  and  a town- 
hall.  The  principal  cttih'gc  of  the  Calvinists  in  Hungary, 
with  a library  of  20,00(1  voU.,  and  upwards  of  2,(<00 
students  (Paget),  is  at  Debrecsin.  It  has  also  a Piarist 
college,  a Catholic  higb-srhool,  and  a monastery.  Shoca 
are  manufactured  in  large  quantities,  there  being  a«  many 
as  600  master-workmen  ; lobsKco  pipes  to  the  number 
of  11, (too, 000  ( (^imisaAtcA ) , red  rl.iy  pii>e-bowis  about 
I.WiO.Oon.  prepared  sheep. skin*  alH>ut  25.<i.t0  annually; 
coarM  wotfUen  cloth,  a spongy  kind  uf  soap  greatly  is- 
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tr<>mod  thrmiKhout  th«>  AuiLtri«n  emplrf*,  with  Irathrr, 
ft>C».  comlrt,  ci>ofxTS'  uul  turnpry  wares,  are  amonjpkt  the 
principal  manufaclures.  There  b an  exten>ive  market 
for  all  Ihenc  articles,  as  well  as  for  oxen,  sheep.  hor*es, 
ho^s,  wheat.  mMlet,  wine,  tobacco,  water*melon»,  lard, 
wax,  honey,  and  various  other  kinds  of  |irodiice.  e«pe- 
rlaliy  at  the  fairs  hcM  nt  Dehreezin  every  three  momnt. 
On  these  orcasions  the  rmintry  round  the  town  is  co- 
vered  to  an  extent  to  which  the  eye  ran  sriuxeljr  reach, 
With  flocks  and  wn^Kotis,  bales  and  rasei,  ti'Pls  and  huts, 
round  which  thnukamis  of  people  are  constantly  |ra- 
Ihered  ; i»re«entln?,  in  fact,  all  the  apnearanre  of  an 
Immeni^e  nerd  of  nnmades.  A groat  deal  uf  bii«lnMs  Is 
transacted  at  these  fairs.  Dehn-cxin  Is,  indeed,  the  great 
mart  for  the  |>roduce  uf  the  N.  and  E.  parts  of  Hungary. 
By  fkr  the  greater  Part  nf  the  pop.  are  olagyars  ; and  it  is 
here  that  the  true  Vasrar  character  m.xy  be  most  advan* 
tag(*oiisly  studied.  I'he  language  is  here  spoken  In 
the  greatest  purity  ; the  costume  is  here  worn  by  rich  as 
well  as  poor;  and  thn<u  national  piMrullarities  which  a 
people  always  lose  br  much  admixture  with  others,  are 
still  prominent  at  I)ebrcctin."  < Paget's  ittmf ary  amd 
TrniuylraHia,  II.  'Pi,  t^c. ; Czaptorirt  Oematde  von  Vn~ 
tarn.  i. ; Bright's  TrntffU  m Lo\rer  Hungary,  tfc.) 

1>E('CAN  (l)ak«-hlna,  the  .VoMfA),  a term  of  San*  ! 
scrii  origin,  and  formerly  applied  to  the  country  com- 
itrlsing  all  that  part  of  Inuia  to  the  K.  of  the  Ner.  I 
mi'l.ia  rlrer ; but  since  the  Mohammedan  Invasion,  the 
tenn  has  been  restricted  so  as  to  apply  only  to  the  coun. 
tries  between  the  Nerlnidda  and  Kruhiia.  that  is,  be. 
tween  the  parallels  of  lat.  I<>^  and  N.,  extending 
from  the  Araliiaii  Sea  to  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and  Inrlud* 
tng  the  prort.  ('andirish,  Auningabad,  Bee«ier,  llydera* 
bail,  Beyapoor.  Berar,  Gundwanah,  Orissa,  and  tlio  N. 
('{rears.  British  Deccan  comprises  the  collectoratos  of 
Candeish,  Ahmeilnugcur,  Poonah,  and  Darwar,  under 
Che  presidency  of  BomMy ; and  the  eedetl  districts  on  the 
Nerhudda  under  the  presidence  of  Bengal  The  re- 
maimier  of  this  region  Is  mottfy  comprised  within  the 
dnmlnioni  of  the  rajah  of  Herar.  the  nlzam,  the  rajah  of 
.Sattarah.  the  gulcowar,  and  scindia.  For  farther  par- 
ticulars, see  the  various  prors..diftricts,  and  states  refer- 
re»l  to  under  their  respertive  heads. 

DEE,  a river  of  England,  which  has  its  source  In  Bala 
I.ake.  CO.  Merioneth.  N.  Wales.  At  first  it  pursues  an 
e.i»terly  course  through  the  besuitihil  vale  of  I.langollen. 
Bll  it  passes  Wynnestar.  It  then  takes  a northerly  di- 
rection. and  forms  the  line  of  demarcatiun  l»etwecii  the 
ms.  of  Denbigh  and  Flint  in  Woles,  and  (.‘heshire  In 
England.  It  nearly  encompasses  the  ancient  rity  of 
('h<*ster,  and  is  thence  conveyed  hy  an  artiflrlnl  rhamiel, 
alHMit  m.  In  length,  to  its  spacious  scstiiary  on  tiie  Irish 
hex.  Its  principnl  tributary  is  the  Alw}'Ti.  wliich  unites 
with  It  at  Holt.  Its  mtuary  Is  much  encumbcTed  with 
sand  banka 

I'hc  Dee  Is  al«o  the  name  of  two  consideral)Ie  Scotch 
rivers,  one  of  which  falls  Into  the  N.  Se.i  at  Aberdeen, 
and  the  other  into  the  Irish  Sea  at  the  Little  Boss,  about 
6 m.  below  Rlrkcudhright.  The  latter  is  navigable  as 
(hr  as  Tongland-bridge,  S m.  above  Kirkcutlbrigbt,  for 
resseli  of  large  burden. 

DKI..AWAKK.  one  of  the  U.  S.  of  America,  and,  ex- 
cepting Rli'Kie  Island,  the  smallest  of  the  Lnion.  It 
occupies  a part  of  the  peninsula,  lying  between  the  bays 
of  Chesapeake  and  Delaware;  extcndlnp  from  lat.SH'' 
W to  30*N.,and  long.  74°  6V  to7S'^  47'  W.  ; having 
y.  Pennsylvania,  W and  S.  Maryland,  and  E.  IVelaware 
bay  and  river.  I,ength.  N.  to  S.,  9&  m- ; average  breadth 
about  22  m.  Area,  2,ofi«  m.  Pop.  (IK30)  7fi.74H.  of  whom 
3,2‘*2  were  slaves.  Surface  hilly  in  the  N„  more  level 
In  the  S.,  arHi  low  alluvial,  and  marshy  along  the  coast, 
(^e  of  the  most  elevated  ridges  In  the  peninsula  passes 
through  tills  state,  dividing  the  waters  that  flow  into 
either  bay.  The  chief  river,  the  Delaware,  rises  In  New 
York,  nins  mostly  K..  and.  after  dividing  that  state  and 
New  Jersey  from  Pennsylvania,  falls  Into  the  Bay  of  De- 
laware. near  the  N.  extremity  of  Ihe  state,  after  a course 
of  about  310  m.  It  receives  several  tributaries,  and  Is  na- 
vigable for  ships  of  the  greatest  burden  to  Philadelphia. 
66  m.  from  Its  mouth  ; and  for  small  steam-vessels  and 
boats,  to  nearly  I W m.  higher.  The  other  rivers  are  in- 
considerable. Thereare  no  harbours  on  the  sea-coast ; the 
only  one  In  the  state  Is  that  of  Newcastle,  6 m.  above 
the  motith  of  the  Delaware  river.  The  climate  Is 
healthy  ; but  tbe  degree  of  cold  experienced  in  the  N. 
ismiicn  greater,  compared  with  that  of  the  S.,than  could 
be  expectetl  from  a uifference  in  lat.  of  only  1°  2fr.  The 
soli  in  the  N.  is  a rich  clay ; In  other  parts,  and  espe- 
ciaily  along  the  shore,  it  ft  sandy,  and  of  Inferior  ler. 
tility  ; but  it  is  every  where  well  cultivated,  at  least  for 
America  I’rinclpril  rro|»t.  witrnt,  Indian  com,  rye.  bar- 
ley, oats,  fl.xx,  buckwheat.  Ac.  The  flour  U of  superior 
quality,  and  m»u“h  esteemed  for  Us  softness  and  white- 
ness. The  0)-pre*s  Swamp,  a tract  12  m.  In  length  and 
r>  ill  hreadth.  in  the  .S.  part  of  the  state,  has  supplied  a 
great  der\|  of  fine  tiinb»T.  Few  minerals  have  be^  met 
with.  rxct’i»(iug  large  imtsaes  of  bog  iron  along  the  banks  I 


of  ths  smaller  streams.  Manufactures  hare  made  con- 
iddrrable  progress.  TIte  miUs  sltuateti  on  Brandywine 
('reek  are  cnnslderi'd  the  flrw'st  In  the  U.  Stnte#  ) ve«K*ls 
arc  tHtilt,  Olid  there  are  iron-foundries  and  t>ther  extriw 
sive  work*  at  Wilmington.  Wheat  nnd  flour  are  the 
principal  artirles  of  export.  The  foreign  irodo  of  this 
state  is  quile  incoutiiierable. 

'i'he  stale  is  divided  into  three  cos.  Dover  Is  the 
rap.,  but  yie  d*  to  Wilmington  and  Newcastle  in  fire, 
trade,  and  pop.  There  is  no  college  In  Ihe  state  ; ont 
planned  In  ]H(i3at  Wllinitigtou  has  not  come  into  ope. 
ration ; but  Uiere  are  good  academies  in  this  and  in 
several  of  the  other  towns.  The  stale  has  a fund  for  the 
suu|X)rt  of  free  schools,  which  in  1634  had  a capital  of 
170.000  dollars : and  Ihe  objects  of  which  are  assisted 
by  voluntary  contribulious  fr<nn  tbe  diflerent  districts. 
A railroad,  16  m.  kmg.  from  Newcastle  to  Frenchtown, 
was  completed  in  1^32;  nnd  another,  33  m.  in  length, 
between  vVilmington  and  Susqurhannoh,  which  com- 
municates with  (he  Baltimore  and  Port-Deposit  railni^, 
was  dnished  In  IK37.  A canal  14  m.  in  length,  and 
navigable  for  small  sea-vessels,  unites  the  Delaware  river 
near  its  mouth  with  (he  lieod  of  Chesapeake  Bay. 

The  legislature  consists  of  a senate  amt  house  of  repre- 
sentatives. eai'h  CO.  sending  3 senators  and  7 represent- 
atives; the  former  are  dected  for  4.  and  llie  latter  for 
2 Tears,  by  all  the  free  white  male  cltiseos  above  2l  years 
' or  age  who  have  resideti  In  the  sute  for  a year,  and  paid 
taxes  for  six  months  preceding  ihe  election.  The  exe> 
cutive  power  is  exercised  by  a governor  chosen  by  the 
citifcni,  who  retains  otfice  for  4 year*,  but  is  t>ol  re- 
ellgible.  Judges  retain  ofhee  during  **a(>proTi-d  con- 
duct.’ Most  of  the  pop.  are  I’resbyterUiis  and  Me- 
thodists. 

Delaware  was  eolonbed  by  the  Swedes  in  1627.  In 
1666  It  was  acaulred  by  the  Dutch  t and  In  I6C4  come 
Into  the  possession  of  the  British.  In  17(4.  when  under 
the  proprietorship  of  the  celebrated  W.  Penn,  it  became 
a separate  colonial  eetabliihmetit,  and  as  such  remained 
until  the  iiidependence  of  the  Stales.  Its  constitution, 
formed  In  1776.  was  amended  in  1831.  It  sends  1 rep.  to 
Congress. 

IlcLAwaar  Bay  is  an  arm  of  the  sea  between  the  states 
of  Delaware  and  New  Jersey.  6.6  m.  in  length,  and 
about  30  m.  wide  in  its  centre,  and  at  its  mouth, 
iwtween  C.-tpe  llenlupeu,  lal.  47'  N.,  long. 

W-,  nnd  Cape  May,  lat.  3h^  57'  N.,  lung.  74°  .VF  W. 

It  has  deep  w.xtef  throughout,  and  a iinr-of.battlo 
ship  may  ascend  (hr  river  Delaware  to  Pidladrlphia, 
•Vim.  alxire  the  head  of  the  bay,  and  120  ni.  frtmi  tha 
ocean.  A magnificent  breakwiate'r  has  bti-n  cotmocuci  d 
At  the  entraiire  of  Ik  taware  Bay.  near  Cape  Henlopen, 
to  form  an  artiflrlal  harbour  for  the  nrotcctiim  of  vesM'U 
from  the  wlmls  frum  the  K.  to  the  N.  W.,  round  by  tlia 
N.,  aivl  from  the  flo.-xting  Ice  descending  the  liay  from 
the  N.W.  'I'hi*  hreakwater.  which  Is  to  consist  of  two 
parts,  one  l.kttO,  ami  the  other  .VSi  yards  in  length, 
will,  when  remplrtcd.  be  a very  great,  as  well  as 
a mn«t  useful  work.  It  it  formed,  like  the  breakwaters 
ofl'l.vmoulh  and  ( herbourg,  by  sinking  bliH-ks  of  granite 
in  the  tea.  {Knryciof-trdtaAmericanai  Darlry's  r/ric.^r.; 
American  AtmanacL,  tfC.,  1834 — IMP.) 

DELFT,  a town  of  S.  Holland,  on  the  Schie  and 
on  the  canal  l>  twt>en  BoUerdam  and  the  Hague,  4 ro. 
K.S.E.  the  forimr,  and  H m.  N.W.  the  latter  town; 
lat.  fef'  O'  A^'  N.,  long.  4°  21'  46"  F.  IN.p-  (1K37) 
1.6.987.  *'  IVlft  Is  an  uld-fa«hloned  brick  town,  as 

Dutch  as  poKSible  in  its  appearance,  with  old  gate- 
ways,  and  lines  of  trees  aud  havci.s  In  the  middle 
of  the  streets.  You  at  once  see  that  the  place  it  mu 
what  it  has  once  been— no  shipping,  no  trade,  and  no 
bustle  In  its  almost  empty  thoroughfares.  Its  lim*s  of 
leafy  trees,  once  priced  for  their  wdightful  shade,  now 
bend  over  green-mantled  pool*  uudiftiirlM-d  by  traflic, 
and  only  apparently  kept  up  for  the  fashion  of  tne  tiling, 
or  for  the  arcnmmo<Ution  of  a passing  Treclsrhuit, 
But  with  all  its  duliiess,  Ihe  town  is  both  neat  and 
cleanly  In  a very  high  degree."  ( VkamtKrs.)  It  cunLiios 
few  places  nr  buildings  lnlerr>ling  to  strangers:  the 

Iirincipal  are  — the  palnoe.  in  w itich  \VtIliam  1.,  the  n>o<-t 
llustrWis  uf  all  the  nriners  of  the  limi«e  of  Grange,  and 
the  founder  of  the  Imlependenre  of  h s country,  was 
assassinated.  July  10.  I-'W4;  It  Is  a [dain  brick  building 
within  a court  yanl.  and  is  now  umxI  a*  a lwirr,*vrk.  The 
new  church,  at  the  E.  end  of  tlie  market-pim-e,  is  a fine 
old  Gothic  evlUSce.  with  a cnnsiiicuous  luKy  lower,  and 
one  uf  the  In-st  |x*»l«  of  bells  in  Europe : this  church 
contains  the  t'unb  of  Willi.xtn  L,  one  of  (he  must  magni* 
flcertt  objes'ts  uf  art  in  llulland.  " It  cunslsls  of  a liigiily 
ornamented  canopy,  supmtrtinl  by  a number  nf  black  .ind 
white  marble  pillars.  In  the  reotre,  on  a sarcf<pl*agus, 
lies  Ihe  fleure  nf  the  prince,  in  b<*  rol>es,  Ix-aotilMlIy 
srulmured  in  white  m.«rble;  :u»dat  his  feet  lies  the  ti';ure 
nf  Ids  faithful  dug,  whU'li  on  one  oera.«i«m  savi-d  Ms 
master's  life  in  a midniglit  atto<'k.  There  are  sev<  ral 
good  finim  In  hmnee  roui»d  the  tomb:  th.sl  widrh  is 
most  umlred  Is  a figure  of  Fame  Uuw  iug  a trun,}H.t.  atiJ 
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resting  llghtijr  oo  one  toe,  as  If  about  to  take  tU  Right. 
Benesh,  Is  the  burial  vault  of  the  present  royal  familr 
of  llolUnd.”  (CAoeiieri.)  Ailjai-cnt  to  this  superb 
mouumeiit  ts  that  of  (he  most  illuitrioui  individual  Delft 
ever  produced,  Hugo  Uaom’s,  bom  here  on  the  luth 
of  April,  It  was  eret  led  In  17hl.  at  the  expense  of 

hl<  ufsceudatits,  and  It  intcribed  with  a Latin  epitaph 
written  by  the  younger  Ilurman.*  “ The  Ou<le  Kirke,  or 
old  church  of  Debt,  ts  a structure  ren«arkable  fur  its 
extreme  antiquity  and  huge  site.  It  is  sltuatexl  in  a mean 
street,  and  on  appruaciiing  it  the  stranger  is  amaaed  at 
the  enurmiius  mass  of  brick.,  grey  with  age,  whkh  meets 
hU  eye.  It  is  some  70U  or  HtJO  years  old.  and  seems  in'- 
d<'b(t^  for  its  protroctcil  exisienrc  to  the  clusters  of 

fiarasitical  houses  and  shops  built  within  the  recesses  of 
ts  iHittressed  walls.'*  {Ikambert.)  It  contains  the 
toinbs  of  the  famous  admiral  Vac  Tromp ; of  Hein,  an* 
ulner  admiral  who  fell  In  battle  at  Tromp's  side  ; of  the 
naturalist  l.>ccwcnhi>ek,  a native  of  this  towt),  Ac.  The 
huge  building  once  occupied  hy  the  Dutch  E.  India 
Cutii}uu)y  fai‘cs  one  of  the  main  streets,  and  extends 
along  one  of  the  luivent  for  a considerable  length  ; but 
iu  windows  and  doors  arc  now  closed,  and  it  Is  used  ns  a 
depot  for  military  stores. 

Delft  was  in  former  times  the  great  seat  of  the  manu* 
fai  tore  of  the  common  kind  of  earthenware,  which  was 
thence  known  by  its  name.  England,  however,  has  long 
since  ocqulretl  a decided  ascendancy  in  this  branch  of 
Imlustry.  and  but  very  few  persons  are  at  present  engaged 
in  it  in  Delft.  In  (act,  nearly  all  the  “ Delft  ware”  in  use 
ill  Holland,  and  over  the  ^eater  part  of  the  ('ontJnent. 
Ucxi>urtcd  from  England.  Delft  has  a larRe  woollen  cloth 
factory,  and  others  of  carpets,  cmTer[f*ts,  soap,  &c., 
bi>»ides  several  distilleries  and  breweries,  lu  trade, 
however,  is  languishing,  and  It  has  little  intercourse, 
except  with  Kotterdam  and  Detfubaven,  a little  town  of 
^.ni<n  inhab.  on  the  Maese.  at  the  mouth  of  the  canal 
which  connects  it  with  the  Hague. 

Ib-lft  was  founded  in  1074  \ It  suffered  severely  from 
fire  in  UkiO.  Besides  the  eminent  natives  who  have 
aireaiiy  mentioned,  it  has  prcMliicixI  many  painters  of 
reiebnty,  amongst  whom  was  Beck,  a pupil  of  \’nmtyk. 
(Sr<‘ t'A^m^rs's  7V«r  m UoUand,  t(C.  m lti5K,  which 
ha«  an  excellent  account  of  this  and  of  tho  principal 
Dut(  h towns.) 

DELHI,  a prov.of  Hindoitan,  presid.  Bengal ; chiefly 
between  Ut.  ’iX"*  and  31®  K.,  and  long.  7^®  and  hh®  K.  ; 
having  S.  the  prov.  of  Lahore,  Gurwal,  Ac..  E.  Gurwal 
and  liule.  S.  Agra,  and  W.  Kajpoitana.  Like  the  other 
Mohatniiicdan  soubnhs  of  Imli.i.  this  prov.  is  not  a mu- 
dorn  snlKiivisioTi  umicr  the  British  ride:  the  cullecto- 
rates  wiilch  have  been  formed  out  of  it  are  subordinate 
to  the  court  of  Bareilly,  the  judicial  capilal  in  the  iiptier 
or  W.  provinces.  (Sft  Bkngsl,  I’HrsiiiKscY  or.)  The 
jurisdiction  of  Delhi  at  present  extends  only  over  the 
country  \V.  the  Jumna.  Most  of  tins  prov.  is  flat;  but 
at  Wuseerabad.  near  Delhi  city,  begins  tl>e  long  range 
of  hills  tliot  extends  through  the  Moeberry  dum.  towards 
Jvepnor.  The  chief  rivers  are  the  Gouges,  Jumo.Y, 
C'aggur.  Chittung ; and.  in  the  N.W.,  the  almost  extinct 
SiTcswati,  formerly  a distinguished  st  ream  : the  principal 
of  th«*su  run  through  the  prov.  in  a S.K.  dirt.-ctloa.  '1  he 
land  i«  mostly  arid  and  sandy,  and  In  the  \V.  suflers 
greatly  from  drought  in  the  hut  season,  when  the  water, 
which  is  of  A brackish  quality,  from  the  natron  and  other 
salts  with  which  the  ground  Is  impregiintexl,  can  be  pro- 
cured only  at  from  1^>  to  200  ft.  below  the  surface.  .Still, 
however,  no  part  nf  Hindoslan  Is  susceptible  of  greater 
improvement  by  Irrigation.  The  British  govenimeiit  ha« 
latterly  din'cted  much  attention  to  (he  ri'stnratKm  of 
ancient  catutli  and  the  canstructlmi  of  new  ones  in  this 
prov.  The  canal  of  Ali  Merdaii  Khan,  which  had  iH>i>n 
previously  choked  up  fur  lUU  m.,  was  re-opened  in 
at  an  exprase  of  ; and,  as  its  waters  gradually  ad- 

vanced, the  country  for  S or  (i  ro.  on  either  side  became 
fertilised  in  a most  astonishing  manner,  and  numerous 
wclU,  previously  thought  useless,  became  again  service- 
able. The  canal  of  Sultan  Keroxe  .^hah,  the  bed  nf  which 
r^ses  from  the  former  W.  through  HurrUna  to  the 
frontiers  of  Bicanere,  has  been  also  surveyed  preifaratoi-y 
to  Its  restoration.  A considerable  tract  ui'tween  the 
Jumna  and  Ganges,  though  now  sterile  and  waste,  was 
fonnerly  highly  cultivate  and  populous,  having  been 
fertilised  by  the  great  Doab  canal.  Between  the 
Jumna  and  Sutlege  mango  trees  are  numerous,  and 
the  soil  produces  wheat,  barle}*.  and  other  dry  grains,  but 
the  periodical  rains  are  not  sufficient  to  insure  a cn»p. 
During  the  rainy  agason  the  tem|K>rary  atreama  overflow, 
affer  which  the  |MUture  U good,  and  the  climate  tolerably 
healthy  and  tcmpt*rate  ; but  in  tho  hot  tr-ason  the  heat 
becomes  so  oppressive,  that  tho  natives  arc  oAen  obliged 
to  seek  refuge  from  it  in  undcrgromid  ha<-itati«ns.  The 
land  is  assessed  under  a modilication  of  tl^o  vtll.vge  sys- 
tem i but  the  mocuddi’m,  or  head  man.  U not  resptmsiblc 

w This  la  the  sutemml  of  the  /N<wr«pAi>  VirirtrftU,  sit.  Oritim*  ; 
If  r.  Choiubctt  sajrs  ilwu  U is  stu’gl)  Wenbed  Utigvnt  Orwie  Ssirriiin, 


I for  the  payment,  but  is  merely  the  agent  for  tho  rest  of 
the  village,  rctnciTolde  at  their  ideasure,  and  not  holding 
his  oSit'e  by  any  kind  of  heredit.ary  trimre.  Neither  does 
I he  derive  apparently  any  emolument  from  his  office,  nor 
I is  he  onalogouH  to  llir  vmimiar  In  the  lower  provinces, 
or  the  poUiil  In  otlier  parts  j Iherc  being  liere  no  nikltile 
man  to  enjoy  any  portion  of  the  land-tax,  stamtiiig  be- 
tween the  people  and  the  government,  which  but  receives 
from  one  fourth  part  to  a iialf  perhaps  of  the  protluce  of 
the  land,  acrtirdiiig  to  circumsiances,  after  the  shares  of 
the  village  functionaries  andaertatn  (Hiker  village  ex- 
penses have  Iven  dtHlucted.  Tlie  punckayet  system  of 
arbitration  b lii  common  use.  In  the  sillali  courts  the 
i European  judges  are  assisted  by  both  Molkammcdan  and 
I Hindoo  law-offii-ers.  but  (he  people  in  this  prov.  do  not 
seem  so  disposed  to  litigation  as  in  some  others  ; they  are, 
on  the  contrary,  cunteoled,  orderly,  and  pro|>erous.  At 
the  coiDmenci-ment  of  the  British  rule  in  I^U3.  there 
were  alsout  6<X>  Tillages  deserlird,  tlie  inhaliitants  of  m<»st 
of  which  hod  before  1H21  returned,  and  claimed  and  culti- 
vated the  lands  they  formerly  possessed ; and  both  the 
pop.  and  revenue  hod  at  (hat  period  very  cotudderably  In- 
creased. Mohammedans  are  most  numerous  in  Delhi 
city,  but  HitKluos  every  wliere  else,  except  in  tlie  S'.  W., 
where  the  Seik  religion  is  predominant,  and  tlie  country 
is  almost  entirely  (H'cunled  by  petty  heik  stales.  The 
chief  towns  are  Delhi,  Bareilly,  Pillibheid,  Siiahjclian- 
poor,  Ham|>oor,  MuraiiutMid.  Anopshchr,  Meetat,  ac. 
(Hamilton's  E.  I.  Oox-  i.  488—45)0.  ; HtpoHi  on  f*c  4/‘ 
jairt  <\f  tkf  E.  /.  Comp.) 

Dkliii  (Hauser.  IndtaprtuVha),  a celebrated  < ity  of 
Hindostan.  presid.  Bengal.  Iteuteiianry  of  Agra,  cap.  of 
the  above  prov.,  and  anciently  the  nu'tropoiis  of  the 
Fatan  and  Mogul  empires,  on  the  Jumna,  ll2ni.  N.N.  W. 
.4gra,  425  ro.  N.W.  Benares,  and  h3U  m.  in  the  same  di- 
rection from  Calcutta;  lat.  2h*4I'N.,  long.  77^  .V  E. 
Pup.  about  200,000.  That  Delhi,  in  iU  ncricid  of  splen- 
dour. was  a city  of  vast  extent  and  magnificence,  is  suRt- 
rkntly  evinced  by  its  ruins,  which  are  supposed  to  rover 
nrarl V a*  large  a surficc  as  London.  \^  eslminster,  and 
Southwark.  'Fhc  present  inhablleil  city.  K.  and  N.  the 
ruin.v,  btilit  by  the  I'mperor  Shah  Jch.in.  and  called  by 
him  Sbahjehoiitiad,  abuiii  7 m.  Iu  circuit,  is  situated  on  a 
r«»cky  range  of  hills,  and  !■  surruunded  by  an  etrlMltled 
wall,  with  many  ba*ttons  and  intervening  martello  towers, 
fared  ah'itg  its  whole  <*xtcntwith  sulwtAulial  niAHonry, 
an.l  rercnily  strengthened  with  a moat  and  glacis  by  tlie 
III  ititli  govenmieut.  It  has  many  good  houses,  i hieliy  of 
brick  : the  *trcets  are  in  general  narrow,  but  the  princi- 
pal are  wide,  haiiilsome,  anil,  for  an  .Asiatic  city,  re- 
mnrkabiy  clean;  the  baxaars  have  a giM>d  appearance. 
There  were  formerly  two  very  noble  streets  ; out  h«tu.'cs 
h.ive  been  built  down  their  centre  and  across,  so  as  to 
spoil  them : along  on(>  nf  these,  running  (Vom  the  naloce 
H.  'o  tlie  Agra  gate,  is  Iheaqut^iuct  of  Ali  Mcrdaii  Khan. 
re-<  peiif?d  by  Captain  BUiie  .n  1h20.  The  principal  pub- 
lic buildings  are.  the  |ialacc,  the  Jumma  Mu^rrd,  or 
rhief  mostpic,  many  uth<-r  mosques,  the  tombs  of  thi-  em- 
peror Humatoon  and  of  KcTdar  Jung,  the  Cuttub  Mm.vr, 
Ac.  ; and  w ithin  the  new  city,  the  remains  of  many  splen- 
did palaces  beluiuiing  formerly  to  tho  great  digiiitarie>  of 
the  MoitoI  empire.  Aiinust  all  these  structures  are  of 
red  granite,  inlaid  in  some  of  the  urnametital  parts  with 
white  m.irlde  : the  gciieial  s'yle  of  building  Is  suiiple.  yet 
eli-g.uit ; those  of  INttan  architecture  an*  never  uverduuc 
witii  orn.’imetiU  so  as  to  iutertrre  with  their  general 
severe  and  s<demu  character.  I'lic  nahvee,  as  seen  from  a 
distance.  U a very  liigh  and  extensive  cluster  of  Goth.c 
towers  and  baiilements  towering  above  the  otlii-r  build- 
ings. It  was  built  by  Shah  Jcltaii,  Is  surrounded  by  n 
nui.at  and  an  emb.itthn]  wall,  which  toward  (he  strcct'm 
which  it  stands  is  f4)  ft.  high,  and  has  several  small  rou  d 
towers  Olid  (wo  noble  gateways,  lleber  states  thai.  as 
a kingly  residence,  it  far  surpasses  the  Kremlin  at  .Mos- 
cow ; but,  exivpt  in  the  durability  of  it^  materials  it  u in- 
ferior to  \Vind*or  Castle.  When  lleber  vUited  the  em- 
peror. he  prtK rvdi-d  first  through  **  a lung  vaulted  al>le 
like  that  of  a <>othir  catht'dral.  with  a small  open  oitu- 
gunal  court  in  its  centre,  all  of  granite,  and  all  tinely 
carved  with  luscriptious  from  (Tic  Koran,  and  with 
flowers.  'I'his  ended  In  a ruinous  and  excmdingly  dirty 
stalile-yard,  beyond  w huh  a richly  carved,  but  ruinous, 
gateway  led  into  a very  handsome  and  striking  court, 
with  low  but  richly  ornamented  buildings.  t)||H>stto  to 
Us,"  continues  the  bishop,  "was  a beautiful  oywii  |-a* 
viiion  of  white  niarl  le,  richly  carved,  flanked  by  rose- 
bushes and  fountains,  and  some  tapestry  and  stripetl 
eurtains  hanging  infe»bK>ns  about  it.  wiihm  wiiieh  wa>  a 
emwd  of  pt'ople,  amt  the  (xior  old  descendant  of  Tamrr- 
laue  s<*atetl  iu  the  midst  of  tiu-m."  The  small  ap,-irtinrnt 
In  which  lh(»  lashop  was  divested ofthe robes  theeniiHr«-r 
ho<l  given  him  was  entirely  lined  u ith  white  mar  tile.  Inl.ud 
with  flow<-rsaitd  leaves  of  gre«>n  serjicntinr,  lai>U  hixuU, 
and  (Hjrpbyrv.  and  evidently  the  work  of  an  Italian  at  tist : 
in  the  hall  of  public  audience,  also,  a splendid  (iUvilloD  of 
u.arble.  on  ■ w.UI  behind  the  throne,  a small  group  n*- 
presenting  Orpheus  playing  to  the  beasts,  surrounded 
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by  tnovilc  pA'ntingf  orblnl*,  utlinali,  and  Bo«rr«,  IndU 
csUn  ItM'lf  a*  thr  work  of  Kuro|H*an  hanila.  The  inner 
or  clitef  haU  uf  audience,  which  ii  o)»en  on  one  »ide  to  ihr 
Cmirt  of  the  palace.  a.i.i  on  the  other  In  the  (rarileni,  U a 
8ne  qiubiranguiar  arcaded  terrace  of  white  marble]  Us 
pillars  and  arcties  richly  carved  and  ornamrntmi  with 
^It,  inlaid  flower*,  and  Imcrlptluns  In  the  most  elaborate 
rertian  character  : the  marble  floor,  where  not  covered 
by  carpetf.  is  inlaid  limilarly  to  the  other  ai>aftinents  : 
this  part  of  the  palace  Is  in  tolerable  preservation.  The 
Shallmar  gardens  (so  hlKkly  extolled  In  ’*  I^ila  Kookh  ”) 
were  also  formed  by  Shah  Jehan,  and  are  said  to  hare 
cost  a million  sterling  ; but  **  langhing  Ceres  ha*  re-as- 
■utned  her  reign,*'  the  gardens  having  t>ecn  reconverted 
to  a^ciiltural  purposes.  The  Jumma  .Vit^ccd.  the 
largest  and  handtomest  place  of  Mussulman  worship  in 
India,  was  built  in  six  years  by  Shah  Jehan,  at  an  ex- 
pense of  10  lacs  of  rupees.  It  itaiidi  nn  a small  rocky 
eminence,  scarped  for  the  purpose  : the  avenl  to  it  b by 
a flight  of  35  Slone  steps,  tnrough  a handsome  gatew  ay  of 
red  stone,  the  doors  of  which  are  covered  with  wrought 
braai.  The  terrace  on  which  It  Is  built  It  about 
yarda  aquare,  and  surrounded  by  an  arched  colonnade 
with  octagon  parilions  at  ronvenlent  distances.  In  the 
centre  la  a large  marble  reservoir,  supplied  by  machinery 
from  the  canal.  On  the  W.  side  is  tne  mosque  itself,  of 
an  oblong  form,  961  ft.  in  length  ; its  whole  irmit  coaled 
with  large  slabs  uf  white  marble,  and  compartments  in 
the  comiM  Inlaid  with  Arabic  inscriptions  in  black.  U 
is  approached  by  another  flight  of  ste|M.  and  etitered  by 
3 Gothic  arches,  each  surmounted  by  a marble  dome. 
At  the  flanks  are  2 minarets,  130  ft.  high. of  bUck  marble 
and  red  stone  alternately,  each  having  3 projecting  gal- 
leries, and  their  summits  crowned  wiili  light  (uivilions  of 
white  marble,  the  ascent  to  which  is  Ity  a winding  stair- 
case of  180  steals  of  red  stone.  This  truly  noble  struc- 
ture (s  in  good  repair.  Ireing  malntaine«l  by  a grant  from 
the  British  government  for  that  especial  (nirpose.  Not 
far  from  the  palace  Is  a mosque  of  mi  stone,  surmfiuntod 
with  3 gilt  domes.  In  which  Nadir  Sliah  sat  and  witnessed 
the  mastarre  of  the  unfortunate  Inhahiunts.  There  are 
above  40  other  mosques  t one,  erected  hr  the  dangliier 
of  Aurungxebe,  contains  the  tomb  In  which  she  was  in- 
terred in  1710:  tome  bear  the  mark*  of  great  antiquity  ; 
especially  the  Kaia  or  black  tmw)ue.  bnllt  of 

dark-coloured  granite  by  the  first  Patan  conqnemrs-  It 
is  exactly  on  tne  plan  of  the  original  Aralii.ui  mnsque*. 
The  prospect  S.  the  flhallmar  gardens,  as  far  a«  (he  eye 
can  reach,  it  covered  with  the  remains  of  extensive  gar- 
dens, pavlUoni.  mosques,  and  sepulchres,  connecting  the 
Tillage  of  Cuttub  with  the  new  cltv  of  Delhi,  from  which 
It  is  nearly  lU  m.  distant  S.W.,  atiu  exhibllii^g  one  of  the 
most  striking  scene*  nf  desolation  to  be  any  where  met 
with.  The  celebrated  ('uttuh  Mlnar  It  a very  hamUomc 
round  tower  rising  from  a polygsm  of  97  sides.  In  5 stage*, 
graduallr  diminishing  In  rircumfen*m*e.  to  tlie  height  of 
949  ft. : its  summit,  which  it  crowned  be  a luajcitlr  cu- 
pola riling  from  4 arcades  of  red  granite.  It  ascended 
by  a spiral  staircase  of  3A4  steps,  and  iietween  each  stage 
a balcony  runs  round  the  pillar.  The  old  Patan  palace, 
a mast  or  ruin  larger  than  the  others,  has  been  a solid 
fortress  in  a plain  and  unomamented  style  of  architec- 
ture : it  cotitalns  a high  Mark  pillar  of  cast  metal  of 
Hindoo  construction,  and  origloaily  covered  with  Hindoo 
characters,  but  which  Feroxe  Shan  afterwards  enclosed 
within  the  court  of  hUpalace,  covering  it  with  Arabic  and 
Persian  inscriptions.  *^e  tomb  of  Humaroon  fa  of  (iothic 
architecture,  surrounded  by  a large  garden  with  terraces 
and  fountains,  nearly  all  of  which  are  now  gone  to  decay. 
The  garden  is  surrounded  by  an  embattled  wall  and 
cloister,  and  in  Its  centre,  on  a platform  ascended  by  four 
flight*  of  granite  steps,  is  the  lomb  itself,  a square  build- 
ing, with  a circular  apartment  within  about  as  large  as 
the  lUdcHifh  librarr  at  Oxford,  surmounted  by  a dome 
of  white  marble.  From  the  top  of  this  building,  the  de- 
solation is  seen  to  extend  to  the  W.,  in  which  dlrenlon 
Indraput  stood,  appareotly  to  a range  of  barren  bills  7 
or  8 m.  off. 

The  soil  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dclbi  is  singularly 
destitute  of  vegetation  ; the  Jumna  annually  overflow* 
it*  banks  during  the  rains  ; but  its  waters  in  this  part  of 
its  course  are  so  much  impregnated  with  natron,  tnat  the 

Kouiid  is  thereby  rendered  barren  rather  than  fertile. 

order  to  supply  water  to  the  myal  gardens,  the  aque- 
duct of  All  Merd^  Khan  was  constructed,  by  which  the 
waters  of  the  Jumna,  while  pure  and  wholesome,  are 
conducted  for  1 90  m.  to  Delhi,  Immediately  after  the  rirer 
leaves  the  mounlalnf.  During  the  troubles  that  followed 
the  decline  of  the  Mogul  power,  the  channel  was  neg- 
lected ; and  when  tlie  Kngllsh  took  possession  of  tbit 
cltv,  it  was  found  choked  up  in  most  parts  with  rubbish. 
It  is  the  sole  source  of  vegetation  to  the  gardens  of  Delhi, 
and  of  dnnkahle  water  to  Its  Inhab. ; and  when  re-opened 
In  IH9U.  the  whole  pop.  went  out  In  jubilee  to  meet  the 
Btrrain  as  It  flowed  slowly  onwards,  throwing  flowers, 
gtiee.  sweetme.vts,  and  other  nffV’rlngs  into  the  water,  and 
railing  down  oil  maniuT  uf  blessUigs  uu  the  British  go- 
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remibent.  The  deficiency  of  water  is  the  greatest  draw- 
back  u|>on  the  nty  and  its  prov.,  since  Delhi  is  otherwise 
well  fluid  to  M-come  a great  inland  mart  for  the  inter- 
change of  romiuoditk’s  between  India  and  the  countries 
to  the  N.  and  W.  Cotton  cliKhs  and  indigo  are  manu- 
facturni.  and  a shawl  factory,  with  weavers  from  Cash- 
mere. has  of  late  i»een  established  here.  Khawlt,  fruits, 
and  horw*.  are  brought  from  Cashmere  and  Caiibul ; 
pri'cious  stone*  and  jewrllery  are  good  and  plentiful ; and 
there  are  iwrhap*  few.  If  any,  of  the  ancient  cities  of 
llindostan  which  .it  the  present  time  will  be  found  to 
rival  mmleni  Delhi  in  the  wealth  of  its  baraars,  or  the 
activity  uf  Its  |x)p.  At  the  S \V.  extremity  of  the  city 
stamit  the  famous  observatory,  built,  like  that  of  Benares, 
bv  Jye  Singh,  rajah  of  Jycpoi>r,  and  formerly  conl^ning 
similar  astronomical  instruments  ; but  which,  together 
with  the  building  itself,  have  been  since  partially  de- 
stroyed. Near  the  .4jmcer  gate  Is  the  Mrdrtna,  or  col- 
lege of  Ghasee-ud-Dccn-Kban,  an  edifice  of  great  tieauty, 
for  the  repair  of  which,  and  the  revival  of  Its  funcllnns, 
the  trovemment  has  very  liberally  contributed.  The 
Delhi  college  Is  now  divided  into  the  Orient^  and  the 
Engllih  dcjwtnicnts ; astronomy  and  mathematics  are 
Uught  on  European  prlndptcs ; and  In  1830  there  were 
2H7  students.  Aecoifling  to  Abul  Faxel,  no  less  than 
K*ven  succeisive  dlie*  have  stood  on  the  ground  ocrtiplcil 
by  Delhi  and  Its  mini.  Indraprsst’ha  or  Indraput  was 
the  first,  and  the  residence  of  the  Hindoo  rajahs  t>ef«>re 
Hli3.  wiien  the  .Afghans  or  Patans  revnquered  it ; it  was 
the  seat  also  of  the  first  eight  sovereims  of  that  dyna»tr. 
Sultan  Baleen  huill  anoilirr  fortifictl  palaco ; Moax-ud- 
I deen  another,  on  the  banks  of  the  Jumna;  and  others 
I were*  Iniiit  In  dltrcrent  parts  by  succeeding  sovereigns, 
one  of  wliieh  w.a»  near  Cutliib  ; and  lastiv,  Shah  Jehan. 

! towards  the  miikiienftbr  I7th  century,  chose  the  present 
st>ot  for  lu  site,  which  is  renatniy  more  advantagf'ous 
than  that  of  any  of  the  preceding  cities.  In  toil  iXOhl 
was  taken  ami  plundeml  by  M^imnud  of  Ghizni-e ; in 
139a  by  Timnur ; In  I ’lM  by  Baiter,  who  overturned  thu 
Patan  dynasty,  and  coinmentM-d  that  uf  the  Moguls  ; lu 
1736  the  M.iharallas  burned  the  suburbs:  and  in  1739 
Dfllil  W.U  eutcre<l  and  pillaged  by  Nadir  Shah,  who  did 
niK  retain  )Mi«se»s!on  oflt.  Since  1W13.  together  with  its 
terrltury,  It  h.is  virtually  belonged  to  the  British,  mid  is 
the  se.il  of  a resident  who  has  exclusive  charge  of  th« 
emperor  and  royal  iomily ; conducts  all  the  ordinary 
negotiations  with  the  suies  in  the  N.W.of  India;  in 
' the  Judicial  and  revenue  detriments  (tossesset  all  the 
j iMiweiB  uf  the  sudder  court  ; and  alto  of  the  revenue 
I board  within  the  five  dlviiluui  of  the  Delhi  territory. 
The  annual  stipend  of  the  Delhi  emperor  and  family 
amounts  to  K'lO.Uki/.  (IlnrmUon’t  E.  I.  Utix.  1.  491—501.  ; 
Mod.  Trar.  x.  6—99.  ; Jirport$  on  Uu  AJfdtrt  (ff  Uu  E.  /. 
Comiumtf.) 

DKL08.  a small,  and  now  barren  and  deserted,  but 
once  famous  island  of  Greece,  in  the  strait  between  My- 
cone  and  Hhenea.  nr  the  greater  Delos,  almost  in  tn« 
centre  of  the  Cyclades,  let.  37®  2.V  N.,  long.  515®  Ifl*  E. 
This  island  was  regard^  in  antiquity  with  peculiar  ve- 
neration, ftom  its  being  supposed  to  be  the  birth-pla^ 
of  Apollo  and  Diana,  to  whom  It  was  sacred.  Magnifi- 
cent temple*  were  erected  In  honour  of  these  dtdties. 
The  temple  pf  Apollo,  of  which  the  ruins  still  rcMatn, 
raised  at  the  joint  expense  of  the  Grecian  stale*,  is  cele- 
brated as  haying  Iteen  one  of  the  most  spletulUl  in  the 
aneieot  worlu;  and  his  oracle  here  was  sccoikI  unly  to 
that  of  Delphi.  Pursuant  to  a practire  begun  hy  Thi'- 
seut.  a vesM'l  sailed  annu-xlly  from  Athens  to  Delos  with 
oflerings,  conveyiog  at  the  same  time  deputations  ap- 

KInted  to  perforin  sacrifice*  In  honour  of  Apollo  and 
ana,  and  choruses  of  youths  and  virgins,  who  danced 
and  sung  hymn*  in  their  praise.  Quinoucnnial  games 
were  alto  celebrated  with  great  pomp,  ana  were  attendt'd 
by  deputations  from  all  tnr  Grecian  states  and  IslaiHls. 
Delos  was  rei>eate<lly  purified ; aud  to  keep  It  from  all 
pollution,  neither  blrtns  nor  deaths  were  allowed  to  take 
place  within  Its  sacred  precincts;  but  all  women  about 
to  be  confined,  and  all  sick  persons,  were  conveyed  to  the 

f Tester  Delos,  ,‘tucb  was  its  character  for  sanriity.  that 
t commanded  the  respect  even  of  barbarians ; and  the 
Persian  admirals,  who  laid  waste  the  other  islands, 
would  not  touch  at  Delot.  After  the  Persian  war.  the 
Athenians  made  it  the  treasury  of  the  Greeks,  and  all 
meetings  rMatire  to  Ibe  afCairs  of  thp  coufvdcracy  wer« 
held  In  it. 

It*  sacred  character,  the  security  which  it  consequently 
enjoyed,  its  good  harbour,  and  central  poslliuii,  made 
IMos  a favourite  seat  of  commerce  as  well  as  of  rrligion 
and  pleasure.  Its  festivals  were  attended  by  the  mer- 
chants of  Greece,  Asia  Minor.  I'hcrnlcia,  Kgypt,  Italy, 
Ac.,  who  brought  thither  the  prrxlucls  of  their  respective 
countries.  On  the  deslnictloa  of  ('orlnth,  many  of  Us 
prinripal  merchauli  sought  an  asylum  in  Delos,  which 
acquired  a large  portion  of  the  troflic  tliat  had  hem 
driven  from  the  former.  It  was  a prf>K*i|>al  seat  of  the 
ancient  slave  trade  ; and  Strabo  states  that  ihoiisAiids  of 
slaves  were  lirouglit  thither  (rum  Cilicia,  aud  sold  in  K* 
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mnrkcta.  Cicero  mjs  of  It.  tn$nla  Ddos  tarn  procmt  a 
mobit  m Mart  ptuUn.  qtto  omnrs  ttndfipi<r  cvm  nur^ 

cibut  atqne  aiuribu»  cumtHeabani,  rfjcrtn  HttUtit,  pana. 
Mime  muro  mikil  ttmehat.  {Pro  J^gr  Mitmil.  ^ |H.)  A hill 
In  the  centre  of  the  Ulatid  wai  called  Mom  CymiMtu,  and 
hence  the  epithets  Ct/niAiut  and  Cjfnikia  so  frequently 
applied  to  Apollo  and  OlaiM.  The  heaps  of  marble, 
and  the  fra^ents  of  columns,  architraves,  Ac.,  which 
are  erery  where  met  with,  attest  the  ancient  {tmodeur  of 
this  famous  island.  But  It  has  been  l<m{{  since  deserted  ; 
and  Tnurnefort  states  that.  In  the  early  part  of  last  cen- 
tury. tho  Inhab.  of  Mycone  were  in  the  nrd>it  of  holding 
the  greater  Delos  for  the  purpose  of  pasturage,  paying 
for  It  to  the  grand  seignior  a rent  of  20  crowns  a year ! 
iToumefort’a  f'opage  du  l^amt,  1.  £«ru-32.'S. ; Annmt 
VniversiU  History,  rill.  33&— 341.,  Hvo.  ed.  ; i'oyttgc 
it  Amackartit,  Ac.) 

DELPHI,  DELPHOS.or  PYTHO  (at  present  CarfrC. 
a famous  city  of  andetu  Greece,  the  ca]i.  of  Phods.  and 
the  seat  of  by  far  the  most  celebrated  oracle  of  the  an- 
cient world  (commune  kumani  generis  oraetUum,  LIt. 
lib.  311.  S 4A.),  at  the  8.  foot  of  Mount  Parnassus,  4ft  m. 
N.W.  t'orinth,  and  Kim.  N.K.  fVom  the  nearest  p^nt  of 
the  Crissoan  Sea  ((;ulph  of  I.epanto).  I>elphi  bad  every 
attribute  that  could  invest  it  with  interest  and  Inspire 
awe.  It  was  supposed  to  bn  situated  In  the  centre  of  the 
world,  was  built  oo  the  declivity  of  the  mountain  on 
successive  terraces  formed  of  Cyclopean  masonry,  and 
rising  above  each  other  like  the  seats  In  a theatre ; over- 
hanfpng  the  city  on  the  N.  rose  the  two  famous  peaks  of 
Parnassus,  the  chasm  between  them  affording  an  outlet 
for  the  w.itcrs  of  the  Costaiim  spring,  the  source  of 
poetical  inapiration.  If  wc  add  to  these  natural  advan- 
tages. the  fact  that  Delphi  was  the  chosen  abode  and 
princii>al  oracle  of  Apollo ; that  she  was  the  seat  of  the 
council  of  the  Amphlctyons,  and  the  place  where  the 
Pythian  games*  were  celebrated,  we  nc^tl  not  wonticr  at 
the  extraordinary  respect  and  vrncrati<m  in  which  she 
was  held.  She  was  not  fortified  walls,  but  by  preci- 
pices. and  the  espcci.il  protection  of  Apollo ; to  that  the 
ancients  reckons  it  doubtful  sifnun  niimrffu*n/vrK  loci, 
am  mufcMliu  da  plus  kte  admiraitouis  kabeat.  iJustm. 
Ub.  94.  9 6.) 

The  uH^n  of  this  famous  city,  and  of  the  oracle  to 
which  it  owed  all  its  glory,  arc  burled  in  Impenetrable 
obscuHtv.  The  most  probable  account  teems  to  Iw,  that 
a mephitic  va|K]ur,  similar  in  some  degree,  perhaps,  to 
that  of  the  Oroilo  del  Came  at  N.iples,  having  Issued  from 
one  of  the  clefts  of  the  rock,  violently  affccte.l  those  by 
whom  it  was  Inhaled,  making  them  utter  strange  ineo- 
berent  sayings.  On  this  narrow  foundation  was  built 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary  falsrics  over  raised  by 
superstition,  fraud,  and  imposture.  The  ravings  of  those 
affected  by  the  vapour  were  believed  to  be  iudic.'UiunB  of 
fiiture  events;  they  were  said  to  be  inspired;  and  the 
ejaculations  which  they  uttered  were  arflrmetl  to  have 
l^n  owing  to  their  being  filled  with  the  breath  or  spirit 
(dfriisiw  gjflatus)  of  A|>olIo.  the  guardian  god  of  the 
^ace  I The  fame  of  the  oracle  rapidly  liicre.ised,  and  it 
was  soon  seen  how  rich  a harvest  miglit  bo  derir^  from 
It.  The  sacred  cavern  was  forthwith  enclosed ; a tripod 
was  placed  over  the  chasm  whence  the  vap<iur  Issued  ; 
priests  and  priestesses  were  appointe«l  fur  tlie  service  of 
the  god ; anti  a series  of  temples,  each  more  inagnlficrrit 
than  its  predecessor,  were  erect^  in  his  honour.  .States 
and  princes  were  anxious  to  learn  their  fate,  or  the  suc- 
cess of  anycontemnlated  enterprise,  from  the  responses 
of  the  oracle;  ana  private  individuals  crowdinl  to  the 
city  for  the  same  purpose.  The  answers  of  the  god 
were  not  gratuitous  ; and  it  would  seem  that  an  nplnlim 
had  early  gained  ground  that  tiu*  nature  of  the  re. 
sponses  was  to  a considerable  extent  depeudent  upon 
the  value  of  the  offerings  I Hem'e  there  arose  a kind 
of  competition  among  those  consulting  the  oracle  who 
should  be  most  liberal ; and  the  wealth  aivumulated 
at  Delphi  came,  in  the  course  of  time,  tu  be  pro- 
digiously great.  The  responses  were,  appanmtly  at 
least,  delivered  by  a priestess  After  being  purlCcd  by 
bathing  In  the  Castalian  soring,  she  mount^  the  tripod, 
and  having  Inhaled  the  Intoxicating  or  stupir}*iDg  va- 
pour, she  became  violently  convulsed  — 

Kotih6  nun  wltus,  non  mIov  ana«. 

Non  casDiXw  mansSr*  (-oma  i icd  pernM  anltelMai, 

Bl  rsMv  ivra  cot  da  tummt ; «ktcr1, 

Nm  mortatv  waiana  ; sdUu  «U  uumtw 

Jmixx  propwrv  dvi.**  Atand,  ti.  ILostS.  &c. 

The  Incoherent  scraps  of  aeotences  which  the  I^thia 
uttered  during  this  paroxysm  having  Wen  collected  and 
arranged  in  verses  by  the  priests,  formed  tbo  desired 
re^mse. 

The  responses  of  the  Pythla  were  said  to  Ik*  com- 
paratively precise;  and  she  was  sometimes  r<*’iortc'd  to  in 
order  to  clear  awarthe  invstery  in  which  those  of  other 
oracles  were  Involved,  ft  may,  trKlecd,  be  reasonably 
enough  supposcnl  that  superior  address  and  information 

* Tlww  wrrr  InitlluCtd  in  honour  of  Ar«><o,  and  ka  com- 

aDCOMcaUvu  of  bu  vuUk)  uwi  itiv  Htpvnt  or  i}tsul 
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on  tho  part  of  the  Delphic  priests  mtght  en.able  them  in 
many  instances  to  give  pretty  distinct  responses,  that 
could  not  foil  frequently  to  square  with  the  event.  Hut, 
even  If  no  evidence  of  the  thing  had  cumc  down  to  us,  we 
might  have  been  assured  that,  speaking  generally,  their 
responses  wotild  be  amblguuus,  and  su  cuntrlvc^  that, 
however  the  event  might  turn  out,  the  credit  of  the  oracle 
would  be  pmerved:  and  this.  In  point  of  fact,  was  the 
case,  'i'he  answer  of  the  oracle  to  Crtesus,  that  in 
making  war  upon  the  Persians  he  should  destroy  a great 
empire  {Herod,  i.  9 ft3.),  is  an  Instance  of  this;  at  it  is 
plain  the  credit  of  (he  oracle  would  be  equally  secured 
whetitcr  Crtesut  conquered  or  was  himself  conquered 
by  the  Persians  ! The  answer  of  the  oracle  to  Pyrrhus 
is  another  instance  of  this  sort  of  ambiguity  — 

**  AW>  t«,.&wicU,  KeraMUi  vincere  powt,'* 
as  It  might  cither  be  interpreted  In  favour  of  nr  against 
Pyrrhus!  This  equivoratlim  was  not,  however,  the 
worst  feature  of  the  imposture  carried  on  at  Delphi. 
The  Oracle  was  at  once  ambiguous  and  venal.  A rich 
or  a powerful  individual  seldom  found  much  difficulty 
in  obtaining  a response  favourable  to  his  projects,  huw 
unjust  or  objectionable  swver.  Hero«loius  states  dis- 
tinctly that  (he  Aiemeontda*.  who  rebuilt  the  temple  at 
Delphi,  bribed  the  Pytlda  to  recommend  (he  S|>artans 
to  assist  in  delivering  Athens  from  the  tyranny  of  the 
Pisistrailda?  (v.  ( GO.  UO.) ; and  such  were  the  base  mo- 
tives that  made  tlie  oracle  faliidy  pronounce  Demaratus, 
king  of  Sparta,  to  W Illegitimate,  and  ohtaini'd  re- 
sponses favourable  to  Lysander  when  he  endeavoured  to 
change  the  surcesvitm  to  the  Spartan  throne.  This  also 
was,  ivo  doubt,  the  sort  of  inspiration  that  dictated  the  re- 
sponses favourable  tu  IMiitip.  which  made  Demosthenes 
declare  that  the  Pythla  philippned!  Hut  such  ainl  so 
powerful  is  the  influence  of  superstition,  th:it  this  tliread- 
barc  system  of  fraud  and  quackery  maintained  a length- 
ened ascendancy  ; and  that  the  >e»|Mmsos  of  frantic  girls, 
interpreted  by  venal  priests,  frequently  itiffired  to  exiite 
bloCKij  wars,  and  to  spread  dv’sulatiun  through  extensive 
itates. 

The  credit  of  the  oracle  had  been  materially*  lm(>aired 
before  ChrUtianlty  obtaiiicHl  an  ascendancy  in  tnc  ancient 
world ; and  the  triumph  of  the  Later  » as  destructive  uf  this 
as  well  as  other  oracles!  Constantine  carried  off  some  of 
the  finest  and  most  costly  ornaments  of  thu  Delphian 
temple  to  decorate  his  new  capital.  And  tliere  is  still 
to  be  $e«*n  in  Constantinople  tho  braxen  pillar,  formed  of 
three  serps'nis  tw  istnl  together,  that  supt^rted  the  goldi*n 
trijMtd  which,  after  the  defeat  of  Xerxt*s,  was  consecrated 
in  the  temple  of  Delphi  by  the  victorious  Greeks.  {See 
CoNSTANfl.HOpLC  ; Culdxm.eop.  17..  Ac.) 

The  vast  wealth  of  tho  temple  of  Delphi  exposed  It  (O 
many  attacks.  A party  sent  by  Xerxes  to  plunder  the 
sacreil  edifice  are  sniu  to  have  been  defeated  by  the 
manifest  iitterposUion  of  Apollo  himself.  (Herx>d.  v(H. 
\ 37.)  Hut  on  other  occasions,  tbe  god  was  less  vigilant 
or  less  succi*ssful.  The  fane  was  luccessivelf  plundered 
hv  the  Phoclans  under  Philomelus,  by  the  (%uls  under 
llrennus,  by  .SylLv  Ac. ; and  Nero  if  reported  to  hate 
deprived  it  of  no  fewer  than  VKi  hrnnxe  statues  ! And 
vet.  despite  all  these  dcditctions  from  Its  ancient  stores, 
it  had.  wlum  visited  and  described  by  Paus.iniai,  a vast 
numtver  of  sUtues  and  ornaments  of  all  sorts  lliit  its 
tress'irv  had  disappeared  long  previously  ; and  the  rich 
otrerings  of  Gyges,  Alyaltes,  Crarsus,  and  Midas,  were  no 
longer  to  be  seen. 

Except  its  grand  natural  features,  ererr  thing  at 
Delphi  has  umlcigone  a total  change.  Not  a vestige 
remains  of  the  great  t«*mple,  by  which  to  form  even  a 
satisfactory  conjecture  as  to  its  position.  The  prophiilc 
cavern  is  M'arched  for  in  vain : aniraque  tnartta  titeut, 
inconsullique  recenut.  The  village  of  (‘astrl.that  occu- 
pies a part  at  h*ast  of  the  site  of  the  ancient  city,  is  poor 
aitd  miserable,  and  does  not  contain  above  4uil  or  &00 
Inhab. 

**  Tontvm  wvl  kangtnqiis  vaUs  tnflUrr  veiwstas  I* 

(Besides  tho  authorities  referrevi  to  above,  seer 
yelCs  Greece,  I.  I7U— IKK. ; Clarke’s  TVaec/s,  vil.  92.%— 
2-%4.  *>vo.  ed. ; foynge  d'.lnaekarsis.  cap.  22. ; ('rdaser'a 
Amciemi  Grrrcc,  il.  1G4.  Ac.;  Potter’s  Grceiam  Amti* 
quitirs, 

DKLVINO,  a town  of  Turkey  In  Europe,  prov.  Al- 
bania, can.  of  a snnjiack  or  dlstr.,  43m.  W.N.W.  Yanina. 
I’op.  10,000  {MlUirr,  1H40.)  Its  vicinity  contains  some 
orange  plantations  ; but  Is  chiefly  noted  for  Its  ollvo 
cultivation.  Hie  trade  of  the  town  is  chiefly  in  oil,  and 
other  agricultural  produce. 

DH.MEH.Ml.\.  See  OttaNA  (PamsH). 

DKMONTE.  an  hil.  town  of  S.  Italy,  k.  Sardinia, 
div.and  nrov.  Coni.  cap.  maud., on  the  .'**tura,  13  m.  S.W, 
Coni  rop.  about  6,0u0.  The  town  is  commanded  by  a 
fortress  placed  on  an  isolated  height,  and  contains  three 
churches  and  an  ho'.pital.  U was  formerly  fortified,  but 
its  wnikt  were  demob -htxl  hy  the  French  fu  IM>1. 

DEMOTICA,  or  DIMOTIKA.  a town  of  Turkey  its 
EuroiHf,  pruv.  Iioumelia,on  the  Morltxa,  at  the  foot  ot  a 
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oonicid  hUl,  cromiot  a ntatAlnfnf  a palace, 

occA»lonaiiy  occupiM  by  the  Torkl«h  emperor*  during 
lh«  p<*nod  ih*t  Adrlanojde  » a»  the  rap.  of  the  empire, 
from  wmrh  citr  l>etuidlra  i*  ilUtaut  ‘i4  m.  S.  hr  W.  Fop. 
about  t*  non.  llip  luan  t«  tolerably  well  Iniilt  ; U rontain* 
amo»<)ue.  and  »«-vrral  (ireek  rhurchei,  trtiouli,  ami  public 
bath*.  I'hr  citadel  ii  »upj)lii'it  with  water  by  sit  aque> 
durt.  It  (•  the  residence  ol  a Greek  arehhisitup,  and  lia« 
manuractum  nf  tiik  and  woollen  itutTi,  amt  earthenware. 
Charle*  XII.  of  Sweden  rr»i>ied  in  thin  town  for  more 
than  a year  tuhtequcntly  to  tite  battle  of  Fultawa.  (Did. 
Ofog.  ; /f. /iittrr.  ^r.) 

DKNAIN.  a village  of  France,  d6p.  du  Nord,  in  the 
cant,  of  Houchaln.  6 ro.  S.W.  Valenricnne*.  famoiit  in 
modern  hbtory  a*  being  the  kceiie  nf  the  decivive  victory 
galn^  in  171:1  i>y  the  French  under  M.rrih.al  Villart  over 
the  alllc*  tinder  Friiwe  Kugene.  Tld»  victorv.  which 
!•  partly  to  be  ajcrllvcii  to  the  iinproridence  of  the  alUe«, 
and  nartlrtothe  »ktlful  coinblnationi  of  Viilars,  »nviHi 
Louii  XiV.  from  the  dUgr.nce  of  having  the  tennv  of 
peace  dictated  to  him  in  hit  own  capital.  It  chang<-d,  in 
fart,  the  whole  a«(»ect  of  public  affHIrt;  and  brought  the 
liegotiatinnt  at  Utrecht  to  a ipt^edy  coiicliuion.  A mo- 
nument ert'Cted  near  Denain  in  17(0,  by  Lotiit  XVI.,  in 
commemoration  of  tliU  gre.it  victory,  was  Inscribed  witli 
the  following  couplet  from  the  //cnriudc  ; -> 


**  RexsitWi  dans  DmAin  I'su^UcmK  ViiUn 
1«  Ujn  noire  dr  I’aiair  dio 

(See  .Wr/*'  dc  XIV.,  par  I'ollairr,  cap.  23.) 

DKSBIGU.  a maril- CO.  nf  S.  Walev,  havln,t  N.  the 
Irish  Se.!,  K.  the  cot.  of  Flint  and  t'liesidre,  S.  ,S.do|». 
Montg  iTncry.  and  Merioneth,  ami  W.  Caernarvon.  Sha^ 
very  Irregular.  Area,  4(ViS,12d  acres.  Surface  and  soil 
much  dlrersified:  fur  the  most  part,  h <wever,  it  is 
rugged,  wild,  and  mountaln<>ui ; but  it  has  some  very  fer- 
tile trai'ts,  particularlr  in  the  far-fame-.l  vale  of  Clwyd,  on 
both  sides  the  river  of  th.-U  name,  ly'ng  mostly  in  this  co., 
and  which  is  eminently  beautiful  and  fertile.** producing 
the  necessaries  of  life  n«it  only  In  ehundancr  for  the  inhaii.. 
but  in  ample  sufficiencyto  spare  to  supply  the  wantiuf  their 
neighttours.'*  The  vole  of  ldangidlcn,iti  the  K.part  of  the 
CO.,  though  inferior  in  point  of  richness  to  that  of  Ciwy<t, 
U nntwithitanding  pretty  fertile,  and  there  is  a coiisi- 
Uemhle  extent  of  go<^  land  in  theilrindyof  W’rcxhini. 
The  cUmate  in  the  valleys  is  remarkalily  rnild,  but  rain  is 
very  prevalent,  and  considerable  damage  Is  sonietlmes 
done  by  the  overflowing  of  the  rivers.  .Agrlr-ulture,  though 
a good  deal  improved.  Is  still  very  b.t«'kw  ard.  Ilarley, 
oats,  and  p*itatoes  are  the  principal  crops;  wheat,  Itean's, 
and  pease  being  also  raised  In  some  of  the  more  fertile 
districts.  'Fliere  Is  no  regular  rotation  of  crops  ; which- 
ever grain  happens  to  Ik>  most  In  demand  is  sown.  It  is 
also  a freouent  practice  to  bum  the  surface  l>i>(h  of  fresh 
enclosed  lands  and  old  clover  leys ; but  this,  thetugh  at 
the  time  it  yieldv  good  crops  of  oats  and  tumirH,  Impo- 
verithes  and  ultimately  exhausts  (he  lind.  Farms  are 
usually  very  imall ; and  being  let  only  by  the  year,  and 
without  any  condiiion*  as  to  management,  we  need  not 
wonder  at  the  low  state  of  agriculture.  Average  rent  of 
land,  in  laio,  lit.  an  acre.  The  hills  are  depastured  by 
large  flocks  of  sheep,  auil  large  herds  ofc.iltle  are  founil 
in  the  valleys.  The  dairy  husbandry  It  carried  on  to 
considerable  extent,  particularly  in  the  K.  p.irti  of  the 
CO.,  adjacent  to  Cheshire.  The  mineral*  are  vahwible, 
Coal,  lead,  and  Iron  mines  being  wrought  in  different 
puts  of  lh«  CO. ; it  also  furnishes  slate  and  mill-stone*. 
The  woolUm  manufacture  Is  rarriiHl  on  to  some  extent, 
and  gloves  and  shoes  are  produc«'s<  in  considerable  quan- 
tities in  Denbigh.  It  is  iKtunded  K.  by  the  Dee.  and  W. 
by  the  IVmway,  and  Is  traversed  by  the  (,'lwyd.  Khwy. 
Ac.  Denbigh  is  divided  into  flcantrcff*  or  hundreds,  and 
67  parishes.  It  returns  3 memt.  to  the  II.  nf  C.,  vix.  2 
for  the  co„  and  I for  Denbigh  and  its  conlribtito^  bors. : 
county  ronstituency  in  ptfla-xi.  In  >h3|  Denbigh 

had  l6,.lG'i  Inhab.  houses,  17,1  W families,  and  In- 

liah  , of  whom  41.6IM  were  m.iles,  and  42.0(1  femnles. 
Sum  paid  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  in  24,H(XV.  ( A'cit- 
t%adf  amd  Uraiagi  r oh  Tmancy  <if  l^nd i i)avirt'$  S. 
Waiti.  4:c.) 

DgNBiCtH,  a town  and  pari.  bor.  of  N.  Wales,  can. 
of  the  above  co..  hund.  Yule,  near  the  middle  of  the  vale 
of  Owyd,  at  the  base  and  on  the  side  of  a steep  hill, 
crowned  with  tha  magnificent  mini  of  lu  old  castle  ; 
22  m.  W.  Chmter.  and  l(*o  m.  N.W.  I.ondon.  Pop.  3,7*10. 
It  ronsUts  of  3 piiunpal  and  some  smaller  streets  ami 
lanes;  it  is  well  pave<l  and  lighted,  but  many  of  the 
housea  have  a dilapidated  appearani'c.  and  it  is  but  scan- 
tily supplied  with  water,  and  is  deficient  in  cleanliness. 
The  par.  church,  1 m.  K.  from  the  town,  has  many  Inter- 
etiing  momiments  ; but  it  is  in  a ruinous  condition,  and 
divitve  service  is  {informed  in  a ehai^iel  of  ease  witliin  the 
precinct*  of  llir  latter.  It  hat  altoaf  athuUc  and  4 dissent- 
ing rh.i|teU ; a town-hall,  free  grammar-sch<Kd,  with  a 
•m.\M  niduwmetil.  a blue-coat  sch'ml,  a national  school, 
aud  several  Sunday-scbotils  supported  by  the  varitKit 
seUa  ; a roadiug-ruum,  and  a literary  sucletjr.  There  b 


also  n d1«!pen*.‘kry  for  the  poor  of  the  town  and  neigh. 
l>ourliood.  I'hv  staple  trailes  nf  the  town  are  shoe- 
n\akiug.  glove-making,  and  tanniug.  particularly  Iho 
first  : but  the  glove  tratle  has  greatly  dccllni.<ri.  and  the 
town  h.\«  hern  for  some  time  past  in  a depretsed  state. 
The  limits  of  ihe  p.arl.  bor.  were  the  subject  of  much 
dispute  (ill  they  were  defliiitivelv  flxed  In  1^26.  'J’hcy 
were  hot  a*T*-«  u*d  hr  the  UounJarv  Act,  and  Inclu.ie  a 
space  of  742  at  re*.  Denbigh,  with  Kutliln  and  Holt,  has 
returned  I mi*m.  to  the  H.  of  C.  since  the  27th  nf  Henry 
VII {..the  right  of  voting  being  in  the  reshlent  burgesses. 
The  Keform  Act  addetl  Wrexham  to  the  contributory 
bors.  Kegiiterrd  electors  in  Ihe  Denbigh  dl*trk*t  in 
IKW-M.  y2H.  The  present  municipal  hor.  is  rntrlcted  to 
tlie  sioce  Immediately  cuntlgumi*  to  the  town  ; and  had. 
In  IH.11,  a pop.  of  2.Hb().  The  governing  l>odr  consists  of 
4 aldermen  and  I'i  countelhirs.  The  waste  lands  of  the 
par.  belong  to  the  co(|ioration,  w hot«  annual  average 
revenue  from  these  and  other  stHirces  is  about  242/. 
'Fbcre  is  n l(K-k-iip  house  common  to  the  bor.  ai>d 
CO.,  In  widch  offeuders  are  temporarily  conflaed.  till 
Committed  to  the  co.  gaol  at  Huthin.  The  Kastar 
and  Michaelmas  quarter  sesiiuni  of  the  co.  are  held  la 
tlic  town,  which  Is  a polling  place  fur  the  co.  I'he 
cattle,  brdh  from  its  illuatiun  and  structure,  was  an- 
cieutly  of  great  im)K>rtance.  It  was  founded  In  the  ’>1 
of  I'Mward  I.  hy  Heury  lost'ey.  earl  of  Lincoln,  .\inng- 
rdflcvmt  pointed  archway,  with  a sLatueof  the  founder,  is 
still  lu  toleraldc  preserrattem ; Iml  Ihe  rest  is  entirely 
ruinous.  Tijere  is  a bowling-gri*en  and  several  cottage* 
within  tiir?  enclosuie.  The  |)rosp<*ct  from  the  castle  is 
extensive  and  maguiflonit.  In  the  last  civil  war  the 
castle  wi(hit<H>d  a siege  by  the  parliamentary  forces  in 
;and  thltiier  (he  klugretre.'ited  from  C'lvester.  It  was 
taken  in  tlie  following  year,  aod  soon  sder  disinantlri. 

DK.SDRKAIl  ,ti>e  ^<‘firyra  of  the  Greeks),  a ruined 
town  of  Upper  i'*gy|>t, celebrated  for  its  temple,  the  Iwst- 
nrescrvetl  of  .ill  tlie  nm.atni  of  anth|uity  with  which 
Kgvpt,  iiarfkularly  the  Said,  abound*  ; near  the  W.  Innk 
of  till*  Nile.  SI  m.  Thvbc*.  lot.  lO*  iO"  K.,hmg.3^> 
40*  27"  F.  The  town,  l|  in.  K.  from  thctemple.  stands  in 
an  extens'vc  and  wctl-cultivatcd  plain,  w hlch  expands  on 
b >th  sides  the  Nile,  and  Is  surruunded  by  mouutaius, 
S4I  as  Co  give  it  (hr  appc.irance  of  a beautihil  dmtl»r 
lusiu,  »ii.itied  by  thick  gntvesof  palm  trees.  I'he  temfdo 
stands  on  the  very  verge  of  the  I.ybian  dt'sert,  tlie  on- 
Croat  hments  of  whleii  have  l>urie<i  a large  p>jrtion  of  tlia 
huiidiuHs  under  heaps  of  sand  , but  enough  it  still  v islbln 
U)  Indicatp  it*  magnitude  and  inagniGceuce,  .uhI  to  im- 
press (lie  B|>e(*tator  with  the  din-pest  seixse  of  Uie  w«  alili, 
power,  and  civ  ilisatiun  of  (he  illustrion*  but  lone  extinct 
I»eo|)le  by  whom  so  iiubie  a fabric  was  raised.  The  tem- 
ple and  the  buildings  appertaining  to  It,  with  ihe  excep- 
tion nf  one  {irtvpylun,  aie  enclosed  within  a square  w.jdl  of 
sun-driiHl  biicks,  each  side  measuring  I.OtbP.,  and  in 
some  parts  35  ft.  high,  and  15  R.  thick.  After  parsing  a 
small  stone  Imilding,  and  a gateway  or  pruprion  rutiroly 
Covere<l  with  well-exwute«l  sculptures  and  nieroglyphlcs, 
the  spectator,  proceeding  thnmgh  the  dra*Mot  (a*e(4uu 
lined  on  each  side  with  sidtynxe*'  arrives  at  thi*  temple. 
It  is  nearly  In  the  fonn  of  the  letter  T ; and  its  slmplii  Ity, 
vastness.  the  durability  of  its  structure,  and  its  ornaiin  nls 
and  sciiptnres.  in  p'*riect  preservation,  though  no  loug«-r 
imellig  ble  excite  the  strongest  freUngi  of  ,iwe  and  auu. 
nisiiment.  ilie  front  of  the  /fri/ius’S,  nr  porticu,  is  adur»cd 
with  a beautiful  cornice.  iii|>ported  by  six  squars*  co- 
lumns. with  capital*  formed  of  culosaal  hca<l*  of  his. 
Within.  24  cylindrical  columui,  ranged  in  vix  row*  of 
four  deep,  sup|>ort  the  roof:  the  capilali  of  these  co- 
lumns are  quadrangular,  and  exhibit  on  each  face  the 
representation  of  a temple  with  a divinity  under  the 
portico  of  the  sanctuary ; between  the  capital  and  tlie 
shaft,  heads  of  Isis  again  a{>|>ear;  Including  Ihrir  base  and 
capitals,  the  helgiiC  nf  the  columns  is  aUiutAGft.:  the 
shaft*  are  sculptured  with  hieroglyphics  and  ligurcs  in 
bavsn-relievo,  as  are  the  front  aud  colling : (he  dr  signs  >vn 
which  last  have  boon  ■upi'osv'd  to  lie  liiti'iidi'd  to  r>  pre- 
sent a lodioc.  Iiidc'erl  there  is  nowhere  m the  wholn 
a|>artmcnl  a space  of  2fl.  that  is  not  coverrtl  with  scalj«- 
lurcs,  in  low  relief,  of  human  iH-ings,  animals,  {daiits,  em- 
blems of  agriculture  or  of  religious  ceremony.  The 
temple,  which  is  equally  rnrh  lied  with  sculptures,  r<m- 
sistf  of  several  a(>arlincriUs,  parllAlly  lighted  hy  circular 
hole*  cut  in  the  ceiling.  'I'he  sanctuary  Is,  howerer, 
quite  dark.  Acer.***  is  provided  to  the  rfH*!  by  mean*  of  a 
staircase,  with  steps  to  low  that  priests  might  convey  up 
and  down  the  weighty  parajihemalia of  sacrillce.  Uutth* 
m(Ht  remarkable  object,  in  the  estimation  of  I'urcijiean*. 
belonging  to  the  temple,  was  the  ceiling  of  an  upper 
chamber,  exhibiting  in  twelve  compartment*,  like  that  of 
the  pron.to*.  a variety  of  mythological  figures,  which  cor- 
respond very  closely  with  (he  (•rs*ek  *igus  uf  the  xodiac : 
it  Wat  enclo^^  within  three  concentric  circles,  aiwl  su;>- 
ported  by  eight  male  figure*  kneeling,  ami  four  fi-malr* 
standiag,  most  hamumiously  grou)»cd.  The  remnins  of 
a smaller  temple  stand  the  right  of  the  propyhm.  suj»- 
posed  to  have  beva  dedicated  tu  the  usolii^naut  «lcity. 


DKNDEIIMONDE. 

Tjrphoo.  iRickard$im't  Travels, ».  IKIV— 230. ; Belxom's 
Opi^aitons  an4  Ditctivcfifs  in  Efppt  / }ioticf  tttr  U 
Zixiiaque  dr  Dmdrrnk,  par  .V.  Si.  .\turlin.  Parl*.  1823.) 

A great  deal  ofcuriiHi*  ami  learned  diicutsion  hu  taken 
plare  with  re»jKTt  to  the  aiitliiiilty  ot  the  xodiac  of  l)en- 
derah.  Dm»uU.  1 ourier.  and  other  writer*,  rorirluded. 
from  the  pU<T*  of  the  figure*  of  the  con*tell.-itions  on 
It.  conn>ared  with  their  present  pUre*.  and  the  procesiion 
of  the  equinoxes,  that  It  had  Ik-cii  coiutructed  about 
I.%,ron  rears  ago  ! Put  I.lttrow,  Playfair,  and  some  other 
le.irt»e«l  .-uinmomers.  Inferred  from  the  »ainc  data,  and 
with  Inllnltely  more  of  prolwiblllty,  that  the  age  of  the 
zodiac  did  not  rxreed  3.23H  years.  Subsequent  reM>arche» 
by  Visconti,  l.etronne.  St.  Martin,  and  other*,  hare, 
fiowerer,  gone  far  to  show  that  the  calculation*  referred 
to  had  no  real  fouiuUllon,  and  that  the  figure*  on  Hie  *o. 
called  zixllac  are  probably  astrological  or  mylliologka! 
representations,  and  have  nothing  of  an  astronomical  t»r 
scientific  character.  .\l  tlie  same  time,  however,  it  must 
lie  a<liniltod,  that  the  p<irpose  of  the  *uppose<l  , 

and  Its  antiouity,  are  still  involved  in  the  greatest  iin- 
cerlalniy.  With  respect  to  the  temple  Itself,  it  would 
Seem,  from  its  being  one  of  the  most  perfect  and  beau- 
tiful in  the  country,  to  belong  to  the  period  of  the  later 
Kgyptlaii  kings,  when  the  arts  had  attatne«i  to  their 
highest  perfection;  but  there  arc  not.  perhaps,  any 
really  gtxxl  grounds  for  the  notion  that  it  is  of  so  late  a 
date  as  the  a:ra  of  the  Ptolemies,  though  alterations  may 
then  have  been  cflTected  In  it.  The  lodiac.  or  planisphere, 
that  gate  rise  to  these  discutslons.  is  now  in  Paris.  The 
Pacha  h.iviiig  consented  to  the  desecration  of  the  temple, 
this  extraordinary  monument  was  skilfully  cut  out,  and 
conveyed  to  France,  In  1833.  by  a M.  Li-lorain.  It  has 
since  been  purchased  by  the  French  government  for 
Is.OiO  fr..  and  appiopriatcly  placed  in  the  Museum.  | 
(Besides  the  authorities  already  referred  to,  sec  the  arts, 
on  this  subject  In  the  Conerrsati'ons  /.croon,  and  the  En.  , 
rjfclopedie  dts  Gnu  du  Alimde,  and  the  authorities  there 

referred  to.) 

DESDERMOVDE  (Belg.  Trmumar},  a fortified 
town  of  Belgium,  prot.  E.  Flanders,  cap.  arrond.,  on  the 
Scheldt,  at  the  point  where  it  is  joined  by  the  I>endre, 
Ibl  m.  K.  Ghent.  Pop.  (IMH)  7,fvV3.  It  has  4 churches, 
5<niapcls,  a town-hau,  an  hospital,  lunatic  and  orphan 
asylums,  3 couvents,  a enllcgo,  14  school*,  amt  n prison. 
U i*  defended  by  a citadel  constructed!  under  the  Diiae 
of  Parma  In  hV<4  ; 1*  the  scat  of  a court  of  original  Juris- 
dirtinn  ; ami  has  manufactures  of  woollen  stufTs,  cotton 
arn,  hats,  lace,  toliacco,  soap,  oil,  and  eartlienware ; 
b aching  and  dye-houses,  breweries,  diitilleries.  and  flour 
and  other  mills,  with  a cuiiiiderahlc  trade  in  com.  hemp, 
flax,  oil,  Kc.  It  Is  believed  to  have  been  founded  no 
earlier  tlian  the  8ih  century,  though  many  Boman  anti- 
quities have  been  dug  up  in  it  at  dilTi-rmt  m-rlods-  It 
was  unsuccessfully  besieged  by  Louis  XIV.  in  |i<67.  but 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French  in  174'i.  It  sufTcrrd 
severely  from  an  inundation  In  I82A.  {Tandermoelm, 
Flandrr  Orimtale.) 

DENHOLM,  a inamifacturlng  village  of  Scotland,  co. 
Roxburgh.  4 m.  N.K.  Ilowick.  on  a rising  ground  I m.  S. 
from  the  river Tetiot.  Pop.  MO.  Theinhab.arc  almost 
entirely  engageil  in  the  weaving  of  woollen  stockings, 
on  account  or  the  Hawick  manufacturers,  'rherc  is  a 
flour-mill  here  ; as  also  a dissenting  chapel,  and  a sub- 
scription library.  Dr.  John  Leyden,  the  celebi:ated  poet 
and  linguist,  was  a native  of  this  place. 

DKnIS  (ST.),  a town  of  France,  d^p.  Seine,  cap.  ar- 
rund.,  in  a fertile  plain  near  the  Seine,  and  on  the  canal 
which  unites  that  river  with  the  canal  of  Ourq,  ft  m.  N. 
Paiiv.  Pop.  (1836)9,333.  It  is  chiefly  remarkable  for 
Its  abbey -church,  built  In  the7lh  century  by  Dagobert  I„ 
who  was  buried  within  Its  walls  ; since  which  time  it  has 
been  the  customary  burial-place  of  the  kings  of  F'rance. 
It  was  materially  improved  by  Suger,  abbot  of  St.  Denis, 
in  N30,  and  has  been  further ImpiovM  by  different  sove- 
reinis  In  succeeding  ages,  so  that  it  has  a great  variety  of 
arrnitertural  style ; it  Is,  however,  an  lm(N>ilng  Gothic 
edifice,  in  the  form  of  a cross,  4124  ft-  In  length,  by  106| 
ft.  bru^,  and  Hft  ft.  high.  (//«gti.)  Us  front  has  two 
towers,  one  of  which  is  surmountetl  by  a spire.  Mott  of 
the  tombs  of  the  kings  of  the  first,  second,  and  third  races 
are  in  a subterranean  rault.  In  1793,  during  the  revolu- 
tionary phrensy,  many  of  these  tombs  were  destroye<t, 
at^  the  remains  they  enclosed,  not  excepting  eren  those 
of  Henry  IV.,  were  thrown  together  ana  burled  under  a 
heap  of  earth  in  the  environs  of  Paris.  The  demolition 
of  live  building  Itself  was  subsequently  ordered,  but  this 
was  not  effected.  Napoleon  contemplated  making  .St.  ' 
Denis  the  burial-place  of  the  princes  of  his  own  line ; and  i 
since  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  the  previous  ar-  I 
rangement  of  the  Interior  has  been  as  far  as  possible  re-  I 
itorud.  The  town  bas  some  good  infantry  barracks,  an  ' 
establishment  for  the  educatl<m  of  ftOO  girls,  orphans  of  | 
mrmlters  of  the  I^lon  of  Honour,  founded  by  Ni^leon, 
wtiirh  occupies  the  celebrated  abbey  of  St.  Denis,  (wtided 
by  Dagobert  I.  In  613;  a dfpdt  dr  mendk-iU,  public  li- 
brary, and  theatre.  St.  IXmls  Is  well  built : It  is  the  seat 
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of  a sub-prefect ; has  manufactures  of  woollens,  cut- 
tons,  leather,  &c. ; and  a brisk  trade  in  flour,  wine,  vine- 
gar, wool,  timber.  Ac.  (Hugo,  art.  Srmr i DfW.  (7rdg.  ; 
Guidr  du  f’vury^rur,) 

DENMAKl^  one  of  the  secondary  European  king- 
doms, on  the  south  side  of  the  riitraiire  to  (hr  Bailie, 
Isctwitm  ft3'^  and  N.  lat.,  and  8*^  and  13'^  E.  long. 
It  consists  partly  of  the  peninsula,  stretching  from  Laii. 
enimrg  on  the  Elbe  to  the  .Skaw  or  Skagvn,  the  must 
northerly  point  nf  Jutland,  comprising  ihe  prov.  of  Jut- 
land, )uiu  the  duchies  of  Sicswirk,  Hulstein.  and  loiuen- 
hiirg:  and  partly  of  the  Danish  .\rchl|H>iagti.  or  ol  the 
Ulancia  nf  Zealaml,  Funrii.  Lalatid,  Falstvr.  h.c.,  tK'tvv(<en 
the  Baltic  and  the  Cattegat,  and  the  island  of  Boruliolni, 
in  the  Baltic.  Except  ou  tlic  S.and  8.K.,  where  it  is 
boumlini  i»y  Hanover,  and  the  territory  of  Hamburg  and 
Meckli-nburg,  continental  Dtuimark  I*  every  where  siir- 
roundi'tl  by  the  sea,  having  F.  the  Baltic,  the  Little  Kelt, 
and  the  Cattegat;  N.  Ilie  Skagi-rac  ; and  \V.  the  North 
Sea.  Icrlaiid.  the  Feroc  Isles,  ik.xrt  of  (Greenland,  and 
some  poiscssious  in  the  E.  ami  W,  Imll«>s,  btdong  to 
Denmark.  But,  exclusive  of  thrsc.  the  kingdom  con- 
tain* an  area  of  sq-  m-,  and  liad  in  l8:sft  a |>op.  of 

•i.nCD.36.ft. 

Surfacr  and  .Soil.  — There  are  no  mountains  In  Den- 
mark. and  the  few  hills  by  which  it  is  market!,  especially 
in  parts  of  Holstein  and  Sleswick.are  little  mure  than 
undulations.  It  I*  generally  low  nrul  level,  the  coasts 
being  seldom  elevatetl  muen  above  the  sea.  In  parts, 
indot'd,  of  the  W.  coast  of  Jutland,  and  along  (he  whole 
W.  coast  uf  Slcswick  and  Holstein,  (he  ctmnlry.  which 
has  partly  been  wrested  from  the  si‘a.  It  defended,  a*  in 
Holland,  against  its  irruptions  by  immense  mouml*  or 
dikes.  nvunagt.-d  by  a govemim  nt  board.  Soil  very 
various.  In  extensive  dist*.,  particularly  in  Hobtein, 
Sleswiek,  and  the  .S,\V.  part  of  Jutland,  it  I*  exc«'«'dingly 
fertile,  being  very  rich  tn.-irsh-land.  producing  the  finest 
pa.vtiirc*  an<l  ext*ellent  crops.  In  other  parts,  more  es])C- 
cially  In  central  .and  N.\V.  Jutland,  and  t»  a less  ext>  nt, 
alto,  in  the  central  parts  uf  the  duchle*.  the  soil  is  arid, 
sandy,  and  Iwitteu.  large  tract*  b«’iug  heath.  'I‘he  sori  of 
the  Islands  consist*  of  rlaymixvtl  with  sand  and  lime. 
They  are  not  so  fertile  as  the  lietter  p;trts  at  Holstein  ami 
Sleswiek,  hut  ore  little,  if  at  ail,  iul'erlor  to  the  averagss 
of  these  provs. 

JiirrrM  and  f.atrs.  — Denmark  haring  no  mountains. 
Olid  every  part  of  it  Ix-ing  within  a short  distance  of  the 
sea,  has  no  rivers  of  any  m.ignitmie.  The  largest  is  Hio 
Eyder.  and  next  to  it  the  Gmien.  Trave.  .%r.  The  Ell>e 
runs,  for  a considerable  distan<e.  along  the  8 frontier 
nf  the  kingdom.  Fresh  water  lakes  nuineroiis.  but  nut 
large,  The  most  reinarkahle  feature  in  the  phyfcieal 
gi'ogrnphy  of  Denmark  is  the  luimiH'r  ami  extent  of  the 
iiitets  nfthe  *ca,  or  rather  l.xgoon*.  by  which  the  eonll- 
nental  part  of  the  country  1*  intersected.  The  prinelpal  of 
th<**e  lagnoh*.  the  livmfiord.  formerly  cominiinlcaten  only 
by  a narrow  channel  with  the  Cattegat,  stretching  thence 
in  a W.  direction,  with  l<nig  winiiings,  and  ex|uvndlug  in 
various  places  into  Immense  shetus  of  water,  eneuinit.'us- 
Ing  lar^  islands,  across  the  (>enjrisula  of  Jutland  almost 
to  the  North  .Sea.  In  183ft.  however,  during  a violent 
storm,  Ihe  isthmus  between  the  N<utli  Sea  and  the 
flnrd  was  broken  down  in  two  piact*t,  so  that  it  now 
isolate*  the  N.  portion  of  Jutland  ; hut  it  Is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  the  newly  o;>enesi  channel  is  too  shallow  to 
of  mnci)  use  fiir  the  |mrposes  of  navigation,  and  the 
depth  of  the  o|iming  tothe  ('attrgat  has  also  deerntsed  so 
as  uulytoadroit  vessels  of  coniparatively  small  burden. 
There  are  other  fiords  ; but  none  so  extensive  as  this. 
They,  as  well  as  the  bays  and  rivers,  are  well  storked 
with  fish,  the  fishery  being  a principal  business  and  de- 
pendence of  the  inhab. 

.1ni*»al  and  Vr^.eiahtr  Pmdmcis.  — These  are  almost 
the  lime  In  D*-ninark  as  In  t;real  Britain,  except.  i>er- 
h;ips,  that  wild  iioars  mav  Ih*  orcasioiuilly  mot  with  in  tho 
forests  of  the  f rroer.  The  horses  nrul  cattle  uf  I Inlsteln, 
81i*sw'ick.  and  W.  Jutland,  are  amongst  the  best  that  aru 
any  where  to  be  met  with:  (hose  that  belong  to  the 
islands  and  N.  Jutland  are  of  a •mailer  breed,  but  strong 
and  active.  Great  numbers  of  tl>e  former  are  anmully 
exported;  the  horses  to  tiennany,  F'rance,  and  Ku*iia. 
and  the  cattle  to  (rcrmany.  Tlie  wool  nf  the  sheep  is 
short  and  coarse ; but  latterly  it  has  been  a g<M>d  ds^al 
improved  by  trussing  with  merinos.  The  marsh-laud 
oxen  supply  the  excellent  beef  so  well  known,  wlieti 
slightly  smoktxi  and  salted,  by  the  name  of  **  Hamburg 
Bs^r.''  The  feeding  uf  pigs  Is  proMTUted  to  a great 
extent,  and  quantities  of  bacon  are  yearly  sent  to  Norway, 
llullaud.  <tc.  FuuUry  Is  so  almud.iiit  tliat  their  feathers 
make  an  aritcle  of  export.  All  tl»e  common  grasses,  w 1th 
uotatoe*.  flax  and  hemp,  madder,  tobacco,  Ac.,  are  raiiwxl 
In  l>enroark.  The  forest*  are  not  very  extensive.  'I'hey 
lie  principally  along  the  eastern  shore*  of  Jutland,  Kies- 
wtea,  aiKl  Holstein,  and  In  Zealand  and  Funen  ; consisting 
principaily  of  birch,  but  alio  ot  ash,  alder,  and  oak.  Pine 
and  fir  are  rare. 

i/iiscre/  Products,  In  Denmark,  are  but  of  little  value. 
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Tlie  lubton  cbleflr  comtstf  of  tand  aod  cUr.  and  no  good  Interest.  Thm  his  ftmhition  U to  become  a p^tjr 
metids  hare  been  discovered  that  would  repay  the  cxfiente  proprietor  ; and  for  this  xutfleUnit  re.-iMin,  that  this  class 

of  working.  There  is  a brfr>e  spring  near  Oldcraloe ; ctf  ^rtotx  is  better  off  than  any  otiicr  in  I>cnniark." 

but  It  does  not  furnish  salt  suSirimt  for  the  consumption  {Forirign  Com.  Four  J.atrs,  ioe,  cit.) 

of  the  kingdom.  The  want  of  cual  Is  in  part  compensated  The  principal  dr.iwlKicks  upon  agriculture  arc,  the 

by  tlic  abundance  of  turf.  want  of  capitaJ,  and  the  consequent  too  small  sise  of  the 

Climate.  — lldng  almost  every  where  surrounded  by  rented  fanni  and  of  the  petty  estates.  Knits  are  stilt 
the  sea.  the  climate  is  humid,  and  in  its  principal  features  paid  in  services,  but  oflencr  in  a portion  of  the  produce, 
approaches  pretty  closely  to  that  of  Scotland.  The  on  the  melager  principle.  The  work  on  the  eklat«>s  of 
transition  from  winter  to  summer,  and  from  summer  to  large  proorirtors  and  of  coiifiderahle  farmers  It  mostly 
winter,  is,  however,  a good  deal  more  abrupt,  so  much  executed  by  cvm^e  lalKturrrs,  or  by  labourers  for  hire, 
to,  indeed,  tlial  spring  and  autumn,  particularly  the  flrst,  such  as  the  fanii  servants  In  England.  The  Artl  clasa 
are  but  foinily  marked ; the  heat  of  the  summer  is,  at  get  a house,  having  a piece  of  laud  (generally  fi'om  I to  S 
the  same  time,  greater  than  in  Scotland,  and  the  cold  acres)  attached  to  it : and  for  this  they  |>ay  from  30  to  40 
Af  the  winter  more  severe.  These  dlfferencea  arise  from  days’  work.  But  this  work  being  execut^  In  sc^  time 
the  greater  proximity  of  Denmark  tn  the  continent,  and  harv«>st  when  labour  la  most  valuable.  It  forms  a 
The  winds  not  bring  broken  by  any  romintains.  often  pretty  heavy  rent.  The  landlord  can  neither  allciuite 
■weep  along  with  great  vlobmce.  The  X.W.  wind,  called  these  possessions,  nor  assume  them  into  his  own  hands. 

which  is  especially  felt  in  May  and  June,  is  so  severe  The  hired  servants  are  much  better  off  than  the  cor- 
on  thq  W.  ctiast  of  Jutland,  as  to  wither  the  tops  of  the  v^e  labourers.  They  are  generally  hired  I7  the  year, 
trees.  The  Sound  Is  sometimes  fyoxen  over  ; but  this  is  and  lire  and  board  in  the  farmer's  house, 
said  to  arise  more  frequently  from  the  drilling  of  Ice  The  average  earnings  of  ordinary  agricultural  labour- 
formed  In  higher  latitudi^  than  from  the  Intensity  of  the  ers  io  Denmark  may  vary  from  I.V.  to  30/.  a year.  Their 
cold  at  the  piare.  In  IG59.  the  Swedes  marched  an  army  situation  is  decidedly  comfortable.  Mr.  Maegregor,  the 
on  the  ice  across  the  Sound  to  besiege  Copenhagan.  British  consul  at  Eltlorur,  an  Intelligent  aod  careful 
Fogs  are  very  prevalent.  observer,  gives  the  follow  ing  details  Illustrative  of  their 

.i4gr<'ctiJ/«rc ; State  qf  tke  Occupien  <tf  Lamd^^abour*  command  over  necessaries  and  comforts 
en.  4c.  ~ln  Denmark,  as  in  most  other  European  " The  Danes  are  CTcat  eaters,  and  they  eat  at  all  times 
countries,  the  peasantry  or  occupiers  of  the  soil  were  at  of  the  day.  The  fullowiiig  quantities  of  food  are  usually 
no  very  distant  period  m the  most  depressed  state  imaal-  allowed  to  male  fann  servants  per  month  : bread  ^ lbs., 
noble.  “ In  Zemaad,”  says  Lord  Molesworth.  and  &e  potatoes,  half  a bushel ; groats,  half  a bushel ; butter, 
same  observations  apply  to  the  rest  of  the  kingdom,  41b.  ; bacon.  10  lb.  ; meat,  4 lb. ; salted  herrings.  30; 
*'  they  are  alt  as  abMluto  slavei  as  the  negroes  are  In  salt  fish.  3 lbs. ; beer,  00  quarts  ; milk,  ad  Ubitam.  The 
Barbadoes : but  with  this  difference,  that  their  fare  is  not  Danish  peasants  make  S meals  a day  in  summer.  Early 
so  good.  Neither  they,  nor  their  piWeiity  to  all  genera-  in  the  morning  they  luive,  1st,  breakfast,  consisting  some- 
tions,  can  leave  the  land  to  which  they  belong ; the  eon-  times  of  coffbe,  but  generally  of  warm  milk  aud  bread ; 
tlcmm  counting  riches  by  their  stocks  of  boors,  as  here  3d,  at  9 o'clock,  follows  broad  and  butter  and  a dram  ; 
with  us  by  mir  stocks  of  cattle,  and  the  more  they  have  of  3d,  at  13  o’clock,  dinner,  the  Introduction  to  which  eon- 
them  the  richer  they  are.  In  case  of  purchase,  they  are  sisis  of  s^n-meat,  such  as  milk  porridge,  beer  soup, 
sold  as  belonging  to  the  freehold,  just  as  timber  trees  are  curds  wltli  warm  milk  or  beer,  or  of  fish,  boiled  groats, 
with  us.  There  is  no  computing  there  by  nurotwrs  of  | cheese,  greens  or  dried  peas,  after  which  follows  fresh  or 
arret,  but  by  numbers  of  boors ; who.  w lih  all  (bat  be-  drlud  lisn,  bacon  or  meat,  with  i>otatoet  or  other  vege- 
loiigs  to  them,  appertain  (o  the  pronrietor  of  the  land.  , tobies,  or  boiled  or  poached  eggs,  or  pancakes  ; 4(h.  at 
Yeomanry,  which  Is  the  stren^h  of  r^xlond.  Is  a state  , .1  o'clock.  bre.ad  and  outter  aim  a dram  or  two,  especially 
not  known  nor  heard  of  In  Denmark ; but  these  poor  in  harvest  time ; 3th,  supper  after  luniet,  sour  groats, 
drudge*,  after  they  have  laboured  with  all  their  might  to  ! curds,  with  milk  or  buttermilk.  In  winter,  when  they 
raise  the  king's  taxes,  must  pay  the  overplus  of  the  pro-  ' get  up  later,  they  have  one  breakfast,  aiwl,  cnnseaueDlly, 
6ts  of  the  lands  and  their  own  toil  to  the  landlords,  who  1 they  only  make  4 meals  a day.  The  poorer  famlUes  scl- 
are  almost  as  poor  as  themselves.  If  any  of  these  poor  | dum  boll  their  kale  u(>on  meat,  but  upon  a piece  of  hog's 
wretches  prove  to  be  of  a diligent  andiinproring  temper,  ' lard  or  bacon.  In  most  of  the  cottages  a sheep  or  a lamb 
who  endeavours  to  do  a little  b<‘iter  Uian  his  fellows,  la  killed  before  the  winter.  The  more  substantial  pea- 
and  to  that  end  has  repaired  his  farm.hAuse,  making  it  | aatits  kill  a pig,  a row,  or  an  ox,  and  they  dispose  of  what 
convenient,  neat,  and  pleas.ant,  it  is  forty  to  one  but  he 
Is  prcM-ntly  transplant^  from  thence  to  a naked  aud 
UDcotnfurUble  habitation,  to  the  end  that  his  griping 
landlord  may  get  more  rent  by  placing  another  on  the 
land  (hat  is  thus  improved:  sn  that  In  some  years  'tis 
likely  there  will  bo  few  or  no  farm-houses,  when  those 
already  built  are  fallm  through  age  or  neglect."  — 

( Account  <tf  Denmark  ir*  1693, 4(n  cd.  p.  M.)  In  1761,  the 
ueen  Sophia  Magdalen  had  the  honour  of  being  the 
rst  to  set  a better  example  to  the  Danish  proprietors, 
by  publldy  enfrarKhisiug  the  peasantry  on  her  estates ; 
ana  (he  example  was  soon  after  followed  by  Count  Bern- 
storff  aod  others.  At  thU  period  about  a sixth  part  of 
the  land  was  suppouxl  to  belong  to  the  crown  ; Init  the 
crown  estates  were  soon  after  divided  into  farms  of  a 
moderate  slse,  and  a large  portion  of  them  disposed  of 
to  any  one  • ho  chose  to  bi'come  a purchaser.  Freviously 
to  this  period  very  few  peasants  were  proprietors : but 
their  numlier  now  began  speedily  to  Increase,  partly  In 
consequence  of  the  talc  and  division  of  the  crown  es- 
tate*. and  partly  of  their  purchasiogup  their  leases  from 
their  lords.  In  17*^,  the  peasantry  of  Denmark  Froper, 
or  of  Jutland  and  tbe  islands,  were  Anally  cmanclp^ed 
from  all  political  bomiage  ; and  a commission  was  at  the 
■amc  time  appointed  to  regulate  the  rents  and  services  to 
be  paid  by  tnose  tenants  holding  hereditary  leases,  or 
lenses  for  lives,  where  the  parties  could  not  come  to  an 
agreement.  In  I7'J1  and  1799  fresh  ordinances  were 
Issued  on  the  same  subji*et,  having  for  their  object  to 
reduce  the  number  of  such  tenants,  by  converting  them, 
under  equitable  conditioos.  Into  proprietors,  and  for  re- 
straining the  right  of  free  way,  Ac.  The  peasantry  of 
Holstein  and  SIcswkk  were  never  In  tbe  same  state  of 
boodage  as  those  In  Denmark  Froper ; but  they  alto 
have  iicen  corrudetely  enfranchised,  aod  placed  on  a foot- 
ing of  perfect  freedom. 

In  ciinsequence  of  these  measures  a very  great  change 
has  taken  place  in  the  di«trlbution  of  property  in  Den- 
mark. I,argD  estates  have  been  so  much  brokern  down, 
that  at  this  moment  half  ike  commtrg  is  supposed  to  be- 
long to  petty  proprietors  !— Communicaiione 
an  tke  Poor  p.  380.)  Tbewasantry  are  xll 

anxious  tn  become  proprietors.  “ The  Arst  thing  a 
Dane  does  with  his  earnings  Is  to  purchase  a clock  ; then 
a borso  or  oow,  which  be  hires  out,  aud  which  pays  a 


they  do  not  require  themselves  to  their  neighbours. 
Thet'  also  kill  a certain  number  of  geese  and  ducks,  salt- 
ing them  down  for  the  winter,  and  using  the  feathers  for 
their  beds.  This  mode  of  living  applies  chieAy  to  pea- 
sants in  districts  of  a middUag  soil,  but  where  it  is 
richer,  they  have  more  of  bacon,  moat,  and  Asli,  in  lien 
of  other  dishes ; also  is  the  beer  they  drink  of  greater 
strength.  Fish  Is  almost  their  dlurua)  food  in  villages 
adjacent  to  the  sea,  and  they  often  use  dried  Ash 
instead  of  bread,  espcdally  where  the  rye  crops  have 
fkiled,  when  their  rye  bread  is  often  foutm  mixed  w ith 
barley.  Araonnt  the  poorer  cottagers  who  have  no  laivd, 
H would  sometimes  happen  that  they  must  content  them- 
selves with  a crust  of  dry  bread,  and  milk  and  wgter  in 
lieu  of  beer ; but  such  cases  are  not  of  frequent  occur- 
rence, at  least  all  the  reports  on  the  agricultural  state  of 
tbe  country  which  have  been  published  these  later  years 
concur  In  stating  that  the  generality  of  {leosants  are  well 
off,  and  that  there  Is  plenty  of  employment  In  the  coun- 
try for  all  labourers  that  choose  to  work. 

*’  I shall  conclude  these  observations  by  stating  the 
annual  expenditure  of  a labourer  with  a wife  and  three 
cblldreti  in  this  neighbourhood  (Elsincur),  the  several 
Items  reduced  Into  sterling : — 

£ $.  d. 

House  rent  and  taxes  - - • 0 10  0 

Turf  for  fuel  - - • - 0 13  0 

Rye  for  bread.  3)  quarters,  at  13i.  Gif.  - 3 6 G 

Barley  for  bread  aud  groats,  41  quarters,  at 

Ub.  &f.  - - • - 3 7 a 

Meat  and  bacon  30  stone,  at  Is.  9d.  - - 3 12  6 

Fotatoes  12  quarters,  at  2s.  3<f.  - -17  0 

Coffee  41b.,  sugar  )lb.,  per  week  - -230 

Butter  14  Arkin.  cheese  130  lb.  — -260 

Milk  8 quarts  per  week,  at  • - 0 17  4 

Soap,  randies,  and  groceries  - - 0 18  0 

Clothing,  brandy,  and  lottery  tickets  • - 3 2 0 

School  rate  bd..  books  3*.  'id.  • - 0 3 7 

Religious  teaching  • - -034 

£19  6 6 

" This  is  nearly  what  the  amount  of  their  Joint  Iwltour 
would  produce,  provided  they  be  employed  during  an 
average  number  of  da) » in  the  year.  At  a certain  dis- 
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tonr^  frum  the  lArjte  towm,  the  Itemi  of  roflhe,  fugar, 
and  braudy,  iniut  in  a great  meaaiire  be  uiititted,  by 
which  the  whole  expenditure  would  be  reduced  to  about 
IM.  aUrling  per  anuum.*' 

The  agriculture  of  Denmark,  nartlcularlj  of  llolitein 
and  Sleawick,  has  been  wonderfully  Improved  during  the 
laat  half  century,  and  i«  at  pri*sent  more  advanced  than 
that  of  many  paru  of  the  Continent.  1'licre  are  excellent 
meadow*,  and  in  many  placet  good  hedget.  Artificial 
graMc*  and  herbage  phuilt  cuter  into  mrtt  rotation* ; 
and  rre-grai*  U mure  town,  perhapv.  in  llulstein  than 
any  wncre  eUe.  except  in  (irrat  Britain.  The  badness  of 
the  roads,  a cemtequence  in  *ome  measure  of  the  diffi* 
culty  of  procuring  proper  material*  for  their  conitructiun, 
U a considerable  idutocle  to  agricultural  improrrment. 
The  great  ruad  ftom  Hamburg  to  Kiel,  which  U tnac- 
adamiied  and  excellent,  must,  howesrr,  be  excepted 
from  ihU  remark.  -^{Luudon'i  Encjfc.  j iiil. ; Jacuo,  'id 
JUfoTt,  p.  3.  Ac. ) 

Barley.  oaU,  and  wheat  are  largely  cultivated.  \Vheat, 
though  plump,  i*  coarse  and  damp ; the  Itarley  of  Hul* 
atetn  U oeavy,  but  that  of  the  islands  Is  iiiferlur  ; oats  of 
a m^ium  quality ; rye.  being  the  principal  bread  com  of 
the  country.  e*t«cially  of  Jutland,  U grown  in  large 
quantities ; tbit  alto  U the  case  with  rape.  bean*,  tares, 
buck'wbeat,  and  potatoes,  particularly  the  first,  which  is 
a leading  article  of  export  to  HollaiMl  and  KiigUnd.  Rut 
tbe  prinrij^  attention  of  all  Ihe  more  extensive  and  in> 
Ulligeiic  Danish  farmers  is  directed  to  graiing,  fAttlng. 
and  the  dairy.  Tbe  pastures  in  many  parts  are  little,  if 
at  all.  inferior  to  those  of  Lioculnihlre.  Horses,  cattle, 
aalted  pork  and  beef,  butter,  wool  (which  has  been  much 
Improved),  and  other  animal  products  are.  in  fact,  in 
oroinary  years,  the  prloclikal  article  of  export  from  tbe 
country.  The  stoex  of  norse*  Is  estimab'd  at  about 
AfiO.000  head,  that  of  homed  cattle  at  about  l.tiOO.OOO.  and 
that  of  sheep  at  about  I .JUO.OUO.  The  dwelling-house*  of 
tbe  farmers  and  their  oillce  houses  are  generally  conti- 
guous In  the  same  building,  but  they  are  notMithstanding 
■uflclcntly  distinct ; and  the  houses  of  the  better  class 
of  farmers  are  neatly  and  comfortably  ruratahed. 

[A  Table,  showing  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  princl- 
paJ  articles  of  export,  is  inserted  in  the  oppoaite  column.} 

JfawVac/wrrs  in  Denmark  are  nut  prosr-ciited  on  a 
conalderahle  scale,  nor  Is  their  condition  at  hU  prtMper- 
ous.  Tbe  peasantry  in  most  parti  of  tbe  kingdom  spin 
and  weave  linens  and  woollens,  aud  knit  stockings  for 
tlieir  own  use ; and  the  women  in  Sleawick  employ 
themselves  In  making  Uce.  Woollens,  silks,  cottons, 
and  linens,  are  manufactured  at  Copenhagen,  Altoua, 
and  other  towns ; but  the  business  is  languishing  and 
unprofitable.  DlstlUatlon  and  brewing  arc  prosecuted  to 
a great  extent,  and  with  more  success  than  any  other 
branch  of  Industry,  In  tbe  capital,  Altona,  Fleosborg, 
Odensee,  Ac.  Coarse  calhenware  U made  In  various 
places,  and  a porcelatn  manufacture  is  carried  on  upon 
account  of  tbe  crown,  and,  as  might  be  expected,  to  its 
loaa  There  are  also  sugar  refineries,  paper  mills,  soap 
works,  tanneries,  hat  manufactorioa,  Ac.  With  tite  ex- 
ception of  the  manufacture  of  cannon  and  arms  at  Fre- 
derlckieerk  and  Hetlcbeck,  the  Iron  and  hardware  works 
are  quite  unimportant.  Within  these  few  years  numbers 
of  flour  mills  have  been  constructed,  and  Urge  quantities 
of  dour  are  now  exported  from  Copenhagen, Tlensborg, 
Ac. 

The  low  state  of  manufacturing  industry  is  ascribable 
partly  and  princit>al]y  to  natural,  and  partly  to  political 
causes.  DenmarV  U essentUIly  an  agricultural  country. 
Being  nearly  destitute  of  coal,  of  water  |>ower,  and  of 
tbe  useful  nuneralt,  she  has  no  natural  Ucilities  for  the 
successful  prosecution  of  manufactures  ; and,  in  addition 
to  this,  she  has  little  capital,  and  is  deprived  of  Uie  indii- 
peuaaUe  stimulus  of  domestic  competitioo.  All,  or 
oearU  all,  tbe  branches  of  Industry  carried  on  In  the 
kingdom  are  suUected  to  the  government  of  guilds  or 
eorMrations.  No  person  can  engage  in  any  business 
until  he  has  been  authorised  by  its  particular  guild  ; and 
m thia  is  rarely  obtained  without  a considerable  sacrifice, 
the  real  efibet  of  tbe  system  is  to  fetter  competition  and 
ImjKovement,  and  to  perpetuate  monopoly  and  routine. 
**  JVee  omwrifrt,’*  says  Catteau.  **  son/  cAcrs . tropaiiiant 
lenUmiemi,  et  $ottPtiU  mat  ft  sans  god/ ; temr  iducatiom 
tti  On  ne  t<$  fitrme  point  d penoer,  ft  Cap- 

prmUttuH  macMmalrmmt  et  fw'i/ sof//<i#rr  d«  maitrt. 
~-iTmhtfaudetEtttt»Danou,W.o.VO.)  Aud  yet  govern- 
ment  attempts  In  the  teeth  of  all  this,  by  excluding 
foreign  manufactured  products,  and  loading  them  with 
oppreasive  duties,  to  bolster  up  manufactures  at  home  t 
But  they  could  not  rationally  expect  to  succeed  in  this 
Quixotic  attempt,  and  they  have  not  succeeded.  Manu- 
C^ure*  hare  made  no  process  since  tbe  peg^e  of  IfilS  ; 
{Foffign  Commmmicatiotu,  Poor  Lawi) ; and  the  prohi- 
bitory reguiations  merdy  obstruct  the  commerce  of  the 
country,  and  encourage  sloth  and  smugglmg.  These  > 
regulations  were,  however,  somewhat  momil^  in  1S38 } 
and  the  education  of  roeehanict  is  beginning  to  be  im- 
ic‘a  InsUtules,  Ac. 


proved  by  tbe  formation  of  mechaak'a 


AccoL’XT  of  the  QuantJ^  and  Value  of  the  principal 
Artklrs,  the  produce  of  Denmark  and  her  Di'pi'udt’n- 
cios,  exported  from  that  Kingdom  and  the  Duchies  of 
blcswica  and  Holstclu,  In  IBM. 
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Rgwaxxi.  The  approximate  value  of  the  articles  is  not 
otBcial,  but  has  been  computed  according  to  the  medium 

r»rloes  prevailing  at  the  end  of  tbe  year.  The  exchange 
I calculated  at  the  rate  of  tld.  per  riqs-hank  dollar. 
Tbe  exportation  of  com  is  great«^  in  years  when  the 
crops  are  deficient  and  price*  high  in  this  country.  Were 
it  not  that  its  Iroportacloo  is  prohibited.  It  I*  probable 
that  considerable  quamiliea  oi  Holstmo  beef  would  be 
Introduced  into  our  markets 
Cammfrre  and  S'arigation — Tbe  piratical  expedition* 
of  the  Dane*  during  the  middle  age*  are  familiar  to  every 
ooo ; and  being  favourably  situated  for  maritime  com- 
merce, It  might  have  been  expected  that  they  would 
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h^r®  m/ule  a r«p«table  figure  In  the  commercial  navi- 
Ration  of  more  modem  time*.  But  notwllh*tanding  their 
Rtl>  intagpout  aituatlon,  they  could  hardly,  hating  but 
little  nalire  pf«xluce  to  export,  engage  rxlco»i»ely  In  any 
branrb  of  foreign  trade,  except  a»  carrier*  for  other*, 
and  In  Ihi*  department  thej-  were  far  *urpa»*ed,  flnt  by 
the  Han*e  Town*,  and  afterward*  by  the  DuUh.  But 
iince  the  peace  of  Stockholm,  In  1720,  the  cotniuerce  and 
navigation  of  Denmark  hare  (gradually  improved,  pur- 
ing  llie  late  war  between  h ranee  and  Great  Britain, 
down  to  ISO",  the  neutrality  enjoye*!  by  the  Dane*  gave 
titem  great  advanUgei,  and  occaaloom  a contldcrable 
incr*‘a*e  of  their  nuTcaniile  navy.  But  the  attack  on 
t opeiihagen  by  the  Kngllih  in  the  la*t.mentloned  year. 
anJ  the  bovliUtle*  in  winch  the  Dane*  were  contequenlly 
involved,  deprived  them  of  the»e  advautage*.  and  ma- 
terially denre**ed  their  trade.  The  lo*i  of  Norway,  at 
the  general  fwacc  of  IMS.  thmigh  It  detracted  little,  if  any 
thing,  from  the  real  ttrength  of  the  monarchy,  groaily 
diminUiieJ  the  importance  of  Denmark  ai  a naval  power. 
Her  commerce  ba*  been  rather  improving  mice  the 
p«'ace.  In  IH30  »he  po»sc**ed.  exclu*lve  of  ve*»eU  under 
go  ton*.  3.0yC  »htp*.  of  the  burden  of  ri4.W  tonij  of 
which  about  2*0  were  employed  In  the  carrying  trade  of 
the  Mediterranean.  . . « 

Tiie  ex|H)ru  from  Denmark  eon*i*t  principally  or 
agrieultural  product*,  a*  alreadv  *pecifled,  with  u*h, 
ipiril*.  beer,  and  a f«w  other  article*.  The  import*  con- 
•(•t  of  nn>*t  iorti  of  manufarlurcd  good*,  a*  woollen*, 
cotton*.  Unco,  lilki.  *c.  ; with  hardware,  colonial  pro- 
duce.  wine,  oU,  fruit,  timber  and  Iron,  *alt.  coal*,  hemp, 
fiax.  Sec. 

t’ofoBici.  — Inthe  We«t  Indie*,  the  Dane*  po«»e»*thc 
small  but  wrll-ctilll»ated  l»land  of  St  Crolx^roduclng 
anii'ully  about  2h,i*00.0<i(Hb*.  of  mgar.and  l,400.iiOi>RaIl*. 
of  rum,  Frevlnuslyio  |wi3.  when  the  Dauei.  much  to 
their  honour,  tuppreited  tlie  *Uve  tra<le.  lliey  had  a con- 
tlderahle  Intercourse  with  Africa,  which  ha*  *lnfe  nearly 
ceaM«*l.  In  the  Ka^t  Indie*  they  jHi**e»*  the  *clllemenl* 
of  Tranquebar  and  .Serampore.  Tlie  trade  with  the  hast 
wa«  furnierly  In  the  hands  of  an  exchHlvc  coinjianv. 
which  wA*  al»*olvcil  In  IKWt  under  the  coni|>any  It 
wa*  very  inconUacrable.  but  will  now  most  probably 
be  Increased.  . ^ 

Canaf*. — To  avoid  ll.o  long  and  tedious  navigation 


round  the  N.  of  Jutland,  the  Danish  povemmeftt  hai 
excavated  a c-inal  joining  the  navig.thle  river  Kyder  with 
Kiel  B.\y.  U I*  U'ft-  diTp.  and  it  u»ed  bv  large  numlMT* 
of  the  •mailer  clai*  of  vr*>*eU,  and  wotild  b«*  still  more 
frequenled  but  for  the  dilhctilt  navigation  of  the  Eyder 
from  the  sea  to  Kcndvburg.  where  the  canal  commence*. 
The  canal  of  Steekentli,  In  tho  duchy  of  I>aiienburg, 
Join*  the  KUwlo  the  Bailie  by  the  Trave.  There  t*  al>o 
a canal  In  Funen.  forming  a commimiratinn  between 
(Well see  and  the  *ca ; and  a canal  In  Zealand,  opening  a 
channel  between  the  navigable  lake  Bavelse  and  the 
Baltic.  Except  in  Zealand,  the  roads,  as  already  stated, 
are  generally  imuI. 

Ilf/gArs,  Ac.  — The  marc  or  Rigsbank  dollar  U 
worth  ‘U.^d.  ftlerling.  Bui  Itule  specie  Is  In  cimila- 
tlon.  Paper  money  iikhI  to  be  generally  at  a heavy  dis- 
count : but  latterly  a gootl  d«“al  of  it  oa*  been  extiu- 

f;uUhed.  and  it  U now  on  a par  with  coin.  lOUlli.  Danish 
I equivalent  to  llOj  lb.  avuirduiHila.  The  fool  is  equal 

to  12^  Inches.  Oue  Danish  mile  U equal  to  4 CM  Eng. 
miles. 

Hacr$-~ropuIaium.— The  ptovs.  of  Jutland  and  Sles- 
wick  rcceirrvi  In  antiquity  the  name  of  O'mbrica  Chtr- 
tomrnu,  from  their  earliest  Inhab.  being  C'lmbri  or  Celts, 
the  ancestor*  of  the  WeUh.  The  Goth*,  In  their  pro- 
gro*i  from  the  N.  and  B„  to«A  po*seft*lon  of  the  country 
of  the  Clmbri  ; and  the  expatriated  tnhab.,  having  been 
joln^  by  some  other  displaced  tribe*,  were  wandering  la 

3ue»l  ol  »eUleinenls.  when  they  were  met  and  entirely 
efeated  by  Marius  in  two  great  engagements,  about  100 
rear*  before  the  Chriitian  «ra.  After  the  expulsion  ol 
the  Cimbri,  the  peninsula  was  parcelled  among  *eTrral 
Gothic  tribes,  or  w horn  the  Angli.  who  afterward*  gave 
their  name  to  England,  were  one.  A tract  of  country 
called  Engell.md,  in  the  K.  part  of  .Sle»wick,  U believed 
to  lx*  the  original  si‘ai  of  llcn^st  and  llorsa.  (P$nkrr~ 
lon'$  Gcog.,  art.  Denmark  { ^lograpAiV  Cnirfrsfl/f,  art. 
iVorro*  ; Jacob's  'id  Heport  on  the  AgricuUmre  nf  the  S. 
of  Europe,  \c.) 

'I  he  Danish  and  German  languages,  both  dialects  of 
tho  Gothic,  are  spoken,  the  first  in  the  islands  and  Jut- 
land ; live  latter,  in  the  greater  part  of  81e«wtck,  aod  in 
Holsti-iii  and  Laiienburg. 

The  extent,  pop.,  Ac.  of  the  dlflbrcnl  prov*.  of  tiie 
Danish  monarcliy.  are  as  follow*  : — 


niTtklons. 

ArM  la 
r:og. 
*q.  m. 

Pop.  IM)1. 

Pop.  1831. 

Hiuhste 

Pop. 

1801,34. 

Msiriaga* 

■■SoVTi. 

Dmhste 

Pop. 

laui^. 

Pror.  Zealand,  Including  the  island  of  that  name, 
with  Fuiicn,  Langeland.  Laland.Ac. 
Jutland,  Im  iuding  the  dlo<-e*c»  of  Aalborg, 
Vtborg.  Aarhuus,  and  Kibe 

Duchy  of  Slciwlck  ... 

j Holstein  . . - - . 

— Lauenburg 

S.OIO 

9,463 

3.4SI 
3, MM 

401 

531,832 

3a3.H2 

(IMO) 

27t;,339 

325,748 

692.821 

530,976 

(1^3.^) 

33-*.ll*2 

43.5/>ti6 

35.tJ80 

^ 1-81 

• N.B. 
moTtsJit; 
only  1 In  ■ 
Use  inortsi 

1119 

Prom  1814  t 
n Hvnmarlt 
r { tail  in  la 
ity,  from  Sfu 

1'4U 

0 the 

Propvr  wa* 
fi  and  lUl 
C,  Ac,, 

1 Total 

si.Rtv; 

1,527.061 

2,033,265 

It  appears  from  the  above  table,  that  the  increase  of 
population  In  Denmark  Pro|>er,  from  Iftoi  to  1*<34.  was 
32  3 |icr  cent.,  or  nearly  at  the  rate  of  I per  cent.  j>er 
annum.  In  the  dSchles  the  Increase,  though  not  quite 
to  rapid,  wa*  still  very  gre.vt.  having  been,  between  1803 
and  l'<3^,  2A1  per  cent.  This  increase  is  principally  to  be 
ascribed  to  ine  emancipation  of  the  peasantry ; the  break- 
log  down  of  Urge  e*Ute«,  and  the  consequent  Increase 
of  small  propertic*  and  farm* ; the  encloture  of  com- 
mon* and  the  progre**  made  in  agriculture ; the  Intro- 
duction of  varcmalion ; and  the  improved  condition  of 
the  bulk  of  the  people.  The  Increase  of  pop.  in  the 
township*  Iva*  exceeded  that  in  the  merely  rural  dis- 
trict* : but  the  town  pop.  is  not  very  con*iderabIe  ; In 
fart,  if  we  except  Fopenhagen  { 1 10,292),  Altona  (2.S.200), 
and  FIrnsborg  (IG.hOn),  no  town  In  the  kInfWnm  has 
12.000  inhab.,  and  but  very  few  approach  nearly  to  that 
amount. 

Got^rnmnit  — Previously  to  IfifiO,  the  crown  of  Den- 
mark wa*  elective.  The  supreme  legislative  auliiorily 
was  vested  In  a diet,  or  assembly,  composed  of  deputies 
chosen  hy  the  nobiltly,  clergy,  and  common*.  But  the 
Influence  of  the  noble*  predominated  very  much  In  thl* 
assembly ; and  they  also  shared  the  executive  power 
with  the  king,  and  enjoyed  many  immunities.  Tho  dls- 
•atlsfaction  of  the  people  with  this  distribution  of  power, 
and  still  more  with  the  oppression*  they  too  freowntly 
»uflhr^  at  tho  bands  of  the  nobles,  was  greatly  Inflamed, 
at  the  period  referred  to,  by  the  humiliating  treaty  con- 
cludiod  in  the  course  of  the  year  with  Sweden,  and  by  the 
refusal  of  the  nobles  to  submit  to  bear  an  equal  share  of 
the  burdens  required  by  the  state  of  public  afTMrs.  In 
this  crisis  the  partisans  of  the  crown  prevailed  on  the 
deputic*  of  the  clergy  and  the  ctimmons  to  iiiako  a 
Tofuntary  surrender  ol  their  riglit*,  and,  as  the  only  way 
of  putliug  an  end  to  the  existing  dUsonsions,  and  of 


rescuing  thcmselve*  from  the  tyranny  of  the  nobles,  to 
confer  absolute  hereditary  power  on  Uie  sovereign.  Tho 
nobility,  taken  hy  sur^vrise,  and  unable  to  make  any 
effectuid  opposition,  were  reluctantly  compellevl  to  concur 
with  the  clergy  and  the  commoni.  “And  thus,*'  to  use  tho 
word*  of  Lord  Molesworlh,  “ thi*  ^eat  allWr  was 
finished, and  the  kingdom  of  Denmark,  Iti  four  da>  •'  time, 
changed  from  an  estate  little  dilTcring  from  arUtovraev  to 
as  ahiolute  a monarchy  as  any  Is  at  present  In  Uie  world  1 " 
(Account  of  Denmark.) 

This  has  been  thought  by  some  to  be  an  overcharged 
statement;  but  the  fcHlowlng  fundamental  arilvte  ol  the 
lioyal  Law  of  Denmark,  proTuulgated  at  the  epoch  of 
the  revolution,  show  s that  it  Is  strictly  correct : — **  'I'he 
herfiditary  king*  of  I>enmark  and  Norway  shall  be  in 
efToct,  and  ought  to  be  esteemed  by  their  subjects,  the 
only  supreme  head  on  earth  : they  shali  be  ahore  aU 
human  iatrs,  and  shall  acknoirledpe,  in  all  ecclesiastical 
and  civil  /{ffairs.  no  higher  potrrr  liuin  Ood  alone.  The 
king  shall  enjoy  the  rigid  of  making  and  interpreting  the 
law* ; of  abrogating,  adding  to,  and  disp^nising  with 
them.  He  may  also  annul  all  the  laws  which  either  he 
or  his  predecessors  shall  have  made,  excepting  this  Royal 
Law,  which  must  remain  irrevocable,  and  be  considered 
as  the  fundamental  law  of  the  state.  He  has  the  puw«-r 
of  declaring  war,  making  peace,  imposing  taxes,  and 
levying  contributloiu  of  all  sort*.  Stc.  (Coir's  T'raveli  in 
the  Sorth  of  Europe,  ed.  1802,  voh  v.  pp.  1 16—132.) 

It  is  due  to  the  sorereigm  nf  Denmark  to  state  that 
they  have  exercised  these  great  powers  with  singular 
moderation,  and  there  can  be  no  question  that  the  mas* 
of  the  people  were  great  gainers  by  the  revolution  «>t 
1660,  The  privilege*  and  Imniunitie*  formerly  enjotwl 
by  the  noble*  have  b»*en  much  restricted.  The  Inw 
hat  l)een  simplitievl.  cstalilished  or;  equitable  prl  riplea. 
and  reduced  Into  acodc  by  CbrUtiau  V.  It  is  unltoruily. 
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cheapijr.  and  atradily  adrolniitercd ; aad  the  sUvcry  of 
the  peasauta  haa  been  totally  aboliabed.  Goreniroont 
haa  also,  particularly  within  the  preaeut  century,  made 
the  rooat  pralarworthr  exertlona  to  diffUae  good  and  uaeful 
education ; aitd  In  edition  to  thla.  lUa  present  Majesty 
has,  by  ordiitancca  Issued  In  1834,  establiihed  provincial 
states  in  the  four  provinces  of  Che  tnonarcby  ; that  Is,  in 
the  Islands  Jutland,  Sleswick,  and  Holatein.  The  greater 
and  smaller  landholders,  the  cities  and  market  towna, 
have  each  ref*resentatlves  In  thcac  states.  'Ihe  members 
are  elected  for  six  years,  and  receive  a salary  and  travel* 
ling  expenses ; but  are  not  re-eligible.  They  deliberate 
on  all  ^blic  measures;  and  tlipir  consent  is  necessary  to 
the  enacting  of  all  laws  affecting  the  imposition  of  taxes, 
or  the  rights  or  property  of  Individuals.  The  initiative 
is  not  reserved  to  the  crown,  but  each  member  may  pro- 

Kse  whatever  nteasures  or  moiUficatlons  he  concclrea  to 
necessary  or  expedient.  Reporters  are  not  admitted 
to  hear  the  deUUes,  but  a condensed  report  of  the  pro- 
ceedings is  printed.  This  plan  of  representation,  though 
in  many  respects  deiectlve,  will  no  doubt  lead  to  many 
Important  and  salutary  reforms  in  the  government  and 
admlnistrAtion  of  the  country.  The  duchies  of  Holstein 
and  Lauenburg  form  part  of  the  Germanic  Confederation, 
and  in  virtue  of  three  the  king  has  a voice  in  the  diet. 

The  nobility  still  enjoy  considerable  privileges,  parti- 
cularly in  Holstein  and  1-aucnburg.  Thchigbest  class  de- 
rive their  nobility  IVom  their  Hefs,  which  are  consequently 
inalienable,  and  descend  according  to  the  law  of  primo- 
geniture. The  lowest  class  are  personally  ennobled.  To 
hinder  improper  marriam  several  free  nunneries  or 
sanctuaries  arc  eetablUbrd,  where  unmarried  noble  ladles 
may  live  in  retirement.  Public  functionaries  are  selected 
Indiscriminately  from  the  persons  best  quallticd  for  the 
performance  of  their  duties,  without  res|)ccC  to  birth  or 
rank. 

The  supreme  government  is  conducted,  under  the 
king,  by  a privy  council,  and  by  douartmenU  or  colleges, 
each  having  a minister  at  hs  neau,  in  which  the  public 
buslTtPss  is  transacted.  In  respect  of  the  provincial  ad- 
ministration, ills  necessary  to  dlstingulslS  between  Den- 
mark Proper,  or  tlie  Islands  and  JutlMd,  and  the  duchies. 

They  arc  all  divided  into  tt(/ftrs  or  dioceses,  and  these 
again  Into  anUrr  or  bailiwicks ; but  in  the  first  the  go- 
vernment and  the  administration  of  justice  is  committed 
to  different  parties,  whereas  the  bailie,  amltnon  (prefect),  | 
or  chief  of  the  administration  in  the  duchies,  is  also  | 
chief  judge  In  their  civil  and  criminal  courts.  The  , 
lowest  courts  cmisist  nf  a judge  oad  a secretary,  chosen 
by  tlie  proprietors  of  the  district,  and  confirmed  by  the  ' 
king.  From  these  an  appeal  may  be  tnwle  to  the  pro-  ' 
vinclal  courts,  of  which  there  are  five ; and  thence  either 
(fur  Denmark  Proper)  to  the  supreme  court  of  ai)|wal  at 
Copenhagen,  or  (for  Che  duchies)  to  that  at  Kiel.  Uut  in 
order  to  diminish  the  expenses  of  justice,  all  civil  cases 
must  in  the  first  instance  be  carried  before  a commission  qf 
concitialion,  composed  of  the  must  intelligent  and  reject- 
able  men  of  the  vicinage.  Its  sittings  are  private.  Iiboth 
parties  agree  tn  abide  by  the  decision  of  ibis  commission, 

It  is  r<>gisti'red.  and  has  the  effect  of  law : If  not,  either 
is  at  full  libertr  to  proceed  in  a court  of  justice.  The 
proceedinn  of  the  commission  arc  upon  unstamped 
pa|»er,  and  must  be  concluded  within  lA  days.  We  do 
not  know  tliat  any  Institution  could  be  better  devised 
to  secure  suhstantlal  justice,  and  discourage  rash  and 
precipitate  appeals  to  courts  of  law.  And  as  a proof  of 
its  excellence,  it  is  suIBclent  to  mention  that  more  than 
IMiths  nf  the  suits  that  occur  in  the  kingdom  are  dli- 
posed  of  by  its  means. 

Religion.  Lutheran  is  the  established  religion  ; 

and  though  the  most  perfect  toleration  be  practised,  the 
numbers  attached  to  oilier  sects  is  quite  inconsiderable. 

The  bishops,  of  which  there  arc  at  present  8,  are  nomi- 
nated the  crown.  There  are  I..U8  subordinate  clergy- 
men, of  whom  4UA  belong  to  the  three  duchies,  and  the 
rest  to  Denmark  Proper,  or  to  Jutland  and  the  islands. 

Education  in  Denmark  la  very  widely  difibsed,  there 
being  very  few  persons,  even  among  the  lowest  classes, 
unable  to  read  and  write.  Resides  the  universities  of 
t'openhagen  and  Kiel,  there  are  gymnasia  or  colleges  at 
.Some  and  Altoiia.  with  grammar  schools  and  academies 
in  all  the  euntldcrnblo  towns.  Parochial  schools  arc 
almost  every  where  established ; and  here,  as  In  Prussia, 
attendance  at  school  is  not  optional ; for,  by  a late  law, 
all  children  from  the  age  of  7 to  14  years  roust  attend 
some  public  school.  Children  whose  parents  are  unable 
to  pay  Uic  usual  school  fees  are  educated  at  the  public 
exiwose.  In  IH33  the  system  of  mutual  instnicUon  was 
Introtluced  into  the  elementary  public  schools,  and  It 
it  now  adopted  in  above  2.000  out  of  above  4,000,  the 
total  numwr  of  these  establishments.  The  Instruction 
in  these  schools  includes,  besides  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic,  history,  geography,  and  natural  history.  The 
4’k*mefitai7  schools  were  .'Utcuded  in  183.A  by  27H.ftiX) 

Pupils.  The  grammar  and  {larish  schools  in  Denmark 
’ropt‘r  are  under  the  BUiwrinlencUmre  of  a niyal  college 
or  coimnission,  conslsluig  of  three  assessors  aud  a 


president.  This  commission  regulates  the  course  of 
study,  and  appoints  all  professors  tn  the  university  of 
Copenhagen  as  well  as  the  masters  in  the  grammar 
schools.  l*hc  university  of  Cuptmliagen  was  founded  In 
1479,  by  Christian  I.,  aiid  has  bmi  augmented  and  amply 
endowed  by  his  successors.  It  Is  divided  into  theological, 
medical,  juridical,  and  philosophical  faculties.  'Hie  pro- 
fessors arc  either  ordinary  or  extraordinary,  their  total 
unrober  being  generally  about  30.  The  examinations 
are  strict,  and  the  proficiency  of  the  pupils  very  convi- 
derabte.  It  is  attended  by  about  GOO  students. 

The  university  of  Kiel,  founded  In  IG<i6,  is  less  nchly 
endowed  than  tnat  of  Copenhagen,  and  is  not'  so  flou- 
rishing. Its  government,  os  well  os  that  of  the  gram- 
mar spools  in  the  duchies  is  placed  under  a patllcular 
dejurtment. 

There  Is  also  an  asylum  for  the  education  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb  in  Copenhagen,  and  another  in  Slcswlck,  with 
two  si-minaries  for  the  education  of  schoolmasters,  and 
two  fur  cadets. 

Army  and  Kavy.  — The  army  consists  partly  of  r<s 
gular  troops,  and  parly  of  a militia  or  landtrchr  that 
Is  only  occasionally  csoled  out  to  be  excrdstnl.  The 
peasantry  are  all.  with  few  exceptions.  liabU*  to  compul- 
sory service  in  the  army  for  6 years,  during  2 of  w hlcli. 
they  are  constantly  on  duty ; while  during  the  other  4 
they  are  only  on  duty  for  a month  each  year.  At  the 
rnaof  the  6 years  they  may  be  enrollt'd  in  tbe  militia. 
A certain  number  of  soldiers  are  annually  chosen  by  lot, 
in  each  district,  according  to  its  population,  and  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  state.  At  present  the  regular  army  no- 
minally amounts  to 32,781  men;  but. in  reality, it  Ls much 
less  Considerable,  not  exceeding  6,000  or  H,UU). 

I'he  navy  consisted  in  1836  of  7 ships  of  the  line,  of 
which  & carried  84  guns,  8 frigates,  ficurvettos,  66  gun- 
boats, Ac. 

Financfs.-^  The  revenue  and  expenditure  of  Denmark 
for  the  year  1836  were  as  under. 

An  Account  of  the  Public  Revenue  and  Expenditure  of 
Denmark  and  the  Duchies,  in 
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It  is  seen,  from  the  above  table,  that  about  a fifth  part 
of  the  revenue  of  l>enmark  is  derived  from  a land.tax. 
With  respect  to  this  lax  it  may  be  worth  while  to  ob- 
aerve,  that  it  is  rharged  according  to  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  land  which  each  cultivator  |»osse«sos,  ami 
which  is  measured  in  tons  gf  Aarrfrons.  The  Danish 
acre,  or  ton  of  land.  Is  equivalent  to  66,000  sq.  Danish 
ft.,  and  4 such  acres  are  equal  to  a standard  tuu  of  hard- 
com.  one  of  the  latter  Iteing  consequently  equal  to  .^1 
English  acres.  Rut  as  the  same  amount  of  tax  is  DM 
on  each  t<in  of  hardrom,  the  site  of  the  latter  varies 
according  to  the  fertility  of  (hu  land,  from  224.UU0  ft.  to 
2.240,000  ft,  1 The  too  of  hardcom  is,  tltercfore,  in  fe  t, 
an  imaginary  measure,  which  contracts  os  the  qu.*ltt\  of 
the  laud  (u  which  it  is  applied  improves,  aud  ex|  and*  as 
it  deteriorates. 
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The  priodpal  of  th«  public  debt  amminte<l  on  the  1st 
of  January.  KU.  to  ivO.'^'i.OOO  lix-dollan,  or  14,1X0.000/., 
the  Interest  payable  on  it  being  rather  above  3|  per 
cent. 

J*rovition /or  Poor.— A eompiiitory  prnviiloo  for 
the  iupport  of  the  dc»titute  poor  hm  introduced  into 
l>enmark  earir  in  (he  pre»ont  centurr.  F-ach  market- 
town,  of  which  (here  are  G-'',  and  earn  parish,  forms  a 
■raarate  )>oor  district,  the  afftirs  rrlating  to  the*  poor  of 
which  are  manag«Hl  by  a particular  tioard.  Krcry  man  rr> 
siding  for  thre<*  years  in  a parish  acquires  a settlement  in  it, 
and  a right  to  lie  sup[>urtcd  lit  the  event  of  his  becoming 
unatiir  to  support  himself;  but  the  principle  of  the  law 
la.  that  tlie  pau|trr  shall  be  supplied  onV  with  tbus4* 
things  that  are  abS4>lutely  necessary  for  his  support.  Ail 
benring  is  strictly  prohibited.  Opinions  dilfer  as  to  the 
Influraco  of  this  law.  It  took  rifect  in  IMUd,  and  tlic 
rate  Is  said  to  have  since  progri'S^irely  angniented.  The 
too  great  multiplication  of  cottages  has  (x^m  speritird 
as  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  multiplication  of  the 
poor.  But  the  prolwUiility  seems  to  b**,  now  that  the  feudal 
system  has  l>een  subverted,  and  that  a large  portion  of 
the  country  has  got  into  the  hands  of  small  proprietors, 
that  the  increase  of  colt.ages  would  have  been  greater 
hod  there  not  been  an  asscisineut  for  the  support  of  the 
poor. 

According  to  the  Last  ccnius,  there  were  in  Denmark 
Proper,  that  is.  in  the  islands  and  Jutland,  43.•^76  poor 

fericms.  exclusive  of  1.47U  Inmates  of  bridewells  and 
CMites  of  correction.  In  Sleswick  and  Holstein  there 
were  4.>,G77  (laupers.cxi'luslvcor  0G7  inmates  of  bridewells 
and  houses  of  <yjrrectiuo. 

Savings'  banks  were  introduced  into  Denmark  in  11916; 
and  since  tiicn  upwards  of  ten  millions  of  dollars,  or  above 
.one  million  sterling,  has  been  lodged  In  them.  It  very 
rarely  happens  that  any  one  of  the  petty  pr^irietors 
either  sullcits  or  obtains  parish  relief.  — (fbmga  Com- 
fHtimicaliimi,  Poor  Late,  art.  Dmmark.) 

Uutory The  early  history  of  Denmark  Is  obscure 

and  uniiitcrvitiiig,  at  least  to  F.ngltshmcu.  In  13ti>^, 
'Margaret,  daughter  of  WaUiemar  kiug  of  Denmark,  and 
wifeuf  llaquin  king  of  Norway,  ascended  the  throne  of 
these  kingdoms;  in  KIh9,  she  was  chosen  by  the  Swedes 
their  sovereign,  the  thn*e  crowns  being  united,  it  was 
supposed,  for  ever,  in  l.Jb?,  by  the  treaty  of  t’almar. 
This  great  princess,  «-ho  has  been  styled  thu  Semiramts 
of  the  North,  and  whose  reign  is  the  most  glorious  In  the 
annals  of  l>enmark,  dini  in  After  her  death  the 

Swedes  began  to  evince  their  discontent  with  the  union 
with  Denmark ; and  after  a Iciigthcmnl  struggle  finally 
emancipated  themselves  from  tlic  Ujuish  yoke  in 
In  I44H  the  race  of  the  ancient  kings  of  Denmark  having 
become  extinct,  Christian  l.,of  the  house  of  Oldenburg, 
was  raised  to  the  throne,  which  his  piHtcrlty  still  possess; 
and  by  this  means  the  valuable  provinces  of  .siciwick 
and  llolstelu  have  been  united  to  the  crown,  the  first 
Immr^lately.  and  the  latter  In  1761  and  1773.  The  re- 
formed faith  was  established  In  Denmark  w ith  little  dif- 
ficulty. Lutheranism  having  been  introduced  in  llhlS, 
Catholicism  was  suppressed  in  1.V37,  the  church  lands 
being  at  the  same  timcanncxixl  to  the  crown.  We  have 
alre^y  noticed  the  memorable  revolution  of  1060,  which 
had  b««n  prccesio<i  by  a disastrous  war.  and  the  loss  of 
the  provinces  nieviously  held  by  the  Danes  in  the  south 
of  Sweden.  From  that  pcrio<l  down  to  the  present  time, 
there  Is  little  of  Interest  In  Danish  history,  other  than 
the  introduction  of  thn  reforms  already  alludeti  to.  and 
the  events  of  last  war.  The  attack  on  Copenhagen  by 
the  British  in  IHO?.  which  ended  in  the  rapture  of  the 
Danish  fleet,  was  an  act  of  very  questionable  policy  on 
our  part,  and  of  which  no  suQicleul  Justification  either 
has  Wen  or  perhaps  can  be  in;ule.  From  ihis  period 
down  to  (he  general  pacification  In  1613,  tiie  Danes  were 
amongst  our  bitterest  enemies.  At  tlic  concliisinn  of  the 
war  Norway,  which  had  been  so  long  united  with  Den- 
mark, was  assigned  to  SweJiij;  the  former  obtaining  In 
exchange  the  duchy  of  I.aueiiburg  and  a sum  of  money. 
The  l)ancs  felt  this  sacrifice  very  acutely;  but  It  was 
one  of  apparent  rather  than  of  real  power.  Since  that 
peHod  the  Danish  government  has  steadily  exerted  itself 
to  draw  forth  the  resources  of  the  country,  and  to  Im- 
prove the  coodition  of  the  inhabitants.  (Acptscd  m Co- 

Y.  a market  town  of  Scotland,  co.  .Stirling,  7 m. 
8.  Stirling,  and  14  m,  N K.  Glasgow,  on  the  S.  Bank  of 
the  river  Carron,  which  falls  into  the  Frith  of  Forth 
at  Grangemouth.  Foil.  2,400.  It  is  Irregularly  built. 
The  only  public  buildings  are,  a parish  church  .%nd  a 
dissenting  chapel ; but  it  Is  a flourishing  place,  and  is 
eminent  for  tivc  various  manufactures  or  public  works 
carried  on  cither  within  its  bounds  nr  in  its  vicinity, 
via.,  ivaper-mills,  print-fields,  mills  fur  spinning  wool, 
one  for  preparing  dye-stufTs,  and  collieries.  Hand- 
loom  weaving,  in  connection  witii  (he  (Glasgow  market, 
is  also  carried  on  to  a considerable  extent.  (N’lmmu’s 
ihit.Qf  SUrUmfthirt,  p.  614. ; Chambrrt'i  G«%<tteer 
(|f  SeotiMd.) 


DEPTFORD,  a town  and  naval  arsenal  of  England, 
mostly  In  co.  Kent,  lathe  Sutton-at-Hone,  huiHl.  UUck- 
heath,  a small  part  being  in  co.  Surrey,  hnnd.  Brixton, 
on  the  Ilavmsbourne,  at  Us  confluence  w ith  the  Thames, 
4 m.  H.S.K.  Lend.  Pop.  (IH2I),  20.mI8;  ( IK.1I  >,  2l,3.'iU  ; 
houses,  a, 34b.  It  Is  contiguous  to  Grc<enwlrh,  the  two 
appearing  to  make  only  one  large  town.  The  lower 
town,  next  the  river,  lias  narrow  irregular  streets,  and  is 
meanly  built,  but  the  upper  town  is  mucli  superior  in 
these  rcspMt*.  and  has  many  handsome  modern  houses  ; 
the  whole  is  lighted  by  gas,  is  partLilly  pared,  and  sup- 
plied with  water  from  the  Kent  water-works.  I'he  old 
church  of  St-  Nicholas  was  rebuilt  in  It>!i7  ; that  of  St. 
Paul,  a iiandsome  structure,  In  the  Grecian  style,  was 
built  in  1730,  «t  which  period  Deptford  was  divided  into 
*2  pars.  There  are  also  4 dissenting  chapels;  2 cliaritT 
schools,  educating  and  clothing,  resjierlivriy,  10.  and 
b.'i  boys  and  girls  ; a dispensary  for  the  poor  of  the  town 
and  neighbourhood ; a savings’  bank  : a mechanics*  in- 
stitute; and  2 sets  of  almshouses  for  decayed  pilots  and 
masters,  or  their  widows;  one  fnuiKl«*d  in  the  reign  of 
Hen.  VHI..  with  26  dwelllr^ ; the  other  at  the  end  of 
the  17th  century,  with  .Vi.  The  last  is  a snoeiout  qua- 
dranmlar  structure.  In  which  the  master  ana  brethren  of 
the  Trinity  House  hold  their  anmi^  meeting.  Tins 
society  was  Incorporated  by  charter  In  4th  Hen.  VUI. 
when  the  ancient  rights  and  privileges  of  the  company  of 
the  mariners  of  En^and  was  confirmed  to  them,  and  they 
were  styled  the  ma>ter,  wardens,  and  assistants  of  the 
guild  of  the  Holy  'I'riiilty,  in  St.  Clement's,  fn  l)ef>ir<ird 
Strond.  Other  charters  were  grautoil  lhi*m  by  Kliz. 
and  Chas.  II.  ITicy  are  now  governed  by  a master,  4 
wanlens.  and  other  cldiT  bntbren  ; tlic  master  and  2 
wanieiit  being  chosen  annually  from  among  the  elder 
brethren,  who  arc  elcx  te*!  for  life.  The  nmnl>er  of  younger 
brethren  is  unllniited.  any  master  or  male  sutticlently 
skilled  In  navigation  Wing  admissible  ; but  they  take  no 
part  in  the  business  of  the  coriKiration,  though',  like  (lie 
elders,  thev  enjoy  certain  immunltleji.  such  as  exompili.n 
from  serving  on  Juries.  Arc.  Tlic  princi|»al  chartered 
fiiiietiims  of  the  lorioty  arc  — the  examination  of  the 
mathematical  stuticnts  of  Chriitchiirch,  ami  of  masters  in 
the  royal  nary;  tlie  appointment  of  pilots  fbr  king’s 
ships,  as  well  as  for  i»ilotlng  niercbant-vessels  on  the 
several  roasts  and  ports  of  England,  except  such  as  are 
I sp«-ciallr  plac»*d  under  other  jurisdiction  (such  as  those 
' of  llicctDi|ue  ports,  ttie  Bristol  Channel,  Ac  ).  and  of  fix- 
I ing  the  rates  of  pilotage  ; the  erection  and  mainienanre 
' of  lightiinuses,  hracons,  buoys,  and  other  sea-m,vks(wlth 
I the  i-xccptionv  previously  stated);  and  the  hearing  and 
I dcterniliiing  complaints  between  merchant  nfbeers  and 
se.vmen.  the  appe.il  from  them  being  to  the  Admiralty 
Court.  They  hare  also  the  power,  under  certain  cir- 
eiimstanees,  of  lifensing  seamen  to  ply  on  the  Thames. 
T*)ieir  revenue  is  deriveii  from  aiudent  endowments,  con- 
tingent benefactions,  ami  lighthouse  and  other  dues,  ami 
the  surplus,  after  defraying  the  expense  of  nnUntainlng 
these  arid  other  sea-marks,  and  other  necessary  expenses, 
is,  by  their  charters,  to  be  appixipriatcd  exchuiv  clr  to  llic 
relief  of  der.vyed  seamen  and  their  widows.  Between 
2,000  and  8,000  is  the  usual  numlKT  annuaHy  receiving 
periodical,  or  casual  relief,  to  vartoiu  amounts.  Their 
aifiiirs  were  conducted  at  Deptfonl  till  17^7,  when  the 
Old  Trinity  House  was  pulled  down,  and  they  removeil 
to  the  prevent  structure  on  Tower-hill.  The  govern- 
ment dockyard  is  an  cnrlnsed  area  of  31  acres,  with  a 
double  and  single  tldc-dock,  3 building-slips,  2 mast- 
ponds.  a mail-house,  smithy  for  forging  anchors,  several 
rangi*s  of  storchousi**,  dw  ellingt  for  the  oflicers,  Ac.  The 
victualling  office  is  elose  to  the  Thames,  and  has  exten- 
sive  buildings  annexed  for  baking,  brewing,  slaughit-rlng 
cattle,  curing  meat.  coojM*rage,  Ac.  During  the  war, 
l.AOO  artificers  and  other  workmen  were  employed  in  thu 
dockyard,  but  tills  and  the  other  establishments  hare 
since  been  greatly  reduced,  and  the  town,  which  w.aa 
mainly  dependent  on  them,  has  siifTernl  much  in  run. 
sequence.  'I'hcre  are  three  private  docks,  in  the  lnrtre»t 
of  which  several  line-of.battle  ships  were  built  during 
the  war.  The  llavonsbonrne  forms  a small  wstuary  at 
iUentranec,  railed  Dejitford  Creek,  over  which  is  a bridge 
cnnnectiiig  the  lower  town  with  Green wicb.  The  Surrey 
Canal  ItK'ks  into  the  Thames  at  the  N.  end  of  Deptford, 
whence  a branch  extends  from  it  to  Croydon  ; a railway, 
ralsixl  on  hrlck  arches,  and  ^tending  frcMO  L<»ndou 
Bridge  to  (Jrecniwich.  crosses  the  up'ier  town.  There 
is  an  earthenware  manufactory,  a foundry  for  gun-lwir. 
reis,  ACh,  and  a large  estnblisliment.  with  a labora- 
tory, and  several  furnaces,  for  retiiiing  the  precious 
metals,  making  sulphuric  and  other  adds,  Ac.  The 
lieform  .4ct  included  Deptford  in  a pe.rl.  Iior.,  comprising 
also  Greenwich.  Woolwich,  and  part  of  Charlton,  which 
returns  2 menu,  to  the  H of  G.;  and  IkuI  In  1K3I  a 
pop.  of  6.VJ17.  Weekly  sessions  fur  the  district  arc  held 
liy  the  CO.  magistrates  m the  town,  which  is  in  the  juris, 
diction  of  a t-ourl  of  reqiictts  for  dclits  umicr  4ils..  held  at 
Greenwich.  It  w.u  anciently  c.dhxi  Wt*»t  Greniwiih, 
and  after  Dc<>p-ford  btraud,  and  w.u  a small  tishing  viU 


DEllA  ISMAEL  KHAN. 


DER13V. 


Uffe  piTTioiulr  to  the  ettabliihment  of  the  dockyard  In  i Uic  finest  buUdlngt  In  Derby,  has  been  very  recently 
the  4th  lien.  VI II.  At  Stye's  Court  (the  situ  of  the  completed:  It  stitnds  In  the  centre  of  the  tiiwn,  Is  of 
present  workhouse).  Evcirn.the  author  of  the  Sjflea,Kc.t  Grecian  architecture,  has  two  fronts,  one  of  bH,  and  one 
reiUtHl,  «hu  lent  it  to  Peter  the  Great  In  when  I of  lH&  feet ; and  comprises  a new  post->ottire,  an  hotel, 
that  moitarch  passed  some  time  in  Deptford  dockyard.  . with  a large  room  for  public  meetings,  dinners,  &c. ; the 


{Hatirtfs  Kmi  ; Farl.  Paptn,  at.) 

DEKA  ISMAEL  KHAN,  an  inf.  town  of  AfahanU- 
tan.  cap.  dlstr.  Damaun,  now  belonging  to  the  Haliara* 

4 ah  of  the  Punjab,  about  100  yards  from  theW.  bank  of  the 
ndus,  and  200  m.  W.  Lahore ; lat.  31*^  b(y  N.,  long.  70° 
33'  E.  It  stands  in  a larn  wood  of  date  trees,  and,  when 


office  of  the  Derby  ami  Derbyshire  l^k  ; a museum,  Ac. 
The  markeC'place  Is  a large  open  space  in  the  centre  of 
the  town,  and  there  is  also  a good  covered  market.  There 
are  S churches.  All  .SaiDCs'  Churrli  Is  the  principal  aixhl- 
tcctunU  ornament  of  the  town : the  body  Is  a Koman  Doric 
edifice : the  tower, erected  about  the  time  of  Henry  VIII., 


Mr.  Rlphiiutooe  vlsltedlc.  was  surround^  by  a ruined  . is  in  the  perpendicular  English  style,  I7K  it.  high, 
wall  or  unbtimed  bricks  about  1^  m.  in  circ.  Its  inhab.  The  original  church  of  St.  Werburgh  is  sup- 


arc  mostly  Boeloochct ; but  some  are  Afghans  and  llin-  posed  to  have  been  built  prior  to  the  Conauest.  llie 
duos.  {Elphinstonf  ; Cantul.)  . new  church  of  St.  John's,  Is  a fine  Gothic  building;  and 

DP.RUi.  one  of  the  central  cos.  of  England,  having  2 handsome  new  churches  (Trinity  and  Christchurch) 
K.  Yorkshire  and  a part  of  t'heshire;  R.  the  cos.  of  NoU  j hare  been  recently  erected  by  subscription.  There  are 
tlngharo  and  I..cicrstrr ; 8.  the  Utter,  SUfTord,  and  a chapels  for  most  classM  of  Protestant  disscniors.  and 
am^l  part  of  Warwick  ; and  W.  ('better  and  Stafford.  | the  Catholics  hare  a chapel  with  a fine  Gothic  tower 
Length,  from  N.  to  S.,  about  55  m.;  breadth  rery  ra-  Just  finished.  Derby  hat  reetdred  many  charters: 


the  first,  from  John  ; Its  last  and  (prior  to  the  passing  of 
the  Munid|>al  Reform  Act)  governing  charter,  from 
Charles  11.  It  clainu  to  be  a bur.  by  prescription. 
Under  the  new  municipal  act,  it  is  divided  Into  <; 
wards,  and  has  12  aldermen  and  30  counrllmen.  The 
assizes  for  the  co.  are  held  here,  and  the  Epiphany, 
Easter,  and  MIchaeimas  sessions.  The  midsummer 
sessions  are  held  at  Chesterfield.  The  )tur.  sessions  of 
the  peace  are  held  quarterly,  before  Uie  recorder.  A 
petty  sessions  Is  held  daily,  and  there  are  courts  of  re- 
cord and  rix]uests.  Derby  has  sent  2 meins,  to  the  II.  of 
C.  since  the  23d  Edward  I.  Previoutly  to  the  Reform 
Act,  the  rigtit  of  voting  was  vested  In  the  freemen  and 
sworn  burgesses.  Registered  eli'cturs  in  lK.17.3rt,  1, 731 ; 
of  whom  424  were  registered  as  freemen.  Derby  is  also 
varies  with  the  elevation  o?  the  land,  and  tlie  nature  of  i the  place  appointed  for  the  election  of  the  tnems  for  the 

I S.  dlv.  of  the  CO. 


rious.  Area  657.D20,  acres,  of  which  about  6U0,0(I0  are 
arable,  meadow,  and  pasture.  The  Pennine  mountain 
chain  (see  Ekol.snp)  terminates  in  this  co.,  and  occu- 
pies great  part  of  its  N.  and  E.  districts.  The  hund. 
of  MigA  Peak,  comprising  the  N.  W.  angle  of  the 
CO.,  is  one  of  the  most  celebrated  mountain  districts 
In  England ; for  though  its  hills  do  not  sosr  to  the 
bright  of  those  of  Cumberland,  Westmorland,  and 
Wales,  nor  aflbrd  the  romantic  beauties  of  lakes,  cas- 
cades, and  banging  woods,  yet  its  sJtiution  in  a mure 
central  part  of  tbe  island,  and  Us  extraordinary  caverns, 
perforations,  and  other  curiosities,  have  made  it  an 
object  of  the  greatest  Interest  and  attraction.  {Atkin.) 
The  S.  parts  of  the  co.  are  comparatively  fiat,  ami 
consist  generally  of  strong,  heavy  Und.  *rbc  climate 


the  soil : but,  speaking  generally,  it  is  natlicr  cold  and 
bleak.  Agriculture  is  in  a backw.vrd  state : farms  gene- 
rally small,  and  mostiy  held  at  will : there  is  everywhere 
a great  wont  of  drainage,  and  tliere  arc  no  restrictiuns 
on  thb  mode  or  frequency  of  cropping.  In  the  N. 
and  some  of  the  W.  partn  of  the  cu.,  tlie  dairy  is  the 
principal  dependence  of  the  f.vnner.  Oats  is  the  priii' 


This  town  has  to  boast  of  many  cxcellept  charitable, 
educational,  literary,  scientific,  and  other  institutions. 
Amongst  the  first,  may  be  enumerated  the  Inflrm.iryiM 
this,  which  is  a vert’  fine  structure,  erected  by  subscription, 
at  a cost  of  about  Irt.oon/.,  was  opened  in  iKOn,  and  is  re- 
plete with  every  convenience ; (bo  sclf-sup|>ortitig  rha- 


opal  crop  in  the  High  Peak  ; and  wheat  and  beans  in  the  ritable  and  parochial  dispensary  ; a lady's  rlvayity  for 
S.  The  drill  is  but  rarely  uvo«l ; and  tiiore  is  a great  assisting  ptmr  women  dunng  tlirir  confinement ; sevtral 
waste  of  horse  labour  in  ploughing.  No  particular  brtwd  j friendly  societies  and  benefit  clubs ; aluisbuuscs.  some  of 
of  cattle  is  preferred.  Stock  of  sltcrp  estimated  at  about  , w hich  were  founded  by  the  Countess  of  Shrewsbury,  in 
360,000  bead.  Average  rent  of  land  in  IrtlU,  ISi.  I0f</.  | forKmenand  4 women  ;oihcrsby  R.WUmot,in]63S, 
an  acre.  Derby  U famous  for  its  minerals  anil  inanu-  | for  G men  and  4 women,  now  fur  4 of  each  ; Large’s  Hos- 
factures.  The  coal-field  is  of  great  extent  and  value  ; | pilal,  founded  1709,  by  Edward  Largo,  fur  5 clergymen's 
ami  lioth  lead  and  Iron  mines  arc  wrought  to  a consider-  i widows  ; subsequently  enriched  by  sundry  donations, and 


; sine  and  copper  arc  also  obtained,  though 
t quantity : ana  the  s|xira,  which  are  very  eie-  | 
gnnt,  are  wrought  into  a variety  of  nrnaroental  articles. 


aide  extent ; 
In  no  great  q 


Silk  and  cotton  manufactures  arc  extensively  carried  on 
St  Derby,  Uelper.  Chesterfield,  Hope',  Giossop,  and 
other  placM.  In  |h3K  there  were  in  the  co.  2*2  silk-milU, 
employing  3,22C  hands ; and  39  cotton  do.,  employing 
5.K74  hands.  The  flax  and  woollen  tnanuioctures  are 


13  neat  and  substantial  almshouses,  erected  from  tho 
fund  of  a charity  bequeathed  300  years  ago,  by  Robert 
Liversage,  to  the  par.  of  St  Peter ; with  various  bene- 
factions for  diflbreut  purposes.  Timre  is  a Lancastrian 
school  for  boys,  and  a scfiarate  one  for  girls ; and  there 
is  also  a national  school  for  boys  and  girls ; 24  Sunday 
schools,  riving  Instruction  to3, 199  children,  vis.  1,IS*i  boys, 
I ..12C  rirts,  and  720  children,  sex  not  mentioned ; 3 infant 


inconsiderable.  Porcelain,  of  a sup<‘r1or  quality,  is  I schools,  and  a free  school,  founded  in  the  reira  of  Henry 
mode  at  Derby ; and  naiti.  Iiats,  Ac.,  in  various  parts  of  . II.,  suppu»e«l  to  be  one  of  the  most  ancient  endowments  of 


the  co.  Principal  river  the  Derwent,  which  traverses 
nearly  the  whole  extent  of  the  co.  from  N.  to  S.,  dividing 
it  Into  two  pretty  equal  (>arts.  The  Trent  crosses  the 
8.  angle  of  the  co.,  and  the  Dove  forms,  for  a Icngthcmsl 
distance,  the  line  of  dcmarc.ition  between  It  and  Staf- 
ford. Derbyshire  is  divided  into  G hund.  and  139  |0- 
riahet:  it  n'turos  6 mrmi.  to  the  11.  of  C.,  vis.  4 for 
the  CO.,  aiwl  2 for  the  bor.  of  Derby.  Registered  electors 
for  the  co.  in  IK3M-39,  12.IU2  ; vis.  5,527  for  die  N.,  and 
6,.'i7S  for  the  S.  division  of  the  co.  Ptincioal  towu«, 
IVrby,  Helper,  and  ('liesterfield.  In  IK31 . Derbyshire 
had  46.098  inbab.  houses;  4rt,32»  families;  mKi2.17.l7u 
Individuals,  of  whom  117.740  were  males,  and  1I9.4.KI 
females.  .Sum  paid  for  relief  of  the  |Hvur  in  Imik,  48,3^V. 
Annual  value  of  real  property  in  i.s|5,  883,3707. ; profits 
of  trade  and  professions  in  do.,  210.5837. 

DasBY,  a town  and  bor.  of  England,  In  the  above 
CO.,  of  which  It  U tho  cap.,  being  locally  in  the  hund.  of 
Morliston.  but  possessing  si-parate  jurksdiction,  on  the 
Derwent,  in  a fine  vallry,  4h  m.  S.S.E.  Mancheslrr,  llUm. 
N.N.W.  London  ; lat.  52- bS'GT'N.,  long.  lO  ’irtMK'MV. 
Area  of  tho  pari,  and  munlclp.  bors..  wldch  coincide,  I.G60 
acres.  Pop.  in  |X3I,  23,0-7.  of  whom  I I.2G9  wen>  moJes, 
and  1 2.3.Vi  females.  Inhab.  houses,  in  die  above  year, 
4.842,  ditto  building,  44.  At  present  (1839)  the  pop.  is 
probably  27.0no.  Assc  sscil  rental  in  1837,  74.fr237.  3s.  GdL ; 
actual  ditto,  94,0547.  12s.  Gd.  Besides  the  Derwent,  tho 
town  is  traverusl  by  the  Markr.'iton  brook,  both  of  tliem 
being  croasod  by  several  handsome  brUlges.  This  Is  a 
very  thriving  place,  amt  has  of  late  years  been  much 
Improved.  The  strgetf  In  the  older  parts  are  narrow 
ami  crooked  ; but  all  of  tliem  are  clean,  well  paved,  ami 
veil  lighted  with  gas.  There  is  hero  a county  hall,  re- 
built about  10  years  ago.  a town-hall.  as«emldy-rnoms,  a 
CO.  gnid,  which  it  one  of  die  liest  in  the  kingdom,  an 
lofinnory,  tlieatrv.  Ac.  The  most  extensive,  and  one  of 


the  kind  In  Enghmd.  It  was  formerly  in  a very  flourish- 
ing state;  tubMiueDtly.hnwcvcr.lt  fell  off  very  much; 
but  it  is  now  ( IH^J)  getting  into  somewhat  better  repute. 
The  Uti^rarT  and  siTmtlfic  institutions  arc.  the  Philoso- 
phical Society  (oririiuUy  held  in  the  house  of  Dr. 
Darwin),  with  a giari  library,  a collection  of  fossils,  ami 
mathem.vtical  oivd  philosophical  apparatus;  tho  Town 
and  County  IJhrary.  which  nas  i)ecti  lately  much  enlargi'd, 
and  has  a public  news-room  and  museum  attach^  to  it ; 
and  tho  Mechanics'  Institute.  This  institution  Is  In  a 
nourishing  condition : the  building  contains  a numbt'r 
of  rooms  fur  classes,  library.  Ac.,  Ix'sUies  the  spai'ious 
and  handsome  hall,  which  has  been  httely  add^,  and 
which  is  used  for  lectures  and  public  meetings.  Two 
weekly  newspapers  are  publUbed  in  the  town. 

Mant^fneturft. — This  town  is  remarkably  well  situated 
for  mamifacturrs,  having  an  extensive  command  both  of 
water  power  and  coal ; and  various  mills  for  the  manufac- 
ture or  silk  and  collun  have  been  established  cither  in  it 
or  its  immediate  vicinity.  Early  in  the  beginning  of  last 
century,  Mr.  John  Lombe,  who  had,  at  considerable  risk, 
and  by  dint  of  ereat  Inranutty  and  application,  mode  luru- 
self  a^ualnted  with  the  machinery  in  Italy,  erected  at 
Derby  a mitl  (isow  the  property  of  the  cor^>riUion)  for 
throwing  silk,  on  a very  large  scale ; and  the  town  has  ever 
since  continued  to  be  a prfnrlpaJ  seat  of  the  silk-throw- 
ing business.  Seventeen  silk-mills,  of  1^2  borve.power. 
employing  3.«M  hamls,  vis.  956  males  and  2,048  females, 
wereat  work  herein  1839.  (Factory  Impicton'  Returm.) 

Tlie  scale  of  wages  varies  very  little,  airi  ranges  at— 
for  children  of  rt  to  12  years  old.  from  about  Is.  6rf.  to 
3i.G(/.;  12  to  14.3i.  Gcf.  to  ,Ss.;  young  wumfii.  ftmalcs 
more  advarvceil  in  life,  6s.  to  8j. : In  all  casi*i  differing,  nf 
course,  according  to  the  skill  of  the  parlies.  In  >omc 
ruses,  the  hands,  when  en^ed.  are  contracted  wilii  for 
a certain  term,  ranging  irum  3 to  4 or  5 ye.irs,  it  wav 
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ftUlrU  In  lW^,  b)-  one  of  the  lanrest  mimiifiictnrrrs  In 
lhat  there  were  few,  If  any,  towiii  In  the  kltiR. 
ejom  In  which  employment  ftenernlly  wa*  more  abuit- 
(Unt,  ajtcl  wattes  mure  uniformly  str.vly:  am)  that  tlirre 
h;iJ  iMr«*n  »ery  little  aUeralhni  for  »ume  year*.  The  cot- 
tun  muiiufKinrc  is  not  carried  on  to  nearly  the  same 
eateiit  as  that  of  silk,  tliere  being  only  2 coltnn-milU.  at 
Dor  ley,  about  a mile  from  the  town,  emplo)  ing  1 42  horse- 
power,  and  G43  hands. 

'J'hiiwa*  formerly  a great  wool  mart,  and  the  art  of 
dyeing  woollen  clotlt  was  sup|H>sr(|  to  be  rmrtised  here 
wMth  uecullar  a«ivantage.  In  consequmre  of  the  wafer  of 
the  l>erwent  tH'lng  siKjelally  a»lapted  h»r  that  puriMw-e. 
Hosiery  ha«  long  Imm  an  Important  biisim^s  in  Derl^. 
There  are  also  large  maniifartures  of  bobbin-  net ; aiu)  the 
weaving  of  silks  and  velvets  ha<  l>een  Introduced  of  late 
rears.  The  manufacture  of  ftoreelaln  was  orlgiiuUly  csta- 
nli^heil  here  about  the  year  17-Vi.  The  ware  Is  not.  per- 
haps. of  equal  (lnenl^*s  w ith  the  Frendi  and  Saxon,  Iml  its 
H orkmanchin  and  ornaments  are  at  least  e<pia1.  The  ma- 
niir.icturv  or  figures  and  ornaments,  in  wnat  Is  termed 
Lncuti.  Is  extensively  carried  on.  1‘he  floor  spar,  or 
•*  blue  John.”  of  the  vicinity,  is  wrought  Into  vases  and 
other  ornaments  : and  the  black  marble  of  Ashford  into 
vases,  c^dumns,  clitmney-piece*.  A-c.  Various  otiier  ma- 
imfactiires,  besides  Uiose  which  have  been  ii*erified.  are 
conducted  lierc  on  a large  scale  : vi*.,  a patent  shut 
tn.'imifartnry ; an  eitabUshmeut  for  the  constriirtlon  of 
steam-etieiiies ; a mill  for  slitting  an<l  rolling  Iron;  a 
furnace  for  iineltlng  copper  ore.  with  a maildoe  for 
hammering  and  rolling  the  copper  lulo  shccU;  a mill  for 
making  tin  plates  ; an  iron  furnai'c;  red  leail,  colour,  ami 
Tamish  works  bleaching-grounds,  in  which  the  pro- 
ce.sses  are  performed  by  cliemislry;  tanneries;  tuap- 
rries ; extensive  malting  rnnremi ; and  cnrn-mlils. 

The  municipal  corpurathm  commissioners  say  the  In- 
crease of  the  town  has  lieen  in  proportion  to  the  increase 
of  manufarlures.  One  of  the  l>e«l  pr<»of«  of  its  pros- 
perity is  the  fact  that,  though  the  population  has  fully 
dnuwtsl  since  HI  I . it  being  at  that  time  only  13,043,  Uic 
poor-rates  have  ln‘en  riHluced  20  |>er  cent. 

l>erby  communicates  by  canals  with  all  ]*arts  of  Krtg- 
land.  The  river  wav.  several  years  sinrr,  matle  navig.ihle 
from  the  town  to  its  jtmclhm  with  the  Trent ; but,  since 
the  opening  of  the  Derliy  Canal,  the  navigation  has  been 
dlsiiscHl.  This  canal  branches  from  the  Trent  and 
MtTSrv  Canal  at  Swarkeit«n>e.  4 few  miles  S.  of  I)prl>y, 
runs  N.,  and  intersects  the  I)«Twent  at  Derbr;  a trtwing 
bridge  being  thrown  across  that  riter.  The  Herhy  Canal 
supplies  the  town  with  co.aU,  building  stone,  gypsum, 
and  other  things,  ‘rhree  railways  meet  at  Derby: — 
I.  The  Derby  and  IMrmingham  : 2.  The  Midland  Coun- 
ties Uaiiwray,  which  coniu-cts  Derby  and  Nottingham 
with  each  other,  and  both  with  the  l.nndon  atid  Iltr- 
mingham  Uailway  at  Kughr;  3.  The  North  MidiaiKl 
Hallway,  whicli  connects  Derby  with  IomxIs.  Of  these, 
the  Derby  and  Birmingham  HAilwar,  ami  that  part  of 
the  .MldlaiKl  Coimties,  which  cnntiecil  Derby  and  Not- 
tlngiiam,  are  now  (lH.tli)  nnen. 

hlauy  U*arntd  nersons  nave  either  been  natives  or 
inhabitants  of  this  town;  among  whom  may  be  sfH*ci- 
fled  I>r.  Thos,  Linacrr.  a learneil  physician  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  VHI.;  Joseph  Wright,  an  emlwnl  |>alntrr{ 
William  Hutton,  an  industrious  antiquary  and  topo. 
graphiT  ; Flamsiead,  the  celebrated  astronomer,  laitl  to 
have  IjeiTi  edurabxl  In  the  free  school  ; the  first  Karl  of 
Macclesfield,  who,  after  practising  here  a<  an  attorney, 
rose  to  the  highest  rank  In  his  pmfessiou,  having  been 
Io>rd  Chancellor;  John  Whltrnurst,  a scientific  me- 
chanist ; and  the  celebrated  Dr.  Darwin.  In  the  vicinity 
are  many  tdegant  seats  and  mansions,  and  tlie  country 
round  is  fertile,  well  wooded,  and  plentifully  supplies) 
with  water.  Market-day.  Friday:  fairs,  Jan.2-'*.,  Friday 
in  F.aater  week,  third  Friday  after  1st  of  May.  'rues- 
day  In  Whitsun  week,  and  July  25..  for  hors4*s.  cattle, 
ami  sheep;  and  March  21..  22..  and  23.,  and  Sept.  27  . 
and  two  following  days,  for  ch«*se-  A cl>'*ese-markct, 
or  fair,  is  also  lirld  on  tlie  last  Tues<Uy  In  August. 
Markets  for  rattle  every  Friday  In  May.  and  for  fat 
cattle  every  alternate  Tuesday  throughout  the  year. 

Jfixf.  DcrAp. ; iilovfr't  Hitt.  Drr5y»Airr.  ; 
idunicipnl  and  Boundary  Corporation  Heporlt ; BrivaU 
informaiton.') 

l)KUKHAM(EAST).  orMARKKT  DEREHAM,  a 
town  and  par.  of  England,  co.  Norfolk,  hum).  Mitford. 
Area  of  |>ar.,  .^,5t'>0  acres.  I’op.  of  do.,  j.'.mi.  I'lietown 
15  m.  W.  by  N.  from  Norwirn,  nearly  In  the  centre  of 
the  ro.,  having  stiflered  much  from  fires  at  dinTerent  pe- 
rlmU.  has  been  robufU  on  an  Improved  plan,  and  is  neat 
and  clean.  The  church,  a very  ancient  stimlure,  with  a 
towt>rln  therenlre,  has  some  Interesting  relics  ; and  inU 
were  drpo»ite«l.  In  IHOO,  the  remains  of  Cowp«’r  the  poet. 
Market -dar,  Friday  ; and  there  are  two  annual  fairs. 

DKIlO  ^LOIKjII),  a lake  of  Irelaiu),  in  the  S.K.  an- 
gle of  the  CO.  Donegal,  nhnut  0 m.  In  nrr.  This  lake,  ur 
rather  a small  island  In  it,  Is  famonv  in  the  history  of 
Irish  su|K‘(Stition.  In  this  island  there  was  formerly  a 
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rave,  called  St.  Patrick's  Purgatory,  a pilgrimage  (n 
which  was  Umg  held  to  be  of  the  greatest  efficacy.  ‘I'he 
cave  was,  however,  shut  up  in  llvV).  by  order  of  govern- 
ment. the  i‘ha|>cl  on  the  Island  demoUslted,  and  the 
inonki  dis|»erse<l.  li  wiu  siipiMvaed  that  this  nmgh  tre.vt- 
ment  had  put  an  rml  to  (lie  delusion  ; and  H->ate,  writ- 
ing soon  after,  savs  that  “the  pilgrimage  to  purgatory 
has  quite  come  to  tuMhing.  and  never  hath  l>een  slriee  un. 
dertaken.”  (Iktate't  NW.  lUtt.  oj  Ireland,  o.  |5.  ed. 
Id52.)  But  If  so,  the  prarttee  revivcil  .*>1  no  distant  {*e- 
ri«td,  and  the  Island  rnntiniies,  down  even  to  the  present 
tUy.  to  Ik*  amumlly  vUititl  hv  crowds  of  pilgrims.  Nor 
U thU  greatly  to  be  wonderix)  at.  seeing  that  Po|k>  Bene- 
dict XIV.  wrote  a st'rmon  n'commetvdiug  the  pilgrim- 
age : and  that.  In  Ih30,  the  t'aihoilc  bishop  of  the  itiiveese 
publicly  nnt>fi<*vl  titat  he  would  hold  a “ station"  liere. 
The  “ station  " ut  period  for  tlie  resort  of  pilgrims,  be- 
gins on  tiio  1st  of  June,  and  trnniiiat<*s  on  the  l-^h  of 
Aiigiift.  Mr.  Inglls,  wlio  visited  the  island  in  |v04,  t-stu 
mated  the  average  annual  immb«*r  of  pilgrims  at  from 
18,000  to ‘JO.otih.  At  present  the  rites  are  not  performed 
In  a cAve.  but  in  a clia|K*l.  {In^Ut'  JrtLind.  li.  1<2A— Hl.> 
A river  called  Derg  fails  into  Inis  lake. 

DKSS.AT,  a town  t»f  N.  (lermnnv,  cap.  of  (he  duchy 
of  Anhalt-I>es»au,  retiilenee  of  the  «)ukc  and  seat  of  go- 
vernment, on  the  h‘ft  b.uik  of  the  .Mulda,  near  its  con- 
fluence with  the  Elbe.  fi7  ro.  S.W.  Berlin,  and  •’Cl  m.  N. 
by  W.  Ia*ip*lg;  lat.  5|0  50' fi''  N . long.  PJ'^IT'E  Pop. 

( l>*37>  I l,74‘.i.  of  whom  74^1  were  Jews,  it  Is  walled  rtiumi, 
except  on  the  side  next  the  river,  which  Is  here  cr<H».r«l 
by  a fine  bridge.  Di'ssau  is  divideii  into  ihe  Old  ami 
New  Towns,  the  Sand,  and  3 other  siiburlK,  one  of 
w hich  is  on  the  (rppsHite  side  of  the  Mulda.  It  Is  one  of 
the  best-built  cities  of  tiermony,  and  contains  5 public 
»<;uares.  ami  upwards  of  3(>  good  streets,  which  are  well 
lighted  at  night.  The  ducal  palarc.  a p.\rt  of  which  was 
built  in  I34U.  contains  a theatre,  n g<>od  cidlection  ivf 
paintings,  and  other  works  of  art;  the  ;>alaee  of  tlie 
dowaeer-duchest.thehigh  school,  .\mella  asylum,  riding- 
sciuMi).  ('atholic  church,  3 Lutlieran  churrfies.  and  the 
•ynagc^tie,  are  the  other  |uibllc  edifices  inf»t  worthy  of 
notice,  Dewaii  U the  Si*at  of  tlie  high  avort  of  appeal  for 
the  duel))' and  other  jiididal  courts.  Its  puMic  srbiK>ls 
are  numcroui.  and  include  a gymnasium,  ttwcher's  semi- 
nary. citizens'  primary  and  fi*maie  schools,  academic*  of 
music  and  singing,  tne  l.ouitaa  s«‘hooI  of  Industry,  a 
high  female  school,  ,ind  a celebrated  Jewisli  commercial 
scbcKvl  w ith  which  a Jewish  classiral  seminary  is  united. 
Tiiere  are  many  ]>ulj1ic  charities.  The  liihal).  mostly 
derive  tlieir  lubsutcnce  from  employments  cotm«*cti*il 
with  the  court  ; iHit  they  alio  inanutailure  woollens 
and  hats,  and  have  tanneries.  distiUrries.  and  an  ex- 
trusive trade  in  com.  The  puliUc  crnictrry  of  Di*s. 
sau  Is  very  liandsomeir  laid  (Kit,  and  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  town  are  the  ducal  country  rnddencei,  Luittum  and 
Cvt'orgtirns,  surrounded  by  extensive  gardens.  Dcwuiu 
was  the  birthplace  of  the  phllovopher  Mendelsohn,  bom 
in  172".',  «iecea»ed  in  I7M.  yttn^fihatu  { Rtiier.) 
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DKTllOIT,  a city  of  the  T.  S.  of  America,  rap.  Mi- 
chlgan  : on  the  \V.  side  of  tiir  strait  nr  channel  uniting 
lakes  Erie,  St.  Clair,  and  Huron,  and  consequently  in 
one  of  the  Iwst  jmsltions  for  commanding  a large  siuro 
of  the  Internal  navigation  of  America,  H ro.  almve 
the  W.  extremity  of  1-ake  Erie;  lat.  42*^  Vf  W'*  N.. 
long.  82*' \V.  Pop.  (i<W)  y,27S.  It  is  irregularly 
built,  mostly  of  wood;  but  there  are  some  large  Uru-k 
cdiflei>s.  l^ree  of  (he  streets  are  each  2b0  ft-  wide,  tiie 
others  vary  from  fiO  to  120  ft.  in  width,  and  cross  earh 
other  generally  at  right  angles.  I'lierc  are  *«irnil 
sqiusres.  and  some  gn<Mi  private  mantinns.  In  ltil'<  De- 
troit had  8 churehes,  liesidc  the  cathedral,  built  of  gra- 
nite, with  a ru|M>ia,  and  one  of  the  largest  organs  in  the 
U.  S.  Among  the  other  public  buildings  are  the  staie- 
huuse,  city  hnll,  4 banks.  3 markets,  a theatre,  museum, 
state  penitentiary,  ro.  gaol,  meehanics*  hall,  ami  varimia 
public  olfircs.  There  are  several  extensive  mamifar- 
ture«.  including  3 irou-fimndrlcs,  a brass-fouiHlr)*. 
2 breweries,  Ac.  Shl|i4)uilditig  forms  an  lm;>ortani 
branch  of  induMrr.  The  city  it  the  great  commercial 
mart  and  rm|M>rfum  for  the  state.  The  nuarkets  are 
usually  well  supplied  : the  fi»h-inarket,  especially.  Is  one 
of  the  best  in  the  W.  slaters.  Among  numerous  cha- 
ritable tnsiitutioiis  there  arc  2 orydian  asylums,  several 
free  irhooU.  an  hospital,  and  a )>oorhous«'.  There  are 
scientific  and  literary  societies,  and  g<wKl  male  and 
female  aradeinics.  ’fhe  aggrt'gate  burden  of  vessels 
belonging  to  the  district  of  Detroit,  during  the  year  end- 
Ing  Sej»t,  3<).,  1k37.  was  7,ti‘.M4  tons.  Of  the  various  rus- 
tiuDs  which  compote  the  pop.,  the  most  numerous  are 
the  French,  by  whum  the  city  was  founded  in  Mi70. 

The  Detroit  river,  or  strait,  Ixiwi'en  lakes  Erie  and 
St.  ('lair,  li  2.5  m.  long,  and  upwards  of  a mile  broad. 
The  French  settlements  extend  for  a considerable  dts. 
tance  along  its  Itonks.  which  are  fertile  and  well  culti- 
vated. MioUi^an,  ltt38;  J^rcA's  lo 
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T)ETTIS*GKN,  a miall  vUUftc  or  Bavariii,  on  ilie 
Marii,  0 m.  N.W.  A»oh;jrfnbur>;.  llore,  on  (he 
uf  June  1743,  the  allit'd  Britiith  and  llaiioverinn  armjr, 
under  Georjje  U.  and  the  Eari  of  SUir,  delVaU'd  a very 
auperlor  French  fnreo  under  MarihaJ  NoaUI«*s.  The 
latter  lo»t  above  5.U0U  men  killed  and  wounded;  the 
allie*  about  'J.oOm. 

UKUX-FONTS  (Germ.  Zu'd-hrUcken),  a town  of 
RhetiUh  Bavaria,  formerly  the  can.  of  the  duchy  of  the 
tamo  name,  and  at  preiient  of  tlie  Bavarian  circle  of 
tho  palatinate,  nti  the  Frbach  near  lia  confluence  with 
the  Serre,  -liim.  W.  by  N.  laindau,  and  in.  S.S.b. 
btraabur|{.  Pop.  7.3410.  It  U pk-atantly  iitunted  aiMl  ' 
well  huill.  Here  are  the  nitn»  of  the  ancient  paUce  of 
the  duchy,  formerly  one  of  the  mo»t  magnillcent  real* 
denct>»  in  Germany,  but  which  wu  for  the  im»*t  part  dc* 
atroyed  by  tlm  F'rcnch.  \Vhat  reniainji  of  it  has  been 
converted  into  a Catholic  church.  I'iie  c.ithcdral  and 
l^utheran  church  arc  ainungvt  the  other  chief  edltices. 
'I'hero  are  here  two  brUlges  across  the  Erbach.  whence 
the  town  prolaibly  derives  its  uamc.  Deux-PonU  is  the 
•cat  of  the  high  court  of  appeal  for  the  circle,  and  contains 
a lyrxutn  and  a ^'imi.a»ium.  It  h;U  mantifactories  of 
woollen  cloth,  leather,  cotton  twist,  and  tobacco.  Hen*, 
in  I77y.  w.ns  romroenred  the  public.uion  of  tho  series  of 
editions  of  the  classics,  known  by  the  name  of  the  iiii>ont 
edition.  TUc  uuttrrtaking  was  not,  however,  completed 
here,  but  at  iitradmrg. 

Deux-Punts  and  Its  duchy  ittccetsivcly  belonged  to  its 
own  counts,  to  Sweden,  and  Bavaria,  nrevlously  to  the 
French  revolution.  It  was  aflerw.arM  taken  by  the 
I'rcnch,  and  formo)  a portion  of  the  dvp.  of  .Mont  Ton- 
nerre;  but  since  iNl-t  it  has  ag.dn  belonginl  to  R.v>aria. 
iBi'rjik<uu  ; Vannabteh  ; Euryc.  da  Ocw  du  .Voatfe.) 

DHVENTKK,  a fortified  town  of  Ilnlland,  prov. 
Ovcryssel,  cap.  arrond.,  on  the  Vssel,  18  m.  S.  Zwoll; 
lat.  b‘£-  l.vy'  N.,long.  60«y  jji"  K.  Pop.  I3,m9.  A ca- 
tlirdral,  C other  chtirches,  and  a towii'liall,  arc  nmongst 
its  chief  public  buildings.  It  Is  the  seat  of  a court  of 
aAsize,  a tribunal  of  primary  jurisdiction,  and  sevcrnl 
askuciatlouv  of  bubllc  utility,  and  the  residence  of  a ml* 
lilary  cominaiuunt.  It  has  manufiuiures  of  stockings, 
carpets,  and  linen  fabrics,  an  iron  foundry,  and  consider- 
able ir.idc  in  rattle,  corn,  butter,  and  other  goods  ; oml 
scuiU  7 members  to  the  states  of  the  pror.  Derentor 
h.'u  buataitu'd  numerous  sieges,  and  been  siircral  times 
taken.  (Oumabu'M  ; 7)ic/.  <>J>jgr.) 

DEVIZES,  a parl.bor.  and  town  of  England. co. Wilts, 
hund.  Fotternc  and  Cannings,  on  an  eminenee  near 
the  N.  limit  of  Salisbury  PbUn,  on  the  principal  mail 
from  I.ondonto  Hath,  and  nearly  in  the  ci*ntrr  of  theco. ; 
HSy  tn.  W.  by  S.  I-onduii.  Pop.  (l«il ),  t.-J-  n ; 4.  V.2  ; 

houses,  K.V1.  It  consists  of  several  wide  streets,  branching 
from  a large  market  place.  The  houses  are  mostly  well 
built,  and  the  town  “ appears  to  every  resin-ct  wealthy 
and  prosperous.”  { Boundary  Urport.)  It  is  well  pave*]. 
Aiid  lighteil  with  gas  ; but  has  an  Inadequate  supuly  ut 
water,  obtained  from  wells  sunk  through  the  santlstone 
strata,  riiero  are  2. indent churchm,  affonling  Inlerest- 
ing  s|)ccimcns  of  the  Norman  and  pointed  styles,  with 
some  curious  rnonuments.  There  are  also  5 dissenting 
rhapels ; a charity  school,  educating  and  appremiclag 
40  boys  ; Lani-astrUii,  national,  and  infant  schools  ; a 
tow  n.^11,  w ith  a circular  front  and  lotilr  columns ; and  a 
hiuidsomu  cross,  erected  In  Hlft,  by  l.nrd  Sidmoirth, 
fonncrly  the  recorder,  and  one  of  its  reprewntatives  In  the 
II.  of  i-.  Markets,  Monday  and  Thurjuliy,  the  latter  for 
Com.  and  one  of  tho  largest  In  tho  W.  of  England.  Fairs 
— Feb.  14.  for  horses;  Holy  Thursday,  horses,  raUle, 
and  shiH'p  ; Anrll  20.  ditto,  a very  large  one  ; July  A. 
iro«d  ; Oct.  2.  snei'ir ; t)cl.  2«.  sheep  and  hogs— very  Urge. 
Malting  Is  extensively  c.irrhtl  oo  ; and  there  Isa  large  i 
•iiulTmAiiufictory.  ami  three  others  for  silk,  employing 
between  ,100  and  400  hands.  The  woollen  business,  for. 
merly  the  most  important  of  any.  has  wholly  decliniHl. 
The  Kennet  and  .'\von  Canal  parses  the  town,  giving  it 
a water  communication  with  Bristol  and  London.  i>e. 
vUus  claims  to  be  a bnr.  by  prescription,  but  lias  several 
charters.  It  has  returned  2 meins,  to  the  II.  of  C.  since 
the  4th  of  Kdw.ird  III.  Prcvlouvly  to  the  Hclorm  Act,] 
the  elective  franchise  was  revil'd  In  3d  burgrssi'v  and  ^ 
an  unltmuvd  numlx'r  of  free  burgesses  ; but  of  these 
few  were  maile.  'J'he  Boundary  .\«"t  extended  the 
limits  of  the  psrl.  l»or.,  which  h.id.  in  |M.1t,a  iK)p.  of 
n.367.  and  in  l«.17-3H,  ‘/f/i  registered  electors.  The 
present  tnuniripal  coincides  with  the  pari.  hor.  It  is 
divided  into  2 wards,  and  h.is  3 aldermen  and  18  com- 
mon-counctlmen.  Average  revenue  of  the  corivoration. 
tvetween  4Wi/.  and  AOO/.  Kvtim.itixl  rack  rental  of  the  ' 
bor.  In  1 83.\  23,ti7tV.  Petty  sessions  for  the  division  are 
held  In  the  town,  and  quarter  sessions  for  the  co.,  alter- 
nately with  .Salisbury,  Warminster,  and  Marlboro'igh. 
There  U a large  co.  bridewell  anil  a house  of  corn  ctum 
near  it,  btdlt  in  1810.  The  eo.  coronert  are  ehTled.  and 
the  co.  nietnliers  nomlnatoil  and  returned,  at  Devises; 
and  it  has  a weekly  news;  .aper.  The  origin  of  the  name 
(in  old  tecords,  Viristr,  Drtistt.^c.)  ti  supposed  to  be 
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from  the  division  of  the  place  between  the  king  and  tlm 
bivliop  of  Salisbury.  The  town  owes  its  riseto  an  important 
castle  or  fortress  built  hero  in  the  reign  of  Stepneii,  of 
which  nothing  but  the  mound  rem^s.  {Sir  H.  V. 
ItiHirr'$  H'ilu  : Earl.  Papers,  Ac.) 

DEVON,  a marit.  co.  of  England,  forming  part  of 
its  S.W.  i>cninsula,  and  having  K.  the  cos.  of  llorset 
and  Somerset,  N.  the  Bristol  t'hannel,  W.  Cornwall, 
and  S.  the  English  Channel.  It  Is  of  a rlrntnlxiUlal 
shape;  area,  l.t>%4,400  acres,  of  which  aliout  l,2bb,dui 
arc  supposed  to  be  aralde,  meadow,  and  (laiture.  Sur- 
face and  soil  very  various.  great  i>oriiou  of  the  VV. 
diktrkt  of  the  co.,  from  Okenampton  on  the  N.  to 
Ugbornugh  on  the  S.,  and  from  Ilsington  on  the  E.  to 
near  Tavistock  on  the  W.,  U orrupicd  by  Dartmoor, 
one  of  the  most  tiarrcn  and  worthless  tracts  in  tho  king- 
dom. It  Includes  a space  of  above  250,(i00  .'irres,  and  is 
said  to  have  a me.vu  eievaliun  of  more  tluii  l,7bU  ft. 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  but  wu  su'pi-ct  this  to  la*  an 
exaggcratluu.  It*  surface  Is^  In  must  places,  extreinely 
rugged:  the  soil,  where  It  is  nut  euctunbi-red  witn 
broken  fragments  of  rock,  U thin  and  poor;  and  In  the 
most  elevated  part  of  the  moor  theco  is  an  iminenso 
morass,  covering  about  Mi.ouo  aert's,  and  which  is.  in 
parts,  incap.vbie  of  supi>nrting  even  the  ligt>te»t  anhnaU. 
Thai  part  of  the  moor,  calleu  the  Ftirost,  is  parcel  of  tho 
duchy  of  Cornwall ; and  on  this,  and  some  otlier  of  the 
less  Iiarreii  porthms,  some  impruvemeuts  h.nvc  bi'eu 
cnected,  particularly  in  tho  way  of  nUnting.  But,  w ith 
the  rxct-ptioii  of  this  and  a few  other  districts  of  very 
inferior  dimL'nsions,  the  country  (s  alike  beautiful  nml 
fertile.  Thu  vale  of  Kxeter.  roniprlsing  from  lan.OOOto 
l.m.tXK)  .acres.  Is  one  of  the  rh  liesl  In  the  klngilotn  ; and 
the  district  callnl  the  Soaik  J/ums,  extending  from  Tor- 
bay  round  to  Plymouth  Soumi,  is  rrcqurntfy  calh'd  the 
garden  of  Devuiuhire.  nml  is  flncly  divcrsiHcM.  ami  very 
productive.  Cliniale  mild  hut  moist,  though  not  so 
much  BO  as  in  ('ornwoll  Agriculture,  though  much 
improvnl.  Is  still  very  tou-kuard;  there  is  through- 
out the  CO.  a gre.it  want  of  any  regular  system  of  cuitl- 
vatiun,  and  the  crops  nru  inferior.  Potatoes  arc  ex- 
tensively cultivated ; cyder  Is  largely  produced,  rspe- 
clally  mi  the  W.  pares  of  the  ru.,  and  is  a comm«>n 
beverage ; but  It  is  har*h  and  achl ; and  these  qualities, 
and  the  freed<»m  with  which  it  is  drunk,  are  said  to 
occasion  the  colic  prevalent  among  the  natives.  Devon 
is  princlp.illy  a grazing  and  dairy  cti.  The  brt*eil  of  rattle 
U excellent : they  are  of  a high  red  colour,  fatten  easily, 
and  yield  capital \>eef ; are  well  adaplnl  fur  Held  labour, 
Ix'lQg,  though  rather  light,  docile,  a'ul  ready  to  exert 
Uiciiisclves  to  the  utmost.  The  tkalry  fanners  not  un- 
frcqueutly  let  their  cows  to  dairymen  at  so  much  a 
hc^.  Stock  of  sheep  estimated  at  between  tilNi.uuO  and 
700.000  head.  Property  much  divided.  Farms  of  all 
sizes  from  l(V.  to  .MM)/,  a year;  but  the  great  majority 
small.  Average  rent  of  land,  tn  I8I<\  l-U.  an  acre. 
Minerals  im|xjrtant  and  valuable  ; ccip]«r  and  tin  mines 
arc  wrought  to  a cooslderabie  extent ; and  lead,  iron 
nrc,  and  manganese  arc  met  with.  About  28, non  tons  uf 
line  clay,  rais«*d  near  Klngsteignlon,  Dovey,  and  other 
places  in  that  part  of  the  co.,  areanmully  shipped  for 
si.’ifibrdshire  and  other  scats  of  the  china-ware  manu- 
factiirn.  The  woollen  nianufarture,  though  a good 
ileal  fallen  off.  Is  stUlcarried  on  to  a con»tderal>lr  t*xtenl : 
there  were  in  theco.,  In  I Kill,  3l<  woollrn-mills,  employ- 
ing I.Hio  Individuals,  with  3 flax  and  3 silk  mills.  Prin- 
cljial  rivers  Exe.  Dart,  Tamar.  Taw,  and  Torridgr. 
PrinH|ial  towns,  Plymouth.  Devonnort,  Kxeter,  Tiver- 
ton, Tavistock,  Ac.  Devonshire  Is  divided  Into  33  hund. 
and  41*1  par.:  it  returns  22  mrms.  to  the  H.  of  C.,  viz. 

, 4 for  the  CO.  ; 2 for  the  city  of  Exeter  j 2 each  for  tho 
I hors,  of  Plymouth,  Devonport,  Tiverton,  B.vrnstaplc, 

‘ Honilon,  Tavistock,  and  'rotni*ss;  and  I each  for  tho 
bors.  of  Avhburlon  an<l  Dartmouth  : rcgl»b*r«'d  elector 
for  the  CO..  In  l*CVi-.T>.  IH.4.12.  viz.  7.871  fur  the  N.,  and 
lfl..M»|  for  the  S.  dIvUinn  of  the  co-  Devonshire  ha<l.  In 
IS3I.  Hl.flHli  inhab.  houses,  101,911  families,  and  404.47H 
iridividuals,  of  whom  'Ji'.iHy  were  maU's.  and 
females.  Num  paid  for  the  relief  of  the  }xKjr,  In  K’,8, 
lG'.»,44li/.  Anniuvi  value  of  real  proin.Tty,ln  181  A,  l^rjt,'.*!'//. 
Prolits  of  troiles  and  professions  In  dutu,  7-A7.444/. 

DKVONPOKT.  a sea-jK*rt  town  and  jwrl.  !>or.  n| 
England. CO.  Devon,  oar.  of  Sloke-Damcrall.  formerly 
ralini  Plymouth  Dock.  It  adjoins  that  pcirtlun  of  Ply- 
mouth  railed  Stonehousc,  on  the  W.  ; but  though  it 
reeeivnl  its  present  diktinctlve  appellation  in  lH*i4,  lin*  a 
fcp.xrate  munlcItKtl  government,  and  returns  2 mtms.  tu 
the  H.  of  (*.,  it  IS  quite  as  much  a |>art  uf  Plymouth  as 
' the  bor.  of  Mary-le-Bone  is  of  J/CHKtun.  We  shall,  there- 
fore. deM.'rib«  it.  with  the  dock-yard,  breakwater,  ac., 
under  the  head  PLYMutrrH. 

DEWSHfKY,  a tlirlvln^  m.mnfarturing  town,  par  , 
and  township  of  England.  NN  . riding  co.  Yf>rk.  The  |>ar., 
whirli  Cfintalns  .acres,  is  situated  princlpaliy  in  the 
wapentake  of  Aybrigg,  tml  |nrtly  also  in  that  of  Worley ; 
the  township  of  Ih-wsbury,  however,  which  eoiitaliis 
1,330  acres,  Is  wholly  in  the  former.  Pop.  of  township 
Y y 3 
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Ill  1901.4.fl66 ; in  li<Sl.  ».m ; and  now  (1839),  about  10,000. 
The  town,  situated  at  the  foot  of  a hill,  ou  the  Calder.  is 
9 m.  S.8.\V.  Leads.  9 m.  S.K.  Bradford,  and  9 m.  N.K. 
Huddersfield ; in  the  very  centre,  in  Uct,  of  the  rlothioe 
district.  The  approach  to  the  town  by  the  London  road, 
rut  through  a aeei>  chasm,  has  a fine  elTect ; the  town 
lies,  as  It  were,  at  your  feet ; and  the  smoke  of  the  fac> 
tori«  In  the  distance  give  it  an  enlarged  appearance.  It 
has  a good  market*|>lacc,  with  soau*  good  streets  ; and  is 
well  lighted  with  gas  and  supplied  with  water.  All  Saints, 
the  principal  church,  is  of  great  antiquity:  It  was  rebuilt 
In  ifCij.  but  a good  deal  of  the  interior  was  preserved. 
Churches  have  recently  been  erected  at  I>ewsl)ury  Moor, 
Earls  Heaton,  and  Hanging  Heaton,  under  the  million 
act,  and  there  are  3 Metbi^ist  chapels,  arxl  a Friends* 
chapel.  A charity  school  was  founded  here  In  17G0 ; it 
has  an  endowment  of  about  lOfif.  a year,  and  about  W) 
txm  are  educated  as  free  scholars.  Wheelwright's  free* 
■cnool,  conducted  on  the  national  systeTo,  was  founded  in 
1797.  and  is  attended  by  100  boys,  and  as  many  girls. 
There  are  here  3 almshouses  ; hut  excepting  thc'sc*.  the 
other  charities  are  of  little  importance.  A mechanics' 
institute  was  attempted  to  be  set  on  foot  w ithout  success. 

Dewsbury  Is  at  the  head  of  what  is  called  the  SAoddy  < 
trade.  Our  rca<lers  are  aware  that  one  of  the  most  | 
useful  and  beautiful  Csbrics,  paper,  is  made  out  of  the  I 
Tilest  materials,  as  refuse  linen  and  cotton  rags,  cotton 
bagging,  kc.  Terhaps,  however,  they  are  not  so  generally 
aware  that  refuse  woollen  rags  are  suhjerted  to  the  same  | 
sort  of  metamorphosis  : but  such  is  the  fact.  They  are  ^ 
collected  at  Dewsbury  in  vast  quantities  from  all  parts  : 
of  the  kingdom  ; and,  after  undergoing  certain  prepara- 
tions, are  tom  to  pieces,  and  reduced  to  their  original 
state  of  wool,  by  the  aid  of  powerful  machinery  ; and  this 
wool,  being  re««pun.  Is  again  made  into  cloth  i For- 
merly, shindy  cloth  was  used  only  for  padding,  and 
such’llke  purposes ; but  now  blankets,  flushing*,  drug- 
gets. carp^  and  table  covers,  cloth  for  pilot  aiwl  Peter- 
sham great  coats.  Ac.,  are  cither  wholly  or  partly  made 
of  ahoddy.  The  clothing  of  the  army,  and  the  greater 
part  of  tMt  of  the  navy,  consists  prinrinaiiy  of  the  same 
material,  which,  in  f.ict,  is  occaiiuually  worn  by  every 
body.  Large  quantities  of  shoddv  cloth  are  exported  | 
Great  improvements  have  recently  been  effectra,  not 
only  in  the  bbrlc  of  the  cloth,  but  also  in  the  dyes  ; this 
is  especially  seen  in  the  cloth  for  soldiers'  uniforms, 
whtcii  Is  DO  longer  of  a brick -dust  eolour,  but  makes  a 
much  nearer  approach  to  scarlet.  The  beautiful  w-oollcn 
table  cloths  are  made  wholly  of  shoddy,  bidng  printed  by 
aqua  Jbrtii  from  designs  drawn  In  fyondou  and  Man- 
chester, and  cut  on  holly  and  other  blocks  on  the  spot. 
The  whole  trade,  in  fact,  is  one  of  the  greatest  triumphs 
of  art  and  clvilisatloo : it  is  of  comparatively  recent  ori- 
gin, and  is  nmidly  extending  itself.  It  is  must  active  in 
summer,  uoa  is  comparatively  dead  in  winter.  About 
1,200  men.  and  as  many  women  and  boys,  are  employed  in 
the  mills,  and  in  the  manufactures  ofshoddy  in  Dewsbury. 
Wages  vary  from  7s.  6rf,  to  20s.  a week.  No  power  looms 
are  employed  in  the  manufacture.  l>ewsburT  is  connected 
canals  with  Hull  on  the  one  hand,  and  Liverpool  on 
Inc  other. 

Petty  sessions  held  every  alternate  Wednesday.  Dews- 
bury Is  the  centre  of  a poor  law  union.  {Pripatt  /*• 
Jormaiion.) 

DBZPIiOUL,  a town  of  Persia,  to  Kuzbtan,  in  a fine 

rlaln,  on  the  Absal,  W m.  W.  by  N.  Shuster.  Pop. 
4,000  or  1&,000.  Us  only  ornament  is  a noble  bridgy  of 
92  arches,  constructed  by  command  of  Sapnr.  The  pier* 
are  of  stone,  and  the  arciics  and  upper  parti  brick.  It  is 
490  paces  In  length.  20  in  breadth,  and  aMut  40  in  height. 

{ Kfuufir'i  Persian  Ktnpire,  99.) 

DHAR  or  DllAHAN'UrrGL'R,  an  ancient  ini.  town 
of  Hiodostan,  pruv.  Malwah.  cap.  of  a tmAll  M.vhar.vtta 
state  under  British  protection;  2*m.  W.S.W.  Indore.  * 
aird  Ii*0S  n.  above  the  level  of  the  wa  ; l.vt.  22°  3.V  N.,  i 
long.  24'  K.  At  one  period  it  is  said  to  have  con- 
tained 30,000  houses  ; in  1H30  there  were  less  than  5,000, 
but  the  pop.  was  rapidly  Increosiug.  It  is  surroumlctl  by 
a mud  wall,  and  cooUiiis  some  good  buildings  aud  sere-  | 
ral  tanks.  The  fort,  detached  from  the  town,  is  sur.  I 
rounded  \]j  walls  about  36  ft.  high,  with  round  and  sqiure  j 
towers.  ThU  town  is  qf  great  antiquity  ; Its  rmah*  are  | 
of  a most  distinguished  Maharatta  hsmily,  and  formerly  | 
had  precedence  of  both  Sciudla  and  Holcar.  (Hamilton  t 
E.r-Oax.) 

DHOLPOOR,  on  Inl.  town  of  llindostan,  prov.  Agra, 
cap.  of  a small  Hindoo  printipalitv  under  Hriilsh  protec- 
tion, 34  m.  S.S.  W.  Agra,  3.5 ni.  N.N'.K,  Gwalior,  arul  1 m. 
K.  the  rhumbul  river ; lat.  26°  4/  N..  long.  77°  44'  E. 
It  is  frequentty'mentioned  by  the  Kmperor  Baber  in  his 
memoirs,  and  is  still  of  CDoaiderable  size ; its  environs 
are  rich  and  productive. 

DI.AMGNd  IIAKBOUR.  a harbour  in  the  river 
llinghly,  Hlrwlottan,  34  m.  ^low  Calcutta,  where  the 
Company's  ihl|H  usually  unlo.-id  their  outward,  and  re- 
ceive on  b«>ard  the  greater  part  of  their  homeward  car- 
goes. Here  ate  govemmont  warehouses  for  ships'  stores. 


Ac-  protected  by  an  embankment  from  Inuiids- 
tIoD  ; and  about  thirty  years  ago  an  exerllent  brick  ruaij 
was  constructed  from  neuco  to  C alcutta.  'Fhe  pUce  la 
very  unhealthy  ; but  the  adjacent  rice  lands  arc  in  a higii 
state  of  cultivation.  iHamiUim's  K.  /.  Uatrltcer,  I.  510.) 

DIAHBKKR,  a city  of  Turkey  in  Asia  (Amimia), 
cap.  pachalik  of  same  name,  on  the  Tigris,  by  which  it  is 
near^  endrrled,  In  n noble  plain  or  uble-laml,  IGO  m. 
S.  S.W.  Krzeremro  ; lat-  87°  iy  30"  N.,  long.  39°  52*  K. 
Pop.  probably  about  40,000.  (Krant  says  about  8,0(4) 
fkmilles;  of  which.  6.300  arc  1'ttrks,  1 .500  Armenians* 
83  Catholics,  70  Greeks,  and  AO  Jews.)  “ It  is  sur- 
rounded by  A prodigious  w all  of  black  stone,  w hich,  for 
height  and  solidity.  Is  far  superior  to  any  thing  of  the 
kind  1 have  seen,  rither  in  Europe  or  Asia:  it  has.  how- 
ever, been  much  neglected,  and  is  now  in  a ruinous 
condition.  The  houses  are  of  stone,  and  have  a good 
appearanre ; but  tlie  streets,  thoiigli  paved,  are  narrow 
and  ftitliy.  The  castle  is  on  the  N . side  of  the  tow  n ; it 
is  ailso  surrounded  by  a strong  wall,  and  divided  Into 
many  courts  and  handsome  buiIdiiiKS.  The  tmaar  Is  well 
supplied  with  corn  and  provisions;  and  the  adjoining 
country  is  fruitful  and  well  cultivated;  cxvtton,  silk, 
copper,  and  iron  arc  manufarluriMl,  and  sent  to  Biq^dad 
and  Constantinople.  When  viewed  from  a dlslancr.  it 
has  a line  apix'.vrance.  The  elevation  oi  the  surrounding 
mountains,  tne  windings  of  the  Tigris,  and  height  of  tlie 
walls  and  tower*,  with  the  cu}»olas  of  the  mosques,  give 
it  an  air  of  grandeur  far  above  that  of  any  city  which  I 
have  visited  in  this  quarter  of  the  world.  The  river  is 
generally  crossed  on  a bridge  of  12  arches,  about  | m. 
below  iKe  town.’* 

Such  is  the  account  of  this  city  given  by  Mr.  Kinneir 
{Hrmoir  aj  Persian  Empire,  In  HI3.  But  ac- 

cording to  Mr.  Brant,  by  whom  it  was  vbited  in  in33,  Ua 
condition  would  an|>car  to  have  materally  di'teriorated 
in  the  interval.  He  st.'Ues  that  its  manufactures  had 
gre.'Uly  declined  ; that  the  trade  with  Bagdad  was  amit- 
hiiatcd.imd  that  with  Aleppo  reduced  to  Insignificant'c  ; 
that  the  village*  In  the  plaiu  hod  been  destroyed;  and 
that  no  one  dared  venture  beyond  the  wails  of  the  city, 
except  in  ctunp.ony  of  a raracan.  I'hrse  disastrous 
results  h.vl  been  occasioned  by  the  depredations  of  the 
Kurds,  w hich  the  government  was  too  feeble  or  careless 
to  restrain.  {Journal  Utog.  Soeirfq.  vi.  2fri.) 

This  city  was  founded  .or.  more  ni  obably,  restored,  by  the 
emperor  ConsUns,  aimo  349.  It  is  sometimes  called  Amid 
or  timid,  and  is  described  under  this  name  by  Abiilfcda. 

DIE  (an.  Den  fWoii/iorttm ),  a town  of  France,  dtp. 
Drbme,  cap.  arrond..on  the  Drome,  26  m.  S.E.  Valenrc, 
Pop.  (l*<3r.)  3,9b0.  It  Is  surround^  by  a wall  flanked 
with  numerous  towers  :is  cle.vi  and  well  Iniilt ; has  a ca- 
thedral, an  ancient  epbcopal  pal.ve  ; many  Kunian  r**- 
mains ; and  silk  falirics,  tanneries,  rope-walks,  and  pnjwr- 
mills.  Id  the  JGtli  century  the  Caltlnist*  were  very  nu- 
merous, arwl  had  a university  here.  (Ihifia,  art  Drome.) 

DIE' (SAINT',  a town  of  I'fance.  dtp.  Vosges,  rapi. 
arrond.,  on  the  Meiirthe,  24  m.  F..N.E.  Epmal.  Pop. 
{e*.  eaa/.)  5,732.  It  is  well  situated  and  well  iHiilt ; is 
surrounded  by  an  ancient  wall ; and  has  a ctitnmiinal  col- 
lege, and  a public  library  with  9,.*i00  volt.  It  Is  the  seat 
of  a sub-prefecture,  court  of  original  JuTisdictlon.  and  n 
bishopric,  of  which  the  dt*p.  A’osgei  forms  the  dioce\e. 
There  are  some  fabries  of  evtUons.  handkerchiefs,  stock- 
ings. and  iMitavb.  {Hugo  / Did.  (Hog.) 

DlEI’rE,  a marlt.  town  of  Franro,  dtp.  Seioe-Inff- 
rieure,  cu>.  arrond. ; ai  the  mouth  of  (he  Arque*.  on  the 
British  tliannel,  nearly  onpivsite  Beachy  Head,  from 
which  it  is  distant  67  m.  S.S.E.,  31  m.  N.  Kouen,  and 
92  m.  N.W.  Paris  ; lal.  49«1WV  34"  N„  long.  I°4'4I"  F.. 
Pop.  (1836)  16.K20.  It  is  well  built : streets  broad,  regu- 
lar, and  one  of  them  3-4ths  m.  in  length ; bouses  mostly 
nf  brick,  and  ornamented  with  balconies.  It  consists  of 
two  parts.'—  the  town  pro)icrly  »o  cilled.  and  its  suburb 
of  J.e  Poilet,  separottd  from  U bv  the  p<»rt,  but  commu- 
nicating with  tW  town  by  a flying  bridge.*  It  is  well 
supplied  with  w.*it4*r.  which  I*  ronveyed  hy  an  aqueduct 
excavated  in  solid  rock  fur  3 m.,  aud  distributed  to 
public,  and  above  30u  private,  fuunt.vini.  Its  port,  en- 
closed by  two  Jetties,  and  surrounded  by  quays,  is  ca- 
pable of  acrommod^iog  a great  number  ol  v<‘ssels  of 
from  60  to  6lW  tons  ; Init  it  dries  at  low  w-iter,  I*  with 
diSlcuIty  kept  fr«>m  Qlling  up,  ami  is  rather  of  d.Migeruus 
aeceu  from  its  nammitest  ami  the  rapidity  of  the  cur- 
rent both  Inwards  and  outwards.  It  is  pnHertrd  by  an 
old  castle  on  a rlilT  to  the  W.  of  the  town,  and  by  some 
batteries.  It  has  twn  churches,  from  the  steeple  of  one 
of  which,  St.  Jacques,  the  Engibh  coast  may  I>e  seen. 
Since  IH23,  when  a h.'uuUome  establishment  for  se.v 
bathing  was  formed,  Dieppe  has  become  a favourite 
walorliig  place,  and  the  nunitier  of  visiters  has  eominiud 
to  Increase,  it  Is  the  seat  of  a couit  of  urlginaJ  Juris- 
diction i has  a communal  college  with  a public  libr.vry 
routining  4,0ii0vols.,  aH’hool  of  navigation,  on  hospital, 

* This  l»  Ibe  sUWfiwnt  eg U>«  in  Ct*m  4m  Mtmdt : tb« 

C«U<  4m  S'rqmgrmr,  p.  IS3.,  says  Uw  Mag*  iS  <4  niwc,  umI  has  KWtw 
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ftnd  a theatre.  Irory  articles  ar«  made  bore  in  ftroator 
perft^tUm  porhap»  than  tn  anjr  other  part  of  Europe  ; aud 
tlirre  are  >omc  sugar.reQiieriei,  laitneries,  rupe-walkt. 
and  building  ducki  for  trading  vo«aeU.  The  manufac. 
turn  of  iace.  for  which  this  town  was  once  diitinguithod, 
has  now  much  diminished.  Dieppe  U an  mttepoc  for 
•alt  and  colonial  produce,  and  has  ( onaiderable  trade ; but 
by  far  the  greatest  portion  of  the  Inhab.  dejtend  for  sup- 
port on  the  tisherii*s,  esperialiy  those  cf  mat’kerel.  her- 
riiiR*.  3tc.,  for  the  supply  of  the  canital.  Vessels  are  also 
CltiHl  nut  for  the  rod  and  whale  Hsneries.  There  are  two 
omer.Uanks,  whence  alKnit  12,0‘Hi.OOn  oysters  arc  annu- 
ally stmt  to  r.'irls.  A regttiar  intemnirse  is  kept  up  liy 
steam-boats  U'tween  Urighton  and  !)iep{a; ; and  as  the 
journey  to  Paris  by  Iiuid  Is  much  shorter  by  this  than  by 
any  other  nmU*.  it  Is  preferred  by  many  travellers. 
Dieppe  w.is  lH>ml>ardi  d and  all  hut  destroyed  by  the 
English  ai>d  Dutch  in  IGbt.  The  inhab.  Imve  b<*en  dis- 
tinguished l)y  their  enterprise.  They  discovered  Ca- 
nada. fouiideil  tjuobt'c,  and  cxplort*d  the  coasts  of  Alric.i 
to  some  distAiii'e  acentury  previously  to  Vasco  de  (iaina. 
Bniien  de  la  Martlnierc,  the  author  of  the  (iratid  l)ic~ 
iionnairf  .^r..  was  a native  of  Dirp|>e. 

( Franct  PiUorcsqa^,  art.  Seine  Ettcyc, 

des  Gnu  du  Mundt.) 

DIEST,  a town  of  nelglum,  pror.  S.  nrahant,  rap. 
cant.,  on  the  Demer,  and  on  the  railway  from  Antwerp 
to  Liege.  33  ra.  E.N.K.  Hruss^'i.  Pop.  (|H3C)  h,b63.  It 
Is  about  a league  in  circ.,  biu  this  space  is  hi  great  (Mrt 
ocnipied  with  Helds  and  g.nrdens.  It  has  a college,  ma- 
nufactures of  stockings,  woollens,  &c.,  and  some  excel- 
lent breweries  ; and  sends  3 ilem.  to  the  states  of  the 

fruv.  It  was  taken  by  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  in 
705,  but  retaken  and  dismantled  by  the  French  lu  the 
•ame  year.  (Vnnitabiek  ; Dit-f.  (»'cogr.) 

DI(*NE  (an.  Dtna  or  J)itua),  a town  of  France,  d^p. 
Alpes-Ttas^es,  of  which  it  is  the  rap. ; at  the  foot  ami  on 
the  declivity  of  a hill,  on  llie  Ui^iie,  Vi  in.  N.K.  Aix.  “H 
nn.  S.S.W.  (irenolile,  and  373  in.  S.I'.  Paris  ; l.af.  44*^ .V 
N. ; long.  (P  14*  V/'  1-^  Pop-  (cx-  row.)  3,915.  It  is  en- 
circled by  ancient  walls  tiankiHl  with  srjiure  towers. 
Streets  generally  narrow,  crooked,  and  lilthy,  and  the 
bouses  mean.  In  its  vicinity  are  some  saliiic  baths,  ser- 
viceable in  rheuRiatic,  paralytic,  and  cutaneous  affeetioas, 
and  gunshot  wounds.  One  of  the  avenues  to  the  town  is 

flanted  with  trees  and  bordered  w ith  liandKime  hmisei. 

Mgne  is  the  seat  of  a luurt  of  primary  juriwiiction,  a 
court  of  .’usixe.  a tribunal  of  commerce,  a communal  col- 
lege, and  a bishopric  ; but  neither  its  prinrlt»al  church 
nor  episcopal  palace  deserves  notice.  It  has  a public 
library  with  3.000  vols.,  a society  of  agriculture,  depart- 
mental  nursery  grounds,  tanneries,  and  some  trade  in 
prunes,  almonds,  com.  hemp,  ciutli,  cattle,  and  leather. 
(//Hgo.  art.  Alpff-BuMsts  ; Gwdt-  du  fV>y<igctir,  ,^c.) 

Dijon  (an.  Diefo),  a celebrated  town  of  France. df-p. 
O^tc  d'Or,  of  which  it  is  (he  rap  . as  It  was  formerly  of 
the  duchy  and  prnv.  of  Burgundy,  in  a fertile  plain  at 
the  font  of  the  C6tc  d'Or  Mountains,  on  the  Ouche,  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Suxon.  UVS  m.  N.  Lyons,  and  160 
ni.S.E.  Paris  ; iat.  47<>  ly  3.V' N..  long. tP  i'A"  E.  Pop. 
(I'O'l)  31  3it.  U is  surrounded  by  ramparts  planted  with 
tre<‘s.  and  is  for  the  most  tKirt  very  well  built.  lu  streets 
are  broad,  well  paved,  aiij  ciean ; and  it  contains  several 
large  and  line  squares.  Its  environs  are  extremely  beau- 
tiful, and  few  towns  in  France  possess  such  floe  public 
walks.  The  Suxon,  running  in  various  sulHerranean 
channels  through  different  quarters,  contributes  to  the 
rleauliness  for  which  Dijon  is  cmispiciiuus.  In  the  Ptacf 
Jto)/nlf,  constrwted  in  the  form  of  a horse-shoe,  is  the 
palace  which  has  iuccc«Hli*d  to  the  nncieut  castle  of  the 
dukes  of  Burgundy,  the  greater  part  of  which  was  de- 
•troyi*d  by  fire  In  1503.  A large  square  tower  formerly 
belonging  to  tliis  castle,  and  riitl^  I.a  Tcrrauc.  now 
serves  as  an  observatory  : the  |uila-'e,  widch  was  finished  I 
in  I7A4,  was  destined  for  the  reception  of  the  states  of  the 
province,  and  for  the  residence  of  the  princes  of  Cond^, 
who.  under  the  old  regime,  were  its  licredllary  gnremors  ; 
its  roagnifleent  suite  of  apartments  is  now  occuiiUhI  bv  the 
museums  of  painting  and  sculpture.  The  castle  ot  Dl- 

Ion,  commenced  by  Ixnils  XI.,  and  tenuinated  under 
XHiis  XII.  in  1513.  b<*came  in  the  iHth  century  a stale- 
prison.  in  wliich  the  Duchess  of  Maim*.  Mlral^au.  ami 
other  distingulshf*d  persons  were  ruutiued  ; it  m>w  serves 
for  the  quarters  of  the  gnu^'itnm’t.  Several  of  the 
churches  are  well  worthy  of  notice.  That  of  St.  Uc- 
nlgne,  in  which  the  installation  of  the  dukes  of  Bur- 
gundy took  place,  was  foUiid(*d  in  the  &th  cmtuiy.  and 
rehuilt  in  1 106.  It  sufTeml  inatei  tally  during  the  Bevo- 
lution  \ but  Its  spire  is  still  standing,  and  reaches  to  the 
height  of  9A  metres,  or  33l|  B.  aitovc  ground.  The 
churches  of  Notre  Dame  and  St.  Miciiael  are  remark- 
able alike  for  tiieir  antiaiilty,  the  Iteauty  of  their  ar- 
chitecture. and  the  magnlflccuce  of  their  ornaments.  The 
church  of  St.  Anne  is  an  elegant  miKlem  structure,  with 
a fine  dome.  The  hall  of  justice  is  a large  ancient  edi- 
fice, and  the  theatre  is.  next  to  that  of  Bordeaux,  the 
bandsomoal  io  Freoce  out  of  Paris.  Tltcrc  arc  two  pub- 
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lie  libraries,  one  of  which  has  40.0(X)  printed  voU..  and 
r>00ur  GOO  MSS. ; a cabinet  of  natural  nivtory.  and  a bo- 
tanic garden,  3 hospitals,  an  orphan  asylum,  3 itrisons,  a 
town-hail,  hotels  of  the  prefecture  and  academy,  and 
many  private  residences  built  during  the  iudepcndcnco 
of  the  duchy,  whicli  give  to  the  city  a venerable  and  In- 
teresting appearance.  Dijon  is  the  seat  of  a royal  court 
for  the  ilcpts.  i'l'itc  d'Or,  Haute  Marne,  and  Saoiie  et 
I<oire,  a court  of  assixe,  tribunals  of  primary  juriMiiction 
and  of  commerce,  and  of  a bisbopric;  ami  is  the  head- 
qiurters  of  a mtlitarr  division.  It  bos  an  artuttmif  uru'- 
rcrfr/o/rc,  « ith  faculties  of  law,  self  nee,  and  literature,  a 
royal  and  7 other  colleges,  a superior  school  of  the  flno 
arts,  a secondary  schtwl  of  nietfitiiie.  a primary  normal 
school,  and  mnnerous  leamiHl  societies.  It  nas  some 
fabrics  of  linen.  Cotton,  and  woollen  stuffs,  vinegar,  *'uu- 
tard,  for  which  it  is  famous,  wax-caudles,  hats,  carbien- 
ware,  sosp,  Ac.  ; lM*s(des  sugar  and  wax  refineries,  tan- 
neries. and  breweries  : but  Its  priticipal  depeiulenre  is  on 
its  wine  trade.  It  being  the  princip.'d  defW  and  market 
for  the  sale  of  Burgundy.  This  town  existeil  previously 
to  the  |ierind  of  Itoman  domination  , it  was  fortlfietl.  ana, 
ttcconhng  to  some,  rele'lll  by  Marcus  Aureliiu  j and  cu- 
l.irgi'd  and  emU'nis>K*d  by  Aureliaii.  anno  1.71.  lu  1137, 
it  aas  burnt  down,  but  soon  ruse  from  its  asides  : it  w.ns 
annexed  to  Frnnee.  with  tlie  rest  of  Bursumly,  In  1447. 
It  has  proiiuct-d  many  very  distingnislied  men  ; amting 
others  may  bt  specllied  Bossuet,  tlio  great  glory  of  the 
tJalliran  church,  ixjrn  here  on  the  37th  of  Sept.  1627 ; 
CrebilloD,  Piron,  Longepierre.  Daubenton,  tiuytun  dc 
Morve.nu.  Ac,  (lingo,  art.  Cdlrd'Or;  Guide  du  I'oya- 
geur,  Ar.  ; Kncycl.  Set  Gent  du  Monde.) 

DIs .\GEFOOH,  an  in!.  dUtr.  of  Hindostan,  prov. 
Bengal  ; between  lat.  24°  4V  and  26°  IH'  N-.  and  long. 
S(4-  I*  and  II'  E.;  haring  W.  and  N.  the  dlstr.  Pur- 
iM*ah,  K.  Ktingponr,  and  S.  Rajishayc:  length  N.  t«i  8. 
I(A  m.,  bre.-ulth.  >*'2  m.;  area,  -5,374  sq.  m- ; pop.  (1622) 
2-34}.42t>,  nearly  two-thirds  of  wliom  are  Mohammedans. 
This  W.XS  one  of  the  districts  S|H*claIly  turveytHi  by  Dr. 
Bnchanan  Hamilton,  liy  orders  Irum  inc  goveriimenl(  in 
IhOO.  It  contains  no  mountains,  nor  even  hilts:  but  its 
surface  is  undulating:  it  is  every  where  intersected  by 
rivers,  the  princt|>al  of  widch  are  the  Muhanondo,  Atreyi, 
and  other  ti  ibutaries  of  the  Gauges.  There  are  no  lakes, 
but  In  the  rainy  icasou  some  of  the  rivers  swell  out  into 
extensive  marshes  ; and  as  tliey  are  cuiut,in(ly  changing 
their  courses,  (heir  deserted  rli.inncis  often  contain  a con- 
siderable expanse  of  sLagnant  water.  The  wiuds  are 
mure  variable  here  than  in  nnv  other  part  of  India.  t>ut 
for  the  most  part  B.  The  rainy  season  commonly  lasts 
from  (lie  midillo  of  June  to  the  middle  of  Uct.  Towards 
the  end  of  this  seosoo  tlie  nights  are  iiot  and  opiircssive, 
but  the  inaxlinum  heat  Is  not  so  great  as  at  Calcutta. 
From  Nov.  to  Feb.  the  natives  often  sutfer  much  from 
cultl,  and  fires  are  agreeable  to  Kuropeaiis.  The  E.  wiiuU 
aro  accounted  very  unhealthy ; and  Intermittent  and 
other  fevers  annually  destroy  a great  many  of  the  pop. 
The  soil  is  in  some  parts  a red  and  stiff  clay,  uuusuiu  In 
Bengal : but  by  far  the  larger  portion  is  light  and  ash. 
coloured.  Nitre  was  formerly  ma<te  in  this  district,  but 
the  soil  Is  not  peculiarly  adopted  for  It,  and  its  manufac- 
ture has  been  removed  to  more  favourable  sictutlons. 
The  banyan,  mango,  areca.  Ac  , flourish  : palms,  gene- 
rally, do  not  thrive.  There  are  some  small  saul  forests  ; 
but,  generally  speaking,  timber  is  inferior,  and  useless 
for  b^-bu!lding.  There  are  few  tigers  or  leopards,  no 
wolves  or  hyenas,  and  the  wild  elepliant  or  rhinoceros  Is 
very  rarely  seen.  Deer,  hares,  porcupines,  ichneumons, 
iKtcrs,  Ac.,  are  very  plentiful ; and  wild  hogs  and  buflklos 
do  much  damage  to  the  crops.  Birds  are  abundant,  and 
so  are  fish  ; the  last  form  by  far  the  grewer  part  of  tho 
animal  hxvil  cnnsumeiL  Crocodiles  are  nut  nneommnn. 
but  are  little  dreaded ; tortoises,  and  some  iixards,  are 
eagerly  sought  for  as  articles  of  diet ; insects  are  not  very 
troiibU-Mimr.  Alwiit  tw<»-thirds  of  the  land  is  fttiiynccu- 
pl«l  a'ld  cultivated;  rlc«*  Is  the  principal  article  of  cul- 
ture. but  is  inferior  to  (hat  of  I'atna ; wh«-a(.  barley, 
millet,  legumes,  and  oily  scvmIs,  are  successivs-ly  the  pr«>- 
iluro  next  in  importance.  Tlie  cotton  raised  in  the  N.  U 
very  bad.  luit  that  of  the  8.  Is  finer  than  (hat  imported 
from  tite  \V.  of  India;  (lie  sugar-cane  is  largely  culii- 
v.vted,  and  is  of  a good  qiiatiiy  : indigo  and  tobacco  are 
also  rals«d.  but  the  lottiT  not  in  sufficient  quantity  for 
homo  consumption.  The  husbandry  of  the  district  Is  de- 
ploraldc  ; the  plough  is  • Uhuut  a coulter  ur  mould- board, 
and  In  some  |iarts  w.xuts  even  the  share,  all  the  other 
farm  implements  are  nearly  as  Uid  ; and  (>$.  will  buy  all 
that  arc  des*med  necessary  (tir  lltc  culture  of  five  arri*s  of 
land.  Both  the  oxen  and  iir»rsi*s  ore  wretched,  exi'cpt  a 
breed  of  ponies  from  Uootan  ; ail  cattle  are,  however,  ill 
fed.  arsd  on  none  but  natural  (tastures.  There  are  very 
few  carts  or  conveyances  of  any  kind  In  tlie  district.  The 
forms  are  generally  small ; about  ouo  fanner  only  lu  six- 
teen may  rent  from  30  to  IfXi  acres  ; estatits  are  also  sene- 
rally  small ; must  of  the  land  bt'l'ings  to  Hindoos.  Thcro 
are.  however,  very  few  liidividualt  in  a state  of  beggary, 
aud  such  os  arc  so  are  readily  rclictTd,  tbo  dispotUioD  of 
Yjr< 
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the  people  generally  being  charitable.  Except  those  of 
Kurupeans,  and  ftnme  Mohamnu'daoi.  no  huutes  have 
any  other  than  a Uiatchi*!!  roof:  mud  walU  are  most 
rnmnion  ; but,  in  some  iu«tancet>,  the  huts  are  wholly  con- 
structed of  straw  nml  reeds.  The  Ainiliurc  of  botfi  Mo- 
hammedans and  Hindoos  is  ne.arly  alike,  and  the  whole, 
amongst  the  lalHstirlng  classes,  not  worth  more  than  a 
ru]>ee.  Most  of  these  classes  sleep  on  sackcloth  or  mats 
on  the  ground.  They  are  generally  yery  ill-clothod,  but 
both  Hindoos  and  Mohammedani  wear  m.inv  ornaments  ; 
the  women  of  both  races  colour  sheir  cTellis  with  lamp- 
black. For  foml.  the  people  are  generally  better  oITthan 
for  lodging,  fumlttire.  or  clothing : and  few  arc  distressed 
by  hunger,  although  their  TckmI  is  seldom  very  nourishing; 
the  lower  classes  are  obliged  to  use  the  ashes  of  the  plan- 
lain  root,  Ac.  for  salt,  and  often  want  for  tobacco,  their 
fiiTOurite  and  almost  only  stimulus.  Slaves  are  few,  and 
servants,  especially  fcm.ale  ones,  scarce  ; for  early  mar- 
riams  are  so  universal,  that  nearly  every  woman  Is  mar- 
ried by  the  period  of  pulterty,  or  is  else  subject  to  a stigma. 
The  inhab..  as  might  be  expnctcsl  from  their  poverty,  arc 
feeble,  sickly,  and  subject  to  various  diseases ; and  are 
also  ignorant,  mendacious,  and  occasionally  rapacious. 
Dacoity  was  formerly  a very  prevalent  crime.  Kauration 
has  proceeded  to  very  little  more  than  rudlmental  in- 
struction among  about  I in  16  of  the  male  sex.  (.'hris- 
tlanity  has  mad?  but  little  progress.  (For  copious 
particulars  respecting  this  district,  see  F.  B.  Ilamiltun'M 
StatuUcs  oj  Dint^pur.  Calcutta,  1H3.1.) 

DiNAOEPooa  {Dinajpur,  the  abode  qf  be$gart),  an  Inl. 
town  of  Hlndostan  : cap.  of  the  above  distr. ; seat  of  the 
Hritish  judicial  and  revenue  courts  ; between  two  tribu- 
taries to  the  Ganges  ; G.')  m.  R.S.R.  Pumeah,  and  H6  m. 
N.N.R.  Mnorshitlaiuid  : lat.  37'  N.,  long.  «'  E. 
Pop.  ao.hOO,  chiefly  Mohammedans.  It  is.  as  its  name 
implies,  avery  poor  place  ; its  houses  are  chiefly  thatched 
huts,  there  being,  according  to  the  latest  accounts,  but 
right  brick  dwellings  out  or  6,000,  exclusive  of  the  Ku- 
ropean  residences,  public  ofDces.  &r.,  which  are  built  in 
the  worst  Anglo-Indian  style.  Its  most  densely  peopl<si 
portion  has  near  its  centre  a square  surrouml^  with 
shops,  Ac.  t ill  the  Rngiish  quarter,  and  other  portions, 
the  bouses  are  det\chcd  from  each  other,  and  intermixed 
with  gardens  and  pasture  lands.  What  may  be  considered 
the  port  of  the  town,  on  the  bank  of  the  Punabhnba,  is 
occupied  by  merchants,  warehouses.  Ac.  It  Is  clean  and 
well  watched,  but  not  iightc«l ; the  roads  round  it  are 
kept  in  mod  repair  by  convicts,  but  bridges  are  wanted. 
It  contains  no  public  building  of  any  importance,  except- 
ing the  house  of  the  late  nuoh.  built  In  I7HO,  a strange 
mixture  of  Europe.m,  Moorish,  and  Hindoo  styles, 
surrounded  by  a ditch  and  rampart ; but  now  in  great 
measure  gone  to  decay.  The  vicinity  of  Dinagepoor  has 
a sandy  soil,  is  ill  supplied  with  water,  and  ehiefly  occu- 
pied by  pastures.  {ILtmiUon  ; Buchanan  { Dinagepoor  i 
HamiUtm't  W.  F.  I.  iiax.,  i f.l7.} 

DINAS',  a town  of  France,  dcp.  CAtes-du-Kord,  cap. 
arrond.,  beautifully  situated  on  a ncight  on  the  IcA  tuiiik 
of  the  nance.  18  m.  R.  St.  Bricuc.  Pop.  (iH.16)  7,3-'i6. 
It  if  furroimded  by  walls  of  extraordinary  hciglit  and 
thickness,  the  works  outside  of  which  arc  now  converted 
into  gardens,  and  laid  out  as  public  walks.  Streets 
mostly  111  built,  narrow,  dark,  ana  dirty;  though  of  late 
yt‘ars  some  parts  of  the  town  have  been  much  improved. 
The  princip^  public  buildings  arc,  — - a castle,  built  about 
1300,  now  usea  as  .a  prison,  two  churches  of  Gothic  archi- 
tecture, the  town-hall,  clock- tower,  hospital,  and concert- 
hall.  Vessels  of  from  70  to  90  tons  come  up  to  Dinan  at 
high  water  ; it  communicates  with  Kennes  by  the  ranai 
of  llle  and  Ranee,  the  river  being  navigable  only  as  far  as 
tills  town.  Dinan  Is  the  scat  of  a tribunal  of  primary 
jurlMiiction.  and  of  a communal  college : it  has  a school  of 
dvsign.  a public  library,asocirty  of  agriculture.  Ac.,  with 
manufactures  of  sall-cluth,  cotton  stufTk.  flannels,  shoes, 
and  hats  for  the  troops  and  colonies,  leather.  Ac.,  beet- 
root sugar-factories ; and  has  some  trade  in  butter,  hemp, 
thread.  Ar.  ilhtgo.  art.  Cdi’cs-du-.Vord ; Diet  G/og.) 

DINANT.  a town  of  Belgium,  prov.  N'amiir.  cap.  ar- 
rond.,  oil  tlie  Mi*use,  14  m.  S.  liy  K.  Namur.  Pop.  (1X36) 
6,n33.  it  is  built  on  the  declivity  of  a rocky  hill,  on  the 
summit  of  whlcii  is  its  castle.  It  is  divided  into  the 
•‘Town-proper ’■  and  tlie  “ Island,*’ and  has  a suburb,  a 
Gothic  cAthi<iral,  si«vcril  other  churches.  2 hospitals,  and 
a laUln  school.  Its  manufactures  are  chiefly  those  of 
woollens,  hats,  cutlery,  cards,  verjuice,  mead,  ginger- 
bread, (Mper.  and  glass  ; hut  it  has  several  oil,  flour,  and 
hemp  mills,  with  mills  for  cutting  and  polishing  marble, 
and  numermis  lalt-reflneries,  tanneries,  and  breweries. 
It  is  the  seat  of  n court  of  primary  jurisdiction,  and  the 
residence  of  a military  commandant.  Dinant  is  very 
ancient.  In  the  14th  century  it  was  a prosperous  rom- 
mercial  town  ; in  1466  It  was  sacked  and  burnt  by  Duke 
Philip  of  Burgundy;  and  again  sacked  in  |.V»4  bv  the 
Duke  of  Severs.  ( f'andermaelen.  Diet.  G^og.  de  la  Prov. 
A'omwr,  Ac.) 

DIN  ArOOR.  an  inl.  town,  and  Dritish  military  station 
In  llindoitan,  prov.  Rohar,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  Uaiiges. 
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14  ro.  W.  Patna ; lot.  25=  87'  N.,  long.  5'  E.  The 
cantonments  arc  large  and  handsome,  with  a flnvqiiar, 
three  extensive  snimres  of  b.irracki  for  the  Kurotioiiii 
troops,  iinifurmly  built,  of  one  loAy  ground  story,  well 
rals^,  sturroed,  and  fiimtshed  with  arcades;  there  are 
also  large  lurracks  for  the  native  troops.  The  garrismt 
cunsists.  ai'cordlng  to  late  returns,  of  6,766  men,  1.164  of 
whom  are  F.uropeans.  The  town  Is  well  supplied  with 
Euroiican  goods  ; and  in  Its  neighbourhood  y^atoes  are 
largely  cultivated  by  both  Europeans  and  natives,  (/ftuwi/- 
ton't  K.  t.  Got.,  I.  817.  ; Trav.,  x.  237.) 

DINGLF.,  a marit.  town  of  Ireland,  co.  Kerry,  prov. 
Munster,  on  a slope  at  the  bottom  of  Dingk*  llarbrur.  on 
the  N.  si«le  of  Dingle  Bav,  *J6  m.  \V.  by  S.  Tralee.  Pop. 
(IK21)  4..63X;  (|■i;H)  4.327  ; pop.  of  par.  in  IK.-14,  0,799.  *>f 
whom  249  were  of  the  estab.  cliurch.  and  0,.W)  Rirni.  I'atb. 
Many  of  the  houses  are  built  in  the  Spanish  fsahkm,  it 
having  f irmerly  m.iintained  an  inthimte  coinniunlc.-uim 
with  SpRln.  Tile  (Kir.  church  and  Rom.  Cath.  chapel  are 
modem  Imildtngs  ; a secomi  cha|Kil  is  att-iched  to  a nun- 
nery ; au<l  H largt'  national  school-house  has  been  erected. 
It  has  a dispensary,  and  Is  a constabulary  and  coast-guard 
station  ; and  is  much  frequented  during  summer  as  a 
bathing  place.  Tlie  liarbour  is  fit  only  fur  small  vessels, 
which  lie  .igroimd  on  mud  at  low  water.  The  corptira- 
tlon,  under  a charter  of  Jas.  I..  In  1697.  consists  of  a 
sovereign.  12  burgesses,  and  a commonalty.  It  has  ju- 
risdiction over  a ubtrici  of  land  extending  2 Irish  m.  in 
every  direction  from  the  par.  church;  and  tb.at  of  tl>« 
sovereign,  as  admiral  of  the  harbour,  is  determined  by 
the  flight  of  an  arrow  discharged  from  the  harbours  of 
Dingle.  Ventry,  Rmerwick,  and  Ferriter's  Creek.  It  re- 
turned 2 mems.  to  the  Irish  H.  of  C.  till  the  I'uloo.when 
it  was  disfranchised.  General  sessiims  arc  helti  twice  a 
year,  and  petty  sessions  on  altenute  Fridays.  The  linen 
manufacture,  which  furmerlv  flourished  here  to  aeon- 
sldernble  extent,  is  now  confined  to  that  of  coarse  cloth 
in  small  quantities  : grain  and  butter  are  the  chief  arti. 
clcs  of  trade.  The  flsiHTy  also,  which  had  been  very 
productive,  large  numbers  of  herring,  flat  and  round  fish, 
having  been  taken,  is  in  a very  de]>ressed  state,  so  much 
so,  that  the  town  Is  supplied  with  cured  fish  from  foreign 
markeU.  It  has  two  A<Hir-mi!ls  and  a brewery.  Post- 
office  revenue  in  1x30,  2477.;  In  1836, 2ti3/.  {^  Fitkery  Rep.  ^ 
Hnilu'nu  Rev.,  tfC.) 

D INGWALL.  a royal  and  pari.  bor.  and  sca-port  town 
of  Scotland.  CO.  Ross,  on  the  \v.  extremity  of  the  Cromarty 
Frith.  19  m.  N.N.W.  InveriiMS.  Pop.  (1801)  l.Hfi; 
(|X3I)  1,716.  It  is  built  in  tbe  Dutch  fasliion,  aixl  is 
; rather  neat,  consisting  of  one  loading  itm*t.  with  several 
I inferior  ones  branching  from  it.  The  harbour  was  ori- 
ginally at  an  inconvenient  distance;  but  in  1x16-17.  n 
' canal  was  formed  (at  an  expense  of  4J657.),  by  which 
' vessels  of  considerable  burden  are  now  brought  to  the 
1 Immediate  vicinity  of  tlic  burgh.  The  annual  revenue 
I derived  from  the  ranal  is  about  130/..  which  is  not  more 
: than  luificient  to  keep  it  in  repair.  The  lieautifut  valley 
' of  StrathpefTcr,  at  the  head  or  which  is  a famous  mineral 
spring,  stretches  W.  6 m.  from  Dingwall.  The  town- 
j house  is  n veneraldc  edifice,  with  a spire  and  dork : a pljdn 
parish  cburcli  and  a goal  are  the  only  other  buildings 
worth  notice.  Dingwall  Is  a place  of  Irttle  or  no  trade. 
There  are  hut  two  small  vessels  belonging  to  it ; and  Us 
exports  consist  exclusively  of  wheat  and  other  country 
prmuee,  and  its  imports  of  lime,  coals,  Ac.  The  only 
i>ank  In  the  town  was  introduced  in  1x28.  The  charier 
of  its  erection  into  a royal  burgh  was  granteil  in  1227.  by 
Alexander  II.  On  the  K.  of  the  town  may  still  be  seen 
the  remains  of  the  Castle  of  Dingwall,  a fortified  idace, 
long  the  chief  n>sideticv  of  the  noble  family  of  Koss. 
Near  the  clmirh,  on  an  artificial  mound,  stands  an  obe- 
lisk .’»7  ft.  high,  crectid  as  a family  burial-place  by  George, 
first  Earl  ui  i'romariy.  secretary  of  stale  for  Scotland,  in 
the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.  Dingw.ill  tmiCct  with  Wick. 
Cromarty,  Dornoch.  Kirkwall,  and  Tain,  in  semling  .x 
nmnljer  to  the  H.  of  C.,  and  had,  in  IRd-^-SU^  9t  rtiii*- 
tered  voters.  (-NVir  Siat.  Account  qf  Scotland,  art.  Xlmg- 

ipti//.) 

DIOS,  NOMBRE  DE.  a town  of  Mexico,  stale  Du- 
rango. on  the  rtMMl  between  Durango  and  Sornbren  te, 
40  m.  S.K.  Iheformer  city.  Pon.  7,0*^.?  lu  chief  source 
of  wealth  is  an  extensive  trade  In  Vino  Hetcnl,  a spirit 
obtained  from  the  American  aloe. 

DIZIKK  (SI*.),  a town  of  hrance,  d(*p.  Haute  Marne, 
cap.  cant.,  on  the  Marne,  at  the  point  where  it  becomes 
navigable,  47  m.  N.N.W.  Ciiaumnnt.  Pop.  C.36G.  It 
was  formerly  well  fortified,  and  in  1-644  siutalnotl  a me- 
morable singe  by  the  empemr  ('harles  V. ; hut  its  ram- 
parts have  lK*en  converted  into  agrct'able  promen- 
ades. It  it  a handsome  town,  with  broad  streets,  and 
houses  mostly  of  stone.  Tlie  town-hnil.  of  recent  r«vn- 
itruction.  Is  much  admired.  It  has  an  hospital,  the  rtiina 
of  an  ancient  costie.  with  cotton  fabrics,  iron-foundri<-«. 
Ac.,  and  a contidurable  trade  in  wood.  Many  vessela 
are  built  here  fur  the  navlgaiioo  of  the  Marne,  the  town 
being  environed  by  a forest,  whence  the  materials  are 
easily  procured.  A part  of  tlie  alliod  army  wtdeb  iDvadctl 
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France  In  1RH,  wni  defeated  with  (rreat  Iom  nt  St.  Dhier 
on  the  27th  Jan.  ami  the  27th  March  br  Napoleon.  It 
wu  here  alao,  after  the  breaking  up  of  the  congress  of 
Chutlllnn,  that  the  l)ue  tie  Vlrenra  ((’aulaincoqrt)  an- 
nounced to  Namleon  that  he  must  abandon  all  hope  of 
treating  with  the  allied  eorerclgns.  {Hugo,  art.  liautf 
Mamf.) 

DJKBAtL  or  GIBYLK.  (an.  Buhlus,  BvCAik).  a 
c<xut  town  of  Syria,  8.  by  W.  TrljHdl:  lat.  31°  V N., 
long.  3.'S°  37'  K.  Pop.,  according  to  Volney.  C.OoO.  but 
this  is  probably  exaggerated  ; the  inhab.,  according  to 
the  older  MAundrell,  and  more  recent  Robinson,  bs-lng 
/fie.  They  arc  chiefly  Maronlto  Cliriftiani.  An  old 
castle  on  the  S.,  built  with  stone*  of  an  cmtrmmia  size, 
and  the  wreck  of  a rery  handuimc  church  of  great  anti- 
quity, arc  the  principal  remains;  but  shafts,  cnUimns, 
and  other  mins  are  scatteri*d  atamt  in  Trrent  prtifusion. 
The  waits  arc  11  m.  In  elrc.,  with  square  towers  at  in- 
tervals ; an  artificial  harlamr  formerly  existed,  but  has 
been  long  destroyed  \ and  the  town  )s  evidently  in  a state  ! 
of  gradual,  If  nut  rapid  decay.  At  a few  m.  aisiance  on 
the  S.  flows  the  Nalir  Ibraliim  (an.  Aduru't),  a short,  but 
deep  and  rapid  stream,  over  which  is  a well-built  stone 
brioge  of  I arch.  The  surroumling  soil  is  fertile,  and 
peniiiariy  fkTourahIc  to  the  growth  of  tobacco.  The 
land  of  the  Giblltes  is  mentioned  in  Josh, 

xiti.  .V,  ami  this  town  w as  evidently  a place  of  consider- 
able imimrtanre  in  the  mercantile  and  maritime  king- 
dom of  Tyre.  {Kirt.  xxrll.  9.)  llyblns  occupies  a dis- 
tinguished place  in  Syrian  mythology,  from  its  being  the 
seme  of  the  dixUh  nt  Adunis  nr  Thamintiz,  and  a prin- 
ci[ial  scat  of  the  religious  riles  connected  therewith.  It 
may  Ite  mentioned,  in  reference  to  this  subject,  that 
wild  boars  are  still  very  common  in  the  surrutindiog 
mountains,  and  that  the  phenomenon  mentiuiied  by 
Lucian,  of  the  river  acquiring  a rt*<ldi»h  colour  at  certain 
seasons  of  the  year,  has  been  oi)servod  b)’  Maundrell  and 
other  travellers,  and  is  occasioned  by  the  washing  down 
of  jiarticles  of  red  earth  during  heavy  rains.  Mlltuu  has 
beautifully  alluded  to  this  legend : — 

*'  Thsiamus  rsmv  nnt  bebind, 

Whose  annusl  wound  in  lirtionnn  Ulur'd 
H^rtM  dsmieU  to  lintmi  hU  fst« 

In  amoTuudUOn  sll  a dajr, 

urwoth  .ttiunU.  from  his  native  rock, 

Ha^<sir|Wr  to  the  »u]ifm*’d  wiUi  bluod 
Of  Tnammus  jvwriv  voandvd.'* 

Ilylilns  was  a cnmtderabic  sea-port  tmder  the  Greek 
kings  of  Syria,  but  the  existing  remains  arc  mostly  of  the 
Rutnan  period.  It  was  a favourite  with  the  eiupcror 
Adrian,  who  appears  to  have  la'cn  peculiarly  atlm  hrd 
to  the  wurship  oi  .Adonis  (sfe  llrruLKiiKM),  ana  to  whom 
an  inscription  near  the  land-gale  still  exists  in  good  pre- 
K'rt.-uion.  At  an  early  period  of  the  crusades,  it  whs  caf^ 
turi*d  In-  the  Christians,  who  built  its  present  walls  ; but 
In  the  furious  w ars  uf  that  fanatical  age,  the  port  ami  trade 
of  Djoball  shared  the  ruin  uf  the  other  cities  of  the  coast. 
Still,  in  its  decay,  it  is  the  cap.  of  the  Kesraouan  (the 
Coast  Iretween  'I  ripoli  and  Ueirout ) and  the  ico  of  a Ma- 
ronite  bishop.  (SfraAo,  xvt.  7M. ; l.uctan,  Df  Dru  Syn'd. 
2. ; h'l/iittm  fif  Tyrt,  xl.  raps.  9 and  14. ; Maundrell,  44 
_4fi. ; Volney,  II.  14'*.;  Burckkardt't  Tran.  Syr  , 17‘J.; 
Hobinton,  ii.49 — 52.) 

DJIDDA.  or  JIDD.A,  a marit.  city  of  Arabia,  in  F.1- 
lledjai,  being  the  port  of  Mecca,  and  one  of  the  chief 
Atrepbts  for  foreign  commerre  in  the  peninsula.  l,at. 
2H  'kf'  42"  N..  long.  Tip  6'  K.  Resident  pop.,  according 
to  Ail  Iley,  5.IXM),  but  this  number  is  oRen  very  much 
Increased  by  the  influx  of  str.xngcrs.  The  Inhab.  are 
nearly  all  lorrigners,  or  settlors  from  other  |urts  of 
Arabia  ; the  only  natives  being  a few  sheriff  faml- 
ijes  attached  exclusively  to  the  offices  of  religion  and 
law.  Five  niosouef,  pour  and  mean,  the  governor’s 
house,  and  a small  c.'utla,  mounting  9 or  10  guns,  are 
the  only  public  buildings,  except  the  khans,  which  are 
numerous  and  haudsumc.  The  houses  in  tiie  town, 
built  of  stone  and  madrepore,  are,  from  the  |M-rlf>hable 
nature  of  the  material,  not  veiy  lasting;  but  in  the  sub- 
urbs they  are  mere  huts,  constructed  uf  reeds  and  brush- 
wood, inhabitesi  principally  by  Bedouins.  Tho  streets 
are  uopaved  ; but  Djiaila  is,  notwithstanding,  elenner, 
and  in  other  rv>pects  su)M?rior  to  moxt  Eatleru  cities  of 
equal  lise.  It  is  one  of  the  holy  places  of  Mohamme- 
il^ism,  and  its  sanctity  it  im'rt>as<u  by  the  neighlMur- 
h<Kxl  of  the  repuUnl  tomb  of  Five,  a rude  stone  struc- 
ture, about  2 m.  to  the  N.  The  surrounding  coun- 
try it  a hare  desert,  destitute  of  running  streams:  and 
though  well  water  Is  easily  priKUralile,  it  is  generally 
bad.  The  inhab.  collect  the  rain  In  cisterns,  and  the 
commonest  necessaries  are  brought  from  a distance. 
Corn,  rice,  butter,  sugar,  tobacco,  oil.  clothing.  Ac.  arc 
imported  in  very  huge  quantities  from  Egypt,  the  Abys- 
sinian roast,  and  (excepting  butter)  even  from  Persia 
and  India.  Djhlda  liepcnds.  therefore,  for  its  existence 
upon  its  ira«ie.  which  U vei^  extensive,  and  wholly  of  the 
transit  kind.  F'rom  the  interior  dotes,  and  the  celr- 
braid'd  bulm  uf  Mecca,  are  brought  for  shipment  west- 
ward ; luusk,  civet,  and  incense  are  procureu  from  .Abys- 
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sinia;  muslins,  cloths,  cambrics,  teak  timber,  cocoa. nuts, 
fucoa-nut  oil,  pepper,  ginger,  turmeric,  thaw  Is,  tissue. 
Ac.  arc  brought  fforo  liKlla ; the  Malay  Islands  semi 
spices  and  (what  is  not  generally  known)  young  fem;di'S 
for  sale  at  the  Mecca  market  The  coffee  trmie.  which, 
next  to  that  of  grain,  was  formerly  the  most  im[Kirtant, 
has  much  declined  of  late,  partly  ow  ing  to  the  free  ad- 
mission of  American  produce  to  the  .Mediterranean,  but 
nrinclftally  to  tho  impolitic  exacllnns  of  the  pa4'lm  of 
Egypt  upon  this  brarfen  of  commerce.  A trade  in  slaves 
is  carried  on  with  th^  Moumbique  coast ; and.  altogi*- 
ther,  it  is  calculated  that  the  port  of  DjidJa  ernuloys  2'>0 
resteU,  great  and  small.  The  imported  articles  arc 
cnnveyetl  hy  ships  to  Sues,  whenre  they  find  their  way 
to  the  Mediterranean  ports,  or  by  caravans  to  Mecca  and 
Medina,  from  which  cities  they  are  again  dispersed  to 
.Syria,  A«ia  Minor,  and  Turkey.  The  caravans  to  Mecca 
start  daily,  those  to  Medina  every  40  or  50  days  : ImU  lie- 
sides  these,  Djhida  carries  on  no  land  trade,  except  or- 
caslnnnlly  with  K.  Yemen  for  com.  Tho  duties  upon 
eolTi-e  were  formerly  7J  per  oenL,  they  arc  now  doublu 
that  amount;  thcise  upon  Indian  gtxidi  are  f>tnn  fi  to 
10  per  cent,  according  to  quality;  the  trade  in  grain 
is  monopoUsi-d  by  the  Egyptian  government.  Twice  at 
least  in  every  year  Djidda  is  Inundated  with  inh^itanis  ; 
viz.  on  the  arrival  of  the  Indian  fleet  (about  May),  whrti 
merchants  from  all  quarters  pour  In  to  purcluw  at  tho 
first  band;  and  during  tho  nadj,  when  pilgrims  come 
from  all  the  African  ports  in  vast  numbers.  In  IMSI 
above  20,000  pilgrims  landed  eltlier  at  Djidda  or  Yembo, 
hut  mostly  at  the  former.  There  is  no  manufnrtiire  in 
the  town  ; every  thing,  for  use  os  well  os  for  consump- 
tion. is  Imported,  and  the  occupation*  of  the  poorer  aa  of 
the  richer  Inhab.  consist  almost  exclusively  of  liarter. 

Abul-F'nU  {Ar.  M.)  supposes  Djidda  and  Its 
neighbourhood  to  be  the  Badfo  Regium  ( Bwkiw  ) 

of  rtulrmy  (?i.  7.Ttll.  6.);  b*it  Niebuhr  with  more  reaum 
believes  the  ground  on  which  the  city  stan«is,  to  have  Im-s-u 
recovered  from  the  sea  within  a short  i>erl«)d.  At  mine 
dintancefrom  the  shore,  he  describes  high  sand  hilU.full  of 
shells  and  corals  ; and  the  general  appearance  of  the  coast 
make*  it  impossible,  in  his  mind,  tn«t  the  modem  town 
can  occupy  the  same  site  with  its  namesake.  In  the  d;iys 
of  Mohammed.  " Djidda,"  he  says.  " s’avancera  de  plus 
en  plus  vers  rouest,"  and  in  fact,  although  a city  of  this 
name  has  lieen,  for  ages,  the  port  of  Mec'ca.  yet  the  town 
now  existing  is  evidently  of  modem  origin,  llic  sultan 
sheriff  of  Mecca,  as  sovereign  of  the  Beled-el-H.irem 
t Holy  I>and).hAs  possessed  Djidda  since  the  first  days  of 
Islamism  ; a pacha,  first  anpolntiHl  by  the  caliphs,  and  then 
by  the  grand  signlor,  as  head  of  the  Mohammedan  faith, 
was  indeed  the  nominal  governor  ; and,  professedly,  the 
customs  were  to  be  dividt^  eciually  between  him  oihI  the 
sultan  shrritr  The  Utter,  however,  in  the  declining 
clays  of  Turkish  power,  paid  little  regard  to  this  ar- 
rangement. and  in  the  end  expelled  ti>c  Turk*  entirely 
from  El  lledjas.  Scarcely  was  this  effected  when  the 
growing  powi*r  of  the  Wahahees  became  more  formidable 
than  that  of  tho  Porte.  Mi'cca  and  Medina  were  taken, 
and  the  sheriff,  shut  up  in  Djidda,  made  a public  but 
doubtful  profession  of  tno  AA'ahabce  faith.  In  Ih)I,  Me- 
hemet  .All  c*tablishe«l  his  power  in  Kl  Fleiljas.  the  reign- 
ing sheriff  was  carried  to  Cairn,  and  hfs  successor,  ap- 
pointed by  the  F!gyptl.-in  pai-ha.  retained  only  a Bha>«iow 
of  autliorlty,  with  a monthly  stipend  in  lieu  of  the  (wirt 
dues.  ( .4Att/-Ecrf/i,  .-fr. /Acs.,  .AS,  ft). ; A'rcftiiAr,  Det.  de 
CAr.  303— 3tn». ; Voy.  Ar.  1.  217— 22H,  ; Lord  Valentta,  iiL 
301—332.;  .4A  Rcy,  ii.  40— 46.;  Burekkardt,  I.  1— lOU.  ; 
WdUted.  11.  iHR— '/H9.) 

DSIF.PU  (the  Borysthenir  of  the  ancients),  a largo 
river  of  European  Russia.  It  has  its  source  near  tho 
village  of  Dnieproosk.  in  the  government  of  Smolensk, 
and.  punning  a S.  course  past  .Sindensk,  where  it  Im*- 
comei  navigable,  Moghcleir,  Klcff.  Ekatcrinoslaff.  and 
Kherson,  unites  with  the  Black  .Sea  about  6d  ra.  Iwlow 
the  latter,  after  a course  of  above  1.200  m.  Its  prlm-ip.il 
affliM'tits  are  tlie  Prlpet,  Berrsina,  and  Desna.  It  is  broad 
and  deep,  ami  may  be  navigated,  with  ease  and  safety, 
from  Smolensk  as  far  as  Fikaterlnoslaff;  hut  from  the 
latter  to  Aloxamlrofsk  it  it  Interrupted  by  cataract*, 
which  cannot  be  passed  hy  anv  tort  ot  craft,  except  in 
spring  after  the  arbx.cle,  and  in  the  latter  iiart  of  au- 
tumn. Works  were  t>epnn  in  D33  for  obviating  these 
ob*tructlnn*,  an  object  of  vast  lm;ortance  to  S.  Russia ; 
but  we  have  not  h-.anied  what  h-xs  Ix'en  their  »ur- 
I'cvs.  What  is  called  the  tmr  of  the  Dnlepr  lies  atxmt 
IS  m.  below  Kherson,  and  latwien  It  and  the  town  the 
water  is  shallow,  and  the  channel  encumbered  with 
shifting  sands.  7*here  are  valuable  fisheries  below 
Khcr»on,  and  In  other  |iart*  of  the  river.  {See  Kutrson  ; 
see  al«o,  Hagrmtuter'a  Hrporl  vn  Ike  Black  S<‘a,  p.  69., 
English  trons.) 

DN  lESTH  (the  Tyros  or  Danas ftT  of  the  anrh-nts).  a 
large  riser  of  S.Fl.  Fairopc.  It  ha*  its  s»mrce  in  the  f’ar- 
paliuan  mounts4ns  in  Galliria,  and.  flowing  in  a S..S.F. 
direction  along  the  E.  frontier  of  Ressniolda.  fall*  into 
the  Block  Sea  between  OtUlic^l  and  Akeiman,  after  a 
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cuurM  of  iibout  flOO  m.  It  hat  no  r«rj  contidcrablp 
lillliicatt,  and,  being  In  mott  parts  thalluw  aiul  rapid,  it  it 
of  little  tenricc  to  internal  navigation,  except  during 
tprlng  and  autumn. 

DoDONA.  a town  of  Epirut,  famous  in  antiquity 
fur  itt  beii^  the  ai*at  of  an  oracle  of  Jupiter,  the  most 
niicivnt  In  Greece,  and  second  only  to  that  of  Delphi  in 
celebrity  and  importance.  It  ap|>eArs  to  hare  been 
instituted  by  emigrants  from  Bgy'pt ; at  least  this  is 
the  opinion  of  Herodotus,  and  sceim  to  carrywith  it  the 
grr.-ueit  probability.  (Lib.  ii.  AA.)  The  temple 

was  enriched  by  vast  numbers  of  costly  statues  aiul 
other  offerings,  presented  by  the  static  and  Individuals 
w*hn  had  consulted  the  oracle.  .Adjoining  the  temple 
was  a grove  sacred  to  Jupitor  ; and  in  It  was  a divine  or 
prophetic  oak, by  which  the  responses  of  the  god  were 
sometimes  manifested  I The  lm|>u»turc  rarrii^  on  here 
was.  in  fact,  even  more  gross  and  glaring  than  at 
Delphi.  There  the  priests  framed  a response  from  the 
ravings  of  the  Pythia ; l>ut  at  Dodona  tlie  jiriestess  went 
into  the  sacred  mrest.  and  listening  to  the  cooing  of  the 
doves,  or  the  rustling  of  the  leaves  or  branches  of  the 
sacrt*d  lrc<‘.  drew  thence  her  auguries  t Sometimes  she 
deduced  them  from  the  sounds  emitted  by  the  cl.x«hing 
of  roj^ier  basins  hung  round  the  temple,  and  from  those 
emittra  by  a brazen  vessel  placed  on  the  top  of  a 
columo,  and  struck  by  the  ttgure  of  a child  put  In 
motion  by  the  wind  I The  responses,  in  ordinary  rases, 
were,  of  course,  characterised  by  the  usual  ambiguity, 
so  tliat  let  the  event  be  w hat  it  might,  thn  credit  of  the 
oracle  should  be  preserved  ; but  here,  at  at  Delphi  and 
elsewhere,  a rich  or  powerful  lodivldual  hail  little  difll« 
culty  In  getting  such  an  answer  as  be  wished  fur.  (See 
Anctcitt  l’nit<i-rsai  Htstory,  x.  67.,  8vu.  cd.  f Voyage 
D'  JnacAarsis,  cap.  3f>..  &c.) 

The  site  af  this  famous  oracle  is  now  matter  of  dii* 
putc  among  the  learned.  It  it  fixed  by  some  at  Pro- 
topapas,  near  the  lake  Labrhisias,  i^m.  N.N.W.  Van* 
nh\a : hut  iHhvrt  place  it  a good  deal  nearer  tlie  coast. 

DOHUU  (ttro  Jton/ienU  an  ini.  town  of  Hindustan,  on 
the  boundary  of  Malwah  and  Gujrat;  Holrar's  doro. ; 
lat.  •A6'  N.,  bmg.  74^  ini'  E.  It  is  of  some  size,  well 
built,  and  well  sunpllcd  with  grain  and  water : is  much 
frequented  by  traders,  bi'ing  on  the  high  roau  ladwecn 
Upper  Hindostan  and  the  Gulph  of  Cambay  v and  com- 
mands the  principal  |uus  into  Gujrat  from  tlic  N.E.  It 
has  a fort  said  to  have  been  built  by  Auningzcber 

DOL.atown  of  Fmnce,dt'p.  Ille-et-Vilaine,  cap.  cant., 
on  an  eminence  among  marsnet  which  have  be«'n  drini, 
and  arc  very  fertile  ; 13  m.  S.K.  St.  Malo,  and  3fi  m.  N. 
Itennes.  Pop.  3,()00.  It  is  surrounded  by  walls  and 
ditches,  the  remains  of  its  old  fortifications : it  having  for- 
merly been  a bulwark  of  Brittany  against  the  invasions  of 
the  Normans.  Tiic  glacis  of  the  ramparts  has  rt'cemly 
IkHUi  converted  into  a fine  promenade.  It  is  ill  built,  and 
has  but  one  tolerable  street ; but  its  cathedral  is  one  of 
the  largest  and  finest  in  the  prov.  Dol  was  a bishopric 
as  early  as  the  6th  century.  [Hugo,  JtU^et^Vitaine  { 
Cuidf  du  Voyagt'ur.) 

DOLE,  a town  of  France,  d^p.  Jura,  cap.  arrond., 
finclv  situated  at  the  fool  of  a hill  planted  witii  vines,  on  . 
the  Doubs,  and  on  the  canal  between  the  Rhone  and 
Rhine;  2M  m.  N.  l/nni*Ic..Saulnicr.  Pop.  (rx  cant.)  i 
7,»*43.  Streets  narrow,  crooked,  and  dirty;  and  the  I 
huusei  heavy  and  irregular.*  It  was  formc-rly  fortified,  j 
but  its  defences  have  been  long  since  deslroyed.  Its  ' 
chief  public  buildings  are  the  cathedral,  w'ltii  a large  : 
square  tower  and  Chren  lofty  naves,  supported  by  enor-  I 
moni  columns  • the  new  prison.  HdfrLDiru,  general  hoi-  ' 
pitai.  tower  of  Vergy,  hall  of  justice,  barracks,  the  old 
college  of  the  Jesuits,  theatre.  Ac.  The  bridge  over  the  , 
Doubs,  and  the  port  on  the  canal,  are  also  worthy  of  no-  | 
lice.  Dole  has.  also,  w-vernl  Roman  remains.  Inclu- 
ding those  of  an  amphitheatre,  some  aoiu-ducts,  and 
part  of  the  sunrrh  Roman  road  leading  from  Lyons  to 
the  banks  of  the  Rhine.  It  Is  the  seat  of  tribunals  of 
primary  Juris<lictiori,  and  of  commerce;  has  ,*i  rit'p6t.d£ 
mewfin'f,  an  orphan  asylum,  a cummun.il  cullege,  a gra* 
luitous  school  of  design,  (tainting,  Ac.,  schools  of  gcomc. 
try  and  music,  a public  library  with  6,f«iO  rols..  and  a 
society  of  agriculture  ; it  has  .also,  manufactures  of  straw- 
hats.  leather.  chomicaJ  nroducls,  and  agrlruluiral  imple- 
ments : and  a considerable  trade  in  agricultural  produce. 
Dftle  is  very  ancient : in  the  12th  century  it  itecame  the 
orcasion.\l  residence  of  tiic  emitcror  Frederic  Hnrbaroiia, 
and  in  MTl  had  a part,  and  imlversliy  of  its  own-  In 
I I7fi  it  w.as  taken  Iry  the  troops  of  I,ouls  XL,  when  most 
of  Its  buiUllngs  were  dcstroycil  or  damagctJ.  and  many  of 
the  iuhab  put  to  the  sword-  It  subreqiienlly  camn.  Into 
the  fmssesiion  of  tlie  S)tAniards,  .and  being  rebnilB  l>y 
rharlw  V.,  many  of  its  houses  preserve  the  Spanish 
style  of  architrclure.  IMtlmatcIv  It  was  unitoil  to  France, 
in  the  reign  of  Ix^uis  XIV.  [j/ugn,  art.  Jura  j O'u/t/c  du 
Voyageur,  1837.) 
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DOLGRLLY  or  DOLGKLLBU,  a town  of  North 
Wales,  m.  Merioneth,  nit  the  Mynach.  at  the  foot  of 
Cadcr-Idrif,  4U  m.  W,  Shrewsbury.  The  par.  of  Dol- 
gellr  comprises  870  acres,  and  had.  In  1&3I,  a |K>p.  of 
4.1817,  of  which  the  town  had  about  2-300.  It  is  very  Ir- 
regularly built,  but  Has  some  good  houses  ; a bridge  over 
the  river,  built  in  1638.  but  repain-d  some  years  ago;  a 
CO.  hall,  erecte<l  in  1S.'3,  and  a church  with  a handsome 
tower  and  large  nave.  The  co.  gaol,  situated  outside  ihn 
town,  was  built  In  IH]|.  at  an  expense  of  This 

town  has  long  been  noted  for  the  manufacture  of  a coarsu 
woollen  fabric,  cnlleti  irrfu,  (iritK-ipally  shipped  for  Ame- 
rica. Welts  were  formcriy  nutdo  in  liinerent  parts  of 
Montgomeryshire,  but  the  manufacture  i»  now  entirely 
cunfineil  to  tills  town  nnd  iieighbourluHtd  Wearers  earn 
about  Ox.  a week.  The  name  of  the  town  is  derived 
from  its  situation  in  a dale,  abundant  in  hazels. 

DULL.AH,  a village  of  Scotland,  cu.  Clackmannan, 
12  m.  K.  by  N.  Stirling.  Pop.  fluctuating,  but  may  lie 
estimated  at  600.  It  acquires  its  only  ini|>ortance  from 
the  eri'ction  and  endowment  of  an  arademv  by  a Mr. 
M*Nab,  a native  of  tin*  place.  The  ^ademy,  a 
iteautiful  Grecian  building,  was  erected  in  1819.  The 
branch<*s  at  preu-iit  taught  In  it,  in  addition  to  Eng- 
lish, writing,  arithmetic,  and  geography,  ore  drawing, 
mathematics,  nnil  natural  philoso|)hv,  rrench,  Italian, 
and  German.  Latin.  Gn>ek,  and  the  (iricntal  languages. 
An  Infant  and  a female  school  are  attached  to  the  in- 
stitution ; and  a library.  The  session  comraencet  on 
Oct.  L,  and  terminates  on  the  third  Wednesday  of  Au- 
gust. The  ai'oilemy  has  not  been  so  succes<-rul  as  might 
reasonably  have  been  expected.  This  is  sup(*ose<l  to  re- 
sult from  the  mature  of  Its  tnonagement,  the  minister  and 
klrk-M'ssiun  of  the  parl»h  being  its  only  |ialrnns  and  go- 
vernors,—aa  arrangement  which  vests  the  entire  con- 
trouf  over  it  in  the  minister,  the  ciders,  or  other  mem- 
bers of  tlie  kitk-sc^ioD,  being  appointed  by  him,  and 
out  subject  to  any  public  resiKUisibility, 

DOMINGO  (ST.).  Si-e  Hssti. 

DOMINICA,  one  of  the  Windward  Islands  in  the 
W.  Indies.  Iwdunging  to  Great  Britain,  situated  lictwem 
the  islands  of  Giudaloupe  and  Martinique,  W m.  fmm 
either;  in  lat.  13°  12*10  IS^SO'N.,  and  long.  61*^  17' 
to6l°!l2'W.  I.engtli.  N.  to  S.,  about  2!»  m.;  greatest 
breadth  16  m.:  area  186,436  oeri's.  Po(>.  |8,H3P.  At  Cho 
last  registrutlnn  there  were  I4.3M  sU\es  : on  the  eman- 
ciiKiition  of  which  the  planters  recidved  the  sum  of 
27&.'.<23i/.  13s.,  bi'ing  at  Ine  rate  of  I9/.  3x.  7rf.  for  each 
slave.  It  is  the  most  elevated  of  titr  li>sser  Antilles,  and 
con(.iins  many  high  and  rugged  hlllv  interspersed  with 
fertile  and  wcll-wateretl  Talmys.  The  soil  it,  however, 
generally  very  ligiit,  and  more  filteil  for  the  growth  of 
rolfee  than  of  sugar.  Maize,  cotton,  cocoa,  and  tobacco 
arc  amongst  the  other  stapirs.  The  hlglier  parts  pro- 
duce abundance  of  rose  and  tither  woods  used  in  cabinet- 
making.  Hogs,  pouHr)',  and  game  are  plentiful : the 
fisheries  on  liic  coast  are  very  productive  i and  suii- 
posed  to  have  been  introduced  from  Europe,  abound  m 
a wild  state.  The  island  bt*ars  unequivocal  marks  of  vol- 
ronir  action,  and  sulphur  is  (mind  in  great  plenty.  The 
principal  imports  into  the  United  Kiugoom,  in  1H3A, 
1837.  and  lK3n,  have  been  as  follows  : — 
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The  total  value  of  tlie  exports  from  the  colony  la  1836 
wa^  “8.2V2/. ; of  hn|>orts  In  the  s.ime  year,  liH.u;?/.  169 
vessels,  burden  6.961  tons,  entered,  and  170,  burden  6,-MH 
tons,  left  tlie  ports  of  Domink-a  in  1KV5.  The  Iflajiri  is 
deficient  In  good  harbours;  that  of  Roseau  on  the  W., 
and  Prince  Rupert's  Bay  on  the  N..  cf>ast,  are  the  only 
tolcr.ible  ones.  RoM»au  and  St.  Joseph  are  the  principal 
towns.  Dominica  was  discovered  by  Columbus  in  149.3, 
cmled  to  England  by  Franco  in  1763,  retaken  by  the 
French  in  1778,  but  restored  at  the  peace  of  1783.  (Far/. 
J/r/«r/i,  Dhi.Grosr  ) 

DOMliK.MY  LA  PUCELl.ft.  a small  vllbige  of 
France.  d«'p.  Vosges,  7'in.  K.  Neufehltr.iu  ; celebrated 
os  the  birth-place  and  original  residence  ol  the  famous 
Joan  of  Arc,  born  here  In  I4i2.  Tim  huiiso  once  in- 
habUiHl  by  the  heruine.  is  still  extant.  It  hu  Iwcd 

Eurrhased  by  government,  and  is  pn**crved  with  a 
Ind  of  religious  care  and  veneration.  Op|»osito  to  it.  In 
1820.  a handsome  monument,  surmoirnttnl  by  a colossal 
bust  of  Joan,  and  bearing  .in  appropriate  inscription,  waa 
erected  to  her  memory  by  the  dep.  ; and  at  the  same, 
time,  a scho*>l  of  mutual  instruction  for  young  girls  was 
foumlrd  in  the  vilLigc.  This  village  aim  gave  birth  to  a 
female  of  a very  dUTerenl  character  from  Joau,  Madame 
! Dubar^,  the  mistress  of  Ixniis  XV.  ( Hugo,  Votges.) 

I DON  (the  ODC.raiMiX;,  a large  and  culvbrsAcd  river  uf 
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IluMta  In  Europe.  U ri>r9  in  the  <Hstr.  of  Kpifnn,  In  tbo 
vrniment  of  Tula  ; nnd  pattinfr  hjr  the  town  »f  I^hcdUn, 
Ittiwi  S.  to  V’oronpfte  and  KAlitrn ; it  then  tum>  to  the  K., 
till,  at  Katcballn«k,lt  approaches  within  alxjut  36  in. of  the 
Volgn ; here  It  takes  a W.  S.W.  direction,  which  it  pur- 
sues till  it  falls,  by  various  mouths,  into  the  N.E.  comer  of 
the  Sea  of  AaulT,  a little  below  the  town  ot  the  tame  name. 
Altogether,  its  course,  which  it  very  cfrniitous,  may  be 
alHiut  1,000  m.  Principe  affluents.  Donctx,  Sosna,  Vorona, 
Bledvcditsa,  Ac.  Its  turbid  and  unwholesome  waters  arc 
vreil  stocked  with  fish.  Its  months  are  so  ennnnbered 
with  sand  banks  that  they  only  admit  of  being  entered  by 
Aat-bottomed  vessels  drawing  from  6 to  6 ft.  water  ; and 
In  summer  it  Is  in  most  parts  to  very  shallow  that  it  is 
of  little  consequence  as  a channel  of  interttal  navigation, 
except  during  spring  and  autumn,  when  the  products  of 
the  various  nrovlnres  it  traverses  are  bmugnt  down  to 
Kostof,  Naknitchevan,  and  Taganrog.  { //oxemr/s/cr  on 
/Ac  Commerce  oj  tkt  Biaek  Sta,  p.  3i).,  1‘'iigli.«h  trans.) 
Peter  the  Great  projected  a can^  between  the  Don  and 
the  Wolga,  where  they  approach  ncarr<tt  to  each  other  ; 
but,  pwing  to  the  dilllruUy  of  the  ground,  it  has  nut  yet 
been  accomplished.  The  former  is,  however,  connected 
near  Its  source  by  a canal  with  (he  Oka.  an  affluent  of 
the  Wolga,  and,  consequently,  by  a very  circuitous  course 
with  the  latter.  F.uro|te  Is  now  generally  and  properly 
extended,  on  the  8.,  to  the  ridge  of  the  Caucasus  ; but 
in  antiquity  the  Don  (Tofims)  was  held,  during  the  latter 
Mrt  of  Its  course,  to  be  the  line  of  diunarcation  between 
Kurot>e  and  Asia.  Lucau  notices  this  circumstance,  M 
follows : — 

■ - ■ -■  <iuk  wrtkv  Ut>wt« 

Rhipwo  Twnais  dUersi  nomlns  rrmndl 
iinpoBUit  ripi>,  Ao«>r|U«  M i«nnlnu»  kivm 
Ksiwpc,  dirliiMSW  roiiAnls  tvmr. 

Nane  huic,  nanc  IUoib,  qus  flactitar  atoplUt  orSem.“ 

/iA.UL  H*.  973. 


DONAGHADEE,  a tea-port  town  of  IreUnd,  co. 
Down,  prov.  L-Ulcr.  on  the  nearMt  iKdnt  of  the  coast  to 
Port^katrick.  in  Scutlaml.  from  which  it  bears  S.W.,  dis. 
taut  ra.  Pop.  In  1S3I,  pop.  of  par.  in  IXM, 

: of  whom  were  of  the  estao.  church,  7,217  Prot. 

dUs.,  and  2H4  Rom.  Cath.  The  town  Is  built  like  a 
crescent,  on  one  ikle  of  the  harbour,  which  has  la'rn 
much  improved  by  a new  pier  carried  out  so  as  to  have  a 
depth  of  16  ft.  at  low  water, 'and  having  a lighthouse  at 
Its  extremity.  The  par.  church  Is  an  andent  cruciform 
structure  ; and  there  are  two  mccting.houses  fur  Presby 
terlans,  and  <»no  for  Methodists,  an  Infirmary,  and  a dis- 
pensary. A manor  court,  with  Jurlidlcilon  to  the  amount 
uf  20/..  Is  held  in  the  ciHirt-house,  as  are  a court  leet 
annually,  and  |M>ity  sessions  every  Wednesday.  The 
constabulary  and  ccuut-gimrd  have  stations  here.  The 
embroidering  of  miulin  is  carrietl  on  to  a cniviiderable 
extent,  and  riiero  are  numerotis  flax-mills  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. 'i*he  post-office  n'venue.  in  1830,  was  317/.; 
in  |83d,  330/.  The  port  is  a creek  to  Belfast,  and  a steam- 
packet  station  for  steamers  to  Port|>atrlck,  the  voyage 
being  usiuUiy  made  in  less  than  three  hours.  In  1H30  (lie 
value  of  the  ex;>orts,  clilclly  live  cattle  and  potatoes,  was 
62.48.4/. ; of  the  Imports,  chiefly  coal,  culm,  and  herrings, 
7,57W. 

DON*C.\STER,  a handsome  corporate  and  market 
town  of  England.  W.  riding  co.  York,  on  U>e  Don.  which, 
Including  ■ branch  called  the  ('howold.  is  crossnl  hy 
two  fine  stone  bridges.  103  ro.  N.S.W.  London,  and  30 
m.  H.  by  W.  York.  Pop.  In  1821.  8..M4 ; 1631,  lO.MOt. 
The  town,  which  is  approached  from  the  S.  by  a magni- 
ficent range  of  elm  trees.  Is  extremely  well  built,  and 
the  High  Street,  extending  about  a mile  on  tbe  Great 
N.  Road,  has  a remarkaldy  fine  appearance.  It  is  a 
place  of  much  importance  both  in  iu  civil  and  ccch^slas- 
tical  character,  through  the  whole  period  of  our  national 
history.  .At  the  point  whera  the  town  now  stand*,  one 
of  the  great  Roman  highways  rrokseii  the  river.  'Hits 
road  connected  two  great  stations,  Lincoln  and  York; 
and  was  an  Improved  Kritlsb  track-way,  used  for  a com- 
munication between  Lincolnshire  amt  the  interior  of  the 
Brigantlan  territory.  It  Is  the  station  JJanmm  in  the 
Jtimerary  of  Antoninus.  In  the  middle  ages,  tt  had  a I 
convent  of  Carmelites  and  >Vhito  Friars  ; and  received  i 
the  grant  of  a charter  from  Richard  1.  The  property  | 
belonging  to  the  corjmration  of  Doncaster  amounts  to  i 
nearly  9,0no/.  a vear.  During  the  old  corporation  It  was  | 
greater.  Rut  that  txaly  having  inctirred  a debt  of  above 
lOO.Wg!/-.  the  new  municipal  body  sold  the  Kotrington  es- 
tate to  James  Rrown,  Esq.  of  l.et^s,  for  the  sum  ofiri..SW'/. 
to  parnff  the  debt. ; thepurrhase  was  completed  in  IK39. 
The  Income  is  princlp.-Usy  expended  on  objects  of  public 
utility,  as  the  paving,  lighting,  cleaning,  and  watching  of 
the  town,  and  sunptylug  it  vtltli  water;  the  support  of 
educational  and  charitable  Institutions  ; with  the  erection 
of  buildings  for  thn  pur|>nse*  of  public  utility  and  amuse- 
ment. and  (he  attraction  of  visitors.  These  give  to  Don- 
caster ndvanlAgrs  seldom  preseiitcsl  In  provincial  towns, 
and  make  it  n de&irahie  place  of  residence  for  persons  of 
Umited  bicomca.  The  par.  church,  dedicated  to  St. 


Oeorgo,  Is  a tarm  Imposing  structure.  In  part  very  ancienr. 
with  a beautifb)  square  tower  140  ft.  high.  I'hcre  is  an«>- 
ther  church,  built  within  these  few  years,  by  bequest  from 
a private  gentleman,  Juhu  Jarratt,  Esq.,  a native  of  tho 
town,  at  an  expense  of  13,0<  0/.  I'he  csicyans,  Frhni- 
tivo  Methodists,  Unitaiiani.  Indeiiendents.  Quakers,  and 
Chithoilcs  have  also  places  of  worship.  Exclusive  of  the 
churches  and  chapels,  the  principal  public  buildings  are.— 
the  m.*insion-house,  a handsome  structure,  erected  In 
1744,  but  ImproviKl  in  IXiO;  (lie  town-hall,  where  the 

fiublic  businets  uf  the  town  Is  transartfni.  and  puldic  meet- 
ngs  held  ; the  theatre,  gaol,  public  library,  ami  ocwi- 
riKim,  lyceuin,  Ac.,  with  the  tplemlld  bcttiiig.room,  90  fl. 
In  length,  which,  except  during  the  races,  is  used  for  con- 
certs.lectures. exhibltlcms, Ac.  riieoldtown  cross  having 
been  taken  down,  an  eleg,\iit  new  cross  has  been  rrcctixi 
in  a commanding  situatiun  at  the  -south  entrance,  which 
is  approached  by  large  gravel  paths.  .Among  the  educa- 
tlom-u  institutions  are  a granunar-schrtui  fur  the  sons 
of  freemen,  sunporteil  by  the  riir;koralion  ; a national 
school,  a British  school,  and  Sumhiv-schooU,  supported 
by  subscription.  Df  the  charitable  Institutions  the  prin- 
cmal  are.  8t.  Thomas's  Hospit.nl,  founr1>-d  in  l.VM,  hy 
'1  nos.  ElUs.  for  dwayeil  hmiscke<‘|>ers.  w ith  a reveni»e  in 
Uiuls,  Ac,  of  about  3A0/.  a year ; Kay’s  and  Jarratt's 
charities;  a dispensary,  nnd  sundry  minor  charities. 
The  Yorkshire  Inktitutlon  for  deaf  and  dumb,  a (lourlsh- 
ing  charity,  is  sltuatiHl  adjoining  the  xace-ground  ; and 
the  workhouse  for  the  l>one;o(er  union  is  near  the 
town.  There  are  two  weekly  newspapers,  adrncatlog 
whig  and  toryjprinrlples  ; and  it  is  a pnilltig  piaiv  at  elec- 
tions for  the  Vv.  riding.  I'nder  the  Municipal  Act.  (he 
town  U divided  into  3 wards,  and  has  3 aldermen  and  6 
councillors  for  earh. 

Doncaster  Is  not  a manufacturing  town,  but  it  has  a 
large  flax-mill,  and  samj*  small  iron-foundries;  a largo 
water  cum-mill  on  the  Don  bridge,  and  a steam  corn- 
tnill  on  the  nnjtosite  bank.  It  is  in  the  centre  of  a rich, 
populniu,  ana  highly  rultirated  district,  possesses  el^ 
gant  shops,  and  has  an  extensive  retail  trade.  Its  rom- 
market*.  held  once  a week.  Its  w«>o|.markrts  from  June 
to  August.  an<l  its  four  fairs,  are  extremely  well  attended, 
especially  the  corn  mnikets.  The  Don  U oaugaldc  as 
far  as  Sheffield  hy  vesM‘U  of  .'in  tons  burden.  Doneaster 
used  to  derive  considerable  advantage  from  Its  situatlou 
on  the  Great  N.  Road,  and  the  number  of  travellers, 
by  coaching  and  posting,  passing  throiigh  It.  Rut  since 
tne  opening  of  the  ruilway  from  London  to  Manchester 
and  IVestoD,  this  source  of  emolument  has  Ixien  greatly 
diminished.  The  plan,  however,  yf  opening  a railway 
from  Doncaster  to  Uic  North  Midland,  will  give  an 
adtiitional  impetus  to  the  town,  and  more  than  romi>en- 
sale  for  the  lost  of  the  tJrrat  N.  Road. 

Doncaster  it  prlnripnliy  indebtetl  for  its  celebrity  to  Its 
nutchleis  races,  and  the  dcserv<*dly  high  station  which 
they  hold  In  the  sporting  world.  The  rarei  were  esta- 
blished in  1703.  and  frc.in  a small  beginning  have  liecomo 
almost  unrivalled:  tliey  are  held  in  Soptemlier.  and 
have  been  xealou«ty  patronised  by  the  cor|N>ration, 
the  surrounding  nobility  and  gentry,  and  the  first  nanus 
in  turf  annals.  In  I7<6.  (he  famous  St.  Legcr  stakes 
were  eslahlishrd.  hy  Colonel  St.  I.,eger,  who  resided 
at  Port  Hill,  near  th«  town:  hence  (heir  name.  The 
first  race  was  wtai  by  the  Marquess  of  Rockingham; 
and  the  list  of  winners  includes  the  finest  horses  that 
have  been  bred  In  Kjigland.  'Phe  r.ire-coTtrse,  about 
1 m.  S.E.  from  tite  town,  adjoining  the  (irrat  N.  Hoad  is, 
in  every  respect,  one  of  the  finest  in  the  klng«lom.  'Lha 
course,  nearly  2 m.,  is  railixl  round  : it  is  ornamented  with 
a magnificent  grand  stand,  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
principal  coni|kany  ; the  noblemen's  staml.  the  stewards’ 
or  jukige's  stand,  commotions b<iOth*,  minor  standi,  rub- 
bing houses,  Ac.  'i'he  Interest  exiiterl  by  these  races  It 
quite  extraordinary  : they  attract  visitors  from  all  parts 
nf  Great  RritAlii  and  Irel.-ind.  and  even  from  foreign 
countries;  and  nowhere,  |M*rliaps,  is  there  to  l>e  st-cn 
such  a dispi^  of  magnitiernt  equi|tages.  beauty,  and 
fashion.  Sale  and  convenient  accommodations  are  pro- 
vided for  all  clam*s ; the  rnan.ngemcnt  is  of  the  i>cst 
order  : and  tho  scene  truly  splendid.  — (//io</er'x  Dcan^ 
erf!  Dtbdin'i  Tout}  Alien' t lor*s*/rc;  Batmrt'M  Di- 
rect.;  \(ttnicip<U  Report %i  and  Private  Information.) 

DONKG.AL,  a CO.  of  Ireland,  prov.  Idster.  of  which 
it  forms  the  N.W.  |Mirllon;  having  N.  and  W.  the  At- 
lantic. E.  tlie  counties  of  Tyrone  and  Londonderry,  and 
S.  Fermanagh  and  Donegal  Kay.  Area.  I.BiA.lot  imp. 
acres,  of  which  641,371  are  mountainous  and  Itog.  It  ts 
deeply  Indented  by  hays  and  arms  of  the  sea ; and  Its 
surface  Is,  In  most  parts  rugged,  mount,dnous.  and 
dreary.  It  has.  however,  S4)me  extensive  tracts  of  good 
level  land,  which,  imtier  good  management,  would  be 
exceedingir  productivr.  t'lhnaie  very  wet,  and  unfa- 
vniirable  for  the  rii'cnlng  of  grain.  Property  in  very 
large  estates,  but  some  nf  them  are  let  on  liitermln.ible 
leases  : farms  of  various  sixes.  In  the  low  grounds  from  3 
to  30  acres  ; In  the  mountaliuHis  districts  from  30  to  .MiO 
do.  Parlncrsblp  leases  cominoD,  but  oo  the  decline 
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A'^rfculturc  lu  the  wont  poMibIr  PutAtoof,  oats, 

nml  fl.ia  the  nrittcinal  crop* ; the  tirsl  iMMiig  the  main 
di')>endencw  oi  the  farmer.  More  work  is  done  with  the 
or  spade  than  with  the  plough.  Average  rent  of 
land  lis.  an  acre,  being  the  lowest  of  any  in  Ireland, 
itulk  of  the  |MH>|ilc  very  badly  off:  Knglish  little  spoken 
In  some  districts.  The  linen  manufacture  was  widely 
difrUvi-d.  but  it  is  on  the  di.>clinc.  Fishing  carried  on  to 
some  extent  in  some  of  the  bays  along  the  coast.  The 
baron}’  of  Innfshowen.  fainnu*  for  its  smuggled  whisky, 
occupies  (he  N.K.  portion  of  this  «>.  between  Lough 
Foyle  and  I^mgh  Swilly.  Donegal  has  h liaronies,  ainl 
4^  parishes  ; and  returns  2 mrm.  to  the  II.  of  C.,  both  for 
the  cu.  Hegiitered  electors  In  iH.’W.Sh,  I , WO.  In  ItStl.  this 
TO.  had  50,171  iiihab.  houses,  52.73U  families,  and  2’«9,I40 
Ittdividuals,  of  whutn  Ul,tSI5  werw  males,  and  147,304 
female*. 

DUNERAILE,  an  Inland  town  ok  Ireland,  co.  Cork, 
]>ror.  Mumtcr.on  the  Awbeg,  an  alRucnt  of  the  Black* 
water,  0|  in.  N.N'.K.  Malone,  and  23  tn.  N.  hy  W.  fork. 
Pop.  in  Ih3I,  2,G.'i2t  |>op.  of  par.  in  IHgt,  8,30^.  of 
whom  418  w ere  of  the  (‘sUb.  church  and  Itum.C'ath. 
It  consists  of  a long  street,  tn  which  are  the  par.  church, 
n sitacious  Hora.  Cath.  chapel,  a nunnery,  market>huuse, 
and  dispensary.  Kilcolman  t’astle.  in  tl>e  Ticinlty,  was 
some  time  the  residence  of  Spencer,  the  poet.  The 
town,  though  not  incorporated,  sent  2 moms,  to  the  Irish 
H.  of  C.,  but  was  disfranchised  at  the  Union.  Markets 
on  Saturd.ays,  and  fairs  on  Aug.  12.  and  Not.  12.  It  is  a 
rotutabulary  station.  Pust-oDce  revenue  in  1830,  26U. ; 
in  lH3d.  27CJ. 

DONiiOLA,  a proT.  of  Upper  Kubia,  consisting  of 
that  portion  of  the  valley  of  the  Nile  which  lies  between 
l!*^  and  3</  N.  lat.,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Mahass, 
and  on  the  S.  by  the  countrr  of  the  Sheygya  negroes  ; 
but,  like  all  the  fertile  distrfeU  rescued  from  the  sur* 
rnujKling  deserts  by  the  inundations  of  the  Nile.  DonniU 
is  extremely  narrow,  only  In  one  Instance  exceeding  3 m. 
in  breadth.  i 

The  Nile,  which  enters  thi*  pror.  at  about  H<>  l.V, 
iM>ar  Korti,  flows  at  first  In  a S.  direction,  l>ut.  inline* 
diatcly  taking  a circular  bend  to  the  W.  and  N..  travers<*s 
Ibe  rest  of  Ilongoia  parallel  to  Its  former  rourM^  and 
with  but  triding  deviations  continues  to  follow  the  samo 
line  down  U>  the  Rgyptian  Delta.  The  widest  portion 
Is  that  nearest  its  urst  entrance  into  Dongola ; and  at 
*'  high  Nile  " the  Rei,  or  low  lands  of  lhej>rov.,are  sub* 
Ject  to  hmndatioDS  tmilar  to  those  of  Lr<iwer  Egypt. 
The  river  makes  its  exit  into  the  Nubian  pruv.  of 
Mahass,  at  the  island  ol  Tiimbos,  whoso  rocky  ami 
rugged  surface  forms  the  third  cataract,  in  lat.  19^30'. 

( lid//c/mg/ufs’l  I'itii  to  tomt  parU  qf  lUAiopia,  p.  40. ; 
JimreAkariU’s  iYu5ia.  p.  OC.;  ilap  qf  .V«/yiVi  i«  Arrou>- 
tmiUi't  AU4IS.)  Navigation  Is  exceedingly  difficult  in 
this  part  of  the  Nile,  fur,  liesides  a strong  current  whk  h 
the  upward  voyager  has  to  contend  against,  the  bed  is 
shallow  and  bristles  with  rocks.  (Marrafirt‘  qf  Jtmarl 
Pacha's  Krpeditton  to  Dongola  and  Si-naar,  by  an 
American  tn  the  terrice  qf  the  Pacha,  passim.) 

The  mounlains  of  Dongola  are  a continuation  of  the 
same  chains  which,  with  slight  interruptions,  acrompany 
both  sides  of  the  Nile  during  its  whole  course  ; pcruaiis 
the  most  extensive  of  thesi*  intervals  occur*  here  at  the 
immense  and  fertile  Dongolese  plain,  which  forms  the 
exception  to  the  otherwise  narrow  bresulth  of  the  prov. 
A large,  solitary  hill,  about  4 m.  R.  of  the  river,  callcNl 
Mount  Aranibo(many*colovuTd.or  chamelion). ha*  from 
time  immemorial  marked  the  boundary  Ix'tween  Maliau 
and  Dongola.  The  great  plain  then  iiib'rvem**.  and  iho 
mountains  re*commcnre  near  New  Dongola,  and  stretch 
lieside  the  river  without  further  interruption  to  the  S. 
frontier  { those  on  the  R.  bank  being  by  far  the  mr>st 
conslderalile.  Here  the  mountains  are  2 hours' Journey 
In  broadth,  reach  close  to  the  river,  and  form  a natural 
boundary  to  Sheygya.  Granite  and  sniHlttone  arc  the 
chief  ctiraponcnts  of  these  hills.  ( frodc/iMg/on  and 
Hauhury,  p.  61.;  BurckJkartU's  Journey  in  Aw5/a,  p. 
tfit.>  I 

Ibe  ValL'y  of  the  "Site  lies  for  the  most  part  in  this 
district,  on  the  W.  bank;  for  the  sands  of  the  desert,  | 
encroaching  close  upon  the  water’s  opposite  edge, 
reiHlor  the  R.  side  barren  and  unproductive,  while  the 
more  favoured  district  has  generally  a harder  surface.  ‘ 
S.  of  the  town  of  Masinrk  eominences  the  great  plain  uf 
Ibjngola,  rallud  Wady  Jarjar,  which  can  hardly  be  ex* 
c-*»lo«l  In  rlchiu’ss  and  fertility.  At  the  pcriml  of  the 
inundation  it  presents  a watery  surface  of  from  12  to 
15m.  in  breadth  iHurckhardt,  p.66,);  while  at  low  Nile, 
the  river,  bursting  fmm  its  Isonks  through  small  channel*, 
seems  a*  if  it  had  dividinl  Itself  into  natural  canal*  to  { 
irrigate  a*  much  ground  as  postihli;,  and  save  man  the 
Inmhie  of  niUivacJon.  ( irm/dtngfim,  p 43.)  This  plain 
is  ctjvere«t  with  acacia  trees  as  far  as  the  eve  can  ri>Hch.  i 
FurUier  S.  tlie  mountains  contract  thi!  vafley,  which  to  j 
\V*4ly  Ilenuow-.ih  i*  fertile  ami  sejiaratMl  Into  wcll-cuUI* 
vateai  patches  by  rows  t>f  arocia*.  Huiiit  of  towns  and 
tombs  ol  Moslem  saiuts  arc  frcquontly  mot  with  in  tills  , 
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portion  of  the  valley,  which  is  much  InfesUxI  w Ith  hordes 
of  tlie  Nubian  wolf  (Cunr*  ,4n/Au*.  llupttell}.  Wa<ly 
Jebriah.  situated  towards  the  .S.  limit  ot  Dongola,  is 
overgrown  with  trees,  amongst  which  cottage*  are  thickly 
and  Irregularly  strewed  for  some  distance  along 
bank*  uf  the  stream.  Near  .\mbukol.  alioul  8 m.  W.  of 
it,  is  a waste  called  H.aagbarlak.  The  superlicial  stratum 
hero  is  a ciuum'  sniidstuiie,  curimi*  .'utd  iiitcrr*tlng  from 
its  containing  many  silictHnit  fuuii  tree*.  “ I observed.'* 
says  Mr.  Holrojrd  {^Journal  qf  the  Hoyal  Geug.  Koc.  ix. 
|t>4.),  “ live  nr  »ix.  tlie  largest  of  which,  sittiate<i  twenty 
iiilrmtes*  walk  from  the  river,  is  51  ft.  in  length.atid  ‘Ailn. 
in  di.imeter  at  iU  largest  extiemity.  It  is  partially 
buriinl  in  the  sand.  The  peasantry  splinter  utf  frag- 
ments, and  use  them  for  gun-lUnts  and  to  strike  a 
light.” 

None  of  the  islands  w ith  which  the  river  u studded  iu 
its  Course  through  Dongola  Is  so  celebrated  a*  Argo, 
situated  above  the  island  of  Tumbus,  and  n large  granite 
rock  called  HodJar-cl-Daliab  (the  goldcm  stone).  Argo 
is  uiiwards  of  3U  m.  lung,  and  Is  «>nc  of  the  most  iKauti- 
fill  Islands  that  spring  up  from  the  htnl  of  the  Nile.  'J'he 
scenery  is  highly  picturesquo,  principally  com|iosiHl  of 
small  plains  encloJiHl  by  rows  of  sycamore  trees.  Several 
remains  of  antiquity  ore  strewea  over  the  island;  the 
most  remarkable  of  which  are  two  colossal  statues  rut 
iu  grey  eranite,  the  hcadles*  fonn  of  a female  sculpturesl 
out  uf  black  granite,  am)  the  fibres  uf  four  hipiH)|>otaml 
standing  side  by  side.  The  colosil  are  broken  into  frag- 
ments. lying  close  together,  and  ” really  look  as  white 
and  clear,  and  as  free  from  the  injurii^s  of  time,  as  if 
they  were  now  fresh  from  the  hand  of  Ihv  sculptor.'* 

( If  odr/rng/oH,  p.  46.)  A p«'culiar  breed  of  mufqiiitoes, 
not  so  large  nor  so  noisy  ns  others,  annoy  the  lnhal>. 
of  .4rgo.  Several  other  islands  occur  at  short  inter- 
vals, among  which  may  be  enumerated  84Htgan.  Tan* 
ger,  and  Gurik.as  tlie  most  lni|>urtant  and  feitile.  At 
tlio  island  of  Gartounl,  near  Ambukol,  the  Dungolt«e 
country  ceases. 

The  toivm  and  rrllages  arc  th  ckly  scattered  along  the 
nmrgios  of  the  Nile,  most  frequently  on  the  K.  bank. 
Tlie  tint  of  any  ctjnsequencc  is  the  town  uf  Hannek. 
opjiosite  the  isle  of  Tumbns.  where  the  cotton  pl  int  is 
B.'ud  to  be  productively  cultivated.  But  by  for  the  most 
important  is  M.arkkah,  or  New  Dongola  (lituotm),  ac- 
conliug  to  Liiiani,  in  19®  V 30"  N-  Ut.,  and  29®  .54*  .1.V' 
K.  lung.;  but  placet!  by  RUppell  in  lat.  19®  (O'  19", 
and  long.  30’-'  rT  l.V*  E. ),  the  present  pop.  of  which  iia« 
been  esthnaled  at  mcludltig  IW  ('opts.  The  bazaar 
U daily  increasing,  and  is  supplied  from  Cairo  with 
shoes,  printed  cottons,  calicoes,  sugar,  rice,  cloth,  hard, 
ware,  Ac. ; but.  un  account  of  a heavy  duty  levied  U|>on 
all  articles  of  cunkumptlun,  they  are  lour  times  the  prira 
that  they  are  in  Cairo.  Dongola  boasts  of  a rofTce-hoiisw 
and  a manufartory  for  indigo;  the  government  Is  al»o 
building  baths.  Tlie  tliennumeter  un  Christmas-day, 
1836.  stood  In  the  shade,  at  2 r.  m.,  at  and  at  8 r.  m. 
at  VfP.  iJoumalGcog.  Soc.  Ix.  IW.)  PropiTty  is  valued 
according  to  the  number  of  water-wheels  an  liidlvUliud 
pnss<‘**e#,  and  he  If  taxed  accordingly.  {Burckhardt's 
ynbui,  p.  66.)  The  chief  places  from  New  to  Old  Don- 

K,  are  the  dilapidated  town  of  llamlrk,  Boslcyn.  and 
ohol ; betwi*en  which  numerous  villages  intervt^ie, 
many  uf  them  in  ruins.  Tonga,  or  Old  Dongola.  the 
cap.  uf  what  was  once  a powerful  Christian  kingdom,  ia 
now  a mlM>rable  ruin,  situated  on  a rock  w hich  ilopi‘s 
down  to  the  water’s  edge;  it  is  covered  with  saikI.  a 
large  mass  of  which  ha*  evidently  buried  the  centre  of 
the  town,  ami  divided  the  rcunains  into  two  seetloos;  the 
S.  i>art  only  is  iiihabiuM  by  about  3U0  |ier*(mt.  The 
saml  is  of  a bright  yellow  ndoiir.nnd  has  accumulated  in 
such  quaiiUtiot  that  its  surface  is  level  with  the  roofs  of 
m.iny  of  the  bouses,  the  only  entraiirc  to  which  U 
through  the  ceilings  of  (he  rooms.  ((rVqg.  .fourtujJ,  ix. 
Iif4.)  Tliere  is  tv  rnusque.  on  rather  an  elevaltHl  site, 
which  commands  a good  view  of  the  surrounding  I'ountry. 
This  consists  princi|tally  of  drifted  sanil,  with  at  rare 
intervAls  a few  feet  of  rultivable  soil.  Ambukol,  the 
last  Don«)leK>  town,  is  one  of  little  Inqmrtaiice. 

Dongou*!  is  now  an  ap]Km<lagc  to  the  Turkish  parhatic 
of  Egypt,  together  with  Ixiwer  Nubia,  which  territortrw 
h.-ive  been  tnti*  appropriated  by  the  victorious  arms  of 
Mehcuu't  Ali  Pacha.  It  was  formerly  one  of  the  nu- 
merous kingtloms  divided  between  the  .''heygya  .Arabs, 
ami  •ngsl  whom,  at  their  expulsion  fmm  KgyiH.  the  Mame- 
lukes sought  refuge.  Tlie  fugitives,  however,  h.xil  scarcvly 
(M>cn  a muuth  at  Argo,  when,  upon  some  slight  pretext, 
they  murderi’d  their  la-nefarlor,  the  Shrvgvn  king,  and 
spread  themselves  over  the  country,  ritabiishlng  a go- 
vermnent  of  their  own  at  New  Dongola.  The  p.-vrha  of 
Egypt,  u|8m  pretence  of  punishing  thU  lircarh  of  justice 
athl  h'Mpltaltty.  sent  an  expeilitiun  into  the  country, 
and,  meeting  with  little  reil*taiire,  took  {Hissf^sslim  of  it, 
which  he  has  quietly  retained  ever  since  )82V.  {Iturck- 
hardt's  ^iubut,  p.6.S.;  Quarterly  Herictr,  xxvti.  217.) 
Tile  iKxiple  poSM’ss  the  same  ehar;K'ter<*tlcs  as  the  rest 
of  their  countrymen  (zrc  Nt  tii*),  cxceiU  that  they  arc  un- 
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usually  “ «l(rty,  Mlo,  and  {SarraUrr  r\f  Ismael 

VackAii  f>7*. '.<//»«»«.  r>.  ; but  they  are  al»o,  In  rotn- 

ni>iii  wish  llieir  ludgnbour*,  extremely  h<>*{iltable.  Mr. 
^^\ulIllilKtnn  <ic«rrUM'S  the  women  u u^ly  in  peryon,  and 
lUifemmiiK'  In  romeruiluD  and  maimcn:  they  wear 
ycarct'l)  any  clothing. 

I'he  l}<mg,oU'se  hone  must  not  bo  pasted  over  here 
without  partirular  notice;  though  the  natural  hUtory 
of  (hit  reKioiiinnst  be  suuuht  for  in  the  art.  Nt  au.  This 
animal,  to  relrbrsitiNl  all  nrer  the  Kast.  possesics  the 
iM'aiitjf  of  the  tiin-st  ArobUn  breed*,  with  greater  size 
acul  more  lx>ne.  The  mares  are  seldom  ridden,  and  the 
*t  illhms  fetch  a high  price  ; fmm  fice  to  ten  sUres  being 
the  raitie  usually  glM’U  for  them  Most  of  them  arc  fed 
for  ten  numihs  in  the  year  on  little  else  than  straw,  and 
in  sprli^  u;Hin  green  crops  orbaricy.  i^Burekhardt' s 
bia.  p.  W.) 

DOSOJJKW,  an  Inl.  town  of  the  Blmiese  empire, 
Tegu,  un  the  E.  arm  of  the  Irrawadl.  ftOm.  N.W.  Kan- 
gu.,n;  lat.  17®  ?»' N.,  long.  .VV  E.  lo  Us  stockade 
I'xtendetl  for  nearly  a mile  along  the  bank  of  the  river  : 
In  iH2T.  the  Itritish  embassy  found  this  place  considerably 
eolargi^  and  strengthened.  It  it  noted  for  the  action,  in 
the  first  named  year,  in  which  Rundoola,  the  Birmese 
leader,  was  killed  by  a stray  bomb.  {HamiUon't  £.  I. 
Has.) 

UOONGURPOOR,  an  lot  town  of  llindostan,  prov. 
Giijrat.  cap.  of  a small  Raj|>oot  principality  umier  British 
pruteclion.  B'J  m.  N.B.  Ahme^bad;  lat.  23'^  M*  N., 
^•ng.  73®  MV  E.  LitUo  is  recorded  respecting  this  town 
or  its  territory  ; the  mounds  enclosing  the  Doongurpoor 
hike  are  laJd  to  be  built  of  solid  blocks  of  marble.  The 
r.ijah*  arc  acknowledged  to  be  the  senior  branch  of  the 
reigning  sovereigns  of  Odoypoor ; the  majority  of  their 
injects  are  Bheels,  Bands  of  Arabs  and  ijindles,  pre« 
vkmsiy  in  the  service  of  the  rairoh,  harassed  and  laid  waste 
this  distrirt,  till  a stop  was  put  to  (heir  ravages  by  the 
UritUh,  to  whom  a small  tiiliute  is  now  paid.  The 
C'Hintry  is  last  recovering  from  the  efh'cts  of  war  and 
ilcsulatiun : in  li<24  the  gross  revenues  amounted  to 
2I.3.'W.  illainiUon't  K.  I.  iiaz~) 

DUOSllAK.  a town  of  Persia,  prov.  Scirtan.'of  which 
it  is  the  cap.,  near  the  Hebnunb,  and  nlx)ut  .M)  m.  K- 
front  Zurran.  lat.  31®  »'  N.,  long.  63®  10*  E.  The  mo- 
dern city  is  small  and  compact,  but  the  ruins  rover  a vast 
extent  of  ground.  It  Is  populous,  has  a good  bazaar,  and 
the  inhab.,  who  dress  in  the  Persian  manner,  have  a 
more  civilised  apjKMrance  than  the  other  natives  of  .Seis- 
tjiu.  The  covintry  in  the  vicinity  is  oprn.  well-cultivated, 
and  produces  wheat  and  l>arley  In  sufficient  quantities  to 
be  exportevi  to  Herat:  the  pasturage  is  also  good  and 
ahuiuLml.  Its  ruins  show  that  it  was  formerly  of  mirch 
gr<  .xti  r extent  than  at  present ; and  Is  supiXMcd  by  Mr. 
Kiimeir,  to  whom  we  are  liulcbtctl  for  these  particu- 
lars. to  l«  identical  with  the  Zarangaof  Ptolemy.  {Me- 
moir iVrsoiN  Empire,  191.) 

DORCHESTER. a pari.  bor.  and  town  of  England, 
cap.cn.  Dorset,  div.  Uorcheitcr.  hund.  Vggescombe,  on  a 

Jrntle  elevation  a>ljoiiiing  the  Frome,  I I.S  m.  S.W.  by  W. 

.uiiJun.  Pop.  of  old  bur.  In  lH31,2.Hiri;  but  the  existing 
iKirl.  lior.,  the  limits  of  which  were  enlarged  by  the 
llutindary  Art,  so  as  to  include  the  suixirb  of  Fordington 
ami  some  additional  tenements,  had,  in  IK.1I,  a pop.  of 
Aituufary  Report.)  The  town  consists  chiefly 
of  3 whle  streets,  diverging  from  a central  area,  in  the 
dir«-ctlon  oC  the  lines  ttf  road  to  Ix>ndon,  Exeter,  .ind 
Wey-month.  It  is  well  built,  parthdly  ]tavix!.  and  lighted 
with  gas  ; amf  is  very  clean.  *'  Its  wpearance  is  hlghly 
favonrable  to  It#  respectability;  an<l  there  Is  almost  a 
ti>ial  wont  of  the  poorer  sort  of  houses,  the  lower  riasses 
of  inhabitants  U-ing  conflnesl  rhiefly  to  Fordington." 
(Ibid.)  It  is  more  thair  two  thirds  surrounded  by 
a fine  avenue,  commanding  extensive  and  diversified 
views.  Fordington  Field,  an  unlncloied  tract  of  fertile 
land.  7 m.  in  circ.,  adjoins  the  town  on  the  8.:  It  is 
partly  aralile.  partly  pasture,  an<l  held  on  lives  from  the 
duchy  of  Cornwall.  There  are  3 churches,— . 3 modem, 
on  ancient  sites,  and  I old,  with  many  curious  monuments 
and  a lofty  pinnacled  tower ; 4 dissenting  chapels  > a 
free  grammar  school,  foumlcd  In  1579.  with  2 exhibitions 
tn  ,St.  John's  CViIi..  Cambridge,  and  one  to  either  univer- 
sity ; another  charity  school,  for  5 boys  ; 3 sets  of  alros- 
buusrs;  a small  theatre  ; a town-half  built  in  1791,  with 
a market  place  under  It ; a shire  hall,  in  w hlch  the  county 
assitos  and  quarter  sessions  are  held,  and  a county  gaol 
and  house  of  correction,  built  on  Howard's  plan,  at  an 
expense  of  above  Kt.dOO/..  and  occupjing  the  site  of  the 
ancient  castle.  There  arc  large  barr.xcks  in  the  vicinity. 
Market,  .Snt.and  Wed.  Fairs,  Candlemas  day,  Trinity 
Motv^y.  .St.  John's  day.  St.  James'*  day.  These  are  large 
sheep  and  lamb  fairs  ; large  flock*  of  a valuable  brrnl, 
luunetl  from  the  pl.xce,  being  kept  on  the  extensive  sheep 
walks  of  the  vicinity.  Formerly  the  tewn  was  a consi- 
derable seat  of  the  woollen  manufacture  ; but  at  present 
its  chief  depomletKe  is  on  commercial  business, and  travel. 
Irrs  lossing  through  it.  It  luu  breweries  nnUxI  for  (he  su- 
periority of  tiiclr  ole  ; and  there  arc  annual  races  in  Sep- 
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temiter.  Dorchester  has  returned  3 inems.  to  (he  H.  of 
C.  from  the  31st  Kdw*.  I.  Previously  to  the  Reform  Act. 
the  francliise  was  confined  to  inhs^itants  of  tlic  bor. 
ptxying  to  church  and  poor  in  respect  of  their  |tersonal 
estates,  and  to  such  persons  as  paid  to  church  and  {H>or 
in  respect  of  their  real  estates  within  the  bor.  Registered 
electors  In  IK37-3H,  397.  Under  the  Municipal  Act  it  is 
governed  by  4 aldermen  and  13  councillors:  Its  muni, 
cipal  limits  coincide  with  the  parL  one*.  U is  Uie  place 
where  the  3 co.  moms,  arc  nominated  and  returned. 

Dorchester  was  one  of  the  principal  stations  of  the 
Roman*  in  England.  It  was  called  by  them  Dmmoraria 
and  Dunium,  and  has  sllll  to  boast  of  many  inten'silng 
relics  of  its  Roman  masters.  They  had  surroundtMl  it 
with  a wail  and  a fosse  ; part  of  the*  former  haring  been 
standing  so  late  as  Igtri,  ami  **neat  jiart’*  of  It  was 
standing  in  1775,  when  visited  liy  Ktukcly.  Maiden 
Ca<tle,  about  1 mile  S.W.  of  the  town,  fs  also  sup- 
posed to  have  been  constructed  by  the  Homans  as  a 
summer  camp,  eattra  tcsiiva.  It  is  an  Irregular  ellipse, 
surroundcsl  by  double  ditcliet  and  ramparts ; the  for- 
mer of  great  depth,  and  the  latter  high  and  steen. 
The  inner  area  comprises  a)>out  44  acres.  Pound- 
bury  Castle,  nearer  the  town,  on  its  N.W.  tide,  is  also 
supposed  to  be  a Roman  work  ; but,  though  of  the 
same  choracUT.  it  Is  of  very  inferior  dimensions  to  Mai- 
den Castle.  But  the  most  interesting  Roman  remain 
near  Dorchester  is  the  amphitheatre,  about  4 m.  K.W. 
from  the  town,  the  most  perfect  structure  of  its  kind  in 
EngUnd.  The  aron.x,  or  inner  floor  of  the  amphitlieatre, 
Is  level  with  the  surrounding  plain;  while  Uie  sloping 
side*,  on  which  were  seats  for  tW  spectators,  and  w nidi 
are  formed  of  tna«ses  of  chalk,  rise  3U  ft.  above  it.  Its 
dimensions  arc  very  large  ; (he  length  of  the  longest  ex- 
ternal diameter  being  34:if  ft.,  and  that  of  the  shortest 
external  liUmetrr  331*4  longest  luU  rnal  diameter 

it  31M,  and  its  shortest  163  ft.  When  complete,  it  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  capalde  of  accommodating  about 
13,000  spectators,  lnmoderntimes.it  ha*  been  occasion- 
ally usM  as  a place  of  punishment ; and  on  one  occasion, 
on  a woman  being  burnt  tn  the  arena,  lO.dOO  persons  are 
re|)ortrd  to  have  Iwen  congregated  wlihin  the  amphi- 
tiiealre,  to  witness  the  horrible  spectacle.  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  this  classical  remain  has  not  bccii  preserved 
with  duo  care;  and  (hat  Its  arena  ha*  been  repeatedly 

firofaned  by  theplnngh.  The  assises  held  at  Dorchester 
n September,  I6.<c>,  are  famous,  nr  rather  Infamous,  for 
the  judicial  murders  of  Judge  JefTries.  ( See  Beauties  qf 
ErtMland  atui  f f 'ales  — 7>orscS<Aj'rc  f Hutchins's  Hittorj/ 
pj  Dortettkire,  tfC.  / StukeUy's  lUnerarium  t’MriiwMw, 
p.  163..  Ac.) 

DORDOGNE,  one  of  the  largest  d«ps.  of  France, 
comprising  the  ancient  prov.  of  Perlgord  and  part  of 
Gulenne,  iietwecu  lat.  44®  SV  and  45®  43'  N.,  anu  lung. 
0®and  1®37'  E..  having  N.  Charenteand  Haute  Vienne, 
E.  Corrdze  and  Lot,  8.  Lot-rt-Garonne,and  W.  Gironde, 
Charente.  and  Charente-Infiftricurc.  Greatest  length  and 
breadth,  aliout  70  m.  each.  Area 915.375  hectares.  Pop, 
(1S36)  4H7.5<i3.  Several  hill-range*  Intersect  Dordogne, 
those  In  the  N.  belonging  to  tbe  Limousin,  and  those  in 
the  S.  to  the  Auvergne  mountain  chairu.  The  priitcipsd 
summits  are  in  the  S.K.,  but  none  is  more  than  about 
6.50  ft.  high.  Chief  rivers —the  DordosTM*.  Vli^e,  Isle, 
Dronne.  Ac.,  ail  of  which  have  a S.W.  course.  The 
Dordogne,  resulting  from  tbe  union  of  the  rivulets  Dor 
and  Dogne.  rises  in  the  Mont  <f  Or,  Puy-dc-D6me,  flows 
at  first  S.W.  and  afterwards  duo  W.  through  Corr^ie, 
Dordogne,  and  Gironde,  and  ulUirvately  joins  tbe 
Garonne,  ab^t  13  ro.  below  Bordeaux,  after  a course  of 
nearly  33i)  m.,  167  of  which  are  navigable.  Climate 
rather  damp,  but  upon  the  « hole  healthy : the  winter  and 
spring  are  rainy  seasons ; tbe  summer  is  very  dry : violent 
storms  frequently  occur.  According  to  the  Official 
Tables,  there  are  but  46.400  hectares  of  rich  land,  prln- 
dpnlly  in  the  valleys  of  the  Dordogmc  and  the  other 
larger  streams ; the  smaller  Talleys  arc  for  the  most  part 
narrow  and  nnproductive.and  a large  portion  of  the  d6p. 
consists  of  arid  heaths  ana  wastes,  over  which  the  traveU 
Irr  may  journey  fur  leagues  without  seeing  a single  ham- 
let. Sufficient  com  1*.  however,  grown  for  home  consump- 
tion ; principally  rye,  maiie,  and  millet-  The  chestnut 
crops  are  important,  and  a good  deal  of  walnut  oil  is 
maae.  Thendture  of  the  vine  Is  pursued  to  a consider- 
able extent,  the  average  annual  produce  of  wine  being 
aiwut  6.’ih,(<it)  hectolitres.  The  wnite  wine  of  Bergerac 
Is  greatly  esteemed,  though  it  is  raostlv  on  tbe  left  bank 
of  the  Donlogne  that  the  best  white  wme*  of  the  dip.  are 
grown ; the  right  bank  is  more  famous  for  it*  red  wines. 
There  are  few  meadows  ; but  In  |H30  the  dcp.  contained 
IlH.oon  black  cattle,  sheep,  and  13,000  gonU. 

Game  Is  very  plentiful.  Iron,  copper,  lead,  cadmium, 
manganese,  coal,  and  lignite,  are  miitcd ; and  marble, 
alabaster,  granite,  lithographic  stone,  Ac.,  quarried. 
Working  In  metals,  especially  in  Iron  and  steel,  and  the 
mamifarttire  of  paper,  are  tue  cliief  branches  of  manu- 
facturing irului^try.  Coarse  woollens.  M'rges.  leather, 
kid  gloves,  earthenware,  good  beer,  liqueurs,  brandy. 
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•ml  Uuc  vitHol,  are.  howerer,  aUo  made  In  the  d^p  creriM  it  into  a biihopric  In  Its  commerce  now 

The  pdles  of  Peripteux,  and  iu  truffled  turkeys  and  lx-(;an  to  douiish,  and  at  one  |»eriod  it  ranked  os  one  ut 
other  poultry,  are  held  in  ti«e  highest  estimation  botli  in  the  Hanso  ’I'own*.  It  was  an<’rwNrJs  alternatrly  in  the 
France  and  other  countries,  and  iupi>ort  a considerable  power  uf  the  Poles,  Swedes,  and  Russians ; but  the  latter 
trade.  Dordogne  is  divided  ioCo  seren  arrond.,  and  sends  hare  retained  poucsslon  of  U slocr:  1704.  iHcAnitxJi-r 
7mero.  to  the  Ch.  of  Den.  Number  of  electors.  2,610.  J.a  Aksh'c  Diet.  GVog.) 

Chief  towns.  Perigueux  the  cap.,  Bcmrac,  and  Sarlat.  DORSKT,  a marit.  co.  on  the  S.  coast  of  England 
Total  public  rev.  (1H3I)  7,!MO,4HH  fr.  Perinrd  was  from  haring  ,S.  the  British  ('hannel,  E.  Hants,  N.  ^Vilts  and 
the  9th  to  the  l&th  century  under  the  jurisdiction  of  its  Somerset,  and  W.  Devonshire.  Area.  643, H40  acres, 
own  counts:  Ileorr  IV.,  a part  of  whose  patrimony  It  Surface  brautifuliy  diversified;  climate  mild  and  saliu 
was,  united  it  to  tne  French  crown.  {Hugo  f Francr  hrlous,  not  being  so  raiiiv  as  In  some  districts  more  to  the 
Pittorftw:  Official  TabU$,  9(C.)  W.  Soil  principally  chalk,  sand,  grarel.  and  loam.  The 

DOKKInG,  a market-town,  and  par.  of  England,  co.  rale  of  Ulackmore.  traversed  by  the  Stour,  containing 
Surn^,  hund.  WoCtoii,  near  the  Mole,  and  on  the  high  170, Ou)  acres,  und  some  other  tnu-Cs  in  the  W.  part  of 
road  from  London  to  Brighton,  21  m.  S.8.W.  the  former,  the  co.  and  along  the  coast,  are  eminently  fertife  and 
Area  of  par.,  lU.I&O  acres.  Pop.  of  do.,  4,71 1 , of  whicli  iM»utiful  ; but  the  distinguishing  feature  of  the  co.  is 
the  town  mav  have  near  3JXIQ.  'I'he  latter  is  finely  situ-  the  extent  of  its  chalky  downs,  denastiirt^  by  large 
ated  on  the  s^de  of  a sandstone  hill,  many  of  the  houses  docks  of  them,  and  round  Poole  Harbour  there  are 
haring  cellars  rxcavatni  in  the  rock  ; it  has  wide  streets.  Urge  tracts  of  heath.  Agriculture  In  a tni'dlum  slate  of 
and  U a well-built,  well-pared,  neat  country  town.  The  adrancement ; but  more  itnpnwed  in  the  K.  than  in  the 
country  round  is  remarkably  Imautlful ; it  Is  well  wooded,  W.  districts.  Hemp  aud  flax  are  a good  deal  grown,  but 
and  presents  a succcssioti  or  fine  bold  hills  and  rich  val-  lest  now  than  formerly.  Water  meadows  extensire,  and 
leys,  with  a great  number  of  Aue  seals.  The  church  U a their  management  weit  understood.  The  greater  lart 
targe  ancient  structure,  atxl  there  is  a good  town-hall  and  of  the  co.  Is  Iu  grass,  'lliere  arc  some  very  Urge  dalrWs  ; 
some  alms-houses  in  the  vicinity.  Uurking  has  tho  they  are  not  generally  looked  after  by  the  farmers,  but 
finest  breed  of  fowls  In  England  ; they  have  su-  claws,  let,  at  so  much  per  cow,  to  dairymen,  many  of  w hom  hare 
and  the  capons  fatten  to  an  immense  site.  The  custom  made  large  fortunes.  Stock  of  sheep  t*stimated  at  be. 
of  Borough  Enghth,  by  which  the  youngest  son  •urci‘eds  tween  6tNf,riO0  and  700, non.  Property  In  large  estates, 
to  copyhold  property,  prevails  to  this  manor.  Market-  Farms  of  various  sixes,  but  mostly  Urge : t^y  are  let  for 
day,  Thursday.  14  or  21  years,  the  rents,  jti  most  places,  being  paid  once 

DORNOCH,  a market  town,  and  the  on^y  royal  burgh  a year.  Average  rout  of  land,  (n  |R10,  ?M.  an  acre, 

in  Sutherland.  Scotland,  on  a low  sandy  beach,  N.K.  St  Paul’s  Cathedral,  ,Sf>mrrset  House,  and  otlieri  of  the 
coast  of  the  Dornoch  Frith.  Mm.  N.  Inverness.  The  princi{ka]  buildings  in  London,  as  well  as  iu  the  greater 
sea  approaches  to  about  hV)  yards  of  the  lovbn.  yet  does  number  of  the  towns  in  the  S.  of  KnsUnd,  have  been 
not  confer  on  It  the  a<lrant.igVs  of  a sea-port,  there  being  cunstructe<t  of  stone  brought  from  the  Roestone  quarries 
DO  harbour.  Pop.  (IK.%4) about  5b0,  but  supposed  to  hare  In  the  isle  of  Portland  in  this  eo.  ; atKi  the  Isle  of  Ihir- 
ooce  been  greater:  inhab.  houses,  llQ.  it  is  a mean-  beck  lupnlii's  the  potteries  of  StaATordslitre  with  the  clay 
looking  town,  with  roanr  marks  of  poverty  and  decay,  used  In  the  manufarture  of  the  finer  sorts  of  cartlienware. 

It  lias  no  source  of  municipal  revenue,  ex('e]>t  the  customs  There  are  rnusidernble  maimfhctures  ol  A.\x  and  hemp 
levied  at  six  annual  fairs  : but  as  these  are  on  the  decline,  at  Deaminster.  Netherlmry,  Hridport.  Ac.  ,8hirt  Inittons 
the  income  of  the  town  Is  suffering  orrurdliigly.  It  was  are  inaiir  at  Shafiesbury  and  Blandford  ; si’k  is  spun  at 
made  a royal  burgh  by  Charles  I.  in  162'^.  But  Dornoch  .Sherborne  and  Gillingliam.  ,ind  wo<d  at  Fordington  and 
Is  chiefiy  remarkable  for  its  cathedral,  and  as  tiarlug  once  Lyme  Regis.  In  inS'j,  there  were  In  tho  co.  flax,  h 
been  the  seat  of  the  blkhup  of  Caithness.  ’I'he  cathedral  is  silk,  and  2 woollen  mills,  employing  in  all  I.m|7  h.uids. 
supposed  to  have  been  built  b)' Rictiard  .Murray,  bishop  of  Princiiwl  rivers,  Stour  and  rrome.  Princi|vtl  towns, 
the  see,  who  die«l  in  124.’>,  and  who  was  afierwards  canon-  Poule,  Shaftesbury,  Weymouth,  and  Meicnnitx*  Rrgi«. 

{Kfith'i  SeoUi$h  Bithopt.\%‘lA,v.Wj.)  Tiioremains  Dorset  has  34  hutidrods  and  271  parishes,  and  return*  13 
of  the  buildings  are  exteuslvo  ana  magidficent.  The  mems.  to  the  11.  of  C.,  viz.  3 for  the  co..  2 r.ich  for  tiie 
present  parish  church  consists  of  three  aisles  of  tlie  old  bors.  of  Brldrort.  Dorciieftrr,  Poole,  and  Wrvnmuth.  and 
catbednu  ; and  urKlemeath  it  is  the  burying-nlace  of  the  I each  for  Sliafteslmry  and  Warcharo.  Registered  elec- 
noble  family  of  Sutherland.  A portion  of  tlie  bishop's  tors  for  cn.,  in  KIh-X).  6,366.  In  IH.1I,  Dorset  had 
palace  serves  as  the  county  court-room  and  gaol.  A 2>,3^<7  Inhab.  houses,  3,1,614  families,  and  13U,2.’)2  persons, 
monastery  of  Red  Friars  wa*  founded  here  by  Sir  Patrirk  of  whom  76.336  were  males,  and  82.716  females,  .sum 
Murray,  in  1271,  of  which  the  ruins  hare  entirely  dis-  contributed  to  the  relief  of  the  tK»or,  In  Ih3H, 
appears.  {Ib.  3*.«r.)  Doniocli  unites  with  Wick,  Cro-  Annual  value  of  real  property  in  1815,  726,2tr42.  Profits 
marty,  Dingwall,  Tain,  and  Kirkwall,  In  sending  a mem.  of  trade  and  professioni  iu  do..  241,634/. 
to  the  H.  of  C..  and  had.  In  Ih3h-3<j,  25  reglstort^  voters.  DURT.  or  DORDRF.CllT,  a partially  fortified  town 
Statist.  Acc.  of  Srotlandy  ^ Dornoch.)  of  8.  Holland,  on  an  island  formed  by  Che  great  innn- 

DORPAT,  or  DKUPT  (Russ.  JottneJ)^  a town  of  dation  of  1421,  on  tiie  S.  side  of  the  Waal,  a hrmiKh  of 
Russia  In  Europe,  gov.  Riga,  cap.  distr.,  on  the  Embach,  the  Maese,  10m.  S.E.  Hottenlaui ; lat.  5|0  4H'52"  S.,|ong. 
and  on  the  high  road  bet  wceu  Riga  and  Petersburg,  150  m.  4'^3'/44''E.  Pop.  (1837)  19,614.  Dort  is  a dull,  though 
N.K.  the  former,  and  170m.  S.B.the  latter  city;  lat.  a tolerably  well-built  town:  its  streets  ore  lined  with 
22'  44"  N.,  long.  26^  4'P  19"  E.  Pop.  about  9.500.  houses  of  an  antique  fashion,  the  gables  of  which  are 
The  town,  which  is  well  built,  is  divided  into  three  turne<i  outwards  ; " they  rise  with  many  grotesquely  or- 
aeparate  portions^Dorpat  Proper,  and  the  suburbs  of  namentiHi  windows  and  crow-steps  to  a mndderabre  nl- 
Hiqa  and  Petersburg.  It  has  a fine  mnrkct-place,  a titude;  while  the  practice  of  painting  the  bricks  a bright 
stone  bridge  over  the  Embach.  and  a cathedral  now  red.  and  the  om.vmeiiUl  stones  and  cornic<**  a light 

Eartir  in  ruins,  but  wbkh  formerly  had  a nave  iin»ported  colour,  adds  to  thdr  fantastic-  appearance.  A nnml>er  of 
y 24  arches  and  surmounted  by  two  lowers.  Tne  old  the  houses,  as  apjwart  from  tne  lUtet  rarvixl  on  their 
fortifications,  with  some  of  tiie  dilrhos,  liave  been  coo-  exterior,  were  erected  during  the  pi-rlod  of  ,Hnanl«h  oc- 
verted  into  ornamental  gardens,  shrubU-ries,  and  public  cupation,  previously  to  1572,'’  (CAamArrs.)  The  princi- 
walks.  It  is  surroumled  by  hilts,  which,  os  well  as  the  |»l  public  buildings  are  the  town-hall,  a fine  edifice,  and 
banka  of  the  river,  offl>r  many  fine  points  of  view.  the  rburrli.  an  old  Gothic  structure,  300  ft.  long  by  150 

Dorpat  is  the  scat  of  a university,  which  in  lK33hod37  briiad,  with  a heavy  square  tower  etmsplcumis  from  a 
professors,  ami  A39  students.  Thu  irutitiitiun  was  orl-  great  distance.  I'lie  latter  building  is  fMved  entirely 
ginaily  founded  by  Gustavus  Adolphus  of  Sweden  in  with  flat  monumental  stones,  some  u:  which  arc  of  great 
1631  After  suffering  numerous  vicissitudes  during  the  antiquity;  and  its  walls  are  surrounded  with  m»nu- 
wars  lietween  Sweden  and  Riuida,  And  having  been  ments,  which  the  Dutch  ingeniously  preserved  during 
removed  to  Pemau,  it  was  re-established  in  Doriiat  In  the  occupation  of  the  country  by  the  Vmirh,  by  conct'ol- 
IHiri  by  the  late  emperor  Alexander,  in  the  building  it  ins  them  with  a screen  of  plaster.  The  church  also  con- 
at  prescut  occupies  ou  the  site  of  on  ancient  fortress.  In  tarns  a marble  puliiit,  lilghly  ornamented  with  elaborate 
1833  the  university  possessed  a library  with  57,801)  rols.,  and  elegant  r,irvfiig.  I'hc  hail  in  which  the  famous 
a museum  of  arts,  an  oluervatory  with  some  excellent  cy-und  of  Dort  held  its  sittings  is  still  in  excellent  pre- 
instruments,  cabinets  of  phyrsical.  chemical,  mincralo-  servation.  but  is  imw  degroilcd  to  (he  ignoble  pnrpo^  of 
logical,  zoological,  and  pathological  subjects,  au  an,t-  alow  Sunday -evening  theatre ! Dort  i*  surrounded  on 
tomical  museum,  a coUectiun  of  agricultural  models,  and  the  l.tnd  side  witli  fortlfirationv ; on  the  side  of  tlic  Wa.-il 
a botanical  garden  containing  many  rare  plants : it  has  it  has  several  quays,  and  a good  liarlwiur,  from  whirh  two 
nttached  to  it  on  hospital,  theological  and  philological  canals  lead  into  the  middle  of  the  town,  it  is  the  rrntre 
seminaries,  and  an  institute  for  the  (education  of  pro-  of  a coutiderMile  trade  in  flax,  which  is  grown  in  great 
fetsors.  Though  considered  as  especially  belonging  to  q^uantilies  In  Us  vicinity,  and  a gvKHl  deal  of  which  is 
this  and  the  otljacent  g*)vemments,  it  is  much  resorted  ililiqxHl  for  England  and  Ireland.  It  hav  olvo  a large 
to  from  numv  other  parts  of  Rtisslt.  .Some  of  its  pro-  trade*  in  com.  salt  fish,  train  oil.  and  timlier : the  latter 
frssors  are  highly  dlstingnislied,  especl.-vily  M.  Struve,  article  Is  ftivalevl  down  from  tlie  I’pprr  Rlihie  In  Immense 
professor  of  astronomy.  Dorpat  also  contains  a gyrana-  rafts,  whidi.  when  fold,  often  n-alise  from  25.WW.  to 
sicnv  And  a normal  primary  sch«»l.  33,00(V.  Tliere  are  many  wimlmllli  for  sawing  deals 

This  town  i«  believed  to  h.ive  lieen  founded  In  1030.  in  and  near  Dort,  some  sugar  ami  salt  refineries,  liner- 
It  was  subsequently  token  by  the  I'eutotiic  knigiits,  who  bleaching,  tobacco,  aud  white  load  manufactorio*,  Ind’d- 
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Ing  dock*,  &c.  Dort  U one  of  the  ol«leet  ctdei  tn  the 
country  ; was  the  original  rctlilroce  of  the  counts  of  HoU 
land.  and.  in  157:t,the  seat  of  the  first  meeting  of  the  states 
at  which  tlic  Independence  of  the  Seven  United  Provinces 
was  declared : but  the  most  memorable  *ra  in  its  bls« 
ton  Is  that  of-— 

Thc  Synod  or  Dobt,  to  which  reference  has  been  al- 
ready made,  held  in  consequence  of  a schism  in  the 
reformed  church.  James  Armlnlua,  professor  of  di- 
vinity in  the  university  of  Leyden,  baring  rejected  the 
doctrine  of  Colvin  with  rcs^t  to  pred^lnation  and 
grace,  obtained  tlie  support  of  Grotius,  BameveUit,  and 
other  learned  and  eminent  persons,  as  well  as  of  a con- 
siderable number  of  the  miodle  and  lower  classes.  His 
tenets  were,  however,  opposed  with  extreme  vehemence, 
and  were  represented  as  of  the  most  dangerous  dcscrl|>- 
tion.  The  disputes  that  grew  out  of  tills  controversy 
being  not  unfrequontly  attended  with  tumult  aitd  blood- 
shed, the  Slates  General  at  last  agreed  to  refer  the  sub- 
ject in  dispute  to  a council  or  synod  for  itsdecisiou.  This 
smod.  which  excited  thc  greatest  interest  throughout 
Protestant  Europe,  assemlded  on  the  13th  of  November, 
IdIK,  and  continued  its  sittings  till  theS5th  of  May,  1619: 
it  was  attended  not  merely  by  all  the  most  eminent  di- 
vines of  tbe  United  Provinces,  but  also  b}*  deputies  from 
the  reformed  churches  of  England,  Scotland,  Swltser- 
land,  kc.  The  Calvinists  having  a decided  majority  In 
the  assembly,  all  its  decisions  were  in  conrormliy  to  their 
views.  The  distinctive  doctrines  of  Arminlanum  were 

fTonounced  to  be  pcstllc-otlal  errors  and  corruptions  of 
he  true  (aith  ; and  this  was  followed  up  by  the  excommu- 
nication of  the  Armlnians,  the  suppression  of  their  re- 
ligious assemblies,  and  the  deprivation  of  their  minis- 
ters I 

These  unjust  and  violent  proceedings,  being  aggra- 
vated by  mlitical  ooimnsiiies,  led  to  the  roost  deplorable 
results,  lu  the  persecution  to  which  they  gave  rise,  tho 
eminent  statesman  Uanieveldt,  though  at  thc  age  of  I'i, 
lost  his  life  on  tho  scaffold;  many  ulstitigulsbMl  Arroi- 
niani  were  driven  into  exile  ; and  even  Groliiu  was  enn- 
demuod  to  a perpetual  impritonuK'nt,  from  which  ho  wa« 
only  extricated  by  tlie  sagacity,  courage,  and  devotion  of 
his  wife.  But  alter  the  death  of  Prince  Maurive,  tho 
great  enemy  of  the  Armiiiiani.  in  IC'^,  tbit  persecution 
relaxed ; and  roost  of  the  exiles  were  soon  alter  allowed 
Co  return  to  Holland.  The  Anniniau  doctrine  Is  now 
very  widely  diffused,  even  among  those  who  profess  to 
diner  from  it.  (See  .VoiAci'm,  iv.439— 4G6.,  8vo.  edit. ; 
and  thc  lives  of  Jrtniniiu,  Grolitu,  in  the  Biofira- 
pAir  t'uipfrit'Ue.) 

DOU  AI.  a strongly  fortified  town  of  France,  dep.  du 
Sard.  cap.  arrond.,  situated  very  advantageously  for 
commerce,  on  thc  Scarpe,  18  m.  S.  Lille ; lat.  6^ 

10"  N.,  long.  3'  y 2"  E.  Pup.  (ex.  cons.)  18,890.  It  is 
well  built,  and  the  principal  square  is  large  and  hand- 
some : it  is  furrouQM'd  with  old  irregular  walls,  flanked 
with  towers,  and  It  farther  defend  A ty  a fort  on  the 
right  bonk  of  the  river,  about  2 m.  K.  Doual.  The 
town  contains  large  esublUhmeots  of  artillery,  a superb 
arsenal,  and  one  of  the  three  soyal  cannomfoundriiw  in 
the  kingdom.  It  is  the  seat  of  a sub-prefecture,  of 
a royal  court  for  the  depts.  du  Nurd  and  the  Pas- 
(le-CalaJs,  a tribunal  of  primary  Jurisdiction,  a royal 
college  with  262  pupils,  a royal  school  of  artillery,  an 
AeadetHie  VnivertUaire,  which  has  replaced  its  cele- 
brated university,  founded  in  1&62;  with  schools  of 
design  and  music,  a primary  nomiaJ  school,  a public 
library  with  28,iX'0  printed  vofs.,  andfiuO  MS.S.,  museums 
of  painting  and  antiquities,  cabinets  of  natural  history 
and  medical  science,  a botanical  garden,  2 hospitals,  an 
orphan  asylum,  and  a theatre.  Tndusty  and  tbe  arts 
arc  alike  thriving  in  Duual.  It  has  ubries  of  lace, 
tulles,  gause.  cotton  stuiDi,  thread,  and  earthenware, 
glass  and  soap  works,  and  salt  and  sugar  refineries; 
with  a considerable  trade  In  flax,  which  Is  extensively 
cultivated  in  its  neighbourhood.  Doual  is  very  ancient, 
having  existed  previously  to  tho  invasion  of  Julius 
Cesar.  Its  possession  was  guaranteed  to  France  by 
the  treaty  of  Utirclit.  ( Hugo,  art.  Surd  ; Diet.  O’ec^T.; 
Guide  du  I'uj/ngeur.) 

DOUBS,  a uuntier  d6p.  of  France,  in  the  E.  part  of 
the  kln^om,  formerly  comprised  in  Franche-Comtfr, 
having  N.  and  N.W.tho  dtoa.  Haut-Khln  and  Haute 
SoAno.  S.W.  that  of  Jura,  and  K.  Switxcrinnd.  Length, 
N.K.  to  .S.W.,  about  GO  in. ; breadth  varying  from  20  m. 
In  the  N.  to  SO  m-  in  the  8.:  area  &2o,212  hectares. 
Pop.  (1836  ) 276,274.  F'our  collateral  mountain  chains 
belonging  to  tbe  Jura  system  intersect  the  dep.  in  nearly 
its  entire  lengtii,  decreasing  in  licight  from  E.  to  W., 
ai>d  naturally  dividing  the  surface  into  a mounuln,  hill, 
and  plain  region.  The  loftiest  summit  of  thc  K.  range. 
Mount  Suchet,  is  lS,2>v3  it-  above  tho  level  of  the  sea: 
the  principal  elevation  of  tho  W.  range  rises  to  only 
9T>3  ft.  The  plain  country  to  the  W.  of  tho  latter  range 
is  thc  most  fertile,  and  well  fitted  for  the  growth  of  all 
kinds  of  corn,  and  of  the  vine ; the  rest  of  the  country  Is 
nut  generally  ]>ruJuctivc.  The  mountains  arc  all  of  cal- 
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eareouA  fonnatlon,  and  abound  with  narrow  gorges,  grot- 
toes, and  caverns  : the  more  elevnb'd  ranges  are  covered 
with  pine  forests,  and  In  many  parts  with  ice  and  snow 
for  6 months  of  tbe  year.  Chief  rivers  Doubs,  I.nue, 
and  Ognon.  The  former  rises  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Rixon.  and,  after  a very  tortuous  course  through  tho 
dep..  It  proceeds  S.W.  through  that  of  Jura,  and  a part 
of  Sia6ne-et-Ixiire.  and  ultimately  joins  tho  Sa6oe  at 
Verdun.  From  Besancon  to  near  Montbellard,  the 
Douba  forms  a part  of  the  navigable  canal  between  the 
Rhine  and  the  Khone.  There  are  many  small  rivers  and 
some  Urge  marshes.  Climate  variable  and  rather  cold, 
but  generally  healthy.  Wheat,  rye,  maixe,  hemp,  nulse, 
friiits,  wlm>«,  &C.,  are  grown  in  thc  valleys  and  low 
country,  wrhtch  the  inhabs.  exchange  with  tiiose  of  tho 
inountainoua  districts  fur  barley,  fi.ix,  ciieese,  drugs, 
and  timber.  Agriculture  very  backward:  fallows  arc 
so  common  as  usually  to  occupy  nearlv  a third  part  of  tlio 
cultivable  land,  —a  waste  that  might  lie  wholly,  or  almost 
wholly,  avoided  by  thc  substitution  of  green  crops,  nt  tlie 
same  time  that  a great  additional  supply  of  food  for  t altlo 
and  of  manure  would  be  obtained.  According  to  the  of- 
ficial tables,  120,646  hectares  of  land  were  occupied  in  IK^S 
with  forcsU : and  this  is  one  of  the  few  French  deps.  in 
which  the  planting  of  trees  is  actively  going  on.  Meadow 
lands  are  extensive,  occupying,  in  IH^.  138,924  hectares : 
in  thc  arrond.  of  Montbellard  they  arc  well  irrigated.  The 
rearing  of  cattle  Is  pursued  to  a considerable  extent,  as 
well  as  the  manufacture  of  cheese  similar  to  that  of 
Gruy«re.  Tliis  br.-mch  of  industry  is  mostly  conducted 
either  by  tlie  proiinetors  of  from  40  to  GO  cows,  or  by  as- 
sociations of  small  proprietors,  whose  share  of  the  cheese 
is  in  proportiou  to  tte  quantity  of  milk  they  respec- 
tively fUmish.  Tiie  total  annum  product  of  cheese  is 
estimated  at  2.r>00,000  kilogrammes,  worth  1,6,^0,000  fr. ; 
of  butter.  2>j0,00U  kilogr.,  value  260,00U  fr.  Iron,  r^, 
and  lignite  are  mined,  and  gypsum,  marble,  buililing- 
stone,  Kc.  Quarried.  There  are  about  20  iron-works  in 
the  dep.,  which  supply  yearly  l,70n,o00  kilogr.  of  bar  iron, 
7,<OU,UUO  kilogr.  or  cast  do.,  2,4<*J.t(0  kilogr.  of  iron 
wire,  150,000  kilogr.  of  pointes.  GPi.OfiO  kilogr.  of  Iron 
plates,  and  3'>,(>(.0  rbesis  of  tinnetl  ware.  Tho  eslabllsh- 
mriit  at  Audincuurt  alone  yields  .\0(X>,000  kilogr.  of  cast 
and  forgi^d  iron.  Wntchmaking  employs  about'2.<^l0  ar« 
tisans.  and  about  60,000  watches  are  mode  annually  in 
Besan^on.  Cutlcrv,  cop]>er  w.vroi.  paper,  leather,  li- 
queurs, bottles,  and*  a few  fabrics  of  different  kinds,  are 
amongst  the  other  principal  manufactures.  The  exports 
of  the  dep.  are  chiefly  cattle,  cheese,  butter,  timber, 
iron,  h.ardnare.  watches,  and  agricultural  Implements; 
its  imports  com,  wines,  brandy,  cotton,  woollen,  and 
other  fabrics.  Doubs  is  divided  into  4 arrond.  It  sends 
5 mem.  to  the  Chorob.  of  I>ep.  Number  of  electors  1,211. 
Chief  towns,  Bosan^oD,  thc  cap..  Fontarlier,  and  Monle- 
bellard.  Total  public  revenue  (1831)  7,610,693  fr.  About 
2-'i,000  of  thc  pop.  are  Frotestants.  This  dt-p.  formed  a 
p.vrt  of  the  circle  of  Burgundy  under  Charles  V. ; it  was 
annexed  to  the  French  crown  by  Louis  XIV.  in  1660. 
(Hugo,  France Fittoretque,  ar\.  Doubt ; Official  Tabie$, 

DOUGLASS,  the  principal  towm  of  the  Isle  of  Man. 
on  the  B.  coast  of  which  it  is  situated,  at  thc  mouth  of 
the  BUckwaler,  on  a circular  bay,  HO  m.  N.W.  Liver- 
pool, lat.  54°  ly  N..  long.  4®  2.V  47"  W.  Pop.  6,7«6. 
The  town  hat  some  good  streets  and  buildings;  but, 
speaking  generally,  the  former  arc  narrow  and  dirty. 
It  has,  however,  been  a good  deal  Imnrnved  of  late 
ears,  In  conseoueoce  of  the  influx  of  visiters  from 
.trerpool  and  otner  places.  In  summer,  attracted  by  tbe 
facilities  for  sea-bathiug.  and  by  the  partial  exem)ition 
IVom  taxation  envied  liy  residents  in  the  island.  (See 
Man,  Isli  or.)  Tne  stearo-packeis  to  and  from  Liver- 
pool,  Belfast,  and  Glasgow,  frequently  touch  at  Doug- 
lass. Castle  Mona,  near  the  b^h,  a little  N.R.  from 
the  town,  formerly  the  property  and  residence  of  the 
dukes  of  Athol,  has  been  sola,  and  is  now  converted  into 
a hotel.  There  is  here  a pier  526  ft.  in  length,  with  a 
light-house  at  Its  head.  The  harbour  drkw  at  low 
water  ; but  vessels  drawing  10  ft  water  may  tmter  it  at 
high-water  neaps,  and  those  drawing  14  ft.  at  high 
water  springs.  The  anchorage  in  stormy  weather  Is  but 
indiflFrcnt.  Tho  |uu1sh  church  is  2 m.  fVom  the  town; 
but  it  has  2 chapels,  one  of  which  It  a handsome  struc- 
ture, with  chapels  for  Catholics.  Methodists,  and  Inde. 
pendents  ; it  has  also  assembly-rooms,  a public  library, 
a I-ancastrian  school,  and  several  charitable  foundations. 
The  ruitom-housc  it  one  nflts  bust  buildings. 

DOULENS,  or  DOl'l.LKNS,  a town  of  France, 
d<'p.  Somme,  cap.  arrond.,  on  the  Autiitc.  16  m. 
N.  Amiens.  Pop.  (<*.r.  cum.)  2.726.  Its  citadel,  for- 
merly cunsiilcred  une  of  the  bulwarks  of  Picardv,  was 
repaired  by  Vauban.  and  b very  strong.  The  church 
of  St.  Martin  is  remarkable  for  beauty  and  ligittnrss  uf 
style:  the  town  has  2 hnspitaU,  a theatre,  and  a large 
cotton-spinning  factory.  (Hugo,  art.  Sutm/ie:  DiA. 
Oi^>gr..^c.) 

DOUNK,  a market  town  of  Scotlai<d,  ro.  Ptrrlh,  on 
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tt**  N.  biuik  of  the  Tnlth,  a trtbuUrjr  of  the  Forth.  7 in. 

N.W.  Stirling.  Pop.  i.'iOO.  It  consUtf  of  three  ftreeta, 
rmliating  from  a centre  where  the  market-cro*«  ttanda. 
Its  only  public  building  ii  the  pariah  church,  a Gothic 
edlflce  with  a handaomc  tower.  It  i>  famous  for  Iti  annual 
cattle,  sheep,  and  horse  fain,  six  In  number,  one  of 
them  lasting  three  days.  'Fhe  cattle  and  sheep  are 
from  the  l^ghlands,  and  are  lean,  and  purchase  to 
l>e  fattened  either  In  the  Ixiwlaods  of  Srotland  or  in 
Fnglatul.  The  cotton  manufactory  of  Ucanston  Is  within 
less  than  a mile  of  the  town,  on  the  bank  of  the  Teith, 
and  Is  driven  by  water.  It  belongs  to  a Glasgow  com. 
pany,  and  girei  emplovment  to  70U  Individuals  In  spin- 
ning. weaving,  bleaching.  Stc.  l)oune  Castle,  which  Is 
within  A few  hundred  yards  of  the  town,  on  an  elevated 
|»*iiiiisuU  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Ardoch  with  the 
Tetth,  was  one  of  the  strongest  Scottish  fortresses.  It 
was  oHginally  the  seat  of  the  earli  of  Menlelth.  It  was 
occ.vionally  the  residence  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  It 
was.  for  a while.  In  the  hands  of  the  rebels  in  1745.  It 
gives  the  second  title  to  the  noble  family  of  Moray,  W'hose 
iiroperty  It  has  long  been.  It  ha»  a s^juare  tower  «i  ft. 
nigh  ; the  walls  are  10  ft.  thick.  The  bridge  of  Telth.  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  town.  wa.s  built  in  1.5.16  by 
Itobirt  Spittal,  tailor  to  Margaret,  wife  of  James  IV.  and 
daughter <»r  Henry  VII.  {Simmo's  lint,  qf  Stirlnt£ihirf, 
p.  iv'*!. ; Chambfrt'  Utn.) 

DtlUHO.  (Span.  Dccao.  an.  Oartai),  one  of  the 
prinri|t.-U  rivers  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  through  the  N. 
part  of  both  which  it  flows.  It  rises  in  the  Sierra, 
de  Olbion  prov.  Soria.  Old  Castile,  about  lat.  4'jy  N. 
and  long.  2^  .VK  W.  At  first  it  runs  S.K.  and  then  S. 
to  near  Soria,  but  thence  onward  Its  direction  is  gene- 
rally W.,  through  the  kingdoms  of  Letm  and  Portugal 
to  Its  mouth  In  the  Atlantic ; In  lat.  41°  N..  hnig. 

\V..  2 m.  W.  Oporto.  From  near  Miranda  to  be- 
yond Torre  de  Moneorvo,  however.  It  flows  almost  due 
S.W..  fiirmtng  the  boundary  between  the  Spanish  prov. 
of  Salamanca,  and  the  Portuguese  prov.  of  Tras-os- 
Montes.  U afterwards  separates  the  latter  prov.  and 
Mlnho  from  Beira.  The  length  of  Us  entire  course 
is  estimated  at  .VW  m.  t U recclrps  the  Pisuerga,  8e- 
ptilU.  KsU  (its  principal  tributarr),  Sahnr,  Tua.  ar>d 
Tamega  on  the  right,  and  the  Gradci,  Kresma.  Tormes, 
Agneda.  Coa,  Tavora,  Palva,  Ac.,  on  the  left  side:  its 
basin  may  be  considered  the  most  extensive  in  the 
whole  peninsula.  It  runt  for  the  most  part  through 
deep  and  narrow  valleys ; iu  bed  Is  generally  narrow, 
and  its  nirrent  verv  r^id.  It  is,  however,  navigable  as 
far  as  San  Ju^o  ae  Pesmiiera,  about  70  m.  F.  bv  N. 
Oporto  i and  since  the  Wine  Company  of  the  I'pper 
Dnuro  have  jiartiaUv  removed  some  obstacles  that 
existed  at  that  point,  it  has  been  rendered  available  fur 
fL-ti-bottmned  boats  as  high  as  Torre  de  Moneorvo.  ino 
in.  from  the  ocean.  It  has  a bar  at  its  mouth,  and  Its 
navigation  is  llaiilo  to  be  seriously  affected  by/rcjAci, 
or  sudden  swellings,  occasioned  by  rains.  Ac  . to  which  it 
is  very  subj<*ct.  ( Sec  Opobto.)  Soria,  Aranda-dc-l)uero, 
Toro,  niid  Zamora  in  Spain  x and  in  Portugal  Miranda. 
San  Jolode  Pesquiera,  and  Oporto,  are  situated  on  its 
banks.  Ifl  stune  brid^  cross  it  at  various  points,  be- 
sides which  it  presents  numerous  fords.  At  Oporto  a 
hriilge  of  boats  connects  that  city  with  its  suburb  of 
Villa  Kova  on  the  opposite  bank.  <As/6i.  K$$at  S(ahi- 
tiitne  sttr  PortMtal,  t.  81.  82. ; Did.  Oiog.,  t(<- ) 

IXIVKK  (vtugarly  DOVOH),  a Cinque  Port.  pari, 
bor.,  and  town  of  England,  co.  Kent,  lathe  St.  Aiv- 
gustlnc,  hund.  Bewsborough,  on  the  S.R.  shore  of  the 
eo..  on  the  Straits  of  Dover.  In  a vallev  formed  by  the 
depression  of  the  chalk  strata,  fifl  m.  S.R.  by  R.  London. 
27  m.  N.W.  by  W.  Calais,  and  21  m.  from  the  nearest 
part  of  the  French  coast  i lat.  51°  8^  N.,  long.  1°  IIP T'' 

K.  Pop.  of  town  and  port,  1H2I,  11.538;  |h3I,  14,381  ; 
tmt  the  limits  of  the  existing  pari.  bor.  being  extended 
bv  the  Boundai^  Act  so  as  to  include  the  greater  portion 
of  the  )var.  of  Huckland,  it  had.  in  1831,  a pop.  of  16.2H8. 
It  is  traTprse<l  by  a small  stream,  which  empties  itself 
Into  the  harbour.  The  town  consists  of  one  principal 
street,  extending  upwards  of  a mile  in  the  direction  of  the 
Talley,  shorter  ones  hranching  ffom  it  on  each  side.  an«i 
ranges  of  houses  on  the  shore.  **  What  may  be  calletl  the 
New  Town  of  Dover,  built  chiefly  for  the  reception  of  oc- 
easional  visitors  during  the  bathing  season,  is  under  the 
castle  cliflk  on  the  R. : the  old  part  of  the  town  is  Irregu- 
lar. and  the  streets  narrow  ana  til  kept ; but  the  whole 
is  obviously  Improving,  and  building  land  is  in  great  re- 
quest.'’—(^osn^ary  neporf.)  In  con  sequence  of  the  in- 
crease of  building,  the  villages  of  Charlton  and  Buck- 
land  have  become  continuous  portions  of  the  town.  It 
Is  well  paved,  and  lighted  with  gas.  It  has  2 ancient  par. 
churches,  St.  Mary\  and  St.  James's  ; another  rccctuly 
built  as  a rliapi*!  of  rase;  a Catholic,  and  7 dissenting 
Chnpcls;  a s<-hix>l,  founded  in  17H0,  for  45  boys  and  34 
girls.  now  incurwrated  with  a narlunal  school,  wlilch 
tduratea  iTX)  chAdren  : a girls’  school  of  industry,  es- 
tablished 1810;  an  infant  school;  a savings  Imnk  ; a 
dispensary,  and  many  minor  rhariliri ; a town  ludi  and 
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|PK)I ; theatre  and  aaaambly  rooms,  built  in  ITDO  ; publie 
libraries,  residing  rooms,  and  baths,  on  the  Mariise  Pa- 
rade; and  excellent  inns,  lodging  houses,  Ac.,  for  the 
accommodation  of  vtsltors.  Ttie  harbour,  which  is  quite 
unworthy  tbe  ancient  reputation  of  tbe  port.  Is  within  tlie 
town : it  is  small,  and  the  entrance  to  it  being  narrow, 
between  two  piers,  great  caution  is  required  in  entering 
in  rough  weather  ; It  Is  only  a tide  harbour,  and  a few 
years  ago.  the  bar  at  its  entrance  had  acrumuUled  so 
much  that  it  was  feared  it  would  l»e  entirrir  chnkesi  up  ; 
but  great  improvements  have  since  been  cfl’irted.  Ilr  a 
charier  of  James  L.thc  lord  warden  of  the  ('Inqiie  Ports, 
and  10  other  commissioners,  were  appointed  omservators 
of  the  harbour,  under  whose  managrinrnt  It  still  rmi- 
tinues.  On  an  eminence  bounding  the  S.K.  side  of  tiic 
valley  stands  tlie  castle,  an  immense  rotUNiion  of  ancient 
and  modern  works,  occupying  an  area  i»f  aiNn;t  3U  acres  : 
it  is  approached  by  a bold  ase«'nl.  but  is  itM’lf  cumniandcU 
by  the  higher  ground  on  the  W.  and  S.W.  TIutc  are 
remains  of  ramparts,  and  of  a teinple.  bath,  ami  I’liaruB, 
supposed  to  be  of  Roman  construction.  Previously  to 
the  last  French  war,  the  works  were  much  diUpidubsl. 
but  they  were  then  r<-[>aired.  and  greatly  a(igtn>*nt<-d. 
There  are  upper  and  lover  courts,  surrmtnded  (e\ce)it 
towards  the  sea)  by  curtains  and  large  dry  ditches ; in 
the  centre  of  the  former  is  a spacious  keep,  luillt  by 
Hen  111  , and  now  forming  a botnb-proof  magattiH*; 
the  curt-dn  of  the  lower  court  is  flankeil.  at  Irregular  in- 
tervals. by  10  towers  of  various  constniction,  — the  oldest 
iHiilt  by  Karl  Gndw|n,the  others  at  dilTerent  times  during 
the  Norman  dynasty  : with  these,  subterraneous  passages 
rommuntratc  from  the  ditch  ; there  are  also  4 or  6 an- 
rh*nt  wells,  excavated  to  the  depth  of.iynft.  Themmlern 
works  ecmslst  of  batteries  with  heavy  artillery,  casemate*, 
covered  ways,  a large  vault,  A*c.,  exravntetl  in  the  ehalk, 
Ivarracks,  Ac.,  capable  of  lodging  2.b00  troop*.  ITu*  |nnl 
warden  of  the  t'liiqtie  Ports  (at  present  (D^i)  the  Duke 
of  Wellington)  is  now  always  ronst.ible  of  the  castle. 
The  heigiit*  on  the  S.  side  the  valley  were  also  strisnciy 
fnrtifl>>d  during  the  last  war.  An  ancient  hcupital. 
called  Malson  Dieu.  was  converted  to  a victualling  office 
in  1555:  there  is  also  a military  hospital  on  the  S.  side 
of  the  town.  Dover  has  a b«isv.  tnrivlng  ap|M*arm>rc. 
its  chief  traffic  treing  diudred  i'rom  the  influx  of  pas- 
sengers to  and  from  the  C'ontinent : of  late  rears,  also,  its 
popularity,  as  a fashiotnide  sea-bathing  place,  ha*  con- 
siderahly  increased.  There  are  large  paper  mills  in  the 
virinlty,  and  in  the  town  n brewery  an«l  private  docks, 
where  shlp-lmlldlnK  Is  cnrrlr<d  on  to  some  extent,  anti 
rope,  sail,  and  other  establishments  connected  with  tbo 
supply  of  shipping.  The  intercourse  w ith  Calais  and 
other  French  t>orts,And  alio  with  Ixmdnn,  is  now  almost 
wholly  carried  on  by  steamers.  The  coasting  traiir  con- 
sists chiefly  of  com  rx|H>rted  to  London,  and  coals  im- 
ported from  the  northern  counties.  The  port  c<impri*es 
the  creek  of  Folkestone,  and  the  stati«>ns  of  Hythe  and 
Itomney.  AI>out  120  vessels,  of  the  aggregate  imrd'ni  of 
5. Mm  tons,  belong  to  the  port.  Markets.  Wed.  and  .^t. 
There  it  aUo  a daily  market  for  poultry,  fl»h.  and 
vegetables.  Fair,  Nov.  23.,  continuing  over  3 iiurket- 
davs. 

Dover,  tinder  the  Municipal  Reform  Act.  is  divided  into 
3 wards,  with  G aldermen  and  18  cuunriilors,  and  the 
part,  and  municipal  limits  coincide.  Prev  hMisIy  tothe 
act  now  referred  to,  the  governing  body  cimsisied  of 
a mayor,  12  jurats,  and  3»1  common  cotindlrocn,  who. 
like  the  mairistrate*  of  the  other  Cinque  Ports,  enjoyed  se- 
veral peculiar  privileges  In  the  trial  «>f  rrintet,  Ac. ; but 
these  are  now  either  wholir  done  away  with,  or  greatly 
abridged.  The  constable  of  the  castle  has  still,  however, 
the  jurisdiction  of  a sheriff  within  the  ('inque  Port  limits  ; 
writs  from  the  superior  courts  are  directeti  to  him,  and 
his  warrant  is  executed  hy  an  officer  callcvl  Bod^r  ; the 
detiCors*  prison  bring  in  the  castle : a cmirt  of  /.nrfrmo- 
nagf  It  also  still  held  (or  licensing  and  regulating  pilots. 

Dover  has  returned  2 mems.  to  the  II.  of  C.  from  the 
18th  Edw.  I.  Previously  to  the  Reform  Act.  the  right  of 
voting  was  in  the  freemen;  the  rlxht  of  freedom  l»eing 
acquired  by  birth,  by  marriage  (during  the  wife's  life), 
hy  the  posst'Siinn  of  a frerhoM  w the  town  and  rart, 
by  gift,  and  purchase,  llegisterifl  elector*  In  1837-38, 
IHOO.  in  1**3.5,  there  were  ikw>  hotises  of  the  annual  value 
of  10/.  and  upwanU.  The  anncial  value  of  real  proja  rty 
in  the  tmr.  in  the  tame  year  was  52,011/., but  it  has  since 
rapidly  increased. 

Dover  was  a station  of  the  Roman*,  by  whom  It  was 
called  Dubrii  { and  Iveinjr  situated  nearer  to  the  Continent 
than  any  other  town  in  England,  it  was  tong  regardctl  a*  of 
the  highest  importance,  .ami  os  Ix’lng.  in  fact,  the  key  of 
the  kliigdfsm.  At  Swlngfleld,  near  the  town,  are  the  re- 
mains of  a preceptory  of  the  Knights  TemplArs.  whero 
K.  John  turrriulemi  h!s  crown,  and  rerelved  it  back 
from  the  Po|h*'s  leg.vte,  in  acknowlidgmmt  of  superiority. 
Ill  12iti.  the  cattle  was  sucoeKifuny  defonile<(  against  the 
D.'uiphin  of  France,  by  Hugh  de  Burgh,  Karl  of  Kent.  In 
the  la«t  civil  war  It  was  taken  by  stratagem,  in  U.42,  bv 
the  Republicans. 
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DoTPr  clifn  lie  both  nn  tho  K.  and  W.  *{(](><  of  the 
town.  The  noble  doacrlption  In  Shakspmrc  la  applicahle 
to  the  latter ; bat  the  cliff  to  which  the  poet  alludetl 
baring  been  undermined  and  thrown  down,  those  that 
remain  do  not  quite  come  up  to  the  description.  ( Haitings, 
K<nt,  and  Dover  Outde  ; Boundary  Heport,  Ac.) 

DOWLKTABAD  (7^  ForfnruUe  City  : Hind.  De~ 
cwAir),  on  Inland  town  and  fortress  of  Hindnstan,  pror. 
Aurungabod,  and  Its  original  cap.,  dom.  of  the  Nisam, 
? m.  N.W.  AuTUngabad  ; lot.  1!/.^“'  N..  long.  7.V=2.V  K. 
The  fortrces  stands  upon  an  laoUteit  conical  granite  rock, 
tho  summit  of  which  is  about  500it.  above  the  plain  below, 
and  which  has  been  scarped  for  oiie-third  nearly  of  Its 
height,  so  as  to  present  all  round  the  appearance  of  a 
perpendicular  cliff.  An  outer  wall  of  no  strength  sur* 
rounds  the  fort : but  three  other  lines  of  walls  and  gates 
must  be  passed  before  arriving  at  the  ditch,  the  cause- 
war  across  which  will  admit  of  only  two  )>ersniu  abreast, 
and  which  It  defended  by  a building  with  battlements  on 
the  opposite  side.  The  mode  of  access  to  this  singular 
hill  fortress  is  thus  described  by  the  F^rl  of  Munster  : — 
**  The  governor  led  the  way  through  an  excavation  Into 
the  heart  of  the  ruck,  so  low  that  I was  obliged  to  stoop 
nearly  double.  But  alter  a few  paces,  a mimtwr  of  torches 
•bowed  me  I was  In  a high  vault,  and  wo  began  to  ascend 
on  a winding  passage,  cut  through  the  interior  of  the 
body  of  the  bill.  ...  This  passage  was  about  1*4  ft.  high, 
and  th«  tome  brood,  and  the  rise  regular.  At  certain  uls. 
toncet  from  this  dismal  gallery  are  (rap-doors  with  flights 
of  small  steep  steps  leeaing  to  the  ditch  below,  only  wide 
enough  to  admit  a man  to  pass,  also  cut  through  the 
solid  rock,  to  the  water's  edge,  ami  unexposed  to  the  Are 
of  the  assailants,  unless  they  were  on  the  very  crest  of  the 

f'lacls.  We  might  have  been  in  all  ten  minutes  mount- 
Dg  by  torchlight,  and  came  out  in  a sort  of  hollow  in  the 
rock  about  40  ft.  square.  On  one  side,  leaning  anliut 
the  cliff,  was  a large  iron  plate,  nearly  of  the  same  size  as 
the  bottom  of  the  hollow,  with  an  immense  iron  poker. 
On  the  beslegsn  having  gained  the  subterraneous  pas- 
sage, this  ifOT  is  Intendra  to  bo  lakl  down  over  the  out- 
let, and  a fire  plac^  upon  it."  Near  it  is  a perforated 
bole  In  the  rock.  Intended  to  act  os  a bellows  to  the  Are. 
The  rood  hence  to  the  summit  is  very  steep;  In  some 
plam  it  U covered  with  brushwuoil,  in  others  with  small 
nouses,  towers,  and  gates : It  |MUses  through  the  govern- 
or's residence,  a gooo  buUdiug.  surrounded  by  a verandah 
with  19  arches.  Un  tlie  peak  the  Nixam'i  flag  flics,  and  a 
large  brass  94-pounder  is  mounted ; but,  excepting  this, 
fas  tho  whole  (ortreos  there  ore  but  a few  2 and  3 i>oundcrs. 
The pettoh  presents  the  remains  of  many  buildings  of  a 
rougn  dork -coloured  stone  ; but  Is  now  In  great  measure 
deserted : the  interior  of  the  lower  fort  Is  a similar  collec- 
tion of  ruins,  and  contains  a column  of  great  dloinotcr  and 
perhaps  160  li.  high,  deformed,  however,  by  s huge  gallery, 
which  encompasses  It  at  about  a fourth  part  of  its  ele- 
vation from  Uie  grouud.  From  its  natural  itrcngth,  and 
the  labour  that  bos  been  bestowed  upon  it,  this  fortress  is 
l<^ed  upon  os  Impregnable  ; and  as  there  is  plenty  of 
water  (one  tank  cut  out  of  the  rock  Is  only  about  100 
yards  fVovn  the  summit).  If  moperly  defended,  it  could 
only  bo  reduced  by  (kmbio.  Notwithstanding  these  ad- 
vantages, it  was  one  of  the  first  fortresses  that  fell  into 
the  hoods  of  the  Mohammedans,  who  took  it  by  surprise 
and  plundered  it  of  Immense  riches.  *.  d.  19b3.  KorV  in 
the  century,  Mohammed  III.,  who  made  It  hla  resi- 
dmee,  nearly  ruined  Delhi  by  the  absurd  project  of 
making  its  inhabitants  remove  to  his  new  copiul.  It 
was  a£»rwords  luccetslvely  possessed  by  the  dynasties  of 
Ahmed  Nixom  Shah,  Malik  Amber,  Shah  Jrhan,  a.*)d  the 
French : since  17&H  it  has  belonged  to  tho  Nitam'i  doro. 
The  pagodas  of  EUora  (which  sec)  ore  in  the  vicbiity  of 
Dowletobad.  {HamiUon'i  B.  /.  Gas.  1.  &'i6,  &'s7.  ; Mod. 
Tran.  x.  ; linmelCi  Hindottan,  413.) 

DOWN,  a tnorlL  oo.  of  Ireland,  prov.  DUter,  on  its 
W.  coast,  having  S.  and  E.  the  Irish  Sea  and  the  N. 
Channel,  N.  Belfast,  Lough,  and  Antrim,  and  W.  Armagh 
and  Louth.  Area,  611 ,4M  Iron,  acres,  of  which 
ore  unlfflprovcd  mountain  ana  bog.  Tbe  mouotaiiis  of 
Mourae.  tbe  S.  part  of  the  cn..  arc  amongst  the  liigh- 
est  In  Ireland ; but,  with  this  and  a finr  other  exceptions, 
the  surface  Is  abundantly  level.  Soil  of  a medium  de- 
gree of  fertility.  There  arc  some  Urge  estates  ; but  there 
u also  a fair  proportion  of  those  of  mi'dium  site,  I'armi 
very  smaii : those  ocniplcd  by  thu  better  class  of  farmers 
run  from  20  to  40.  and  a few  to  10f>,  acres ; but  the  in- 
ferior holdings,  which  are  the  great  mass,  do  not.  per- 
haps. average  5 acres.  The  occupiers  of  the  latter  for. 
morly  depended,  in  a great  degree,  on  the  linen  trade, 
but  since  its  decline,  or  rather  since  the  manufacture 
bemin  to  be  principally  carried  on  in  factories,  they  have 
hod  nothing  but  the  land  to  depend  on.  and  the  compe-  j 
titlon  for  the  smallest  patches  is  extreme.  In  this,  os  in  • 
roost  other  parts  of  Ireland,  a new  tenant  must  not  only 
pay  the  stipulated  rent  to  th»  landlord,  Imt  he  must  aUo 
pay  a sum  to  the  previous  occupier,  wh.xtcver  may  have 
been  the  cause  of  his  leaving  the  firm,  to  ensure  his  quiet 
possession.  This  tatter  sum  Is  called  the  tciuuU'i  rtgkt ; 


and  in  Down  It  frequently  amounts  to  10/.  an  acrel 
{Binn't  Misenes  and  Beauties  Ireland,  i.  8.^.,  Ac.) 
.Still,  however,  a good  many  improvements  have  been 
Intitduccd  of  late  years,  though  where  tin*  iieiilings  are  so 
small,  It  would  be  alisurd  to  suppose  that  agricniture  con 
be  tor  advanced.  Fototocs,  oats,  and  flax  are  the  princi- 
pal crops : turnips  rare  ; ptOaioes  mostly  plaiiUHl  in  " loxy 
beds."  though  arilUng  U now  pretty  common.  Average 
rent  of  land,  Ifis.  an  acre.  CtUUges  very  generally  white- 
washed and  neat.  The  condition  of  the  cotilirs  or  m*a- 
santry  Is  much  superior  to  «l\at  it  is  In  most  ntlicr  Irish 
cos. ; and  would  nave  been  much  more  sn,  l>ut  for  that 
custom,  the  t»inc  and  curse  of  Irehmd.  of  dividing  anrl 
subdividing  farms,  w liich  is  no  wlirre  more  nrev.-vlent  than 
here.  Frincl;uil  rivers.  Bann,  I.ngnn,  and  Newry.  I'rin- 
cipal  towns.  Newry,  Ballymar.vrrct.  and  J)i>wn|»atrirk. 
Down  is  divided  into  8 iMronies  and  6U  parishes,  and 
sends  4 memi.  to  the  H.  of  ('.,  4 fur  the  co.,  and  I each 
for  Newry  and  DovrnpHtrick  ; rintlstercd  electors  for  the 
CO.  in  lKIH-39.  3.SU.V  In  |x3t.  Down  had  64.62D  inhab. 
bouses,  66,433  families,  anu  3A4,ii|'i  (tersona,  of  whom 
16b,4I6  wrere  males,  and  fi-maU's. 

DOWNIIA.M  (MAKKKT).  a h.wn  and  par.  of 
England,  m.  Norfolk,  iiund.  Clai kcinse.  7H  in.  N.  by  E. 
London.  II  m.  S.  King's  Lynn.  Areaot  p.'ir..4,HMi  acres. 
Pop.in  l831,4,lbH.  The  town,  on  an  ardivityncnr  the  R. 
bank  of  the  Ouse,  w hich  is  here  cro»«nl  by  a bridge,  lias 
3 streets  of  well-built  luMiset,  and  U |tav4>U  and  amnlv  sup- 
plied with  water.  The  churclt,  on  the  summit  of  tne  ac- 
cllvity  is  an  antique  Oothic  structure,  w iiti  a low  tower  ami 
spire,  approachol  on  (he  S.  by  a noble  avenue,  and  on 
tne  N.  by  a flight  of  steps.  There  are  also  3 dissenting 
chapels,  a Lancastrlau  st  Iiool  for  (lA  buys,  and  a national 
Khool  for  70  girls.  Market.  Sat.,  noted  for  (lie  supply 
of  fish  and  wild  fowl  from  the  fens,  l airs,  March  s.  for 
horses  (one  of  the  largest  In  the  kingdom).  Mayg.  cattle, 
and  Nov.  13.  There  Is  an  extensive  bell-fuimdry  in  tho 
town,  and  In  the  Immediate  vidiiity  U a largo  mustard 
manufactory.  It  is  cldefly  a dairy  parish,  and  has  been 
long  celebrated  for  its  supply  of  butter  ; iHit  Its  famous 
butter  market,  held  on  Momlay.  has  Itecn  removed  to 
Swaffbam.  Petty  sessions  are  held  weekly,  and  a 
court  baron  and  Icet  quartvrly,  by  the  luid  of  the 
manor. 

DOWNPATIUCK,  a marit.town  and  |u»rl.  bf>r.  of 
Ireland,  ro.  Down,  of  which  it  Is  the  can.,  prov.  I'hter, 
Uear  tire  Qiioyie,  a short  distance  from  Its  embuuvhiiro, 
in  tho  S.W.  angle  of  J»ukIi  stronKlord.  41  m.  S.  by  K. 
Belfast.  Pop.  In  lH3].4,771ti  pop.  of  pnr.  in  lH34.b.i'<d, 
of  whom  4.4*iti  were  of  tlic  estab.  ciinrt'li,  2,4>«3  I'rot. 
diss..  aod  4,.Vi.^  limn.  Cwth.  It  cuiuiits  of  four  main 
streets,  meeting  in  a confinetl  valley,  and  extending  up 
the  diH'livitles  of  the  surrounding  st«-ep  hills.  Like  other 
Uorthem  towns,  it  is  divided  into  the  EnglUli,  .Srotch. 
and  Irish  quarters.  It  Is  a thriving  tow  n.  **  ami  many 
persons  are  of  opinion  that  It  lias  more  w i-alth  in  it  tlian 
any  other  town  of  its  sixe  in  IreioiKl.  House  rent  is 
higher  than  in  Belfast.  There  is  a quay  abuut  I m,  from 
tbe  town,  on  the  river,  acreisihio  to  vessels  of  lui  tons." 
{,Boundary  Heport.)  A new  quay  now  in  progress,  about 
I m.  nearer  tho  lough,  will  be  ociH^Slblo  to  vessels  of 
much  larger  buiden.  The  town  was  formerly  the  seat 
of  the  bishopric  of  Down,  but  since  tlie  union  of  the  sec 
with  that  of  (Connor,  the  ecclesiastical  business  is  trans- 
acted at  Lisburn.  The  ruins 'uf  the  ancient  cathedral, 
and  those  of  a neighlwuring  pillar  tower,  still  remain. 
The  new  rathf*droI  Is  built  in  the  ancient  style;  besides 
which,  there  is  a par.  church,  H<im.  ('otb.  chapel,  two 
meeting-houses  for  Presbyterians,  and  throe  for  Method- 
ists. Tlie  diocesan  srhuui  fur  Down  and  Dromoro  dlo- 
cosot  is  hold  hero,  as  alto  a tiibtcrlpllun  school,  tho  co. 
infirmary,  fevor  hcis(iital,  dispensary,  an  almshouse,  with 
I schools  annoxod.  endowed  liy  ilio  Soulhwoll  family,  an 
. asylum  for  clcrKynu'it's  widows,  a mendicity  Institutiou, 

I and  large  barracks.  A constabulary  force  is  statiunesl 
, here.  In  the  iuuucdlato  vicinity  is  a rvmarkable  raUt, 
or  artiflHal  mound.  60  ft.  high,  aud  surrounded  by 
three  ram|sorts,  tho  outermost  of  which  is  nearly  1 m.  In 
circ.  Races  aru  nm  ovorr  aitornatc  July,  on  • course 
near  the  town,  undos  the  uircction  of  a l)o<Iy  of  resident 
gentlemen,  incornoratovl  by  the  name  of  the  Down 
linrtohroeders.  About  4 in.  distant,  at  tbe  foot  of  tho 
lull  of  Sloibh-na-griddle.  are  the  Struel  wells,  much  fre- 
Quc^ll^d  at  midsummer  by  Rom.  Cath.  pilgrims  for  devu. 
lioual  puri'oics.  and  for  the  suppost'd  miraculous  «*flicaey 
of  their  waters.  The  cor)H>ratiun.  which  holds  under  an 
ancient  cliartor,  consists  of  a mayor,  hailifl.s.  and  com- 
numalty,  rotumed  4 mems.  to  (lie  Irish  11.  of  C.  till  the 
I'tilon,  since  which  the>  liave  sent  1 mom.  to  the  itn|KTial 
II.  of  C.  The  pari.  Imr.  extends  over  a rpace  of  1.4w7 
flat,  acres,  tlie  rranchlse  liaving  boon  vcstiHl,  liy  an  act 
poisctl  in  the  3oth  of  (ioorge  111.,  in  bouu-holdors  occu- 
jtying  huUM‘S  of  the  value  of  <V.  a year.  Ktgistorod  eirct- 
ori  in  KIH-SO,  -VU).  Manor  courts,  wldt  jurisdiction 
to  tho  amount  of  10/.,  are  held  every  lldr«l  Tuesday  , 
courts  loot  in  spring  and  at  Mu  hoi-lnias.  Tlie  co.  as 
sizes  are  held  here  in  thi'  i ourt-huusi’,  an  elegant  luodcru 
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btilldinit ; ts  are  alio  general  sesiion*  in  March  rinJ  Oc- 
tober, aiul  peUf  hcmIou*  on  Tliur*tlaj-».  The  co.  gaol,  a 
tpacioui  huildiniT,  ctmtalnn  "iOO  ceils,  noil  HI  Dther  rooms 
for  prisoners.  The  linen  manufacture  Is  carried  on  in 
the  uelxhb«mTlio'xl : there  are  two  breweries.  Markets 
oil  Saturdays  t fairs  on  the  second  Thursday  in  Jan..  March 
17.,  May  |y  , June  W..  Oct.  ‘2a..  ami  Nov,  \*J.  The  posU 
ofhee  revenue,  in  was  C*v4/, ; ai><l  in  ItCVI, 

Brandies  of  the  Northern  ami  IVovlocial  Hank*  were 
opene«l  here  in  1^34,  mid  one  of  the  Ulster  bank  in  IKIH. 
This  Is  a very  old  tow  n,  tn  hig  formerly  the  residence  of 
tlie  kings  of  I'llagh  or  I’Uter. 

noWNTON.  a bor.  town  and  par.  of  England,  co. 
Wilts,  near  it*  S.  bi'rder,  huml.  Uownlon,  on  the  Upper 
Aron,  which  here  divides  into  3 branches,  c.-icli  crossed 
bv  a bridge;  m.  S.W.  Iw  W.  l^mlon.  .\rca  of  par., 
1M‘20  acres.  Pop.  of  do.  in  ISJI.  3,m.  in  1H3I,  3.ii62  ; 
the  increase  being  ascribed  (with  wlial  justice  we  know 
not)  in  the  Pop.  Heturns,  to  •‘early  ami  improvident 
marriages.”  The  town  ha*  one  Irn-gular  street,  not  pared 
or  lighti^.  with  a few  respectable  houses.  Exclusive  of 
the  church  —a  large  crudform  structure  with  a tower.— 
there  is  a chapel  of  ease  In  the  parish,  and  S dissenting 
chapels.  A free  sehmjl.  foundetl  in  educate*  I'/  boys  ; 
and  another,  founiltHl  in  !7b7,  6 girls.  Market  dluoii- 
tinued.  Fairs.  April  23.  fur  cattle.  Oct.  3.  for  horses  and 
sheep.  The  bor.  relumed  3 memi.  to  the  11.  of  from 
the  reign  of  Kdw.  1.  down  to  the  passing  of  the  Ilefurm 
Act.  when  It  was  disfranchised.  J'hls  is  a place  of  con- 
sidorable  anliaiiity.  At  its  S.K.  end  is  a ctKiic^  mount, 
on  which  st<^  an  ancient  castle,  whoso  cnlrcuchmeou 
arc  still  visible.  Sundlinrh  or  Traf.ilgar  House,  a na. 
tIonaJ  gift  to  the  heirs  of  Lord  Nelson,  Is  within  3 m.  of 
l)owriton. 

UKAGUIGNAN,  an  Ini.  town  of  France,  dep.  Var, 
of  which  it  Is  the  cap.,  in  a fertile  valley,  on  an  affluent 
of  the  Artesby.  40  m.  NVK.  Toulon,  and  410  ni.  S.F.. 
Parts  ; lat.  43^  33*  Id"  N..  long  6=>  Uii'  E.  Pop. 
(fs.  cow.)  8,774.  Us  climate  is  temperate  and  salu- 
brious, and  being  sltuatcsl  In  a Uuin.  surrounded  by 
vine  and  olive  clad  hills,  it  offers  a drlighlful  place  of 
residence.  Though  without  any  parllcul.-ir  be.iuty,  the 
town  is  suffirieiitly  utU  built,  and  lias  niinteruus  public 
fountains.  Chief  public  buildings — the  hall  of  jiwlice, 
prison,  clock-tower,  and  hospital.  Draguignan  has  a 

?ubllc  library  with  lft,000  voli.  (6'u«i/c  dn  4'oyapc»/r; 

lugo  says  7,S(Si  vols.),  an  excellent  botanic  garden, 
cabTnrtt  of  natural  history,  nunLils,  A-c.,  and  a society 
of  .igrieulture  and  commerce ; w iih  tribunals  of  primary 
juHMHrtlon  and  commerce,  a chamber  of  manufactures, 
and  a communal  college.  Tliore  are  fahrics  of  Iw.vad- 
cloth,  thrown  silks,  stockings,  and  soap,  and  distilleries. 
(f/uMo.  art.  far;  Diet.  d’OtC- 
DHAMMHN,  a sea-port  town  of  Norway,  dlstr.  Rus- 
kerud,  on  both  sldi-s  of  the  river  of  the  same  name,  near 
its  mouth  in  the  t'hrlstlanla-tiord,  and  30  m.  S.W, 
ChristUnla.  Pop.  7.^84.  ” It  is  a lung  straggling  pl.ace. 
Though  to  us  it  seemed  to  liave  little  of  tin*  bustle  of 
trade,  it  Is  said  to  exixrrt  more  timb«T.  chlelly  In  logs, 
than  any  town  in  Norway.  Us  women  are  riTkaimil 
among  Inc  greatest  beauties  of  the  north  ; aiul  we  saw 
some  who  fully  support  Us  reputation  in  Hii»  tv’^pect. 
Most  travellers,  however,  will  recollect  i!  la  tter  as  tlie 
place  In  which  Iscarrletl  on  the  prlnrip.il  in.imifactiire 
of  the  delightful  Utile  carriule."  (oremaer't  Jv-  curtiont, 
p.  86.) 

DR.WE  (Germ.  a river  of  F.urojK*.  and  one 

of  the  principal  tnbutarici  of  the  Danulw.  It  Ih'S  j 
wholly  within  the  Austrian  empire,  extending  I 

lat.  4b^  50'  ai>d  4.'-  3(P  N..  anti  long.  13^  30»,  and  19^  R. 
It  rises  on  the  Tobl.ick-beath.  near  the  E.  cxtmniiy 
of  the  Tyrol.  In  what  Is  calletl  the  Puslrr-thaL  abtmt 
17  m.  E.S.E.  Brunseken.  ami  runs  at  first  E.N.h.  to 
Licni,  where  It  is  augmented  by  iho  Isl.  From  this  , 
point  its  course  generally  Is  E.S.E.  to  its  mouth  In  ; 
the  Danube,  near  the  castle  of  Erdody.  1*J4  m.  E. 
Essegg.  It  traverses  Carltdhia  and  Styrhi.  and  after- 
wards forms  the  boumUry  between  Cnwktla  ami  .Sla-  | 
vonia  on  the  S.,  and  Hungary  Prop»“r  on  the  N.  It  , 
receives  the  Mohl,  Gurk.  l.avant,  nml  Mur  (Us  chid 
affluent)  on  the  left ; and  the  Gail,  Dran.  Bedyna,  and 
some  other  rivers  of  minor  imporunoe  on  its  right  side.  i 
Liens.  Greifenburg,  SplUl,  Viliarh,  ^•blk^rmarkt.  Mar-  ; 
burg,  Pettau,  Warasdln.  and  Kss.  gg,  are  tho  chief  ; 
town*  situated  on  Its  banks,  it  runs  through  a moun-  » 
talnoui  country  and  narrow  valley*,  as  far  as  N\arasdin,  , 
but  thence  onward  its  rour«>  Is  through  a plain  country.  1 
Its  entire  length  Is  estlmati'd  In  ihc  Ofttrrrtuke  Satumul  j 
£neycU>piidie  at  5T*0  nj. ; but  by  Cannablch  and  Berg-  j 
haus  at  380  m.t  the  latter  estimate  Is  perhaps  nearest  ; 
the  truth  : the  former  apfiears  lntende<l  to  refer  onlv  to 
the  navigable  part  of  tl»e  river,  which  extends  a*  high  a* 
VMlach.  In  its  upper  part  tho  Dravo  is  extremely 
ratdd  ; iU  navigation  lu  many  jsarts  Is  greatly  tm)»esU'd 
by  the  number  of  trees  tom  down  by  Us  * iolcnco,  which 
afterwards  block  up  the  current.  At  prrssnd  thl*  river 
Is  tnado  but  UtUo  use  of  for  cocnmcrcial  puri>oies  ; but 


in  case  of  an  extetuire  steam-navigation  of  the  Danube! 
Its  value  as  a mean*  of  transit  would  bo  grcatlv  en- 
nanecd.  It  is  said  that  the  Austrian  government  na*  It 
III  serious  ccmtemplatlon  to  form  a communicatiim 
b'.'twcen  the  Adriollc  and  one  of  the  gre.it  tributaries  of 
:lii'  Diiiiube;  ami  if  so,  this  would  prolKtfdy  be  the  one 
chosen,  the  country  between  thi'  I p|k.t  Drnve  and  the 
<s-A  npnarently  prc»eiitiiig  the  fewe>t  obstacles  to  such 
lU  uxMlertaking.  (.See  TuvnifUiCi  AuHria.  ii.  3*6,  377.) 
riie  author  of  (Irriaany  amt  the  Hcrmaiu,  vol.  h.,  gives 
a spirited  sketch  and  dcM’ription  of  llungariau  p*»a*antt 
•ieacending  the  Dr.ive  on  ralts  of  empty  iMrrels.  after 
iiavlng  dt»|N)M*d  of  their  wine  In  the  mountains  of  Carin- 
thia.  {,litrghaus ; Paget  { Tun^uirt  Austria;  Diet. 

DRESDEN,  a city  of  Germany,  cap.  of  the  kingdom  of 
Saxony,  on  both  tides  tiic  Elbe. bl  ni.  E.S.E.  ladprig,  343 
in.  K.N.K.  Frankfort  on  the  Mayor,  220m.  N.S.E.  Mu- 
nich. I»*lf  m.  S.  by  E.  Berlin,  and  330  in.  Vienna  ; 

lat.  51'' 3' 50"  N..  long.  13-':t4'  K.  Pop.  in  ik'l7.  acconl- 
ing  to  the  ofBcial  returns,  f%f.5ra),  — of  whom  64,500  were 
Protestants,  4,36'i  Roman  UathoUci,  ami  047  Jews.  It 
Is  more  than  400  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  is  de- 
lightfully situated  in  the  midst  of  the  .Saxim  wine  dbtrict, 
occupying  the  most  b>-autiful  and  richly-cultivated  por- 
tion of  IIm?  valley  of  the  I'.lbe.  The  banks  of  the  river 
have,  however,  a very  dilfcrcnt  appearance.  The  right  is 
abrupt,  rocky,  and  woody,  and.  naving  a .S.  niprct,  is  in 
great  j»art  covered  with  vineyards.  The  lelt  Is  more  flat, 
presenting  a succession  of  meadows,  groves,  gardens,  and 
orclurds,  studded  with  mimerotis  villages;  the  whole 
landscape  gradually  rising  till  it  beoimes  united  with  the 
distaot  Erie-Gebirge  mountains.  The  city  Itself  has  tieen 
termed  the  “ German  Florence,”  and  is  certainly,  t»o  ti  o 
whole,  very  haodsome  ; though,  when  exaniiiiinl  lu  detail, 
the  traveller's  anticipations  will,  lu  many  respects,  be 
disappointed. 

It  Is  divided  into  the  Old  and  New  Towns.— tho  first 
on  the  right  or  S.  bank  of  the  river,  ami  the  latter  on  tba 
N.  bank;  and  has  4 suburbs,  extending  all  rouml  the 
Old  Town,  of  which  that  called  Fricderickstadt.  lying  to 
the  W.  of  (he  small  river  Weisrrltx,  near  Us  condiicnco 
with  tlio  Elbe,  Is  the  best  built  and  most  Important, 
immediately  adjoining  the  town,  are  the  Srue  Antagen, 
consUcingut  nuliiic  w^ksand  gardens ; and  N.K.  from  Ilia 
latter  is  the  Sene  Anbau,  with  many  projected  street*  and 
buildings,  but  not  so  compart  as  to  deserve  the  name  of 
suburb.  The  Did  and  New  Towns  are  connected  by  aiioblu 
stone  bridge  of  16  arches,  1 ,430  ft.  In  length,  and  36  ft.  In 
width.  Tills  bridge,  considered  the  longest  and  flnesC 
structure  of  ihekind  in  Germany,  hasafoot  pavnnent  and 
an  iron  balustrade  on  e.ich  side : on  its  centre  pier  st-inds 
a bronse  crudflx.  with  an  inKriptiori  commemorative  of 
the  destruction  of  part  of  the  bridge  by  Marshal  Davoust, 
to  facilitate  his  retreat  in  1413.  and  its  restoration  in  th« 
same  year  by  the  Emperor  .Alexander  of  Russia.  I'be 
Old  Town  was  formrrlrproridi*'!  with  fortiricatiuns : hut 
these  were  dcniulisiictl  by  the  French  in  i8|U,  and  tho 
place  they  occupied  is  now  laid  out  in  public  walks.  That 
portion  of  these  walks  lacing  the  Elbe  is  railed  tho  llriihl 
Terrace,  and  Is  approached  from  the  foot  of  the  bridge  by 
a grand  tllgbt  of  broad  stops.  From  Us  own  beauty,  and 
the  gramleur  and  variety  of  the  scenery  it  commands.  It 
is  at  all  titues  a favnurlle  resort  of  the  InbabUants.  A*  in 
most  other  forliiicvl  towns,  the  stret’li  In  the  Old  Town 
arc  narrow,  the  house*  loUy  and  gloomy  looking,  and  the 
square*  irregular.  In  the  construction  of  the  btiildings, 
generally,  which  are  chiefly  of  sandstone,  strength  has 
been  more  studied  than  elegance : the  princif>al  of  lb« 
public  fHlIflres  are,  however,  in  this  port  of  Dresden. 
The  Scidoss  (castle),  or  royid  palace,  op|»osite  the 
bridge.  Is  a Ur;^  antique  and  ungfduly  looking  building, 
having  the  ap[X‘arancc  of  a fortress  rather  than  of  a royal 
residence  ; but.  internally,  it  is  in  every  respect  worthy 
of  its  destination.  It  has  halls  of  audience,  ceremony, 
and  various  other  state  rooms,  a royal  library,  the  h.xll 
In  which  the  Saxon  legislature  is  opened,  .iiid  a Catholic 
chapid  with  a tower  374f|.  high.  It  contains  the  n?le- 
bratfd  statu  treasury,  or  Green  Vault  (Ortirii-  Geirotbe), 
which  occupies  a suite  of  vaulted  a(tartm«nts  on  th« 
ground  floor.  They  contain  an  immense  collection  of 
pr<*cioui  stood,  curiosities,  and  object*  of  rtr/w,  and  have 
doubtless  cost  an  immense  sum.  thovigh  we  do  not  sup. 
po*e  they  are  worth  oisc.  much  li*s*  several  milUons,” 
sterling.  Aclioining  the  royal  p.ilice  is  the  Chamber  of 
Archives,  and  n-.-ar  it  the  Palace  of  Princes,  contaiohig  a 
liandsomc  chattel,  gallery  of  portr;Uts,  library,  Ac.  On 
the  opposite  side  of  the  ro>al  |«alace,  and  also  communi- 
cating with  it.  Is  the  far.fsineil  gallery  of  ftaintlngs.  the 
grand  attraction  of  Dresden,  being  not  only  the  finest 
collection  In  Germany,  but  the  rtuest.  taking  it  as  a whole, 
to  be  found  N.  of  the  Alps.  Amongst  Its  valuable  i)ieci- 
mens  of  art.  “ not  one  of  which  can  iw*  pronounced  bad. 
few  mediocre,  numbers  good,  and  several  incomiuroble,' 
are  the  celebrated  y/nAanua  di  Sun  Sista  of  R.it'i>acl ; the 
AW/&,  ami  five  other  works,  hy  Corrs'gglo.  In  hU  best 
style ; tho  St.  Ctviiia  of  Carlo  Uulci ; the  Christa  dcUa 
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Momftn.  and  a Vmui.  Iiv  Titian  t oihrr  painting*,  by 
Paul  Vfruncsr.  Annibal  Canted,  Guido,  Ar. : aitngrther 
3K,  by  Italian  artiiti.  In  the  work*  of  the  later  tirrman 
and  Flemish  maitem,  this  gallery  If  alfo  extremely 
rich:  it  conlalni  magnillrent  •pccimen*  of  nrmhrandt, 
Bubens,  Vandyke,  Tenter*,  Han*  Holbein  the  younger, 
Ruyfd.xrl,  Woiivrrmani,  Ac.  Of  the  French  tchool,  there 
are  teveral  paintings  by  ('l.iude.  Sic.  Poussin,  Ac. ; and 
ber>eath  the  g-iliery  there  1*  a fine  eollertiun  of  plaster 
casts  of  the  most  famous  statucf,  made  under  the  su|H‘r> 
intendenee  of  Haphael  Mengf.  Tills  gallery,  founded 
by  the  Kiector  Augustus  II.,  has  rem;dneti  untouched 
a^  unharmed  amid  the  innumerable  rerohitions  that 
have,  in  the  interval.  convul»ed  (Jcrm.iny.  When  Fre- 
derick  (he  Great  bomhardixl  Uresden,  battered  down  Us 
churches,  and  laid  its  stm^ts  in  ruins,  he  ordered  the  ar> 
tIUery  to  keep  clear  of  ilie  picture  callrr^  ; amt  Sapolcon 
treated  Saxony  with  so  much  consideration,  that  not  one 
of  her  picture*  made  the  Journey  to  Paris  ! 

ilie  Zwinger,  erected  in  1711,  and  originally  designer! 
as  merely  the  vestibule  to  a new  palace,  intended  to  b<^ 
built  by  *Augti«tus  II  . Is  aline  group  of  buildings,  sur* 
rounding  an  Inclosure  planted  with  orange  trees,  and 
forming  a favourite  promenaile.  It  contains  the  armourv 
(second  only  to  the  Ambrn*  collection  at  Vienna),  calif- 
net*  of  natural  Idstory.  mineralogy,  and  mathemotli'al 
and  philosophical  apimratus,  ami  a gallery  of  engravings, 
which  possesses  at  loa't specimens  of  that  art. 
(C^aisaiicA.)  Imraerlialrly  contiguous  to  ono  of  the 
wings  of  the  Zwiiiger,  is  (ho  grand  opera-house,  a 
building  capable  of  accommodating  8,000  spectators.  It 
communicate*,  br  a covered  way,  with  tne  I*aiace  of 
the  Princes,  but  ts  now  only  used  for  court  festivities  : 
theatrical  p^nrmanoes  take  place  in  a smaller  theatre, 
near  the  Catholic  church  ; the  latter,  occupying  a very 
prominent  situation  between  the  royal  palace  ami  the 
bridge,  is  a large  structure  in  the  Italian  style.  Exter- 
nally It  Is  profusely  decorated,  and  generally  considered 
deddent  in  taste ; but  internally  it  is  chaste,  elegant, 
and  imposing.  It  contains  an  altarplrce  by  Raphnnl  | 
Mengs,  and  a fine  organ  by  Slibcrman : the  musk  in  lids 
church  Is  celebrated  throughout  Germany.  As  a whole, 
however,  it  is  decidedly  inferior  in  elegance  to  the  Fran^ 
enkirclu  (churclt  of  Our  La<lT.  or  8f.  Mary)  in  the  new  ; 
market,  a beautiful  stone  building,  adorned  with  a cupola,  ' 
constructed  on  the  model  of  that  of  St.  Petf^r’s  at  Rome, 
288  German  ft.  high.  The  other  churches  do  not  demand 
partirular  notice.  'Phr  remaining  principal  edifices  In  the 
Old  Town  are,  the  BrUhl  Pal.xce,  at  present  inhabited 
by  Prince  Maximilian,  with  a collection  of  M landscapes 
by  Canaletto  t the  mint,  arsenal,  medlco-chlrurglcal 
■chool.  house  of  assembly,  royal  guard-house -—a  new  and 
beautiful  specimen  of  Grecian  nrehiterture,  new  post- 
office,  trailes*  hall,  hall  for  the  annual  exhibition  and  sale 
of  the  works  of  .Saxon  artists,  *c.  The  tuwn  hall  is  the 
chief  ornament  of  the  old  market,  amt  ths*  only  regular 
square  in  the  Old  Town.  The  New  Town  it  altogether 
much  better  laid  out.  and  contain*  tine  Mpiarrs,  cparimit 
streets,  and  elegant  fauxbourgs.  In  this  quarter  stands 
the  Japanese  palace,  now  called  the  Atipuilnnn,  In 
honour  of  it*  founder.  Augnstn*  II.  This  macnhiccnt  pa- 
lace, now  appropriiUcd  wholly  to  public  purjtoscs.  it 
beautifully  sitiiAied  on  the  Itanks  of  the  Elbe,  amid 
pleasure  gromuls,  which  form  a most  agresMble  pro- 
menade for  the  citiien*.  It  contain*  the  museum  of  an- 
tiquities and  motlom  statuary,  which  occupies  10  saloon*, 
and  is  emicheil  hv  tome  of  the  finest  antiqite  statue*  m 
Germany:  a cahlnrl  of  coins;  a public  library  wlfl» 
Ifto.oon  volumes,  4.<Xh)  MSS.,  KKl.onn  iwimphlrts.  and  ao.fsat 
maps*  ; and  the  celebrated  porcelain  cabinet.  The  last  is 
a collc«rtlon  of  more  than  W.ufO  pieces  of  China,  including 
the  finest  MeUsen.  Chinese,  Ja|wine»e.  Italian, and  Sdvre* 
ware,  and  sweimens'  of  the  monufaciure  of  every  cmintry, 
altogether  tilling  !•*  ajanments.  Here  are  to  lie  seen  the 
three  splendid  China  vti«es  that  AngiMtns  II.  purrhaseil 
of  the  Kiector  of  Brandenburg,  at  the  price  of  a regiment 
of  dragoons  fully  equipped  \ 

Through  the  centre  the  VewTown  runs  abroad  hand- 
tome  street,  planted  with  linden  treri.  m^ar  the  ufqK'r 
end  of  which  are  some  exten*lve  Infantiy  ami  cavalry 
barracks.  The  other  chief  public  building*  are,  the  com- 
mandant's rr«ldci»re.  several  military  acoilemie*,  the 
town  hall,  ami  the  church  of  the  I'rlnlty.  'I'he  market 
place  t*  emlvollUhnl  «Uh  an  equestrian  statue  of  Augus- 
tus II.,  In  ancl«iii  Homan  rosturoe,  with  a ••  full-ttottonied 
wig  r*  The  FrltHlrrirksf.vU  contains  the  Marrolini  Pa- 
lace, the  Homan  Catholic  cemetery,  Ac. ; b<U  this  qiurtrr 
Is  mostlT  Inhabited  hv  the  working  classes.  The  PInia 
suburb  boasts  of  Prince  Anton’s  hamicnme  villa  and 
extensive  garden*  ; and  the  \Vil»dnif  *uhurb  ha*  the  pa- 
lace. garden*,  and  observatory  of  Prince  Maximilian. 
Drevlen  has  a great  ituml>er  of  literary  and  scientilic 
Instiiiitlons,  amt  establishment*  «lesuletl  to  cducatiim. 
Antong  these  arc  an  ncatlemy  of  ari*.  two  college*,  a 

* Amtxwtlir*  difti-t  <«rv  •kdviv  as  I«  d'c  riwteni*  */  «l<i*  UbriT.  ; 
Ihvntaxe  MMU  19  liv  ihv  nui.ibiu  cnvthu'b  itKAt  rsl.ince  m*;  W 
ptserd. 
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bot.anic  garden ; scliooU  of  medicine,  surgery,  and  ve- 
' terinary  medicine;  a iiigh  school.  2 normal  schools, 

\ numerous  free  elementary  schools,  wltii  schnuls  for 
the  reformation  of  depraved  children,  deaf  and  dumb, 
blind,  Ac. ; U h.xs  also  many  charitable  institutions,  in- 
cluding orjihan  ■sytuini  of  various  kinds,  a foundling 
hospital,  and  d other  hospital*.  Amongst  other  coo- 
venlenct**,  tld*  city  {Msssesse*  excellent  public  both*  of  all 
kinds,  tlie  prices  of  a<lmifsiuii  to  which  being  low,  the 
poorest  |ver*on  is  able  to  indulge  in  the  use  of  what  Is 
round  to  contribute  materially  to  the  public  health. 
Dresden  has  no  very  consulerable  external  trade.  It 
' has  numerous  j>ainters,  desinicn.  sculptors,  engravers. 

I anil  other  worxeri  in  the  fine  arts  ; and  lunje  m.vnu- 

Ifactnre*  of  woollen  and  silk,  leatlicr,  gold  and  silver 
articles,  carpets,  sealing  wax.  mac»*aronl.  white  Icoil. 
straw  h.iu.  artificial  fiowers.  musical,  mathematlcnl, 
and  phtlusopiiical  instruments,  with  a bomb  and  cannon 
foundry,  and  a largo  sugar  refinery.  What  i«  I'allcd 
: Dresden  china  U not  maile  ill  this  city,  but  at  Meissen. 
14  m.  distant.  The  greater  prcqvortlon  of  it*  external 
i*ommerce  has  hitherto  consisted  in  its  transit  tragic  hr 
tlie  Flh(‘;  it*  general  trade  is,  however.  Increasing,  ana, 
since  iK'jfi,  a wool  market  has  been  rstatdishcd. 

Few  European  C4|»itats  have  such  nicasant  environs 
as  DresiUm.  Nearly  all  the  roads  h'ading  out  of  ft.  and 
especially  from  the  S'ew  Town  and  Friedcriekstaiit,  are 
planted  with  row*  of  tree*.  The  Kllic  to  the  N.\V.  of 
the  cUy  it  UntHi  on  either  ildo  willi  fine  aienuet  for  a 
considerable  distance.  S 1'.  of  the  Pirns  suburb.  Is  (lie 
Grouf  (/art.'ll,  a large  park  filled  with  fine  trers,  near 
which  Is  the  small  village  of  Rackniix.  and  the  mnnn- 
ment  erected  to  .Moreau  on  the  spot  where  he  received 
his  dc.xth  wound,  27th  Aug.  IHI3.  On  the  right  bank  of 
the  Kibe  ts  the  Linkbnd,  a hotel  surrouiiHi'd  by  some 
beautiful  gardens,  containing  a theatre,  &r.  about  1 m. 
from  the  New  Town  ; and  2 m.  Iwyond  this,  is  FintllaUr  * 
Finruard,  a villa  and  groutids  laid  out  w Ith  much  taxto 
by  a dcccixsed  Scotch  nobleman.  To  these  diffbrent 
places  |M-ople  uf  ail  ranks  delight  to  resort,  which  they 
do  especially  on  Sunday  affcrn'wni,  to  takcrcfn**htnet«ti 
and  dance,  or  listen  to  the  excellent  hands  of  music  « ith 
which  all  the  public  place*  are  provided. 

Dresden  and  its  environs  have  been  the  scene  of  some 
of  the  molt  important  coiifiicts  in  modern  warfare,  par- 
ticularly on  the  Sfith  and  27th  of  .August,  1813.  wlten 
Napoleon  dcfi*<ited  the  allies  under  Its  walls.  This  city 
has  been  the  favourite  residence  of  many  distingtiishcd 
literary  men ; in  its  iimmxliotc  neighlimirhood,  Kdruer 
hvcxt,  Schiller  wrote  great  nart  uf  lifs  Don  i'arU>$,  and 
Welter  comjtosed  hi*  higlilr  cclehraietl  opera  Drr 
FrntchiiJt.  Its  inhaltitants  generally  are  great  Invert  of 
the  fine  arts,  and  devoted  tu  music  ; but  they  are  not  so 
much  attwhed  to  Itterolurc  or  politics  as  the  inhaldtanis 
of  ik-rlin  or  Leinsig.  Five  newspapers  are  published 
daily,  weekly,  ana  several  times  a w«*ek  In  l)rt**dcn.  Iml 
neither  of  them  I*  p<)lillcal.  The  citltens  are  partiru- 
htrly  remarkable  for  their  Industrioiis  and  orderly  habits, 
nml  e.irly  hour*;  almost  every  b<xly  being  in  l>ed  by  half 

i«n«t  ten  at  night,  and  up  .it  «fx  In  the  morning  ( 
uiHt.AUg.  iMHitfr  umi  ii<ik<'rkundt\\'n.  187. 18H. ; (*dami- 
A/.-A,  /.carAwcA.3W — ,Ve*. ; .V«.  r«iy*s  Itantibook ; Slranft, 
Itcrmnnff  in  iH31  ; Cermanp  amk  Ikr  Oerwamt  in  IHM 
— lH3fi.) 

DHKrX.  a town  of  France,  di-p.  Eure-et-Loire.  cap. 
arroud.,  on  the  lllalse,  a trlbut.xry  of  the  Kure,  which 
partly  enclrchw  it.  2i»  in.  N.N.W.  (!hartres.  Pon.  (ex. 
r<;nf.)  •'SJtm.  It  il.tiidt  at  the  FmB  of  a iiill.  on  which  arc 
iho  ruin*  of  an  nnch-nl  cadic,  which  Iwlonged  to  tlie 
count*  of  Dreux : it  is  well  built,  and  lias  a hne  pro- 
men.'Mle  along  (he  river’s  liank.  an  hospital,  public  iMtht, 
a thralre.  town-hall  and  church.  I,o«l*  Philippe, 
when  Duke  of  Grli-ms,  built  in  the  castle  a rhafiel, 
which  he  intf’iided  fi*r  his  family  buriai-phirc.  It  Is  Ihu 
ic.vt  o(  Iribuii.vls  of  primary  jurlsvlirtlon  and  com- 
merce. and  of  a eomnmiial  college.  Near  If,  in  i«Vl2. 
w.K  fought  tlie  ri  Icttrotcd  luttle  in  which  the  PriiKC  of 
Contic.  then  at  the  heart  of  the  Protestant*,  was  taken 
■ pri«mcr.  Dretix  wu*  the  native  place  of  Jean  de  Utitrou 
the  tragic  juKd.  ami  of  I’hllidor,  the  famous  chess-plavor. 
{Dirt. 

DKIIT  lEI.l)  (GHFAT'.a  market-townand  township 
of  Enghind.  1\  Ktding.  co.  York,  near  one  of  the 
sourcci  of  the  llidl.  27  m.  E.  by  N.  York.  Area  of 
township.  ♦.'*10  a4  rc».  Pop.  of  do  . 2 7.S2.  The  town,  at 
the  fo,»t  of  tlie  Wolds,  consist*  cMclly  of  one  long 
street.  par.vllel  to  which  flow*  the  br<Hik  .above  noticed, 
which,  at  the  S.  cxircmitv  of  thp  town,  is  culargeU 
Inlo  a nAvlgable  camil  tfml  join*  the  Hull  In-low 
Fr'wllnghain  bridge.  AH  Saint*'  church  is  an  ancient 
*trurture  jn  the  Gothic  sivle  The  Imicpemhfit*, 
Wcvlev.vn,  anil  I’ninitlve  >frlhodl*ts,  and  Hapti»(«, 
have  jil.icc*  of  worship.  There  is  a national  school  for 
l«>  children,  ami  .i  divpen«.vry.  Tiie  chief  officer  i*  n 
roustahle  a|>fK>lnt<x!  anmi.xlly;  a court  for  the  rwoerv 
of  small  dchi*  I*  ln-hl  lu-re.  The  town  is  a slati-  n f««r 
receiving  vote*  in  elections  of  member*  for  the  E • Hiding. 
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M«rket-(lar.  Thurt.,  »ml  wpH  *ttCTule<1  cattle  market* 
everjf  fortnight.  Ilran<-he»uf  the  Yorkshire  Agricultural 
and  Cominercial  Bank,  of  the  York  I'nimi  lUtik,  and 
two  nrivAte  Itanking  houses,  are  cstatitished  here. 

I>KOOHK1)A.  A pari.  bor.  and  iea>port  town  of  Ire« 
land,  being  a CO.  in  luelf,  but  locallv  In  (be  cot.  of  Meath 
and  I^utb,  prov.  I^intter.  on  the  (jojrne.  4 in.  above  its 
embouchure  In  the  Irish  Sea. and  M m.  N.  Dublin.  Frum 
(be  time  the  English  settled  in  Ireland,  this  town, 
formerly  cwlUsj  Trcdagh,  was  cuotidered  of  great  im> 
portance.  FarltamerU*  hare  boon  frequently  held  In  it. 
ar>d  It  wis  made  the  site  of  a university,  but  the  pri- 
vilege wat  not  acted  upon.  In  IC41I  it  was  stumicil  bv 
Cromwell,  who  put  Its  Inhabitants  to  the  sword.  wHu  , 
the  excefrtion  of  a few  that  were  tran>|v»rted  to  the 
American  settlements.  Pop-,  in  IH21,  Iri.MK;  In  141, 
17.3(15.  Of  the  latter  numlHT  1.5,ik>3  were  It.  ('aths., 
1,437  Prot.  of  the  estab.  church,  ami  Prut.  dits. 
Number  of  inhitbited  hoUM'S  3,|j0d,  giving  a pop.  of  h*4IG 
•ouls  to  a house. 

The  Horne  divides  the  town  into  two  unequal  por- 
tions, the  farger  of  which,  on  the  N.  t>ank  of  the  river.  It 
onnnectMl  with  the  lesser  by  a bridge  of  3 arches  : part 
of  the  ancient  walls,  and  the  gate  of  Mt.  loiwreure,  still 
remain,  but  the  buihlings  how  extend  ronsMerahly 
beyond  them.  “ It  U neither  flourishing  nor  Inrrenslng, 
its  manufacture*  having  fallen  off.  and  u*  pop.  exhibits 
a decrease  of  nearir  withia  the  Id  years  ending  with 
IH31.’*  {If  >UKiar^  nrpi^rt.)  The  churches  within  the  town 
are  St.  Peter's  in  the  N.  dlv.,  St.  Mary's  In  the  S..  and 
a chapel  of  ease.  The  H.  Catb.  chapel  of  St.  Peter, 
conslocred  the  cathedral  of  the  archdiocese  of  Armagh, 

It  a largo  and  elegant  building,  as  it  alto  that  of 
St.  Mary.  There  are  friaries  of  the  Augustine,  Domi- 
nican. and  Franciscan  orders,  and  convents  of  the 
Dominicans  and  the  Presentation.  The  Presbyterians 
and  Wrticran  Methodists  have  places  of  wurship. 
'I'here  are  here  a classical  school  on  the  foundation  of 
Erasmus  Smith,  and  5 other  public  scliuols,  which  give 
Instruction  to  about  l.Oiln  pupils.  It  hat  also  an  infir- 
mary. a mendicity  bouse,  a savings*  bank,  a building  for 
the  widows  of  Protestaot  clergymen,  and  an  almshouse. 
There  it  an  infantry  barrack  in  the  town,  and  another 
Id  the  vicinitr  of  Kichmuiid  Fort.  It  Is  in  general  pretty 
well  built ; tne  street*  are  pavi'd.  lighted,  and  cleaned, 
by  a eommittoe  of  the  corjiorallon  ; but  its  appoarance 
it  unfavourable ; and  a few  years  ago  the  streets  swarmed 
with  beggars.  Water  U supplied  from  a well  in  the 
town. 

Drogheda  originally  ronsisted  of  two  alttinrt  ev>r- 
poratluns,  one  on  the  side  of  Meath,  the  other  on  that 
of  Louth.  These  were  united  under  Henry  IV.,  who 
granted  the  newly  formed  bor.  a ch-vtcr,  under  which  it 
is  still  regulated,  lu  jurisdiction  extends  over  fi.wO'i 
acre*.  The  corporation  ennsittt  of  a mayor,  3 ihcritT*, 
24  aidemien.  ami  an  indi-finUc  number  of  rommon- 
cnuncilmen  and  freemen,  which  last  ci.xst  acquire  their 
rights  by  birth,  apprentit'eship  to  a freeman  of  one  of 
the  seven  trading  guilds  of  the  town,  or  by  gift  of  tlie 
corporatloa  The  mayor,  recorder,  two  senior  aldermen, 
ana  live  other  magistrates.  Dominated  under  an  act  of 
Geo.  I Vw  are  justices  of  the  peace  for  the  county  of  the 
town.  The  atsites  are  held  twice  a year,  and  general 
sessions  of  the  ^nce  by  the  mayor  and  recorder  in 
January,  April,  June,  and  October.  Petty  session*  are 
held  every  lortnighc.  The  gaol  Is  a well  arranged  build. 
Ing.  It  nas  6 wards  and  IG  cells,  for  an  average  num- 
ber of  26  prisoners.  The  bor.  tent  2 roems.  to  the  Irish 
H.  of  C.  : and  slt>ce  the  Hnlon  it  has  sent  i mem.  to  the 
imperial  ll.  of  C.  Hejrlstered  electors  (lS37-3«).  G(Si. 

An  extensive  manufacture  of  coarse  llueiit  was  for- 
merly carried  on  here,  which  gave  w ay  to  that  of  cottons ; 
but  the  latter  is  also  on  the  decline.  A targe  mill  for 
spinning  flax  It  now  In  operation.  The  linen  hall  it  a 
large  brick  building.  Tanning  was  and  still  it  carried 
on,  at  it  the  soap  and  candle  inonulartiire.  There  are  In 
the  town  2 foundries,  salt-works,  a distillery,  3 breweries, 
ujvd  several  l^ge  OtHir-mlUs,  w hich  la*t  a>t«  in  omsLaut 
work.  Drogheua  ale  Is  In  much  demand  both  in  Eng- 
Luvt  and  In  the  btrelgn  market. 

The  chief  trade,  which  consists  In  the  export  of  agri- 
cultural produce  and  of  Huen  and  cotton  cloth.  Is  carried 
on  with  Great  Britain  by  means  of  stoamers,  3 of  which 
ply  re|pjlarly  between  the  port  and  Livcrfvool  or  Glas- 
gow. The  crosB-channel  trade  ami  coasting  trade  employ 
alto  many  sailing-vetsels.  The  greatest  part  of  the  fo- 
reign trade  Is  with  the  British  colonies  in  N.  America  : 
timber  is  the  principal  article  of  lm|M>rt.  The  harlmur 
and  river  have  undergone  several  tmprovemenis,  by 
means  of  which  vesscli  of  20n  tun*  may  now  dUcharge  at 
the  brklge,  and  barges  of  70  tons  may  pnK^ei.xl  hilan^l  as 
far  as  Navaii  by  mean*  of  the  Boyne  navigation.  The 
customs'  duties  In  lH3(i  were  ; the  excise  duties 

for  1h34  were  74,008/.  j the  post-oHlre  revenue  in  Ih34 
aMiHinted  to  3,041/.,  and  In  145  to  2,nAx/. 

An  act  (d  t>arbainriit  has  latm  olitainesi  for  a railraid 
from  IbibUn.  Tii«  markets  are  on  Thttrsdays  and  Sa- 
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turdays.  The  rom-market  h an  elegant  building.  Fairs 
arc  held  on  March  10.,  April  11.,  May  10..  June  23.,  Ang. 
26.,  Oct.  V,*.,  Nov.  31.,  ami  Dec.  19.  Horses  aud  wool 
arc  the  chief  articles  fur  sale. 


Account  of  the  Quantities  and  Value  of  the  Articles  ex- 
ported from  Drogheda  in  IdV*. 


DHOlTATini.  a hot.  and  m.tfVrt  town  of  Fnglamt, 
famous  for  Its  salt  springs,  co.  Worcester,  7 m.  N.K,  by 
N.  Worcester,  ll^m.  N.W.  I/0»don.  Pop.  1K3I,  2.4x7, 
Though  iumtly  In  (he  upper  division  of  the  htuid.  of 
Halfthire,  it  hat  exclusive  jiinsdirtion.  and  it  iileuantiv 
lifiLxtcd  on  the  tide  of  a narrow  valley,  at  the  brdtoui  of 
which  run*  the  Saluarp,  on  the  road  Irom  Hirmiiigliam 
to  Worcester.  It  h.a*  3 parishes,  and  3 churches,  of 
which  St.  Anilrew,  rebuilt  after  being  de*trnyp<l  by  lire, 
In  129.3.  Is  the  most  anrlent  and  itjterestlng.  The  tuwn 
was  originally  incoruor.xte«l  by  charter  from  John,  con- 
firtnoil  by  H^rr  III.  and  some  of  his  tuece«»nr».  pre- 
viously to  the  cfiarter  of  Insni  rimtu,  granted  by  James 
I.,  which  is  the  governing  charter.  1'he  corporate  body 
con‘:istB  of  2 balllAii,  burgi*tse*.  a recorder.  2 justices,  a 
town  clerk,  and  oilier  offltvrs  under  the  title  of  tl>e  <kir|»o- 
roMon  of  the  Salt  Springs  of  Droitwich.  The  tailin',  hi* 
preJecc**or,  and  the  reeonler,  are  justice*  of  the  p<Mce 
within  the  tHtmugh  and  haltiwlek  of  Droitwich.  \ oiurt 
of  record  is  held  every  Thursday  before  the  lulUfTi  and 
towin  clerk.  fi>r  the  rreoverv  of  debr*  under  lu/.,  ami  ses- 
sion* quarterly,  by  the  bailitlk,  recorder,  Ac.  'I'be  Inir. 
returned  3 irems,  to  the  H.  of  C-.  umler  Edward  I., 
and  to  the  parliament*  held  in  the  ’id  ami  4th  Edw.  H-, 
from  which  |>erl<Hl  the  privilege  ceased  until  stiieo 

which  time  it  regularly  returned  3 mem*,  uotil  the  pa««. 
ing  of  the  Heform  Aet,  whirli  de{)riv<-d  it  of  one  of  Its 
membfTS.  It*  bmmhries  were  at  the  tame  lime  c*mv- 
liderably  exlendcfl.  and  the  new  |arl.  lw>r.  had,  in  1H31, 
a pop.  of  4 949.  Ilegi»ten*d  elector*  iu  147-3H.  3‘/G  ; (h« 
hoiliff’*  are  (be  rrtuming  '<(hcers.  Tl>e  elertjon  of  mem- 
l«er*  for  the  E.  divlt'on  of  the  co.  it  held  here.  There 
are  3 chaf>elB  : n chattel  of  ease.  1 fur  ImiependeTits,  and 
I for  Wesleyan*  : an  hospital  for  3k  aged  nu-n  and 
Wfomcn.  ftiu(id<Hl  by  Henry  t’oveniry,  in  1Gk»>;  and  a 
charity  scho<il  for  40  b<>ys  and  40  girls,  who  are  educated 
and  clothed,  and  on  legving  tclimd  apprentlml.  Tti« 
salt  trade  it  the  main  support  of  the  place  t malting  and 
tauning  are  also  carried  on,  aud  there  arc  soma  mills  for 
grinding  con*. 

Droitwich  ha*  been  reicbratod  from  a very  remote 
period  for  Its  brine  spring*,  or  ir/cA<'i,  a name  of  Saxon 
origin,  though  its  meaning  be  not  well  known.  {Vamp- 
6cW‘»  i\r/tfirnl  Smrrry.  I,  T*’.)  Reference  U made  to  these 
•pring*  in  Domeiulay  book,  and  It  Is  certain  that  they 
were  known,  and  that  salt  was  olMained  from  them,  long 
before  Its  mmnllation.  a»  is  evinced  by  (he  grants  by  dif- 
ferent Saxon  king*  to  the  rh\iri'h  of  Worcester,  in  all 
which  the  wlrhe*  arc  speciallv  mentlooed.  < t'airwfc-Ts’p 
Britanmica.  (SilttOH'Mfd.,  1.  Most  probably  imk*ed 

they  had  been  known  to,  aivd  wrought  by,  the  Uotnans. 
'I'he  springs  are  in  the  middle  of  the  town,  and  the  salt 
Is  obtaint'd  by  Ivofling  and  evaporating  the  brino.  AImjiiI 
a century  ago  the  usual  dc|Kh  of  the  brine-pItE  was  al>out 
30  ft.,  but  now  they  are  generally  sunk  to  a much  greater 
depth  anil  a far  more  rnpious  supply  of  brine  it  ubtainrd. 
An  ounce  of  brine  U said  to  cont^n  Un|  grains  murialo 
of  soda,  24  grains  lulpimto  of  lime,  24  grains  sulpisate  of 
soda,  and  a trace  of  muriate  of  magnesia.  In  1820, 
when  a high  duty  was  laid  on  salt,  the  produce  of  the 
Droitwich  sprinss  wav  about  lO.fXtOton*  a year  : but  it 
I h.is  since  materially  Increased.  A canal  from  the  Se- 
j vem  to  Droitwich  it  used  In  the  cimreyanee  of  the 
j salt  for  siiipineiit,  and  of  (ho  cools  made  uso  of  in  the 
I work*. 

j DHOMK,  a dep.  of  France,  In  the  S.E.  p.xrt  of  the 
j kingvlom.  fonnerly  a part  of  the  prov.  of  Daupbioy.  hav- 
I ing  S.  ami  K.  Uere,  I',  the  Hatitet  aud  Bosses  Alpes, 
8.  Vaucluie.  and  W.  Anliche,  from  which  last  it  it  *c- 
fiarated  by  tlie  Uhutir.  Length.  N.  to  S..  about  a5  m.  t 
greatest  breadth,  Ml  m.  Area,  fA3..V57  hm-tare*.  Pop, 
<l«36)  30A..500.  This  dej>.  is  naturally  dtvidc«l  into  two 
portions,  an  eavterly  *»r  rrmuntainmis.  and  a westerly  or 
plain  region.  The  former  Inchidesaboul  400.0nfi  hectare*, 
nr  nearly  two  thirds  of  the  total  surface,  and  U inter- 
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MTtcd  br  r»mlflcatlons  of  the  AIih,  with  a mean  elevation 
varying  froro  to  WW)  ft.  The  loftleat  luraniiu  at- 
tain to  about  ft.740  ft.  The  chief  riven,  after  the  Khono, 
are  the  tsdre  and  Drdme,  but  the  latter  li  not  navi- 
gid>le.  There  are  a number  of  itream*.  whlrh,  though 
uauall;  tnialU  become  during  the  melting  of  the  moun- 
tain inowi  devaauting  lorrenU.  In  the  elevated  part*  It  if 
almost  always  cold,  while  along  tho  banlu  of  the  Khonc 
the  summer  heals  are  very  overpowering : the  climate  U, 
however,  generally  healthy.  In  the  lower  paru  of  tlie 
there  are  about  100,000  hecUres  of  rich  land,  the  rest 
bemg  generally  of  Inferior  fertility.  In  l»34.  the  culti- 
vable Undi  comprised  2W.100  hectares  ; vineyards.  a.O'id 
do. ; and  forests,  heaths,  and  wastes,  808,000  do.  Wheat, 
malxe,  and  oats  are  the  chief  hinds  ot  groin  cultivated ; 
but  tho  com  grown  Is  Insulllcient  for  home  consumption. 
The  other  articles  of  culture  are  very  various.  Including 
pulse  of  different  hinds,  hemp,  walnuU,  olives,  chestnuts, 
almonds,  madder,  and  other  dyeing  plants  and  fruits- 
The  vine  culture  is  perhaps  the  mo«t  important  branch 
of  rural  Industry,  and  about  150.000  heclolUres  of  wine 
of  the  best  quality  arc  exported  annually.  The  finest 
growths  are  the  red  wines  of  //<riniragc,  CrtmM,  ,V«t- 
oeurol,  Gervani,  ^c.,  and  the  while  wines  of  Mercfuroi 
and  CManotcursun.  and  the  CiaircUe  dt  Dit.  " Ce  der- 
nier vln,  doux,  spiriteux,  et  d’ua  goOt  agrcalde,  mousse 
comme  le  champagne,  roals  II  no  conserve  cet  aualit^s 
que  pendant  deux  ans.”  {JulUtn.)  l*he  genuine  Henni- 
l-igc  bears  a comparison  with  the  finest  srowthi  of  the 
liordelals  and  Upper  Burgundy.  The  bills,  called  Mas, 
which  produce  it,  hare  a S.  aspect,  and  are  mostly  co- 
vered with  a thin  calcareous  soil : they  are  so  steep,  that 
the  mould  has  to  be  sustained  by  rows  of  low  walls.  The 
best  growths  of  llemiitage  are  said  by  M.  Julllen  to  be 
”cors6t  moelleux,  fins,  et  dellcats ; ils  ont  une  tr^s- 
lielle  couleur,  beaucoup  de  spiriteux,  avec  iino  sivc  et 
une  bouquet  aromatlque  irw-prtmoDcis  ct  de  plus  agre- 
al)le.*‘  (Topogrtwhie,  p.  ISW.)  Tho  wine  of  the  Mas  of 
Betas,  which  difiors  in  several  ret|iects  from  the  others, 

If  principally  bought  up  by  the  Bordeaux  merchauls  to 
give  beray  and  ftarour  to  the  secondary  clareis.  The 
rearing  of  silkworms  is  carried  on  to  a great  extent,  and 
In  1834  there  was  a greater  number  of  mulberry  trees  in 
l>rAfne  than  In  any  other  deps.  of  France.  Uard  alone 
excepted.  The  quantity  of  cocoons  obtained  In  1835 
amounted  to  kllogr.  A grest  many  l»ee«  are 

kept,  and  the  honey  Is  of  very  good  quality.  The  middle 
tnountalo  region  U covered  with  woods  or  oak,  beech,  fir, 
Ac.,  supplying  excellent  timber;  above  these  there  are 
extensive  pasture-lands,  feeding  in  summer  numerous 
fl«>cks  of  sneep  and  goats,  many  of  which  come  from 
I'rovcoce.  In  1830  the  dep.  had  377,000  head  of  sheep. 
Mines  of  iron,  lead,  and  coal,  and  quarries  of  marble, 
granite,  rock-crystal,  limestone,  Ac.,  are  wrought.  Ma- 
nufactures not  very  important ; the  chief  are  those  of 
wtiollen  cloth,  serges,  silks  and  sUk-twist,  coloured  linens, 
stockings  and  gloves  at  Valence,  bats,  paper,  leather, 
brandy,  oils,  steel  articles,  chemical  producU.  and  earth- 
enware. 'llic  trade  is  principally  in  the  pnxlucts  of  the 
■nil,  which  include  excellent  truffles.  DrOme  Is  divided 
into  4 arrondissemeoU.  and  sends  4 mein,  to  the  Cham, 
of  Uep.  No.  of  electors,  1,»<5.  Chief  towns.  Valence, 
the  cap..  Montelimart.  and  Crest.  Total  public  revenue 
(1’‘31),  6.013.156  fr.  UrOroe  was  annexed  to  Franco  in 
134A  {Hugo,  art.  Drdnu  ; French  Official  Tablet.) 
DIlONTHlitM.  .See  TaoNDYSii. 

DUBHOY.or  UUBBOI.  an  Inl.  town  of  HindosUn, 
prov.  GiUrat,  dom.  of  the  Gulcowar,  cap.  of  a perguimah 
coiiUinlng  84  villages,  88  ra.  N.E.  Barroach ; Ut.  'laF'V 
N..  long.  73®2y  E.  Toward  the  end  of  the  last  century 
It  cantained  40,000  Inhab.,  a few  of  whom  were  Moham- 
medans, and  none  Parseet.  It  Is  nearly  an  exact  square, 
aitd  has  been  elaborately  fortlflod.  though  only  a portion 
of  Its  works  remains  in  any  degree  of  preservation.  The 
ancient  walls  have  been  built  entirely  of  large  square 
Slones : the  city  gales  are  all  strong  and  bcaiiUftU,  espe-* 
cndly  the  E.  portal,  called  the  “ Gate  of  Diamonds  ; *’ 
which,  together  with  tho  temple  connected  with  it,  pre- 
sent a most  complete  and  elegant  specimen  of  lllodoo 
taste  ••  In  proportion  of  architecture,  and  elegance  of 
sculpture,'*  says  Mr.  Forbes.  •*  It  far  exceeds  any  of  their 
ancient  structures  I have  met  with,  and  the  groups  of 
warriors  on  horseback,  on  foot,  and  on  flahtln|;  elephants 
approach  nearer  to  the  classical  bat-relieis  of  (ireecc  tlian 
any  performances  in  the  excavations  of  F.lephanU.*' 
Within  the  walls  there  was  a magnificent  Unk.  \ m.  in 
rirenit,  lined  with  hewn  stone,  and  with  a flight  of  steps 
all  round,  and  partly  lupplietl  with  water  by  means  of  a 
stone  aqueduct  from  recepU»clcs  without  tlie  walls.  In 
the  district  around  Dubhoy  the  soil  is  generally  rich  and 
loamy,  producing  fine  crops  of  rke.  jowaree,  bairec,  Ac. ; 
various  legumes,  cotton,  seiamum.  pnlma  ChrUtl.  sug.-ir- 
cane,  hemp,  flax,  ginger,  planU  for  dyeing,  &c.  {Hanut- 
ton.  !W8.  ; Mod.  Trav.  x.  IC’i— 164  ) 

UUHMN,  the  metropolitan  c«.  of  Ireland,  on  the 
B.co.*ut  of  the  island,  having  E.  tho  Irish  Sea,  or  St. 
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George’s  Channel ; S.  Wicklow ; W.  Heath  and  Kil- 
dare *,  mid  N.  Meath.  Area.  348.631  Imp.  acres,  of  w hich 
ID.813  are  unimproved,  mountain,  and  bog.  Principal 
river,  the  I.lllhy,  by  which  Dublin  Is  intersected.  Sur- 
(kce  mostly  flat  or  undulating ; soil  shallow,  and  na- 
turally poor,  the  subsoil  being  a retentive  clay.  Agri- 
culture is  by  no  means  in  an  improved  state  ; there  is  a 
want  of  a proper  rotation  and  drainage,  and  white  crops 
still  not  uufrequently  follow  e.vh  other.  A good  deal  of 
land  in  the  vlcmliy  of  Dublin  is  apprtmrUti-d  to  garden 
culture.  Average  rent  of  land,  excliuive  of  that  jiortion 
called  the  co.  of  the  city  of  Dublin,  ami  of  country 
houses.  iHr.  an  aero ; Ireing  as  high  an  average  rent  as  is 
j.aid  by  aiiv  co.  in  Ireland.  Property  » good  deal  sub- 
divided. Parras  near  the  city  small,  but  larger  at  a dis- 
tance In  IH3I  Dublin  had  3b.86t  hihab.  houses,  73,0^ 
families,  and  3S6,t67  individuals,  of  whom  1 . 3,856  were 
males  and  no  fewer  than  306.311  females. 

DUBLIN,  a city  and  sca-port  of  Ireland,  of 
which  it  is  the  cap.,  co.  Dublin,  on  the  K. 
coast  of  the  i.sland,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Lifley, 
by  which  it  is  intcr'cctcd;  in.  W,  N.NV. 
London;  138  in.  W.  Liver^vo! ; 60  m.  W 
Holyhead  ; l.it.  5S®20'38'*  N.,  long,  o®  W. 

Pop.  In  1C83,  61  483  Pop.  In  I"13.  170.010 
17-’^.  116.075  iH'il.  Kt.Ngi 

17-M,  l‘i''.570  1^31.  2U3.G.M) 

1777.  138,208  1K34.  *40,300 

1708.  182,370  1841,  238,531 

Of  tlie  population  in  1R34,  aa  returned  by  the 
commissioners  of  public  instruction,  61.800 
w'cre  members  of  the  cstab.  church,  3,5CO  I’rot. 
dissenters,  and  173,000  K.  Catholics.  The  city 
is  supjxised  to  be  the  Eblana  of  Ptolemy,  and 
was  called  by  the  native  Irish  Ballyalh-diatht 
“ the  town  on  the  ford  of  hurdles ; ” and  by  the 
Danes  Vivelin  or  DubUin,  '*  the  black  pool,'* 
from  its  vicinity  to  the  muddy  swamps  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river.  At  the  period  of  the 
English  invasion  under  Strongbow,  a.  n.  1169, 
the  city  was  of  very  limited  extent ; its  buildings 
being  cunfineil  to  the  summit  and  declivities  of 
a hill  on  the  S.  side  of  the  Liflcy,  and  enclosed 
by  a wall  litile  more  than  1 m.  in  cire.  Lor 
many  years  afterwards  its  increase  in  extent  and 
population  was  extremely  slow.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  17th  ceritury-its  suburbs  ex- 
tended but  a very  short  distance  beyond  its  an- 
cient walls.  In  the  w*ars  of  1641,  the  additional 
works  thrown  up  for  the  defence  of  the  place 
lay  between  the  ca.stle  and  the  college,  which 
was  then  considered  a.s  outside  the  city.  After 
the  Revolution,  the  progress  of  improvement 
was  comparatively  rapid : new  line.s  of  streets 
were  ooened,  pAiticularly  to  the  N.  and  E. ; 
many  of  the  confined  old  avenues  were  enlarged; 
several  squ.'ires  were  laid  ont,  and  the  buildings, 
both  public  and  private,  were  constructed  with 
greater  regard  to  architectural  elegance  as  well 
a.s  intern.'il  convenience.  An  avenue,  called  the 
Circular  Hoad,  which  nearly  surrounds  the  city, 
encloses  an  area  of  1,264  acres;  of  which,  785 
arc  on  the  S.,  and  478  on  the  N.,  of  the  LifTey 
'I'he  communication  between  its  two  divisions 
is  maintained  by  9 bridges;  7 of  stone,  and  2 of 
iron;  one  of  which  is  for  foot  passengers  only. 
The  river  is  bordered  on  each  side  by  broad  and 
well-constructed  quays. 

'I'he  figure  of  the’ city  is  elliptical,  its  longer 
axis  extending  along  the  line  of  the  river,  from 
W.  to  E.,  2^111.;  Its  shorter,  from  N.  to  S., 
nearly  2 ni,  Sack^ille  Sireel,  on  the  N.  side,  is 
remarkable  for  its  great  width  and  for  ils  build- 
ings; St.  Stephen’s  Green,  the  largest  of  the 
souares,  has  in  its  centre  an  equestrian  statue  of 
G'eorge  11. ; College  Green,  an  irregular  and 
confined  area  near  the  centre  of  the  city,  where 
most  of  the  main  avenues  meet,  contains  some 
of  the  finest  public  buildings,  and  has  in  ita 
centre  the  c<picstrian  statue  of  \ViIliam  111.,  mi 
famous  in  Irish  party  histurv.  The  only  other 
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public  monument  of  note  are,  Nelson'ii  Pillar, 
in  Sackville  Street  j the  Wellington  Memorial, 
a lolly  obelisk  in  the  Pho'nix  Park  ; ami  an 
equestrian  statue  of  George  1.,  at  the  mayoralty 
house. 

Dublin  Castle  itandi  on  the  E.  Terge  of  the  bill  upon 
whicii  the  city  wa«  primarily  built.  It  nas  ungiiully 
a square  fortri-M.  ttilh  towiTi  .at  th»-  auh'lri  ; It  now  ron- 
siAts  of  a quailriu>;le,  >0  ft.  by  I3U,  surroumUn)  with 
buildlnjr*  cuntaiiiiiig  the  state  aisartnifiit*  uf  the  lord* 
lieulrtiaut,  and  acrommnd.itioni  for  the  iiiectinft*  uf  the 
privy  cuuiicil  and  other  public  fiiiirtiuiiario.  Att.V'h«-d 
to  it  U the  viceregal  rhnjwl.a  *mnll  but  elegant  itrueture  | 
of  florid  Gothic  arrhitwture.  Ofllees  for  the  ordnance 
and  qu.-irternja*tcr-grniTar»  dc{>a«UnenCs.  and  for  the 
constabulary,  are  alsu  attached  to  it.  A guard  of  honour, 
of  cavalry  and  Infantry,  is  mounted  here  d.dly.  The  lord- 
lieutenant**  usiul  place  of  residence  i*  In  the  VIkfiiIx 
Park,  an  enclowd  tract  of  about  l.tOUarre*.  laid  ojM*n  fop  , 
the  recreation  of  the  citisuns.  and  serving  also  as  a place  . 
of  exercise  for  the  troops  of  the  g.-irrlson.  lii  it  is  a » 
powder  roag;c2ine,  a barr.irk,  the  oflires  of  tlie  trigono-  | 
metrical  survi-y  of  Ireland,  an  institution  for  soldiers' 
orphans,  a military  inflruary,  and  residences  for  some  of 
the  Infertor  ofliccr*  of  the  government.  Near  its  centre 
Is  a pillar,  surinountcd  by  a phtrnia  rising  out  of  the  | 
flames.  i 

Tho  head-quarters  nf  the  military  establishment  fur 
Ireland  are  at  the  Royal  IbApital.  Kilinuiuh.im.origuully  , 
a priory  of  the  Kniglits  Templars,  which,  after^  the  sup- 

£ressiun  of  that  order,  wa>  arant<Hl  to  the  Knights  of 
C.  John  of  Jerusalem  ; and,  Itavlng  become  the  pro|>erty 
of  tho  crown  on  the  dissolution  ut  the  monasteries,  w as 
converted  by  Char|i*s  II.  into  an  huspit.-U  for  su|H-ran- 
nuated  and  disabled  soldiers.  The  building  U a large  > 
square,  three  sides  of  wlikh  contain  tiie  Imlgiiigs  of  the  ’ 
veterans,  and  the  fourth  a chap<.d,a  dining  hall,  aitd  a 
suite  of  apartments  fur  the  cumcoandcr  uf  the  forces. 

The  principal  l>arrack«  are  on  the  S.  sl-ie  tif  the  cUy, 
near  the  Phomtx  Park.  They  consl-t  of  several  l.vrge 
quadrangles,  containing  accommiKlations  for  a general 
oiBcer  and  his  ttalT;  and  for  V.tHk)  men,  rav.dry  and 
Infantry.  There  are  also  barracks  at  Portolwllo,  for  | 
cavalry  i at  Richmond  Rrldge,  the  recruiting  de|>6t,  ami  ; 
Ct.  George's  Street,  for  Infantry;  and  at  tile  Pigeon-house 
Fort,  and  Island  Bridge  for  arUllery;  cuiitaining  in  ail 
accommodations  for  b.-'SCO  men.  The  mUitary  infirmary- 
in  the  Phamlx  Park,  near  its  W.  entrance,  can  receive 
patients.  I 

Tne  supreme  courts  of  Justice  arc  held  In  a Urge 
building  on  tlie  N.  Quay,  conslstlngof  a central  edilicc, 
which  contains  a circular  hall,  oi>euliig  into  tho  «»urts  of 
Chancery,  Rolls,  Queen’s  Bench,  Kxchequer.  Common 
Ploss,  Nisi  Prius.  and  Admiralty  i and  wings,  in  which 
are  record  repositories,  and  omces  for  the  despateh  of 
legal  buslcscss.  The  King's  Inns,  or  Inns  of  court,  which 
arc  at  the  N.  extremity  of  the  d^,  contain  halls  for  | 
meetings  and  dining;  the  courts,  oflires.  and  record  re-' 
poslloriesorthc  Prerogative  and  the  Consiitorial  ctiurts  of 
the  sec  of  Dublin,  and  the  Registry  of  Deeds ; near  the 
main  buildl^  Is  the  library,  containing  a large  collection 
of  books.  'The  privilege  granted  it  under  tho  Copy- 
right Act  of  receiving  a copy  of  every  work  ^dished 
In  the  United  Kingdom  has  been  commuted  for  an 
annual  grant,  appllcahle  to  the  mirchasc  of  books,  at 
the  dUcrcUon  of  the  benchers.  The  nurolier  of  har- 
ristera  on  the  rolls  of  the  courts  is  about  800,  and  uf 
■oUdtors  and  attorney*.  l.OOO;  but  many  uf  those  whose 
names  are  entered  never  practised,  and  inanyother*  have 
withdrawn  from  the  active  duties  of  their  respective  pro-  ^ 
feisiims.  , , . . , 

The  municipal  boundary  of  tlio  city  differs  considerably 
from  that  of  the  p*illce  and  electoral  franchise.  t>n  the 
E.  aide  it  extends  to  the  village  of  Biackrock.  b m.  from 
the  centre  of  the  city;  while  on  Ums  N.,  W.,  and  H., 
■everal  parts  of  parishes.  In  close  contlgidtr  with  the 
rest  of  the  dty,  arc  beyond  it.  Tho  oxteut  of  the  fran- 
chise. which  was  accurately  laid  down  at  a very  remote 
period,  is  still  ascertained  by  means  of  a triennial  per- 
ambulation by  the  civic  authorities.  The  limit  on  the 
sea  side  is  determined  by  the  place  where  a Javelin, 
thrown  by  tho  lord  mayor  sUDding  at  low-water  mark, 
falls  into  the  water.  I 

'ITie  rights  and  privileges  of  the  corporation  are  locnred  I 
by  along  scries  of  charters,  commencing  with  that  granted 
by  Henry  II.  soon  after  his  nrriT.*J.  which  is  stili  pre- 
served among  tho  city  muniments.  The  ruling  body  i 
consist*  of  the  lord  mayor,  24  aldermen.  2 sheriffs,  U4  ; 
common  councilraen,  ana  an  liMiefinlie  numb-T  of  free- 
men. Tho  lord  mayor  ii  chosen  annually  from  among 
the  aldermen,  by  the  Joint  election  of  that  body  and  the 
common  council,  tho  next  in  succe*slon  to  the  acting  | 
mayor  bring  almost  always  nominated:  he  is  the  civil  I 
ana  roUitary  governor  of  the  city,  in  which  he  ranks  next 
after  the  lord-liautenant ; is  admiral  of  the  ports  of  DuUin 


and  Daldoyle,  and  a Justice  of  the  peace ; he  preside*  at 
the  court  of  city  quarter  session* ; stct  on  tlu.-  brncli  at  tlxs 
commission  uf  0)er  ami  Tenniner ; holds  a separate  ciwrt 
for  trial  of  petty  offnice* ; I*  chief  iudge  of  the  l»ird 
mayor  and  sbcriilV  civil  court : and  has  the  rcgulaiiuu 
of  tl\e  public  markets,  and  tne  inspection  of  weights 
and  measures.  Ho  is  personally  dlstingulsheti  by  wear- 
ing a gold  chain,  called  “ the  collar  i>f  S B."  aud  has 
a c.tp  uf  di/iitly,  ami  a sword  arwl  mace.  )>orne  U*fore 
him  on  public  ocr.-ivjoui{  tie  also  rerrlvc*  an  annual 
salary  of  1.3'i*<f.,  Iri-b  currency,  bi‘sidci  ter*  from  variotts 
sources  to  a ron«lder.vblc  nnmtint.  Ill*  rrsiilciux*  U a 
tiUin  old-faihloned  brick  budding;  attaebrd  to  which 
is  a large  circular  hall,  erectcHl  for  ibr  purpose  of  mter- 
(aiiuiig  tjeorge  IV.  iu  ISJt,  but  wilbqut  any  pretcQ- 
sions  to  exterior  architectural  beauty.  * Tlir  aldemien 
are  elected  for  life,  from  ainmtgthat  part  of  the  com- 
mon Council  cant'd  sheriffs’ ; they  form  a kind  of 
upper  houM'.  in  which  the  lord  mayor  presides,  and  the 
sanction  uf  which  is  esscniinl  to  tlie  validity  of  all  cor- 
porate acts,  with  a few  rxet  ptions  : they  are  also  Justices 
of  the  peace  within  the  ciiv.  The  iheriils  are  thosi-n 
annually,  by  the  IxMrd  of  aldermen,  out  of  .a  list  of  four 
csndid.ntes  na>n*Hl  by  the  common  council.  They  pre- 
side at  the  mn*tings  of  this  Utter  Ualy;  assist  the  lord 
mayor  in  tlie  rxts'iitiun  of  his  duties ; and  when  tiieir  year 
of  office  terminates,  they  become  rx-q/f/cio  memlirrs  of 
the  eomtnon  council  for  life,  under  the  name  of  sheriffs' 
peers,  with  the  restrictiun  that  tbe  numtwr  of  persons 
enjoying  this  privtla'ge  litall  not  exceed  4M;  at  present  it 
Is  3‘i.  The  remainder  of  the  coinmim  council  cunsists  of 
1<6  rrprrM‘nt.-\llves,  chosen  trUninially  out  of  tlie  2o  minor 
rorporationi  or  guilds.  The  freetloiit  of  the  city  is  ol»- 
tauiesl  by  birth,  apprentii  e»hip,  nr  marriage ; subject, 
however,  to  the  a]>pn>lvation  of  (he  b<vard  of  aldermen, 
which  exerelir*  a prescriptive  right  of  refusal  pleasure, 
to  that  the  nomination  t»f  freemen  is  thus  virtually  in 
that  busty.  The  tioard  also  grants  the  freedom  of  thw 
ci'r  withmit  any  previous  claim  on  ih*'  part  of  the  ran- 
«iiiiate.  r..''.eh  guild  exerts  the  right  uf  a>lmitting  freemeu 
into  its  own  brotherhood,  hut  such  admission  give*  title 
to  uo  civic  privtiegea  'I’he  rectvrder,  when  elected  by 
the  aldennen  and  a|*proved  by  the  rorntnon  council,  re- 
tain* bis  office  during  g'xni  behaviour.  He  Is  the  legal 
nilviser  uf  the  corivoralion,  aud  presides  in  the  city 
criminal  court.  Hi*  saiarv  1*  per  annum.  Tha 

corporate  meetings  are  held  in  the  A»sembly  llmise,  a 
plain  building,  originally  erected  for  tlvc  cxUiUtiuu  of 
pictures. 

i’he  corporation  holds  a criminal  court  four  times  a 
year  for  minor  offences;  capital  case*  l*eing  referred  to 
the  superior  Judge*.  The  cimrt  mu»t  Iw  ojwtied  by  the 
lord  mayor  arvl  twr»  aldermen  ; but,  virtually,  the  recorder 
is  the  ruling  judge.  Tlie  lord  mayor  and  sheriffs' court 
iiold*  pleas  of  personal  actions  above  *2/.;  those  under 
that  amount  arc  det  Ided  in  tbe  Court  of  CotiscK'Uce.  over 
which  the  lord  mayor  of  the  preceding  year  presides ! its 
meetings  take  place  in  an  apartment  of  the  Assembly 
House.  The  recorder  presides  in  the  Civil  Bill  court, 
wbk'h  it  held  four  times  a year,  with  i»ower  to  decide  by 
summary  process  In  all  c.t*e*  of  driit  above  'di.  arising 
within  the  city  or  lib-Tties.  The  Judicial  business  la 
lran»actod  chiefly  at  the  seiilons-liouse ; w here  .niso 
clectluQs  for  the  dty  representative*  in  parliameut  Uko 
place. 

The  prison*  for  criminal  offences  .are,— 1.  Newgale,  or 
the  city  gaol,  a masstre  tqimre  building,  for  untrii-d  pri- 
soners, lelnns  cotidemncsl  to  death,  who  are  executed 
front  a bnirnny  in  Its  front,  and  convicts  sentenced  to 
trans|>ortation  ; there  is  also  a ward  fur  debtors  under 
coroner’s  pf'X'i’** ; 'i.  Richmond  Brl«Iewell,  to  the  S.  of 
the  rltr,  (or  adult  male*  *etttt.*ncrd  to  Imprisonment  and 
hard  Utamr : 3.  SmithQeld  Renllentlary.  for  juvenile 
male  offenders : and,  4.  ('rangegorman  Rcnitentiary,  N. 
of  tbe  city.  f«>r  female*  under  ss'ittem-e  of  impnsontnenl 
by  the  civic  courts,  and  for  female  convicts  f«>r  transport- 
ation, from  all  parts,  prerimisly  to  llicir  embarknlion. 
The  debtors’  prisons  arc,  — 1.  the  Sheriff*’  Prison,  near 
Newgate,  for  debtors  not  arrested  under  civic  writs : *2. 
the  Four-court*  Marshjivea,  for  debtor*  under  procesa 
of  the  sup4*rior  courts ; and,  3.  the  t'ity  MarstiaUea,  fur 
those  under  process  of  tlie  civic  courts-  The  number 
uf  commit  tail  for  criminal  offences  dunng  the  last  15  years 
were : — 
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Tho  tenlcnrcfof  those  committed  in  the  last-named  year 
were  Death.  1.  cointuuted  to  traiiv|«ortatioti  for  life. 
Transportation  for  life.  Id ; for  14  ye.iri,  7 ; fur  7 years. 
113:  mr  iKher  periods,  II.  Imprisouinent  for  2 years,  2 ; 
for  I year,  378  ; fur  6 monlhi  and  under,  1235.  Vine,  4fb* 
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Kespitr*.  &I.  ItiMnv.  A.  AcquiUcd  on  trial,  9T<6.  No 
bill  roitmi. ‘iM.  No  proMVullon,  1>«J. 

The  income  of(bc«-orporaiiouarUt*fc  from  rent)  of  lamli 
ami  hmiftcs  ; the  j>ort  dullcc  of  anchorage  ami  »Hp|>«ge; 
a**ee«mrnU  fur  plpc-waU-r.  and  a casual  roTcnuc  from  re- 
newal frtH*nun'»  admis&ioii  fcoa.  and  tines  for  ciimt- 
nai  ofTcnccs.  Tolls  were  lesied  on  tfootU  brcuglit  into 
the  city  fur  tale  until  ISIH;  since  uhn-h  time  tlieir  col- 
lection hai  been  luspi-iided,  in  consequence  of  the  nneral 
oppusitloD  made  to  them.  Tite  amount  of  the  income 
anting  from  these  t«»urre«  is  nearly  as  follows,  according 
to  the  latest  statement  publisheU  : — 

Kents  of  UmU  ami  n<>UK‘S  - - -.^14.0-14 

blippage  and  anchorage  ...  j<X» 
PljH'-w  .Iter  tax  ....  - 13.Ji-'i| 

(.Casual  rcTcmic  (not  ascertained).  — ■ 

The  city  returns  2 mem.  to  the  H.  of  C.  The  electlre 
franchise  Is  vested  in  freemen  resident  within  7 m., 
forty  shlUtns  freehnidrrs,  ID/,  house  holders,  and  20/.  and 
10/.  Icatcboldors  fur  the  re«i>ci'tive  terms  of  14  and  2(» 
years.  Kegistered  electors  In  H34. 2.132 ; In  Kt**.  7.1 13. 

The  supply  of  water  was  origin-iUy  drawn  fr<.m  the 
Dodder;  but  in  crmsiHiuencc of  its  iiunfhdeney,  arising 
from  (be  enlarged  demands  of  an  hierea«1ng  population, 
additional  supplies  hare  been  procured  from  the  Grand 
and  Koval  Canal  companies,  at  the  rate  of  12^  per  rent, 
from  theforuu-r.andof  15  per  cent,  from  theUtti  r,  on  the 
gross  amount  of  the  pi(>c-w.atcr  revruue,  which,  nt  nii 
average  of  5 years,  from  isv^to  IK32.  amounts  to  2,>UXi/. 
annually.  Tbe  inhobitauts  have  since  meiv<id  a copious 
supply  of  eicellont  water  from  three  reservoirs,  tw<j  S. 
and  one  N.  of  the  river.  In  1S09  (ho  corporation  w as  em- 
powered by  act  of  parliament  to  levy  an  additional  rate, 
in  order  to  substitute  cast-iron  serrlcc-pi;>es  in  lieu  of 
those  of  wood.  'I'he  levy  of  the  rale  became  the  sulgect 
of  legal  dispute  with  the  rate-juiycri,  which  was  litially 
decided  in  favour  of  the  latter,  on  an  apiH*al  to  tike 
House  of  Lords, the  deersM*  of  which  dcdarcu  the  corpo- 
ratlmi  to  be  indebted  to  the  tahabitaids  iu  the^umof 
74,rxKV.  on  ihisarmunt,  and  that  the  pipe-water  rents  are 
received  and  held  by  the  corjHiratlon  in  trust  fur  the  bene- 
fit of  tbe  city. 

Tne  expenditure  roq*»lred  for  the  erection  ami  repairs 
of  pul)lic  buildings  ; tlir  fnrro.'ition  .*ind  re]«Alrs  of  rowls  ; 
the  salaries  of  civic  othcers,  arxl  public  charities,  are  dc** 
frayi\l  by  assessments  made  by  the  city  grand  Jury,  run- 
sistlng  of  23  inembori,  selected  by  *th«  sherltTs  every 
term,  chU  fly  from  the  memlsers  of  the  enrporatkiii.  The 
ainuuiit  of  taxation  thus  lev  led  Is  as  follows,  for  every 
fourth  year  of  the  period  included  in  the  subsc«;ucDt 


of  record  fur  personal  pleas  to  any  amount.  It  has  a 
court-house  aud  small  prison  : the  Karl  of  Meath  is  lord 
of  the  manor.  The  iil>erty  of  St.  Patrick  is  a small 
district  of  about  5|  acres  surrounding  the  cathedral  of  the 
same  name.  It  holds  Us  privileges  by  prescription,  and 
had  coufts.leet  and  a court  for  the  recovery  of  small 
debts,  both  of  which  have  folleo  Into  dcsia-tude ; hence  it 
has  b(>come  a kind  of  samtuaiy-  for  delators  of  small  sums 
from  the  adjacent  parishes.  Attempts  to  a)>oiish  au  ex- 
elusive  Jurimliction,  which  interferes  with  the  claims  of 
the  just  rreditor.  have  l><‘vn  suceessfiilly  reslstixl  by  tho 
corjKiratlon  of  the  de;ui  and  chapter,  which  is  lord  of  tb« 
tii.uinr.  A seneschal  api>r>intni  by  it  receives  a trifling 
salary,  l>ut  has  no  duties  to  )»erfurm.  The  pop.  is  small, 
and  very  |H>or  ; there  are  not  more  than  24  good  houses 
in  tlx’  deanery.  The  tn.mor  of  Grangegurmau  or  Gias- 
uerin  comprises  the  gre.tter  and  wealthier  portion  of  the 
houses  in  the  N.  ritv  tuvriihes,  and  extends  in  some  di- 
rections? in.  N.  ami  10  in.  S.  it  claims  under  an  ancient 
charier,  conHrnu*dby  another  of  I Jac.I.  Thecornurutiun 
of  the  de.'in  and  chapter  U lord  of  the  manor.  T ne  rigltt 
nf  holding  cotirts-ieet  and  criminal  courts  has  fallen  into 
diiu*e.  'J'be  senc^schal  bolds  a civil  bill  court  on  Friday 
momhig  for  tike  N.  iwirt  of  the  manor,  attd  on  every  af. 
leruate  Friday  evening  fur  the  S. : Us  sittings  are  held  in 
each  case  In  an  apartment  in  a tavern,  'i  here  is  no 
prison,  debtors  being  sent  to  the  county  j»risoii  at  KiU 
mainham.  The  IIU  rty  of  Christ  Cburcu  comprises  the 
area  In  the  centre  of  the  city  on  which  the  cailicdral  is 
built.  The  manor  of  Kilmainham,  in  which  the  royal 
hospital  is  built,  lies  \V.  of  the  city,  and  extends  9 m.  W. : 
Lord  Cl'iucurry  is  lord  of  (he  mauor.  The  seneschal 
holds  a civil  bill  court  six  days  in  every  quarter,  with  uii* 
ifmitad  Jurisdiction,  but  practically  confined  to  actions 
under  : the  court  sits  In  the  county  court-house  at 
Kilmainn.'im. 

The  waCrhing.  p.tvii.g.  cleanJng.  and  lighting  of  the 
city  and  liberties  have  lu'cn  transferred  from  the  muni- 
cipal corporatiuns  of  each  to  boards  appuluted  by  govern- 
ment. 

The  pollre  is  vested,  by  an  act  passed  in  1835.  In  two 
local  Juslirev  of  peace,  nominated  by  the  lord  licuu-nanl, 
with  a salary  of  nIiU/.  each,  underwhoin  are  4 su]>etln- 
teiident*.  1*1  inv|x'Ctors,  IMi  sergeants,  and  !i00  consiablcs. 
The  city,  with  the  lllterty,  is  dlvldi-d  Into  the  Castle, 
College.  Kotmida.  and  Itarraek  districts,  in  each  oi  which 
there  is  an  otlicc,  where  an  alderman  and  a barrister,  both 
apiiointwl  hy  the  lord  lieutenant,  sit  daily. 

The  TOlice  JuristUction  extends  over  a district  of  8 m. 
routwl  Dublin,  in  every  direrlion.  The  expenses  of  the 
establishment  are  defrayed  by  a parliamentary  grant,  by 
a tax  on  the  inhabitants,  by  fines,  and  l>y  carriage  licences. 
Tbe  number  of  carriages  liuvoscd  in  la34  was  — 


L. 

t. 

1810 

. 1.1,345  1 

I4M 

. ts,;o* 

1511 

• lh.i2)T  1 

IW) 

IMS 

• 8I.IU9  I 

ivn 

• .I44«li8 

1882 

• 85.188  1 

IX3H 

• 41,9C3 

This  tax.  together  with  several  others,  is  assessed  i 

houM^s,  ill  such  prujNirtion  that  each  house  is  liable  to 
taxes  to  the  amount  of  \L  for  each  shilling  of  minister’s 
money  at  which  it  was  rated  according  to  old  valuations, 
since  which  the  actual  value  of  house  property  has  al. 
tered  considerably.  To  remedy  the  bad  effects  of  this 
inequality,  a new  valualiuu  was  made  In  1833,  which 
gives  the  rulluw  ing  results  : — 


Hootn. 

Ko- 

t'pwafd,  of  im.  anil.  TSl.  • i 

Ui  l(W.  and  untler 

T.tal  - 1 

18,914 

L.  1 

6’.4,.'.0* 
4r,.\ii3  1 

t7^U 

7U4.757  1 

^V'Uhln  or  adjoining  the  civic  bounds  are  five  local  Ju- 
risdictions, mostly  ludepomlciii  of  the  authority  of  the 
corporation.  They  are.  I . the  manor  of  St.  Scutilrhre ; 
8.  the  liberty  or  manor  of  Thomas  Court  and  l)onore; 
8.  the  liberty  of  the  deanery  of  St.  Patrick  ; 4.  the 
manor  of  Grangegorman.  which  incliHles  the  liberty  of 
Christ  Church  ; an«l.  6.  (he  manor  of  Kilmaioham.  The 
three  first  are  popularly  calU'd  the  I.iiverties.  'Hie  manor 
of  8t.  Sepulchre  lies  to  the  .S.  K.  of  the  city,  and  enjoys 
extensive  {xmers,  gronteti  aud  coiiiirmvxl  to  it  by  a suc- 
cession of  charters  from  the  rc-ign  of  John,  ft  holds 
courts-leet  and  twiron,  and  a court  of  record.  Its  crlinl- 
nal  Jurisdiction  exirnds  to  capital  cas<>s.  but  tlie  right, 
as  far  as  respects  these,  has  lalU  n into  desuetude.  A 
email  Court-house  and  debtors’  prison  is  attached  to  it. 
The  Arrbtdshop  of  Dublin  U lord  of  the  manor.  The 
pop.  U estimated  at  .VJ.noo.  The  libertv  of  'Fhomas 
Court  and  Ikmore  lies  S.W.  of  the  city ; Thomas  t?miit 
being  within  the  county  of  the  city,  and  liunore  In  the 
county  at  large,  of  which  it  fonns  one  of  the  baronies. 
Iu  K'porate  rights  are  secured  by  a s«-rie<  of  charters, 
wd  it  bokUacourt-lcct,  a court  of  civil  bill,  and  a court 


CflsclMs,  )ob 

rnowmlwg 

SUfW 


- l(H 

• IS 

• 48 
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Csn,>aming 

Nggitev,  town  - 
cMuitry 

Brvwcn*  ttrsrs 


I.800 

8,000 

MX) 


The  annual  expenditure,  both  before  and  after  the  new 
act  come  into  operation,  and  (he  portions  paid  by  the  cor* 
t»orate  and  general  government  arc  as  fuLlow  : — 


Jxicsl  A*M«unait.  Psrt.  (Irant.  ToisJ. 

1SS7  - 87.0UIM.  W,70tt. 

1X34  • T}J*»5  31,.VJ(  CO.SSt 

1X39  - 54,085  CT.tia? 

The  paving,  cleaning,  and  lighting  of  the  city  was 
vested,  in  lHfi7.  in  a board  of  throe  cominlssioiiers,  ap- 
prilnted  and  removable  at  pleasure  by  tl>«  lord-lieulenanG 
To  this  board  was  also  given  the  charge  of  the  public 
fountains,  conduits,  and  sewers  ; and  It  was  empowered 
to  remove  buildings  that  obstructed  the  main  avenuet 
through  the  city,  and  to  widen  the  streets  within  the 
Circular  Road.  Under  its  superintendence,  the  city  is  well 
paved  or  macadamised,  lighted  with  gas.  and  kept  in  a 
respectable  state  as  to  cleanliness,  'i'he  average  expendi- 
ture for  the  five  years  ending  with  1H33  was 
The  linen,  woollen,  silk,  and  cotton  trades,  which  had 
been  carried  on  to  a considerable  extent  in  the  city  and 
Us  vlclniU,  have  all  declined.  The  sales  of  linen  were 
chiefly  effected  in  a large  site  of  buildings  erected  in  1788 
hy  government,  in  the  K.  division,  aud  rented  to  tbe 
farturi:  attach^  to  it  is  a yarn-hall.  The  number  of 
factors  has  decreased  so  much,  in  consequence  of  tho 
dcclioe  of  the  trade,  that  most  of  tbe  ufCres  and  stores  are 
appropriated  to  other  purposes.  A (wdestrian  statue  of 
(•CO.  IV.  WAS  eri'cted  in  one  of  the  halls,  in  commemora- 
tion Ilf  his  visit  to  the  estahlishmeiit  in  1821.  Tbe 
woollen  trade  was  lung  carried  on  to  a great  extent  in  the 
8.  W.  liberties  : a large  building  was  crei  ted  (here  in  IH|4 
by  the  late  Thomas  Fh  asants,  F.sq.,  for  (entering  tint 
cloth,  a process  previously  carried  on  in  the  open  air,  and 
therefore  subject  to  inUTruntlnn  from  rhauges  of  wea- 
ther ; but  since  the  repeal  oi  the  protreting  duties,  the 
manufacture  has  been  marly  cxtlngtiiitud  'I'he  silk 
trade  was  introdueexi  by  imilgrimts  (tom  France,  who 
M'ltled  in  Dublin  in  tlie  beginning  of  last  century. 
The  favourite  manufacture  was  a futiric  of  silken  warp 
and  woollen  weft,  called  tabbinrt  or  Irish  poplin,  wbiob 
/ z 4 
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h »tiU  in  great  ilemAiitl.  The  other  branrhr*  of  the  »llk 
Intdc  tmv*'  IxfTi  for  *eTrr.U  yenrt  In  a rvry  d€.*|>rcsMxl 
•tatc.  The  same  iiiav  Iw  »ahl  of  most  brauches  of  the 
trade;  but  prlnt-wurkt  are  still  carried  on  at 
Hall's  liridge.  and  Island  Bridfte.  Ik-er  Is  extensively 
|■^odn^v'd  ; and  Messrs,  tiuinncss  and  Darry  exMrt  large 
quantities  of  ;>ortt‘r  to  tireat  Ilritaiii  and  foreign  coun* 
tries:  there  ore  also  serrral  distilleries.  A feir  Irun- 
foundrles  are  employed  rhiefly  in  executing  orders  do* 
mandinglmmt'di  jte  Httention.  Cabinet-making  is  carried 
<Mi  largely,  as  ore  the  various  trades  rcquiriM  to  meet 
the  demands  of  a large  ami  concentratt-d  population. 

The  decay  of  manufactures  in  Dublin  nas  been  the 
subject  of  much  irrelevant  discussion.  The  truth  is.  that 
it  has  no  single  reqidsite  for  their  successful  prosecution, 
being  without  ruo).  and  without  the  command  of  water* 
power.  To  suppose  that  its  manufactures  should  ever 
rival,  or  be  able  to  withstand  the  comi>etitlon  of  those 
of  Manchester.  Glasgow,  or  Dirmingnam,  would  be 
nlisurd.  They  never  had  any  better  or  more  solid 
foundation  than  prott'cting  duties;  and  the  moment 
these  were  repeals,  and  the  Irish  people  permitted  fully 
to  supplv  themselves  with  the  cheaper  and  better  pro- 
ducts of  Great  Britain,  the  flimsy  and  exotic  fabric  fell  to 
jifoees. 

'i'he  wholesale  provision  markets  are  hold  in  SmlUiOcld, 
.SpiUlflelds.and  Kevin  Street.  Smithfleld market,  which 
is  within  the  civic  jurisdiction.  Is  held  on  Monday  and 
Thursday  for  cattle,  and  on  Tuesday  ami  Saturday  for 
har  and  ftraw.  A pig*market  is  held  In  the  vicinity. 
Snltalflelds  and  Kerin  Street  nurkets  are  in  the  manor 
of  St.  Sepulchre:  the  principal  commodities  sold  In  both 
are  baron,  butter,  and  jpotatocs  ; and  in  the  latter  hay  and 
straw.  A wholesale  nsh*market  is  held  in  Boot  I>ane  ; 
one  for  potatoes,  fowl,  and  eggs,  and  another  fur  fruit  in 
the  neighbourhood.  A corn-market,  held  by  the  corpo* 
ration  on  Mondays  and  Tliursdnys,  in  Thumas-street,  was 
discontinued  when  the  building  in  which  it  was  held  was 
taken  down  to  wlditn  the  street.  Its  Imsiness  Is  now  car- 
ried on  by  a Joint  stock  comi'atiy,  in  a biiildmg  ert'ctod  for 
the  purpose  on  Burgh  Quay,  where  the  grain  is  suhl  by 
sample.  The  retail  markets  are  all  private  pro^K'rty,  but 
their  management  is  under  tlie  control  of  the  oSlrcrs  of 
the  Jurisdi^ion  In  which  they  are  held ; those  in  the  city 
being  under  the  lord  mayor,  who  also  regulates  the  assise 
of  bread. 

The  inland  trade  of  Dublin  has  been  greatly  promoted 
by  the  Grand  and  Koyal  canals,  both  of  which  terminate 
in  the  citr,  aivd  cummunirato  with  the  sea  through  the 
J.ifli'y.  (&c  Ibklanii.)  The  quantity  of  goods  conveyed 
to  and  (torn  the  metropolis  by  these  c-wnaU  io  the  years 
undernamed,  was : — 


Year. 

4Jran.t  Canal. 

Kojal  Canal.  j 

Tm*. 

ixtl 

in.n'n 

ina.w.v:i 

IhVS 

iwvvi; 

tl3,77S  ' 

lUI 

ICJ.MS  , 

1X37 

yia.'jin 

The  prlnclp.'d  commodities  conveyed  by  the  Grand  Ca- 
nal In  11^31  were,  — stone.  W.OOO  ions  ; turf,  4H,(i00  tons  ; 
manure.  ttb.bttO  tons  ; bricks.  27.000  tons ; grain,  flour, 
and  meal,  52,tiOU  tons  ; and  miscellaneous  articles,  33, GOO 
tons. 

Banking  biuineu  is  transacted  by  the  Bank  of  Ireland, 
establlihf^  in  17x3;  the  Ilibi-ruiAn  Joint  .*<tock  Com* 
(uuiy,  IM4  ; and  by  the  Provincial,  the  Agricultural  and 
Commerci^.  the  National,  and  the  Koyal  Joint  Stock 
banks,  opened  In  1«».  1X34,  IKM.  and  1X30 ; three  private 
banking  houses,  and  two  savings'  banks.  The  affkirs  of 
the  Bank  of  Ireland  are  roanaiged  by  a governor,  who 
must  hold  4,0(XJf.  stock  ; a de|iuty  governor,  with  S.bOlV.; 
and  13  directors,  with  'i,00Uf.  eoc^.  It  is  the  place  of  de. 
posit  for  ail  govcrumeiu  paymeiiii.  'i*he  buClding*,  for- 
merly the  Irish  iiarliamoTit  house,  form  a quoklrangle, 
standing  on  an  area  of  )|  acre,  presenting  three  fronts ; 
that  to  the  K.  of  the  Corinthian  order,  and  those  to  the 
8.  ac^  W.  of  the  Ionic.  They  are  much  ailmired,  and 
the  whole  forms  the  finest  pile  of  buildings  in  the  city. 
It  has  a very  ingenious  system  of  steam  machinery  for 

a riming  the  bank  notes,  so  as  to  render  frauds  extremely 
Iflicult.  A statue  of  Geo.  111.  occupies  the  sik)1  on 
which  the  throne  stood  iu  the  former  House  of  Lords, 
now  the  directors'  iKutrd-room. 

An  exchange  was  erected  in  I7G7,  in  the  centre  of  the 
city,  partly  by  a parUaimmtair  grant,  and  tartly  by  sub- 
sefiptlon.  The  merchants  hefd  their  meetings  hi  it  until 
17b6,  when  the  greater  facilities  afforded  by  the  Com* 
merclai  Buildings  in  Collefc  Green  induced  them  to 
transfer  their  dealings  tliither;  and  the  exchange  has 
been  since  nearly  useless.  The  'building  presents  a fine 
specimen  of  Grecian  architecture,  and  contains  ]M>des- 
Iriaii  statues  of  Geo.  III.,  Grattan,  the  celebrated  orator, 
and  Dr.  Lucas. 

Tbe  mercantile  society  of  the  Owiel  Galley,  for  de- 
ciding disputes  relative  to  shipplog  and  mcrcaotlle  deal- 


ings. arbitration,  was  furimd  in  1703.  and  took  ttf 
name  from  la.m  of  tin*  vessel  on  w liu-h  the  first  decision 
was  pronounced.  A chamber  of  commerce  wiascslabluhed 
in  1X20. 

The  river  and  port  were  vested  in  the  corporation  in 
1230.  by  a charter  of  Hen.  III.  Admiralty  jiiriMitctiuu 
between  Arklow,  K.,  and  the  Nanny  Water,  N.,  was 
granted  by  Klisabeth.  In  1707.  it  was  rrafKiwered  to 
erect  a ballast -ottice.  the  annual  rx|>eiiM-s  of  which  wets 
4.40U/..  at  an  averaife  of  13  years,  from  I7'«3  to  I7e<t.  In 
17x3,  the  nvauagement  of  the  ottice  was  committed  to  a 
new  board,  with  control  over  the  baUostage.  tonnage, 
w hrrries.  ouaya^,  and  pilotO|to  of  tlte  jHirt.  iuciuding  Itie 
harbours  oi  DunVnry,  now  Knigplown.  aivd  Dalkey.  'i'lie 
total  receipts  of  the  board  for  20  years,  from  JhI4  to 
1H34,  were  G4G.007f.,  and  the  expemiiture,  G36.m7L  ; 
being  an  average  of  32.300/.  and  3'/,h4is/.  i^cr  aun.  each, 
and  exhibiting  a UKal  deficit  of  10,040/. 

Vessels  of  i.xrge  burden  arc  prevented  from  entering 
the  river  by  a bar  at  its  mouth,  with  iHit  3 fi.  water  at 
spring  ebbs.  To  remove  ibis  obstacle,  wails  have  been 
built  on  both  sides  the  river;  that  on  the  N.  hank 
railrd  the  North  Bull,  extends  only  t,'A)n  feet ; but  that 
on  the  S.  bank,  or  South  Bull,  projects  3|  m.  into  the 
sea,  tveing  built  alvout  half  w.-iy,  in  the  form  of  a broad 
road,  to  the  Piffcon-hmise  rort.ondthettce  tultsextrcmity 
by  a broad  w.ill  of  siiliil  masonry.  These  structures  not 
having  pnxlurrd  the  di  sired  cffi'ct,  a harltour  was  formed 
to  the  K.  of  the  Femlnsuia  of  llowth  in  |x07,  at  Mi  expense 
of  upwards  4*J0.r<kJ.,  enrlorirg  a badn  of  62  acres  ; but 
having  been  found  inadequate  to  afford  suflicimt  pro- 
tection to  the  tr;wlc.  another  li.vs  been  construrted  at 
Kingstown,  then  l)imle.iry,  enrIovUig  a basin  of  200 
acres,  with  water  suflidimt  to  float  vessels  of  XOO  tons  at 
ebb  tide.  The  pa-'kets  from  Dublin  to  Idvcrpool  and 
Holyhead  sail  hence,  and  it  U connected  w Ith  llu‘  city  by 
a railway  6 m.  long,  constructed  at  an  expense  of  aixmt 
240.000/.,  or  40.(SfO/.  per  mile.  The  railway  was  o|»ene«l 
at  the  close  of  1^14.  since  which  fterUal  it  has  tiem  usrvl 
chiefly  for  passengers,  and  promises  to  lie  an  adv  autageuus 
Investment.  There  are  four  Hgi<ts  within  Dublin  Hay  ; 
one  on  the  extreme  point  of  llowth;  the  second  and 
third  at  the  extreniities  of  the  S.  and  N.  w.MIs  ; and  the 
fourth,  a ri'votrlng  light,  al  the  enrrance  to  Kingstown 
horlKmr.  The  Itay,  whirh  measures  ti  tn.  at  its  entrance, 
Ivetwom  the  Bailey  or  K.  jtofnt  of  Howlh,  N.  to  Biay 
II«*ad.  K.,  and  nearly  the  same  <lislanc«*  K.  to  the  city,  is 
much  admired  for  the  beauty  of  its  scenery,  luirticularly 
along  its  S.  coast;  but  the  N.  and  S.  saiuT-bonks  render 
its  navigation  very  dangerous  in  stormy  weather. 

The  extent  of  the  trade  of  Dublin  port  mar  be  Inferred 
fbom  the  following  table  of  tb«  mimlier  and  loiiiuige  of 
foreign  vessels.w  hirh  entenM  in  the  years  undei-stati^ ; — 


'v». 

BrltUh. 

Fofviga. 

TpUI. 

Vgtaali 

Tom. 

Tons. 

V'Mal .. 

Tom. 

1 IX.3Y 

*J» 

Ss.-eix 

ir> 

ff>*3 

1X.V3 

4 %,‘g»9 

6/W> 

IMI 

y..'iT4 

t7 

SC 

V.'VS 

1 1<CU 

3/,43'i 

M 

C.X47 

T.M 

S-'I.MiS 

.XS.iVrft 

1 la-v: 

.■V>,*4« 

tli 

The  cross-channel  tra^lr,  except  Hut  of  coal,  is  now 
carried  on  rhiefiy  by  steamers,  whicii  sail  principally  to 
Holyhead  and  lllverpool ; but  partly  also  to  lamJon, 
Glasgow,  Coik.  Belfast,  Ac.  Coals  a duty  of  4d.  per 

ton,  lni{M)s(xl  to  compensate  the  coalineters,  whose  ser- 
vices have  been.  ren«lered  nearly  unneressar}*  by  a late 
regulation  allowing  coal  to  be  sold  cither  by  weight  or 
measure. 

Tlie  amount  of  the  nett  customs*  duties,  tn  IhK.  was 
632,333/ ; in  1x37.  723,343/. 


Account  of  the  total  estimated  Value  of  the  various 
Articles  exported  from  Dublin  in  IH33,  specifying  the  * 
Quantities  of  the  princi|Ni]  Articles. 


Artlcica. 

Qnanlitj. 

Valnw 

Cam,  MkvI,  and  Flour 

roT.VMcwt. 

T<mi.  r atf . 
3I.S'-3  3 

u 

i'nxrtelMM 

iltf.tU  — 
3,»i*u  — 

A,'<7o  it 

X764HH 

l'4'aihcTs,  Flax,  Tuv,  an«l 

i.eAo  ^ 

9A  n 

I4nm  \ aro  • • • 

IXI  _ 

9 4 

r ; 

1 a 

49G.'.^4  II*. 

Sxi  IX 

H'ooltcw  Muivfartum 

UTAI't  j«U. 

10  11 

t <mon  do. 

l.V*'-H.3VO  - 

I.Incn  . . . 

Ul,yi>,i»)0  — 

IPiXH  fl 

r.Xl.ytiOt 

1 so  ,s  •algal*. 

(>;x  6 

43.177 

lJ«-r  .... 

g.liv.-'-tv  - 

and  Calf«kla*,  raw  • 

l>.7%3  no. 

?:>3  ifi 

» wr»  . - * . 

i »«•  and  Ox«n 

Ao^vSth.ad 

16.><0  (.1 

. . . 

ITl  — 

CO  1C 

X.l  N< 

Vhvu  ... 

AK.r.'i  _ 

'J 

tvs,  .70 

... 

11,3x1  — 

outer  ArUclas  - • 

• 1 • * 1 1SM&7 

Total  - 

Total 
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Arrovyr  of  the  total  e#thnateU  Value  of  the  rarloui 
ArtU'le*  Imported  Into  Duhlin  in  1435,  f])ccirying  the 
tjuantities  of  the  principal  Articles. 


Anicha. 

Quanili;. 

Valor.  1 

Costs.  Culm,  and  CIndwv  - 
Woed,  M jiMorant  * 

('ofTi,  aloU,  Floor  • 

349, ^‘Vn  ions 

L,  i 

344. Id  1 

4C.V  — 

1 

3HA9I  cwts. 

I47>ra  ' 

31. n»  1 

»N.7.t2  — 

1(Mv,4tV» 

H ool  ... 

lliiu 

47,321 

< uHea  ... 

■ WV.IW  — 

4-i,M3 

ToUacco  ... 

I.'>47.JW  — 

310.407 

Nn,U.  Ptaa 

41  nfUl  hush. 

).'>7p.V4l  coils. 

91.410 

h|4i1te  (Bditehi  . 

174,200  — 

53,'2bO 

IHtMW  Anli'iea 

3,783,106 

Toul 

4.430.331 

The  fiscal  busliieci  of  the  port  U carried  on  at  the 
cu«tom*hnuse,  a rery  extensive  and  magnificent  struc- 
ture, capable.  In  fact,  of  servins  as  a custom-house  for  the 
empire,  on  the  N.  side  of  the  river,  near  its  mouth.  The 
transfer  of  part  of  the  business  to  London,  In  consequence 
of  the  union  of  the  British  ai>d  Irish  boards  of  customs 
and  excise,  having  rendered  great  part  of  the  building 
useless,  many  of  Us  apartments  have  been  appropriated 
to  the  use  or  the  stamp  and  statiunery  offices,  the  vice- 
treasurer's  record  department,  the  tx^d  of  public  works, 
the  l*oor  Law  coramiisiuners,  Ac.  Adjoining  the  main 
building  are  a floating  dock  and  extensive  stores,  which 
were  materially  injured  by  a fire  in  1K34,  but  have  since 
boon  lu  a gresU  measure  restored.  The  business  of  the 
post-office  is  transacted  in  a large  and  stately  huildiitg 
In  Sackrllle  Street : Its  revenue,  In  1835,  was  Gh,4C2 : 
iSdfi.  70.M3;  1837,70.070. 

Thirteen  mall  coaches  and  five  mail  cars  leave  Dublin 
dailye  The  penny  post  has  37  deliveries  witiiin  the  Cir- 
cular Hoad,  and  the  twopenny  post  176  throughout  the 
district  within  8 ro.  of  the  city.  Numerous  steam-parkets, 
earring  the  mail,  ply  dallv  between  Dublin  and  Holy- 
head,  and  between  It  and  LlverjKX)!. 

Dublin  is  the  seat  of  an  archbishop’s  see,  and  of  the 
second  of  the  arrhleplsconal  provinces  into  which 
Ireland  It  now  dirldea.  The  provincial  Jurisdiction 
is  nearly  co-extensire  with  the  two  civil  provinces 
of  Leinster  and  5funstcr.  The  see.  including  the  bishop- 
lick  of  Glandelogli,  which  was  incorporated  with  It  in 
1314,  includes  the  counties  of  Dublto  and  Wicklow, 
and  part  of  Kildare.  On  the  demise  of  the  BUbcp  of 
Kildare,  that  see  Is  also  to  be  united  to  iL  The  landed 
property  contains  34,040  acres,  of  which  23,9%  arc  pro- 
fltaole.  The  income  from  rents  and  renewal  fines 
was  stated,  in  a return  made  in  1x33,  to  amount  to7,450/. 
a year,  'fiicre  are  two  cnthe<irals : Christ  Church,  built 
near  the  summit  of  the  hill  on  which  the  city  stands. 
Is  (he  more  ancient  and  su|)efior.  The  building  is 
plain,  with  no  exterior  architectural  embellishments ; It 
contains  several  remarkable  mutmroents  ; among  which 
is  that  of  Strongbow,  Earl  of  Pembroke.  St.  I’airick's 
Cathedral,  in  the  valley,  S.  of  Clirlst  Church,  also  con- 
tains some  remarkable  monuments,  The  chapters  of 
and  Insullatlons  of  the  Knights  of  St.  Patrick,  are  held 
in  It.  The  dty  contains  % parishes  or  parts  of  parishes, 
the  names  of  which,  with  the  miml>er  and  aggregate 
value  of  each,  and  the  amount  of  ministers’  muitev  levied 
for  the  support  of  the  .established  clergy,  are  given  hi 
the  following  table.  The  first  14  of  the  parishes, 
and  St.  Patrick's  liberty,  are  to  the  S.  of  the  river  ; the 
remaning  6 to  the  N. 


^ Pariah. 

No.  of 
floUM. 

Annus] 

VsJar. 

at 

St.  PrtrCt 

3,380 

L, 

l3tA« 

L-  «.  iT. 
1,(ih6  13  4 

St.  XtATka 

1,076 

.36,593 

3.3"  3 .34 

Si  Annr'a 

783 

3C.K13 

6KH  IH  4 

St.  Andrra's  . 

731 

46.'»33 

.339  1.3  1 

St.  John’* 

9>46 

IIM  V 3 

St.  H«rUarxh*i 

314 

I1,6I« 

vtx)  3 ni 

Si.  BridgM'i 
St. 

7.33 

23,.377 

336  4 11 

113 

3,h;o 

30  3 tl] 

! St.  Nkboias’  (wiihtn)  - 

lav 

3,Vt» 

S|.  .SIcholM*  (wilhout)  . 

M7I 

lH,336 

307  13  6i 

St.  .iodcai'a 

436 

330  13  114 

St.  Cath«lnr*s  (pt.| 

l.36t 

3i,y/l 

393  3 10 

St. 

3.37 

y.o.-n 

93  7 HI 

St.  Jamwi**  <M.} 
St.  Puxka'alib. 

633 

13,176 

123 

3,037 

8(.  ThMiiM*a 

1,37.3 

65A37 

681 13  11 

St.  (l««nn<B 

I.Vn) 

8,m8 

6.3,'W) 

63S  3 '4 

Si.  Mtrt’a 

9t.S9.3 

SI.  Mlcfian'i 

1.464 

4.3/!m;h 

4HH  13  7l 

Hi.  Paal-i 

736 

31, '33 

Ijrwngv  gwuisn  (ft.) 

47i 

6,tU8 

Total 

17J3I 

7»4,737 

7,383  6 9{ 

AccortUng  to  the  Rom.  Calh.  ercIcsUstical  arrange- 
ments, these  20  parishes  arc  consuliJaied  into  9 unions, 


eac  h having  a place  of  worship  ; besides  which,  there-  are 
M rhapcis  att.viuvi  tu  friaries  or  nuniierios.  The 
numlxT  of  cicrpvinen  and  nliU-«-s  of  worship  in  Dublin 
arras  follow  : — clergymen,  Kstiiblishcd  Church  I nreh- 
blshop,  II  dignitaries,  !£!  prebendaries,  IX  rectors,  3 vicars, 
3‘i  curates,  ^chaplaliis;  totallO?.  Horn.  Cath  1 arrti- 
bishop,  4 diguitaries,  2 archdeacons,  20  prebendaries, 
9 parish  priests,  47  curates,  G chaplains,  5 Jesuits.  39  regu- 
lars ; total  132.  Presb)'terlans.  9 ; Dissenters,  17  ; Jeu  i., 
1.  Total  cIcrgT  of  every  religions  )>crsuailo)i, 
which  number,  Ir  equally  dlstrlbulcd  .among  the  popula- 
tion, would  fUnilsh  a religious  instructor  to  every  *.<0 
souls,  or  to  every  150  families.  The  places  of  worship 
arc,  — Established  C'hurrii : ~cathr<irals,  2;  parish 
churches,  20  ^ episcoiiai  cha|>els.  10;  chapels  atlacfietl  to 
asylums.  2;  to  hospitals.  .5;  to  schools,  3:  total.  42. 
Hum.  Coth. parish  chapels,  0 ; friaries,  6:  monas- 
teries. 2 ; jesuits,  1;  roiivents,  M:  total  %.  Diosi'titcrs; 
— Presbyterians,  4;  huiri>endeiits,  4;  Methodists.  G; 
Baptists,  S;  Separatists,  1 ; Moravians.  1 ; German 
Lutherans,  I ; Quakers.  2:  total,  21:  Jews,  t.  Total 
places  of  worship,  90.  St.  George’s  Church,  In  the  K.K. 
|)art  of  the  dty  Is  a sniendid  stnicture,  in  the  Grecian 
style.  It  is  the  only  place  of  worship,  except  (he  cathe- 
drals, which  has  a peal  of  bells.  The  Horn.  Cath.rlinrch 
of  tho  Conception,  in  Marlborough  Street,  considered 
the  archbishop's  cathedral,  is  of  very  large  dimensiont, 
and  highly  I'inbellishcd  Internally,  but  not  yrt  complete 
as  to  its  exterior.  The  Hoin.  Cath.  rliapri  of  .Xt.  Fraiu  is 
Xavier  is  also  an  elegant  building  of  the  Ionic  order. 

Duhlin  was  the  seat  of  a uuirersity  so  early  as  1320. 
but  the  Institution  gradually  declined,  in  coDiet|iicnce  of 
the  unsettled  state  of  the  country,  and  the  dcflrlcnry  of 
funds.  The  existing  university  of  Trinity  t'ollcge  was 
founded  in  1.593,  in  the  buildings  of  the  distolvi-d  monas- 
tery of  Allhallows,  applied  to  this  purpose  by  the  cor- 
poration, to  which  It  nod  Iteen  granted  at  the  dissolntlon 
of  the  monasteries.  It  consisted  originally  of  a provost, 
3 fellows,  and  7 scholars  ; but  at  present  of  a prov.ost.  7 
senior,  and  18  junior  fellows,  and  70  scholars,  lieshies 
whom  there  are  16  profeisors,  and  3 lecturers,  with  as. 
sistants,  all  endowed.  Tlie  governing  body  conslstji  of  a 
chancellor  and  vice-chancellor,  one  of  whom  holds  occa- 
sional visitations,  and  by  a board,  consisting  of  tho  pro- 
vost and  senior  fellows,  which  sits  weekly.  Tlie  period 
of  undergraduate  instruction  is  about  4 years : the 
number  of  students  is  above  1,300  annually.  The 
course  of  studies  for  candidates  for  a fellowship  is  logic, 
mathematics,  natural  philosophy,  ethics,  history,  l,atin, 
(ireek,  and  Hebrew.  The  examinations,  which  are 
public,  arc  carried  on  in  Latin.  The  university  derives 
a Urfre  income  from  lands,  and  the  foes  of  students,  and 
has  ailso  the  patronage  of  a number  of  valuable  benefices. 
It  enjoys  the  right  of  returning  2 mem.  to  the  II.  of  C., 
who  are  elected  hr  the  fellows,  tcbolars,  and  all  those 
who  at  any  time  nave  hern  fellows  or  scholars.  The 
buildings,  which  present  on  extended  (font  to  College 
Green,  are  large  and  elegant : the  prindpal  are  a library, 
containing  upwards  of  300,000  volumes,  ami  ertitli*d 
to  a copy  of  every  work  published  in  Uir  emf  ire:  a 
chapel,  an  examination  imil,  a museum,  a diniug-liall.  a 
theatre  of  anatomy,  and  a priming  office;  It  also  nuiin- 
tains  a small  hut  uvll-kcpt  hotaniral  garden  In  liie  S.E. 
suburb.  The  College  of  Physicians  Is  connertt-d  with 
the  university  : some  of  the  courses  of  li-s-Uiret  arc  given 
in  that  institution,  uibcrs  in  St.  Patrick  Dun's  llnsptul. 
The  College  of  Surgeons.  Si.  Stctdirn's  tirceii,  was 
founded  In  17h4  The  incorimratcd  company  of  apothe- 
caries has  established  courses  of  lectures  in  pliarmacy 
and  other  branches  of  medical  science,  at  their  hall  in 
Henry  Street,  There  are  alio  several  private  medical 
and  surgical  schools,  much  freouented  by  students. 

Theciiarternl  scitnUitic  and  literary  societies  are  — the 
Royal  Dublin  Society,  for  the  prumnticD  of  tlir  iiH-ful 
arts,  having  rrofessorshins  In  botany.  i hemistry,  and  ex- 
(M-rimental  philnsimhy ; drawing  schools,  a ilbrarv,  a mu- 
seum, and  a large  iKitanir  garden : the  Hnyal  IrPh  Aca- 
demy, founded  in  17x6,  for  the  cocniiragc-meiit  of  abstract 
science,  polite  literature,  and  antiquliU-s,  with  a smalt 
but  IncrcAsiug  library,  contaiolDg  a k<kh1  colUH  tion  of  Irish 
MSS.,  and  a museum  : it  has  published  nearly  20  vols.  of 
Transactions.  The  Itoyal  Hibernian  Academy,  founded  in 
IK'23,  for  the  encoiir.agenu-nt  of  the  polite  arts,  meets  in  a 
building  erected  (or  iu  use,  at  an  expense  of  13.<i00/..  and 
presented  tu  it  by  the  late  Francis  Johnston,  architect. 
An  annual  exhlbltum  of  the  works  of  native  artists  taki-s 
place  annually.  All  these  institutions  receive  grants  of 

ftublic  money,  the  amount  of  which  fur  a series  of  years 
s stated  in  a subsequent  table.  The  principal  libraries, 
besides  those  already  mdired,  are  Marsn'i  or  St.  I’aiHck’s 
Library,  near  the  cathedral  of  (hat  name,  and  the  Dublin 
Library,  confined  exclusively  to  subscribers.  There  arc 
smaller  collectluns  of  lM>uks.  none  of  which  are  o^x-n  to 
the  public,  at  St.  Patrick  Dun's  Hospilal.  Sts-even’s  Ho>« 
nl(al,  Die  Royal  Ibxipilal,  ( lirist  Church,  and  the  Pics- 
i>yterian  nuvtIng.houM*  at  Str.and  Street.  The  unchar- 
icrud  societies  lur  science,  literature,  and  the  fine  arts, 
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(iip^utrt.'.l  whoHy  by  ToIunUry  rontribulioiu,  arc-— llie 
Mo/.d  |ri»h  ltt<:tuulion  for  raintinjti  the  ZooInK^ral  S<>> 
rirty,  wlilcli  ha.H  a liandtoine  ;;ar(i<-ii  III  llic  I’hirmx  I'ark  ; 
the  Horticultural,  which  m.umaiUd  an  aiiiuial  khovr  of 
Ihiwcrs  and  fru:t ; the  AKrtcultural,  « ith  an  annual  »ltiiw 
of  ealile  ; llie  HHtorical.  for  Iii«turtral  ami  i»ulitiral  dii- 
oiuilmi  ; the  Civil  laigiueerv’  the  Natur.il 

SiK'loty;  ami  lh«‘  Mei'InmcB'  Ipj-tltute.  forir-«l 
ill  IH37.  There  are  7|  ncwsifapern.  3 daily.  »>  ll»re»»  times 
a w*vk,  ami  l;l  weekly,  ami  »ever.il  miwuhly  tnj|fjuln« . 

The  HHHlel  miiiioU  of  the  ll-ur  I of  N-ition.'il  I .duration 
and  of  the  K.ld.ir«*-|dace  Society  are  ludd  at  thrlr  to* 
•pcrtivc  i^t.il»li>hmeiiti.  School*,  on  ihe  loimdatiuii  of 
I'.ruinus  Smith,  .ire  founded  uii  the  Coomtw  and  in  St. 
Mark’s  parish.  Mu*i  of  the  pHrl-.hcs  and  conftrcgalioiis 
}i.ive  free  fchm.li  .iitmhcu  tutiiein.  'I'he  lot.ii  number 
of  schools  m-iiiit-diuHt  by  grants  of  public  money  or  to* 
iuutary  cunlribuilou'.  is’abo.it  ; the  total  number  of 
ptipils  IS  about  wild  .ire  MuratiHl.  .ind  p.'irtly 

clothed  and  iii.iint.uiied,  at  an  ex{>cii*e  «3f 

The  principal  di  int.ittls  liivtitmions  which  malntoiu 
as  well  ;iA  educate  urplun-.  .lod  de-.tllute  clithlren  are  — 
tlie  romidlitM  n»S|'lt.d,  fuuudedm  l'‘.“*.  for  the  reception 
ol'deilituteinlaiiu  from  all  parts  of  In  land,  w ho  are  sent 
lu  the  counties  uf  Wicklow  and  Carton  to  be  nurst  d.  mid 
at  A projier  age  arc  brought  back  to  Him  central  csta- 
bli'hincnt,  where  they  are  tilucaUil  and  ultimately  ap- 
nreuiict'd  to  tro.!e«.  The  institution  is  siip^>orted  « holly 
by  grants  of  pulilic  money;  but  the  ligiirious  cfTi'Ct  nf 
these  iustitutions  <»n  public  morals,  and  the  waste  of  life 
which  they  acca>ioii,  having  been  fully  deroorntrati'd, 
nie.isures  are  now  lu  progress  for  revlucing  and  finally 
rioting  theeiUblUhmeiit, so  that  destitute  children  may  be 
niaincUiU’d  by  their  rctpcctivepafi-.hes.  King  (-harlcs's, 
or  the  lllur*Co.it  ilospital,  a t.irgc  and  handsome  range 
of  buildings,  indliitatiis  atiout  hX)  laiyi,  the  sot;s  uf 
reduced  citixeiu.  The  Hjberuian  Society,  In  the  IMitPr.lx 
Park,  was  10011.11x1  for  soldiers*  children  ; the  Marine 
School,  on  the  S.  K.  quay,  for  sailor*' cliilJrcn ; the 
I'rutestaius’  Orpliin  Society;  ami  the  Kimiale  Orphan 
lloute.  N.  rireuUr  U-ad,  for  lem.ilc  oiphans.  Tbe 
priiicj|>al  institution*  for  the  relief  of  di»ease  and  ,ic* 
ciiicoTs  arc,  — Steeicu’s  Ho-pital.  tiear  Kilmainham  ; 
Sir  Patrick  Dun’s,  the  Meath  llo«pital.  whhh  is  also 
the  coutily  Inlnmary;  the  City  liu.*pital ; Jervis  Street 
liilirmary:  St.  Mark's  and  Ann's;  tbe  Westmoreland 
LtK-k  and  NoUcrvUle  Hofplial : the  hospital  f»r  iucur« 
nbies ; two  fever  hoipii  ds.  one  in  Cork  .Street,  the 
other  on  the  N.  Circular  Hoad ; and  10  lying*in  liospitals. 
of  whhh  that  iu  Uullaud  .Square  Is  the  principal.  At* 
lochtii  to  this  laht.named  is  a line  suite  of  apartnUHiU 
nud  au  enclosed  g.irden  or  pl'-avure-ground  (or  public 
amusemcids,  ttic  profits  of  wiiich  cootribule  to  the  in^n* 
ten.iuc(*  of  the  in»titutiuu.  There  are  lu  dispensaries, 
•uoporUxl  partly  by  parliamentary  grants  ami  partly  by 
private  cmilributiuiis.  The  institutions  for  coses  of 
mental  derauguincnt  are  the  District  Hichmoiid  Lunatic 
A*yhtro,  for  the  city  and  county,  and  for  Louth,  Meath, 
and  Wicklow  cos.,  supported  by  graad  jury  prcscutmcnts; 


Swift's  Hospital,  supported  chiefly  by  the  foundsT's  be- 
quest ; an  asylum  near  Donnybrook  :'aud  b privaieiusti- 
tiitiuns.  At  tlir  connueiiremeiil  rl  Klk,  there  were  in  the 
DivlHct  Luii.itu*  Asyloin  ‘.P'i  (.atients  (r>.t  males  and  149 
females),  who  wt^re  si:p|>orii-d  at  an  nmiual  exiH'iise  of 
4tkVif.;  avc'rage,  17/- ht.  each.  Tlie  number  in  St  Patrick's 
in  the  s^um*  year  w as  I to  ftiO  mnlr.  ho  iVmolc) : in  the  ]u* 
natic  wards  of  the  llousiMif  Industry.  471 : and  in  theaty* 
liim  at  D^nnybro'ik.  and  the  other  priv.atc  institutions, 
I.Mi:  toLil  in  the  .asriumi  of  Dublin.  tHUh  public  atnl  pri. 
rate.  I.n.'>7.  The  ciiief  asylum  for  the  age«l  and  im|N>tent 
Is  tl:c  House  of  Industry,  establislMxi  In  ii7.t.  and  sup* 
]>orted  w'iirilly  by  grants  of  imblic  luoiiry.  Its  buildings, 
ards.  an.l  gardens  extend  over  an  area  of  1 1 acres  The 
ii'ititution  IS  arrangi-d  in  SIX  ^ hiclt,  in  )t09. 


were  occupied  as  follows  : — 

No. 

1 Aged  and  infirm  ......  pti 

2 Idiots  and  incurable  lunatics  ....  4T3 

3 Pever  hospital  • * . - . - -H4 

4 t'hronic  ho.pital  ......  tej 

ft  Surgical  h'optt.il  ......  1*20 

C I'onlined  mendic.mts  .....  3t> 


Servants  and  nurses,  selected  from  the  pau|aTi  140 
Total  - l.fWO 

The  exprrtiUure  for  the  rear  *ft*  21.1  l<V.,  being,  on 
an  avi  rage,  at  the  rate  nf  II/.  p<-r  head  nearly. 

The  .Mendicity  Assortalion.  on  Isher’i  Qufiy.  was 
opened  for  supplying  p.iii|H*rs  with  employment  and 
fo<Kl.  but  net  IcKigiiig:  it  is  siir|*orted  wholly  by  rolun. 
tary  contributions.  'I'he  nninlii'r  of  inmates.  Imd  thn 
annual  ex|K-iiiliiiire,  at  periods  at  b years'  distance  from 
each  other  were  — 


1 Vesr. 

1 PaupVT*.  j 

Esp«uiittuv.  1 

Arvfsev  pw 
liVMl. 

1 jsn  I 

1 L''>1 

^ 1 

1 lo.'r?  1 

1 g «. 

A IX  ^ 

TM 

ft  14  t 

1 Is.H  1 

1 4 9 .ft 

! 1H-.I ; 

! l\v.1 

:.uit  1 

1 .1  |g  0 

Tlic  lowest  average  cost  of  each  pauiK*r  in  any  year, 
from  the  commciiretmmt,  was  3/-  Us.  Irf.,  the  hfghe»C 
■V.  Ns-2p/:  general  tiverage.  4/.  fts.  TJic  flurlu. 

ations  ill  the  expeiidilure  aiosc  chiefly  from  variations 
in  the  price  of  potatoes. 

The  minor  asylums  for  age.  debility,  and  want,  are 
numerotii.  There  are  2 for  the  blind,  the  Uichtntmd, 
In  Sackville  .Strwt,  for  males;  the  Mi'ljueux.ln  Peter 
Street,  for  females;  the  inmates  in  earn  cuntrthutc  lu 
ti»eir  rnamteiiancc  by  their  labour.  'I  hcre  are  2 houses 
of  refuge  for  females  of  good  character,  aud  10  for  peni- 
tent prostitutes. 

The  following  liUvlc  shows  the  amount  of  public  money 
granted  to  the  literary  and  charilalile  institutions  uf  the 
city  during  the  nine  years  ending  with  l!i43. 


InsrirvTioitv. 

Li'/r-r/rry. 

National  Hdiiratinn 
Hoyal  Dublin  Society 
Knyal  Irish  Araiiemy  - 
Huyal  llibrmUn  Academy 

Ch/tritablc. 
House  of  Industry 
Foundling  Hospital 
Female  Orphan  Hospital 
Marine  Sticlely  • 

JvOck  Hospital 
Lying-in  Hospital  * 
Jkeven's  Hospital 
Fever  Hospital  - 
Incurable  HosplUl 


lk3.V 

■ 

tR3G. 

1«3'. 

IMS. 

1S39. 

IMO. 

1H41. 

laa. 

e 

£ 

£ 

£ 

/ 

£ 

t 

£ 

40.<>d 

6n.(K)0 

50,(N)0 

60.000 

fto.nno 

,60,000 

50.000 

60,000 

ftjrio 

6.300 

5.300 

6.3(0 

6,300 

- 

10,900 

300 

300 

300 

300 

300 

300 

- 

300 

300 

300 

3U0 

300 

SIX) 

300 

300 

20.000 

20.000 

20.000 

20.0TO 

IR.420 

I6,(?<3 

I4.2M 

18.973 

14,0(10 

13,4r0 

la.ft'O 

11,100 

I0.4*rt 

fi.ftsc, 

S.292 

7.W 

1,000 

1,000 

l.ouo 

1,000 

1,000 

1.000 

LOOU 

l,0(XI 

1,000 

200 

l.ftO 

160 

1.60 

irx) 

2,600 

«A00 

2JMW 

2,600 

2.600 

2.600 

2.600 

1,100 

l.dOO 

1,000 

i.ono 

lyxio 

l.ooo 

l.OOO 

1,000 

i.-VlO 

1.600 

1..600 

I.5I-0 

l.MK) 

1.600 

1,600 

1.600 

3,W)0 

3.KOO 

3,k00 

3,M0I> 

3,Hon 

S.HOO 

3,HOO 

3.000 

600 

600 

600 

600 

WiO 

600 

AOO 

600 

600 

Tiie  places  of  puhlle  .•imiisement  are  few,  and  nm  much  | 
encouraged.  The  'rheatre  Koyal,  Hawkins  Street,  is  a j 
large  concern,  and  umier  excellent  management.  A | 
minor  theatre  in  Abbey  Street  has  lately  been  burnt.  | 
An  eq  iPilrlan  circus  lo  the  s.ime  street  is  opened  twea*  [ 
•It.nally.  Clubs  for  s.vcial  and  convivial  punmses  are  i 
numerous.  Tiie  priiu  ipal  are  the  Kildare  Mreet.  Sack*  | 
xlllc  Street,  United  Service,  the  Ilwfsteak  and  the 
Friendly  Brothers.  A yacht  club  holds  an  annual  re- 
gatta at  Kingstown. 

The  environs  of  tlie  city  In  every  direction  are  very 
beautiful  ; the  view  of  the  valler  of  the  I.lffey  from  the 
tisiiig  gr«»undi  <*n  llir  S.  lH)Uim.iry  of  the  county  com- 
piaiJlng  the  highly  rnltlvuUxl  Ian  Is  Inrliulng  lo  the  sea- 
a|.l«.  well  planted,  and  sludihii  with  nmnerous  seats  and 
VI  :.vges.  the  bay.  with  the  hills  of  Killluey  on  the  one 


side,  and  the  city  spreail  out  on  the  other;  the  Hill  of 
How  tii,  Lambay.  amt  irelaud's  Eye,  in  the  hack  ground  ; 
and.  in  clear  weather,  the  Moiinic  mountains  in  the 
remote  distance,  present  a ]andsc.i}>e  of  superior  tranquil 
tieauty.  The  external  appearance  of  the  city  itself  is 
equally  striking.  The  mam  avenues  to  it,  ftartieularly 
on  the  K.  side,  are  hpaclous,  airy,  and  lK»r«lered  witi) 
large  dwellliig-houKM  ; tlie  public  imiUiings,  both  civil 
and  ecclesiastical,  numerous,  as  rompare*!  with  the  size  of 
the  city,  mostly  of  cleg.oitt  architecture,  and  placed  In 
Imposing  p«>liits  of  view*.  But  this  description  is  not 
appiicalile  to  every  part.  A line  drawn  N.  aud  $. 
through  Dublin  Castle  wmild  divide  the  rity  lute  two 
parts,  extremely  diifereut  in  appe.arancc.  'I'he  E.,  In 
which  are  the  residonc(*s  of  the  more  wealthy  class, 
contains  most  of  the  public  iMiUdiogt.  all  the  squarus 


DUBLIN. 

ftnd  itrovti  of  ra4hlonal>le  ir«nrt.  bot!i  for  amiui'nifnt 
and  trade:  ttie  W..  oner  the  aeat  of  mamif.icturc«.  and 
the  emporium  of  the  liilatid  trndr,  U liuw  iu  a ktalu  of 
dUapidiitioti  and  extreme  destitution. 

A lore  of  conririal  cnju^mruti  (lerradcs  .all  ranks. 
The  habits  of  the  hiflier  and  tnidiile  rl.asM's  are  sn<  lal 
to  a degri>o  often  bordering  on  profusion.  Letters  of 
introduction  from  strangers  are  the  iierer. failing  har- 
bingers of  rounds  of  dinner  puith-s.  evening  enlertalii- 
metits,  assemblies,  Itaiis,  and  snpi-ers.  'rho  dinner 
hour  raries  from  5 to  7.  and  icaicoif  anjr  |iii«iin'’<f  is 
traosactrd  afterwards.  Neither  do  the  dally  oci'iip.ttions 
commence  at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning.'  Tiir-  couits 
ofiiulke  seldom  nii*et  before  eleven,  .iiid  generally  close 
before  4.  Dancing  is  a faroiiriio  anniseitient  •,  cards  are 
every  year  getting  fashionable.  Jaunting  cars.  Iioth 

Xn  and  covereti.  carrying  4 mTsons.  supiily  the  place 
the  London  cabriolelt,  anu  have  nhully  supplanted  | 
hackney-eoarhes.  The  appearance  of  ihcjower  rliuses.  | 
particularly  In  the  W.  dtrislon  of  the  city*  cxiiibits.  we  | 
regret  to  say,  every  indication  of  wreU  nedness.  The  ! 
habltsduiis  are  mean  and  neglected ; their  clothes  tat. 
tered  ; and  they  t«*em  as  if  they  maintained  a constaot  | 
stniggle  with  poverty:  hut,  despite  all  tidt.  there  is  a ' 
ligbt-neartedness  about  them  that  not  only  enables  them 
to  bear  up  under  the  pressure  of  vr:uit,  hut  which,  by 
rendering  them  comparatively  Insenslhtr  to  its  existence, 
paralyses  their  efforts  to  iniurove  their  condition,  and 
makes  them  content'd  with  the  ahji*ct  poverty  iu  which 
they  live.  They  are  euuaily  fond  of  aiuuscincnt  as  their 
su|>criart ; erju^ly  ready  to  Indulge  in  d.wro  and  sotig. 
Intoxication  is  kss  frequent  than  formerly,  and  the 
spirit  of  dot  and  turbulence,  w hich  not  many  years  since 
was  the  all  but  Invariable  anisoquence  of  u-stive  meet- 
ings, U rapidly  subsiding. — a change  p.artly  owiivg  to  a 
stricter  and  better  system  of  police,  and  partly  to  the 
moral  influence  of  an  iinprorctl  state  of  society.  Several 
meetings  are  held  annuaiiv  in  the  neighttourhixHl,  osten- 
sibly for  the  transacting  of  business,  but  In  reality  almost 
solely  for  festive  puri*ose*.  The  nm»t  cclcljratrd  is 
Doninbrook  fair,  in  August,  which  formerly  continued 
for  a fortnight,  Ihji  which  is  now  prot*erly  restricted  to 
awet'k.  The  fairs  of  itathfarnham,  ralnieritow  ii,  and 
Klnglas,  are  of  the  same  character,  hut  in  a minor  ile> 
gree.  The  family  expenses  of  the  middling  lUis^cs  ure 
much  the  same  as  m Loudon,  with  the  exerptun  of 
rents  of  houses,  or  lodgings,  which  are  cousUlcrahly 
higher,  as  comp.vred  with  the  accommodations,  liiitclier's 
meat  is  reasonable,  and  of  excellent  quality ; fowl  abun- 
dant : flsh  not  so  plentiful  or  cheap  as  migiit  be  exper-ttd 
f^om  the  vicinity  of  an  extended  line  of  coast  well  stocked 
with  flsh.  Kxcidlent  coal  is  supplied,  prliicip.-dly  from 
Whitehaven,  in  Cumberland,  at  little  more  than  half  tlie 
Ixmdon  price  ; turf,  brought  down  by  both  canals,  sup- 
plies a cheap  s|>e«'ics  of  fuel  for  the  lower  classes.  Con- 
sidering the  manr  advantages  ergoyed  by  Dublin,  In 
being  the  scat  of  the  local  goverument,  and  of  tlie 
superior  covirts  of  justice,  and  the  university;  in  the 
fertility  of  the  adjulolng  districts ; its  excellent  commu- 
nications, both  by  road  conveyanceand  inland  navigation, 
with  the  still  more  fertile  districts  in  the  interior  ; in  its 
cross-channel  trade,  and  steam  communication  with  the 
principal  ports  of  Great  Britain,  and  from  the  influx  of 
strannrs ; neither  the  town,  nor  the  condition  of  tlie  | 
inhaintants,  has  been  nearly  so  much  improved  as  might 
have  b^n  expreteri.  Diffurent  iheorita  have  been,  anrl 
may  be,  formed  to  explain  this.  We  believe  that  it  prin- 
cipally originates  in  the  character  of  the  population  ; but 
it  would  lead  us  loo  far  to  Inquire  into  the  circuiusiances 
by  which  it  has  been  formed. 

The  principal  events  in  the  history  of  Dublin  are 
Identlflcd  witn  that  of  the  island  iu  general,  and  are 
therefore  to  be  found  in  the  article  Irkland.  But  a few 
facts  maybe  stated  with  respect  to  It.  In  1169,  ii  was 
taken  by  storm  by  the  Engli>n.  under  liichard  dv  Clare, 
better  known  by  the  name  of  Strongbow  : and  the  Danes, 
who  two  years  after  laid  siege  to  it  with  a numerous  ; 
naval  and  land  armament,  were  defeated  with  the  loss  of 
their  leader,  and  forced  to  raise  the  siege.  This  was  their 
last  attempt  to  recover  the  dominions  they  once  held  in 
Ireland.  In  1172,  Henry  II.  landed,  and  held  his  court 
here  in  a temporary  building  erected  outside  the  town, 
which  was  too  imall  to  afford  suitable  arcommodations 
fur  the  monarch  and  his  retinue.  In  I306.  the  castle  was 
erected,  and  four  years  after,  the  citltens  were  unexpect- 
edly atCvcked  while  amusing  themselves  In  Cutlvn's 
Wood,  now  a stiburt),  by  a party  of  Irish  from  the  j 
Wicklow  mountains,  and  forced  to  seek  the  protection  of . 
the  fortifleations.  after  the  loss  of  many  lives.  In  1210.  - 
King  John  held  his  court  In  Dublin,  and  almut  the  same  ' 
time  the  flrst  bridge  was  built acrossthe  Liffey.  In  UI6,  ' 
Edward  Bruce  was  repulsed  in  an  attempt  to  take  Duli- 
llo.  It  was  twice  visited  ^Kirhard  II..  who  took  his 
final  departure  from  h In  ISW.  the  year  of  his  dethrone- 
ment and  death,  in  l4Sf>,  the  citizens  declared  for 
IjuntxTt  .Slmnel  and  crowned  him  in  Christ  Church. 
About  the  same  time,  the  mayor  was  compelled  to  walk 
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barefooted  through  the  city,  as  a pennnee  for  a violent 
Dutr.xge  ron)Ut<‘«l  by  the  cituens  (n  St.  {'.xtrick’s  Church. 
In  l.'iSI.  Lord  'i'lionm*  Kitigcroltl.  having  rclndled  .ig.vinvC 
Henry  \'ll  L.  UId  siege  to  tlie  city,  on  u liiih  uceavicn  his 
I alteries  were  mounted  at  I’restoii’s  Inns,  now  nlnuivl  iu 
its  ix*ntrc  : but  the  ohslinnte  re»i>itBnrc  of  tiie  ciliznit, 
who  Imrnt  great  part  of  (l>u  S.W.  suburb  to  check  hit 
approach,  cotn|K'iliHi  him  to  raise  the  siege.  In  16x3,  a 
dikjKitc  brtwi'cii  two  of  the  (li.sh  family  oi  O'f'onor  was 
dix  ide»l  by  WAger  of  biitlle  In  the  casUc.  Iwforc  the  birds 
justices  and  council.  Alx  ut  tliC  Mine  (imo,  the  king's 
exciH-quer.  winch  ». IS  kqit  between  Colbve  (Ircv-n  ard 
tlie  C.X  tie.  wav  pimidt-red  by  a patty  of  Irish  from  tho 
inomiutiiv.  During  the  civil  wars  I'f  ItH I.  the  battle  of 
Hatlimines.  in  uhn  ti  tlie  Dnk>‘  of  Ormond  was  totally 
defcattHl  by  tlie  gatrison  of  Dubiia,  was  foiiglit  in  thu 
neigtiboiirlmod.  A mint  for  liie  coiuuj^e  of  brass  money 
W.OS  estahlivlu-d  In  Ib'i*  by  James  II.  The  Grand  Canal 
was  couimciiriHi  in  A penny  |>ost-oflire  was  up<-ncd 

in  1773.  In  1 77H,  the  first  regm  etit  of  Dublin  volunteers, 
arrayed  for  tlie  debnee  of  the  kingdi-m  against  tliu 
thre’diciMxi  Im  .vslou  by  the  French,  appcnrixl  umier  arms. 
The  lioyal  Citiial,  to  (he  N.  of  Dultlin,  was  commenccil 
in  17H9.  riic  flrst  steniii.englne  was  set  up  in  1791;  next 
year  tlie  buildings  of  tlie  2 loti«e  of  Commons  took  lire, 
while  the  members  wete  asvtmbliHl.and  weie  completely 
burnt  down  : the  cause  of  llie  (in'  was  never  < learly  ascer.* 
t.'vimxj.  Ihe  iusurrectiuiis  of  1796  and  l*^f.l  form  p:irt 
of  the  general  hivtory  of  the  island.  A jul>ih'e  was  ccle- 
bmti  d m IMip,  in  coiiiineinoralion of  (<■  urge  III.  having 
entered  on  the  iVilh  year  of  his  reign.  The  commence- 
Qu-iit  of  I>*I4  was  inarki-d  by  a hcav  y foil  of  sin-w,  w liicb 
rviidcriHl  (lie  strix'is  marl)  impawahle  fur  three  weeks. 
In  iHId,  tho  flrvt  sleiim-puckel  sailevl  from  the  harlHuir. 
In  iHlx,  Dublin  wav  vuiicd  by  the  Grand  Duke  Michael 
of  litusia.  and  bv  tiie  Archduke  Maximilian  of  Austria, 
anil  lu  la'Jl  Ip  Ceurgo  IV.:  the  latter  landed  on  his 
biit)i-day  at  flowth.  Ho  was  most  rapturoiiily  wcl- 
comcil ; aiMl  it  niiglit  have  been  luppuscJ,  w ere  tiie  ilo. 
clar.itions  and  spevx'h<*s  made  on  sucli  uccAvions  of  tho 
smallest  value,  that  liis  visit  w as  to  b<*  the  coniim-nci'mnit 
of  a new  a’ra.and  litat  faction  nnd  party  strife  were  never 
more  to  disturb  the  public  ir.inquihity.  In  l‘‘3l,  the 
railway  between  Dubbn  and  Kimi'town,  the  only  one 
hilheito  < 1‘>3'J>  cumplelixl  in  lr>  l..ml,  was  o|iciieil ; and 
in  1H.V>,  the  Biitish  .VsKoc'i.ition  for  tnu  Improvrmrnl  of 
ivcicnre  held  its  annual  m«H-tiug  in  Dnlilhi,  when  it  was 
cntertainoil  with  the  chnr.iclertstic  hospitality  of  tho 
country.  (Cot7iMidi/fctt/'on/tvt/i  Ifitif/n.) 

Dl'I^NO.  n town  of  KuroiH’an  lliissla,  gov-ern.  A'olltr* 
nia,  on  the  Irwa,  .Tfi  m.  N.K.  Ilrmiy.  l’oi>.  7.1ti0- ? It 
bciniigs  to  the  princes  Lutiomirski,  onwnom  its  st.itc 
reflects  no  credit,  bt'liig  ill  built,  w ith  narrow',  cronkid, 
and  iiii]iAve«i  streets. 

DLTH.EV,  a town  ami  j>arl.  bnr.  of  Kngland,  In  a 
deUchevl  |»art  or  rtw/aec  of  the  co.  of  NVorcester.  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides  by  Maffordshire.  vi  ni.  %V,  by  V. 
Birmingham.  Tiie  {>,ar.  of  Dudley,  the  limits  (if  wnirh 
are  identical  with  those  of  the  {>arl.  Imr..  contains  SdCBI 
acres  ; and  hoii.  in  1K31, 23.043  inhob.  and  4.3Jfl  inhabited 
houses.  It  crinsisti  princi[ially  of  a long  stri*et,  witii  a 
church  at  eaih  end ; the  houses  are  generally  gomi,  and 
(he  streets  paveti,  inaradamfscd,  and  lighted  with  gas. 
St.  Tiiuiivas's  church,  rebuilt  In  lap)  at  au  expense  of 
23.ono/.,ls  aflin*  Gothic  structure,  w ith  a lofty  conspicuous 
spire;  and  two  others  arc  now  (ItiSli)  iu  the  course  of 
being  erected. 

A rha|Hd  of  ease  h.as  recently  been  erected,  and  there 
are  places  of  worship  for  K.  t'ath.,  MethudUts,  Baptists, 
Iiide|M>ndents,  t'luiarians,  and  Quakers.  It  has  a gram- 
mar-school founded  In  the  reign  of  Klis.,  arul  enuowed 
with  land  worth  alvove  3f»  /.  a tear.  The  number  of  s«-ho- 
lars  averages  about  30  or  40.  There  is  a rharitr  school  for 
clothing  and  ctiucating  4u  girls,  and  a charity  lor  clothing 
7 poor  men,  estaidisluxl  in  1619.  A school  was  also 
fliumied  In  1732.  fur  clothing  ami  educating  AO  bovs.  ex- 
clusive of  about  2C6}  not  on  the  foundation.  There  is 
likew  Ise  a blue-c<*at  school,  where  23t‘  b«»ys  are  cducatrvl, 
and  a school  of  iudiutry.  I'he  DnitaAns  have  a schcnil 
for  girls,  and  there  are  .SumUy  sciiools  attached  to  tho 
several  places  of  worship.  There  are  several  book  so- 
cieties, and  a well  sui<pi>rtrd  subscription  library. 

Dudley  is  a prlncijal  seat  of  the  Iron  Ir.xdc;  its  vi- 
cinity fiimlshtng  inexhaustible  snpnlies  of  r<>al  and  Iron 
ore  ; while  the  canals,  w ith  which  It  is  connected,  afford 
the  means  of  readily  cenveyhig  its  pn>duclJ  to  all  the 
great  markets  of  the  empire.  The  inhabitants  are  pHn- 
cUuUy  engagi-d  in  nail-inakloe.  which  is  the  staple  tr.*ulo 
Of  tiir  town,  ndntng,  the  smelting  of  iron  ore.  and  the 
mamir.vcnire  of  flint  glass.  Exclusive  of  nails,  a great 
variety  of  iron  implements  are  made  here.  In  !M1.  the 
coal  mines  emph»v»d  men.  and  .’17b  were  employc'd  as 
nailers,  in  which  business  great  numbers  of  fcnuUes  ara 
also  employed. 

The  cl^s  of  workmen  comprises  cjiginecrs,  aLla 
mechanics  of  almost  every  description,  such  as  pattern 
makers,  carpenters,  flrst-ratc  masoru,  fuaudvri,  roco  of 
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gffat  icieuce  for  working  the  lron«ston«,  coaI.  wd  many 
other*.  Some  of  the  prr»oni  «nnploycd  will  earn  I2>.  a 
W(N>k,  and  other*  32«.  An  able-bodied  labourer,  with  no 
particular  fkitl,  will  receive,  pcrhapi.  2».  a day.  A 
man  engaged  in  the  Iron-itnne  pit*,  will  get  2«.  6d.  a day; 
In  the  coiu  pit.  3r  (td.  and  3 quart*  of  beer  ; the  men  cm- 
ployed  In  the  fumarei  get  alKmtSO*.  a week.  A carpenter 
will  get  from  3j.  to  4i.  a day ; a bla<  k«mlth  2«.  4d.  to  ' 
3«.  Gd.  ; a maaon  from  2s.  M.  to  Sr.  Od.  ; a founder  or 
moulder  from  2s.  Gd.  to  if.  a day.  Dnyt  arc  employed  In 
the  pit*  and  mine*  to  attend  to  the  fin** . and  rartout  light 
Job*  about  (he  furuarc*.  to  fill  the  boxes,  barrow*.  Ac.  for 
the  men  ; they  olHain  from  is.  to  7*.  and  Hr.  a week  wage*. 
The  price  of  coal  in  this  diktiict  varie*  from  4r.  to  hr. 
and  l<w.  a ton  : the  men  engaged  in  the  work*,  &r.  arc  I 
Aupplied  with  the  o>al  at  prime  ro»L  The  cu»tnin  mo«tly  | 
U,  to  pay  the  men  by  the  ton  : *omc  maaleri,  however, 
p.xr  them  by  the  day.  It  take*  a g'xtd  deal  of  tliiic  to 
make  a man  a collier.  He  It  fir*t  apprentiotl  to  a perxon, 
himself  a collier,  either  hi*  father  or  fellow  workman. 
The  labour  I*  severe,  and  the  workmen  generally  live 
upon  good  food. 

A maror  and  other  officer*  are  annuallr  appointed  by 
thelonior  the  manor,  but  the  town  U within  thejurl*. 
diction  of  the  county  maglitrate*.  who  hold  petty  session* 
every  Monday.  A court  baron  It  held  every  3 wes'kt,  for 
the  recovery  of  debt*  under  4fb.  In  the  23d  Edward  I. 
Dudlt^  *ent  1 member*  to  the  H.  of  C. ; but  the  privilege 
wa*  afterward*  withdrawn,  and  (he  town  remained  unre- 
presented till  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act.  when  the 
light  to  send  I member  to  the  H.  of  O.  was  conferred  on 
h.  Registered  elector*  In  l»37,  M4  ; all  IW.  house- 
holders. The  rotumlng  officer  I*  appoiuted  by  the  sheriff 
of  the  county. 

To  a stranger,  for  the  first  time  approaching  the  town 
at  night,  the  app«*nrance  presented  by  the  numerous  fire* 
rising  from  the  fum-tce*,  forges,  tn(rcolllerir*.  i*  |>articu- 
larly  Imposing,  their  lurid  glare  Illuminating  the  coun- 
t.y  for  a conshlr^rable  distance  round.  At  Queen'* 
Cros*  the  c(»al  In  the  mine*  I*  in  a state  of  Ignition  : and 
the  smoke  or  gas  may  be  seen  Issuing  from  the  iiiterstlces 
of  the  rock.  These  siibterranemts  fires  generally  con- 
tinue until  the  furl  which  supplies  them  is  nearly  ex- 
hausted. Till*  phenomenon  has  been  observed,  more  or 
lest.  In  the  neighbourhood,  for  upwanU  of  a century.  At 
Rutsell  Hall  a stratum  of  from  25  to  30  ft.  of  arglllaccoiu 
substances,  lying  between  the  upper  stratum  of  coal  and 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  hu  been  transmuted  into  a 
species  of  stone  by  the  heat  aiiiing  from  these  subter- 
ranean fires. 

In  the  Saxon  thnes  a strong  castle  was  built  here,  which 
has  since  undergone  many  ridtsitudes.  In  I&I4.  it  with- 
stood a siege  ; and  the  occurrence  of  a fire  in  I7.'WI.  com- 
pleted iu  destruction.  Its  ruin*,  which  are  very  exten- 
sive, stand  on  an  elevated  situation,  and  command  very 
fine  and  exten»lve  view*. 

One  of  the  most  striking  objerU  of  curiosity  at  Dudley 
consists  of  the  remarkable  deveinpement  of  the  mountain 
limestone  in  the  hills  under  anci  immedlatelv  adjoining 
the  castle.  The  peculiar  stratification  Incident  to  a 
force  acting  powerfully  from  beneath,  which  has  ele- 
vated a portion  of  the  previously  deposited  beds  of 
limestone,  leaving  them  to  dip  on  both  side*  from  a cen- 
tral ridge,  is  developed  wltn  great  dltlinctness.  The 
stratification  of  this  locality  is  *1111  farther  exhibited  \y 
the  very  extensive  excavations  In  the  limestone  lurlf: 
Some  or  these  are  open,  and  consivpimtly  very  readily 
Inspected,  but  the  more  extensive  consist  of  long,  hnri- 
xuntal  galirrles,  whose  extent  and  brilliancy  can  only  be 
uhservra  with  the  aid  of  torches,  but  which  well  repay 
the  labour  required  in  gaining  a view  of  their  dark  and 
secret  recesses.  These  working*  extend  14  m.  under  the 
hill,  and  a canal,  for  the  conveyance  of  tW  produce  of 
the  mine,  extends  the  greater  part  of  this  distance.  The 
organic  remains  of  former  races  of  animals  are  very  nu- 
merous. Several  species  of  Dudley  locusOand 

crinoidea  are  met  with  not  unfrcquentlr,  and  corals, 
madrepores.  Ac.  ue  in  great  profusion.  Perhaps  It  may 
with  justice  be  lind.  that  few  localities  in  the  kingdom 
present  to  many  curious  and  Interesting  sub)ects  or  olv 
servatlon  to  (lie  geologist  as  this.  Seldom  hare  the 
operations  of  nature  and  of  art  united  in  bringing  so 
much  of  the  secret  economy  of  the  Interior  of  the  elohe 
under  the  obserratlnn  of  the  lnh.-ib.  of  it*  surface.  Many 
noble  seats,  and  spacious  residences,  lie  within  a circuit  of 
a lew  miles  of  the  town.  At  Lady  wood,  within  the  par., 
and  about  2 m.  from  the  town.  It  a valiialde  spa,  pos- 
sessing similar  qualities  to  the  Cheltenham  and  Lea- 
mington waters,  and  equally  efficacious  for  cut.'ineoni 
diseases:  here  are  also  commodious  hot  and  cold  Itaths 
open  to  the  publlr.  There  arc  also  several  chalvbo.He 
springs  In  the  ncighlyuirhood.  7*he  celebrated  ijon- 
conformltl  divine.  Richard  llaxtcr.  w.as  for  some  time 
master  of  one  of.  the  »ch«»«l*  in  the  ii.ir.  Dudlcv  con- 
ferred the  title  of  Karl  u|»»>n  the  late  Lord  Ward. 
Market -day,  Saturday  : fairs  Htli  May.  2d  Oct.,  for  cattle, 
cheese,  and  wool,  3th  of  Aug.  for  Isunlw. 
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DUI-CIONO  (Turk.  O^nh).  a maritime  town  of 
'I’lirkry  In  Kurope  (the  anctmt  OlciHtum),  prov.  Alba- 
nia. on  the  AdrWic ; 19  m.  8 W.  Scutari,  lat.  41° 

.VK' N..  long.  I9«  ll'49"K.  Pop.  C.OOOy  40  ni.  S.S.K. 
t'attaro.  l^e  town  fiossesses  a citadel  gnd  a harbour, 
has  some  little  trade,  and  is  the  residence  of  a U.  i'alli. 
bishop.  Its  InhabiUiU*  are  the  only  native*  of  Albania 
w ho  h.are  a taste  for  a sea-faring  life,  or  rather,  perhaps, 
for  piratical  excursions  by  sea.  When  Sir  J.  Hobbuuse 
visited  this  town  In  IMU9.  (hey  were  accustomed  to  enter 
into  the  naval  service  of  the  l^rbary  powers,  or  to  iMm>, 
“as  the  Illyrians  did  of  old,  from  the  tame  port  of 
Olcinium.  to  pluiuler  the  merchant  ships  of  all  nations.” 
{Jnurncu  ihrtmfk  .itbnnia,  p.  1G3.) 

DL'LvVICII.  a village  of  England,  co.  Surrey,  hund. 
Rrixtnn,  ^ m.  8.  Londun,  being  a hamlet  of  the  par.  of 
Camberwell,  and  Included  in  Its  pop.  returns.  It  is  a 
quiet  rural  village,  afsart  from  any  public  line  of  ro.*Kl 
I (except  that  to  Sydenham),  and  mostly  consisting  of 
j groups  of  respectai^e  mansions  scattered  round  a larm 
opi'n  area  planted  with  avenues  of  trees.  Herr  is  the  cele- 
I brnted  Dulwich  College,  cstablishevl  in  1019,  by  Eduard 
I Allen  or  Aileyne,  a contemporary  of  Jouson  and  Shak- 
t(H.iare,  and  the  mo.>t  celebrated  tragic  actor  of  his  diay. 
He  endowed  It  with  (he  manor  of  Uulwlch,  and  certain 
lands  and  tenements  in  the  parishes  of  Dulwich,  Latiu 
beth,  and  St.  Kotolph,  Risliopgati* ; the  ann.  rev.  bcliiK 
M the  time  80n/. : but  at  present  it  U very  much  larger. 
The  college  was  origlnallv  built  \i\  the  louiider  in  the 
RUsabethan  style,  fiom  a design  of  Inigo  Jones;  it  Itas 
of  late  years  renovated  and  augmented,  and  forms 
three  sldt^s  of  a quadrangle,  with  office*,  a picture. gallery, 
and  a large  g.*irden.  It  w.-u  founded  for  a master,  warden, 
4 fellows.  0 poor  brethren,  6 sisters,  12  scholars,  6 assist- 
ants. and  30  out-mcinbers.  According  to  the  suiutes,  the 
master  and  w arden  must  each  be  of  the  blood  and  sur- 
name of  AHeyne.  or  — in  default  of  relatives  — of  the  same 
surname:  they  must  be  21  years  of  age.  and  unmarried. 
The  3 senior  fellows  are  required  to  bo  of  the  de- 
groo  of  M.A..  and  unmarricri ; and  the  3 junior 
lellows  graduates  In  holy  orders,  liie  brethren  and  sisters 
must  be  60  years  old.  and  single,  when  admitted.  On  the 
death  of  the  master,  the  wartlrn  succeeds,  and  a m*w 
warden  Is  chosen  by  lot  from  amongst  candidates  quali- 
fied as  above.  The  fellows  arc  alto  chosen  by  lot,  w hen 
vacancies  occur.  The  poor  brethren  ai^  sisters  are 
chosen  In  the  same  monc,  fnmi  the  30  uut-members, 
who  must  be  parishioners  of  St.  Saviour's  Southwark. 
St.  Uotolph  Kisliopgate,  or  St.  (lllcs  ('ripplogate  (10 
from  each  par.),  and  are  lodged  in  almshouses  appro- 
priated to  the  pur|>ose : the  churciiwardeiis  of  the  atove 
pars,  are  rr  qfficio  actUtants  In  the  government  of  the 
college.  The  Archbishop  of  Caoterburv  is  visiter.  A 
library  was  bequeatht-d  to  it  by  Edward  Cartwright,  a 
comic  actor,  who  died  about  the  end  of  the  17th  rmitury. 
which  cvmtaincd  a Urge,  curious,  and  unique  rollectinn 
ol  old  plays,  subsoqueiitly  (and  with  very  qucstionablo 
protirit^ty)  assigned  to  (•nrrick  in  oxchani^  fur  some 
muuem  works.  A respretabU*  coUt'ctitm  of  picture*  was 
.also  left  to  the  institution  by  the  founder,  :md  by  CarU 
wriglU  ; and  to  this  a most  valuable  and  sjdcndbl  addi- 
tion WAS  made  in  isiO  by  a bequest  of  Sir  Francis  Dour, 
geols,  R.  .4.,  who  also  left  2.0! 41/.  to  build  a gallery  fur 
their  reception,  and  to  defray  the  exjvensc  of  their  pre- 
servation. Acc.  7'his  line  collection  of  the  old  masters  is 
open  (except  on  Fridays  .and  Sundays)  to  the  public,  ad- 
mission Ucxet*  lieing  ol>tainable  by  any  respe^blc  per- 
son, on  appHc.otion  in  Loiulon.  It  consists  of  about  300 

Sictures,  mostly  of  (he  cabinet  site,  and  was  formed  by 
I.  Desenfant,  an  emiiwnt  collector,  who  bequeathed 
them,  on  his  decease,  to  Sir  Francis:  and  be.  in  turn,  to 
the  widow  of  his  friend,  for  life,  with  reversiem  to  the 
oilege:  a mausoleum  in  the  college  clm|>ei  contAlni  the 
remains  of  Sir  Francis  and  Dcxeiifaua  Public  service 
is  regularly  performed  there,  and  it  serve*  as  a chapel  of 
tgise  to  the  nainltrt.  There  is  a free  school  In  Dulwich, 
founded  in  1741,  by  James  .\lleync.  then  master  ul  the 
college,  for  GO  boys  and  60  girls:  the  present  revenue 
amounts  to  300/.  a year.  There  are  many  elegant  villas 
in  tlte  vicinity  ; and  In  summer  the  village  is  roucli  re- 
sorted to  by  temporary  Tlsitcrs. 

DI  MUAKTON,  or  DUNBARTON',  a marit  co.  of 
Scotland,  consisting  of  two  detached  portiuns,  wliich 
the  pritKi|uil,  or  rn'M^t  westerly,  Ues  b**tween  Loeh  Lo- 
inoiMl  on  the  N.K.,  lanrh  Long  on  the  W.  and  N.W.,  the 
tMydr  on  the  S..  and  the  Mlingavie  bum  on  the  E. : the 
other  aiKl  much  smaller  portion  lirMk  on  both  side*  tbo 
Forth  and  Clrde  canal,  from  ('umliernaMld  to  Kirkin- 
tilloch. Total  nri'O.  i6.‘>.76n  acres,  of  w hich  nearly  3(M>no 
are  water,  being  nrlnci|>oily  part  of  I,nch  Lomond.  It 
comists  rnoKtly  of  lofty  rugged  mountains,  incai^ible  of 
cultivation  ; tfic  arable  laniis  being  princi(>ally  in  the  S. 
|tart  of  (he  co.,  I>ctirccn  Loch  Ixiinoiui  and  the  Clyde, 
imd  along  the  Forth  and  Clytle  (anal.  Tlie  low  gr«nird 
is  very  fertile,  and  is  pretty  well  ruUiratecl.  Klstatos 
inoktly  large  ; Imt  arable  fanns  are  rather  small,  and 
cMTi-n  stock  farms  are  not  so  large  as  lu  most  MghlaiHl 
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eoi.  OftU  And  potutoM  principal  crop«,  but  very  irond 
wheat  U al»o  raiacd.  Cottle  tn  the  upper  porta  chiefly 
of  the  highland  breed  ; but  In  the  low  Rrniind*,  whert*  daf* 
ryliig  It  extentively  carried  rm.  Aynhire  cuwi  are  almost 
exclusively  met  with.  Sheep  partly  black-faced,  and 
partly  Cheviots.  Average  rent  of  land.  In  IflIO,  It.  lOi  an 
aero.  There  are  mines  of  coal  and  iron,  and  freestone 
and  limestone  quarries.  There  are  Urge  cotton  mills  at 
Duntoeber  In  this  co. ; and  glass<making,  paper-making, 
Ac.  are  carried  on  to  a considerable  extent : there  ore 
extensive  prInURelds  on  the  Leven,  the  only  river  of  anv 
Importance.  The  co.  returns  1 mcm.  to  the  H.  of  C*. 
Registered  electors  ( 1|2I8.  The  town  of  Dum- 
barton unites  with  Renfrew,  Rutherglcn.  Kilmarnock, 
and  Port  Glasgow,  in  sending  a mem.  to  the  H.  of  C. 
Dumbarton  is  divided  Into  13  parishes ; and  had,  In  1831, 
8.7M6  inhab.  houses,  r>,343  famnies.  and  83,311  persons,  of 
whom  16,331  were  males,  and  IH,170  femalea  ^'alued 
rent.  33.337f.  Scotch.  Annual  value  of  real  property,  in 
1815,  71,M7f. 

Doxbabtoni  or  DuifBaiTOK,  a royal  and  pari.  bor. 
and  sca.port  of  ScotUnd,  cap.  of  the  above  co.,  on  the 
W.  bank  of  the  I/eren,  within  lon  yards  of  Us  June- 
tlon  with  the  Clyde,  13  m.  N.W.  Glasgow.  Pop.  SJOb. 
The  town  consists  of  one  well-built  street  In  the  shape 
of  a crescent,  and  several  smaller  oites.  The  houses  arc 
crowded  too  closely  together ; so  that  many  of  them  are 
fll-aired.  There  is  a suburb  P..  of  the  Leven,  connected 
with  the  burgh  b)  a bridge  of  5 arches.  The  chief  public  i 
building  is  the  par.  church,  a modem  structure,  with  a 
spire  and  clock.  There  are  also  3 chapels,  belonging  ret* 
pecthely  to  the  United  Associate  Synod  and  the  nom. 
Caih.  At  high  water,  the  Leven  Is  navigable  for  large  ves- 
sels to  the  quay  at  Dumbarton ; but  not  so  at  very  low 
tides.  Tills  Is  owing  partly  to  a bar  across  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  and  partly  toseveral  tand-banks  between  the  en- 
trance and  the  quay.  The  burgh  has  long  been  celebrated 
for  Its  excellent  educational  seminaries.  Sir  John  Smollet, 
of  Bonhill,  who  was  one  of  the  commissioners  for  framing 
Che  articles  of  union  between  Kngland  and  Scotland,  ana 
a member  of  the  Scottish  parliament  before  that  event, 
and  of  Mie  imperial  parliament  after  it.  was  educated 
here ; as  alio  nls  son.  Dr.  Smollet,  the  celebrated  no- 
velist. Dr.  Patrick  Colquboun.  author  of  a Treatite 
ontkf  Policf  qf  London,  KM  other  work*,  was  also  a native 
of  this  place,  and  rcrelvod  his  early  education  here.  With 
regard  to  manufactures,  shipbuilding  and  rope-making 
arc  carried  on  to  a small  extent ; ana  it  is  ccMirated  for 
its  manufacture  of  glass,  introduced  in  1770.  When  this 
maiiuGicture  was  In  Its  most  flourishing  state.  In  |b|h,  U 
employed  300  workmen ; and  in  one  year  paid  liP.oCOf. 
duty.  At  that  time  there  were  at>out  8.000  tons  of 
•hipping  belonging  to  the  port.  These  works  ceased 
for  a fewvearst  out  having  recently  (1838)  been  sold 
vtd  lousoa  into  ^her  hands,  the  manufacture  has  been 
resumed,  and  promises  to  be  as  exicnslvelv  carried  on 
as  ever.  Various  ipeciet  of  manufactures  abound  In  the 
neighbourhood,  along  the  Une  of  the  Leven  from  Loch 
l.omood,  whence  it  flows,  to  the  CIjrde,  a distance  of  7 m. 
Dumbarton  was  erected  into  a royal  burgh  by  Alex.  II.. 
in  1233 : but  at  or  near  its  site  there  had  been  a still  more 
ancient  town,  called  Alcluid,  the  cap.  of  the  Strathclyde 
Britons.  The  most  important  object  connected  with  the 
plaM  is  the  castle,  on  a rocky  eminence,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  once  surrounded  by  water,  and  resembling 
the  rocky  islets,  the  Bass  and  Alisa  Craig.  The  rock  on 
which  it  stands  is  abemt  a mile  in  circumference  at  the 
ba*e : it  has  two  summits,  the  highest  of  which  Is  306  fl., 
and  Is  a most  conspicuous  and  interesting  object  from 
the  Frith  ef  Clyde  and  the  opposite  coast.  The  date 
of  the  erection  of  the  castle  Is  not  known ; but  it  is 
known  to  have  been  a royal  fortress  from  a very  re- 
mote period.  Its  name  Is  intimately  connected  with  the 
histoi7  of  Scotland  ; and  it  was,  at  aiflhreot  times,  in  the 
]H>isessloo  of  Edwi^  I.,  John  Daliol,  Robert  Bruce, 
Queen  Mary.  Charles  L,  and  Cromwell.  It  is  one  of 
the  forts  that.  4t  the  tlgne  of  the  Union,  it  is  agreed 
should  be  kept  in  repair.  Dumbarton  unites  with  Port 
Glasgow,  Renfrew,  Kuthorgien,and  Kilmarnock,  in  send- 
ing a mem.  to  the  H.  of  C. ; and  had.  in  Ifl38-3D,  160 
registered  voters.  (Ncir  Statitt.  ^crotnti  qf  Scot., } Duos- 
barton  ; CMmcrt't  Caiedonia,  Ul.  900.) 

DUMBLANE,  or  Duhblahb,  a market  town  and  for- 
merly a bishop’s  see,  Scotland,  co.  Perth,  on  the  Allan,  a 
tribuury  of  the  Forth.  4 m.  N.  Stirling,  and  22  ro.  8.W. 
Perth.  Pop.  1,570.  Though  once  a city,  having  been 
the  seat  of  a bishop,  It  Is  now  only  a large  village,  desti- 
tute of  importance,  and  conilstlng  of  a single  street,  with 
a few  lanes.  But  little  business  is  carried  on,  except 
what  resulu  from  a weekly  market  and  four  annual 
cattle  fairs.  A nmnber  of  strangers  are  oUracteti  to 
to  it  in  summer,  owing  to  an  excellent  mineral  well  in  its 
vicinity.  It  U chiefly  celebrated  for  the  remain*  of  its 
cathedral  and  other  episcopal  nlifices.  The  cathedral  is 
pretty  entire,  bat  no  portion  of  It  is  amverted  to  uie  ex- 
cejK  the  choir,  which  serves  for  the  pariih  church.  The 
deal's  house  is  new  used  as  the  ^ubter's  manse  or 
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parsonapp-hou»e.  Robert  lyelghfon.  afterwards  arch- 
liiihop  of  <;in«govr,  held  the  see  of  Dumblane  from 
to  I67>*.  Thl*  ceifbrate<l  person  bequratlieil  his  libr.Try, 
consisting  of  1,400  volume,  to  the  cathedra)  and  diorcMs 
of  Dumblnntx  It  Is  still  extant,  and  has  received  grr.it 
accessions  by  sui>sequent  bequests.  It  is  open  not  only 
to  the  dergj’men  of  the  presbyte^,  but,  on  easy  terms,  to 
the  public.  TTie  battle  of  Sheriffmulr,  on  the  i3th  of  So- 
vrmoer,  1715,  between  the  constitutional  forces  under  the 
Duke  of  Argylo,  and  those  of  the  Pretender,  under  tho 
Earl  of  Mar.  was  fought  near  this  town.  Though  inde- 
cisive, the  result  of  the  conflict  was  cminemlv  fiiroiir.bla 
to  the  revnlutionarr  establishment.  ((’AomAcrs’s  liaz.  ; 
KeitM't  Scottish  Sishops,  p.  170.;  Afwrroy’j  Lr/r  qf 
Letthton,  Edin.  1838.) 

DUMDUM,  a military  village  and  extensive  canton- 
ment In  Hlndosian,  pror.  Bengal.  6 m.  P..N.E.  Calcutta. 
It  U the  head-quarters  of  the  Bengal  artillery,  and  con- 
sists chiefly  of  several  long  low  ranges  of  huUdings  of 
one  story,  ornamented  with  verarnUhs,  the  lodgings  of 
the  troops,  and  some  small  but  convenient  olBrers'  quiir. 
ters  ; the  whole  adjoining  a large  plain,  used  as  a prac- 
tice ground.  A battalion  of  Euro)>ean  artilirry  is  usually 
stationed  here  ; It  has  a church  bikI  a free  school. 

DUMFltlKS,  a marit.  co.  in  the  S.  of  Scotland, 
having  S.  the  Solway  Frith,  E.  Cumberland,  N.  Rox- 
burgh. Selkirk.  Peebles,  and  Lanark,  and  W.  Ayrshire 
and  Kirkcudbright.  Area,  H083W  acres,  of  wliUb  only 
about  l‘4th  or  l*.5th  part  is  supposed  to  be  arable. 
With  the  exception  of  Annandale  and  Nllhsdale,  that 
Is  of  the  low  founds  traversed  by  the  rivers  Annan 
and  Kith,  the  principal  in  the  co..  It  Is  for  the  most  part 
mountainoiu ; the  mountains,  however,  are  not  gene- 
rally nigged  or  heathy,  but  are  mostly  of  an  easy  ascent, 
and  alToiM  good  sheep  pasture.  This,  like  most  oUirr 
Scotch  cos.,  has  t}een  wonderfully  Improved  since  the 
American  war ; and  very  matcriju  Improvements  have 
been  rflbcted  within  the  lost  doxen  years,  princijuiUy 
through  the  facilities  aflbrded  by  steam  navigaiion  for 
the  conveyance  of  fat  sheep,  cattle,  and  other  urm  pro- 
duce to  Liverpool,  and  iho  consequent  extension  of  the 
turnip  culture,  the  Introduction  or  bone  manure,  furrow 
draining.  Ac.  Roads,  fences,  and  farm  buildings,  hare 
been  astonishingty  improved ; and  are  now,  speaking 
generally,  as  go<Kl  as  any  in  the  kingdom.  Cattle  are 
mostly  nf  the  Galloway  breed  ; and  (‘hcvlots  are  rapidly 
di'pl.tcing  the  black-fais'ed  breed  of  sherp.  Dogs  exten- 
sively raised  (see  next  article).  Pru^rty,  mostly  In 
very  large  estates : that  of  the  Duke  of  BiKclriigii,  in 
this  CO.,  is  one  of  tbe  ftnest  In  Scotland,  and  the  im- 
provements made  upnn  It  within  lb'  last  few  years, 
reflect  eqiial  credit  on  hla  Grace’s  in*e‘iigcnce  ana  libe- 
rality. Farms  in  the  lower  districts  vary  from  100  to 
500 acres : in  the  hill  district  they  vary  from  500  to  10,000 
acres.  Average  rent  of  land,  in  1810,  6s.  Id.  an  acre. 
There  are  valuable  coal  and  load  mints  in  the  par.  nf 
Sanquhar;  and  freestone  Is  abundant,  particularly  in 
the  vicinity  of  Dumfries.  Manufactures  unimportant. 
The  CO.  is  divided  into  48  parishes,  and  sends  1 mcm.  to 
the  II.  of  C.  Registered  electors  in  1M3N.39  1,987.  The 
bors.  of  DumfrifS,  Annan,  Sanquhar,  and  l^limaben 
(which  are  tbc  principal  towns),  unite  with  Kirkcudbright 
in  seodlngamem.  totheH.  or  C.  In  1831  Dumfriesiiire 
had  13,865  Inhab-  bouses,  14.006  families,  and  73,770  in- 
hab., of  whom  84,829  were  males,  and  3h,941  females. 
Valued  rent,  158, Scotch.  Annual  value  of  real  pro- 
perty In  1815,  290,631/. 

Dt'Mraiu,  a sea-port  and  pari.  bor.  of  Scotland,  co. 
Dumfries,  of  which  it  Is  the  can.,  on  the  E.  bank  of 
the  Kith,  about  9 m.  from  its  influx  into  the  Solwey 
Frith,  64  m.  S.  by  W.  Edinburgh,  and 83  ro.  W.  by  i*. 
Carlisle.  Pop.  in  1831,  8,433;  inhabited  houses.  1,(98; 
families,  1 JM8 ; but,  including  a suburb  called  Max- 
wellton,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Nith,  in  Kirkcud- 
bright. and  comprisra  in  tbe  pari.  bor..  the  pop.  in  IH3I 
was  11,500.  The  town  is  well  and  bandsumely.  though  Irre- 
gularly, built ; the  High  Street,  which  stretches  nearly  1 
m.  in  length,  does  not  run  in  a straight  Hue,  and  is  ertaily 
obstructed  at  one  point  by  a steeple,  or  building,  in 
which  tho  town  council  holds  its  meetinn,  placed  in  the 
vt>ry  centre  of  tbe  street.  Almost  all  U>e  other  streets 
lie  either  at  right  angles  with  the  High  Street,  nr  parallel 
to  it.  Tbe  houses  are  generally  built  of  red  freestone, 
which  the  neighbouring  country  produces  in  unlimited 
abundance  ; and  such  of  the  buildings  as  are  of  old 
date  are  genemliy  mhitewaihed  ; while  many  in  the 
modem  part  of  the  town  are  panted  in  imitation  of 
Portland  stone.  Altogether,  tho  town  U clean,  neat,  and 
substantially  buUt.  with  comparatively  few  marks  of  po- 
verty or  destltutlou  ; and  is  regardru  as  the  pro>lncial 
capital  of  the  S.  of  Scotland.  There  has  be<  n no  ma- 
trrlal  increase  in  the  streets  or  buildings  of  the  town  ior 
many  years  past,  but  there  has  been  a conslderubic  In- 
crease In  the  number  of  villas  in  tho  vicinity.  MaxwclUon 
is  connected  with  it  by  two  bridge*,  the  one  built  in  tlie 
13lh  century,  and  consisting  originally  of  13  aiclu'S.  of 
which  only  7 are  now  visible ; the  other,  a vciy  cle- 
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ttructurc*,  <“rpctpd  in  170S.  Tlic  public  build-  i 
arc  nutupnMU.  There  .iru  two  p.irf»h  chvirrhe*;  j 
StT  Micliaid’*.  rebuilt  in  174^.  and  tne  New  Chun  h,  ' 
erected  In  57'/7.  The  fonner  it  chiefly  remarkable 
for  iu  cxtetuive  and  crowiUt!  burial-ground,  uith  the  - 
Tttt  niimiv.'r  and  varietc  of  tmmumeritt  by  which  it  i> 
aurroundetl.  Of  the  ilr»t  rla«f  of  nionummtt  there  . 
were.  In  Ih30.  M;  of  touibttones  on  |iiUar*,  712;  be-  ] 
tidet  alfoul  i.finO  otliert.  of  a more  common  detcripllon. 
It  hat  l>ern  c.d('ulate-i  that,  exrliitive  of  ruinout  and  , 
dlUpIdati'd  monumentt,  the  c<ut  i>f  erecting  tho*«  in  . 
preaerration  could  not  have  been  te»«  than  lOO.dfHl/.  In  ; 
fhit  ceint.'tcry  wa*  ('recit'd,  by  public  lubacriptiun,  in  | 
ISifi,  at  an  espentn  uf  I.'wpIV.,  a mausoleum  to  the  me- 
mory of  iliims,  who  tpctil  the  last  yeart  of  hit  life  in 
I>umfrict,  and  whose  remaint  are  denotited  in  n vaiiit 
below.  An  emblematic  pitree  of  marble  aculpture,  ex- 
ecuted by  TumereUi,  In  the  iuteritir  of  the  ttruciure, 
representi  the  gcuiut  of  Scotland  flndlng  Che  [H>et  at 
the  plough,  and  throwing  her  in»p{riiig  mantle  o%er  lilni. 
Near  the  churciiyarj  gate  are  deposltfsl  the  remains  of 
Andrew  Crotbic.lCstj..  advocate,  once  the  nnument  of  tltc 
Scotch  bar,  who  exemplUied  in  real  life  the  char.acter  of 
Coun«cUor  IMeydeU.ai  portrayed  bvlhe  fancy  of  Sir  Wal- 
ler Scott.  A thini  churen  hat  recently  ( IHiOlbpon  erected  ; 
and  there  arc  H dissenting  chajK-ls.  tome  of  them  favour- 
aide  specimens  uf  architecture.  The  steeple  in  the  High 
Street,  already  menlloDetl,  i«  a hamltome  structure,  the 
work  of  Inigo  done*.  In  Qucenilwrry  Su«iarc.  off  this 
street,  it  a handHiine  Doric  column,  erected  in  I7tg>,  in 
honour  of  Charies,  Duke  of  Queentberrr*  The  other 
public  buildings  are  the  trades'  hall,  cuurt-houte,  county 

5 aol.  containing  a bridewell,  InArmary,  disiKmt.'try,  aca- 
emy,  asftcmbly-roamf,  theatre,  and  lunatic  asyliiin.cal led 
The  Crichton  Hoyal  Institution,”  fuimded  in  Ins'!,  by 
Mrs.  Crichton,  widow  of  the  late  Dr.  Crichton,  i»f  Frlar'i 
Carte,  only  half  of  whlclt  it  yet  built : when  llnithed,  it 
wilt  have  cost  70,00nf.  and  will  accommodate  2fib  p.itlentt. 
The  Infirmary,  which  wai  openiil  In  177‘»,  U the  only 
institution  of  the  kind  in  the  S.  of  Scotland.  Tlier«-  is  a 
poor-house,  founded  and  endowed  by  two  brothera  of  the 
name  of  Mulrhead,  in  IT-li:!,  which  accommiMlatet.  at 
an  average.  30  old  and  20  yming  pati^HTs.  besides  dis- 
pensing charity  to  about  40  widows,  who  live  out  of  the 
building.  The  poor  are  support<-<l  at  an  expense  of 


about  1,&0(U.  a year,  derived  princitkally  from  an  assess- 
ment on  heritable  property,  according  to  its.  real 


mem  o«i  nenvaute  \u  valuc, 

and  which,  in  IH40.  was  fixM  at  the  rate  of  U.)>er pound; 
but  partly  also  from  the  interest  of  money  in  mtirtmain 
for  this  purpose,  llie  mtmber  of  pau|>ers.  exclusive  of 
the  inmates  and  pendonrrs  of  the  poor-hmise,  is  about 
49ti.  There  Is  alto  a l>ev|ue«t  (yielding  about  20fV.  yearly) 
for  the  support  of  the  lame  nnd  blind.  As  to  education, 
the  means  are  very  ample.  There  .are  3 pana'liial  schools 
In  the  parish,  and  4 endowed  scminarle*  under  tho  pa- 
tronage of  the  town-council,  united  under  the  name  of 
the  Dumfries  Academy  ; an  insitution  that  has  lung  held 
a high  character.  The  feet  in  it  are.  |»er  quarter,  for 
KngUsh,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  iVs. ; Greek  and  L4itin. 
7i.  6d. : matbematics,  &c.,  t0«.  Cid. ; and  French,  It.  Is. 

Tlie  aggregate  number  of  schools,  mate  and  female,  In 
the  town,  la  not  less  than  20.  There  are  4 llliraries  be- 
longing to  soctetie*.  a mech.-tnh-s'  institute,  an  observa- 
tory. a savings’  Itank,  and  various  religious  associations. 
There  are  4 public  reading-roonM,  and  tlietown  produces 
3 weekly  newspapers ; two  of  whn  h hare  a very  exten- 
sive elrcuUtion. 

With  regard  to  manufacture*,  the  chief  branches  car- 
ried on,  to  any  extent,  arc  those  of  hat*  and  hosiery.  ! 
The  number  of  stocking-frames  Is  now  | IhJU)  ab<Ktt  r»oo  | 
to  the  town  and  iu  tldnitr,  and  the  v.aliie  of  tluir 
manufacture  is  estimated  at  70.‘sjO/.  a vear.  • There  are  | 
three  hat  manufactories,  hut  the  nnmWrs  employed  in  i 
them  arc  unail.  Formerly  cluKkcd  cottons  were  pro-  ; 
duced  here;  but  this  branch  has  disuppcarnl.  and  the  ; 
cotton  weavers  who  remain  (alxuit  3ivt,  Including  tho 
neighbouring  villages.)  are  en>plnyed  thrivugh  the  me.  : 
dium  of  agents  by  Cailisle  or  Glasgow  nt.r.iufarturer*. 
The  trade  of  tanning  it  carried  on  to  a con*t<lerabl<*  ex-  ; 
lent,  there  being  nine  considerable  tAnm-ri'-s.  Tliere  • 
are  several  breweries,  and  the  largest  b.(skct-m;<'xiiig  ' 
establishment  In  ScotlMid.  The  manufacture  of  eto^s.  ' 
or  strong  ihocs,  with  thick  wtxxlen  soles,  the  u»e  of 
which  is  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  inhab.  of  the  S. 
of  Scotland.  Is  with  one  or  two  slight  exceptions  |>eculiar 
to  Dumfirlcs ; but  it  does  not  employ  many  hands,  the 
use  of  the  article  being  on  the  decline.  Shocmaking  is 
here  a flourishing  branch  of  industry,  and  einpl*»rs  up-  ^ 
wards  of  S&O  individuals : great  quantities  of  shoes  arc 
ox  ported. 

Dumfries  hai  long  been  celebrated  for  Its  weekly  catlle- 
markets.  anti  its  four  great  annual  fain,  for  the  sale  of , 
cattle  and  horses,  which,  w ith  the  markets,  are  held  on  i 
the  SamtU,  an  open  spare  between  the  town  and  the  river. 
Most  part  of  the  cattle  raised  in  the  <».  of  Dumfries,  ami 
• considerable  part  of  the  peculiarly  fine  breed  of  rattle 
raised  lii  Galloway  (cos.  Kirkcudbright  and  Wigtown), 


are  disposed  of  in  the  Dumfries  marketa  Perhaps,  at 
an  average,  271,000  hcotl  of  cattle,  of  the  average  valiMs 
of  HU.  each,  may  be  annually  sent  up  from  Dumfries 
and  (lalloway  to  Kngland,  prux-ipally  to  Norfolk,  where 
they  arc  fattened  for  the  IxHuion  markets;  and  it  is 
prohaldc  that  the  fat  cattle  sent  1^  steam  to  Liverpool, 
and  those  sent  to  the  market*  of  F.dioburgli  and  Glasgow, 
may  U;  worth  PO.imsi/,  a year  ad>liti»nal ; making  au  ag- 
gregaU-  sum  of  3-V).'OlW.  a year  recelvtHl  Into  the  district 
fur  cattle.  I’nim  4<>0  to  fioo  horses  arc  annually  exposed 
at  each  of  the  two  gre.it  horse-fairs.  Dumfries  is  also 
the  j>rim-i|>ol  pork-market  in  S<<itlaiul.  From  the  end 
uf  Novrintier  to  the  end  uf  M.irrh,  abuve  1 ,20O  carcasses , 
of  the  average  weight  of  I4.0UO  stones,  are  sold  weekly  : 
in  the  height  of  the  season,  the  sates  are  frequently  much 
more  consideralfie,  ,in«l  instances  have  occurred  of  from 
A.rXKi/.  to  ytO.iUif.  Iiaving  been  received  for  pork  iu  a single 
m.*uk#  day.  ( .V‘/>»rtrwiirf.  n.27.)  The  pigs  come  prin- 
cip.dly  from  GalioMay,  but  lliey  are  produced  to  a greater 
or  less  extent  in  all  parts  of  the  district.  At  Candlemas 
Tairas  many  as  30,ts)0  hare  skins  have  som<  times  tteen 
offiTvd  for  tale,  though  of  late  the  quantity  has  been 
much  less.  The  priiict|>al  foreign  trade  is  with  .\mcrira 
and  the  Baltic  fur  limber,  of  which  the  annual  value 
imported  varies  from  N,<Ni0if.  to  lU.OOb/. : the  remainder  is 
coasting  trade.  The  iin|>orU  are  coal,  slate,  Iron,  tallow, 
hemp,  bones,  timber,  wine,  and  culoolal  produce;  the 
exports,  wool,  freestone,  hosiery,  shoes,  tK>rk,  fat  cattle 
and  sheep.  gr.-dn,  wood,  nursery  plants,  and  grass  seevls. 
The  nutnlKT  of  v»**vels,  of  all  burdens,  belonging  to  the 
poit  is  !ki.  the  (oUd  tonnagKof  which  is  (O.  li.) 

The  number  of  foreign  vessels  trading  to  the  port  varies 
from  12  to  Customs’ duty,  iu  I’lU.  P.V'sfi/.  Vessels 
of  above  fiO  tons  burden  ran  approach  the  town,  the  river 
haring  re«'entU‘  been  much  deepened:  there  is  also  a 
quay  alxiut  70(>  yds.  distant ; one  fnr  vessels  of  greater 
burden  about  a mile  and  a halff.irther  duw  n ; aud  a fourth 
near  the  mouth  of  the  river  for  foreign  veKss'ls,  and  such 
as  draw  too  much  water  to  approach  nr.vrcr  to  the  town. 
There  are  no  fewer  tlian  6 different  hanking  estabiish- 
monU  in  Dumfries,  the  deposits  in  which  are  siq>ptised, 
on  g'XHi  grtxinds.  to  amount  to  iqiwards  of  freo  millioHt 
sterling.  The  town  is  goremeJ  by  a provost.  3 ttaJlU-r, 
and  2*2  counsellors.  Corporation  revenue,  In  l'CW-3|f, 
Municipal  constiturnry,  4*i5. 

Dumfries  it  a place  of  great  antiquity,  though  it  was 
not  mode  a royal  bor.  till  the  IVth  e«'ntury,  |u  less 
than  a century  afterwards.  I>cvorgina,  daughter  of  .Alan, 
lost  hinl  of  (vallowar,  and  mnth«>r  of  John  Ibditd,  king 
of  Scotland,  erectei  a monastery  here  for  l''n(ni-isran 
friars  ; and  for  the  sake  of  this  religimi*  house,  she 
built  the  r>|d  bridge,  the  bjll  on  which  formed  part 
of  the  endowment  of  the  Institution.  It  was  in  the 
rhnpel  of  this  monasterv  that  .lolm  Cumin,  the  heir  aiMl 
representative  of  luuly  Devorgllla,  and  one  of  the  rum- 

SK'titors  for  the  throne,  was  sl.dn.  In  I3(A,  bv  his  rival, 
lobcrt  Bruce.  Tile  ra'^lle  In-longing  to  the  Cumin* 
was  situated  on  a spot  in  the  inmu-tU.'Ue  vicinilv  of  the 
town,  which  still  I'-'ars  the  name  of  ('asttclykcs.  A 
strong  e.i«!li'  once  st<iod  on  the  site  now  orcufiicd  l»y 
the  New  Ciiiirch.  lb.  ing  in  some  re«pe«-u  a l»«*r»h‘r  town, 
Dumfrtei  frequently  fell  into  the  h,amls  of  the  Knehsh. 
It  vi  as  lor  s »ne  tino'  in  the  ;»0'^sevsion  of  I-'dward  i.  It 
was  Imrnt  (ly  the  1‘nglish  previously  to  I4t0,  and  again 
in  i&3fi.  hi  137<>,  the  cavtk*  was  taken  and  sacked,  to- 
gether with  the  town,  by  the  K.irl  of  I.v'ex  and  I»rd 
S«'rot*e.  tjueen  Mary  and  her  privy  rouDcU,  in 
ratified,  at  Duinfrit-s.  a i>c.v’e  with  KngUnd.  James  \ L, 
In  passing  through  the  town,  in  1U7.  on  his  retuni  to 
Kn/hind,  prpsentvHt  the  tro>le*  with  a sm.all  sliver  gun, 
to  tie  awartled,  from  lime  to  lime,  to  the  b«'st  maik«mau; 
a p.i'timv  whieh  still  olgalns.  The  hihah..  hil7bfi,dis- 
pla,ved  iiirir  opiHtvidon  to  the  union  of  Jhc  two  kiiig- 
•10011  by  buniitig  the  articles  and  the  names  of  tho  com- 
missioners at  the  markct-crots.  They  evinced  great 
hu.illy  tnw.irds  the  reigning  bsmlly  iu  I71A,  oikI  mj  for- 
tilled  their  tr>wn,  that  a large  b<Miy  (4  iiisurgeutt,  who 
h.'vl  determined  to  attack  it,  fminil  It  cxiH-dimt  In 
chan:;c  thi'ir  resolution.  But  in  17i-’>,  the  t'>wn  MafTcrtd 
severely  from  the  reliel  .army,  which  was  stationed  here 
a f<*w  •lavs  nil  its  return  fr«>m  Kiiglaud. 

Though  r»akoiied  ."ui  extremudy  lH*aUhy  lowm,  Duni- 
friri  sufirered  excessively  from  Indian  or  spasmodic 
cholera  in  Thu  •liseate  matic  Its  appearance  on 

the  IMh  Sept.,  and  di-api>care<l  in  the  last  week  of 
Not.  i'he  total  nuinlk'r<»i  c.ises  onieially  n-ported  was 
H37  : of  di'aths  422  : and  of  recoveries  4 1 .A.  Ttie  spinsters 
of  Dumfries  wutild  seem  to  have  less  ehance  of  changing 
their  c^mdttlnn  than  llmse  of  movt  other  towns.  Accord- 
ing to  the  census  •>(  ISOI.  there  were  in  the  town  and  |>ar. 
C.4bi  females,  and  only  Tviufi  males  I 

Dumfries,  inclmliug  Maxwellton.  unites  with  Kirkcml. 
bright,  Sanquhar,  IvtH'binolK'n,  ami  Ann.iu,  in  vending  a 
nurin.  to  tho  H.ofC.,  and.  in  lioii  ,14i2  registered 

voters.  (Siir  Slat.  Aec.  p/ Sci»t/(tiut,i  Dum/rira  { 
rnttfi  DMfn/rii  $:  l\iirtioniai  CAowt- 

Arrt's  Lio'.ctlei'i  ,•  /V/eut.’  jHjorttmiitju.) 
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DUNRAR,  A rojrnl  aiid  pnrl.  bor.  and  »^-port  of  Scot- 
lamU  CO.  lladdington.  on  a kilRlit  eminence  on  the  (ier* 
man  Ocean,  S7  tn.  K.  bjr  N.  Edint>urK’h,  and  2H  m.  N.W. 
Berwick.  Pop.  (1KV4)  3.317;  fmni!ie»  7^-  It  consliu 
of  A lonfc  and  well-built  itreet  running  K.  and  W., 
with  inferior  streets  towards  the  sea,  and  one  on  the  S. 
introducing  the  road  from  Edinburgh.  Its  public  bulld> 
ings  are  a new  parish  church  of  Gothic  architecture,  with 
a tower  I07|  R.  high  ; Dunbar  House,  the  ordinary  rcsi« 
dence  of  the  noble  family  of  Lauderdale ; the  tonn.hall; 
and  burgh  schools.  It  has  a subscription  and  me- 
chanics* library ; an  Engiish  and  Latin  school  un> 
der  one  master,  and  a mathematical  school  ; and  se- 
veral private  seminaries ; a sailors'  society  for  the 
benefit  of  superannuated  seamen  and  their  widows  ; 
three  dissenting  chapels,  two  belonging  to  the  United 
Associate  Sj-nod,  and  one  to  the  Wesleyan  Methodists. 
Tiie  harbour  has  d ft.  water  at  neap,  and  U at  spring 
Cldcs,  but  owing  tn  rugged  rocks  the  entrance  is  dan- 

ferous.  Vessels  belonging  to  the  port  l*t,  tonnage 

333.  Coal  is  Imported  to  the  extent  of  about  !0.nf)0 
tons  a rear ; foreim  grain  to  a considerable  extent. 
Corn  or  various  kinds,  including  bc>ans  and  pe.is,  ex- 
ported to  the  amount  of  about  LVono  qrs.  Whisky 
exported,  In  1935,  bl4K)0  gallons.  The  export  of  whis- 
ky is  now  lets,  as  thre*'  dlsiilleriet  in  the  neighbourhood 
have  since  stoppeil.  There  are  two  branch  Ixtnks  in  the 
town.  There  are  two  •foundries,  otic  of  them  Is  cele- 
brated for  its  manufacture  of  steam-engines.  Dunbar 
was  formerly  a sample-market  for  grain,  which  was,  in 
1H33,  converted  into  a stock  market,  it  is  inferior,  as  a 
grain-market,  only  to  Dalkeith  and  Haddington.  The 
burgh  has  long  stood  high  as  a fishing  station.  White 
fish  of  all  kinds  are  caught  off  the  coast.  The  cod 
is  pickled,  and  sent  to  London  ; the  haddocks  are 
smoked,  and  sent  chiefly  to  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow ; 
the  lobsters  are  preserved  In  pits,  cut  in  the  rock 
within  sea-mark,  and  sent  to  I^odon.  The  herring 
fishery  is  very  productive ; 300  boats  being,  at  on  ave- 
rage, employ^  in  this  Hue:  the  Quantity  caught  in  a 
gi>^  year  being  about  Sll.OUi)  barrels.  Dunbar  nas  cre- 
ated a royal  bor.  by  David  11.,  but  existed  as  a burgh 
long  before  that  date.  It  is  mentioned  in  history  so 
early  as  the  9th  century.  It  evidently  grew  un  under 
the  protection  of  the  celebrated  castle  of  Duebar; 
a fortress  which  stood  on  a lofty  rock  within  sea-mark, 
but  the  date  of  Its  building  is  unknown.  The  castle  . 
and  lands  of  Dunbar  were  conferred,  in  107k,  by  Mal- 
colm Caenmore,  on  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  whose 
descendants,  created  Rarl  of  Dunbar  and  March,  retained 
possession  of  them  till  their  forfeiture  in  14^.  This 
rortresi  rendered  Dunbar  the  theatre  of  many  warlike 
exploits.  It  was  taken  by  Edward  I.  in  I39fi.  Edward  II. 
Conk  refuge  here  after  nis  defeat  at  Bannockburn.  It 
was  often  besieged,  and  seems  alternately  to  have  be- 
longed, for  longer  or  shorter  periods,  tn  the  English 
ana  Scotch,  rour  times  it  reccired  within  its  walls 
Queen  Mary.  In  1V>7,  parliament  ordered  it  to  bo 
demolished,  as  it  then  belonged  to  the  crown.  Scarcely 
a vestige  of  it  now  remains.  The  town  was  entirely 
burned  by  Henry  VIII  ,to  punish  the  Scotch  for  refusing 
to  allow  the  marriage  of  the  young  quern  with  his  son. 
Cromwell  here  defeated  the  .Scots  under  General  Io.*»lle 
In  1650.  The  6th  earl  of  Dunbar,  In  I3Ih,  founded  In 
the  neighbourhood  a monastery  of  Bed  Friars,  of  which 
tome  traces  yet  remain  ; and  the  7th  earl  founded  a ' 
monastery  of  White  Friars,  but  of  it  no  vestige  can  now  | 
be  seen.  The  title  of  Karl  of  Dunl«r  was  revived,  in  i 
16A5,  by  James  VI.,  in  the  person  of  George  Home,  of: 
Manderstim,  lord  high  treasurer  of  Scotland,  at  whose  j 
death,  as  he  left  no  heirs  male,  it  again  bc'camc  extinct. 
A ftidrndld  marble  monument,  I'i  ft.  broad,  and  36  high.  | 
was  erected  to  his  memory  in  the  old,  and  is  now  pre-  | 
served  in  the  new.  church  of  Dunbar.  Dunbar  unites  ' 
with  N.  Berwick.  H.i4dingtnn,  I-auder,  and  Jedburgh,  , 
in  sending  a mem.  to  the  H.  of  C..  and.  In  h.vd  I 
138  registered  voters.  (A'cr'/A's  Rriiu-  Housr$,  jpp.  369. : 
455.;  CaUdonia,  t Dunbar;  MtUer^s  Ihsl.  qf  Dunbar^ 
1830;  Sev  Stat.  Account  Scot.  axX.  Dunbar.'i  I 

DUNDALk,  a sea  port  town  and  pari.  bor.  of  Ireland. 
CO.  Louth,  prov.  Leinster.  45  m.  N.  Dublin,  at  the  ex- 
treme K.  point  of  Dundalk  Bay.  near  the  mouth  of  (^'u- 
tletown  river.  Fop.  (1M3U  9.256  ; (iH3l)  IOJ17H.  In  IH34. 
the  parish,  which  extends  beyond  the  town,  bad  a pop.  of 
14.317,  of  whom  1, 417  wore  or  the  oiiab.cliurrii,  2.56  iTOt. 
^st,,  and  12,614  K.  ('atb.  " It  Is  a flourishing  and  in- 
creasing place"  Tfepor/), consisting  of  2 main 

Streets,  each  1 m.  In  length,  intersecting  each  other  near 
the  centre,  with  several  transverse  tboruuglifares.  They 
are  paved,  lighted,  and  kept  in  order  by  commissioners 
under  the  watching  and  lighting  act.  A bridge*  crosses  the 
Castletown  river  on  the  N.  TIutc  Is  an  a»somliiy-room. 
a literary  socUdy,  and  two  news-rooms.  A bumliig  club 
holds  its  meetings  licre,  and  races  take  place  occasion.ally 
in  the  ncighiwurhood.  Near  the  sea-side  is  a large 
cavalry  barrack.  The  parish  church  Is  n spacious  build- 
ing : Uicro  is  also  a large  U.  Catb.  chapel,  aud  mceting- 
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houses  for  Presbyterians,  Independents,  and  Method- 
ists. 

It  has  an  endowed  classical  school,  to  which  the  sons 
of  freemen  are  admissible  at  alow  quarterly  fee  ; a school, 
railed  ibc  Duiulnik  Institution,  under  the  Incorporated 
.Society;  one  on  the  foundation  of  Erasmus  Smith  ; and 
some  others  supix>rted  by  the  contributions  of  Indivi- 
duals : thexe  educate  in  all  about  6on  pupils ; and  about 
500  are  Instructed  in  private  seminaries.  It  has  also  a 
CO.  Inflrmar}',  a mcnalcilr  association,  a savings'  bank, 
and  several  minor  charitable  institiUions.  Tlie  building 
in  which  the  fever  hospital  was  held  Is  now  a pin  factorx'. 
Lunatics  are  sent  to  the  Richmond  District  Asylum  lu 
Dublin. 

Though  incorporated  by  charter  of  Richard  II.,  tho 
bor.  U governed  under  a charter  of  Charles  II.  The 
ruling  tiMy  consists  of  a batlifT,  16  burgesses,  and  an  un. 
limitMl  number  of  freemen  chosen  by  the  burgesses. 
Dundalk  returned  2 mem.  to  the  Irish  H.  of  C.,  and  now 
returns  1 to  the  imperial  H.  of  C.  The  pari.  bor. 
comprises  445  acres,  and  hod,  in  1831,  a pop.  of  10,750 : 
registered  electors  (1837-3H).  423.  The  assises  and  ge- 
neral sessions  of  the  |irace  for  the  co.  are  held  hero 
twice  a year,  and  petty  sessions  every  Thursday.  A 
guildhall  contains  apakments  for  municipal  purposes, 
an  assembly-room,  and  offices  for  several  branches  of 
public  business.  The  co.  court-house,  an  elegant  mo- 
dem  structure,  is  built  on  the  model  of  tho  temple  of 
Theseus  at  Athens.  The  co.  prison  Is  large  and  well  cod- 
stnicted ; a trend-mill  In  it  is  used  for  rsiising  water. 

There  are  here  a steam  flour-mill,  2 distilleries,  4 tan- 
neries, 2 saltbouscs,  a malthousc,  and  a foundry,  llio 
trade  consists  principally  In  the  export  of  a large  portion 
of  the  agricultural  produce  of  l^utb.  Cavan,  and  Mo- 
naghan; comprising  wheat  and  wheat-flour,  oats  and 
oatmeal,  barley  and  malt,  with  rattle,  sheep,  pigs.  Ac. 
The  Introduction  of  steam  navigation  has  occasioned  a 
rcat  Increase  In  the  export  of  eggs  and  poultry.  The 
arbour  it  safe  but  shallow  ; the  anchorage  ground  has 
fyom  4 to  8 fathoms  water.  Markets  on  Mondays ; fairs  on 
tho  Monday  next  but  one  before  Ash- Wednesday,  Mny 
17.,  first  Monday  in  July,  last  Monday  in  August,  second 
Monday  in  October,  and  second  Monday  in  November. 


Account  of  the  Quantity  and  Value  of  the  .Articles  ex* 
ported  from  Dundalk  in  1835. 


j Artlcivs.  1 Qaaatliy. 
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Dundalk  Is  inh.ihited  mostly  by  families  connected 
with  commerce  and  mamifaciures.  The  working  classes 
are  comparatively  wellrtad  .-xnd  lodged:  the  vicinity  of  the 
SPA  rn.-iDlos  tlu-ni  to  nuike  use  r>f  fish  occasionally  as 
fond.  Fuel,  both  of  peat  and  coal,  from  Great  Britain,  Is 
plentiful. 

It  was  one  of  the  fortresses  errctwl  by  the  English 
shortly  after  llu-ir  sctilnnent,  for  the  uefmeo  of  the 
norriiern  pale  ; but  its  dcfciice*  have  since  been  suffered 
to  I'aJI  into  decay,  and  few  rrm.iins  of  them  arc  now  In 
existunce.  {Htjurt  cn  Irish  Hailira$t,  App.  B.  p.34.) 

DUNDEE,  a flourishing  rojal  and  pari.  bor.  and 
seaport  of  Scotland,  co.  Eorf-vr  or  Angus,  on  an  ac- 
clivity on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Frith  of  T:ty,  38)  m.  N. 
by  E.  Edinburgh,  and  59  m.  S.  by  \V.  Ab<Tiiecn. 
Pop.  in  1746,  including  tlic  par.,  5.302  ; in  lUU,  26.801  • 
in  1841,  62,794  ; but  In  the  town  only,  C0..5VI.  No.  01 
inhabit<sl  houses  in  Dundee,  Including  " flats."  13.236, 
averaging  nearly  5 )>crsons  to  a house.  The  town 
stretches  upwards  of  a mile  along  the  Tay.  and  inlaiHi 
alMut  half  a mile  up  the  acclivity  which  terminates  in 
Dundee  Law,  an  iuMiIaled  conicar  hill,  525  ft.  aluive  tho 
levri  of  the  river.  In  the  centre  of  (he  town  there  is  a 
spacious  |iar«llelogram.  360  R.  long  by  100  broad,  ralleil 
the  Cross,  or  market-place,  and  six  of  the  principal 
streets  diverge  froui  it.  There  is  generallv  great  Irre- 
gularity in  tlie  streets,  except  In  tne  mndpru  portions 
of  the  town : and  there  arc  many  narrow  and  mean  lanes, 
which  contrast  strikingly  with  the  new  streets.  Tho 
suhurlw  along  the  I'ay  are  marked  hy  many  elegant 
villas.  Of  public  builiilngs,  hy  far  the  most  imposing  is 
St.  Maty's  Church,  with  Us  lower  156ft.  high,  nsplriulid 
edifice,  built  in  the  12th  century,  thmiph  it  has  since  N-en 
oReti  repairetl  and  rnlurgcd,  and  whit  li  iitider  one  roof 
cuutains  four  separate  places  of  worship,  'i'hcre  is  an- 
other parish  church,  and  five  cl)a)>cls,  connected  w lih  (lie 
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new  quoad  $acra  pArithes.  Tben*  are  no  fewer  than  17 
ditftenling  rbxpeU,  iome  of  them  fine  *perirocn»  of  anrhi- 
torture.  Of  theee  chapcU,  6 belong  to  Prctbytcriao  dii- 
•entera,  8 to  Rpl^oiMluna,  who  have  lateljr  united,  and 
now  fonn  one  congregation,  ronfiatlog  of  about  200 
femillet  of  1,100  peraont,  3 to  Baptifti,  2 to  Independ* 
cntt,  1 reapectlvely  to  the  MothocUaU,  Giaatitei,  and  Ca* 
tholici.  The  other  public  buildln^c  are.  the  town,  houae, 
trade'!  hall,  academj.  Watt  inititullon  (devoted  lo  po> 
pular  lecture*  on  art*  and  tdencet),  gaol  and  bridewell, 
inflmtarjr.  lunatic  asylum,  dispensary,  the  exchange 
reading-rooms.  The  means  of  cduratlnn  are  very  ample, 
there  being  no  fewer  than  90  schcKtls,  of  which  none 
are  endowed  except  the  grammar-school  and  aca- 
demy,  which  two  seminaries  are  now  united  under  one 
roof.  There  are  schools  connecter!  with  some  of  the 
numerous  spinning  mills  in  the  town.  The  system  of 
infant  schools  was  Introduced  in  1930.  The  town  is  well 
supplied  with  subscri|>Uon  libraries  and  reading-rooms. 
Tnere  are  three  newspapers  published  weekly.  With 
regard  to  charitable  institutions,  there  are  many  instances 
of  sums  of  money  beiug  left  in  mortmain  fur  such  pur- 
poses, sometimes  including  education  ; but  none  of  these 
bequests  is  very  large.  The  assessment  fur  the  po«ir  Is 
about  4,000f.  annually ; but  the  whole  money  i{>ent  In  this 
way,  Includiug  everr  species  of  income.  Is  about  ll.OtMU. 
There  are  90  friendlv  sorlrtles,  and  no  example  of  per- 
tons  receiving  aid  m>m  them  over  becoming  paupers. 
The  religious  societies  are  numerous,  the  sum  raised  by 
them  annually  being  about  &5fV..  exclusive  of  the  extra- 
ordinary  collections  in  the  various  churches  and  cha{M-ts, 
which  average  about  6€s)f.  .Since  lM24awell  organise*! 
police  has  l>een  established,  which  costs  about  4,on(’f. 
a year.  A company  was  established  in  1h'^,  wtiich 
suppitea  the  town  with  gas.  The  capital  vested  In  it 
is  about  31 ,000/.  The  consumption  is  very  large,  occa- 
sioned by  gas  bring  used  not  only  for  ligbling  the  streets, 
spinning-mills,  and  manuf^cturies,  but  from  Its  being  in- 
troduced generally  into  private  houses. 

Dundee  is  eminent  for  manufactures,  bi'lng  tnc  chief 
■eat  not  only  of  the  Scotch.but  of  the  Uritish  linen  ma- 
Dufhrturo.  The  business  is  principally  confined  to  the 
coarser  fabrics,  such  as  OsoalHirghi,  ImlUiUun  Russia 
sheeting,  sail-cloth,  sai'king,  and  hogging;  but  the  spin- 
ning  of  finer  yams  has  been  introduc<<d  within  these  few 
yeara,  a part  of  which  is  manufactured  in  the  tdace.  and 
the  remainder  exported  to  Franco  and  Bet^uro.  The 
value  of  yarns  exported  In  the  year  ended  the  31st  of 
May.  18^  was  about  893,000/.  TTio  finer  sorts  of  linen 
fabrics,  such  as  damask,  diaper,  shirting,  are  exclusively 
confined  to  Dunfermline.  Dundee  lmr>orts  the  Yaw  ma- 
lerUI,  or  bemp,  flax,  and  codilla,  almost  solely  from 
Russia.  PruMla,  Holland,  and  Brabant,  rather  more  than 
twotblrds  of  the  whole  supply  coming  from  Russia.  The 
manufticture  bu  not  been  long  estalillshed  in  Dundee. 
Tbe  totid  Import  of  flax.  In  1743,  was  only  74  tons ; and 
In  1791  not  more  than  3,743  tons.  T^ie  business,  indeed, 
made  very  little  progress  till  the  use  of  spinning  machin- 
ery was  introduced.  Previously  to  the  loginning  of  the 
present  century,  all  the  yam  used  In  the  manufacture 
was  spun  on  ttie  band-wheel,  the  expense  of  spmnmg 
alone  being  about  equal  to  that  of  the  yam,  Including 
the  raw  material,  while  the  quality  of  the  article 
was  very  inferior.  The  introduction  of  spinning  ma- 
chinery, Indeed,  has  been  the  commcneeinrnt  of  a new 
ssra  in  the  progreu  of  tbe  linen  manufacture  of  this 

. . . 

The  following  table  will  show  the  progress  of  spinning 
mills  in  DundM : — 


No.  of  Tons 

Yair.  No,  of  Mills.  ofrus. 

&c.  uwo. 

I«n  4 480 

1H39  31  l3.CnO 

1839  47  97,000 


No.  or  Spindles 
ol’\‘vn 

ModllMd. 

•M.&tO 

7.4HS.OOO 

12.960.000 


At  the  close  of  1839  the  number  of  spinning  mills  was 
41.  of  1.693  horse-power,  of  which  931.  using  about  19,000 
tons  of  flax,  were  employed,  and  744  were  unemployed. 
If  the  whole  were  fully  employed,  their  consumption  of 
Oax,  &c.  vrould  be  33,900  tons.  But  the  lm()orts  of 
the  raw  material  at  Dundee  are  considerably  greater 
than  the  qu.ontity  here  specified  as  used  in  the  town, 
generally  about  a fifth  or  a sixth  more,  this  extra 
quantity  being  disposed  of  In  the  various  burghs  and 
vill.'igcs  In  the  neighbourhood,  or  throughout  the  dis- 
trict. The  aggregate  number  of  fiax-rollls  in  Forfar- 
shire was  96,  la  i83A  ; of  which  47.  or  about  a half,  are  si- 
tuated In  the  town  of  Dundee ; Init  the  greater  part  of  the 
raw  material.  Imported  for  the  more  distant  mills,  is 
InndcKl  at  Arbroath  and  Montrose,  The  exports,  like 
tlif  imiwrls.  have  been  rapidly  Increasing.  They 
amoumcil  to  R9.480  pieces,  in  1791  l to  464,732  rlcces.  In 
1^311 ; to  618.707,  in  183.3 ; and  to  7I7,«'70  In  1839,  worlh 
betwi*en  1.423.618/.  and  l..'>00,«)0/. 

ITie  imiKirts  of  fl.ix.  flax  codilla.  hemp,  and  hemp 
c<xlilU.  fruso  which  the  staule  artkrlei  of  tlirir  trade  arc 
manufactured  for  the  l.ut  four  years  have  becn:» 


fviKUngSUtarilsrHV. 

1M7 

la.'M 

ISM 


Ton*.  ValM, 

. 1 ui7,W44 
31.119  • l.iXkViX.'. 
I9.7U9  - eos/fJHi. 
3X.46X  . 1,U17,X4W. 


The  value  of  the  manufactured  goods  and  yams  ex- 
ported for  the  same  period  has  been ; — 


• Vslos,  lAM.S.VM.  I ia:ts  . Vslue.  l.17X,A7or. 

|tkS7  - — 1,XH4,M6X1.  I ISS9  • — 


To  tbe  cost  of  the  raw  material  employed  in  these  manu- 
factures the  value  added  by  labour,  Ac.  amounts  to  from 
30  to  50  {>er  coot.  An  inspection  of  these  returns  shows 
therefore  how  much  the  trade  was  affected  by  the  com- 
merrial  crisis,  which  commenced  in  Oct.,  1836,  as  the 
value  of  the  manufactured  goods.  Ac.  exported  in  the 
year  coding  31st  May.  1x37.  out  little  cxcciMls  the  value 
of  tlie  raw  material  imported  during  the  same  period. 

Tbe  spinning  mills  are  driven  wholly  by  steam-en- 
gines. There  is  a great  dellriency  of  water ; an  in- 
convenience which  many  attempts  have  been  made  to 
obviate,  but  hitherto  without  success.  The  total  extent 
of  machioory  is  estimated,  as  already  seen,  at  I.Gis.'V 
horse-power,  tbe  cost  of  which  at  40u/.  per  horsc-|MJwer 
is  678,un0/. ; but,  at  present,  it  is  considerably  depressed. 
It  Is  suppoMd  that  about  four  persons  are  employed 
in  the  mills  for  every  horse-pr>wer,  or  an  aggn-gato  of 
about  6.7U0  individuals,  of  whom  rather  more  Uiaii  a half 
ore  umier  18  years  of  age-  None  are  now  employotl 
under  13.  Notwithstanding,  however,  the  all  but  uni- 
versal use  of  the  spinning  mill,  the  yam  for  some  of  the 
very  coarsest  fabrics  is  still  hand-spun.  This  arises 
from  the  material  being  so  very  coarse  and  short,  th.it 
ft  cannot  be  converted  Into  yam  by  spinning  inillt.  U 
is  found  also  that  hemp  used  in  the  manufacture  of  tar- 
paullng,  pimento  bagging,  and  some  other  fabrics,  can 
be  more  cheaply  spun  by  the  hand  than  by  machinery, 
as  from  not  rn^ulring  to  be  so  highly  dressed  there 
Is  a great  saving  of  waste.  The  yarn  Is  spoerally 
bleached  before  It  is  woven.  The  same  Individtult, 
In  some  instances,  import  the  flax,  spin  it  into  yarn, 
manufacture  the  yarn  into  cloth,  aim  export  the  fin- 
ished article  to  the  various  foreign  markets ; but 
neral<y  the  principle  of  the  division  of  labour  is  attenJed 
to.  and  the  spinner  sells  hU  yam  to  the  manufacturer. 
The  weaving  ft  often  carried  on  by  the  various  persons 
engaged  in  it,  on  their  own  looms,  in  thrir  own  houses  ; 
but  in  senne  instances  the  manufacturer  h.os  a factory  fitr 
this  part  of  the  business,  and  fumUhes  both  the  looms 
and  other  materials  to  the  weaver.  Tlie  loom  generally 
used  Is  the  common  one.  with  tbe  fly-shuttle.  The  power- 
loom  which  was  tried  several  years  ago.  and  atianduned 
as  not  being,  apnllcahle  for  the  weaving  of  linen ->pru- 
bablj  fromlts  tnen  defective  construction,  is  now  intro- 
ductm,  and,  from  the  IwCtcr  quality  of  the  yam.  and  its 
improved  structure,  is  found  to  answer  well  for  weaving 
dowlas,  shying,  s^  the  Unetis  sent  to  the  French 
market.  One  extensive  manufacturing  bouse  employs 
230  liKMut,  another  1 10 ; and  a fisrtnry  Is  being  erect^ 
which,  when  completed,  will  contain  3U0  looms,  of  which 
at  present  90  arc  at  work. 

Previously  to  the  crisis  of  1836,  the  wages  of  men  and 
; women  employed  in  the  spinning  mills,  working  69 
, hours  Id  the  week,  were  18s.  for  the  former,  and  hs.  fid. 
for  the  latter.  At  present,  the  rate  of  wages  li  about  93 
per  cent,  under  these  prices,  and  it  Is  probable  they 
would  have  been  lower,  had  not  a contkioralile  number 
of  tbe  Irish  who  settled  here  when  the  trade  was  good, 
left  the  place  In  search  of  employment.  The  wage*  of 
wearers,  which,  in  1x36,  were  from  IQs.  to  14s.  per 
week,  are  now  from  7s.  6d.  to  lOs.  Gd.  The  highest 
wages  are  given  to  machlno.makcri,  mill  overseers,  and 
flax-dressers,  in  1836  they  were  IHs.  to  2(u.  per  week, 
and  are  now  also  23  per  cent,  under  these  prices.  Tluj 
advance  whlcli  has  taken  place  in  the  price  of  provisiims 
since  1x36,  and  the  reduction  of  wages,  hat  rendered 
the  situation  of  the  working  classes  very  uncumfort- 
abie,  ami  unless  a speedy  improvement  takes  place,  the 
population  will  have  difflculty  in  flnuing  employment, 
even  at  a farther  reduction  of  wages,  alilicrugh  the  ma- 
nufacturers are  averse  to  haw  recourse  to  the  expe- 
dient. 

Since  1836  the  price  of  weaving  luis  fallen  in  thr  fol- 
lowing ratio:  — 

1KS«  18(0 

Put  one  fabric,  u * tut.  lo 

KU.  C4.—  7t.  U.  orSt. 

gM.  — Kf. 


In  weaving  sail-cloth,  and  other  hcarr  poo<l#,  men 
only  are  employed,  but  in  the  lighter  fabrics  womrn 
are  pretty  extensively  engaged. 

Tnc  harbour  of  Dundee  was  till  1815  on  a humble 
scale,  and  adapted  only  to  a very  limited  eommerce. 
C>nly  one  small  pier  existed.  But  in  the  year  referred  to  an 
art  was  obtained  for  separating  the  harbour  frotn  the 
other  branches  of  the  burgh  revenue,  for  constructing  ou 
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mtlrc>ij  new  work,  on  a icnle  comro«n<uratc  with  the 
ftrowlnit  Importance  of  thu  place,  and  for  lnve<tlnB  the 
management  in  a board  uf  caomiUsioner*.  Additional 
acti  were  obtained  in  1H30  and  1836.  The  conaequrDoe 
haa  been,  that  Dundee  can  now  boast  of  the  completion 
of  two  wet  docks.  King  William’s,  of  6^ ; Karl  (Irey'*. 
of  6^  : and  of  a tlde>narbour,  of  acres,  connected 
with  them.  The  breadth  of  the  lock  of  the  former,  to 
which  is  attached  a splendid  graving  dock,  is  40  feet,  of 
the  latter  M feet,  made  of  this  wMih  to  admit  »tcamers. 

A crane,  reaching  88  feet,  from  the  face  of  the  quay  wall  | 
cm  which  it  is  placed,  and  capable  of  lifting  30  tuns,  Is  i 
erected  at  this  aock.  so  that  ererr  facility  is  nflurded  for 
taking  out  and  putting  in  the  boilers,  &c.  of  tlie  larwst 
fticam  vessels.  There  is  also  a Morton  slip  altacheti  to 
the  tide-harboar,  on  which  three  vessels  may  be  placed 
at  once,  as  the  length  of  the  ways  for  repairing  is 
330  feet.  The  vessels  are  hauled  up  by  a steam*cngino 
of  15  horse  power,  and  a ship  of  800  tons  may  be  nUred 
on  the  slip}  one  of  the  Dundee  steamers,  the  Kerth, 
weighing,  without  her  boilers,  696  tons,  was  lately  re- 
pair^  on  It. 

A wet  dock  of  U1  acres  Is  now  being  constructed,  the 
lock  uf  which  will  be  60  feet.  The  harbour  plan  also 
embraces  another  wet  dock  of  9|  acres,  and  the  tide* 
harbour  between  these  docks  will  m of  the  extent  of  1 1 
acres.  The  quays  are  wide  and  spacious,  affurdine 
berthage  for  above  65  vessels  at  the  same  time,  and 
there  are  extensive  and  convenient  carpenters'  and  other 
vards  for  ship*buiMing.  The  accommodation  for  the 
building  and  repairing  of  vessels  is  not  surpassed  in  any 
port  of  the  Uogdocn. 

These  splendid  works  had  cost  in  May,  1839,  no  lees 
than  447.84H/.  Is.  64d.,  of  which  36A.16<4.  lAi.O^.  had 
been  expended  on  tne  works,  and  8‘j.097f.  3s.  M.  paid  as 
interest  of  tbe  money  borrowed.  Titc  amount  of  shore 
duet  and  rents  collected  up  to  May.  1839.  was  233,676/. 
13s.  6tf.,  and  the  sum  borrowed  813,672/.  Hs.  I’he  sum 
allowed  to  be  borrowed  on  the  credit  of  the  harbour  is 
830.000/.  The  revenue  of  the  harbour  from  Martinmas, 
17<U,  to  IMh  of  July,  1816,  when  It  was  put  under  a par- 
liatneotary  commlMioo,  was  only  3H,t;9<j/.  3s.  44</.,  and 
during  this  period  the  sum  expended  in  malntAining  it 
was  9,468/.  10*.  9rf-  The  shore  due*  in  1766  yielded  I2<y.; 
1776.  140i  6s. } 1785,  490/. } 1796,  WAt.  ; IHW.  1.272/.  I0». ; 
1814. 1.701/.  iOs.  3d.  Tbelr  amount  in  the  following  years 
has  been:  — 

Vmr  Ittfi  .£..4,0^  0 0 I V«r  * 9 

— IHY4  . 7.M5t  <1  0 I » ISJ*  . 16  It 

— 1863  . 9.VQ6  0 0 I 

It  is  essential  also  to  bear  in  mind,  tiiat  though  tbe 
income  has  thus  rapidly  increascHl.  the  rates  uf  charge 
bare  been  very  cniuidcrably  reduced.  The  customs' 
revenue  Ui  the  undermentJuned  years  has  been : _ 

Yesr.  Rersmiv.  T Vesr.  Jlctmxt*. 

J7‘r*  £,.S,.V4t  J7  4 I 1>»6*  lA  4 

laVI  4SC47  It  I I IU9  18  10 

1S37  7b,lA0  1 3 1 

Tlie  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  belonging  to  the 
l»ort  at  difforent  perindi  has  been : — 

Vsav  No»  of  Viwsls  Tonnsev. 

last  • • t74  • • 3V.V.7 

1837  • • .818  . • 4i,V)t 

18.38  . . StS  • 41.->4t 

1839  • • 3s3  . . 4«  Mt 

Kti*.  —This  li  ths  Cnnua*  bctoDgliu  to  th*  Port  oi  DtumIco.  TTw 
ParlUiMnlarj  Hetum  tncludos  that  of  Porth,  and  vouU  Jki«  ; — 

VMr.  No.  cf  Vf  >ls.  Tonitac*. 

IMl  . . JM9  • . 37.''-h) 

IS.17  • • 3w;  - • 47,Vsj 

iHia  . • tirt  . - 4%V*i 

1*39  . . 417  • > 6/.7A9 

In  1M9  \he  average  wages  paid  per  day  to  workmen 
rmployrd  at  the  harbour  were : — > Smitiis,  is.  Ifirf. 
Wright*.  2s.  9d. ; masons.  2*.  4d. ; ami  ltd>oiirer<t,  Is.  Ittd.  [ 

In  |838  tlte  numivrr  of  KritUh  vessels  which  cleared  i 
nut  fur  forcigti  ixirts  was  292,  totmagf  46.670;  and  49  | 
foreign  vrtsvlt,  tonnage  7,0fi6.  in  1839  the  number  off 
the  former  was  297,  tonnage  43,933;  of  the  latter  47, 
t4<nnagc  7282. 

Tliere  arc  several  shipping  companies  belonging  to  this 
port,  such  os  the  whale  ilshing  companies  whith,  hi 
W26.  employed  10  resseli,  of  alMmt  .3011  ton*  each,  but 
from  the  great  depression  which  has  tak^  place  in  this 
trade  they  are  now  reduced  to  5;  the  iJiinde«*.  Perth, 
and  I.«>ndnn  Shipping  Company,  ftc.  This  latter  com* 
p,sny  began  its  operations  in  ITl'n,  with  4 vetseU : it  has 
now  24,  including  steamers,  plying  at  least,  by  sailing, 
vessrds  and  steamers,  twice  a week  to  l^ondon,  (ilosgotr. 
J^ith,  ficc.  A vast  amount  of  l>lark  raltlc,  sheep,  oml 
agricultural  produrr,  U nuw  shipped  from  Dundee  for 
Ixmdon  by  the  three  steamers,  two  of  which  were  put 
UQ  that  passage  in  IKl4,  the  other  In  1837.  They  are 
first  class  vessels,  haring  cost  64,000/. ; have  excellent  ' 
aocorotnodation  for  passengers;  perform  the  voyage  of  j 


480  mllc«  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  with  remarkahfo 
reffuiarlty,  and  in  the  short  space  of  from  36  to  42  hours. 
The  capital  employed  in  the  conceni  is  hO.ikiu/. 

Prevloiuly  to  1819  the  ferry  over  Ihe  Tav  from 
Dundee  to  Newport,  on  the  opposite  roast  of  rifr'.  a 
distance  of  two  miles,  was  plyed  by  sail  tmats.  The 
inadequate  accommodation  onordeil  to  the  public,  and 
the  inconvenience  experienced  frum  the  want  uf  low 
water  piers,  were  such  as  induced  some  sidrltod  livditi* 
duals  to  form  a company  to  improve  the  ferry,  ami  for 
that  purpose  to  obtain  an  Act  of  I’arliamcnt.  Cmler  it, 
at  on  expenditure  of  36,(aKi/..  the  ferry  has  been  Im- 
proved, and  low  water  piers  erected,  so  thatapa«sage 
may  be  cSbeted  at  all  times  of  the  tide.  There  U now  a 
regular  passage  boat,  impelled  by  steam,  that  plies  once 
an  hour.  The  thoroughfare  it  great,  there  Iteing  nKiut 
ilW.OOQ  passengers  a year,  besides  blark  cattle,  •iicc]i, 
horses,  carriages,  he.,  the  proceeds  Iwliig  about  5,li('0/. 
per  annum.  Were  tbe  ferry  across  the  Forth  improvtxl 
In  the  same  maniu>r.  tlic  intercourse  would  be  greatly 
Increased,  as  it  would  then  become  the  great  road  to  the 
north  of  Scotland.  There  were,  on  the  6tii  of  April, 
1840,  10  steam  vessels  registered  in  Dun<K*e,  tonnage 
I8U6.  There  are  other  two  steamers  belonging  to 
tlie  port,  the  George  IV.  ferry-boat,  and  the  Cale- 
donia iron  steamer,  which  are  not  registered.  Dundee 
has  seven  banks,  of  which  three  are  parent  establish- 
raenta.  Also  a savings'  liank.  estatdished  in  18I5.  In 
Nov.  1838.  it  was  placed  under  (he  national  *<<curity 
system.  'The  amount  of  deposits  on  the  2(Kh  Nov.  1839. 
belonging  to  I.9:i3  depositors,  was  KJ.'its/.  I Is.  3d. 

The  other  more  import.nnt  branrhes  of  industry  carried 
on  in  Dundee  arc,  tanning,  sail-making,  mpe-making, 
and  ship-building.  There  are  also  various  foundrirs,  ma- 
chlne-UMXorics,  sugar-refineries,  candle-works,  Ac.  Wo 
may  state,  that  Dundee  is  romarkablo  for  the  adoption 
at  different  times  of  different  kinds  of  industry  and 
speculation.  Thu  manufjctiire  of  coarse  woollt  us.  cut- 
tuns,  and  glass,  was  successively  tried  and  alundoiicd. 
Leather  was  at  00c  lime  a principal  article,  and  7.(8  (/. 
worth  of  shoes  wero  annually  exported  : this  trailc  is  uImi 
extinct.  The  linen  manufacture  now  forms  the  great 
staple,  to  tlie  exclusion  of  almuet  every  brouvh  uf  tusi- 
ness  uot  connected  with  It. 

There  are  two  railways  connected  with  this  town, 
those  of  Dundee  and  Newtyle,  ami  Dundee  and  .Ar- 
broath. The  former,  whicli  was  opened  In  1832,  is  i(  § 
m.  in  length,  and  cost  upwards  of  9U,(X/V.  (t  passes 
through  a hilly  country,  has  three  inclined  plane*. 
wroii;:l>t  ^ steam.ouginc4,  and  a tunnel,  340  yards  in 
length.  Branches  are  now  open  to  Cupar-Angus  ami 
Glammis.  Tbe  number  of  passengers  In  IH39  was  68.161', 
ami  tbe  traffic  in  goods,  47^130  tons.  The  latter,  ou  ibo 
Dundee  and  Arbroath  line,  which  Is  16|  m.  long,  will, 
when  completed,  cost  about  180,000/.  The  formation  of 
the  road  averam  an  cxpcnce  of  about  6,060/.  per  ndlu. 
It  wax  partially  opened  in  1838,  and  was  competed  tu 
and  opened  from  the  harbour  of  I>undee  on  tiie  2d  of 
April,  1840.  The  revenue  drawn  from  the  160,663  pas- 
sengers wbo  travelled  on  It  in  1839.  was  H,|04/.  16*. 
and  from  parcels  371/.  16*.  id.  They  will  now  rum- 
mence  carrying  goods.  The  line  is  almost  a deail  level. 

IXmdee  is  or  great  antiquity.  It  was  made  a royal  bor. 
In  1210 : and  afterwards  b^ame  so  important  as  to  Ik*  oc- 
casionally a royal  residence.  It  wu  twice  occupied  by  ti  e 
Rnglish  under  Edward  I.,  but  was  as  often  retaken  by 
Wallace  and  Bruce.  At  the  Kufonnatlon,  It  esp«Htsed 
the  new  faith  so  warmly  Uiat  it  acquired  the  name  of 
"the  Second  Geneva;'^  and  many  of  the  persecuted 
Presbyterians  were  at  differcut  tiroes  in  tho  hLbil  of 
seeking  refuge  In  it. 

Dundee  w-.-u  formeily  a walled  town  ; but  of  its  walls 
and  g.-Ues  no  traces  remain,  except  the  Cowgate  l*«»rt, 
pn*srrTod  from  rerpoct  to  the  ii.tmory  of  the  fumuiis 
George  Wlshart.  wbo.  during  the  dreadful  pbgue  uf 
r>44.  preached  from  the  lop  of  this  gate,  the  diMoscd 
being  removed  to  the  outride,  while  the  healthy  were  in 
thu  fiivide.  The  town  was  l>eslegcii  and  taken  by  thu 
Duke  of  Montrose  in  164.6,  and  by  General  Mon*  k in 
|(>6| ; and  on  both  occasions  it  was  Mck^-d  and  pUndered. 
Alexander  Scrym;n*our,  one  of  the  cimipmiictns  of  Wallace, 
was  created  cimstobleof  Dundro  by  that  brave  pttrint, 
a dignity  which  the  fimilv  enjoyed  tiii  the  direct  line 
fiUled  In  the  time  of  rharlcs  II.  Sir  Juhii  Scrymgcotir 
was  created  Viscount  Dudhnpe  in  1641  ; and  his  gtaiid- 
son.  the  lost  of  the  family,  Karl  of  Dutulrcln  I6SI.  I'he 
lands  and  constatdebhip  of  Dundee  were  then  rtmforred 
on  61ait)and  of  Hatton  ; but  he  Iteing  detirivcd  of  all  his 
privileges  iu  1686,  they  were  besiowrd  on  John  Graham 
of  Claverhoute,  who.  In  16k8.  was  created  VIscimiiu 
Dundee,  only  a few  months  before  his  ri«’aih  in  the 
battle  of  Kiliicrrankic.  Tho  estates  were  next  conferred 
on  the  noble  family  of  Douglar,  who  still  b**!d  them. 
The  costto  of  Duilhope.  now  used  as  a barrack  for  Mduters, 
etoiida  betwi*cn  the  lowu  and  the  Law.  There  were 
three  monasteries  and  a nunnery  at  l>undi*«‘.  but  no 
traces  of  them  arc  now  to  be  seen. 
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The  town  wu  riilted  bj  tpismoJIt-  nr  Aibtic  rholrra 
In  IK32;  and  of  bOH  M2  dietl.  It  rerltitod 

Ihc  town  next  year,  but  was  not  jt>‘n<-raUy  dUfust'd,  and 
iu  ravages  were  coinparativoly  limit<*<l. 

PreTli>ii»ly  to  the  |>a»sSna  of  the  Heform  WU  In  IW2, 
l>ux>dc«  was  united  with  Forfar.  IVnh,  Cupar,  aud  St. 
Andrews,  in  sending  a mem.  to  the  II.  of  C. ; hut  since 
that  period  it  ha*  enjoyed  the  iirivilcge  of  having  a re- 
presentative f«»r  itself.  The  rcgUlend  loters  In  1h39-40 
w ere  2,74<».  (1‘ttrl.  lUportt } Xrie  A/uf.  Account  nf  &coU 
Utnd.  Hut  the  recent  and  most  valuable  information 
ha*  been  obtained  from  the  best  private  source*  in 
Dundee.) 

DUNFERMLINE,  a royal  and  pari.  bor.  and  eminent 
manufFurturlng  town  of  Scntland,  co.  Fife.  3m.  N.  Frith 
of  Forth,  15  m.  N.W.  Edinburgh,  and  Sm.  N.W.  North 
Queen^ferry.  It  is  about  300  ft.  al«vc  the  level  of  tlw) 
sea,  and  ocrupirs  an  aOTeeable,  but  rather  inconve- 
nient sitiMtinn,  lieiti^  pl^aciHl  on  the  face  of  an  extrnrivc 
eminence,  dilRcult  of  ascent  on  tlie  8.  for  heavy  car- 
riage*. Pop.  td  town  and  suburbs,  lau),  &,4*<4  ; )H3i, 
10,025 : but,  including  the  parish,  l7.**t>H:  inhah.  hous«-s, 
2,347.  ^ving  about  7|  pt'rsont  to  a house.*  The  {>op.  has 
not  increoMMl  much  since  1H3I,  and  is  nut  .it  pri'sent  tiip- 
|K>sed  to  cKceid  H.OUO.  *I'hu  town  strt>trhes  fully  a 
milu  in  length  from  K.  to  W..  and  its  average  breadth 
Is  about  {ofa  mile.  The  main  street,  which  is  hand- 
some and  substantially  built,  is  pretty  regular.  Almost 
all  tlic  other  slriH't*  are  more  or  less  irregular ; and 
while  some  are  handsome,  not  a few  are  of  an  np|M)_ 
site  description.  A Urge  suburb  having  risen  up  on  the 
U ..  and  U'ing  separated  from  the  town  by  a diH*p  ravine, 
f>>rim>d  by  the  Holdrldge  Hum,  a bridge  was  thrown  over 
therividet  in  1770;  and  tlie  raviitr  tiaving  been  so  far 
i'ilied  up.  buildings  iiave  Ik-cd  ertvled  iMt  Itoth  side*.  The 
only  very  distinguished  public  iMliUling  is  the  |Mirish  or 
Allbey  church,  being  part  of  a monastery  founded  here 
by  .Malcolm  1 1 1..  sunnuned  ( aenmore,  and  which  served 
a«  tbo  (uihsh  eiiurch  till  i‘<2t.  when  a new  church  was 
erivted  to  Utc  K.  of  the  old  building,  and  in  imm<alialr 
r.f(im*ctlon  with  It;  the  old,  in  inith,  serves  as  tlie  vi**tl- 
b«dti  <if  the  new  place  of  worship.  WImmi  digging  in  what 
is  ralkt]  the  Ps;utcr  ciiurchyaru  (on  which  spot  the  choir 
formerly  stmal).  for  a proper  site  for  the  new  cditlee,  the 
tomb  of  tho  most  Illustrious  of  the  St'utch  sovereigns, 
UubrRT  llaroR,  was  discovered  lu  |H|8.  Ills  skeleton, 
which  was  pretty  entire,  and  0 ft.  in  length,  was  dls. 
interred,  and  a cast  of  his  skull  taken.  It  was  re-hitemxl, 
amidst  much  state,  by  the  barons  of  e&chetiuer,  tho 
bones  being  placed  in  a new  coffin,  filled  up  with  bitu- 
minous matter,  calculaletl  to  preserve  them.  Tim  spot 
is  below  the  pulpit  of  tho  new  church.  This  building, 
widch  is  of  Guibic  architecture,  harmonises  well  with  the 
old  firueiure,  of  which  It  is  a continuation  : and  is  sur- 
inimntiHl  by  a high  square  tower,  round  tlie  sid(>s  of 
which,  in  open  hewn  work,  are  the  words  King  Robert 
the  Bruce.'^  in  capital  letters  4 ft.  in  heiglit.  The  AUtey 
church  of  Dunfermline  is,  in  short,  oitc  of  the  must  im- 
posing  ami  mogidflceut  structures  of  the  kind  in  Scotland. 
It  h.vs  'i.Uol  scats ; but  is  oidy  available,  from  the  ob- 
struction of  pillars  and  otherwise,  for  about  I. MX)  hearers. 
Tbi-ro  are  numerous  nUier  chun  hot  and  clia)>cls  iu  the 
town,  but  none  of  litem  icems  to  deserve  any  spccUl  no- 
tice. 'i'ho  other  public  buildings  are  Ihc  lown-nall,  gaol, 
guildhall,  and  grimimar-school.  'live  town-hall  cuosUts 
of  three  stories,  and  is  surmounted  by  a steeple  100  ft. 
high.  The  3<l  story  Is  occupied  as  a gaol  for  all  sorts  of 
prisoners,  ami  is  one  of  the  most  inconvenient  nod  most 
unsuitable  iu  .S4')Hiaml.  The  greater  |>art  of  the  building 
which  foriiis  the  guildhall  serves  as  an  iiui,  and  is  called, 
owing  to  the  lofty  spire  (i32ft.)  tliat  dUtingulsIies  it,  the 
Spire  Inn.  Many  elegant  vUU«.  surrounded  by  garden 
ground,  atlom  the  declivity  S.  of  the  High  Street. 

Tlie  means  of  instruction  are  ample : Uiere  is  a gram- 
mar-school, e>tabll*hed  prior  to  the  Reformation,  and  of 
which  Unbert  lienryson,  an  ingeulou*  poet  of  the  time  of 
Jomi^  I..  was  onto  master ; also  an  liutUutlon  of  a similar 
kind  umWr  the  patrmui^’e  of  tite  guildry,  both  |«rtially 
endowed.  A teacher  ol  inutk.  termed  “ master  of  tlie 
song,”  has  also  a small  cmlowiocnt.  'I'here  is  no  fsarish 
school ; but  the  total  number  of  schools  in  the  town,  male 
and  female,  is  absmt  W.  There  Is  a mechanics'  iuHtitule, 
arul  a scientiOc  association  for  popular  lectures  on  Mdence 
and  literature.  This  last  inatStution  U perhaps  the  most 
flourishing  of  its  kind  In  the  empire-  The  audimices  at 
the  diirereiit  courses  of  lecture*  are  never  uuder  500,  and 
have  Imen  os  high  as  hOO,  af  whom  nine-tenths  are  of  Ihv 
industrious  classes.  Ths're  aru  several  subscription  li- 
braries. 

A legal  asseument  for  the  poor  was  introduced  so  re- 
cently as  1H31) : previously  to  this,  the  pour  were  sup- 
ports by  means  of  a **  Voluntary  Association.”  which 
raised  contributions  for  the  purpose,  in  addition  to  the 

• Tbv  WMvm,  M will  he  sfterwaM*  MXti,  work  In  th*tr  own 
hawsi,  no  small  portion  of  whi*  h ii  icwtrtly  «rwul«d  by  ihe  looms,* 
othrvwUo  tho  Mmbrv  of  person*  to  « fiinUly  wowld  be  ctmsMtfal>)y 
rroJlCT. 


futwls  which  were  otherwl«e  provided.  The  aggregate 
sum  dlsburseti  by  the  assocliition  was  about  nm'/.  an- 
nually. A saving's’ Isank  ha*  existed  here  since  iHH.nnd 
ho*  been  very  sueressful. 

In  addition  Ui  Hie  Abbey  church,  which  Is  colle- 
giate are  two  qm>nd  sacra  churches  belonging  to  tlie 
establishment  ; there  are  4 chapels  belonging  to  the 
United  Asi'M'iate  Symid,  I to  the  Relief,  1 to  the  Bajs- 
tlsts,  and  I to  the  Indepemlent*.  The  SeceMlon,  w hich 
tooa  place  in  the  estabiUhed  church  in  1732.  may  be  said 
to  have  originated  here.  Of  the  Messrs.  Ersklne,  justly 
regarded  as  the  father*  of  the  Set'essioo,  one  of  Iht'm, 
Mr.  Ralph  Krskiiw.  was  minister  of  the  AblM’V  church  o( 
Diinferralinc.  More  than  half  tlie  Inluib.  of  the  par.  are 
Preshyterlan  dissenters. 

Dunfermline  is  emirsent  in  the  linen  manufacture, 
particularly  for  tho  Aner  sorts  of  diapers,  damasks. 
AC.  'I'he  linen  maiiiifactiire  here  is  of  coniidcrablc 
antiquity,  having  been  introducixi  towards  the  end  of  the 
17th  century;  but  the  original  fabrics  were  of  a coarse 
description,  namely,  ticks  and  checks.  Damask  and 
dia|>er  were  afterwards  Intrudui'eil,  mainly  Uirough  the 
ingimuity  of  James  Hlake.  an  artisan,  who  learned  tho 
mechanism  of  tlm  damask  lcx>m  at  Dntmsbeugh.  near 
Fdinburgh.  where  the  business  had  long  been  established. 
Bloke  died  about  a century  ago  ; but  the  trade  cuntinut*d 
steadily  to  inrreose.  In  I77N  a new  epoch  commenced 
in  the  manufacture,  by  tlie  introduction  of  tho  fly-shuttle, 
by  John  Wilson.  Various  improvements  were  also 
(■fleeted  in  the  damask-loom  mounting,  and  in  other  re- 
sp(*rts,  chiefly  by  Mr.  David  Bonar  and  Mr.  John  Fhilp. 
**  Thus,"  say*  Mr.Fcnik*.”  owing  to  successful  iaventlon* 
and  Improvements,  all  the  dlflerenC  kind*  of  taMv-UiH*n, 
diaper,  back-harness  (a  species  of  diaper),  and  damask, 
are  now  woven  by  one  person,  and  with  as  much  expedi- 
tion and  rase  os  originally  by  three.”  ( Ferute's  History  of 
Dar^crmUnc.  p.  33.)  The  weavers  carry  on  their  bnuich 
of  the  iHlshiess  generally  in  their  own  houses.  Almost 
every  man  is  master  of  his  own  loom  ; sometimiw  an 
itwiividual  owns  two  or  more  liMmu,  in  which  case  he  lets 
them  out  to  others  at  so  much  per  week.  In  some  lew 
Instances  the  loom  belongs  to  tne  manufarturer.  Pre- 
viously to  the  lieginning  of  the  present  century,  all  the 
yam  was  s|mn  by  the  narul-wheel ; but  at  tiiat  tinio 
machinery  was  introducsHl.  and  has  now  entirely 
seded  the  former  clumsy  and  expensive  system.  Tlio 
inaniiraetiiiTrs  are  supplied  with  tnu  finer  sorts  of  yam 
chiefly  from  Yorkshire  and  Ireland,  and  the  other  sort# 
from  the  nrighbourhiMtd,  Dundee,  and  elsewhere  ; but  In 
1h3I)  there  wert*  seven  spInnlng-mllls  in  the  burgh  and 
parish,  which  emplovc-d  100  men,  and  533  girls,  thowages 
of  the  former  belng'lAs.  weekly,  of  the  latter  5s.  'I  he 
quantity  of  flax  jmrrhasrd  by  these  mills  Is  about  l.iXX) 
tons  annually.  The  quantity  in  1833  wo*  I.0.M)  tons ; its 
value,  before  being  spun,  5(k>>VW.  These  mills  donoC  spin 
rxrUuively  for  the  local  market,  hut  prepare  such  article* 
ajt  linen  Uiread,  shoe  thread,  twist,  &c.,  for  the  general 
market.  The  |N)wer-l«K)m  is  not  thought  applicable  to 
the  Dunfermline  manufacture,  hut  the  Jacquard  loom,  in- 
troduce in  1824.  and  now  universally  used,  has  cH'ca- 
sinned  a great  saving  of  time  as  well  :is  comfort  In  work- 
ing. The  fineness,  too.  and  general  fabric  of  the  good*. 
Iiave  been  vastly  improved,  as  well  as  the  mamitoeturo 
Itself  proportionally  extended.  Tho  following  table 
shows  the  progress  of  the  manufacture  withlu  the  burgh 
and  parish,  and  in  the  uclghlanirlng  villages  of  Torry- 
bum.  I/eslIe,  C'ulrost.  Ac.,  In  which  jilaci's  the  work  is 
carried  on  for  the  Dunfermline  mamif^urers. 


Dot*. 

No  l.oonu 

within  ih* 
fiwnrh  A Far. 

No- of  Looms 
owl  </  Ut' 
HurcKA  Far. 

Total. 

Value. 

iri'.i 

400 

400 

L. 

i;m 

VUO 

IMM 

1,500 

150 

1.650 

120/mo 

IM6 

*,791 

723 

3r'^i7 

3.M,7ni) 

1S.V7 

k,!M3 

717 

8,700 

.trojs*) 

The  following  table  ahows  the  number  of  persons  and 
amount  of  capital  occupied  In  all  the  bnuiehe*  of  tho 
manufacture  Idamask  and  diaper,  botli  single  and  double, 
table-covers, ditto  with  worsted  warps,  linen  full  harnes«. 
I>ed-quiltf,  floor-4'OTer*  or  crumb-cloths,  doutings,  Ac.), 
prepared  by  a committee  of  manufacluiers  bi  1836,  lur 
J.  Hume,  Ksq-»  M.P. 

5517  loonit,  prodvrlng  HwiMlti  KnUhed  cootU  lo  ftw 

wtHKinl  uf  (calruUtbw  kl  at  IU<V.  ta>  h l«Mn)  • 1-.  3*<1 .700 
Value  <4  toofTM,  ihops  and  l.W>,uiO 

Floaiing  c*;>lla4  (cuJruUtcd  aitMM.  for  Mch  loom)  - 2II.U2U 

Total  amoMBS  of  ra;iU4l  luTMail  la  IM3C  - U.  * m.7VO 


The  following  table  shows  the  abrogate  of  ail  the 
persons  employed  iu  tlie  did'crcni  de{urtmcnts  of  tbo 
maniifarturv,  exclusive  of  the  spinners;  together  with 
their  wages. 


DUNFERMLINE. 


Trades. 

No.  of 
Penena 
emptoyrd. 

W«avm  (mca  sisd  boy*}  ... 

Witwfen  and  ntm-ftllvr*  (vosnon  and  drU) 
Warper*,  warehowacmm,  and  lapper*  (m«n) 
Yam.boator*  (chtedy  women) 

Ifle^hen  •/  ;un  (rhwdr  vofiMn) 
SiiM^orclotb  (m«i  «Ml  voossa) 
Lapfivr*  (chled;  men)  ... 

Fattom-cuttan  (nssn  aod  wonen) 
HymiBsaa)  . . . . 

Total  SHUwhtr  of  prrsans  • 

3.517 

),!(■) 

\:<o 

V) 

133 

150 

*9 

>V 

10 

3,03! 

«.  4. 

10  O 
4 0 
15  0 

7 0 
T 0 

8 6 
V 6 

10  0 
18  0 

The  pattern!  were  till  lately  conceifod  in  a wretched 
tacte,  were  ill*drawn.  and  in  every  respect  far  Inferior  to 
foreiim  ipecinent.  They  consisted  chledy  of  the  UrltUh 
flaf.  the  national  Scottish  arms,  gentlemen's  coat  of  anus : 
sometime!  flowers,  birds.  Ac. ; all  very  unnatural  and 
extravagant.  But  now  the  patterns  display  eqiul  in-  j 
genuity  and  taste  in  desim  and  execution,  and  arc  ex«  | 
cee^ngiy  rich  and  varied,  and  considered  equal  if  not  | 
superior  to  the  German ; besides,  the  damask  loom  Is  j 
capable  of  producing  any  figure,  (lowever  rompUrated.  i 
Tnere  are  now  four  persons,  exclusive  of  assistants,  ' 
wholly  devoted  to  design  painting  : to  encourage  tho  | 
art,  a number  of  the  table-lloen  manufacturers,  in 
1836.  Instituted  an  academy  for  drawing,  but  this  has 
since  bim  discontinued. 

The  other  manufactories  in  Dunfermline  are.  3 brew- 
eries ; 1 soap-work,  which  produced,  in  1837,  346,!^  lbs. 
of  hard  soap;  S candle-works ; 3 rope-works;  1 tan. 
work;  I flour-mill,  with  steam-engine:  4 manufartoriet 
^ tobacco.  In  1837  there  were  sola  of  roil  tobacco 
49.568  lbs.,  and  of  British  rappee  snuff,  83,856  lbs.  There 
are  three  branch  banks  in  the  borough,  vii.  Bank  of 
Scotland.  British  Linen  Company,  and  Commercial  Bank 
of  Scotland. 

There  are  three  harbours  in  the  parish  of  Dunfermline, 
each  aiwutdm.  from  thetown. namely. Charleston.  Bruce- 
haven,  and  Limekilns.  The  last,  which  takes  Us  name  ' 
from  lime  having  been  burnt  here  previously  to  its  be-  | 
Ing  a village  and  harbour,  cannot  admit  vessels  of  more 
than  300  tons  burden.  Its  pop.  Is  1,100.  Charleston. ' 
which  was  founded  in  1761,  and  cont^ns  about  DOU  in-  | 
hab.,  admits  vessels  of  400  tons.  Its  basin  li  capacious, 
and  perfectly  sheltered  from  every  wind.  It  forms  the 
chief  port  of  Dunfermline  ; but  as  the  United  States  take 
about  a third  part  of  the  whole  goods  manufactured  in 
the  burgh,  this  Urge  portion  is  shipped,  not  at  Charles-  ' 
ton,  but  at  Greenock.  A railroad,  the  private  property  ' 
of  the  Karl  of  Elgin,  connects  Duorennlioe  and ! 
Charleston.  I 

The  parish  of  Dunfermline  abounds  in  mineral  wealth, ' 
vis.,  coals,  lime,  and  ironstone.  The  coal  has  been 
wrought  for  upwards  of  MO  years.  There  are  pits  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  burgh  on  the  N.  H.  and  W.  sides  ; but  there 
is  no  workable  coal  under  its  foundations.  The  quantity 
worked  in  the  parish  is  nearly  300,000  tons  yearly.  The 
two  harbours  referred  to  were  originally  constructed  by 
Lord  Hgin,  whose  collieries  and  lime,  works  are  on  a very 
extensive  scale.  There  is  a railroad  running  from  some 
of  the  coal  and  lime  works  In  the  K.  of  the  parish,  to 
Inverkrlthlng,  on  tho  Frith  of  Forth,  about  3 m.  E.  of 
Charleston. 

From  what  has  already  been  said.  Dunfennlioe.  it  is 
evident,  can  boast  of  great  antiquity.  A tower  or  fort, 
built  here  by  Malcolm  Coenmore  Id  the  Ilth  century, 
gave  origin  to  the  burgh.  The  same  king  also  founded 
a spai-lous  Benedictine  monutery.  which  ultimately  be- 
came one  of  the  most  wealthy  ana  important  institutions 
of  the  kind  in  Scotland  ; and  ordainni  that  Its  precincts 
should  form  the  burying-place  of  the  Scottish  kings.  His 
own  remains  and  those  of  hU  consort,  Queen  Margaret, 
were  interred  there,  as  also  those  of  eight  others  of  tho 
.royal  line,  including  Kobert  Bruce.  Dunfermlirse  con- 
tinued to  be  a favourite  royal  residence  as  long  as  the 
S^tlih  dynasty  existed.  Charles  I.  was  bom  here; 
as  also  hii  sister  Kliaabeth,  afterwards  queen  of  Ho. 
hernia,  from  whom  her  present  majesty  is  descrndcd  ; 
and  Charles  II.  paid  avisit  to  this  Rn>  lent  seat  of  royalty 
in  1660.  The  Scottish  parliament  was  often  held  in  it. 
The  date  of  the  erection  of  the  palace  is  unknown  ; but 
it  was  much  cxtendesl  by  James  IV.  in  1600.  Nothing 
now  remains  of  It  but  the  S.  wall,  and  a vauUe«i  apart- 
ment which  was  the  king  s cellar,  having  the  kitchen 
ah^e.  Of  tho  tower,  erected  by  King  Malcolm,  only  a 
mouldering  fragment  Is  now  seim.  Of  the  monastery, 
which  was  once  of  great  extent,  nothing  remains  entire 
except  the  S.  and  W.  wails  of  the  frstcry.  or  refectory,  in 
the  latter  of  which  is  a fine  tJothic  window  ; and  the  nave 
of  the  old  abbey  church,  which,  as  above  ststed,  forms 
the  vestibule  to  the  new  church.  But  enough  remains 
both  of  the  abbey  and  palace  to  Indicate  the  extent  and 
m.-igniflcenre  of  the  original  buildings.  W'c  may  eoncludc 
b>  mentioning,  that,  ancient  as  the  place  is,  U was  not 
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made  a royal  burgh  till  1668.  The  constabulary  force  of 
the  town  Is  of  very  old  standing  ; the  force  is  30  in  num- 
ber, chosen  by  the  council ; one  of  them,  elected  by  them- 
selves as  chief,  Is  dignified  with  the  title  of'*  My  Lord.” 

Dunfermline  unites  w ith  Stirling,  Invcrkcithing,  Cul- 
rosx,  and  Queensffrry,  in  sending  a mcm.  to  the  II.  of 
C.,  and  in  IH33-40  had  .S71  rrgivterrd  voters,  being  about 
the  half  of  thu  whole  coiutitucmy.  {Ffmu-'t  Uitt. 
of  Dunfrrmlinc ; Mncrr't  dil/o:  aV//A's  Cat.  qf  5c. 
BitMops  / Sew  Stat.  Acc.  qf  Scot.  ) but{fctmtmc ; Private 
Jojormatiim. ) 

DUNGANNON,  an  Inland  town  and  pari.  bor.  of  Ire- 
land. CO.  Tyrone,  prov,  Ulster,  13  in.  N.  by  W.  Armagh, 
and  7 m.  w.  Lougli  Neagh.  Pop.  In  1831,  3,515;  pop.  of 
par.,  in  183^  6.2J6,  of  whom  1,784  were  of  the  estab. 
church.  500  Prot.  diis..  and  3,li53  Itoin.  Cath.  The  town 
consists  of  a sqture.  with  several  goo<l  streets  branching 
firom  it  along  the  sides  of  a hill.  ” It  is  not  increasing, 
but.  on  the  contrary,  on  the  di'cllne.  If  we  may  judge  from 
the  average  proportion  of  uninhabited  hooves  The  linen 
tr^e  has  declined  very  conslder.it)iy,  and  that  In  grain  is 
not  so  good  as  formerly.”  {liouttdartf  Report.)  The 
par.  church  is  a large  ancient  building,  and  it  has  also  a 
Bom.  Cath.  chapel,  and  meeiing-houscs  for  Presbyteri- 
ans, Srreders,  and  Methodists  ; a classical  school,  founded 
in  the  reign  of  (.'h.irles  I.,  well  endowed,  and  capable  of 
accommotuting  I0(i  reshh-nt  pupils  ; a dispcns.xry,  and  a 
mendicity  Institution.  The  corporation,  under  a charter 
of  Jas.  1.,  In  1012,  consifts  of  n w>rtrccve,  burgesses,  and 
commons.  The  town  retunird 2 mems.  to  the  Irish  H. 
of  C.  till  the  Union,  since  whlcli  it  has  return^  1 mem. 
to  the  imperial  H.  of  C.  PrcTloiitly  to  tuo  Keform  Act 
the  h^nenUe  w'as  vested  in  the  portreeve  and  burgesses. 
The  ancient  liberties  of  the  tKir.  comprised  836  acres, 
but  the  pari.  bor.  has  iscen  restricted  to  334  acres.  Re- 
gistered electors  (1838-39),  167.  A manor  court,  w ith  ju- 
risdiction to  the  amount  of  30/.,  is  ht-id  every  three 
weeks ; as  also  general  sessions  twice  in  the  year,  and 
petty  sessions  every  fortnight.  The  court-hovuc.  with  a 
oridewcll  attached.  Is  a handsome  modern  building : a 
party  of  tho  constabulary  is  statitmrd  here.  The  linen 
manufacture,  though  much  fallen  c(T,  is  sidl  carried  on 
pretty  extensively,  and  there  .ire  several  bleaeh-greens  In 
the  nelghbourboM ; carthenvrare  and  pottery  are  also  ma- 
nufactured, and  there  are  iron-works,  a brewery,  and  a 
large  distillery.  It  is  supplied  with  coal  from  the  neigh- 
ixMiripg  mines  of  l>rurDglass  and  Coal  Island,  and  also  by 
the  Newiy  Canal  from  England.  Markets  held  Tues- 
days and  Thursda)r>,  in  a siuvcimis  and  convenient  mar- 
ket-house: fairs  on  the  first  Thursday  of  every  month. 
l*o«t- office  revenue  Inrrcased  fynm  867/.,  in  )830,  to  1 ,30<8/. 
in  1836.  Branches  of  (he  Provincial  and  Belfast  tunks 
were  opened  here  in  IftM.  and  of  the  Agricultural  In 
18.16  This  place  was  tho  chief  seat  of  tho  O'Neals, 
chieftains  of  C'Ister,  and  su(Terc<l  much  in  the  struggles 
made  by  that  family  to  maintain  their  indcpendenca 
against  the  English.  In  the  war  of  1641,  Dungannon  was 
taken  by  Sir  Phelim  O’Neal,  artd  riAerwards  by  the  par- 
liamentary forces,  by  whom  the  castle  was  dismantled. 
In  1782  delegates  from  all  (he  corai  of  I'Uter  volunteers 
met  here,  aud  published  a manlfMto  declaratory  of  the 
indetwndeiice  of  the  Irish  parliament.  (Stat.  Sure.; 
Rautrnf  Hep.) 

D U KG  A n V A K.  a mar  it . tovrn  and  pari . bor.  of  I re  land, 
CO.  Waterford,  prov.  Munster.  princfiMtllr  on  a peninsula 
in  the  icsiuary'  of  the  river  Coulgar,  2.6  m.  W.  by  S.  Water- 
ford. Pop.  in  I83l,6,lu5;  In  1831,6.519:  pop.  of  par.  In 
1834,  13373,  of  whom  33-5  were  of  the  estab.  church,  and 
IS.flCT  Horn.  Cath.  As  vesu-ls  of  atiove  IM  tons  cannot 
come  up  to  the  tnw-n,  it  is  not  a place  of  much  trade,  though 
some  corn  and  other  produce  is  shipped  for  England.  Re- 
cently it  has  been  much  improveo,  principally  through 
the  exertions  of  the  Duke  or  Dev  onvfiire,  who  has  built, 
at  his  own  expense,  a hands'  me  bridge,  connecting  the 
main  body  of  the  town  with  the  suburb  of  Abbeyside,  on 
the  oppot'lie  bank  of  the  river.  It  has  a neat  appearance, 
and  is  a good  deal  resorted  to  for  sea-bathing  ; out  Is  not 
rieh  in  proportion  to  its  iwpulation,  because  of  the  vast 
numbers  oi  small  houses  that  have  been  erected,  for  the 
purpose  of  qualifying  voters,  the  oreupirrs  of  whieh  are 
mostly  dependent  on  fishing,  or  some  such  prerarious 
employment.  Tlie  public  buildings  ore  the  par.  cimrch, 
anew  and  splendid  Rom.  Cath.  chapel,  with  three  others 
belonging  to  convents,  a school-hnu<e  fur  800  pupils,  a 
court-nouse  and  bridevtcH,  a barrack,  and  a fever  hos- 
pital and  dispensary.  It  returned  2 inerrs.  to  the  Irish 
H.  of  C.  till  the  I’nion.  since  which  It  has  returned  1 
mem.  to  the  lmi*ertal  fl.  of  C.  Previously  to  the  Reform 
Act,  the  fraiiihise  was  vested  in  the  (K-riipiers  of  hi. 
houses  in  the  town,  and  the  resident  40i.  freeholders  of 
the  manor.  The  l.uter  comprised  about  lu.noo  acres, 
and  bad  In  1831  a pop.  of  11.8.58.  But  thes-xtent  of  the  ex- 
isting part,  bmiixlary,  as  fixed  by  the  Boundary  Act.  dors 
not  exceed  430  stat.  acres.  Pop.  of  jiarl.  bor.  in  1831, 
HJIK7  ; registered  ctccturs(|838.3{i),  41,0.  A manor  court 
is  held  every  tliree  weeks  ; alt«»  general  session*  in  Jan., 
April,  and  Oct.,  and  pett}  sessions  on  Thurxlaya  Mxr- 
J .\  2 
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kct*  on  \Ve.tnc»«l  iv»  «t>d  Salunl*yi  5 fair*  Feb.  7.,  Jiinf 
W . Aug.  ‘17.,  anil  No%.  H.  Tbn  di«*y  *0.1  U*hcry  wa* 
fortniTly  larrlM  on  hi-r«*  protty  extensively,  but  hai  lat- 
terly rrui’h  ilccUmxl.  rout-office  revenue  In  KTO.  ; 
III  iiOii,  7<‘AU.  Ilranrhc*of  the  Provincial  and 
hank*  were  opened  in  1835.  {HuuMuatp  Itf^pvil  i HmUh't 
IKotcr/urrf.  Ar.) 

DUNKKLO.  a bor.  of  h.\rmif  and  market-town  of 
Scotland.  CO.  Perth,  on  the  N.  iKvnk  of  the  Tar.  I.im,  N. 
by  \V.  Perth,  and  4y  to.  N.by  W.  Edinburgh.  Pop.  (1838) 

I *4C7.  Little  Dunkcld  Ua  luburb,  though  In  a diffi-rent 
parUh.  being  divided  from  the  btn.  by  the  Tay,  which  I* 
nere  cro»*od  by  an  elegant  bridge  of  7 ardie*.  built  In  , 
IKOO  Except  a handsome  nc*r  street  leading  from  the 
bridge  Into  the  town,  the  hou*es  are  generally  old  i 
and  of  mean  appearance.  But  the  »ltuallon  of  Dunkrld  ; 
and  the  nirroundlng  *cenery  are  the  rao>t  beautUul  I 
Im.aginHble.  mud  have  long  been  object*  of  admiration  ! 
to  every  ilranger.  The  town  1»  situated  In  the  centre  of  I 
a valley  turmunded  by  mountain*  of  coniiderable  ele-  j 
v.ilion,  presenting  a groat  variety  of  picturesque  forms,  j 
and  mverovl  to  their  summit*  with  tree*  of  cverv  snecic*.  > 
It  I*.  b*-*ido*.  regarded  a*  the  great  pass  to  the  HigiiUmU 
on  the  K. ; the  bulk  of  u»  Inhab.  are  of  Highland  origm, 
and  *peak  the  Gaelic  l.aiiguage.  The  banks  of  the  moun- 
tain »tream  Braan.  which  join*  the  Tay  nearly  opj>o*itc 
to  Dutikeld.  present  some  of  the  most  striking  *cenerv 
connected  with  the  place.  Dunkrld  llou*e.  the  resf- 
•leuce  of  the  ducal  family  of  Alholl.  is  on  the  verge  of 
the  town,  and  the  style,  extent,  and  natural  and  artificial 
l>eaulle*  of  the  pleasure-ground*  are  not  equalhxl  by  any 
In  Scotland.  The  la'c  duke  l*cgaii  a new  mansion  on  a 
sc.vle  of  great  magnIHccncr.  but  hi*  death  In  Ih3i»  put  an 
end  to  the  undertaking.  But  perhaps  the  most  Imposing 
object  in  or  about  Duukeld  1*  it*  cathedral.  deUghtfully 
»itu.ile«l  on  the  bank*  of  the  Tay;  an  edifice  partly 
Sixon  and  Gothic,  and  the  remain*  of  which,  owing  to  the 
care  of  the  family  of  Atholl.  are  both  exlemlve  and  In 
go(Kl  pre*ervatlun.  Tlw  choir  of  the  building  is  used  a* 
the  p-vrlsh  church.  Different  portions  of  the  cathedral 
wercerrctwl  at  difll-rrut  limes,  but  the  oldest  portion, 
the  choir,  was  built  In  l»W.  Gavin  Douglas,  who  trans- 
l.U'^l  Vlrgir*  ••  JEiicUi,’'  and  Henry  Guthrie,  author  of 
" Memrdrs  of  Scottish  Affair*  from  16.17  to  the  D*  ;Uh  of 
Charlir*  L,"  were  both  bishop*  of  thi*  »ce.  The  (Hildeea 
had  a raonastory  here  *0  early  a*  Tiif.  When  Iona,  the 
iiriginal  and  chief  *eat  of  tliat  order,  wa»  ravag^  by 
the  D.anes  in  the  ‘Kh  century-,  the  primary  resldi-fl  for 
Home  time  in  Dunkrld.  but  was  afterward*  tranif.  rred 
to  St.  Andrew*.  But  the  rank  of  the  abboLi  of  Dun- 
keld,"  *ay*  Pinkerton,  “one  of  whom  wat  the  father 
«if  a’roval  race  in  Scotland,  and  another,  Whelml,  the 
son  of  Malcolm  HI..  «utBclently  marks  the  esilmatinu  in 
which  that  dlimlty  w.a*  long  hold."  {Kartff  Hnt.  Scot- 
tind  il.27I.V7i.)  The  inonastcrr.  however,  w;u changed 
by  David  1.  into  a c.-Uh«iral  In  1127,  at  or  about  wldch 
peritnl  the  system  of  the  ( uldee*  wo*  supersede.!  through- 
out  Scotland  by  that  of  the  Homan  Catholic*.  ( i h^tvibcrt  s 
Oaz.  o/SoU/itnd  ; Keith  » Scottish  Bishops,  \ Dunk.  ld.) 

DUSKIUK  (Vr.  Dunkerque,  the  Church  of  the 
Duni-s.  or  Sand  B.ank*),  a sca-port  town  of  France, 
and  the  movl  northerly  in  thit  kin^om.  dip.  da 
Nord.  can.  arromi..  ou  the  Strait*  of  Dover.  40  m. 
N.W.  Lille,  and  17  m.  E.  Dover;  lal.  -M®  2'  1/'  N., 
long.  2^  ‘/P  37"  E.  Pop.  (1H36)  U U well 

built,  and  ha*  broad  and  welbpaved  «treei».  1 he 
Champ-de-Mars,  and  the  Place  Joan  Bart,  are  large 
and  fine  *qu.ire»:  the  l.alter.  wldch  I*  plante.l  with  tree*. 
h.ii  a Imst  of  the  brave  sailor  whose  name  It  boar*, 
ami  who  was  a native  of  Dunkirk;  but  thl*  Is  sai.l  by 
Hugo  to  be  ft  tii  rt  tuesquiu.  The  gre.atest  drawback 
iHMin  the  town  I*  Us  want  of  g<Kxl  water;  It  being  Im 
detited  for  thU  necessary  wholly  the  rain-water  c»>|. 
loctitl  in  d*ten>*.  It#  defence*  consist  of  a rampart 
and  ditch,  a citadfl.  and  Fort  Louis,  about  3-4tb*  of  a 
mile  dUunl : the  forllficiUioni  were  furmcrly  more  ft»r- 
mldaiile.  lull  liaving  iM-on  dcinoluhetl.  according  to  the 
stipulation*  In  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  tlay  have  not 
betn  completely  re  establUheil-  Principal  public  budd- 
ing* arc  the  church  of  SI.  Klol.  with  it*  l*ue  portico, 
the  naval  ttordiousc*.  barrack*,  town-hull,  txdlege, 
AC.  The  Tour  des  Pll.des  serve*  fur  a landmark, 
and  wa*  one  of  the  position*  whence  C'asiUd,  ami 
more  recently  Bi.rt  and  .Arrng  ).  conducted  their  observ- 
ation* relating  to  the  m.ap  of  France,  aivd  the  mc.vMire- 
raent  of  the  earth  : it  has  a very  fine  chime  of  ^11*. 
Dunkirk  h.as  al*o  a ctnnnmnal  college,  a public  !U«rary 
containing  IH.OUO  voU.,  a school  of  hydrography,  a 
thr-vtre  and  concert-hall. 

The  harbour  of  Dimkiik,  though  In  a great  dogrec 
artificial.  I*  large  and  cominodiou* ; but  a sand  fiank, 
which  drlc*  at  low  water,  liehig  interposeti  iKrtwocn  the 
town  and  the  roa«,UU*ad.  it  l*  rather  dlflJrull  of  acce**, 
and  l»  apt  to  fillup;  »>ot  tnonvcnleme*  have 

lieen  to  a constdevalile  eatrm  obvl.«tivl  by  work*  coo- 
*iriici.Hl  in  I8'i6.  Dunkirk  huv  both  an  lnn«-r  and  an 
Ov4t»r  ruad*tc«d,  defauUed  from  the  violence  of  the  sea  by 
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aand-lNinks  parullel  to  the  shore,  and  having  doef>  water 
aiKl  good  liofdiiig  ground.  Being  romieetevh  by  me.«n»of 
numcroii*  caiuls,  with  Avery  fertile  district,  ihmkirk  i* 
a ron*idt*rable  emporium,  'i'he  intnibiunt*  liavc  al- 
ways been  distinguislicd  for  enterprise  During  the 
late  and  former  war*  between  Kngl.md  and  France, 
great  numbers  of  privateer*  were  fittesl  out  here,  tlut 
inflicted  very  serious  Injury  on  our  trade.  At  present 
several  vessels  belongirvg  to  the  ivirt  are  engaged  in  iho 
herriag-fishery,  and  in  the  co»l-Qvl.rrt  ou  tlio  Dogger 
bank,  and  the  banks  of  Newiuumliatid.  Dunkirk 
wa*  made  a free  port  In  Ih'jfi.  since  wiiich  it*  cummerro 
ha*  matrriaUy  iiK'rca.<cd,  partieuiarly  its  trade  in  Fnuich 
wine*  destined  for  the  iiipply  of  Belgium,  of  which 
it  is  a dc{>6t.  It  ha*  extensive  soap-works,  with  starch- 
work*.  ro|te-works,  taurieriei.  and  iron-AMjiidriot.  It 
ha*  ai*o  cunviderable  Geneva  distiilrric*.  breweries, 
lugar-refinerie*,  AC.  It  ha«  a general  and  a foundling 
hospital,  a military  and  civil  privoii ; mhI  it  the  *<Mt  of 
a siib-prcfect  and  of  irlbuuals  of  primary  juritdiclioa 
and  commerce.  It  U *aul  to  have  been  fouiidvnl  tiy 
Baldwin,  count  of  Flanders,  in  ptgl;  in  IShh  it  wa*  burnt 
by  tlio  Rngllsh  ; and  in  the  I>3(h  and  17th  centuriew 
alternately  beiongiHl  to  them  ami  to  the  .S)vaniantB  and 
Frenclv  Charle*  II.  told  It  to  IauiU  XI V.  for 
who.  aware  of  it*  imporUmre.  had  it  strongly  fortified 
at  avast  expense.  But,  as  alrca;ly  stated,  la>ui«  wa* 
comjvellcd,  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  to  consent  to  the 
demolition  of  it*  fortifications,  and  even  to  the  shutting 
up  of  its  port!  It  was  untut-cessfuHy  Itesieged  by  ti>c 
Duke  of  surk  in  17U3.  {Hugo,  art.  h'ordi  Diet.  Ueog. 
L'nir.) 

Dt'SLOP.  a par.  of  Scotland,  Celebrated  for  its  ma- 
nufacture of  cheese,  partly  in  the  co.  of  Ayr,  and  partly 
in  that  of  Henfrew,  H m.  N.  Kilmarnock.  The  village 
of  Dunlop  in  the  p:ir.  ho*  2M  inhab  ; the  aggregate  |K>p. 
of  the  pv.  in  was  I,l.‘i7.  Dunlop  chreso  has  for 
nearly  a century  and  a half  held  a high  character.  Fre- 
viouslvto  this  date,  or  between  IG88aiid  1700,  chet>*e  here, 
as  well  as  tlirnugbout  Scotland,  wa*  made  of  akimined 
milk,  as  it  still  the  case  in  various  dUtricU.  A fcinolo 
of  the  name  of  Barbara  Gilmour,  who  had  fled  to  Ireland 
during  the  persecuting  limes  of  (’harles  11.,  relumed  at 
the  Revolution,  and,  having  married  a farmer,  waa  the 
first  to  introduce  the  ]>ractlcc  of  using  the  unskimmed 
milk  in  the  making  of  cheese.  ThU  practice,  which  suc- 
ceeded admirably,  wa*  for  a time  confined  to  the  |>ar., 
laul  it  gradually  cxtcndol  to  almost  every  part  of  tJie  W. 
Mid  S.  of  .Scotland,  all  llie  cliccsc  made  in  these  dis- 
trict* with  unskimmol  milk  b«'lng  called  I)uni-m.  Tlio 
fact,  however,  is,  that  cheese  m.-ule  in  the  Mr.  of  Uuulop 
is  not  *inK;rior,  but  inferiur,  to  llial  inatW  in  other  dis- 
trict*. "nie  number  of  inlU  h cow*  In  the  i»ar.  of  Dunlop, 
In  lH37,  was  910;  the  average  qu.xutily  of  chwe  made 
during  the  se^ason  from  each  cow  Is  about  27  stone*  of 
14  lb*.,  or  ‘i4/>70 Slone*  from  the  whole  par.  annually.  In 
some  •mall  cUiruu,  each  cow  h.v*  been  known  to  average  42 
stone*  annually.  Beildev  the  cheese  prixluccd  in  the  par., 
a great  pro|>urtiun  of  w hat  is  manufactured  in  other  ^rt* 
of  Ayrshire  passes  through  It  «»  lU  way  to  the  cowumcr. 
Being  a conveuicot  entiejuil  between  the  producing 
country  to  the  S.  and  W.,  and  Glasgow.  Paisley,  Ac.,  a 
considerable  number  of  jH-fbon*  resident  in  Dunlop  fol- 
low the  liusine**  uf  cheese  dealers.  purcba*iiie  U from  tho 
formers,  and  supplying  the  vlctuaUcr*  in  the  manufac- 
turing towns  and  «li*triel*.  Dunlop  cheese*  grucrally 
weigh  between  20  and  60  lb*,  each.  (-Vc»  ii/at.  .fu-uanf 
0/  SeolJand,  I Dunlop.) 

DUN  M S \V  A Y,  an  Inland  town  of  Irelnml.  co.  Cork, 
pruv.  Muiiiler,  near  the  juisctlon  of  three  streams,  witicli 
Pirirt  the  B.andon.  2Hm.  W.  by  S.  ( ork.  Pop..  In  I'vSI, 
2.738;  j>op.  of  par.  in  1*34,  1 1.649,  of  whom  1.613  were  of 
the  estab.  church,  4<>  Prot.  dis*..  and  9.990  Botn.  Cath. 
It  ha*  4 par.  cliim'h.  a Hum.  Cath.  chapel,  a market- 
house.  and  a bridewell.  The  linen  iratle,  after  being  for 
some  years  rather  dourishing,  has  declined  ; but  tanning 
ami  brewing,  and  the  corn  trade,  are  largely  carrictl  on. 
A inatior  court  is  held  every  third  Saturdiy,  and  petty 
sessions  on  aUcniate  Momlays. 

DU  N S K,  a bor.  of  barony,  and  market  tow  n of  Scotland, 
CO.  Berwick,  in  a pl;«in  nl  the  S.  foot  of  Diinse  Law,  an 
eminence  63‘»  ft.  al*ove  the  level  of  the  m»*.  13  in.  W. 
Iterwjek-upon-Twceil.  ai>d  36  m.  S.R.  Edinburgh.  Pop. 
2,t>.*6,  CitntHe*  63-1  Dunsn  is  neat  and  regularly  built, 
but  devoid  of  public  buildings,  except  the  tuwn-hnU  aiel 
I Dimse  Castle,  in  lu  vicinity,  the  re*iJencc  of  the  feutlal 
■ *u{»erioT  of  the  bor.,  of  (kiiUtc  architecture,  the  greater 
tvart  mo<lern.  but  added  to  an  ancient  tower  said  to  have 
been  built  by  Randolph  Karl  of  Murray,  in  tin*  time  of 
Uolvert  Bnicc.  The  |>ar.  church  U a plain  ImiUiDg  ; a* 
arc  the  three  dissenting  chapels  tielonging  to  the  Asvu- 
I'iatc  Synod,  and  the  Relief.  The  nu’aus  uf  education 
are  ample;  a par.  scbool,  an  eminent  unendowiHl  aca- 
demy, *lx  other  imeiKlowod  schuoU,  lN*sides  prh.nte  st?- 
minaries  for  female*,  ami  several  S,-vtib;«th  tchooU.  .V 
subscription  Ulirary  wa«  commenced  so  far  Uu‘k  a*  176-h, 
There  are  two  circulating  libraries,  and  a rcading-ruum. 
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Thr  M»c«*mont  for  tho  poor  of  the  bor.  und  par.  ii  71Af. 
Th^TP  are  twt»  friendly  aoclrtlet,  a taYlnir*’  kink,  and 
two  branch  binka.  There  ii  a m'ri'kly  market,  three  fairs 
for  black  cattle  aud  horsca  annually,  and  a quarterly  fair 
for  sheep. 

Dunse  was  erected  Into  a bur}ch  of  barony  by  James 
IV*.  in  1499;  it  was  then  situated  on  the  N.W.  side  of 
rhinse  Ijsw  ; but  haring  been  afterwards  burnt  by  the 
English,  It  was  rebuilt  in  1.Sk8,  and  its  present  site 
adopted.  In  order  that  It  might  be  mure  (mmedintcly 
under  the  protection  of  Dnnse  t'astle.  After  Berwlrk- 
upon-Tweed  was  ceded  to  the  English  ( 1 492).  and  ceRstHl 
to  bo  the  CO.  town,  Dunsc  enjoyed  tii.it  distinction  in 
eomrooQ  with  Lauder.  It  was  afterwards  (KlbO)  trans* 
ferred  by  act  of  parliament  to  Greenlaw ; hut  Uunse  was 
not  alu^thcr  dcprls-ed  of  the  pnrilcge  till  lOM.  It  ts. 
howerer,  by  far  the  largest  and  most  important  town  In 
the  co„  UM  more  country  business  is  dune  in  it  than  In 
both  the  tosms  referred  to.  In  1639.  when  Charles  I.  ' 
lay  on  the  S.  side  of  the  Tweed  with  the  intention  of  re-  i 
during  tlie  Scotch  Presbyterians  to  submissiem,  (*enorai 
I<eslie  took  up  his  station  on  Ounse  l.#aw,  with  a body  of 
tO.'OU  CoTenanters.  to  defend  tho  country  from  inrasron. 
After  the  two  armies  had  continued  In  this  jiosition  for 
three  weeks,  a treaty  of  ps‘ace  was  concluded,  and  both 
were  dissolved.  Dunse  lias  given  birth  to  many  dis- 
tinguished men.  among  whom  may  be  ipeclth-d,  John 
Duns  Scotus.  the  Subtle  Doctor,  descendcu  ofthe ancient 
family  (n<it  long  extinct)  of  Duns  ol  Duns,  or  of  that  ilk  ; 
Ituston,  auth'Tof  the  F/mrfntd  Sltttf  and  other  works; 
Dr.  M'Crle.  the  historian  of  Knox  ; Mr.  John  iilack,  the 
learned  and  able  eilltor  of  the  doming  VMrunictf,  he.  I 
(.Vcie  St.  Acc.  <if  Scotland,  ( liutuc ; (.kambert't  Got. 
qf  .'ifof/aTtd. ) 

DUNSTADLK,  a town  and  par.  of  England,  co.  Bed- 
ford, hund.  3Iatisbcad:  arcaof  par..620aiTi*s.  Pop.  of 
ditto.  2,il7.  The  town.  stMuted  on  the  S.  acclivity  or  the 
rhiltcrn  Htils,  near  the  source  of  the  Lea.  on  the  ro.id 
from  l.ondon  to  Fenny  Stratford,  .32  m.  N.  W.  the  former, 
has  four  streets,  and* is  prettv  well  built.  A ceiebrateil 
priory  was  foundtd  here  by  Henry  I.,  in  11.11,  of  which 
the  par.  church  contains  the  nave.  The  Baptists  and 
Methodists  have  also  places  of  worship.  I lere  is  a charity 
aclicKtl,  fouodi'il  in  17^.  for  40  boys  and  15  girls  ; with  12 
almshouses  f.>r  poor  widows,  aiHl  6 do.  fiirdpcayetl  mahien 
ladles.  Dunstalile  is  the  princl|uii  seat  of  the  HrKUh 
straw  plait  niamifaeture.  which  employs  many  fimiales  in 
the  town  and  vicinity.  Indies' straw  nati  were,  and  still 
arc,  not  unfrcqiicntly  calk'd  Dunstables.  (Kora  full  ac- 
count of  tliU  manufacture,  see  Commcrdnl  Piclionarjf, 
art.  Hatw<Stbaw).  Mnrket-day,  Wednesday, 

DUSWICH.  a sea-port  bor.  and  par.  of  England,  co. 
Suflulk,  hund.  Blything,  on  the  E.  coast  of  the  co., 
90  m.  N.E.  London,  ana  26  m.  N.K.  Ipswich.  Pop.  in 
llCI.  231  Though  now  a ]>oor  Ashing  station,  this  was 
once  an  important  sea-port,  bavtag  an  extensive  trade,  a 
Urge  popuUtiou,  2 abbeys,  and  several  churches.  It  has 
been  reduced  to  its  present  state  of  losigiiiti>  ance  by 
repeated  inroads  of  trie  sea;  and  would  probably  have 
bt'tm  totally  abandoned,  but  for  its  having  had  the  pri- 
vilege of  returning  2 mem.  to  the  II.  of  C.  Tlie  en- 
croachment of  the  sea  began  previously  to  the  ronqiiest. 
In  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  an  inundation  swallowed  up 
more  than  460  substantial  houses.  The  last  great  en- 
croachment was  in  1740 ; but  the  sea  has  continued  pro- 
gressively to  encroach  on  the  land  ; and  at  present  there 
remains  only  the  ruins  of  one  of  its  many  churches.  It 
was  dJsfyanchiscd  by  the  Beforra  Act;  and  IK>  longer 
attracts  any  attention,  except  from  those  who  visit  the 
coast  to  study  the  great  natural  revolutions  of  wiiich  it 
has  been  the  theatre.  (Campbfirt  Sur9<y,i.  ‘277.  i l.tftlTt 
Oertlaetf,  i.  4iO.  3d  ed.) 

DUB  AN  GO.  a town  of  Mexico,  cap.  of  the  lUteof  the 
aame  name,  in  the  Sierra  Madre,  6,<M8  ft.  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  450  m.  N.W.  Mexico,  and  l.''>nm.  N.W.  by 
W.  Zacatecas  ; lat  24'^  2ft'  N-,  long.  KW®  |.v  W.  Pop. 
'23,000.  (frard.)  It  is  rrgiilvly  built,  and  contains  a 
cathctlral  and  other  churches,  several  convents,  a mint, 
and  a theatre.  It  is  the  scat  of  a bishopric.  Its  inhsbs. 
are  industrious  : they  manuf.>cture  many  wvMxleu  articles, 
woollen  goods  and  leather,  ami  have  a considerable  trade 
in  cattle.  Iron  mines  ore  worked  in  the  vicinity . 

Mexico.) 

DUHAZZO  {an  Fpidamnus  tiTn\  Dyrrachium),  asca« 
port  town  of  Turkey  in  Eurot>e,  Alhauio,  on  tho  E. 
shore  of  the  .Adriatic,  and  on  the  S.  side  of  a projecting 
|4>ngue  of  land.  7 m.  S.  Cape  Pali ; lat.  41*^  17'  32"  N., 
long.  19®  26'  41"  R.  Pop.  5.000.  ? This  town,  which  has 
greatly  declined  from  Its  aiicii'iit  importance,  is  sur- 
rounde’l  by  walls,  and  is  indilTcrcntlv  furtitiixl.  It  has 
some  trade  In  the  ex|)ort  of  com.  'The  bay,  on  the  N. 
sMe  of  whirh  it  ttanilf.  Is  h m.  tirood  from  N.  to  S..  with 
from  7 to  3 fa'homs  water,  the  best  anchorage  being  about 
l|  in.  S by  E.  from  the  town. 

.Ai'conling  to  Plautus,  the  inbab.  of  Dyrrachium  were 
inllm■rs<^l  In  every  sort  of  debauchery  and  vice ; where- 
fore, says  he,  — 
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**  ■ ' i hole  wrM  noRwn  Bpldomno  IndUttm  evr, 

QwU  nMSM  fcniw  bue  Um  iIsiuim  ! ** 

JfnkcvSiwf,  Acl  II.  He.  I. 

And  certainly,  if  we  may  depend  on  the  statements  of 
M.  Pourqueville,  their  descendants  at  the  present  d.iy,  if 
they  be  less  luxurious,  exhibit  few  other  symptoms  of 
I improvement.  He  calls  their  town  tine  amarekir,  un  rc- 
I paire  de  piraict,  uh  $cJour  d'auas$tnx,  el  Ic  receptacle 
I tmpnr  det  tcfleraU  qui  pcuecisf  x'n'knpper  det  edict  de 
I ritalie  I ( Voyage  dans  7<i  fr«*<^cc,  i.  32o. ) 
j Dyrrachium  was  founded  by  a colony  from  Corerra, 

' anno  G2ft  b.  n.  After  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Ilo- 
maos,  it  became  a place  of  great  Imimrunrc,  from  Us 
being  the  port  whkii  vessels  from  Brumiuslum.  hound 
for  tne  optmitc  coa.«t.  endeavoured  to  make  ; and  from 
Us  being  the  usual  place  of  departure  for  ships  crossing 
the  Adriatic  with  despatches  or  passengers  from  Greece 
for  Italy.  It  became  the  seat  of  some  important  strate- 

cal  operations  during  the  struggle  betweeo  Ca'fnr  and 

ompey.  which  terminated  advantogv-onsly  for  the  latter. 
{Otsar,  de  bcUo  Cieili,  iti.  } 41 ).)  It  was  made  a Bomau 
colony  by  Augustus:  and,  after  various  vicissitudes,  was 
subjected  to  tlie  Turks,  imdrr  whoso  destructive  sway  It 
Still  continues,  by  BaJatet  II. 

DUKIl  A.M,  a marlt.  co.  in  the  N.  of  England,  having 
E.  the  German  Ocean,  N.  Northumberland,  W.  rumber- 
land  aiwl  Westmoreland,  and  S.  Yorkshire.  Area,  7<^>2.0ko 
acres.  In  Its  W.  (uirts  It  Is  occupic'd  hy  ofl^s  fruin  tlio 
Pennine  range  of  mountains,  and  by  black  heathy  moors. 
Soil  in  parts  good ; but  generally  It  rests  on  a sub-sud  of 
tiUT  clay,  and  is  cold  and  infertile.  It  Is  a curious  fn*  l, 
however,  that  the  W.  parts  of  the  co.,  though  naturally 
the  least  productive,  are  the  best  cultir<itrd.  Erincip.il 
crops,  wheat,  oats,  barley,  beans,  and  pease.  A mixtuie 
of  rye  and  wlie.it,  provincially  called  mas/in,  is  also 
rather  extensively  cultivated.  Turnips  are  ger.erally  in- 
troduced. particularly  in  the  W.  districts.  Lime,  of 
which  there  is  an  abundant  supply.  Is  principally  us<  <l 
as  mimire,  the  quantity  applied  being  from  7(>  to  hi) 
bushels  an  acre.  Drainage  Is  much  neglected  in  the  E. 
parts  of  the  ca  which,  in  ronseqiienre.  are  in  a cuintiarR. 
lively  backward  state.  The  Teeswater  breed  of  snort- 
homed  cattle,  so  called  from  the  river  Tees,  which 
bounds  the  eo.  on  the  S.,  is  admitted  to  be  one  of  the 
very  best,  botii  for  feeding  and  milking,  and  is  m>w  very 
widely diffiiscd.  Sheep  mostiv  Cheviots;  stnek  e'limattd 
at  between  2U0,UHj  and  v.W.bOU  hood.  A great  deal  of 
projierty  belongs  to  the  church,  and  there  areb<“ides 
some  large  estates  ; but  property  is,  notwithstanding,  a 
good  deal  tubdivUled.  Farms  of  all  tiies,  but  the  greater 
number  rather  small ; and  the  couditioo  of  the  occu;  lets 
of  the  small  farms  Is  said  to  bo  very  unfavourable.  Aver- 
age rent  of  land,  in  I9i0,  14s.  M.  an  acre.  Durh.-.m  has 
some  of  the  most  extensive  and  valuable  cmil.fii Ms  in 
the  kingdom ; and  she  has  also  valuable  Ie.vl  and  iron 
mines.  Vast  quanlities  of  grind-stotics  are  produml 
from  the  quarries  at  Gateshead  Fell.  MamifKtutes 
various,  but  not  very  extensive  or  important.  ErhiH)<  il 
rivers.  Tecs,  Wear,  ami  Derwent,  imrham  h;u  4 wards 
and  75  parishes,  and  returns  10  mems.  to  the  II.  of  C , 
via.  4 for  the  co.,  2 each  fur  the  city  of  Durham  nnd 
Sunderland,  and  I each  for  Gateslteod  artd  S.  .Shields. 
Begistered  doctors  for  the  co.,  in  1H3A-19.  i0,a.i6.  being 
5,325  fur  the  N..  and  4.9M)  for  the  S.  ^v.  i*rin.'i)ui| 
towns,  Durham  city,  Sunderland.  Gateshead.  S.  Shiddi, 
Darlindon.  In  |h3|,  Durham  hod  40.74U  iuhab  houses. 
M.73C  families,  and  Z'a1.910  itihab.,  of  w horn  121,74s  wore 
males,  and  133.1(i2  females.  Sum  paid  for  relief  of  (wytr 
in  1)*3S,  €1,369/.  Annual  value  of  real  pro(>rrty  in  1HI5, 
6S.V,Vto/.  Profits  of  trades  and  professions  In  do.*  2-'Vi,tai/. 

Dl'eham  (originally  l)unAi)lmr.  from  dun  a liin, 
and  holme  a river),  an  ancient  and  celebrated  city  of 
England,  cap.  co.  same  name,  and  ncarlv  in  its  centre,  on 
A bend  of  the  river  Wear,  230  m.  N.  by  Nv.  London,  and 
66  m.  N. N.W. York;  lat.  54''' 3»E  3i"  N,  long.  1®34'C" 
W.  Pop.  in  lA2i,  10.2N2;  in  IK31,  10..V20;  but  from  the 
latter  ey^h  down  to  the  present  year  ( IH40),  there  has 
been  a great  increase  in  (he  pop-  of  the  town  and  Its  im- 
mediate vicinity,  occasioned  rbiefiy  by  the  opening  of 
several  new  ana  extensive  collieries.  Vrobabiy.  at  next 
census,  the  pop.  of  the  city  and  ndghbonrho^,  witiiiii 
3 or  4 m.  on  each  side  of  tbe  former,  will  be  aiccrtalmd 
to  bo  little  sliort  of  40.000. 

The  grand  objects  of  interest  in  the  city  are  (he  cathedral 
and  castle:  their  appearance  from  the  surrounding  country 
is  most  striking,  tn-ing  situated  in  a rocky  peninsula,  ele- 
vated About  HO  ft.  above  the  Wear,  by  which  it  is  nearly 
encircled.  The  first  of  these  structures,  begun  in  the  reign 
of  William  Hufus.  but  much  enlarged  and  improve*!  in 
subsequent  ages,  is  a large  and  majestic  pile  or  Norman 
archiU’Cture:  it  is  4f'd  ft.  in  length,  by  about  300  in  ex- 
treme breadth,  from  the  N.  to  the  8.  transept ; it  h^  a 
rentral  tower,  314  ft.  in  height  ; and  at  lh>>  W.  end  are 
two  low  towers.  onceiop|>ed  with  spires.  The  inside  has 
much  of  the  clumsy  though  venerable  magnificence  of 
the  early  Norman  style.  The  pillars  are  vast  cylinders, 
S3  ft.  hi  circumfcrt'iicc.  .ithI  variously  adorned.  Ui  tiie 
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Galllm,  or  Udj‘s  ch&pci,  at  the  W.  cml  of  the  cathedral. 
U the  tomb  of  the  reaeraltlu  Bede,  hit  remains  having 
been  transferred  thither  from  Jarrnw  in  1370 ; and  In 
the  Kino  Altars,  at  the  E.  end  of  the  cathedral,  fi  the 
shrine  of  St.  Cuthbert,  the  patron  saint  of  the  sacred 
edlfiM.  Dr.  Johnson  says,  characteristically, of  this  noble 
structure,  that  “ It  strikes  ulih  s kind  of  gigantic  dlgutty, 
and  aspires  to  no  other  praise  than  that  of  rocky  solidity, 
and  indeterminate  duration  i ” 

The  see  of  Durham  Is  well  known  to  n3te  been  about 
the  most  valuable  in  the  kingdom.  At  an  average  of  the 
three  years  ending  with  1931,  it  yielded  a nett  revenue  of 
19,0G6f.  a year  1 The  total  revenue  of  the  dean  and 
ebopcer,  during  the  seven  years  ending  with  1934. 
amounted  to  S6,ii37/.  a year ; the  dean  having  a revenue 
of  4,900/.,  and  each  of  the  canons  residentiary,  of  wliom 
there  ore  twelve,  having  a revenue  of  2.2Njf.  a year  I But 
on  the  death  of  the  lost  bishop  of  Durham,  in  the 
bishop's  revenue  was  fixed,  pursuant  to  the  recommetxl* 
oUon  of  the  eocletiasticol  commissioners,  at.9,0CNV.  a 
veor,  the  surplus  revenues  of  the  see  being  reserved  to 
tonn  a fund  tor  the  su^entoUou  of  the  Incomes  of  the 
poorer  bUbops.  The  blshnp  of  Durham  was  also,  till 
deprived  of  it  bythe  act6and7  Wiltiom  IV.  cap.  19., 
eustos  rohUorum  end  chief  dvll  governor  of  the  co., 
which  boa  distinct  courts  and  law  officers ; he  presided 
at  the  assises,  and  all  writs  were  returnable  to  him,  and 
iK>t  to  the  king.  The  practice  In  the  Palatinate  courts 
Is  now,  however,  assimilated  in  a meat  measure  to  that 
of  the  superior  courts  at  Westminsters  and  os  actions 
may  be  commenced  In  them  for  any  sum,  however  large, 
the  cbwge  bos  been  productive  of  groat  public  bencht. 

It  is  a curious  fact,  that  Csomwell  founded  a univer* 
slty  in  Durham  In  16iCT,  assigning  to  it  the  bouses  and 
part  of  the  lands  belonging  to  the  dean  and  chapter. 
This  institutioa,  which,  hod  it  survived,  must  have  been 
of  great  service  to  the  N.  counties,  fell  to  pieces  on 
the  RiMtoratioo,  when  the  churcli  recovered  her  old 
possessions.  So  new  attempt,  or  at  loait  no  successful 
one.  wss  insde  to  estoblisb  another  untversitr  at  Durham 
till  1831.  In  that  year,  however,  a university,  endowed 
by  t^  dean  and  chapter,  the  blsnop,  and  other  wealthy 
iMlviduols.  was  fouiidcMl,  to  afford  Instruction,  and  grant 
degrees  in  the  different  faculties.  It  was  incorporated 
by  ro^  charter  in  1937.  and  consists  of  a warden,  pro. 
mssort,  tutors,  Ac. ; but.  howerer  crodliobie  to  the 
liberality  of  the  founders,  it  is  far  from  adequately  meet, 
tng  the  ealstlDf  wants  of  society,  its  grand  olijcct  being 
to  furnish  instruction  for  candidates  fur  holy  orders  In 
connection  with  the  church  of  England. 

The  castle,  founded  by  William  the  Conqueror,  and 
ioteiuScd  partly  to  bridle  that  port  of  his  own  dominions, 
and  partly  as  a defence  against  the  irruptions  of  the 
Scotch  stands  a little  to  the  N.  of  the  cathedral,  and  on 
the  some  elevated  peninsula.  It  was  long  used  os  the 
bbhop’s  palace,  and  has  some  mogniftcent  apartments. 
It  is  now  (with  the  exception  of  a suite  of  rooms  reserved 
for  the  sccoromodotion  of  the  bishop,  on  his  visits  to  the 
city)  appropriated  to  the  purposes  of  the  university,  being 
occupied  by  students.  Acljolulog  tbe  csstle,  on  an  oitiC* 
dal  mound  of  considerable  oluvolinn,  Is  the  oncicut 
tower,  or  keep,  which  hod  fallen  into  decay,  but  bos  re> 
centiy  been  restored,  and  presents  s most  imposing  sp. 
peonuice.  On  the  palace  green  is  tbe  exchequer,  a larfc 
square  building,  in  which  the  bishop’s  courts  of  cxche> 
ouer  and  chancery  were  held,  and  near  it  is  a magnificent 
library,  erected  by  Bishop  Cosini ; and  a little  further 
distant  is  the  office  for  the  registry  of  wills.  Tbe  cluis> 
tors  adjacent  to  the  cathedral  are  147  ft.  square,  and  very 
neat.  The  chapter -house,  a plain  buikung,  opens  into 
them. 

The  shelving  sides  of  the  peninsula,  from  the  cathe- 
dral, castle,  and  other  buildings,  down  to  Uie  river,  are 
laid  out  in  hanging  gardens.  Intersected  with  walks,  and 
planted  with  trees,  that  have  a most  imposing  effect. 

Besides  tbe  cathedral,  there  ore  here  six  par.  churches. 
Those  of  St.  Klcbol.'vs  and  St.  Oswald,  the  latter  remark- 
able for  its  vaulted  roof  of  w<mx1,  are  of  considerable  an- 
tiquity. The  Primitive  and  Weeley'^D  Mothodlits,  Korn. 
Cotbullcs,  IndependeuU,  and  Quakers,  have  also  places 
of  worship. 

Tbe  grammar  school  connected  with  the  cathedral  has 
four  exhibitions,  of  25/.  each,  for  the  sons  of  rlergrmcnot 
tbe  school,  and  of  50/.  each  at  either  univertity  ^ in  addi- 
tion to  this.  It  hjuflveschoUrshlt4,  of  10/.  each,  at  Peter- 
bouse,  Cambridge.  There  is  a blue-coot  school,  on  infant 
school,  and  an  eudowed  charity  school,  which,  together, 
famish  gratuitous  instruction  to  al>Hit  I .*'00  children.  It 
has  on  infirmary,  founded  in  1791.  depemdent  on  volun- 
tary contributions,  a lylog-in  hospital,  and  sever.-d  alms- 
houses. There  are  mre  also  a public  reading-room,  o 
library,  and  assembly-rooms,  and  two  weekly  newipojiers. 
Races  take  place  annually  in  May. 

The  city  is  divided  into  several  distinct  portions:  that 
which  contains  the  raihedral  and  castle  has  some  excol- 
Imt  and  iiiiely  siuuled  houses,  nrinripally  occupied  by 
the  tligniUrics  of  the  church.  Wbot  Is  colled  the  old 
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town  sdjolni  the  castle  on  the  K.  t In  It  ore  the  market- 
place, the  thcatrtr,  and  principal  shops,  but  It  has  a groat 
many  inferior  houses } In  the  morkrt-plsce  is  s fbuntolQ 
for  uie  supply  of  the  dty  with  water,  ctmv^cd  lliither 
from  springs  about  1 1 ro.  distant,  consisting  of  an  octagon 
building,  surmountM  by  a statue  of  Keptune.  The 
towiuhip  of  KIvet  lies  on  the  E.  side  of  the  cathedral 
peninsula,  being  separated  from  It  by  tbe  Wear.  It  is 
comparatively  well  built.  In  this  quarter  of  the  town  is 
the  magnificent  uew  cn.  gaol  and  co.court-house.erectod 
in  I SUQ.  at  on  expense  of  nexrly  140.000/.  On  tbe  W.  side 
the  Wear  and  ui  the  cathedral  ore  tbe  townships  of  Cross- 
gate  and  Kromwellgate ; they  ore  occupied  by  a very  in- 
ferlor  class  of  houses,  and  have  the  appearance  of  great 
poverty.  Tbe  communication  betwevm  tbe  difibrent 
parts  of  the  town  Is  kept  up  by  two  old  and  one  cum- 
narotlvcly  modern  bridge.  The  latter,  called  I’rebetsd's 
Bridge,  was  erected  by,  and  U maintained  at  th«  expensa 
of.  tbe  dean  and  chafer : It  is  placed  In  a very  romantic 
situation,  and  connects  the  nubile  walks  called  “ tho 
Bonks,"  already  alluded  to.  The  dry  Is  well  paved  and 
lighted 

Durham,  for  a lengthened  period,  made  little  or  oo 
progress.  It  used  to  be  one  of  tbe  dullest  and 'most 
stagnant  of  cathedral  cities.  But  from  the  flow  thither- 
ward of  the  tide  of  pop.,  through  the  opening  of  the 
collieries,  previously  mentioned,  and  the  cousiructlon  of 
several  riilways  in  the  district,  connecting  it  with  Shields, 
.Sunderland,  ilarticpool.  and  Stockton,  noise  of  which 
ore  more  than  20  m.  distant,  a rawerful  Impetus  has 
lately  been  given  to  its  trade.  This  is  visible  in  the 
crowded  state  of  the  weekly  markets,  tho  improvement 
of  the  shops,  and  other  signs  of  the  increasing  importance 
and  trade  of  the  town.  An  extensive  carpet  monu^tory 
and  a worsted  spinning  mill  are  situated  oo  tbe  bonks  of 
tho  Wear.  The  Great  N.  of  England  Railway  will  con- 
tKxrt  the  city  directly  with  Ncwcostle-on-'l'yne,  14  m. 
distant  I and  the  Newcastle  and  Carlisle  Railway 
opens  on  easy  communication  with  tbe  W.  coast.  The 
neighbourhood  of  Durham  abounds  with  situations  well 
adapted  for  tbe  cstablUhmmt  of  various  moDubetum, 
having  numerous  rivulets  and  inexhaustible  stores  of 
Slone,  lime,  cool,  and  iron.  The  wont  of  means  of 
outlet  have  hitherto  rendered  these  resources  unavail- 
alile  t but  os  the  railways  now  in  progress  will  supply 
focilHiei  of  transit,  this  port  of  the  xinMoin  may.  in  the 
course  of  a few  years,  be  expected  to  aflbrd  an  excellent 
field  for  the  adTontagoous  employment  of  capital  oiul 
Industry. 

Durham  has  sent  9 mems.  to  the  H.  of  C.  since  1177.5. 
Previously  to  the  Reform  Act,  the  right  of  voting  was  in 
the  freemen  who  hod  oequir^  their  fk-cedoro  by  patri- 
mony  or  servitude  within  the  city  of  Durham,  the  bor.  of 
Frorawellgate,  "or  the  streets  and  suburtis  adjoining 
thereto."  lienee  tbe  limits  of  the  pari.  bor.  were  oot 
definitively  fixi^l,  but  varied  witii  the  varying  site  of  tho 
suburbs : a definite  limit  was.  imwever,  given  to  it  by  the 
Boundary  Act.  which  iiKiuded,  in  1931,  a pop.  of  9.2G9. 
and  1.204  houses,  of  which  669  were  worth  10/.  a year. 
Registered  electors  In  19.19-39.  949.  Under  tbe  Muni- 
cipal liefonn  Act,  the  city  U divided  into  three  wards, 
and  Is  governed  by  6 aldermen  and  l9cnunsellors,  Nor- 
kei-day,  Saturday,  t Uu/ckm»<m's  and  jhtriers’  UMorj/^f 
Ihtrh^  { Pmnant'M  Tour  m Scotland,  111.  33U.,  t 
Boundary  Rep.  / and  J*rt'sa/c  Ji^onisa/iMS.) 

DURLACII,  a town  of  the  grand  duchy  of  Baden, 
circ.  Control- Rhine.  2 m.  E.S.E.  Corlsruhe.  with  which 
it  communiesUes  by  a rood  lined  throughout  with  poplars. 
Pop.  4.9i)0.  Before  CorUruhe  was  built,  this  town  « os 
the  residence  of  the  margraves  of  Baden-DarUrh.  an 
old  castle  belonging  to  whom,  now  in  ruins,  stands  upon 
a contiguous  lioTght ; and  has  attached  toil  a fine  goroen, 
in  which  several  Roman  antiquities  have  been  diKovered. 
A palace  of  a later  dote  has  been  In  part  converted  into 
a cavalry  iMirrack.  The  inhab.  manufacture  porcelain, 
tobacco,  and  sealing-wax  ; and  have  some  trade  in  com, 
wine,  fruit,  oiul  other  agricultural  produce.  (Bcrgkmui 
Holier , ) 

DUSSELDOKF.  otownoftlie  Prussian  slates,  prov. 
Rhine,  ro{).  n't;,  and  circ.  some  name,  at  tbe  ronfiu- 
once  of  the  Diivsel  with  the  Rhine;  laU  61°  ly  40"  N., 
long  6°46'2.V'K.  Pop.  33.137,  of  whom  27, OTiO  ore  Cath. 
It  hoi  nearly  treblnl  its  ]K>n.  In  the  course  of  the  pre- 
sent centuiy.  it  It  a well-built,  handsome,  thriving 
tusm.  " \5'e  were  delighted  with  Its  singular  neat- 
ness, and  the  beauty  of  its  environs.  It  stands  so  close 
upon  the  Kiiinr,  that  vessels  soil  up  to  its  quays,  ami 
then  take  on  board  the  merchaDiiise  of  which  tlic  tnwu 
Is  the  depdt.  Near  the  river  the  streets  are  narrow, 
and  full  of  srmptomi  of  industrv;  but  beyond  these 
the  town  consists  of  handsome  wrhlte  stone  houses,  dis- 
(HMied  in  rows  as  streets,  or  as  open  squares  and  places 
with  trees  in  tin*  centns  all  w hich  ore  rcm-vriuibly  clean 
ami  quiet."  H'kamhert'r  i/oiland,  Rc.  p.  49.)  ’I'hu 
nuUe  and  other  fortificaiions  were  destroyed  by  tho 
i'reneli  In  1714  It  is  the  seat  of  the  firovincial  states  or 
patL  of  the  Rhine  pruv.,  luu  a court  of  apiK:ai  fur  tba 
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tcgeney,  u (ryninMlum  or  coll^.  an  mc»Aemy  nf  i4 
an  obwrraturjr,  a fine  public  libnuy,  a theatre,  and  <ume 
rnuaiiu  uf  the  noble  rollectkm  of  (lalDtiiiitf  truiufcrrt-d 
to  Munich.  Kecently  the  tekoot  of  painting  at  Duait-I- 
dorf,  under  Schadotr,  has  attained  to  very  considerable 
ivlebrltjr.  There  are  considerable  manufactures  at  Dus* 
ti-ldorf ; but  it  derives  its  principal  importance  From  its 

JMJsltion  on  the  Uhlor,  nearijr  opposite  to  where  It  U 
oiDcd  bj  the  canal  leading  to  Veiiln  on  the  Maese,  and 
from  its  being  the  entrepot  and  prineiiud  port  of  the  con- 
Cigtious  lounehing  manuracturing  district,  of  wiiicb  EU 
berfeidt  is  the  caplul.  Cottons,  cloths,  ttc  are  Imported 
from  the  latter ; hardware,  iron,  and  steel,  from  Solin. 
gen,  RemscheU.  Ac. ; Hnen  Aom  Katlngeo,  &c.  Large 
quantities  of  coal,  brought  from  the  mines  on  the  Koer, 
are  shipped  here  for  the  Netherlands ; and  there  la  also 
an  extonsfre  trade  in  com.  nil,  and  wloe. 

DWARACA  or  JUGGUTH,  a maHt.  town  of  Hlo- 
dostan,  nrotr.  GiiJrat,  the  moet  W.  point  of  which  it  oc< 
cupies,  aum.  of  the  Guico»*ar.  on  a saodr  shore  9ft  m. 
N.W.  Juonaghur;  Uit.  SS^iyN.,  long.  6(F^7' E.  It  la 
the  tnost  sacred  place  in  this  part  of  li^ia,  and  is  annu* 
ally  frequented  oj  about  15,000  pUgrfmi  from  alt  parts 
of  that  extenslTe  countrv.  Its  principal  pagoda  is  a 
cnagnlAcent  carved  stone  ouilding  of  high  antiquity,  de- 
dicated to  Hunchon,  an  Incarnation  of  Krishna,  with  an 
entrance  towards  the  sea  a very  long  and  noble  flight 
of  Btooe  steps,  succeeded  by  a mWive  gate,  where  the 
whole  front  breaks  upon  the  view  with  a striking  effect ; 
its  great  pyramid  is  140  ft.  high,  and  much  ornunented. 
There  are  numerous  subordins^  temples,  baring  flags 
with  representatioos  of  the  sun  and  moon.  In  front  of 
the  large  temple  is  the  sacred  place  of  ablutiuii,  foniH'd 
by  a creek  of  the  sea,  which  is  lined  for  S4Mne  distanre  by 
small  temples  with  stone  steps  down  to  the  margin  of  the 
water,  on  which  prayers  are  made,  and  idols,  rings,  and 
amulets  sold  br  the  Brahmins  : the  town  itself  is  small, 
but  lurrounded  with  wails  and  towers  washed  by  the 
tide.  The  devotees  here  are  usually  stamped  br  means 
of  a boC  iron,  with  the  hisigitia  of  tho  god.  vmI  this  rite  U 
often  practised  upon  young  infants.  The  chalk  with 
which  the  Brahmins  mark  their  foreheads  comes  from 
Dwaraca.  whence  it  is  carried  bv  merchants  all  over 
India.  'Ihe  revenue  of  the  temples,  derived  from  pil* 

S;rlmt,  Is  estimated  at  about  one  lac  of  rupees,  and  was 
unnerly  swelled  by  the  pluckdor  of  many  piratical  vessels, 
fitted  out  In  the  naoie  of  the  idol.  Dwaraca  subioitted 
to  the  British  forces  in  1816 ; but  In  the  rollowing  year 
was  transferred  to  the  Gulcowar,  to  whom  its  taocti^ 
rendered  it  a highly  acceptable  acquisition,  (//enuttun  j 
£.  I.  Gm.  1.  631, 683. ; Mod.  Tram.  x.  393— 3(A> 
DWINA.tbc  nameof  two  Russian  rivers,  one  of  which 
fails  iato  the  White  Sea  l»  several  mouths,  3ft  m.  below 
Arcbingel,  and  the  other  into  the  Gulph  of  Riga,  In  the  ' 
lialtk.  9 m.  below  Riga.  The  first,  or  KorlMrm  Dtetma, 
is  a Ivge  and  Important  river.  It  is  formed  by  the 
junction  of  the  Soukhoua,  which  rises  In  the  farthest  W. 

IMtrt  of  the  government  of  Vologda,  with  tho  doug  rising 
n the  central  8.  pert  of  the  same  government.  From 
Che  puint  of  coollueoce.  near  Ousteoug- Veliki,  tho  united 
river  flows  In  a deep  a^  broad  stream,  N.W.  to  Its  em- 
iMMjctiure  below  Arraangrl,  a distance  of  about  SAUm. 
lu  priodpal  affluent  is  the  Vitebegda,  flowing  W.  from 
the  confloa  of  Penn.  The  extent  of  natural  navigation 
fur  boats  and  bargee  on  this  river  and  lu  affluenu  is 
very  great,  extending  W.  to  the  city  of  Vologda,  S.  to 
Nikoicsk.  and  K.  to  the  frontier  of  Perm.  At  Vologda 
an  ardflcial  navigation  berins,  which,  by  means  of  the 
Lubinski  canal  and  the  ls«e  Bielo.  connects  the  Souk- 
bnoa  with  tbe  Neva;  while,  on  the  E.,  the  Sevemui 
canal  connects  tbe  Vitchegda  with  the  Kama,  one  of  the 
principal  affluents  of  the  W<dga.  Hence,  goods  imported 
at  Archangel  may  be  sent  by  water  to  either  Petersburg 
or  Astrakhan,  and  conversely  I The  ebb  and  flow  of  the 
SOB  is  perceivable  la  the  Dwtna  many  m.  above  Arch, 
angel.  Oppoelte  to  tbe  latter  it  is  abewe  4 m.  in  width  ; 
it  is  also  very  deep,  tbou^  owing  to  the  sand-banks  at 
its  mouth  it  doos  not  aamtt  vesseU  drawing  more  than 
fruen  13  to  14  ft.  water.  It  is  frosen  over  fur  about  half 
the  year.  (&r  Abcsakgsi..) 

Ino  second,  or  SowtArm  vut^aa  or  Dwna,  though  of 
inferior  dimonsioni  to  the  preceding.  It  also  a large  and 
important  river.  It  rises  in  tbe  Valdai  hills,  not  far 
from  tbe  source  of  the  Wolga;  and  following  a 8.W. 
course  to  Vitebsk,  it  thence  pursues  a W.  N.W.  course 
to  its  embouchure  below  Riga.  It  if  navigable  from  near 
Its  source,  or  for  about  Near  Dunaburg,  how- 

ever, It  is  a good  deal  interrupted  by  cataracts,  and  In 
other  places  it  Is  encumbered  with  shoals,  so  that4t  can 
only  be  navigated  with  safety  after  tbe  breaking  up  of 
the  ice  in  the  spriog.  and  afler  the  setting  in  of  the 
autumnal  rains.  It  nai  few  affluents  of  any  considerable 
niagiiiUMle.  At  Riga  it  is  about  3,400  ft.  broad.  Its 
mcMjth  is  encumbet^  with  banks,  which  render  It  in- 
arccMlble  for  vessels  drawing  more  than  from  1 3 to  1 6 ft. 
water.  It  berins  to  freexe  over  about  the  end  of  Nov., 
and  Uio  breaking  up  of  tbe  kr,  or  ddbdeit,  usually  takes 
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place  lu  the  beginning  of  April,  when  Ihero  are  tmind. 
aliims  that  fri'queiitly  ocraiiuu  great  Injury  tu  UIga  and 
the  adjacent  ctnintiy. 

This  river  has  always  been  the  principal  cluinnrl  by 
which  the  masts  and  other  timbiT  cxpurttHJ  from  IHga 
were  conveyed  to  It.  But  owing  to  the  gradual  exhaus- 
tion of  tho  forcslt.  It  is  necessary  to  go  much  farther  S. 
than  formerly,  to  the  provs.  of  Tcheruigoff  and  KleiT,  the 
timber  from  which  is  conveyed  by  water,  against  tho 
stream,  up  a part  of  the  Dniepr,  and  then  carried  across 
the  country  separating  that  river  from  the  Dwina,  to  be 
embarked  00  the  latter.  This,  however,  is  a wry  ex. 
pensive  and  tedtous  process,  requiring  alx>ut  3 years  for 
Its  completion  ; and  lu-nce  tho  mast  trade,  that  formerly 
centered  wholly  at  Riga,  U now  begtnnlng  to  be  trails, 
ferred,  in  part  at  least,  to  Kherson,  to  which  place  the 
trees  are,  at  the  pro|>er  season,  easily  and  rapidly  doatotl 
down  tito  Dniepr.  ( /lagemfitirr  oh  tJke  Blade  Sra,  p.  133. 
EngH^h  traus.) 

DYSART.  a royal  bor.  and  sea-port  of  Acotland,  co. 
Fife,  on  the  N.  c«wut  td  ihe  Frith  of  Forth,  Mi  m.  N.  by 
E.  Kdinburgli,  and  1 m.  K.  Klrkaldy.  Pup.  |m»1,  4.kh4  j 
1831,  6.N03.  exclusive  of  above  lOU  sailors.  This  induiles 
tho  imroedlatelT  contiguous  Tillages  of  Pathliead,  .Sin- 
clalrtown,  Gallaton,  aod  Borland,  the  Inhah.  of  all  of 
which,  so  far  as  industry  U cuncernfMl,  mar  )>e  rt'garded 
as  forming  one  community.  Their  pop.  m IKII  was  as 
follows  : ~ Town  of  D)  sart,  1 .8di ; ratnhoad,  including 
Sioclalrtown,  3,830 : Hawklcy  Muir,  or  upper  jiar.  nf  Sin- 
clalrtnwn,  434 ; Gallaton,  l.C^ ; Horimnu,  i»i : total  pop., 
in  1831,  6,802. 

Drsart  conilstJ  chiefly  of  8 narrow  streets,  with  n 
. speetds  of  square  in  the  centre.  The  central  or  High 
I street  Is  fUll  of  antique  substantial  buildings,  the  frunis  of 
I which  are  groeratJy  decorated  with  Inscriptions  and  dales, 

I and,  in  one  part,  with  piaxus,  tbe  latter  being  the  plaiv* 

I in  which,  in  former  times,  merchants  exposed  their  giHxl* 
to  sale;  but  the  greater  part  have  be^  built  up.  In 
the  mid«lle  of  the  town  stands  the  town-house,  erected  in 
1617,  but  rebuilt,  after  having  been  accidentally  Imrnt  by 
Cromwell's  loldJcrt.  I'nder  its  roof  are,  the  couiidt. 
chamber,  tho  prison,  the  public  weigh-housc,  tbe  guard- 
room,  tho  black  bole.  Dysart  House,  tbe  elegant  rest- 
denoe  of  the  Karl  of  Rosslyn.  stands  on  the  W.  of  the 
town,  being  separated  from  it  only  by  a wail.  1'he 
par.  church  is  a plain  building  ; also  the  two  dissenting 
chapels,  which  belong  respectively  to  the  llelief  and  As. 
sodate  Synod.  Dysart  is  a collegiate  charge,  or  has  the 
serrkes  of  two  parochial  clergymen. 

\Vifh  regard  to  the  means  of  education,  there  arc  no 
fewer  than  14  schools  in  tbe  par. ; namely.  4 at  Dysart. 
4 at  Pathhead,  3 at  SiacUirtown,  8 at  Gallaton,  and  I 
at  Borland.  All  these  schools  arc  unendowed  rxtx-|>t 
three:  one  at  Dysart;  a free-school  In  Pathhead,  rn- 
dowerl bythe late  Bailie Phil|^salary to th«' teacher  Ivn/. 
yearly  t and  one  in  Borland.  There  are  4 subscription 
libraries  In  the  par.,  and  3 reading.rooms.  Philp’s  school 
is  the  only  citariuble  endowment.  There  is  no  h-gal 
assessment  for  tbe  poor.  There  are  several  friendly 
BOcktJes,  and  a savings'  iNUik. 

Before  tho  union  between  England  and  Scotland.  Dy- 
sart was  a place  of  such  commercial  eminence  as  to  have 
been  called  “ Little  HulLand."  But  Its  importance  lu 
this  respect  is  now  greatly  reduced.  NjiUmaklng  flour- 
ished la  tbe  bor.  and  neighbourhoc^,  partkularly  at 
Gallaton,  for  a hundred  years  previously  to  the  end  of 
last  century.  But  that  trade  has  now  entirely  dtsap- 
pearnd.  It  was  in  reference  to  Gallaton  that  Adam 
Smith  remarked.  In  hli  *'  Wealth  of  Nations,"  published 
In  1776.  " There  U at  this  day  a Tillage  In  ScuUaisd  w here 
it  Is  not  uncommon,  1 am  told,  for  a workman  to  carry 
nails,  instead  of  money,  to  the  baker's  shop  or  the  ale- 
house.” The  numbs’r  of  men  esnpluyed  in  this  business 
within  tho  last  ftb  years  was  not  less  tnan  100.  The  ma- 
nufacture uf  linen  cloth,  once  extensively  carried  on  here, 
has  also  dUappearod.  Salt  was  made  here  from  sea- 
water  at  so  early  a period  as  MAO;  and  the  trade  con- 
tinued to  flourish  till  1^23,  when  the  duty  Itclng  repealed. 
It  was  relinquished.  The  salupans  were  very  extensive. 
Tbe  priucljial  tnide  at  present  is  tbe  maiiufacturo  of 
checks  ami  ticks,  a branch  of  the  Dundee  staple 
trade.  This  business  Wiss  Introduced  iiKo  Dysart 
tween  1710  and  I730;  but  m>  slowly  did  it  advaisce,  that 
in  1776  the  annual  vsJtie  of  the  manufacture  was  not  esti- 
mated at  more  than  9,0u0f.  It  It  very  different  at  press'Ot. 
The  number  of  looms  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
this  fabric  is  not  Icm  than  2.(k.><  ; and  the  value  of  the 
cloth  annually  produced  Is  estimated  at  about  IftO.OOQf. 
The  number  of  hands  employed.  Including  weavera, 
winders,  and  warpers,  has  been  estimated  at  from  ft.ObU 
to  6.n00 ; but  this,  we  believe,  is  beyond  the  mark.  ‘The 
number  of  looms  employed  by  the  manufacturers  out 
of  the  par.  is  above  1,000.  A mill  for  spinning  flax  h.u 
recentir  he^eti  built,  and  is  In  active  operation.  It  em- 
pUn'S  about  100  hands. 

Dysart  coal  was  among  the  first  wrought  In  Scothnd. 
operations  having  been  begun  upwards  of  3ftd  > cars  ago. 
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Up«.*irdi  of  100.000  torn  are  dog  jrarly.  5nnil>tono. 
limvttonp.  uml  ironstone  alto  abo'imJ,  and  aro  in  coitai- 
tlrrablv  ilrmnnd. jurtiriilnriyttio  iwo  inttcr.  Thi>  iiarbour 
it  ono  of  U}c  Mlr«t  on  th<*  Filth  of  Forth,  rsri'pt  ailh 
ratlcrlj  wimit.  It  hal  a wrt  iLn-k.  Thrrr  are  only,  how* 
ever,  a few  brigs  and  tltK>[»i  belonging  to  the  |iort.  and  no 
vettei  approm  iirt  it.  except  oecaiioiuiny  from 
Holland  or  the  ttaitic  laden  wuli  ilax.  or  when  ctw*  are 
warned. 

Drtart  if  a place  of  great  antiqiiitr.  It  if  mentioned 
in  liiftnry  fo  early  at  H7*.  wlieii  the  Ilanet  invaiird  Fife, 
liut  it  WAS  not  made  a royal  burgh  till  the  time  of  James 
V.  The  town  was  taken  by  (.'rotnwell.  There  is  a 
liUre  at  the  harbour  railetl  the  Fort,  sakl  to  have  been 
mrtliiiHl  by  the  rroteetur,  but  no  remains  of  any  work  on 
it  ran  now  l)e  stvn.  To  the  W,  of  the  burgh  is  the  castle 
uf  llAs'enicraig.  standing  on  a steeperag  frontingthe  »ea, 
Iml  iu»w  a niJn.  It  has  l»ren  the  property  of  the  Sme l.ilrs, 
MOW  Farit  of  Hosilyn,  for  600  year*.  t)n  the  S.  or  lower 
part  of  the  town,  there  are  the  remains  of  a chatMd  a dd 
Ml  li.tse  bi’en  dedicated  to  St.  Dennis.  The  rulus  o(  the 
111  church  of  Dysart  are  nearly  at  the  same  spot.  One 
>f  tile  windows  U*ari  the  date  of  1670. 

I>ys.iri  unites  with  KIrkaldr.  Ihirntislaod,  and  King* 
Itiini  in  returning  1 mem.  to  tne  H.  of  C.,  and  in  l!<U<. 
4 I had  130  registered  voters.  {Srtr  Stai.  A<x.^  ^ Dfjmrt  ; 

.It'couni  qf  D^$art  i Bnuniiary  Ilrp.  j f‘rtvai< 
liijoriH  ) 


E. 


F a markeUtown,  and  Imrgh  of  liamny, 

Scotland,  CO.  Henfrew,  on  a trilwjtary  of  the  While  I'art, 
Oin.  8.  Glasgow.  Fop.  (in  IStO)  1760.  Thetowu,  wliieh  la 
mudern,  though  on  the  site  of  an  ancient  village,  roniista 
of  two  rows  of  well-built  houses,  all  uf  fVeestone.  with  a 
si>ac<r  between  varying  from  H4j  to  2-W  yards,  laid  out  In 
(me  green  (Iclds  Interspersitd  with  ire-s,  with  a beautiful 
streamlet  running  down  the  middle.  Li-ngth  of  the  town 
nearly  3 furlongs.  The  cotton  manufacture  was  introduceil 
hero  about  40  years  ago.  The  cuttommill  at  Haglcsluun, 
which  is  driven  by  Water  power,  emplovt  87  males  and  1 13 
females;  that  of  Mlllhall  In  the  rlcintty.  also  driven  by 
water,  etnploj's  40  females  and  24  males.  Besides  cuUoq 
spiuiiing,  there  are  no  fewer  than  4(0  persons  in  the 
t»wn  engaged  In  weaving.  The  noble  f^ily  of  F.glIntoo 
are  the  feudal  superiors  of  the  place,  and  appoint  the 
baron  bailie.  (Xcig  Stat.  Acc.  qf  Scotland,  art.  Jicq/retr, 
p,3H3.) 

EAKL8TOM  (formerly  Errildonn),  a village  in  the 
par.  of  the  irnnr  name.  Sv-otUnd.co.  Berwick,  m.  K.E. 
FMinburgh.  and  situated  in  the  middle  of  a uastorol  dis* 
trict,  within  4 m.  of  the  Leader,  a tributary  or  the  Tweed. 
Pop.  847.  It  is  straggling  and  irregularly  buUt ; but  it  U 
rvTenilv  become  well  known  in  manufactures,  and  “ Korl- 
ston  Ginghams**  are  now  familiar  to  most  persons  In 
tiw  S.  of  Scotland.  Messrs.  Whale  and  Co.  estaldished, 
ab<»ut  20  years  ago,  a manufac  torv  of  ginghams,  meriisos. 
stuiwli,  muslins,  shirtings,  and  runiiture  stripes,  which 
affords  eronloyment  to  al^t  MO  individuals.  Anuih«*r  ma- 
iMifactorr  has  also  recently  been  rstahllsbed  by  Mr.  Wtison, 
for  plaldings.  blankets,  and  damtels,  and  gWes  work  to 
almut  60  |K»r»uns.  Such  instances  of  manufactures  starting 
up.  and  eminently  prospering,  in  a small  remote  t illage, 
are  but  rare.  *'  Thomas  the  Rhymer,"  whose  proper 
name  was  Thomas  l*eannont,  who  dourishi'd  in  the  IMh 
triuury,  and  U famous  both  as  a poet  and  an  alleged 
pruplirt,  belonged  to  this  place.  An  account  of  lids  cts- 
lelirated  person  will  I*  found  in  Sir  W.  Scott’s  edition  of 
" Sir  Trisircm,"  a poem  ascribed  to  the  Rhymer.  The 
wails  of  the  castle,  called  **  Rhymer's  Tower,"  in  wliich 
he  Itvcii,  are  still  standing  within  4 m,  of  KarUton.  ( Se« 
Str  Trittmn  { Barbour'*  ^rsicr  / Irrin^'t  ScxMhtH  Poet*  ; 
and  .Veir  Mat.  Aec.  of  Scot.,  art.  lirrwKktkirc,  p.  la  ). 

HBUllA,  or  EVoRA.a  city  of  Portugal,  cap.  prov. 
AientejO,  86  m.  K.  Lisbun,  4'i  m.  8.W.  Klvas.  Pop. 
N.rXi.  It  is  built  on  an  eminence.  In  the  centre  of  a 
fertile  plain,  and  is  venerable  from  the  ap{>earnnce  nf  iu 
ancient  towers,  as  well  as  iirtking  from  its  elevation. 
It  Is  surrounded  by  ramparts,  ansi  has  two  furls  in  ruins. 
8trc*ets  marrow,  crooked,  an<l  iiithy;  Imt  it  has  some 
good  houses.  It  is  the  sec  uf  an  archbisho)*,  amt  has  a 
inagnlflccnt  Gothic  cathedral,  with  an  altar  in  the  Italian 
sivle,  extremely  rich,  ai>d  decorated  with  v.vious  marblrs. 
{I.ard  Carmarron.}  Exclusive  of  the  cathedral,  there 
are  four  churches,  several  coovents  and  huspitals,  a huiiKe 
of  charity,  and  Hne  Itarrarkv.  There  is  a good  roliuction 
of  b>K>ks  In  the  bishop's  library,  ami  the  museum  is  said, 
by  Lord  Caernarvon,  to  bo  the  finest  in  Portugal.  It 
w.ns  formerly  the  seat  of  a univeniiy,  suppiesMd  on 
the  expuisiun  of  the  Jesuits. 

This  city  was  fur  a lengthened  |ieriod  the  head-quar- 
ters ol  the  famous  Human  general  Quintus  Sertorius.  by 
whom  it  waiforliiied.  and  adorned  with  several  flue  ptibiic 
buiUliugs.  All  am  lent  Iciiiple.  su|tpo««Hi  to  have  been 
dedicated  to  Diana,  though  inuvti  dilapidated,  Itas  still  lo 


lioasf  of  some  noble  rdumns,  e«  Mcotly  mised  during  the 
best  period  of  Roman  uirhltecture  ( /dem)  ;but  this  tine 
ruin  has  l>een  greatly  neglecied.  ar^  even  degraded  lo  .v 
slaughterhouse  I (.VwrpAg.)  'i'here  Is  here  .ilsu  a mag* 
nlti.ent  aqueduct,  said  to  have  been  built  by  8ertoriu«. 
in  hoe  preservation,  and  atlll  applied  to  its  original 
pur|K»se. 

It  has  manufactures  of  hsrdware.  tanneries,  and  a fair 
for  cattle  on  St.  John’s  day,  which  U much  frequented. 
Julius  Cvtar  made  it  a mu&idpal  town,  and  gave  it  the 
name  of  LtberaUta*  Juluc.  *rhe  Moors  took  it  In  716. 
it  has  hccQ  the  residence  of  many  of  the  Portuguese 
sovereigns,  lo  IH2M  the  taipulare  and  the  militia  rose  m 
matte  in  favour  of  Don  Miguel,  and  having  overpowered 
the  regular  troops  and  constituiionaliats,  expelled  them 
from  tlic  city,  ((’aertsaeeoss,  Portmal  and  GatUna.  II. 
47.  74.  &6.,  ct  teg.j  Murpku't  TraucU  im  Portugal: 
.V/fiaae.  Ui.  315.) 

EilUO  (an.  Ihcrui),  one  of  the  prinripa)  rivers  of 
Spain,  through  the  N.E.  part  of  which  it  flows,  uiilfurmly 
almost  In  a .S.E.  direction,  being  Ibe  only  great  Pentn* 
•nlor  river  that  has  its  embouchure  in  the  MMKrnanraii. 
It  rises  at  Fontibre,  prov,  Santander,  uo  the  S.  declivity 
of  th«  .Sierra  Se|os.  about  lot.  43'^  N.,  ami  lung.  4*^  W.. 
near  the  sources  of  the  Pisuerga,  an  affluent  of  tiie 
Douro.  It  afterwards  separates  the  provs.  Santander. 
Biscay,  aiid  Navarre  from  Did  Castile,  ioterxiit  Ara. 
gnn  in  its  Ci-ntre,  and  disembogues  near  the  S.  extreinily 
of  Catalonia,  about  lat.  4(F*  4(/  N,,  and  tong.  lA*  .sy 
Its  entire  length  it  (‘stimated  at  suir<ewhat  above  44X)m. : 
its  princi|ial  tributaries  are,  the  Kcla.  Aragon.  t:aliei?o, 
and  Segre.  with  the  Clnca  on  the  N.,  and  Uie  Uta, 
TIron,  Nagerillo,  Xilun,  Guodalesipe.  &c.,  on  the  b. 
side.  Reynoso.  Miranda.  Logrono,  Tudrla.  Saragtissa. 
Mcquineiisa,  and  Tonosr..  are  the  ehief  cities  and 
towns  upon  lu  banks.  It  runs  mostly  through  a suc> 
cession  uf  narrow  valleys  till  U reaches  Mcf|Ukncn/a ; 
after  which  it  enters  tbitalonia,  aod  0uws  through  a more 
lurel  country.  At  Ampusta,  13  m.  W.  from  it*  mouth.  It 
is  about  3P0  yards  wide.  It  immediately  afterwards 
forms  a kind  of  delta;  a navigable  canal  having  been 
cut  from  the  port  of  Alfaquca,  or  San  Carlo*,  at  its  8. 
mouth,  to  Araposta.  I'he  Ebro  is  navigable  for  b<wua 
as  high  as  Tudela,  but  its  current  is  very  rapid,  and  its  bed 
In  many  parts  encumbered  with  rocks  and  shoals.  To 
avoid  these  obstacles,  and  the  numerous  windings  of  the 
river,  the  Aragon  canal  has  been  ent  along  its  ngbt  bank 
from  near  Tudela  to  Sostago.  An  ancient  Mouruli 
canal,  now  drv,  furmcrlv  connected  the  town  of  Aieanvr . 
on  the  Guaduoune.  with  the  Kbro.  The  principal  c«>ivi* 
inrrdal  utility  of  the  Ebro  U the  trauiport  of  gtaiii  from 
Saragossa  to  Tortosa,  togctiier  with  the  Boating  down  of 
timlierfrom  the  pvrenee*.  'I’hi*  river,  before  tlie  second 
Punic  war,  forminl  the  boundanr  of  the  Boman  an  i < ar- 
thagtnian  territories,  ami.  lo  t)ie  time  uf  Charleniague, 
between  the  Moorish  and  Christian  domtniuus.  ( MtAune, 
Diet.  Gtog.  / IngUt't  StHtin.) 

KCUATANA.  Sec  IlsuADaM. 

KCIJA  (an. /fs/rgi),  a city  of  Semin,  pror.  Seville, 
6nely  situated  on  the  bank*  of  the  Aeiiil,  which  is  here 
rros*ed  by  a floe  ancient  bridge,  47  in.  R.N.K.  Sevtbe, 
31  m.  S.W.  Cordova  ; lat.37^3C41"  N..  lmig..V»4'J4'  W. 
Pop.  34,730.  U i*  surroutidetl  by  wall*,  and  has  narrow 
crooked  street*.  It*  churches,  uf  which  there  are  six, 
are  *' built  entirely  of  hrick,  lilted  up  in  the  olil  taste, 
and  crowded  with  pillars,  IimmIivI  with  proportumate 
omametits,  and  covered  with  gold*  Tho  most  extrava- 
gant uf  ail  U the  church  of  Seuttra  Senora  del  Potatto. 
HI  the  convent  of  tlie  Dominicans : this  may  serv  e n*  a 
motlel  fur  the  (terfecUuo  of  vitiated  U*te."  ( Totputeitd, 
U.  3(g>.}  Exclusive  of  churche*.  there  are  here  20  con- 
vents, 4 hospital*,  a foundling  hos)>ital,  and  a public 
graoarv.  Tne  Plaxa  Mayor,  a fine  spacious  souarc,  Ivos 
a double  row  of  balconies  the  whole  way  routui.  Along 
the  river’s  side  is  a handsome  alauteda.  or  public  pro- 
menade, planted  with  elms  and  other  oniamental  lri*es, 

Srovkled  with  seats,  and  dec«mated  with  statui**.  It 
as  manufactures  of  coarse  cloth,  serges,  camlet*,  incies. 
linens.  Ac.;  and  the  vicinity  produces  wheat,  wiiu*,  and 
nil.  This  is  a very  ancient  ciiy,  having  been  callv<d  ti)  the 
Itumaiw  Asfrgtaud  Augusta  rroma  {Piin.  Jlist.  Sat.  m. 
^ I.).  It  was  lor  a icninhenrd'  period  a border  town  be- 
tween the  Moors  and  Cnmtbuis.  and  u faint'd  io  many  a 
ronvance  ; but  it  is  tvo  longer  of  any  importance  as  a for- 
tress, and  its  walls  are  covered  with  brambies.  \Mica 
Mr.  Towrnsend  visited  this  city,  tho  king's  troops  hud 
been  dcfeau-d  the  proviuus  day  In  on  riigagenietJt  with 
sniugfflv'rs  ; and  as  the  oppressive  duties  and  prulitbitiuiis, 
out  of  which  thts  cniUvst  arose,  have  sustained  no  ma- 
terial diummtion  in  tite  interval,  such  encounter*  stiU 
ocraslonaliy  take  place;  and  to  this  cause,  and  vicious 
guvemmenl  in  other  respects,  are  Co  be  .-iscribod  the  ru4>- 
bwries  for  which  the  virtnlty  of  Eclja  was  loug  lulamuii*. 

HCK.Ml.'HL,  an  inconsiderable  village  of  Bavaria, 
ciic.  Kfgcn.  on  the  great  loiber,  13  in.  K.  bv  E.  Ila(isiKii>. 
Here,  on  the '2*-il  April,  is-li.  the  grand  Ftruch  army, 
imdci  Sapuli.uu,  gaiuod  a decisive  victory  ovoi  llui  Asm- 
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triAM,  under  the  Archduke  Charle*.  Martbal  Darouit 
having  partirtilnrlf  dUtlnguUhed  himarlf  oo  thi»occa> 
lion,  WAS  rain'd  by  Na{xjleoD  to  the  dignity  of  Frincc  of 
Fxkmnhl.  The  battle  of  the  22d  wai  nriTedt-d  by  |>.*trtial 
anions  on  tlie  tilth,  and  2Ut,  ail  of  which  icrini* 
Dated  favourably  fur  the  French. 

KCLOO,  a town  of  Belgium,  prov.  E.  Flandm.  rap. 
arruiid..  on  the  ruad  betwc<ni  Ghent  and  Hrugei,  16  m. 
E.  the  former  city.  Pop.  ( lK3fi)  8.730.  It  it  griierally 
well  built,  and  hat  leverol  square!  and  well  paved  iirectt. 
It  hai  2 churcbei,  a towa*hall,  an  ancient  convent,  8 
•chooli,  and  a priioa.  lU  roaDubclurei  are  chkdy  of 
coatiogi  and  utner  woollen  ituA,  couoni,  itarLh.  loap. 
chocolate,  haU,  kc. : It  hai  alio  brewcrict,  ih^tillerici, 
lait  reftncrlei,  and  rarioui  milli.  Its  trade,  which  1«  very 
active,  eipecially  at  iU  weekly  narketi,  which  are  the 
largeil  in  the  prov.,  ii  moitly  in  com.  Uneoa,  Umber,  and 
cattle.  ( {'atidcrmaflm.  Flawt.  Ortfn/.) 

KDDY.STONE  LlGHTHOt’SE.  Thii.  which  ii 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  itructum  of  iU  kind,  ii 
built  on  one  of  the  pointi  of  a reef  or  ridge  of  rorki,  from 
>>4j0  to  700  ft.  in  length.  In  the  Engliih  ChaniH*!,  alxnit 
{>m.  S.  by  \V.  from  the  Kamhoad,  and  14  tn.  from  Ply* 
mouth  i lat.  60“  10'  6G"  N..  long.  4-  IV  3"  \V.  The  Ed-  j 
dyttone  rocki  arc  covered  at  high  water ; and  being  much  ' 
rxiMHed  to  heavy  awelU  from  tlic  Bay  of  IUic.iy  and  the 
Atlantic,  the  waves  fm|uently  bre^  over  them  with  ' 
treneudous  fury.  In  cuniequence  uf  the  many  fatal  ac- 
cident* occasioned  by  ships  running  agalnit  ihru'  rw-k*.  a 
lighthouse  was  erected  on  one  of  them  in  li^'O:  aOer 
standing  many  storms,  it  was  overthrown  in  tlie  dreadful  : 
tempest  of  the  37tli  Nov.,  I7fi3.  A second  lighthouse, 
erected  tn  17U8,  was  burnt  down  in  1766.  'I'he  present 
iHiihre.  built  by  the  celebrated  engineer  Sme.iton,  and 
finished  in  I7r>9.  U universally  admired  for  Its  solidity  and 
the  skill  displayed  In  its  const niction.  and  bids  fair  to  Inst 
for  ages.  The  total  height  of  the  llghthmise  Is  100  ft. ; 
the  lantern  being  elevated  72  It.  above  the  lea  at  high 
w.iter.  The  light  it  QxihI.  and  Is  of  the  first  inagnitude. 
This  lighthouse  has  served  a*  a model  fur  that  on  the 
Beil  Hock,  and  others  of  the  same  kind. 

EUKN.  a river  In  the  N.W.  of  England,  which  has  Its 
sources  on  the  borders  of  Westmoreland  and  Yorkshire, 
near  Peodragon  castle,  close  to  the  sources  of  the  Swale,  ; 
in  one  of  the  highest  parts  of  the  Pennine  or  central 
range  of  mountains.  It  pursues  a N.W.  course  through 
the  valley  between  the  Pennine  and  Cumbrian  moun- 
tains  past  Carlisle,  7 m.  below  which  it  falls  into  tlie  S<il* 
way  Frith.  It  Is  navigable  to  Carlisle ; but  the  navigation 
being  tedious  and  diffleult,  a canal  hai  been  cut  from 
f'arlTsle  to  Bowness,  lower  down  the  Fri^h,  a distance 
of  11^  m.,  which  admits  vessels  of  from  6U  to  80  tons 
burden. 

KDER,  a town  of  Hindostan,  prov.  Ctujrat,  rap.  of  a 
principality  of  the  same  name.  17  m.  N.  by  W.  Ahmed- 
Duggu^  aiM  Il7m.  S.W.  Odeypoor  ; lat.  23  N.,  long. 

7'2'-'y  R.  Pop.  12.000?  It  U but  a poor  town,  though 
built  within  the  walls  of  a magnifircot  fortress  con. 
itrurted  by  the  Mohammedan  kings  of  Gujrot.  t^/amr7- 
ti/M'i  E.  /.  Gax.) 

KDFOU  (the  AwsXAmk  wsAj<  of  Strabo,  and  Apoflo- 
mopoUs  .Vogno  of  the  Romani),  a town,  or  more  correctly 
a Urge  assemblage,  of  mud  lints  congregated  aroun<l  ami 
atnUst  the  superb  ruins  of  an  ancient  temple  on  tlic  W. 
bank  of  the  Nile,  tn  Upper  Egypt,  about  2 m.  from  the 
river,  and  52  m.  S.  by  E.  Thebl'*  Lat.  24*^  6e'  4.V»  N., 
long.  32®  .64'  E.  Pop.  from  l,8<*0  to  2.0ta>,  consisting 
principally  of  Ababdie  Arab*,  with  a few  Coptic  families, 
who  mmmfacture  blue  cotton,  cloth  and  pottery,  and 
bo.ast  of  Inheriting  from  their  ancestors  the  ai  t of  making 
earthen  vessels  ; and  it  must  be  admitted  that  Uietr 
kilns  and  the  forms  of  their  rases  exactly  resemtile  thuso 
of  ancient  Egypt,  as  represented  on  the  monument*. 
Dr.  Richardson  says  that  the  iiihab.  are  *' civil  and 
dirty,"  and  the  pUM  would  be  unworthy  notice  were  it 
not  for  its  antiquities  t but  two  noble  temples,  placed 
opposite  to  each  other,  though  half  buriinl  in  tbe  sand, 
and  an  ancient  quay,  still  remain  to  evince  the  former 
grandeur  of  Apouonoftoiu  ^fn^na.  The  CTcat  temple  on 
a small  eminence,  commands  a view  of  all  the  surround- 
ing country,  and  is  therefore  called,  in  Arabic.  Uaia.  or 
**  the  citadel."  It*  propuUm,  or  entrnnee,  consists  of  a 
doorway.  17  ft.  4 In.  witu?.  between  two  v.iit  truncated 
rectangular  pyramhls  or  moles.  The  base  of  each  of 
these  pyramfos  is  im  ft.  by  37  ft. ; their  height  Is  114  ft. ; 
and  the  horlxontal  section  of  each  at  the  top  h4  ft.  by  20. 
The  door  is  surmounted  by  the  often-repented  sculpture 
of  the  globe  with  the  serpent  and  wings ; aitd  three  rows 
of  Immense  figures  are  sculptured  on  the  sides  of  the 
pyramids.  'Jliesc  gigantic  structure*  an*  not  solid,  but 
nave  chambers,  to  which  and  to  the  top  access  is  pro- 
vided by  means  uf  staircases.  Within  the  duurway  is  an 
open  rectangular  court,  now  filled  with  huts  and  riilibiih. 
I6l  ft.  bv  140  ft.,  cncloK'd  by  high  walls,  which  also 
mnfitie  the  temple  itself,  and  nre  414^  ft.  on  eaih  of  the 
longer  sides,  nnu  1M|  ft.  on  the  shot  ter.  Notwillistuisd- 
iig  these  vast  diincfuioiis,  the  itails  arc  i-Uhurately  CO- 
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vereJ  with  hieroglyphics.  On  each  side  of  the  longer 
walls  in  the  court  there  is  a row  of  pillars,  so  dhposed 
that  a space  intcrvcru->  between  them  uird  the  walls, 
which  U'ing  roofed  form  two  rt>vpri(l  ways,  leading  ftuni 
the  prifpyLin  to  the  |V)rtleu  or  />r«*»rt.  s of  the  lemplr. 
The  columns,  of  w hich  there  are  .12,  pr<->enl  a nu<«t  uiav- 
nlficent  perspective.  Tliero  is  a gr.ulual  a-eeut  in  the 
cmirt  tn  the jiortico,  the  outside  of  which  is  adorned 
with  six  culutrns,  having  varlmic  rapilals;  and  within 
are  several  apartments  and  corridors,  supported  by  co- 
lumns, and  ornamented  with  sculpture*.  The  seAus.  cr 
sanctuary,  is  an  oblong  apartment,  about  33  ft.  by  17ft. 
The  terraced  roofs  uf  the  temple,  from  the  pronaos  to  the 
exircmttv.  are  coverinl  with  mud  huts,  and  the  sanctuary 
and  adjoining  chambers  aro  now  either  usc'd  as  repo- 
sitories for  grain  or  other  product*,  or  are  half  filled  with 
sand,  and  with  filth  and  rubbish,  shot  down  by  the  Aralm 
through  the  apertures  that  formerly  lighted  the  ch.ini- 
bers.  (Egyptian  Anliqw'tirt,  Lihrary  <if  Euffrlawui^ 
A'lsoie/erfge  ; Modern  Trarrtter,  vl.  I7b.  Ac.) 

The  plan  and  arrangement  of  this  temple  Is  simple 
and  symmetrical.  Its  largest  columns  arc  6 f>-et  4 
inches  in  diameter,  21  ft.  in  circ.  and  42  ditto  in  height ; 
the  c.*ipi(al*  are  37  ft.  in  circ.  The  ya/mi/o$m  capital, 
p<T«illar  to  Egyptian  architecture.  Is  here  seen  to  gr«.'U 
advantage.  It  represents  Che  trunk  of  a palm,  of  w hirh 
the  spreaiUng  foliage  forms  a graveful  friexe.  Art  has 
here  copied  Nature  with  great  fidelily ; it  has  preserved 
the  same  number  of  leaves,  tlie  e*;»cl  form  of  the  fniil, 
and  the  scale*  rif  the  trunk,  and  the  capitals  grarlu.iily 
augment  In  sire  till  they  balance  the  leaves.  The  32 
cauitals  of  the  prrliljle,  and  the  6 of  the  prnnac.s, 
exmbit  In  oln-rnate  columns  the  (Uctyliforni  and  loti- 
fiirm  figure,  which  l.v»t  is  a*  faithfully  borrowed  from 
Nature  as  the  paltnlform.  This  Is  tlic  account  given  by 
Jomard  io  the  X>esrr/pt/owsf'E<i'/uK  (p.  20  ),  and  copiexl 
by  /{titer,  who  praise*  the  simplirtty  ,in<l  pure  antique 
stylo  of  the  temple.  But  a higher  authority,  M. 
po//ion,  is  of  a wholly  dUTervnt  opinion Ce  tr.o- 
nument,"  says  he.  " Iruposant  par  sa  masse,  {>ortc  o<-{h  n- 
dant  I'cmprelntP  de  la  dKaut-nce  de  I'art  Egyptlen, 
sous  Ics  Ptolemt  es. -uu  r^gne  tlcsquelles  U aportloiit 
tout  eiitier;  re  n’est  pliu  la  slinplitite  antique;  on  y 
reniarqiie  une  recherche  eC  une  profusion  d'orneinents 
blen  malodroltes,  et  qui  marquent  la  transit!  n entre 
la  noble  graviie  dv^  monuments  pharannique*.  et  lo  p-t- 
pillotago  fatigant.  et  de  si  mauvais  gofit,  du  'J'cmple 
d'Esneh,  con vtruU  au  temps  dps  emprmirs.”  (I.rt-r'M, 
p. lUl.)  Tills,  however,  is  probably  too  unfaruuv.nblo 
on  opinion. 

Notwithstanding  Its  truly  colossal  character  this  tem- 

Ele  is  not,  as  was  long  supposed,  of  the  pharaonic  rrm, 
ut  is  comparatively  modern,  bring,  as  now  stated,  the 
work  ot  tile  Ptolemies.  Tills  is  proved  by  the  date  of 
its  decorations,  the  most  ancient  of  which,  according  to 
t'hampoUimi,  belong  to  the  age  of  rioleiny  PhiU'p.iter. 
It  would  aj  |K‘.ir  from  the  sarre  authnriiv  tli.it  the  mean- 
ing of  the  sculptures,  and  (he  otiji^rt  of  tlie  teni|-le,  had 
Iseen  coinpietelr  misundcritood  by  Mr.  llamiUnn,  31. 
Jomard,  Ac.,  wnu  supfwsed  that  It  was  soervtl  to  Usirls, 
tlic  bencfictnt  deity.  M.  Chani|>ol>lon  affirms  ihar  this 
magnificent  edifice  was  coosecrated  to  a til»i  consisting 
of,  — IU,  the  god  Harhat,  the  pcrsontficatlon  of  hea- 
venly science  and  light;  2dly.  the  goddess  llathor,  the 
Egyptian  Venus ; and,  3dly,  their  sou  lUrsont-1  ho,  ti.e 
Eros  uf  (he  Greeks  and  Komani.  (Lcttiet  d'Feyple, 
p.  192.) 

The  other  and  much  smaller  temple  at  Edfou.  is  iw*. 
rluteral,  and  was  supposed  to  be  devoted  to  (he  worsldp 
or  the  maliguant  deity,  Tynhon.  whose  image  was  be- 
lieved to  bu  represented  aisove  the  capitals  uf  the  co- 
lumns. and  elsewhere  on  the  walls.  But  C'hampollion 
has  shown  that  this  tem)ile  is  really  one  of  those  Mitmiti 
that  were  always  erected  near  the  grand  temples  devuird 
to  the  worship  of  a triad,  and  tliat  It  represents  the 
birth-place  of  the  third  person  of  the  triad,  or  of  llarsont- 
Tho.  son  of  Harhat  ana  Hathor.  The  baf~reiief$  cn  ihf* 
temple  are  of  the  age  of  Ptolemy  Euergetes  II.  and  Suter 
II.  (lettret,  I‘jk1.) 

Iktwef-n  Edfou  and  El  Cali,  one  nf  those  trsntverie 
vallf^s  which  frequently  divide  the  mount.dii  ranges  of 
the  E.  drsert,  op<‘ns  tn  the  E.,  and  is  rnlle«1  the  valley  of 
Edfou.  It  extends  from  tho  Nile  to  the  Red  Sea.  near 
Berenice ; and  upon  It  hare  been  traced  (lie  tracks  of  a 
great  commercial  road,  over  which  the  tratfic  of  the  an- 
cient sen-port  of  Berenice,  and  the  proiluce  of  the  ci-lc- 
l>rated  emerald  mountains  were  conveyed.  It  was  also, 
formerlr,  a much-frequented  caravan  route. 
KDIN'OL'RGH,  or  UID-LOTMIAN.  Set  Lothian. 

EDI  N BURGH,  « celebrated  city,  the  metro- 
polis of  Scotland,  co.  M id-  Lothian,  2 m.  S.  frotii 
the  Frith  of  Forth,  btiilt  principally  on  three  jsa- 
rnllel  rid^fcs  running  K.  and  W.,  and  sejwrnied  by 
deep  depressions,  (at.  .5  5®  57' 2"  N.,  long.  S® 
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by  N.  Glasf^ow.  'Fhe  central  ridge  Is  tcnninated  | 
on  the  \V.  by  a rock,  434  R.  above  the  level  of  | 
the  sea,  surmounted  by  tiic  ca5tle,  and  on  the  , 
E.  by  the  palace  of  Ilulyrood,  UW  ft.  above  the  ' 
aaine  level.  The  circumference  of  the  city,  ex-  | 
elusive  of  Leith,  its  sem-purt,  lying  between  it 
and  the  Forth,  U rather  less  than  d m.  | 

When  comprised  within  its  ancient  limits,  the  | 
pop.  of  Ediikburgh  was  extremely  dense.  It  is  I 
said  by  Maitland  (//u(.  ^ Eiiin.  p.  7.),  referring  ' 
to  the  year  1600,  to  have  been  **  so  full  of  in-  | 
habitants  that  probably  there  is  no  town  else- 
where of  iu  dimensions  so  populous.”  At  the  | 
Union,  in  1707,  the  pop.  was  estimated  at  35,000;  | 
in  1755,  before  the  New  Town  was  commenced,  i 
and  w hen  the  southern  dthtricts  did  not  exceed  a 
liRh  part  of  their  present  extent,  the  pop.  was 
estimated  at  57.195 ; in  1775,  soon  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  New  Town,  the  pop.  was 
70,430;  in  1791,  about  80,(W;  but  these  enu- 
merations include  lycith,  the  pop.  of  which  in  1 
1753  {ib.  p.  500.)  was  7,28a  I he  |>op.  of  Edin- 
burgh,  city  and  suburbs,  exclusive  of  Leith,  ac- 
cording to  the  censuses  since  1801,  has  been  as 
follows:  vi*.  1801,  66,544;  1811,  81,784;  1821, 
112,235;  18.31,  136.301,  and  1841,  138,182.  In- 
eluding  lA‘ilh,  which  forms  a conimuation  of 
Edinburgh,  the  pop.  in  1841  was  |(>  1,615. 

In  1841  there  were  in  Edluburgh  (^cj:  Leith)  — 
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In  Edinburgh  a house  often  accommodatas 
several  families,  each  story  (provincially  ^o/) 
constituting,  in  such  cases,  a separate  dwelling, 
to  which  access  is  obtained  by  means  of  a common 
stair.  Nay,  a story  is  soint^times  subdivided  into 
two  or  more  separate  residences,  each  being  ac- 
cessible by  its  own  door  opening  to  the  same  j 
common  stair.  In  the  Old  i own  common  stairs  | 
are  all  but  universal.  I'hcy  are  general  also  in 
the  southern  districts ; but  more  rare  in  the  New  [ 
Town,  separate  or  **  self-contained  houses,”  as  j 
they  are  termed,  generally  prevailing  in  this  | 
fashionable  and  wemihy  quarter  of  the  cily.  The 
loftiest  houses  arc  in  Mound  Place,  in  the  Old  , 
Town : they  extend  to  II  stories,  including  the 
attics;  and  as  each  story  is  generally  divided  into  | 
two  lodgings,  each  house  is  supposed  to  contain,  | 
at  an  average,  about  20  families,  or  100  indi-  | 
viduals.  In  the  above  table,  by  house's,  are  to  be 
understood  both  houses  and  flats,  w hen  the  latter  j 
are  let  or  occupied  si’purately.  With  the  cxcep.  ' 
tion  of  the  older  buildings,  which  range  from  I 
live  to  six  stories  in  diflTerent  districts,  the  usual  | 
height  is  three  stories,  exclusive  of  the  attics  and  ' 
the  baHMuent  floor,  which  latter  is  generally  half 
sunk  under  the  level  of  the  street.  This  is  the 
case,  with  very  uninqwnant  exceptions,  through- 
out the  New  Town.  'l‘he  wonl  land  is  used  in 
Edinburgh  to  signify  a huii*-c  or  tenement, 
from  top  to  bottom,  whether  it  be  occupied  by 
one  fatmly  or  several.  Previously  to  the  houses 
being  numbered,  they  were  distingtiishcd  by  i 
such  names  as  Todrig's  lau(U  I^loc^ie's  lanrly  | 
Gaveiilock's  latuL,  Ac.  Similar  remarks  apply  to  . 
l.o.'ith.  I 

rhough  the  population  of  Edinburgh  fully  j 
doubled  itM.-lf  during  the  thirty  years  endingwith  ! 
IK:tl,  its  prtigrexs  hxs  since  been  checked,  and 
iattiriy  it  hasbe'vn  nearly  stationary.  It  appears  | 


from  the  previous  table  that  the  proportloo  of 
unoccupied  houses  in  Edinburgh  exceeds  that  in 
most  other  towns ; there  being  in  184)  no  fewer 
than  1709  in  that  predicament,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  there  were  only  19  houses  in  the  course  of 
being  built.  But  it  should  be  observed,  that 
most  part  of  the  unoccupied  houses  consist  of 
“ flats,”  in  the  wont  parts  of  the  Old  i'own,  and 
that  many  of  them  are  ruinous,  and,  in  fact, 
uninhabit^le.  The  truth  is,  that  Edinburgh  w'as 
completely  overbuilt  previously  to  1825,  Iwth  by 
the  erection  of  too  many  houses,  and  of  houses 
constructed  on  too  great  a scale,  and  far  ex- 
ceeding the  means  of  the  ot'cupiers.  Thiv  ne- 
cessarily led  to  a great  fall  of  rv>nts  and  a ruinous 
revulsion  in  the  value  of  house  property,  which 
proved  extremely  injurious,  not  only  to  those 
who  had  speculated  in  it,  but  also  to  the  la- 
bourers and  others  who  had  been  attrac'tcd  to 
the  city  by  the  previous  great  demand  for  la- 
bour. Within  tile  last  half-dozen  years,  how- 
ever,  rents  have  again  begun  torii>e';  but,  not. 
withstanding  this  increa*^e,  they  arc,  w*e  believe, 
lower  at  present  (1845)  in  Edinburgh  than  in 
any  other  great  town  in  the  empire.  The  cheap- 
ness of  houses  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  principal  re- 
commendations of  Edinburgh  as  a place  of  re- 
sidence. 

'1‘ho  situation  of  this  city  is  eminently  ro- 
mantic. It  stands,  as  previously  stated,  on  three 
scfMirate  ridges,  of  which  that  in  the  middle, 
having  the  castle  at  its  W.  extremity,  is  at  once 
the  most  striking  and  the  best  defined,  llie 
castle  is  peculiarly  picturesifue.  'Fhe  rock  on 
which  it  IS  built  is  on  three  sides,  N.,  W.,  .and 
S.,  high,  steep,  and  in  parts  almost  pcrpeiuli- 
cular.  On  its  E.  side  the  ground  decliues  in 
a sloping  ridge  to  Ilolyrood  Palace ; and  oti 
itt 

**  Piled  deep  sud  massy,  dose  sod  high,’* 

stands  the  greater  part  of  the  Old  Town.  The 
neighbourhood  is  also  marked  by  lofty  hills, 
except  towards  the  N.,  where  the  ground  in.‘ntly 
declines  to  the  Frith  of  Forth.  The  Calton 
Hill,  347  ft.  above  the  M'a,  on  the  E.  side  of 
the  city,  now  Rurroundr.'d  with  line  terraces 
of  houM'S,  affords  the  remarkable  spectacle  of 
a verdant  hill,  except  where  covered  with  mo- 
numents, within  the  precincts  of  a large  town. 
Arthur's  Seat  (822  ft  above  the  level  of  the 
sea),  and  Salisbury  Crags  (547  ft.),  the  latter 
divided  from  the  former  bra  deep  and  gloomy 
ravine,  lie  on  the  S.  E.  of  the  city.  Each  of 
these  hills  rises  abruptly  from  its  base,  and  com- 
mands varied  and  veiy  extensive  views.  Black- 
ford Hill,  the  Braid  Hills  <hc  Pentland  Hills 
.nrid  Curstur|thine  Hill,  rise  at  different  distances 
on  the  S.  and  W.  ’l*hcse  eminences  form  a 
magnificent  amphitheatre,  within  which,  on 
elevated  but  lower  ground,  the  Scottisli  capital 
is  situated. 

The  ridge  on  which  the  Old  Town  is  built 
w*as  not  inaptly  compared  by  A mot  to  a turtle, 
of  which,  says  he,  “the  castle  is  the  head,  the 
High  Street  the  ridge  of  the  l>ack,  the  vumts  or 
clow*  the  shelving  sides,  and  the  palace  of  Holy- 
rood-house  the  lull.”  (//«(.«y/.’dm.4thcd.p.  179.  ) 
it  is  se|>aratcd  from  the  New  'I'own  on  the  N. 
by  a deep  volley,  which  for  cemuries  formed  a 
lake,  called  (os  it  is  still)  the  North  lA)ch,  but 
which  was  drained  in  1763,  and  is  now  lieautifully 
laid  out  in  gardens;  while  on  the  S.  it  is  divided 
from  the  southern  districts  by  a similar  valley, 
the  site  of  the  Cow-gate,  now  a narrow  and  mean, 
though  oncea  fashionable  street.  From  the  High 
Street,  on  the  summit  of  the  ridge,  descctnl,  on 
both  sides,  in  regtilar  rows,  numerous  narrow 
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lanes,  which  arc  inoitly  steep  and  difficult  of  pas- 
sage, being  rarely  more  than  G (t.  in  width,  and  in 
general  very  dirty.  Those  of  the  greatest  width, 
or  which  admit  of  a cart  or  carriage,  are  temied 
as  Bladcfriars'  Wynd,  Sl  Mary's  Wynd, 
Ac.,  while  those  which  admit  foot  passengers 
only,  are  called  dotes.  A few  have  no  thorough- 
fare, bcin^  in  the  form  of  cult  de  sac. 

'liic  High  Street,  which  (including  the  Castle 
Hill,  Lawn  Market,  aodCanongate)stc«tcheain 
nearly  a straight  line  from  the  Castle  to  the  Palace, 
a distance,  as  already  stated,  of  mure  than  1 in.,  is 
a truly  magnificent  street ; it  is  about  90  ft.  to 
breadth,  the  houses,  which  vary  from  five  to  lix  or 
seven  stories  in  height,  haveb^n  mostly  rebuilt ; 
but  a few,  especially  those  on  the  Castle  Hill,  are 
of  great  antujuity.  This  street,  with  its  shelving 
lanes  and  appendages,  constitutes  the  whole  of 
what  Is  i^roperly  the  ‘*old  tow'n."  It  is  con- 
nected with  the  southern  districts  by  the  Cow- 
nte,  and  by  two  bridges  which  stretch  over 
the  valley  in  which  that  street  is  built,  vis. 
the  South  Bridge,  opened  in  1788,  and  George 
the  Fourth's  Bridge,  opened  in  183G.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Old  and  New  Towns  are  con- 
nected by  the  North  Bridge,  which  spans  the  North 
I<och,  ai^  forms  a continuation  of  the  line  of  the 
South  Bridge,  and  by  the  “Earthen  Mound.”  The 
North  Bridge,  which  consists  of  3 central  arches, 
with  several  smaller  ones  at  each  extremity,  w as 
opened  in  176H;  while  the  Mound,  which  was  be- 
gun In  1784  from  the  accumulation  of  the  rubbish 
from  the  excavations  of  the  New  Town,  was 
formed  into  a thoroughfare  about  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century,  but  It  has  since  re- 
ceived great  additions.  It  is  supposed  to  con- 
tain 500,500  cubic  yards,  or  about  1,500,000  cart- 
loads of  earth.  W.  of  the  Cowgatc  lies  the  Crass 
Market,  a wide,  open  street,  used  os  a market- 
place for  the  sale  of  horses,  sheep,  corn,  &c. 

The  New  Town,  which,  as  well  ns  the  more 
modem  parts  of  the  southern  districts,  is  built  of 
light-coloured  freestone,  procured  in  abundance 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  city,  stands  on 
an  eminence,  which  slopes  to  the  Water  of  Leith, 
the  small  river  at  the  mouth  of  which  Leith  is 
built  The  leading  streets  run  in  straight  lines 
from  E.  to  W.,  and  are  crossed  at  the  distance 
of  about  every  i30  yards,  by  streets  running  in 
an  opposite  direction ; so  tnat  great  regularity, 
elegance,  and  beauty,  characterise  this  quarter  of 
the  city.  George's  Street,  which  stretches  along 
the  top  of  the  ridge,  is  tenninated  on  the  £.  by 
St.  Andrew's  Stjuare,  and  on  the  W.  by  Charlotte 
Souare.  Great  King  Street,  which  lies  consider- 
ably dow*n  the  declivity,  and  nearer  the  Water  of 
Leith,  has,  in  like  manner,  the  Koyal  Circus  on 
the  W.,  and  Drummond  Place  on  tne  E.  There 
are,  also,  James's  Square  (the  oldest  in  the  New 
Town),  and  Rutland  Square,  recently  built. 
Nor  is  Variety,  in  other  respects,  entirely  want- 
ing. Another  New  Town  may  be  said  to  have 
lately  (18SS-3)  risen  up,  covering  about  .90  acres 
of  ground,  having  Moray  Place  in  its  centre,  and 
Randolph  Crescent  on  the  W.  This  is  by  far  the 
roost  elegant  and  fashionable  part  of  the  city. 
ThcjE^,or  building  leases,  in  this  quarter  fetch 
from  20s.  to  4Qf-  annually  per  foot  of  frontage. 
This  portion  of  the  city  is  terminated  by  the 
steep  banks  of  the  Water  of  Leith,  and  is  con- 
nected with  the  grounds  N.  of  that  stream  by 
the  Dean  Bridge,  an  elegant  structure,  con- 
sisting of  4 arches,  each  9G  ft.  span,  the  height 
of  the  road-way  above  the  bed  of  the  river 
being  106  fit.  One  of  the  most  celebrated  streets 
in  the  New  Town  is  Prince's  Street,  fomiing  a 
species  of  terrace,  and  facing  the  Old  Tow  n,  of 


which  It  commands  a fine  view,  which,  especially 
by  moonlight,  is  probably  unequalled.  ^V  aterloo 
Bridge  connects  this  street  with  tbc  Calton 
Hill,  being  thrown  over  a deep  ravine  occupied 
with  ancient,  but  shabby  buildings,  called  the 
Low  Calton.  The  line  of  road,  to  which  this 
bridge  lends  along  the  K.  side  of  the  Caltun  Hill, 
forms  a grand  approach  to  the  city  in  this  diricr- 
tion.  'Ine  Queen  Street  Gardens,  a piece  of 
ground  which  extends  from  K.  to  W.,  about  } of 
a m.,  and  arc  about  *J00  yards  in  width,  may  be 
rcgaMed  as  bisecting  the  New  Town.  Elegant 
streets  have,  at  difiereiit  periods,  been  built  W. 
of  Prince’s  Street  and  Charlotte  Square,  of  w hich 
the  most  important  are  Athol  and  Coates’s  Cres- 
cents : the  greatest  length  of  Uic  New  ’I'own,  from 
Athol  PImc  to  the  termination  of  Waterloo 
Bridge,  is  l^m. 

The  situation  of  the  southern  districts  is  con- 
siderably more  elevated  than  that  of  the  New 
Tow  n ; but  the  buildings  arc  of  un  inferior  order, 
nor  ha.n  much  regularity  been  observed  in  the 
laying  out  of  the  streets.  The  houses  are  high, 
mostly  four  stories,  and  common  stairs  prevail, 
with  partial  exceptions,  particularly  in  George's 
Square:  this,  which  is  the  most  elegant  and 
fashionable  place  in  this  quarter  of  the  town, 
was  built  above  70  years  ago,  and  is  of  large 
dimensions.  It  has  on  the  W.  the  public 
walk  leading  to  the  Meadows}  and  on  the  S.  it  is 
iepnrate<i  from  them  by  Buccleugh  Place.  'I'he 
principal  line  of  buildings  Is  Nicolson  Street, 
which  stretches  from  the  South  Bridge,  al- 
ready mentioned,  to  the  country  on  the  K,  and 
now  forms  the  main  approach  to  the  city  in 
this  direction.  'I'he  fonner  approaches  on  this 
side  were  parallel  to  Nicolson  Street,  being 
an  old  street,  called  the  PleaMnee,  on  the  E., 
and  the  (’auseway  Side  on  the  W.  While  the 
Meadows  bound  the  southern  districts  on  the  W., 
a valley  or  ravine,  fronting  Salisbury  Crags,  forms 
their  termination  on  the  K.  Not  a few  of  the 
public  buildings,  including  the  University,  are 
in  this  district 

The  original  rot/aUj/t  or  **borough  roods,"  em- 
braced only  the  Old '1  own,  excluding  even  the  Ca- 
nongste,  which  intervenes  between  it  and  the  Pa- 
lace. But  the  “ extended  royalty,"  as  it  is  called, 
obtained  from  Parliament  in  1767,  while  it  ex- 
cludes the  Canongate,  embraces  the  whole  of 
the  New  Town,  with  the  exception  of  a few  streets 
which  have  stretched  beyond  its  limits.  The  sub- 
urbs of  Edinburgh  may  be  briefly  enumerated : — 
the  Canongate,  including  the  Calton,  a conti- 
guous hamfW  at  the  base  of  the  hill  of  that  name, 
the  superiority  of  which  is  vested  in  the  city  of 
Edinburgh.  The  town  council  of  the  city  pos- 
sesses a veto  on  the  election  of  two  resident  bailies 
for  the  Canongate:  that  body,  besides,  appoints 
one  of  its  own  members  as  baron-bailie.  Hester 
and  Easter  Portsburgh,  the  former  lying  W.  of 
the  Gross  Market,  and  the  latter,  now  called  the 
Potter  Row,  S.E.  I'hese  two  places,  which  are 
of  considerable  antiquity,  and  which  took  their 
names  from  ports  or  gateways  in  the  Old  'fown 
Wall,  are  also  subject  to  the  city  of  Edinburgh, 
being  governed  in  a similar  way  as  the  Canon- 
gate. Leith  was  formerly  in  the  same  predi- 
cament : but  it  has  of  late  years  been  rendered 
entirely  free  and  Independent.  Broughton,  a 
burgh  of  regality  under  the  same  jurisciictiun, 
and  lying  on  the  site  of  the  streets  in  the  New 
Town,  which  now  bears  its  name,  has  been 
nearly  obliteratetl,  and  will  soon  entirely  disap- 
l>ear.  Its  sejiarate  juris<lictiun  was  destroyed 
when  the  Act  for  extending  the  royalty  was 
obtained. 
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Edinburgh  was  first  walled  in  1450.  But 
the  wall  was  confined  to  the  town  as  it  then 
existed ; that  is,  it  did  not  embrace  the  Canon- 
gate,  nor  did  it  extend  so  far  S.  as  the  site 
now  occupied  by  the  Cowgatc.  But  after  the 
fatal  battle  of  Kloddcn,  in  1513,  a new  wall 
was  built,  comprising  not  merely  the  Cowgate, 
but  the  acclivity  S.  of  that  street,  and  running 
parallel  to  it  throughout  its  whole  length.  Some 
remains  of  this  wall,  which  enclosed  the  ground 
now  occupied  by  the  workhouse,  the  Univer- 
sity, Infirmary,  Old  Hi^h  School,  &c.,  are  yet 
standing.  A number  ofjports,  or  gates,  gate  ac- 
cess to  the  city  in  different  directions,  the  last  of 
which  was  removed  in  178.5.  The  Netherbow 
port,  between  the  High  Street,  and  the  Canon- 
gate,  removed  in  1764,  was  ornamented  w*ith  a 
spire. 

Public  AuUmfx.  — Of  these  the  ca*tlc  deserves  the  first 
notice.  The  date  of  its  foundation  is  unknown.  Itwarori- 
frinalif  called  Cattrum  PucUarvm,  because  the  daughters 
of  the  PieUsh  kings  were  educated  and  kept  in  it  Utl  their 
marriage — a necessarj  precaution  In  these  barbarous 
times.  Queen  Margaret,  widow  of  Malcolm  Caenmore, 
died  in  this  fortress  In  1C03.  James  VI.  of  Scotland,  and 
.*ifterwards  I.  of  England,  was  bom  here  in  I.V*i6.  The 
fortress,  which  corresponds  with  none  of  the  ruli*s  of  art, 
)>eing  built  according  to  the  irregular  form  of  the  preci- 
icc  on  which  It  stands.  Is  any  thing  but  inipregoabie.  It 
as  been  successively  taken  and  retaken  by  contending 

fiarties,  and  was  often  In  the  bands  of  the  English.  It  is, 
n short,  of  little  or  no  strength,  and  is  interesting 
only  from  Its  romantic  situation  on  the  top  of  a rug- 
ged rock,  perpendicular  on  all  sides  except  on  that 
next  the  Old  Town,  the  splendid  view  which  it  com- 
mands. and  the  many  historical  associations  connectt^l 
with  it.  It  was  occasionally  used  as  a royal  residence. 
In  no  apartment  called  the  crown  room  wore  depo- 
sited the  Scottish  regalia  at  the  Onion  in  1707:  these 
relics,  which  consist^  of  the  cromn,  sceptre,  sword 
of  state,  and  the  lord  treasurer’s  rod  of  oftice,  were 
long  supposed  to  have  been  removed  or  lost,  but  they 
were  discovered.  In  IH|8,  In  a large  oaken  chest  in 
the  crown  room,  by  r^al  commissioners  appointed  to 
conduct  the  search.  They  are  now  open  tu  the  gratui- 
tous inspection  of  the  public. 

The  PaUci!  of  Hulyrood,  which  stands  at  the  E.  ex- 
tremity of  the  city,  next  claims  our  attention.  It  Is 
a fine  castellated  edifice,  of  a quadrangular  form, 
with  an  open  area  in  the  centre,  94  ft.  square.  The  most 
ancient  parts  of  the  present  palace  were  built  Iw  James 
V.  in  l^28.  It  was  partially  burnt  by  the  English  during 
the  minority  of  Queen  M^'.  and  again  by  the  soldiers 
of  Oliver  Cromwell;  but  after  the  Restoration  it  was 
repaired  and  altered  to  its  present  form  by  ('harlot  II. 
The  Pretender  took  up  hit  residence  hero  in  1745. 
George  IV.,  on  his  visit  to  Scotland  in  19*23,  though  he 
resld^  at  Dalkeith  palace,  held  levees  atid  drawing- 
rooms in  this  ancient  abode  of  bis  ancestors.  Meet- 
ings of  privT  council  were  alto  held  here.  The  Count 
d’Artois,  afterwards  Charles  X.  of  France,  and  other 
royal  and  noble  French  refugees,  obtained  a reftige  here 
ill  1793  i and  in  1831  the  same  apartments  served  a second 
time  as  an  asylum  for  nearly  the  same  individuals.  It 
has  a peculiar  Interest,  from  the  circumstance  of  the 
aiwirtments  occupied  by  Queen  Mary  having  been  care- 
fully preserved  in  the  state  in  which  she  left  them. 
Her  Is  an  object  of  interest  to  all  strangers ; and 
many  relics  of  her  majesty’s  needlework  exist  in  the 
rooms.  The  spot  where  Damley  imd  his  acctxn- 

Kllccs  murdered  her  favourite,  David  Rixsio.  piercing 
It  body  with  fifty-six  wounds,  and  other  interesting 
localities,  are  carefully  marked.  The  closet  in  which 
Mary  was  at  supper,  with  the  Ckmntess  of  Argyle,  Rixzlo, 
and  others,  when  this  tragical  scene  was  acted,  is  only 
1*2  ft.  square.  In  what  is  called  the  picture  gallery,  a 
hall  l>W  ft.  in  length,  and  27|  In  breauth,  are  hung  the 
portraits  (most  of  them  fanciful)  of  111  Scottish  mon- 
archs,  painted  towards  the  end  of  the  17th  century  by 
De  Witt,  an  artist  of  the  Flemish  school,  by  order  of 
James  II.  of  England,  when  Duke  of  York.  In  this  hall 
the  election  of  the  16  Scottish  reprcsentadlve  peers  takes 
place. 

In  immediate  conneclioo  with  the  palace  on  the  N.. 
are  the  rulni  of  the  Abbey  of  Holyrood,  founded  by 
David  1.  in  1138.  The  king  conferred  a large  endow- 
ment and  other  privileges  on  the  monks  (of  tne  order  of 
St.  Augustine)  whom  ho  e«(tabUshfd  here ; among  these, 
the  privtlow  of  erecting  a burgh  iwtween  the  abtwy  and 
the  town  oT  I-UHiiburgh.  Hence  the  origin  of  tlie  Canon- 
gale.  the  superiority  of  which  at  the  Hefurmation  passed 
ftom  the  hands  of  the  monks  to  the  Earl  of  Roxburgh, 


from  whom  h was  porchasad  In  I6J6  by  the  city  of  Edta- 
bur^,  which  still  retains  It  At  the  Kefonnation,  the 
buildings  connected  with  this  abbey  suflhred  much ; and 
It  is  DOW  in  a state  of  ruin,  the  roof  having  fallen  In  so 
long  a^  as  1773.  The  area  of  the  royal  chapel,  w hich 
formed  the  nave  of  the  Abbey*  churen,  has  long  been 
used  os  a burial-pUce  by  several  of  the  Scotch  nobiltir. 
In  the  8.E.  comer  of  the  chapel  is  the  royal  vault,  m 
which  are  deposited  the  remains  of  several  of  the 
Scotch  sovereigns,  and  branches  of  their  families.  The 
precincts  of  the  Abbey  of  Holyrood,  Including  Arthur’s 
Seat  and  Salisbury  Crags,  constitute  a sanctuary  for 
Insolvent  debtors. 

The  buildings  of  the  Royal  Institution,  an  edifice  in 
a pure  classical  style,  situated  at  the  N.  termination  of 
the  Earthen  Mound,  and  frondng  Princes  Street,  have 
a range  of  Doric  j^Uars  on  each  side,  and  another 
range  sunnounted  with  a pediment  in  front.  The 
Royal  Institution,  under  whose  auspices  this  structure 
was  founded,  was  incorporated  by  roy^  ch.vtcr  in 
IK27,  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  the  fine  arts  in 
Scotland.  Its  leading  object  is  (he  annual  exhibi- 
tion of  pictures  of  living  artists,  as  also  occasionally 
to  offbr  exhibitions  of  pictures  by  the  old  masters. 
In  18*JG  a separate  establishraent  was  founded  by  t body 
of  artists,  with  similar  objects  in  view,  entitled  the 
Scottish  Academy  of  Painting,  Sculpture,  and  Architec- 
ture, which  has  since  had  regular  annual  exhibitions, 
and  recently  obtained  a royal  ch.vter,  and  apartments 
In  the  Royal  Institution.  An  off-shot  from  this  bodr. 
we  may  here  mention,  took  place  in  18.18,  entitled  the 
Society  of  Scottish  Artists,  which  has  had  two  annual 
exbibltioQs.  The  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries  uf  Scotland,  the  Society  of  Arts, 
and  the  Board  of  Trustees,  which  last  was  instltutod 
in  1727.  for  enrouragLtnent  of  trade  and  manufactures 
in  Scotland,  have  also  apartments  under  the  roof  uf  the 
.Scottish  Institution.  Tne  Board  of  Trustees,  besides 
the  primary  object  for  which  U was  founded,  yays  •'iOO/L 
a year  to  tne  Royal  Institution  for  the  encouragement 
of  the  fine  arts. 

The  Caltoo  Hill  Is  the  site  of  several  interesting  mo- 
numents; that  of  Nelson,  though  by  no  means  in  (he 
best  taste,  is  the  most  prominent ; It  stands  on  the  edge 
of  a precipice,  and  consists  ofa  lofty  circular  hollow  tower, 
having  a stair  inside,  and  battlements  at  the  ton.  Here, 
also,  is  the  National  Monument,  In  coaimemoration  of  the 
naval  and  military  glorlee  of  the  late  French  war.  Tho 
foundation  stone  of  the  Utter  was  laid  in  18*23,  when 
George  IV.  was  in  Scotland ; but  from  the  want  uf  fumU. 
only  1.1  columns  have  been  finished.  It  is  meant  to  be  a 
Jac^tmilr  of  the  Parthenon  in  the  acropolis  of  Athens, 
except  that  it  Is  of  sandstone,  whereas  its  great  proto- 
type  is  of  marble,  and  to  contain  both  a church  and  a 
place  of  sepulture.  On  the  same  hill  are  monuments 
to  IJugald  Stewart,  the  celebrated  metaphysician,  and 
Professor  Playfair ; the  former  slnmiiarly  chaste  and 
beautiful,  being  a reproduction,  with  some  variations, 
of  the  choragic  monument  of  Lysicrates  at  Atbens.  On 
tho  S.  of  the  hill,  on  a dctachra  eminence  overlooking 
the  Caoongale,  Is  a monument  to  Robert  Burns,  be- 
longing to  tho  Corinthian  older.  The  form  of  the 
cupola  is  an  exact  representation  of  that  of  Lysicrates. 
The  Gallon  Hill  Is  also  the  site  of  tho  Observatory 
and  of  the  High  .School.  On  the  S.W.  corner  of  the 
hill,  along  tho  right  of  the  road  leading  from  Princes 
Street  to  the  country  on  the  E.,  stand  Bridewell  and  the 
Gaol,  two  heavy  ancl  plain  but  well  arrangctl  buildings. 

There  are  various  other  monuments  in  diflerent  parts 
of  the  town:  that  to  the  late  Lord  Melville,  in  .St. 
Andrew’s  Square,  consists  of  a column,  surmounted  by  a 
statue,  total  height  ft.,  alter  tho  model  of  Trajan’s 
pillar  at  Rome,  but  the  shaft,  instead  of  being  orna- 
mented with  sculpture,  as  is  the  case  with  its  archctyite, 
is  fluted.  Bronte  statues  of  George  IV.  and  Wllftam 
Pitt,  by  Chantrey,  are  placed  on  granite  pedestals  in 
(George  Street,  at  the  crossings,  respectively,  of  Hanover 
Street  and  F rederlck  Street ; and  a brunt  c sutue  of  the  Ute 
earl  of  Hopetoun,  by  the  same  artist,  is  placed  within  a 
vacant  spaw,  opposite  to  tho  office  of  the  Royal  Bank, 
in  St.  Andrew^s  .Square.  Another  hronie  statue,  by 
Campbell,  of  the  late  Duke  of  York  has  recently  bevn 
erecbNl  on  the  Castle  Hill,  between  the  High  Street  and 
the  castle.  Ample  subscriptions  have  been  obtained  for 
monuments  to  Sir  W.  Scott  and  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton t that  to  the  lattor  to  consist  of  a triumphal  arch 
and  an  eauestrian  statue ; but  the  site  for  neither  has 
yet  been  axed.  Tlie  monument  of  David  Hume,  the 
nlstorian,  within  the  old  Calton  HiU  burying-ground, 
is  a conspicuous  and  interesting  object. 

The  Register  Office,  a building  erected  to  preterre  the 
public  records  of  Scotland,  was  constructed  after  a pbui 
designed  by  Mr.  Hob.  Adam,  and  though  begun  in  1774 
was  not  ci>nii>icted  till  183*2.  It  Is  situated  at  the  K.  end 
of  Princes  Street,  and  fronts  tho  North  Bridge.  I'tio 
building,  which  is  of  two  ituries.  exclusive  of  (he  l«.ue. 
ment  floor,  consists  of  a square  of  SOU  ft.,  with  a quad- 
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Mr-Bul  ir  court  iu  Ihe  centre,  covered  by  a dome  of  MJ  ft. 
(iunu'ter.  it  hju  sreat  architectural  beauty.  It*  front 
is  oruainenttHl  aito  tlorlnthlan  pilasters,  supportiug  a 
Msiimcut,  within  which  are  the  roval  amts  of  <7reat 
ItrMain.  with  a fine  cutablature  ni  the  sati.c  order. 
It  is  disf)Oie«l  in  nearly  100  snull  arched  af>artrocnls 
entering  from  long  corridors  on  both  stories ; and,  though 
he.itcd  br  flues,  is,  from  the  total  absence  of  timber,  proof 
Against  lire. 

t'AnrcAcs,  Edinburgh  originally  consisted  of  one 
parish,  and  John  Knox  was,  for  a time,  the  only  minister 
of  (he  city,  that  is,  of  the  andent  royalty,  independent 
of  the  suburbs.  The  single  place  of  worship  at  that 
time  was  St.  (;iles‘s,  or  the  High  church.  In  U12S, 
the  royalty  was  dlvid«l  Into  4 pars.:  in  I&4I,  into  6: 
and  now  (1H40)  into  9;  but  Including  the  extended 
royalty,  the  number  of  part,  is  14,  of  which  4 are  enU 
leglate,  or  have  each  3 clerg)'meu ; consequently,  the 
number  of  parochial  ministers  In  the  city  it  |h.  'i  hls  It 
exclusive  of  the  Canongate,  whose  church  is  collegiate, 
and  of  the  par.  of  St.  Culhbertt  which  latter,  after 
having  bad  4 of  the  city  pars,  formed  out  of  It,  still  con* 
tains  no  fewer  than  M.HM7  inhab.  Its  par.  church  is  col* 
leglate.  But  in  addition  to  the  parishes  recognised  by 
tbe  dvU  law,  there  are  no  fewer  than  1.1  qvond  sacra,  or 
ecclesiastical  pars.,  each  having  a distinct  church  and 
clci^man : most  orf  these  have  been  formed  since  IK34. 

The  must  important  ecclesiastical  edifice  is  St.  Giles, 
so  called  after  the  lutelan  saint  of  Edinburgh.  It  stands 
in  the  High  Street,  and  forms  tiie  N.  side  of  the  Parlla. 
mmt  Square.  It  is  an  aocient  Gothic  building,  the  date 
of  Us  erection  being  unknown : and  is  built  in  the  form 
of  across.  Its  length  is  306  ft.,  its  greatest  breadth  129. 
It  Is  adorned  with  a lofty  square  tower,  the  top  of  whi'-h 
is  encircled  with  open  figured  stone^work,  whiUt  from 
each  corner  of  the  tower  springs  an  arch,  which  meeting 
together  in  the  centre,  form  a magnificent  lm|:>criju 
crown.  A pointed  spire,  elevated  IGI  ft  front  the 
ground,  terminates  this  statcir  tower.  Shortly  after  tite 
Kclurmation,  St.  Giles  uas  divKIed  into  separate  places 
of  worship.  In  1*122*23  it  was  thoroughly  reivsJred, 
with  the  exception  of  the  tower,  renovated,  and  greatly 
improved  in  appearance  by  an  entire  casing  of  new  free- 
stone walls,  its  ancient  cnaracU-r  being  at  the  same  time 
carefully  preserved.  It  now  contains  enly  two  churches  ; 
but  an  aisle  intended  as  a placu  of  meeting  for  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  church,  and  not  answering 
that  purpose,  is  used  temporarily  for  a place  of  wor- 
ship. The  High  church,  or  Easter  St.  Giles,  has  a 
highly  ornamented  seat  for  tbe  sovereign,  with  a canopy 
supported  by  four  handsome  columns.  This  seat  was 
occupied  by  George  IV.,  who  attended  divine  service 
here  when  In  Scotland  in  1823.  In  the  church  are  also 
tbe  official  seats  of  tbe  magistrates  of  the  city,  and  of 
tlic  iudges  of  the  court  of  session. 

The  next  church.  In  respect  of  antiquity,  is  Trinity 
College  church,  founded  In  1463.  by  Mary  of  Gueldres, 
widow  of  James  II.  The  building,  which  is  liothic, 
and  in  the  cathedral  form,  appears  never  to  have  con- 
sisted of  more  than  the  choir  or  E.  part,  and  the  tran- 
sef>t  nr  cross,  the  W.part  having  been  begun  but  not 
finished. 

The  Tron  chnrcb,  which  stands  at  the  point  of  Inter- 
section  of  the  South  Bridge  StrM><  and  High  Street,  is 
also  of  Gothic  architertnre,  blended  with  Homan  onia- 
mcnti  and  details.  The  present  spire  of  this  church  is 
IGO  ft.  high  : the  former  spire,  which  was  of  wood,  was 
burnt  down  in  1824.  Among  tho  other  and  mure  mu-  , 
dern  churches,  are  St.Andrew's,  eri'ctcd  in  the  extended  ; 
royalty,  In  17^1,  with  a spire  ir.M  ft.  high  ; St.  George's, 
opened  in  1814;  St.  Mary's,  In  1821;  St.  Stephen's.  In 
|H2M;  and  Greeiiside,  in  In3<«.  Sc  George’s,  on  the  W. 
side  of  Charlotte  Square,  is  a large,  heavy,  tasteless 
square  fabric.  From  the  centre  rite*  a tower  surniountsd 
with  a dome  1.10  ft.  In  height,  in  Imitation  of  M.  Paul's: 
tho  building  cost  33.0CXW.  The  town  council  of  Edin. 
burgh  are  the  patrons  of  the  14  city  pars. 

The  chapels,  seven  In  number,  belonging  to  the 
Scotch  Fpiseopol  church,  are  generally  handsome  struc- 
tures. 0(  these,  the  prindpaf  are.  St.  John's,  at  the 
W.  end  of  Princes  Street,  m the  florid  Goihir  style, 
with  a beautiful  souarc  tower  120  ft.  high;  St.  Paul's, 
in  York  Place,  or  tasteful  Gothic  architecture;  and 
Trinity  chapel,  at  tbe  N.  extremity  of  Dean  Bridge,  also 
in  the  Gothic  style. 

The  Bum.  CalhoHct  hare  two  harnliome  plaers  of  wor. 
ship,  both  Gothic ; one  in  U»e  new  town,  and  the  other 
in  the  old.  They  have  also  rerentiy  instituted  a convent 
of  nuns,  called  St.  Margaret's,  at  the  head  of  Uruntsticid 
l.lnks,  attached  to  which  is  an  establishment  at  Milton 
Mouse,  in  tbe  Canoogale. 

The  chapels  of  tbe  various  dissenting  denominations 
arc  all  rcsp^Mrle.  and  many  of  them  spacious,  elegant, 
and  costly.  The  following  Is  the  number  of  places  of 
worship  In  the  city  and  suburbs  (exclusive  of  Leith), 
with  the  denocntuallons  to  which  they  severally  be- 
lot3g:  — 


Rustiilshcd  Cbur«h,  kMlwIlag  Lhc  fiMi  tatta 
narMxv  • . . . 

rmevtl  Synod  • 

KcUiff  . 

Ca»irrcmUn*  .... 
.\>sac-Ui«  Synod  oferlginsl  l««lm  • 

Totsl  number  el  rmbyterUn  congwgMww 
Indrpendsnts  . . . . 

E|4«-opsliM  . . . . 

Homsii  CstbelScs  • . • . 

. . . . 

Mr<ij>aJiilS  . . . . 

UlMiir*.  Chiokm,  UnIfsrUns,  Jews,  Nrw  Jmua- 
lru.iiM,  Berwis,  1 each  - 


Tots]  irareticr  et  rhnrrhn  sod  cbiieh 


fo 

V 

A 


Aliont  a half  of  the  lead  let  or  apportioned  (alKutt 
SO.tiOO).  lujiong  to  the  cstab.  church  ; (ne  other  half  Id 
or  apportiout^  belong  to  one  or  other  of  the  various  dlv- 
senting  denominations  ipecifird  in  the  foregoing  table. 
Notwiihitanding  the  cry  that  has  recently  Wen  raised 
about  church  extension,  there  are  about  20.U00  seats  unlet, 
including  all  the  churches  and  chapels  In  Edinburgh. 
( First  Report  qf  the  Ckurch  Commimiemers,  IH37.)  The 
city  parochial  clergy,  IM  in  numlter,  arc  supromd  chiefly 
by  an  asiessment  (called  annuity  tax)  of  6 ju-r  cent. 
lc>ied  on  all  houses  and  shops  within  the  ancient  oitd 
I extende»l  royalty,  with  the  exception  of  the  dwelling 
' houses  of  the  members  of  the  College  of  JiKtice,  that  is, 

I oftlie  lego]  practitioners  before  tliecourlofM'Hsion.  Ahill 
I is  at  present  ( IMO)  before  parliament.  Ihenbyert  of  w hich 
is  to  extend  (lie  annuity  over  (he  classes  hitherto  ex- 
empted from  its  |>aynicn(,  and  rroportioually  to  ridiico 
it*  amount.  As  the  rental  of  tlic  city  bas  declined  (as 
was  previously  shown)  alxuit  a (liird  within  the  last 
14  years,  the  income  of  the  city  clergy  has  falltm  off  in  a 
similar  ratio.  The  annuity  being  also  a very  unfK>- 
pular  impost,  its  payment  is  often  evoiied,  even  at 
the  risk  of  imprlsemment  or  distraining  of  gixKis,  so 
that  great  defalcations  are  experienred  in  Its  collection. 
The  clergy  drew,  till  I Ntx,  certain  shore  dues  at  Leith, 

I and  other  trifling  imposts  ; but,  by  an  art  of  parlinrncnt 
I pused  in  that  year  {F-dinburnh  and  l.eith  dgrtrnnmt 
\ Bili,  cap.W.).  the  sum  of  3.tX(<iy.  was  secuml  to  them, 
in  lirii  of  oil  surh  claims.  Their  ave  rage  income  of 
late  years  bas  hardly  reached  .V  (•/. 

Lducatinn.  — Edinburgh  it  not  mom  eckbrab'd  for  any 
tiling  than  for  her  liierarv  uiul  evbuatUin:U  institutions  : 
of  these,  the  university  deserves  the  first  notice.  Tho 
building  uf  this  seminary,  the  only  foundation  of  tho 
kind  established  in  Scotland  since  the  H<  formation, 
began  in  l.ViO,  after  many  uiisiirccstl'ul  efforts  iiod  btn-n 
m^c  by  the  citisrns  of  Edinburgh  to  obtain  for  their  rtty 
the  advantages  of  such  an  institution.  It  rcreivevl  a 
charter  from  James  VI.  in  and  in  the  ctjlirge 

was  oftened  for  (he  rcceffthiii  of  stiNlcnts.  tlie  nuirU-r 
of  whom  was  48.  {Cravtord's  Historvqf  the  I'ltirtrttip 
of  Edinburfih,  p.  31.)  On  the  first  Institution  of  tho 
college  there  was  but  one  processor  or  n gent ; a second 
was  soon  afterwards  addrd,  then  a third,  and  so  on,  till 
there  were  six.— a principal,  who  was  airo  professor  o 
divinity;  four  regemts  of  ) hilosophv ; and  a regent  oi 
humanity.  Each  of  the  regents  ui  phiiosophy  conducted 
his  class  for  four  successive  years,  inchKlins,  In  his 
course  of  study,  almost  every  department  of  seWnre  and 
litoraliire— the  classics,  logic,  metaplyiics.  ethics,  ma« 
thematics,  and  physics.  A division  of  Ub.  ur  in  teaching 
was  gradually  introduced,  a*  new  profesMirshlps  were 
founded ; but  it  was  not  till  171'H  tluit  the  old  sys'em  was 
entirely  si^rM'dcd.  In  tlio  year  just  mcntmmd,  the 
number  of  professors,  inclmiing  the  principal  (from 
whose  duties  the  oflice  of  regent  of  thoolngy  had  ia-eii 
withdrawn  in  1620),  was  lA;  but  such  Ita*  since  l>ccn  the 
increase,  that  it  it  now  32.  Tti*  nmliral  s<  ituol  uf  I'dln- 
burgh,  of  late  years  so  lantous,  had  its  origin  so  recently 
A«  the  end  of  (fie  I7ih  century,  there  b<  ing  no  prote>^sur 
of  mi'dicltse  previously  to  (he  year  lb8.A.  I'hc  magis- 
trates, wl'.ose  prrdeccMiirs  may  Iw  regarded  ns  tho 
founders  of  tiic  university,  and  who  have  been  at  all 
times  Us  mumfiernt  guardians,  are  its  ceDcrnl  patrons, 
aiui  Itave  power  to  luslitute  new  professorships,  and 
to  alter  or  nirxlifr  the  academical  discipline.  Out  of  tiie  33 
ap|K>in(mints.  Iticy  possess  tlie  exclusive  right  of  pre- 
sentation to  tht  olficci  of  pfincijval  and  of  14  professors  ; 
they  unite  with  other  parties  in  the  right  of  election  to 
7 other  chairs ; the  crown  emoys  the  patrou-igc  of  8 ; 
wiiile  the  principal  and  nrufessors  are  Invested  with 
the  patronage  of  I,  nanu-iy,  music,  instituted  in  I8?9. 
'i'he  cli.vlr  of  clinical  nxdicine  is  taught  in  roUliin 
by  rertam  of  tbe  mniical  professors,  according  to  an 
arrangement  among  th«>mvel«es.  The  cmwn  is  the 
patron  of  those  chairs  only  insUtutsd  by  ilselfl  No  party 
except  the  crown  (and  «ven  that  was  at  one  lime  dis- 
puted), has  a right  to  found  a prufessc»rshlp  without' 
the  sanction  of  the  magistrates.  Tbe  Inruinvs  of  the 

Jirofessors  depend  rhiefly  (some  of  them  entirely)  on  liie 
CCS  paid  by  tne  students.  The  rrown  mdowed  most  of 
the  chairs  which  It  has  founded  ; w Idle  such  of  the  otbvrs 
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At  hare  taiulet  attachod  dciivo  thmi  ctthrr  from  tho 
|>atront  of  the  uoivertltj,  their  retpertirc  rouiidert,  or 
the  bequest  of  piivat*  Individiialt.  The  <*)iaJr  nf  music, 
founded  and  endowed  by  General  ndd,  hat  attached  to 
It  the  comparatirely  larife  salary  of  30n/.  The  following 
tal>lu  lH/T>ort  of  ScoUiti  Univ<rvt^  CvmmiunmtTt)  cod. 
taioi  a view  of  tome  not  unimportaDt  particulars 


It  may  not  hr  uninteresting  to  trac«  tKe  dtmtntmon  tn 
the  dfITbrent  farulties. 


i\Vh«fi  founded. 


gim  Kacvni 
8erand  Kegent 
I’rtnrlpel 
Thud  Rrgmt 
fourth  K^ont 
Their  of  HumetUty 
■ UiTinllt 

lirbrev 
.MetbemetJc* 

Boten;  • 

Theory  of  Phyelc  - 
IVertice  nt  Phyde 
Church  HiUory 
Aneiomy  end  {hwierr 
I’ublie  I. aw 
linwk  • 

Naiurel  PhUoMifthy 
More)  Phlloeophj  • 

. 

rtrtl  u« 

ChemlMr? 

Unirer^  MiMOir 
Heoteh  law  • 

Midolftr; 

( IhUcel  UdidM 
Kbnorlc  • 

Netani  IlMorr  • 
MeierU  Medics  • 
PrsetiesI  Aamoowiy 
Acrleultuiw  • 

Cllnlcel  Sttrfsry  • 
MUltery  fsrnrr  • 
Medieei  Jurwprwdenca 
('■onrsysfielng  • 

(rmersl  PetDsIsgy 


students  who  may  attend  any  of  the  summer  classes  be- 
ginning in  May  i hut  Ibeir  numbers,  it  Is  likely,  will  not 
exceed  30 ; so  that  the  discrepancy  between  our  tables 
and  the  aggregate  numbers  will  be  inconsiderable. 
The  fuUowtog  table,  which  refers  to  the  stidents  of 
IK38.39,  and  which  will  ^ply  tolerably  well  to  any  other 
year  within  the  present  century,  shows  the  ^strkts  and 
countries  whence  the  supply  of  students  is  dertrad : — 


J>S3 

ditto 

1.MK 

ditto 

ISHil 

1SV7 

I6«0 

>&4t 

ms 

167S 

Ifrtis 

I7ai 

i:o7 


Edtniwrilb,  county  sad  dty 


Dervick,  county 
AU  other  pens 
Uncertain 


f^adoBts  la  divtaity 


Total  stwwdmce 


The  proportion  of  medical  students  U great,  though 
the  decline  in  this  faculty  Is  nearly  as  condderable  as  la 
the  other  departments.  But  it  Is  a curious  fact,  that, 
despite  this  decline,  the  number  of  graduates  in  medi- 
cine has  been  more  than  maintained.  Heckoniog  from 
1786  to  1986,  the  total  number  of  graduates  amount^ 
to  3,070.  or  to  an  average  of  30  per  annum.  But  tbo 
average  for  the  last  2A  years  is  considerably  above  100. 


I cUm  of  Poblie  Law  . - 4 t | 

The  above  sums  Include,  In  the  rase  of  the  older 
chairs,  allowances  for  bouse  rent,  as  the  professors  and 
also  Che  itudoots  originally  lived  within  the  walls  of  the 
eollege ; but  such  Is  no  longer  the  case.  Both  parties  now 
live  wherever  they  ^oose ; and  no  discipline  Is  exercised 
over  a student,  except  when  wUhlo  the  walls  of  the 
College.  The  professonblps  arc  divided  Into  the  four 
faculties  of  philosophy,  law.  medicine,  and  divinity.  The 
students  wear  no  p^lcular  academical  dress.  The  prln. 
cipals  of  the  University,  of  whom  the  roost  illustrious  by 
far  was  Dr.  Robertson,  have,  till  the  recent  appointment 
of  Dr.  Lee  (1640),  been  ministers  of  Kdinhurgh  ; so  that 
the  smallness  of  the  endowment  was  lest  felt.  It  Is 
supposed  that  government  and  the  tpa^stratea  will  now 
combine  to  raise  the  Income  of  the  principal  to  at  least 
000/.  For  moat  partoflast  century  the  duties  of  principal 
were  confined  Co  hU  officially  preskliiig  as  chairman  at 
meetings  of  the  $enatu*  academtcHi,  or  body  of  pro- 
fessors. But  it  is  supposed  that  tho  system  of  general 
SM|terintendanco  of  the  seminary,  and  the  detiverr  of  a 
weekly  or  occasional  lecture,  will  again  be  revived.  There 
is  no  aucb  officer  as  a chancellor  or  rector,  except  that  the 
functions  of  the  latter  are  said  to  be  officially  vested  in 
tite  lord  provost  of  F.dlnburgh.  A standing  body,  called 
the  tolled  committee,  appointed  by  the  (own  council 
out  of  their  own  munber,  has  charm  nf  the  seminar)’. 
There  Is  but  one  session  annually,  from  the  1st  of  No- 
vember till  the  end  of  April.  There  arc,  however,  a few 
summer  classesfor  three  mooibs,  such  as  botany,  natural 
history,  Ac. 

The  exhibitions,  or  burtarict,  attached  to  the  univer- 
sity are  34,  their  benefits  being  extended  to  90  students  ; 
their  aggregate  amount  b 1,178/.  a year.  Three  are  of 
the  annual  value  of  100/.,  six  of  30/.,  ten  of  20/.,  four 
between  20/.  and  !&/.,  one  of  I.V.,  fire  between  l.V.  and 
10/.,  forty-two  between  10/.  and  &/.,  and  three  under  .V. 
The  fees  paid  br  the  students  are  — for  each  class  in  the 
faculty  of  divinity,  2/.  Ss. ; in  that  of  arts,  3/.  3s. ; in  those 
of  law  and  medicine,  4/.  4s.  There  is,  also,  1/.  paid  an- 
nually on  matriculation. 

The  number  of  students  Increased  pretty  regularly 
from  the  institution  of  the  university  till  1823,  when 
U was  at  its  maximum.  The  nummr  attending  the 
class  of  each  regent,  previously  to  1646,  ranged  from 
18  to  70;  the  average  being  36.  {CraMfunt,  passim.) 
The  aggregate  attendance  during  that  period,  inclnd- 
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While  the  number  of  medical  maduates  U so  gyeat, 
those  in  arts  are  very  few  indeed.  For  50  years  pre- 
ceding 1936,  the  toed  number  was  only  16H,  or  little 
more  than  3 a year.  The  nomber  is  sCUl  only  about  6 
annually ; the  tmt  Is,  that  but  UtUe  value  is  attached  to 
the  possession  of  the  degree  of  A.M.  The  degrees  of 
D.D.  and  LL.D.  are  entirely  honorary,  and  are  pro- 
fessed to  bo  bestowed  only  on  persons  of  literary  emU 
Douce.  Tito  right  of  conferring  wis  honour  is  vested  in 
the  tfnatus  academteut  i and  it  would  seem  as  if  it  had 
not  been  abused.  The  number  of  degrees  of  D.D.  aver- 
ages about  2 yearly ; and  of  LL.D.  only  i . 

Tlie  meat  diminution  of  students  to  whidi  we  hava 
referruu  U owing.  It  is  proper  to  remark,  not  to  any  in- 
efficiency tlMt  attaches  to  the  university  of  Edinburgh, 
for  that  seminary  could  rarely  boast  of  more  able  and 
assiduous  teachers,  and  has  seldom  been  in  a state  of 
greater  proficiency  than  at  present,  but  to  a combinatioD 
of  other  circumstances,  particularly  to  the  rrrent  insti- 
tution of  several  colleges  In  England,  to  an  increased 
emigration  to  our  colonics,  and  to  the  country  having 
become  more  commercial,  and  supplying  more  advan- 
tageous cltannels  of  employment  than  those  afforded  by 
tho  learned  professions. 

Ihe  university  library  consists  of  nearly  100,000  voli. 
It  is  open  on  payment  of  the  matriculation  fee,  referred 
to  idMve,  to  alt  students,  who  may  borrow  from  it  and 
carry  to  their  lodgings  as  many  bwks  as  they  please,  oo 
depositing  a sum  equal  to  their  value,  which  is  relumed 
to  them  when  the  books  are  replaced.  The  library  is 
supported  by  the  matriculation  fre,  by  5/.  paid  by  each 
professor  on  his  election,  and  by  a portion  of  the  tees  of 
graduates  both  in  medicine  and  in  arts.  It  was  one  of 
Uie  institutions  that  were  entitled  to  a copy  of  every 
iK>uk  entered  in  Statfoners'  Hall  t a right  commuted 
for  a certain  fixed  sum  paid  by  government.  The  library 
hall  U 11*9  feet  in  length  by  bo  tn  width,  and  is  certainty 
one  of  the  largest  and  finest  halls  In  the  kingdom. 
There  are  varioiu  other  subsidiary  anartmenU.  The 
theological  faculty  has  a lihrarr,  consisting  of  about  6,0tX) 
vols.  appropriated  to  the  use  of  Its  own  students.  The 
college  museum,  which  occupies  two  largo  and  elegant 
rooms,  besides  minor  apartments,  U particularly  rieb  In 
oMects  of  rudural  history. 

The  present  university  buildinn,  which  are  on  a very 
magnificent  scale,  were  begun  in  i79fi,  the  expense  being 
defrayed  partly  by  public  subscriptions,  but  chiefly  by 
repeated  grants  from  government.  The  structure  is 
quadrangular,  356  h.  by  255,  inclosing  a court.  A hand- 
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portico.  fupport«U  ^ maiclre  Doric  colurnni, 
the  rhlK  entrance.  Tills  is  to  be  surmoiinteil  bj  a | 
ilumr,  the  only  Uilug  that  Is  now  wanted  to  complete  Ut« 
building. 

The  celebrity  of  Edlobiirgh  as  a medical  school  has  I 
of  late  depended  materially  on  the  schools  of  a numtior  ^ 
of  prirate  lecturers  of  eminence  In  their  separate  depart'  I 
ments.  particularly  in  medicine.  They  are  wnerally 
members  of  the  llujal  College  of  Surgeons,  and  attend* 
ance  on  their  conrses  of  lectures  is  allowed  by  that 
iMHiy  to  qualify  for  examination.  This  college  grants 
diplomas  In  surgery,  but  not  In  medicine;  so  that  a 
person  may  nhtniii  the  rank  of  surgeon  in  Kdinhtirgh 
without  attending  a single  class  In  the  unirersity;  a 
circumstance  which,  of  l^e  ymrt,  has  tended  to  dJini- 
nish  the  attendance  in  the  latter  A number  of  the 
lecturers,  In  l«39,  onited  and  formed  themseWes  Into 
a body  called  Queen's  College.  The  lectures  of  this 
institution,  as  well  as  those  delivered  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  are  recognised  by  the 
I'nivcrsity  of  London,  and  qiiali^  for  examination  before 
Hint  body.  The  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  incorporated 
Itj  charter.  In  I77«,  has  recently  built  a Hall  In  NIcolson 
Street,  which  ranks  amongst  the  finest  specimens  of 
arrhltccture  In  the  city. 

The  Royal  College  of  Physicians  was  established  so 
early  as  by  a charter  fVom  Charles  H.  The  number 
of  it«  fellows,  resident  and  not>*resldent.  Is  about  100. 
Their  Hall  is  in  Gcorge-street,  a handsome  edifice,  of 
the  fin<sdan  style,  built  in  I77V 

The  High  School  is  at  once  the  oldest  and  most  celc- 
I>rat4<<l  of  oil  the  Edtnborgh  schools;  and  Is  surpassed 
hut  bv  few  classical  seminaries  in  the  empire.  It  was 
itt«tituted  In  1519,  but  baring  fallen  into  decay,  was  re* 
•'rocte<l  in  1.577.  It  now  consists  of  a rector,  and  four 
idiicr  Greek  and  Latin  masters,  e.irh  of  whom  begins  an 
f'irinentary  class  yearly,  and  at  the  end  of  four  years 
hands  it  over  to  the  rector,  umler  whom,  generally  during 
two  additional  years,  the  curriculum  study  is  com- 
pleted. The  scnool  also  embraces  tesichers  of  writing, 
arithmetic,  mathematics,  and  French.  The  present 
building,  one  of  the  latest  ornaments  of  the  dty,  is 
situated  oo  the  8.  slope  of  the  Calton  Hill ; It  was 
opened  in  18^,  Is  composed  of  a central  body  and  two 
wings,  and  cost  34,Oiin/.  The  number  of  scholars  has 
Iteen  (iH'iO)  as  high  as  968;  but  for  som^mrs  past,  (he 
number  hns  been  rather  under  400.  This  decline  Is 
not.  however,  ascrfbable  to  any  falling  off  in  the  reputa- 
tiem  of  the  school,  but  to  the  institution.  In  1824  of  a 
more  arlstorratical  establishment  of  the  same  kind, 
called  the  Edinburgh  Acasleniy.  conducted  by  a com- 
mittee of  subscribers.  Considering  the  excellence  of  the 
Initnictlon,  the  fees  charged  at  the  High  School  are  very 
moderate,  not  exceeding  in  all  61.  a rear ; the  fM*s  at  the 
Academy  are  about  twice  as  mneh.  A Naval  and  Military 
Academy.  Instituted  In  IflSS,  embraces  all  the  classes  ne- 
cessary for  the  two  professions  from  which  its  title  is 
derived,  as  well  as  all  the  branches  implied  in  a liberal 
education.  The  other  more  eminent  schools,  to  wbk-h 
we  can  do  no  more  than  allude,  are  the  Southern  Aca- 
demy. situated  in  Oeorge-tMjuare,  embracing  not  merely 
claulcal  literature,  but  all  the  branches  requisite  In  a 
commerdai  or  general  education  ; the  Hill-itrcet  Insti- 
tution in  the  ^^w  Town,  of  which  a similar  cbaracUY 
may  be  given  ; the  Cimu  Place  School,  a seminary  for 
English  literature } the  I,adies'  Institution  for  the 
Southern  Districts ; the  Scottish  Institution  for  the 
education  of  young  ladies  (attendance  upwards  of  |00, 
whoso  average  om  may  be  16);  Dr.  Dell’s  School  (at- 
teodance  400) ; Lancastrian  School  (attendance  600) ; 
the  Sessional  School,  supporti  I by  the  Kirk  Sesiloni 
of  Edinburgh  (attendance  300) ; Scnool  of  Arts,  or  Me- 
chanics* Institute  (attendance  4-50). 

The  following  table  {Jidueation  Scotland,  Sri- 

tion  1037,  vol.  xMi.)  shows  the  gmcral  state  of  edu- 
cation In  Edinburgh,  ioclixUng  the  number  of  parochial 
and  of  Don-parochlal  schools,  and  the  nomhei  ui  teachers 
and  of  scholars : — (.See  next  col.) 

This  table  embraces  all  the  pars.  IncItNled  under  Edin- 
burgh, both  dvU  and  fuocd  sacra,  as  they  stocal  in  1834. 
The  number  of  ner.  schools  was  then  6 ; arvd  of  non- 
parochial,  303.  ^me  of  the  returns  are  defiMitlve  as  to 
the  number  of  Kholars  ; but  they  give,  notwithstanding, 
an  aggregate  amount  of  14.666.  snowing  that  Ojl  per  cmt. 
of  the  pop.  of  the  capital  of  Scotland,  exclusive  of  I-rilh, 
were  being  educated  at  the  same  time.  But  if  we 
make  allowance  for  the  defective  returns,  and  take  alio 
Into  account  the  number  of  punlls,  chiefly  females, 
attending  prirate  boarding  schools,  and  those  whose 
education  Is  strictly  domestic,  the  probability  is  that  the 
proportion  will  be  84  per  cent,  instead  of  9);  a larger 
proportion  than  permips  any  other  town  of  any  consl. 
^able  stse  can  exhibit.  Theee  retnnu  do  not  extend 
to  pupils  attending  the  School  of  Arts,  or  the  Edin- 
burgh Philosophic^  Association ; the  object  of  which 
latter  is  to  aflim  Instruction  by  lectures  to  the  middle 
classes  alter  business  hours,  In  winter.  The  atirndance 
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on  the  one  may  be,  as  stated  above,  about  400 ; on  the 
other,  4.V).  Litcrarj'  and  sclrntlflc  avsodatlons.  wc  may 
here  mention,  arc  common  In  Edinburgh,  stwh  as  the 
Ko}*!!!  Sodety,  the  Astronomical  Institution,  the  observ- 
atory aitacbra  to  which  on  the  Calton  Hill  Is  in  the 
purest  classical  taste,  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  the  W cr- 
Dcrian  Society,  the  Royal  Physical,  the  Royal  Medical, 
the  Cuvlortan,  the  PlmUo.  the  Speculative  S<Kictics. 
There  arc  also  various  subscription  libraries,  some  of 
them  of  great  extent  and  value. 

CAoritaldc  intfiluliuns  arc  so  mimerous  In  Edinburgh, 
that  we  can  do  little  more  than  barely  enumerate  them. 
The  most  important  Is  George  Heriot's  Hcwpital,  whose 
founder  was  goldsmith  and  j<>wcller  to  James  VI.  This 
noble  itructurc,  which  is  of  quadrangular  form,  with 
a court  In  the  centre,  and  of  Gothic  architecture,  from 
a plan  of  the  celebrated  Inigo  Jones,  it  devoted  to  **the 
mjdntenance  and  education  of  poor  fatherless  bc^ys,  free- 
men’s sons  of  the  town  of  Rdinburgh."  It  was  opened 
fur  the  reception  of  buys  In  1659,  when  30  were  admitted. 
It  DOW  contains  IhO  ; but  by  a recent  act  of  parliament, 
the  governors  of  the  hospital  are  empowered  Co  erect 
schools  from  the  surpluses  of  income,  throtighout  the 
town,  for  the  gratuitous  education  primarily  of  freemen’s 
sons ; but  if  circumstances  admit,  to  he  open  to  the 
children  of  poor  parents  generally.  One  such  school, 
containing  250  pupils,  has  been  m operation  for  two 
years  ; and  sereral  others  are  about  to  be  opened,  while 
still  more  are  crmtemplated.  The  management  of  the 
charity  is  vested  in  tiie  16  city  clergymen,  and  In  the 
members  of  the  town  council ; total  51 . The  revenue  of 
the  hoepUal  is  upwards  of  14,000/.  a year.  The  other  cha- 
ritable Institutions  are  George  Watson's  Hospital,  founded 
in  1741.  containing  80  boys  ; John  W'alson’s  HnspUal. 
foanded  In  iH'iN,  and  conuining  120  children,  male  and 
female;  the  Merchant  Malden  and  the  Trades’  Malden 
Hospitals;  the  Otydion  Hospital;  Gillespie’s  Hospital, 
for  the  recepti(m  of  old  decayeil  men  and  women,  and 
attached  to  it  Is  a free-4rhool,  attended  by  abotii  160 
poor  children ; Trinity  Hoipltal,  founded  by  the  widow  of 
James  II.  in  1461,  for  the  benefit  of  **  burgesses,  their 
wives,  or  children  not  married,  nor  under  the  age  of 
50ycars  ;”  C^uvin’t  Hospital  for  the  maintenance  and 
education  of  the  sons  of  poor  teachers,  and  of  poor  hut 
honest  fanners ; the  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb ; 
Asylum  for  the  Blind;  Magdalene  Asylum;  I.unatic 
Asylum  ; House  of  Uirfogr ; Royal  Infirmary,  founded 
In  1736;  Society  for  the  n-lief  of  the  destitute  Sick; 
Lying-in  HoKpitals  ; Dispensariet.  In  addition  to  these, 
aira  other  less  important  charities,  three  bequests  have 
recently  been  made  for  benevolent  ptirnoscs.  James 
Donaldson,  printer,  Edinburgh,  who  died  in  1630.  be- 
queathed SlO.OcO/.  fur  the  endowment  and  erection  of 
an  hospital  for  the  roalnlenance  of  300  poor  boys  ami 
girls.  Sir  William  Fettes,  who  died  in  1x36,  left  the 
greater  part  of  his  large  fortune  to  form  an  endbwtncnt  for 
the  maintenance,  education,  and  outfit  of  voung  people 
whoso  parents  have  fallen  Into  adverse  circumstances. 
George  Chalmers,  plumber,  who  died  In  1836,  beqiteatiird 
30,0(XV.  for  the  erection  and  support  of  an  hospital  **  for 
the  sick  and  hurt." 

Courfi  <atr.  — Edinburgh  Is  distinguished  bvtxHng 
the  seat  of  the  luprcmc  courts  of  Scotland,  or  Cf»Ucgo 
of  Justice,  found^  by  James  V.  In  1532.  Of  these, 
the  principal  Is  the  Court  of  Session,  or  supreme  civil 
court,  which  possesses  in  Itself  all  those  peculiar  powers 
exercised  in  England  by  the  Courts  of  Chancery, 
Queen's  Bench,  (^^moo  ricas.  Admiralty,  and  others, 
Mng  a court  t^h  nf  law  and  eoulty.  The  constituti*'n 
of  the  court  has  undergone  various  modifications  in  its 
diffrrent  departments,  during  the  last  S'^4)  years.  At 
present  it  cooilstt  of  IS  judg»,  called  lords,  and  se|>a- 
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ratfd  Into  the  firit  and  Monnd  dWitlona ; In  thr  former 
there  ere  6 lords.  In  the  latU'r  7.  The  two  divlafons 
fomi  distinct  court*,  hut  they  may,  «n<l  on  Impurt- 
«nt  qurstiont  do,  tit  In  Judjtment  tc^pKlier.  From  the 
first  dlsisioQ  are  detached  2 judges,  called  lx>rds  Or- 
dinary, and  from  the  second  there  are  taken  3.  Itcfore 
one  or  other  of  these  Ordinaries,  all  cases  must  be 
brought  in  the  first  instance : but  an  appc^al  lies  from 
their  judgment  to  that  division  before  whose  ordinary 
the  case  was  primarily  tried.  Cases  may  be  apwalt>d 
from  the  Court  of  Sestion  to  the  House  of  Lorns,  the 
d'Tivion  of  the  latter  beiog  final  ■ The  court  has  a winter 
trrni  of  4 months,  and  a svimmer  term  of  3 months. 
Trial  by  Jury  in  civil  cases  was  introduced  Into  SroUand, 
under  a separate  court,  in  ISIH  ; but  in  1830  this  tribunal 
merged  Id  the  court  of  session.  In  the  same  sumeme 
court  has  been  invested  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Teind 
or  Tithe  Court,  (the  peculiar  duty  of  which  was  to 
regulate  the  stipends  of  the  cleric  of  the  established 
church  of  SMlland),  of  the  Commissary  or  CoosistortaJ 
Court,  and  the  Court  of  Exchequer.  The  High  Court 
of  Justiciary  or  supreme  Criminal  Court  was  instituted 
In  1672.  It  U composed  of  a president  called  the  Lord 
Justice  Clerk,  and  of  other  five  judges,  who  must,  at  the 
same  time,  be  lords  of  sessloo,  but  the  crown  may  ap- 
point any  of  the  other  lords  to  act  should  such  a step  oe 
thought  expedient.  (5cc  Scotlsku.) 

The  edifice  which,  since  the  Union,  has  been  the  place 
of  meeclog  of  the  College  of  Justice,  was  the  parliament 
hotise  of  Scotland,  from  1640,  the  date  of  Its  erection, 
down  to  1707,  when  the  Union  extinguished  the  separate 
legislature  of  Scotland.  The  building  li  situated  in  the 
centre  of  the  Old  Town,  being  separated  from  the  High 
Street  brthe  cathedral  of  SC.CjUm.  A small  sitace  calM 
the  ParUament  Square  intervenes  between  ft  and  that 
church.  Nearly  half  the  buUdlugs  which  formed  this 
square  were  burnt  down  in  1834  ; but  both  St.  Giles  and 
the  Parliament  House  escaped.  A new  front,  though 
but  little  in  harmony  wUh  the  surroucMling  buildings,  has 
been  given  to  the  latter,  and  great  changes  have  been  ef- 
fectealn  its  interior  in  the  course  of  the  present  century. 
There  is  in  the  court  occupied  br  the  second  division  an 
admirable  statue  Iw  Roubilltac,  or  Duncan  Forbes,  of  Cul- 
loden,  president  or  the  Court  of  Session ; and  in  the  court 
occuplnl  by  the  first  division  is  a statue  of  Prcsldeul 
Blair ; and  in  the  outer  bouse,  where  the  lords  ordinary 
sit,  is  a statue  of  Henry  Dundas.  I^rd  Melville ; the 
last  two  are  br  Chantrey,  but  they  are  poor  and  spirit- 
leu  compared  with  the  masterly  production  of  Roubll- 
liac. 

The  faculty  of  advocates  is  an  auoclatlon  of  barristers 
(iMit  not  iocorporatod),  entitled  to  plead  before  the 
supreme  or  any  other  courts  of  recoru.  The  society  of 
writers  to  the  signet  is  an  Itrcorporated  body,  qualified 
to  conduct  cases,  as  agents,  before  the  same  courts,  and 
enjoying  the  exclusive  right  of  preparing  such  papers  or 
worranu  os  arc  to  receive  the  royal  seal  or  signet, 
whence  their  designation.  The  solintors  before  the  su- 

rreme  courts  form  a body  of  attorneys  Incorporated  in 
797,  but  of  Inferior  grade  and  dignity  to  the  writers  to 
the  signet.  Advocates'  first  clerks  may  practise  before 
the  supremo  courts  by  urwlcrgolng  the  usual  examination, 
and  paying  certain  fees. 

The  legal  practitioners,  all  ranks  included,  may  be 
regarded  as  the  most  important  class  to  Edinburgh.  l*ut^ 
lie  opinion  Is,  to  a contfderable  extent,  allhcted  by  their 
influence : they  form  a very  numerous  body  ; but  while 
they  have  greatly  Increased  in  numbers  during  the  last 
40  Veers,  the  business  of  the  Court  of  Session,  before 
which  almost  all  of  them  exclusively  prartise,  has  un. 
dergonc  a remarkable  diminution.  The  fallowing  table 
shows  the  number  of  new  cases  enrolled  far  the  first 
time  in  the  Court  of  Session  at  several  diflbrent  periods, 
with  the  numbers  of  advocates  and  agents,  the  latter  em- 
bracing writers  to  the  signet,  and  ml  professiorral  Inen 
entitled  to  practise  before  the  supreme  courts : — 
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It  thus  appears  that  while  the  number  of  cases  annu- 
ally enrolled  for  the  first  time  in  the  Court  of  Session  is 
nearly  a half  ims  than  It  was  in  1798.  the  number  of 
advocates  has  almost  doubled,  and  that  of  agents  of  all 
kinds  has  nearly  trebled.  As.  however,  the  capital  and 
pop.  of  the  country  have  nearly  doubled  within  the 
time  tpedfied,  tt  is  probable  that  cooveToncing  and 
such  cleportmmts  of  business  have  greatly  increased, 
but  nut  nearly  to  Che  same  extent  as  the  number  of  law- 
yers. It  U owing  to  the  nnproaperous  state  of  the 

Kofeseioo  of  the  law  in  Kdinburgh,  and  to  the  Mling  off 
the  amount  cf  students  at  tlie  university,  that  the 


statinnnry  or  iWIinIng  state  of  the  rlty,  and  the  contc- 
queiit  fall  of  house  rents,  must  bt‘  imputed. 

In  immediate  coiwcrtion  with  tlie  parliament  tiuiue 
are  nuiniTous  apartments,  some  of  them  spaciotts  and 
highly  ornamented,  fitted  up  for  the  libraries  b>*Jonging 
to  the  faculty  of  advocates,  and  the  writers  to  the  signet. 
The  library  of  the  former  body  was  estobllibcd  in  I6'*2. 
This  collection,  which  exceeds  IVi.utH)  volumes,  is  by  far 
the  most  extensive  and  valuable  in  Scotland,  oiui  is,  in 
fort,  a very  noble  national  library.  The  librgry  of  the 
writers  to  the  signet  is  also  large  and  very  volimble. 

Placet  amsumsevst.  — Among  these  may  be  »|H*rilled 
the  theatre,  which  is  tolerably  well  attemh'il;  iho  os- 
semtdy  rooms,  Ac.  The  former,  sltikiicd  at  the  N.  end 
of  North  Bridge-street,  is  a pl.nin  building  externally, 
but  is  handsomely  and  conveniently  fiitod  up.  The  as- 
sembly rooms  in  George-slreet  are  large  and  elegant. 
Golf  It  a favourite  game ; and  curling  and  skating  are 
very  favourite  amusements  in  winter,  when  the  ol 
Duddingstone  and  Lochend  happen  to  be  frosen  over. 

UanMjneiurft.-^  Edinburgh  can  scarcely  be  regarded 
as  a manufacturing  town.  Too  brewing  of  ^e  has  for  up- 
wards of  two  centuries  been  esutdlshed  in  Edinburgh  ; 
and  without  referring  to  the  breweries  in  the  vicinity,  the 
number  at  present  in  operation  In  the  city  is  38 ; tlie  num- 
ber of  persons  ctoploycVl,  exciutlve  of  masters.  alMut  GOfl ; 
and  the  produce  193,  lot  barrels  a year.  There  are  only  two 
distilleries  of  wblskev  imroediateV  connected  with  Edin- 
burgh ; Lochrin,  which  employs  33G  men,  and  annu.Ulr 
produces  740,000  gallons  of  spirits : and  l^uitbury,  which 
employs  100  men.  and  produces  606,000  gallons  yearly. 
There  are  16  roach-making  est.'iblishments  In  Kdinourgn, 
which  employ  about  600  hands.  Figured  shawls,  in 
imitation  of  those  of  Cashmere,  were  first  succmfully 
made  at  Edinburgh,  where  they  are  still  produced  In 
great  perfection.  This  took  place  about  1^,  and  the 
honour  of  it  belongs  to  a Miss  Bowie,  who,  w ith  her  father, 
had  been  for  a number  of  years  engaged  In  the  gold  lace 
manufacture,  and  who  then  “ attempted  to  make  square 
shawls  of  the  nvost  simple  patterns,  in  imitation  of  the 
Cashmere,  by  means  of  the  sowing  needle,  from  a (khric 
madonf  silk,  frmn  the  iriadc  in  reeling  tbo 

finest  Italian  >.Ik.  Tills  plan  w as  (4*ilUiui  and  exuenfive, 
and  in  effect  i<'U  short  >>f  ti>c  ori>;i>ial».''  But  how 

clumsy  soevi'T , (lji>  mss  th*'  origin  of  a nwonficture  now 
of  great  Imjmrt.tJif*'.  The  jiiveiuJ<-ii  of  llir-  Jorquiird 
loom  gave  hit  a nitve  the  >nperi«rrity  in  vitswl-makiiig  to 
our  French  But  a nf  the  inven- 
tion having  r‘.win-il  tlm  ckruntrv.  a reacttmi 

in  favour  ui  tli<’  .Scotch  miimjl.u-ture ; .Onl  while  this 
biistncss  wat  t«-inu  cviltwaun!  w5t)i  inv.<t**r  or  lest  suc- 
cess la  Frail-.  I , it  «'-t.vt»ljsh*sl  it.»5f  Norm  ,ch,  and  at 
FaUlcy  and  liUstow.  Kilmlnirth.  ff<»ni  tim  rommeoce- 
raent  of  cHIn  mamtia*  tur«\  ha*  taken  thi‘  IoaiI  in  most  of 
the  improvMmnkU  connected  with  it,  always  producing 
tbo  best  goods  of  the  kind ; but  from  the  rlrrumstaocc  uc 
labour  of  various  kinds  being  lower  in  Paisley  and  Glas- 
gow, the  manufacture  has  mostly  been  transferred  to 
these  places.  At  one  time  there  were  about  1 .000  hands 
employed  in  Edinburgh  In  this  mnnufarture ; now  ( IgtO) 
it  scarcely  gives  work  to  100.”  (A'acyc.  .^ritaniu'ca,  art. 
SkavU.) 

Z.rferis/sire  haa  long  been  not  only  the  principal  glory 
of  F.diQburgb,  but  has  also  aSbrdeu  a principal  source  of 
employment  to  the  population.  The  great  works  of 
Hume.  Hobortson,  and  Smith,  were  not  indeed  printed 
or  piiblUbed  in  Edinburgh  ; hut  from  their  wra  the  city 
began  to  attain  to  great  distinction  in  the  literary  worlo. 
ana  several  valuable  works  soon  after  began  to  issue 
from  her  press.  The  publication  of  the  Ediuburah 
Review,  which  commenced  In  IH(>3,  added  greatly  to  tno 
celebrity  of  Kdinhurgli  os  a literary  mart,  which  was  not 
long  after  still  farther  extended  by  the  apprnridnee  of  the 
earlier  productions  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  Since  then  a 
a vast  number  of  works  of  the  higluMt  cininenrc.  in  almost 
every  deportment  of  literature,  iihllosuphy.  niul  scienre, 
have  app«‘ared  nt  Ftiinbiirgh ; ainl  it  is  not  going  too  far  to 
SA}'.  tiiAt  her  prei^  ho-t  rontributt'il  ten  inure  to  tho 

Instruction,  the  oimueinent.  and  the  glory  of  the  c«>uniry, 
than  all  the  otiier  pres-es  of  the  kingdom  ptit  logetlur, 
limt  of  the  nietrojHihs  only  excepted.  In  this  respert, 
indeed,  Kdinhurgh  need  nu4  fear  a competition  wnit  any 
city,  either  of  ancient  or  modern  times.  Ik-r  pros  pre- 
sents at  this  moment  no  symrdoms  nt  <ii<eay  ; and  besniee 
the  Kdinhurgh  Review,  and  other  st^nuard  works,  it 
fiiniUhes  two  widely  rlrculoled  inur  ihly  mogaiines.  a 
Jonmal  (('hambers'),  the  best  by  far,  and  tiie  most  ex- 
tensively read,  of  the  clast  of  clieap  pnUiir.itiuns  ; and  IM 
newspapers,  3 of  which  appear  three  time*  a week,  .I  tw  ice 
a week,  and  the  others  weekly.  There  arc  now  < >) 

in  F.dinburgh  6A  printing  offices,  emjihiytng  from  h'vuo 
l.flOO  workmen,  exclusive  of  master*.  Ttie  number  of 

C-rsoni,  men  and  wooten,  young  and  old,  to  whom  the 
tiinest  of  bookbinding^res  dirc^rt  employment, is  MS, 
exclusive  of  masters.  Then,  with  regard  to  the  bonk- 
striling  department,  the  following  contains  a minute 
synopsis:  — 
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From  thii  Ub]e  It  appears  that  there  are  1 10  diffhreot 
bookselling  estabUshmenU  In  Edinburgh,  of  which  49  are 
copartner7  houses  ; that  of  these  copai  tncrr  houses.  30 
employ  no  clerks ; that  thero  are  47  separate  booksellers, 
of  whom  17  employ  clerks,  and  SO  not ; and  that  there 
are  14  booksellers  on  a sinall  scale,  who  have  neither 
clerk,  apprentice,  warehouseman,  nor  porter : the  total 
number  of  persons  to  whom  the  bookselling  business 
fives  employment  being  SIS,  and  allowing  for  the  co- 
part oery  bouses  about  xO.  Most,  or  all  oi  these  book- 
sellers, deal  In  statloneir ; but  there  are,  besides.  18 
stationers,  prt^rly  so  called,  who  employ  about  80  indi- 
viduals. 

The  litven  manuCscture,  both  as  respects  the  coarser 
and  finer  fabrics,  long  fiourished  In  Euiaburgh.  The 
number  of  looms,"  says  Arnot,  " employed  in  Edinburgh 
in  the  linen  trade  is  extremely  fluctuating ; the  largest 
number  that  has  been  known  is  about  1,^ ; at  present 
(1779)  It  is  supposed  there  are  upwards  of  8(X).  This 
city  bm  long  bHa  famous  for  making  the  finest  damask 
table  UocQ,  and  linen  in  the  Dutch  roauncr,  equal  to  any 
that  comes  from  Holland."  {lltst.  p.46l.)  But  so  tho- 
roughly has  the  linen  trade  disappeared,  that  there  are 
not  at  this  moment  50  looms  employed  in  the  city.  Dun- 
fermline and  Dundee  have  become  the  chief  seats  of  the 
inanufKture,  the  former  devoting  itself  chiefly  to  damssk 
and  diaper,  the  latter  to  Osoaourghs  and  the  coarser 
fabrics. 

The  first  of  the  Scotch  banks,  the  Bank  of  Scotland, 
was  established  in  Edinburgh  in  IC95.  The  office 
now  occupied  by  this  bank,  was  erected  In  the  course  of 
the  present  century  : it  Is  situated  In  the  street  leullng 
from  the  tligh  Street  to  the  S.  end  of  the  Mound,  and  is 
a large  lianuome  edifice,  occupying  a coi^icuous  place 
among  the  public  buildings  of  the  city.  'Iiie  next  nank 
instituted  in  the  city  was  the  Royal  Bank  of  Got- 
land, in  1717 ; the  third,  the  Brltim  Linen  Company, 
was  set  on  foot.  In  17-I6i.  There  are  now  cloven 
banks  In  the  town  (of  which  four  are  branch  banks), 
which,  with  a single  exception,  are  all  joint-stuck  esta- 
blishments, with  wide  coosUtuendes  ; they  have  in  ge- 
neral large  capitals,  and  vast  sums  in  deposit.  They 
are.  with  the  exception  in  question,  all  banks  of  Unue. 
Teu  years  ago  there  were  seven  private  banks  lu  Edin- 
burgh, but  now  only  the  one  just  referred  to.  (For  an 
account  of  the  Scotch  system  of  banking,  ue  Scotl  \nd.) 
A savings’  bank  was  establlsht<d  in  April,  I83C.  Us 
deposits  amounted,  on  7th  Feb.  1840,  to  18S.0I0/.  9s.  4d. ; 
the  number  of  Ita  depositors  being,  at  the  tame  time, 
18.410. 

The  Union  Canal,  which  commences  at  Port  Hop^ 
town,  on  the  W.  of  Edinburg,  and  Joins  the  Forth  and 
Clyde  Canal,  near  Falkirk,  forms  a continuous  line  of 
water  communication  between  the  Scottish  caplud  and 
Glasgow  and  the  W.  of  Scotland.  The  course  of  the 
Union  Caiul  is  3I|m.,  its  depth  ft  ft.  Its  width  at  the 
surface  40  it.,  and  at  the  bottom  90  ft  An  act  was  ob. 
tained  in  1839  for  the  construction  of  a railway  between 
Edinburgh  and  Glasgow;  and  It  is  supposed  the  work 
will  be  completed  In  1H43.  The  lengthoi  theUneii46m. 
A railway  Is  now  being  made  between  Edinburgh  and 
Mewhaven,  a distance  of  3ro.  Edinburgh  is  connected 
with  the  coal  district,  S.  of  the  town,  by  the  Edinburgh 
and  Dalkeith  railroad,  which  has  branches  to  I.eith, 
Porto-bello,  and  Flsber-row,  In  all  Iftm.  It  was  opened 
In  1832. 

For  a lengthened  period,  Edinburgh  was  very  Indif- 
ferently supplied  with  water.  There  are  no  springs  of 
any  Importance  within  the  city ; the  water  required  for 
its  consumption  being  conveyed  in  pipes  from  a con- 
siderable distance.  l*ne  first  of  these  pipes  was  laid  In 
IfiM  ; and  additions  were  made  to  it  In  1799.  1787.  and 
1790.  Still,  however,  the  -su|iply,  owing  to  the  increase 
of  population,  was  verv-  defective,  and  it  became  neces- 
aaiy  to  take  more  efficient  measures  for  increasing  its 
quantity.  In  this  view  a joint-stock  company  was  nU- 
blished  by  act  of  pariiaracDt  in  1819,  whlcn  has  conveyed 
into  the  town  the  water  of  the  Crawley  and  Gleucorse 
springs,  about  7 m.  S.W.  from  the  city.  The  works 
that  have  been  constnicted  to  effect  this  object  are  on 
a scale  of  great  magitiflcence,  and  do  honour  alike  to  the 
skill  of  the  engineer,  BIr.  Jardlne,  and  the  public  spirit 
of  the  company.  The  whole  cost  of  (his  great  work 
amounted  to  ooarly  900,000/. ; but  the  city  has  now  the 
ineitimalde  advant^e  of  an  abundant  supply  of  the  most 
excellent  water.  The  cost  is  defrayed  by  a water  rate 
charged  on  all  property. 

Edinburgh  is  extremely  well  lighted  with  gas;  and 
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the  pavement  of  the  streets  and  lanes  has  long  been 
celebrated  for  its  excelleiice.  The  best  matera  for 

Kving  is  found  In  the  neighbourhood.  Some  of  the 
kdlng  streets  are  now  macadamised. 

Advantages  and  Disadvantages  ^ Edinburgh 
as  a Place  of  Readewe.  — As  a place  of  re- 
sidence for  persons  in  the  upper  ranks,  to 
whom  the  expenses  and  excessive  distractions 
of  a London  life  may  nut  be  quite  suitable, 
Edinburgh  seems  to  hold  out  greater  advan- 
tages than  anjy  other  city  perhaps  in  the  em- 
pire. Not  being  to  any  great  extent  a seat  of 
trade  or  manufacttire,  there  is  neither  that  eager 
and  restless  pursuit  of  gain,  nor  that  occasional 
ostentation  and  misuse  of  new  riches,  which  have 
a tendency  to  lower  the  tone  of  society  in  such 
places,  and  to  make  them,  for  the  most  part, 
unconifortable  for  the  habitation  of  those  who 
take  no  share  in  the  prevailing  occupations; 
while  there  is  still  such  an  assemblage  of  edu- 
cated persons  in  easy  circumstances,  as  to  consti- 
tute a society,  at  once  unusually  intelligent,  and 
reasonably  polite.  'Phe  upper  classes  of  this  so- 
ciety consist  chiefly  of  the  most  distinguished 
members  of  the  legal  and  other  learned  profes- 
sions; a very  unusual  proportion  of  accomplished 
artists,  engineers,  and  men  of  science,  with  a cer- 
tain admixture  of  landed  proprietors,  or  other 
persons  of  independent  fortune,  who  have  come 
with  their  families  for  the  purjxwcs  of  education 
or  amusement,  which  may  both  be  here  found  of 
better  quality,  and  at  easier  rates,  than  in  most 
other  places.  At  the  High  School,  and  the 
New  Academy  in  particular,  every  thing  that  is 
taught  at  the  great  public  schools  of  England 
may  be  as  perfectly  acquired  at  an  inflnitcly  less 
expense,  and  with  le^s  nazard,  in  many  respects, 
to  the  moral  habits  of  the  pupils;  being  all  day- 
schools  only,  and  the  lads  continuing  therefore 
to  reside  in  the  bosom  of  their  own  fwiilies,  or 
in  others  into  which  they  have  been  individually 
adopted,  and  never  collected  promiscuously  in 
large  boarding-houses.  There  arc  also  excellent 
teachers  for  all  the  modern  languages,  music, 
drawing  (for  which  last  there  arc  also  two  pub- 
lic acaaemies),  dancing,  fencing,  and  other  ao- 
complishraents,  on  far  more  moderate  terms  than 
in  the  metropolis. 

There  is  a regular  theatre  royal,  and  other  in- 
ferior dramatic  establishments;  an  annual  exhi- 
bition of  painting  and  sculpture,  by  native  artists; 
out  of  which  there  have  been  purchases  made 
(chiefly  by  means  of  a verj- extensive  association) 
to  the  amount  of  more  than  3,000/.  for  each  of 
the  lost  live  years ; frequent  professional  con- 
certs, very  numerously  attended ; and,  besides 
public  a'vscmblies,  a ^at  deal  of  dancing  and 
music  in  private  houses  for  about  half  the  year. 

'ihere  are  no  regular  residents  of  great  for- 
tune; and  the  style  of  living  is  pitched,  there- 
fore, on  a comparatively  moderate  scale  of  ex- 
pense. 'There  probably  are  not  four  or  five 
families  that  spend  so  much  as  4,000/.  a year ; 
and  fur  half  that  sum  an  estahlishmcnt  may  be 
maintained  (with  good  nianagrmeni)  on  the 
highest  level  of  the  place.  'There  probably  are 
not  more  than  150  private  carriages  kept,  ex- 
clusive of  cabs  or  flies.  But,  from  the  shortness 
of  the  disunces.  and  old  frugal  habits,  this  is  by 
no  means  con'-idered  ns  so  indispensable  to  a 
complete  establishment,  as  in  many  societies  of 
no  higher  pretensions.  These  remarks  are  ap- 
plicable, of  course,  only  to  those  w ho  may  wish 
to  live  and  receive  cptnmny  on  the  best  and 
handsomest  footing.  Much  comfort  and  re- 
spectability may  no  doubt  be  obtained  on  far 
inferior  incoineH;  nor  is  there  anv  place  perhaps 
in  the  kingdom,  where  individuals  enjoying  any 
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reputaiioiit  or  poftscsMng  any  accompHkbmcnt  or 
social  recommendation,  may  And  access  to  the 
best  company  with  Ic&s  necessity  of  expense. 
Persons  engaged  in  literary  undertakings 
facilities  for  obtaining  loans  of  books  fmm  the 
great  public  libraries  already  tnentioued,  that  arc 
wholly  unknown  in  London. 

Ordinary  provisions,  or  at  least  poultry, 
and  vegetables  and  in  a more  particular  man* 
Tier  fuel,  the  keep  of  horses,  and  house  rents  are 
very  greatly  lower  than  in  Ix>ndon:  but  bread, 
wine,  groceries,  servants'  wages  ordinary  cloth- 
ing, and  household  furniture,  are  nearly  the 
same,  'i'herc  arc  very  good  coach-building  esta- 
blishments and  on  an  extensive  scale;  from 
which  verv  subsUniial  articles  are  furnished  very 
much  UM^iT  the  London  prices.  ‘ 

There  is  nothing  to  be  called  gaming  now  in 
Edinburgh  society  ; a good  deal  of  literary  and 
}Kililical  conversation;  much  dining  ouS  with 
excellent  wines,  still  perhaps  too  liberally  par- 
taken of ; arid  rather  more  than  the  Loimon 
op]X)rtunities  for  love-making,  with  quite  os  few 
rash  or  unsuitable  marriages.  Party  Mlitics  run 
higher,  jK'rhaps  and  are  more  bitterly  asserted, 
than  in  the  larger  society  of  the  metropolis,  and 
to  an  extent  which  still  interferes  too  much 
with  the  natural  o|>eratjoii  of  social  afUnities; 
though  les.^,  certainly,  than  during  the  first 
heats  and  panics  of'  the  French  revolution. 
The  Kpiscupal  chapels  are  very  well  attended, 
and  chiefly  by  the  higher  classes.  'I1ic  clergy 
of  the  (Presbyterian^  establishment  go  less 
than  in  firmer  limes  into  geticral  society;  and 
are  mostly  occupied  in  the  zealous  and  merito- 
rious exercise  of  their  snered  duties : though,  un- 
doubtedly, some  religious  acrimony  and  uncha- 
rity  may  be  occasionally  found  to  disturb  the 
honnonv  of  societies  which  would  be  otherwise 
delightful.  There  is  a greater  turn  for  read 
ing,  and  even  for  scientific  study,  among  the 
middling  and  lower  orders,  than  in  any  other 
place  of  the  same  extent  in  the  empire;  and 
more  lectures  and  subscription  libraries  for  their 
use,  and  mostly  niaiiitainfAi  entirely  by  their  con- 
tributions. It  cannot  be  denied,  nowever,  that, 
in  consequence  of  causes  that  will  be  afterwards 
noticed,  the  cundiiiun  and  habits  of  the  Dourer 
part  of  the  population  have  beers  lowered,  and 
that  local  misery  and  destitution  prevail  to  an 
extent  w hich  seems  to  call  on  the  justice  os  well 
as  the  feelings  of  the  community  for  some  ef- 
ft'Ctual  relief. 

Kilinhurgh  Ts  also  to  be  coiuidered  as  a gar- 
riso.i  town;  having  generally  a foot  regiment 
quartered  in  the  castle,  and  a ro.'^ment,  or  part 
of  a regiment  of  horse,  in  the  cavalry  barracks 
at  i'iershill ; besides  a station  of  ordnance  or 
engineers  at  Leith  fort;  establishments  which, 
together  with  the  habitu^  residence  of  the  com- 
mander of  the  forces  in  Scotland,  and  bis  suite, 
tend,  in  some  degree,  to  diversify  and  enliven 
its  general  society. 

The  only  other  places  within  the  realm  which 
can  be  named  in  competition  as  places  of  resi- 
dence, are  Hath  and  Dublin ; but  Edinburgh 
(reems  entitled  to  the  preference  over  either: 
Bath  it  still  but  a great  watering-place,  with 
little  of  n settled  population,  and  far  less  original 
imellectual  activity.  Nobody  will  imagine  that 
the  Edinburgh  Review,  or  Blackwood's  Maga- 
xine,  could  have  originatcti  or  been  supported  in 
that  great  resort  of  gouty  canons  and  card- 
playing dowagers.  As  to  Dublin,  again,  few 
British  families,  it  is  thought,  liave  ever  taken 
up  a voluntary  residence  in  any  part  of  the  sister 
island ; and  Dublin  would  scarcely  appear  the 


moat  attractive  part  The  extremes  of  f^tuiie  and 
of  party  arc  too  much  blended  there.  The  pomp 
of  the  vice-re^l  court  contrasts  painAilly  with 
the  si^ualid  misery  of  the  poorer  quarters;  and 
the  bitter  Orangcismof  its  corporation  and  uni- 
versity, with  the  fiery  and  turbulent  seal  of  the 
Catholic  body : while  the  ghost  of  recent  inde- 
pendence stalks  frowningly  across  the  path  of 
the  avatar  of  impossible  repeal. 

The  Scotch  metropolis  had  lortf  the  unenvlsble  repo- 
tation  ol  belne  one  of  the  dlrttcst  towns  In  Kumpe ; and 
thouah  vast  Improvrments  have  been  efibeted  in  IhU 
respect,  the  repravch  is  not  fct  completeij  obvlat^. 
The  diitltteu  of  the  Old  Town  teems  to  nave  been  mainly 
attributable  to  the  crowded  state  and  hpight  of  die 
buildings,  and  to  the  want  of  water.  TImm  clrcum- 
stant'es  hlnilered  the  formation  of  water^losets,  and  of 
common  sewers  ; and  down  to  the  nmunencement  of  the 
American  war  tliere  was  probably  not  a doteo  of  the 
former,  and  certainly  not  one  of  too  latter,  in  the  city. 
Both  are  now  universal  to  the  New  Town,  but  they  are 
still  wanting  In  very  many  parts  of  the  Old  Town  ; usd 
notwithstanding  the’  regulations  laid  down  and  enforced 
as  to  the  casting  of  flltn  on  the  streets,  they  can  never, 
under  the  circumstances,  be  perfectly  clean.  In  very 
many.  too.  of  the  stories  <JMs)  or  nouses,  especially 
tiroso  In  the  narrow  closes  or  wynds  on  ea^  ode  the 
High  Street,  there  Is  no  supply  of  water,  save  what 
Is  obt^iicd  from  the  public  pumps  in  the  vicinity;  and 
this  circumstancr.  combined  wUn  the  want  of  veuti- 
latloD.  and  with  the  poverty  and  usually  crowded  state 
of  the  Inmates,  render  them  the  abode  of  filth,  misery, 
and  disease,  to  an  extent  that  would  not  easily  be  be- 
lieved. 

None  hut  burgesses  were  till  lately  entitled  to  carry  on 
any  trade  or  manufveture  within  the  royalty.  But  we  are 
not  awsre  that  there  now  exists  any  such  p.ohibitioo  or 
exclusion.  None, however, but  t>urgc<ses  ortbeirchiidren 
have  a claim  on  the  charity  of  the  Trtiiity  floApitol,  aitd 
none  but  the  sons  of  tiartio^es  are  entitled  to  ^miulon 
to  Herfot’s  llospital  'i'here  arevight  Incorporated  crafts 
within  the  burgh  .-ii.irmnrr-men.iailors.wrifhts,  bakers, 
shoemakers,  wc.tv<  r<.  tlc^brrs,  and  barber*  — all  nomi- 
nally enjoying  posseiHx!  of 

funds  apprnprl.vled  to  thn  support  of  decayed  memlMTS 
utd  the  widows  of  memlKTi. 

Being  situated  near  the  sea  in  a rich  well-cultivated 
country,  the  markets  of  Edinburgh  are  extremely  well 
suppUrd  with  all  sorts  of  provisions  at  a reasonable 
r.vtc.  Fish,  in  particular,  is  both  abundant  tod  cheap. 
CohI,  which  is  tne  ouly  (bel.  Is  brought  from  Dear  Dal- 
keith, by  railway,  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  Dear  Ltn- 
litlignw,  by  canal,  on  the  other:  It  Is  not  so  good  as 
that  used  in  London,  but  costs  leu  than  half  the  price. 

Notwithstanding  Its  picturesque  beasuty.  the  situation 
of  Eduiburgh  has  severnl  very  considerable  disadvan- 
tages.  Owing  to  the  unevenness  of  the  ground  on  which 
it  Is  built,  a large  expense  has  had  to  be  Incurred  in  the 
formation  of  bridges  and  roads  between  the  different 
paits  of  the  city,  in  the  lower  parts  of  many  of  the 
nuuses.  The  town  U also  teiy  much  exposed ; and  U 
probably  more  sublect  to  violent  gusts  of  wind  than  any 
other  great  dty  in  the  empire.  The  B.  winds  In  April, 
May.  and  June  are  unusually  piercing,  and  not  unfle- 
quently  bring  with  them  thick  fogs : owing  to  the  diffi- 
culty of  watering  ihu  streets  they  are  ofteiiinfested  with 
dust  so  as  to  be  extremely  unpleasant.  But.  on  the 
other  hand,  tho  views  from  the  CalUm  Hill  uid  the 
Castle,  embracing,  as  they  do,  the  Frith  of  Forth,  the 
opposite  shores  of  Fife,  and  a vast  extent  of  fine  country 
bounded  by  distant  mountains,  are  of  almost  unrivalled 
beauty  and  variety.  No  where  else,  perhaps,  can  such 
varlea  and  extensive  prospects  be  commaniM  within 
the  precincts  of  a large  city . 

Condition  q/  the  Poor,  Rate  of  lHurlaiitu,  Ar.— The 
condition  of  the  lower  classes  in  Edinburgh  has  wen  pro- 
gressively declining  for  several  years  past,  and  is,  at 
this  moment,  exce^ngly  depressed.  We  have  already 
glanced  at  the  sudden  stoppage  of  the  building  specula- 
tions, and  other  elrcumstaiices  that  have  conspired  to 
produce  this  state  of  things.  We  may  here  add,  that 
during  the  period  that  the  Union  Canal  was  being  exca- 
vated, a great  number  of  Irish  labourers  were  employed 
upon  it,  many  of  whom  settled  in  Kdinburgh  ; and  hav- 
ing since  received  Urge  accessions  from  Ireland,  now 
form  a colony  of  several  thousands,  iujuring  the  S^ch 
Ubourers  by  their  competition,  and  far  more  by  the 
pernicious  example  of  their  low  estiroatuof  what  U ne- 
cessary for  comfortable  subsistence.  In  consequence  ol 
these  and  othor  concurring  causes,  the  pauper  pop.  ot 
Edinburgh  has  become  very  considerable,  and  is,  wc  are 
sori7  to  say,  subjected  to  extreme  sufTering. 

1 be  poor  bens,  m Id  most  uUier  Scotch  Iowds,  are 
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pftrtt/  iupportcd  \jj  usessmantf,  partly  by  eoUcetkiat 
•t  the  church  doort,  and  other  roluiita^  cootribudona, 
and  partly  bT  the  intereet  of  money  in  mortmain.  At  an 
average  of  tne  three  yean  ending  with  1837.  the  perma- 
nent pauper*  on  the  roll  amountra  to  S.9I  I,  the  lunatic* 
to  140,  oM  the  occasional  poor  to  542,  inakiog  an  aggre- 
gate of  8..VJ8  individual*.  The  total  sum  collect^  at  an 
average  of  the  same  three  years,  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor,  Im-luding  the  eapense  of  managtsment.  amounted 
to  17,674/.  a year,  of  which  14,090/.  were  raised  by  asaess- 
m«mt.  {Report  qf  Commiiiee  Auemblp  om  tke  Poor, 
1831).  p.  2.)  But  there  It.  and  has  long  Imn  on  the  part 
of  the  mafistrates  and  parochial  authorities  of  this  and 
most  Scotch  towns,  a great  disinclination  to  admit  the 
claims  of  paupers  for  rdiof.  and  a strong  determination 
to  confine  the  allowances,  when  granted,  within  the  nar- 
rowest possible  limits.  We  shall  elsewhere  state  the  rea- 
sons femmeous,  as  we  believe)  that  have  led  to  this  prac- 
tice (see  ScuTkAKP):  but,  in  consequence  of  tbelr  opera- 
tion, nuiny  persons  in  Edinburgh  to  whom  relief  should 
be  extended,  have  been  excluded  from  the  poor's  roll,  and 
the  provision  made  for  the  others  has  bera  roost  inade- 

iuate.  These  conclusions  have  been  fUily  cstddlslied  by 
ir.  Alison,  in  his  Important  tract  on  the  ManMement 
of  the  Poor  in  Scotland.”  Edinburgh,  184U.  The  au- 
thentic information  given  In  this  tract  as  to  the  state  of 
Che  pauper  pop  of  Edinburgh,  Is  Quite  appalling.  Owing 
to  the  inad^iwte  supply  and  bad  quality  of  their  food, 
and  the  crowded  and  intolerably  filthy  state  of  their  lodg- 
ings, the  lanes  andcioee*  of  the  Old  Town  are  hardly  ever 
free  from  malignant  fever ; and  the  mortality  is,  in  con- 
sequence, unusually  great  It  is  most  probable,  as  al- 
ready stated,  that  tne  pop.  of  Edinburgh  has  been  about 
stationary  since  1831  ; and  in  that  rear  the  pop.  of  the 
city  and  St.  Cnthbert's  par.,  excluoing  the  Canongate, 
amounted  to  136,100 : now  it  appears  that  the  buHms  to 
these  districts  in  the  year  ending  May  1838,  amounted  to 
4,8.Mi ; show-log.  supposing  the  |>op.  to  be  stationary,  the 
mortality  to  be  as  nigh  a*  1 in  28  ; but  in  the  city  itself, 
wUh  a pop,  of  &&,2I8.  the  mortality  during  the  same 
year  seems  to  have  been  as  high  as  i in  21.  or  1 in  22,— 
a tremendous  mortality  for  a town  in  a healthy  situation, 
w Itbout  manufactures,  and  consequently  but  little  ex- 
posed to  fluctuations  of  employment,  ana  not  subject  at 
the  time  to  the  ravages  of  cholera,  or  of  anv  other  pecu- 
liarly destructive  disease.  Such  a state  of  things  calls 
for  tne  prompt  and  rigorous  interference  of  the  city  au- 
thorities and  of  the  goremment ; and  no  time  should  be 
lost  In  making  a more  ailpquate  provision  for  the  ne- 
cessities of  the  poor,  and  in  enforcing  regulatluos  as 
to  cloanUtiess. 

It  I*  usual  to  ascribe  a great  deal  of  this  misery  to 
the  prcvalmcc  of  habits  of  Iniemperance : but  wc  boliere 
tlut  dram-drinking  is  a consequence  more  than  a cause 
of  poterty — that  it  is  resorted  to  as  an  antidote  to 
despair,  and  as  a mean*  of  effreting  a temnonay  escape 
from  misery  hiuI  wrretrhcdnecs.  Besides,  it  Is  not  true 
that  drinking  lia*  increased ; on  the  contrar\*,  it  has 
materially  diminished.  It  Is  no  doubt  greatly  to  be 
wiahtnl  tiint  it  were  decid4*dly  less  prmalcot;  Init  it  is 
nut  the  source  of  a tenth  part  of  the  misery  and  destl- 
tutimi  met  witli  in  this  and  other  groat  tow-ns. 

Before  the  passing  of  the  Ueform  Bill, in  1832.  the  town. 
rouiicU  of  Edinburgh,  which  consisted  of  S3  members, 
may  be  s.-dd  to  have  been  setf.elected.  With  the  exception 
of  6.  who  were  returned  br  certain  incor^nUod  trades, 
the  council  for  the  time  being  had  the  exclusive  right  of 
nominating  their  successors,  the  public  Laving  no  voice 
or  right  to  Interfere  In  the  maltor.  Tne  town- council 
thus  electol  possessed  the  exclusive  right  of  choosing  a 
represenuttlve  in  parliament  for  the  city.  Owing  to  the 
unpopularity  that  necessarily  attached  to  this  sel^elected 
and  Irresponsible  body,  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill 
was  no  where  mure  strenu«)usly  insisted  u]>on,  or  re- 
ceived, when  framed  into  a law,  with  more  sincere  re-  , 
joicing.  than  in  Edinburgh.  By  this  bill  2 representatives  , 
were  given  to  the  city.  The  first  election  of  members 
of  parliament  under  that  art  took  place  on  the  21st 
Dec.  1832;  and  never,  perhaps,  was  so  great  a con- 
ccHtrse  of  people  colicctra  in  the  streets  of  Edinburgh. 
'iTie  roemlwrs  chosen  on  this  occasion  were  Frauds 
JetTrey,  Esq.  (Di>w  a lord  of  session),  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  citizens  uf  whom  EdlntHirgh  has  had  to 
boast  in  recent  times,  and  the  Hon.  James  Abercromby, 
now  Ix>nl  Dunfermline.  In  1840  the  regl>torod  rulers 
were  6.105.  Under  the  Municipal  Reform  Act.  Edin- 
burgh It  divided  into  S wards,  and  Is  governed  by  a 
lord  provost,  4 bailies,  or  aldermen,  and  28  counsellors. 
Munfdpal  cunstituency  in  1840,3,099. 

Owing  partly  to  the  large  amount  of  the  debts  incurred 
on  account  of  the  excavation  o(  docks  at  Leith  and  other 
impruvemrnts,  and  to  the  waste  of  the  public  money  that 
prevailed  under  the  old  irresponsible  svsteni  of  municipal 
gorernment,  the  aflfhiri  of  the  city  of  Edinburgh  were 
recently  involved  in  the  greatcit  embarrAssment ; and  it 
seemed  as  if  a ruinous  bankruptcy  would  inevitably  take 
placu.  Luckily,  howerer,  au  arrangement  hoi  been  of- 
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fected  under  the  auspice*  of  goTemment,  which  ha*  ob- 
viated this  tbreatenra  calamity.  The  creditors  have 
surrendered  a portion  (29  per  cent.)  of  their  claims,  and 
provision  has  been  made  tor  payment  of  the  remainder. 
The  corporation  revenue  amounted  in  1834,  to  27,321/. 

Tbe  origin  of  Edinburgh  t*  involved  in  obscurity.  So 
early  as  the  bednntng  of  the  7th  century  It  had  obtained 
the  name  of  Euwlnesburgh,  derived,  it  is  supposed,  from 
Edwin,  a prince  of  Northumberland,  w ho  overran  a groat 
part  of  the  S.  of  Scotland.  In  the  year  ri28,  it  it  c^led 
cy  David  1.  kU  burgh  of  Edinburgh  ; whence  we  infer 
that  it  was  then  a roysi  burgh.  It  was  not  a walled 
town,  as  previously  stated,  till  the  middle  o(  the  15th 
century.  James  IV.  encouraged  (he  erection  of  its  first 

firinting  press,  in  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century ; but 
t was  not  till  the  succeeding  reign  that  It  was  recognised 
as  the  undoubted  capital  of  Scotland.  From  this  time 
Us  history  merges  in  that  of  the  kingdom.  It  was  con- 
verted to  the  Frotestant  faith  at  an  early  period  of  the 
Reformation ; and  the  great  bulk  of  its  Innab.,  In  sue- 
cessire  ages,  and  under  various  forms  of  persecution, 
adopted  Uie  Calvinistic  creed,  and  adhered  rigidly  to  the 
Presbyterian  form  uf  worship.  John  Knox  was.  for  some 
time,  minister  of  EdJnhurgn ; and  the  house  which  he 
inhabited  (at  the  Netherbow,  near  the  E.  extremity  of 
the  High  Street)  is  still  standing,  and  Is  regarded  with  no 
ordinary  degree  of  reverenci*.  During  tne  ascendancy 
of  Episcopacy  (1633),  in  thu  rHgn  of  Charles  1.,  Edinburgh 
was  made  a bishop’s  see : but  on  Presbytery  obtaining 
the  supremacy,  in  1638,  the  Episcopal  form  of  worship 
was  suporsedra  till  the  Restoration,  In  I6(ju ; from  whlcn 
latter  date  it  continned  to  be  the  established  church  till 
the  Revolution  in  16hh,  when  Presbjlery  finally  |p>t  the 
ascendancy.  The  union  of  tbe  kingdoms  excited  great 
tumults  in  Edinburgh,  with  Ute  view  of  intimidating 
those  members  of  the  Scotch  parliament  who  were 
favourable  to  the  obnoxious  mensure.  The  act,  however, 
was  eventually  passed  (1st  May,  1707)  without  bloodshed. 
In  the  rebellion  of  1715,  an  unsuccessful  attempt  waa 
made  by  the  Jacobites  to  surprise  the  castle.  In  the  sub- 
sequent rising  of  1719,  the  rebel*  got  possession  of  the 
city,  a party  of  the  Highlanders  having  secured  the 
Netherbow  Port ; and  they  remained  masters  of  tbe  town 
from  tbe  15th  Simt.  to  the  3lit  Oct.  But  finding  It 
Impossible  to  mince  the  castle,  they  abandoned  tbe 
dty.  and  proceeded  im  their  march  to  England. 

In  1736,  a remarkable  occurrence  took  place  in  Edin- 
burgh, known  by  the  name  of  the  Porteous  mob.  The 
circumstances  were  these:  — On  the  t4ih  of  April,  at  the 
execution  of  a smuggler  of  the  name  of  >VHftou.  adis- 
turbsuKo  arose,  and  tiie  executioner  and  city  gii.ird  were 
assailed  by  the  populace.  John  Porteous,  the  captain  of 
the  guard,  having  ordered  his  men  to  fire  on  the  crowd, 
6 people  were  killed  ami  1 1 wounded.  Porteous,  having 
tried  fur  the  offt-tice  before  the  high  court  of  justi- 
ciary, was  condemned  to  deaih,  but  was  reprieved  by  the 
crown.  Resolved,  however,  that  he  should  Uot  thus 
escape  the  fate  which  (her  thought  he  merited,  the  mob, 
on  toe  evening  nf  the  day'previouily  to  that  on  which  he 
was  to  have  Ixh.>d  cxecuteu,  broke  into  the  g.aol  in  which 
he  was  confined,  and.  having  draggl'd  him  out,  led  him 
to  the  luual  place  of  execution,  and  there  hanged  him  by 
torch-light  on  a dyer’s  imle.  It  being  snppos^  that  the 
municipal  authortties  had  neglected  thnr  duty  on  this 
occasion,  the  city  was  nrder^  to  pay  a fine  of  2.000/. 
sterling  to  the  widow  of  Porteous  ; and  what  Is  rrmark- 
ablr,  though  a reward  was  rflered  for  the  discovery  of 
tbe  perpetrators,  they  never  were  dlKovered  ; and  Uiclr 
names  continue  to  be  unknown. 

Few  events  worthy  of  notice  have  since  ocatrred  in 
the  annals  of  Edinburgh.  On  the  2d  of  Fehniary.  1779, 
during  the  parllamemary  discussions  on  the  subject  of 
the  Catholic  claims,  an  inruriated  mob  burnt  one  Catholic 
chapel,  and  plundered  .nnothcr.  Soon  afier  the  breaking 
out  of  tbe  French  revolution,  a number  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Edinburgh.  *>'m{>athislng  with  the  principles 
which  then  prov^led  in  France,  formed  themselves 
into  societies  for  obtalaiue  parliamentary  reform,  and 
similar  political  objects.  The  proceedings  of  these  asso- 
ciations, the  members  of  which  styled  themselve*  ” the 
fHends  of  the  people,”  were  sometinirs,  perhaps,  nel- 
ther  very  wise  nor  constitutional.  At  length  they  at- 
tracted the  notice  of  government ; and  the  servility 
of  the  judges,  and  the  wretched  state  of  jury  vrial  In 
Scotland  at  the  time  (see  tmlr,  p.  463.).  afforded  a ready 
means  of  InOlctlng  on  them  the  utmost  penalty  of  the 
law.  One  of  the  proteruied  parties,  named  Watt,  was 
beheaded  for  sedition  : and  Muir,  Sklrvlng,  and  others, 
wero  tranipnrtod.  The  only  other  impurtai't  event  con- 
nected wttn  the  annals  of  Edinburgh  was  the  viiH  of 
George  IV..  in  1822,  being  the  first  sovereign  whu  hod 
enter^  Edinburgh  since  the  year  IGTiO.  tiis  Majesty 
landed  at  Leith  uo  the  I5tli  August,  and  eml>arkfd  for 
EnglaDd  at  Port  Edgar,  9m.  W.  of  Edinburgli,  altera 
visit  at  Hopelcun  House.  (See  MniUaniCs  Utti.of  Erlm- 
dwrgA.fol.  17.53 ; Ar%oi'$  Uiit.  Edinburgh.  edWutw  in|8; 
Stork'i  Picture  qf  Edinburgh  ; Stetentun't  AnuaU 
3 U 8 
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E<ltnlmrgk  ; Crav’Jurd'i  Hiti.  ojlkt  Vni9tT»U^oS Fdin- 
CrfrcA's  Fugitirr  Piters ; ChambrTr  Oaz. 
Scoltand,  and  Tradttums  (if  Edinburgh  ; Chaimert'  Cale- 
donia ; Pennant's  Tour, 

RGKR  (Boh.  Cheb),  n town  of  BoluTnia.  ranking  third 
In  that  klopdom.  near  iu  W.  frontier,  clrr.  KIbogrn,  on  a 
rock  on  the  Kper.94m.  \V.  Pra^ie;  lat.-VioyN  . lonp.  14^^ 
23'  I&"  E.  pup.  (|H34)  9.A90.  It  wu  formerly  an  im|>urtant 
fortreai ; but  its  walli  arc  now  altnust  deatruyed.  and  iti 
tlltchea  gradually  hlling  ira.  It  contain*  aotnc  handaome 
bulUUngf,  Inchuivc  of  a (Inc  par.  church  and  town-hall. 
In  the  centre  of  the  town  la  a large  market-place,  nt  the  E. 
end  of  which  Is  the  Burgomaster' s house ; in  a bed-room 
of  which,  Wanrn«t«'in  wai  a*»a«iinatetl  in  1G34.  In  an 
angle  of  the  fortification*  overhanging  the  rircr.  (land 
the  ruins  of  the  imperial  cavtie.  containing  an  anchmt 
square  tower  built  of  black  lava,  supposed  by  some  to 
have  b<‘pn  conitructtHl  in  the  time  of  the  Homans,  a sln- 
milar  doiib'e  chapel,  and  the  hall  in  which  the  principal 
irlendsof  SVilIcnttein  were  treacherously  put  to  death  at 
the  same  time  w ith  their  master.  Kger  has  a gymnasium, 

3 cunrents,  a high  school,  a school  for  the  children  of 
soldiers,  3 hospitals,  an  orphan  asylum,  3 workhouses,  a 
foundation  fur  13  old  men.  and  manufactures  of  chintx 
and  cotton  fabrics,  wool,  oats,  soap, &c.  (Berghaus; 
OesierreischeH  Ennfc.) 

EGII  AM.  a par.  and  Tlllagcof  England.  In  the  N.  part 
of  the  CO.  of  Surrey,  bund.  Godley,  contiguous  to  the 
Thames.  Area  of  par.,  7,4in  acres.  Pop.  4,3fl3,  of  which 
the  village  may  have  nearly  a half.  The  latt(*r,  situated 
near  the  Thames.  Ik  m.  W.  London,  is  connected  with 
.Staines  cm  the  other  side  of  the  river  by  an  Iron  bridge, 
erected  In  iH(T7.  The  church,  though  of  mean  ap|>car*  | 
ance.  Is  anciemt,  and  (X)ntains  some  curious  monuments. 
There  are  2 almshouses,  one  for  3 perar  women,  and  one 
for  6 poor  men  and  as  many  women.  N.  from  Kgham, 
between  the  village  and  the  Thames.  Is  Kunnymede. 
famous  In  English  history  from  its  being  the  scene  of  the 
ronfereiicrs  between  King  John  and  the  barons,  that  led 
to  the  signing  of  Magna  CAorfci  bv  the  king,  in  1315.  In 
this  parish  is  Cooper’s  Mill,  which  commands  a fine 
protp^,  and  is  the  subject  of  the  wcdl-kiiown  descriptive 
poem  of  the  same  name,  by  Sir  John  Denham. 

KG  IN' A or  KNGIA  <an.>&fno),  an  Island  of  Greece,  In 
the  centre  of  the  gulph  to  winch  it  gives  name  {Saronicus 
Smus),  16  m.  S.  by  W.  Athens,  34  m.  K.  by  S.  Corinth, 
axul  6 m.  from  the  nearest  point  of  the  promontory  of 
Methana.  It  is  about  k m.  from  B.  Co  W.  and  8 from  N. 
to  8.  t surface  diversified  with  hills  and  valleys;  in  the  N. 
part  of  the  island  there  are  rocks  of  lava.  Soil  rocky  and 
of  a light  colour.  The  low  and  cultivated  pounds  are 
however  fertile,  and  produce  good  crops  or  com,  with 
wine,  cotton,  olives,  figs,  almond,  and  other  fhilts.  The 
hilly  and  unrultlvatm  portions  are  deficient  in  water, 
and  are  covered  with  pines,  small  cypresses,  junlr^rs,  Ac. 
The  red-legged  partridge  Is  very*  abundant  'The  pop. 
may,  perhaps,  amount  to  from  &,(^  to  6.CXI:  during  the 
revolution,  it  was  much  neater,  the  Island  having  been 
then  ri^ortcd  to  bv  rrnwdi  of  emigrants  from  the  asljoin* 
Ing  continent  and  Islands,  but  since  the  peace  these  have 
mostly  returned  home,  'rholobab.,  who  are  industrious, 
carry  uii  a considerable  trade.  The  port,  and  principal 
town,  called  Rgtna.  or  Engla,  Is  on  the  W.  side  of  the 
IiIaihI.  near  the  eatensive  ruins  of  the  ancient  city  of  the 
same  name.  *niere  are  from  1-S  to  Ik  fathoms  of  water  In 
the  roadstead,  on  a tough  clay  ground.  There  Is  another 
and  smaller  town  in  the  N.  part  of  the  island. 

Thougli  so  unimportant  in  modern  times.  In  antiquity 
Rglua  was  early  celebrated  for  Its  wealth  and  population, 
lu  |XMitioii  is  very  favourable  for  commercial  pursuits ; 
and  it  was  hidebtm  for  its  greaCneu  to  the  teal  and  sue. 
cess  with  w hich  It  carried  them  on.  At  one  period  its 
naval  power  was  superior  even  to  that  of  Athens ; and  it 
seut  30  *hi|>s  to  the  liatUe  of  Salamis,  to  whom  the  prise 
of  valour  was  accorded  bv  the  sudVagrt  of  the  Greeks. 
But  the  proximity  of  B^na  to  the  Eirrus  awakened  the 
jealousy,  and  provoked  the  vindictive  hostility  of  the 
AiticuUni,  who,  having  defeated  the  Kginctani  and 
taken  tlieir  city,  treated  them  with  the  iiltnoit  severity  — 
Hurts  etiism  Ath.-nimses,  qui  scirrrunt  ui  yCgincf/s.  qui 
classe  valebant,  pollices  ftr-t  ciderentur  ; hoc  rfnrm  est 
ttuie  ; Htmh  entm  immuebat,  propter  propinquitalem, 
Egtna  Pirieus.  (Cic.  Dc  (Ifflc.  lib.  ill.  { II .)  After  various 
vicissitudes,  Egiua  was  rtwtoml  to  a nominal  Independence 
wy  Augustus  ; since  which  pcriiKl  it  ha*  usually  follow^ 
the  fortune*  of  the  adjacent  country  of  Greece. 

Tltc  temple  of  Jupiter  Fanhellctiius  in  the  K.R.  part 
of  the  Isl.xnd,  Is  among  the  most  interesting  of  the 
Grecian  ruins.  The  hill  on  which  it  stands,  tnough  of 
no  great  height,  commands  the  greater  part  of  the  isTaod, 
the  whole  coast  of  Attica,  with  the  city  of  Athens,  part 
of  Peloponnesus,  and  several  nf  the  islands  in  the  gulph. 
It  Is  built  on  a plalfurtn, supported  on  all  sides  by  terrace 
walls.  The  temple,  said  to  have*  been  erected  by  ^Eacus, 

frandson  of  Jupiter,  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  ancient 
n Greece.  It  Is  of  the  Doric  or«ler,  being  90h.  In  length, 
measured  at  the  baae  of  the  columns,  by  4A  In  breadth. 
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Originally  it  had  36  columns,  ekclusive  of  those  In  the 
cHla,  of  which  were  standing  when  it  was  examined 
by  Mr.  Dodwcll.  The  gr<«ater  number  of  the  statues 
that  occupied  the  tympanum  of  the  pediment,  were  dug 
up  In  Ikll  ; and  having  been  carried  off,  were  purchased 
by  the  present  king  of  Bavaria  for  10,000  sequins,  and 
are  now  in  the  museum  at  Munich.  They  are  io  the 
peculiar  style  of  sculpture  called  Rgineton.  and  are 
amongst  the  most  interesting  relics  that  have  ever  been 
conveyed  from  Grerrr.  (Chandler's  Greece,  caps.  3 and 
4.  ; Dodirelts  Greece,  I.  W»— 574.) 

EGYPT  (the  Mizraimof  the  Hebrews,  and 
Ar>wwsw  of  the  Greeks),  a countn*  on  both  banks 
of  the  Nile,  occupying  the  N.E.  angle  of  the 
.African  continent ; one  of  the  earliest  seats  of  art, 
M'icnee,  and  literature,  and  famous  afike  for  the 
historical  events  of  which  it  has  been  the  theatre, 
its  magniAcent  monuments,  and  physical  cba> 
ractcr. 

Boundaries,  Frtent,  There  h.ive  been  very  dls* 
cordant  stateinenis  as  to  the  boundaries  of  this  famous 
Country.  There  cannot  of  course  be  any  doubt  as  to  Its 
N.  limit,  which  Is  formed  by  the  Mediterranean  ; and  it 
seems  to  have  been  generally  agreed  from  a very  remote 
pericxl  that  It*  S.  limit  should  Iw  fixed  at  Syeoe.  or  rather 
at  Ehilw,  in  tat.  24^  3'  45"  N.  Hut  the  difficult  point  is 
to  determine  its  breadth.  From  I’hiUe  to  near  Cairo, 
the  Nile  In  most  part*  flows  through  a naTow  valley, 
bounded  on  cither  side  by  ■ ridge  of  hills,  or  inferior 
mountains:  at  Cairo  these  ridges  diverge.  *hai  on  (be 
K.  to  Sues,  and  that  on  U>e  \V.  In  a N.w.  direction  to 
the  M<<dlterranean.  Some  authors  identify  Kgj-pt  with 
the  tract  lying  between  the  mountain  chains  now  referred 
to  ; while  others,  regarding  the  Nile  as  the  source  of  ilfb 
and  vegetation  in  Kg.vp^,  restrict  Us  tcrclu>ry  «Ubin  (he 
limiu  covered  by  the’inuiKlation  of  the  river.  (Strabo, 
lib.  xvii.  p.  344.)  But  from  the  age  of  the  Ptolemies  down 
to  the  present  day,  the  desert  country  Iving  between  the 
valley  nf  the  Kile  and  the  Red  Sea  has  be^  uniformly 
Included  In  Kgrpt.  On  the  W.  side  Uie  mountain  ridge 
already  noticed  seems  to  be  Its  only  natural  boundary. 
StUI,  however,  it  has  been  usual  to  reckon  (he  oases  that 
He  wiUiln  100,  or  even  300  m.  of  this  limit,  as  belonging 
to  P.gj-p*- 

From  Cape  Rourlos,  on  the  coast,  lat  31^36'  K..  to 
Phllw,  the  diftanreS.  and  8.  isT^S'i'  lA".  about  4&2  gen. 
granhical.  or  .%20  English  m.  But  the  distance  by  water 
and  the  extent  of  the  alluvial  territory  are  considerably 
greater  than  would  appear  from  this,  because  of  the 
many  and  considerable  bends  of  the  river.  The  breadth 
of  tne  Egyptian  coast  is  160  m. ; but  In  ascending  to 
Cairo  <I(M  m.  from  Cape  Bourlos),  the  cultivated  tract 
' tapers  ofT  to  a point,  ana  the  rest  of  the  country  It  chiefly 
comprised  in  tfie  narrow  vallfiy  of  the  Nile;  which,  how. 
ever,  at  UenUsouf,  83  (by  water)  m.  hlgticr.  spreads  to 
the  W.  to  form  the  rale  of  Falnum,  a circular  valley  of 
great  fertility  and  beauty,  measuring  about  40  m.  from 
E.  to  W.,  and  30  m.  from  N.  to  S.  Thence  to  Syene, 
the  valley  of  the  Nile  Is  moetly  conflned  within  very 
narrow  limits.  l*he  whole  cultivable  territory  of  Egypt, 
including  its  lateral  valleys,  has  been  estimated  at  ammt 
IG.OtX)  sq.  m.,  or  about  half  the  area  of  Ireland.  {Malte- 
Brun.  Iv.  21.  33.  ; Modem  Trau.,  art.  Egypt,  I.  C. ; 
Mrrren's  Besearches,  Engl.  11.  210.) 

The  Nile,  so  Important  among  the  great  livers  of  the 
world.  Is  alto  the  most  striking  object  in  the  general  as- 
pect of  a country  which  not  only  Is  wholly  comprised 
within  the  sphere  of  Us  Influence,  but  Is  entirely  indebted 
to  It  for  existence.  At  already  stated,  the  Nile  enters 
Egypt  at  the  Island  of  Philr ; and  Uom  It  to  Assouan 
(Syene),  a distance  of  about  6 m.,  it  has  cut  a passage  for 
Itself,  through  a ridge  of  granite  rocks,  with  which  its 
stream  Is  much  encumbered.  At  Assouan  is  the  last  of 
the  cataracts  of  the  Nile,  to  celebrated  hynneient  authors. 
(.Snwr.  Eat.  Quest.  lib.  Iv.  ^ 2- ; Ptiu.  Hist.  Eat.  Mb.  v. 

' f 9. ; /.Hcow.lib.  X.  Ilne320,  Ac.)  Their  statement*  with 
retpf^  to  it  seem  to  be  not  a little  exaggerated,  though 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  cataract  must  have  been 
mneh  more  magnificent  3,000  years  am  than  at  present  v 
as  the  attritl<m  of  the  water  fur  so  long  a period  roiitd 
I not  fail  materially  to  dccpi'n  arid  smooth  Us  bed:  at 
I all  events,  however,  It  is  now  rather  a rapid  than  a 
! cataract.  According  to  Sir  F.  Ileonlker,  it  ti  not  really 
' more  formidable  than  the  fall  in  (he  Thame*  at  low 
water  At  old  Ixmdon  Bridge,  previously  to  its  demo* 
litiun  (p.  147.).  But  it  is  near  tliat  Us  neight  and  ra> 
nidity  must  depend  materially  on  the  state  of  the  nver. 
Wlitm  the  Inundation  is  at  its  height  the  fall  is  hardly 
perceptible,  but  at  low  water  It  varies  from  H to  in  fret. 
Alter  leaving  Assouan,  the  river  run*  on  lu  a placid 
quiet  stream,  till  a little  below  <'airo.  at  Hatn-ei- Rak.-ira. 
it  divide*  into  two  great  arms,  the  most  K.  of  which  fallr 
Into  theseaat  Damietta,  and  the  most  W.  at  HostUa  ; Imt 
it  has  other,  though  very  subordinate  outlets.  For  the 
Immense  distance  of  19U0  m..  — that  is,  frum  lat.  17*^ 
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Vf,  And  about  34^5^  of  E.  long.,  where  it  U Joined  bj 
the  Atbara  or  Tacaiie, — theNlif  roils  on  to  lu  moiiihs  in  , 
the  Mediterranean  In  •olitarjr  grandeur,  without  reet'iv-  i 
Ing  a iinglo  affluent : an  uncaanipled  Instance  In  the  I 
hjrdrographfc  history  of  the  globe..  The  periodical  | 
inundations,  which  water  the  country  and  cover  it  with 
mud.  bare  given  orrasion,  In  all  ages,  for  much  discus-  . 
sion.  and  modern  discovery  has  confirmed  the  conjectures  I 
of  the  ancients  (//crodofsu.  ^sstcrysc,  \\  90 — 28.;  Sirabo,  I 
avil.  MS.),  that  these  overflowings  result  from  ridns  fall-  I 
log  near  the  mountains  amongst  which  the  Nile  has  its  ^ 
aourco,  or  early  course.  Druce  has  cxplaiurd  this  phe-  i 
noroennn  as  follows Tbealr  is  tomuch  rarlfied  by  the  ) 
sun  during  the  time  be  remains  almost  slationarT  over 
the  tropic  of  Capricorn,  that  the  winds,  loaded  with  i 
vapours,  nuh  in  upon  the  land  (to  restore  the  cquili-  ! 
brium)  frdhi  the  Atlantic  Ocean  on  the  W„  the  Indian  * 
Ocean  on  the  K.,  and  the  cold  S.  Ocean  bernnd  the  I 
Cape,  l^us  a great  <;u.\nHty  of  vapour  is  galbered,  as  ' 
it  were,  Into  a focus  ; and  as  the  same  causes  continue  to  ‘ 
operate  during  the  progress  of  the  sun  N*.,  a va*t  train  of  , 
cloinls  procesd  from  S.  to  N.  In  April  all  the  rivers  In  ' 
the  S.  of  Abyssinia  begin  to  swell ; in  the  tM  ginniog  of  [ 
June  they  are  all  full,  and  continue  so  while  the  sun 
remains  stalinnarv  in  the  tropic  of  I'anrer.'’  It  may 
fiirthor  ol>served.  that  when  the  suii  approaches  the 
tropic  of  Cancer,  the  Etesian  winds  akmg  the  eoast  of 
Egypt  begin  to  l>low  from  the  N..  and  cuuvey  vast  quan- 
tities of  aoueous  vapours  to  the  mountains,  wliirh  are 
there  presipitatesl  in  torrents  along  with  the  vapfuirs  de- 
rived from  the  oceans  alreaiiy  ipocitied.  The  Etesian 
winds  also  contribute  to  increase  the  inundation,  by  de- 
termining the  waters  of  the  MetUterranean  to  the  coast 
of  Egj^t.  and  obstnictlng  the  exit  of  those  of  the  river. 
On  the  lun  agidn  turning  to  the  H.  the  rains  begin  to 
abate,  and  on  his  pasting  the  Equator  they  r<>a*e  in  the 
N.  and  commence  in  the  S.  hemisphere.  The  torrents, 
detaching  in  their  rapid  course  the  soil  from  the  upper 
country,  bring  down  supplies  of  alluvium,  so  that  the 
valley  of  the  NUo  is  constantly  gaining  in  elevation. 
Nor  U tho  delta  of  Ei^pC  exempti*d  irom  this  |>ecu- 
llarltr ; though,  from  there  being  a wider  sfKtre  for 
the  deposits  to  spread  over,  the  incn'ase  of  soil  is  not 
nearly  so  great : indeed,  the  accumulation  decreases, 
even  in  L'pper  Rgf'pt,  in  proportion  aa  the  river  ap- 
proaches the  sea.  According  to  an  approximate  cal- 
culatirm,"  says  Wilkinson  {Journal  Urog.  Soc.  ix.  439.^, 
the  land  about  Elephantine,  or  the  first  cataract,  la 
lat.  24'’  y,  has  been  raised  9 ft.  iu  1700  years;  at 
Thebes,  In  lat.  'ilP  43*,  about  7 ft. ; and  at  Helfottolis 
and  Cairo,  in  lat.  30°,  about  & ft.  10  in.  At  Kosetta  and 
the  mouths  of  the  Nile,  In  Ut.  81°  Ob',  the  diminution  In 
the  perpendicular  thickness  of  the  deposit  has  lessened 
In  a much  greater  decreasing  ratio  tbanm  the  straightened 
valley  of  Central  and  Upper  Egypt,  owing  to  the  great  ex- 
tent K.  and  W.  over  which  the  inundation  spreads." 

Were  It  not  that  the  bed  of  the  river  rises  in  tho  same 
proftortion  as  its  banks,  the  country  would  cease  to  be  in- 
undated, ~an  apprehension  which  till  lately  was  strongly 
entertained.  It  li  impossible  to  find  any  where  among 
terrestrial  objects  a more  striking  instance  of  the  stabllUy 
of  the  laws  of  Nature  lhan  the  periodical  rise  and  fall  cu 
this  mighty  river.  We  know  by  the  testimony  of  anti- 
quity that  the  Inundations  of  the  Nile  have  been  the 
same,  with  respect  to  their  season  and  duration,  for  3,000 
years.  They  arc  so  regular  that  the  value  and  annual 
certainty  of  this  ^ft  regulates  the  public  revenue ; for 
when,  by  means  of  Nllomctert,  It  It  ascertained  that  the  ! 
waters  promise  an  unusually  prnspt'rnus  season,  the  taxes 
are  proportionally  Increass^.  {/lussr/fi  A/yp/,  p.46.) 
Sometimes,  however,  when  the  river  excee^is  Its  ordi- 
nary height,  it  becomes  a calamity ; ocra*'ioTitng  the  loss 
of  fife  and  property.  In  September,  |h|h,  BeIxonI  wit- 
nessed a scene  of  this  sort ; the  river  having  risen  .ay  ft. 
above  the  highest  mark  left  bv  the  former  inundations,  it 
ascended  with  uncommon  rapfilitr,  and  carried  off  several 
villages,  and  tome  hundreds  of  InnablUnls.  The  swellings 
of  the  Nile  In  Upper  P.gypt  are  from  90  to  .1.S  ft. ; at  Cairo, 

33  ft.  ; in  the  N.  p.xrt  of  the  Delta,  owing  to  the  breadth 
of  the  Inundation  and  artificial  channels,  only  4 ft.  Pliny 
aayi  of  the  Inundation, — '‘Jusium  iHrrrmmtttm  f$t  cssAi'/o- 
rism  1 6.  Jif rtsorcr  aqu4t  non  omnia  r/gant : ampi/orcf  deti- 
nmt  tanthu  rfrrttmdo.  Hit  ierendi  tempora  abtumtmi 
so4r  madmtf  ; non  dant  titinUe,  Ufrscm^c  rtpuirU 
prorinci^.  In  duodtrim  cu6Hit  Jamtm  %enUant,  m tre- 
dechn  ttiamnum  t$urU:  tjuatuordcrim  euhUa  hUarita^ 
fern  q^rant,  qutndirim  sreuritatrm,  tftdfcim  dtliciat. 
{Hitt.yiat.  lib.  V.  ^ 9.)  'fhedmithand  rapidity  of  the  river 
vary  at  dlflbrent  times  In  different  places.  It  is  seldom 
that  any  vessel  exceeding  fifl  tons  burden  ran  ascend 
as  high  as  the  Cataracts.  The  mouth  of  Damlettn  Is 
between  7 and  8 ft.  deep  when  the  waters  are  low,  that 
of  Kosetta  does  not  exceed  4 or  h ft.  ; but  when  the 
waters  are  high,  caravels  of  34  guns  may  sail  up  to 
Cairo.  (.Vyd.  Trno.  I.  ^2.)  As  a bevrraie  the  water 
of  the  Nile  is  considered  delicious:  Malllet  declares 
that  H b among  waters  what  chaiiipaign  b among  wines. 


The  mud  of  the  river  gives  on  analysis  one  half  of  ar* 
gtllaceous  earth,  one  fourth  carbonate  of  lime,  the  ro- 
malnder  being  water,  oxide  of  iron,  and  carbonate  of  utag- 
nesi-i.  f$re  nils.) 

Tho  Mountain  tyUrm  of  Egypt  is  on  many  act*ounts 
deserving  of  attention.  ranges,  already  noticed, 

preuing  closely  on  each  bank  of  the  rirer.  extend  from 
Syene  to  Cairo,  and  form  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  protecting 
It  from  the  ravages  of  the  deserts  on  either  side.  That  to 
the  K.  gives  out  an  arm  at  Kenneh  ( lat.  l^*),  and  bi- 
sects the  desert  to  the  Red  Sea  at  Cosselr  in  nearly  the 
same  latitude ; while  the  Libyan  or  W.  range  branches  off 
from  Assouan  to  the  Great  Oasb.  (ffr/rcr.  ii.  397.)  Near 
Cairo  the  mountains  diverge  on  ^th  sides ; one  rklge 
running  in  a N.W.  direction  to  tho  Mrdit«rran''an,  ttie 
other  aue  E.  to  Sues.  {Halit  Brun^  Iv.  23.)  The  geo- 
logical components  of  the  bills,  from  Phil*  through  the 
cataract  region  to  Syene.  are  chiefiy  granite,  and  a |•ecu]iar 
highly  crystallised  red  formation  called  syenite  marble. 
This  primitive  rock  is  remarkable  for  durability  and  ilte 
line  twlish  it  is  capable  of  receiving.  E'rum  quarries 
of  this  stone  the  Pharaohs,  PtolcmVs,  and  Aiitonines 
drew  materials  not  only  for  the  stupendous  monuments 
which  still  make  Egypt  a land  of  wonders,  but  also 
for  many  of  the  publW  buildings  of  Italy,  the  remains 
of  which  attest  the  genius  of  the  Homan  artists.  Son.e 
days’  Journey  S.  of  I'hebes  extends  the  limestone  region, 
dug  out  Into  innumerable  catacombs,  their  entrances 
artfully  contrived  to  conceal  the  abode  of  tho  anduiL 
dead,  a precaution  suggested  by  a prominent  superititi>>n 
of  the  Egyptians.  Between  this  district  aiKl  the  most  S. 
one.  the  mountains  are  composed  of  sandstoue,  evidently  a 
recent  deposit ; for  It  is  so  very  soft  that  (hr  buildnigs 
construct^  of  It  would  not  have  long  resisted  the 
weather,  had  they  not  been  covered  with  a colour^ 
varnish.  Towards  the  valley  .Sues  the  mounlaint 
contain  limestone.  On  the  W.  side  of  the  Delta  not  the 
least  remarkable  object  presented  by  this  wondert^ul 
country  Is  the  .Scete,  or  Valley  of  Natron  l.aket^  bounded 
on  one  side  by  a lofty  ridge  of  secondary  rocks,  which, 
perhaps,  proves  the  means  of  courentrathig  the  saline 
de|K>iit  which  gives  its  name  to  the  (ilace.  'I  hc  b^ks  and 
waters  of  these  lakes,  six  in  nuiulMr,  are  covered  with 
crystallisations,  consisting  of  sea-salt  and  natron,  or  car- 
Ironote  of  soda,  sometimes  united;  at  uihers,  found 
srqiarately  in  different  parts  of  the  same  lake.  (Ausc//*s 
Ayvp/.  p.  4H.) 

I'be  most  considerable  of  the  Egyptian  lakes  aro 
•those  of  Mensoleh.  Bourlos,  Elko,  and  Mareotis.  lying 
along  the  shore  of  the  Delta.  But  though  called  lakes, 
they  are  more  pro$wrly  lagoons,  and  bear  a striking 
resemblance  to  the  hqffk  that  skirt  the  shores  of  Prussia. 
Some  of  the  lagoons,  especially  that  of  Mcnzaleh,  K.  ot 
Damletta,  are  of  large  dimensions.  They  are  all  shal- 
low : are  separated  from  the  sea.  with  which  th«7  c<-m- 
miinicate.  by  a narrow  bank  or  ridge  of  sand  ; uvd  are  in 
the  course  of  Itring  gradually,  though  slowly,  filled  up. 
lu  amlqutly,  the  Nile  is  said  to  have  disembugu^  itself 
by  seven  channels  — Stpiorngemimi  ottia  Sili  ; tmt  of  these 
some  were  certainly  artificial;  and  then,  as  now,  there 
were  two  principal  mouths  — the  Pelusiae,  or  Eastern, 
and  the  Caimpic,  or  Western.  The  SybennlUc  mouth, 
in  the  centre  of  the  Delta,  was  also  of  considerable  Im- 
portance. But  considering  the  natuioof  the  soil,  and 
the  effbrts  that  have  been  made  from  the  remotest  times 
to  divert  a portion  of  the  river  bv  canals  and  otherwise 
into  new  courses,  we  need  not  be  surprised  that  very 
great  changes  should  have  taken  place  In  the  channels 
by  which  it  pours  Its  waters  into  the  Mediterranean. 

Exclusive  of  the  lagoons  in  the  Delta,  there  is  a con- 
siderable lake  occupying  the  N.W.  parts  of  (he  Taii*:y 
of  E'aioum.  The  principal  carnal  of  Enpt,  the  Bohr 
Jousef,  communicates  with  this  lake.  It  branches  uut 
ftom  the  Nile  at  Dciroul-el-Sherif,  S.of  Minsrh,  travers- 
ing the  valley  of  the  Nile  at  tho  fout  ot  the  Libyan  chain, 
till  it  reaches  the  waters  of  Kaioum  at  Habun,  and  thence 
continues  still  parallel  to  the  Nile,  the  Rosetta  branch  of 
which  It  finally  Joins  at  Alkaro.  Under  the  name  of 
Soubadj  the  same  canal  is  continued  to  Farhout  in 
Upper  Egypt.  The  whole  of  the  Delta  Is  Intersected 
with  canals  In  every  dlrrctlun,  in  which  the  overliowings 
of  the  Nile  are  preserved  after  the  inundailuns.  to  afford 
communication  Mtween  the  various  towns,  and  to  keep 
a constant  supply  for  the  irrigation  of  the  cultivated 
Ismds.  {Broumt'i  TVaecA.  pp.  177— 187.,  Ac.) 

Egypt  is  naturally  divkM  into  — I.  Ihe  Delta,  or 
Lower  Egypt.  3.  Ine  Valley  of  the  Nile,  comprising 
Central  ana  Upper  E^gypt.  3*.  The  E.  Desert-  4.  The 
W.  Desert,  and  Oases. 

I.  TMt  Knptian  DcUa,  which  derived  Its  name  from 
the  similarity  of  Hs  figure  to  the  Gre«>k  *1.  is  a trinn- 
^lar  tract,  formed  by  the  bifurcation  of  tlie  Nile. 
The  soil  consists  of  the  mud  of  the  river,  resting  upon 
desert  und.  Near  the  banks  of  (he  (wo  branches  mis 
alluvium  has  collected  to  a thickness  iu  some  places  of 
more  than  30  ft.,  while  at  tl»c  extrctnily  of  (he  inuiubi- 
tloQ  It  does  not  exceeti  G iu.  'I'bis  coitstaot  accu- 
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mi'Utinn  M.iJ  »prcuiliDg  of  the  d*jpotit  K.  ami  W.,  bat 
gradualljr  exteMed  th«  Umltt  of  the  Delta  ftirther 
Into  the  adjoining  deserts  than  tbor  reached  In  anti> 
quity  ( H'Miiuon  on  LtPflt  Egiffty  In  Ototra- 
phicat  Journal,  ix.  437.),  so  that  the  aniole  land  or  the 
country  is  conslaiiUy  Increasing ; and  though  the  sand 
in  Its  turn  rrcqucntly  encroaches  in  various  places,  yet 
the  Injury  it  iiiliicts  is  only  partial  and  temt>orary, 
while  the  alluvial  deposit  goes  on  steadily  Increasing  fti 
extent.  The  grejitest  length  of  the  Delta  is  at  prevent 
about  M m.  from  K.  to  W.,and  from  the  fork  of  the  Nile 
to  the  sea  about  90  m.  Intervene : but  the  inundations  ex. 
teiKl  very  ecmsidcEably  beyond  these  limits.  The  Delta 
Is  roverM  with  nieA(kiw«,  plantalioni,  and  orchards,  and 
presents  a more  fertile  aspect  than  any  other  part  of  the 
tn>untrT ; but  various  causes  hare  combine  to  pro* 
vent  tne  spread  of  husbandry  and  cultivation,  nro* 
portlonally  to  the  increase  of  territory  rescued  /rom 
the  deserts  by  the  annual  overflows.  (/&sd.  p.  437.) 
This  district,  from  its  comparatively  low  situation, 
and  from  the  absence  of  those  mountains  which  enclose 
the  Valiev  of  the  Nile  and  confine  its  waters,  aptly  de* 
slgnated  ^ Browne  '*  the  walls  of  Bgypt,^  Is  more  in- 
fluenced by  the  inundations  than  the  upper  lands  ; and 
when  the  river  is  at  its  greatest  height,  it  presents  the 
aspect  of  an  extensive  marsh.  The  river  begins  lo  swell 
in  June,  and  conlinucs  to  Increase  till  Sept. ; at  which 
riod  the  fields  of  the  Delta  are  completely  submerged, 
villatces.  towns  (which  are  built  on  natural  or  artincLal 
mounds),  and  trees,  only  apnearlng  above  the  water. 
After  remaining  stationary  ror  a lew  days,  the  waters 
begin  to  subside,  and  by  the  end  of  Nov,  leave  the  land 
altogether,  having  deposited  a rich  alluvium.  An  Eg;y>Usn 
spring,  corretpoMing  to  our  winter,  gives  to  the  Delta 
its  most  smiling  and  verdant  appearance.  I'he  rice 
fields,  having  been  sown  before  the  water  has  entirelr 
receded,  are  covered  with  a vivid  green,  trees  put  forth 
their  blossoms,  and  tlie  whole  country  bears  at  this 
season  the  aspecl  of  a friiUful  garden. 

The  question  as  to  the  oiiciii  of  the  Egyptian  Delta, 
has  engaged  the  attention  of  the  ablest  inquirers  (Vom 
the  remotest  period.  The  most  probable  as  well  as  most 
ancient  theory.  Is  that  which  represents  it  as  wholly 
fonned  of  the  deposits  brought  down  by  the  Nile,  and 
as  constantly,  thotigh  slowly,  gaining  on  the  sea.  (//cro* 
4otu$,  ii-  } 3.)  Originally  the  tea  is  said  to  have  flowed 
as  far  S.  as  the  Pyramids ; but  in  the  course  of  ages, 
through  the  gradual  accumulation  of  the  mud  of  the  river, 
assisted  In  some  degree  by  the  construction  of  canals  ami 
dykes,  the  land  rose  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  and 
ceusni  to  be  submerged,  except  during  the  period  of 
the  Inundation.  {Savary'i  l.tUer$  on  Egjfpt.  ijOiXar  \.) 
This  opinion  has,  however,  been  stouily  denied;  and 
though  It  be  admitted  on  all  hands  that  the  land  of 
Kgrpt  and  the  bed  of  the  river  are  both  slowly  rising,  it 
is  conlendiKl  that  the  limits  of  the  Delta  to  the  N. 
are  the  same  now  as  In  the  remotest  antiquity.  This 
opinion  U supported  by  the  high  authority  of  Sir  J.  G. 
Wilkinson  ; and  It  is  also  suppoi  ted  by  the  learned  author 
of  the  very  able  and  elaborate  article  on  Egypt,  in  the 
new  edition  of  the  Encuclopeiiia  Brttanw/ea.  But  though 
it  were  admitted  that  the  limits  of  the  Delta  on  the  N. 
had  continued  nearly  stationary  from  the  age  of  Herodo- 
tus, that  would  not  Invalidate  his  statement  that  the  culti- 
vated portion  of  Bgx'pt  Is  the  qf  the  riper.  ( Vbi  $npra. ) 

The  chain  of  sand<bimks  skirting  the  Delia  on  thcN.  pro- 
bably existed  long  before  the  Iwlla  attained  Its  present 
form  ; and  the  lakes,  or  lagoons,  already  noticed,  lying 
to  the  S.  nf  this  chain,  are  apparently  the  last  remains  uf 
the  sea  by  which  It  was  anciently  covered.  That  the 
Delta  should  owe  Us  existence  to  the  Nile,  Is  perfectly 
agreeable  to  what  Is  observed  In  all  similar  situations  ; 
and  no  positive  ev  idenct>  has  been  brought  forward  to  con- 
trovert, or  even  materially  weaken  the  strong  and  all  but 
conclusive  presumptloui  in  its  favour.  (.SAoir's  TrareU. 

Ac.,  4to.  ed.;  Eennel'M  Gcog.  qf  Herodoins-)  But 
without  Insisting  further  on  these  points,  it  is  sulHclent  to 
observe  that  but  few  traces  are  now  to  be  found  of  the  many 
fkmous  cities  with  which  this  part  of  Kgrpt  was  formerly 
studded  ; and  that,  except  Alexandria,  tne  only  places  of 
consequence  in  the  Delta,  at  the  present  day.  are  Bosetta 
and  Damietta,  situated  at  the  two  mouths  of  the  Nile.  At 
the  former  the  river  is  liMO  fl.  wide,  but  at  Damletta  only 
800.  The  villages  are  numerous,  and  generally  large;  but 
the  houses  seldom  exceed  from  10  to  13  ft.  square.  T)>ey 
are  built  of  sun-dried  brkkt,  and  are  covered  with  fl«t  roofs 
of  straw  and  Nile  mud.  (Dr.  Riehardton'iTropeU.  1.40  ; 
Ciarke't  TrmpeU,  ill.  13.;  Modem  TVevci!^,  1.  1^0— 
m.  Ac.) 

9.  Tribe  Eaitep  q^  tke  Site,  ra  whieh  Cm/rat  and  Vpper 
Bfppi  are  comnrited.  — Ascending  the  river  from  its  fork, 
the  cultivable  land  at  the  apux  of  the  Delta  and  for  some 
cUitaoee  is  found  to  decrease;  for  here  the  banks  are 
much  more  elevated,  and  are  scldum  quite  covered  with 
WHter,  even  during  the  highest  inundations.  ((?cqg. 
JoHmal,  lx.  434.)  Hcitce  the  alluvhuns  do  not  rea^ 
the  Interior  at  this  point.  The  E.  or  Arabian  mountain 


citain  tenninates  abruptly  at  Mount  Mokattem,  near 
Cairo,  and  dlverm  towants  Sues ; while  the  opposite  or 
Libyan  range  ends  at  Faioum,  having  turned  otf  to  the 
W.  to  Inclose  that  valley.  Throughout  the  entire  dis- 
trict the  B.  chain  lias  generally  more  transverse  break* 
and  ravines,  Is  more  lofty  and  rugged,  and  comet  closer 
to  the  river,  than  the  hills  on  the  opposite  side.  lirtween 
Faioum  and  the  Nile  the  Libyan  ridge  has  nrsuly  a level 
summit,  overlooking  the  country  below ; and  this  table- 
land  was  chosen  tor  the  site  of  Uie  Pyramids.  The  space 
left  between  both  ridges  seldora  cxcce<U  10  m.  in  Central 
Egypt,  while  in  the  upper  country  they  press  even  more 
closely  upon  the  sides  of  the  river ; thus  that  part  of  the 
Valley  oi  the  Nile  which  belonn  to  E^pt  has  but  a con- 
tracted breadth,  and  even  that  Is  not  all  available  for  the 
labours  of  the  husbaiHlman,  a great  portion  of  It  being, 
from  the  height  of  the  banks,  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
overflowings  and  their  beneficent  ^deposits  ; hence  a 
stripe  of  desert  mostly  nmt  along  at  the  foot  of  the 
hills.  Where,  however,  the  land  is  laid  under  water  at 
high  Nile,  communication  Is  kept  up  between  one  village 
and  another  by  means  of  clevat^  roads  or  dykes,  which 
commence  on  a level  with  the  banks  of  the  river ; and.  as 
they  extend  to  the  interior,  rise  to  so  great  a height 
above  the  fields  as  to  leave  room  for  the  construction  of 
arches  for  the  passage  of  the  water.  As  the  river  enters 
the  Egyptian  territory  from  Nubia,  the  gmuitic  hills 
bear  the  appearance  of  having  been  rent  by  tlie  stream. 
Hence,  bMween  the  Isle  of  Philw  and  Assouan  the 
current  is  Interrupted  by  Innumerable  islands.  Uthers, 
of  9 less  rocky  character..— some  of  them  cxu-nslve,  con- 
sidering the  breadth  of  the  Nile  — spring  up  out  of  its 
bed  at  various  intervals  during  its  progress  to  the  Me- 
diterranean. The  Isle  of  Elephantine,  opposite  to  As- 
souan. wears  so  beautiful  an  aspect  that  it  is  called  by 
the  natives  the  “ Isle  of  Flowers”  (D^ireUel-Sahir)  \ 
and  most  European  travellers  describe  it  os  a sort  tjf 
terrestrial  paradise.  The  Eg)*ptian  valley  is  strewed 
with  those  stupeivdous  monurociits  of  human  labour, 
those  t»eauttful  remains  of  ancient  art.  which  haveexdted 
the  wonder  and  admiration  of  ages ; and  which,  the  more 
closely  they  arc  examined,  the  more  astonishment  they 
create. 

3.  The  detert  B.  qf  the  Site  is  broken  by  rugged 
mountains,  and  intersected  by  numerous  wadys  or  ra- 
vines. sometimes  thickly,  but  more  frequently  scantily, 
clotht'd  with  verdure,  h has,  however,  the  odvantof^ 
of  numerous  springs  ; beside  which  are  traced  ancient 
caravan  tracks,  that  are  still  traversed  In  exactly  the 
same  manner  as  when  the  “company  of  merchants ” 
found  Joseph  in  the  pit.  The  lc.-ullng  chara«'terlstic  of 
this  desert,  particularly  In  the  N.  part,  is  its  gradual 
ascent  from  the  Nile  to  a certain  dlstam'c  E..  where  com. 
mences  a plain  nearly  level,  and  of  some  extent,  from 
which  all  the  valleys  or  torrents  running  in  a W.  direc- 
tion empty  themselves  Into  the  Nile,  and  those  to  (he 
E.  into  the  lied  Sea.  Of  such  a cliaracter  are  the  .ktaka 
hUls,  mentioned  before  as  branching  B.  from  the  Mo 
kattem  mountains,  near  Cairo.  These  are  Joined  at  a 
right  ancle  by  a series  of  eminences  which  skirt  the 
shores  or  the  Ked  Sea  into  Uie  Nubian  country ; under 
the  names  of  the  Zarafona,  Doffa,  and  JaAktlne  ranges  ; 
and  form  the  B.  edges  of  the  plateaux  raised  by  the 
transverse  hills,  a chain  of  which  appears  again  In  lal. 
29^  between  Benlsouef  and  that  part  of  the  Suez  gtilph 
called  UIrket  I'arAn.  These  are  entirely  of  limestone,  and 

£ resent  a gradual  ascent  from  the  Nile  to  a distorree  E.  of 
) m.  ; the  high  plain  which  succmls  U abo<it  16  m. 
brood,  and  the  descent  down  to  the  lied  Sea  occupies  a 
ii*ace  of  about  SO  m.  At  the  S.  declension  of  the  N, 
Kelall.'t  mountains  is  a copper-mine,  which  appears  from 
the  ruined  huts,  furnaces,  scoriw.  Ac.,  found  by  Wil- 
kinson to  have  been  extensively  worked.  (Get^.Jonm. 
11.32.)  The  Wady  Arabah  intervenes  its  desert  of  sand 
to  the  S.  KcUlla  or  Kolzlin  mountains,  at  the  foot 
uf  which  are  situated  the  two  celcbratMl  convents  of 
St.  Anthony  (17  m.  from  the  sea)  and  St.  Haul,  plated 
about  14  m.  ajiart;  between  these  convents  and  theguloh 
at  Wady  Girfi,  are  the  remains  of  houses  and  cataromM 
which  appear  to  belong  to  the  Greek  period.  In  lat. 

2H',  theUmostnne  forroailun,  which  cuntinues  with  little 
Interruption  throughout  tlie  N.  bills  of  tills  desert,  is 
joined  by  primitive  rocks,  which  prrs.ent  more  irregular 
surfaces,  but  rise  from  the  banks  uf  the  Nile,  with  a 
gentler  declivity  than  the  series  already  descrlNnl  ; and 
abut  with  proportionate  abruptness  upon  the  shorns 
of  the  Bed  Sea.  Mount  Gririb  (28^  15').  one  of  these 
rugged  emliHmccs,  is  the  highest  of  the  hills  in  this 
desert  ; being  6.000  ft.  above  the  ss'a.  Four  hours 
S.  of  Grirlb  arc  two  copper  mines,  with  the  same  ap- 
fiearances  of  haviim  been  worked  as  those  before  men. 
tinned.  In  lat.  8S"  the  character  of  the  levels  again 
changes.  Iieing  higher  and  more  uniform  from  the  Nile 
to  where  they  make  a desami  to  the  sea,  which  is  gradual 
till  (hey  raacn  Mount  Asscit,  which  gives  them  an  ab« 
rupt  terminatioQ.  Near  Mount  Dokhan  (lat.  37^  26') 
are  the  niiiu  of  t town,  and  vast  quarries  of  rod  por- 
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phjrrr,  strewed  with  the  nuterialt  of  • imall  temple, 
wbicn  was  evidently  nercr  cotnpieted.  At  Cok>olr,  w hose 
bay  Indents  the  Red  Se&,  at  about  lat.  'Hi'-'  end  the 
primltiTe  bills  that  Intersert  the  desert  In  a direction 
parallel  to  the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea.  and  join  a trant* 
verse  range,  upon  which  extends  the  caravan  route 
from  Kennrh  on  the  Nile  to  Cosscir,  where  nllsrims 
embark  to  pay  their  devotions  at  the  shrine  or  Mecca. 
(See  CoMBili.)  The  valley  of  Coiseir  extends  down  to 
about  where  another  tninsversu  range  occurs,  which 
cootalDs,  near  the  sea,  some  lead  mines.  Mount  Za> 
barah,  celebrated  by  ancient  writers  for  its  croeraldS) 
rises  a little  further  Inland.  Attempts  have  been 
made  to  re-opeo  the  sources  of  wealth  which  these 
mines  arc  saih  to  have  aflbrdod,  but  without  success. 
(CaiUavd't  Tra9eU,  fol.,  Paris,  IH23.  p.  CO.)  Nearly  on 
a line  with  Assouan  (laL  '23^56')  arc  the  ruins  of  Be- 
renice. The  whole  of  the  desert  of  Egypt  is  tlie  resort  of 
distinct  tribes  of  Arabs,  who  confine  themselves  to  pnr* 
tlcular  localities  ; they  consist  of  the  Maaiy,  occupying 
the  country  to  the  E.  of  Benlsouef,  Atouni,  and  Ucni< 
6asel,  9.  of  the  Maaxy  and  the  Ababdic  Arabs,  who  are 
scattered  over  the  N. part  of  the  desert,  ami  breed  ca- 
mels for  the  market  oi  Esneh. 

4.  Tkf  desert  W.  nf  Egyot  presents  a scene  lo  formi* 
dahle  to  travellers,  that  lew  have  visited  the  oafci  br 
which  it  U hero  aM  there  interspersed.  The  most  N. 
of  these  is  Sivah,  or  Ammon;  8.E.  from  which,  and 
nearer  to  the  Nile,  Is  the  Little  Oasis,  or  Wah>cl>nah- 
ryeb;  the  chief  village  of  which  lies  in  lat.  1C'  N., 
and  long.  28^  A>V  R.  9.  and  W.  are  the  small  oases  of 
El  Hays,  Farafreh,  and  Zerxoora ; and  still  further  S.  Is 
the  Dakbleh  oasis,  whosa  first  Rurorran  visitant  was  Sir 
A.  Bdmooftone,  in  |fil9.  Its  chief  vllUge  stands  in  about 
lat.  Sy  N.,  and  long.  A&'  B.  1 hree  days'  Journey 
to  the  E.  brings  the  traveller  to  the  Great  Oasis,  or  Wan 
el  Khargeh,  extending  In  Icneth  hrom  24^  30'  to  near 
N.  lat.  instead  of  islands  of  the  blest  rarw) 

springing  up  amidst  the  surruundlng  ami  desoiote  ocean 
of  sand,  as  the  andents  describe  them,  tlic  oases  are 
valleys  or  devrtuitms  of  the  lofty  plain  which  forms  the 
extensive  taole-land  of  E.  Africa.  On  detccuding  to 
them,  they  are  found  to  bear.  In  manv  respects,  a slmi-. 
Urlty  to  a portion  of  the  Volley  of  Egypt,  being  aur* 
rounded  by  steep  cliff's  of  limestone,  at  some  distance 
(rinn  the  cultivated  land,  which  vary  in  height  in  the 
differeot  oases ; those  rising  from  the  S.  oases  being 
the  highest.  Nelllier  do  they  present  a continuation  of 
cullivablo  soil,  all  of  them  being  Intersected  by  patches 
of  desert.  They,  no  doubt,  owe  tbeir  origin  to  the  springs 
with  which  they  abound,  the  decay  of  the  vegetation 
thence  arising  havlM  produced  tho  soil  by  which  they 
are  now  covered.  Thair  fertiUty  has  been  deservedly 
celebrated;  but,  as  already  observed  (Arxica,  p.  22.). 
tbe  glowing  eulogiuros  of  travellers  on  their  surpassing 
beauty,  are  probably,  in  a great  measure,  to  bo  ascribed 
to  the  striking  contrast  they  preaeot  to  tbe  surrounding 
deserts  of  and,  burning  sum.  It  may  appev  contra* 
dlctory,  cousldc^ng  the  high  opioioD  the  ancients  enter- 
tained of  the  (ertUlty  and  beauty  xA  the  oases,  that  they 
•boukt  have  selected  them  for  places  of  banishment ; but 
that  such  was  tbe  case,  at  least  under  the  Romans,  Is 
certain  A law  of  the  Digest,  lib.  48.  tit.  22.,  refers  to 
this  practice;  and  It  has  been  exposed  that  tbe  poet 
Juvew  was  one  of  those  who  suflered  a temporarr  ba- 
nishment (rei^afso)  to  the  Oases,  though  the  evioenoe 
of  this  is  by  no  means  clear.  ( AojgropAfc  Lnisersetle,  art. 
Ju9e»al.)  But  tbe  fact  of  their  being  selected  as  places  of 
banishment  Is  not  In  anywise  inconsisteol  with  the  received 
opinions  as  to  their  salubrity  and  fertility.  Thev  were 
selected,  not  because  of  their  being  naturally  noxious  or 
disagreeable,  but  because  of  their  Iwlim,  as  it  were,  out  of 
the  world,  and  from  tbe  extreme  dimcultv  of  escaping 
from  them.  The  larger  oases  have  some  fine  remnants 
of  antiquity ; the  most  celebrated  of  w hlcb  Is  the  temple 
of  Jupiter  Ammon,  at  Siwan.  (Edmonstone's  Visit  to  ike 
Oases,  peutim : fJeog.  Jownso/.  lx.  440, 441,  Ac.) 

The  cUimate  of  Egypt  Is  extremely  hot : this  Is  a con- 
sequence, no  doubt,  of  the  lowness  of  its  elevation,  of  Its 
being  surrounded  on  all  sides  except'  the  N.  vast 
tracts  of  burning  sand,  and  of  the  scantiness  of  tho  rain. 
According  to  Voloey,  two  seasons  only  are  distinguish- 
able — spring  and  summer  ; or.  rather,  tbe  cool  and  tbe 
hot  season.  The  latter  continues  from  February  or 
March  to  October;  and  Voloey  says,  that  during  the 
whole  of  this  period  the  air  is  inflamed,  the  sky  spark- 
ling, and  the  neat  oppressive  to  those  unaccustomed  to 
it:  during  this  season  the  average  height  of  the  thermo- 
meter is  about  90°  Fahr.  But  this  beat  of  the  aimiv 
sphere  Is  so  much  tempered  by  the  Inundations  of  the 
Nile,  by  the  vapours  brought  by  tbe  Etcalao  winds  from 
tbe  N.,  and  by  the  dews  in  the  nights,  that  tbe  natives 
and  even  Europeaiu  occasionally  complain  of  cold. 
IJurlng  the  remiiiider  of  the  rear,  the  average  height  of 
the  thermometer  is  about  o0°  Falir.  It  Is  necessary 
at  all  times  to  avoid  exposure  to  the  night  air. 

It  might  be  imagined  that  Bgypt,  beuig  for  about  three 


months  of  the  year  either  wholly  or  partially  Inunthited, 
and  Iwlng  subjcciod,  at  tho  same  time,  to  the  action  uf  a 
tM)werful  Buu,  producing  an  excessive  evaporation,  would 
DO  extremely  unhealthy.  But  such  is  by  no  means  the 
case.  The  exhalations  from  stagnant  waters,  su  fatal  in 
Cyprus,  and  at  Iskenderoon  and  mutt  other  parts  of  the 
Levant,  are  here  comparatively  innoxious,  'i'hcv  arc 
not,  however,  entirely  divested  of  their  bad  qnnfitlcs. 
On  the  retiring  of  trie  waters,  In  November,  which  Is 
the  Egyptian  se^-timr,  W.  winds  and  f«*gs  are  prev.vicnt, 
which  ^oduce  ophthalmia,  fever,  dlarrhcea.and  catarrh. 
From  l>eceinber  to  March  the  winds  blow  mostly  from 
the  K.;  the  nights  are  cold,  but  the  temperature  during 
the  day  it  that  of  June  in  E' ranee:  the  various  produc- 
tions of  the  earth  are  then  vigorously  ou  the  Incre.ise ; 
Us  sur&ce  is  covered  with  the  finest  verdure;  and  all 
nature,  reanimated  by  the  fertilisiag  influence  of  tho 
river,  and  the  moderate  temperature,  seems  to  grow 
young  again.  In  I'pper  Egypt,  tbe  cxhalatinos  being 
cum).>aratively  few,  tlio  climate  is  proportionally  hraltliy. 

This  gcncr.!!  salubrity  of  ilie  climate,  notw  itlmana- 
ing  the  powerful  deictcriuus  influences  to  wltich  it  is 
cx;K>sed.  is  ascribable.  according  to  Volnry,  to  tite  na- 
tural dryness  of  the  nir ; the  proximity  of  the  African 
and  .\rol>ian  deserts,  which  incessantly  absorb  the  hu- 
midity: and  the  currents  of  wind  that  swocm  over  tho 
country  without  meeting  wlili  any  Interrsiplion.  This 
aridity,  he  says.  Is  such  (hat  butchers’  meat  exposesl. 
even  in  summer,  to  the  N.  wind  docs  not  putrefy,  but 
dries  up,  and  becomes  liard  as  wood.  In  the  desert 
dead  catcassei  arc  lound  dried  in  this  manner,  so  light 
that  a man  may  easily  lift  with  one  hand  the  entire  fc^y 
of  a camel.  But  it  is  necessary  to  boar  in  mind  that  near 
the  sea  the  air  is  tnuch  less  dry  than  farther  up  tho 
country,  and  that  at  Alexandria  and  Rosetta  iron  ex- 
posed to  the  air  speedily  rusts. 

We  have  alreaJy  seen  that  on  the  af  proach  of  tho  sun 
to  the  tropic  of  Cancer  the  winds  Invariably  blow  from 
the  N.  or  N.W. ; but  as  the  sun  rece<les  to  the  tropic  of 
Capricorn  the  wimls  become  varialilc.  blowing  from 
tlie  E.  and  W. ; passing  to  the  S.  about  the  vernal  equi- 
nox, and  blowing  from  this  qiuirter  till  al>out  the  end  of 
May  or  the  beginning  of  June.  lJuriiig  ihii  season 
Egypt  is  at  intervals  visited  by  liic pestilential  hut  winds 
of  llic  desert,  here  00111*1!  IkaMHH,  but  hlcuth  al  with  tbe 
$t/no(tm  of  the  Arabs,  and  the  somiet  of  the  I'urks.  Tliey 
have  the  same  efftxti  as  in  Arabi.v  and  other  cunllguotii 
countrli*s.  {See  .^xaiui.  pl3Q.)  Tlirir  heat  is  sonu-tmics 
excessive ; the  soli  is  parcheii.  and  broken  by  chasms  ; 
the  trees  are  strlppi'd  uf  their  foliage,  and  tlie  lields 
of  their  verdure.  The  flue  Impalptible  sand  with  which 
they  are  loaded  obscures  the  sun,  insinuates  itself  into 
every  thing,  and  gives  to  every  tiling  a dusty  apjicarancc. 
During  the  simoom  the  streets  are  desertM,  and  areas 
silent  during  day  at  during  night  — " I-e«  habltonls  drs 
villes  et  des  villages  s'enfermenl  dans  ieurs  maltons,  ct 
eeux  du  desert  dans  Ieurs  tentes.  ou  dans  putts  creus^s 
en  terre,  od  ils  attendent  la  fin  de  ce  genre  do  tempi*te. 
Communcroent  elle  dure  trois  Jours.  Si  die  passe,  ella 
devlent  Insupportable.  Malheur  aux  voyageurs  qu'uu 
tel  vent  surprend  en  route  loin  de  tout  asyle ; ils  en 
subisaent  tout  I'effet,  qui  est  quelquefois  portf-  jutqu’fl 
laroort."  ( Fo/acy.  I.  56.)  The  rising  of  the  Nile  termi- 
nates these  accesses  of  beat  and  drought,  and  again 
diffuses  life  and  gladness  over  the  land.  The  1)00061x01 
river 

From  hit  brastl  boum  Ilfr  and  wrdwre  fiina** 

Aod  tiroodt  ear  «tU>  bn  wai'ry  vinga. 

Tne  saline  properties  of  the  earth,  or,  as  Volney  itip- 
poses,  of  tho  air,  in  conjuiKtion  with  the  he.vt  of  tlio 
climate,  give  to  vegetation  an  activity  in  Egypt  unknown 
in  cold  climates.  Wherever  plants  iiave  water  the  ra- 
pidity of  their  growth  is  prodigiunt.  But  it  Is  a curious 
fact,  that  the  soil  is  exceedingly  unraruurabic  to  exotics, 
and  that  tbe  seeds  of  tliose  raised  In  the  country  nquiro 
to  be  annually  renewed.  ( Voimeu,  Vuvage  en  Syric  ct  en 

i.6l— 66..  ed.  17H7.) 

In  consequence  of  the  extreme  dryness  of  the  air, 
comparatively  little  rain  falls  In  Egypt ; and  some  sea- 
sons have  passed  away  without  the  occurrence  of  a single 
shower.  But  this  is  not  usually  tiic  case,  and  occa- 
sionally tbe  rains  are  pretty  heavy.  In  this  resi'Cv't  there 
li  a great  variecr  in  the  seasons  ; ami  according  to  Mar- 
shal Marmont.  tails  of  rain  would  appear  latterly  to  have 
become  comparatively  freiiuent.  He  says  that  m Lower 
Egypt  they  l>ave  now  pretty  genentlly  from  30  to  40  rainy 
dap  In  toe  year : and  that  Ihe  pacha  has  constructed 
immense  warehouses  for  the  securing  of  protlmts  in 
harvest,  which  were  formerly  cx|M>se<d  without  Incon- 
venience to  tbe  open  air.  {Voyofic,  ill.  177.)  No 
doubt.  howeTer,  the  rains  have  tH*«'n  quite  as  frequent 
and  heavy  In  Egypt  In  past  times,  at  at  prescitt.  In  proof 
of  this  we  may  mcniioii,  Uiot  the  Iraructl  ami  siccuratc 
Mr.  Greaves,  who  visKeti  Egypt  in  and  states 
that  the  rains  were  h«*avler  .u  Alexandria  in  DcccmU-r 
and  Joauary,  than  he  bod  known  to  London  ; and  tiiat 
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th^re  were.  «l»o.  At  the  tame  time.  Tery  hcarjr  falU  in 
Cairo.  {Fyramidograpitia,  Wurki,\.  \i^.)  Hall  »ho«r«-n 
occAaionAil}’  occur  in  winter  at  AloxanilHa,  and  aome- 
tlmea.  though  rarclj.  In  ('alro.  Snow  U totallv,  and 
thiinucr  and  lightning  nearly,  unknown  In  Egypt.  Earth* 
quakes  occur  but  seldom,  but  ibev  are  nut  UDKno  jrn. 

Diutues  qf  A'gvp/.—  The  inhab.  of  Eg>-pt  are  subject 
to  a Tarietv  of  (Uscases.  some  of  which  seem  to  be,  at 
least  In  thetr  extent,  to  a coiiihterable  degree  peculiar.  Uf 
these  ophthalmia  is  oneof  the  most  prer^ent  ^ and  Votney 
says  that  nothing  apjtears  more  cxtraonlinarv  to  a stranger  . 
In  Cairo,  than  the  number  of  peisoni  wnose  sight  is 
either  lust  or  lm{>aired.  U Is  mure  common  In  Lower 
than  In  Upper  Egypt.  It  generally  arises  frutn  checked 
perspiration  \ but  Is  aggravated  by  the  dust  and  inauv  . 
other  causM.  Where  remedies  are  promptly  cmp1o}o«f,  ' 
this  disease  Is  seldom  alarming  in  its  progress ; b*Jt  vast 
numbers  of  the  natives  of  Egypt,  not  knowing  how  to 
treat  it.  or  obsthuitcly  resigning  themselves  to  fate,  lose 
one  or  both  their  eyes.”  I.  4.)  Small-pox  and 

leprosy  are  also  very  frequent.  Elephantiasis  is  met 
with  among  labourers  In  the  rice  fields  { and  In  the 
marshy  districts  of  the  interior  the  legs  often  swell  to 
an  enormous  sixe.  Syphilis  is  exceedinglv  prevalent ; ■ 
and  malignant  fevers  prevail  in  April  ana  Mar.  The  | 
plague  occasioiMliy  breaks  out  witn  great  violence  in 
Eg^it ; and  Mr.  I*ane  says  that.  In  1S2.\  it  destroyed 
SO.^i  persons  In  C^dro  ocuy  1 It  genenJly.  though  uot 
always,  breaks  out  during  the  prevalence  of  the  Kham- 
sin. or  hot  wind  ftom  the  desert.  But  notwilhsUnding  | 
this  formidable  list  of  diseases,  it  is  still  true,  as  already  . 
stated,  that  no  part  of  Egypt  can  be  justly  characterised 
as  Insalubrious.  The  disca«‘s  to  which  the  people  are 
subject  are  mostly  to  be  ascribed  to  their  depressed  cir- 
cumstancei  ■thetr  filth,  miserable  accommoutiuns.  and 
the  bad  quality  and  defldencr  of  their  fond.  Much  also  is 
owing  to  their  apathy,  their  belief  In  the  doctrine  of  pre* 
destination,  and.conseouently,  in  theinutlUiyof  remedies 
aiKl  precautions ; and  the  iiM^ciency  of  the  police.  The 
preseitt  pocha  has,  however,  elibcted,  in  these  re»pects, 
some  material  reforms ; and  the  tmprovemenu  In  surgery 
and  police  have  powerfully  contributed  to  diminish  dis- 
ease. ” During  tne  Last  ten  years.”  says  Hr.  Lane,  ” the 
country  having  been  better  drained,  and  auaraiUine  re- 
gulations adopted  to  prevent  or  guard  agninst  the  intro- 
ouction  of  thu  disease  from  other  countries,  very  few 
plague-cases  hare  occurred,  except  in  the  marshy  parts 
of  the  country  no.'xr  the  Medlterranoan,  and  In  ihese  the 
pestilence  has  not  been  severe."  (i.  4.)  These  remarks 
were  written  before  the  occurrence  of  the  dreadful 
plagui'  of  ]'05,  introduced  from  Turkey  ; but  that  does 
not  aflhct  their  general  accuracy. 

The  vqirtabU  pnx/iicfMnu  of  a country  possessed  of 
such  a climate  are  of  a nature  peculiarly  fitted  to  its 
exigrtidcs.  The  absence  of  rain  mrbtds  Uie  existence  of 
forests  ; and  there  being  no  high  mountains,  alpine  pro* 
diictloui  are  no  where  founm  The  native  plants  of 
Egypt  are  of  a loose  plethoric  texture  t so  that  their 
proper  aliment  Is  prepared  In  continually  distended 
Trios,  whose  widely-opened  mouths  receive  and  retain 
the  copious  dews,  ana  cause  the  leaves  to  perform  the 
functions  of  so  many  roots.  Hence,  great  transpiration 
is  excited,  and  the  continiMlIy  moist  roots  enable  the 
plants  to  pau  from  the  extreme  drought  of  summer  to 
the  humidity  of  a three  months’  flood.  These  character- 
istics will  be  found  In  the  celebrated  papyrus,  the  lotus, 
and  its  three  varieties,  Kgj'ptlan  arum  aud  safflower. 
Bulbs  find  a congenial  soil  in  Hgjrpt.  and  the  gourd  and  | 
ciirumber  tribe  are  every  where  planted.  USe  arocla  of  j 
the  Nile,  and  date  palm  (which  Is  heavily  taxed),  and  , 
sycamore,  are  scattered  rather  than  grouped  over  the  i 
country.  The  constant  use  to  which  the  soil  is  put  in  rear-  I 
fng  valuable  plants  preventa  the  accumulation  of  such  as  I 
art!  noxious  and  weeds  ; so  that  the  country  Is  remark-  j 
ably  free  from  them.  The  number  of  mitt  trees  In  | 
Egypt  hy  no  means  answers  to  the  culture  and  fertilily 
oiihe  soil. 

The  peculiar  hydrography  aud  vegetation  of  Egypt  , 
exercise  a great  Influence  over  its  too^gy.  The  larger  i 
species  of  wild  ammals  find  no  forests  in  which  to  | 
prowrl—no  recesses  for  their  dens;  and  exi*ept  those  i 
monsters  of  the  Nile  — hippopotaoii  and  crocotlilcs  — are  | 
banished  from  the  land.  Birds  also,  that  inhabit  moun  - 1 
tains  and  groves,  avoid  the  exposed  deserts  and  scorching  | 
Acids  around  tite  Nile.  The  country  is  also  unfriendly 
to  some  Inserts;  their  eggs  and  chrysalides  being  either 
washed  away  by  the  nverffowlngs  of  the  river,  or  smo- 
Ihercd  in  the  stagnant  pools  formed  by  Its  overflow. 

'I'he  only  primeval  animals  now  left  in  Egypt  are  the 
hippopotamus  and  crocodile.  The  former,  so  poetically  I 
accurately  described  in  the  book  of  Job  (xi.  IS — M. ).  | 
bt^en  known  to  measure  16  ft.  long,  15  ft  in  circum- 
ference. and  to  stand  7 ft.  high.  The  skin  is  suOclcntlv 
thick  .-md  touch  to  withstand  the  effect  of  a musket-balf. 
Though  amphiitloiit.  the  animal  Is  not  nearly  so  power- 
ful on  land  as  in  the  water,  its  appetite  is  enormous. 
The  Nile  crocodile  is  a llsard  of  enormous  sixe,  covered 


with  a rnT>«pte(e  armour  of  ball-proof  scales  ; its  fe«t  art 
provld«-4l  wiUi  strong  sharp  claws:  an  immense  mouth, 
opening  as  far  os  the  ears,  exhibits  two  rows  of  teeth  like 
saws,  fitting  Into  each  other  when  closed.  This  is  alto 
an  ampliibimi  animal;  but  more  than  one-fourth  part 
of  Its  exiftinre  Is  passM  in  water,  and.  like  IIh*  hipprs* 
potamus.  It  is  n mcHt  roraclout  eater.  The  Irhn^  rnr>w 
Is  a j»orsevcring  destroyer  of  the  eggs  of  CT.-ievdite*  and 
lerfx-nts.  The  Jerboa,  nr  jumping  mouse,  Nilotic  lox, 
Egyptian  and  Alexandrian  rat  and  arvicola.  complete  the 
list  of  wild  aiiiinali.  The  domestic  arsd  tame  onimala 
are  chiefly  nxm.  and  buffldon,  which  ore  employed  tn 
agriculture  ; the  KgTplian  goat ; dogs,  of  whkli  there  la 
a peculiar  hrecd  at  .Alexamlrla ; and  the  true  cat.  a native, 
it  Is  supposed,  of  Egypt.  Horses  are  much  esteemed,  and 
the  Kgvt’tion  grooms  are  reckoned  among  the  best  la 
the  world.  Asses  are  in  requisition  all  over  the  custntry. 
l.avtly,  the  r.iinel  and  dromedirr  yield  tbrir  important 
servii-fs  to  the  iohabUants  of  ihM  desert-bouodtd  land. 
(Jicc  Arabiv.) 

Of  the  feathered  tribe  peculiar  to  Egypt,  the  Aral 
to  claim  attention  Is  the  Ibis,  so  often  mentioned  by 
ancient  writers,  and  identified  by  Bruce  with  the  oAow- 
AanHci.—  a species  of  curlew,  placed  by  Uuvier  amongst 
the  fratLr,  m wading  blnls.  Its  siie  is  eqital  to  that 
of  a hen.  with  white  plumage,  except  the  tips  of  the 
quilt  feathers,  which  ore  black,  the  largest  of  them  having 
violet  reflections.  Part  uf  the  head  aitd  neck  are  naked  ; 
bios'k  in  the  adult,  but  clothed  with  abort  black  feathers 
in  the  young.  (Cwricr’s  Animat  Kingdom,  by  lilyth 
and  others,  V43.) 

Tire  Egyptian  rtilture  anti  stork  perform  the  oftice 
of  scavengers  In  towns,  by  feeding  upon  the  animal 
substano's  that  would  be  otherwise  left  to  rorru|K  (ho 
air.  Pelicans  are  nutnerous  along  the  banks  of  the 
Nile,  ami  liave  a beautiful  plumage.  Pigeons  are 
by  almost  every  farmer  in  the  country  fur  the  sake 
of  thetr  dung,  aircl  arc  provided  with  curious  ronU'^ 
huts.  Poultry  abouiuls  in  Egypt ; and  the  artificial 
mode  of  hau-hing  pgn  forms  an  Important  branch  uf 
Egy|glan  industry.  Plovers,  bustards,  and  |iartridget  arc 
olicD  met  with  : quails  visit  the  hutd  in  immense  flocks, 
from  the  interior  of  Africa;  and  sea  swallows  abound 
along  the  base  of  the  Delta,  and  on  the  shores  of  (he  Hed 
Sea.  History,  sacred  and  profane,  attests  tlie  predilec- 
tion of  the  kgTtdlans  for  fttJk  as  an  article  of  food  ; 
and  the  Nile  aimunds  with  U.  Nile  salmon  is  highly 
esteemed.  The  fishermen  of  the  coast  form  an  iuv- 
portant  and  turbulent  community.  Besides  the  croco- 
dile. the  reptiles  of  Egyi>C  are  numerous.  Ser^it- 
cliarmlng  is  a regular  prufcision ; and  some  of  Use 
Arabs  really  {lerfurm  extraordinary  fowU  with  the  most 
venomous  snakes.  The  boniest  and  hooded  viper  (Uo- 
iuln'r  e^rntift  and  C.  //>^‘>  are  the  most  dongrrous.  In- 
sects abound  tn  Egj  pt  liuriug  a great  port  of  the  year, 
particularly  flies  and  miisquitoes.  i.Lonf,  i.  3.)  loMrusta 
also  occasionally  scourge  the  land,  visiting  it  in  such  im- 
mense flights  as  to  olHcure  the  sun’s  rays,  and  destroying 
when  they  alight  every  vestige  of  heritage.  The  breed- 
ing anti  kreptiig  of  bees  forms  an  extensive  branch  in  the 
rural  economy  uf  the  country.  The  beetle  peculiar  to 
Kg)^)*  {Scaratktms  tneer).  so  often  represented  on  the 
sacred  nmnuments.  Is  rather  larger  than  the  common 
lte<‘(lc,  and  is  etitiri-iy  black.  The  Egyptian  bat  Is  also 
much  larger  than  th.xt  of  other  cuuntrics.  Zoophytes 
aboutMl  in  tlio  lU*d  Sea,  and  it  is  the  rrtl  coral  which  sup- 
plies its  name.  S|>onges,  various  corallines,  (Ktijqtes,  and 
tiiadrep'ires,  ore  id.o  found  on  its  sliorcs.  (//ussc'/gwiit's 
Apptmlit  /o  t'ojiag  M and  TVo.'Ws  in  thf  I.<nmt,  / 
MieMardjton't  TiarfU.  j-aasim  / tituicll't  llgygi.  4M,  Jic.  ; 
Condfr's  F.^ypi,  pat  hh.  ) 

FiipuloJion,  yjannera,  Cuttoms.  -~Thc  political  re* 
Toliiti-nis  to  which  Egypt  has  Iwcti  lubjtc:  from  the 
earliest  historical  irra  have  — as  the  Persians,  (ireeks, 
Itoinans.  Arabs.  Turks,  and  other  natk-ns.  gained  In 
their  turn  the  ascendency  — Uurodure  I Into  the  country 
(Miipleof  ali  tliose  races.  Tlicse,  otidtHl  to  the  t%>pts, 
descrndaids  from  the  ancient  EgjptUm,  skives  fr«in  the 
Upirer  Nile  round  le*.  n small  iiumberof  Je:vs.  and  a few 
Euro|M*ani,  make  up  (he  motley  congregation  at  pntent 
assembled  in  the  Uml  of  the  Phar.iohs.  Hut  of  all  tu 
conquerors,  Mohammed  has  lelt  the  most  permanent 
traces  in  Egypt  I'he  desccmlants  of  (he  Saracens  w ho 
fought  under  his  Itanner  form  bv  fnr  the  grratevt  por- 
tion t>f  (he  present  population.  ”In  the  absoiice  «»f  moc# 
precise  data,  the  estimate  nia.le  in  by  .M.  Mtngtii 
(Uitloirr  di‘  r Fnvpfi' tuua  h d/  .VoA<im- 

med.  i(c.  Piirts,  hmiuit-d  on  a eomputatiou  of  the 

number  of  houses,  and  on  average  of  the  lumales  of  each, 
has  been  much  relied  U|Hm.  Uut  assuming  tiiiv  estinrate, 
which  inoite  the  pop  amount  to  tl.oOh.Ud,  to  have  bora 
correct  at  the  time  it  was  in.-ulc,  various  cauvew  havo 
since  then  been  at  work  to  dmdoisL  Its  amount.  I'oli- 
tirol  oppression,  which  leaips  the  ciiklvaturs  of  the  soil 
scarcely  enough  to  supymrt  exivtcn.'e.  anJ  wiiiidraws  th« 
best  portion  of  (he  male  |«op.  from  thi-lr  liotms  tn  con- 
vert them  Into  soldiers,  and  other,  though  iniuur  evils 
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iniMt  have  TnatcrUUy  reduced  Ihe  number  of  Inbnbe. 
durinc  t)ic  ycur»  uhlch  hare  elapecd  since  M.  Men- 
gln’t  r^timatc  was  made.  Marshal  Marmont,  In  com- 
the  KgrpC  of  1900  with  that  of  1H37.  tajrs»  *'  Je  lbs 
•V-Urmnit  frapt»e  dn  urand  nambrt  de  vHlagct  fn  rwint, 
dtt  mitire  actuelle  det  pap$ant,  et  <Tim  dimi- 
nution ttmildt’  dnnt  In  popuintion.  ' (ill.  17C.)  The  fol* 
low  mg  U Mr.  line’s  more  recent  statement : — 


1. 

.Arab  Fryptians 

. 

1.7SO.OOO 

2. 

Christian  Kgrptlaos  (Copts)  - 

150,000 

3. 

Turks 

• 

10,000 

4. 

Syrians 

5,000 

A. 

Greeks  ■ 

• • 

a.nno 

6. 

.Armenians 

. . 

3,000 

7. 

Jews  » 

- 

3.000 

or  thr  remainder  (niunelf,  Arabians,  W.  AratM,  Nu> 
hlans,  negro  slaves,  mamriukes  or  w hlte  male  slaves,  fe* 
m;ile  while  slaves.  Franks,  Ac.)  the  amount  may  be 
al*out  the  respeetlTP  numbers  being  very  uncertain 

and  \ urUble.  ( I.an^'i  Modrm  Egyptian*,  12mo.  ed.  I.  33. ) 
('oncerning  the  number  of  Arabs  of  the  desert,  it  Is  neat 
to  'ntf^sible  tn  approach  accuracy;  Vulney  (7V<ts>efr,  I. 
7*i. ) alirms,  that  they  could  supply  a body  of  30,000 
horsemen. 

J.  The  .Arab-FgTptl.ini  are  divided,  by  Volney,  Into 
/Ar<'et  l.tsses.  The  flrst  are  the  fellahs  or  husbandmen, 
tin-  p(»»htHv,  he  sars,  of  the  .Arabs  who  emigrated  from 
llt»-  |H'tiin«uf.'i  after  0»c  ronquest  of  FotP*  by  Amrou  In  (slO- 
They  still  retain  the  features  of  their  ancestors,  but  are 
t.i11er  and  stronger.  In  gcuieral  they  reach  5 (t.  4 in. . and 
many  5 ft.  G or  7 In.  (Fr.  meas.).  Their  skin,  tinged  bt  the 
sun.  Is  almost  black.  They  have  oval  beads,  prominent 
foreheads,  Urge  but  not  aqulUoe  noses,  and  weU-thl^>ed 
mouths.  Tliey  consthute  the  bulk  of  the  Egyptian  pea- 
santry. The  second  class  of  Arabs  are  Mognrehblns.  or 
settler*  from  Mauritania.  They  are  very  numerous  In 
(be  Ntid,  w here  they  lire  In  villages  by  themselves  ; they 
likewise  are  fellahs.  The  third  class  are  Bedouins  of  the 
desert,  or  wandering  tribes. 

I'lie  Ar.'ihs.  particularly  the  Dedouini,  wherever  4hey 
are  found,  have  a remarkable  Identity  of  appearance  and 
chiraclt  r ; and  we  beg  therefore  to  refer  the  reader  to 
tlie  urtirle  Aa^tiM  for  a full  description  of  this  singular 
race.  But  the  rdlaht  or  husbandmen  of  F.gypt,  having 
b***’!!  BubjfKted  for  renturie*  tn  a despotlral  government, 
and  deprived  of  that  wild  friyvloro  that  is  now,  as  of  old, 
enjoyetl  hr  their  lirethren  of  the  desert,  have  lost  several 
of  the  distinguishing  traits  of  the  Arab  character.  They 
are  rigid  Miusulmen,  and  strictly  observant  of  the  relu 
gi<rii*  ritev  and  ceremonies  laid  down  by  their  sbeiks,  or 
pn*'su.  ••  t’ery  few  large  or  handsome  houses  are  to  Iw 
s>*er>  in  •'’(crpting  In  the  metropolis  and  some  other 

towns.  The  dwellings  of  the  lower  orders,  particularly 
those  of  the  iwasants.  are  of  a very  mean  descHi'tion : 
tiiry  are  mostly  built  of  unbaked  bricks,  cemented  toM. 
therwlih  mud.  Some  of  them  are  mere  hovels.  The 
grtMirr  numlicr.  however,  comprise  two  or  more  apart- 
nuTts;  though  very  few  are  two.stnrles  high,  tn  one  of 
these  aparimrnU,  In  the  houses  of  the  peasants  in  Lower 
Fv'uit,  Ihere  Is  generally  an  oven  {joorti),  at  the  end 
farti.est  from  the  entrance,  and  ocnipylng  the  wht»)e 
width  <tf  the  chnmber.  It  resembles  a wide  bench  or  sent, 
ami  I*  alKHit  breast  high:  it  is  constructed  of  brick  ami 
mud  : the  roof  arched  within,  and  flat  on  the  top.  The 
Inhabitant*  of  the  house,  who  seldom  have  any  ntght- 
covering  during  the  winter,  sleep  upon  the  top  of  the 
oven,  h.Yving  previously  lighted  a Are  within  it ; or  the 
hu-dviTiti  and  wife  nnlyjmjoy  (his  luxury,  and  the  children 
sleep  upon  the  flcMir.  The  chambers  have  small  a{)ertures 
high  up  in  the  walls,  for  the  admission  of  light  and  air — 
sometimes  furnished  with  a grating  of  wood.  The  roofs 
an*  formet!  of  nalm  branches  and  palm  leaves,  or  of  millet 
staiks,  Ac..  laid  upon  rafters  of  the  tnink  ot  the  palm,  and 
<v»vered  with  a piaster  of  mud  and  chopped  straw.  l*he 
furniture  consists  of  a mat  or  two  to  sleep  upon,  a few 
earthen  vessels,  and  a hand-mill  to  ^Irtd  the  com.  In 
many  villages  large  pigeon-houses,  of  a square  form,  but 
with  the  walls  slightly  Inclining  inwards  (like  many  of 
the  ancient  Egyptian  gildings),  or  of  the  form  of  a sugar 
loaf,  are  constructed  upon  the  roofs  of  the  huts,  wilii 
rnide  brick,  pottery,  and  mud.  Most  of  the  villages  of 
Kgj'pt  are  sltuatcsi  upon  eminences  of  rubbish,  which 
rise  n few  feet  above  the  reach  of  the  Inundation,  and 
are  surrounded  by  palm  trees,  nr  have  a few  of  these  trees 
iu  their  vicinity.  The  rubbish  which  they  ocaipy  chiefly 
consists  of  the  materials  of  former  huts,  and  seems  to 
Increase  In  about  the  same  degree  as  the  level  of  the 
alluvial  plains  and  the  bed  of  tne  river.”  (Lone.  Mod. 
Egyptian*.  30.31.)  The  dress  of  the  peasantry  ronsists 
Ilf  rnarse  woollen  cloths  ; and,  like  all  orientals,  they  are 
fnnd  of  atS'rrding  rnflee-house*,  and  listening  to  the  tales 
of  pretenoed  magicians,  or  the  rmie  music  of  strolling 
musicians.  Hut.  what  Is  most  singular,  they  submit,  with, 
out  nuirmuring.  to  every  species  of  Ill-treatment ; prm- 
ri|iaily,  wo  believe,  from  a deefwrooted  conviction  of 
its  Inutllitr,  whkh  has  degenerated  Into  an  apathy  that 
r.jw  form's  the  nuiu  feature  of  llieir  character.  Ihcy 


are— In  spite  of  diet  both  poor  In  quality  and  scanty 
In  quantity  — robust,  healthy,  and  capable  of  undergoing 
great  severity  of  labour  and  rattaue,  Itelng  muscular  with- 
out fleshiness  or  corpulcocy.  Like  Bedotihis.  they  bavo 
a habit  of  half  shutting  tneir  eyes,  from  constant  ex- 
posure to  the  sun.  The  women  are  tn  a most  degraded 
condition,  and  perform  all  the  taborions  and  mental  of- 
flees.  The  Bedouins,  or  wandering  Arabs,  have  a great 
contempt  for  the  established  peasantry  of  Egypt,  and 
apply  to  them  the  name  of  fellahs,  as  one  of  cimtempt, 
signifying  boors ; distinguishing  themselves  as  true  Arabs 
(^ddircrs).  The  latter,  whenever  they  please,  take  the 
daughters  of  the  former  in  mariiam.  out  will  not  give 
their  ovm  daughters  In  return.  Smould  a Bedouin  be 
slain  by  a fellah,  blood  revenge  is  often  perpetrated 
upon  tlie  offl'iiding  tribe  three  or  four  fokL 
3.  The  Egypt$an  Ckriitians,  or  Copt*,  are  usually  re- 
nrded  as  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  ; and 
It  is  believed  that  their  written  language  is  Identical  with 
that  spoken  by  their  ancestors.  Home  learned  men  havo 
supposed,  from  certain  resemblances  between  the  Hebrew 
and  Coptic,  that  the  latter  was  a dialect  of  the  farmer,  or 
that  It  belonged  to  the  Semitic  languages.  But  this  iml- 
Dion  Is  now  all  but  abandoned.  Michaells  says,  that 
” every  person  competent  to  form  an  opinion  knows  that 
tbe  Coptic  and  the  Hebrew  %eec  not  the  *Ughi<*t  original 
affinity ; and  that  although  some  words  occur  in  (be  former 
that  resemble  .Semitic  vocables,  they  are  to  be  attributed 
to  the  Influence  which  the  proximity  and  Intercourse  of 
Semitic  nations  have  exercised  over  the  idiom  of  the  na- 
tive Egyptians.”  (Quoted  by  Prichard,  II.  3)1.)  The  cha- 
racteristics of  the  Co|itlc  language  are  shortness  of  the 
words,  and  the  simplicity  of  Its  grammatical  construction ; 
its  genders  and  cases  are  expressed  by  prefixes  and  In- 
fixes, and  not,  os  is  usual  with  Asiatic  and  European  lan- 
guages, by  terminations,  Qmatremire,  Rcthcrckct 

mr  la  Littiratwe  Egyptimne.)  The  modem  Copts, 
however,  speak  Arabic,  their  original  tongue  being  un- 
derstood but  by  few  persons  ; and  though  their  liturgy  bo 
written  In  Coptic.  It  is  expounded  In  Arabic.  (Leisc,  II. 
313. ; Qttaricr/y  Mcrictr,  llx.  17u.)  They  are  sober  and 
: steady  ; are  miKh  employed  as  secretaries  In  public 
' offices,  Ac. ; and  are  the  best  accountants  in  the  countrjN 
few  respectable  traders  being  without  a ” Coptic  clerk. 

! They  are  held  In  such  esteem  bv  tbd  present  ^vemment 
' as  to  possess  certain  iramunlties.  bmng  unmolested  tn 
] their  religion,  and  exempted  from  militvy  conscriptioa  ; 
for  which  privUege,  however,  they  compound  by  payment 
of  a tribute.  Their  patriarch,  though  CMled  the  ^riarch 
of  Alexandria,  resides  in  Fostat,  or  Old  Cairo.  Many 
conflicting  opinions  have  been  entertained  as  to  tb^hy- 
ilcal  characterlctics  of  the  ancient  Egyptians.  Tbnr 
I early  and  high  cIvtHiation,  and  their  gr^  works,  show 
I cooclnsively  that  they  were  of  a very  dlfl^rent  race  from 
I most  other  African  nations.  Cuvier,  who  states  that  he 
liad  examined  the  heads  of  more  tti«n  50  mummies, 
dares  that  not  one  of  them  had  any  of  the  dlBUoguUhing 
eharacicrs  of  the  Nc«ro  or  Hottentot  races ; and  ho 
concludes  that  th^  belonged  to  the  same  race  of  men  as 
the  Euro|>eatii.  Even  at  this  day  (he  appearance  of  the 
Copts  contrasts  most  advantageously  with  that  of  the 
Arabs.  M.  Fugnet,  an  Intelligent  and  discriminating 
physician,  observes.  **  A t'ratdricnr  cMti/  et  miodrabu 
de*  Arabes,  les  Coptew  opposent  un  air  de  moiesle  et  de 
pulssuncc ; 4 la  rudesse  de  leurs  traits  une  oAbilitfl 
soutenue ; i leur  obord  Inqukt  et  soucieux,  une  figure 
tr^epanouie.” 

j 3.  Tbe  Turk*  settled  in  Fg^,  though  few  In  number, 

I occupy  Important  social  positions,  being  masters  of  the 
I country.  They  fill  all  the  high  offices  of  state,  which 
' are,  In  most  Insunret,  made  the  ob)ects  of  bargain  and 
' sale,  and  are  hence  administered  with  little  imparti- 
ality : and  few  favourable  specimens  of  tbe  Turkish 
character,  as  It  exists  in  Its  native  country,  are  to  be 
found  in  l'g>’Pt.  Of  the  Syrians,  Greeks,  and  Arme- 
I nians,  no  detailed  account  need  be  given  ; and  the  Jews 
are  a despised,  and  therefore  a distinctive  class  in  Egypt, 
and  have  a nartirular  quarter  of  every  Urge  town  set 
apart  fur  their  residences— generally  the  most  conflned 
atkd  dirty  portion  of  the  place.  They  are  usually  bankers, 
money  changers,  gold  and  silver-smiths,  merchants,  Ac., 
and  enjoy  a fair  share  of  religious  toleration.  Slaves, 
chiefly  from  Nubia,  Ab3rsslnia,  Darftir,  Ac  are  Intro- 
ditcetl  iu  Urge  numbers,  and  are  sold  In  public  markets 
belonging  to  every  moderately  slxed  town.  (Lame,  11. 
311 — .^^3. : Bnrkbardi'i  Arabic  Propcrbc,  passim  ; S’ic- 
bnbr't  TraeeUtl^e.} 

The  fullowliig  statements,  as  to  the  rondltluo  of  the 
labouring  classes  In  Egypt,  apply  principally  to  (ho 
fellahs : they  were  supplied  b}’an  English  gentletnan  long 
, resident  in  tbe  country.  • 

*'  With  the  labouring  classes  of  Egypt  Arrod  Is  tbe  great 
article  of  fiHMi.  and  may  be  said  to  tie* there  more  properly 
the  stair  of  life  than  in  any  other  country.  B<^s  and 
lentils  are  next  In  importance.  With  bread,  as  a sort  of 
seasoning,  they  use  the  yam,  radish,  cucumber,  dale, 
I onion,  and  at  certain  seasons  the  melon,  of  which  tbero 
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!•  ahundjmcc.  anti  oecaalonallj  Also  chr<Mc,  and  a 
ttHt  of  butter  or  ^he«.  io  cummon  u«e  for  ctrakinK.  FUh. 
too.  and  particularlj  the  dried  flth  of  Lake  Mmzalrh,  it 
a farourite  article  of  food.  Kice  U leti  u*od  berr  tlian 
in  moat  eastern  countries,  belnff  dearer  than  bread ; but 
still  their  favourite  dlsb  of  plllau.  or  rire  and  butter 
mixed,  with  the  addition  of  a fowl  or  meat.  If  the  party 
happen  to  be  of  the  better  sort,  is  sometimes  to  be  seen. 
Butrlicr's  meat  la  beyond  the  reach  of  the  labouring 
classes  ; and  unless  at  their  great  festival  of  tl>e  Ualram, 
when  the  duties  are  taken  off.  they  rarely  taste  it.  But 
though  thus  living  In  a great  measure  on  vegetable  food, 
they  are  a robust  and  healthy  people,  capable  of  under* 
going  great  fatigue  ; and  In  d^plto  of  the  general  nnpre- 
i>osses«ing  anpearance  of  both  sexes,  there  are  often  to 
be  seen  specimens  of  the  human  form  of  matcbless  sym* 
metrv  arid  beauty,  particularly  among  the  boatmen  on 
tbe  Nile.  Their  only  luxuries  are  cc^(.*c  and  tobacco; 
the  latter  a coarse  description  produced  in  the  country, 
vet  still  such  a solace  to  the  {Kwr  man,  that  ahile  he  has 
It  he  seldom  complains,  tliough  all  else  were  wanting. 
The  dress  of  both  sexes  consists  of  a coarse  blue  cotton 
shirt  manufactured  in  the  country,  without  any  thing 
else,  except  tbe  red,  and  often  less  showy  ran,  which 
covers  tbe  head,  the  shawl  and  bnuid  cloth  so  amultiously 
worn  by  the  upper  classes  being  far  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  bumble  labourer.  The  richer  cliisM*i  of  natives. 
Including  U)ose  in  offices  of  trust  under  the  go%cmmcat 
(which  It  the  ma^or  part),  or  cngagi-d  as  retailers  or 
handieriAmen  In  such  pursuits  as  yield  a decent  llvell* 
hood,  live  as  well  and  as  fully,  and  are  as  well  clothed,  as 
the  same  classes  in  any  other  country. 

**  in  Bg)'pt.  where  there  Is  no  personal  liberty.— where 
tbe  foveriimeot  claims  and  enforces  its  right  to  the  Uiltonr 
of  every  man,  willing  or  not  willing,  on  its  ow  n terms.— 
where  among  tbe  native  traders  there  is  no  property,  or 
if  it  exist  is  not  seen. — where  no  enterprise  ran  be  un- 
dertaken but  with  consent  of  the  government,  or  at  U>e 
risk  of  clashing  with  some  of  its  private  interests,  there 
can  be  no  proper  rite  of  wages  as  applicable  to  any  parti* 
rular  trade,  nor  any  chance  of  the  remuneration  for  labour 
being  bottoosed  otherwise  than  upon  favour  or  caprice. 
The  native  artisans,  as  cutlers,  silk  wiwvcrs.  shoe* 
makers,  saildlcrs,  coppersmiths,  &c..  coniine  their  opor. 
atioos  to  their  own  little  bootlis  and  shops,  and  ustially 
And  in  themselves  and  thetr  families  suliictent  hands 
for  all  their  work ; and  the  same  applies  to  all  re. 
tailers  of  silk  and  cotton  goods,  cofTec,  tobacco,  sug.-ir. 
and  every  other  article  of  consumption.  Wen-  a rapitalikt, 
supposing  him  possessed  of  the  authority  of  the  govern, 
ment,  to  embark  In  any  enterprise,  he  would  be  almost 
•tire  to  come  in  coranetiliun  with  the  pacha,  and  to 
bo  driven  out  of  the  field,  commanding,  as  the  latter 
does,  ail  tbe  labour  of  the  country  at  his  own  price,  be. 
sides  having  iDorxmlies  of  nearly  every'  thing  consumed 
in  the  country.  Hence  it  will  be  se<>n  that  it  is  upon  the 
pMha  tbe  whole  iabourlog  classes  must  mainly  depend 
tor  support : and  it  has  bera  generally  stated,  tbat  what- 
ever te  the  nature  of  the  work,  the  average  rate  of  wages 
paid  by  him  does  not  exceed  a piastre  per  day  for  a full- 
grown  man  ; one  half  usually  in  oread,  upon  wnlch  he  has 
hia  profit,  few  be  is  a large  baker  also,  and  the  other  half 
In  money.  To  women  and  children  he  pays  from  10  to 
90  paras  per  day.  A Frank  cannot  command  tbe  labour 
of  the  same  pe<mle  for  less  than  double  the  money.  In  the 
manufactories  men  who  have  made  themselves  remark- 
able for  their  skill  are  occasionally  to  be  found  drawing 
from  3 to  6 piastres  per  day,  but  these  are  rare  exceptions. 
The  common  rate  of  one  piastre  per  day  may  be  said 
Just  in  preserve  the  parties  lu  existence,  and  that  is  all." 

froerramctt/  end  Laics. — Kn-nt,  whose  history  com- 
mences with  the  history  of  civilised  man  and  organised 
government,  which  gave  laws  to  the  old  world  and  art 
to  the  Oreebs,  after  being,  for  many  centuries,  subjected 
to  foreign  nusters.  became.at  length,  a pruv.  of  the  Ot- 
toman empire.  Under  the  Turkish  sway  it  has  been 
her  fate  to  suffer  that  worst  kind  of  despotism  resulting 
from  the  delegation  of  arbilrary  power  by  a careless 
tyraonical  master  to  a scarcely  resp^sibie  servant.  The 
bold,  Innovating  spirit  of  its  present  ruler,  tbe  celebrated 
Mehemet  All,  nas,  however,  introduced  several  reforms 
Into  the  administrative  constitution  of  the  government, 
which  have  been  upon  the  whole  benedcial ; though  he  has 
always  eodeavourud  to  make  the  interests  of  the  country 
In  some  dcfree  subservient  to  his  own  personal  aggran- 
disement. The  government  of  Rnpt.  as  at  present  exlst- 
mg.  comprises,  1st,  the  pacha,  whose  power  Is  unlimited 
and  despotic.  3d,  His  d^uty.  called  Kikkif'a.  3d,  Seven 
councils  of  state,  who  have  each  a distinct  department  of 
the  government  to  preside  over.  4th.  Governors  (Namr) 
appointed  to  each  prov.,of  w hich  there  are  thirteen,  vU. — 

1.  Tbe  province  of  Thebes  ^ 

».  . . Cfrtcli  nntli,S,W.orUppCT 

*.  - • • Scout  3 Kgypt. 

fi. 

fi. 


Mingrii  3 ^ ehlral  Bgypt, 


in  the  Babari,  or 
Delta. 


7.  The  province  of  Babireh 

h.  - - Itosrtta 

9.  - • Dainietta 

IP.  - - Gharbiyeh 

11.  • - Mcnniif 

12.  • - llansourah 

13.  - - Sharkeyeh  ^ 

Besides  these  provincial  governors,  the  fellsbc  rotalo 
their  hernliury  sAcilri,  who  regulate  tbe  local  affelrs  of 
vilbges  and  iniail  communities  ; but  every  shrlk  on  bia 
aceckkion  is  obliged  to  propitiate  the  pacha  by  a sum  of 
money,  that  he  may  be  tnnflrmed  in  his  office.  The 
civil  and  criminal  laws  are  adminiitercd  by  a codr.  or 
chid  Juilge,  and  hit  deputy,  or  maib.  But  most  of  these 
offices  being  filled  by  Turks,  who  speak  their  own  lan- 
guage, an  official  Interpreter  is  nccestaiy.  Tbe  court  of 
the  cadi  has  also  its  AoiA  rootoot  (chief  sergeant  oT 
arrests,  w hich  are  executed  by  his  inferior  officers) ; its 
bath  ktUib,  or  chief  sr-erntary  ; and  tMdkidt.  or  recorders, 
who  preiuire  the  liusiness  of  the  court,  and  relieve  it  of 
such  uetaiif  as  would  uiincceisarily  take  up  the  time  of 
the  cadi.  cases  are  at  once  derided  hy  a xabit  or 

magitirate.  The  |H>lice  is  numerous  and  eflective,  and 
coitkiits  of  the  military,  and  tbe  magistrates,  or  xabit 
police.  1‘hongh  still  very  defi-etive,  tbe  administration 
of  Juvtice  in  F.gwd  has  l>een  vastly  improved  under  the 
government  of  Mehemet  AH.  Kxcepl  in  rare  cases  con- 
victs are  usually  |>uni<hed  by  being  compelled  to  labour 
at  the  public  works.  {Land's  .Vodcra  KfiyptianM  ) 

Slate  PrnpfTljf  and  Tajaiion.  — ’I'he  pacha  of  Egypt 
may  truly  exclaim.  In  the  words  of  Louis  Jtl  V.,  "rEtutf 
e'ett  mot!  '*  He  has  rendered  himself,  with  some  few 
exceptions,  prupHetur  uf  all  Llsr  land  of  Kgypt ; and  ho 
is.  in  fact,  the  only  considcraldc  agrIruUurlst,  manu- 
facturer. and  trader  m the  country.  Trivotc  pro;  erty  and 
freedom  of  industrv,  the  princiolcs  that  lie  at  the  boltrmi 
of  all  real  prosperity  ami  lasting  improvement,  are  ail 
but  unknown  in  Egy  pt-  The  pacha  it  the  sole  nianiifac. 
turer.  printer,  and  bleacher  of  cotUm  giKnls  ; the  sole 
maker  uf  sail-cloth  and  Fez  caps  ; the  sole  glass-blower, 
pa|*er.nianufat  turer.  iron-fotinder.  gun-mnkrr,  gunp<iw- 
4k-r*manurncttirer,  Ac  ; hu  has  the  monopoly  of  opluin, 
indigo,  saittv-tre.  aiid  linseed  oils  . he  is  the  onlv  tanner 
in  his  dominions;  he  is  the  owner  of  all  tf>e  mills 
ami  manuf.t '{ortet,  and  nf  more  than  half  Uic  camels, 
horses.  hufTatocs.  ami  cattle  in  the  countrv ; and  uf  half 
its  b(Mtt,  Ac.  But  (bit  is  not  all.  Not  satisfied  « ith  en- 
grossing so  many  businesses,  he  dictates  (he  tenns  and 
eomlilions  under  which  every  one  else  shall  l>e  carried 
on.  He  specities  the  employments  in  which  the  bulk  of 
the  pop.  shall  engage  ; the  cn>p«  or  produce  they  are  to 
raise  or  furnish, and  the  prices  at  which,  when  produced, 
they  are  to  deliver  them  to  his  .igcnts.  Inlcrference  with 
Individual  property  bss  never  been  carrlcxl  to  half  the 
extent  in  any  other  country  to  which  it  is  t»ow  r.irried 
in  Egypt;  and  if  we  add  to  this,  that  every  man  is  subject 
to  the  conscription,  and  may.  at  any  moment.  bi.<  torn 
from  his  home  and  compeMi'd  to  join  (lie  army  or  the 
fieeC.  we  may  well  be  astonishesl  that  such  a system 
should  be  submitted  to : the  apathy  with  which  its  In- 
flictions are  borne  can  only  be  accounted  fur  by  the  spirit 
of  the  people  having  lieen  totally  hruken.  and  Uv-ir  ener- 
gies extinguished,  by  the  long-conthiurd  oppression  and 
misenvemment  to  which  they  have  been  subject. 

MarshaJ  Marrount  has  supidicii  tlie  latest  and  best  In- 
formation as  to  the  nature  and  working  of  the  |-a<-ha*s 
economical  system,  and  the  following  details » Ith  re»i>ect 
to  it  are  principally  borrowed  fruin  his  cxctdicnt  work. 

The  head  cultivator  {chrj  dc  cuttHri'),  in  cunjunettnn 
with  the  bead  civil  authority  {cheifk-fl-beUil)  of  ivich 
village,  makes  every  rear  a dirUiou  of  the  lands  'n  be 
cultivated  by  the  inha&funts : this  division  having  been 
made,  tbe  kind  of  culture  to  w hiclt  each  portion  is  to  be 
anplif^  is  determined,  —so  much  bi*ing  devoted  to 
diiuurrah  ; so  much  to  wheat,  barley,  pulse,  and  trefoil ; 
so  much  to  sugar,  rice,  cotton,  Indigo,  Ac. 

The  quantity  of  dhourrah  to  ia*  cultivated  is  regulated 
according  to  tne  quantity  presumed  to  be  neecsMiry  for 
the  support  of  (he  cultivator’s  fninily  ; and  tbe  produce  Is 
given  up  wholly  to  him  for  their  snpitort.  The  other 
products  aredivided  Into  ti/-u clause*,  'rhe  dlfllTeiil  kinds 
of  wheat,  barley,  pulse,  and  trefoil  belong  to  thrculti- 
vator.  after  the  quantity  of  each  demandt^^  by  the  locha 
has  bwii  deducted  : this  quantity  varies  every  year,  but  is 
most  commonly  the  half  or  two-thirds  of  the  whole ! 1 he 
remainder,  including  rice,  cotton,  sugar,  indigo,  opium, 
and  wood,  arc  reserved  exclusively  for  the  |>acha.  'I'lie 
cultivator  ts  prohibited,  under  tlie  heaviest  |>enallirt, 
Bom  retaining  the  smallest  portion  of  any  one  ol  these 
articles:  they  are  deposited  in  the  public  magazines  rsta. 
bUsbfd  throughout  the  country,  and  placed  to  the  ac- 
count of  the  fellahs  at  a price  fixed  by  the  pacha,  which 
never  exceeds  two-thirds  of  tbe  market  price. 

The  fellah  has  to  pay  to  the  pacha  the  Miry,  which 
may  be  rewded  either  as  a landdax.  or  the  rent  of  the 
latMl.  This  impost  Is  regulnte^l  according  to  tivr  quality 
of  the  i the  maximuin  is  23  pataks  (Ifle.J,  the  nuoT* 
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mum  17  patak«  Id.)  tb«  Ceddao. 
be  about  9e.  or  li>f.  an  acre. 


Tbe  tTerage  majr 


The  feUah  pays,  moreover,  a personal  tax,  which  varies, 
oororillngr  to  the  presumed  circumstances  of  the  Indivi* 
dual,  from  Id  piastres  to  b cents.  HU  cattle  U also  taxed  ; 
oxen  and  cows  at  30  piastres,  and  at  7(>  piastres  when  they 
are  sold  to  the  butcher;  on  tlic  animal  being  killed,  the 
skin  belongs  to  government.  CameU  and  sheep  pay  4 
piastres  : Nile  boats  200  piastres,  Ac. 

Male  children  only,  above  the  age  of  13  years,  are  sub- 
ject to  the  personal  tax  ; but  as  there  is  no  certain  method, 
~ no  registers  existing,  — of  ascertaining  the  precise  .ige 
of  an  Individual,  the  appearance  of  the  persmi  U held  to 
determine  the  matter,  which,  as  may  be  supposed,  is 
alwnvs  decided  In  favour  of  the  government. 

Marshal  Marmont  states  that  the  fellah  Is  obliged  to 
obtain  from  the  public  mamlnes  every  thing  he  requires, 
even  to  bis  cloues  ; as  Ihuc  linen  skirts,  winter  auaks, 
Ac. ; but  we  are  assured  that  this  is  an  error.  It  it  true 
that  the  articles  required  for  the  clothing  of  the  fellah 
can  in  general  be  only  procured  from  the  government 
oflices ; but  the  felLahs  are  under  no  obligation  to  resort 
Iti  them,  and  many  of  them  buy  articles  direct  from  the 
Euro|>ean  stores.  The  fellah  buys  of  the  pacha  bis  st^ed 
corn,  fur  which  be  pays  a price  higher  than  that  at  which 
he  fjrmcrly  delivered  It  in.  Hors  he  require  oxen  to 
convt^  the  water  destined  for  irrigation,  it  is  the  pacha 
who  furnishes  them.  Does  he  require  for  his  boat  a tail 
and  other  rigging,  the  pacha  is  hU  purveyor.  The  mat 
he  sleeps  on  comes  from  the  government  magasioei  I 

An  account  Is  opened  by  the  vllUge  tax>^herers  with 
each  inhabitant : the  fellah  it  credited  with  the  value  of  the 
produce  which  be  has  deposited;  and  debited  with  the  miry, 
and  the  other  imposts,  as  well  as  the  prices  of  the  articles 
with  which  he  has  been  furnished,  which  alw»s  excc^ 
their  value.  The  accounts  are  balanced  every  four  years. 

If  tiie  fellah  be  found  a debtor,  bo  Is  sued ; if  a credi- 
tor, the  sum  which  Is  due  to  him  is  kept  back  as  a seciw 
rity  for  the  payments  of  the  other  fellahs  of  his  vlUago 
whti  may  be  in  arrear,  or  perhaps  it  in  at  once  carri^ 
to  the  account  of  another  fellah  IndebCtd  to  govern, 
ment.  This  method  of  equalising  accounts  exists  not 
only  between  individuals  of  the  same  village,  hut  also 
between  neighbouring  villages,  and  even  provinces  ; so 
that  a tich  and  industrious  canton  may  be  charged  with 
the  taxes  of  another  canton  or  province,  the  inhabitants  of 
which  are  sunk  in  sloth  arid  lalcness  ! And  to  a^l  to  this 
injustice,  tlie  debts  of  the  government  to  the  fellahs,  being 
never  available  to  the  latter,  are  in  reality  Imaginary. 

Much,  however,  of  this  injustice,  and  of  the  exortiuns 
to  which  the  fellahs  are  expueid.  originates  in  the  pecu- 
lation and  underhand  proceedings  of  the  goreriinrs  of 
provinces  and  their  subordinate  oflirers.  It  is.  in  fart, 
allegi'd,  that  for  every  dollar  that  finds  its  way  into  tlic 
Colihrs  of  the  pacha,  two  or  three  are  appropriated  hy  the 
parties  In  question  ! The  pacha  is  aware  of  this  abuse ; 
out  he  baa  hitherto  been  prevented  from  taking  rffi'ctual 
steps  for  Its  suppression.  There  are  some  places 
in  which  there  is  a largo  consumption  of  articles.  — as 
Cairo,  Alexandria.  Damtetta,  Rosetta,  8yene  in  Upper 
Bgypt,  and  Cosseir,  which  are  subject  to  tixes  on  ci>n- 
somption  (oc/rois),  laid  on  nearly  every  article.  Com 
Is  taxed  at  18  piastres  the  ardep,  an  lmp«t  whli  h rontl. 
derably  augments  its  price ; in  addition  to  which,  the 
cultivator,  who  has  com  to  sell,  Is  not  suffered  to  bring  it 
to  market  until  all  that  had  belonged  to  the  government 
has  brrn  sold,  and  the  magasmes  arc  empty. 

A cultivator.  Included  in  that  portion  of  a district  on 
which  the  corn  required  by  the  Mcha  is  ordered  to  be 
grown,  if  he  wish  to  commute  lor  the  delivery  of  Ih.!! 
article  by  a money  pajrment.  Is  charged  at  the  rate  of  3C 
piastres  the  ardep;  and  he  will  generally  rather  pay  this 
sum  than  double  the  sum  at  hla  credit  with  gnvrmnient ; 
such  credit  being  of  no  service  to  him,  since  it  I*  never 
paid;  while,  by  selling  bis  corn,  notwltbstauding  the 
duties  and  the  «6 piastres  which  he  pays,  he  receives  st 
laost,  inmoncT,  a murth  or  fifth  part  of  its  value. 

ftfehemet  All  has  not  neglected  to  tax  manufactures  of 
whatever  kind.  All  traders  pay  an  income  lax  (jffrrfrA), 
■mounting  to  a twelfth  part  of  their  annual  gains.  Long- 
eetabllabcd  manufacturers  cannot  dispose  of  their  pro. 
ducts  excepting  to  the  pacha,  and  at  the  price  which 
he  himself  fixes.  Tlie  meanest  articles  are  burdened 
with  duties.  For  instance.  F.gypt  Is  naturally  destitute 
of  fuel,  which  is  supplied  by  mixing  straw  and  dung; 
but  before  being  usm  It  most  pay  a tax.  called  an  apaltt. 
Ko  one  can  fish  In  the  Nile,  or  sell  eggs  or  rhirkeni  In  a 
town,  without  paying  an  apalte.  The  fellah  pays  duties 
on  his  palm-trees,  exclusive  of  the  mirv  or  tax  on  the 
land  on  which  they  grow ; and  Marshal  Marmont  states, 
that  these  duties  have  occasioned  the  destruction  of  many 
palm-trees ; and  that  they  would  have  been  wholly  de- 
stroyed, notwlihst.'mding  their  great  uilHiy,  hod  not  Ibe 
pacha  declared,  that  lands  w here  palro-trcrs  grew  should 
be  charged,  in  addition  to  the  other  imptmi  on  them, 
with  the  tax  on  palms,  whether  they  were  att  down  or 
not.  (Ul.  176.) 


I It  must,  however,' be  adrolttol.  notwithstanding  tbo 
I grinding  oppressiveness  of  this  system,  that  it  hu  ma- 
I terlally  improved  the  agriculture  of  the  country ; and 
' that  some  new  and  imiKiriant  branches  of  culture  have 
been  Introduced,  as  that  of  cotton,  now  a staple  product. 
We  agree  with  Marshal  Marmont  in  thinking  that  these 
improvcmcmt  never  could,  under  any  system,  have  beeu 
effected  by  the  fellahs,  who  are  Ignorant,  attarhed  to  old 
habits,  and  easily  satisfied.  But  the  vice  of  the  present  sys- 
tem Is,  that  the  fellahs  reap  no  advantage  »h..tcver  from 
this  increased  pr<rductlon.  On  the  contrary,  it  lias  stripped 
them  of  not  a few  of  their  limited  enjoyments,  and  ren- 
dered  them  more  impoverished  and  depressed  than  they 
ever  were  at  any  former  period  of  their  nUtory : their  in- 
creased labour.  Instead  of  bringing  with  it  an  Increase  of 
comfort,  brinpts  only  an  increase  of  privations.  Ilcncw, 
were  any  thing  to  occur  that  should  overthrow  the  go- 
vernment of  Mehemet  AU,  or  should  it  pass  at  his  death 
Into  less  vigorous  hands,  the  w liole  fabric  would  fall  to 
pieces,  and  leave  not  a wreck  bebind.  It  is  forced,  fac- 
titious, and  unnatural  ; it  is  not  bottomed  on  or  assod- 
ated  with  the  inter(>sts  or  affections  of  the  people,  but 
merely  on  the  supposed,  though  not  real,  interests  of  th« 
government ; ana  will  necessarily  go  to  ruin  the  moB«ent 
it  ceases  to  b«  upheld  by  power. 

It  is  due  to  Mehemet  Alt  to  state,  that  in  constituting 
himself  proprietor  of  all  the  laud  of  Kgypt,  and  lo:iding 
the  cultivators  with  oppressive  taxes,  he  may  ple.id  tha 
example  of  most  Asiatic  monan  hies.  and  even  of  British 
India,  where,  we  regret  to  say.  the  taxes  on  the  land  are 
quite  as  oppressive  as  in  Egy|H : and  their  assessment  and 
collection  eqxuUlr  arUtrary  and  unjust.  ' 'I'hp  pacha  has 
been  driven  into  tils  mono^ly  system  partly  by  the  neces- 
sity under  which  he  is  placed  of  levying  a very  large  reve- 
nue, and  partly  by  the  belief,  natural  to  persons  in  his 
situation,  that  ne  ran  do  every  thing  belter  than  anv  one 
else.  But  it  Is  needless  to  say  that  there  is  no  foundation 
for  any  such  opinion.  A system  like  that  of  the  pacha 
may,  no  doubt,  force  the  premature  dcvelopement  of  a lew 
branches  of  industry ; but  by  aonihllating  individual 
enterprise  and  competition.  It  is  sure,  in  the  end,  to  pa- 
ralyse industry,  and  to  extinguish  every  germ  of  ruil  im- 
provement. 

It  Is  not,  therefore,  in  the  coUon  mills  and  workshops 
of  the  parha.  but  in  his  canals  and  public  works.  In  his 
schools,  and  in  the  improved  police  and  military  organ- 
isation he  has  Introduced,  that  we  must  seek  for  the 
advantages  which  his  government  has  conferred  on 
Egypt.  And  it  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  these 
substantial  and  real  improvements,  being  associated 
with  the  degrailstlon  and  impoverishment  of  the  great 
bulk  of  the  people,  can  be  looked  upon  by  them  with 
but  little  favour  ; and  will,  cousequeotly.  stand  a great 
chance  of  being  dcsiro}*ed  on  any  cnaage  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

Besides  the  taxes  previously  noticed,  customs  duties 
are  lrvi,d  on  all  ships  entering  at  the  various  ports, 
and  also  oil  all  goods  transported  to  Upper  r.gypt 
(w  hich  .ire  collect*^  at  Boutar,  the  river  port  of  Cvro), 
to  an  annu-il  amount  of  alMiiit  I'Ai.OOOf.  sterling.  The 
gross  yearly  revnme  of  Egypt  and  Its  dependencies  is 
unknown,  and  v.irious  estimiUcs  have  been  framed  of  its 
amount.  It  has  been  recently  stated  at  1,000,000  lairses 
of  li.'V  Frenrh  Irancs  each  (about  S.OUO.UOfV.  sterling)  t 
vis.  Kgy-pt,  puisps  : Syria,  150,000;  Nlgiitia, 

25.000  : 'licdjns.  25,0(jl);  Candla,  20,000.  <W«gs5«rg  O‘o* 
vttr,  Feb.  91.  IhSO.) 

Armti  and  .Vary.— The  regeneration  of  the  army  was 
one  of  Mehemet  Alt's  first  projects  on  attaining  to  tha 
pachalic  of  Egypt.  To  accomplish  this,  to  consolidate 
nis  government,  and  to  pave  the  way  for  his  other  re- 
forms. tlie  rrconstruction,  or,  if  that  was  impossihle, 
tlie  destruction  of  Che  Mameluke  force  that  had  so  long 
ruled  in  Flgvpt,  was  indispensable ; and  this  Mehemet 
accomplished,  partly  by  force  and  |>artly  by  the  vilest 
treachery.  This  tupern  cavalry  being  destroyed,  with 
the  exception  of  a small  party  who  enrolled  tMmselves 
under  the  banners  of  the  pacha,  the  latter  commenced 
his  work  of  military  reform  with  equal  vigour  and  suc- 
cess. He  had  long  been  sensible  of  the  vast  superiority 
of  European  tactics  and  discipline  over  the  brave  but 
tumultuary  onsets  of  Asiatic  troops,  and  he  was  deU>r- 
mined  at  all  hasards  to  introduce  the  Eurotiean  system 
into  his  dominions.  With  this  view  he  han  the  troops 
commanded  hy  his  son,  Ismiud  Fa*  ha,  drilled  and  disci 
pllned  in  the  European  fashion,  chiefly  through  the  in- 
strumentality of  tome  Italian  officers.  But  the  troops 
were  nmturafly  dtslncUned  to  the  change ; aisd  the  inju- 
dk-ious  severity  with  which  it  was  attempted  to  be  In- 
troduced and  carried  into  efftrt,  gave  rise  to  a dangerous 
mutiny,  that  threatened  to  nut  an  end  to  the  projects 
and  power  of  the  pacha.  Mehemet  having  succeeded 
In  suppressing  this  formidable  insurrection,  saw  his  error, 
and  resolved  to  proceed  with  greater  caution.  With  this 
view  he  formed  a de|>dC  of  fellahs  in  Upper  Egypt,  and 
had  them  trained  In  the  European  manner.  Perhaps, 
however,  he  might  have  CsUed  even  iu  this,  aod  at  all 
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e»cnt»  tliMT  U but  little  prul>ahltl!y  that  he  should  have 
•itcccede*!  V)  well,  l«it  for  the  invaluable  •rrvire*  of 
4‘nloucl  Selrei,  now  Snlymao  Pacha.  This  officer,  who 
had  M>TTed  with  distinction  under  Kapoleoti.  undertook 
the  arduotu  task  of  new.tnodellinit  the  arm;  of  the  pa- 
cha, and  of  organliinft  and  disciplining  it  according  to 
the  most  approved  nu^eU;  and  b;  a rare  combination 
of  firmness,  braver;,  and  good  sense,  he  has  overcome 
the  all  but  Insuperable  difficulties  with  which  he  had  to 
contend.  He  succeeded  In  gaining  the  confidence  both 
of  the  pacha  and  the  troops.  Marshal  Marmunt  hat 
spoken  in  the  highest  termi  of  the  excellence  of  the  new 
system  ; and  there  ran  be  no  question  that  the  troops 
of  the  pacha  are  equal  and  probably  superior  to  any 
ever  embodied  In  the  East.  The  army  is  raised  by  con- 
scription, which,  In  consequence  of  tne  limited  pop.  of 
the  ctHinlry,  is  very  severe : it  is  allegtsd  that  the  pea* 
santry  frequently  malm  themselves  In  order  to  escA{te 
being  subject  to  It.  The  number  of  troops,  in  I83H,  includ- 
ing veterans  and  invalids,  amounted  to  127.2H0,  besides 
from  in, 000  to  111,000  irregular  Turkish  troops,  and  the 
Hedouin  Arabs,  who  ran  furnish  30,non  men.  In  his 
tract  on  Egypt,  published  in  IH.I'*,  Mr.  Waghorn  states 
the  pay  of  a general  of  division  at  150,000  piastres,  and 
that  of  a soldier  of  the  line  at  IW)  ditto  ; but  since  then 
the  pay  of  the  higher  class  of  officers  and  functionaries 
has  been  reduced.  The  nudlcal-stafl’  is  well  organised ; 
and  the  title  of  M.  I). .from  one  of  the  faculties  of  Europe, 
U required  to  obtain  the  rank  of  major. 

The  Egyptian  aaejr  Is  also  a creation  of  the  pacha: 
it  numl«ers  II  ships,  carrying  S53  39-(>ounderi ; 7 fri- 
gates with  352  32-pounders ; 4 correttee.  102  32-pounders, 
sl^ort ; 7 bri«,  134  32-pounders, carrtmades  ; and  3 steam- 
ers. The  ships,  which  are  constructed  by  native  builders, 
are  beautifully  modelled ; and  though  the  crews  have 
not  attained  to  the  proficiency  of  English  or  American 
sailors,  they  have,  renrd  being  had  to  the  circum* 
stances  unoer  which  they  have  ooen  placed,  made  the 
most  extraordinary  advances. 

LiUratmrf  and  Educattom.—'T\\f  literature  of  the  Arabs 
Is  very  comprehensive.  The  works  on  religion  and  ju. 
risprudeoce  comprehend  about  one  fourth  of  the  entire 
number  of  Arabic  book!  Others  on  grammar,  rhetoric, 
philology,  history,  and  geography,  are  also  numerous  ; as 
are  also  ihiHr  poetical  coropMUions.  There  arc  many 
large  libraries  in  Cairo,  most  of  which  are  attached  to 
the  mosques.  {Lattt,  i.  2R7.)  A system  of  public  in- 
struction has  bMD  organised  by  the  pacha,  which  de- 
serves high  praise.  It  is  nearly  as  follows : — The  pupils 
are  first  sent  to  the  **  primary  " schools,  of  which  there 
are  W throughout  the  country,  instructing,  in 
5,500  scholars.  The  youth  having  acouired  the  rudiments 
of  edacatioa  at  these,  they  are  aovanced  to  the  two 
“ preparatory  " schools,  at  which  there  were  2,300  pupils 
in  the  same  year.  The  next  step  Is  to  the  “ spraal  '* 
schools,  whten  are  10  in  number,  each  devoted  to  par- 
ticular studies;  namely,  medicine,  midwifery,  veterinary 
surgery,  languages,  music,  and  agriculture ; the  other  3 
being  military  schools,  to  fit  the  scholars  for  the  cavalry, 
artlllcry.or  infantry  service.  At  Aboosabel  In  Cairn,  the 
pacha  ruu  established  a military  hospital  and  a medical 
college,  both  under  the  direction  of  a distinguished 
French  physician.  Dr.  Clot,— now  Clot  Bey-  The  success 
that  has  attended  this  est^llshment  has  been  quite  ex- 
traordioaiy  notwithstanding  their  old  pr^udlcet, 

many  of  the  Arab  pupils  bare  become  expert  anatomists 
and  clever  surnons. 

It  Is  imposslW  to  appreciate  too  highly  the  beneficial 
Influence  of  these  establishmetits  ; they  have  already  ef- 
fected, and  will,  no  doubt,  continue  toeObet.  a very  great 
revolution  in  the  public  mind  in  the  East , and  will  pave  the 
way  for  reforms  and  changes  of  which,  at  present,  no  one 
can  form  any  distinct  idea.  Almost  every  mosque  or 
public  fountain  has  a school  attached  to  it.  mostly  en- 
dowed by  benevolent  nersons.  At  these  schools,  getting 
the  Koran  by  heart  lormi  the  chief  emplnyment ; but 
reading  and  writing  are  also  taught : those  who  aspire  to 
the  higher  branches  of  learning  become  students  of  the 
University  of  KI-Aghis  at  C^ro,  the  principal  seat  of 
learning  In  the  East.  In  this  building  are  certain  rttcaks, 
or  colleges,  set  apart  for  the  natives  of  particular  pro- 
vinces. The  regular  subjects  of  study  are  grammar, 
rhetoric,  Mohammedan  theology,  and  the  traditions  of 
the  Prophet ; law.  religious,  civil,  and  criminal  : algebra, 
and  arithmetic.  The  sciences  are  hut  imperfectly  un- 
derstood in  Egypt,  though  great  improvements  have 
been  made  In  meul^  science,  in  consequence  of  the  in- 
troduction of  European  practitioners,  and  natives  being 
sent  to  Europe  to  study.  Egyptian  geography  describes 
the  earth  as  a flat  surface  ; and  astronomy,  bc7ood 
merely  computing  the  calenclar,  is  studied  for  the  pur- 
paises  of  astrology.  Music  affords  a favourite  study  for 
pa<>tlnie.  but  the  theoretical  system  is  coinnlicatra,  as 
each  tone  has  three  iiiterv.'ili  or  gradations  of  sound  in- 
stead of  two.  Their  mclolb's  are  mostly  of  a plaintive 
kind  ; but  a kind  of  rei-iutlve.  in  which  they  chant 
Uicir  romaaecs,  has  fume  bold  measures.  (Lane,  U 
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2H.5.  r/  irg.;  U’ngkum'i  fn  lM3ft,  dppendtf  ; Egppi, 

a Popular  DetcripSium,  ^c.,  |!!i2— I'JU.) 

Fnduetire  Indujlry  and  Commerce.  — No  soil  can  be 
better  adapted  for  agricvHuie  than  that  brought  down 
by  the  Nile,  and  deposited  on  its  hanks.  Tli»  earlieat 
authentic  records  of  the  human  race  represent  E'gypl 
the  granary  of  the  old  world,  to  which  less  fortunate 
nations  resorted  in  times  of  scarcity  ; while  she  received 
from  them,  in  exchange  for  the  necessaries  of  Hie,  all 
those  luxuries  and  riches  which  enabled  her  people  to 
make  such  early  progress  in  the  arts,  and  to  leave  behind 
them  monuments  surpassing  even  the  remains  of  the 
classic  world  in  cosilineis.  extent,  and  grandetir.  The 
supplies  of  slime  annuidly  brought  down  by  the  rivercon- 
sidcrably  abridge  the  laimurs  of  the  husnandman,  and 
have  enabled  the  countiy, with  but  little  nf  hit  assistance, 
to  hear  for  the  lost  3,000  years  three,  and  sometimes  four 
annual  crojH.  without  the  least  imimverishment.  The 
husbandry  of  Keypt  Is  divided  into  two  great  classes  : — 
the  ujipcr,  or  $Harakee  lands,  where  the  banks  are  too 
high  (or  the  country  lx*yond  them  to  lienoflt  by  the  in- 
undation ; and  the  ret,  or  low  lands,  which  are  watei^ 
by  the  natural  overflowings  of  the  river. 

About  four  millions  of /edddns  are  now  under  cultivation 
in  Egypt,  of  which  from  200.000  to  300,000  are  ciccupiMl 
w'ith  cotton;  i.trio.ooo  with  flax,  indigo,  sugar,  dat^ 
hemp.  Ar. ; and  the  other  2.i400.ooo  or  2,700,000  feddaos 
with  grain,  prinrii>allr  millet  (dAeurra).  m^xe,  wheat, 
and  rice.  In  Lower  Kgy|4  sowing  commences  imme- 
diately after  the  waters  subside;  the  seed  only  requiring 
to  be  strewed  over  the  land,  and  it  either  sinks  Into  tlie 
soft  earth  by  its  own  weight,  or  is  trodden  down  by  rattle 
driven  over  it.  This  is  generally  done  in  Novem^r  ; in 
February  the  fields  are  verdant,  and  In  May  the  har- 
vest takes  place.  In  July  rice  and  malse  are  again 

tlanted,  ana  yield  a second  harvest  In  September.  In 
fpper  Egypt  the  eonstant  artificial  supply  of  irrigatiua 
required  by  the  land  gives  to  the  farmer  unceasing  em- 
ployment. Deprived  of  rain,  and  exposed  almost  always 
to  a burning  sun.  the  larnl  would  be?  ark!  and  barren  if 
not  constantly  rrfrcshi^  with  moisture.  After  the  water 
has  been  preserved  In  canals  and  wells,  it  is  raised  by 
Persian  water-wheels,  worked  by  oxen,  or  by  means  uf  a 
hand-machine  of  a more  simple  construction.  Sowing 
begins  here  about  November,  as  in  Lower  Egypt ; and 
(he  com  begins  to  soring  up  b^ore  the  end  of  tbe  month, 
and  by  December  giv«w  to  the  country  tbe  aimennuice  of 
a verdant  spring.  In  January  lupines,  dolfrhoes.  and 
cumins  are  sown  ; and  towaros  the  end  of  the  momh 
the  first  barlej-  harvest  commences.  In  February  sugar- 
canes  are  cut  fur  the  press.  By  April  flax  has  ripened, 
and  the  plants  are  pulled  up;  tobacco  leaves  are  ga- 
thered, and  the  wheat  harvest  is  got  In.  In  July 
there  is  a third  crop  of  trefoil,  and  a second  of  rice. 
October  is  Uic  month  for  all  sorts  of  leguminous  seeds 
to  be  sown.  {MaUe^Bmn,  Iv.  43—45.;  BurckkartU'e 
Arabic  Proverbt,  134. ; tVilkineon'e  Topography  qf 
Tkrbe$,  f c. ) 

The  efforts  of  the  pacha  having  been  princi|vallv  di- 
rected to  the  culture  of  cotton,  the  crops  of  w heal  have 
greatly  Mien  off,  and  Alexandria  has  ceased  tn  be  a 
port  for  the  shipment  of  this  species  of  grain.  The  cot- 
ton of  Egypt  is  long-stapled,  of  good  (luallty.  and  the 
soil  Is  well  suited  to  its  growth  ; but  it  It  noiwlthstatMl- 
ing  more  than  doubtful  whetlier  the  forcing  its  culture 
has  been  Judicious.  It  may  have  been  moie  imm<dlately 
profitable  to  the  pacha,  t»ut  it  it  very  questlnnitilc  whe. 
ther  it  has  been  profitable  to  the  country  ; and  the  opinion 
of  the  best  informed  parties  seems  to  be  that  the  coUnn 
plantations  of  Egypt  will  have  great  difficulty  lii  main- 
taining themselves,  on  any  thing  like  a free  system,  which 
could  never  be  the  case  with  its  w heat  culture.  Marshal 
Marmont  estimates  the  anntunt  of  the  indigo  ciop  al 
3,000  ewiB.  Immense  plantations  of  mulberry  tre«-s  have 
been  executed  liy  order  of  the  pacha,  w hich  urvady  pnv- 
duce  loo.rxio  kiloe.  of  silk. 

As  the  productiveness  of  F.gypt  depends  wholly  on  the 
extent  of  the  inundation  and  tne  command  of  water,  it 
would  Ik>  of  vast  importance  to  thu  country  if  moans 
could  be  found  of  re^^aling  the  inundalian,  and  ore- 
serving  the  waste  of  water,  wnlch  Is  here  the  one  thing 
needftu.  These  important  considerations,  which  en- 
grossed a large  share  of  tbe  care  and  attention  of  the 
am  lent  rulers  of  Kgy{>t.  who  excavated  the  lake  Mvrria 
in  tills  view,  have  not  bwii  overlooked  by  Mchemct  Alt  ; 
and  it  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  instead  of  cx|>end- 
ing  his  energies  in  attempts  to  Intrialuce  mauul  u-lures 
wholly  unsultetl  to  the  country,  and  which  camn’t 
carried  on  except  al  a constant  sacrifice,  he  iiad  nut 
anphed  them  to  this  great  work.  Marshal  MArmonl  has 
given  an  account  of  the  works  (//orrogr)  which  were 
projected  by  the  paclia  for  the  regulation  of  the  inund- 
ation ; and  It  Is  Wlieved  that  it  is  hy  no  means  iin- 
practlcabie  so  to  regtilate  the  flow  of  the  river  that  it 
might  always  be  eouabiy  diffused  over  a much  larger 
extent  of  country  than  at  preM'iit,  and  that  an  inex- 
hausUblv  supply  might  be  iccurtd  for  Irrigation  lo  tAw 
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drficuon.  But  the  ^ngin^m  rmptoj'ad  brthepftcha 
appenur  to  hate  been  um^qua)  to  the  taak ; and,  after  co»t- 
!u|t  large  tuini,  the  work  it  now  ahamluned.  But  U it  to 
be  hop^  that  It  ma3r  be  rcturaed  un«ler  more  favourable 
autpim.  It  could  not  fail  to  double  or  treble  the  pro- 
duirtlve  capacitict  of  the  country;  and  uere  it  carried 
into  HTccL,  and  ftill  tcope  given  to  private  enterprite  and 
induttry,  the  wealth  aixl  population  of  Kej'pt  in  modern 
timet  might  be  at  great  at  under  the  Pharaoha 

Mon*^facturft  are  not  carried  on,  nt  looat  to  any  con* 
■Iderable  extent,  by  private  indivldualt  in  Kgypt.  Such. 
Indeed  it  no  where  the  cave  ; unleu  in  couniriei  where 
tlie  government  abitaint  from  engaging  in  tiinllar  un> 
dertakingt.  and  where  property  it  teciirc.  and  every 
iiKlividiial  loft  to  ditpote  at  pieatitre  of  the  frultt  of  hit 
Induttry,  entrrnrite,  and  economy.  But.  as  hot  been 
already  iom,  all  thit  It  unfurtunatrly  wanting  in  Egypt. 
The  parha  teems  to  have  concluded  that  the  tame  tyi* 
tem  that  hat  given  him  an  army  and  a navy  would  be 
equally  tucci'urul  In  ettablUhlng  manufactures.  But 
it  is  needieta  to  tay  that  the  meant  by  which  these 
dlflbrent  end*  are  to  be  attained  are  as  radU-ally  and 
completely  different  at  the  endt  themtelvet.  It  it 
to  be  hnpc'd  that  the  pacha  mav  tpecdily  become  aware 
of  this  ; and  that  by  tenting  to  interfere  with  the  indut- 
trlout  pursuits  of  individuals,  and  allowing  them  to  pro* 
■ecute  their  own  industry  in  their  own  way.  he  may 
Irtture  the  staidlity  of  bit  plans  for  regenerating  the 
countra.  The  fact  is,  that  Egypt  U totally  unsuit^  fbr 
manufactories,  inasmuch  at  tne  humidity  of  the  climate 
along  tiic  shore,  and  the  sand  in  other  parts  of  the 
country,  prevent  the  proper  working  of  fine  TTi.'ichinery. 
and,  in  tiie  end,  destroy  it.  The  pacha,  it  It  believed,  tt 
now  sensible  of  hit  mistake,  in  forcing  Tnaniifaciures,  and 
seversi  of  hit  establithments  hare  been  allowed  quietly 
to  expire.  The  mott  extensive  was  that  erectcxl  at  Bou- 
lac,  near  Cairo,  for  spinning,  wearing,  dyeing,  and 
printing  cotton  goods ; it  was  superbly  fitted  up,  and  was 
worked  by  a iteam  en^ne,  and  lighted  with  gas.  About 
800  men  and  boyt  were  employid  In  this  building 
three  or  four  years  ago ; but  we  have  no  very  recent 
details  respecting  it.  The  linen  at  present  fabricated 
In  Egypt  has  degenerated  from  the  “ flue  linen  '*  ancient 
historians  so  often  mention  with  praise:  It  now  consists 
chiefly  of  the  coarser  kinds,  for  towels,  sackcloth,  &c.. 
large  quantities  of  wliicb  are  exported,  ('aipets  for 
sofas  are  made  nt  Bcnis<m«*f,  and  embrokilered  lilk  hand- 
kerchiefs at  Cairo.  The  p(Aterles  of  Egypt  are  exten- 
sive. and  celebrated  for  a species  of  porous  jars  ad- 
mirably adapted  for  clarifying  and  cooling  water.  But 
the  most  curious  branch  of  Egyptian  industry  is  the 
hatching  eggs  by  artificial  means  tliat  of  ovens  of  va- 
rious degrees  or  beat,  skilfully  graduated  according  as 
the  egg  advances  towards  incuMion.  (For  a full  de- 
•crlptlun  of  the  process,  see  Lame,  U.  5. ; H'Mtmeom't 
Tbiwg.;  Tkedee.^e.) 

Fostmsing  so  absolute  a control  over  his  subjects.  Mehe- 
met  All  has  means  at  his  command  fur  the  carrying  on  of 
pifA/i'c  vorkt  which  Icis  absolute  rulers  do  nut  possess. 
Canal*  have  chiefly  occupied  his  attention:  old  ones 
have  been  opened,  and  new  ones  cut,  so  that  the  whole 
produce  of  Vpper  Egypt  is  now  easy  of  transit  down  to 
Che  roast.  The  manner  in  which  the  canal  that  connects 
Che  harbour  of  Alexandria  with  Fouah  was  opened, 
aflhrds  a good  example  of  the  pacha's  arbitrary  system. 
All  the  labouring  classes  of  L^wer  Kgypc  were  com- 
pelled to  aASist : but  were  paid  one  month  in  advance  to 
provide  themsefves  with  subsistence.  The  .\ratw  were 
inarched  down  In  immense  numbers,  under  their  respect- 
ive chiefs  ; and  having  set  to  work,  completed  the  canal 
(which  is  48  m.  long)  In  the  short  spare  of  six  wedis. 

Commerce. — No  country  can  be  better  situated  for 
rommurce  than  Egypt.  She  forms  the  link  that  connects 
Che  Eastern  and  Western  worlds  ; and  It  is  to  her  admlr- 
aMa  situation  in  this  respect,  and  to  the  commerce  of 
which  she  in  CfKisequence  early  became  the  centre,  that 
her  ancient  wealth  and  dvilfsatiou  are  mainly  to  be 
ascrilied.  It  has  been  customary  to  trace  the  ruin  of 
commerce  in  Egy7>t,  In  modem  times,  to  the  diKOvery  of 
the  route  to  Indu  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  : but  more 
streu  has  been  laid  on  this  event  than  it  really  seems 
to  deserve.  No  doubt  it  most  probably  would,  under 
any  circumstances,  hare  dIvertM  a portion  of  the 
trade  with  the  extreme  western  states  of  Europe,  and 
in  the  bulkier  articles,  into  a new  channel ; but  had  the 
same  facilities  for  cmiductlnc  the  commerce  with  the  East 
existed  in  Egypt  in  the  loth  and  IGCh  centuries  that 
existed  in  antiquity,  the  trade  between  India  and  the 
countries  on  the  Mediterranean,  and  in  the  lighter  and 
more  valuable  products,  would,  there  Is  every  reason  to 
think,  have  continued  to  a great  extent  in  the  old  chan- 
nel. The  truth  seems  to  be,  that  the  extinction  of  the 
trside  through  Egypt,  at  the  epoch  referred  to,  was 
mainly  owing  to  iu  Mvlng  become  subjected  to  the  law- 
less and  arbitrary  dominion  of  the  Mamelukes,  who 
lohided  all  articlet  passing  through  the  country  with  cm- 
psetslve  exactions,  and  treated  aJI  foreigners,  especUBy 
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Christians,  with  Insolence  and  contempt.  But  a new 
jcra  has  begun ; and  ibc  intercourse  with  the  Hast  has 
already  In  part  reverted  to  Its  old  channels.  Thu  esUu 
bli>hiiK*nt  of  a steam  communication  between  Eiiruue 
and  India  by  way  of  .\texsiKlria  and  Sues,  Is  one  of  the 
most  striking  and  important  events  in  recent  times.  It 
has  shortenetl  the  jnumuy  to  India  by  nearly  a half. 
.Steamers  ascumi  the  Nile  m far  as  Cairo ; and  the  pas- 
senger* nnd  rm«ils  aiu  thence  conveyed  across  the  deaert 
from  Cairo  to  Sues,  and  conversely,  by  carriage*  ; and  it 
Is  a fact  that  no  fewer  than  5 inns  or  khans  arc  now  ea> 
tat)1isho<l  along  this  rood,  which  is  travelled  with  com- 
parative comfort  a:>d  expedition.  And  no  doubt  can  be 
enteriaiiw'd,  provided  the  present  order  of  things  in 
Egypt  be  nut  violently  subverted,  that  the  (keilitktrs  for 
the  intercourse  with  the  East  through  It  will  be  greatly 
inerraaed.  With  ruspurt  to  the  steam  communication 
with  liulla  carrli>d  on  through  Egymt,  it  mar  l>e  men- 
tioned that  tho  mall  fur  India,  w'hicli  leaves  Loiiiion  on 
the  night  of  the  4th  of  each  month,  rcorhes  Alexandria 
on  the  Kith,  and  leaves  Suet  for  ^m bay  on  the  ‘i*Jd  ; 
and  the  moil  from  Bombay,  which  leaves  that  city  on  the 
last  day  of  each  moiitii,  K-aches  .Sties  on  the  iMth.and 
Alexandria  on  the  21st  of  tiie  ensuing  month,  'llir  mail 
boxes,  which  sometimes  weigh  a ton,  are  sent  acioss  the 
desert  between  Sues  ami  Cvlro  wltliout  a guard ; and  it 
is  honourable  to  the  Egyptians  that,  down  to  the  present 
time  (January.  |H40)  there  has  not  been  a single  instanru 
of  a box  or  even  a letter  being  missing  since  the  regular 
communication  was  establishetl  t Euroi>rans  may  now 
establish  steamers  ami  other  vessels  on  ti>e  Nile;  and 
Messrs,  lllll  and  Co.,  of  Alexantlria.  have  availed  them- 
selves of  this  privilege.  Iry  establishing  a steam  packet 
between  that  city  and  Ciiito. 

We  are  assured,  that  were  it  not  for  the  ho«tnitIc*  in 
which  the  parha  has  been  almost  always  engaged,  he  would 
have  attempted  to  re-npen  the  famous  canal  that  for- 
merlv  connected  Ihe  Hrd  Sea  and  the  Nile.  According 
' to  Herodotus,  this  ranai  was  cominenred  by  Ninho*, 
King  of  Egy)it,  and  finlslied  by  Doriu*.  (Lib.  ii.  \ !•%'*. 
Iv.  ib.)  Vndir  the  Ptolemies,  by  whom,  atennling  to 
some  authorities  it  was  compicletl,  this  can.d  became  an 
important  channel  of  communication.  It  joined  the  K. 
or  Peliidac  tiranch  of  the  Nile  at  Buba*ti«,  Ihe  ruin* 
of  which  still  remain;  it  thence  proceeded  E.  to  the 
bitter  or  natron  liikes  of  Temrah  and  Chtlk-Anede)!, 
whence  it  followed  a nearly  S.  direction  to  Its  jiinrtiim 
with  the  Red  Sea  at  .Arsinoe,  either  at  or  near  where 
Sues  now  stands.  It  Is  said  Iw  Strabo  (itb.  xvii.  p.  MA.) 
to  have  been  l.ono  stadla(]'J'i  m.)  in  lunglh;  but  if  we 
measure  U on  the  best  modem  maps  it  could  hardly 
have  exceeded  fmin  H5  to*gS  m.  Herodotus  says  that 
It  was  wide  enough  to  admit  two  triremes  sailing 
abreast.  This  great  work  having  fallen  into  decay  after 
the  downfkl  of  the  Ptolemaic  dynasiT,  was  renDvatrd 
either  by  Trajan  or  Adrian  ; and  it  was  Anally  renewed 
by  Amrou,  the  general  of  the  caiii^i  Omar,  the  con- 
queror of  E^pt.  anno  6.19.  ( f/irodoir.par  iMrrk>‘r.  hi. 
4A0.)  Tlie  French  engineers  traced  the  remains  of  this 
great  work  for  a considerable  distance  ; and  it  would  be 
of  singular  advantage  to  Egypt  and  the  commerce  of  the 
world  were  it  re-opmed. 

Marshal  Marmont  states  th.it  the  ground  has  been 
carefully  examined  by  M.  laqi^re.  an  able  engineer,  and 
that  it  presents  no  sort  of  difliculty  that  may  not  easily 
be  overcome.  This,  indeed,  might  have  been  Infeirnl 
from  the  fact  of  its  former  coiutruction  ; for  the  an- 
cients. being  un.ncqiuinird  with  the  use  of  locks,  had  to 
encounter  ulfflrulties  in  the  ennstrurtton  and  working 
of  canals  which  are  now  obviated  with  the  utmost  faci- 
lity. According  to  M.  Lep^re.  (he  cost  of  constructing 
a navigable  canal  from  the  Nile  to  the  Red  Sea  would 
not  exceed  17,000.000  fr.,  nr  lest  than  TOO.Olki/.  {Mar. 
mont.  tv.  161.)  'Hie  complKinn  of  this  work  need  not, 
therefore,  be  despaired  of.  llie  0|>ening  of  the  Mab- 
moudieh  canal,  from  Alexandria  to  Fouah,  shows  what 
the  present  government  is  able  to  achieve  ; and  an  en* 
temrisc  like  that  now  under  consideration,  though  more 
diforiilt.  would  be  of  still  greater  importance  to  Egypt 
as  well  as  to  Europe  and  Asia.  Marshal  Marmont  ap- 
pears to  think  that  the  ground  between  Sues  arnl  Cairo 
IS  quite  unsuitable  for  a railway,  to  which  project  the 
naeba  is,  however,  understood  to  be  most  favourable. 
In  fact,  a portion  of  the  iron  rails  for  this  undertaking 
have  been  ordered  from  England,  and  are  now  in  Egypt ; 
but  the  attention  of  the  pacha  having  been  diverteato 
other  matters,  the  project  has  been,  for  the  present, 
abandoned. 

The  whole  foreign  trade  of  Egypt  centres  In  Alex- 
andria; and  we  bt^g  to  refer  the  reader  to  the  article  mi 
Chat  city  for  an  account  of  the  Imports  and  exports  of 
the  country,  and  of  the  mode  In  which  the  IraiW  is  at 
present  carried  on. 

A/esscy.—  Accounts  are  kept  In  Egypt  in  current  pins, 
tres,  each  eoual  to  something  under  w..  there  l>eing  1(0 
of  them  to  the  pound  sterling.  There  are.  besides,  coins 
to  represent  the  { piastre  (isoos  ckirth)  and  l*40th  (/ud* 
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4rLI  or  p«r4A).  sad  6 tnd  10  (teddjdi  plecM.  Th«  foorfrr* 
yeh  b a mall  nld  coin,  of  Use  ralue  of  four  plaitrea ; and 
the  kkryrt^h  li  equal  to  nine  plaitret.  or  ^Itf.and  S*6tha. 
These  are  the  only  EnrpUan  roiof.  There  b,  howorer, 
the  tsominal  kc<$  or  purse,  which  stands  for  400  piastres, 
and  the  kmteh,  or  treasury  of  l.WO  purses,  or  4,00(V. 
sterling.  The  coins  of  Constantinople  are  currant  in 
Egypt,  but  scarce.  European  and  American  dollars  are 
pretty  geoer^lr  exebangra  for  90  plastret.  • Tbe  Kn^lsb 
aorerrign  is  called  gtn  yek,  for  guinea,  and  Is  freely  taken, 
(/arar.  il.37»— 

Atiquiti<$  qf  Kggpi.  ->  A ooncemplattoD  of  the  remamt 
of  antiquity  scaltered  throughout  Egypt,  carries  us  back 
to  a period  of  wlili  h history  furnishes  no  other  records 
than  those  derived  from  the  monuments  themselves. 
The  temples,  the  palaces,  and  pyramids  of  the  country, 
mark  the  spot  where  idolatry  began  — where  civilisation 
commencea  its  career  ; while  the  annils  of  other  nations 

Erove  that  this  land  of  gigantic  frdnics  had  attained  to  a 
igh  degree  of  civil  and  social  order,  and  architectural 
prolicieucy,  when  the  rest  of  the  world  was  involved  in 
narlHriim.  The  range  of  objects  presented  to  the  archseO’ 
lofiu  may  beclwillrd  thus  : — 1.  Pyramids;  9.  Temples; 
1.  Colossi  and  sphinxes ; 4.  Sculptures  and  hieroglyphics ; 
4.  Tombs  and  paintings. 

1.  The  Fyramidt^  which,  for  vastness  and  duratloo, 
stand  at  the  bead,  not  only  of  all  the  monuments  of  Egypt, 
but  of  the  ancient  world,  are  placed,  at  irregular  inter> 
vals,  along  the  E . foot  of  the  Libyan  hills,  at  some  distance 
from  the  W.  bank  of  the  Nile.  They  commence  at  GhL 
«eh,  nearly  opposite  to  Cairo,  in  about  3f)°  lat.,  and 
extend  S.  to  about  99°.  Tbe  pyramids  of  tibiseb.  three 
in  number  are  tbe  best  known,  tbe  largest,  and  most  co- 
lebrated.  They  stand  on  a plateau  of  rock,  elevated  about 
130  ft.  above  ine  desert,  about  7 m.W.  by  $.  from  Cairo. 
The  pyramidal  form  seems  to  have  been  adopted  in  order 
to  ensure  sUbiUty.  Their  plan  is  that  of  a perfect  square, 
and  their  sides  contract  by  regular  gradations  till  they 
terminate  in  a point,  but  so  that  the  width  of  tbe  base 
always  exceeds  the  perpendicular  height.  They  are  not 
solid ; at  least  chambers  and  galleries  nave  boon  explored 
in  some  of  the  principal  pyramids.*  Tho  greatest  of 
the  pyramids  of  GbUeb.  and  indeed  of  Egypt,  that  of 
Choops,  the  building  o(  which  it  described  by  Ik-rodotus. 
it  a glnntlc  structure.  The  sides  of  its  base,  wtik'h  are 
In  tbe  line  of  the  four  cardinal  points,  measure,  at  the 
foundation.  7Q3'4  fr.,  to  that  ft  occupies  a space  of  more 
than  13  acres.  Its  perpradieular  height  U about  46i>  ft., 
being  about  100  fr.  hlgner  than  the  summit  of  St.  PauPs. 
Supposing  this  pyramid  to  bo  entirely  solid,  its  contents 
would  exceed  three  nilUions  of  cubic  yards,  and  the  mau 
of  stone  contained  In  it  would  be  six  timet  as  great  as 
that  conUlnrd  in  the  Plymouth  breakwater  ] (Enpiian 
Antiqtulifi,  l.ibraryqf  EntertaiminA  KnoteUdge,^.  313.) 
This  huge  fabric  consists  of  successive  tiers  of  vast 
blocks  of  calcareous  stone,  rising  above  each  other  in  the 
form  of  steps.  The  thicknrai  of  the  stones,  which  is 
identical  with  the  height  of  tbe  stops,  decreases  as  the 
altitude  of  the  pyramid  increases,  the  greatest  height 
briug  4-628  fr.  and  the  least  11*86  ft  The  mean  brendth 
of  the  steps  Is  about  1 ft.  9 in.  The  best  aulhorltios  agree 
In  estimating  the  number  of  steps  or  tiers  of  stone  at 
903.  AccordJDg  to  tbe  informatioti  communicated  to  Hc-> 
rodotus  by  the  priests,  100,000  men  were  employed  for  20 
yrears  in  the  ronstruction  of  this  prodigious  cdlflce ; and 
ten  years  were  employed  in  constructing  a causeway  tnr , 
which  to  convey  the  stones  to  the  pUira,  and  in  thou* 
conveyance.  (Lib.il.  \ 124.) 

The  other  pyramids  are  of  Inferior  dimensions ; but 
they  arc  mostly  all,  notwUhsUndlog.of  vast  magnitude— 
tfu/or  moMffwn  edurt^g  ,■  tJ^ey  ore  not  all  of  stuoe,  sutne 
of  tbero  being  of  brick. 

Many  learned  dissertations  have  been  written,  and 
many  fanciful  and  a few  ingenious  conjectures  have  been 
framed,  to  account  fur  tbe  oriitiual  use  aud  ohiect  of 
these  imperishable  structures.  But  the  difficulty  of  tbe 
subject  is  such,  that  hitherto  no  satisfactory  conclusion 
has  been  arrived  at.  Even  in  the  remotest  antiquity  their 
origin  was  matter  of  doubt,  and  nothing  certain  was 
known  with  respect  to  them  or  their  founders.  (Piim. 
Hitt.  Sat.  Ub.  36.  1 19.)  Uu  tbe  whole,  however,  it  would 
seem  to  be  most  probable  that  they  were  Intimately  con* 
netted  with  the  religion  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  ; and 
that  they  wereat  onccaspccicsof  tombs  and  temples,  but 
participating  more  of  the  latter  than  of  the  former  cha- 
racter. (For  some  remarks  on  this  part  of  the  subject, 
see  Skatp't  TravtU,  p.  170,  Ac.  4to.  edit. ; and  (Jreavct't 
Pf^itmidtigra^ia.  In  his  Works,  vol.  1.) 

It  has  long  been  customary  to  regard  the  pyramids  as 
monuments  merely  of  tbe  power  and  folly  of  tbe  mo« 
narehs  by  whom  they  were  raised,  and  of  tbe  bondiute  of 
their  lufoects.  Ibis,  however,  seems  to  bo  a very  super- 

* Calami  Hovaid  Vjn*  hat  tfwnad  anal  evpiaml  ft«ur  new  chain* 
bw*  in  lha  gra«l  piTamta  t ha  aha*  afancal  lha  thIrS  pvTaanial  of 
UMaali.  c4  tha  pravloot  ataaning  af  wMeli  na  tradtiiiM  aaltus  bai 
a ii hm ‘ 


ficlai  prdodloed  view  of  the  BMdter.  Tbe  varying  roag* 
nltude  of  the  pyramids,  the  Ihct  of  their  being  ■caktered 
over  a space  extendlog  lengthwise  about  70  milee,  xekI 
tbdr  extraordinary  number,  appear  to  show,  pretty  con- 
cludvoly,  that  they  must  have  been  eoastnidcd  from  « 
sense  of  utility  or  unty ; and  not  out  of  caprice,  or  from  • 
vain  deeire  to  perpetuate  tbe  names  or  the  celebrity  of 
tbe  founders.  If  we  bad  a sufficient  knowledge  of  anti- 
quity. It  would  probably  be  found  Ibat  the  motives  which 
led  to  the  construction  of  tbe  pyramids  were,  at  bottom, 
nearly  identical  with  those  which  led  to  tbe  eonstruskloii 
of  St.  Peter’s  and  St.  Paul's  ; and  that  they  are  monu- 
ments of  tbe  religion  and  piety,  as  well  as  of  the  power, 
of  tbe  Fharmobs. 

It  Is  impossible  for  any  one  to  look  at  these  sttqieodoae 
piles  without  a deep  sense  of  their  sublimity.  Tbeir  prt^ 
diglouB  magnitude,  the  Impenetrable  mystery  that  hang* 
over  their  origin  and  the  purposes  to  which  they  werw 
applied,  and  the  conviction  that  they  will  endure  long 
af^  the  proudest  existing  monuments  of  human  great- 
neM  have  been  levelied  with  tbe  dust,  awaken  fe^lngs 
that  cannot  be  excited  ^ any  other  display  of  the  power 
and  iodustry  of  nan.  The  pyramids,  too,  are  associated 
with  some  of  tbe  most  interesting  events  In  the  history 
of  the  human  rsce.  They  were  probabir  gued  upon  by 
Moses;  and  certainly  were  regarded  with  wpndw  a^ 
admiration  by  Homer  and  Herodotus.  Pythagoras  and 
Plato:  Alexander  the  Great  and  Napoleon  marshalled 
their  hosts  under  their  shadow  ; and  they  are  do  doubt 
destined  to  receive  tbe  homage  of  poets,  historians,  and 
philosophers,  and  to  wltoess  tbe  exploits  of  warriors, 
tbrnugb  the  all  but  eodiost  series  of  friture  ages,  f For 
Airtber  details  as  to  tlie  Pyramids,  besides  tbe  authontlM 
alrewlr  referred  to.  see  the  Vtscriptfon  de  tEgvpif,  tom. 
lx. ; Siodtm  TVascf/cr,  Egypt,  vol.  i. ; CUirkrg  TrareU. 
vol.  V.  8vo.  edit. ; Grrseers  Work*,  t.  1—164.,  ed.  1737 ; 
Ancifnt  Vnipert^  Hiiiorpt  1.  426—44.1. ; H^rodote.  par 
ZitfrcAcr,  lib.  11.,  with  tbe  notes ; and  a host  of  other 
works.) 

3.  Trmplg*.—Tbo  remains  of  devoted  to 

religious  worship  form,  next  to  Uic  iiyratijliv,  the 
most  considerable  rellquesof  Aiiiir;^uitv  in  Ritype.  Hrar<tl 
after  one  uniform  design.  fn  massive  In 

detail,  and  calculated  to  u.-ikt*  shc  to  the  lu'.tTt  of  (he 
« orvhipper,  they  »how  how  iar  ff ■<  a iharc  rcl  iei  on  <trri  ipied 
in  tbe  policy  of  the  roli-rs.  and  in  the  lociaJ  coaditloa  of 
the  peuplo.  Rgvpii.ici  Architectarc  iuis  — unlike  that  of 
Greece  — foundfea  noiiotorv ; for  the  vaitnvss  and  soli- 
dity (t  demands,  the  I'normoui  proportiook  It  exhibits, 
require  an  amount  uf  lainnir  and  mat'-ri.d  only  to  have 
been  fornished  in  tbe  hnvd  of  Uir  pyramids.  1f<*nce  the 
unvarying  uniformity  wt>i<h  all  the  specimens  of  It  pre- 
sents, unmlxed  as  they  are  « kth  the  additions  of  mooern 
taste,  untouched  by  the  hand  of  improvement,  renders 
the  architecture  of  r.gypt,  above  that  of  all  other  nations, 
the  moat  characteristic  and  unique.  The  plan  and  ap- 
purtenances of  an  Egyptian  temple  consist,  first,  of  tne 
approach  to  it,  or  dromot ; a sacred  avenue  Hiked  on  each 
Biae  with  sphinxes,  and  in  some  instances  a mile  long. 
This  conducts  to  the  cntratkcc.  or  prtytyton a pHocIt^ 
feature  in  the  building,  consi^ng  of  pyramids  mole*, 
with  a rectangular  ba^  and  sides,  IncliDing  less  to  one 
another  than  In  the  perfect  pyramid,  upon  which  the 
most  elaborate  sculptures  were  cut.  Between  them  Is 
the  door  ; hut  before  tlie  door  sometimes  two  obelisks 
rise  beside  two  colossi,  as  in  the  temple  of  Luxor  { Thrbe* ). 
The  number  of  these  propyta  aou  droml  Is  IndrflnUe . 
occasionally  three  must  be  passed  before  arriving  at  the 
proikios.  or  portico  of  the  temple  Itself,  which  has  a mas- 
sive facade,  sitpnorled  by  pillars.  A doorway  leads  to  tbe 
sekos,  or  cell,  which  is  alwap  dlvhlcd  into  several  a{>art- 
ments.  A secoud  door  generally  loads  to  an  hypoitolltc 
ball,  haring  a flat  roof,  supported  bv  huge  pillars.  (Dxn- 
DIB4H.)  Some  of  tliese  balls  are  uf  immense  site.  Other 
chambers  succeed,  until  the  holy  recess  presents  U»clf ; 
an  olilnng  room,  with  an  altar  and  several  idols  sculp- 
tured in  stone.  To  almost  every  apartment  there  are 
staircases  Icailing  to  the  terraced  roofs,  many  of  which 
are  of  such  dimensions  that  at  present  Arao  villages 
are  built  upon  them.  Although  many  of  tho  temples 
ore  more  than  a mile  in  length,  their  Interiors  are  uni- 
formly covered  in  every  part  with  the  most  elaborate 
sculptures.  The  structures  will  be  found  more  minutely 
described  under  DxNDEaAn,  Eorou,  Thebbs.  Ac.  ( Strahu, 
Kdt.  fU  Caaaubon,  804. ; Egyptian  Aniigmitif*,  1.  63—77.) 

3.  Coto$*i,  i^fiucs,  Although  these  Itave  been 
Invariably  foutkd  as  api^ndagos  to  the  temples,  yet  the 
Important  plaro  they  occupy  In  the  antiquities  of  Egy'pt. 
demands  a separate  notice.  Immensity  of  tiso,  so  m^o 
an  element  in  producing  grandeur  of  effect,  was  the 
chief  end  of  the  Egyptian  artist ; and  Chat  this  might 
take  a stronger  hold  upon  the  imagination  of  the  spec- 
tator, the  largest  colossi  have  mostly  placed  near  ttieiw 
a small  figure  for  contrast  aiwl  measure  of  magnitude. 
Those  representing  men  are  always  the  figures  of  som«t 
deity,  ana  wore  placed  in  pairs  opposite  the  propyl;ea. 
Tb^  are  baked,  except  a head-dress  aud  cloth  nouesd 
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round  th«  walft.  Sone  are  mdpturrd  of  one  entire 
•*one  (hence  railed  Tnonolithet),  nnd  were  cut  out  of  the 
quarrict  and  trantporird  lo  the  templet  at  an  enormout 
expense  of  time  and  lahnur.  On  the  plain  of  Thebes, 
about  half  waj  betaeen  the  W.  desert  and  the  Nile,  are 
two  colcHtal  Hnrea,  about  50  ft.  In  heiKht,  M>ated  earh 
on  a petlcsUl  IH  rt.  long.  14  ft-  broad,  and  C ft.  high.  One  of 
these,  (uppotetl  to  be  the  “Memnno,”  the  most  celebrated 
by  far  of  the  Egyptian  statues.  Is  said  to  have  emitted 
sounds  at  sunrise  or  sooo  after,  and  when  the  sun’s  ravs 
fell  on  its  lips.  Strabo  saw  the  statue,  and  heard  tne 
mysterious  sound  ; and  Tacitus  tells  us  that  Germanlcus 
visited  tile  Afrmn(mi'i5aara<^g/rs.ti5fr<rd(tjso/i>  icfa  rs/, 
eoco/r« stmiim  reddrsu.  lib.ii.  ^ 61.)  A portion 

a similar  statue,  but  of  smaller  dimensions,  may  be 
seen  In  the  British  Museum  (No.  4,  Egyptian  saloon), 
which  was  brought  by  Belzonl  from  the  Memnonlum. 
Besides  these  gigantic  represontailons  of  deifled  human 
beings,  those  of  other  gods  are  met  with  throughout 
the  country.  The  strangest  are  those  Ideal  figures  called 
sphinxes,  some  having  a man’s  head,  and  lion's  limbs 
and  body  (oadro  ipitrufi) ; others,  the  most  numerous, 
with  a female  head;  others  again  dlspUyipg  a ram's 
head.  Snhloxcs  were  usually  placed  in  those  double 
rows  which  formed  the  avenues,  or  droml,  of  the  tern* 
pics,  and  vary  very  much  In  size.  The  largest  is  that 
piaced  K.  of  the  second  pvranild  of  Ghiseh.  It  Is  an 
andro>«phliix,  much  of  it  Durled  in  sand,  but  the  head 
and  a Durtlon  of  the  body  are  risible ; the  first  measuring, 
from  too  chin  to  the  top  of  the  forehead,  3H  (1.,  the  boaj 
bring  above  100  (t.  Ions ; the  face  has  been  much  mutUateo. 
The  excavations  of  N.  Cavlglia  disclosed  some  curious 
appendages  to  this  gigantic  monster.  On  a stoneplat* 
form,  between  the  fore-paws,  is  a block  of  granite  14  ft. 
by  7 ft.,  and  2 ft.  thick,  highly  embellished  with  sculp- 
tures in  bas-relief ; and  on  the  second  digit  of  the  southern 
paw.  a (ireck  inscription  is  deeply  cut  Tglven  with  others 
ui  the  Quarterly  [Uviev,  xlx.  411.,  with  a translation  by 
Dr.  Young).  Brtween  the  legs  of  the  sphinx,  and  on 
the  ground  in  front  of  it.  Is  a small  temple,  a plan  of 
which  may  be  seen  in  the  Quartrrlu Rn-ietr.  (xlx.  416.) 
Appearances  around  the  sphinx  indicate  that  it  was  ori- 
ginally Inclosed  within  a wait  Besides  the  human 
colossi  and  sphinxes,  other  figures  belonging  to  the 
Egyptian  tn)  thology*  are  of  frequent  occurrence.  All  the 
colossi,  of  whatever  denomination,  were,  it  is  supposed, 
colour^  over  in  every  part ; many  of  them  itfll  ex- 
hibiting traces  of  paint.  ( Hetrtn'i  Retearche$,  Engl,  frs., 
11.  214.  i Qiiarleriff  Ren'rtr,  Ac.) 

4.  ScuJpturfs  and  HieroglifpAict.  — WHhtrio  we  have 
regarded  only  those  specimens  of  Egyptian  architecture 
and  sculpture  whose  Immensity,  and,  when  compared 
with  the  classic  elegance  o(  Grecian  models,  whose  un- 
couth forms,  might  be  deemed  the  first  rude,  though 
gigantic  elfbrts  of  the  Egyptian  artists;  but  a close  ex- 
uniiiation  of  the  ornamenta  with  which  the  ancient 
buildings  are  profusely  enriched,  shows  the  great  pro- 
ficiency to  which  they  had  attained  to  the  more  re- 
fined branches  of  art.  The  obelisks,  the  walls,  and 
fliil  the  apartments  of  the  edifices  described  above,  are 
covered  fn  almost  every  part  with  sculirtures  executed 
with  the  most  minute  finish  and  exquisite  skill.  The 
ruined  temples  and  obelisks  of  Egypt  are.  In  fact,  so  many 
historical  records.  The  wars  and  triumphs  of  the  E^p- 
tUn  sovereigns  were,  for  the  most  part,  the  theme  of  tne 
sculptor.  The  immense  propjiara  and  walls  of  Luxor  and 
Karnac,  for  example,  give  a vivid  picture  of  the  forms 
of  pursuit,  the  attitudes  of  the  victors,  the  wounded,  and 
the  dying,.— the  sea  fights,  the  religious  sacrifices  and 
processions.  And  it  has  been  surmised,  with  what 
probability  we  shall  not  undertake  to  determine,  that 
Homer’s  admirable  des«'rtptlons  of  similar  scenes  Is  prin- 
du^ly  to  be  ascribed  to  his  study  of  these  monuments  1 

The  Aierofli^ics  arc  intimately  connected  with  this 
part  of  our  subject ; but  we  have  to  regret  that  our  limited 
space  will  not  allow  of  our  giving  more  than  a very  short 
and  imperfect  sketch  of  their  nature,  and  of  the  recent 
research^  with  respect  to  them.  By  hieroglyphics  are 
popularly  understood  the  various  figures,  s^mbolica) 
^Ices,  and  characters  with  which  the  Rgypuan  obelisks 
and  other  monuments  are  covered.  They  are  highly  In- 
teresting, from  the  Invlght  which  they  allbrd  into  the 
steps  by  which  men  were  led  to  the  use  of  a written  lan- 
guage. The  most  obvloiu  expedient  for  communicating 
sobstantlve  ideas  would  be  by  drawing  figures  of  the 
objects;  thus,  a battle  might  be  represenb^I  hy  the 
figures  of  aimed  men  contending  with  each  other,  Ac  , 
But  this  Is  a very  clumsy  and  Inconvenient  mode  of  con- 
veying Information,  and  cannot  be  applied  to  represent 
raraiu  feelings  or  abstract  ideas.  Hence  pictorial  are 
very  soon  superseded  by  or  mixed  up  with  symbolical 
or  ulegotical  representations,  which  depict  facts,  quail-  : 
ties,  or  circumstances,  by  conventional  or  arbitrary 
marks ; and  these  sort  characters  being,  In  the  course 
of  time,  still  ftirther  simpUfied,  lose  a great  portion  of 
their  original  pictorial  character,  and  degenerate  into 
whM  may  be  called  a cununoa,  demoUc,  or  tnekoriai . 


writing.*  The  Chinese  is  the  roost  perfect  example  of 
this  sort  of  conventional  writing ; and  Duhalde  has  given 
an  interesting  account  of  the  sU'ps  hy  which  It  was  de- 
rlvcsl  from  pictorial  writing.  {DMAalde,  DfteriptivH 
(jJograpkiijue,  ^c.  II.  272.  ed.  1736.)  The  present  Chi- 
nese rhara<.*iert  are,  in  truth,  nothing  but  a refined  and 
Improvwl  sp<Ties  of  hieroglyphics,  each  character  pre- 
senting to  the  eye  a distinct  ubject  or  quality.  At  this 
point  the  Chinese  hare  itupped ; and  U seems  never  to 
have  occurred  to  them  to  attempt  to  mark  the  diflbrent 
sounds  of  the  voice  by  characters  or  letters,  and  by  com- 
bining these  to  form  a written  language.  Now,  it  was 
long  iiipiKised  that,  like  the  Chinme.  the  characters  on 
the  Egyptian  monuments  were  wholly  hicroglyphlcal, 
and  much  learning  and  ingenuity  have  been  expended  in 
efforts  to  dec^her  them.  It  mas  latterly,  however,  con- 
jectured by  Zoega  (Dc  Origtnt  ft  L'an  Gfir/iscorwm, 
p.  4.54.)  that  some  of  the  charocCeri  on  the  monuments 
might  be  neither  pictorial  nor  tymbolira),  but  pkonttic 
(from  eor);  that  is,  that  they  might  re|>resent 

sounds,  and  not  things,  and  be  either  olphab^ic  or 
syllabic,  or  both.  Warhiirton  had  already  shown  how 
the  refined  symbolic  writing  might  pass  Into  the  pho- 
netic, but  be  erroneoiitly  concluded  that  the  monumimts 
afforvled  no  s|>ecimens  of  the  latter.  (Divine  Leg.  lii. 
161.)  The  surmise,  for  It  was  little  better,  of  Zueea  lias 
since,  however,  been  established  by  Ur.  Young.  Cham- 
polllon,  and  others.  Hut  in  doing  this  they  hi^  facilities 
unknown  to  Warburton,  Zoega,  and  previous  inquirers. 
The  French,  when  In  Egypt,  discovered  at  Koseita  a 
stone,  now  In  tlie  British  Museum,  on  which  three  In- 
scriptions are  sculptured  ; and  it  appears  from  the  last 
and  most  perfect  of  these,  which  Is  In  Greek,  that  the 
inscriptions  are  either  entirely  or  substantially  Identical 
with  each  other,  bring  the  some  royal  decree  which.  It 
says,  was  ordered  to  be  rut  In  sacred  characters  or  hiero- 
gly^phics.  In  mckorial  characters  (that  Is.  In  modified  or 
conventional  hicrnglvphlcs).  and  In  Greek.  The  inscrip- 
tions are  a good  deal  mutilated,  particularly  the  birro- 
glyphical ; but  they  are  still  sutfirlently  distinct  to  allow 
the  blern^yphical  and  enchorial  lo  te  compared  with 
each  other  and  with  the  Greek.  The  study  of  this 
trilingual  stone  enabled  Dr.  Young  to  determine,  or 
rather  perhaps  conjecture  with  considerable  prubabi- 
ilty,  which  of  the  enchorial  and  htcroelyjuhical  signs 
were  phonetic,  and  to  fix  thetr  value.  M.  Champullion 
and  others  have  since  xealuusly  followed  up  the  path 
thus  openetl,  but  with  no  great  or  marked  success.  If, 
indeed,  the  F.gyptbm  writing  were  cither  whollr  figur. 
otive  or  wholly  jilionetic,  a key  to  its  mysteries  might  bs* 
discovered,  atni  Its  long-hidden  treasnrci  be  again 
brought  to  light.  But  the  most  prnhslile  conrhisiuii 
seems  to  )>c,  that  It  Is  partly  the  one  and  portly  the 
other  ; or  that  the  characters  are  In  a si.*iU'  of  transition 
from  the  former  to  the  latter.  This.  also.  Is  ilie  ma- 
tures! opinion  of  ('hampnllliin,  who  lavs  it  down  dis- 
tinctly, in  the  second  rdlllun  o(  hts  Rr^it  du  Syatime 
Hierogtjfphique,  published  In  la^x,  that  '*  the  hiero- 
glyphic nuMic  of  writing  is  a complex  system  — a system 
curative,  symfiuffcu/,  and  phonftie,  in  the  some  text,  in 
tne  same  phrase,  I would  almost  say  in  the  some  word.” 
An  cxaiuirutioo  of  the  hieroglyphic  writlngi  must  go 
for  lo  sMisO'  every  one  that  this  is  a tolerably  correct 
statement.  Many  of  Che  characters  are  purely  pktorio]  ; 
while  others  are  m^c  arbitrary  symbols,  and  maybe, 
and  most  probably  In  some  inst:vnces  are,  nhonelic,  nr. 
which  Is  the  lamc'thing,  alphabetic  or  sTllanir.  In  fart, 
no  certain  conclusions  can  be,  or,  at  all  events,  have 
been,  drawn  with  respect  to  It.  No  douU  It  was  snifi- 
dently  InUdligible  to  those  who  were  instructed  in  its 
mysteries,  but  to  those  destitute  of  stieh  tnstnictiun*its 
interpretation  must  bo  a work  of  all  but  insuperable  diffi- 
culty ; so  that  there  seems  but  little  probability  that  the 
veil  which  ctiverod  Isis  In  antiquity  should  ever  be 
wholly  removed.f  (Ik-skles  the  authorities  already  re- 
ferrra  to,  the  reader  may  consult  the  Eatayon  Iliero- 
glj^ica  in  the  new  edllion  of  the  ^sic^.  ^rflestisi'rd, 
the  most  able  and  elaborate  treatise  on  the  subject  that 
has  ever  appeared.) 

6.  Tomba  and  Raintint(i.  — Every  relic  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians  appears  to  have  been  originally  designed  for 
on  ^most  perpetual  endurance.  Tnrir  architecture. — 
the  forms  of  which  are  mostly  pyrainidal.  with  bases  that 
have  withstood  the  most  stu^ous  and  continued  de- 
struction; thrlr  culoaoai  sculptures,  — many  of  them 
monolitbes  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock ; anu  even  the 
l^ies  of  their  dead,  — all  S'-em  to  have  been  in- 
tend^ fur  eternity.  Thousands  of  years  hare  passed 
since  many  of  the  mummies  recently  unrolled  were  em- 
balmed, yet  every  feature,  every  fibre,  still  remains. 
Even  the  colours  of  the  paintings  with  which  their  se- 
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Eulchre*  wm  Adorned  tre  still  At  vivid  as  if  tliev  bAd 
een  laid  on  rettcrdAjr.  So  deep  were  their  religious 
soDtimenU  concerrdng  dissolution,  that  they  bestowed 
more  labour  and  ornament  upon  the  dwellings  of  the  dead 
than  upon  the  hnbltationi  of  the  living.  “They  caII," 
says  Diodorus  Slcului,  “ tiie  houses  of  the  living  Inna, 
iMKauBe  fur  a short  space  we  Inhabit  them  ; but  the  sepul* 
chres  of  the  dead  thev  call  fU-mal  mannons,  because  they 
c intinuc  with  the  gotls  for  an  infinite  space.  Wherefore, 
in  the  structure  oi  their  houses  they  are  little  suUcitous  ; 
bJt  in  exi|uisitdy  adorniug  their  sepulchres,  they  think 
no  cost  sufljrient."  Ihod.  Sie.  lib.  i.)  it  was  not  enough 
that  (hr  taalies  of  Individuals  should  be  preserved  by  the 
laborious  and  expensive  process  nf  embalming,  but  their 
actions  and  etn|i)oyu>ents  during  hfo  were  elaborately  re. 
ctirdetl,  aud.  as  it  were,  perpetustcil.  by  the  hand  of  the 
painter  on  tiie  walls  of  the  tombs  in  which  they  were 
lakl.  In  every  instance  the  entrances  of  the  tombs  were 
artfully  concealed,  presenting  an  exact  resemblance  to 
(he  rest  of  the  rock  in  which  they  were  cut ; fur  all  the 
tombs  of  Rgypt  are  excavations,  — those  of  Uic  people 
bt'ing  dug  in  the  side  of  Che  mountains,  and  those  of  the 
kings  w ithin  the  eQclusuriw  of  the  temples  ; the  roost  re. 
markable  of  which  is  Muiuk  at  Thebes.  The 

e\|»edieiits  employed  to  secure  the  dead  from  desecration 
are  elaborate  in  the  extreme  ; nut  only  were  their  en- 
trances a secret,  but  dcM'ent  to  (lie  chambers  where  the 
bodies  were  laid  is  only  to  Ih'  ma<le  by  deep  shafts  and 
endlfW*  winding  recesses.  The  mummy  was  enclosed  in 
a sarcophagus  profusely  oniamented,  and  standing  in  the 
midst  of  a cliamb«;r.  Ilc&ides  human  )>odies,  those  of 
animals  held  to  be  sacred  were  also  often  embalmed. 
{Bdximi't  Optraiiims  and  Dtscoeerres  ; WUkin»on'$ 
TufofrnpMr  nj  TIubti.) 

As  the  monuments  unravel,  in  some  degree,  the 
dark  mystery  of  Hgypt's  ancient  history,  so  an  ex- 
amlnatlop  of  the  paintings  that  cover  the  tomlM  gives 
us  some  insight  into  tt<e  domestic  contlitlun  and 
usages  of  its  people.  Every  employment  and  amuse, 
lucnt  is  vividly  (Miurtrayed  around  these  sepulchral 
walls,  each  according  to  the  station  of  life  of  the 
person  to  which  It  refers.  The  forms  of  every  article  of 
furniture,  of  ships,  of  carriages,  of  every  tiling,  in  short, 
pci^ning  to  civilised  life,  arc  tliere  arcuralciy  figured. 
As  pictures,  liuwever,  those  elTorts  of  the  primeval  artists 
are  far  from  pleasing.  The  et>lour«,  though  still  bright 
and  vivid,  are  all  |>ositi\r.  seldom  b<‘iiig  blen<ied  or 
softened  ; and  persfH'Ctivp,  or  any  approach  to  it.  Is  no 
where  to  be  detected.  Hut  the  dKoirs  of  private  life  that 
(hey  present  are  w«mdrrfully  minute  and  copious ; and 
by  a long  and  rsu’eful  study  of  these,  assisted  In  parts  by 
an  sciivo  imagination,  and  by  a large  inOuion  of  what  Du. 
gald  Stewart  lias  called  ronjectunu  history,  SirJ.  G.WIl. 
kinsoo  has  produced  a singularly  interesting  and  Instruc- 
tive work.  In  fact,  if  we  might  trust  to  his  Ingenious  sug. 
gestions  and  deductions,  we  should  have  a clearer  iusight 
into  the  habits,  manners,  and  every-day  life  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  than  we  have  into  those  of  most  Euro|>ean 
nations  ! ( .VaaiirTS  and  Ctutomt  qf  the  Ancient  K$jfp- 
tiam,  3 vols.  Lond.  1637 ; a 4th  vol.  is  to  be  added  to  this 
work.  Itossdllni  has  p^uced  a similar  work ; Monu- 
menii  delf  F.gitto.  T>sa,  Ik34.> 

Prnent  State  of  Is  difficult  to  lay  before 

the  reader  any  statements  that  would  convey  a proper 
idea  of  the  existing  state  of  Egypt.  The  fact  is,  that  it 
Is  now  in  a state  oi  transition,  and  that  the  feelings,  opi- 
nions, and  habita  of  the  people  are  undergoing  a great 
and  rapid  change,  Mehemet  All  has  nothing  almiit  him 
of  the  religious  intolerance  that  has  for  centuries  been  a 
diitin^ibing  characteristic  of  the  rulers  of  Egypt ; he 
regards  all  religions,  provided  their  professors  do  not 
interfere  with  p«>)itical  matters,  with  the  same  fkvour; 
ami  In  consoqurtice  fanaticism  is  every  day  becoming  less 
powerful  In  Egypt ; and  an  infldol,  or  unbeliever  lu  the 
doctrines  of  ^bammed,  is  no  longer  looked  upon  with 
contempt  or  aversion.  The  arts,  sciences,  and  customs 
of  Asia  are  also  fast  losing  their  infliirncc  In  Egypt,  and 
are  making  room  for  those  of  France  and  England.  The 
taxation  of  the  pacha  is.  no  doubt,  essentially  Asiatic  i 
but  his  armies,  his  schools,  and  his  maimfacturcs.  arc  all 
European.  In  Calm,  ten  or  a doseti  years  ago,  a man 
who  should  have  walked  the  stret'ts  in  a European  dress 
would,  hare  been  pointed  at,  and  even  an  the  risk  of 
lieing  pelted;  whereas  at  present  (I  *<39}  the  European 
dress  is  mure  respected  than  (lie  Eastern.  At  no  very 
distant  period,  the  pacha  sat  squattM  on  carpets  or 
ottomans,  fed  himself  with  hU  fingers,  and  drank  brandy 
by  stealth : but  now  he  uses  a high  chair,  dines  from  a 
roaliuguny  table  covered  w 1th  a h.vndsome  Dunfermline 
tal»le-cloth,  and  well  furnished  with  the  finest  crystal, 
ruilery.  and  plate,  with  a bottle  of  claret  In  each  guest 
The  same  style  is  observed  by  all  his  principal  uflirers ; 
by  all  those,  in  short,  who  constitute  the  good  society  of 
Cairo  suid  Alexandria. 

It  Is  not  easy  to  exaggerate  the  vast  Infiuenee  of  this 
extraordinary  change,  i'lihapnfly,  however,  loo  much 
of  Its  success  depntds  on  tlie  lifr  of  an  indivkluat  now 
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io  old  age.  But  sdl  who  are  anxious  for  the  improve- 
metit  of  the  human  race,  and  especially  of  this  most  In- 
tereetlng  country,  must  surely  be  desirous  that  the  g<^ 
which  the  pacha  has  effucted  should  be  rendered  perma- 
nent. Kow.  this  will  bo  most  likely  to  be  secured  hy  th« 
greatEurupcan  powers  guaranteeing  the  Independence 
of  Egypf«  securing  the  succession  in  the  family  of 
the  pKha.  As  the  price  of  such  guarantee,  they  might 
fAirly  stipulate  fur  the  diminution  of  some  of  the  grievous 
buroens  now  laid  on  the  fellahs;  and  thc>y  would  bo 
censurable  If  they  did  not  enforce  the  aduptloo  of  such 
measures  as  may  seem  best  fitted  to  facilitate  the  transit 
of  passengers  and  goods  across  the  country. 

At  present  the  {Mcha  Is  compelled  to  Keep  a military 
force  on  foot  quite  disproportionate  to  the  population 
and  resources  of  the  country ; and  this  compels  him, 
even  were  he  otherwise  inclined,  to  impose  the  most 
oppressive  taxes  and  exactions  on  his  subjects.  Tfao 
setticroeot  of  the  *'  Eastern  question’'  Is.  therefore,  a 
matter  of  vital  Importance  to  the  people  of  Egypt  and 
Syria  as  well  as  to  the  pachat  ana  it  would  seem  rea- 
sonable to  conclude,  that  as  the  pacha  is  really  Ind^ 
pendent,  he  should  be  acknowledge  to  be  such,  and  be 
relieved  from  the  tribute  he  has  still  to  pay  to  the  Porte. 
The  goaemfnent  qf  the  latter  has  been  the  most  dread- 
jut  bjf/ar  tj  ait  the  pfagstrs  that  ever  fell  upon  Bgupti 
and  now  that  she  has  all  but  emaorlp^ed  herself  from 
thia  ruinous  bondage,  It  certainly  cannot  bo  Uie  wish, 
and  it  U dllBcuU  to  imagine  that  it  can  be  for  the  in- 
terest, of  any  Christian  power  to  prevent  her  becoming 
completely  tndc-|>cndent. 

The  Mameitikrt  having  been  for  a lengthened  period 
the  masters  of  Egypt,  ana  acquired  a high  degree  of  crle- 
brity,  the  reader  may  not  be  dliincliocd  to  have  some 
Acciiunt  laid  before  him  of  that  singular  and  formidalile 
force.  They  were  a body  of  cavalry,  cvmsUtlng  originally 
of  about  l‘i.000  Circassian,  Min^elian.  and  Abaiian 
slaves,  raptured  hy  the  Tartars  under  Jengis  Khan,  in 
their  conquest  of  >V.  Asia  in  the  13th  century.  About 
the  year  1230  th<>y  were  sold  by  thdr  first  masters  to  one 
of  tne  successors  of  Saladin.  I’his  prince  had  them 
trained  up  to  military  excrcims,  and  soon  obtained  a 
body  of  the  handsomest  and  best  troops  in  Asia,  though 
at  the  same  time  tl>c  most  mutinous.  The  Mamelukes, 
like  (he  rmorian  bands,  speedily  gave  laws  to  tbeir 
master.  They  became  still  more  hisoMot  under  his  suc- 
cessor, whom  they  deposed  In  llSOt  and  shortly  aAer  the 
disaster  of  St.  Louis,  they  put  to  death  the  last  Turkman 
prince,  and  enthroned  in  his  stead  one  of  their  own 
chiefs,  with  the  title  of  Sultan,  retaining  themtelves  that 
of  Mamelukes,  or  Memlouka,  which  signiilet  military 
slaves. 

The  Mamelukes  had  no  other  rule  of  conduct  and 
TOvemment  than  the  violence  natural  to  a llcentioui  and 
Insolent  soldiery.  The  first  leader  whom  they  elected, 
having  found  employment  for  their  turbulent  spirit  in  tha 
conquest  of  Syria,  reiBoed  17  years ; but  after  him  none 
governed  so  long.  The  swo^  the  bow-string,  or  poi- 
son, public  murder,  or  private  assassination,  were  the 
fate  of  a series  of  tyranta,  47  of  whom  are  enumerated  In 
the  space  of  3S7  years.  At  length,  in  1517,  Selim,  sultan 
of  (he  Ottomans,  having  taken  and  hanged  Touman 
Bey,  their  last  chief,  put  a period  to  their  dynasty. 

'The  body  of  Mamelukes,  however,  continued  to  exist 
in  Egypt  aown  to  the  present  century  ; but,  singular  as 
it  may  seem.  nutwithsUoding  a rcstdence  of  nearly  6 
centuries,  they  never  became  naturalised  in  the  country. 
Disdaining  to  ally  themselves  with  natives  of  Egypt, 
their  wives  were  all  brought  fi'om  Georgia,  Mingrrlia. 
and  the  adiacent  countries ; and  Volney  remarks  that 
their  oRkprlag  Invatiably  became  extinct  In  the  second 
generation:  they  were  therefore  perpetuated  by  the 
same  means  by  which  they  were  first  established  ; that 
is.  their  ranks  were  recruited  by  slaves  brought  from 
their  original  country.  The  Circassian  territories  have 
bi'cn.  In  fact,  in  all  periods,  a nursery  of  slaves.  The 
aiicleot  Greeks.  Komans,  and  Asiatics  resorted  to  them 
for  supplies  : and  from  the  lera  of  the  Tartar  ct>nouest 
slaves  of  botn  sexes,  carried  first  to  Constantinople,  have 
thrnre  been  dispers^  throughout  the  provs.  of  the  Turk- 
ish empire. 

Towards  the  end  of  last  century,  when  they  consti- 
tuted the  whole  military  force,  and  had  acquired  (he  en- 
tire government  of  Egypt,  the  Mamelukes,  according  to 
Volnrv,  «Ud  not  cxcew  8 600  fighting  men,  or.  togrtlter 
with  tfie  Scmnljcs,  a kind  of  mount^  domestics.  lO.isXI 
In  oil,  including  a number  of  youths  under  30  or  V3  ye.nrs 
of  age.  Titer  nved  under  a system  similar  to  that  (he 
feudal  clanshlns  of  Northern  Europe  — their  bej-s  krci>- 
Ing  each  in  tnclr  pay  wnerally  from  .iliout  *•'0. 

thourrh  one  or  two  might  have  perhaps  from  4of»  to  ' W 
retainers.  .Some  hundreds  of  them  w ere  til  piperse«l  throtiph. 
out  the  country  and  in  the  villages,  tn  maintain  tlie  an. 
thority  of  Ihclr  corps,  and  collect  tribute  ; b«it  the  main 
body  constantly  remained  at  Cairo.  .Strangt>r«  to  each 
other,  hotind  by  no  ties  as  p.\renls  or  chlliircn.  placed 
amongst  a people  with  whore  they  had  nothing  in  C‘>m- 
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non,  deiplMt]  as  rcnoj^ath't  bj*  the  Turks,  ignorant  and 
•uperatitious  from  I'llucniimi,  ferocdcius,  }>prt*ul{ou«,  «c*  , 
dltioun,  anti  corrnpte«l  by  every  rj>cck‘i  of  deliaiiehefT, 
the  disorders  aiid'rmidties  which  aecumpanied  their  H- 
cenlioua  rule  may  lie  more  easily  imagined  than  described. 
Suvereigtity  with  them  was  to  have  the  means  of  possess- 
ing more  women,  toys,  horses,  and  slaves,  than  others  ; 
of  managing  the  court  of  (Umitantinople,  so  as  to  elude 
the  tribute  or  the  menaces  of  the  sultan ; and  of  multi- 
plying (lartisani,  countermining  plots,  and  destroying 
seciTi  enemies  by  the  dagger  or  {K>Uon.  The  great 
agent  in  eflbeting  all  this  being  money,  their  only  em- 
ployment was  to  procure  it,  which  they  did  by  wresting 
it  Ia*  violence  from  its  poi^essor  wherever  it  was  to 
t>o  kmnd.  and  linnosing  arbitrary  contributions  on  the 
villages,  and  on  tne  cn^tom-hnnse,  which,  in  its  turn,  | 
levlt'd  them  again  upon  commerce.  But,  with  alt  this,  j 
they  were  brave  lu  the  extreme.  Their  beys,  and  even  i 
the  common  soldiers,  disllnguished  themselves  by  tlic  I 
raagni  licence  and  costliness  of  their  accoutrements,  ttiough 
these  were  in  general  clumsy  and  heavy.  Being  trained 
from  infancy  to  the  use  of  amis  and  horsemanship,  they 
w ere  admtr^ie  horsemen ; and  used  the  scimitar,  carbine, 
pistol.  aiKi  4}erki  or  lance,  with  almost  unequalled  skill 
and  vigour.  Hence,  notwithstanding  the  defects  of  their 
armour,  and  the  want  of  union  In  their  movements,  the 
Mamelukes  were  very  formidable  in  the  Held ; and  had 
they  been  properly  disciplined,  would  have  been  the 
finest  body  of  cavalry  that  ever  existed : nothing  could 
exceed  their  boldness  and  intrepidity  ; and  though  they 
were  foiled  In  their  onset  on  tne  squares  oi  Napoloon, 
they  did  all  that  the  most  unAinebing  courage  and  con- 
tempt of  danger  could  effect.  (fWncp.  i.  151— lNf>.  ; 
Otbhon,  cap.  ^.)  The  Mamelukes  are  now  extinct  as 
a body,  and  almost  as  iDdivkluals.  Even  had  they  escaped 
the  proscription  of  the  pacha,  they  could  not  long  have 
survived  ; lor  the  conquests  of  the  Russians,  by  puUlug 
a stop  to  the  export  of  slaves  from  the  Caucasian  terri- 
torics,  has  shut  up  the  sources  whence  they  drew  their 
supplies  of  rocruiu. 

tiiiiory.  — The  origin  of  the  Egyptian  nation,  and  the 
history  of  their  native  princes,  are  involved  in  the  great- 
est obKurity  and  uncertainty.  l*hls  much,  however,  is 
established  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt,  that  the 
Egyptians  had  attained  to  gri>ai  wealth  and  drilisatiun. 
and  had  established  a regular,  wrUorganUed,  and  (if 
we  may  estimate  it  by  its  results)  wi^lv-contrived 
system  of  government,  while  the  greater  number  of  the 
surrounding  nations  were  iDvolvm  In  the  grosiest  bar- 
barism. At  length,  however,  (^nbyses.  emperor  of 
Eersia,  addivl  Egypt  to  his  other  provinces.  It  con- 
tinued attached  U)  rcrsla  for  11>3  years,  though  oflim  in 
open  rebellion  against  its  conquerors.  Alexander  the 
Groat  had  littlo  difficulty  in  effecting  its  conquest ; and  it 
lias  been  Inferred  from  hU  rmindation  of  Alexandria, 
which  soon  became  the  centreof  an  extensive  commerce, 
that  he  intended  to  establish  in  it  the  seat  of  the  govem- 
inciit  of  his  vast  empire.  On  the  doath  of  AlexandLer, 
Ptolemy,  the  son  of  l.agus,  became  master  of  the  country. 
Undt-r  this  able  prince  and  his  immediate  successors, 
Egy|>t  recovered  the  greater  portion  of  its  ancient  pros- 
perity, and  was  for  three  centuries  the  favoured  seat  of 
commerce,  art,  and  science.  The  feebleness  imd  indo- 
lence of  the  last  sovereigns  of  the  Macedonian  dynasty 
facilitated  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by  the  Romans:  Au- 
nstus  possessed  himself  of  it  after  a struggle  of  some 
duration,  and  for  the  next  ij66  years  it  belonged  to  the 
Roman  and  («reck  empires,  constituted  their  most  valu- 
able prov.,  and  was  for  a k-iigthened  pericxi  the  granary, 
os  it  were,  ef  Rome.  In  &t0  Egypt  siibreiited  to  the  vic- 
torious Amrou,  general  of  the  caliph  Omar  ; unilcr  w hose 
tuccoKSors  it  continued  tillabout  1 171,  when  the  Turkmans 
expelled  the  caliphs : these  again  were  in  their  turn  ex- 
pelk<d,  in  12.50,  by  the  Mamelukes.  The  latter  raised  to 
the  throne  ouenf  their  own  clilefi  with  the  title  of  sultan; 
and  this  new  dynasty  reigned  over  Egypt  till  1517.  when 
the  Mamelukes  were  totally  defeatod,  and  the  la«t  of  their 
sultans  put  to  death  by  the  Turkish  sultan  Selim.  The 
conqueror  did  not,  however,  entirely  suppress  tlte  M.-mie. 
luke  government,  but  merely  reconstructed  it  on  a nf*w 
basis,  placing  at  its  head  a pacha  appointed  by  himself, 
who  prciidevi  over  a cmmrll  of  24  Mameluke  beys  or 
chiefs.  So  long  as  the  Ultuman  sultans  preserved  their 
original  power  and  authority,  this  form  of  government, 
though  anmit  the  worst  that  could  have  been  devis'rd  had 
the  iiiieresis  of  the  country  been  ever  so  little  utteiuied 
to.  answered  their  purpose  of  preserving  Egypt  in  de- 
pendence. and  of  drawlDg  from  it  supplies  of  men  and 
money  : but  the  power  of  the  pachas  declined  with  that 
of  their  masters : and  latterly  the  whole  cxecntivo  au- 
thority centred  in  the  boys,  who,  except  upon  rare 
oceasinns,  paid  Utile  more  than  a ouminal  deference  to 
the  orders  of  the  sultan. 

'fins  state  of  things  continued  till  I7W.  when  a French 
army,  commanded  by  Napoleon,  landed  in  Egypt.  The 
Mameluke  force  having  b<*en  annihilated  or  dupersed  In 
a scries  of  eugagemeuts  with  the  French,  the  latter  sue- 
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eeevied  in  subjugating  the  country.  Naixileon  hating  re- 
turned to  France,  the  French  in  Egypt  were  nltai  kvd  in 
1M)I  inr  a British  army,  by  which  they  were  det<  aiiHl, 
and  obliged  to  enter  Into  a mnvention  for  the  ev,iruotiun 
of  the  country.  The  British  having  not  long  niter  also 
evacuated  Egypt,  it  relapsed  into  its  formt  r state  of 
anarchy  and  bvbarism.  from  which  it  was  at  last  rescued 
by  the  good  fortune  aitd  ability  of  Mchemet  All,  the  pre- 
sent pacha.  This  extraordinary  man,  a native  of  un  ob- 
scure village  of  Albania,  having  enlered  the  military 
service,  attained,  partly  by  his  bravery,  and  partly  by  his 
talent  for  Inirigue.  to  the  dignity  of  iiacha  In  ]g(>4.  His 
subsequent  history  is  well  known.  The  massacre  of  the 
Mamelukes,  In  liil  I , raised  him  to  almost  absolute  p<iwer  ; 
and  his  victorious  amis  have  since. wrested  Syria  frutn 
the  Grand  Seignior. 

KHUENBUKrr.STEIN,  a strong  fortress  of  Rheni»h 
Prussia,  on  a steep  and  picturesque  rock,  773  ft.  in  height, 
on  the  E.  hank  oi  the  Ublue,  opposite  to  Coblents.  w itli 
which  It  Is  connected  by  a bridge  of  boats.  A tow  er  or 
fortress  Is  said  to  have  been  cuntiructed  on  Die  summit 
of  this  rock  by  the  Romans ; and  in  modern  times  it  was 
regularly  fortified,  a well  was  cut  in  tlic  ruck  to  the  depth 
of  A84  ft.,  and  it  was  Justly  regarded  as  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal bulwarks  of  Germany.  It  was  unsueretifully  be- 
sieged by  the  French  in  ITW.  1796,  and  1797;  but  it  fell 
into  their  hands  on  the  27ih  of  January,  1799.  the  garrison 
having  been  previously  re«luor<i  to  such  a state  of  famine 
that  a pound  of  horse  llesh  told  for  30  kr.  1 The  French 
blew  up  the  fortifications  subsequently  to  the  treaty  of 
Lunevnle.  They  have,  however,  lieen  reconstrucletf  by 
the  Prussian  goveniment  since  lfil5,  and  rendered  inoro 
extensive  and  formidable  than  ever.  Khrcnhrcitsieln. 
with  the  new  fortresses  on  the  hiliof  the  ('Imrtn-nte  and 
the  Peterslierg,  forms  a portion  of  the  gr.-md  military  po- 
sition of  wblcn  Cobicntx  (which  sec)  is  the  centre.  The 
town  of  Ehrcnbreitslein,  sltuatinl  at  the  fixit  of  the  castle 
rock,  has  about  2,500  inhsd>.  (ScArci'6cr,  Guide  du  Ilhtn, 
S(C.) 

EICHSTADT,  a town  of  Bnvarla,  clrc.  Regensburg 
(Ratisbon),  cap.  of  the  mediatisi'd  doni.  of  the  Duke  of 
I-euchtenberg,  on  the  Altnuihl,  41  m.  W.S.W.  Ratisbon. 
Pop.  7,500.  ( SfdUer.  IMU.)  It  is  well  built,  and  contains 
the  summer  residence  of  the  ducal  family,  with  a Bra- 
zilian cabinet,  and  other  eollections  of  art  ahd  science; 
a cathedral.  In  the  Gothic  style,  commenced  in 
w itli  several  other  churches,  a Capuchin  convent,  bishop's 

fialai'e,  Latin  school,  ecclesiastical  seminary,  public  11- 
irary,  and  museums  of  painting,  antiquities,  and  natiiral 
history.  It  has  four  suburbs.  About  1 m.  distant  is  tlu* 
WlllitUldsliurg,  acaslle  on  a height,  believed  to  have  re- 
placed a Roman  fortress.  It  has  a well  of  great  depth, 
and  Its  trenches  have  been  rut  in  the  solid  rock  ; but  it 
is  nbw  in  a state  of  decay.  E^lrhstadt  has  manufw  tores 
of  hardware,  earthenware,  and  woollens  ; beddes  bn^w. 
cries  and  stone  quarries.  The  prinrl|>ality  of  which  it  Is 
(he  cwp.  consists  of  about  217  tq.  m.,  with  a pop.  of  ‘J4.4nn. 

It  originally  belonged  to  the  prince-bishnps.  successors 
of  St.  Willibald,  by  whom  Eichstadt  was  built  in  the  hth 
century;  but.  in  lfll7.  It  was  given  to  Prince  Eugene 
Bcauhamois,  to  whose  rticfttory  the  citizens  have  erected 
a handsome  monument  In  the  vicinity.  {CannabicA ^ 
Berckftut.) 

EIMBKCK,  or  EINBECK,  a town  of  Hanover,  cap. 

fiilncipaiity  Grubenhagen,  disir.  Hndesbvlm.nn  the  lime, 

»y  which  it  Is  surroumk-d,  37  m.  8.  by  F..  Hnnnvrr.  Pop. 
5,400.  4t  is  enclosed  tiy  walls  and  broad  ditches,  and  is 
ill  built  and  dirty.  It  has  two  hosnitali,  and  a superior 
school.  EimboeV  was  formerly  ad«-brated  for  Its  b^r, 
which,  like  London  porter,  was  sent  ail  over  the  em- 
pire. A barrel  was.  lu  the  l^h  Century,  what  a few 
bottles  of  real  Tokay  are  now  — a pri'sent  fbr  a prince. 
I'he  allkirs  t>f  Germany  were  then  settkx!  at  .Spires  or 
Worms,  by  the  princes  of  the  em|ilre,  over  foaiiilng 
draughts  of  true  Limbeck."  ( Jlorigtiin'i  Trof.  in  tAe  A. 
qf  (iermanff,  1.  .137.)  At  pre»ent.  Limbeck  is  less  cele- 
brated for  Its  beer ; but  it  has  s^imc  breweries,  with 
fabrics  of  woollen  and  linen  cloth,  linen  yarn,  slncktogs, 
shoes,  leather,  and  chemical  products,  and  a brisk  trade 
In  flax  and  other  agricultural  produce.  In  iHiffi,  it  suffered 
severely  from  fire. 

KISKNACH,  a market  town  of  Central  Germany, 
duchy  of  Saxe-Wcimar-P.lienach.eap.  of  the  prlnri|>aHty 
or  prov.  of  same  name,  on  a gentle  declivity  at  the  con- 
fluence of  ihe  Nesva  and  Horse),  encirclco  hr  wooried 
hills,  44  m.  W.  by  4S.  Waimar,  and  91  m.  N r..  Frank- 
fort-ou-the-Mayn.  Pop.,  with  its  sutMirbs.  9,325.  It  is 
the  principal  town  In  the  Tburlnglan  E'orrst,  and  is  weFl 
built  and  laid  out.  paved  and  well  lighted.  It  has  five 
suburbs,  with  four  churches,  a handsome  market-plai'c. 
in  which  Is  Ihe  dural  residence,  and  the  new  citizens'  • 
academy,  estab.  1H25;  a mint,  four  hospitals,  a work- 
house,  house  of  correction,  town-bail,  gjmnaslum, 
teachers’  seminarr,  school  for  foresters,  schools  for  the 
indigent,  and  various  nthiT  public  and  benevolent  Insti- 
tutions. Formerly,  this  was  the  most  flourishing  of  all 
the  maoufacCuring  towns  between  Leipzig  and  Frankfort. 

S C 
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It  WAS  ivarticularlf  n'^t4’d  for  iu  manuracturci  of  t^rgc, 
plu«h.  ATuI  other  wtKillpn  ttufTt  ; IhU  <lurhi|;  the  ivriod  of 
the  ••  ConliurnUl  SyUrm,'*  iho  r«|>itAll»ti  of  lu-i  iiAch 
fortook  the  ni«nur»<’turAor  wool  for  tliat  of  cotton,  « hh  h. 
on  Ihf*  rC'Openiitg  of  the  coiilmciitAl  port*  to  Britith 
good*.  WA«  all  but  annihiUtcd.  It  b««  now  only  one 
rrmtlderahlc  wool k-n  yarn  fortory.  a frw  other*  of  woollen 
and  cott>m  fabrics,  white  lead  and  *«a|»,  and  some  tan- 
nerles  and  dyo-hou*e*.  Alxmt  IJm.  S.  of  the  town,  1* 
llte  c«lebratM  castle  of  Warthurg,  in  whlt-h  Luther 
pasoHl  hli  10  month*  duranre.  under  the  friendly  arrest 
of  the  Kleclor  of  Saxony.  J’ratrller*  are  still  shown  the 
room  he  occupUMi,  Ih'uigh  the  castle  it.  ili  great  part.  In 
a itnle  of  decar.  \KfrgkaHs j Cunnahich,  4tc. ) 

E1SL^'BK^«,  a town  of  the  Prusstan  italei,  proT. 
Saxonv,  distr.  Mcr*cl»erg,  19  m.  W.hy  N.  Halle,  and  3A 
in.  S W.  by  S.  MagdeUurg.  Pop.  l,h-a.  It  U s'tnated  on 
clevatM  ground,  near  the  HhM»,  and  is  dkSded  Into  an 
old  an«l  a new  town,  the  former  of  which  i*  encircled 
with  w.iHi  and  diich<’«.  It  has  sevioal  sntiurb*:an 
aiirlenl  castle,  fnnnerly  the  resideiire  ol  the  c«»uiUi 
Mansfrld  t 4 rhurche*;  a Protestant  gymnasium,  and  It 
hospitals;  Olid  Is  the  seat  of  a council  for  tlie  circle,  a 
judk'tal  tribunal  for  t lie  circle  and  town.atioar'lof  mines, 
tfcc.  But  It  derives  It*  entire  celebrity  from  its  being 
the  n.'itlve  place  of  the  griat  reformer,  Martin  Luther, 
horn  here  on  the  loth  of  NovetnUT,  U-*3;  and  who 
aUo  died  here  on  the  13th  of  February.  IMf>,  The 
house  in  which  he  w,a*  bnm,  amt  where  he  breathed  iiii 
last,  V 09  almost  wholly  destroyed  by  (ire  Hi  IdMtl.  Being 
aflerwardi  rebuilt.  It  wa*  converted  into  a gratuitous 
school  for  poor  children,  and  a tcm-her'i  seminary  \ the 
rap.cloak,  and  other  ndic*  of  LuthiT,  are  nreservid  tn  it, 
and  shown  to  rititers ; and  hi*  bii<C  it  pWed  over  tbr 
door.  In  one  of  the  churches  of  the  town  is  a pulpit, 
fr>>m  which  he  nccastonaliy  preached  ; and  here,  also, 
arc  tm-ui  bust-*  of  himself  .mil  .Meiancthon.  1/Uther  wa> 
the  ton  of  a miner  at  |■UU•bcn.  and  (he  greater  part  of 
its  inli.vt).  continue  to  work  In  the  copi»cr  and  silver 
mine*  In  Ms  vicinity  ; hut  It  h.ia  also  some  iwitash  ami 
suit]»etre  hurtories*  ami  one  uf  tobacco,  be>idv*  wrver.al 
breweries.  {'/.rtUilz;  It.rf-haus,  t^r.) 

KKATKUIN’KBL’IUI.  a town  of  the  Bussian  empire, 
gov.  of  Perm,  near  the  Itoitom  of  the  K.  declivity  of 
the  Oural  chain,  on  the  Iset,  amt  in  the  line  of  the  great 
ma.1  leading  from  Pena  to  I’oholsk.  Pop.  (in  liOO) 
I0,ij!f6.  It  was  founded  liy  Peter  the  (ircat  In  17*s3.  and 
it  regularly  huilt  anti  fortitled.  Ilesult**  being  the  key 
of  .Siberia,  it  is  the  cap.  of  the  richest  mining  district  «f 
the  empire ; has  a board  fur  the  general  direction  uf  the 
mines,  a mint  fur  the  coinage  of  cupiicr,  and  extensive 
iron  and  copper  foundries  iu  its  immediate  vicinity.  Its 
Inhah.,  who  cun«Ut  in»stly  of  bondsmen  Iseionging  in 
the  crown  and  individuals,  are  almost  wholly  employed 
III  the  mines  and  working  uiciali. 

F.KaTFHINOSLAF,  a gov.  of  European  Russia, 
having  the  sea  of  AiofT,  and  the  gov.  of  'I'anrida  on  its  S. 
frontier.  Area  and  pop.  Imth  doubtful ; but  Schnitaler 
estimate*  the  former  at  aS.MW  sq.  m.,  nnd  the  huier  at 
(ilO.UOO.  Nearly  two  thirds  of  the  surf.icR  consist  of  a 
vast  steppe  or  plain,  without  tree*,  and  with  a thin  arid 
soil,  'rho  portions  on  this  side  the  Duiepr,  bv  which 
it  i*  traversv'd,  arc  the  mnit  (eitlie,  Gror.ing  is  tfic  pr1o> 
cipal  occupation  of  the  Inhob.,  who  po»seit  immense 
numbers  uf  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  hogs,  gi.ula,  Ac.  The 
br«'«Hl  of  sheep  has  b«'en  iii.'ilcrially  improveil.  Uee*  arc 
aLmndiUil ; and  the  silk-worm  ia  raised  in  the  vicinity  of 
MarioiKiul.  The  pop.  consists  ptimipaliy  of  Kussuiii 
and  Cossacks  ; but  there  are  several  other  races,  among 
whom  may  be  mentiomHl  io.ooo  German  c<doiiUts.  Prin- 
cipal towns.  Ekaterinnslaf.  Bakhmont,  and  Marfopoul. 

P'KATEaiMusLsr,  the  cap.  of  the  above  gov.,  nn 
the  Ihviepr.  immediately  twluw  the  catarai  ts.  lot.  4S'-^ 
27'  211"  N.,  long.  34'^  f*'  H Pop.  9,00l>.  Catherine  11. 
laid  the  first  stone  of  this  town.  In  presence  of  the  em- 
peror Joseph  II..  In  17^7.  It  is  designed  on  a large 
scale,  and  its  broad  rectangular  streets  are  still  very  far 
ftom  being  completely  fillcil  up.  Lxebuive  of  the  gov. 
offlL'ei,  it  has  a gymnasium,  and  some  other  liteiary  as 
well  as  charitable  Instltutloiu. 

ELBA  (the  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  //oo  or 

lira  of  the  Etruscans  and  Romans),  an  Island  of  the 
Mediterranean,  or  rather  of  the  Tyrrhene  sea.  belonging 
to  Tuscany,  from  which  it  Is  separated  by  the  strait  of 
Piomhino,  7 or  8 m.  across,  being  tlie  largest  and  most 
Important  of  those  iu  Ihc  po*«esslon  of  (he  grand  duchy  ; 
between  lat.  4'i-'  43'  and  42*'  .VV  N..  and  Ion.  10^  ,V 
and  BP  2-^'  K.  Sh.vpe  Irregnlar,  but  not  very  unlike 
(hat  of  the  letter  T,  having  (he  upper  end  towards  the 
B,  I.ength,  R.  to  \V.,  Mim.  ; breadth,  varying  from  2 
to  12  m.  ; circumference,  about  fW  ra.  ; area.  1,'iO  sq.  ra. 
Pop.  tn  IB.H*>&,  It  Is  coTcreil  with  mountains;  a 
central  chain  runt  through  it*  whole  extent,  the  prin- 
cipal summit  of  which,  towards  Us  W.  extremity,  is 
2.^4  ft.  In  hidght.  Granite  abounds,  especially  in  the  E. 
part  of  the  tiluid,  and  it  in  a great  mewsure  constitute* 
the  numerous  rocky  shelve*  with  winch  tlic  coasts  ore 
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bristled.  Ci-uloglcolly  the  Island  affurda  no  traces  of  (b« 
action  of  Hre.  Secuudory  and  tertiary  formation*,  cal- 
cari*ous,  ahiminou*.  or  magnesian,  are  plentiful  tn  the 
W,  ; on  the  K.  slmre  the  turloce  I*  eovmAl  with  a reddisJi 
vegi  table  earth,  many  fwt  In  ihkkucss,  and  furrowed 
with  ferruginous  vein*,  iron  is  every  where  abuudaut ; 

Inwl*  InesJiauui*  rbai;tMini  genrvos* 
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beside*  which,  copper,  calamine,  ontlnuiny,  alum,  aslwstoa. 
op.'il,  txiurmaliine.  and  viiriou*  kinds  of  marble  are  fotincL. 
'Phere  Is  no  navigable  river,  but  there  are  montr  smal I 
rivulets  iisni  to  turn  mills ; (he  largest  are  on  the  N . side 
«if  the  island,  where  there  are  also  some  soil  marshes. 
C'limatr  exreilent,  (he  hents  lieing  iieltlrer  excessive,  ivnr 
of  long  duiatioii  ; nor  (he  cold  severe.  Except  in  a I'pw 
particular  locKlItb'S.  K.ltu  is  decldtilly  healthy.  The  ap- 
(>earance  of  the  island  t*  far  from  prepossessing  ; ami  the 
cultivable  land  i*  but  of  very  limit^  extent.  **  Ruins  scat- 
tered  over  the  tare  of  the  country,  wretched  hanib‘<*.  two 
mean  villages  and  mic  fortress — these,  generally  tpeokiug. 
are  all  that  meet  the  sight  on  the  side  of  the  islaiMt  w hh-h 
extends  along  the  eh,umel  of  Piombino.  Tlie  traveller, 
however,  tinds  tlie  scene  changiwl  on  Tiiiling  Monte- 
Grosso  (in  the  N.E.),  covered  with  myrtles,  rosemary, 
(he  tnailirk  tree,  laurel-thyme,  &c. ; and  Monte-Glove, 
where  the  green  holm  u«k,  cork  tree,  laurel,  yew,  and  a 
small  number  of  wild  olives,  afford  on  agreieoble  repose 
to  the  eye.  The  branches  of  the  hills,  which  stretch  to- 
wartls  l.ungone  (S.  E.)  present  only  naked  rocks,  almost 
de.viiiute  of  verdure.  In  the  centre  ol  the  tslaivd  the  hil- 
locks are  overspread  with  olivet,  mulberries,  ami  vines. 
Oil  the  W.,  the  summits  and  declivities  of  the  moun- 
tain* consist  of  granitic  rocks.  Industry  and  toll  reixlrr 
fertile  the  small  quantity  of  earth  which  is  collected  at 
their  base.'*  {Jii'rnraud'M  fit  Kfbit,  pp.  1*4.  95.) 

Thmigh  the  soil  t*  throughout  hilly,  and  the  vegrtalde 
earth  gencrollr  shallow,  little  labour  suffices  to  retuler  it 
pnaluctive.  Agriculture,  however.  Is  neorlv  confined  to 
the  lowest  hlU  ranges,  and  the  sheltered  valleys  betwem 
them.  The  rorn  crop  it  trifling  ; at  the  Iteglnnhig  of  the 
present  ivntury  Dc  llcmeaud  says  it  wmild  have  hardly 
supplied  the  want*  of  the  Inhob.  duriog  ^ port  of  the 
y>-.tr.  M.ilte  and  pulte  arc  grown.  The  produce  nf 
(tax  U very  small,  and  hemp  is  not  cuitivatrti  : the 
thread  that  is  ui»l  is  manutactured  from  the  leaves 
of  the  numerous  aloes  w iih  whkb  the  Adds  of  J-ungone 
are  covered.  AH  kinds  of  fruit  trees  oummou  to  i n- 
rope  grow,  excepting  the  apple;  but  they  are  generally 
III  cuUlvaiovl,  and  their  fruit  inferior.  The  vintage 
takes  place  In  Jjeptember.  B*dh  white  and  red  wmes 
arc  produced ; the  former  are  cldefly  for  home  convumt*- 
tloo:  the  latter  in  small  quantitr.  and  good;  consti- 
tute a chief  article  of  export.  The  most  estecnie<t  it 
the  AUaftco,  olitained  from  a superior  red  Muscadina 
grape.  The  oak,  beech,  chestnut,  poplar,  alder,  buck- 
thorn, Ac.,  are  amongst  the  forest  tree*  ; but  tliidwr  lit 
riH*  carpenter's  work  Is  rare,  the  island  affoniliig  litilo 
more  than  mere  underwood.  Pasturage  Is  scarce,  and 
cattle  few  : they  cuiisUt  of  asses,  some  mules,  and  a frw 
sUiiitt'd  horses,  oxen,  and  cowi.  The  number  of  pigs, 
sheep,  aid  goats  Is  more  considerable ; but  the  bresils 
are  very  inferior.  Tlie  sea  around  Elba  swarms  with 
(iih.  including  tunnies,  .mchovie*.  soles,  the  Aouu-Uiua 
Kiitimit  juiu.  Linn. ),  mullet  (mmUu*  harbofut),  kc.  Of 
these  (he  tunny  and  mullet  are  Uk'm  iu  large  quantities, 
and  Irom  &,(XNi  to  f>.(4»  tons  of  the  (ormer  are  aiiniuUy 
exporle^l,  Ivesldes  a considerable  supply  of  the  latter. 

But  the  chief  wealth  of  Elba  is  lu  it*  mines  of  lr>vn 
and  salt,  which  have  been  wrought  from  a very  re- 
mote e|>o«h.  The  prlnclj'ol  mine,  near  the  llttk*  town 
of  Rio.  on  the  E.  side  of  the  fslaml.  consist*  of  an  en- 
tire mountain  atxmt  530  fl.  in  height,  which,  to  use 
(he  words  of  riiiiy,  is.  totus  ti  fa  materia.  It  supplies 
iron  ore*  In  every  known  variety  ; some  yielding  from 
075to0i<l  of  excellent  Iron.  l»om  which  a very  ginal 
steel  is  obtained.  The  ancients  made  many  deep  rxro- 
vatious  and  winding  gallerk^s  In  this  mine;  and  pick- 
axes, nails,  l.ampB,  ancT  various  other  anllqu*  articles  lusve 
boon  from  time  to  time  dUedvered  iu  it.  The  average 
produce  of  iron  ore  from  Elba  has  of  late  years  been 
nearly  18.(*I0  tons  a year,  worth  about  2U.  a tem  ; the 
whole  nf  which  Is  taken  to  the  opposite  coast  of  Tuscany 
Co  t>e  smelted.  In  ]H3(i  there  were  20*  miners,  and  60 
carriers  employed  In  conveying  the  ore  to  U»e  place  of 
emharkatluti.  I'lie  miners  work  6 or  9 hour*  a day,  and 
are  paid  40  lire  (about  2'w.)  a month,  ft  per  cent.  <«f 
whicli  Is  dcfOMitcHl  fur  a |K*usion  from  the  government, 
for  themselves  or  their  widow*.  Marine  salt  Is  manufac- 
tured by  evaporation  In  foiir  basins,  near  Eorto  Ferrajo. 
About  4,000,000  U>s.  are  pnaluccd  aniiually.  ^d  nearly 
ioo  persons  empioyid  in  the  manufacture.  The  other 
branches  of  Industry  arc  priuciiudly  domestic. 

CtHnmerce  is  chiefly  limited  to  the  importation  frimi 
I-eghorn  and  .Marsrtlle*  of  grain,  cheeie,  rattle,  and 
other  articles  ol  prime  nccfisity ; and  the  e*i>on- 
ation  of  tunny,  salt.  Iron  ore,  Vermont  and  Ak^ico 
wmci,  vlivegur,  and  gr,uiUc  There  arw  two  luwru  — 
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Porto  Forraio  on  tiio  N..  and  Porto  I^nj^ono  itic  K. 
c(Nut.  The  former,  «hirh  Is  the  cat).,  is  buiU  on  a 
ponlnsula.  between  whicb  and  the  main  land  is  a spacious 
and  ifood  harlKinr.  Pop.  about  8.c*<>0.  It  Is  fortillcd  ; its 
streets,  wliich  are  wide,  clean,  and  wcU  parad.  are  niostlv 
terraces  cut  out  in  the  rock  ; houses  stnali,  badly  diTidea. 
built  of  brick,  and  generally  two  stories  high.  It  is  the 
roaidence  of  the  governor  of  the  island  itnd  of  a tn.liury 
commandant,  the  se.lt  of  a dvU  and  criminal  court,  and 
contains  two  churches,  with  a prison.  I.oarutio,  hosnital, 
and  sumo  subterraneous  com  magaiincs.  Porto  I.un* 
gon«.  with  inhab..  has  a tolerable  harbour,  and  is 
well  fortitied  and  difflcuk  of  acc4<«i.  The  ordinary  food 
of  the  pop.  consists  of  dried  pulse.  ches'Se.lvacon.  smoked 

Rrurislons,  coarse  bread,  fresh  dsh.  and  a few  regetahles  ; 

esh  meat  and  white  wine  are  usihI  only  on  Uolydays. 
Tlicir  hostscs  and  furniture  arc  equally  simple  and  solid. 
Bowls,  nfoe-pins,  ouoits,  tennis,  .and  timig  at  a mark,  are 
the  chief  sports  of  the  men;  there  it  not  much  gaiety 
exhibited  in  the  amusetnents  of  the  island  gmerally. 
Robbery  is  rare,  murder  still  more  so  ; the  number  of 
pam>ert  inconsiderable. 

The  Ktmscans.  Pltocians.  Carthaginians,  and  Romans 
•uccessirely  possessetl  Elba;  in  the  middle  ages  it  was 
subject  to  the  Saracens.  Pisans,  Genm*se,  I.urchese.  tlio 
counts  of  Piomhino,  Orsinl.  Ac.  In  the  ItUh  century 
It  was  ravaged  by  Barbarossa,  and  soon  afterwards  lell  to 
the  crown  of  Naples,  I'nder  the  French  empire  It 
formed  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Etruria ; but  its  cliief  his- 
torkal  interest  Is  derived  from  Us  having  tiern  the  resi- 
dence and  empire  of  Napoleon  f^om  tlie  3d  of  May,  1^14, 
to  the  a6tli  Of  Feb.,  iHid.  During  this  short  period  a 
road  was  opened  between  the  two  principal  towns,  trado 
revived,  and  a new  sera  seemed  to  have  opened  for  Kltia. 
ij)e  ^rnfoud,  f’^age  to  ike  ImU  oJ  Elba ; Serrutori, 
SUHiiitrai  liotrhne, /trport  <m  Ttucang.) 

ELBE  (an.  Albtt,  Jtumcn  inr/ifium  et  luttum  oltm. 
Tacit.  Germ.  \ 41.),  a large  and  Important  river  of 
Europe,  thruiign  the  central  part  of  w hich  it  Hows,  gene- 
rally in  a N.W.  direction  from  Bohemia  to  the  German 
Ocean.  Its  total  length  is  about  7iMJ  m..  during  wiiich 
course  It  passes  through  Atistria.  Saxony,  Fruisla, 
AnhaK-Dessau,  Hanover.  Mecklenburg,  Denmark,  ami 
Itamburg.  tU  principal  affluents  are  — on  the  left,  the 
Moldau,  Rger.  Mulda,  Saale.  Ohre.  letze,  IMmenau,  and 
Okte ; and  on  the  right,  the  Iser,  Sciiwarx  Klster,  nml 
Il.^vel,  with  the  Spree.  Dresden,  Meissen,  Tnrgau. 
Magdeburg,  l.cutaen,  Lauenburg,  Harburg.  and  Ham- 
burg. are  situated  upon  Us  banks.  It  originates  iu 
several  streams  on  the  S.  side  of  the  Schneekoppe 
(£no<r-r<sp).  one  ofthc  Hlesengeblrge  chain  in  the  clrc. 
of  BidK'how  in  Bohemia,  about  4,400  ft.  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  At  first  its  direction  Is  R.,  next  S. : at  Par- 
duhltz  it  turns  W.,  and  at  Kolln  N.W.,  frona  which 
direction  U docs  not  afterward  greatly  vary.  After  leav- 
iiig  Torgau  it  nins  fur  the  most  rart  through  a flat 
country.  Near  Ktiiilggrati.  about  40  m.  from  its  swuree, 
Its  elevation  above  the  sea  is  only  ft,  at  &(elnlk  454  ft., 
at  Schandau  341  ft.,  at  Dresden  279  ft,  at  Magdeburg 
13fl  ft.,  and  at  .\meburg  (Brandenburg)  J7fl  ft-  only. 
Above  Melnik  it  Is  navigable  for  only  small  craft,  Imt 
vessels  of  1,500  centners  burden  may  come  up  to  that 
town.  Its  volume  receives  a consideralile  augmenUlion 
by  the  union  of  the  Moldau ; and  w hen  it  enters  Sax.my 
the  Elbe  is  upwards  nf  350  ft.  in  width  Between  Ham- 
burg and  Harburg  it  is  divided  into  several  arms,  in- 
closing some  large  islands ; but  these  toon  afterw  ards 
reunite,  and  the  river  prucefnls  In  an  undivided  stream 
to  its  mouth.  Its  rstuary,  opposite  Cuxh.ivcn,  12  m. 
wide.  Is  encumbered  with  sand  banks,  which  render 
lU  ruivigatlon  difficult;  but  shl|>i  drawing  14  ft.  water 
come  up  to  Hamburg  at  all  times,  and  Ihoso  drawing 
18  ft.  como  up  safely  at  spring  tides. 

The  bridges  across  the  EUk*  are  numerous  above  Tor- 
gau;  but  t^luw  that  town  communication  between  the 
opposite  banks  takes  place  by  means  of  ferrlrs  onlv.  It 
it  connected  by  the  Finnw  and  Frederick  WillUm 
canals  within  the  Prussian  dom.  with  the  Oder  and  the 
Vistula,  and  hy  that  of  Sleknltt  with  the  Trave  near 
Lubeck ; while,  by  means  of  the  railroad  between  Bud. 
weis  on  the  Moloau  and  Linz,  it  has  been  plorcvl  in 
communication  with  the  Danube;  and  besides  thls.it 
will  shortly  be  cuonccUHl  with  the  Danuhe  by  means  of 
the  Bavarian  ca^.  now  in  the  course  of  being  excavated. 
(See  anti,  p.  30ft.) 

In  a commercial  point  of  view,  the  F.lbe  it  a river  of 
the  highest  Importance,  being  the  channel  by  which  tho 
countries  of  N.W.  and  rentral  Germany,  from  Ham- 
burg  to  the  B.  parts  of  Bohemia,  export  their  surplus 

Sroducts,  and  receive  those  they  Import  from  abroad. 

ly  the  treaty  of  lftl5  it  was  provided  that  Its  uavigi^tion 
should  be  free  throughout  its  whole  course.  But  the 
governments  through  whose  dominions  the  river  flows 
have  contrived  to  evade  this  provision,  and  a series  of 
vexatious  tolls  and  heavy  duties  are  Imposed  on  foreign 
merchandise  passing  upward.  PruMia  obliges  the  trans- 
fer at  Magdeburg  of  all  goods  (excepting  mill -stones 
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' and  earllienware)  passing  downward,  to  her  owvi  vessels. 
(SrMguiire.  Orogrepbie  de  r Europe ; Ik'rfihauti  B. 
Biller . Ac. ) 

ELBEBFELD  and  BAR^fRN,  two  contigtious  towT>s 
of  Rhenish  Pnwsia,  drc.  Rllierreld,  dUtr.  iHivseldorf, 

. forming  one  miiniciial  l>ody,  and  constituting  the  most 
Important  mnnubieturing  community  iu  the  Prussian  do- 
I minions.  They  are  situated  in  tho  valley  of  the  \VCiu- 
I per.  on  tho  N.  side  of  the  river,  and  form,  in  fart,  ono 
^ town  ; 15  ro.  K.  by  N.  Dusseidorf,  and  2.T  m.  N.N.K. 
Cologne;  lat.  5i®  iV  N . long.  32*  18"  K.  I'nltcd 
pop.  W,745  {Bergkaut,  of  which  Barmen  has  ra- 

ther tho  largest  proportion.  Flircrfeld.  which  has  risen 
to  its  prcM*nt  extent  and  iinportanee  almost  wholly 
within  the  present  century,  is  not  rcgul-irly  built,  but 
it  Contains  tome  good  houses,  most  of  which  have  gar- 
dens attached  to  them.  It  is  the  scat  of  the  council  for  the 
circle,  of  the  Judicial  and  police  courts,  a commercial 
tribunal,  and  a btvard  of  taxation,  cjid  has  2 Protestant 
churches,  a B.Cath.  church,  gymnasium,  citizens* and  com- 
mercial schools^  a school  of  industry,  numerous  element- 
ary schools,  a town-hall,  exchange,  tiieatre,  general  ho«- 
pital,  2 orphan  asylums.  2 workhouses,  a mofi/«dc-piVfc, 
rounded  In  Iftil.  and  a children's  savings'  bank,  esta- 
blished in  lft22.  'rhcfe  are  several  razifiiu,  or  cbitr-houses, 
and  a new  promenade  has  been  laid  out.  In  the  winter 
there  are  frequent  balls  and  concerts.  Us  principal 
mamifoctures  are  silk,  which  In  the  circle  employ  about 
6,000  loom*  ; with  cotton  and  linen  fabrics,  linen  and  cot- 
ton thread,  velvet,  lace,  rilismds.  with  estaltlishmenti  ^r 
, calico  printing,  Ac.  In  the  cotton  racb)ries  many  steam 
engines  are  employed,  and  there  are  numerous  water-mills 
' and  establishments  for  the  bleaching  of  linen.  But  the 
most  celebrated  of  the  Elborfeid  factories  are  those  appro- 

firiated  to  the  dyeing  of  Turkey  red.  In  this  art,  whether 
t be  owing  to  the  air  or  the  water,  or  to  some  peculiar  pro- 
cess or  mvstery,  the  dyers  of  tll^rfeld  have  atlain<'d  to 
unrivalled  excellence ; and  notwitiistanding  all  our  efforts 
at  rivalry,  our  colours  arc  nrithe ' so  latting  nor  brilliant 
as  theirs.  So  much  so  is  this  the  ca*e,  that  considerable 
quantities  of  yam  are  ann'ullv  exported  from  Glasgow 
and  other  placet  in  the  rnlUxT  Kingdom  to  be  dved  at 
KIbcrfeld,  and  are  again  impurtetl  to  be  wrought  up. 
Elberfeld  it  the  sc.vt  of  the  lihcniih  Foreign  Trane 
Com(>any,  (he  Gcrman-.Aniericnn  Mining  Cnion,  the 
Rhenish  Prison-Society,  a Bible  and  a scientific  society, 
and  many  benevolent  institutions,  a general  (Ire  and  li'fo 
iniuraoce  office.  Ac. 

Barmen  it  a lung  straggling  town,  formed  by  the  union 
of  several  villages.  It  has  4 churches,  one  of  which, 

' erected  in  Ift30,  I'ur  the  use  of  the  R.  Cath.  pop.,  was  II- 
berallv  contributed  to  by  the  Protestants ; a high  K'hnrri, 
a deaf  and  dumb  asylum,  exchange,  2 disroimt  tuinks.  a 
police  court,  and  a commercial  tribunal.  Its  manufat- 
turrs  are  nearly  the  same  as  those  of  KIbcrfeld,  with 
the  addition  of  steel  and  pUbd  articles,  hardw-sre,  rlic- 
micsl  products,  ami  eartlienware.  Along  the  banks  of 
the  river  are  some  extensive  meadow  grounds,  used  for 
bleaching  linen,  which  branch  of  Imiustry  contributed 
greatly  to  the  rise  of  lK>ih  towns.  Numerous  kitchen 
gardens  surround  B.armcn.  the  cultivation  of  which  oc- 
cupies many  individuals.  The  roa<i  through  the  valley  of 
the  WUpper,  for  a distance  of  perhaps  6 m.  adjacent  to 
these  towns,  is  lined  on  either  side  with  mills,  factories, 
and  habitations  ; this  h<'ing  the  most  populous  as  well  as 
the  most  industrimis  district  of  the  Prussian  monarchy 
It  is  estimated  that  altogether  nearly  16,000  hands  are 
employed  in  manufactures  in  and  near  KIbcrfeld  and 
Barmen,  and  that  the  value  of  (he  manufactured  goods 
annually  amounts  to  I2.0(i0,000  or  I4.tioo,000  rix-dcdlars, 
or  from  1,600,(X)0/.  to  2.1U0,O4V.  Wages,  owing  to  tho 
Increasing  demand  for  labour,  are  high  at  KRierfeld,  .*md 
, the  working  classes  are  comparatively  well  off.  Mr. 
Symmons  mentions  that  in  the  dye-works  men  earn 
about  12s.  a week  for  the  flrst-cinss  work,  and  9s.  Id.  for 
the  second  class.  Weavers  earn  from  fts.  6r/.  to  16s.  a week, 

. and  in  some  rare  inst.inres  as  much  as  3s.  id.  a day. 

, (Zedtitx,  DcrPreussitekc Bergkaui i 
, 5|rmmatu's  Arts  and  Artixans,  Ac.  p.  78.) 

ELBEGF,  a town  of  France,  oep.  Seine  Inftricure, 
cap.  caut.,  on  the  Seine,  a tributary  of  which  intersects 
it,  1]  m.  S.  by  W.  Rouen,  and  about  the  same  distance 
N.W.  I.o>UTiers.  Pop  (1^^)  13,b76.  It  is  generally  ill 
built  and  111  paved,  but  it  possesses  a tolerably  good 
soiiare,  aod  some  handsome  buildings.  It  has  no  public 
ealflccs  worthy  of  notice  except  2 churches,  one  of  which 
has  some  stained  glass,  pmented  by  the  cloth  manufac- 
turers of  the  town  in  I4w,  exhibiting  a curioni  emblem. 

I atical  device  Indicative  of  their  profesilon.  RU>euf  has 
been  long  celebrated  for  its  woollen  manufactures,  and  is 
at  the  present  moment  the  prinripal  seat  of  that  branch 
of  Industry  in  France.  In  I7)*7,  Rll>eiif  produced  .xbout 
18.000  pieces  of  cloth  yearly;  in  |ftl4,  the  quantity 
hod  increased  to  from  20.0f*0  to  2-5.000  nieces ; and  iu 
1K34.  the  produce  was  estimated  at  from  CO.fOO  to  “0,000 
pieces  of  40  ells  (ouncz)  em'h.  of  the  value  of  ol>out 
' 50,000,000  fr.,  or  2,000,000/.  sterling.  The  total  amount 
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of  caitUal  In  the  fnanu'acluflng  pstalilUhmcnU 

p>ilinAtiil  At  the  •>^me  pt-iiod  at  fr.  It 

wju  t)>eo  nUo  that  nbimt  kliiijt.  of 

w>>ol  were  annually  ron<>mn<'d  In  the  m.intifnrturp,  and 
that  abnvit  5fU,(aiO  men.  womm.  and  rhllilren  were  etn- 

{il>yrd  In  the  difTt-reiit  di*i»artmrtit*  of  the  b««lnrt«; 
>ut  of  the*e  many  belonged  to  the  mrrnunding  di»trir(«, 
and  rolumetl  from  town  at  niahl  tn  their  lodwimct  in  the 
country.  ••  The  working  ela«irt  of  Klheuf  enj>»y.  in  ge- 
neral, eaty  circumnancc*  , they  li are  alwnyt  livi-d  hap- 
pily, for  two  very  |H>»erfnl  r«MM)n* : the  llrU,  l»ecaii*e 
t»ie  mamifactureri  are  rmul.intly  in  their  workshop!, 
work  llHMiselve*  with  their  workmen,  know  Ihelr  want«. 
and  identify  themtelvef  with  all  that  happen*  to  them 
for  g(Mxl  or  evil  ; the  *ertmd.  lM*cau»e  the  ]trn’e  of  wenring 
varte*  very  little,  the  projection  Iwtwwn  timet  <»f  prot- 
jwrity  and  times  ofditlrest  beinff  2o  j>er  rent  at  mo»t  on 
!hea:nonnl(»f  wag»»s.ai>.i  that  oiilvinrrrt.iin  dep  irtTnent*. 
Till*  work-peo|<le  are  divided  Into  3 cl-i-><>ei ; the  a<liiltt, 
the  day  l.dv.urers,  and  tlie  weavers.  The  adults  receive 
a taUry  which  varies  arcording  to  their  age.  strength, 
mnl  intelligence,  from  75  c,  to  1 fr.  50r. ; lnrg<>«t  mimlier 
rreoivo  tite  average  of  I fr.  10  c.  Yoiing  men  from  111  to 
l»t  years  of  age  arc  classed  as  adults  ; children  from  9 tn 
i’i  ’gain  50r.  to  75  c.  per  day.  The  d.iy  lalxmrer*.  Liken  at 
large  from  tA  years  to  Wi,  are  paid  from  I fr.  to  2 fr. 
»er  d.\y,  I fr.  7 > c.  Iieing  the  average ; this  cl.i«»  Is  hut  little 
ntclli«ent.  The  weaver  gains  from  2 fr.  to  3 fr.  jK*r  day, 
the  ordinary  average  being  2fr.  50e.  The  women  re. 
celve  from  fs  c.  to  I fr.  per  day.  The  young  girls  fh^m 
*J  to  Ifi  years  old  earn  fmm  50  c.  to  ho  c.  The  lUy’r  work 
Itegint  at  5 in  the  summer,  and  emU  at  H in  the  evening  ; 
half  an  hour  for  breakfast,  and  an  hour  for  dinner.  In 
winter  they  work  from  7 to  lo  hotirs.  There  are  In  F.l- 
benf  n gratuitous  srbool  of  mutual  Instrurtlon  f«>r  bovs. 
a gratuitous  institution  f «r  girls,  an  inf  mt  Kh-wd.  and  a 
Br.itullom  Sunday  school  f.>r  the  ailnlt  w^irkintm  ; and 
liidejiemlenily  of  these  public  institutions,  there  are  a 
nuinwr  of  private  sch«K»li.'*  {Letter  from  the  yint/or 
uf  AVAei^,  lo  Hrp.  of  ilanii-UMm  It'earert,  1<W. ) 
M.  Villenni  slates  limt,  cmnjnred  with  the  work- 
people of  Uouen,  those  of  Kllwuf  are  much  the  more 
correct  in  their  morals  and  habits.  They  an*,  he  says, 
for  the  must  part  iminstrkms  and  economical  •,  and  many 
of  then!  arc  *upp'>*--«l  P*  have  saved  a certain  jiurtlun 
oi  their  earnings,  especially  those  wlio  IU««  out  of  town. 

Klbcufissald  to  haveeOiied  lnth.*‘«th  rentury.bnr  its 
oiigln  is  uncertain.  During  llm  a«1iniiil*tr.»tinn  of  <'nl- 
bert.  its  manufacture*  were  in  a comiiar.ilivfl)  nourishing 
state;  but  they  suffered  wrerely  by  the  revocation  of 
the  edict  of  Nantes,  At  the  bs'imnmg  of  the  IHih  cen- 
tury, its  m.iniifacturer*  had  iw-gim  to  rst.-xii'isli  ci>m- 
nier<-lal  relations  with  SjMiti  and  Italy;  ami  it  now  In* 
a direct  trade  not  only  with  thn«e  countries,  but  with 
America.  foTmany.  and  tlie  L*‘vant.  ( t lilcn/tr,  f'/ai 
/•hj/siifue  et  y/orai'det  Ouprien,  .Jc,;  A’acy/r.  d.  / Len*  du 

Jdit/ide.) 

I'.UUNO.  a town  of  rrmsia.  pmv.  Pnissls,  cap.  rtre. 
on  the  Killing,  aliont  5 ni.  froto  Wfhcrc  It  flow*  Into  the 
S \V.  angle  of  the  Krlsche  31  p.  S.K.  by  I*.  D.in- 

xig.  and  M ra,  8.W.  K«inigsb«Tg ; l.il.  h'  •if/''  N.. 
long.  Ilr°'i2'  K.  Pop.  |l».7i5.  ( /trrgAa»s.)  It  is  divldeil 
into  the  old  town,  new  town,  .vid  inburbs,  part  of  wiiich 
are  enrlo*e.|.  together  with  the  old  and  new  town.  wiUiin 
a line  of  fortitications.  'I'hc  rampart*  an>l  w.slls  are 
lofty,  ftanked  with  towers,  and  lurroundi  tl  with  ditches, 
but  they  have  not  been  in  a slate  of  eilleient  defence 
since  1772.  The  town  is  entenni  by  7 gales.  The  new 
town  is  well  built,  but  it  it  quite  rdiierwise  with  the  old 
town.  KlblnglsweU  lighted;  it  has  a (\\thollc  .and  9 
Protestant  churches,  a synagogue,  a gymnasium  with  a 
library,  6 hospitals,  an  orphan  ami  other  asjlu.ns.  a con- 
vent for  old  women,  a house  of  Imlnitry,  est,ii>tl»lufd  by 
an  Kogilshman  nam«l  ('owle.  In  which  ■lO'J  clnldren  are 
ediir.ati-d.  and  numerous  scluaols  for  l»nlh  svxcs.  and  all 
classes;  eslueaiion  among  the  |M>or  baring  made  great 
prog-ess  In  this  town.  It  is  also  the  scat  of  a council, 
a JmUeial  court  for  the  circle,  ami  a municipal  ti  ilnmal. 
It  has  a garrison,  a bank,  exch.inge,  fire  assuraure 
ofDce,  numerous  warehouse*,  principally  In  one  of  Its 
suburbs,  and  majiy  sugar  refineries,  with  pearl-ash,  vitriol, 
tobacco,  linen.  tail-chHh,  oil,  starch,  soap,  chicory,  and 
other  factories,  in  some  of  which  large  steam  i ngities  arc 
•mploye.1.  The  trade  of  Klbing  It  extensive:  its  exports 
consist  chlnfiy  of  com,  tinib«*r  and  sLivr*.  hemp  and  n.«, 
the  produce  of  Its  own  manufactures,  feathers,  hor ‘e-hair. 
wool,  fruit,  butter,  pai'kthrejd.  &c.  ’I'lie  Krafuhl  ranal 
connects  i'lblng  with  the  Nogat.  The  Krlsche  Half  Is 
ti>i  shallow  to  be  navigate*!  I>>  vessels  of  any  c inikler.ahle 
burden,  so  that  the  Iraile  of  Ihc  town  by  sea  has  lo  lie 
carried  o«.  by  mean*  of  small  vessel*  or  IlgMer*.  through 
l*illau  at  the  mouth  of  the  Krische  H.\ff.  About  25  shijit, 
U'sMes  river  craa.  belong  to  merchants  of  the  town. 
KlWng  wa«  fmindol  ab*)ut  1237.  and  liecame  aflerwards 
one  of  the  lUnse  Towns.  It  was  united  to  the  Prussian 
dom.tn  1772.  (ZedUti,  Ver  Pi cuniscAe Stoat,  I.4T2— 474  ; 
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F.LCllK  (an.  Hirt).  a town  of  Spain,  prov.  Valencia, 
near  the  left  txtnk  of  the  Klda.  In  a {dain  almost  entirely 
covered  with  palm  trees,  15m.  \V..S.\V.  Allcant. and  H in. 
W.  frfim  the  MetiUerrain-aO.  Pop.,  Inrlnding  tiiat  of  the 
suburb  of  .St.  John,  '/i.H'iH,  (.\trMaM>.)  It  is  surrounditl 
by  wails,  has  some  good  streets  and  square*,  and  6 ptiblic 
f<Mmtain«,  but  of  these  one  only  ha*  notable  w ater  ; 3 
I |>.ar.  chtirrhe*.  the  principal  of  which  is  a line  buiUtinc, 
j with  a m.gestic  dome;  3 convent* ; a mtgnificeni  old 
I castle,  tM-i‘<nging  to  the  Ibikc  of  .4reos,  on  whose  estate 
the  town  is  built : a barrack  for  cavalry  ; 3 primary 
schools,  and  a gr.ammar-sclino).  It  has  manufacture*  nf 
co.arse  linens  and  cottons ; 10  llour-inilli ; with  distil 
leric*.  tanneries,  *r. 

I'lche  might,  with  propriety,  be  called  the  “city  of 
dali^,“  b«  lng  every  wnerc  suiroundi’d  by  pUntation*  of 
jialms.  “ It  may  .’‘say*  .Mr.  Ingli*.  “tie  called  a flourishing 
city.  Besides  its  large  produce  of  dates,  the  eouittry 
round  alioundt  in  barilla,  th.at  exported  from  Abcant 
l>etng  chiefly  raised  in  the  vicinity  of  Klche.  A great 
projvortion  of  the  dates  imported  Into  England  as  Ibe 

Srixhice  of  llartsary,  are  from  this  city.  The  siage*  of 
eld  labour  here  are  3 or  4 reals ; imd  evtwy  thing  U pro- 
jmrllon.illv  cheap:  tiarlcy  breoil,  which  Is  much  used  In 
thi*  nelghlKnirhood.  is  sold  at  2 quartem,  less  than  I far- 
thing per  Ib.  i Klchch,as  also  the  important  advantage  of 
liciiig  less  overruD  with  priests  and  friars  than  nioa 
other  Fi>anl»h  to’pvns.*'  (it.  227.)  F.lche  Is  the  native 
country  of  Don  George  Juan,  a dlstlnguishet,!  mathema- 
tichin  and  natural  phih/sopher,  the  companion  of  I'lloa. 
in  the  Commission  tent  to  Pern,  towards  the  middle  of 
la*t  century,  by  the  French  and  Spanish  gnvemmem*, 
fur  the  measurement  of  a degree  of  the  earth’s  surface. 
Elche  wa«  recovered  from  the  Moors  in  13/13. 

KI.rillNGEN.  a small  village  of  Bavaria,  on  the  N. 
Iiink  of  the  Danube,  alxiut  7 m.  N.W.  L'lm.  This  vil. 

I »e  • wa«  Ihc  scene  of  an  ol»*tinate  cnjptgrment  lietweea 
the  French,  under  Marslial  Ney,  and  the  .Austrian*,  cm 
the  Uth  of  Oct.,  IHf* : the  former  at  length  surreedrd  m 
carrying  the  bridge  and  position  of  Flrhlngen.  and  t>y 
this  iiicrets  contributed  materially  to  the  raj>tnre  of 
ritn,  which,  three  lUyi  after,  surrendt-red  to  Napoleon. 
N«*v  was  rewarded  (or  hi*  gallantry  ou  Uiis  occasion 
wltii  the  title  of  Duke  of  Rlchtngen. 

r.I  F,PII.\NT.\,  a small  Island  on  the  W,  roast  of 
Htiidiwtan,  presid.  Bombay,  prov.  Auninga»«*d.  on  the 
K.  side  of  tlie  h.arbour  of  B<»mbay.  It  Is  about  6 m in 
circumference,  anil  crinsUts  of  two  long  hilts  and  a narrow 
valley  tietwcen  them.  It  Is  name*!  Garoporf  by  the 
llliulons ; the  INirtuguese  gave  It  the  name  of  Klej.hanta. 
from  a coh»«*aI  elephant,  about  three  time*  the  natur.-vl 
site,  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock,  and  standing  about  ) m. 
fmm  the  landing-place,  but  whlrh  has  now  nhno>t  eo- 
lirHy  fallen  to  decay.  A gentleman  who  viiitcd  the 
Isi.-md  In  lS3f»,  reports,  that  cnly  three  legs  ami  a part  of 
the  fourth  were  then  remaining.  Thi*  island  U cele- 
brated for  some  remarkable  rave-temples,  so  many  of 
which  exist  ou  the  W.  side  of  India.  In  the  face  of  a 
hlll,abi>iit  4 m.  from  the  landing-place.  Is  the  first  cave; 
little  of  which,  however,  appears  to  have  been  completed. 
Alxiut  5 m.  f.irther,  is  the  great  cave,  an  excavation 
1.301  ft.  from  N.  to  S.,  by  133  ft.  from  F--  to  W. ; its 
ceiling  flat,  varying  from  15  to  17J  ft.  In  height,  and  sup- 
ported by  26  pillars  and  16  pnaitem.  U has  three  en- 
trances,—on  the  N.,  F...  anil  W. ; the  front  of  each  con- 
sisting of  2 pillars  and  2 pilasters  ; but  the  N.  front  is  th« 
jifimiiMil.  and  directly  face*  the  remarkable  triad  or 
three-hcaded  figure.  — the  principal  object  within  the 
temple.  This  1*  a gigantic  bust,  1-S  ft.  high,  compo*»'d  of 
three  roloisal  hewls ; the  front  face  having  a placid  .tad 
agreeable  physiognomy ; th.it  on  the  left  Iwlng  to  all  ap- 
pearance 0 female,  an<I  also  mild  looking ; but  that  on  the 
riglit,  according  to  most  travellers,  having  a rrjmUlve 
•i«pect.  The  l\tler.  a*  well  as  the  front  face,  has  the 
third  ere  In  the  forelicjul,  so  characteristic  of  Siva.  In- 
de«*d.  in  the  opinion  of  the  best  authorUles  (see  Lrtimie, 
in  TroHS.  of  the  LiL  Soc.  1. ; Syke$,  In  Jaura.  qf 

the  Aiiot  Soc.  v.  HI— *«J..  Ac.),  the  whole  three-hcadeU 
figure  relates  to  Siva  only,  and  not  to  a trinity  of  Brahma, 
Vishnu,  and  Siva,  a*  ha*  sometimes  been  Imagined.  Si- 
milar bust*  abound  in  the  Uralirainical  caves  at  FUora 
fwhich  see)  ajiproprialed  to  the  worship  of  Siva.  This 
figure  ha*  origWlT  had  ft  arm*,  each  of  the  hand*  of 
which  held  some  reject ; Imt  all  are  now  prealty  muti- 
l.itevl.*  The  niches  on  either  *lde  the  triad  are  of  con- 
siderable life,  and  crowded  with  figures,  among  w hich,  as 
well  a*  in  the  other  comtkarlmenl*  aniuml  the  temple, 
Brahma.  Vi»hnu,  I’aravaU.  Kaiilk,  Ganesa.  and  otWr 
lliikdon  lUvinlties.  tnav  be  recognl*eii.  but  always  In  a 
condition  inferior  to  Siva.  On  eltlier  shle  of  the  prin- 
cipal figure  is  a small  dark  chamber,  probiihly  anciently 
devoted  lo  the  use  of  the  Brahmins ; and  tlvcrc  are  three 

* In  eurrwpwwIlcK  *t*»<**  *1  FJ*-sn.  mntt  ri  which  •fv  pevfret. 
the  harwl*  fi  !»•*  front  ficuro  lontaiti  « tnwirjr  «rvl  a ram*,  nut . -W 
the  left  hsnil  oiw.  > U«r»k  ina  and  pencil  Iwnoh  . snd  •<  ihr  nci<l 

hand  one.  a dl-h  «i>d  a f i6<si  Jt  e<|wf.'u.  ni#  tnaSt  olwve  U n*»w  owt- 
■pit  uou'  In  Iti-vt  of  KltpTuinta. 
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■opArato  tnnctuarins  within  th<y  tctniile,  e.ich  contninhif:  a > F.LGIK,  a royal  bor.  ami  m.trkct  town  of  .Scotland, 
lifinro  i>f  ihf  linfititn.  'I  ho  cotnnm*  and  oUirr  pori'oiu  * ro.  or  Morav,  on  the  l.osfin,  6 m frunj  U*  influx 

oi  thli  cave  arv  ornamented  in  a moAt  elaborate  tnai.ti'T.  ' into  the  tea  at  Loi»lcmooth.  1%  m.  N*.  Kdiuburgh. 
and.  AU<)gether,  the  tem|>lo  uithin  presents  nn  ln]p.»»ing  [ •'uid  !A)  N.W.  Aberdeen.  Thu  Bltiiatton  of  the  tonii  U 
ap}M>aram'i‘.  From  tome  catue.  Imwerer,  it  U nut  much  very  agreeable ; having  the  Lmly  Illl),  a Ireautifut  ver. 

hy  |illgtlms:  tevrral  of  its  pitUrk  have  been  dant  mount  on  the  NV.,  and  the  Uu.irryu<KKi  tiill  on 
thrown  down ; it  it  in  part  moulderlna  away  with  d.imp,  the  K..  clothed  with  wood  tn  the  Atimmlt.  Too.  In  IKil, 
and  iK'Coming  choked  with  earth  ; a»)d,  unlcst  tome  cf-  4.41*3  ; Iniiab,  houtrt,  7M.  Pop,  of  town  ami  iiorUh  tn 
fertual  meant  be  tpeedlly  taki-n  for  in  preicrvation,  it  lh31,  6,130  ; being  2,M^4  female#,  and  .Vlf'6  irale*. 
will  in  a few  year#  bti  in  a ttntr  of  irreparable  decay.  'I'he  town  cuokiuls  of  one  ttreet,  about  a mile  In  length, 
( Krtkmc,  In  Trans.  ; S^in,  Asiat.  R(s.i  QrintU  with  a few  tmall  streets  Intcriecting  It  at  various  <Ustan<  es. 

itjji's  Tiru's  i /-'orfx'i. /Vc6«*r,  i^c.Ae.)  ilic  principal  ttrofft  it  handsome,  well  p.ived.  .ind  to  w Ule 

KLKPH.\NTINI-;',  the  last  of  the  larger  Islands,  at  that  a fine  new  church,  receiulv  built,  standi  in  tha 
the  extrenutv  of  the  cataracts  of  the  Nile.  ImmiHlUttely  middle  of  it,  on  the  tile  of  an  old  church,  called  .St.  Gik't. 
opposite  to  Askrjuan,  near  the  S.  boumkiry  of  Kgypt ; Thli  new  church,  w hich  ha#  a richly  ornamented 
hit.  2tr^  5'  'i'*  N-.  long.  S2°  M'  t'.K'  F,.  I'wred  at  tlie  cupola  112  feet  high,  and  a spaciouc  Doric  jHirtiro.  It 
threshold  of  the  kingdom.  Flephantln6  has  bi-en  juttly  one  of  the  most  d:s*inpulshi*d  of  the  numeroiii  public 
called  the  key  of  Kgy]it,  and  cUiint  toinu  importance  at  huUdings  wliich  contalni.  Crey'i  Hospital 

a military  |K)St.  Tndur  I’saimncticus  it  contained  an  (founded  in  1819  for  the  reception  of  the  »ick  poor  of 

Kgrptinu  garrison,  to  protect  the  cuuntrv  from  the  In-,  the  town  and  county  of  FIgin).  .a  building  of  two  stories, 
roads  of  the  Fthiopiaut.  Herodotus  {kutrrpr.  $30.)  of  Grecian  architecture,  with  a projecting  yortko  of 
found  it  ocruph-dwiih  Persian  tro«>pt ; and  in  Strabo’s  four  I>oric  colUQins,  and  the  rsnire  crnwnrsl  with  u 
time,  the  Komans  t>a<i  three  coliorts  there,  to  guard  duuie.  stands  on  a rising  grouml  at  the  \V.  end  of  the 

wliat  Tacitus  has  expressively  called  Ww  Viaujtlra  Rv  town,  and  forms  a U-uutilul  tern  inalinn  of  the  Hi}>h 

snani  tmjterii.  i^StralfO,  lib.  17. , i'acit.  Atinal.,  lib.  *i.  Street.  At  the  opposite  end  of  the  town  stH..ds  the 
^ til.)  Klgin  InsUtutioa.  a quadrangular  building  of  Gieiiaii 

'J  he  base  or  kernel  of  the  island  is  a granite  rock,  co-  arcJiitectuie.  foimded  by  the  late  Gencrat  Anderson,  Ibr 
Tored  with  the  rich  alluvial  soil  brought  down  by  the  the  education  of  vnuih,  and  tho  sunpurt  of  old  age. 
river;  and  to  prevent  this  from  being  again  washed  7'hls  institution,  wbich  cost  ri.iaK)/.  (its  founder  having 
away.  It  has  lieeti  proteett'd  by  qu.vys,  which  have  tx'en  b'.H]ueathed  yo.uuU.  alti-gethcr  for  the  charity),  is  cal* 
nquurrd  from  time  to  time,  so  that  U is  impossible  to  fix  ciliated  to  cuiilaln  10  A>-d  indigent  persons,  and  GO 
tile  epoch  of  their  first  conktrurtiun.  Th«^  richness  of  children,  nmi  to  afford  gratuitous  education  fur  about 
its  soil  aiitiilts  of  the  bland  being  cultivated  in  every  chiUlreii  belonging  to  the  town  and  parikh.  The 
)inrt ; and  though  it  Ih'  less  th.'vn  I m.  In  length,  and  not  other  pubUc  buildings  are  the  academr,  asscmblr  rooms. 
$ m.  brood,  it  }>re»ents  a verdure  and  fcililitv  equal  to  Trinity  I<odgv  rooms,  jail  and  court-nouse,  am!  chapels 
the  finest  spots  of  Fgyi>t.  and  forms  a relresliing  con-  Udonging  respeetiveijr  to  the  F3plscoftaiians,  the  I'nrted 
irasi  to  the  sterility  to  which,  for  m.my  miles  round,  lie-  Associate  M nod  (two),  the  Indcix-ndents.and  the  Itomnn 
vond  the  tianks  or  the  Nile,  the  cmmtrv  is  doomed.  Catholics,  lint  Elgin,  which  was  tho  scat  of  the  bishops  of 
lienee,  the  Ar.ab  name  fur  Flephatiline,  ft  VJfXirrt  el-  Moray,  is  princi(>aily  cciebrateil  for  the  ruins  of  Us  calbc- 
(7«V.  “the  islet  of  flowers.”  The  S.  extri  niily  of  the  dral,  one  of  the  most  inagnilirei.t  in  the  kingdom.  It  was 
I'Und  only  Is  rtw-ky  and  elcrated,  and  the  hare  rock  built  In  1224,  the  cathedral  establishment  having  been 
comes  down  to  the  tdge  of  the  river  ; Imt  the  rest  of  it  is  trnnsplauted  at  that  time  from  bpynie  to  Klgin.  ‘I'he 
covered  with  shrubs,  groups  of  palms.  tmilU'rry  gardens,  original  structure  (with  other  itv-n-d  buildings,  and  no 
acAi  ias,  dates.  .^ik1  svraraores  intcisyM-rscd  amongst  small  portion  of  the  town)  was  (Hirmd  In  I3b0  by  tbo 
Human  hahilations,  mills,  canals,  ami  the  ruins  of  tern*  Flarl  oi  lluehan,  youngest  son  of  Itobcrt  II.,  known  hy 
pies.  (Uiifrr't  A/rica,  M division,  \ 26.;  Ric^ardtuH's  the  name  ot  the  “Wolf  of  Uademch.”  It  was  rebuilt 
Ti-arelf,  j^c.)  by  the  bUhopi  of  M«^ray.  in  the  form  of  a Passion  or 

Tiic  w M-ck  of  the  .nnclrnt  town  form*  a sort  of  rlateau,  Ji}iu«.vlcin  cross,  having  ft  lowers,  one  at  each  end,  and 
and  gives  to  the  island  its  greatest  elevation,  llere,  till  otto  in  llto  centre.  Tiie  length  of  the  building  w.m  2G4 
recently,  were  the  remains  of  two  temple*,  one  dedl-  feet;  the  breadth  of  the  traverse  114;  while  tho  height 
to  Ciiuuphis  by  (he  phatanh  .Ametiophis  111.;  and  of  the  rentro  tower  was  U*m.  *|'he  cathedral  was  on- 
(mo  dtviicated  to  a triad  consisting  of  (.kicmphit.  Sate,  roofed  in  by  order  of  the  Itegent  Morton,  for  tho 
and  Anouko,  the  latter  being  of  the  age  of  Alexander,  sake  of  iU  lead  ; and  Alt  venerabte  sy^sccimen  of  archi- 
ton  of  Alexander  the  Great.  But  wo  regret  to  say  that  tecturo  and  sculpture  f!i*  since  In-en  allowed  to  fall  into 
these  interestlog  ruins  no  longer  exist,  having  been  decay.  The  great  cuiitre  tower  (ell  in  1711.  But  the 
biirliaruiuly  deraolishnl  in  order  to  employ  the  stones  in  chapter-house,  the  turrets  and  walls  of  tlie  east  choir, 
building  barracks  and  warehouses  at  Assouan.  In  the  and  the  towers  on  the  west,  are  still  remaining.  Of  the 
qu^iy  CliampoIUon  found  fragments  of  edifices  that  had  walls  of  the  nave  and  traverse  only  a few  fragments 
been  constructed  by  the  y>haraohi  Mcrrls,  .Mandouei,  and  remain.  Steps  have  recently  been  taken  by  the  barons 
lUiamtes  the  Great,  or  Sesoilrlt.  (iMtrcs  de  I'Rgypte,  of  exchequer  in  Scotland  to  nreveiit  any  further  dilapU 
]i.  172.)  dalion.  A college  was  attaciu-d  to  the  cathedral,  and 

’i'lu*  most  Interesting  part  of  Klcphantinc  it  its  quar-  contained  not  only  the  church  and  grave-yard,  but  also 
rh's.  'I  hese  fiirnislmi,  in  the  reign  of  Anmsis,  oue  of  the  bishop’s  house,  and  iliose  of  22  canons.  Thceasteri\ 
the  greatevt  marvels  Herodotus  iinUrpe,  5 173.)  saw  gateway,  and  part  of  the  wall,  are  still  standing.  The 
at  S.vis— a single  block  of  granite,  out  of  which  was  cut  ruliu  of  a convent  of  Greyfrlars,  settled  here  by  Alex- 
an  entire  tempkf.  No  fewer  than  3,0G0  men  are  said  to  ander  II.  in  1234,  are  still  to  be  traced  S.  of  the  town, 
have  been  occupied  during  three  years  in  trans;K>rting  Gf  the  convent  of  the  Ubservatlnes,  ettablislicd  here 
this  huge  monuUthic  edifice  down  the  Nile  to  its  dot-  in  1479,  no  remains  can  now  be  seen.  A Maiton  Dieu, 
tiiuition.  Thu  quarry'  nlTurds  ample  proofs  of  (be  me-  or  religious  hospital,  once  stood  on  the  site  now  occu- 
ciumical  skill  and  patient  hiUiur  of  (lie  ancients.  Im-  pl^  by  the  Elgin  Institution.  (AVi/A’s  Scot.  BisAops, 
inuuse  columns  have  been  evidently  cut  out  of  the  Solid  ^ Russell,  Kdin.,  1^24.  pp.  138.  141,  142.  444. 4SQ.) 
r<-(  k.  in  one  mass.  'Hie  marks  of  the  worknun’s  chisel  1°  addition  to  the  two  choritablu  instilutious  ^ready 
and  wi^ge  are  ,'u  fresh  as  If  they  had  been  Imprinted  mentioned  (Grey’s  and  Anderson’s),  there  are  el^i 
yesterday. anii  the  tracks  of  carriage  wheels  are  eqttally  other  charitalde  endowments  of  a subordinate  order, 
di-tinct.  Sutiic  sculptures  are  merely  blocked  out,  while  nvost  of  them  old.  One  of  them  It  Grey's  charity  (the 
others  appear  in  a more  odvancc<i  stage,  and  a large  founder  of  the  hospital),  for  the  support  of  reputed  old 
sarcophagus  is  two  thirds  cut  out  of  the  rr>ck.  maids  of  the  town  of  Klgin,  with  tunds  amounting  to 

Besides  the  remains  of  Fgrptian  architt^ture.  others  3,(i0iW.  The  seven  incorporated  trades,  aud  the  guiidry, 
b«vc  Iwcn  found  which  would  ainvear  to  belong*  to  the  are  each,  in  ouo  respect,  of  Uic  nature  of  provideut 
Knm.m«,  particularly  a large  wall  to  the  S.  Another  institutions.  The  average  number  of  poor  on  Uie  roll 
from  4U  to  4.ft  ft.  high,  and  6o9  ft.  Iimg,  of  a convex  con>  is  16('»  but  tliere  is  uo  legal  assessment, 
structlon,  had  a Nllomcter  fixed  in  It,  which,  there  can  i h*?  acailemy,  which  is  partly  endowed,  and  partly 

be  little  doubt,  was  the  one  mentioned  by  Strabo  (lib.  tUii|>orteii  from  the  town’s  furnlt. contains  three  separate 
xviL).  t'bampoUiorv,  how  ever,  says  nothing  of  the  NHo-^  schools,  and  has  lung  licen  a distinguished  scmliiaiy. 
meter ; and  it  nvay,  perhaps,  have  been  destroyed  as  well  There  arc  no  fewer  llu-m  ten  scIkmjIs  In  the  town, 
as  the  remains  of  ihe  temples.  Over  the  ruins  of  the  on-  There  is  a sulwcription  and  other  libraries,  as  also  a 
elcTit  town  are strewr^l  many  fragnieiitsof  pottery,. among  readlng-rooio  ; with  oiimerous  bcuevulent  and  religious 
which  other  memorials  of  the  Romans  have  been  found,  societies. 

consisting  of  mkcni  or  coins  of  red  earthenware,  having  There  are  no  manufactures,  if  we  exceyd  a tannery 
the  name  Inscribed  on  them  iu  a Greek  run-  and  a brewery.  Ti>ere  are  two  distilleries  In  the 

nlng  hand.  {Ritter,  Vt>.  \ Jatrett’s  Christian  Researches  neighbourhood-  The  town  has  ten  f.ilrs  yearly  for 
p.4d. ; Vander's  Rgppi.W.  191— 193..  A’c.  > ’ live  stock,  and  a weekly  market  for  grain  and  other 

Elephantine  is  inhabited  by  Nubiau*.  who  arc  said  to  agricultural  produce.  It  has.  also,  two  printing  presses, 
be  kiud  and  ho*pitab!c  to  strangers.  The  women  are  and  a weekly  newspaper.  There  are  no  fewer  tuan  five 
ri*‘Kribcd  hy  Dr.  lUehardion  hs  possessing  much  per-  branch  Kanks  in  the  town,  and  a savings'  bank. 
ion.ll  leauiy,  somewhat  t(x>  freely  displayed.  {Light's  Klgin  can  boait  of  great  antiquity.  In  the  I'.th  ecn- 
7r<rr«7s,  pp.  61— ft3. ; Hiehcrdton's  TrttteJs,  l^c.)  tury  it  waa  a cotiildcrable  town,  with  a ruyol  costU 
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fUtntiHl  on  the  I-»dy  Hill.  The  rlmrtir  »f 

^'tiidry  wa«  Rranirtl  Iti  r.'^4.  It  unit«-i  with  i’uUen, 
liantr.'PeterKrnd,  Khitnrr,  and  InTaniry,  hi  a 

tnc‘itiber  to  the  H.  nf  and.  In  1H39-40,  had  Wi  r«'^is- 
Icrc'd  Totcrs,  including  Dishop  Mill,  a uiiall  •uburli  mi  : 
tlie  oppodtf^  b.'Uik  of  the  /..omIp,  In  the  fiarltU  of  N«*w  I 
hfiynie.  (.SAatr’a  Itinf.  of  Jdorojf  ; Hftp  Statt$K  Acfvunt 
of  &cotla^,  ^ BomwUiry  R<tunu  i Ckambort't 

iiaxeltecr. 

KL  JEM.  St(  Tv*d«i'». 

ELOH.\.  or  EI/t.OU.\  (£/«r«),  a village  of  Hindo«- 
tan.  alum,  of  the  Nium,  t>rov.  Aurungabail,  In  about  lat. 
Il*o  .'in'  N..  and  long.  23'  S. ; celebrated  for  nome 
remarkable  care  teiupiet,  rxcarated  In  the  aolid  m-k, 
about  1 m.  to  the  F..,  which  In  tnagnltude  and  perftTtLnn 
of  execution,  suri'osx  all  oilier  Btructurei  of  the  kind  in 
India.  The  kite  of  thcfo  curluiu  roootimenU  of  art  Is 
a cre»cent«*hAiM-<l  hill,  of  moh^ate  eleration,  the  ron* 
cavity  nf  a hicn  fitces  W.  or  N .\V.  Its  constituent  ro>  ks 
arc  rliirllr  bot^iU,  a hard  vesicular  rock,  and  a rock  of  a 
loose,  ^rittr,  abMirbmt,  and  crumbling  nature,  iiiter- 
aperw-d  with  veins  of  quarts,  siliceous  stone,  blood-stune, 
Ac.  The  caves  are  cut  In  the  W.  slope  or  concav  itjr  of 
the  hill  above  mentioned,  extending,  with  intervals  of 
various  length  between  them,  for  about  1 m.  from  one 
extremity  to  the  other.  They  may  be  divided  into  three 
groups : the  S.,  which  appi'xr  to  have  belunged  to  the 
Jain  aect.  since  the  purely  Huddhlc  sculptures  and  e*m- 
blems  In  them  are  Intermixed  with  many  llrAhininical 
ones  ; the  central,  which  arc  hy  far  the  must  numerous, 
and  are  solely  Hrahmlnical  ; and  the  S..  which  are  as 
decidedly  liuddhic.  Hectnning  at  the  N.  extremity,  a 
few  hundred  yatils  up  the  htll.  cut  in  a mural  roex  of 
hUck  bas-ilt.  is  what  is  c.vn<d  the  Parifnautk,  a colossal 
figure  of  Buddli,  iu  ft.  Iilgh.  app.ircntly  in  a triuinnluU 
car,  and  se.ited  on  the  folds  of  a large  innke.  whose 
seven  heads  form  his  canopy.  Six  attendant  flgures 
surround  this  statue,  over  which  a hanilsome  stone 
porch  WAS  erected  about  a renttiry  since.  This  idol  is 
still  held  in  much  reverence  by  the  many  of  whom 

make  an  amitul  pilgrimage  thither.  About  2<i0  yards 
below  this  Idol  is  w hat  Is  railed  the  Indra  .Vn6/<aA.  or 
•‘Court  of  Indra,”  a temple  consisting  of  three  caves, 
opening  one  into  another,  and  situated  behind  an  area 
cut  out  of  the  rock,  in  which  stand  an  el;d>urate!y  srulp> 
tured  p.'igodn,  a handsiinie  obelisk,  and  the  tiguro  of  an 
elephant.  Tlie  front  of  this  tcm]>le  ii  in  many  parts 
covered  with  sculptures  in  relief ; and  at  the  extremities 
of  the  verandah  Udore  it  arc  two  figures,  a m.iloand  a fe> 
male,  the  former  seated  on  a couchant  elerduint,  and  the 
latb'r  on  a lion.  ThtHc  figures  have  Imiui  generally 
called  Indra  and  indrranre  ; l>ut  Col.  Sykes  contends 
that  they  represent  the  princ%and  his  consort  who 
founded  this  Icmpie.  (See  Jonm.  qf  (he  AuM.  Soe.etf 
Bfn^als  vi.  (Ia37h  IhS-H,  Ac.)  The  caves  consist  of  two 
storln  each;  but  the  lower  stories  are  greatly  injured 
by  damp,  and  partially  choked  up  with  earth.  The 
three  chambers  on  the  story  above  vary  from  about  Gi>  to 
70  it.  In  length,  hy  nearly  as  much  in  breadth,  and  from 

13  to  1.1  ft,  in  height,  ami  their  ceiling*  are  supported  by 
numerous  idllatt  snd  pilaster*.  Bach  cont.ilns  a rnlossal 
figure  of  lluddh,  similAr  to  that  alrcaiiy  described  ; and 

the  first  and  second  chambers  tlicre  are  figures  of 
other  personages.  The  compartineiits  round  tne  walls 
of  earn  of  th<*M>  rooms  contain  figures  of  Iluddh,  in 
various  attitudes.  “ some  standing  and  some  sitting  : liie 
attendants  are  riding  on  elephants,  tigers,  and  liulla'* 
(Spket.)  None  of  the*e  caves  has  any  cells  opening 
from  it.  which  ap|H-ndag>‘*  arc  almost  universally  found 
in  temple*  strtrtly  Buddhic.  About  -lO  or  .V) jwwes  far- 
ther to  the  E.  there  is  a fourth  rave,  and  still  fartlier  on, 
another;  but  both  are  much  clinked  up  wtih  earth. 

The  first  »f  the  series  of  llrahminical  temples,  pro- 
ceeding from  the  \S'.,  is  about  MM  yards  distant  from  the 
latter,  and  entitled  Dovpuir  “the  Nupti.-U  Pa- 

lace."  This  is  the  most  extensive  chaml>cr  of  all,  under 
one  roof*  it  is  IHA  ft.  in  lirngth,  by  l&O  ft.  broail ; its 
ceiling  averages  19  ft.  In  height,  and  is  siin^>orled  by 
pillATS  and  2U  pilasters.  The  entrance  to  this  excavation 
Is  through  a passage  rut  in  the  solid  rock,  Itfi  II.  long  by 
R ft.  broaiJ.  On  the  Icfl-ltAiul  side  of  the  W.  entrance  is 
an  eiglit-anncsl  flgiire  of  a revengeful  character,  repre. 
sentlng  Sira  in  one  of  his  forms ; on  tlie  right  are 
Sira  and  Farvati  together  in  a heaven,  which  Kawun 
(the  lilndoo  BriareHi),  a figure  with  mimeroiu  heads 
and  anus,  U rudeavuuring  to  shake.  At  the  end  of 
the  central  colonn.vde  is  a sqiure  sanctuary,  entered 
by  four  doors,  each  guarded  by  two  gigniiUc  figures, 

14  ft.  R in.  in  height,  and  containing  x.Yw  hugam,  which 
emblem  is  foun>l  in  nearly  all  the  si-eond  group  of  ravi>s 
at  EUora.  There  are  numerous  small  caves,  all  of  which 
are  considered  to  have  been  devoted  to  the  worship  of 
Siva;  In  the  front  of  each  there  is  a bust  of  tlic  cele- 
bratevl  triad,  a mutilated  specimen  of  which  exists  at 
Eleph.-uita.  (See  Ki.s:eii*NTA.)  Oeer  llic  door  of  oue 
cave  is  the  Iniage  of  l.uxlme*.  allviided  by  eleplianti  ; 
and  another,  a uoble  luU,  110  ft.  long.  (1.  wide,  13  ft. 
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in  height,  and  adorned  by  higbly-finiahed  pillars,  hai 
uun<«  riiijs  n»u[>.ir(nicntt  full  figures,  amongst  wlilch 
is  a group  sup|Hj*4xl  to  reproseut  tlie  raaniage  of  Sira 
and  Parv.xtl. 

But  tlie  niofi  splendid  temple  at  F.llora  is  that  called 
KfAnt,  nr  " Paiadlsc,’’  a pagod.i  of  a sugardnwf  Inrtr, 
1>0  ft.  bi  height,  surrounded  hy  five  cha(M-]s.  nearly 
sImlUr  in  form  ; the  whole.  togeth<*r  with  the  area  in 
which  they  ore  iltu.'aed.  being  oxi^vated  tu  the  solid 
rock,  and  covered  with  scultdures  from  top  to  tuXlom, 
both  within  and  without.  The  extreme  de|>th  of  the 
cxcavati'm  is  401  ft.  ; the  area  itself  Is  333  ft-  In  depth, 
by  !<<i  ft.  Id  its  greatest  breadth  (on  the  K.  side).  Ua 
tfie  N*.,  S.,  and  E.  it  is  surrounded  hy  cutonnades.  vary* 
hig  In  length  ftom  l^to  II&  (t.,  and  having  from  lA  to 
IM  square  pillars  each  : the  walls  which  these  colonnod^ 
surround  are  covered  with  sculptures,  and  in  the  front  of 
the  wall  by  which  the  area  is  enclosed  on  the  W.  side  are 
niches  lilli'd  by  gigantic  figures.  Kt/ltu  contidns  the  rr- 
pre<eiiUUlons  oC  nearly  all  the  Hindoo  Pantheon  ; but, 
n*  C'uL  Sykes  obserres,  notices  of  its  figures  alone  would 
fill  a toluiiie,  and  the  temple  must  be  seen  to  be  duly 
appreciated.  Those  who  wish  for  farther  Informatinn 
may  resort  to  Captain  Si'ely's  work,  and  tu  the  accou'iU 
of  Che  PUIura  rates,  by  Col.  Svkes,  iu  the  Trans,  of  (he 
Li(.  Soc.  ^ Bombay,  lii.  2k|.  kc  ; Sir  C.  Malct.  in  the 
Asiadc  Researches,  vL  3R3.— 4*J4.  ; Mr.  Erskioe,  and 
others. 

must,  however,  notice  the  southern  group  of  caves. 
There  are  four  principal  (iiies  : the  first  has  three  sto- 
ries ; till*  second,  ‘i  ; tlie  third.  HV  ft.  long  hy  43}  broad, 
and  3i%4  in  ticlght.  Is  in  beauty  Inferiur  to  nunc,  and  has 
an  archi-d  roof,  sup}Mirted  t>y  ribs  of  wood  simitar  to 
that  ofCarlee.  or  llm  great  rave  ml  K«*nncry  ; the  fourth 
is  arconi|>aniod  by  s<  veral  smaller  ones,  and  all  are  very 
highly  tliiisluMl.  B'.'U'h  temple  of  this  group  contains  a 
Urge  figure  of  iluddh,  ami  other  characteristics  of  Bud- 
dhir  teiiiples.  Tor  siwne  (petnluions  as  lo  the  irra  of 
these  raves.  %fc  Journ.  (ke  Aiia(.  cf  Bengal,  vi. 
(K17)  H13H-.41. 

I:LSIN1:1  B.  or  EI.SINOBK  (Pan  . /Msm/or),  a 
marlt.  Iiiwn  ■ f Dt-nmark.  vm  the  {'..shore  of  the  i«l.  of  Zea- 
lani],  at  tiu*  m.rrnu«'st  part  of  the  .‘Miund,  or  principal  chan> 
nel  leading  ir'iio  the  N.  Sea  to  tlis  Baltic,  7 m.  \V.  Mel* 
siiigbui:  in  Swnlcii.  and  23t  m.  N.  by  K.  (^penhagm; 
Ut-.V,*^'  17"  N.,  hmg.  13^^  3H*  3"  K,  Pop.  (JW4)  7.1 3*A 
The  town  strs'tchcs  Irregularly  over  sloping  ground  to. 
wards  the  shore.  It  U vs  ell  IhiIIc.  and  has  some  gfHid 
rdhU*es.  There  are  ‘3  rhurches,  one  of  which,  though 
externally  very  plain,  contains  many  interesting  objects 
of  antiquity,  and  a lolly  altar  gorg<*ously  ornainented. 
The  public  cemetery  of  f!  Istneur  is  a large  and  h.xndsr>me 
enclosure.  IniniedUti-ly  a<lj.‘u*eiu  to  the  town,  on  the 
N.F...  is  the  (AStleof  Cnuibtirg.  This  edifice,  built  by 
Frederick  II.  in  the  boldest  style  of  Gothic  arrhltrc- 
ture,  is  said  to  be  one  of  Uie  fin<*>t  structures  of  iu  kind 
In  Europe.  ••  'I'liough  of  rreai  cxient,  yet  so  elegant  are 
its  proportions,  that  it  seems  os  light  aud  graceful  as  a 
building  raised  more  fur  ornament  than  for  use.  bo  far, 
however,  from  being  a mere  thing  of  show,  it  Is  a strong 
and  siibstantlid  furtres*,  strengthened  by  all  theadvan- 
t.iges  that  military  science  can  give  to  a position  which, 
though  very  low.  Is  still  extremely  lm|K>rtanl,  from  its 
sw'i*epi(ig  the  Saiund  must  completely,  Ivutb  up  and  down. 
The  approach,  therefore,  is  garnishixl  with  limes  and 
deinl-luiiea.  sear|>es,  ditches,  sluckadei  — In  short,  all  the 
tinuosiiig  FXlernais  of  a lortress  kept  In  the  highest 
onler."  (Bmnner,  1.  S^.)  From  thesummit  of  the  light- 
house of  this  fortress  the  scene  is  one  of  surpassing 
beauty.  Cronivorg  is  now  chiefly  used  as  a prison  ; it  was 
the  place  of  confinement  for  some  years  of  the  unfortunate 
Qu«‘en  M.xtilda,  sister  of  (ieorge  III.  of  England.  AUmer- 
chant  ships  passing  to  and  from  theBaltlcareobUged.iindcr 
certain  reservations  de|)endlng  on  tli4-  weather,  to  salute 
Cronborg  Castle  by  lowering  their  topsoils  when  abreast 
of  the  same ; and  no  ship,  unless  she  belong  to  Swctiefi. 
it  allow  i*d  to  pa>*  the  Sound  <*i(Uotit  clearing  out  at  Hlsi- 
neur  and  paying  toll,  aureordlng  lo  the  provisions  in 
treaties  tn  that  effect,  negotiated  with  Denmark  by  the 
diffcri'iit  F.tin*pean  powers.  The  first  treaty  with  Fngtaiid 
li.vviug  reference  to  this  s«tlij<’Ct.  is  dated  ill  14X1.  The 
Sound  duties  had  their  origin  in  an  agreement  tK*tW4*«*n 
the  King  uf  Denmark  on  the  one  past,  and  the  Hatise 
Towns  OH  the  other,  by  which  the  former  unviertiHsk  to 
construct  light-house*,  land-marks,  Ac.  along  the  C'at- 
tegat,  and  tre  Utter  tn  pay  duly  fur  the  same.  Tho 
duties  have  varied  at  dificreiit  pi'rfods  ; the  greater  i>art  of 
the  Inhab.  of  F.biiieiir  are,  in  s<m>e  way  or  other.  e«>n- 
necleil  with  their  manogementur  Cfjlli*rUon.  (.SccSoi'Mr.) 
Former  travellers  speak  of  the  bustle  at  Elslncur.  from 
the  number  of  foreign  sailors  constantly  In  its  streets. 
Tin*  place  is  iMiw  very  quiet  i the  capLiint,  lo  prevent 
delay,  seldom  allowing  their  men  to  cv>me  ashore,  unle>s 
occAsionaity  to  take  iu  vegMablcs.  So  well  organised  is 
the  syitem  fijr  collecting  tlie  dues,  that  ships  are  fre- 
quently not  detained  more  than  half  an  hour.  Ships  of 
war  are  exvtni  led  frum  payment  Most  nuuitime  uatloua 
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hare  conujli  at  I'Nlnriir.  The  principal  communication 
tx'tween  Denmark  ami  Sweden  take*  place  here : ami 
regular  boats  sail  throe  times  a day  lu  and  from  lieliin* 
borg. 

EUineur  Is  well  known  to  EnglUhmcn,  at  least  by 
name,  from  Its  being  the  scene  of  Shakspeare's  noble 
tragedy  of  " The  principal  incidents  of  the 

play  arc  founded  on  fact,  but  so  deejily  buried  In 
remote  antlmiUy,  u to  make  It  dUKruIt  to  discriminate 
truth  fnmi  ubte.  Saao-Drainniaticu«,  who  flourished 
in  the  13th  century,  is  the  earliest  historian  of  Denmark 
who  relates  tlio  adventures  of  Hamlet.  Ills  account  Is 
extracted,  and  much  altered,  by  Belleforcit,  a Krencb 
author;  an  English  translation  of  whoso  romance  was 
imbitshed  under  the  title  of  The  Iliitorye  oj  llamlety 
and  from  this  translation  Sliakspeare  formed  the  grouTKl- 
wotk  of  his  play,  though  with  many  alterations  and 
additions.*'  ((ore’s  Travr/t  in  the  S.t^ Europe,^-  90.) 

LLVAS,  a fartifled  city  of  Portugu,  on  the  frontiers 
of  Spain,  prov.  .Meiitejo,  120  m.  R.  Lisbon,  12  m,  W. 
lladajos.  lat.3>»  -(O'  N.,  long.  B®  57»  4.V' \V.  Pop.  1G.400. 
It  is  picturesquely  situated,  on  a bill  corered  with  olive 
trees  and  orchanfi,  btrlwitn  two  other  hills  which  com- 
mand It,  and  on  wltkh  are  the  fortresses  of  Santa  Lucia 
and  La  Llpi>e.  These  and  the  other  defences  of  the  town, 
reckoned  tnc  chef-d'wuvre  of  the  Count  de  La  Llppe 
Schomberg.  and  a mmlel  of  their  kind,  render  it  so 
strong,  that  no  Impreitlnn  could  bo  made  upon  It.  except 
by  a large  army  and  a regular  siege.  The  prind|>a] 
street,  Ilua  de  Cadea,  has  an  antique,  venerable  appear- 
ance, from  tho  romatuB  of  Moorish  houses  and  tov/ers. 
The  cadea,  or  prison,  stands  at  one  end,  and  opposite  to 
It  is  thu  bospiul  for  the  townspeople,  which  is  well 
conducted,  and  dfrided  into  wards,  as  in  England,  with 
sep.irnte  apartmer.ts  fur  Infectious  diseases.  On  the 
whole,  however,  tlie  town  it  ill  built,  and  the  streets 
mostly  narrow  atnl  dirty.  The  priiici|>al  edlflcei  are,» 
tho  cathedral,  arwiial,  bf>mb-j'roof  barracks  for  6,00<i  or 
7,000  men.  theatre,  &c.  It  has  several  churrhes  and 
convents,  with  a college,  a semiii.ory,  &c.  There  are 
inojiufaclurcs  of  arms  and  jewellery ; hut  tho  principal 
depciKlciice  of  tho  inhab.  Is  on  the  contralsand  trndo 
carrietl  on  across  the  b;»anlih  frontier.  Tho  I'la^a,  or 

firc.-rt  sqtuire.  Is  remarkablo  fora  singularly  formed  tower 
II  front  of  the  cathrdr.il,  and  tho  houses  exhibit  sped- 
Dierit  of  don>e>tIc  archttr^iire  from  the  days  of  Moorish 
splendour  and  cleganrc  down  to  modem  times.  Several 
of  the  grotesque  carvings  are  executed  with  great  rich- 
ness aiul  ddiracy.  The  room*  in  the  mo<lern  houses, 
arc  large,  lofty,  and  paved  with  bricks  arranged  In  various 
flgures ; the  windows  not  being  glazed,  but  merely  closed 
with  latticed  blinds.  Tho  dMoratlnns  of  some  of  the 
chapels  in  the  cathedral  are  extremely  elegant,  tho  walls 
and  ceilings  bciug  covered  with  a profusion  of  ^hled 
CATV  ing,  but  the  pictures  are  execrable.  Tlie  grand  altar 
is  supported  by  Corinthian  pillars  of  grer  marble,  sur- 
mounted by  a canopy  of  crimson  and  gola  silk,  beneath 
which  is  a large  picture  of  the  birth  of  Christ ; the  altar 
itself  is  cuvercu  with  crimson  and  gold  silk,  and  Is 
crowded  with  silver  candlesticks.  There  is  no  room  In 
the  town  for  public  gardens,  hut  the  covered  way  from 
the  I’orta  d'Rsquina  to  the  Oliven^a  gate  is  planted  w ith 
tries,  and  each  piare  <f*<irmcs  has  a fountain,  and  is 
tastefully  laid  out.  I'he  walk  round  the  ram|>arts  is  ex- 
tremely line,  commanding  a view  of  tlie  country  for  many 
miles  in  all  dir<‘i  tions. 

The  town  is  furnished  with  water,  brought  from 
an  imlncnce  about  3 m.  W.  from  It  {MOUino)  by  an 
aqueduct  constructed  by  the  Moors,  which  supplies  nu- 
merous founlains,  one  of  which  is  of  \ei7  large  dimen- 
sions. In  crossing  the  valley,  I|  m.  in  width,  this 
aqueduct  has  four  tiers  of  arches,  each  above  the  other,  ; 
making  togi-ther  in  height.  It  is  supported  by  j 

strung  buUreites  ; and,  to  add  to  Its  strength,  It  Is  built  j 
In  a sig-zag  dlrrctiun.  The  environs  are  fertile  in 
rain,  wine,  oil,  and  fruit.  Manufactures,  arms  and 
ardware. 

Elvas  was  a post  of  n^at  Importance  during  the  nenin- 
sular  war.  Marshal  Junot  took  |>ossession  or  It  In  March 
IMM,  and  held  It  till  it  was  given  up,  under  the  convim- 
tion  of  C'Intra,  in  August  following.  It  has  bomb-proof 
barracks  for  G,<KK)  or  M.OQO  men,  and  furnished  the  artil- 
lery and  stores  for  the  siege  of  ILidojos.  The  Duke  of 
Wellington  had  a powerful  teSescope  placed  hi  the  tower 
of  La  Llppe  during  the  o]»cratiotis,  by  which  the  Interior 
of  the  castle  of  Badajos  could  be  plainly  looked  into,  and 
all  the  operations di«coverwl.  {SutUer's  Peninsular  If  or, 
I.  U4.  IfrI.  2fr3.,  ii.  126..  iii.  fill).,  Iv.  \hT,.  4dl.  &c.  j 
X.rnJt*s  Jonmep  through  PortugaJ,  p.  130.,  c/  teq.  ; Penny 
itaeaxine.  vL  316.  317.  344. 34.5.) 

I-A.Y,  a city  of  England,  co.  Cambridge,  in  the  dlstr. 
calleil  the  Isle  of  Ely,  on  an  eminence  near  tho  Ouse,  16 
m.  N.N.K.  Cambridge.  The  city  Includes  the  parisiies 
of  Ely,  Trinity,  and  St.  Mary's ; the  extra-parocliial  dis- 
trict of  Ely  college,  and  the  chapelry  of  Chetisbam,  com- 
prising.  In  all, an  area  of  17. 4H)  acres. and  a pop.  of6.|i^, 
of  which  about  fi.OOO  may  belong  to  the  city  properly  so 
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called.  Tlie  latter  consists  principally  of  one  long  strcwt- 
with  a market-place  In  the  centre;  several  of  the  hou  ''Cs 
are  built  of  stone,  and  liavc  on  antique  venerable  ap-.  - 
pearaju'c;  and  the  plaro  seems  to  have  been  hut  little 
alTected  by  those  oh.'qigcs  tiiat  luire  so  inatcriatly  modi- 
fied the  appearance  of  most  other  towns.  It  owes  its 
entire  di<^(inctlon  to  its  Ix’iiig  the  seat  of  a bishopric, 
established  here  In  1107.  Its  cathedral  Is  one  of  (he  most 
crlebratiHl  in  Enghind.  Being  partly  of  the  reigns  of 
Wllil.im  Hufus  ami  Henry  I.,  and  iwriiyof  subsequent 
m>rloda.  It  di.spUys  a singular  admixture  of  tlic  Saxon, 
rCormon,  and  English  styles  of  architecture  ; but  nut. 
withstanding  the  dissimilarity  of  its  parts,  it  must,  when 
considered  as  a « hole,  be  regarded  as  a truly  magnificent 
edifice.  Its  extreme  length  fruin  E.  to  W.  is  ijf*  ft  ; the 
length  of  the  transept  is  190  ft. ; the  height  of  tlie  lantern 
on  the  summit  of  llic  dome  over  the  telebrated  octagon 
tower,  Is  170  ft. ; the  extreme  height  of  the  5V.  tower,  one 
of  the  finest  in  the  kingdom,  is  vtu  ft.;  the  height  of  the 
E.  front  to  the  tup  of  (he  cross  is  M3  ft.  It  has  many 
interesting  monuments.  SL  Mary's  cliapel,  contiguous 
to  the  cathedral,  now  TYiuity  church,  was  commenced  In 
the  reign  of  Edward  IL.amT  is  one  of  the  must  porftwc 
structures  of  the  ago:  It  Is  *200  ft.  in  length  Inside,  by  46 
ft.  in  breadth  ; the  iicight  of  the  vaulted  rotif  being  Go  ft. : 

It  has  neither  pUiors  nor  side  aisles,  but  U supivuited  by 
strong  buttresses.  1 he  cloisters  and  other  buildings, 
which  boiongiHl  to  a monastery  founded  here  at  a very 
early  dote,  have  been  long  since  demolUlieil,  with  the  ex- 
ceptlnu  of  the  refectory,  that  has  been  converted  Into  a 
deanery.  The  Episcopal  palace,  near  the  W.  end  of  the 
cathodral,  retains  few  (races  of  its  ancient  arrlilterture. 
Tho  bishops  of  Ely  formerly  possessed  powers  w ithin  the 
llic  ilmil^  to  those  cnjoietl  by  Iho  Bishop  of  Durlioin, 
appointing  their  ow  u chief  justice  and  ma;H»trcitcs  ; but 
these  were  taken  away  by  the  act  6 and  7 William  IV. 
cap.  S7.  The  revenues  of  the  see  amounted,  at  an 
average  of  the  thri'C  years  ending  with  1631,  to  ll.lOfi/. 
a year ; but  a deiliution  was  made  from  this  income 
on  the  appointment  of  the  present  bishop  in  In 

pursuance  of  tho  recominenaatinn  of  the  ecclesiastical 
commlsiiuiiers.  The  total  revenue  of  the  <h-an  and 
chapter  of  Ely,  at  an  aver-ago  of  the  seven  years  ending 
wltii  1m:>4,  amuimtesl  to  7.C8G1.  a year.  Tho  assizes 
are  held  here  In  the  new  shire  hall,  erected  In  1621. 
Ely  has  a gr.vmmar-school,  founded  by  Henry  VIM.  ; a 
free  school  emlowcd  by  a lady  of  the  name  of  Needham  ; 
and  a natiomU  school  supported  by  voluntary  contribu- 
tion*. A considerable  landed  property  left  for  the  benefit 
of  the  citv  poor  is  vest«>d  in  a biwy  of  incorporated 
trusu*cs.  There  is  an  earthenware  anu  tohocco-ntpe  ma. 
nufactory  withiu  the  city ; but  the  inhab.  are  principally 
employed  In  gardening, -srhlch  is  extensively  carrlM  ou 
in  the  vicinity.  Ely  sent  2 members  to  the  H.  of  C.  in 
the  23d  of  Knward  I.,  but  has  not  subs^umtly  bi*cn  re- 
presented. Market-day,  Thursday.  The  Isle  of  Ely  U 
included  within  the  great  level  of  the  Fens,  and  is  ex- 
tremely fertile.  ( See  A-n/Aam’s  Wttory  and  Anitquiutt 
qf  the  Conventual  and  Cathedral  i'hurcft  qf  Ettf,  pnsstm, 
4:r.l 

EMDEN,  or  EMBDKV,  a sea-port  town  of  Hanover, 
being  the  second  In  that  kingdom  in  respect  of  size  and 
im|H)rUnce  ; prov.  Auricb.  cap.  cant.,  on  the  N.  bank  of 
the  lestuary  of  the  Eros,  or  rather  of  the  bay  called  the 
Dollart,  IS  m.  S W.  Aurlch,  anti  46  m.  \V.  N\W.  Olden- 
burg ; Ut.  r>S^  23'  3"  N..  long.  7®  I?  36"  K.  Fop.  12.000, 
mostly  Calvinists.  It  is  surrounded  by  walls  and  wee 
ditches,  and  divliled  into  the  old  town  and  the  Faldem t 
the  latter  being  the  best  built.  Emdcn  has  G churrhes. 
one  of  which  Is  a fine  edifice,  a council-house.  J'xllcUl 
tribunal,  custom-house,  exchange,  commercial  weighing, 
house,  naval  assurance  otllce,  school  of  navigation,  house 
of  Correction,  orphan  asylum,  lying-in  charity,  gjonna- 
sium,  society  of  natural  hist4iry,  &c.  A navigable  canal 
connects  it  with  Aurlch.  and  various  others  imersect  the 
adjacent  country,  and  the  town,  communicating  with  the 
p->rt.  Tho  latter,  which  roniists  of  two  inner  harbours 
opening  iuto  an  outer  harbour.  Is  large,  but  shallow  ; to 
that  Tosseli  drawing  more  than  II  ft,  can  enter  it  only  at 
high  water,  unless  lightened  of  a portion  of  thdr  cargo. 
But  the  roadstead,  which  is  well  protected,  has  water 
sufficient  to  float  veiselt  of  any  size,  and  the  holding 
f^ound  is  good.  Elniden  has  manufactures  of  linen  and 
linen  yarn,  stockings,  tobacco,  brarvdy,  leather,  hats, 
soap,  starch,  Ac. ; its  herring  fishery  was  formerly  of 
cousiderablc  importance,  and  employed  1 Abfi  hands,  w ho 
took  about  13,(K.O  tons  of  fish  annumly ; but  this  branch 
of  industry  has  greatly  declined,  and  from  GO  ships 
formerly  engaged  lu  it,  tho  number  is  now  reduced  to  Ifi. 
The  general  trade  of  tlie  town  has  also  declined.  In  the 
IGtb  century  it  had  GOO  sea-going  vessels;  and,  In  1764, 
273  of  the  aggregate  burden  of  lO.TKD  lasts  : in  1837,  how. 
ever.  It  had  only  103  sea  and  river  vcss«*ls  and  barges,  of 
the  united  burden  of  4.S0G  lasts  I (/frden,  i 286.)  In 
1827-28.  between  800  and  900  ships  entered  and  left  the 
port;  whereas  in  1838,  this  numner  was  reduced  to  6fi3 
(562  Hanoverian,  and  91  foreign),  of  the  burden  of  16,186 
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l. -uti.  Djr  fiLr  the  greater  Dunit>«r  of  tlie  veftM*!!  U>*l  uow 
frMiuetit  the  {Kjrt,  Are  tnlnnd  craft. 

Though  Kiiiden  be  a free  port.  theadYanUge  It  thence 
dertre*  l*  In  lime  of  peace  »ery  iiul^nilicanl.  It  hat  little 
communication  with  the  Interior  of  < iermany.  except  wHth 
K.  Frinland  and  the  co.  of  Muutlpriof  which  it  continues 
to  tHj  the  emporium.  The  tm|>ort  trade  it  formerly  car- 
ried on  in  Colonial  proilitce  hai  l»een  almost  entirely 
trantferred  to  Amsterdam,  Hamburg,  and  Ilremen, 
whence  it  ts  supplied  at  second  liand.  Its  chief  Imports 
are  hemn.  |Kila>-n,  timlM*r.  Ac.  from  the  Itaitic  nn<l  Nor- 
way. 'Ill'*  Imports  of  timber  arc  very  considerahlc,  the 
yIi  toily  of  Kinden  being  siiigtilarly  detlripnt  In  wood.  It 
alto  imiKirts  ronsiderabte  quaiitUtes  of  French  win**.  Its 
cliicf  exports  are  oats,  wiioat.  beans,  ranc'^eed.  rye,barh*y, 
licrrimri.  butter,  cheese,  gin,  tallow,  honey,  wax.  wool, 
amt  hol.’S.  The  annual  exports  of  some  of  these  arti- 
cles may  l>e  cstimatetl  as  follows,  vis.  wheat  l,2<MMas(s, 
rye  1«I0  do.,  oats  3,0U0  do.,  be.uis  (KM)  do.,  barley  4u(i  do., 
rap.'seid  ‘ton  do..  buttsT  13,0004  firkins,  'fhe  Dutch  cur- 
rency is  that  fur  the  tnost  part  in  circulation  at  Kmdcn  , 
but  Tnland  produce  it  often  paid  for  in  Louis  d'ors  at  <i 
riullars  eacri,  or  in  Prussian  currency.  (/Wen,-  Dat 
Kvmigr.  Hetrutovfr  i Bergkuvs  i Priea'tc  Cvrnmnnicatwn 
Jr<rm  KnuUrn.) 

F.N(il.\.  SecF.oiN*. 

KNGI,A\I)  and  WALES.  This  most  po- 
Dulous,  wealthy,  and  im|K)rtant  portion  of  the 
U.  Kii)i(dom  or  Great  Hritnin  and  Ireland  com- 
prises ilic  most  southerly,  largest,  and  most  fertile 
part  of  the  island  of  Givat  lirttain.  It  lies  W. 
from  and  opposite  to,  Erance,  Jk-lpiim,  Holland, 
and  the  S.  parlsof  Denmark, between  57^ 
and  55°  47'  N.  lal. , and  1°  4f/  K.  and  5°  4E  W. 

bein;?  boimded  by  the  Cierman  Ocenn  on 
the  N.  K.  and  K.  ; by  The  Hriii^h  (-hannel  on 
the  S. ; by  St,  George's  Channel  and  the  Irish 
•Sea  on  the  W.;  anil  on  the  N.W,  and  N.  by 
Scotland,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a waving 
line  cxteniling  in  a N'.E.  direction  front  the 
mutith  of  the  Sark,  in  the  N.E.  corner  of  the 
Solway  Frith,  bv  Peel  and  Carter  Fells,  and  tlic 
('heviots,  to  Carhain,  and  thence  along  the 
Tweed  to  llorwick.  Its  S.  E.  extremity,  at 
Dover,  approaches  to  within  21  m.  of  the  oppo- 
site coast  of  France.  (See  IJritish  EMfiar..  ) Its 
flha|>c  approaches  neare.st  to  that  of  a triangle, 
of  w hich  Ucrwick  may  be  considered  the  apex, 
and  a line  from  the  Land's  End  to  the  N.  Fore- 
land (.'142  m.)  the  ba.se;  a lino  from  the  fonner 
along  the  W.  side  (426  m.  ),  and  from  the  latter 
along  the  E.  side  (324  m.  ),  complete  the  figure. 
'I'he  scu-coa.st,  if  measured  from  one  headland 
to  another,  is  about  I,2U0m.  in  extent;  but  if 
its  principal  indentations  arc  followed,  it  will  1m* 
found  to  be  fully  2,(X)0  m.  The  bays  and  har- 
bours on  the  S.  and  W.  shores  arc  numcrou-s 
and  some  of  them  rank  among  the  finest  in  the 
world  ; but  on  the  E.  side  tlicre  are  few  that 
cun  he  called  safe,  or  easily  accessible;  the  jrarts 
of  London  and  Harwich  being  the  only  really 
good  ones  between  the  S.  Forcl.ind  atid  the 
Tweed.  The  area  amounts  to  about  57,312  sq. 

m. ,  or  very’  near  37  millions  of  acres. 

Atpret  pf  thr.  i'fmi%try.  — England  combines  within  it- 
self all  th.vt  is  most  avslrablo  in  scenery  with  all  that  Is 
roost  necessary  fur  tlie  subsiitem*e  and  comfort  of  man. 

Although  its  features  are  moulded  on  a comparatively 
minute  scale,  they  are  marked  with  all  the  agreeable  In- 
terchange which  constitutes  picturesque  t^utuly.  In 
tome  parts  plains  clothed  In  the  richest  verdure,  watm-d 
by  copious  streams,  and  posturing  inmimerat)le  cattle, 
extenil  as  for  as  the  eye  can  reach  ; In  others,  gently 
rising  hills  and  bending  vales,  fertile  In  torn,  waving 
with  woods,  and  liUrrsnersoit  with  flowery  meadows, 
offer  the  most  delightful  landscapes  of  rural  opulence  and 
beauty.  Rome  tracts  furnish  prospects  of  the  more  ro- 
mantic and  impressive  kind  ; lody  mmmtoins.  craggy 
rucks,  deep  delis,  narrow  ravines,  and  rumbling  torrents ; 
nor  is  there  wauting.  as  a contrast  to  these,  scenes  in 
which  every  variety  of  nature  is  a different  charm,  the 
vicistiliiUo  nf  blai-k  ttarren  moors,  and  wiite  uoanimated 
heaths."  ( Aiktn'$  Kngtand  Describrd,  p.  2.) 

'I'he  distinguishing  ivecuUarity  in  the  a<pect  of  Kng- 
lami  ts.  however,  the  exut>enuM*e  of  its  vegetation,  and 
tlie  rich  luxuriant  appearance  of  its  lower  and  far  most 
stxleuiliv  portkin.  it  owes  this  dlstlnctloti  partly  to 
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nature  and  partly  to  art.  The  humidity  and  roildneai 
of  the  climate  maliitnin  the  fields  in  a constant  stale 
of  verdure:  in  winter  they  are  seldom  covered  with 
mow,  or  blighted  by  limg-roiitinurd  frosts,  and  in 
summer  they  are  rarely  withered  and  parched  by 
drotighti.  In  this  resw-cl  Knglxnd  Is  as  superior  to 
the  finest  countries  of  continental  F.urnpe— -to  Italy 
and  Sicily,  for  example  — as  she  b superior  to  them  and 
to  every  other  etHinlry  In  the  amount  of  labour  that  has 
be»»n  cx{>cnUt>d  in  beautifying,  improving,  and  fcrtillsiug 
her  surface.  Tt  is  no  exaggeration  to  affirm,  that  lUou>anda 
upon  thousands  of  millions  have  b«*en  Inij  out  in  making 
England  what  the  now  is.  In  no  other  nation  has  the 
combination  of  beaurv  with  utility'  been  so  much  re- 
garded. Tliough  without  any  extensive  forests,  F.ng- 
land  is  extremely  well  w<M>tled.  The  country  !s  jK)rtlon^ 
out  inlninnumerai>le  flrids  ; and  these  being  ali,  or  nearly 
all,  lurruirndtHl  with  hniges  and  rows  of  trees,  It  has, 
even  ill  the  Iwst  rultivnt«Hl  districts,  a woody  appear- 
nnre.  and  sometimes  almost  resembles  a vast  forest. 
Since  the  middle  of  last  ceulury  a great  deal  has  been 
rff»Ttcd  in  this  way.  Most  of  the  extensive,  bare,  and 
nearly  worthless  commons,  that  were  then  everywhere 
met  with,  have  l»een  In  the  Interral  sulHiivlik*d.  en- 
rlos€*d.  ami  brought  under  tillj^re ; making  a vast  ad- 
dlllim  to  the  productive  rajuirilies  of  the  klngdoin.  and 
materially  (nji)roving  its  apywarance. 

Another  peculiar  feature  in  the  physiognomy  of'Kng. 
land  is  the  mimt>er  and  magnifictmce  of  the  s<uts  of  the 
n<»bllity  and  gentry.  These  sui>erb  mansions,  many  of 
which  are  venernble  fro«n  their  antiquity,  and  all  of 
which  are  surrounded  with  fine  woihIs  and  grounds,  give 
to  the  country  an  apjH-nrance  of  age.  security,  and  wealth 
that  We  should  in  rain  l(M»k  for  any  where  else.  The 
farra.hmties  and  cottages  have  mostly  also  a suh*t.-intial, 
comfortable  U«ok  ; and  evince  that  taste  for  rural  beauty, 
neatness,  and  cleanliness,  that  eminently  distiuguisb  Uie>r 
ocetipiers 

The  numlKT.  and  the  prodigious  sixe  and  splendour  of 
many  of  the  cities  and  towns  of  England,  justly  excite 
the  admiration  .in*l  astonishment  of  foreigner*,  and  ev.-n 
of  iiativi*s.  'I'iiey  are  the  choxen  ie«s  of  ojmlence.  art, 
srlenrc,  .ind  civilisation.  All  the  gralirfcations  tu.a 
wealth  CAJi  rnmmnnd.  or  the  caprices  of  ta*le  fir  fashion 
retpiire,  m.iy  there  l>e  had  in  the  utmost  profiuion ; at  the 
tame  time  that  art  and  industry  are  carried  la  them  to 
the  highest  perfection  to  w hich  they  hare  attained,  aiut 
are  aided  by  every  invention  and  discovery,  how  reniutu 
the  country  or  distant  the  (era  of  their  origin. 

Df'trrtpitOM  (if  tkr  Country.  — Tl>tmgh  the  moiintaint 
of  Kngt.uwl  nowhere  attain  an  alpine  elrvation.  tiuy 
form  one  of  its  most  Interesting,  as  well  os  most  promi- 
nent features.  'Die  principal  chains,  which  arc  found  in 
its  N.  and  W.  portiims,  iiavc  received  the  names  of 
the  Pennine,  (:iirobrian.  Cambrian,  ami  Devoutoa 
I ranges.  The  first  of  these  ranges  extends  front  the 
Scottish  border,  where  it  is  connected  with  the  Che- 
viots, S,,  to  near  Derby:  it  occupies  the  W.  jmrtion  of 
the  cos.  of  N'orthumbf'rland,  Durham,  and  York,  and 
the  K.  portion  of  Cumlierland,  Westmorland.  Lancas- 
ter, Chester,  and  the  middle  part  of  Derbyshire.  Its 
highest  summits  are  Cross  Fell,  in  Cumlierland  (2, ‘Ad 
ft.);  Sliiinnor  Fell,  on  the  conlinet  of  Yorkshln* 
ft);  Great  Whernslde  (2,.3a.^  ft) ; InglelKjrough  <M.3(>1 
ft.)  ; and  Pen-y-Gant  (2,27b  ft.),  in  Y’orkshlre;  at  either 
end.  however,  the  range  declines  mnsiderabir,  so  that 
at  the  part  traversed  by  the  old  Homan  wall,  and  the 
modern  railway  between  Newcastle  and  Carlisle,  its 
height  does  not  exceed  44A  ft. ; and  on  the  S.  title, 
where  the  Liverpool  and  I-eeili  Canal  U conductea 
acTost  it.  the  elevation  is  not  morn  than  MX)  ft.  : Mill 
further  8.,  the  Derbyshire  fiortlon  of  the  chain  again 
becomes  more  elevated,  attaining  at  Castieton  and 
Great  Axrhill,  I.7&1  ft.;  and  at  the  Wearer  Hill,  near 
Ashbourne  (the  R.  extreme),  I.IM  ft.  The  hrcodtli  of 
the  range  tietween  Shefhi-id  and  MacdesQcId  Is  about 
22  m.,  and  it  comprises.  In  tiiif  portion,  some  very  plo- 
ture’MiuD  scenery ; but  such  is  very  far  from  bring  the 
character  of  the  N.  portton  of  this  mountain  srvtfm, 
which  may  be  gcneralV  ‘Icscrlbed  as  with  rounded  sum- 
mits, of  gratiuai  ascent  from  either  side,  having  a scanty 
peat  soil  cvsvereil  movtiy  with  ling,  and  undulating  in 
drearv  sueceskhm  ; the  patches  of  green  sward  being  f**sr 
and  far  b*:tw«*i'n,  and  the  as|iecl  of  the  wh«de  cheerless 
and  monfftouous.  With  the  exception  of  the  Tiiames 
and  Severn,  most  of  the  great  rivers  of  England  have 
their  sources  in  thU  chain : being  much  nearer  the  W. 
than  the  K.  side  of  the  iaUtid.  the  rivers  that  rite  In 
Its  K.  aceliritles  have  generally  the  longest  course,  and 
are  the  largest  and  must  important.  Of  the  latter,  the 
Tyne.  Tees,  the  affluents  nf  the  Oute,  the  Aire.  Don, 
ami  'Trent  are  the  principal ; the  Kdcn.  Rlbblc,  amt 
Mersey  arc  the  itrinclp.il  rivers  flowing  W.  from  the 
Pennine  chain.  The  beautiful  vale  of  the  F.d«m,  which 
sr)iarates  the  ISnmlne  frorn  the  Cumbrian  range,  gra- 
dually exyutnds  into  ttie  Cumbrian  plain,  which  extends 
N.to  the  Solway  I'rilh,  and  occupies  the  whole  tract  from 
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Brampton,  Croglin,  «nd  R«nwlck,  nt  the  beue  of  the 
Pmntiu-  chahi,  W.  to  the  tira.  cumpritlng  an  area  of 
about  3b(J,U0U  acrea.  On  the  E.  side  of  ihu  rviititne 
chain,  from  its  N.  extreme  to  the  Coquet,  the  district, 
though  hillr,  has  tolerablv  gooil  pasture,  atid  comprises 
a few  bread’ths  ofwdl-cultiTated  land  ; B.  of  that  stream, 
a large  moorland  tract  extends  through  Northumber- 
land. the  middle  of  Durham  and  Yorkshire,  to  the 
Holm  Muss  in  Cheshire,  varjing  tn  breadth  from  10  to 
30  m.,  and  la  elevation  from  to  1,000  ft. : Us  N . is  its 
most  sterile  portion  ; but  the  whole  tract  eonsisU  of  a 
•erics  of  monotonous  wastes,  furrowed,  in  the  two  N. 
cot.,  by  a few  narrow  glens  only  ; towards  the  S..  these 
widen  and  become  more  frequent,  but  without  mucli 
aflecting  the  general  as|>ert,  which  is  preterred.  for  the 
most  port,  through  the  whole  extent  of  the  district. 
Betwixt  it  ami  the  sea  axe  the  vales  of  the  Tyne  and 
lees,  and  tlie  great  Yorkshire  plain;  the  latter  ex- 
tending N.  and  S.  between  GO  aud  m..  with  an  average 
breadtn  of  between  14  and  20  m. : it  widens  towards  the 
8.,  and  every  where  presents  a gently  undulating  sur- 
fiure  of  fertile  and  well-cultivated  land.  The  K.  moor- 
lands and  wolds,  hounding  the  York  plain  on  that  side, 
hare,  at  their  N.  limit,  the  fertile  vale  of  Pickering,  ex- 
tending about  35  m.  E.  and  W..  and  ]0  m.  in  the  onpo. 
site  direction.  It  presents  the  appearance  of  a dralneti 
lake,  eocloMd  bctwin-n  the  llamuledou  hills  and  the 
Yorkshire  wolds.  The  last-named  tract,  together  with 
the  Lincoln  wolds,  ,S.  of  the  Ilumbcr,  occupy  about 
half  the  spare  between  the  German  Ocean  on  the  K., 
and  the  rivers  Derwent  and  Trent  on  the  W. : generally 
speaking,  they  form  good  pasture  lands,  inters|H‘rsed  in 
parts  by  a few  sterile  moors,  and  in  others,  by  moderate 
ureadthi  of  good  arable  land.  Tbe  plain  of  iiuldenu  ss. 
K.  of  the  Humber,  and  cxtetKling  uom  tbe  base  of  the 
wolds  to  the  sea,  has  a strong  clayey  soil,  producing 
heavy  crops  of  wheat  and  beaus,  as  well  as  luxuriant 

riture,  and  ranks  amongst  the  most  productive  districts 
the  kingdom  ; an  alluvial  trict,  of  somewhat  similar 
character,  al-n  extemis  along  the  base  of  the  Lincoln 
wolds  between  (hr  Humber  and  Wash ; the  low  line  of 
coast,  forming  the  R.  limits  of  these  tracts,  has  a subma- 
rine forest  stretching  along  it.  which  is  traceable  fur  1 or  2 
m.  In  breadth  tsetween  the  high  and  low  watermarks. 

The  Cumbrian  group  of  raountaius  occupies  the  cen- 
tral and  8.  portions  of  Cumberland,  the  \V . and  largest 
portion  of  Westmorland,  and  the  N.  and  insulated  por- 
tion of  Lanesuhire.  It  extends  N.  and  8.  about  37  m.. 
and  E.  and  W.  about  at  murh.  It  contains  the  most 
elevated  summits  in  the  kingdom,  and  U intersected  by 
deep  uarrow  glens,  some  of  which  arc  occupied  by  lakes, 
that  radiate  in  all  directions  from  the  central  (Kirtiun  of 
the  mass,  so  as  to  form  tcveral  distinct  ranges  : the  w hole 
system  declines  more  rapidly  on  the  K.  than  the  S. 
side.  The  highest  and  most  remarkable  summits  are, 
Helvellyii  (3.0A5a.),  Soafcll  (3.UK  ft.).  Bowfcll  (2.911 
ft.).  Conlston  Fell  (2.577  ft.).  High  Pike  <2.101  ft.).  In 
the  central  part  of  the  group ; at  the  N.  extreme  are 
Skiddaw  and  5»addleback  (3,022  ft.  and  2.7H7  ft.  rcst>«>ct- 
ively  i and  at  the  S.W.  end.  Blackcombe  rlice  1.919  ft. 
above  the  sea.  The  Cumbrian  mountains  are  mostly 
bold,  steep,  and  rugged ; their  slopes  are  in  general  co- 
vered wltn  a 6ne  green  sward,  alTbrdlng  good  (tasture  for 
sheep,  and  have  little  of  the  tame,  monotonous  character 
that  belongs  to  the  Pennine  range.  Except  In  some  of 
the  glens,  opening  on  the  N.  and  W.  sides,  the  cultivable 
land  among  these  mountains  U not  very  considerable. 
The  lakes  embosomed  In  these  mountains  rather  re- 
semble the  reaches  of  a large  river  than  the  expande<l 
figure  usually  considered  as  belonging  to  a la^e.  Wl- 
rvarsder  Mere,  the  most  extensive  of  these  sheets  of  water. 
U between  10  and  11  m.  long,  and  from  1 to  11  ra.  broad, 
with  a depth,  in  some  parts,  of  35  fathoms,  it  has  13  or 
1 1 small  islets  or  holms,  the  largest  of  which  contains 
about  30  acres  ; its  area.  Includinjir  these,  is  about  2.574 
acres,  t’lswalcr.  the  next  iu  sise.  Is  about  m.  In 
lennh.  by  1 m.  at  the  broadest  part,  and  sigs.tgs  in  a 
N.&  direction  from  Patterdale.  Dt*rwentwatrr,  Rossen- 
thwaitc.  Buttermere,  Waiwater,  Enncrdale.and  Conlston 
Mere,  are  the  names  of  the  more  considerable  amongst 
the  remainder : all  of  them  alKiund  In  fish,  chiefly  trout, 
perch,  pike,  aud  frcl ; Llswater,  aud  one  or  two  of  the 
smaller  tarns,  have  char  ; and  Bassenthwaite  salmon, 
which  find  their  way  thither  by  tbe  Derwent.  Tbe 
scenery  of  the  district  occupied  hr  the  Cumbrian  moun- 
tains Is  perhaps  the  most  interesting  and  romantic  of  any 
in  England ; and  in  many  parts,  as  at  the  head  of  lM«wa- 
trr  and  the  Kirkstone  Eass,  between  that  lake  and  Winan- 
der  Mere,  it  assumes  features  of  great  power  and  mag- 
nificence. The  line  of  road  between  Ambleskle  and  Kes- 
wick. through  the  vale  of  St.  Jobu.  may  also  be  mentioned 
for  the  ptcturesaiie  and  beautiful  scenery  through  which 
it  winds:  but  tnc  whole  Is  too  well  known  to  require 
further  notice.  The  poems  and  delineations  of  Southey 
and  W'ordsworth  have  made  it,  in  some  diwree,  classic 
ground ; and  it  is  annually  traversed  by  thousands  of 
tourists. 


The  ('ambrian  mountains  extend,  on  the  W.  side  of 
the  kingdom,  from  the  Irish  Sea  to  the  Bristol  ( haii- 
nei,  occupying  nearly  the  w)i»le  of  Wales.  Of  Uii-m’. 
the  Snowiluiilan  range  is  the  chief:  its  priuciiMl  r)>a,tt 
•tretcln's  N.K.  aitd  S.W.,  the  w hole  length  of  t'MTiiar- 
vonshirc.  from  Peninanniaw r on  the  N.  to  the  point  of 
the  piminsula  of  Lle>  n on  the  S.  Several  of  its  summits 
exceed  3.l«4l  ft.  in  height ; that  of  Wyddva  (the  highest 
pinnacle  of  the  huge  mountain  mass  bearing  the  geiH-rat 
name  of  Knowdon)  has  nn  elevation  of  ;i/>7l  ft.:  sml 
Commands  a view  of  surpassing  gramicur,  which  is  rudy 
limited  by  (he  horltun.  Two  or  three  other  clioiti* 
branch  from  (his  main  one.  in  a 8.  direction,  many  of 
whose  summits  reach  2,4<*0  ft.,  and  one  (the  Armuig 
Mawr)  2.«U9  ft.  The  country  included  hriwern  (hi->e 
ranges  has  a few  picturesque  and  well-sheUeml  vah  », 
such  as  those  of  Kestiniug  and  Dolgellcy ; l»ut  its  g«  netal 
character  is  that  of  an  unreclaimed  tuuture  tract,  mm- 
priiing  the  most  magnilireiit  alpine  sceuerv*  in  the  king- 
dom. Anglesea,  on  its  W.  side,  has  several  small  ridges 
■nd  detached  hills  and  peaks,  but  It  cannot  be  tailed 
mounlalitous.  On  its  K.  side  the  beautiful  vale  of  I'lwyd 
extends  l>etw<-cn  the  Hierathog  bills  and  another  paralk-1 
range  stretching  Iwtwecn  it  and  the  wstuary  of  the  Dee  ; 
the  vales  of  Klold  and  Llangollen,  also  cclebrait  d for 
their  beauty  and  fertility,  extend  on  tb«  same  side,  to- 
wards the  grtNit  (.'heshire  piain. 

TIte  Berwyn  m«juntalns  stretch  across  the  whole  prtn- 
d|talltr,  S.  of  the  Snowdon  ruigei,  from  LlargnlUn,  to 
the  middle  of  Cardigan  Kay  : the  Idghest  summit,  l atler- 
Kiri*  (2,914  ft.),  gives  its  name  to  tiie  portion  of  the 
chain  between  it  and  the  sen,  which  narrows  to  a mere 
ridge,  in  parts,  not  more  than  4 or  3 m.  across.  I'hc 

frncrnl  rhararter  of  the  country  comprised  within  tho 
icrwni  rangi'  is  of  the  same  kind  as  the  former,  thuiigh 
with  less  clevateil  and  atirunt  outliiH's  ; towards  the  vale 
of  ihp  I ptarr  Severn,  and  iHtween  it  and  tlie  rtynlim- 
mon  chain,  a few  strips  of  cultivated  land  occur,  ‘i  ho 
famous  mountain,  whence  (his  chain  takes  its  name.  Is 
2.4r>3  ft.  in  height,  and  gives  birth  to  the  two  great 
rivers,  tlie  Severn  and  Wye,  flowing  8.  to  the  Bristol 
Channel,  and  to  the  Ilheidiol,  which  has  its  emiHuichuro 
at  Aherystwith,  on  Cardigan  Bay.  From  Plyiiliir.mon 
the  chain  extends  In  a curve  to  the  Breddcn  hills,  W, 
of  the  Shropshire  plain,  whose  highest  summit  ri-arhes 
1,330  ft.  The  whole  of  tbe  Flynliaimon  range  is  cha. 
racterised  by  smooth  gradual  slopes,  and  a succession  of 
regularly  rounded  summits,  clothed  with  a fine  green 
sward,  th.-it  supports  numerntu  fiocki  of  a small  flne- 
woolled  breed  of  sheep.  The  hilly  tract  exiemllng 
through  the  8.  of  Shropshire  to  Wciilock  Edge,  may  bo 
considered  as  a continuation  of  this  range,  aud  is  cha- 
racterised by  the  same  general  features : its  highest 
summit  (Clee  Hill)  attains  1.an5  ft.  The  mountain 
region,  extending  8.  of  tbe  I'lt'tiliinmon  chain  to  the 
Tuwy,  and  stretching  E.  and  W . between  the  W'ye  and 
Dyfl,  forms  the  largest  waste  in  the  kin^om,  and  cuii- 
slsts  of  a succession  of  rounded,  barren  hills,  enclosing 
vast  morassea,  amongst  which  a few  spots  covered  with 
coarse  herbage  ate  sparingly  scattered,  and  afford  sum- 
mer pasturage  to  a small  hardy  breed  of  sheep:  Dwg. 
gan  ilill,  near  the  centre  of  this  cheeriest  region.  Is 
the  highest  summit,  and  attains  2,071  ft.  The  Ep>ut 
hills,  on  its  8.  border,  enclose  many  itrins  of  gixNl  arui  lo 
land,  and  are  themselves  clothed  with  fine  pasture ; b><t 
the  country  on  the  W.  side  of  this  great  waste,  on  to 
Cardigan  Hay,  Is  mostly  of  a rugged,  desolate  aspect,  ami 
comprises  a series  of  table-lands,  with  broken  tiirfacet 
and  scanty  vegetation:  on  the  N.  side  the  Ystslth. 
however,  and  along  the  courses  of  that  stream,  and  tho 
Kheidiol,  estH-cially  near  Hafnd,  the  scenery  Is  pic- 
turesque. and  includes  many  fine  cataracts;  and  along 
the  coast  are  srverM  large  pasture  tracts  of  various 
degrees  of  fertility.  S.  of  this,  on  to  St.  David's  Head 
and  the  Bristol  Ctiannel.  the  country  consists  mostly  of 
unrrclamed  table  lands  of  unequal  surface,  with  orca. 
siunol  ridges  and  detached  hills,  all  of  a rugged,  sterile 
aspect,  with  (he  exception  of  tho  district  round  Milford 
Haven,  aud  the  Peninsula  of  Gower,  between  the  liayv 
of  Swansea  and  Carmarthen  In  the  Bristol  ChaniiUf 
which  are  fertile  and  well  rnltivated. 

The  Kadnor  and  Hhick  Forest  ranges,  that  stretch  8. 
from  the  centre  of  the  rtynlinimou  clialti,  on  cither  side 
the  Wye,  are  mostly  covered  with  verdure,  and  form 
good  slu-rp-wolks : their  uflkeis  stretch  into  Herefordshire 
and  terminate  in  that  fertile  and  undulating  plain.  The 
districts  on  either  ride  the  range,  r*]>edally  the  vales 
of  the  W’ye  and  Usk,  Include  much  cultivated  land. 
Tw  o other  main  ranges  complete  the  Cambrian  moun- 
tain system,  w.  those  of  the  Forest  Fawr  oudGUrourgan: 
the  former  stretches  through  Carmarthenshire  and 
Brecknockshire  to  Abergavenny,  on  the  Vsk  ; the  high- 
est summits  are  the  beacons  named,  from  those  counties, 
which  ore  respectively  2,.V.M)  ft.,  and  2.9C2  ft.  high.  It 
comprises  excellent  and  extensive  sheep-walka.  Tho 
Glamorgan  rongi*  extends  S.  of  the  last  in  an  F.  and  W. 
direction  from  Punt}*pool  ou  the  Csk  to  Swansea, 
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*lx>ut  m.,  nml  in  the  widcit  part  (from  M<*rthyr^  pia’n.  with  irra<iua)  swelU  and  bmoit  intermedliitc  valcf. 
'I'rdvil  to  I.lamhs^rnt)  about  IS  m.  The  luimnits  are  tint  with  trry  few  remarkable  eleralkms.  1 he  role  of 
niijitljr  table-land*,  with  tteep  drcliritiet  on  either  ikle.  liclrolr  is  uno  of  iU  most  fertile  portions.  In  the  district 
intersected  by  deep  narrow  ravines,  the  whole  having  a formiuK  the  basin  of  the  Thames,  and  dramc«l  l>r  that 
nigged,  cheerh'ss  aspect,  but  enclosing  the  most  exteo*  great  rirer  and  Its  various  tributaries,  the  surface  is,  for 
tlve  coal  and  iron  deposits  in  the  kingdom:  the  tract  the  most  part,  ^rently  undulating,  ft^rming  wide  vales, 
between  the  two  last-named  ranges  Is  also  of  the  same  often  extending  into  ^ains  ‘ the  principal  elevations  are 
sterile  rharai:trr.  and  wholly  mireclahnnl ; but  the  plain  near  the  valley  of  the  Tliames.  Imt  nraie  of  tisrir  smnmlts 
stretching  from  the  S.  declivity  of  the  Glamorgan  chain  reach  the  height  of  I.WjOfl.  The  geological  character  of 
tu  the  Bristol  Channel  has  a'  rich  productive  soil,  and  the  tr.urt  is  perhaps  the  most  diverslAed  of  any.  wtiich.  of 
may.  independentir  of  its  vast  mineral  treasures,  be  course,  causes  a corresponding  variety  in  the  soils  ; these, 
consideretl  as  tho  best  and  most  fertile  district  of  the  however,  on  the  whole,  are  of  a light  chalky  nature,  arui 
principality  ; an  alluvial  trai-t,  3 or  4 m.  in  width,  ex*  moderately  ferlile.  with  but  few  absolute  wastes  of  any 
tends  from  the  Taff  to  the  Monmouth  plain,  and  Is  of  a extent : the  higher  constitute  the  least  fertile  portions. 
Similar  character.  The  Welsh  lakes  are  numerous,  but  most  of  which  arc  obviouslv  indebted  to  skilful  ruldratloo 
for  the  most  part  small  and  uninteresting,  rather  ab-  and  the  humidity  of  the  cltmate  for  a great  proportion  of 
sorlied  by  the  ma)estlc  scenery  round  them  than  forming  their  i»ro<luctivenesa.  The  most  fertile  tract  is  th« 
one  of  its  essential  features,  as  Is  the  case  with  the  Cum*  rale  of  Aylesbury,  which  has  a Ane  loamy  soil,  not  sur. 
hrtan  lakes.  The  Bala  Pool  or  Llyn  Tegid  is  the  largest  passed  in  fertilitv  by  any  in  the  kingiiom.  The  chalk 
of  the  Welsh  sheets  of  water,  and  extends  4 m.  from  nills,  which  (witn  some  interruptions)  range  from  the 
S W.  to  N .K,  with  an  average  breadth  of  1 m.  and  depth  8.  side  of  the  Wash  to  the  'I'liames,  bcCwem  Goring  xthI 
of  40  A. ; its  waters  cover  an  uneven  rocky  bed,  and  are  Henley,  tn  which  part  the  name  of  the  I'hillein  HilU 
remarkable  fur  their  puritv  and  clearness  : In  common  applies,  form  the  S.K.  limits  of  the  basin,  sloping  gr^u- 
with  most  of  tbeotliers,  It  abosimis  in  red  trout.  Dike,  and  ally  in  this  direction  to  the  Thames,  but  with  many  abrupt 

eel,  but  the  fieyniad.  or  silver  skate,  is  peculiar  to  it.  escarpments  on  the  other  ; whence  extensive  views  are 
The  Issues  from  its  S.K.  end,  Auwing  by  the  vale  of  rommandeil  of  the  country  between  the  boxius  of  the 
J.langollen,  and  the  Cheshire  plain,  to  the  Irish  Sea;  Trent  and  Thainrs,  through  which  the  Ouse.  Nen,  and 
the  Ciwjd,  and  the  Conwy.  dl«rharging  on  the  same  Welland  Auw  S.K.  to  tho  Fens,  draining  Bedfordvhlrc, 
side  ; the  Selout.  Maw.  and  Tcify,  In  the  St.  C.eorge's,  Hants,  NortJiainpton,  and  Kutland,  in  their  course 
and  the  Towy,  Wye,  and  Severn,  In  the  Bristol  ('hannel,  through  a district  possessing  very  few  striking  ioe<iuaii- 
are  the  other  chief  rivers  that  originate  in  this  the  wild*  tics  of  surface. 

est  and  most  mountainous  portion  of  the  kingdom.  The  courses  of  these  rivers  to  thdr  outfalls  in  the  Inlet 

The  Devonian  chain,  stretching  through  the  S.  W.  of  (he  German  tK-con,  rallnl  the  Wash,  are  by  channels 
peninsula  of  England,  bHwewn  the  Bristol  and  the  : and  crabankmruts,  artiAcl.illy  formed.  Uirourh  (he  whole 
British  Channels,  is  the  last  that  requires  any  especial  ; of  the  extensive.  Hot,  and  marshy  district  known  astim 
notice  in  this  sketch.  Dartmoor  Forest,  forming  its  wild*  } Fens.  (JkC  Briiritaii  I.evkl.)  Deposits  of  mud  and 
est  and  most  elevated  portion,  is  an  unreclaimed  and  ex*  j sand  are  constantly  and  rapidly  arcumuJatJiig  on  this 
tensive  waste,  affording  summer  pasturage  for  the  store  [ portion  of  the  K.  roost,  so  that  It  is  not  without  cunsidcr* 
cattle  of  the  lower  and  more  fertile  tracts  surrounding  it:  able  dilDrtilty  that  the  outfolls  of  the  rivers  are  kept 

the  whole  may  be  cotisideretl  as  a table-land  (the  average  open,  and  the  harbours  accessible.  Additions  are  alwavs 
height  of  which  Is  above  I.OOU  ft.),  with  an  unequal  sur-  being  made  to  the  surface  of  tlie  dlstrkt.  by  mcroacli* 
face,  rising  in  large  rounde<l  swells,  with  corresponding  ments  on  the  sea ; and  a plan  It  now  (IMO)  in  progress 
roncavities.  and  strewed  with  large  boulders  aiul  (rag-  for  securing  no  lc>ss  than  I7U.U00  acres  r^  fertile  land,  ex* 
meiits  of  granite,  which  also  rises  through  the  soil  in  tending  seaward  between  the  ports  of  Boston,  VMsbcac  h, 
irregular  masses,  or  tor$.  F.xmoor.  at  the  N.K.  extreme  and  Lynn  Kcgls,  all  of  which  Is,  ccjsnparatlvcly  speaking, 
of  the  range,  and  considerable  tracts  Intermediate  be*  of  recent  furmaiion. 

tween  the  two,  are  also  unreclaimed,  and  fur  the  most  I'he  great  plain  S.F..  of  the  Fens,  comprising  Norfolk, 
part  of  a sterile  character : the  same  description  also  .Suffolk,  and  Essex,  has  an  undulating  surface  through* 
applies  to  the  central  and  northern  parts  of  Coniwail,  out : but  the  inequalities  are  greater  towards  the  N.  ex* 
onward  to  the  Land's  End;  but  the  less  elevated  dit-  treme,  where,  in  some  places,  an  elevation  of  lAX)  ft.  above 
tricia  on  either  side  the  range  contain  manv  extensive  the  sea  Is  attained.  In  this  quarter  it  is  not  very  fertile, 
breadths  of  fertile  land,  more  especially  oo  tne  S.  One  ! but  it  has  been  wonderfully  improved  ; and  many  parts 
of  these,  extciKling  feom  Dartmoor  to  the  sea,  betw  een  ! of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  that  half  a century  ago  were  mere 
the  Dart  and  Yealm,  and  know  n as  (ho  South  Hams,  ^ sandy  wastes,  have,  by  ^nt  of  marling  and  the  hitroduc* 
ranks  among  the  most  fertile  corn  districts  in  the  king-  tion  of  the  lumin  culture,  become  among  the  best  and 

dom.  The  chain  gradually  declines  from  Dartmoor  to  most  productive  barley  lauds  In  tbc  kingdom.  The  s<dl 
the  Land's  End.  and  also  becomes  more  contracted  in  of  Essex  is  mostly  a strong  clarey  loam,  ranking  In  th« 
that  dirn'tlon.  The  chief  summits  are.  Dunkerry  Beacon,  first  class  of  wheat  and  bean  laitds.  That  portion  of 
on  Exmiwtr  ( I.OAb  ft.);  Gawsand  Hill  (I.TK'i  ft.),  U}p|tofi  England  extending  from  Bagshot  Heath  to  Salisbury 
Tor(l,.S40  ft.),  Bntterton  (1,'iftl  ft  ),  all  on  Dartmoor  : and  Plain,  niid  comprising  txah,  may  t>r  considered  as  a sort 
In  Cornwall,  Brown  Willy  ( ft. ),  i.'.vrnmarth  (H41i  ft.),  ! of  elevated  table- land,  no  part  of  which,  probably,  is  less 
C.u’O  Brea  (097  ft.) ; and,  lastly,  the  cape  Itself  (about  70  than  300  ft.  above  the  sea:  Tborncy  Hill  is  ClOft.,  atul 
ft.).  I'he  Taw  and  the  TorrlUge,  wlilrn  discharge  in  the  Westbury  l>owo  77&ft.  Doth  these  eminences  are  on 
Bristol  Channel,  and  the  Fal,  Fowey,  Tamar,  Plym.  i Salisbury  Plain,  the  highest  portion  of  the  tract.  This 
Dart.Teign,  and  Exe.  desmidiiig  to  the  British  Channel,  celebrat^  plain  exteuds  about  SKm.  from  K.  to  W..  and 
are  the  rliici  rivers  of  the  district.  On  the  N.  coast  sand  lAm.  In  the  opposite  direction  ; it  is  traversed  by  many 
acrumulatri  rapidly  In  many  of  the  creeks  and  inlet.*,  cxinslderable  uepressluns,  and  has  a light  scanty  soil,  ill 
forming  in  some  places  extensive  dune*,  beneath  which  adapted  to  rultlvatlofi,  luit  aA'nriliiig  good  sheep-walks, 
the  remains  of  ancient  churches  and  villages  have  been  The  part  of  the  country  of  this  tract  between  Chichester 
discovered.  On  the  beaches  of  Bude  Bay.  and  a few  and  Suu^unpton  W’Mler  has  a fair  proportion  of  tolerably 
others,  this  sand  Is  chledy  composed  of  comminuted  ferllie  and  well-cultirati'd  land;  but  further  W’..  tho 
thellt,  and  forms  the  chief  manure  of  those  localities.  Hants  and  Dorset  downs  occupy  the  surinre  nearly  to 

The  surface  features  of  the  central  region  of  England,  Dorchester,  and  furm  a continuous  heathy,  dreary,  and 
whence  her  wealth  and  importance  are  mainly  derived,  sterile  tract,  with  but  a scanty  proportion  even  of  sheep 
though  extremely  diversion,  are  almost  wholly  devoid  pasture. 

of  the  nvagniAceuce  and  romantic  lieauty  of  those  pre-  To  the  R.  of  the  Anton  river  are  the  chalk  ranges  of 
viously  described.  The  great  plain  of  Clicsbire  and  the  .S.  and  S.  downs,  which  exteiul  round  the  weald 
Shropshire,  on  Its  W.  side,  extends  about  AO  m.  In  a N.  district  of  Sussex.  Kent,  and  Surrey  ; Beachy  Head 
and  ».  directinu,  and  from  ‘/A  to  30  m.  in  the  opposite  ; a forming  (he  E.  extreme  of  the  8.  Downs,  and  the  bold 
few  heathy  moorlands  occur  within  Us  limits,  mit  by  Ur  chalk  cliffk  of  the  Dover  Straits  (hat  of  the  N.  Downs, 
the  gre.vter  portion  is  very  fertile  ; the  soil  is  either  rich  The  .Alton  hills  extend  between  and  connect  the  two* 
ssiiil,  of  a reddish  colmir.  or  strong  loam.  This  plain  is  The  Arst  are  rlotlieti  with  Ane  t>os(urr,  and  form  excellent 
rcmarkshlr  for  its  verdure,  and  is  one  of  the  principal  shrx>n.wAlks  i at  their  base  extends  the  fertile  plain  of 
gracing  districts.  Iteing  largely  appropriated  to  the  dairy  Chknrster.  Tlir  tract  of  which  the  N.  Downs  forms  the 
husbandry.  Of  a similar  cfiartutor  are  (he  vales  of  \V'.  portion  is.  fur  the  most  part,  well  cultivated,  and  here 
Severn,  Evesham,  and  Gloiiceitcr.  The  Arst  of  these  and  there  attains  considerable  fertility,  though,  generally 
extends  about  70  m.  on  cither  side  the  Kevem,  with  a speaking,  the  soil  Is  meagre  and  arid.  The  weald  dis* 
breadth  varying  from  A U>  13  m , and  is  alike  fertile  and  trict.  enclosed  by  the  l.u(  ranges,  has  in  some  parts  an 
beautiful.  Tlie  district  S.  of  these  last  h.xs  prulxibly  the  undulating  itneqiu)  surface  ; and  there  are  a few  detached 
most  lirnken  and  irregular  surface  of  any  part  of  the  hills  that  attain  considerable  elevation  : taken  os  a w hole, 
kingdom ; it  is.  however,  for  (he  most  |uirt  fcrtlio  and  however,  it  may  be  considered  os  forming  on  extensirn 
well  cultivated.  Beyond  It  are  the  Mcndlp,  Quanpick.  plain  of  about  1,000  sq.  m.  In  extent,  the  more  level  twr- 
and  Black  Down  hills,  and  the  fertile  and  beautiful  valet  tbms  of  which  are  from  lOO  to  30U  ft.  above  tlie  sea.  The 
of  Taunton  and  Exe,  soil  Is  principally  clay;  In  parts  very  stiff  and  adhesive,  in 

Tbc  basins  of  the  Trent  and  Tliaroes  occupy  the  re*  others  mixed  with  sand  In  various  proportions.  *rh« 
Rtainder  of  the  central  rrgluD  : the  former,  in  a general  whole  (s  under  cultivntlou.  and  Includes  many  t«re.ultbt 
point  of  view,  mav  be  coasklcrcd  as  forming  an  extensive  of  luxuriant  pasture;  at  Uie  E.  extreroo  Is  Komney 
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Uareh,  an  allurUl  tract  of  about  ^.000  acre*,  which  haa 
been  reclaimed  IVom  the  tea,  and  U defended  frum  it< 
encroacbmeuta  bf  embankmeoU.  Tbia  ma/ah  la,  for  the 
moat  part,  rcraarkahi^  fertile. 

GfMOfy.  — A brief  aketch  of  the  geological  atructure 
of  England  will  be  beat  accoinpIKheU  by  commonHng 
with  the  mountain  ranera  on  ita  W.  aide,  and  thence, 
following  the  general  direction  of  the  ruccea^ive  rock 
atrata:  of  these,  the  primary  and  transitiim.  or  (aa  they 
arc  now  more  corroclly  dealgnatetl)  Plutonic  and  meta* 
morpbic  formations,  condltute  the  ma«a  In  the  Cumbrian 
and  Cambrian  groups ; nn«l  that  of  the  S.W.  pctiinsula, 
all  of  which  have  a general  resemblance  In  their  mineral 
composition,  though  presenting  some  points  of  local  and 
minor  difference:  thus,  granite,  which  la  only  traced 
to  a very  limited  eatrnt  in  one  or  two  narta  of  the 
Cumbrian  ayatem,  and  scarcely  at  all  in  Wales,  is  ex* 
censively  develops  in  the  S.W.  peninsula,  where  It 
occupies  a conainerable  part  of  the  most  elevatnl  portion 
of  the  range.  In  large  interrupted  maatea,  from  Dartmoor 
to  the  Liwd’s  End;  beyond  which  the  Longshlp  Rocks, 
and  the  Scllly  Islands,  continue  the  formation  In  the 
aame  general  direction,  and  are  supposed  (with  much 
probability)  to  hare  once  formed  continuous  portions  of 
the  range.  The  veins  of  tin  ore  alao  appear  to  be  limited 
to  this  last  district.  Krithcr  gneiss  nor  mica  slate  (so 
abundant  In  the  Grampians)  occurs,  to  any  extent,  in 
either  of  the  ranges  under  consideration  ; clay  and 
graywacke  schists,  of  very  rarious  composition  and 
texture,  forming  the  prevailing  rocks  in  all  of  them. 
The  whole  of  these  strata  are  traversed  \>y  beds  and 
veins  of  porphyry,  hornhiende,  and  trap,  and  are  for  the 
most  part  consioerubly  inclined  and  contorted,  every 
where  presenting  indications  of  powerful  disturbing 
causes,  and  of  having  been  upheaved,  but  there  are  no 
traces  of  volcanic  action.  In  the  Carnarvonshire  ranges 
elevated  beaches  occur  at  the  height  of  l.nno  ft.  and 
upwards  above  the  sea  level,  which  are  funned  of  gravel 
a^  fragments  of  recent  shelU,  precisely  similar  to  the 
present  marine  beaches ; similar  beaches  also  occur  on 
Che  N.  coast  of  Cornwall  and  S.  coast  of  I>evon,  from 
*J0  to  30  ft.  above  the  present  reacli  of  the  tides. 

The  veins  of  tlu  and  cop|>er  which  intersect  the  strata 
in  Devon  and  Cornwall  make  the  .S.W.  peninsula  one 
of  the  most  important  mininK  districts  in  the  kinadom. 
These  veins,  or  lodes,  bave  ail  a grtieral  R.  and  W.  cii. 
rection,  and  are  intersected  br  others  in  an  oppof-ite 
(hence  culled  cross*cotiries).  wnich,  by  heaving  nr  dis* 
Curbing  the  regular  course  of  tho  lodes,  are  often  tlie 
cause  of  great  perplexity  and  expense  in  mining  npe* 
rations;  a Urge  dike  of  Uiis  kind  traverses  Cornwall, 
from  one  coast  to  the  other,  through  its  chief  mining  dis- 
trict, intersecting  and  disturbing  tne  course  of  every  one 
of  its  lodes.  Elnides  these  li^es  of  tin  and  copper, 
which  furnish  the  chief  mineral  riches  of  this  mngr, 
lead  ore  occurs  in  some  of  the  cross-courses,  and  has 
been  extensively  worked  at  Beer  Alston  on  the  Tamar, 
and  one  or  two  other  localities : iron  is  also  found  in 
slmlUr  dikes  near  Ixrstwlthlcl,  in  Cornwall,  and  at  tho 
Berryhead  on  the  coast  of  l>evon:  from  each  of  which 
places  tnanv  thousand  tons  are  annually  shipped  for  the 
supniy  of  tne  Welsh  furnaces. 

Hluinbago  and  manganese  occur  on  the  E.sideof  Dart- 
moor, both  which  arc  worked  to  some  extent,  and  shipped 
at  Exeter  for  the  manufacturing  districts.  ih>rccmin, 
pipe,  and  common  potters*  cUy.  are  also  prodiicUuns 
occurring  In  this  tract,  and  are  largely  shipped  for  the 
Staffordshire  and  other  potteries  ; granite  and  roofing 
slate  are  also  quarried  in  a few  localittei.  ThU  last  forms 
the  most  important  production  in  the  corresponding  rock 
formations  of  Wales,  the  ouarries  of  Penrhyn  and  i.lan* 
berris,  in  Camarvcmsblre,  being  the  largest,  and  furnUh- 
Ing  the  finest  slates  in  the  kin^om  ; some  copper  veins 
also  occur  in  various  parts  of  this  group,  thougn  of  very 
minor  imjiortance  compared  with  those  of  Cornwall ; in 
the  Paryi  mountain, however, on  tho  N.  sideof.Anglesea, 
a very  extensive  deposit  of  that  oro  was  discovered 
in  the  course  of  last  century,  and  formed  for  a con- 
siderable period  the  most  productive  mine  In  the  king- 
dom ; it  is  still  worked,  though  at  present  the  produce  It 
very  limited,  (.^cc  Anolissa.)  On  the  W.  side  of  the 
same  UUnd  mona  marble,  or  verd  antique,  Is  quarried 
for  rarious  omamenbol  purposes,  at  the  termination  of 
a large  porphyry  dike  which  traverses  the  district. 

In  the  Cumbrian  group,  the  most  reroKrk.tl*l<9  mineral 
production  it  tiie  famous  graphite,  or  plumltairo,  wiiich 
occurs  in  an  irregular  pl|>e-vcin  at  Dotallcr  in  Isorroilale. 
A few  lead  veins  also  occur,  and  are  worked  to  a limited 
extent,  on  the  N.  K.  side  of  the  range;  at  Conistun, 
copper  veins  are  wroiigiit  on  a small  scale;  and  near 
Ulverston,  hcmatetic  ore,  which  produces  iron  of  a very 
ductile  quality,  which  is  used  In  Ihe  manufacture  of 
cardlne-wire ; a few  quarries  of  roofing  slate  are  also 
worked  in  the  some  neighbourhootl.  Dcynitd  the  limits 
«r  the  three  main  groups  wo  have  been  describing,  simitar 
tuck  formatiems  occur  in  a few  isolated  ridges,  of  which 
the  most  prominent  are  the  Malvern  11111s,  that  traverse 


the  cos.  of  Worcester  and  Hereford;  the  I.irkie  Hill, 
N-K.  of  the  last;  the  Clianiwood  range  in  I^eiccstcr- 
shire ; and  a few  Intermediate  rucks  along  the  N . side  of 
Warwickslitre.  Basaltic  r«>cks  also  occur  In  the  Wrekin 
and  Caradoc  hills,  and  along  (he  limits  of  the  mountain 
line,  both  in  Derbv  and  Durham : a large  basaltic  dike 
also  traverses  YorMhiro,  from  Middleton  to  the  sea. 
coast  8.  of  Whiibv. 

The  mountain  lime  and  coal  formations  are  the  next  in 
order,  being  limited  on  the  W.  tiy  those  last  detcrila<d  ; 
and  on  the  K.  bv  the  lias,  which  formation  may  l>e 
tracett,  by  a waving  l>ut  continuous  line,  through  tho 
kingdom,  from  tho  N.K.  coast  (between  the  mouth  of 
tlie  Tecs  and  Whitby',  by  i'harnwood  Forest.  Evesham, 
(•loucosier,  Bath,  and  Axminster.  to  the  S.W.  roast  at 
Lyme  Hcgii.  All  the  mineral  riclies  of  the  kingdom,  as 
well  as  the  ^eater  part  of  Its  maDiifacturing  esUblisli- 
ments.  are  situated  on  the  W.  side  of  this  line,  by  which 
the  three  lower  of  nhat  are  luually  termed  secotsdary 
formations  are  limited.  In  the  mountain  lime  of  the 
Pennine  range  are  the  chief  leail  mines  of  tho  kingdom  ; 
In  that  part  of  it  which  extends  through  Allendale  and 
Alston  Moor,  on  the  K.  side  of  Cross  Fell,  the  ore  occurs 
in  E.  and  W.  veins,  that  are  heaved  and  disturbed  by  K. 
and  8.  courses,  as  those  In  Cornwall.  In  the  Deriiy 
portion  of  the  range  many  lead  mines  also  occur,  that 
have  been  wrought  from  a very  remote  wra ; ond  others 
III  the  same  furmatiun  in  Flintihire.  near  the  wstuary  of 
the  Dee.  The  cool  fields  to  which  England,  and.  in- 
deed, the  empire,  is  mainly  Indebted  f<>r  her  manufactur- 
ing superiority  (see  <t»(c.  p.  451.),  may  be  thus  briefly 
enumerated:  those  of  Northumberland  and  Durham 
extend  from  tho  1‘weed  to  the  ’fees,  between  the  moun- 
tain Ume  and  the  S4<A-coast ; the  most  northerly  has  only 
been  partially  explored,  ami  Is  worked,  on  a limited 
scale,  chiefly  for  l«x‘al  purposes.  The  coal  field  of  S. 
Northumberland  and  Durham  exteuds  about  60  m.  N. 
and  S.,  with  an  average  breatUh  of  from  12  to  16  m. 
The  seams  or  beds  dip  S.K..  and  crop  out  successively 
In  an  opp<istte  dlrecllnn.  so  that  none  of  the  beds  extend 
througn  the  entire  limits  of  the  district : Use  two  thicke&t 
and  best  (high  and  low  main)  are  fi  ft.  thick,  and  are 
separated  by  strata  of  sImIc,  sandstone,  and  smaller 
seams  of  coal,  of  the  aggregate  average  thickness  of  StXi  ft. 
The  mines  In  this  district  fumisli  annually  a vast  qiuui- 
tity  of  coal,  of  which  about  4. 7<'b.000  tons  arc  sent  to  Lon- 
don and  the  S.  part  of  tho  kingdom,  and  1,000,0(0  tu  fo- 
reign narts.  Various  and  very  discordant  estimates  have 
been  iramod  of  the  (irriod  that  will  probatdy  be  required 
to  exhaust  this  vast  deposit  of  fuel.  But  the  district  has 
not  been  st^clently  explored  tu  admit  of  such  estimates 
being  framed  on  any  thing  like  solid  pounds ; and.  sk> 
doubt,  were  any  deilclency  in  the  supply  of  coal  appre- 
hended, methods  would  be  found  for  roalerfallydlminUb- 
ing  the  immense  quantities  irow  left  in  tho  mines,  as  aell 
as  fur  rr^dui'ing  the  waste. 

The  W'hitehaven  is  a small  but  valuable  field,  between 
the  Cumbrian  mountains  arni  the  Irish  Sea,  under  «hteU 
the  adits  of  several  of  its  mines  are  driven : the  cool  is 
exported  in  conslderalde  quantlitcs  to  Ireland  and  clue, 
where.  The  Yorkshire  and  Di>rby  fields  extend  N.  and 
.S.  about  70  m.,  from  Leeds  onw-ard;  their  breadth,  l>c. 
tween  Halifax  and  Aberford,  being  about  S5ni..  hut  it 
diminishes  coniideraldy  through  tho  Derbj’shiro  part,  to 
its  S.  extreme,  near  Nottingham- 

Most  of  the  coal  raised  in  Yorkshire  is  consumed  in  its 
extensive  woollen.  Iron. and  haniware  manufartories,  ai  d 
in  the  domestic  economy  of  its  numerous  uopulatlon. 
The  Derby  field  supi’llcs,  throi^h  the  medium  of  ca- 
imIs,  many  of  the  midland  cos.  The  Lancashire  field  is 
parted  by  a range  of  hills  from  that  of  Yorkshire,  and 
extends  along  ibHr  base  from  Macclesfield  to  Uldhain, 
thence  N.  to  Rochdale  and  Colne,  and  W.  to  Presmtt 
near  Liver;>ool,  liaviiig  Manchester  on  its  S.  border. 
Coal  is  excavated  in  various  parts  of  this  exten»ito 
fiel«L  which  affbrds  all  but  Inexhaustible  stmpllcs  for  the 
various  uses  of  the  most  important  manul^uring  dis- 
trict in  the  kingdom.  8.  uf  the  above,  occur  some 
smaller  fields  in  Leicestershire  and  W'arwickihire.  In  the 
vicinity  of  Ashby-de-la  Zouch,  Tamworth,  Atheritonc, 
and  Coventry.  The  Staflbrdshlre  field  extends  N.  and 
S.  about  10  m.,  with  a breadth  varying  from  5 to  7 m. 
Numerous  beds  of  coal  are  workto  in  various  parts  of 
this  field,  which  also  furnishes  potters'  clay,  and  is  the 
site  uf  the  potteries.  The  Wolverhampton  and  Dudley 
field,  in  the  same  co..  extends  about  14  m.  N.  and  8., 
with  an  average  breadth  of  4 m..  and  U the  most  valu- 
able of  any  in  the  central  part  of  the  klngdoro.  Two  be<ts 
of  iroiutune,  each  of  considerable  ihlckness,  also  tra- 
verse the  field,  and  supply  the  innumerable  furnaces  of 
the  district.  The  whole  rests  on  transition  lime,  abound- 
ing In  beautifully  preserved  fossils.  .A  few  small  fields 
also  occur  in  Shropshire  and  Herefordshire,  of  which  tiie 
chief  is  (hat  of  Colcbrook  Dale.  6 ro.  long  by  i m.  in 
brcmlth.  This  formation  Is  also  traversed  by  iren- 
stone,  and  many  furnaces  and  foundries  are  establish*  d 
in  tlie  locality,  though  of  lala  years  It  has  not  malataiovd 
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Ui  ('inner  roropurative  imf>or(ince.  The  forest  of  l)o«n 
im  liide*  a TaJiMblir  c«wl  biutn.  «hlch  (KiHilo^raliy  con* 
iilderiKO  U the  roo«t  }>*'rf*-ct  of  any  ; the  iliffiTcm  l»eU»  <»f 
roril  and  •aiulstoiu-  b«*mg  n*t{ular)y  arranjKtnl  In  » rouiul'Hl 
ruticaTUy,  and  resting  »n  milUtonc  grtt  and  tnoutitAin 
lime : Us  extent  is  aixmt  10  by  <j  in.  The  must  S.  ot  tiie 
KngUsh  linidi  extendi  ainmi  2^1  m..  with  a breadth  of  5 or 
a 111.,  llirniigli  the  cos.  of  filoiirester  and  Somerset,  on 
either  side  the  Avon  ; but  it  is  overluid  in  many  l>arts  by 
tiiore  recent  formations,  and  the  roal  M>:iins  are  tliin,  nnd 
of  ioferiur  quality.  The  last  oC  those  valuahle  di^Hisirs 
now  left  to  nottee,  and  probalily  ai*o  the  most  extciisive 
amt  important,  is  the  great  coal  held  of  S.  Wales,  ex- 
tending about  HlO  m.,  from  the  Usk,  in  Monmouthshire, 
through  the  cos.  of  Glamorgan.  ('arni.irthen,  and  I'em* 
br<‘kc,  to  8t.  Briile's  liay,  and  roinnrlsiiig  an  area  ol 
nb  >nt  l,St)n  »q-  m.  Ttiere  are  23  avatiable  seams,  of  the 
lUtKiogate  average  thickness  of  !«5  ft.,  arranged  In  a pro* 
liiiig«>d  concavity,  and  dipping  both  from  the  N.and  S. 
louards  a cential  axis  ; thrdec|ictt  part  of  the  field  being 
m ar  Neath,  where  co^  occurs  7hO  fathoms  below  the 
highlit  }>ortiuns  of  the  seAins.  'I'he  quality  of  the  yield 
V coiisiderahiy;  that  on  the  \V.  side  iM-ing  mostly  what 
K tenned  dry  coal,  and  the  other  bituminous  coking  coal. 

r. iUiU<Hl  to  the  smoUing  of  iron  ore.  Kxtrnsive  l>erlf  of 
tliat  mineral  also  occur  in  this  district,  which  is  now  the 
seat  of  the  greatest  iron-works  in  the  empire.  It  has 
iMcn  supposed  that  the  Welsh  coal  Iteld  is  of  itjudfea- 
)-:<hlc  or  supplying  a demand  as  extensive  as  that  of  the 
entire  kioguom  at  the  present  time  for  from  l,5UU  to  2,U0U 
ji-.irsl 

The  new  red  stnd  ocenpies  nearly  all  the  remaining 
portion  of  the  surface  on  to  the  lias  ; it  consist*  of  beds 
of  clay,  marl,  gravel,  sand,  Ac.,  of  various  tt-xlure,->  the 
lUhrts  of  older  r<«k  strata.  Extensive  ilr|Moits  of  gyp. 

s. im.and  vast  and  all  but  Inexhaustible  b«slt  of  rock 
salt  occur  in  this  formaliuo,  which  will  be  elsewhere 
noticed.  The  upj>er  secondary  straU  occupv  the  surface 
from  the  W.  limits  nf  the  lias,  previously  describe*!, 
to  those  of  the  chalk  formation  on  the  K.  j w hich 
Ust  has  the  same  general  direction,  though  forming  a 
much  greater  curve,  which  terminates  at  either  exlr.-me 
«>f  the  lias.  The  strata  included  within  th«  se  limits  are 
of  very  various  character,  and  abound  In  fossil  remains : 
ill  tome  parts  they  furnish  line  rrcMilmie  for  Imildiug  pur* 
tMises;  in  others,  lime,  fullers'  earth,  and  p{(ie-e'lay. 
I'beir  aggregate  thickness  has  been  estimated  at  Ndween 
2.<*i0  imd  S.i-UG  ft.,  all  formed  by  deposition  in  an  oceanic 
ha»tn,  a*  (he  rbaracter  and  abumunre  of  the  fossil  re- 
inaint  clearly  indicate.  The  green  sand  formation  rests 
on  (ho«e  of  the  oolite,  and  is  succeetled  by  that  of  chalk, 
luith  aboindlng  In  marine  testaceous  remains;  the  ave- 
rage thh-kness  of  the  latter,  when  fully  devt-lojK-d,  Iwing 
nlMiut  1,(100  It.  It  occupies  the  S.  coast,  from  tiic  IIccul* 
ver  Cliilk  to  Folkestone,  and  from  Dcachy  Head  to 
llrlghton,  stretching  Inland  from  the  former  round  the 
we.iid  district,  and  Irom  the  latter  inland  towards  Sall*- 
bory,  and  thenco  over  tlie  Hampshire  and  Dorset  downs 
iii-arlr  to  Dorchester : the  Inkpc-n,  In  Hants  (I.IHI  ft.),  is 
the  higlifst  summit  of  (be  chalk.  The  general  dip  of  all 
the  strata,  from  the  lias  to  the  clinik  inciusivr,  it  S.K  , 
ami  very  gradiul : n line  from  the  N.  escarpment  of  the 
chalk  in  l^rksldre  to  the  Malvem  Hills,  would  intersect 
the  Ua*set  edges  of  the  entire  series.  The  de|>oiits 
hImivu  these  arc  chiefly  Umitcsl  to  the  .S.E.  cos.,  and  have 
little  of  va.'iety  or  well-marked  characUT  to  dlitiitsuish 
tliem;  the  chief  are  those  of  the  London  and  ula&Uc 
days,  oertipyiiig  the  basin  of  the  Thames.  Fnnnalions  of 
sirniUr  character  extend  along  the  sea-coast,  from  Brigh- 
ton to  .Southampton,  aiwl  occupy  a )*urtion  of  the  Ule  of 
Wight.  'I1ie  sandy  strata  that  occur  In  several  of  the  S. 
ros.,  and  known  by  the  general  name  of  Bagshot  sand  ; 
the  mixture  of  ferruglneoui  sand  nnd  clay  with  chalk 
fragments  (crag)  tiuU  occupy  the  K.  (tarts  of  Norfolk 
and  Sutfolk  ; and  the  still  more  recent  alluvial  de- 
)>i>sits  of  lioldemcss.  the  Fens,  and  Uomiicv  Marsh; 
ail  obviously  coiutltuted  of  tin*  debris  of  older  rock 
formations,  and  the  latter  resulting  from  atmospheric, 
oceanic,  luid  other  prcseiuty  existing  influences  now  in 
active  o)>emti<in.  <>nr  liiuits  will  not  pc-noit  more  than 
a brief  relert*t>ce  to  other  Interesting  geological  pheno- 
mena I auch  a*  the  Ixnilders  and  fragments  of  rocks  from 
the  Cumbrian  and  Welsh  mounuJiis.  that  are  strt'wed 
over  some  of  the  midland  cos.  ; the  InhIs  of  chalk, 
flint,  and  gravel,  (hat  occur  at  great  distances  from  the 
main  formations,  and  are  found  ca|>pmg  summits  of 
•iticr*.  wholly  diflemit  ; and  the  remains  of  tnamml- 
ferniis  animals  in  the  lime  caverns  of  York  and  Ibvon  ; 
such  as  Ihme  of  the  extinct  s|>ocies  of  the  elephant, 
byoma.  Iwar.  he.,  which  must  once  have  rangevl  over  the 
disirirts  In  which  these  relies  are  di  jmsited. 

The  only  medicinal  springs  of  importance  are  (hose 
of  the  c*j«.  Derby,  Gloucester,  ana  Somerset,  which 
will  found  fully  described  uipler  the  hea>ls  of  their 
respf'Ctive  localines. 

r/fmo/c.— - I'he  llrituh  skjr  is  truly  said  ty  T.xcUut 
to  be  crfkn'i  imi/ribu$  ac  mbti/u  /adttni,  but  also  to 


lie  without  the  asp^itns  (fit.  Agtic  f 12.> 

The  climate  of  Kngintid  is  chiefly  charactei  1s<hI  by 
the  absence  of  extremes  in  U-iniietature,  by  humidity, 
and  by  almost  imessant  varialious  within  a limited 
ratige,  pet'uliaritios  .xscritiablo  to  the  geograplili-al  ■«>- 
sition  ot  (he  cuuiitry,  m contiguity  with  an  axieiisho 
continent  on  one  hand,  atul  a vast  orc'on  on  (he 
other:  (he  latter  with  tvearly  the  same  lcm|>eratura 
tiiroughout  the  year,  and  exertlug  an  equalising  infliu 
enre  over  the  coiuiguoui  at'i  osplierc;  (hr  other  wltha 
varying  temperature.  aiMue  that  of  (lie  oci‘an  in  summer, 
and  lower  during  tbr  winter  months.  Hence  the  origin 
ami  direction  of  the  prevailing  winds  at  diflerem  periods 
of  the  year,  act'ording  («■  wtklch  ever  of  thoM’  gre.it  sur- 
faces exert  most  rarefying  (tower  : those  blowing  from 
the  continent  ladug  comttarativcly  dry . whilst  (host*  from 
the  oi'ean,  being  cliargea  with  its  exhalatiniis,  bring  the 
chief  part  of  the  ram  that  de»ccnds.  2-3da  of  tiie  whole 
of  It  tailing  on  the  W.  side  of  the  kingdom.  Bains  are 
more  prev.vlem  during  the  siimmer  and  autmunnl  moolhs, 
when  (he  higher  relative  U-m(M.raturc  of  the  coutitiriA, 
and  greater  raref.tcUou  of  the  atmosphere  In  cunuct 
with  it,  cause  aerial  currents  from  the  ocean  to  Mt  iu 
that  direction,  ia  order  to  sumdy  the  com|>arativr  va- 
cuum: whilst  the  K.  and  S.B..  winds,  that  frequently 
tirev.All  in  winter  ami  spring,  are  attributable  to  the 
niglier  tempetalure  of  tlie  sea  at  those  iktIimU.  Ac- 
eurdliig  to  a scries  of  uliMTialiont  made  under  the  dl- 
Tecti«in  of  the  Hoyol  Society,  the  .S.W.  is  the  most  fie- 
queiit  wind  ill  evi  ry  uioiilh  of  the  year,  tut  is  nx  r« 
iireialent  in  July  and  .August  than  iu  any  other;  tii« 
>i.L.  prevails  must  in  Jan.,  and  frum  3Iarch  to  June, 
inclusive;  whilst  the  N.W.  is  most  frt*quent  from  Nuv. 
to  March,  and  least  so  in  Se(>t.  and  Oct.  it  also  a(<(>e«rs, 
from  the  same  obvervations,  that  rain  is  lest  (<rtialent  in 
.March  than  in  Nov.,  in  the  pro(>ortlon  of  7 to  12.  In 
.April  liian  Urt.,  in  the  ratio  of  I to  2 ; and  In  3Ia\  thxn 
Se|i(.,  in  tlie  ratio  of  3 to  4 : hence  the  summer,  autumn, 
and  earlier  (xart  of  winter,  are  the  must  humid  (xuiions 
of  the  year.  The  minor  UifTerenres  of  cllmau-  th-vt  < \ist 
within  the  kingdom  itself  arc  wholly  In  accordance  with 
the  al>ovc  views  and  observations:  In  Ci>niw.vll,  the 
annual  average  quantity  of  rain  fAlting  is  4.Mn,.  and  in 
the  W.  p.srt  of  the  kingdom,  generally.  It  is  fouiHl  to 
vary  from  30  to  M !ri. ; In  the  S.K.  counties,  and  also  In 
the  inetrupulls  and  its  vtrinitv,  the  quantity  is  only  from 
20  to  25  In.;  whilst  Norfolk  nas.  In  all  prol«abllily.  the 
least  humid  climate  in  the  kingdom:  as  yet,  however, 
suthrient  d.ita  do  not  exist  to  moke  other  than  an  a(>- 
proximate  calculiitlun  uf  the  average  that  falls  in  any  of 
; the  districts,  and  of  course  Uie  general  average  of  the 
; whole  can  only  be  statcnl  in  the  same  qualiricd  way.  'I  he 
estimate  made  hy  Dr.  Dalton  apywars  to  be,ou  the  whole, 
the  most  (irreise  ami  satisfactory  on  this(K>tnl:  and  i.e 
make*  the  whule  annual  quoutily  falling  on  the  surface 
of  Fiigland  and  W ales.  3l  in. ; to  widch  he  adds  a dr]  th 
of  .A  in  sunpliiHl  from  the  atniospiirre  in  Uic  form  of  (k-w , 
and  ralcuutes  tiiat  23  in.  of  the  whole  arc  carrlcri  ofl'  i»y 
rva}K>ratlon.  and  the  remaining  I3  in.  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  various  rivers  to  the  urcun.  Wc  have  prr- 
, vimisiy  nuiic4*d  the  liimtcd  range  of  (he  thermon.eiiT, 
wliicli  at  the  coldest  (veriod  (Jan.)  s<'idoro  falls  minh 
lielow  the  frecsing  (uilnt,  and  at  tiie  wannest  (July  and 
Au|r.)  as  rarely  rises  higher  than  f ahr..  tiiougti  uc- 
rnvional  instance*  of  greater  varlattuii  may  be  rlti-«i.  in 
the  N.  cu*.  from  Ihcir  contiguity  to  the  sea  on  fithir 
side,  the  range  is  still  mure  limittxl,  rarely  excer\ling  7S> 
or  falllug  more  than  3^  nr  4^  below  xcro  : so  (hat  their 
mean  annual  (cinperalurc  is  within  T-*  «ir  3^  of  thus**  on 
the  S.  coast.  In  a general  view,  liowever.thcinnuence  of 
, Use  ocean  in  t«'m|»ering  the  atmosphere  (as  well  at  in  the 
I humidity  itim(vartv)  is  greatest  on  the  W‘.  skleof  the  king- 
, dum.  and  most  so  within  the  limit*  of  the  S.W.  (wnlnsnu ; 
j (he  temperature  of  the  ocean  on  that  side  being,  during 
I the  coldest  season,  rarely  so  low  os  AO^,  whilst  that  of 
I the  (H'tman  Ocean,  on  the  fvthrr.  except  In  the  bright  of 
' rummer,  si-ldum  excee*is  45*^  Fahr.  On  the  wliolr,  the 
niott  obvious  difTcrenev  that  occurs  in  the  local  rlun.xte* 
of  the  N.  and  S.  part*  of  the  kingdom  is  the  lateness  of 
spring  in  the  former  as  coinnaml  with  the  Utter  ; at  an 
; average  atKuit  a fortnight  between  the  co«.  N.  of  the 
Merwyand  HumiKT.  and  those  of  the  S.  and  S.W.  The 
l<H-alencrt  of  the  W.  mouuiaia  range*  U cuuslderilde.and 
tends  to  increase, in  a gn-alrr  ratio  (liaii  would  otherwise 
: be  the  cose,  the  quantity  nf  rain  (ailing  in  their  vicinity  ; 
bin.  AS  a » hole,  the  clev  atiun  of  thosiirhice  Is  no  where  so 
considerable  as  to  have  niiy  mi.arkahle  inRueui*e  on  the 
general  character  uf  the  eftinate.  The  feus  on  the  L. 
coast,  Aiid  the  wolds  of  Kent  and  .Simex.  are  the  cmly 
tracts  of  any  extent  where  tlie  sn|H>rfluous  moisturw 
would,  but  for  artlflcial  meant.  b<‘  retained  long  eiurngh 
to  generate  miasma;  in  aimust  every  other  uaiI  of  lli« 
countrv  (he  surface  has  suflli  lent  elevation  and  Inequality 
to  CacUiUte  (he  free  (vercnlatiou  of  water,  and  to  conduct 
the  superfluity  hy  natural  means  to  (he  numerous  streams 
that  intrriut  it  ; so  that  no  where  can  tts|>hysical  cimc- 
turc  be  said  to  exert  an  injurious  influence  ou  the  clliuale. 
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7*he  more  «mera1  enctnsure  and  niUlratlon  of  the  «nr> 
Oice  wtthin  the  la«t  centnr>-  inu»t  al*t»  li«*v  (rr^atly  aup-  , 
tnenled  the«c  faciKtii^,  and  Improved  the  idilubrity  of  the  , 
climate,  which,  however,  ai  reganU  Iti  chiuf  character-  > 
istic*,  ieem«  to  be  much  the  tame  a»  when  Cmar  and 
TacItut  deacrihed  It.  There  apwart  but  little  foundation  , 
for  the  uotioQ  once  prevalent  tnat  the  climate  haa  dete- 
rioraievt,  and  IwM-ome  colder  ; an  inference  from  the  fact 
of  vineyards  having  once  been  cultivated  to  some  extent  I 
In  varloit*  |>arti  of  the  country:  but  the  same  accounts  | 
also  prove  that  verjuice  formM  no  inconsicierable  part,  : 
and  In  some  summers  constituted  the  ouly  produce  of  | 
these  vineyards.  It  Is  probable  that  a better  result  than  > 
this  might  be  obtained  in  the  pre*4  nt  day,  were  favour- 
able spots  selected,  and  any  probable  advantage  to  be 
derived  from  the  culture  of  the  vine.  The  mean  daily 
range  of  the  thermometer  on  an  averajte  of  the  whole 
year  has  been  estimated  at  IP  for  the  meirnpoUs,  U®  for 
the  midland  cotiuties  ^neraily,  and  for  Cornwall ; but  ’ 
tile  extent  of  the  daily  rang<*  of  course  varies  with  the 
ditferent  teasoni,  being  greatest  when  the  sun  has  most 
Intluenee,  and  the  processes  of  evaporation  aT>d  radiation  ; 
arc  In  most  active  operation.  Tne  mean  difference  be- 
tween the  roideht  and  the  warmest  months  of  the  year  ! 
hai  been  stateii  at,  for  I^ndun  Cornwall  and 
Kngl.md  generally  ; but  those,  and  similar  ralcu- 
laliuns,  can  only  be  considered  as  probable  a|>prcixe 
imations  to  the  truth,  deduced  from  suvh  series  of  ebser- 
TAtions  as  exist ; which,  however,  are  far  too  few  and 
limited  to  make  further  details  or  generaltsationi  of  any 
practical  utUity. 

'llte  great  drawbacks  upon  the  climate  are  the  preva- 
lence 01  cold,  biting  N.K.  wIikIi  In  April,  May,  and  June, 
which  frequently  render  them  the  most  disagreeable 
aeason  of  the  year  ; and  the  occasional  occurrenre  of  wet 
summers  and  harvests.  The  crops  In  Kngland  are  very 
rarely  injured  by  droughts  i but  they  not  unfrequently 
suffer  from  excess  of  humidity.  In  (Cornwall,  where 
the  climate  is  most  equal,  and  the  winters  the  mildest, 
the  moisture  and  coolness  of  the  summers  are  such  that 
the  fmlt  is  inferior  in  Savour  to  that  ralMxi  in  the  more 
K.  and  midland  counties, at  the  same  time  tliat  it  arrives 
later  at  maturity. 

Vegrtahie  /*r«x/wrtfoiu.  — The  Flora  of  the  kingdom  ! 
comprises  between  1,4(10  and  t/gNHndigrnous  s^Hvles  of  i 
phancogamoiis  plants,  of  which  upwards  of  lOU  belong 
Co  the  grass  family  : these,  together  with  the  furxc  ( f.Vca 
gMroptTtssarrd  a/msu),  the  three  common  heaths (/cfru/ia.  I 
einrrra,  and  ras/garfs),  and  the  different  kinds  of  rusiies  j 
and  se<lges,  oct'upy  a very  largo  surface,  and  perhaps  I 
characterise  better  than  any  other  the  nature  and  capa- 
bilities of  the  tracts  they  occupy.  The  o.ik  (<Jnrrrr«  ro-  I 
bur)  is  the  king  of  n.xtivc  Ilriiish  trees,  and  supplU*s  tlie  | 
timber  of  which  our  (inrsi  ships  are  built.  Itrnccthc  | 
oak  is  Intimately  associated  with  the  maritime  glories  of 
Kiigland.  Take  it  fur  alt  in  all,  it  is  probably  the  best 
timber  of  which  we  have  any  certain  knowledge.  Home 
is  harder,  some  more  difficult  to  rend,  and  some  less 
capable  of  being  broken  across  ; but  none  contains  all  the 
thrive  Qualities  in  such  great  and  e<jiul  pro|>ortions  ; and 
thus,  tor  at  onre  supporting  a weight,  resisting  a strain, 
and  not  splintering  by  a cannon-shot,  it  is  superior  to 
every  other  timlwr.  In  favouratdc  soils  it  will  (lourivh 
at  an  elevatiim  of  7fV)  ft.  The  ash.  alder,  and  hawthorn.  I 
fhrire,  under  similar  clrrumstames,  nt  MiiOft.  ; the  fir 
f/’.  ij/lrfsint  — the  only  Indigenous  sjiecies)  at  1.000  ft. ; 
the  mountain  ash.  and  some  of  the  smaller  and  prostrate 
v.-irk*tiesof  the  willow  tribe,  ascend  nearly  to  the  highest 
■•immltf  ; whilst  the  hornbeam,  lime,  maple,  poplar,  and  | 
Aim,  flourish  only  In  tocalitirs  much  less  elevated  than  I 
anv  of  the  preceding.  The  beech  and  syc."unore  reach 
T-Viandasoft.  rei.p*‘ciivcly,  but  these,  though  hmg  p«*r- 
fectlr  naturalised,  arc  foreign  Introductions,  as  are  also 
the  Urclies.  pines,  chestnut,  horse-chestnut,  and  many 
othc'fs  that  flourish  and  attain  to  cnnsidcrahio  size  in  the 
extensive  («rks  and  nlantailons  of  the  kingdom.  Of 
indigcooux  fruit*,  the  lUt  is  very  scanty  ; the  pear,  crab, 
nu-dlar.  wild  cherry,  bullace,  raspberry,  blackberry, 
gooteberry,  currant,  strawberry,  and  cranberry,  being 
nearly,  if  not  quite,  all  that  can  be  so  called  ; and  tho 
gre.atrr  part  of  these,  in  their  natural  state,  ran  scarcely 
chtiin  to  rank  as  such  in  the  mure  common  acceptation 
of  the  word. 

Every  one  Is  ready  to  admit  that  England  Is  Indebted 
to  commerce,  nr  to  her  intercourse  wlUv  other  nations, 
for  a very  large  proportion  of  her  superior  wealth  and 
comforts.  Dut  it  is  now  se<>n  that  her  obligations  in  this 
respect  are  really  much  greater  than  Is  generally  sup- 
jHJsed.  We  are  not  indriiivxl  to  foreign  countries  for 
mere  luxuries  and  .•.uperflulllet,  but  for  the  greater  part 
of  those  plants  and  vegciahitj  that  supply  the  laruc^t 
of  our  fo^.  We  have  brought  from  abroad  all 
our  bread  corns,  our  potatoes,  most  ]>art  of  our  garden 
Stuffs  and  fruits  ; with  hops,  turnip*,  .and  a vavt  variety 
of  useful  und  ornamental  vegetable  products.  But  it  is  the 
good  fortune  of  KiigloxHl  tliat  most  of  those  are  so  ad- 
mirably suit'xt  to  the  lull,  that,  unless  the  contrar)-  were 


known,  they  might  Im>  supposed  to  be  indigenout.  Those 
species  of  fruits  that  require  a powerful  sun  to  liring  them 
to  maturity  do  not.  Indeed,  answer  in  our  climate.  exr«  iiC 
artllU'lal  meant  b(‘  cmployitl  in  ripening  them.  But  tlio 
more  useful  kinds  atlolu  to  pericrtiun.  Soium  prtetvr 
oUam  vtU’mqnf,  ct  cetern  caiidioribM  tfrn»  orirt  swcM, 
TfxtUt'ns  Jrhgum,  Jfcttndum  ; Uirde  tnitrtetini  etth  pro- 
vrmuiti  i eadrmouc  utnusqur  ref  causa,  muiUu  kurm/r 
trrrarunqu.'  cariiquc.  {Tacit.  Agric.  Jllf. ) 

Of  the  atnaller  hcrlMctMius  plants  our  limits  only  permit 
the  notice  of  a few  must  characteristic  of  the  features  of  an 
Kiigllih  landsca(ie.  or  which  are  otherwise  dislinguiihnl 
for  tlieir  bi'auty  and  rarity.  Of  these,  the  various  gravsci 
that  may  almost  be  said  to  be  in  a state  of  constant 
growth,  and  to  cover  so  large  a portion  of  the  surface,  in 
a literal  sense,  with  t»erp«-iual  verdure,  claim  precedi-m  e ; 
of  flowers,  the  daisy,  primrose,  cowslip,  violet,  and  lck>.cr 
celandine,  are  the  mi-st  common  and  most  universal  fa- 
vourites, next  which,  perhaps,  the  woodbine,  eglantine, 
hyarinth.  hareboll,  ami  guldcups.  contribute  more  largely 
to  the  adornment  of  the  sceneiy- : of  the  less  common 
kinds.  Uie  tamarisk,  musk,  gentian,  and  a few  others,  aro 
limited  to  the  S \V.  peninsula  j the  hop,  hriony,  phea- 
sant eye.  Ac.,  to  the  midland  cos. ; the  juniper,  par- 
nassia,  and  a few  others,  to  the  more  elevated  regions  of 
^N'ales,  and  the  N.  cos.;  and  the  water  lily  can  only 
be  cnnsideml  in  its  native  locality  when  expanding  Us 
fine  flowers  on  the  surface  of  the  Cumbrian  lakes.  The 
foxglove,  hetdianc,  hemlock,  nightshade  {Atrapa),  and 
tlie  Cicuta  virota  of  the  Cambridge  fens,  an:  almost  tho 
only  B|>i-clet  th.it  possess  active  medicinal  (luallties.  The 
wo^,  madder,  teazel,  hop,  flax,  buckwneat,  clovers, 
tares,  and  melilots  ; together  with  the  carrot,  parsnip, 
cabbage,  sea  kale,  and  aspara^is,  comprise  the  cnief  in- 
digenous species  available  for  economical  purposes ; 
w hilst  the  misletoe  and  ivy  claim  a passing  notice  from 
traditional  associations-  Of  errptogamous  plants  there 
exist  about  300dliiiiici  »i>ecjef  of  moss,  and  upward  of  600 
of  AlgiP,  that  is  lichens  and  sea  weeds  : two  or  three  of  the 
lichens  are  identical  w ith  thou*  extensively  used  as  dyes, 
but  they  scarcely  ore  nr  any  w here  in  sufficient  abundance 
to  l>e  worth  collrvtii’g:  various  spe  cies  of  fcawevd  are 
thrown  abundantly  on  some  parts  of  tiie  sea*coa«t,  and 
cullerted  as  a manure,  but  are  no  wliv.e,  we  believe,  con- 
verted into  kelp  or  barilla. 

— \\ithoui  rcciirrltig  to  an  older  geological 
I'crlod.  wlien  the  nulmol*,  whose  bones  are  found  in  (be 
ilmekloDC  caves  of  Yorkshire  .nnd  Devon,  occupied  the 
country,  we  find  that,  within  a comparatively  recent 
period,  it  was  in  a great  degree  overspread  with  vast  fo- 
rests, the  abcxles  of  many  wild  animals,  which,  as  well  as 
their  emverts.  have  now  wholly  disappc'arcxJ.  The  bear 
may  be  traced  as  an  Inhabitant  of  Uiese  down  to  A.i>. 
)06«,  at>d  may  have  existed  later:  the  beaver  to  IIS'S, 
when  its  habiu  were  noticed  and  described  by  Giraldus 
Cambrensis,  as  w itnested  by  him  on  the  TeiA  : many  no- 
tici*s  of  wolves  occur  so  re<-enl'y  as  the  reign  of  Kdw.  I., 
notwithstanding  the  war  of  cxtii^tion  waged  against 
Ihani  liy  Kdgar.  The  New  Forest  in  Hampshire  was  tho 
Inli'st  resort  of  the  wild  boar,  which  must  hare  been  cx- 
tlrpaUxl  during  the  period  of  the  last  civil  war  : the  w ihl 
cat  h.'u  disappeared  from  its  latest  haunts  — Cumberland 
aivd  Westmorland  — w Uhin  living  memory,  but  is  stiil 
found  in  Scotland.  The  wild  ox((’rta)  has  only  es- 
capfHl  a similar  fate,  by  having  been  preservert  as  a cu- 
riosity in  Chillingwortli  Park  near  Berwick,  and  in  one  or 
two  other  lucalities.  where  this  flerce  and  distinct  breed 
(with  crenni-colourixl  hide,  black  muzzle,  and  downward- 
bent  horiM)  may  still  l>e  8»*en.  The  stag,  fhllow  deer,  and 
roi'  have  also  bv-en  saved  by  similar  interference  and  pro- 
tection. The  indigenous  ijuadrupedv  now  existent  in  a 
wild  state  are  — the  fox,  Is-ulger,  iioierat.  beech  and  pine 
martens,  otter,  weasel,  stoat,  he<{^ehog.  nmle.  land  and 
water  shrews,  squirrel,  bare,  rabiiit,  d'  cmouse,  field  and 
watiT  temmings,  black  rat.  common,  field,  and  harvest 
mire,  and  six  species  of  the  Ivat  trilie.  Of  cetaceous  mam- 
malia, the  razor-back  and  porpoiseare  the  only  species  that 
occur  with  any  frequency,  though  such  lists  as  comprise 
stragglers  notice  li  or  14  others,  as  of  occasional  occur- 
rence on  the  coasts.  The  Norway  rat  Is  an  ascertained 
immigrant,  wbkh  has  warred  with  the  indigenous  species, 
and  made  It  by  far  the  scarcest  of  the  two.  The  aomes- 
ticated  animals  and  poiiitry  w ill  be  noticed  under  another 
bead.  The  great  bustard  appears  to  be  almost  the  only 
specie*  of  bird  that  has  been  banished  from  the  kingdom 
fay  the  exteiudon  of  enclosures  and  cultivation ; although 
the  bittern  and  two  or  three  others  have  become  scarcer, 
and  have  wholly  deserted  many  of  their  ancient  haunts, 
yet  they  may  still  Ive  met  with,  whilst  the  former  has 
wholly  dl*ap|}eare«l  from  Us  latest  locality,  the  Wiltshire 
downs.  iViinant.  In  1777.  notices  bustards  as  occurring 
in  flocks  of  .V)  or  more,  on  most  of  tlie  open  tracts  of  the 
8.  and  U-  countU*s,  from  the  Dorset  downs  to  tho  York- 
shire wolds.  Of  those  species  which  are  either  iiidl- 

f:en<Hjs  or  habitual  visiters,  'M  are  blnls  of  prey  ; o|  gal- 
liiawous  birds  (grouse,  t.lgeoiis.  \c.)  tliere  arc  HO 
cpecics  \ of  inicMurcs,  or  the  tooth- billed  tribe  (shrikes. 
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oui«l4.  of  the  ronkal.bilM  tribe  (flnchet,  he.), 

34  : the  climbers  (moodpeckeri,  tie.)  include  9 species  ; 
the  JUtirottret  ( swallows,  ftc.),  7 ; toe  wadine  trilte, GO ; 
and  the  swimming  waier-fowl.  7K  species.  In  all,  274 
•pedes  bare  been  enumerated ; the  oumbers  of  land 
and  water-birds  being  nearly  eoual  — a singular  cir- 
cumstance attributable  to  our  insular  position,  and 
extensire  coast-line.  Puffins'  eggs  on  some  parts  of 
the  tVrlsh ' coast,  wnd  in  a few  other  localities,  are 
objects  of  some  traffic.  The  dilTereot  species  of  fish 
frequenting  the  seas,  lakes,  and  rivers  of  Englaisd. 
hare  been  estimated  at  about  170 ; a large  jwirtioo  of 
these,  as  well  as  of  birds,  are  migratory.  The  more 
Important  species  will  be  subsequently  spmfied.  9 spe- 
cies only  of  amphibia  hare  been  noticed,  comprising 
one  kind  of  lizard,  2 newts,  3 snakes — the  vi|ier  or 
adder,  green  or  common  snike,  and  blind  worm,  of 
which  tne  first  only  is  venomous  \ and  the  common 
load,  frog,  and  natter-jack.  There  are  between  400 
and  .000  s|>ecies  of  Ustacra  / of  which  the  oyster,  scallop, 
cockle,  iwriwinale,  whilk,  limpet,  and  muscle,  are  the 

tirincipal  edible  kinds.  The  enulacea  include  the  crab, 
obslcr,  crawfish,  prawn,  and  shrimp;  but  the  former 


are  limited  to  the  more  rocky  portions  of  the  coast, 
towards  of  lO.UiO  insects  have  been  enumerated  by 
Mr.  Stephens,  whose  catalogue  does  not  however  in- 
clude the  whole.  Of  these,  dipttra  (flies)  comprisw 
about  1 ,70i>  species,  AyMos"ph*r<t  (beet,  wasps. ftc.)  2,000, 
coUoptera  (lm*i)«*s)  above  3.000,  and  UjitdttjiUra  (butter- 
flies, moths,  tie.)  about  1,9(41.  None  of  the  latter  is  of 
any  great  size  ; but  tercral  of  the  British  butterflies  can 
bout  of  considerable  lieauty,  and  variety  of  hue.  An- 
nelttUt  comprise  the  medicinal,  and  hursc-leech.  he. 
Kadlatcd  animals  and  zoophytes  arc  abundant  on  tbe 
coasta 

C'fvi/  Dirisions,  ^e.  — Since  the  days  of  the  great 
Alfred,  England  has  been  divided  Into  counties  or  shires, 
and  these  again  generally  into  huudretis.  and  alw.rrs  into 
parishes-  Sometimes,  however,  instead  of  l>eing  aivided 
into  hundreds,  a co.  is  divide*!  into  wards,  as  is  the  case  In 
the  N.  counties:  sometimes  it  Is  divided  into  ridinn  (a 
corruption  of  trithlngs).  as  is  the  case  with  Yorkshire : 
and  sometimi-s  Into  lath<.*s  and  sokes,  as  in  Kent  ami 
Lincoln.  (For  an  aci-mint  of  these  divisions,  see  Sta- 
tistics nf  Britisk  Empire,  i.  144— ISO.)  We  subjoin  a 


Tiri.r  showing  the  Number  of  Square  Miles  and  the  Number  of  Acres  In  the  several  OMmties  of  Rngland  and 
VV.ii«n.  as  deduced  from  their  aggregate  Measurement,  with  the  Number  of  Parishes  and  the  Popul^oo  ol  each 
t'otiniy  in  Ih41  ; and  showing  also  the  Number  of  luhabitrd  lluiis*^,  the  Population  per  Square  Mile,  the 
NuinlMir  of  Acres  to  each  Person,  with  the  Number  of  Persons  to  a House  in  each  (^<mocy. 
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p.iow/o/fow.  — The  Information  with  respect  to  the 
numter  of  people  in  P.nglend  antecedent  to  INOt,  when 
the  first  census  was  taken,  is  extremely  vasrue  and  un- 
satisfactory. According  to  Domesday  Boom,  England, 
czclusire  of  Wale*  and  the  four  N.  counties  of  Northura- 
berhincf , Cumberland,  Durham,  and  I.ancaster,  c<mtained. 


immediately  after  the  Conquest,  300,7115  families,  which, 
nt  an  average  of  five  peisons  to  each  family,  will  givo 
about  1.500.000  Individuals.  Adding  to  this  mimlicr 
G.i0.ono  for  the  pop.  of  Wales  and  the  excUsded  English 
counties,  and  other  omissions,  the  entire  pop.  of  the  king- 
dom, at  that  epoch,  will  be  2,150,000.  From  the  poll-tax 
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rHunu  in  1S77,  it  Appears  that  I4C7.239  pcrtons  paid  the 
asscssmoiit  leried  upon  erer^  Ujr  prrton,  whether  male 
or  f^ero^le,  of  14  xi^rs  of  age,  mcnuicant*  onlr  excepted. 
But  Wales.  Chester,  and  Durham  are  not  include  In 
these  returns ; and  there  are  doubtless  many  omissions 
In  the  returns  tliat  were  given  in.  Little  dependence 
cau.  therefore,  be  placed  on  them;  but  Mr.  Chalmers 
has  thence  conclude  that  the  ptm.  at  the  period  in  ques> 
tion  amounti*d  to  3,3AO,0OO.  Perhaps,  however,  this 
estimate  is  rather  under  the  mark;  for.  In  1377,  the 
country  C'liild  hardly  have  recovered  from  the  disastrous 
influcnco  of  the  great  pestilence  of  1349 ; and  It  Is  highly 
probable  that  the  children  and  persons  under  age  then 
exceeded  a third  Ptrt  of  the  pop.  at  which  they  are 
estimated  by  Mr.  Chalmers.  Harrison  and  Sir  Walter 
Kilcigh  set  down  the  number  of  fighting  men  In  the 
ktugdum  in  1575  and  1&83  at  I,l72.0(Ki.  But  this  was 

firo)»ably  little  better  than  a rough  guess  ; and  unless  it 
nehideu  all  the  ahie-bodied  individuals  between  certain 
S})eclf1ed  ages.  U would  afford  but  very  slender  moans  by 
which  to  estimate  the  pop.  Perhaps,  however,  we  may 
conclude  that  it  was  then  somewhere  about  4)  or  fi  mil- 
lions. Tht-ro  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  pop.  was 


materially  affected  by  the  civil  war  under  Charles  I. ; and 
I the  periiM  from  the  Uestoration  to  the  Kevolution  waa 
I one  of  considerable  prosperity.  Previously  to  the  Kevo- 
i lution,  a hearth  tax  had  been  imposed ; and  the  cele. 
I brated  Gregory  King,  founding  nii  returns  obtained 
I under  this  act,  estimated  the  pop.  of  England  and  Wales* 
: In  I6!¥i,  at  ft,&OU,000;  which  probably  was  not  far  I ram 
J the  mark.  A great  deal  of  discussion  took  place  in  the 
I course  of  last  century  with  respect  to  the  progress  of 
pop. : Dr.  Price  an<l  others  contending,  on  the  one  hand, 
that  it  was  progressively  diminishing;  while  M.  Howlett, 
Mr.  Wales,  and  others,  cunteodeel,  on  the  other*  that 
there  were  really  no  grounds  for  this  conclusion,  and 
that,  Instead  of  diminishing,  the  pop.  was  rapidly  in'- 
creasing.  The  erensus  of  iPol  put  an  cod  to  tneso  dis« 
putes.  and  showed  that,  supposing  Gregory  King's  esti- 
mate tn  have  been  nearly  correct,  the  country  had  gained 
an  accession  of  about  3,3n,0U0  inhab.  In  the  course  of  (he 
18th  century  ! The  accounts  of  the  population  in  1700 
and  1730,  In  the  subjoined  tal>le.  have  been  deduced  from 
the  parochial  registers  of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths ; 
It  being  assumed  that  these  bore  the  same  proportiou  to 
the  population  at  the  periods  referred  to  as  in  1801. 


Account  of  the  Population  of  England  and  W'ales,  exclusive  of  Army  and  Kavy,  tn  1700,  1750*  1801,  1811,  18S1, 
IH3I,  anil  1841 ; showing  Its  Amount  in  each  County,  with  the  Katio  of  Its  Increase  in  each  decennial  Period 
since  I8UI. 
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Cmt. 
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10 
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13 
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11 
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1.6 
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9 

.V\j91 
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17 
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15 
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11 
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18 

161,900 

13 

186,873 

90 
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96,iMi 
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9 
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II 
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16,380 

IS 
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3 
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16 
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6 
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8 
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7- 
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11 
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17 
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13 
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11 
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11 
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131,031 

11 
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17 

19 
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•4-3 
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171,483 

110.431 

11 

1344U 

13 

170,311 

• 
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13 
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19 
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13 
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I5t,37t 

.68.634 

41.617 

•0 

43,911 

11 

3I-Vi9 

7 

33/XI 

f-3 

168,9.67 

iOt.910 

3 

19.6.818 

13 
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8 

*40,136 

10t,l.tX 

IW.333 

13 
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13 

184.411 

13 

111,383 
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61,417 

18 

134.437 

14 

134 /no 

10 

13-4 

17.717 
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14,373 

11 

17-604 

It 

17 

8-3 

txo.sax 

M.3.HH 

7 

169*391 

II 

1 

7-0 

Wm  RlUmg  . 

ttX,lX9 

sr>,7ic 

363,161 

18 

•33,041 

11 

*01,174 

n 

18-1 

1*134,101 

Total  of  Enclaoil  - 

3.633.06IC,0C«,0|1 

8,331,131 

1*4 

9A6M17 

171 

11,161,437 

IS/>ftl/Nk5 

14-3 

14/I95.13S 

S3A0r. 

10 

.67/M.3 

11 

43/K3 

48-613 

8-3 

•n/wi 

.6I.&63 

19 

.67,733 

10 

47.763 

41.9-36 

17 

30.160 

13 

37.;&i 

10 

64,780 

«-l 

68.7«* 

•7-617 

1.6 

77,117 

17 

11 

100,740 

loA/na 

- 

41*511 

19 

49*33« 

17 

37,9.58 

13 

66.44S 

tro 

•ijoas 

itmUgh 

6UA31 

• 

64,140 

19 

76,311 

8 

61 

M.868 

99,611 

17 

46-3IB 

13 

•3.784 

11 

60/111 

11-3 

66 ,819 

71,313 

18 

85,067 

19 

14 

IWieSlX 

171.18* 

17-30S 

47.078 

4 

90,911 

11 

34,sa« 

3 

S6.6I5 

.69,631 

Monuofaery  • 

8 

31,931 

13 

50.899 

9 

6«,481 

•t.tis 

36,1V  1 

7 

a»,6|3 

74,009 

81.413 

88/544 

Radaor  • 

19,030 

9 

10,900 

T 

9 

11,631 

83-636 

Total  sTW^  - 

991,917 

430,994 

341-5IC 

19 

•U.7U 

17 

717,438 

It 

a06,tM 

13-0 

9ii,«a 

Total  of  Englaad 

a«4  W«l» 

«JM3/Ke  C,917jaA  8*071*960 

10,150,613 

18-0 

I ' 

11,978,873 

164 

1SJB9T,I87 

14-4 

13,90S,74l 

The  increase  having  been  14*4  per  cent,  during  the  10  i baptism  In  the  parish  church  being  objected  to  by  name- 
years  ending  with  1840,  or  nearly  1|  per  cent,  per  annum,  roui  sects  of  ulssenters,  the  rei^tration  of  birtba  has 
If  we  suppose,  as  Is  roost  probable,  that  the  Increase  has  | been  at  all  periods  vesr  defective.  The  same  was  the 
oontlnu^  in  a nearly  slmiW  ratio  since  1841,  the  pop.  of  ‘ case,  though  in  a less  degree,  with  respect  to  the  regls- 
BngUnd  and  Wales  in  June,  184.5.  exclusive  of  the  army,  ; ters  of  deethi,  various  classes  of  Dissenters  having  their 
nary.  Ac.,  will  have  been  about  10,860,000  persons.  (Sm  own  cemeteries,  tn  which  their  own  forms  of  burial  were 
Table(A)  on  next  page.)  'adopted;  and  it  happened  that  In  many  places  a refer- 

Uniil  1K.37,  when  a new  system  of  registration  was  . ence  to  the  parish  registers  merely  supplied  the  means 
established  under  the  direction  of  the  Registrar  Gene-  ' of  roakiog  an  approximate  estimate  of  the  number  of 
ral.  there  were  no  means  by  which  to  form  a correct  | deaths.  The  statute  of  the  2^h  Geo.  II.,  which  made 
estimate  of  the  numbers  of  births  and  deaths.  In  1538,  reglstratloD  indispensable  to  the  validity  of  a marriage, 
the  clergy  were  required  to  keep  registers  of  these.  I having  come  into  operation  in  1 7M,  the  registers  of  mar- 
a<  well  as  nf  marriages,  in  their  respective  parishes ; and  ; rlaM  have  been  sinew  nearly  correct.  The  folio*  lug 
in  1 60S  the  injunction  was  renewed;  but  the  rite  of  i tables,  com(dtcd  from  the  olroal  returns,  embrace  the 


7r,s  KNfil.ANI)  AM)  WAl.KS. 

fullrti  Inforniaiinn  It  hni  hr<^  {>nt»n>lr  tn  lirinR  wtiirh  i»  intrn  kiiiiK  Irotn  its  rxlilliiiing  Che  poverftil  in» 

with  ri*«i)<‘rt  t«>  hirlht,  aikI  in  Kuttltiuil  | flu<  nre  of  v.trUtloii*  iit  Ui'*  p'ln*  of  rorn  over  the  con* 

jiiiil  WaIcv  Since  |H00  *r  h tve  •imexrJ  h •tAtcment  of  dition  of  the  population,  a«  vvaiced  to  thenutabert  of 
the  annual  average  price*  of  wheat  |>er  iro[>erial  quarter*  i birth*,  marriaKc».  ant)  Ui-atiu. 


(A)  Account  of  the  PnpiiUlinn  of  each  Cnunijr  of  F.nitUnrt  and  Wale*  in  IHt)  ; ihowing  al*o  the  Kum)>era  of 
Alale*  and  Female*  In  each,  under  and  above  2U  year*  of  age.  with  the  numl>cr*  reiiiecilvely  bom  In  Fnglond. 
and  \Nale*.  Scotlaiul,  Ireland,  ftc. 
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Total  t€  KocUnd  *ad  tt^alM 

15.911,757 

S.644.441 

3/61,309  4.130,765 

4,475.101 

15/61/71 

103,934  94V, 4tH 

I5t,4«l 

I.  Correctnl  Ta)ile  of  the  Annual  Proportion*  of  Bap- 
Him*.  BufUU,  and  Marriage*,  to  th«  Population  of 
KngUnd ; calculated  upon  an  Average  of  the  ToUlf  of 
•uch  BaptUn*,  Burl>i*.  and  Marriage*.  In  the  Four 
Year*  eliding  with  IMS. 
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ENGLAND  AND  WALES.  [767] 

It.  Totals  of  registered  DaptUns,  Burials,  and  Marriages  in  England  and  Wales,  with  Uic  arerage  Prices  of  Wheat 
in  each  Year  from  IbOl  to  I64U  huth  inclusive. 
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9uC,4"3 

5 

14 

4 

181.1 

i7fi.*Vl 

IfiM.f.-IH 

a M. 9.31 

99.419 

97  .■•66 

197,401 

S'*, 94  4 

.1 

1 

7 

ISIS 

16K.W1I 

IAI..39H 

3.W.I99 

lfW.!'5l 

KV44J03 

Si«5,9.VJ 

a 

is 

6 

iai7 

ifiy..i37 

lCy.V46 

S.31,.Vi1 

I01.0PI 

9m.*99 

19^.969 

Hh.*3} 

4 

16 

M 

laiH 

les.iHi 

S3I,.\H4 

107,794 

105,900 

91.1,6*4 

99.779 

4 

6 

a 

IMIS 

171. i»7 

ir.4,114 

33.7,961 

J06.T49 

1IJ6,M|1 

9I.1,5r>l 

9 

l( 

6 

ISSO 

176,311 

167  A49 

343,6401 

104  ,.199 

101,090 

9U1,.119 

9t>4»33 

a 

7 

loj 

Totals  • 

1.C61A17 

iwvx>,itu 

S,*13,'»f.7 

1,011, 417 

99M,5Sl 

S,W»9,trtlS 

9Ki.4*<i 

IS«I 

173.49fi 

,V>3,.1U7 

107,*H9 

tIM.XTO 

9l9r15* 

lOO.MS 

t 

16 

1 

IMVS 

>90,30N 

tS*,tM.3 

,179r17l 

111,999 

9-*o,ti,i 

9M.87M 

9 

4 

ia/3 

119.619 

ly44U7 

*.i:,.i‘»A 

lOl.'JIK 

9 

13 

4 

IHVt 

la*,iMi 

.171,411 

1WMM7 

VM.074 

t(M.;93 

9 

3 

II 

) 99.110.3 

371.0.13 

199.797 

1.16.100 

I91.99I 

S.VI.ulS 

no.ixH 

.1 

H 

6 

iMtA 

l‘H,At7 

iM1,SHra 

3M0.4I3 

1-19."».| 

9I;H.I6| 

101.911 

9 

>H 

A 

1MY7 

)9t.4SH 

1M*,;1K 

.174,IM> 

1 9M.99I 

19V.MW1 

107.130 

9 

IS 

6 

iMVi 

XIU..3.X3 

199.1*1 

399,114 

l.yi,iHA 

as,i,.i,i.i 

111,171 

0 

3 

IM19 

194.4IU 

IHfi.llii 

3yi,9ii 

134,193 

1*9.703 

9f.l.9.10 

lotpllti 

6 

1 

1S.V) 

1S7.S60 

31 9,060 

>99,990 

194.77; 

934,067 

l*J7.7tll 

3 

4 

AJ 

ToUls  • 

1,917,444 

l,M€,ni9 

3,753.1^43 

I,95I,UI6 

1,911, Ml* 

*,4«*,9iJ7 

I.059/I95 

IM.S1 

196.K.V1 

IS9,(Kl7 

aai.969 

140.7X5 

MUl* 

9734*97 

1 10,*«9 

3 

n 

41 

IMM 

I'l.'i.aM 

IHM.719 

3'o.inn 

1493'46 

11.1,7.17 

*y.i,l.13 

115,4<..1 

la 

h 

«01,93> 

194.rib1 

S9.1.9I6 

1 ii,r.<.9 

1IM.'.(7 

19 

11 

IH.%1 

»03,W«t 

IV7,H>« 

401.669 

149,0?I 

11H.1.15 

9Mi  vuA 

1*0.671 

9 

A 

9 

1M.VS 

*01.09* 

196rH13 

4f»'.s;7 

119,1*7 

l.Vl.sC,* 

97M,«'l* 

1IM.4II 

1 

19 

4 

iwv; 

VU*,K*7 

19M.ll.ll 

soo.y.i 

U9.4M.1 

1.V..97S 

V7M,;6.1 

119,611 

* 

a 

C 

ISS7 

».M.,V30 

4.1H4*'>S 

l«f.S.13 

Kil.'Oi 

.vii.r.; 

iii,'*jy 

9 

15 

1(1 

laoa 

tS9.fl>CI 

IM.llS 

1 II.HVV 

111, 111 

VM'1,670 

.1 

4 

HWV) 

iMi,rv) 

i7«*,491 

361,191 

lil.MI 

1.19,119 

SM.Vfil 

1 1 '»,3vl 

3 

10 

s 

laio 

169.910 

I77.6M 

364V17S 

I39.7.1H 

14S,3;6 

301  ,.111 

114^195 

» 

6 

4 

Tot^h  . 

t,d9l,XlK 

1.939A19 

S,!»94.4'4) 

1.4TM.Sir. 

1.(96.193 

9.9i>4,W9 

1,117,319 



III.  Numbers  nf  Marriages,  Births,  and  Deaths,  regis- 
tered in  and  the  three  fullowing  Years.  — 

(SutM  Report,  Regiitrar  Gmerai,  p.  xviii.  gvo.  cd.) 


Marriages  - 
innhs 

Deaths  • 

Ei<‘-«s  of  births  ever 
ilenihs 

1839.  j 

1840.  1 

1 1811. 

I 1849.  1 

113,166 

199,663  ! 

199.496 

[ 118,893  . 

499,1:4 
1 338,979 

609,303  ; 
33QA34  ' 

119.118 

313,8(7 

(DU- 

'S^ 

1 1 

113,503  i 

14t,66»  I 

1 i68,.in 

1 161.990  1 

IV.  Table  showing  the  Proportion  of  Marriages,  Births, 
and  De.Uhs, 


Vem. 

.Inimal  Number  of  llurrlaces, 
Births,  and  DnUh*.  u>  a 
Pepulation  of  l«0. 

Nunil  «T«  lirlnR  out  of 
• hlHi  a Mairiaae,  Birth, 
or  iVsth  (••ok  place. 

Mar- 

rUgvs. 

mrths. 

Deaths. 

One 
Marti- 
Sfe  ia 

(T«* 

H>rih 

Jn 

One  1 
tWalh 
In 

1M.1H 

, 

tt(0 

I1.19 

•T94 

a- 177 

9187 

196 

.31 

U40 

•781 

3*197 

9-»9!1 

1*8 

31 

iMIt 

■769 

3-917 

MtiO 

1*0 

SI 

3-909 

ri67 

156 

31 

46  , 

Mi-an 

•770 

3-9tiO 

9-900 

ISO 

SI  . 

. 45» 

It  is  Seen  from  Taldn  IV.  that  the  proportion  of  niar- 
rligcs  to  the  whole  pup.  during  theperUd  |K30  42isas 
I to  130.  About  4‘2  liirtbs  is  the  estimated  proportion 
to  each  marriage,  allowance  being  made  fur  defects  of 
registratirm ; and  the  proportion  ol  male  to  female  births 
Is  as  19  to  lit.  It  appears  from  the  burl.al  regi»ters.  that 
the  propfiitlon  of  deaths  to  the  pop.  for  the  A fears  ending 
wiili  ItOO.  ns  compnr»‘d  with  that  of  the  4 years  ending 
with  Ih4*4  had  varied  from  I in  48  in  the  former  period, 

* The  mum  In  TnMe  II.  w«  pr>-pareri  by  ihe  rem«  coromU- 
steo*r«.  a»tl  Inrluiics  ihu^e  bap!(*rn«,  nv«rri«aes  eml  runmtb,  which 
are  rrxUtvreU  in  Um  cJinrctMi  vu)  cbipeU  tirloncl»a  lo  the  chnrrh 
at  Knir'snil.  wrth  sn  eMitusf*  of  the  >4i)'}«uanl  nairbir  th>l  luive  to  be 
walcO  lut  (Iteoniren  snd  other*  ofiitiiM  in  «i<  h rta>uer.  The  tat 
Nn^  1.,  HI  > IV.  sre  tsken  from  the  rl*hnr4te  m»n»  at  the 
reirt'irar  ntwrsl,  which,  s«  they  iiuiuCe  the  b<rth*,  msfrlegwi,  Stc. 
r^Mpfcd  lo  dlwentiiiR  »iu1  •Mhcr  rtuipeta.  a*  wHI  at  In  the  church, 
arc  tiitawljj  very  nuriv  carrert.  It  will  be  *em  fiwu  the  ebten- 
pent  j l>r<wcm  ili«  t«bi«  ih.tc  the  im»u«  avmtmlv.lonen  had  nut 
wddnl  • Mutkient  «uiu  to  ibvii  nuinbvn  Ur  tuoSc  up  tjt  gniualoo*. 


to  I in  4A  In  the  Inlter.  We  have  elsewhere  given  »nmu 
I statements  illustrative  of  the  dimiaisheJ  rate  of  mortility, 
! and  improved  health  of  the  community,  to  which  we  lH>g 
to  refer  the  reader.  (Sec  on/e.  4i>0.)  At  prevent,  alter 
deducting  the  deaths  occasinnetl  by  the  diseases  of  in- 
fancy, I of  the  whole  are  ascribeil  to  tuberculous  diseases 
(consumption,  mesenteric  disease,  &r.)  Next  to  these, 
fever,  dj^tmtery,  and  small-pox  may  be  coDsidered  as 
amongst  the  most  frequeut  causes  of  death.  The  two 
former,  which,  together  with  plague  and  cholera,  caused 
in  the  lAth  century  4-lOths  of  the  total  mortality,  sweep- 
ing off  annually  31  In  every  1,000  of  the  existing  perp. 
(or  about  A limes  as  manv  as  now  fall  victims  to  con- 
sumption). are  now  miirh  less  frequent  Small. nox.  also, 
which  between  I7G0  and  )7h0  caused  an  annual  average 
of  2.323  deaths  in  the  melropotls,  and  1,740  during  the 
succeeding  20  years,  did  not,  during  the  A ye.nrs  rndliig 
with  oecasion  more  than  1 in  1,300  of  the  deaths 
occurring  in  London. 

Density  qf  Population.  — The  table  previously  given 
exhibits  the  Inforniatlon  obtained  under  the  ceomt  of 
1841,  in  remrd  to  the  density  of  thepop.  per  sq.  m.  and 
per  acre.  But  nil  inferences  as  in  the  condition  of  locirty 
deduced  frem  such  tables  are  most  likely  to  be  errunt'ous, 
unless  it  be  known  what  proportion  of  the  pop.  live  in 
towns  and  vili^rs,  ami  what  in  the  rnuniry  ; and  wliether 
the  increase  of  pop.,  when  such  is  taking  place,  be  the 
result  of  an  tnerease  of  the  town  or  nf  the  country  pop. 
Dreat  density  of  ctruntry  |>op.  is  generally  arcomiwnii-d 
liy  a great  subdivision  of  the  land,  and  Ithlicates  a lew 
rather  ilian  a high  state  of  civilisation.  But  if  great 
density  of  pop.  be  tlie  result  of  the  grnwlh  nf  towns  and 
villa^s,  without  being  accompanied  by  the  too  great 
subdivision  of  ti  c land,  it  is  one  of  the  most  conclusive 
evidences  of  a high  state  of  civilisation,  and  of  great  im- 
provement in  the  arts.  The  examples  of  Ireland  and  of 
Biiglnnd  sufficiently  Mlustrate  what  has  been  slated.  In 
the  former  the  pop.  Is  exceedingly  dense,  hut  ihat  den- 
sity, not  being  tnc  result  of  any  tiicreaie  of  manuractures 
or  commerce,  or  of  town  pop.,  but  of  the  purely  agrirul- 
tural  )K>p..  occasioned  by  tne  endless  divitioo  and  sub- 
division of  the  Kind,  is  really  a proof  of  (he  lew  state  of 
dvilisallon,  and  of  the  vickms  economteal  ronditfon  of  the 
countrr.  Luckily,  the  contrary  of  all  this  obtains  In  Eng- 
land; here  there  has  been  no  splitting  of  farms  ; and  the 
increase  of  pop.  has  been  the  result  of  the  unprecedented 
increase  of  manufactures  and  rommeree ; and  has  con- 
sequently been  almost  wholly  confined  lo  towns  and  vil- 
lages. Wc  lubjolit,  as  excmplffying  this  iucrease, 


ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 


Au  Account  of  tho  Populatioo  of  the  pHocImI  Citiet  and  Towni  of  England  and  Scotland  In  1801, 1811, 1821, 18J1, 

and  1841. 


Inr.  Imc. 

«M,84A  t, 003,546  Xl'4 

VU,39y  It-O  110.X4I  40-4 

79,7Xt  X>7  100,740 

7.1,670  16-4  M.75.1  t4‘5 

M.I6X  17*6  01,654  54-U 

63A41  tO-l  76.4.\S^  146 

43,194  19-6  M/MMl  9-t 

31,314  14*3  33,610'  17*6 

t9/m  16*0  .37,»TO'  t6'5 

36,531  1*1  37.136I  35-0 

«api6ij  16-7  34,tw  lao 

33.916  tri  40,S67l  Ir3 

113K7  43-6  17,<i63,  44  0 

Dvc.  I 

ta,S66  1-a  97,M7  t7<3 

Jnc. 

16,9\5  .56*5  1.1,1461  30*1 

7,339  63-7  UflU  103-4 

16,411  37*0  11.491  19-9 

15,637  11-9  tVikSi  36-6 

11,071  Sa  6 16,690,  69-7 

11,161  9-6  94.799!  17-6 

97,666  13-6  31,496:  16*6 

11,960  95-9  15/K.1!  4 5 4 

17,56.1,  17-9  l4.H.6m  15-3 

7,:as  44.|  ll.loi'  66-7 

6,393  91-3  7.767  66*3 

11.349  36-0  17,070  ty-0 

4,667  47*5  7,0794  30*8 

I7,3v1  1VI  11,77m  10*6 

10,631  10-4  I3,i>4.>  33-6 

3,076  170*6  8,31.11  60-9 

17,-Vrt  8-6  I6,'V6  74-3 

lO.IO*  37-6  13.913  30  9 

16,ao«  11-8  17.91.1.  18-5 

16.14.1  ii.g  18,1I7|  14-1 

14A30  18*3  17,54V  9.1-8 

7,913  11*5  9417;  38-9 

5,687  31*6  7,4651  17-0 

|D«*. 

9Jt»  73*6  17AM  .0*3 

Iac. 

10.969  17-0  I4A60|  I6*U 

llJUt  15*3  14,133  19-1 

IIA16  H-8  13,918  15*6 

7,166  35-1  9,671,  .17-4 

10,087  10-1  U.108'  17-3 

6.116  I.V1  TASO  34  1j 

6,743,  40-7  Il.n<*  41  3| 

I4,81,*.  H I I7.««;7  0-1 

11,691  10-3  11,931  96-5^ 

17rMl  1.1*0  19.831  0-1 

18,1 40'  11*6 

I1..M1'  73-.ll 
3/lVV  66-<»; 
6.4171  16  1 ; 
n.U'Jl  6-5 
8.7».T  IO-kI 
9/>l6  14- 1 1 
6,'4.1  M*7| 
9.IH8  37-9 
8,781  .14-9I 
11,718  15-6 
10,;88  19-3' 

14,7S9|  11*7  I 16A»  93-1  . 

9.4  VI  31*5 1 
19A44  11-7  j 

19.989  19*8 

19,579  10  .1! 
8.005'  t-6l 
I0,tl7l  I5S! 
in,t5W  19-4  ! 
lO.tOK  9.1-3 1 
8,M3  85-31 


Inc.  I Inc. 

90*1  1,471,911  14-8  1,690,064 
47*8  rt7A'1  *30*0  996.16] 

43*6  188.141  39-6  864,191 

37-7  Un.iMial  19*6  lyOA41 

47*1  113e19.l'  13*1  I51,87( 

18- 3  KK1.866  17*7  IH.19« 

1.1- 4  75A14.  CO  80AM 

4P0  59,011,  15-5  68.184 

14*4  56,441'  161  67A81 

1IM  61,116,  1-0  61A44 

15-4  50,1,80:  4 8 5SA91 

10  4 SOA19  51  53A91 

34-7  33,111,  51*4  50.131 

ir.1  4t.70n'  16*6  49.8« 

34*5  40.51t'  151 

66-3  40^34  14  8 

17- 4  .I7.IW  14-5 

19- 4  33r107>  37-» 

49-5  SIriMt  31  5 

1.1'S  31.9M  16-3 

4*0  3H,l»,3  «>7 

1.1- 1  17/WI  35-1 

34-6  11.731  47-1 

16*9  11,063  54M 

77  8 1.1,113  48-8 

18- 4  18.W9  18-8 

39-3  11,896  1.1-S 

9-6  X6476  85-7 

35*6  I.IAI7  38-6 

711  91.941  36-9 

80-3  «1,841  10-9 

V6-5  13A43  65*5 

17*4  17A70  13*6 

16*1  M.160  51 

171  85,469<  11*6 

44*7  19,314  V16 

61*3  I5,»7,  7U-4 

3 8 17,661.  46*0 

17*3  80.n4'«8 

50  17.81 1-  9*3 

17*51  80,518  H*l 

43*ll  I8AV5  .11*7 

47-9  *t*,9l7  16*9 

M-fil  11,151  67*1 

303!  1.1,1V*  4*4 

17*1  1 1I.JI.1  14-1 

*5*1  10/.I9  l-'-l 


Enot^irv. 

T)m  3f«ir«|w4li  ... 
ManfhiWir,  at>d  HitMrtM 

l.iTmnet,  with  T«mcth  Puk  - 
Hlrmln^am  afMl  aabarba  - . 

I.8M1*.  Flaraaxtt  ... 

HtMoI,  with  Uarun  Kcffii 
riymoulh.  navun|mn.  and  8unchOBM,  Boasacha 
IwrfBeld,  Town  ... 
Hochdala  (pan  at),  Pamh  . . 

No»w*ch,  Ct»j  ... 
No«tiii(hW,  Town  . 

PonasMMth  iindodlnc  r«rtaaa),  Ootvtiitfa 
Pmion,  Boroufft) 

Niweilfr.oB.Tyi*,  BoroBfh  • • 

I/frin«T,  Romgli  ... 
flnthum,  ParUh  • • 

Hteifr-wti’TTfrBt,  Partah 
AUtton-wndat  l.tna,  pATkab  • 

OtdtUMn,  Tuwriuilp  ... 

HhM,  Town  - • - • 

Huh,  City  .... 
Hlackbum,  Towwhlp  - • 

WolTfrfrtwmptnn.  TowtMtUp 

Mmhyr  TjdnU  PaTid*  - • 

(Vorh),  Townahlp 
IWton,  <ir1,  Town^lp 
IMton,  Uttla,  ChapHn 
(^hatha«n  and  Koc heater,  Town  and  Ctty 
fVrIry.  Horonali  ... 
<'hwtia*iham,  B<wa«|fa  • 

Ri«r.  City  and  (Jaunty  • 

Dwdirr,  Part *6  ... 

Cufraiy,  City  ... 

York,  City  .... 
Morkport,  Towvwhlp . 
fVoiihipaaN,  Cownty  of  Ton 
H'l  Braawkh,  Pariah 

Waatwkh,  Towa  and  Pariah  • 

U'l«an,  Boroaib  and  Towmhip  • 
WatraUar.  CHy  ... 

Ipawtch,  Bmuti  • 

|l•<4dOT«8•lil.  llornwch  and  Toimahlp  - 
C«mbrl<1a*.  Horawch  • • 

Itohacii’*  Waatmooth,  Towmhlp 
MaccMwhad,  Twwn  ... 
Yarnmuh,  OoruBKh  ... 

Oaliwd,  City  ... 

Dapifbrd,  Town  ... 

ri,a«tfrr,  rily  ... 

I'aritUa,  City  ... 

ItoklnArid.  Towmhlp  . . 

Narthamatow.  H*wo«atl  . 

WatuUI.  Hot<rach  and  Pariah  • • 

Hary,  Town*h>p  ... 

Htluott.  TownaMp  and  rhapHry 
Pcrioahall  lUfTlow,  1-ownahip 
HaUlaa,  Tewnahip  ... 
Hataahaod,  Townahtp 
M'arrlnalon,  Towmbip  - . 

lUadInd,  Biaiah  ... 

Nbrvwahory,  Aonch  . . 

XaUUioM.  Horotach  • 

ColchtMar,  Roroodh  aad  Idbmtaa  • 

HwmWrland,  Town  and  Parlrit  . 

ffadtnowflrth.  Chapa  try 

Wwanaaa.  Horoadh  ... 

iJorata,  City  ... 

Kinc*a  l.ywn,  Bongl) 

Cantaihwry,  City  ... 
WakriMd.  TownaWp 
lliaiiiin  NorrH  TowiHp 

mddaamlaal,  Doranfh  * 

OWaai-fritar^Oty  and  Coanty  • 


M73,«7§ 

8v6.l<li 

166,i8n 

isi.9tii 

151 A^ 


1,115,694 
154,807 
131,801 
106, 7« 
83,799 
87,779. 
61,111 
41,157: 
47,108 
50,188 
40.415, 
45,8481 
14,575 

35.181 

30.115 

11,419 

18,113 

15.967 

ll/rir 

18.591 

36,811 

11,940 

1B,.180 

17.404 

11.064 

H.IILI; 

9,15*1! 

14,063 

17,41.1 

13,396 

13.479 

iH.ltl 

11,141 

10,787 

11.786 

13,35$ 


48,167 

46.C61 

46A41 


5o.rs.rn 
46  All 
46A4t' 
46AH 
41.985, 
4I.t19! 
38.31 4> 
56.619' 
3646t! 

34,977; 

34  Ain 
33.4H*P 
18.153 
.V.174 
31,741 
31,411 
suin' 
31.131, 


33A1U 

16.153 

33.174 

31,741 

31.411 

sum 

SI,Vlt 

30.743 
18A41 
18.431 

17.744 
86,111 


17.7ld 
I«A65 
17,4751 
I3.184' 
ll.liT 
9,477 
17,7  46 
I8,IH0 
10A*4' 


H.n; 

13A3I 


1 5A51  7‘1 1 

10,111  ir8 
1.737  75-8! 
7,ir*0  80*0i 
IOAjv  7*6 1 
7.07*  13-9 
8,914  3**-5l 
5A1  tt-5: 
8386  3 1i 

8397  1’1 

10  A7  11*8 
9.741  10*7 


11314  8-3 

»>,ia*8  15*0 
143M  51-5 
i.s.m  38-t 
15,lNd-.  38-4 

I. '.,tm(,  37-3 

II, 191  39-3 
14.179  4(Hi 
15381  19-9 
15,1771  18-5 
16A18  I8'4 

I. 1395  114 

' Orr. 

II, 197  1*8 

I Inr. 
15387  17-5 
l(i,l67  10-0 
;l»v. 
17360  ^0-t 

15.0Mt  5*3 

I. l,1.86>  16  6 
13.»i3  n-5 
13.870-  100 
13.679!  irt 

II. 1311  10*6 
11,138  30-1 

iDor. 
14.981  4-0 

! Inr. 

11333  18-6 

I0,1.35|  39-6 


lo.7l"l 

80,l8t' 

I'J.tIHli 

19A81) 

19308 

18381' 

18,937 

80.911 

18.066 

17,790 

l7Att 

16319 

16.787 

16.m 

16A39 

153-55 

14.751 

14.689 


9.113 

11.618 

11.76; 

13370 

113671 

1930i| 

11303! 

14316, 

14.715 

13,90r 

10A»7' 

11,776. 

11,t.V3 

11.7;9' 

lO.Trtl 

«35A| 


8A17  17-6 
11380^  8-9 

Dar.  I 

18.418  1-0| 

I Inc.  I 

10305  17-9' 

6399  Sl-l! 
8376'  17-8 
103961  1*6 
9,rnu]  13^3 
8,131  5*7 

8,768  38-9 

6,1  Ilk  31-6 


81360  14-7 
77A85  .80- 1 ' 
31,179  17-8I 
17  AM,  18-61 
11.384  13-5 1 
17,458  9 1 


North  dt  Buotb  Lai  thl 


181,939  rt 
im.4T6  3.V6 
57.4661  5*3 
W319f  11*6 
45455;  .38*5 
17471.  34*0 


138.181 

174433 

604H7 

63,188 

61.794 


H.08.5 


Imittutry Tmttm,  Estatfi,  A**.  — The  lenurcf  under 

which  land  U held  have  tarlrd  verj  much  at  dlflurent  pe- 
riod* of  our  hlitorr.  At preaent.thermnfbrdivlded  Into 
freehold.  co|>f  hold,  and  fi*«»ehold.  Rjr  tlie  (Irtt,  an  citate 
It  held  unconditionalijr.  under  the  constitutional  lawi  of 
the  kingdom,  liable  to  neither  But*  nor  ftirfeiture.  Iljr  the 
•econti  mode,  estate*  .-ire  held  of  corporate  bodiet,  or  of 
Individuals,  as  portions  of  some  manor  or  other  posses* 
tlun,  and  tubjecl  to  certuin  claims,  cuttuuis,  Ac.  Lease* 


hold*  are  either  long,  as  for  1.000  yean  ; life  leaseholds, 
contingent  on  one  or  more  lives,  or  subject  to  certain 
fines  or  conditions,  but  at  all  times  giving  a power  of 
alienation  or  transfer  to  the  lessor.  Such  leases  as  do 
not  convey  this  power  do  not  strictly  come  under  the 
designation  of  tenures  ; they  form,  however,  a large  and 
important  class  of  holdings,  usually  varying  fhrm  terms 
of  7 to  14  years,  and  the  eonditiuni  ami  slipiiUtlons  In 
them  have  a powerful  InOucnce  over  agriculture  and  tba 
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valin*  of  proprrtr.  1i>  thr  dUtrkii  tit  « htch  they  (kn-vall.  ] 
Lj»ndi  hfld  mereijr  from  yt*ar  (o  jr«*ar.  At  th«*  OfKinn  of 
rtthnr  party,  are  Mihl  to  l»e  Itelil  at  will,  and  furni  a lar^ 
proportion  of  the  landi  of  tlio  cviintry.  The  tiie  of 
e<tatc«  varkf  exceodinKly  : h«l  dr«pl(c  the  {treat  number 
of  very  larpe  eaatn,  it  It  ttill  true  that  landed  property 
111  BnKland  it  rerv  much  divided  ; by  far  the  lar^t  por- 
tion of  the  klnpoom  bciiis  |K>rttuncd  out  into  ottatet 
under  1 ,00h/.  a year.  i)r.  Ueeke.  in  1)^1.  ettlmaled  the 
number  of  proprietor!  in  England  and  Wales  at  '2f)(i,<XiU: 
and  if  the  total  grota  rental  of  the  kingdom  be  etiimateu 
at  40,000,000/.,  It  will  give  200/.  at  tne  average  annual 
value  of  each  estate.  But  as  a great  number  of  estates 
are  much  above  this  average,  it  follows  that  the  majority 
mutt  be  proportionally  below  it. 

.ilgrrcW/are.^  According  to  the  census  rf  11431,  the 
miinW  of  fsiDliies  chiefly  employed  in  agriculture,  was 
({.34,343 ; the  number  of  agricultural  occupiers  of  land 
employing  lal>ourers,  amounted  to  ICI.Ikh  ; the  occupiers 
not  employing  labourers,  to  114,71(9;  and  agricultural  la- 
bourers, to  799.H7&. 

Arthur  Young.  In  1770,  estimated  the  capital  employed 
in  agriculture  at  AL  per  acre:  at  prrtrnt  It  may.  perhaps, 
be  tiiKcD  at  about  6/. ; which,  on  31  .OOO.IXJO  acres,  will  give 
iHd.iajO.rMiO/.  The  rental  of  the  land  In  England  and 
\N  ales  may  be  estimated  at  about  Mth  part  of  the  value 
of  the  total  produce.  It  amounted,  iu  1^15,  to  34,.'{30,4(i2/. 
(atul,  p.  4M;.)  ; and  it  appears  from  the  sut^oiued  returns. 
tiiAt  the  piesent  reninl  escaeds  40.0u0.000/.  a year;  the 
fall  that  has  taken  place  In  the  Interval  in  prices  having 
been  everywhere  partUlly.  and  in  most  parts  more  than 
fully  couutervailea  by  thr  tpreail  of  Improvement,  and  the 
4»peulug4^  new  a^  b^ter  markets  for  idl  sorts  of  products. 

Aa  Account  of  tho  Total  Amnia]  Value  of  Lands.  Houses, 
and  other  Real  Property,  In  every  County  of  England 
and  in  Wales,  assessed  to  the  Property  Tax,  during  the 
Y’ear  ended  the  fttb  of  April,  1343. 


Cwinllas. 

Valov  of 
Lands. 

Valov 

Hottici. 

Valw  ot 
ottitf  Rval 
i‘roficn3. 

Total  VaIov 
oC  1‘rc^trni 

A 

£ 

I3i.£ie 

£ 

7,1X1 

£ 

317.474 

V>l.9n.n 

310,1(15 

e«.4(!7 

iWT.'.W 

*H,5SO 

ia..'.73 

60.IHI 

I,1<U.«|.5 

7»0,U13 

X77.IO){ 

»il.4r.i 

l,.13.1.*6l 

xro,5i9 

86,1  VJI 
8II4.H.’>5 

9KI.3.1I 

at.sA*ki 

3V9.4H'» 

1 J794»i5 

lA'jd.lHl 

7»*,74.'/ 

K66.45I 

si-V-"? 

S31.V05 

7t,56.5 

4r9,’OkH 

7«V).9I7 

I.WI.M5 

.517,4lf> 

!va,3l9 

1. 9X5,6  JO 

I.IVUY5 

a.5Si,K<«) 

*4/74,313 

6r9.'j«u 

l'^H/.7* 

4X<t.VY6 

34(1, <67 

7l-J"l 

849,791 

4»i4'Sl 

7IAV1 

17,711 

I,.VS.H.‘IV 

*,9(»74.06 

l/vW.lt« 

4,?7:-V56 

1.34V.V76 

7.736.  *V3 

3I4.967 

St>V«7S 

*4K.HAly 

I.W.4VO 

I4V,4«7 

1,r.44.<e>4 

ia'1.769 

SortKamiNan 

9;.\I44 

X&5,3I7 

l4t3y,UKi 

xr-AM 

431 A77 

m.7f« 

7o7.;.Wi 

3*k».;4.5 

ta.5,H*po 

1.57, 173 

)4)*5.(*( 

I.V».9.V^ 

tl,»-53 

4.4«. 

1364/88 

IXUO.I.'IV 

«.54A5I 

170.434 

».7l6.n7 

1,0V.5,TI7 

*30.931 

*.901.716 

77:AVi 

T.fo.'jfio 

I3r,a5i 

1,104,151 

eiH.wi 

WVVvl 

I,147.V5« 

47(»,4(H 

X.l.’>H,7-<6 

.116,63* 

S.8394V.8 

H5.'»„573 

697,771 

K.5AV5 

i,676,'/yy 

905. W.9 

i.iYY.irr. 

3,56,19^1 

Vd-MIH 

M/1V5 

1.1.1 

111X66 

l/'71.7n« 

St9I.IX6 

l,4'<4,35a 

7ib.<ys 

311.7.35 

10I,VV5 

3,a»y,u.'i7 

S.707,311 

797,316 

7.9l3,t**'» 

1.360..51.5 

31S.731 

I07..57t 

9V.5 

f.l76,.5t« 

131,701 

XlltkUwvs 

SW.Wf. 

3,379.673 

|.S36j(l39 

7.*S*.S68 

Wat«« 

399,033 

495.481 

Englaotl  and 
Wales  • 

40.IC7,0&8 

33,336.100  j|0j079.947 

a3,sin,733 

Under  the  property  tax  act  the  proflts  of  the  fanners  are 
supposed  to  amount  to  half  the  rent ; and  though  this 
rale  be  frequently  roost  unjust  In  Its  application  to  indl. 
viduals,  It  may  not,  at  an  average,  be  very  wide  of  the 
mark  ; and  supposing  this  to  be  (he  case,  (he  aggregate 
proflts  of  the  farmers  would  exceed  20,000.000/,  a y«-ar. 
Farmers  holding  lands  let  under  300/.  a year,  arc  ex- 
eropinl  from  the  tax.  Farms  In  r.ncUnd  are  of  a medium 
s!se,  their  average  being  prol-aWy  about  IW  or  100 
Acres.  Wln-ai.  barley,  ami  oais.  hut  ea^'iaUy  the  first, 
which  may  be  emphatically  said  to  be  the  brcad-i-otn  of 
F.ngland.  are  the  prlnciyiaf  crops,  'llie  la'st  wheat,  as 
Mil  aa  the  greatest  quantity,  is  raised  in  Kent,  Eucx, 
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Suffolk.  Hutinnd.  Hrrts.  Berks,  Hants,  and  Hcrrfonl. 
From  '/■  In  3 Winch.  Itiishrls  {icr  acre  Are  rc-qulri-d  for 
srr«l,  aikI  ihr  avt'rsge  nro.lucc  In  the  al>ove  cos.  m.iy 
v.iry  from  t>«  tu  4o  Imsti.  per  acre.  Rarley  is  {rrowii 
principally'  in  the  eastern  and  some  of  the  mHlIaiui  co«., 
and  chiefly  for  malting;  oats  are  prlnripolty  in  demand 
for  horses ; and  the  extraordinary  Increase  of  the  latter 
has  ocentioned  a pro|K>rttoiial  increase  in  the  culture  of 
ikils.  They  are  grown  more  ei|H*cially  iu  the  N.  and  N. 
K.ros. ; in  the  midland  cos.  their  culture  is  less  exten- 
sive. but  it  is  prevalent  throughout  roost  parts  of  Wales. 
Rye  is  scarcely  at  all  raised  for  bread,  except  In  Durham 
and  NorthumlierUnd ; where,  however,  It  is  usually 
mixetl  with  wheat,  and  forms  what  is  called  mos/m,  a 
bre.wl  mm  in  considerable  use  in  the  K.  Peas  and  beans 
are  important  crops,  and  in  some  parts  are  pretty  largely 
raised.  That  im|>ortant  vcgeiabie,  the  poiato,  has  Ire- 
come  pretty  general  throughout  the  kingdom,  but  is 
most  extensively  raised  In  I-aocashire  and  Cheshire, 
where  It  also  comes  to  the  greatest  perfection.  The 
introduction  and  general  extension  of  thu  turnip  hus- 
bandry has  effectra  a revolution  in  the  agriculture  of 
Ensland,  second  only  to  that  which  the  inventions  of 
Arka  right  have  effected  In  manuCactures.  They  have 
now  all  but  superseded  Calloe-s  on  the  lighter  lands. 
But  the  giving  a valuable  crop  to  the  former,  where 
there  was  none,  without  in  any  degree  diminishing  the 
facilities  for  clearing  the  land.  Is  but  a part  of  the  ad- 
vantages resulting  from  the  turnip  culture : for,  while  It 
enables  the  farmer  to  keep  ana  fatten  a much  large 
stork,  It  also  enables  him  to  accumulate  a vastly  greater 
supply  of  manure— of  that  Invigorating  power  which 
adds  to  the  productiveness  of  the  best  lands,  and  with- 
out which  the  middling  and  Inferior  would  luirdly  repay 
the  husbandman's  toll.  It  Is  not  easy  to  estimate  the 
prodiglnui  additions  that  have  been.  In  this  way.  made 
to  the  productive  capacities  of  the  soil ; and  the  recent 
arolication  of  bone  manure  to  the  turnip  husbandry  has 
already  extended,  and,  no  doubt,  will  continue  to  ex- 
tend. Its  advantages  still  further.  Rape  is  grown  for 
its  oil,  nr  as  food  for  sheep,  in  all  parts  except  tne  cos.  N. 
of  Ymkshire ; and  cabbages  and  carrots  are  chiefly  nm- 
duced  in  the  E.  FUx  and  hempare  at  present  but  Itiile 
raised,  being  found  less  proBtabie  crops  than  most  of  tlie 
foregoing.  Hops  are  for  the  most  part  confined  to  Kent, 
to  the  vicinity  of  Farnham  In  Surrey,  and  to  Hereford- 
shire: their  crop  Is  tho  roost  uncertain  of  any,  varying 
In  the  saire  localities.  In  diflhrent  years,  from  1 to  *.-(1 
cwt.  an  acre.  The  total  anmuil  ^oduce  may  he  es- 
timated At  about  30,000,000  lbs.  The  apple  orchards 
of  Devon.  Somerset.  r,lourester.and  a few  other  neigh- 
bouring cos.  are  important,  on  accoditit  of  the  rider  they 
furnish.  Ferry  Is  made  chiefly  In  Worcestersh.  Kent 
is  famous  for  its  cherries  and  filberts. 

The  best  farmed  counties  are  on  the  E.  coast ; and 
Korthumbcrland,  Lincoln,  and  Norfolk,  may  bear  a com- 
parison with  Berwickshire  or  K.  LothiMi.  Such,  how- 
ever. is  not  the  case  la  very  many  districts ; and  we 
believe  U mar  be  safely  affirmed  that  theavallaUe  pro- 
duce of  the  kingdom  might  be  duubtfd,  were  It  generally 
cultivated  on  the  prtncinle.  and  according  to  the  practice, 
followed  in  the  best  farmed  districts.  Winter  wheat 
sowing  usually  takes  place  from  Sept,  to  Nov.:  drilling  Is 
more  In  use  for  barley  than  wheat,  which  it  mostly  sown 
broadcast.  The  grain  harvest  is  commonly  at  Its  height 
la  Aug.  aud  Sept.  Potatoes  arc  taken  up  and  stored  for 
winter  use  in  Oct.  and  Nov.,  which  are  aUo  the  chief 
cider  months. 

The  farm  implements  in  common  use  in  England  ire 
decidedly  superior  to  those  of  roost  other  countries ; 
though  a good  deal  remains  to  be  done  in  the  way  of 
their  Improvement.  Perhaps  few  classes  of  people  main- 
tain their  prejudices  wllh  such  obstinacy  as  agricultur- 
ists, and  especially  agricultural  labourers ; and  Co  this 
must  be  mainly  attributed  the  continued  use  of  the  old- 
fashioned  clumsy  ploughs  which  are  to  be  seen  in  tome 
districts;  and,  what  Is  for  less  excusable,  the  eraplny. 
men!  of  3,  4,  6,  6,  and  sometimes  even  7 horses,  to  ao 
what  might  Iw  as  well  or  better  done  by  3 ! The  use  of 
horses  in  farm  labour  Is  universal,  except  In  Sussex,  and 
some  of  the  W.  counties ; and  machioes  for  thrashing, 
Ac.  have  become  common. 

Britain  has  been  celebrated  f7om  the  lera  of  Cietar  for 
the  extent  and  excellence  of  her  pastures,  and  the  abun- 
dance of  her  cattle.  A full  half  or  more  of  the  arable 
land  of  England  Is  applied  to  graxlng  husbandry.  The 
best  graxlng  lands  are  in  the  vale  of  Aylesbury,  the 
Font.  Romney  Marsh  In  Kent,  and  some  of  the  mfoland 
and  W.  counties.  Hay  Is  made  from  natural  grasses, 
and  from  clover,  rye-grass,  and  In  the  S.  counties  sain- 
foin and  lueem  ; the  natural  sward  yielding  from  1 to  1| 
tons  an  acre,  and  the  artificial  crops  from  1 to  3 tons. 
The  bay-harvest  throughout  the  country  takes  place 
pretty  generally  in  June  and  July. 

There  are  s'evrral  breeds  of  horses,  the  aggregate 
slock  of  which,  at  the  pri-seiit  time,  prohnhiy  reaches 
1,600, ><10  head,  worth,  le  rhaps.  wlM>ut  li.OOO.titO/.  ster- 
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linK.  Of  ihU  mmilM’r  It  mAj  be  rftimiarti  that  3-3d<  | were  aboU»hed  at  the  nerolutlon,  ami  a bounty  wai  th«» 


art'  employed  In  agricultural  1al>our.  The  old  Kn(;ll<h 
road  burv  la  iu>w  nearly  eatinct : (hr  Inr^te  dray- | 
hur^e.  lo  admirably  adapted  for  draiifcht,  which  i*  be- 
llfteti  lo  baTP  bifu  ori|?io«Uy  Imported  from  the  Low 
Countrieii.  U l>red  in  conililerahlo  immlter*  In  some  of 
the  midland  cuunlies.  Yorkshire  U edebrated  for  its 
carriaKo  ht»r*es,  esmcially  the  riereland  biy  » ; and  the 
farm  hreid  of  Suffolk  is  also  excellenl.  The  English 
racf-httrse,  derived  frtim  the  Arab.  I’ersun.  and  llarb.  Is 
superior  to  crery  other  breed  In  speed,  and  Inferior  to 
n»»ue  in  bottom  and  beauty.  Mules  .and  asss's  are  very 
latle  uvetl  in  Kiigland  ; the  former  wc  almost  unknown, 
and  the  Utter  belong  rhtell>  to  the  p<nvr 


also  given  on  its  export. 

This,  no  dniibt,  gave  a stlmuhis  to  agrieulturo,  wlilch 
has  been  still  farther  promoted  by  the  restrictlonf  that 
have  boon  imposed  mi  imiKvrtatlon  from  abroad.  Butwr 
incline  to  think  that  the  tnflueiKe  of  this  encouragement 
has  lieen  much  orermled  J and  there  can,  we  apprehend, 
be  no  question  that  agriculture  In  England  it  mainly  in- 
debted for  its  progress  and  the  high  state  of  inmrovecnent 
to  which  it  has  nttaiiied  to  thr  <»peration  of  the  poor 
laws  in  preventing  the  iplltllng«ff  farms  and  the  hoOdlng 
of  cottages,  and.  alH-ve  all.  to  the  extraonlinanr  increase 
of  manufactures  and  commerce  since  1760.  This  occa- 
Irvucd  a corresponding  increase  of  the  towm  pop.,  accom- 


The  stfx-k  of  cattle  may  bt?  estimated  at  little  short  of  juinled.  at  the  same  lime,  by  a great  increase  of  luxury 


4.H'’fi,nOO,  about  a fourth  part  of  which  are  annually 
slaughlcred.  7’bey  are  dividitl  into  Imig-iiometl.  short- 
homed,  and  polhtl:  the  hrst  du  isiuu  comprising  the 
l..vu>  a>hlre;  tlir  sirond,  the  HoldcrucsS.  Sorthuinber- 
Und.  nurh.tra.  N.  Devon,  Hertford,  and  Sussex;  and 
the  last,  tlie  Suffolk  tluns.  Kv.  Butter  aitd  cheese  are 


and  refinement,  which  led  not  only  to  a proportionally 
inrrrasoil  demand  for  the  prodiicli  of  the  soli,  but  esp«^ 
dally  for  those  of  an  Improved  species.  Henee  the  great 
coin)Mirative  increase  in  the  cuiltire  of  wheal,  and  the 
extraordinary  increase  that  h:is  taken  place  in  the  demand 
for  botcher's'  meat.  During  the  hitter  years  of  the  war. 


tmpfirtant  pr*>durts:  Kpping  Vorest,  In  I'.sm-x.  prices  were  comparatively  high  In  England,  and  large 
t'ambridgeshlre,  and  Dorset  arc  tlie  ditlricls  m*>»l  ccle-  > quantities  of  foreign  corn  were  imported  t but  on  the 
br.it(Hl  lor  the  lormcr  : uud  fHicshire.  fllouceslershire.  | renewal  of  the  intercourse  with  the  (‘<Hilinenl  la  1814. 
Wilts,  and  other  \V.  counlics.  and  !.elccsb'rshire.  for  j priri-s  gave  way;  and  inch  has  been  the  progress  of  im- 
Ihe  latter.  'Tlie  rlcli  ami  fme  chwsc.  callesl  Stilton,  I j.rovcmcnt,  that,  despite  the  wonderful  increase  of  popo- 

is  nude  wholly  In  Ixiccslcrshire.  Milk  is  an  imp»)rUut  ' latlon.  the  prices  of  agricultural  products  in  England 

marketable  article  in  the  vicinity  of  large  towns,  .md  since  l<K)  have  been  hut  little  .ibove  the  level  of  the 
the  cows  kept  for  the  supply  of  this  article  to  the  metro-  | ('ontinent  (see  Ds*itx«-)  ; while  importatlcm  has  some- 
P<»H*  have  b«H*n  estlmetinl  to  amount  to  12.000.  yielding  times  feared  for  years  togrther.  And  considering  whsi 
milk  to  the  value  «if  700, OOW.  slcrlmg  a year.  Shet-p,  the  ' has  been  already  accomplished,  m>d  the  vast  field  that 
ll^Ul  imniber  of  which  ill  England  and  Wales  may  b«»  | remains  for  Improvement  In  England,  and  still  more  In 
al«mt  2»*,0«H),Oi»0.  arc  divided  Into  Itmg-woollwl  and  short- i Ireland,  it  U re.illy  not  too  much  to  expect  that  o«r 
w txtlletl ; the  former,  including  the  Homney  Marsh.  Tees-  ! prices  should,  at  no  distant  pcrioil.  l>e  once  more  reduced 

w.-iter.  Lincoln,  anti  New  lx*ircster  breeds  : and  the  lat-  to  the  level  of  the  ( ontinent  ; and  that  we  slvould  again, 

ter  (which  far  excel  the  former  In  Uw  mulUy  of  the  | as  fonucrly,  be  an  t>cra#ionally  exporting  country, 
mutton),  the  Souih-Down.  Dorset.  Wilts.  Hrrefortl.  &c  1 /V»Ac</c*.  — There  are  not  commensurate,  either  In 

breeds.  Tlie  Mcriivi  breetl.  Inlrotliiced  from  .Spain  to-  ' extent  or  importance,  with  the  extent  of  coast ; Md 
wards  the  end  of  the  Iasi  century,  has  l>ern  chlefiy  useful  never  been  a prinri|>al  source  of  national  wealth.  The 


ill  crossing  and  improving  the  fleece  of  other  lireixls.  In 
f<.me  parts  of  Euglaiid  slieep  ate  k«  |>(  on  fallows,  for 
the  U nefit  of  their  manure.  Great  numlH-rs  arc  fed  on 
Ihr  open  clialk  downs  of  the  S.  counties.  The  total  an- 
uiial  priKluce  of  wool  in  England  is  eslimatixl  at  about 
47nMW  packs  of  240  lbs.  caih.  Hogs  ore  falletied  on 
most  farms,  ami  are  also  kept  with  advantiige  by  millers, 
dAirymeii.  brewers,  distillers,  Ac.,  whose  reluse  they 
emuume.  The  Homs.  Berks.  Gloucestersh.,  ami  Here- 
f.irdsh,  are  the  fvest  of  the  large  breeiL,  and  that  of  Suf- 
folk is  disuiiguisbed  among  the  sm.dlet  ones,  torksh. 
and  Weslmorclaiid  are  famous  for  their  hams ; Vl.ints, 
Wills,  and  Berks  for  their  Ikw  oii.  Poultry  are  reared  on 
most  farms,  and  by  the  iiiajorUy  of  agricultural  coungers. 
loirgr  flocks  of  geese  are  kepi  in  the  Lincoln  fens,  and 
plucked  once  a ye.»r  for  their  quills,  and  4 or  5 times  for 


herring  fishery  is  the  principal : but  until  the  middle  of 
l.ist  century  most  of  the  flsn  taken  on  the  K.  coast  (its 
chief  MMl)  were  captured  by  Dutch  smacks.  Yarmouth 
Iwy  is  live  prlfU-lpid  resort  of  the  herring,  and  about  100 
smacks,  of  from  40  to  so  tons  each,  belmig  to  the  town  of 
Yarmouth,  where  the  fish,  smokcil  for  sale,  have  ob- 
tidued  some  celebrity  under  the  name  of  **  Y'armouth 
hloatcrs.  " At  Sunderland.  Whitby.  Srarboroagh,  Har- 
wich. Ac.,  there  arc  also  extensive  herring  fisheries. 
The  cod  flsherv.  IncUidlng  that  of  haddock,  whiling,  ling, 
hake.  Ac.,  ranks  next  In  Importance  The  i>nchard 
fishery  U exclusively  confined  to  the  coasts  of  D«*von 


flsiicry  ...  - 

.-md  Cornwall.  A portion  of  the  fish  caught  are  used 
fre^h  or  salted  in  those  counties;  and  the  rest,  to  the 
ammmt  of  alvoul  iT.fOO  hhds.  a year,  are  saltevl  and 
enporti-d  chlefiy  for  the  Italian  markets.  The  pilchard 
their  fc.ithers.  'Fowls  arc  h-irgely  tcarcvl  at  0.ikiugham  fl.hcry,  by  means  of  scans,  employs  alvout  1,W«  bands, 
in  Berks  and  Doi  kmg  in  Surrey  has  ar  miirevl  a name  ^nd  that  by  tii  r/l  nets  employs  from  9(XI  to  1.000  men, 
for  a fine  and  large  five-eUwed  variety.  Ducks  are  plen-  2»J  Imats.  exclusive  of  the  women  assisting  on  shore 
tiful  In  Bucks.,  nod  pl*.A->ms  in  almost  every  co.  Since  j Jd  curing  the  fish.  ((’«»»»».  Did.,  art-  Piuchards.  ) Mac- 
the  foundation  of  our  W.  India  colonb?s.  and  the  im-  j are  very  abund.int.  and  extensively  consumed 


portalion  of  sugars,  the  demand  for  houcy  has  declined; 
this,  however,  has  not  affi-cted  wax.  so  that  l»ecf  still  keep 
their  ground  as  ap|x*iHlages  to  almost  every  farm,  and  to 
ro.viy  cottage  gardens.  (ioaU  are  not  reared  except  in 
the  h'W  mouuUiuou*  parti  Of  England,  and  deer  are  now  , 
mere  articb-s  of  luxury,  kept  in  the  parks  of  noblemen  ; 
and  genllemen.  J'here  ar«r  sill)  some  extensive  rabbit- 
warrens  in  Norfolk  and  CauibrUlgcshlrc,  but  they  have 
greatly  decreased.  , . . , 

Abt«ul  122,620  acres  of  land  are  occupied  by  the  royal 
forests,  62.6-0  of  which  are  inclosed  fur  the  growth  of 
timber.  As  alrearly  ob*ert«l.  England  Is  very  well 
woovled,  especially  Ibc  S.  rikI  W,  cos.  Oak.  the  most 
vnliubh!  siHTlcs.  grows  in  the  greatest  perfection  In  the 
weald  of  Kent.  Sussex,  and  Surrey,  The  oak-bark 
harvest  bikes  plaice  in  Mav.  For  an  esliinalc  of  the 
quantity  ami  value  of  the  agricultural  proiluce,  live  slock. 
Ac,  of  England,  see  ante,  4'»3,  Ac. 

Agriculture  recelvevl  its  first  Bre.it  impulse  In  Fnsland 
during  the  reign  of  Henry  Vll.  from  the  fvollcy  of  that 
monarch  ; and  together  with  all  kinds  of  commercial  enter- 
prl.se  throughout  Eur4>pe,  it  derived  a stimulus  from  the 
great  discoveries  of  the  period.  But  the  brectlingof  sheep 
was  the  branch  of  rural  iiuiustiy  the  first  to  extend,  and 
throughout  this  and  the  succeeding  reigns  for  a Imi^hcoed 
periixi  wool  was  extensively  exported.  The  first  English 
treatise  on  agriculture  was  written  in  the  r»  lgn  of  Henry 
VIII.,  and  the  hop.  as  well  as  several  of  the  common 
garden  vegetoldes,  are  Introilurtloni  of  the  same  period. 
air  W.  Raleigh  has  the  credit  of  InlroiiuclnR  the  i>*)tato. 
which.  In  the  early  i>art  of  last  century,  ai>i>ears  lo  have 
been  a tolerably  frequent  crop  In  1-aiic.tsl.ire.  Irom  w hlcli 
ll>  euliure  extendi  to  other  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
Tumiivi  seem  to  have  been  first  culiiv,itrHl  on  a large 
scale  in  Soifolk,  also,  In  the  early  purl  of  ihe  same  ecu- 
l4iry.  Po;h*  sneak*  of  “ All  Townteud’s  turnips.”  The 
old  duties  and  leitricUons  on  the  exportation  of  corn 


during  the  season  ; sprats,  which  arrive  in  immense 
shoals  on  the  K.  and  S.  K.  coasts,  are  taken  in  ^eat 
numbers  for  manure.  Oysters,  which  meet  with  so 
rapid  and  extensive  a sale  in  the  markets  of  the  metro- 
polis an>l  other  large  towns,  are  found  on  many  parts 
uf  the  coast  t and  are  largely  bred  near  Milton  on  tho 
Kenlivh  shore  of  the  srstuary  of  the  Thames,  and  in 
the  tideways  of  the  crocks  on  Its  Essex  shore.  Some 
very  fine  oyster-Usls  also  exist  at  Kmsworth.  In  Hamp- 
shire; others  of  a larger  kind  come  from  Poole,  Jersey, 

^ Mining  Industry..— CwA  stands  at  the  head  of  the  mi- 
neral producM  of  England  ; anrl  we  are  orivbably  more 
IndclUed  to  our  Inexhaustible  supplies  of  this  valuable 
mineral  than  to  any  thing  circ,  forthe  extraordinary  pro- 
gress we  have  made  in  manufacturing  industry.  (.Sm 
anti.  p.4.'i0.)  The  coal-mines  are  all  in  the  N.  and  W. 
paiU  of  tlie  kingdom ; and  these,  consequently,  are  the 
ureal  seats  of  our  manufactures. 

The  following  is  an  estimate  of  the  total  produce  of 
coal  in  Great  Britain  in  IS4.1:  — 
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During  the  year  IMll,  the  imports  of  coals  into  London 
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mounted  to  9,60,604  tooi,  of  which  a,03H,S90  were 
brooitht  coutwiee,  and>the  retidue  hj  Internal  oari- 
gallon.  U l«  difflcult  to  ditcHmlnate  between  the  coo- 
•iimptlon  of  Kng land  and  .Scotland ; but  we  are  not  ln« 
cilned  to  ettimate  the  coiuumptlon  of  the  latter  at  above 
6 mlllioni  of  tons.  Su)>pn«lng  tlte  above  quantity  of 
eoa)  to  coat  the  coniumer  10a.  a ton  at  an  average,  it  will 
coat  in  all  W.orJO.otiOf.  I 

Uf  thif  quantity,  the  Tjme  and  Wear  districts  in  Nor. 
Chumberland  supply  about  7.000,000  tons,  or  above  1 --Vh 
part  of  the  whole.  Thc>se  distnets  employ  about  23,000 
miner*  Ac. : and  multiplying  this  sum  oy  5,  and  adding 
thereto  16,000  for  the  number  of  seafaring  men  era- 
ployed  in  Us  truisport,  wc  have  a total  of  130,000  lnd|. 
vlduals  directly  deriving  their  support  from  their  manual 
labour  In  the  coal  trade. 

Iron  ranks  itext  in  importance  to  coal.  It  was  krtown 
to  exist  at  a very  early  period  ; and  the  Romans,  and 
perhaps,  also,  the  Britons,  had  iron-works  In  the  Forest 
of  Dean,  and  elsewhere  In  the  kingdom.  Iron  ore  Is 
very  generally  diflTused  i at  present,  however,  all  the  great 
iron-works  are  situated  in  the  eoal  districts,  an  abundant 
supply  of  coal  bdne  indispensable  to  the  extensive  pro- 
duction of  Iron.  But  in  the  infancy  of  the  iron  trade, 
wlien  timber  was  the  only  fuel  employed  in  smelting  the 
ores,  Kent  and  Sussex  bdng  the  best  wooded  counties, 
were  also  those  In  which  most  Iron  was  made.  In  1740, 
the  total  quantity  of  pig  Iron  made  in  Kngland  and 
Wales  did  not  exceed  the  trifling  quantity  of  about 

17.000  tons,  and  wo  were  then,  ana  for  a considerable 
time  afterwards,  mainly  dependent  on  foreign  supplies. 
But  about  this  period  eoal  began  to  be  tureessfiiliy  sub. 
atltuted  hr  timber  in  the  preparation  of  iron,  and  Its  pro- 
duction was.  In  conseq^uence.  materially  augmented.  In 
1760,  the  quantity  produced  did  not,  however,  amount  to 

90.000  tons : but  In  17M  it  had  Increased  to  6«,000  tons, 
and  in  I7?6,  to  ISA.OOO  tons.  The  progress  of  the  trade 
has  since  been  rapid  beyond  all  precedent,  in  1 606,  a pro- 
ject (•  most  Insane  one  certainly)  was  entertained  for 
laying  a tax  on  pig  iron  ; and  it  was  then  ascertained  that 
the  production  amount^  to  about  960,000  tons  a year. 
In  1890  the  produce  had  fircrcascd  to  about  400,000  tuns ; 
and  Id  1830.  it  was  carefully  estimated  at  about  C4I.O0O 
Cons  i But  owing  to  the  ^eat  demand  for  iron  for  rail- 
ways, and  other  pwic  works,  the  Increase  of  the  business 
during  the  last  lO  years  has  been  still  more  consideiable ; 
and  we  are  well  assured  that,  at  this  moment  (ltt46),  the 

rroducw  of  Iron  in  Bnslaod  and  Wales  is  not  under 
.900,000  tons  a year  1 We  sub>olD  an  account  of  the  pig 
Iron  produced  in  England  and  Wales  In  each  of  the 
principal  seats  of  the  tnulaess  In  1840 : — 

Account  of  the  Furnaces  In  blast  and  out  of  blast,  and 
of  the  Total  Quantity  of  Iron  (Pig)  produced  in 
England  and  Wales  In  1840,  and  the  Coal  coniuroed  in 
its  Productioa  ( By  Ur.  Jessop  of  the  Buuertcy  Works, 
Derbyshire.) 
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5.9.64,000 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  mention,  as  evindng  the  ex- 
trawdinary  progress  of  the  iron  trade,  that  it  could  hardly 
be  said  to  exist  In  S.  Wale*  previously  to  17G0.  flomuch, 
Indeed,  was  this  the  case,  that  in  1766,  the  land  and 
minerals  for  several  miles  round  Merthyr  'J>dvil.— then 
an  Inconsiderable  village,  but  now  the  seat  oi  the  greatest 
Iron  works  in  the  kingihm  — were  let  for  09  year*  for  a 
rent  of  3001.  a year  1 

Supposing  its  average  price  to  he  V.  l^'s.  a ton,  the  pig 
Iron  annuaHy  produced  in  England  and  Wales  will  be 
worth  6,000.000/. ; and  addhiK  to  this  9,600,000/.  fur  the 
labour  required  tu  convert  the  pig  iron  Into  bar  Iron,  that 
is,  into  bars,  bolts,  rods,  Arc.,  the  total  value  of  the  iron 
produced  In  England  and  Wales  will  amount  to  8,000,000/. 
a year.  Besides  supplying  the  prodigious  demand  for 
Iron  for  the  hardware  manufactures,  and  other  channels 
of  consumption  at  home,  wc  now  export  about  266.000 
tons,  the  value  of  which,  in  1839,  exceeded  2,700.Ubii/. 
W'e  still,  however,  continue  to  Import  about  90,000  tons  a 

tear  of  foreign  Iron,  principally  Swedish,  for  conversion 
ito  steel,  for  which  it  is  bmter  fitted  than  British  iron. 


It  Is  estimated  that  from  910.000  to  960,000  Individuals 
are  directly  debendent  for  subsistence  on  (he  iron  trade. 

The  production  of  tin  la  coufloed  to  Cornwall  and  De- 
vonshire : these  arc  also  the  great  copper  cos. ; but  copper 
Is  likewise  produced,  though  in  smaifer  quantities,  in  N. 
Wales,  and  some  other  parts.  The  total  annual  produce 
of  tin  may  be  taken  at  4..600  tons,  worth  from  66/.  to  MV. 
a too  ; and  that  <if  cnp|>er  at  13,000  tons,  worth  9(V.  or 
lOtV.  i«*r  ton.  {.S.e  ('oRMv.'iLt.) 

mines  have  boon  wrought  In  England  from  a 
very  remote  epoch.  At  present  the  most  productive 
are  in  the  N.  cos. : their  total  produce  is  estimated  at 
about  60,000  tons,  of  which  from  lO.UOO  to  15,000  tons 
arc  exported.  It  is  believed  that  about  2.6,000  tons  of  the 
lead  raised  in  England  and  Wales  yields,  at  an  average, 
8 0*.  a ton  of  silver.  In  conseouence  of  improvements 
in  the  processes,  it  Is  found  to  be  prcfitablo  to  extract 
this  silver  ; and  about  30,000/.  wortn  of  silver  Is  now  ob- 
tained in  this  way.  Zinc  is  found  in  Derbyshire,  Ac., 
manganese  in  Somersetshire,  and  plumbago  or  block 
lead  of  a very  superior  kind  at  Burrowdale,  in  Cumt>er- 
laod.  Salt,  one  of  the  most  Important  of  the  British 
minerals,  is  procured  in  immense  qnantities  from  both 
fossil  beds  ana  brine  springs.  In  Cheshire  and  Worcester- 
shire. Previously  to  the  discovery  of  the  fossil  bods, 
during  the  16th  century,  and  subsequently,  a good  deal 
of  salt  continued  to  be  xnade  by  the  evaporation  of  sea- 
water in  salt  pant,  at  Lyroingtoo,  near  Portsmouth,  and 
at  other  places ; but  the  works  at  these  places  are  now  all 
but  abandoned,  while  tlie  article  in  question  has  become 
greatly  Improved  In  quality  ; and  loslvad  of  being  import- 
ed. as  formerly.  Is  very  largely  exported.  The  consump- 
tion of  Great  Britain  only,  exclusive  of  Ireland,  amounts 
to  about  180, (Xn  tons,  and  tbe  fordgn  exports  to  about 

300,000  tons  a year!  mostly  sent  to  the  U.  States,  British 
N.  America,  tne  Low  Countries,  Russia,  Denmark,  Ac. 
Before  1823,  an  oppressive  tax  of  16s.  a bushel,  or  about 
30  times  the  original  cost  price  of  the  article,  was  im- 
posed on  salt ; but  In  that  year  this  enormous  tax  was 
totally  repealed.  Alum,  fullers'  earth,  chalk,  and  lime  are 
amongst  the  remaining  useful  minerals  i clay  for  bricks, 
tiles,  earthenware,  Ac.  Is  also  a product  of  considerable 
importance.  Freestone  Is  very  abundantly  diffiiscd  ; but 
most  of  our  buildings  being  constructed  of  brick,  its  use 
is  limited,  except  (or  pavetnenU,  Ac.  Bath  or  Portland 
stone  is  that  wtiich  has  hitherto  been  mostly  usM  fur 
building.  There  are  granite  quarries  at  Dartmoor, 
Hay  tor,  Ac. 

Mamirfaciure*. — Of  these  tho  roost  ancient  Is  that  of 
woollen,  the  chief  seats  of  which  are  tbo  W*.  Hiding  of 
Yorkshire,  and  the  cos.  of  Gloucester,  Wilts.  Devon, 
Lancaster,  and  Somerset  The  first  Impulse  towards 
the  improvement  of  the  woollen  manufacture  was 
given  in  the  14th  century,  by  Edward  III.,  who  In- 
vited a number  of  Flemish  manufacturers  to  settle  In 
England.  But  the  manufacture  labour^,  down  al- 
most to  our  own  day,  under  a number  of  vexatious 
and  oppressive  restrictions  ; and  it  did  not  begin  to 
make  any  very  rapid  progress,  or  to  participate  in  the 
wonderful  improvements  made  in  the  cotton  trade,  till 
the  introduction  of  the  glg-machine,  Ac.,  in  1809.  and 
the  repeal  of  the  prohibitorv  acts  of  Edward  VI.  and 
Mary,  (n  I8C7.  Leeds,  Wakefield,  Huddersfield,  and  Sad- 
dieworth,  are  the  gieot  centres  of  the  broad  cloth  ma- 
nufacture ; Halifax  is  noted  for  Its  flanucls  and  baises. 
and  Bradford  for  worsted  spinning.  Narrow  cloths  are 
made  at  and  near  Huddersfield ; and  blankets,  flushings, 
Ac.,  between  that  town  and  Leeds.  At  Dewsbury  and 
Batley  there  are  large  establishments,  called  thoddp 
miUt,  in  which  old  woollen  rags  ore  tom  to  pieces, 
respun,  and  remanufacturcU,  sometimes  with  and  some- 
times without  an  admixture  of  new  wool,  into  various 
descriptions  of  coarse  cloth.  (See  DawSHirav.)  Roch- 
dale in  Lancashire  is  also  a great  scot  of  the  woollen 
manufacture. 

Gloucestershire  has  numerous  fine  broad  cloth  fac. 
tories ; but  Bradford  in  Wilts  is  the  principal  centre 
of  tho  superfine  cloth  trade.  At  on  average  of  the  10 
years  ending  with  1837,  there  were  annually  produced  in 
Glouccstershiro  1,784.928  yards  of  every  descrl]>tlon  of 
cloth.  {Iland-toom  Report,'!. The  cloths  of  Somer- 
set  are  of  luferior  quality.  Serges,  or  long  etls,  am 
made  in  almost  every  town  and  village  in  (he  co.  of 
' Devon,  and  also  to  a considerable  extent  at  Wellington, 
I In  the  CO.  of  Somerset.  Carpets  arc  principally  made  at 
Axininster,  Kidderminster,  Ashton.  Wilton,  Ac.  Salis- 
bury Is  noted  for  its  fl.u)nels.  and  Witney  In  Oxfordthira 
for  Its  blankets  ; though  most  of  what  are  called  Witney 
, blankets  am  in  reality  made  in  Wales.  Norwich  was 
long  the  principal  seat  of  the  worsted  manufacture ; but 
tho  command  of  coal,  and  the  greater  facilities  for  car- 
rying on  the  business  enjoyed  in  Bradfurd,  and  other 
places  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  have  given  them 
a decided  superiority.  The  manufacture  of  woollen  and 
worsted  stockings  is  principally  carricil  on  in  I,elce»tcr- 
shire;  about  12,1)00  stocking-iramcs  being  supposed  to 
be  at  work  in  that  county.  Coarse  woollens,  druggets. 
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Ac.  «n>  in  Cumberland,  bititri,  Ac.  In  K*scx  an«l  iptnning  Jenny;  and  the  lubicaucnt  and  almott  mi* 

bulTolk.  ami  a few  artirlci  are  made  In  North  Hanti  and  ' raculoiu  Invcntloni  uf  Arkwrignt,  Watt,  Cartwright, 
i^urrey  ; but  the  woollen  inaniifacturet  of  the  S.  cos.  are  | t-rompton,  and  others,  have  carrii^  It  to  the  extraor- 
comparaCivcly  unimpurtaiit.  The  total  value  of  the  ex*  ! dinary  state  of  improvement  to  which  It  has  now  arrived. 
|xir(s  of  woollen  go^s  in  IM4  amounted  to  iii.‘ih4,83tV.,  j Colton  goods  of  great  beauty  and  excellent  quality  have 
of  wliii'h  the  exports  to  the  C.  States  made  ; been  to  much  reduced  In  price,  as  to  be  wilhlo  the  com- 

The  woollen  fictories  of  KngUnd  and  Wales  employed,  ' maud  of  all  hut  the  merest  beggars.  Hence  the  astoalsh- 
in  itOM.  30.IIS  males,  and  Ik;Vx7  females.  ' ing  increase  in  the  demand  fur  them  : the  produce  of  the 

(W//n  Mami/acturr We  have  already  noticed  the  British  manufacture  being  now  widely  dinuied  over  the 

rise  and  pnigress  of  this  great  department  of  British  In*  remotest  countries  of  America  and  .\sla.  The  following 
dustry.  (See  ante,  p.  4AA.)  Vast  as  this  manufarturc  , (able,  drawn  up  by  Messrs.  Holt  and  Co.  of  Liverpool, 
now  ii,  it  may  be  said  to  have  almost  entirely  grown  up  | exhibits  a comprviivniive  view  of  the  more  important 
since  the  accession  of  Ceo.  111.  In  I7ti0.  The  first  grand  j Mrilculars  cqpnectrx!  with  the  process  of  nuumCaclure 
stimulus  was  given  to  it  in  1767,  by  the  InveuUou  of  the  ! from  I81C  down  to  1M4,  both  inclusive: *.- 

Statement  of  the  Consumption,  Exportation.  Ac.  of  the  diflere^t  Sorts  of  Cotton  Wool,  in  and  from  Great  Britain, 
lo  different  Years,  from  IN16  to  IM4,  both  inclusive. 


A«ervv  «swkl]r  Cerwamirtioo. 

1HI6. 

ivso. 

1SS5. 

1930. 

lh35. 

1940. 

1342. 

1843. 

1844. 

1 t')>*and  .... 

>.9111 

S.71.3 

3,4  V> 

3,896 

3,.346 

4,430 

6.46.3 

1 (Srkwna  uid  Alabama 

990 

I,I9X 

7,8M 

13,4.51 

I2AV3 

14,316 

S«a  island 

409 

4bO 

392 

3.36 

377 

333 

s/rv? 

4,M9 

C4^13 

in,r,f.4 

14,073 

19r^f>2 

I7.I7H 

21,333 

ltr.*in  .... 

i.ve^ 

*.|W 

*r3V» 

1,444 

1-340 

3u9 

4 46 

-340 

344 

744 

1.U34 

«07 

1/<1S 

940 

2.227 

2,040 

UMiMToia,  West  India,  Ac. 

531 

421 

260 

313 

462 

300 

Tnsal 

4.079 

M.V31 

lA.taUr 

IH.348 

>4,063 

>2,31.3 

26.294 

>7,473 

rarSagt-t  onfiuaDy  roMintnl 

ss;,ioo 

SM.SUO 

43V.100 

934.100 

1,251,300 

1,160,400 

1,367,300 

1 ,«28d6l0 

Avrrsfr  wriahl  of  p^ckacM  con- 
sumed, In  iM. 

2M 

>5S 

>73 

>9* 

333 

367 

373 

379 

381 

Wrvk))  runMitniMiO)  In  packagv*, 
■vrragp  .'Ml  Ihk 

64W7 

8,340 

10,711 

16,414 

23,179 

>1,963 

>6, 136 

27^73 

Av«rrs<;r  onshl  of  packages  Ini- 
In  Iha.  . 

I'ai  kiiKo*  raporicd 

«.'« 

>49 

>;o 

7>4«0 

.-lOO 

311 

363 

379 

339 

>9.300 

>H,400 

33.4<U 

IO2.S00 

1 19,700 

134,400 

120,200 

136,800 

Lbs.  wH(hi  annually  Imported  In 

95’9 

143*9 

W*4 

.VJl'7 

W.3-4 

*5a-9( 

.3>8*.V 

f457*0 

614*4 

LSo.  oHahl  ctriwimod.  dllio 

8B-; 

i»>a 

>17-6 

319  1 

4A3-1 

317-8 

344-0 

14b.  vrigtit  in  poru,  31at  of  Doc. 
d tte  • 

!»•> 

110*3 

107-0 

91*4 

733 

162*9 

199*9 

>90S 

S.3T-7 

14b.  ooigltt  In  DrMU  flrltaln,  ditto 

l»7-fl 

«t9*6 

207  ■« 

24>3 

342-41 

39t>-2 

Avtrarr  pnropor  lb.  of  uplanda  la 
I.irorpM  . • . 

'ifJ: 

n-cd. 

«*9d. 

,'X: 

6d. 

3*4d. 

4-6d. 

4*9d. 

15jd. 

w- 

4-Sd. 

6-  Id. 

IMllo  dltio  Surata  • 

15-ld. 

3-6d. 

.3  6d. 

K.B.  Messrs.  Holt  and  Co.  estimate  the  average  weight  of  the  packages  Imported  in  IttlS  at  3.M  lbs.  per  bag 
Upland;  446lbs.  Orleans  and  Alabama;  SfiSIbs.  Sca*island;  17^  lbs.  Brasil;  ls8ibs.  Egyptian;  3Mlbs.  East 
Indian;  and  IC4lbs.  West  Indian. 


The  above  table  Is  applicable  lo  Great  Britain  : hut  it  I 
appears  from  ^uris't  G'/ence,  a tabular  statement  of  hiah  ! 
authority,  annually  compiled  at  Manchester,  that  tnc  ’ 
whole  quantity  of  y;trn  spun  in  Great  Britain,  in  IK3h. 
amounted  to342.R3it.lS7i  lh«.,  of  which  only  30,u.'H*,(*7l  Ibx  ! 
were  spun  in  Scotland.  The  manufacture  in  Ireland  Is  > 
confined  to  the  neighbourhood  of  nrifast,  and  is  quite 
inconsiderable.  Lancashire  is  the  grand  seat  of  the 
English  cotton  manufacture;  and  next  to  It,  but  at  a 
great  distance,  are  Cheshire,  Derbyshite,  and  York* 
shire. 

Various  estimates  have  l>een  given  of  the  value  of  this  : 
gr«*ai  manufacture,  and  of  the  number  of  persons  em- 
ployed in  and  dependent  on  It.  Pcrhn|rs  we  shall  not  be 
far  wrong  if  we  estimat<3  the  total  value  of  the  various 
descriptions  of  cotton  fabrics  and  yarn  now  annually 
prodiict-d  at  S.1,0i¥),(j0n/. ; and  the  total  number  of  per« 
amis  of  txHh  sexes,  and  all  ages,  employed  in  all  depart-  | 
ments  of  the  btiilnesi.  at  ab^t  VXI.OOO.  If  we  be  right  I 
In  this  biller  cflimate.  It  will  follow  that  from  1,000,000 
tu  i,2(t0.000  iiuiivldiiaU  may  be  regarded  as  dej^nding  for  j 
support  on  this  great  manufacture.  (See  Slalisifcs  qf\ 
Britith  Etnpirc,  i.  636,  Ac.,  2d  e<l.)  | 

E'timaltng  iho  entire  annual  value  of  the  cotton  fabrics  ; 
of  Great  Brlraln  at  a-'.OOO.OOO/.,  the  value  of  those  annu-  I 
ally  nnaiueed  In  Scoibnd  may,  perhaps.  Ih*  estimated  at 
nearly  5,tiun.i>s  7. : for.  as  a large  proportion  of  the  fahrics 
made  In  ikotland  are  of  a comparatively  fine  description,  | 
their  value  exce»3«ls  wh.it  might  be  inferred  from  the 
amount  of  yam  prtxluretl  iu  Scotland  as  compared  with 
thaf  produced  In  England. 

Tlie  value  of  the  oilton  goods  annually  exported  i 
amounts  to  almut  two-thirds  of  the  value  of  those  nimu*  I 
ally  prodiiml.  Thus.  In  |R44,  the  declared  value  of  the  j 
exports  uf  cotton  f.ibrlcs  amountiHl  to  ; and  • 

that  of  the  yarn  to  6,'•SH,^«4/. : making  together  the  sum 
of2h.RW.34V.  Germany  and  HoMand.the  Culled  States, 
liuUii.  Italy,  Itraxll,  Turkey,  KiissU,  the  W.  Indies.  Ac.,  | 
are  the  prfnci;wil  markets.  j 

The  hnm  m<m*{factHre  is  seated  chiefly  in  Yorkshire, 
lotncAsInre.  Durham,  and  Dorset.  In  IK38  the  linen  j 
factories  employed  about  i6,.V)U  hands,  about  3-Mhs  of  i 
whom  were  pinph'rM  In  the  funner  co.  'I'tie  silk  inanu-  ^ 
llu-ture*  are  more  important.  The  metrojmSItan  district  , 
of  Sjiitalfiel.ii,  M.uirhe»ter.  and  M.se«  Irsfield.  are  Ihr  chief  1 
places  in  which  broa-l  «i;ks  ami  l•anit<.(-r^hlr^s  are  made ; 


Coventry  Is  celebrate»l  for  Its  riband  factories.  Crapes 
are  made  mostly  in  the  E.  cos. ; but  this  branch  of  ma- 
oiifactnre  is  declining.  A great  revolution  was  effi'Ctitl 
in  the  silk  inanufacture  in  |H2A.  Previously  to  that  I'lKx-h 
111©  legislulii-e  enactments  with  respect  lo  It  were  tho 
most  contradictory  and  impolitic  that  can  well  be  ima- 
gined. The  iinporutlim  or  foreign  sUks  was  prohibited 
under  the  levurosi  penalties : but  the  advantage  tluit  this 
prohibition  was  believed,  though  most  erroneously,  to 
confer  on  the  manufacturer,  would,  under  any  eircum- 
lUnccf,  have  been  more  than  neutralised  by  the  Impo- 
sition of  oppressive  duties  on  the  raw  material,  l^is 
vicious  system  was  productive  of  a twofold  mischief;  for, 
by  teaching  the  manufacturers  to  depend  on  custom- 
house regulations  for  protection  against  foreign  compe- 
tition, It  made  them  lixlifferent  about  new  discoveries  and 
Inventions,  while,  owing  to  the  exorbitant  duties  on  the 
raw  material,  and  the  want  of  Improvement,  tlie  price  of 
silks  was  maintained  at  stich  a pri-e  as  to  restrict  the 
demand  fur  them  within  comparatively  n.\rrow  limits. 
In  1H2.S  however,  a new  and  more  reasoimble  order  of 
things  was  introduced.  lYie  duties  on  the  raw  material 
were  greatly  lowered;  at  the  same  time  that  foreign  silk 
goods  were  allowed  to  be  imported  on  payment  of  a duty 
of  30  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  This  new  system  was  vehe- 
mently opposed  at  Its  outset,  and  It  was  confldently  pre- 
dicted that  it  would  occasion  the  ruin  of  the  manufacture ; 
hut  the  result  has  shown  the  soundness  of  the  prlndpleB 
on  w hich  it  was  bottomed.  The  manufacturers  were  now, 
for  the  first  time,  compelled  to  call  all  the  renources  of 
science  and  ingenuity  to  their  aid ; and  the  result  has 
been  that  tho  manufacture  has  been  more  tmprovivl 
during  the  last  duien  years  than  it  had  been  in  the  whole 
previous  ceutury:  and  that  it  baa  continued  progres- 
sively to  increase. 

The  total  quantity  of  raw  silk  imported  for  home  con- 
sumption in  IMh  was  3,5{4&.HWi  lbs.  The  tuul  number 
of  Indlvldiuls  directly  engagixl  in  (he  manufaciiire  has 
Iwen  cktlmated  at  upwards  of  207.000,  but  we  incline  to 
think  that  this  Is  very  decldeilly  ^yonJ  tho  mark.  The 
value  of  tho  silks  annually  produced  may.  perhaps,  be 
estimated  at  frmn  lO.OOO.OOW.  lo  12.000, OOlW. 

We  »ut>Joln  a table,  compiled  with  great  care  and  no 
little  UlHMtr,  from  the  bulky  volume  ( 7*or/.  Paper  No. 
41. 8«rst.  IhTO.),  enilKHlylng  the  lie|)orls  of  the  Factory 
Inspectors,  containing  an 
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TABLE  — eontinut^. 


Moving  Twor. 


lSo.orMUU. 


01o«r«M«r 

Hunpkhir* 

IlmArJ 

iL<it 

VMiJlMn 
N^otk 
S'oiitngtiAm 
Sonterx-t 
•lufTord  • 
'vsrtolk  • 

\vlfxjck’ 


IS.7K1,  lU.6t». 


IM9  tD.OtiH3.il 


lv09A  mW  IMrWl 


Onuid  Tofto 


tlfoUk  qf}*CTion»  employed  in  FdcforK’i.  — Children,  1 pendomtf  of  thlt,  the  trstninit  they  undergo  in  fartoriee 
that  li,  young  person*,  ix'twoen  the  ages  of  9 and  14  U of  Inestimable  ealuc,  aud  is  not  more  conducive  to 
years,  as  well  as  adults,  are  largely  emplovcd  in  fac*  their  own  interests  than  to  tlrase  of  the  public 
lories ; and  while  the  hMith  and  morals  of  the  IsdUT  > The  regulations  adopted  under  the  act  1 and  4 WiLiam 
are  said  to  suflbr  severely,  the  former  hare  been  de. ' IV.,  in  relation  to  the  employment  of  children  in  fac* 
scribed  as  being  stunted  in  their  growth,  and  rendered  torirs,  and  the  inspection  to  which  the  latter  are  sub* 
decrepit  and  miserable  for  life,  by  the  prolonged  con-  )ected,  hare  gone  far  to  eradicate  the  abuses  that  formerly 
finement.  drud^ry.  and  111  treatmetit  to  which  they  existed,  and  have  been  productive  of  much  adsantage. 
are  exposed.  These  representations  of  the  Injurious  The  hardware  mammjaeture  Is  one  of  the  most  Itn- 
effhets  of  what  has  been  called  white  slavery  were  portanl  earned  on  In  England:  it  comprises  all  kinds  of 
embodied  in  a Report  of  a Committee  of  the  House  of  articles,  from  the  anchor  of  a man-of-war  down  to  the 
Commons,  in  We  believe,  however,  that  we  rim  delicate  funitture  of  a la^’s  work-box.  The  more 

little  risk  In  affirming  that  this  report  contains  more  ponderous  are  wrought  Ifr  Staffordshire,  Colebruok 
false  sttlements  and  exaggerated  representations  than  Dale,  and  elsewhere ; cntle^,  and  the  finer  kinds  of 
any  other  document  of  the  kind  ever  laid  before  the  articles,  are  made  chiefly  In  Birmingham  and  Sheffield. 
Icpvlature.  It  made  a great  sensation;  and  the  dls-  In  Birmingham  steam  enghiMof  the  largest  sise  are  also 
cussions  to  which  it,  or  rather  the  proposal  that  grew  produced, andthewhoicCract  totheN.W.  foracenstder.. 
nut  of  it,  for  limiting  factory  labour  to  10  hours  a day,  able  distance  is  one  Immense  field  of  smKhies  and  forges, 
gave  rise.  Induced  government  to  appoint  a commission  and  the  goods  made  in  it  and  its  immediate  neighbotir- 
to  inquire,  on  the  s]x}t,  into  the  actual  condition  of  the  I hood  are  estimated  to  be  worth  more  than  3,(MjO,(¥NI/. 
labourers,  and  espnl^ly  of  the  children  employed  in  | annually.  Fire-arms,  needles,  Ac.,  are  made  in  great 
factories.  This  commission  collected  a great  deal  of  quanittfrs  in  London.  Watch  and  clock  works  are 
valuable  and  authentic  Information ; and  much  light  has  made  especlolty  In  Lancashire.  The  total  number  ol 
since  been  thrown  on  the  question  of  factory  labour,  j hands  employed  In  thb  great  branch  of  industry  is 
It  were  absurd  to  pretend,  as  some  hare  done,  that  probaUy  upwards  of  900.0U),  and  the  total  value  of  the 
the  statements  and  representations,  as  to  Its  peml-  goods  produced  aanounts  perhaps  to  I7,00(l.(00f.  a year, 
cious  influence,  were  proved  to  be  wholly  destitute  of  The  vdue  of  the  hardware  exported  In  IH3H  amounted 
foundation,  but  they  were  shown  to  be  very  greatly  to  l,49H,3*i7/..  of  which  iheexports  to  the  U.  States  made 
exaggerated,  lliat  great  Inattention  to  cleanliness,  flCl.TOi/.  The  manufacture  of  leather  is  nearly  eaual  In 
mud  some  very  revolting  abuses,  existed  in  some  fa^  importance  to  that  of  hardware.  Worcester  atui  Yeovil 
tories.  particularly  In  those  of  the  smaller  class,  is  arc  the  principal  seals  of  the  glove  factories,  and  fur- 
qulte  certain  t but  the  instances  of  abuse  bore  but  a nish  tocher  upwards  of  600,000  pairs  of  leather  gloves 
small  proportion  to  the  total  number ; aud,  speaking  annually.  Many  more  are  manufactured  in  Wootutock. 
generaJly,  factory  work>pet>p1e.  Including  non-adults,  I/ondon,  Nottingham,  Ludlow,  &c.  Shoes,  harness,  and 
are  as  healthy  and  contented  as  any  class  of  the  com-  saddlery,  are  made  in  most  large  towns,  and  especially 
munity  obligi^  to  caru  tbeir  bread  in  the  sweat  of  their  in  the  metropolis.  Boots  and  shoes  are  also  made  in 
brow.  numbers  in  Northamptonshire  and  Staffordshire. 

We  do  not,  however,  know  that  we  should  object  to  The  leather  manufacture  Is  estimated  to  employ,  in  all, 
the  total  exclusion  of  children,  from  9 to  13  years  of  nearly  734,000  hands,  and  tu  produce  goods  to  the  value 
age.  fW>m  factories,  provided  we  had  any  reasonable  of  13,000.000/.  a year,  or  upwards. 

security  that  th<7  would  be  moderately  well  attended  The  N.W.  part  of  Staffordshire  Is  devoted  almost 
to,  and  initructMat  home.  But  no  such  security  is  to  wholly  to  txXtaries.  British  earthenware,  so  highly 
be  look^  fur.  The  narents  of  such  children  frequently  improved  bv  the  iotelligenoe  and  Innnuitj  of  Hr. 
want  the  ability,  oRcner  the  opportunity,  and  some-  Wed^ood  m the  last  centurv,  now  rlvus  the  best  pro- 
times  the  wish,  to  kf>ep  them  at  nome  In  any  thing  like  dueed  on  the  Continent  In  OHuance  and  excellence,  and 
a decent  condllion ; to  provide  them  with  mstnirtion,  is  much  superior  in  point  of  cheapness.  Hence  the 
or  to  impress  on  them  the  importance  of  habits  of  clean-  earthenware  and  China  of  England  is  very  widely 
iinest.  sobriety,  aud  industry.  Were  they  turned  out  of  diflbsed  ; and  is  the  only  species  tu  be  seen  in  most  parts 
the  factories,  few  would  t-ithor  go  to  the  Country  or  to  of  the  Continent  and  of  Amtvica.  China-ware  is  nuule 
school.  Four.flfths  of  them  would  bo  thrown  loose  at  Derby,  Worcester,  ftc.  The  total  value  of  the  artielee 
upon  the  streets  to  acquire  a taste  for  idleness,  and  to  manufactured  in  both  branches  of  the  trade  is  esti- 
be  early  Initiated  in  the  vicious  practices  prevalent  mated  at  about  S,300,(I0U/.  The  glass  manufacture  has 
amongst  the  dregs  of  the  populace  in  Manchester,  grown  up  since  the  end  of  the  Kith  century,  but  baa 

ttlssgow,  Ix^ds,  and  other  great  towns.  Whateter  especially  increased  within  the  last  40  years.  Bottle 

may  be  the  state  of  society  in  these  towns,  we  hesitate  and  crown  glass  are  made  chiefly  at  Newcastle  and  S. 
not  to  say  t.iat  it  would  have  been  ton  times  worse  but  Shields  ; pUte-gloss  exclusively  at  the  former  town, 

for  the  farlories.  They  have  been  their  best  and  most  and  at  Ilavcfihe^  in  I.Ancashire.  There  are  numerous 

important  Hcademles.  Besides  takini  the  children  out  glass-works  in  the  W’.  and  N.W*.  cos. ; and  the  total 
of  harm’s  way.  they  have  imbued  tnem  with  regular,  produce  of  glass  articles  is  valued  at  7,000,000/.  a 
orderly,  and  industrious  haldts,  their  eanti‘';;s  are  con-  year,  their  manufacture  employing  30,000  hands,  This 
shleroule.  and  are  a material  assistance  to  their  pa-  branch  of  Industry  has  been  materially  Injureii  by 
rents;  at  tlie  same  time  that  they  make  them  cerfonn  oppressive  duties:  these,  however,  were  consitlerahly 
their  tasks  with  a ssmsI  and  alacrity  that  is  rarely  mani.  rMuced  in  IK3j,  but  they  are  still  exorbitant  In  am<>ui>t, 
fi-sted  by  apprentices  serving  without  pay,  merely  that  while  the  regulations  tmdrr  whirh  they  are  colli  cted 
they  may  lr4rn  some  art.  tr^e.  or  mysU'ry.  Many  fac-  lay  the  manufacturer  under  considerable  Inconvenience, 
tnrics  tiave  also  day  »cho»U.  or  Smulay  schools,  or  mah,  Faper  Ismade  In  licrtfordshire,  Kent,  l^cashire.  York- 
al'acheil  to  them,  which  thv  children  attend.  But  Inde-  shire,  &c.  It  Is  estimated  that  there  are  in  oil  about 
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TOO  mitU  At  work  io  RnglAml,  omploj-lng  «boiit  S4.000 
lndWMu«U,  Mul  producing  gi>i^«  to  thn  v«lue  of  nbout 
t.AOO,OUUf.  a jTAr.  P.iper,  like  gUtt^  hu  bi'rn  tubjccUnl 
to  opprcMirc  duties;  out  these  were  redurrd  a half,  or 
from  id.  to  tter  t>ound.  in  ia3<'>.  Hats  to  the  value 
ol  between  ti.ii^^iO.niKV.  »nd  3.«»*I0,0<I0/.,  bricks  and  tiles 
to  an  enormous  extent;  soap,  candles,  gunpowder, 
starch,  vinegar,  dj*cs,  coaches,  rumiiure,  straw  plaiu 
Ac.  Ac.,  are  among>t  the  remaining  princlual  articles 
prmiuci'd  by  the  manufacturing  industry  oi  KngUml ; 
and  extensive  siigar>retiiierle«  arcestabiished  to  Loiulon, 
Liverpool,  yritUil,  &c. 

The  conversion  of  grain  Into  fermenteil  liquors  gives 
rise  to  three  very  Important  and  extensive  braiH-hes  of 
manufacture  and  trade,  those  of  malting,  brewing,  and 
distilling.  Malt,  which  in  IH03  was  mode  to  the  extent 
of  30,3^,376  bushels,  was  tn  IKtg  produced  to  the 
amount  of  33.R!i3,9H4  bushels.  The  breweries  tlirough> 
out  England  In  lH30yleld»xl  upwards  of  4.»I7K,0iki  barrels 
of  beer  of  all  sorts : and  from  I ,>tnn,ouo  to  2,(ggMiOO  har- 
rels  are  supjxtsetl  to  be  annually  supplied  by  the  (sorter 
breweries  of  London,  which  are  the  largest  and  6ncst  es- 
tabllshments  of  the  kind  in  the  empire.  There  is  also  a 
very  large  consumption  of  spirits,  particularly  gin,  In 
Rngland.  But.  ntgwUhstanding  the  numerous  allcg-itiuns 
to  the  contrary,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  comparing  the 
consumption  with  the  po|nilat1on,  (bat  it  Is  decidedly 
less  at  present  than  It  was  In  the  rHgii  of  George  II., 
and  at  more  recent  periods.  This  is  ostahiislurd  be* 
yoTHl  all  qiicsthm  by  the  sutemeiits  made  in  parlia- 
ment in  the  debates  on  the  Gin  Act  in  1742.  and  by 
the  dKatls  given  In  the  tract  of  thu  celebrated  Henry 
Fielding  on  the  Increase  of  Kobberies  (London  17^4), 
and  other  authentic  documents.  No  doubt  there  is 
still,  in  this  respect,  ample  room  for  improremeut.  No- 
thing, however,  can  be  more  unfound<u  than  the  com- 
plaints so  often  put  forth  of  the  Increase  of  drunkenness : 
that  the  lower  classes  are  not  so  temperate  as  could  be 
wished  for,  is  most  true ; but  they  have  impruved,  and 
are  now  less  given  to  intoxication  than  at  any  former 
period  of  our  hislury.  Wo  subjoin  an 
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Sbip-bulidiM  may  be  clajiod  among  the  principal  ma* 
Dubi^ures  of  England.  The  govenuneot  dockyards  arc 
at  Portsmouth,  Plynmulh,  Chatham,  Shet-rneu,  and 
Milford;  the  other  ports  at  which  vessels  arc  mostly 
built  arc  l>on<lnn,  Sunderland,  New&utic,  Hull,  Yar- 
mouth, Liver|>ooi,  Ac.  (Sec  ais/r.  p.  400.) 

JnUriuU  VommuturtUt<m.—~  The  turnpike  roads  of 
England  are  at  pirsent,  i>erhaps,  the  best  in  the  world. 
They  are  pUred  under  the  direction  of  tniiU.  and  kept 
la  repair  by  tnlls  levu-d  on  passengers  and  cairiagr'i.  and 
rates,  whkh  the  suruyors  of  rtMils  are  empowered  to  j 
levy  by  the  act  5 A 6 Will.  4.  c.  M.  According  to  a 

fiorllamentary  paper,  printed  in  1833,  there  were  m IS29, 
n England  and  Wales,  10.798  m.of  turnpike  road,  the 
tolls  levied  on  which  amounted  to  l,309.oi-l/..  and  since 
that  period  several  hundred  additional  mites  of  road  have 
probably  been  addokl.  The  construction  of  canals  in 
Kiiglaini  originated  during  the  latter  half  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. Must  nf  them  arc  in  the  N.  W.  or  manufacturing 
districts.  The  princip-vl  arc  the  Lancaster  canal,  from 
Kendal  Co  Wigan  : the  IJverpool  and  I..«cdt ; Burnley  and 
Sklpion  ; Aire  and  Calder  Navigation  ; Duke  of  Bridge- 
water's  canal,  from  the  head  or  the  Mers^  wstuary  to 
Manchester;  those  connecting  Bolton  and  Bury'  with  the 
latter  town  ; the  llochtUlc  from  Manchester  ; Hudders- 
field, from  Mancht'Ster  by  Ashtun-under-I.ime : Beak- 
forest;  Trent  and  .Mersey;  Kllesraere;  Hereford  and 
Glourestt-r  ; Thames  and  Severn  ; £crks  and  Wilts  ; 
Arundel ; Grand  Junction  from  the  Thames  at  Brent- 
ford to  Northampton;  Paddington  and  Hcgrnt  Canal,  on 
the  N.side  of  the  metrop'dis.  Ac.  The  total  length  of 
Che  canals  traverstng  England  exceeds  2.200  m.  All  have 
been  constructed  by  private  com)>auies  or  Indivlihwls, 
and  »4'vcral  exhlbil  splendid  triumphs  of  art  over  nature  ; 1 
as.  for  Instance,  the  Kllesmorr,  which  in  one  place  is 
carrie«(  over  the  Dee  at  an  elevation  of  125  ft.  above  that 
liver,  by  means  of  a cnarse  of  cast-iron  pl.itrs  su)i»orled 
on  19  pair*  of  stone  piers.  The  Grand  Junction  has  a 
tunnel,  3,i>0  yds.  long,  and  the  Duke  of  Brhlgewatcr’s 
canal  is  excavated  subterranenusly  for  a total  distance  of 
several  m.  Hut  the  extension  of  canals  bos  been  nearly 
sii*i'riidt*<l  since  railways  came  into  vogue.  These  nri- 
g{:  ated  alto  in  the  latter  half  of  Hie  last  century  in  the 


' N.  mining  district.  The  woo<len  rails  nt  first  uscil  g.-ivc 
way  to  others  of  iron.  The  Stockton  and  Darlington 
railway,  operuxl  in  1825.  was  the  first  iDtended  fur  ptilric 
use;  but  It  was  not  till  1830,  when  the  l.iTcr{>oul  a*>d 
Manchester  railway  was  opeiUHl,  that  their  vast  import- 
ance lM*came  manilt'St.  The  formation  nf  railways  would, 
however,  have  been  of  comiMualively  little  value,  but  for 
the  Invention  ol  i<>cninollve  engines,  which  being  sue- 
cessfiilly  intrcvluccti  on  the  Liverpool  and  Manchc'ler 
railway,  m.nlells  o]iming  a memoralile  srra  in  tiichuiery 
of  internal  communication.  By  means  of  these  engliu-s 
I long  trains  of  carriacet,  Ioa<lcd  with  passengers  and 
! nc^s,  are  now  inip«dK-d  alimg  railways  at  a tpei-«l  vary- 
, ing  from  25  m.  to  46  m.  or  upwards  au  hour  I Hence  it 
’ Is  that  time  and  space  are  nearly  anniliUatcd  in  ns  far 
I as  railway  travelling  Is  concerned.  This  cxiraurdmnry 
' sp<H<d  has  also  been  attained  with  a great  increase  of 
comfort  and  security;  the  accidents  by  railways  lieing 
very  diicideilly  fewer,  as  omipared  with  the  number  of 
passengers,  than  those  arising  out  of  travelling  by  com- 
mon coaches.  The  Utter,  in  fart,  will  semn  Im>  wholly 
superseded  on  all  the  great  lines  of  road.  Hailw.nys  iiave 
been  already  oiieiu'd  from  London  N.  to  Dirmingliam, 
Maochestor.  Livcrt>ooI.  Lancaslrr,  York,  and  New- 
castle; from  lAHidun  W.to  Uriirol  and  Exeter;  and 
fmm  do.  S.  to  Dover.  Brighton.  Southampton.  Ac.,  and 
a vast  many  undertakings  of  the  same  kind  have  l*eeii 
undertaken  and  completed  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

CoNSTITL’TlOK  AND  GoVKaSMENT.  Thc  Ic- 

^slative  power,  by  the  constitution  of  Great 
Uritain,  is  vested  in  the  great  council  oC  parii:i. 
mciit,  consisting  of  the  King  and  the  thiee 
estates ; that  is,  the  I.A>rds  Spiritual^  l.fOrdv  Ttin- 
purnl,  and  Cumniuns. 

I'he  early  history  of  the  parliament  of  JCng- 
land  is  enveloped  in  great  obscurity.  l‘his 
much,  however,  is  certain,  that  previously  to  the 
Norman  invasion  it  was  usual  to  consider  and 
debate  matters  of  public  iinjiortancc  in  thc  //'//- 
tena^^moic,  or  groat  couficil  of  the  nation.  A ficr 
the  Nonnan  ins*a»ion,  and  the  estabiishtnom  of 
the  fcurlal  system,  the  king,  os  lord  paramount, 
was  avsUti><l  bv  a great  cuuiicil  compos'd  of  the 
principal  femial  superiors,  or  tenants  m capUe, 
whose  concurrence  was  necessary  in  matters  of 
general  or  national  importance.  In  Manna 
Oarfa,  signed  by  King  John  on  thc  1.3th  of  June, 
1215,  it  is  slipulatsHi  ih:it  “ no  .scutage  or  aid  slutll 
be  imposed  on  the  kingdom,  beyond  thc  ordinary 
liabilities  of  the  feudal  tenure,  unless  by  thc 
common  council  of  thc  kingdom.*'  'I'his  shows 
that  even  nt  this  early  jicriod  thc  principle 
was  recognised,  that  the  nation  should  not  be 
taxed  except  by  its  own  consent.  The  great 
number  of  lenants  m capitc,  or  of  those  who.  as 
they  held  directly  fn>m  the  crown,  were  eniitk*d 
to  a seat  in  the  great  council  or  parliament,  and 
the  disinclination  and  inability  of  many  of  Uiem 
to  attend,  gave  ri*>e  to  thc  practice  of  summon- 
ing, by  name,  a few  only  of  thc  most  distin- 
guished, or  of  those  called  the  greater  barons, 
whence  originated  baronies  by  writ ; while  the 
others,  who  were  not  summoned,  ailopted,  in 
no  very  long  time,  the  practice  of  sending 
representatives.  'I'he  latter  consisted  of  two 
knights  for  each  shire,  and  of  one  or  more 
burges.*H.»s  for  the  three  boroughs  or  of  those 
holding  of  the  crown.  Dilferent  opinions  are 
entertained  as  to  the  }>cn'od  when  these  im|Hirt- 
ant  innovations  took  place;  but,  at  all  events 
there  is  undoubted  evidence  to  prove  that  bur- 

f esses  attcndetl  the  parliament  summoned  by 
imon  de  Montforl,  Karl  of  Leicester,  in  12'J5. 
At  this  time,  al.M),  the  clergy  were  summoned  to 
attend  by  their  procurators  fproctor-s);  but  the^ 
struggled  successfully  to  rid  ihemsclvex  of  this 
burden  (ns  it  w.xs  then  considered),  and  obtained, 
the  privilege  of  meeting  in  convocation  for  each 
of  the  two  provinces  : the  bishops  and  mitred 
abbots  only  continuing  to  attend  parliament. 
Under  the  reign  of  Kdw.ard  I.  knights  and  bur- 
gesse.s  were  regularly  summoned  ; and  in  that  of 
Edward  II.  parliament  ap|>ears  to  have  been 
3 D 4 
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divided  into  two  houses : that  is,  into  the  House 
of  l.ords,  consisting  of  the  great  feudal  lords 
who  directly  attendiM;  and  the  House  of  Com> 
mans,  consisting  of  the  representatives  of  the 
smaller  tenants  and  burgesses.  I n the  same  reign 
parliament  seems  for  the  first  time  to  have  ex- 
ercised, in  a regular  manner,  the  functions  of  a 
legislature.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  we  first 
find  the  right  of  the  Commons  to  originate  all 
supplies  noticed  as  an  existing  institution. 
Kmm  this  period,  the  history  of  parliament  is 
closely  interwoven  with  tliat  of  the  nation.  The 
number  of  burgesses  was  gradually  increo.sed  by 
the  enfranchisement  of  fresh  boroughs;  and  the 
{>niHilar  influence  in  the  legislature  progressively 
gained  strength  with  the  increasing  wealth  and 
niteMigcnce  of  the  nation.  But  fora  lengthened 
|H‘riod  the  nature  of  the  government  was  not 
well  defined,  and  the  rival  powers  of  the  crown 
and  of  parliament  were  fr^ucnlly  coming  into 
coiUact.  During  the  reigns  of  llenry  VIII. 
and  Elizabeth,  the  regal  power  attained  to  a 
maximum.  But  the  growth  of  commerce  under 
the  latter,  combined  with  the  powerful  influence 
of  the  Keformation,  and  other  causes,  not  only 
g.ivc  a great  accession  of  strength  to  the  bulk  of 
the  )>eoplc,  but  made  them  letter  acquainted 
with  their  rights,  and  loss  disposed  to  submit  to 
their  invasion.  The  princes  of  the  House  of  Stuart 
wanted  sagacity  to  appreciate  the  changes  that  had 
thus  taken  place  In  their  ^losition  with  respect  to 
the  public.  Their  maxims  of  government  were  os 
arbitrary  as  those  of  the  Tudors,  but  they  had  nei- 
ther their  ability  nor  their  power,  llieir  attempts 
to  govern  without  a uarliaincnt,  and  in  defiance 
of  principles  that  had  been  sanctioned  from  the 
earliest  periods  of  the  monarchy,  produced,  in 
the  end,  a civil  war,  that  happily  terminated  in 
favour  of  the  popular  party.  But  it  was  not  till 
the  Ilcvolulion  of  1688,  when  the  Stuarts  were 
finally  expelled  from  the  throne  which  they  had 
shoivn  themselves  unfit  and  unworthy  to  fill,  that 
the  principles  of  the  constitution  were  clearly 
established.  The  celebrated  statute,  called  the 
Bill  of  Uights  (J  Will.  A Mary,  boss.  fi.  1689), 
dt'cl.'ired  that  the  suspension  of  laws,  or  their 
execution  by  regal  authority,  without  the  con- 
sent of  jiarliament,  was  illegal;  that  parliament 
hful  the  exclusive  right  to  levy  money  from  the 
subjects;  that  the  debates  or  procec<ling8  in  par- 
liament were  not  to  be  questioned  in  any  court 
or  place  out  of  parliament ; that  it  was  the  right 
of  subjects  to  petition  the  king ; that  jurors  were 
to  be  duly  pannellcd  and  returned;  and  that 
nnrlinments  should  be  held  frcqxienUy.  By  the 
triennial  Act  (1704)  the  duration  of  parliaments 
w,is  limited  to  three  years.  In  1715  It  was  ex- 
tended to  seven,  at  which  period  It  has  continued 
fixed.  7'he  union  with  Scotland  (1707>  and  Ire- 
land (1800)  increased  the  number  of  members 
to  658.  ^Ve  have  elsewhere  adverted  to  the  cir 
cumstances  that  occa.xioned  the  passing  of  the 
Heform  Act  of  1882.  (See  ant^,  p.  462. ) This 
im^>ortnnt  statute  made  some  material  changes, 
In’  enfVanchising  some  of  the  greater  and  dis- 
franchising some  of  the  smaller  boroughs;  and 
by  modifying  the  electoral  franchise,  and  creating 
n new  right  of  voting  in  all  occupiers  of  premises 
of  the  viilue  of  10/.  a year  in  boroughs,  through- 
out the  Three  Kingdoms, 

The  king,  ns  a constituent  part  of  the  par- 
liament, has  the  ]>rerog:itive  of  giving  a final 
assent  or  negative  to  any  bill  which  has  passed 
the  two  houses.  Ilut  the  royal  veto,  tnough 
conccdetl  bv  the  theory  of  the  ctimtitution,  Inus 
long  ceaseif  to  he  exercised  ; and  the  assent  of 
the  sovereign  is  non  nothing  im^re  tliaii  a for- 


mality, necessary  to  give  an  act  of  parliament 
the  force  of  law. 

The  descent  of  the  crown  of  England  islimitnl 
partly  by  customary  Law,  partly  by  statute.  By 
the  Act  of  Settlement  (12  & 13  W.  S. ).  it  is  vested 
In  the  descendants  of  the  Princess  Sophin,youngest 
daughter  of  Elizabeth,  Queen  of  Bohtmia,  and 
granddaughterof James  1.,  Atvng  ProtcttaiUi;  and 
ever)’  person  marrying  a Papist  ia  rendert**! 
incapable  of  possessing  or  enjoying  it.  Stibject 
to  these  limitations,  the  crown  descends,  as  of 
hereditary  ri^ht,  first  to  the  mate,  then  to  the 
feinalcSssuc  in  succession.  'Hicre  is  no  minority 
in  the  case  of  an  heir  to  the  crown  ; and  when- 
ever a minor  is  likely  to  be  called  to  it,  it  is  usual 
for  parliament  to  make  beforehand  a special  pro- 
vision for  the  cmcr^ncy. 

The  House  of  Lords  consists  of  the  lords 
spiritual  and  temporal. 

'Fhe  iortis  sfAritual  are,  the  2 archbishops 
and  24  bishops  of  England ; with  1 archbishops 
and  S bishops  of  Ireland,  who  succeed  in  rota- 
tion, and  sit  for  a session  only.  Before  the 
Reformation,  27  abbots  and  2 priors  sat  in 
the  English  parliament.  In  consequence  of 
the  distinction  between  the  two  rstatet  (spirit- 
ual Knd  temporal),  doubts  were  felt,  even  so 
late  as  the  time  of  Coke,  as  to  the  validity  of 
bills  which  might  pass  the  House  of  Lords  by  the 
votes  of  one  estate  onir,  against  or  without  the 
voice  of  all  the  spiritual  or  temporal  peers.  But 
such  scruples  are  uo  lunger  entertained  by  any 
constitutional  lawyer,  and  no  distinction  remains 
between  the  two  estates. 

'Ilie  temporal  lords  of  parliament  are,  I. 
English  peers ; viz.  dukes,  inarquisses,  earls, 
viscounts,  and  barons.  Pi'cragcs  are  said  to  be 
held  by  te/iurc,  or  created  by  u*rii  or  by  patent. 
The  former,  which  appears  to  have  been  the  most 
ancient  species  of  pccrage,consi8ted  inthe  holding 
of  certain  baronial  estates  or  **  honours,**  which 
arc  supposed  to  have  entitled  the  owner  to  lie 
summoned  by  name  as  of  right  to  parliament.  It 
has  been  in  effect  long  obsolete:  a few  baronies 
are  still  asserted  to  be  held  by  tenure,  but  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  claim,  it  preferred,  would 
be  adinittcxl.  Creation  by  w rit  is  a summons  to  the 
individual,  by  the  name  and  style  of  the  peerage 
conferred,  to  attend  parliament.  Creation  by 
patent,  at  present  the  ordinary  mode,  is  the  grant 
of  a peerage  by  the  crown,  with  specific  liiniiations 
as  to  the  descent,  usually,  in  modern  times,  to 
the  heirs  male  of  the  body  of  the  peer,  with  or 
without  remainder  to  other  branches.  'Die  right 
to  a contested  or  claimed  peerage  is  tried  by  the 
House  of  Lords.  2.  Sizteen  ^otch  peers  are 
elected  every  parliament  by  the  w’hole  |K‘cmge  of 
that  country.  3.  Twcnty-ci^ht  Irish  peers  are 
elected  in  like  manner  forlife.  Scotch  or  Irish 
peers,  who  have  also  English  peerages,  sit  and 
vote  in  parliament  by  the  title  of  those  peerages. 
The  chancellor,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  is  speaker 
of  the  House  of  Lords.  This  house  claims  the 
privilege  of  orimnating  all  bills  for  the  restitution 
of  honours  or  blood. 

The  number*  of  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons  has  been,  since  the  union  with  Ire- 
l.md,  658.  The  number  of  English  repre- 
sentatives was  fixed  by  ancient  usages  and 
charters,  and  that  of  S^tch  and  Irish  by  the 
respective  Acts  of  Union  of  those  two  countries 
with  England  ; but  the  distribution  of  mem. 
bers  was  materially  altered  by  the  changes 
introduced  by  the  llcfonn  Act  of  1832.  Aliens 
and  denizens  are  iliMpialilied  from  sitting 
and  voting  in  the  houM.*;  so  are  |H*crg  of  p.ar- 
linmcnt,  and  Scotch  (.hut  iiut  Irish)  ]>ecns  the 
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clergy,  and  the  holdcri  of  various  offices  t while 
other  offices  only  render  it  necesMry  to  vacate  a 
seat  In  parliament,  the  holder  remaining  eligible. 
Bankrupts,  persons  attainted  of  treason  and  fe- 
lony, and  outlaws(in  criminal  cases),  are  also  ex- 
cluded. The  necessary  qualification  of  estate  is, 
for  counties,  the  possession  of  bOO/.  a year  issuing 
out  of  land  (held  fur  the  life  of  the  member,  or  a 
greater  estate);  fur  boroughs,  that  of  500/. 
nlembers  for  the  universities  alone  are  exempted 
from  the  necessity  for  this  qualification. 

We  have  elsewhere  given  (a/Ue,  p.  462. ) a 
statistical  view  of  the  representation  of  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  to  which 
wc  beg  to  refer  the  reader. 

Of  tae  English  boroughs,  50  return  1 member 
each ; London  4,  the  remainder  2 : 6 counties 
return  2 members  each ; 7 return  3 members 
each;  26  return  4 members  each,  being  2 for  each 
of  the  districts  or  divisions  into  which  they  were 
apportioned  by  the  lieform  Act  Yorkshire  re- 
turns 6 members,  being  2 for  each  Hiding.  The 
Isle  of  Wight  has  t member.  Welsh  counties,  1 
each ; with  the  exception  of  Caernarvon,  Caer- 
marthen,  Glamorgan,  2.  Welsh  boroughs,  1 each. 
Scotch  counties,  1 each  : boroughs,  l each,  with 
the  exception  of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  which 
return  2.  Irish  counties,  2 each:  troughs  of 
Dublin, Cork,  Belfast,  Limerick,  Galway,  Water- 
ford, 2 ; the  remainder,  1.  The  right  of  voting  fur 
county  mems.,  in  England,  is  in  all  freeholdeni 
possessing  land  of  the  value  of  40«.  per  ann.,  if 
of  inheritance,  or  in  actual  occupation,  and  not 
acquired  by  purchase : the  latter  couditions  being 
introduced  to  guard  against  the  creation  of  ficti- 
tious votes.  An  estate  for  life  of  lu/.  per  annum 
is  sufficient  under  any  circumstances.  Copy- 
holders  to  a certain  amount,  and  leaseholders  to 
a certain  amount  and  duration,  are  now  also 
in  the  possession  of  the  franchise;  as  are  all 
tenants,  whether  with  or  without  leases,  who 
pay  a bond  Jide  rent  of  50/.  a year.  In  Scot- 
land, besides  certain  votes  on  account  of  ancient 
rights  of  a peculiar  description,  termed  su- 
periorities, freeholders  of  10l»  per  annum  have 
the  right  of  voting,  and  tenants  ncarlyas  in  Eng- 
land. the  right  of  voting  for  counties  in  1 reland  is 
also  fixed  at  10/.  per  annum,  for  freeholders; 
leaseholders  and  copyholders  nearly  as  in  Eng- 
land. 

In  English  boroughs  a uniform  franchise, 
created  by  the  Reform  Act  of  1832,  is  possessed 
by  the  occupiers  of  a house  or  other  building,  or 
building  with  land,  of  the  value  of  10/.  per  annum. 
In  cities  that  are  counties  of  thems^ves,  free- 
holders vote  as  in  counties.  Besides  these,  there 
are  in  ail  the  boroughs,  except  such  at  were  enfran- 
chised by  the  Reform  Act,  certsun  ancient  rights, 
reserved  to  those  who  were  in  the  possession  of 
the  franchise  at  the  passingof  thatact.  These  vary 
according  to  the  usage  of  particular  boroughs. 
Such  are  the  ancient  franchises  of  poU wallopers, 
or  pot-boilers,  payers  of  scot  and  lot,  freeholders, 
burgage  tenants,  and  freemen  admitted  to  the 
freedom  of  corporations.  But  in  all  these  cases 
provision  is  made  for  the  gradual  extinction  of  the 
ancient  franchises,  no  new  claimants  being  re- 
gistered unless  they  have  acquired  the  right  in 
certain  excepted  ways.  In  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
also,  the  occupiers  of  houses  of  the  value  of  10/. 
per  annum  in  boroughs  possess  the  franchise, 
with  reservation  of  certain  ancient  rights  in  the 
latter  country.  Voters  for  the  universities  are  such 
as  have  attained  the  degree  of  niasteitof  arts,  and 
have  kept  their  names  on  the  books. 

The  following  is,  perhaps,  a tolerably  fair  es- 
timate of  the  mode  in  which  the  present  IJouse 


of  Commons  is  constituted.  There  may  be 
still  from  i/0  to  25  nomination  bumughs ; that 
is,  boroughs  the  members  for  which  are  ha- 
bitually appointed,  without  opposilion,  by  indi- 
viduals, generally  large  landed  proprietors  in  the 
neighbourhood,  who  possess  a panuuoum  in- 
fluence over  the  constituency.  There  arc  6 or 
7 in  which  government  exercises  great  or  para- 
mount influence.  In  the  remainder,  the  local 
influences,  as,  for  instance,  of  landed  property, 
great  manufacturing  or  mercantile  establish- 
ments, &c.,  vary  in  degree  (frequently  acting  so 
as  to  counterb^ance  each  other),  according  to 
the  comparative  **  openness  ”of  theconslituenev, 
until  in  the  greater  boroughs  they  can  scarcely 
be  said  to  exist,  unless  in  the  case  of  freemen  who 
are  swayed  by  old  corporation  politics.  Counties 
are  generally,  though  with  dilferciices  of  more 
and  less,  governed  by  the  landed  aristocracy  of  thei  r 
soil. 

In  Scotland,  the  county  constituencies  have 
been  supposed  to  be  more  independent  of  the 
great  landlords  than  in  England;  but  we  doubt 
whether  there  be  anv  real  foundation  for  this 
opinion.  Owing  to  the  difierences  as  to  religion 
in  Ireland,  the  tenants,  who  are  mostly  all  C'a- 
tholics,  have  of  late  years  been  very  frequently 
opposed  to  tbeir  landlords  who  arc  mostly  all 
rrotestants.  But  when  no  such  powerful  in- 
fluence as  that  of  religious  feelings  or  prejudices 
come  into  the  field,  tenants  usu^ly  support  the 
candidates  patronized  by  tbeir  landlords.  If  the 
admission  of  the  occupiers  of  50/.  farms  to  the 
elective  franchise  in  1832  were  meant  to  increase 
the  already  paramount  influence  of  the  landlords 
or  to  balance  the  i nroads  mode  on  it  by  other  parts 
of  the  Reform  Act,  it  was  judiciously  devised ; 
for,  no  doubt,  it  has  had  that  cflcct  to  a great 
degree.  We  attach  little  consequence  to  the  dis- 
tinction between  tenants  at  will  and  tenants  occu- 
pving  under  a lease  of  reasonable  duration.  *J’he 
object  in  forming  a constituency  should  be  to  vest 
the  franchise  in  the  persons  who  may  be  sup- 
posed most  likely  to  give  their  suflrages  to  those 
candidates  only  of  whose  political  principles  and 
ublic  conduct  they  really  appnne.  Assuredly, 
owever,  the  occupiers  of  land  do  not,  speaking 
generally,  belong  to  this  description  of  persons. 
Taken  as  a class,  they  arc,  perhaps,  the  most 
dejietident  of  any  In  the  country.  Many  of 
them  are  indebted  to  their  landlords ; and  the 
number  of  those  who  are  in  a situation  to  act  on 
their  own  convictions,  without  caring  fur  the 
consequences,  is  extremely  limited  indeed.  Even 
in  Scotland,  where  leases  arc  universal,  and  the 
occupiers  mostly  in  comfortable  circumstances, 
the  number  of  those  who  vote  otherwise  than 
their  landlords  is  so  very  inconsiderable,  that,  in 
estimating  the  chances  which  any  candidate  has 
of  succeeding  In  a county,  no  one  ever  thinks  of 
inquiring  into  the  politics  of  the  tenants,  but 
merely  Into  those  of  tlic  landlords ; it  being  sup- 
posed that  the  former  w ill,  as  a matter  of  course, 
rollow  the  latter. 

The  House  of  Commons  is  summoned  by 
warrant  of  the  king  to  the  lord  high  chancellors 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  or  to  the  keepers  or 
commissionersof  the  great  seal,  to  issue  their  writs 
ibr  the  election  of  knights,  citizens,  and  burgesses. 
When  a new  parliament  is  summoned,  40  days 
must  elapse  between  the  date  of  the  writ  and  the 
return  to  it.  On  vacancies  occurring  during  the 
session,  the  writ  is  issued  to  the  clerk  of  the  crown 
in  chancery,  on  warrant  from  the  5{>eaker ; and 
the  speaker  also  mokes  out  a writ  on  vacancy* 
occurring  during  the  recess.  ’I'he  writs  arc  de- 
livered to  the  sluTills  of  counties  and  returning 
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officers  of  boroughs,  who  sre  bound  to  give  the  i portant  one,  which  is  a fundamental  principle  of 
proper  notices.  If  the  member  or  members  be  the  constitution,  the  right  to  originate  all  bills 
not  elected  bj  show  of  hands  on  the  nomination  i imposing  any  tax  or  levy  on  the  subject,  techni> 
day,  a poll  is  demanded  and  takes  place  on  the  cally  called  money  bills,  or  bills  of  supply, 
next  day  but  2 in  counties,  and  lasts  8 days;  on^  Should  the  I..ords,  in  amending  bills  sent  up 
the  nest  day  in  boroughs,  lasting  one  day  only.  | from  the  Commons,  introduce  clauses  containing 
Votes  are  publicly  given  and  recorded  In  such  impositions,  they  are  invariably  rejected 
Scotland  the  poll  for  boroughs  may  continue  , by  the  latter,  as  infringing  on  their  undoubted 
2 days;  in  Ireland  5,  both  for  counties  and  ' privilege. 

borough  The  name  of  every  elector  who  is  sd«  I By  Uie  Septennial  Act  (1  Geo.  ].  1715),  a 
mlttcd  to  poll  must  (since  the  Reform  Act)  new  parliament  must  be  summoned  every  M*ven 
appMir  on  the  register  of  voters,  which  Is  con-  | years ; but  as  the  crown  has  the  prerogative  of 
structed  in  a diffbrent  manner,  wad  by  dilTerent  arbitrary  dissolution,  and  as  there  is  a dissolution 
officers,  in  the  S countries.  Where  votes  arc  eqtial,  | *lso  on  the  demise  of  the  crown,  the  length  of  a 
it  is  usual  for  the  returning  officer  to  make  a parliament  has  rarely  approached  that  limit, 
double  return.  I*he  sessions  of  parliament  are  annual.  It 

The  validity  of  a return  may  be  questioned  does  not  appear  that  there  is  any  statutable 
by  petition  to  the  House  of  Commons,  not  only  necessity  for  its  being  summoned  ofVener  than 
on  the  ground  of  Irregularity  in  making  it  out,  once  in  three  years ; but  as  the  supplies  arc  an* 
but  also  of  riot,  of  treating  or  bribery  by  the  . nually  voted,  it  is  impossible  to  dispense  with  a 
member  elected,  and  of  the  admission  or  un-  { yearly  summons.  The  ordinary  session  of  par- 
qualified  votes  or  rejection  of  good  ones.  The  < liamcnt  lasts  about  six  months,  Irom  February  to 
trial  is  before  a committee  of  the  House  of  Com-  August;  but  it  has  of  late  years  been  uAen  of 
mons,  regulated  in  its  appointment  and  proceed-  longer  duration.  Parliament  is  of^ourned  from 
logs  by  a variety  of  statutes.  The  impression,  day  to  day,  or  over  a short  recess  (as  at  Faster ), 
however,  is,  that  the  decisions  of  these  commit-  by  the  authority  of  each  house  separately.  It  is 
tees  are  influenced  more  by  political  blasscs  than  prorogued  by  the  king's  authority,  and  frequently 
by  regard  to  the  merits  of  the  cases  brought  be*  in  his  presence,  by  the  lord  chancellor,  at  the 
fore  mem ; and  repeated  efibrts  have  been  made,  close  of  the  session : but,  in  practice,  for  two 
though  with  no  very  marked  cflcct,  to  render  months  only,  at  the  eud  of  which  it  again 
them  more  impartiaL  The  law  as  to  bribery  and  ! meets  pro  formdy  and  is  again  prorogued,  and  so 
treating  seems  also  to  stand  much  in  need  of  ^ on  to  Uie  commencement  of  the  seshion.  It  is 
amendment.  A landlord  or  great  manufacturer  | dissolved,  as  has  been  said,  at  the  will  of  the 
supports  a particular  candidate  on  the  implied,  crown,  or  by  effiux  of  the  seven  years,  or  on 
perups,  thou^  often  on  the  agreed,  and  al- ; the  demise  of  the  crown:  in  tiie  latter  case,  it  cun- 
ways  distinctly  understood  condUmn,  that  if  the  | tinucs  six  months  after  such  demise,  unless 
candidate  in  question  be  returned,  he  will  do  his  i sooner  prorogued. 

best  to  promote  the  views  of  the  individual  sup-  l*rivilegfi  y Parliament  is  a comprehensive 
porting  him,  by  recommending  his  family  or  { term,  embracing  both  the  personal  privileges 
connections  to  government,  or  to  the  leaders  of  | enjoyed  by  every  member  of  the  legislature, 
bis  party,  os  deserving  of  their  especial  support  | and  also  the  general  rights  of  the  body.  I*o 
and  patronage.  This  is  held  to  be  a fair  legi-  | the  former  class  belongs,  for  example,  the  free* 
timate  tronwetion ; but  if  so,  — if  a commission  ! dom  from  arrest  in  civil  proceedings  enjoyed 
in  the  army,  or  a place  in  tlie  customs  or  excise  ; by  every  member : to  the  latter,  the  freedom 
may  be  thus  bargained  for, — where  is  tbejusiiceof  i of  debate,  authority  to  punish  fur  contempts,  and 
prooecuting  and  punishing  the  nee^  tradesman  the  various  other  safeguards  to  the  liberty  and 
or  shopkeeper,  who  contents  himself  with  slluu*  power  of  the  !c2islativcasscmbly,whichhavc  from 
lating  for  payment  of  some  5/.  or  10/.  ? l*he  uct  ttmo  to  time  Men  acknowictlg^  as  principles 
that  it  u altogether  impracticable  to  put  i of  our  law.  The  extent  of  these  privileges,  sod 
down  bribery  at  elections,  taking  the  word  in  its  the  mode  by  which  they  are  to  be  ascertained, 
enlarged  sense.  Where  poor  men  have  that  in  are  questions  to  which  yet  no  authoritative 
Uwir  possession  which  rich  men  arc  eager  to  decision  has  been  given.  The  assertion  of  those 
acquire,  it  Is  the  merest  drivelling  to  suppose  who  rate  the  authority  of  parliament  highest, 
that  it  is  possible  to  hinder  the  former  from  sell*  is,  that  when  cither  house  claims  a privilege, 
ing,  and  the  latter  from  buying.  A traffic  in  votes  other  tribunals  have  no  authority,  either  to  re* 
has  always  been,  and  always  will  be,  practised  ject  such  claim  if  the  privilege  be  proved,  or  to 
indjffbrcntly  by  all  parties.  We  doubt  whether  decide  whether  the  privilege  be  proved  or  not ; 
the  institution  of  prosecutions  has  the  slightest  parliament  alone  (that  is,  each  house  fur  itself, ) 
influenceover  its  amount  It  nodoubt  makes  the  being  the  judge  or  its  own  privileges, 
the  traffic  be  transacted  less  openly,  and  tends,  'Jne  great  council  of  parliament  possesses 
in  fact  to  make  the  disgrace,  like  tiut  attaching  exclusive  legislative  authority.  In  this  character 
to  theA  in  Sparta,  be  appli^  rather  to  the  cir*  it  is  said  to  be  legally  omni]>otent ; that  it  that 
cumttance  of  its  being  so  clumsily  conducted  as  there  is  no  recognised  power  in  the  constitu- 
to  lead  to  a discovery,  tlian  to  Che  perpetration  tion  to  check  or  overrule  it.  This  legislative 
of  the  ofibnee  I FerMps,  however.  It  might  be  authority  is  commonly  exercised,  not  only  in 
unwise  wholly  to  abstain  from  prosecutions  for  mattersof  public  interest,  but  also  in  the  passing 
treating,  and  for  that  particular,  though  least  of  laws  at  the  request  and  f<»r  the  benefit  of  pri- 
common  form  of  bribery,  which  consists  in  the  vate  individuals  or  associations,  to  give  them 
payment  of  money  to  voters ; but  there  is  really  powers  which  without  such  authorisation  they 
no  way  by  which  materially  to  lessen  the  amount  could  not  possess. 

of  this  species  of  bribery  other  than  by  establish*  The  course  oflegislstion  inordinary  cases  is  as 

mg  a property  qualification,  and  conferring  the  follows : — Any  member  of  )>arliamenC  may  bring 
franchise  on  those  only  who  may  be  presumed  to  in  a bill,  or  draught  of  a luw,  which  (except  in 
be  in  a condition  to  be  above  being  influenced  certain  cases,  before  enumerated)  may  com- 
by  pots  of  beer  and  small  sunu  of  money.  mcncc  in  cither  house.  In  the  House  of  Com- 

'I'he  House  of  ('ommons  claims  the  privilege  mons,  however,  it  is  necessary  first  to  obtain 
of  electing  its  S)K*akcr ; and  also  that  most  im*  leave  from  the  house  to  bring  in  the  bill.  Tl  e 
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bill  is  then  **  read  for  the  first  time/*  with  or 
without  discussion,  which,  except  on  questions 
of  great  public  interest,  does  not  usually 
take  place  on  this  first  stage.  It  is  then 
printed,  and  a da^  fixed  for  the  second  read- 
ing. The  principal  debate  ordinarily  takes 
place  on  this  occasion.  If  it  pass  the  second 
reading,  it  is  referred,  if  of  public  importance, 
to  a '^committee  of  the  whole  House: ' private 
bills,  and  others  of  less  consequence,  are  usually 
referred  to  select  committees.  In  committee,  the 
clauses  of  the  bill  are  considered  one  by  one. 
On  the  report  of  the  committee,  the  third  read- 
ing of  the  bill  takes  place,  with  the  amendments 
which  the  committee  may  have  made  upon  it. 
If  it  be  not  rejected  on  the  third  reading,  it  is 
sent  to  the  other  House,  where  it  passes  through 
similar  stages.  If  the  other  House  amend,  the 
bill  it  sent  back  to  that  in  which  it  originated. 
If  the  two  Houses  disagree  as  to  the  amendment*, 
a succession  of  **  conferences  “ may  take  place ; 
and  if  no  agreement  be  thus  effected,  the  bill 
drops;  otherwise  it  proceeds  to  receive  the 
roylu  assent,  and  thus  becomes  an  act  of  par- 
liament, or  a statute  law. 

Bills  of  supply,  or  for  the  providii^  of  the 
funds  required  for  the  carrying  on  or  govern- 
ment, must  originate,  as  has  bi*en  said,  in  the 
Commons.  They  must  always  bemn  in  a com- 
mittee of  the  whole  House,  moved  for  at  the 
commencement  of  every  session  by  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer.  All  applications  for 
grants  of  public  money  come  in  the  form  of 
messages  fVom  the  crown.  Bills  of  supply,  when 
they  have  received  the  assent  of  the  l^rds,  re- 
turn again  to  tl)c  Commons. 

Committees  are  either  of  the  whole  House, 
in  which  case  the  principal  departures  from  the 
usual  course  of  business  are,  that  a private 
member  is  voted  into  the  chair,  instead  of  the 
speaker,  and  that  the  same  strictness  is  not  ob- 
sers’ed  in  the  usages  of  debate,  members  being 
allowed,  for  example,  to  speak  more  than  once ; 
or  permanent,  nominated  by  each  house  at 
the  commencement  of  the  session,  which  has 
now  become  a mere  formality;  or  consisting  of 
a small  number  of  members  selected  by  the 
Houses,  at  their  discretion,  for  the  purpose  of 
having  bills  referred  to  them.  Committees  have 
mwor  to  examine  witnesses ; but  those  of  the 
House  of  Lords  only  examine  on  oath. 

It  is  well  known  how  extensive  a control  is 
exercised  by  parliament  over  the  conduct  of  the 
executive,  not  merely  by  legislation,  but  by 
various  established  methods  of  expressing  satis- 
faction or  dissatisfaction.  Such  are  motions 
made  by  individual  members,  either  founde<l  on 
petitions  (which  it  is  a peculiar  part  of  the  bu- 
siness of  both  Houses  to  receive  and  consider), 
or  otherwise ; on  which  resoiutions  may  be  adopted 
by  the  House,  addresses  to  the  crown  moved, 
committees  ^pointed  to  examine  and  report,  and 
so  forth.  The  right  of  parliament  to  exercise 
this  species  of  superintendence  is  unquestionable. 
But  the  extent  to  which  it  may  or  ought  to  be 
carried  in  any  particular  case  must  always  de- 
pend on  circumstances;  and  will  be  diflerently 
judged  by  diifercnt  parties,  according  os  they 
happen  to  be  more  or  less  swayed  by  mo- 
narchical or  democratic  tendencies. 

Should  the  prime  minister  for  the  time  being 
luippcn  to  be  a peer,  as  is  verv  frequently 
the  case,  some  member  of  the  cabinet,  usually 
the  home  secretary  or  chancellor  of  (he  ex- 
chequer, acts  as  **  leader"  of  the  ministerial  body, 
and  principal  rcprcK’ntative  of  the  government 
in  the  House  of  Ltmunons,  in  which  the  conflict 


of  parties  is  chiefly  fought  So  convenient  is 
this  species  of  leadership  found,  that  any  con- 
siderable body  in  opposition  usually  find  it  ad- 
visable to  select  a similar  head.  A' certain  ma- 
iority  in  the  Commons,  on  ordinary  occasions, 
however  small,  is  absolutely  neces.sary  for  carry’- 
ing  on  the  government,  which  may  be  said  to  be 
strong  or  weak  according  to  the  magnitude  of 
this  majority.  The  truth  is,  whatever  may  be 
said  in  theory  of  the  balance  of  pow-cr  in  the 
different  branches  of  the  legislature,  that  the 
House  of  Commons  has  been  since  the  Ucvolu- 
tion  of  168H,  and  still  more  emphatically  since 
the  Reform  Act  of  1832,  the  paramount  power 
in  the  state.  Supposing  the  majority  of  the 
House  of  Commons  to  be  decisive  and  firm  to 
its  purpose,  it  may  compel  either  the  Crown  or 
(he  House  of  Loids  to  give  way;  for,  by  re- 
sorting to  the  extreme  measure  of  stopping  (he 
supplies,  it  might,  were  its  demands  not  acceded 
to,  stop  the  whole  machine  of  government. 

Acts  of  parliament  are  either  public  or  private. 
There  is  no  distinction  between  those  two  classes 
os  to  the  binding  character  of  their  authority: 
the  only  difference  being  that  judicial  tribu- 
nals are  bound  to  take  comixance  of  all  acta 
declared  **  public,"  but  not  oT  others,  unless  spe- 
cially exhibited  and  proved  before  them. 

2/ic  Ejm/rinc.— Inc  whole  executive  and  ad- 
ministrative functions  of  government,  as  well 
foreign  as  domestic,  are  performed  in  the  name 
of  the  king.  He  has  the  sole  ))ower  of  making 
war  and  peace ; and,  ns  incident  to  that  power,  the 
command  and  disposal  of  the  army,  navy,  and 
other  forces  of  the  kingdom.  He  is  conservator 
of  (he  public  peace,  in  which  character  all 
criminal  prosecutions  are  carried  on  in  his  name; 
and  all  tne  civil  power  of  the  kingdom  is  placed 
at  his  command . He  is  the  head  of  the  Judicial 
system  of  the  country  ; and,  by  fiction  oi  law.  is 
sup|>osed  to  be  present  in  all  his  courts  when 
justice  is  administered.  He  has  the  power  of 
granting  pardons  for  ofTencea,  with  some  ex- 
ceptions created  by  statute.  He  is  commonly 
called  the  **  fountain  of  honour ; " in  which  ctia- 
rocter  all  honours,  titles,  and  privileges  arc  con- 
ferred bv  him  : he  can  erect  and  dispose  of 
offices,  but  no  remuneration  can  be  attached  to 
them  without  consent  of  parliament.  He  is  also 
supreme  head  and  governor  of  the  national 
church,  has  the  regulation  of  internal  com- 
merce— establishes  fairs  and  markets,  regulates 
weights  and  measures,  and  coins  money. 

Substantially  and  in  fact,  however,  the  power 
of  the  crown  is  comparatively  limited.  It  Is  a 
constitutional  principle  that  **  the  king  can  do  no 
wrong i ” but,  though  he  be  not,  his  ministers  are 
held  to  be  responsible  for  all  illegal  or  unconstU 
tuiional  acts  committed  in  his  name.  It  is  far- 
ther indispensable  that  his  ministers  should  be 
able  to  command  a majority  in  ordinary  cases  in 
the  H.  of  C.  Unless  they  can  do  this,  the  coun- 
tenance and  approbation  of  the  sovereign  will 
avail  them  but  little  ; and  the  king  will  be  com- 
pelled to  dismiss  them  to  make  room  for  other 
ministers,  which,  though  less  acceptable  to  him- 
self, arc  more  agreeable  to  the  majority  of  the 
j House.  I'hc  latter  has  therefore,  in  eflTcct,  a 
' veto  on  the  choice  of  the  king.  He  appoints 
I ministers;  but  it  belongs  to  the  representatives  o( 

I the  people  to  confinn  these  appointments  to  in- 
quire into  the  fitness  of  ministers  fur  their  situa- 
tions and  to  determine  whether  they  shall  con- 
tinue in  office  or  be  displaced  to  make  room  fot 
others. 

Bractically,  too,  the  power  of  (he  crown  to  elei’t 
ministers  is  a good  ocal  narrowed  by  the  nc- 
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ccwity  of  chootini^  thoto  individiMls  only  for  the 
more  prominent  situations  who  arc  members  of 
the  llousc  of  I^rds,  or  can  procure  their  return 
to  the  House  of  Commons.  However  well  quali- 
lied  an  individual  might  be  to  fill  the  omcc  of 
Secretary  of  State,  for  example,  he  could  not 
lie  appointed  unless  he  were  a peer,  or  could 
recommend  himself  to  some  constituency;  and 
the  ('hancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  the  Attornev- 
General,  Lord  Advocate.  &c.,  must  necessarily 
be  members  of  the  H.  of  C.  rreviously  to  the 
passing  of  the  lleform  Act  this  was  a less  se- 
rious control  over  the  free  choice  of  the  sove- 
reign than  it  has  since  become,  a much  greater 
number  of  nomination  boroughs  being  then  at 
the  disposal  of  the  crown.  N’ow,  however.  It 
frenucntly  happens  that  less  competent  Indivi- 
duals have  to  be  appointed  in  preference  to 
others,  merely  becuiuse  they  are  able  to  command 
seats  in  the  fl.  of  C.  To  obviate  this  inconve- 
nience it  has  been  proposed  to  give  ministers  ex 
o^cio  seats  in  the  H.  of  C.,  which  should  entitle 
them  to  s|)oak  but  not  to  vote ; and  probably,  on 
the  whole,  this  would  be  an  improvement 

Xing's  CounciU.  — Every  peer  of  the  realm 
is,  according  to  the  theory  of  the  constitution,  an 
hcreditaiy  counsellor  of  the  king,  and  may  be 
called  to  advise  him,  whether  parliament  be  sit- 
ting or  not,  but  this  principle  has  no  practical 
consequences. 

1‘riiy  Council.-^To  understand  the  manner  in 
which  this  body  was  formed  out  of  the  great 
council  uf  the  nation  or  parliament,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  one  or  the  original  oldccls  of 
that  institution  was  the  summary  redress  of 
grievances  which  the  ordinary  le^l  forms  did 
not  avail  to  meet.  The  privy  council  was 
thus,  in  it-s  origin,  a species  of  committee  uf  the 
great  council,  but  nominated  by  (he  king,  to 
which  such  plaints  were  preferred;  and  in  the 
course  of  time  its  sittings  became  permanent,  to 
atford  relief  when  parliament  was  not  assembled. 
From  the  reign  of  Uichard  II.  to  that  of 
Charles  1.  we  find  the  prii^  council  (consisting 
usually  of  some  of  the  chief  ofiicers  of  state,  and 
some  inferior  members  personally  nominated  by 
the  king,)  exercising,  in  various  ways,  a very  cx- 
tensivejurisdiction,  especially  in  matters,  whether 
ci^il  or  criminal,  in  ahich  the  state  was,  however 
remotely,  concerned.  Under  the  Tudors  and 
first  Stuarts,  the  privy  council  was  in  the  habit 
of  granting  warrants  for  the  arrest,  iinpriKuninent, 
and  even  torture  of  the  subject.  The  court  of 
Star  C'hoinber,  and  other  tribunals  of  the  same 
description,  were  offsets  of  tlie  privy  council. 
Its  political  functions  were  also  extemive, 
though  not  admitting  so  easily  of  definition. 
In  the  reign  of  Chanes  I.  (1640)  the  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  was  granted  to  persons  arrested 
under  warrants  from  the  privy  council;  and  its 
|K>wcr  in  this  respect  was  thus  placi'd  on  a level 
with  that  uf  ordinary  magistrates.  'Th^udicial 
functions  of  the  council  were  thus  efl^tually 
annulled ; nor  have  they  been  revived,  except , 
as  a court  of  ap|K*al  from  the  civil  law  courts, 
and  from  the  local  tribunals  subsisting  in  our 
colonics  and  foreign  dependencies.  The  number 
of  privy  counsellors  originally  inconKiderable, 
was  in  the  course  of  time  greatly  cxteiidi*d : 
limited  by  Charles  11.  to  thirty,  it  has  since  his 
time  again  become  indefinite.  The  politiral 
functions  of  the  privy  council  are  now  virtually 
annihilated , and  the  title  of  privy  coiin.seI1or 
is  only  one  uf  distinction.  The  appellate  ju- 
rls<ljc(tun  alre.idy  alludetl  to  is  exercised  by  a 
body  selected  fnini  the  mass,  termed  the  judicial 
committee  of  the  privy  couocii. 


The  cabinet  council  isabody  which,  though  h iih- 
out  any  recognised  legal  existence,  directs,  in  ef- 
fect, the  government  of  the  country.  It  consists 
of  a certain  number  of  privy  counsellors,  usualljr 
consisting  of  the  principal  ministers  of  the  crown 
fur  the  time  being,  summoned  to  attend  at  each 
meeting.  The  name  is  said  to  be  derived  from 
the  cabinet  of  Queen  Henrietta,  in  which  the 
advisers  of  Charles  L were  accustomed  to  meet. 
The  number  is  usually  from  12  to  1.5.  'The  first 
lord  of  the  treasury,  the  chancellor,  the  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer,  the  president  of  the 
council,  the  three  secretaries  of  state  (home, 
foreign,  and  colonial ),  are  always  in  practice, 
mem^'rs  uf  the  cabinet : some  other  offices  arc 
usually,  but  not  invariably,  accompanied  by  a 
•eat  in*  it. 

The  influence  which  the  sovereign  exercises 
over  the  deliberations  of  the  cabinet,  and  the 
degree  of  executive  power  Uiat  centres  in  him 
personally,  necessarily  difTcr  very  greatly  at  dif- 
ferent periods,  iiinsinuch  as  they  must  materially 
depend  on  his  character  and  ca|>acity,  and  on 
the  state  and  character  of  parties.  At  different 
periods  since  the  Uevolutioii  Parliament  luis 
compelled  the  crown  to  dismiss  one  set  of  mi- 
nisters and  choose  another  in  op)x>siiion  to  its 
own  predilections;  but  such  ministries  have 
rarely  enjoyed  much  real  |>ower  or  been  very 
lasting.  vVnichever  party  in  the  state  was  known 
to  have  the  countenance  and  to  enjoy  the  confi- 
dence of  the  crown,  has  generally  contrived,  in 
no  very  long  period,  to  secure  a majority  in  par- 
liament. Hence  it  is  that  from  the  Uevolutioii 
down  to  the  accession  of  George  1 1 1.,  the  Whiga, 
with  the  exception  of  a few  short  intervals,  were 
constantly  in  power;  and  that  the  'fories  held, 
with  similar  exceptions,  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment from  the  accession  uf  George  1 1 L down 
to  the  introduction  of  the  Ueform  liiil.  Put  it 
is  doubtful  whether  such  will  be  the  ca«e  in 
future.  It  was  comparatively  easy  forthe  crown 
to  deal  w ith  the  proprietors  or  patrons  of  nomi- 
nation boroughs ; but  the  support  of  such  per- 
sons is  no  longer  sufficient  to  secure  a majority: 
the  favourable  opinion  of  the  constituents  must 
now  be  also  conciliated ; and  no  miniiitrv  whose 
proceedings  were  disapproved  by  the  bullk  of  the 
middle  classes  COuld  hope  to  obtain  a majority 
in  the  event  of  a dissolution,  however  high  they 
might  stand  in  court  favour.  Whether  the  nation 
shiul  be  better  or  worse  governed  in  time  to 
come  than  it  has  been  since  the  Revolution, 
experience  only  can  decide ; but  there  can  bo  no 
doubt,  speaking  generally,  that  the  government 
must  henceforth  be  conducted  more  in  accord- 
ance w ith  the  opinion  of  the  public.  Still,  how- 
ever, the  influence  of  the  crown  is  very  consi- 
derable; and  when  (larties  are  nearly  balanced 
in  the  country  and  in  the  11.  of  C\,  it  may 
be  able  to  turn  the  scale  in  favour  of  which- 
ever party  it  esj>ouses.  Put  it  is  no  longer  in 
the  power  of  the  crown  to  make  any  eff^tual 
resistance  to  a decided  inaiority  in  parliament, 
otherw  ise  than  by  enlisting  tne  public  sympathies 
in  its  favour.  If  it  cannot  do  this,  there  is  no- 
thing for  it  but  to  submit  to  be  dictated  to  by 
the  leaders  of  tfie  dominant  party  for  the  time 
being.  And  this  in  fact,  is  the  decisive  crite- 
rion of  a free  guvcmniciit  — that  the  highest 
authority  in  the  state  should  be  obliged  to  net 
in  accordance  with  the  public  voice  as  expressi^d 
by  its  representatives. 

Not  only  arc  the  legislative  measures  propose<l 
by  the  crown,  and  the  conduct  of  the  inlernal 
government  of  the  couniry  and  its  foreign  re- 
I Utious  with  other  states,  entrusted  to  ministers. 
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but  they  Hatc  also  the  dispoeal  of  alt  or  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  the  patronage  belonging  to  the 
crown.  Offices  involving  no  politick  respon.xi- 
bility,  such  as  those  of  the  household,  have  been 
sometimes  excepted  from  this  rule,  and  left  to  be 
fllled  up  b^  the  sovereign  according  to  his  per- 
sonal predilections ; but  Uiis  is  not  by  any  means 
a uniform  practice,  and  ministers  have  repeat- 
edly required  and  obtained  the  disposal  of  these 
offices. 

Generally  speaking,  patronage  in  a country 
like  England  is  always  exercisiAl  with  a view  to 
the  acquiring  or  preserving  parliamentary  sup- 
port. Napoleon,  the  king  of  XVussia,  and  the 
emperors  of  Austria  and  Russia,  might  select 
individuals  to  fill  offices  on  the  solo  ground  of 
their  superior  fitness  to  discharge  their  duties.  But 
in  a free  country  suitableness  for  office  is  not  the 
only  thing  to  be  attended  to  in  deciding  as  to 
the  comparative  claims  of  candidates  for  official 
preferment:  if  they  possess  it,  so  much  the 
better;  but  the  primary  con.sideration  is,  how  is 
the  government  to  be  carried  on  ? Now  that,  it 
is  plain,  will  be  best  cflrectc<l  by  securing  the  ac- 
tive support  of  the  friends  of  ^vemment,  and  by 
weakening  the  party  of  th^r  opponents;  and 
the  distribution  of  patronage  is  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal means  by  which  these  objects  are  to  be 
realised.  A government  that  should  neglect  to 
avail  itself  or  this  |>ower  could  not  long  exist. 
Hence  In  England  nine  out  of  every  ten  situ- 
ations ore  disposed  of  on  the  recommendation 
of  perMns  po^ssed  of  parliamentary  influence. 
This,  in  fact,  is  here  the  via  n'}!ia  to  preferment 
and  state  distinction,  in  filling  up  the  more 
conspicuous  situations,  tiic  talents  and  acquire- 
ments of  the  candidates,  as  well  as  their  recom- 
mendations, must  necessarily  be  taken  into  ac- 
count ; but  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  parlia- 
mentary patronage  is  the  sine  qud  non.  Were 
the  government  more  popular  tnaii  it  is,  this  re- 
sult would  be  still  more  apparenL  A man  of 
ability  in  Prussia  without  connections  has  a 
much  better  chance  of  getting  on,  if  ho  devote 
himself  to  the  public  service,  than  in  England; 
but,  at  the  some  time,  the  chances  of  such 
a person  being  advanced  are  infinitely  greater 
here  than  in  the  United  States.  In  the  Utter, 
every  thing  is  sacrificed  to  party  considerations; 
and  the  most  splendid  talents  and  capacity  to 
render  great  public  services  would  never  advance 
their  possessor  one  step  on  the  Udder  of  promo- 
tion if  he  happened  to  bo  of  a different  party 
from  that  in  power  at  the  time,  or  to  want  party 
support.  The  reason  is,  that  in  England  Mrlia- 
mentary  influence  predominates  merely,  whereas 
in  America  it  is  every  thing;  and  every  thing 
must,  in  consequence,  be  mode  subservient  to 
its  s^port 

Oncers  of  State^  and  Kind's  Ministers. — In 
England,  as  in  other  countries,  the  sovereigns 
early  found  the  advanugc  of  surrounding  them 
selves  with  counsellors,  or  rather  with  servants 
more  submissive,  and  more  useful  for  their  pur- 
poses, than  those  great  functionaries  of  atate 
whose  dignity  nominally  entitled  them  to  the 
chief  we^ht  and  influence  in  their  several  de- 
partments. Hence,  of  the  ancient  great  offices  of 
sute,  one  only  can  be  regarded  as  now  subsisting 
in  the  full  extent  of  its  power  and  importance. 

Some  have  become  altogether  obsolete  ; others 
are  kept  in  commission,  and  their  duties  thus 
dividea  among  several  persons;  others  confer 
little  more  than  titular  dignity. 

The  great  officers  of  state  w ere,  — 

1.  'Fhe  lord  high  steward.  This  officer  is 
DOW  only  nominated  on  the  occasions  of  a co- 
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ronatlon,  or  an  impeachment,  in  which  case  he 
acts  as  president  of  the  House  of  Lords. 

& The  lord  high  chancellor.  He  is  cit- 
tnistcd  with  the  care  of  the  king’s  great  seal. 
If  there  be  no  chancellor,  the  seal  is  in  the 
hands  of  an  officer  styled  the  lord  keeper,  or  is 
put  in  commission.  In  precedency,  he  ranks 
next  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and 
above  all  other  lords  temporal  and  spiritual.  He 
acts  as  speaker  of  the  House  of  Lords ; he  is 
always  a member  of  the  cabinet,  and  generally 
has  f^eat  influence.  Resides  various  other  im- 
portant duties,  he  exercises  the  functions  of  chief 
judge  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  in  which  capa- 
city he  will  be  afterwards  noticed. 

3.  The  lord  high  treasurer.  For  a very  long 
period  this  office  has  not  been  filled.  It  U 
placed  in  commission,  in  the  hands  of  officers 
styled  lords  of  the  treasury.  The  first  lord  of 
the  treasury  is  usually  prime  minister  for  the 
time  being.  The  treasury  has  the  control  of 
all  matters  connected  with  the  receipt  and  ex- 
penditure of  the  public  money,  the  appointment 
and  superintendence  of  the  bMrds  and  offices  of 
customs  and  excise,  Mamps  and  taxes,  poet-ofllce 
department,  Ac. 

4.  The  lord  president  of  the  council  (privy 
council),  an  ofnee  of  great  antiquity,  revived  tn 
the  reign  of  Charles  1 1.,  and  which  has  ever  since 
continued.  Its  duties  are  little  more  than  no- 
minal ; but  it  is  attended,  by  custom,  with  a sent 
in  the  cabinet. 

5.  'l‘hc  lord  privy  sen!.  This  officer  has  the 
custody  of  the  king’s  privy  seal,  for  the  purpose 
of  affixing  it  to  charters,  Ac.,  as  the  lord  chan- 
cellor has  of  the  great  seal.  He  also  usually 
sits  in  the  cabinet. 

6.  The  lord  great  chambcrhiin.  This  office 
is  hereditary,  and  has  passed  in  succession  to 
several  great  families,  it  is  at  present  vcsti*d  in 
females,  by  whom  the  deputy  chamberlain  is 
appointed.  It  is  now  merelv  a titular  office, 
and  not  to  bo  confounded  w Tth  that  of  the  lord 
chamberlain  of  the  household. 

7.  The  lord  high  constable  w*as  also  a here- 
ditary officer,  and  had  extensive  military  autho- 
rity. None  has  been  appointcfi,  except  on 
special  occasions,  such  as  coronations,  Ac.,  since 
the  attainder  and  cxi'cutiun  of  Stafford,  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  in  1521. 

6.  The  earl  marshal.  This  dignity  is  heri^i- 
tary  in  the  family  of  Howard,  Duke  of  Norfolk. 
The  earl  marshal  has  various  ceremonial  duties 
and  a jurisdiction  extending  fur  a certain  distance 
round  the  king's  palace  at  Westminster,  w hich 
i.s  executed  by  deputy. 

9.  'Fhe  lora  high  admiral.  This  office  has 
generally,  although  not  uniformly,  been  in  com- 
mission since  the  Revolution.  The  commis- 
sioners are  styled  lords  of  the  admiralty,  and  the 
first  lord  is  usually  a member  of  the  cabinet. 
The  Board  of  Admiralty  has  the  control  and 
direction  of  all  matters  relating  to  the  navy  of 
the  kingdom,  the  naval  dockyards,  Ac. 

The  office  of  secretary’  of  state  appears  to  have 
originated,  or  rather  to  have  first  assumed  a 
character  of  importance,  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elisabeth.  At  that  time,  however,  the  secretary 
of  state  was  not  yet  elevated  to  the  rank  of  a 
member  of  the  priv^  council,  but  attended  its 
deliberations  in  an  inferior  capacity.  The  nutnbor 
of  secretaries  of  state  has  varied  at  different 
times;  but  the  office  has  continued  to  increa.wMu 
importance,  and  at  present  may  be  said  to  dis- 
charge most  of  the  higher  functions  of  the  exe- 
cutive in  these  kingdoms  and  their  dependen- 
cies. It  is  divided  into  four  branches,  — tha 
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offices  of  the  secretary  of  state  for  the  homo  de- 
partment, foreign  dc^iartmctit,  colonies  and  the 
Bocrctary  to  the  lo^  lieutenant  of  Ireland. 
Each  office  has  two  under  secretaries : one 
permanent,  for  the  dischar^  of  the  regular  busi- 
ness of  the  office;  the  other  a political  func- 
tionary, depending  on  Uie  changes  in  the  cabi- 
net The  home  office  exercises  a general  su- 
perintendence over  the  police  and  magistracy  of 
the  country,  and  over  the  execution  of  justice. 
The  duties  of  the  foreign  and  colonial  offices 
extend  to  all  the  general  business  of  those  de- 
partments. The  secretary  of  state  for  Ireland  is 
the  representative,  in  parliament  of  the  Irish  | 
government  and  it  usuiUly,  in  elIVct  the  officer  ! 
principallv  charged  with  its  conduct  All  four  ' 
are  members  of  the  cabinet.  The  goveni- 
ment  of  Scotland  is,  in  effect  vested  in  the 
lx>rd  Advocate,  or  principal  law  officer  fur  that 
part  of  the  kinj^om. 

The  secretary  at  war  has  a distinct  depar^ent, 
being  the  ordinary  channel  of  communication 
between  the  government  and  the  military  au- 
thorities. The  affiurs  of  our  East  Indian  pos- 
sessions, so  far  as  these  arc  subject  to  the  control 
of  the  king's  government  arc  transacted,  ac- 
cording to  the  provisions  of  Mr.  Pitt's  act  of 
1784,  by  a board  of  commissioners,  commonly 
termed  the  board  of  control. 

10.  The  board  of  trade  and  plantations  is  a 
committee  of  the  privy  council : it  has  cognizance 
of  all  matters  relating  to  the  commerce  and  na- 
vigation of  the  country. 

11.  The  post-office  is  under  the  control  of 

an  officer  styled  the  postmaster-general.  I 

12.  Executive  officers  of  ihe  crown,  employed 
ill  the  administration  of  justice,  &c.  Of  the  ! 
lord  chancellor  and  the  judges,  more  will  be  . 
said  under  the  bead  Courts  of  Law.”  In  each 
county  the  sheriff  is  the  principol  executive  | 
officer.  He  is  annually  apiwinted  by  certain  ' 
officers  of  the  crown.  His  principal  duty  is  to  > 
carry  into  effect  Che  process  of  the  law  within  ; 
his  local  jurisdiction.  He  is  also  judge  of 
the  county  court ; decides  the  elections  of 
knights  of  the  shire  and  coroners ; and  performs  } 
varmus  other  duties.  'I'hcre  appears  to  be  no 
strict  l^al  (qualification  for  the  office  of  sheriff;  i 
but,  in  practice,  it  is  usual  to  appoint  men  poc-  I 
sessed  of  considerable  landed  property ; an<l,  as 
the  exceptions  and  Intimate  excuses  are  nu-  j 
merous,  and  the  expenses  arc  sometimes  heavy, 
the  appointment  is  felt  as  a burden  by  those  on  | 
whom  it  falls.  The  legal  duties  of  the  sheriff 
are  executed  in  practice  by  his  undcr-sherifi^ 
usually  a solicitor,  appointed  by  him. 

The  custos  rotulorum  has  the  custixly  of  the 
rolls  and  records  of  the  sessions  in  each  county. 
This  office  is  usually  joined  with  the  military  : 
dignity  of  lord  lieutenant.  His  deputy  is  the 
clerk  of  the  peace,  who  performs  the  ministerial 
business  of  the  court  of  quarter  sessions  in  his 
behalf. 

The  coroner  Is  choacn  by  the  freeholders  in 
the  county  court : the  office  is  generally  filled 
by  an  attorney.  His  chief  duty  consists  in 
holding  inquisitions  in  cases  of  sudden  d<;ath, 
where  the  lx>d^  is  found;  for  which  purpose 
be  summons  a jury  of  four,  five,  or  six  persons. 

'l*he  justices  of  the  peace  are  commissioners, 
appointed  under  the  great  seal.  Their  general 
duty  is  to  keep  the  pence,  and  any  two  or  more 
of  them  to  inquire  of  and  determine  felonies 
and  misdemeanors.  New  commissions  are  al- 
ways made  out  on  the  dcmiio  of  the  crown,  and 
on  other  occasions  when  deemed  advisable.  The 
only  legal  qualification  seems  to  be  property  to 


the  amount  of  lOOl.  per  annum ; but,  m prac- 
tice, the  principal  gentry  of  the  counties,  and  re- 
spectable inhabitants  of  the  towns,  discharge  these 
im|x>rtant  and  gratuitous  Ainctions.  The  powers 
of  justices  of  the  peace  are  extendiyl  and  defined 
by  a great  variety  of  statutes.  'I'hcy  have  sum- 
mary jurisdiction,  cither  singly  or  in  their  petty 
j or  (iistrict  sessions,  over  various  minor  offences, 
and  in  some  civil  disputes,  as  between  masters 
' and  servants  respecting  wages.  'They  bold,, 
four  times  a year  (in  some  counties  more  fre- 

?;uently),  courts  of  general  sessions,  for  the  trial  of 
elonics  and  misdemeanors,  and  other  businesa. 
They  levy  rates,  and  direct  the  application  of  the 
funds  thus  reis^  to  purposes  of  county  expen- 
diture. 

in  towns  having  municipal  corporations,  the 
municipal  officers  were  formerly  ex  qfficio  magis- 
trates: but  since  the  late  act  ^1835),  the  crown 
issues  commissions  of  the  peace  in  such  boroughs. 
Police  magistrates  (stipendiary)  arc  appoint«^  iii 
the  metropolis  under  various  acts  of  {larliament, 
and  may  be  appointed,  on  petition,  in  any 
borough. 

Constables  are  either  high^  appointed  by  the 
justices  of  the  peace  for  the  sever^  hundreds ; or 
pettUi  inferior  officers  changed  to  keep  the  peace  in 
each  town  or  parish.  I ney  are  chosen  by  the 
jury  at  the  court  leet;  or,  in  default  of  such  court, 
apiiointed  by  tw*o  justices  of  the  peace,  'i'bc 
police  force  now  established  in  London  was 
created  by  Sir  II.  Peel  in  1829.  It  is  under  the 
superintendence  of  commissioners  of  police,  and 
acts  under  the  direction  of  the  magistrates. 

Churchwardens,  and  overseers  oT  the  poor,  arc 
officers  appointed  by  the.  inhabitants  of  every 
parish,  meeting  in  vestry,  under  the  authority  of 
various  statutes ; the  first  to  superintend  the  pre- 
servation of  the  church,  the  latter  the  aflkirs  of 
the  poor.  'Fheir  duties  are  much  curtailed  hy 
the  recent  changes  in  the  poor  laws,  under  which 
a number  of  parishes  are  united,  so  as  to  form  a 
district ; and  every  union  has  its  guardians  of  the 
poor, —partly  magistrates,  who  act  ex  q^Ecio,— 
partly  chosen  by  the  vestry  for  every  parish, 

13.  Municip^  corporations,  are  b^es  esta- 
blished fur  the  purposes  of  municipal  government 
in  borough  tow'ns.  The  limits  of  boroughs,  to 
tvhich  their  jurisdiction  exten^  are  fixed  by  art 
of  parliament,  or  by  prescription.  Municipal 
franchises  began  to  be  granted  at  an  early  period 
of  our  history,  and  generally  to  the  whole  body 
of  townsmen  in  cvciy  place  which  obtained  them. 
Hut  in  the  course  of  centuries  their  charters  bc^ 
came  more  narrowly  interpreted,  or  were  re- 
neived,  with  different  and  more  oligarchical  pro- 
visions. Hence,  in  most  towns  in  tnc  three  king- 
doms, exclusive  governing  bodies  were  formed, 
to  which  the  right  of  admission  (freedom  of  the 
borough)  was  vested  in  the  municipality  itself. 
Hut  of  these  bodies  the  mayor  and  nldcrmen,  or 
other  governing  magistrates  were  chosen  accord- 
ing to  the  usage  of  each  particular  place.  'I'ho 
business  of  these  corporations  consisted  in  su|>er- 
intending  the  administrative  government,  and 
preserving  the  peace  of  the  town;  managing 
the  corporate  funds,  which  were  oAcn  con- 
siderable; and  exercising  (by  prt>i>crly  appointed 
officers)  judicial  functions  in  courts  both  of 
criminsJ  and  (in  some  instances)  civil  juria* 
diction.  The  Municipal  Reform  Act  of  1835  ef- 
fected a most  extensive  change,  by  abolishing  the 
exclusive  government  of  the  English  boroughs, 
and  extending  (he  municipal  franchise  to  oc- 
cupiers in  general.  The  common  council  or  de- 
liberative body,  the  aldermen,  and  the  mayor,  are 
I now  chosen  by  open  election  ; the  recorder,  who 
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executes  the  judicial  functions  of  the  corpo- 
ration, and  the  mi^pstratea,  arc  appointed  by  the 
crown. 

CouH$  of  </iuh'cc.  — The  king,  as  head  of  the 
executive,  is  also  the  fountain  of  justice.  He 
is,  a fiction  of  law,  supposed  to  be  present 
in  his  courts  of  justice  by  the  persons  of  his 
judges.  No  court  of  justice  can  be  created, 
except  by  the  king’s  commission  ; this,  however, 
cannot  be  issued  without  the  authority  of  par- 
liament. 

In  early  times  it  was  customary  for  the  sove- 
reigns to  hear  and  decide  cases  in  person ; but 
this  function  has  been  long  delented  to  judges, 
whose  jurisdiction  is  regulated  by  certain  esta- 
blished rules,  which  cannot  be  altered  exc^t  by 
statute.  In  England,  previously  to  the  Kevo- 
lution,  judges  h^d  their  situations  durante  bene 
fdacUot  ami  mif^t  be  removed  by  the  sovereign ; 
but  when  this  is  the  case,  as  it  still  is  in  many 
countries,  it  would  be  too  much  to  ex)>ect  that 
the  judges  should  manifest  much  indcj^ndence 
tn  cases  in  which  the  crown  is  concern^  Sub- 
scnuently  to  the  Uevolution  it  was  enacted,  in 
oraer  to  provide  in  as  far  as  possible  for  the  in- 
dependence of  the  judges,  bv  the  staU  13  Will. 
S.  cap.  S.,  that  the  commimons  of  the  judges 
should  be  mnde  quomdiu  $e  bene^uerint}  that 
their  salaries  should  be  ascertained  and  esta- 
blished; and  that  they  should  not  be  removable 
except  by  an  address  from  both  houses  of  par- 
liament. Their  commissions,  however,  continuc<l 
to  be  vacated  by  the  demise  of  the  sovereign  till 
the  accession  m George  III.,  when  it  was  en- 
acted that  the  demise  of  the  crown  should  no 
lon^r  vacatQ  the  judges’  commissions. 

ISut,  as  already  stated  (p.46S. ),  the  great  se- 
curity for  our  libertiet,  and  for  the  fair  and  im- 
partial administration  of  justice,  depends  not  so 
much  on  the  laudable  precautions  taken  to  se- 
cure the  independence  of  the  judges,  and  to 
prevent  their  being  biassed  in  favour  of  the  crown, 
as  on  the  institution  of  juries.  In  the  common 
law  and  criminal  courts,  juries  are  the  only 
judges  of  the  facts  of  any  case,  and  th^  may 
also  decide  as  to  the  law.  So  long,  therefore,  as 
the  grand  Institution  of  jury  trim  is  preserved, 
and  as  juries  are  fairly  and  impartially  selected, 
we  have  little  to  fear  from  the  weakness  or  cor- 
ruption of  judges.  It  is  the  proud  distinction 
of  the  English  people,  that  they  are  self-judged 
as  well  as  self-f^vcrn^. 

Courts  of  justice  are  either  general  or  local, 
the  first  of  these  are  — l.The  courts  of  common 
law  ; 2.  The  courts  of  equity ; a The  Court  of 
Bankruptcy  ; 4.  The  Insolvent  Court;  5.  llte 
ecclesiastii^  courts ; 6.  The  courts  maritime. 
To  these  may  be  added  the  courts  of  assize  and 
gaol  delivery,  the  courts  of  quarter  and  general 
sessions,  county  courts,  Ac.,  which,  although 
each,  strictly  speaking,  is  limited  to  its  own  ^ 
cality,  are  parts  of  the  eeneral  system,  and 
su^ect  to  the  same  general  principles  of  law. 

Courts  of  Common  Law.  — 1.  'Fhc  superior 
courts  of  common  law  are  three, — the  K.  ’s  Bench, 
Common  Pleas,  and  Exchequer.  Each  consists 
of  a chief  justice,  and  five  inferior  or  puisne 
judges — in  the  last  court  termed  chief  and  puisne 
barons.  The^  must  be  barristers  of  the  degree 
of  seijeant.  Their  appointment  is  nominally  in 
the  crown,  but  substantially,  like  all  other  ap- 
pointments, in  the  minister  for  the  time  being. 
Criminal  jurisdiction,  and  a general  power  of 
superintendence  over  inferior  courts,  corpora- 
tions, and  magistrates,  throughout  the  kingdom, 
are  reserved  to  the  court  of  King’s  Bench: 
that  of  Common  Pleas  has  the  exclusive  juris- 


diction In  real  actions,  ndw  (through  the  eflTects 
of  various  statutes)  becoming  obsolete.  Suits 
in  matters  relating  to  the  king’s  revenue  arc 
mostly  determinca  in  the  Exchequer.  With 
these  exceptions,  no  dilTcrence  now  exists  be- 
tween the  authority  of  the  three  courts ; in  either 
of  which  onlinary  civil  actions  may  be  carried 
on  indiscriminately*. 

From  the  decision  of  any  one  of  the  three 
courts,  an  appeal  (by  way  of  writ  of  error)  lies 
to  what  is  tenned  the  court  of  Exchequer 
Chamber, — a court  of  appeal,  formed  bv  the 
judjres  of  the  two  other  courts : thus,  decisions 
of  the  K.  B.  are  reviewed  by  the  C.  P.  and 
Exchequer,  and  so  forth.  This  court  derives 
its  name  from  the  apartment  in  which  it  com- 
monly sits,  being  an  appendage  of  the  Court  of 
Exchequer. 

From  the  court  of  Exchequer  Chamber,  a 
writ  of  error  lies  to  the  House  of  Lords,  the 
highest  appellate  authority  of  the  country. 

Of  the  inferior  courts  of  common  law,  ot 
general  jurisdiction,  those  principally  deserving 
of  notice  arc— .the  county  courts,  presided  over  by 
thesherilTof eachcounty(always  in  practice  by 
deputy),  in  which  civil  suits  of  small  value  are 
tried ; and  the  courts  of  sessions,  held  by  the  magis- 
trates of  the  several  counties,  vested,  by  various 
statutes,  with  a civil  jurisdiction  in  certain  matters 
of  public  interest  (such  as  questions  of  the  set- 
tlement of  paupers  between  iiarishes),  and  with 
a criminal  jurisdiction  assisted  by  juries.  The 
nature  of  the  courts  of  assize  and  gaol  delivery  will 
be  best  explained  when  describing  the  course  of 
the  administration  of  justice. 

2.  'fhe  courts  of  equity,  originally  established, 
as  the  name  implies,  to  render  substantial  justice 
in  cases  where  an  injury  would  he  inflicted  by 
abiding  by  the  strict  rules  of  law,  are  now  divided 
into  two:  1.  The  Court  of  Chancery,  consisting  of 
two  subordinate  courts.— one  presided  over  by  the 
vice-chancellor,  the  other  by  the  master  of  the 
rolls ; and  one  superior,  presided  over  by  the  lord 
chancellor,  which  in  part  arUudicates  on  matters 
brought  before  it  on  appeal  from  the  other  two 
divisions,  and  has  in  part  an  original  jurisdiction. 
The  chancellor  is  also  judge  of  appeal  in  tlio 
last  resort  from  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy.  2. 
What  Is  termed  the  equity  side  of  the  Court 
of  Exchequer,  t.  c.  a court  presided  over  by  a 
single  baron  of  the  exchequer,  and  subject  like- 
wise to  appeal  to  the  lord  chancellor.  From  a 
decree  of  the  chancellor,  appeal  lies  only  to  the 
House  of  Lords. 

3.  The  Court  of  Bankruptcy  consists — 1.  of  six 
commissioners,  who  carry  on  the  ordinary  legal 
proceedings  consequent  on  the  state  of  bank- 
ruptcy in  a trader  in  the  metropolis ; 2.  of  a 
Court  of  Ueview  ( now  consist!  ng  of  three  judges  ), 
which  reviews  their  judgments,  w ith  further  ap- 
peal to  the  chancellor.  There  are  also  a large 
number  of  country  commissioners,  generally 
practising  barristers  or  attorneys,  who  adjudicate 
on  bankruptcies  out  of  town. 

4.  The  Insolvent  Court  consists  of  three  com- 
missioners, who  sit  in  London,  and  also  hold 
circuits  in  Uie  country,  for  the  discharge  of 
prisoners  detained  in  execution  for  debt,  on  de- 
livery of  their  property  to  creditors  under  cer- 
tain statutes.  The  powers  of  this  court  are 
materially  altered  and  extended  by  the  late  enact  • 
ment  abolishing  arre»>t  on  mesne  process. 

5.  The  ecclesiastical  courts  have  jurisdiction 
in  some  civil  causes,  viz.  testamentary  and  ma- 
trimonial ; some  that  arc  termed  mixed,  of  which 
suits  for  tithes  are  the  principal  ; and  some 
termed  purely  z/arilua/,  vis.  in  the  correction 
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of  certain  oflWncea,  both  of  tho  clergy  and 
laity.  Justice  iH  administered  in  them  according 
to  the  civil  and  canon  law.  The  principal 
eccle^iastical  courts  arc — 1.  'J1ic  provincial  courts 
of  the  two  archbishoprics,  of  which  the  Court  of 
Arches,  in  that  of  Canterbury,  is  the  supreme 
court  of  impeal ; 2.  The  diocesan  or  consistorial 
courts  of  each  diocese;  3.  The  courts  of  the 
archdeacons ; 4.  Peculiars  (which  indeed  are 
local  courts),  of  a small  exdusive  jurisdiction, 
which  arc  very  numerous. 

6.  'ilie  Court  of  Admiralty  is  held  before  the 
lord  high  admiral  or  his  deputy  : it  consists  of 
the  Instance  Court,  which  takes  cognizance  of 
contracts,  and  injuries  on  the  high  seas ; and 
the  l*rize  Court,  w*hich  adjudicates  on  prizes 
taken  in  war.  This  court  also  professes  to 
follow  the  civil  law. 

Ixical  courts  both  of  criminal  and  civil  juris- 
diction, arc  extremely  numerous  *^<1  governed 
by  a variety  of  dilTerent  usages.  Such  are  the 
courts  of  the  boroughs  having  municipal  cor* 
porations ; manor  courts  ; the  courts  of  various 
exclusive  jurisdictions,  such  as  the  Marshalsea 
or  l*alace  Court  in  Westminster,  the  Stannary 
Courts  of  Cornwall,  Ac.  Ac.  ‘lliey  arc  all  subject 
to  the  general  jurisdiction  of  the  King's  Dench. 
Such  18  the  form  and  constitution  of  the  prin- 
cipal English  courts  of  justice.  But  their 
marhinery  will  be  best  understood  by  a very 
brief  sketch  of  the  mode  iii  which  justice  is  ad- 
ministered by  their  meaas;  which,  fur  the  sake  of 
brevity,  must  be  confined  to  the  superior  courts. 

1.  If  a party  have  a complaint  of  civil  injury 
against  another,  either  in  a matter  of  contract, 
or  turi,  L e.  civil  wrong,  such  as  trespass  and 
the  like,  (unless  for  a debt  below  a certain 
amount,  for  which,  by  various  statutes  and  cus- 
toms, the  plaintiff  ma^  sue,  if  he  please,  before 
various  local  and  inferior  tribunals  — or  for  cer- 
tain small  trespasses  cognizable  1^  magistrates,) 
he  commences  a suit  in  one  of  the  superior 
courts  of  common  law. 


jiidgc(tisua)ly  the  chief)  of  the  court  in  w hich  the 
action  is  commenced,  presides  at  its  trial  by  (he 

a.  2. 1'hc  remainder  of  England  and  Wales 

vided  into  seven  circuits:  two  of  these  (the 
Welsh)  are  travelled  by  a single  judge  each,  w ho 
meet  in  the  county  of  Chester.  In  the  remain- 
ing five,  two  travel  together.  These  circuits  are 
hdd  twice  a year  — spring  and  summer  — occu- 
pying from  seven  to  tour  weeks.  In  the  course 
of  them,  the  judges  visit  every  county  town. 
The  selection  of  circuits  is  left  to  the  choice  of 
the  judges.  They  hold  several  commissions,  of 
which  the  principal  are  those  technically  termed 
of  assize,  nisi  pnus,  o^er  and  tenniner,  and  ge- 
neral gaol  delivery.  The  first  of  these  is  now 
nearly  obsolete.  By  virtue  of  the  two  scctmd 
(through  various  fictions  originating  in  ancient 
usages they  hold  courts  at  which  juries  are  Miin- 
moned  to  try  causes,  in  the  manner  before  ex- 
plained, in  each  county.  It  is  evident,  from  the 
foregoing  sketch,  that  the  issues  of  fact  in  an 
action  are  not  necessarily  tried  before  a judge  of 
the  court  in  which  the  action  was  commenced ; 
but  if  it  be  sought  to  set  aside  that  >'erdict,  or 
obtain  a new  triA,  application  must  be  made  to 
that  court. 

Persons  are  qualified  to  serve  on  juries  by  the 
possession  of  certain  species  of  property ; chiefly 
freeholders  of  104  per  annum,  and  householders 
of  a certain  value.  There  are  numerous  causes 
of  exemption,  which  practically  extend  to  all  the 
higher  classes  of  society.  Jurors  arc  summoned 
by  the  sheriff,  on  a system  intended  to  take  all 
qualified  persons  in  the  county  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible in  rotation:  and  twelve  are  selected  by 
ballot  from  the  li<4  of  those  in  attendance  for  thu 
trial  of  each  cause,  — challen^et  being  ollowi^ 
under  certain  legal  restrictions  but  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  exclude  all  Individual  who  can  be 
fairly  supposed  to  be  biassed  in  favour  of  either 
(>arty,  or  in  a situation  to  hinder  them  from 
bringing  in  a conscientious  verdict.  PlaiutiffH 
Thu  first  step  in  the  j or  defendants  may,  if  so  inclined,  pray  for 
action  is  technically  termed  a writ  of  summons.  * a special  jury;  persons  qualified  to  serve  on 
If  the  suit  were  for  a sum  certain,  the  plaintiff  i which  belong  to  a higher  class  of  society.  Wit- 
had  fonncrly  the  right  to  arrest  or  hold  tu  bail  nesses  are  examined  tvm  rocc,  in  open  court, 
the  defendant;  but  this  right  is  now  exlin- | On  verdict  given,  the  court  pronounces  judg- 
guished,  and  the  ordinary  (or  non-bailablu*’)  inent.  with  damages  and  costs,  according  to  the 
process  substituted  fur  it,  except  in  certain  pccu-  J principles  of  law  applicable  to  each  case. 


iinr  coses.  The  writ  of  summons  is  follow  ed  by 
a statement  of  the  cause  of  action,  termed  a tU- 
claration  ; which  the  defendant  answers  by  one  or 
more  pleas;  and  these  reciprocal  allegations  are 
continued  (being  drawn  up  in  a technical  form, 
and  shown  by  the  one  party  to  the  other)  until  a 
direct  contradiction  (technically  an  ixs^/r)  is  ar- 
rived at,  either  in  point  of  law  or  of  fact.  If 
the  former,  the  case  is  argued  before  the  court 
in  which  the  action  is  commenced,  and  judgment 
given  ; if  tiie  latter,  the  caase  is  sent  to  be  tried 
before  a jury. 


Such  is  the  course  of  an  action  ut  commoN  /atr,* 

. Imt  if  the  question  arising  between  the  parties 
I touch  on  matters  of  equitable  Jurisdiction,  (which, 
in  technical  langui^,  is  said  to  extend  to 

I'  dtaritieSy  maUert  nj  orcouri/,  Jraudy  accidenty  and 
misiakry')  in  some  cases  the  preferable,  in  others 
the  exclusive,  mode  of  obtaining  justice,  is  by 

I' application  (o  a court  of  equity.  That  aupli- 
calion  is  by  a suit  commenc^  by  bill  on  info!  m- 
alion : questions  arising  in  the  progi\^  of  the 
suit  are  detennined  on  petition  or  motion.  Nut 
only  the  pleadings,  as  in  courts  of  common  law, 


The  three  courts  of  common  law  hold  four  but  the  examination  of  witnes.sca,  are  conducted 


terms  in  the  year  (each  of  about  3 weeks’  dur- 
ation), during  which  the  judges  of  each  sit 
tc^'ther.  In  these  sittings  they  decide  on  issues 
or  law  ; hear  applications  in  causes  already  de- 
cided by  juries  to  have  them  sent  down  again 
for  what  is  termed  a new  trial;  set  aside,  or 
maintain,  the  verdicts  of  juries  on  grounds  of 
law  ; and  perform  other  business  which  it  is  im- 
possible here  to  particularise.  The  ('ourt  of 
K.B.  also  exercises  at  (his  time  its  appellate 
jurisdiction  over  inferior  courts. 

I'u  try  issues  of  fact,  juries  arc  summoned  — 
).  In  l^ndon  snd  MiddlcM-'X,  four  times  a year, 
before  each  of  the  three  courts  for  a cortoin  num- 
ber of  days  during  and  afler  each  term.  A single 


in  writing.  The  judgment  of  the  court  is  styU'd 
a decree.  When  a doubtful  question  of  fact 
arises  the  judge  will  sometimes  send  the  question 
to  be  tried  by  way  of  issue  before  a jury  in  a 
common  law  court ; but  he  is  not  bound  by  its 
verdict  in  making  his  decree. 

It  is  a general  principle  in  courts  of  law 
and  equity,  that  all  the  proceeding  in  a cause 
(with  some  ver)*  trifling  exceptions)  may  be  car- 
ried on  by  plaiutiff  or  defendant  in  ])ersoii;  but 
this  is  very  rarely  done,  from  obvious  causes.  If 
not  in  person,  the  partv  can  only  carry  them  on 
by  the  authorised  oflicers  of  the  court  — %iz. 
1.  Attorneys,  or  solicilura,  who  are  employed  in 
carrying  on  all  or  most  of  the  p>climiiiar)'  pro- 
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cecdings;  2.  Barristers,  or  counsel  retained  by  uf  the  Home  Office.  The  iherifTit  the  offleer  to  whom 

the  former  to  conduct  the  prucectUngs  in  court  *-  • • 

Without  entering  into  technical  distinctions,  it 
is  sufikient  to  state  that  barristers  (beginning 
with  the  lowest  order^  are  cla.ssed  as — ].  iltlcr^ 
or  leitAin  the  bar,  ranking  by  seniority ; 2.  &>r- 
jeants,  a body  formerly  possessing  the  exclu> 
aivc  right  to  practise  in  the  Court  of  Common  t 


the  execution  of  the  sentence  of  Uie  Uw  intrusted. 

Crimes  ow</  2*vnuhments.  — If  the  returns  as 
to  the  number  of  criminal  offences  might  be  de- 
pended on,  it  might  be  concluded  that  there  had 
of  late  years  been  a great  increase  of  crime. 
Little  dependence  can,  how'ever,  be  placed  on 
these  returns ; and  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the 


Pleas  — now  confounded  in  practice  with  the  apparent  increase  of  crime  that  has  taken  place 
next,  or  third  class;  3.  Counsel  within  the  bar,  kte  yenrs  is  to  l>e  ascribed  to  the  greater  vigi. 
— to  which  rank  they  are  admitted  by  patent  lance  and  efficiency  of  the  police,  and  to  t!ie 
either  as  king's  counsel  or  of  precedency,  ena-  committal  of  many  persons  for  offences  that  were 
bltng  them  to  take  rank  according  to  the  date  of  i previously  hardly  thought  worthy  of  notice, 
their  patent,  'llie  attorney  and  solicitor  general  I , There  has  been  of  bte  years  a great  decrease 
rank  at  the  head  of  the  bar.  I'he&c  officers  arc  ' jn  the  number  ofinost  sorts  of  crimes  of  violence, 
the  counsel  employed  by  the  crown  in  various  The  detestable  crime  of  orson,  or  malicious  ilre- 
conttngenciea,  and  considered  as  forming  pan  of  raising,  has,  however,  considerably  increased; 
the  administration— going  out  of  officealong  with  j ^nd  there  has  also  been  a considerable  increase 
it.  There  are  also  other  classes  of  practitioners,  | <>f  stabbing  and  maiming.  Poverty  and  destitu- 
not  necestarify  barristers,  viz.  pleaders,  employed  Bon  have  always  been  the  great  incentives  to 
in  drawing  pleadings  at  common  law  : and  con- ' crime ; and  the  measures  best  calculated  to 


vcyancers,  whose  business  consists  in  drawing 
de^s  relating  to  property. 

In  the  eccfesiastical  and  admiral^  courts,  the 
pleadings  arc  according  to  fonns  derived  from 
the  civu  law:  evidence  is  documentary,  'i'hc 
duties  of  the  attorney  are  executed  by  officers 
atyled  proctors;  and  the  counsel  are  doctors  of 
civil  law,  graduates  of  the  universities. 

Crimiuai  Process.— Crimet  are  dirided  by  the  undent 


mitigate  or  avert  the  former,  arc,  at  the  same 
time,  the  best  calculated  to  mitigate  or  avert  the 
latter.  It  would  seem  that  the  conutitution 
of  the  police  force  in  great  towns  might  be 
materially  improved.  Atpresentit  is  extremely 
well  adapted  for  preserviug  order  and  preventing 
the  committal  of  crimes,  but  it  is  ill-Hited  for 
their  discovery  when  committed;  atKl  it  would, 
therefore,  seem  to  be  worth  consideration,  whe- 


vlsdciacanorf : the  Utter,  bring  feoenlly  offences  of  In- 
ferior Importance  (luch  m breachee  of  the  peace,  riots, 
attempu  to  roinmit  certain  other  offences,  &-c.).  are 
punUnabie  bv  fine  or  imprisonment  only.  Parties  su»> 


customary  law  of  Bngland  into  treasons,  retonles,  ther  a select  police  force  especially  devoted  to 
th«  uttrr  hdnr  nffipnrM  nf  In.  i tj,e  discovefy  of  crimc  shouId  not  be  odJcd  to 

the  present  preventive  police. 

^ The  criramal  law  of  England  might  formerly, 

pec  ted  of  cAmiiuU  acts  'may  be  apprehended  on  the  ^ perhaps,  have  bc»en  justly  characterised  as  Mn- 
warrant  of  a Jusilw,rMted«mlycm^^  fftnnary;  but  in  this  resi)ect  a great  change  has 

of  one  wittwss  at  least,  directed  to  the  constable  or  other  , hnan  * r ™ j ” • . 

peace  officer  of  the  district ; but  any  one  may  lawfully  I effe«<^  within  these  few  and  eppitai 

arrest  one  who  has  committed  felony,  or  breach  of  the  * putt*»«nicnU  are  now  never  inflicted  except  for 

Eare.  In  his  presence.  The  offender  is  then  carried  ' murder  and  other  atrocious  offences.  It  is. 
Unto.,  tb,  CM.  b.  on.  of  , indeed,  believed  by  many,  and,  perhaus,  not 
Ulose  minor  offbocei  for  which  the  justice  has  power  to  . . 

piinlshoosummarycoofictlon,  wlihoutlheaidofajury.  I reason,  tha^  in  this  respect,  we 

the  party  charged  It  comroltt^  to  gaol,  or  admitted  to  j recently  gone  too  far  on  the  side  of  Ic- 
hail,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  offence.  He  is  com-  niency.  Prisons  have,  also,  W'ithiii  these  fi-w 
mltted  to  his  trial,  in  most  cases  u the  next  ensuing  I yean  been  much  Improved  ; and  great  attention 
eesiioas  of  the  peace  (either  In  boroughs  or  counties),  or  , ^ ^ , 

at  the  next  gabl^Hvery,  by  the  judges  at  the  astixes.  j i*  ^ 2 • 0’"^^ 

whichever  may  happen  flrs^  but  capital,  and  in  general  ^ « T««,n  ^»na«..db  ..  ........  i. 

the  most  sertoot,  cIms  of  offences  are  trM  at  the  assises 
only.  In  Middlesex  and  certalo  adjoining  parts,  offtmcM 
arc  now  tried  by  the  Central  Criming  C^rt,  which  sits 
twelve  tiroes  a year  at  least,  and  is  usually  attended  by 
two  or  more  Judges  of  the  superior  courts,  and  the  ju- 
dicial authoritlesofthecity  of  London.  ITie  prosecution 
Is  then  carried  on,  in  the  name  of  the  king,  by  indictment 


on  the  whole,  answer  SO  welL  We  subjoin 

. An  Account  of  the  Sentences  of  Persons  eoml  'ted  of 
criminal  Offences  in  Itril,  mi,  atid  mi. 


to  the  maintenance  of  an  efficient  prison  disci- 
pline. 

Among  the  secondary  punishments,  tran^ 
portation  has  long  occupied  a prominent  place ; 
but  recently  a notion  has  been  gaining  ground 
unfavourable  to  its  efficiency ; and,  perhaps,  it 
.1.  .11-  frui  u...*  r;i  ' riL  , Will,  at  HO  Very  disUnt  penod,  be  abandoned. 

county;  st  the  sessions,  persons  of  somewhat  Inferior  1 **  been  infected  might  be  removed  by  judi- 
sUtioo.)  receives  all  iodktroents,  and  hears  the  evidence  ' clous  regulations';  and  that  it  will  not  be  easy  to 
OT  t^  of  the  prosecutko.  If  the  liniment  be  substitute  any  punishment  in  its  stead  that  will, 
dismissed,  it  Is  returned  to  the  court  with  the  endorse-  «...n  w- 

ment  '*  no  bill,'*  and  thu  accused  is  bee.  If  the  evidence  ; 
appear  to  them  prrmd /orie  satisfactory,  the  bill  It  said  > 
to  Deybsmd.  ana  the  prisoner  or  defeitdant  is  put  on  liit  ' 
trial.  ( The  grand  jury  is  also  summonened  to  find  bills  j 
agminst  parties  not  in  custody  or  on  bsil  for  offences  for  ! 
wKich  there  is  no  previous  arrest,  such  as  perji^;  and 
these  are  tried  at  the  nsm/ag  gaol  dell  very.)  There  is  : 
also.  In  eertain  oAbnees,  chiefly  of  a public  nature,  a 
mooe  of  proceeding  by  h^formotim,  which  supersedes  , 
the  necessity  of  an  indictment. 

The  accused,  when  brought  Into  court  under  this  pre- 
liminary process,  is  arraifirted  before  a petty  Jury,  sum-  I 
moned  in  the  same  manner  as  the  jury  in  civil  causes  jiut 
described.  If  be  plead  guilty  on  arraignment,  his  plea  Is  . 
recorded,  and  judgment  given,  if  he  plead  nut  guilty,  ; 
the  trial  proceeds.  [There  are  also  certain  pleas  in  bar, 
or  defences  to  the  prosecution  of  a tsKrhnical  nature, 
rarely  resorted  to,  at  the  accused  by  pleading  them 
waves  the  trial  byJury.]  The  witnesses  are  then  heard  ; 
and  if  the  jury  find  the  prisoner  " not  guilty,”  he  is  re- 
leased ; if”  g^lty,”  he  i»  convicted,  and  judraem  passes. 

A Judgment  may  be  reversed  for  error  of  Uw,  by  the 
superior  court ; and  pardon  may  be  granted,  either  by 
act  of  parliament,  or  by  the  king’s  letters  patent  under 
the  great  teal.  Pardon,  and  remiutuo  oi  part  of  the 


seittence,  U.  in  point  of  fact,  oUtaioed  through  the  agency 
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The  number  of  persons  detained  in  custody  and  *r- 
QUitied  a«  insane  was.  in  mi,  28  ; Ui  1842,  23;  in  1813 
**  and  in  1844,  37. 
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11.  An  Account  of  the  Number  of  Pertona  committed  for 
the  different  Dcacrlptioni  of  (Jffenre*  in  Engl.ind 
and  WaSet  during  each  of  the  Four  Years  c^iug 
with  IM4. 
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Church  oj  England.  —'The  king  is  head  and 
supreme  governor  of  the  nulional  Church  of 
Kngland  ; in  w hich  character  he  lias  the  right  to 
assemble,  prorogue,  and  dissolrc  all  synods  and 
convocations  of  the  clergy  ; is  the  ultimate  judge 
of  appeal  in  ecclesiastic^  causes  (an  authority 
exercised  by  the  lord  chancellor):  and  has  the 
nomination  to  bishoprics  and  some  other  eccle- 
siastical preferments. 

The  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  are 
divided  into  three  degrees  or  orders,  — bishops, 
priests,  and  deacons.  There  are  two  archbishops 
and  S4  bishops  within  the  realm  of  England. 
'They  are  nominated  to  their  respective  dioceses 
by  the  crown;  the  election  being  by  a writ  of 
cong^  (T Mre,  or  licence  to  elect,  addressed  to  the 
dean  and  chapter  of  the  diocese,  accompanied 
by  a letter  from  the  sovereign,  directing  them 
to  elect  a certain  spociiicd  individuaC  Hy 
the  canons  of  the  church,  every  candidate  fur 
holy  orders  must  be  examined  and  approved 
by  a bishop.  'I'he  bishop  has  episcopal  juris- 
diction in  his  court  in  ecclesiastical  matters; 
and  the  general  superintendence  over  the  clergy. 
An  archbishop  is  the  chief  of  the  clergy  in  his 
province  ; has  the  ins]>ection  of  the  bishops  and 
inferior  clergy  : and  exercise's  an  appellate  juris- 
diction from  the  episcopal  courts. 

Magnitude  and  Emolument  oj  Bishoprics.  — 
The  discrepancy  that  prevailed  in  ancient  times 
in  the  size  of  bishoprics,  though  somewhat  di- 
minished by  the  erection  of  new  sees  at  the 
Reformation,  has  continued  down  to  the  present 
time,  and  the  inconveniences  thence  resulting 
have  been  greatly  augmented  by  the  wonderful 
increase  that  has  taken  place  since  1760  in  the 
population  of  certain  districts  compared  wiUi 
others.  [A  Table,  giving  a view  of  the  popula- 
lation,  parishes,  Ac.  contained  in  each  bishofinc, 
as  they  existed  on  the  1st  of  May,  1831,  is  in- 
serted at  top  of  next  column.] 

The  revenues,  too,  as  well  as  the  territorial 
extent  and  pop.  of  the  different  sees,  didfbred 
very  widely ; so  much  so,  that  while  the  bishop 
of  i>urhain  had  a nett  revenue  of  from  18,000/. 
to  20,00(V.  a year,  the  revenue  of  the  see  of 
I.Iandatf  did  not  exceed  from  900/.  to  1,.900/.  a 
year ! and  there  were  other  instances  in  which 
the  discrepancy  was  not  much  less  striking. 
This  diflference  w;is  partly  owing  to  circum- 
stances connected  with  tlie  original  establish- 
ment of  the  various  sees,  and  partly  to  the  pro- 
perty attached  to  some  having,  from  various 
causes,  become  in  the  course  of  lime  much  more 
valuable  than  that  attached  to  others. 

But,  however  the  inequalities  referred  to  may 
have  originated,  it  has  long  been  felt  that  a new 
arrangement  of  the  bishoprics,  both  as  respects 
their  territorial  magnitude  and  their  revenues, 
would  be  highly  desirable  ; and  such  an  arrange- 
ment is  now  in  course  of  being  cflVcted.  Com- 
missioners appointed  in  1834  recommended  that 
two  new  bishoprics  — those  of  Manchester  and 
Uipon  — should  be  formed  in  the  principal 
manufacturing  districts,  chiefly  out  of  territories 
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Bcneflccs,  Parishci,  Churches  and  Chapels,  and  Popula- 
tion of  the  several  Dloresci  In  1831. 
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includetl  in  the  dioceses  of  York  and  Chester.  , 
'Hiey  further  recommended  that,  saving  the 
rights  of  the  (then)  existing  incumbents,  the 
bislioprics  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol  should  be 
united,  and  the  bishopric  of  Sodor  and  Man 
suppressed.  At  an  average  of  the  3 years 
ending  with  1831,  the  total  nett  revenue  of  the 
diflereiit  sees  amounted  to  160,292/.,  giving,  had 
it  been  equally  divided,  an  annual  income  of 
5,925/.  to  each  see.  But  though  the  differences 
in  the  incomes  of  the  variuu.s  sees  were  then 
much  too  great,  it  is  right  that  the  revenues  of 
archbishop.v  should  exceed  those  of  bishops,  and 
it  m^y  also  be  proper  to  make  reasonable  dts> 
tioclions  in  the  revenues  of  the  latter.  Such 
appears  to  have  been  the  view  of  this  matter 
taken  by  the  commissioners ; and  they  conse- 
quently recommended  that  according  as  oppor- 
tunity offered  sundry  deductions  should  be  mode 
from  the  revenues  of  the  sees  of  Canterbury, 
York,  London,  Durham,  Winchester,  &c. ; and 
that  the  surplus  revenue  so  arising  should  be 
formed  into  a fund  for  the  endowment  of  the 
two  new  bishoprics,  and  for  raising  the  income 
of  the  poorer  class  of  sees  to  from  4,000/.  to 
5,000/.  a year.  These  recommendations  have 
since  been  conflrmcd  and  carried  out  in  all  thetr 
essential  particulars  by  the  act  6 & 7 Will.  IV. 
c.  77.,  and  by  the  orders  in  council  issued  under 
its  authority.  'The  income  of  the  bishop  of 
Durham  w^s  reduced  in  18:16,  on  the  death  of 
Dr.  Van  Mildert,  to  8,000/.  a year.  In  the 
course  of  the  same  year  Uipon  was  formed  into 
a bishopric.  'I'he  sees  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol 
have  also  been  united  ; and  the  sees  of  Bangor 
and  St.  Asaph  arc  to  be  united  on  the  occur- 
rence of  the  first  vacancy  in  cither.  The  forma- 
tion of  the  bishopric  of  .Manchester  is  to  bo 
delayed  till  this  last  mentioned  event  takes 
place,  that  the  total  number  of  bishoprics  may 
not  be  increased.  (Sec  statement  at  top  of  next 
column,  which  scis  the  most  important  parti- 
culars now  brought  under  the  readers  notice  in 
the  clearest  point  of  view.) 

Every  diocese  has  a chapter,  consisting  of  a 
dean  and  a certain  number  of  canon.s  and  pre- 
bendaries. I'he  chapter  is  often  styled  the  council 
of  the  bishop ; but  it  exercises,  in  point  of  fact,  no 
sort  of  interference  with  the  ecclesiastical  juris* 
dictiun,  or  with  the  general  superintending  autho- 
rity of  the  bishop.  The  chief  duty  of  its  members 
consists  in  maintaining  the  constant  celebration  of 
divine  service  in  the  cathedral  church.  Deaneries 
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Account  (bowing  the  Groat  «nd  Kctt  Revenue  produced 
br  the  difTerent  ArchbithopHct  nnd  Bidmprlcf  of 
KnitUnd  ind  Walct  In  Itii3  « the  Revenue  that  will  be  > 
eiijured  bv  eai'h  Archblthop  and  Blihnp  under  the  i 
Act  fci  7 Will.  I V.  c.  77.,  when  it  taket  effect ; and  the 
Initancet  in  which  it  bat  already  (July  IBIA)  taken  ' 
effect. 
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arc  in  the  of  the  crown  ; some  by  the  form  of 
election  by  the  chapter  ( as  in  the  case  of  bishops  )« 
others  by  the  king's  l.tters  patent.  The  canons 
arc  variously  appointed.  <>-'by  the  crown,  by  the 
bishop,  or  by  election  among  themselves.  lic> 
sides  the  chapters  in  cathedral  churches,  there  are 
also  chapters  in  a few  olhers,  which  arc  styled 
collegiate  churches. 

Archdeacons  are  church  ofBcers,  appointed  (in 
most  cases)  by  tlie  bishops  for  their  assistance  in 
various  matters  connecU^  with  the  superintend- 
ence of  the  diocese. 

Tarsonsare  the  incumbents  of  parish  clmrchea 
They  must  be  priests;  and  derive  their  title  by 
presenuition,  induction,  and  institution.  They 
are  termed  rectors  or  vicars ; — the  former  being 
such  as  are  eniitled  to  the  whole  tithes  of 
the  parish ; the  latter  only  to  a certain  portion. 
The  numlwr  of  parochial  beoehces  in  England 
and  Wales  amounts  to  above  10,500.  Of  these, 
the  advoKSon,  or  right  of  presentation,  to  about 
one  half  is  in  the  hands  of  private  owners;  the 
remainder  belong  to  the  crown  (of  which  the 
patronage  is  exercised,  as  respects  livings  of  infe- 
rior value,  by  the  chancellor ),  to  archbishops  and 
bishops,  ccclesiaaiical  corporations,  universities, 
&c.  The  residence  of  incumbents  in  their 
beneflees,  and  the  restriction  of  the  right  to  hold 
more  than  one  benefice.  Iiave  been  the  objects  of 
a variety  of  regulations  both  in  canons  and  sta- 
tutes. Incumbents  may  be  deprived  either  by 
•entence  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts  for  particular 
offences,  or  in  pursuance  of  certain  penal  sta- 
tutes. CurxUea  are  likewise  priests,  licensed  by 
the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  and  nominated  to  serve 
cures,  atipendiary  curates  are  such  as  are  ap- 
pointed by  rectors,  either  to  supply  their  place  in 
case  of  non-residence,  or  to  assist  them  ; whose  I 
salary  is  regulated  by  statute,  or  episcopal  au-  { 
thoritv.  rerpetubl  curates  are  appointed  to 
churches  in  which  there  is  neither  rector  nor  I 
vicar;  or  to  chapels  of  ease,  porochial  chapels,  | 
and  free  chapels,  that  is,  district  churches  in  , 
large  parishes.  I 

The  order  of  deacon,  in  the  constitution  of 
the  English  church,  serves  merely  as  a necessary 


preliminary  to  that  of  pric'st.  By  the  canons  of 
the  church,  no  bishop  can  admit  any  one  to  holy 
orders,  **  who  is  not  of  his  own  diocese,  except  he 
be  either  of  the  universities  of  this  realm,  or  ex- 
cept he  bring  letters  dismissory  from  the  bishop 
of  whose  diocese  he  is.’*  But  in  practice,  it  is 
not  usual  for  any  bishop  to  admit  to  holv  orders 
any  one  who  has  not  taken  the  degree  of  l^achelor 
of  .Arts,  or  its  equivalent,  at  the  university  of 
Oxford  or  Cambridge.  Exceptions  are  made 
in  favour  of  the  new  university  of  Durham  for 
students  of  the  North  of  England,  of  ihe  college 
of  Lampeter  for  Welshmen,  Ac.,  and  in  some 
cases,  oi  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

The  canons  of  the  church  of  England  were 
made  by  the  archbishop  and  clergy  of  the 
province  of  Canterbury  convened  in  convoca- 
tion in  1603,  and  ratined  by  James  1.  They 
have  not  been  established  bv  act  of  parliament, 
and  consequently  arc  binding  on  the  clergy 
only. 

The  convocations  of  the  clergy  had,  originally, 
the  exclusive  right  of  imposing  taxes  on  that 
body,  as  well  as  of  deliberating  ana  making  canons 
for  the  government  of  the  church.  'I'hey  were 
summoned  by  the  king : and  consisted,  in  each 
province,  of  the  archbishop,  bishops,  and  deans, 
and  a certain  number  of  representatives  (styled 
proctors)  from  the  chapters  and  parochial  cler- 
gy. They  are  still  formally  summoned  at  the 
commencement  of  every  parliament ; but  have 
not  been  assembled  since  the  reign  of  queen 
Anne. 

Tlie  revenues  of  the  church  are  derived  partly 
from  land,  and  partly  from  tithes.  The  latter 
formed  the  original  endowment  of  every  |wrochial 
church.  But  a very  large  proportion  of  them 
fell  gradually  into  the  hands  of  ecclesiastical 
corporations ; and  a part  of  those  again,  at  the 
dissolution  of  mona-steries,  into  the  hands  of  pri- 
vate individuals.  Out  of  the  10,500  benefices, 
more  than  3,000  have  had  their  “great"  tithes, 
or  those  of  com,  wool,  Ac.,  appropriated  or  Im- 
propriated ; in  most  of  these  instances,  however, 
the  “small  liihes,"  as  they  are  termed,  or  those 
of  fruit,  milk,  pigs  And  such  like  articles  are 
reserved  for  the  maintenance  of  the  church. 
Nearly  a third  part  of  the  land  of  England  and 
Wales  is  wholly  tiihe-free,  owing  to  exemptions 
enjoyed  in  former  limes  by  religious  houses. 
Tithe  is  now',  by  an  act  passed  in  1837,  under 
a course  of  commutation  for  an  invariable  corn 
rent,  to  be  converted  into  money,  at  the  prices  of 
the  day. 

'I'he  Commissioners  of  Ecclesiastical  Inquiry 
have  given  the  following  details  with  respect  to 
the  incomes  of  the  clergy  : — 

“ From  the  returns  of  our,inqulrle«  arranged  and  di- 
gested in  the  talHiUr  sUtemenu  before  meruioned,  It 
ap|tears  that  the  total  amount  of  the  gross  annual  reve- 
mies  of  the  several  arrhieptiiropal  and  episcopal  sees  In 

F. ngland  and  Wales,  is  1h1,63I/.  ; affording  an  .-iverage  of 

G. 7:^/. ; and  the  total  amount  of  the  nett  annual  revenues 
of  the  same  Is  1(10.292/. ; affording  an  average  of &JI36/. 

“ 7*he  total  amount  of  the  gross  annual  revenues  of  the 
several  cathedral  and  collegiate  churches  in  England  and 
Wales  Is  SH4.24U..  and  the  total  amount  of  the  aett  an- 
nual revenues  of  the  same  is  20H,289/. 

**  'Die  total  amount  of  the  gross  annual  separate  reve- 
nues of  the  several  dignlcarirs  and  other  spiritual  per- 
sons, members  of  the  cathedral  mud  collegiate  churches 
in  England  and  W'ales,  U ; and  the  total  amount 

of  the  nett  annual  separate  revenues  of  the  same  Is 

“ 'fhe  total  number  of  benefices,  with  and  without 
cure  of  souls,  the  incumbents  whereof  have  made  rc- 
tums  to  our  Inquiries.  omiUiog  those  which  are  perma- 
nently  or  accustomabiy  annex^  to  superior  preferments, 
and  which  are  Included  In  the  statements  respecting 
those  preferments,  is  lO.MO.  The  total  amount  of  the 
gross  animal  revenues  of  these  benefices  is  3.197.22£i/., 
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giving  nn  trrntt^  Income  of  80>^  ; and  the 

of  thf*  nell  *mmal  rctcnue*  of  the  earoe  li  3,004, 7-u.t 

jrivlng  an  average  Jncomr  of  «hV. 

^ ••  The  tolal  number  of  bencflcM.  with  and  without 
cure  ofaouU.  in  KngUnd  ami  Wale*,  including  IhoM- not 
rciurneil  to  ui.  but  eacUwive  of  lho«c  -nneaed  to  other 
pr.-fcrmt-nl,  (alKiul  54  In  number),  li  10.71*  1 Ihe  lot*^ 
ern,.  income  of  ubich.  calcuUted  up  m the  neer.^  nl 
fl,...e  returned,  will  be  S.ST.I.I.VJ/  , and  the  total  nett  In. 
come  liiereof  will  be 

*•  The  total  uuml  er  of  curate*  returned  to  u*  a*  em 
plojed  by  retldrnt  lnctnnb.nti,  U 
illirend.  hr  payment,  in  money  ammmt  tuS7.0,.V..  aff  rd 
tnl  an  averaae  ot  ml/.  Tbote  employcrl  by  non-re.bb  n' 
mLtiibeiU.  are  4.7‘il : the  amount  of  their 
337,G'Ji»/.,  and  the  a*cra,<e  7U/. : and  the  average  of  Iht 

whole  of  the  curate*’ *lipenJ*  I*  Hi/. 

lUit  IhcTc  me  gixxi  grounds  for  thinking  that 
these  returns  are  ven  decidedly  under  the  mark. 
They  were  made  by  the  clergy ; and  it  may  be 
fairly  uresmned  that,  »i>cakiiig  generally,  they 
would  be  disposed  rather  to  underrate  the  amount 
of  their  iiicotnc*.  This,  indeed,  is  fully  csta- 
blibhed  by  the  claims  the  clergy  hate  set  up 
in  cases  relating  to  the  commutation  of  tithes; 
these  have,  in  most  instances,  very  decidedly  ei- 
ceeded  what  might  have  been  inferred  from  the 

return*  alluded  to  above. 

Although  the  Church  of  England  be  *ull 
recognised  as  the  national  establishment,  the 
exclusive  piivilcges  formerly  enjoyed  by  its 
members,  aiul,  indeed,  all  legal  diBimctjons  be- 
tween different  classes  of  subjects  on  ^count  of 
religious  opinion,  have,  by  a scries  of  changes, 
been  nearly  abi>li''hcd.  Ihe  chief  rcmaimiig 
rights,  privilege*,  and  liabilities,  which  connect 
the  church  with  the  stale,  are  nearly  a*  follows 
1.  The  headship  of  Utc  kinj;:  os  a necessary 
consequence  of  which,  the  sovereign  must 
himself  be  a member  of  the  national  church. 
This  headship,  all  persons  taking  cerlam  offices 
are  required  to  recognise,  by  the  oaths  of  pb- 
iuration  and  supremacy,  for  which  a declaration 
is  *ubslituted  in  the  case  of  Uoman  Catholics. 
Roman  Catholics  arc  also  specifically  excluded 
from  the  office  of  chancellor,  and  a few  other 
high  dignities.  . . . • . 

6,  I‘be  form  of  public  prayer  and  administra- 
tion of  the  rites  of  the  church,  its  articles  of  beUef, 
and  various  points  in  its  dtscijdinc,  originally 
settled  by  convocation,  arc  established  by  the 
authority  of  parliament. 

3.  l*he  archbishops  and  bishops  sjl  and  vole  in 

the  House  of  Ivords.  r i.  • j-r 

4.  Although  the  free  enjoyment  of  their  dil- 
ferent  forms  of  worship  be  now  guaranteed  to  all 
Christian  dissenters,  and  that  of  others  (as  Jews) 
tacitly  tolerated,  there  arc  still  some  legislative 
provisions  respecting  them,  by  which  ^e  *»i!wn- 
ority  of  the  established  church  is  recognised.  1 hu‘ . 
Roman  Catholic  archbishops  and  bishops  arc 
forbidden  to  assume  the  titular  dignities  of  their 
respective  dioceses;  public  functionaries  are  tor- 
bidden  to  attend  dissenting  places  of  worship 
with  the  insignia  of  their  ofilce,  &c. 

5 'l*he  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  have 
long  acted  as  officers  of  the  civil  power,  in  the 
character  of  registrars  of  births,  marriages,  and 
deaths  ; but  the  late  act,  by  eslabli.shing  a new 
system  of  registration,  has  materially  altered 
their  posiiion  in  this  respect,  and  their  exclusive 
authority  is  now  taken  away. 

A great  deal  of  discussion  has  taken  place  at 
different  peri.Kls  with  resjiecl  to  the  right  of 
jMirliamcnl  to  interfere  with  the  property  and 
revenues  enjoyed  by  the  church.  It  i» 
mdeed,  pretty  generally  ailmitted,  that  pwlift' 
ment  is  entitled  U»  altor  the  diMnbution  of  the 
church  revenue;  but  it  U contended  by  many 
that  it  has  no  right  la  take  away  any  portion  of 
such  revenue,  and  that  it  w'ould  be  saiTilcgc  to 
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■pply  any  i>arl  of  it  to  any  pun»o*«  other  than 
the  Support  of  the  church ! Rut  a preleiiMon 
of  this  sort  is  totally  inadmissible.  VV  hether  it 
would  be  wise  and  proper  to  make  any  such  di- 
version is  a matter  dependent  on  circumstances, 
and  to  be  judged  of  at  the  lime;  but  certainly 
there  is  no  principle  or  right  of  any  Itind  to 
hinder  parliament,  should  it  be  so  disposed,  from 
dealing  with  church  properly  as  it  would  deal  w^th 
any  thing  else.  An  establishc'd  church  is  neither 
part  nor  parcel  of  religion  ; it  is  a mere  human 
institution,  with  functionaries  appointed  and 
paid  by  the  state ; and  should  porli^enl  be  ho- 
nestly impressed  with  the  conviction  thHt  the 
great  interests  of  religion  and  morality  will  be 
belter  promoted  by  diverting  a portion  of  the 
church  propeilv  to  other  purposes,  it  is  not  eii- 
liiled  merely,  but  it  is  lU  bounden  duty  so  to  di- 
vert  it.  The  rights  of  existing  incumbent*  ought, 
of  course,  to  be  protected ; but  provided  this  be 
done,  parliament  is  quite  as  muen  entitled  to  re- 
model the  church,  and  dis]>oie  of  its  properly,  as 
it  is  to  remodel  the  army  or  the  navy,  or  to  dis- 
band a regiment,  or  pay  off  a line  of  battle  ship. 

Dis-senter*  from  the  Church  of  England  are 
now,  after  more  than  a century  of  struggles, 
placed  entirely  on  an  equal  footing  with  lU 
members  in  respect  of  political  rights  and  |)n- 
vileges.  'I'he  dissenters  consist  principally  of  -- 
1.  The  Uoman  Catholics,  who  have  increased, 
chiefly  through  the  immigration  of  Irish  labour- 
ers, from  60,000to  500,000  or  bOO, 000  since  ihc^- 

ccs*ion  of  George  1 II.  2.  Tbe  members  of  what 
are  commonly  called  the  three  denominaUons,— 
Rresbvtcrians,  Independents,  Rapiists  : of  lbc>e, 
the  lli^t  since  the  period  of  the  civil  wars,  when 
for  a short  time  they  had  political  power  and 
the  revenues  of  the  church  in  their  hands,  have 
rapidly  diminished.  ISIany  of  their  churches 
have  become  Cnilarian.  'I’he  independents 
or  Congregationalists  arc  so  termed  from  asset  t- 
ing,  as  their  fundamental  principle,  Uxc 
tJ!„ttnceof  each  seiiaratc  congregation.  Ihey 
are  numerou*,  and,  unlike  tlie  i rcsbyteriaii.s 
have,  for  the  most  part,  retained  the  funda. 
tnenul  doctrine*  professed  by  the  great  nia- 
jorily  of  Christians  The  Rapiists  are  divided 
into  general  (or  Arminlan)  and  particular  (or 
Calvinlsiic. ) These  three  bodies  do  not 
to  advance  In  numerical  strength.  3,  Of  the 
Methodists  there  arc  likewise  two  pnuem^  di- 
visions. The  Wesleyans  the  most  powerful  and 
important,  whose  origin  was  about  a 
ago.  now  number  about  a million  of  members. 
Their  dissent  from  the  church  is  less  complete 
than  that  of  other  sects.  'I  he  CMvinuUc 
thodists  are  chiefly  established  in  Wales.  4.  i ne 
Quakers  are  more  remarkable  for  the  sm^laniy 
of  their  tenets  and  observancca  (although  their 
strictness  m the  Utter  appears  to  be  on  the  de- 
cline), than  for  their  numbers.  5,  Jewa  are  not 
numerous  in  England  ; but  arc  supposed  to  have 
augmented  considerably  of  “> 

amount  at  present  to  20,000  or  25,tt». 

The  following  table  of  the  number  of  congre- 
gations  belonging  to  the  more  imiwrtant  ^le* 
5f  dissenters  Trom  the  Church  of  England  was 
framed  in  1836,  and  is  supposed  to  be  nearly 

accurate : 

Roman  Catholics 
Pre*byterl*u* 
ln<ic|H*Q(lciii* 


I’afvinUtic  MethodUl* 
ji  Methodi  ■ 
Icliiodisl* 


Wesleyan  Methodist* 
icr  M 


416 

197 

1, M0 
\.i0\ 

4X7 

2, H|8 
. 606 

3r*6 


Other  I 

Quak<  rs 

For  details  ns  to  the  military  navy 

revenue,  Ac.,  of  the  kingdom,  see  ante,  p.464,  Ac 
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Public  I'fliicalion.  In  England  no  syslcm  of 
public  instruction  has  been  establishwl  by  nii- 
th'>rity  of  the  legislature.  Schools  hove,  how- 
ever, been  established  in  most  ijarishes,  ond 
very  large  sums  have  been  left  by  private  in- 
dividuals for  the  purpose  of  supplying  gra- 
tuitous instruction.  Almost  all  the  grammar 
schools  in  the  kingdom  owe  their  origin  to  this 
source ; and  there  is  perhaps,  no  country  in 
which  so  great  an  amount  of  property  has  been 
np]>ropr1aU>d  fur  the  education  of  youth.  Un- 
luckily, however,  these  bequests  have  not  been 
subjected  to  any  oontrolling  authority,  so  that  they 
have  not  unfrequently  been  embezzled  and  di- 
verted to  other  purposes  than  those  for  which 
they  were  originally  destined.  Still,  however, 
the  amount  of  property  applicable  to  L^ucational 
purjioses  in  England  is  ver}’  large ; but  it  is  made 
of  comparatively  little  avail  by  the  conditions 
which  regulate  its  application,  and  which  vary 
according  to  the  rules  laid  down  by  the  founders. 
It  is  not  cosy,  indeed,  to  say  in  how  far  it  would 
be  prudent  lor  the  legislature  to  interfere  with  the 
regulations  as  to  be<]uests  or  endowments ; but  it 
is  inconsistent  alike  with  principle  and  common 
sense,  that  the  application  of  pmperty  lefi  to 
]iromote  the  education  and  well-being  of  the 
C'MUinnnity,  should  be  made  to  depend,  in  all 
time  to  come,  on  the  conditions  in  wills  dictated 
in  a less  enlightened  age,  or  by  capricious  and 
uninstructed,  though  benevolent,  individuals. 
'i*he  public  interest  should,  in  all  cases,  be  the 
}>aramount  consideration  ; and  the  conditions  in 
wills  and  testaments  should  be  respected  in  so 
far  only  as  they  arc  consistent  with  its  advance- 
ment. 

1 1 is  believed  that,  at  this  moment,  the  incomes 
of  the  estates  and  other  property  lef^  for  edu- 
cational purposes,  would  amount.  If  propii^ly 
managed,  to  about  400,000/.  a year,  liut  it  is 
well  known  that  the  management  of  such  pro- 
perty is  far  from  efficient ; and  the  utility  or  the 
funds  that  are  realised  is,  os  stated  above,  greatly 
impaired  by  the  conditions  and  restrictions  under 
which  they  are  applied.  It  were,  therefore,  much 
to  be  wished,  that  something  w*cre  done  to  obviate 
the  abuses  in  this  important  department  of  the 
public  economy,  and  to  administer  the  funds  lefl 
for  the  advancement  of  education,  so  as  to  render 
them  productive  of  the  greatest  amount  of  na- 
tional odvantage. 

'i'he  grammar  and  eudowed  schools  appear  to 
have  been  principally  intended  for  the  use  of  the 
iip(>cr  and  middle  classes,  especially  the  latter ; 
mid  it  was  not  till  a cutnpamtively  recent  period 
that  any  vigorous  effort  was  ma<ie  to  supply  the 
lower  classes  with  education,  or  to  bring  this 
most  im|>ortant  instrument  of  civilisation  and 
advancement  within  tlie  command  of  the  chil- 
dren of  the  poor.  Hut  during  the  prescntccntury 
a great  many  schools  have  been  founded,  having 
this  object  in  view.  These  consist  principally  of 
what  are  called  National,  British  and  Foreign, 
and  Sunday  schools.  The  first,  under  the  control 
of  the  National  Society,  arc  conducted  on  the 
system  recommended  by  Dr.  Bell  of  Madras,  and 
into  the  catechism  of  the  church  of  England,  with 
which  they  are  closely  connected.  I'he  schools 
of  the  British  and  Foreign  Society  arc  not  con- 
nected with  any  religious  sect,  but  are  open  to 
all  pupils  of  whatever  creed.  Sunday  Schools, 
so  called  from  their  being  taught  on  the  Sunday 
evenings,  sometimes  belong  to  one  sect  and 
sometimes  to  another,  and  sometimes,  though 
more  rarelv,  to  nunc. 

The  vstnnatcs  that  have  been  framed  of  the 
number  of  children  at  school  are  but  little  to  be 
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do|>cndcd  on  ; and  though  the  numbers  were 
accumte,  the  want  of  any  proper  classification  of 
the  pupils,  according  to  the  objects  of  study, 
renders  them  of  little  or  no  value.  Perhaps,  at 
an  average  of  England  and  Wales,  from  one 
tenth  to  one  eleventh  part  of  the  pop.  mav  Sic 
attending  schools  and  seminaries  of  one  kind 
and  another.  We  believe,  however,  that,  speak- 
ing generally,  this  education  is  of  a very  inreri<>r 
description ; and  that,  in  point  of  quality,  it  is 
decidedly  below  the  standard  of  Prussia,  Hol- 
land, and  some  other  countries.  It  is  to  the 
freedom  of  our  institutions,  and  the  scope  given 
to  talent  and  enterprise  to  elevate  their  pojt- 
sessor  in  the  scale  of  wealth  and  distinction, 
and  not  to  our  educational  systems,  that  the  pro- 
gress made  by  Englishmen,  and  the  triumphs 
they  have  achieved  in  all  departments  of  in- 
dustry, science,  and  literature,  are  to  be  as- 
cribed. 

The  superior  grammar  schools,  and  the  two 
great  universities  of  Oxford  and  ('ambridge, 
are  especially  appropriated  to  the  education  of 
the  higher  classes.  We  have  given  sumo  ac- 
count of  them  under  the  articles  CAMBRtncK, 
Etom,  Oxt'ORD,  Ac.  I'he  Ixmdon  University  is 
merely  a board  authorised  to  examine  indivi- 
duals educated  at  certain  specified  places,  and 
to  grant  degrees  to  qualified  parties. 

ji  compuUory  provision  for  the  support  of  the 
poor  has  long  existed  in  England,  it  grew  out 
of  the  impotent  attempts  made  in  the  reigns  of 
Henry  VIII.,  Edward  VI.,  and  the  earlier  part 
of  that  of  Elizabeth,  to  suppress  mendicancy,  and 
at  the  tame  lime  to  provide  for  the  poor  by  vo- 
luntary contributions.  At  length,  (he  earlier 
statutes  on  the  subject  were  consolidated,  and 
the  principle  of  compulsorv  provision  carried  to 
the  fullest  extent  by  the  famous  statute  of  the 
43  F^liz.  c.  2.,  whicfi  enacted,  that  all  maimed 
and  impotent  persons  should  be  provided  for  at 
the  expense  of  their  respective  parishes,  and  that 
employment  should  be  found  for  the  unemployed 
able-b^ied  poor.  From  this  remote  period,  the 
law  of  England  has  regarded  every  parish  in  the 
light  of  a Taroily,  the  richer  members  of  which 
were  bound  to  provide  for  those  who,  through 
inability,  misfortune,  or  want  of  work,  could 
not  provide  for  themselves.  This,  also,  is  the 
principle  embodied  in  the  law  of  Scotland  with 
respect  to  the  poor;  and  provided  the  means  fur 
caiT)'ing  it  into  effect  be  so  contrived  that  indi- 
gence and  suffering  may  be  relieved,  without  at 
the  same  time  encoura^ng  Indolence  and  vice, 
the  system  would  seem  to  be  quite  unexception- 
able. Practically,  however,  this  has  been  fuund 
to  be  a problem  of  exceedingly  difllciilt  solution, 
and  not  a few  have  concluded  that,  however  ad- 
ministered, all  systematic  attempts  to  relieve  the 
poor  arc  necessarily,  in  the  end,  productive  of 
increased  want  and  misery. 

The  poor,  no  doubt,  are  naturally  anxious  that 
the  compulsory  provision  for  their  support  should 
be. raised  to  the  highest  limit,  and  that  their  ne- 
cessities should  not  only  be  relieved,  but  that 
they  should  be  able,  without  molestation,  to  cut 
the  bread  of  idleness.  But  wherever  the  assess- 
ment and  otlministration  of  the  provision  fur 
their  support  is  left  to  the  care  of  those  on 
whom  the  burden  of  its  payment  really  falls,  this 
tendency  to  abuse  is  not  long  in  being  effectually 
provided  against;  and  the  sustaining  and  bene- 
ficial influence  of  the  system  alone  remains.  The 
complicati'd  code  of  laws  respecting  settlements, 
and  the  establishment  of  workhouses  owes  its 
origin  to  this  principle  — to  the  wish  of  the 
legislature  to  relieve  the  poor,  and,  at  the  same 
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timc,  to  prevent  the  abuse  of  the  rates;  and 
there  is  unquestionable  evidence  to  show,  that, 
from  the  establishment  of  the  system  in  1603. 
down  to  about  1780^  the  devices  in  question 
were  effectual  for  their  object ; and  that  while 
poverty  was  relieved,  no  encouragement  was 
given  to  sloth,  or  to  early  and  improvident 
unions.  Hut  soon  after  this  period  various  in- 
novations were  made  on  the  old  law.  which 
broke  down  most  of  the  securities  against  the 
abuse  of  the  rates ; and.  in  1793.  the  pernicious 
principle  was  adopted  of  mixing  together  wages 
and  poor-rates,  and  of  eking  out  what  was  supposed 
to  be  a deficiency  in  the  former  by  payments 
from  the  latter!  In  consequence  of  this  sub- 
version of  the  principle  on  which  the  poor  rates 
had  been  previously  administered,  they  began 
rapidly  to  increase,  and  threatened  to  swallow 
up  the  whole,  or.  at  least,  a very  laige  part  of  the 
surplus  produce  of  the  land.  Various  devices 
were  resorted  to.  in  the  view  of  checking  the 
evil ; but,  unaccountable  as  it  may  appear,  not 
one  of  them  had  for  its  object  to  revert  to  those 
practices  and  mode  of  administering  the  law. 
which  the  experience  of  more  than  230  years  had 
shown  were  fully  effectual  for  the  prevention  of 
abuse.  At  length  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act 
was  passed  in  1B34,  which  introduced  a totally 
new  system  for  the  administration  of  the  poor 
laws.  Under  this  act  the  counti^  has  been  di- 
vided into  unions  of  more  or  fewer  parishes, 
according  to  circumstances,  the  administra- 
tion of  lUl  matters  relating  to  the  poor  in  those 
unions  being  intrusted  to  a board  of  guardians 
elected  by  the  rate  payers  : But  these  guardians 
are  themselves  controlled  by.  and,  in  fact,  are 
merely  the  executive  ofiicera  of  a central  board 
of  three  commissioners  established  in  l.ondon. 
who  have  power  to  issue  rules  and  regulations  os 
to  the  management  of  the  poor,  whten  all  guar- 
dians, and  other  inferior  officers,  are  bound  to 
obey.  The  central  board  it  assisted  by  deputy 
commissioners,  who  attend  at  meetings  of  guar- 
dians. explain  the  law,  and  adjudicate  or  report 
upon  extraordinary  cases,  and  see  that  the  rules 
laid  down  by  the  central  board  arc  complied 
with.  We  have  elsewhere  stated  our  opinion  as 
to  the  policy  and  probable  operation  of  this  new 
system.  (See  IFeaUh  M*Culloch*s  ed. 

1 vol.  8vo.  note  xxii.)  The  whole  that  can  be 
said  in  its  favour  is,  thst  the  poor  rates  have  been 
materially  reduced  since  its  introduction ; but 
we  incline  to  think  that  the  reduction  would 
have  been  about  as  great,  had  the  system  for  the 
regulation  of  the  coimmlsory  provision  that  pre- 
vailed in  the  reign  oi  George  II.  been  revived, 
with  a few  alterations;  while  many  pernicious 
consequences,  inseparable  fVom  the  existing  sys- 
tem, would  have  been  avoided. 

We  subjoin  a table  of  the  sums  expended  for 
the  relief  and  maintenance  of  the  pour  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales  at  different  periods  since  1748, 
with  an  estimate  of  the  pop.  at  these  periods  ; — 
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PubHc  — There  are  few  ways, 

probably,  in  which  national  character  and  habits 
are  displayed  more  truthfully  than  in  popular 
sports  and  amusements;  and  though  none  of 


these  be  in  any  way  associated  amongst  ns  with 
civil  or  religious  iKility,  as  hi  ancient  Greece 
and  Rome,  and  some  modern  Catholic  nation^ 
thev  are  still  of  sufficient  importance  to  justify 
ana  require  a short  notice,  i'ield  sports  com- 
prised almost  the  whole  pastimes  indulged  in 
during  the  early  period  of  our  history  : they 
were  materially  modified  by  the  game  laws  irw 
troduced  at  the  Norman  period,  and  which  have 
descended  down  to  our  own  times.  Many  ge- 
nerations have  passed  since  the  chase  was  mi- 
micry of  noble  w*ar : but  so  far  as  danger  and 
excitement  are  concerned,  fox-hunting  and 
steeple  chases  may  be  considered  as  excellent 
substitutes  fur  the  chase  of  the  wolf  and  the 
boar.  Archery  ranked  amongst  the  most  po- 
pular and  important  of  the  old  English  sport-s 
and  constituted  the  peculiar  boast  or  the  ancient 
yeomanry:  but  wc  must  refer  the  reader  to  ihc 
^lads,  that  form  so  peculiar  and  valuable  a 
^rtion  of  our  earlier  literature,  for  the  most 
faithful  and  striking  illustrations  of  this  and 
other  matters  connected  with  the  habits  and 
manners  of  the  commonalty.  By  their  means 
the  fame  of  the  outlaw,  Uubin  Ilo^,  has  already 
outlived  that  of  many  a legitimate  hero,  and 
bids  fair  to  outlive  that  of  many  more,  'ilie 
wild  boar  was  an  object  of  the  chase  down  to 
the  Stuarts,  and  deer  may.  in  a limited  sense, 
be  still  considered  as  such.  The  fox,  hare, 
and  otter  arc  at  present  the  only  wild  animals 
that  can  in  a general  sense  be  said  to  peri>e- 
luate  the  chase.  Eox-hunting  may.  in  fact, 
be  said  to  be  in  an  especial  iiianner  the  out. 
door  sport  of  the  countr}*  gentlemen  of  Kug. 
land  at  the  present  flay;  and  it  is  not  to  be 
denied,  that  it  is  highly  exciting,  manly,  and 
invigorating.  Coursing  and  falconry  were  sports 
restricted  to  those  of  gentle  blood ; the  latter 
ha#  long  been  obsolete,  in  any  popular  sense, 
though,  like  archery,  it  is  indulged  in  by  a few 
individuals.  Partridge  and  grouse  shooting 
arc  universally  popular  amongst  the  country 
gentlemen  ; and  fishing  is  also  extensively  prac- 
tised. Amongst  the  lower  classe-s  wrestling  is 
one  of  the  most  popular  of  the  out-door  sports : 
it  is  followed  principally  in  the  northern  and 
western  cos.,  but  the  miMes  arc  essentially  dis. 
tinct,  that  of  the  former  m<»rc  nearly  resembling 
the  fashion  of  the  ancient  athlcUe.  Quarter 
staff  and  boxing  must  also  be  considered  as  pe- 
culiarly Engli^  in  their  character:  luckily, 
prize-fighting  ap)>ears  of  late  years  to  have  got 
quite  out  of  fashion,  and  the  same  maybe  said  of 
bull-baiting  and  cock-fighting,  once  so  general, 
with  other  sjiorts  of  a like  brutalising  character. 
Horse  races  are  of  comparatively  modern  origin, 
and  have  attained  to  the  acme  of  {)opularity  with 
all  classes,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest.  The 
races  at  Epsom,  Doncaster,  Ascot,  &c.,  attract 
vast  crowds  of  visiters ; and  nowhere  is  there  to 
be  seen  such  a display  of  niagni  licence,  num- 
bers. good  humour,  and  love  of  enjoyment,  as 
may  be  witnessed  at  these  meetings.  Cricket 
grounds  and  hofvling  greens  maintain  their  p«>- 
pulanty  amongst  the  more  respectable  classes 
as  those  forskiltlc  playing  do  amongst  the  lower. 
Boat-racing  may  be  noticed  ns  a (>opuiar  amuse- 
ment that  seems  to  be  gaining  ground;  and  the 
rego/tar,  or  boat-matches,  that  are  now  annually 
got  up  in  several  sea-port  towns,  arc  very  well 
attended.  The  holyday  fair  or  wake  comprises 
most  of  the  various  amusements  in  vogue,  and  is 
usually  annual : some  of  the  more  ancient  of 
these  appear  to  have  had  a religious  origin,  otheis 
had  business,  wholly  or  imrtly,  in  view:  as  |x>- 
pular  festivals,  they  arc  all  fast  degenerating. 
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and  bid  fair  to  disappear  alK^ther,  at  no  very 
distant  period.  In-doors,  billiards  have  replaced 
the  ancient  shufilc-board,  and  cards,  though  still 
pretty  general,  are  rapidly  giving  way  to  music 
and  conversation:  many  minor  customs,  once 
universal  favourites,  might  be  named,  that  have 
wholly  disappeared,  and  though  the  holly  and  the 
mistletoe  are  still  seen  in  the  majority  of  houses 
at  Christmas,  few  other  of  the  older  customs  or 
sports  can  he  said  to  survive,  in  any  state  of 
vigour:  even  blindman's  buff,  and  hunt  the 
slipper,  arc  now  but  rarely  practised,  and  never 
in  genteel  society.  Dancing  keeps  its  ground, 
changing  its  character  accoroing  to  the  changes 
of  fashion.  I'he  mutations  that  have  occurred  in 
dramatic  representations  from  the  time  when  they 
were  associated  with  the  festivals  of  religion,  and 
chieflv  limited  to  scriptural  subjects,  down  to 
the  allegorical  ma^ues  of  U.  Jonson,  which 
I^lilton's  Comuf  shows  lingered  on  to  a later 
period,  form  n wide  field  for  investigation.  The 
I'hristmaa  mumming  (that  may  still,  perhaps,  be 
witnessed  in  some  remote  corners,  improving 
the  stories  of  St.  George  and  the  Dragon,  or 
Fair  Uosamond,)  seems  a lineal  descendant  of 
the  old  mysteries ; the  mountebank  and  his 
merry  Andrew,  and  Punch  and  Joan,  appear  to 
have  made  their  final  exit  from  the  scene.  It 
would  require  far  more  space  than  can  be  af- 
forded, to  mark  the  various  changes  in  what  has 
been  called  the  legitimate  drama,  whose  master- 
pieces were  produced  in  the  earlier  part  of  its 
career  during  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I. 
The  two  great  London  theatres  of  Covent  (rar- 
den  and  Dniry  Lane  have  lost  the  greater  part 
of  their  predominating  influence,  fur  which  two 
very  sufficient  causes  may  be  assigmvl : they 
have  ceased,  owing  to  the  greater  lateness  of  the 
dinner  hour,  to  be  the  resort  of  fashion,  whose 
influence  in  England  is  all  but  omnipotent ; and 
they  are  monopolies  which,  in  the  long  run,  al- 
ways have  a deteriorating  influence  over  litera- 
ture as  well  as  industry. 

In  so  far  as  the  metropolis  may  be  considered 
an  index  to  the  community  at  large,  muMc  would 
seem  to  be  rapidly  advancing  in  popular  fa- 
vour; nor  can  it  escape  notice,  that  the  means 
taken  to  popularise  sculpture  and  painting  are 
fast  neutralising  the  propensities  which  natu- 
rnlly  resulted  from  want  of  perception  and  sym- 
])athy  with  works  of  art.  1 he  results  of  all  this 
rre  sufficiently  obvious.  In  the  more  tranquil  and 
refined  tone  that  pervades  most  places  or  public 
resort,  and  in  the  greater  taste  for  country  ex- 
cursions reading,  &c.  Gin-drinking  is  still,  no 
doubt,  very  widely  diflVised ; but,  as  already 
stated,  there  has  been  in  this,  as  in  most  other 
respects,  a material  improvement  within  the 

firesent  century.  The  influence  of  gas  in  mak- 
ng  our  streets  almost  as  brilliant  by  night  as  by 
day,  has  powerfully  contributed  to  repress  crimes 
and  disoidcrs. 

'fhe  English  I.anguafie,  the  use  of  which  is 
now  univcfNal  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  is 
priucinally  of  Anglo-Saxon  origin.  The  Gothic 
or  Bclgic  occupants  of  the  lower  and  more  fer- 
tile parts  of  the  country,  at  the  epoch  of  the 
Roman  invasion,  and  the  Saxons  by  whom  the 
country  wax  overrun  subsequently  to  the  with- 
drawal of  the  Homans,  were  congenerous  races ; 
ao  that  the  language  of  the  latter  easily  be- 
came that  of  the  people  generally.  (StatiMica of 
British  Empire,  i.  396.)  ARer  the  conquest  of  the 
kingdom  by  William  Duke  of  Normandy,  the 
Norman  language  became  that  of  the  court,  the 
nobility,  and  the  courts  of  law;  but  the  influx  of 
Norman  settlers  was  too  locoosiderable  to  have 


any  material  influence  over  the  language  of  the 
bulk  of  the  people,  w'hich  continued  to  be  essen- 
tially Saxon.  In  the  course  of  time,  the  ]ire- 
udiccs  of  the  English  monarchs  of  the  Norman 
ine  in  favour  of  their  continental  dominions  and 
subjects,  lost  much  of  their  influence,  and  being 
bred  in  England,  they  began  to  become  familiar 
with,  and  use  the  language  of,  their  English 
subjects.  In  1216,  Henry  HI.  issued  a writ 
in  the  Anglo-Saxon  tonipie.  Not  long  after, 
English  was  substituted  instead  of  French,  in 
viva  eoce  proceedings  in  the  courts  of  law ; and 
though  written  proceedings  in  courts  were  carried 
on  fur  a considerable  period  longer  in  a barba- 
rous jargon,  half  French  and  half  English,  the 
latter  was  ordered  by  statute,  m the  reign  of 
Edward  III.,  to  be  Ihcncefurth  exclusively  used 
in  the  courts.  It  is  curious,  however,  that,  not- 
withstanding this  enactment,  the  statutes  conti- 
nued to  be  promulgated  in  French  down  to  the 
reign  <»f  Richard  111. 

During  all  this  period  the  Anglo  Saxon  was 
gradually  acquiring  the  distinctive  characters  of 
the  English  language.  A great  many  French 
(and  consequently  Latin)  words,  through  our 
long-continued  connection  with  France,  succcs- 
sivriy  found  their  way  into  the  language;  and  it 
also  was  enriched  by  words  derived  from  the 
Greek  and  other  tongues.  Wyclifie  and  GeoflVey 
Chaucer,  who  flourished  in’  tlie  Mth  century, 
may  be  regarded  the  one  as  the  father  of 
English  prose,  and  the  other  of  English  poetry. 
During  the  15th  century,  the  language  advanci'd 
but  little;  but  previously  to  the  close  of  the  16th 
century,  it  had,  in  a great  measure,  attained  to 
the  form  and  standard  which  it  now  exhibits. 
During  the  reigns  of  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  manr 
additional  French,  and  some  Italian  and  Sjtanish 
words  were*  introduced.  Still,  however,  ol  about 
38,000  words,  which,  excluding  the  preterites  and 
participles  of  verbs,  the  English  language  is 
supposed  to  comprise,  about  23,000  arc  of  Anglo- 
Saxoti  origin;  and  the  remainder  Latin,  lires-k, 
French,  &c.,  in  diflerent  but  uncertain  pro|Mjr- 
tions. 

It  is  foreign  to  our  subject  to  enter  into  any 
details  as  to  the  works  that  have  been  written  in 
English.  Suffice  it  to  sav,  that  there  is  no  de- 
partment of  literature,  philosophy,  or  science,  in 
which  English  writers  have  not  attained  to  high, 
and  in  not  a few  instances,  to  unrivalled  excel- 
lence. For  a lengthened  period,  our  philoso- 
phical and  politii*al  literature  has  had  much 
more  of  a practical  than  of  a theoretical  or  spe- 
culative character;  and  the  taste  for  meta)>hysical 
inquiry  haa  almost  entirely  disappeared.  \\  ithin 
the  last  few  years  the  great  object  has  been  to 
diilbse  literature,  and  to  secure  the  suflVages  of  a 
wide,  rather  than  ofa  select  circle  of  reatlcrs.  The 
influence  of  this  change  on  the  character  of  uur 
literature,  and  the  taste  of  the  public,  cannot  yet 
be  fairly  appreciated ; perhaps  the  former  will 
gain  in  clearness  and  lose  in  depth  ; and  it  is 
not  impossible  that  a lower  standard  may  be 
formed  of  philosophical  and  literary  eminence. 

Corulition  of  the  People.  — We  have  olrcady 
made  some  statements  illustrative  of  the  im- 
proved condition  of  the  great  bulk  of  the 
people  in  the  present  times,  as  compared  with 
their  condition  at  more  remote  periods  (ari/c, 
p.457.  X ^l>«aking  generally,  all  classes  are  now 
incomparably  better  fed,  better  lodged,  and  better 
clothed,  than  at  anv  former  epoch  tn  our  history. 
The  increase  in  the  consumption  of  butchers' 
meat  since  1770  has  been  more  than  double 
as  compared  with  the  increase  of  the  i>opu- 
lation ; and  the  increase  in  the  consumption  of 
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tea,  Hugar,  coflfbc,  &c.»  since  the  same  period, 
has  been  (^uilc  unprecedented.  In  fact,  the 
poorest  individuals  are  now  in  the  daily  enjoy- 
ment of  many  descriptions  of  luxuries  tlUt  were, 
no  further  back  than  the  17th  century,  unattain- 
able even  by  the  richest  lords.  Tea  and  sugar 
are  now  bec^e  necessaries  of  life ; every  cot- 
tage is  well  furnished  with  glau  windows ; and 
maids  of  all  work  ore  now  quite  as  welTand  neatly 
dressed  as  the  duchesses  tbM  figured  at  the  court 
of  Queen  Anne. 

It  is  not,  however,  to  be  denied,  that,  notwith- 
standing this  signal  increase  of  prosperity,  con- 
siderable distress  exists  among  certain  classes  — 
especially  amor^  the  hand-loom  weavers  and 
the  agricultural  ubourers  in  a few  districts,  llie 
depressed  condition  of  the  former  is  no  doubt 
owing  to  the  extensive  introduction  of  power- 
looms,  and  the  facility  with  which  their  business 
may  be  learned ; and  that  of  the  latter  to  the 
abuse  of  the  poor  laws,  and  the  too  great  multi- 
plication of  cottages,  but,  provid^  nothing 
occur  to  check  our  progress  in  manufactures, 
the  hand-loom  weavers  will  gradually  be  ab- 
sorbed into  otlier  businesses,  and  their  employ- 
ment and  distress  will  cease  to  be  heard  of ; and 
the  judicious  administration  of  the  poor  laws 
will,  at  no  distant  period,  get  rid  of  whiuever  dis- 
tress may  exist  in  certain  agricultural  districts. 
'The  continued  importation  of  crowds  of  immi- 
grants from  Ireland  is  an  evil  less  easily  dealt 
with,  and  which  certainly  has  a very  imuriuus 
influence  over  the  pop.  of  England.  But  this 
may  also  be  expected  to  diminim ; so  that,  pro- 
vided tranquillity,  good  order,  and  that  penect 
security  essential  to  all  great  undertakings,  be 
maintained  at  home,  the  fair  presumption  is,  Uiat 
the  prosperity  of  the  country  will  go  on  increas- 
ing for  a very  long  period,  and  that  England 
wiH  indcnnitcly  maintain  the  proud  distinction 
of  being  the  richevt,  most  industrious,  and  happy 
of  European  nations. 

Historical  Sxrrcif.  — After  all  the  discus- 
sions which  have  taken  place  respecting  the  his- 
tory and  character  of  those  native  tribes  which  oc- 
cupied Britain  at  the  period  when  the  Komans 
first  reached  its  shores,  thus  much  only  appears  to 
have  been  determined  with  any  degree  of  pro- 
bability, that  they  belonged  PATtly  to  tliat  great 
family  of  the  human  race  called  the  Celtic,  and 
partly  to  another  great  family  called  the  Gothic, 
i'o  the  former  belonged  the  Cymry,  or  inha- 
bitants of  Wales,  and  of  the  Western,  and,  per- 
haps, also,  the  Northern  counties : to  the  latter, 
or  Goths,  belonged  the  Bclgtc,  who,  having  emi- 
grated from  the  Continent,  occupied  the  eastern, 
lower,  and  most  fertile  portion  of  the  country. 

The  visit  of  Julius  Caesar  to  Britain  occurred 
55  years  before  Christ.  From  that  time  it 
remained  uiiinolcstcd  by  the  Romans  for  nearly 
90 years.  In  a.  d.  43,  Aulus  Plautius,  despatched 
by  the  cmiicror  Claudius,  began  its  conquest, 
which,  in  the  space  of  about  40  years,  was  com- 
pleted, with  the  exception  of  the  northern  part 
of  Scotland,  into  which  the  Romans  scarcely 
penetrated. 

l*hc  Homans  iiUrodiiccil,  to  a great  extent, 
their  arts  and  civilisation  into  this  remote 
province.  Thirty-three  large  towns,  and  many 
military  stations,  were  connected  together  by 
magniiicont  roads,  constructed  by  the  labour 
of  the  Human  soldiers  and  provincials.  It  is 
probable  that,  between  these  several  centres  of 
civilisation,  much  of  the  country  remained  in 
that  state  of  forest  in  which  the  Komans  had 
found  it.  Still  the  population  of  Roman  Bri- 
tain must  h-vve  been  large,  and  its  progress 


I in  refinement  considerable,  for  two  ceirtu- 
; rics  aAer  the  conauesL  AHcr  (hat  time,  the 
I declining  TOwer  ot  Rome  yielded  to  the  fierce 
attacks  or  the  nortiiern  tribes  of  the  island, 
and  Britain  became,  to  a certain  extent,  inde- 
pendent of  the  empire,  but  only  to  suffer  the 
more  from  these  fierce  assailants. 

Of  the  history  of  the  long  period  which  elapaed 
between  the  retirement  of  the  Raiman  armies 
from  our  island,  and  its  conquest  by  the  Saxons, 
we  possMS  no  memorials  sufficiently  authentic  to 
form  a connected  narrative.  It  a|>pears  probable 
that  the  hereditary  chiefs  of  the  ancient  British 
tribes,  who  had  lost  their  authority  during  the  pe- 
riod of  colonial  government,  resumed  it  to  a cer- 
tain extent ; that  in  the  larger  towns,  the  clerical 
order,  together  with  a council  of  magistrates  and 
citixens,  exercised  almost  republican  authority. 
The  £xact  wn  of  separation  from  the  empire  of 
Rome  cannot  be  fixed ; it  seems  to  have  been 
effected  a.  o.  409,  when  the  letters  of  the  em- 
peror Honorius  commanded  Uie  cities  of  Britain 
to  provide  for  their  own  defence.*’  About 
40  years  later,  we  find  no  distinct  trace  of  muni- 
cipal government  lefl;  the  country  under  the 

fDTcmmcnt  of  a number  of  petty  chieAaina  or 
ings,  and  overrun  even  to  the  extreme  south  by 
the  incursions  of  the  Caledonian  tnbes.  At  this 

ftcriod  (a.  D.  449X  Hengist  and  Ilorsa,  Saxon 
eaders,  ranging  the  coast  of  the  British  Channel 
with  three  of  their  piratical  vessels,  were  invited 
by  GwTtheyrn  (Vortigern),  a British  prince  of 
Kent,  to  serve  against  these  northern  invaders. 
Five  thousand  auxiliaries  soon  arrived ; quarrels 
arose  between  the  Britons  and  their  guests;  and 
(a.  o.  457)  the  latter  conquered  Kent  for  them- 
selves. Such  are  the  outlines  of  the  ancient 
story  recorded  by  Gildas.  lu  our  critical  tunes 
some  have  contended,  that  the  tiamea  of  tlie 
leaders  (both  signifying  a horse)  prove  that  those 
personages  are  themselves  as  fabulous  as  the 
well-known  tale  with  w hich  they  are  connected, 
of  the  marriage  and  dowry  of  the  beautiful  Kow  - 
ena,  the  defeat  of  the  Saxons,  their  return,  and 
the  treacherous  seizure  of  Vortigern;  of 
which  are  mentioned  only  by  later  British 
writers. 

The  conquest  of  the  greater  part  of  Britain  by 
the  Saxons,  Jutes,  and  Angles,  occupied  a space 
of  about  190  years,  from  the  landing  of  Hengist. 
Five  British  states,  Stralh-Clyde,  Cumbria,  North 
and  South  Wales,  and  Cornwall,  maintained  their 
existence  fur  a somewhat  longer  time.  Three 
Saxon  kingdoms  (Su.nsex,  Wessex,  Essex^one 
Jutiah  (Kent),  four  Anglian  (Bernicia,  Deira, 
East  Anglia,  Mercia),  were  formed  in  this 
period. 

The  Anglo-Saxons  were  a people  divided  into 
various  castes.  The  kings,  or  caldermen,  reigned 
by  a sort  of  hereditary  right,  without  any  strict 
adherence  to  the  laws  of  succesriun,  but  ail 
claimed  descent  from  the  original  race  of  Odin. 
The  nobility,  “earls,”  “earlcundmcn,**or  “ thane- 
born,”  were  a class  a{»art,  like  those  of  conti- 
nenUd  countries  at  the  present  di^.  The  third 
class  was  that  of  the  “ ceorls,*^  or  ignoble; 
placed  in  a state  of  dependence  on  the  nobility, 
yet  freemen  according  to  the  law.  l*hcir  rank,  as 
compared  with  that  of  the  nobles,  was  estimated  by 
the  different  value  of  their  cumpurgatory  oaths 
in  giving  evidence,  and  of  their  lives  and  persons 
according  to  the  “ weregild,”  or  legal  compensa- 
tion for  blood ; namely,  one  sixth.  Every  free- 
man was  presumptively  attached  to  some  “lord,” 
and  designated  as  his  “ man.”  A class  of  these 
I “ earls”  )>osscsscd  of  landed  property,  yet  not 
I “ lords”  xeums  to  have  occupied,  like  theequitca 
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of  the  Ilonuiiu,  a sort  of  intcrmeduite  rank  be- 
tween the  patriciani  and  plebeians,  under  the 
various  titles  of  sitheundmen,  leaser  thanes,  &c. 
They  seem  to  have  had  the  privilege,  denied  to 
the  ceorl,  of  choosing  their  own  lords.  Theceorls, 
on  the  other  band,  were  “ bonde,"  attached  to 
the  glebe ; and  might  be  the  subjects  of  gift  or 
bequest  along  with  it,  not  as  slaves,  but  as  ap* 
purtenant  to  the  property.  They  took  no  part 
in  the  political  government  of  the  realm.  Lastly, 
the  theowes,  or  serfs,  were  slaves  in  the  full 
import  of  the  word. 

llie  territorial  division  of  England,  under  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  into  counties,  hundred^  and  tyth- 
ing%  is  of  very  great  antiquity,  and  formed  the 
basis  of  their  civil  institutions.  The  earl,  the 
bundreder,  and  the  tything-man,  presided  re- 
spectively over  these  divisions.  Each  of  these 
officers  held  a court  of  justice,  which  was  at- 
tended by  the  landed  premrietors : and  by  the 
well-known  custom  ot  **  frank-pledge,”  the  su- 
perior or  noble  was  rendered  res^nsible  for  the 
acts  of  his  inferior  or  man ; and  the  vicin^e,  col- 
lectively, for  those  of  its  members.  Thewitena- 
gemote,  or  assembly  of  the  wise  men,  seems  to 
have  bwn,  in  its  original  nature,  rather  a high 
court  of  justice,  for  the  redress  of  complaints  by 
or  against  the  great  men  of  the  realm,  than  a Ic- 
islative  assembly.  The  earls,  aldermen,  and 
igher  prelates,  attended  it;  and  it  is  probable, 
though  unccrtaii^  that  the  burghs  sent  deputies  to 
it.  Together  with  the  king,  it  constituted  the 
sovereign  power  of  the  empire;  the  Saxon  kings 
usually  promulgated  their  laws,  as  enacted  by 
themselves,  with  the  advice  of  their  **witan;'' 
and  the  succession  to  the  crown  was  fixed  by 
their  determination,  llie  conversion  of  the  An- 
glo-Saxons to  Christianity  was  commenced  by 
Augustine  and  bis  companions,  missionaries  de- 
spatched by  Gregory  VIL  in  the  beginning  of 
tne  seventh  century,  and  proceeded  with  gi'eat 
iwidity  to  completion.  Although  the  rel^ion 
or  Christ  had  biwn  introduced  for  five  centuries 
at  least  into  the  country  among  the  Britons,  it 
had  sunk  so  completely  into  decav  in  the  revo- 
lution which  followed  the  fall  or  the  Homan 
empire,  that  from  the  reconversion  of  the  island 
under  Its  Saxon  masters,  we  date  our  episcopal 
succession,  and  the  foundation  of  our  religious 
establishments. 

llie  first  appearance  of  supremacy  among  the 
numerous  chieftains  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  occurs 
in  the  Instance  of  Ella,  king  or  Sussex,  who  hav- 
ing, in  consequence  of  a great  victory,  obtained  a 
temporary  authority  over  the  Britons,  assumed 
the  title  of  BretwaJda  (ruler  of  the  Britons), 
about  A.  D.  491.  During  the  long  period  of  the 
Saxon  conquest,  several  indepentKnt  states  were 
founded,  of  which  the  principal  and  best  known 
are  Wessex,  Sussex,  Kent,  Essex,  Dcira,  P^t 
Anglia,  Northumberland:  and  hence  has  arisen 
the  well-known  term  or  heptarchy ; which, 
however,  is  substantially  erroneous,  inasmuch  as 
at  no  particular  point  of  time  did  these  seven 
states  exist  independently  of  each  other.  Seve- 
ral princes,  who  by  connection  or  conquest  ob- 
tained a superior  power  to  the  rest,  assumed  in 
succession  the  title  of  Bretwalda,  which  even- 
tually (a.  d.  830)  was  held  by  Egbert,  king  of 
Wessex,  commonly  regarded  as  the  first  king  of 
England. 

'fhe  accession  of  Egbert  to  this  dignity  was 
cotemporary  with  the  first  invasion  of  the  Iranes. 
For  a century  and  a half  from  that  time,  their 
inroads  were  continually  repeated.  A 11  substantial 
progress  in  civilisation  wa.v  eflTectually  arrested 
by  tnis  terrible  evil.  The  Danes  were  always  at 


hand:  the  intervals  between  their  incursions, 
instead  of  being  employed  b^  the  Anglo-Saxon 
princes  and  peoule  in  forming  powerful  com- 
binations for  defence,  were  spent  in  civil  wars  ; 
and  the  weaker  party  habitually  called  utran 
this  powerful  foreign  enemy  for  support.  The 
reign  of  the  great  AlfVed,  the  most  brilliant  in 
the  Saxon  annals,  took  place  towards  the  middle 
of  this  age  (871—901).  Under  his  successors 
(Athelstan  and  Edmund)  the  Saxon  sway  wss 
extended,  both  by  the  repulse  of  thp  Danes,  and 
by  the  subjugation  of  the  Britons  of  Cumbria 
and  Devonshire.  But  the  Danes  again  suc- 
ceeded in  overrunning  almost  the  whole  of  Pmg- 
land ; and  became,  in  fart,  not  only  the  chieftain^, 
but  the  pre^nitors  of  a large  pro)>ortion  of  the 
population  of  the  country  N.  of  the  Humber, 
and  of  the  coast  between  that  river  and  the  Watsh 
(the  ancient  Danelage).  At  length,  under 
Sweyne  and  Canute  (a.  d.  1017),  the  Danes  be- 
came masters  of  the  kingdom,  which,  however, 
they  only  held  for  24  years  or  till  1041,  is  hen  the 
crown  devolved  on  an  Anglo-Saxon  prince,  Ed- 
ward, sumamed  the  Confessor.  Six  powerful 
earls  Danes  and  Englishmen,  divided  the  country 
between  them,  under  his  authority,  which,  during 
the  greater  part  of  his  reign,  was  little  more  than 
nominal.  At  his  death,  Harold,  one  of  these 
chieftains,  disregarding  both  the  claims  of  Ed- 
ward's natural  successors,  and  those  of  William 
duke  of  Normandy,  his  kinsman,  to  whom  he 
hi^  bequeathed  the  crown,  seiz^  it  by  force. 
William,  having  determined  to  vindicate  his 
pretensions  lorce  of  arms,  invaded  England 
with  a powerful  army ; and  having  defeated  and 
killed  Harold  in  the  decisive  battle  of  Hastings 
on  the  14th  of  October,  1068,  succeeded  to  the 
throne. 

llie  Norman  conquest  is  the  great  sra  to 
which  reference  is  orainarily  made  as  the  begin- 
ning of  a new  order  of  things  in  English  nis- 
tory.  The  immediate  change,  however,  con- 
sisted chiefly  in  the  division  of  the  lands  of  the 
kingdom  into  60^000  knighu’  feet  or  estates, 
among  the  followers  of  the  conqueror,  as  feudal 
lords.  Feudality  existed  among  the  Saxons  as 
well  as  the  Normans.  But  the  tic  which  con- 
nected the  inferior  with  the  superior  was  more 
one  of  personal  service,  and  leas  strictly  terri- 
torial in  its  nature ; nor  were  the  peculiar  inci- 
dents of  military  tenure,  as  understt^  in  France 
and  Oenbany,  known  among  the  Anglo-Saxons. 
Soon  after  the  ('onquest,  the  greater  part  of 
the  territory  of  England  became  in  ftict,  os 
well  as  by  the  gift  or  the  soverciOT,  the  pro]>erty 
of  the  Norman  knights.  But  a Targe  proportion 
still  undoubtedly  remained  in  the  bands  or  Saxon 
and  Danish  thanes,  who  either  kept  possession  of 
the  lands  in  defiance  or  evasion  of  the  royal  grants, 
or  by  composition  with  the  Normans  to  whom 
they  had  been  assigned.  I'hc  class  immediately 
under  the  nobles, — the  freemen  or  ceorls  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  period  (if  the  viUani,  6ordaru, and 
cotaru  of  Domesday  Book  be  rightly  consi- 
dered as  representing  that  class),  — appears  to 
have  comprised  the  great  bulk  of  the  popula- 
tion : the  sertv,  or  slaves,  mentioned  in  that  re- 
cord, amount  only  to  about  an  eighth  part  of 
the  former  class.  Eighty-two  boroughs  are 
named;  and,  allowing  tor  those  parts  of  Eng- 
land of  which  the  survey  is  not  nreiierved,  tne 
number  was  probably  about  1 00.  These  boroughs 
appear  to  have  been  Mnall,  ill-fortifled  places, 
inhabited  by  a population  partly  TOverned  by 
municipid  customs,  and  partly  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  king,  or  of  some  neighbouring 
noble  or  prelate,  from  whom,  in  after  tiroes,  they 
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gvnendly  purchased  their  irmnehises.  The  po- 
pulation or  England,  at  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
William  the  Conqueror,  has  been  estimate  at 
about  2.000*000:  and  contidenDg  that  the  whole 
northern  part  lay  almost  waste,  and  that  many 
towns,  manors*  Ac.  are  mentioned  as  bavins  lost 
half  their  inhabitants  since  the  time  of  Edward 
the  Confessor*  through  the  calamities  attending 
the  invasion,  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  pop. 
under  that  prince  fell  little  short  of  3,000*(XX) ; 
though  wc  iiacline  to  think  that  this  is  consider- 
ably beyond  the  mark.  It  may,  however,  be  infer- 
red from  other  facts,  that  England,  in  that  early 
time,  was  almost  wholly  reclaimed  and  cultivated, 
since  nearly  all  the  villages  and  hamlets  with 
w hich  its  surface  is  so  tiiickly  strewn  seem  to 
derive  their  origin  from  the  Saxon  age. 

Erum  the  Norman  conquest  to  the  accession 
of  Edward  l.(  1066  to  1272^  the  principal  circum- 
stances which  flx  the  attention  of  the  reader  of 
British  history  are  — the  disputes  between  the 
Norman  and  rlantagcnct  kings  and  their  baroas, 
u^ether  with  the  developement  of  the  feudal 
system  ; the  quarrel  between  the  sovereigns  and 
toe  church ; and  the  foreign  relations  of  England, 
arising  out  of  the  Fren^  provinces  held  by  iu 
kings  as  feudal  lords.  As,  according  to  the 
rinciples  of  the  feudal  law,  every  superior  lord 
ad  a court,  consisting  of  all  those  who  held 
land  immediately  of  him,  so  the  king's  tenants 
in  chief  formed  the  highest  court  or  common 
council  of  the  realm.  It  consisted,  conse- 
quently, not  only  of  the  greater  barons,  but  of 
such  inferior  ones  as  were  under  no  superior 
lord,  but  held  directly  of  the  king.  But  the 
former  naturally  acquired  a preponderating 
share  in  it.  Backed  uy  the  people,  tliey  con- 
tended with  their  sovereign  for  the  rights  which 
were  finally  established  by  Magna  Charla, 
in  1215.  The  greater  part  of  this  celebrated 
instrument  is  directed  against  the  abuses  of 
the  king's  power  as  feudal  lord:  but  it  eita- 
blishi*d  the  two  great  principles,  that  no  one 
should  undergo  the  consequences  of  a crimi- 
nal act,  unlc-KS  by  the  judgment  of  his  peers, 
from  which,  through  a variety  of  changes, 
adapted  to  the  necessities  of  {larticuUr  times, 
we  derive  our  modem  trial  by  jury  ; and 
that  no  “scutage*'  ^originally  a pecuniary 
contribution  asvL-ssed  in  lieu  of  military  ser- 
vice) should  be  levied,  except  by  consent  of 
the  great  council  of  the  realm.  'I'his  pro- 
vision, framed  on  behalf  of  the  king's  tenants  in 
chief  only,  has  become  the  basis  of  tlic  popular 
right  of  taxation  by  representatives.  Continued 
disputes  respecting  the  extent  of  these  privileges, 
and  the  uridc  of  the  nobility,  led  to  the  barons’ 
war  in  the  reign  of  Henry  111.,  in  which  Simon 
de  .Montfort,  Earl  of  Leicester,  for  a time 
govcrmsl  the  kingdom,  and  convened,  as  already 
stated,  the  first  meeting  of  the  great  council,  or 
“parliament,”  to  which  represeiitaiives  of  the 
commons  distinctly  appear  to  have  been  sum- 
moned fl263);  though  it  is  probable  that  they 
attended  previously. 

'Fhc  two  great  points  on  which  the  clergy  and 
the  crown  were  at  issue,  from  the  reign  of  Wil- 
li.im  Uufiis  to  that  of  Henry  III.,  were  those 
of  investitures,  and  of  the  jurisdiction  over 
ecclesiastics.  The  first,  in  )>oint  of  fact,  involved 
the  (juestinn,  whether  ihc  Lcinjmraliiics  annexed 
to  the  higher  olHces  of  the  church  (bislio|uic8 
and  abbeys)  should  be  in  the  gift  of  the  crown 
or  the|K)pc;  the  second,  whether  clergymen, 
in  criminal  proc'eedingH,  i.Iiould  be  subject  to 
the  royal  c«>urts  or  Iheirow  n.  Stephen  conceded 
the  |K>inl  of  investiture;  but  Heury  11.  strongly 


resisted  the  demands  of  the  church,  and,  by  the 
Constitutions  of  Clarendon  (1164).  abro^ted 
many  privileges  which  it  had  previously  enjoyed, 
under  pretence  of  restoring  ancient  lawa  nut 
the  opposition  and  rrtortyrdom  of  Becket  turned 
the  s^e  against  the  royal  authority.  Henry 
was  forced  to  recede  from  his  demands.  l*he 
quarrel  of  investitures  was  again  renewed  in  the 
reign  of  John;  and  that  pnnee,  pressed  by  the 
difucullies  of  his  position,  not  only  yielded  the 
point,  but  owned  the  feudal  superiority  of  the 
sec  of  Home.  But  the  power  of  that  church 
seemed  suddenly  to  decay,  afler  attaining  the 
full  recognition  of  her  rights : in  the  long  reign 
of  Henry  III.  the  junsdiction  of  the  royal 
courts  was  silently  extended  over  ecclesiastics, 
and  the  prise  of  so  protracted  a struggle  was 
partially  yielded  with  little  resistance. 

William  I.  and  his  immediate  successors  pos- 
sessed no  continental  dominions  except  Nor- 
mandy, for  which  they  owed  fcnltv  to  the  cn>wii 
of  France.  But  the  house  of  Flantagenet.  to 
which  Hcniy  11.  belonged,  were  masters  of  the 
provinces  of  Anjou,  Touralne,  itnd  Maine;  to 
which  that  king  added  Guienne  and  Boictou  by- 
marriage,  and  Brittany  by  conquest;  so  that 
above  a third  part  of  France  was  under  the  im. 
mediate  jurisdiction  and  sovereignty  of  the  kings 
of  England.  Henry  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest 
son,  Richard,  surnamed,  for  his  bravery,  Ca'ur  lU; 
Linn.  After  greatly  distinguishing  himself,  and 
adding  to  the  glory  of  the  English  arms  by  his 
exploits  in  Balesttne,  he  was  arrested  and’  im- 
prisoned at  Vienna,  on  his  way  home,  and  did 
not  recover  his  freedom  till  he  had  agreed  to 
pay  an  enormous  ransom.  He  soon  al\er  diinl 
from  the  effects  of  a wound  he  received  in  an 
attack  on  a castle  near  Limoges. 

Richard  having  no  is.sue,  was  succeeded,  in 
1199,  by  his  braincr  John,  surnamed  Lackhud, 
whose  reign  is  one  of  the  mo^t  inglorious  in  the 
English  annals.  During  its  coniinu.'inco,  Philip 
Augustus,  king  of  France,  an  able  and  ^Kditic 
prince,  rc-unit(^  to  the  French  cn>wn  almost  ail 
those  possessions  in  France  that  had  l>oen  under 
the  feudal  sovereignly  of  the  kings  of  England. 
But  this  loss  was  in  some  measure  countervailed 
by  the  conquest  of  Ireland,  commenced  in  1172, 
by  the  Norman  chief^ins  of  Henry  II.  'I'he 
siibjuntion  of  that  island  was  not,  however, 
completely  accomplished  till  about  4 centuries 
aficr. 

But  the  reign  of  John  was  chiefly  remarkable 
for  the  concession  of  the  (iirat  Charter  (^Ma^na 
Ctuirta),  signed  at  Rtnmvmcde  in  1215.  In  the 
following  reign,  under  llenry  III.,  the  (*oni- 
mons,  as  already  stated,  were  expressly  sum- 
moned AS  constituent  mems.  of  parliament.  'I'hc 
found.'itions  of  the  constitution  were  in  this  way 
laid ; and  means  prepared  for  that  gradual 
n^luction  of  the  realm  under  a more  regular 
form  of  government,  which  w as  in  great  measure 
eflected  during  the  long  reign  of  Edward  1.(1272 
to  1307),  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  successful 
rinces  who  ever  sat  on  the  throne  of  England. 

iidcr  him,  the  great  council  of  the  realm  as- 
sumed a form  resembling  that  of  the  modern  par. 
lianient,  by  the  separation  of  the  greater  barons, 
from  whom  our  modern  peerage  is  derived, 
from  the  great  body  of  the  tenants  in  chief; 
the  fontier  being  personally  summoned  to  p.ar- 
liamcnt,  the  latter  ceasing  to  he  summomd  at 
alt,  and  being  present  only  through  their  repre- 
.sentatives.  'liieso.  however,  contiiuK'd  for  a 
lengthened  period  to  yield  a reluctant  attendance, 
and  seldom  interfered  in  public  aflttira,  except  b) 
vote  or  refuse  the  supplies  demanded  by  the 
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sorereign*  The  commons  and  lords  appear  to 
have  sat  in  separate  bodies,  at  least  occasionally, 
as  early  as  this  reign.  'Fhe  power  of  the  great 
barons,  at  the  expense  of  the  lesser,  was  materially 
incTcai^  in  consequence  of  the  statute  termed 
**dr  donis”  which  tended  to  create  perpetuities 
in  feudal  estates;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
statute  **quia  rm^orcs,’*  prevented  the  owners 
from  increasing  the  num^r  of  their  vassals  by 
subinfeudation.  The  combined  operation  of  the 
two  tended  to  throw  the  land  more  extensively 
into  laige  demesnes,  and  to  diminish  the  number 
of  the  small  feudal  chieftains,  retainers  of  the 
higher  nobles.  With  the  church  Edward  was 
generally  at  peace,  though  in  his  reign  con- 
siderable steps  were  made  towards  the  repression 
of  its  temporal  usurpations,  by  the  subordination 
of  the  ecclesiastical  to  the  royal  tribunals,  and  by 
laws  of  mortmain.  In  its  iureign  relations,  the 
reign  of  Edward  was  eminently  glorious,  un- 
htstifiable  as  many  of  his  acta  must  dc  esteemed. 
He  subdued  Wales;  interfered  with  dignity  in 
the  aflhirs  of  the  Continent ; and,  taking  part  in 
the  disputes  respecting  the  succession  to  the 
throne  of  Scotland,  nearlv  subjugated  that 
country,  on  the  borders  of  which  he  died,  while 
engaged  in  the  active  prosecution  of  hostilities 
against  it 

His  son  Edward  II.  lost  in  a few  unfortunate 
campaigns,  the  footing  which  his  father  had 
gained  in  Scotland;  the  crown  of  which  was 
triumphantlv  worn  by  Uobert  Bruce,  the  con- 
queror of  Bannockburn  (1312).  The  rest  of 
Edw'ard's  reign  was  occupied  by  a lengthened 
struggle  in  support  of  his  favourites  against  the 
barons  and  his  queen.  In  the  end,  he  was  de- 
throned, in  1327,  by  the  prelates  and  nobles,  who 
assumed  the  power  of  a parliament,  and  perished 
miserably  in  Berkeley  Castle,  shortly  after  his 
son  Edward  III.  had  been  raisetl  to  the  throne, 
at  the  age  of  fourteen. 

The  reign. of  this  great  prince  is  chiefly 
celebrated  on  account  of  his  wars  in  France, 
M'hich  he  conducted  with  so  much  valour  and 
brilliant  though  only  temijorary  success.  The 
right  which  he  asserted  to  the  crown  of  France 
was  derived  through  his  mother  Isabella,  who 
stood  nearest  in  the  line  of  succession,  but  was 
herself  excluded  by  the  Salic  law  from  its  in- 
heritance. It  was  maintained  in  favour  of  the 
claim  of  Edward,  that  a title  derived  through  a 
female,  though  herself  incapable  of  r^ning,  Is 
valid.  The  nation,  as  in  the  wars  of  FMward  I. 
against  Scotland,  was  carried  away  by  the  ex- 
citement of  foreign  conquest,  and  for  a long 
time  aided  its  sovereign  with  subsidies,  tall^^es, 
and  loans,  prodigally  lavished  in  support  of^his 
pretensions.  These  wars  lasted,  with  few  inter- 
ruptions, from  1.337  to  1374:  but,  notwithstand- 
ing the  great  victories  of  Cressy  (1.346)  and 
Poicticrs(  1364),  the  capture  of  a king  of  France, 
and  the  desolation  of  the  greater  pait  of  that 
kingdom,  Edward  retained  at  their  termination 
only  Bordeaux,  Bayonne,  Calais,  and  an  insig- 
nificant district  of  Gascony. 

It  was  during  these  wars,  and  in  the  court  of 
Edward,  that  the  spirit  of  chivalry  attained  its 
highest  point  of  exaltation.  Although  this 
characteristic  of  that  brilliant  a*ra  was  but  of  a 
temporary  nature  in  itself  (for  the  knights  of 
Edward's  court  left  no  successors),  yet  it  had 
very  important  results  in  modelling  and  refining 
the  ta.ste  and  character  of  the  higher  orders. 
Aleanwhile  the  mass  of  the  people  was  under- 
ling a still  more  important  change,  under  the 
influence  of  different  causes.  The  wars  with 
France,  for  the  first  time  since  the  battle  of 


Ha<.tings,  thoroughly  awakened  the  spirit  of 
English  nationality.  The  distinction  between 
Norman  and  Saxon  was  thenceforth  merged  in 
the  character  of  Englishman.  The  language 
rose  cotemporancously  with  the  nation  ; for 
though  the  change  of  speech  front  Saxon  to 
English  was  a very  slow  process  ^extending, 
at  leai^t,  from  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  to  that 
of  Edward  III.),  the  written  dialect  may  be 
said  to  have  pass^  at  once  from  barbarism  to 
a high  degree  of  perfection  in  the  poems  of 
Chaucer,  whose  career  began  in  this  reign  ; 
a point  from  which  it  receded,  rather  than  ad- 
vanced, for  a century  afterwards.  The  royal  pre- 
rogntive  declined  during  the  latter  part  of  this 
reign,  owing  chiefly  to  the  necessities  of  the 
king,  whose  great  expenditure  rendered  him 
dependent  on  his  parliaments,  which,  for  the 
first  time,  were  now  directed  by  statute  to  be 
summon^  annually,  llie  lowest  class,  on  the 
other  hand,  greatly  rose  in  importance. 

'I*he  great  pestilence  that  raged  iu  England  in 
1349,  is  supposed  to  have  cut  off  a half,  or  more, 
of  the  inhabitants.  The  services  of  those  that 
survived  having,  in  consequence,  become  more 
valuable,  they  demanded  and  received  higher 
wi^es.  This  rise  was,  however,  regarded  as  a 
grievous  hardship  : and  the  king,  with  the  advice 
of  **  hit  prelates,  nobles,  and  learned  men,*’  issued 
an  edict,  by  which  all  labourers  were,  under  se- 
vere penalties,  ordered  to  work  at  their  old  oc- 
cupation for  the  same  wages  that  they  received 
bciore  the  pestilence!  But  “the  servants,  having 
no  regard  to  the  said  ordinance,  but  to  their 
ease  and  singular  covetizc.”  refused  to  ser\*e 
unless  for  higher  wages  than  it  allowed.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  resistance,  the  famous  statute  of 
the  21st  Edward  HI.  c.  1.,  commonly  called  the 
statute  of  labourers,  was  passed.  It  enacts,  that 
every  able-bodied  person  under  60  years  of  age, 
not  having  sufficient  to  live  on,  being  required, 
shall  be  teund  to  serve  him  that  doth  reijuire 
him,  or  else  shall  be  committe<l  to  gaol  till  ho 
finds  surety  to  serve.  If  a servant  or  workman 
depart  from  service  before  the  time  agreed  on, 
he  shall  be  imprisoned  ; and  if  any  artificer  t.ikc 
more  wages  than  were  wont  to  be  paid,  he  shall 
be  committed  to  gaol.  But  the  increase  of  wages 
having  originated  in  natural  causes,  could  not  be 
checked  by  such  enactments.  Their  iiu-fllcacy 
did  not,  however,  lead  to  the  adoption  of  a policy 
more  consistent  with  justice  or  common  sense. 
On  the  contrary,  fresh  efforts  were  made  to  give 
effi*ct  to  the  statute  of  labourers;  and  to  prevent 
it.s  being  defeated  by  the  peasantry  taking  refuge 
in  towns,  or  emigrating  to  a distant  iwirt  of  the 
country,  it  was  etiacled  by  the  34ih  Edward  III., 
that  if  any  Inlionrcr  or  servant  flee  to  any  town, 
the  chief  officer  shall  deliver  him  up ; at«d  if  they 
depart  for  another  countty,  thev  shall  be  burned 
in  the  forehead  with  the  letter  P ! The  injustice 
dune  to  the  labourers  by  the.se  oppressive  statutes 
was  the  more  glaring,  as  Edward,  to  obtain  funds 
to  prosecute  his  schemes  of  cuniniest  in  France, 
had  had  recourse  to  the  disgraceful  expctlient  of 
enfeebling  the  standard  of  the  coin.  Not  only, 
therefore,  did  the  regulations  as  to  wages,  so  far  at 
least  as  they  were  effectual,  deprive  the  common 
people  of  that  incrca.-ed  payment  to  which  they 
were  entitli>d  from  the  diminution  of  their  num- 
bers, but  they  also  hindered  them  from  l>eing  com- 
pensated for  the  fraud  ]>ractised  on  the  coin.  It 
was  attempted,  indeed,  to  obvi.ate  the  effects  of  the 
diminution  of  the  latter  by  fixing  the  prices  of 
most  articles ; but  this  was  only  to  bolster  up  one 
absurdity  by  another,  and  ills  not  possible  that  such 
limitations  could  have  any  material  influence. 
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NutwiihsUndiM  the  degradAtion  and  ignorance  I of  the  annies  in  France,  and  the  licence  gUon 
of  the  mass  oF  the  people,  the  oppressions  to  to  all  sorts  of  disorders  at  home,  by  the  absence 


a liich  tbejr  were  subjected  made  them  at  length 
rise  m masse  against  their  oppressors.  So  long 
indeed  as  Edward  111.  live^  the  public  tran« 
quillitj  was  preserved,  and  the  villeins  and  la> 
tourers  submitted  to  the  injustice  of  which  they 
were  the  victima  But  the  increase  of  towns 
and  manufactures,  during  the  lengthened  rci^ 
of  this  monarch,  having  materially  increased  the 
number  of  free  labourers,  a new  spirit  begau  to 
actuate  the  peasantry,  who,  contrasting  their 
servile  condition  with  the  condition  of  the  citi- 
seiia,  became  sensible  of  their  inferiority,  and 
more  alive  to  the  oppressions  they  sufTered.  An 
attempt  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  statute 
of  labourers,  in  the  reign  of  Uichard  II.,  was 
the  ground  work  of  the  famous  rebellion  hauled 
by  Wat  Tyler.  The  demands  made  by  the  pea- 
santry show  the  grievances  under  which  they 
laboured.  They  required  the  abolition  of  sls^ 
very,  freedom  of  commerce  in  market-towns 
without  tolls  or  imposts,  and  a fixed  rent  on 
lands,  instead  of  the  services  due  by  villenage. 
The  rebellion,  aller  having  attained  to  a formi- 
dable magnitude,  was  suppressed  with  much 
bloodshed.  But  though  re-established,  the  ser- 
vitude of  the  peasantry  was  relaxed,  and  the 
class  of  free  labourers  became  gradually  more 
numerous. 

How  far  this  national  movement  was  aided 
by  the  religious  excitement  which  bemn  at  the 
same  time  to  prevail,  hat  been  much  debated. 
About  1360,  Wyclitfc  began  his  attacks  upon  the 
mendicant  friars,  and  upon  many  abuses  of  the 
church  as  it  then  existed.  He  was  supi>orted  in 
the  royal  council  by  P^idward's  third  son,  John  of 
Gaunt,  and  by  some  of  the  principal  nobility, 
through  jealousy  of  the  prelates;  but  his  chief 
reliance  for  the  propagation  of  his  tenets  was 
on  the  people,  among  whom  be  distributed  the 
Scriptures  in  the  vulg^  tongue;  and  despatched 
the  disciples,  callctT  bis  **poor  priests,”  who 
appealed  tu  their  homely  sense  in  Uteir  own 
idiom,  and  by  arguments  suited  to  Uieir  capa- 
cities. He  died  in  1384  : his  followers  were  soon 
distinguished  by  the  title  of  heretics;  and  Uie 
increasing  prevalence  of  their  opinions  was 
fully  testuied,  in  1400,  by  the  enactment  of  the 
statute  **  de  fufretico  comburendo,**  the  commence- 
ment of  a long  series  of  persecutions  directed  ' 
against  them. 

Richard  II.  was  dethroned  in  1399  by  Henry 
of  Bolingbroke,  hiscousin,  and  murdered  shortly  | 
aAerwards. . The  usuqiing  monarch,  Henry  IV., 
was  chiefly  occupied,  during  his  reign,  with  domes-  ; 
tic  troubles,  which  were  with  difficulty  overcome 
by  his  great  abilities;  but  it  is  remarkable  for 
two  important  events  In  the  dcvelopcment  of  the 
constitution,  though  not  much  noticed  at  the 
time  — the  fixing,  by  statute,  of  the  purliamrmary 
right  of  election  for  counties  in  a//  freeholders, 
afterwards  restrained,  under  Henry  VI.,  to  those 
who  were  worth  40s.  per  annum ; — and  the  re- 
cognition of  the  two  houses  as  bodies  possessing 
distinct  privileges,  not  to  be  interfered  with  by 
each  other. 

Henry  son  of  Henry  IV.,  renewed  the 
claims  of  his  ancestor  to  the  crown  of  France, 
and  gained  thegreat  victory  of  Agincourt,  in  1413, 
which  laid  most  of  that  kingdom  at  his  mercy. 
But  this  success  was  prt^uctivc  of  no  real 
advantage.  France,  indeed,  was  reduced  to  a 
slate  of  great  distress,  but  England  participated 
largely  in  the  mischiefs  site  inflicted  on  her 
neighbour.  The  draughts  of  men  and  money 
rciiutred  for  the  reinforcement  and  maintenance 


of  the  sovereign,  could  nut  fail  of  having  a moat 
mischievous  induence.  A statute  of  the  9th  of 
Henry  X.  recites  that  “ whereas  at  the  making 
of  the  act  of  the  14th  of  Edward  HI.  (1340^ 
there  were  sufiicient  of  proper  men  in  each 
county  to  execute  every  office ; but  that  owing 
to  pestilence  and  wars,  there  are  imH  now  (1421 ) 
a sufficiency  of  res)>onsible  persons  to  act  as  she- 
riffs, coroners,  and  escheaturs. " The  laurels,  as 
Mr.  Barrininon  has  justly  observed,  which  were 
gained  by  Henry  V.  are  well  know  n ; but  it  is 
not  so  well  known  that  be  has  lefl  us,  in  the 
above  statute,  irrefragable  proof  that  they  were 
not  oblainetl,  but  at  the  dearest  price — the  im* 
poverishment  and  depopulation  of  Ute  country. 

The  success  of  the  r'rench  anus  under  the 
celebrated  Joan  of  Arc  and  Count  Dunois, 
during  the  minority  of  Henry  VI., at  length  put 
a peri^  to  the  attempts  of  the  English  to  con- 
quer France.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  tran- 
quillity they  enjm’ed  subsequently  to  the  ter- 
mination of  the  French  wars,  was  but  of  short 
duration;  as  England  soon  after  became  the 
I theatre  of  civil  war. 

Henry  IV.  was  the  son  of  John  of  Gaunt, 

; third  son  of  Edward  111.  I'hc  title  which 
he  set  up  against  Richard  II.  was  denvctt 
Uiroiigh  his  mother,  great-granddaughter  of 
Edward,  Earl  of  Lancaster,  whom  a popular  tra- 
dition represented  as  the  eldest  son  ofllenry  11 L, 
and  excluded  from  the  succession  on  account 
of  deformity.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Duke 
of  Clarence,  second  son  of  Edward  111.,  had 
also  female  descendants.  Richard,  Duke  of 
York,  through  one  of  these,  acquired  a title 
clearly  preferable  to  that  of  descendants  of 
Henry  IV.,  if  tlicir  apcKryphal  claim  through 
the  Karl  of  l.Ancaster  were' ri'jecicd.  'Fhe  jrarti- 
sans  of  the  house  of  Lancaster  assumed  (it  is 
said)  the  red  rose  for  their  symbol;  those  of 
York,  the  white.  'I'hc  parties  attached  to  the 
rival  factions  were  pretty  equally  balanced,  and 
for  nearly  40  years,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  short  intervals,  one  half  the  nation  may 
be  said  to  have  turned  its  arms  against  the 
other.  llichard,  Duke  of  York,  fell  in  the 
fluid,  leaving  his  claims  to  Edward  IV.,  wlm, 
af\er  various  changes  of  fortune,  dethroned 
Henry  VI.  in  1481.  Ilis  son,  Edward  V.,  a 
minor,  is  believed,  though,  )>erhaps,  without 
sufficient  rounds,  to  have  oecn  murdered  in  the 
Tower,  awr  a reign  of  13  days,  by  his  uncle, 
the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  .aherwards  Uichard  111. 
'I'his  able  but  sanguinary  prince  lust  hit  crown 
and  his  life  in  the  decisive  battle  tif  Bosworth 
Field,  gained  in  1485,  by  Henry  'I'lidor,  Karl  of 
Richmond.  This  event  put  a period  to  the  civil 
wars ; the  victor  uniting  in  his  person  the  title  of 
I.niica$ter  through  his  inutlicr,  Margaret  Beau- 
fort, and  that  of  York  acquirc'd  through  his  mar- 
riage with  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Edward  I V. 

The  reign  of  Henry  V’ll.  is  one  of  the  most 
important  in  the  history  of  the  country.  Tliis 
politic  and  able  prince  completely  destroyed  the 
power  and  influence  of  the  feudal  aristocracy. 
From  a very  remote  ]>criod,  the  great  lords  bad 
been  accustomed  to  maintain  vast  numbers  of 
servants  and  retainers,  partly  for  the  pur)>use  of 
displayii)^  their  grandeur,  and  Partly  as  the 
means  of  security  and  of  attack.  The  retainers 
generally  lived  on  the  estates  of  their  masters, 
who  supplied  them  witJi  badges  and  liveries,  and 
with  provisions  while  in  service.  These  persons 
were  not  only  ready  ujion  all  occasions,  when 
called  upon,  to  support  the  cause  of  their  lords. 
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to  execute  their  orders,  and  to  give  evidence  for 
them  in  courts  of  law,  but,  trusting  to  their  in- 
fluence to  screen  them  from  justice,  they  scru- 
pled not,  whenever  an  op|x>rtunity  otTcred,  to 
attack  those  they  considered  as  their  master’s 
enemies  1 The  predatory  habits  acquired  in  such 
a mode  of  life  could  not  be  easily  laid  aside ; 
and  when  dismissed  from  service,  or  not  em- 
ployed by  their  masters,  they  generally  supported 
themselves  by  thei\  and  robbery.  Many  statutes 
had  been  passed  for  repressing  so  enormous  an 
abuse,  but  without  any  )K*rceptiblc  effect;  and 
during  the  civil  wars  the  evil  attained  to  a fright- 
ful excess.  No  provision  being  made  for  dis- 
banded soldiers  or  retainers,  it  was  not  unusual 
to  expose  liveries  for  sale,  and  the  competition 
for  them  amongst  idle  and  disorderly  persons 
was  such  that  they  occasionally  brought  consi- 
derable sums.  Henry  V 1 1.  determine  to  abate 
this  nuisance;  and  his  sagacity  and  firmness, 
and  the  circumstances  under  which  he  was 
placed,  enabled  him  to  succeed.  Many  of  the 
principal  nobles  hod  perished  in  the  struggles 
terminated  by  the  battle  of  Bosworth ; and  tneir 
power  bad  been  impaired  by  repeated  confisca- 
tions, and  by  the  extraordinary  expenses  they  had 
had  to  sustain.  'l*bey  were,  therefore,  but  ill- 
fitted  to  defend  their  privileges  against  so  able 
and  powerful  a prince  as  Henry,  who  perceived 
and  made  use  or  his  advantage.  The  laws  against 
giving  badges  and  liveries,  and  employing  re- 
tainers, were  renewed  and  enforced  with  a ri- 
gour that  none  could  expect  to  elude.  At  the 
same  time,  too,  that  the  barons  were  compelled 
to  lay  aside  their  feudal  pomp,  and  to  dismiss 
their  vassals,  the  improved  and  more  luxurious 
habits  that  began  to  be  diffiiscd  throughout  the 
nation  dispos^  them  to  receive  money  pay- 
ments, in>tead  of  personal  services,  from  their 
tenants  and  dependants ; and  the  lower  ranks 
of  people  being  thus,  as  it  were,  abandoned  by 
their  feudal  superiors,  were  obliged,  instead  of 
trusting  to  them  for  tU[rport  and  protection,  to 
resort  to  some  species  of  industry,  and  to  re- 
spect those  laws  they  could  no  longer  trample 
upon  with  impunity.  The  change  that  was  thus 
effected  was  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  had 
the  most  decisive  and  beneficial  influence  on 
all  ranks  and  orders.  Had  the  practice  of  main- 
taining crowds  of  retainers  continued,  order  and 
tranquillity  could  never  have  been  established. 

The  power  of  the  great  lords  was  undermined 
by  another  law,  which,  though  less  felt  at  the 
time,  has  been  hardly  less  important  perhaps  in 
its  consequences  than  any  other  passed  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VII.  This  was  the  legitima- 
tion of  the  practice,  introduced  In  the  reign  of 
Pldward  1 V.,  of  breaking  entails  by  a fine  and 
recovery.  “ By  means  of  this  law,”  says  Hume, 
“joined  to  theWginniog  luxury  and  refinement 
of  the  age,  the  great  fortunes  of  the  barons  were 
gradually  dissipated,  and  the  property  of  the 
commons  increased  in  England.  It  is  probable 
that  Henry  foresaw  and  intended  this  conse- 
quence; because  the  constant  scheme  of  his 
^licy  consisted  in  depressing  the  great,  and  ex- 
alting the  churchmen,  lawyers,  and  men  of  mean 
families,  who  w*ere  more  dependent  on  himself.” 
But,  however  this  may  be,  the  depression  of 
the  higher  classes  having  taken  place  before  the 
increasing  influence  of  the  Commons,  formed  a 
sufficient  counterpoise  to  the  power  of  the  crown. 
Henry  VIL  was  long  previously  to  his  death 
the  most  powerful  of  the  English  monarchs ; and 
left  to  his  son,  Henry  VIIL,  a power  which  was 
but  feebly,  if  at  ail,  controlled  by  the  popular 
branch  of  the  legislature. 


The  great  event  for  which  (hat  king’s  reign  is 
nicmomble,  prepared  by  many  cauM^s,  was  imme- 
diately broi^ht  about  by  his  passions.  Unable 
to  procure  from  the  see  of  Home  a consent  to 
his  divorce  from  his  wife,  Catherine  of  Aragon, 
Henry  involved  the  kingdom  in  a rupture  with 
the  pope,  and  assumed  the  title  of  “ Head  of  the 
Church.  ” During  a century  of  occasional  perse- 
cution, the  Lollards,  or  sectaries  of  WycliflV,  had 
continued  to  exist,  probably  in  considerable  num- 
bers. Thus  the  lieformation,  when  first  it  broke 
out  in  Germany  and  Switxerland,  found  in  Eng- 
land ready  adherents  among  the  lower  classes ; 
while  the  more  learned  part  of  the  clergy,  con- 
nected by  various  ties  with  the  conlinental  re- 
formers, readily  embraced  it;  and  finally,  the 
quarrel  of  the  king  with  Rome  drew  over  the 
timid  and  subservient,  while  the  powerful  were 
gratified  with  the  plunder  of  abbeys  and  other  ec- 
clesiastical establishments.  Not  that  Henry 
himself  embraced  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the 
Reformation;  on  the  contrary,  during  great  part 
of  his  reign,  belief  in  them  was  occasionally 
punished  as  a crime : but  by  assuming  the  head- 
ship of  the  church,  and  rejecting  lul  spiritual 
domination,  he  made  reoay  the  way  for  the 
transition  of  the  nation  from  Fopery  to  Pro- 
testantism. Ac  the  commencement  of  his  reign 
Henry  was  popular;  but  his  passions  were  vio- 
lent, and  being  little  restrained  in  their  indul- 
gence, he  degenerated  into  an  impetuous,  san- 
guinary, worthless  tyrant. 

His  only  son,  Edward  VL,  succeeded  in  1547, 
at  the  age  of  9 years.  Being  educated  in  the 
care  of  divines  strongly  attached  to  Protes- 
tantism, the  Reformation,  in  his  reign,  tended 
towards  the  extreme  side ; and  bad  it  been 
prolonged.  It  is  probable  that  the  Church 
of  England  would  have  approximated  much 
more,  Mth  in  doctrine  and  discipline,  to  that 
established  at  a later  period  by  Calvin  and  his 
disciples,  than  it  eventually  did.  He  died, 
however,  in  1553;  and  after  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  place  Lady  Jane  Grey,  heiress  to  the 
house  of  Suffolk,  on  the  throne,  the  Princess 
Mary,  eldest  daughter  of  Henry  VIIL,  and  a 
bigoted  Catholic,  was  proclaimeu  without  oppo- 
sition. She  immediately  restored  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion,  and  her  reign  was  distinguished 
by  a fierce  persecution  of  l^testants,  of  whom 
more  than  200  suffered  at  the  stoke.  She  married 
Philip  1 L,  king  of  Spain,  but  happily  died  with- 
out issue,  in  1558.  During  her  reigu,  in  1547, 
Calais,  the  last  possession  of  the  English  in 
France,  was  taken  by  the  Duke  of  Guise. 

On  the  death  of  Mary,  her  half  sister,  the 
Princess  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Henry  VIIL 
by  the  unfortunate  Anne  Bolevn,  succeeded  to 
the  throne.  Attached,  originally,  to  the  doc- 
trines of  Protestantism,  this  able  princess  was, 
nevertheless,  disinclined  towards  the  more  vio- 
lent reformers,  who  had  possessed  so  much 
influence  in  the  reign  of  her  brother  Edward; 
and,  resuming  the  headship  of  the  church, 
she  succeeded  in  creating  an  establishment, 
dependent  rather  on  the  state  for  support 
than  exercising  a control  over  it.  The  Roman 
Catholics,  on  their  part,  did  not  find  it  necessary 
to  secede  from  the  national  church  until  about 
1570;  from  which  period  they  formed  a sect 
apart,  llic  early  part  of  Elizabeth's  reign  was 
prosperou-s  notwithstanding  some  discontent  on 
the  part  of  the  lower  classes.  In  fact,  besides 
the  heats  occasioned  by  the  religious  changes, 
the  government  of  that  century  had  social  difli- 
cttltics  of  a serious  nature  to  struggle  with. 
The  suppression  of  monasteries  deprived  a uum- 
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bcr  of  mendicants,  and  of  the  poorest  classes,  of 
their  ordinary  dependence.  The  decay  of  the 
h*udal  system  rendered  the  s^cat  landlords  less 
desirous  than  heretofore  or  multiplying  their 
tenantry,  and  more  anxious  to  enneh  them- 
selves ; and  from  this,  among  other  causes,  in- 
closures multiplied,  and  much  arable  land  was 
thrown  into  pasturage,  producing  complaints  of 
poverty  and  depopulation.  Hut  by  far  the  most 
Important  source  of  change,  though  at  the  time 
the  least  obserred,  was  the  extraordinary  diminu- 
tion of  the  value  of  money,  occasioned  by  the 
discovery  of  the  mines  of  America.  'I'his  was 
followed  by  a rapid  rise  of  prices;  and  though 
woges  ultimately  rose,  their  rise  was  com|>ara- 
tively  slow,  and  much  distress  accompanied  the 
transition.  I'his  great  crisis  produced  numerous 
enactments  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  which 
ended  in  the  well-known  statute  of  the  43d  of 
Elisabeth  (1602). 

The  disputes  between  Elizabeth  and  the  court 
of  Home  grew  daily  more  inveterate,  and  led 
to  some  of  the  most  glorious,  and  one  of  the 
most  melancholy,  events  in  our  history  — the 
war  with  Spain  and  defeat  of  the  Spanish  ar- 
mada in  1588,  and  the  execution  of  Mary  Queen 
of  Scotland,  next  in  succession  to  the  throne. 
Being  a Catholic,  the  cause  of  Mary,  who  hav- 
ing sought  an  asylum  in  England,  had  been 
imprisoned  by  l^lisabeth,  was  embraced  by 
most  of  the  lloman  Catholics  of  the  country, 
and  produced  various  unsuccessful  plots  and 
conspiracies;  but  this,  though  \t  explains,  and 
in  part  palliates,  never  can  justify  the  exe- 
cution or  Mary,  which  will  always  remain  a 
dark  blot  on  the  character  of  Elizabeth  and 
her  advisers.  During  this  reign,  England 
was  joined  in  alliance,  first  with  the  Brotest- 
ants  of  France,  afterwards,  and  more  closely, 
with  those  of  the  Low  Countries ; and  when 
Henry  IV.  ascended  the  throne  of  the  former 
countiy,  the  combination  against  the  power  of 
Spain  and  Home  had  been  completely  and  suc- 
cessfully organised.  Ireland  was,  also,  reduced 
to  a state  of  greater  submission  than  at  any 
previous  period.  The  taste  for  naval  enter- 
prise WAS  fully  awakened,  and  the  commerce 
and  naval  power  of  the  country  grew  rapidly 
into  importance.  The  last  years  of  the  long 
reign  of  this  illustrious  princess  were  darkened 
by  the  intrigues  of  the  court,  the  rebellion  of 
her  favourite  Essex,  and  her  unavailing  sorrow 
for  his  death. 

James  VI.  of  {Scotland,  the  son  of  the  unfor- 
tunate Mary,  being  next  in  succession  to  the 
crown,  ascended  the  English  throne  on  the 
decease  of  Elizabeth,  without  opposition.  His 
peaceful,  but  inglorious  reign  of  24  years,  appears 
to  have  been  a period  of  considerable  national 
prosperity;  and  in  it  were  laid  the  foundations 
of  that  colonial  empire  in  the  new  world  that 
subsequently  attains  to  so  vast  a magnitude. 
But  tnrough  this  whole  reign,  the  struggle  was 
preparing  between  the  rising  power  of  parliament 
(which  in  the  latter  years  of  Elizabeth  had  al- 
ready begun  to  assume  some  degree  of  independ- 
ence) and  that  of  the  crown,  'fhe  Puritans  were 
the  most  zealous  and  steady  supporters,  at  this  pe- 
riod, of  the  authority  of  parliament  sect,  or 

rather  class  ( for  dissent  was  not  yet  recognised  by 
law),  originated  in  the  reign  of  Elizabem ; being 
composed,  in  great  measure,  of  the  disciples  of 
the  more  zealous  divines  of  Edward  VI. 's  reign, 
and  approximating  in  opinion  to  the  Protestants 
of  HoHand  and  Switzerland.  Episcopal  govern- 
ment, and  the  ceremonies  of  tne  church,  were 
particularly  opposed  by  them.  They  continued 
to  increase  throughout  the  reign  of  /ames,  espe- 


cially in  the  larger  (owns ; and  in  some  parts,  as 
the  eastern  counties,  (hey  also  became  numerous 
among  the  country  population. 

C'harics  I. , who  succeeded  his  father  in  March, 
162.'h  ascended  the  throne  under  the  compli- 
cated disadvantages  of  a union  M-iih  a Homan 
('atholic  princess;  the  dominion  of  an  unpopu- 
lar favourite,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham ; and 
an  exchequer  much  disordered  by  the  prodigali- 
ties of  his  predeccsw>r.  'lo  these  adverse  cir- 
cumstances have  to  be  added  a want  of  sincerity 
and  directness  of  purpose.  But  his  great  defect, 
and  the  grand  source  of  the  disasters  he  entailed 
on  himself  and  the  country,  consisted  in  his 
arbitrary  principles  of  government  lie  could 
not  brook  the  growing  j>ower  and  influence  of 
parliament;  and  was  infatuated  enough  to  sup- 
tx>se  that  a nation  so  rich,  populous,  and  en- 
lightened os  England  now  was,  and  which  had 
long  possessed  n representative  assembly,  would 
submit  to  be  governed  in  the  same  way  as  in  the 
reigns  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Elizabeth.  An  ill-con- 
ducted  war  with  France  added  to  his  difficulties. 
Three  parliaments  were  summoned  and  dissolved 
during  the  first  four  years  of  his  reign : after  which 
he  governed  for  1 1 years  ( 1630  to  1640)  without  a 
porliament.  During  this  lengthened  j)eriod,  the 
discontent  of  the  popular  party  was  continually 
increasing;  especially  in  consequence  of  the 
efforts  of  the  nigher  clergy,  under  Archbishop 
Laud,  to  suppress  the  preaching  of  Puritan  mi- 
nisters and  the  spread  of  their  opinions  Devotion 
to  the  views  of  this  party  involved  the  king,  in  1638, 
in  a war  with  his  Sco'tch  nibjects,  on  whom  he 
had  cndenvoure<l  to  impose  episcopacy.  The 
difficulties  that  grew  out  of  this  quarrel  compelled 
Charles,  in  1640,  to  summon  that  parliament, 
afterwards  so  famous  in  English  history  by 
the  name  of  the  Long  ParliamcnL  The  Fres- 
byterians,  having  gained  an  ascendancy  in  this 
b^y,  forced  Charles  to  retract  the  unconstitu- 
tional acts  of  his  former  government ; expel  UhI 
the  bishops  from  the  House  of  Lords;  and  im- 
peached and  procured  the  execution  of  the  Karl 
of  Strafford,  his  ablest  minister.  At  length  the 
breach  became  irreconcilable,  and  both  parties 
prepared  for  war.  This  eventful  struggle  com- 
menced in  1642.  It  was  woged  for  some  time 
with  doubtful  advantage  on  either  side,  till 
Cromwell  and  Fairfax,  leaders  of  the  Inde- 
pendent party,  obtained  the  command.  With 
the  assistance  of  the  Scotch,  they  defeated  the 
royal  armies  at  Marston  Moor  (1644)  and 
NajM^y  (1645).  Charles  soon  aftemards  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  army,  and  after  a variety 
of  intrigues  and  negotiations  between  that  body, 
the  paniament,  and  the  king,  he  was  con- 
demned and  executed  by  warrant  of  judges  nomi- 
nated by  the  parliament,  on  the  30th  Jan.  1649. 
A republican  government  was  next  formed,  styled 
the  Commonwealth  of  England,  which  ended 
in  the  protectorate  of  Cromwell  (1651).  That 
able  and  successful  usurper  died  in  1658;  and  a 
short  period  of  turbulence  and  intrigues  was 
closed  by  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.,  son 
of  the  executed  monarch,  in  ]\Iay,  1660. 

The  restoration  was  effected  amidst  the  uni- 
versal joy  of  the  people;  and  the  first  move- 
ments of  national  feeling  set  stroi^ly  in  favour 
of  monarchy  and  the  church,  ^veral  of  the 
regicides  were  punished  with  death  ; and  the 
ministers  of  the  Presbyterian  persuasion  who 
refused  to  comply  with  the  Act  of  Uniformity, 
were  universally  ejected  from  their  benefices. 
The  test  and  corporation  acts,  long  considered  as 
the  bulwarks  of  the  church,  were  also  enacted 
in  this  reign.  But  after  a few  years  had  elapsed, 
it  was  evident  that  the  sudden  impulse  of  loy- 
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Alty  which  had  accompanied  the  restoration  was 
not  congenial  with  the  habitual  feelings  of  the 
country.  Since  the  accession  of  Charles  I.  every 
thing  had  been  changed:  those  fundamental  no- 
tiotis  of  rights  and  duties,  both  on  the  }>art  of  the 
sovereign  and  tiie  people,  which  now  constitute 
what  are  termed  the  principles  of  the  constitu* 
tlon,  grew  and  ripened  in  this  reign  into  a con* 
sistent  code,  which  was  ratifled  at  the  Ilevolution. 
The  private  life  of  the  king,  his  vices,  and,  still 
more,  his  follies,  and  his  mean  and  mercenary 
dependence  on  France,  were  among  the  causes 
of  bis  unpopularity.  Sanguinarv  wars  with  the 
Dutch  served  only  to  exercise  the  warlike  and 
naval  spirit  of  England,  without  producing  any 
direct  l^neHt  or  acquisition.  It  was  about  the  year  ' 
1673,  that  the  housesofLordsandCommonscame, 
for  the  first  time  in  English  history,  into  a state 
of  /;crmu»CR<  collision  and  opposition;  the  first 
containing  a mtyority  attached  to  the  court,  the 
latter  being  governed  by  its  opponents.  In  1679, 
for  the  first  time,  we  find  the  names  of  whig  and 
tor^  used  to  designate  the  two  great  parties 
which  then  divided  the  kingdom,  and  which 
have  ever  since  found  sucessors  In  name,  if  not  in 
apiriL  I’he  violent  conduct  of  the  commons, 
in  the  matter  of  the  Popish  plot,  and  their  in- 
terference with  the  succession,  bv  entertaining 
measures  for  the  exclusion  of  the  Duke  of  York, 
the  king's  brother,  on  account  of  his  religion, 
produced  at  last  a re-action  hi  favour  of  the 
crown.  Lord  Russell  and  Algernon  Sydney 
were  the  victims  of  this  re-action,  being  executed 
for  participation  in  an  alleged  plot ; and  the 
king,  by  proceeding  against  the  corporation  of 
the  city  of  London  for  the  alleged  abuse  of  its 
franchise,  brousht  all  bodies  similarly  circum- 
stanced throughout  the  kingdom  to  a state  of 
submission.  The  charters  were  surrendered,  and 
new  ones  ^nted  on  a more  oligarchical  model. 
Charles  ll.  died  during  these  temporary  suc- 
cesses, in  1685. 

He  was  succeeded  by  bis  brother,  James  11.,  an 
avowed  Papist,  and  strongly  attached  to  his  reli- 
gion, to  which  it  was  his  continual  endeavour  to 
obtain  proselytes,  lliis  circumstance,  even  more 
than  his  steps  towards  the  assumption  of  absolute 
power,  roused  against  him  a spirit  of  almost 
univei^  discontent.  An unsuc^ssfulrebellion, 
headed  by  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  a natural 
son  of  the  late  king  ( who  perished  on  the  scaf- 
fold), served  fora  vmile  to  strengthen  his  autho- 
rity ; but  the  extreme  severity  with  which  those 
who  had  engaged  in  it  were  punished,  greatly 
increased  his  unpopularity.  Having  dissolved, 
in  the  first  year  of  his  rei^,  that  parliament 
which  bad  proved  so  favounmle  to,  the  views  of 
his  predecessor,  be  obtained  from  the  judges  an 
acknowledgment  of  his  right  to  dispense  with 
acts  of  parliament,  which,  in  effect,  amounted  to 
a recognition  of  arbitrary  power.  Rut  happily 
the  servile,  time-serving  opinions  of  the  judges 
were  heartily  repudiated  by  the  nation  at  large. 
His  other  proceedings  were  of  a still  more 
violent  and  dcspotical  character,  till  at  last  he 
succeeded  in  disgustliv  and  alienating  his  entire 
Protestant  subjects.  Some  of  the  principal  per- 
sona in  the  country  retired  to  Holland,  where 
they  found  a secure  ^lum  from  William, 
Prince  of  Orange,  son-in-law  of  James.  Hod 
the  Utter  succeeded  in  establishing  arbitrary 
power  in  England,  his  subserviency  to  Louis 
XlV.,  then  in  the  senith  of  his  power,  would 
have  been  of  the  most  serious  consequence  to 
Holland;  and  toaveit  this  danger,  endstrengthen 
the  Protestant  party,  William  resolved  on  the 
Invasion  of  EngUnd.  No  project  was  ever  more 
completely  successful.  James,  deserted  by  his 


subjects,  and  by  the  army  on  which  he  had 
mainly  dc{>eiidcd,  fled  to  France,  'i’ho  (.'on- 
vention  Parliament  (so  called  from  its  assem- 
bling, of  necessity,  without  the  ruyal  suminuiis) 
dcclarid  that  James  hsd  ahdicalt^  the  crown, 
and  raised  our  great  deliverer,  and  his  consort 
Mary,  to  tfie  throne. 

A solemn  seal  was  set  on  the  proceedings  of 
the  Revolution  by  the  Bill  of  Rights  (see 
p.  776.  \ which  recited  and  ratUieu  the  constitu- 
tional liberties  of  the  country,  and  the  Act  of 
Settlement,  which  excluded  James  and  the 
greater  part  of  his  family  from  the  succession, 
and  fixed  it,  eventually,  in  the  Protestant  line 
of  Hanover.  Such  was  the  end  of  that  fil\) 
years  struggle  which  commenced  with  the  meet- 
ing of  theLong  Parliament  in  1640.  'I'hat  (he 
popular  party  advanced  on  some  occasions  un- 
justifi^le  pretensions,  and  that  their  conduct 
was  sometimes  subversive  of  the  principles  by 
which  they  pretended  to  be  actuated,  is  most 
true.  Rut  after  every  allowance  is  made  for 
their  faults,  follies,  and  errors,  they  are  still  en- 
titled to  the  warmest  gratitude  and  respect,  not 
merely  of  Englishmen,  but  of  the  whole  human 
race.  I'hey  successfully  vindicated  the  suine- 
macy  of  the  nation,  and  the  sacred  right  or  re- 
sistance to  unconstitutional  power.  Their  exam- 
ple has  had  a powerful  influence  in  all  civilised 
countries,  and  the  form  of  {lolity  that  they  es- 
tablished has  been  introduced  into  the  United 
States,  France,  and  various  other  important  states. 
Its  influence  in  England  has  been  beneficial 
beyond  all  that  could  liave  been  reasonably  anti- 
cipated ; and  we  are  mainly  indebted  for  by  far 
the  larger  part  of  our  superior  comforts  and 
wealth,  and  for  the  distinguished  place  we  oc- 
cupy among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  to  the 
triumph  of  those  free  principles  of  government 
that  were  consolidated  by  the  Revolution.  From 
this  period,  English  domestic  history  assumes  a 
new  aspect:  the  conflict  of  parties  succeeds  to 
that  of  principles.  It  is  true  that,  h>r  some  time 
aflcr  the  Revolution,  speculative  opinions  re- 
specting  the  royal  prerogative  continued  to  vary ; 
and  the  adherence  of  a considerable  body  to  the 
cause  of  the  exiled  family,  although  generally 
passive,  placed  the  state  in  constant  danger : 
but  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  inviolability 
of  the  sovereign,  the  responsibility  of  ministers, 
and  the  supremacy  of  parliament,  were  never  af- 
terwards practically  contested.  Force  was  aban- 
doned ; and  government,  maintained  in  ordinary 
times  by  influence,  was  controUed  in  crises  of 
importance  by  public  opinion. 

in  the  reign  of  William  III.,  England  was  in- 
volved, in  a more  serious  manner  than  before,  in 
the  politics  of  the  Continent,  by  becoming  a 
part^  to  the  general  coalition  provoked  by  the 
ambition  of  Louis  XlV.  ; and  the  filings  of 
the  English  prople,  excited  by  that  prince’s  per- 
secution of  his  Protestant  subjects,  coincided 
with  the  continental  interests  of  (he  king,  and 
made  the  war  be  vigorously  prosecuted.  J^uis, 
on  the  other  hand,  gave  ^iport  anu  countenance 
to  the  exiled  family.  The  peace  of  Ryswick 
(1697^  put  a stop  for  a short  period  to  these 
hostilities. 

in  order  to  provide  for  his  military  expenditure, 
William  111.  was  forced  to  have  recourse  to  the 
system  of  loans ; and  by  so  doing  he  engu cd, 
to  a great  extent,  the  mercantile  interest  or  the 
country  in  the  support  of  the  revolutionary  esta- 
blishment That  interest,  though  long  powerful 
in  England,  may  be  said  to  have  now  come  pro- 
minently forwa^  for  the  first  time,  as  a distinct 
and  powerful  element  in  the  state.  Its  inervave 
during  the  17th  century,  relatively  to  that  of  the 
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niher  cl«sset»  may  be  porUy  judged  of  by  the 
fact,  that  London^  which,  in  all  probability,  poo« 
oeas^  about  230,000  inhabitonta  at  the  end  or  the 
reign  of  Eliiobe^  hod  more  than  half  a million 
in  that  of  William;  while  there  U reaaon  to 
bcHcre  that  the  number  of  inhabitants  of  the 
whole  country  f almost  five  millions  abd  a half  in 
the  latter  reign } had  undergone  but  a slight  aug> 
mentation,  xhe  Bank  of  England  was  founded 
in  1624. 

Hostilities  recommenced  shortly  after  the  ac- 
cession of  Anne,  the  surriving  daughter  of  James 
11.,  in  1702,  and  continued  until  1713,  with  a 
vast  accession  of  glo^  to  the  British  arms,  di- 
rected by  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  llie  peace 
of  Utrecht,  by  which  they  were  concluded,  was 
brought  about  by  the  return  of  the  tory  party 
to  power.  England  obtained  bv  it  little  except ; 
some  extension  of  territory  in  North  America, 
and  Minorca  and  Gibraltar  in  Europe.  The 
union  with  Scotland  ( 1 706)  was  the  gn^  domes- 
tic event  of  the  reijm 

The  accession  or  George  I.,  Elector  of  Han- 
over, to  the  throne,  according  to  the  limitations 
contained  in  the  Act  of  Settlement  (1715),  again 
threw  TOwer  Into  the  hands  of  the  whigs,  or  party 
of  the  nevolution ; and  the  suppression  of  a Scotch 
rebellion  strengthened  his  authority.  The  Septen- 
nial Act,  passed  in  the  same  year,  extended  the  du- 
ration of  parliament  to  seven  years,  at  which  term  | 
it  has  since  remained  fixed.  I'beir  power  being  ' 
confirmed  by  this  enactment,  the  whigs  main- 
tained the  ascendancy  to  the  end  of  the  rrign ; and 
the  tranquillity  of  the  country  vras  undisturbed, 
except  by  the  excitement  produced  by  the  famous 
South  Sea  scbeme(1721 ),  and  the  violent  though 
temporary  mercantile  distress  which  followed. 
The  peace  of  Western  Europe  was  guaranteed  by 
the  ailianceofthe  new  line  of  English  sovereigns 
witii  France;  first  under  the  regency,  and  af^r- 
wards  under  the  peaceful  admimstration  of  Car- 
dinal Pleury : a short  war  between  Spain  and 
Great  Britain,  in  1727,  alone  interrupted  it 

In  that  year  George  I.  died,  and  his  son, 
George  11.,  ascended  the  throne.  l*his  event 
mode  no  change  in  the  politics  of  the  govern- 
ment the  new  king  being  equally  with  hit 
father  attached  to  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  the  most 
powerful  minister  the  country  has  ever  known, 
and  also  one  of  the  ablest  For  twelve  years 
longer  he  continued  to  maintain  peace;  but 
pumic  clamour,  excited  by  his  iMlitk^  enemies, 
drove  him,  in  1799,  into  hostilities  with  Spain, 
lliis  war  was  wholly  of  a commercial  chorKter, 
and  hod  its  origin  in  the  desire  of  the  British 
merchants  to  participate  in  the  trade  with  those 
vast  American  provinces,  which  the  policy  of 
Spain  kept  closed  against  foreign  commercial 
enterprise.  It  proved  the  ruin  of  Walpole,  who 
was  driven  from  power,  in  1742,  by  a combination 
of  seceding  whigis  tones,  and  Jacobites.  About 
the  same  time  the  inierefits  of  the  sovereign,  as 
elector  of  Hanover,  involved  Che  nation  in  war 
with  France  as  well  as  Spain.  In  1745,  Charles 
Edward,  grandson  of  the  expelled  James  11., 
landed  in  Scotland,  and  was  immediately  joined 
by  the  greater  number  of  the  Highland  clans. 
At  the  outset  be  met  with  some  extraordinary 
successes,  and  advanced  at  the  hold  of  a body 
of  Highluders  as  far  south  as  Derby.  But  being 
joined  by  but  few  Englishmen,  and  baring  re- 
ceived no  support  from  France,  he  was  obliged 
to  retreat  to  Scotland,  where  the  battle  of  Cul- 
loden  cerroituited  bis  iU-itarred  enterprise,  and 
the  last  civil  war  that  has  taken  place  in  Great 
Britain.  The  measures  that  were  adopted,  in 
consequence  of  this  outbreak,  for  abolishing 
clanship  in  the  Highlamlt,arid  putting  an  end  to 


hereditary  jurisdictions  in  Scotland,  were  of  great 
advantage  to  that  part  of  the  kingdom. 

In  1748,  this  desultory  war  was  closed  by  the 
peace  of  Aix  la  Chapelle.  The  combinations  in 
which  England  hod  engaged  on  the  ConUnent  hiwl 
been  in  general  unsuccessful : nor  were  the  terms 
of  the  peace  particularly  favourable  to  her  inter- 
ests. But  she  may  be  said  to  have  attained  in  it, 
what  the  has  never  since  lost,  s decided  mariitme 
supremacy  over  all  the  other  powers  of  Europe. 
She  enter^  it  as  a competitor,  and  closed  it  as 
mistress  of  the  sea.  Thenceforward  she  has 
fought  to  preserve,  rather  than  extend,  her  naval 
dominion. 

At  this  period  France  wot  peculiarly  anxious 
to  recover  her  lost  maritime  power,  in  conse- 
quence of  that  desire  for  extended  colonial  con- 
quest which  then  swayed  her  councils,  and  seems, 
indeed,  to  have  been  the  most  active  principle 
of  European  toHUcs  towards  the  middle  of 
last  century.  Disputes  in  the  £.  Indies,  and 
In  N.  America,  together  with  the  continental 
quarrels  of  I’russia  and  Austria,  brought  about 
the  greitt  contest  which  commenced  in  1756, 
commonly  called  the  Seven  Years'  War.  For- 
tunately h>r  England,  the  management  of  her 
ofikirs  soon  af^rwords  fell  into  the  hands  of  one 
of  those  extraordinary  men  whose  influence  over 
their  age,  from  their  power  of  inspiring  and 
directing  enthusiasm,  is  far  greater  than  the 
highest  talents,  aided  by  the  most  powerful  con- 
nections, but  destitute  of  this  peculiar  faculty, 
have  ever  acquired.  Under  (he  guidance  of  Pitt 
(Lord  ChatlMm),  her  arms  triumphed  in  every 
quarter  of  the  globe.  Geoim  II.  died  in  the 
middle  of  this  war  (1760),  and  was  succeeded  by 
George  III.  'l*his  prince,  ill-educated,  obsti- 
nate and  strongly  imbued  with  anti-popular 
prejudices,  withdrew  his  confidence  from  the 
ministry  of  his  i^ndfather.  Pitt,  unable  any 
longer  to  carry  his  measures,  retired  frpm  the 
cabinet  A new  ministry  succeeded ; and  n 
glorious  war  was  terminated  by  an  inglorious 
peace,  which,  however,  secured  to  England  the 
poss^ion  of  Canada,  and  tome  other  inferior 
acquisitions. 

The  foreign  dominions  for  which  the  seven 
years’  war  him  been  undertaken  bod  now  acquired 
on  enormous  extension,  and  were  itKreaaing  ro- 

Ein  population  and  importance.  Founded 
y by  commercial  adventurers,  partly  by  re- 
rsand  political  refugees,  the  colonics  of  Eng- 
land on  (he  main-land  of  America,  exclusive  o( 
Canada,  part  of  Louisiana,  and  Nova  Scotia,  ac- 
quired from  the  French,  were  divided  into  13 

frovinces  or  states,  and  had  24  millions  of  inhabs. 

o the  West  Indies,  England  possessed  Jamaica, 
then  the  most  fertile  and  best  cultivated  of  the 
W.  Indian  islands,  and  a number  of  smaller 
colonics.  In  Hindostan,  Lord  Clive  had  laid  the 
foundation  of  our  empire,  by  the  acquisition  of 
the  important  prov.  of  Bengal  in  1757.  Such 
was  the  extent  of  the  realms,  to  the  government 
of  which  George  111.  succeeded. 

The  internal  history  of  England,  during  the 
reigns  of  George  1.  and  II.,  evinces  a gn^ual 
and  steady  increase  of  national  prosperity,  with- 
out rapid  change.  Little  of  the  violent  political 
and  social  emotions  which  had  agitated  the  pre- 
ceding age,  and  were  again  to  opiate  the  next, 
was  then  felt  by  the  community.  The  Jacobite 
party  wore  tnodually  out,  and  was,  in  fact,  nearly 
extinct  in  England  before  the  Scottish  outbreak 
of  1745.  The  Laws  against  dissenters,  which  still 
remained  on  the  statute-book,  were  so  modified 
by  usage,  that  little  political  distinction  remained 
in  pmetire  between  them  and  members  of  (he 
church.  This  period  lias  beeu  regarded  by  some 
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writers,  though  probably  on  no  sufficient  grounds, 
as  being,  on  the  whole,  the  most  farourable  on 
record  as  respects  the  economical  condition  of  the 
lower  classes.  Its  beneficial  influence,  in  this 
respect,  was  probably  owing  in  part  to  the  ex> 
traordinaiy  circumstance  oT  a long  and  steady 
continuance  of  productive  years ; — in  50  years 
from  1715  to  1765,  only  five  deficient  harvesis 
are  said  to  have  occurred  ; and  the  price  of 
wheat  was  generally  little  more  than  half  uhat 
it  had  been  in  the  middle  of  the  17th  century. 
The  population  of  the  country  increased  only 
at  a moderate  rate,  or  from  5,9CX),000  in  1720, 
to  6,400,000  in  1760;  and  the  labouring  classes 
consec^uently  reaped  the  full  benefit  of  this  pru^* 
perity  in  the  shape  of  high  wages.  The  poor-laws 
as  managed  at  that  time,  certainly  contributed 
to  prevent  a more  rapid  augmentation.  Moral 
and  orderly  habits  on  the  w'hole,  characterised 
the  period : (he  violence  of  earlier  times  had  dis- 
appeared; and  the  peculiar  vices  attending  on 
great  wealth  and  manufacturing  industry  had 
scarcely,  as  yet,  begun  to  prevaiL 

A novel  oraer  of  things  began  with  the  accession 
of  George  III.  New  moral  and  social  impulses, 
arising  at  the  same  time  with  an  extraordinary 
spread  of  wealth  and  industry,  materially  al- 
tered, in  a few  years  the  character  of  the  com- 
munity. The  dimutes  respecting  the  expulsion  of 
the  demagogue  Wilkes  from  parliatuens  though 
unimportant  in  tliemselves  were  the  precursors 
of  great  events  : they,  for  the  first  time  (at 
least  since  the  commonwealth),  brought  into 
action  a democratic  party  in  the  slate,  hostile 
to  the  old  aristocratic  legislature.  This  party 
spread  most  widely  and  rapidly  In  the  trans- 
Atlantic  dominions  of  Great  Britain.  Exaspe- 
rated by  attempts  on  the  part  of  (he  mother 
country,  to  impose  on  them  a s}rstem  of  taxation, 
and  incited  by  the  sympathy  of  a considerable 

ry  in  England,  the  thirteen  provinces  of 
America  revolted  in  1776,  and  c^nly  pro- 
claimed their  independence.  Notwithstanding 
a gallant  resistance,  they  would  probably  have 
been  subdued,  had  not  France,  Spain,  and 
Holland,  espoused  their  quarrel.  England  was 
again  involved  in  war  with  the  chief  conti- 
nental nations  and  maintained,  even  against 
thM  formidable  combination,  her  maritime  su- 
premacy. But  she  was  forced  to  relinq^uish  her 
dominion  over  her  revolted  colonies  which  the 
peace  of  17B3  raised  to  the  dignity  of  an  inde- 
pendent federal  republic.  In  Indis  the  anns  of 
Great  Britain  continued  to  make  a sure  and  ! 
gradual  progress. 

The  close  of  the  American  war  was  followed  bv 
ministerial  changes  of  unusual  imTOitance.  A 
coalition  was  formed  between  Ixird  North, 
the  unpopular  minister,  who  had  conducted 
the  war,  and  Charles  James  Fox,  who  had  been 
its  most  violent  op)K>iicnt,  which  embraced 
most  of  those  great  family  interests  that  had, 
for  a series  of  years,  prediominated  hi  parlia- 
ment. The  king  disliked,  however,  Che  coalition 
ministry;  and  an  attempt  to  invade  his  preroga- 
tive, by  a bill  which  threatened  to  trunsfer  the 
government  of  Indis  in  some  measure,  to  parlia- 
ment, afforded  a pretext  for  its  dumisaal.  Wil- 
liam Pitt,  younger  son  of  the  Karl  of  Chatham, 
was  then  called  to  the  direction  of  atfairs,  at  the 
early  age  of  124.  He  had  to  coutetid  .it  the  outset 
with  anostile  majority  in  the  11.  of  C-,  but  the 
country,  in  which  the  coalition  was  exceedingly 
unpopular,  was  decidedly  in  his  favour;  and  this 
ana  the  declared  support  of  the  court  enabled 
him  to  dissolve  parliament,  and  to  secure  a great 
majority  in  the  new  H.  of  C.  Pitt  now  became 
the  most  powerful  minister  who  had  swayed  the 


cabinet  since  Walpole.  He  calletl  to  his  assist 
I ance  new  intercsu,  and  a new  school  of  politi- 
' Clans  ; the  members  of  the  old  oligarchy  either 
came  gradually  into  his  views,  or  continued 
in  permanent  opposition.  'Fhe  country  con- 
tinued in  the  enjoyment  of  peace,  and  in  a state 
of  great  prosperity,  during  the  first  10  years  of 
his  administration.  But,  in  1793,  it  was  involved 
in  war  with  France,  then  in  tiio  cri^s  of  a 
tremendous  rcvoltition. 

Between  1750  and  1770,  the  great  system  of 
canals,  which  now  intersects  the  whole  of  Eng- 
land, was  commencctl,  and  catried  a considerable 
way  towrards  completion.  In  1767.  the  first  great 
step  was  made  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  by 
the  invention  of  Hargreave’s  spinning  jenny. 
Watt’s  first  patent  fur  improvements  in  the  stcain- 
engine  was  taken  out  in  1769;  which  isalso  the 
date  of  Arkwright’s  patent.  These  great  steps 
in  ptaclical  industry,  taking  place  about  the  same 
time,  may  be  regarded  at  once  os  causes  and  ef- 
fects of  the  sudden  spread  of  commercial  acti- 
vity. At  the  accession  of  George  111.,  the  exports 
of  England  amounted  to  ^k>uC  15,000,000/.  ; 
at  the  breakins  out  of  the  revolutionary  war,  to 
^000,0004  During  the  same  t>eriod,  the  na- 
tional debt  had  more  than  doubled,  chiefly  in 
consequence  of  the  heavy  expense  of  the  Ame- 
rican war. 

'Hie  events  of  the  three  and  twenty  years,  be- 
tween the  commencement  of  the  revolutionary 
war  and  its  final  conclusion  in  1815,  are  for  loo 
varied  and  manifold  to  be  more  than  alluded  to 
in  this  brief  summary.  It  was  divided  into  two 
periodsbytheiieaceorAmiens(l800tol80S).  in 
the  first  of  these,  the  British  navy  obtained  the 
undisputed  sovereignty  of  the  seas ; and  most  of 
the  remaining  colonies  of  France  and  Holland 
fell  into  our  £mds.  But  our  military  operations 
on  the  Continent,  and  the  combinations  which  we 
formed,  in  conjunction  with  the  great  European 
powers,  in  op]vosition  to  the  French,  were  almost 
uniformly  unfortunate.  Pitt,  suffering  fVom  the 
ill  success  of  his  measures,  and  determined  not 
to  make  overtures  to  Frarrce,  retired  from  office : 
his  place  was  supplied  by  a ministry  which  was 
broken  up  by  the  renewal  of  hostilities,  in  1808, 
and  he  returned  once  more  to  power.  The  last 
great  act  of  bis  first  ministry  was  the  union 
with  Ireland:  a measure  long  cnntemplatt>d, 
but  hastened  by  the  unfortunate  insurrection 
that  broke  out  in  that  country  in  1798.  The 
union  abolished  the  separate  legislature  of  Ire- 
land; and  introduced  100  new  members  for 
Ireland  into  the  Imperial  H.  of  C.,  and  the 
representative  peers  of  Ireland  into  the  11.  of 
L.ords. 

'ilie  renewed  war  was  but  little  successful  at 
the  outset,  except  that  the  fleets  of  Spain  and 
France  were  totally  destroyed  by  Nelson,  at 
Trafalgar.  Pitt  died  in  1806.  after  (he  last  of 
the  great  continental  confederacies  hud  be<-n 
dissolved  by  the  battle  of  Austerlitz.  But, 
shortly  afterwards,  al&irs  took  a favourable  turu. 
Napoleon,  whose  ambition  was  as  boundless  as 
his  genius  was  transcendent  having  prevailed 
on  Uie  Bourbon  princes  of  Spain  to  abdicate 
the  crown,  resolved  to  place  his  brother  Joseph 
on  the  Spanish  throne.  But  in  doing  this,  he 
provoked  a resistance  that  could  hardly  have 
been  anticipated.  Though  the  abdicated  princes 
were  the  merest  imbeciles,  and  their  government 
a tissue  of  abuses,  the  Spaniards  took  arms  in 
defence  of  their  rights,  and  of  the  independence 
of  the  nation  thus  wantonly  violated.  The 
English  fanned  the  flame  (Hat  had  thus  been 
excited ; and  threw  supplies  of  mon^  and  am- 
munition and  powerful  armies  into  ^pain.  At 
3 F 
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fiiift  lhos«  hud  blit  little  succc*s;  but  no  sooner 
had  their  command  been  entrusted  to  the  Duke 
(then  General  \N’clle*ley}  of  Wellinjflon,  than 
the  whole  aspect  of  afliiirs  was  changed.  I’os- 
setsing  in  an  almost  unpreceileiited  degree  all 
those  qualities  that  go  to  lurui  a cunsumniate 
commuuder,  the  duke  successively  balHed  and 
defealed  all  the  French  generals  that  were  op> 
)K>sc<l  to  him;  and  (inally  expelled  the  Frciich 
from  the  I'eninsnla. 

Meanwhile  the  colossal  ^xjwer  of  Napoleon, 
which  had  so  long  triumphoii  over  every  com- 
bination formed  for  its  overthrow,  was  in^- 
tricvably  broken  by  the  frosts  and  snows  of 
Russia.  I'he  inytivion  of  France  by  the  allies 
in  was  followed  by  Napoleon’s  abdication; 

and  his  short  reign  after  his  return  from  Elba 
was  terminated  by  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  which 
raised  the  glory  of  the  English  arms  and  of  the 
English  general  to  the  higi.est  ))iiuiaclc. 

The  treaty  of  Vienna  restored,  in  as  far  as 
the  altered  circumstances  of  the  world  would 
ennil,  Europe  to  its  state  iireviouslu  to  the 
reoking  out  of  the  French  Revolution.  Ex- 
cept the  important  advantage  of  being  secured 
against  the  danger  of  attack  by  a too  fonnid- 
ablv  neighbour,  England  gained  little  by  the 
war.  She  reston.'d  Java,  and  most  of  the  foreign 
colonial  |Kis.scssions  that  had  fallen  into  her 
hands  during  its  progress,  retaining  only  Malta, 
the  protectorate  of  the  Ionian  lsland»,  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  Dcmerara,  Trinidad,  and  some 
other  places  in  the  West  Indies.  In  India, 
the  conquest  of  Mysore  in  1799,  and  success- 
ful wars  with  the  Maharaiias,  lefl  her  mis- 
tress of  the  whole  ^leiuiiKuIa  of  Hindostan, 
either  in  direct  sovereignty,  or  as  protector  of 
the  native  princes. 

The  sacriliccs  made  by  the  British  nation 
during  this  protnwied  struggle  were  on  the 
most  gigantic  scale.  During  lU  latter  years  the 
public  revenue  amounted  to  nearly  60,000.000/. 
a year,  and  nearly  500,UX)  men  were  employed 
in  the  national  service  by  sea  and  land:  and 
in  addititm  to  the  sums  raised  bv  taxatlun,  above 
6(XkOO0,OOO/.  were  added  to  tfie  iialioual  debt 
during  the  course  of  the  contest.  Still,  however, 
the  whole  period,  from  18U3  to  1815,‘wus  one  of 
great  and  rapidly  increasing  national  prosperity. 
But  tlie  truth  is,  as  w e haveelsew  here  endeavoured 
to  show,  that  this  prosperity  is  in  ]>art  to  be  as- 
cribed to  that  very  increaM*  of  our  burdens  which 
the  war  occa.siuned ; and  the  rest  is  to  be  mainly 
accounted  fur  by  the  induence  of  that  wonderful 


career  of  discover  and  imn^edicnt' in 
chinery  and  manufactures,  which,  hnvitig  begun 
pre'.  iously  to  the  war,  continued  to  gain  iMfw 
strength  throughout  the  whole  contest. 

The  reign  of  George  I II.,  the  longest  in  our 
annnls,  ended  in  1K20.  Fur  several  years  before 
hisdeath,  heJi.id  laboured  iindermentalalieuatiou, 
the  royal  authority  being  exercised  by  His  sou, 
with  the  title  of  prince  regent.  During  the  10 
years  of  the  reign  of  George  1V^,  perhaps  the 
most  .sidfivh  and  sensual  of  our  monarchs,  the 
|H'acc  of  Eurofie,  in  as  far  as  Great  Britain  was 
concerned,  was  interrupted  only  by  the  short 
hostilities  of  1827  agninxt  the  'lurks,  in  behalf 
of  the  insuraent  Greeks.  At  home,  the  country 
was  agitated  by  the  unsuccessful  effort  made  by 
the  king  to  procure  a divorce  from  his  wife, 
Caroline  of  Brunswick,  and  by  a continued 
ittrugglc  between  the  two  great  whig  and  lory 
parties,  taking  the  term.s  in  their  widest  accept- 
ation. But  the  progress  of  the  country  — the 
vast  increase  of  manufactures  and  commerce, 
and  consequently  of  the  town  |Mipulation,  since 
the  commencement  of  the  French  war,  in  I79.'i,— 
hud  greatly  strengthenc^d  the  whig,  or  popular, 
party.  Civil  di<vabilities  of  all  kinds  were  loudly 
objected  to;  the  abuses  incident  to  the  nomina- 
tion, or,  as  it  was  called,  rotten  borough  system, 
were  denounced ; and  a demand  fur  a renuxlel- 
ling  of  the  elective  system  and  of  the  H.  of  C, 
was  raised,  which,  being  supported  by  the  great 
bulk  of  the  town  pop.,  and  being,  also,  in 
itself  just  and  reasonable,  could  nut  be  long 
re.ststed.  In  1828,  the  Test  .Act,  which,  though 
obsolete  in  fact,  still  imix>sed  nominal  dis- 
abilities on  RrotestAnt  dissenters,  was  repi>oled  ; 
and  ill  1829,  (he  barriers  which  had  so  long  ex- 
eludt'd.Uoru.  Catholics  from  the  legislature  w ere 
removed.  These  changes,  by  increasing  the 
)>opular  influence,  paved  the  way  for  that  great 
change  in  tiie  constitution  of  the  H.  of  C.  which 
will  lung  distinguish  the  reign  of  William  IV'. 
An  outline  of  the  Uefunn  Act,  and  an  estimate 
of  the  alterations  which  it  introduced  into  the 
character  of  the  legislature,  are  given  under  the 
head  **  Constitution.”  I'hc  emancipation  of 
slaves  throughout  the  British  dominions,  and  the 
introduction  of  the  new  system  for  the  admini- 
stration of  the  Poor-laws,  are  the  only  other 
measures  of  im]X)rtancc  in  this  reign,  which 
terminated  on  the  20lh  cf  June,  18.S7;  when  the 
Princess  \ ictoria,  daughter  of  tlie  Duke  of  Kent, 
and  grand- daughter  of  George  HI.,  succeeded  to 
the  crow  n. 
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ENKUUYSEN. 

BNKHUYSRy,  or  RNKHUIZP.H,  « M«-port  toim 
of  Holland,  pror.  N.  Holland,  rap.  cant.,  on  a iinall 
pjralnaula  In  the  Zujder-Zrr.  37  m.  N.E  Aimterdam. 
Pop.  7.000.  It  U fortified  on  the  land  »ide,  and  hu 
a nartKMir  formerly  much  frequented  by  trading  re«- 
•cli,  hut  which  it  now  nearly  tisrle«>,  from  haring 
been  filled  up  with  sand.  The  town  contains  several 
churches,  a fine  town*hall,  and  a large  cannnn»f«><i>idry  ; 
and,  by  means  of  a canal,  it  still  commands  a coiuiderable 
trade,  particularly  In  salt'Ash.  During  (be  10th  and  I7th 
centuries,  the  herring  fisheries  employed  many  of  the  in> 
habitants,  whose  numlwr  .it  that  time  amounted  to 
Bnkhuysen  was  founded  In  I'iirO;  In  1*514  it  was  all  but 
destroyed  by  an  Inundation.  (<ra»/f<-r,  ^c.) 

ENNIS,  an  inland  town  and  pari.  bnr.  of  Ireland,  co. 
Clare,  of  which  It  Is  the  cap. ; prov.  Munster,  ou  the 
Ferpis,  which  Is  here  crossra  by  three  bridges,  yom. 
N.W.  Limerick.  Pop..  In  H3I,  f,.7»l  { In  IH3I.  7.711; 
but  the  new  pari,  bnr.,  which  includes  an  area  of  4*to 
acres,  bad  In  lh3l  a pop.  of  9.737.  t'atholics  are  to  Pro* 
trstants  In  the  protmrtlnn  of  about  5 to  1.  It  U n)e.mly 
and  Irregularly  built,  and  most  part  of  the  houses  in  the 
suburbs  are  mere  catdns.  In  Dirt,  of  1.S90  houses  In  the 
bor.  no  fewer  than  are  Ihatrhf^ : the  streets  are  only 
partiallr  pared  and  lighted.  The  public  buildings  are 
the  partsb  church,  an  catentire  R.  Cath.  chapel,  used  as 
the  cathedral  for  the  diocese  of  Killaloe,  3 convents, 
meeting-houses  for  Independents  and  Methodists,  a 
school  on  the  foundation  of  Erasmus  Hmith,  a Catholic 
college,  a national  school,  the  county  cmirt-house, 
gaol,  Infinttarj,  fever  hospital,  a house  of  industry,  and 
a bsirack.  The  constabulary  and  the  revenue  police 
bare  stations  here.  Races  are  hold  annually  in  the 
ncighbourbood.  Under  the  charter  of  Jatnos  I.  of  1613,  , 
the  corporation  consists  of  a provost  .lud  13  free  bur-  | 
gesses.  This  body  ro'tumed  3 mems.  for  the  bor.  to  the 
Irish  H.  of  C.  down  to  the  Union  ; and  it  subse- 
ouently  returned  1 mem.  to  the  Imn.  H.  of  (^  till  the 
Reform  Act,  when  the  limits  of  the  bor.  were  enlarged, 
as  already  stated,  and  the  10/.  fM^eholders  admitted  to 
the  franchise.  Registered  eles'tors.  in  1n34-39.  298. 
Since  this  change  In  the  mode  of  elecliou.  the  corpo- 
ration has  been  ▼irtiialiy  extinct.  The  assises  for  the 
CO.  are  held  here;  as  are  general  s<*ssions  lu  Jan., 
April,  and  Oct.,  )>etty  u'ssions  on  Fridays,  and  a manor 
court  in  the  suburb  of  Clonrn.'ul  orcasioiially  for  pleas 
to  the  amount  of  IW.  The  m.  prison,  built  on  the 
ratliatJng  plan,  contains  73  e'en!,  and  13  other  prison 
rooms.  The  aver.nge  number  of  prisoners,  in  IKI7,  was 
H3 ; the  number  of  convictions  Iw.  none  of  which  were 
capital.  There  are  no  manufarturrs,  but  there  It  a dis- 
tillery near  the  town,  and  a considerable  trade  in  agri- 
cultural prodiice,  most  part  of  which  Is  cooTryad  down 
the  river  by  lighters  to  Clare,  2 m.  distant,  where 
the  river  becomes  navigable,  and  It  thence  thipped 
for  England  and  other  parts.  The  value  of  the  exports 
in  I8d6  amoanted  to  16,617/.  Markets  are  held  on  Tues- 
dayi  and  Saturdays,  and  fairs  on  9tli  April.  9th  May. 
1st  Aug.,  3d  S«'pt.,  l lth  Oct  . and  3a  Dec.  Post- 
office  revenue  in  1830,  H36/. ; in  IKS'!,  1,032/.  Branches 
of  the  Agricultural,  Provincial,  and  National  banks 
were  opened  In  1834-35-36.  (Boundapp  Report}  Hail- 
way  R^.',  SURitt.  Surv<w.) 

ENNISCORTHY,  a tnriving  inland  town  of  Ireland, 
eo.  Wexford,  prov.  I^lnster.  on  the  Slancy,  13  m. 
K.N.W.  Wexford.  Pop..  In  1831.  S.W?  ; In  ISl.  5,955. 
It  if  romamicaUv  situated  on  the  declivities  of  steep 
hills  on  each  side  the  river,  that  is  hero  crossed  by 
a bridge:  It  Is  navigable  bv  largo  barges,  to  facllltaiu 
the  loading  and  unloading  or  which  extensive  quays  h.ivo 
been  constructed.  It  is  well  built.  The  public  build- 
ings are  the  parish  church,  R.  Cath.  chaiHrl,  convent, 
meeting  houses  for  Quakers  and  Methodists,  a large 
School,  almshouses,  a fever  hospital  and  dispensanr,  a 
market-huuse,  and  a court-house:  the  ancient  castle  is 
still  standing.  The  cur(K>ratlun,  under  a charter  of 
James  I.,  in  1611,  consists  of  a portreeve.  13  burgesses, 
and  a commonalty:  it  sent  3meti)i.  to  the  Irish  H.  of 
C.  till  the  Union,  when  It  was  disfranchised.  General 
sessions  are  held  at  Easter  and  Michaelmas,  and  petty 
sessloas  on  Thursdays.  Tbe  town  Is  a constabulary 
station.  There  is  here  an  earthenware  manufactory, 
tan-yards,  breweries,  a rope-walk,  flour-mills,  and  a 
distillery.  Du^  was  paid  In  1836  on  73,906  bushels  of 
malt,  and  14,777  gallons  of  whisky.  A brisk  trade  Is 
kept  up  with  Wexford  by  the  river.  Markets  on 
Thursoays  and  Saturdays  ; fairs  on  30ih  Jan.,  31st  Feb., 
3Ut  March,  25th  April,  10th  May,  7th  June,  Mh  July, 
36th  Aug.,  19th  .Sept.,  lOtb  Oct.,  l-lch  Nov.,  and  list 
Dec.  Post-office  revenue  in  1830.  839/. ; in  1836,  1,006/. 
Branches  of  the  Agricultural  and  National  banks  were 
opened  In  18^. 

Enniscorthy  owes  Its  origin  to  the  caslle,  still  in  good 
prceervailon,  built  here  by  Raymond  le  Oros,  who 
married  a tlMer  of  Strungbow.  lu  PV49  It  was  taken  by 
Cromwell.  On  the  38th  of  May.  1798,  it  fell,  after  a 
sanguinary  coaflict,  into  the  haiuit  of  the  rebels.  The  j 
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latter  afterwards  established  their  head-quarters  on 
Vinegar  Hill,  which  commands  the  town.  Here  they 
were  attacked,  and  driven  from  their  position  wlin 
great  h>«s  by  the  royal  forces  under  liOru  Lake  on  the 
2Ut  of  June,  1708.  \Stai.  Sure.;  Hatlwaff  Rep.  j PUtv- 
deu't  Irehtnd,  11.  4.*>6— 479,  Hvo.  ed.) 

ESN I.SK IM.KN,  an  inland  town  and  pari,  bor  of 
Irc1and.cn.  Fermanagh,  of  which  it  is  the  cap.,  prov. 
UUler,  beautifully  stiii.ite<l  on  an  island  ou  the  river  or 
str.iit  connecting  the  two  principal  divisions  of*  Lough 
Krne.  H5in.  K.N.W.  DiibllD.  Pop.  in  18J1.  6,116;  but 
tbe  Imdts  of  the  pari,  bor.,  as  fixed  by  the  lloundory 
Art,  extend  beyoim  the  island,  embracing  in  all  an  area 
of  156  acres,  and  a pop.,  in  1831,  of  6,796.  It  has  suburbs 
oil  its  K.  and  W.  sidi'S,  on  the  mainland,  with  which  it 
cummunicates  by  3 handsome  bridges  : It  consists  princi* 
(tally  of  a main  street,  and  is  pretty  well  built.  ^ It  nas  in- 
creased much  of  late  years,  and  is  still  enlarging  rapidly, 
and  lm|>roving.  Thcie  Is  an  excellent  market,  and  com 
in  rontiderablc  quantities  is  sold  here.  House-rent  Is 
exrcrdlngly  high,  much  more  so  eren  than  in  Dublin, 
particularly  in  the  lower  class  of  houses  In  the  main 
street;  some  of  which,  that  in  ordinary  situations  In 
fHhcr  towns,  would  not  bring  more  than  4/.  or  5/.,  ate 
here  let  at  from  11/  to  13/.,  or  guineas,  a year." 
iBoundarv  Report.)  Under  a charter  of  James  I. 
in  1613,  the  corporation  consists  of  a provost,  14  bur- 

?L‘tsi-s.  and  a commonalty.  It  sent  3 mnns.  to  the  Irislt 
1.  ofC.,  and  since  the  Union  has  sent  I mem.  to  the 
lro|ierial  H.ofC.  Registered  electors  in  I'vi^.ai),  ({42. 
A bor.  court  is  held  on  rhursday  for  the  recovery  at 
small  sums.  I'he  co.  assises  are  held  here,  as  are  tho 
general  and  petty  lessiuni.  The  (lublic  buildings 
are  the  parish  church,  a H.  Cath.  cha|>el,  meeting- 
houses  for  Presbyterians  and  Methmlists,  an  infirmary, 
witli  a dispensary,  a Hneu  hall,  li.'irrockt,  and  tlie  co. 
omrt-housr  and  prison.  The  prison,  on  the  radiat- 
lug  plan,  has  86  single  cells,  and  10  other  nxims  for 
prisoners,  their  average  number  In  18.37  being  111  : 
the  convictions  in  the  same  year  were  365,  of  which  3 
Were  capital.  Leather  is  mannfartureil  to  a small 
oitent,  and  there  are  3 rlistillerlei  and  a brewery  : duty 
was  paid  in  1836  on  33,3>>8  gall,  of  whisky,  arid  4.314 
bush,  of  malt  grain.  Tire  trade  ronvists  in  timlier.  coal, 
and  slate,  brought  by  water  from  HelrH^-k,  having  troeu 
previously  carried  there  from  UallTihannon  by  land. 
Markets  are  held  on  Tuesdays  and  lliursdayt,  fairs  on 
the  10th  of  every  month,  exceiK  March.  May,  and  Aug. 
Post-nfllce  revenue.  In  1830,  89M/, ; in  1836,  1.6974  A 
ttranch  of  the  provincial  bank  was  opened  In  18.ll,  and 
branches  of  the  Agricultural  and  Ulster  banks  In  1836. 
Thre*?  newspapers  are  published  in  the  town. 

.Mr.  Inxlis  s|>caki  in  the  most  favourable  terms  of  the 
he;iuty  of  the  rt  untry  round  Bnniskilleo,  and  of  tho 
town  itself.  **  I found  it  one  of  tbe  most  respectable 
towns  I liad  seen  in  Ireland ; and  Its  populatiuu  by  fiur 
the  most  rcspcTtable-loukIng  that  1 bad  anywhere  yet 
seen.  It  abounds  in  re«|»ect^ie  shops  ; and  1 never  saw 
shops  better  filled  than  they  were  on  the  market  day. 

I understand  that  many  of  tbe  tradesp«‘opIe  are  wesdtby. 
and  that  tbe  retail  trade  is  brisk  and  profitable.  The 
town  stands  almost  wholly  on  the  estate  of  Lord  Ennls- 
killrti.’*  (/ng/i's’s  Irtlnnd,  H.  152.)  Tlie  Cor(K>raIlon 
revenue,  dcrivi'd  principally  Rom  tolls,  amounts  to 
al’oitt  600/.  a year. 

From  Its  position,  the  posseaslon  of  Enniskillen  has 
always  been  of  ImportAnce  in  Irish  contests.  It  dis- 
tinguished itself  during  the  war  of  1689,  by  Its  attach- 
ment to  the  liberal  side,  and  by  Its  resisting  and  defc-xt- 
ine  a superior  force  sent  to  reduce  It  by  James  II.  Part 
of  the  brave  defenders  of  EnnUklllcn  were  subsequently 
formed  Into  a rt^metit  of  cavalry,  which  still  retains 
the  name  of  the  r^isklllm  dragoons. 

F.N'NS,  01  KNS,  atown  of  Upper  Austria,  drc.  Traiin, 
on  the  Enns,  near  Its  Junction  with  the  Danube,  10  m.  1^. 
E.  Lins.  Pop.  3,418.  The  town,  which  is  placed  upon 
a tUvp  hill.  Is  well  built,  and  contains  a lofty  lower 
ereett'd  by  the  Emperor  Maximilian.  The  ex(iente  of 
btitldlng  tne  old  walls  of  Enns  was  defrayed  by  a part  of 
the  ransom  of  Richard  I.  of  Bogtand.  'Enns  (>o>scsbcs 
some  linen,  steel, and  hardware  manufactories,  and  brew- 
eries. It  la  tupposed  to  stand  upon  or  near  the  kite  of 
the  an.  LauriaeM'n,  where  a persecution  of  the  Chris- 
tians took  place  under  Golerlua  in  304.  Many  Roman 
antiquities  have  been  (bund  in  its  vidnlty. 

ENOS  (an.  B-'.not).  a marit.  town  of  Turkey  In 
Europe,  sa^iac  of  Gallipoli,  at  tbe  extremity  of  a long, 
low.  narrow  tongue  of  land  forming  ihe  S.  ^imdary  of 
the  Gulf  of  Enos.  36  m.  N.W.  Odll|H>li,  lot.  40-' 4P 
N.,  long.  355  58'  44"  E.  Pop  7.000.  / Being  situated 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Maritta.  It  is,  in  fact,  tbe  sea-port 
of  Adrianople,  and  Is  very  advantageously  sltuatod  fttr 
commerce;  but  **  owing  to  Ihe  blind  aud  stupid  indif- 
ference uf  the  Turks,  a sand-bank,  which  increases  every 
year,  has  been  allowed  to  form  at  the  entrance  to  the 
port.  The  consequence  Is.  that  the  town  stands  in 
pools  and  swamps  of  water,  which  not  only  produsw 
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IMtilential  fcverc  thatextmU  to  At)riAn<i^le,  but  nr«  the 
freatest  iinpediracntt  to  trade.  Fomu'ify.  lar^e  Tcateli 
u»«d  tn  enter  the  port  t hut  now  even  the  emali  craft, 
from  Smyrna  Are  ouUg<xl  to  uiiloail  oiiuicie  the  Itank." 
(Kfpp<l'»  Juurn^  acrott  ike  liutlhans.  I.  12^3.)  The 
Marltca  ia  navitc.tblc  up  to  AdriMiK>ple  In  winter  and 
•prinfr  for  vetaeU  of  conahlcrable  burden,  but  in  aummer 
the  tea  rr.rft  only  aacnid  aa  far  aa  Demollca.  (A're 
ADRIA^OI'LC.) 

KN  rUK  DOUlfO  E MiNHO.  a prot.  of  Portugal, 
which  «ee. 

Kl'KUlES.  a fortlfird  town  of  Cpper  llungair,  co. 
Saro<.  of  which  It  la  th<-  ran.,  on  the  Tairia,  an  affluent 
of  the  'riiei**.  and  la-ar  the  ('arpathiaiia,  MO  in.  N.K. 
Pealh  ; lai. -Is' 5-I' i.y'  S..  louij.  |.V  49"  E.  Pop. .with 
ita  auburbs,  It  la  one  oi  the  ln‘«i  built  tuwna  In 

Ihia  part  of  Itungary.  .aiMlcontxlua  4 Catholic  churchea.  a 
Lutheran  rhurrli,cl>apb*r>h(i.iac.  tynHicuKue.cu.  and  town 
halli ; a (Uth  illc  gvinnanimn  ami  hign  »ctioul,  Lutheran 
C‘illive.  e{>iM'<j|»al  lUtrarr.  and  a place  of  rcaort  for  the 
religtuui  torme«l  “ Culkary."  It  U the  reaidence  of  a bU 
ahop  of  the  L’nited  (irm-k  churrb,  and  the  aeat  of  the 
board  of  Kovernmeut  for  llunitary  on  thU  aide  the 
Theia«.  lltinliab.  maniu’aclure  Imm  labiics,  for  which 
thii  town  is  uoUsi.  wm^lli-n  and  lieuipeii  cloths,  earthen- 
ware, and  tK'i  r , and  hare  a ran.'.UIrrable  trade  in  w ine, 
com.  and  earth*.  Ki'crii-s  is  snrroundod  with  gardena, 
and  a gieat  deal  or  flax  ia  rai»(*d  in  its  vicinity.  The 
town  ia  ill  stipplietJ  whh  water  f<>r  drinking;  near  it 
are  loine  warm  clialybi'.'iie  aprinn  used  as  bathi ; and 
at  no  great  distance*  is  the  rorai  aalt  mine  of  SoovAr. 

• {Oester  Sat.Etuyd.;  Brrjik'iu*.) 

EPERN  AY  lan.  A'lute  Perenne$'\.  a town  of  Fr.ince, 
d4p.  Marne,  cap.  arnmd.,  near  the  Marne,  which  la  hern 
crostctl  by  a hamiautne  atone  bridge  of  7 archca.  3i)  m.  ' 
W.N.W.  Chalma.  Pop.  5.444.  It  was  for- 

merly  a place  of  some  atrengch  ; but  ita  walla  and  ditch  I 
are  now  fallen  into  a slate  of  decay.  Though  irregular. 
It  is  n**at  and  well  built.  In  one  of  ita  upon  apacea  ia  a 
handsome  new  ehurch,  of  Uie  Doric  order.  Epemay 
haa  a theatre,  a communal  coilcge.  and  a public  library, 
eomaliiing  Ki.rKiU  vola  ; and  is  the  seat  of  a sub-pre- 
fccture  and  of  tribunals  of  nrimaryiurisdlctlnn  aud  com- 
merce. Rut  the  grand  distinction  of  R|>emay  conaiata 
ill  Its  being  the  principal  mtrepM  for  Uie  wliiea  of 
Chamiuigne.  the  best  ut  which  arc  produced  in  Ita  Im- 
mediate vicinity.  Its  celebrated  wine  vaults  are  exca- 
vated in  the  chalk  r'>ck  on  which  the  town  ia  built, 
i'hey  arc  admirably  lilted  for  the  stowage  and  improve- 
ment of  the  « ine,  art*  of  vast  extent,  and  as  suliJ  aa  if 
they  were  siipptirted  by  arches.  The  wiinra  arc  cl.aued 
partreiUes.  that  Is.  parcru*,  or  growths.  Few  travellen 
pass  through  Epernay  without  visiting  these  vaults. 
This,  however,  is  not  always  free  from  danger,  ca- 
pecUUly  with  newly  bottled  wine,  in  the  moaths  of 
June  and  August,  when  the  vine  is  In  blossom,  and 
when  the  grape  begins  to  ripen-  At  such  wrloda  the 
bottles  fretjucntly  explode  with  great  violence;  arid 
fatal  accidenU  have  in  conaeqnence  hap)tened  to  work- 
Dii-n  and  visiters,  who  have  neglected  to  use  the  pre- 
caution of  Covering  th«roa«lvca  with  iron  masks  pro- 
vided fur  the  purpose. 

E|>emay  has  suatninad  levera)  sieges,  eapveriallr  that 
in  which  ft  was  taken  by  Henry  IV.  in  Previously 

to  that  period  It  tiad  be^  burnt  bv  Francis  1..  to  prevent 
Its  falliug  into  the  hands  of  Charles  V.  (/fwgo.  art. 
Marne  ; Diet.  Ofograpk.,  S(C. ; Tablet,  lx37.) 

EPHESUS,  an  ancient  aiul  now  ruined  city  of  Asia 
Minor,  railed  by  Pliny  the  light  of  Asia  — /Mmen  Ati>e 
Olitt.  Sai.  lib.  V.  \ *£1.),  and  famous  alike  in  sacred  and 
profane  history,  on  the  H.  aide  of  the  Cayster.  near  its 
embouchure  on  the  W.  roost  of  Ionia,  and  near  the 
morlvrn  village  of  Aisaluck,  Sh  m.  .S.  8.  K.  Smyrna. 
I'he  e|HKh  ol  ita  foundotiun  Is  verr  remote,  being  as- 
criiMMl  by  some  to  the  Amaions;  but  it  suhaequenlly  i 
riiceiTcvl  a colony  of  Ionian  Greeks  under  AndrrKlus. ' 
the  sonofCodrus;  and  (heDcefurlh  orcuidi*d  adistin- 
guistied  place  among  the  twelve  coufederited  Ionian  cities 
of  Asu  .Minor.  Kr«>m  the  remotest  period.  Ephesus  was 
ceiebratfxi  for  a temple  of  Dkma,  hence  callea  the  Ephe- 
sian go<hleaa.  in  Its  immediate  vicinity  ; and  on  being 
lw->iege*i  liy  ijnnut,  Uie  iiihab.  dikIc  an  offering  of  tlieir 
city  to  Diana,  uniting  it  to  her  tenii>le  by  n roue  7 stadia 
(f'^ths  ID.)  In  length.  (JIrrad.  lib.  1.  ^ V,.)  Subac<iuentlv 
to  tills  perio^l  the  original  city  was  graduallr  abandoni*d, 
an  I a new  one  grew  up  round  the  temple;  but  ita  situ- 
ation  was  again  ckianged.  especially  by  the  interference  of 
Lysite.achus,  who  is  said  to  have  eoraitelled  a portion  of 
the  tnhab.  to  resort  to  a new  town  he  had  built  on  higher 
ground.  Ephesus.  Miletus,  and  the  other  Ionian  cities, 
were  early  distinguished  by  their  commerce,  and  be- 
came amooethe  greatest  ein|torlums  of  the  ancient  world. 
The  w^lb  they  bad  thus  accumulated  enabled  the 
loniaoa  to  erect  at  tlieir  joint  expense  (/ac/wm  a toul 
AtH,  PUn.  Ub.  xxxvi.  f II .)  a noble  temple  In  honotir  of 
Diaoa,  in  which  waa  placed  her  Imam  in  ivory,  said  to 
bare  beeo  sent  down  from  bMvan  by  Jupiter,  but  widch 
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waa  really  the  work  of  an  artist  named  Canitia.  {Plin^ 
lib.  xix.  f 4.}  Tldt  aarrtxi  edilWe.  accounted  one  of  tkw 
finest  structures  of  its  time,  vscaf^  th.it  destructiun  ta 
which  all  the  other  Greek  temtdes  of  Ada  Minor  wera 
involved  through  the  impotent  mry  of  Xerxes,  after  his 
expulsion  from  Greece.  But  it  soon  after  fell  a aacriflce 
to  the  insane  rage  fur  notoriety  uf  an  obscure  Individual 
of  the  name  of  lli'rostratus,  who.  to  ficrpetuate  his  i«^ 
mnry,  set  tire  to  the  temple  ! ( fa/.  Mae.  Uh.viil.  ^ 14.)* 
This  event  Is  said  to  have  oerurre*!  on  the  night  in  whk^ 
Alexander  the  Great  was  born.  {O'eerode  Sut.  /Jcoiwm, 
lib.  li.  9 127  } At  a subse<;iient  |>eriod,  Alexander  offered 
to  rebuild  the  temple,  prurided  he  were  aliowrd  to  inscribe 
his  name  on  the  front;  but  this  was  detliiK'd  l>y  the 
Ephesians,  who.  princl|>ally  at  their  own  coat,  but  portly, 
also,  by  the  voluntary  contributluiia  of  others,  raised  a 
new  temple  to  the  goddess  far  transcending  its  prede- 
cessor, and  such  aa  entitled  it  to  be  ranked  among  the 
teven  wonders  of  the  world.  To  leau-n  the  risk  of  in- 
jury prom  earthquakes,  it  waa  built  on  the  margin  of  n 
marsn.  ita  foundations  costing  na  immense  expense.  It 
waa  4^  ft.  in  length,  2J0  do.  in  bre;idih,  and  adorned  by 
127  columns  of  the  Ionic  order,  each  GO  ft.  in  helghL 
{PUn.  Hitt.  }iat.  lib.  xxxvt.  f 14.)  The  altar  waa  the  work 
of  Praxiteles ; tlie  famous  aculptor  Scopaa  alto  contri- 
buted to  the  embellishment  of  tlio  fane,  which,  among 
other  ckeft-d'aeufrr  of  art,  could  boast  of  a noble  picture 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  by  Apelles,  a native  of  the  city. 
An  extensive  sanctuary  wav  attached  to  the  temple  ; but 
this  privilege  was  annulled  by  Tiberius,  on  account  of  the 
abuses  to  which  it  led. 

The  worship  of  Diana  waa  Intrusted  to  the  care  of  • 
number  of  priests  {Etiiatortt  and  Euenet),  and  a select 
band  of  virgin  priestesses ; and  to  prevent  the  chance  of 
any  breach  of  that  rhaatity  so  dear  to  the  goddess,  the 
former  were  emasculated.  (5/ro^,  Ub.  xiv.  p.G41.)  A 
great  festival  in  honour  of  Diana  was  annually  celebrated 
at  Ephesus,  umier  the  presidency  of  Atiareks.  or  de- 
puties sent  by  tiie  dilTerriit  Ionian  cities,  which  was  re- 
sortt*d  to  not  only  by  cn>wds  of  visiters  from  all  parts  of 
lonta,  but  also  from  all  parts  of  Greece  and  Magna 
Grocia,  or  S.  Italy.  Gomes  were  then  celebrated  with 
extraordinary  magnificence  ; and  the  city  waa  crowded 
with  the  votaries  of  pleasure  and  traffic,  as  well  aa  of 
religion. 

Ow  Ing  tn  the  gradual  filling  up  of  the  harbour  by  thf 
de|>okils  hniught  down  hy  the  rivru'.  the  commerce  ol  the 
city  was  laid  under  cmisinrrable  difficulties  ; but  every  one 
knows  that,  though  It  had  undergone  many  viclssltiules, 
it  had  lust  nolhlng  of  its  <mriciit  faiurand  celebrity  when  U 
was  visited  by  St.  Paul.  Although, however,  the  crythen 
WAS.  “(ireat  is  Diana  of  the  Ephesians!'*  (Acta,  xix. 
2h.  34.)  her  worship  was  doomed  speedily  to  decline. 
St.  Paul  resided  here  for  3 years  ; ana  founded  a church 
that  Itecamc*,  at  it  were.  t)>e  metropolis  of  .Asia.  (Arts. 
XX.  31.)  Among  bis  other  enormities,  Nero  is  ssddto 
have  despoiled  the  temple  of  Diana  of  several  of  ita 
tarred  offerings,  and  of  a large  amount  of  treasure.  But 
it  reroTcrrd.  In  some  degri*e,  from  this  attack  ; and  ron- 
tiiiutHl  to  attrac-t  tome  portion  uf  its  ancient  veneration, 
till  it  was  flnaliy  burned  by  the  Goths  in  the  rrign  or 
Gallieniis.  Bctidcs  .Apelles,  his  great  rival  Parrhaslus, 
lirraclltus  the  phiio<rM*her,  Hipponax  the  poet,  Arte- 
midorus  the  geogr.iphfr,  Ac.  were  natives  ol  Ephesus; 
but  Its  inhab.  were  distiiiguisl»-d  more  by  their  volim- 
tuousiM*ss.  rcfirieraent,  and  (radii*.  th.xu  by  their  taste  lor 
learning  or  phlloNiphy.  Tliey  are  also  to  hare  been 
adtilcird  to  sorcery,  and  stub  like  arts.  What  were 
called  the  Kpketian  letters,  appt*ar  to  have  l>ceo  moziL'a) 
syinlKilv  inwrlhcd  on  tlie  crnwii,  girdle,  and  feet  of  the 
statue  of  Di  ma,  In  the  great  trnifdr ; and  U was  be- 
lieved that  whoever  pr'iuouurcd  them,  had  forthwith  all 
that  he  desired!  {GiUxm,  ra(>.  10.;  DiettonutUK  de 
Treroue,  art.  Epkdte.) 

The  walls,  wihich  may  lie  still  traced,  embrace,  ai’cord- 
ing  to  Pncnckc.  arimdtufaboutA  in.  Besides  its  temple. 
F.plicsus  had  many  noble  buildings,  among  w Inch  may  still 
be  traced  the  rums  uf  a cirnu,  .i  theatre,  gymnasium, 
Ac. ; but  the  ravages  of  rarthqttaki*s  and  other  ron- 
vulsloDS  of  nature,  have  coinplctoil  the  ruin  uf  this  utice 
famous  city ; and  her  anclcnl  inagtiifiretice  Is  indicated  by 
the  extent,  rather  than  the  prest-rviuiun  uf,  her  remains. 
The  ancient  aqueduct,  of  which  a purtioo  still  exists, 
is  ascribed  to  the  Grct'k  rmperurs.  Her  *' c.iiidlestick 
has  bo4*n  reniureti  out  oi  his  place.''  (Rov.  ii.  5.) 
In  17G4,  when  Ephesus  was  visiUni  by  Dr.  Chandler, 

its  population  consiste<l  of  a few  Gri-ek  |>oas.iutf,  living 
in  extreme  wretchedness,  dri^ndcnce.  and  insensildlity  ; 
(he  representatives  of  an  illustrious  people,  and  in- 
iuNting  the  wreck  of  their  greatness;  some  the  sub- 
structure of  the  glorious  ediflres  which  they  raised; 
some  beneath  the  vaults  of  the  stadium,  once  the 
crowded  scene  of  their  diversions;  and  some  in  the 

* The  Grand  founctl  af  Ignia  wwlaavoercd  to  dShOpiMiint  tho 
IncmilaTT,  I.7  pnaUng  a dvciw  that  hi»  nsao  should  not  hr  mon- 
lintird.  r.atr.  .Vo(«.  hh.u.  tor  G.l  Hut  it  «m  divulfod  bf 

Ibo  bislonon  1 berpttmpaa.  { iW.  Mma.  wbi 
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abrupt  pr^tplce.  In  the  ■epukhro*  which  rcwelved  thHr  goremment  for  lu  reg.  and  circle,  a bcMn)  of  taxation 
athee.  * * * Such  are  (he  pretent  rUixciis  of  Kphe-  council  and  tribunal  for  the  loan  ami  circle,  but  not  of  a 
tut,  and  such  l«  the  condition  to  wiiirh  that  renowned  judicial  court  for  its  disir.  or  rrg.  It  first  funned  part  of 
city  has  been  cradiMllj  reduced.  It  was  a ruknout  the  Priisslan  dom.  In  t)V<3;  frum  IH07  to  >t  was  nc- 
plarc  when  the  c'm|»eror  Justinian  f1lle«l  Coniuntlitople  cupied  br  the  French,  and  in  a meinorahle  inter- 
wUh  its  statues,  and  raised  the  church  of  sc.  .Sophia  on  rlew  took  place  in  it  between  NafHjleon  and  Alex.mder, 
its  columns.  Since  then  It  has  been  almost  quite  ex-  Rmperor  of  Hussia.  It  was  restored  to  Prussia  in 
baiistrd.  Its  streets  are  obscured,  and  overgrown.  1H14.  {Bfrgkaut,  AItg.  LHndtr,  Murray’s  //and 

A herd  of  goats  was  driven  to  it  for  shelter  from  the  Book.) 

sun  at  rK>«n  \ and  a noisy  flight  of  crows  from  the  quar*  KKlR  (LAKR).one  of  (he  five  great  lakes  of  N.  Ame- 
riew  seemed  to  insult  Its  silence-  NVe  heard  the  par-  rica.  N'tween  ('anad.i  and  the  U.  Srates,  included  in  the 
trtdgv  call  In  the  area  of  the  theatre  and  of  the  stadium,  middle  portion  of  the  basin  of  the  St.  Lawrt-tue.  It  lies 
The  glorious  |>omp  of  Its  heathen  worship  Is  on  longer  between  lat.  41®  and  42®  VF  N.,  and  long  79®  arnl 
remembered  i and  Christianity,  which  was  there  nurstHl  a.V''  W.,  having  N.  tl«e  fertile  pt'idnsula  of  Cnper  l*a« 
^KMtlrt.  and  fostered  by  general  councils,  until  iiada,  and  S.  and  K.  the  states  of  Ohio,  Vennsyl- 
It  increased  to  fulness  of  stature,  barely  lingers  on  in  an  vania.  and  New  York.  Its  shape  is  elliptical  ; length 
existence  hardly  visible.”  ( Tbur  m Jt/a  iWinor.  p.  IM).  .S.W.  to  N.  E.  about  SflA  m. ; breadth  varying  from 
4to  ed. : see  alto  (be  Aniitfiiitirt  qf  Ionia  b}f  the  DUi^-  10m.  to  about  63  m.  in  its  centre.  Its  area  U esllniaied 
Ciritic  Soesr/y,  where  plates  and  mea*urementi  are  given  lu  the  .fmcrr'coti  Cyc/opirdia  at  12.fXi0.  but  by  Darby 
of  the  priocl(Mi]  extant  ruins;  Timmq/ori,  it.  513— V/3  ; at  only  B.030  sq.  m.  It  teceives  m^ar  its  W.  extremity 
Ancirmt  Vnt*fruU  History,  vH.  416.  8vu.  ed. ; Cramer's  the  sui>crabundant  waters  uf  the  lak(.r  St.  Clair,  Huron, 
/isio  I.  363.  Ac. ) and  the  up|icr  lakes  by  the  Detroit  river,  it*  uwo  sur- 

RPIN  AL,  a town  of  France,  dcp.  Vosges,  of  whlrh  plus  waters  being  conveyed  to  I,ake  Ontario  by  mr-ans 
It  is  the  cap.,  on  both  banks  of  the  Moselle,  J6  m.  S.S.K.  of  the  Niagara,  celebrated  for  its  »tu|w!ndcms  w.tlerlall. 
Nancy,  65  in.  N N.K.  Rrsam;ou,  ami  293  m.  K S.F..  Its  mean  lieight  above  the  level  of  tlie  ocean  li  estimated 
Paris;  lat.  4N®  !(/  53*  N,,  long.  6'  ?7*  I-’'*  R.  Pop.  at  565  ft.,  bs’lng  alKuit  52  ft  below  that  of  l.akrc  Micbi* 
(1K36)k,712.  It  w.os  formerly  fortifted  with  ramnarts.  gan  and  Huron,  and  322  ft.  above  that  of  Ontario.  Us 
at>d  dt'fended  by  a ea<tle  ; but  of  tiic»e.  only  the  ruins  of  depth,  which  is  lets  (h.m  that  of  any  of  the  other  greot 
the  Utter  now  remain.  It  is  tolerably  well  built,  and  lakes  of  the  St  Lawrence  Hasin.  U no  where  more 
though  111  pave«l,  1*  clean:  it  has  quays  and  fine  pro-  than  270  ft  , and  in  most  parts  Is  considerably  under 
men^i's  along  the  river.  The  principal  public  build-  200  ft.  It  Is  also  said  to  !«  gradually  becoming  shal* 
ingt  are  the  barracks,  hotel  of  the  prefecture,  2 Ims-  lower;  and  In  proof  of  this  it  is  stAU*u  in  a late  itoflklo 
pltals,  the  church,  theatre,  public  library  with  ]7,0ii0  journal,  that  Long  Pi'int  ha*l  In  3 years  gained  3 m.  on 
Tols.,  and  a inii<eum  nf  palming*  am)  antiouities.  (h«  water,  nod  tb^  the  land  is  also  rapidly  gaining  along 
Epiual  is  the  seat  nf  a tribunal  of  primary  juri>uirtion,  it*  S.  shore.  Its  bottom  appears  to  be  composed  of 
A chamber  ol  manufactures,  and  a c><iniminal  college,  an  alluvial  deposit  of  sand  and  mud,  resting  on 
It  has  a society  of  emulation,  schools  of  linear  design  and  secondary  schistose  sandsiune.  iDi-rly.)  Its  N.  shoro 
'music,  and  a gratuitous  enurse  of  midwifery ; maimfac*  Is  rocky  and  dangerous ; the  <>]i|H)«i{e  one  has  also  long 
tures  of  embroidery  and  lace,  linens,  stockings.  |K>tiery,  lines  of  rock;  and.  except  at  ritlscr  extremity,  none  of 
paper,  and  oil ; and  some  trade  In  com.  cattle,  iron.  dvai*.  its  shora-harbourt  affords  a safe  ami  sl<  aily  rntranrr  of  7 
and  other  timber.  It  is  said  to  hate  hern  founded  in  ft.  water  {Darby.)  la  addition  to  otlier  imia-dinients  to 
the  lOth  eenturv : in  1466.  it  came  into  the  |•rl||«•s»lon  of  navigation,  a current,  not  perceptible  in  the  other  gient 
John,  Duke  of  Lorraine,  who  gr.uit*-»i  It  m.iny  privi-  lakes  of  the  St.  Lawn  nee  sy.'tem,  sets  rcmsUt.tly 
leges  ; in  P70  it  was  bikcn  by  the  Ftetich.  (//u^o,  art.  and  N.W.  or  S.W.  winds  toniinmilly  prevail ; besides 
I'osgrt : Dtcl.  which.  In  consequence  of  Its  »halUi«ue*s.  a part  of  l.ake 

KKRKLI.  See  TIem*«  L»*.  Rrie  is  frosen  over  every  winter,  and  frnJhc  on  it  Is  ob- 

FKFUKTH,  a fortiiinl  town  In  a nearly  isolated  J structc<d  by  ice  for  some  week*  In  the  spring  after  the 
portion  of  the  rnitsian  dominion,  pruv.  Saxony,  for-  navigation  of  the  ntlier  lakes  is  oj  eii  and  un:n  peried. 
merly  a free  Imperial  city,  and  now  the  cap.  of'  a rcg.  Towards  the  W.  extremity,  there  nre  several  gre  iips  of 
and  circ.  of  same  name,  on  the  Gera,  a tribuiai^  of  small  islands,  and  one— Cunningiiam  l*)and.  bclonylr.g 
the  Uostriitt,  about  midway  between  Gotha  and  Wei-  to  the  U.  States— lias  an  excelient  harlKjur  ralUd  rut- 
mar;  lat.  60^  6rt' 45"  N.,  lone.  II®  2 26*' E.  Pop.  (IW)  ln>Bay.  with  12  ft.  water.  On  the  N.  shi  re.  several 
MJtOH.  Berghaus  says  that  it  Is  ” tolerably  well  built,  prnmuutorics  stretch  Into  the  lake,  the  urnidpal  of 
and  has  broad  streets,  and  large  snuares;”  whereas  the  which  arc  tlie  N.  and  S.  Forelands,  and  rniut  Land 
Bmeyc.  dra  (ient  du  Monde  says,  that  it  is  very  Irregu-  guard.  F.xrt'pt  the  Detroit,  loike  Erie  rereivr^  few 
larly  laid  out,  and  ha*  no  street  or  square  worthy  of  rheri  of  any  ctuisequence.  and  all,  without  exception, 
notice,  except  the  mai keUplarv,  with  a small  obefisk,  have  bars  at  their  mouths.  The  Ou»c  or  Welland,  w hl<  h 
erected  in  honour  of  one  of  the  last  Hector*  of  Mayence,  unites  with  it*  K.  extremity,  i*  Its  principal  affluent, 
and  the  Gra<U'npUit%,  leading  to  the  catliedral.  Thl*  and  ha*  been  taken  advantage  of  fur  the  coavtnKtion  of 
building,  originally  a flne  Gothic  structure,  has  been  the  Welland  canal,  of  which  It  fonns  a part,  connecting 
Midously  injured  by  the  hostile  attacks  to  which  the  town  the  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario,  and  avoidiug  the  Falls  of 
ha*  been  exposed  ; but  conilderable  sums  have  recently  Niagara.  {See  C'anapa.)  The  Erie  canal,  363  ni.  in 
been  expetwW  on  Its  repair : in  Us  tower  I*  a bell  114  io.  length,  run*  from  (he  town  of  Duflialo  to  the  Hud  oii 
thick.  10  ft.  high,  about  32  ft.  In  cirumference,  and  weigh*  river ; the  Ohio  canal.  334  m.  in  length,  extend*  from 
log  275  cwt.  There  are  14  other  churches  : an  Ursultne  Cleveland  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ciiy.-iht<ga  to  tl>e  Sdoto. 
ronvent,  to  which  a girl’*  school  1*  attached : the  Au-  a little  S.  of  Columbus.  The  former  of  tbrse  cannU 
gUAtine  convent.  In  which  Luther  passed  several  years  of  places  I.ake  Ericin  communication  with  (he  AIIhiiMc; 
Fiji  life.  Is  nowr  converted  into  an  orphan  asylum  ; but  the  latter  connects  It  with  theGulph  of  Florida.  (For 
the  ai>artmeii(  of  the  Reformer  Is  preserved  as  nearly  as  further  particulars  re»|M-ctlng  ilu'ie  ir^[^o^taut  cenals. 
possible  In  its  original  condition,  and  contains  hU  Bible,  aee  Cuivklam>,  I nitkd  .States,  Sew  Yowk,  and  Cmo  ) 
portrait,  And  other  relics.  The  town  has  another  onihan  Iluffalo.  Dunkirk,  Ashtabula,  Erie.  CIcvrlAnd,  Sxn* 
asylum,  with  institutions  for  the  blind;  the  dear  and  dusky,  Pcrtland,  and  Detroit  arc  the  j<rinrii«l  towns 
dumb : a school  fur  poor  children,  and  a house  of  cor-  on  l.akc  Erie,  within  the  tcrritorii's  or  the  V.  Sut«  s, 
rectlon.  Its  university,  founded  in  1392,  and  suppressed  and  Port  I'nlbol,  Dover,  and  Sherbrooke  in  tliose  lie* 
In  1316,  has  been  replaced  hy  gymnasiums  for  Catholics  longing  to  Great  Britain.  We  suhjotn  an  cxtra>t  fmm 
and  Protestants : it  has.  besides,  a teachers*  seminary,  an  a number  of  the  Bujjdlo  Cotnmeraal  Adaertiscr.  fur  iKj'*, 
academy  of  sciences,  with  a library ; and  a botanic  garden  wl.kh  sets  the  extraordinary  increase  of  navigation  on 

with  a library  o(  40.U0U  vola,  wnich  formerly  belonged  this  lake  in  the  most  striking  point  of  view  ; 

to  the  university.  There  are  also  schools  for  draw  ing,  ” There  arc  now  building  at  dlflereut  ports  on  laiko 
mathematics,  architecture,  commerce,  and  midwifery;  Erie,  17  iteam  boats,  averi-ging  rai'h  3-^0 ton*.  These 
several  scientific  and  literary  associations,  and  cabinets  boats  will  all  lie  remiy  fur  busine«i  at  the  opening  of  na- 
of  natural  hUlury.  medals,  other  objects  of  the  arts,  Ac.  vigatlon  or  s>mn  alter.  Acconling  to  a U-ble  w-hicli  wc 
The  Pbarmacetiic  Institute  was  abolished  In  1^26.  Er-  published  a short  time  since,  the  registered  tonnage  on 
ftirth  Is  a fortress  of  the  second  class,  and  important  this  Lake  was  24,045.  'I'n  this  Kid  the  increase  from  new 
from  its  position  on  the  high  road  between  Frankfurt  steam-boat*,  5,‘ira.*,  and  we  sh.tll  have  a t'»(al  tonnage 
and  Leipslc.  In  Klditkm  to  Its  outer  rampart*  and  next  season  of  29.9*15  tons  'J’ho  number  nf  new  sh»o|  *. 
ditches,  ft  is  defended  hy  the  fort  of  Petersberg,  built  oo  scdiooners,  and  other  sailing  vessels  which  will  be  rei^y  hy 
a hill  in  it*  Interlur.  and  that  of  Cyrlaksberg  without  Its  the  opening  of  navigation,  we  hare  no  me.uis  of  ascer. 
Vails,  on  a height  about  WO  ft.  fn  elevation,  it  has  a taining.  We  have  perhaps  underrated  the  number  of 
garrison  of  4.ii0U  men.  In  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  iteam-boats.  On  referring  to  the  files  of  the  Buffalo 
Krfurth  was  one  of  the  chief  commercial  cities  of  Ger*  Oatette  fur  ISIS,  we  find  tliat  the  whole  tonnage  of  Lake 
many,  and  so  late  as  the  end  nf  the  Uith  century,  It  is  said  Brie,  including  American  and  Canadian,  wa«  only  9S0 
to  have  had  as  many  as  5n.00(>  iiihab.  1 he  tAisiuess  of  tons.  The  great  increase  that  ha*  taken  place  witl>iti  a 
shormaklng  is  extensively  carried  on.  aod  it  has  manufac-  few  years,  while  the  whole  country  bordering  (he  lakes 
turesof  woollen  and  cotton  cloths, silk  ribands  and  other  Is  yet  in  Us  infancy,  is  very  gratifying,  and  affords  the 
fabrics,  vennicelli.  pnarl-barley,  liqueurs,  vinegar,  aod  surest  guarantee  of  foture  prosperity  and  greatness.” 
leather  ; some  breweries,  Ac.  It  is  the  seat  of  a local  (Stevemom't  CiaU  Kngineerinfi  S.  AtnerKO,  pp.  fiCL. 
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A2. ; Darb$t  I'tnt  qf  the  V.  Statei,  pp.  90(^816.  448. ; 
Emcjfci.  AmtriC0na.)  ^ , 

EKl  VAS,  or  tR\V.\N,  a (ovnof  Acfatlr  Tlu>tia,ttr(iig 
the  rap.  of  Kuitian  Armritia,  on  the  Zengfii,  an  afflurut 
of  the  Araae«.  34  ro.  N.N.E  Mount  Ararat,  and  106  m. 
8.  by  W.  Tefll*.  I’op.  (1S34»  11,2^,  moitljr  Arme- 
nian*. It  ronUins  about  SiOiO  huuftc**,  int<T*per«rd 
vlth  numcrout  gard4Mi»,  aru)  ruin*  of  varioui  date*,  the 
vhule  fortified,  and  protected  by  a citadel  placed  oii  a 
Meep  rock,  more  than  60U  fl.  in  height,  overhanging  the 
river.  TliU  fortre**,  which  It  about  2,000  yds.  in  cir- 
cuit, is  cncompa*sed  by  a double  rampart  of  earth 
Aanked  with  tower* ; It  contain*  the  ancient  palace  of 
the  khaoi,  now  tiic  residence  of  the  governor;  a fine  | 
mo«que,  a cannon  foundry,  barrack*,  Ac.  The  houses  ; 
in  the  town  are  mostly  mean,  and  irregularly  built.  | 
Erlvan  ha>,  however,  a large  and  handsome  Mramn-  I 
arroi,  with  7H0  sbups,  besides  4 Armenian  churcho*.  | 
one  RuiM»-Cin'ek  ditto ; ati  ArmenLiO  convent.  3 | 
mosques,  some  aq  ueducts  of  a curhms  construction,  and  a . 
giKMi  *toi>c  bridge  uf  several  arches,  across  the  river.  An 
old  toner,  descrilved  by  Chardin,  has  since  been  pullid 
down,  and  its  ntaterlals  u«ed  for  building.  The  (owtt  | 
has  some  manufactures  of  cotton  stuffk,  leather,  and  '• 
earthenware.  It  is  a station  hir  caravans  from  Tefiis,  ! 
Erseroum.  Ac.,  and  has  a cmislderable  trade  with  Rus- 
sia and  Turkey.  The  epoch  of  the  foundation  of  Hrivati  | 
is  unknown.  It  was  t^en  by  the  Hervlaiis  from  the  , 
Turks  in  H3S.  The  latter  retook  it  In  17‘i4  ; but  it  was  { 
^alii  taken  by  the  Persians,  under  Nadir  8hah.  in  174^. 
The  Rusdans  were  rcpuln'd  in  an  attempt  to  uko  It  In  < 
but  they  succeetled  in  1A}7,  and  were  conQrineil  iu 
Its  possesvlcHi  bv  the  treaty  with  Persia  uf  the  following 
year.  {KinHriri-Prrt.  Entp.,  /^c,  i Ertfpe.  dtt  Gnu  du 
idondf.)  I 

F'RLANGEN,  a town  of  Bavaria,  rirc.  Central  Fran- 
conia. «>  the  Recniti.  23  m.  S.  Bamberg.  Pop.  g.HOO.  ' 
U is  wallrtl  and  div  ided  into  the  old  and  new  tow  ni : the 
latter,  which  I*  one  of  the  Irest-huilt  towns  of  Gerinanr,  ' 
was  founded* by  Christian  F.rneiit,  Margrave  of  Rav  reutfi,  ' 
In  ItMtj;  it  contains  the  celebraU-vl  Protestant  umversitv.  j 
the  only  one  in  the  kingdom, established  174.3, and  usiuUy 
attended  by  about  students.  ’I'hl*  institution  nceu-  j 
pie*  the  ancient  pal.ve  uf  the  Margraves  of  Kayn  uth. 
aihl  has  cvmnectf^  with  it  whooU  of  the«*logy.’  inorat  ^ 
philosophy,  midwifery,  medicitw,  and  the  fine  arts,  a j 
pulytrvhnic  school,  a gymnasium,  p'ncraJ  and  lying-in 
Dospltals,  cahlnrts  uf  natural  hii>tory,  Ac.,  a l>rtai>ir  uar-  ! 
den,  bihI  a library  of  ino.lNX)  vnl*.  The  pal.u'e  gardens 
are  very  handsvttnely  laid  out,  and  adorned  with  *t.-ttues. 
Woollen  gjMxU.  ilockings,  hats,  leather  and  lealluTU 
articles,  gloves.  Ac.  are  maiie  Ui  the  town  ; which  has 
also  a large  plate-glass  mauufactory.  and  a brewery, 
besides  some  lra-ie  In  rattle.  Most  oi  the  pofi.  are  Pro- 
testants. Many  French  refuge**  settled  in  Kriangm 
after  the  revocalion  uf  the  (“diet  of  Nantes,  and  in  liitib 
the  first  learned  society  in  Germany  whs  established  iu 
It.  ( Brrgikaus.  Allf.  Liiudfr,i(C.  is.  14.3.;  Murrnp'i  HatuU 
book /t»"  S.  Grrmnn.) 

ERI..AU  (Hung.  Encr,  Slav.  Jacfr'i,  a fortlfitnl  town 
of  Hungarv,  CO.  ilevt-«.  of  which  it  is  the  cap.,  on  l)oth 
sides  the  Erlau,  an  atBuent  of  the  Theiss,  63  m.  N.K. 
Festh.  Pop.  18,247.  moNl  of  w liuin  are  Catholics.  It  ha* 

2 suburbs ; Is  entered  by  6 gates  ; and  contains  a cath<*« 
dral  and  6 other  churches,  an  arclihUhou's  txilare. 
lyceum,  with  a library  and  c Inervatory.  an  arcnieiiisenpal 
Seminary,  gymnasium,  ('otholic  high  school,  convcntiul 
hoinital.  adytum  for  iiiilrm  clergymen,  and  various  «>t>u'r 
pulilic  instuutiuni.  a co.  hall,  Ac.  The  m-tghhmirho(Ml 
of  Krtau  is  very  fertile  atid  highly  cultivated;  it  pro- 
duce* from  I KM, OCR*  to  Vfin.oOO  rimers  of  fine  ml  wines 
annuallv,  and  the  lirst  loltarro  in  Hungary.  'Fhe  cul- 
ture of'  these  articles,  together  with  manufactures  of 
wwllen  and  linen  fabrles.  leather  and  leathern  goc>d*, 
combs,  Ac.,  employ  must  of  tli«rlnhah..  and  supply  the 

Srinci{vai  kin.ls  uf  intTchamliso  found  in  the  markets  of 
rlau.  (Orstrir,  Xot.  Emcbc.i  /i>  rgkaus.  &r.) 

KHNK  (LOlHiH).  aceuhrated  Take  of  Ireland,  co. 
Fermanagh,  which  it  divide*  into  two  nearly  eqttal  por- 
tions. It  coni>i>ts  of  two  principal  lakes,  tl*e  Upper  and 
Lower, ciHjn»Tti'd  by  a liroad  winding  channel.  It  con- 
tains in  all  an  area  of  about  40,600  acres ; and  stretches 
N.W.  and  S.K.  30  or  3-*)  m.  Tlie  lower  lake  is  the 
largest;  ami  both  it  and  the  uptier  lake  are  full  of 
islands,  some  of  them  large  .rnd  tnickly  inhaldted.  many 
of  them  well  woodeil.  and  the  whole  so  dUp«iMxI  and 
arcomivmi«xl  by  such  a diversity  of  coast,  us  to  form  a 
vast  Dunilx-r  uf  rich  ami  inteteiting  pros;M't-ti.  Ennis- 
killcD  stand*  im  an  i»land  in  the  tluuinel  l>etween  the 
uitiwr  and  lower  lakes;  and  un  anoilier  inland  is  the 
magnificent  scat  of  the  Marquis  of  Ely.  Ttio  laku  is 
elevao-d  about  140  ft-  aiiovc  the  level  of  the  sea.  It 
receive*  the  Eine  ami  several  «Hher  rivers;  and  dis- 
charge* itself  at  it*  N.W. extremity  by  a rapid  current 
of  ai>oiit  y m , which,  after  falling  uver  many  ledges  of 
obstructing  rock*,  preciidt.tte*  itss'lf  dow  n a graud  cataract 
Into  the  Si*a  at  Ballyslianuun.  It  lias  been  proposed  to 


open  a navigable  channel  from  the  sea  to  the  lake  bv 
means  of  a mnal,  which  would  crrtalnly  be  of  materitu 
service.  (Slfit.  Accunni  of  Brit.  Empire,  L 337.  2d  edit.) 

EUZEHOl'M  or  KKZ-RL'M  (Arab.  Artrm-el- Rornm"), 
an  Imuortant  city  of  Turklih  Armenia.  cap.ofanextcDdve 
pachauc  of  the  same  name,  and  rc*iden«'c  of  a sera»kler- 
par  ha  ; In  a plain  at  the  fiHit  of  the  Tcheldir  mountains, 
near  the  source*  of  the  N.  arm  of  the  Euphrates,  from 
6.fKi0to7,'‘0Oft.  above  the  level  of  Uie  sea,  ]}<  m.  S.K,  Tre- 
bisund.  144  m.  N .E.  by  E.  Diarbekr,  and  1.86  m.  W.N.  W. 
M . A rarat ; lat . 3'jo  aO  3b"  N . ; Ion . 41  ® 46'  1 3"  E . I U pop. 
has  beim  variously  estimated  at  different  |ieriixls  ; but 
previously  to  the  ravages  of  the  plague  some  year*  ago. 
It  perhaps  amounted  to  near  lu(i.n0(»,  and  at  tne  time  of 
the  llussUn  iuvaii>>n  in  l'<2y  It  i*  supposed  to  have  bex-n 
about  70,M)0  or  Kii.tRiO.  Rut  baring  U*en  abandoned  by 
most  .Armenian  families,  previously  to  iU  tseing  again  de^ 
lirerrd  up  tu  the  Turks.  It  had  not,  in  |K3-\  according  to 
Mr.  Hraut.  alHive  16,'fiO  luiiah.  (O'mg.  Journal,  vl.  2UI.I 
Frobahly,  however,  (his  (>sliinBte  was  below  the  mark, 
and  the  pop.  lias  since  increased. 

“ Oiilv  the  d'ailel,  which  occupies  a low  eminence 
wltliin  the  citr.  is  now  fu/titud.  A trench  and  two  wail* 
once  surrounded  it  ; IhU  the  inner  wall  only  is  now  en- 
tire. It  is  solidly  built  of  stone,  and  doe*  not  suffer  in 
comparison  with  Turkish  fortresses  in  general.  Besld>« 
the  bazaars,  (he  principal  nioMiuet,  and  many  privat* 
dwelliiig-houtes,  it  fuvmerly  eucjosed  the  p<tlace  uf  the 
pacha;  but  that  cxtentive  THiildmg  was  drimillshed  tij 
the  Russians.’*  (.Visjiofsary  Rrtvarckr$  im  ArtHmta.  pp. 
63.64.)  According  to  Mr.iCiuucir  iAtia  .Wmor.  p 
th«-  citadci  IS  .1  or  4 m.  In  cite.  Cape.  Wntirotiam  ru- 
tered  it  bv  a strung  .-md  massive  gateway,  fiaiiktd  liy  two 
mutl]at>'t(  though  still  Iscaiitiful  minaret*.  Most  of  ti.e 
Turki-h  inhal).  reside  withlu  the  citadel.  The  ttrecu  of 
the  city,  w hlt-h  may  be  reg.irde«i  as  a suburb  attarbi'd  to 
(lie  (itadel,  are  nariow,  crooked,  filthy,  and  irifcst«<d 
with  troops  of  hungry  dog*.  'l'l>e  hou*es  are  mostly  con- 
structed of  mud,  wimhI.  or  sun-dried  bricks,  being,  In 
gi'iterid.  c.nl)  one  story  high.  A gret'n  sward  ho*  grown 
over  the  terrace*  of  dirt,  by  which.  Im>tea<f  of  roofs, 
they  are  all  covered,  and  give**  them,  when  \ iewed  fr«  m an 
enimeoce  above,  almost  as  much  the  aspn  t of  a mro<ii>w 
a*  of  A city.  Tlic  cmirons  are  sin^iarty  destitute  of 
trees,  the  dried  ftece*  of  the  cattle  uritig  tbeoidv  fuel. 
Water  is  giHid  and  ahund.int,  but  wine,  arc'orrii'ng  to 
Toumefort,  is  eXi*crBble.  {I.eUrn  dtt  Ln>tiui,  ii.  2y*.  4th 
evt.)  Erzeroum  ha*  2 .Armindan  churches,  a Greet  church, 
and  about  4U  mo»qucs,  the  Lirgrsl  of  which  will  aecom- 
modair  3,000  (X'Opie.  It  ha*  an  extensive  custom-  house, 
and  8*1  ikon*  or  inu*.  many  of  wbichare  large  and  sol.dly 
coustructi'd.  Its  iMzaars  are  poor  and  small,  though  its 
marki  t»  ap].eAr  tu  b*'  well  supplit'd  with  t^ovisiim*  ; and 
a great  many  oxen  arc  kliud  w«<kly.  The  city  is  well 
situated  for  trade,  on  tlie  high  road  l<etwc«-n  Asia  Minor, 
Geurria,  and  N.  Persia ; and  It  wa<  once  the  t.^’orougb- 
fare  for  most  part  of  the  over-Und  cummercc'  between 
Europe  and  Uie  East,  which  survived  the  discovery  of 
the  pAss.ige  romul  tlie  CajH*  of  Good  Hop<>.  ReecnUy  Its 
commeri  e has  been  dhnltilslied  from  a variety  of  cause*  ; 
but  mainly  from  the  emigration  uf  its  Chri<^(ian  iidats., 
who  were  its  mechanic*  and  tradesmen,  to  the  adjar-  nt 
poesevsiuns  of  Bmoiia.  Tiie  nianufacsuie  of  copi«-r 
uU-tuilk,  wliich  once  formed  tlie  priiici)-ol  bratich  of 
ludukiry,  it  tiuw  aiinust  abandoned;  but  it  still  con- 
tluues  to  have  s<>me  trade  in  furs,  gait*,  Ac.  The  amount 
of  goods  that  passe*  tiiroiigh  Erzeroum.  fn  trunMiu,  Is 
very  conilderablc ; .ind  Ca^.  U llbralmm,  whti  visiud 
tlie  city  in  18.17,  says  that  it  had  materially  increr:<cd 
*inc«  the  e^Ubli»hllll■nt  of  tteain -boats  on  the  liiock  Sea. 
From  (he  E.,  the  shawls  of  I'ashmcre  mid  lb  rsio.  »ilk, 
cotbm.  totneen,  rice,  indigo,  madder,  rhubwib,  and  a 
variety  of  drugs,  are  tiroiight  to  Erzeroum  ; and  from  tlie 
W..  broad-eloth*.  diiiilzcs,  sliawls,  and  cutlery.  I.iUir, 
however,  is  seen  uf  any  of  these  fucxis,  except  at  the 
custom-house  and  in  the  khans  : so  much  is  lliis  tiie  case, 
(hat,  according  to  Tuurne'ort,  a perstm  might  die  for 
want  of  a few  grains  of  rhutsarb  at  the  very  moment  that 
there  are  baitni  of  it  in  the  (own.  ( t‘bi  supra,  p.  ’A-2-) 
The  liniiti'tl  extent  .uid  meanness  of  the  bazaar*  cvtiK-w 
the  small  importance  of  the  retail  trade. 

This  clw  is  a priud|>al  halting-station  for  caravans  of 
pilgrims  from  'Ichraii  and  dtewhere.  to  Slecca.  Of  its 
^,(KX>  iuhab.  previously  to  it  was  rstimatr'd  tiiat 

J3.(4)0  were  Armenians,  and  the  rot  prirKi>»al’.\  i'urka, 
w ith  about  2.80  (>rcx'ks.  The  city  had  no  Jewish  inhab. 
Of  tho  Armenians,  about  4,(X)(<  belonged  to  the  Rum. 
Calh.,  and  12.000  to  the  ArmeuUn  churih.  The  diocvwc 
of  the  Armenian  bishop  Inelutie*  the  whole  ludialic  of 
F.rzeroum,  which  since  the  Lvte  w.ir  has  been  nuub  ex- 
tended, and  now  comprise*  thi*  former  fsachalic  id  K-u*. 
There  was  in  an  ArincnLui  grammar  sch<K»l  in  tho 
city.  wKli  6 or?  teachers,  and  from  MX)  to  GOb  sdiiilars. 
besides  n seminary  fur  llie  iiis(tuciU<u  uf  tiie  .Armenun 
clergy  : and  a coai|>arativeiy  iar^e  proiHirtion  of  the  pi>p. 
weru  Uien  reported  to  |a>>se*s  the  rudiments  of  edu- 
c.'itiuu 


ESCUlUAL. 

Ovluft  to  the  clcTslion  of  tl»e  place,  the  winters  are  long 
and  severe.  In  tbo  nci|thhourho<x],  however,  cattle, 
sheep,  horses,  &c.,  of  superior  kinds,  are  reared  in  great 
Dumners ; aivd  in  the  adjacent  plain,  cum  of  a very  ex< 
cellent  quality  it  grown,  which  furms  one  of  the  principal 
articles  of  expert. 

Bricroum  was  founded  about  415,  by  a Bjxantine 
fmeral  of  Theodosius  II.,  after  whom  it  was  named 
jMeudosiopoiit,  It  derives  its  present  name  Irutn  the 
an.  AriK  or  Ardvn.  a populous  city  »blch  st<’od  not  far 
to  the  E.,  but  which  rtaving  been  ilcstroyed  by  the 
Seljuklans.  the  surviving  inhab.  transferred  their  resi- 
dence and  the  commerce  and  name  of  their  city  to  the 
present  site.  (Jlfi'ssionorg  Rf$rarchet  in  Armenia,  63.) 
This  was  anciently  the  strongest  of  the  Armenian  pos- 
aessions  of  the  Lower  Empire ; and  it  is  at  present  con- 
sidered the  bulwark  of  those  belonging  to  Turkey. 

ESCURIAL.  or  ESCtiRIAI.,  a celebrated  palace, 
convent,  church,  and  mausoleum  of  the  sovereigns  of 
Spain,  Old  Castile,  prov.  Segovia,  VAm.  N.W.  M.'ulrid. 
Its  name,  according  to  Casiri,  is  of  Arabic  origin,  sig- 
nifying a place /w//  of  rocks  i though  others  derive  it 
brom  a Spanish  word  Implying  the  scori^r,  or  scum  of 
melted  mietal,  some  iron  mines  having  been  formeily 
wrought  in  the  locality.  Its  situation  certainly  bears 
out  the  former  etymology.  It  has  a mr^t  gloomy  site, 
surrounded  by  the  bare  crags  of  the  Sierra  («iiader- 
ram^  The  view  from  if,  though  extensive,  is  not  picas- 
ing ; and  the  fncility  of  procuring  stone  for  its  con- 
struction would  seem  Pi  have  been  tlie  only  indureinent 
to  the  choice  of  its  site,  it  was  commenciKl  in  by 
Philip  II.,  and  finished  in  32  years,  under  the  super- 
intendence of  two  architects.  It  Is  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  magnificent  edifices  in  Kuro^.  though  far  from 
being  externally  the  most  elegant.  It  is  dedicated  Co  St. 
Lawrence ; “ and  as  this  saint  is  said  to  have  been  broiled 
alive  on  a gridiron,  in  the  3d  century,  tlie  founder  chose 
to  have  the  building  on  the  plan  of  that  culinary  Instru- 
ment, the  bars  of  which  form  several  courts,  while  the 
handle  contains  the  royal  apartments.'*  {Tu-its,  p. 

The  handle  Is  about  460  Spanish  ft  In  length  ; the  prin- 
cipal front  of  the  main  Mtrtion  of  the  building  is  <357  ft. 
(740  Sitan.)  broatl : the  sides  41i4  ft.  ( A80  in  depth  ; 

and  the  general  neighi  of  the  idiftce  is  about  60  ft. ; 
a saoare  tower,  about  200  ft.  in  height,  flanking  each 
angle.  It  is  wholly  built  of  a grey  stone,  called  Bero- 
miefla.  resembling  a kind  of  granite,  though  not  so  hard. 
'The  Doric  order  prevails  in  Its  architecture.  The  most 
■trikiog  part  of  the  EscurUt  b the  church  In  Us  ceiitre. 
It  is  built  with  a cupoUi  and  two  towers,  .ifter  the 
manner  of  St.  Peter's  at  Homo : its  dome  is  ^ ft.  higti. 
Mr.  Inglis,  who  visited  it  in  1H30,  observes  that  its 
interior  excecticd  in  richness  and  magtilficence  any 
thing  that  he  hod  previously  imagined.  " It  is  quite 
imposaible,”  be  says,  "to  enter  into  minute  descrip- 
tions of  all  that  coniposes  this  magniflceivce : the  riches 
of  Spain,  and  ber  anrient  colmiles,  aie  exhausted  in 
the  materials ; marbles,  porphyries,  jaspers,  of  infi- 
nite variety,  and  of  the  roost  extraordinary  beauty. 
->gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones;  and  the  sjilendid 
efl^t  of  the  whole  is  not  lessoned  on  a nearer  insp^iun ; 
there  U no  deception,  no  glitter, -.-all  is  real.  The 
whole  of  the  altar-piece  in  the  CapiUa  ^fajfor,  upwards 
of  90  (1.  high  and  .AO  broad,  it  one  m.-u-s  of  jasper,  por- 
phyry, marble,  and  bruiixe,  gilded;  the  IH  pillars  that 
adorn  it.  each  IH  ft.  high,  are  of  deep  ri*d  wnd  green 
jasper,  aiwl  the  intervals  arc  of  porphyry  ami  marble  of 
the  most  exquisite  |>oUsh.  and  the  greatest  variety  of 
colour."  (/agb'i,  i.  3dA.)  The  celebrated  crucifix  of  Ben. 
Teouto  Cellini,  formerly  in  the  posseuion  of  the  Medici 
family,  is,  or  was.  In  this  church.  I'he  ceiling  U covered 
with  Uie  admirable  frescos  of  L.  Giordano,  comprising  a 
consecutive  history  of  the  Christian  religion  nrsd  other 
subjects,  and  which  arc  consideri'd  tu  be  excelled  only 
by  the  works  of  M.  Atigeln.  The  sacristy,  for  its  decora- 
Uoos,  equals  in  beauty  any  part  of  the  Esctiriai;  and 
contains  some  of  the  choicest  works  of  the  most  iilustrloos 
painters.  Of  the  43  pictures  that  adorn  the  sacristy,  it 
may  be  said,  what  can  rarely  b<!  said  ofany  collection,  that 
" there  is  not  one  that  Is  not  a cke/^'tryprr.”  ’i'here  are 
three  of  Raphai'l.  Including  the  celebrated  La  Peria,  and 
the  Mttdtmna  dcUa  Peter,  8 of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  6 of 
Titian,  and  many  of  Tintoretto,  Guido,  Paul  Veronese, 
&c.  The  reliquary  of  tlu'  convent,  contains,  of  course, 
an  abundance  of  relics.  *l'Iie  library  of  printetl  books 
contains  abjut  SS.txm  vols.,  many  of  wnich  arc  very 
scarce.  Tlie  manuscript  library,  more  valuable  than  the 
former,  comprises  abniit  401(0  MSS..  In  Arabic,  Latin. 
Greek.  Hebrew,  &r..  Including  several  of  the  Pth  and  lOtb 
centuries.  This  library  sufTereri  greatly  from  a Are  in 
IG61.  The  royal  m;iu8oleiim  Iveneath  the  church  Is  a 
most  magnifiemt  sepulchre,  it  is  of  a circular  form ; 
the  walls  of  Jas|)cr  and  bi.'irk  marble;  and  in  rows,  one 
over  another,  are  rangtHl  Ihemflius  of  the  sovereigns  of 
S;>a(n.  Here  are  the  iiriis  of  8 kings  and  ft  queons,  on 
opposite  shh-s  of  the  mausoleum  ; the  former  Including  the 
cinpi-rur  Charl«*sV.audhissun  Philip  II.:  numerous  ^er 
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royal  personages  are  buried  in  a chapel  In  the  Escurial, 
called  the  Pantheon  of  the  Infantas.  The  palace  adjoin- 
ing the  monastery  would  any  where  else  be  c«»n-i«lercd  a 
splendid  edlAce.  but  here  it  Iscomparntively  little  worthy 
of  notice,  from  Its  Inferiority  to  the  rest  of  the  Kscuriat, 
The  total  expense  of  raising  this  immeivse  jiile  of  budding 
Is  said  to  have  amounted^  to  6,00((.000  iii.'ittres.  I'he 
French  carried  away  a great  quantity  of  gold,  silver,  gems, 
and  other  valuables  from  the  Esetirfal ; Init,  «k)  the  whole, 
they  treated  the  edifice  with  greater  forbearance  than 
might  have  been  amicipated  When  Mr.  Inglis  vlsHi-dU  in 
1K9U  there  were  about  100  resident  monks  of  St.  Jernmo 
living,  not  as  ascetics,  but  in  a state  of  iiixurf»us  indul. 
gence.  The  revenues  of  thetmonastcry*  formerly  anuMinted 
to  12,00(V.  ayear.  A straggling  village  of  20a»lnhah..  called 
Rscurtai,  or  San  Lorenzo,  aiijoins  this  wonder  of  .^pain. 
(For  an  elaborate  and  excellent  atTOunt  of  the  curlositifs 
of  the  Rscurlal.  see  TVfssT  Ti-aveU  in  Spain,  ; 

JmgUt’s  Spain  in  1830,  262—381. ; MtHano  ; Suiiubursie  t 
Tutmsmd,  II.  119 — 133,  Ac.) 

RSKI-SAGRA  (an.  Bt  reeof),  a town  of  Turkey  in 
Europe,  prov.  Itoumelia.  on  a tributary  of  the  Tumlya, 
near  the  S.  foot  of  the  Holkhans,  on  the  higli  rn.id  from 
Constantinople,  and  Adrinnople,  to  WifUu,  i-H  in.  N.  W. 
Adrianople,  and  76  m.  S.  E.  Shumla.  Pup.  3<i,(M0.  ? It 
Is  finely  situated  on  the  declivity  of  some  well  ruliivated 
hills;  but  is  very  iruitfferently  built,  wilii  narrow  diity 
streets : It  is  surrounded  by  a roniport  of  earth,  has 
eight  mosques,  with  manufactures  of  car{M’tv  and  io.vrse 
cloth,  leather,  Ac.  Tliere  are  numerous  orchards  in  its 
vicinity,  and,  at  ashortdistam-o.are  some  wt-II-fri  nuented 
warm  mineral  baths.  {Diet.  Gtof. ; MitckcU's  Junt  Hiff 
from  MotcotP  to  Contlamlinople,  142.) 

ESNF.H  (the  LaUtptdit  of  the  Greeks),  a town  of 
the  Thebaid  or  Upper  Kpyjit,  on  the  W.  bank  of  lha 
Kile;  2Hm.  S.  Thebes:  lat.  17'  .')*<"  N . long.  32^ 
ty  F,.  The  valley  of  the  Nile  is  here  alnml  4 in,  in 
width  ; it  It,  however,  too  much  elcrateri  to  i>e  covered 
by  the  inundation  ; and  the  caiuls  by  whirli  it  h.id  been 
irrigated  having  been  allowed  t<>  fill  up.  it  had  hecome  id 
a great  degree  barren.  But  Mehemet  All  has  succeeded 
in  reopening  these  canals,  so  that  the  am  ieut  fi  rtilhy  of 
the  district  has  been  in  part  rccovrrr'd.  and  it  has  brcoire 
the  seat  of  extensive  cotton  {lantations.  'Iho  town, 
seated  on  a mound  of  dibiit,  3U  ft.  in  height,  li  the  prin- 
cipal commercial  place  in  l'n>rr  Egypt.  It  is  the  eutre- 
pi>t  for  the  Sennaar  caravAU  ; while  the  .Miabd  e cnmel 
breeders  of  the  desert  bring  their  camt  l*.  ami  the  llerluTs 
from  Nubia  their  cominitditics,  in  reli  In  Its  marktts.  It 
has  also  some  manuiai  lures,  parlkulnrly  of  matat/i  h «>r 
cotton  shawls,  much  worn  in  the  country,  and  I'ottery. 
It  is  the  scat  of  a ('optic  bishop,  and  miinl>ei«  anmtig  its 
inhab.  from  300  to  400  Christian  lamitles.  who  have  two 
churchi's.  ami  a third  further  up  the  country.  There  i«  a 
(\>})tlr  monastery  to  the  S.  of  the  town,  {ihtter's  Ajnea. 
Hi.  $ 26,  } Jovetrs  I'hrittiam  Retearchrs.) 

Ill  the  centre  of  the  town  it  a famous  temple,  budt  of 
sandstone,  and  of  colossal  niagtiitudc.  Huvlng  U.-<  n 
made  a magasine  for  the  warehousing  of  the  cuttim  of 
the  Burroanding  district,  it  has  fortunately  csi  a)wd  tite 
destruction  that  bos  lately  overwhelmed  some  of  tlie 
finest  Egyptian  monuments.  *Jlie  walls  of  this  temple 
arc  coverea  (cr^f)  with  the  mud  of  the  Nile;  and  it  is 
so  encumberevi  with  mud  walls,  sand,  filtii,  and  cotu>n. 
that  it  is  difficult  to  form  a correct  idea  of  iu  form  and 
vast  size.  It  has  a zodiac  somewhat  rrsenibllng  tliat  at 
Dendvrah  ; and  from  tlie  moileof  interpreting  the  ligurcs 
on  it,  this  temple  was  long  supfMisco  to  Im*  the  most 
ancient  in  E'gypt ; but  so  Ur  from  this  bring  the  case,  it 
is,  according  to  Champollkin,  U phtt  modrrne  de  crus 
gwf  exitlerU  encore  en  F.cyptc ; car  let  btis-reUejs  qut  !e 
dicorent,  ctles  kiirof,tt,pkes  snrtout,  sunt  d'nn  U),le  tene- 
ment firifSttrr  r1  timrmentf,  qu'on  y ap<-rt;oi(,  an  pre- 
mier coup  li'arii,  U point  extreme  de  ia  ilectn/encr  de  tart. 
(I^ttret,  lliQ.)  This  conclusion  is  established  by  tho 
hieroglyphic  inscriptions,  which  show  that  the  oldest 
p.irt  of  the  temple,  a small  portion  of  the  pronaot  or 
portico,  was  built  by  Ptolemy  Eplphanes;  but  that  Ui« 
portico  was  priiicipaily  constructeu  by  tlie  Knqicror 
Claudius  ; and  that  tbe  other  parts  of  the  structure  be- 
long to  a still  later  »ra,  or  to  that  of  various  liomaii  em- 
perors. from  Claudius  to  Septirolus  Severus  and  Gela. 
It  appears,  however,  notvithstamling  the  coni|>aratiTe 
lateness  of  the  temple,  that  Esneh  Inid  been  a place  of 
much  Importance  under  (he  )'hBraoh>>,  fragments  of 
edifices  having  been  discovered  liearing  hierngtyphirat 
inscriptions  that  refer  to  ih«  lr  wra.  Champolljon  su|v> 
posea  that  these  ancient  edifices  had  been  destroyed 
during  the  Persian  invasion. 

Immediately  opposite  to  E'sneh.  on  the  opposite  side  of 
tbe  river,  at  what  was  called  I'unfra  I.nio,  wa-avumii 
temple;  but  this  interesting  relict  no  longer  exists.  It 
was  dcmoiiiihed  about  fortnight  befoie  ( hitmpnlliim 
visited  tbe  place,  ami  its  stones  cartUvi  off  to  rtpair  (he 
quay  at  Ek^nidi.  Truly,  wlutiuer  Mi  hi-met  .\l(  ma)  !•« 
in  other  reipiH  ts,  he  is  a v>  ly  Turk  ui  »n  lai  as  rc>)>w(s 
bis  treaUncut  of  inuuunutus.  ( I.etiies,  1(7.) 
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ESSPXK,  orE.SSfiGO,  (SUv.  Oitiek i m.  Munta, 
or  Mmrta),  on«  of  the  mo«t  »tron«lj  fortifted  towns  in 
the  Austfian  eroptrc,  the  cap.  of  SUTonIa,  and  seat  of  the 
foverntnent  of  that  prnr.,  on  the  Drave,  13  n>.  (Voni  iu 
confluence  with  the  t)annbe,63m.W.N.W.  Peterwvdrin. 
and  I3tm.  S.  bf  W.  Rtida ; lat.  45*^  34'  13"  N-,  long. 
199  if  V*  K.  Pop.,  includii\g  tu  suburta,  11,077.  prln- 
cipalljr  of  German  deirmt.  The  modem  fortress  was 
erectra  uto-i  the  site  nf  a prevlntis  one,  bjr  the  Emperor 
Leopold  I.,  between  1712  and  1719;  it  is  not  extensiTC, 
but  is  well  ronstnirted.  ronUins  an  arsenal  and  barracks 
capable  of  accommodating  30,noo  men.  and  is  strengthened 
bjr  a lite  He  ponl  nn  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  : the 
houses  and  other  buildings  within  H are  generally  lofty 
and  massive.  It  is  surrounded  l>y  a broi^  glacis,  and 
communicates  on  the  S.W.,  by  a long  awniie.  with  the 
OAcr-  Taros,  or  upper  town  ; on  its  R.  side  is  the  Vn/rr- 
yaroM,  or  lower  town,  on  the  site  of  the  an.  Mvnio.  and 
on  the  W.  the  Mfierkiife,  or  new  town.  In  which  suburb 
most  of  the  trade  is  conducted.  Esseck  has  a fine  mili- 
tary parade,  and  contains  Are  Catholic  churches,  a united 
Greek  church,  four  chapels,  a town  council  house,  countr 
hall,  engineers*  college  {InfimieunkMu),  mllitarr  school. 
Catholic  g^nasium,  high  and  other  schools,  and  various 
other  public  establishments.  In  the  arsenal,  numerous 
banners  and  other  trophies  taken  at  different  times  from 
the  Turks,  are  exhibited.  The  Drave,  and  the  swampy 
country  on  the  side  opposite  the  town,  are  crossed  by  a 
long  wooden  bridge.  It  has  manufactures  of  silk  stiifTi 
and  twist ; lait  the  chief  commercinl  importance  of  Esseck 
Is  derived  from  its  large  and  well-frequented  fairs  for 
com.  horses,  cattle,  hicln,  Ac.,  held  four  times  a rear. 

Munia  was  founded  by  Hadrian,  anno  I9\and  became 
the  Roman  cap.  of  Lower  Faononla  : it  was  erected  into 
a bishopric  by  Coustantlne  {Oesterr.  Sat.  Enqfd. ; 
Berghaua,  AUg.  Lander,  ife.  tv.  W.) 

ESSEN,  s town  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  distr.  Dusseldorf, 
circ.  DuisUirg.  on  the  Berne.  11m.  N.K.  Ihisjcldorf, 
and  4X  m.  S.E.  Cleves.  Pop.  A.7H4.  It  is  walled,  and 
has  i Catholic  and  3 Lutheran  churches,  arapuehin 
convent,  a gymnasium,  hospital,  wurkhoiise,  and  orphan 
asylum.  It  is  the  seat  of  a municipal  court  of  justice, 
and  the  mining  board  for  the  towns  of  Essen  arul  Wer- 
deu ; as  It  was  formerly  of  the  diets  of  the  KlicnUh 
princes,  and  ocher  distinguished  assemblies.  The  itihab. 
of  this  industrious  and  thriving  town  are  empinjed  In 
a great  many  diflbrent  manufactures,  including  those  of 
woollen  and  linen  goods,  leather,  vitriol,  arms,  cast-iron 
and  steel  articles,  gas  apparatus,  and  steam-engines,  as 
well  as  in  toeing  woollen-stiiflV,  and  coal  mines  In  the 
▼Irinitr.  (ArgMams,  .iUt.  Lander,  t^c.  iv.  676.;  Van 
Zedhti  Her  Frrutt.  ) 

ESSKQUIBO.  SccGuians. 

ESSEX,  a marit.  ro.  of  England,  haring  R.  and  S. 
the  German  Ocean  and  the  Thames.  N.  the  cos.  of 
Suffbik  and  Cambridge,  and  W.  Herts  and  Middlesex. 
Area,  9A1.I30  acres,  of  which  about  900.000  are  arable, 
meadow,  and  pasture.  Surface  generally  flat,  but  In 
parts  undulating.  Soil  mostly  loam,  and  extremely 
Tertue  ; but  in  the  N.  W.  part  of  the  co.  there  Is 
some  chalk  land ; the  low  grounds  along  the  Thames 
and  the  sea  are  in  parts  marshy  and  very  rich.  In 
parts  of  the  coast  the  land  Is  indented  by  arms  of  the 
sea,  forming  a scries  of  islets  and  peninsulas : some 
salt  marshes  along  the  shore  are  protected  from  Inun- 
dation by  embankments.  The  low  grounds  are  subject  to 
fever  and  ague,  but  otherwise  the  co,  is  siifllrlently 
healthy.  Tillage  husbandry  in  an  advanced  state.  Wheat 
and  barley  are  the  principal  com  crops  ; Ihe  ground  is  in 
most  parts  unsuitable  for  turnips,  and  fallowing  is  very 
extensively  practised:  beans,  nowever.  arc  h^unuly 
substituted  for  rallows  on  the  heavy  loams ; and  this 
practice  is  g.'xining  ground.  Potatoes  are  extensively 
cultivated.  The  qitalitr  of  Essex  wheat  is  very  superior. 
The  siMrkling  of  calves  for  the  I»ndon  markets,  and  the 
grasing  and  dairy  bn*ineis  are  both  carried  on  to  a ron- 
sidorabte  extent.  'I'he  dUtnet  nf  Rpning  is  celebrated 
for  Its  butter,  which  is  |ir<duildy  itipennr  to  that  of  any 
other  part  of  Engl.m.l.  The  total  stock  of  sheep  is  es- 
timstrd  at  between  500,0(M)  and  OAO.ntk)  heoul.  and  the 
annual  prriduce  of  w<miI  at  between  m,<  00  and  9,000  packs. 
Estates  of  all  sixes,  from  .V.  to  90,0001.  a year.  Many 
small  and  moderate  sixed  farms  m'cupled  by  their  own- 
ers. Some  of  the  hired  farms  in  this  co.  are  amongst 
the  largest  of  any  deroted  tn  tillage  in  the  empire, 
lowses  when  granted  arc  usually  for  7 and  14  years  ; but 
they  are  not  so  common  now  as  fomierly.  Average  rent 
of  larMl.  tn  1110,  IKx.  an  acre.  Minerals,  with  the 
exception  of  the  lime  and  chalk  nuarries  at  Purfleei,  un- 
knportxnt.  Manuf.tctnres,  principally  of  baiae  and  other 
woollen  stufTi,  were  formerly  carried  on  at  Colchester, 
t^gesbnll.  and  other  plares,  but  they  have  now  nearly 
disappeared.  Prlncii>af  rivers,  Umling,  Crouch,  Che), 
tner,  Hlarkwater.  Colne,  which  intersect  the  co.,  exclu- 
sive of  (lie  riiamei.  Lea,  and  Stour,  which  bound  it  on 
tlie  S.W.  and  K.  Uysters  am  ralsi>d  tn  large  qii.intUies 
in  ibu  Essex  risers,  especially  the  Crouch  and  Black- 
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water.  Principal  towns,  Colchester,  Chelmsford.  Mal- 
don.  and  Harwich.  Essex  contains  14  bunds.,  5 haff 
hund.,  a mynl  iilterty,  and  4A6  parishes.  It  send*  Id 
mems.  to  the  H.  of  C.,  vix.  4 for  the  co..  and  S each  for 
the  Imrs.  of  Colchester.  Ilnrwlcb.  and  MMdon.  Regis- 
tered electors  for  the  co.,  In  IkSK-K.  U.4G6,  being  A.X99 
for  the  K.  and  A.M7  for  the  .S.  division.  In  1131  Essex 
had  37.1.M  inhab.  houses,  6>S,3in  families,  and  3I7.-V77 
Inhab.,  of  whom  l-V^ni.'l  were  males,  and  IAU.499  females. 
Sum  paid  to  the  relief  of  the  poor,  in  |i3A>3fi,  I6|,01;WL 
Annual  value  of  real  pn*perty.  In  Hl\  |,AA4,t(Mi/.  Prohts 
of  trade  and  prnfc*»lon:u  In  do.  603.93V 

ESSLING,  a village  of  Lower  Austria,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Danube,  about  7 m.  below  Vienna,  opp'virte 
the  island  of  Lobau.  Tliis  an>i  the  contiguous  village  of 
Aspern  were  tire  scene  of  a tremendous  engagement  nf 
two  dars’  dur.itloD  (21st  and  2Sd  May,  1909).  between  th« 
grand  Prench  array  under  Napoleon,  and  the  Ausirlous, 
under  the  .Arcl>duk«  Charles  {See  Aspxxw.) 

ES.SLtSGI'N,  a town  of  Wirtembnrg,  circle  Keckar, 
c^.  of  a distr.,  on  the  Neckar,  tn  a fertile  plain,  6 m. 

R. S.B.  Stottgard.  Pop.  G.dfD.  It  Is  walled,  and  is  in 
built ; it  has  .1  suburbs,  and  A churches,  one  of  which, 
a Gothic  edifice  built  in  1440,  has  a tower  930  ft. 
high ; a handsome  town-hall,  a court  of  Justice,  a richly 
endowed  hospital,  with  a high  school,  teachers’  semi- 
nary, Ac.  The  Nei'kar  here  brides  into  9 arms,  and  is 
cros^  by  S bridges  ; on  the  island  which  K incloses,  one 
of  the  suburlM  is  placed.  An  old  castle  above  the  town 
commands  a flne  view  of  the  surrounding  country.  TTirre 
are  manufacture*  of  woollen  cloth  and  other  stuflk,  cot- 
ton  and  woollen  yam.  lacquered  tin  ware.and  glue;  there 
are  also  some  breweries,  and  a factory  for  bleaching. 
Vineyards,  orchards,  and  kitchen  gardens  are  numerous 
In  the  vicinity.  Kaflingen  is  a very  ancient  town,  and 
previously  to'  IS03  ranked  as  one  of  the  free  dtim  of  the 
GerTn.an  empire.  (Berghatu,  AUg.  Linder.  Iv.  2(>6.) 

KSTAMPES.  a town  of  France,  dcp.  Seine.^.OlM*, 
rap  arrond..  in  a fertile  valley,  on  the  banks  of  two 
sm.iU  rivers.  23  m.  S.  Venalllcs.  Pop.  (|k3G)  7.3!*9. 

It  is  well  bidit,  and  consists,  together  with  its  suburbs, 
of  one  str'-et,  extending  for  9 m.  along  the  road  brtweeo 
Paris  and  Orleans.  It  has  4 par.  churches,  an  hospital, 
a tht'atre,  and  a tower,  the  only  remains  of  an  ancient 
ca«tle.  It  is  the  seat  of  a sub-prefecture,  a triltunaJ  of 
primary  jurisdiction,  and  a communal  relief;  haa 
straw-hat,  soap,  leather,  and  woollen  manufacture*, 
many  flour  mills,  and  a large  trade  In  com.  In  miiJdle* 
Me  Latin  this  town  was  called  Stamps:  anno  604, 
Thierry  II.  defeated  hit  uncle  Clotaire  near  U In  a san- 
guinary battle.  {Hngo,  art.  .Sci’mc-cI-Omc.) 

ESTR  (an.  Alette),  a town  of  Austrian  Italy.  dHc«. 
Patlua.  cap.  of  a distr.  at  the  foot  of  the  Kuganean  11111^ 
on  the  Restara  canal.  lA  m.  S.W.  Padua,  and  43  m.  S.E. 
by  Venma.  Pop.  6jo().  {BergAawt.)  It  is  well  built, 
has  a fine  market-place,  several  nandseme  edifice*,  nume- 
rous churches  an  hospital,  and  a large  barrack  ; with 
manufketures  of  s!lk4wist,  hata,  Ac.  ; but  it  is  chiefly 
known  foom  Us  having  dven  its  name  to  the  illustrious 
family  of  Este,  allied  with  the  Guelphs,  dllTerent  branches 
of  which,  now  All  the  thrones  of  Great  BHfalri,  Bruns- 
wlrk,  and  ModeniL  (£isr^.  det  Genadn  Monde.) 

K8TELLA,  a city  of  Spain,  prov.  Navarre,  9.A  m. 

S. W.  Pampeluna,on  the  Rga,a  little  below  its  confluence 
with  the  Aroescua.  Pop.  G.noo.  It  is  situated  in  a pU-n- 
sant  valley,  surrounded  liy  hills  clothed  with  vines  and 
olivet,  and  producing  wheat,  barley,  nets.  malr*.  arut 
other  pain,  with  hemp.  flax.  &c.  Streets  ill-paved  and 
dirty.  It  has  H churches.  7 convents,  and  an  hospital.  In 
former  times  It  had  a castle  that  was  deemed  impreg- 
nable,  and  was  the  bead  qtuuters  nf  the  militarr  force  of 
the  k.  of  Navarre.  'Iliere  were  formerly  4 bridges  over 
the  river;  but  one  of  them  was  swept  away  In  iw>l.  In 
its  centre  Is  a handsome  promenade,  planted  with  elms, 
limes,  and  poplars.  It  has  manufactures  of  woollen 
cloths  and  cassimercs.  with  oil  presses  and  bramly  dts- 
tillerics.  A fair  is  held  here  from  the  1 1th  to  the  3<itb  of 
November.  At  a short  distance  from  the  town  is  the 
university  of  lotrche,  which  has  the  same  privileges  as 
those  of  Salamanca  and  Valladolid.  ( A/iAaiwi,  iv.  99 
V.  .V).;  xl.  373.) 

KSTKFA  (an.  AMana),  a town  of  Spain,  prov.  Seville, 
cap.  of  a dep.,  on  a hill  surrounded  by  plains,  planu-d 
with  olive  trees,  16  m.  W.  Osuna,  and  -Vi  m.  W.  riiy  <if 
Seville.  Pop.  |ii,37n.  It  is  rcgtilarly  built,  and  the 
houses  ar*  in  tolerable  condition.  It  has  9 churrhes,  3 
convents,  an  hospital,  a public  granary,  and  a )Mla(-r  of 
the  marquises  of  the  same  name.  Atlopa  was  a place  of 
im|>ortance  In  the  time  of  the  Kom.xns.  and  was  burnt  by 
its  inhab.  when  besieged  by  Scipio's  generals. 

KSTKPONA,  a se«-j>ort  town  of  Sp.iln,  prov.  Gra- 
nada, on  the  Mediterranean,  34  m.  N.E.  (Gibraltar.  Pop. 
9.00U.  It  is  tolerably  well  built;  has  a church,  an  bow. 
pital.  a public  granary,  and  a castle-  The  chief  suppott 
of  the  place  is  its  coasting  irailr ; It  extmrts  rni^ios,  tigs, 
swe«>t  )H>taloe*,  ornnsrs,  lenoms,  and  wine  ; for  whtrh  it 
receives  wheat  and  other  grain.  Iu  this  «o)  U i-mpluy* 


ESTERHAZY. 

100  vetMU.  ( SiMano.)  It  has  aUo  a productive  fitherj  of 
Sardine*. 

ESTERHAZY  (Hung.  £!rrerAtfx;.  a villaire  of  Lower 
lluogary,  co.  Oedenburg.  near  tin*  S.  E.  extremity  of 
the  Keutiedl  lake,  14  m.  S.  R.  Oedenburg.  and  in. 

S.  by  W.  Pre»burg.  It  U celebrated  for  a magnifirent. 
but  now  unoccupM,  palace,  belonging  to  Prince  Eater* 
kaxy,  built  in  1700,  in  the  floricf  lUllan  atyle.  It  com* 
prises  103  different  apartments,  and  is  surrounded  by  a 
gallery  adorned  with  numerous  vases,  status's.  Ac.  “ lu 
marble  balls,  brilliant  with  gold  ami  pointing,  are  still 
fresh  as  when  first  built.  ThechamU'r  of  Maria  Theresa 
Is  unciianged  since  the  great  queen  rc[K>se(i  there;  the 
whole  Interior  U In  such  a state  that  it  might  be  rendered 
habitable  to-morrow.*’  It  formerly  contained  fine  col- 
lections of  paintings,  engravings,  Chinese  porcelain,  a 
library.  Ac. ; but  most  of  these  have  been  removed.  It 
has  attached  to  it  an  observatory,  rliling  school,  stabling 
fur  100,  and  an  opera-house,  in  which  the  Incident  oc- 
curred which  opened  to  the  muslcid  composer  Haydn  his 
subsequent  career  of  celebrity.  The  palace  It  surrounded 
by  a noble  park,  and  has  an  orannry.  numerous  fountains, 
fl>h-poi)ds,  a phoasantry,  Ac.  ; but  the  gardens  are  over* 
grown  with  weeds  ; and  the  numberless  pleasure-houses 
with  which  the  grounds  are  crowded  are  fast  falling  into 
decay,  the  family  having,  for  the  most  part,  atutnduned 
this  noble  scat  for  that  of  Eiscnstailt.  This,  which  alto 
adjoins  the  lake,  is,  like  Ksterhasy,  In  the  Italian  style,  of 
Urge  dimensions,  and  welt  fitted  for  a princely  residence 
It  was  rebuilt  in  iwus.  and  Is  situated  34  m.  N.W.  Kster- 
hasy.  The  grand  iMil-runm  is  a noble  apartment.  The 
present  prince  was  here  ln.vtalled  I.ord  Lieutenant  of 
the  county  of  Oedenburg.  an  oifire  hcrctlitary  In  his  fa- 
mily, with  more  than  regal  magnificeni’c.  Its  park  and 

f’arwns  are  much  admired  ; and  the  botanirni  colli>ctions 
n the  large  hot-iiou*cs  of  the  Utter  arc  surpassed  by  few 
In  Europe  ; they  comprise  no  less  than  70,000  exotics,  and 
are  particularly  rich  in  Australian  species.  The  Leo- 
poldlne  temple  In  the  park  lias  a statue  of  the  Princess  of 
Lichtenstein,  by  Canov^ 

The  estates  of  Prince  Esterhasy  are  said  to  equal 
the  kingdom  ol  Wirtemburg  In  sixe;  and  contain  130 
Ttllage*.  40  towns,  and  31  castles  I But  the  annual 
revenue  from  such  vast  posiessloni  is  said  not  to 
exceed  lAO.tXiO/.  per  annum,  though  it  Is  ca{iaUc  of  con- 
siderable increase.  "The  encujnbrances  at  the  present 
time  are  greater  than  with  must  other  Hungarian  roag- 
natea,  few  of  whom  are  indebted  to  a lf»s  amount  than 
half  their  Incomes."  {Paget,  Unagary,  and  7'r<in4p/e. 

1.  4.*S.).  The  family  of  Esterhoxy  pruk'sses  to  trace  Us 
descent  ftom  Attila.  It  Is  divided  Into  three  branches,  uf 
which  that  of  Frakno  or  Forebtensteia  h.-td  granted  It 
by  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  in  1087,  the  title  ut  Princes 
or  the  Empire,  with  the  privileges  of  cuiring  money,  con- 
ferring nobility,  and  exercising  judicial  power  thoughuut 
its  own  domains.  The  strong  castle  of  Forchtenstein, 
accordingly,  serve*  as  a prison  for  Prince  Evierluzy's 
peiuantry,  and  as  a place  of  deposit  fur  the  eqiiipments 
of  his  troops,  and  the  treasures  of  his  family.  Including 
the  famous  Esterhaxy  jewels,  Ac.  The  present  head  of 
this  noble  family  has  been  fur  several  years  amliassador 
ftoin  Austria  to  the  court  of  (Ireal  Oriuiii,  and  is  highly 
esteemed  by  all  who  have  the  bormur  of  his  arqua^it- 
ancc.  {Oesterr.  A’o/.  EncyeL;  Paget,  HuHga$y  and 
Traneyleania,  ^e.) 

E$TllON1.4.  or  REVEL,  a marlt.  gnv.  of  Russia  In 
Europe,  In  the  N.W. part  of  which  it  Is  situated,  furming 
one  <H  the  Baltic  provi.  It  lies  between  lat.  2CK  and 
6l»°  3(F  N.,  and  long.  23^  Stf*  and  28<>  ve  E.,  having  K. 
the  tnv.  of  Petersburg,  S.  the  lake  Peipus  and  the  gov. 
of  Riga,  W.  the  Raltic,  and  N.  the  giilph  of  Finland. 
Area,  Inclusive  of  (he  Islands  belonging  to  it,  about  6,^70 
•q.  m.  Pop.  230,000.  (.SrAnf/ifcr.)  Surface  generally 
flat,  but  diversified  In  parts  with  nnanUtlng  hills ; It  run-  , 
t-dns  many  small  lake*  and  streams,  but  has  no  oavlgaldo  ! 
river:  it*  shores  are  bold  and  rocky,  climate  rigoruus,  j 
the  winters  are  long,  and  fog*  and  violent  winds  are 
cummoD  throughout  the  year.  Soil  In  great  part  sarniy,  I 
and  rather  Infertile : the  cultlvabb*  lands  arc  auiqvosed  to 
be  to  (he  unproductive,  fbrests,  Ac.,  as  1 to  .3,  Agricul-  ] 
Cure  Is  the  chief  employment  of  the  pop.,  and  mure  corn 
U produced  than  Is  suJBclent  for  home  conMim}>tion  : it 
Is  principally  rye.  barley,  aod  oats ; but  wiicat  and  tui  k- 
wheat.  msides  flax,  hemp,  hops,  and  (oharco,  are  ol-o 
raised.  Most  part  of  the  corn  not  required  fur  foo<l. 
Is  set  aside  for  the  purpose  of  dUtlllatlou.  DifTtrcnt 
species  of  pulse  are  extensively  cuUivated,  and  form  a 
large  proportioo  of  the  nourishment  uf  the  (>ea»amry. 
Fruit  trees  are  neglected  ; but  certain  wild  fruits  are 
very  abundant.  1 ne  pine,  fir,  Ac.  ire  the  most  com- 
mon forest  trees  ; but  the  uak,  rim.  and  beech,  Ac.  are 
met  with.  A good  many  head  of  live  st<irk  are  reared, 
and  some  are  driven  into  this  prov.  from  distant  ones,  to 
be  fattened  for  the  Petersburg  markets.  The  oxen  and 
horres  of  EsthonU  are  very  indifferent,  as  well  ns  the 
sheep,  goats,  Ac.,  though  active  ctHlcavours  have  bo<*ii 
aiade  to  Improve  the  breed  of  the  latter.  Poultry  U 
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abundant.  The  bear,  wolf,  bailger.  fox.  Ac.  'nliabit  the 
forests,  and  (here  are  a fi-w  elks.  The  lakes  do  not  km). 
tain  m.iny  6th  ; but  tlie  fisheries  on  the  niaits  arc  uf  im- 
portance to  the  inhabt.  A few  mineral  products  are 
obtained,  but  they  are  of  tk>  great  consequence.-.  Nearly 
all  the  manufactures  are  donir-siic,  the  pca.«Mii(ry  wtave 
their  own  coarse  woollens,  and  some  very  lokrablu 
linen  stuffk.  In  the  Islands,  tlie  building  oi  boats  Is  a 
pritiriiKd  employment;  diiliileries  arc  cormnun  in  every 
part  of  the  country,  the  free  um*  uf  stills  being  (me  o( 
the  most  important  of  their  ancient  privileges  that  the 
Esthonians  preserve.  The  chief  exports  are  corn, 
spirits,  salt-fish,  and  hides;  amongst  the  chief  Imixirt* 
are  herrings  and  salt.  Bevel  (which  see)  is  the  centre 
of  the  trade  of  the  government.  The  prov  is  under  the 
dltlcal  su)>erlntendoiice  of  the  governor  general  of 
iga;  but  has  its  own  provincial  conncil,  judicial  court, 
Ac.  Nearly  all  the  liihab.  are  Lntherani;  only  about  I 
in  14^  of  the  pon.  is  educated.  The  upper  chissci,  lH>tn 
In  the  towns  ana  the  Country,  are  mostly  of  Cerman  ur 
Danish  descent.  The  Ksthonlans  are  of  rhe  Finnish 
stork,  and  having  been  in  a state  of  slavery  till  a recent 
period,  bare,  it  is  alleged,  cnntriu*t(d  most  of  the  vtrei 
incident  to  such  a sUle.  This  cmmtry  was  sold  by  the 
Danes  to  the  Teutonic  knights  in  1447.  cuiiqucr^  by 
8we<ien  in  l.Stil.  and  fitmliy  annexi-U  tu  Russia  by  Peter 
the  (treat  in  1710.  (.VrAni’rwr,  Im  liMtti’e;  i/ict.  ufogr. 

I ESTKEM.ADUKA.  an  extensive  prov,  of  Sp;iin.  lying 
' between  37^  M'  and  40®  3h*  N.  lat.,  and  4®  .VK  and  7^  34* 
W.  long.  U has  Siilamanca.  and  part  of  Avila,  on  the 
N. ; Toledo,  I.ai  Mancha,  and  )wrt  of  Corduva,  un  thu 
E. ; Seville,  on  the  S. ; and  Alciitejo  and  Oeira,  in  Por- 
tugid.on  the  SV.  Us  length,  from  N.  to  S.,  js  l^a  m. ; and 
mean  breadth,  from  W.  to  E.,  about  an  m.  Area,  about 
I4.7.V)  tq.  m.  MiCano  estimated  the  |>op.  In  i83ti  at 
007,690.  which  gives  46  to  the  sq.  m. ; but  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  It  was  formerly  much  more  populous.  It 
consists  of  immense  plains,  terminated  on  the  N.  by  the 
Sierras  de  Credos,  de  Bejar,  and  de  Gata ; and,  on  the  S., 
by  those  of  Constantliut,  a continuation  of  the  Sierra 
Murena.  Another  branch  of  the  Utter  chain  runs  along 
the  boundary  N.  Onm  the  confines  of  Seville  and  Cor« 
dova  to  the  river  GuodUna,  from  which  a branch  of  the 
mounuins  of  Guadulupi:  again  extends  as  far  as  the 
Tagus.  These  two  rivers,  each  of  which  Is  here  felned 
by  several  affluents,  cross  the  pn»v.  from  E.  to  W.,  ami 
an  extension  of  the  Castilian  or  'i'oiedo  mountains,  under 
the  names  of  the  Sierras  de  Guadalupe,  San  Benito,  and 
San  Pedro,  lying  in  the  same  direction,  divides  It  Into 
two  nearly  equal  parts,  the  N.  (Kstreinadura  Alta)  being 
in  the  basin  of  the  Tagus,  the  8.  (Rstremadura 
llaja)  In  that  of  the  GuadUna.  The  summers  are  hot ; 
there  is  then  but  little  rain  ; the  idglits,  however,  are 
cool,  and  the  dew.  which  is  abundant.  Is  sufficient  to 
moisten  the  ground.  Although  the  high  mounuin*  are 
covered  with  snow  at  the  end  of  Noveniber.  the  winter 
is  not  severe.  In  summer,  the  heal  often  brings  on  epi- 
demic fevers,  |varticohtrly  with  strangers.  'I'hc  soil  is 
very  fertile,  and  might  be  rendert>d  highly  productive  by 
a pro|>cr  use  uf  tiie  water  of  the  many  rivers  that  Inter- 
sect it.  Miflano  says  it  might  be  made  to  s»p|.ort  a third 
part  of  the  pop.  of  Spain  ; b«>t  a lontbination  of  causes, 
at  the  head  uf  which  are  to  be  placed  bad  government  and 
bad  iostltullons,  have  extinguished  all  industry.  Agri- 
culture is  u holly  riegh-cted  ; and  (he  noble  plains,  ti-at 
might  yield  abnndaiirn  uf  all  sorts  of  produrls,  are  de- 
voted to  pasturage  only.  It  1*  stated  that  about  4 millions 
of  Merinu  sheep  come  every  year  from  other  |w»rts  t«» 
winter  in  the  plain-,  according  to  the  anoint  Insiltutinn 
of  tlie  (see  SrAiN).  besides  tho*e  that  belong  to  tho 

country,  and  immense  herds  of  swine.  The  produ«  e 
of  corn.  wine,  oil,  hemp,  and  fiax  is  Insiiflicicnt  lor  the 
consumption;  but  there  is  an  abundance  of  chi-stnuts, 
fnim  which  the  population  uf  this  naturally  fine  country 
derive  H contidcrable  part  of  lu  scanty  subsistence.  The 
phiitis  of  Placinti.1,  ine  vicinities  uf  Curia,  and  La  Se- 
rena, and  the  terril-  ry  between  Badajos  and  l.lerena.  are 
the  ivesl  peopled  and  most  preductiv*^  and  show  wh^t 
the  rest  might  be  under  any  thing  like  a goml  system  of 
busliaiidry.  Immense  pUins  an-  IuuikI  all  over  the  prov. 
cuven-d  with  various  ip«clt*s  uf  buckthorn,  myrtle,  mar- 
joram, and  other  nieuidual  and  odoriferous  plants,  which 
are  gmnl  tor  nothing  unless  it  be  to  fet'd  great  nun  bt'rs 
of  Ih'cs.  Here  and  there  woods  uf  noble  evotgret  u oaks 
are  nict  with,  whose  acorns  feed  the  herds  of  swine 
whose  flesh  is  so  highiv  e-tei-med  throughout  Spain.  It 
has  mines  of  lead,  copper,  silver,  and  Iron,  but  they  are 
all,  nr  mostly  all,  neglertctl.  ( ,V//fionu.) 

The  mHnnractur«>s  of  Rstremadura  are  hardly  worth 
notice.  Hall  are  made  at  Badojov  and  Zafra,  and  there 
are  a good  many  tanneries  in  the  latter  place  and  at  El 
Casar  deCaerre*. 

A country  that  produces  little,  and  manufartiires  le<B, 
cannot  have  much  commeice  ; (he  chief  article  ol  expert 
1»  the  Resh  of  it«  ho^s.  its  in«d>'  In  cattle  and  shi>ep  wiih 
Madrid  and  Andalusia  bi'lng  of  slight  consideration.  1'ha 
state  uf  the  roads,  aitd  Uie  waut  of  mteioal  navigatkmy 
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would,  ill  fact,  bo  all  but  insup«‘ral>lo  obttaclut  to  trnfllr.  i turr.  The  jiroprlciora  of  IH.OOO  alnftlc  hand'lnomt  (n 
There  ii  not  a »lngle  road  In  oven  toU-rable  ferair ; and  the  mountalnoiu  di»tr.  round  St.  Etienne.  St-  Chamond, 
In  bad  weather,  moat  of  them  are  lmpa«al)le.  The  Imu.  ! Ae.  are.  in  reality,  UUle  farnieri.  Few  cottaget  are 
like  the  ruadR.  are  as  bail  a«  |>0!i(llile;  thi'v  alMtuml  in  ^ without  one  or  more  looms,  at  which  the  tiimates  work 
filth  and  Tcrmin,  and  are  deficient  in  every  thing  else.  ‘when  not  employed  in  the  business  of  the  small  fanii. 

The  prov,  is  governed  by  a ca|>tain*gcn<'ral.  with  va*  Tins  arrangement,  which  gives  the  peasantry  a doable 
rious  subaltern  military  governors  ■,  its  ecclesiastic  al  ju-  resource,  u,  however,  unfavourable  to  the  manufacture  ; 
risdlctlun  is  divided  into  3 bislioprics,  those  of  Hadajus,  and  it  will,  most  likely,  In  the  end.  share  the  fate  of  the 

riaerotl^  and  Coria.  Irish  linen  manufacture.  Its  improvement  Is  an  object 

The  |)«o|ile.  according  to  MfSano,  are,  perhaps,  the  of  much  greater  solicitude  to  the  or  small 

most  taciturn  and  grave  of  any  in  Spain  ; ana,  from  master  weavers,  also  a tolerably  numerous  class,  who 
living  In  a country  having  little  intercourse  with  any  possess  from  3 to  A,  and  sometimes  10  or  13  looms  each. 
<^er,  uneducated,  and  subjected  to  the  most  r Irinas  laws  and  devote  themselves  entirely  to  the  manufacture.  Mr. 
and  regnlationt.  It  is  not  surprising  tiuit  they  should  be  Vlllerm6's  observations  go  to  show  that  the  condition  of 
sunk  In  indolence.  But  it  is  said  that,  when  excited  by  the  weavers  of  St.  Etienne  li.  upon  Uie  whole,  much 

hope,  or  any  other  stimulus,  tliry  are  itrrscvcrlng  and  better  Iban  that  of  those  of  Lyons.  1'hero  is,  at  St. 

inuefotigablo.  They  are  robust  ami  vlgvrous , frank,  Etienne,  an  establishment  cant'd  a ComftltOH,  in  which 
honourable,  and  honest ; slow-  to  receive  an  imprcMion,  silks  an>  subrnltud  to  a temp,  of  from  TJP  to  77°  Fah.,  to 
but  firm  in  following  it  up.  test  their  quality,  amt  bring  them  into  a certain  state 

Cortes,  Hie  conqueror  uf  Mexico,  the  two  Pixarros,  the  of  drvness.  The  average  quantity  of  silk  sent  to  this 
Almagroi,  and  other  adventurers,  were  natives  of  Estre«  cstahtishmeot  annually  is  estimated  at  3,<*7n  boles,  or 
mailura.  It  anciently  formed  part  of  the  kingdom  of  SW.000lbs.;  that  sold  without  passing  through  the  C<m~ 
L(«n.  {MiHano  { Botrhrs } (ifoer.  Fhytigut  iU  rEtpagnf,  dititm  amounts  to  about  1.7M0  Uilet,  or  367,fM'0  lbs.  per 
p.  uq. ; Did.  Gfographtquf.  > annum.  The  latter  consist  chiefiy  of  foreign  silks,  w hich 

F.sTRKMSDt'as,  a prov.  of  Portugal,  which  ice.  supply  the  fartoHes  of  St.  Etienne  la  the  proportiun  of 

KSTREMFZ,  a town  of  Portugal,  prov.  Alentejo,  rvearly  1 to  2 of  French  silk, 
partlv  in  a plain,  and  partly  on  the  sIom  of  a hill,  and  in  home  authors  have  supposed  that  this  town  neenplea 
a well  cultivated  country,  22  ro.  W.  F.lvas,  26  m.  N.E.  the  site  of  the  ancient  Furanum,  built  by  the  Ui>mans 
Evora.  Pop.  5,270.  It  Ls  ill  buUt,  but  has  a large  open  anno  0.A  b.c.  : but  this  is  very  doubtful  ; and  nn  annals 
square  In  tne  centre,  and  Is  strongly  fortified  with  an  «>f  St.  Etienne  go  farther  back  than  the  in»h  century.  In 
ancient  castle  on  a commanding  eminence,  an  arsenal,  and  1441.  the  town  convisud  of  only  2fMj  IndifTcrent  hi>u«es, 
quarters  for  a rerfment  of  cavalry.  There  are  also  4 which  Charles  VII..  a few  years' afterwards,  suffered  the 
parish  churches.  5 convents,  an  hospital  withacliurch  inh-vbltants  t'>  surround  with  a wall  to  prutect  them 
attached,  and  a house  of  ebaritr.  Though  Evora  is  the  again«t  the  inrur<ions  of  the  English.  A few  vestiges  of 
nominal  capital  of  the  prov., tne  authunllcs  have  lately  thi<>  wutl  still  exist;  but  It  did  not  prevent  St.  l-tn  nne 
been  removed  thither,  on  account  of  the  protection  from  oufferlng  greatly  jn  ibr  reiigloiis  wars  of  (lie  Ifgli 
afforded  by  the  fortress  of  Kiras.  (^cw«y  .Vdg.  vi.  31fi.)  ccidury.  The  plague  destroyed  7,f<»  of  Its  intiab.  in 
It  has  manufactures  of  Delaware,  especially  of  water  i.Vi..  .mdS.'tiO  in  K.26'2!*.  Since  the  peace  of  U 
coolers,  and  has  some  trade  in  bardwrarc.  (.Vrllono;  has  increased  rapidly  1x>th  In  pop.  and  we.iUh.  ( Ft/. 
Jjmk'i  Trarfit  tn  Pifrlugai,  p.  144. ; Did.  (i#ogr.  i trniie  ; Fncye.  det  Oena  du  Monde  ; 2d  Acp., 

ETIENNE  (ST.),  a celebrated  maimf-tcturing  town  pp.40->47.) 
of  France,  Loire,  cap.  arrond.,  on  the  torrent  of  the  KTN.A  { lat.  .f.Vwf.  llaL  Monf'iMlo),  a mosint.iln  and 
Furens,  an  affluent  of  the  Loire.  20  m.  S.E.  Moiubrisnn,  rolcono  of  Slrliy,  by  far  the  nuoi  celebrat'd  in  both  re» 
and 31  m.  S.W.  Lyons.  Pop.(IH36)4l,A34.  It  is  generally  siK-cts,  either  in'  am'-ient  or  imHieni  times,  rising  from  the 
well  built:  streets  widoandstraight } houses  good.thuugli  K-  shore  of  the  isl.viul,  prov.  Cafaida.  iK-lwten  the  river 
blackeut'd  with  the  smoke  of  its  numerous  cital  Ores.  It  Alcantara  on  the  N.  nn<i  the  r.lar*4ta  on  the  S..  the 
has  no  public  edifice  worthy  much  notice  ; it  contains  4 crater  Iwing  In  hit.  37°  4b'  31"  N.,  long.  15°  E.  It  is 
churcbes.  one  of  which  dates  from  the  Cth  century ; a eutirrly  distinct  from,  and  Indepcodcnt  of,  any  other 
town-hall,  court  uf  justice,  theatre,  putillc  library,  caidnct  ; muiintain  range,  its  base  is  about  k?  n>.  In  circ.,  but 
of  natural  history,  and  several  benevolent  Ins'iitiiilons.  Us  lavas  have  extended  over  a much  larger  space.  It 
A handsome  fountain  in  the  form  of  an  obelisk  orna-  consists  of  a congeries  of  mountains  rising  otve  above 
nents  the  nriori{>al  square.  A railroad  3r»j  ni.  in  Inigth  another.  Nut  only  Is  it  the  highest  mnuntain  of  Sicily, 
runs  from  Lyons  to  St.  Etienne,  and  there  conimunleatcs  but  it  is  al*n  one  of  the  highest  in  Europe,  being,  ac- 
wlth  another.  .54  m.  in  lei^h,  from  St.  Etienne  to  An-  cording  to  Sir  J.  F.  Ilcrsriicl,  with  which  <\-ipuin 
droiieux  and  Koanne.  The  manufactun'S  are  very  SinythT  measuri'incnt  almust  exactly  coincides.  10,h7v>| 
rarious  ; they*  Include  those  of  arms.  ( in  a royal  manufar  • ff  above  t he  level  of  the  sea.  Us  largc-st  diameter  runs 
tory  orl^nally  established  in  15415,  beshtes  some  private  from  H.  to  \V.  The  ascent  is  very  various  on  its  dif. 
astahllshments.)  hardware,  cutlery,  nails,  tiles,  and  other  ferent  sMes;  that  from  (.'atanla  being  aloiit  24  m.,  from 
tODli.numeroui  kinds  of  steel  articles,  Ac.  Thesemami-  LInguagrossa  lit.  and  from  Randarzo  scarcely  12.  The 
CMftures.  If  they  do  not  owe  their  origin,  are,  no  doubt,  extent  of  the  base  gives  so  easy  an  inclinatiun  to  the 
mainly  Indebted  for  their  rapid  extension  to  the  supplies  sides,  in  must  plac-es.  as  greatly  to  farlHtatc  the  asc<-nt ; 
of  coal  and  iron-stone  found  tn  the  vicinity.  'Hie  waters  but  at  the  same  tim'*  It  diminbbes  the  grandeur  <if  its 
of  the  Furens,  which  are  said  to  he  particularly  well  aspect  at  first  sight,  and  its  commanding  elevation  is 
adapted  for  the  tem|>ering  of  steel,  supply  a great  many  scarcely  percidved,  until  Ihc  traveller  has  got  nearly  half 
factories.  Exclusive  of  hardware,  silk  fabrics  are  largely  way  up.  and  begins  to  look  down  un  the  rest  of  .Sicily, 
manufactured;  and  lace,  embroidered  muslins,  tuUea,  while  the  sumtnit  still  sev'tns  as  f-ir  from  him  as  at  first ; 
cotton  yam,  eau-de-Cologne,  and  lamp  black  are  pro-  then.  Indeed,  the  inouut.nin  asvunics  an  appearance  so 
duced.  There  are.  tN'sldes.  some  bleaching  and  dyeing  noble,  majestic,  and  lm|>ofing.  that.  as»oriat<*d  w ith  the 
Mtabllshments.  with  tanneries,  and  glass  and  pa|>er  fac-  considerations  of  its  cause  ami  effects,  it  excites  the  most 
tori<M.  The  silk,  and  espiH-ijIly  the  stlk.riband  manufac-  Intense  interest,  mixed  with  a degree  of  awe  that  elc- 
turera,  who  comprise  a large  proportion  of  the  whole,  vales  the  mlrnl.  and  itiiiurrs  sublime  feelings. 
have  of  late  years,  lor  the  mod  part,  removed  from  the  Memoir,  p.  146.) 

town  of  St.  Etienne  Into  ti»e  adjacent  country,  where  The  multitude  of  minor  cones  dlstrlbuU*d  over  its 
their  fabrics  are  uninjured  by  tliu  smoky  atmosphere,'  flanks,  and  which  are  must  alwindant  in  the  wthuly 
and  the  weavers  live  cheaper  and  better,  by  avoiding  region,  is,  arcordimr  to  Mr.  Lycll,  “a  grand  and  nriginid 
the  octroit,  or  town  dulles.  St.  Etienne,  with  Its  adja-  feature  in  the  phy*i<^iomy  of  Etna.  'J'hose.  although 
cent  district,  is  fwtimaled  to  contaiu  CO.OOO  Iniiab.,  of  [ thev  np|»car  but  ttifling  irregularities,  wlien  slewed  from 
whom  about  a half  are  b«liev«>d  to  be  connected  with  | a d[staiict‘a«sul>ordinatep.irtsul  soim|Mwing.xrHlcnl<Msal 
the  riband  or  silk  haberdashery  trade.  The  quantity  a mountain,  would,  nevertheless,  tic  decim-d  hills  of  con* 
of  silk  consumed  annually  in  the  riband  inanufacturc*  ^ stderable  altitude  in  almost  any  other  r<gioo.  I h^-re 
U estimated  at  about  4bo,tNM)  kllogr..  princlnally  of  the  arc  aliout  M)  iff  these  st'comUry  volcanos,  of  considetaMe 
superior  qualities.  'Ilie  whole  produce  of  the  distr.  dimenklons  ; 52  on  the  \V.  and  N.,  ami  27  on  the  K.  side 
was,  in  IR35,  estimated  at  350,000  ells  a day,  iw  almiit  | of  Etna.  One  of  the  largest,  calleil  Monte  Mmardo, 
180,000,0(10  yards  a year,  of  an  average  value  of  about  ' near  Bronte,  is  upward*  ofiififl.  iu  height : ami  a double 
ffi.OOO.tkX)  fr.  Nearly  GO  artists  arc  employed  by  tiie  , hill  near  Nirolosl.  callinl  Monti  Rossi,  formed  in  iOU, 
riband  manufacturers  In  drawing  patterns,  aitd  3-4ths  of  Is  450  ft.  high,  ami  tbu  Imhc  2 m.  in  cIrc. ; jet  it  ranks 
the  produce  are  exported.  The  price  of  Ial>our  at  St.  only  as  a rone  of  the  st-cund  nugnitnde  amongst  those 
Etienne  is  in  general  less  than  at  l.yons,  and  said  to  be  priMlurcxl  by  the  lateral  eruptions  of  Etna-  t)n  l<»-k- 
aboul  equal  to  3-4thi  of  that  at  Coventry  ; but  It  is  very  ing  down  from  the  lower  (sorders  of  the  tk'scrl  region, 
difficult  to  Institute  any  comparison  Itrlwccn  Ihrm,  ex-  [ tlu*»c  volcanos  prt'sent  us  with  one  uf  the  most  la'antlfnl 
cept  by  comparing  tho  cost  of  the  work  performed  in  and  characti-rlstic  scenes  in  F.urope.  They  »flord  every 
each.  The  w^ges  of  ihv  riluind  weaver  vary  from  Is.  to  variety  of  height  and  size,  and  are  Krrangetl  In  bi'antiiul 
3s.  >vf.  aday  , but  the  average  may  he  vbout  Is.  Hff.  'l*hls  and  p'icturcsqur  ^onps.  However  uniform  they  may 
average  is  lc«.»  than  that  carmHl  In  most  of  the  other  anivcar  when  seen  from  the  M'.n  nr  the  plains  below,  no- 
trades  at  St.  Etienne  ; the  reason  asilgiml  being  that  the  thing  can  l>e  more  diversiiU  d than  their  sha}M'  when  we 
rih.ind  weavers,  not  reslrllng  In  the  town  Itwlf.  mostly  look  from  above  Into  their  crater*,  one  side  iff  which  is 
divide  tlHdr  time  between  the  mamifartuie  and  agrlctu-  [ generally  broken  down.  There  arc,  indttd,  few  objects 
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In  nature  more  plcturetque  than  a wooded  volcanic 
crater.  The  conea  altuatcd  in  the  higher  parta  of  (he 
foreat  tone  are  chiefly  clothed  with  lofty  pinca;  while 
thoM  at  a lower  elevation  are  adorned  with  cliosUuits, 
oak,  tieech,  and  holm.’*  ^Principiet  nf  Ufviugp,  ii.  1 1'i. 
3ded.) 

The  mountain  U,  la  (teneral,  of  a aymmrtncftl  form, 
but  U broken  on  iU  E.  aide  by  a deep  and  extiaordlnary 
valley,  called  the  J’aJ  rfW  noth',  whicn,  commencing  near 
the  lummit  of  the  moimtain,  deacendi  into  the  woody 
region,  and  la  theucu  continuctl  by  other  and  sioaller 
vaTlevt  to  the  cunflnea  of  the  fertfic  region.  The  Val 
del  i(ure  la  4 or  5 tn.  acroas.  and  la  »um>unded  by  nearly 
vertical  precipirea  from  l.OfiOto  ft.  in  in-iglit.  Thka 
gigantic  ebaam  has  been  repeatedly  traver>ed  by  turrenta 
of  lava;  and  in  17>V^it«a«  awept  by  a tremendous  in* 
undatioD  caused  by  the  melting  of  the  mows  tiuar  the 
summit  of  the  mountain.  It  lias  a singularly  dreary  and 
blaslt*d  appearance. 

The  structure  of  Etna  la  chiefly  of  the  tertiary  pu* 
riod  antecedent  to  the  present  e|M>ch  ; it  cotisisu 
partly  of  volcanic,  partly  of  sedimentary  rocks  ; but 
to  what  caU'iit  is  not  anown,  they  being  so  much 
curered  by  niudern  iavas,  intersiratibed  with  layers  of 
tula  and  breccia : around  its  base  is  a line  of  hills  formed 
of  bluish  marl,  aitd  clays  cnclot'ing  marine  shells  and 
yellowish  sand,  from  80U  to  l,0(i(l  ft.  above  tlte  level  of 
the  »ea ; about  Paterno,  and  elsewhere,  these  arc  capped 
with  basalt,  tufa,  and  volcanic  conglomerates. 

The  mineral  products  of  Etna  are  chrysolite,  xrolite, 
aeleulle,  copper,  mercury,  alum,  nitre,  vitriol,  specular 
Iron,  amiantn,  pozaolana,  at>d  a flne  iK>tter’s  earth : 
there  are  many  hot,  chalybeate,  and  tulpnurous  mineral 
springs;  but  no  rivers,  except  what  arc  sul>terran(H>us, 
descend  frutn  this  region,  owing  to  the  rapid  absorption 
of  the  soil.  (>Vrc  SuttLY.) 

The  mountain  Is  naturally  divided  Into  3 re^ons  or 
tones,  vii.  the  Fertile  (La  Hegiomti  cuUa  or  Piemon- 
toMiS  I,  the  Woody  (.Vemorosi?  or  .%/pof<i).  and  tlie  Desert 
( La  lU'tione  U*-$fTta  or  Scvprrta) ; to  which  might  be 
adder!  tne  Fiery  region  (Rfgtvne  di  Fuoco).  cnn'*isting  of 
the  central  cone  ai^  crater.  These  region^  diifer  widely 
from  i-ach  other  in  liieir  prorhscu  mid  g*  i»er.-il  character. 
The  lower,  or  Jtrriilf,  tone  varies  greatly  m w Uilli.  being 
11  m.  broad  above  CaLania.  but  no  mure  tlian  1|  m.  on 
tiie  N.  side.  It  is  ctMn|M.*sed  almost  entirely  of  lava, 
wiiich,  in  the  course  of  ages,  has  been  diTom|>oscd  and 
etiiiverled  into  a very  fertile  soil-  It  Is  nmiparallvely 
well  cultivated  and  people<l.  All  travellers  s|H!4k  In  the 
highest  terms  of  tiie  iM'auty  ami  fertility  of  this  region. 
**  No  language."  says  Mr.  Uuglret.  “ can  do  Justice  to  llie 
scenery  and  luaurianl  fertility  of  this  tract;  whose 
bosom,  heated  by  subterranean  fin-s,  and  situated  In  the 
most  favourable  climate,  teems  with  every  flower,  and 
plant,  and  tree,  that  ran  delight  the  eye.  and  every  species 
of  fruit  that  can  gratify  the  paUte ; fichlv  covered  with 
golden  grain,  or  the  pur^de  vine.  viUage*.  and  convents 
embosomed  in  groves  of  chestnuts,  and  oriental  plains, 
mouy  fountains,  and  transjuireiit  streams ; exhaustetl 
craters  covered  with  a canopy  of  foliage.  wikI  numb*Tk*si 
other  beauties,  invite  the  tourist  to  tnose  charming 
scenes.  Here,  also,  the  s|»ortsman  will  meet  with  every 
species  of  game  that  he  can  desire : and  the  botanist  or 
mineralogist  tind  inexhaustIbU'  sourci^s  of  ainuseineut  " 

TravrU,  I-  1 13.  8vo.  ed.)  Bm  here,  as  In  most  parts  of 

taly  and  i^eily.  there  is  a painful  coiitriO>t  between  Uie 
richness  and  beauty  of  the  country,  and  the  appearance 
ami  condition  of  the  inh.*ih.  The  latter  are  s«iualid, 
slovenly,  and  dirty:  this  is  a roii'^rquenie,  as  C^ipuiti 
Smyth  states,  of  the  asiirs  nod  diivt  that  pervade  the  air, 
soil  tbeir  persons,  and  Injure  their  eyes ; and  of  the  want 
of  water,  which  is  absort>ed,  as  soon  as  it  falls,  by  the 
porous  soil.  'I'hcse  circumstances,  combliied  with  the 
constant  danger  of  eruptions,  would  seem,  aAer  all,  to 
render  this  Sicilian  paradise  aoy  thing  but  a desirable 
retideoce. 

The  woody  region  Is  6 or  7 m.  In  width,  and  reaches  to 
about  G.4ti0  it.  perpendicular  height;  it  begins  atxl  ter- 
mlnotes  abruptly : in  the  lower  parts  the  trees  are  prin- 
dpally  oak  and  chestnut : In  the  miiidle  they  are  Almo»t 
entirely  oaks,  some  of  them  attaining  to  an  minima* 
site  ; in  the  upper  part  the  oaks  decreaM'  in  Sice,  aivi  are 
intermixed  with  pines  (Finns  Uetla)\  ns  we  a<«rnd  the 
mountain  the  oaks  nearly  dtsa(>pear.  the  firs  beernne 
stunted,  and  at  length  all  vegetAtion  cesses,  and  we  enter 
on  the  desert.  'I'he  ground  in  the  great*  r part  of  the 
woody  region  is  covered  with  aromatic  pl.«nts  and  fern. 
Tillage  soon  ceases  ; there  are  no  corn  fleldv,  but  here 
and  therea  few  vineyards,  and  very  rich  (lasture  land  on 
which  numerous  flocks  of  ihecparrfed.  In  this  region, 
near  Corplnetto,  st.-inds  the  celebralnl  chestnut  tree, 
Casingno  di  emto  capoHi,  so  railed  from  its  being  sup- 
posed cApalde  of  sheltering  IU)  Ivories  under  its  boughs. 
It  consists  of  five  great  arms,  which,  h«)HcvL*r.  are  all 
wilted  in  a single  stem  a little  lx*low-  the  surface.  The 
rcUmates  of  the  size  of  this  enormous  tree  vary  oon- 
ndcrably,  probably  from  their  not  being  taken  in  the 


same  way.  Swinburne  makes  It  ISC  ft..an>'  Smyth  IC3  il. 
In  circ.  close  alH)ie  ground.  A house  of  ample  dimnu 
lions  for  the  accumniiNlatlon  of  travellers  hat  been  con* 
structed  In  the  interior  of  the  tree.  Jk-veral  other  Urge 
chestnut  trees  grow  In  the  vicinity,  the  prinriiialof  wtilcb 
Is  A7  ft.  round.  The  prcalucts  of  (he  woody  zone  are 
chiefly  tar,  honey,  cantharides,  and  cliareou ; and  its 
inhab.  are  herdsmen  and  charcoal  buruers. 

It  hav  becu  already  seen  that  the  minor  volcanic  rones 
abound  principally  in  this  region.  C.werns  are  miitie* 
rous  ; and  one  of  them,  the  (jiuUa  dn  Capri,  or  gnutu  o» 
the  guats,  from  its  affording  shelter  to  liiese  aniTOuis.  was 
fonncrly  resorted  to  by  travellers,  as  a resting  place  In 
(heir  ascent.  In  the  vicinity  are  deep  reservoirs  of 
■now,  w hence  Catania  and  otiter  cities  derive  tlx-ir  sup* 
■dies  of  that  article,  which  is  there  really  a necessary  of 
life:  being  packed  in  straw,  it  is  carried  to  a great  dis- 
tance on  mules  and  asses.  (Iloghes.i.  1)7.)  \\ildbuais, 
wolves,  badgers,  wild  goats,  drcr,  martens,  and  all  kinds 
of  game,  eagles,  vultures,  Isdcuus,  sLc.,  belong  to  this 
rcgUin. 

'I’he  desi'rt  region,  or  zone.  Uadlrmal  tract,  full  of 
gloomy  and  rocky  hollows  :md  Immense  channs.  forme<l 
of  black  lava,  scoric.  ashes,  and  volcanic  sand;  covered, 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  with  snow  ainl  ice,  which 
are  always  to  )h‘  found  In  the  hollows.  **  In  this  lofty 
' region  the  air  U chill  and  piercing  ; every  sign  of  liie 
and  vegetation  ceases;  not  an  hisiTt  crawls  over  the 
' cold  surface  of  the  ground,  not  a ikrhm  adheres  to  the 
j grey  masses  of  the  Lava  ; not  even  the  eagle’s  wing  soars 
1 so  Idgh.  to  disturb  the  awful  solitude  of  n;tture  ; here 
! only  the  thunder  and  the  tempest,  or  the  still  more 
tremendous  explosions  of  the  volcano,  are  heard." 
j ( Hughes,  I.  1 13.)  In  the  midst  of  this  gloomy  region  the 
i pr[nci)>al  cone,  forming  the  sumtnit  of  the  mountain, 

1 rises  to  the  height  of  about  1,100  ft. : it  is  very  preci- 
pitous, and  as  it  consists  of  loose  scnriie,  and  ashes, 
which  frc*<]uently  yield  under  foot,  the  asci-nt  it  ex- 
tremely laborious.  At  the  foot  of  the  cone  is  a hou»‘, 
with  rooms  and  stabling,  erected  in  IhU,  at  tlie  expense 
of  tlie  British  olfirers  then  In  Sidly,  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  travellers,  to  whom  It  Is  a very  great  cohve- 
nience.  The  cone  at  Its  base  is  fl-om  7 to  H m.  In  cir- 
cumference ; but  nt  its  siinimlt  its  cIrc.  Is  rediireil  to 
almut  4 m.  It  consists  of  a horizontal  plain,  with  a v.vt 
Central  crater,  or  baratkrtm,  2|  m.  rmuid,  agreeing  in 
this  rcst>ect  with  the  dime.islons  assigned  to  it  hv  IMiny  : 
••  Crater  rjus  palei  atnhitu  stadia  tr."  (}>at.  }hsl.,  lib. 
ill.  ^ ^t.)  The  view  from  the  luirmlt  Is  superb  Iwyond 
description,  Sicily  Is  spread  mil  like  a carpet  at  tlse 
spectator's  feel,  who  traces  every  river  through  all 
It*  windings  from  its  sonrre  to  (he  *ra.  The  itr.'.it 
that  sejwratr*  Italy  and  Slrllv,  the  <'alahri.m  shores, 
and  the  l.lrwirl  Islands,  are  distinguishing  features  fn 
this  nnignimcnt  panoramn,  which  It  Is  said  stnnrilmes 
extends  to  Vesiivltit  on  the  one  hand,  and  Malta  on 
the  other.  Hie  wondrrftil  extent  of  view,  ai  d iho 
unequalled  sublimity  of  (he  sc-i  ne.  Is  owing  partly  tn 
the  gn-al  .nltitnde  of  the  intuintaln,  partly  to  the  highly 
Interrstlng  iinturn  of  the  objects,  but  more  than  all  to 
rtna  b<-ing  **alnne  In  Its  gliiry,"  and  having  no  other 
mountain  in  Its  vicinity  to  d>-trart  from  Its  grandeur, 
or  to  Interrupt  the  iirmensity  of  the  prospsti. 

The  enjoyment  of  tlie  spectacle  of  sunrise  is  the  grand 
objivt  of  travellers  who  ascend  to  the  summit  of  the 
moui.toJu.  Drj'doii*'  has  dest-rilM'd  It  in  terms  not  un- 
worthy of  the  gloriuti*  scene,  though  doubts  h.vve  b<  cn 
entertained  whether  he  really  saw  what  he  depleted,  or 
lrn«t«-il  to  the  reii'.rts  of  mhcis.  It  Is  pronat>ly  the 
graiuh'st  of  all  tne  siiertacles  that  it  i*  possible  to 
behold.  Not  (he  Ic-ist  interesting  finrtion  of  this  extra- 
ordinary prospert  is  the  ilbtinct  image  of  the  mouiilJitn 
itself,  seen  at  the  extieniity  of  the  shadow  that  It  p*o- 
jects  arrois  the  island.  (JtrpdoM,  Letter  x.;  JIug/tcs, 
1.  IW  ) 

The  crater,  when  Taj  tain  Smyth  visited  the  moun- 
tain. wa*  of  an  oval  forni,  directed  from  N.F-.  lo  S.W., 
Its  conjnp.Yte  dlannter  being  about  4W  yards;  but  its 
size  and  form  .are  perpetuallv  varying,  from  the  aren- 
iimlatlon  and  falling  In  of  volr.in(c  matter;  Its  interior 
Is  encrusted  with  exteiivive  efllorcseeiu-es  of  nmmonU, 
sulphur,  and  vitriolic  salt*,  to*  the  d»pth  of  IfXi  varrii  «m 
the  H.,  hut  less  on  the  W.  *l«le ; thow  of  an  orange 
colour  are  the  most  common.  Us  bottom  Is  fl.vt.  and 
tolerably  hard;  near  Us  centro  are  two  m>>utids  of 
scoria*,  .nnd  ashes,  sumiundrxl  Jiy  several  fissures, 
"whence."  *,nyv  f’aptain  Smyth, ‘'at  intervals  Issue 
voliiniet  of  thick  sinuke,  with  a rumbling  noise,  and 
hissing  sound.  There  is  also  a light  thin  va|i<>ur  occa- 
sionally oozing  from  the  bottom  and  sides  of  the  huge 
lunphltheatre  in  every  dlrectirm.  1 emieavmirrcl,”  ho 
adds.  " tn  look  into  the  pnnri|ial  chasm  ; but  the  rapid 
ejection  of  the  cinders,  and  the  strong  sulphureuiis 
va(H>urs  that  exuded,  prevented  me  from  attainliig  ni/ 
object."  (.Wcmo/c,  p.  151.)  Mr.  Hughes,  however,  has 
supplied  a more  minute  account  of  the  principal  spira- 
culuin,  or  funnel ; U has  three  stages  of  descent : Uiw 
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8rtt.  which  extended  only  » few  hundred  jArdi,  tomiN 
luted  in  a ihelf  or  ridge  cinders  ; the  second,  more 
pr^nitous  than  the  first,  extended  to  a similar  shelf; 
the  tnird  bring  the  perpendicular  and  untaihoroabir 
abyu.  Between  the  two  principal  spirarula  are  several 
amaller  conical  mounds  constantly  smoking.  The 
ground  here  Is  so  hot  round  the  crater  that  visiters  are 
oblig<^  constantly  to  shift  their  places,  and  yet  even 
here,  In  the  interior  of  the  crater,  snow  is  seen  in  im- 
mense ridge*,  “disputing,  as  it  wen*,  the  pre-eminence 
of  fire,  in  the  very  centre  of  Hi  dominions.’' 

Before  eruptions  local  earthqiukes  are  felt,  hollow 
Intonations  beard,  irregular  clouu  of  smoke  burst  forth, 
and/eri///.  or  volcanic  lightnings,  are  seen  darting  from 
the  top  of  the  mountain : the  agitations  increase,  till  at 
length,  either  from  the  great  crater,  or  fl-om  some  other 
part  of  the  mountain,  a terrific  discharge  of  red-hot 
stones,  flakes  of  fire,  ashes,  sand,  or  other  substances, 
accompanied  with  vast  volumes  of  smoke,  suddenly 
takes  place  with  tremendous  violence. 

— — HamirU  Jvsts  tuncl  .Cins  nilnw, 

InWrdixatfBs  strnm  prornmpii  ad  cihera  nnbra, 

'I’urMnv  fuinaniem  pk«o  ft  canOenta  f*vilU . 

Atiollii^M  eloixM  tiammaniBi.  et  >Utera  lantMl ; 

Iriimluni  wnpwloa  afulkS^u*  vktccra  manilt 
Krtirt  cnietana,  It^urfariMuv  aaxa  nil>  auras 
Cuia  cenJtu  tfotnarai,  huKluqiic  esMUM 

.,CiisU.  Ui,  lbi.571. 

Some  of  the  matters  thrown  up  during  an  eruption 
are  occasionally  projected  to  an  immemse  distance. 
They  not  ‘infrequeuily  rise  to  the  height  of  A.UiO  or 
6,000  ft.  above  the  summit ; stones  w 13  os.  weight 
have  fslien  IS  m.  from  the  crater;  and  in  the  great 
•ru^oti  of  1609  a stone  50  cubic  ft.  in  sise  was 
ejected  with  such  prodigious  force  that  It  fell  a mile 
from  the  crater  I Ashes  have  sometime*  fallen  in 
Malta,  ab«iut  130  m.  distant  I These  eruptions  are 
geoer^ly  followed  or  accompanied  by  the  outbreak 
^ a torrent  of  lava.  If  this  current  of  liquid  fire 
he  stopped  by  inequatldes  of  ground,  a portion  cools, 
and  tM  rest  topples  over  it : sometimes  it  over- 
whdms  whole  cities,  vilta^.  ana  tracts  of  country:  the 
torrent  of  lava  that  pardr  destroyed  Catania  In  1660, 
was  stopped  by  the  city  waUs,  60  feel  in  height ; but  the 
burning  flood  accumulated  till  it  rose  to  the  top  of  the 
rampart,  and  Chen  fell  over  it  In  a fiery  cascade.  This 
mats  was  so  enormous  that  It  was  eight  years  In  cooling  I 
Generally,  however,  it  soon  congeals,  and  when 
mixed  with  scorlK,  cracks,  decomposes,  and  forms  an 
extremely  fertile  soil.  Sometimes  Inundations  of  boiling 
water  occur,  through  the  melting  of  (he  snow  In  the  upper 
regions  by  contact  with  the  lava;  and  the  strange  phe- 
nomenon has  also  occurred  of  a body  of  snow  ana  Ice 
being  covered  with  a layer  of  ashes,  and  then  with  a 
torrent  of  burning  lava,  and  so  preserved  for  an  indefinite 
period.  (Lpeiit,  il.  123.)  About  one  eruption  In  three  takes 

Blace  Arom  the  principal  crater,  and  these  are  generally 
le  least  danrcrous,  the  lava  being  mostly  retained  in  the 
lomieoie  boUows  of  the  upper  region. 

Though  Homer  bos  made  Sicily  the  scene  of  some  of 
the  most  Interesting  adventures  in  the  travels  of  Ulysses, 
and  has  described  the  Island  and  the  strait  of  Scylla  and 
Charybdls,  be  does  not  so  much  a*  allude  to  Ktna.  It 
has  Ctieoce  been  inferred  that  the  mountain  had  not 
then  been  an  active  volcano  ; for  it  can  hardly  be  sup- 
posed, had  It  been  such,  that  so  careful  an  observer 
would  have  fkile<l  to  notice  H,  and  to  avail  himself  of 
the  means  which  it  afforded  of  embellishing  hU  verses 
by  a topic  so  well  suited  to  the  dlgoity  of  epic  poetry. 
No  doubt  It  is  very  dlBlcull  to  reconcile  the  silence  of 
Homer,  with  the  tact  of  the  mountain  being  at  the  time 
enipllve.  though  it  would  be  r;iih  thence  to  conclude 
positively  that  it  was  not ; it  hnd,  then,  perhaps,  been 
long  quiescent,  and  its  eruptions  forgotten.  Pindar  It  the 
okmt  extant  author  (about  •'•00  years  a.c.)  »ho  takes 
any  notice  of  the  eruptions  of  Etna;  and  hU  account  is 
peculiarly  interesting,  inasmuch  at  it  appears  from  hit 
repreaonting  Us  summit  u supporting  tne  heavens,  aod 
being  covered  with  perpetual  snows  ami  frost,  that  it 
must  then  have  been  about  as  high  as  at  present. 
According  to  the  ancient  ]>orts,  Jupiter,  after  (he  over- 
throw of  the  gtanis.  buried  the  hundred-headed  Ty- 
ph<«us  under  tnli  mountain ; and  its  earthquakes  and 
eruptions  were  said  to  be  occasiimed  by  tlie  struggles  of 
the  monster.  The  passage  in  which  IMrxlar  alludes  to 
Etna  has  been  rendered  by  West  as  follows : ~ 

New  under  sutph*r«<H  Cuma**  iM-bOTind  cuuol. 

And  TMt  HIclU*  IM*  hU  thaou  PvraM ; 

Etna,  Mtw  eg  «ndU-«t  fma, 

Ttw  pillar'd  prop  at  hMt'n,  fm  rvpr  pratt'd  t 
garth  Irani  vKm  nltmu  carmi,  rlaa 

liqnld  fountain*  of  trmpMuoo*  ara. 

And  rvil  In  rudd;  mitu  the  nocwmUjt  *feki^ 

Whil*  nrapt  In  tmokr  ihr  vddjtriK  Itamui  weirtt 
Or.iPrntnlnK  ihra-irh  the  nictu  with  hidruua  ruur. 

Pm  o‘m  itw  rud*idiig  mam  hugt  mcfci  fragmsiits  pnor. 

A'lrcf  wead.  5. 

Thuerdide*  menlions  three  eruptiims  of  Mount  Etna, 
but  he  Mavet  ibe  date  of  the  first  uncertain ; tbe  aecoftd 
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occurred  4 nr  5 years  prevloiMly  to  the  period  when  Pindar 
wrote  the  above  ode.  .Since  then,  there  have  been  a gretU 
many  eruptions,  both  in  antiquity  and  in  modem  time*. 
One  of  the  most  tremcodous  occurred  in  IGf9,  when  rne 
hill  of  Monti  Kotsl  was  formed  ; but  themostextranidinary 
pheiiumenon  in  this  eruption,  was  the  opening  ofafls* 
sure  about  6 feet  wide,  and  of  unknown  depth,  which 
stretched  from  the  plain  of  8.  Lio  to  within  a mile  of  the 
summit  of  the  mountain,  a distance  of  12  m.:  it  emitted 
an  Intensely  vivid  light.  Five  other  parallel  Assures 
also  opened,  and  gave  out  tremendous  noises.  The  lava 
that  burst  forth  on  this  occasion,  overwhelmed  14  to*  ns 
and  village*,  filled  up  the  imrt  of  L'lysses,  and,  as  already 
stated.  (Mutly  destroyed  Catania.  About  */7,000  pers<ins 
are  supposed  to  have  lost  their  lives  in  this  convulsiou. 
The  last  great  eruption  occurred  In  1^32.  when  the  to»n 
of  Uronle  narrowly  escaped  being  overwhelmed  by  a 
current  of  lava.  ( Besides  the  authoritin  already  referred 
to,  a host  of  works  have  been  written  on  Etna ; one  ui 
the  best  is  Ferrara,  Ston'a  Generate  4etC  F.tna.  dvo.,  Ca- 
tania. 17'jS.) 

ETON,  a town  and  par.  of  Engtand,  co.  Bucks,  bund. 
Stoke,  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Thames,  immediately 
opposite  to  Windsor,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a 
neat  Iron  bridge,  23  m.  8.S.E.  Aylesbury,  and  21  m.  W. 
London.  Pop.  (IK3I)  2,475.  It  consist*  principally  trt 
a single  street,  well  paved  and  lighted,  aud  which  oi 
late  years  has  been  much  improved,  many  of  (he  houses 
having  been  rebuilt.  The  ettablishment  to  which  Eton 
owes  all  it*  imjMrtaocc  t*  its  cullego,  founded  by  Henry 
VI.  in  1440.  That  monarch,  by  wnom  it  was  liberally 
endowed,  intended  it  principally  for  tbe  education  of 
“ poor  and  indigent  boys.”  destined  for  the  church.  By 
his  second  charter,  dated  Oct.  21.  1441,  tim  foundatino 
consisted  of  a provost,  lOpricsU  or  fellows,  4 clerks. 
6 choristers,  a master.  25  scholars,  and  25  alms  or  bead* 
men ; but  about  1443,  tbe  date  of  the  cullege  statute*, 
he  increased  the  number  of  scholars  from  25  to  70, 
added  an  usher,  cierk.'and  two  choristers,  and  reduc^ 
the  number  of  beadsmen  to  13.  Various  changes  were 
made  in  the  succeeding  reigns,  and  the  c^ablishment 
suffered  considerable  spoUaiiim,  especiallv  from  Ed- 
ward IV. ; but  It  was  particularly  excepted  In  the  Act 
of  Parliament  for  the  dissolution  of  college*  and  chan- 
tries in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  Tbe  foundation  at 

? resent  coniists  of  a provost,  appointed  by  the  crown ; 

fellows,  one  of  whom  acts  as  vlco-provoet;  2 chaplains, 
called  conducts;  2 lay-clerks,  iO coorlsten.  2 masters 
(each  of  whom  has  4 assistant  roosters),  and  70  scholars, 
who  since  the  reira  of  George  III.  have  been  called 
“king's  scholars. “ Besides  the  Utter,  the  difll-rent 
roastcri  have  a number  of  stipendiary  pupils,  not  on  tbe 
foundation  ; but  who  receive  instruction  in  the  college. 
These  are  called  opptdans,  and  generally  cousist  of 
members  of  families,  superior  in  rank  or  wealth  to 
those  of  the  king's  scholars.  Their  numlmr  Is  variable, 
but  at  an  average  may  be  estimated  at  aUnit  350.  Under  a 
recent  head  master,  the  number  of  boys  at  Eton,  nfbuth 
classes,  at  one  time  exceeded  600.  The  buildings  of 
the  college  surround  2 quadrangles:  the  outer  qua- 
drangle, or  school-yard,  is  enclosed  by  the  chapel, 
schools,  dormitories  of  tbe  scholars,  and  masters* 
chambm;  and  has  in  its  centre  a bronse  statue  of 
the  royal  founder  of  the  collen.  The  loner  or  lesser 
Quadrangle  is  bounded  by  tlie  cloisters,  containing 
tne  residences  of  the  fellows,  the  HbrarT.'hall.  and 
various  offices.  Between  tbe  two  are  the  provost's 
lodge,  Ac.,  appertaining  to  which  is  on  ancient  lower 
and  a gateway  in  the  centre,  connecting  the  two  courts. 
The  chapel,  on  the  8.  side  of  tha outer  court,  is  a hand- 
some Gothic  edifice,  17.5  ft.  in  length,  including  the 
ante-chopel,  and  in  its  stvle  and  ornaments  greatly 
resembles  the  chapel  of  King's  College.  Camlrridgr. 
The  par.  church  Ktou  having  fallen  to  decay,  tne 
inhabitants  attend  public  worship  in  the  college  chapel, 
tbe  provost  having  archdiaconal  jurisdictitm  In  the 
par.;  but  there  is  also  a chapel  of  M*e  in^e  town,  at 
which  one  of  the  conducts  offlriatc*.  The  college 
library  contains  a large  ami  valuable  collection  of  book*, 
cn^avings,  drawings  from  the  antique,  medals,  Ac.; 
it  is  a fine  apartment,  and  fitted  up  in  a su|>eni*r  style. 
Tbf  dining  hall  for  the  scholars  on  the  foundation  I* 
spacious,  but  little  omamrmtod  ; it  c«>ntalnt.  however, 
two  larm*  ancient  pieces  of  tapestry.  The  upper  school, 
on  the  vV.  tide  of  the  outer  court,  was  dcstgnrd  by  Sir 
(!.  Wren,  and  is  supported  by  an  arcade  with  double 
columns  of  the  Doric  order.  The  schofii-room  is  spa- 
cious and  of  fine  proportions,  but  fitted  up  in  a plain 
manner.  The  school-room  of  the  lower  school  is  of 
coiiitderabie  length,  hut  not  of  a proportional  lielght, 
with  a range  of  ancient  oak  arches  on  either  side,  and 
the  seats  of  the  scholars  Iwhind  them.  It  is  benr.ith  a 
part  of  the  principal  dormitory,  railed  the  fowg  rkamher. 
To  the  K.  of  the  clohters  are  tlie  college  gardens;  to 
the  N.  the  playinc  field*,  and  ailjnccnt  in  the  latter  ths 
shooting  field*,  in  which  cricket  mstchest  Ac.  ara 
bUitkI. 
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The  ■cbolsrt  on  th«  fouiMUtion  are  lodged  and 
boarded  bjr  the  ettablUhmrat.  Tbrj:  are  eligible  from 
the  am  of  a to  I A,  and  are  elected  aeparatelj  bj  the 
indiriduals  of  a body  cotnpoted  of  the  provotts  of  Bton 
and  King’i  College,  Cambridge,  tho  rice-prorott  and 
matter  of  Ktoo.  and  2 poiert  ( M.A.'t)  of  Kinx'c  College. 
ThU  body  meeti  on  the  last  Monday  in  Ju^  of  erery 
year,  when  utually  24  boyt  are  nominated  to  till  un 
Tacaodet  at  (hry  may  occur  in  Eton  Lower  Srhuol. 
and  1 2 of  the  head  bovt  In  the  tame  eaUblltbment  arc 
nominated  in  a tlmUar  manner  to  King'*  College, 
Cambridge,  aceurding  to  the  itatute*  of  the  founder. 
Thoae  who  go  to  King'a  are,  after  3 years,  entitled  to 
fellowshlpt.  Eton  College  also  teiuU  2 scholar*  to 
Merton  College,  Oxford,  where  they  are  called  For. 
tionin^,  or,  by  corruption,  postmatters.  Failing  an 
appointment  to  either  university.  Eton  collegians  are 
■uperannuated  at  19  or  19,  and  fur  scholars  so  super> 
annua  tod  there  are  a lew  exhibitions,  and  some  other 
means  of  slightly  augmenting  their  income  In  the  gift 
of  the  college.  Uy  statute,  the  education  of  King's 
scholars  should  be  gratuitous;  but  some  innoration  hat 
taken  place  on  this  head,  aitd  the  average  annual  ex- 
pense to  the  parents  of  such  (including  travelling 
expenses,  ftc.)  Is  estimated  at  GO/. 

The  oppitUms  board  either  in  the  houses  of  the  lower 
master  or  atsistanu,  or  at  a somewhat  lower  charge  in 
the  boarding  liuusea  attached  to  the  school ; some  few, 
chiefly  of  noble  birth,  in  private  lodgings,  under  the 
rare  of  private  tutors.  The  total  ex{>enses  of  a boy 
educated  at  an  opvttlan  may  perhaps  average  from  IAO/. 
to  200/.  a year.  Without  the  boundaries  ol  the  college, 
the  oppidanM  are  comparatively  little  under  Che  control 
of  the  college  functionaries  ; but  within  Its  walls  they 
are  (n  no  respect  diitingulth^  from  the  King’s  seboUrs. 
and  mix  with  them  In  (he  same  classes.  The  entire 
school  la  divided  Into  Upper  and  Lower.  The  latter 
comprises,  together  with  the  Junior  classes,  the  3d  and 
4th  forms,  each  consisting  of  8 subdivisions,  or  removes. 
Each  of  these  is  under  the  control  of  a separate  assist- 
ant matter  ; and  at  boys  of  various  ages  come  to  Eton, 
they  are  nla^  at  the  bottom  of  whatever  remove  in  the 
lower  school  thev  may  seem  fit  for  by  their  previous 
acquirements  ana  age.  pasting  Into  the  superior  ones 
according  to  their  pro6dency.  The  upper  school  con- 
sists of  the  Ath  and  Gth  forms,  and  it  under  the  imme- 
diate control  of  the  head  master.  The  number  of  hoys 
in  the  Gth  form  Is  limited  to  22 ; and  of  these  the  10 
highest  are  styled  monitors,  and  act  in  some  measure  as 
assistants  to  the  masters.  The  head  of  the  whole 
achoo),  who  arrives  at  his  post  by  senlurtty,  Is  called  tlie 
"captain.” 

Tne  course  of  instruction  at  Eton  Is  almost  wholly 
classical.  The  only  entire  works  read  are  those  of 
Homer,  Virgil,  and  Horace,  bat  extracts  from  thoce  o( 
numerous  others  are  occasionally  made  use  of.  The 
wcll-knoim  Eton  LAttn  and  Oreek  Grammars,  com- 
mitted to  memory,  form  the  basts  of  gr,tmmatlral  in- 
structioo.  In  the  Upper  School  the  boys  are  engaged  in 
writing  Latin  and  Greek  themes  and  verses,  for  the  best 
of  which  rewards  are  ^ven  t and  a play  of  some  Greek 
author  is  usually  in  the  course  of  rt^lng.  Mathe- 
matics form  a part,  but  a very  small  one,  of  the  school 
discipline  t and  though  there  are  masters  in  French, 
writing,  arithmetic.  Ac.,  such'  studies  are  wholly  uncon- 
iti'Cted  with  the  general  business  of  the  school,  and  only 
attended  at  extra  hours.  All  the  boys  attend  cha|>el 
twice  on  Sundays,  and  once  on  saints'  days  and  holi- 
days ; and,  in  addition,  the  collegers  attend  prayers 
every  evening,  after  which  they  are  confined  to  their 
several  dormitories.  The  system  of  /egg/ng.  by  which 
buys  of  the  Lower  School  are  /<vs.  or  servants,  to 
those  the  Upper,  out  of  school  hours,  prevails  ; but 
its  yupposed  severity  azul  degradatkm  have  been  much 
exaggerated. 

A (rienuial  ceremony  peculiar  to  this  school  Is  the 
MonUm.  ThU  takes  place  on  Whlt-Tuesday,  and 
consists  of  a procession  or  the  boys  in  a kind  of  military 
ordw,  with  f^i  and  music,  and  headed  by  their  “cap^ 
Cain,”  to  a small  tumulus  about  l|  m.  distant  on  the 
Bath  road,  which  has  acquired  the  name  of  .Salt-hill 
from  the  circumstance  that  tho  scholars  upon  this  uc- 
cation  collect  what  U called  ” salt,”  being  contributions 
In  money  exai-ted  from  all  the  spectators,  and  even 
casual  travellers  on  the  road.  l*he  sum  collected 
at  such  times  has  been  known  to  exceed  I /WO/. : Uie 
expenses  of  the  breakfast  and  dinner  for  the  school, 
the  musk,  fancy  dresses,  fees,  Ac.,  are  first  de«lucled 
out  of  it ; and  the  entire  surplus,  which  generally 
amounts  to  several  hundred  pounds,  becomes  the  pro- 
perty of  the  ” captain  ” of  tbe  school. 

Eton  College  has  in  iU  gift  nearly  40  eccAetiastlcal 
prefermenu.  besides  severd  presentations,  Ac.  The 

Rrovost,  though  as  rector  be  derives  no  emolument 
-om  the  par„  has  very  extensive  powers  withio  it ; 
(or,  by  an  act  passed  in  25  Henry  V|.,  no  inhabitant  is 
allowed  to  take  a lodger  vltbout  his  pcnnlwion,  under 
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penalty  of  10/.,  which  fine  may  also  be  lerlcd  upun  tho 
mdiviaual  engaging  lodgings  without  such  {termistlun. 
Ill  HA2  a charter  was  grauted  to  Ftuii  tor  a market  on 
Wednesdays,  with  considerable  privtlcges,  but  tliii  lias 
been  long  discontimu'd.  There  were  formerly  also  two 
fairs,  but  only  one  is  now  kept  up  — that  oil  Ash  Wv«l- 
nesday  for  horses  and  cattu*.  {l'artitU''t  Fnduu-rd 
GroifstRor-trAoo/f,  pp.  49  — 93.  ; Journ  qf  Education, 
vol.  vhi. ; Slalift  of  the  Ifritisk  Emptre,  H.  44A  — 44H.) 

KU,  an  inland  town  of  France,  dep.  .^eine  Infciii-ure, 
cap.  cant.,  on  the  Hresle,  about  2 m.  from  its  mouth  in 
the  British  Channel,  IU  m.  N.E.  Uicpjic,  and  43  m. 

I N.N'.K.  Houen.  Top.  (IH3G)  3.4!M).  It  Is  generally 
well  built,  and  has  a fine  i«|uare ; It  ha*  tevnal 
churches,  one  of  which,  a fine  Gothic  edifice,  Is  re- 
markable fur  a subtcrraniHius  cha|»el,  a colh-ge,  ntul 
an  hospital.  In  its  nrighbourli>H>d.  tn  a tiuble  park 
surrounded  by  gardens.  Is  the  magnificent  i'kdictiu 
hoffai  d'Eu,  iM-lotiging  to  Ixmis  Fhili|pe:  U contains 
the  finest  collection  of  histoilcal  portraits  in  France, 
(//ago.)  There  are  several  Homan  rrniaini  In  and 
about  Ku.  This  town  is  the  scot  of  a tribunal  of  com- 
merce ; has  manufactures  of  lat'c,  serges,  liiis«-e«t  oil, 
soap.  Ac. ; is  an  enSrrpH  for  the  corn  of  the  homn.c, 
and  has  some  trade  in  hemp,  flax.  timlM*r,  and  iinetif, 
exported  at  Tre;>ort  at  the  mouth  of  the  riser.  A large 
forest,  which  takes  its  name  from  the  town,  exleniU  to 
tbe  K.  and  8.  Eu  was  burnt  by  Louis  \1.  in  144.\  to 
prevent  its  falling  into  the  hands  of  llie  English,  who 
uiedilated  a descent  into  Norroaiuly  : It  is  said  never  to 
hare  rccovertfd  its  original  prosperity,  (//ugu,  art.  Seine 
Jnferieure.) 

EUPATOKIA,  or  KO.SLOFF.  a sea-port  town  of 
Russia  in  Europe,  W.  coatt  of  the  Crimea,  lat.  43*^  9*  N'., 
long.  38^  0*  20''  E.  Pop.  nearly  K,ot/i.  It  has  a consi- 
derable trade  ; exporting  salt,  wheat,  barley,  hides,  lamb- 
skins, Ac.  The  nouses,  with  the  exception  of  a very 
small  number  built  in  tlie  Europs^aii  style,  are  altogether 
of  Asiatic  architecture.  1 he  roadstcail  is  a sandy  circu- 
lar bay,  and  alfords  nn  shelter  with  the  winds  at  S.  and 
E.  (Hegemcnicr  on  /Ac  JUaci  Sea,  p.  GG.  Eng.  ) 

EUPES,  a town  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  immediately 
within  Us  W.  border,  cap.  circle  of  same  name;  on 
the  Weegc  or  Vesder,  a tributary  of  the  Meuse,  7 m. 
K.  by  W.  Alx-la-Cliapelle.  Pop.  ( 183n)  1 1,678.  It  is  prin- 
cipally Inhabited  by  the  descendants  of  Frei<ch  Pro- 
testants who  took  refuge  here  subsequently  to  the  revoc- 
ation of  the  edict  of  Nantes  ; and  It  one  of  the  principal 
manufacturing  towns  in  the  Prussian  dnra.,  having  some 
very  nxientire  broad  cloth  ami  kerseyniere  factnrie«,with 
others  of  nitric  acid,  chicory,  Ac.  It  is  tbe  seat  of  a 
couucil  for  the  circle,  and  of  a rtnirt  of  primary  Jurisdic- 
tion ; and  has  a superior  citixeiis'  schcul.  (CriMJUf- 
AfcA.  Errgkant.) 

KUPIlKATKS  and  TIGRIS,  two  famous  rivers  of 
Turkey  in  Asia,  which,  rl»ing  in  Armenia,  flow  generally 
parallel  to  rat  h other  in  a K F..  direction,  and  tliiMily 
unite  in  hit.  31*^  O' 28"  N.  ami  long.  47-  40'  E.,  in  tiio 
.VAu/-n/-WrrtA,  or  ” Hiver  of  Arabia,^’  which  disebargea 
itself  into  the  bottom  of  the  Persian  Gutph. 

The  Eupkratet  (Gr.  EvfMTv,«).  so  calh-d  from 
to  exhilarate  or  make  glad,  because  its  waters,  like 
those  of  the  Nile,  fertilise  the  adJ,-H'eni  lands;  is  the 
most  considerable  river  of  \V.  Asia,  utd  its  basin,  exclu- 
sive of  that  of  (he  Tigris,  Is  supp«ited  to  comprise  about 
109,0(4)  iq.  gcog.  m.  After  watering  on  either  side  the 
territories  telooging  to  Turkey  as  far  S.  as  near  lat. 
it  fonns,  from  that  point  to  about  lat.  33^  30',  the 
bnuTuUry  between  them  and  the  newly  acquired  Asiatic 
dominions  of  the  iracha  ot  Egypt ; it  next  divides  Turkey 
from  Arabia,  and  lastly,  from  its  union  with  the  Tigris  to 
its  mouth  in  tbe  Persian  Gulpli,  ^tout  lut.  30^  atuTloug. 
48^  W.  It  separates  Arabia  and  Peiiia. 

It  is  singuW  that  the  ancients  should  have  had  do  cor- 
rect inforioatlun  respecting  the  sources  cither  of  the 
Euphrates  or  the  Tigris  ; and  there  is  the  greatest  ob- 
•4’urily  and  discrepancy  in  llic  statements  they  have  put 
forth  respecting  them.  The  popular  t pinion  scorns  to  hate 
been  that  their  sources  were  identtial  I (/.dcun.  11b.  lil. 
V.  2A7.) ; and  though  this  notion  was  rejected  by  Strabo, 
Alela,  i'lir^,  Ac.,  none  of  them  appears  u>  have  had  any 
precise  Inmrmation  on  tbe  subject,  (bee  Ceiiarii 
Orbit  Aniitfut,  li.  378.) 

Both  rivers  have  their  sources  In  the  table-land  of 
Armenia.  Tbe  Kiiphratet  rises  in  the  pachalic  of 
Krzeroutn,  and  U formed  by  the  JiincLlon  oi  two  great 
arms  — the  Frat  and  the  Morad.  The  former,  which  U 
also  the  most  N'.,  has  its  principal  sources  about  2U  m. 
N.E.  from  Ericroum,  In  tbe  Tchcldir  mountains,  near 
the  sources  of  the  Araxes:  the  Murad  has  its  sources 
on  the  N.  declivity  of  the  Argbl-dagh  mounlaini,  4A  m. 
N.E.  from  the  nearest  point  of  I.ako  Van.  Both  these 
rivers  pursue  a W.  course,  inclining  to  the  S , till  they 
unite  near  Kebban,  In  about  the  r>9th  deg  of  lat.  and 
39^  2y  E.  long.  The  united  stream  thence  flows  S.W. 
to  Samiaat  ( Sanuuata)  in  lat.  37^  31',  lung.  38^  zy,  hav- 
I Ing  received  on  the  right  Uu:  Kara-su,  and  (orood  a 
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pftiMire  for  Itself  througli  lb«  tn^n  range  of  Taurus,  and  sequMKe  of  the  airtuninal  rains  ; and  next,  flrom  M&rcli 
fnrm«^  a double  cataract  1ft  m.  above  Samlsat.  From  till  June,  owing  to  the  moltiug  of  the  muuniain  sjmwi. 
. the  latter  point  the  river  pursues  a nearly  S.  course  to  ( AicA,  p.  fti. ) ^Fhey  bring  down  immense  quantities  of 
Itajik.  about  50  m.  K.  from  A)ep|>o,  Its  course  belDK  alluvium;  and  the  extent  of  laml  covered  by  their  de» 
thence  almost  unlfumily  S.R.  At  its  source  the  Pral,  or  posits  is  supposed  to  exceed  3;t,nO(J  sq.  m.  I Tne  anrieoC 
N.  arm  of  the  Kuphrates.  is  only  90  m.  from  tho  Black  writers  have  not  failed  to  notice  thU  reermbLatscr  he> 
Hea,  but  a very  mountainous  country  intervenes  between  twreen  the  Kupbrati's  and  the  Nile.  Cicero  says. — 
them,  liuring  its  8.  course,  the  Euphrates  approaches  Mr$’>poUimiam  frritUrm  f/jUctt  in  fwiifis  fsie- 

within  l:i*im.of  tiic  Mediterranean,  and  as  the  inter-  tanm/t  qtuui  no-^  agroi  tnwifkU.  {De  Na/.  Deormm,  lib. 
jarent  country  is  for  the  most  part  level  or  undulating,  U U.)  And  Lucan  — 

would.  pcrha|)s.  present  no  very  serious  obstacles  to  the  Kptisiu  in  bctm 

formation  of  canals  or  carrlag*  roads.  From  IlilUh  FetUUi  Euphrslm,  lWi«  rtc.  an^ 

(il^ofty/on)  to  mouth  it  flows  through  a perfiH-tly  level  , i b.  m.  ».  x*». 

cuuiitry,  which  was  anciently  Intersecteil  by  numerous  Mr.  Ainsworth  fouml  the  maximum  of  sediment  me- 
can.ils.  At  Bir,  107  m.  N.K.  Antioch,  liie  Euphrates  is  rb»olcallv  suspen.i.d  In  Uic  waters  of  the  Euphrates,  in 
G’i^  ft- alKive  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean  ( <4in«uvrM.  Iw-  Jau-  (la  which  nuiuths  most  mud  is 

p.  m.),  the  rate  of  Inclination  from  which  being  e.ti.  hru.ight  down),  to  1^*  tmual  to  l-HOth  i«ut  of  the  b«ilk  of 
mated  to  average  only  about  G*  inches  a mile.  The  loUl  ‘he  fluid.  A giHxl  deal  of  this  mud  is  dop<i*Utfd  in  the 
length  of  tho  river,  measured  from  the  sources  of  the  marshes  of  Lemlum  (an.  Palmdei  Bah^lonuzi,  a swampy 
Morad.  is  estimated  at  about  1,W»  m.  ((/cogr.  Journal,  iwt.  alxnit  40  in.  long  by  as  many  broad,  commeiifiog 
III  aa.);  Its  brejdth  at  Malatia  is  100 yds, and  at  Bir  ^ *«•  «l  Babylon,  and  which  has  existed  from 

130  vds.  At  i;i  Der  (an.  TkapsaruM ) ( Kinnrir't  yfnmoir  ‘he  remotest  period  to  the  present  day.  The  cuantitr  of 
ois  tAe  Pn-Mian  Empire,  p.  9 ) the  Euphrates  U **00  yda  brought  dow  n by  Uie  1 igris  was  found,  in  Jan. 

wUle  ; at  Hillah  lU  bed  it  contracted  to  about  200  yds.  5 equivalent  to  UlOOlh  of  the  suspending 

but  tM-iow  the  latter  it  frequently  spreads  out  to  a coo-  fluid;  but  as  it  it  not  dispersed  in  marshes,  more  li 
iideratilebreadth.andthe.SAaf-w/-draftranksainungs|the  carriM  down  by  this  than  by  the  Euphrates  to  the 
noblest  rivers  of  the  Asiatic  continent.  The  Euphrates  nj^th  of  the  Sh.vt-ul-Arab.  The  rapidity  of  the  t pner 
Is  navigable  to  the  cat.irait  almve  Samlsat;  at  Hillah  it  Tigris  frequently  causes  It  to  break  down  Us  banks: 
has  seldom  less  than  |h  ft.  water,  even  in  the  lowest  ^*y**  *hat  when  at  Its  height  l!  has  a current  ot 

season,  and  a vessel  drawing  Ift  fl.  water  may  ascend  Ui  near  seven  knots  an  hour.  In  the  alluvial  plain,  bow- 
K*>rna,  where  it  Is  joined  by  the  Tigris.  I'he  prlncljval  it  averages  only  U ro.  an  hour  throughout,  ar>d  in 

tributary  of  the  Euphrates  Is  the  'ngris.  which,  tndeoil,  It  !•  less  than  1 m.  The  t^iphratcs  above 

Is  but  little  inferior  to  itself;  its  next  greatest  tributaries  J**  perhaps,  as  rapid  as  the  Tigris;  and  at 

are  the  Karn*tu,  Khai>dr  (an.  (’AdAoras),  and  Kerah,  Hillah,  where  its  bed  Is  narrowed,  its  rale  Is  from  i to 
which  Jnini  the  Sjbt/-n/-.4raA.  ^ I>*>br  ; but  In  the  low  pUiu  this  rate  is  diminished 

The  banks  of  the  Euphrates  were  in  antiquity  the  seat  U*  atxmt  1 or  m. 
of  many  nolde  cities.  The  iniall  moan  inwm  of  HilUh  I-ower  Mesopotamia,  or  Babylonia,  was.  as  already 
ocriipies  a minute  portion  of  the  site  of  the  onco  mighty  *taled,  anciently  inlersecti'd  by  canals  in  every  direcliun, 
B-ibylon.  ••the  glory  of  klng.lonu,  the  beauty  of  the  for  the  pun>o»es  b«Kh  of  navigatiim  and  Irrigation.  Manv 
Chaldee's  excetlencv  ; *’  Hit  (an.  /r  or  jteopo//t},  Anna  connected  the  Tigris  with  the  Euphrates ; those  which 
(an.  JnelAo),  KerkUlya  (rrrcwjium).  and  Bir.  are  H^IH  exist  are  especUlIy  mimerous  near  Bagdad,  whore 
amongst  the  other  towns  on  Its  t>anks ; but  lliissnrah  nr  ‘he  rivers  approach  within  tWm.  of  each  other  . aod  some, 
Basra,  on  the  SA/U-tiJ  ,4raA,  Is  at  present  the  only  large  « ‘he  E'aAr  .Va/rA.»,  might  be  «uily  repaired.  (fficA's 
city  on  the  Euphrates.  Babuhn.  !(C.  p.  57.)  In  fact,  the  Euphrates  slearuer 

The  Tigris  Is  throughout  Its  whole  emirw*  com]>rlsed  patwd  from  the  Eimhralcs  to  the  Tigris  by  the  Isa  canal, 
within  the  Turkish  dom.  It  rises  in  (he  parhalic  of  which  leaves  tbu  former  a few  miles  above  Fcluga.  and 
Dlarbekr.  from  numerotis  sources  on  the  S.  side  of  the  enters  the  Utter  a short  way  below  Bagdad.  The  Shat- 
Taurus  chain,  hv  which  U is  separatel  from  the  Morad.  which  cuimocLs  the  two  rivers.  Is  also  navlnble 

in  about  lat.  ttK  N.,  and  at  an  elevation  of  about  i*>  (pring  by  large  boaU.  The  most  celebrated  of  the 
ft.050  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  {Ainiv^rtk,  p.  110  ) ancient  canals,  that  of  PaIlacopa$,  cut  by  the  earliest 
Its  course,  to  its  junction  with  the  F.uphrates.  is.  with  Assyrian  monarchs.  Partly  tbrough'sotld  rock,  extended 
very  little  deviation,  S.K.  It  nins  at  tlrst  through  a for  • »«ry  considerable  distance  parallel  to  the  Euphrates 
mountainous  country,  with  great  rapidity ; at  MosuHt  is  on  Its  8.  W.  side.  Niebuhr  supposed  It  had  commenced 
no  more  than  353  « above  the  level  of  the  Fersian  I‘ may  still  be  traced,  almost  continuously,  from 

Gulph  ; from  Bagdad  It  flows,  with  a mo*lerale  current,  • llUle^  below  Babylon  to  Us  probable  mouth  in  the  Per- 
thruugh  a nearly  level  plain,  its  distance  from  the  •I**'  («ulph  (Kkore  AbdailM).  Remains  of  aqueducts 
Ruphratrs  varies  from  IS  to  9A  m.;  tho  two  rivers  towns,  and  various  other  rulna,  abound  In  this 

enclose  the  provlnco  in  antiquitT  callevl,  from  that  cir-  region ; and  the  ancient  Median  wall  which  ran  from 
rumstance,  Meso;x<amia.  The  entire  length  of  the  Macejiracu  ou  (he  Euphrates,  to  near  the  site  of  Opi#  on 
Tigris  is  estimated  at  1.146  m.  At  Mosul  U Is  100  the  I igris.  Is  still  clearly  traceable.  (See  J/rsrr«.  JKom 
jnls.  wide;  between  Bagdad  and  Koma  Its  average  and  LgwcA,  In  O’cog.  Jowrw.  vol.  lx.) 
breadth  Is  200  yards  It  lirings  down  great  quantities  The  steam  navigalhm  of  the  Euphrates  Is  of  consldcr- 
of  mud,  which  If  deposits  In  shoals  and  iOandt  in  ^I«  importance;  aod  f'olofiel  Chesney  has  proved  that 
the  lower  part  of  Its  course  ; and  bt*tween  Mosul  and  navigated,  as  high  os  Bir,  by  steamers  drawing 

Bagdad  it  passes  over  several  ledges  of  rock,  which  form  ^ B*  water.  Certainly  however,  we  nave  no  Idea  that  it 
rapids  of  more  or  less  difficulty.  It  is  neither  so  deep  «vercan  be  made  available  as  an  ordinary*  channel  of  com- 
nor  so  tuiUble  for  navigation  as  the  Euphrates.  It  is,  municallon  between  Europe  and  India;  aod  are.  indeed, 
however,  navigable  for  vessels  drawing  4 ft.  water  as  far  surprised  that  any  such  notion  should  ever  have  been 
os  the  ruins  of  Opls  near  the  mouth  of  the  Adhaym  «ntertained:  but  its  navigation  wosild  confer  the  greatest 
{I.piuk,  In  Gcpgr.  JoHm.);  and  in  Dec..  IK3G,  It  was  adranUges  on  the  vast  and  fertile  countries  Uirraigh 
ascended  considerably  above  Bagdad  by  Col.  Chesney's  which  it  flows,  should  they  be  ever  emancipated  from 
steamer  *•  Euphrates.*'  Us  principal  affluents  are  the  Ka.  ‘Be  barbarism  undiw  which  they  have  so  long  groaned, 
boor,  the  tireat  and  Little  4ab  (an.  2aftat*a  and  Z061M  E L' KE.  a dm.  of  France,  in  the  N.  part  of  the  klngd.. 
Minor),  the  Adhaym  (an.  Pkittctuf),  the  Dlala  (an.  being  one  of  the  five  comprised  in  the  ancient  prov.  of 
Delo$or  Arbai.  in  antiquity  Its  l*nk«  were  studdeil  with  Normandy;  lirtween  lal.  t**®  ItO'  «nd  ty-"  *49'  N.,  and 
cities  of  the  first  rank,  as  Nineveh,  Sidcucla.  (Ueslphon,  I****fi-  0®  IV  and  I®  4V  K.  t having  S . the  mtuary  of  the 
Opl«,  Ac.  Bagdad  may  be  considered  as  the  modern  Seine  and  the  dep.  Seine  Inftrienre.  K.  the  dc^.  Oise 
representative  of  Sr^icncla  and  ( tesiphnn,  as  Mosul  is  and  Srine-et-Olse,  8.  and  K.W.  Kure-et-Loir  and  Orno^ 
that  of  Nineveh,  opposite  the  site  of  which  it  is  placed,  and  \V.  Calvados.  Length  R.  to  W.  &'i  m..  breadth  va- 
Dlarbekr  is  tbe  only  other  important  town  on  Us  D'lns  from  36  to  53  m.  Area  .162.137  hectares.  Pop. 
banks.  (1636)  424.762.  Surface  nearly  fiat.  There  are  a f«*w 

The  Tigris  derives  Us  name  from  the  rapidity  of  its  ranges  of  low  hills,  principally  in  the  N.,  none  of  theun 
e course,  the  term  Tigris  signifying  “ an  arrow  ” In  the  Un-  reading  on  elevation  of  more  than  330  ft.  These  ranges 
fuage  of  the  Medrs  and  Armenians.  So  late  as  the  age  divide  (he  dep.  into  several  distinct  plateaux,  presenting 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  the  TigrU  did  not  unite  with  the  a great  variety  of  aspect  It  is  well  watered  ; the  8-dne 
Euphrates,  and  each  river  preserved  a separate  course  to  flows  throurt  its  E.  portkm,  and  along  Us  N.K.  bor- 
the  sea.  Rut  they  not  long  after  became  united ; and  der.  The  Eure,  whence  it  derives  Its  name,  rises  in 
have  since  found  their  way  to  the  sea  in  a collective  stream.  Ome.  and  after  running  at  first  P..  and  then  N.  fails  into 
The  ground  in  tlie  lower  port  of  (heir  course  being  soft  the  Seine  6 m.  N.  Louvlers.  The  Iton,  Klllc,  and  Oha- 
ond  alluvial,  and  their  waters  being  also  diverted  into  new  rentonne  are  the  other  prlncJpal  strewma  Climate  mild, 
channels  by  means  of  canals,  the  conrse>of  botii  rivers  but  damp  and  variable:  W.  winds  are  tbe  most  pra- 
must  necessarily  have  differed  materially  at  different  valent.  Soil  chiefly  calcareous  or  marty  ; but  on  the 
periods.  {Reunrirt  iie^-  nf  Herodoius.i  265.)  banks  ofths  S<‘tne  It  is  sandy,  and  rather  sterile.  Iron 

The  Euphrates  and  Tigris  nin  through  chalky  form-  ore  is  abundant,  and  there  are  numerous  mines-  Arci^r- 
atlons  or  a very  friable  nature,  easily  dl>,iniegrated  by  the  ding  to  the  official  tables,  the  aroUe  lands  comprised,  in 
actioii  of  the  elemeiilt.  Both  rivers  have  their  regular  l«34.  Sftfi.PtfiS  bectares ; pastures,  13,310  h- ; oreliants. 
binndatiuiii,  riling  twlcea  year^firit.  In  Dec.,  iu  con-  M,7M  b. ; and  fbroats,  lil,04fth.  Property  h less  sub 
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divided  Iq  this  than  Id  mo«t  other  depi . ; >UU,  bovover, 
of  181.517  propertlev,  subject  to  the  eontrilmUon/oncrrri’, 
in  1835,  no  fewer  than  h9,44<j  were  nsiiessed  at  less  then 
6 tr.,  and  33.524  at  betwi-en  5 and  10  fr. ; but  at  the 
same  time,  1 ,238  properllui  were  assrivrd  at  from  .*100  to 
50U  fr..  828  at  from  tiOO  to  1,000.  and  508  at  1,0UU  ft.  aikd 
upwards,  belnft  verj  much  above  the  averaKe  proportion 
of  large  estates  In  the  kingdom.  Previously  to  the 
Revolution  the  estates  were  much  larger,  hut  most  of 
them  have  since  been  retwaU'dIy  subdivided  by  the 
operation  of  the  law  of  equal  sm'ctrssinn.  {Sre  FaANca.) 
Farms  vary  In  slso  frmn  20  to  150  iiectares.  Agriculture, 
though  more  improved  than  in  many  other  parts  of 
France,  Is  still  ver)*  liackward.  The  farm>buildings  and 
cottages  of  the  peasantry  arc  in  many  instances  of  the 
very  worst  description,  being  frequently  ill  situated, 
built  of  wood,  thatciiod  with  stubble,  and  surrounded 
by  dunghills  and  filth.  The  fences  arc  nut  well  kept: 
but,  notwithstanding  these  drawbacks,  the  country  has, 
on  the  whole,  a considerable  resimiblance  to  Kngland. 
>V*heat,  oats,  maslin,  and  rye  are  the  principal  kinds  of 
grain  cultivated.  The  total  produce  or  com  in  1835  was 
estimaiud  at  3.5811,112  hectolitres.  In  some  parts  liax  Is 

rtwn  r In  others,  hemp,  pulse,  woad,  Ac  Litlle  wine 
made,  but  apples  and  pears  are  very  plentiful,  and 
cider  and  perry  are  the  ordinary  drink  of  the  pop.  The 
sto^  of  sW'ep  U estimated  at  al>out  i35,ii0(Miead,  pro, 
ducing  annually  about  420, OUU  kilogs.  of  wool.  I'he 
mining  and  manufacturing  establlslimenis  of  this  dep. 
rank  amongst  the  roost  extensive  and  lm|>ortant  in 
France.  The  various  works  for  smelting  and  working 
iron,  copper,  and  other  metals,  employed  in  1834  about 
30,000  hoMs  : tbe  copper  and  sine  works  at  Uomllly  are 
very  extensive.  Tbe  cotton  and  woollen  manufactures 
are  also  important.  The  broad  cloths  of  lx>uvicrs  are 
justly  celebrated  in  foreign  countries  as  well  as  in  France, 
and  In  addition  to  them,  cottons,  flannels,  druggets, 
bail#,  velvets,  glass,  paper,  and  leather  arc  largely  ma- 
nufactured. This  it  one  of  the  very  few  deps.  of  which 
tbe  pop.  hat  been  latterly  decreasing.  It  is  divided  Into 
five  arroDcli.,  and  sends  7 memt.  to  the  ch.  of  dep.  No. 
of  electors  (1838-0),  3,62i.  Chief  towns.  Fvreux  the 
cap.,  Louvlcrs.and  Uemay.  Total  public  revenue  (1831). 
13,830,231  fr.  The  women  of  this  dep.,  as  in  other  parts 
of  Normandy,  are  good-looking  and  tfdy ; they  wear 
dreaace  of  remarkably  bright  colours,  and  lofty  pyra- 
midal caps,  called  boHHtts  cutrcAoiscs.  ornamented  with  a 
great  quantity  of  lace.  Eure  contains  some  ('eltic.  and 
many  Hon  van  antiquities  : but  those  of  the  middle  ages 
were  mostly  destroyed  during  tbe  Itevolutlon.  {Hugo, 
art.  £ure : facyef.  dcs  (lens  Monde,  ifc.) 

KCRE-cT-LOlK,  a dep.  of  France,  In  the  N.  part  of 
the  kingdom,  between  lat.  47^  67'  and  48"^  57'  N.  and 
long,  ffi  44'  and  l*^  W K.,  having  N.  the  dep.  Eure,  K. 
those  of  Selne-et-Oise  and  Luiret,  S.  the  last  named  and 
Lolr-et-Cber,  and  W.  8arthe  and  Ome.  Length  N.  to 
8.  GO  m.,  greatest  breadth  about  55  m.  ; area  548,304 
Iiectares.  Pop.  (183G)  285,058.  There  are  only  a few 
scattered  helgnts  in  this  dep..  nearly  the  whole  of  which 
consists  of  an  undulating  plain.  Principal  rivers,  the 
Eure  towards  the  N>,  and  the  I-oir  In  the  S.  Small 
lakes  are  numerous.  Climate  temperate  and  healthy. 
As  much  as  810,000  hectares  of  the  surface  consists  of 
rich  alluvial  soil,  and  this  dep.  contains  a greater  extent 
of  cultivable  and  less  waste  land  than  any  other  in  the 
kingdom.  In  183.5,  of  UO.IXU  properties  suhiert  to  the 
amtribation  /oncibre,  40.085  were  asseued  at  less  than  6 
ft'.,  and  37.5i^  at  from  5 to  10  ft. ; the  number  of  con- 
siderable cstaiRS  Is.  however,  above  the  average  of  (he 
deps.  This  is  especially  a com-growlng  dep.,  and  in 
itdh  product  altogether  4, 531, DID  hectol.  of  grain,  prln- 
^pally  wheat  and  oats.  Goed  flax  and  berop,  pulse, 
turnips,  onkms,  melons,  woad.  Ac.  are  grown,  but  few 
potatoes  In  some  can  tout  the  vine  Is  cultivated,  and  In 
ordinary  years  about  300,000  hectolitres  oS  inferior  wine 
are  msioe,  as  well  as  about  the  same  quantity  of  cldw.  In 
18%,  4H,‘ii5  hectares  of  the  surface  consists  of  pasture 
land,  the  dep.  contained  86, OCX)  oxen  and  700,000 
sheep;  the  latter  furnishing  about  l,(XX),U00  kilog.  a year 
of  wool.  There  are  some  iron  mines,  but  Uvey  are 
little  wrought.  Manufactures  of  no  great  Importance  ; 
the  chief  are  those  of  ironware,  earthenware,  paper, 
cotton  and  woollen  fabrics,  beet-root  sugar,  and  leather. 
This  dep.  Is  divided  Into  4 arrond.,  and  sends  4 mems.  to 
the  ch.  of  dep.  No.  of  electors  (1858-9)  8,410.  Chief 
towns,  Chartres  the  cap.,  Chateaudun.  Dreux,  and  No- 
gent-l^Rotreau.  Total  public  rev.  (IHgi)  9, ^,637  ft. 
(Fnryc.  de$  Gem  du  Monde  / French  GffUial  TabUt.) 

EUUOPE*.  'niia^withthcexceirtioDof  Aus- 
tralia, is  the  least  of  all  the  neat  divisions  of  the 
globei  being  only  about  a fit\h  part  of  tho  size 
of  Asia  or  Amenca,  and  a third  part  of  that  of 
Africa.  But,  though  thus  inferior  in  point  of 

* Tat  A conctM  scoount  at  ths  varioni  dalVAtiaos  at  lbs  wetd 
Batopt,  MV  lattUbtd  LtMtaot  wc«  Itunfa. 
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size,  Eiitope  is  immeasurably  superior  to  the 
other  continents  in  the  enieriiri.sc,  intelligence, 
and  civilisation  of  her  InliabiLuits,  and  perhaps 
also  in  her  physical  advantages.  Jilnce  rtc- 
forts  omnium  {leutium  fxipuli^  fongcyuc  lerrarutn 
pulchcrrxma.  ( i’lin.  Hist.  Nr.t.  lib.  iii.  j 1,  ) Ku- 
rope  is  mostly  situated  within  the  temperate 
zoiip,and  no  ))art  ofher  surface approaciies  within 
many  degrees  of  the  intcrtropical  regions.  The 
climate  is,  therefore,  rather  inclined  lo  cold  ; 
but  it  is  cuinparatively  temperate,  and  is  neither 
so  cold  in  winter  nor  so  hot  in  summer  as  the 
countries  in  the  corrcs]>onding  Lilitudes  of  Asia 
and  .'\mcrica  ; so  that  while  comfurtabic  lodging 
and  wann  clothing  are  indispensable,  the  ex- 
ertions of  the  Inhabitants  are  not  impeded  by 
the  too  great  intensity  of  cold  on  the  one  hand, 
or  of  heat  on  the  other.  The  surface,  too.  of  the 
country  is  infinitely  varied  and  picUiri^ue;  and 
it  has  the  advantage  of  being  more  intersected 
than  any  other  continent  by  great  arms  of  the 
sea,  supplying  facilities  to  internal  and  foreign 
commerce,  that  are  all  but  wholly  denie<l  to 
Asia,  Africa,  and  Australia,  and  nut  enjoyed  in 
on  equal  degree  even  by  America.  'I'he  soil  of 
Europe  seems  also  to  be  of  the  ciiialiiy  be^t 
suited  to  stimulate  and  reward  the  enorts  of  the 
husbandman;  for  though  it  be  nowliere  so  fer- 
tile as  to  produce  crops  without  laborious  dili- 
gence, and,  consequently,  doe.s  not  foster  in- 
dolence or  a want  of  attention,  it  never  fails 
liberally  to  reward  the  eiroris  of  the  industrious 
and  skilful  cultivator,  llcncc  it  is  that  this 
continent  has  every  thing  that  seems  best  fitted  to 
call  forth  and  deveinpe  human  genius  and  re- 
sources. But  the  advanced  civilisation  and  su- 
perior influence  of  Europe  in  the  aflair.softhc 
world  seems,  after  ull,  to  be  ow  ing  in  no  small 
degree  to  the  superior  capacity  of  her  inhabit- 
ant.s  as  evinced  in  their  superior  cnteqirise,  in- 
venitun,  perseverance,  and  |H>wer  of  combination. 
Jn  all  these  respects  they  .seem  to  be  decidedly  in 
advance  of  tbe  most  improved  Asiatic  nations; 
while  the  diflerence  between  them  and  the  most 
improved  native  nations  of  Africa,  America,  and 
Australia,  appears  almost  as  great  as  the  differ- 
ence between  man  and  the  lea.vi  advanced  of  the 
lower  animals.  Europe  is  the  only  part  of  tl:o 
world  in  which  civilisation  and  the  arts  have, 

fenerally  speaking,  been  uniformly  progressive. 

mportant  discoveries  have  been  mode,  at  re- 
mote periods,  in  China,  India,  and  other  .Asiatic 
countries,  but  these  would  seem  to  have  been 
the  n‘8ult  of  accident  only,  and,  at  all  events, 
have  had  comparatively  litlle  influence : it  Is  here 
only  that  they  liavc  been  appreciated,  improved, 
and  perfected,  and  made  instrumental  in  (he 
production  of  further  discoveries.  It  is  cha- 
racteristic of  the  European  that  he  Is  never 
satisfied  with  what  he  has  achieved ; he  U alwavs 
pressing  forward  with  unabated  ardour  in  the 
career  of  industry  and  invention ; and  is  as 
anxious  to  advance  himself  at  this  momeiit  as 
bis  semi-barbarouH  ancestors  3,000  or  4,000 
years  ago.  How  much  of  this  distinctive  cha- 
racter and  superiority  of  (he  European  is  to 
be  ascribed  to  dlllbrent  and  favourable  circum- 
stances, and  bow  much  to  diflerence  of  race, 
U an  inquiry  foreign  to  our  subject  and  in- 
compatible with  our  limits.  Most  probably  a 
good  deal  is  oscrtbablc  to  both  causes ; but, 
at  all  events,  his  superiority  is  alike  great  and 
obvious.  It  would  seem,  too,  that  he  is  de»- 
lined  to  extend  his  dominion  over  every  other 
part  of  the  world,  with  the  exception,  perhaps 
of  the  bulk  of  the  African  continent.  I'he  Eu 
ropean  is  already  master  of  by  far  the  largest 
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portion  of  America ; be  has  alto  laid  the  found- 
ations of  settlements  in  Australia  that  will,  no 
doubt,  at  no  very  distant  period*  spread  over 
every  part  of  that  remote  and  barbarous  conti- 
nent : and  some  of  the  oldest,  most  extensive, 
and  richest  countries  of  Asia  arc  already  in  his 
power;  and  the  fair  presumption  seems  to  be 
that  he  will  in  tlie  end  extend  hisconnuests  over 
every  part  of  that  great  continent  I Hence  the 
prodigious  preponderance  of  Europe  in  a moral 
and  politicfd  point  of  view!  It  Is  to  the  world 
at  large  what  Koine  was  to  Italy,  or  Athens  to 
CirtHfce  — the  favoured  land  unde  humanitat^  doc^ 
rehgioj  ^ruges.  Jura,  /ege*  orttt  aique  in 
otnnes  terras  dislribulte  putanXur. 

Situati<m  and  UmitM  qf  Europe.  ~ Europe  forms  the 
N.  W.  portion  of  the  old  or  E.  continent,  having  Asia  on 
its  E.  and  partly  on  its  S.  border ; Africa,  parted  from 
it  by  the  Mi'diterranraii  Sea,  on  the  S. ; the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  separating  it  from  America,  on  the  W. ; and  the 
Arcti<-  (h'ean  on  the  N.  Us  limits  are  extreroelr  well 
defined  upon  the  S.  and  W.,  but  in  other  directions  uouliU 
exist  as  to  what  U or  is  not  Europe.  Had  the  early 
<;reek  Kcngraphers.  Indeed,  been  aware  that  for  more 
than  l,.VJOm.  it  was  joined  to  Asia,  the  probabllitr  is 
Chat  no  name  would  liave  betm  iin|>oted  to  distlnguisb  it 
from  that  dtvistui  of  the  world  ; but  the  first  observers 
on  the  shores  of  Greece  and  Asia  Minor,  having  adu{)ted 
terms  to  designate  the  countries  N.  and  S.  of  tbc  narrow 
S4'as  in  that  quarter,  tlic  subsequent  discoverers  applied 
the  same  as  generic  appvdlatlons  to  all  the  lands  which 
gradually  became  known  to  them.  Believing  themselves 
to  be  tiermancntly  separated  by  the  sea,  the  European 
naturally  indudeu  in  bis  Europe,  and  the  Asiatic  in  bU 
Asia,  the  discoveries  made  by  each  along  the  N.  and  8. 
shores  of  the  Euxine  ; till,  in  their  progress,  they  met 
on  the  banks  of  the  Phasis,  which  thence  became  the 
first  arbitrarily  assumed  line  of  demarcation,  (f/rrodo* 
tut  Mel.  37,  38.)  Even  in  Uie  time  of  Herodotus,  how- 
ever,  this  division  was  growing  uncertain  {MeL  45.).  and 
a line,  formed  by  tl>e  Cimmerian  Bosphonit,  the  Palus 
Mteoiis.and  the  Tanals  (Strait  of  Yenikal^,  Sea  of  .Aaopb, 
and  Don)  was  siijicrs^ng  it.  This  line  was  sulMe- 
qtsently  adoiite<l  universally  as  the  E.  limit  of  Europe. 
Tstr/ib.},  li.  i^. ; Plin^.  iii.  1. 1 Ptolemy,  iU.  5.  6.  v.  9. ; 
Pamp.‘HiHS  Mela,  i.  'i.)  Little  or  nothing  was  known  of 
this  region  during  the  middle  ages  ; and  when  the  arms 
of  Kusiia  laid  it  upon  to  observation,  the  winding  course 
of  the  Dim.  with  wiikh  the  ancients  were  but  very  vaguely 
arqiuintiHl.  iietraycd  tlie  geographers  of  the  lost  century 
in  liteir  nuxlety  to  accommodate  their  systems  with  those 
of  the  Greeks,  into  an  iaextricai>le  labyriuth  of  contra 
dit'iions  and  atwurditles.  At  length  the  academy  of  St. 
Peterslmrgh  having,  with  great  judgment,  fixed  thnOural 
Mountains  as  the  N.E.  limit  of  Europe,  proposed  to  con* 
linue  the  line  of  demarcation,  upon  their  meridian,  by  the 
river  Jaik  or  Oural,  as  far  S.  as  the  commencement  of  the 
great  sail  plains  N.  of  the  Caspian  : thence  the  boundary 
was  an  imaginary  line  running  S.W.  to  Zarcsio,  where 
the  Wolga  approaches  nearest  to  the  Don;  crossing  tbe 
former  river  a that  |K>tnt,  and  then  following  the  old  limit, 
along  the  bank  of  the  Catta,  to  the  Sea  of  Aioph.  (^defa 
Acad.  Pet.  17/8.  p.€. ; Pallcu'  Ohservations  on  Noisis- 
tuins,  p.  2H  ) Hut  the  latter  part  of  this  boundary  has 
two  obvioiu  defects : it  is  not  suttciently  marked  by  ua> 
tiirai  features,  anti  it  divides  the  sources  of  three  great 
rivers,  the  Oural,  Wolga,  and  Don.  leavlnga  part  of  each 
in  Europe  and  a part  in  Asia.  Malte-Brun  {Abrfgf 
de  liioprapkie,  p.  174.)  proposes  to  follow  the  Oural  to 
its  mouth,  and  then  to  take  the  Caspian  for  his  E.  bijrder, 
as  far  as  the  outlet  of  the  Ktima  ; thence,  to  follow  that 
river  and  the  Manytch  across  the  Caucasian  plain  to  tbe 
junction  of  the  latter  with  the  Don.  the  lower  course  of 
which  he  aim  leaves  in  possession  of  its  old  destination. 
He  considers  this  lino  as  prcfemble  to  that  which  would 
follow  the  Terek  and  Kuban,  because  its  depression  is 
somewhat  greater;  but  this  line  is  hardly  less  arbitraiy 
than  that  of  the  Uusslan  academicians,  ana,  like  theirs,  it 
is  nut  marked  by  any  grand  natural  fe.iture  U is.  inde^, 
not  a little  exiraonllnary,  that  neitlter  looked  to  the  gi- 
gantic chain  of  the  Caucasus  for  a boundary : but  it  is 
evident  tbit  it  forms  one  (hat  is  In  all  r-«pects  unexcep- 
tionable. It  divides,  as  if  liy  a wall  (Strabo,  lib.  xl.  p. 
J4‘i.).  the  isthmus  bt'tween  the  Euxine  and  C.ispian  seas, 
stretching  between  Ana;>e  on  the  former  and  Cape  Ab- 
•Charon  on  the  latter,  forming  a well-defined  ana  inde- 
structible harrier  between  Europe  and  Asia.  It  would 
not.  m (act.  more  absurd  to  extend  the  bnuudarlcs  of 
France  to  the  Ebro,  or  of  Spain  to  the  Garonne,  losing 
sight  of  tbe  l^reiieei,  than  it  is  to  fix  the  limits  of  Asia 
and  Europe  either  to  the  S or  N.  of  Caucasus.  Nature 
bas  obv]r>usly  intended  that  that  great  c.bain  sho'.ild  be 
the  limit  between  the  two  cootioesits,  and  by  adopting  it 


all  dlflicuItiM  as  to  their  boimdariei  vanish.  The  S .R.  aitd 
R.  frontiers  of  Europe  are  then  marked  by  tbc  shores  of 
the  Egean  Sea,  the  llclIcsiMint,  tbe  Pror>ontls,  or  Sea  of 
Marmara,  the  Bosphorus  or  Thrace,  the  Euxine,  round  to 
the  Caucasus,  and  tbe  rklge  of  tliat  mountain  system  to 
the  Caspian,  thcoco  along  tbe  shore  of  that  sea  to  tbe 
Oural  (irom  its  mouth  to  its  source)  and  the  Oural  Moim- 
tains,  which,  being  Continued  to  the  Froten  Ocean  atsd 
even  further,  tn  the  high  lands  of  Nova  Zembla.  com- 
plete tbe  outline  In  this  direction.  Still  it  is  evident  that 
Europe  is  so  cuunocted  with  Asia,  tielng  in  fact  DOthing 
but  a peninsular  prolongation  of  the  larger  mass  of  lanii, 
that  no  division  can  ^ quite  satUfactory  on  physical 
principles  ; and.  were  it  not  for  the  vast  diftercvtce  in  the 
races  by  which  they  are  Inhabited,  we  might  perhaps  be 
disposed  to  agree  with  Herodotus,  who  u^eets  to  in*log 
dinercnt  names  to  what  U substautiaiiy  one  and  tbe  same 
continent.  ( Mclpom.  p.  45. ) 

It  might  appear  that  Nature  had  marked  the  limits  of 
Ruro|ie  too  strongly  towards  the  N.  to  admit  of  any 
doubt  r»ardlag  tnctn ; but  Iceland  having  been  dlsci^ 
vered  and  colonised  long  before  the  voyage  of  Colum- 
bus, was  considered  as  itcluiigiug  to  Europe;  though, 
as  it  lies  much  nearer  to  tbe  American  roast,  or 
rather  to  that  mass  of  land  beginning  with  Grceuland, 
which  appears  to  be  divided  from  tbe  American  main 
by  Bafflirs  Bay  and  Barrow's  Strait.  It  Is  properly  an 
American  Island.  On  the  other  hand.  Spitsbergen  haa 
been  sometimes  considered  as  belonging  to  America* 
though  lying  on  the  meridian  (the  SiXb),  which  usises 
through  the  very  heart  of  Europe ; and  Nova  Zembm  baa 
been,  in  like  manner,  included  in  Asia,  notwltbstandlog 
the  comparatively  wide  tea  of  Kara  flows  between  it  and 
that  continent,  while  it  is  parted  from  Europe  merely  by 
a strait,  which  is  moreover  broken  by  an  UlaM  ( Vaigats) 
of  some  sise.  According  to  the  principle,  then,  whkii  con- 
siders as  beioiiging  to  a continent  those  Islands  which  U« 
nearest  to  it.  Nova  Zembla  and  Spitsbergen  should  be  in- 
cluded in  Europe,  and  Ireland  in  America ; and  tbe  same 
arrangement,  perhaps,  requires  that  the  Asores.  though 
very  distant,  sbould  also  be  included  in  Europe.  Accord- 
ing to  this  distribution.  Kurc^  and  its  islands  extend 
from  the  rock  of  t'ufonisa,  S.  of  Crete,  in  laL  S4°  4iF 
K.,  to  Little  Table  Island,  tbe  most  N.  of  tbe  Spitsber- 
gen group,  in  8U^48'  21'^  N. ; and  from  Flores,  tne  meet 
w.  of  the  Axoret,  in  long.  31'^  W.,  to  Jelaoia  Noss  or 
Cape  Desire,  the  most  B.  point  of  Nova  Zembla,  in  77^ 
E.  The  continental  portion  lies  in  much  narrower 
limits,  its  extremes  in  laL  being  tbe  Tarifa  Rock,  W.  of 
Gibraltai.  in  36'^  N..  and  Nor&un  in  Flnmark,  71*^  N. 
In  long,  the  European  continent  extends  from  Cape  Da 
Rocca,  near  Lisbon,  9^^  Vf  Vi.,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Kara 
River, 66‘^R.  (AdmiraUy  CkarU  i Great  Russian  hima, 
1800 ; i*arrjr’s  Fourth  Foyage,  p-49. ; Amnesmitk's  Ai^ 
las,  pi. 3.,  Ac.)  Us  extreme  length,  E.N.E.  to  W.S.W., 
from  the  Ouralian  Mountains  near  Orsk  In  Rusaia  to 
Cape  St.  Vincent  in  Portugal,  is  nearly  MOU  m. ; Ita 
neatest  breaiUh,  N.  to  S.,  ftam  tbe  North  Cane  to  (^apo 
Mata)>an  in  Greece,  8.4SO  ra.  Its  area,  pop.,  subdivisions, 
Ac.  will  be  slated  hereafter. 

Physical  Geography.  General  Europe,  aa 

already  stated,  u aistinguisbed  Uom  all  the  other  conti- 
nenU  of  the  globe  by  the  great  irresularltles  of  its  sbapo 
and  surface,  and  by  tbe  great  number  of  its  inland  seas, 

f:ulphs,  harbours,  peninsulas,  promontories,  and  bead- 
anas.  This  circumstance  tends  not  ooly  to  Influence 
very  materially  the  climate  and  natural  products  of  this 
continent,  but  to  prumote  commerce  and  navigation. 

Seas.  — Tbe  great  indeotati«ms  in  tlie  boundaries  of 
Europe,  etpecisilly  on  its  N.W.  and  S.  sides,  being  its 
most  important  natural  feature,  the  seas,  on  which  theve 
indentattoos  depend,  deserve  the  first  plsce  in  our  de- 
scr1|ftioD.  Th(.*se,  however,  are  by  no  meant  so  exten- 
sive as  is  commonly  supposed.  *Z^e  Mediterranean, 
the  noblest  of  all  iulaiid  seas,  for  example,  is  some- 
times reckoned  among  Uie  strictly  European  seat ; 
but  it  would  bo  quite  at  correct  to  descriiw  it  as  be- 
longing to  .Africa  or  Alia  as  to  Europe.  It  U obviously 
common  to  them  ail ; and  cannot  justir  be  said  to  lic- 
Icmg  to  one  more  tlian  another.  This  also  It  nearly  tho 
case  with  the  Black  .Sea  and  4he  C^upian ; though,  as 
they  are  mostly  surrounded  by  countries  bciunging  to 
Asia,  they  must  be  considered  at  belonging  rather  to 
that  cuntmeut  than  to  Europe,  'llie  great  arm  of  the 
Mediterranean  called  the  Adriatic,  and  the  Sea  of 
Axoph,  being  almost  wholly  encircled  by  European 
countries,  are  most  properly  said  to  bo  European  seas. 
The  Baltic,  however,  it  the  real  Mediierrauean  of  Eu- 
rope ; and  has.  including  its  gulphs  and  bayv.  an  im- 
mense extent  of  coast.  The  Zuydersee  and  tbe  White 
Sea  are  also  nearly  landlocked  by  European  countries, 
sod  consequently  add  to  the  number  of  Ku.opean  seas. 

Bays  amd  Gulphs.  — The  chief  of  these  are  the  Gulph 
or  Sea  of  Kara  in  N.  llussia,  the  Bws  of  Archangel  and 
Onego,  belonging  to  the  White  ffea;  the  G«tlplis  of 
Bothniiu  Finland,  and  Riga,  belonging  to  the  Baltic  ; the 
Bay  of  Biscay,  forming  a part  of  the  Atlantic;  Um  Gulph 
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of  T.yoni,  in  thr  S.  of  France ; thote  of  Ccnoa,  Nat>Ic>, 
Tor.into,  Venice  (head  of  the  AdriMtc),  and  Trieste,  iti 
luly  : of  Arta,  Lopanro,  K^na,  Volu,  and  Saloiiiki,  iu 
(Jrci’ce. 

— Having  lo  irregular  an  out- 
line, Kurope  neceatartljr  preaents  numeroua  peninsulu 
«ad  beadlandi.  • In  the  S.  the  principal  penhuulas  are. 
Spain,  with  Portugal;  Italy,  with  lu  <uD-penin»ula«  of 
C'alahH.1  and  Utranto;  Turkey,  with  Greece.  «liirh  in- 
ctudrw  Die  lub-peninsiilat  of  the  Morea  and  Sa(<mica,and 
the  Crimea.  In  the  N.  of  Furnpe.  the  great  Scandinavian 
peninsula,  and  those  of  I^pland  and  Jutland,  are  the 
jwincipal : aod  in  the  \\‘.  are  the  mm  li  less  ctMulderal>le 
ones  of  firlttany  and  Cotentin  iti  I'rancc,  and  that  in- 
Hudlng  the  counties  of  Devon  and  Coniwall  in  Kngland. 
The  princt|)ol  caiM*s  or  headlaiulv.  proretHling  from  N.  to 
S.,  are  — t'ape  tJelanla.  in  Nova  Zembla;  the  North 
Cnpe  and  the  Na*e.  in  Norway  ; Cni»e  Skagen,  in  Den- 
mark; Cap**  Wrath,  in  Scotland;  tne  land's  F.nd,  in 
MagUitd  ; Cape  Hear,  in  Ireland  ; Capes  1-a  Mngue  and 
Kiulsterre,  in  France;  Uoca,  St.  Vincent,  and  the  rock 
of  Gibraltar,  In  Sj»ain  and  Portugal ; Spartivento  and 

I, i<njca,  in  Italy;  PassArn,  in  Sicily  : an.1  Malapaii  and 
CoLmaa,  in  Gri*cre.  {,ytaitf-Itrnn,  h’/.’aropc,  pp. -Ui— > 
4M.  : Ratki,  Abriji^  tie  Gtugr.  pp.  — K4.) 

/i/arufs.— The  principil,  forming  part  of  Furnne  (Ice- 
land being  exclude)  are— (ircot  liritnin  and  Ireland, 
with  their  dependent  groups  in  the  AthiiUlc  and  North 
Sim  ; Sicily.  Sardinia,  ( orsira,  Candia.  the  Cyclorlcs  and 
SnoraJet.  the  Innlan  UUiids,  Dolmati.'in  Archi|M'iagn, 
Malta.  Elba,  Majorca.  Minorca,  Ivu-a,  the  Lip.tri  Isles, 
Ac.,  in  the  Mediterranean  aiut  its  cognate  se.i>;  Zealand, 
Funen.  Lalaod,  Bumholm.  Oland,  Gotllond,  Oexel  Dagg. 
and  the  .^land  Archipelago,  in  the  Ikaltic  ; the  LnfToiien 
and  other  islands,  on  the  mast  of  Norway  ; SpitzlH*rgen 
and  Nova  Zembla,  lu  the  Arctic  Ocean  ; JerH*y,  Guern- 
sey. Aldemev,  Ac.,  in  the  lirltish  GhannrI:  1'shant. 
Ilellcisle,  ana  a few  others,  on  the  W,  coast  or  France  ; 
and  perhaps  the  Aimvs  in  the  Atlantic,  and  I-ampirdusa, 
Llnosa,  Ac.,  in  the  Mediterranean. 

il/owis/diru.  — ■ The  European  mountains  are  divided 
by  liriigiiidre.  in  his  Orofraphu’  *tr  i'^nropr.  Into 
reren  distinct  s\-stems  — the  Ifesperir,  Alpine,  SarUo. 
(%iT«tcan,  Taurfc,  Sarmati.m,  Brilish  and  llilieriiian, 
aiid*Scandinarian.  TIv*  OuralUn  ami  (*Auc.n<.ian  chain* 
are  omitted  In  this  enumeration,  being  bounding  rid^e^ 
between  Europe  and  Asia,  and  nmMMumtly  Ndougmg 
at  tnui'h  to  the  latter  as  to  the  former.  Wc  have  already, 
however,  brIefW  noticed  raurasu*  (see  ante,  p I7fi.) ; mid 
both  it  and  thc(iur.il  an>  fully  dnscribeil  In  seiuirate  articles. 
The  Alps  compose  the  great  central  table-l;uid  of  iai- 
ro|)«.  over  a sixth  part  ufwhii  h their  ramilicatlons  are 
esHmaU*!!  to  extend.  { }to/fr-/irun.  Europr,p  A!A.)  '1  be 
summits  of  the  Alpine  sy*tem  vietd  in  elevation  only  to 
tliose  of  the  Caucasu* ; Munt  *Ulanr,  In  Savoy,  the  ruU 
ruinating  point  It  15.73V  ft.  in  height.  (Brttgttiire.)  The 
Alps  divide  Into  9 prlnciuid  branches,  which  spread  over 
Switserlaivd,  France,  Germany,  liic  Austrian  empire, 
Turkey,  Greece,  and  Italy ; the  Apennines.  Carpathians, 
balkhan,  Ac.  all  belong  to,  or  are  intimately  connected 
with,  this  system.  The  next  in  order  is  the  llespeticor  l*y. 
r<*nean  system,  which  extendi  thruughmit  Spain.  Fortugal, 
and  a part  of  France.  Its  ranges,  for  ihe  most  part,  run 
F..  to  W..  through  the  ttu-rlan  peninsula:  its  culminating 
point  is  the  Cfrro  df  Mulkacen  lu  the  Sirrra  NVrudo, 

II. ii<j()  ft  high.  {Bntguiirf  { Miiilr-Itrun.)  The  Sardiw 

t'orsican  system  is  conflnetl,  as  its  n.'vmr  Implies,  to  the 
islands  of  Sardinia  and  Corsica:  its  highest  summit  ap- 
f>ears  to  be  that  of  Monte  Rolondo.  in  Corsica,  n. 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  Tauric  system  is  enm- 
^ised  within  the  Crimea  ; its  greatest  elevation  is  5, (15*2 
H,  The  Rrltish  and  Irisli  syileni  hns  liut  few  summits  of 
any  considerable  hriglit:  tfir  princiicd  are-,  in  England, 
in  Wales,  .Snowdon.  3..Wi  ft.,  and  rnder-Idris,  3..*k50  (I. : 
In  Scotland,  Ben  Nevis  (Inverness-shire),  4,.'17(>  ft.,  and 
Ben  Mardhu  and  Calrntoul  ( Ab«‘rd<'en*|iirp).  and 

4,245;  and  in  Ireland.  Carran  Tuol  (co.  Kerry), 3,410  ft. 
in  bright.  The  Kcandlnavlan  system  is  spread  over 
Norway,  Swetlen,  Lapland,  and  Finland;  Its  principal 
rliams  run  mostly  K.  and  S.:  its  highest  point,  the 
Sne  kaftta,  is  K,l2i)  ft.  in  elev.irion.  *l'lie  Samiatlan  sys- 
tem consists  of  a few  gcatterod  hill  chains  In  Ru»sla,  Fo- 
lami,  and  the  N.R.  part  of  Prussia:  its  greatest  elevation 
in  the  plateau  of  Vald.u  docs  not,  however,  reach  more 
than  l,|ig  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  {Brvgutire, 
L'Oro^aphif  df  rKuropfA 

Flaiiu  end  /'o/fegr.  — 'I'hc  whole  of  Lower  Eurnps*, 
-by  which  may  be  understood  the  entire  extent  ol 
country  from  the  Ourollan  mountains  and  Astrakhan 
W.  to  the  longitiidet  of  ]*arU  and  London  ; including 
the  grtnuer  ^irt  of  Russia  In  Europe  and  Poland, 
Prussia  Proper,  the  N.  of  Germanr.  Holland,  Belgium, 
the  N.  of  France,  and  the  E.  port  of  P.ngtand,  consists 
of  an  Immense  plain,  Interspersed  only  here  and  there 
with  a few  deCarned  hill  ranges  of  no  great  magnitude. 
This  fdoln  is  very  little  elevated  above  the  level  of  th* 
•M ; and  we  have  elsewhere  sirown  <jiff  Baltic),  that 


It  may  be  eertoinly  concluded  that  at  a romnaratlvcly 
rr-cent  |M*riod  in  tW  history  of  otir  planet,  it  formed 
port  of  the  l«ed  of  a vast  ocean,  of  which  the  Baltic  is 
now  the  only  coasidsrrahle  remaining  portion.  The 
innumerable  shallow  lakes  in  the  .N.  ni  Germany,  and 
between  the  Baltic  and  the  White  Sea,  are  smaller 
remnants  of  this  great  ocean  ; and  lnde|H>ndently  of  this, 
the  morasses,  abounding  in  marine  plants,  and  the  sunds 
of  N.  GiTinatiy  and  Prussii.  are  lucontestMbie'eviden('''t 
of  the  former  siibmer«i4>n  of  the  laud.  Tlir  more  inland 
and  easterly  parts  of  this  plain,  w IiU  h serin  to  have  flrst 
emerged  from  tlic  sea,  partieularly  in  the  Russian 
governments  of  Kiev,  Poltawa.  Kharkov,  Koursk.  Ore), 
Koloiigo,  Toula,  'I’amliof,  Voroneje.  Ar.,  are  covered 
with  a rich  vegetable  soil.  varUng  from  3 to  5 ft.  In 
de|*th  : this  liighly  fertile  rv'glon.  whose  vast  capa- 
bilities ore  AS  yet  but  little  known,  has  been  esti- 
mated to  comprise  an  extent  of  surface  i*qoaI  to  tiiaC 
of  France  and  .Austria  iinitt‘dl  Next  to  this  cteat 

iilain,  raiik  those  waterol  hv  the  1-owcr  Danube  (\Val- 
^K-hia  oml  liiilgiria),  the  Middle  Danube  (the  Greater 
and  Less  Hungarian  plains),  and  the  Lpper  Danube 
(the  plain  of  Havaria) ; the  plain  watered  by  the  I,o»er 
Rhine*,  that  of  Loinltardy,  and  the  Bohemian  Basin, 
The  valleys  of  I'urotie  generally  are  but  Insignillrant, 
cotnp.-ired’*i;h  those  of  Asia  ; Iwt  those  of  the  Rhine, 
Upm*r  Rhone,  aivd  Draw,  deserve  notice,  os  well  for 
their  extent  as  ll.cir  pieturesquo  U*auty.  Those  of 
Norw.iy  and  SootUud  are  commonly  long  and  narrow, 
and  thdr  l>»tti>ms  are  oJU  n occupirxl  by*  lakes,  having 
the  appearance  of  rivers. 

Europe  has  no  drsert  at  all  similar  to  those  of  the 
other  great  divistems  of  the  gloto*.  There  are,  how- 
ever. some  very  extensive  heaths  or  wastes.  The  prln- 
cifwd  are  Ihe  stfppft  of  Kyn,  l>etween  the  Wdga  and 
Oural.  and  of  tiie  Wolgn,  briween  that  river  and  the 
Don;  the  puztat  of  ilimgary.  the  wilds  of  Sweden, 
Norway,  and  I-aplond,  the  sterile  districts  of  Slade, 
llanoiur,  Ltinehurg.  and  Zell,  in  Ihe  kingdom  of  Ha- 
nover ; and  of  Pomerania.  Rrandimhurg,  Ac.  in  Prus- 
sia. ‘I'he  greater  |iortioii  r>f  the  deps.  l.nmles  and 
Gironde,  in  France,  are  coveriHl  with  unpriKiuctivo 
heaths,  as  is  also  a cunsiderable  part  of  the  Terra  dl 
Bari  in  Italy. 

/fleers.  — The  gre.tt  watershed  of  Europe,  or  the  ridge 
dividing  the  waters  which  flow  into  the  alcvlitcrranean, 
or  Black  Sea.  from  ihow  which  flow  into  the  Baltic  and 
North  Sea.  runs  through  Ihe  eonlhicnl  in  the  general 
direction  of  N.E.  and  S.W.  The  courses  of  the  prin- 
cipal riven  are,  therefore,  for  the  mo>t  part.  S.E.  or 
N.W. ; of  the  six  Urgrit,  the  Wrdga.  Danube.  Dniepr, 
Don,  Rhine,  and  Dwina,  the  four  flrst  flow  in  the 
former,  and  the  two  1,-ut  in  the  buter  direction.  Tlie 
chief  rivers  of  Europe  may  be  classed  according  to 
the  seas  into  which  they  disch.xrg**  tliemscives.  llie 
Wolga  (with  the  Kama)  and  the  Oural,  fall  into  th« 
Cafpian ; the  Don,  Dniepr,  Dnirslr,  and  DoniilM*, 
into  tlu-  Block  Sea,  ai>d  Sea  of  Axoff ; Ihe  Pelchora  and 
Dwina  into  Uie  .\rvllc  Ocean  and  White  Sea : the  Neva, 
Duno,  Niemen.  Vistula,  and  Oder  (Russia,  Poland,  and 
Prussia),  into  the  Baltic  and  its  gulphs;  the  Elbe, 
Wescr,  Rhine.  Meuse,  Scheldt  (N.  Germanr),  into  the 
North  Sea;  the  Ixilre,  Garonne,  r>oum,  Tagus,  and 
Guail.tlqulvir,  into  the  .Mlnntie;  and  the  P,bro,  Hhone, 
and  Po.  into  the  Mexiiterranean  and  its  gulphs.  Nearly 
all  the  great  rivers  are  in  the  E.  and  N.K.  parts  of  the 
Continent.  W>»tem  Europe  has  but  few  rivers  that 
have  a course  of  more  than  5U0orGO0  m.  Still  how- 
ever, this  jwirt  of  the  t’otitinent  is  extremclr  well 
waierrxl ; and  some  of  the  shortest  rivers,  as  the  Thames 
and  Sluinnon,  aflbrd  tlie  greatest  facilities  to  Internal 
narigation  and  commerce.  If  the  length  of  the  Danube 
be  rt'presenicd  by  100  parts,  tite  Irngtli  of  the  other  prin- 
cip.ll  rivers  wil^  l»e.  W olg.i  13f»,  I>nlcpr  *2,  Don  til, 
Hlilue  4‘J.  Ellw  4'i,  \’isluU  41.  Lojre  37.  Tngu*  32,  Hhono 
3X.  Po  21,  Tll»cr  10,  and  'I'liamvs  9.  of  part*. 

l.akr». — Are  situated  chiefly*  In  Russia.  Finland, 
Swedrn.  Switxeri.’Uiii,  Italy,  Hungary,  Austria,  Prussia, 
Scotl.ind,  Ircb-ind,  and  Greece.  Among  the  principal 
are  tire  ibllowing  : — 
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I-agunet  are  nuroerotis  along  the  S.  coasts  of  the  lUltle, 
and  some  parts  of  the  MeiUtcrmnean  and  Adriatic 
shores;  airl  Holland  is  full  of  dykes  .iihI  pools.  ‘J'ho 
consis  of  Norway  and  a part  of' Sweden  abound  with 
inlets  of  the  sea,  which  often  stretch  a long  disl.ance 
inland  ; these,  however,  do  not  consUt  of  Magu.int 
waters.  There  ore  some  extensive  swamps  In  Europe, 
3 G 
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M th«t  orouityinR  noArlj’  all  t)i«  baiin  of  tho  Prldpor  in 
rnl4ml,  thoMf  aluuK  the  courtek  ot  the  D>iiiub«  an«J  Ihu 
*1  in  iiuiiKary.  and  at  the  uiouthi  of  the  DaDiiU-, 
I’o,  and  other  riven.  M^iiy  of  minor  extent  are  to  l>e 
found  in  Uio  (f^nt  pinio  of  tiic  continent,  in  the  K.  p-irt 
of  Knglaiul,  Touraine  in  France,  Italy  (In  partlruhir 
the  Fonliiie  markhei),  Slcilj,  \V«-»tern  (Jrwve.  and  on 
the  tlmre*  of  the  Klack  S4-a.  {Mattf-Bmu,  lUtUii,  ^r.) 

CUmtUf. — The  whole  of  Knrope,  with  the  exception  of 
|»art8  of  (.apland,  Swenlcn.  Norway,  and  N.  Kut«u.  Ix-iiig 
•ituMtcr]  within  the  lempenae  xoue,  it  SM(Ter»  but  little 
from  the  cxtreioea  either  of  cold  or  hent.  It»  arcrniie 
tenijieratiire  U lusher  than  that  of  tho«*  i>ArU  of  A^U  or 
Anu-rirn.  »ituateti  within  thu  xame  latituui**.  Thia  rir- 
cuiuktauce  1»  protubly  owing  to  tarioui  oautea  — a*  the 
birt  of  It*  geiK'ral  elevaliou  Uung  le»i  than  that  of 
Ontral  Aiia;  iU  bf  iiig  surrounded  by  M'4«.  the  water* 
ui  which  are  warmer  tiian  lhu»c  of  the  ocraiia  which 
•urround  the  other  contiiteiiU  ; the  agency  of  the  gulph. 
*tr>'\m  in  the  Atlantic,  which  not  utdy  bring*  toward* 
Kurupc  a coutiiiual  warm  current  from  the  torrid  zone, 
but  preTinil*  the  ice  of  the  Arctic  Ocean  reaching  it* 
ahori**  ; and  the  powerful  influence  of  citllUalioii  and 
culture  cxhlbiuHl  in  the  drainage  of  martiic«.Ac.  Hut 
wiihlu  the  limit*  of  Europe,  tliere  arc  va*t  difrcrcnce*  of 
rliinate,  and  iiideiM'iidcnt  of  the  change*  r<m»equ<‘nt  on 
tltiTcreiice  of  latitude,  the  teinpi'rature  diiQini»he*  *o 
inucli  ill  proportion  a*  we  proceed  eastward,  that  the 
iohabiianU  of  Turkey,  in  lat.  4'/^,  oRi-n  experience  a 
drgrL*e  of  cold  unknown  in  the  N.  of  England  in  lat. 

The  hottest  {tart  of  Europe  is  its  h.W.  extre- 
mity ; in  Portugal  the  heat  is  oden  very  oppressive. 
The  8.  •)f  Europe,  ihut  off  from  the  cold  S . ana  H.  wimU 
by  (lie  great  Al|>ine  ranges,  ha*  generally  a warm  ciU 
matt',  and  uccasiirtially  suffers  from  the  Uinuence  of  the 
scrreocu.  Huimditv  is  the  chief  characteristic  of  the 
atmosphere  in  the  W.  of  Europe,  as  frigidity  i*  of  (lut  in 
the  E.  With  resfiect  to  the  duration  of  the  dUTerent 
season*  of  the  year,  Europe  may  be  divided  into  3 zouca 
StHithward  of  lat  45'^  the  winter  I*  mostly  confined  to 
raliiT  weather  from  Oct.  or  Sot.  to  Jan.  or  Feb.  ( snow 
rarely  falls,  and  vegetation  is  scarcely  Impeded : the  spring 
lasts  from  the  Utter  months  till  April  or  May  { and  the 
summer,  during  which  the  temperature  often  rises  to 
1<>7'^  (F^ir.),  and  autumn,  the  remainder  of  the  year. 
Between  lat.  43^  and  &5°  the  winter  is  the  longest  sea* 
sou,  lasting  generally  from  Nov.  to  March  or  April : the 
spring  continues  from  the  latter  month  Ull  June;  the 
summer,  the  heals  of  which  frooucntly  rise  to  Fahr., 
lasts  till  Sept.  ; the  autumn  is  tlie  ihortest  *<-a*on  of  all. 
North  of  lat  5^  (he  seaioiis  are  fur  the  most  part  con* 
lined  to  two  — winter  and  sumim-r.  In  the  mure  north* 
rrn  |usru  of  this  Zotic.  the  snow  lies  on  the  ground,  and 
the  ri\  er*  are  frozen  for  more  than  C months  of  the  vear. 
Beyoni  the  Arctic  ciritc,  mercury  freezes  in  the  (her-  ' 
niometcr  in  Sept. ; and  the  desoUUoti  of  wlulcr  is  , 
broken  only  by  two  or  three  month*  of  intense  heat,  ' 
durttig  witU'li  um>  sun  it  {>cr|M-tuallr  above  the  horizon.  ' 
The  absence  of  this  luminary  for  the  rest  of  the  year  Is 
eou;{teasated  for  try  the  maguilu'cnt  phenomenon  of  the 
aurora  burruiis,  which  shines  iu  these  regions  with  the 
utmost  brilliancy.  (See  ilaltr^IirmN,  (>rogr.  dc  tSu- 
rt/^.  pu  4-Vm— Jiaihi.  Abrigt,  j^c.,  y.  m.)  ’ 

File  following  table  is  t.iken  from  Huinbuidt  ( <4nMf*  ' 
thilo$.,  xi  lisg.):  tliejlirzf  division  shows  the  temper*  I 
afure  of  the  year,  and  of  tlie  various  season*  in  place* 
having  tlic  lame  latitude  \ (he  $(iund  slmw«  the  different 
dlslrlbuiioii  of  heal  through  (be  variou*  seasout  in  place* 
bavbig  the  same  mean  auuual  temperature. 
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Geoiogt/.—  .Aerording  to  (he  map  in  LyelF*  PriHeijtirs  i 
gf  Uroiugjf  (L  (he  following  parts  of  Kurui»e  consist  I 
chiefly  of  primitive  nr  trsnsittmi  formation*  t the  (>ura* 
llan  inoufiUins  ; Loplaud  ; ntarlrall  Sweden,  Finland.  | 
arm  Norway  ; must  part  of  Scotland ; the  W.  part  of  j 
\Vale*i  alKHit  Uie  half  of  Irebmtit  the  N.  W.  «>•.,  and  ^ 
thi>M:  of  Devon  and  t'ornwali  in  England ; BriUaity,  the  I 
of  Normandy,  ami  a great  |>ortiun  of  the  ccnirv  and  I 


N . K.  {lart*  of  Franco ; the  high  ranges  of  the  Alps  ■,  Tor* 
sica  i most  of  .Sardiiiia ; the  shore  of  Tuscany,  (‘.iIhIuLz 
I'ltra.and  the  N K.  {>arts  of  Sicily;  Uuhemia;  Cariutliu; 
Styrla:  parts  of  Hungary  ami  Transylvania ; the  K.  half 
nf  Turkey  and  Greece;  and  tiie  conlral  czuUu  of  the 
Caur.isui.  'J'hose  part*  priiM'fnwlly  occupied  by  se- 
condary formaliniis  are:  the  Inwlaiuls  of  S^land ; the 
reiural  half  of  Ireland;  the  N.K.,  central,  and  most  nf 
the  8.  Cos  of  FiigUnd;  most  {virt  of  France,  and  W. 
Germany;  the  lotliest  summits  of  (lie  Fyrenees;  (ho 
country  on  cither  side  of  the  central  chaiu  of  the  Alps  ; 
renlraJ,  and  S.  Italy;  the  N.  of  .sictly  ; Istria;  Dsi* 
mafia;  the  \V.  halt  of  Turkey  and  (tmTC;  Galicia,  ai:<J 
the  F.  parts  of  Transylvania;  some  ronsideralde  tracts 
on  the  Wulga  and  K^il ; and  (he  N.  declivity  of  the 
Caucasus.  The  rest  of  Europi',  comprising  nearly  the 
whole  of  Biusla,  Fulaiid,  and  the  Prussian  dominions; 
a large  extent  of  country  on  both  tide*  of  the  tiulph  of 
Uo(hma;aH  Deiunark,  N.W.  Germany,  and  llullai^:  n 
great  part  of  U'-lgtiim  ; the  K and  many  of  the  W,  ct»». 
of  HiigLind  ; the  basiiii  of  Paris,  and  of  the  lihotie, 
Ixiire,  and  Garonne  in  France;  (he  N.  part  of  Switzer- 
land ; the  plains  of  {a>tnl«rdy,  llungarv'.  Waliachio,  ami 
Hiitgaria ; most  of  Apulia ; and  the  S.  and  W.  |>arfx  of 
Sicily  ; I*  com|K»H-d  chiefly  of  tertiary,  alluvial  or  dlluvlAl 
formations;  ami  has  U'en  obviously  submerged  at  no 
very  remote  geologlral  {leriod  (/.|rcM.  |k|i.  *iOb— 214.) 
Among  the  chief  primary  rock*  of  the  great  tables 
laod  of  Kurnpp,  are  granite,  gneiss,  and  sieiille.  Id 
the  alpine  ranges  W,  of  St.  Gulbard,  calcareous  rocks 
abound,  often  intermixed  with  rLty-slate  and  mica- 
slate  t E.  of  St.  Gothard  the  central  chain  is  actom- 
|>anled  by  lofty  cHlcareoiis  ranges,  full  of  cavern*. 
Granite  is  abundant  in  most  Euro|>can  countries,  whem 
primary  form.xtions  are  met  with  ; gneiss  U the  rock  in 
which  the  .Saxon,  Bohemian,  and  Andrian  metallic 
mine*  are  princi|>^ly  situated.  Transitluu  linicstime, 
which  furnuhe*  some  of  the  best  orivaniental  marble*, 
occurs  In  the  N.  and  W.of  England.  S.  of  France,  liars, 
Alps,  and  Pyrenees ; grauinici^.  In  which  uumeroili 
metaiUc  ores  resble,  abxMind*  In  Germany.  Transylveuia. 
the  N.W.  parts  of  Italy.  &c.  Coal  exists  extensively  in 
the  BritUn  islands,  Sweden,  France.  Germany,  lk>- 
hcmla,  Ac.;  chalk  i*  a lonnatloo  almo*4  peculiar  to 
Kurone,  extending  throughout  a great  part  ofEogli^d. 
the  N'.  of  France,  and  parts  of  Puland,  lluMia,  Swcxicii, 
Ireland,  and  Spain.  Tertiary  beds,  runlaiiiing  a great 
number  of  fossils,  have  lM*cn  discovered  in  vari«Hi*  {tart* 
of  Europe  ; the  most  noted  of  those  are  the  London  :u»l 
Paris  bMlns.  The  vulcanic  rr^un  of  Europe  ( Icelaml 
being  excepted)appears  to  be  principally  included  wicliitt 
the  limits  of  Italy  and  its  Ulaud*.  'l  lverc  arc  tl.ice  active 
volcanoes,  iEtna.  N'esuvius.  and  Stromboli;  hut  of 
these,  only  one.  Vesuvius,  is  •ituated  on  the  coiit.ucnt. 
1‘here  are,  however,  obvious  traces  of  former  volc.tuic 
activity  in  France,  Greece,  and  some  other  countries ; 
and  a considerable  {*art  o(  central  Italy  is  geologically 
com{tuscd  chiefly  of  volcanic  product*.  Mineral  spring* 
in  great  variety  ab<>und  in  Euro|>e. 

The  reader  is  referresl,  for  mure  copious  ds'tails  with 
res{>ect  to  European  geology,  to  our  article*  on  the  dif- 
ferent countries  whUTi  it  comprise*. 

Stitural  Products.  J/o*craif. —If  nature  have  denied 
to  Euro|>e  the  precious  metals  in  any  very  great  quan- 
tity, their  absence  has  been  fully  couutervMled  by  the 
presence  of  iron,  coal,  salt,  copper,  tin,  lead,  and  mer- 
cury. iu  greater  abuiulance.  uernap*.  than  in  any  other 
region  oi  similar  extent  Iron  and  salt  are  pretty 
uiiivcrsally  dHTbsed  : coal,  the  most  Important  of  all 
the:  minerals.  Is  trost  plentiful  in  W.  Eunipe.  and  cs* 
teciallj  in  Great  Britan.  Cop{>er  abound*  chk-ll)  in 
the  N.  and  W. ; hi  Sweden,  and  the  exiri^me  W.  coun- 
ties Ilf  England  ; and  the  tin  mines  of  Coniwidl  are  not 
only  the  most  productive,  but  {jrulvably  also  the  m>»t 
ancient  In  the  wi-rM,  since  it  is  ocsirly  certain  that  they 
were  wriHtrht  in  the  time  of  the  Phcrniciatis.  1^-ad  is 
most  plentilul  in  .S(>aln  and  KngUvnd:  the  quicksilver 
mines  of  Idria  hi  the  Austrian  rmpireare  extremely  rich, 
foild,  silver,  and  {flalina,  are  found;  (he  first  clhefly  lu 
Transylvania,  Hungary,  and  Kussla;  the  socund  in 
various  (tarts  of  central  and  \V.  Kiiru|K‘ ; and  the  last  has 
iH-en  rc'cently  discovered  in  (he  ('auc.ulan  and  Ouralhui 
ruaMkUloins.  Zinc.  cotuUt,  arsenic,  and  nearly  all  the 
other  metals  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  are  found 
within  the  limits  of  Euro|>e,  with  almost  every  variety 
of  previous  stones.  North  Italy  )-ields  the  finest  statu- 
ary marble,  and  iho  south  (>art  of  (he  same  couulrv 
and  Klciiy  supply  huinciue  quantities  of  sul{>hur,  vitriol, 
Siii.MiimioiiiAc,  aiel  various  other  volraidc  prialucts. 
Nitre  it  found  in  gre.vt  quantities  in  Hungary.  Beside  thes* 
products.  Euro|a>  fiiriitslK-s  tlu.*  finest  giaiiite  and  ituihling 
stone  of  various  kinds,  serpentioe,  slate,  (sorcvlido  clay, 
rock  crystal.  aUhovter,  amiauthus,  and  mo«t  of  the 
miner.-ils  that  aic  in  the  highest  degree  useful  to  man. 
{B4iUu  i 'i'tibU  au  MiHitralogtifUC  ns  Abrigi  dr  Giygr.,  Ac. 
p.'J.V) 

( rg-  tahie  Produett.  — The  Flora  of  Ihe  exlnmo  south* 
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«rn  DArts  of  Ruropchai  a (treat  analog  wUh  that  of  the 
conUguouj  part*  of  AMra.  In  SIriTjr,  the  date,  palm, 
augar>caDe,  and  cotton  plant  (Onssj/nium  herbacmtn), 
eeverai  ruphorbl.'u,  raro  in  this  conilnrnt,  the  prickly 
pear,  American  aloe  (Aftne  amrr^mn),  and  castor  oil 
plant  ( Htfinms  i^rieamtts),  flourish.  The  Mine  plants 
are  mot  vith  in  the  S.  parts  of  S|>ain  and  Fortuftal,  in 
«ltich  peninsula  many  common  to  tlie  Azores,  and 
others,  originally  natives  of  America,  grow  freely  with* 
out  culture.  In  Greece,  Turkey,  and  the  S.  of  nus<ia, 
a iarg.!  intermixture  of  Asiatic  plants  is  found,  i'hc 
orange  and  lemon  grow  to  prrh'ctlon  In  the  sheltered 
valleys  of  W.  Europe,  as  far  N.  as  48®  Slf ; the  olive 
featrs  at  .alMiut  44'^:  but  the  vine  affords  excellent  wine 
In  the  W.  as  high  as  4S^,  and  Its  fruit  comes  to  to* 
leratiln  perfection  In  the  open  air  for  several  degrees 
beyond  that  point  in  France  and  England.  Where  the 
rJne.  however,  begins  to  fail,  apple  and  pear  trees  be- 
gin to  flourish,  and  cider  occupies  an  Important  place 
as  a beverage  in  the  region  in  wlilch  wine  has  ceased, 
and  beer  is  not  in  general  use.  The  mulberry,  pis* 
t.arblo,  pocnegranates,  melons,  Ac.,  abound  In  toe  S. ; 

fivaches  preserve  their  full  flavour  in  the  emn  air  to 
at.  .W,  and  the  fig  grows  a little  further  "S.  Rice  is 
cultivated  to  alxKit  47°.  but  it  requires  a peculiar  soil. 
aiKl  climate;  maize  has  nearly  the  same  range.  The 
limits  of  the  culture  of  the  common  ccrealla,  ur  breail 
corns,  are  not  very  well  defined,  as  the  necessities  of 
man  oblige  him  to  raise  com  under  the  most  unfavour* 
able  clrrumstanees.  Generally,  however,  the  parallel  of 
87°  nr  6M°  may  be  regarded  as  the  S.  limit  of  the  cul* 
tiration  of  wheat  in  Europe;  though  in  some  favoured 
lu^s  of  Finland  it  is  raised  as  far  N.  as  G0°  or  61°. 
The  hardier  grams,  as  r)*e,  oats,  and  barley,  are  cul* 
tivated  in  tome  sheltered  sitttations  on  the  coast  of  Nor- 
way as  high  as  the  lat.  of  G9°  30' ; but  farther  E.  in 
Russia  their  cultivation  has  not  been  found  practicable 
beyond  67°  or  69°.  The  Introdurtion  of  potatoes,  which 
are  now  widely  difflistd  over  almost  all  parts  of  Europe, 
promises  to  be  of  peculiar  advantage  to  the  N.  regions, 
as  they  are  said  to  be  extremely  prolific  lu  parts 
where  com  will  hardly  ripen.  {£ac^e.  Bniamtuca, 
art.  Kurt^.)  In  aociuBt  titnes,  nearly  the  whole 
surface  of  Ruro^  «*as  covered  with  dense  forests  ; 
these,  however,  nave  in  a great  measure  dlsappearra 
In  the  bettor  cultivated  and  more  populous  countries. 
Germanr,  l*oland,  Russkt.  Sweden,  Norway,  and  some 
|»arts  Of  the  Austrian  empire,  are  at  present  almost 
Che  only  parts  of  Rurcu«  which  contain  forests  of 
any  very  neat  extent.  *1110  natural  orders  of  Amfn~ 
tncfie  ami  comprise  the  greatest  iiumbcr 

of  the  noblest  trees  in  the  woods  of  Northern  and 
Central  Europe.  In  these  regions,  the  oak  (du^rcus 
pi-duHCutata  and  truifiara)  Is  the  lord  of  the  forest,  and 
often  attains  to  an  enormfms  site.  It  disappears  about  IM. 

the  ash  does  the  same  at  63°;  the  beech  and  lime 
are  seldom  found  farther  N.  than  G3°,  nr  firs  and  pines 
beyond  70°.  The  tree  that  grows  In  the  liigh<‘st  lat.  is 
the  dwarf  birch  (Btiula  aUta)\  and  the  last  plant  met 
with  towards  the  pole  In  Europe,  is  considered  to  be  the 
**r>slsnew’*  {taimeUa  ss/so/a).  a cryptognmic  s|>e>cles. 
The  vegetable  products  of  the  N.  of  Europe  arc,  how- 
ever,  by  no  mcjins  confined  exclusively  to  that  region. 
On  the  Alps,  llte  Pyrenes,  and  other  elevated  moun- 
tain ranges  in  Central  and  S.  Kuro|ie,  similar  products 
are  met  with  at  the  ditTrrent  degrees  of  elevation,  the 
temperature  of  which  corresponds  with  that  whirh  the 
various  plants  require  ; and  on  the  tlccllvity  of  l.tna,  at 
diff.Tent  heights,  the^oro  of  the  torrid  zone,  and  that  of 
the  Arctic  circle,  arc  both  mot  with.  But  a marked  dif- 
ference from  that  of  the  rest  of  Europe  takes  place  in 
the  vegetation  S.  of  about  lat.  44°.  The  mountains  there 
arc  covered  with  chestnut  woods ; evergreens  take  the 
place  of  o.iks.  and  the  maritime  and  stone  pines  of  other 
tomfcT* : the  plane  tree,  flowering  a.sh.  carob,  laurels, 
lentisks.oleaDdi'rs,  cistus.anda  lunt  of  dyeing,  medicinal, 
and  aromatic  plants,  abound,  and  the  surface  of  the  earth 
U almost  coniimially  covore^l  with  a carpet  of  brilliant 
and  odorous  flowers.  iDalbi  i MaUc~Brun  i Diet. 
0>ogr. ) 

The  superficial  extent  of  Europe  may  be  estimated  at 
about  3,6.vO,onQ  sq.  m.  If  we  draw  a curved  line  from 
a point  in  the  (Juralian  mountains,  about  the  l.xt.  of  or 
61“.  to  theW.  coast  of  Norway.  In  the  lat.  of  0f)°.  pasting 
through  the  T^ke  Onega,  ana  a little  to  tiie  N.  of  (he 
Gulph  of  Bothnia,  this  line  will  mark  the  extreme  limits 
of  cultivation,  and  will  cut  off  a space  equal  to  about 
.Vin.OOO  sq.  m.,  or  about  I -7th  partoi  the  endre  surface  of 
Europe.  The  culture  of  rye,  oats,  and  barley,  it  con- 
fined to  the  region  S.  of  this  line,  and  includes  more 
than  6-6ths  of  P.urope  ; but  in  the  N.  parts  of  this  zone 
only  a very  small  proportion  of  the  land  will  bear  com. 
The  region  adaptM  to  the  cultivation  of  wheat  com- 
prises about  4-7ths  of  P.urope,  and  includes  ail  the 
densely  poupird  parts.  The  rt<(Hna  of  the  vine  extends 
over  3-7ths  of  Europe.  {Encyc.  JJrit.,  art.  Europe.) 
Animait.  — The  niunbers  of  the  higher  classes  of 
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animated  Mngx  are  loss  numrront  and  varied  In 
Europe  than  in  either  .\sla  nr  Afrka.  .Some  of  (hose 
snccies  known  to  the  ancients  as  Inhabiting  this  con- 
tinent, as  the  «rus  and  mrecA,  or  bison,  have  bmmo 
extinct,  or  nrariy  so  ; and  the  groat  increase  of  popu- 
lation and  cultivation,  the  clearing  of  furcists,  4c.,  which 
have  hr«*n  p<iing  on  from  an  early  period,  have  greatly 
chfckttl  (lie  Increase,  and  dimlnlsncd  the  numl>crs  of 
Ihow  which  at  present  exist.  According  to  Cuvier,  the 
total  number  of  the  species  of  ntammulia  inhabiting 
(his  portion  of  the  earth,  is  only  i50.  and  of  this  number 
only  M are  peculiar  to  Kurujw.  The  most  formidable 
wild  animals  are  tlie  white  lioar,  cimflned  to  the  Arctic 
circle ; the  brown  bear,  which  was  once  common  in 
England  (though  long  since  extiryiated),  and  it  so  still 
in  the  Alps,  Pyrenees,  and  other  remote  mountaluuus 
and  wooilcd  regions;  the  wolf,  still  Inhabiting  many 
parts  of  Europe,  and  (he  wild  bo.ir.  The  largest  aui- 
mali,  cxcltisire  of  whales,  the  walrus,  4c.,  which  inhabit 
the  northern  seas,  are  the  elk  and  rein-deer,  the  latter 
of  which  is  of  tiie  most  essential  service  to  the  inlia- 
blunts  of  the  north:  these  kinds  of  deer  give  place,  in 
Central  Europe,  to  the  rtnl-dcer  and  roehucE;  and  the 
latter  again,  in  the  Alpine  regions,  to  the  chamois, 
and  ibex.  The  other  principal  wild  animals  arc,  tlu 
lynx,  met  with  chiefly  in  the  S. ; the  wild  cot,  fox.  mar- 
ten. ottHf,  beaver,  polecat,  glutton,  porcupine,  hedgehog, 
various  kinds  of  weasels,  squirrels,  hares,  rabbits,  rats, 
mice.  &e. 

The  domestic  animals  deserve  more  Dotioe.  The 
black  cattle  of  Europe  ha«e  attained  to  the  highest 
l>crfectiun : their  site  is  in  Mueral  dependent  on 
the  goodness  of  the  ^ture.  The  sheep,  so  univer- 
sally diffused,  is  belirved  by  some  to  have  originated 
from  the  mo^gion,  or  utsumon.  a wild  animal  now 
confined  to  the  mountainous  districts  of  Sardinia,  ana 
a fuw  other  Mediterranean  islands.  .According  to  other 
I writers,  it  w.ai  originally  Introduced  from  Asha  by 
I way  of  Africa ; but  certain  ancient  authorities  bear 
' tefttimony  to  the  existence  at  one  period  of  an  indi- 
; genous  breed  of  sheep  in  Great  Brit-iin.  Tlie  chief 
races  of  sheep  at  present  existing  arc  the  Spanish  merino, 
Cretan,  Wallachlan,  and  English.  The  merinos  are  tlie 
most  eelebrated  for  (heir  wool ; but,  taken  altogether, 
the  various  English  breeds  are  the  most  valuable,  since 
Ike  trhote  of  the  producU  they  furnish  bear  a high  cha- 
racter for  excellence.  The  domestic  goat  was  l^licsvd 
by  ('uvler  to  hare  been  derived  from  the  Capra ttgagritt, 
a wild  species  inlmbiting  the  Alps  and  Illyria:  tiie  do- 
mestic hog  is  evidently  the  deaoemlant  of  tue  Euroyicwii 
wild  boar.  The  European  horse  has  been  supposed  by 
some  naturalists  to  be  of  Tartar  origin ; but  no  satlsfar- 
tory  reasons  have  been  assigned  for  tUU  opinion,  whirh, 
is,  most  probably,  entirely  unfounded.  The  English 
heavy  horses  are  uoriralled  fbr  draught,  and  tbe  race- 
horses for  speed  and  bottom:  the  latter,  and  the  humeri, 
have  been  crossed  with  Arab  horses,  the  first  of  which 
was  Imported  so  late  as  the  reign  of  James  I.  The  ass 
degeneratea  In  the  colder  parts  of  Kurnpe,  but  in  the 
8.  it  Is  a fine  anlm,!!,  and  greatly  valued  for  the  breed- 
ing of  mules,  tbe  sure-fuotedness  and  bardiniss  of 
which  render  them  highly  raluable.  Dugs  arc  more 
numerous  in  Europe  than  any  where  else;  and  by 
frequent  crossings,  very  numerous  varieties  have  been 
produced.  The  domestic  cat  appears  to  he  the  lineal 
descendant  of  the  wild  i|>cries.  I'he  birds  are  much 
more  various  than  the  ciuadru])ct!s  of  Europe;  as 
m.xny  as  4(X)  different  species  have  l>een  enumeratni ; 
more,  of  them,  however,  are  birds  of  passage  than  In 
other  conUnentt.  Four  species  of  vultures  inhabit  the 
Alpine  ranges,  but  are  selunm  seen  in  higher  latitudes ; 
in  the  rocky  and  mountainuvis  parts  of  the  N.,  their 
places  are  supplied  by  enormous  eagles,  falcons,  largo 
owls,  and  odter  birds  of  prey.  Most  of  (he  birds  in  the 
Arctic  regions  arc  aquatic ; in  the  S.  there  is  a great 
intermixture  of  the  birds  of  Africa  and  Asia,  as  the 
Balearic  crane,  pelican,  flamingo,  Ac.  The  common 
sorts  of  game  are  generally  difflised  throughout  Euroi>o ; 
but  the  red  grouse  is  confined  to  Scotland,  and  Is  said  10 
bo  tire  only  species  peculiar  to  Great  Britain.  Bustards 
abound  in  some  parts  of  Turkey  and  (»rcecr.  In  general, 
the  F.uropean  birds  cannot  Itoast  of  very  brilliant  plumage, 
blit  they  excel  all  others  In  melody.  Reptiles  are  i>ut 
numerous,  and  frw  are  either  large  or  venomous.  In  the 
Mediterranean  a very  delicate  species  of  turtle  ( TetiuAo 
caretta)  is  found  ; and  in  some  of  the  Austrian  Ukes,  tlie 
Proteus  mfg'ufnus,  a singular  link  between  reptiles  and 
fishes.  Of  the  latter-uamcik class  of  animals,  the  prin- 
cipal are  (he  herring,  cod,  whiting,  m.ickcrel.  faadaock, 
mullet,  anchory.  and  tunny,  in  the  ocean  and  seas  ; and 
the  salmon,  pike,  trout,  can>.  |>erch.  Ac.,  in  fresh  w-oters. 
The  anchovy  and  tunny  are  nhnost  confined  to  tlie 
Mediterranean,  where  tnelr  rapture  forms  a valuable 
branch  of  industry.  Crnstacra  arc  particularly  numerc^us 
In  the  N-,  and  mottusea  In  the  S. ; tne  latter  arc  espi-cialiy 
abuivdant  and  various  in  the  Giilph  of  Turanto.  anclcn'iy 
so  famous  fur  the  murrz,  aff<inllng  the  Tyilon  djc.  In 
S G 2 
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Ih^  tame  part  of  Europe,  tcorpion*  and  taramuioa  art* 
ftDinrtitnPS  troubIe«omr ; thrh.,  and 

Kurupe  gmeralljr  ii  cmt»idvrrd  by  iiaturalUu  as  Ihc 

f;rano  rtvion  of  butU>rdif«.  Tbc  KuroM*an  aftMfhdct 
iirlude  tne  m«iUciruil  Irech.  to  pk’tuifunn  thf*  pools  of 
ffprmanv  ami  Poland.  KadUt(*d  aiiiinais,  zaopA^/r«.  &r., 
aro  {tartirularly  abundant  uu  tlio  S.  coasts,  wlit-n*  soim’ 
of  them,  as  ai  ttnuu.  are  used  fur  food,  and  ssbere  the 
coral  tisherks  employ  many  hands.  (.Vwrra^'s  /.’wreri. 
<if  (if  < graph]/  i ^i^c^Urtm  ] IfA— >100.;  Uici.  (/n>> 

graphv]uf.) 

HfU'cs  of  Mfn  — '1\»  iraco  and  di'fltte  the  ori- 
ginal racc«  ot'  mankind,  and  to  describe  their 
generic  and  «pecitic  character!*  as  wc  do  those  of 
the  lower  animaU.  i*  every  where  most  dilKcidt 
in  consequence  of  the  nice  shades  of  distinction 
which  prevail  among  some  of  those  that  approach 
nearest  each  other.  Hut  this  dilliculty  is,  }M.*r- 
haps,  greatest  of  ail  in  Europe,  where,  from  the 
tu|>erior  enterprise  of  the  people,  intermixture 
of  blood,  through  conquest  and  emigration,  has 
taken  place  to  a greater  extent  than  in  any  other 
part  ol  the  world.  'I'he  great  mass  of  the  ]>eoplc 
ofEurope  belongs  tothe  race  which  Hlumenbach,  ' 
and  afler  him  Chivier,  have  called  the  Caucasian^ 
under  the  idea  nut  only  that  its  l v}>c  is  best  ex-  ! 
hibited  in  the  inhabitants  of  the  Caucasian  range,  ' 
but  that  this  was  its  original  ss^at,  and  that  the 
race  thence  spread  itself  throughout  EtiroiK.-*  ^ 
Hut  this  last  supposition  is  wholly  without  | 
foundation.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Caucasus  ! 
have  been,  in  all  ages  unenterprising  semi- 
barbarians, who  have  never  emigrated  Iwyontl 
their  own  bourvds;  nor,  through  the  medium  of 
language,  can  a trace  of  them  be  dist'overed  in 
anv  part  of  Europe.  Even  language,  our  best 
guide  elsewhere,  often  fails  us  wholly  in  this 
part  of  the  world,  i'hus,  through  the  greater 
part  of  the  smithern  ]>ortinn  of  Eurojve,  the 
foundation  of  all  the  nio<iern  languages  is  Latin, 
originally  the  language  of  an  incunsiderulilc 
nation  of  central  Italy;  but  spread  by  conquest, 
and  the  destniction,  or  absf*r|ition  of  the  local 
idioms,  to  its  present  wide  extent.  In  the  same 
manner  we  have  the  German  language  extend- 
ing from  the  northern  confines  of  1<  ranee  and 
Italy,  through  the  central  part  of  EiiroiH*,  com- 
prising itH  whole  nurth-we«t  portion  as  far  as 
the  North  Cape,  and  including  Iceland  and  the 
greater  portion  of  the  Hritish  islaiuls  to  say 
nothing  of  the  modern  difl'iision  of  the  same 
language  in  Ameni'a,  and  elsewhere. 

The  farther  we  go  liack  in  history,  the  greater 
number  of  distinct  fi(milies  of  the  European 
race  will  be  discovered,  and  consetpiently  the 
greater  number  of  Iniiguagt's  will  be  found  to 
exist.  In  Italy,  and  its  islands,  where  but  one 
language  is  now  s]ioken.  there  were  in  ancient 
times,  but  after  the  pi'ople  ha<i  made  consider- 
able advances  in  civili-uiion,  six  tUiiinci  native 
tongues,  which  had  each  a written  character  and 
a literature,  besides  foridgn  diaiecti;  and  Strabo 
enumerates  i<t  all,  not  le^.s  than  forty  Italian  na- 
tions each  of  which,  in  all  prohability,  had  it*  own 
peculiar  language,  or  at  least  dialect.  I n France, 
where  there  arc  now  but  two  spoken  languages 
Ciesar  describe'^  throe  as  existing  in  the  indc- 
depencient  part,  exclusive  of  one,  ,it  le.ist,  in  the 
Homan  province,  while  Strabo  enumerates  no 
fewer  than  *0  dilferent  nations  ns  inhabiting  it. 
Within  the  Alps  the  s:une  author  gives  us  the 
names  of  at  least  JO  tribes;  and  in  the  S)>antsh 
eiiinsula,  where  there  Is  now  but  two  languages 
e enumerates  22  nations.  In  perusing  such 
statements  ''o  rather  fancy  ourselves  reading 
of  American,  Malay,  or  ifimiou  nations  and 
tribes,  than  of  the  iHH>ple  of  Europe.  '1  be  an- 
cients were  incurious  both  in  regard  to  luiiguiige 
and  physical  form,  except  their-own  ; but  com- 


)>aring  the  few  facts  known  to  us  with  (he  pr^ 
sent  condition  of  nations  in  a rude  state  of  Sts' 
ciety,  the  pnihability  is  that  2,000  years  ago. 
the  inhabitants  of  Europe*,  like  the  people 
I now  referred  to,  had  a great  diversity  of  Inii'^ 
gu.iges  and  might  bo  distinguished  by  much 
ilifletence  of  phy.sical  fonn,  w^irh  in  the  inter- 
mixturu  of  families  can  be  no  longer  satisfac- 
torily traced.  Even  in  the  early  period  alluded 
to,  and,  indeed,  in  a far  earlier  one,  the  inter- 
mixture of  families  and  languages  must  have 
.vti'eady  tmule  considerable  progress.  'J‘he  Circ*i*ks 
had  K'ltlc*d  in  Italy  and  its  islands.  The  inha- 
bitants of  (>aiil  had  coluniMHl  a considerable 
portion  of  northern  Italy.  '1‘he  Italians,  in  their 
turn,  liad  settlc*d  an<l  culoni»cd  in  the  south  of 
FraiKc;  ami  the  Germans,  by  wliolc  tribes,  had 
formed  settlements  in  Gaul  and  Hntain. 

It  does  not  sc*em  likely,  however,  notwith- 
standing the  extinction  of  some  languages  and 
the  substitution  of  others,  that  any  conquered 
Fiuropean  nation  was  ever  cxterniinaled ; and 
it  sc’cms  probable,  that  the  greatest  change  that 
took  place  through  coni|ucst,  was  in  those  ca<>es 
in  which  the  conquerors  being  more  numerous 
than  the  conquered,  a mixed  race  was  the  result, 
hearing  a nearer  resemblance  to  the  lir.-n  than 
to  the  la.su  Of  this  the  Saxon  conquest  of  our 
ow  n c'ountry,  or,  at  all  event*,  the  German  con- 
quest of  a portion  of  it,  which  precedeil  (ho 
arrival  of  the  Romans,  affords  the  most  striking 
example.  In  the  great  revolutions  imw  refcrretl 
to,  the  near  apprt>ach  in  physical  funns  tif  the 
European  families  a»d  their  approximation, 
moreover,  in  manners  and  customs  would  maku 
amalgamation  a mutter  of  little  difllculty, — veiy 
different,  in  short,  from  what  would  have  bi*en 
the  case  had  there  cxisletl  a wide  discrepancy,  ns 
we  see  in  the  case  of  the  'Furks  and  Ctreeks,  and 
still  more  strikingly  in  the  cose  of  the  .\frtcuu 
' and  European  races  in  the  New  World. 

'I'he  European  race  is  distiitgiiishid  from  the 
1 African,  Mongolian,  Semitic,  lartar,  llindiKi, 

I Indo-Chinese,  C'hincse,  Malayan,  and  American, 
by  traits  so  obvious  and  distinct  as  not  to  be  mis- 
taken. The  skin  is  white,  and  the  colouring 
matter  of  the  rc/e  nito'o.ium  so  small  in  amount, 
that  in  the  cheeks,  and  some  other  parts  of  the 
body  where  the  skin  is  thinnest,  it  can  be  ik'cn 
throiiph,  and  hence  hiushing,  or,  rather,  visible 
blushing,  is  peculiar  to  the  European.  The  h.»ir 
varies  in  colour  in  different  individuals  a»d.  for 
the  must  part,  is  of  a soA  texture  and  uiirlu- 
luting;  ihe  eyes  also  vary  in  colour  from  a light 
blue,  or  Hpht  grey,  up  to  a dork  blue  or  dark 
brown.  'Ihese  three  characters  of  the  skin,  the 
hair,  and  the  eyes  arc  |>cculiar  to  the  EurojHJBn, 
and  never  to  be  found  in  any  other  race  of  man- 
kind. V'ariety,  .at  least  in  complexion,  if  nut  in 
features  also,  is  the  peculiar  physical  charnc- 
teriivtic  of  the  Eunipetin  race,  as  distinguished 
from  Ihe  other  inhabitants  of  the  globe  con*-i- 
dend  by  chutes.  The  intellectimr  ]Hmei*s,  as 
they  have  been  developed  in  this  nscc  in  all  pc- 
ritids  of  their  history,  from  their  first  emanation 
from  the  wootl.s  down  to  the  highest  point  of  the 
civilisation  of  Greece  and  Home,  or  of  modern 
Europe,  exhibit  a singular  superiority  over  the 
other  races.  'I'hey  display  a higher  degree  of 
energy,  intrepiditv,  enterprise,  and  invention, 
than  any  other.  'I'hoy  are  the  only  mcc  that  has 
as  yet  exhibited,  in  the  highest  degree,  the  pe- 
culiar prerogative  of  mankind,  that  of  always 
continuing  to  accumulaio  knowledge,  and  who, 
notwithstanding  many  oscillations  in  their  hiv- 
tory,  still  continue  to  advance.  Other  racev  have 
continued  stationary,  or  retrograded : but,  as 
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rrt\iuuxly  stated,  it  is  a di^tinctivc  tmit  of  the 
European  race  to  have  constantly  moved  on* 
wards,  and  gained  in  civilisation  in  periods 
when  it  appeared  to  be  retrograding:  for  even 
in  the  dark  ogc^,  a hen  the  tine  arts,  and  science, 
and  |K)tite  literainre  were  nearly  lust,  the  found- 
ations were  being  laid  of  a fur  bctti*r  constitution 
of  society  and  pf  jioveniment.  'i'he  verj'  mix- 
ture of  races  certainly  conduced  to  our  intel- 
Jectual  advancement,  and,  most  probably,  cott- 
tribute^,  as  it  is  known  to  do  with  the  lower 
animals,  to  our  physical  improvement.  It  is  in 
vain,  therefore,  that  naturalists  cln*s  the  Semitic, 
'iartar,  and  Hindoo  races,  along  w ith  Europeans, 
merely  because  the  form  of  their  skulls,  and  the 
shape  of  their  faces  do  not  materially  diflfer. 
There  are  other,  and  quite  as  imporlatit  charac- 
teristics that  show  them  to  be  essentially  dif- 
ferent. 

i\nother  characteristic  of  the  European  race  is 
Che  greater  sixe  of  the  hand,  the  greater  rigidity 
of  the  muscular  fibre  throughout,  and,  c<d!ec- 
lively,  the  superiority  of  mu.w'ular  strength,  and 
greater  ca(»acity  of  perseverance  in  physical  la- 
bour, which  distinguish  it  above  all  the  other 
races. 

In  attempting  the  following  clnxsincation,  we 
shall  take  it  for  granted,  that  emigration  ami 
coiupiest  have  not  so  cunipietelv  alteretl  the  phy- 
sical form  of  the  dilTerent  famtlics  of  men  now 
inhabiting  Kuro|>e,  but  that  they  arc  still,  in 
some  considerable  degree,  to  be  distinguisluKl 
by  the  form  which  belonged  to  each  iu  its 
origiiml  locality  i 

1.  Beginning  from  the  south-west,  the  first 
family  which  occurs  is  the  Sjiunish  or  Ibe- 
rian, including  the  whole  inhabitants  of  the 
Eeninsuia,  the  Portuguese  and  Basques,  as 
well  as  the  true  Spaniards.  Notwithstanding 
the  double  admixture  in  this  cose  of  Semitic 
blood,  and  of  Italian  and  Gothic,  this  family 
is  suffciently  distingni^^hed  by  colour,  features, 
and  intellectual  character,  from  its  neigh- 
bours across  the  Pyrenees,  and  those  farther  up 
the  Mediterranean.  They  have  displayed  the 
peculiar  characteristics  of  the  European  race  in 
their  resistance  to  and  final  conquest  of  the  Arabs, 
in  their  conquest  and  settlement  of  South  Ame- 
rica, in  their  progress  in  the  fine  arts,  and  in  the 
production  of  such  a genius  as  Cervantes. 

^ The  next  race  is  tne  Italian  ; its  ancient  type 
has  been  well  preserved,  notwithstanding  much 
admixture  of  Greek  and  German  blood:  this 
is  to  be  found  in  the  numerous,  and  obviounly 
faithful  repn>seniatiuns  of  its  men  and  women 
of  the  classical  ages,  w hich  exist  in  the  statues 
of  the  \'atican  and  Capitol ; and  w'hich  do  not 
appear  to  differ  in  anv  material  respect  from  the 
well-formed  and  handsome  peasantry  of  Italy  in 
tfie  present  day.  We  may  refer,  as  examples  of 
Uie  highest  order  of  the  Italian  form,  to  the 
statues  of  Augustus  arul  of  Napoleon,  which,  by 
the  way,  so  much  resemble  each  other,  that  the 
likeness  can  hardly  escape  the  must  inattentive 
observer.  Of  the  distinguished  men  prinluced 
by  this  family  it  is  almost  needless  to  speak; 
sodice  it  to  mention  the  names  of  C»sar  and 
Cicero,  of  Dante,  Itaphacl,  Columbus,  and  Na- 

pulc'im. 

3.  Proceeding  eastw’ard,  we  come  to  the  Greek 
family.  This  comprises  the  inhabitants  of  the 
(irveian  continent  and  islands,  including  the 
Illyrians,  Albanians,  1 hessalians,  fee.  The  uiral 
Kpe  of  these  is  to  be  found  in  the  Apollo,  the 
venut  de  Medici,  and  other  fine  remains  of  an- 
tiquity; and  the  reality  in  the  statues  of  great 
men  in  the  museums  ot  Italy,  and  in  the  m<^ern 


Greeks.  Notwitlistanding  a subjugation  of  nearly 
4 centuries,  the  Greiks  have  mixi^d  very  little 
with  their  compierors;  and  have  preserved  their 
language  and  physical  form  wonderfully  distinct, 
and  are  now,  as  of  old,  remarkable  fur  pcrisuiial 
beauty.  It  would  be  idle  to  speak  of  the  genius 
of  the  family  which  produceti  lloiner  and  De- 
mosthenes, Themistocles  and  Epaminundas ; 
which  routed  and  expelled  from  Europe  the 
hordes  of  A>ia.  carried  its  conquests  to  the  Indus, 
difl'usetl  arts  and  civilisation  over  w estern  Eurojie, 
and  is  the  parent  of  all  rational  literature  and 
sound  science. 

4.  'I'he  nest  family,  procectling  eastward,  is  the 
I'urkish  or  Tartar,  the  only  oriental  race  that 
ever  succeeded  in  fonning  by  conquest  a great 
IKTmanenl  establishment  in  Europe.  'I'hough 
with  a considerable  mixture  of  Semitic  and  Eu- 
ropean blood,  they  still  closely  resemble  their 
brethren  who  inhabit  'I'ransoxiana.  Invariably 
dark  eyes,  and  dark  hair  of  a course  texture,  with 
a st^uatter  form  and  an  intellectiinl  listlessness, 
distinguish  them  from  all  the  genuine  European 
families,  'I’he  empire  they  have  founded  in  Eu- 
ro)H>,  is  tottering  to  its  downfall ; and  but  for 
the  jealousies  of  the  Eurofiean  powers,  it  would 
long  since  have  la'en  aimihihittHi. 

5.  'lurning  again  to  the  W.,  we  find  N. 

of  Sj>ain,  and  of  the  Mediterranean, 

the  Celtic  family,  inhabiting  France,  Belgium, 
a part  of  Switzerland,  and  a part  of  the  Brit- 
ish islands,  l^hysically  and  intellectually,  the 
general  character  of  this  pco]ile  (allowance 
being  made  fur  the  influence  of  civilisation)  is 
probably,  in  most  essential  particulars,  the  same 
as  that  of  the  (rauls,  of  Cirsar,  anti  of  the  Cale- 
donians, and  Silures  of  Tacitus.  'I'hey  are  dis- 
tinguished from  the  German  race  by  darker 
complexions,  a far  greater  prevalence  of  brown 
hair  and  dork  eves ; and  intellectually  by  superior 
vivacity,  as  exemplified  in  the  French  and  Irish  ; 
but  at  the  same  tunc,  perhaps,  by  less  constancy 
and  assiduity.  'I'hc  statqes  of  Voltaire,  and  the 
portraits  of  Francis  1.  and  Sully,  maybe  taken 
as  examples  of  this  family  in  moJern  times; 
while  the  dying  gladiator,  now  commonly  con- 
sidered a Claul,  may  be  held  as  ri>preseii*ting  it 
in  antiquity.  Language  afibrds  no  test  in  re- 
gard to  this  family ; for  we  know  nothing  of  the 
ancient  dialects  of  France,  while  the  modem 
language  Is  formed  on  that  of  the  Homan  con- 
querors, with  the  exception  of  about  two  mil- 
lions of  people  inhabiting  Brittany,  who  still 
speak  a tongue  which  is,  in  reality,  the  same  as 
the  Welsh.  The  elsh,  again,  is  as  remote  fiom 
the  Erse  of  Scotland  or  the  Irish  of  Ireland,  as 
the  languages  of  any  two  American,  Oceanic, 
or  Indian  tiibi'S,  a hundred  miles  apart  fmm  each 
other;  while  the  Celtic  dialects  of  Scotland  and 
Ireland  are,  in  fact,  nearly  identical.  It  nittst, 
indeed,  be  admitted,  that  there  are  great,  if  not 
insuperable,  difiiculttes,  even  in  a physii'al  point 
of  view,  in  classing  all  the  nations  now’  enume- 
rated under  one  head;  the  Welsh  and  Scotch 
Highlanders  being  short  in  stature,  and  the 
French  not  tall,  while  the  Irish  are  remarkable 
for  their  stature. 

6.  W’e  come  next  to  the  German  family,  at 
present  the  most  powerful  and  possessing’  the 
greatest  influence  of  any  in  Euro|>e,  though 
two  thousand  years  ago  it  was  almost  un- 
known. This  family  is  characterised  by  the 
great  prevalence  of  blue  eyes,  yellow  or  flaxen 
hair,  and  a very  fair  skin.  It  embraces  the 
Swedes,  Norwegians,  Danes,  Dutch,  all  the  In- 
habitants of  Germany,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  Bohemians,  and  tlie  great  bulk  of  the  Scotch 
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and  English.  Alon^  the  banks  of  the  Rhine) 
atid  in  liritain*  there  has  been  much  admixture 
of  Celtic,  and  probably  also,  of  Italian  blood; 
and  it  is  only  in  the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  as 
ill  Sweden  and  Denmark,  that  the  peculiar  cha' 
racteriiUics  of  the  German  race  are  still  found 
pure  and  unmixed.  Generally  speaking,  how. 
ever,  the  German  family,  in  its  native  seat,  is 
less  intennixed  with  foreign  blood  than  any  other 
European  family.  Its  own  country  has  never 
been  conquered ; while  the  Germans  have  been 
tlic  must  extensive  and  permanent  of  all  con. 

Iuerors,  as  is  shown  by  their  conquests  of  Franco, 
Ingland,  Italy,  and  Spain,  and  by  the  still  more 
axtensive  conquests  they  are  now  achieving  across 
the  Atlantic,  and  in  Australia.  The  German 
family  has  probably  cxhibitt>d  greater  enterprise, 
perseverance,  and  even  invention,  than  any  other 
family,  as  evinced  by  its  discoveries  in  arts  and 
sciences,  its  military  enterprises,  and  its  political 
institutions.  For  the  last  two  thousand  years,  and 
probablv  even  before  it  was  know  n to  the  rest  of 
the  world,  it  has  gone  on  sleatlily  advancing  in  ci- 
rilisation,  and  in  the  accumulation  of  knowledge. 
The  portraits  of  Luther,  Milton,  and  Newton,  are 
favourable  representations  of  this  family,  and 
those  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  and  Charles  Xll. 
exhibit  its  ruder  and  more  vulgar  form. 

We  may  here  observe,  that  there  arc  really  no 
founds  whatever  fur  the  common  and  favourite 
hypothesis  of  the  German  or  Gothic  family 
having  emigrated  at  some  remote  period  fVom 
Asia.  This  is  a purely  gratuitous  and,  apparent- 
ly,  most  unfounded  su|qx>sition.  There  is  not, 
in  fact,  so  much  as  the  shadow  of  any  kind  of 
evidence  to  prove  that  the  Germans  described  by 
Tacitus  were  not  the  original  occupants  of  the 
counti7  they  then  occupied ; and  the  fair  prc. 
sumption  U,  that  such  was  really  the  case.  At 
all  events,  if  they  ever  inhabited  any  part  of  Asia, 
their  emigration  must  have  been  of  the  most 
elTcctual  description,  as  not  a trace  of  any  cog. 
nate  people  is  now  to  be  found  in  that  continent. 

7.  The  next  ^>at  htmily  is  the  Slavonic, 
embracing  the  Russians,  Poles,  Lithuanians, 
and  a portion  of  the  iiohemians,  the  Wends 
Dalmatians,  Croatians  Slavonians  Bosnians 
Servians  and  Bulgarians.  8w*arth^  complexions 
as  compared  with  the  German  family,  dark  brown 
hair,  with  a light  reddish  beard,  a round  facs 
high  cheek  bones,  and  eves  somewhat  Mongo- 
Han,  characterise  this  family,  which,  as  yet,  though 
greatly  superior  in  ener^,  enterprise,  and  power 
of  combination,  to  any  Asiatic  people,  has  made 
no  very  remarkable  progress  in  civilisation.  Peter 
the  Great  is  perhaps  most  remarkable  man 
that  this  family  has  produced,  and  his  portrait  is 
a favourable  specimen  of  it 
8.  The  Finnish  is  another  family,  comprising 
chiefly  the  Finns  and  Laplanders  with  some 
smaller  nations  the  whole  extending  from  the 
Gulph  of  Finland  to  the  Ouraiion  mountains. 
This  family  is  short  in  stature,  of  a strong  and 
robust  make,  with  a flat  face,  high  cheek  bones 
light  brown  hair,  and  a thin  beaid.  It  is  said  to 
be  of  oriental  origin,  but  apparently  with  no  good 
foundation.  'rhcFinns  have  made  little  progress 
in  civilisation,  and  many  of  them  are  to  this  day 
in  the  nomadic  state.  '1  he  whole  number  of  this 
family  is  not  estimated  at  above  three  millions. 

9>  Munnry,  Transylvania,  Wollachis  Molda- 
vis  and  ilcssarabis  arc  inhabited  by  a variety 
of  races  not  very  easily  classilied.  The  ancient 
inhabitants  were  the  Pannonians  uid  Dacians, 
whose  robust  and  manly  forms  arc  well  repro- 
sented  in  the  statues  of  their  kings  and  warriors, 
many  of  which  arc  still  to  be  found  among  the 


ancient  remains  which  cxUl  in  Romo,  and  other 
cities  of  Italy,  'i'he  genuine  Hungarians  of  tho 
present  day  are  tall  and  hands4>mo,  with  dark 
complexions,  and  brown  or  black  hair.  'Fhey 
are  said  to  be  descended  from  the  Magyars,  w ho 
arc  thcmsi'Ives  represented  as  emigrants  from 
central  Asia;  but  if  the  ancestors  of  the  Hun- 
garians really  emigrated  from  any  country  E.  of 
tlie  Wulga,  it  is  certain  that  there  is  now  nothing 
oriental  in  their  descendants  either  in  mind  or 
body. 

10.  The  N.  E.  portion  of  Europe  is  inhabited 
by  a iKirtion  of  tl>e  Mongolian  race,  either  in  a 
nomadic,  or  other  rude  state,  such  as  the  Sa- 
moyedes,  the  Soiyancs,  Penniens,  Wqjuls,  Wot- 
yaks,  Kalinuks,  and  Kirghises.  The  Jews,  a 
jwrtion  of  the  Semitic  family,  are  found  dispersed 
throughout  all  Europe,  but  are  most  numerous 
in  some  of  the  rudest  parts  of  it,  as  Poland  and 
Russia.  It  is  probable,  indeed,  thattheirnumbers 
nt  present  far  exceed  what  they  ever  amounted  to 
before  their  conquest  and  dispersion,  and  when 
they  were  an  independent  nation.  'I'hc  dark  com- 
plexion, black  eyes,  and  black  hair,  with  aquiline 
nose,  show  generally  to  what  extent  the  purity 
of  the  original  race  has  been  preserved.  Still  as 
wc  And  not  unfre<]uenUy  among  them,  especially 
when  living  among  the  German  family,  l^r  hair 
and  blue  eyes,  which  no  Asiatic  ever  |x>ssessed, 
it  admits  of  little  question  that  a considerable 
intermixture  of  blood  has  taken  place. 

Pupulation,  procress  of  population  in 

Europe  in  modern  times  has  been  vastly  greater 
than  in  any  other  quarter  of  the  world,  except 
those  parts  of  America  and  Australia  that  are 
occupied  by  Europeans.  This  increase  has  been 
at  once  a consequence  and  a cause  of  the  in- 
crease of  industry ; and  it  has,  accordingly,  been 
neatest  in  those  countries  in  which  industry  has 
been  most  developed,  — in  Great  Britain,  ’Ger- 
many, Russia,  and  France ; and  nearly  stationary 
where  industry  hat  been  stationary,  as  in  tho 
Peninsula  and  Turkey.  In  some  countries, 
however,  there  has  been  a considerable  increase 
of  population  without  any  corresponding  in- 
crease of  industry.  Ireland  is  a case  in  point: 
the  almost  unprecedented  increase  of  population 
that  took  place  in  it  between  1784  and  1890  hav- 
ing been  wholly,  or  almost  w holly,  a consequence 
or  the  endless  division  and  subdivision  of  the 
land  — that  is,  of  the  operation  of  that  principle 
to  which  the  poverty  and  barbarism  of  the 
country,  as  well  as  its  dense  population,  are 
mainly  to  be  ascribed.  (&*e  laxLAND. ) We  are 
al^  disposed  to  believe  that  the  diviuon  of  the 
land  in  iVussia,  resulting  from  the  innovations 
introduced  by  Stein,  has  had  a considerable  in- 
fluence over  the  extraordinary  increase  of  popu- 
lation in  that  kingdom  (are  Prussia);  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  operation  of  the  law  of 
equal  succession  has  contributed  to  bring  about 
the  same  result  in  France.  (See  FaAXcx.)  But, 
however  it  may  have  been  brought  about,  it  does 
not  api>ear  that  the  increase  of  population  has 
been  any  where  accompanied  by  a deteriora- 
tion in  the  condition  of  the  inhab.  On  the 
contrary,  it  has  been  in  most  countries  sig- 
nally improved.  In  Great  Britain,  France, 
Germany,  Russia,  Ac.,  the  groat  bulk  of  the 
inhab.  arc  now  better  fed,  better  clothed,  and 
better  lodged  than  at  any^ormer  period.  I'he 
rate  of  mortality  bas  been  also  very  materially 
diminished ; so  that  there  has  been  almost  every 
where  not  only  a great  increasie  of  comfort  and 
enjoyment,  but  oIm  of  health  and  longevity.  It 
may  be  further  observed,  that  the  extensive  in- 
tercourre  that  now  prevails  among  different  coun- 
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tries  has  almost  wholly  nuUUled  (he  influence  of  ^ 
those  scarcities  in  particular  countries  (hat  used  j 
now  and  then  to  sweep  off  a large  proportion  of' 
their  inhab.  Scarcities  are  never  general ; and 
it  is  always  found,  that  when  the  crops  arc 
defleient  in  one  quarter  they  are  unusuallv  pro- 
ductive in  quarters  having  a UifTcrem  soil  and 
climate.  And  commerce,  hy  setting  the  sun)lus 
of  one  country  againirf  the  deficiency  of  another, 
produces,  as  it  were,  perpetual  plenty ; and  ex- 
empts civilised  nations  from  those  vicissitudes  in 
respwt  to  the  supply  of  food  that  are  so  destruc- 
tive in  rude  societies. 

Gooernmmi.  — Very  various  forms  of  govem- 
meot  may  be  found  m Europe  ^ but,  .s|>eaking 
generally,  they  may  all  be  distributed  into  the 
three  great  classes  of  absolute  and  limited  mon- 
archies, and  republics.  It  is  nccessorv*,  however,  * 
to  observe,  that  by  the  first,  or  absolute  mo- 
narchies, is  not  meant  governments  where  the 
sovereign  is  really  absomte.  or  may  act  as  his 
judgment  or  caprice  may  dictate.  There  is  no 
such  government  in  any  )>art  of  Europe,  not 
even  in  Turkey.  All  that  is  here  meant  by  an 
absolute  monarchy,  is  a government  where  the 
legislative  and  executive  functions  arc  admi- 
nistered by  the  sovereign,  without  his  being  sub- 
ject to  the  control  of  any  legally  constituli^  or 
recognised  public  body.  Hut  every  country  in 
Europe  has  laws  and  institutions  which  the  sove- 
reign roust  respect ; and  public  opinion  bos  every 


where  vast  influence:  the  most  absolute  of  the 
Eumpean  nionarchs  arc  aware  of  its  power,  and 
all  of  them  are  exceedingly  chary  about  u<louting 
any  line  o'  conduct  that  they  suppose  would  he 
likely  to  be  disupprove<l  hy  nnv  considerable  pro- 
portion of  their  subjects,  'Hie  checks  on  tliu 
puwer  of  the  sovereign  in  the  diflerent  limited 
monarchies  to  be  found  in  Euro|>o,  are  extremely 
difierent  both  in  kind  and  degree.  They  inosily, 
however,  consist  of  organised  bodies  that  share, 
to  a greater  or  less  extent,  in  the  legislative 
authority.  In  some  countries,  as  iu  the  United 
Kingdom,  one  of  the  bodies  that  shares  in  the 
legislative  authority  is  elected  fur  a S]iecifk*d 
period  by  a pretty  widely  ditfused  system  of  suf- 
fice, and  nas,  consetpiently,  very  great  influ- 
ence. J he  distribution  of  ]>ower  in  republics 
Is,  as  every  one  knows,  (|uite  as  various  as  in 
monarchies. 

Pulitical  Europe  is  divided  at  present 

(l$t39)into  59  independent  vtatc^which, with  their 
area.  i>op.,  &c.,  are  mostly  specified  in  the  follow- 
ing  Uible.  At  the  head  of  these  states  are  (ireal 
Hritain,  Russia,  France,  .Austria,  and  Prussia, 
called,  par  excellence^  the  live  great  powers. 
The  states  of  the  second  rank  are  Spain.  .Swe- 
I den,  arid  Turkey;  those  of  (he  third,  Holland, 
Hciginm,  Portugal,  Naples,  Havnria,  Sunlinin, 
Denmark,  Saxony,  \\  irteinberg,  Hanover,  and 
the  Swiss  Uonfederatiim ; and  the  remainder 
belong  to  the  fourth  c!a>s. 
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The  foregoing  table  iho«s  that  Ku*»ia  cotnprl»e«  the 
gr^.-UAit  actual  amount  Ixrth  of  extent  and  p«>p.  i thuugh. 
as  to  den»ltjr  of  pop..  In  pro|*ortlon  to  the  mj.  m..  It  rank'* 
la<t  but  one.  The  indep.  state  with  the  least  am«>uut  of 
pop.  Is  the  prlucipalltr  of  Lirlitenstrin ; that  with  the 
lra>t  extent  of  surface  is  the  repuhUc  of  San  Marino ; 
and  that  with  the  greatest  dcDuitj’  of  pop.  is  the  free  city 
of  Frankfort  on  tne  Mayn.  The  fn>p.  of  Sweditt  and 
Norway  is  the  lea>t  den*e.  The  |K>p.  t«»  the  hj.  to.  In 
Spain  iiearly  rrpn*senu  that  of  Kiiro|>«  at  large. 

Ar/i/iO«.  — . In  the  iVciutar  Ahnaruic  for  IWG.  the 
pop.  <jf  Europe  is  estimated  at  3VS  nilHInns  *.  dltinhulvd 
as  follows  among  the  different  religious  creeds : — 

fitnman  Catholics  - 121.74^.000 
Christians^  Protestants  • - .')2..'tin.ono 

(Greek  Church  - •Cuoo.ono 

Mohammedans  - - - H.*  .VJ./ifW 

.Tews  ....  l,7Vi,(XI0 

Uther  faiths  ....  SlA.uou 

Tout  - - 2w.00n.000 

Hence  it  appears  that  more  than  l9-S2Uths  of 

* The  disercpancf  beixvn  thU  end  lb«  nnmber  K'*en  siKtrr  is 
«Tfa>Wie<l  ^(I,  b,  ihe  in«-T«HMr  id  jpajKjUilun  the  sitd 

tKUli;  Im  our  h>TtnK  rsleiKlt-ri  Ihe  bmits  uT  Kitr«(ie,  so  *•  tn  mak.*  it 
{•Klude  the  aorrmin>-n(>  of  .Vwrsklian,  Urml'iirg,  the  isuissu'. 
Ac-,  which  the  n'dwtar  Almiaimf  tncladashil  Asm. 
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the  whole  pop.  are  Christians.  In  an  enlarged 
]M>int  of  view',  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  prevails 
chiefly  in  the  S.,  Protestantism  in  the  N.,  and 
the  Greek  church  in  the  E.  Muharoincdanixm 
i.s  confined  to  Turkey  and  the  extreme  >S.  part  of 
Riisvia.  The  Jews  are  scattered  over  the  whole 
of  Europe,  but  are  especially  numerous  in 
Pol.-ind.  The  nomadic  Kalmuc  tribes  in  the  S. 
provs.  of  Russia  profess  Buddhism  or  Lamism  ; 
■Snl>cism,  or  the  worship  of  the  celestial  bodies, 
Ac.,  prevails  amongst  some  Caucasian  tribes; 
the  wandering  Gyp.sey  races  have  a religion  pe- 
culiar to  themselves ; and  Feticism,  including 
various  kinds  of  idolatrous  worship,  still  exists 
amongst  some  of  the  Finnic  and  Ostiak  tribes  of 
Lapland,  Sweden,  N.  Russia,  Ac.  1U3, 

Ac. ) 

I^anfmages.  — The  principal  .vt  preieot  spoken  In  Eu. 
ro|M*  tn«y  he  claskwit  n»  follows  : — 

1.  GRkro-LATU*  Fkkm,v: 

n.  Moslem  (;ret^k. 

b Italian.  .SjMiiitli,  Portuguese,  French,  UoldukUn, 
and  WiillAcidiU). 

2.  CKI.TIC  Kamu,y  : 

a.  Gaelic  of  ScuUaDd,  Erse  or  Irish  Gaelic. 
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b.  WeUh,  Annorkan  (BrKuuijr).  CoruUb  (allied  to 
the  two  latter  diaIccU)  extinct. 

3.  Tki'Tonic  Family  ; 

a.  HiRh  German.  Low  Germnn.  (Dutch,  Ac.)  Swediah, 
Daiiith  aiul  Norwrjrinn,  Icelandic. 
k,  Knslish  and  Lowland  .Scotch,  very  mixed, ofpedally 
the  former,  but  fouiidi-d  on  the  old  Au^lu«Saaon  ur 
other  Trutunlc  dialixtl. 

4.  Slavunic  F.miily  : 

Polish,  Bohcml.in,  Servian.  5vnrab  or  Wend- 
i«h,  two  dUU'Cti  i|•okt■n  in  E.  Saxony,  Croatian, 
Itosnian.  Bulitarian,  Ac. 

6.  Ot’K\Li%.'<  Family: 

a.  Finnish,  Lun|>i»li.  Ksthooian,  CarelUn. 

b.  Mav’yar  or  Hungarian, 
e.  Turkish  (?) 

6.  PvciLiAR  l.vsrUAUCA: 

а.  Uasque,  /p«)ki-n  m Pyrenean  dlstrlctf  of  Spain  and 
France  — quite  unlike  any  other  Flurupran  tonguo. 

б.  Albanian,  beionjting  to  neither  the  .Slavonian  nor 
Greek  family. but  lnt**nnlxed  with  both. 

t.  Llthuaiiian,  Ix*ttUh,  Idvonian.  Samogitlan.  nuite 
peculiar,  though  couiaiaiiig  many  Sl^yuuic  worot.  ^ 

CipUisntion.  — Though  the  least  civilisetl  state 
of  Europe  is  certainiy  more  atlvanced  in  nl!  that 
respects  mental  cultivatiun  ami  improvement  in 
the  arts,  titan  the  most  improvctl  native  state 
founded  in  any  other  part  ol  the  world,  there  is 
a wide  diflerence  in  the  degrees  of  civilisation 
that  obtain  amoim  the  diiferent  European  com- 
munities. The  lliiUan  republics  were  the  lirsi 
to  emerge  through  (he  barbarism  that  involved 
Europe  afler  the  Homan  empire  had  fallen  a 
nrey  to  the  attacks  of  the  Gennans  und  oilier 
S'urthern  invaders.  It  Has  in  them  that  com- 
merce. arts,  and  literature  again  rose  to  such 
excellence  as  to  rival  or  excel  their  state  in  the 
most  brilliant  periods  in  the  annals  of  Greece 
and  Home.  'Ihc  invention  of  printing  in  the 
loth  century  gave  to  the  modems  n power  of 
diffusing,  increasing,  and  peqictuating  inform^ 
ation  of  which  the  ancients  were  w holly  destitute, 
and  which  has  contributed  incomparably  more 
than  any  thing  else  to  accelerate  the  progre.ss  of 
civilisation.  It  is,  perhaps,  not  going  too  far  to 
say,  that  we  arc  indebted  to  the  invention  of 
printing  for  the  Refoninuion — that  great  event 
which  restored  to  mankind  the  right  of  thinking 
and  judging  for  themselves  on  matters  of  re- 
ligious belief;  and  broke  to  pieces  the  shackles 
which  churchmen  and  bigots  had  forged  to  en- 
chain and  weigh  down  the  energies  of  the  human 
mind.  Hut  thougli  the  invention  of  printing 
and  the  Hefoniiution  have  everywhere  had  a 
powerful  influence,  it  has  been  much  greater  in 
some  countries  than  in  others.  Only  a very 
xhort  time  elapsed  after  books  began  to  be  mul- 
tiplied, till  governinents.  beginningto be  K*nsible 
or  the  importance  ol  this  new  jiower,  endea- 
voured to  make  it  subservient  to  their  views,  by 
enacting  laws  for  its  regnlation,  and  preventing 
any  work  from  being  pubfished  without  a licence, 
or  till  it  had  been  revised  by  a censor:  and  it 
was  not  till  Holland  had  emancipated  herself 
from  the  blind  and  brutal  dc<iputism  of  old 
Spain,  and  the  Stuarls  had  been  expelled  from 
England,  that  the  press  began  to  be  really  free ; 
and  that  periodical  literature,  and  especially  news- 
papers,  began  to  acquire  some  portion  of  the  vast 
importance  to  which  they  have  since  attained. 
Hut  the  jealousy  of  the  doctrines  broached  by  the 
early  Ueformers  was  still  greater  than  that  of  the 
freedom  of  the  press.  They  attacked  principles 
that  had  been  long  regarded  as  sacrid,  and  w hich, 
in  fact,  had  bei*n  looked  ufion  by  must  per- 
sons as  part  and  parcel  of  the  Christian  faith. 
In  addition  to  this  religions  feeling,  most  princes 
believed  that  the  government  derived  a strong  sup- 
port from  the  church;  and  that,  were  its  found- 
ations unsettled,  the  whole  frame- work  of  society 
would,  most  likely,  bo  shaken  to  pieces,  and  their 


uwer  and  authority  miglit  fall  to  the  ground. 
Ve  need  nut,  therefore,  be  surprised  that  atmosi 
oil  the  great  sovereigns  of  Europe,  as  the  kings 
of  France  and  Spain,  the  emperor  of  Austria, 
&c.,  were  determined  enemies  of  the  Heform- 
ation.  In  England,  the  unbridled  licentiousness 
of  Henry  Vlll.  luckily  effected  a se|Mration 
from  the  church  of  Home,  which  otherv«ise  it 
might  nave  been  im^iossible,  or,  at  all  events, 
very  dilficult  to  bring  about : and  in  Fnince,  the 
extinction  of  the  line  of  \'alois  by  tlie  death  of 
Henry  111.  in  1589,  and  the  elevation  of 
Henry  IV.  to  the  throne,  secured  to  the  coun- 
try the  advantages  of  a toleration  that  could 
not  be  ubliteratcfi,  even  by  the  revocation  of 
the  edict  of  Nantes.  Hut  in  the  Peninsula, 
Austria,  and  Italy,  the  efforts  of  the  enemies 
of  the  Reformation  prevailed.  Philip  II., 
though  he  failetl  in  his  atUanpi  to  extirpate  the 
principleH  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  in  the 
Eow  ('uuntries.  completely  succeeded  in  Spain 
and  Portugal;  where  he  not  only  consigned 
every  adherent  of  the  new  doctrines  to  the 
stake,  and  established  the  formidable  tribunal  of 
the  Im{uisitiui],  but  aUu  su;iprcs.'>ed  the  free  in- 
stitutions that  had  previously  existed  in  Ara- 
gon and  other  S^uimsh  kingdoms,  'llic  result 
has  been  such  os  might  have  been  anticipated : 
S|iain,  deprived  of  those  means  of  instruction 
and  imnruveinent  that  she  once  possessed,  and 
which  have  been  enjoyed  by  other  countriea, 
has  not  merely  been  outstripped  by  her  rivals 
in  the  career  of  wealth  and  improvement,  but 
has  positively  retrograded;  and  it  infinitely  lesH 
industrious  and  civilised  at  this  moment  than  in 
the  reign  of  (,'harles  V.  She  has  been,  in  fact,  a 
prey  to  every  species  of  misgovernment ; and 
affords  a striking  and  impressive  example  of 
the  incalculable  injury  that  an  enfe*cblin^  and  de- 
grading tU|>erstition  and  an  irresponsible  go- 
vernment may  entail  upon  a pexiple.  lit  no 
other  countiy  has  the  freedom  of  the  press  and 
of  religious  opinion  been  so  completely  rooted 
out  ill  Spain;  and  none,  consequently,  has 
fallen  into  such  a deplorable  state  of  weakness 
and  decrepitude.  In  general,  it  may  be  affirmed 
of  the  different  countries  of  Europe,  that  their 
civilisation  is  pro}K>rtiuned  to  the  amount  of 
freedom  they  have  practically  enjoyed.  Other 
things  have,  no  doubt,  had  a material  influence 
in  advancing  and  retarding  their  progress;  but 
it  has,  notw  iih.sUnding,  mainly  depended  on  the 
freiKlom  of  the  press  and  of  opinion. 

Of  the  secondary  causes  that  have  influenced 
the  progress  and  diflbsiun  of  civilisation,  com- 
merce has  undoubtedly  been  by  far  the  most 
powerful.  .\n  extensive  commerce  is  only 
another  name  for  an  extensive  intercourse  with 
foreigners;  and  it  is  ini|K>ssiblc  tliat  this  should 
take  place  without  partially,  at  least,  obliterating 
local  and  national  prejudices,  and  exfianding  the 
mind.  C’onimercc  is  also  a powerful  means  of 
promoting  industry  and  invention.  An  agri- 
cultural people  having  little  communicatioa 
with  their  neighbours,  may  be  either  stationary 
or  but  slowly  progressive;  but  such  cannot  bo 
the  case  with  a commercial  people.  'I'hey  ne- 
cessarily become  acquainted  with  all  the  arts 
and  inventions  of  those  wiih  whom  they  carry 
on  trade,  and  with  the  endless  variety  of  their 
peculiar  products  and  modes  of  enjoyment. 
I1ic  motives  which  excite,  and  the  means  of 
rewarding  superior  industry  and  ingenuity,  are 
thus  prodigiously  aiimiented.  The  home  pro- 
ducers exert  themselves  to  incn>ase  their  sup- 
plies of  disposable  articles,  that  they  may  ex- 
change them  for  those  of  other  counlriea  and 
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climates.  And  the  mcrchnnt,  finding' a ready  j 
demand  fur  njch  urticle^  is  to  itn-  ‘ 

{Kirt  a greater  vaiicly.  tu  liitd  out  cheaper 
markets  and  ttais  constantly  to  supply  new 
incentives  to  the  vanity  atid  ambition,  and  i 
consequently  to  the  inilusiry,  of  his  cuvtomers. 
Every  power  of  the  mind  and  body  Ls  thus 
called  into  action;  and  the  passion  for  foreign  ' 
commodities — a passion  which  sonic  shallow  [ 
moralists  have  ignorantly  censured becomes  | 
one  of  the  most  cflicicnt  causes  of  industry,  i 
wealth,  and  civilisation.  I 

Commerce,  and  the  manufactures  to  which  it  | 
gives  rise,  and  by  which  again  it  is  indehnitely  ' 
extended,  arc  always  most  advantageunsly  car.  | 
ried  on  in  groat  towns;  which,  cunsei|ucmly,  ' 
are  unifonnlv  most  numerous  in  commerciai  j 
countries.  '1‘hese  great  towns  are  the  grand  ■ 
sources  of  civilisation.  The  competition  that  ^ 
takes  place  in  them,  the  exeiteiuciU  that  is  ! 
constantly  kept  up.  the  collision  of  so  inany 
minds  brought  into  immodi.i!e  contact,  nnd  nil  ! 
endeavouring  to  outstrip  each  other  in  their  i 
respective  departments,  develops  all  the  re-  I 
sources  of  the  human  mind,  nnd  renders  a great ; 
city  a perpetually  nidiating  focus  of  intelligence  [ 
and  invention.  | 

At  no  former  period  in  the  history  of  the  world  , 
has  commerce  bivii  nearly  so  extensive  as  at ' 
jirescnt ; and  it  is  all  but  certain  that  it  will  con- 
tinue to  incrca.se,  with  the  increase  of  intelligence, 
]>opulHtion,  and  wealth,  all  over  the  world,  liut  , 
the  tendency  of  an  extensive  commercial  inter-  | 
course  among  dilferent  nations  is  to  did'use  the 
advantages  of  civili«M»iion  equallv  amongst  them 
all;  and  the  fair  presumption  seems  tu  be,  that 
the  diflerenccs  that  now  exist  in  the  social  con- 
diliun  of  the  people  of  the  various  European 
states,  except  in  so  lar  as  (hey  may  depenu  on' 
dilTerences  of  soil  or  climate,  or  such  like  natural  i 
causes,  will  gradually  decrease,  and,  perhaps,  in 
tile  long  run,  nearly  disappear. 

EUSTATIUS  (ST.honp  of  the  Taribljce  or  W.  India 
islands  In  the  ftroup  i^ltinl  (h«*  I.eeward  Ulands,  brlniiK* 
Itiff  to  the  Dutch,  in  Ut.  ir’.TO'  N.,  ! »iik.  (7^  41K  \V.. 
between  St.  Chrlstoplier’s  nnd  Saba,  about  9 m.  K.W.  ’ 
the  former,  and  l.v  in.  S.K.  the  latter  inland.  Area,. 
Is9  »q.  m.  Vop.  13,700,  Including  staves.  ( H'nmar  i 
Almanac.)  This  island  i«  evidently  an  extinct  volcano;  ^ 
It  rises  out  of  (he  ocean  in  a pyranildal  form,  nnd  has  a 
depressiuu  in  its  ciMiire,  apparently  its  ancient  crater, 
which  DO*  ftimUhrs  a plentiful  cover  for  numerous  wild 
animals.  The  coast  is  Hlmoit  wholiy  inacretsiblc.  except 
on  the  S.W  . where  the  town  of  St.  KiuUtdus  hat  l>een  ! 
built.  Climate  Keneraliy  healthy:  btU  territic  hur- 
ricanes and  earthquakes  are  fr<*quent.  The  island 
■ufTert  also  the  cre.it  drawback  of  a defidimry  of 
■prioff  water.  Sol)  very  fertile,  and  tlie  industry  of  the  i 
liutcb  has  brought  ainuist  every  portion  of  it  into  cul-  , 
tore.  Tobacco,  wliicli  It  the  principal  product,  is 
raised  on  the  sides  of  the  pyramid  to  lu  very  simmitt. 
Sugar,  cottoo.  Indigo,  cofTee,  maixe,  yams,  potatoe*,  Ac..  , 
are  also  grown ; and  hogs,  kids,  rabbits,  and  all  kinds  of 
poultry,  being  reared  in  much  greater  numbers  than  re-  I 
quired  for  the  use  of  the  pop.,  uie  Isl.  fiirnldiet  them  to 
otliera.  But  we  have  no  arcuraie  information  respecting  I 
the  amount  or  value  of  the  annual  produce,  or  of  the  ' 
export  or  import  trade.  Kormeriv  it  used  to  be  the  seat  \ 
of  an  extensive  rontraboiid  traffic  with  the  oiljaccnt 
islands  and  the  continent  of  S.  America.  This  island 
was  token  possession  of  by  the  Dutch,  early  in  the  17th 
century  ; It  has,  since  then,  several  limes  changed  hands 
between  them,  the  French,  and  the  F.nglish;  it  was 
finally  given  up  to  Ilulland  in  1814.  {Diet.  (Jfog. ; Con- 
nahicA,  gr.) 

EUXINK.  See  Btam  PtA. 

EVK.SH.AM,  a pari.  bor.  and  market  town  of  England, 
CO.  Worcester,  hand.  lUokenhnrst.  In  the  fertile  vale  of 
Evesham, on  the  Avon.  13ni.  S.E.  Worcester, and  14m.  N. 
by  E.  Cheltenham.  The  bor.  extends  over  3 parishes, 
comprising  in  ail  an  area  of  9,130  acres.  Fop.  in  I8.<1. 
3,991.  The  limits  of  the  bor.  were  not  afli*cted  by  the 
^undary  Art.  It  is  situated  on  both  sides  the  river, 
the  communication  between  iu  two  divisions  being  kept 
up  by  a bridge  of  7 arciies.  This  is  a very  ancient  town, 
a monastery  having  been  founder)  here  anno  1C9.  )i 
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*2s  a mitrexl  al>bcy,  and  at  the  di^soluiion  its  revciiues 
amounted  to  I Im3/  a year.  K*  w vestiges  of  the  building 
now  remain,  with  the  exception  of  a inaqiiiticent  tower, 
now  usetl  as  a belfry,  built  not  long  before  the  dlsMiiu- 
tion.  Tills  tower  is  a square.  Ti  A.  by  ‘j'J,  and  117  A.  in 
height : it  it  reckonml  tlic  finest  extant  specimen  of  tlis 
jMdiiUxi  ecclesiastical  style  of  the  itkii  century.  The 
town  consists  priiirtiiaUy  of  a niain  street  in  the  line  of 
the  bridge,  sum  of  anuther  nearly  at  right  aiisles  to  it. 
“ The  appearance  of  th**  ti>wn  U that  of  a flourishing 
and  improving  pl.ire.  Many  housi's  have  been  recentiy 
rebuilt,  and  serer.vi  new  out's  adde<l.”  {Jiomndaiy  He* 

firl.)  It  is  p.ived  nnd  llghti'd  under  the  provisions  of  n 
teal  act,  which  olso  provides  fur  the  watching  of  thu 
town,  and  the  care  of  the  bridge.  There  are  3 churches, 
with  chapr'U  for  Baptists,  Wesieyans,  L’uiurians,  ami 
Qiuikers.  it  lia«  a well  endowed  free  grammar  school, 
Archde.icim  Dincle's  charily  srhool,  with  national,  in- 
fant, and  Sutiil.vy  schools,  an  apprentice  fund,  and 
sundry  (lenefactiuns  to  the  floor.  The  storking  manu- 
facture i<  corrieil  on  (o  some  extent;  piirchment  is  also 
mode ; but  gardening  is  the  prlnci|)a1  biuiness  of  thu 
iuliabs.  Etesliatn  claims  to  be  a bor.  by  preserlplion  ; U 
Sent  'i  meins,  tu  the  pari,  holdrn  in  the  ‘ilst  of  Edward  I., 
but  it  was  not  again  represented  till  the  early  part  of 
the  reign  of  Janu-s  I.,  who  gave  a charter  tu  the  bor. 
Siuce  then  it  has  ci>ntintu*d  to  send  9 mems.  to  the  H.  of 
V.  i’reviously  to  the  Beform  Act,  the  right  of  vrKing 
was  in  the  major,  aldermen,  rapital,  and  other  bur- 
gesses. members  of  the  corporation.  Krgistered  electors 
111  3.*il).  The  corporation  reionue  amounts  tu 

near  44(V.  a year,  mostly  derived  from  b->r.  rules,  tolls,  and 
dues.  • The  muvnr  ,ind  I senior  aldermen  of  the  old  cor- 
poration were  )ustices  of  the  fM-ace,  ami  hod  power  to 
hold  sessions  of  oyer  ami  teriiiiner,  and  to  try  and  punish 
all  crimes  other  than  high  treason.  Ko  Lute  as  1740.  a 
woman  was  burned  here  for  petty  treason. 

Near  Kveshnm  was  fuught,  on  tlie  4ih  nf  Aiiguiit, 
the  battle  between  Edward,  Frlnre  of  Wales,  alterwards 
Edward  I.,  and  the  confederated  Larons  under  SimoQ 
tie  Muntfurt.  earl  of  Leicester  : the  latter  were  totally 
ilefeated,  and  their  leader  and  his  eldest  son  kilUiL 
( Tiinfar$  KrtiAam,  pu<ti»Jv  Daunttartf  Jtf/torU,  ^c.) 

KVBKL'X  tun.  Mtfii^jianum,  amt  subsequently  /,'Au- 
rorcccs),  a town  of  Fruiice,  dep.  Eure,  of  which  It  Is  the 
cap,,  on  the  Itun,  an  allluciit  of  the  Seine.  m.  S. 
Kouen,  and  .*»1  tn.  W.N.W.  I'.iris ; hit.  4>iv^  -W  3b’'  N., 
long,  lo  y 10”  E.  Top.  (1«  K ) 7.H.VA  It  is  gencmlly 
Well  built;  but  the  strc>-ts  are  rather  narrow,  and  its 
houses  have  an  antiquated  apt>rararu'e  ; It  Is  surrounded 
by  fine  prumrii.ulps, and  is  wvil  siipplloti  with  water.  Tho 
chief  public  building  is  the  cathedral,  one  nf  the  most  an- 
cient and  curious  in  France ; it  is  in  the  ligure  of  a 
cross,  its  centre  sunnounted  by  an  octaconal  dome  and 
pyramid,  the  summit  of  wliich  is  9.V>|  A.  above  the 
ground  ; 16  pillars  on  either  side  separate  the  nave  and 
choir  from  the  lateral  fart  of  the  buihUng  ; the  IcA  en- 
trance, which  it  flankeil  by  9 ortagnnal  lowers,  it  greatly 
ailinired.  'i'he  other  princifial  striudiires  are  the  cliureii 
of  St.  Saurin.  probably  as  ancient  as  tlic  cathedral ; the 
gre.vt  clock'towcr,  built  in  1 fl7  : the  town-hall,  hotel  de 

IirKt'CUire,  Kfdsevpal  palace,  prison,  theatre,  and  public 
ibrary,  with  10,fM4ivuis.  Kvrciix  Is  the  se^  of  a court 
of  assuc,  of  tribunals  of  primary  jurisdiction  and  com- 
merce, of  a btshoprir,  which  had  Us  origin  os  early  as 
the  3d  century,  a chaml>cr  of  manufactures,  a depart- 
mental college,  and  a primary  normal  school.  It  has  a 
fine  botanic  ganlen.  societies  of  agriculture,  science,  and 
arts,  and  of  medicine ; and  various  courses  of  lerturea. 
Its  situation  on  one  of  the  principal  roads  in  Franco 
greatly  facilitates  iU  trade,  and  alTordi  really  outlets  fur 
its  manufactures  of  woollen  and  cotton  cloths,  leather, 
tickings,  satiiicttes,  Ac.  F.srrux  has  snCrred  many  vt- 
cis.si(udes.  It  was  frequently  In  possession  of  the  Kn- 
gllsh : and  has  b*x’n  refK'nt^ly  sacked  by  them  and  by 
the  F'rench.  It  was  assigned  by  Richelieu  tu  the  due  do 
Bouillon  in  exchange  fur  the  prlndfiahly  of  Sedan, 
(//treo.  art.  Kure  I Ouidc  du  t'otfageur.) 

KjCETEH,  a city.  co.  of  itselh  sea-port,  and  rarl.  bor. 
of  England,  ca  Devon,  htind.  Wunford  on  the  Exe,  9 m. 
K.W. from  its  embouchure  in  the  English  Chaoncl,  l.'iTm. 
W.  S.W.  laindun  { Ut  43'  N.,  b>ng.  3b”  W. 
Area  of  city  and  co.  4,0.'>t>  acres.  Pop.  of  do.  In  1891. 
93.479:  in  1831,28,949.  It  Is  built  on  the  acclivity  and 
suiiiinlt  of  a hill  rising  from  the  E.  bank  of  the  river, 
amidst  a remarkably  broken  and  irregular,  but  fertile 
district.  'Lite  9 prirscipal  lines  of  street  (each  nearly 
9 ro.  in  length)  cross  at  right  angles  nc.ir  the  centre  nf 
the  cltv ; immcrotii  smaller  ones  intersect  these  and  each 
otner  fn  various  directions : these  are  fur  the  must  part 
narrow,  with  many  ancient  houses.  I'he  princitial  strc<-t, 
leading  In  a direction  from  E.  to  \V.,  Is  broad,  ami  has 
loAy  modern  houses,  and  handsome  sho|>t ; it  is  eon- 
I nt-cted  with  an  ancient  suburb  on  the  opiinsite  side  of  the 
I river  by  a fine  briiige  of  3 arches,  boilt  in  1776 
j ford  Circus,  the  terraces  of  Norlhcrnbay  and  .Smiihem- 
I liay  ffurmlng  |>ait  of  the  city),  and  the  suburbs,  «spi^ 
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ciiUlj  thoiC  of  Hcavltreeand  St.  I^nard’i  on  the  R.  anl 
S.,  consist  al<o  of  ek-K>uit  moJem  rL‘»M«ncet : in  tlieM* 
tiirti'tion*,  torracet  uf  character,  and  dcucticii 

nVas,  are  fatt  Incrc.Kim: ; the  t>caut]r  of  Uie  immediate 
nci,(hbutirhr»d.  the  CmitijtuUv  of  aevernl  favourite  »a* 
torinjt  {>Ure«.  and  the  excellent  raarket«,  in<ludug  the 
reaidfiirc  of  tnany  weaUhyatid  rc«[>ectable  fainlliet.  The 
city  is  well  {»av(<il,  iithted  hy  gat,  and  supplied  with 
water  hy  a c<mii>4tiy  w itit  a capit  t]  of  3h,<iU0/  : utider  an 
act  p;i4se-l  in  1)^1,  iK-tweett  and  70,00(1/.  hare 

been  cx}H’uded  in  the  general  iti)prnvement  of  the  citr  ; 
uul  upwards  of  <i4.o<NV.  in  the  erarti<>n  of  two  iplcndld 
raarkel-pt ires.  Kwter  is  the  seat  uf  a bishopric,  foiiniiod 
in  124*J.  The  cithedral,  begun  In  12mu,  ii  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  kuigvtom:  it  is  in  the  pointed  style  of  differ* 
rat  periods,  with  3 rnassire  Norman  towers.  The  W. 
front  hai  a facade,  with  numerous  statues  of  saints  and 
kings  iit  nirtuH  adorned  with  a profusion  of  tracery : orer 
it  is  a magniticent  painted  window  ; a corresponding  one 
at  the  E.  end,  and  those  of  the  aisles  and  transepts  al'O 
display  great  diversity  and  beouty.  The  interior  Is  very 
striking,  fi-om  its  caqui*.ite  proportinni  and  simple  gran- 
deur ; a richly  urnnmentod  screen  parts  the  nave  from 
the  choir,  and  is  surmounted  hy  a very  large  organ  ; St. 
W.iry’s  ch.spel.  the  ciiapter-house.  the  bishop’s  throne, 
and  several  ancient  monuments  are  also  worthy  of  es(>e- 
cial  notice.  There  is  a valuable  ancient  library,  In  which, 
amongst  other  munlmenls,  is  the  Eirt.  r 

putilished  by  tlie  Ht'cord  Commissioners  in  a sup- 
plrmontary  vol.  to  the  great  l)omi’$day.  The  cathedral 
•ulT'*reit  much  during  the  last  civil  war,  hut  has  Ix'cn 
carefulU'  renovaCesl.  1‘he  bishop's  )>ainre  (of  the  rrirn  of 
KdwarJ  IV  ) nljoin#  It  on  thi*  .S.K.  Thf  other  builuinga 
in  the  close  are  modem,  obstructing  the  view  uf  the  ca- 
thedrjl  on  the  VV.  and  b.  ( on  the  other  sides  is  an  open 
area,  planted  with  trees.  At  an  average  of  the  three 
years  ending  with  !<U,  the  revehne  of  the  «*e  of  Raeter 
amnuutr*!  to  'i,7l3/.  a year.  'I'he  total  average  revenue 
of  the  dean  and  chapter  dtirlng  the  7 years  ending  with 
IHM,  amounted  to  a rear.  Tliere  are  34  other 

churches  and  Kptscopai  chaneU  in  the  city  and  suburbs  ; 
the  only  one  requiring  notice  Is  the  modern  church  of 
.St.  Sidwell,  in  llte  |H)inted  ittle,  wiilch,  with  its  spire, 
form*  a conspicuous  om.imeni*on  the  S.  side  of  the  city. 
It  hat  also  a Coth'dic  ami  several  diis^mting  chapels, 
and  a synagogue.  The  principal  charhahle  institutions 
are,  the  Devon  and  Kxotcr  ho:«pit.i1,  established  in  1743, 
and  accommodating  above  300  |ioticnU  i a deaf  and  dumb 
Imtitution  for  poor  children  ol'anv  of  the  4 W.  counties, 
who  are  maintained,  educated,  ancl  taught  various  trades ; 
a lun.atie  asylum,  a bliml  asylum,  an  eye  infirmary,  city 
dispensary,  and  levernl  sets  of  endowed  almshouses  ; a 
femaio  pi'nitetulary,  humane  society,  and  numerous 
others.  There  is  a free  grammar>school,  founded  In 
Id33,  with  a revenue  of  about  M)u/.  a year,  and  6 exhi- 
bitions of  3ti/.  each,  I of  3S/„  3 of  3.V.,  and  6 of  a year 
each  to  either  university ; a blue-coat  school,  founded  in 
Kibl,  for  33  boys  and  4 girls,  and  HO  day  scholars ; 8t. 
Mary  Arches  school,  foundid  In  1646,  and  now  educating 
53  boys  on  Hrll'i  plan,  of  whom  30  are  partly  clothed ; the 
Kpiscopal  charity  school.  estabUshtd  17011,  and  now 
clothing  and  Instructing  140  boys  and  1.30  girls;  the  ladies* 
school,  for  4(J  girls  ; the  national  or  Bell's  school,  for  563 
boys  and  360  girls ; an  Infant  school ; a dissenting  charity 
school,  for  55  children  ; and  many  lar»  Sunday  schools. 
The  Devon  and  Exeter  scientific  and  literary  ihititution 
(supported  by  shares  and  annual  subscr.)  has  a valu- 
able library  and  museum : there  is  also  an  athen«um ; 
public  subscription  rooms,  for  balls,  concerts,  Ac. : 
ubitc  baths : a good  theatre,  usually  open  in  « Inter,  and 
urlng  the  county  assises ; aitd  an  ancient  guildhall,  near 
the  centre  of  the  High  Street.  Annual  rarei  take  place 
In  August,  on  llaldoii  Hill,  G m.  S.W.  of  the  city.  On 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Norman  castle  (of  which  the  re- 
mains of  the  anciimt  gateway  are  still  preserved)  Is  a 
modern  county  set sions-houie,  where  the  assises,  Ac.  are 
held;  and  in  the  large  area  before  it.  the  election  of 
members  fur  S.  Devon,  and  other  public  meetings,  take 
place.  It  It  surrounded  ampliitheatrcwise  by  tim  old 
ramparts,  the  slonoi  of  which  arc  planted  with  trees.  N. 
of  the  ram|iarts  is  a fine  public  avenue,  near  which  are 
the  county  gaol  and  bridewell,  and  also  tliovc  uf  the  city : 
all  of  them  arc  wdl-lKiilt  modern  structures;  near  the 
former  are  large  cavalry  barracks,  and  on  the  K.  side  of 
the  city  still  more  extensive  ones  for  artillery.  The 
prinri]tal  market  is  on  Friday  for  com,  cattle,  woollen 

J;oods,  and  general  provisions : a smaller  one  on  Tuesday 
or  the  Ust  named,  of  which  there  Is  also  a considerable 
daily  supply,  csncci.illy  on  Saturday ; a great  cattle  mar- 
ket on  the  M Friday  in  each  month ; and  anntui  fairs  the 
3d  Wednesday  In  February,  May.  and  July,  and  the  3d 
Wednesday  in  Derember,  chiefly  for  cattle.  At  .Mphins. 
ton.  about  1 m.  from  the  city,  a large  horse  Mr  is  held 
yearly  in  flctobcr.  Woollen  goods  formed  the  ancient 
staple  of  Exeter,  and  during  last  century  it  exporteil  Urge 
uantitles  to  the  peninsula,  and  varluiu  parts  of  the  Me- 
iterranean ; but  this  trade  Ime  wholly  ceased.  The  cotton 
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ani  shawl  manufacturo,  introduced  more  recently,  hju 
aliuj  Ijccii  given  up;  and  though  the  weekly  mt'ctiiigs  of 
thewoolh-ii  maiiiilarlurers  of  l>evon  are  still  held  at  Kx- 
eler,  the  work  executed  there  is  limitesl  to  serges.  There 
arc  several  Urge  brvworh't  and  iron-fnuiidrle*  in  the  city; 
and  tan-yards  and  paper-mills,  empluying  many  liaotls, 
in  the  immediate  iielgbbourhood.  Its  chief  business  ori- 
ginates in  iu  being  the  pruriudal  capital,  where  the  niil^ 
He  business  of  the  co.  is  transacted,  as  well  as  the  uaUy 
concenisoftheiH^ulous  and  fertile  districts  immediately 
round  it.  It  is  also  a great  thoroughfare ; and  many  daily 
coaches,  vans,  anJ  waggons  start  in  various  ^n>aiuns 
from  the  city  : some  of  the  inns  are  on  a first-mte  scale. 
It  has  3 joint. stock  banks,  a savings'  and  3 private  banks, 
and  5 weekly  news{*ap.'TS.  The  cuUumdjotise.  quart, 
bonding  and  other  warehouses  connected  with  tuc  ship, 
ping  trade,  are  at  the  S.  W.  end  yf  the  city  ; where  the 
river,  confined  hy  a weir,  forms  a floating  haven  con- 
nect with  a ship  canal  rxcaratesl  in  1673.  and  originally 
3 m.  long;  this  has  recently  been  deepened,  and  ex- 
tended 3 m.  lower,  so  that  vessels  of  3U0  tons  now 
ascend  to  the  city;  ahirge  ll<va'ing  basin  has  also  been 
formtwl.  In  addition  tn  the  haven,  and  Is  the  prop^jsed 
teniiiims  of  the  Bristol  and  Exeter  railway,  now  in 
progress.  These  improrements  have  cost  the  city  cor- 

tHtration  upwards  of  lOn.OOO/.;  hitherto,  however,  there 
las  been  no  pruihirtioiul  iurrease  of  traile,  and  the 
heavy  port  dues  are  much  complained  of.  The  sea 
entrance  to  the  harivour  has  a shiAiiig  luir,  and  is  narrow 
and  hitrlCAte,  but  it  Is  well  buoyed,  and  within  the  nar> 
row  neck  of  land,  t>etw(H'n  it  amt  tiie  English  Channel.  It 
a s|>acious  and  safe  anrhorage  calhHl  the  Bight.  There 
belnngct)  to  the  port  on  the  1st  of  Jan.  1S3C,  193  ship# 
of  the  burden  of  15,160  tons. 

Exeter  is  a corporation  by  prescription.  Its  earliest 
charier  was  granted  by  Henry  II.  ; its  last  In  the  25th 
George  III.  The  city  Is  now  dfrliled  intoG  wards,  ami 
Is  governed  bv  a recorder,  mayor,  13  aldermen,  and  3t» 
counsellnri.  The  annual  revenne  of  the  eorporatinn 
amounts  to  about  13,0UU/..  derlvt>d  partly  from  lands  and 
houses,  but  chiefly  from  market,  town,  and  canal  dues. 
Its  debt  (upwariU  of  two  thirds  of  which  was  incurred 
on  the  canal)  amounts  to  above  1.V).00(V.  The  chx, 
rities  In  the  city  are  divided  into  “church ’’and  “ge- 
neral charities,’’  and  are  governed  by  two  distinct  bodie* 
of  trustees,  selected  from  lists  submitted  to  the  Lord 
Chancellor.  Exeter  has  returned  2 roems.  to  the  II.  t>( 
C.  since  1246;  the  right  of  elecllnn,  previously  to  the 
Hefurra  Act,  being  In  freeholders  and  In  freemen  by  heir* 
ship,  servitude,  and  pres«iiUtlon.  The  Bountlary  Act 
extended  the  limits  of  the  pari,  bor.,  so  as  to  emhraco 
the  suburbs  of  HeavUree  and  St.  Thomas,  and  some 
other  dlslrlctj.  having  a pop.  of  5,267.  and  making  the 
total  pop.  of  the  |wirl  bor.  In  IH.ll,  S.1,5.53.  Rrgistercil 
electors  In  lS3g..'t<j,  3 433.  The  Iftiiits  uf  the  munl^pat 
bor.  DOW  coincide  with  those  of  the  pari.  bor.  The 
courts  of  justice,  or  quarter  sessions  for  the  city,  have 
jurlsdirlion,  under  the  powers  given  by  the  Munirinal 
Reform  Act ; they  are  held  4 times  a year  ; the  ircordcr 
presides,  and  barri«ters  plead  In  them.  There  are  4 
courts  of  civil  jurisdiction,  the  provost's  court  having  ju- 
risdiction to  any  amount.  A court  of  requi*sts,  for  debts 
under  40f.,  established  In  13th  George  111.,  It  held  once 
a fortnight,  and  much  resorted  to.  The  general  sessions 
and  assites  for  Devonshire  are  also  held  rmre.  The  city 
poor  are  under  a curporaiion  established  in  the  reign  of 
William  III.  The  rates  average  upwards  of  H.fiut/.  a 
ear,  and  the  amount  raised  by  assessment  under  the 
mprnvements  Act.  in  1434-39,  exceeded  7,000/.  13ic 
annual  value  of  rateable  property,  In  I43K,  was  esti- 
mated at  133,444/. 

Exeter  Is  tho  Itta  Damniontm  of  the  Roman  pe- 
riod, and  is  first  mentioned  In  the  second  century  \ 
numerous  coins  and  other  relict  of  that  people  have 
been  discovered.  During  the  Saxon  period  it  was  f«vr 
some  time  the  capital  of  Wessex,  arwi  w«xs  noted  for  the 
number  of  Its  religious  estabilshments.  It  has  under- 
gone  several  sieges.  Archbishop  Baldwin.  8ir  T.  Hod- 
lev.  founder  of  the  Bodleian  Library,  Lord  Chancellor 
King,  Lord  Gilford,  Sir  V.  Gibbs,  were  nalivee  of 
Fxrter:  It  gives  the  titles  of  Marquis  and  Karl  to  the 
Cecil  family.  {Part.  Hnorit  k\A  Privatf  h%formaUim.') 
KXUMA.  one  of  tho  Bahamas,  which  see 
EYE,  a ter.  town,  and  par.  of  England,  co.  .StifTolk. 
rape  IVveniey,  hund.  Hortismere,  In  a low  fertile  tr«rt, 
intersected  by  several  streams,  about  8 m.  from  the  main 
line  of  road  from  la^iKlnn  to  Norwich.  75  m.  N.E-  I/on- 
don.  Area,  2..X70  acres.  Fop.  (1431)  ZB13.  “ It  is  of 
some  Importance  to  the  neighbourhood  as  a market 
town,  but  has  no  pretensions  to  be  considered  as  a place 
of  trade.  -The  w hite-washed  houses,  thatched  roofs,  arwl 
unitared  streets,  give  It  the  appearance  of  a large  hand- 
some agricultural  village."  {Boundary  Report.)  The 
church  is  a spadoui  cruciform  structure,  with  a noblo 
tower  in  the  later  tkHhic  style  ; there  are  also  2 <Ussent- 
Ing  chapels ; an  almshouse  for  4 poor  women  ; a free 
grammar-Kbool  (with  8 exbib,  to  tlie  unlvs^ty  ol 
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Cambridge),  at  present  educating  20  bojrt ; a natloHA) 
•rhuol,  iup|>nrlcd  bjr  ftutMCri|itii>n ; a liou»r  nf  Industry, 
ailjuliiing  abk'h  li  a handsome  modem  guildhall.  Mar. 
krt,  Tuesday  for  corn  ; Saturday  for  ernrral  provisions. 
Thi*  inhab.  are  chiefly  einnlnyed  In  agriculture : formerly, 
hand-made  lace  employro  a majority  of  the  females,  but 
since  the  Introduction  of  machinery  for  the  purpose,  this 
has  declined.  It  claims  to  be  a bor.  by  prescri(>tiun  ; the 
earliest  charter  was  granted  to  the  reign  of  John,  and 
stsbsequently  8 others  were  conferred.  It  returned  2 
mems.  to  the  H.  of  C.  from  the  earliest  period  down  to 
the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act.  hr  which  it  was  deiuived 
of  onf  mem.  The  right  of  roimg  was  formerlv  in  the 
burgesses,  ballifls,  and  commonalty.  The  Boundary  Act 
extended  the  limits  of  the  pari.  bor.  so  as  to  include  10 
additional  )tarishes,  comprising  an  area  of  15,l.‘>0  acres ; 
and  a pop.,  in  1831,  of  7,015.*  Registered  electors  In 
1839-4U,  3'>>i.  According  to  the  Municipal  Act,  the  limits 
of  the  bor.  for  munkip^  purposes  are  restrict^  to  about 
150  acres ; and  It  is  gon^ned  by  4 aldermen  and  1 2 coun- 
sellors. Corporation  rerenue  about  400f.  a year,  chiefly 
derived  from  rents. 

KYHMODTM,  a market  town,  and  the  only  sea-port 
in  Berwickshire,  Scotland,  on  the  German  Oci‘an.  at  the 
mouth  of  the  small  river  Fye,  7 m.  N.  Berwlck-upon- 
Tweed,  and  42  E.  by  S.  Edinburgh.  Pop.  1831,  I,IUC  ; 
the  parish  is  conflnra  almost  solely  to  the  burgh,  only 
75  persons  residing  In  its  landward  portion.  The  town 
has  generally  a thriving  and  respwtable  appearance, 
b«)t  the  only  public  building  worth  notice  is  the  |>arish 
church.  It  carries  on  some  flshery  btisiness  ; but  lat. 
terli  it  has  greatly  fallen  oiT.  A surcesiful  attemi>t  has 
lately  (1832)  been  made  to  make  Eyemouth  a weekly 
grain  market.  In  1H32,  grain  to  the  amount  of  20,0i  (v. 
was  sold  in  it;  and  the  market  has  inen-ased  since.  This 
result  is  owing  to  the  excellence  of  the  harbour,  and 
the  cheapness  of  the  port  charges.  The  harbour  of  Eye- 
mouth lies  at  the  comer  of  a l>ay,  into  which  ships  may 
work  in  and  out  at  all  times  of  the  tide,  or  lie  at  anchor, 
st-cure  from  all  winds,  cxer^it  from  the  N.  or  N-K. 
Spacious  granaries  hare  been  erected,  In  connection  w ith 
the  corn  trade,  on  the  quay  ; and  a large  building,  once 
uscul  as  barrniks  for  loldiers.  has  also  been  employed  as 
• granary.  A branch  of  the  Commercial  Bank  of  Scot- 
land has  been  introduced.  The  vessels,  of  all  descrip- 
tions, which  irriTed  and  sailed  in  1833,  were  201  ; In 
1834,  198.  Owing  to  its  near  vicinity  to  England,  being 
the  first  harbour  on  the  Scotch  side,  Kyentouth  was 
long  famous  for  smuggling ; but  lUiett  traffic  has  long 
disappeared. 

Eyemouth  is  a place  of  conslderabls  antiquity : but 
the  most  important  fact  in  its  history  is.  that  the  Duke 
of  >omcrset,  in  his  expedition  against  Smtland  in  IM7. 
caused  a fort  to  be  crtxted  on  aliold  promontory  to  the 
N.  of  the  town,  the  remains  of  which  esn  still  be  traced. 
The  great  Duke  of  Marlborough,  though  not  other- 
wise  connectrU  with  this  place,  was  creat^  Baron  Eye- 
mouth by  William  III.  ; but  the  title  being  limited 
to  heirs  male,  is  now  extinct.  (Rtedvatk’g  Bordtr  Uht., 
p.  500. ; -NVie  Statiit.  Account  qf  Scotland,  } Beruick, 
pp.  81tt>-336.} 
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FABBRIAKO,  a citv  of  central  Italy.  Papal  States, 
deleg.  Macerata,  at  the  E.  foot  of  the  A|>rnninrs, 
80  m.  WT.S.W.  Ancona.  Pop.  g.-SuO.  It  h;is  a cathedral 
and  numerous  conventj.  Felt  cloth  of  good  quality,  for 
rioters,  distillers,  paper-makers,  Ac.,  Ls  produced 
ere ; and  It  it  celebrotra  for  Its  paper  and  parchment : 
It  has  been  supposed,  indeed,  that  this  was  one  of  the 
first  places  at  which  paper  from  linen  rags  was  manu- 
factured. (flue,  and  some  other  articles,  are  also 
produced.  • It  has  3 annual  fairs,  and  markets  twice  a 
week.  (/tampoUi i BoirTnig's  Report.) 

FAEnZA  (an.  Farentio),  a town  of  central  Italy, 
Papal  Slates,  deleg.  Uarenna,  on  the  Emillan  Way,  at 
the  junction  of  the  canal  of  Zanelil  with  the  Lamone,  9 
m.  N.W.  Furli,  and  30  m.  8.E.  Bologna.  Pou.  (Ikia) 
18,500.  It  is  surrounded  with  walls,  and  defenued  by  a 
dtadel.  It  has  4 well-built  streets  leading  to  a square 
in  its  centre.  In  which  are  the  cathedral,  town-ball,  new 
theatre.aud  many  handsome  prir-vtc  residences  {palatxi). 
with  a fine  marble  fnunUin  (n  the  middle.  The  rest  of 
Che  town  consists  of  miserable  courts  and  lanes.  There 
are  2C  churches,  15  convents,  2 schools  of  painling,  a 
lyceum.  hospi(a),  and  2 orphan  asylums.  The  manuiac- 
tore  of  a kind  of  porcelain  which  has  derived  its  name 
(/affmee)  from  this  town,  still  contlimcs  to  be  carried  on, 
but  to  a much  less  extent  than  formerly.  There  are 
some  factories  for  sUk  fabrics  and  twist,  paper-mills,  Ac. 
Its  trade,  which  U said  to  be  tolerably  active,  U f^ll. 

* Tbk  k*  the  tUttanwRt  «T  ibe  Bmnimn/  Itrf^,  bat  ii  is  only  sp- 
fvezlmsUvt. 
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tated  by  the  canal,  which  Icatl*  to  the  Po-dl-Prlman>. 
Faenss  was  sacke«l  by  the  Goths  in  the  sixUi  century  ; 
nearly  ruined  by  the  Emperor  Frederick  II.;  and  s». 
nexcu  to  the  p<>|KHlom  by  Julius  II.  in  It  was  the 

rc«idrnre  of  Torricelli,  ihp  inventor  of  the  barometer. 
i^Hamvoldi ; Dict.O*ug.) 

lAl.Al.SK.  a town  of  France.  d>'p.  Calvados,  cap. 
arrund.,  on  the  Ante.  21  m.  S.S.H.  Ciien.  Poii.  (I83o) 
U,.190.  it  is  built  on  the  declivity  of  a hill,  the  summit  of 
which  is  rrowned  by  Its  cattle,  now  in  part  a ruin,  but 
anciently  (he  rosidence  of  the  dukes  of  Normandy,  aiul 
(he  birthplace  of  W'llllain  the  Conqueror.  The  town  vr.vs 
formerly  pretty  well  fortified,  and  is  still  surrounded  with 
malls.  It  is  clean  and  well  built ; has  3 long  streets,  4 
squares  adorned  with  modem  fountains,  3 churches,  2 
hospitals,  a theatre,  and  a public  library  with  4,C<Ki  rols. 
FaJaiie  has  a tribunal  of  original  jurlstliction.  arid  a com- 
munal college.  Its  mamibirtures  consist  of  lace,  tulles, 
cotton  fabrics,  Ac.  Ils  suburb  of  Guibraj  is  celebrated  for 
a large  fair  held  in  it  each  year,  from  the  iOtli  to  the  25th 
August,  which  Hugo  says  “is  for  the  N.W.  of  France, 
what  the  fair  of  Bcaucaire  is  for  the  S/'  The  value  of 
the  commodities  disposi-d  of  at  this  fair  has  beetr  esti- 
mated at  15.ioo,(iOU  ir.  (bOO.OtOf.)  (Hugo,  art.  OUwadot { 
Guide  du  t'o^ugeur,  kc.) 

FALKIRk,  a maraeC  town,  pari,  bor.,  and  par.  of 
Scotland,  co.  Stirling,  on  an  eminence.  3 m.  8.S.W. 
Frith  of  I'orth,  at  (•rangemoulh,  st  the  S.W.  extremity 
of  the  krtllo  tract  of  land  rallcii  '*  the  Carso  of  Faikirk,“ 
22  m.  W.  by  N.  Kdiuburpli,  an<l  10m.  S.  by  K.  Stirling. 
Pop.  of  Falkirk  proper,  5.(i00,  but  Including  the  suburbs 
of  Grahamslon  and  Bainvfunt,  about  7.UM).  Pop.  of  (ho 
town  and  parish,  in  Ih(i|,  h.9h.>i  ; in  1x31,  12,743;  inlia- 
hited  houses  I ,C4G,  avera^ng  7.741  urrsuns  to  a bcuse. 
There  are  two  other  vlilagrs  within  less  than  a milo 
each  of  the  town,  namely,  Camelon  on  the  W.,  and 
Ijiuriiton  on  the  E.  Th<‘  Carron  Iron-Work,  (see  C»x- 
KOVi)  are  within  4 m.  of  Bainsfnrd,  and  a vilingo  railed 
Carron  Shore,  qbout  ( ra.morr  distant  in  the  same 
direction.  Grangemouth,  situated  at  the  junction  of 
the  Forth  and  (Nyde  canal  with  the  river  Carron,  ab«)ut 
I m.  from  the  Forth,  forms  the  port  of  Falkirk.  Tho 
canal  in  question  runs  past  the  N.  extremity  of  Raioi- 
ford,  and  is  joined  by  the  Union  cansl  from  Edinburgh, 
at  I.ock  16.,  within  Icm  than  a m.  of  Falkirk.  (,ve 
GRAXUKSioirrH.)  The  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  railway, 
which  Is  expected  to  be  opeoM  in  184;',  passes  wiilifn 
600  yanls  uf  the  borough. 

Falkirk  consists  of  one  well-built  street,  about  } ro. 
In  length,  with  various  cross  lanes,  and  uf  Gralmmston 
and  Balnsford.  which  stretch  in  a rontinuous  line  1 m. 
to  the  N.  The  only  public  buildings  are  the  parish 
church,  built  in  1811,  with  a steeple  130  ft.  in  height; 
the  town-house,  and  chapels  belonging  to  the  Relief, 
the  Associate  Synod  (2).  aT>d  the  Baptists.  There 
are  no  fewer  than  82  schools  (in  1840),  male  and  female. 
In  the  parish,  of  which  22  l^elung  to  the  town.  I'ho 
aggregate  average  number  of  scholars  in  the  town  Is 
about  900  ; in  the  whole  |«rish,  1,400:  in  other  words, 
about  a ninth  part  of  the  w hole  pop.  are  being  instructed. 
The  English  parochial  school  Is  regarded  br  good 
judges  as  a fitting  model  for  Scotland.  There  is.  also, 
a flourishing  schml  of  arts,  in  which  course's  of  lectures 
on  diflerent  branches  of  science  are  delivered  every 
winter.  Average  annual  number  of  tickets  sold.  2.'>U. 
A legal  assessment  fur  the  poor  obtains  in  Falldrk:  tho 
average  numlwr  of  permanent  and  occsulonal  poor 
united,  was  400  for  three  years  prevlmuly  to  1837. 
Average  annual  assessment  lor  their  support  during  the 
same  time,  4G0f.  3s.  4tf.,  In  addition  to  62/.  Is.  Sd..  the 
average  annual  collections  at  church-doors.  (Report  by 
General  Attembly  on  Foot  m Scotland,  1889.) 

Falkirk  can  hardly  be  said  to  possess  any  manufac- 
tures. There  are  2 printing  presses,  4 tanneries, 
which  employ  about  50  hands,  several  breweries,  of 
which  only  one  employs  so  many  as  80  men,  2 small 
manufactories  of  pyroligneous  acid.  26  muslin  wesvers 
who  work  for  Glasgow  manufacturers,  and  16  who  do 
customer  seork,  or  weave  linen  or  cloth  from  yarn  spun 
by  families  in  the  district.  But  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  town  teems  with  manufketures  and  other  sources  of 
employment.  In  addition  to  the  Carron  Works,  there 
Is  the  Falkirk  Foundry,  at  the  N.  extremity  of  Baius- 
ford,  in  which  about  5(0  persons,  young  and  old,  are 
engaged.  There  arc  3 oittlllerics,  one  at  Camelon 
imd  the  other  at  Bonnybrldge ; and  varlmu  extensive 
collieries  (for  example,  the  Duke  of  llaniiltim's  at 
Redding),  which  not  only  supply  the  district,  but  fiir- 
nisb,  to  a considerable  extent.  tKe  Edinburgh  market. 
There  arc  2 saw-mllls,  several  flour-mills,  and  a 
small  shtp-hulidiiig  yard  at  I^oi'k  16.,  the  point  where 
the  two  canals  unite.  Camelon  is  principally  occuyiid 
by  nailers,  their  number  varying  from  240  to  2.'t0.  Tho 
wages  of  A first-rate*  hand  are  about  14s.  per  week. 
There  are  4 branch  bonks  in  the  town.  Baitisford  is 
almost  excludvely  inhabited  by  tlie  workmerr  iKdonging 
to  the  Carron  Works  and  to  the  Falkirk  Foundry. 
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Tlul  Fnlklrk  U rc-l<'brolc4  chb-fly  fuv  Iti  iryitt.  wLJrli 
art*  thr  grrat«*»t  fair*  nr  tnaikiHi  Utr  rrttlt>  of  any  in 
S-.'ntlanit.  'I'hcrc  arc  (litce  tr>a(i  anmially.  hrgiuning 
rc'ptrtitHy  on  the  2*1  Tucatlay  of  Aug-.  Sept.,  aod 
Ort. ; the  la»t  being  by  far  the  I'hry  «-<mCiniie 

at  two  ilnyt  t'ach  imu*.  und  •mnctlipci  for  nearly  a 
week.  The  rattle  are  rlitcily  from  the  Mighianiit.  and 
•old  for  feeding  in  the  S.  of  Soilland.  or  in  Knglaml.  ‘ 
In  the  tr_\*t  lor  I<W.  there  «i-re  pn*»enl 

head  of  »irrep,  do.  blark  rattle  hor»e«.  rhh-rtj 

lligiihnd  ponies,  and,  it  i«  said,  M«,e<KJ  iitcn,  thnugli  tlita 
we  t:d.e  to  be  a gross  exageiTation.  As  this  tryst, 
generally  S(a-aklng.  is  equal  to  those  of  Aug.  and  Si‘pt.  ' 
united,  if  He  doiddc  the  numbers  Just  gum,  ««  ultl 
hare  a prdty  correet  ide.i  of  the  extent  and  im{*ortanre  ' 
of  the  1-idkirk  fr)  »t«.  ( I'.ttiftbtirgh  CAroisi'r/e  of  l.ith  Oi  t., 
i'Ct't.)  Tite  entire  value  id*  the  st»ck  annually  dt«p>  s«Hl 
of  at  these  trysts  cannot  be  iniirli.  if  at  all.  under 
I ,r fm.OOO/.  These  trysts  were  cstaltlishrd  upwards  of 
200  tears  ngo. 

This  town  Is  of  considerable  antiquity.  The  old 
church,  on  tlie  site  of  which  the  new  one  was  budt  in 
Hi!,  was  fonndtxt  hy  M.ihohn  Caenmure  hi  lb.'»7.  In 
the  valley  between  F.alkirk  and  the  ('arrnn.  a battle  w as  | 
fought  bv  the  Seotch,  under  Sir  \Nilltam  \\  allare, 
a.;aiiHt  tfic  FnglUh,  under  Kdward  1.,  in  which  tiie 
latter  prcvalkd ; and  Sir  John  t«rahatn  and  Sir  John 
Stewart  fell.  The  tomb  of  (Irahain.  which  the  gra- 
titude of  ills  cfHuitrymen  has  thricc  renewed,  i-  t>i  be 
seen  in  the  chiirih-yard  of  Falkirk.  On  a moor,  within 
A m.  of  the  town  on  the  S.W..  Charles  Stu.art,  the 
I'reteiider.  in  1716.  gained  a victory  over  the  royal  anny, 
under  tieneral  Hawl<-y.  Cam'  lon  w.os  on«x>  a Itomau 
M.iiion  ; and  near  this  the  f.uiious  lloman  wall  U'gan, 
Ciunimmly  tailed  “ (iratiam's  Dike,”  whii  b was  erected 
amin  MO.  in  the  reign  of  the  Kmwr»r  .Vnioninus  IMus, 
amt  which  extended  across  the  iMand  from  the  t'nrron 
to  the  t'lyde.  Falkirk  wis  a burgh  of  barony  till  the 
Year  HIS,'  when  it  obtained  a constitution  from  par- 
liament; and  it  is  row  governed  by  a provost,  three 
hailit'S,  a tre  tsurer.  and  seven  counsellors.  U retiimi  a 
mrtn.  to  the  IF  ofC..  in  union  with  the  Imrgbs  of  Idn- 
lilbgnw,  I>«natk.  Hamilton,  aiul  .\lrdrle.  and  in  |H.tM-40 
had  .tv7  regitlered  voters.  (,V.r«»m>’s  Hut-  of  Sftrt-njf- 
sAur.  edit.  IN17  ; Cktrimm't  t'aiA'dunto,  i.  1 17.  1 id,  Ac. ; 
tkmndary  Hfn»r1t  : Private  InJutTHUlion.) 

FaI.KL.AM).  an  ancient  lK»r.  of  regality  of  Scotl.vnd, 
CO.  Fife,  at  the  N.  boM'  of  the  Hast  I-oni«nid  lllil,  21  in. 
K.  by  NV.  tidinliurgh.  The  hill  in  quciiiun  so  Ihr  nvrr> 
shadow*  it.  ih.vt  tiie  ray«  of  the  suiiiMnnot  rtarli  it  for 
at>out  lh  weeks  In  the  mi'Idle  of  winter.  }’op..  in  l*^!, 
1, 112.  The  town  cun*i»t«  of  a single  str<v*t  with  s>  me 
cross  l.vnes ; the  hou«e*  being  In  many  rases  thatched, 
a.id  of  an  antique  tuiniitivc  deicrip:ion.  Thnngh  it  has 
13  fairs  for  cattle,  shei  p,  Ac.  annually,  yrt  it  is  a place  of 
I'ompamlively  little  tratlic ; Imt  weaving  in  comintioD 
w ith  the  Dimfennllne  mumifacturers  gives  einploi-mcnt  to 
n considerable  numlier  of  tiie  inhabitants.  FaikUand  is 
n-markaMc  only  for  Us  h.aving  bii*n  a royal  residence, 
.ami  for  the  many  historical  reroUeciions  rt>nn<'Ct<  d w ith 
it.  The  p.aiarc.  whirh  was  originally  a strirnghold  be- 
lunging  to  tiu*  MacdutTs,  thAiies  of  Fife,  was  ait.iched  to 
the  crown  in  N24.  on  the  furfeiturenf  that  anriciil  tuiuse. 
and  tiei  atne  a hunting  seat  of  the  Scirtlish  monarchs.  It 
•EtmKl  on  the  K.  of  the  town;  and  the  present,  which 
is  but  a fragment  uf  the  original  Iniilditig.  was  erectid 
by  Jiunes  V.  This  monarch  died  here  in  It  was 

a favourite  rosideuev  of  his  grandson.  James  VI.  The 
la>t  sovereign  who  %i<lted  it  wa«  Charles  II.  in  irdyi. 
It  was  afterwards  .dlowed  to  fall  into  decay;  but  what 
remained  uf.  it  has  recently  bi'en  renovated  an«l  filled  up. 
S'»  that  It  now  forms  the  residence  of  O.  T.  llrucc.  F.»o.. 
lientabie  k(V'{>er  of  the  palace.  In  171-V  after  the  liaftle 
of  Sheriff- .Muir,  thn  famous  Fob  Hoy  M tiregor  seised 
on  and  gurri.voned  the  palace  with  a party  of  the  M'Gre- 
gnrs,  .and  sucrr-skfuilv  laid  the  burgh  amt  country  in  the 
virmitv  under  contrllmtion.  Falkland  was  crecud  Into 
a royal  Imrgli  tiy  James  II.  in  I4-’*h  ; but  it  Is  one  of  four 
royal  burgiis  In  .Scotland  (vis.  Fdie,  FarUferry.  New- 
burgh. and  Falkland,)  that  were  excused,  on  tHcir  own 
Application,  from  setMling  rr*pre«enlatives  to  parlian.mt, 
owing  to  their  |H>vrrty,  or  inability  to  :<ffi>rd  the  necessary 
ex(>etite  uf  on  election,  and  of  supporting  Ihi  ir  mcn;t>rrs 
when  elected.  They  sUU,  howe»rr.  eujny  all  the  other 
privileges  of  royal  burghs.  *•  Falkland  Wood,”  tiic  rojal 
park,  n.Ys  long  disappeared.  Falkiaiid  gives  the  title  of 
v iscount  to  tiie  nubie  family  of  Carey,  I-ord  lliinsih.n. 
( Fortyfk’t  lieatiliet  qf  Scot,  \ Fife  ; Sir  It.  SiNtalii'i  Hitl. 
v/  F’fe  t t'IiaintKTt'$  (iaz.  qf  Seot.f  Peniu.'tU's  Tun r in 
Scot.  > 

FALKLAND  ISLANDS  (Fr.  italoninr*.  Span. 
}faIriM(tt).  a griHip  In  the  S.  Atlantic  Iwlnnging  to  tireat 
Itritain.  consisting  of  atvout  hi),  oY  aciv>rcung  to  srme 
antlinrities  as  many  as  au».  large  and  small  islands.  t>r. 
tween  lat.  .MOaml  M«4.V  S , ami  long,  .Y7-3f)'  uni  f.P4iJ' 
VV.,  fUanii  1,000  m S.h.W.  from  the  lesiiiary  of  the  La 
nata,240m.  N,E.  Tierra  del  Fuego.  and  about  7.UX)  ni. 
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di  stant  front  l-ondou,Uic  voyage  occupying  frurr.  eight  to 
nine  wifks.  Only  two  of  tticic  Islaiuii  are  of  any  cf*o- 
sldvrahle  sice,.— the  K.  and  U.  FolkUnds.  The  greatest 
length  of  the  (oriner,  N.F.  to  S W..  is  nearly 
greatest  breadth,  about  *M)in.  The  latter  isatoiut  lOUm. 
in  h'Ogth.  by  <V)  ni.  in  its  greatest  breadth,  in  the  sunn 
directions.  Their  muted  area  is  estimated  at  IS.tasO 
so.  m.  Between  the  two  main  Islands  Is  Falkland  Ivoutut, 
whence  the  wliule  archipel.-igo  has  derived  its  iiontr  ; 
this  channel  it  from  7 Co  12  m.  In  breadtii.  and  navigable 
for  ships  of  any  clast ; many  of  the  smaller  islamls  are 
situated  in  it.  SVxt  to  K.  alut  W.  Falkland,  the  priurip.-'l 
Iklandt  are.  the  Great  .Swan  island  on  ti>e  W,,  iCtimders, 
K>  pt^el.  and  Pebble  islands  on  the  N„  and  the  Jason 
Isles  at  the  N.W.  extr«'mi(y  of  the  group.  A smatl 
Fhiglish  garrison  is  stafinnedat  Port  LiiuU.  at  the  hi  ad 
of  lierkley  S«Kiitil,  toward*  the  N.K.  extremity  of  I-., 
FAlkland ; and  the  islands  are  further  occupied  by  a few 
Buetiot  Ayrean  gaitclio*.  tndtnns  brought  from  the  s. 
American  contiiu’nt,  and  Furui>e.ins  ; and  frcouenuxl  hy 
numerous  American,  F.nglish,  and  Frertch  wn.thrs  and 
sealers  : hut  most  of  them  are  oninhabiled,  and  the  pop. 
of  the  others  is  varialilr  end  um*eitaln. 

The  sJiorc!*  of  these  Islands  are  for  the  mo.«t  part  low, 
pxeept  on  the  W.  side  of  the  group,  w here  there  are  many 
high  precipitous  riifls  and  ridges  «>f  roiky  hills  ulKuit 
l.diXi  ft.  in  elevation.  I'he  avera^  iictght  of  the  W.  is 

f!re<4tcr  than  that  of  the  K.  islanu  ; though  the  hi  >l:cst 
dll*  s<x-in  to  be  in  the  latter,  where  they  rise  to  about 
].7nt>  ft.  above  the  soa.  All  the  Kalkiauds  are  of  a very 
irrecular  kha|>>r,  nod  much  indented  with  lukjs  and  inlets. 
Lxcv  llcnt  harbours,  c-ny  of  access,  affording  gov»*l  shel- 
ter. with  the  very  best  holding  ground,  alxuind  among 
them,  and,  w ith  due  mre.  offer  ample  protection  from  the 
frc<i  lent  gales.  {Fitxri^y,  p.  246.)  The  sea  around  the 
1-  aiklands  is  movtlv  d(H‘p ; but  in  general  much  de«-pi-r 
near  the  $.  and  \V.  shores  than  on  those  of  the  N. 
The  climate  is  variahle.  bvit  not  so  much  so  as  that  uf 
Knghind,  and  it  is  said  to  be  quite  as  healthy.  The  ther- 
looineter  at  Port  Ia>uls  rarely  rises  In  summer  ale>ve 
70®  Fah.,  or  sinks  in  winter  Ih'Iow  snow  scldiim 
remains  on  the  ground  more  tiuin  H hours,  except  on  the 
ntounbYin  l<i|  s.  and  it  never  freexes  so  hard  as  to  pro- 
duce ice  cap.nble  of  sustaining  any  weight,  p^xecss  of 
wind  i*  the  principal  evil;  a region  mure  subji'ct  to 
its  vlolciitc,  both  in  summer  and  winter,  it  would  l>c 
ililficnlt  to  mrniicn.  The  winds  generally  freshen  ax 
the  sun  rites,  and  die  away  with  sunsH  ; the  nights  am 
in  general  calm,  ami  a*  br.vm{fuUy  clc.nr  and  stHrllgbt  aa 
in  tropical  countries.  The  prevalent  w inds  are  westerly  ; 
K.  winds  are  m>t  frequent;  gales  and  squalls  come 
principally  from  the  A-  Itain  fall*  mr>re  fieipiently 
than  in  Fnglaud;  but  tl.e  showers  nre  lighter,  and  the 
rvatHiiatiuti  is  qiiuker.  Tliiii>drr-stormt  are  miutu.Yl. 
FalaUud  is  the  i'!  .nd  that  has  bseii  the  most  explored. 
Its  more  eievate<i  parts  .are  com;>o*eil«f  n compact  quart* 
nxk.  In  the  lower  country,  clay-shde  and  sandstone  am 
liilermixcd,  and  are  oflcn  covered  by  excellent  rUy  lit 
for  making  in  irks  and  eartlunwitre.  In  m.any  places  very 
solid  peat  iit  Uyt-r>.  varying  in  depth  from  2 to  10  fv'ct, 
ha*  )m  L‘lt  discovered  ; and  this  valiiahle  product  appiMra 
to  be  pieniitui  throughout  the  w hole  of  the  .Arrhl|rflapo, 
where  it  may  f-T  ages  sunply  the  d«-ficlpncT  of  tlmbir. 
The  MUl  roiisists  luiucipaliy  of  a bla<*k  mould,  from  C In. 
to  2 ft.  in  depth  ; in  mai‘y  places,  and  espcxially  near  the 
had  of  the  li'll  ranges,  there  are  extensive  bogs.  Fresh 
water  is  gi  ml  and  plentiful  ; there  are  plenty  of  ptvnds 
ami  siTutll  lakes,  btit  no  rlvulett  worthy  or  note.  Ct^pper 
and  iron  have  been  dlscosen-d. 

'Ihc  A*|ve«'t  of  these  isl.-vnds  is  nrp'eposvessing ; but  It 
is  said  that  the  barrenness  is  only  apparent ; that  most  uf 
Ihc  land  is  abundantly  fertile,  and  covered  with  a coarse, 
long,  and  brown,  hut  sweet  grns«;  while,  in  the  interior, 
there  are  numerous  sbcltertd  valleys,  fci-diiig  largo 
herds  of  wild  cattle.  In  various  juirts  along  the  sea- 
shore, a tall  serigy  grass  callevi  twifock,  growing  to  fi.  or 
sometimes  nearly  in  ft.  in  height,  is  plentiful ; of  this  tho 
r.Yttle  are  very  fond,  and  It  is  also  well  adapted  for  thatch- 
ing buildings,  and  for  the  mnufa>  tnre  of  mats  at-.d 
baskets,  limber  of  all  kinds  is  wanting;  and  fbough 
the  contrary  has  b*‘en  alBrmid,  we  believe  that  there  is 
IkjI  little  chance  of  its  succeeding  were  the  attempt  niiide 
to  plant  it.  Generally,  botii  the  srdl  and  cHniate  are  un- 
■uittible  fur  com,  though  it  has  Iwcn  raised  in  some  shel- 
Irrerl  spots  near  Port  Louis,  where  p«>t.vl<te*,  onions, 
turnips,  carruti,  and  other  vegetables  have  aJto  betn 
ralmd. 

,'^hould  these  blands  ever  become  the  seat  of  * con- 
sl«Ifrablc  robmy.  Us  wealth  will  probably  be  d«riv»xl 
chielly  from  breeding  and  reariug  live  sttM-k.  For  this 
the  country  is  well  atln|>trd.  Ine  French,  and 
w,ird*  the  Spnnish  colonists,  tumcvl  loose  uj-on  F..  Falk- 
land a numl*er  of  black  cattle,  homes,  pigs,  .vnd  rabbit*, 
and  goat*  and  pigs  have  been  landed  upon  the  smaller 
Islands  at  different  perimis.  These  animals  hare  muttb 
pllrtl  exceedingly ; and  though  they  have  l*em  killM 
liidlscrimlDAtely  by  the  crew  s of  veasels,  as  well  as  ty 
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trlllrrs  (who  sometime)  kill  a wiM  row  meri'lj  Co 
the  tongue),  there  nre  still  mniif  thouMixt  head  of  :«U 
khiiii.  The  wild  bull)  and  iuir^es  are  % ery  lierw,  and 
ant  to  attack  IndfriduaU,  Mho  are  never  secure  iir.lcis 
they  be  well  armed,  or  proti'etecl  by  weSl>tiainrt!  dogs. 
All  the  wild  cattle  arc  very  large  and  fat.  The  horse* 
Rie  li^thtlr  built,  and  average  about  14  hand*  2 in.  In 
height.  The  onlr  (urmidable  wild  laud  animal  i»  the 
uarrali,  or  wolf.fox.  ThU  i*  a*  large  ai  an  Fnglith 
ma'titf.  and  very  fierce  i according  to  (\'*)itain  Fiirroy, 
however,  It  anpeaii  to  he  only  a vuricly  of  the  I'ata> 
goiiian  fox.  Sea>rlephaats  and  seals  (U>th  fur  and  hair 
kcaU ) abound  on  the  shuret  In  great  number*,  uiid  whales 
arc  frequent  aronml  tho  cuosU.  Bird*  and  li*h  are 
Ainasiugly  numerous. 

Amerigo  Vespued  ha*  bc’en  commonly  rej-uted  the 
discoverer  of  these  islands,  Imt  U U inu*t  probable  that  lie 
never  SAW  them.  They  were  In  reality  discoverc'U  by 
])nvis  in  ITiiri  ; Hawkins  sailed  along  tHcir  N.  shuns  in 
and  Strong,  in  KilKl,  anchorrd  bi'tnt'en  the  two 
large  isl.'mds  in  the  chauiicl,  which  he  calli*it  Falkland 
Sound.  In  Minn,  the  Jason  or  Sebald  IslamU  were  dU- 
Coveritl  by  the  Dutch.  The  Falkhinds  were  visitetl 
during  the  first  h.*ilf  of  the  lr<lh  rrnUiry  by  mat  y Fm.ch 
vesoelf  ; and  in  I7d.l  they  were  taken  posNe'-'ilon  of  by 
Fr.ince,  who  estAblishml  a colony  at  Purl  Li  uls  on  the 
I!-  ivUnd,  from  which,  however,  they  were  in  ITh.'V.t? 
expetliHi  by  the  Spaniard*.  About  the  same  perluil  the 
FnglUhM'ttledat  Port  Fgniofit.  Saunders’  l-.Uml.  though 
In  177b  they  also  were  obllgtHl  to  evacuate  the  l alklands 
by  the  Spaniard*.  A war  with  the  bvucr  wu*  nearly  the 
conseqiietice  of  this  proceeding  ( but  in  1771  Spain  ga»c 
up  the  sovereignty  of  the  Ulaiuis  to  tlrcvit  Britain.  Not 
having  Imm-h  cuiunUeil  by  u*.  iu  1K'*0  the  republic  of 
Ducuos  Ayres  askutiied  a right  to  the  Falkland*,  and  a 
colony  from  that  country  settled  at  I*urt  Lmd.i,  whidi 
Inerensed  rapidly,  until,  ow  Ing  to  a dispute  with  the  .4ine. 
riraiis.  the  settlement  was  destroyed  by  the  latter  in 
In  Ki3  the  Biitlsh  llag  w.is  again  noi*te*i  Imtli  at 
Port  lends  ami  Port  Fgmoiit,  mid  a lirilivh  uflicer  ha* 
since  lM*en  continually  resident  at  thu  former  stHilen, 
whUh,  however,  now  cumprUes  only  a ruined  fort,  state 
house,  and  a few  otiicr  huuses,  gardens,  iic.,  and  about 
4.^  settlers  (Oct.  1K3‘J). 

The  possesvion  of  the  F'alkland  Islands  imdoubt<‘<lly 
offers  lit  some  ailvantages.  They  are  situatol  in  a )>.irt 
of  the  world  where  wc  have  no  other  colony  interme- 
diate t.etween  KiighonU  and  Australia  and  New  ZtaUnd  ; 
their  h.vrl>ours  are  good  and  easy  of  approach,  aud  they 
go  CiT  to  command  the  (uissagc  round  tape  I lorn.  'J  hey 
are  capable  of  iiflTnrdiug  a plentiful  supply  of  live  stocK 
and  g(KNl  water  to  ships  tour  hing  at  them.  But  it  seems 
hlle  U)  suppose  th;tt  they  should  ever  become  an  iiitrin- 
sically*  valu.tble  coUmy.  (See  Fifireii’*  ruf/apf  of  th< 
Adrt-ntur<l  tiud  il.  T27 — ‘JHI . ; ilaciiimuu's  FtUk. 

Jilnmts  i l\  hitiuelon's  Falk.  Islandt  ; iy«ldcU'a  Jevugc, 
4r.l 

F ALMOUTH,  a pari.  bor.  and  *ea-port  to^n  of  Eng- 
l.ind,  cii.  Cornwall,  S.W.  division,  huiul.  Kerrier,  on  tlie 
W.  side  of  F'almouth  hartMiur,  .about  ‘i  in.  from  Penryn, 
and  N.S.E.  the  Lizard  Point;  hat.  S.,  hmg. 

5 li*4y'VV.  Area  of  old  Ixir.  40  acres  : }M>p.  of  do.  in  l*CU, 
4,761  ; but  the  old  bor.  did  not  include  much  more  than 
half  the  town,  ubich  extends  about  I m.  along  the  sea, 
partly  in  the  par.  of  Falmouth  and  partly  In  that  of  Bud- 
dock  ; in  both  of  which  “cMciisive  streets  h.ive  been 
built,  rontaiiiiiig  liuuie*  of  a di.-scriplion  <u)»erior  to  those 
within  the  old  Iwir.*’  iBoundary  Jh'fHiri.')  it  U.  sjieak- 
kig  Kcneraiir.  well  built ; is  Ii»bU*t  with  gas  ; its  entire 
pop  , ill  1K31,  might  he  alxml  7,'<(k>.  It  ha«  a ciiuu-h. 
dedicated  Iu  ('Iiarb'S  the  Martyr,  with  cliat  els  bclunging 
to  the  Boj;tl*ts.  Wexleyaiii,  Bryaiiiies.  Friends,  Uni- 
tarians, arui  Bum.  (ath.  ; a Jews' synagogue,  a market- 
house,  town  hall,  a gaol,  built  in  iHSi,  good  (mhlic 
room*,  a fine  hall.belrniglng  to  the  UomwaJl  Pol)  technic 
Society,  a custom  huu>e,  a good  quay,  atul  numerous 
schords  and  charitable  institutions.  It  is  lighted  with 
gas,  and  hui  with  its  environs  a cheerful  and  picturesque 
appearance.  The  inlet  of  the  sc*a,  called  F almouth  Har- 
bour, is  one  of  the  finest  asylums  for  shipping  in  Flnglund. 
Its  entrance,  between  St.  Anthony’s  Head  on  the  K.  ami 
Pendennii  Castle  on  the  W.,  is  atmut  1 ra.  in  width,  and 
It  thence  stretrhrs  inland  about  '>4  m.  Falmouth  Is  *l. 
tuated  on  a creek  on  its  W.  and  St.  Mawes  on  its  E.  side, 
Immcdintely  within  St.  Anthony’s  Head.  It  has  deep 
water,  and  excellent  anchorage  ground  fur  the  largest 
ships  ; they  m.-vy  also  anchor  without  the  harbour,  having 
it  in  their  power  to  retreat  Into  it  should  the  wind  romo 
to  blow  from  Uic  8..  which  gives  a great  fucilitr  to  sIiIm 
getting  to  sea.  Ships  of  large  burden  uiil<-ad  at  the 
ouay  at  F'almouth.  Near  the  middle  of  the  cntraiue  to 
the  harbour  is  a large  rock  covered  at  high  water  ; but 
a beacon  ha*  been  erc>ctcd  upon  It  to  point  it  out : the  usual 
entrance  is  between  this  rock  and  St.  Anthony'*  Head, 
on  which  is  a lighthouse,  ’nie  liarbour  is  deluded  by 
Peu.iennis  C'astle  nn  its  W.,  ami  that  of  St.  Mawi*s  on  iis 
E.  side.  The  foimcr  U coi)»trucU'<lonarcK.’k  mure  than 
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300  ft.  al*OTC  the  scr.  They  were  built  by  Henry  VM I. ; 
but  have  since  bt*en  much*  Improved  and  ktretigthit>nl. 
“The  advantage  of  iH-iiig  thu  primi|uil  station  fur  the 
paekets  to  the  \V.  Indies,  N.  and  S.  America,  S|>ain, 
Portugal,  the  S.  of  Fluropc,  At,  has  clearly  comrlbuled 
to  tliu  increase  of  the  town,  VIlI  t*.  also,  have  been  built 
in  variotii  |»art>  of  the  par.  of  Falmouth,  b)  persons  who 
have  retired  from  the»ervlre,  or  who  are  still  emi'U*yed 
hi  It.”  {FoHftdary  lir-purt.)  The  nuiil- packet*  lor  tho 
Mediterranean,  Spain,  the  W.  Indies,  and  S.  AniericR, 
have  been  des|wUched  from  F'almouth  fur  about  a cen- 
tury and  a half;  but  the  establishment  of  steam  packets 
h.u  neai  ly  sunciscded  ihermpluynient  of  sailing-i<acket* ; 
though,  a*  tne  »teum-packc‘ts  from  Loudon  generally 
call  here  on  their  outward  and  inward  voyages  to  receive 
and  put  on  shore  passengers,  and  get  supplies  of  cool,  the 
town  has  not  been  mmh  injured  by  the  ehaiige.  Its 
exports  are  copj»er,  tin,  tin-plates,  woollen  gootls,  pil- 
chards, and  other  ti>.h,  Ac. ; a considerable  coasting 
trade  is  carried  on  between  F'almouth  and  London.  IMy- 
mouih,  Jersey.  Brbtnl,  ^c.  In  l»<Pi,  Falmouth  had 
registered  vessels  of  thu  aggregate  imrden  of  ti,73U  tuu*. 

M. irket-day,  Thursday,  for  |irovisiors  generally. 

l*revioii«!y  to  tiir  i.tte  Municipal  Befi-rm  Act,  the  bor. 

w:ts  limited  to  the  old  town,  which  roinpil«et  only  aUmt 
half  the  mmlern  town  ; hut  its  limit*  were  then  ex- 
tended so  a*  to  embntee  the  whole  town  and  some  ad- 
Jac'cnt  territory,  with  IVndennl*  Ca»tle.  F'or  |Nirlla- 
ment.iry  purposes,  the  Kefortn  Act  added  F'almouth  to 
the  bor.  of  Fcnryn,  which  see. 

U is  governevl  by  a mayor,  4 aldermen,  and  12  coun- 
sellors. ('orimraiion  revenue  nlKuit  a year.  In  tho 
early  part  of  the  17lh  ceulory.  F'alimiuth  consisted  only 
of  a few  fifherincn’k  huts : It  owes  its  sub-eipirnt  rise  to 
the  pntr(in.-vge  r>f  the  Killigrew  family,  and  (he  cktaMlsh- 
incnt  of  the  ftackets  ; which  last  is  a consequence  of  the 
excrllenre  oi  It*  h.uUnir,  anil  its  situation  ko  near  the 
Land’s  Ivnd.  {Bimndti'  v (wd  Mnm>r))>al  Hfport».\ 

F'.\L.8'rER.  one  of  the  Daiiikh  Islands  in  the  Baiter, 
fep.;rated  liy  narrow  straits  from  Zv'Hland  on  the  N'.. 
Mm<n  no  the  N.E.,  and  latUiid  on  the  \V.  Length, 

N.  to  .S.,  27  m.;  bieadih  very  varlihle.  Area.  |Mi*q. 

miles.  I’np.  H),4(4).  lA/o/Zcr.)  The  kurrai-e  Is  alni<  st 
entirely  d.it.  but  it  i*  conkUierably  elevated  above  tho 
sea.  ami  is  comparatively  healthy,  it  is  well  watereil, 
though  it  has  no  streuni  deserving  m>llrc.  Its  S.  por- 
llnn,  a projecting  tongue  of  land,  i«  mostly  oecupie*!  by 
the  lagoon  of  Uottue.  It  U the  pleas.inte>t  of  all  tho 
Danish  island*  i it  ricldy  wooded,  fertile,  and  well  ml- 
(isatetl,  and  pro«iurcs  so  much  fruit  tliat  It  is  called  tho 
*•  Oich.ird  of  Denmark,”  More  corn  I*  growfn  than  it 
required  for  home  conuimptlon  ; and  flux.  hemp,  hops, 
Ac.  are  cuUlsated.  Uattle,  hogs,  ami  poultry  arc  plenti- 
ful ; bcc-hives  arc  numerous,  hum  y and  wax  being  im- 
portant articles  of  prodtw^-.  Turf.  eh.Uk,  and  building 
stone  arc  found.  Some  vesselk  are  built  but  the  few  nia- 
niifacturc*  of  the  island  arc  w bully  dumestic.  Nykiohing, 
on  Us  W.  side,  is  the  principal  town  ; it  ha*  a cathrtiral, 
an  ancient  castle,  and  1.400  iiiliab.  A'lrw- 

a.  r’s  Ihnmatk  aud  t^oruiai/,  4'c.) 

F AMA(il'ST.4.  a M’a-|w>rt  town  of  rvi'ni*.  In  what  I* 
now  a bleak  and  barren  district  on  the  F,.  *horc  of  the 
iklaird,  a little  S.  from  the  mouth  ol  the  I'etian,  and  40 
ni.  IC.  N'icusia;  lat.  .S®  7' 4b”  N long.  33®  ,Vj*  FL  it 
was  fonmrly  well  forlificd  j and  Us  works,  which  are  now 
dl>niantl€Hl.  cover  a clrc.  of  ab-mi  2 m.,  nud  ronsUt  of  a 
rampart  and  bastions,  dcfend<-d  on  the  land  title  by  a 
brmid  ditch  hewn  out  of  the  ro*k.  'i'he  entrance  to  tho 
haiboiir.  whkh  apm  ars  nut  to  Iw  more  than  fn.in  to 
lib  yard*  acros*.  Is  defended  on  <me  side  by  a battion, 
aud  on  the  other  by  a ruined  tower.  This  jnirt  tmte  ad- 
muted  vesseU  of  a considerable  drnuglit  ofwaU-r ; hut 
since  it*  conuuesl  by  the  Turks,  s.-uid  and  rubliUh  have 
Ufii  sufTvmi  to  .vcumulate  to  such  an  extcijR  that  none 
hut  small  craft  now  enter  it  in  safety.  'I'he  town,  which 
is  )M«r  Rtid  in  ruins,  has  numerous  deserted  and  chuketl 
up  streets  and  Hrt'aycd  churches  ; lndr*  il.  fur  the  uumlx  r 
or  the  latter,  Kimicir  says  it  might  be  i-omparcd  to  Old 
Goa,  though  nut  on  so  superb  a scale.  In  Us  centre  are 
the  remains  of  the  Veneti.m  pahiec.  near  the  cathedral 
of  .St.  .Sophia,  a respectable  Gothic  building,  in  ruins. and 
in  part  converted  into  a mosque.  Only  a fi-w  Turkish 
families  are  found  in  F amagiikta,  most  ul  Us  inbati.  ladng 
Grw-ks.  During  the  Venetian  ri’ginip,  it  was  one  of  tho 
most  iiopoloii*.  lommcrcial.  and  richest  towns  iu  thn 
Levant.  Us  ruin  was  completed  by  nn  c.rrthquake  tn 
173A.  .41»out  m.  N.FL  are  the  ritiris  of  ('onstentl.1,  oc- 
cupying the  kite  of  Hie  ancient  SaiamU,  now  called  Kskt, 
or  Oid  F.imngusta.  Tlieso  ruins  c«mslst  of  the  rmin<l- 
ntion  of  tlie  ancient  walls,  about  3 or  4 m.  in  circuit; 
with  cisterns,  broken  column*,  the  foundations  of  build- 
Ing*.  AC.,  Wfiiich  lie  M'attcreil  along  the  sea-shore,  and 
near  the  mouth  ol  the  Pedrra. 

(iuy  of  l.usignan  was  here  crosmed  king  of  Cyprus,  hyr 
order  of  Hii  hsrd  I.,  in  1191.  It  reniamt^  in  the  po*- 
se*sion  of  his  family  till  1460,  aud  then  successively 
belonged  to  tlie  house  of  Savoy,  aud  Uie  Venellani.  8^ 
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lim  II.  took  It  aftrr  a long  and  mptnorable  slog*?,  in  1571. 
whon  lu  galUnt  goTcmor  Hrcg.vllnu  nirt  with  tlic 
trracherouB  and  inhuman  trrauncni  alrrady  noticed. 
(S^Y'  t'Yi'aiN.  and  Kintu’ir'$  Asia  .^ftnnr, 

KANO  (an.  K/fMHni  Fjrtusur,  from  a tpinpte  dedi* 
calod  to  th^  godJosa  Fortune),  a town  of 

central  Italy.  Papal  Statea.  del''R.  L' rhino,  on  (he 
Adriatic,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Metauro.  and  un  the 
Kmillan  Way,  7 ni.  S.K.  Poaro,  and  Z»  m.  S.W.  hr 
W.  Ancona;  Ut.  43^  51'  If/'  N..  long.  I3«  1'  2(1"  K’. 
Pop.  H.(KM).  It  preaents  a lufly  bastiuned  wall  towards 
the  teat  and  has  a large  square  ornamented  with  a 
fountain  and  a hronir  tiimre  eniblematlr  of  the  town; 
a cathedral  in  an  enrtchrtt  style  of  arrhlleclure,  which, 
like  tome  of  its  other  churches,  contaitit  (aintingfi  by 
Doinenirhino,  Ac.;  many  coaventt,  a rolled  of  Jesiiiti, 
public  tchnid,  public  library,  and  a theatre,  said  to  l>e 
one  of  the  most  elegant  In  Italy.  On  the  road  to  K<*«. 
ftOTTibronif  U a triumphal  arch,  erected  in  honour  of  the 
F.m{>er(>r  Augustus,  iK'sldn  some  other  rem.'^ins  of 
antiquity.  Kano  has  tome  fabrics  of  silk  stuifs  and 
twist,  and  tome  trade  in  com.  oil,  Ac.  t but  its  harbour 
admits  only  small  vessels.  It  receired  a colony  umler 
Avigustiit:  In  its  ricinitr  the  Humans  gained  an  im- 
portant victory  over  AsJrubal,  anno  207  u.r.  It  had 
•ome  extensive  sulxirbs  destroyed  by  the  Turks  in  14»7. 
{/iampoUi  ; Diet.  Otog.) 

KARKIIAM.  a markct-to«m  and  par.  of  Englaiul.  co. 
Hants.  Pnrtsduwn  div.,  hund.  of  Farehain.  The  town  is 
sftuau^  on  a crock  at  the  N.W.  extremity  of  Port»> 
mouth  Harbour.  4 m.  K.N.W.  Gosport,  and  64  ni.  S.K. 
London.  Area  of  par.  6.C70  acres.  Pop.  (lf<31)  4,402. 
The  town  consists  principally  of  one  broad  street ; and 
has  a church  and  3 dissenting  chapels.  l>uHng  the  sum« 
mer  months,  it  is  resorted  to  for  sea-bathing,  and  has 
every  accommodation  for  the  convenience  of  risiters. 
It  has  manufactures  of  sacking,  and  ro|>cs  for  shipping, 
which  are  sent  to  Portsmouth,  and  vessels  of  large  bur- 
den are  built.  Market,  Wednesday.  'I'he  government  is 
vested  In  a hidlifT  3 constables,  and  3 ale-conners. 

FARINGDUN  (GKKAT),  a town  and  par.  of  Eng- 
land. cn.  Berks,  partly  in  hund.  Farlnedon.  lurtly  in  that 
of  Sbrivenham.  at  the  base  of  Faringdun  llin.  in  the  vale 
of  the  White  Horse,  about  3 m.  from  the  Uis,  and  67  in. 
W.  hy  N.  I.ond-in.  Area  of  par.,  6,bl0  acres.  Pop. 
(IH3I ) 3.033.  It  Is  a very  neat  town,  paved,  lighted,  and 
amply  supplied  with  water  from  the  noted  spring  of 
Portwell.  The  church  Is  an  Interesting  structure  i lU 
K.  end  Is  of  great  antiquity ; the  remainder  Is  In  the 
Gothic  style  or  different  periods : its  spire  was  destroyed 
during  the  last  civil  war.  There  is  also  a chapel  of  case 
at  CoxweU,  in  the  par.,  and  a dissenting  chapel  in  the 
town  ; a natlon.il  scnnnf  for  200  children,  and  an  Infant 
school  Market,  Tuesday,  a large  one  for  corn ; fairs. 
February  13.,  Whit-Tuesdar,  October  20  . for  Irnrses.  fat 
cattle,  and  pigs.  Statute  fairs  are  also  held  the  Tuesday 
before  and  after  Old  Michaelmas  day.  The  chief  trade 
of  the  town  is  In  bacon,  several  thousand  pigs  being  an- 
nually killed  hy  its  butchers.  Its  position  at  the  Junction 
of  3 main  lines  of  road  also  occasions  a good  deal  of 
business  and  activity.  The  line  of  the  Great  Western 
Kallway  )tasses  within  3 m.  of  the  town. 

FAKN'IlAM,  a town  and  par.  of  England,  co.  Surrey, 
hund.  Karnhun  ( 36  m.  S.W.  London.  Area  of  par., 
10,510  acres.  Pop.  of  dittu  (1m3]),  S.HTiR.  The  town, 
situated  near  the  Wey,  on  the  main  line  of  road  from  Lon. 
dion  to  Southampton,  conrl^ts  of  3 principal  strei'ts,  with 
a market-place  at  their  Intersection,  and  some  smaller 
streets.  It  U Pand.  lighted,  and  well  supplied  with 
water,  from  springs  In  the  neighbouring  hills,  ronvered 
by  pipes  to  a urge  reservoir  in  the  town.  The  church, 
a ipaciotu  building  in  the  later  Gothic  style,  was  fur- 
inerly  a rha)>cl  belanging  to  Wavcricy  Abb^,  in  (he  vi- 
cinity. There  are  also  3 dissenting  cliapsls ; almshouses 
for  B poor  i»eople,  founded  in  1619,  and  cnduwevl  with 
lands  now  producing  m>/.  a rear ; a free  grammar-school, 
with  an  endowment  produdna  SIK.  a year,  and  a national 
school  stipported  by  suhscrlpiiun.  Market.  T hursday  ; it 
was  formerly  one  ot  the  iarfp'St  com  markets  In  the  king, 
dom,  and  ii  still  a considerable  oat  market.  Fairs,  Holy 
Thursday,  June  34-.and  November  13.,  for  huises.catll*', 
sheep,  and  pigs.  The  town  was  anciently  nuicd  for  Its 
cloth  manufacture,  hut  this  is  quite  extinct.  It  Is  now 
celebrated  principally  lor  Its  hops,  those  pri>duccd  in  the 
vkiniiy  being  of  a very  luitcrlor  quality.  On  the  Wey 
are  several  large  dour  mills,  whose  produce  is  mostly 
sent  to  the  metropolis  by  (he  Uaslngstoke  canal,  which 
posses  within  4 m.  of  the  (own;  and  the  line  of  the 
N^lhampton  railway  is  al>out  5 m.  N.  from  It.  Fam- 
nam,  which  was  a bor.  by  prr«crimion.  returned  3 mems. 
to  the  II.  of  C.,  from  4 Edward  1 1.  (u  3a  Henry  VI.,  sub- 
Sequ'^nC  to  which  the  privilege  has  not  l>ern  exerrlsoii: 
U received  tvro  charters  from  the  bisliop  of  \S  inchevter, 
Imt  vlrtiuUy  lost  the  distlnctton  of  being  a Inir.  from  atM>ut 
1790,  or  earlier.  Petty  sessions  ior  the  div.  are  held  In 
Famham,  and  there  it  also  a court  for  nvnvery  of  debts 
under  40t  , which  tits  every  third  week.  Faruluuo  k'astle. 
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on  a hill  N.  of  the  town.  It  a residence  of  the  bishop*  of 
Winchester,  and  contains  a good  library  and  nomc  valu- 
able paintings  : it  is  surrounded  by  an  extenidvc  park,  in 
whicli  is  an  avenue  nearly  I m.  In  length,  i-cmmamling  a 
6ne  prospf'Ct,  and  much  retorted  to  as  a public  nrnme- 
node.  It  stands  on  the  site  of  a cattle  built  during  tito 
reign  of  king  Stephen,  by  hit  brother  Henry  of  Uluis. 
and  was  built  subsequently  to  tho  Uestoration.  Some 
interesting  remains  also  exi«t  In  the  vicinity  of  the  alibey 
of  Waverlcy.  founded  in  1 12>*,  for  Ciitcrlian  iiionk«.  and 
subslitingtillthcgcneral  dUsnlution  under  Henry  VHl., 
whm  Its  annual  revenue  was  estimated  at  174/.  Sd. 
7*herc  is  a handsome  modern  mansion  contiguous  to  llio 
site,  amidst  hne  park  scenery. 

• FAllty,  a sca-jH»rl  city  of  Portugal,  on  the  S.  coast  of 
the  prov.  of  Algarve,  cap.  comarca  of  same  name;  oit 
the  Valfcrmosa,  near  Ut  month,  4.5m.  E..S.E.  I.ngos, 
and  ?0in.  W.S.W.  Tavlra;  lot.  3»P  «P  24"  N..  bmg. 
J2"*31'  16"  K.  Pop.  M,440.  (MUttnto,  1*26.)  It  is  sur- 
rouiidcd  w'ith  walls,  said  to  have  been  ennstrurU'd  by  the 
Moors ; and  U well  built,  the  streets  tteing  wUlc,  and  the 
houses  goovl,  and,  to  ap;>caraiice,  mtMtiy  new.  It  has  a 
cathedral,  four  convents,  a house  of  charity,  seminary, 
military  hospital,  ciistom-hmisc,  and  arsenal.  U is  tlie 
seal  of  a ci^rrcgrt/or  for  the  comarca.  a military  governor, 
of  a bUliupric,  transferred  (hither  from  Silves  in  l.VsO) 
nud  of  town  and  district  Judicial  courts.  *i1ie  harbour  Is 
shallow  and  Inconvctilcat ; but  It  has  a gt>od  road>.te.vt, 
formed  by  three  islands,  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  river. 
It  exports  figs,  raisins,  almonds,  dates,  and  other  driid 
fruits,  orangt^s,  lemons,  wines,  cork  (the  produce  of  Us 
territory),  sumach,  baskets,  and  anchovies.  Many  of  tho 
inliab.  arc  fishermen.  'J'hlitow  n received  Its  firxt  pop. 
from  the  city  of  OsoDova,  which  stood  not  far  dl>i.iiu, 
destroyed  by  the  Moors  on  their  entrance  Into  the 
country.  It  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a city  hy  John  III. 
in  tho  IGth  century.  (_MHUzno^  Dicciossariu,  Iv.  124. ; 
Balbi,  Porhsgal.  I.  UI.) 

FAHOE,  FEHOK,  or  F.EROB  ISLANDS,  a miip 
of  33  isl.  belonging  to  Denmark,  in  (he  Nortliern  (K'ean, 
between  Ut.  ol‘'  W and  62®  2P  N.,  and  long.  G®  and 
6®  W..  about  18.5  m.  N.W*.  the  Zetland  Isles,  and  320  m. 
S.R.  Iceland.  The  mlucipal  island.  Stromoe,  lo  the 
centre.  Is  37  m.  long  by  about  7 broad  ; the  other  chief 
Islartds  are  Osterue,  Voagoe,  0ord«)c,  Sandor,  nud  Su- 
deroe.  Total  area.  495  sq.  m.  Pop.  about  7, (KX).  Only 
17  islands  oi  the  group  are  inhabited.  The  shores  are 
every  where  bold  and  precipitous  ; and  though  there  are 
numerous  harbours,  most  of  them  are  beset  with  rtM'ks, 
or  exposed  tu  the  vlolcnm  of  the  winds  <ind  waves,  so 
that  they  nfford  safe  anclioran  only  In  the  summer.  Tho 
whole  surface  of  the  land  (s  a succession  of  hill*,  the 
highest  of  which,  Skcelllng  in  Stroinn**,  Is  3.240  ft.  in 
elevation.  There  are  no  valby*  of  any  extcjit, 

iwither  are  there  any  streams  but  such  a*  are  generally 
fordable  throughout  (he  year;  small  fre«h-w'aler  lakes 
exist  iu  several  of  tho  Islands,  the  largest  of  which.  In 
5'aag*>e.  Is  about  3ro.  In  circ.  Climate  very  variable: 
but,  notwithstanding  the  height  of  the  lot.,  it  Is  salt! 
tn  be  milder  and  more  eoiubie  throughout  the  year 
than  In  the  8.  provs.  of  ilrnmark,  the  snow  seldom 
lying  for  more  Uian  eight  days  at  a time.  Kaln  and 
u>gs  are  very  prevalent,  and  the  tiUnds  suffer  greatly 
from  the  violence  of  the  winds  and  storms.  l*rinr(]ial 
ruikf,  granitic  trap,  felspar,  clay.sLite,  &r. ; Ixvvalt  in 
coluinni  Is  frequent,  {a-at  ami  coal  are  abundant,  and 
traces  of  Iron,  copper,  and  some  other  metals,  ttrsides 
o)>al,  chalcedony,  seollte,  Ac.  are  found.  Soil  very  thin, 
being  no  more  than  4 ft.  In  d«-pth  even  at  the  boUutns  of 
the  valleys,  and,  to  rcmlrr  it  productive,  It  must  gene- 
rally be  manured  (trelty  highly;  the  proportion  of  cult!, 
vail'd  to  uncultivated  'land  is  only  about  1 to  </l.  . Homo 
liariry  is  grown,  but  neither  nats  nor  rye  will  come  to 
much  p(*rfection  ; and  what  com  is  grown  has  to  l»e  dried 
under  eover  by  means  of  firt-i.  Most  of  the  supply  of 
c»)rn  U therefore  hroujrht  fn>m  l)rmn.vrk.  Turnips  ai>d 
)MV(nlues  succi*td  pretty  welt,  and  are  important  articles 
of  food.  As  might  be  expect*^,  agriculture  U very  b.-irk- 
ward,  and  Is  nriiKipally  carried  nn  by  the  si>aile.  H.vy  is 
one  of  the  chief  vegetable  pnwtucts  ; thi  ro  is  nt*  timber  of 
any  descripliorv.  The  cbtef  wealth  of  the  inhalt,  is  tn 
their  flocks  of  sheep,  of  which  a ne.vant  often  possesyet 
from  3*i0  to  700  he.*id  ; next  tn  them  lirsh,  they  are  rhU'fly 
valuable  for  their  wool  and  fat ; the  ewes  are  never 
milked,  'Fhe  wool,  which  it  coarse,  ts  prlnctpaily  ii«od 
tn  the  domestic  manufacture  of  hose  and  cl-ih.  *l'he 
cows  are  small,  and  no  care  is  taken  to  improve  the 
brre*l ; every  )>easant  Is  the  owner  of  at  least  one.  The 
horses  are  small,  and  u«od  only  for  burdens,  the  steei>- 
nets  of  the  country  not  admitting  of  llirir  U'ing  em- 
plojvd  for  draught.  Hogs  arc  rarely  kept.  As  great 
numbers  of  sea-fowl,  valtubic  alike  for  their  flesh  and 
their  feathers,  build  round  the  coast,  fowling  Is  an  im- 
portant pursuit.  It  is  alto  an  extrcmt  ly  hasardousone, 
and  requires  great  nerve  and  dexterity.  'I'hc  rocks  are 
in  m.*iny  part*  so  precipitous  that  the  fowlers  have  to  be 
let  down  from  the  svmimlt  by  a rojH’  lOU  nr  300  fathoms 
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In  length,  tntliemntt  in»cre»»ihte  pUr<><  the  fowls  arr 
frequently  su  taino  that  in;ty  tx-  t«Wi-n  t>y  the  barul ; 
tmt  el*owherc  they  are  Uken  l»y  a nrt  thrown  over  theiii 
by  the  fuwler.  ScAlinkt.  whaling,  aiul  flvhingaUo  employ 
a kimkI  many  bands  in  the  teaum.  Manur.icluroa  almost 
wholly  domestic;  the  chief  are  those  of  coarse  woollen 
lohrlcs  woven  by  a loom  of  the  rudeit  kind,  and  knit 
woollen  stockings,  lints,  combs,  furniture,  and  other 
articles  of  prime  neceuity  are  nmde,  aixl  gixxl  boats  built 
in  many  places;  dyeing,  fulling.  t.\nning, &c.,  are  alv) 
cuiiducu-d  in  the  country.  l*rinch»al  exports.  — hose, 
tallow,  hsli,  train  oil.  leathers,  skins,  and  b-jtter ; im- 
ports.—com.  pulse,  hreail.  tn.ilt,  snirlis,  colonial  pro- 
duce. iron,  leatt,  gun}>owder.  time,  bricks,  limtwr,  tar, 
glass,  haeii  cloth,  shoes,  books,  \c.  .Msoiit  ItKi.iiM)  pairs 
of  hose  are  cx}M>rted  aniuialiy.  Daricy  bread,  dried  iue,it, 
flsh,  soup  of  oatmeal.  Cut.  and  water,  milk,  and  turnips, 
compose  the  chief  articles  of  food.  The  iK^>ple  arc  of 
Scanilinaviaa  origin,  and  speak  a dialect  similar  to  old 
Danish. 

These  islands  h.ivr  a civil  governor,  called  amimann, 
a judge  OT  inruiragf,  and  a provost  with  superior  authority 
in  redigiuus  mmturs.  The  oxiutry  is  divi.led  iulu  7 
parishes,  and  3'y  coiitreg.aiuiis.  The  only  t<>wii  Is 
Tbnribavii,  at  the  8.K.  end  of  Strnmne.  which  l«  de- 
fcodod  by  a fort,  and  h.u  alaiut  I.GOU  inhob.  The  1-uid 
partly  belongs  to  iho  inbab..  and  p.vitiriu  the  crown; 
the  public  revenue,  derived  from  llie  royal  domains,  quit 
rents,  taxes  on  diH-ks.  tisherles,  &c..  is  paid  tmuiiy  in 
kind.  There  are  no  H'houis.  except  one  in  i'bursbavii; 
but  roost  of  the  imp  possess  the  rudiments  of  education. 
The  Faroe  isles  are  supfmsed  to  iiave  been  discuveri*d  by 
the  Nurwegi.uis  in  the  lUlt  century ; since  llie  union  of 
Norway  with  Denmark,  In  tiie  14th  omtury.  they  have 
belonged  to  the  la>.ter  country.  {La*uU't  Firthr  I»ltu*d$, 
4C.1 

F.\RS,  or  F.\H.SISTAN,  a prov.  of  Persia,  which, 
by  (lie  cltange  of  the  s into  b.  has,  in  Kuropean  langxiages, 
given  its  name  to  the  whole  osuntry  in  the  S.  part  of 
which  it  U situated,  between  lat  4t/  and  !>'/'  N., 
and  long.  .'ki'  and  l>V>  K..  having  K.  the  prov.  Irak. 
E.  that  of  Kerman,  S.  L.vlstan  and  the  Persian  Gulf, 
and  \V.  the  latter  sea  and  Khuzistmi;  length,  N.  to  S., 
nearly  300  ro. : breadth.  2oo  m.  Area,  perhaps  about 
sq.  m.  Pop  uncertain.  A muuntaiii  cltaiil,  wbicb 
Is  a continuation  of  Mount  Zagr«ks.  exteiuls,  from  N.W. 
to  S.K.,  through  this  prov.,  dividing  it  into  the  hot 
and  cold  regions  ({irrmaseer  and  Hirhud)\  tlie  former 
of  wbicli.  tlic  smaller  divUUm,  extends  with  a varuble 
breadth  inland  along  the  whole  coast ; while  the  latter 
comprises  most  of  the  S'.,  K..  and  mountainous  parts  of 
the  prov.  The  mountain  ranges  in  some  places  rise  to 
from  9..SOO  to  3.000  ft.  above  the  sea;  they  are  inter- 
t{M-rt«d  with  numerous  plains  from  13  to  100  m.  in 
length,  (hough  seldinn  more  than  from  8 to  10  in.  in 
breadth.  These  plains  are  in  general  fertile,  sudirirotly 
well  snKered,  an<i  allbrd  abundance  uf  pasturage  and 
Wood;  some  uf  them  are  tolerably  well  cuitlvated,  but 
tbi>y  are,  for  the  roost  part,  and  |>orticularly  to  the  N. 
and  W.,  destitute  of  liihuhitatits.  In  tlie  E.  p.irt  uf  the 
prov.  the  plains  arc  uf  greater  extent,  the  soil  is  more 
sasstiy.and  water  Is  li-si  plentil'ul.  The  central  mountain 
chain  divides  the  rivers  iiitu  tlio>c  which  dnw  Into  the 
Persian  Gulf,  and  Ihc’se  discharging  themMdves  into 
loike  Baktcghan.  The  principal  of  the  former  U the 
Tab  (an.  ifrtuls),  and  uf  the  latter  (he  Bendermovr,  or 
rather  Ilund-enieer  (nn.  the  Cyrus  or  Araxes). 

Besides  the  Lake  Uakteglian,  wliich  is  70  m.  in  circ.. 
there  are  several  other  lakes,  the  ciiief  of  wliUh  is 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Shiroi.  These,  as  well  as  some 
of  the  livers,  are  salt,  the  soil  of  Fars  being  strongly  iro- 
prc,mated  with  that  mineral ; an  J the  bed  of  the  lake 
Uakteghan  affords  in  summer,  wlion  It  Is  nearly  dry, 
great  quantities  ufiino  salt.  The  cUmato  of  the  hot  re- 
gion is  itiihealtbv  ; fevers,  uphtlialmla,  and  utlier  di»eaxo 
are  prevalent ; famine  fur  want  of  rain  Is  nut  uncommon, 
and  the  people  are  fioor,  and  live  wretchedly  in  mud 
huts.  In  the  cold  region,  on  the  contrary,  the  clliuale 
is  temperato  and  liealthy,  and  agriculture  Is  not  in  so  l^ad 
a slate  as  in  some  other  provs.  of  Persia.  The  E.,  though 
less  highly  favoured  than  some  other  parts  of  Fars,  is 
that  best  cultivated;  and  great  quantities  of  the  finest 
tobacco  are  raised  there.  A great  deal  of  corn,  and  espe- 
cially rice,  dates,  raisins,  and  various  other  tine  fruits ; 
opium,  suffron,  limip,  cotton,  Ac.,  are  among  the  chief 
agricultural  products  ; silk  is  produced  ; the  cactut  feed- 
ing the  cochineal  U |jlenllful ; and  great  numbers  of  rn>cs 
are  cultivated  for  the  manufacture  of  aitar.  The  wine 
ts  of  a ratiter  supi>rior  qualitr,  and  tliat  of  Shirai  lias 
attained,  perhaps,  more  releliriiy  than  it  deserves.  Many 
cattle  and  sheep  arc  reared  the  liorses,  asves,  and  camels 
are  gn«l : llsh,  gome,  and  otlmr  wild  animals,  are  abun- 
dant. There  are  said  to  be  mines  of  lead  ami  iron,  and 
Quarries  of  marble  and  ahdnstcr  ; borax  U uhtmiicd,  aitd 
there  ore  some  verv  produ<*tive  iprings  of  ii.vpiitiia.  The 
fiihab.  are,  ginerolW  iprokiug,  among  the  most  civilised 
and  industrious  in  Persia.  They  tuiUiufacUirc  line  w uol- 
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len,  silk,  and  cotton  stuffs,  camel  skins,  Ac.,  for  exporta- 
tion. Thu  trade  Is  principally  with  llii>dosran.  Chief 
towns,  Shiraz,  the  cap.,  llushire,  Firozabad,  Darab-jerd, 
Kazeroun.  Uendcr-rigk.  Ac.  In  this  prov.  are  also  tim 
ruins  of  Perscpulis,  Pasarga,  and  Shakpoor.  Fars 
was  the  ancient  patrimony  and  kingdom  of  Cyrus  the 
Great,  prev  iuusiy  to  ids  foundation  of  the  Persian  empire. 
{KtHmfir,  .Vorf.  Trar.  ; Diet,  iitufirnpkt^uf.) 

F.WKUSllAM.  a l)or.,  par.  and  sea-port  town  of 
Fogland,  co.  Kent,  lathe  of  S^Tuy,  huiid.  Faveriliam, 
4.'»in.  S.li.byS.  Loiul  Area  of  par  , 3.1170  acres.  Pop. 
<lH3i)  l.t.'li.  The  town,  slioaioj  near  a branch  of  the 
Swaie,  and  within  ( m,  of  the  main  ruad  from  Lumton  to 
Dover,  csinsists  chiedy  uf  (wo  irregular  streets,  crossing 
at  right  angles,  with  a market-place  and  town-hall  at  tiiu 
point  of  lmcrs4*ctimi.  A suburb  raileil  Brent  Town  con- 
sists of  Cottages  htdlt  within  a m*ent  period  ; and  Ospringo 
Street,  on  tliu  alaive  line  uf  road,  is  aniglier  suburb,  tliat 
will  prulhibly  be  ere  long  united  to  tlie  town.  The  vil- 
lage uf  Pr<*ston  is  also  quite  contiguous.  Faversiiatn  is 
paved  and  IlghtiHl.  The  ^iirch.  a spacious  structure} 
w ith  a fine  tower  and  spire,  was  rebuilt  in  1733,  on  tho 
site  of  a structure  of  the  reign  of  F.dward  11.  There  aru 
also  two  dissenting  rhatiels ; a free  grammar  school, 
foundied  by  FlizalK.-lh.  lor  8 boys ; and  3 other  free 
irliouis,  one  for  13  boys,  the  other  for  a like  uuinbvr  of 
girls;  almshouses  for  13  poor  people;  a theatre,  and 
asse  tibl^  rooms.  Marki-t,  \^'eu^eMay  and  Saturday  ; 
fairs.  >cb.  3.3.,  Aug.  13.  There  are  gunpowder-mills 
in  the  vicinity  belmiglng  to  prlv.ite  individuals,  but  the 
government  mills  bare  liecn  discontinued.  At  presimt 
thu  oyster  fishery  forms  the  must  Imiiortont  staple  uf  the 
place,  and  is  condurfed  by  a prlvlh'giwl  company,  ad- 
mission to  which  it  obtained  by  birth,  or  apprenticeship 
to  a member  ; but  the  claimant  must  be  a uiorriixl  man. 
Thera  belonged  to  the  port.  In  Ik36.  3311  vessels,  of  (h« 
burden  of  8,370  tons,  besides  a great  number  of  half- 
decked  craft  and  open  boats.  Since  the  Municipal  He- 
form  Art  it  is  governed  hy4aldermen  and  13  ciKjnsrllors. 
Average  anmt^  corporation  revenue.  The  limits 

of  the  old  borough  (which  did  not  comprise  the  entire 
town)  have  been  extended  so  as  to  Include  that,  and  the 
whole  of  Ospritig  Street.  There  is  a court  uf  requests 
for  detMs  under  40s.,  and  a union  workhouse  lias  recently 
been  built  In  the  parish. 

FA  YAL,  one  of  the  Azores,  which  see. 

FAYOCM*.  a famous  valley  and  prov.  of  Central 
R»'pt.  anciently  the  nomo  of  Arsinov.  At  about  13  m. 
W.S.W.  Benisuncf:  there  is  a depression  in  the  Libyan 
or  most  westerly  of  the  two  chains,  which  aec<mi|iany 
the  Nile  out  of  Nubia.  From  this  gorge  — about  bin. 
In  length— the  bills  diverge,  making  a circular  bend  to 
the  W.  and  N.,  and  enclose  the  valley  of  Faiuuin  ; w blch 
is  of  an  oval  figure,  ami  forms  a low  labltvUnd,  gratiii- 
aliy  sloping  toward*  the  N.  and  S.;  the  N.  «h'pre»si»n 
occupieil  by  the  BsrM-rLKet  uh  (the  lake  Miertsof  the 
ancients),  and  the  S.  depression  by  lake  Garah.  Thus, 
unlike  ocher  basins,  the  valley  uf  Faioum  has  its  great- 
est depressions,  not  in  the  middle,  but  at  the  sides  ; its 
central  |H>rtiun  forming  a low,  slightly  convex  plateau, 
extending  towards  the  W.  L'lvon  this  culTnlnaUng  line 
runs  an  arm  of  the  great  ranoi  of  Egypt,  the  BnAr  lutrj 
(given  out  at  the  narrow  pass  roentionevl  above),  whicli 
at  a short  distance  from  Siedinet-rUFuiuMm.  the  capital 
of  the  province,  spreads  out  into  various  small  branches, 
and  wtvei  a fertility  to  the  valley  which,  though  rom- 
paraiiveiy  great,  has  been  roucii  overrati-il  by  some  tra- 
vellers. Vaiuum  is  about  40  m.  in  length  from  E.  to  W., 
and  30  m.  in  breadth  from  S-  to  S. 

7’uieas,  eiVArgcr.  and  retsef*.  — At  the  entrance  of  the 
ravine,  which  atforUs  the  only  communication  bciweeu 
this  ItolaltHl  province  and  the  Nile,  stand  the  vtlkige 
of  lUahoun,  on  the  N.E.  bank  uf  the  canal,  and  the  town 
uf  Uairarak-el- Kebyr,  on  its  S.W.  bank,  ruimected  by  a 
bridge  uf  three  arches,  and  provided  with  a number  of 
reservoirs  to  regulate  the  raasscs  uf  water  duriii|f  tlio 
IfiuiidatioD.  Near  lllahoun  is  a dilapidatrxl  pyramid  Ik) 
(1.  high,  with  a hose  uf  li)7  ft.  square,  ciinsisting  of  cal- 
careous stone,  that  supports  a pile  of  unbaked  hrii  ks. 
At  the  other  extremity  of  the  gorge,  where  the  valtcy 
fairly  opens,  is //<iH*araA-r/-Aoga4r,  near  tuvvhU'li  two 
ancient  branches  of  the  Bakr  divergi.*  in  op|>o- 

situ  directions.  The  waters  of  the  train  canal  are 
turned  into  these  braucliei  by  means  of  liridge-tlykes, 
built  upon  foundations  oAoec  thu  ordinary  level  u)  the 
stream,  so  that  at  high  Nile  (he  curreot  coutiimes  iu 
course  through  tho  arclu^  ; b«it  these  canals  are  su 
encumbered  with  mod  (hat  their  wat«-rs  never  remilv 
the  lake  except  during  the  hiundatloo.  Between  El 
Sogoir  aiid  Mediitrt-el-Faioum  are  stiewrd  the  rciuaiiit 
of  the  celebratiHl  Labjrintii.  coosisiing  of.  first,  a 
brick  pyramid,  133  yds.  square  and  1'j7  ft.  high  ; under 

* **  the  •cs,'*  (t)iu.rrr<N/rr,  /ttrKfrtkri,  *<4.  t.  pp.  S9I.  4IC.) 

pmlxl.l'  VO  csl  «il  (Vom  tu  lnlae<l  m«,  ihs  Uke  Xf<rf  Iv.  ib«  Pfea*  *4 
( hatn|4kl)oii.  Tlio*  the  nam#  Kvxum,  m now  maliud 

tn  iiy0  Arobi.  U lait  a Uiidn  <4  itw  ara)«tU  KgtptUB 

l&wyr/  A'llunsica,  ori. 
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which  the  French  dUco»»r«J  « lubtorrAnrAn  & 

Mrcop1ia<ui,  and  a 6»U  •pring  ; ftrcmHliy,  (he  remain* 
of  a temple  to  the  K.  of  the  pyramid,  prr»rntlTi|t  (he 
frapmeiiU  of  huge  rolumn*  of  ^ranih*.  with  »«.*Teral  ie- 

fmlchral  excavation*.  A Urge  mu*  of  mini  are  Iniried 
n earth  an.l  rutdiEbh,  and  have  never  been  explored  ; the 
whole  furmioit  .in  o!jIo«x  parallelogram  I»h4  ft.  In  length, 
with  nearly  a*  great  a breadth.  Among  another  terle* 
of  ruin*,  to  the  N.  of  Me<liiiet,  and  occupying  an  area  of 
about  24  m , H<  Izoni  found  two  Immenie  *tone  pcde*(ali, 
to  which  the  name  «>f  I'haraoh'i  f«*et*’  have  bcK'n  given  ; 
varioui  granite  *tatues,  lutuc  wrought  Iron,  and  aquan> 
tity  of  half  melted  gU»»,  At  lomediUance  from  the^c 
■(and*  a *yenlte  »d»eli*k  with  a circular  tup.  and  though 
4S  ft-  high,  is  covered  with  a profusion  of  sculpture*. 
A portion  of  thetc  retnaioi  are  believed  to  have  bc> 
longed  to  the  l.abyrintli,  Imt  most  of  them  to  the 
ancient  cltv  of  .\r4*mc*c,  now  replaced  by 
FnioHfH.  'I'hls  capital  I*  divide«l  l>y  a lir.-mch  of  the 
liahr-cb  Waily  Into  two  jiarts,  ctinnccted  l>y  five  brlilpes, 
and  much  of  tl  U built  ul  the  remain*  of  the  ancb'iit  city. 
In  |HV4  M'dinet  contained  A,000  liihab..  partly  Copt*  and 
p.xrtljr  .Moslem*.  It  U the  retldenee  of  the  provinrial 
governor.  Some  rtiln*  at  a iliort  distance  from  the  t. 
p«>lnl  of  Birkpt*el-KcrUn  accord  verv  nearly  with  the 
ancient  Bacrhli  or  B.anchU.  IK  m.  W.N  W.  of  the  viU 
lage  of  SftzUh,  and  .1  m.  from  the  lake,  itvirls  a temple, 
known  a*  Kasr.Kcrdn,  A.  long,  and  03  A.  high,  with 
14  chambers,  having  on  either  side  a long  passage  whose 
end  wall  U dirided  into  .3  narrow  celt*.  (fliMmsoM*!  To~ 
peg.  ^ Thfbft,  pp.  352.  .Vt3.)  Jnmard  penetrated  one  of 
these  avenue*,  and,  dmling  it  tkill'ull^  adapted  fur  (he 
conveyance  of  the  voice,  iuferred  that  it  was  designed  fur 
the  utterance  of  oracles.  This  temple  is  manifestly  of 
Homan  origin,  ai  is  a imaller  one  130  paces  to  the  S.K. 
of  It.  We  pass  over  the  less  noticeable  villagt'S  of  Kaimim, 
of  which  there  are  altowlher  not  quite  70.  ( En^d.  Hri- 
tnnnica,  tkfX.  i nrV/cr'r  .\irica,  vol.  III.  p..V5— fiO., 

French  edition  ; Ldroutu't  Suuv.  Ann^Utrs  det  t'vyngr$, 
vl.  pp.  13^1.34. ; Bftxom'$  Hftfarchft,  Ac.  U.  145.,  Ac.) 

Lake  .Mrrrrs.  — .According  to  the  statement  of  Herodo- 
tus, confirmed  by  that  of  other  bUtoriaiis,  (hi»  lake  occu- 
pied In  his  time  a large  proportion  of  the  valley,  baving  a 
circumference  of  45u  m.  (3,000  sudia).  and  a maximum 
drath  of  150  A.  The  L>a*in  ws<  (ilUd  by  (be  waters  of  the 
Nile  conducted  to  it  by  canals,  for  it  had  no  springs. 
The  statement  as  to  the  *ize  of  the  lake  In  antiquity  is 
not  irH»>nsl»tent  with  Us  nreient  contracted  dimenoion*  : 
the  supply  of  water  ha*  m'cn  grailuaily  lessened  by  the 
raising  of  the  be«l  of  the  Nile,  and  by  the  Ailing  up  of  the 
lakes  and  c-malt,  to  th.'it  very  Uulr  reaches  It  at  present, 
even  during  the  inundation  ; not  enough  to  counterv.dl 
the  conioni  ev.-iporatlon  which  in  this  hot  climate  Is  con- 
tinually going  on.  Hence.  last  century,  the  lake  was  50 
tn.  long  and  10  ro.  broad  iPoeoeke't  Traeeti,  I.  62.), 
whereas  it  is  now  only  30  m.  long  and  6 m.  broad  in  the 
middle  or  widest  part.  Herodotus  states  that  the  I..ake 
M<prii  was  artlAcially  excavated  br  order  of  the  king 
whose  name  it  tiears ; but  by  this  ne  no  dould  referred 
to  the  excavation  of  the  canals  by  which  the  lake  was 
lilled,  and  perhaps  alto  to  some  exc.tvatiuns  made  in  the 
lake  lUrlf.  He  tars  that  for  six  months  the  waters 
Aoved  from  the  Nile  to  the  lake,  and  that  during  the 
other  six  months  they  Aowed  from  the  lake  to  the  river  ; 
but  (he  level  of  the  lake  must  always  have  been  too  low 
for  the  water*  to  have  rerwranf  to  the  Nile  ; while  that 
of  the  c.inals  does  so  to  this  day.  {Herod,  lib.  ii.  \ 149- ; 
Kaevc.  Bnt..  art.  Egarpt  i H'lVAi'iuofi's  Topog.,  Thebes, 

P..V1.) 

TV /.oiyriafA.— -This  extraordinary  structure  Is  said 
hy  Herodotus,  br  whom  it  was  visited,  to  have  surpassed 
all  the  works  of  the  Greeks,  inriuding  the  temples  of 
Kphesui  and  of  Samos,  and  to  have  been  sii|>rrlnr  even  to 
the  pyramids.  (Lib.  Ii.  $ 14^.)  It  was  divided  into  12 
courts,  corresponding  to  the  12  name*  or  provinces  Into 
which  Kgypt  was  then  distributed,  and  is  said  to  have 
contained  S.tiOO  apartments,  1,500  above,  and  as  manr 
below  ground.  Iterodotu*  risited  those  above  grounef. 
and  speaks  of  them  from  his  own  olr^rrvatinn ; but  be 
was  refused  admiitance  to  the  others,  and  informed  (hat 
ther  were  used  as  sepulchres  for  the  sacred  crocodilew, 
ana  the  kings  who  nad  constructed  the  edihee.  {Vbi 
smprd.)  The  diflerent  chambers  were  ci>nm*ctcd  bran 
Innnite  number  of  winding  passages,  so  artfullr  contrived 
as  to  live  the  structure  its  rrame-  Theeeilmgs,  walls, 
and  pillars  were  of  the  whitest  marble,  all  adorned  witli 
aculpture.  tn  fact,  one's  ttoliefis  almost  staggerisl  by  the 
accounts  of  this  extraordinary  cdlAce ; and  nothing  less 
than  the  authority  of  the  veneralde  father  of  histrtry 
could  have  made  us  believe  in  the  existence  of  such  a 
■tnicture.  For  farther  infonnatton  as  to  this  extraordinary 
plan,  see  the  notes  to  luircher's  Herodotus,  tom.  li.  V.M  — 
S05..  2d  ed.  There  ran  be  little  qtu'stinn  that  the  ruins 
Strewed  about  near  Medtnct,  and  between  It  and  K)  So- 

fair,  are  those  of  the  Labyrinth,  though  the  position  of 
Lasr  KerCin  was  aasigrum  to  It  by  early  Kurot>ean  tra- 
treJlv-rs 
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Famom  is  chleAy  Inhabited  by  two  branches  of  the 
.Ssinmaton  trilic  of  Arabs  from  the  W.  states  of  Barbary, 
who  Wfjx*  atile  at  the  end  of  the  last  century  to  supply 
2.970 uddJers.  {Girard,"  surtes  Habits  de Ursc. 
rte  FEpypie,  tome  iii.  p.  350.)  Near  tlie  capital  large 
qiiantllic*  of  roio*  are  cultivated,  which  arc  converted 
into  rose  water  of  a highly  esteemed  quality.  The  land 
cnp.-ihle  of  cultivation  in  l-'aioum  has  been  estimate*!  at 
4.V*  sq.  m ..  «>f  which  scarcely  the  h.Uf  is  at  present  tilled. 

FKCAMI*,  a sra-port  town  of  France,  den.  Seine  In- 
firtcuri',  cap.  cant.,  Itetwecn  two  ranges  of  nills,  at  the 
mouth  of  a small  river  of  the  same  name.  46  m.  N.W. 
Houen;  lat.  49^  4V  24"  N.,  long.  0^  S3'  3"  E.  Fop. 
(Kih)  A,3.V).  It  consists  of  little  more  than  a main 
street,  not  well  built,  but  upwards  of  2 m.  in  length  from 
the  churrh  to  the  port.  It*  churx’h,  a handsome  cslifirc, 
it  the  sole  remaining  p-irt  of  a celetiratcd  abbey,  founded 
by  Kichard  1.,  duke  or  Norm.-^ndy,  In  9«h,  and  destroyed 
iluriDg  the  revolution.  Fecamp  has  an  exchange,  hos- 
pilal,  ch.-unber  of  commcric.  and  a gratuitous  school  of 
navigation.  Its  port,  though  small,  is  one  of  (he  best 
on  the  Channel ; and  latterly  it  has  been  very  greatly 
improveil  by  the  ronstrurtlon  of  an  Inner  port,  with  a 
Ane  quay,  a magniAcent  lighthouse,  Ac.  It  has  two  road- 
kteadt:  the  Great  Huad.  lying  opposite  to  Cricquehrptif, 
about  2 m.  olf  shore,  with  1.1  lathoms,  and  a good  clay 
bottom,  mixed  with  s-md ; the  I.iule  Road  lies  off  the 
W.  side  of  the  liarbour,  and  has  from  into  7 fathoms. 
It  manufactures  cotton  yarn,  linen  fabrics,  teamm's 
shoes,  hardware,  rapesi>rd-oil,  candies,  and  soda  ; and 
lias  sugar  rcAnerlcf,  tanneries,  and  building- docks.  It 
also  Ats  out  ve*sels  for  the  rod,  mackerel,  and  herring 
Ashcrics,  and  is  an  entrepot  for  colonUI  nriidn  -c.  salt, 
brandy,  Ac.  The  air  of  this  town  it  reicln .itcxi  for  its 
purity,  its  men  for  lliclr  healthy  appearance,  and  Us 
women  for  thrir  lieaiity.  {Hngo,  art.  Heine  it/eniure  t 
Purdu's  English  Channel,  4c.) 

FEi,EG\  1I.\ZA.  a town  of  Hungary,  between  th« 
Danube  ami  Tbciss.  can.  dlstr.  of  Little  Cumania,  on 
the  road  bfflwwn  i’r*th  and  Trmi  swar.  65  m.  S.K. 
the  former.  Pop.  ]5,(xXk  It  lias  a liomnn  C.-uholic 
church,  and  gymnasium  ; and  a court  of  jiuticr,  in  which 
the  archives  of  the  dlstr.  arc  preserved.  Some  Homan 
antiquities  have  i»een  dlscnver*^!  in  its  neighbourhood. 
Thu  country  round  produces  corn,  wine,  fridt.Ac.,  and 
large  cattle  markets  are  held  in  tlic  town.  {{}e*terr. 
S'at.  Eneyc.) 

1 KI-IFF-SAS.  fonnerlyJATIVA.orXATIVA.  (an. 
.Ssrtabis).  a town  of  Spain,  Valencia,  cap.  pmv.  of  sainn 
name,  on  the  declivity  of  a hill,  near  the  c«;nrtuence  of 
the  Montesa  and  .\lb.xyda,  41  m.  S.  by  W.  Valencia,  and 
195  in.  S.K.  Mailrid.  Fop.  about  12,000,  It  it  well 
built,  and  well  siipnllcd  with  public  fountains,  and  Ane 
p<ililic  walk*.  It  mas  a cathedral,  3 par.  churches.  1(1 
convents,  an  ho<pilal,  and  »n  asvlum  (or  w-idows.  The 
nucidit  city  stood  on  the  summit  of  the  hill,  near  ttie 
foot  of  which  the  modern  town  is  built,  it  had  a strong 
fortress;  and  having  been  a Homan  station,  contained 
some  Roman  odiAcei,  os  well  as  others  erected  by  the 
Mooni,  all  of  which  are  nowin  ruins.  IngUs.  speak- 
ing  of  the  latter,  s.ays,  “ The  magniAccnce  and  extent 
of  the  Moorish  rinnains  struck  me  with  a«toidshmei»t, 
even  sArr  having  seen  the  Alhambra.  These  crown 
the  hilt  that  rises  immodiatt  ly  behind  the  city  ; this  hill 
is  twice  (he  heiglit  of  tliat  upon  which  the  Alhambra 
stand*,  and  the  remains  at  San  Frlipc  are  ai*o  greatly 
more  extensive.  They  are  not,  ituirt  d,  like  the  Alham- 
bra, In  prrsenation,  nor  do  they  prew-ut  the  terraces 
ami  arcncs.  and  cnlumns.  that  at  once  point  out  its 
Moorish  origin  ; but  they  are  seen  covering  the  summit 
of  a mountain  ridge,  l.fXiO  or  A.  high,  and  present, 
ing  in  Ane  relief,  against  the  sky,  an  irregular  line  of  n>>t 
less  than  2 miles  in  extent  of  rna*^«tve  and  imnosiug 
ruins.'*  {Spam  in  1h30,  H.  243.)  In  I7Mi,  during  tin-  war 
of  the  succession,  XatUa,  aAer  it  h^ul  held  out  a long 
time  against  the  French,  was  taken  and  bimm) ; it  was 
rebuilt  on  its  present  site  by  Ftiilin  V.,  who  pave  it  h>s 
own  name.  The  Moorish  style,  nowever,  wlik'h  pre- 
vaiiM  in  the  Inrmcr  city,  seems  to  characterise  the 
cdiAcos  and  manoers  of  the  present  one.  **  Pausing 
along  the  streets,  I observctl  many  signs  of  Moorish 
days,  more  than  either  in  Seville  or  ('tianada ; in  a nnirt 
yard  which  I entered,  mistaking  it  for  that  of  the 
1 noticed  that  the  walls  were  arabesque  ; and  looking 
in  at  the  doors  of  the  shops  and  hoiisui,  1 scarcely  saw 
a single  person  scaled  ii(K>n  a chair,  nr  even  upon  a 
stool  ; every  one  was  squ.attcd  upon  a mat."  < Ing/is,  nhi 
mpro.)  Frli{>c  has  no  manufactures;  all  its  iiiha- 

hil.ints  are  said  to  And  employment  and  sub«Utpnce 
from  Its  ctintiguous  Aucrt(7,  or  Irrigated  valley,  {ingiis's 
Spain,  vol.  ii. ; .Vicm5wntr,  Mod.  Trof.,  vol.  xviti. ; 
Diet-  Gfog.) 

FEI.ll’r.  (S.4X).  a town  of  the  repub.  of  Vcncruela. 
('olumMa,  di  p.  Wnexui'la.  on  the  5'ragui.  not  far  from 
the  (oilph  of  Tr1»tc.  and  136m.  W.  tiy  S.  l'arac.»i.  I'oo. 

? It  is  regularly  Laid  out  w iih  wide  and  straight 
■ ir«*ets.  imd  hat  a good  jiariiih  chunh.  ('m-oa,  Ci-tuui, 
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Uxllgo,  coflbc.  &c.,  grow  abundjuitljr  Id  iU  nirlghbourhood, 
«nd  «re  th«  chief  articles  of  ex{>ort.  Its  climate  is,  how- 
ever. o|>pre«slve,  damp,  and  unhealthy.  {Diet.  6<ogr.) 

FELTRB  (an.  FcUria),  a town  of  Austrian  Italy, 
drleg.  Belluno,  on  a hill  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  an<l  nt-ar 
the  junction  of  the  Colmeda  with  the  Ptare.  ICm.  S.W. 
Belluno.  Pop.  .V<VX).  It  Is  partially  fortified,  and  Is 
tolerably  well  built;  streets  broad  and  well  paved.  It 
has  a handsome  market-place,  a cathedral,  many  other 
churches. an  Episcopal  gymnasiuni,  aseminarj  of  tht.'ology 
and  philoanpliy.  an  hospital,  and  an  orphan  asylum.  It  tias 
silk  twist,  and  some  wax-bleaching  factories:  and  trad>-s 
in  silk,  wine,  oil,  Ac.,  the  produce  of  the  adjacent  terri- 
tur}'.  iliampoliii j Qett,  Nat.  Encye.) 

rERM.\N.\GH,  an  inland  co.  of  Ireland,  prov.  Ulster, 
having  S.  Cavan,  K.  and  N.  Monaghan,  Tyrone,  ami 
Ikmegal,  and  W.  Leitrim.  Area.  471,348  Imp.  acres  ; of 
which  iUl4)A3  are  unimproved  bog  and  mountain,  and 
4A.71/7  water,  principally  consisting  uf  Lough  Kme.  This, 
which  properly  consists  of  tiro  lakes,  joined  by  a detm 
aiwl  winding  channel,  U a noble  sheet  of  water,  ft 
strctchiss  the  whole  length  of  the  co.,  which  it  divides 
into  two  nearly  equal  portions.  See  EaNg  (Lot'OH). 
8urfaco  varied,  and  In  general  better  wooded  than 
most  Irish  cos.  Farms  of  ail  sixee;  but  the  great  ma- 
iurity  very  small.  In  the  K.  part  of  this  ca.  agriculture 
is  in  pretty  forward  stale ; bat  elsewhere.  It  is  very  back- 
si  ard : a good  many  cattle  are  bred  on  the  high  grounds. 
Mr.  Inglis  says  that  he  found  the  occupiers  of  land  In 
this  CO.  in  a better  condUion  than  in  most  other  parts  of 
In-land.  Oats,  barley,  wheat,  llax.  and  potatoes  are  the 

Vrinclpal  crops.  Averam  rent  of  land.  12s.  3d.  an  acre. 

ron  ore  is  Ibund  In  dlti^ctit  places.  Manufactures  un- 
important. Fermanagh  cutitsans  8 baronies,  and  18  pa- 
rishes, and  sends  3 mcras.  to  tho  imperial  parliament, 
vis.  2 for  thb  co.,  and  1 for  the  bor.  of  Euuiskillrn. 
uliich  is  the  prindpai.  In  1831,  Fermanagh  had  25.781 
Inhab.  houses,  2K.I32  families,  ind  149,763  portODS,  of 
whom  73,117  were  males,  and  76,646  females. 

FEU  Mu  (an.  Finmtm  Ptctnttm),  a city  of  central  ' 
Italy,  Papa]  States,  cap.  deleg.  of  same  name;  on  a hill, 
about  3 in.  from  the  Adriatic,  and  32  m.  S.8.R.  Ancona ; 
Ui.  43^  IV  N.,  long.  13^  iV  E.  Pop.  10.000,  chiefly  In 
tlitf  suburbs.  It  Is  surrounded  by  a wall,  of  little  impoit- 
ance  as  a meant  of  defence  ; and  has  a cathedral.  10  other 
c'lurches,  lA  convents,  a palace,  built  by  Jerome  Bo- 
Haparte,  a unlvcriity  founded  In  8&0,  and  2 fine  col- 
luctluus  of  statuary  and  paiotiogs.  llie  harbour  on  the 
Adriatic,  cUlod  Forto  di  Ftniio,  Is  small,  and  frequented 
CMily  by  a few  trading  vessels,  llie  exports  consist 
chiefly  of  com,  silk,  and  woollen  cloth : it  has  an  annual 
fair,  iMting  from  August  18.  to  Sept.  A.  Fermo  is  the 
seat  of  the  flelegate,  of  an  archbishopric,  and  of  a court  of 
primary  JurltdIcUiin,  with  appeal  to  a superior  tribunal  at 
Harcrata.  It  was  founded  by  the  Sabines,  bt-fore  Home 
existed  ; and  colonised  by  the  Romans  towards  tho  hc- 
glniilng  of  the  first  PunK  war.  and  has  been  plun- 
derixl  by  AUrIc.  Attlla,  and  other  barbarian  chiefs ; 
it,  however,  continued  during  a blockade  of  II  years  to 
hold  out  against  Alboin,  and  was  only  obliged,  through 
l.tmine.  to  yield  to  his  successor.  Antharis.  Since  the 
Sth  ceiKurv  U has,  with  few  .intermissions,  belonged  to 
tlie  see  of  Home.  Lactanilus  and  GoJeasso  Sfnna  were 
both  natives  of  Fcrma  {Rampotdt;  Diet.  (i^ogr.,Hc.) 

FEUMOV,  an  inland  townof  Ireland,  co.  Cork,  prov. 
Munster,  on  the  Blorkwater,  118  m.  S.W.  Dublin.  Pop. 
in  1831,6,976;  the  Coth.  being  to  the  Protest  in  the  pro- 
unrtiou  of  about  8 to  1.  The  town  which,  till  1791,  when 
Air.  Anderson  commenced  his  improvements,  was  but  a 
station  for  carriers,  consists  of  a square,  and  several  well- 
built  struets  on  each  side  the  river,  which  Is  berc  crossed 
by  A fine  bridge:  Its  rapid  improvement  Is  owing  to  Us 
having  bem  made  a muitArv  dfodr  during  the  lost  war 
with  France.  It  has  a par.  enurrn  and  a R.  C^th.  chanel, 
both  spacious  and  elegant  buildings,  a convent,  a Me- 
thodist meeting-house,  several  large  schools,  arxl  a 
court-house;  a workhouse,  which  was  formerly  horracks 
for  3,000  men,  cavalry,  infantry,  Ac.  Races  are  held  an- 
nually In  the  neighbourhood.  There  are  here  extensive 
flour-mills;  and  a considerable  trade  In  flour  and  agri- 
cultural produce,  mostly  sent  to  Youghal.  whence  coal 
and  other  nrnduce  is  reeved  in  return.  There  are  also 
2 paper-mills,  and  a brewery ; duty  was  paid  in  1836  on 
22,o.VS  bushels  of  malt,  and  the  town  Is  the  centre  of  a 
coosldcrable  retail  trade.  Markets  on  Saturdays ; fairs 
on  2Ist  June.  20th  August,  and  7th  November.  General 
sessions  are  held  In  January  ; petty  sessiofis  every  Alnn. 
day.  Post-office  revenue  in  1830,  922/. ; In  1K3C.'  1.186/. 
llroncbes  of  the  Agricultural  ami  National  banks  were 
opened  In  183A.  (Siat.Surv.}  /t/tUtraff  ftrport.) 
FERNANDEZ.  See  Jt’AN  FsaXAMixi. 
FEHNANDO-DK-APUKE  (.SAN ),  a town  of  tho  re- 
pub. VeoexueU,  Columbia,  dcp.  Orinoco,  on  the  Apure, 
near  Its  junction  with  tho  Portuguesa,  104  in.  R.  by  N. 
Varinos.  Pop.  0.000.  ? 

FEKNANDO-PO.  an  island  In  the  Bight  of  Blafra, 
SO  in.  from  th<j  African  coast,  otiout  4U  m.  in  length  by 
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20  m.  in  breadth,  now  abandoned,  but  formerly  occupied 
by  Great  llrilAln,  it  having  been  seicctcil  as  a military 
and  naval  station  l>um  its  sittq>oscd  salubrity  aiwI  Imm  the 
facilities  afford’Hl  hr  its  •itimtlon  for  tho  suppression  of 
the  Illicit  slave  trade.  It  is  about  I2u  m.  lii  drc.,  and, 
like  the  adjacent  |>art  of  the  mainland.  Is  cxceetiiiiKly 
mountainous;  CLirence  Peak. the  most  elevated  poim. 
attaining  the  height  of  several  thousand  feet  (I0.7UU  ft.). 
The  S.  extremily  Is  also  intersected  by  several  stoop 
mountains,  varying  from  l.ooo  to  3,000  ft.,  which,  wlili 
the  iutcrTcnlng  s.vlicys.  are  covered  with  dense  forests  of 
large  and  valuable  timber,  and  watered  by  numerous  ri- 
Tuhds.  The  wet  season  commences  at  the  latter  end  <»f 
May,  and  continio's  till  the  end  of  November  : the  annu;ii 
quantity  of  rain  oml  the  temtierature  are  much  the  same 
os  at  the  other  stations  on  the  coast.  The  sea  bm-se  is 
regular,  but  the  land  breeze  gcner^Iy  deficient,  being 
intercepted  by  the  high  range  of  mountains  on  the  main- 
land. 

" Clarence  Town,  the  principal  settlement  (on  the  N. 
side  of  the  Island),  lies  in  lot.  3^  63*  N.,  long.  7^  4V  K.. 
and  is  built  close  to  the  ssa  upon  an  elcvatra  plain  from 
100  to  2U0  ft.  In  height,  embracing  two  small  peninsulas, 
Point  William  anil  Point  Adelaide,  with  a semicircular 
space  extending  about  a mile  In  length,  and  forming  a 
cove  well  adaiKed  for  shipping.  All  the  ground  in  tho 
Immediate  vicinity  is  covereu  with  forest  trees  and  Jungle, 
except  to  the  extent  of  about  6 sq.  m.,  which  was  nar- 
tinlly  cleared  on  the  formation  of  Uie  settlemnit.  ’j  ho 
toil,  which  Is  generally  argillaceous,  resting  on  a bed  -if 
fteestone,  gives  proofs  of  abundant  fertility  wlion  culti- 
vated. The  water,  both  of  spring  and  brook,  Is  of  the 
best  quality,  and  there  are  no  marines  In  the  viritiUy.  the 
hilly  nature  of  the  ground  not  admitting  of  their  form- 
ation.'* At  this  settlement  part  of  a company  of  block 
troops,  belonging  to  the  Royal  African  corps,  w-as  sia- 
tfonra  with  some  civil  officers  of  govornment,  in  i x‘Jl-  2h  ; 
and  a number  of  European  mechanics  went  nut  in  those 
and  the  succeeding  years  to  aid  in  tho  erection  of  Uir* 
racks  and  other  buildings,  Ac.  But  the  climate  was 
soon  found  to  he  quite  as  nestlferoui  as  that  of  the  other 
settlements  on  this  port  of  the  African  coast.  Most  Kti- 
ropeans  were  attacked  by  fever,  and  the  Instincci  of  re- 
covery were  very  rare.  We  are  glad,  therel'orc,  to  hare 
to  state,  that  in  IH3-1  the  detachment  of  troops  wiu  wiih- 
drawm,  and  that  this  |>est-house  has  coasctl  to  bv  a mili- 
tary station.  < Tuttoa's  Report  on  the  Sickneu,  ^c.  a/ 
the  Troops  m If  'rs/ens  ^rica^  P-  21.) 

FERNF.  Y,  a vUl.tge  of  Franco,  dep.  Ain.  6m.  S.S.K. 
Oex.  and  Sro.  N.M.  Geneva.  Pop.  I.UOU.  ? This  vil- 
lage Is  indebted  not  merely  for  Its  celebrity,  but  even 
existence,  to  its  having  been  fora  lengthened  |>criod  thu 
residence  of  by  (kr  the  greatest  liturntetir  of  modern 
times.  Voltaire  purchased  this  estate  in  1758.  The 
seigniory  enjoycil  an  exemption  from  all  public  t.vxcs 
ai>d  burdens  : but  It  would  seem  that  Voltaire  wish'd 
to  establish  himself  in  this  retreat,  not  so  much  ftom  its 
enjoying  the  privilege  now  mentioned,  and  its  agrt-cnide 
silmitinn,  as  from  the  facility  which  its  vicinity  to  Geneva 
aflbrdrd  of  placing  himself  in  a safe  asylum  In  the  event 
of  any  measures  l^ing  taken  to  interlWc  with  hU  fret'- 
dom.  Voltaire  conferred  the  greatest  adrantages  on 
Ferncy.  Instead  of  a paltry  vilTagn,  consisting  c^a  few 
miserable  coitam,  he  constructed  a neat  little  town,  in 
which  he  cstaluished  a colony  of  industrious  artizans. 
principally  consisting  of  watchmakers,  ftom  Gem-va  ; he 
also  rebuilt  the  church  ; drained  and  planted  the  oiijoin- 
ing  grounds ; defended  hli  vassals  In  their  •'ontots  with 
the  revenue  officers  and  the  church,  and  did  all  that  a 
rich,  enlightened,  and  really  benevolent  landlord  ronhl 
do  to  prtimote  ihc  comfort  and  happiness  of  those  aroun  t 
him.  The  cAi/cow,  to  which  a neat  little  theatre  was 
attached,  was  fitted  up  in  a style  of  elegant  shntiUcity  ; 
and  his  hospitalities  were  on  the  most  liberal  srair. 
Vultaire  resided  here  with  little  Interruption  >br  more 
than  20  years.  During  the  whole  of  this  period,  Fernry 
was  to  the  literary  and  refined  what  Mecca  is  to  tho 
Afohammednn  world  ; and  the  most  distinguished  per- 
sonages of  the  time  eagerly  resorted  to  Frmey  from  nil 
parts  of  Rarope,  to  pay  their  respects  to  Us  illustrlons 
master.  Voltaire  quitted  Femey  for  tho  last  time  on 
the  6tb  of  February.  1778.  His  chflteau  Is,  or  was  not 
long  since,  preserved  nearly  in  the  state  In  which  he  h ft 
it.  He  expired  at  Paris  on  the  30th  May.  1778.  <Kcc 
ComlofTH,  fie  de  yoUaire,  2(0. ; BtoftrapkU  f'arecrsr/lc, 
art.  t'oliaire,  1^.) 

FERRARA,  a famous  city  of  Italy.  N.  pan  of  tho 
Papal  States,  cap.  dcleg.of  same  name,  fonnerty  an  indc- 
pendent  duchy,  in  a low  marshy  plain,  on  the  h*ft  bonk 
of  the  Volano,  6 m.  S.  from  the  ro,  to  which  it  is  united 
by  a canal,  and  26  m.  N.N.K.  Dulogiia ; lat.  44^  49^  &6" 
N.,  long.  11^  3&  25"  E.  Pup,  2Ti,iiXI,  liKludtng  about 
1,800  Jews.  It  Is  the  most  N.  city  belonring  to  the 
pope;  is  well  fortified  and  defendod  on  its  side  hy  a 
strong  pentagonal  riiadcl,  garnioni'd,  cotiformnidy  tu  liie 
treaty  of  Vmma,  by  Auurion  troops.  While  it  wax  un- 
der Us  nalive  princes  of  tho  house  of  Estc.  Ferrara  was 
•J  11 
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the  of  one  of  tlio  mn*(  aiul  refintHl  of  the 

lUtllnii  cuurU,  ami  li  kiid  to  hav«  hnJ  from  7U,(00  to 
lOO.UUO  Inhall.  But  it  has  long  l>ei'ii  in  a st.Ue  of  kien-ny  : 
iti  •*  wliti"  and  gr«»i-grown  '•  str»-.*ti  an*  alt  but 
and  numbers  of  Its  fpletidld  palaces  are  uninhabited,  and 
without  either  doors  or  windows.  In  the  prirtcipal 
square,  or  I'taxza  Sutyra,  are  bronze  statues  of  two  of 
the  dukes  of  Ferrara.  The  old  ducal  pilac-e,  now  oc- 
i'tipie<l  the  legate  of  the  pope.  stKtuls  moaU'd  and 
lUnked  with  towers,  in  the  heart  of  the  siihiugatcd 
town,  like  a tvraiit  entrenched  ainung  slaves.*'  ( yttni/lk, 
n.  323.)  Thef/wom  -.orrathetlral.  was  eonwrated  in  I IM; 
it  is  avast  but  tasteless  edifice.  It  has  an  immense  num> 
biT  of  other  churches.  niiHtly  in  a slate  of  decay  ; iMit  so- 
>eral  of  them,  at  woU  as  of  tho  palaces,  have  good  pir> 
tures.  It  has.  or  recently  harl,  no  fewer  than  22  con- 
vents. Us  university,  or  r.vther  collfRe,  fpunded  lu  1390, 
and  ntvived  by  I’o;«*  I.eo  XII..  has  lw<»  faculties  of  law 
ami  medicine,  but  It  it  nrH  well  attended.  The  nubile 
library,  founded  so  recently  at  1740.  h;u  dO.OOO  vouinu's 
arid  a museum  of  antiquities  : but  its  must  volualrle 
lre.isure*  are  the  manuseripls  of  the  Immortal  work-*  of 
Ariosto  and  'I'asso,  with  other  relics  of  the  former. 
There  It  here.  also,  a Isotanlcal  aard«-n,  an  nnatomiral 
theatre,  several  charitable  ustablisnments,  and  uiie  of  the 
liiiest  theatres  in  Italy.  Thu  tnaiiufai  tures  ami  tratle  of 
the  tow  n are  inmnsUIrrabiR  ; and,  ow  ing  to  the  want  of 
drainage,  it  is  unhealthy  in  summer. 

'Fhe  cdebrrtf  of  Ferrara  is  almost  w holly  derlverl  from 
Ilf  l>emg  intimately  at  least,  if  not  honourably.  asuH-iafed 
with  the  hlstorr  of  some  of  the  greatest  names  in  the 
literature  of  Italy,  or  indeed  of  Kuru|»e,  Ariosto,  though 
Irom  at  Reggio,  in  Modena,  resided  for  a Im^hem-d 
{teriod  in  Ferrara;  here,  in  1.116,  appeared  the  first 
(sliiiun  of  tUc  Orlando  : and  here,  on  the  1th  of  June, 
l.'stS.  thn  poet  breathed  his  last.  The  house  in  whiclk  he 
lived  is  still  kept  up.  He  was  hurietl  in  the  church  of 
the  Benedictines  ; and  it  U a curious  fact,  that  the  Iwist 
on  his  tomb,  bring  struck  by  lightning  towards  the  mid- 
dle of  last  century,  the  iron  laurels  that  wreathed  the 
brows  of  tho  poet  were  melted.  t.ord  Byruu  has  alludud 
tu  this  clrcuiuslance  as  follows  : — 

**  Tlw  llgtotnlng  rmt  frwi  Artmta’s  buW 
T>vf  Iron  crawn  a/lMir«1‘s  mtmic'd 
Nor  *s*  the  omUiont  eleirwnt  unjnw, 

Far  the  uwe  lawrvi  vrvath  vhkrh  akwit  wcavM 
li  at  dw  trra  na  bolt  at ibnndcr  ciesves. 

And  (hr  r.\I«e  sarnbUnca  but  disgracwd  bis  brw  t 
Yet  still,  if  fomlu  sMtimUUan  gneva, 

Ktysw  t)Ml  (ha  (kKtotnlnff  SMtiliflrs  brio* 

Whate'rv  It  stntK»i>-}oo  bead  b doubts  larred  now .* 

C*iUt  UmraU,  k«.  S.4t. 

In  1601.  the  remains  and  tomb  of  Ariosto  were  con- 
vey^ with  great  pomp  to  the  public  library;  and  here, 
alto,  are  his  manuscripts,  arm-chair,  and  Inkstand. 

Tasso  is  another  of  the  glories,  but  he  Is  also  the 
shame,  of  Ferrara.  A cel!  in  the  lunatic  hospital  of  Sla, 
-Anna,  about  3 )»acct  by  5 or  6,  and  7 ft.  high,  lighted  by 
n graU-d  wimlow,  is  shown  as  that  iu  which  the  author  of 
the  iicrmairtnm^  I.ibt'raSa  was  immured  from  March, 
1.179,  to  Dt'cember.  15H0.  when  he  was  removed  to  a con- 
tiguous and  larger  aiuu-tment.  In  l.VM  his  prison  was 
again  enlarged ; but  It  was  not  till  that  he  was  set 
at  litierty.  at  tho  Intercession  of  the  duke  of  M.intua.  It 
Is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  real  cause  of  this  ignominious 
treatment  of,  perhaps,  the  greatest  of  the  Italian  poets. 
The  apologists  of  the  bouse  of  Hst6,  or  rather  of  the 
duke  Alphonso,  bv  whom,  though  the  pretended  patron 
of  Tasso,  he  was  IinprlsoDcd,  have  stated  that  it  w.as  oc- 
casioned by  his  extravagances,  and  that  in  shutting  him 
up  Alphonso  really  consulted  tho  safety  and  honour  of 
the  prisoner ! < 7'iraboMcMi,  vii.  1267.  Modena,  171*2 ) But, 
though  the  subject  be  not  quite  free  from  difficulty, 
there  can  be  very  little  doubt  that  the  imprisonment  of 
Tasso  is  nscribaole  to  the  vindictive  malignity  of  the 
duke,  who  took  this  method  of  avenging  some  unguarded 
expressions  of  the  pm-t,  provoked  by  the  ungenerous 
treatment  he  had  rccHvr^  (See  Strasti,  I'lia  di  Tauo. 
p.  282.;  and  the  Extracts  Jrom  Tasso's  Letters,  p.  2H3.:  see 
also  the  learned  essay  on  the  impris<mm<*nt  of  Tiuso  in 
Sir  John  Uobbousea  fttustra/Nms  qf  Chdde  ILiroid, 
pp.  5—32.) 

Guarini,  author  of  tho  Pastor  Fida,  the  cardinal  Ben- 
Uvngiiu.  and  several  other  distinguished  perioui,  were, 
also,  natives  of  Ferrara. 

From  a small  tuwu  Ferrara  became  a walled  city.  a.  d. 
670.  I'ho  family  of  Est6  possesseil  it  first  as  chief  ma- 
glitratet.  and  afterwards  as  hereditary  soverelOTS.  from 
about  IhflO  to  1.197  ( when,  on  the  death  of  its  last  duke, 
and  the  extinction  of  thn  male  line  of  the  family,  it  was 
taken  possession  of  by  the  pope.  Under  the  French  re- 
fiine  It  was  the  cap.  of  ll>e  dnp.  of  Basso  Po. 

FEHROL,  a sua-|>ort  town  of  Spain,  on  the  N.W. 
roast  of  GaJU'ia,  prov.  Houiuos,  cap.  of  a Jurisdiction 
of  same  name,  and  of  one  of  the  3 naval  (jf-partments 
of  the  kingdom,  on  tho  N.  arm  of  (he  Bay  of  Betansoe, 
or  ('oronna,  II  m.  N.R.  the  latUT,  aud  ul  S.W.  Capa 
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Ortegal  ; l.vt  43^  3U"  N . I.Hig.  9^  ly  W.  P.ip. 

l3.3tM.  ( Mtttano,  l*«J6. ) l‘hr  harbour  of  Fcrrol  U one  i>f 
the  very  br«t  in  Kurojie  in  [xiiiit  of  dcptli,  ra|iarily,  and 
safety.  It  is  appriiwriied  by  a strait  about  2 m.  in  l(*iigtii, 
aud  in  Its  narrowest  part  not  quite  a quarter  of  a in. 
brood;  this  rhanuel.  whicii  has  from  k to  II  fathoms 
water,  will  only  admit  one  ship  at  a time,  and  Is  mm- 
iJiiUidcd  by  strong  furts  on  either  aide.  The  tides  in  it 
run  so  strong  that  it  is  ailvisalilo  to  enter  or  leave  tho 
harbour  an  hour  Itefore  high  or  low  water.  The  town 
is  protected  on  the  land  side  by  strung  fortifications  ; it 
Is  well  laid  out.  the  streets  mostly  intersecting  cnrli 
other  at  right  angli*t:  but  in  some  parts  they  are  b-ss 
regular;  tiir  ground  enclose*!  by  the  furtificatiuos  being 
lery  uneven.  It  has  3 liuspitals.  3 large  churchiu.  a 
monastery,  rnnsiitnry,  a good  prison,  academies  of  na- 
vigation and  mathemathics  for  pilots.  Ac.,  and  a setiiMil 
for  the  naval  education  of  seamen  ; and  contains  the  rc- 
sidrtii’M  of  the  captain  and  auditor-general,  intendant. 
and  superior  financial  officer  of  the  department,  and  of 
the  tniiiLary  commandant,  who  U also  the  superintendant 
of  police  In  the  jurisdiction,  which  comprises  the  ai(}ac«mt 
town  of  lai  (iraila.  On  the  K.  side  of  the  town  are  the 
royal  arsenal  and  dockyard  ; the  former  is  the  first  aud 
largest  in  Spain,  and  usc*d  tu  be  furnishnl  with  all  neces- 
sary stores  I4>r  the  coiiAtruclicm  of  the  navy:  the  docks 
rana  amongst  the  flmrst  in  Kurope.  Tht-  basin,  in  whi.  li 
the  ihi)>s  are  laid  up,  is  of  grc.it  extent  and  solid  work- 
manship, and  every  ship  has  iu  ss-narate  sU>reVtoci«<*. 
The  naval  barracks  occupy  a large  and  handsome  budd- 
ing, and  afford  accummo^tion  (nr  6.000  men.  Six  hun- 
dred galley-slaves  are  (or  were)  employed  in  tlie  m<vit 
laborious  works  of  the  harbour,  i'hit  port  being  in- 
tended solely  fur  the  royal  nary,  general  comtnrrrc  aud 
all  foreign  merchant  snips  arc  exchaled.  There  ar>-. 
however,  some  manufarturrs  of  liats.  paper,  lealhrr, 
naval  stores,  hardware,  Ac.;  and  com,  wine,  brandy, 
vinegar,  pilchards,  and  herrings,  the  produce  of  Hs  ow'n 
fisheries,  Ar.,  are  exported;  and  salted  meat,  Freni-ii, 
English,  Irish.  Dutch.  Ac.  woollen,  linen,  and  other  fa- 
brics Imported  ; besides  indinnns  from  Catalonia,  ami 
silks  from  Valencia.  But  the  trade  of  the  town  it  prin- 
cipally limited  to  the  supply  of  thn  inhab  . the  navy,  and 
the  government  officers.  Prior  to  17-12,  Ferrol  was  only 
a fishing  hamlet,  frequented  by  coasting  vessels  ; liut. 
owing  to  the  advantages  of  Us  situation,  it  has  since  bot-n 
made  the  chief  naval  station  of  Spain.  (AfdioHo,  J)k. 
civnario  Geog.  dc  EtpaMa,  Ac.  iv.  143,  144. ; TijfiMo;  Mod. 
Trao.,  Ac.) 

FKVRRSHAM.  See  FAVEasit vM. 

FKZ  (properly  Fas),  a city  of  Morixro,  and.  next  to 
Morocco  anu  Mi'qumez,  tlie  principal  in  that  empire,  cap. 
of  the  prov.,  aa  it  formerly  was  of  tho  Independent  kiitg- 
dom  or  the  same  name,  and  residence  of  a kaid  or  g*>- 
vemor.  It  is  singularly  and  beautifully  situated  in  a 
funnel-shaiHHl  valley  open  only  to  the  N.and  N.H.,  the 
sloping  shlfs  of  which  are  (tuercd  with  fields,  gar^ms, 
oraugo-groves.  and  orchard*,  95  ra.  from  the  Atlantic, 
33.1  m.  N.K.  Morocco,  and  M)  m.  S.E.  Tangier;  lat. 
34^6*3"  N.,  long.  5'^  1' 19"  W.  Its  p«>p.  has  been  very 
variously  i^stlinatcd  ; but.  according  (n  Fount  (iralM^rg  do 
lleruso,  ibe  resilient  )x>p.  m.vy  >>e  I'stimatcii  at  aimnt 
R'^.nOn,  of  whom  6.'«,(-FX)  ure  Mm>rs  and  Arabs,  IQ.M-t) 
BcrbcmanJ  cognate  tribes,  !),n0ii  Jew  s,  and  4.fO0  Sc^sroes. 
It  consists  of  two  leparuie  towns.  Old  and  New  Fez;  the 
latter  standing  on  a height  and  overlooking  thefonoer. 
They  arc  surrounded  by  decayed  walls,  which  Include  .v 
large  space;  and  at  l>oth  its  E.  and  W.  extremities  are 
castles,  in  one  of  which  the  govemur  at  present  resides. 
The  h'nd-rl-Jmbor  (River  of  I’carU),  an  affluent  uf  the 
Seboo,  winds  through  the  valley.  Irrigating  a large 
pv>riion  of  its  surface  and  turning  a great  nuntbi>r  of 
mills,  and  after  cidering  Fez,  divide*  into  two  arms, 
which  fiirnish  water  in  abundance  to  the  houses  imd 
mosques.  The  Old  ('itr  is  Iniilt  on  sloping  ground : its 
streets  are  narrow  and  dark,  un)>nved,  and  in  wet  weather 
e\<'L‘ssivcly  dirty.  The  houses  arc  lofty.  flat-nH>f(*d,  aud 
built  around  court-yards  ; their  different  stories  are  sur- 
rounded witii  gallcrifS  supiMirled  on  colonnades.  Their 
cracked,  leaniug,  nnd  bulging  w'alls  are  prop|K>*l  up  by 
others  wliirh  stretch  at  different  intervals  nrross  the 
streets.  'I'hesc  cross-walls  ore  perforatsHl  by  archi*d 
passages,  not  over  wide ; and  these  being  closed  at  night, 
the  city  liecnmM  dividwl  into  different  qiurters,  all  cinn- 
tnunication  betwi'cn  which  b effectually  cut  off.  The 
New  City,  called  also  Mtt/$nat~ai-iKuia,  or  “the  AVhllo 
CitT,'*  founded  In  the  13th  century,  U somewhat  belter 
laia  out  and  built  than  the  old,  and  Is  surrounded  by  fine 
gardens;  U contairu  scver.xl  palaces,  among  wlikh  is 
that  of  the  erojieror,  some  public  baths,  and  several 
tolerable  modem  houses.  The  imMrlal  t**lace  covers 
a considerable  extent  of  ground  ; It  has  a great  num- 
ber of  court-yards,  some  of  whi  h arc  only  half  finished, 
while  others  are  half  dilapidaU'd.  Its  interior  does 
not  exhibit  much  splendour.  All  Bey.  early  in  (he 
present  century,  rerports  that  the  cabinet  in  wliirli 
the  sulUu  used  to  receive  vbitrrs  was  but  a |H>orly 
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furoUb«<l  room  15  ft.  iquArv,  while  the  ofBce  of  the 
minister  was  a mlseraUe,  low,  damp  apartment  at  the 
bottom  of  a small  staircase,  about  5 It.  long  bjr  Hit.  wide, 
and  without  anj  other  furniture  than  an  old  carpet  1 
The  Jews  are  cunGiiod  to  the  Kew  City,  where  thev  have 
a synagogue,  and  are  ubIiKed  to  keep  within  their  <mn 
quarter  at  night.  Accurding  to  l.e<>  Afrii'anus,  Kei  is 
i^d  in  the  16tli  century  to  have  contained  as  many  as  7(Xj 
mosques ; but  this  would  appear  to  be  a gross  exagge* 
ration:  at  present  the  city  contains  only  alx>ut  lOU.  All 
are  built  on  a uniform  model:  they  consist  of  a court- 
Tard  turroundod  with  arcades,  and  on  the  S.  side  a co- 
Tcred  square,  in  the  middle  of  the  wall  boundhig  w hich 
there  ii  a oiclic,  where  the  itnam  plw'es  himself  to  direct 
the  nrayors,  and  on  the  left  hand  side  of  the  latter  a 
pulpit.  Thecliief  mosque,  called  Ki  Cnrubm.'K&i  eri'eted 
soon  after  the  foundation  of  (he  city.  It  has  a greater 
number  of  arcbes  than  the  large  mosque  of  Tangier, 
many  gates,  and  upwards  of  300  pillars,  and  in  its  court 
there  arc  2 handsome  fountains.  This  mos<(ue  can  boast 
of  the  singularity  of  having  a covered  plas'e  for  women 
who  may  ^oose  to  participate  in  the  public  prayers— >a 
drcumsiance  unique  Mohammedan  places  of  worsliip. 
It  has  been  said  to  lie  one  of  theroost  remarkable  edifices 
of  its  kind  in  Africa  ; but  Ali  Bey  says,  that  It  Is  upon  the 
whole  a heavy  and  mean  structure,  and  far  inferior  to  the 
great  mosque  of  Cordova.  Its  minaret  contains  some 
clocks,  glt^s.  and  astrooomical  instrmnenta,  brought 
from  Kurope  nearly  a century  and  a half  ago, —and  a 
library ; but,  from  having  been  abandoned  to  dust  and 
damp,  most  of  the  instruments  and  bemks  have  become 
uscleM.  The  most  freouented  mosque  is  that  of  Muley 
Kdrii,  the  founder  of  ret : it  contains  the  sepulchre  of 
that  prince,  and  the  sancti^  with  which  it  is  thereby  lu- 
vesled  Is  so  great,  that  it  affords  perfect  security  to  a cri> 
mlnal  guiitv  of  even  high  treason.  Its  minarK  is  (he 
finest  and  highest  In  thedty  ; it  contains  many  European 
articles  of  meclianlsm.  Public  baths  are  numerous  in 
Fea,  and  some  of  them  are  very  good.  There  arc  also 
some  tolemidy  convenient  inns,  though  their  outward 
appearance  is  not  prcpoMcsslng.  The  number  of  shops, 
viewed  externally,  would  almost  warrant  tlxj  bi-Uef  that 
Fei  contained  4 times  its  actiuil  pop.  ; but  most  of  them 
are  mere  stalls  with  just  room  enough  for  a uilentary 
Moor,  who  never  moves ; and  for  the  packets  that  ore 
hetmed  round  iilm.  to  which  ho  points  as  passengers 
arrive.”  {Chenurr,  1.77.)  Each  street  li  devoted  to  a 
separate  trade  ; and  it  Is  seldom  that  more  than  one  s|>e. 
des  of  goods  is  sold  In  a single  shop.  The  mnrkcis  are 
plentifully  supplied ; and  provisions  are  both  good  and 
cheap.  The  climate  Is  oppressively  hot  in  summer;  in 
the  winter  the  thermometer  often  falls  to  40^  Eahr.,  and 
(he  average  height  of  the  barometer  is  27  In.  The  atmo> 
sphere  is  almost  always  damp  and  misty;  end  the  situ- 
ation is  considered  unhealthy  (CAin/cr) ; (he  New  City 
is,  however,  much  less  so  than  the  Old. 

During  the  ftnytgle  « ith  the  Moors  in  and  es- 

pecially on  their  expulsion  from  that  kingdom,  manv 
Mohammedans  sougnt  an  asylum  at  Fei,  taking  with 
thenn  new  mannris,  arts,  and  knowb*dge.  They  intro- 
duced the  Spanish  method  of  dressing  and  dveiug  goat 
and  sbeep  skins  red  and  yellow  (forming  the  leather 
then  caltra  Cordovan,  but  now  Morocco),  as  well  as  the 
manufacture  of  milled  woollen  fabrics.  The  forego- 
ing artirirs  are  still  manufactured  at  Fez.  and,  in  ad- 
dition, gauzes,  silks,  sashes,  gold  and  silver  ituflk.  jrw- 
«lltry,  slippers,  girdles,  saddlery,  woollen  kaikt,  fine 
carpets,  coarse  linen  fabrics,  arms,  copper  goods,  and 
earthenware.  The  trade  with  the  adjacent  country  Is 
brisk  ; and  twice  a year  caravans  go  fVum  this  city  across 
tbe  desert  to  Tlrobuctoo. 

Fes  has  been  always  considered  one  of  the  principal 
seats  of  Mohammedan  learning.  I'here  arc  schools  at- 
tached to  many  of  the  mosques  ; of  these,  seven  are  con- 
sidered superior  to  the  rest ; and  in  these  a mixed  jargon 
of  religion,  morality,  k-gislation,  physics,  metapliyslcs, 
geometry,  astrology,  alchemy,  ana  medicine  is  taught, 
principally  out  of  the  Koran,  and  the  works  of  Kudld, 
Ptolemy,  and  Aristotle.  There  are  several  hospitals,  the 
largest  of  which  is  appropriated  to  lunatics,  j'hc  mili- 
tary government  of  the  city  Is  In  the  hands  of  the  kaid  ; 
(he  dvll  and  judicial  authority  Is  exerdsed  by  a co^fi ; 
and  a minister,  entitled  ol  moiatmt,  fixes  the  price  of 
provisions,  and  decides  all  points  that  arise  on  this 
branch  of  the  public  service. 

Old  Fet  was  founded  in  793  by  Edris  II.,  a descendant 
of  Mohammed,  and  continued  the  cap.  of  an  iinlep. 
kingdom  till  IMh,  when  it  was,  together  with  Us  ter- 
ritory. conquered,  and  annexed  to  Morocco.  Alter  a 
period  of  decline.  It  again  rose  to  prosperity  on  the  ruins 
of  the  Moorish  kingdom  of  Cordova ; and  its  pop.  be- 
came afterwards  still  farther  sugmenled,  by  reason  of 
the  edicts  of  Philip  II.  against  ^e  Mohammedans.  It 
has  lieeo  always  held  so  sacred  hy  the  Aralts  ami  others, 
that  when  the  pilgrimages  to  Mecca  were  Interrupted  in 
the  loth  century,  liie  western  Moslems  journeyed  to  Fez, 
as  the  eastern  di.t  to  Jerusalem  ; and  even  now  none  but 
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tb«  falthhJ  can  enter  Fez  without  express  leave  from 
the  emi>erur.  (draberg  t\f  //emsu  ; Spfcckto  delt  Imp. 
di  Maroccv,  ]>p.  47—Ai).  i CAem'er,  Aforocco,  vol.  i.;  Mod. 
Traf.,  vol.  xxt..  ij-c.)  • 

FKZZ.\N  (an.  /^katanla  Urgio.  and  the  country  of 
the  Ciaramtim~  sU  » country  of  Central  Africa.  Imme- 
dialely  S.  of  'l'ri|Mi|i,  towhiVh  pochalic  it  is  tributar)-. 
It  is  Biip)>os«>d  to  reach  firm  about  23|  to  31  deg.  N.  lat., 
and  from  about  the  12lh  to  the  15th  deg.  long.  But 
its  boundaries  are  ill  defined,  ar.d  its  area  and  p«ip.  are 
alike  uncertain.  The  latter,  however,  has  been  rstl- 
reated  hr  Hmneman  at  no  more  than  from  7U.OOO  to 
75.(J(»0.  F«'zran  Is.  as  far  as  we  know,  the  largest  oasis, 
or  cultivable  trju-t,  in  the  Great  African  Desert,  by 
which  It  is  surroumted  on  all  sides;  having  W.  the 
country  of  the  TuaHeki,  ami  S.  and  F.  that  of  the 
TlbtK>i>s.  A portion  of  it  consists  of  an  extensive  valley 
lyiundid  by  on  irregular  circle  of  mountains  on  all  sides 
except  the  >V.,  where  it  opens  Into  the  desert ; but  a great 
part  of  the  mountainous  region  to  the  E.,  os  well  as  of 
the  dc*sert  to  the  \V.  and  S.,  arc  nominally  included  in 
its  territory.  The  Gib-el-Assond.  or  Black  Haratseb. 
mountains  (an.  Moms  Airr),  the  While  llaratsch,  and 
other  ranges.  Intersect  the  country  generally  in  the 
direction  of  N.W.  to  8.R.  None  of  these  ranges,  how- 
ever, is  of  any  remarkable  height ; (he  first  named.  In 
the  N.  of  Fetzan,  is  no  more  than  about  1,200  or  1..VXI 
ft.  In  elevation,  and  thu  hills  elsewhere  for  the  most 
part  appear  to  be  only  from  4(XI  to  Ooo  ft.  high.  Their 
tops  are  in  general  tabular ; a few  onlv  have  conical 
peaks.  Basalt  it  one  of  thrir  prioci)ial  conttUuimts, 
and  especially  in  the  Black  Mountains;  where,  however, 
the  lower  stratum  of  all  the  hills  is  invariably  limestone, 
mixed  with  a reddish  clay.  Calcareous  formations, 
containing  manv  shells,  are  generally  predominant ; the 
other  chief  geologic.vl  rocks  are  porphyrltlc  clay  slate, 
aluminous  schist,  and  sandstone,  frequently  Intermixed 
with  beds  of  clay.  A Urge  portion  of  (ho  lurikce  Is 
covered  with  sand,  Ixmeath  which,  in  tome  t>laces,  vol- 
canic substances  have  been  found.  Salt  ana  nitre  frc> 
quently  effloresce  on  the  soil,  and  Imprepnate  many  of 
tnc  small  lakes.  There  is  no  river  or  rivulet  thrnugh- 
out  the  country;  fresh  water  is  proctirtd  by  digging  to 
variable  depths,  Init  at  most  to  about  or  10  feet  under 
ground,  when  a plmiiful  supply  Is  obtained.  Kain  is 
very  rare,  and  descends  only  in  small  Quantities.  The 
heat  In  summer  Is  o|ipress|ve  in  the  highest  degree,  nni 
only  to  foreigners  but  to  the  natives,  rising  sometimes 
to  133'^  Fahr.  : the  cold  in  winter  is  also  sharper  than 
might  be  expected  from  the  latitude,  the  thermometer 
descending  occasionally  to  below  and  accompanied 
with  piercing  blasts  from  the  N.;  added  to  which, 
furious  tem|M*sts  frrauently  occur,  overwhelming  cara- 
vans of  travellers  with  the  sands  of  the  desert.  The 
climate  of  Memrzouk  and  various  other  places  is  de- 
cidedly unhealthy.  Only  a small  portion  of  the  sur- 
face is  under  culture,  and  that  only  in  the  valleys, 
where  sufflrlrntly  watered.  Whi-ot  Is  raised  ; hut 
maize  and  barley  are  the  grains  on  which  (lie  inha. 
bitants  chiefly  aet^d  fur  subsistence,  and  these  are 
not  grown  in  tuDclent  quantities  for  their  supply. 
Pot  herbs  and  garden  vegetables  ore  plentiful,  parti- 
cularly  carrots,  cucumbers,  onions,  ana  garlic;  these, 
however,  os  well  os  most  of  the  com,  ore  ralsetl  only  In 

frardens  near  the  towns,  which  are  watered  with  gre.u 
abour  from  brackish  wells.  Dates  are  the  staple  pro- 
duct, and  the  tax  on  the  dote  trees  is  an  Important 
source  of  the  public  revenue.  Figs,  pomegranates,  ju- 
jubes, Ac.,  are  also  grown.  The  rearing  of  domestic 
animals  Is  little  attended  to : goats  are  the  most  numer- 
ous ; and  in  tbe  S.  there  are  docks  of  hairy  bruail. tailed 
sheep,  of  a light  brown  colour.  Ilcmod  cattle  are  to  be 
found  In  the  most  fertile  districts,  and  (here  only  in 
small  numbers  : beef  is  rarely  eaten,  except  by  the  rich. 
Horses  are  few,  the  roost  laborious  kinds  of  work  being 
chiefly  perform^  by  asses.  Camels  are  ute<l  for  travelling 
and  tne  conveyance  of  goods  ; but  these  animals  .ire  dear, 
and  only  kept  by  large  merchants,  or  other  wealthy  indi- 
viduals. Dates  form  the  principal  food  of  all  domestic 
animals.  They  also  compose  the  chief  nourishment  ofthe 
pcm.,  the  luxuries  of  life,  even  in  the  cap.,  being  very  li- 
mited ; and.  in  fact,  the  necessaries  uf  life,  generally 
speaking,  ore  so  scanty,  that,  to  designate  n rich  inan.  tbe 
common  expression  is,  ” he  eats  bread  and  meat  every 
day.”  This  state  of  thinp  Is,  of  course,  mainly  owing 
to  the  apathy  of  the  Inhab.,  many  of  whom  do  not,  fur 
months  together,  taste  com : when  obtained,  they  make 
it  into  a paste  called  aueda.  Bread  is  badly  mMie,  and 
baked  in  ovens  of  cUy.  planted  in  holes  in  the  earth,  and 
healed  by  burning  embers,  howls,  gerse,  ducks,  Ac.,  aru 
scarce.  In  consequrnre  of  the  sovereign  having  appro- 

6 rioted  all  he  could  lay  hl«  HojkIs  on  for  his  nun  use. 

Utter  is  brought  In  gnats'  skins  from  Tr1|>oll.  and  is 
very  dear.  ToUaceo,  mixed  with  frxma,  is  very  generally 
chewed  by  tbe  women,  as  well  as  by  the  men  : siiiuking 
is  rather  confined  to  the  opulent,  mtid  tobacco  and  pipes 
being  dear  ; but  all  the  men.  though  proressedly  kluluuu. 
3 11  2 
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mcdaoi,  drink  largely  of  Intoxicating  Itquori,  obtained 
from  date*.  The  |>riocipal  wild  anImaU  met  with  in  the 
country  are  the  lion,  panther,  hyena,  jackal,  tiger  cat. 
Immenie  herds  of  bululon,  ftc. ; and  among  birda,  rul- 
turea,  falcons  artd  otiicr  raiiaciout  t|terlet,  oatriclirs,  and 
buatanU.  From  the  proiIucU  of  Uie  animal  kingdom, 
which  supply  its  commerce,  art  derived  a great  part  of 
what  wealth  Festan  posseises.  There  are  a few  manu- 
factures of  agricultural  Implements,  coarse  woollen 
fabrics,  carpets,  and  Morocco  leather;  hut  llomeman 
could  not  nrKl  throughout  Mourznuk  a single  artificer 
skilful  In  any  trade  or  work.  The  smith  fasnlotis  with, 
out  distinction  every  metal  into  every  form : the  same 
man  who  forges  shoes  for  the  sultan's  horses,  makes 
rings  for  his  princesses.'*  Capt.  Lyon,  however,  re- 
marks tiwt  some  work  in  gold  and  silver  is  executed  with 
much  skill,  considering  the  badness  of  their  tools  ; arKl 
every  man  is  rn|iahle  of  acting  as  a carpenter  or  mason. 
'I'iie  wood  being  that  of  the  date  tree,  and  the  houses 
iH-iiig  built  of  mud,  little  taste  or  skill  aro  displayed. 
Much  deference  is  pakl  to  the  artists  In  leatner  or 
tnet.'tls.  who  are  railed,  par  ctctlUnct,  rta,  or  master, 
us,  iron-master,  leather-master,  dec.  The  shuttle  is 
unknown,  anil  woollen  cloths  arc  made  by  the  wo- 
iiieu  with  the  hand  only.  The  chief  occupation  of 
the  people  is  commerce  and  the  conveyance  of  goods. 
Feisan  derives  Its  chief  Importance  from  Its  situation, 
which  renders  it  a grind  de|>6t  for  the  commerce  carried 
on  lietwecD  N.  ami  Central  Africa.  The  communication 
of  Kg}']it  as  well  as  Uarbary  with  the  vast  countries  to  the 
K.  and  S.  of  the  Niger,  centres  almost  entirely  In  Mour- 
suuk.  Thither  an  annual  caravan  sets  out  (or  did  in  the 
tune  of  Horneman)  from  Cairo,  reaching  Its  destination 
in  about  40  days.  From  Tripoli  to  Mourrouk  the  Journey 
usually  occupfei  alxxil  ‘ih  or  27  days.  Of  the  caravans  to 
the  S.,  the  princl|uU  aro  those  to  Bomou,  with  which 
country  Fcizan  muintaini  a regular  and  extensive  cum- 
miinlcation,  and  the  cap.  of  which  travellers  reacli  In 
about  50  days.  Other  caravans  go  to  Cassin.a.  which 
journey  occupies  GO  ilays  ; and  a few  prncwil  still  further 
S..  crrMsing  the  mountains  to  Aslianti-e.  **  The  arrival 
of  the  great  caravans  forms  a sort  of  jubilee  in  the  cities 
of  Fczian;  and  on  reaching  Moiirsouk,  they  llnil  the 
sovereign  seated  on  a chair  of  state,  outside  {he  city,  Co  . 
receive  them.”  Male  and  female  slaves  from  Bnmou 
and  the  adjacent  S.  countries,  gold  dust  from  the  lauiks 
of  the  Niger,  copper,  M*nna  from  Agadei.  civet,  tiger- 
skins,  dj'eil  leather,  and  some  kinds  of  cotton  manufac- 
tures. are  the  chief  imports  from  the  Interior  of  Africa  ; 
which,  together  with  ivory,  ostrich  fcatliers,  Ac.,  are  for- 
warded to  Barbary  and  Kgypl  to  be  rxclianged  for  pro- 
vislons.  and  llie  roanufai'tures  of  F.uro|>e  and  the  Hast. 
M.-vny  of  the  latter  are  re-exported  to  the  H..  Including 
fire-arms.  giin{Kiwder.  sabres.  Vnives,  glass.  pa|ier,  beadi, 
imitations  of  coral,  toys,  and  Uurope.m  manufacturei  of  ' 
a »rrat  varlKj^f  kinds,  toitacco.  smifl*.  Ac.  TIve  articles  . 
of  clothing  imtiortud  friim  the  N.  are  principally  muslins  | 
({ortly  from  India),  striped,  blue,  and  while  calicoes,  i 
wiKiIlrn  cloth,  and  worsted  caps.  Salt  arwl  iLdes  are,  ; 
however,  the  principal  arlidi'S  exported  to  the  S. ; tiie 
quantity  of  tiie  former  being  estimaiod  atSOU  or  4U0  camel 
loads. 

The  Peovle  are  very  mixed  ; In  the  N.  many  are  Arabs, 
In  the  S.  tney  are  chiefly  Negroes.  Tiie  Fr-zi^uiev-rs.  who 
com|K>sc  the  mass  of  the  pop.,  appear  intermediate  be- 
tween the  (wo,  though  more  Inclining  to  the  latter  type. 
Their  colour  is  Idack;  they  arc,  according  to  most  au- 
thorities, tolerably  well  formed;  but  neither  sex  has 
handsome  features.  They  have  a very  peculiar  cast  of 
countenance,  which  distinguishes  thi*m  from  other 
blacks;  their  cheek-bones  are  higher  anti  more  pro- 
minent, faces  flatter,  noses  less  depressed,  and  more 
]M>aked  at  the  tip  than  Id  the  negro ; eyes  generally 
small;  Ups  protuberant,  and  somewhat  thick;  teeiJi 
good;  hair  Inclined  to  be  woolly,  but  not  completely 
frlszlixl.  Tliey  aro  said  to  bo  cheerful,  and  fund  of 
dancing  and  music,  and  not  prone  to  snddrn  anger,  nor 
revengeful ; but  are  at  the  same  time  selfish,  devoid  of 
huspitality.  Insincere,  and  wholly  devtitute  of  either  phy- 
sical or  metital  energy  or  enterprise.  The  Araljs,  In 
person  and  disposition,  are  much  the  same  as  elsew  here ; 
and  are  greatly  superior  to  the  Fi'zzaneers  In  lutivity 
and  cleanliness.  In  Moursouk  there  are  some  white 
families,  descended  from  the  Mamelukes,  whose  designa- 
tion they  are  very  proud  of  preserving.  The  court,  and 
miper  classes  of  Fezsan  dress  mostly  in  the  costume  of 
Tripoli ; the  lower  orders  wear  a large  shirt  of  while  or 
blue  cotton,  with  long  loose  sleeves,  trousers  of  the 
same,  and  sandals  of  camel's  hide  ; and  on  Fridays  they 
iierhaps  add  a turban,  atxl  appear  In  yellow  slippers. 
The  women  plait  their  hair,  often  mixing  It  with  black 
vrofd  ; they  use  great  auanlitie*  of  oil  tuvd  perfiiines ; and 
those  wbo  ran  afford  it.  loail  themselves  profusely  with 
arinleti,  anklets,  and  other  pouiliTous  ornaments  of 
gold,  silver,  c*ifi|»er.  Iron,  ivorr,  gl.vsi.  horn.  Ac  , to- 
gether with  corucUaiis,  agates,  l«wd«>.  coral,  Ac.  Both 
sexes  have  a •'ocular  custom  of  siuQJiig  Uioir  nostrils 
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with  a twisted  leaf  of  onions  or  clover.  The  haMts  << 
all  cUssee  are  said  to  be  debauched  and  protUgato  in  the 
cxtrrroe- 

The  Oorrmment  1s  in  the  hands  of  a chief  who  ex- 
ercises mdiniited  power  within  bis  own  territory,  where 
he  has  the  title  of  $uUan,  though  in  addressing  his  supe- 
rior, the  pacha  of  Tripoli,  he  assumes  only  that  of  tkdk. 
His  revenues  are  derived  friun  taxes  on  slaves,  mer- 
chandize, date  planUtlons,  gardims,  and  other  cltivateil 
lands;  from  floes  and  rrauisitlons,  duties  on  foreign 
trade,  and  the  crown  domains,  s.dt  pools,  natron  lake*, 
Ac.  For  every  slave,  grmt  or  smalt,  he  receives,  on  their 
entering  hit  tintuioioiis.  2 .'^iKinisb  dollars  ; and  in  some 
yean  the  iiumt>er  of  staves  aincmnt  to  4.00U.  On  the 
sale  of  every  slave,  l-4th  of  the  purchase*  money  goes  to 
tlie  sultan,  in  addition  to  whkb  he  receives  adoUar  aoda 
half  per  head,  which,  at  the  rate  of  4,<<fi0,  gives  alone 
6,fi0ri  dollars  annually.  The  tax  ou  a camel'i  load  of  oil 
or  butter  entering  the  country,  is  7 dollars  ; on  a load  of 
beisdi.  copper,  or  hardware.  4 dollars;  and  ou  one  of 
clothing,  3 dollars.  All  Arabs  who  buy  dates,  pay  I dollar 
duly  on  each  load  ; and  above  3.(4Xt  loads  are  annually 
sold  to  them.  Dale-trees  (wllli^a  few  exceptions)  aro 
taxed  at  1 dollar  fur  every  '200.  and  those  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  can.  alone  yield  the  sultan  an  annual  pro- 
fit oi  10.000  dollars.  Trie  trees,  which  are  hii  privato 
property,  pnxlucc  about  G.CsX)  cainel-|.>ndi  of  lUtrs,  ea«'h 
Iowa  about  400  lbs.  weight,  and  which  may  be  estimati-d 
to  fetch  Ik.OOO  dollars.  He  is  entllli*d  to  l-5<h  of  all 
sheep  or  goats  ; every  garden  (laj  s I -loth  of  the  torn  it 
produces.  H^tch  town  ]>ay«  a ('ertalii  sum  which,  al- 
together, may  be  averaged  at  4.<<Xi  dollars.  He  seixis  <’tit 
private  parties  for  slaves ; ami  has  jilrmc  the  tiriTllege  (o 
sell  horses,  which  he  buys  at  a chc.xp  rate  from  thii 
Arabs,  and  realises  a Urge  prorit  fioro,  by  olgainlng 
sUves  for  them  in  exchange.  If  a man  die  childiess, 
the  sultan  Inherits  a great  part  of  his  propv*rtr.  There 
are  various  other  ways  in  whidi  he  extorts  money.  The 
cad/,  aoit  other  state  o(nn?rs,  (he  ministers  of  frligioo, 
Ac.,  are  supported  by  Uixis  s«'t  apart  forthe  piirpOM-.  All 
the  servants  of  the  sultan  arc  niaintaitHHl  by  the  public  ; 
and  he  has  no  money  to  pay.  except  to  the  pasha  of 
Tripoli.  The  tribute  was  to  the  amount  of  about 
I.I.OUU  dcdlars  a year,  till  a quarrel  b<*twecn  Ihe  two  so- 
vereigns broke  out  some  years  ago ; iliiee  which,  it  Iub 
been  much  less.  It  is  paid  In  gold,  senna,  slaves,  Ac., 
and  an  embassy  Is  anmuslly  sent  for  it  l>y  Ihe  pacha.  l'j>o 
armed  force  of  Fexzaii  may  usually  amount  to  5,000  m<*n  ; 
but  in  time  of  war,  all  who  are  able  to  Ivear  arms  aro 
cant'd  out.  anrl  In  this  way  a tumultuary  force  of  from 
15,000  to  ‘20,000  men  has  snmrlimes  lieeii  raiM*d. 

The  otiti  and  of  rexx.xii  are  said  to  exceed  IfO- 

but  the  largest  has  not  more,  |M*ihxpi,  than  3,000  inhah. 
The  priiictiud  arc  Moiirtouk  tiie  cap.,  Sorkria,  Sebha. 
Moon.  Wihian,  Ac.  M>mrzottk  st-inds  in  lot.  M* 
N.,  long.  i.V'  52*  E.  It  is  surrounded  with  well-built 
mud  w.xlis,  at  lea't  20ft.  high,  with  round  buttresses, 
lottpholfs  for  musketry,  and  galv*s  wide  enough  to  admit 
a laden  camel.  I'up  lUxmt  2..'>(i0.  I'lte street  of  entrannr 
If  about  3<Xi  yards  h'ng,  by  iOO  broad,  and  leads  t«i  the 
sultan's  castle,  an  Irommve,  but  Irregular  rdificc,  built 
of  mud.  In  the  middle  of  the  rUv , In  Mmirzouk  there  are 
said  to  be  10  motquei;  but  most  of  them  are  small. 
Sorkna  is  sitnaicd  in  a plain.  <ni  the  road  between  five 
cap.  and  TrliH)ii.  It  Is  want'd,  aiul  m.vy  contain  3.0IN) 
Inhab.  G<*rma  has  been  considered,  but  without  suffi- 
cient evlilence,  to  l>e  (he  an.  Oarama.  No  antiquities 
have  b<*en  discovered  In  it  ; tiiough,  in  various  fiarts  of 
the  country,  remains  l>elnnging  to  the  Koioan  and  iiib- 
semietu  periods  are  frequently  met  with. 

The  country  of  the  (lar.xmaiites  was  conquered  by  the 
Romans  under  Cornelius  Balbus,  toon  after  the  Christian 
^a.  In  the  7th  century  it  fell  under  the  dotflinloD  of  the 
Arabs;  but  lu  13U()  a portion  of  it  was  tributary  to  the 
Soudan  state  of  Kanem.  Soon  afterwards  a family  of 
the  .SAcr(/s  r descendants  of  Mohammed)  took  posseulon 
of  it,  and  held  it  till  |k||,  when  the  Mukni  usurped 
the  throne.  (7>nsAo»i  A Cluppertfm.Trav.  m /ifriea  ; 
Oitdm/y,  I.vo»,  ftUrhie,  Horneman.  ^c.) 

FlFsof.K  (an.  FtftuLr).  In  aotiqullya  considerable 
city  of  Ktruria  ; now  a strati  though  celehrntetl  village  of 
Central  luly.  grand  duchy  of  Tuscany,  prov.  FloreiKv. 
on  a prerlpitimslf  steep  hill  i'»>mTnandlne  a fine  view  of 
the  lal  li'Amo,  4 m.  N.K.  klorcure.  The  face  of  the 
hill  is  cut  into  a grailotinn  of  narrow  terraces,  enclosed 
in  a trellis  of  vines,  and  faceit  with  hxvse  siunr  walls.  It 
has  a cathedral,  a simlnary,  and  numerous  country 
houses  bdonglng  to  the  citizens  of  the  Tuscan  rmpltof. 

I It  Is  first  noticed  hy  Fulvbitis  in  his  account  of  the  early 
' wars  Itetween  the  Gauls  ami  the  Komons.  It  was  tho 
I head-quarters  of  Catiline,  who  retired  thither  after  the 
! discovery*  of  his  cnnipiracy.  Near  It.  in  40i>,  was  fought 
I the  last  great  battle  galiieil  by  the  Itomans  in  Italy,  (n 
I which  Stilicho  defeated  Uadogalfus  and  tlie  iluns.  In 
I 1010,  tho  Florentines  dismantled  and  ruined  Fiesole,  ntxl 
, enlarged  (heir  own  city  with  some  of  its  materials;  but 
I the  ruins  of  a few  of  its  ancient  buildingv  are  still  v IslUe, 
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partkiilarljr  tboM  of  Us  Etniscjui  walls,  and  of  a rast 
ainphlthratre  supposed  to  be  of  Hnman  orl^n.  {Itam- 
poM,  H.  4-4. ; Cramcr'$  An.  IttUy,  1.  177.) 

I'MFK,  a marit.  co.  of  Scotland,  consisting  of  the 
ppnlntuJa  Ijrii^  between  the  Frltb  of  Forth  on  the  S., 
the  Cerman  Ocean  on  the  R.>  and  the  Frith  of  Tajr 
on  the  N. ; having  on  the  W.  the  cos.  of  Perth. 
Kinross,  and  Clackmannan.  Area,  800 .*00  acres,  of 
which  more  than  two  thirds  are  cultivated.  This  is  one 
of  the  b(‘tt  situated  and  most  beautiful  of  the  Scotch 
counties,  exhibiting  ererr  varletr  of  surface  and  soil, 
from  the  mountain  to  the  (ctp)  plain,  and  from  moss  and 
p’avel  to  the  finest  loams.  'Fhe  Lomond  hills,  on  its  W. 
burdcr,  attain  to  an  elevation  of  about  I7WU.  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  The  K.  and  S.K.  parts  of  the  county 
are  comparatively  level  and  fertile;  and  the  district, 
called  the  "How  of  F'lfe,"  travers^  by  the  Eden,  Is 
^tartlcularly  well  cultivated  and  producll>e.  There  Is  a 
gotKl  deal  of  moor  land  in  the  W.  parts  of  the  coynty  along 
the  E.  ai>d  S.  borders  of  Kinross-shire,  and  between  the 
latter  and  Dunfermline ; but  it  is  gradually  being  brought 
under  tillage.  Climate  dry  and  good,  having  berm  ma- 
terially improved  drainage  and  extended  cultivation. 
Generally  speaking,  the  soil  it  superior ; and  both  arable 
and  stoci^  husbandry  are  well  understood  and  successfully 

1>ractised.  All  the  new  improvements  in  drainage  and 
o agriculture  have  been  introduced  into  the  county, 
which  has,  in  consequence,  bomt  wonderfiilly  improved. 
*'  Dy  the  new  system  of  agriculture,  and  espoclallv  by  the 
liberal  employment  of  draining,  the  land  has  been  brought 
into  the  higltest  stale  of  cultivation  ; and  grounds,  w hich 
40  years  ago  would  have  been  thought  gora  for  nothing, 
arc  now  setm  waving  with  the  richest  harvests.  Hu* 
houses  of  the  peasantry  arc  now  equal  to  w hat  those  of 
the  farmers  were  then  ; and  the  mansions  of  the  Utter 
suniass,  both  in  appearance  and  comfort,  such  as  the 
smaller  proprietors  formerly  possessctl.  llic  condlliun 
of  the  people  Is  much  Improved.  Tea  has  become  a 
new  article  of  consumption.  Their  superior  clothing 
forms  another  striking  proof  of  the  improvement  of  the 
peasantry.”  ( A'eV  Statiti.  Acc.  qf  Acvtiand,  ( Fr/c, 
pp.'il't.  314.)  The  Fife  breed  of  cattle  is  well  known,  and 
IS  otic  of  the  most  vahiAble  of  the  .Scutch  breeds.  Fro- 
|H*rty  is  more  subJIviclod  In  this  than  In  most  St'tjich 
rountics.  Farms  vary  in  siie  from  50  to  5(0  acres : leases 
for  19  years,  and  corn  rctils,  general:  averawx  rent  of 
land,  in  IHIO,  2‘r^f.  5d,  an  acre.  No  county  aliords  finer 
situations  for  Imlldlng.  or  is  better  wootled,  or  I1.1S  .1 
gre.vter  number  of  gentlemen’s  seats.  Coal  and  lime  are 
b«uh  abundant,  and  are  hargcly  cxjiortctl.  The  linen  ma. 
iiufucture  Is  carried  on  very  extensively  at  Dunfermline, 
Kirkcaldy,  Dysart,  and  otner  towns.  A cnitsideraltie 
number  of  people  in  the  smaller  towns  round  the  roast 
derive  a sulMistencc  from  fishing.  Principal  rivers,  F«lcn 
and  J.even.  Pilnclpal  towns,  l)unfctnilinc,  Klrke.»ldy, 
St.  Andrew's  <a  city),  Ac.  Fife  contains  13  royal  burghs, 
fii  parishes,  and  a university,  St.  Andrew’s.  It  may  lx- 
said  to  return  4 memi.  to  the  U.  of  C.  viz.,  1 fur  the 
county,  1 for  the  K.  district  of  bomughs,  or  those  ol 
Cupar,  St.  Andrews,  Ac. ; 1 fur  the  Dysart  district,  in- 
rltiding  tliosc  of  Dysart,  Kirkcaldy,  Ac. ; and  I for  the 
W.  district  of  boroughs,  including  hiverkrithing.  Dun. 
femiline,  Quetnuferry,  Culfoss,  and  Stirling,  of  which 
the  last  two  do  not  belong  to  the  county.  Itegistere*! 
electors  for  the  cuunty,  in  lH3)*-39,  2.!Mi7.  In  1831.  Ktfe 
had  30,712  Inliab.  houses,  ^,s(>4  families,  and  I2'',‘^'J 
inhab.,  of  whom  C0,7fil  were  males,  and  C8,of>8  females. 

FIGK.A(3,  a town  of  F'rance,  dt^p.  I,ut,  cap.  urroml., 
on  a declivity  beside  the  CFIc,  31  m.  N.K.  Cnhors.  Pop. 
(I83C)  4.1^.  It  Is  surrounded  by  an  amphittuatre  of 
wotMled  and  vlne-cIad  hills,  inlersjwrsed  with  numerous 
hahltatloos  and  abmpt  rocky  heights ; but  Uie  town  Is 
generally  lU-buili,  and  Its  streets  narrow,  crooknl,  and 
dirty.  It  was  formerly  encompassed  by  ramparts  and 
ditenes,  but  these  were  demolished  la  1622.  and  only 
some  tract's  of  them  exist.  It  is  said  to  owe  its  origin 
to  a Benedictlue  monastery,  established  here  in  755  bv 
Pepin  lo  Bref.  The  church  of  this  ancient  ablx-y  fs 
remarkable  fur  the  singularity  of  its  arehitc*cturp  ; it  has 
a dome  surmounted  by  a spire,  together  upwards  of 
25A  ft  in  height.  At  the  S.  and  W.  cxtrcm{lK*s  of  the 
(own  arc  two  ulielisks,  called  aigttilUt,  os  to  the  origin 
of  which  several  fabulous  stories  are  afloat.  'I'hese  are 
octagonal,  and  upwards  of  50  ft.  in  height ; and  s]'}K'Ar 
to  have  Imtcd  intended  to  suptmrt  lanterns.  Fip-ae  con- 
tains numerous  ancient  buildings,  among  wlitih  is  tlie 
castle  of  Balctnp,  on  edifice  of  great  extent  and  solidity, 
and  originally  a place  of  some  strength  ; It  is  now  used 
as  a ball  of  justice.  It  has  a court  of  primary  Juris«lic- 
tion,  a communal  college,  and  a school  of  design  ; and 
has  manufactures  of  linen  and  cotton  fabrics,  <!yclng- 
honses,  tanneries.  Ac.,  and  some  trade  in  w ines  and  cattle. 
It  suffered  greatly  In  the  religious  wars  of  the  I6«h  cm- 
(Tiry.  It  was  the  Idrili  place  of  (.'hani(>oliluQ,  die  Fgyp- 
ll.vn  traveller.  {Hugo.nrt.  ft/t.ffc.) 

FKU  FIl.AS,  A town  of  Sf  aln.  iiiMMlie  N.F  exlremUy 
wf  liic  kinguoic,  Cata'onia,  prov.  Gtiuna,  i'll  the  ruoU  be- 
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tween  Perpignan  .ind  Barrelona.?!  m.  N.N.F.  the  latter: 
Iat.42’^  16' t'' N ; Pop. 7.422.  (MrMano, 

IK26.)  It  is  "on  ugly  striiggllng  town.”  altuat^  lu  the 
mhkiln  of  a plain  nn  which  an  ntuinilanrc  of  olive  trees 
are  grown.  I.ike  almost  all  Spanish  towns,  it  has  its 
square  (r/<rzn);  the  stn-eti  are  tolerably  wide,  but  tho 
houses  llbbullt.  It  has  a parish  rhurt  h,  rlin'C  convents, 
an  hospital,  barracks,  w ith  a small  garrison,  custom-house, 
post-house,  Ac.  Tliere  are  two  Inns;  but  81r.  Inglit 
says  of  the  one  which  he  visited  in  I8:K):— ” It  Is  singular 
that  in  A town  so  near  the  fruniler,  It  should  still  bo.  in 
all  rripects,  the  Spanish  potndn  — it  is  Just  as  little 
French  as  the  posad.-!  of  Murcia  or  Andalusia:  the  fire 
still  blazes  in  the  middle  of  the  floor  ; coffee  and  tea  are 
unattainable  ; and  meat  is  to  be  found,  not  in  the  inn,  but 
In  the  market.”  (tl.  pp.  305,  906.)  About  three  furlongs 
W.N.W.  of  the  town  Is  the  citadel,  or  enstie  of  San 
Fernando,  constructed  at  an  immense  cost,  alKuit  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  and  reckoned  one  of  the  finest 
fortresses  in  Euro^te;  it  sUbdi  on  a little  eminerKc.  com- 
manding the  whole  plain;  all  the  approaches  to  it  are 
undermined,  ami  every  building  within  it  is  bomb-nrmif. 
Its  form  Is  an  Irregular  pentagon  ; the  walls  are  of  free- 
stone, and  very  thick;  the  moats  deep  and  wide  ; its  ram- 
parts, magazines,  stables,  cellars,  barracks,  and  hospital, 
are  defended  by  a casemate ; and  the  firm,  bare  rotk  on 
which  it  is  built  has  been  turned  to  10  great  advantage, 
that  trenches  ran  scarcely  lx*  opened  on  any  side,  Itio 

frround  lieiiig  everywhere  stony.  It  will  serve  iu  an 
ntrcnched  camp  for  from  I6.0OU  to  17,00o  men.  It  ha*, 
however,  been  several  times  captured  : the  French  took 
It  in  IHCIM ; the  Stkvniardi  rero>errd  it  in  1*1 1 ; but  it  was 
retaken  in  the  same  year  by  (he  EVcnch,  who  kc{>t  )>us- 
session  of  It  till  1*14.  They  took  It  again  in  1823. 

This  fortress  has  a military  governor,  whose  jiirlMbc- 
tion  extends  orer  the  town.  Figueras  is  the  seat  of  a 
•ubdclrgation  of  {>oHce  : it  has  some  trade  with  1 ranee, 
manufactures  of  leather,  (taper,  Ac.,  mills  of  various 
kinds,  and  a large  market  every  Thursday.  Iron  and 
black  marble  are  obtalnid  in  Its  vldniiy.  (MAlanaj  Jm- 
Spetn.  11. : Mod.  Trar.  xvill,  .54.) 

FILIPPO  D’ARGllio  (8.4  N)  (an.  Agyn'ttm),  a town 
of  Sicily,  not  for  from  the  centre  of  the  iilami,  4'al  dl 
Catania,  cap.  rant., on  a hill  near  the  Trarhino,  84  m.  W. 
hy  N.  C.-ttanta.  Pop.,  in  1*31  (frre.  cant.).  7.166.  It  hns 
surer  dl  churches  and  convents.  l*he  lM**t  saflton  In  .Sicily 
is  grown  in  its  environs.  Agyrium  was  of  great  anti- 
ouiiy.  and  is  fX'Ichrated  as  being  the  birthplace  of  l)io- 
Oiirus  Siculus. 

FINALE,  a town  of  N,  Italy,  duchy  of  Modena,  cap. 
distr.,  on  an  island  in  the  P.-inaro,  10  m.  from  Us  conflu- 
ence with  the  Po.  21  m.  N.K.  Modena,  and  16  m.  W. 
Ferrara.  Pop.  7.6cn.  It  derives  its  name  from  Us  being 
tlie  last  town  to  the  R.  in  (he  MtHlcneie  dom.  It  is  siir- 
roundcti  by  a wall,  and  h.-u  some  wide  streets,  fine 
brldses,  and  a college.  It  h.vs  manufactureB  of  silk  and 
woollen  fabrics,  ann  some  trade  in  com,  w hic.  and  hemp. 
In  |H22  it  lufTered  much  damage  from  au  inuudatlou  of 
the  Pnnaro.  ( Hanip  Idi,  ^c.) 

FINDHOKN,  a village  and  sea-port  of  Scotland,  cn. 
Moray,  on  the  river  of  dial  name,  at  its  mouth,  and  in 
the  par.  of  Kinlms,  3 m.  N.  by  F..  Forres,  ana  10  m.  \V. 
by  N.  Elgin.  The  Findbom,  wlilcb  falls  into  die  .Moray 
I riib,  and  which,  near  its  mouth,  flows  into  a loch  or 
arm  of  the  sea,  upwards  of  I m.  in  length  b>  4 m.  in 
breadth,  is  renderen  famous  liy  its  inundation  in  the  dis- 
astrous fliKHls  of  August,  iK'/.i.  {Sir  TMu.  J).  J.at/drr’t 
JJorajftMire  Flvodi.)  Poj».  670;  but.  during  the  herring 
flsliing  season,  there  is  an  increase  of  alHiiii  710.  Ttie 
number  of  boats,  de<  ked  and  uiKlecked. « mployi  d in  the 
herring  fishery  in  1*39,  was  163,  manned  bv  7.19  p<’f*ons. 
There  were  9*.»  co»»|wrs  nr>d  329  indlTiduaii  employed  In 
guldng,  clraniug.  parking,  Ac.  the  fish,  as  also  16  la- 
bourers. Kunil^r  of  fi^l]>c(l^crs.  18.  Some  salnuni  are 
also  caught  here.  A rcnsidi-rahic  qii.nittiiy  of  grain  is 
shipped  from  Flndliom.  About  9 m.  8.  from  the  vUl.-ga 
■tcKtadie  Abbey  of  Kinloss,  Itelonging  to  the  Cistertian 
order  of  monks.  {Keiik't  Cat.  t{/  Scot.  BuAvpt,  Kdin. 
1824,  p,4l8.) 

FINDON,  or  FINNAN,  a fishing vlU-vge  of  Scotl.and, 
m.  Kincardine,  on  the  si-a-coast,  in  die  p.ir.  of  Banclinry 
DeveDick,  Cm.  S.  Abcrtleen.  Pop.  4«50,  It  is  a |>oor 
plare,  Inil  ha*  long  licen  celel>raled  for  it*  pr«||*aration  of 
smcki'd  h.’idd''*ck*,  known  l-y  the  name  of”  Finnan  ha>!- 
docks.”  Tills  village  was  ol  one  lime  unriv.'illerl  for  the 
whole  process,~fur  gutting,  cleaning,  splitting,  ami 
smoking  the  fish;  hut  It  li  admittKl  that  the  several 
white-fisliing  stations  on  die  coasts  of  Kincardine  and 
Aberdeen,  are  now  alxml  equal  to  It  In  d>is  resnert. 
Dunliar  and  v.trioui  towns  on  the  I'ritb  of  Forth  nave 
tried  to  rlv.-U  I innan,  but  in  vain.  The  most  delicate 

Cait  of  the  process  is  the  smoking,  which  should  l>e  done 
y (he  green  branclu**  of  fir,  parlieulariy  spruce,  tluif 
communicating  to  d»c  fisli  Us  pceiiiMr  odour  and  briglit 
yellow  ctdonr.  A somewhat  s.mll.vr  result  may  be 
efibitcd  by  the  nse  of  prtol't;nt*c>iis  atid,  but  nothtny  but 
(he  fii  has  ever  been  used  lor  the  ptnpi.ar  at  Hnuan  >uid 
5 II  ;< 
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thtt  not^bbourloK  ooMt.  The  gimuhic  Fhimm  tiAildock 
•hould  never  be  Kept  Above  twour  at  farth«  »t  three  day* 
•her  U has  been  cured,  should  be  roastixl  hv  a very  quit  b 
Are,  and  served  up  ImmcdUtcly.  'l'h«  tnhabliants  of 
Finnan,  like  those  of  many  other  fishing  towns  on  the  K. 
coast  of  Scotland,  arc  supposed  to  have  had  a foreign, 
most  likely  a Danish,  origin;  llieir  physical  as  wet, 
dress,  manners,  language,  being  peculiar,  and  rernaining 
unchanitrd  (Vom  generation  to  generation.  ( The  Book  ^ 
Bon- Accord,  AberdKn,  KW,  pp.  17,  IS.  */70. ; Mrf  Dodi' 
Cooitcr^,  p.  17. ; ButwcU't  L\fe  Joknton,  by  C'roker,  il. 
343.) 

FINISTF.RR,  or  FINISTERRE,  the  extreme  W. 
dcp.  of  France,  formerly  a part  of  the  prov.  Ilrittany, 
between  lat.  47^  4,V  and  4V  N.,  and  long.  3^  W and 
4^  SO*  W..  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  the  ocean  and 
British  Channel,  and  having  K.  the  d/ps.  Cotes-du<Nord 
arsd  Alorbtlian.  Length,  N.  to  S.,6A  m. ; breadth  abtmt 
M m. ; area,  66C.705  heriares.  Pop.  (183G)  The 

coasts  of  tills  dvp.  arc  generally  steep,  rockr,  and  in- 
dented with  many  bays  and  hartours,  some  of  widch.  as 
hat  of  Brest,  are  of  the  first  excellence.  V*hant.  and 
oaiiy  groups  of  small  rocky  islands,  are  situated  near  I he 
shores.  Two  hlll*chaini  run  through  this  dep.  K.  to  W., 
one  terminating  near  Brest,  and  the  other  in  the  op. 
posite  peninsula  of  Croton.  Both  chains  arc  granitic, 
jut  the  summits  of  neither  rise  above  ft.  Rivers  nu- 
metous  ; the  principal  arc  the  .'\ulne.  Lamicrncau,  Odrt, 
&c. : there  are  also  a great  many  small  lakes,  i'limntc 
mild,  but  humid  ; fogs  are  common  ; W.  winds  arc  most 
prevalent,  and  violent  storms  often  occur. 

In  the  Official  Tables,  the  extent  of  rich  land  in  the 
drp.  Is  set  down  at  2A9,><*.«0  hectares ; arabh'  hinds  occupy 
273,‘iin  hect.  t and  heath  and  waste  lands  no  fewer  lhau 
9»;fS,r»73  hect.  In  IkW^  out  of  KS.stifi  properties  subjwt  to 
the  contribution  /onderr,  33,n2G  were  as$es<ed  at  less  than  < 
fi  fr„  and  13.0ys  at  between  b and  lo  fr. : there  are  but 
few  large  properties.  Agriculture  is  in  a very  backward 
state,  and  the  land  is  capable  of  yielding  a much  larger 
return  If  belter  raethosls  of  husbandry  were  followed : 
still,  however,  more  com  is  produced  tliaii  is  required 
Itir  home  consumption  ; it  consists  chiefly  of  oats,  rye, 
wheat,  and  bailey,  in  the  order  now  stated.  I'he  corn 
produced  in  1h35  amounted  to  3,14O,r>40  hectolitres,  to 
which  pmduiv  may  be  added  1, 3110,  Out)  heel  ul.  of  potatoes. 
In  accordance  with  a singular  superstition,  which  has 
prevnib-d  from  a remote  period,  one  comer  of  every 
ploughrtl  Held  Is  led  fallow,  and  designated  the  part  liu 
ftiobicl  and  It  is  believed  that  any  attempt  to  convert 
this  portion  to  a productive  use  would  bo  productive  of 
loss!  Flax,  hemp,  and  pulse  of  a go(vluu.iJliyarc  grown  ; 
the  vine  is  not  raised  ; out  about  7b,isv)  hertol.  a year  of 
elder  are  made.  Pasturage  is  excellent,  and  thr«'<‘  hay 
harvests  are  sometimes  opined  in  a year.  Many  cattle 
are  rcanxl,  principally  oxen,  cows.  Ac. ; (heir  numlier  in 
being  about  18U,-HX)  head.  In  the  same  year  there 
were  about  70,000  goiits,  but  only  47300 sheep.  Hugs  are 
numerous,  and  bees  are  largely  reared  — honey  and  wax 
l»e^ng  Important  articles  In  tne  c<»mmcrcc  of  the  ib-p.  The 
h-rret /ruidet.  or  thin  and  poor  soils,  arc  sown  with  broom 
or  fune,  which  fumUb  at  the  same  lime  forage,  fuel,  and 
manure.  According  to  a report  by  the  British  consul  at 
Brest  in  1«34.  the  fanns  in  that  |«rt  of  the  dy*.  v,iry  In 
size  principally  between  5 and  40  or  4.^  acres.  The  larger 
farms  are  commonly  let  on  leases  of  0 years,  the  n-nt 
being  paid  In  money  at  Michaelmas.  The  rent  of  )umr 
lands  varies  from  alsout  .%i.  to  lls. ; undot terres  ckaudrt, 
or  rich  lands,  from  )7s.  to  about  30.  an  acre.  The  amount 
of  Aasessment  varies  very  considerably  In  diflcrt'iii  rum- 
muiies  ; in  that  of  i'onquet  it  is  charged  on  the  rent  in 
the  proportion  of  about  Is.  in  the  pound;  but  In  the 
commune  of  Plousane  it  U as  high  os  As.  in  the  jKmnd  : 
the  octroi  duties  are  also  much  higher  hi  the  latb  r com- 
mune. Farm  servants  board  and  lodge  with  tlii  lr  em- 
ployers:  men’s  wages  vary  from  '2J.  As.  to  4f.  Ids.,  and  the 
women's  f^rom  about  If.  iCs.  to  3/.  per  annum.  Adjoining 
Brest,  wages  are  higher.  Pork,  betd*,  cabbage  soup,  oat- 
meal porridge,  potatoes,  bread,  butter,  and  putidiiig,  com. 
prise  the  chief  articles  of  food.  A famlir  of  13  persons  Is 
••stlmateii  to  consume  7d0  or  WX)  lbs.  of  |>ork.  and  from 
lUO  to  fiOU  lbs.  of  beef  or  veal  aiitmally.  The  women 
spin,  and  assist  in  field  labour.  Cioihing  is  chea)K-r  than 
in  England  ; and  the  comlition  of  the  fainiers  Is  said  to  be 
prosperous.  The  pilchard  and  otlicr  tiilieries  arc  im- 
portant ; they  employ  abimt  boats,  and  4.400  hands, 
and  are  estimated  to  lealise  a gross  produce  of  about 
2,l(X).iXXl  fr.  a ye.ir. 

F'inlstere  is  rich  In  metallic  protlucts,  especially  lead, 
The  mines  of  Pouiliaouen  and  lluelgfH!>t  arc,  in-rhaps, 
the  largest  of  any  In  Frame.  The  first  employs  3<t() 
miners,  and  yields  anmully  7,.V)0.<vx}  kilogr.  of  load  ore, 
from  which  GGO.OOn  kil4ig'r.  of  smelted  mi'tal  arc  ob- 
tained. The  second  employs  3^0  miners,  and  yields 
4.0iX>,(MlO  kliogr.  of  ore  ycojlv.  which  ultimately  give 
370.0ir>  kilogr.  of  raw  ti>rtal.  i'he  lead  is  argentlleroiis;  | 
and  abotit  7<4)  kilogr.  of  silver  a rear  are  <>xtroc(<'d  at  on 
average.  Iron,  slur,  and  blsiuutli  arc.  amongst  the  other  | 
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metals.  (S’oeured  In  (be  dcp.  There  are  also  nomerous 
granite,  porphyry,  slate,  serpentine,  an<l  marble  quarries, 
and  bciis  of  coal,  potters  earth,  Ac.  The  manufactures 
are  urlncipally  those  of  linen  and  woollen  fabrics,  sail- 
cloth. paper,  earthenware, cordage,  leather,  wax-candlcs, 
soap,  cliemicol  pniducts,  Ac.;  and  in  1A34,  among  a? 
factories  of  variues  kinds,  there  was  mig  of  high-pressure 
stiam-CDglnes.  .Morlaix  has  a brisk  trade  In  lUbarge, 
butter,  Ac.  The  ex|K>rt9  generally  exceed  the  imports 
in  value  ; tho  latter  arc  chiefly  tlie  produce  of  the  more 
K.  detis.,  as  wines,  brandy,  olf,  Ac.  Finistrrrc  is  divided 
into  6 arronds.,  and  sends  6 mems.  to  the  charo.  of  dep. 
Number  of  electors,  1.626.  Thief  towns,  Quimper,  thw 
cap..  Brest,  and  Morlaix.  Total  public  revenue  (laSI), 
11,671,493  fr.  iHugo,  art.  Finittrrrc ; Bncyc.  da  iim$ 
du  Monde  i Part.  Rep.  on  Agric.,  1B36;  and  Official 
TabicM.) 

FISLANl),  called  by  the  Inhab.  5nnwicw-tnaa.  or 
loind  of  Marshes,  a country  of  N.  Europe,  forming 
the  extreme  N.W.  portion  of  the  Russian  empire, 
including  the  government  of  Wyborg,  and  tho  W. 
portion  of  Russian  I.a;>lHnd.  which  are  politically  con- 
iii'Cled  with  it.  It  lies  Isetween  lot.  Ml®  .M/  and  i(P  N.. 
and  long.  31®  and  S?-’  E. : having  N.  the  Norwegian 
prov.  Ftnmark ; K.  the  governments  of  Archangel  and 
Olonetz ; S.  the  laike  Ladoga,  the  government  of 
Petersburg,  and  (he  Gulph  of  FTuland  ; and  W.  Kweden 
and  tlie  fiulph  of  Bothnia.  Length,  N.  to  .S..73t>  m.  ; 
average  hreatlth  about  ItO  m.  Area  alxiut  l3.‘^.H00  sq.  m. 
Pop.  I l*>3lp)  1,372,122.  Its  greater  imrlion  U a table  laml 
reaching  generally  from  4<x>  to  600  ft.  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  and  interspersed  with  hills  of  no  great  eleva- 
tion. In  the  N'.,  however,  are  the  Mauselka  mounLiins, 
with  an  average  height  supf>osed  to  be  between  3,(00 
ami  4,(‘«0  ft.  The  coasts,  f>artirularlr  In  the  S.,  are 
I surrounded  by  a vast  uumlier  of  rocky  Islands.  separ.itfNl 
from  the  main  laml  and  from  each  other  by  Intricate 
and  narrow  channels,  rendering  the  shores  of  I'tnUnd 
easy  ol  defence  in  case  of  liostilc  attack  by  sea.  But  thw 
chief  natural  feature  of  the  ommtry  is  its  mytiasls  of 
lakes,  which  occupy  a large  pro|>«rtion  of  its  surface ; 
ami  some  of  which,  as  llio  Kimre,  Salma,  Paiyanc,  Ac. 
lakes,  are  of  considerable  site.  The  greater  number 
of  these  are  In  the  S,  and  E. ; they  have  fnquent  com- 
munleatlons  with  each  other,  ami  generally  altoiiml  with 
islands.  There  are  no  rivers  of  any  Importance.  CIU 
mate  rigorous  ; even  in  the  S.  the  wmler  lasts  7 months 
of  the  year,  and  the  summer,  which  commences  in  June, 
terminates  In  August.  Denve  fogs  arc  very  frequent ; 
heavT  rains  take  place  in  autumn,  and  in  .^lay  and  June 
the  tiiawB  nearly  put  a stop  to  all  travelling.  In  the  K. 
tile  sun  is  alMcnt  during  I)ee.  and  Jan.;  but  during  the 
short  summer,  while  that  luminary  is  almost  perpetually 
ab«jve  the  horizon,  tlie  heat  is  often  very  great,  and  near 
I'leatiorg  the  corn  is  sown  and  rea|ied  within  6 weeks. 
7'he  princijial  geologieal  formatums  are  granite,  whirh 
very  «>asity  dUiotegrates.  Tiard  limrstone,  and  slate. 
Soil  fur  the  most  part  stony  and  tnior ; but  how  barren 
sos  ver.  Finland  is  more  prmliiclive  than  the  op)»oeito 

f>art  of  tile  Scandinavian  |>eiiinsula,  and  when  it  l»c- 
onged  to  the  Swedish  crown,  it  furnished  a gootl  deal 
more  corn  than  v^as  n»vx*»sary  for  lu  own  consumption, 
and  w*;is  termed  (he  granary  of  Swinten.  Harley  and 
rye  are  the  kinds  of  grain  chiefly  cultivated,  and  the  rye 
of  Vasa  is  celebrated  fur  its  excellence : wheat  and  oatt 
are  but  little  grown.  The  {nasanls  .ire  obliged,  from 
the  humidity  or  the  atmosphere,  to  dry  all  the  grain  In 
ovens,  after  which  it  will  keep  for  ID  or  IH  y<  ars.  Pulse, 
hops,  hemp,  flax,  and  a little  tol>aeco  are  r.iised ; ami 
potatoes  were  introduced  atKmt  1762,  but  they  have  not 
yet  lM‘eti  brought  into  general  uw.  Only  a small  pru- 
|H>rtiun  of  the  surface  it  under  rulturn.  Tlie  land 
requires  a large  qiiaiitity  of  manure,  and  that  in  com- 
mon use  Is  woikI  allies,  procurcit  by  setting  fire  to  the 
forests  at>d  underwood,  after  which  uperatlon,  hcasy 
crops  are  sometimes  obt.iinctt.  The  natural  poverty  of 
the  soil  it  such  that,  rxre{>tlng  in  the  S.  pr<ir.  of 
Tavastehoui,  where  It  is  deprived  of  a eoiiHnum  supply 
of  artificial  stimulus,  the  crops  rapidly  f.iU  off,  and  the 
rtearcxl  land  Is  soon  aband<>ne<l  for  unrrtlu’r  {Kirtion  of 
soil,  the  wood  on  which  Is  niirpuMrlv  destroyi'd.  This 
plan  of  manuring  the  I.xnd.  tlvough  well  enough  ad.iptiHl 
to  bring  the  fens  roverei!  with  hni»hwood  Into  cul- 
tivation, Is  highly  itijuriuiu  to  the  fon^tv,  ami  conte- 
ueotly  to  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  nallonal  wealth, 
’he  forests  are  very  extensive,  and  reach  as  (nr  S.  as 
lat.  : they  consist  principiiUy  of  pine  nod  Hr ; but 
contain  also  bs-ecii,  dm.  p(i('lar,  oak,  a*h,  birch.  Ac. 
Timber,  deals,  (aitash,  pilch,  tar,  and  r<iiin.  arc  amongst 
the  most  imp<irtajU  prixiurls  of  Finland.  riierri>*s  and 
apples  ripen  at  Vasa,  and  a spcciet  of  rrab-a]>pl<*  grows 
wild  in  the  \V. ; but  other  fruits,  exci  pt  a few  kinds  of 
benies.  are  rare.  Si-xl  lo  agrienllure,  e.iltle-brmk 
Ing  .ind  fishiug  are  tho  chkT  orciip^itums  of  the  |ieople. 
Parturagt*  Is  scari'e  ami  iiultlh-rt'ot.  ami  forage  rare; 
but  cattle.  gixUs,  ami  whU'ii  are  fed  u|Hm  leaves, 

straw,  Ac.,  are  r«4ni^atm-l)  nmm  tous.  lu  the  N.  ibw 
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pcaMuiU  po**<i*  Urge  herd*  of  rein-deer.  Tlt'Cirs, 
woirei,  elks,  ilerr,  fox««,  beaver*.  pi>lerat»,  atiJ  varimi* 
kind*  nf  game,  abound,  ^k•al  and  herring  likberie*  are 
v*tabll*hcd  ou  many  ports  of  the  eva^t ; Aiul  the  »a!moii 
and  ttrirmling  {Ciu^a  futrt-ngus)  are  caught  in  great  j 
t)uantlU«‘S  in  the  lake*,  kupplyiug  the  inhabilanis  witb 
an  important  part  uf  tlieir  IikmI.  Iron  inluck  were  for* 
incrlv  wrought,  but  atpre*eui  only  bug>irvn  i*  prucund. 
Ia*aa,  *ulpfaur,  arienic,  nitre,  and  a little  cup)>er  are  met 
with  : *all  U very  acarce,  and  1*  one  of  the  chief  article* 
of  Impart.  Maoufacturu*  quite  bulguiOcant;  excent  : 
the  pruducU  of  a few  Iron  forge*,  and  glnst,  tailcloth,  i 
and  bo*e  factorle*,  the}'  are  eutlrely  ducnettic.  'I'lie 
peasant  prepare*  hi*  own  tar,  potash,  and  charcoal;  i 
eoiiitrucU  hi*  own  boat  furtikture,  and  wooden  uU'oaili ; I 
and  weave*  at  home  lire  coarse  woollen  and  ut)>er  fabrics  ! 
he  u*<«.  He  often  Uvea  lUO  uiilrs  from  any  town,  aiiJ 
i*.  therefore,  thrown  for  the  luost  part  upon  hi*  own 
rrsoureca  and  ingenuity,  for  the  supply  of  his  wants. 
In  some  district*  the  inluib.  never  rquiir  to  a town  but 
to  obtatu  salt.  The  exports  consist  of  (iinber,  butclicrit' 
meat,  butter,  skins,  tar.and  fish, to  Russia  and  .UiHieii.wiUi 
which  countries  the  prindiiol  intercourse  is  maiutained. 
There  are  a few  guoa  roads,  made  by  the  Swedes  while 
they  were  in  possession  of  Uie  country  ; but  tlK^y  do  not  | 
extend  far  into  the  interior.  Post  horses  aro  furnished, 
au  in  .Sweden,  by  the  adjacent  farmers.  In  commercial 
dealings,  the  Russian  is  the  cunreuey  established  by  law  ; 
but  Swedish  palter  money  is  in  circulation,  and  is'^eue* 
rally  preferred  by  the  population. 

Since  }<tl,  Fliilaitd  fins  tioeii  divided  Into  th«  ft  Arwer, 
or  governments,  and  the«*  agahi  are  subdiiided  iiiCu 
/i'ildfrkr,  or  districts,  h^rattci,  Ac.  Chief  town*,  Ilcl- 
siiigfurs,  the  present  cap. ; AIki,  the  funner  c.\p.;  'i'avas* 
(•■huus,  Vasa,  t'leaborg.ond  Tunieo.  A Russian  military 
gm  eruor  resides  at  lleisiugfurt.  Finland  lias  a diet  rum* 
|K>scd  uf  (he  4 orders  of  the  nobility,  clergy,  utireiu, 
and  (teuantry,  and  a ctale  of  laws  and  judicloi  systcni 
similar  to  tIuU  of  Sweden,  but  the  diet  is  rarely  con* 
vukod,  except  to  cootetu  to  the  hnpo«ition  of  frMh  taxes, 
a senate  wore  recently  established  having  replace.!  It 
in  (he  exercise  of  its  functitms.  The  annual  revenue 
derived  by  the  crown  from  Finland  I*  cstimatiNl  at  abmit 
|.;igX),()00  silver  roubles  (about  SOh.OI'Uf.j  ; the  whole  uf 
it  U.  however.  ex(«ndod  in  Uie  country.  Among  thHr 
privileges  is  the  one  that  none  but  a native  FtnUmler 
can  hidd  any  ufBi'c  of  trust  in  (he  country.  The  re- 
giments raivol  in  Finland  are  alw)  not  promUcuously 
iutiTinixcd  with  the  general  forces  of  (he  Rus'>i:in  ein- 
ptre:  and  their  fleet,  by  far  the  b4-st.manmd  portion  of 
(he  Russian  naval  force,  forms  a distinct  s<;u;ulr«m  under 
the  FUmUh  fUg.  Almost  all  the  p<ip.  arc  Lutherans, 
uuder  the  bishop*  of  Abo  and  Borgo ; exn  pt  in  the 
government  of  Wyborg.  whore  they  belong  to  the  Russian 
church.  Public  education  is  very  Itackward;  there  i*  a 
iiuiversity  at  llolsbigfors.  which.  In  1833,  had  38ii  student*. 

school*  In  all  the  towns,  but  (here  is  a great 
tk'fii’lency  01'  country  *ch<K)l«. 

On  the  W.  rnuat,  and  in  (he  Aland  Archl. 
pelagn  (which  Is  included  In  Finland),  tiie  inhab.  arc 
inottly  of  Swedish  origin,  and  in  the  8.K.  of  Russian 
descent;  hut  (he  great  majority  of  the  pop.  are  Finns.  The 
latter  have,  1^  many  geographer*.  l)eeu  Ideiititied  with 
tiie  Fenni  of  'racltiis,  and  the  Vkinmi  of  Ptolemy.  There 
are,  howeviT,  clmimsUnce*  which  eive  rise  to  consider- 
atdedoubtre*p<»'iing*ueh  identity,  fhe  Fli:nicuH(htm- 
selvi**  Sonoinaliitt\-Ua,  or  *'  inhamtants  of  the  tnaiklics.’' 
They  have  no  analogy  with  the  Slavonian  or  Teiiionlc 
race*.  They  are  nf  nai^le  height,  and  rolnist,  flat -faced, 
with  prominent  cheek-bone*,  light,  reddish,  or  yellowish 
brown  hair,  grey  eyes,  little  beard,  and  a dull  sall'W 
complexion.  Tii^  arc  courageous,  hospitable,  and  ho- 
nest ( but  obstinate  in.  the  extreme.  ImWrnt.  ilirly,  and 
it  is  said  revengeful.  Tiicr  have  not  the  gay  dit|Kj« 
sition  of  their  Slavonic  neighbours;  but  are  grave  and 
unsocial.  Almost  every  one  is  a iK»ct  or  musician.  The 
customs  and  habits  of  trio  Finns  have  bt'cn  hamkd  down 
time  immemorial,  and  their  co'tmno  (nrribly  biought 
their  BUpiMiMMl  K.  origin  to  the  mind  uf  Hr.  F.lllot,  who 
observe*  In  his  letters  from  the  N.  of  KiirOpe.  *•  1 could 
fancy  mrself  In  Asia.  The  fn-avint*  wear  long  !o.»e 
r<4>es  of  a cmrie  woollen  maruifarture.  s<*>'urtd  hy  a 
silken  eeinture  like  the  kMmvu-rhttml ai  the  Mussulm.ins. 
Their  dress,  excriit  the  Kuropean  bat.  rescmlile*  that  of 
the  B<‘<»parrle».  of  CalKUil.  In  HusslanrOId  Finland, 
the  (>easau|s  wear  a cloak  or  caftan,  sumetimes  raiiitl  n 
kk4iJaat,  rcseruliUng  in  form,  as  well  as  in  name,  the  F. 
drc*s.'*  (pp.  A'il— ‘2.W.)  The  Finn*  make  fntitieut  use 
of  hut  vapour  baths,  and  Malte-Brun  considers  it  certain 
that  it  WAS  they  who  comiiuiiik'atcd  the  custom  to  their 
Hussion  conqueror*. 

tiutary.  — The  riiins  were  rag.vn*.  living  uivler  their 
own  indepeudent  kings  till  the  Imh  century  ; aixmt  (he 
nitdilleot  which  FiiiUnd  was  conqiieml  by  l.he  Hwedrs, 
who  intro.liHAsi  Christianity.  The  province  ofNVyborg 
w.is  conquer>'<l  mid  anneyc^l  to  RiisoUx  by  Peter  the 
Great,  lu  1721;  the  remminler  of  tlic  country  bccaroe 
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part  of  the  Russian  dominions  (also  by  conquest)  In 
(^rAwirz/cr,  l.a  lltiuif,  pp.  0*7— ti'i4.  ; t'tii9oioj$kt. 
Diet,  et  Hint,  de  la  A'susfe  ; JtUUoU't  I.cttcr$  Jfvtm 

thr  A.  urTuvrupr.  pp.  xta—.^fk'S. ) 

FlUUKNZoLA,  atiiwiiof  N.  Italy,  duchy  of  P.’irma, 
district  Uorgo  S.m  DonnliKi.  on  the  Lardl,  15  m.  S.K. 
l^ias-enta.  Pop.  3.1X10.  It  wa*  the  tnativo  place  of  t'ar- 
ilinal  All>eroni.  About  8 m.  S.,  on  the  rigid  bank  of  the 
Mira,  stuud  the  ancisrut  city  of  V'elcia.  burled  In  the 
fourth  century  by  the  f>dl  of  tlie  mountain  at  (lie  foot  of 
which  it  was  situated,  and  not  discoveml  till  17dl.  'Ibe 
remains  of  antiquity  that  have  been  dug  out  of  its  ruins 
are  more  numerous  and  perfert  than  in  any  other  an- 
cient city  of  Italy,  with  toe  cxceptiou  of  tlcrcuioneum 
and  Pompeii.  {Cratutr'M  An.  Ac.) 

FlU  MK.  a sea-port  town  of  AustrL-i,  sitmated  on  the 
Gulph  of  Quamero,  at  the  N.F..  extremity  of  the  Adriatic 
•Sea } lot.  4.V->  1&*  i'y*  N..  long.  14*^  4.V'  K,  Pop.  !MtiO. 

It  i«  thv*  chief  town  and  seat  of  goremmeiit  of  tiHj  distr. 
called  the  Hungarian  **  I-ltarale,"  and.  with  the  minor 
adjacent  harbours  of  Buccari,  Porto  Re.  and  Hartlns- 
chista,  is  the  point  of  contact  for  the  rich  and  ^werful 
kingdom  of  Hungary  with  the  Medilerramatl.  TIk*  itn- 
portauee  of  Hume  was  recognised  at  an  early  periiMl  hy 
the  emiATor  Charles  V|.,  who  constructed  a niacnlhrrnt 
rood,  about  75  m.  in  k-ngih.  loading  to  this  port  from 
Carlstadt  in  Croatia,  (lie  sp<»t  where  the  Inland  naviga- 
tion by  moans  of  the  rivers  Save  and  Culpa  termmaus. 
This  road  was  called,  after  its  luutulcr,  Uic  **  Carolina 
but  the  difficult  task  of  traversing  the  Julian  Alps  was 
found  to  be  but  Unpcrft^Iy  at  complished  by  its  means, 
and  the  em|«ror  Joseph  II.  laid  down  another  line  of 
rood  to  the  coast,  b>'twc^n  Carlstadt  and  Zoug.  In  the  mi- 
litary frontier,  which  was  named  the  '*  Josephina.*’  In 
I8M).  a third  line  of  road,  one  ol  the  finest  undertakings 
of  the  kind  in  Kurupe,  wasotieiicd  at  theexpenseof  a j<*hiu 
stock  company,  the  shareholders  in  w hich  were  cbii-tly 
magnates  of  Hungary.  This  road  wa*  named  tl»e  " l-oii- 
isa.^’  after  theempreu  Maria  I..aul*a : and.  on  account  of 
it*  comparatively  gentle  declivity,  is  tne  most  freqtiented. 
NotwiUistamling  tht*se  exertions,  and  the  outlay  of  a 
coiitKierable  sum  of  money  in  on  endcav<tur  to  render 
(he  Culpa  tiavipaitlc  atmve  Carlktadt,  the  traide  c.vrrlevt 
on  hero  is  incoiislderntde,  as  w ill  l>e  seen  from  the  an- 
iiexerl  return*,  excepting  in  years  when  there  is  an  ox- 
{Mirtathm  of  grain  to  Great  Britain.  The  true  reason  of 
thk  want  ol  mtlvlty  at  Flume  1*  the  want  of  capital, 
wliidi  mokes  the  Hungarian  trade  ileprndenton  the  mer- 
chant* <if  Trieste  and  Vienna.  Imloedthe  greater  part  of 
the  trade  of  Fimne  it  carrUd  on  upon  Trieste  account. 
Mr.  Hill,  vice-consul  for  Gre-it  Britain,  has  kindly  fur- 
iiisht*!  the  annexed  statemeni*  uf  the  trade  of  Flume  for 
the  year  i^3U : — 
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According  fo  information  from  the  same  ionree.  it  ap- 
pear* tliat  ih?  qiunldy  of  merchandise  fnrwanled  from 
the  luicriu  til  the  coast  tiv  the  “ Louisa  " rvad,  in  the 
J li  4 
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year  1890,  amounted  to  143,400  qrs.  of  wheat  (31,390 
ahlpped  to  England),  13,500  qrt.  of  rapc«ced,47,3S9cwt.of 
rain,  6,333,880  Ibe.  of  tobacco  (chiedy  ihlpf)«4  to  France). 

The  branch  of  this  road  which  leaaa  to  Buccari  Is 
chiefly  uaed  for  the  transport  of  timber  and  stares.  Hr. 
HUI  describes  the  trade  of  the  Hungarian  litorale  as 
increasing.  Serera)  rcsseis,  he  says,  of  GOU  tons  burden, 
were  built  there  within  the  last  eight  years,  and  others 
are  now  building.  The  freights  for  R^ngiand,  which  in 
ordinary  years  are  only  7s.  to  7x.  6rf.  per  quarter  for 
wheat,  rose  in  1839  to  14s.,  In  consequence  of  tW  scarcity 
of  resscls.  and  the  unusually  large  exportation  of  that 
kind  of  grain.  There  are  some  manufactures  at  Flume 
of  linen,  coarse  cloths,  leather,  and  rusogUo;  also  a wax* 
bleaching  csublishroent,  and  a sugar  rdlncry.  The  har- 
bour is  small,  being  only  the  entrance  to  a mountain* 
stream  of  a few  miles  in  length,  which  U is  very  dil&cuU 
to  keep  clear.  Large  vessels  He  In  the  roadstead,  at  a few 
hundred  paces  off  shore,  where  the  water  is  deep  enough, 
and  where  the  high  land  of  the  coast  shelters  them  tme- 
rably  well  from  e0bcU  of  the  Aero,  or  N.E.  wind.  i 
{Pripoif  ! 

FLAMBORUUGH  head,  a bold  promontory  of 
England,  on  tbo  Yorkshire  coast,  projocUng  a consider* 
able  distance  into  the  sea ; lat.  54''  7'  N..  lung.  0^  y W. 
This  is  at  once  the  most  striking  and  most  celebrated 
.ii'adland  on  the  F..  coast  of  the  kingdom,  lu  high, 
white,  perpendicular,  limestone  cliffs  reuder  It  a most 
conspicuous  object.  Mans  of  the  rocks  of  which  U Is 
composed  are  insulated,  of  a pyramidal  form,  and  soar  to 
a great  hoight.  Most  of  them  nave  solid  bases,  but  others 
are  ptercea  through  and  arched.  On  the  N.  side  are  vast 
caverns,  leading  into  the  body  of  the  Head,  the  retreat  of 
immense  numbers  of  sea-fowl  and  aiU  plgeims.  A light- 
house, with  a rcvuUlng  light,  having  the  lantern  elevated 
31 4 it.  above  the  level  of  tnc  sea,  was  erected  ou  this  bead 
ill 

FL.ANDRRS,  tho  name  of  a fertile  and  wclI-culUrated 
district  of  lielgium,  divide*!  Into  the  provinces  of  E.  and 
W.  Flanders.  5Vc  Bslch’M. 

FLECllE  (L.\>.  a town  of  France,  drp.  8artbc,  cap. 
arroiid.,  on  the  Loire,  34  m.  S.W.  Le  Mans.  Top.  (1830) 
5.h3.^  It  Is  generally  well  built ; streets  brood,  clean, 
and  ornamented  with  fountains  supplied  by  an  aqueduct 
upwards  of  4 iQ  length.  Its  chief  public  building  is 
a royal  roiiriary  college,  formerly  a celebrated  Jesuits' 
^lege,  foundeo.  In  IHU3,  by  Henry  {V.  It  Is  very  cx* 
tendvo,  and  well  laid  out  i contains  an  elegant  church, 
a public  library  with  H.OiiO  vols.,  a plcture*gallcry, 
Ac. ; and  has  attached  to  It  a tlno  park,  and  gardens. 
The  church  of  St,  Thomu,  town-ball,  hall  of  nutice, 
hospital.  Ac.  arc  the  other  principal  rdltices.  I,a  r ic'che, 
though  advantageously  jdaced  on  a navigable  river,  is 
remarkably  deheient  in  maDuf.vctures  and  tra>le.  It  is 
Uie  scat  of  a sub-prefecture,  and  court  of  original  juris- 
diction. Its  environs  are  exceedingly  agreeable.  Pre- 
viously to  the  lOch  century,  it  was  called  Fiua  ; It  owes 
Us  present  name  to  the  spire  f /fJrAr).  placed  In  the  13th 
century  on  tho  tower  of  St.  Thomas's  church.  {Hugo, 
art.  Sutihej  Ouidt  dm  yoyagemr,  gc.) 

FLKNSuORG.  a sea-port  town  of  Uenmark,  cap.  ofa 
bfUliwlck,  on  tho  E.  coast  of  Sleswick.  at  tho  b*>ttom  of 
a deep  Qurd  or  bay.  19  m.  N.N.W.  Sleswick.  last.  54° 
47'  14"  N.,  long.  9''  37'  E.  Pup.  13,650.  It  is  ancient, 
well  built,  clean  and  thriving.  The  harbour  has  water 
suffli'tcot  to  float  tho  largest  ships.  There  are  sugar, 
houses  and  distilleries,  with  manufactures  of  cloth, 
cotton,  paper,  soap,  tolu^o,  Ac. ; but  it  U chiefly  cele* 
brated  fur  the  tiles  made  in  its  immediate  vidnUy.  of 
which  large  quantities  arc  exported-  About  250  vessels 
beloDg  to,  and  several  are  built  at  the  port, 

FLINT,  a marit.  co.  of  N.  Wales,  coDsUilng  of  two 
sep.srate  portions,  the  larmt  and  most  important  of 
which  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Irish  Sea,  on  the  K. 
by  the  (estuary  of  the  D***.*  and  tlio  Dee  luclf,  and  on  the 
8.  and  W.  by  Denbighshire  ; the  other  and  smaller  por- 
tion lies  along  the  8.  iuink  of  the  Dee,  botwo-n  t'liosnire 
and  Salop.  Area,  160,160  acres,  being  the  Icjut  of  the 
Welsh  counties.  The  surface  is  considerably  divcrsifieil. 
The  N.  part  Is  mostly  flat,  and  coiiilsts  in  great  iMrt  of  a 
portioa  of  the  vale  of  Clwyd.  The  vale  of  Mold  is  also 
flat  aiui  highly  productive,  as  is  the  detached  portion  to 
the  S.of  tiie  iVe.  A ridge  of  hills  runs  through  tho 
whole  extent  of  the  county,  mostly  parallel  to  the  Dec 
and  Us  Kstuary,  which,  though  externally  barren,  are  | 
valuable  from  tliclr  mines  of  lead  and  other  minerals : i 
but.  on  the  whole,  there  is  a larger  proportion  of  good 
land  In  Uits  than  In  any  other  Welsh  county.  Besides 
tho  Dee  and  the  Clwyd,  the  county  is  watered  by  the  Alvn 
and  other  streams.  Agriculturr,  tnnugh  still  rsXhcr  hac\. 
ward,  has  been  maiet^ly  improved,  and  many  parts  arc 
well  cultivated.  There  has.  also,  witbit  tlie  prexot 
century,  been  a great  Improvement  in  the  form  boi'.i- 
tngs  and  cottages,  and  in  the  I'npleuiciits  and  slock. 
Average  rcntofland.  in  IHKMI.i.^.  'JJ*/..  U-lug  nc.vrly 
double  that  of  any  other  co.  In  Walev.  .M.muiActiin-s 
have  teen  introdued  into  Flintshire,  etp*‘ci.illy  that  of 
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cotton,  which  is  carried  on  to  some  extent  at  Mold.  BtsC 
the  principal  branch  of  industry  carried  on  in  this  co., 
next  to  a^culturc,  is  that  of  mining:  Its  lead  mines  ara 
at  present  the  most  extensive  of  any  in  the  empire ; thoaa 
of  copper  are  also  of  considerable  value  ; and  beds  of  coal 
exist  ul  along  tho  shore  of  the  Dee,  larfte  quantities  ol 
which  are  used  in  smelting  works,  in  addition  to  those 
that  are  exported.  The  smelting  works  in  the  vidnUy 
of  Holywell  are  very  extensive,  and  employ  frura  COO  to 
700  harms.  Flint  returns  3 mens,  to  the  II.  of  C.,  vis. 

I for  the  co„  and  1 for  the  town  of  Mint  and  its  contri- 
butory bors.  Registered  electors  for  the  co.,  in  18^4-39. 
3,331 . It  is  dividd  into  6 hundreds  and  28  parisbea  ; and 
in  1831  had  I1,7IC  inhabited  bouses  ; 13,138  families  ; and 
60,012  Inbab.,  of  whom  3i«.9'/4  were  males  and  30JMM  fe* 
mdes.  Sum  contributed  to  the  relief  of  the  poor  in 
1838.39.  16,641/. 

Ft-tHT.  a pari.  bor.  aivl  sea-pnrt  toarn  of  N.  Wales, 
CO.  Flint,  hund.  Coleshlll.  oti  tlie  wstuary  of  the  Dee, 

II  m.  N.W.  Chester.  The  bomugh,  the  limits  of  which 
were  not  chwged  by  the  Doundbvy  Act,  includes  the 
parish  of  Flint,  and  toe  township  of  Culeshill-Fawr.  and 
bad.  in  1831,  a pop.  of  3,'3I6.  it  Is  situated  within  a lai^ 
qiuulrangulv  space,  surrounded,  on  the  principle  of  a 
Roman  eiicarepmoDt,  Inr  ramparts,  and  a (lerp  intrench, 
ment,  having  at  the  K.E.  extremity  Us  ancient  castle. 
Two  main  streets  cross  at  right  angles,  and  are  similarly 
intersected  by  smaller  streets,  tbu  frequent  gaps  and 
bruk«  n walls  in  which  give  the  town  a dilapidated  de- 
serted aspect.  It  has  a small  chapel  of  case,  in  which  the 
service  Is  performed  alternately  in  Welsh  and  English  ; 
a Rom.  Catholic  and  three  dissenting  chapels ; a national 
school  fur  140  children,  several  Sunday-schools,  and  a 

Glldhall.  The  assises,  formerly  ladd  here,  have  iH-en 
ig  since  removed  to  Mold,  to  which  the  county  gaol 
has  also  been  more  recently  transferred.  The  cool  works 
and  load  mines  in  the  vicinity  employ  tlie  chief  part  of 
the  pop.  Uf  kite  years,  in  consequence  of  obstructions 
in  tnc  channel  uf  the  Dec,  Flint  has  become,  to  a cun- 
■Mcrable  extent,  the  port  of  Chester  ^ and  here  the  laiger 
vessels  (es]>ccially  those  with  timber)  discharge  Into 
I^hters.  or  rafts  arc  formed  and  floated  up  to  that  city, 
'l^e  wharfs,  which  have  been  much  improved  and  ex- 
tended of  late  years,  ate  accessible  to  vessels  of  30(>  tons, 
at  any  time  of  tide.  Railways  lead  from  the  wharfs  to 
the  mines.  The  exports  consist  chiefly  of  coals  to  Ire- 
land and  coastwise  ; and  load,  in  pigs,  sheets.  Ac-,  from 
tl^  works  in  tho  vicinity.  During  the  summer  season 
Flint  Is  a place  of  some  resort  fur  sea-batliing:  them 
are  also  hot  baths  for  the  accommodatioD  ol  visitors. 
The  castle,  now  in  a state  of  rapkl  decay,  is  a squaro 
building,  with  round  towers  at  three  uf  the  aiiRles;  and 
at  the  fourth  is  a much  larger  tower  at  a little  dis- 
tance from  the  castle,  but  originally  Joined  to  it  by  a 
drawbridge.  Formerly  the  Dee  flowed  beneath  the 
widls,  and  rings  were  fastened  in  them,  to  which  shtus 
were  miwred;  but  it  h.is  now  receded  to  sume  dis- 
tance. The  foundation  of  this  c.is(l«  is  os<Tibed  to 
Henry  II.  Flint  received  Its  first  charter  in  1‘;<I.  Since 
the  3flh  Henry  VIM.  it  returned  I mem.  to  the  H.  of  C., 
along  with  the  contributory  bors.  of  KhydUui.  Overt.-m. 
CA(.'rwis,  and  Caergwie : to  these  the  Reform  Act  addm 
St.  Asaph,  Holywell,  and  Mold  : the  right  of  vMlng  pro. 
viously  to  the  Reform  Act  was  vested  in  the  tuhab.  paying 
poor  and  church  rates.  Registered  v<itcrs  for  E'lint  ana 
Us  contributory  bors.  in  1808-39.  l,'297.  Tho  municijiai 
bor.  Is  restrict'd  to  a small  spacu  round  the  town,  and  is 
governed  by  4 aldermen  and  13  counsellors.  The  mu 
tnerous  relia  in  the  vicinity  make  it  probable  that  Elint 
was  a Roman  station : and  tnc  remains  of  srorUing.ptaces 
and  washes  on  the  ancient  plan,  nruve  that  the  lead  mines 
ha<l  been  worked  at  a remote  period.  iUomndaq/  Report  i 
Pemnamt'i  Tour,  i.  68,  Ac.) 

FLODDF.N,  a villogo  of  England,  co.  Northumber- 
land, 6 m.  8.R.  Coldstream,  memorable  as  the  scene  of 
one  uf  the  mint  destructive  cunfiicti  recorded  in  British 
history.  James  IV'.,  king  of  Scotland,  having  Invaded 
England  with  a large  force,  was  encountered  here,  on  the 
iHh  of  8«’pt..  16IJ.  by  an  English  army  under  the  Karl  of 
Surrey.  James,  who  was  destitute  of  every  quality  of  a 
general,  except  bravery,  was  killed,  and  his  army  totally 
defeated.  Tm  loss  on  the  part  of  the  Scotch  was  ex- 
tremely great.  Besides  the  king,  no  fewer  than  IS  earls, 
13  ioru,  and  5 eldest  sons  of  peers,  with  a vast  number 
of  gentlemen  and  persons  of  distlncUon,  and  probably 
alxiut  10,000  common  soldiers,  were  left  on  the  field. 
The  loss  on  the  of  the  English  was  comparatively 
iucouiidcrable.  This  Is  by  far  the  most  calamitous  defeat 
in  tho  Scottish  annals,  and  as  there  was  hardly  a family 
of  distinction  in  the  kingdom  who  did  not  lose  one  or 
mure  members  in  it,  the  whole  natlun  was  involved  in 
moundng  and  despair.  (See  Tj/tlrr,  Pmkertom, 
Mi*torte*  qf  ScotLiaJ : Sir  Walter  Scott  has  given  a vis  id 
and  generally  just  atcouul  uf  this  great  battle  in  his 
Manmon.) 

FLORENCE  (llal.  Firentr,  an.  F/.u«vs/io  T«‘Cor«m\ 
a city  of  Central  Iialy,  and  tap.  uf  thr  grand  duchy  of  Tux- 
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cany,  on  boih  iklrs  the  Amo.  Q m.  S.  by  W.  Bolofna, 
6M  m.  K.N.E.  I^ghom,  and  l«7  m.  N.W.  Kmnp}  lat.  43^ 
N.,  long.  1|0  ly  46"  E.  Pop.  ( I83fi)  W7.648.  It 
fUnd<  in  a rich,  writ  wooded,  well  cultivated,  and  beaut W 
fuJ  valley,  encircled  the  .4pcnnlne«,  and  though  rather 
dull,  U well  built  ana  agreeable.  lt«  ahape  Is  nearly  a 
square,  the  sides  of  wh^  almost  correspond  with  the 
cardinal  points;  the  Amo  intersects  It  from  8.K.  to 
N.W..  3 of  the  quarters  Into  which  it  Is  divided  being 
situat^  on  the  right,  and  the  fourth  on  the  left  Itank  of 
the  liver.  It  U enclosed  by  an  old  wall  about  5 m.  in 
circuit,  flanked  with  towers  and  pierced  l>y  7 gales,  which, 
liesides  being  uieicH  as  a means  of  defence,  U injurious, 
by  preventing  the  free  inness  and  egress  of  the  citizens, 
ana  checking  the  circiilaUon  of  the  air.  The  communi- 
cation between  the  opposite  skies  of  the  river  Is  main, 
tained  by  means  of  4 bridges.  Florence  contaloi  a great 
number  of  magnificent  cdlflces,  and  squares,  generally 
adomt-d  with  statues,  columns,  or  fountains ; and  they 
reckon  no  fewer  than  170  churches.  69  convents.  9 ducal, 
and  many  other  palaces,  13  hospitals,  and  6 neat  and 
small  theatres.  “ To  this  hour,"  remarks  Mr.  Bell, 
**  Florence  be^  the  aspect  of  a dty  filled  with  nobles  and 
their  dumcstics~.acity  of  bridges,  churches,  and  palaces. 
Every  building  has  a superb  and  architectural  form. 
F.ach  angle  of  a street  presents  an  architectural  view,  lit 
to  be  drawn  for  a scene  in  a theatre."  Many  of  the 
houses  are  palaces ; and  a palace  in  Florence  Is  a magnl. 
fleent  pile,  venerable  from  Its  antiquity,  of  a square  and 
litilky  form,  with  a plain  front,  eatradlng  from  two  to 
three  hundred  feet,  built  of  huge  dark  grey  stones,  in  a 
m.'issiTe.  gloomy,  and  impressive  style.  The  roof  is  flat, 
with  a deep  cornice,  ana  bold  projected  sofilts,  wlilcb 
gives  a grand,  square,  and  magniticent  appearaiKe  to  the 
edifice.  The  chhnoevs  are  grouped  into  stacks,  the  tops 
of  which.  Incrt-asing  In  bulk  as  they  rise  in  height,  re- 
semble a crown.  Many  of  these  ]>aUres  arc  fttteil  up 
with  great  magnificence,  and  some  of  them  contain  valu-, 
able  galleries  of  pictures,  that  axe  mostly  open  to  the 
public.  The  streets,  though  in  parts  narrow,  winding, 
and  angular,  arc  mostly  wide  and  straight : and  they  are 
admirablr  pared,  alter  the  manner  of  the  old  Homan 
ro^s,  with  angular  blocks  of  trap,  or  sandstone.  The 
Iiuuses  generally  are  substantial,  more  so.  apparently, 
than  those  of  Home.  Tiic  Piazzit  iiran'  Ducalt  Is  the 
largest  square;  it  has  a fine  marble  fountain,  and  an 
equestrian  statue  in  bronze  of  Cosmo  I.  by  John  of  Bo- 
logna : the  Piiixta  dflP  AnmwtxiMa  is  surrounded  by 
arcades,  and  has  two  fine  bronze  fountains,  anil  an  eques- 
trian statue  of  the  grand  duke  Ker«linand  I.  The  Piaxta 
drl  Mfreato  PfceAio,  exactly  In  thn  middle  of  the  city, 
has  a marble  column  from  which  it  is  a mile  to  each  ex- 
tremity. The  Amo  is  decidedly  superior  to  the  Tiber  at 
Rome.  The  bridge  S.  TViw/fd,  built  of  marble  In  I6A7 
by  Aramanati,  is  designed  in  a style  of  elegance  and 
sunpllcity  unrivalled  by  the  most  successful  efforts  of 
mowra  artists.  The  PomSt  Veeehio.  built  In  I34-\  has  the 
iKiuses  of  the  street  continued  over  it,  so  that  it  Is  not 
till  they  arrive  at  an  open  arcade  in  tho  centre  tluit 
passengers  become  aware  of  their  situation.  The  bridges, 
and  tho  handsome  though  nut  sporlmis  quays  bv  which 
it  is  bordered,  afford  fine  views  of  the  river  Florence, 
being  in  this  respect  much  superior  to  the  "Eternal 
City.”  The  cathedral,  or  />Momo,  a vast  edifice,  coated 
witn  marble,  about  600  It. in  length,  and  3h4  ft.  In  height  to 
the  top  of  the  cross,  stands  in  a spacious  square.  It  was 
b^iin  by  Arnolfo  dl  J.apo  In  IKlf*.  and  finished  by 
Brunelleschi  in  1426 ; its  cupola  is  said  to  have  suggested 
to  Hlcbael  Annlo  the  first  raea  of  that  of  .St.  Peter’s.  It 
has  been  usual  to  sneak  In  high  tenns  of  commeodation 
ol'  this  edifice,  but  M.  Simona  and  Mr.  Marlaren  appear 
to  have  estimated  It  at  its  just  value.  It  is  built  of  brick, 
and  veneered,  as  It  were,  with  varlous-coloured  marble 
slabs,  arrang^  In  narrow  strips  or  panels.  " There  is 
something.'^ says  M.  Simond,  " impewiog  in  the  name  of 
a marbtc  cxlifice,  but  not  so  in  the  rl^lty : polished 
marble  is  worse  than  rourt  marble,  which,  again,  is  in- 
ferior to  sandstone  or  granite ; but  coloured  marble  (partl- 
coluuredecpectallvHsworsethanall.  The I>wo»io ui  Flo. 
rence,  built  in  defiance  of  all  the  orders  of  archltecturr.  is 
neither  GrecLsn  nor  Gothic,  although  of  the  age  of  the 
Utter  style ; and  iu  dimensions  alone  give  It  greatness. 
The  Interior  U verr  striking,  but  spoiled  by  a circular 
screen  of  GrecUncofumos  round  tbeiuur."  (p.|U3.)  Mr. 
Maclaren  says,  that  this  cathedral  is  to  St.  Peter's  what 
harlequin  is  to  a Homan  senator.  The  Campanile^  or 
belfry,  adjolniDg  the  llstowso,  but  detached  from  it,  is  a 
fine  tower  286  ft.  in  height.  Charles  V.  was  ao  well 
pleased  with  It,  that  he  used  to  sav  it  should  be  kept  in 
a glass  case.  With  the  exception  of  the  i>tso«Mo,  the  other 
churches  have  little  worth  notice  in  their  architecture ; 
and  many  of  them  are  unfinished,  mean,  and  poor.  That 
of  Santa  Croce,  however,  called  the  Pantheon  of  Flo- 
rence, is  Interesting  from  its  containing  the  remains  and 
tombs  of  four  of  the  greatest  men  of  miolcrn  Italy,  or 
indeed  of  modern  Umes^— Michael  .Anmdo,  GolUeo,  Ma- 
cblavcIU,  and  Altlcrl.  Tlw  churcii  of  San  I^ircnzo  con- 


tains the  mausoleum  of  the  Medici  frmlly.  said  by  l.ord 
Bjrmn  to  be  a "tawdry,  glaring,  and  unfinished  chtpH," 
and  admitted  by  less  severe  critic  to  be  osti’ntatious,  and 
in  had  taste.  In  a cloister,  attached  tn  this  church,  is  the 
l.aureutian  library,  rnntaliiing  a {teciillariy  valuable  col- 
lection of  above  8.unu  niaiiuscripts,  and  vols. 

Among  the  palocci  are  tlic  Pataxxo  Pfcc-hio,  or  old 

PUace.  inhal'ited  by  the  Medici,  whem  citizens  of 
lorence.  It  was  begun  in  13fM.  and  finished  in  1660.  It 
is  in  a massive,  severe,  and  gh>omy  style,  and  l as  a uoble 
tower  36K  ft.  in  height,  which  commands  a fine  view  of 
the  surrounding  country.  This  palace  is  now  occtmied 
with  the  priiKi|>al  public  offices.  The  PaUttxo  Pttti, 
erected  In  1440,  the  ordinary  residence  nf  the  grand  duke. 
Is  a vast  and  heavy  structure ; U U furnished  in  the  most 
c*ostly  manner,  and  is  enriched  with  a great  numix^r  of 
flue  statues,  busts,  and  pictures,  and  an  excellent  library. 
Attached  to  the  Htti  palace  are  the  Boboli  gardens,  lasd 
out  by  I'osmo  I.  In  16m),  in  the  pure  classic^  sivie;  that 
is.  says  M.  Slmimd,  " In  ret*tau|miar  walks,  flanked  with 
cut  trees  fashioned  Into  a wall  or  arched  over-head,  and 
furnished  with  a due  quantity  of  stone  steps,  stooe  « alls, 
and  stone  statues."  Connected  with  tiurse  gardens  is 
the  botanical  garden,  a muM'um  of  uolural  history,  a 
splendid  anatomical  collection  modelled  in  wax  by  the 
.Abbe  Fontana,  occupying  16  a|>artmrnts,  and  a One 
library.  Another  fine  itaiare,  the  Klccardt,  was  built  In 
1 440,  after  a design  by  Micheluizo.  It  lias  a uobie  gal- 
lery, with  a ceiling  jMiinteil  by  Luca  Giordano,  and  a 
select  library  with  4^).0(U  vols  .open  to  the  public.  It 
was  purchaiM  by  the  government  in  1814,  and  is  now 
occupied  by  the  Accadtmia  dtlUt  Crutca  and  some  pub- 
lic departments.  But  the  great  glory  of  Florence  Is 
ita  grand  gallery:  it  occupies  the  up|^r  floor  of  the  lJUi, 
a building  erectixl  after  a design  of  Vasari  bv  Cosmo  1., 
Consisting  of  two  parallel  corridors  or  galk-ries,  each 
44K  ft.  in  length,  and  72  ft.  afart,  united  at  one  end  by  a 
third  Corridor  *,  the  choicest  and  most  valuable  speci- 
mens of  art  being  preserved  lu  saloons  opening  rrum 
the  corridors  on  eacn  side.  This  gallery  contains  some 
chtft-d' irurre  of  statuary,  at  the  brad  of  which,  by  uni- 
versal oonsent,  Uplot'ril  the  i'rntu  dc  Mrdi'ci,  the  goddess 
who  "lives  and  loves  In  stone."  This  matchless  statue 
was  discovered  In  the  Kith  ccnlurv.  lu  the  Vilia  lladnana, 
near  Tivoli ; and  being  acouired  by  the  Medici  family, 
was  plocevl  In  their  palace  in  Home,  whence  It  was  con- 
veyed to  Florenre  l^  order  ol  ('osmo  III.  The  whole  of 
the  left  arm.  and  a |Mrt  of  the  right,  are  modem,  having 
been  rrstort^  by  llaiKtlnelll.  An  inscription  on  the  base 
intimates  that  it  Is  the  work  of  an  Athenian  artist,  called 
Ck‘umi*n*.‘s  ; this,  however,  is  generally  disrmliteri.  But, 
wh<ievcr  may  be  the  Mulptur,  It  Is  certainly  worthy  to 
rank  with  the  famous  statue  of  Venus  sold  by  Praxiteles 
to  the  Cnidlant,  respecting  which  some  rather  curious 
particulars  may  be  sc*en  in  Puny.  {Hist.  AVr/.  Kh.  xxxvi. 

\ 5.)  'I'ho  attltuae  of  the  I rnm  rfe  Mi-dict  curresi«onds 
with  the  verses  of  Uvld,  who  |H’rbups  liad  Uiis  very  otatue 
in  bis  eyu : — 

l|»s  Vmivb  pnbem,  qwotln  vd:  asku  p«nll, 

I’rtacgUui  brrs  imxii.nnluctM  inaao- 

iJS  JLfii  AtmsMd.  U.  V.  614. 

Addison  says  of  this  famous  statue,  that  " the  softness 
of  the  flesli,  the  delicacy  of  the  s|ia|«.  air  and  t»osture, 
and  the  correctness  of  tho  tl>  sign,  are  inexpressible." 

{ Travel*,  art.  /Yorcncc.)  And,  according  to  llyrou. 

The  ooddes*  lores  In  stone,  snd  Alls 
Tb*  sir  ■round  with  bouuiy. 


Among  the  other  ckrft-d.'arttvrf,  the  bc«l  perhaps  arc.  the 
Kni  fe-grlnder,  the  Fawn . the  Wrest  lers,  am  N lobe  and  her 
Children.  The  collcclUm  of  paintings  mroprisrs  superb 
spedmens  of  all  the  best  schools,  and  is  said  to  surtNUseven 
that  of  the  Vatican.  When  s|teaklng  of  this  gallery,  Nr. 
Maclaren  observes:—"  Persons  like  myself,  with  no  pre- 
tensions to  connolsseurship,  will  feel  how  poor  and  v uigar 
the  pictures  of  the  tramtmlane  artists  are  when  placed 
beside  the  works  of  the  great  Italian  masters  iu  this 
gallery.  Among  those  who  admire  the  Dutch  ami 
Flemish  painters  for  thdr  correct  and  faithful  represent- 
ation of  Individual  nature,  and  their  skill  In  chiaro- 
scuro, there  are  few,  1 venture  to  think,  whose  taste, 
after  some  weeks  spent  In  perambulating  the  picture 
gallerirs  of  Romo  or  Fkmnrc,  will  not  ui^crgo  a meta- 
morphosis— few  who  will  iK>t  feel  a strong  preference 
for  what  Is  called  the  * Ideal ' or  * grand  style ' — for  the 
saints,  pro|>hcts.  Madonnas,  hniy  {ouiilics,  sybils,  and 
goddesses  of  the  RoDun,  Florentine,  and  Lombard  artists, 
which  are  in  truth  Impersonations  of  the  noblest  attri- 
butes of  humanity,— maternal  love,  heroic  fortitude.  In* 
tolioctual  energy,  sublime  benevolence,  and  rapt  devotion. 
*rhe  same  protMllon  will  prnt>ably  also  create  a predilec- 
tion ill  sculpture  for  the  ludced  figure,  and  iudure  a belief 
tliat  the  artist's  labour  is  thrown  away  upon  togas  and 
tunics,  however  gracefully  folded,  — that  U is  the  kernel, 


* ThMs  mcMuremenu  sm  tsben  fVero  lh«  gUn  of  Um  Mumuib 
gi^eti  tw  //uSorUrt  Tw  <■  hoqr- 
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uot  the  htuk,— the  man.  not  hU  drapery,  which  it  the 
well-spiiog  of  beauty  and  the  recipient  of  character. 
Soeh  at  least  was  my  own  experience.  The  study  of  the 
works  of  the  great  Italian  masters  has  this  fine  moral 
eflhct,  that  it  ennobles  our  conceptions  of  the  capabilities 
and  destiny  of  man.  It  puts  the  doctrine  of  imiiiortality 
on  canrass.  and  presents  it  to  the  eye.  I was  delighted 
srith  Guido's  female  heads,  which  seemed  to  me  radiant 
with  grace  and  sweetness,  purity  and  beauty,  even  beyond 
those  of  llaphael.  The  lullan  schools  arc  less  rich  In 
landscape,  ret  in  this  department  who  can  surpass  Sal* 
rator  ? 1 had  no  adequate  idea  of  this  great  artist's 

Knitts  till  1 saw  nearly  a dosen  of  his  la^  pieces  in  the 
tti  and  Corilnl  palaces  in  Florence.  They  seemed  to 
have  all  the  splendour  of  Claude's,  with  the  addition  of 
that  lofty,  bold  mountain  scenery  which  a Scotsman  is 
apt  Co  consider  as  essential  to  the  higbeet  cUus  of  land* 
scape.”  The  neat  gallery  communicates  by  a covered 
passaM  not  omy  with  the  Palatxo  t'ecekio,  separated 
ftom  Tt  by  a street,  but  also  with  the  Pltti  palace,  though 
on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  being  carried  over  the 
latter  by  the  Pimte  Vecckio,  or  old  bridge. 

Besides  the  Rlccardl  and  t^urentian  libraries,  the 
Magliabecchl  library,  containing  a rare,  extensive,  and 
valuable  collection  of  books,  is  o]H'n  to  the  public : It  Is 
placed  below  the  graqd  gallery. 

Florence  is  subjKt  to  fogs  in  the  winter ; but  In  spring 
and  autumn  It  Is  a delightful  restdenco,  well  provided 
with  every  thing  that  can  gratify  the  man  of  taste  and 
science,  or  the  voluptuary.  It  has  manufactures  of  silks, 
straw  hats,  articles  of  alabaster,  scagllola  and  p^trt  dmre, 
perfumery,  jewellery,  aitifldal  flowers,  porcelain,  en* 
pavings,  and  other  objects  of  the  floe  arts,  &c.  The 
Uterary  and  educational  institutions  are  numerous  and 
important.  At  the  head  of  these  is  the  academy  DtUa 
Cfiuca,  established  in  I&82.  to  which  has  been  united 
the  ancient  university  of  Florence.  The  name  Cnuca 
(chaff,  or  husk  of  com)  has  been  assumed  hr  this  aca* 
demy,  in  allusion  to  the  grand  object  of  its  inititutlon. 
the  sifting  or  purifying  of  the  Italian  lanmuge.  This 
academy  pabllshcd,  in  1612,  In  1 vol.  fnlio,  the  first 
edition  of  the  celebrated  lexicon,  entitled  yocabotario 
delta  Cruscat  the  fourtli  and  last  edition  of  which  ap. 
neared  In  6 volt,  in  I729>3a ; a work  which,  though  per* 
naps  not  quite  perfect,  hat  been  generally  Mlmitt^  to  be 
the  standard  of  the  Italian  language.  ( Tiraboseki,  Sforie 
della  Litteratmra  Iiaiiana,ri\\.  .Ml.  edit.  1793.)  An  edition 
of  the  yocabotario  delta  Cru$ea,  Including  numerous  ' 
words  selected  from  the  authors  quoted  by  the  academy,  j 
but  omitted  by  them,  was  publltbM  at  Naples  in  1746,  to  j 
6 vols.  folio.  This  Is  preferred  by  tome  to  the  genuine  ! 
yocabotario.  {Tirabo$^i,abi  $mprd.)  Besides  this  fa*  \ 
roous  academy,  there  are  in  Florence  a Seaola  di  Belle  : 
Arti.  or  school  of  the  fine  arts,  a medlco*chirurgical 
school,  an  athenwum,  and  a number  of  other  literary  ' 
societies.  A school  was  opened  In  1840  for  the  Instruc*  | 
tion  of  the  poorer  classes,  on  the  principle  of  mutual  - 
instruction;  and  an  institution  was  founded  in  1823, 
under  the  especial  patronage  of  the  pand  duke,  for  Ute  . 
Instruction  of  girls  from  7 to  12  years  of  am;  tbt>y  are  i 
educated  with  great  care,  and  are  said  to  be  iDstructed  in  i 
all  that  has  atendency  to  make  them  active  and  provident 
mothers.  There  are  a great  number  of  other  schools 
and  Institutions  for  the  iostruettoo  of  students  In  the  ' 
higher  brauchea  of  education.  The  charitable  InsUtu* 
tlons  are  numerous,  extensive,  and  well  conducted. 
Among  others,  is  the  Monte  di  Pietd^  founded  in  1495; 
a foundling  hospital ; a workhouse,  on  a large  scale, 
estid)Ushed  by  the  French  government.  &c.  The  Prater^ 
nitd  delta  Mieericordia  is  an  institution  in  which  the 
higher  classes  undertake  various  duties  in  relation  to 
the  poor.  The  Palavto  del  Podettd . the  ancient  govern* 
monubouse,  is  now  converted  into  a prison. 

The  common  people  of  Florence  are  well  clothed,  and 
have  a comforUble-Ilke  appearance ; and  there  are,  as 
compared  with  most  other  Italian  towns,  few  beggars, 
priests,  and  monks.  The  citiseni  are  said  to  be  friendly, 
cheerful,  and  hospitable.  The  mild  and  liberal  govern* 
ment  of  its  present  princes,  the  good  police  they  have 
eftablished,  and  the  encouragement  given  to  all  sorts  of 
learning,  have  conferred  advantages  on  Florence  un* 
known  In  most  other  parts  of  Italy.  All  sorts  of  foreign 
publications  are  met  with  here ; and  the  fscilltiei  it 
afllirds  for  gratifying  a taste  for  the  line  arts,  the  beauty 
and  security  of  the  town  and  environs,  oxkI  its  salubrity 
and  cheapnett,  make  it,  on  the  whole,  a more  desirable 
residence  than  Home,  and  have  attracted  to  It  a great 
number  of  English  families. 

The  origin  of  Florence  is  not  clearly  ascertained  ; but 
it  owed  its  first  distinction  to  Svlla,  who  planted  in  It  a 
Roman  colony.  In  the  reign  of  Tiberius  It  was  one  of 
the  principal  cities  of  Italy,  and  was  dlstinguishod  by  Us 
writers  and  orators.  In  .Ml  it  was  almost  wholly  de- 
stroyed by  Totila  king  of  the  Goths.  About  250  years 
afterwards  it  was  restored  by  i'harlcmagne.  It  then 
became  the  chief  city  of  a famous  reptiblic  ; and  was  for 
4 IviigUieoed  period  in  Italy  what  Athcmi  had  been  In 
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Greece  in  the  days  of  Xenophon  and  Thucydides.  At 
length,  iu  1.537,  the  Medici,  irom  being  the  first  of  the 
clUxeiis,  became  the  sovereigns  of  Florence.  Her  fate 
has  Itecn  thence  kleutifled  wltii  that  of  Tuscany. 

Florence  has  produced  more  celebrated  men  than  any 
other  town  of  Italy,  or  perhaps  of  Europe : among  others, 
may  be  sporified  IVinte.  Petrarch,  Hoccacriu.  VillanI, 
Cosmo,  and  Lorensu  de  Medid ; (iallleo,  M.  Angelo, 
Leonardo  da  Vind.  Benvenuto  Cellini,  Alberti.  Lapo 
Brunelleschi,  Giotto,  Andrea*del*Sartn.  Marchiavelll ; 
Po^  Leo  X.  and  XI..  Clement  VII.,  Vlil.,  and 
Xll.,&c.  < Besides  the  authorities  already  referred  to.  see 
Conder's  Italy,  11.  820,  Ac. ; Wrieki'e  TrareU,  393.  Ac.) 

FLORIDA,  an  extensive  pemnsula  of  N.  America, 
stretching  8,  from  the  30th  to  the  25th  deg.  of  lat.,  form- 
ing the  extreme  S.W.  territory  of  the  IJ.  States:  but, 
exclusive  of  the  peninsula,  the  territory  includes  a tract 
adjoining  it  on  the  N.  and  W.,  and  Is  comprised  between 
lat.  25^  and  310  N.,  and  loi».  8(P  and  87^  35'  W. ; haring 
K.  Alabama  and  Georgia,  K.  the  Atlantic,  S.  the  channel 
of  Horlda,  and  W.  the  Gulph  of  Mexico,  and  a small 
portion  of  Alabama.  Length  N.W.  to  S.E.  about  C.'>0ro. ; 
average  breadth  about  84  m. ; area,  54,500  sq.  m.  Pop. 
(18.30  ) 34.730;  (1838)  48.723. 

The  Gidpb  stream  whkh  sets  from  the  Gulph  of  Mexico 
round  the  S.  and  ii.E.  coasts,  has  in  the  course  of  ages 
worn  away  the  land,  and  formed  the  low  sandy  Islands 
Moerally  knosm  by  the  name  of  the  ” Florida  Keys,”  or 
Martyrs,  separated  from  the  main  land  by  a navlj^le 
channel  which,  however.  Is  both  difficult  and  dangerous. 
There  are  a few  good  harbours,  the  best  of  which  are  thoeo 
of  Pensacola  and  Tampa  on  the  W..  and  of  St.  Augustine, 
and  St.  Mary's  on  the  B.  coast.  Florida  is  naturally 
divided  Into  two  different  snne«,  about  the  3Hth  deg.  of 
lat.  The  surface  of  the  portion  N.  of  this  parailri.  is 
more  elevated,  broken,  ana  wemded.  than  that  on  its  S. 
side,  which  Is  generally  level  and  marshy,  and  may  be 
termed  the  true  palm-tree  section  *>f  the  U . Slates.  The 
cemtre  rises  into  htlli  of  no  great  elevation,  which  slopo 
gradually  towards  the  Gulph  of  Mexico  and  the  Atlantic, 
and  N.\v.  Cowards  the  buuy  of  the  Continent ; but  as  we 
proceed  towards  the  S.,  the  whole  lurfarc  becomes  « 
dead,  flat,  and,  in  great  part,  indurated  plain,  terminating 
at  the  extreme  point  of  the  peninsula  In  h'^aps  of  sharp 
rocks,  partially  covered  with  shrubby  pines. 

The  chief  riven  are  the  St.  John's,  Appalachicola, 
Suwanee,  St.  Mark's,  and  Conecuh.  The  St.  John's 
partakes  more  of  the  character  of  an  inlet  or  sound 
than  of  a river,  from  the  number  of  lakes  furmwl  by 
its  enlargements.  Its  chief  branch,  the  OckLawahu, 
appears  to  rise  near  the  centre  of  the  peninsula,  and 
flows  In  a N.W.  direction  for  alrout  80  m , when  it  unites 
with  the  St.  John’s  proper,  which  rises  within  a few 
miles  of  the  ocean,  and  the  united  water,  alter  a tortuous 
course  of  130 m„  falls  into  the  AtUmic.  near  the  N.E. 
extremity  of  the  territory.  It  is  a curlutu  fact,  that 
though  a fresh-water  stream  at  Its  mouth,  it  is  often  nm* 
dered  brackish  towards  its  head  from  the  waters  uf  the 
Gulph  of  Mexico  being  driven  by  the  winds  into  the 
lagoons  and  marshes  among  which  it  has  its  sources. 
Both  branches  of  this  river  are  navigable  fur  some  dis- 
tance above  their  Junction,  but  have  llltio  commercial 
value.  The  AppalachJoola  has  its  wttuary  in  that  portion 
of  the  territoiy  W.  of  the  peninsula,  it  has  a course  of 
about  100  m.  K.  to  S.  within  the  tevritory,  but  does  not 
possess  a depth  of  water  proportionate  to  Its  magnUvde. 
This  river  Is  ccmsld(>red  to  form  the  boundary  between 
B.  and  W.FIorlda.  There  are  several  lakes,  of  which  the 
Macao,  near  the  centre  of  S.  Florida,  and  Lake  St.  George, 
an  enlargement  of  the  St.  John's  river,  aru  theprindf^. 

The  whole  peninsula  appears  to  rest  upon  a ba»e  of 
shell.limestone  of  comparatively  recent  formation  and 
different  degrees  of  hardness.  The  soil  on  the  banks  of 
the  rivers  U often  very  fv.*tile ; but  the  proportion  of 
good  land  is,  notwtthstaBdlng.  believed  to  be  out  small. 
In  the  N.part  of  B.  and  in  W.  Florida,  there  are  maiiv 
finely  variegated  and  fertile  tracts,  and  the  country  is 
often  richly  wooded.  The  most  valuable  district  oi  the 
territory  is  a tract  of  alMut  1 50  m . in  length  by  30  m . In 
breadth  In  W.  Florida,  nearly  In  the  centre  of  which  is 
Tallahassee,  the  capital.  There  are  tome  veryexumsive 
swamps  and  savannahs,  particularly  the  swamp  of  Oke- 
foooco,  half  in  Florida  and  half  in  Georgia;  and  there 
arc  also  some  very  extensive  marshes. 

The  climate  of  the  N.  parts,  though  hot,  has  been  nv 
prosented  as  good,  and  the  air  as  being  alwayselastic  and 

fiure.  The  winters  are  so  mild  that  it  is  never  necessary 
o house  cattle.  In  the  S.  snow  oe>cr  falls,  and  ft-ost, 
although  It  sometimes  occurs,  is  rare.  During  July, 
August,  and  September,  the  heat  is  very  oppressive,  and 
fevers  are  prevalent.  But  St.  Augustine,  however,  in  the 
N.R.,  has  a healthy  rllmate.  and  Is  resort^  to  by  inralida. 

'I'he  chief  agricultural  products  are  — rice,  Indian  com. 
tobacco,  indigo,  cotton,  and  hemp  ; the  olive,  vine,  lime, 
shaddock,  and  other  trirpii  at  fruits,  are  surccssfully  ctilti  • 
vainl,  and  in  some  of  the  otvitnied  maritime  distrins  the 
sugar-cane  and  coifoc.  I^irgc  herds  of  rattle  are  reared. 
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Much  Ane  timber,  betklct  pitch,  tar.  and  turpentine,  are 
obtained  from  the  forest* ; the  coasU  and  rivers  produce 
a great  variety  of  Ash  and  tf$taee.r. 

In  1H3H.  the  value  of  the  ex|Kirts  of  all  kinds  was 
m,^32  doH.,  and  that  of  the  Imports,  I6M.690  doll. 

The  territory  is  divliled  into  4 districts  and  20  coun- 
ties. Tallahassee  is  the  capital.  Pensacola,  St.  Au^is- 
tine,  and  Jacksonville,  are  the  other  chief  towns  : all  of 
these  are  in  the  N.  In  there  were  11  banks  in  the 
territory,  with  a united  capital  of  IS.hoo.iioo  doll.  From 
Che  St.  Mary's  river,  which  divides  Horkla  at  its  N.K. 
angle  from  tieorgia,  a canal,  2-Vi  m.  in  length,  extends 
N.E.  to  S.W.,  across  the  peninsula  to  Appalachicola  Bay. 
A rallntad.  12  m.  In  lengtn,  between  l,aac  Wimlco  and 
St.  Joseph's,  was  completed  In  l)<38,  and  another  frutn 
Jacksonville  to  St.  Mark's,  IGO  m.  in  length,  Is  in  the 
course  of  being  constructed. 

Neither  the  settlement  nor  (he  pop.  of  Florida  has  ad- 
vanced so  rapidly  as  might  have  been  expected.  This 
has  been  occasioned  by  a variety  of  causes,  antong  which 
may  be  spreiAed  the  unhcallhiness  of  the  climate,  the  In. 
frriority  of  a great  deal  of  the  soil,  and  the  attacks  of  the 
Indians.  A contest  with  the  latter,  comlurted  under  dr« 
cumstances  of  great  barbarity  on  both  shies,  has  been 
carried  on  for  a few  years  |>ast.  But.  mdwiihstand- 
liig  the  protection  afforded  tliem  by  the  nature  of  the 
country,  there  can  bo  little  doubt  tnat  the  Indians  will 
be  Anally  exterminated,  or  forced  to  emigrate  to  some 
other  q^uarter. 

TheWgIsUture  Is  vetted  In  a council  of  27  members, 
elected  annually  In  October,  which  meets  at  Tallahassee, 
« here  the  governor  resides.  The  county  ctnirts  are  hold 
half-yearly,  by  judges  who  havea  liinlu-d  dvil  juris<lictlo«, 
and  orlgioal  jurisdiction  In  matters  rennling  property. 
A court  of  appeals  U held  annually  at  TaUahaasee.  The 
whole  territotj  sends  one  delegate  to  congress. 

Florida  derives  Its  name  froiii  Fhrida,QT  Palm 

.Sunday,  the  dar  on  which  it  was  discovered  by  Juan 
Ponce  de  Leon,  in  1512.  Its  name  was  for  some  length 
of  time  applied  by  the  Spaniard*  and  Italians  to  the 
whole  W.  coast  of  N.  Anicrtca.  It  rcmaim*<l  a S|>anlsh 
possession  until  1763,  when  it  was  ceded  to  the  British, 
soon  after  which  It  was  divtde'd  into  K.  ami  \V.  Florida. 
In  1783  the  whole  territory  was  restored  to  Spain.  In 
negotiations  were  opened  for  the  tranufer  of  Florida 
to  the  United  States ; and  in  a treaty  was  ratlAed  by 
which  it  became  a part  of  the  union,  but  lias  not  yet  lioen 
received  as  a state.  il)arhy'a  Fittr  of  the  .S'.  ; Ame- 
rican Knryclop^edia ; Anirrican  Ahiutnac,  lK.'MJ-3'i,  Ac.) 

FLOUit  (bT.),  a town  of  France,  cidi.  t'nntat,  cap. 
aritmd.,  on  a basaltic  plateau,  42  ui.  F.N.K.  Aurltlac. 
Fop.  4,il8n.  It  is  ill.built ; street*  narrow  and  glcMwny. 
Its  public  edlAces  are,  however,  generally  hantisome. 
Among  these  are  a cathedral,  episcopal  palace,  diocesan 
seminary.  Jacobin  convent,  Jesuit  college,  hospital,  sub- 
prefecture,  Ac.  Ills  well  furnished  with  water.  It  is 
the  seat  of  the  depanmental  court  of  asilic,  and  of  tri- 
bunals of  original  jurisdiction  and  commerce.  {Hugo, 
art.  Cantai  i Futfageur.) 

FLU.SlllNO  (Out.  yiicuirngen),  ^ fortlAeil  sea-port 
town  of  Holland,  prnv.  Zealand,  on  the  W.  Scheldt,  near 
the  S.  extremity  of  the  |«1.  Walchcren,  4 in.  S.S.W. 
Middlcburg;  lat,  51®  'Jff  42"  N.,  long.  3°  34'  57"  E. 
Pop.,  according  to  some  authorities,  7. O<0 ; but  the  Kncyc. 
det  Gent  An  Monde  makes  It  only  4,'>t  0.  It  Is  strongly 
forllAed ; besides  its  own  ramparts.  It  ts  defi'nded,  togu- 
Cher  with  Its  Ane  harbour,  by  several  atljacent  fort^  and 

f'rovided  with  sluices,  by  means  of  which  the  surround- 
t>g  country  may  be  inundated.  The  town  Is  well  built, 
but  presents  little  worthy  of  notice.  mn«t  of  it*  best  pub- 
lic buildings  having  been  destroyed  during  the  bombard- 
ment by  the  English  In  I80U.  lu  (lort  U extensive,  safe, 
and  has  deep  water.  Two  canals,  communicating  with 
it.  enable  the  largest  merchant- vessels  to  penetrate  into 
the  town,  and  unload  oo  the  quays  close  to  the  ware- 
houses. A strong  wall  of  masonry  protects  the  town 
against  the  sea  ; the  side  facing  the  Seneidt  Is  embanked 
with  great  care,  ami  kept  In  repair  at  an  enormous  ex- 
pense. Flushing  has  a dock-yard,  and  a naval  arsenal ; 
and  Is  the  seat  of  an  admiralty  board.  It  has  a some- 
wb;it  extensive  trade  with  both  the  E.  and  W.  (tidies, 
and  continual  comraunlcatirm,  by  means  of  |>arkt't-boats. 
wlta  the  other  sea-)M>rt  towns  of  Holland  ; it  has  also  a 
considerable  trade  with  England,  and  is  the  entrrp6t 
vheru  the  Geneva  intended  to  he  smuggled  into  this  cutm- 
Ty  Is  principally  laid  up.  Few  towns  have  suffered  so  sc- 
vvrvly  from  war  and  Inundations.  It  hoisted  the  stan- 
d.ird  of  revolt  against  (be  Spaniards,  immediately  ai>cr 
the  capture  of  the  Briel  lo  1572.  Together  with  some 
other  towns,  it  was  given  to  England  by  the  Prince  of 
(>ninge  in  I5A5,  and  remained  in  our  possession  till  1616. 
From  ltt(i9  to  1H|4  It  belonged  to  the  French.  Since 
IwOW  Its  fortiAcutinns  have  teen  gri-atly  improved,  and, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Fort  of  Uammekriu  to  the  K. 
and  those  of  Ureskent  on  Ihe  op{>ositc  side  of  the  river. 
It  now  cotiiplctcly  eommaiHis  the  mouth  of  the  \V. 
Scheldt,  ur  lloHl.  Flushing  was  the  birth-place  of  the 
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celebrated  Dutch  admiral,  De  Ruyter.  (Airrowj  Cat^ 
nabich  ; Murrafi's  Hand-Hooktiff.) 

FOCHABKKS,  a village  of  Scutlond.  co.  Moray,  and 

fiar.  of  Bailie,  on  a rising  ground  on  the  S)>ey,  4 m.  from 
ts  embouchure  In  the  Moray  Frith,  H m.  K.  Elgin,  and 
$Om.  N.W.  Aterdecn.  Pop.l.OftJ.  The  town  coiuists 
of  two  wide  streets,  rrouing  c.'tcb  other  at  right  angles, 
and  having  a <quarc  In  the  middle.  The  {>ar.  church 
and  a Rum.t'ath.  cha(>rl  are  (he  only  public  buildings  te- 
longingtoit.  An  elr^ant  bridge  w'hich  spans  the  Spey 
was  partly  swept  away  by  the  gre.it  0<kx1s  of  1829,  out 
has  since  Ik-cii  rehuilt.  Ii>dei*d,  the  whole  di^trict 
through  which  the  river  Aows  sulTi-red  severely  from 
these  limq^iations.  The  bridge  in  question,  which  was 
erected  In  l8Ul  at  a cost  of  l.'i.UOUf.,  has  four  arches,  of 
which  the  two  iniallest  have  each  a span  of  756..  and  the 
two  In  the  middle  a span  e.vh  of  05  It.  Gordon  C'astie, 
the  splendid  resldenee  of  the  ancient  house  of  Gordon, 
and  now  the  properly  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  is  u>  the 
Immeiliate  vicinity  of  Fochabers ; a circumstance  tu 
which  the  town  owes  its  origin  and  any  importance  that 
may  attach  to  it.  Fochaters  is  a burgli  of  barony, 
governed  a baron-hailie  nominated  by  the  noble  pro- 

firietor  of  Gordon  Castle.  {Forsyth' t iSeatUietqf  iUuUamf, 
V.  4<>3.) 

KOGGIA  (so  called  from  its  corn  magaxines./ufic), 
a city  of  8.  Italy,  k.  Naples,  prov.  Capitanata.  of  which 
it  is  the  cap.  and  seat  of  Its  governor;  almost  in  thw 
centre  of  the  great  Apulian  plain,  46  m.  E.  by  8.  Cam- 
pobasso,  21 1 m.  .S.  W.  ManTmlnnta,  and  80  m.  N .E.  by  E. 
Naples.  Pop.  (|M.Ti)  'J0.&H7.*  It  U “ well  built  and  paved  ; 
the  streets  are  wide  atwi  clean  ; the  shuiu  large  and  well 
supplictl : and  them  hole  hasanairnfopufeitee.  prosperity, 
and  population,  which,  in  spite  of  it*  Ill-chosen  situation 
and  baa  air,  gives  it  a more  animated  appearance  than  any 
other  cityiii  the  whole  kingdom, after  the  capital."  (f'ra- 
ren't  Tour,  p.62.)  It  has  a handsome  tnh'ndenxa,  ur 
{>alace,  w here  the  governor  re»kle4 ; many  excellent  pri- 
vate houses,  a Gotiilc  cnthi*dral,  and  about  twenty  other 
churches;  a good  custom-house  and  theatre;  and  the 
remains  of  a palace  which,  together  with  a la^e  well, 
was  con*troctr^  by  the  Enn»erf>r  Frc-derick  11.  'Ine  com 
nsagarincs,  fur  wiiich  loggia  is  noted,  are  very  exten- 
sive ; tlu'y*  stretch  under  all  the  large  street*  and  open 
squares,  ronsisting  of  vaults  lined  with  masunry,  and 
their  oriAces  cloved  up  with  boards  and  earth.  Being 
situated  in  a fruitful  country,  and  traversed  by  roads  le^td- 
ing  to  Naples,  Burtno,  Brindisi.  Manfridonl.i.  Pescnra.Ac. 
Fnggi.i  has  a considerable  trade,  prtitcijuUy  in  e<im, 
wool,  cheese,  cattle,  wine,  oil,  capers,  and  (dhrr  agricul- 
tural protiucc.  Its  consequence  always  h.is  tenn,  and 
itiil  Is,  owing  to  its  teing  a staple  market  for  com  and 
wool,  and  the  place  at  which  U collected  the  toll  upon 
the  sheep  annually  passing  into  the  tUpltanaUi.  The 
dogiina,  or  register-office,  at  Foggia  has  the  distribu- 
tion of  a Axeii  assessment  u|>nn  the  numerous  A<M'ks  of 
sheep  that  descend  in  autumn  from  the  mountains  of 
Aiiruzso  into  the  plains  of  Puglia,  where  they  winter, 
and  In  May  return  to  the  high  t*ountry.  (.See  Aaai'xzu.) 
This  duty,  w hlch  Is  one  uf  the  richest  sources  of  revenue 
of  the  crown  of  Naples,  originated  with  the  ancient 
KomaDB,  when  they  otealued  possession  of  the  country. 
It  nmtiuued  uninterruptedly  to  te  collected  till  the  13tb 
century,  after  which,  for  about  two  centuries,  the  passage 
appears  to  have  been  open  withuut  fee  to  all  shepherds 
who  chose  to  bring  duw  n their  docks.  I'udcr  Alphoiiso  1., 
however,  tiie  crown  returaod  its  rights;  and  hating  pur. 
chnstd  a considerable  extent  uf  pasture  land,  furm^  the 
tar^ere.  {See  \rvUA.)  Tho  Abrnzii  shepherds,  who 
came  down  with  their  docks  into  the  taroiiere,  paid  a 
Axed  rate  per  head  for  their  sheep;  but  had  nut  the 
power  to  distesc  of  their  wool.  Iambs,  cheese,  or  any 
other  commodity  produced  during  their  winter  residfmee, 
in  any  fair  twit  that  of  Foggia.  where  liiey  were  to  be 
deposiUd  in  the  royal  magailncs.  and  nut  touched  with- 
out a permit.  Ry  way  of  rampensatJon  on  the  pait  of  the 
rrowD.  besides  other  privileges,  no  wools  in  the  king, 
ilom  are  tuflered  to  bo  brought  to  market,  till  tho»e  at 
Foggi.-i  are  vended,  the  dutle*  paid,  and  the  tribnijal 
satistied  of  all  its  demands.  (5'tpm5Mrv»c,  I.  136—145.) 
In  conie<|uence  of  these  opfwessivo  and  absurd  regula- 
tions.  the  fair  of  Foggia,  bulden  fremt  the  Hth  to  the  2<Ah 
of  May.  is  an  im|>ortant  mart,  nnd  attended  by  a great 
number  of  commercial  and  other  visiters.  Fogglu  is 
the  seat  of  the  iii|>crior  criminal  cuurt  fur  the  pruv.,  and 
of  the  tribunal  of  commerce  for  Apulia. 

This  city  appears  tu  have  been  founded  in  the  9th 
century,  and  iHigilcxl  from  Arpi  or  Argyrippa,  an  am'i<*iit 
city  4 m.  distant,  said  to  have  been  founued  by  Diomed. 
which  surrendered  to  Hannibal  after  the  battle  of  I'anna*, 
and  of  which  some  faint  vestiges  are  still  extant. 
Foggia  was  greatly  enriched  by  the  .Suabion  prince*  of 
Naples.  It  was  sacktd  in  1268  hy  ('iiarles  of  .Attjuii,  w ho 
died  there  lu  1286.  It  wo*  nearly  destroyed  by  tlie  eorth- 

* Ttw  Ititi.  rWMg.  enw  It  ta  s furttrss  cf  th«  lih  cl*M.  SwbiNirnc, 
in  i;;7,  tajs  it  u ” •itlivtu  «slb,  cUsdei,  «r  gun 
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Tomr  in  the  S.  rro9$.  qf  pp.  61—63.) 

FOLDVAR  (ao.  Lwutmium),  « town  of  Hungary, 
CO.  Tolna,  on  the  MicninH  aod  dMlivltr  of  a bill,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Danube,  49  ro.  S.  Buda.  Pop.  A.960. 
It  hai  a Rom.  Cath.  high  echool,  and  a prUon;  it  be> 
ionge,  together  with  lU  lordship,  to  the  university  of 
Pesth. 

FOLIGXO  (an.  Putginimm),  a town  of  Central  Italy, 
Papal  States,  delcg.  Perugta.  in  the  V'al-SpolcCano,  ai^ 
on  the  Flatnlnlan  Way,  90  m.  S.B.  Perugia,  and  14  m. 
K.  by  W.  Hpoteto.  Pc^.  (IH32)  lft,400.  It  is  walled,  but 
its  ramparts  and  bastions  now  serve  only  for  wblic  pro- 
menades. Its  streets  generally  Intersect  ea»  other  at 
right  anjries.  There  are  few  public  bulldingr  worthy  of 
notice.  The  cathedral,  commenced  in  the  last  century,  is 
•tUI  undnlsbed : there  are  8 other  churches,  20  convents, 
a town-ball,  and  a cabinet  of  antiquities.  There  are  nu- 
merous puwr-mllls  turned  by  the  Topino ; aod  the  town 
has  manufactures  of  woollen  cloth,  silks,  parchment,  and 
bleached  wax,  and  a considerable  trade  in  cattle.  The 
Tidnity  abounds  with  vineyards,  and  olive  and  mulberry 
plantationa  This  city  appears  to  have  been  anciently  of 
some  Importance  t it  was  considerably  augmented  on  the 
destructioo  of  the  adjacent  town  of  rWwm  FUtminii,  by 
Che  Lombards,  in  740.  It  was  united  to  the  see  of  Rome 
Id  14K.  (Rampoidt  i Cramer' $ An.  Bow~ 

rine't  Report.) 

FOLKcSTOyR.  a bor.,  sea-port  town,  and  par.  of 
RngUnd,  co.  Kent,  lathe  Shepway.  hund.  Folkestone ; 
on  the  Straits  of  Dover,  63  m.  S.K.  by  B.  London,  and  7 
m.  W.  by  8.  Dover.  Lat.  VN.,  long.  1®  S' B. 
Area  of  par..  4,360  acres.  Fop.  of  do..  In  1831,  4,2{>6. 
The  town  is  built  between  two  precipitous  chalk  cilih, 
on  ground  rising  gradually  from  tbe  coast : and  consisu 
rhteSy  of  8 narrow  and  irn'gular  streets,  principally 
extending  op  tbe  acclivities  of  the  W.  cliff,  on  the  sum- 
mit of  which  is  the  church,  in  Che  early  Gothic  style, 
with  a tower  from  the  centre.  There  are  also  3 dls- 
aentlng  chapels,  and  a free  school  for  90  poor  children, 
founded  in  1674.  Market,  Thurs.,  in  a commodious 
market-hous^  built  within  a recent  period  by  the  F.arl 
of  Radnor.  The  chief  empl«)Tment  of  the  inhabitants  is 
fishing  ; but  this  has  consiikrrablT  fallen  off,  aod  the 
town  at  present  is  fkr  from  being  in  a flourishing  state. 
There  is  a pier-harbour,  fonned^  at  an  expence  of  up- 
wards of  AO,00(ML ; but  it  is  so  cboked  up  with  shiMle, 
at  to  be  arectiible  only  to  small  coasting  vessels.  The 
beach  is  frvourablo  for  bathing,  and  in  summer  a few 
vUiters  resort  thither  for  that  purpose.  The  village  of 
Samlgaie,  3 m.  W.  of  it,  is,  however,  a far  more  favour- 
Iteand  frequented  place.  Tbe  S.B.  Counties' Railway 
from  tbe  metropolis  to  Dover  It  being  conducted 
through  the  parish,  partly  by  meant  of  tunnelling  and 
excavations.  There  It  a strong  modem  battery  on  tbe 
heights,  and  the  line  of  coast  it  defended  bv  3 MarCello 
towers.  Folkestone  has  been  a member  or  the  cioque 
port  of  Dover  from  a period  previous  to  the  rcisn  of 
Henry  I.  Average  annual  corporation  revenue  334/.  16c. 
Under  the  Municipal  Reform  Act  it  it  governed  by  4 
aldermen  and  IS  counsellors:  and  its  limiti,  which  ex- 
tended along  the  coast  m.  on  the  E.  side  of  the  town, 
and  to  Sand^e  on  tbe  other,  being  at  the  same  time 
considerably  contracted  in  those  directions  aod  extended 
ioland,  soas  to  Irtclude  the  Hamlet  of  Ford,  oo  the  line  of 
road  to  CanterbuiT,  and  about  } m.  from  FoIksUme  Tbe 
Reform  Act  assodated  Folkstone  with  the  bor.nfHythe  in 
the  privilege  of  returning  i m.  to  the  H.  of  C.  The  town 
has  suflhr^  much  at  different  periods  from  rocroach- 
ments  of  the  sec  William  Harvey,  the  discoverer  of  the 
rircuUtion  of  the  blood,  was  a native  of  Folkstone,  having 
been  bom  here  on  the  1st  of  April,  1^78:  the  charity 
school,  endowed  by  his  nepbow,  was  built  from  a bequest 
left  by  him  for  the  purpose. 

FOnDI  (an.  Fmidi),  a town  of  S.  Italy,  k.  Naples, 
prov.  Terra  di  Lavoro,  on  the  high  road  between  Naples 
and  Rome,  near  the  confines  of  tne  Papal  States,  ana  on 
the  Appian  Way,  which  now  forms  its  principal  street ; 
11  m.  N.K.  Terracina,  and  the  same  N.W.  Gacta.  Pop. 
S.Ono.  All  travellers  agree  in  speaking  in  dUpraise  of 
Fondi.  It  is  a miserahle  town,  near  a pestiferous  lake 
(the  an.  Laemt  Ftnidanut),  which  renders  the  air  un- 
whidesome  ; and  Its  inhab.  gencrallr  are  In  a wretched 
condition,  though  the  neighbourhood  Is  abundantly  fer- 
tile In  every  kind  of  produce.  This,  in  ihet,  is  the 
cubmt  egtr,  anciently  so  famous  for  its  wine  — 

CcKubain.  «c  fwlo^iamiuia  CaUtw 

Ta  bum  avua.  H*r.  |.  04.  tO. 

(See  also  ti.  Od.  14. ; and  Martial,  xill.  Ep.  IV)  But, like 
the  town,  the  wine  has  sadly  degenerated,  aiid  Is  now 
quite  unworthy  the  eocomlums  lavished  ou  its  aodent 
growths. 

Fondi  Is  surrounded  by  the  mmaios  of  walls  of  a Cy- 
clopean structure,  partlmlarly  de«rril>ed  by  Swlii^rnc 
Wf,  MM.).  It  has  a Gothic  rathnlrol,  a cuilrge,  and 
V,  houses  of  charity.  It  obtained  the  privilege  of  a 
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Roman  dty,  A.  o.  c.  417.  In  1333.  It  was  burnt  by  the 
adherents  of  the  Emperor  Fred.  11.  It  has  sereral  tlmM 
suffered  from  Invasions  by  the  Turks,  especially  in  1534. 
when  they  made  an  untucoessftil  attempt  to  carry  off 
Julia  Gonsaga,  Countess  of  Fondi.  illampoUi ; Stein* 
borne  { Cramer'e  Anc.  Hal,  II.  133—124.) 

FONTAlNKBLEAl),  a town  of  France,  tl6p.  Sefne- 
et-Uame.  cap.  arrond.,  near  the  Seine,  in  the  forest 
of  the  same  name,  and  on  the  high  road  between  Parts 
And  l^ont,  33m.  .S-S.B.  the  former  city,  and  Mm. 
S.  by  B.  Melun.  Pop.  (1836)  8,U31.  It  is  well  bulit ; 
streets  wide,  straight,  well  paved  aod  clean  ; but,  cxccfK. 
Ing  the  principal  ones,  they  are  dull.  It  has  several  good 
churches  aod  other  public  buildings,  two  excelleut  ra^ry 
barracks,  a hospItAi  founded  by  Anne  of  Austria,  an  asy- 
lum for  girls  established  by  Mad.  de  Moncespan.  a col- 
lege. public  library  with  2H.000  vols.,  public  batns.  a Urge 
reservoir  ; aod  at  its  S.  extremity  an  obelisk  erected  In 
1786,  on  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  Louis  XVI.  and 
Marie  .Antoinette.  The  town  has  manufactures  of  por- 
celain and  other  earthenware ; but  it  owm  all  iu  cele- 
brity, and  indeed  origin,  to  the  palace  or  ebtiteam  of 
Fontainebleau,  a favourite  residence  of  the  kings  of 
' France.  T'be  precise  date  of  tbe  foundation  of  the  palace 
' Is  uncertain.  It  would  appear  that  Robert-le-Vieux 
erected  a small  house  of  retlrenwmt  on  the  spot  towarxls 
the  rod  of  the  Kith  century ; which  edifice,  having  fallen 
to  decay,  was  rebuilt  in  the  12th  century  by  Lotus  VII. 
Philip  Augustus,  Louis  IX..  and  other  sovereigns,  added 
to  it.  and  it  was  in  particular  enlarge<l  and  embellished 
by  Francis  I.  It  grew  rapidly  under  tite  hands  of  his 
successors:  Henry  IV.  expended  3,440.H.'4)ltv.  on  It; 
1-ouls  XIII.,  XIV.,  aod  XV.  added  to  and  improved  it  ; 
Napoleon  is  said  to  have  spent  6.342,(XX)  fr.  on  it  between 
1804  and  1613 ; and  it  has  been  farther  enlarged  and  em- 
bellished by  his  present  majesty  I-ouis  Philippe.  It  is. 
in  conseouence.  a vast  pile,  with  little  harmony  among 
itsparts,  being,  in  fart,  rather  a collection  of  palaces  of 
different  epochs,  and  in  different  styles  of  arciiitecture. 
than  a single  edifice.  Saracenic.  Tuscan,  and  (irock 
orders  are  intermixed  and  interspersed  with  the  most 
bnarre  and  dissimilar  ornaments  ; yet.  upon  the  whole, 
tin*  ljuilding  has  a striking  air  of  grandeur  and  majesty, 
and  is  a fine  royal  residetKe.  Six  palaces  are  united  by 
galleries,  and  enclose  six  principal  courti : — llie  (.<rurs 
rfif  CkevaJ*bianc  { det  Ftmlafnes  ; OomJc.ot  d»  Donjon  ; 
de  rOrangerie  ; det  Prineet  i and  dr$  rMr'4fis.s.  'Hie 
largest  Is  tlte  Coordn  CleoaHulanc,  which  f«>rms  also  tlie 
principal  rnitrance  from  the  W.,  and  derives  its  naimt 
from  an  c«iucstrian  statue  in  pla«ter,  erected  by  (.’atherim* 
dc  Moillri,  but  no  longer  existing.  At  Its  upper  end 
there  is  a remarkably  fine  (light  of  stone  steps,  under 
which  a passage  lends  to  a chapel  remarkable  for  the 
elegance  of  its  architecture  and  decorations.  It  was  in 
this  court  that  Napoleon  bad«'  adieu  tu  his  gxurd  pre- 
viously to  his  departure  for  F.lba  In  IHl4.  The  (Var  dcs 
F<mfainet  has  on  one  side  the  suite  of  afiartments  occu- 
pied by  Charles  V.  In  1531*.  The  bidldlngs  surrounding 
tbe  Coor  Orate  are  the  most  ancient  of  ail  ; they  com- 
prise the  ball-room,  adorned  with  paintings  rrima- 
tkclo,  Nicolo,  Ac.,  the  library,  tbe  king's  and  queen's 
apartments,  the  throne,  and  council-halls,  Ac.  In  one 
of  these  rooms  the  small  round  table  Is  still  shown  on 
which  Napoleon  signed  his  act  of  abdication  In  |H|4. 
The  Coor  de  iOrangerie  is  also  colled  the  Cowr  de  Diane, 
from  a floe  bronxe  statue  of  Diana  in  its  centre ; in  the 
Oaterie  det  Cer/t,  one  of  the  buildings  surrounding  It, 
klonaldeschl  was  assassinated  by  order  of  Christina  of 
Sweden.  Tbe  Cowr  det  Princes,  the  smallest  of  all,  is 
surrounded  by  the  apartments  occupied  by  (Jueeo  Chris- 
tina. The  Comr  det  Cuitinei  Is  large,  regular,  and  en- 
closed with  buildings  erected  hy  Henri  IV.  The  palace 
contains  a great  number  of  ancient  and  modem  paintings  ; 
It  is  surrounded,  espcclany  on  the  S.  side,  by  fine  gar- 
dens, ornamented  with  fountains  and  fish-ponds,  and 
traversed  by  a canal  nearly  3-4ths  of  a mile  in  length. 
The  forest  of  Fontainebleau  comprises  39.K77  arpents.  or ' 
about  34,300  acres,  a part  bring  on  tlie  opposite  side  of 
i the  Seine.  Its  surface  is  very  varitd,  and  in  parts  very 
picturesque.  It  supplies  Paris  with  a small  portion  of 
Its  wood-fbel.  and  wtih  a considerablu  part  of  its  paving 
Stone. 

The  chiteau  of  Fontainebleau  has  beet  the  scene  of 
many  historical  events:  Philip  IV..  Henr  III.,  and 
Louis  XIII.  were  bum  in  it : and  the  first  monarch  died 
there.  It  was  visited  by  Peter  the  Gre.it;  I.ouit  XV. 
espoused  the  daughter  of  the  king  of  Poland  in  this 
palace : Pope  Plus  V II.  was  conOmHl  within  its  walls  for 
18  months ; and  it  Is  Intimately  connected  wkh  the  his- 
tory of  Napoleon.  It  was  comparatively  neglected  by 
Louis  XVIll.  and  Charles  X. ; ^t  I.ouis  Philippe  has 
restored  it  to  even  more  than  its  aodent  grandeur.  In 
18^  the  nuptials  of  the  duke  of  Orleans  were  celebrated 
here  with  great  pomp.  (Uueo.  art.  Seinf*et*\fame  i 
Guide  dm  Fiff/ageur  ; EnetfC.  aes  Gent  dm  Monde). 

FONTAIIABIA  (prop*Tly  h'meniirrulia).  a fortified 
frontier  and  sea-|M>rt  town  of  Spain,  Ulscay.  pruv.  (>ui- 
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pn7<*oa.  on  n hiuU  pcnIniuU  on  th«  left  bank  of  the  BU 
dA<»oA.  at  lU  moiitn,  90  m.  W.  by  H.  Bayonne.  Pup. 
s.OX’i.  It  uted  to  be  reckoned  one  of  the  keys  of  Si>Ain  ; 
hut  Itt  walli  were  Irrelled  by  the  Brttlib  troop*  in  I*tl3. 
On  the  side  of  the  wa  It  Is,  noweTcr,  defcnde»l  hy  Knrt 
St  Rime,  and  on  the  land  tide  corered  by  a lofty  hill. 
It  has  a roral  palace,  now  occupied  by  the  military  go* 
Tcrnor  and  trie  clril  superintendent,  a town*hall,  hospital, 
convent,  andaflnepar.  church  dating  from  the  IMh  cen- 
tury. the  N.K.  side  of  the  town  Is  the  harbour, 
whtch  Is  shallow,  and  admits  only  barks  of  40  or  SO  tons' 
burden.  The  principal  occupation  of  the  Inbab.  is  Ash* 
Ins.  Fontarahla  has  itistah>e<i  numerous  siege* : its  fortl* 
dcationi  were  greatlv  augmented  hy  the  emperor  (.Tharle* 
V. ; under  Philip  I V.  It  recelvctl  the  rank  and  title  of  a 
city.  The  aiixilla^  British  legion  under  General  Kvans 
had  some  severe  fighting  with  the  Carllit  furces  In  the 
vicinity  of  IbU  town,  wbi^  they  took  In  ItO?.  ( 

Mod.  7Vae..  ^.) 

FONTENAY,  a town  of  France,  dv'p.  Vendfe,  cap. 
arroDd..  on  the  VendM.  at  the  point  where  it  becomes 
navigable.  43m.  8.R.  Bourbon- Vendee.  Pop.  (1^]) 

S.3W.  With  the  exception  of  some  modern  house*,  the 
town  is  very  ill-built;  street*  narr«>w,  ill-pared,  and 
dirty.  The  church,  with  a spire  31 1 fL  in  be^t.  Is  the 
object  most  worthy  of  notice.  The  town  was  originally 
fortified,  and  had  a castle  belonging  to  the  couuu  of 
Poitiers,  some  ruins  of  which  may  itill  be  seen.  Fonto- 
nay  is  the  seat  of  a siib-prefrcturc,  a court  of  original 
jurisdiction,  aiul  a communal  college:  it  has  linen  and 
cotton  cloth  factories,  tanneries  and  breweries,  and  some 
trade  In  timber,  charcoal,  Bordeaux  and  other  wines,  Ac. 
(/fsiro.  art.  Ac.) 

FONTENOY.  a village  of  Belgium,  prov.  Hainault,  4 
m 8.B.  Tmimay.  Here,  on  the  .10th  of  April,  174.1,  a 
battle  was  fought  between  the  allied  English,  Hanoverian, 
and  Dutch  force*,  under  the  Duke  of  CumberUuid.  and 
the  Frmrh.  under  Marshal  Saxe,  IxMiii  XV.  and  the 
Dauphin  being  ai«o  with  the  army.  The  contest  was  ob- 
stinate  and  severe.  At  one  time  victory  seemed  to  have 
declared  In  favour  of  the  allies  ; and  if  the  English  had 
been  properly  supported  by  the  Dutch,  such  aoiild  pro* 
bably  have  been  the  case.  In  the  end,  however,  the 
French  *ere  victorious.  " l.tt  Atuliui''  nays  Voltaire, 
**  sc  raWrrmt,  mats  il$  Md^rtni  ; i7s  quUtirfni  U champ 
de  baiailU  $a$u  tumvlU,  sasss  cen^ttsiony  et  furent  9aincm 
09ce  honnemr."  {SticU  dc  LatugW.,  cap.  15.) 

The  allies  lost  about7,000  men  kilted  and  wminded,  and 
S.0U0  prisoners,  on  thi*  occasion.  'I'he  lots  of  the  French 
amounted  to  nearly  6,000  men  killed  and  wounded.* 

FORRLANDS(NORTH  AND  SOUTH),  two  heail* 
lands  on  the  E.  coast  of  the  co.  of  Kent:  the  first,  or  N. 
Forelarvd,  forms  the  N.K.  angle  of  theco. ; It  projects 
into  the  tea  in  the  form  of  a bastion,  and  consists  of 
chalky  clifl'^  nearly  200  ft.  in  height.  A lighthouse  of  the 
first  cWs,  haring  a fixed  light,  (devated  34»  ft.  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  was  erected  on  this  headland  in  iOtiS. 
This  lighthouse  it  In  lal.  51®  3y  N.,  long.  1®27'W. 
*I'he  S.  I'urelaivl,  about  16  m.  S.  from  the  latter,  consists 
of  chalky  cliffk.  Two  liglithoutcs,  with  fixed  lights,  have 
been  erected  on  this  headland,  to  warn  ships  coming 
from  the  S.  of  thdr  approach  to  the  Goodwin  Sands. 
I'be  N Foreland  is  maoc  ly  act  of  parliament  the  8.E. 
•xlremltv  of  the  port  of  London. 

Ft>KFAK.  or  ANGUS,  a marit.  co.  on  the  B.  coast  of 
ScvKland,  having  R.  the  German  Ocean,  S.  the  Frith  of 
Tay  and  the  bo.  Perth,  W.  the  latter,  N.  Aberdeen,  and 
N.R.  Kincartline.  It  Is  of  a quadrangular  tha|>c,  and 
Comprises  570,Sd0  acres.  It  it  naturally  divided  into  lour 
districts,  whereof  the  firtt  and  most  extensive  called  the 

Braes  of  Angus,"  comprises  all  the  S.  slope  of  the 
Grampians,  from  the  summit  of  the  ridge  till  it  loses 
itself  In  the  valley  of  Strathmore.  Thu  mountsdns  in 
this  division  are  mostly  rounded  and  tame,  but  In  parts 
they  exhibit  bold,  terrific  precipices.  The  gfcond  divl. 
lion  consists  of  that  portion  of  the  valley  of  Strathmore 
that  lies  In  this  co.  between  the  foot  of  the  Grampians 
and  the  Sidlaw  hills  (//oie  qf  Al^ws).  and  is  for  the  most 
part  a finely  diversified,  well  cultivated  country.  The 
third  division  consists  of  a portion  of  the  range  tailed  the 
Sidlaw  hills,  parallel  to  thu  Grampians,  and  attaining  to 
a height  of  1.900  or  1,400  fr.  Some  of  them  are  conical, 
detached,  and  covered  with  heath,  while  others  are 
wholly  cultivated.  " Ihinsinnan  Hill"  i*  found  in  this 
group.  Thr  fourth  and  last  dlvliion  consist*  of  the  rich, 
row-lying,  level  land  between  the  Sidlaw  hills  and  the 
sea  and  the  Frith  of  Tay.  Principal  rivers  N.  and  S. 
Esks  and  lala.  No  where,  perhaps,  in  Great  Britain  has 
Agriculture  and  the  appearance  of  the  country  been  more 
rapidly  improved  than  In  this  co.  The  progress  made  in 
this  respect  during  the  last  40  years  has  been  quite  ex- 
traordinary. " At  the  time  of  tbe  last  statistical  account 
much  of  tbe  land  in  the  parish  (OotbUw,  In  Strathmore, 

• The  *cr«ant  cf  tlUs  twsUc  br  Voltalrv,  wftsml  to  *bov*.  Is  »>• 
SrvRWty  ImmukfWC ' but  nrh  U rM  ih«  owe  with  his  poetn  entitled 
ta  BgUitl44g  it  I*  whall;  dAtilale  of  intereet  uid  imsgi* 

nsdon,  and  dM>  te«  the  twme  gluw  i»  it  vf  ■ gmmUt  rimtx. 
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and  the  same  Is  true  of  the  rest  of  the  co.)  was  In  a statn 
of  waste,  Che  appeorauee  of  the  country  woe  bare  and 
bleak,  the  climate  cold  and  damp,  owing  to  the  quanlUy 
of  water  on  the  land.  Most  of  the  houaes  were  at  that 
time  of  the  rudest  and  meanest  kind,  btiik  of  unhewn 
stone,  and  covered  with  thatch  ; scarcely  one  of  mason 
work,  or  covered  with  states.  AW  the  farms  are  all  laid 
out  and  eocloeed,  draining  Is  carried  to  greot  perfection, 
and  larm.houses  and  offices  are  neatly  built  and  covered. 
Thriving  woods  and  belts  of  plantations  are  rising  up, 
and  giving  a rich  and  clothed  appearance  to  thu  c«>. 
Along  with  all  this  it  Is  gratifying  to  obeerve  that  the 
hatdta  of  the  people  are  improving.  Thera  is  a greater 
neatness  and  cleanliness  in  tneir  dwellings,  and  a greater 
share  of  the  comforts  of  life  amongst  thorn  ; and  Utough 
lost,  not  least,  there  Is  evidently  an  increasing  desire  of 
information,  and,  generally  speaking,  a higher  and  better 
tone  of  moral  feellug."  (Acte  Staiitiicai  AccoutU  <f  Scot-, 
land,  N'7  5.810.)  The  vicious  practice  of  bolding  laud 
in  rwa-rjg  (see  Argtls),  that  formerly  prevailed  In  all 
the  bill  districts  of  this  co.,  is  now  com|MraUvuly  rare  ; 
and  improvements  are  beginning  to  b«  made,  where  cer- 
tainly they  were  much  wanted,  e^en  In  the  cottages 
among  the  Grampians.  There  are  some  great  ettau-s, 
but  pro)»erty  is.  notwithstanding,  a good  deu  lubdiiided. 
Average  rent  ofiand.in  1610,  Os.  Ijd.anarre.  Except- 
ing limestone,  minerals  arc  of  iki  Importance.  This  co. 
has  reocntly  liecomc  the  principal  s^  of  the  manufac- 
ture of  coarse  linens,  which  Is  carried  on  to  a great  cx* 
tent  at  Dundt'c,  Arbroath,  Forfar,  Montrose,  and  other 
towns.  Forfar  contains  5 royal  l>ors.  and  K pariilu't, 
and  returns  3 mc-ms.  to  the  H.  of  C. : vii.,  I for  the  co., 

1 for  tbe  town  c»f  Dundee,  and  I fur  Montrose  and  its 
contributory  borougits.  Itogistcred  electors  for  the  co.. 
in  l»3M-09.  1810.  in  1831,  Forfar  had  I9.5V7  inbab. 
house*;  81,730  families;  and  139, 606  inhab.,  of  whom 
61,n<l3  were  males,  and  74..M3  female*.  Valued  rent. 
171 ,240/.  Scotch.  Annual  vsiuc  of  real  property,  in  1815, 
361.241/. 

Fuaraa.  a pari,  and  royal  hnr.  and  par.  nf  Scollaiid, 
cap.  of  the  above  co.,  in  the  How  tj  An/tug,  or  valley  c»f 
Strathmore.  14  m<  N.  Dundee.  Fop.  <lb31)  7d^9.  it 
consists  prinripaJly  of  one  long  strevi,  and  of  a shorter 
one  at  riptfat  angle*  to  it.  " Forfar  is  a bor.  of  coosblrr- 
able  antiquity,  and  i*  likely  to  continue  a thriving  place, 
being  In  the  centre  of  a weil-ctiltlvaiud  county,  and  hav- 
ing excellent  commnnicaiiun*  on  all  sides.  The  com- 
mand of  wattT  power  is  nut  sufficient  for  machinery ; 
hence,  though  a great  proportion  of  its  inhab.  arc  en- 
gaged in  weaving,  it  Is  chiefly  in  connection  »ith  other 
towns,  and  not  under  the  regulation  of  any  very  exten- 
sive establishment  upon  the  spot.  Its  chief  trade  is  tho 
weaving  ol  Osnaburgs  and  coarse  llncms.  It  has  lung 
been  famous  for  the  manufacture  of  a particular  kind  of 
shoes  culled  * brogues,'  excellently  adapted  for  the  uso 
of  a Highland  district.  The  streets  are  welt  built,  and 
many  new  houses  are  in  progress ; the  tendency  of  the 
manufacturer  » ho  works  at  home  being  to  convert  his 
earning*,  as  soon  as  possible,  into  a new  feu,  or  the  prcH 
perty  of  a {dcc«  of  land.  These  new  acqoircmeiua  aro 
laid  out  in  a neat  and  sulwlonttal  way,  and  bespeak  tho 
appearance  of  comfort  at  least,  if  nut  of  wealth.  Fuel  U 
water-borne,  and  the  nnnrpst  sea-port  is  Dundee,  14 
m.  distant.  There  are  valuable  quarries  here,  the 
products  of  which  are  all  sent  round  to  a great  dis- 
tance. On  tbe  whole,  the  present  circumstances  of  this 
town  seem  to  present  every  apiM'arance  of  a regular  and 
steady  advancement  in  its  population,  trade,  and  agricut- 
turai  Improvement."  {Bound.  Hep.)  There  were.  In  Ih.'Ih, 
9.H30  looms  in  the  town,  ofwhich  9..1G0  were  at  work.  M»«t 
of  the  public  buildings  in  the  town.  Includinga  new  church 
and  siiire  and  county  buildings,  an  episcopal  cha]K'l,  Ac., 
have  been  erected  within  lhc*u  few  years  : there  are,  also, 
several  dissenting  chapels.  The  means  of  education  are 
extensive  and  good  ; the  town  having  an  academy  fur 
languages,  geography,  Ac.,  a parish  school,  a mechanics' 
Inatltute,  Suodav  scl^ls,  a large  Infant  school,  Ac. : here 
also  U a subscription  news-room,  a subscription  library, 
a roechanicft’  reading-room,  Ac.  Forfar  is  now  connected 
by  a railway  with  Arbroath.  It  is  governed  by  a provost, 

2 bailies,  and  16  counsellors.  Coimoration  revenue  in 
1839,  1,350/.  Forfar  unite*  with  Montrose.  Arbroath. 
Brechin,  and  Bervie.  in  seiHllDg  I m.  to  the  II.  of  C. 
Registered  pari,  electors,  In  1838-39,  379;  municipal 
ditto,  979. 

FORI  A,  Of  FOR  10,  a sea-port  town  of  the  Neapolitan 
dom..  on  the  W.  shore  of  the  island  of  Ischia,  cap.  riistr. 
of  some  name.  Pop.  6,000.  Streets  very  narrow,  but  the 
houses  are  solidly  built,  and  there  are  3 good  churches, 
all  very  much  ciecorat«i.  It  hat  a good  harbour,  and 
tome  trade  with  Naples,  I-eghom,  (ienoa,  Ac.  In  its 
vidnity  there  are  some  hot  mineral  springs,  used  as 
baths. 

FORLI  (an.  Forum  Lioii),  a tnwn  of  Central  Italy, 
Papal  Statue,  cap.  leg.  of  tame  name,  In  a fertile  iiUiii 
between  thu  Montone  and  Rouco,  ou  the  F.milian  nay, 
38  m.  S.E,  Bologna,  and  15  >n.  S.W.  Ravenna;  lal. 


«4G  H)ULINPOI»OLI. 

U'*  13'  2V'  N..  long.  120  I'SO"  E.  Pop.  <1K.2)  IG.OOO. 

It  !•  turroiindni  by  »kl  wall*;  U Rimerally  well  btiilt; 
hu  4 »}>ariou*  ttrcet*  ; a sqtiAro,  in  which  tl»crc  arc  tcvc* 
rml  fine  bulIrliiiK*  ; a cathrtlrnl ; Mother  rlmrrhc*  t and 
nutnen>UK  convents.  Many  uf  the  private  residence!  are 
built  of  marble,  and  th(‘  street!  are  omamrnt<.*tl  with 
arrailes.  Thu  n-UiiiK  in  tlie  rouDcil-rhamb<>r  of  the 
towii-hall  was  painted  by  Kaphael.  Fort!  Is  the  seat  of 
a (-ardiual-lcgato.  and  a court  of  primary  jurUdu'tlon  de<  f 
pendent  on  a saiperlor  court  at  Uoloftna.  It  has  manufar-  i 
lures  of  niiiin  silk  riband  and  silk  twist,  and  of  oil-cloth, 
woollen  t^^rirs,  wax,  nitre,  and  refined  sulphur.  It  also 
tratles  in  com,  wines,  oil.  hemp,  and  aniseed,  whicli,  as 
well  as  its  manufArtum.  is  considerably  fiirilitatrd  ly  a 
canal  from  Acquaviva.  '1’Jutc  is  here  a collrpe,  a public 
library,  and  some  leametl  swiellcs,  Kuril  was  foiiudleil 
anno  'aW  H.c.  It  was  annexed  to  the  see  «>l  Home  by 
Pope  JuUus  II.  In  I7D7.  Che  French  made  it  the  cap. 
the  dep.  of  the  llubicun.  It  w as  renolled  to  tho  Hoioan 
dorn.  in  IHIA.  {/tampoidi ; Vtci.Ofoe.  ; liotrring.) 

FUUI.ISPOPULI  (an.  Forvm  ropUn),  a town  of 
Central  Italy.  Pa|>al  States,  leg.  Forli,  6 tn.  S.K.  that 
town.  Pup.  4.O0U.  ? It  has  un  ancient  castle,  a catlK'dral, 

2 uarUh  churches,  and  several  convents.  Tills  and  the 
other  forums  in  dltTercnt  parts  of  Italy,  are  snppnseil  hy 
Slfroiiius  tu  hare  been  all  co»rt*n//.  or  assise  towns ; but 
the  proximity  of  those  on  tlie  Fmiiian  Way.  particularly 
of  Forli  and  rorllD|ioi>.>li.  seems,  as  Mr.  Forsyth  has  re- 
marked, to  contradict  that  opinion.  (For»]/iA'i  Itoljf, 
p.  460.) 

FOHMOS.A,  (('hin. Toe-won.  or  “ Terrace  Day,’’)  an 
Island  In  the  Cliiitesa  Sra,  belonging  partly  to  ('hhia, 
between  lat.  22^  and  2.V^  3(/  N.,  and  long.  120^^  St/ 
and  122*^  F.. ; about  HO  m.  from  the  Chinese  coast, 
from  which  It  U separated  by  the  Channel  uf  Fo-kien, 
and  170  m.  N.  I.iiton,  the  rhicrof  the  Philippine  Islands. 
Length.  K.  to  S.,  about  2.V)  m. ; breadth,  in  its  centre, 
about  80  m.  Area,  1.1,000  sq.  m.  ? Pop.  uocertain,  but 
perhaps  betweeu  2,000,000  and  3,000,000.  {I'option  Ht’ 
guur,  1H33.) 

A chain  of  mountains  rum  through  the  Island  in  its 
entire  length,  forming,  In  general,  the  Itarrlcr  between 
the  Chinese  on  the  W and  the  independent  natives  of 
the  unexplored  country  on  Che  K.  side.  On  many  of  its 
summits,  snow  remains  duKiig  most  part  of  the  sum- 
mer, and  llumiraldt  has  supposed  that  a portion  of  it 
reaches  an  absolute  vlcvation  of  upwards  of  12,000  ft.  It 
exhibits  distinct  evidence  of  former  volcanic  action  in 
some  extinct  craters  ; in  other  parts  (lames,  mephitic 
gases,  Ac.  burst  out  of  tho  egrth  ; and  sulphur,  naphtha, 
and  other  volcanic  products  are  ahundant.  .Some  parts 
of  the  coast  present  bold  headlands,  hut  all  the  W.  ^orc 
Is  bat,  and  surrounded  with  rocks  and  quicksands.  Its 
hartxiurs.  which  were  formerly  very  good,  have  become 
nearly  useless,  except  to  junks  of  very  small  tonnage, 
from  the  rapid  increase  of  the  land  cm  tiie  sea  ; so  that,  at 

rirc^nt,  Furinosa  has  but  one  good  |Hirt,  that  gf  Ke- 
ung.  at  Its  N.  extrcmiiy. 

*•  l‘hat  portion  of  Formosa  which  U posiesied  by 
the  Chinese  well  deserves  its  name  ; the  ^r  is  whole- 
some. and  the  soil  very  fruitful.  The  nuincrnus  rivulets 
fruin  the  mountains  tertilUo  Uie  extcmlrc  plains  which 
spread  below  ( but  ttiruughout  the  island  the  water  is 
unwholesome,  and,  to  unaci-iimatcd  strangers,  it  is  uften 
Terr  injurious.  All  tiie  large  plain  of  the  S.  reseniblcta  vast 
weli-cultiTatcd  garden.  Almost  all  grainsand  fruits  may  bo 
produced  on  cme  part  of  (ho  Island  or  another  ; but  rice, 
sugar,  camphor,  tobacco.  Ac.  are  the  chief  pn^urtUats. 
Formosa  has  long  bcvti  familiarly  known  as  the  granary 
of  the  (.'hinesc  maritime  provloi“es.  If  war*  Intervene, 
or  violent  storms  present  the  shipment  of  rice  to  the 
coast,  a scarcity  immediately  ensues,  and  extensive  dis- 
tress, with  another  suie  result  — multiplied  piracies  hy 
the  d<>stitute  Chinese.  The  quantity  of  rice  exported  . 
from  Foimosa  to  Kuh-kecn  aim  C he-keaiig  Is  very  con-  ; 
siderable.  and  employs  mure  than  3<.<>  juuks.  Of  sugar  I 
there  annuaily  arrive  at  the  single  port  uf  'I'ecn-Uin  (In  ^ 
China)  upwjtrds  of  70  laden  juuks.  The  exiiortation  of 
camphor  is  Mkewiio  by  no  means  small.  Much  of  the 
camphor  In  the  Canton  market  is  supplied  from  For- 
mosa.*' iChituu  ReposUory,  il.  410.420.)  Besides  the 
foregoing  products,  niieat.  maixe,  millet,  kitchen  vege- 
tables or  many  kinds,  trufBcs.  Ac.  ; cot'KOtin,  a kind  uf 
arum,  the  root  of  which  is  a chief  article  of  food  In  tiro 
interior : oranges,  bananas,  cocoa  and  arrea  nuts,  peaches, 
ftgs,  melons,  and  numerous  other  Euro|)«an  aiMl  Asiatic 
fruits  are  are  cultivated.  Chestnut  woods  are  plentiful  ; 
and  in  the  N.  especially,  a gno*t  deal  of  timber  for  ship- 
buildingis  obtained.  Pepper,  aloes.  coRee,  a kind  of  green 
tea.  iHit  dlflhrent  from  the  Chinese,  cotton,  hemp,  ana  silk, 
are  other  Important  articles  of  culture.  Tne  ox  and 
buffrdo  are  usra  for  tillage  and  draught ; horses,  asses, 
sheep,  goats,  and  Imgs  are  abundant.  The  leopard,  tiger, 
wolf,  AC'  Inhabit  the  island,  but  do  not  infest  Its  cultJ- 
vated  portion ; pheasants,  hares,  and  other  kinds  of  game 
are  very  numerous.  Gold  is  supposed  to  be  found  in  the 
E.  part  of  Formosa,  as  it  is  seen  In  (he  hands  of  the  in- 
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hab.  ; but  the  chief  minerals  are  salt  and  sulphur,  ot 
which  latter  a good  deal  bos  Ik^h  sent  tu  China  since 
IHIli,  for  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder. 

The  Chinese  colonists  of  the  Ulnnd  art*  mostly  from 
the  np(K>slte  prov.  of  Fu-klcn.  ami  have  tanlgratcd  prin- 
ciiHtlly  from  jiorerty.  They  arc  a Intioriuiis  and  indus- 
Iriou*  race,  well-dispOM-d  towards  foreigners,  but  very 
turbuUnt  in  rt^spi'ct  to  tbo  home  authorities,  who  main- 
tain unlv  a very  precarious  sway  oier  them.— .the  For- 
niosaiis  (laving  friqucntly  risen  in  open  rctM-llirm  against 
their  mother-country,  'fhe  greater  part  of  them  are  cui- 
tivators  of  the  toll ; but  many  of  the  Amoy  meu  (from 
which  district  a great  number  of  the  emigrants  have  come) 
are  men  bonts.  fishermen,  and  sailors.  The  trade  with 
China  is  very  extensive : the  chief  exports  to  that  country 
have  lieen  mentiom'd;  the  principal  imports  thence  are 
tea.  silk,  and  woollen,  and  ntiior  kinds  of  manufactured 
goods.  The  traiie  is  mostly  in  the  hands  of  Fu-kien 
mercliants,  who  liave  also  a.ivaured  the  rhk-f  part  of  the 
capllal  necessary  for  tlie  cultivaliisn  of  the  s<dl.  As  many 
os  1(K)  junks  a month  are  estimated  tu  leave  Fo-kien  for 
the  W.  cnoKt  of  Formosa;  where,  however,  they  are 
(»bUge«l  to  lie  at  a great  distance  from  the  shore,  while 
carts  with  wheels,  destitute  of  spokes,  drawn  by  buffkli«ui, 
are  used  to  carry  tlie  cargoes  to  them  through  tlie  wate^r. 
There  ore  im  juuks  strictly  belonging  to  the  island  ; 
all  the  shipping  is  the  property  of  the  Amoy  merchants, 
((rttfz/qjf.') 

Tlie  native  Inliab  of  the  B.  of  Formosa  bear  no  re- 
semblance to  the  Chimwe  ; but  they  have  apparently  an 
alliance  witli  the  Malay  or  Polynesian  tribes.  **  They 
are  of  a slender  siiape,  olive  cnniplexion,  wear  Ions  hair, 
are  clod  with  a piece  of  cloth  from  the  waist  to  the  kne«'s, 
blacken  the  teeth,  and  wear  ear-rings  and  collars.  In  the 
S.,  those  who  are  not  civilised  live  In  cottages  cd  bamboo 
and  straw,  raised  on  a kind  of  terrace  3 or  4 ft.  high,  iniilt 
like  an  inverted  funnel ; and  from  IS  to  4U  ft.  In  lUameter. 
In  these  they  have  neither  chair,  tabic,  bed.  nor  any 
moveable.  They  tattoo  their  skin.  In  the  N.  they  clothe 
themselves  with  deer-skins.  . . . 'lliey  have  no  books,  or 
written  language ; neither  have  they  any  king  or  common 
head,  but  putty  cliicfs  and  councils  of  elders,  and  distin- 
guished men.  much  like  the  N.  American  Indians.  It 
does  not  appear  whether  they  have  any  separate  prics-t- 
boovl,  but  it  is  probable  tiiat  there  Is  none  layotid  the 
conjurers  and  enchanters  of  all  savage  tribes,  nor  any 
anc'ent  and  fixed  cerumonies  of  divine  worship,  or  system 
of  superstition.  They  ore  represented  by  the  (.'hinese  as 
free  from  tlicft  and  deception  among  themselves,  and  j«*t 
towards  eai  h other,  but  excessively  revengeful  w ben  out- 
raged.” ( t’AiBcsc  lifpofitory,  II.  119.)  Tho  Chiiicss*  ter- 
ritory in  Formosa  having,  mr  a lengthened  peri<Kl,  been 
grailually  extending,  the  really  Independent  tribi*s  have 
receded  towards  the  K.  roast  ; simie  of  the  others  have 
become  partially  clTlU<>ed.  settled  In  villages,  and  Inter- 
mixed with  the  border  i'hinesc. 

Formosa,  logetiier  with  the  Pang-hoo  Islands,  ccim- 
iKises  a for),  or  d<  paitment,  under  the  prov.  Fo-kien,  and 
immediately  sutijrct  to  Its  governor.  It  is  divided  into 
fire  kt-ms,  or  di^iricU.  The  cap.,  Tae-wan,  ts  desi  ribcd 
os  ranking  among  Chinese  cities  of  the  tint  class  in  tho 
variety  and  richness  of  its  merchandise,  and  in  |Ktp.  It 
stands  on  the  W.  ro.ast.  In  al>out  Ut.  23^  N..  and  long. 
120”  32*  K.,  surrounded  by  a wall  and  ditch.  Its  prin- 
cipal street!  are  from  30  to  40  ft.  broail,  and  fur  many 
months  of  the  year  are  covered  with  awniims  to  kiwp  oiT 
I the  sun.  On  a small  island  opposite  the  riA*  the  Dutch, 

! in  ir>34.  built  Fort  Zealand,  which  cummanded  the  bar- 
: hour,  the  entrance  to  which  Is  now  choked  up.  Tho 
I Chinese  garrison,  in  Tae-wan.  arnuunU  to  ab^iut  lO.is  o 
meu  : the  total  armed  force  usually  stationed  in  the  i*- 
I land  may  be  esllrnaled  at  ^soiit  double  that  number,  all 
I Infantry.  The  luvenue  derluxl  by  China  fioni  Fortr.osa 
' amounti'il^  In  IH20.  to  1 1.24D  iiurheft  of  corn,  ami  7,34i  ox. 
of  silver  ; tho  public  expenditure  to  482  bushels  of  corn, 
and  fi.ntXi  os.  of  silver. 

'I'hc  Chinese  a|>|>car  not  to  have  l*een  acquainted  with 
Formosa  till  about  U3ti,  after  which  its  roasts  become 
j the  resort  succr«ilvcly  of  several  Chinese  plr.ites.  Tho 
I Japanese  had  ptanteii  colonies  in  the  K..  and  at  one 
iMTiod  the  greater  part  of  the  island  N brngod  tu  them  ; 
out  the  Dutch,  having  been  allowed  to  settle  oo  the  \V. 
coast,  gradually  diaiodged  all  their  tmiMHients.  inchulliig 
the  SiianUh  and  Portuguese  (Ixith  of  whom  trle<l  to  gain 
a fiKHing).  and  lircame  sole  masters  of  the  Island  al>out 
1632.  After  the  conquest  of  (.'Idna  by  the  'Partars.  in 
IC44,  a Chinese  chief,  wltli  an  ann>  of  Chlmrse  refu^-e*, 
drtermini'd  to  conquer  Formu*a.  and  Qnally  expelleil  tho 
Dutch  from  ft  tn  1602.  In  1683,  however,  the  new  dy- 
nasty was  overthrown  by  the  coDtinental  ( hhirsr.  aiilM 
by  tno  Dutch  t and  the  authorltr  of  China  has  lK*en  ever 
since  maintained  over  the  Island,  though  assailril  by  re- 
peated insurrections.  {Ritlrr,  Atien  ErdknnHf,  iii.  (tVl— 
881.  ; Ahrpro/A  j l.a  Pt'rvusf  { (/w/z/qjfV  Krpo. 

$itory,  Af.J 

FORiiBS.  a royal  and  pari.  bor..  town  and  par.  of 
Scotland,  co.  Moray.  The  town  U situated  on  the  sld« 
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(yf  thf>  bum  of  Forrr»,  nhciul  S|  m.  E.  from  the  FIndhom, 
and  '21  m.  N.  from  the  loch  or  Inlet  of  the  »«i  which  re- 
ci‘trcs  the  l-'Indhom.  «nd  U m.  W.  Elgin.  Poii.  of  par. 
(l«3l>  of  which  the  town  had  3,4W.  “ The  town 

con«i«t»  of  one  prltndpHl  itTcet.  with  the  tow,i-hou»e 
in  lU  centre,  through  w hich  the  great  road  to  hm  mess  j 
paM«*s.  witii  tereral  imaller  itreets  braiichine  off  fruin  I 
fl7  II  p<aie«M's  an  rxcellent  aradeiny,  ralleil  Anderton'*  ‘ 
Institution  (fr«)m  its  foiimler,  a prlrate  gentieman  of  that 
luUDc),  which,  together  with  the  salubrious  climate  and 
cheapness  of  living.  indiKe  many  families  to  rtfslde  here.  ! 
Several  villas  have  been  erected  in  the  neighhourhooil  of 
tiie  town,  which  ma)  considered  likely  to  Increase. 
Forres  has  no  manufactures.  Fiudhom  is  the  wa-port 
of  the  bor.  and  of  the  surrounding  district.”  {Iloundaru 
Krport.)  Besides  the  academy,  there  U a rikmI  (urlsh 
school,  an  elementary  scIhkiI,  .and  a ladies'  seminary. 
Ona  hUl.at  the  W.  end  of  the  town,  are  the  poor  remains 
of  the  ancient  castle  of  Forres.  Almul  ) m.  N.K.  from 
the  town,  is  a n*markable  granite  obelisk,  called  Sneno’s 
Pillar,  consisting  of  a single  stone  23  ft.  above  ground, 

3 ft.  10  in.  broad,  and  I ft.  3 in.  thick.  One  side  is  rudely 
sculptured.  It  appears  to  have  been  erected  by  the 
Scotch  Iti  memory  of  some  victory  over  the  Danes.  A 
pillar  was  erected  in  memory  of  Ix>rd  Nelson  by  public 
subscription  on  a hill  to  the  K.  of  the  town.  A bridge  of 

4 arches  over  the  FIndhorn,  near  this  town,  was  swept 
away  by  the  great  flood  inthat  river  In  Aug.  1«29.  Forres 
unites  with  InTemesi,  Fnrtrose,  and  Nairn  in  sending  1 
m.  to  the  H.  of  C.  Registered  electors  In  Forres,  In 
1339-40.  I5.^.  >1001010.11  do.,  134.  It  Is  governed  by  a 
provost,  3 bailies,  and  14  counsellors.  Corporation  re- 
venue. foil. 

FORT  AUGUSTUS,  a fortress  of  Scotland,  eo.  In- 
verness. the  centre  one  of  the  three  forts  erected  along 
the  great  glen  of  Scotland,  now  the  line  of  the  ('ale<lonian 
Canal,  beauttftillv  situated  at  the  W.  extremity  of  Loch 
Ness.  31  m.  S.W.  Invcrnris,  and  2HJ  m.  N.E,  r ort  WiU 
Uam.  Fort  Augustus  was  built  in  1730.  and  was  so 
named  In  honour  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  father  of  (Jeorge 
HI.  It  is  a regular  fortUlratlon.  with  four  bostioiu,  and 
barracks  capable  of  containing  ton  soldiers,  with  proper 
lodgings  for  the  governor  ana  officers.  It  was  taken  by 
the  lirghiaodcrs  In  1746.  but  abaiiihmed  after  having 
been  partially  demolished  Here  the  Duke  of  Cumber-  i 
land  established  his  camp  after  the  battle  of  Culloden  ; I 
and  the  ruins  of  a turf-house  which  he  occupied  are  still  | 
In  he  seen.  The  fort  was  ordered  to  be  demolished  in  i 
HI8;  and  U now  occupied  by  three  or  four  veteran  j 
arttl^rymen.  In  Its  immediate  neighbourhood  is  a vil- 
lage, originally  called  Kilcummln.  from  its  having  been 
the  bur^-place  of  the  ancient  and  powerful  family  of 
Cummin  ; but  now  it  bears  thesamenameas  the  fort.  Pop. 
about  340.  The  village  is  meanly  and  Irregularly  built, 
and  forms  a contrast  to  the  beautiful  situation  in  which 
it  Is  placed.  {>/r.  UranVt  l.eUert  Jrom  the  Uifiklandt  ; 
Home's  Hist,  (tf  the  Kebellion  ; Garsutt's  Tbitr,  ii.  318.; 
FoTSWth’s  Beauties,  \ Inverness.) 

FORT  GF.ORGB,  a fortress  of  Scotland,  co.  Inver- 
ness, II  m.  N.E.  Invemeif.  on  a low  sandy  peninsula 
Jutting  Into  the  Moray  Frith,  and  forming  the  most 
E.  of  the  three  forts  erectc*!  along  the  great  glen  of 
Scotland.  It  it  esteemed  the  most  complete  fortifica- 
Mod  In  BritalD,  and  not  being  rnmrnanded  by  any  part 
of  the  adjacent  country,  may  bid  deflance  to  assault. 
The  work  was  erected  so  as  to  command  the  entrance 
to  the  Moray  Frith.  The  ramparts  on  three  sides  ri^e 
idmost  out  ot  the  sea,  the  waters  of  which  may  at  pleasure 
bn  Introduced  into  the  fosse,  which  skirts  the  fourth 
side.  It  has  four  bastions,  mounted  with  80  cannon  ; a 
bomb-proof  magaxine.  Ac.,  and  accommodation  for  3,000 
men.  The  buildings  are  remarkably  neat,  and  disposed 
in  hudsomo  squares,  with  a fine  walk  round  the  ram- 
parts. The  fort  occupies  no  less  than  1-^  acres.  It  was 
lama  to  be  built  in  1747,  under  the  direction  of  General 
Skinner,  and  cost  upwards  of  160,000/.  It  was  partially 
used  as  a state  prison  during  the  late  war.  Though  Fort 
Augustus  and  Fort  William,  tlio  other  forts  on  the  line 
of  the  Caledonian  canal,  have  been  dismantled  since  the 
peace.  F<h3  George  Is  kept  In  good  order,  and  has  a 

E tremor  and  a garrison.  {Forwth's  Beauties  aj  Scot- 
nd,  $ Inverness ; Sioddart’s  Bemarks  on  Scotland } 
Pennant's  Tour.) 

FORT  WILLIAM,  a fortress  of  Scotland,  co.  Inver- 
ness, at  the  R.  extremity  of  la>ch  Idnnhe,  and  the  W. 
end  of  the  Cals?donlan  Canal.  This  fort.  Fort  Au- 
gustus in  the  centre,  and  Fort  Georn  at  the  E.  ex- 
tremity of  the  great  glen  in  the  line  ot  this  canal,  were 
built  at  different  times  for  supporting  the  authority  of 
the  general  govemment,  and  curbing  the  turbulence  of 
tlie  ilighland  clans.  It  was  originally  built  of  turf, 
by  General  Monck,  In  the  time  of  the  Common- 
wetdth,  being  so  large  as  to  contain  a garrison  of  3,000 
men.  It  was  called  the  Garrison  of  Inverlochy,  osHng 
to  Its  situation  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ixtchy,  a stream  which 
falls  into  Loch  Linnhe.  In  the  reign  of  William  and 
Mary,  It  vas  rebuilt  of  stone,  but  on  so  small  a scale  as 
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to  afford  accommodation  to  only  hoo  men.  It  then  re- 
ecived  the  name,  which  It  has  since  retained,  of  Fort  Wil- 
liam. It  is  of  a triangular  form,  with  two  bastiuua  In 
the  rrltcllionof  1713,  the  Highlanders  ntade  an  imsuc. 
ci*ssful  attack  on  it ; and  in  1746  it  stood  a siege  of  flvo 
«i*cks  by  the  adherents  of  Prince  Charles  Stuart,  who 
at  the  end  of  tiiat  time  were  forced  to  retreat.  The 
fort  was  ordered  to  be  dismantled  in  1818;  and  Is 
now  toiiantnl  by  about  a dosen  invalids,  in  order  to 
keep  it  from  becoming  a complete  ruin.  Within 
1|  m.  W.  of  the  fort,  and  on  the  edge  of  Loch  Linnhe, 
is  the  town  of  Fort  William,  originally  called  Mary- 
burgh,  and  now  more  generally  (iordonshurgh.  Pop. 
about  600,  who  arc  chiefly  engaged  in  the  herring  an<l 
other  fisliery.  Ben  NVvis,  the  highest  mnunUtin  in 
Britain,  being  4.‘170  ft.  high,  is  in  the  inunedlatc  vicinity 
of  the  fort  and  the  town,  botlt  of  them  firing  pliwed  at 
its  base.  Gordonsburgh  is  the  only  villaire  or  town  in 
this  district  of  Inverness-shire,  and  is  m.  dist.Tiit 
from  Fort  Augustus,  the  village  nearest  to  it.  {Fur~ 
syth's  Beauties  of  Scoitand,  j Inremess  t Pentuint's 
Tour{  Garnett's  Tour  throufk  the 
Home's  Hist,  qf  the  Ilebeltum.) 

FORTH,  a river  of  .Scotland,  which  orlpinales  In 
several  mountain  streams  that  have  their  sources  on  the 
E.  side  of  Den  Lomond,  in  Stirlingshire.  Its  course  is 
P..,  with  many  sinuosities,  by  Alrorfoyle,  Stirling,  a tl 
Alloa,  till  it  unites  with  the  arm  of  the  sen,  chU^  the 
Frith  of  Forth,  at  Alloa.  The  Teith,  its  most  important 
tributary,  has  Us  lources  a little  more  to  tJie  N.,  and  pur- 
suing a a.E.  course  past  Callender  and  Doune.  joins  the 
Forth  a little  above  Stirling,  bringing  to  it  a volume  of 
water  but  UttH  Inferior  to  its  own.  Its  other  most  important 
aflluenU  arc  the  Allan,  flowing  S.  from  Perthshire;  and 
the  Devon,  flowing  W.  from  Kinross-shire.  During  the 
latter  part  of  its  course,  the  Forth  flows  with  many  wind- 
ings Uirough  a low,  IiTel.  and  very  rich  country  : in  fact, 
though  the  distance  fnun  Stirling  to  Alloa  by  the  n»ad 
be  only  about  7 ro..  It  is  no  fewer  than  23  by  water. 
Steam-boots  ascend  to  Stirling,  and  ships  of  3^>0  Ions 
burden  come  up  to  Alloa,  which  may  be  regarded  as  its 
port. 

FORTROSK,  a sea-port,  royal  and  pari.  bor.  of 
Scotland,  co.  Ross,  on  a gentle  eminence  on  the  N.  bank 
of  the  Moray  Frith,  nearly  opposite  Fort  tieurge,  from 
which  it  Is  8fm.  distant,  8 m.  N.K,.  Inverness.  I'horc  is 
a regular  ferry  between  Fort  George  and  this  bor. 
Fortrose  was  formerly  known  hv  the  name  of  Chanonry, 
so  called  from  Us  being  the  chanonry  of  Ross,  where 
the  tiiihop  resided,  and  the  members  of  the  chapter. 
About  a mile  to  the  W’.  stands  the  small  town  of  Itose- 
markic ; and  the  two  places  were  united  by  a charier 
granted  by  James  II  in  1444,  umler  the  common  name  of 
Furiroas.  now  softcn>»l  into  Fortrose*  iwlilch  charter  was 
ratified  by  James  VI.,  in  i.'»92.  Pop.  of  the  united 
bor.  and  i>ariih,  in  IXW.  1.813.  rmbraring  3.V4  faroiUet, 
and  331  Inhatkittxl  houses.  Rotemarkio  U a meaner 
place  than  Fortrose,  but  is  reckoned  the  parochial 
capital.  Inasimicii  os  It  Is  the  site  of  the  parish  church. 
Aiiaiulsome  Fplscopal  cliaml,  however,  has  witiiin  the 
iast  few  years  iM-m  err*cteu  at  Fortrose.  The  Academy 
there  is  the  first  seminary  of  the  kind  established  in 
the  N.of  Scotland,  and  is  siipi>orU'd  by  donations  and 
subscriptions.  The  late  Sir  James  Mnekintosh  recelvrtl 
his  elementary  erlucatlon  here.  There  arc  two  other 
schools  at  Fortro«e.  and  two  also  at  Rosemarkle.  Tliere 
are  no  maimfa«'tures  In  the  place.  The  salmon  and 
white  sea  fishery  gives  consideralde  employment.  No 
mail  or  stage  coach  passes  Utrough  the  parish  ; but  the 
steam  vessels  plying  in  the  frith  call  at  rortrrMc;  and  it 
is  by  them  that  salmon  and  other  articles  are  conveyed 
thence  to  Abenleen,  I.,eUh.  and  I./>ndon. 

The  Bishop  of  Ross  resided  at  Clianonry.  and  was 
termed  "F.piscopus  Rosemarkiensis."  This  Fpiscup.il  seo 
was  founded  by  David  I.  in  the  I2th  cimtury.  Only  a 
small  part  of  the  cathedral  now  remains.  Some  of  the 
bishops  of  Ko«s  were  men  of  literary  emmence.  particu- 
larly John  M.ixwrJi,  author  of  Saero-Sameta  Hepum  .Vo- 
fesias,  who  died  In  LT>46,  archbishop  of  Tuam  in  Ireland. 
Fortrose  unites  with  Inverness.  Forres,  aivd  Naim,  in 
sending  a mc*m.  to  the  H.  of  C. ; and  in  lH3fM0  had  56 
registered  voters.  {Keith's  Cat.  qf  Scot.  Bishops,  Kdin. 
I824.  pp.  l84->304.  ; Kete  Stat.  Act.  qf  Scot.,  4 Boss, 
p.  349.) 

F08S03IBROSE  {on.Forvm  Semprtmii),  a town  of 
Central  Italy.  Papal  States,  leg.  Urbioo,  on  thcMetanro, 
in  a fertile  district,  7 m.  E..S.E.  Urbino.  Pup.  .^000, 
chiefly  emninved  In  the  manufacture  of  silk,  said  to  be 
the  finest  in  ft.-i)y.  It  has  an  old  fortress : a Ane  cathe- 
dral. containing  many  gncxl  paintings  and  interesting  in- 
scri|Uinns ; 3 other  churches,  6 convents,  a handsome 
one-arched  bridge,  and  the  ruins  of  an  aneictu  theatre. 
Near  this  town  was  fought,  anno  I94  B.  c.,  the  great  battle 
between  the  Carthaginians  under  Asdrubnl,  the  brother 
of  Hannibal,  and  the  Romans,  in  which  the  former  were 
totally  dofeated,  and  their  general  killed.  Tradition  has 
preserved  the  memory  of  Ime  event  in  the  name  of  a bill 
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In  Uie  vldnky,  cmllcd  Monte  ^ AtdmhaU.  Tbit  rlctory 
may  tm  uld  to  havo  dotcrmiDcxl  Iho  fate  of  tbe  lonu* 
cont«at«d  itru^gle  between  the  Komans  and  Cartba^ 
nianc  In  favour  of  the  former.  Fofteombrnne  waa  di^ 
ttroyod  by  the  Goths,  and  again  by  the  Iximbards,  but 
rebuilt  by  the  Halateiti.  That  famllr  sold  it  in  1440  to 
the  Ihike  of  Urbino,  with  whose  territories  It  was  after- 
wards transferred  to  the  see  of  Rome.  {Rampotdii  An» 
amt  Vni9er$at  Hitt.  xrilL  M.  Ihro.  edit.) 

FOUaH,  a town  in  the  Delu  of  Egypt,  on  the  R. 
tiank  of  the  Rosetta  branch  of  the  Kile,  pror.  Gharbieb. 
Though  still  a consideralile  village,  it  lost  lU  importance 
in  the  IGtb  century,  when  the  trade  of  which  it  was  the 
seat  was  transferred  to  Uosrtta.  Fouah  Is  most  agreeably 
situated  amidst  a great  oumbtT  of  flourishing  vUlages 
ai^  productive  fieios.  The  river  flows  past  it  through 
ooe  of  thg  widest  and  most  picturesque  portions  of  Its 
channels  and  banks.  (ChampoUion^  Lelire*  JeriUt 

a town  of  France,  d^.  lUe-et-VUaine,  ^ 
Cap.  arrood..  on  a hill  near  the  Sanson,  17  m.  N.K  ' 
Rennes.  Pop.  (1836}  8,974.  It  is  well  built,  has  a flue  ; 
promenade,  and  is  altogether  a very  agreoabte  town.  A 
chalybeate  spring  attracu  to  it  numerous  visiters.  I 

FougOres  was  a strong  town  in  the  l.Hh  century,  and 
was  considered  one  of  the  keys  of  Bnttany  till  that  ptov. 
was  united  to  the  French  crown.  Uurlog  the  last  cen- 
tury It  suffered  from  four  destructive  fires,  on  which 
account  few  of  lu  ancicut  buildings  exist,  excepting  the 
ruins  of  a Gothic  castle,  which  form  a very  picturesque 
object.  There  are  here  large  manufactures  of  sailcloth 
Uld  hempen  fabrics,  flannels  of  excellent  quality,  hats, 
leather,  dye-houses,  Ac.  It  is  the  seat  of  a tub-  prefec- 
ture. a court  of  primary  Jurisdiction,  and  a communal 
college,  (//sigo,  art.  llie^et^yUainc.) 

FKAMLINGHAM,  a town  aivd  par.  of  England,  co. 
Suffolk,  hund.  Ix)es,  on  an  eminence,  near  one  of  tbe 
aourees  of  the  Aide,  14  m.  N.K.  Ipswich.  Area  of  par-, 
4,470  acres.  Pop.  of  ditto  in  1831,  3.44A.  Here  is  an  old 
church,  with  a tower  96  ft.  high  ; a free  school,  and  se. 
veral  sets  of  almthouses.  Here.  also,  are  the  ruins  of  a 
magnificent  castle,  which  was  a place  of  importance  in 
the  Saxon  timet,  and  to  which  the  Princeu  Marv  re- 
mdr^  during  the  attempt  made  by  the  partisans  of  Lady 
Jane  Grey  to  place  the  latter  on  ine  throne. 

FRANCAVILLA.  a town  of  S.  Italy,  k.  of  Naples, 
urov.  Otranto,  cap.  distr.,  on  a hill,  in  a fertile  but 
uoh^thy  territory,  334  m.  W.S.W.  Urindiii,  and  17 
in.  K.N.E.  Taranto.  Pop.  11,180.  ••  It  U Urge  and 

regularly  built;  the  streets  wide  and  straight;  the 
houses  showy,  though  In  a heavy  style  of  architecture. 
Since  the  rear  1734,  when  a consiaerahlc  part  of  the 
town  was  thrown  down  by  an  earthquake,  the  dwellings 
have  not  been  raised  more  than  one  story  above  the 
ground  floor.  The  main  street  would  be  thought  hand- 
some even  in  a cental  citv.  Tbe  avenues  to  tbe  gates 
are  well  planted,  and  afford  a pleasant  shade.  The 
college  U a Urge  edifice,  with  many  handsome  balls 
and  galleries.  The  principal  par.  church  Is  gay  uid 
well  lighted ; but  so  stuccoed,  festooned,  and  flowery, 
that  the  whole  decoration  is  a mere  chaos.*'  {Ste-inburnff 
i.  314.)  There  are  2 hospitals,  a charitable  asylum,  a 
fnont-kf'pidli.  and  several  convents  ; with  manufactures 
of  woollcu  stun,  cotton  sbxrkings,  earthenware,^  and  a 
kind  of  snuff  slinilar  to  that  mime  In  Spain.  Franca- 
rllla  was  founded  in  the  I4th  century,  and  owes  its  name 
to  an  exemption  from  taxation  for  10  years,  CTanti*d  to 
all  persons  who  settled  In  it.  {Sirinbunu’s  TravHs  in 
the  Tvo  Sicilia*,  vol.  i. ; Rampoldi.) 

FRANCE  (KINGDOM  OF),  one  of  the 
richest,  most  important,  and  ix)werful  of  the 
states  of  Europe,  in  the  W.  part  of  which  it  is 
advantageously  situated,  between  laL  42*^ii0^and 
51°  S'  N.,  and  long.  4°  M W.  and  8°  20'  E.  ; 
having  N.  W.  and  N.  the  English  Channel  {La 
Jl/rt/wrw),  tbe StraiU of  Dover  (Pas  de  Calais), 
and  the  North  Sea;  N.  E.  Belgium,  Dutch 
Luxemburg,  and  the  Rhenish  provt.  of  Prussia 
and  Ravaria ; E.  the  territories  of  Baden, 
Switzerland,  and  the  Sardinian  Sutes ; S.  the 
Mediterranean  and  Spain;  and  W.  the  Bav  of 
Biscay  and  the  Atlantic.  Except  on  its  N.  E. 
frontier,  its  actual  arc  identical  with  its  natural 
boundaries ; bemg  on  the  E.  the  lihinc  from  the 
influx  of  the  Lauter  to  Basle,  the  J ura  mountains, 
and  tbe  Alps  to  the  Mediterranean;  the  latter 
and  the  Pyrenees  on  the  S.  ; and  N.W.  and 
W.  the  English  Channel  and  the  ocean.  The 
shape  of  France  is  somewhat  hexagonal.  Its 
.greatest  length  N.W.  to  8.  E.  (from  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  d^p.  KiniiflTrc  to  the  peninsula 
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of  Antibes)  is  664  m.  ; its  greatest  breadth  (a 
line  criming  the  former  nearly  at  right  angles) 
is  620  m.  Length, N.toS.,  Dunkirk  to  Perpignan, 
nearly  600  m. ; greatest  breadth  E.  to  W.  (a  line 
uashing  from  near  Lauterburg  to  Brest,  through 
Paris)  about  the  same ; least  breadth  E.  to  \V. 
about  its  centre  335  m.  Inclusive  of  Corsica, 
which,  though  belonging  naturally  to  Italy, 
forms  a dep.  of  France,  the  total  area  is  esti- 
mated, in  the  official  tables  published  by  the 
French  government,  at  52,768,618  hectaix'S,  or 
203,736  sq.  m.  The  pop.,  which  in  1801  was 
27,349,000,  had  increased  in  1K21  to  30.461,875, 
in  1831  to  32,569,223,  and  in  1836  to  33.540.910, 
of  whom  16,460,701  were  males,  and  17,080,209 
females.  (French  (^cial  Tables:  St.  Fargeau, 
Aper^u  Statistique  deia  France.  ) 

Physical  Geography.  Position^  Frontiers,  Coasts,  astd 
Islands.  — Franco  U Itwlebtoil  not  only  to  her  large  pu- 
pulsiion,  ami  the  active  spirit  uf  her  people,  but  in  a 

SToat  measure  to  her  aduuroblc  geographical  pusitloo. 
or  her^mmanding  lofluence  In  Eurotiean  aflliirs.  Un- 
like any  of  tlie  other  states  of  Central  Europe,  she  has  the 
command  of  three  teas,  including  those  which  wash  luKh 
tbe  N.  and  the  8.  shores  of  that  continent.  Her  entire 
line  of  frontier,  by  sea  and  land,  is  estimated  at  ahtHit 
3,840  m.  (Apercu&lalist.  p.  10.)  Of  this  extent.  1 ,3.V>  m. 
ore  on  the  fanu  side ; aoa  being  fur  upwards  of  9U0  nt  of 
that  distance  enclosed  by  strong  and  well-marked  notu- 
nil  barriers,  the  country  is  in  so  far  well  so^-ured  and 
easy  to  defeiwl  against  foreign  aggression.  Uf  the 
m.  of  »ca-coast,  about  360  in.  arc  on  tbe  Meiilterranran. 

on  the  AUjuiUc,  ami  &Go  on  the  English  Channel  and 
North  Sea.  The  N.  W.  coast  presents  tbe  two  runtidi  r- 
abie  peninsulas  of  Brittany  and  C'-otcntln,  the  bay  of  St. 
Malo  between  them,  the  Kstuarlcs  of  the  Seine,  and 
the  harbours  of  Morlaix,  Cherbourg,  Havre.  Boulogne. 
Calais,  Dunkirk,  Ac.  From  Dunkirk  to  Calais  the 
shore  is  border^  by  sandy  downs.  From  the  latter 
point  to  the  mouth  of  the  Si'Ine.  the  coast  is  chiefly  cha- 
racterised by  chalk  and  marl  cliifs  ; farther  W.,  granitic 
cliffs  alternate  with  low  shelving  shores.  There  is  sehluni 
deep  water  near  the  shore  on  this  roast : the  bay  of 
Canrale  near  Avranches,  fur  instance,  is  In  a gri-at 
measure  left  dry  at  obh-tUlc.  and  passen^Ts  at  MH.-h 
times  go  from  tnc  mainland  to  Mont  Kt.  Michel,  across 
the  lauds,  In  carriages.  The  W.  part  of  this  coast 
b besift  with  roi'ks ; tliese  are  especiallv  numerous  bt*> 
tween  the  mouths  of  Uie  ISelne  and  the  Vire.  (iood 
harixiurs  are  few,  and  navigation  is  rendered  danger- 
ous by  violent  tides,  the  force  of  which  Is  attested  by 
numerous  salt  marshes  along  the  shore,  produced  hy 
irruptions  of  the  sea.  The  W.  coast,  formed  In  part  by 
the  peninsula  of  Brittany,  is  at  first  elevated,  bold,  and 
rocky,  but  as  it  proceed  S.  it  gradually  dedimw.  and 
from  tbe  mouth  of  the  Gironde  to  the  foot  uf  the  Py- 
renees. it  presents  an  unbroken  line  of  sandy  downs  In- 
ters|»crscd  with  marshes  Betides  the  (iimnUe.  tho 
Loire  disembogues  on  this  coast,  which  is  farther  in- 
dented by  numerous  bays.  The  S.  coavt,  except  in  its 
E.  part,  IS  gwiiTally  low.  sandy,  and  bordered,  when-  it 
turruiinds  the  Gulph  of  Lyons,  by  nuineruiis  Ug\Kins  ; 
and  its  harbours  arc  in  gcner.il  neither  well  sheltered  nor 
easy  uf  access,  though  this  is  by  nn  means  the  ca-c*  with 
Toulon  and  one  or  two  more.  Exclusive  of  ihuM'  at  Uio 
mouth  oftlie  Rhone,  the  islands  round  Fraucc.  and  lx*- 
longing  to  her,  arc  of  coinjuralively  little  lui;^>rtnnc«‘ : 
they  lie  mostly  along  the  W.  coast:  01er>m,  lie.  Vi-u, 
Nolrmoiilicrs.  Bclle-Ilc,  and  Uurssant  (Usliant)  tudrig 
the  chief.  Those  lu  the  Mediterranean  arc  the  isU'%  of 
Hicres,  Ratoneau,  Pomvgue,  Ac.,  near  Marseilles;  ami 
(he  only  ones  In  the  Channel  are  Brchat,  and  a few 
rocky  groups  in  the  bay  of  St.  Main,  of  which  that  of 
C'hausry  is  the  i^lncipal.  Guernsey,  Jersey,  Alderney. 
Ac.  belong  to  Knglanu.  and  are  the  only  reinains  uf  the 
extensive  dominions  the  RngUsh  sovereigns  once  pos- 
sessetl  iu  France.  (//«go.  France  J‘iliore»^iie : liict. 
Gtfogr.  i Aper^  StoliMt.,  ) 
yfiniHtains,  ifc.  — Acuirding  to  Brugui^re  ( Orfysraphte 
de  rEurope),  these  belong  wholly  to  the  Alpine  and 
Pyrenean  systems,  the  line  of  separation  bi*twi*cn  whicli 
is  the  valley  traversed  by  the  canal  of  I..angueiluc.  The 
ramificatiuns  of  the  Alpine  syslem  In  France  are  therefore 
far  more  extensive  tnan  tnfxc  of  the  Pjrenenn;  they 
comprise  the  mountain  ranges  throughout  tlie  country, 
except  in  the  S.W.  The  principal  mounUdn  cluitn,  or 
great  watershed  of  France,  intersects  the  country  uod*  r 
the  names  of  tbe  Faucillct,  plateau  of  l.anKres,  Cuto 
d’Or,Covennef.Ac.,inageneraldlrection  N.E  toS  W,; 
but  running  much  nearer  to  the  S.R.  than  the  N.W. 
extremity  of  the  kingdom,  which  is  then4>y  dividini  into 
two  very  unequal  parts.  On  the  N.  and  W.  sides  of  this 
; chain  several  cousiderable  branches  aix*  given  off.  aa 
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(hn  VotffM.  Mojiello.  an>l  Argonnc  rangci.  Ihc  jiIjUmu 
d'Url6anft.  and  Morvan  mountains,  whtch  itrrU'h  to  the 
«TtrrmiUrs  of  Normandy  and  UHttany.  Ac.  These  ranges 
>T)Miriite  the  principal  rircr  hiulnt,  those  of  tho  Rhine, 
Moselle.  Meuse,  Seine,  and  Loire,  from  eacti  other  ; the 
basin  of  the  Rhone  is  on  the  S.E.  lidoof  the  Ovcimes, 
enclosed  between  them  and  tho  Alps.  Connected  by 
ramittcatlons  with  the  Cfsennes,  there  Is  a group  of 
mountains  of  volcanic  origin  scattered  over  Puy  de  DAine, 
Canlal,  and  some  adjacent  deps.  In  the  centre  and  8.  of 
France.  This  group,  which  Balbi  and  other  geogra* 
phers  regard  as  a separate  lystera,  under  the  title 
of  (ialto-Pranetque,  separates  tho  basin  of  the  Loire 
from  that  of  the  Garonne.  The  highest  points  ol  this 

Soup  have  a somewhat  greater  elevation  than  those  of 
e raucllles  and  Cevennes  chain.  The  Pic-de>$ancy 
(M.  Dor4)  is  estimated  to  be  6,‘iS3  ft.  in  height,  and 
the  Plomb-de-Cantal,  6,09ft  fl.» ; while  Mrienc,  the 
loftiest  of  the  Cevennes,  u only  5.919 ft.  high;  I.e  Re> 
culct  (Jura),  5.633  ft.,  and  the  Ballon  de  Suit  (Vosges), 
4.G99  ft.  The  Pyrenees  send  off  numerous  lateral  branches 
through  the  S.  K.  dm. ; their  loftiest  summit  within  tho 
Freocn  territory  is  M.  Perdu,  iO.om  ft.  In  height.  But 
the  culminating  point  Hi  France  belonn  to  the  Alps,  and 
is  probably  M.  (Man,  4,914  m^rei  (i/ugo),  or  l3,H95ft. 
hign;  next  to  which  It  the  Pic«des*Ecrins,  13,468  ft.  la 
elovadon. 

/frvers.  » Leaving  ont  of  view  the  Rhine,  which  can 
tcarcelv  be  called  a French  river,  since  It  merely  runs  for 
about  loom,  along  a portion  of  Its  E.  frontier,  France 
pMsestes  no  river  to  rank  with  the  Wolga  or  the  Danube. 
The  princina)  are  the  Loire.  Rhone.  Garonne,  Seine, 
Meuse,  and  NfoseUe.  Except  the  Rhone,  which  has  for  the 
most  part  a southerly  course,  the  above-named  run  In 
a N.  or  W.  direction.  The  Loire,  which  It  the  largest,  and 
traverses  the  centre  of  the  kingdom,  rises  in  the  moun- 
tains of  the  Vivarais  (Ard5cho),  near  Mesenc.  It  runs 
•enerally  N.W.  os  far  as  Orleans,  and  thence  mostly 
W.S.W.,  with  a somewhat  tortuous  course  to  its  moutn 
in  the  Atlantic.  The  length  of  Its  entire  course  Is  about 
690  m..  of  whkh  about  510  m.  are  navigable.  It  receives 
from  the  N.  the  Arroox,  the  Maine  (formed  by  the  Mar- 
enne  and  Sarthe),  and  the  Eudre;  and  from  the  S.  the 
Allier,  Cher,  Indrc,  Vienne,  Sevre-Nontalse,  Ac.  Ne> 
vers,  Orleans,  Blots.  Tours,  Saumur,  and  Nantes  are 
situated  upon  Us  banks.  'I^o  Rhone  rises  in  Swiixer* 
land,  beyond  the  Simplon,  and  alter  traversing  the  Lake 
of  Graeva,  and  forcing  for  itself  a passage  through  the 
Alps,  not  far  from  Chamliery,  enters  Fraivce  S.  of  the 
Jura  range,  forming  the  entire  S.  and  almost  all  the  W. 
boundary  of  thedep.  of  Ain.  From  Lyons,  where  it  receives 
the  Sa6oc,  the  direction  of  the  Rhone  is  nearly  due  S.  to 
Arles,  where  Us  delta  commences  ; and  it  foils  into  the 
MediterraneaD  by  a double  set  of  mouths,  after  a course 
of  530  m.  within  the  French  dom.,  more  than  810  of 
which  are  navigable.  Its  principal  affluent  is  the  Safme. 
whkh  runs  through  Franene-Comtf  and  Burgundy,  with 
an  entire  course  of  about  913  m.,  of  which  ab<Mit  165 
are  navigable.  Besides  the  Sadne,  the  Rhone  receives 
from  the  N.  the  Ain ; it  Is  Joined  from  the  K.  by  the 
Is4re,  DrOme,  and  Durance,  famous  for  Us  rapidity;  and 
from  the  W.  it  receives  the  Erieux,  Ard4cfie.  Gardon,  Ac. 
l.yons.  Valence,  Mnnteiimart.  Avignon,  Tarasron,  and 
Arles  are  the  chief  citica  and  towns  on  the  Rhone : upon 
the  SaAne  (which  river  Is  augmented  by  the  Doubs), 
Gray,  Chalons-sur-Sa6ne.  and  Macon  are  situated.  The 
Garonne  rtaet  in  the  Spanish  Pyrenees,  near  M.  Mala- 
detta,  and  runs  at  Brst  N.E.  as  far  as  Thoulnute,  but 
thence  onward  Its  course  is  geiverally  N.W.  to  its  mouth, 
(or  rather  the  mouth  of  tu  sestuary,  which  bears  tho 
name  of  the  Gironde,)  In  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  about  56  m. 
N.N.W.  Bordeaux,  and  190  m.  S.8.E.  the  mouth  of  the 
Loire.  The  entire  lengtii  of  Its  course,  including  the 
Gironde,  is  estimated  at  rdrout  350  ra.,  nearly  994  of 
which  are  navigable.  It  receives  some  considerable  tri- 
butaries; as  the  Tam.  which  it  navigable  for  a dis- 
tance of  90m. ; the  IxU.  navigable  for  190  m. ; and  the 
Dordogne,  navigable  fur  190  m.  from  the  R.,  and  from 
the  H.  in  the  earlier  part  of  its  course ; the  Save,  Gimone, 
Gers,  Baise,  Ac.  Thoutouso,  Agen.  and  Bordeaux  are 
sitmued  on  the  Garonne.  The  Seine  rises  in  Burgundy, 
alxNit  16  m.  N.W.  Dijon:  its  general  course  is  N.W., 
but  it  It  exceedlogly  tortuous,  and  though  in  a direct  line 
Its  course  is  no  more  than  al^t  350  m..  from  its  mouth 
In  the  British  Channel,  the  windings  or  the  river  make 
Its  total  length  as  much  as  5(X)  m.  It  enters  the  channel 
by  a wide  a^  capacious  mouth,  on  the  N.  side  of  which 
is  the  town  of  Havre  ; Its  rstuary,  and  the  lower 
part  of  Its  course.  Is  subject  to  the  phenomenon  of  the 
hore,  which  sometimes  occasions  considerable  damage. 
(S<e  Amakok,  8olwat  FaiTii,  Ac.)  The  prim'i;>al 
affluent  of  the  Sdne  is  the  Marne  ; besides  which.  It 
receives  from  the  E.  the  Aube  and  OUe ; and  from  the  8. 
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and  W.  the  YonTve.  Julne.  F.ure,  RUlc.  Ac.  Paris,  ('ha- 
tilion,  Troyes,  Melun,  St.  Denis.  St.  Germains,  Andely 
Elbeuf.  Rouen.  Hnnfletir,  and  Havre  hit  situated  upun 
its  b.tnks.  The  Marne,  which  nins  chiefly  through 
ChaintHtgne,  has  anavfgablc  course  of  915  m : it  receives 
the  HIaIs,  Oriiain,  Oureq.  Ac, ; ('holons  sur- Marne 
Epernay,  ('hntcau- Thierry,  and  Menux  are  seated  on  it. 
B<Kh  the  Meuse  and  the  Moselle  run  N.  to  Join  the 
Rhine  bey’ond  tlie  French  dnra. : the  fomH>r  has  a navi- 
gable course  of  169  m.,  and  the  latter  one  of  about  79  m. 
within  France,  'rhese  rivers,  however,  as  well  as  those 
of  the  Escant  (Scheldt),  Lys.  Sambre.  and  others,  belong 
more  properly  to  Helium  than  to  France.  The  CIia- 
rente,  the  basin  of  which  lies  between  those  of  tlio  Loire 
and  the  Dordogne,  has  a navigable  length  of  abuut  1x0 
m. ; and  the  Auour,  which  traverses  the  deps.  of  tho  Py. 
reneet  and  I^ndes,  has  a great  number  of  tiibuturh-s, 
including  the  Midouxe.  Pan.  Oleron,  Ac,  and  a course 
generally  W..  whkh  is  navigable  for  77  m.  The  other 
rivers  worthy  of  anv  notice,  as  the  Somme,  Ome.  Aisne, 
Meurthe,  Ranee,  Vilalne,  Arioge,  liorauJt,  Var,  Ac., 
are  referred  to  under  the  drps.  to  whlcii  they  give  their 
name,  or  in  which  their  course  Is  chiefly  situated.  (Hugo  ; 
Jpertu  S/alM,  ; Diet-  Ofog.  ; Hfficinl  TttbJes.) 

Lturtrs,  Martkrs.  <|-c.  — Of  the  former  there  are  remark- 
ably  few,  and  those  quite  Insignlflcant  in  point  of  sixo. 
The  largest  Is  that  of  Grand  Lieu,  In  the  d(-p.  la>lrc 
Inferieure ; but  it  Is  only  6 m.  across.  There  are  a few 
small  lakes  amongst  the  Jura  ranges,  and  otliers  octnipy 
extinct  craters  In  the  volcanic  district.  In  Ain  and  I.oire- 
eC.Cher  marshes  are  numerous.  The  extensive  laguncs 
on  the  S.  and  S.W.  coasts  and  clienhcre  have  t>oen 
already  alluded  to:  they  are  too  shallow  to  be  used 
otherwise  than  for  fishing  and  salt-works. 

Gatfogjf,  Soil,  and  Mintralt. — Geologically,  the  whole 
of  France  may  be  considered  as  one  extensive  basin,  the 
circumference  and  centre  of  which  consist  of  primitive 
formations,  the  intermediate  space  being  filled  with 
those  of  a secondary  and  tertian  kind.  Primitive  rocks 
abound  most  In  the  Alps,  the  Pyrenees,  the  penin*ula 
of  Brittany,  and  the  mountains  of  Che  so-called  GitJ/v- 
Prancique  system  In  the  centre  of  France.  They  are, 
however,  met  with  in  a part  of  Maine  and  Norm;ui(ly, 
in  Vend^.  In  Ardennes,  where  they  are  conteiimnous 
with  a chain  of  primitive  rocks  which  extend  into  N.\N  . 
Germany,  in  the  Vosges,  in  Daupliiny  (Isere),  and  on 
the  S.|coast  R.  of  Marseilles.  'Die  most  widely  dif- 
fused primary  rocks  are  granite,  gneiss,  micaeeiiiis  and 
arglltaceous  Khists,  and  primitive  Hmestonc.  In  \>n- 
dM,  to  the  foregoing  may  be  added  a great  number  of 
others,  including  porphyry,  diorite,  edngite,  and  ser- 
pentines; and  in  the  Danphiny  Alns  and  the  Pyrenees 
the  rocks  are  said  to  present  a still  greater  diversity. 
In  Use  latter  mountains  calcareous  rocks  ore  very  abun- 
dant ; and  some  of  a transition  kind  contain  a great  mim- 
her  of  organic  remains,  even  at  an  elevatinn  of  l.r/9) 
tolses,  or  10,230  ft.  ] {l)ici-  Gfogr.)  Argillaceous  sridst, 
also  containing  numerous  organic  remains,  is  prevalent 
throughout  a part  of  Brittany ; granitic  rocks  predo- 
minate at  the  extremity  of  that  ^linsula.  Porphyry 
of  various  kinds,  some  of  which  exhibit  great  beauty,  is 
the  prevailing  rock  In  the  Vniges  mountains.  In  the 
central  group  of  Limousin.  Auvergne,  Ac.,  gneiss,  gra- 
nJtes,  and  micaceous  schists  arc  abundant,  but  difT<-r 
matly  in  their  characters  from  those  of  the  surround- 
Ing  mountain  chains.  The  Puy  de  DOine  and  sotre 
other  adjacent  mountains  have  a base  of  trachite,  and 
in  the  Vivarais  (Ard4cbe),  etpccially,  sroups  of  glganik* 
basaltic  columns  are  frequently  met  with  in  some  placv-s 
alternating  with  calcareous  strata  containing  fresh  aatrr 
shells.  These  rocks,  tocher  with  the  traces  of  extinct 
craters,  the  existence  of  lava  streams,  and  other  volcanic 
pruducts,  clearly  point  to  a time  of  volcanic  activity  in 
this  region,  which  has  probably  had  place  at  no  very 
remote  period  in  the  history  of  our  planet.  It  may  liere 
be  mentioned  that  traces  of  volcanic  action  have  also 
been  met  with  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  in  the  ^'osgrs. 
and  in  the  d^p.  Var. 

'Fhe  interval  between  the  primitive  formations  of  the 
centre  and  circumference  of  France  is  almost  entirely 
occupied  by  secondary  formationa  These  are  ncarly 
every  where  calcareous  or  marly,  generally  comp.'ci,  mni 
often  contain  a vast  number  or  shells,  madrepores,  and 
other  organic  remains.  They  compote  many  long  Icil- 
ranges,  of  no  great  height,  but  freoiientlr  steep  and  birr, 
or  covered  only  by  a tnln  vegetable  soil.  All  Lot  raine, 
and  a great  part  of  Franche-Comtf  and  Burgundy>  con- 
sist of  these  formations.  It  is  on  this  kind  of  l.\mt  that 
tho  growths  yielding  the  finest  Htirgundy  » inns  are  rnninl 
in  the  Cf«t*  d’Or.  The  secondary  ft-rmailons  extend 
through  Dauphtny.  and  on  the  left  bank  of  tiie  Rhone  as 
far  as  the  Mediterranean,  through  laingurduc  with  tho 
Cevennes  quite  to  the  Pyrenees;  and  surrounding  the 
Paris  basin,  they  reach  tne  sea  both  on  the  N.  and  W. 
coast. 

The  tertiary  deposits  of  I’r.vnro  are  hlplily  Interesting : 

I they  are  mostly  ralcarcoiu,  em-Iosing  gri ut  quanlUu-s  of 
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•iiflh  and  the  remains  of  fossil  mammalia  of  torra  size. 
'I'lie  mmt  mnarka1«t»*  of  the  tertiary  format Intii  It  what 
Is  railed  thv  **  Taris  noaiti/*  which  orrupks  a •omrwhal 
circular  area  nearly  taxuided  by  a line  passing  through 
Btois,  firlrans,  Montargis,  1‘ruvins,  r'|M*rnajr. 
Heaurais,  PmUolse,  nnd  Chtrtn**.  Attill  larger  tertiary 
diitrin  » fuuml  at  the  fo\>t  of  the  Pyrenees,  Including 
aimoat  all  iiie  valleys  of  the  Adour  and  Garonne,  the 
deps.  Landes.  Gironde,  &c.  There  are  others  in  the  ral> 
levs  of  the  Loire,  Hhlnc,  AlUer,  &c.  'I'he  most  extensive 
alfuvLal  district  is  that  around  the  moutli  of  the  Rhone, 
The  soil  of  France  is.  s]H.Mking  g»*nefally,  very  su« 
perior.  No  doubt  sho  has  large  trw  ts  of  moutiUinotu. 
heathy,  and  unproductive  land  ; but  her  productive  soil 
bears,  notwithstanding,  a larger  proportion  to  t)>e  entire 
extent  of  the  country  than  in  m<Ht  other  European 
states.  According  to  the  offlci.'U  returns,  the  total  sur- 
face of  France,  Including  Corsica,  was,  In  1837,  distri- 
buted as  follows 
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The  greatest  extent  of  mountainous  surface  is  found 
ill  the  d«mi.  of  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees,  and  those  of 
AriOgc.  Cote  d'Or,  Urome.  Doubs,  Haute  Loire,  and 
Haute  Blame ; heath  land  prevails  most  in  basses 
Alpcs,  I^andes,  Gironde,  FinUterre,  and  Hrrault ; cal- 
careout  chiefly  in  Oise,  basses  Alpes,  Dordogne,  Marne, 
and  Vienne;  sandy  soils  in  Cher,  Haute  l.olre.  Loirel, 
and  Puy  de  I)6me ; and  rich  lands  iii  Gor«.  Aisne,  Kure- 
et-Loire,  Kiirc,  Marne,  Nord,  Tarn,  ami  Yonne.  France 
has  considerable  mineral  we,Uih.  The  metal  most  abun- 
dant is  iron  ; in  1H37  it  was  otitained  in  G4  of  the  Ht>de|>s. 
Those  In  which  it  is  most  plentifully  produced,  are 
Haute-Mame,  Haute  Saivne,  Sli^vre.  C6te  d’Or,  Dnr- 
dogne.Orne, Meuse,  Moselle,  Ardennes,  U«yre,t'her.  Aude. 
Pyr^6ei  (Jrlentales,  Arlige,  and  Houle  VI**nno.  Two 

fold  mines  were  formerlr  wruiiuht,  one  in  the  drp.  Bas 
thin,  and  the  other  in  is^,  but  both  have  long  been 
aiuindoned.  There  are  also  two  silver  mines,  one  in 
each  of  the  above  deps.,  hut  only  that  of  Allrmonte  , 
(Isi'ro)  is  at  present  wrought.  Silver  is,  however,  fre-  | 
qiienlly  founn  in  the  lead  mines,  which  are  chiefly  | 
abuodwt  in  Finisterrt*,  and  tlve  RhenUh,  Alpine,  and  i 
some  of  the  8.  dc]>s.  Copper,  mercury,  line,  tin,  I 
antimony,  and  manganese,  both  In  large  r)uantities.  I 
arsenic,  bismuth,  cotnli.  chrome,  Ac.,  are  met  with  ; | 
and  amongst  the  rarer  metals  molytHh-num  and  tung-  i 
sten,  titaniitm  in  Haute  Vienne,  and  uruHtum  near 
Aulnn.  Coal  is  very  widely  diffused.  The  principal 
cii.d-ileld  is  in  the  def?.  du  Nord.  where  It  f •rms  part  of 
a (O.al-district  -V)  leagues  In  length  by  2 broad,  extending 
Into  Rhenish  Prussia.  Others  exist  In  the  deps.  on  the 
l.oiro,  in  Aveyron,  Ac.;  coal  mines  are  partlm- 
lariy  numurous  around  St.  Ltienne.  1'iie  salt  bell  dis- 
cnrt'rtitl  .about '#)  Years  since  In  Lorraine,  arc  supposed 
to  extend  boneatn  a surface  of  iV)  s<]iiare  Iraguns,  and 
will  fully  supply  France  for  ages.  Turf  In  the  N., 
asphaku  n in  the  K.  and  elsewhere,  naphtha  ami  sul- 
phur in  the  S , vitriol,  alum,  nitre,  plaster  of  Paris, 
porcelain  and  other  clays,  grapliUe,  attteatos.  iet,  and 
some  gems,  lillmgrapbic,  mill,  and  building  stone,  excel-  | 
I'Mit  marble,  state,  granite.  Ac.,  are  amount  the  valuable 
mineral  products.  Mining  Industry  will  be  treated  of 
liereafter. 

There  are  no  fewer  than  700  (or,  arrordinc  to  Hugo, 
upwards  of  l.OnU)  ntini'ra]  springs,  of  a m«‘<iu-lnal  cha- 
racter, tiioiigh  only  about  9U  of  these  are  freqiicuted  by 
visiters,  of  w lioro  there  are  perhaps  In  all  atmut  -in.nuil 
yearly.  The  principal  arc  the  warm  sulphureous 
springs  of  Hart ges,  rauterets,  BAgiu'  res.dp-Rigorrts.  and 
de  LiH-hon.  in  the  PvreueeH;  the  saline  springs  of  Aix, 
the  chalytteates  of  Bourlxm  I'.krcharnttault  (Vosges), 
and  Plombidrvs  ; the  cold  springs  of  Knghirii,  Ac. 

"The  ciimafe  v(  France  Is  not  uxcelliol  liy  that  of  any 
other  part  of  Kunipe.  The  air  is  aem?raiiy  pure,  and 
the  winters  mild;  though  the  4lifl<Tem'cs  or  latitude, 
elevatjoii.  toll,  exposure.  Ac  occasion,  in  this  respect,  very 
material  differences.  Generally,  France  may  be  dlvidiHl 
into  4 rt‘glons.  The  lit.  or  most  8.  — the  region  of  the 
ollvcxis  bounded  N.  otkI  \V.  by  a !ine  p>asslng  diago- 
nallv  fr<»m  B|wndres-de-Lurlion  (a  the  Pyreiui's.  to  f)ie 
in  urhme.  Tire  dd,  or  region  tiirough  which  tlie  culti- 
vation of  malie  extcr>di,  stretches  as  far  N.  as  a line 
drawn  from  the  mouth  of  the  Gixorwle  to  the  N.  ox- 
tremily  of  Alsace.  The  3il  region,  which  terminates  to. 
gelher  with  the  culture  of  the  vine,  has,  for  Us  N.  limit, 
a line  extending  from  the  mouth  of  the  Loire  to  Me. 
xi^res  in  Ardennes.  The  4tli,  or  S.  zone,  comprises  the 
rest  of  the  country.  Tho  mean  annual  lemperaturr  of 
different  parts  of  France  has  been  estimated  os  l^ollowi, 


by  Humboldt;  at  T<uilon  (T.ahr.) ; at  MarMdIlv'a 
at  Rt)rdranx  at  Nantes  at  Paris 

and  ut  Dunkirk  ■'•(>*5^.  More  rahi  aiipcari  to  fall  during 
the  year  on  the  8.F..  than  on  Uie  N.v\ . side  of  tlic  great 
w.a(ersl>ed,  the  average  Udng.  in  Is^rc  32  inclies,  in 
Haut  Khin  from  (»  31  in.,  at  Lyons  29  in.,  and  at 
Montpelier  2Hin.;  while  at  Paris  the  fall  is  only  19  in., 
in  Ome  ‘/O  in.,  and  in  llic-<*t- Vilainr  21  in.  Rut  ihU- 
witlistAndiiig  this  result,  tiie  sky  is  generally  bright, 
and  the  atm(Hi>h<'re  clear  in  the  S K„  and  there  ate  at 
least  one-thinl  fewer  rainy  days  than  in  the  N.W., 
where  the  almo-ph«Te  l«  almost  constantly  charged 
'with  moisture  brought  by  tfve  W.  winds  which  com- 
monly prevail,  and  the  weather  is  more  or  less  cold 
fiir  half  tlie  ye*ar.  The  rciitrc  of  tho  country  enjoys  a 
happy  medium  of  t4*m{>er:iture  and  climate ; in  the  S.  tlw 
summers  are  lung,  dry,  .and  hot.  'I'hc  d«‘partmetits  around 
the  Gulph  ofl.yimsare  subject  loa  vl.>lcnt  N.  wind  called, 

, in  Provencal,  the  ht»e,  the  circiuj  of  ancient  writers. 
According  to  Mr.  Inglts,  “this  wind  is  the  curse  t»f  all 
thiMm  provs.,  and  it  is  scarcely  possible,  in  travelling 
: througli  this  ciuintry,  to  meet  witn  a greater  misfortune 
than  a &isc  wind,  especially  if  the  word  ‘meet’  be  in- 
. terprrtcd  Htrr.d!r.  . ■ - Its  effect  upuu  the  frame  U singu- 
larly dUag  rei  able  : it  parches  the  mtailh  and  Uiruat, 
CTe.otes  a feeling  of  siin>tcation.  aiwl  seems  to  dry  up  tlie 
whole  juices  of  the  bckiy.”  (Inglh’t  Siriurrianti^ 
p.  l‘iH. ; Aprrfu  Staiisliifur,  Ac.) 

The  vfgflaolr  produett  of  France  are  sahl  by  Hugo  to 
comprise  upwards  of  ICW  gnsern,  and  ti.iJiiO  species.  All 
those,  however,  ore  not  inulgenous,  and  many  new  plants 
have  berm  Intrixluccd  withbi  the  last  twtu  centuries.  The 
most  richly  wikmIiiI  parts  arc  the  mounUinnus  district*. 
partlculorU'  the  Viuges,  Uic  plateaux  of  loingrrs  anil 
Orleans,  the  t.Vvonmvs,  and  the  mountains  of  Auvergne 
and  Limousin.  The  Alps  and  Pyrmn**.  provervee,  the  S. 
part  of  Languidoc,  and  the  W.  of  France,  are  but  irt- 
diffcreiUly  wooded.  The  principal  forest  trei'^  are  tli« 
oak,  rl<n,  lieech,  maple,  ash,  walnut,  cliestniK,  blreli, 
poplar,  larch,  pine,  fir,  box,  cornel,  Ac  In  the  VtM>ge» 
and  Jura  mountains.  Brittany,  and  the  I.andn,  there  are 
eximiive  forests  of  Hr  ; the  chestnut  woods  are  very  hue 
in  Haute  I.a>lre.  The  olive,  orange,  lemon,  pistarhi«i, 
and  carob  grow  wild  in  the  S.,  but  there  only  ; the 
fruits  of  all  are  inferior  to  those  of  warmer  climates.  The 
ca;>er  (Capnons  spovosn),  dltTiued  over  Provence,  ftir- 
nUlies  a well-known  article  of  export.  Cherries,  nppli-s, 
and  several  <Xbcr  frviits  grow  wild : apples  ami  pears  Hr«- 
largely  cultivated  in  the  N.  departments,  aad  pruitrs  in 
the  centre  of  France.  The  culture  of  these  and  other 
fruits  vriil  tttf  advertetl  to  in  a subseouetit  section. 

Mr.  Inglis,  who  travelh-d  through  many  rourtlriei  of 
Europe  on  /oo/,  has  the  following  renvirks  on  itie 
Kcivryof  France:  — " All  pani-gvrtc  upon  the  lovcliiwss 
and  laughing  fertility  of  France  is  rhodomonlade.  Tliere 
is  more  of  liie  be-uitiful  and  the  pic  tureupie  in  many  a 
single  county  of  England,  or  even  of  .‘vcolland.  than  in 
all  tlie  scattered  Uaudes  of  France,  were  they  coiu 
ceiitrated  within  a ring-fence;  excepting  always  the 
Pyrenees,  which  1 cannot  help  looking  upon  as  a aim!  of 
separate  territory  — the  mere  boundary  lietwcen  France 
and  .Sjioin  ; but  at  all  events  the  Pyrenees  must  be  ex- 
ceplcu.  I have  travelled  through  almost  every  p.art  of 
France;  and  truly.  1 have  found  its  beauties  thinly 
s«*w  n.  If  the  banks  of  some  of  its  rivers  f»e  excej/ted  — 
the  .Heine,  the  lyoire.  the  Rhone,  and  the  (iarunne,— . 
iomo  parts  of  Normandy,  and  tlie  dejMsrtmmts  of  the 
Pyrenees,  France  is  an  unromantic,  uninteresting,  un- 
lovely land.  And  even  in  these  favoured  parts,  such  as 
the  vauntixl  Orimnnois,  where  shall  we  find  the  green 
meadows  that  lie  along  the  bankv  of  uur  Thames,  or 
Avon,  or  Scv«m  ; or  upon  which  of  them  shall  we  pause 
toailmirc  those  romantic  views  — tliat  charming  v.ariety 
of  rock.  wood,  and  mountain —that  characterise  tho 
banks  of  the  Tamar,  the  NVye.  the  Derwent,  the  Swale, 
the  Wlvarff,  or  the  Dove  ? "These  are  nowhere  to  bo 

found 1 pity  the  man  w-bo  crosses  France  in  any 

direction.  Thousands  know  how  cnnupnnt  is  the  jour- 
ney from  Calais  to  Paris  ; but  they  who  never  traval 
farther,  suppose  that  lovely  E'rance,  panegj  rlsed  by  to 
many,  lies  i>ryoml.  No  such  thing.  Let  them  con- 
tinue their  journcr  hv  whichever  road  they  please,  and 
they  will  tiiid  Imt  little  improvement.  * * * t hiteaua 
also  we  have  in  th(*s«  provinces  (those  t»f  the  .S.), 
but  uh  S how  diffi'cent  from  tite  rliAteaux  of  which 
wo  read  in  th**  romance  writers,  and  which  never 
existed  Uit  in  thrlr  Iniagmatlons  1 The  chiteaux 
are  for  the  most  ;art  butea  upon  a Urge  scale ; 
staring  houses  with  wings,  and  a para|K*t  wall  in 
front,  covered  with  raves  of  flowers.  In  short,  we 
find  till'  whole  a delusion;  and  our  minds  revert  to 
Uie  OTern  acclivities  of  our  own  hills,  uur  o.sk  forests, 
our  lakes  and  rivers,  and  the  ix'aiity  and  fertility  ttkot. 
along  with  the  picturesque,  mingle  m an  Fnglish  loiul- 
•cape."  But  If  the  liidiserlmltiating  paneg)  lists  of 
France  have  gone  loo  far  on  the  one  lirnid,  we  ►uspi'Ct 
that  Mr.  Inglis  has  as  much  overshot  the  mark  on  tU« 
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other.  Mr.  Maclxren,  than  whom  there  can  be  no  better  sometfniei  found,  though  rarely.  The  wild  boar,  roo> 
authnrttj.  says  tliat  from  <'li41on»>>ur.Mamc  to  AvigtKin  buck,  a;ul  fox,  otiound  In  all  wclUw'Hidctl  part*.  The 
the  Jlhooe  flows  through  one  of  the  most  beautiful,  pir-  ' rt.>d  and  fallow  dorr,  formerly  so  plentiful  in  the  royal 
turesque,  and  dellKhtt'ul  reglooB  In  the  world.  And  parks,  have  become  rare;  narcs  and  rabbits  are  ea- 
there  are  many  other  districts  in  France  the  KTDory  of  iretiicly  abundant.  .Several  kinds  of  squirrels,  the 
which  will  bear  a comparison  with  that  of  any  other , polecat,  weasel,  otter,  marten,  hedgehog,  and  the  other 
counti7.  I small  wild  animals,  comn>on  throughout  Furope,  are  as 

yfamusit.— 'The  bear,  wolf,  and  wild  boar  are  the  only  numerous  in  France  as  elsewhere ; In  addition  to  which, 
formidable  wild  animals  now  inhabiting  France,  and  the  the  dc»tnan  (mhs  motchtfenu),  an  aquatic  quadruped, 
numbers  of  these  have  been  greatly  thinned  by  the  in.  inhabits  the  neighbourhood  of  Tarbes,  as  some  tieavrrs 
crease  nf  pop.  and  of  civilisation.  The  black  bear  ( Vr»ut  do  the  Islands  at  the  mouUi  of  the  Khune.  Seals.  doU 
pf/renaicui)  is  confined  to  the  higher  ranges  of  the  Alps  phlns,  and  somelinjcs  whales,  are  mi<  with  around  the 
and  Pyrenees,  where  Che  isard,  chamois,  and  wild  goat  coasts. 

are  also  found.  Notwithstanding  an  active  war  of  exter*  { Birds  are  very  numerous.  They  Include  two  kinds  of 
mination  carried  on  against  the  wolves,  those  animals  eagles  and  a spiles  of  vulture.  Several  birds  not  else, 
are  still  very  numerous  In  some  depakments,  as  In  where  met  with  are  found  on  Uie  shores  of  the  Medi. 
Morblhan.  s'srtbe.  Vendee,  l^andos,  and  the  central  terranean,  as  Uic  flamingo,  roller,  wasp-eater,  beccafloa, 
mountainous  departments.  In  the  Ceretmes,  the  lynx  Is  ortolan,  &c.  Bustards,  large  and  small.  Inhabit  the 
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»tep*.  of  tho  N.W.  *nd  rentre.  The  cock-oMhe.wood. 
aiui  ml  end  ^rey  partrlilge*,  are  tlte  principal  winged 
game.  Water-fowl  are  particularljr  numeroui  In  the 
dc|M.  Vendieand  Charente-lDlkrieure : la  cold  winters 
the  wild  »w4i;  viiltt  the  rountry. 

UeptUea  are  few;  there  are  but  two  renonioua  ter* 
penu.  A kind  of  greko  InhablU  the  S.  shores  : the  sala- 
mander, large  green  llxard,  mud-tortoise  and  b^/b  obtte- 
trtcatu,  are  the  other  most  remarkable  animals  of  this 
class.  In  some  dens,  frogs  are  reared  In  large  numbers 
as  articles  of  food.  Ttie  fliberies  of  turbot,  sole,  ray. 
niackarel,  herring,  pilchard,  mullet.  Ac.  in  the  N.  and 
W.  sea*,  and  of  the  tunny  and  anchovy  In  the  Medi- 
terranean, furnish  employment  to  numerous  familtci. 
Oysters  are  rery  abunuant  on  the  K.  and  W.  coasts,  as 
well  as  muscles  and  lobsters.  Leeches  are  eiported 


1 were  established  In  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  : 
...  . . . ..  — 


of  property . 

aivn  Ihe  power  of  dlijKJslug  of  properly  by  will  was 
within  the  narrowest  Uinlu.  Thus  it  was  enartt’d.  1- 
That  the  property  of  persons  dying  lulcstate  shall  be 
equally  divided  among  their  children,  without  respect  to 
sex  or  seniority  ; ami,  a.  That.  wl«m  a pcison  posvesied 
of  property  wishes  to  make  a will,  he  shall  be  permitted, 
provided  he  have  only  one  child,  to  dispose  of  a moiety 
of  hii  properly,  the  child  Inheriting  the  other  moiety  M 
matter  of  right ; If  the  testator  have  two  chUdren,  be  Is 
allowed  to  dispose  of  a third  part  of  his  property  ; and  ti 
four  children,  of  a fourth  : ami  so  on.  the  rest  being 
equally  divid^  among  the  children.  ...  , 

This  law  was  Intended  to  subvert  the  foundations  of 
that  old  feudal  aristocracy,  whose  usiirpallous  and 
pressive  privile^*#  had  entailed  much  misery  on  the 


from  Kraoce  in  large  quantities.  There  are  two  species  country  ; and  there  can  be  no  douid  that  It  w 


fitted  to  accomplish  this  object.  No  doubt,  however, 
this  might  have  licen  attained  otherwise,  without 
occasioning  tl»c  pemii  lous  results  Inscjiarable  from  this 
law.  By  Interfering  to  so  extreme  an  extent  In  the  dis- 
posal of  a man's  property.  It  must  plalnlv  les^n  the  mo- 
tives to  accumulation  ; while,  by  rendering  the  chiHiren 


by  Necker  ..  ... 

The  otHclal  returns  give  tho  foltowlng  numbers  for 
tlio  undennentiuned years:  — 


IfWIl 

iKOfi 

latt 


t7-.MO.Ofn 

W.|07,»»3 

3o.t6l,*t7a 


1«5| 

tH-V. 

lais 


-Wuo.nto 


It  appears,  therefore,  supposing  the  statement  for  laOl 
to  be  correct,  that  the  increase  of  the  pop.  in  the  3.^ 


of  scorpion,,  Cantharides  and  the  ctKhlncal  insect  arc 
met  with  In  the  S.  ( Hugo,  France  FiUoretque  ; Ajtcrfu 
Statisiique  ! Diet.  Geog.) 

FopuLtion.^The  information  with  respect  to  the 
pop.  of  France  previously  to  MM  Is  exceedingly  imper- 

feet.  But  according  to  the  best  attainable  Information  , , ... 

It  amounted.  In  1700.  to  l9.riG9.0ii0,  and  In  17«2  to  ‘ jn*  great  measure  imlfpetvdent.  It  weakens  the  parental 
2l.76y.f»00,  including  Conica.  In  17M  It  was  estimated  i authority,  and  has  the  same  injurious  o{K*ratlon  in  refer- 
■ ■ at  24.aoo.OuO.  I enee  to  an  entire  family,  that  the  Scotch  law  of  entHil 

• . in  PPf„„,ce  to  a shigle  child.  But  lU  worst  eff»Tt 

consisu  in  lU  inevitable  tendency  to  reduce  lamleil 
property  into  minute  portions.  Incapidile  of  bemg^ltl- 
vativl  in  the  beat  mann<*r,and  in  the  cnnseij^uent  schimiut 
It  gives  to  the  lucreaso  of  a pauper  agricultural  popula- 

l„  h.:  rorrKt,  IhM  Ih.  ol  th.  pop.  In  tb.  a.'i  | Ihp  pon.lUion  ot  f 

vear*  rndina  with  ItCW.  had  been  r»,l5l4dO,  or  lie-  Isreo  materially  improved  since  the  reyolutiM.  Is  true. 
IP.H  II  a fourth  ami  a Bflli  part  of  It.  nm.iuot  j^aoj^  i But  It  I.  ^"5  ;|l^* 

lU'tween  . — .....  

tbildren, 

the  deaths  during  the  tame 

M,22M.33y  being  males,  and  I.3,o73.0v3  females.  Of  the 
birth*.  2,ia2.lM0  were  illegitimate,  the  average  ot  these 
to  iegltim.ile  births  for  the  same  period  being  nearly  I 
to  !.>  annually.  Hut  it  must  be  remarked  that  the 
niimlier  of  illegitimate  births,  which  lo  IMX)  was  only 
4l.«a.'S.  hJwl  In  1H31  increased  to  74.727;  so  that  while 
the  total  p**l>.  Iiad  Increased  only  about  l-4lh  part.  Hie 
numitrr  ol  illegitimate  births  hail  nearly  doubled.  The 

firoportion  of  the  latter  varies  greatly  In  different  deps. ; 
t Is  Urgt'st  In  those  which  contain  the  largest  cities. 

The  Seine  stands  at  the  heail  of  these : In  U the  ille- 
gitimate are  to  the  legitimate  births  as  I to  2Ti6  ; in  that 
ol  the  Khhne  as  I to  .MH  ; in  Seine- Interleure  as  1 to 
T-A,  llleguimate  births  ore  fewest  in  Vendee,  where 
the  prnp<<r(ion  is  only  1 to  fi2  ih.  In  1942,  the  subdi- 
visions of  the  pop.  were  as  follow  : — 

. ia.9'.syv,.v 
- I«.9tO.««AI 
. « .'«I3 


I those  two  epochs  there  were  Imm  33.226.492  respect  owing  to  the  Uw  of 

. I7.13.V444  males,  and  1G.090.97>  females:  Ukun  place,  not  In  consequenrv.  but  In  desnlte.  of  that 
Ihl  .lorlUB  th.  .mu.  mrlml  nor.  !7.901,3(;j;  ‘ law.  I bb  •'"'W""  “f ‘•'f 
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The  number  of  marriages  for  the  85  years  above  men- 
tioned, was  h.2W,0&4 ; and  the  average  proportion  of 
children  lo  each  marriage  3D5,  or  very  near  4. 

If  we  draw  an  Imaginary  lino  E.  and  W.  through 
France,  about  the  parallol  of  47^  lal.  we  shall  find  that 
the  40  dc|>s  N.  of  tnat  line,  with  an  area  of92.230  sq.  m., 
had.  in  IS36.  a pop.  of  about  18.34f«.00n.  while  the  46 
clrps.  chiefly  8.  of  the  same  Hoe,  with  an  area  of  1 1 1 ,Vi6 
sq.  m..  bod  .n  pop.  of  somewhat  more  than  |.^.^00,l'0^. 
The  N.  of  Kram'e.  therefore,  with  a surface  19,273  s<^.  m, 
less  than  the  S.,  has  3.000.000  more  Inhabitants.  The 
average  pop.  to  the  sq.  m.  throughout  the  country  Is 
eiMinated  at  164,  which  is  jsrerively  the  density  of  the 
dep.  Jur,a.  37  deps.  are  more  thickly  pcoptrd  than 
the  average,  but  lu  general  only  slightly  so.  The  most 
densely  Inhabited,  tiro  small  dep.  of  the  S«-ine.  lu  which 
Fsrif  Is  situated,  ha*  6.64g  Inhabitant*  to  the  sq.  m..  the 
dip.  dti  NonI  has  4W,  that  of  the  Hhone  447.  and  that  of 
Seine- Inferieure  399.  The  Basies-Alpes.  the  least  po- 
pulous. has  only  60  liullridualt  to  the  sq.  m. 

There  are  about  l.HOO  suicides  annually  committed  In 
France,  which  gives  I for  every  18.333  infiab.  They  are 
more  frequent  In  the  N.  than  In  the  S.  In  the  dep.  of  the 
Seine  the  proportion  is  I to  3.632,  In  the  Haute  Loire 
only  as  i to  163.242  deaths.  France  has  but  few  very 
large  towns,  but  It  has  a great  number  with  a pop. 
varying  from  5.0U0  lo  20,000.  Of  the  total  pop.  4-Mhs 
are  estimatod  to  reside  in  the  rural  districts,  and  but 
1-Mh  part  in  towns  of  more  than  I.A00  inhabit,  (ffncyc. 
dr$  Gnu  ttu  Monde  ; QJfieitU  Tables.') 

Distribution  qf  Landed  Propertt/  — Agriculture.  — in 
France,  previously  to  the  revolution,  the  property  of 
persons  dying  Intestate  was  iiib)cct.  In  different  parts  of 
th«  kingdom,  to  dififerent  regulailnns ; but  every  whero 
estates  could  ba  disposed  of  by  will,  and  settled  by  entail. 
At  tho  revolution  a nearly  total  rhange  was  made  in 
these  respect* ; the  same  regulations  for  the  distribution 


vileges  of  the  nobility  and  clergy,  and  of  the  gabelle 
corvees  and  oilier  oppressive  and  partial  burdens  ami 
iini>o»ls,  was  of  the  greatest  service  to  proprietors  ami 
farmers  ; and,  in  addition  to  these  advantages,  a large 
extent  of  common  lands  was  dlvIdiHl,  and  a great  part  of 
the  vast  possessions  lielonglng  to  the  church  and  to  the 
emigrants  r.-\mc  into  their  hands  at  extremely  low  priews, 
so  that  while  small  properties  were  generally  augmimti-d. 
farmers  were,  at  the  same  time.  In  very  many  Instancrs, 
cliangt^  Into  landlords.  No  wonder,  therefore,  that 
ffrsh  energy  wM  given  lo  agricultural  pursuits,  and  thnt 

a great  Improvement  has  bi-en  effected. 

Still,  h*iwever,  It  is  certain  that  the  rapid  division  of 
landed’ property,  and  the  continually  increasing  excess  of 
the  agrli  ultur J ;>opulatlon,  caused  by  Uie  existlug  law  of 
succession,  have  gone  far  lo  neutralise  the  effects  of  these 
advantageous  circumstances,  and  form  at  this  moment 
tho  prominent  evils  in  the  social  condition  of  the  pe«.ple 
of  France.  “ The  population  of  that  country,  says  Mr. 
BIrkbes-k,  •*  seems  to  be  arranged  thus : a town  dvp«>tids 
for  subsistence  on  the  laiuls  Immediately  around  It.  Tho 
cultivators  individually  have  not  much  to  spare  ; because, 
as  their  husbandry  is  a sort  of  gardening.  It  rt^uires  a 
large  country  population,  and  has,  In  proportion,  less 
sut^fiuitT  of  produce.  Thus  Is  formed  a tiumeroas  but 
lUMT  country  population.  The  cultivator  rwelvcs  |«y- 
menl  for  his  surplus  produce  In  sous,  wd  he  exi>ends 
onlv  sous.  The  tradesman  U on  a par  with  tl^Urmer  ; 
as  thcT  receive  so  ihev  expend ; and  thus  80.000  jwrsons 
may  Inhabit  a district,  wltVi  a town  of  lo.OOO  Inhabitanti 
In  the  centre  of  It.  bartering  the  siiperfluiiy  of  the  country 
for  the  arts  and  manufactures  of  the  town.  P^r  from 
generation  to  generation,  and  growing  cominuany 
» they  Increase  in  numbers ; in  the  country  by  the  dl^- 
slon  and  subdivision  of  property,  In  the  town  by  the 
division  and  subdivision  of  trades  and  professions  ; such 
a people.  Instead  of  proceeding  from  the  necessaries  to 
the  comfort*  of  life,  and  then  to  the  luxuries,  a*  Is  the 
order  of  things  In  England,  arc  rather  rrtrogr^e  than 
nrogressive.  There  is  no  advancement  In  !■  rcnch  wlety. 
no  Improvement,  nor  hope  of  it.”  {.Tour  in  Frasut,  4lh 

"*in^h^^  Towf  in  France.  Mr.  J.  P.  Cobbett  makes  the 
following  observations  with  respect  to  the  inOutmee  of 
the  law  of  equal  succession  In  Normandy:  — * I hear, 
on  all  sides,  here  in  Normandy,  great  lamtmtatlon^i  on 
account  of  the  effects  of  this  revolutiOTary  law.  I hey 
tell  roe,  that  it  has  dispersed  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  families  who  had  be,  n on  the  same  spot  for  ceiituriM  ; 
that  U is  dally  operating  In  the  same  wav ; that  it  has. 
in  a great  degree,  changed  the  state  of  tne  farm  build- 
ings that  It  has  caused  the  land  to  be  worse  cultivated  ; 
that  It  has  caused  great  havoc  amongst  timber  trees  ; ^ 
there  are  persons  who  do  not  scruple  to  assert,  that 
society  in  France  will  become  degraded  In  the 
unless  the  law  be  changed  lu  this  respect.  I P.  169. ) 

The  best  French  writers  concur  In  the  view  now  given 
of  the  operation  of  this  Uw.  and  iU  operaUon  In  occasloa- 
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Imt  the  ciulleM  dirislun  and  lubdlTUion  of  the  Und, 
**  dont  raciiun/itnt’itf  dlpore  U sot  de  mu  campaumcs  attt 
stnf  oJHigfanic  rapiddi."*  Itut  the  offlri*!  retiimi  r»ub- 
lifthrtl  by  the  Frencti  fovemment  luuply  the  be«t  tlliu- 
tratlun  uf  the  <>xtnTne  fubdiritiinn  of  landeil  proi^rty  iu 
Frainru.  In  IM  5.  for  example,  tht^  were  lO.OtQj^l  pro* 
prrtii-i,  jrreat  and  imall,  rliargi'il  separately  to  the  land 
tax,  or  conirilmtion  Jundirf.  In  1K35  this  number  had 
Incroated  to  lO,<t98.A‘^t.  Mng  an  liicreaae  of  no  fewer 
than  8tXf.777  propertie*  in  the  Interval  I ThU  atatement 
doea  not,  however,  show  the  number  of  proprieturt,  as 
many  of  the  latter  hold  propertie*  in  ditTerent  communes, 
and  pay  taxe«  In  each.  In  IMIC  the  nunsber  of  prnpriKnrs 
was  estimated  by  the  Due  de  UaL-te  at  4.H.i3.riW) ; and  as 
this  estimate  is  believed  to  have  been  then  rattier  under  than 
above  the  mark,  the  number  of  proprietors  may  now  be 
safely  estimated  at  about  ^.■Vl0,nl<0.  The  greater  number 
of  these  being  heads  of  famillea,  ronilsting  of  about  5 
xersuot  each,  it  follows  that  the  proprietary  class  In 
France  must  comprise  from  I7.000.000  to  l*i,n00,0ou  In- 
ilvidualsl  But  exclusive  of  this  clast,  the  persons  oc- 
mpying  lands  as  tenants,  and  the  clast  of  agricultural 
aboureri,  are  suppiisrd  to  amount  together  to  about  a 
ilxth  part  of  (lie  pmiulation  of  the  country,  or  to  between 
VtKio.Aoo  and  G,r>on.(^gKi  Indivldiials.  tleure.  of  the  entire 
vnniilation  of  France,  amounting  to  3<‘t.fi00,(NX>,  about  a 
valf  belongs  to  the  class  of  propheiort,  and  about  two 
hirdt  are  either  engaged  In  the  business  of  agriculture, 
vr  depend  dlrmly  on  It  for  support.  In  no  other  Bu* 
ropean  cuuntrv  is  there  such  a vast  body  of  proprietors  ; 
and,  except  wnere  agriculture  Is  the  only  employment, 
there  Is  none  where  to  large  a portion  of  the  population 
is  Iromcsliatelv  d<  (>cnitrnl  on  the  uiil. 

People  In  KhRland  being  arcustomed  to  associate  ideas 
of  great  wealth  and  rrspettaiiillty  with  the  |Hisscttion  of 
landed  property,  are  apt  to  conclude  that  a country  where 
almost  everr  second  |>erton  ymi  meet  It  a tiroprlctor,  mutt 
be  in  a peculiariy  nrotpermis  condition,  nut  the  reverse  is 
the  fact.  Many  ot  the  so-called  proprietors  do  not  possets 
above  one  or  two  acres,  and  some  uot  so  much  ; and  In 
most  de|tartments  the  mainrity  of  properties  vary  from 
A to  |0,  an  and  40  acre*.  The  single  ctepartment  of  the 
Bouches  du  Ithone  contains  three  times  as  many  pro* 
prietori  a*  are  to  be  found  in  Scotland.  Tlie  contribution 
Jonritrr,  thmigh  there  arc  great  inequalities  in  its  prc^> 
•ure,  anmunts,  at  an  average,  to  al>otit  a tiflh  or  a sixth 
parr  of  the  rent  of  the  land  ; an<l  it  it  seen  from  the  offl* 
cial  returns  that  It  Is  assessed  as  follows:  — 

Properties  assessed  at  less  than  A ft‘.  a year  A,20iS,41l 
— assessed  at  from  A to  10  fr.  — I.TAl.'JtM 
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. inno  - — 

33,196  1 

- 

— 

1000  and  upwanlt  — 

13361  1 

Hence  it  appears  that  of  the  whole  number  of  hinded 
properties  In  France,  nearly  a half  are  assessed  at  less 
than  5 fr.  a year  t to  that  taking  the  assessment  at  only 
l*|0tb  part  of  the  rent,  it  iollows  that  about  half  the  pro- 
perties In  France  are  not  worth  more  than  fiO  fr..  or  4Ai. 
a year  1 And  U farther  appears  that  of  the  whole  pro- 
iH'rties  in  Franee  amounting  to  no  fewer 

than  9,'<2A.027.  being  about  9-Kths  of  the  entire  num- 
ber. arc  asacssed  U-iow  and  not  above  .V)  fr.  a year ; 
whl<‘h,  on  the  almve  siipi  osition,  shows  that  9 in  every 
10  of  the  existing  properties  In  France  are  worth  under 
500  fr.,  or  'HM.  a year  1 It  it  alto  seen  that  in  the 
entire  kingdom  there  are  onlf  13301  properties  asst'sted 
at  above  1,000  fr.  a year,  or  which  may  M supposed  to 
be  worth  more  than  10,000  fr.,  or  4r4W.  a vear  1 

Such  being  the  case,  wo  need  not  be  surprised  to 
learn  that  though,  tpv'oklng  generally,  the  small  pro- 
pritdors  are  in<iu»tri<ms  and  economical,  they  arc.  at  tlm 
same  time,  miserably  )»oor.  and  strongly  atUchi*d  to 
routine  practices:  and  that  even  if  they  h»)  a know- 
ledge of  improved  processes,  the  want  capiUil  would 
bean  insu)>eral;Ie  obstacle  to  tln*ir  carrying  them  Into 
practice.  It  is  customary  at  this  momiuit,  in  several  of 
the  southern  deftartments,  as  It  was  3,000  years  ago,  to 
thrash  com  liy  treading  it  with  horses]  And  in  some 
districts  the  plouglis  now  in  use  are  said  to  be  the  tamo 
00  those  descrllif^  by  Virgil  I (//stgo.  France  Fitto* 
resfwc,  ^c.,  art.  iVrrc-zc,  Ac. ) Many  of  the  small  pro- 
prietors rarely  taste  butchers'  meat : and  are  too  happy 
when  they  find  an  op|K)rtiuiity  of  eking  out  their  narrow 
means  by  working  at  day  wages  on  the  larger  properties, 
if  there  be  any  such.  In  thUr  vicinity.  Such  proprietors 

* P>«  proof*  of  thU,  wr  XlTullocb's  sd.  of  ihe  Wrallh  sf  .Vsliotu, 
p.  I »«4.  S»«. 

t Uittcist  AcceunU  bj  Uw  Mlnbiev  cf  CemoMTc#,  IS37. 


are  not  neftrly  so  well  off  u common  labourers  in  F.iig- 
land. 

In  a tract  by  M.  I.aflUe,  an  a proposal  for  reducing 
the  Interest  on  the  public  debt  pubilshi-d  a few  rears 
since,  he  observes : — **  Si  en  effit  lu  nianufact'nier  dvs 
nos  grandvs  viilus  cit  aussi  avis^,  aussi  lulroit  que 
rhomme  doit  ^tre  aujourd'bul,  notro  agricultcur  e>t 
aussi  ignorant,  aussi  pauvre  oue  dans  Ics  siivles  de  U 
feodalltc ; et  nous  avons  I'lndlgente  France  du  quator- 
xi^e  sl^le,  pour  consommer  les  produitsderingenicuse 
et  richo  France  du  dlxneuvl^e  sl^le.  I'ne  oartie 
considerable  de  la  populatiun  ne  mange  nl  nl 

viande,  ne  se  nourlt  que  de  quelques  grotslers 
mimes,  et  se  couvre  1 peine  de  quelques  mlserables 
nailloDS]**  And  such  It  necessarily  the  condUbm  of 
the  agricultural  population  of  every  country  In  which 
the  land  is  parcelled  out  Into  minute  portit>ns.  whicii 
neither  furnish  suflicient  employment  nor  subsisteiue 
to  their  occupiers.  The  latter,  cut  off  from  every  h -pc 
of  rising  In  the  world,  sink  into  a state  of  stupid  ai^atl.y, 
and  are  destitute  alike  of  capital.  Intelligence,  and  enur- 
priae. 

In  some  departments  the  process  of  division  and  sub- 
division has  not  been  carried  so  far  as  In  olhcrx ; hut 
generally  If  a property  exceed  100  or  20u  acres,  and  in 
many  Instances  if  It  exceed  AO,  it  Is  divided  and  a ]>orti«m 
let  tu  a tenant  Unhappily,  loo,  the  mode  of  U'tling 
land  In  France  prevalent  in  most  departments  U exceed- 
ingly objectlonwie.  Leases  when  granted  are  In  gene- 
ral much  too  short ; and  in  more  than  half  the  kingdom 
land  is  let  on  the  tn4Utyer  principle,  the  landlord  usually 
furniihing  besides  the  land  the  stock  or  cattle,  and  tiie 
seed  for  tho  first  crop,  and  receiving  as  rent  a certain 
proportion,  as  a third  or  a half  (geocrally  the  latter,)  of 
the  gross  produce  of  tho  farm.  This  system  is  sul>- 
verslve  alike  of  industry  and  enterprUe;'and  wlieieviT 
it  prevails  agriculture  is  not  stationary  merely,  but  is  in 
tho  most  wretched  state.  The  following  extract  from 
an  able  article  on  the  Agriculture  of  France,  In  the  A/- 
esse  I'rimestriette  (No.  2.  art.  1.),  shows  the  extent  and 
Influence  of  this  system. 

“ Quand  les  prupiiHaires  ne  ruIUvent  pas  eux-mFmes 
leurs  terres,  la  m(Kle  de  lenr  loyer  est  la  circonstancc  la 
plus  lufluente  sur  I’i-tat  de  Icur  culture.  C>  mode  cn 
Vrance  est  g6ncralemmt  dMestxble.  A rexrei>liun  de 
la  Flandre,  et  de  ce  tr^s-pKit  nombre  de  provinces  od 
le  syildme  de  la  culture  alteme  est  suivl  depuis  tr^s- 
iong-temps,  la  diir6o  des  baux  est  beaucoup  trop 
courte,  pour  que  lo  fermler  alt  le  temps  de  rccouvrcr 
les  depenses  que  nfn.-esBite  r6tablissement  d'une  nmi- 
vclle  inethude  dr  culture,  et  pour  retlrer  quelquct 
avantiqtes  de  ce  rhangement.  Knfln,  dons  une  tres- 
grande  partie  du  royauinc.  dans  toutes  let  provit:ce«  du 
centre,  les  fermiers  sont  A peine  cunnux  I.es  terres 
sonl  cultlr6s  par  de  malheureux  mdiaurrt,  travaillcurs 
; i moiUfl  fruit,  qul  se  rhargent  pour  trots  ans  de  tout  les 
travBux  de  la  culture,  c*t  qul  dolvent  rendre  au  pro- 
prletalre  la  muUie  de  ses  produits  bruts.  Le  metayer 
apporte  ses  bras,  sun  Ignorance  et  son  bon  appitit ; le 

KriHaire  lul  cunfio  un  sol  i-nulsA,  tout  le  n.ubilScr 
peiisable  i sa  clu-tlve  exploitation,  le  grain  ni-ces- 
saire  au  premier  enseinencement,  rt  mAme  celul  qui 
doit  le  fAire  subsister  lul  et  sa  famitlc.  Jusqu'i  la  pre- 
miere r^ite.  Le  metayer  laboure.  sme.  moUsonue, 
et  vit  la-drisus.  Lui  ct  les  sient  repus,  le  propri^aire 
a la  rvste.  Quelqiiefuis,  entrr  le  proprictaire  et  le 
mHayer,  qili  est  uii  puuvre  paysan,  11  f'interpose  sous  lu 
nom  de  fermier  un  trulsiOuie  indlvidu,  le  plus  souveut 
un  prtic  bourgeois  de  village,  tr^s-rus^,  qui  assure  au 
premier  sur  le  pruduit  du  travail  du  second  un  )>etit 
revenu  fixe  et  inde|>endant  de  I'abondance  et  du  prix 
des  rfcnltes.  Ot  Itonime  no  prend  aucunc  part  active 
aux  travaux  de  la  culture,  mais  il  ossiste  il  tout  Ics  dv'^- 
imuillerncns  de  ri'rottc  que  fait  le  niHayer,  11  Ic  suit  A 
tous  les  marches  pour  s'eroparer  de  la  moiliA  qul  lui 
est  due  de  tout  let  produits  ; son  hablleU?  consiste  i 
prendre  au-deU  de  cette  moUil  lur  la  part  du  meia)  er ; 
comme  11  salt  lire  et  ocrire,  et  qu’ordliuilrnncnt  le  me. 
layer  no  le  salt  |>as,  II  a beaucoup  d’avoutage  sur  lul 
pour  embroulller  let  comptes,  i*t  finalcmeiit  le  voler. 
Mus  ce  maltrc  toujuurs  present,  la  condition  du 
roilayer  est  cm  ore  blen  plus  miserable.  Ce  fermler 
qui  a g6n£ra]enii‘nt  quelques  avarice*,  pale  la  rente  du 
proprieulre  avec  as«ex  dc  r^ulariti:  ll  fait  do  poiitrs 
s|  i-culations  sur  la  vente  de  ses  dnirees,  et  quelquel'ols  11 
s cnrichil.  Cette  comblnalton  est  asses  commode  pour 
le  propritlnlre  qu'elle  decharge  de  toute  surveillance,  et 
auqurl  elie  offre  qtielque  garantle  de  i>alemfiit : inais  elte 
c-si  niirwtise  (KUir  la  cuUiire  parce  qu'elle  m;dntiont  dans 
une  extreme  misf're  Ic  mi'tayer  qui  cultiverait  moin*  mal 
s'll  pouvall  falro  qiieluues  profits  et  quelques  fpargnes 
dans  let  annees  d'auonuaiice  ; elle  I'emp^hc  de  s'ilever 
lamals  a la  condition  dc  femiier-cultlvateur : elle  fait 
|uuser  dans  la  pocho  dc  la  ruse  la  r^mpeusc  du  tra- 
vail. 

Wherever  agriculture  Is  good  or  Improving  in  France, 
estates  and  bruit  air  comparatively  large,  and  the  lattof 
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aro  uniformljr  M at  a Saad  mooej  rent.  Whrrrrrr,  od 
thomntrar)'.  rstalct  and  farms  are  STnall,  oixl  whcrrrer 
tile  lattiT  are  IK  on  the  m4taytr  »jUem.  agrknilturc  U 
either  »uttouary  or  declining  ; rind  is  said  ^ Uiiao  and 
other  writers  to  make  pfu  dt  yrofpr^,  and  to  bo  fort  ar- 
rterre. 

We  subjoin  the  foUowing  official  statcTncnts  with 
respect  to  the  distribution  of  the  soil  of  France ; the 
produce  of  the  crops,  and  thvir  consumption ; the  are- 
rage  produce  of  the  crops  per  hectare  in  dlfforrot  years ; 
and  the  aruratte  prices  of  wheat  in  these  years : — | 
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In  ISM  the  surface  of  France  is  reported  to  hare 
been  occupied  as  follows : — > 

Hntnrr*.  \ Hrrtam. 

AraHlftaBds  • t.',V>'j.|S|  Kraoiht  forvard  ll,SMA^l 
iU'iur*  lands  • t.Sit.cri  H«uhk  And  wa»tM  7,79’J,fi7T 
t in.7«rds  • • X.iSMXV  . • tfSI.Sil 

l-'orau  . • 7,hC<rM*  W«i«r  . . 6fiV,4t« 

Oirhards  and  ear-  HomU  and  oven 

riciw  • • Rt5/!90  ' ivar»  • 

Wllknr-bcdi,  &c.  61. IM)  UUi«rwto«ecapM 

Vwtoustj  c«iU«ated  96I,9:U  1 

■ Totol  - St,:M.61< 

Cany  forward  .SI.6IV01  ' — 


FaoDVCB  of  the  Crops  In  1816  and  1636:  and  of  tfao  Consumption  in  1835.  (From  the  Official  Tablet 
for  1837.) 


Produce  Un  ll•elaiilm). 

CsnsompCkn  and  Ebtms  oC  ProOuce  in  1X55  itn  HsctobtmK 

Sfwciss  of  Grain. 

1816. 

1835. 

BjUan. 

Rt  ftona, 
CauW.&c. 

lUqnind  6# 

-Vc.  nwipiiw. 

Kirsassf  Pr^ 
CcBswtnpUoni 

WiMM 
MasUa 
Itj*  • 

HurSuhMl 
NsueiAil  Millet  . 
o«u 

Pme  snd  Hmjw  - 
iHlwT  »m«]l  Grains  • 

S<.fl97,W7 

I0.4»a>>3 

tt,73«.l«> 

19.186.15.4 

3JC.1.0W 

€,IUIr\9« 

89,771.130 

1.470.4A3 

i,:4»;vs7 

7IA97.484 

i8.tai/>xo 

i8,i8ijia 

.S.l7.t.UT3 

49.4MIA'7 

.s,3i4.rai 

5o.at:.7M 

8,X54r17n 

8.3,'N>u,rni 

R.?rx.i08 

4,<XU,4KS 

i.uifi.iis 

t.Tn-.W 

&36.0U 

7*j.;on 

473.097 
5,S«-i,*i7« 
l/>|x,7r.il 
I J7X.M7 
38,4;fi,l78 

8,501,43.3 

lO.rei'MOi 

l.7’i4uf/0 

6,lH4.»r;8 

S,7k7.J68 

84l,40r> 

4-V4.I.38 

8U3.X5S 

tr>‘^,x3«i 

19.835 

1.Vt,77< 

8,*li‘l,l*VI 

4<I0 

1.447 

H4.6<a 

I7.8IU 

78UI64 

W.88M.730 

in,7rrfi,847 

9),iir.3.HI.3 

I7-VM.449 

6.610,77.3 

«,538d)<9 

4l,i;5.ui« 

S.a38,6l4 

3„3ot.l».y 

9,476,754 
1A14,773 
i,ax3.i.\s 
889  A67 

119.130 

6,884.151 

.905,305 

Pntstnn  . 

Oirstnuls 

143.318.Ut8 

8U,irri,*iC7 

804.I65.IU4  10:.877r'6)> 
7t.u<i«.aii  1 

48,IH5,0>5 

89.73071 

*g»3,575 

IX8d»0,758 

84,0A5,aU5 

Avkrsob  Paoourt  of  Grain  per  ll'^tare  thriHigbout  | 30.34D.340  kilog.  of  raw  sugar,  or  almut  a thfnl  part 
France  at  fire  nulnqiicnnial  Periods  (iit  Hectolitres, . of  tlio  entire  quantity  of  sugar  annually  coDsum*^ 
Litres,  and  Cenlititres).  i throughout  France.  (A'sKwr/.  det  Gen*  dm  Monde.) 


>pMi«acfGndn.|  1815.  j ISW. 

1985.  18.10. 

1835. 

WIicM 
Msslln  • 

Rvv 

Hsrtvs  . 
HucknhMl 

Milki 
Gala  . 
Prvavand  Bvwa 
(klwr  Mnsll 
(irsltu 

4.  r c.  4.  7.  r.  4.  /.  r.  \k.  /.  t. 
X 59  40  9 46  63,18  57  35  in  58  17 

9 5t  9*>  10  51  9818  X8  19  11  .39  ao 

7 64  V3  6 41  971  y ;y  «*J  9 96  sa 

18  II  55  14  89  M It  77  1 15  36  81 

8 11  S7  18  0 y 79  35  11  88  73 

m 39  6N  9 91  4X  11  M 94  It  61  40 

II  5X  IMu  31  ti  If  95  4 19  1 0 

8 IS  15  9 40  17  7 90  44  11  64  83 

9 70  l.t  10  57  13  in  so  34  14  4l  9.S 

4.  I.  c, 

13  43  14, 

14  4 ;n‘ 
IX  50  40 
18  9X  .Vij 

7 .38  4»| 

11  71  761 
17  41  .\r 
10  4C  68| 

!1  M Xfl 

Avpvagv  Priee' 
tC  UhMt 
per  llei-iB- 
ut.thomah- 
oni  rrsuiv 

/r.  (.  Sr.  f. 

1 

19  58  1 19  13 

Sr.  t.  - fr.  e.  1 S'- 
15  74  ^ n 59  , 15  15 

i 1 

The  best  wheat  is  said  to  be  that  of  the  S.  and 
•8.K.  prors  ; but  Flanders,  Picardy,  Normandy,  the 
district  of  Ileauce  in  Kure-et-Loir,  Berri,  Toiiralne, 
and  the  ricinity  of  the  Puy.do-l36me,  furnish  the 
grr.atest  quantity.  From  1797  to  1^^.  the  price  of 
uiivat  rnried  from  3Gfr.  16c.  to  I4fr.  Me.  tho  hecto* 
litre;  for  32  of  those  .39 years  it  was  under  S3  fr.  Rye, 
like  wheat,  is  crown  in  almost  erery  part  of  the  country  ; 
but  it  Is  principally  cultivated  in  the  N.K.,  in  lsi>re.  and 
on  the  thin  soUs  of  Pur-de«D6me.  Creuse,  Haute- 
\’lciine,  Allier.  Ixilre,  Ac.  The  culture  of  maite,  though 
it  extends  as  far  N.  ns  the  hanks  of  the  (.oire,  is  most 
prevalent  in  the  S.W.,  where  the  grain  Is  of  the  best 
quality.  Barley  and  oats  are  raised  principally  in  the 
N.,  buckwheat  on  the  worst  arable  lands  of  the  centre 
and  }i.  Tile  j^ato  Is  not  yet  an  article  of  so  much  im- 
portance as  InRnglandor  the  I.ow  Countries  ; but  rilhln 
the  last  twenty  years  its  cultlvntton  has  increased  very 
rapidly.  It  is  mostly  grown  where  com  Is  the  least  cultU 
rateii.  ni  In  Loz^re,  the  Vosges,  Ac.,  and  in  the  dcpi. 
Meurthe  and  Moselle  In  the  N.K.,  Aube,  C6te  d*Or,  and 
Furc-et-lxilr  in  the  centre,  and  nouchee-du-Ilbone.  Vau- 
cUise,  and  Arl6gc  In  the  S.  of  France.  The  culture  of 
l>ert*ront  for  sucar,  Is  chiefly  pursued  in  tiio  neighbour* 
hfMM]  of  the  rnpital,  and  the  d6ps.  of  the  N.  and  F..  and 
a pari  of  the  centre;  Iml  the  two  arronds.  of  Lille  and 
Valenciennes  In  the  d6p.  diiNord  furnish  one-third  of 
the  whole  quantity  moiK-.  It  1«  sometimes  gronn  on  the 
same  land  for  several  years  in  succession,  though,  most 
commonly,  wheat  Is  sown  alternately  with  it  every  third 
year,  when  it  yields  as  much  as  If  the  ground  h.vi  Iseen  pre- 
vhrusly  fallowed.  The  proilucc  of  varies  from  12,''S'0 
kilogrammes  nrr  heetarr  to  iloublc  that  quantity  ; In  (lie 
di-ps.  du  Norn  and  Pos-cie-CaJals,  fToin  2T>,000  to  3fl,(8l0 
kilov'rammet  aro  reckoned  an  average  crop.  At  present 
not  more  than  C or  per  cent,  of  sugar  is  obt lined  from 
beet-root  by  tlie  processes  In  use,  though  it  is  said  to 
contain  a much  larger  quantity  ; the  pulp  u riei  as  food 
for  cattle.  In  l6*fH,  there  were  6H  l»crt-ro'rt  f.-.ctnrle$ 
in  operation,  producing  about  4,000.000  kilog  of  sugar; 
blit  so  rapid  has  been  the  siibseqm'nt  iuerrase,  that, 
m IM35.  tliere  were  6H|  factoricti  at  work.  rc«pilrlng  a 
supply  of  ddH.'HUJ.TOa  kilog.  of  root,  and  prodiK'iug 


In  IH.37.  41,01X1,000  kilog.  of  beet-root  sugar  were 
made,  and  the  anticipate  produce  of  lH3a  was  esti- 
! matin]  at  &5,ooo.fXX)  kilog.  But  it  is.  rvawithstaisding. 
I extremely  doubtful  whether  this  branch  of  indiutry  will 
be  able  to  maintain  its  grenmd.  The  beid-root  sugar 
I establiihmonts  wore  Rrst  intriMluced  into  France  during 
I Napiileon’s  anti-commercial  system,  whim  the  price  m 
culunial  sug.ir  was  extravagantly  liigh.  When  the  r»- 
strlctions  on  the  importation  of  furrlgn  sugar  were 
removed,  subsequently  to  the  downfall  of  Napoleon,  the 
I esublishments  for  the  manufacture  of  beet-root  sugar 
were  In  immlmml  danger  of  being  deuroved ; and  to 
avert  this  coatlngeiicy,  the  duty  on  foreign  and  rolooial 
sug.irs  was  increased,  while  beet-root  sugar  rontliiui'd  to 
be  admitted  for  consumption  duty  fl-ee.  In  eunseqiience 
principally  of  this  rncouragemetit,  but  partly  also  of  Im- 
provements in  the  maoufacture.  the  prodoction  of  beet- 
root sugar  latterly  increosad.  as  has  been  staled  above, 
with  extraordinary  rapidity.  But  as  this  increase,  by  pn^T 
I portionallr  narrowing  the  demand  for  coloni.'it  sugar,  waa 
[ exceedinglv  injiirioiu  to  the  colonists,  the  latter  loudiv 
I complaiiUHl  of  the  injustice  tiiat  was  done  them  by  sulk 
' jeering  their  produce  to  a lieavy  duty  while  that  of  the 
. beet-root  growers  was  adinittial  duty  free.  The  truth  of 
I this  statement  being  undeniable,  and  it  being  at  the  same 
I time  obvious  that  the  exemjition  of  indigenous  sugar 
from  all  duty  entailed  a burden  on  tl>e  consumers  equal 
. to  the  difibrence  between  the  price  at  which  it  was  sold 
; and  that  at  which  foreign  or  colonial  sugar  might  be 
; bought,  were  U also  exempted  from  the  duty,  it  became 
I necessary  to  adopt  some  measures  on  the  subject.  And 
' after  lengtheneil  discussions,  a duty  of  10  fr.  per  100 
■ kilog.  was  laid  in  ia.18  on  indigenous  sugar  ; and  in  the 
' course  of  the  present  year  (1640)  this  duty  has  been  in- 
, creasesl  to  36  fr.  ('ohmlal  sugar,  howerer,  still  conlioucs 
' subji-ct  to  a duty  of  46  fr.  per  100  kilog. . but  H is  doubt- 
fnt  whether  this  will  be  sufficient  to  support  the  busi- 
, ncM ; and  the  general  opinion  is.  that  were  the  duties 
. equalised,  and  the  people  of  France  allowed  to  supply 
I themselves  with  this  im{>ortant  necessary  in  the  chca^st 
I market,  the  rnomifacturwof  sugar  from  beet-root  would 
j totally  disappear  I 

Kitchen  vc^tibles  are  rniversally  CTown.  and  are  of 
' excellent  quality.  In  the  N.  and  E.  Uie  wild  cabbage, 
rape  and  |w)ppy.  and  other  oleaginous  products,  are  ex- 
tensively cultivated ; the  former  especially  in  the  dt'-p. 
du  Nord,  where  oil  Is  a priaripnl  article  of  trade. 

, Chicory  is  also  raised  in  this  part  of  Franco  ; truffles  are 
cultivated  in  several  parts,  nut  especiAllr  in  IXwiiopme, 
where  they  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  relebroteU 
pd/t*. 

, Hemp  Is  grown  in  67  d^s.,  flax  In  40 ; but,  together 
' w ith  hops,  they  are  principally  confinixi  to  the  N.  The 
manufacture  of  tobacco  is  a goremnictU  munoindy ; its 
culture  is  re»trict>^  to  the  d^s.  du  Nord.  Iiant  and 
lias  Khin,  and  l.ot-ct- Garonne.  The  average  anmial 
; quantity  of  tobacco  purchased  by  the  goveniment  is 
.■\l>-*ul  6.733.S00  kilog.  A clamour  has  long  been  raised 
' .T.Tinst  this  monopoly,  but  apparently  without  anr  good 
1 •im.iatloii  ; for,  were  the  nitture  fire,  it  would  lk?  im- 
l'<>»sible  to  assrsj  the  duty.  Tlie  better  wny  would  be, 
to  gntb  up  the  lotiMXo  pfauiallons,  and  tu  collect  liio 
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rerenuc  by  a cuitoma  duly  ou  foreign  tobacco,  as  is  done 
In  England. 

Madder  on  the  Rhine,  wood,  saflVon,  am!  some  other 
dyes,  castor  oil  in  the  S.,  Ac.,  arc  among  the  other  kinds 
of  produce. 

/Fhscs.  ~The  growth  of  these  forms  a dlstlnctlre 
feature  in  French  agrlcultun\  and  would  become  a rast 
source  of  natioual  wealth,  were  it  not  for  oppressire  du< 
ties,  commercial  prohibiliuns,  and  other  restrlctlTe  regu- 
lations which  tend  to  check  the  growth  of  thU  as  wetl  as 
many  other  branches  of  industry.  The  wines  of  France, 
>lhUe  they  possess  body,  streu^n,  flarour,  and  aroma,  are 
without  a superabuDoance  of  either  sugar  or  alcobul ; 
and  not  only  rival,  but,  generally  speaking,  surpass  the 
wines  of  all  other  countries.  The  vine  is  cultivated  more 
or  less  throughout  the  whole  kingdom,  to  the  S.  of  Brit- 
tany, Normandy,  Artois,  and  Flanders;  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  den.  Crease,  in  which,  owing  principally  to 
the  poverty  or  the  rural  pop.,  it  is  little  or  not  at  all 
grown.  According  to  the  Kncyc.  dcr  Omt  du  y{<md<r, 
the  total  annual  produce  of  wine  in  France  may  be  esti- 
mated at  about  }H,000,OOU  hcctol.,  of  which  l6,orio.onn  are 
absorbed  by  home  consumption ; the  remaining  2U.nuO.000 
hectol.  are  cither  expurtcu  or  used  In  the  distilleilos  and 
vinegar  factories.  In  1827  (and  it  has  not  varied  ma- 
teriuly  in  the  interval)  the  quantity  of  vinrj-ard  l.-uid  In 
France  was  estimated  at  1, 73^056  hectares,  u^ulvalent  to 
4,'i&a,00i)  English  acres.  The  growers  of  wine  were  esti- 
mated at  l,H00,(O0  persons ; and  the  quantity  produced  at 
3r>.b4.‘>,HOO  hivtoi.,  or  about  813.100, UiiO  im)>crial  gallons, 
worth  2l,01h,570/.,  or  almut  6^.  a gallon.  The  cost 
of  wine  to  the  people  of  France  is  estimated  at  almut 
12/100,000/.  wliicQ  supposes  it  to  cost,  at  an  average,  each 
individical  of  the  pop.  alwut  Kt.  a year.  The  duties  paid 
on  the  wine  consumiMl  at  home  amount,  at  an  average,  to 
2.900,000/.  a year.  Hence  of  all  the  products  uf  France, 
next  to  wheat,  wine  it  locomparaMy  tiic  must  iniporuint. 
The  vineyards  occupy,  at  present,  more  than  I-'Akh  part 
of  the  entire  surface  ; at  the  same  time  that  the  duties 
laid  on  wine  amount  to  nearly  l-3d  part  of  the  land  tax, 
and  to  1-IOth  part  of  the  entire  public  revenue.  The 
average  export  of  wine  Is  estlnateil  at  about  1,000,000 
hectol.  Of  22,000.000  galls,  worth  nearly  2,0GU,00ri/. 

llie  depa.  in  which  the  greatest  extent  of  land  is  occu- 
pied by  vineyards  are  the  tliroade.  (hareote-lnfcricure, 
ilerault.  Charente.  Dordogne,  Gers,  Gard,  Lot-ot-(ia- 
ronne,  and  Var;  but  the  deps.  of  Marne,  Aube,  Ac., 
forming  the  ancient  prov.  of  Champagne,  and  those  of 
C'dte  d'Or,  SaOne  et  Loire,  Ac.,  cumnriied  in  Burgundy, 
though  yielding  a less  quaiility  or  wine  than  many 
fHlrers.  are  highly  distinguished  for  the  superior  quaiiiy 
of  their  products.  Gironde,  which  furnishes  the  wines 
known  m England  by  tiie  name  of  daret,  yields 
about  2,.V)0,iMX)  hcctois.  annually;  Charenic-lnfi^rleurc 
about  2,&)<o,(MK)  hectols.,  Charente  1,700, f>00  hectols,, 
and  Herault  upwards  of  2.000,000  hectols.  A tilth 
part  of  the  Boruclols  wines  is  used  for  the  distillatlun 
of  brandy,  exported  chledy  to  the  U.  States,  Eng- 
land, Hussio,  Sweden,  and  licnnuirk  ; but  they  arc  In- 
ferior for  this  purpose  to  those  uf  the  Charente  which 
supply  the  famous  Cognac  brandy.  Fur  more  minute 
details  respecting  the  growth  of  the  French  wines,  wc 
refer  to  the  arts,  devot^  to  the  lercrid  deps. 

Fru4t4,Ac — With  these  France  is  abundantly  sup- 
plied. Where  the  cultuieof  the  vine  ceases,  that  of 
apples  and  pears  bccumes  of  considerable  importance ; 
in  the  N.  deps.  orchards  replace  vine)  ards,  and  cider  and 
|>crnr  are  the  ordinary  beverage*  of  the  inhab.  The  cider 
of  the  deps.  la  Mau^e  and  Calvados  Is  the  best,  and 
some  of  It  is  drunk  even  in  the  wine  deps.  The  Pays  de 
Cau*  (Seine  Infcrleure)  is  note<l  for  its  numerous 
and  excellent  apple-orchards : and  the  dep.  F.ure,  In 
which  almost  all  tne  roads  are  bordered  by  a double  or 
treble  range  of  apple  trees,  exports  large  quantities 
of  apples  to  England  and  clscwlicre.  Cider  is  some- 
times used  in  the  distillation  of  brandy.  Several  of  the 
central  and  S.  deps.  are  famous  for  their  dried  pc.irs: 
Aveyron,  the  Basses  Alpes,  and  IndrC'^t-L.oire  fur  their 
prunes  ; and  the  Llmagnc  (Auvergne)  and  the  valley  of 
Montmorency  for  thuir  cherries,  in  the  Vosges  a small 
cherry  abounds,  which  Is  uxteosively  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  kirtckencauer. 

(’hesnuts  are  very  abundant  In  tome  of  the  central 
and  S.  deps.,  where  a portion  of  the  rural  pop.  live 
almost  entirely  on  them  for  half  the  year.  The  chestnut 
crops  in  Ardeche  form  a large  part  of  its  ngriculiural 
wcaltli.  In  Haute  Vienne,  chestnut  woods  m rupy  more 
than  1-Uth  part  of  the  whole  surface.  The  olive  was 
formerly  more  cultivated  than  at  present ; the  bard  win- 
ter of  1789  destroyed  many  of  the  treos,  and  the  climate 
even  of  tbo  mu«,t  favourably  situated  parts  of  France 
seems  not  aitMctiier  suiuble  for  the  plant.  I'he  «>11  of 
tho  neighbournood  of  Aix,  and  of  tlie  dcp.  Doin  hcs-ilu- 
Ithouc,  it  the  best.  The  culture  of  the  inuUwrry  tree, 
for  the  sake  of  the  silk  worm,  is  ebiedy  carricil  on  in  the 
In  the  total  number  of  trees  in  the  IK  deps.  in 
which  they  were  then  planted,  antoimtcd  tu9,C3i,iM-l ; and 


in  1S34  their  numl>er  in  the  s.ime  18  deps.  had  increased  to 
14,K7ti..(liU,  bring  nu  .‘luginentation  of  o,20U.730,  exriuslvo 
of  new  plantations  made  in  no  fewer  than  12  additioital 
deps.  The  im-reose  was  greatest  in  the  d6p.  du  Gard, 
In  which,  and  those  of  Drdme,  VaiKliue,  aisd  Ard^he, 
the  rearing  of  silkworms  is  the  most  extensive.  The 
quantity  of  silk  cocoons  obtained  In  1833  aroorinled  to 
9.007 /Ki7  kilogr.  Dr.  Bowring  mentions  that,  in  I7K0,  a 
worm  was  imported  from  China,  whose  silk  is  of  pecu- 
liar cleamcM  and  finvnets.  It  Is  chlcdy  raised  at  Bourg, 
Argental.  and  borb^re.  Its  silk  is  employed  In  the  ma- 
nufacture of  blonde,  and  usually  fetches  atruut  5U  fr.  per 
lib.,  but  has  sometimes  brought  double  that  price.  ((//• 
Jkiat  Tablet  ; StaUtiiqme ; S(.  Fargettn,  /foerpa  ; Encyc. 
det  Gent  du  Monde  ; Berghaut ; AUg.  Lander  mnd  PoL 
kerkunde,  vul.  v.) 

Patiuraget,  Cattle,  %e.  — The  mountainous  districts  of 
France,  especially  the  Vosg«,  tl>c  mountains  of  Ar- 
dennes, Argonac,  the  C6ted‘Or,  and  tho  central  mountain 
system,  have  extensive  natural  postures  ; the  dv'ps.  Ar- 
uMhe  and  Corr^re,  and  the  entire  prov.  of  Limousin, 
form  together  one  continuous  prairie,  subdivided  by 
mountain  ranges,  and  lotert)>crscd.  often  s|>arl[igly, 
with  fields  of  buckwheat  and  rye.  Some  of  the  liest 
natural  pasture  grounds  are  in  the  maritime  disiricts  of 
Normandy  and  l‘’landerf,  and  in  the  Isle  of  I'amargue 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone.  U has  been  alrrady  re- 
marked that  artificial  pastures  have  greatly  increase**!  of 
late  years  ; the  plants  sown  arc  chic^  lucerne,  sainfoin, 
trefoil,  and  vetcfies. 

At  no  ▼cry  distant  period  France  possessed  various  su- 
perior breeds  of  horses ; but.  from  want  of  attention, 
many  of  them  have  deterioraUHl.  Government,  how. 
ever,  has  Utterly  been  making  active  efforts  to  ohvUte 
this  defect,  by  the  estabiisimient  of  karat,  or  studs, 
for  the  Improvement  of  the  breeds,  in  different  parts  of 
the  country  ; and  the  expenditure  fur  this  object  is 
about  l,.W).>.00  fr.  a year.  Normandy  furolilie*  the  best 
carriage  otvd  cavalry  horses  and  hunters.  The  liortes  of 
Brittany  arc  the  next  in  order:  the  Breton  Is  not  so 
handsome  as  the  Norman  hone,  but  it  is  stronger  and 
hardier.  'I'ho  dtp.  du  S’ord  furnishes  a good  breed  for 
farm  lal>our.  and  other  heavy  work:  those  of  Anjou, 
Maine,  Touraine.  Ac.,  are  also  csi>oclallT  suiuble  for 
draught.  I'roceoding  southward,  the  breeds  diminub  in 
value,  till  W’c  come  to  I/mnuiin,  which  prov.,  with  those 
of  Auvergne,  I*erigord,  Guienne,  and  Navarre,  priHluces 
the  best  saddle  horses.  Tho  purity  of  their  Mood  and 
their  excellence  increase,  the  nearer  we  approach  the 
.S|>anish  frtmtier.  Alsace,  and  some  of  the  other  E. 
provs.,  have  a large  breed  of  horses,  analogous  to  those 
of  the  N.  In  lA>rraine  ami  ('hampagne  there  is  a iTn.il| 
breed,  ca]>able  uf  resisting  fatigue  for  a IcngtheiKd  {xv 
riod,  If  well  token  rare  of.  Asues  and  mules  are  reared 
chiefiy  in  the  di'|>s.  of  the  centre,  the  W.  and  H.  Those 
of  Deux-Sfevres  and  Vk-nne  are  the  and  many  ara 
0Xix)rt«sl  to  8paln.  The  nmics  useti  in  France  are  Ircd 
chlcSy  In  Auvergne  and  Provcr.ee. 

Throughout  a great  part  of  Fiance,  and  ripecUlly  in 
the  mountainous  rerions  of  the  country,  the  ox  is  pre- 
ferred to  the  horse  Tor  farm  labour : and  as  It  furnishes 
besides  the  principal  supply  of  animal  food,  the  rearing 
of  homed  cattle  is  every  where  pretty  general.  Many 
cows  arc  kept  along  tiie  banks  of  Itio  Marne,  Yonne,  and 
Seine  ; in  tne  mountains  of  Fram-he  Comte  (where  they 
yield  a great  deal  of  milk,  from  whicli  ctiecse  similar  to 
that  of  Gruydre  Is  made) ; in  Uie  Fores  mountains  ; and 
in  Dauphlny,  where  also  the  cheese  Is  much  cstca-intKl. 
Flanders.  Normandy,  Brittany,  Alsace,  I/monsin.  Au- 
vergne, and  the  8.W.  provs.,  are  those  In  which  the 
greatt‘«t  number  of  black  cattle  are  roannl ; many  are 
sent  out  uf  Artois  ami  Picardy  to  be  fattened  in  the  two 
firit-iianuNi  provs.  The  oxen  of  Gascony  are  the  largest ; 
their  weight  varies  from  fiuO  to  900  lbs. : the  city  of  Bor- 
deaux  and  the  navy  arc  entirely  provisioned  from  this 
species.  Paris  is  In  a great  measure  supplievi  from  .An- 
jou. The  best  butter  is  made  in  ttm  N.  of  France,  and 
from  Brittany,  Normandy,  and  the  vicinity  of  Boulogne, 
considerable  quaiititi<‘s,  both  fresh  and  sailed,  are  ex- 
ported : the  best  chers«r  is  made  In  the  8. 

According  to  Herghaus,  the  live  stock  of  Franca 
amounts  at  present  (|h40)  to  1 .872,600  horses,  3.XV)/:oo 
mul<^  and  .rsscs.  G,7U3.-|tXi  head  of  black  cattle,  39,OOb,(AiO 
sheep,  900.(/Ki  goats,  and  4,500,0(10  hogs. 

But  it  would  appear  from  the  estimate  In  the  official 
tables  that  the  stov  k of  black  rattle.  In  1k30.  amounted  to 
9.130,000 : so  that  if  Berghaus's  estimate  be  nearly  accu- 
rate, it  follows  that  the  stock  of  black  rattle  must  have 
decreased  during  the  lost  ten  years  about  2,337,000  head, 
or  about  one* fourth  port  of  the  total  amount  { And  we 
are  Inclined  to  think  tluU  this  statement  is  not  very  wide 
of  the  mark.  The  truth  Is  thid  France  hoi,  llil  lately, 
alway'S  been  a large  Importer  of  cattle ; and  down  to 
1814  they  were  exempted  from  all  duty.  In  that  year, 
however,  a duty  of  3 fr.  w.*ts  laid  on  each  hemi  of  cattle 
imported  : and  hod  the  duty  been  allowed  to  (ontinue  at 
Util  rcasouable  rate  it  could  not  have  been  justly  objccUd 
S I 1 
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to.  Bui  io  1R23  the  dutj  of  8 fr.  mm  niddcniy  ralaed  to 
&A  fr. ! tut  incrawe  which  hai  well  ulgh  put  a »top  to  tiV‘ 
Importation  of  cattle,  and  tx-cn  productive  of  manjr  mi»- 
rhievous  rctulU.  it  1«  affirmed  that  the  of  this 

impoUtlc  rettulatlon  on  the  price  of  butchers'  meat  has 
been  such  as  to  reduce  its  average  annual  consumption  In 
I'aris  from  31  kllog.  in  totttkilofts.  in  I83C;  and  in 
the  other  parts  of  the  kingdom  the  reduction  has  been 
•till  greater.  If  these  statements  approach  nearly  to  ar.. 
curacy,  thev  will  sufficiently  account  for  the  decline  that 
has  tMien  pWe  in  the  quantity  of  stock,  and  set  the  per* 
iiSdous  influence  of  tbo  high  duty  in  the  most  striaing 
point  of  view. 

The  entire  slaughter  of  cattle  in  France  In  1(130  was 
estimated  at  483,34ii  oxen,  63.S.068  cows,  and  3,i&0.3l9 
calves.  Now,  as  many  of  these*  are  not  half  fM.  it  U 
immediately  seen  how  miserably  small  the  supply  of 
butchers'  meat  roust  be  for  a population  of  abemt  34 
millions  : Indeed,  a large  proportion  of  the  people  of 
France  rarely,  if  ever,  taste  butchers*  meat.  In  Great 
Britain,  with  apop.  of  about  1(4  mlllioni,  or  but  little 
more  than  half  that  of  France,  the  annual  slaughter  i>f 
fuIUgrown  cattle  la  certainly  not  under  1,30  i.um)  head, 
or  coniiderablv  more  than  the  number  slaughtered  in 
France  : and  It  is  sufllcicnily  established  that,  speaking 
generally,  the  weight  of  the  British  cattle  materially 
exceeds  that  of  the  French.  It  would  therefore  seem 
that  it  may,  on  the  whole,  be  concluded  that  the  people 
of  Britain  consume,  at  an  average,  twice  as  much  butchers' 
meat  as  U consuro^  by  the  pi'opic  of  France  1 

Next  to  com,  wine,  and  liik,  wool  it  the  most  Impnr. 
tant  article  of  rural  produce ; and,  according  to  Berghaut, 
its  average  annual  produce  fur  the  last  10  years  has 
been  43,000,000  kilon.  It  has,  no  doubt,  become  of 
greater  value  since  toe  native  breeds  have  been  crossed 
with  the  Merino  and  otbm ; but  this  improvement 
has  hitherto  proceeded  to  only  a small  extent,  so  much 
so,  that  it  has  been  alleged  that  not  more,  perhaps, 
than  l-IOtb  part  of  the  entire  stock  of  sheep  has 
experienced  its  cfTecis.  Most  of  the  French  wool  Is 
coarse  and  Inforior ; for  the  fiiver  sorts  the  in.-inufacturers 
are  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  fiennany.  and  the  value 
of  the  quantity  Imported  into  France  from  that  country 
amounted  In  a recent  year  to  upwards  of  8,000, UOO  dollars. 
{Bfrgkauf.r.  60.) 

Goats  sre  most  abundant  In  the  Pyrenean  and  Alpine 
deps.  in  a small  dlstiii't  near  Lyons  a great  number  are 
kept  in  troops  of  perhi^  60  eacn.  and  fed  In  «lnu*r  on 
vino  loaves  plucked  after  the  vintage,  and  preserved 
moist  for  the  purpose.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to 
acclimate  the  Tibet  goat  ( Capra  Jigagnu),  for  the  sake  of 
Its  wuol.  so  valimbre  in  the  sliawi  roanuforture;  but  it 
is  not  iKMstble,  owing  to  the  greater  moisture  of  the 
French  climate,  that  the  experiment  can  succeed.  Hogs 
are  largely  reared  in  the  N.  and  B.;  in  AUne  thrpr  hir* 
nish  almost  the  only  animal  food  us<^  by  the  rural  pop. 
They  are  nuim*rous  in  must  parts  of  France,  and  in  the 
R.  deps.  a considerable  trade  is  carried  on  in  them. 

Puultrr  of  all  kinds  is  also  plentiful,  cs|>ecially  in 
Maine.  Normandy,  Guienne,  ana  Langueduc.  Geese 
are  salted  like  ^rk:  in  the  d6p.  Tam  there  it  a 
very  large  and  fine  species.  Turkeys  are  also  almost 
every  where  pleatifdl ; and  the  dtndft  atu  arc  im- 

portant artieW  of  commerce  in  many  towns  of  Dor* 
dome  and  Lot.  Ducks  and  fowls  are  very  common  : the 
Value  of  the  eggs  exported  to  foreign  countries.  In  1835. 
amounted  to  3,829,344  fr.  The  importation  of  French 
eggs  Into  Great  Britain. — that  is,  into  London  and 
Brighton,  amounts  to  the  enortnous  quantity  of  about 
HO  millions  a year. 

Bees  are  reared,  especially  in  the  deps.  of  C-Uvados. 
Basset  Alpes.  Aude,  some  of  those  on  the  Ixilrs.  Sarihe, 
and  Jura.  In  the  deps.  on  the  La>ire  It  it  a common 
practice  to  move  the  hives  from  one  district  to  another, 
which  Is  supposed  both  to  augment  the  quantity  and  Ira- 

f>rove  the  quality  of  the  pre^uett : this  process  is  effinied 
n the  night,  and  in  vehicles  built  for  the  pur|>nse.  'I’he 
dlsUnre  (ravelled  over  at  atime  is  often  upwards  of  30  m., 
*'  and  it  Is  not  unusual  to  see  in  the  autumn  as  many  as 
3,000  strange  bee-hives  collected  in  a little  village,  where 
they  remain forperbapstwo months.'*  {Apfr^M)  ) The 
best  boney  Is  that  of  Narbnnoe  ; but  in  several  deps.,  as 
those  of  Jura,  Basses  Ali>es,  and  Calvados,  the  lioucy 
U but  little  Inferior. 

— From  Dunkirk  to  St.  Valery,  the  inhaht. 
of  the  coast  derive  a considerable  part  of  their  subsist- 
met*  from  the  fisheries  for  sole,  ray,  turbot,  mackerel, 
herring,  he.  The  sole  and  ray  fishery  lasts  f^om  about 
the  bi'^nolng  of  January  to  that  of  May  ; the  mackerel 
fishery  then  commencus.  and  continues  till  about  the 
cud  of  July ; the  herring  fiihery.  the  head-quarters  of 
which  are  at  Dieppe,  begins  early  In  OctoU*r,  and  ends 
towards  the  Jgith  of  !)<«.  The  pilchard  fisisary  of  Brit- 
tany employs,  during  its  continuance,  a Urge  number 
of  fishermen,  besides  a number  of  hands  in  curing 
and  barrelling  llie  fish.  About  8,000  barrels  of  salted 
pilchards,  the  produce  of  this  fishery,  are  sent  into  the 


narket  annuallv,  and  the  Inbabs.  on  the  coast  live  In 
great  fiart  on  fresh  pilchards  during  ihc  seasoa  The 
pilchard  fishery  is  also  a branch  of  hidtisiry  of  some  cun- 
s^isenre  along  the  mast  of  I’hareete-  hiferii-ure  and  I Ji 
>'endee,  as  that  of  the  anchovy  is  on  the  Mediterranean 
coast,  especially  In  the  d^.  du  Var.  Great  numbers  ui 
oysters  are  sent  to  Faris,  fyom  tUncale  Bay  and  the 
mouth  of  the  Seine.  Kxcept  those  already  nam(*d,  the 
fisheries  on  the  French  coast  arc  of  comparatively  irifiiiif 
importance,  and  hare  only  a local  interest.  The  French 
coo  and  whale  fisheries  In  dlstaitt  seas  employed  in  1836 
— the  former  406  vessels,  with  a united  burden  of  5t.9l5 
tons,  and  10,173  men,  and  the  latter  3^  vessels  of  the 
burden  of  14,813  tons,  having  l,IH3men.  {(\ffteial  Tabtfn 
Hugo.  ) 

Mnthtg  /*rodttcis.  — In  IK34,  the  respective  quantities, 
value,  Ac.  of  the  prlnci|tal  of  these  ore  stated  to  have 
been  as  follows:  — 
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Mining  Industry  In  France  is  pUred  in  a great  degree 
under  the  control  nfgovernment : for  this  purpose  Kr.vnr« 
Is  divided  Into  six  departments,  each  under  nn  inspector- 
general.  which  six  Inspectors,  t^etber  with  the  Minister 
o(  Public  Works,  compose  the  Council -getwral  of  Mines. 
There  is  a school  of  Mines  in  Paris,  and  a practlrw) 
miners'  school  at  Saint  KtlcnDC.  The  instruction  In  tho 
Ufter  Is  wholly  gratuitous.  (Hmgo;  Grag.de  Sami  far- 
geau.) 

Man^/ac/ttres.  — At  respects  the  extent  and  value  of 
her  products.  France  ranks  as  a manufacturing  rouiUry 
next  Io  Great  Britain.  But  a great  part  of  her  prugresi 
th  this  department  Is  wholly  facetious  ; and  her  nattiral 
and  acquired  capabilities  for  carrying  on  manufactures 
are  very  inferior  to  thfwe  enjoyed  by  this  country,  .s^ieah. 
ing  generally,  there  is  a great  wait!  of  caoital  In  Kr.xnce, 
so  that  most  establishments  are  cotiductca  on  a cnm|tara- 
tlvrly  small  scale  : the  means  of  internal  comrounicalinn, 
though  very  considerably  Improved,  arc  still  far  inferior 
to  what  they  are  In  Great  Britain  or  the  U.  Slates.  CoM 
it  found  In  many  parts  of  France,  but  the  suttply  is  nnt- 
wltlisiondlng  lusutHclcnt  for  the  wants  of  the  mutury. 
and  is  comparatively  dear ; and  iron,  a rhr.ip  and  aluin- 
dant  supply  of  which  is  so  Iridlspensahlc  to  manufsctiiring 
eminence,  has  miHtly  to  be  pr^vaml  hy  means  of  wootl, 
and  is  much  higher  priced  than  in  Kngland.  In  fact, 
with  the  exception  of  silk  and  a few  mher  branches,  ma- 
nufacturing industry  in  France  is  in  the  most  unsaiisfkc. 
tory  condition.  Nn  doubt  Innumerable  tables  and  state- 
ments are  put  forth  to  show  its  proirress ; but  they  are 
nil,  or  mostly  all,  fallacious.  Tne  real  question  Is,  not 
whether  a miuiufacture  makes  a progress  when  all  com- 
lieiltlon  Is  prevented,  and  a certain  extent  of  market  pro- 
vt«l<-d  for  its  products  by  custom-house  regulations,  but 
whether  It  could  withstand  the  competition  of  foreigners, 
and  increase  were  It  exposed  to  au  open  competition  ? In 
the  latter  case  only  is  It  an  advantage:  in  the  former  it 
is  obviously  maintained  at  the  putdlr  expense,  ami  its  in- 
crease occasims  a corresponding  Increase  of  the  burdens 
laid  upon  the  public,  without  its  bringing  along  with  it 
any  corresponding  advantage.  Now  we  believe  that  a 
very  large  proportion  of  the  French  manufacturing  esta- 
blisnnieiits  are  in  this  last  predicament. 

Coal  in  France  is  obtained  from  between  40  and  Tfi 
difft'rent  coal-fields ; but  of  these  (he  greater  number 
arc  extremely  unimportant,  and  those  tn  the  dips,  du 
Nord  and  Loire  are  the  only  ones  of  any  considerable 
magnitude,  or.  at  all  events,  they  are  the  only  ones  that 
are  wrought  to  any  considerable  extent.  On  the  whole. 
It  appears  that  the  entire  produce  of  the  different  coal 
mines  of  France  amountea,  in  1816,  to  about  3,M5,non 
tons, — that  is,  to  less  than  I-I3th  part  of  the  produce 
of  the  British  mines,  and  to  less,  in  fact,  than  the  pro- 
duce of  tho  coal-fields  la  the  single  eountyof  I-anarx  la 
Kcotland  2 To  suppose,  after  such  a statement,  that 
France  can  he  distinguished  generally  in  mamifartnrliig 
industry,  is  to  sup|ios«  what  is  all  but  ccuuodictory  and 
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abtard.  Sot  only  l«  co*l  thiu  d«fident  In  quantity,  but 
It  coftt  more  than  double  lu  price  in  EnfUrra. 

lron>workj  uri*  carried  on  in  varluiu  parts  of  France, 
and  the  total  protluce  of  pig  iron  is  suppos'd  to  amount 
at  this  moment  (1H39)  to  about  350,ri0n  tons  a year that 
Is.  to  little  more  than  l*4(h  part  of  the  produce  of  the 
British  iron^works.  About  4-5tht  of  the  fbel  coosUt 
of  wood  t and  as  It  Is  comparatively  scarce  and  dear, 
the  price  of  the  iron  it  propurtionally  high.  In  fact, 
a large  quantity  of  foreign  is  annually  imported  into 
France;  and  as  iron  b certainly  one  of  the  most  im. 
portant  means  and  instruments  fur  the  prosecution  of 
manufacturing  ioduitry.  It  might  be  iup|H>srd  that  a 
country  an&ious  for  tne  increase  of  the  latter  would 
admit  iron  duty  free.  But  such  Is  by  no  means  the  case : 
on  th«  contrary,  a high  duty  is  im|>oscd  on  tlie  im|>ort* 
atlon  of  foreign  iron  into  France  i and  the  interests  of  the 
manufacturers  and  of  the  country  In  general  are  sacriticed 
to  that  of  the  forest  proprietors,  who  arc  apprehensiTe. 
were  forcira  Iron  largely  Imported,  that  the  price  of 
timter  might  be  reduc^.  In  all,  alxiut  44,00(t  hands  are 
supposed  to  be  employed  in  the  different  de^rartments 
connected  with  the  priwuction  of  iron  in  France.  The 
other  metallic  products  raised  in  France,  consisting  of 
silver,  lead.  cop|>er,  manganese,  &c.,  are  of  iQconsider> 
able  value  and  iroportarvee. 

Arms  are  princinally  made  at  Tulle,  St.  Ftlenne, 
Kllngenthai,  ar.  urniiscs  of  a very  superior  quality  arc 
principally  made  at  Paris.  The  tnule  In  cutlery,  which 
employs  a great  many  hands,  U prinri|ially  carried  on  at 
Pans,  Langres,  N<>gent.lc-Koi,  ChatclheraulC,  Thiers, 
ftc  French  cutlery  is,  siioaking  gmcrally,  very  inferior 
to  that  of  F.ngland.  The  ornaineutal  jewellery  trade 
centre's  chiefly  in  Paris  ; and  there,  and  In  other  narts  of 
the  kingdom,  about  10,000  hands  are  supposed  to  be 
en^loyt^  in  watchmaking. 

The  number  of  steam  enghios  in  use  In  France  has 
greatly  increased  of  Ute  years.  At  the  close  of  IkU 
mere  were  in  all  l,4tK,  of  me  aggregato  |>uwer  of  lif,l3G 
horses.  Of  these  1,1  IS  were  of  French  manufacture. 
Most  of  them  were  employed  iu  yam  faciortes,  mint's, 
foundries,  and  beet-root  sugar  estabushmrnis.  'I'here  w ere 
besides  in  the  same  year  lUO  steam-boats  of  the  aggre- 
gate power  of  a.Ndn  horses.  In  Ih34  there  were  upwards 
of  W iron  suspension  bridges  in  France,  though  tne  first 
was  erected  no  lunger  ago  than  1H24. 

The  silks  of  France  are  unrivalled  among  those 
of  Europe,  and  are  probably,  indeed,  superior  to  any 
producea  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  At  the  close 
of  last  ceotury,  it  was  ascertained  by  a series  of  accu- 
rate experiments,  that  French  oraaiisined  silk  was  36 
per  cent,  superior  in  elasticity  tn  tlie  Irest  Piedmontese, 
and  its  tenacity  as  36  to  21  nr  20.  {Butrrtng'i  Sfcond 
Rtpori.  p.  4. ) But  besides  this  the  French  silks  are  dis- 
tinguish^ by  superior  taste  and  elrrgancc.  and  their  excel- 
lence U tuAricntly  proved  by  the  fact  that  4-Aths  of  them 
arc  exported.  According  to  the  Kncyc.  det  Onu,  fl'C.. 
the  number  of  silk  looms  Is  now  estimated  at 

H5, 000,  employing  170,000  workmen,  and  producing  silks 
worth  21 1. 500,^000  fr.  a year.  Lyons,  NImet,  Avignon. 
Tours.  Saint  Jean-du-uard,  Alals.  Le  Vigan,  .Saint  Kti- 
enne.  Parb,  Ac.,  are  the  priitcipal  seats  uf  this  Important 
and  truly  national  manufacture,  which  will  be  found 
more  particuLarb  alluded  to  under  those  scmarale  heads. 
The  silk  manufurtures  of  Paris  have  reicbed  a great 
augmentation  of  late  years. 

The  woolU-n  manufacture  of  France  It  also  of  great 
value  and  importance ; and  Is  one  of  Ihose  that  seems 
well  adapted  to  the  country.  The  total  value  of  the 
woollen  fabrics  annually  produced  in  France,  has  beeu 
estimated,  by  French  writers,  at  420.000,000  fr. ; but 
Berghaus  reduces  thb  estimate  to  2t>&.(.'00,000  fr.,  and 
we  nave  little  doubt  that  his  estimate  comes  nearest 
the  mark.  The  chief  scats  of  the  woollen  manufac- 
ture are  Sedan,  Louvlers,  Elbeuf,  Kouen.  Bcrnay. 
Caudebee,  DamcCal,  (Tlermont  I’HC'rault.  Lod^e,  Car- 
cassoDDt,  Ch&toauroux,  &c. ; for  carpets,  Paris,  Aubussuo, 
AbbevtUe,  and  Amiens. 

Most  of  the  statements  that  have  been  put  forth 
with  respect  to  the  progress  of  thes  cotton  manufacture 
in  France  since  l*tl5,  have  been  CUlacious.  That  the 
manufacture  has  rapidly  advanced  In  the  interim  i« 
most  true ; but  this  advance  alfurds  no  proof  of  its 
bt4og  in  a really  flourishing  condition,  or  of  its  beiug 
suitable  to  France.  During  the  latter  years  of  the 
war.  the  dilBculties  in  the  way  of  Importing  raw  cot- 
ton into  France  were  such  that  its  price  in  Havre 
was  usually  twice  or  three  times  as  great  as  its  price  at 
Liveniool.  When,  therefore,  the  return  of  peace  enabled 
the  French  manubeturers  to  obtain  supplies  of  cuttoo 
at  the  same  rale  that  was  paid  for  it  by  others  the 
manufacture  could  not  fall  rapidly  to  advance ; and 
foreign  cotton  goods  being  excluded,  it  necvssarily  went 
on  increasing  till  the  home  dcnuuid  was  pretty  well  sup- 
plied. But  beyond  this  limit  it  has  not  been,  and.  it  is  most 
probable.  It  will  not  be.  advanced.  The  Froooh  excel 
us  in  the  brighioeM  aixl-  durability  of  their  dyes ; but. 


with  this  single  exception,  they  are  Immeasurably  behind 
us  in  all  that  is  ludtipeniabtc  to  success  in  this  deparu 
meot.  Their  machinery  is  at  once  more  expensive  and 
less  Improved,  as  coal,  which  may  be  said  to  be  the  nerves 
and  sinews  of  the  business,  costs  double  in  liourn  what 
It  costs  in  Blanchester  ur  Glasgow.  It  Is  klle.  therefore, 
under  these  circumstances,  to  suppose  that  the  French 
cotton  manufacture  can  be  really  prosperous,  or  that  Us 
increase  is  any  evidence  of  a proportional  increase  of 
wealth  and  employment.  Previously  to  the  lievolulion 
little  cotton  yarn  was  spun  by  machinery ; but  since  that 
epoch,  or  rather  since  the  peace  of  IH1&,  machinery  has 
t>een  ImportesI  from  F.ngland,  and  cotton  spinning  lias 
become  a principal  branat  of  industry ; and,  excepting 
Some  of  the  highest  tiumUTs  for  the  muslin  factories  of 
Tarare  and  ,St.  Quentin,  and  the  lace  manufartures  of 
Calais,  Doual,  Ac..  Uie  country  now  supplies  sufliciont 
yam  for  its  own  demand.  The  total  annual  value  of 
the  cotton  manufactures  of  all  kinds  has  Uv’ii  estimated 
by  some  French  writers  at  no  less  than  G(xi,fX)<),0()U  tr., 
or  20,400.000/.;  but  tliere  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  is  an 
absurd  exaggeration.  The  consumption  of  raw  cotton 
in  France  docs  not  amount  to  a t/nrd  part  of  its  con- 
sumption in  Britain  ; and  if  we  ettimaU*  the  talur  of  the 
cuUon  goods  produced  in  (lie  latter  at  34.000.IM1Q/.  ster- 
ling, those  produced  in  France  cannot  be  reckoned,  on 
any  bypothnis,  at  above  iO.Otki.OQu/.  or  1I.OOQ.000/, ; and 
as  the  French  are  unable  to  produce  yarn  of  the  finest 
quality,  and  a large  pro^fortion  of  their  imports  is  apprn- 

E rioted  to  the  manufacture  of  coarse  fabrics,  even  this 
>,  we  believe,  ton  high. 

Linens  arc  mannf^octured  principally  In  the  K>  pro* 
Vinces,  and  in  Brittany,  Maine,  Dau^iny,  Auvergne, 
Ac.  laitterly  there  has  been  a very  great  increase  In 
the  imjMrts  of  linen  yarn  spun  by  machinery  from 
Great  Britain ; this  hat  raised  an  outcry  In  France  on 
the  part  of  the  spinneri,  but  it  has  been  found  that 
while  the  importation  of  yarn  hat  increasetl,  that  of 
wove  fabrics  hat  diminished,  and  that  consequently 
the  weavers,  as  well  as  the  public,  have  been  benefited 
by  Uie  introduction  of  English  yarns.  The  l>rst  cam- 
brics and  muslins  are  made,  the  former  at  St.  Quentiu, 
Vaieodenues,  Cambral  and  Solesmes;  and  Che  latter 
at  Lyons.  Alen^on,  Ac.  St.  Quentin.  Lille,  Calais, 
Tarare,  and  Doual,  are  particularly  noted  fr>r  their 
tuJies  and  brodfrie  { but  this  latter  branch  of  iudutCry 
has  been  long  in  a very  depressed  state.  Valenciennes, 
Lille,  Dieppe.  Alenin,  St.  LQ.  and  Avranihes,  are 
noted  for  their  lace;  and  Caen,  Bagen,  Bayeux, 
Chantilly,  and  I/e  Puy.  for  their  blondes.  Kid  gloves 
are  made  principally  at  Paris,  Grenoble,  Chaumont, 
Blots,  Venuome.  Ac.  Other  leathern  arilclet,  as  shoes 
and  saddlery,  are,  of  course,  made  iu  largo  quantities. 
The  French  saddlerv  exported  is  worth  alK'ut  2,uU).U0Ufr. 
a year.  'Fhe  china  of  f>«ivres,  and  other  fine  kinds  of  French 
porcelain,  are  much  and  Justly  esteemed.  There  arc, 
tn  all,  13  manufactories  of  flue  porcelain, — at  Paris, 
i^vres,  Limoges.  Toulouse,  Ac.,  producing  goods  to 
the  value  of  from  5,000,000  to  6,000.000  fr.  a year,  2-3da, 
pt'rhaps,  of  which  are  exported.  Glass  to  the  value  of 
above  20,000.000  fr.,  with  bricks,  tiles,  furuiiure,  mineral 
acids,  and  other  chemical  products,  glue,  sall^luth,  cord- 
age, S4Mp,  musical  instruments,  liqueuri,  paper,  ;>apor. 
hangings,  hats.  Ac.  are  important  articles  of  manufacture. 

Ships  are  built  prinripally  at  Brest.  Kuchefort.  ('her* 
buurg,  Toulon,  Marseilles.  Myonne,  Bordeaux,  Ac. 

\Ve  subjoin  a table  given  by  Berghaus,  in  which  he 
gives  an  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  manufactured 
articles  produced  in  France  in  1639,  and  an  account  of 
the  principal  seats  of  each  manufacture.  Wc  do  not 

[iretend  to  vouch  for  its  correctness ; but  the  statements 
Q it  are.  speaking  generally,  a great  deal  moru  moderate 
than  those  in  the  greater  nuro^r  of  French  works,  and 
appear  to  us  to  be.  on  that  account,  mure  deserving  of 
crMit.  A tendency  to  exaggerate  is,  in  fact,  the  besetting 
sin  of*  most  writers  on  statistics.  [For  Table,  seethe 
next  page.] 

Previously  to  the  reign  of  Philip  Augustus,  there 
were  very  few  manufactures  In  rrance,  other  than 
domestic.  But  about  that  period  the  linen  and  woollen 
manufactures  of  Laval,  Lille,  Cambral,  Amiens,  Rheims, 
Arras,  Beauvais,  Ac.  benn  to  be  established.  Louis  IX., 
Charles  VIL.  and  1/ouls  XL  endeavoured  to  improve 
the  commercial  resources  of  the  nation : and  in  the  reign 
of  the  latter  monarch,  the  culture  of  tne  mulberry  was 
Introduced,  and  the  manufacture  of  silk  established  at 
Tours.  The  silk  manufactures  of  Lyons  date  from  the 
rcim  of  Francis  1. ; under  Henri  IV.  several  other  ma- 
numcturcs  were  Introdured.  and  many  pre-existing  ones 
improved  ; and  under  Louts  Xlll.  most  branches  of  in- 
dustry received  a rapid  extension.  But  the  grand  Im- 
pulse to  manufactures  and  commerce  was  given  In  the 
succeeding  reign,  ('olbert,  minister  of  finance  under 
Louis  Xlv.,  Invited  numerous  foreign  artisans  to  settle 
in  France,  improved  the  greet  roads  throughout  the 
kingdom,  excavated  the  canals  of  Languedoc  and 
Burgundy,  constructed  several  harbours,  and  gave  a 
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kumie,  r.  H7.-4IO.) 


(Berghutu,  Lattdfr  <n*d  f‘oU<T« 


iUvrflk 

|tUk  Aitarkaf  he. 

W«oU«n  jMixt  • 
FbK  «oolk«  cloth 


C'Milimm  and  n><rt 
' dtUtimt 

Flonnot*  h comUtil 
Nappod  cloth 


ICaihnwf*- vocilon 
•tntfk 
CorpMo 

il^Don  and  bmpm. 
' Ckhrka  . ' 


L*co,  bloBdo 

P«p«r  and  poprr! 


[Caliraaa,  mMUaa.and| 
other  oottoo  gooda 


and  aOw  ItM 

w . 

Drodfooda  • 

UaaMr(tan»ad.fco.)| 


rUcMwhtn  manatactund.  1 


liTtm,  St.  Vaibor.  Ml.  IkBat, 
Ml.  lUwj,  1U>MioT*in, 
AUk.  Taan,Toar(*ToniU(«i^ 
I.jrom,  Fork,  NImim,  To«n, 
A«i|t>oa  • .1 

Kheunt,  Park*  Avtracoart,' 

I nntr  Sedan  * 

Sfdan,  LwTtm,  Ilc«nin>ont.| 

' lo-K<«rri  Klhv^,  tlialabro, 
Lo(U««,  V‘I«DM,  St.  Chi- 
man.  St.  Pom.  CarcMBonoJ 
Mazamtr,  HundTak,  Vira  -I 
|Caaim,  Montlaol,  Toon.1 
Montauban.  ChSuaaroQX, 
Abbmila 

Loavtm,  I'Mtm.  Amkna. 

Utnoaca,  Buhl  (Abacot 
Rhoim,  Orloam,  lA««iix 
iViltopcMua.  nrar  VmaltWa. 
tbreaMonno.  Rhotma,  Kd-, 
Ihoi,  Mondo,  Montauban 
Part*.  Khritiu,  Lftna,  fl(.| 

I tja^ia,  MuinaaaoB 
Fan^  AulMuaoii.  Haaarak  - 
Ml.  Qumiin,  ValoncImaM. ' 
' Cambray.  Donai,  ('hauiN,- 
(iulw,  litaiuTal*,  RtM  Kc 
Flonr,  I^Tal.  Kannaa,  Cbo- ' 
Wt,  Uticua  • 

I A l«nvon . Vaime  kimea,  r has  • 
^1^  Ba«rui.  Caon,  Nanej.' 

Annena*.  Sor«t,  flanMajr.'' 
Marat*.  Coartalln,  Ancou-  i 
Idm,  Paru  . . . , 

Vlonno.  McHitauban.  Mnwa  • 
iUUr,  kouhaia,  Okm.  fk.  ' 
Ouratln.  Koaval,  vaal  naar. 
valornoa,  l.a  Fand-Alme 
Lonarinrb.  Park  • 

Tarato.  St.  Onantht.  AknOon.' 
■'  ■ - •'  • Patk,| 


Park.  Ac. 

I Do.,  dw. 

.Lrona,  Park,  Dyama.  Gan-I 
' tln^  DotUW,  Honeo.  Bart - 
krk.  Wma.  Lan^)amna», 
Ti«7aa,BtrM{  " ' 


MfrlimanU 
MMoeco  inatnar 
Wroacht  koa  goodai 


I Ftaoaa  vliara  manvCartnivd. 


Hrata  and  alor  va 
Timtad  plata  da. 


Bft  Rottan,  Pari*  - 
. Inipht,  Font  Rt.  Ovra.  Mi 
I tatalra 

• ’Laicia,  I.od*,  MerTi:iariJa. 

I RraiiUy 

. Airibot*^  Tontonaa.  Arc, 
Fojt  fCliat(anth*l 

• 'Talir.  Pari*.  fc^'tenw 

Klia((«niha!.  SL  hi>«nina  •. 
- ParM.  Stnahoric,  t-’kAlona'aMr-' 
I .Mama,  Thar*.  th«ta<ia> 
rault,  I.anMa* 
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I 1 oulouat.  Park 
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t Park,  he.  • • 


TmI  warn  . 

A ntl  non; , 1 1 n , pla  ■ 
tina,  imn-wr;, 

4ir. 

GuldnnJtha’  warn 
and  Javaiterj 
llrunsa  good* 

I.arooarad  do. 

Watch  machinarjr  • Ikaoroart,  St-  Nlrhola*-d*A 
I Itamiani,  tiaaanvm,  Mont' 
bdilard 

Watchaa  . Pana 

MiMtcai  inatrumani* 


Do. 

Do. 


Salt 

7 'I 
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; Do. 
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Park,  Tottlonaa 
ititoMouia,  Vtanna.  St.  Bon- 
nat-la-Datert,  Vwnon,  &e. 
La  BtrarUkra  naar  Si.  Kei- 
anna,  Arc  nonr  On;,  Ha- 
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liana,  La  Deu4  mar 
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lSOfi00,000 
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powerful  tUiautai  to  induttry.  But,  notwfthstAnding 
liU  greet  merit*,  Colbert  wantra  tagacity  to  perceive  that 
Induatry  can  make  no  really  beneAclal  progreM,  except 
under  a •y«tein  of  free  competition ; and  that  ail  altempU 
to  tmlater  up  manufacture*  are  Injurious  to  the  general 
interest*  of  the  nation.  Hence,  It  i*  not  easy  to  decide 
whether  the  tUmulus  he  gave  to  industry  by  the  meaiures 
imw  alluded  to,  and  the  order  and  economy  he  introduced 
Into  the  6nances,  wa*  not  more  than  countervailed  by  the 
regulations  he  established  for  the  conduct  of  manufac- 
tures, and  the  numerous  restriction*  that  be  introduced. 
Colbert  was,  in  fact,  the  Achilles  of  the  mercantile  sys- 
tem. Had  be  acted  on  the  maxim,  lMiuc%.no%u  fairr,  of 
the  merchants  be  consulted,  though  his  measures  might 
not  have  been  equally  successful  at  the  outse^they  would 
have  been  incompar^ly  more  so  in  the  end.  The  prfttige 
that  has  attadieo  to  the  name  of  Colbert  bat  tended  ma- 
terially to  prolong  the  mania  for  reguhUlng  in  France ; 
and  consequently  to  enfeeble  and  pai^yie  the  Industry  oi 
tiic  oountry. 

In  lOM,  Marabal  Vauban  estimated  that,  of  the  total 

n.  of  France,  1-lOth  wa*  in  a state  of  mendicancy,  and 
the  remaining  9ths  in  a condition  but  little  above  It. 
He  at  the  same  epoch  estimated  the  wages  of  the  weaver 
at  IS  sou*  a day.  or  about  lOH  fr.  yearly  (excluding  fast- 
days.  Ac.).  Arthur  Young,  90  yeotrs  afterwards,  found 
that  wages  had  risen  to  ab^t  19  sous ; but  provisions  had 
a'so  increased  In  price.  In  1H27,  M.  Dupin  estimated  the 
average  gains  of  an  artisan  in  a town,  and  his  wife,  at  THSh-. 
a year;  and  in  1893.  M.  de  Morogues  estimated  their  united 
wages  St  SOO  fr.  The  condition  of  the  artisans  has  of 
late  greatly  tmprovnl.  Kye  flour,  after  supplanting 
buck-wheat  and  oatmeal,  has  in  its  turn  been  super- 
seded, In  many  part^by  that  of  wheat : and  but  for  the 
alMiird  regulations  already  alluded  to  in  respect  to  the 
calil*  trade,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  consumption 
of  butchers'  meat.  Instead  of  being  diminished,  would 
have  been  Increase.  Tlie  dress  of  all  classes  ha*  bien 
much  improved  by  the  more  general  use  of  woollens, 
CiHkOiis,  Ac  ; and  in  most  large  towns,  except  thofte  of 


the  S.,  there  Is  now  little  externally  to  distinguish  the 
artisans  and  their  (kmiliet  fVom  the  bourgeoisie,  ot  lesser 
trading  families.  There  are  considerable  differences  In 
the  cimdition  and  habit*  of  the  work-people  in  the  dlf. 
ferent  manufacturing  towns  ; but  on  tbc  whole  they  are, 
both  physically  and  morallr,  vastly  improved. 

Comtnrrce.  — Though  of  great  extent  and  value,  tha 
commerce  of  France  has  not  attained  to  the  mamiltude 
which  It  might  have  been  expected  to  reach  (Vom  her  ad'- 
mirable  situation ; the  great  diversity  and  excellence  of 
her  silks,  wines,  brandies,  and  other  produiu,  and  the 
number,  enterprise,  and  ingenuity  of  ner  people.  Thla 
depress^  state  of  trade  appears  to  be  principally  ascrib- 
able  to  an  erroneous  system  of  domesUc  economy ; or  to 
the  attempt  made  by  successive  government*  to  render 
France  independent  of  other  countries,  by  bolstering  up 
and  protecting  industry  at  home,  and  excluding  foreign 
products.  But  a nation  that  adopts  a policy  of  tiiis  kind. 
oecesurUy,  by  so  doing,  lays  her  foreign  trade  under  tbe 
greatest  diOcuIties.  All  commerce  Is  founded  on  a prin- 
dple  of  reciprocity  ; and  those  who  will  not  buy.  need 
not  fiatter.locmselves  with  the  delusive  idea  that  they 
will,  notwithstanding,  be  able  to  sell.  The  prohibitions 
and  heavy  duties  imposed  on  many  descriptions  of  fo« 
reign  prouuce.  proportionally  lessen  the  demand  for  it  In 
France  ; and  by  consequence  lessen.  In  a correspondliqc 
degree,  the  demand  for  the  French  products  that  must 
otherwise  have  been  exported  In  iwsyment  of  the  Import*. 
Luckily,  however,  the  public  seems  to  have  become  to  a 
considerable  degree  aware  of  the  mischief  entailed  on  tha 
country  by  a perseverance  in  this  anti-foclal  system  $ 
and,  despite  tlie  powerful  interests  engaged  In  its  sup- 
port. it  has  already  undergone  several  material  modihra- 
tions ; and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that,  in  the  end,  U 
will  be  replaced  by  a more  liberal  arxl  t>encficlal  policy. 

The  revolution  was  of  signal  advantage  to  the 
Internal  trade  of  France.  Previously  to  that  event,  the 
fiscal  systems  and  duties  In  many  of  the  pruvincee 
were  pi^Uar.  and  differed  widely  from  those  In  others  ; 
and  tneir  frontiers  were,  iu  couscqucDce,  as  vigilanliy 
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and  dhrr  manufactured  jroods,  Inrlmling  articie*  of  mer> 
eery  and  habcrda»ht.>r)r,  and  of  wine,  brandy.  Jewellery, 
*c.  The  imixirCi  enropriae  all  torts  uf  colonial  |>ro> 
duoe,  tpicet,  dye^ttuflk,  Kc.,  «1th  cotton- wool,  raw  silk. 
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Export  Trade  of  France.  H37— 3d. 


OiBdal  Kftitnaied  V’alue  of  Good*  EtpoctcU  frern  Fratu’*  (Vom  I3t7  M>  I436. 
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The  foUowtug  Tablo  exhibits  the  Extent  and  Value  of  the  Trade  of  Franco  with  dlObrout  Cuuntrirs  In  KCPt. 
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K.B.  Gnscrti/romtvMTcr,  «s  applied  to  Imports,  means  merce,  xs  applied  to  Imports,  mnuu  such  Imported  ar> 
all  articles  imported  ly  sea  nr  land,  whether  for  c*m-  ticirs  as  liave  been  entered  for  coiisimintion  on  payiruMit 
sumption,  re*rxi>ortation,  or  wau'bousing.  Special  arm-  of  the  cuitoms’  dulici.  lo  the  case  of  exports,gcM«'raf 
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eommfTte  iochide*  alt  exported  artlclei.  without  reeard 
to  Uieir  origin  : white  tprcial  comnurce  Include*  tn(i<e 
article*  only  that  are  the  produce  of  the  *oU  or  manufac- 
ture* of  France. 

Acc'ouxT  of  the  Mercantile  Marine  of  France  in  1830, 
lKt-\  and  1838. 
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^in  of  the  dIMaitce  tMwMn  the  eqaator  and  Uw  pole.  Aceardiiif  lo 
^ - the  m«a»ur«*  oflanitUi  are— 
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Ban.)  Into  the  hoctoUtm  |9*lt.36  buithale),  Jkc. : and  Ihefranme 
3 A an  aa-  aeotfd.)  late  the  kilograoune  (t  «W  Iba.  aeotnW), 
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1*3  k^-  *d«.|  I toite  (6  ft.  4*733  i(b  Em.)  i the  laaene 
(t  tnlle»74S  y^)i  the  IcacQe  o693  la  the  dr|rae  (Xm. 
1310  yde.).  Ike.  The  arponi  to  equiraleot  to  1*043  Knt|.  acrca. 

The  Frnnch  pnuid  to  eanal  to  1 *0M  lb*.  aeninL  | Uw  nrald  s 1 * 1 14 
hhdt.  i the  liniMiaa  bO'SAB  bnaheto:  and  the  latlOT  m 4*430  bwbelt. 

ifeuar.  — Aocaun**  are  kent  In  mne*.  a Ulenr  eedn  ««nh  9*694. 
Bnc.i  vhich  to  diridad  Into  10  dkeime*  and  100  lenllmai  The 
pur  of  eacfaaagn  wtfti  Bnetand  to  very  aoar  X3  franc*  per  pound 


Hoads.  CVmdf*.  ^ — The  «Bgregate  length  of  the 
former  throughout  France,  at  tbn  be^nnlng  of  1K37,  wa* 
ftbout  03,330  m.  The  roaiU  are  dlvld^  Into  roj«l, 
dephrtmenUt,  and  corarounal ; their  expcn*e«  belns  re* 
apnctlveljr  deft'ayed  bjr  the  gorernment,  and  the  aep*. 
or  communes  to  which  thejr  belong.  The  ro/al  roads 
have  a united  extent  of  about  3l,'i3&  m..  of  which 
about  one  eleventh  part  U pave^  and  the  rest  macad* 
amUed,  or  coostrurted  in  tne  ordinary  manner.  They 
are  commonly  well  made,  and  very  direct ; thrir  construc- 
tion and  rei^r,  a*  well  as  tho*e  of  the  departmental 
rtMkds,  being  under  the  superintendence  of  the  central 
board  of  bndge*  and  public  way*,  which  has  a head  en- 
gineer established  in  each  dep.  The  cotnmuntd  roads, 
which  are  sublect  to  no  such  control,  are  mostly  in  a de- 
plorable state,  and  are  often  Impracticable  for  carriam. 
As  yet  no  railroads  of  any  great  length  hare  been  laid 
down  In  France  ; the  prlnci^  are  those  between  Paris 
and  St.  Germain,  and  from  .St.  Ktienne  to  Lyona 

The  entire  length  of  the  communications  by  means 
of  navigable  rivers  and  canaU  was  in  IK37  estimated 
at  7.S66  m.,  of  which  extent  nearly  Arc  sevenths  were 
contributed  by  the  former.  There  were  then  74  narf. 
gable  canals  complete ; 1C  more  were  in  process  of  con- 
•tructloo  ; and  14  others  were  projected.  The  principal 
OBistlng  are  as  follows:  — the  Canal  dm  Midi,  or  the 
Languedoc  Canal,  which  runs  from  Cette  to  Toulouse, 
where  It  joint  the  Garonne,  and  thus  connects  the  Medi- 
terranean with  the  Atlantic ; the  Canal  of  Charollals, 
or  dm  CcNfrc,  connects  the  Loire  with  the  Sa6ne : the 
Canal  of  the  Rhine  and  Rhone  (dm  ilfotwfcwr)  forms 
a communication  between  those  rivers  br  conrtecting  the 
8o6ne  with  the  Doubs,  and  the  Utter  with  the  111,  a tri- 
butary of  the  Rhine  ; the  Canal  of  Burgundy  connects 
the  Sa6nc  with  the  Yonne,  and  consequently  the  Seine 
with  the  Rhone  and  Rhine  r the  Canal  of  Briarc,  and 
that  of  Orleans,  unite  the  Loire  with  the  Loing.  a tribu- 
tary of  the  Seine  ; that  of  St.  Quentin  connects  the  Ks- 
caut  with  the  Oise ; that  oC  Brittany,  the  longest  of  all, 
being  upwards  of  S30  m.  in  length,  runs  between  Nantes 
and  Brest.  ThoM  of  Berrl.  Ardennes,  the  Ille  et 
Ranee.  Nivemalt  between  the  Ix>lre  and  Yonne, 
d'Ourcq,  which  supplies  Paris  with  water,  and  Somme, 
are  the  others  most  worthy  of  notice.  It  may  be  men- 
liooed,  that  the  royal  and  departmental  roails  are  car- 
ried, exclusive  of  outers,  by  85  Iron  bridges  over  rivers 
and  canals,  all  of  which,  excepting  two  In  Paris,  have 
been  constructed  since  1833.  (Q^Mat  Tobies;  Hm^o, 
En^t.  det  Oems  dm  Momde. ) 

7%e  Oooemment,  as  regulated  by  the  Charter,  remo. 
dellod  In  1810,  U a UmltM  monarchy,  hereditary  In  the 


male  line  only,  with  legfilatlve  bodies  similar  to  iboee 
that  exist  in  this  country,  except  that  the  peerage  in 
France  Is  not  herediUry,  and  that  the  peers  are  com- 
paratively destitute  of  fortune  and  Influence.  The  king 
Is  the  head  of  the  state  ; his  pf>r*on  Is  inviolable,  his 
ministers  alone  being  responsioir.  He  cxercites  tbc 
whole  executive  power  : dwiare*  war,  and  make*  peace 
and  treaties,  nominates  the  peers,  the  Judge*,  and  all  other 
ofleers  under  the  ^vemment,  and  participates  in  the 
le^slatlve  power  with  the  two  chambers. 

The  Chamber  of  Peers  consists  of  the  princes  of  the 
blood,  and  an  unlimited  number  of  roemberi  Dominated 
for  life  from  amongst  certain  specified  classes  of  the 
pop,,  and  who  take  precedence  according  to  the  date  of 
thrtr  nomination.  Peers  mav  enter  the  chamber  at  35, 
and  have  a vote  at  30  years  or  age.  The  chamber  has  au- 
thority as  a high  court  of  justice  in  cases  (»f  high  treason 
and  other  sUte  offences.  No  peer  can  be  arrested  but 
by  a warrant  from  the  chamber,  or  Is  amenable  to  any 
other  criminal  tribunal. 

The  Chamber  of  Deputies  li  composed  of  459  mem- 
bers elected  by  as  many  electoral  college*  for  5 years. 
The  qualification  for  a deputy  Is.  that  he  be  30  year*  of 
age,  and  pay  direct  taxes  to  the  amount  of  500  francs 
a year.  Electors  must  be  35  years  of  age,  and  pay  direct 
taxes  to  the  amount  of  300  Iraucs  a year.  The  number 
of  electoral  colleges  varies  In  the  different  dop*.  accord- 
to  their  pop.  The  total  number  of  eh*clors  In 
France,  which  in  1831*33  was  15m,703,  had  lorreAsed  In 
1838-30  to  197.598,  being  about  1 in  17'i  of  the  « hole  |h>|». 

A sort  of  system  of  secrt*t  voting  is  adopted  In  tiie 
electiou  of  deputies.  Electors  write  the  names  of  the 
candidate*  for  whom  they  vote  on  slips  of  paper,  which 
they  throw  Into  a box  or  um.  These  slips  being  taken 
out,  and  counted  by  the  scrutineers,  the  number  of  vote* 
given  to  each  candidate  is  ascertaint'd,  and  procLdmnl ; 
the  slips  of  paper  on  which  the  names  are  written  being 
forthwith  committed  to  the  flame*.  The  striru  st 
secrecy  is  enjoined  on  the  scrutineers,  who  are 
themselves  chosen  by  the  electors;  and  If  they  give 
uo  information.  It  is  impossible  to  learn  how  an  ulertnr 
votes,  should  he  wish  to  conceal  It.  C^msidering  the 
•mall  number  of  electors  in  France,  the  vast  Amount  of 
patronage  at  the  dis^iosa]  of  government,  and  the  efforts 
that  have  frequently  been  made  to  prevail  on  them  to 
support  unpopular  candidatkM,  they  have,  on  many 
occasions,  manifested  extraordinary  independence — a 
result  ascribable  in  part  to  the  mode  of  their  voting, 
but  far  more,  we  believe,  to  their  being,  speaking  gen«r- 
rally,  in  comfortable  circumstances,  or  comparatively 
Independent,  'llic  deputlM  receive  no  salary,  and  on 
accepting  any  salaried  public  emplotmeat,  must  resigu 
their  seats,  out  they  may  be  re-elected  by  their  pre- 
vious or  any  other  constituency. 

The  sittings  of  the  Chamber  are  public,  but  provided 
5 meml)ers  concur  in  the  demand,  ft  may  be  funned  into 
a secret  coromltteo,  and  strangers  be  excluded ; but  this 
privilege  Is  rarely  insisted  upon.  and.  ft  is  said,  never 
abused.  The  presence  of  330  roems  , or  half  the  mem- 
bers, phu  one,  is  reoulred  to  enable  tl>e  chamber  to 
deliberate.  It  usually  assemldes  at  from  18  to  S 
o'clock,  and  separates  at  from  5 to  6.  The  particular 
clause*  of  a law  arc  voted  openly  as  In  England;  but 
the  ensambU  is  voted  by  hiuioi ; the  ayes  being  ^di- 
cated  by  white,  and  the  woes  by  black  balls,  thrownimo 
an  urn.  Hence  it  Is  comparatively  dlQicult  in  Franco 
to  predict  the  fate  of  any  law  as  to  which  public  oninlon 
1*  divided  ; the  deptitie*  being  able  to  vote  according  to 
their  own  sentlmenii  with  respect  to  it,  and  not  being, 
as  in  England,  forced  to  rote  with  their  party.  It  is, 
however,  difficult  to  say  which  plan  is  wst  fitted  to 
promote  the  public  iutcrests.  Srinuld  the  Chamber  be 
dissolved  br  the  king,  ho  is  bound  to  convoke  a new 
Chamber  within  three  months. 

The  discuitioo  upon  the  msfmbte  or  vnyct  of  a law. 
is  not  carried  on  In  the  Chamber  of  lleputies  as  in 
the  H.  of  C. : for  the  memliers  who  Intena  to  speak  in 
favour  of  and  against  the  law,  inscribe  their  names  In  a 
list,  and  being  ciUIed  upon  by  the  President,  or  Speaker, 
deliver  their  opinions  iroin  the  tribune,  a place  provided 
fbr  them,  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  enrolled.  This 
has  led  to  the  practice  of  delivering  long  written  rhe- 
torical harangues;  which,  homever.  are  Dpcoming  un- 
popular. The  disciusioii  on  the  dgjjses  of  a Uw  is  carried 
on  as  in  the  H.  of  C. 

Both  chambers  enjoy  like  privileges  : eltbcr,  or  the 
soverrigik,  may  propose  a Uw,  mit  custom  generally  con- 
cedes the  initiative  to  the  Chamber  of  Peers.  excepUttg 
in  the  case  of  money  bills,  which  must  In  rranre,  as 
in  England,  originate  with  the  Deputies.  The  budget 
is  vot^  yvwriy.  Either  chamber  has  power  to  cite 
before  it  the  author  of  any  uffmalve  puhlication  re- 
flecting on  it.  or  any  of  its  members,  and  to  award 
punishment  according  to  law.  In  the  case  of  an  im- 
peachment of  ministers,  they  are  accused  by  the  Cham- 
ber of  I>cputie*,  gnd  judged  liy  the  Chamlier  of  Peers. 

The  BiinUtry  U divided  into  8 departmenu.  The 
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mlntet«n  arc  tho<e  of  jiittice  and  reliction -^Korcigt) 
Albirf  — War— Marine  and  Colonic*— the  Interior  — 
Comraerce  and  Public  Work*  — Public  Inttructlon  — 
and  Finance.  The  tnint*terc  are  M«Uted  br  a Council 
of  State  (Conaeil  d’Ktat),  the  member*  of  which,  a* 
wHl  a*  the  mlni*ter*.  are  appointed  and  dUmUsed  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  king. 

The  86  deps.  of  France  are  subdivided  into  86S  arron* 
diisementa,  and  these  again  Into  ‘i,834  canton*,  and  37.234 
commune*.  Each  dep.  i*  governed  b3r  a prefect,  with  a 
salary  varving  from  10,000  to  40,000  fr.  a year,  except  In 
the  <11^  iwlne,  where  the  salary  of  the  prefect  Is  100,000 
fr.  (4,000/.).  Each  arrond.  is  superintended  by  a sub. 
prefect,  with  a salary  of  4,000  fr.  a year ; and  each  com- 
mune by  a mayor  and  other  magistrate*,  whose  services 
are  gratuitous.  The  prefect  is  assisted  by  the  council- 
general  of  the  dep.,  which  consists  of  a member  from 
each  canton,  and  meets  once  a year : a great  deal  of  the 
uitemal  admlolstratlon  of  the  md.,  as  the  distribution 
of  taxation,  Ac..  Is  undertaken  by  this  council.  The 
sub-prefects  and  mayors  are  also  aided  by  councils 
elected  by  the  cltixens.  All  the  tnayoni  are  nominated 
by  the  king  or  the  prefect ; but  the  communes  have 
certain  rights  and  privileges  of  their  own,  which  cannot 
be  interfei^  with  by  the  state,  though  the  latter  has 
perfect  command  over  the  adminUtratlun  of  the  deps. 
and  arrooda. 

Jm/icc.  — The  administration  of  Justice  In  France,  pre. 
Tlously  to  the  revolution,  was,  in  the  last  degree,  partial 
and  corrupt.  Justice,  lii  fart,  was.  In  the  vast  majority  of 
cases,  openly  bought  and  sold  ; and  a poor  roan  without 
powerful  protectors  could  never  hope  to  succeed  in  any 
case.  The  institution  of  Juries  was  unknown  } and  the 
criminal  was,  If  possible,  in  a still  more  vicious  and  de. 
graded  state  than  the  dvil  law.  Happily,  however,  these 
things  are  now  matter  of  history,  ^e  revolution  swept 
olf  every  vestige  of  the  old  system  of  Jurisprudence,  and 
of  the  endless  and  flagrant  abtiscs  that  had  grown  up 
under  It.  The  present  civil  and  criminal  law  of  France 
has  been  embodied  in  codes  drawn  up,  under  the  auspices 
of  Kapuleon,  with  singular  perspicuity  and  brevity  { and 
is  honestly  and  Impartially  adininislered. 

The  ordinary  Judicial  tribunals  are  of  6 kinds,  as 
follows:— Simple  police  courts,  tribunals  of  Justices 
of  the  peace,  courts  of  original  or  primary  Jurisdiction 
(tribrntatu  dc  prfmiire  royal  courts,  courts 

of  assise,  and  the  court  of  cassation.  The  extra- 
ordiiiary  tribunals  are — citlxen's  benches,  called  coa- 
stili  des  pnuthommfs,  tribunals  of  commerce  (the  cour 
det  comptfi),  oourts  martial,  university  and  other  i|>e. 
dal  courts,  and  the  chambers  of  peers  and  deputies. 
In  each  commune  there  is  a police  court  In  which 
tbe  mayor  presides ; and  in  every  canton  there  is  at 
least  one  Justice  of  the  peace,  appointed  by  the  king, 
with  power  to  decide  In  dvll  causes  under  the  value  of 
100  francs ; Ms  decisions  in  those  under  SO  francs  being 
without  appeal.  There  Is  In  each  arrond.  a court  of 
original  Jurisdiction  to  decide  without  appeal  In  causes 
not  above  the  value  of  l.OOO  (k.,  as  well  as  appeals  fh>m 
the  simple  police  courts.  These  are  cornposed  of  from 
3 to  12  Judges,  appointed  by  the  king.  The  number  of 
royal  courts  Is  27  ; they  are  established  in  the  principal 
cities  and  towns,  and  have  jurisdiction  throughout  a ter- 
ritory indudlog  variously  from  I to  7 deps.  'Ihey  arc 
eomuosed  of  a president,  several  vice-presidents,  some 
legal  functionaries,  aiwl  from  20  tofiOcounsollors;  they 
are  almost  exclusively  courts  of  appeal  (Vom  the  last- 
mentioned  courts,  and  the  tribunals  of  commerce.  The 
courts  of  assize  are  temporary  tribunals  which  take  cog- 
nizance of  criminal  cases ; one  Is  holdcn  at  certain 
periods  in  each  dep.  In  these,  trial  by  jury  is  adopted : 
the  Juries  are  composed  of  12  citizens  above  30  years  of 
age,  and  either  taxed  directly  to  the  amount  of  200  fr. 
yearlr,  or  belonging  to  certain  professions.  There  are 
3 Judges,  one  of  whom  is  a counsellor  belonging  to  a 
royal  court.  The  decisions  of  these  courts  are  com- 
monly without  appeal ; and  can  only  be  annulled  by  the 
court  of  cassation  on  the  plea  of  informality. 

Statut.)  The  last-named  tribunal  is  a superior  court  of 
appeal  in  both  civil  and  criminal  cases.  It  Is  composed 
or  49  members  (Including  a first  president  and  3 others), 
appointed  for  life  by  the  king.  Each  member  must  be 
at  least  30  years  of  age,  and  have  a legal  diploma ; but 
no  member  may  practise  In  the  legal  profession,  or  exer- 
cise any  public  function,  but  such  as  may  be  connected 
with  his  duty  In  the  court.  Tbe  court  of  cassation  is 
uivlded  into  3 separate  chambers  of  15  members  and  a 
president  each.  It  may  suspend  the  functions  of  any 
subordinate  Judges,  and  summon  them  before  the 
minister  of  justTce  to  answer  for  their  decisions ; and 
iias  the  highest  and  most  absolute  ausborlty  in  all  Judi- 
cial matters. 

Tbe  cosir  drt  eomput  is  established  to  audit  and  ex- 
amine all  accounts  connected  with  the  public  revenue 
and  expenditure.  It  ranks  Immctliately  after  the  court 
of  cassation,  and  is  organibad  in  a similar  manner. 
Tbe  eoiuetU  de$  prud^kommet  and  tribunals  of  com- 
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meree  are  established  In  the  principal  maaufketnring 
and  commercial  towns,  belqg  cotnposM  chiefly  of  com- 
merrlal  men.  The  former  tribunals  determine  dlsputi'i 
between  the  manufacturers  and  the  workmen  employed 
by  them ; tbe  latter  decide  in  owes  to  tbe  value  of  1 ,U00  ft , 
but  do  not  themselves  see  their  declsloos  enforeod.  (Wi- 
mamac  >’a/i’ot*n/,  ^.) 

According  to  the  reports  which  have  been  annually 
published  since  1S25.  by  the  minister  of  justice,  the 
yearly  average  of  heavy  crimes  committed  In  France  for 
the  whole  of  that  peritm  has  amounted  to  about  7,200.— 
1.900  against  the  person,  and  5,300  against  property. 
Female  criminals  compose  about  l-5tn  of  the  whole. 
Crimes  against  the  person  arc  most  common  in  the 
deps.  of  the  centre  and  S.  of  France  ; their  number  is 
greatest  in  Corsica.  Crimes  against  property  abound 
most  in  the  N. : in  tbe  <16p.  Seine,  one  occurs  annually 
for  every  1,368  of  the  pop.  In  both  categories  Creusc  is 
the  drp.  in  which  there  are  the  least  crimes  ; those 
against  the  person  being  only  as  1 to  37.014  of  the  pup., 
aiM  those  a^inst  the  property  os  1 to  20,2^. 

The  prisons  are  divldeu  Into  the  b classes,  of  mattoms 
fCarret,  for  detention  during  a period  less  than  a year ; 
maiw%»  injustice,  one  In  the  inp.  of  each  dep.  for  Im- 
prisonment for  a longer  term  ; central  prisons,  of  which 
there  are  20.  containing,  in  1836,  17,500  persons  ; bagnes 
3,  at  Brest,  Roebefurt,  and  Toulon,  In  which  there  wre 
about  7.000  criminals,  the  united  cost  of  the  latter  esta- 
blishments bi’lng  about  2,)76,5<X)  fr.  a year ; and  dip^ 
de  mntdiciti/,  of  which  there  are  5.  It  is  estimated  that 
there  are  annually  al>out  38.(XM  indlviduaU  under  con- 
finement, or  the  surrclllance  of  tbe  police.  (See  i/«go, 
p.  83.) 

//Wfgioss.  — Religious  toleration  exists  In  a widely 
exteudod  degree.  “ Ckacwn,"  says  the  Charter,  pro~ 
Jeut  $a  rfUgion  avtc  whc  4gale  liberty,  ft  (Client  ptnir 
$on  cuttf  ia  mentf  prolectkm.''  Hence,  when  it  is  said 
that  the  Rom.  Catholic  is  the  dominant  religion  in 
France,  all  that  is  meant  is  that  It  is  tbe  religion  of 
tbe  greatest  number  of  the  population.  The  pastors 
of  other  sects,  Jewish  as  well  as  Christian,  are  sup- 
ported by  the  government  as  well  ns  those  of  the 
Rom.  Catholic  ^urch.  Since  the  Revolution  of  1789, 
the  influence  of  the  Papal  power  has  ii<i')ined  more 
In  France  than  In  any  other  Rom.  Calhidic  country; 
and  not  only  have  the  Rom.  Catholic  clergy  greatly 
diminished  In  point  of  numbers  and  influence^  but  se- 
veral sects  have  latterly  arisen,  who,  while  they  hold 
the  Rom.  Catholic  dortrines,  repudiate  the  authority  of 
the  Pope.  Before  1789,  there  pero  in  France  18  arch- 
bishops, 108  bishops,  and  a number  of  inferior  clergy, 
amounting  in  all  to  upwards  of  400,000  individuals, 
who  among  them  swallowed  up  118,000,000  ft.  a year 
of  revenue!  There  are  now  14  arclibishops,  tnose 
of  Paris,  Lyons,  Rouen,  Sens.  Rlieims,  Toura, 
Bourget,  Albi,  Bordeaux,  Auch,  Toulouse,  Aix,  Be- 
sangc>n,  and  Avignon  ; G6  bishops,  and  about  40,000 
subordinate  clergymen ; and  the  total  expense  of  the 
Rom.  Cath.  church,  seminaries,  Ac-,  is  about  34,000,000 
fr.,  or  1 ft.  a year  per  head  for  each  individual  of  the 
pop.  M.  de  St.  Fargeau,  in  his  Aprr^  Statittiquty  estl- 
n)ttes  the  nurolter  of  Calvinists  and  Lutherans  at 
5,000,000 ; but  the  E ncpcl.  det  Una  dti  >tonde  estimates 
the  whole  of  the  dissenters  at  only  2,100,000.  Tbe  Lu- 
therans, who  live  principally  in  the  Rhenish  and  N.  deps., 
have  228  church  pastors,  under  the  superintendence  of  a 
directory  at  Strasbourg,  where  their  chief  Uiculuglcal  so- 
mioary  Is  situated.  Toe  Calvinists  mostly  inhabit  the  S. 
dcpi. ; they  have  S4.5  pastors,  and  a chief  setniiiary  at 
Montauban.  Tbe  Jews  are  estimated  at  60,000  : they  are 
found  principally  in  tbe  lai^  towns  of  the  zthI  S., 
and  have  66  synagogues.  There  are  some  Anabaptfits 
in  the  Vosges,  &c.»  and  kloravians  in  Ihe  d^.  du  Nord. 
but  they  are  few. 

FubUc  Jns/rac/ibw. —Tbe  proportion  of  individuals 
receiving  education  to  the  whole  pop.  was  in  1820  esti- 
mated at  1 in  27,  and  In  18.10  at  1 In  20:  it  is  now  ai>out 
I in  12.*  At  the  end  of  1837  the  total  number  of  schools, 
public  and  private,  throughout  France,  was  53,92it ; 
39,504  for  boys,  and  14,416  for  girls.  The  number  of 
pupils  at  tbe  same  period  was  2,65U,U00 ; 1,552,847  boys, 
and  1,098,645  girla  Instruction  Is  primary,  s<condary, 
or  superior.  To  afford  tbe  first,  every  commune  is 
obliged  by  law  to  support  at  least  one  primary  school, 
either  oi  its  own,  or  in  conjunction  witn  neighbouring 
commune*.  In  1829,  14,230  communes  were  wlibmit 
primal  school*;  but  in  1837  thi*  number  wa*  reduci'd 
to  S.6CT : the  want  of  school*  wa*  chiefly  expericirerd 
in  Ihe  S.  and  W.  dep*.  Reading,  writing,  tbe  French 
language,  tbe  flr»t  rule*  of  arltiimetic.  weights  and  mea- 
sure*, the  flr*t  lines  of  geography,  and  history  and  draw- 
ing, are  the  principal  bnuiciie*  of  education  In  these 
kBooU  : they  are  afforded  gratuitously.  But  beskles 

* Of  300,37 fi  jwnx  men  nn  Ihe  Ikta  6t  ihow  tUht#  to  cotMrrlpiJen 
tn  1*35,  1.V),033  roDMmwl  vh\  wriu-.  lUMv  nmUl  wriu-  k]oii«.«im1 
39,5a'>  »er«  d««Utafe  oT  all  itiatnicinm;  the  MaU  at  edgraUtn  In 
*,7M  cvukl  not  be  aaomoincU. 
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the  commuiul  Khooli,  tlarv  1A33  infknt  icbooU  hire 
been  •.*«tabUil>ed  for  thr  childim  of  tbe  poor  fhm)  7 to 
10  jc*r«  of  an*,  at  well  u »chool»  for  muIU.  There 
were  i ,h5C  of  the  latter  achool*  In  I ><37.  attended  bf  X^.ooo 
working  men,  and  the  coat  of  which  wai  about  3,10n/. 
a rear ; the  InttrucUon  In  them  li  tbe  aaroe  at  In  the 
communal  pHmarr  achoola.  There  arc  normal  achooli 
for  the  education  of  primary  teachera,  the  courae  of 
atudy  and  practice  In  which  laata  S yi^Ara.  Secondary 
inatruction  la  aupnlied  by  390  communal  collcgea, 
royal  collegea,  ana  about  1,190  private  academlea,  under 
the  aiiperlotendencc  of  tbe  university,  to  which  they  pay 
a fee  of  A per  cent,  of  the  aum  received  with  each  ^pif. 
There  are  iO  aca^iemlea  for  cuperior  faiitructlon.  one  in 
each  of  tbe  dtlea  and  towni  In  »-hlch  there  la  a roral  court 
of  juitice,  excepting  Ajaccio.  Rarh  of  thoae  academies  ia 
governed  by  a rector,  and  hai  3 inapcctors,  who  rlait  In 
turn  all  the  achoola.  l^bjprlvate  ana  public,  within  their 
aeparate  jurisdictlona.  Ti>e  faculdet  of  these  academies 
are  empowered  to  grant  the  degreea  of  doctor,  licentiate, 
and  b^helor.  Tnere  Is  in  raiia  an  icx>U  normals, 
or  academy  for  the  education  of  profeaaora  for  the  col. 
leges  throughout  tbe  kingdom,  tne  institution  of  whkh  ' 
has  been  of  the  greatest  aervlce.  Tbe  whole  of  the  fore-  I 
^Ing  cstabliihmenta  constitute  the  university  of  I 
rrence,  which  is  presided  over  by  the  minister  of  pub-  | 
Ur  Instruction  and  a council  of  9 mrmliers ; under  I 
whose  authority  IS  inspertora-general  visit  all  parts  of  I 
France,  to  ascertain  tne  state  of  education.  There  j 
are  some  establishments,  however,  which  are  beyond  i 
Che  Jurisdiction  of  the  university.  .Such  arc  the  College  | 
of  Prance,  the  Museum  of  Natural  History,  the  \ 
ifcs  Chartft,  School  of  Oriental  Langiuiges,  Ac.,  the  , 
French  Institute,  which  grants  rewards  for  literary  and  | 
■cientlAc  merit,  and  an  abundance  of  societies  of  all  i 
kinds  for  the  advancement  of  knowledge.  I'he  College  ! 
of  France,  founded  by  Francis  I.  in  1&30.  enjovs  a, 
high  celebrity.  It  Is  wholly  devoted  to  the  pursuit  of' 
the  highest  branches  of  art  and  science ; none  of  its 
courses  of  instruction  are  elementary.  It  has  34  pro- 
fessors, entitled  Uetfurs  du  roi.  The  904  public  libra- 
ries in  the  deps.  are  said  to  contain  %,2S3,ono  vols. 
{EncjfC.  dft  Gmt,  4c-):  those  of  Paris  (37  in  num- 
ber), In  addition  to  the  furegolng,  contain  l,37i<,000 
vols.  At  many  of  the  institutions  in  the  rap-,  lectures 
on  every  branch  of  setmee  are  delivered  gratuitously  by 
professors  of  acknowledged  emlnenco. 

l^ubUe  Ckaritabif  cmd  oUttr  Inttitmtioiu.  is  estl* 
mated  that  there  are  about  l.HAO.OOO  Indigent  persons, 
and  7\000  absolute  mendicants  in  France.  Both  classes 
are  most  numerous  In  the  d^.  du  Nord,  where  there 
are  lOO.Ono  individuals  belonging  to  the  former,  and 
9.000  to  the  latter.  The  hospitals,  different  asylums, 
and  bureauM  dr  birnfaimntf,  are  the  establlihmrmts 
chleAy  serving  for  their  relief.  Thtdr  funds  are  partly 
derived  from  the  state,  and  partly  from  their  own 
landed  or  other  property,  endowments  and  donations  of 
individuals.  There  wrre  in  I ■<33.  1339  hospitals  and 
asylums  {kt>rpiea).  into  which,  during  that  year,  42A,(M9 
invalids  were  received  at  an  expense  of  i\*^2,097  fr., 
arul  6,97-^  bureau*  de  bin^faitanee,  which  gave  either 
In.door  or  out-door  relief  to  individuals,  at  an 

expense  of  8,96G.03ij  O'.  There  are  several  lunatic 
asylums,  a royal  institution,  and  a royal  hospital  for  the 
blind  In  Paris,  deaf  and  dumb  establlshmoots  at  Paris 
and  Bordeaux,  maternity  societies,  others  for  the  assist- 
ance of  prisoners,  the  sick.  Ac.,  and  a vast  number  of 
philanthropic  societlea  of  all  kinds  dispersed  throughout 
the  country. 

it  has  been  estimated  that  the  proportion  of  found- 
lings to  the  total  number  of  births  is  about  1 to  30. 
In  1894,  the  number  of  chUdren  in  the  foundling 
hospItaU  of  France  was  116,4.12:  from  that  year  to 
1H34,  336,397  more  were  admitted,  making  a total  of 
469,749.  Of  this  number,  194,606  died.  76..*i90  were 
MCtled  in  life  by  the  Institutions,  and  46,023  were  re- 
claimed by  their  parents  or  otlters.  The  expenses  of 
the  foundling  hospitals  for  the  above  10  years  amounted 
to  97.773613  fr.  1IIe-et- Vilaine  bad  the  fewest  found- 
lings ; Y onne  the  greatest  number.  ( Bucjfcl.  dr$  Gent  du 
Mundr.)  In  1»<33  there  were  28  momU-dr-ptetf  (govern- 
ment pawnbroking  estabUshmeots)  throughout  France. 
They  are  situated  in  the  chief  towns  ; some,  as  that  at 
Montpelier,  lend  money  without  interest ; while  that  of 
I'arls  receives  an  interest  of  13  per  cent,  on  money 
advanced.  In  Hautes  Alpes  there  are  some  similar 
lustitutiima  for  the  beneflc  of  the  agriculturists,  in  which 
the  pledges  received  are  in  corn,  and  the  interest  due  is 
paid  in  the  same  article. 

The  spirit  of  moral  improvement  Is  dally  gaining 
strength  in  Paris.  Insurance  against  the  casualties  of 
life,  savings'  hanks,  and  other  useful  or  philanthropic 
lostltations.  are  all  making  progress,  and  some  of  them 
with  great  rapidity.  According  to  offlclal  documents, 
there  were,  in  January.  1838.  249  savinn'  banks  in 
Fraoce,  of  which  43  hoa  been  established  in  the  pre- 
ceding yt’ar.  Tbese  Institutions  now  exist  in  almost 


all  the  86  departments.  Tbe  number  of  depositors  at 
the  euil  nf  WI7  was  WA644,  the  amount  of  the  de|Ki*its 
107, OOO.OTKl  francs,  or  4.9MO.On(W. ; and  we  must  rei*ollect 
that  tliesc  Institutions  are  not  yet  seven  years  nIJ  In  ttio 
country.  Of  the  above  sura, '3.010, OOUf.  aas  in  the  lav. 
ines'  bank  of  Paris. 

There  are  several  institutions  for  mutual  assurance ; 
but  one  has  bt'en  recently  established  upon  a grand 
scale,  under  the  title  of  Amytse  Pkitantropt^w.  which, 
from  its  siiperinr  solidity,  promises  to  be  productive  of 
great  beneot.  Its  leading  object  is,  to  supply  a provi- 
sion for  children  on  their  reaching  a certain  age ; but 
It  also  comprises  other  objects,  such  as  insuraiiee 
against  the  conscription.  Already  13.000  families  liave 
Insured  in  it,  and  the  subscriptions  amosint  tn  (lUO.UOU/. 
it  has  1,300  agents  in  Krar>re,  savor,  and  Belgium. 

Armrd  Force.  — According  to  the  Aper^  SUttitU^ur, 
the  total  of  the  regular  troops  comprised.  In  1836. 
374,397  men.  dlstrlbui^  as  follows:  — 
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The  army  is  recruited  by  an  annual  contingent  of 
nearly  80.000  men.  either  volunteers  or  conscripts,  above 
80  years  of  age.  The  conscripts  are  chosen  by  ballot  for 
a7years'  trim  of  service.  Tne  exemiKions  from  service 
are.  natural  InBrmtiy,  the  being  under  the  height  of 
5 ft.  I 4-5th  in.  (Kngl.),  the  eldest  of  a family  of  or- 
phans, the  only  sun  of  a widow  or  of  a father  blind  or  70 
years  of  age,  thebrntherofasoldier  living  or  dead,  and  rer- 
tain  analogous  rirrumstancca.  About  ll.ooo  or  19,000  of 
tbo«e  ciiIIsIimI  annually  are  volunteers.  The  average  ciw>t 
to  the  state  of  each  soldier  (offirers  and  men)  is  esti- 
mated by  Dr.  Itowrlng  at  16s.  Kd.  When  not  In 
active  service,  the  dally  pay  of  a captain  of  fiuilt-crs  is 
equal  tn  from  3s.  .Vf.  to  4s.  3d.,  of  a lieutenant  from  2s.  &/. 
to  3s.  9d.,  of  a corporal  Gd.,  and  of  a private  3^.  On  llie 
march,  the  pay  is  raised  at  least  one  third,  and  the  aver- 
age of  pay  and  rations  seems  to  be  about  a day  to 
the  infantry  soldier.  Officers  are  for  more  generally  pro- 
moted from  the  ranks  than  in  F.ngland:  and  ituw  ob- 
Jpctlonable  soever  in  other  resptrets,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  conscription  brings  into  the  army  a higher  claas  of 
persons  as  common  snldiers,  than  if  it  were  wholly  raised 
by  voluntar)'  mlistinent.  No  officer  can  be  promoted  to  a 
su|ierlor  rank  without  having  served  4 years  tn  tiie 
rank  immediately  below.  Tbe  wounded.  Ac.  have  a 
claim  to  pensions  of  retreat,  but  the  penskras  of  a lieu- 
tenant-general, colonel,  captain,  and  private,  are  res{>ect. 
Ively  no  more  than  jntii,  4'^.,  and  W.  a year,  after  30 
years*  service,  increasing  l-SUtb,  however,  each  succeed- 
ing year.  These  pensions,  tivgether  with  those  fur  wi- 
dows, Ac.,  the  half-pay  of  all  ranks,  and  other  temporary 
expenses  of  the  army,  amount  to  198,0001.  a rear. 

France  is  divided  into  80  military  divisions  t each 
under  the  command  of  a ileuleoant-general.  The  grade 
of  lieutenant-general  is  the  highest  in  the  French  army, 
excepting  that  of  tlie  marshals,  of  whom  there  are 
now  II.  There  are  1 83  fortresses,  citadels,  forts,  amt 
other  military  posts,  and  6 military  arsenals  in  the 
cwintry.  The  principal  military  schools  are.  — those  of 
en^oeers  and  artillery  at  MeU,  Che  practical  military 
and  polytechnic  schools  at  Paris,  the  school  of  Saint- 
ai^  l,a  Fli*che.  and  the  cavalry  srh«>ol  of  Saiimur. 
Tne  Royal  Hospital  for  Invalids,  together  with  iu 
branch  at  Avignon— an  establishment  similar  tn  Chelsea 
Cktllejre,  Instituted  by  Louis  XIV.,  maintains  about  5,0U) 
old  s/udiers. 

Indepradeut  of  the  foregoing  regular  troops,  there  Is 
the  National  Ciiard.  This  b(dy.  which  originated  im- 
m^ialelv  on  tbe  taking  of  the  Butilc  in  1789.  and  w-aa 
organised  in  the  year  following,  comprises  all  the  m»lo 
pop.  between  the  aM  of  30  and  60  years,  not  disqua- 
iiiie«l  by  natural  infirmities,  by  their  professiunt,  or  by 
hoUlIng  rer^n  offices  under  the  state,  in  li39.  the  Na- 
tional Cuai^  amounted  to  6, 739.053  men.  of  whom 
3,781,906  were  liable  to  active  dii^.  and  1,947,846  formed 
a eorpt  de  rrterre.  Its  total  efnetive  force  was  then 
estimated  at  about  3,0(X).000  men.  being  to  the  total  pop. 
as  6 to  too.  Its  expetise  is  borne  jointly  br  the  govern, 
ment,  the  departments,  the  communes,  ana  the  citisens 
themselves.  The  state  expense  is  estimated  at  60,000.0110 
fr.,  or  about  the  same  as  the  maintenance  of  100.000  r^ 
gular  troops.  The  legioo  of  honour  Is  an  order  which, 
in  a practical  point  of  view,  may  be  said  to  be  mlllury. 
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It  has  aboat  TiO.noO  m«m)iers  of  diiTcrent  ranks.  ( Emcgel. 
dft  Urn*  du  Mondg.) 

A'iir«. —Acronlinft  to  an  ordinance  of  1st  Feb.  1^37,  the 
naval  force  for  the  peace  rtCabUshinciit  consists  of  40  ships 
of  the  line.  .V)  frigates.  tKher  vessels  rigged  with  sails, 
of  regulated  rates,  and  40  steamers.  One  half  of  the 
ships  of  the  line  and  steamers  must  be  launched;  the 
Other  half  remaining  on  the  stocks  are  to  be  forwarded 
to  the  extent  of  22-24ths  of  prejiaratioa.  'live  40  steam- 
ers and  the  IMl  sall-iiggvd  vessels  ofinferlor  order  are  to 
be  kept  afloat. 

The  rrasels  afloat  in  |ft41  are  to  bo  thus  arranged, 
according  to  the  budget  for  that  jrear : — 
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There  are  to  be  added  to  these  h’lO  vessels  kept  at  sea 
a reserve  of  *i4  vessels,  vis..  H disposalde  In  roadstead, 
and  16  in  commission  in  port.  The  comiraslilon  of  this 
reserve  Is  to  be  as  follows  : — 

Eight  dispotalilc  in  roail:  — 3shlps  of  the  line;  3 fri- 
gates : 1 war  corvette ; 2 brigs. 

Sixteen  In.commisslon  In  port:— & tlilps  of  the  line, 
and  7 frigates ; 1 vessel  of  inferior  rate ; 3 steamers. 

The  effective  of  tiie  crews  required  6>r  the  130  vessels 
In  active  service  Is  20.343  men,  and  for  the  reserve  1,933, 
making  together  33,464  men. 

The  entire  cost  of  the  navv  and  naval  departments,  for 
1341.  Is  estimated  at  74.Oift.Hte  fT. 

In  1H34,  there  were  3 admirals,  H vice  and  16  rear  ad- 
mirals. 33M  captains,  and  974  lieutenants ; the  pay  of  a 
vice-admiral  bring  from  4.000  to  6.U00  fr.,  of  tlio  captains 
from  l.ftoo  to  3,000  fr.,  of  the  IteutenanU  800  to  1.600  fr., 
and  of  the  seamen  300  to  Son  fr.  a year.  The  coasts  are 
divided  Into  ft  marine  prefectures,  those  of  Cherbourg, 
Brest,  L'Oflent,  Kochefort,  and  Toulon.  The  principal 
naval  ports,  proceeding  N.  to  S.,  are  Dunkirk.  Calais. 
Boulogne,  Havre,  Chertraurg,  St.  Malo.  Morlaix.  Brest.  , 
Kantes,  L'Orient.  Sables  d'Olonne,  La  Rochelle,  Koch- 
fort,  Bayonne,  Port- Vendres,  Marseilles,  Toulon,  and 
Frejus.  'ITie  minister  of  marine  is  assisted  1^  ao  ad- 
miralty-council, and  a board  of  naral  works.  'The  prin- 
cipal naval  schools  are  those  of  Toulon  and  I.’Urlcnt, 
and  that  on  board  the  tlrton  in  the  Brest  Roads  ; there 
are.  besides,  44  Inferior  schools. 

C’oImi’cs.— These,  which  arc  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  minister  of  marine,  comprise  the  islands  of  Marti- 
nique and  Guadalounc,  and  some  smaller  ones,  in  the 
Antilles ; French  Culana  In  S.  America ; the  regency  of 
Algiers,  Senegal,  and  the  lal.  of  Gorec  in  Africa;  the 
isles  of  Bourbon  and  8t.  Marie  In  the  F.astern  Ocean : 
and  Pondlchcry,  Chaodemagor.  Karlkal,  Mah6.  and 
Yanaon  in  Hlnidostan.  Their  united  pop.,  exclusive  of 
Algiers,  in  1836,  was  663,570,  of  which  number  3ftH,Uft6 
In  the  W.  Indian  and  African  colonics  were  slaves,  and 
lGft.341  In  the  B.  Hindoos.  In  1H31,  the  slaves  amount- 
ed to  394.434 ; the  diminution  In  their  mtgsber  has 
been  in  consequence  of  progressive  enfranchisement 
agreeable  to  a law  passed  in  that  year.  The  4 principal 
colonies.  Martinique,  Guadaloupe.  Bourbon,  and  tiuiana, 
have  each  a rolunial  council  elected  by  the  resident 
Fmveh  above  3S  years  of  age.  and  having  certain  pro- 
pcrty-qualiflcatloiis.  In  every  colony  there  it  a governor 
appoinie<l  by  the  king  as  his  representative.  wl>o  con- 
vokes or  dissolves  the  cohmi>il  councils  at  pleasure,  and 
provisinnally  aiicnts  to,  or  *he  execution  of 

the  d**crecs  parted  by  them.  The  French  aides  of  laws 
are  in  force,  an<l  justU^  is  adminlsti*red  in  the  colonics, 
as  in  France,  in  tribunals  of  the  peace,  of  ori^nal  Juris, 
diction,  royal  courts,  and  courts  of  asslxc.  (For  (Urther 
paniculars.  ice  the  separate  articles  as  atmve,  Hugo,  t[C.) 

Taxft. The  system  nf  mxation  that  caliUxl  In  France 

prcvitmsly  to  the  revolution,  had  every  possible  defect. 

It  coDilstfMl  In  groat  part  of  direct  taxes  laid  on  pro- 


perty, from  which,  however,  that  of  the  nobility  and 
clergy,  or  of  the  richest  classes,  was  exemptal.  The 
indirect  taxes  were  also  assessed  on  the  most  vicious 
principles:  and  the  contribuHons  of  forced  labour,  or 
cvrVfVs,  fell  almost  wholly  on  the  peasantry.  The  col- 
lection of  the  taxes  by  urmers  was  also  exceedingly 
unpopular;  and.  In  fact,  the  whole  syitem  wx*  one  of 
partlwity,  preference,  Injustice,  and  oppression.  I'hc 
revolution  nude  an  end  of  these  abust^s.  and  establisht'd 
the  sound  principle,  embodied  In  the  charter,  that  every 
citixen  should  contribute,  without  dlstiiicilon,  to  the 
wants  of  the  state  in  iirnportioii  to  his  means.  L4t 
h'ranfttU  ctmtnbufiU  inattUHCttwnU,  dans  la  prvportion 
de  lent  /ur/tme.  aua  c\arfiti  de  f Jtat.  But  w e arc  not 
sure  thatjiractlcally,  this  principle  has  bet-n  carried  into 
effect.  The  present  land  tax,  or  con/ribvitun 
should  be  assessed  on  all  lands  and  houses  in  prciHirtiou 
to  their  nett  rent:  but.  in  point  of  fact,  there  ate  very 
great  inequalities  in  the  assessment,  different  depart- 
ments, and  diO'orent  districts  In  the  same  department, 
being  taxed  much  higher  than  others.  But  though  tho 
tax  were  equally  assessed,  it  would  Im?  in  many  respects 
objectionable,  lu  obvious  tendency  is  to  discourage  tlie 
outlay  of  capital  on  the  land ; and,  besides  having  this 
effect,  it  is  also  unjust.  Two  estates  fetch  the  same 
rent,  and  would,  therefore,  be  charged  with  tho  same 
amount  of  tax;  but  it  may  happen  that  the  one  ts 
nearly  In  a state  of  nature,  while  a half  or  two  thirds  of 
the  rent  of  the  other  Is  really  derived  from  the  outlay  of 
capital  upon  it;  and,  such  l^ing  the  case,  nothing  can 
be  more  unjust  than  to  tax  tnem  both  to  the  same 
extent.  Variable  taxes  on  land  are,  Id  Uct,  unifurmly 
the  neatest  drawback  on  a country. 

The  contriLntion  prrtoaeUf  ftn^iUrre\*tm\xtA  tax. 
The  flrst  part  being  a sort  of  poll  tax,  rated  at  the  value 
of  two  days'  lab(.>ur..and  chargcxl  on  men  of  IH  years  and 
upwards : the  mvdiltire  Is  a tax  on  the  occimiert  of 
houses  of  a certain  class,  charged  according  to  trie  rent. 
The  drvits  drt  pahnift,  or  license  diitiei,  are  chargixl 
on  all  (lersons  following  a trade,  proiesrion,  or  biuim->s. 
They  are  assessed  partly  according  to  the  rent  of  the 
house  occupied  by  tnc  patentee,  and  partly  according  to 
tho  pop.  of  the  town  in  which  he  carries  on  busioess.  In 
every  department  in  France  there  is  an  office  for  the 
registry  nf  deeds,  the  fees  on  which,  besides  the  ex]>cDses 
«f  the  establishment,  which  is  highly  useful,  )ield  a a>n- 
sidcrable  revenue  to  government.  'l*he  other  public 
taxes  are  nearly  the  same  in  France  as  in  England. 

Besides  the  public  taxes,  octrois  or  duties  are  levied 
on  all  articles  entering  towns  of  any  considerable  magni- 
tude, the  rate  of  the  duties  var3ing  with  the  pop.  of  the 
towns.  These  duties  are  great  obstructions  to  trade  and 
Industry ; but  as  their  prt^uce  is  employal  to  defray  in- 
dispensable  local  charges.  Including  tnc  expenses  of  m>s- 
pitals,  pour-houses,  Ac.,  it  will  be  no  easy  matter  to  get 
rid  of  them,  fin  the  following  page  is  inserted  an  ac- 
count of  tho  public  rev  enue  and  expenditure  fur  lK:t8.] 

Public  DcA/.  — In  1837  the  charw  on  account  ol  tho 
public  debt  of  France  consisted  of  the  following  items:— 


n 5 per  cml.  Mock 

- 4;  duio 

- 4 (imo 


RUiktng  fried 

JatewM  and  Making  AumI  < 

nd  cinsls 

Como)Ual«d  debt  and  Mnklna  frind 
Intemt  of  (WpSloM# 

FloaHn*  cWIn 
AnrmUMs,  oc  itU*  ziugtft 

Total 

{Aptr^  StatisUque,  96.) 


rr. 

t0.46MIY 

Si.tyv.UIA 

44.616.463 

9,940 /WO 


- 33I,1B4.YUt 


People,  languages,  Ac.—  It  has  been  estimated  that  of 
the  UHal  pop.,  alaHit  ^i.OOO.fXW  i^ieak  French,  or  various 
patois,  having  different  degrees  of  analogy  with  that 
language;  that  1.33n.orK)  use  German  dialects.  I.IOO.II’O 
the  Breton,  and  I'iO.iWO  the  Basque  tongue.  It  is 
chiefly  with  reference  to  these  languages  that  Balbi  has 
divided  the  Inhab.  of  France  into  four  great  famillt-s— the 
Greco-Latio  or  Gallic,  Germanic.  Celtic,  and  Basque; 
betides  the  Semitic,  including  the  Jews,  and  some  few 
individuals  of  Saracenic  origin  in  the  S.  deps. ; tho 
Hindoo  family,  including  the  giianos,  or  gy'psies.  Ac. 
The  Orcco-L^in  family,  whirTi  comprises  the  great 
bulk  of  the  pop.  speaking  dlaii*cts  derived  from  the 
LMin.are  proWdy  lur  the  most  part  descended  from 
the  ancient  Celtic  pop.,  by  whom  the  country  was 
principally  inhabited  at  the  period  of  tho  Roman  con- 
quest ; axid  who,  during  the  subsequent  agi*t  of  Roman 
dominion,  gradually  sdoptal  the  Latin  tongue,  which 
forms  the  basis  of  the  modem  French.  The  Romans, 
no  doubt.  Intermixed  with  the  native  pop.,  and  the 
latter,  in  the  S..  may  still  have  some  Infusion  of  Greek 
blood  derived  from  the  Greeks,  who  founded  Marseilles, 
and  other  culonies  on  the  Mediterranuan  coast ; the 
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R«v«m*  (tasty. 

BzpoBdltur*  (ISMb 

wancT  Tsvn. 

Land  tn,  Ac.  (tvWri*.  /nan^rv) 
P«wn«l  and  neopertv  uun  (jw- 
«<  ■Mtbierc)  • 

A««Md  tases  (^r*r< 

PstaWU  .... 

d’awrrisannm* 

Fr. 

kci.ast.7cy 

M.mtAio 

K, *79, 107 
S4,‘IH,IIIXP 
C9V.0U0 

Pr. 

/•otflc  DsWond  Prastaas. 
IntaisM,  amumas,  Ac. 

Paniiaai  of  vohosis  kinds  • • 

Pr. 

rA436,«96 

n%fn$M9 

IMaMana. 

Clril  list  - . . . 

Cb.  af  pans  sad  dap.  aad  laglaB  of 
honour  .... 

13,000,000 

mtfutndirnm.  Simmft,  Sofc-dWUv. 
fUwMtraUon,  Ac, 

Humps  .... 

8«lv  and  aocUiM  datlaa 

174,960/XIO 

3i,aou.ooo 

&,hd0,000 

tUA*6fi00 

MMstry  if  JosAm  aad  Itttigitm, 
Justka  • • - . . 

arJi.i.n  y Rom-Cslhobc  . 

1 Not  Kotn.  CothoUc.  Ac. 

S4.t51/n> 

1M83443 

PamW*  and  FUlttrif. 
Ttmiwr  aatl  other  CucaM  prodaca  • 
Pl^Qa  duUm 

n,47a,&33 

fou.oou 

njntjaa 

JfloMry  .^flairs. 

Contrsl  and  furrign  admin.  • 
Various  aspsmat  . 

4,9ti.m 

k,isy,5(J0 

KsrtM  TwM,  CiuSaau,  Ac. 
CaatMn-heusa  daliaa,  Ac.  • 
Tai«i  en  salt 

los.titc/ioo 

6A,5SI,000 

16O.6GO.0OO 

tos.ao5.ooo 

MimUtry  PMk  lutruriim. 

AdmlnlittatMw  sad  schools  . 

Mimiatry  tf  fAc  Imtrrimr. 
AdmlftMraiian  and  pub.  haUtotions 

Miwittry  a/  PaMic  Waekt,  Ac. 
RtKi  al  ruaJs  and  brtdgirs 
Poris  and  imovnal  navigation 
Other  rspansm 

lt.«9747S 

BseWv  on  drinks.  Ac.  • • 

Halv  of  lohacco  ... 

IXtte  «f  Kvnpowdm  ... 
Various  . . * • 

XA,040>inO 

77ASOWI 

S.Tto.onn 

S7.a»^4ioo 

tS,OGO,000 

lS,I.X\O0U 

17,931478 

74,W7,»76 

PoMag*  of  tauar* 

Packau  sad  other  teuma  - 

ss,9on/no 

y,SMdxn 

M4»47I 

4i.isa/xxi 

9/J76flM 

Mrnithy  gf  tTar. 
Expotidlturc  In  Prnaeo 
Orcup.  of  Ancona  ... 
AftICM  |iia«i  aluwi  • 

jriMWiannwi. 

Wcighia  and  luansursi,  brsvats,  Ac. 

. 

7»I>M 

kJ,7«-VW0 

tS8.7y3,91« 

63AX>JOOO 

nvaaowmstsav  rsvas. 
Ilavenwa  darivad  IhHB  AIgWas 
DiuoAnat  India  ... 

Inicrtst  so  HpanUh  laaa 

tmr  /a  niism  d*«  d^pMj 
Batoiiij  of  loans  to  mamtfactnring 
and  catBrnardal  Anna  In  tgXI 

1,700,000 

Iflonjiou 

iam>/oo 

WniMry  ttf  mmd  Cslnaisi. 

Pat  of  scajricvi  aad  marinas  • 
Ship-bnilduw  .... 
Culonlas  .... 

Varioua  .... 

n.966400 

IH,II09/>00 

•uri,noo 

G,30t.676 

Mhdtiry  Piaonct. 
AomlnlstmUon,  Ac.  ... 

Total  roeaipta  .... 
Btraadlmo  .... 

: : 

iAaa,4«o/»:a 

l,U57,-<XX4UO 

Bipantm  <if  coUccUon  of  taiss,  Ar. 
RoitnburHtnaato 

I I 

119.870,150 

35488.134 

Swrplws  cfwcelpts  orar  evpendltiia* 

* 1 i6,m,osB 

Total  atpendltnrc  ... 

I,u37,«0l,n50 

Frrorh  arc  alio  in  part  the  otRpring  of  the  Viiip>thi, 
Burgundlani,  Alani,  and  Franks,  who  lucceulvcly  bc> 
came  muter*  of  Gaul  In  the  middle  agci.  But  not« 
withitaoding  that  the  modem  French  are  thus  de> 
•eii^ed  more  or  lets  from  all  these  races,  there  ran, 
we  apprehend,  be  little  doubt  that  the  ancient  Gallic 
or  <>Uic  blood  predominates,  especially  In  the  central 
and  S.W,  provs.  The  Intermixture  of  Roman  and 
Greek  blootl  could  not  hare  been  very  great ; tho  VlsU 
^hs,  Burgundians,  Alaol,  and  other  barbarous  tribes, 
swept  over  the  country  as  conquerors,  but  mahi- 
talnra  thcmselTei  In  it  too  short  a time  to  hare  any 
material  influence  on  the  native  pop. ; and  the  Franks, 
though,  like  the  Normans  in  Knglaod,  they  rstaldtslied 
a martial  supremacy,  gave  little  to  France  but  Its 
name,  and  were  in  too  small  numbers  to  impress  their 
own  character  on  the  nation,  carrM  perhaps  in  the 
N.B.,  where  the  population  Is  less  French  toan  else, 
where. 

Bnfln  les  traits  principaux  du  caractllre  et  des  mceurs 
serrent  encore  d faire  reconnaitre  cetle  distinction  pri. 
mltire  des  races  que  let  progrO*  de  la  civtllsaiion  duivent 
un  jour  eflbccr  entidrement.  et  qui  mfeme  n*eti  phis  gu^re 
ap^enl  que  dans  les  campagnes.  An  sein  des  tHIcs,  en 
effM,  les  communications,  de  Jour  en  jo«ir  plus  rapldes  et 
plus  frenuentes  entre  let  dlvcrses  parties  du  territoire, 
tendent  a reodre  parfaitemont  unllormes  let  mceurs  de 
la  classe  rkhe  et  ^lalrie.  AuttI  res  quallflcatlons  pro- 
verbialemcnt  attribu^  par  nos  p^res  aux  populations 
respectires  des  anclennes  provinces,  la  nai'ct^  chamne- 
noise,  la  finesse  Normande,  rentdtement  Breton,  I'nl- 
blerte  Gasconne,  Ac.,  peuvent-elles  maintenant  6tre  eon- 
lidFrFs  comme  sans  vsjeur  en  cequl  coneeme  une  grande 
partie  de  la  population  V Dans  le  fait,  on  aurait  peut«dtre 
une  kin  plus  juste  des  differences  que  pr6seDle,  sous  les 
nt|ipnrts  let  plus  g^ndraux,  la  masse  de  la  nation,  si  l*on 
partageait  la  contr^e  en  trois  regions,  dont  los  limites 
resteralrrit  nnessairement  asset  vogues.  On  verrait  dans 
la  rFrion  du  nord  des  hommes  de  haute  taille,  de  forte 
complexion,  participant  davantage,  i mesure  qu'ilt  se 
rapprochent  de  la  Irontifre,  dc  I'humeur  AUemandc  ou 
Beige,  rooini  communlcatlfs.  et  un  peu  flegmatiques,  mail 
franc*  et  hospitallers,  et  qul  lont  en  posaetsioo,  par  un 
heureux  privilege,  de  fournlr  les  meilfeurs  soldats  i nos 
armies,  et  les  meiUeurs  ouvriers  i nos  fabriques  et  A nos 
champs.  Dans  la  region  du  midi,  on  trouveratt  des 
hommes  gFnAralement  plus  petits,  plus  agilet.  et  plus 
artift.  prompts  dans  loutes  leurs  resolutions,  portAs  A une 
gaietAlnsotKiante. etches  leoiiel*  i’esprit  siippl6e  A la  so* 
liditA  qul  distingue  les  habitants  du  nord.  Au  centre 
leralt  one  population  IntermMlaire  entre  let  deux  aulres, 
•t  qul  leur  est  beaucoup  InfArieure.  LA  surtout.  en  effel, 
••  tftmve  lo  payian  ignorant  et  apathique,  ennemi  de  Tin* 


novation,  vlvont  de  peu.  et  qul  semblerait  destinf  A rester 
i-lemellement  statfonnaire,  s'll  n’avait  sous  les  yeux 
I'cxemple  de  set  frAres  des  autros  r6gions.  F.n  dehors 
de  la  classlflcatiun  que  nous  essayons  dc  tracer  doivent 
rester  les  populations  montagnardes  et  muritimes,  qui 
prAsentent  partout  des  traits  presque  identiques,  bien 
connus. 

*'  Dans  rensembte.  le  caraetdre  national.  fi>rmA  du  me- 
lange des  qualltAs  et  des  defauts  qui  predoroinent  dans  les 
portions  prlnclpales  de  la  Dopitlalion,  se  distingue  spA- 
dalement  par  une  vlvacitc,  |uir  une  foiigue,  port6e  en 
tout.ct  dunt  le  currcctif  necessaire  est  U mobilitc.  G*est. 
en  HTet.  porceou'on  a pris  des  rAsolutloni  irreflechiet 
et  prAi-lpitc*  qu'on  eti  change  brasquement.  Le  cosiragv, 
la  Inyaute,  le  d6sinteressrment,  sont  encore  dos  qualit^s 
qu'on  DC  refuse  guAre  A cette  nation,  cssentiellcment  so* 
ciabic,  et  qul  a,  sans  contredil,  le  plus  contribuA  A impri* 
mer  k la  civilisation  RuropAenc  son  clan  actuel.’*  (A'ls. 
eye.  dft  Gent  dm  Momdr,  si.  5T>3,  .*104.) 

Gcnerallr  speaking,  the  French  people,  partimlarlv 
those  who  nave  the  grcat<wt  admixture  of  Celtic  blood, 
are  inferior  in  site  to  the  Knglliti.  In  mir  arm}',  St\. 
61u.  is  tlio  minimum  siie  for  recruits;  but  in  the  1-rcnrh 
army,  the  site  is  fixed  at  fi  ft.  I|  in.  English  meoaurv. 
One,  in  fact,  is  struck  with  surprise  at  tnc  diminutive 
slse  of  the  soldiers  In  an  ordinary  French  regiment; 
and  this  fact,  and  irat  any  supposed  want  of  bravery  nr 
resolution,  sufllclrntly  explains  the  fact  of  their  little 
Burcesi  III  close  fight  with  English  troops. 

It  would  be  useless  to  enter  into  any  lengthened  de* 
tails  with  ri'Speoi  to  the  language  and  literature  of 
France.  The  former,  though  wanting  in  energy.  p<w* 
seises  great  clearness  and  precision,  and  is  the  favourite 
language  of  diplomatists  and  courtiers.  It  Is  nutting 
too  far  to  say,  that  the  French  have  attained  to  higli  ex* 
ccllence  ^ idmost  every  branch  of  art.  science,  and  liter* 
aturc : ami  though  in  some  departments  they  may  hate 
to  yield  the  palm  to  others,  their  literature  ii,  probably, 
on  the  whole,  the  richest  and  most  valuable  of  w hich  any 
modem  nation  has  to  b>>asL  The  1-rencli  writers  are 
particularly  distinguished  by  extieme  perspicuity,  go<Kl 
sense,  an  attachment  to  clusical  models,  and  t»erhA}ii, 
also,  by  a deficiency  of  sentiment.  Latterly,  huwevet , the 
public  taste  has  aptiarently  undergone  some  cunsiderable 
modifications  ; anti  the  literature  and  phtlesophy  of  their 
German  neighbours  appear  to  be  materially  Influenriug 
their  tastes  and  pursuits.  >\'e  doubt,  however,  whether 
this  be  any  improvement.  The  depth  and  sentiment  of 
the  Germans  are  more  apparent  than  real : the  use  of  an 
ambiguous  phraseology,  and  the  want  of  clear  and  du* 
linct  ideas,  often  give  an  Hp|>earanre  of  depth  where  there 
is  really  none.  Had  Faley  been  a less  admirablr  w riter, 
the  prwibility  Is  that  he  would  have  been  considered  a 
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Wore  Drofband  thinker.  Ana  to,  probably.  It  will  be 
with  tne  French  : ihould  they  erer  become  u irantrrn- 
dental  and  uninteUlKible  aa  the  (irrmant,  they  will 
be  lupnoi^,  by  that  very  larire  claat  who  admire  moat 
what  toey  Ivait  umlertta^,  to  have  attained  to  a dcidh 
and  capadty  of  tltinking,  to  which  Dc'Karto  and 
branche  wen*  ttrangert. 

HUtory.  <—  Before  the  time  of  C««ar,  the  whole  of  thti 
country  waa  known  to  the  Koniant  by  the  name  of 
Trantalpine  Caul  ; but  after  iti  ronqoett.  It  wat 
divid^  into  the  four  protlnees  of  hruvtncia  HotMO- 
norum  {.Provence),  and  fra//oi  Aquitantca,  Celticn,  and 
Betgica.  In  the  Mh  century  it  wat  kubdlvideti  Into  17  pro- 
vincec,  Inclutlve  of  all  the  territory  on  the  E.  bank  of  the 
Rhine.  At  the  latter  epoch  (he  Cermanic  nations  licean  (u 
pour  in  an  irresistible  torrent  over  (Jaul.  The  VUljtoth* 
cUahlished  themselves  in  the  W.  and  it.,  from  the  l^lrc 
to  the  Pyrenees,  where  they  t'«iabHshrtl  a kingdom  that 
lasted  till  about  MO.  The  liurgumli^ns.  in  a similar 
manner,  settled  In  the  E.,  from  llie  Lake  of  Geneva  to 
the  Khine,  and  afterwards  itrrtchod  along  the  liimue  to 
the  Mediterranean;  the  indeiwiiderit  sovereignly  they 
crerted  lasted  till  abc;ut  •'S.TJ.  The  Franks,  whose  domi- 
nion swallowed  up  those  ol  both  the  foroKoing  tribes,  had 
been  long  settled  in  the  N. ; and  Ptiaraiiiond,  their  rlitef, 
In  is  considered  the  founder  t>f  the  French  monarchy, 
as  he  was  of  the  first  or  Mer<ivingLan  race  of  Franki»h 
kings.  In  4d6  Cluvls  defcntefl  8yagrius,  the  Kuinan 
general,  at  Ruissons,  and  finally  pxiingm»he«l  the  Roman 
^wer  in  the  W. ; and  In  MiT,  by  his  victory  over  the 
Visigoths,  be  rendered  himself  ma'-ter  uf  all  the  country 
between  the  Loire  and  the  Garonne.  On  the  dealli  of 
Clovis,  in  MI,  his  dominions  were  divided  into  four  king- 
doms. those  Paris,  Meta.  Roissnns,  und  Orleans,  each 
governed  hy  one  of  his  four  sons  : these,  however,  were 
re-united  in  5.V1.  In  733,  f'harlcs  Msrlei  defeated  the 
Saracens,  w ho  bad  efferted  the  conquest  of  a great  i>art  of 
the  S.  of  France,  In  a great  b.vttle ; and  uUiinateir  suc- 
ceeded in  expelling  them  from  llie  kingilonu  In  7-M  the 
Carlovlngian  dynasty  commenced  in  the  I’crson  of  Pepin 
le  Bref.  son  of  Charles  Martel,  and  nas  carried  to  the 
iummit  of  its  power  by  Charletnagno,  the  sou  uf  Pepin. 

Coder  the  first  race  of  king*  the  country  was  a prey  to 
bloodshrti,  spoliation,  and  aiiareliy:  ti.dustry  mid  com- 
merce were  almost  unknown,  or  extended  only  to  the  pro- 
duction and  barter  of  a few  indls|>«-nsal)le  articles.  S‘or 
was  this  condition  much  ameliorated  during  the  rule  of 
the  succeeding  race.  Charlemagitc-  Indeed,  encouraged 
trade  and  manufactures  in  the  towns,  wiiich  before  his 
reign  were  chiefly  confined  to  the  cloister,  or  practised  by 
isolated  IndividuMs  ; but  after  his  death,  things  returned 
to  their  oHgln.vl  state  of  cunfusion.  Under  his  Immediate 
successor,  France  was  again  divided  Into  four  parts ; and 
the  Normans  began  to  ravage  lu  N.  provinces;  the 
power  of  (he  nobility  also  rapidly  increase  ; and  the  last 
sovereign  of  the  Cariovingian  d)riiastT,  Louis  V.,  in  i^-7, 
posseasl^  only  the  town  of  Laon  i His  successor,  Hugh 
Uapet.  count  uf  Paris  and  Orleans,  the  founder  of  the  third 
race  uf  kings,  governed  only  the  Ile-de-France,  IMcardy, 
and  the  Orieannais.  The  dukes  of  Nortnamly.  Brittany, 
Aqullaloe,  Gascony.  Lorraine,  and  Burgundy,  the  counts 
of  Flanders,  Champagne,  Vermaodois,  Toulouse,  and 
several  minor  seigneurs,  shared  among  them  the  re«t  nf 
the  modem  kingdom.  By  degrees,  however,  ail  the 
great  flefa  fell  In  various  ways  to  the  crown.  Ver- 
inatulois  was  united  to  It  by  Philip  Augustus ; Tou- 
raiiie  and  Prrehe  by  Louis  1a.;  Champagne  in  1774  ; 
the  Lyonnais,  Uauphiity,  and  lUoguedoc.  in  the  14th 
ccntuiV : Bcrri,  Nurmandy,  Gascony,  Burgundy.  An- 
iou,  Maine,  and  Provence,  In  the  I5th ; the  Bour- 
Donnals.  Auvergne,  Brlttanr,  Ijorraine.  and  const- 
derable  territories  in  the  S.W.,  in  the  lOth;  and 
Flanders,  Artois,  Franche-Comt^  and  AisAce.  In  the 
I7th  century.  The  names  of  the  sovereigns  of  France, 
beginning  with  Hugh  Capet,  and  tbe  dates  of  their  ac- 
cession, are  as  fullows : — 


Ha«h  {'spvi. 

, 9M  Halm  U«  Itagtl 
t03l  llswri  1. 


In.n  I.e«]s  VIJ.M#  JmMl. 

I ISO  PMIIp  Aegowok. 

!lKt3  LcwlsVill.lCVitrgr  LiM). 

ins  tx.  i.M. 

1V?0  rhlllppc  lit.  iU  H-rJP.. 
lias  Phiiiep*  IV.  lu  M\. 

1515  LmW  X.(<*  HmHm). 

1516  J«lui  I. 

1.116  PhlUppeV.  (b  txMg). 

'l.irv  Cha^lV'.  \h  Mi. 

13M  Philip  VI. 

1110  John  Jl.ttoSMi. 
lies  V.  tbSMfT). 

IISO  CharW  VI. 

I4f>  Chiric*  VII. 

1461  Locita  XI. 
tits  Cluwiw  VIII. 

,1496  LoubXJI.{SVf«ilM^W,). 
1SI5  Francb  I.  . 

1M7  Henri  II. 

lAWPrancHlI.  I 


rTv-*' 

I.S74 
I.S49 
I IblO 
I ic,<.i 


rtv«rin  IX. 

Hmrl  III. 

livnrf  IV.  ihCremP. 

Uuu.Xllt. 

l.ou»X]V.(bOrM^. 

Louis  XV. 

r.«uuxvt. 

loab  .\VI.  ruitloUneii  aixl 
the  Rr|>aUI>v 
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On  ine  aUlkAUan  nf  Ns- 
l^eon,  IvsuU  XVlIl., 
M^wv  of  Lonls  XVI,, 
•sreiMled  the  throne-  Hr 
b called  Jjonlt  XVlIl.,' 
bevstise  the  son  of  Lonir 
XV'l.  ia  auptiwaert  to  bave. 
mc«Mded  Ids  fathev. 

Charkt  X. 

I.OBU  rhlU|M  I.  : Ha  MC-I 
cctnlad  to  thacrotmon  the: 
espukion  of  Charles  X.  i 


While  the  monarchy  gained  in  consistency  and  extent, 
the  rc^  power  was  making  constant  advances.  The  pu- 
litlcal  rignti  and  privileges  which  the  nobles  exercised 
under  the  feudal  system  were  the  objc*cts  of  continued 
attacks  on  the  part  nf  the  crown,  which,  though  some- 
times defeated,  were,  in  most  lustanccs,  successful.  At 
length,  under  the  administration  of  Hirhclitu.  the  nobles 
were  stripped  of  all  |*ower ; and  there  being  no  <aber  i>ody 
in  the  state,  with  the  cxce|>(ion  of  the  parliaments,  widen 
had  degenerated  into  little  else  than  courts  of  law.  that 
enjoyed  any  constitutional  privileges,  the  power  «<I  tl>e 
crown  was  raised  atsove  rotiirni.  Under  the  vigorous, 
and,  for  a lenrthened  jicrlod,  prosperous  government  of 
Louis  XI V.,  the  royal  prerogative  arrived  4t  a maximum . 
But  the  close  of  tins  relgu  was  einlnentiy  unprr>s)MTous  ; 
and  the  wars  in  wliich  lamis  had  tM*en  long  engagesi,  the 
burdens  they  obiig«*d  him  to  Impose  on  bis  sulijeeti.  nnd 
the  vast  drills  he  had  rontrarteu,  produc<*d  not  only  great 
suffering  and  miser}',  but  also  great  discontent.  Iluring 
the  regency  and  the  subsi-qus-iit  jiart  of  the  reign  of 
Louis  \V.,  abuses  uf  all  sorts  imiftiplied  on  all  liands, 
and  were  no  lunger  roticralcd  t>y  the  daxtUng  splendour 
and  magnifirence  uf  tiie  pri>c(^ing  iirriud  ; the  most 
worthless  parasites  ulrtaitied  a predonduAting  innuence 
at  court;  the  cummaiui  of  Oe^  and  amdes  was  en- 
trusted to  tlie  merest  iiulM-clies;  th«-  fliMnees  were  in- 
vulved  in  the  greatest  disorder  ; and  France  and  Europe 
were  scandaliM’d  and  disgusted  by  (he  gross  sensuality 
and  vulgar  pruflig.icy  of  the  king  and  Ids  Intimate  asso- 
' elates-  Louis  XVI.,  who  ascended  the  thrunr  in  1774, 

! WAS  actuated  by  the  best  intentions,  but  he  wanted  the 
I rirmness  of  pur|>use  ami  capacity  requircil  in  su  d(*tperaio 
' a crisis.  The  abuses  that  inferted  (ho  whole  frame  uf 
I society,  though  destructive  of  (lie  public  Interests,  were 
either  really  advantageous,  or  br’iieved  to  be  so.  tu  a vast 
numlicr  of  persons,  inciucling  the  nobility  and  elergy  ; 
and  it  wouln  have  required  a mind  of  a very  diffi  leiit 
order  from  tfat  of  Louis  to  hare  frustraU'd  the  solicita- 
tions, intrisue6,  and  c.vh.iU  of  siuh  powerful  rartirs,  and 
to  have  safely  carried  through  the  reforms  tiiat  had  l>e- 
come  indiipensAhle  At  length,  after  a variety  of  futile 
expedients  had  been  in  vain  rek^orti-d  to,  it  was  rraotvrd, 
in  17^*,  to  hold  a meeting  of  the  States-Ccueral.  which 
had  not  been  convoked  since  1CI4,  for  cCfeeiing  tha 
necessary  changes,  and  averting  a public  bankruptcy. 
This  WAS  the  lommencenTcnt  of  tiiat  iremenduus  revolii- 
lion  which  cost  I.A)uis  his  life.  an<!  dcstToyevl  eveiy  vestige 
of  the  guvemnirnt  and  institutions  tiiat  existed  when  it 
broke  out. 

The  atrocities  conneelcd  with  the  Bevoliitlon  have 
bc>rn  supposol  to  cast  a d.vrk  shade  over  the  FreiK'h  cha- 
racter; out  wo  are  not  inclined  to  n-gard  lliem  in  tlds 
point  of  view.  They  were  the  wild,  »<ut  not  unnatural, 
excesses  of  .an  iininsti  iirted  pnpularc,  that  had  sudilenly 
been  emaneipated  frum  a state  of  extreme  dcgrHiialion, 
and  which  had  innumerable  gricvoiu'es  to  sui>pr<*ss.  ar.d 
wrongs  to  avenge.  It  unfortunately  hAppeneti,  tiiat  wlirn 
the  nobles  were  itr1pt»ed  nf  all  txintical  |>ower,  and  ren- 
dered Incanable  of  opposing  any  rfliTtua)  resistHlue  to 
the  sovereign,  they  were,  at  the  same  time,  h ll  In  full 
possession  of  their  feiidai  privileges  as  lantllords.  Tlie^o 
comprised  an  rxemptiun  from  those  tlirert  taxes  that  fell 
with  their  full  severity  on  every  one  else  ; the  dlspensatl*  n 
of  justice  in  maoorim  courts ; and  a host  of  vexatious 
privileges  coDUc'cted  with  the  game  laws,  the  laws  re- 
•isorting  mills,  Ac.  llie  rental  of  very  many  estates  coq- 
•isted.  previously  to  the  Revolution,  nf  litrle  else  than 
services  and  feudal  tenures,  hy  the  baleful  influence  of 
which  the  industry  uf  the  occupiers  was  alnmiit  exter- 
minated. The  cmintrr  pnpuialum  was  every  where,  in 
fact,  in  a situation  or  predial  slaiery;  and  while  tho 
nubility  and  clergy  threw  (he  burden  of  the  latlle.cvr- 
viet,  and  other  oppressive  linposti,  wholly  on  the*  Uert 
Hat,  they  engronixl  to  themselves  every  situation  of 
power  and  emolument ; so  that,  down  to  the  Reridulion, 
no  Individual,  how  meritorious  soever,  unless  heobuineil 
a patent  of  nobility,  could  he  made  an  oflieer  of  the  army, 
or  be  promoted  to  nimoit  any  pubiir  employment,  (iu- 
vemnienl  deprived  the  nobility  .ind  landw  ailstocracy  of 
all  that  could  have  rendered  them  usefbl,  at  tlie  same 
time  that  It  left  them  all  that  could  render  them  little 
Urants,  and  a curse  to  the  roiintry  In  whieh  they  lived. 
If  we  add  to  these  grievances  the  fact,  that  the  pr  asaniry 
received  no  etTidcnt  priderilon  from  the  gnvernmi  m,  and 
that  the  admini>t ration  of  jiutlce  In  the  king's  eourtv  w.-vs, 
speaking  wnerally.  partial,  vena),  and  infamous,  we  shall 
be  At  no  loss  to  unnerstand  why  the  arislovrncy  ua*  <o 
universally  detested  in  France,  and  wliy  the  Revoiiition. 
which  was  indisponsabie,  was  so  sweeping,  bloody,  and 
destructive. 

The  proserlptions  and  anarchy  by  which  the  Hcto- 
lutlon  was  aecorapanlcd  cotulnued  till  Ni^leon  at- 
tained to  the  sunrrfne  direction  of  aflMrs.  The  talents 
of  this  extraoruinarr  man  were  surpassed  only  br 
hU  ambition,  which,  ny  overstepping  all  bounds,  preo- 
pitaterl  him  Into  cnten>rises  that  ultimately  led  to  his 
overthrow.  In  1814  the  family  of  Bourbon  was  again 
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repUrr^  on  the  thront* ; bnt  the  rl<ler  branch  had  nroOtrd 
as  little  4U  the  htiinris  iu  Knftland.  under  aimiiar  cir> 
rumatances,  by  llie  lessons  of  ndversity,  and  in  iHiiO  they 
were  rp-rxp<*llnl  from  the  khurdom.  The  rroan  was 
th«m  ofFrrctl.  under  certain  n'lultlions.  t>>  his  present 
Majesty  Philippe,  pres  ioii-ly  Ihike  of  Orleans, 

who  has  since  occiiple«l  ti>c  throne,  .md  prejerte^l,  b)  hts 
8rmness  and  good  sense,  the  peace  of  France  and  of 
Europe. 

Pruhablr  continutncf  of  thf  esitHfig  ordrr  thinpt  in 
Pranef.  — It  would  be  to  no  purpose  to  take  up  the 
rea>lcr’s  time  by  makiotf  any  ob«rryit:ons  on  the  preat 
hilluence  exercised  by  Kraioe  In  the  iwdldcs  of  t'urtipe 
and  the  world.  That  is  loo  obviotii,  an<l  has  been  ti>n 
ainkinjtir  excmplined  diirina  the  last  half  century,  to  re- 
ouire  |»cmjt  (KUnted  out.  lint,  since  the  osertlirow  of 
Kapcileon,  France  has  l»cen  rather  an  object  of  awe,  and 
of  vague  anprehenston,  from  a w.int  of  confidence  in  the 
stairlliiy  of  tier  existing  inslltnlions,  than  from  any  fear 
of  wh.xt  she  might  be  able  to  eiTi'i-t  under  a roa«lUiitl»nal 
and  scttbil  form  of  government.  I'lider  all  iherirciim* 
Stances,  this  ferding  i«,  i>erlups,  not  %'cry  unreaionalde  ; 
f»»r,  were  any  thing  to  occur  to  subvert  tne  present  order 
of  things,  and  t<<  excite  the  potmlar  entliuslasm.  Il  Is 
dIRIi-iill  to  say  what  llie  result  muht  be.  I'hcre  are.  In* 
deed,  many  person*  who  are  Inclined  to  reg-ird  all  ap- 
prrhenoioiii  as  lr>  the  subversion  ol  the  prf«4  irt  rrm»;ltii- 
tion  in  FrAtuc  a*  ciitmerical , we  rrmfess.  nowever,  tliat  we 
are  unable  to  partlripate  In  their  enntidenee.  Kvrry  thing 
In  France  appears  to  he  tending  to  a pure  rlcmot  racy  ; ami 
were  there  nothing  H*e.  the  l.i»'  of  er^ti.il  Micvetshm.  by 

{rreventing  the  rontimiancc  of  l.trge  furtiiiies  In  single 
Atnlli-.'S.  would  tullirc  to  bring  It  atrout.  hat,  in  far  t. 
Is  there  in  France  to  opjxrio  .a  revolution?  >Mlh  the 
exception  of  the  holders  of  funded  property,  and  of  those 
In  tiio  immedi.itc  rmplnyment  of  the  court,  h.trdly  any* 
one  could  apprehend  any  injury  from  it ; ami  it  Is  most 
prolKible  that  the  projwrty  of  the  former  would  l»c  pro* 
tectetl.  There  are  no  longer  any  great  landholders  ; and 
It  is  imm<iteri.i]  to  the  holiier  of  a sni.dl  patch  of  land 
who  is  at  the  head  of  air.nrs.  providesi  the  bunhMis  laid 
on  him  be  not  Increaseii.  Monarchy  In  Franec  is  without 
all  those  old  asioi-l.-itioni  and  (>owrrful  bulwarks  whence 
it  derives  almost  alt  its  »up]>ort  in  this,  ami  most  mlirr 
couiitrlea  ; and  there  Is  really  nothing  to  binder  a hostile 
majority  In  the  rh.iml>er  of  Deputies,  nr  any  thing  that 
■huuld  powerfully  liifltience  the  public  mind,  from  at 
once  subverting  the  re^.xl  branch  of  the  constitution. 
The  peers  have  no  rciil  imwer  : and  there  r»  no  class 
that  has  that  d<*«‘p  and  abiding  lntere>t  in  the  support  ol 
the  existing  institutions,  th.it  seems  imllspensaldeto  rescue 
a government  from  sudden  |»>pular  impulses,  ami  give  it 
security  and  free  action  Napoleon  uill,  most  prob.th1y, 
be  found  to  have  ci»rrei'tly  appreeialed  the  existing  stale 
of  thtrigs  when  he  declared,  that  “ the  destruction  u(  the 
aristocracy  had  proved  fat  d to  all  siiltsequ^nl  rITorts 
for  eit.ibushing  a eonstilutional  monarchy  in  France: 
the  ICevolutiun  had  attempted  tiie  solution  of  a problem 
as  lmp«>sslble  as  the  direction  of  balloons.  An  ariit^icrary 
Is  the  tnie  support  of  the  throne;  Its  moderator,  its 
lever.  Us  fulcrum.  The  state  without  it  Is  a vessel  with* 
out  a rudder  ; a balloon  In  the  air.”  (has  I'atet.  ill. 
fircal  pruilenc"  and  caution  on  the  part  of  those  In  an* 
(hority  may.  no  doubt,  enable  a government  like  that  of 
France  to  exist  fur  an  Indefinite  [Krind.  iHit  still  It  must 
be  deemt^  to  be  of  the  most  prerarious  character.  At 
present,  the  members  of  the  electoral  collegi*s  constitute 
the  only  arlstocratiral  body  to  be  found  la  the  country; 
anil  there  Is,  |>erhaps.  little  to  fear  from  the  ctirriMcn* 
ments  of  power  on  the  one  hand,  or  of  licentlmisncss  on 
tbe  other,  so  long  as  they  continue  on  their  present  foot- 
log*  Hut  great  effurti  are  being  maile  to  tower  the  qua- 
UOcations  of  electors,  and.  consequently,  to  extend  the 
elertural  tiasis;  and  should  these  be  surceksful,  the  go- 
vernment will  necessarily  be  rendered  still  mure  depend- 
ent on  tHtpular  Impulse. 

But  inough  monarchy  should  be  subverted  in  France, 
we  look  U{K>n  it  0l  the  raer>->t  |x>s*lble  dchisioti  to  ima- 
gine that  there  can  l>e  any  thing  like  a rrps-tltion  of  the 
enormities  ami  outrages  that  ai'ctjmpaided  the  revolution 
of  I7K0.  Society  is  now  arranged  ou  a totally  new  basis  ; 
there  are  few  or  no  abuses  to  rcctlfr ; the  people  are  not 
■marling  from  the  oppressions  of  a no«t  of  leMual  tyrants  ; 
and.  though  that  l»e  more  dnnUful.  it  may  be  iujtuosed 
that  they  have  hod  sufficient  exwricnce  of  the  tolly  of 
attempting  to  conquer  the  w -rld.  Pr«>vidc«l.  therefore, 
they  be  left  1 1 arranne  their  Internal  affitlrs  as  they  may 
Judge  best,  we  Incline  to  think  that  the  other  Kuropi-an 
natrons  have  little  to  fear  from  any  changes  that  m.iy 
take  place  in  the  form  of  government  in  France.  At 
present,  it  Is  a ilemucracy  with  an  hereditary  head : the 
only  change  likely  to  happen,  It  to  a democracy  with  an 
elective  head. 

FRANKFOKtorFRA.NKFrRT-ON.TnE.MAYV. 
a celebrated  cntnoicrcial  city  of  W.  Germany,  cap.  of  the 
republic  ofsameuame.  and  seat  of  tbe  diet  of  the  Germanic 
coafVderation,  on  tbe  N.  baukof  the  Mayn.  |h  m.  N.B.  hy 


F*.  from  its  ron8uencc>  with  the  Rhine  at  Mayence,  IP  m. 
S.K.  Cnblen*.  **G  m.  .S  S \V.  Vu*c\.  ami  17  m.  N.  by  W. 
D.irm»t.xU;  Int.  *Vio  7'  */'  N.,  long.  iC*  K.  roi>. 
fl'«SS).  t"'*ether  with  its  iiiburh  Sarhscnhaiisen. 

It  Is  oval-Oupel.  and  rommunirates  with  Sachsen- 
hausen,  on  the  cpi’OkUe  bank  of  llie  river,  by  a stone 
bridge,  of  II  atihes.  bemg  about  PVI  ft.  tong,  by 
11  broad.  l*s  furtiflcatloni  were  demolished  by  the 
Freiirh,  and  (lu'lr  slie  is  now  occupied  by  public  Walks 
and  >-.irdens.  The  ciiv  I*,  however,  still  entered  by  U 
prim ip.d  g.ntewAv B,  ‘J  of  which  are  in  Sachsenhaiisen  : 
and  some  of  the.ii  are  n-markable  fur  their  elegant  and 
cl.issir  ktvie  of  .irchilerfure 

Frankfort  presents  m my  diffhr.-nt  varfetlet  of  aspect. 
Tlie  old  town,  with  Its  narrow  sfre*-ts  .ind  quaint  wooden 
buildings,  with  gables  overli.snglng  Ih'dr  basement  sto- 
ries. hat  an  unprepossessing  a|  and  (he  Jews* 

quarter  is  filthy.  In  the  new  town,  however,  the  Z*  II, 
the  new  Majcner-strecl,  AllK*.  and  r»{terlally  the  ftno 
quay*  which  stretches  along  thcM  iyn  nearly  the  whole 
length  of  the  ciy.  are  br.vntlfiil  *tre«-ls  ami  promenades, 
and  not  a few  of  the  houses  in  them  are  liternlly  palaces. 
The  streets  are  gemr.illy  well  paved,  and  ligntedwlih 
gas.  There  ari'  smi'r  gmid  tspiares,  several,  a*  the  Ilnss- 
market  ( Horse  inarki  t >.  being  onnimimtcd  with  foun- 
tains and  avetmi  s of  tr«  cs.  I rankfort  (Hisscsses  several 
fiitcn-ktiiig  piildic  Imlhlinj^s.  T^ie  Itumer,  ur  council* 
lifHi-.*,  is  of  nnc«*tt.ilti  nr'gin,  but  was  most  prniMbly 
built  I'j-  the  I'ranKUh  emperors.  It  possesses  no  nrrhi- 
lertur.d  beauty,  but  it  desen  Ing  of  notice,  a*  bring  tha 
place  where  ibe  emperors  of  Grriu.my  were  rlectni.  The 
eh  I tliin  i hamlrer.  on  the  ground  floor,  now  serves  for  the 
sililtigs  of  the  senate  of  Frankfort.  Ab>>ve  this  apirt- 
mciif  is  thcA'<i>iers*s«io/  (Imperial  salfson).  **a  large  dreary 
ch.imlier,  with  a gbumiy  v.vuUcd  roof,**  but  once  the 
scene  of  the  splendid  p.igeanl  the  election  bxrquei,  at 
which  the  em|>cror  was  waited  on  at  table  by  tiie  tdgh 
tllgnitaries  nfibv  empire.  Its  vyalli  arc  surrounded  by 
nlclit's.  in  which  are  plorc<I  the  portraits  of  the  (•rrmaii 
emperors  In  the  order  of  their  sorcrsvlon,  from  Con- 
rad I.  to  Francis  II.;  the  latter,  wUli  whom  the  bno 
of  (ho  emperors  of  Germany  ceased,  Ailing  up  (he  last 
vacant  space.  In  (hi*  building  is  pre»crTe«l  the  famo>  s 
••  (i->lden  Uiill."  the  deed  by  w hich  Charles  I V.,  In  1.’‘0, 
settleil  the  m<vle  of  election  of  the  German  emperor*, 
fixed  the  number  of  rhetors  at  seven,  and  detenri;  «d 
lln  ir  ri;:hlt  of  voting.  The  present  «llct  of  the  Cient'an 
roiifcdcrallon  assembles  m the  former  palace  of  tlio 
prince  of  Tours  and  Taxis,  now  the  residence  of  th«* 
.\uslrl.an  arnl'as'xdnr ; a slnictnre  of  the  lav(  cmtiry. 
containing  140  differi-nt  ap.irtmr  nt«,  and  richly  fumithed. 
The  cathedral,  or  church  of  St.  B.irtholoinew,  Is  an 
ediflee  of  (iothir  archlitvfure.  in  tbe  form  of  a cross.  211 
German  ft.  long,  by  3!(i  br->ad.  It  is  s.ud  to  have  l>ceii 
begun  in  the  lime  of  the  Carlovinglan  urinces  : tbe 
grc.xter  part  of  it  is.  how  ever,  the  w <>rk  of  the  I .ith  an  t 
I4'li  centuries : the  tower,  which  If  ‘.'Ql>  ft.  In  height.  Is 
still  unflniBhrd.  'i1iis  cliurch  has  not  much  beauty;  Inti 
It  coutaius  some  curious  monuments,  evpeciallr  (h*«t  of 
the  emperor  Gunther  of  .Schw  ariburg,  klliod  by  his  rival, 
Charle»  IV.  ; a fine  painting  of  the  .Astumptloti  by  Ru- 
bens. and  a Ikying  Magdalene  by  Urendel;  and  (he  cliapcl 
in  which  the  tier  man  emiwrori  were  crowned.  There  are 
Mother  places  of  worship.  Including  fi  Lutheran,  1 Calvln- 
i»t,  1 French* Protestant,  and  4 R.  Gath,  churches,  besldca 
8 tynagnguet,  one  of  whl-*L  Is  a very  handsome  Imllding. 
In  the  church  of  St.  ratherfne,  there  it  a fine  paiDtinji 
of  “Jesus  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,”  by  Boss.  The 
church  of  St.  I.e<mArd,  near  the  river,  occupies  the  site 
of  a |ialai*e  built  by  rh.%i  Icmagiie,  Iwit  of  which  no  tra*'ca 
exist.  The  .SneMtif,  a building  of  the  last  century,  also 
near  the  Mayn.  is  erected  on  the  site  of  another  palace, 
built  by  T.ouls  the  sno  of  rharlemagne.  and  which  after- 
wards became  tho  residence  of  the  ('arlovlngian  empe- 
rors of  Germany.  The  mo<U*ni  edifice  Includes  within  ft 
thechaftel  of  Hie  original  one.  which  Isproitahty  the  most 
ancient  stntcture  in  Frankfort.  The  ancient  palace  of 
Ihe  Knights  of  the  Teutonic  Order,  in  Sach*enh.*n*rn.  It 
in  n state  of  decay,  and  now  serves  as  a barrack  for  .Aus- 
trian troop*,  who.  In  ronjunrtinn  with  I*ruBiiaiis,  at 
present  garrison  Frankfort.  Tbo  llaus  turn  Braunfels, 
or  exchange,  is  a small  neat  qiudrangle,  turrmimb'd  \n  a 
range  of  warehouses  and  shops,  thronged  during  tbe  (air 
with  mercliants  of  all  nations.  The  Stkdel  Museum  and 
.Academy  of  P.tintmg  (so  name«)  after  its  fitui>d>-r.  a rich 
lianker  and  cUlten.  who  in  |x|C»  beque.tthed  a million  of 
fl'trins,  (ugrther  with  a respi-rtable  coUcrtinn  of  pictures 
and  engravings,  for  its  fcmiidailon,)  occupies  a handsome 
new  building  in  Mayenec-street.  The  gallery,  without 
l»e|ng  first-rate,  po««  sever.xl  good  sperltnens  of  art, 
cUichy  of  (he  Fk>iTu*:i  and  Dutch  mo-Ster*.  Private  col- 
lections of  picttirv's  are  very  numermis;  an<l  “there  la 
icarrely  a mrrrhant  or  banker  In  Frankfort,  of  nvoderate 
nlOuciKe,  who  has  not  bis  little  gallery,  wlilch.wlth  hia 
music,  his  cal^hc,  and  his  pipe,  forms  his  favourite 
rerreatioii  from  the  fatigue  of  biuiness.”  (vfK/arwrn  newr 
Ike  Hhiftf,  p.lil.)  The  prlucijia)  work  to  the  fine  aru 
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•t  Frankfort  it,  howerpr,  Danneker’t  c^lebratM  itatuc  of 
*'  Ariadtip  seated  on  a TlRcr,"  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  Deth- 
mann.  Must  travellers  rank  this  piece  of  sculpture  among 
the  most  distinguished  productions  of  modem  art ; 
but  it  unfortuDalely  happens  that  the  marble  In  which 
It  Is  executed  is  coven*d  w ith  blue  reins  and  spots.  r);m- 
neker  had  this  work  in  hand  ftir  lA  years,  and  received 
for  it  lA.nOO  florins.  One  of  the  most  interesting  public 
momtmenU  is  without  the  Krhsiivrg-gato  ; it  l»  a colossal 
mass  of  granite  rocks  grouped  toe«*ther,  on  one  of  wtiirii 
arc  inscribed  the  names  or  the  rrlnceof  Hesse  IMniip* 
ithal  and  the  Hessians,  who  fell  on  the  spot  defending 
Frankfort,  the  whole  surmountetl  by  a military  device 
cast  from  cannon  taken  from  the  French,  and  surraundcil 
hy  weeping  willows.  This  memorlai  was  rrecte^l  by  the 
King  of  Pnissla.  The  Senkenberg  Museum  of  Nat'loiMl 
History,  and  Medical  Institute,  occupy  an  imposing  build- 
ing of  the  Hth  century;  the  museum  contains  many  rare 
specimens  bruught  by  the  traveller  Riippell  from  N.K. 
Africa.  The  public  library,  with  8(1,000  vols. ; A hospitals, 
the  orphan  asylum,  lunatic  asylum,  theatre,  with  an  illu- 
minated clocK  over  (ho  stage,  the  casino,  or  principal 
reading  club,  and  the  new  cemetery  near  the  city,  con- 
taining several  works  Thorwaldsen,  are  the  n*maining 
objects  most  worthy  oi  notice.  The  hotels  in  Frankfort 
are  amongst  Us  roost  magniiicent  oditices.  and  certainly 
rank  among  the  first  in  liermany  for  elegance,  accom- 
moviation,  and  moderate  charges.  Many  of  the^e  are 
situated  in  the  Zeil,  and  In  some,  during  the  fitirs,  lAO 
people  daily  dine  together. 

The  chief  manufactures  are  carpets,  table-covers,  oil- 
cloth, woollen,  cotton,  and  silk  stuffs,  woollen  yam. 
coloured  paper,  toliacco.  playln|pcard$,  gold  and  silver 
articles,  and  printers*  black.  Cannablcii  says  there  are 
IS  printing  offices,  besides  several  atereotyp«;  and  litho- 
graphic establishments.  But  the  principal  sources  of 
wealth  to  the  merchants  of  Frankfort  arc  commercl.il 
transactions,  banking,  and  speculations  in  the  funds. 
The  Inhab.  of  Sacnsmhaiisen  are  mostly  peasantry 
of  Saxon  descent,  and  distinguished  from  the  rest  of 
their  fellow  citisens  in  miinners,  customs,  dress,  and 
language,  as  well  as  occupations.  They  are  generally 
employed  in  garden  cultivation,  fishing,  Ac.,  or  a« 
porters.  Frankfort  is  one  of  the  four  great  empo- 
riums for  the  supply  of  Germany  with  all  kinds  of  rner- 
ebandiso,  and  enjoys  therefore  a eonsldersble  proportion 
of  transit  and  commission  business.  Us  merchants 
commence  business  at  6 or  7 in  the  morning,  and  toil  till 
10  or  11  at  nigbL  not  having,  as  yet.  attained  to  that 
methodical  ederity,  which  in  London  despatches  a hun- 
dred times  the  amount  of  affidrs  between  the  commodious 
hours  of  9 and  6.’*  Two  large  and  celebrated  fairs,  at 
Easter  and  Michaelmas,  are  annually  held  in  this  city. 
These  sufibred  materially  during  the  occupation  of  the 
country  by  tlie  French,  and  since  the  peace  they  liave 
been  affected  by  the  improved  communications  estsh- 
Ushed  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  the  greater  dlfiVisiun  of 
shops  and  magasines  in  all  the  princlj>.-i1  towns,  and,  in 
short,  br  the  concurrence  of  all  tnose  causes  that  tend,  as 
dvllisation  advances,  to  lessen  the  importance  of  fairs. 
*'  In  the  Brmunfclls,  which  b set  apart  exclusively  for  the 
aceoromodotlon  of  merchants  attending  at  (be  fdrs,  and 
arranged  for  that  purpose,  a large  portion  of  the  stalls 
were  unoccupied  at  the  last  fair  ; and  those  who  at- 
tended hardly  sold  goods  sufficient  to  cover  the  expense 
Incurred.”  (Bowring'*  Report  tmtkr  German  Cuttoms' 
Union,  p.39.)  Gcnerallv,  however,  a large  amount  of 
business  is  still  transacted  at  the  Frankfort  fairs.  Cotton 
twist  and  stuA,  cutlery j_Ax.,  arc  the  British  commodities 
bi'st  suited  for  them,  ^is  city  is  now  included  In  the 
German  customs'  league. 

The  town  and  country  civil  and  criminal  tribunals,  court 
of  appeal,  board  of  taxation,  and  most  of  the  administra- 
tive establishments  of  the  republic,  are  held  in  the  city. 
There  arc  ■ great  many  ^ucationd  institutinni,  includ- 
ing a gymnasium  ; the  medical  Institute,  with  a botanic 
garden  ; Normal,  Jewish,  drawing,  deaf  and  dumb,  and 
trades’  Khools.aod  numerous  private  seminaries  ; many 
learned  and  benevolent  associations,  as  the  Senlicnbcrg 
society,  the  society  for  the  encouragement  of  useful 
arts,  and  philosophical,  Bible,  and  mlssiouary  societies. 
Few  towns  abound  to  largely  with  public  charities. 
Some  periodical  publications  arc  Itiu^ ; but  tluHc  of 
A political  character,  being  subject  to  a censorship,  are  of 
little  value.  The  autbuntics  have  evinced  great  illibc- 
rality  in  their  treatment  of  the  Jews,  and  even  of  some 
Christian  secta  • 

Frankfort  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  in  Germany. 
Charlemagne  held  a council  In  it  In  794.  and  It  was  for- 
tificfl  hy  Ix>uIs-le-D6bonnaire  in  838.  In  843.  It  became 
the  cap.  of  the  kingdom  of  Austrasia.  and  not  long  aAer. 
wards,  under  Loub  the  German,  its  great  fairs  originatid, 
and  Frankfort  became  the  commercial  cap.  of  Germany. 
From  this  period  the  increase  of  Us  prosperity  was  rapid, 
and  in  1164  it  was  made  an  indcp«idcnt  free  city.  It 
acquired  considerable  prirllt-gea  during  the  next  two 
canturios ; and  to  1390  nad  obtained  nearly  Its  present 
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extent  of  territory.  From  l^or,  to  1810  it  was  the 
cap.  of  a nrinre-prim.icy,  and  from  the  latter  yi-ar  till 
the  downull  of  N.ipoleon  it  was  the  cap.  of  the  grand 
duchy  of  Frankfort,  which  comprised  a territory  of 
nearly  2.000  »q.  m.  It  was  the  native  place*  of  tloethe, 
born  here  in  1749,  as  well  as  of  (he  family  of  the 
Kothtchilds.  on<*  of  whom  ha*  an  elegant  villa  witiimit 
the  city.  {Berehant,  It.  1<1— 4*WJ. ; tVinnoA/cA.  pp.  4(!|, 
4W  ; ; Aulnmn  m-ar  (he  Rhtne,  pp.  G7 — W.;  hict. 

Orog.;  Mttrrny't  Hand-hook,  !fc.) 

FHANKFOH  r-ON-TIIE-Ol)F.R.  a town  of  the 
Prussian  dominions,  pr<iv.  Brandenburg,  cap.  Rt*vern- 
ment  { Hcgierungthnfrk)  of  same  name,  virc.  l,<  l>tis; 
on  tlio  (bli-r,  shout  116  ft.  a(K>ve  the  level  of  the  Baltic, 
50  miles  K.  by  S.  Berlin  ; Fit.  62®  •^2'  8”  N..  long. 
14®  23M5”  E.  Pop. 'i.3.370.  iBerghaus.)  ThoURb  no 
lonwr  a fortress  of  any  ttrmgtii,  it  l.s  surro*iiidr<4  by 
wall*,  with  towers  and  a ditch  It  Is  well  built: 
(he  streets  are  straight  and  broad;  thi>  hou*es  g('ne- 
rally  good;  and  many  nf  tlie  public  e^iifiees  handMime. 
The  town  comniumc.ntes  with  one  of  Its  three  sub- 
urbs by  a wooden  bndn  across  the  Oder.  It  iia*  a 
^<od  market-place,  six  Protestant  cliurchcs.  a Roman 
(’alhollc  chaiH-1.  synagogue,  governmciit-huuse,  comicil. 
house,  new  post  house,  gymnasium,  high  kIiuoI.  school 
of  roldw  iferv.  scho*jl  for  neglected  children,  and  various 
other  schoois;  an  orphan  asylum,  two  hospital*,  a work- 
house,  with  a house  of  coricetion,  and  a lh«‘atre.  A 
uoiviTilty  estaidlslicd  In  it,  In  IM>6.  was.  In  lxlu,  re- 
moved to  Dreshui.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  authoriiics  for 
its  government  and  circle,  fif  a luperlor  judicial  tribunal 
for  the  former,  ami  Inferior  courts  for  the  latter  and 
the  town,  a circle  council,  council  of  noliility  {Hider- 
*cht{f($-Direction),  and  lio.irds  ol  taxation,  agriculture, 
eanaU.  waterworW*.  Ac.  l-eing  slttiuted  on  the  high  road 
from  Berlin  to  Sile^ia,  and  on  a navigable  river  commu- 
nirating,  by  canals,  with  the  Vistula  and  tlie  Kibe,  it  has 
a ron->ideralilc  tnule  ; timugh.  in  commercial  nctivitr,  it 
it  far  inferior  tn  It*  namrsakeon  the  Mayn.  It  iiat  manu- 
factures of  woolli-n  ami  silk  fabrics,  stockings,  glmes, 
leather,  earthenware,  wax.  sugar.  Ac  ; witli  brandy  di*» 
tiUeries,  and  mustard-works,  for  which  article  it  Is  cele- 
brated. A gn>;(l  deal  of  wine  Is  grown  in  its  vicinity. 
Thrre  large  fairs  arc  held  hero  .amiually,  in  Feb.,  July, 
and  Nov.  'i  lieyare  attended  hy  grf.it  numlier*  of  nu-r- 
chants  and  dealers  from  foicign  countries,  as  well  os  from 
Germany.  Bwldr-s  the  wooHons.  linens,  c.ir(lu*iiw.ire, 
silks,  and  other  articles  fundshed  b.v  the  town  and  its 
vicinity,  and  the  vai  ious  raw  und  manufactured  prortucts 
of  the  Prussian  and  otiicr  German  states,  very  large 
quantities  of  Brltisii,  Froncli,  Swiss,  and  other  foreign 
^hIs,  are  disposed  of  at  these  fall  s,  partly  for  the  supply 
of  the  surrounding  country,  but  pnnctpaiiy.  |>crhAp«,  for 
exportation  to  Poland.  (•aHcta,  Rnsda,  Bohemia,  Ac, 
Many  of  the  inhab.  are  employed  in  navigating  the  Oder, 
and  the  communicating  streams  and  canals  to  Dantsic. 
Warsaw,  M^deburg,  llamtiurg,  Ac.  Tlie  vi|];igc  of 
Kunner^orfl.  in  the  vicinity  of  this  town,  has  Lc<  ii  the 
scene  of  one  of  the  most  sanguinary  contests  in  m>  dem 
limes  Oil  the  I2tli  of  Augu-t,  I7.'i9,  Freitcrick  the  Great 
attacked  the  entrenchinerits  of  Che  Austrian*  and  Rus- 
sians at  that  plnre ; but  after  partially  succeeding,  und 
exhausting  all  the  resources  or  skill  and  valour,  lie  was 
compelled  to  retreat  with  immenu*  loss;  tlie  approach 
o^  night  having  alone  saved  hi*  army  from  b<  lug  com- 
pletely destroyc'd.  {ZeiUttx,  Her  Pretatitcke  Stoat,  U. 
209 — ‘ill  , Bergkanx  ; Canjta’iiek,itc.) 

FRANKFORT  (HFPl  BMC  OF;,  an  imlependent 
state  of  W.  Germany,  and  the  sinallesi  in  Kurope, 
though  the  most  populous  relatively  to  it*  extent  t con- 
sisting of  the  city  of  Frankfort  cm  the  Mayn,  and  the 
country  Immediately  around  it.  together  with  some  de- 
tached portions  of  territory,  the  whole  having  on  area  nf 
about  8A  tq.  m..  and  a pop.  < 1838)  of  63,‘i3C  ; ofwiigm 
about  3-4thi  are  I.utherans.  The  largest  portion  of  ter- 
ritory lwlon|ring  to  Frankfort  being  that  in  which  the  cap. 
it  situated,  lies  on  both  sides  the  Mayn,  having  N.W.  and 
N.  the  dom.  of  Nassau  .md  Hesse  C'assel ; and  S.E.  and 
S.  those  of  Hesse  Darmitadt.  It  Is  quite  level,  and  very 
productive  and  well  cultivated,  yielding  corn,  potatoes, 
pulse,  fruit,  and  wine,  and  feeding  many  cattle.  Much 
of  It  is,  however,  laid  out  In  gardens  ; the  environs  of 
the  city  of  Frankfort  being  mmpletcly  itudriixl  with  the 
country  houses  of  mercimnts  and  others.  The  gi>Tom- 
ment  U vested  in  a senate,  a permanent  chamlier  of  citi- 
zens, and  a legislativ'e  chamber.  The  senate,  which  ex- 
ercises the  executive  power,  consists  of  42  mcmlirri. 
divided  into  3 ranks  or  lynches ; sheriffs,  junior  senators, 
and  state  rniiiiseBors.  It  ammaliv  chooses  2 presiderts 
from  the  first  and  second  rank*.  The  permanent  rh.iin- 
her  Is  an  assembly  of  .'>1  member*,  chosen  from  anmng 
cUisens  of  all  ranks,  and  of  whom  at  least  6 must  be 
lawyers.  The  legivlative  chamiicr  Is  cniutsosed  of  20 
senators,  20  member*  of  the  permanent  chamber,  4.’i 
members  chosen  annually  by  the  electoral  college  of 
Frankfort,  and  9 deputies  from  the  rural  districts.  Tliis 
body  meets  every  year  in  November  for  a session  of  0 
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wwkt.  ft  control  o«cr  all  enactm^ntt, 

the  amount  of  taxation,  and  lh*>  armed  force,  forcii^ii 
relatfont,  Ac.  Citixenihip  it  a pen  >nal  dl»tinc(iuti,  nut 
obtained  by  birth  alone;  neither  domealic  *enranti  nor 
forcignen  enjoy  the  rlithu  of  ritlaonk  ; and  foreigtiert 
have  to  pay  for  permitiiou  to  exi-ri  i*e  any  c.illing  in  the 
citr.  .^irwal  In'S  fr<nn  the  ordinary  civil  and  criminal 
trilHinali  in  the  city  to  the  senate,  and  from  the  letter  to  ! 
the  superior  court,  for  all  the  lUnse  towns  in  LutH'ck. 
Puhllc  t'dui -.ition  i»  well  attended  to,  and  tiiere  are  many 
charitatile  Inslitutloni.  i'lir  coiilinKent  rurnisluHi  by 
Krankfurt  to  tlie  army  of  the  (Jerinan  canfwieration  is 
470  men.  'I  he  hta./r.rAr,  nr  militia.  coinpriMH  ail  tlie 
male  pop-  Ix’tweon  the  ages  of  10  and  no.  The  public 
re\enue  varies  from  tritMari  in  4tio.o<i0  rlxdidbirs  a 

Sear  ; the  expenditure  Is  less.  The  public  debt  exee««ls  , 
.000,t<airixdollati.  Kr.mkfurt  maintains  rcprescntatiU’S 
in  most  of  the  priiiripal  neichliourlMK  st.uesof  (iermany.  1 
a minister  at  Paris,  and  roii«iils  in  Loniloii  and  some  of 
the  -Amoricai*  capitals.  It  has  one  vote  In  the  full  roun- 
cil  of  tlie  (Jerman  c<Hife«leration  ; and  divides  one  In  Ihe 
lesser  enuncil.  and  the  17tb  place  in  the  diet,  with  the 
other  llaiisr  towns 

rnssaroar,  a town  of  the  V.  Slates  of  Amerh.a. 
Kentuc  ky,  of  which  it  i«  the  cap.,  co.  Franklin,  on  imtli 
sides  the  Kentucky,  which  is  here  cro«s--d  hy  a »»ri<lRp. 
H3m.  W.S.W.  ('inriiiiiati.  Po}»  , In  aiwut  4,nU0. 

The  town  is  buried  among  steep  hills,  attd  the  tranks  of 
the  river  are  here  prei  ipltous.  atui  from  4(0  to  .'>00  It.  in 
helgiiC.  Frankfort  is  well  built,  chhdly  of  stone,  but 
many  of  the  private  u well  as  pubtic  huiltiings  are  of  ' 
hue  white  marble.  The  principal  public  iHhlU-es.  In  , 
)H35.  were  th”  statr*bousc.  wUb  a fine  Ionic  portico ; the  i 
pc'iittcutiary.  has  Ing  generally  aleuit  M4)  inmates  ; three 
churches,  an  a'a-lemy,  county  court-house,  and  several 
m-mufacturing  rslabiuiimei.ts,  warehouses,  Ac.  It  Ua 
place  of  some  trad**;  strnm  vessels  navigate  the  Ken-  i 
tucky  river  as  far  as  this  town,  and  at  certain  seasons  | 
three  or  four  are  k'*pt  in  regular  employ.  {Stmirl't 
Amerii-rt  ; lh^Hitn'$  H'inirr  in  tAr  ItVit.)  I 

FKAS^’.^  ri.  (an.  TutrtUum''.  a town  of  Central 
It.ily  Papal  Stales,  comarra  dl  lloma,  II  in.  S.E. 
Home.  J'o|i.  iisu.vlly  uIkuH  4.3<4).  but  during  summer 
tills  mimtter  is  conslderaldy  Increased  by  the  influx  of ; 
vUiters.  It  is  licautifully  situati'd  on  the  declivity  of  a 
hiil  commanding  an  extcnalv(>  view  of  tiie  surn'iimling 
country;  but  except  the  prVxxsa  in  which  the  cathedral 
is  sltuarerl.  llie  town  Is  dirty  ami  fnconvciiiciit.  It» 
ruins,  and  the  surrounding  vllias,  constitute  its  chitf 
Bitrariiuii ; hut  the  latter  arc  uow  fulling  into  neglet  t, 
the  present  fashion  of  the  Homan  nobilUy  bring  to  {.>ass 
tiic  suinincrat  Albano.  'J'lic  ptincipol  villas  are  those 
of  t'oimts  Aldoiirandini,  Hracciano.  Falconieri,  atid 
Huilinelli,  on  the  grounds  of  whirh  last  are  the  ruins  of 
the  ancient  Tusciilnm.  'J'he  splcudkl  mansion  of  the 
liorgbi.'sc  family,  .Monte  Dragone.  is  now  ni'glected, 
and  in  a state  or  decay.  Frascati  lias  a pobilc  seminary, 
and  numerous  convents  churches,  ainl  I'ubiic  fountains. 
Its  bishop  ts  Always  one  of  the  5 mcml>crs  of  the  highe'd 
episcopal  rmincil.  'fhe  ruins  of  i'usculum  (mumri- 
plum  cionssituum,  ('iivro  pro  l oiitelti,  \ 14.)  ctimprlsc 
an  amphitheatre,  a theatre,  an  immense  liall.  supjKJSfd 
to  have  t>ern  attaciicd  to  baths,  fountains.  Ac.  Tins 
was  one  of  the  must  anchmt  cities  of  Ibdy,  its  found- 
ation being  ascrllwni  to  Tch'gwui  the  son  of  Circe. 
It  was  strong,  as  well  by  its  position  as  by  the  walls  by 
which  it  was  siirriiutided.  |Kirlhms  of  w hich  still  exist 
It  was,  also,  one  of  the  mo>t  failliful  of  the  allies  of 
Rome  ; and  successfully  resisted  an  attai  k hy  Hannib.d.  { 
The  tup  of  the  hill  on  which  Tusculiint  was  built,. 
a,fi7y  French  ft.  alwve  the  level  of  the  sea.  was  sur-  j 
mounted  by  a ciUilcI,  now  wholly  destroyed.  Like  ! 
Frascati,  tu  moriern  tiairs.  Tu*cuUmi  was  crowded  wliii 
the  villas  of  diMiiiguislutl  Human  ciliseiu,  among  which  | 
may  be  mei>tion«'ii  those  of  LuruHus  and  Mkccuus.  I 
Hut  the  fame  of  all  Ihe  other  villas  lias  Im-cii  wliully  } 
eclipsed  hy  that  of  ('lr«TO,  so  often  Birnfionwl  in  his 
works,  and  from  which  hi*  liCHUtiful  ethical  disquisi- 
tions. entitled  tlie  Disfmtaiiuni’S  TtitnUamt,  have  re- 
ceived tlieir  Riime.  The  attempts  that  have  been  made 
to  identify  the  site  of  this  fiiinnus  villa  have  had  but 
little  *orcf««.  (f»c//’s  htimf,  Ac*.  I.  463. ; and  il.  ItrJ,  Ac.; 
Cramrr’s  .huirul  ifaly,  il.  44.  Ac.) 

FR.ASEKBl ' H(i H.a aea  port  and lior.of  regality,  Scot- 
land. CO.  Aberdeen,  on  Its  N.F.  c«wul.  on  a slight  emi- 
nence S.  side  of  KinnairtI  Itcail,  a bold  promontory,  on 
wliich  are  an  old  castle  and  llglit  houie,  I'io  ft.  aiajve  (he 
level  of  the  sea  at  high  ».tler ; ii>{  m.  F..  HantT,  and  37 
m.  N.  by  K.  Aberdeen.  Pop.  (|R.Vi)2,ftlO  ; Including  Ihe 
parisli.  8,()»10  ; but  during  the  herring  fishery,  which  ex. 
tends  annually  from  July  to  Scpb'mlMrr.  there  is  on  in- 
crease of  not  less  than  l,2ii0.  iXctc  Statin.  Account  qf 
Scotland,  \ Aberdeen,  p.  S-U.)  The  town  U nearly 
square.  Most  of  the  streets  cross  each  other  at  rigid 
angles.  A considerable  number  of  new  houses  have  la'en 
built  within  these  few  years.  Tire  chief  public  laiiMIngs 
are  the  parish  church,  the  Kpiscupol  chai>«l,  and  the  jail. 
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The  cross,  wliich  is  of  a hexagonal  fonn.  is  reckoned  a 
fine  structure  : the  area  of  its  nose  is  .SOT)  ft.  There  ar<* 
(ticsides  8 Sund.iv  stIhmiIs,  attended  by  300  chUdrt'n)  no 
fewer  tluii  10  schouli  in  the  parish,  of  w liicb  only  one  is 
endow  rxl ; 5 Uiught  hy  male,  and  6 by  female,  U^Ncbers  : 
aggregidc  number  of  uupiU,  .^U0,  or  about  a nitk  part  of 
(he  wliul*  po;)r.  arc  ix  uig  instructed  at  the  same  time. 
{Jb.  p.  2.’>7.)  The  harbour  has  l>crn  of  late  muib  en- 
larged and  improved,  partly  at  ti.e  expciiM*  of  guveru- 
mewt.  It  embr.vres  an  area  of  upwards  of  G ScuUTt  acres, 
nearly  a h.«If  of  which  lias  lacti  excavated  along  the 
piers  and  jeuies.  it  is  of  r.uy  access  ; ai>d  as  It  affords 
ex«vU«-nt  aiichoragH  for  iliipi,  of  every  siic.  It  has  liccn 
found  tu  lie  of  great  linport.uicr  to  the  slilitping  inlcrmt 
ill  general  on  this  ro.<st.  I!igi.t  vessels,  from  4A  tu  IAS 
Ions,  lieinng  to  (he  |>ort.  In  lH".i.  the  number  of  lioats 
iH'lougitig  to  the  town  employed  in  (lie  herring  fishery. 
deckM  and  undecked,  was  14.6,  which  empltiv«*«i 
fishermen,  cxclusise  of  cooiK'rs.  gutters  nod  cleaners, 
Ac.  During  the  same  year.  6*2.2.61  b.irrels  of  hcriingt 
were  cured  at  Fraserburgh,  lirlcsl  and  pickled  cod  are 
exported  to  (he  extent  of  nlunit  2,000/.  sterling;  grain 
of  various  kinds,  about  12  (NO  qrs. ; potatoes,  6.<>on  &dlr. 
Tlic  harbour  dues  were  .vt  one  time  so  low  as  G.V.  |>cr 
annum:  they  were,  in  1,100/.  There  are  three 

branch  banks  in  (he  (own. 

The  town  and  harbour  existed  above  two  centuries 
ago.  the  former  having  been  crrctinl  Into  a burgh  of  re- 
gulity  in  ifil3,  calietl  Fraserlturgb.  in  honour  of  Sir 
•MexAiider  Fraser  of  I'iiiiorth  (now  reprr^nted  hy  Lord 
Saitoun),  w ho  olttaincd  tlie  charter.  Hic  government 
of  the  Imrgli  is  v>  stf><|  in  Lord  Saltuun,  lit  iu(>crlur, 
wlio  enjoys  tlie  hettditary  rigid  ai\d  authority  r.f  pro- 
vovt.  with  |>owcr  tu  numinate  and  appoint  the  magls- 
(r.itet  and  coimcn.  with  tlic  advice  and  consent  of  tlie 
ohl.  Tlie  tame  Sir  ,6lexand<T  Frotcr  nbuined  a cliartcr 
from  the  crown,  in  for  the  cri-cllon  an<l  cr>dow'm«  nt 
of  a unirersUy  ; and  at  tlie  west  end  of  Ihe  town  (here  it 
an  old  quadrangular  tower  of  three  storict,  wlurh  formed 
part  of  a building  originally  iiitendixl  for  this  seminary, 
in  l'l»7,  Mr.  Cliarhs  I'crme,  of  tlic  University  of  F-dlu- 
lairgh,  WAS  ch'ctcsl  priiiripnl  of  this  inti'ndcd  college  ; 
hut  iriHn  causes  not  explained,  probatily  from  wont  of 
funds,  the  pi.in  was  alMUidniml.  (.Vrse  Siaf.  Acc.  uf 
su/'id  ; i'rnn-/Mrd'i  Hut.  qf  f’lsir.  qf  Kdin  , p.33.) 

1 HKDF.niC'KSilALL.  a innrit.  town  of  Norway, 
^tv.  Askcrhiiut.  nt  the  Infiux  of  a small  river  Into  Hie 
Ide-fiord.  near  the  N.K.angieof  the  Skagurrnck.  57  m. 
S. 8.  K.  Christiania.  Pop.  about  4,orx).  It  is  an  oiH'n  tow  u. 
but  immediately  ab<.ive  it.  on  a perpendicular  rock,  400  ft, 
in  hcigiit,  overnaiigtug  the  sea.  Is  the  strung  fortress  of 
Frisiericksteio.  at  the  siege  uf  winch  Charles  XIL,  king 
of  Sw  eden,  was  klUcsl,  <m  the  30th  of  November,  1718. 
It  was  doubtiii  for  a wliile  whether  the  king  met  hit 
deatli  by  a ball  fmm  the  fortress,  or  had  been  assassin- 
ated ; but  there  seems  tn  b<*  no  gowl  grounds  for  sup- 
posing that  treachery  h-vd  any  thing  to  do  with  the  mat- 
ter.* Frederh  kshall  spreads  irregularly  round  the  rock 
oil  which  tlie  ra«tle  is  built ; **  it  is  a strange-looking  lit- 
tle town,  tn  w hich  tiouscs.  mcks,  and  water  arc  curiously 
mingled.  One  strei't  is  termliiatctl  by  * perpendicular 
nwk  . another  by  a dee|>  c reek  ; and,  os  there  are  only  3 
or  4 little  streets  In  the  town,  it  has  at  least  the  praise  of 
being  singularly  picture.quc-‘*  ( Inglis'i  Sonray,  SfC.  p. 
2S!i.)  The  streets,  though  few,  are  wide  and  regular,  pre- 
setiting  many  handsome  houses.  geiuTally  2 stories  high  ; 
all  of  which  npp-ar  to  have  been  btiiil  since  the  confiagra- 
tion.  In  l7-<b.  by  which  nearly  the  w liole  place  was  laid  in 
ashr's.  A roiisiderablc  trotle  in  fmlser  is  carried  on,  and 
there  are  n few  rraimhw  tuies  of  linens,  tobacco,  Ac. 

Tlie  castle  of  Fn-dericKstciu  it  one  of  the  most  inac- 
ces>il>le  fortresses  in  Funqic.  The  place  sulTered  greatly 
hy  the  (ire  alluded  tu  a'Kive,  and  it  now  in  a state  of 
great  neglect  An  r>behsk  tiai  been  erected  by  the  ( re- 
wnl  king  of  Sweden  ( llernadotte),  oil  the  place  w her* 
Charles  N.it.  h 11.  (C<ju*cV  S.  qf  Aiirupc,  v.  18.  Ac. ; Jm- 
ylii,  i».v8U.  At.) 

FltRIHKHi  >.  A town  of  the  k.  of  Saxony,  and  cap.  of 
its  mining  district,  cir.  Dresden;  near  the  E.  ami  of 
the  Muidr.  19  m.  S.W.  Drcstlrn.  and  50  fn.  S.E.  Lclp- 
iic.  Pop.  with  its  suburbs,  11.269.  It  is  an  ancient 
imperinl  city,  amt  Is  still  surrounded  by  old  walls  and  a 
ditch  ; but  the  greater  part  of  its  fonfficatlons  are  now 
laid  out  ill  gardens  arkf  public  walks.  It  is  well  built, 
paved,  and  lighted.  It  has  a cathedral,  a handsome 
Cothic  edifice,  with  a richly  urnanientcd  portal,  in  the 
Bytantine  style,  railed  (he  Ovlden  date  ; some  curiously 
carved  stone  pulpits  ; Ihe  tomb  of  Werner  the  geologist  ; 
a cliai>el  tn  which  the  Pmiestaut  princes  of  Saxony,  from 
IMi  to  USM.  were  buri'Nl : an<t  a remarkable  monument 
with  an  alabaster  statue  of  the  Flector  Maurice,  who 
died  of  the  wounds  he  received  at  the  iMittle  of  Sievers- 
hausen,  on  the  9th  of  July.  I.V53.  when  lie  completely 

* Johnwwi  hjM  STalWl  himwlf  of  Uii*  msptclon.  In  kW  sdaslraUn 
chanricr  of  lltarUs  1 1 ■ : — 

" Hit  Call  rimiiiM  to  s tMirren  Wrand, 

A pvtiv  fortress  and  * doWoM  hnnd. 
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drfbAtM  thr  Arm;  of  th«  Margrare  of  Brandenburg. 
There  are  4 other  churcliea.  one  of  which  haa  a M'lro 
upwards  of  ‘JIO  (1.  high  ; and  an  orphan  aij-Ium.  With* 
out  the  town  Is  the  old  castle  of  P'reudenslcln,  now  used 
as  a com  magaxtno.  The  rise  and  fall  of  Freiberg  has 
been  diiennlnrd  hr  the  pnaluctlTeness  of  its  silrer  mines, 
to  the  dUcuverr  or  which  it  owed  its  origin  in  the  12th 
century,  la  tfio  hidghl  of  Its  proii^rity.  before  the  30 
years’  war.  it  Is  said  to  hare  h.td  32.MI0  Inhabs.  Its  pop,, 
together  with  the  produce  of  its  mines,  has  of  late  very 
much  fallen  off;  owing  to  the  richest  veins  tieing  ex* 
hansted,  or  to  the  ihaRs  having  been  driven  so  deep  that 
it  Is  next  to  imiK>sttble  to  drain  off  the  water.  Still, 
however,  tliere  arc  in  the  vicinity  numerous  mines  of 
silver,  copp<T.  lead,  and  cobalt,  employing  altogclhcr 
abotit  4..VI0  miners.  The  principal  silver  mine  is  called 
the  HitfmfU/Urtt,  and  is  said  to  tie  (he  tint  in  Hiircpe, 
Hv  well  for  the  quantity  of  ore  It  furnishes,  as  for  the 
excellence  of  its  works.  It  has  been  wrought  upwards 
of  4fX)  years,  and  for  200  yielded  silver  to  the  annual 
amount  of  U-’', 000  crowns.  ITiis,  however,  Is  a very  poor 
return  ; and  if  we  may  depend  on  the  statements  ot  the 
produce  of  the  FrelbiTg  mines  given  in  the  tVwi'rrM* 
t ons  Lftieon  and  other  works,  they  cciUilnly  would 
npi*car  to  be  exceedingly  unimportant  in  a commerrtal, 
however  much  they  ma\  be  distingiiiihed  in  a srlcniitlc, 
ptiitu  of  view.  According  to  Brefthaupt,  they  had  been 
wrought  for  S40  vears  previously  to  1X25.  during  which 
time  they  are  said  to  have  yielded  g2,000  quintals  of  tine 
siher,  being  under  130  quintals  a year,  or  about  4,S.0(»0i 
a year,  si  an  average.  Uuring  the  A'J  years,  from  1769  to 
l'^l\  tile  tot.nl  produce  is  said  to  hare  amounted  to  2,176 
quIntaU.  bring,  at  an  average,  lest  tlian  the  Inconsider* 
aide  quantity  of  4->  quintals  a year.  In  their  produce 
is  said  to  have  lKH>n  worth  .Vi3.i*20  rix*dollars.  or  about 
l‘’.\Ono/.  ; being  about  one  fifth  part  of  the  value  of  the 
tin  annually  produnxl  in  <>rcat  Britain,  and  one  thirteenth 
part  of  that  of  the  copper  ! 

■J'lie  ore  Is  smeltixl  at  the  villngc  of  Halsbnicke, 
about  3 m.  from  Frelbt>rj,  where  there  are  nume* 
r»ms  furnam,  forges,  Ac.,  nnd  where  the  process  of 
am.algamattun  Is  eondurted  on  scientific  printiplea. 
I-  rell^rg  has  manufacture's  of  gold  and  silver  ince,  em- 
ploying 700  hamls  ; a wcHiIlcm  cloth  and  ratslmerr  fac- 
tory. in  which,  bc!>ides  steam-engines,  110  hands  are 
employed;  manufiirtures  of  Lice,  ctuton  fabrics,  and 
thread,  wliitc  lead,  litharge,  vllrUiI,  leather,  copp<-r 
ware,  Ac. : sonic  extensive  breweries ; and  a shot  fnunur)', 
tile  only  one  in  the  kingdom.  It  Is  tlic  scat  of  the  high 
board  ofminesiOfri’rArrg/iin/;, and  that  of  foundries  {fJ6cr- 
hUtsmamt),  with  supreme  jurisdirllon  over  all  snrh 
establishments  throughout  the  kiogilom.  It  has  a gym- 
n-asium  with  a go«>d  library  ; but  its  most  relebrated 
e«t.ibli»hment  Is  its  mining  academy,  fouruliHl  In  1765 
It  owes  its  principal  celebrity  to  Wenier,  appointed 
protestor  of  mineralogy  in  it  in  1775:  his  eloquence  and 
the  charm  of  his  manner  inspired  the  greatest  enthu- 
siasm into  his  pupils,  and  bentdev  raising  the  school  of 
Freiberg  to  the  highest  eminence,  and  attracting  to  it 
students  from  the  most  distant  countries,  gave  a great 
slimulut  to  the  science.  It  is  not.  however,  to  be  de- 
nied that  many  of  Werner’s  general  concluvlons  were 
bottomed  on  tne  narrowest  and  most  InMifliclent  dau. 
" He  had  merely  explored  a small  portion  of  (iermany, 
and  conceived,  and  )>ersuaded  others  to  tielieve,  Ih^t  the 
whole  surface  of  our  planet,  and  all  the  movintam  chains 
in  the  world,  were  made  after  the  model  of  hi*  own  prt>- 
vinre.  many  of  the  most  important  appearances  In  wlilcli 
he  had  mfsInterpretetL”  {l.ufirs  Gfuiogy,  I.  S2-  3d  ed. ) 
Hence  it  Is  that  most  of  the  iTistingulsblng  princi|>les  of 
the  Wernerian  «yttem  of  geology  have  been  sucressively 
overturned;  and  it  is  now  admitted  (hat  his  merit  con- 
sisted far  more  in  the  attention  he  drrvr  to  miner* 
aiogy  and  geology,  than  In  his  discoveries  or  theories. 
There  are  now  alKtut  10  professor*  in  the  school  of 
Freilwrg,  who  give  instruction  in  the  workhig  of  mines 
and  of  metals,  and  in  chemistry,  nnd  all  the  acceasory 
sciences.  A ii»ecificd  number  of  .Saxon  pupils  receive 
gratuitous  Instruction  in  this  school,  some  of  whom  work 
as  miners  for  a certain  time  each  day.  receiving  higher 
wages  than  the  ordinary  miners.  There  ii  also  a pre- 
]>aratory  school  to  qualify  pupils  fur  the  academy.  At- 
tached to  the  latter  are  many  scientific  roliertioni,  and 
among  other*  the  cclebroteri  culleclinn  of  precious  stones 
amassed  by  Wemer,  and  bequeathed  by  him  to  tbo  aca- 
demy. 

Freiberg  was  long  the  residence  nf  the  .*?axon  princes, 
who  iiestowcsl  on  it  many  immunities  and  prlvilegec.  It 
suti'erc<l  greatly  during  both  the  years’  and  the  i years' 
war.  {Bfrgknus  ; M&U^r ; iVwrrag''*  HandbooA  ; A'nrpc/. 
dc#  ff'ms  riu  Mondt’,) 

FRKIBITHG,  or  FRIBOUKH,  acanlnn  of  Switser- 
land,  the  ninth  in  rank  in  the  confixleratlon.  in  the  W. 
part  of  w hirh  It  is  situated,  between  lat.  46^  27'  and  47^ 
K.  ami  long.  6^  4.V  and  7'^  22'  E. ; having  for  the  most 
part  K.  and  E.  the  Bernese  territory,  and  S.  and  W. 
that  of  Vaud.  A detaclied  poitloa  to  the  W.  boa  for  lu 


K.W’.  boundary  the  Lake  of  Seufrhatel,  and  Is  every 
where  else  enclosed  hy  the  cant.  Vaud.  Its  gn-.aest 
length  N.  and  S.  Is  about  40  m.,  and  its  hreadih  vaiies 
frutJi8to26m.  Area,  AG4  »q.  m.  Pop.  ( |g3.8)  91 ,1  i*>.  Im 
N'.  part  Is  almost  a level  plain,  or  at  most  only  hilly  ; but 
proceeding  ^ the  .lurface  becomes  more  uneven,  and  tho 

а.  half  of  (he  canton  Is  covered  w ith  mountains,  upm-r* 
taining  partly  to  the  Jura  system  and  partly  to  the  iWt- 
nese  Alps,  none  of  their  summits  rea«  n the  Hit, it  of 
nerpetu^  inovr.  The  principal  are  theJ3mt  rfc  Birn/^yre, 
LH36  ft. ; the  D.  de  Folliiram.  7.667  ft. ; and  M.  M<»ltion, 

б, 57?  ft.  high.  Nearly  the  whole  canton  is  included  in 

the  basin  of  the  Aar.  its  centre  h<>ii)g  Iravcrm'd  by  (lie 
Saanc,  or  Sarine.  an  aOueiil  of  that  river.  Tim  Kroye 
is  the  other  piim-ipsU  stream.  The  chlrfl.ike  is  (hat  of 
Morat  { .V«r/CM4<fc)  in  the  N.,  through  which  the  loxt- 
named  river  flows:  it  is  6 m.  long  bySm.  broad,  and 
very  abumiant  In  flsh,  particularly  flue  cels.  ( limate 
mild  in  the  N.,  but  rigr^ous  in  winter  In  the  S.  '1  ho 
highest  mountains  are  composed  principr.Uy  of  a roarse- 
grained  limestone,  containing  many  Hints ; those  of  iii- 
icrlnr  height  of  sandstone.  A considerable  prop4)rtion  uf 
the  land  is  fertile:  it  has  al>out  acres  of  aniblo 

land.  G'l.tiOO  do.  mcailows,  2d.ttfl  do.  of  p.-isture  land,  7IKI 
do.  vineyards  ; an<l  the  forests  are  tup;  o»-d  to  comprise 
54,500  acres.  Agriculture  is  the  chb*t  pursuit  of  the  in* 
liab.  In  the  N..  and  cattle- rearing  in  the  .S.  di-tiict*. 
Enough  of  coni  is  grown  for  home  consumption,  but  the 
dairy  Imshandry  is  the  most  ini|>ortant  branch  of  indus- 
try, and  is  in  a more  a^lvanced  state  than  in  any  other 
Swiss  canton.  The  .annual  produce  of  cheese  is  esti- 
mated at  4n.i<l0  cwt.,  worth  I 2IS»,t'<iO  fr.  '1  he  famous 
firtivi're  ciicese.  prtidiirrtl  in  the  district  of  that  n.'UDc,  ill 
the  volley  of  the  Saritie.  stands  decidesUy  at  the  hr.id  of 
the  Swiss  chei'se,  and  is  highly  priciHt  In  this  ami  other 
countries.  The  average  produce  is  about  .fiOO  cwt  a 
ye,ir,  and  its  average  price  on  the  .spot  alMtut  Aii.  per  Us. 
About  10  ye.vrs  ago  the  stock  of  Idark  rattle  amnuiiUHl  to 
4x,(iUU;  horses  to  l.'I.tKXi;  and  ihcep,  goats, hogii.Ar.to.5,iO(j. 
The  breeds  of  horses  amt  black  caltlc  arc  roiisldeteii 
the  bi-st  in  the  conlVderatlon,  and  large  markels  lor  the 
sale  of  b*jth  arc  held  at  Uomont,  Bulle,  .xud  treibiirg. 
(•.xrdens,  orchards,  vineyards.  Ac.  arc  most  numerous  iii 
the  N.  Tobacco,  oleaginous  plants,  hemp,  flax,  Ac.  are 
grown,  but  In  no  great  ({uaiitlties.  The  produce  of  tim. 
tier  it  Important.  'I'lirf  is  prot  urrd  in  ninny  placet,  coal 
only  in  the  S..  and  to  an  iumiisidernide  amount.  'I'liere 
is  a' gUss  factory  at  Semsales,  employing  ISOw'orkmen. 
Thenther  principal  maiiufarturesarethoseof  straw-haU, 
leather,  and  paper,  but  (hey  are  quite  Insigiiificaiit.  'i'he 
chief  article  of  export  licsiiles  cheese  it  tlndicr  to  France, 
from  which  about  22,000  nr  23.000  cw  t.  of  >alt  are  im. 
(lortcd  yearly.  Tha  people  grtierolly  are  in  comfortable 
circumstances.  The  public  roads,  w hich  were  formerly 
very  Itad,  have  been  of  bite  years  greatly  hnprovi-d.  I'hc 
canton  is  divided  Into  13  circles  or  dls’tr.  ('hief  towns, 
Freiburg,  the  cap..  Moral.  Cruyilres,  Fstavayer,  Bulle, 
and  Knmont ; but.  except  the  fir«U  none  has  1..500  inhab, 
7-8tlu  of  the  pop.  are  Rom.  C’ath.:  the  rr<jtrsUknU, 
about  R.400,  reside  chiefly  In  the  district  of  Morat. 
t;crman  Is  spoken  in  (he  N.F...  atid  a dialect  of  Ro- 
inanvrhe  or  Italian  in  the  S. ; but  French  Is  the  language 
most  nniversaily  employed  in  Fribourg,  and  has  been 
re«'«'ntly  adopteu  as  that  of  all  st.Ke  proccedlugs.  Siure 
IKU),  the  government  has  been  wholly  democratic.  It 
consists  of  a great  and  petty  council ; the  former,  w Inch 
has  the  sole  legIsUtivo  power,  consists  of  '■6  mcrnticrs.  nr 
about  one  for  every  thousand  of  ihe  inhab. ; all  males 
above  26  years  of  age,  not  servants  or  sutiject  to  foreign 
powers,  have  the  right  to  vote  In  the  apiHiintim  nt  of  the 
eUctoTS  of  the  lentroJ  l*ody.  The  pniy  or  executive 
council  is  composed  of  13  memheri  oh«M-n  by  the  legis- 
lative body,  who  also  appoint  for  life  the  13  judges  of  the 
supreme  court  of  ap|>eal.  The  great  coundl  i*  presided 
over  by  an  Aroyrr,  who  holds  office  for  two  years  only  ; 
while  the  council  iUelfexlits  for  nine  years.  Each  circle 
ha*  Its  own  local  council,  a guveruur  callevl  an  Oberamt- 
mane,  and  a court  of  Justice  with  appeal  to  that  In  the 
cap.  Personal  freedom,  the  privilege  of  petitioning,  and 
the  abolition  of  feudal  rluhl*,  torture,  Ac.,  have  been 
giutraiiteed : as  was  the  iiliertr  of  (he  press  a few  years 
since;  but  nf  late  the  hotter  nos  1km  n placed  under  re- 
straint. Education  in  this  cant,  wa*  formerly  in  a lower 
state  than  in  many  others ; but  in  1829  there  were  229 
primary  sclinols,  attended  by  12,8,3.5  rhtidrrn.  The 
places  (or  superior  instructiou  are  chietiy  in  the  town  of 
Freiburg  <which  sec),  and  the  Protestant  college  at 
Morat 

Freiburg  furnishes  a contingent  of  1.240  men  to  the 
army  of  the  Swiss  confederatimi ; and  cnntribtiles  18,600 
francs  annually  to  Us  exiwnditure.  Heiides  the  above 
contingent,  and  an  equally  numerous  corps  dc  rtseryt, 
there  is  a militia  of  all  the  male  pop.  between  16  nr  20  and 
45  or  GO.  The  total  public  revenue  In  IK33  amounti^ 
to  407.127  Swiss  francs. and  the  expenditure  to  406,539  do. 
Before  the  llih  century,  this  territorT  formed  a part  of 
the  kingdom  of  Burgundy,  hut  afterwards  belonged  to  the 
3 K 3 
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Huke<  of  Zichrlnitrn,  am)  other  feudal  noblec.  lu  hit- 
tor)-.  after  the  Idth  century,  U for  the  moet  part  that  of 
lu  r«p. 

Fauaran,  or  FaiBot'no,  a town  of  SwIUerUnd,  cap. 
of  thv  al>ovo  canton.  OD  both  •iJet  the  Sarfne,  lAm. 
.S  W.  Bern,  and  3’im.  N.K.  Lautanne;  lat.  46^  48' 
3(f'  S..  louR.  r-  9 8"  E.  Pop.  7.1m;4,  1M4.) 

Few  towns  are  so  singularly  situated.  It  U naturally 
dirlded  Into  the  rp[K>r  oikI  I<ower  town;  the  former 
built  on  the  summits  of  a *uco.‘<ksion  nf  rocky  hills,  and 
the  latter  In  the  narrow  valley  of  the  Sartne,  which  is 
here  cru>sed  by  3 bridges  of  wood,  ami  one  of  stone. 
The  up^wr  town  is  the  principal.  “ Many  of  Its  houses 
stand  on  the  >ery  edge  of  the  precipice  overhanging  the 
river;  and  their  quaint  architectur**.  the  long  line  of 
rmtvittled  • alls  stretching  up  bill  and  down  dole,  varli'd 
by  the  chain  of  feudal  watch-towers  and  g.ateways  of  the 
alideiit  foriitic.ttiuns.  which  still  exist  in  a perfect  stale, 
together  with  the  singular  and  mmantir  features  of  the 
gorge  of  the  .Sarine.  give  the  distant  view  of  the  town  an 
nsiH'ct  difTerent  from  that  of  any  other  In  Europe,  which 
i<  at  oiw-e  imposing  and  highly  pictun^sque.  The  narrow 
and  dirty  streets,  and  mean  bulUlinga  of  tho  interior, 
however,  do  not  aitogetber  correspond  with  iheae  outward 
prmnlsit  of  Interest.”  {Murray's  Jlandb.pp.  113.  114.} 
'iTie  great  glory  of  the  town  is  iu  Iron  suspension  bridge, 
the  longest  and  finest  In  Europe.  It  Is  er«te<l  arrosi 
the  ratine  Uirough  which  the  river  Dows,  and  Is  ft.  In 
length.  34  ft.  in  breadth,  and  374  ft.  in  elevation  ; tielng 
inure  than  one  third  longer,  and  nearly  os  much  higher, 
tlion  the  Meoai  bridge  between  Angk^sea  and  Carnarvon- 
stilre.  ” It  is  supported  by  four  cables  of  Iron  wire,  each 
containing  I4ki6  wires,  the  united  strength  of  which  U 
callable  of  supporting  three  times  tho  weight  which  the 
bridge  will  be  ever  likely  to  bear.”  ( .Vwrro|r.)  The 
materials  of  which  it  Is  composed  are  almost  exclusively 
Swiss.  It  waaeompleted  in  three  years,  at  an  expense  of 
about  under  M.  Choley,  an  ent^neer  of  Lyons  ; 

and  was  thrown  open  to  the  public  in  1<V4.  Freiburg 
has  9 convents,  and  4 churches,  Iwsides  numerous  cha- 
pels. The  principal  church,  that  of  St.  Nicholas,  is  a 
rather  handsome  Gothic  edifice,  with  a spire  elevated  376 
ft.,  being  the  highest  in  Swltieriaml.  It  has  some  curl- 
ous  bas-reliefs  and  paintings;  and  an  organ  with  7.4<p0 
pipes.  reckcKied  one  of  the  finest  on  the  Continent.  The 
Jesuits  have  a monastery  at  Freiburg,  founded  in  |.‘M4. 
It  was  suppressed  previously  to  141M,  when  it  was  restored 
by  a decree  of  the  great  council  of  the  canton.  It  sup. 
ports  CO  brothers,  and  has  attached  to  it  a college,  in 
which  between  300  and  400  pupils  are  editcated,  mostly 
the  children  of  French  and  German  R.  Catholic  families. 
Tlie  professors  of  the  college  also  lecture  at  the  lyceum. 
an  Institution  with  13  professors,  and  which  In  1H39  hod 
58C  pupils.  There  are  various  other  kI>ooU  under  the 
direction  of  the  religious  IkkUcs.  The  remaining  objects 
most  wonhv  of  notice  are  the  town-hail , on  the  site  of  an 
ancient  castle  of  tlio  dukes  of  Zorhrlngen.  the  hospital, 
orphan  asylum,  workhouse,  bouse  of  correction,  some 
public  baths,  several  public  Hbraries.  and  several  leameti 
societies.  Freiburg  Is  the  seat  of  goremment,  and  of  tlie 
court  of  appiMi  fur  the  canton,  ami  the  residence  of  the 
It.  Cath.  bishop  of  Lausanne  and  Geneva,  it  has  a few 
manufactories  of  straw-hats,  porcolaio,  tobacco,  chicory, 
paper,  liats,  ami  musical  liistrumenU,  and  dyeing  houses, 
tanneries,  and  breweries.  Mott  of  its  pop. aie  Catholics ; 
ami  it  is  a lingular  circumstance  that  tne  inhab.  of  the 
upper  town  sneak  French,  while  those  of  the  lower  speak 
German ; aim  many  understand  onip  one  of  those  lan- 
guages. The  upper  town  was  fouoJed,  In  1173,  by  duke 
J^rchthold  of  tohringen  ; the  lower  town  had  existed 
previously.  In  1377  Freiburg  fell  Into  the  possession  of 
llodolph  of  tiapiburg ; but  in  1450  it  b^atne  a free 
city  of  the  empire.  Tne  duke  of  Haroy  soon  alterwardi 
ronstituu-d  himself  Its  protector*  but  the  Preiburgers 
having  dUtinnilshed  themselves  in  the  contest  against 
Charles  the  Bold  of  Burgundy,  the  city  and  its  territory 
were  received  into  tiie  Nwiss  Confederation  in  I4«l.  In 
1476,  a celebrated  Swiss  diet  sat  within  the  walls  of 
Freiburg,  and  in  1403  another,  the  latter  being  that  at 
which  the  French  Act  of  ModUitlon  was  arcepleiL  {EM y 
Cannabtekj  Ku^ltn.dnTiiUdt  drrSckirctx  i KatU,  Erti- 
frsfrg;  lieiMtc  Almanack,  3r.) 

FhEJUS  (an.  Fomm  Juln),  a town  of  France,  dto. 
Var.  cap.  cant.,  in  a spacious  plain,  1 m.  from  the  Meol- 
terranron.  and  16  m.  a.E.  Dragutgnau.  l*op.  3.N^m.  Its 
nreseni  coulrasU  painfully  with  its  ancient  condition. 
Formerly  It  was  a fea^^  In  circ.,  was  surrounde*!  by 
strung  walls  flanked  with  towers,  and  hod  40.000  Inhab. 
Its  amphitbealre.  the  outer  circ.  of  which  it  3184  ft., 
still  exists  in  a ruined  stale.  Its  port,  which  was  under 
Ks  walls,  and  communkaied  with  the  sea  by  means  of  a 
canal  I4  m.  in  lenMh,  was  bordered  by  fine  quays,  the 
traces  of  which  still  exist;  as  well  as  part  of  a light- 
house, and  a large  triumphal  arch,  which  formed  the 
entrance  from  the  port  into  the  town.  The  sites  of 
the  port  and  canal  are  now  occupied  hy  garden*.  The 
town  and  port  were  formerly  supplied  w ith  water  from 
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the  river  Siairoe.  by  means  of  a fine  aqueduct,  IS}  ni. 
In  length  ; this  nibble  work  is  in  grc.1t  p.irt  destruyeit. 
Frejus  has  a cburi  b,  and  episco|oil  palace,  both  of  w hich 
are  of  Gothic  architecture,  but  in  part  constructed  of  the 
materials  of  Roman  edifices.  Tne  cliapel  of  the  hap. 
tislery  Is  an  octagonal  building,  ornamented  with  eigiit 
ancient  Corli)thi.m  columns.  Numerous  other  rctnain*  of 
antiquity  may  be  seen  in  the  neighbourhood.  It  has  a se- 
minary and  an  hospital,  InKh  modern  and  b.indsnme  build- 
ings  1-  rcjiii  is  the  scot  of  a bishopric,  and  of  a chainb<-r  of 
commerce  ; it  has  s*»me  bottle-cork  factories,  and  water- 
works fur  sawing  tiiiibrr:  but  its  trade  is  now  next  to 
nntiiing.  and  its  ancient  fleets  have  dwindled  down  to  a 
few  lioats. 

This  town  was  a place  of  importance  In  the  lime  of 
Julhu  ('irsar.  who  gave  it  his  own  name.  Augmtut  sent 
thither  tire  300  galievs  taken  from  Antony  at  the  Itattie 
of  Actium.  made  Fvnm  Julii  a naval  station  of  Im- 
portance, and  pUnted  in  it  a colony  of  soldiers  of  lt>« 
Mti)  kglon.  Agrip^ui  further  denied  his  endeavours  to 
increase  the  prisiwrity  of  the  town.  Its  strong  ft>rtiti. 
cations  protcetr*!  it  P>r  a considerable  period  against  tho 
barbarians  ; but  nliout  the  year  940  it  was  destroyed  by 
the  Saracens,  nor  hat  it  since  recovered  so  much  a.*  tho 
sha«low  of  Its  former  prosperity.  At  St.  Raphai  l.a  litilo 
fishing  vlllago  atmiit  I}  ro.  from  Frejus,  Napoleon  dis- 
embarked on  his  return  from  Egypt,  In  1799,  and  ag>iin 
utnlMU-ked  for  Elba  In  ]8|4. 

Frejus  w.iS  tlie  btrili)4aer  in  antiquity  of  Julius  Agri- 
cola.  Gallus  the  |M>et,  and  Hosciui  the  actor ; an«l  in 
modern  limes  of  the  Abbe  Sieyes.  (//ugo,  art.  fury 
Guide  liu  fogageur  i Diet, 

FUEYDl'iU*.  or  Flir  iBGrUG.  a city  of  the  grand 
duchy  of  Baden,  drc.  Upper  Rhine,  of  which  it  is  the 
cap.,  on  the  Ureysam.  a tributary  of  the  Rhine.  wHhtri 
the  skirts  of  the  I’tUrk  Forest,  ami  at  the  entrann*  oi  the 
Hdlteuthol,  7l|  m.  S.S.  W.  Corlsruhe.  and  33  in.  N.N.K 
Basle.  Fop.  I3.3U0  (exclusive  the  garrison,  students. 
A*c.).  The  town  was  originallv  fortiliiii  by  its  founder  *. 
hut  its  fortificalloni  were  letrlfc*d  by  tiio  I rcnch  in  1754. 
and  their  place  is  now  occupied  by  line  public  walks  and 
vineyards,  from  which  excellent  wine  Is  obtained.  It  la 
generally  well-built  and  lightni.  rtmtaiiis  several  r'kmI 
suuares.  and  has  numerous  puliitc  edifices.  The  priiu’i|>.tl 
of  the  latter  is  the  mituler  or  cathedral,  one  of  the  m<wC 
perfect  Gothic  buildings  in  Germany,  and  remarkable 
alike  for  the  dcllcatt*  symmetry  nf  its  proportions,  aivi  the 
g^ood  taste  of  its  decorations.  It  was  begun  b)  (.'unr.id  of 
Zadiringeo  in  the  l3tii.  Imt  not  romidetcd  till  towards  the 
end  of  the  ensuiug  century.  The  whole  rdilice  is  built  of 
red  sandstone.  The  \V.  Ironl,  with  a magnificem  p<>rtal, 
and  the  tower  and  spire.  380  ft.  higli  *.  w hich  surmount  it, 
were  the  work  of  tho  celebialvHi  F.iwln  of  Meinbach.  the 
architect  of  Strasliurg  ralh«*dral.  The  s]>iro  is  of  (ha 
finest  openwork  tracery,  all  of  slnnc.  and  of  extr.  ine 
boldness  os  well  os  Ughiiu*M.  The  minster  contains  st.n- 
tiieaof  Berrhiolii  V..and  the  other  dukes  of  ZceUrlngen 
who  were  buried  in  it  ; several  tombs  worthy  of  i.otice ; a 
remarkable  piece  of  sculpture  of  the  Lord's  .Supp«“r,  by 
an  artist  of  the  Ifilh  century  ; polmlngs  tiy  H.  Grun.  a 
famous  artist  als»>  of  the  l''4h  century  ; and  some  stnincvl 
glass  windows  of  great  Iwauty.  The  university,  fouDdrsl 
ill  14.'»4,  Is  in  a very  flouruiiuig  state;  U bos  about  G<*U 
students,  their  number  having,  for  several  years  post, 
been  on  tiie  incn*ate.  It  U particularly  famous  as  a 
school  of  theology,  having  united  w »lh  It  tlie  high  Rom. 
Cath.  seminary  of  the  grand  duchy,  reim>v«Hl  IhUlier 
from  Mersburg.  It  possesses  a rimmI  d<-al  of  land<*d  pro- 
perty In  Wirirmberg,  Roden,  and  Switzerland;  besides 
which  It  enjoys  consklcraUe  government  grants,  endow- 
ments. Ac.  It  has  a Ubr.iry  w ith  upwards  of  |(N>.(i(ibvoU,, 
a cabinet  of  nat.  history,  museum,  linccollectioa  of  philo- 
sophical instruments,  ciiemlcol  labor<Uory.  anatomical 
titoatre,  school  for  clinical  instruction,  and  a botanic  gar- 
den. In  the  chinch  of  the  university,  llierc  are  several 
paintings  liy  Holbein.  Fri'ylmrg  has  h grand.ducal.  and 
an  archicpiscupol  i«larc.  .'t  nospiul*,  a custom-house,  a 
venerable  oid  Gothic  building  ; a new  arciiiepUcufusI  .*e- 
minary  ami  church,  a Lutlirran  church,  new  museum, 
town-nail,  theatre.  Inuise  of  correciimt,  foundling  and 
oryihan  asylums,  many  i>tbrr  beneToirnl  inktilultons,  a 
gymnasium,  an  lnda^irH‘f^aTtett,  or  srimol  of  forest  and 
garden  economy  ; Herdeps  uislitutr  of  art*,  for  c*>p|>er- 
plate  engiaving.  nud  printing  and  Ulhograpiiy ; a arogra- 
pbical  institute.  Uaclier*’  setniiury.  scluxil  for  girl*  ke|*t 
ny  I'riuime  nun*,  and  a great  numlwr  of  general  amt 
primary  schools  (including  Sunday-school*.  Kc.).  In  the 
centre  of  the  square  collevl  the  fish-market,  U a fountain 
surmounted  by  a st.itue  of  the  fonudf  r of  the  city,  Duke 
Herchtoid  II  I* of  Zcrhnngeii.  Frey  burg  it  (he  wot  of  an 
archbishopric,  with  jiirlsdu-tlon  over  the  whole  of  tim 
erand-duchy.  and  the  bishoprics  of  Mayence,  Fulda, 
KothentKirg,  and  Limburg ; of  an  aulic  court,  and  tli« 

• Thb  ti  Ihv  •tslenteni  H Si  hrrther  and  nrrcHsuv.  7'Iw 
4<t  tttn*  M Stvl  ■»)>«  mlier  Riiiliorliie^,  mukv  U-  »I3 

Pfwni-h  ^;•1W  lina.1  •cmidI-e7V  ft.  En«.  iIiam  UM 

•fdre  of  ainstmrg,  uhioJIj  muldcnd  lh«  loAicvl  in  Rarape. 
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•upcrlor  courti  of  Uw,  and  povemment  offlco*  for  the 
circle  of  the  L'upcr  Htihic.  In  chief  jource*  <if  |»ro»- 
pericv  arc  its  imiversity  and  other  public  establishments; 
out  It  ha»  alA  maiiuiacture*  of  chicory,  soap,  starch, 
leather,  tolurro,  belli  and  other  mcUlllc  articl<j*,  good 
musical  and  surgical  instruments,  c-nithcnware.  tic.  ; 
t^iidcs  several  paper-intlls  and  dyeing-house*.  In  Its 
vicinity  are  tho  fine  gardens  of  Ltidvigslinhc,  the  mins 
of  the  castle  of  Zeehringen,  .vnd  many  other  sp«^s  admired 
for  their  picturesque  bcautr.  Freyburg  was  founded  In 
li  la.  by  l)tike  llereht4»ld  ill.;  It  was  long  the  cap.  of  the 
latidgraviatc  of  Tlrelsgau  ; lielongeii  sm-CMsively  to  the 
house  of  Austria  and  the  Duke  of  MiHirna : and  was 
filially  cedid  to  Baden  by  the  treaty  of  Freiburg.  (.VAref. 
ber,  itHfdi  tiu  HMn,  pp.  Vs),  27.;  Cannnhich,  I^hrb.  p. 
4[»7.;  lt<‘rc'ha»$.  Knryc.  <fc*  Gnu  du  M.mdf,  ^c.) 

Fnil%M. \N  D,  a pros,  of  IlnlUnd  ; ahirh  see.  ' 

KllIOKNTO,  or  FlUrKN  TO,  a tonuofS.  ilaly,  k. 
Naples.  proT.  Frlnrip.  Ultra,  rap.  cant.,  17  m.  F.N.K.  ^ 
Asellino.  l’<»p.3,nno.  Swlnbunie  says, '*  It  1*  a ruinous  ! 
place,  on  a hill,  must  wretchedU'  built,  and  irontilv  pro-  | 
vided  with  the  necesuiries  of  life."  (I.  127.)  hen 
lie  was  there  ( 1777),  it  had  not  one  tolerable  Inn.  It  has, 
hoaever,  a fine  cathetiral.  rnntaining  some  rxcelhmt  1 
]Hdntings.  {Did.  (Ui>g.)  Us  Inhab.  subsist  by  the  sale  of 
shet'p,  nogs,  and  corn.  This  town  Is  said  by  some  anti-  I 
qiianes  to  occupy  tho  site  of  the  wident  rre«/iyf*i»/Mm. 
and  by  others  tb.“il  of  J',culftnnm,  besieged  by  Sylla 
during  the  civil  wars;  but  the  probability  is  that  it  is 
diflerent  from  either.  Near  it  Is  a valley,  sunposed. 
as-p.u’cntly  on  gtxid  grounds,  to  be  identical  wUh  the 
Atitmtidi  vo//<'snf  Virgil.  It  Is  narrow,  and  is  pressed 
ill  on  both  hides  by  high  ridges  thickly  covered  with 
coptes  of  oak.  The  bottom  of  the  dell  is  bare  and  arid. 
Ill  the  lowest  part,  and  close  under  one  of  the  hills,  is  an 
oral  ptiol,  not  oO  ft.  in  diameter, the  water  In  ahich  boils, 
and  spouts  up  in  JdS‘(Cniu,  nt  irregular  Intervals,  to  a 
lielghi  of  several  feet,  with  a hissing  noise,  accnmpaiiied 
by  strong  sulphureous  and  mcpliltic  exlialations.  (Siroi' 
inimc.  hOis«pr<).) 

It  was  through  this  orifice  that  the  fliry  Alecto  dc* 
•reiidiHl  to  Tartarus,  and  the  appearance  of  the  place 
psufcctly  corrrspumii  with  the  admirable  descrijiUon 
given  by  Virgil 

Kw  ioru$  IlMiir  in  m«d)o  mb  monliUiv  sills, 

NoMIHi,  ti  fanis  muliU  tnmtnntm  tn  orts, 

.V'lMOcU  TWn^i. hnnr  ftunUltiui  .\irum 

t'rerl  umniqur  latu*  tieninrts,  mcitUun**  OagcMU 
|Kii  vmilum  MsH  <t  U'^o  Tm>c*  i«r<en*. 

Ilk  (lormuJiiRi,  vt  sa>ii  >plr«4'i>ls 

AintMTivnfur,  ru|>«<k(ui  ingans  A<.twrc4il*  »orjM{tj 
I’cstHirrM  s|>cTit  fstJcU." 

.«■  W.  Tti.  ho.  M5. 

F no  MR,  or  FBOMR-SEI.WOOD,  a p.irl.  bor.,  town, 
and  |t,ir.  of  Kiigland,  co.  Somercet,  huud.  Frotne,  near 
the  W.  border  of  the  CO.,  11  m.  S.  by  K.  Bath.  Arcaof 
par.,  d.%0  acres.  Pup.  of  ditto  in  1H31,  I2,24'>,  of  which 
the  town  might  have  alsout  11.200.  It  Is  situated  un  an 
Irregular  acclivity  rising  abru|>tly  from  the  Frome,  or 
Blrcam  whence  it  derives  its  name,  and  which  Is  hero 
crossed  by  a bridge  of  b arches.  The  priuciual  street 
contains  ’many  well-built  hoti>es  and  a gooti  modern 
R).irke(*placc ; between  30  and  40  other  streets,  mostly 
Terr  narrow  and  Irregular,  Ivring  connected  with  It  on 
either  side.  It  is  paved,  llghtt^.  and  amply  supplied 
with  water.  **  It  may  lie  said  to  be  in  a prosperous 
state,  though  some  considerable  portion  of  its  inhab. 
have  no  employment,  the  intrtwluctinn  of  powerful  ma- 
chinery having  superseded  manuitl  labour.*'  ( JioHndary 
/fcpvr/.)  The  church,  a spacious  structure  in  the  later 
Oothic  style,  with  a tower  and  fine  octagonal  spire  120  fl 
in  height,  has  four  ancient  chapels,  and  many  interesting 
monuments:  another  church,  built  in  1817  by  subscrip- 
tion, contains  400  free  sittings;  and  a third,  at  Wood- 
lands, about  3 m.  from  the  town,  was  built  and  endowed 
in  1712.  There  are  also  five  disacnllng  chapels;  an 
asylum,  for  the  maintenance,  ediuation,  and  appren- 
ticing 40  poor  girls ; and  an  almihouse  for  20  poor  men, 
both  romprisevi  in  a substantial  quadrangular  building 
eriN'ti'd  In  17W,  and  endowed  with  funde<1  proficrty, 
whence  an  lnc»»me  of  oor/.  a year  Is  derlveil  for  the  aliovc 
puriK>*es  ; a free  grammar  school,  founded  In  the  reign 
of  Kdward  VI.;  there  is  a small  endowment,  but  no  I 
scholars  at  present  on  the  foundation  ; a charity  school, 

In  w hirh  37  boys  are  clothed  and  educated  for  four  years, 
and  then  apprentired ; an  almshouse  fur  3]  old  women, 
fuundi'ti  at  the  same  period  as  the  charity  schivd  (Kdw. 
IV.),  and,  rnnnectea  with  the  same  endowment,  now 
nnxluring  7dL  a year.  There  is  also  a national  school, 
for  2tx)  bovs  and  150  girls;  and  several  Urge  Sunday 
school*.  The  chief  market.  Wwinesday  ; a smaller  one, 
Saturday.  Fairs,  chlefiv  for  cattle  and  cheese,  Feb.  24. 
and  Nov.  2S.  The  woollen  manufacture  Is  the  ancient 
staple  of  the  town,  and  riirnlshes  the  chief  emphiymer.t 
of  the  pop.  The  good*  consist  chiefly  of  the  finer  kinds  I 
of  brood-cloth  and  kerseymeres.  In  IH3H  there  were  4 
woollen  mills,  employing  3-13  males  and  Ifid  females,  at  j 
work  In  the  par. ; and  a silk  mill,  employing  about  170  I 


hands.  Cards  for  dressing  wool  'are  also  manufactured, 
though  to  a much  less  extent  than  formerly,  when  it 
supplied  them  to  a great  |>art  of  the  kingdom.  There  is 
a canul  henei*  to  Slalbtidgt*,  with  a branch  to  Well*  and 
Bradford.  The  lirform  Act  conferred,  for  the  first  lime, 
on  Frome  the  privilege  of  sending  I m.  to  the  H.  of  C. 
The  limits  of  the  p.vrl.  bor.  comprise  a nearly  square 
space,  extending  about  1 m.  each  way.  llegisiercd 
electors,  in  1S3D-39,  310.  The  nelghbournood  U fertile 
and  picturesque,  and  contains  many  old  family  mansions. 
Frame  has  long  been  cclebratcil  for  Its  excellent  ale. 
Two  courts-lrct  are  held,  one  by  tliu  Marquis  of  Hath, 
the  other  by  the  Karl  of  Cork,  lords  of  the  manor.  Fctty 
sessirms  for  the  divUInn  are  also  held  in  the  town. 

FKOSINONK  (an.  Pnuino),  a town  of  8.  Italy.  Pa- 
pal States,  cap.  duleg.  of  same  name,  at  the  foot  of  n 
nigh  hill  near  the  ('ova,  and  on  the  upper  road  b«‘iwcen 
Hume  and  Naples  ; 471  m.  F^S  F.  the  hirmer  cltv. 

6,-MK).  It  it  very  ill  onilt,  hut  ha*  many  chuubes  and 
convents  ; 1«  the  sent  of  u btshopilc.  and  th«*  resntence  of 
a card,  delegate-  It  has  an  annual  f;dr.  w hich  itcgitis  .it 
Whitsuntide,  and  lasts  2f)  days.  Being  near  the  cuiiflnes 
of  the  Keapolitvn  tcTritory,  its  ncightM-urhtM'd  Is  In- 
famous for  hrig.nuHage : to  repress  which  a crintiiial 
tribiinAl,  e*tahli.<>hni  in  it,  offers  a reward  for  the  heads 
of  brigand*.  (.S>e  PaI'al  States;  liam/Hdui. 

Fl  FUTF  (F.I.>,  an  Inland  city  of  Mexlit*.  stale  of 
Sonora,  of  which  ft  is  the  cap. ; on  a river  of  the  same 
name,  3-Vi  m.  N.W.  by  W-  Durango,  and7T0ni.  N.W, 
Mexico.  Pop.  (183-*V)  .1.000.  It  was  originally  a mili- 
tary station,  cwtablUhnl  by  the  Spaniards  In  their  pro- 
gross  towards  the  N.  It  it  now  a commercial  dopdt  for 
goods  passing  to  and  from  the  inirt  of  fSiiaymn* ; and 
being  somew  liat  centrally  situatevl,  has  been  HxvnI  on  at 
Ihc  seat  of  the  state  congress,  governor,  and  sii|'r<me 
lribun.ll  of  justice.  Its  importance  it,  howerer,  w belly 
due  to  these  circumstances ; its  local  position  Ix-lng  far 
from  (kroiirable.  It  stands  on  the  N.  ridge  of  a va^t 
sandy  plain,  destitute  of  vcgeuiinn,  exrtqrt  in  the  rainy 
season,  or  in  spots  where  the  vicinity  ot  Ihe  irniiiiiaius, 
or  the  confluenre  of  two  large  streams,  ensure  a supply 
of  water  ; avldcd  to  which  the  heat  in  sumner  Is  aliiii.st 
intup^rtablu.  ( ll'ard's  Mexico,  11.  324,  Icc.) 

FlT.DA.  .1  town  of  W.  (lermany,  cap.  prov,  Fulda, 
G.  D.  Ilcste-Cassel,  on  the  river  of  tame  nau:e,  w ldcli  it 
here  crossed  hy  a handsnme  stone  bridge.  n.  S.S.R. 
C'asscl.  and  56m.  X.F..  Frankfort-on-ihe-5!avn.  Piqi. 
Inc.  suburb*.  10,(*00.  It  is  a pretty  town  in  a very  agree* 
able  situ.ition : ha*  some  gno<l  streets,  and  scvi  ral 
squares  ; of  the  latter,  that  In  w hlch  the  i aihedral  stands 
•It  the  prlncinnl,  and  is  ornamented  with  two  oiirllsks  up- 
wards of  40  ft.  high.  The  catheiiral  Is  an  eltganledifue, 
al>ont  335ft.  long,  hy  213  ft.  In  bre.-vdih  : it  ha*  a lower 
190ft..  and  a handsome  nipola  180ft.  nigh,  the  latter 
raised  u)K>n  16  Ionic  column* ; n high  altar  and  I5others, 
2 organs,  the  largest  of  w hich  is  one  of  the  fine»l  in  Ger- 
many. and  the  toinh  of  9l.  Bonifaee.  'Fhere  are  3 other 
Hera.  ('ath.  churches,  a I.utheran  church,  and  senio 
other  places  of  worship,  a blsh«p's  pal.ice  and  garden, 
a Franclvran  moiiastery,  BeiievlirUne  convent.  It.  Cath. 
seminary,  public  library,  gymnasium,  lyreum.  school  of 
industry,  and  many  other  trhrxvis:  several  hospitals,  an 
or]ihaii  asylum,  various  Ijencvolent  institutions,  an 
arsenal,  hou*e  of  correcti^vn.  workhouse,  and  mont-de- 
pii'ft.  Fulda  Is  Ihe  n’sidcnce  of  a H.  Cath.  bishop,  with 
supreme  errlesl.istlcal  jurisdiction  throughoni  lie«so- 
Cnssel ; and  is  the  seat  of  Ihe  superior  Judicial  court  uf 
the  prov.  It  has  factories  of  stockings,  linen  ami  woollen 
f«brirs,  toh.vcn,  leather,  Ac.;  dye-hou«es,  and  wax 
bic.'u'litng  Atul  saltpetre  works.  About  a league  S.  of  the 
town  Is  Adolphsek,  or  the  **  Plieasantry,’*  a country  seat 
formerly  belonging  to  the  Prince- bishops  of  Fulda. 
( Bergkiitti,  APg,.  Lander.  Ac.  ; Cannabich,  pp.  4-58, 459.  ; 
Encyel  des  Gens  dtt  Monae. ) 

FUNCHAL,  H town  of  Madeira,  which  see. 

FUNF.N,  or  FYKN,  an  island  of  the  Danish  Archi- 
pelago, the  next  In  itsc  after  Zealand,  lying  between 
it  and  rontinental  Driiiiiark ; separated  from  the  former 
hy  tho  Great,  and  from  the  latter  by  the  Little  Belt.  U 
extends  In-tween  lat.  55®  V and  .Vp®  38"  N..  and  long. 
9® 42' ami  10®  53' E.  Length,  N.R.  to  S.W.,5f)  m.  Area, 
1,187  sq.m.  Pop..  In  !>»34.  151.600.  hnrfaca  gf^H-^.^!ly 
undulating:  there  are  n few  hills  in  the  S.,  hut  they  rise 
to  no  eoiijilderablr  height.  The  shore*  are  very  much 
indentesl;  and  In  the  N.F.  Ihc  Odcnsi^e-fiord  extends 
Inland  for  several  mnes.  The  chief  river  Is  that  of 
Odeiisee,  which  nins  through  the*  centre  of  the  i'land; 
rivulets,  hikes,  and  marshes  mimerou*.  Climate  humid, 
and  voflahlr  ; soil  very  productive.  " Funen  prcseuls  a 
lets  agres'Jible  prospect  tliao  Zr-iland,  owing  not  to  Its 
more  scanty  fertility,  hut  to  the  growler  paucity  of  trees. 
The  crops  socm  equally  .'ihundani,  and  the  fliKXs  r-qually 
numcr«ju* ; and.  indecrl,  Fiinrn  Is  more  an  ex)x>rting 
country  than  Zealand,  In  bi>th  corn  and  rattle.’*  Un,  h$. 
Sorvay,  4c.,327-28.)  Barley,  oafs,  hiirkwheat.  rvc,  and 
vegetables,  arc  gn>wti  In  quaiultlcs  much  Ireyond  those 
required  for  home  consumption;  fl.ax  and’ hemp  ate 
3 K 4 
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UrgH^  culUvated,  and  orchard!  are  numeroui.  The 
hiincy  it  vrry  tuiicrior,  and  an  article  of  coniiderahle 
ev|toru  Tun.  cUy.  and  chalk,  are  the  only  mineral 
product!  of  value.  There  are  a few  manunurturei  of 
woollen  and  lii»en  fabiiri;  and  many  domeitlc  one!  of 
alocklngt,  aiwi  other  article*.  Bo«idot  com,  cattle, 
horse!,  at>d  honey,  the  chief  exports  are  fruit,  lard, 
butter,  leather,  wted  meal,  and  some  manufartured 
gtKKls ; the  trade  Is  brisk,  and  chiefly  with  Norway  and 
SwtHlen.  Funen,  lugecher  with  the  islands  of  LangrJand. 
Taating.  Ac.,  forms  a prov.  of  Denmark.  Chief  towns, 
Odetisee,  the  cap..  Svendborg.  and  Nyeborg.  (/ng/rs, 
Sortenut^.f  DteiAHotraphique,  4rc.) 

FCnFRIRCHKN  (llungar.  P(ct^,  one  of  the  most 
an.  towns  of  Hungary,  co.Baranya,  uf  which  it  is  the 
cap.,  on  the  decliTlty  of  a hill  in  a rich  country,  4i>4  m. 
S.  S.W.  Buda.  and  40  m.  N.W.  by  N.  KiutV.  Pop. 
I141U.  Besides  the  cathedral,  which  is  the  oldest  relU 
^ous  edifice  in  Hungary,  and  occupies  the  site  of  a 
Jioinaii  fortress,  it  has  six  churches,  ai^  several  convents. 
There  arc  also  numerous  remains  of  musuties,  baths,  and 
other  Turkish  edihees.  Ftitifkirchen  having  been  In  the 
puss4>!sion  of  the  Turks  from  IM3  to  1^^.  This  (ow  n is 
the  residence  of  a Rom.  Cath.  bishop,  and  has  a seminary 
for  the  R.  Cnth.  clergy,  a gymnasium,  normal  aisd  inlii* 
tary  schools,  a library,  and  a cabinet  of  coins,  it  has  also 
manufactures  of  woollen  cloths,  flannels,  leather,  aisd 
tobacco,  and  a considerable  trade,  principally  In  wine, 
tobacco,  and  gall-nuts,  the  produce  of  the  adjacent 
country.  The  town  is  noted  lor  warm  mineral  baths, 
and  about  7 in.  distant  from  it  is  a remarkable  stalactite 
cavern.  {Bfreham j Oe$terr.  Sut.  Kncyd.) 

FURRUCKAB.\L),  a distr.  of  Hindustan,  pmr.  Agra. 
pn*sid.  Bengal,  almost  wholly  includ«tl  in  the  I)o.-ib: 
between  lat.  117®  andw^  N..  and  long.  7^*'  40*  and  7y^4tr 
B.;  having  N.  the  districts  of  Muradabad  and  Bareilr, 
K.  the  dom.  of  Oude  and  the  distr.  of  Cawnpore,  and  A. 
and  W.  those  of  Etawah  and  AHghur.  Area,  l.g-Visq. 
m.  This  dlstr.  suf&red  greatly  from  the  .inarchr  that 
prevailed  in  this  part  of  Imlla  before  the  British  rule  was 
established;  but  in  1H|3  nearly  6-7lhs  of  the  ground  tit 
for  tillage  were  in  cultlvaliuu,  and  the  land  revenue, 
103, MU/.,  was  nearly  all  realised.  In  1239-3U,  the  land 
assessment  amounted  to  173.iSHA/. 

Fi'aaiH:aaaao  ( Farakbabad,  a happy  resMntce'),  an 
Inland  city  of  HIndostan,  prov.  Agra,  cap.  of  the  above 
district,  near  the  S.  bank  of  the  (ianges.  K3  m.  K.N.K, 
Agra.  1.56m.  N.W.  Allah^UMd.  and  HOm.  W.S  W.  Lurk- 
now.  Pop.  70.000.  ? This  city  is  conilderfd  the  chief 
commercial  eiUfKirium  of  the  ^ed  and  conuuere^l  pro- 
vinces, and  is  smd  to  be  the  common  resort  or  needy  and  , 
dissolute  characters  fnnn  the  rest  of  Hindustan.  It  is 
surrounded  by  a wall,  kept  in  toirratile  repair : streets 
In  parts  wide,  and  many  of  the  open  spots  anJ  build- 
ings ihadi-d  by  trees : but,  excepting  in  the  princii^ai 
thoroughfares,  must  of  tite  houses  are  of  mud.  Here,  in 
I ^05,  Lord  Lake  surprised  and  obtained  a decisive  victory 
over  Holcar’s  cavalry.  (HamiUon't  E.  I.  Oax.  i.  MO— 
&53. : Exports  on  E.  I.  Company's  ^ijfhtrs.) 

FDRrH,  a town  of  Bavaria,  circ  Middlr-Fraflconia, 
on  the  Regnitx.  30m.  N.K.  Anspach.  Pop.  |.5,U00,  of 
whom  3,6<X)  arc  Jews,  and  tlie  rest  principally  l.utherans. 
It  is  irregularly  built,  but  contains  many  gor>d  houses  ; it 
the  seat  of  a town  and  district  Judicial  thbunal,  and  has 
two  Lutheran  churches,  a Rom.  C'ath.  church,  several 
synagogues,  LaIIu  and  numerous  other  schools,  brsUlet 
schools  of  Industry,  arts  and  trades,  Me.  The  Jews,  wtio 
are  Inierdicied  from  settling  in  Nuremlwrg.  enjoy  in 
Furth  privileges  denied  them  risewhere  on  the  fontlnc-nt ; 
they  have  here  a separate  court  of  justice,  a Hebrew  col- 
lege, and  two  prlnltug  presses,  exclu«lrely  devoterl  to 
Hebrew  publications.  It  is  principally  owing  to  their 
exertions  that  Furth  has  become,  next  to  Nurenjberg. 
the  principal  manuracturing  town  in  the  Bavarian  do- 
minion. It  has  numerous  factories  of  mirrors,  chande- 
liers, lacquered  ware,  spertarles,  lead  |>enrils,  tobacco, 
gold  and  silver  wire,  gold  leaf,  turned  brass,  woi-xl,  horn, 
and  bone  wares,  stockings  and  other  woollen  and  cotton 
fabrics,  leather,  liqueurs,  coloured  paper,  imttons,  tors, 
trinkets,  pipes,  Ac.  ITiese  articles  are  exportnl  pHn<H- 
nally  in  N . and  S . America,  the  Levant.  Hulland.  .Spain, 
Italy.  N.  Germany.  Denmark,  and  Sweden.  Bi-si<les  tlie 
foregoing,  there  is  a considerable  trade  in  other  kinds  of 
roduce  ; and  a large  fair  is  annually  held  here.  The 
rst  railroad  for  steam  carriages  In  Germanr  was  rotiu 
pieted  in  1833-36.  between  this  lotrn  and  N'ureiiit>crg, 
a distance  of  U m..  which  is  usually  traversed  in  I S mi- 
nutes. About  half  way  between  the  two  towns,  the  canal, 
now  In  the  cmine  of  being  constructed,  to  unite  the  Da- 
nulK*  with  the  Rhine,  is  carried  over  the  railway.  ( .lf«rr. 
Uamih.  for  S.  OVrm.)  Furth  is  first  mention^  early  in 
the  10th  century.  Gustavus  Adolphus  was  defeatetl  in 
1633.  In  an  attempt  tocarry  the  Intrencbmenls  of  Wall^- 
stHn,  in  the  nelghhourhfKxl  of  this  city.  It  was  not  till 
1818  that  Furth  obtained  its  municipal  tights.  (Berg- 
kauM  : Cannabick,  f^r  ) 

KUTTBGHUK  ^Fataghur,  the  fort  uf  riciory),  an 
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inl.  town  of  HIndostan,  prov.  Agra,  on  the  W.  bank  of 
the  Gauges,  3 m.  E.  Furruckabad ; lat.  37®  31*  N.,  long! 
79**  80*  K.  It  U a British  millUry  station,  and  the  resi* 
denee  of  the  civil  authoritlrs  of  the  Furr%rkabad  coM<>r- 
torate,  as  well  as  of  several  Kurotwan  merrhauts.  Most 
of  the  bouses  are  built  with  mua  walls,  and  a mud  f'lrt 
has  been  erected  Cur  the  protection  of  the  arsenal.  Tho 
rantonmenls  possess  an  rii-gant  theatre.  A guremnient 
mint  has  been  established  here.  Tents  of  a superior  kind 
are  manufactured  in  Futteghur.  {IlnmiUoH,  i.  .533.,  Ac  > 

Fl'TTF  ilPOOR,  a Urge  inland  town  of  Hindovian. 
pruv,  .Allaliabod,  cap.  dbtr.  of  same  name,  on  the  high 
road  from  Bengal  la  the  upp»*r  provinc***,  60  m.  N.W. 
Allahabad  ; lat.  33“  .V}'  N.,  long.  t-V  E,  Some  years 
since  it  appeared  pros|>er<>us,  and  emtained.  besides  seve- 
ral g<K>d  houses,  a recently  built  and  elegant  mo«que. 
l.ike  most  towns  in  its  vicinity,  it  is  surrounded  with 
tombs,  and  on  one  side  of  it  U a large  endowed  scrat  or 
hotel  for  tite  gratuitous  aecuminodatiun  of  travellers. 
{liamiltom's  K.J.  iiax.  1.  M.3.) 

FUTTIPOOK  SiKR  A.  an  inland  town  of  Hindostan, 
prov.  Agra,  on  Ihe  British  frontier,  19  in.  W.S.W.  .4gra  ; 
lat.  36-' 6*  N.,  long.  77“  31'  E.  This  town  was  the  la- 
voiirite  resilience  of  the  emp<*ror  Acbrr,  who  Iniilt  a 
stone  wall  uf  great  extent,  with  battlements  nnd  lowi-rs 
round  It,  the  area  within  whirh  ap(>t*ars  never  to  have 
licon  fillrnl  up.  Tho  town,  wliich  is  hut  small,  is  built  of 
stone.  It  contains  tlie  spwious  and  tolerably  entire 
remains  uf  .Kcbs'r's  u.ilacr,  tlie  tombs  of  seitral  of  bis 
family,  and  of  some  Mnhamm(*dan  saints  and  statesoieii. 
{Homiihm's  E.  / (rux.  i.  Mi.) 

FYZ  AB.\  I)  {<t  beautiful  rrsiV/nsce).  an  inland  town  of 
Hindustan,  prov.  Oude.  uf  which  it  was  fotmerly  the 
cap.,  on  (he  S.  luuik  of  the  river  Kalee.  GO  m.  E-  Luck- 
now. It  is  stilt  large  and  tiopulmis ; it  contains  Ihe 
remains  uf  a fortress,  and  uf  die  palace  of  Bbuja  ul  Dov- 
lali. 


G. 

G \ ETA  (an.  Cairta').  a fortified  sea-port  town  of  S. 
Italy,  k.  Naples,  prov.  Terra-dl-I.avoro.  cap  dlstr.  ami 
rant-,  at  the  extremity  of  a peninsula  on  the  W.  shore  of 
Italy,  forming  the  N.NV.  b>»undary  of  the  gulph  to  whkh 
It  gives  name,  4 m.  S.  S.W.  MoIa-di-GasHa,  41  m.  N VV. 
Naples,  and  73m.  S K.  Rome;  lat.  41“  13'  N.,  long. 
13“ 31/  E.  Top.  14.H00.  of  whom  lo.ono  revith*  in  the 
suburbs.  It  is  ri'gardi'd  as  one  of  the  keys  of  lh«*  king- 
dom, >M-ing  strung  from  its  position,  and  drfemi«‘d  by 
walls  llankcil  with  bastions  and  mlcuiMs,  and  by  a square 
castle  siliiated  on  a rock.  Its  sulmrin  are,  n.v  tin-lr  twip. 
shows,  much  more  extensive  than  the  town  itudf. 

Gaeta  is  irregularly  built  ; its  streets  are  narrow 
and  steep;  those  in  the  city  are.  however,  gieatly  in- 
ferior to  those  in  the  siihiirtts.  It  has  a cathedral  with 
a fine  tower,  the  construction  of  which  is  attritwitrd  to 
the  emperor  Frederic  B-irharossa ; nine  rKher  churches, 
several  convents,  a public  seniuiary,  an  hrtspita],  ami  a 
foundling  asylum.  On  the  isthmus  connecting  tlie  cito<irl 
with  the  mainland  stands  the  Torre  originally 

the  tomb  of  Plancus;  and  near  the  suiiurb  of  t astrl- 
lone  it  the  J'oirer  qftVrrro.  Its  i»ort,  wliirh  has  7 f.uh. 
water,  though  not  the  largest,  is  one  of  tiie  safetl  and  b«'»t 
In  Itair.  'I  his  city  is  the  si-al  cif  a bishopric,  under  the 
immediate  suwrintendenre  of  the  pope.  It  Is  the  rrntio 
of  a ronsiderv>le  trade.  Its  nefghl^urhood  is  < xtreinely 
beautiful,  and  covered  with  villas  and  r>>untry  houses. 

Caieta  it  very  ancient.  Virgil  says  It  derived  iu  name 
from  the  nurse  of  .Eneas  burieii  in  it  : — 

<*  Tu  <]uo>|tte  lliioribiiv  ivwirU,  .Cn#«s  earns 
Au-nurn  mortem  fsiiksrn,  C'sSvta,  tlnlaU.'* 

Til.  I 

It  became  the  residence  of  mnny  opulent  patrician 
families  of  Rome*  and  (‘Icero  was  put  to  dentil,  by  order 
of  Antony,  In  Its  Irametliate  vicinity.  .After  Ihe  fall  <>f  the 
western  empire,  it  hari  a rcpuhllcaii  form  of  government, 
at  the  hea<i  of  which,  liowever.  was  placed  a duke,  ar- 
knowiedging  the  tetn|Hiral  supremacy  of  the  potre.  It 
coined  its  own  money  till  1191  ; in  14115.  it  was  taken 
by  Alphonso  V.  of  Aragon;  nnd  since  then  lias  Im- 
ioiigixi  to  the  crow  II  of  Naples.  Iu  modern  limes  <t  has 
been  rejwatrxlly  biu-iegerl ; the  last  siege  r>f  any  great  m to 
was  in  lNr6.  when  It  fell  into  the  hnmis  of  the  Frcm'li. 
It.  however,  held  out  against  the  Auvtriuns  for  some 
time  both  In  181.5  amt  I8.il.  (//nmpo/df;  Cramer's  .irur. 
Italy,  ii.  134.  135.  ; lUct.  tifog.) 

GAILI-.aC,  a town  of  I raiKc.d.'p,  Tam,  cap.  arrond., 
on  the  i'arn,  13  ni.  H.8-W'.  Alliy.  I’op.  (1836) 

It  is  ill  built,  but  has  bci'n  of  late  rorslderaldy  iinprm ed, 
ami  is  now  ^fo  well  liglitett.  It  has  extensive  suburbs, 
a Irilnmal  of  primary  JiiriMliction.  a romtnunal  college,  a 
society  uf  agriculture,  two  hospitals,  and  a smali  tlicatre. 
It  Is  toe  seat  of  a sub-prefn-ture  : and  has  manufacture* 
of  wim-  casks,  hati.  leotlrer.  nnd  bramlr  ; besides  dyeing 
houKs,  and  docks  for  building  boats.  Its  orighbourboua 


GAINSBOROUGH. 


GALASHIELS.  8TS 


producf*  $ome  venr  good  «trnng-bodled,  drep>cntoured 
wtncf.  vhlch  are  »ald  to  bear  nea  rojraRoa  pcru?ctlv  well. 
ThrM*  wine*  mnstituCe  the  prlndp^  exporU  of  ualllac. 
{fhifo,  art.  Tnm  Ouidt  du  Voyageur,  ) 

(i AINSnOKOUGIl,  a market-town,  river  port,  and 
par.  of  England,  co.  Linctiln,  wap.  Corringham  in 
L.ind»av.  on  the  Trent,  about  21  m.  from  lu  embou* 
chore.  In  the  ntuarr  of  the  Humt>er ; iS  m.  N.W.  Lin> 
coin,  and  117  m.  N.  by  W.  I.onduo.  Area  of  par.  (in- 
cluding the  iiamlrU  of  Morton,  K.  Stockwith.  and  Walk- 
erllh),  7.210  acre*.  Pop.  of  ditto  in  Ik31.  7.A3.V  The  1 
town.  conrUtlng  chirfty  of  one  ktng  street,  running  pa-  ' 
rallel  with  the  river.  Is  clean,  well-paved,  and  sufficiently  ; 
lighted.  The  church  Is  a neat  modern  building,  erected  I 
by  the  inhab.  in  174X ; the  living,  a virari^e  attached  to  , 
one  of  Che  stalls  in  F.irvcoln  c.-ithedral.  There  arc  also 
leveral  places  «>f  worship  for  dissenters  of  various  dmo- 
mloationi.  The  town-haJI,  which  U used  also  as  an 
assemhIy-rooiD,  It  a convenient  brick  building ; the 
lower  part  is  used  as  a gaol,  and  for  shops,  'ilierc  Is  a 
neat  small  theatre.  The  bridge  over  the  Trent,  at  the  ' 
N.  exlrcnjity  of  the  town,  built  In  ITtd,  Is  of  stone,  with 
S elliptical  arches.  At  the  N.W.  end  of  the  town  stands 
a Teiy  singular  building,  known  as  the  Old  Hall,  and  said 
to  have  been  a palace  of  John  of  Gaunt ; but  its  apwar- 
ance  shows  it  to  be  of  later  date.  It  is  composed  of  oak 
timber  framing,  and  forms  3 sides  of  a quadrangle,  the 
N.  tide  of  which  was  a chapel : gardens  were  formerly 
attached,  and  a moat  surrounded  it.  Almut  | m.  & from 
the  town,  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  are  the  casile  hllls, 
mounds  supposed  to  have  been  rrect^'d  during  the  civil 
wars  under  Charlet  (.  The  tide  ascends  the  Trent  os  far 
as  Gainsborough,  which  being  reached  by  vcsm-Is  of  fV-nm 
150  to  200  tons,  has  a conslderahle  cuastlng  and  some 
foreign  trade;  and  It  possesses  means  of  communfcMting 
with  the  interior  by  the  Chesterfield  and  FossdyKo 
canals,  Arc.  A large  amount  of  British  and  foreign  iiro- 
duce  is  transhipfved  here  ; and,  in  l*<>3'.>,  370  ships,  or  the 
burden  of  2HJ22  tons,  entered  inwards,  and  45.1  shins,  of 
the  burden  of  31.977  tons,  cleared  outwards.  The  inha- 
bitants of  Gainsborough  are  very  desirous  to  have  it 
made  a bonding  ^rt,  but  hitherto  tliia  privilege  has 
not  be«m  conceded.  ( Report  on  Intand  Hat  ehimitng.) 
Veuelt  of  considerable  burden  have  Iwn  built  here. 

A court  Is  held  here  for  the  recovery  of  small  debts. 
Markets  on  Tuesdar,  and  fairs  for  cattle  and  toys  on 
Easter  Tuesday  ana  October  20.  It  is  the  birth-place 
of  Bishop  Patrick,  the  well-known  commentator  on  the 
Bible.  I 

GALACZ,  or  CAI.ATZ,  a town  of  Moldavia,  on  ' 
the  N.  Ivank  of  the  Danube,  between  the  confluence  of 
the  Serelb  and  tlie  Pruth  with  that  river,  HO  m.  (direct 
disl.)  W.  its  Soulineli  mouth  ; lal.  4V  2V  N-,  long.  2«° 
E.  Pop.  10.000.  ? The  town,  esiveclally  the  older  parts, 
is  Ill-built  add  flithv.  “ Picture  to  yourself,  u|>od  an  cmi-  ' 
neoce  sloping  rapklly  to  the  water-side,  a confused  clus- 
ter of  woMeii  huts,  intersected  by  irregular  streets,  paved 
with  tnioks  of  trees,  placed  from  one  side  to  the  other ; 
when  it  is  tine  weather,  a tremendous  du«t.  — . convertevl 
by  radn  into  deep  mud.  Imagine  these  cabins,  dark  and 
sombre  within  ; and  without,  filthy  with  mud ; a sorry 
caravansem  by  war  of  inn,  with  apartments  almost  with- 
out furniture,  anH  as  full  of  dust  as  the  streets ; not 
the  least  appearance  of  order,  clcanlinets.  nr  arrange- 
meiiC ; a town  constructed  like  an  encampment  — such  is 
OldGalaca.”  (St.  M.  Girardin.)  The  houses  are  all  built ' 
of  unpalnir^  wood,  and  roofed  with  the  same  material. 
Most  of  them  are  limited  to  a single  floor,  with  a front  I 
open  towards  the  street ; and  goods  exposed  for  sale  are 
spread  out  on  the  ground.  By  the  side  of  Old  Galact, 
however,  a new  and  superior  town  is  rising.  Upon  a 
hill,  overlooking  the  Danube,  a few  buildings  have  al- 
ready sprung  up.  bearing  a European  a.<pect : these  are 
2 stories  lu  height,  tiled  and  wbite-wa«ned.  have  glass 
windows,  and  are  ftimlshod  In  the  Euro]K-.-m  stvle  ; they 
are  inhabitiMl  by  consuls,  and  some  of  the  richer  mer- 
chants. Galacs  is  not  only  the  principal  port  of  Mol- 
davia and  Wallachta.  but.  though  at  a considerable 
distance  inland,  it  may  bo  said  to  be  the  port  of  the 
Danube  ; vessels  of  300  tons  burden  ascAd  to  its  quays 
tiT  the  ^ulineh  rw  middle  mouth ; and  since  the  esta- 
blishment of  steam  packets  on  the  river,  and  the  opening 
of  Its  navigation.  G.vlacx  bos  aicilni'd  to  very  consider- 
able Importance,  and  is,  probalily,  destined  to  become 
one  of  the  greatest  emporiums  In  the  vicinity  of  the 
Black  Sea.  It  has  been  made  a free  port.  About  l.isX) 
of  Its  Inhab.  are  said,  by  Mr.  Elliott,  to  Ive  emigrants 
from  the  Ionian  Isles.  Besides  these,  a roniiderable 
mimber  are  Jews  and  Armenians  t hut  the  grralcr  part  of  \ 
the  trade  has  to  a late  period  been  carried  on  by  Greek  : 
merchants  ; latterly,  however.  English  and  other  foreign 
bouses  have  been  established  in  it.  Its  principal  ex-  j 
ports  are  com,  tallow,  wool,  butter,  live  cattle,  staves,  I 
wax,  skins,  wines.  Ac. ; the  principal  imports  being  I 
olive  and  other  oil,  manii^tured  goods,  sugar,  cnfTbe.  I 
Ac.  In  1837,  52fl  vessels  arrived  at  Galocz  ; of  which  g | 
were  British,  50  K'uslan,  43  Austrian,  145  Greek,  176  I 


Turkish,  37  Ionian,  Ac.  The  value  of  the  exports  during 
the  same  year  was  estimated  at  V.H30.000  fr.,  ami  that  of 
the  imports  at  S.TM.OcO  fr.  In  1837  the  exports  of  Mlmit 
from  Galact  amounted  to  1*8, 3»0  quarters ; in  ik3h  lo 
171,813  q^rs. ; and  In  1839  to  I4h,M7  qrs. ; the  prices  free 
on  board  in  those  rears  being  l-'Vr.,  16/.,  and  2*^.  Hd.  m>r 
qr.  respectively.  Fhe  export  of  wheat  fron»  Brahlltiw 
in  18^19  was  143,184  qrs.  Quar.antlne  regulations  are 
strictly  enforced,  unless  performed  previtmsly  to  entering 
the  river.  In  1789,  the  Turks  were  defeated  by  ti;c 
Uusslans  near  Galact,  and  the  town  was  token,  and  In 
part  destroyed  by  Are.  {KUiolt'i  Troth  It  in  Av>/ria, 
Rtuaia,  ijfc.  I.  204,  205.  ; Commern'ni  Dic/ionary,  4c.) 

GAL.ASHIKl.S,  a bor.  of  barony  and  manufaciuring 
town  of  Scotland,  partly  In  co.  Selkirk,  and  partly  in  eo. 
Roxburgh,  on  botn  sitles  the  Gala.  I m.  from  Its  influx 
Into  the  Tweed,  27  m.  S.S.K.  Edinburgh,  and  50  ro.  N. 
Cartisle,  and  on  the  line  of  road  between  these  two 
towns.  Pop.,  in  IhOI,  1,214  ; In  1831,  2.209;  now  (IMO) 
about  2.400,  Though  a place  of  cnmiderable  antiquity, 
most  of  the  buildings  ore  new,  because  manufactures,  to 
which  It  owes  its  present  importance  and  increased  site, 
have  only  of  late  years  been  carried  to  any  great  extent. 
The  town  is  somewhat  irregularly  built,  but  it  has  an 
Interesting  and  picturesque  ap(»earancc,  being  situated  in 
the  centre  of  a hne  pastoral  district,  on  the  banks  of  a 
beautiful  Stream,  and  hcmmi-d  in  by  richly  wooded  hills, 
of  considerable  height.  The  oniMHite  portions  of  the 
town  are  connoctra  by  three  iiriugcs,  two  of  which  (a 
chain  or  suspension  and  a wooden  bridge)  ate  for  foot 
pasteiigrrs  only.  There  are  no  public  buildings  of  im. 

IMjrtancc.  if  we  except  the  parish  church,  and  a chape 
M-lunglng  to  the  United  Associate  Synod.  The  Bapiisti 
and  Independents  have  also  chapels  in  the  town.  The 
schools  arc  four  in  inimiter  ; one  of  them  parochial,  the 
others  not:  aggregate  number  of  pupils,  3.M.  There  aro 
two  subscription  Tlbraries,  a reading  room,  aud  a me- 
chanics’ Institution,  In  which  lectures  on  science  are  oc- 
casionally delivered. 

But  GalMhiels  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  eminence 
in  the  woollen  manufacture.  Situatetl  in  the  rulddle  of  a 

Eastnral  country,  which  yields  abundance  of  word,  the  in- 
abitants  i(‘em  to  have  cultivated  this  manufacture  at  an 
early  date,  though  it  was  lung  on  a nide  aitd  limited  scale. 
In  1^4,  only  722  stones  of  wool  ( 24  lbs.  each ) were  mnnu- 
factured:in  IT^'O  the  quantity  was  2,916  stones  ; while  In 
1832  It  was  21.500;  and  now  (1840)  24.000.  Nearly  half 
the  raw  material  is  manufactured  Into  stockings  and 
stocking  yam.  flannels,  blankets,  shawls,  and  plaids  ; the 
remainder  Into  narrow  cloths,  of  various  kii^s  and  co- 
lours, and  crumb  cloths,  of  grey  or  mixed  colours.  To 
this  narrow  cloth  the  general  name  of  /treedt  was 
long  given,  because  it  was  manufactured  on  the  Twec<t, 
or  in  Us  immediate  vlelnttr ; but  the  term  fs  now  con- 
fined to  a particular  species,  of  a mixed  indeflnite  co- 
lour. Black  and  white  flecks,  and  tartans  nf  various 
patterns,  are  made  to  a great  extent.  The  tartans  made 
at  Bannockburn  are  ofkard-spun  vam;  those  made  In 
Galashteli  are  of  loU-ipun  yam  ; tne  two  fabrics  b«’ing 
altogether  different  in  their  texture  and  appenr.mcr. 
The  cloths  manufactured  have  generally  been  of  acoarse 
kind,  but  nf  late  a flner  species  has  been  tuodur<*d  ; in- 
deed, brood  cloths  of  the  finest  quality  nave  been  at. 
tcmpted.and with  nolnconsldernbleiucress.  Hytheuveof 
foreign  wool,  the  flannels  of  this  place  hove'rfsen  loa 
degree  of  flnenvsi  surpassing  any  made  in  Scotland,  and 
not  much  inferior  to  the  best  prcKiuccxl  in  the  sister  king- 
dom. A new  manufacture,  railed  Indiana,  for  Indies' 

frowns,  has  been  Introduced,  and  promtsei  to  be  of  great 
inpnrtance.  The  quality  is  so  flne,  that  a lb.  of  wool 
yieMs  a thread  of  more  than  37  m.  in  length.  (.Vetr  S/at. 
Jcr.  qf  Scot.,  ^ (ialaskirU  ) The  shawls,  when  rr..aile  of 
foreign  wool,  are  exceedingly  soft  and  elep.-mt,  a«  also 
what  are  calhd  mufflers,  nr  neckcloths,  for  grniienun's 
use.  The  quanlitv  of  fabrics  made  of  foreign  wool  has 
Increaseil  much  oflale  ye.irs. 

The  n»iml*er  of  mnnufaciorles  In  GalashlrU  are  12  em- 
ployed, and  1 unemployed  ; the  total  numlHT  of  spimlics, 
fe.OliO;  and,  with  the  exception  of  three  ileam  engines 
(of  the  aggregate  power  of  65  hordes),  the  whole  ma- 
chinery is  drUen  by  water.  (Rctumt  rctuting  to  fac- 
torif$.  Pari.  /’ci;vr,  Feb.  20.  1H39  ) 

The  following  is  an  average  list  of  the  work-pccplo 
employed  in  I<13;  their  hours  of  working;  anu  tiu-ir 
wages.  (Stat.  Ace.  ut  supra.) 

Ter  Annum. 

IGmcn  (slubbers)  and  80  children  (from  8 -t'  s.  if. 

to  14  years  of  age,  pay  6if.  per  day),  en- 
gaged by  the  year,  and  working  11  hours 
ficr  day,  receive  - 1J87  4 0 

20  to  3C  spinners,  paid  by  the  piece  • ■ 1.092  h C 

100  weavers,  paid  as  above  ...  2,6ft)  0 0 

60  dyers  ana  dressers,  10  hours  a day  - l..‘€i)  0 0 

46  women,  sorting  wool  and  yarn  - - 520  0 0 


Total  paid  in  wages  - 


874 


GAUCIA. 


Thi*  table,  as  wp  l''am  from  rr»pcctAbIe  local  autho* 
r'tv,  U ntrnrly  nji^licalflc  at  this  date  (lH4t));  the  chief 
UidbrcQce  belnf;  ai  to  the  chihlren  em|iloyod,  ntme  of 
whom,  according  to  the  act  3 and  4 Wm.  iV.  c.  ^ , can 
nnsr  be  under  nine  jrc.irs  of  age.  The  raiension  of  m«- 
chincrv  has  also  made  some  slight  changes.  The  number 
of  worK>peo|.Ie  In  I'vl'i  was  31.'. 

Tanning  of  I'-alher  is  aNi  r-orried  on  In  a cotisldemble 
extent  in  (j.il~uhii‘h.  Hture  are  two  branch  lianks  and 
a saTings*  b.ink.  The  town  hc’S  under  serious  <iisadTan* 
tages  as  to  coal,  uhi-  h is  the  only  Sort  of  fu<  I in  use  ; and 
wfiich  cannot  U'  got  at  a le*s  distance  ( MidJU-tun)  than 
‘H  m.  It  is  broiighl  in  carts  ; Us  |>rice  in  tiie  town  rang«.*s 
from  13s.  to  *.tls.  {H-r  tun.  The  iiiarLcts  of  Galashiels 
have  failcn  into  disuse,  and  its  aimual  fairs  are  thinly  at> 
tetided. 

Galashiels  «.is  erected  into  a bor.  of  barony  in 
at  which  dafb  its  pup.  was  400.  Hut  it  Is  mentioned  in 
history  nearly  three  centuries  befuic  this  date.  (//rirVi*s* 
Annals,  apud  o»nuM  Iii37.1  t«alastue!s  was  once  a 
roial  hunting  station,  and  was  use'll  as  such  when  the 
king  came  to  “the  forest”  f.‘ielkirk»hir©>  to  cnj«>y  the 
pleolurei  of  the  chaso.  The  tower,  called  “thn  n’el.” 
a rudely  built  s«]tiarc  edifice,  of  two  stories  high,  in  which 
he  residni,  was  demolishtd  within  the  last  20  years, 
tlala-huusc,  the  residence  of  the  feudal  suwrior  of  the 
bor..  Is  In  its  imnieiliate  riclnlly.  Abbotsford,  the  ce- 
lebrated nhildcnce  of  Sir  Waller  Sleott,  l«  not  abore  a 
mile  distant.  l>eing  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Tw<h*<1,  In 
the  parish  of  Meliose.  Gala  is  cclebratoil  in  song,  “ the 
hraw.  braw  lads  of  Gala  water  : ” ai  are  also  the  Twrid, 
ajtd  its  two  tributaries  in  this  neighbourhood,  thu  Kt- 
tcrick  and  Yarrow. 

GALICIA  and  LODOMEUIA  (KINGDOM  OFl,  n 
nroT.  of  the  Austrian  empire,  forming  its  N.U.  portion, 
between  47®  li/  ,md  ft0®50»  N.  and  IH^-W  and 
K.  long.  The  name  Galicia  is  derived  from  the  1‘olish 
“ Ilalicz.”  as  Lodnmeria  is  from  “ Wladimlr,”  'both  l>e- 
ing  ancient  princlralitles,  forming  a part  of  the  present 
province,  which  also  includes  the  territories  of  rohmd 
which  fell  to  Austria  In  the  various  partitions  of  tlnd 
country,  and  the  Bukowina.  cedi*d  by  tne  Turks  in  1774. 
Gilicia  lid  to  the  N.  of  (he  Carpatnian  Mountains,  by 
which  It  is  separated  from  Hungary;  on  the  N.VS' 
Galicia  if  separated  from  Prussia,  the  state  of  Cracow, 
and  a part  or  the  kiogdom  of  Poland,  by  the  Vistula  ; on 
the  N.  and  K.R.  it  Is  open,  and  has  no  well  defined 
boundary  ; the  B.  frontier  towards  Volliynia  is  formed 
^ the  little  stream  Podhnrec,  which  falls  into  the 
Dnlcstr.  A range  of  heights  divides  the  Bukowina 
from  the  Turkish  part  of  Moldavia.  On  the  W.,  the 
little  stream  Biala,  a tributary  of  the  Vistula,  forms  the 
boundary  towards  Austrian  Silesia. 

Surface  qf  tAc  couM/rg.  — Lying  on  the  N.  and  B.  fall 
of  the  Carpathians,  from  their  summits  to  the  great  N. 

fdain  Into  which  they  sulwide.  Galicia  Is  muunuUtnrus 
n the  S.,  hilly  in  the  centre,  and  in  the  N..  ami  most 
extensive  pnruon.  a continued  plain.  Tor  an  account  of 
the  Carpathians.  s<'C  that  article. 

/U'errs.  — Galicia  is  most  advantageously  suppliird  with 
rivers  kuitid  lK>th  tu  the  purposes  of  commerce  and  ini- 
gatl«>n.  Die  Vistula  (Veirla),  which  risi-s  in  Silesia, 
and  flows  N.  to  Dantsir,  where  it  falls  into  Ibc  Baltic, 
enters  the  kingdom  at  Dzicdlz  abtive  Oswieezin.  and 
forms  the  frontier  as  far  as  Zawychost,  a short  distance  be> 
low  Its  point  of  Junrtiim  with  the  San.  BlumenUich  states 
the  eU'iathiD  of  its  ImhI  above  Uic  leveJ  of  the  sea  at  its 
entrance  into  Galicia  to  be  747  it-,  and  at  Cracow  to  be 
349 ft.  Notwiih’ttarvdiiig  this  rapid  fall,  the  Vistula  Is 
navigable  from  Oswieezin  for  bvges,  and  at  Crarow  for 
larger  veiscis.  In  this  part  of  its  course  the  Vistula 
receives  the  Sola,  Skawa.  Duoaicc,  and  S.m.  the  sources 
of  w hich  are  in  the  northern  Carpathian  range.  Tho  San 
is  the  si’cond  river,  of  Importance  to  Galicia  f^om  the 
length  of  its  navigable  course,  which  commences  at 
Przemysl.  The  Hug.  whose  sources  liu  in  the  hills  to 
the  N . of  launbcrg,  leaves  the  kingdom  before  it  liecoines 
navlg:il>lc.  The  sources  of  the  Dnicstr,  which  fluws 
8.F.  till  it  falls  into  the  Black  Sea.  are  situated  lii  the 
Carpathians  a little  to  the  W,  of  those  of  the  San.  The 
course  of  the  Dnirstr  Is  at  first  from  S.W.  to  N.B.,  V.ut 
at  Kimiaizki  it  rhanm  to  a general  S.E.  direction,  which 
it  presencs  until  U leaves  the  kingdom.  The  Duic&tr  is 
navigable  from  Konlaszki,  within  2^  m.  of  the  Sao,  where 
It  ti  navigable ; so  that  It  would  not  1>l>  diflirult,  by  unit- 
ing tliese  rivers,  to  form  a channel  of  communication 
between  the  Baltic  on  the  one  baiKl.  and  the  Black  Sea 
on  tho  other ; enabling  the  com  and  ntlier  produce  of  the 
prnv.  to  be  sent  to  whichever  ufTond  tho  most  profitable 
outlet.  Several  other  im|Kirtant  rivers,  such  os  the  1‘nith 
and  the  Szereth,  with  (he  Suizuwaand  the  Moldawa.  Its 
tributaries,  take  their  rife  In  the  Bukowina,  w hich,  how- 
ever, they  leave  bi’fore  they  attain  any  size. 

I.ak^i.  — If  all  the  sheets  of  standing  water  which  are 
denominated  lakes  t»e  nunilH'rcd,  few  cnuiitrlcs  can 
boast  of  so  many  as  Galicia.  Nut  only  the  plain  at  tlic 
foot  of  the  hills,  but  the  vnlleyc  that  nitcnvct  the  lillly 


ronntryr,  and  the  shelvy  declivities  of  the  graidie  mar.^es 
of  the  Tatra,  are  full  ot  smalt  lakes.  Some  of  the  last 
nii-niioued  are  mo«t  plcture«(]uely  lifu.ateil.  and  furnish 
water  to  fine  cascades.  The  most  elevate<i  is  the  Black 
Lake,  of  utxjut  41)  acres  In  extent,  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Krivan. 

C'/rmofe.  ~ The  climate  of  Galicia  is,  with  the  exerp. 
fton  of  the  Bukowina,  toier. ably  equal,  and  in  winter  is 
very  iH»ld.  Tlie  grc.itest  h^  at  l«  +92^  in  »umm«T.and  the 
grcatcstcolJ  is— 22'^  of  Fahrenheit,  according  to  H'nmcn- 
b.ich,  who  states  the  mean  tciD|>eratnre  of  Lemberg  to 
bo  + 43®.  In  tlie  Huk>>wina  the  climate  is  initcii  mlldei, 
notwitiittanding  the  mountainout  nature  of  the  country, 
and  the  mean  temperature  it  several  dt'grees  higher, 
although  uot  BO  high  as  at  VK*nna,  which  Ik's  utHler 
nearly  the  tame  parallel  of  laiiludr  as  Csernowitt,  tho 
rap.  of  the  Hukowina.  The  winds  are  viulcnt,  ami 
ti.under-stnnns,  arcnm|Muied  by  hail  and  torreiilv  uf  ram, 
are  of  frisjueiit  occurrence. 

Sait. — ‘Ihe  imMt  gefierollr  fertile  portion  of  (lie  pro- 
vince It  the  billy  cminlrv  which  occu)>!es  Us  centre  ; tiie 
country  ri^es  tow  ards  the*  S , the  turn  mils  of  t he  mountai  n s 
presenting  iittle  Init  i>leak  naki'd  rocks.  Tow  ard«  the  N . 
thefertlhtt  of  the  soil  likewltedimiinthetas  the  hilU  mi1>- 
tide  into  tne  tandy  m.ar>hy  plain.  The  v^dleyi  which  in- 
tersect the  hills  are  luually  filled  with  twamps.  of  which 
such  as  are  drained  (and  thes«‘  are  now  tiie  grealt*r  part) 
hare  a very  fertile  toll  ; but  the  ricbe'>t  nortinn  of  tho 
' province  is  that  part  of  the  s alley  of  the  l)nit  str.  w hich 
I once  formed  a part  of  1\k1oIU,  tudiidlng  the  (irclcs  of 
, Staiiirlawow.  Ozortkaw.  KulonuNV,  iu,d  |iart  of  Boxetany . 
Home  very  fertile  tracts  are  likewiio  found  along  tho 
banks  of  the  .San. 

Products.  — The  agricultural  prodiirtlons  are  the 
most  important  in  i>oint  of  value,  altiiough  coiiilised  to 
: the  common  grains  and  {H>tal(M*s.  Maize  is  only  cni- 
tivated  m the  Bukowina.  The  forests  are  chiefly  of  fir  ; 
flax  and  hemn  arc  grown  in  great  abuiuLance.  Ofiid- 
nerals,  iron  is  found  all  through  the  range  of  tiie 
C'arnathians,  although  but  little  mining  U tamed  un: 
golil  and  lead.witli  silver,  in  small  quantities,  ronper 
near  Poizporila  in  tho  Hukowin.1.  zinc  aitd  suipnur ; 
but  none  uf  these  minerals  occur  in  n quantity  projK.r- 
tioneci  to  tho  riches  of  the  other  provinces  of  iLe 
oinpire.  Sait  alone  Is  found  iu  extensive,  and  almost 
inexhaustible  Iteds,  wliich  stretch  all  aJung  the  range  uf 
the  Carpathians.  Civils  are  found  in  many  platvt ; 
marble  aod  alabaster  of  middling  qu.ilities,  and  qm-irtz  in 
great  abundance,  which  Is  used  for  the  mnnnfa;-tnre  of 
glass  ; rock  crystal,  agate.  Jns|>cr.  and  inferior  qu;UitiM 
of  opal,  occur  in  the  mount^ns.  But  as  tho  greater 

fiart  of  the  secondary  formations  are  r vvered  by  the 
mmense  bed  of  sand  which  fonns  the  rulish  plain.  It  U 
not  e.xsy  tu  ascertain  their  exact  nature,  aud  what  mi- 
ner.x]s  they  contain. 

PohUcal  difisiont,  ~~  ^A^^L'Ia  is  compo^etl,  as  wn 
have  seen,  ^rlly  of  I'oUth  and  partly  of  Turkish  ter- 
ritories. In  the  W.  parts  tlie  duchiis  of  Oswieezin 
and  Zabor.  though  l>elonging,  at  the  time  of  the  par- 
tition, to  the  kingdom  of  I’oland.  were  claimed  as  fiefs 
uf  Ihe  German  ernidrc.  becauto  amJeutly  (he  FulitU 
sovereigns  occasiunuHy  did  homage  for  these  possessions. 
Hetwt'en  them  and  tltc  .San,  a Polish  race,  the  Mazurs, 
iiiliabit  tiie  hilly  country,  while  the  musily  k-vei  land 
L>ey'jnd  that  river  Is  trnniited  by  a Hussian  race,  dif- 
fefing  in  language,  manners,  and  appeariuice  Irum  their 
Foliin,  as  well  os  from  their  Moldavian,  nrighhours  in 
the  Bukowina.  The  pre>vent  division  of  the  provinre  it 
Into  19  circlet,  whose  extent  and  |>opul.itUm  were  lu  IS37 
at  ruilowi  —.[See  tup  uf  opposite  page.] 

The  population  of  this  province  amounted,  arcordlng 
to  Dlumenbach,  in  1776,  to  2,4hO.H83;  In  IH|g  it  aiimunt- 
ed.  according  to  official  reports,  to  3,760,319.  anil  in 
1837  to  4.399, G3I,  siiowing  au  animal  Increase  wltliin 
the  twenty  preceding  years  of  '9H6  on  100  of  the  |>upn- 
iatioD.  The  rate  of  mcreaie  must,  however,  for  ordi- 
nary years.  l>c  considered  as  much  higher,  for  the 
ravagt-s  of  the  cholera,  between  1^31  and  1*03,  caused  a 
tcriuus  dimhuitiun  in  the  population,  which  tiie  pro- 
vince did  not  rewover  until  I*0(>. 

The  births,  within  Uie  20  years,  from  Iftl8  to  1><I7 
inclusive,  are  officially  given  ns  follows.  The  specifi- 
cations fur  Sumo  years  are  wauUng. 
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The  ntimber  of  deaths  within  the  same  periixl  wa* 
rc)H)rtnl  as  follnwi.  Kinds  of  death  ipecifietl  in  tlir  lists 
of  mortality:  — Ordinarr.  2,312.323  ; epidemic*.  179.193; 
smallpox.  36,173;  suirldc.  2.373;  hydrophutiia,  296; 
murdered,  t.fiiSI  ; accident.  27.37.3;  exerutw.  IW).  Tiie 
total  being  2,739,3M),  uf  which  1,386,467  were  uf  males. 
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and  1473,&iS  of  females.  The  increase  of  population 
was  thus  in  the  twenty  years  h>4H,307  souls.  Tne  mar* 
riages  within  the  same  period  were  annually. 

The  male  population  U clossibcJ  as  follows  for  the 
year  1837 : — 
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The  great  number  of  nobles  Is  explained  by  the  fact  o! 
a double  nobility  existing  In  the  mater  part  of  the 
eastern  circles,  where  the  original  inMbitnnis  of  Russian 
origin  (Rusnlaks)  were  obliged  to  submit  to  the  Polish 
sway,  and  their  lands  were  bestowed  upon  the  con- 
querors. Itie  unlimited  divisibility  of  e$t,ites  con- 
tributed to  tho  increase  of  the  noble  families  in  the 
fertile  countries,  of  whom  on^  fourth  part  Is  found  In 
the  circle  of  Sambor. 

Oceupaiiofu  t»f  the  Peopte.  — Agriculture  is  the  prln- 
cljul  source  of  wealth  in  this  province,  a great  portion 
of  which  is  very  fertile.  The  amount  of  cultivated  land 
in  1837  was  given  as  follows : — 


fred  and  Leo  Potocki,  Scarbotk.  Mnisiock,  and  Prince 
Saiigusko,  may  be  spocirieil.  VVe  subjoin  a com|>n- 
racivo  statement  of  the  stocks  of  cattle  lu  the  years 
and  1H37:  — 
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The  official  estimate  of  the  produce 
and  tax  was : — 
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But  these  returns  are.  in  all  probAbdity,  at  is  usual  in 
such  estimates,  much  below  the  truth.  Of  late  rears 
Improved  systems  of  agriculture  have  been  introouced  i 
on  nearly  all  the  <>states  of  the  larger  landed  proprietors,  ^ 
and  beet-root  sugar  factories  arc  genemliy  dttliised. 
The  great  growth  of  barley  and  oats  Is  explained  by  their 
immense  consumption  in  dlsiillcries.  as  whisky  and 
potatoes  may  be  said  to  be  tho  principal  beverage  and 
food  of  the  peasantry.  Neither  the  amount  of  potaiom 
nor  of  beet-root  cultivated,  Is  given  In  Che  official  returns; 
which.  In  fact,  Is  little  to  be  regretted,  as  no  dependcuce 
can  be  placed  on  them.  Agriculture  is  extremely  iMck- 
ward.  Nothing  can  bo  worse  managed  than  the  itnall 
grounds  attached  to  the  peasants*  cottages,  and  for 
whkh,  besides  a small  rent  in  monev,  and  the  tithe  of 
the  produce,  they  ^ve  a certain  munber  of  days*  labour 
to  the  landlord.  This  service  Is  named  **  robot,”  and  is 
often  mode  a source  of  oppression,  though  proceeding 
from  a fair  system  of  contract  originally,  and  which  mar 
be  even  useful,  In  a country  where  there  is  no  capital, 
and  tMit  little  ilemand  fur  tho  produce  of  tho  land.  But. 
as  the  landlords  assume  the  right  of  rejecting  labour  In 
unfavourable  we.vther,  and  thus  monopolising  the  days 
on  which  field  work  can  be  well  done,  the  Industry  of 
the  peasants  Is  well  nigh  exterminated.  This  may  be  j 
looked  upon  as  the  Inst  remn.-mt  of  Um  opi>resvii»n  for- 1 
merly  practised  in  Poland  by  tho  great  loras  upon  their  ' 
temintf,  and  which  entailed  ruin  upon  themselves  and 
their  nation.  It  is  only  due  to  the  Austrian  govcmnient 
to  state  that  it  hoi  In  every  way  ameliorated  the  situation 
of  the  peasants. 

r.nttle  breeding  has  been  very  much  hnprored  of  late 
years.  Swiss  and  Tyrolese  horned  cattle,  and  merino 
sheep  from  Saxony  and  Siicsiu,  have  been  introduced 
ly  improving  proprietors,  amongst  whom  Counts  .Al. 


This  great  Increase  in  tho  number  of  sheep  is  prin- 
cipally occasiooetl  by  tbo  hiw  prke  of  corn,  for  which 
there  is  little  demand  fur  exportatiun.  In  the  article 
.\l'stb>a  wv  have  shown,  by  the  slatemetit  of  market 
prices  in  various  parts  of  the  empire,  that  the  price  of 
wheat  remains  invariable,  often  for  years  tugetlier,  at 
14s.  or  I’w.  per  quarter.  The  native  brit>d.v  of  all 
kinds  of  cattle  are  very  l>ad,  or  have  degciierateil ; the 
horses  are  small,  but  capable  of  gri^  endurance;  and 
the  cows  give  but  little  milk.  Great  quantities  of 
horned  cattle  are  annually  imported  from  Moldavia, 
but  are  mostly  driven  tliruugh  to  the  great  market  at 
Olmuti,  which  supplies  Vicima.  Calves  and  heifers 
are,  however,  also  bought  of  the  Moldavians,  and  fat- 
tened either  in  Uic  fine  marsh  pastures,  which  are  very 
numerous,  or  by  stali-feciUng,  wnicb  Is  in  genentl  prac* 
tice  upon  large  farms,  and  which  is  always  connected 
with  distilling.  Turnips  and  clover  ore  commonly 

grown  whore  farming  is  good.  Stallions  a/e  kept  by 
the  government  at  78  stations  throughout  the  prov. 

Uvitim  ^ PffaH}!.  — Tbonih  lug*.  lh«  MUtM  of  tlw  Gtibriitn 
nobifs  srt  Hw  vstmalve  th«n  thcM  in  laUrr  b4TU  <if  HaUnd.  Ae- 
cninljfig  t«  the  a(BcUl  racimu,  thrs  wen  divided  u foUott*  in  is,v.r  ^ 

/'r«»Wd 

LtMtt , 

Eitsce*  brlanahtctothecrewn.  37;  dlttebelMigtne  te  futind. 

MiotH fiir  sod  education,  14;  wutes  with  lusiautU) 

JurinUciiOM  ......  Y..VV7 

E^tes  wiUieut  such  .....  3-'i,;v7 

Tout  of  Gsliels,  vx.  Bukowfn*  • .VV7.IVA 

The  Ihllowlnc  h the  ofllri4l  mom  ot  ihr  total  aminiiii  ut  Ubour 
end  nrodure  chvrgtwb’r  v><mi  ihv*  iwsMAni'i  (luUlinxsln  the  |>ru«.,cic. 
the  Dakowlae,  net  inclutiul  in  the  rvttun : — 

Dcfft  in  Hr  »«r. 

Hsndlahour  ...... 

With  a wugDn  end  four  hones  ...  ) ,377.700 

Do.  liid  twodo.  ....  .'>,twi.i3X 

Do.  end  r.iur  oven  ....  6,(;>t«,xa 

Ofwhtch,  only  5l4.iK>I  dafv  were  redcenetnn  monn. 

or  the  rtvit  |u)reUe  in  ptudacc,  ihefUlowtng  ere  toe  meet  renutrk. 
able  iirmt : ~ 

0»t*  ....  817.794  k*»re<i. 

Hmw  ....  7.'.AV  do. 

Hem  ....  4.3i/>vj  head. 

Capons  ....  17t,‘-S9  do. 

hots  ....  t/)si,rt5 

Hemp  ....  iY,y;nih«. 

.Hpinnioa  ....  aieim  of  vara, 

hhiip  ....  *.77d  held, 

tkm  ....  1I.I.0  htTss. 

IVdcA/i  Md  Meetmrtr  »mdiitr  Iv  i.alUin. 

The  )h.  vr«i(ht  oixl  the  foot  era  the  tome  with  Uwbe  of  Auftrtl, 
com  meavwre. 

The  koeets  w 189*99  lltros  w 3*3  imp.  hrushab,  liqoid  coeofure. 

The  KVnlusS'B  Ili/Ma  -|$S  Imp- gtilcns. 

ifnn^facturet- — The  m.*tnufactnHog  industry  of  tha 
province  Is  quite  inconsiderable.  After  the  distilleries 
already  mentioned,  and  lh«  breweries,  Itotb  of  which 
arc  united  with  farming  on  large  estates,  mining  in- 
dustry Is  the  most  coiisTilerable.  Salt,  which  is  round 
in  a fossil  state  in  the  grc.*itcst  abunuance.  is  worked 
only  on  government  account,  it  bring  a monopoly  of 
the  crown,  'riio  salt  mines  of  M*icliczk.a  («rr  art.;  and 
Hochnta  are  crkbratctl  for  their  wonderful  extent.  On 
the  cession  of  these  mines  to  Austria,  a stipulati<-n  was 
m^c  in  flavour  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  to  wiilch 
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mine*  AirnUh  annually  anjr  qanntlty  rcquinnl,  »t 
2 II  (4i.)  per  cwt.  for  rock  Mit.  and  the  tame  price  for 
M'MIh.  of  Ixillcd  talt.  A further  contract  on  credit  «at 
inacltf  to  IKXI  for  II  yeart.  The  quantity  of  xalt  pro- 
duced In  Galicia  in  l)<37  wax  a*  follovt:—  Wielictka, 

8(S,03t  cwt. ; Dochnla,  277 cwt.  ; from  tprlnKi.  4.I4& 
cwt.;  total,  1,000,651  AuftrUn  cwt.  = 123  KngUth  lb«. 

The  •ulphur  mine*  of  Svo«row1ce  are  the  only  mining 
undertaaiiig*  on  government  at  count,  and  protliiced,  in 
l*Cf7, 31 ,54’t  cwt.  The  private  ramc*  prt^uced  in  the  tame 
▼ear  — 


fMiTcr 

Marks. 

Cufiprr.  1 

1 lr«w. 

L«wi.  «>t.*l23)tis. 

1 KngliUt.  1 

LilKsrg*. 

1 4ia  2,210  1 

! 215  M.sSV  i 

1 4)0 

On  the  whole.  mininR  may  be  >aid  rather  tn  decline  than 
to  incrca»e.  tlint*  lor  pm*  were  ftirmerly  prenared  In 
large  quantitic* at  Klrnlowand  PtHlgnrre,  tnit  thU  manu- 
facture It  now  trantferred  to  the  territory  of  Cracow. 

The  manufacturing  indiutry  of  Si>e»la  has  spread  par. 
tlally  into  the  neighbouring  part*  of  Galicia,  and  both 
woollen  and  cotton  iplnning  mill*  and  fartitrlet  are  eata- 
bli»hed  In  the  circle  of  Wadowtee.  Glait  It  made  In 
tereral  narta  of  the  prorlncc,  but  docf  not  rival  that  of 


Bt»bemia  In  quality. 
Trades.  ~ If  we  d< 


(dlirr  prorlncet  of  the  empire  It  of  ir  ore  imnnrtance  than 
the  fbrrtgii  tratlc.  at  It  im'linle*  (be  rt>2onjal  ware*,  wine, 
metal*,  and  manufactured  article*  cuiuuincd  by  the  luha- 
bltamt. 

I'he  )Hip.  it  nearly  equally  divided  between  the  Rom. 
Cath.  and  L'nlted  Greek  Church. 


various  religious  creeds  we 


The  prufessurs  of  the 
ill  1.S37  as  follows:.— 


K.  Caih.  I 


I Ltilh«r>  <'aivh».  <Hlwr  i 


deduct  the  distiUeries.  the  number  of 
raining  estoblithinents  and  factories  is  |(».5,  bring  about 
athirupartof  the  Industrial  eitatdivhments  of  the  same 
kind  in  Bo^mla.  and  one  sixth  of  the  number  registered 
for  Lombardy  and  Venice  ; the  pop  in  cwch  of  these  three 
provinces  exceeding  4,(4)0/SX>.  The  total  niimiter  of 
trades  of  all  descriptions  in  1H37  was  regiiterrd  at  17.662, 
In  which  27,052 apprentices  and  workmen  were  employed. 
A great  deid  of  linen  Is.  however,  woven  by  the]H-a*.'mtry. 
wdio  are  not  registered  as  workmen,  and  it  is  not  unu*uai 
both  for  (he  peasants  to  |iay  a portion  of  their  rent  in 
linen,  and  for  servants  to  receive  linen  in  (wri  payment  of 
their  wages.  Salaries  of  ttoilifT*  and  superior  n'lbeer*  of 
large  household*  are  also  in  part  paid  in  kind,  and  tin*  t« 
often  the  case  with  the  allowafu-es  of  the  clergy,  srhooi- 
masters,  and  even  of  many  civil  oIBcera  employed  by 
government. 

Comtmercf.  — The  new  roads  from  Brody  to  BiaU,  and 
that  along  the  mountains  through  Dukla  to  Stanislawow, 
which  UDttes  with  the  high  mao  from  l.eml>erg  tn  Cter- 
nuwiU,  have  all  been  constructed  since  (iallria  came 
uiklerthe  Austrian  sceptre,  and  have  conferre^l  the  high, 
cst  pouiblc  benefit  on  the  country.  From  the  fairs  of 
Leipslg.  Breslau,  and  Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  manu- 
facture^ goods  from  Western  Kiirope.  and  colonial  wares, 
are  transported  along  these  roads  to  the  K.  part  of  Ku- 
rope,  ana  a considerable  traific  I*  kept  up  by  their  means 
with  Odessa  and  the  Black  Sea.  'I'he  fine  navigatile 
rivers  which  water  Galicia  are  but  little  used,  if  we  ex-  , 
copt  the  San  and  the  Vistula,  when  (he  exportations  frmn 
I^Ulc  are  sulBclenlly  extensive  to  affect  tills  part  of 
the  country. 

The  Dnleitr  U the  only  river  concerning  the  navi- 
gation of  which  any  details  have  been  published:  the 
Vigtuta  Gnetle  states  the  trafHc  upon  this  river  to  have 
be^  as  follows,  in  i^37,  from  G4licia  to  the  sea:  — 

ktdeckfd  taT«vi,  It  own  barer,,  .t  bsrk«,  ItX  rsfW, 
oacwtrwsiwl  «ilb  br,  sikI  b7  uAk,  trunks. 

The  whole  were  loaded  with  limlMr,  laths,  and  char- 
coal. 

The  boats  on  the  upper  Vistula  are  imnll,  carrying 
from  30  tn  60  tons.  On  the  Sail  the  I'ldnow  Ih>xIs 
carry  the  lesser  burdens.  The  Dunajec,  Poj.raiJ.  Wys- 
loka.  and  Bug,  are  navigable  for  rnits,  as  are  also  the 
Pruth,  Ssereth,  and  other  rivers.  The  little  river  Stry. 
whicii  falls  into  the  Dniestr,  It  navigable  for  ra/ts  for 
nearly  AO  miles,  and  Its  valley  offers  a good  past  across 
the  Carpathi.xnt  Into  Hungary,  the  tlistance  fr<itn  the 
Stry  to  the  Thelsi  in  Ilungarv,  not  exceeding  70  miles. 
I'nder  the  cirrumstances  of  ine  greater  portion  of  the 
courses  of  the  Vistula  and  Diilcstr  ireing  In  the  power 
of  foreign  potentite*.  this  cheaj>  means  of  communi- 
cation with  the  Danulw  and  the  Adriatic  Sea  ought  not 
to  be  overlooked.  The  iron  railway  now  in  progresa  of 
being  constructed  between  Vienna  and  B^Klmia,  pro- 
mises to  open  a most  lulvanUg'ous  line  of  communU 
cation  between  this  province  anil  the  capital. 

The  entries  at  the  nutrim-house  of  good*  Importe*! 
from,  and  exportnd  to,  foreign  countries.  In  KlOand  1^37 
were:  — 
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The  Imports  consist  chiefly  of  cattle  from  Moldavia, 
and  Turkish  wares  for  Inland  consumption  and  for  the 
transit  trade  from  Odessa.  Furs,  hare-skins,  wax.  and 
honey  are  importi'd  from  the  Hu*sian  provinces  j the 
eiport*  consist  of  com.  thnlier,  linen,  hemp  and  fiax, 
MJt,  Umc,  and  other  articles.  Dm  the  trade  with  the 
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The  Rom.  Catholics  are  rhiefly  the  Polish  inhaht.  o( 
the  circles  to  the  W.  of  the  .*»an  : the  BiisoUk  tnhabs  of 
the  K.  cirrlrs  prnloss  the  Greek  crre<l,  artil  have  an  arch- 
bish<ip  In  I-cmbcrg  andablshop  tn  I’rzeinysl.  The  Rom. 
('atholirs  have  likewise  an  arc'- bishop  at  Lemt>erg.  under 
whom  are  the  bishops  of  Tariiow  and  Przrroysl.  I,em* 
berg  has  likewise  an  Armenian  archbidiKp.  'Hic  Schis- 
matic Greek  Church,  the  prufi-tsors  of  which  are  chiefly 
the  Moldavian  Inhabs.  uf  (he  Bukowiiui,  have  .i  bishop  at 
Cteniowitx.  Galicia  has  73  monasteries,  with  .3*16  priests 
and  '£<t  aiumni  and  lay  broiheis.  Id  IA  nii>nastrr1r*  there 
are  165  nuns.  The  parochial  clergy  are,  for  the  2.6bi>  Cath. 
and  Greek  united  fuirishes.  3,3.^3;  and  the  clc^y  of  oilier 
confessions,  for  322  (>ari*hes,  3*i'i  in  mmiiH>r.  'The  Jesulia 
have,  for  many  years,  conducted  a college  at  'rarnojK.l. 

Altliuugh  (lie  institutions  for  rtiucatlnn  have  l>een 
much  improved  by  the  rare  of  the  ,Vu»*rian  governmenu 
yet  Gaik-ia  is  not  as  well  organised  In  this  res|<cct  os  the 
\V.  provinces  of  the  empire.  The  Greek  clergy  profess 
to  «<durate  the  |xx>r,  and  (heir  ourolier  swells  tlie  list  of 
elementary  schools,  imt  the  lower  classes  may  be  said  to 
be  every  where  uneducated  : though  the  Pnli-h  |>e:isanU 
are  di*tinguishcil  fur  quickness  of  talent,  and  gowlneas 
of  dU|M>»itiun.  I'he  lutlc  instruction  spread  amongst 
the  pc*o|de  is  chieHy  confined  to  the  Jews,  who.  by 
piiHnoting  traile,  may  be  said,  at  present,  to  represent 
the  middle  class,  and  who,  thrvugn  liadly  tr<*Atcd  and 
much  abnieil,  are,  in  (he  present  nrgleetetl  eoiidition  of 
the  lower  orders,  useful  and  almost  imUspensable  b<Ah 
to  the  highest  and  the  lr>west  classes.  They  are  not  imly 
siibji'ct  to  a high  property  tax,  hut  their  religious  rites, 
which  arc  somewhat  less  crirciimscrilMHl  than  in  other 
countries  in  their  celebration,  are  made  a source  of  re- 
venue to  the  crown.  The  ni'at  kilkxl  by  tliclr  butcliera, 
and  the  lights  with  which  they  ceietirnte  the  sabbath, are 
both  lieavtly  (axed.  In  1637  the  numixT  of  educalkioal 
bistitutiuns  was,^ 
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13  r>*min«r  whools 
.3  nro«l«  srlkinU 
24  boanll  HR  tchuots 


1345  aietiKtitary  sebonto  - 6*,96§ 
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The  Sunday-school  I were  595  In  number,  attended  by 
29.UWO  children. 

The  charitable  Institution*  consist  of  17  hospitals,  with 
(1x37)  11.951  patients,  li  sides  2K  iH’lmiging  to  (he  mili- 
tary. which  counted  SA.S’**'  pattenU  ; I mad-hou*c  : 1 
rouiidliiig  bosidtol  • and  21*2  alms. houses  with  1. 970  In- 
mates. The  il  iiistltntiimi  fur  the  icliof  of  the  i>oor. 
had  4.329  claimants  In  tw37. 

In  its  snv>-rnment  Galicia  is  placed  on  a similar  foot- 
ing to  the  GiTman  pr«*vinees  ami  Bohemia  The  seat 
of  the  highest  aulhoritlos  is  at  l.,emberg  (Polish  /.sr*dtp), 
where  the  courU  of  Justice,  Imlh  civil  and  criminal,  of 
I.v*t  resort  arc  stAtioned.  Fur  noble's,  the  Landrecht 
courts  (if  lA-miK'rg,  Tarnow.  Stanblawtiw.  and  i'ser- 
nowltx.  and  for  cUiirni,  the  magtstrary  of  the  larger 
towns,  distribute  Jiis.icc  ; and  the  |•eilS.->ntt  are  amenalde 
to  2..5&N  manorial  courts,  of  which  2,519  are  held  by  the 
officers  rif  landtxl  proprietors,  and  >.*  by  the  crown. 
Criminal  courts  are  held  at  I-emberg.  Wlsmrii.  Sanil>or. 
Stanlslawow.  Uzezow.  and  Czeriiowitz.  The  Uiiki»wina 
has  no  tiianorial  courts,  the  judiciary  |iower  being  solely 
vested  in  the  crown. 

Tlie  Inland  uositUm  of  (his  province,  which  the 
partition  of  Poland  mt  u(T  from  its  natural  comimi. 
nlcatiun  with  the  sen  by  means  of  the  Vistula  and 
the  Dniestr,  is  the  greatest  impediment  to  its  rapbl 
advance  In  point  of  prosiierity.  A new  o^ieidng  for 
(he  exportation  of  its  ricn  priHittce  Is  forward 

to  when  the  completion  of  the  iron  railway  from  Ibn-hnia 
to  Vienna  shall  lake  placi*.  The  land  carrkige  traffic,  to 
which  allusion  ho*  (teen  made  almve  as  iMung  actively 
carried  on  ln'tween  Odessa  and  Brody,  tli.iws  how  na- 
tural a line  of  trade  might  Ite  establlslied  on  the  Dniestr 
belwi>en  the  countries  of  the  N.K.  jHinioo  of  Europe 
and  the  .Asiatic  provinces  of  Turkey  and  Persia. 

(jsiiru,  a proT  c*f.*<iiam,  situated  at  the  N.  VV.  extre- 
mltyof  that  peninsula, lying  betwi*en  lat  41®  A2'and4T'  47' 
N.,  and  lietwren  long.  T'  17'  and  9“  14'  W.  It  I*  Ivoiinded 
M.  and  W.  by  the  AtUuttlc.  S.  t>y  Portugal,  and  K.  by  the 
Spanish  provs,  of  Leon  and  Asluzias.  Area,  15,660  aq.  m. 
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Pnp„  ACT.iriting  lo  Minima,  1,7T>S,*>0.  Th«  cnunlry  Is  In 
gi'iirral  rery  nuiuntainous.  beine  int«rt«ctMl  by  the 
branches  of  ibp  AslurUut  mountams.  which  separate  at 
the  Sh‘rra<{e  IS  ilainarcUa,and  form  three  ranites  running 
W.S.W  aniJ  ,S.S.\V.  through  the  pror.  In  this  urov.  there 
are  numcroiti  ilcpresiiuns  or  valleys  In  every  direction,  of 
which  those  Incliiitng  W.  and  S.W.  are  extensive  and 
fertile,  esped^Uiy  those  of  the  Minho.  StI,  and  t'lla. 
7'he  rivers,  w liich  follow  the  course  of  these  valleys,  and 
peneraMy  give  them  their  names,  are  neither  long  nor 
III  )iort.uit,  exccut  the  Minho,  which  rises  in  the  Sierra 
de  Moiulonedo.  in  the  S.  K.  part  of  the  prov.,  and  dowing 
S . wiili  tiumernus  adluenis  by  Lugn.  receives  the  Sll 
from  the  mountains  of  Astorga,  and  then  passing  by 
OrtMisi.,  HibaiUvia  and  Tii^,  enters  the  Atlantic  in  lat. 
41^  N-.  after  a course  of' Hi6m.  The  next  in  import- 

ance are  the  Tambro.  running  K.  Into  the  Bay  of  Soya, 
the  Uila  running  K.S.K.  into  the  Day  of  Arosa,  and  the 
l.ima.  which  enters  Portugal  near  Lindnso.  The  coast 
oi  lialiria,  es|>erialiy  on  the  W.  tide,  is  abrupt  and  much 
liideiitiHl,  I'orming  numerous  capes  and  bays.  Of  the 
former.  V.  < irteg.-il  and  Kinisterre  arc  best  known  ; of  the 
latter  the  Bays  of  Ferrol.  BeUnsos,  Coruda.  Pontevedra. 
and  Vigo,  are  the  most  extensive.  The  temperature 
varies  greatly  ; in  the  N.  and  among  (he  mountains,  cold. 
d.im|>,  and  rainy;  warm  and  moist  on  the  coast;  but 
warm,  dt^.  and  aenia)  in  the  S.W.  part  of  the  prov.  Al- 
though lug  and  moisture  prevail  more  here  than  in 
iDO»t  ntlirr  parts  of  Spain;  the  climate  is  nut  unhealthy, 
and  (he  ncu|ilo  are  rulnist,  and  capable  of  heavy  and  con- 
tinuous lahmir.  The  high  lands  produce  abumlanee  of 
g>>od  forest  timber,  adapted  for  ship-building.  There  is 
gonl  pasturage  for  cattle,  sheep,  and  horses,  which  are 
ae|>t  in  small  quantities  by  even  the  lowest  classes  of  the 
rural  pofiuiation,  and  sold  at  monthly  fairs  for  removal  to 
other  parts  of  Spain.  The  produce  of  the  valleys  consists 
of  wine,  maice.  wheat,  barley,  flax,  and  potatoes,  a part 
of  which  are  shipped  off  to  Alicante,  MaloKn,  and  Barce- 
lona. Thu  fwoel  chestnut  grows  ahumbuitly,  and  may 
lie  Justly  called  the  bread  of  the  Galidans.  as  It  n>nitb 
tutes  (heir  common  and  favourite  food.  The  mineral 
productiuiiB  consist  of  copper,  lead,  antimony,  and  tin  ; 
white  marble  aiKl  jasper  are  found  in  (he  mountains  of 
the  V.  part.  There  are  several  mineral  springs  ; one  is 
at  Orensp.  Along  the  coast  are.anchovy  fl»hcru's,  chiefly 
condu..ud  by  (.'aialonians. 

Thu  pop  it  principally  agricultural,  and  landed  pro- 
perty is  ukually  divldeti  into  small  possessions,  so  that 
lliere  are  few  rich  proprietors,  but  many  occupiers 
tilling  their  own  land  and  rearing  their  small  slocks  of 
cattU-,  Mamifactures  are  but  little  followed,  coarse  wool- 
lens. linens,  and  sail-cloth  bring  the  only  articles  produced. 
*1  he  Galirlatis.  or  (Vaf/egos,  are  a quiet,  simple,  hos- 
]it(ai>le,  and  industrious  i>eoplc,  ^ave,  sober,  and  trust- 
worthy: (be  men  are  hardy,  and  patient  under  fatigue 
or  privation  ; the  womeu  are  dark,  but  handsome,  cheer- 
ful, and  fond  of  singing  their  national  airs.  Like  the 
Swiss,  they  leave  their  country  in  great  numbers,  some- 
times 90,000  in  a year,  to  seek  employment  In  other 
parts  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  where  labour  is  better  re- 
warded. The  best  servants  in  Madrid  and  other  prlncipai 
towns  come  from  Galicia,  and  they  are  preferred  for 
fldciity  and  obedience ; and  the  porters  and  water-carriers 
of  Ma^irld,  Lisbon,  and  Bevllle.  are  usually  natives  of 
(ids  prov.  Indeed,  so  much  more  effective  are  the 
Galicuns  in  getting  in  the  harvest  and  vintages  than 
the  (.'.utilian  and  rortuguesc  peasants,  that  a failure  is 
considered  as  a necessary  consequettee  of  their  alMcnce 
from  the  work.  They  make  also  (he  best  soldiers  in  the 
Spatilih  armv.  The  language  spoken  in  this  prov.  U 
tlio  old  Castilian  (which  much  resembles  Portuguese) 
mixevl  with  low  L^ia 

GallcU  Is  divided  Into  7 provs.,  and  subdivided  into 
JurUdirtions.  Princ^l  towns.  SL  lago,  the  cap., 
Coruna,  and  Orensc.  The  whole  is  governed  by 
magistrates.  The  church  dliiclpllne  Is  conducted  by  an 
arcnblibop  and  four  bishops. 

Thu  Callaici,  the  ancient  Inhab.  of  this  district,  were 
flrst  conquered  by  Dedmus  Junius  Brutus,  and  wholly 
siibjugatid  by  Augustus,  who  Included  the  country  in  the 
prov.  of  TarracvHcnsu.  The  Visigoths  took  the  country 
from  the  Romans,  and  were  in  their  turn  driven  from  it 
by  the  Moors.  The  princes  of  Asturias  retook  it  from 
the  Moon,  and  annexed  It  to  their  kingdom,  which  was 
united  with  Castile  in  1039.  (MMano.) 

G.ALL  (ST.),  a canton  oi  Switserland,  in  the  E.  part 
of  which  It  is  situated,  occupying  the  1 4th  place  in  the  Swiss 
Confederation.  It  has  E.  a portion  of  the  Austrian  dom. 
(the  Vorarlberg  and  Liclitensteln),  (Vom  which  it  is  se- 
parated by  the  Khino ; S.K,  and  S.  the  Grlsons ; W.  the 
cantons  GLarus,  Schwytx.  and  Zurich,  with  its  lake; 
and  N.  Thurgau,  and  the  Lake  of  Ccmstance.  I^cngth, 
N.  Co  S,,  about  40  ra. ; breadth  varying  from  II  to  nearly 
M m.  Area,  747  to.  m.  Pop.  (IkM)  iag,K.Vt.  Surface 
greatly  diversifled  : in  the  N.  there  is  an  inconsiderable 
portion  of  plain  country,  but  the  central  aiwi  H.  parts  are 
almost  wholly  covered  with  Alpine  ranges,  the  fummlts  of 


some  of  which  rise  alvove  the  limit  of  perpetual  snow. 
Mount  Sebeihe,  at  the  S.\V.  extremity,  is  estimated  to 
be  lO.lKg  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  Kamcekberg 
7,614  ft. ; the  .Speer,  a mountain  near  the  esrotre  of  the 
canton,  is6,90Sit.  in  elevation.  (Bmgmirt,Orograpitr.) 
There  arc,  however,  several  extensive  and  fertile  vil- 
las. as  that  of  Toggenburg,  watered  by  the  Thur, 
96  m.  in  length,  those  of  the  Rhine,  Ac. ; and  others 
noted  for  their  wild  and  picturesque  character.  Next 
to  the  Khine,  the  chief  rivers  are  the  Thur,  Sitter, 
Sera,  and  Tarolna;  all,  except  Che  last,  have  gene- 
rally a N.W.  direction.  The  princiual  lake  is  that 
of  Vr'allenstadt,  mostly  cotnnrlsed  within  this  cant. 
The  plains  and  valleys  are  In  many  parts  well  cul- 
tivated ; Imt  the  corn  produced  Is  insuradeot  for  home 
consumption.  Potatoes  are  extensively  grown.  Fruit 
is  largely  cultirati'd,  etpedally  in  the  N.  Cider  Is 
the  ordinary  drink  of  the  people ; and  4n  the  moun- 
tainous parts  of  the  country  a good  deal  of  kirteker- 
waiter  is  mode.  There  are  vineyards  in  many  of  tho 
districts,  In  which  a red  wine  is  made  ; and  the  wine  of 
Bouchberg,  In  (he  valley  of  the  Hhlne,  is  esteem<*d 
the  best  of  German  Switxerland.  But  the  principal 
branch  of  rural  Industry  is  the  rearing  of  cattle.  Arti- 
ficial meadows  are  well  kept  in  the  mountainous  parts, 
but  not  rn'oerally  so  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  rountrv. 
The  number  of  homed  cattle  is  very  great ; and  in  the  ii. 
there  are  many  sheen,  goats,  and  hugs.  Every  soring 
consIdernUlc  flocks  of  shetqi  are  bought  In  the  Orisons, 
kept  during  the  summer  In  St.  Gall,  anti  sold  in  the  au- 
tumn. Dairy  huDitandry  is  not  so  well  attended  to  in  this 
as  in  many  other  cantons  ; but  though  the  cheese  be  of 
an  inferior  quality,  the  butter  is  superior.  The  forests 
in  the  S.  are  extensive,  conslitlng  ) rincipally  of  ptna 
and  fir,  with  some  beech  trees,  and  a few  oaks.  But.  at 
present,  the  forests  are  almost  useless ; since,  from  the 
want  of  roads,  and  the  mountainous  nature  of  the  coun- 
try, it  is  in  mo«t  places  very  difllcult  to  bring  the  tlmiier 
to  market.  There  are  some  iron  mines  near  Kargans, 
and  coal  and  turf  are  met  with  elsewhere.  Mineral 
springs  are  numerous  ; amongst  them  are  the  relebrated 
baths  of  the  PfufTers  in  the  ii.  {See  Prfcrrxas.)  St.  Gall 
is  one  of  the  prliiri|val  Swiss  maniifarturing  cantons  ; at 
many  ns  60.00U  of  its  inhab.  being  suppoml  tobeemploys-d 
In  Its  mantifActurcs.  The«<*  are  chiefly  of  cotton  lahrict 
and  thread,  u<i|>ccially  muslins,  and  linen  cloth,  which 
WAS  formerly  the  principal.  Murlin^  of  extreme  fineness 
are  worm  in  large  quantities  in  the  town  of  St.  Gall,  and 
are  embroidered  by  the  women  In  most  of  the  districts. 
Cotton  thread  is  spun  mostly  in  the  S.,but  also  in  the 
valley  of  Toggenburg.  where  many  cotton  handkerchiefs 
and  other  fabrics  are  made,  'llirre  are  some  good  cloth 
bleaching  establishments  at  St.  Gall.  Rorschach,  Ac.,  and 
a few  glass  ami  wax-bleacldng  factories  ; but  the  manu- 
factures of  the  canton  have  generally  diminished  since 
the  peace.  F'xternal  commerce  is  chiefly  confliHH)  to  the 
Import  of  com  and  ocher  provisions,  and  of  raw  materials 
for  the  manufactures ; and  to  the  export  of  manufac- 
tured goods,  raw  bides,  aiul  cattle.  Tne  transit  trade  is 
incnniiderable,  except  on  the  Wailenstadt  lake  and  I.inth 
canal,  which  form  part  of  the  main  channel  of  communi- 
cation between  Zurich  and  Italy,  fit.  Gall  is  divided 
into  eight  districts,  and  has  no  town.  St.  Gall,  the  cap., 
except^,  with  2,0'^'0  iiiliab.  The  government  is  or>e  of 
the  most  democratic  in  Sw  itscrland.  It  is  composed  of  a 
grarul  and  a petty  council : the  first  consists  of  160  mem- 
bi-rs  (H4  Rnm.  Cath.  and  66  Protestants),  chosen  in  the 
difici'cnt  circlet  and  communes  by  the  suffVage  of  (hose 
citizens  above  31  years  of  age  who  are  neither  bankrupt, 
receiving  aid  from  nubile  charities,  nor  against  wrhom  a 
criminal  Judgment  nas  been  pronounced ; and  who  pay 
taxes  on  projterty  to  the  amount  of  tkK)  Swiss  francs. 
In  IH31,  33.9HO  citizens  were  entitled  to  vote.  Mem- 
bers of  the  grand  council  must  be  above  30  years  of 
age : they  are  elected  for  three  years,  but  are  always 
re-eligible.  The  petty  council,  which  has  the  execu- 
tive power,  consists  of  nine  members,  chosen  f^om  among 
the  grand  council,  each  of  whom  must  pay  taxes  on. 
property  to  the  amount  of  6,(XI0  fr.  Ihe  grand  coun- 
cil passes  or  rejects  laws  proposed  to  it  by  the  petty 
council ; has  the  superintendenrr  of  all  the  state  ac- 
counts ; appoints  all  public  functionaries,  and  fixes  their 
salaries ; exercises  the  right  of  granting  pardons  ; and 
nominates  the  president  of  the  petty  council,  as  well  as 
Its  own,  who  are  c^ied  landanumnt.  one  being  a Catho- 
lic and  the  other  a Protestant,  and  who  alternately  preside 
in  either  assembly  for  a year.  The  people  at  large  have, 
however,  Ihn  privilege  of  a reio  on  any  law  passed  by  tlie 
couDcUs.lfthat  privilege  be  exerted  witnin  49 days  from  the 
time  of  its  pasting.  Knrh  commune  has  acouncif.composed 
of  from  4 to  13  members,  and  a syndic,  to  which  the  local 
administration  Is  confided.  Members  must  be  2fi  rears 
of  age,  at>d  pay  taxes  on  property  of  90  fr.  value.  There 
are  commuiui  and  district  Judicial  courts,  and  appeal 
from  the  latter  to  a supreme  court  In  the  cap.,  consisting 
of  13  Judges,  whose  qualifications  are  similar  to  those  of 
members  of  the  petty  council  The  total  pop.  consists  of 
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•tKmt  100,000  CAtboUcs  and  ft’MKK)  ProietUnti : the  Utter 
reticle  chlHly  in  the  c«p..  nml  the  ralle}i  of  ToKeeotMirg 
and  the  Khine.  The>'exhtbit  more  adiritjr  AiKl  inU-Ut> 
Kence  tlian  the  CUtbnIice  ; but  the  greateM  harmony 
exiue  bctwevn  the  two  perttuuirmt,  and  In  the  tariout 
public  rrhooU  teachers  helunging  to  either  are  indieerl- 
mioateljr  employed.  Ediiration  was  till  Uteljr  wrjr  back- 
ward, but  primary  and  secondary  schooU  are  now  esla* 
bliibed  in  erery  district.  There  are  some  high  sch<M>is  in 
the  cap.  German  is  the  language  of  Uie  rant.  St.  (.ail 
rurtilkhes  a contingent  of  9,ii30  men  to  the  army,  and 
3&.4&0  Swiss  fr.  to  the  treasury  of  the  Swiss  confode* 
ration.  Public  rerenuo  dorlns;  expendl. 

Cure,  274.0M  8.  This  canton  was  first  formed  in  J7'.*S, 
by  tlic  union  of  the  territories  of  the  city  and  abbey  of 
St.  tiall  with  (ho<ie  of  othec  districts,  previoualy  siilorct 
Co  the  Sw  iss  coufederatinn.and  admiiiisierwd  by  ^ibtrs. 

(*ALL(Sr.),  a town  of  SwlUerland.  asp.  ol  tlivaUiTe 
cant.,  on  the  Sleinach.  In  a narrow  and  rlcsated  valley, 
tu  m.  S.W.  the  Lake  of  Constance,  and  3<)  m K.  by  N. 
Zurich  I Ut.  475  40"  N . long.  IV*  B.  Pop. 

(1a3>4)  IO.WOl  It  Is  surrounded  by  old  walls  and  a dry 
ditch,  DOW  oonTerU<d  into  gardens ; and  has  three  sub. 
urbi.  It  is  well  built,  and  has  broad  streets,  the  re- 
mains of  a celebrated  abbey.  6 churches,  an  arsenal,  hos- 
pital, orphan  asylum,  a ('atholic  gTronasium  with  It  pro- 
fessors. a Protestant  cullcge  with  14  ; m.mv  learned  and 
benevolent  societUt,  pulnic  and  private  (ibrarh’S,  rul- 
lections  of  natural  hUtorr,  and  a entm  j or  public  re^ing- 
room.  A magnifirent  al^y  was  crect«-d  over  the  tomb 
ofa  monk,  railed  Galliis,  said  to  have  belonged  atone 
tima  to  loTM.  under  the  auspices  of  Pepin  rHerUt.1l. 
Tlili  abber  was  one  of  the  oldest  erclesiasticai  cst^lisb- 
ments  in  Germany.  It  became  the  asylum  of  learuiug 
during  the  dark  ages,  and  was  or>e  of  the  most  cclu- 
bratej  Khools  in  Europe  between  the  Aih  and  KHh  cen- 
turies. Here  the  works  of  the  authors  of  Homo  and 
Greece  were  ned  only  read  but  copied,  and  we  owe  to  ih« 
labour  of  these  oincure  monks  some  ut  the  most  vain- 
able  classical  authors ; QiilutllUn.  IVtrunius  Arbiter, 
Silius  lulicus.  and  Valerius  Flaccus  having  l>een  printed 
from  Mss.  found  here  in  1413.  Several  of  its  most  vaJu- 
able  M.SS.  haring  IwH-'n  lent  to  the  digiiitarh'S  attending 
the  Council  of  Constance,  were  not  returned  ; but  it  still 
contains,  or,  at  all  events,  did  contain  when  it  was  visited 
by  Mr.  Coxc.  a collection  of  letters,  In  ISvolunu's  folio, 
1^  the  most  distinguished  German  and  Swiss  reformers. 
The  library,  which  now  belongs  to  (ho  town,  occupies  a 
fine  apartment ; and,  besides  its  literary  treasures,  has 
some  iMJsts.  portrails.  and  a cabinet  of  mineralogy.  The 
abbey  chur^  Is  now  the  cathedral  of  the  diocese  of  St. 
Gall  and  Appeoaell ; the  ancient  palace  of  the  abbots 
(die  P/ait)  at  present  serves  for  the  publlf  nffii-es  of  the 
cantonal  government ; and  the  other  buildings  of  tho  mo- 
nastery have  l>e«'n  appropriated  to  the  Catholic  gymna- 
sliim.  The  abbey  was  secularised  after  the  Fretich  revo. 
Iiition,  and  In  lfii>5  its  revenues  were  set^uestratetl. 

St.  Gall  Is  one  of  the  chief  manufat'turing  towns  of 
Switxerland.  It  has  extensive  manufactures  of  mus- 
lin; is  the  centre  of  the  Swiu  trade  in  that  article, 
and  of  embroidery  in  gold  and  sllTer ; and  a general 
dep6t  for  the  merchandite  of  the  cantons  of  St.  Gall, 
Appcnzell,  and  Tlmrgau.  Other  cotton  fabrics  and 
yarn  are  also  producetl.  the  spinning  of  the  latter  em- 
plo)ing  several  factories.  In  the  suburbs  there  are  a 
great  many  bleaching  establishnirnts.  Some  pretty  ex- 
tensive banking  operations  are  transacted  in  the  town. 
A market  is  held  every  Saturd.1^.  and  'i  fairs  of  8 days 
each  lake  place  twice  a year.  The  Inhab.  are  generally 
active  and  prosperous  ; about  7Aihs  of  them  are  Protest- 
ants. House-rent  and  living  arc  exceciiingly  cheap. 
Alsout  ) m.  S.W.  St.  Gall  is  the  fm«  bridge  over  the 
Silter,  called  (he  Kroucrenbriicke,  fiOOfl.  lung,  and  85  ft. 
above  the  surface  of  the  river. 

The  abbots  of  St.  Gall  about  the  10th  renturv  began  to 
asaumc  a mlliUrr  character,  and  surrounded  tne  convent 
with  walls  and  ditches.  From  the  1.1th  century  they  cn- 
largnl  their  donilnions  at  the  expense  of  their  neigh- 
bours. till  they  became  the  most  considerable  territorial 
•ovcreijiiis  in  N.  Switzerland,  and  were  ratted  to  the 
r.vnk  orprlnccs  of  the  empire.  Early  In  the  13th  century, 
however,  ,\nponzfU  threw  off  their  yoke,  and  at  the  Hc- 
forinathm  the  town  of  St.  Gail  emancipatiM  it«elf  from 
their  control,  aiul  acquired  a territory  of  its  own.  The 
town  was  first  ineorpurated  in  the  luth  century  : In  I4.%4 
it  allied  Itself  with  the  free  Swiss  cantons,  and  sent  a 
diqiuiy  In  the  diet  ; and  at  the  end  of  the  17th  century,  lu 
civil  ami  political  Indcpendi'nce  was  set'itrcd.  (ricot, 
Statiitiqw  de  la  Suufe,  up.  3K>s — 40f>. ; I.uiz,  (ieogr.  and 
Statisi.  i(f  SicHttrland  i iLlpetic  .Untanack  i Cote't  SwU- 
terianj,  letter  Iv. ) 

GAI.I.IPOI.I  'an.  CaUipolit),  a lea-port  (own  of  S. 
Italy,  ktngd.  Naples,  pror.  Otranto,  cap.  dlstr.  .ind  rant., 
(/n  a rocky  islet  on  the  K.  a>asi  of  the  Giilph  of  Taranto, 
4P  ni.  S.K.  Taranlo.  and  m.  W.S.W.  Otranto;  Ut. 
4W^3*  K..  long.  I7'J.3H»  K.  Pop.  R.500.  A bridee  unitez 
It  with  the  maioland,  on  which  is  Its  luburb  Llzza. 


GALLII’OLI. 

' GalllDoll  Is  fortiBcd,  and  has  a castle,  bombarded  by  tli« 
English  in  1>|!L  It  is  well  built,  aoil  has  a good  calhe- 
dral,  several  churches  and  convents,  a seminary,  and 
some  other  uiiblic  schools.  About  I m.  W.  from  tho 
town  Is  the  island  of  Amirea.  on  whlrli  is  a lighthouse  ; 
and  betwem  It  and  (ialkipoti  there  are  Irotn  9 to  iO 
and  lx  fathoms  water  ; but  vessels  of  C'lnsidvrablc  bur- 
den  must  not  come  wtth>n  gunshot  of  the  city.  GolIU 
puli  dtspLiys  an  air  of  great  hKlustry,  If  not  of  aftluooee. 
U U liic  must  freqtiented  of  all  (he  st-a  ports  on  the  S.K. 
roast  of  Naples : and  the  great  mart  for  the  oil  of  .\puita. 
most  of  which  Is  sbippeil  here,  it  biing  peculiarly  well 
adapted  to  s<rrve  as  a diq^  fur  oil.  **  The  rock  (lime- 
stone) on  which  the  town  is  built  is  easily  excavated  ; and 
in  caverns  thus  c<m*lriu*ted  oil  clarities  soimut,  and  keeps 
without  rancidity  much  longer  than  in  any  other  place. 
Hence  nnrarrous  oll-h>ni.ses  are  eslabtlshcd  at  GudliiKslI, 
and  a very  coosulerable  poitiun  of  the  ro,  k Is  cut  futu 
cisterns.  A Gaihp>liuti  oil-warehouse  generally  orciu 
pies  the  ground-Soor  of  a dwelling-house,  and  has  a low 
arched  ruoL  S->me  are  more  extensive  ; but.  on  an  ave- 
rage. they  aie  about  3*)  A.  Mpure.  In  the  stone  floor  you 
see  4,  6.  or  more  holes,  which  are  rirmiar,  about  3 ft.  in 
diameter,  and  like  the  mouths  of  wells.  Each  of  these 
hok*s  gives  access  to  a se}«ratc  rt*lero  beneath  your 
U'ct ; ami  when  the  oil  is  poured  into  thorn,  rare  ts  token 
n<it  to  mix  different  qualities,  or  oils  at  dilR'rent  stagt  s. 
In  the  same  reservoir.  One  cistern  is  set  apart  for  opUo 
mosttt,  or  oil  (hat  is  not  clariti«d  ; another  for  pure  oil  of 
the  season  ; anothtw  fur  old  oil.  Ac.  I have  M.-en  oil  (hat 
bad  thus  brvn  preserved  lor  7 y<Mrs  lu  a perfect  state,  ur, 
as  the  Gaii!|>nli  inerrhants  have  it.  cM<aro,  giuJit*  t itxrn- 
fnnte.  1 also  many  times  veriited  tlir  fact  that  the  n*o*h>, 
or  oil  la  lu  turbid  state,  which  arrtvc<l  almost  a«  block  and 
thick  as  pitch,  soon  became  bright  and  yellow  In  these 
excellent  reservoirs,  with'mt  any  help  from  man..,. 
When  the  oil  is  tr>  be  ship|MHl,  it  Is  dr.i«n  off  the  cistern 
into  u/err  or  skins,  and  s->  cjirried  on  men’s  shoidderz 
down  to  a small  house  on  the  si-A-shnro.  In  that  houso 
there  is  a Urge  open  bash)  capable  of  containing  a given 
quantity,  and  of  measuring  the  oil,  and  into  th.vt  live 
(torters  rmidy  their  skins  as  they  arrive.  A lnb>-  cuuimu- 
nlcates  from  the  bavin  to  a Urge  c«Hk  on  the  mit»ide  of 
the  house.  When  the  basin  is  full.  wi-ll-inAde  casks  of 
various  sizes,  for  the  cvsovcnlenre  of  stowage,  i.lacv»l 
under  theoM'k,  which  is  then  turned,  and  (he  casks  arn 
fdleit.  As  (ho  casks  are  closed  up  by  the  cooper,  tho 
porter*  roil  them  dow  n to  (he  brink  of  the  sea,  w In  rc  the 
sailors  secure  several  of  tlH-m  together  with  a roi>e.  and 
taking  the  end  of  the  cord  into  liie  boat,  they  row  off  to 
the  vs^ic),  towing  the  oll-rasbs  through  the  u^aer  afler 
them.”  (From  the  volume  in  the  t.ihrurtf  iV  Kniei- 
taiuing  Knoirledge,  entitled  Vfcriable  Sututanct-t  — 
yinirriaU  Ma»Mja^  ture$.)  Gail>|K>li  has  also  inami. 
factiires  of  muslin,  cotton  stockings,  and  woollen  goods  ; 
couflderable  trosle  In  corn,  wine,  fruit.  Ac.  ; ami  a pro- 
ductive tunny-fl-hery.  U is  said  to  have  been  origin.illy 
founded  by  colonists  from  Laccnlieinou.  U suffered 
gri'otly  at  the  hands  of  Charles  U.  iff  Naples,  Uin  Vune- 
tlans,  and  the  Turks  ^ but  the  F.mprror  Charles 
improved  its  fortiricatioiis.  and  n^stonxl  to  it  h con- 
smrahle  share  of  prosperity.  (Sictnbume i Cruren  f 
Jtampo/di,  4rc.) 

Galupuli  (an.  a sca-|>ort  town  of  Turkey 

in  Europi*.  prov.  lloumcU^i.  cap.  8anjla«.k  xnd  dlstr.. 
on  a hcadlaiul  calleil  the  Braccio  di  Cai/ipidi,  at  the 
point  where  tho  ll«>ilesiK>nt  unites  with  the  sea  of 
Marmara,  90  miles  S.  Adrionople.  ainl  124  miles  W.  by  S. 
Constaotinoj)le  ; kit.  4(N  24^  3f>"  N.,  long.  SfT'  3*r* 
4.V'  E.  Pop.  17.000.?  It  was  once  fortl&ed.  but  i»  now 
d^titute  of  walls;  Its  only  defence  being,  in  the  words 
of  Tournefort.  “a  sorry  square  castle,,  with  an  old 
tower,  doubtless  that  of  nojazet.”  Tho  town  condvts  «>f 
misrralde  liuuses  and  dirty  streets,  iutennixed  with  gar- 
dens, The  bazo-irs,  htmever,  are  extensive  and  wrll- 
furiilsiicd.  There  arc  two  rarts,  a N.  and  S..  which  fre- 
quently harbour  tho  Imperial  fleets.  Gallipoli  bilng  the 
chief  station  of  the  capilaii-pasha.  It  U also  the  sec  of  s 
Greek  hishop ; and  has  m3mifacturi>f  of  cottons,  silk, 
earthenware,  and  the  l>rvt  Morocco  leather  m.\de  in 
Turkey.  A few  remains  of  antiquity  arc  In  good  pre- 
servation, and  fragments  of  scul|gure  and  arrhitectiire 
arc  MSI)  In  every  i»arl  of  the  town.  \\  hen  Sir  J.  Hob- 
house  vislUHl  Ga]li)>o!l  in  Ikfdl,  h.*df  Its  Itihnb.  were 
T»irk.«.  ajul  the  rrinaliider  Greeks  and  Jews,  i'he  great 
Dumlter  of  Turkisli  tombs  in  its  viclnllr  prove  tt  to 
have  l)«cji  a favourilo  place  of  residence  w fili  Ibc  Turk*. 
A little  corn  is  grown  in  Us  neighbourhood,  hut  n<d 
enough  fur  l-4th  part  of  the  pop,  Oalltpull  wos  (hi* 
first  Eiirni^.in  town  which  fell  into  rhe  hands  of  the 
Turks,  'rhey  took  it  In  1.S37.  on  which  iwcaslon  the 
emperor  John  Palculogus  observed,  that  he  had  only  lost 
a jar  of  wine,  and  a sty  for  hogs,  alluding  to  the  maga- 
zines and  cvllari  built  by  Justinian.  Bsjazot  I.,  how- 
ever, knowing  Us  Importance  for  luissing  from  Pruia  to 
Adrlaneple.  had  it  retired  anil  strmrthcned.and  Ul  port 
improved  (Toarmyor// J/oMokjc,  let.  xlili.) 


GALLOWAY. 

(lALLOWAV,  In  tb«*  S.  of  Scotland,  com- 

riilnft  the  co«.  of  Wtatown  and  Kirkcudbright.  lU 
ireenviom  were  at  one  time  much  more  extenitve  ; but 
for  > lengthened  period  It  hu  been  r(^trirtt*d  oi  above. 

OAI.I.OWAV  (MULL  OP),  a promontory  of  Scot- 
land, CO.  Wigtown,  comprising  the  S.  portion  of  the 
<listr.  c.tliod  the  Hhynn*.  It  itretrhes  in  a S S.E.di- 
rcetion  from  Hortpatriek  to  the  Point  of  the  Mull, 
about  17  m. : its  bre.'uith  varies  from  about  3 to  about 
ftm.  'Hie  Point  of  the  Mull,  the  farthest  S.  limit  of 
Sentland,  In  Ut.  3R'  N.,  long.  4®  W.,  rises  about 

3.^5  feet  aimve  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  Is  bold,  bleak, 
and  striking.  A lighthouse  of  the  Brst  class,  with  an 
intermittent  light,  haring  the  lantern  elevated  3*25  feet 
abovR  the  level  of  the  sea,  h.as  been  iTerted  on  this 
headland.  The  view  from  the  balcony  of  the  lighthouse 
Is  reryextensire,  comraamling  the  whole  Isle  of  Man.  the 
coast  of  Cumberlaxvd  and  the  Cumberland  mountains; 
a great  part  of  the  coast  with  the  mountains  of  Dum- 
friesshire and  nalloway,  the  Paps  of  Jura,  aixl  the  coast 
of  Ireland,  from  Fairhrad  to  the  Muume  mountains. 

GAl.I.()WA  Y (KKW),  a royal  and  pari.  bor.  of  Scot- 
land. on  an  accUvltr,  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Ken,  nearly 
In  the  centre  of  ttie  S.  of  Kirkcudbright,  on  the  road 
from  Kirkcudbright  to  .Ayrshire  by  Dairy  and  Dalmid- 
llngton,  17  ra.  X.  N.W.  KIrkcudbrighL  Fop.  460. 
Though  Bncly  and  romantically  situated,  it  is  a poor 
mean  place,  without  trade  or  importance  of  any  kind. 
Kenmure  Castle,  the  residence  of  the  viscounts  Kenroure, 
within  4m.  of  the  bur.,  stands  on  a conical  mound  at  the 
bead  of  Locli  Ken.  through  which  the  river  of  the  same 
n.ime  Buwa  The  song  **  Keiirourc’s  on  and  n*-a,'’  refers 
to  the  viscount  Kenmure  who  was  beheaded  for  rebellion 
in  1715.  In  the  bor.  or  neighbourhood  were  born  Thomas 
Gordon,  author  of  Cafo's  Lrttfn,  the  Independent  n'Aig, 
Ac.,  ami  translator  of  Sallust  and  Tacitus ; John  Lowe, 
author  of  Mary'iliream;  and  Kobert  Horou,  author  of  a 
Iliitory  qf  SevUnnd,  in  6 vols.,  and  various  other  works. 

Xew  Galloway  was  ererted  Into  a royal  burgh  In  16:i3. 

It  unites  with  Stranraer, Wigtown,  and  Whithorn  in  send- 
ing I inem.  to  the  11.  of  C.  HegUtered  voters,  In  1N3D-40, 
17.  {Mnrrap't  lAlerarp  Hitt,  qf  Oaiiotcay,  3d  edition, 
pp.  ITU.  UID.  *2C9.) 

GALWAY,  a mar.  CO.  on  the  W'.  coast  of  Treland,  prov. 
Connaucrlit,  having  S.  Galway  Bay  and  the  cos.  Clare  and 
Tlpi>iTary  ; K.  King’s  County  and  Hoscommon  ; N.  the 
latter  and  Mayo;  and  W.  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Area. 

I, 5l0.5;i'i  acres,  of  which  47G.Uy7  are  mountain  atid  bi»g, 
and  77.0V2  water,  principally  ct>usUtIng  of  Ixjughs  Corrib 
nnd  Mask.  The  coast  of  tiic  co.  Is  deeply  indeutcsl  In  its 
W.  and  H.W.  portions  by  numerous  bays  and  arms  of  the 
SCI,  afllwding  Bne  hut  nrglerti'd  asylums  for  shipping, 
ami  good,  hut  also  neglected,  tlshlng  stations.  Climate 
mild,  but  humid.  Thec<».  presents  every  variety  of  sur- 
face and  soil:  the  country  iyit^g  to  the  W.  of  Loughs 
Corrib  and  Mask,  including  tnc  districts  of  Connemara, 
Jarconnaught.  and  Joyce’s  Countn*,  being  one  of  the 
most  rugged  and  wildest  portions  of  Ireland.  The  other 
portion  of  the  cn.,  or  that  lying  to  the  E.  of  Galway 
town  and  of  the  above-mentioned  lakes,  is  comparatively 
flat  and  fertile.  After  the  Shannon,  which  bounds  the 
rn.  on  the  ii.E..  the  most  considerable  rivers  arc  the 
Suck  and  the  Black  River.  Agriculture  is  very  back- 
ward. A great  cxtetislon  of  tillage  has  taken  place  of  late 
years ; but  it  Is  donbtlUl  whether  this  l>e  any  Ininrove- 
nu'Ut.  and  whether  it  be  not  wholly  ascribabic  to  inc  Im- 
provident  breaking  up  of  old  pasture  land.  Primi|>al 
crops,  oats  and  pntatrves;  Imt  a gmid  deal  of  w heat  is  now 
also  raised.  Estates  mostly  very  large.  Tillage  farms 
mostly  very  small,  and  very  generally  let  ou  the  vllla;;c 
or  partnership  system,  which  is  destructive  alike  of  aarl- 
cnlture  and  of  the  Interests  of  the  occupiers.  A good  deal 
of  work  is  i>erfonned  by  the  loy  or  spade.  Excellent 
long-liomecl  rattle  are  met  with  in  this  co.,  which,  indeed, 
is  much  Iveller  fitted  for  graiing  than  for  tillage.  Ave- 
rage rent  of  land,  12r.  Id.  an  acre.  The  farm-houses  and 
cottages  are,  generally  speaking,  wretched  in  the  ex- 
treme ; and  the  cottiers  arc  quite  as  b.'uily  off  as  in  most 
other  partvof  Ireland.  Maimfactures  can  hardly  be  said  to 
exist  i and.  w Itli  the  exception  of  limestone  and  marbles, 
the  minerals  arc  of  no  importance,  lo  many  districts, 
the  Irish  language  1s  Id  all  but  universal  use.  Galway  is 
the  only  considerable  town.  The  co.  is  divided  into  16 
baronies  and  116  parishes,  and  returns  4 mems.  to  the 

II.  of  C.,  vii.  2 for  the  co.,  and  2 for  the  bor.  of  Galway. 
RecUtcred  electors  for  the  co..  IKVt-S'j,  3,074.  In  1K3I, 
Galway  (inc.  town)  hail  67,114  inhab.  houses,  72.224 
famiflrs,  nnd  414. Inhab.,  Of  whom  'Jbi.Gbl  were  males, 
and  20'j.9‘>3  females. 

Galwat,  atnwn  and  sea-port  of  Ireland,  on  its  W.  coast, 
prov.  Connaught : it  is  a co.  of  Itself,  but  Is  locally  situ- 
ated in  the  above  co.,  ou  Imth  sides  the  river  Bowing  from 
I.nugh  Corrib  to  the  sea,  at  its  mouth,  and  at  the  N.E. 
exircmllrof  Galway^Bav,  113  rn.  W.  Dublin  ; Ut.  53®  2A' 
30"  X .,  long.  9®  13'  The  co.  of  the  town,  extends  over 
a space  of  23.noo  acres,  and  had  in  1K.H  a pop.  of  33,120,  of 
mhoTo  31,467  were  retldeut  In  the  town,  and  11,663  in  the 
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country  ; 52,117  Ulnp.  at  the  same  lime.  R.  Cath..  and 
1.000  rrotestanti,  including  81  Frcsliytcrlans.  Galway, 
frmn  a remote  perUxI,  has  Item  a place  of  conitder.vlilo 
Importance,  both  as  a military  station  and  a commercial 
mart  It  underwent  various  vicissitudes  tluriiig  the  civil 
war  of  1641,  when  it  was  taken  hy  the  parliamentary 
army,  and  in  that  of  16hS,  when  it  surrendered  lo  ilte 
tiro  forces  of  King  \Mili.vrn.  Thu  town  is  situated  priii- 
ci|tally  on  the  1C.  side  of  the  river : that  )>ortlni>  of  it  which 
was  includeil  wlthiu  (he  old  wails  is  built  chiefly  in  tire 
Spanish  fashion,  the  houses  bs-lng  of  stone,  In  a qmidr.vn- 
gular  form,  with  an  ojien  area  in  (he  centre,  to  wiilch  tlio 
entrances  from  the  strr'ct  are  through  arched  gateways. 
In  this  part  the  streets  are  narrow,  ill  pavnl,  and  dirty. 
The  river  is  crossed  by  two  bridges,  one  built  in  1343, 
and  still  in  excellent  condition,  the  other  of  modem  con- 
struction. The  w.-ilit  were  taken  down  in  the  beginning 
of  last  century,  with  the  exception  of  the  N.  bastion, 
which  has  bem  preserved  in  its  orlgimvl  state.  The 
Xew  Town,  R.  from  the  Old  Town,  built  according  to 
the  modern  fashion,  cotitalns  a square  nnd  several  wide 
streets.  The  extensive  suburb  of  n.-uldagh,  inhabited 
exclusively  by  iisiiermcn,  lies  on  the  W.  side  of  the  river. 
'I'he  town,  with  the  surrounding  dijtiict,  comprising  the 
parish  of  St.  Nlchol.oi  and  seseii  others  in  the  vicinity, 
constitutes  the  war<lenslilp  of  Galway,  a srnnratr*  ercle- 
siattlral  jurisdiction  cxempU>d  from  that  of  the  bishop, 
and  sulrjcct  only  to  the  archbishop’s  triemiiul  vitilaUon. 
According  to  the  U.  Ciuh.  .irraiigcnirnu,  the  town  is 
the  be.vd  of  the  newly  erected  see  of  (iaiway.  comprising 
13  parishes.  'I'he  parish  ciiurcb  of  St.  Xicbolas  is  a largo 
ana  venerable  cruriform  structure  in  the  pointed  Gothic 
style,  nf  cousi-.lerabl*'  antiquity,  having  br  eti  founded  In 
13‘J0.  The  U.C'Hth.clia|H‘lufthesaim;  pxhih.whleii  isaln) 
the  bishop's  cathedral,  is  a spad(»us  ui<dern  etildce.  l'h« 
Franciscans,  Domlidcaus,  and  AugUklines,  have  monas- 
teries here,  to  each  of  wliich  a cliapt-l  U attached,  as  is 
one  to  the  nunnery  uf  the  order  of  the  Presentation.  Tlio 
Presbyteriani  base  also  a meeting  house.  Near  the  K. 
extremity  of  the  town  is  a clas<lcal  school,  on  the  end>'W- 
ment  of  Krosmus  Suiltli  -,  there  is  also  a l.nrKc  ]>oruciiial 
school  fur  boys  and  another  for  girls,  under  the  care  of 
the  nuns  of  the  Presentation,  and  stoeral  private  schools, 
in  all  which  about  7l0  ciiildren  rec<  lr  e instrui  tloti.  I'he 
Anih'.'ible  and  Corurncrclal  Sm  ietie*,  each  of  whUh  has 
a re.'uling-ruom  fur  uettsi>,i)i«'rs  and  other  periodical  pnh- 
lications,  arc  the  only  lib'r.vry  iiutUntioris : two  mw  s- 
iia|«crs  are  publlsin-d  in  the  town.  The  charitable  eoa- 
bli»hfncnls  arc  tire  house  of  industiy,  with  a dispensary, 
the  ProU'stnnt  poor.housc,  tire  widows*  and  urpbntis^ 
asylum,  and  the  Magdalen  asylum.  There  are  two 
bracks,  capable  together  nf  accommodating  -ViU  men. 

The  corporation,  which  holds  its  rlgnts  from  a 
ch-viter  of  Ch.vrles  IL  in  1673,  consists  of  a mayor,  tw  o 
sheriffs,  a recorder,  and  an  Indormitc  number  of  bur- 
gesses and  freemen.  The  mayor  and  recortU-r  are  jus- 
tices of  the  peace  for  the  co.  at  Urge,  as  well  as  for  that 
of  the  town,  and  there  .ire  8 other  magistrates.  A Court 
of  record  for  pleas  to  any  amount  it  held  on  Mondays  and 
Fririays.  The  a«tlxes,  both  for  the  co.  and  tlie  town,  aro 
held  here,  as  are  tire  general  sessions  of  the  peace  for  the 
CO..  In  April  and  October,  and  those  for  the  town  4 times 
a year.  I'hc  br>r.  sent  2 raemi.  to  the  Irish  )I.  of  C., 
and  1 to  the  Imperial  11.  of  C.,  down  to  the  pasting  of  the 
liefonn  Bill,  wlilch  conferred  on  it  the  privilege  uf  send- 
ing 2 inems.  The  pari.  bor.  includes  the  entire  co.  uf  llie 
town,  and  had,  in  ls3H-9,  2.0H4  registered  electors,  l ire 
court  houses  for  the  co.  and  for  the  town  are  elegant 
buildings  of  modern  construction.  The  co.  prison,  a 
handsome  building  in  the  form  of  a crescent,  has  only  e>3 
sleeping  cells  for  an  average  number  of  100  prisoners: 
that  of  the  town,  wliicli  has  been  lately  much  iuinrused, 
has  33  cells  for  an  average  uf  3-i.  A treacl-mlil  in  tlio 
former  of  these  It  used  In  work  m»chiner.y  for  turning 
and  polishing  marble,  and  for  sawing  wood. 

Galway  is  not  a manufacturing  town.  The  linen  ma- 
nufacture w as  attempted,  but  (ailed.  Its  trade  at  present 
con-lsts  almost  exclusively  in  the  export  of  agricul- 
tural prfKiucc,  flsb,  kelp,  and  marble.  It  has  several 
flour-mills,  a foundry,  a brewery,  and  3 distilleries.  Tho 
salmon  fishery  Is  valuable  ; the  fishery  of  cod.  hake,  hail, 
dock,  &c.  ii  less  valuable  than  it  ini{.'ht  be.  in  cousc^ 
qucnce  of  tlie  poverty  nf  those  engaged  in  it,  and  their 
pertinacious  adherence  torules  devised  by  tiicmsclvcs  fur 
the  exclusion  of  strangers  from  the  bttsfncss.  'i'he  pro- 
gress of  Galway  has  been  checketl  by  the  insuffleh  nry  of 
its  harbour,  which  dries  at  low  water,  so  that  vessels  of 
any  considerable  burden  were  obliged  to  anchor  be- 
tween the  town  and  Mutton  Island,  where  they  arc  ex- 
posed to  the  S.W.  gales.  To  obviate  these  defects,  an 
extensive  duck  has  been  constructed  at  Galway,  which 
admits  vessels  drawing  14  (1.  water,  and  is  of  the 
gnwtcst  adv.intage  to  the  trade  of  the  town  and  of  ihe 
surrounding  district.  A lighthouse  has  been  erected  on 
Mutton  Isbuid ; and  it  would  be  easy,  by  running  out  a 
breakwater  of  two  cables*  length  from  ibu  S.  end  of  this 
UUud,  to  make  ait  excellent  roadsUad.  NVe  subjoin  an 
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ace-iunt  of  th<!  quAnlitf  and  value  of  the  cxporti  from 
Galwnj*  in  liVlft  : — 
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60 
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1,300 

1 

Oltt«t  anSciM  > 

Vota* 

S.4I«  j 
Vdl.MIS  1 

The  froet  cuitomi'  duty  cnllortcd  at  Galway  hi  1KJ<| 
amounted  lots.uwH/.  Potl^offlcc  revenue,  In  ; 

ill  lN3d.  %1G7t.  In  IH3G,  373.IIM  galU.  of  «pirU«  were 
proilured  in  the  town,  on  which  duty  was  paid  to  the 
extent  uf  43,M(W.  Dranche*  of  the  Pru*.,  Nat.,  and  Aarir. 
B.uiki  hare  been  ertablithvii  at  Galway.  Markets  are  held 
on  Wed.  for  com,  and  on  Kat  for  corn,  proriiiont,  and 
lire  cattle,  chiefly  piRi.  Fain  on  May  31.  and  Sept.  *il. 

Until  of  late  yean.  Galway  had  but  little  coniu'ction, 
owinft  to  the  want  of  roadt,  with  the  extc-n»ire  country 
W.  from  it.  ThU  defi-ct  ti  now,  however.  In  a great 
measure  obriatcil  by  tlie  carrying  of  roads  into  ('oiinc- 
mara,  Joyce's  Country,  and  other  w ild  districts,  affurdiDg 
an  easy  transit  for  their  produce  to  Galway. 

The  inliabs  of  the  Claddagh  suburb  c«ji)stiiiite  a sepa- 
rate rornrounlty ; their  luiiDbor  is  from  h.OOO  to  fi.iViO, 
and  they  are  so  excliuirely  flihermen  that  their  cottages 
have  scarcely  even  a potato* gartU-n  attached  to  them. 
The  community  is  governed  by  a mayor,  elected  by 
themselves,  whose  aulhority  is  so  highly  respected  that 
appejdt  from  his  decisions  to  the  constituted  authori- 
ties are  almost  unknown.  Their  dress  is  comfortable 
and  substantial,  but  of  a peculiar  When  at  home, 

the  men  are  w hollv  uneraployed.  They  leave  the  entire 
superintendence  of  their  pecuniary  allkfrs  to  the  women, 
who  receive  the  cargoes  of  fish  on  the  arriral  of  llie 
boats,  dispose  of  the  prcdiice.  and  su(>p1y  the  male  part 
of  thedr  famllic>s  with  clMhlng,  fu<Al,aiid  spirits.  The  men 
indulge  in  whisky;  but  riots  or  tumults  originating  In 
excess  are  Dotwithslandlng  infrequent,  and  when  they 

r;o  to  s*a,  which  they  do  Tu  a borly,  commanded  by  a 
eader  to  renilate  th»*ir  movements,  thrv  strictir  pro- 
hibit any  wulskv  being  brought  aboard  their  tsonts. 
Their  strong  rrUglous  feeling  is  evinced  by  the  erertinn 
of  a Urge  rnanel  out  of  their  earnings,  and  br  the  il- 
berailty  of  thefr  contrUHitiuna  to  the  support  of  its  oflii* 
dating  clergymen ; as  also  from  the  custom,  undeviat- 
ingly  adhersn  to,  of  having  a praver  ntTvred  up  by  a 
clergyman,  according  to  a snecifleo  form,  previously  to 
the  sailing  of  their  fleet  of  fishing  craA.  In  1836  there 
belonged  to  the  village  lo.^  open  sail  boats,  and  HO 
row  boats  navigated  by  H20  hands.  .Still,  however,  as 
alressdv  stated,  thdr  exclusion  of  strangers  from  all 
participation  In  the  fishery,  their  poverty,  and  their 
adhereoce  to  routine  prvtices,  oppose  all  but  Invincible 
obstacles  to  the  extension  of  what  might  otherwise  be  an 
advantageous  source  ofcmploy*mcnt.  (Am/irny  Hrport, 
; Private  li^urmatioH.) 

GANDIA,  a town  of  Sp^n,  Valencia,  dlitr.  DenU,  in 
a plain  M ra.  S.S.K.  Valencia.  Pup.  6.040.  ( Afi'flutso, 
|H16.)  It  is  an  agrresable  town,  and  is  noted  for  the 
industry  of  its  Inhabitants.  It  has  a large  an<l  fine  col- 
legiate church,  convent,  college,  cavalry  barracks,  and  a 
palace  of  the  duke  of  tUndia.  It  is  in  tne  centre  of  one 
of  the  best  cultivated  distrirts  of  Spain. 

GANGE.S,  the  principal  river,  nr.  as  it  has  been 
expressively  termed,  the  Nile,  of  Hindosian,  through 
the  N.  and  E.  parti  of  which  it  flows,  watering  Its  most 
fertile  region. and  extending  through  13  degrees  oflong. 
and  nearly  ICI  degrees  of  l.at.  from  the  central  chain  of  the 
Himalaya  to  the  Ray  of  Bengal.  Its  course  is  almost 
wholly  comprised  within  the  British  presidencies  of  Ben- 
gal aiM  Agra.  It  rises  l>y  two  prinripal  heads,  the  Bhagl- 
rath!  and  Alcananda,  about  lat.  31°  N..  and  brtween  long. 
79°andMP  E.  The  Bhaglrathl,  or  W.  branch.  th<  ugh 
neither  the  longest  nor  largest,  is  considered  by  the  Hin- 
doos as  the  **  true  Ganges.”  It  issues  about  13  m.  above 
Gangoutii.  and  900  m.  N.N.W.  Delhi,  from  under  a low 
arch  called  the  ” Cow's  Mouth.”  at  the  base  of  a m.'iss 
of  froxen  snow,  about  IS.SOO  A.  above  the  level  of  the 
sea ; with  a mean  breadth  of  97  A.,  and  a medium  depth 
of  19  inches.  It  forms  a Junction  with  the  Alcananda  at 
Deoprang,  about  9 m.  S.W.  Serinagur ; lat.  3 K.. 

long.  7H°  R.  The  resulting  stream,  w ith  a width  of 
about  HO  yards,  aasuroes  the  name  of  the  <>.tnget ; and  at 
llurdwar  miters  the  gn'at  plain  of  Hindnstan  at  an  rle- 
vatirin  of  onlv  1.094  A.  above  the  sea.  It  flows  thence, 
« Ith  a smooth  navlsahle  stream,  to  the  ocean,  a distance 
of  about  I JIM  m.,  diffuting  abundance  on  all  sides  by  Us 
waters,  its  products,  and  the  facilities  It  afBirds  for  inter- 
nal transit.  As  far  as  llurdwar  Its  course  is  mostly  S. 
or  S.W. ; thence  to  Its  confluence  with  the  Jumna,  in 
lat.  9V.  long.  fll°  10',  It  runs  generally  S.K.  ; from 


Allahabad  to  Rajemahal  its  course  is  mostly  R. ; and  it 
then  turns  S.K.,aud  lastly  S.,  till  it  enters  the  Elay  of 
Bengal,  by  numerous  moutbi,  betweeu  laL  93°  and  91° 
3c/  N.,  ai’id  lung.  and  90°  40'  K.  Its  entire  course 
may  be  about  ],.M0  m.  The  chief  tributaries  of  the 
Ganges  sre  the  Jumna,  Kamgunga,  Guompty,  Go«gra, 
Sone,  (iiintluck,  CokI.  Mohanunda,  T«»evU.  Ac.  They 
! vary  in  IcuMh  from  .VM>  to  6n0  m. ; and,  except  the  .Sooe, 

I flow  towards  the  (Ganges  from  the  N. 

I About  9tX>  m.  from  the  sea,  the  Delta  of  the  Ganges 
(which  U twice  as  large  ns  that  of  the  Nile),  begins  to  be 
formed.  Of  it*  two  piTnri|Mi]  arms,  which  form  the  outer- 
I most  of  the  whole  series,  the  K.  is  the  larger,  arxl  pre- 
I serves  the  original  lUrertlon  of  the  main  stream,  together 
I with  tile  name  erf  llu-  t>augcs  ; but  the  W.  arm,  or  Coa- 
I simbaxnr  liranch.  called  aAerwards  tlie  llooghir,  is  rvwi- 
, sklered  by  tl>e  lutives  tlie  true  Bhagirathi.  anil  Investeil 
I by  lliemwltb  thegre.itest  ]x>rtion  of  sanctity.  The  whole 
I or  the  delta  between  the  two  principal  arms  is  a vast  al- 
. lurlal  flat,  nearly  9iMl  m.  In  lirc-adtn.  intersected  by  nis- 
I iiiernus  rivers  interlacing  each  other  in  all  directions,  and 
which  enter  the  sea  by  from  I9to90muuths.  Theregmn 
I round  the  mouths  of  the  Ganges,  termed  the  .Sutsder- 
buiidt.  Is  a pestiferous  tract,  covered  with  Jungle,  and 
swarming  with  tigers  and  other  be.-uls  of  prey. 

Between  Hurdwar  ami  Allahabad  the  course  of  the 
Ganges  is  tolerably  straight,  the  breadth  of  its  ised  gene- 
rally being  from  I to  l^iu.  Thenceforward  it  winds 
more;  and  haring  received  the  (ioggra.  .Sone.  and  Gun- 
duck.  attains  its  greatest  magnitude.  F'nr  the  last  UX>  m. 
oi  Its  course  Its  iteU  varies  from  1 m.  to  3 m.  in  wKlth, 
and  at  the  lowest  season  the  mean  breadth  of  Its  rhaiuicl  is 
about  3-4tl>s  of  a in.  Above  Us  confluence  with  the 
Jumna  it  Is  sometimes  fordable;  below  that  cunflueni-e 
it  is  gcoerallj  of  considerable  depth,  for  tlie  atldUioual 
streams  bring  a greater  accession  of  depth  than  width. 
At  .MO  m.  from  the  sea  lltc  Gauges  Is  30  A.  dr-ep. 
and  it  c«mtiuues  uf  that  depth,  at  the  least,  till  it 
approaches  very  near  its  mouth.  The  rate  of  Jesernt 
from  Hurdwar  to  the  se.1  averages  about  9 inches  ii 
m.,  but  nearly  9-3ds  of  the  entire  fall  takes  place  b<’for« 
reaching  ('Awn|>ore.  The  mean  rate  of  the  current  in 
the  dry  months  is  less  than  3 m.  an  hour,  but  hi  the  w < t 
season  it  is  oAen  frum  5 to6  m„  and  in  particular  situ- 
ations from  7 to  8 m.  The  iMoks  of  the  (ianges  are  ctun. 
moniy  precipitous  on  the  side  on  which  the  current  iin- 
plngi*s,  and  shelving  on  the  other  side.  Tlie  force  of  tho 
stream,  when  the  river  is  at  Its  height,  sometimes  break* 
down  the  think  I,  whicli  are  conqios^  of  a loose  and  yield- 
ing soil,  witli  such  rapiditr  tliat  an  acre  of  laud  has  Ih-oii 
seen  to  dl«ap|>ear  in  lest  than  half  an  hour  I From  tttu 
great  qusutity  of  mud  bioiight  down  by  the  river  in  the 
latter  season,  and  other  causes.  Its  moutlis  are  enrtimiierrd 
with  bars  and  shoals.  The  HiKighly  it  lest  to  than  Uiq 
R.  arm,  but  no  ihip  drawing  more  thair  15  A.  water  ran 
navigate  the  latter  with  safety  ; and  the  K.  I.  C.'s  shl|>s, 
that  were  usually  from  I, '<00  tu  1, 900  tons  burden,  anti  drew 
above  '.*9  A.  water,  liuuietl  and  unloaded  at  Snugor  Island. 
{CrattJurfVg  Mi$$.  to  Siam,  Tlic  (fosilmlk-tsar 

branch,  also,  is  almost  dry  frtim  Oct.  to  May ; and  the 
C'huiMlna,  which  enters  the  tea  by  the  llnoringottab 
mouth,  is  the  only  branch  that  is  at  ul  timet  navigable. 

The  animal  inimdatinn  of  the  Ganges  is  owing  rhirlty 
to  the  tropical  rains.  These  pn^rail  successivelylhrough- 
out  nil  the  countries  through  w hich  the  Ganges  flitws; 
and  in  this  resp<ct  Us  Inundation  differs  from  that  of  the 
Nile,  whose  waters  arc  augmentM  by  rains  railing  along 
the  upper  part  of  its  course  only.  The  Ganges,  and 
other  rivers  In  Bengal,  itcgiii  to  rise  In  I'onsequcncc  of 
the  raioc  in  the  mimntiiins  at  the  end  of  April,  their  rate 
of  increase  for  the  Ant  fortnight  being  at^l  an  loch  a 
«iay ; this  gradually  augments  to  9 nr  3 inches  a day,  and 
the  total  rise  amounts,  by  the  rttd  of  June,  to  between 
1.1  and  16  A . or  half  the  eatlre  hHght  It  attains,  before 
any  quantity  of  rain  falls  in  Bengal  But  from  the  latter 
period,  when  the  rains  there  become  general,  the  me- 
dium Increase  of  the  water  Is  about  5 inches  a day  ; and 
bv  the  end  of  July  all  the  lower  parts  of  BengiU,  con- 
tiguous to  the  Ganges  and  Brahmaputra,, are  under 
water.  The  progress  of  the  Inundation,  In  consequeoce 
of  the  flatness  of  the  country,  is  very  slow,  being  no 
more  than  half  a mile  an  hour.  Owing  to  this  and  other 
phTsirol  causes,  the  difTerunce  In  the  height  of  the  waters 
adjacent  to.  and  at  a distance  from,  the  sea.  Is  very  con- 
siderable, Init  Incrntses  in  proportion  to  the  distance.  In 
the  lowt'T  part  of  the  Sunuerbunds.  the  influence  of  the 
inundation  Is  at  ordinary  times  little  or  not  at  all  felt ; 
at  I.urhiponr,  about  10  m.  inlaml,  it  is  when  highest 
about  6 A.  in  elevation  ; at  Dacca  14  A.  ; at  Cusleo  31  A., 
and  at  Jrllingley,  near  the  apex  of  tbc  delta,  32  A.  The 
total  Increase  at  the  Utter  place  may.  however,  in  me- 
dium years,  be  set  down  at  31  A.  The  rise  of  the  inun- 
dation continues  till  nearly  the  middle  of  Aug.  For  a few 
days  preceding  the  1Mb  of  that  month.  Its  height  it 
nc.irly  itatimuiry ; but  it  then  liegins  to  decrease,  not- 
withstanding that  great  quantities  of  rain  continue  to 
fail  for  the  next  six  or  seven  weeks.  During  the  Utter 
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halfof  Am.,  and  tlM  whole  of  S«pt..thodacrfaM  U from  butarlet  from  the  N.  are  navi^wble  for  large  or  imall 
S to  4 tncfiM  a d4jr ; from  Sept,  ttll  the  rad  of  Nov.  It  boat*,  to  the  rm  foot  of  the  mouDtalni,  for  more  than 
rraduallf  lemeni  from  3 in.  to  I|  tn.  The  decreaje  of  half  the  year ; thiu  forming  a moat  rxteiuiTe  ijatem  of 
Btf  Inundation,  however,  doe*  not  unlformlr  keep  pace  Inland  navigation.  Sixty  year*  ago.  Major  Ilenneli  rati- 
with  that  of  the  river,  by  reaaon  of  the  height  of  the  mated  the  number  of  boatfrnen  employed  on  the  Gangee, 
banks  ; but  after  the  banning  of  Ort.  when  the  rains  In  Bengal.  *c..  at  SO.oa),  and  the  value  ot  the  commercial 
have  nearly  ceased,  the  remainder  of  it  goes  oA  quickly  exports  and  Imports  conveved  by  Us  means  at  3,U00,000f.  a 
^ evaporation,  leaving  the  lands  highly  manured.  The  year.  But  ten  tiroes  the  above  number  of  boatmen  would 
Ganges  decreases  at  the  average  rate  of  half  an  Inch  a apparently  be  ne.*trrr  the  mark  in  such  a region  of  rivers, 
day.  from  the  end  of  Novemter  to  the  latter  end  of  where  almost  every  cultivator  and  fisherman  Is  also  oc- 
April,  when  U is  lowest  In  Bengal,  though  the  rains  casionally  a navigator.  And  at  present  the  groat  amount 
in  the  monntalni  have  already  begun  to  augment  it  of  the  Imports  and  exports  embtfked  on  its  waters  variea 
in  the  upper  part  of  Its  courie.  Major  Hennell  estimated  between  in.OOO.OCK'f.  and  12,000, (MV.  annually  (see  Csl- 
the  quantity  of  water  discharged  by  the  Ganges  perse-  cutta),  Indepemlent  of  the  Inland  trade,  which  has, 
cond  In  the  dry  season  at  Ml, 000  cubic  ft.,  and  in  the  doubtless,  not  a little  increased  with  the  increase  of  the 
rainy  season  at  40A.OOO  cubic  ft. ; being  fnr  the  average  of  pop.,  and  the  greater  degree  of  security  aflbrded  to  com* 
the  year  ISO.noo  cubic  ft.  per  second.  But,  according  to  merce  under  the  English  rule. 

•ome  observatiims  made  at  Ghasipore,  above  Calcutta,  ^ Perhaps  no  river  in  the  world  has  on  its  banks  so  many 
Mr-  Everest,  In  IfiSI,  it  wrould  appear  that  in  the  4 months  populous  cities.  On  diflerent  branches  of  the  delta  are 
of  the  flood  season  (Juneto  Sept.)  about  500.000  ruble  ft.  placed  Calcutta.  Moorshedabsd,  and  Dacca,  the  three 
per  second  are  discharged  ; while  the  average  for  the  re>  groat  cities  of  Bengal,  with  a united  pop.  of  little  short 
mainder  of  the  year  Is  only  100.000  cubic  ft.  tier  second.  <»f  a million  t besides  Chinsura.  Chandernagorc,  llooghly. 
The  quantity  of  earth  brought  down  by  the  river  is  very  Cutwa.  Boorhampoor.  Cotslmbaxar,  Kisbeoagur.  Jassore, 
great.  Acconllng  to  Mr.  Everest,  the  solid  matter  sus-  Ac.  Proceeding  up  its  course,  we  find  on  its  banks 
pended  In  the  water  during  the  rains  weighs  about  l-42fitb  Rajemahal,  Monghir,  Patna,  Gbasipoor,  Benares,  Alla- 

Kirt  of  the  water,  a^  occupies  about  l-K&>ith  part  ^ its  babad,  Cawunorr,  Furruckabad,  Ac.  ( with  myriads  of 
Ilk  ; giving  a discharge  of  about  577  cubic  ft.  of  mud  villages,  temples,  and  bungalows, 
per  ici'ond,  or  6,UM2,04i,600  cubic  ft.  for  the  discharge  In  There  are  no  brkiges  over  this  river  after  it  has  emerged 
the  122  days  of  rain.  The  total  annual  discharge  of  mud  from  the  mountainous  region  ; and  the  native*  who  au 
Is  estimated  at  0.361.077,440  cubic  ft.;  the  weight  of  tempt  to  cross  it  where  Itoats  are  not  used,  do  so  by  means 
which,  according  to  Mr.  Lyeli,  would  exceed  GO  timet  of  empty  waCerjars.  The  native  craft  used  in  the  Ganges 
that  of  the  great  pyramid  of  Egypt  I qf  the  vary  greatly  In  different  part*  of  Its  course.  The  fiat 

A$i<Uic  Society,  No.  6.  p.  230. ; LyeWsGeotogy,  1.361—  clinker-lMlIt  vessels  of  the  W.  districts  give  way  aboui 
164.)  Patna  tn  lofty,  deep,  and  heavy  boats,  which  navigate  the 

A veiy  striking  effect  of  the  Inundation  of  the  Ganges  river  thence  to  i'alrutta.  In  tne  Sunderbuodt.  again,  the 
It  the  change  prMuced  by  U,  year  after  year,  in  the  bed  shallownetsof  the  streams  requires  that  the  vetsers  should 
of  the  stream.  'Fhlt  happens  In  numerous  parts  of  it*  be  without  keels  i and  the  banks  there  being  impractl- 
coiirte  through  Che  lower  portion  of  the  great  plain  of  cable  for  the  tracking-rope,  rowing  it  the  chief  method  of 
Hindostan ; but  particularly  In  Dcogml,  where  the  soil  is  propulsion.  The  boats  on  the  mMn  arm  of  the  Ganges, 
the  roost  leose  and  yielding.  The  different  branches  of  and  others  In  tho  E.  part  of  the  delta,  are  better  than 
the  river  constantly  shifting  their  places,  a nurobpr  of  those  on  the  Hooghly,  though  all  are  of  a very  rude  and 
extensive  jheeU,  or  marshes,  are  continuMly  being  pro-  cheap  kind. 

duced  ; and  the  geographical  face  of  the  country,  the  The  Ganges,  from  Gangoutrl  to  Sangor  Island,  Is  const* 
condition  and  extent  of  private  properties,  Ac.,  change  dered  holy  by  Hlndoosofallrastes.tbotiBh  in  some  placet 
in  the  same  proportion.  In  conseouenee,  also,  of  the  much  more  to  Chan  In  others.  Hindoo  witnesses  in 
looseness  of  Ino  soil  through  which  it  flows,  the  riw  it  British  courts  of  justice  are  sworn  upon  (be  water  of  the 
alternately  forming  atwi  aestroyieg  islands  in  its  bed,  Ganges,  as  the  Christlus  and  Mussulmans  ate  upon  their 
some  of  which  are  4 or  5 m.  in  extent,  yet  formed  or  re*  sacr^  books,  ilto  Ganges  water  Is  believed  by  the 
moved  in  the  space  of  a few  years.  Certain  tracts  are  pre-  Hindoos  to  purify  from  all  sins:  many  ablutions  and 
served  from  the  (nuudation  by  being  surrounded  by  dyxea,  suicides  accordingly  take  place  in  it  ; and  the  feet  of  the 
the  collective  length  of  which  was  estimated  in  Kennell's  dying,  a hen  they  are  sufficiently  near  residents,  are  in 
time  at  upwards  of  1,000  m.  The  policy  of  their  erection  most  instances  imn;ersed  in  it.  {HenmelTt  Memoir  on  m 
has  been  considered  very  doubCftil,  for  the  land  has  to  be  Map  qf  Himtosian.  pp.  335  3M. ; Hamition'M  Hindoitam 
Irrigated  at  certain  periods,  when  the  dykes  must  be  cut  ; and  K.  I.Gaz.  ; HUter'c  Erdknnde  mm  Atim,  Iv.  part  2. 
besides  which,  they  do  not  always  answer  their  purpose,  pp.  1 100^1245. ; Aciat.  Reccmrckcc ; CoJr5ro4r  ; uehet i 
owing  to  the  want  of  tenacity  tn  their  materials ; and  Princep,  t(C., pauim.) 

they  are  maintained  at  a great  expense.  The  country  G AN J AM,  adistr.of  British  Hltsdostan.  frrCincaxs, 

has,  however,  been  brought  by  them  into  so  artlAciai  a NoariiiaN. 

state,  that  there  it  now  no  alternative  but  to  persist  In  Ga.viam,  adown  of  Hindostan,  cap.  of  tho  above  dlstr., 
keeping  them  up.  near  the  coast  of  the  liay  of  Bengal.  k4  m.  S.E.  Cuttack, 

The  Gauges,  like  the  Brahmaputra,  the  Amaaon,  sere-  and  53,5  m.  K.R.  Madras.  It  formerly  had  a conthicrable 
ral  Kuro{>ean  rivers,  the  Gulph  of  Cambay,  on  the  oppo-  pop.,  as  well  as  numerous  and  excellent  private  homes 
site  side  of  HIndoitan,  Ac^  is  subject  to  the  phenomenon  belonging  to  British  civil  officers,  a fort,  rantonmeots. 
of  the  bore,  or  a rapid  rush  of  the  tide  In  a perpendicular  Ac.  ; but  It  has  now.  In  great  part,  been  deserted  and 
fkce.  up  the  river  to  a conilderalile  distance.  It  is  espe-  fallen  Into  decay.  {HamiUon't  K.  /.  Ga%. ) 
daily  strong  at  spring  tides.  This  occurs  in  all  the  G.ANNAT.atown  of  France,  dip.  Allier,  cap.  arrond., 
mouths  of  tne  Ganges,  and  particularly  in  the  Hooghly,  on  the  Andelot,  n m.  8.  Moulios.  Pop.  (IK36)  6,l(<9. 
through  which  branch  it  ascends  at  far  as  Culna,  or  even  It  is  ill  built.  It  was  formerly  fortified,  and  tbe  remains 
Kuddea,  200  m.  from  the  sea.  The  column  of  water  Is  of  Its  andent  castle  still  serve  as  a prison.  It  bosao 
aomrtiroes  a doxen  feet  in  height  near  the  mouth  of  tbe  ho»ltal,  and  a tribunal  of  primary  jurisdiction, 
river,  and  often  5 ft  high  opposite  Calcutta.  Its  appear-  Ct  AP  (an.  Vapiunlm^,  a town  of  France,  dip.  Ilautea 
once  U that  of  a monstrous  billow  in  a storm,  orthe  dash  Alpes,  of  which  it  is  the  cap.,  in  a wide  valley,  nearly 
of  a foaming  surf:  its  sound  resembles  that  of  a iteam-  2,500  ft.  above  the  sea,  lairounded  by  inferior  Alpine 
boat,  but  is  Infinitely  louder.  Sometimes  it  take*  one  ranges,  and  on  the  r<Mid  from  Paris  to  Marseilles  hy  way 
side  of  tho  river,  sometimes  the  other:  It  never  extends  of  Grenoble.  44  ro.  8.E  Crenolile  ; lot.  44^  Kf  37"  N., 
over  the  whole  basin.  '*  The  time  of  Its  approach  being  long.  flP  y 2"  E.  Pop.  (1((36)  5,561.  U it  a very  IIU 
well  known,  hundreds  of  boats  may  then  be  seen  rowing,  built  and  generally  olsagreeable  town.  Its  principal 
as  for  life,  towards  the  middle  of  the  river,  the  crews  public  edifies  are.  the  cathedral,  prefecture,  town-hall, 
urging  on  each  other  with  wild  shouts  or  shrieks,  though  nlshop's  palace,  ball  of  justice,  and  barracks,  some  of 
at  the  moment  no  danger  appears ; but  soon  afterwards  which  are  go^  bulling*.  Tbe  cathedral  is  in  the 
tbe  spectator  is  made  sensible  bow  necessary  was  tho  Gothic  style,  and  rk-hly  ornamented : It  contains  the 
precaution,  as  the  bore  foams  l»  with  tremendous  nolso  tomb  and  effigy  of  the  celebrated  constable  de  Lesdi* 
and  velocity."  {Heber,  in  Mod.  Trim.  ix.  lOH.)  gui^s.  Tbe  tomb  It  a sarcophagus  of  black  marble, 

But,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Crawfurd.  — “With  all  thedlf-  surrounded  with  bas-relieft  in  alabaster,  representing 
ficulties  and  dangers  of  the  Ganges,  the  English,  if  tbeir  In-  the  principal  actions  of  that  warrior.  It  has  several  other 
dian  conquests  be  of  ar^advaotoge  to  them,  owe  almost  as  churrhes.  a communal  college,  a society  of  emulation, 
much  gratitude  totheuanges  as  the  tiindoo*  themselves,  a museum  of  natural  history,  coUertinnt  uf  |«intingi, 
fnr  unquestionably  to  It  thcrare  Indebted  fortheir  Indian  sculpture,  antiquities,  and  nnyiicRl  object*,  and  a small 
empire.  It  is  the  great  military  highway  which  enabled  theatre.  Tbe  town  is  supplied  with  water  two  small 
us  to  conquer  the  richest  province*  of  Hindustan.  — the  rivulets  ; but  these  often  fail,  and  in  1832  a pu^ic  dsurn, 
acquisition  of  which  enabled  us  cventuallv  to  conquer  and  capable  of  bolding  20,000  hectolitres  of  water,  was  cow. 
tnaintaiu  the  rest  of  our  postcsoioni."  (^Embassy  to  5V<im,  structed  for  the  general  use  of  the  inhab. 

i.  7.)  Its  valtie  to  the  natives  of  Hindustan  Is  im.  Gap  Is  the  seat  of  tribunals  of  primary  jtirlsdietton  and 
mense.  It  it,  and  always  has  been,  the  grand  route  of  commerce:  it  has  manufactures  of  woollen  cloth,  linen 
communication  and  trsflic  in  that  country,  throughout  fabrics,  silks,  chamois  and  other  kinds  of  leather,  and 
which  the  roails  adapted  fur  the  conveyance  of  goods  are  cotton  yarn.  Its  Immediate  vicinity  is  very  fertile : there 
very  few.  Not  only  tba  main  stream,  but  ail  Its  trf-  ara  tn  It  many  marblt  quarries  known  to  the  anciem 

s L 
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KomAni,  and  Tnany  mineral  •pringi.  ThU  town  is  or 
rerv  great  antlqiiltj ; it  wu  thu  cap.  of  the  Trirorii, 
under  the  name  of  Vap.  It  became  the  seat  of  a bishopric 
in  the  4th  century,  and  b<*longed  for  a lengthened  |M-rkKl 
to  its  own  prince  or  count  bishops.  It  iuir<-red  greatly 
in  the  middle  agof,  from  the  drrastations  of  the  Ix>m. 
bards  and  Saracens,  and  from  rrp«‘ated  sieges,  fires,  the 
plague,  religious  wars,  he.,  Init.  more  than  all,  from  the 
revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes.  Previously  to  1C90. 

is  said  to  have  had  16,000  inhab.  {Hugo,  art,  Haui<$ 
Alnn : (iutdf  du  ytfutgt^r,  S(C.) 

t;.\i{l),  a dep.  of'Franre,  in  the  S.  part  of  the  king- 
dom, formerly  compriM'd  in  the  pros,  of  Langut^loc: 
btdween  lat.  43^  •J7'  and  44®  37'  S.,  and  long.  3®  17'  anq 
4®  ft(V  F.  ; having  N.  the  d«*ps.  la**dre  and  ArdiVhej 
K.  the  Hhouc.  srparalitv  It  from  Vaucluse  and  Bouches- 
du-Uhunc  ; W Aveyroii;  and  S.  Hcrault,  the  MtHiiter. 
ranean.  and  the  Isle  de  Camargue.  Area.  .V/2,|oa  bix-t. 
Pop.  (iNlii)  306.3.VJ,  about  HO.uai  of  whom  are  Protest- 
ants.  The  N.  and  W.  |mrts  are  occupied  by  ramiCca- 
tlons  of  the  Cevennes,  the  general  slope  of  the  dep. 
being  from  N.  W.  to  S.K.,  in  which  latter  part  of  Its  mr- 
face  there  is  a considcrnliie  extent  of  level  country,  with 
numerous  and  extensive  pools  and  marshes.  Must  of  Ihe 
rivets  have  a S.E.  dlrefrttuo  ; the  principal  are  the  Cartl 
or  (tardon  (whence  the  dep.  derives  its  name),  the  <*^xe, 
ami  the  VUourle.  The  Gard,  which  rises  in  the  t'rveimes 
from  several  sources,  runs  through  the  centre  of  the 
dep,,  and  falls  Into  the  Rhone  n<K  far  from  Ueaucaire, 
after  a course  of  about  GO  m.  It  at  first  passes  through 
a fuccesalon  of  deep  mountain  gorges  ; and  when  tne 
•nows  in  the  Cevennes  begin  to  melt,  it  subjects  the 
lower  parts  of  the  country  through  which  it  passes  to  ex- 
tensive and  often  very  destructive  Inundations.  Its  bed 
tiimetimet  Increases  in  width  to  nearly  a mile ; and 
Its  waters  not  unfreouently  rise  from  IB  to  30  ft.  In 
a few  hours.  The  It^rauU  has  its  source  in  this  dep. 
CMimate  variable,  but  for  the  most  part  hot  and  dry. 
The  N.  wind,  or  6t'se,  blows  sometimes  with  great  im- 
petuosity, and  the  scirocro  is  by  uo  means  rare.  The 
araldo  lands  comprise  about  1.^7.&00  hectares ; vine- 
yards about  71,000  do.;  forests  106,473  do.  ■ and  heaths 
about  IM.iXX)  do.  Though  the  arable  land  is  in  general 
pretty  fertile,  the  protluie  of  com,  owing  to  the  ex- 
tremely backward  state  of  agriculture,  is  estimated  at 
only  6&n,000  hectolitres,  being  aiwut  half  the  quantity 
rixjulred  fur  home  consum)Hlon.  It  U principally 
wb««t,  oats,  and  tsarley.  A good  many  potatoes  are  also 
grown,  and  in  the  mountain  region  rhestnnts  go  far  to 
supply  the  place  of  corn  ; the  Cevennes  being  covered 
with  chestnut  wcmkIs.  The  plough  described  by  Virgil, 
drawn  by  3 mules,  is  In  common  use.  Tire  animal  pro- 
duce of  wine  is  csilmatetl  at  I.130.UU0  hectolitres,  a third 
p:irt  of  which  is  consumed  in  the  dep.;  the  wines  of  St. 
toliesand  I'arcl  arc  those  most  esteemed  The  date, 
jujnlie.  pistachio,  pomegranate,  Ac-,  flourish  In  the 
open  air ; oranges  and  lemons  are  grown,  but  a good 
deal  of  care  Is  required  in  their  culture.  Olive  trees 
are  grown  on  low  hills  with  a S.  aspect ; byt  they  siifTrr 
severely  from  cold  winters,  and  their  number  has 
dccreas^  of  late.  Gard  is  the  principal  dep.  in  France 
for  the  culture  of  the  mulberry;  in  IH34,  there  were 
estimated  to  be  pearly  S.710, 000  trees,  bring  mure  than 
double  the  number  ui  1830.  The  quantity  of  cocoons 
collected  In  IKM,  amounted  to  3,C.«6,330  kilog-  in  Ih30 
about  &00.000  sheep  belonged  to  this  dep..  yielding  atxmt 
960,000  kilog.  of  wool.  Many  of  the  fl<Kks  are  sent  to 
feed  on  the  Alps  In  the  summer.  In  1h35,  of 
properties  subject  to  the  contrtbuhon  Juuctrrt, 
were  assessed  at  Ices  than  d fr.,  and  10,604  between  i 
and  10  fr. : the  number  of  considerable  pro]>ertiri  is 
greatly  below  tlie  average  of  the  kingd.  Gard  is  rich  In 
minerals ; and  mining,  though  ill-conducted,  constl- 
tut(>s  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  its  wealth.  Ircm,  argen. 
tiferous  logsd,  antimony,  xlnc,  manganese.  Ac.,  arc  fouml 
In  the  mountains ; and  gold  It  met  with  in  the  sands  of 
some  of  the  rirers.  Iron  is  particularly  abundant ; the 
forges  of  the  arroiid.  of  AUls  alone  employ  frrun  1 .060  to 
1.3UO  hands.  In  iScoal  mines  were  wrought,  employ, 
lug  al»iut  30Q  hands,  and  yielding  about  466,4X>0  metrical 
quintals.  (>reat  quantities  of  salt  arc  obtained  from  the 
salt  marshes  on  the  coast,  w'hich  altogether  occupy  a sur- 
face of  I'j  hectares  In  the  salt  pans  of  Peccals.  during 
June  and  July,  ns  many  as  hsndi  arc  employed  to 
wash  the  produce.  .Vbout  I workmen  arc  employed 
in  the  gypsum,  mlU-slone,  and  other  quarries.  The 
total  value  nf  the  mineral  pro>btcts  was  estimated,  in 
I at  fr.  Gant  may  be  plaretl  lu-ar  the  head 

of  the  deps.  in  the  S.  of  Francs*  for  manufarturlDg  in- 
dustry  : it  is  especiallv  disilngulsh<*d  fur  its  nianufarturt*s 
of  sila.  The  principal  scat  of  these  U Nimes.  where  they 
employ  about  13,6i*0  hands.  The  Encycl.  dft  iietu  du 
Mtrmlr  estimates  the  value  of  the  silk  fabrics  annually 

{irodured  in  the  dep.  at  12  million  fr.  The  other  manu- 
iciuret  are  those  of  cotton  and  woollen  fabrics,  hats, 
paf>yr,  |M«tt*board,  brandy,  leather,  glass,  carthi-nware. 
Ac.  i there  ore  besides  many  tawing  and  dyvmg  psla- 
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bllshmencs.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  tbo  coast  canals  are 
iiuineroiis,  and  Include  those  of  Beaucaire,  Sylrer^, 
Grand  Kotibiiie,  tec.  'Fhere  is,  however,  but  one  sea- 
}>ort.  Aigues  Mortes.and  this  is4  m.  from  the  Mediterra- 
nean, with  W'hich  It  communicates  by  the  last-named 
canal.  1U3  fairs  are  annually  bidden  in  the  den. ; among 
them  U the  celebrated  one  of  Hcanraire  (wnicb  see). 
Gard  U divided  Into  four  arruod. : chief  tnwru,  Nlmes, 
the  cap.,  Alois,  Uses,  and  la*  Vlgan.  It  sends  5 moms. 
Co  the  ch.  of  dep.  No.  of  el  “Clors  (KW-^O.  3,720.  Ti>tal 
public  rev.  (Ik3|),  1l,gli|,79*i  fr.  ; expenditure,  6476,3.V| 
fr.  The  antiquities  in  this  dep.  belong  nrinfl|Milly  to  tho 
Roman  period.  The  principal  is  llio  amphitheatre 
<av  Ntuxs),  and  the  P<mt  de  Gard.  The  latter  U an 
aqueduct,  and  one  of  the  most  splemUd  relics  of  tbo 
Unman  power,  built  over  the  Gardon,  alMiut  10  m. 
N.R.  Klmes.  Iiiglis  thus  desrril>es  It  (Sicirxcrbiiu/. 
Ac.,  rh.  xxti.):  “ The  aqueduct  is  formed  upon  three 
bridges,  one  oborc  another;  the  total  height,  from  the 
level  of  the  river  to  the  top  of  the  aqueduct,  being  166  ft. 
The  undermost  of  the  bridges  consists  of  6 orchea, 
through  the  largest  of  which  the  river  passes.  Th« 
middle  bridge  has  II  arches  ; and  the  uppermost  has  36 
arches  (but  these  are  much  smaller  than  those  of  both 
Che  other  tiers).  Above  this  Is  the  aqueduct,  which  is 
4^  ft.  high  and  4 ft.  wide.  Tbo  arches  both  of  the  lower 
and  middle  bridge  are  unequal ; whkh.  if  it  does  not  in- 
crease the  architectural  beauty  of  the  structure,  certainly 
adds  to  its  pictun'sque  c-fR*ct.  The  two  lower  stories  of 
tlie  bridge  are  fumied  of  hewn  stones,  placed  together 
without  the  aid  of  any  cement ; but  the  masonwork  un- 
dt-rtiraib  the  aqueduct  is  of  rough  stones  cemented,  by 
which  all  filtration  was  of  course  prevented.'*  After  the 
decline  of  the  Roman  power,  the  V'andalt,  Viiigotlis, 
Saracens,  and  Franks  successively  possessed  this  dep. 
{Hugo,  art.  Gard.:  TahU$  / hid.  Geog.,  Ac.) 

GARD.V  (I.AKK  OF),  an.  I.acu»  Brnacu*.  a uunoiu 
lake  of  Austrian  It.'Uy,  bounded  by  the  provs.  of  Mantua, 
Brescia,  and  Verona,  and  the  circ.  of  Knreredo  in  tha 
Tyrol.  From  Pcschlera,  at  Us  S.K. extremity  (16  m.  W. 
Verona),  it  stretches  N.S.K.  to  Riva,  a distance  of  atmut 
35  m.  Its  lower  or  8.  |>ortion  is  about  12  m.  across 
where  broadest ; but  Its  iip{ier  or  N.  portion  is  not  more 
than  from  3 to  4 m.  across.  It  is  every  where  enclosed 
hy  ramifications  of  the  Alps,  except  on  the  S.,  where  tl>6 
luxuriant  plain  presents  a striking  contrast  to  the  mag- 
nificent mounlaln  sceoery  that  closes  rouisd  its  upper 
waters. 

On  the  S.  shore  of  the  lake,  between  Feschiera  and 
Uirnltetla.  the  narrow  peninsuhi  of  hlrmione  projiwts 
about  4 m.  Into  the  lake.  It  is  joined  to  the  mainland  by 
a low  slender  neck,  but  behind  this  it  rises  into  a hill  co- 
vered with  olives,  at  the  extremity  of  which  are  some 
ruins,  said  to  be  those  of  the  villa  of  Catullus.  Hut 
whether  this  be  so  or  not,  it  is.  at  all  events,  certain  that 
the  p<K*t  had  a country  house  in  this  singularly  Ijeamifiil 
situation  ; and  he  has  expressed  his  admiraUon  of  ood 
attachment  to  K in  some  tine  verses  : — 

I’eniojiulaniR]  Htmiko,  Inmlsranqu# 
tk  qtiSM'nnquv  In  Msgnis 

Msriquv  viMde  6ki  .S'r^Kuntu  : 

IJuam  (r  libcnUT,  qaam*;ur  Iwttts  InvIse ' CarvO.  9t- 

•*  The  soil  of  this  neniiiiula,"  s.iys  Eustace,  **  is  fertile, 
and  lu  surface  varied  ; lonu-tlmes  shelving  In  a gentie 
declivity,  at  other  times  breaking  in  crjtggj  nugnlflieoce  ; 
and  thus  funiUhing  every-  requisite  fur  delightful  walks 
and  luxurious  tiallii  ; while  the  views  varv  at  every  step, 
presenting  rich  coasts  barren  mountains,  sonu’tiincs 
ennfin^  to  the  cultivated  scenes  of  the  neighbouring 
shore,  and  at  other  times  bewildered  and  lost  in  the 
windings  of  the  lake  and  the  recesses  of  the  Alps.’* 
(I.  363.  Kvo.  ed.> 

The  surface  of  this  lake  Is  elevated  about  320  ft.  above 
the  Mediterranean  ; It  Is  generally  deep ; its  waters  are 
remarkably  pure  and  llnium  ; and  it  is  welt  stocked  with 
fish.  In  the  beginning  of  summer  the  level  of  its  luiface 
is  rals^  4 or  6 (1.  by  the  melting  of  the  snow  on  the 
Alps.  It  receives  the  waters  of  the  Saren  at  Its  N.  extre- 
mity near  Kiva  ; but  none  of  its  other  feeders  are  of  such 
importance  as  to  meric  any  sj>rs.'lal  tiotU'e.  Its  surplus 
waters  are  carried  olfb)-  the  >liii(lo,  which  issues  from  it 
at  Peschicra.  A great  number  of  towns  and  villages  are 
built  upon  its  l>ankt.  of  which  the  principal,  besides  Prs- 
chiera,  are  Uesenxano,  .Saio.  Gargnano,  Rira,  Garda, 
whence  the  lake  hns  its  modem  name.  &c.  The  grrat«<r 
minil>er  of  there  towns  have  safe  and  commodious  har- 
bours, and  a good  deal  of  trade  is  carrieii  on  upon  the 
lake.  Like  all  Alpine  lakes,  it  U subject  to  violent  stonns 
and  gusts  ol  wind,  a peculiarity  to  which  Virgil  has  al- 
luded- 

fluetUiws  *t  firniltB  usargnu,  fVnaev,  mATtne. 

0*»rg.  It,  lin*  ISO. 

GARLIF.STOWN,  a village  and  sea-port  of  Scotland, 
rn.  \Vigtowm,  at  the  head  of  a small  bay,  W.  coast  of 
Wigtown  Bay.  Pop.  .660.  The  main  street  is  In  the  form 
of  a semicircle,  facing  the  sea.  The  harb«iur,  which  Is 
loleraitly  safe  and  commodious,  is  the  centre  of  a good 
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<1e«l  ofooMtlng  trade:  «nd  U U Iheonly  portin  Wi|t> . 
Cownthiro  at  which  tne  itcamer  that  ptlet  between 
tiailuwaj  and  LJTorpcml  touchet.  Galluwajr  Ilouac, 
li««  Mat  of  the  ttotde  Cunllj  of  Galloway.  !•  in  the  Im- 
mediate vicinity  of  the  village.  Patrick  llannay,  a poet 
of  the  17th  ceotury,  wboae  worka  are  now  u rare  that  a 
copy  recently  brought,  at  a public  tale,  42/.  lOf.  Gd..  wai 
born  at  Sorbie  Fhce  (of  which  hit  father  waa  pro- 
prietor), near  Garlieeton.  (Afarrop**  LU,Hut.  qf  GoUo- 
wuf,  ad  dit.  p.  368. ) 

G A K M O U T H.  a tea-port  of  Scotland,  co.  Elfin, at  the 
mouth  of  the  Spey,  36  m.  N.W.  Aberdeen,  and  64  m. 
N.K.  Elrin.  Pop.  676.  The  harbour  wat  injured  by 
Muraytmre  ftoodt  in  1K39,  bjr  the  depotition  of  grave)  in 
the  bay ; but  It  it  itili  the  prindpai  thippiog  place  in 
the  CO.  Tlie  chief  exportt  are  timber,  grain, and  taJmon. 
The  value  of  timber  (wliich  it  floated  down  the  Spey  from 
forettt  in  the  interior)  exported  here,  wat,  at  one  lime, 
ettimated  at  40,000/.  a year ; but  it  now  teldom  exceedt 

I, 100/.  About  30,000  qrt.  of  grain,  chiefly  oatt  and  wheat, 
are  annually  exported.  The  Spey  Fithing  Company*! 
talmoo  cmackt  do  not  come  into  the  harbour,  but  load  in 
the  bay.  From  8 to  13  tuch  tmackt  arc  employed  in 
coov^ng  talmoo,  chiefly  to  the  London  market.  In 
1834,  n cargoet  were  ihipped  ; each  earn  contained,  at 
an  average,  380  boxet,  or  380  cwt.  of  fish,  worth  6/.  per 
cwt.,  or,  To  the  aggregate,  103,300/.  But  thla  produce  it 
above  the  generm  average.  (A'ew  St4$t.  Jcc.  iff  Scoikmd^ 
^ SptymouiM.) 

GAnONNE,  a river  of  France,  which  tee.  See  alto 
Gibomox,  Dbt. 

GARONNE  (HAUTE),  a dep.  of  France,  region  S.. 
formerly  comprlted  in  the  prov.  of  Languedoc,  between 
lat.  43°  4(/  aitd  430  6y  K..  and  long.  (|0  87'  and  8^  y W.. 
bavlng  N.the  dep.  Tarn-eC-Garonne,  B.  thote  of  Tarn 
and  Aude,  S.E.  Ariflge,  W.  Gert  and  Ilautea  Pyrineet, 
and  S.  Che  Pyreneet.  Area,  618,666  hectare*.  Pop. 
( 1816)  464,737.  iCt  8.W.  portion  it  covered  with  lolly 
mountalnt.  the  higbett  m which,  M.  Maiadetta,  u 

II, lM)ft.  above  the  level  of  the  tea  ; and  among  which 
there  are  numerout  glacien.  In  the  N.B.,  there  are 
tome  plaint  of  cootldvrable  extent.  The  Garonne  rites 
a little  beyond  the  Spanish  border ; but  most  of  Dm  upper 
part  of  iu  course  it  m this  dep.,  which  hence  derives  Us 
name.  The  other  chief  rivere  are  the  Tara,  Ari^ge,  and 
Salat,  all  of  which  have  a N.  courte,  and  are  tributary  to 
the  Garonne.  Climate  generally  temperate ; but  none  of 
the  Pyrenean  depi.  tuncri  to  much  from  halUttorma 
Tiuwe,  according  to  Hugo,  have,  within  a period  of  30 
yrara,  destroyed  3,000,0UI  quintals  of  standing  corn. 
This  it  an  eesentially  agricultural  dep.,  and  is  reckoned 
one  of  the  roost  productive  of  grain.  The  arable  land 
amounts  to  at»out  362.000  hectares  ; and  the  produce  of 
corn  it,  in  general , itearly  double  what  Is  required  for  home 
cimsumptfou.  In  1838,  the  cropt  of  all  sorts  were  etti- 
maud  at  2,1 19368  hectolitres,  oi  which  wheat  made  about 
a half;  the  rest  consisting  prlndprily  of  malxe,  millet, 
and  oatt.  Vineyards  occupy  48.908  hectares,  and  about 
470,000  hccto).  of  wine  are  made  annually ; the  best 
kinds  are  thntc  of  Fronton.  VUlandric,  Uontes^leu.  Ac. 
Garden  cultivation  It  well  attended  to.  Near  Toulouse, 
Mr.  Inglis  says,  "corn-fields,  vineyards,  gardens,  arm 
cnuTitry-houset,  occupy  every  inch  of  land ; and  the 
appearance  of  ilie  country  people  bespeaks  a healthy  and 
happy  cotulition."  Orange  trees  are  grown  for  the  take 
of  tnvlr  flu«  ers  ; the  culture  of  the  mulberry  tree  Is  very 
little  purtuid.  The  mountains  attd  vallejrs  aflbrd  good 
pasturage  i but  there  ate  few  artificial  meadows  : ana  the 
number  of  cattle  Is  smaller  than  in  the  contiguous  dept. 
Near  Toulouse,  a fine  breed  of  horses  was  formerly 
raised  fur  the  dragoon  service,  but  U bat  been  suflbred  to 
degenerate.  Poultry  are  plentiful : the  pdit/s  tie  Toiu 
/uioc,  made  of  ducks'  livers,  enjoy  a high  reputation.  In 
1H36,  of  1^330  properties  subject  to  the  con/riflsi/ibw 
/o»ci4rr,  69,493  were  aasessoc]  at  less  than  6 fr. . and  >2,391 
at  from  5 to  10  fr.  The  number  of  considerable  estates 
is.  however,  above  the  average  of  the  deps.  Mines  ou- 
ineruut,  especially  those  of  Iron ; but  there  are  others  of 
co|iper,  autimonr,  bismuth,  tloc,  lead,  A-c. : and  tome 
iiiitmrtant  marble  quarries.  The  value  of  tno  mineral 
nroducts,  in  1836,  wat  officially  estimated  at  I,6J044flft'. 
Mineral  springs  are  abundant : many  of  them  are  vi- 
sited by  tnvaluls  i among  which  nuty  be  specified  those 
of  Bagndres  de  Luchon.  Manufactures  various,  but  not 
extentlve  or  flourishing ; the  cirief  are  of  tools  and 
otlier  metallic  articles,  coarse  woollens,  cotton  and  linen 
fabrics,  leather,  sailcloth,  bats,  watches,  mathematical 
instruments.  Ac.  The  trade  Is  greatly  aumented  by  the 
('anal  du  Midi,  which  commences  in  ibis  dep.  I'oulouse 
1«  also  the  entrepfle  for  supplying  the  N.  or  Spain  with 
thr*  products  of  central  and  N.  Europe.  The  dep.  Is 
divided  into  4 arronds.;  It  sends  6 raems.  to  the  co.  of 
dep.  Number  of  electors  (1838-39),  3.186  ; chief  towns, 
Toulouse,  the  capital.  Muret,  8t.  Oaudens.  and  Ville- 
frauchck  Total  public  revenue  (1831),  13,178,204  francs. 
{Uui[o,  art.  Haute  Gautnne : Encyc.  dee  Gene  du 
itauae.^ 
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O.ASCONY,  the  name  of  one  of  the  old  provs.  o( 
France,  which  comprlted  previously  to  the  revoliUlou  the 
countn  DOW  includM  in  tne  deps.  of  the  llautet 
ude»,  Cere,  and  Ltmdce,  and  portions  of  the  country  now 
included  in  the  dep*.  of  Jiaeeee  Pyrdniee,  Haute  Go- 
romete,  and  leti  et  Goromete. 

GATEHOUSE,  a bor.  of  regality,  river-port,  and 
market-town  of  Scotland,  stewartry  of  Kirkcudbright, 
on  the  Fleet,  a little  above  where  it  falls  Into  Fleet  Bay, 
and  on  the  high  road  from  Uumfriet  to  Portpatrica, 
28  m.  S.W.  Dumfries,  and  Gi  m.  W.  by  N.  Kirkcud- 
bright. Top.  3,000.  It  is  bcautifblly  sltuaM.  In  a roman- 
tic valley  opening  on  the  S.  to  the  soa,  and  bounded  on 
both  sli^  by  finely  woodetl,  picturesque  hUls.  The 
town,  which  IS  principally  situated  in  the  par.  of  Gir- 
tbon,  on  the  E.  side  of  toe  Fleet,  that  Is  here  crossed 
by  a bridge,  consists  principally  of  three  parallel  streets, 
and  is  remarkably  neat,  clean,  and  well  built.  The 
par.  church,  erected  in  1817,  adjoins  the  town  on  the 
N. ; and  it  has  also  a secession  meeting-house,  and  a 

filace  of  worship  for  Imlcpcndents.  There  are  4 schools 
D the  parish,  one  of  abicb  is  parochial,  and  the  expense 
of  one  for  young  girls  is  wholly  defrayed  by  Lady  Anne 
Murray.  The  Fleet  Is  navigable  to  Gatehouse  by  ves- 
sels of  180  ions  burden ; and  within  these  few  years  It 
has  bc«i  deepened,  straightened,  and  its  navigation 
greatly  facilitated  through  the  exertions,  and  at  the  sole 
expemse,  of  Mr.  Hurray,  M.P.  (iatehouse  had  formerly 
a cotton  ratlls  ; but  of  these  only  2 arc  now  at  work  t 
they  employed.  In  1840,  300  hands.  It  has  also  a brewery, 
2 tan-works,  and  a branch  of  the  Com.  Bank  of  Scot- 
land. It  was  created  a bor.  of  barony  in  1796;  and  is 
governed  by  a provost,  2 bailies,  and  4 counsellors.  A 
bor.  court  tor  the  recovery  of  debts  not  exceeding  5/.  it 
held  ouce  a fortnight.  Markei-day,  Saturday ; and  a 
rural  fair  4 times  a rear. 

Gatehouse  is  mainly  Indebted  for  its  existence  and 
prosperitv  to  the  pultUc  spirit,  liberality,  and  IntellU 
fence  or  the  late  Mr.  Murray  of  Broughton,  and  hit 
SOD,  the  present  Mr.  Murray,  M.P.  for  the  stewartra 
of  Kirkct^bright,  on  whose  estate  It  U built.  Cal- 
lyhouM,  the  magnificent  seat  of  the  Murray  family, 
lie*  about  I m.  S.  from  the  town.  It  is  wholly  of 
granite,  finely  polished : it  was  constructed  after  a de- 
sign by  Adams,  but  has  been  modernised  and  signally 
improved  by  its  present  proprietor,  it  is  beautifully 
situated ; and  whether  we  regard  the  variety  and  ex- 
tent of  the  grounds,  or  the  classical  appiearance  and 
magnificence  of  the  house.  U is  certainly  surpassed  by 
very  few  residences  in  any  part  of  the  United  King- 
dom. It  has  a good  eollecuon  of  pictures;  and  in  ita 
unrivalkvl  marble  vestibule  are  sotife  fine  pieces  of 
sculpture.  Including  a noble  bead  of  Napoleon,  by 
Thorwaldsen. 

GATESHEAD,  a pari,  bor.,  town,  and  par.  of  Rng- 
land.  B.  dlv.  of  Chestcr-ward.  ca  Durham,  on  8.  bana 
of  river  Tyne,  which  divides  it  from  Newcastle,  of  which 
it  is  substantially  a suburb,  and  with  which  it  is  con- 
nected hy  a hridge  across  the  river.  Area  of  nar.  and  old 
bor.  (a  small  of  Heworth  cbapelry  is  Included  in 
the  new  bor.),  8,336 acres.  Pop.  of  do.  In  1m2I,  11,767; 
1831,  16,177.  **  It  coosUts  of  only  one  good  and  wide 
street.aod  which  is  the  high  road  toUie  N.  The  several 
narrow  streets  and  lanes  which  compose  the  remainder 
of  the  town  branch  off  on  each  slue  of  the  principal 
street,  and  the  nop.  on  the  diflbrvnt  sides  Is  not  very  un- 
equal . There  is  not  any  appearance  of  wvrith  or  houses 
belonging  to  the  richer  classes;  the  town  is  densely 
populated  with  the  families  of  the  manufacturers  and 
pitmen ; the  master  manufacturers  or  proprietors  of  the 
coal  pits  reside  in  Newcastle  or  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  two  Fells,  where  they  can  enjoy  a better  atmosphere 
than  in  the  town."  {Muntcipat  Bound.  Rep.)  The  best 
street  runs  In  a curve  by  the  church  to  the  river,  saving 
the  steep  descent  of  the  High  Street.  The  par.  church 
is  a spadous  cruciform  structure,  regularly  built,  having 
a handsome  and  lofty  tower;  the  Interior  was  whollv 
repaired,  at  great  expense,  in  1838.  The  rectorr,  which 
was  until  lately  close  to  the  church,  is  situated  in  the 
suburbs.  In  Gateshead-fell,  which  was  made  a separata 
par.  in  1809,  is  a well-built  church,  o)>encd  In  IH36.  The 

Sitronage  of  both  Is  vested  in  the  Bishop  ot  Durham. 

U Edmund’s  chapel,  which  stands  S.  of  the  town,  waa 
rebuilt  in  1810;  the  chaplain  is  appointed  by  the  rector 
of  Gateshead.  There  are  several  places  of  worship  for 
various  denominations  of  Dissenters,  of  whom  the  Wea- 
leran  Methodists  are  the  prevailing  body.  The  number 
or  schools  in  the  bor.  (occonling  to  toe  Durham  Par. 
Sekoote'  Report)  it  43,  Guesting  abotit  3,000  children: 
there  are  It  Sunday-Khools,  attended  by  1,063.  Of  these, 
the  anchorage  school,  founded  in  1668,  brid  In  tba 
church-yard,  u free,  and  endowed  with  a prlndpad  sum 
of  400/.  St.  Edmund’s  hospital,  founded  m IM^  was  hi 
early  times  a considerahle  monastery ; it  was  re-esta- 
btisned  by  James  1 . la  1611,  and  now  conslstt  of  a master, 
chimiain,  and  ten  brethren,  « ho  divide  the  funds,  about 
460/.  annually.  The  rector  for  the  lime  being  it  the 
5 L 2 
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m4ft»r,  who  »ppolnU  the  brethren.  There  are  alto 

almthnuu**  for  old  women. 

Gatetbead  U a pla<«  of  conalderable  importance,  not 
oQlr  from  lt>  proximltjr  to.  and  coromerclm  connection 
With,  Newcactle,  from  a'hich  it  it  leparatrd  only  by  the 
river  Tyne,  but  more  nartlrularly  from  the  nutneroua 
ria«*  manuuctoriet  and  iron>«orkt  within  the  town,  and 
irom  the  coal  piti  in  it*  immeihate  neighbourhood.  HiKh 
and  I^w  Fell,  which  are  hamlcti  in  the  S.  part  of  the 
par.,  are  rur^  diatricti."  He«e  are  large  quarrlet  for 
in’Indttonet,  which  are  much  etteemed,  and  tent  to  all 
paru  of  KngUnd.  (.t/wniWp  Btmtut  Hrpvrt.)  Tlie  old 
Lor.  of  Gatethead  Is  luppoted  to  hare  been  incorimrated 
In  very  early  tlmn  ; but  there  U no  charter  extam,  “ the 
ancletit  deeds  and  papers  havine  been  turreptitlously 
retnuved  many  years  ago."  Without  doubt,  the  Jea« 
lousy  of  the  more  powerful  town  of  Newcastle,  and  the 
long-continued  disputes  respecting  the  privileges  of  the 
Tyne  navigation,  dee|>ly  Injured  the  interests  of  this  bor. 
It  was  urlginally  governed  by  a bailiff  appointed  by  the 
bishop  of  Durham,  and  subsequently  by  two  stewards, 
who  managed  the  borough  property,  subject  to  the 
borough-hniders’ and  fr^'eineo's  control ; but,  under  the 
Munici]»ai  Keform  Act,  it  is  divided  into  three  wards,  and 
Is  governed  by  6 aldermen  and  IN  counsellors.  The 
Hemrm  Art  conferred  on  this  bor.,  h>r  the  tirst  time,  the 
privilege  uf  sending  1 mem  to  the  H.  of  I'.:  it  Includes, 
as  already  stated,  part  of  Ileworth  chapelry  within  the  ; 
limits  of  the  itew  pari.  bor.  Registered  eh'Ctors  In 
IK3N-.19,  &S4.  The  ter.  rev..  Including  rates,  amounted. 
In  IN.'ili,  toiSOOf.  6r.  The  local  act  54  Geo.  III.  regulates 
the  leasing  of  property,  the  lighting,  cleansing,  and  im> 
proTcment  of  the  town.  The  assessed  taxes  of  Gate*> 
head  in  IN35  were  1,3U0/.  Rental  lu  ;N.n.S.  I9.400f.;  and 
Che  rates  produced  S.NTOf.  Fsdrt,  chic^v  for  hiring 
servants,  are  held  on  the  second  Monday  to  April,  and 
the  first  Monday  In  Nov. 

GA  I'TON,  a bor.  and  par.  of  England,  co.  Surrer, 
bund,  of  Reigate,  17  m.  S.  I.ondon.  Area  of  par..  I.UO 
acres  : nop.  uf  do.,  in  18.11,  145.  The  bor.  is  quite  Incoo-' 
•iJrrable,  suid  was  formerly  one  of  the  most  perfect  spe- 
diiirtis  in  Knglami  of  a nomination  or  rotten  ter.  It 
sent  S memt.  to  the  II.  of  from  1451  down  to  the  pass. 
Ing  of  the  Reform  Act,  by  which  It  was  disfranchised.  > 
The  right  of  voting  was  nominally  in  the  inhab.  paying  i 
scof  and  tot,  but  really  in  the  lord  of  the  manor.  1 

(t.5Ui>KNS  (ST.),  a town  of  France,  dep.  Haute' 
Garuone.  can_  arrond.,  on  a hill  near  the  (iaroniie,  I 
48  m.  9.  W.  Toulouse.  Pop.  (IKW)  4.R79.  It  consists  | 
principally  of  one  snacinui  well-built  and  well-kept  j 
street.  It  has  severAl  churches,  one  of  which  is  among 
the  oldest  in  France,  several  convents,  tribunals  of  pri- 
mary Jiirisdtrtiim  and  ettmmerce,  a communal  college,  | 
ami  a society  of  ivtriciilture.  It  has  mssnufacturcs  of . 
coarse  serge  and  tape,  water-milli  for  sawing,  Ac. ; and  a ' 
hrivk  trade  in  the  aatural  produce  of  its  neighbourhood. 
iUuao,  Ac.) 

(iAWKLGHUR.  a fortress  of  HindofUn,  tn  the  N. 
part  of  the  Nlxam'i  dom.,  cap  of  a distr.  of  the  same 
name,  on  a high  and  rocky  hill,  II  m.  N.  W.  P.llIrhyKKir. 
U Is  very  elaborately  fortified,  and  w.ns  formerly  con- 
sidered very  strong ; hut  it  was  taken  by  storm  tn  1803, 
by  the  forces  under  General  W’elletley  (now  Duke  of 
Wellington)  and  Colooel  Steveosoo,  after  a siege  of  only 
2 d.'kvs. 

GAYA.atown  or  city  of  British  Hindottan,  presld. 
Bengal,  prov.and  distr.  Elahar,  of  which  last  it  is  the 
ntodern  rap.,  on  the  Pholgu,  a tributary  of  the  Ganges, 
46m.  S.W.  Bahar.  and  56  m.  ,S.\V.  by  S.  Patna.  It  is 
estlmAtod  to  contain  nearly  7,000  houses,  moat  of  which  [ 
are  densely  inhabited  ; but  the  pop.  is  very  variable  and 
unrertain,  Gayi  being  frequented  hr  great  numbers  of 
pilgrims  and  devotees,  often  amounting  to  several  thou-  \ 
sands.  It  consists  of  two  parts,  tlie  md  town  of  Gaya.  | 
and  the  modern  one  of  Sabettgunge.  The  former,  which  . 
1>  the  residence  uf  numerous  Brahmins  and  others,  and 
considered  hy  the  natives  as  a place  of  great  sanctity.  ‘ 
SUimls  on  a rocky  eminence ; the  latter,  chieily  laid  out  ' 
hr  the  British,  and  the  seat  of  trade  as  well  os  of  the  ^ 
European  residents,  is  situated  in  a plain  between  the 
former  and  the  river.  **  The  old  town  of  Ga\a  is  a I 
strao^e  looking  place,  but  its  buildings  are  tnitch  better  | 
tiian  those  of  the  quarter  named  Sahengungr,  the  greater  I 
part  uf  the  bouses  bring  of  brick  and  stone,  and  many  of  j 
them  two  or  three  stories  high.  The  architecture  Is  ' 
wry  singular,  with  corners,  turrets,  and  ^llerlcs.  pro- 
jecting with  every  possible  irregularity.  The  stri*ets  are 
narrow,  dirty,  cruoked,  uneven,  and  eocumbored  with 
large  blocks  of  stone,  or  protruding  angles  of  rock." 

Gsya  is  uncommonly  hot.  and  in  spring  ohscured  by 
perpetual  clouds  of  dust.  Tbr  streets  in  Sahebgtinge 
are  wide,  perfectly  straight,  and  kept  in  good  order, 
though  not  paved,  with  a double  row  of  trees,  leaving  in 
tlu>  middle  an  excellent  carriage  road,  with  a footpath 
on  each  side. 

In  the  immediate  vicinity  are  the  ruins  of  Buddha- 
Owya,  traditionally  kupposva  to  have  been  the  place  of 
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I the  residence  and  apotheosis  of  Buddh  (the  Gautamh 
of  the  Indo-Chinese  nations).  These  niliis  consist 
mostly  of  irregular  and  snapelets  heaps  of  brick  and 
stone.  The  number  of  vault^  caverns  cut  out  of  fm« 
mense  masses  of  solid  granite  is  incredible,  as  is  tb« 

! number  of  images  scattered  around  to  the  distance  of  |5 
or  VO  in.  Among  the  latter  isa  gigantic  figure  of  buddh, 
in  the  usual  sitting  posture  i there  are  now.  however, 
no  Buddhists  at  Gaya,  the  worship  of  the  Brahminlcal 
deities  — many  groups  of  which  are  sculptured  on  tbo 
rocks  _ having  entirely  superseded  that  of  the  rival 
divinity.  1'he  present  town  uf  Gaya  contains  no  ancient 
monuments  whatever,  and  appears  to  have  derived  all 
Its  sanctity  from  its  coutlgulty  to  the  site  of  the  ancient 
city.  {HamiUon’$  B.  I.UauUetr t Bmckmmem  j UamiU 
ton' I Mod.  7Vwv  . he. ) 

GEFLR.  a sea  port  town  of  Sweden,  cap.  of  a LaO, 
and  at  the  mouth  uf  a river  of  the  same  name,  on  the 
Gulph  of  Bothnia,  W m.  N.  N.W.  Stockholm;  lat. 
6f»^i9'4y'N..long.  ITON'StTE.  Top.  (IK361  H.049.  it 
U divided  Into  four  qtuirteis  by  the  river,  whlcli  separatee 
itself  into  three  branchm,  and  forms  two  islands,  on 
which,  as  well  as  on  either  bank,  the  (own  is  built.  The 
houses,  somewhat  more  than  I.OUO,  are  well  built,  some 
of  stone,  others  of  wood,  and  the  street*,  though  irregu- 
lar, are  wide  and  well  paved.  The  market-place  is  r^ 
markable  In  point  of  site.  The  chief  buildings  arc  tbo 
church,  the  government-house,  the  town-hall,  and  tbo 
hospital.  There  are,  bcsld«*s,  a gymnasium  of  some  ce- 
lebrity, S erhools.  an  orphan  asylum,  and  some  unim- 
portant mamifartoriet  of  linen  cloth,  leather,  and  to. 
bacco.  'Ilie  excellepce  of  Its  harbour,  defended  by  a long 
jetty,  and  having  a de)>th  of  IN  It.  a little  frtgn  the  shore, 
gives  it  greet  advantages  for  trade,  its  exports  are  fir. 
timber,  pitch,  Ur,  and  iron  : and  its  chief  imports,  wbeak 
and  salt. 

GENEVA  (C.ANTON  OF),  the  smallest  canton  of 
BwitxcrUnd,  at  the  S.W.  extremity  of  which,  and  of  the 
lake  which  hears  its  name,  it  U situated  ; having  N.  tho 
canton  Vaud,  E.  and  H.  Savoy,  and  W.  France.  Area 
9IS  square  miles.  Pop.  ()85M)  58,666,  of  whom  II.N39 
were  strangers.  ^.105  m^et.  and  90.MI  females.  ThU 
cAnton,  which  ranks  Slid  In  the  confederacy.  Is  com- 
posed of  the  territory  of  the  ancient  republic  of  Geneva, 
together  with  some  communes  formerly  belonging  to 
Savoy  and  France,  annexed  to  it  in  1N15.  Its  surfed  la 
flat,  or  but  slivhtly  uneven.  It  is  endowed  between  tha 
Jura  mountains  on  the  N.  W.,  and  some  Alpine  range*  In 
the  opposite  direction.  The  Khouc  and  Arve  are  the 
princl(ial  rivers.  The  climate  Is  mild,  but  the  land  1* 
not  vei7  productive  The  cultivable  soli  comprises  about 
56,650  acres  ; of  which  the  lands  in  crop  make  about  a 
hidf,  grass  lands  somewhat  less  than  1-5th,  and  wood* 
about  l-IOth.  In  average  years  from  129,000  to  S2J100  Im- 
perial quarters  of  com  may  be  produced ; but,  as  neither 
this  nor  any  other  specie*  of  agricultural  produce  ti 
grown  to  an  extent  sulBclent  for  home  coasumpUoo, 
considerable  quantities  are  Imported. 

Geneva  is  essentially  a manuiactuiing  canton  ; but  as  Its 
manufacture*  and  trade  belong  to  tlic  town,  theywlll  be 
more  properly  noticed  in  the  followiiig  article.  The  go- 
vernment is  representative.  The  legislative  power  i* 
exerrltod  by  a t^y  of  278  members,  eh*cted  by  suck  citi-  . 
tens  above  S5  years  of  age  as  pay  direct  taxes  to  the 
amount  of  about  Ihfr.aycar.  Four  #|nsdira  preside  over 
this  body,  aud  are  mems.  of  the  executive  council,  or  coun- 
cil of  state ; which  is  composed  of  3H  mems.,  elected  frt>ni 
among  the  council  of  rroresentatlves,  usually  for  life, 
but  subject  to  a vote  oi  censure,  and  removable  at 
ploasuro.  The  magistrates  of  U>e  diflbreot  judicial 
courts  are  appointed  for  a certain  number  of  years  by  the 
former  council.  The  canton  is  divided  into  3 districts, 
tn  each  of  which  there  is  a court  of  atidleivee;  besidee 
these,  there  are  In  the  cap.  a court  uf  appeal  from  the 
foregiting,  a tribtinal  of  cttmmercc,  ami  a supreme  court 
of  Justice,  composed  of  9 judges.  AU  trials  are  public. 
The  French  ctee  of  laws  is  generally  operative.  The 
press  It  free.  As  rrspiarts  religion,  33,V>‘i  of  the  inhaJb. 
were  (in  1N38)  Protestants;  X.996  Rom.  rotholics: 
and  100  Jews.  Education  Is  in  a flourishing  stale. 
The  canton  fumishet  a contingent  of  NHU  men  to  the 
army  of  the  Swiss  confederation,  and  a contribution  of 
2i2J"io  Swiss  fr.a  year  to  its  treasury.  The  public  revenue 
in  1835  amounted  to  3S.25.V.,  the  expenditure  to  83,'29(>/.  ; 
but,  according  to  Dr.  (lowring'i  report,  the  receipts  iu 
that  year  were  below  the  average  of  recent  year*.  Exi'cpt 
Geneva,  the  rap.,  this  canton  contains  no  town  of  im- 
portance. (For  further  details,  see  suceeetline  article.) 

GENEVA  (Genu.  the  most  ptipuTous  city  of 

Swilxerlaitd.  cap.  of  tiir  ateve  canton,  situated  in  a 
picturesque  country,  Kboundlng  in  the  must  enchanting 
I and  magnificent  prosperU,  at  (he  S.W.  extremity  of  the 
lake  of  Genera.  Nl  m.  S.  W.  Berne,  and  70  m.  N.E.  by  E. 

I :.yons;lat.46<^l1FN..Io()g  R 9'3U'  E.  Pup.  (1838)28,003. 

I Inr  Rhone  divides  (#eneva  into  3 parts  ; the  city  on  the 
’ right  bank,  the  quarter  of  St.  Gerrais  on  the  fell,  and 
the  island  betwMu  them,  enclosed  by  two  aims  of  the 
I 
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rlvM.  Th«  Hty.  or  upper  lown.  ti  the  Urgv«t  portion, 
ami  b in  part  huiU  on  an  eminence,  rining  to  nearif  Inu 
n.  abore  the  level  of  the  lake.  lU  streeti  are  narrow, 
crooked,  and  eteep  ; but  many  of  lu  privnte  edliicm  are 
■trad  : It  consista  almoat  entirely  of  the  reiidoncea  uf  the 
burgher  artitorracy.  The  lower  town,  or  nuarter  of 
8t.  f«ervaU,  ta  the  chief  seat  of  commercial  arttiity. 
It  has  narrow  streets,  and  lofty  houses.  Some  of  the 
latter  are  furnished  with  a shed  or  pent-house,  called  a 
dome,  which  projects  from  the  roof  over  the  street,  sup- 
ported by  wooden  props  reaching  from  the  paveuient ; 
iwenty-flve  yenrs  ago  these  appendagiw  to  the  houses 
were  almost  universal,  I'he  Island  is  upwards  of  a 
furlong  In  length,  by  about  200  feet  broM.  and  con- 
nected with  the  other  quarters  by  several  bridges.  I'he 
aspect  of  Geneva  from  the  lake  has  been  greatly  Im- 
proved of  late  years.  An  entirely  new  quarter  h.n 
spruag  up  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Khone,  called  the 
ifiMirfscrs  de$  Btrguei,  displaying  a handsome  front  of 
tall  houses,  areoiig  which  is  the  H6tfl  dr*  Brrgur*, 
lined  with  a broad  and  line  quay.  Cowards  the  lake. 
The  unsightly  houses  that  formerly  lined  the  margin  of 
the  lake  In  the  lower  town,  have  been  repaired  and 
beautIBed ; and  a broad  belt  of  land  has  been  gaineil 
from  the  water  to  form  a quay.  This  Is  connertod  with 
the  Qttai  de»  Brrgmrt,  on  the  opposite  bank,  by  a hand- 
fome  suspension  bridge,  and  another  bridge  commu- 
Dicatiag  with  a small  island,  situated  at  the  point 
where  the  Rhone  leaves  the  lake.  Is  ornamented  with 
a bronse  statue  of  Rousseau.  Geneva  It  surrounded 
on  the  land-side  by  ramparts  and  bastions,  coostructed 
about  the  middle  of  last  century:  these  are  of  little 
use  as  fortifications,  the  city  being  commanded  by 
some  adjacent  heights ; but  tney  serve  as  public  pro- 
menades, and  3 Iron  suspension  bridges  have  berm 
thrown  over  them  to  facilitate  the  intercourse  be- 
tween the  city  and  the  surrounding  country.  The  gates 
of  Geneva  are  closed  from  midnight  to  day-broak  ; and 
after  sunset  a toll  of  S4  centimes  (about  2^.)  is  levied 
on  all  horses  or  carriages  going  out  or  in,  and  lu  c«q- 
tltnrs  on  foot  passengers  after  10  o’clock  r.M. 

Geneva  has  Mt  few  fine  public  buildings.  The  princi- 
pal is  the  cathedral  or  church  of  St.  Peter : It  is  in  a 
conspicuous  situation,  has  three  steeples,  and  Is  an  inte- 
resting imeciinen  <if  the  Gothic  style  of  the  Ilth  century  ; 
but  a Corintblao  portico,  in  Imitation  of  that  of  tlie 
Pantheon  at  Rome,  has  bem  inconsistently  enough  added 
to  U.  This  church  contains  the  tombs  of  Agrippa  d'Au- 
trigny,  the  flrietid  of  Henri  IV.,  and  of  the  Count  de 
Rohan,  a leader  of  the  French  Protestants  In  the  reign  of 
1-ouls  XIII.  There  are,  besides.  3 Calvinist  and  1 l.u- 
theran  churches,  a Catholic  church,  and  a synagogue. 
The  tosm-ball  and  general  hospital  are  almost  the  uily 
other  edifices  worth  notice.  I'he  last  is  an  extensive 
and  spacious  building}  In  the  chapel  belon|ring  to  It  the 
service  of  Che  English  church  Is  perfurmed  on  Sundays. 
The  Haih.  so  named  after  its  founder,  is  a neat 

building,  containing  a collection  of  paintings  by  native 
and  other  artists.  The  museum  of  natural  history  con- 
tains the  geological  collections  of  Saussure,  Brungniart. 
and  n^candolle,  the  collections  of  M.  Necktr,  a cabinet 
of  antiquities,  and  a reading-room  well  supplied  with  the 
best  European  Journals.  I'he  academy,  founded  l>y 
Calvin,  has  faculties  of  Jurisprudence,  theology,  natural 
science,  and  literature,  and  K salaried  or  honorary  pro- 
fessors. It  has  attached  to  It  a library  of  40,0iX)  vois..  In- 
cluding many  valuable  MSS.  Geneva  has  aUo  a college 
for  classical  education  : a school  preparatory  for  the  aca- 
demy : a school  of  manufactures,  estai>llshed  IS3S : schools 
of  watchmaking,  drawing,  music,  fvc..  and  many  private 
schools.  It  has  a public  observatory  : a society  for  the 
advancement  of  aria  : societies  of  medicine  ana  natural 
history,  and  other  learned  asioclatlnns;  lunatic  and  deaf 
and  dumb  asylums ; and  various  other  charitable  insti- 
tutions. About  347,000  fr.  a year  are  spent  by  the  city  in 
aid  of  the  poor.  The  working  classes  have  united  in 
several  benefit  societies  for  mutual  assistance,  and  a 
aavingt*  bank  was  established  in  IH16,  which  had  in  ISU 
a capital  of  ft,13*i,l7l  florins.  The  ancient  palace  of  the 
bishops  of  Geneva  has  been  converted  Into  a prison  i but 
in  Iw  a new  prison  was  established  on  the  panoptic 
avstem.  the  first  of  the  kind  founded  on  the  Continent. 
The  prisoners  on  arrlvlog  are  detained  In  solitary  cells 
for  a longer  or  shorter  period,  and  afterwards  set  to  regu- 
lar work,  during  which,  as  well  asat  all  other  times,  they 
are  obliged  to  ebaerveaprofound  silence.  Each  occupies 
a chamber  by  bimaelf,  and  solitary  confinement  is  the 
usual  punishment  for  refractory  behaviour.  The  pH- 
souers  have  books  dlstHbuted  to  them  from  the  prison- 
library.  A part  of  the  produce  of  their  labour  U ptit 
aside  for  their  own  use ; and  when  they  Anally  leave  the 
prisoo,  a committee  fiimith  them  with  employment. 
Geneva  has  an  arsenal  and  a theatre  ; it  Is  well  lighted, 
and  is  supplied  with  water  by  a hydraulic  machine  situated 
In  the  island.  There  are  various  public  walks  wiihin  os 
well  as  without  the  walls,  which  command  noble  views  of 
the  Alps,  tbe  lake,  Ac.  { amongst  them  are  the  Terrace 


de  la  TftiUr.  tbe  squares  nf  .^t.  .Antoine  nnd  Maurice,  and 
the  fine  botanic  gardeu,  lakl  out  in  in  IHUi.  Geiivva  is  a 
favuurile  place  of  resort  of  the  English. 

In  the  inhabs.,  Mr.  Ingiis  remarks.  the  stranger 
will  find  it  difficult  to  discover  any  trace  of  the  puiitatv- 
iim  and  seventy  of  manners  iur  which  that  a<y  waa 
renowned  in  earlier  times,  t never  was  among  a Ifielier 
or  gayer  population.  Amusement  seemed  to  be  the 
reigning  passion,  and  religion  little  less  a matter  of  form 
than  it  is  In  France  on  Sunday.  After  listening  to  a fa- 
vourite preacher,  the  Genevese,  flock  to  the  theatre. 
The  shops  also  are  open  on  a Sundav,  and  every  man 
plies  hts  trade  as  usual.”  (Swilxertan^,  p.  177.) 

The  main  source  of  the  prosperity  of  this  city  consista 
In  its  manufactures  ; the  principal  of  these  are  watches, 
jeweller)',  musical  boxes,  and  objects  of  taste  In  (he  flue 
arts.  In  IH34,  there  were  274  master,  and  1.33'i  working, 
watchnudierf ; and  117  master,  and  6(»3  working,  iewclleri. 
The  number  of  watches  annually  made  is  estimated  at 
upwards  of  7(i,CNA,  and  of  these  at  least  60,000  are  of  gold. 
In  watchmaking  and  jewellery,  it  is  estimated  that  be- 
tween 70,0011  and  BO.OOU  os.  of  ^Id,  and  about  30.000  os. 
of  Sliver,  are  used  annually.  The  gems  (most  of  which 
are  pearls)  used  lu  jewellery  and  the  embellishment  of 
wateWs  may  be  worth  perhaps  20,000/.  a year.*  The 
watchmaking  busUieas  is  dividra  Into  tw  o broturhei ; that 
of  haute  kmlogerte,  cumprislDg  clirononteters,  stop- 
watches,  and  otMrartlclea  In  which  the  perfection  of  the 
machinery  Is  the  highest  merit ; awl  tliatof  Korloeerie  ess 
commerce.  In  which  the  beauty  of  the  work  is  Us  chief 
recommendation.  The  arlkles  of  the  Utter  class  arc  by 
far  the  most  numerous.  *'  The  great  advantage  w hi«  h 
the  Swisa  possess  In  competition  with  (he  wateb- 
m^ers  in  England  is  tbe  low  price  at  which  they  can 
produce  the  flat  cylinder  watches,  which  are  at  pTCsr-nt 
much  in  request.  Tbe  watches  of  English  manufacture 
do  not  come  Into  comuetitlou  with  those  of  bwis»  pro- 
duction, which  are  uscu  for  ditlbrent  purposes,  and  by  a 
difTcreiit  ( lass  of  persons.  Notwithstanding  all  theri;ks 
and  charges,  the  sale  of  Swivs  waUhes  it  large,  and  it 
has  not  really  injured  tbe  Ruglish  watchmaking  facie. 
The  Kiighsh  watches  are  far  more  solid  in  cuusirurduQ, 
fUler  for  service,  and  esi>«cially  lu  c«.uotries  where  no 
good  watchmakers  are  to  be  found,  aa  the  Sw  its  watchus 
require  delicate  ireatmeut.  EuglUb  watches,  therefore, 
are  told  to  the  piirrbaser  who  can  pay  a high  price ; (he 
Swisa  watches  supply  the  classes  to  whom  a costly  watch 
it  InaccesvlUe.”  (itvicrmg's  Heport,  p.  IM.)  'fhe  works 
or  machinery  of  the  watches  are  made  principally  at 
Fmitaliwmelon  and  Beaucourt  in  France.  The  im- 
finished  work  is  called  an  tbauche,  and  is  polished  and 
perferled  by  the  Genevese  artisan.  It  Is  dlflicult  to  form 
a correct  estimate  of  the  wages  earned  by  the  latu-r,  for, 
In  the  manufacture  of  watches,  jewellery,  and  goldsmitiis’ 
work,  almost  ever)thlng  is  done  by  the  piece,  and  not  by 
daily  wages.  Walchmakeri  may  generally,  iiowever. 
cam  from  ti.  Hr.  to  7/.  12s.  a momn  \ makers  of  musical 
boxes,  from  4/.  IN#,  to  11/.  t the  engine-turners  about  the 
same:  some  of  the  workmen  who  make  (be  movements 
may  eani  from  2#.  6d.  to  4s.  Sd.  a day  ; others  from  20  to 
ho  sous  a day : the  works  which  fall  to  the  share  of  the 
women  are  of  the  latter  class.  In  some  kinds  of  work, 
skilful  bands  will  earn  no  leas  than  from  20  fr.  to  96  fr.  a 
day.  In  ocrupatlous  unconnerted  with  the  tranufarturc 
of  watches  or  jeweller) . working  locksmiths  may  ram 
from  9fr.  to  6fr.  (French),  and  cabinet-makers  from 
30  to  66  aooi  a day.  The  other  manufactures  of  Geneva 
and  its  canton  are  principally  born  and  tortoiseshell 
combs,  carriages,  saddlery,  agrinxltural  knplcmrnU,  tools 
of  all  kinds,  cutlery,  fire-arms,  enamels,  musical  instru- 
ments, printing  typM,  and  pbllosc^bkal  Instruments  of  a 
very  superior  descriptloo.  LlthMraphv  and  engraving 
me«ls  and  vlgneites  are  flourishing  uranches  of  art. 
Some  factories  of  woollen  cloth  have  been  rather  recently 
established  I the  produce  of  various  spinning  establish- 
menu  finds  cmisuroptloo  in  Swiuerland;  and  printlug 
would  form  a very  important  and  very  productive  branch 
of  Industry,  were  It  not  (or  tho  imusrairoents  thrown  in 
the  way  of  exportation  to  neighhouriug  countries.  In  1616, 
as  many  as  3li  tanneries  were  in  existence.  At  present, 
however, tanning  Is  carried  on  to  but  a small  extent,  though 
(he  verr  superior  auallty  of  Clie  leather  always  insures 
It  a preference  in  mreign  markets,  particularly  In  Italy. 
At  the  beginning  of  tbe  17th  century  the  Genevese  also 
carried  on  an  extensive  trade  in  silk  stuffs,  lace,  Ac.;  and 
before  the  French  revolution  there  were  many  extensive 
cstablisbmesiu  for  the  manufacture  of  mlntra  cotton* 
besides  factories  of  various  other  kinds.  These  no  longer 
exist,  most  of  them  having  been  crushed  by  (he  system  of 
prohlbitiom  and  high  duties  established  bv  tbe  continental 
powers  during  the  ensuing  period.  The  watches  **\4 

* According  to  Pk«(  rxssKWsyar  Sr  U 9n««r,  lAVl),  ino.mo 
wsictvoi  u*  mod*  sr  flnlttM)  sanaxtl;  bv  th*  lanton.  meat  oT  •.  Ul.  h 
s»  of  fobl ; telf  of  thorn  aiv  ladies'  vMrhos,  and  ■ fourth  part  tr- 
posim.  Th«  eoBsumptirm  at  #t4d  in  #ooil  «rsn  U,  b*  uy»,  T.V’OC 
oa. : of  illrer,  3/i0f)  more*;  sad  of  nt^oa*  tten«a  to  ths  voloo  of 
l,000,fl«U  b.  (30,000r.to  jesr. 
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|•wellerJ,  however,  of  Oeners  etiU  bid  defiance  to  eui> 
lom*houee  reyuUUooe,  and  are  very  eit«culTeI)r  muf* 
fled  Into  France.  A committee  of  maater-workmco, 
with  a syndic  at  their  head,  called  the  comrmiuion  dt 
9eiiUnce,  are  appointed  by  the  fovemmenc  to  laspeet 
every  workshop,  and  the  articles  made  lo  it,  to  guard 
against  fraud  in  the  substitution  of  metals  not  of  the 
le^  standard. . By  a law  of  181&,  the  manufaetnre  of  any 
gmd  work  of  a lower  standard  than  *780  U forbidden  \ 
and  the  |iml  standards  for  silver  are  fixed  at  *MU,  *878, 
and  9A0.  The  watch-makers  o(  Great  Britain  buy  largely 
in  Geneva  i the  annual  export  of  watches  to  Englaod 
being  from  8,000  to  10,000,  of  the  average  value  of  lOf. 
each.  The  jewellery  sent  from  Geneva  to  England  may 
be  worth  atwut  GO.OOiif.  a year ; but  owing  to  our  pro- 
hibitions, and  high  duties  upon  foreign  goods,  a large 
proportion  of  the  trade  in  SwM  watches  and  jewellory  Is 
contraband : the  articlos  come  through  France,  and  the 
English  consumer  pays,  of  course,  the  costs  and  profits  of 
the>French  smuggler.  The  Imports  from  England  are 
chiefly  colonial  produce,  dyeing  drun,  iplcea,  bar  and 
wrought  iron,  and  woollen,  cotton,  sUk.  and  other  kinds 
ofnxanufactured  articles.  The  value  of  the  Brlilih  ma* 
nufretures  sold  In  the  canton  may.  perhaps,  be  estimated 
at  about  aOO.OUn/.  a year,  which  no  doubt  would  be  greatly 
augmented,  did  we  admit  Genevese  watches,  and  other 
manufactures,  at  a moderate  duty.  The  accounts  of 
the  imports  and  exports  ar^  given  by  ttfttJU,  which, 
of  course,  renders  them  good  for  little  or  notnlng.  It  is 
said,  for  example,  that  in  the  Imports  into  the  cant, 
amounted  to  MX), 830  quintals  ; and  the  exports,  exclusive  | 
of  watches  and  JtwMiery.  to  120,000  quintals  ! If  we 
adopted  a criterion  of  this  sort,  the  export  trade  of  New-  i 
castle  would  seem  to  be  three  or  four  times  as  great  as 
that  of  London  I Geneva  is  the  seat  of  the  council  of 
state ; the  siiprenfe  court  of  justice  for  the  cant. ; a court ; 
of  appeal  from  the  district  courts ; and  a chamlter  of 
commerce.  The  last  has  a very  extensive  jurisdiction  ; 
every  commercial  transaction,  whatever  description, 
may  be  brought  before  it ; and  a private  Individual,  who 
may  have  bought  more  of  an  article  than  he  requires,  and 
sells  the  surplus,  becomes  responsible  to  It. 

Geneva  Is  very  ancient.  Eftremum  oppidmm  AlUh 
brogmm  est,  pr9*tmmma*$f  Hetvetiorum  JImbus,  Ge- 
neva, are  the  words  of  Cwiar  In  •peaking  of  this  city. 
{Dc  BrUo  OtUUco,  1.  f 6.)  Many  Roman  antiquities 
have  been  discovered  In  and  near  U ; and  in  the 
island  traces  may  tUU  be  discovered  of  a Roman 
structure,  lupposM  to  be  foundations  of  one  of  the 
towers  erectea  by  CsMar  to  prevent  the  Helvetians  cross- 
ing the  river.  In  436  Geneva  was  taken  by  the  Bur- 
gundians, and  became  their  cap. ; it  afterwaru  belonged 
successively  to  the  Ostrogoths  and  the  Franks,  ud 
formed  a part  of  the  kingdom  of  Arles,  and  the  second 
kingdom  of  Burgundy.  On  the  fall  of  the  Utter  it  fell 
uno^  the  sole  dominion  of  Its  bishops,  between  whom 
and  the  counts  of  the  Genevols,  In  Savoy,  there  existed 
Incessant  contests  for  its  possesion.  At  the  Reformation 
the  bishop  was  expelled,  aiwl  the  town,  with  Us  territory, 
became  a republic.  Calvin,  having  sought  reftiM  m 
Geneva  in  1636,  was  sulidted  to  settle  there,  and  was 
soon  sfterwards  raised  to  the  highest  rank  in  the  state, 
which  be  in  a great  measure  governed  for  33  years,  with 
a severity  and  strfetnasa  that  impressed  deep  and  abld. 
ing  traces  on  its  jurisprudence  and  manners.  In  lAfiS 
the  famous  Michael  Bervetus,  who  had  been  arrested 
at  Genera,  at  tbs  InstlpUioa  of  Calvin,  was  accused  of 
biaspbemy  In  regard  to  the  Trinity,  and  being  tried  and 
convicted,  was  ordered  to  be  committed  to  the  fiaroes, 
which  barbarous  seotsoce  was  immediately  carried  Into 
execution.  The  conduct  of  Calvin  in  this  deplorable 
aflkir,  though  in  part  excused  by  the  spirit  and  temper  of 
the  times,  was  directly  hostile  to  every  principle  for 
which  he  had  been  contending  against  tbs  church  of 
Rome,  and  will  ever  remain  a dvk  blot  upon  his  charac- 
ter. aM  that  of  the  early  reformers,  lo  1783,  in  conte- 

auence  of  internal  dissensions,  Geneva  was  occupied  by 
ie  troops  of  France.  Sardinia,  and  Berne.  In  1798  ft 
was  taken  by  the  French  revolutionary  forces,  and  sub- 
sequently  became  the  cap.  of  the  db|x  Leman.  It  was, 
with  its  territory,  united  to  Swltserland  as  an  Indepen- 
dent canton  in  1814.  Few  cities  have  produced  more 
eminent  individuals : amongst  others  may  be  specified 
j.  J.  Rousseau ; Casaubon,  the  critic ; I^efort,  the  friend  of 
Peter  the  Great ; Nn*ker,  and  his  daughter,  Mad.  de 
Stael ; the  naturalists  Saussure,  Do  Luc,  Bonnet,  and 
Jufine  ; Decandolle  and  Huber  ; Uunvont,  the  friend  and 
editor  of  the  best  works  of  Bcntham  ; thw  philosopher 
Abauilt : J . B.  Say.  the  political  economist ; Simoode 
de  Slimondi,  the  historian.  Ac.  (Anvrtng'j/Icp.  om  SwtL; 
ScAsOs,  AUg.  EnUumdtt  vol.  xxt. ; Ebn;  Fieot,  StaiiMi.  ; 
/ag/ii's  SwUxrrlmmA,  4c.;  EnepcL  det  Gciw  dm  Monde, 

GEN3VA  (LAKE  OF),  or  LAKE  LEMAN  (Germ. 
Cenfer$ee,  an.  Laeme  lxmanm»\  the  largest  lake  of 
SwiUerUoii.  near  the  8.W.  extremity  of  which  it  is 
situated,  it  has  N.,  R , and  8.E.  thu  canton  of  Vaud 
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or  Leman:  S.W.  that  of  Geneva « and  S.,  Savoy.  It 
fllli  up  the  lower  portion  of  a somewhat  extensive  valley 
ancloM  between  the  Alps  and  the  Jura.  It  Is  crcacent- 
sh^ied,  the  convexity  being  directed  N.  N.W.,  and  the 
bonu  fracing  S.S.B.  Its  greatest  length — a curved  Uims 
passing  through  its  centre  from  Geneva  at  its  W.  extre- 
mity. to  VlUeneuve  at  Us  B.  —Is  about  46  m. ; but  along 
its  N.  shore,  the  distance  from  end  to  end  is  about  66  m.. 
while  alone  Its  S.  It  Is  no  more  than  about  40  m.  its 
breadth  vanes  from  1 to9m. ; Us  area  is  estimated  at  about 
340  sq.  m.  Its  greatest  depth,  near  Melllerie,  towards 
its  K.  extremis,  is  said  to  be  1,013  (960  Fr.)  fL : Its  level 
is  about  1,300  it.  above  that  of  the  Mediterranean,  In 
Aug.,  when  Us  waters  are  the  highest,  its  surface  Is  often 
4|  ft.  above  its  level  in  March,  when  it  is  lowest.  It  is 
divided,  in  common  parlance,  into  the  Great  and  Little 
lake  ; the  Utter  is  more  exclusively  called  the  Lake  of 
Geneva,  and  extends  from  that  diy  for  a distance  of  14 
m.,  but  with  a breadth  never  more  than  36  m.,  to  Point 
d’Yroire ; beyond  which.  Lake  Leman  wloens  consld^ 
ably.  The  Hnone  enters  U near  Its  B.  extremity,  brine- 
log  with  it  so  much  alluvUl  soil,  that  considerable 
encroachmanu  are  continually  made  on  its  tipper  end. 
Port  Vallais,  now  I|m.  distant,  was  formerly  on  the 
margin  of  the  lake,  the  basin  of  which  U said  to  have 
origioally  extended  upwards  as  far  as  Bex  ! The  Rhone 
emerges  from  the  Lake  of  Geneva  at  iu  8.W.  extre- 
mity, where  lU  waters,  like  those  of  the  lake  iUelf, 
are  extremely  clear,  and  of  a deep  blue  colour,  circum- 
stances wbirb  have  been  .often,  adverted  to  by  Byron, 
(See  CAiXdc  Harotd,  tii.  s.  58. 86.)  Lake  I.eman  remvea 
upwards  of  forty  other  rivers  \ the  principal  of  which 
are,  the  Venoge,  from  the  N.,  and  the  Drause,  on  the 
side  of  Savoy.  It  scldotn  freeies,  and  has  never  been 
known  to  be  entirely  froxen  over.  It  is  subject  to  a 
curious  phenomenon  called  the  teieket.  This  consists  in  a 
sudden  rise  of  its  waters,  generally  for  1 or  3 ft.,  but  some- 
times as  much  as  4 or  5 ft.,  followed  by  an  cqnally  sudden 
fall ; and  this  ascent  and  descent  goes  on  altornateir, 
sometimes  for  several  hours.*  This  phenomenon  Is 
most  common  In  summer,  and  in  stormy  weather;  Its 
cause  has  not  been  satisf»ctorlljrascertaineu,but  it  would 
seem  to  depend  on  the  uncoual  pressure  of  the  atmo- 
^)here  upon  different  parts  of  the  lake. 

laUe  Leman  abounds  with  fii»e  fisb.  Us  banks  are 
pcatlyoelebraicd  for  their  picturesque  beauty  and  sub- 
Umity.  Their  scenery  Is  the  most  imposing  at  its  R. 
extremity;  but  the  whole  of  the  S.  shore  exhibits  great 
bohloess  and  grandeur.  The  N.  shore  Is  of  a softer  cha- 
racter; It  Is  adorned  irlth  a succeatlon  of  low  bUls 
covered  with  vineyards  and  cultivated  fields,  and  Inter- 
spersed with  numerous  towns,  villages,  and  babitalloni. 
Njon,  HoUe,  Morget,  Ouchy  (the  port  of  Lausanne). 
Vevay,  Clarens,  and  the  Castle  of  Chtllon,  are  on  the  N. 
bank  : on  the  8.  or  Savoy  side,  are  Meillerie : lUpaillc. 
the  place  of  retirement  of  Pope  Felix  V. ; Tnonon  ana 
the  Camparma  DtodtUi  In  the  Gtnctvtm  territory  (the 
residence  of  Lord  Byron  in  18|6).  The  first  steam  vessel 
in  Switierland,  the  William  Tell,  was  launched  on  the 
Lake  of  Geneva  in  1833 ; in  1838,  there  were  four  steam 
, boats  plying  on  it,  two  of  which  usually  went  daily  from 
one  extremity  to  tho  other  and  back  In  eight  hours  and  a 
half.  {Pfeotj  EMj  Camia6<'cA;  A/arrojr’f  Ilnmd- 

I #^*) 

GENOA  (Ital.  Gnsoea,  an.  Gemma),  a celebrated 
marlt.  city  of  N.  Italy,  mice  the  cap.  of  an  Indep.  repub., 

I and  now  of  a prov.  or  dirlsitm  of  tlie  k.  of  Sardinia,  at 
I the  head  of  the  Gulph  of  the  same  name,  76m.  S.E. 

I Turin,  and  90m.  N.W.  Leghorn;  lat.  44»  W 30"  N., 

I long.  80  63*  6y^  K.  It  bad,  in  1838,  a po|t.  of  97,631,  ex. 

I elusive  of  the  garrison  (8,ooo>  and  the  merchant  seamen, 

I and  those  baiooglng  to  the  royal  navy.  In  all  17.636, 

I making  its  total  pop.  1 l.’V.SST.  Genoa  is  built  round,  but 
prind^ly  on  the  E.  side  of  Its  port,  which  is  semiclr- 
I cular,  the  cord  being  about  1 ra.  in  length.  Two  gigantic 
I moles  (the  Afofe  meeebio  and  Molo  sswoeo),  project  into 
the  sea  from  either  angle,  and  enclose  and  protect  the 
harbour.  The  land  on  which  the  city  Is  built  rises 
amphitheatrvwise  round  the  water’s  edge,  to  the  height 
ofMOorfiOOft..  so  that  its  aspect  from  the  sea  is  paitlcu- 
larly  grand  and  Imposing.  Tne  white  showy  houses  form 
streets  at  the  lower  part  of  the  accUvUv,  wbiie  the  upper 
part  is  thickly  studded  with  detached  villas.  Behind  all, 
the  Apennines  are  seen  towering  at  the  distance  of,  per- 
haps. 10  or  1 3 m.,  their  summits  during  a part  of  the  year 
covered  with  snow.  Otioa  has  a double  linn  of  fortllkA, 
tions.  The  inner  one  encloses  merely  the  city  itself  on 
the  N.  and  B.  sides  of  tho  port ; the  outer  walis  extend 
from  either  angle  of  the  port  bark  to  the  summit  of  the 
. hills,  on  the  declivity  of  which  the  city  is  built,  and  are 
! 8 or  lOm.  In  length.  The  old  or  E.  ^rtlon  of  tim  city 
I consists  of  a lal^rlnth  of  excessively  narrow,  crookea, 

' and  dark  streets,  tbdr  breadth  being  generally  no  rouro 
' than  from  6 to  18  ft.  They  run  between  a succession  of 
lofty  bouses,  8,  6,  and  even  7 stories  high,  each  story 

a d**  <Wiw  4n  Mmd*.  Mvmv  1| 

I iMv«  iMk  iongtr  thsn  ti  nUniuct,  bul  I*  gnMreUj  lew." 
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!>•  inc  from  \7  to  1.%  ft.  dM>p,  the  comirei  under  the  roof 
of  which  foraetimet  project  as  far  u tu  meet,  and  thereby 
exclude  all  daylight.  **  In  thew  atrecta  you  meet  with 
vaac  numbera  of  mulea  and  aome  aaaea.  carrying  all  aorta 
of  articles,  bricks,  firewood,  Ac.,  on  tlteir  backs;  fur 
wheeled  carriages  are  only  used  in  the  broad  streets, 
which  are  rare,  except  in  the  suburbs.'  The  atroets  are 
paved  with  bro^  fiagi  of  lava,  which  are  Laid  in  mortar, 
and  have  the  amoothneM  and  durattility  of  good  maaonrv. 
In  the  middle  of  this  pavement  there  ia  a pathway  laid 
with  bricks  it>C  on  edge,  about  2 or  3 ft.  broa^  and  a lltlle 
higher  than  the  lava.  This  Is  fur  the  accommodation  of 
the  mulea,  the  lava  being  coniidered  too  smooth  to  afTord 
tiieir  feet  a sufficient  nold."  (.Variarns's  Notft  on 
France  and  Italy,  p.  i6. ) The  streets,  narrow  and  atcep 
as  they  are,  are  verr  clean,  cool,  and  quiet.  The  newer 
part  of  the  city,  which  atretchea  along  the  K.  tide  of  the 
port,  ia  more  regularly  laid  out,  and  cuntuins  some  broad 
and  very  handsome  streets,  in  particular  that  running 
from  the  Fiann  dellc  fontanc  to  the  Piazxa  deW Actfua^ 
Fcrdc.near  the  \V.  gate,  and  including  the  Strode  Xtwaand 
Itarijtiota,  the  Piazza  del  f'oztato,  and  the  Strada  Baibi. 
The  last  of  these,  s»s  M.  Slmotid,  la  entirely  formed  of 
paUces,  more  mognilKcnt  than  those  of  Home,  and  neater 
In  tlielr  interior.  Kach  is  built  round  a court,  and  the 
best  apartinenu  are  on  the  third  floor,  for  the  tonefit  of 
light  and  air.  llie  roofs,  being  flat,  are  adorned  with 
shrubs  and  trees,  as  mvrtle,  pomegranate,  orange,  lemon, 
oleanders,  Ac.,  35  it.  nigh,  growing  not  in  boxes  only, 
but  in  the  open  ground  several  feet  diH’p,  brouglit  hither 
and  supported  on  arclies.  Fountains  play  among  these 
artificial  groves,  and  keep  up  their  verdure  and  shade 
during  the  heat  of  summer.  In  lulv,  Genoa  has  acquired, 
and  deserves,  the  title  of  ta  Supers.  It  exhibits  fewer 
remains  of  ancient  splendour  than  Venice,  but  more 
actual  wealth  and  comfort.  “ Its  architecture  it  grand 
In  its  style,  and  admirable  in  its  materials.  Its  palaces 
are  numerous,  and  many  of  their  princely  gates  4»  ft. 
high,  with  marble  columns,  courts  paved  with  various 
coloured  marbles  in  mosaic,  brna'l  staircases  all  of  marble, 
rooms  30  ft.  high  with  arcticd  o'illng^,  adorned  with 
gilded  columns,  large  mirrors,  suijcrb  crystal  lustres, 
mosaic  floors,  the  roofs  pnnnclrd,  ami  the  pannuls  liiled 
with  finely  oX«*cuti*d  frescoes  or  paltilir.gs  in  oil.  and  di* 
vided  br  sculptured  figures.  Behind  arc  orangeries.  I 
sisited  Iwr  or  five  of  these  palaces  ; but  there  are  mul- 
titudes.*' (.V/oc/arrn's  .Vo/cs,  p.  4G.)  The  cuuinua  houses 
are  of  stone  plastered  with  stucco,  the  finer  of  marble. 
Of  its  palaces,  that  of  Doria,  built  by  and  still  be- 
longing to  the  illustrious  family  of  th^  name.  Is  the 
largest  and  finest:  it  opens  into  large  gardens  which 
extend  along  the  shore ; but  it  is  said  not  to  be  well 
kept,  and  to  be  falling  into  decay.  It  has  a noble  colon- 
nade supporting  a terrace  facing  the  gardens,  the  whole 
In  white  marble:  its  interior  is  very  richly  ornamented. 
The  emperors  Charles  V.  and  Napoleon  U>th  made  this 
palace  their  residence  during  their  stay  in  Genua.  Ano- 
ther Palaxxo  Doria  is  now  a residence  of  the  king  of 
Sardinia. 

There  are  two  palaces  originally  belon^ng  to  tbo  Dis- 
raxxo  family.  That  on  the  Strada  Ifalbt  is  now  a royal 
mansion;  its  front  is  atxHit  350  ft.  in  length;  It  has  a 
court,  rich  In  architectural  embellishments,  and  a fa- 
mous gallery  100  ft,  long,  urnanieulcd  with  frescoes,  and 
containing  a curious  coilcrtion  of  statues  and  sculptures 
ancient  and  modem,  numerous  portraits  of  the  DuruxI, 
hislnrical  paintings,  and  others  by  Csrlo-Hulci.  Titian, 
Vandyrk,  A.  Uurer.  liolbeln,  Ac.  In  another  room  is 
the  ckcj-d'cewre  of  Paul  Veronese,  '*  Mary  Magdalen  at 
the  feet  of  our  Saviour. '*  The  other  Uurazxo  palace  is 
scarrelv  less  rich ; its  gallery  contains  some  floe  works 
bv  P.  Veronese,  L.  ami  A.  Caracci,  Guerciuo,  Titian, 
Domenichino,  several  by  Guido,  Uubens,  Ac.  The  an- 
cient palace  of  the  IXigcs  was  almost  whollv  dest roved 
by  fire  in  1777 ; but  the  modern  building,  on  us  site.  Is  a 
fine  structure,  and  contains  the  city  cuuncU-hall,  125  ft. 
by  4.5,  and  GG  ft.  high.  The  Serra,  Spinola,  Baibi,  Brlg- 
iiule,  Carega,  Mari,  Pallaviclni,  Ac.  palaces  are  amongst 
the  most  remarkable  of  the  others.  But  if  the  palaces 
of  Genoa  be  superior  to  thoso  of  Rome,  its  churches 
arc  generally  inferior;  though  some  of  them  would 
beautiful,  if  less  profusedy  ornamented.  That  of  the 
Anuunxtaia,  tounded  in  the  13th  eenturv,  it  the  finest, 
and  contains  some  good  j^ntings.  Tne  cathedral  or 
church  of  St  I^renxo.  bunt  in  the  Ilth  cmiury,  it  of 
Gothic  architecture;  it*  exterior  has  a strange  appear- 
anre  from  being  castd  with  black  and  white  marble  in 
alleniate  borlxontal  slrl|ies.  The  church  of  St.  Cairo, 
the  old  cathedral,  is  very  ancient ; that  of  St.  Stefano  has 
a famous  lUtar-piece,  the  Joliii  work  of  Uophael  and  Julio 
Romano.  The  church  of  So*  FiliptH/  Seri,  and  the 
chapel  of  the  Carmelite  nuns,  are  both  greatly  ndmirou 
for  their  chaste  style.  The  church  of  .Santa  Maria  Carig- 
mana  is  also  a structure  in  the  l>cst  taste,  erected  by  one 
of  the  princely  citixens  of  Genoa ; whose  son,  in  the  lutli 
rtmturr,  united  two  elevated  parts  of  the  town  by  a 
bridge,  tbv  Ponte  dt  Carignano,  1U(J  ft.  in  height,  ami 


which  passes,  "with  three  gi.vnt  strides,  over  housi's  six 
sturics  high  that  do  nut  come  up  to  the  spring  uf  the 
arches.”  (Siirtond,  p.  5«H.)  Tliere  are  said  to  be.  alto- 
gether, 32  par.  churches,  aiwl  5'.ii'«)nv<'nts  and  mnnasicrtcs 
There  are  3 larve  hospitals  richly  endowed  ; tlie  princi- 
pal of  which,  the  Aibergo  di  Porrri,  is  a large  qu:uirau- 
guior  edifice  iinmedUtely  N.  the  inner  city  walls.  In 
this  institution  or  l.GCO  individtuls,  orphans  uiul 

old  people,  are  provided  for  ; tlie  children  are  brought 
up  to  diflerent  trades,  and  some  otherwise  educated  ; at 
a proper  age,  they  are  allowed  half  the  product*  of  their 
labour,  with  which  they  In  part  provide  fur  themselves. 
The  establishment  is  generally  well  roiiducted;  the 
building  is  handsome,  spacious,  and  clean  ; it  contains 
numerous  busts  and  statues  of  its  benefactors,  and  a 
" Dead  Christ,”  in  alto  reheva,  by  Mirhot-I  .Angelo  ; pro- 
bably the  llnesl  piece  of  sculpture  In  Genoa-  Among  the 
other  chief  public  buildings,  arc  the  exchange,  the  old 
tuink  of  St.  &M>rgv,  and  one  of  the  three  theatres.  — that 
of  Carlo  Felice,  recently  built.  The  o}>era  in  Genoa  is 
said  to  be  iodilfbrent.  The  university  in  the  Strada 
Baibi  (founded  iu  1812)  Is  a floe  edifice,  and  lias  a large 
library  and  botanic  garden;  but  it  is  nut  olherwlKe 
rcmarkalde.  Aruuod  the  p<^rt  is  a rampart,  afTord- 
liig  on  excellent  promenade.  On  the  N.  side  of  the 
harbour  is  the  Dartena,  a double  Iwstn  cnolosctl  by 
piers,  and  destined  for  a refitting  dock;  adjuinliig  it  is 
the  arsenal. 

From  the  centre  of  the  city  several  quays  and  jetties 
stretch  into  the  port,  bounded  on  the  S R.  by  the  old 
mole,  projecting  into  the  sea  W . by  S.  about  fathoms  ; 
it  has  a t>atlnry  near  Its  middle.  The  new  mole,  on  the 
W.  or  upfKJsite  side  of  the  I'ort,  adjoins  the  S extremity 
of  the  suburb  of  S.  Pietro  crArena.  and  projects  from 
the  shore  K. 8. E.  about  310  fathoms.  The  mole  heads 
bear  from  each  other  N.E.  by  K.  and  S.W.  by  W.,  the 
distance  between  them,  forming  the  entrance  to  the 
hs/bour,  being  ab<int  3-V)  fathoms.  A conspicuous 
lighthouse  i<  erected  without  the  port  on  Its  W.  side, 
on  a high  ro<-k  st  the  extremity  of  a point  of  land  con- 
tlgu<»us  to  the  bottom  of  the  new  niole.  There  is 
no  diilieulty  in  entering  the  harbour ; tlie  ground  Is 
clean,  and  there  is  plenty  of  water,  iwirticularly  on 
the  side  next  the  new  mole;  care,  now  ever,  most 
be  taken,  iu  coming  from  the  NV..  to  give  tliu  light- 
house point  a good  offing.  Moderate  sill'd  racrth.L;a- 
men  commonly  anchor  inside  the  old  mtde.  contiguous 
to  the  porto-franco,  or  bonded  warehouses.  M<  ii-of- 
war,  and  the  largest  class  of  merchantmen,  may  anchor 
inside  the  now  inoie.  but  they  must  not  come  too  near 
the  shore.  Ships  sutnetimes  anchor  without  the  harbour, 
In  from  10  to  ‘ib  fathoms,  the  Ughthousc  bearing  N. 
I W.,  distant  3 or  3 m.  Tlie  S.W.  winds  orr.-uinn  a 
heavy  swell,  but  the  bottom  li  clay,  and  holds  well. 
Public  fountains  are  few  in  Genua,  but  Che  ciu*  Is  wet) 
supplied  with  water  brought  by  an  aqueduct  from  the 
little  river  Bisagno  bnroedlaiely  E.  of  the  outer  wails. 
The  atmosphere  is  pure  ; and  the  climate  of  the  city 
and  its  DcighbourhocKl  Is  healthy,  and  appears  tu  be  {tar- 
Ucularly  favourable  fur  the  rearing  of  sliaworms. 

Genoa  is  the  entrepdt  of  a large  extent  of  country; 
and  her  commerce,  tliough  inferior  to  what  it  once  was, 
is  very  considerable,  and  has  latterly  been  increasing. 
She  is  a free  port ; that  Is,  a port  where  goods  may  be 
warehouseit,  and  exported,  free  of  duty,  llic  exports 
consist  partly  of  the  raw  products  of  the  adjacent 
country,  such  as  olive  oil  (an  article  of  great  value  and 
Importance),  rice,  fruits,  cheese,  rags,  ticel.  ar^l.  Ar. ; 
partly  of  the  products  of  her  manufacturing  industry, 
such  as  silks,  damasks,  and  velvets  (for  the  production 
of  which  she  has  long  been  famous) ; thrown  silk,  paper, 
soap,  works  in  marble,  alabaster,  coral,  Ac. ; the  printed 
cottons  of  SwUxertaud,  and  the  other  products  of  that 
country,  and  the  W.  parts  of  Lombaroy,  Intended  for 
the  S.  of  Europe,  and  the  Levant ; and  partly  of  various 
foreign  products  brought  by  tea,  and  plac^  in  porto 
franco.  The  imports  prinilpally  consist  of  cotton  and 
woollen  stuA ; cotton  wool,  mosUy  from  Rgypt ; com 
from  the  Black  Sea,  Sicily,  and  Barbary : sugar,  ladted 
fish,  spices,  coffee  .cochineal,  indigo,  bides,  iron, and  naval 
stores  from  the  Baltic  ; hardware  and  tin  plates  from 
P.ngland  I woui,  toliarco,  lead  (principally  Irom  Spain), 
wax,  Ac.  Com,  barilla,  Gallipoli  oil,  cotton,  volfonea, 
sponge,  galls,  and  other  products  of  the  countries  ad- 
joining tnc  Black  Sea,  Sicily,  the  Levant,  Ac.,  may  in 
generM  be  had  here,  though  not  in  so  great  abundance  as 
at  Leghorn.  The  various  duties  and  custom-house  fi*es 
formerly  charged  ou  the  transit  of  goods  tiiruugh  Genua 
ami  the  Sardinian  territories  have  rn'cntly  b^n  abo- 
lished. This  will  have  a very  beneficial  infiuetice  on  the 
trade  of  this  port,  particularly  as  regards  tlie  Importa- 
tion of  raw  cotton  for  Switzerland  and  Milan,  as  well 
as  of  tlie  different  descriptions  of  colonial  produce. 

The  bank  of  St.  George,  in  Genoa,  was  tnc  oldest  bank 
of  circulation  in  Europe,  having  been  founded  in  1407. 
It  was  conducted  by  a company  of  shareholders;  rttid 
having  gradually  advaniTil  immciuc  sums  to  the  gurern- 
3 1.  -1 
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mraC.  a larg«  proportl<m  of  the  pobHc  reretme  wai 
AMifTied  to  It  in  pevmml  of  the  interest.  On  the  in*a- 
•loa  of  Genoa  by  the  AiutrUiu.  in  1746,  a part  of  the 
treasure  of  the  bank  was  carried  off.  Finally,  on  the 
union  of  Genoa  with  France,  the  bank  was  suppreated  ; 
the  fp>Ternment  of  Franct*  becoming  responiltNC  for  an 
annual  lilridend  of  3,400,000  Genoeto  llrret  payable  to  its 
cretlitora. 

Genoa  it  the  residence  of  a general>rommandant.  and  an 
archbishop,  and  the  teat  of  the  tuperior  judicW  court 
for  the  pro*.,  an  admiralty>council,  and  a tribunal  and 
charol>er  of  commerce.  It  has  a royal  colloge;  a naval 
■chnol,  the  first  citabliihed  in  Italy  t an  eaceilent  deaf 
and  dumb  establiihment ; a public  library,  with  AO.OOO 
volt,  and  1,000  MSS.  {Diet.  Giog.)  ; teverid  learned  to> 
delict,  and  various  schools  ; though  education  it  said  not 
to  he  very  generally  difiUted.  House  remit  cheap,  and  pro. 
visions  go^  V beggart  are  fewer  than  in  many  other  large 
Italian  cities  ; the  tone  uf  society  It  said  to  t>e  agreeable  •, 
and  Genoa,  with  a few  drawbacks,  is  considered  by  most 
travellers  a detiralde  place  of  residence.  Mott  ladles 
Wear  the  manttUa,  a plm  of  thin  white  muslin,  or  gauie, 
which  covert  the  head  and  thoulders.  and  comet  down 
to  the  waist.  This  piece  of  costume  Is  also  in  common 
use  at  I.eghom,  and  Civita  Veochia 

Genoa  ti  of  great  antiquity.  After  a variety  oC  vicis> 
situdes  she  became,  in  the  1 Ith  century,  the  cap.  of  an 
Indriiendent  republican  state;  and  was  early  distio* 
^shed  by  the  extent  of  her  commerce,  and  by  her  set> 
tiemenu  and  dependencies  in  various  parts  M the  Me* 
diterranean  and  of  the  Black  Sea.  Tbeir  conflicting 
pretensions  and  interests  involved  the  Genoese  in  long- 
continued  contests  with  the  rival  republics  uf  Pisa  and 
Venice.  The  struggle  with  the  latter,  from  1376  to 
latiS,  Is  one  of  the  most  memorable  in  (he  Italian  annals 
of  the  roidfile  ages.  The  Genoese  having  defeated  the 
Venetians  at  Pola.  penetrated  to  the  lagoons  which  sur- 
round Venice,  and  took  Cbiotsa.  Had  they  immediately 
followed  up  this  tucress.  the  probabiltty  it  that  they 
would  hare  taken  Venice  ; but  having  procrastiruted,  the 
Venetians  recovered  from  the  consternation  into  which 
they  had  been  thrown,  and  the  Genoese  were  ultimately 
compelled  to  retire.  The  ascondan^  of  Venice  dates 
from  this  epoch.  ( Kock,  Tabieam  det  Ri9otmti<ms,  i.  363.) 

The  government  of  Genoa  was  long  the  most  turbulent 
that  can  be  imagined  ; and  the  city  was  agitated  by  con- 
tinual contests  between  the  nobility  and  Iba  dtlsens,  and 
between  different  sections  of  the  nobility.  'I'he  mischiefs 
arising  from  these  struggles  were  such,  that  to  escape 
from  them, the clMsens  not  unfrequentlr  called  iotheaidof 
foreigners ; and  placed  themselves,  at  different  periods, 
under  the  protection  of  France,  the  Marquis  of  Montferrat, 
ajid  the  dukes  of  Milan.  Indeed,  from  1464  down  to  1534, 
Genoa  was  regarded  at  a dependency  of  the  latter.  In 
the  latter  year,  however,  it  recovered  its  independence ; 
and  was,  at  the  same  time,  subjected  to  a more  aristo. 
cratical  government  But  the  republic  continued  to  be 
agitated  by  Internal  dissensions  ^wn  to  1376.  At  that 
period  further  modifications  were  made  in  the  consti- 
tution. after  which  it  enjoyed  a lengthened  period  of 
tranquillity.  (A  very  full  account  of  the  revolutions  of 
Genoa  it  given  in  the  Modern  LWeersof  Hatory,  xxviil. 
S53 — 63S.  ; see  also  Sumomdi,  MpubUtguet  Itatienmet, 
yHUsnn.) 

The  conqitest  of  Constantinople,  and  of  tba  countriM 
round  the  Dlack  S«a  by  the  Turks,  and  the  discovery  of 
the  passage  to  India  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  proved 
destructive  ^ a great  part  of  the  trade  of  Genoa.  She 
was,  alio,  successively  stripiied  of  all  her  foreign  pos- 
sessions. Corsica,  the  last  or  her  dependencies,  revolted 
In  173b.  and  was  c^ed  to  France  in  1768.  In  1797  Genoa 
was  taken  by  the  French.  After  the  downfall  of  Na- 
poleon, the  congress  of  Vienna,  In  1815,  assigned  Genoa 
and  the  adjacent  territory  to  the  king  of  Sardinia, of  whose 
dominitins  they  now  form  a part. 

GEORGIA  (Pers.  O'wrqjirfais,  Russ.  Gnuia,  an. 
Iberia),  a country  of  W.  Asia,  and  formerly  the  centre 
of  a monarchy  of  some  extent,  but  now  a government 
of  the  Russian  empire.  It  occupies  a considerable 
portion  of  the  isthmus,  between  the  Black  Sea  and 
Caspian;  extending  fbom  lat.  to  SO*  N..  and 
long.  43°  30^  Co  46°  ^ K. : separated  on  the  N.  by  the 
central  chain  of  the  Caucasus  (Tom  Circassia;  R.  by 
the  Alacan  and  Kurak.  two  tributaries  of  the  Kur.  from 
Skehin  and  Gullstan ; S.  and  8.W.  br  the  Kapao 
mountains  from  Armenia  ; and  W.  from  fmerltia,  by  a 
transverse  Caucasian  range.  Thus  surrounded  on  three 
sides  by  mountain  ranges.  G<^orgla  is  in  a grimt  measure 
shut  out  from  commanicatimi  with  the  neighbouring 
rountries,  there  being  but  one  pass  either  across  the 
Caucxmts  into  Circassia,  or  across  the  W.  range  Into 
Imentia.  (See  CAbcosirs.  pp.  567,  568.)  The  length 
of  Georgia  N.W.  to  8.K.,  measured  on  tba  best  maps.  Is 
about  176  m.;  Its  avera^  breadth  from  100  to  llOm. 
The  area  has  been  estimated  at  about  18,000  sq.  m., 
and  the  pop.  at  between  800,000  and  400,000. 

The  Mtmee  Is  mostly  mountainous,  cooaUtlng  of 


table-lands  and  terraces,  forming  a portion  of  the  S. 
and  more  gradual  slope  of  the  Caucasus.  The  country, 
however,  slopes  from  the  8.  and  W.,  as  well  as  the 
N..  to  the  centre  and  S.E.,  which  are  occupied  by  the 
valley  oi  the  Kur,  an  undulating  plain  of  ruosidcrable 
extent  and  great  fertility.  Between  the  mountain 
ranges  there  are  also  numerous  fertile  valleys  covered 
w'ith  fine  forests,  drove  underwood,  and  rich  pasturage* 
watered  by  an  abundance  of  rivulets.  Ail  the  rivers 
have  more  or  less  an  K.  course.  The  principal  U tho 
Kur,  or  Mthwari  (an.  6>nw).  This  river  rises  in  tho 
range  of  Ararat,  a little  N.W.  of  Kars.  It  runs  at  first 
N.,  and  afterwards  N.P..  to  about  lat.  43°  N..  and  long. 
44'^  K.;  from  which  wdnt  Its  course  is  generallr  8 R. 
to  its  mouth,  on  the  W.  shore  of  the  Caspian,  it  is  In 
many  places  of  considerable  breadth,  and  sometimes 
several  fathoms  deep ; but  its  great  rapidity  prevents 
its  being  of  much,  if  any,  service  for  navli^loo  ; and 
only  rafis  are  us>ed  upon  it.  Its  principal  affluents  ara 
the  Aragwi  from  tne  N.,  whiim  unites  with  it  at 
Mtskethi,  the  ancient  capita)  of  Georgia,  and  undoubt- 
edir  the  Afsss^aa  of  Strabo,  about  10  m.  N.W.  Tidls  ; 
ana  the  Aras  (an.  Araeet)  from  the  S..  which  joins  it 
not  far  above  its  mouth,  where  its  course  deflects  south- 
ward. Tifiis,  the  cap.  of  Georgia,  Is  situated  on  the  Kur. 

The  climate  of  Georgia  of  course  varies  greatly,  ac- 
cording to  elevation ; it  is,  however,  Mneruly  bi^Uiy 
and  temperate,  being  much  warmer  than  that  uf  t'ir- 
cassla,  or  the  other  countries  on  the  N.  slope  of  tlie 
Caucasus.  The  winter,  which  commences  in  Dec., 
usually  ends  with  Jan.  The  temperature  at  Tefils,  dur- 
Irm  that  seasno,  Is  said  not  to  descend  lower  than  about 
4fPFahr. ; and  in  the  summer  tbe  air  is  excessively 
sultry,  tbe  average  temperature  at  the  end  of  July.  1830, 
having  been,  at  8 r.  m.,  79°.  and  at  10  p.  m.,  74-^  Fahr. 
{Miu.  Re$emrehet,\>.\%i.)  Tbe  soil  Is  very  fertile ; and 
ainiculture  and  the  rearing  of  cattle  are  tbe  chief  em- 
pTorments  of  tbe  Inhab.  Wlieal,  rice,  barley,  oats, 
maite,  millet,  the  koieme  eorgkmm  and  A.  bieoior.  lentils, 
madder,  hemp,  and  flax,  are  the  most  generally  cultivated 
articles  ; cuttou  is  found  in  a wild  state,  and  is  also  cul- 
tivated. 

Georgia  is  noted  for  the  excellence  of  its  melons 
and  pomegranates  ; and  many  ociter  kinds  of  fine  fruits 
grow  wild.  Vineyards  are  very  widely  diffused,  and  the 
production  of  wine  Is  one  of  the  principal  sources  of 
eraployment.  It  is  strong,  and  fuil-bodled.  with  moro 
bo^Met  than  Port  or  Madeira ; but  from  haring  generall|f 
little  care  bestowed  on  Its  manuiacture,  it  keeps  badly  ^ 
and  casks  and  bottles  being  for  the  most  part  anknnu  u , 
it  is  kept  In  buffolo-skiDS,  smeared  Inside  with  naphtha, 
which  not  only^gives  it  a disagreeable  taste,  but  dispose# 
it  to  acidity.  But  notwithstanding  these  drawbacks,  amt 
its  extensive  consumption  In  the  country,  considerabla 
quantities  are  imported.  Mr.  Wlibrah^  says,  that 
**  the  Georgians  nave  tbe  reputation  of  being  tbe 
greatest  drinkers  in  the  woria:  the  dolly  allowance, 
without  which  the  labourer  will  not  work,  is  four  bottles ; 
and  the  higher  cUises  generally  exceed  this  quantity ; i a 
grand  occasions  the  consumption  is  incredible.**  ( Trar<t$ 
IIS  tbe  Cameasu*,  Georgia,  Ac.,  p.  19‘i.)  Accoraing  to 
Smith  and  Dwight,  '*  the  ortunary  ration  of  an  lohab.  of 
Tifiis,  from  the  mechanic  to  the  prince.  Is  sakl  to  be  a 
tank,  measuring  between  five  and  six  bottles  of  Bor- 
deaux ] The  tmt  wine  costs  but  about  four  cents  the 
bottle,  while  the  common  is  less  than  a cenl.”  Tbe  multi- 
plied oppressions  to  which  tbe  inhab.  have  been  long 
Bublectea.  and  the  fertility  of  the  soli,  have  gone  for  to 
extinguish  all  industry.  Tbe  peasant  thinks  only  of 

Cwmg  com  enough  for  the  support  of  himself  and 
tUy,  and  a small  surplus  to  exchange  kt  the  nearest 
town  for  other  articles  uf  prime  necessity.  The  plough 
in  use  is  so  heavy  as  to  require  six  or  eight  bullkloes  for 
its  draught,  and  often  double  the  number  are  used ; tlie 
harrow  Is  nothing  more  than  a felled  tree ; and  a great 
quantity  of  tbe  produce  is  wasted  owing  to  the  com  Ix'ing 
trodden  out  by  buffaloes.  Domestic  animals  of  all  kinds 
are  reared  ; the  horses  and  homed  cattle  equal  the  br*t 
European  breeds  in  sixe  and  beauty ; and  the  lung-tajled 
sheep  aflbrd  excellent  wool.  Game,  including  the  stag, 
antelope,  wild  boar,  bares,  wild  goats,  pheasant,  par- 
tridge, Ac.,  is  very  abundant;  bears,  foxes,  badgt-rs. 
jackals.  I)mxrs.  and  it  Is  said  leopards,  are  common.  Tho 
forests  consist  of  oak,  beech,  elm.  ash,  linden,  buniboain. 
cbesnut,  walnut,  and  many  other  trees  cuminon  in 
Europe ; but  they  are  of  little  or  no  use.  The  mineral 
products  of  (he  country,  though  nearly  unexplored,  are 
believed  to  be  various ; iron  is  ^entiful  on  the  fiank  of  tbe 
Caucasus,  and  coal,  naphtha,  Ac.,  are  met  with.  The 
houses  of  the  peasantry,  even  in  the  most  cirlUsed  parts, 
are  nothing  more  than  slight  wooden  frames,  with  walls 
made  of  bundles  of  osiers  covered  over  with  a mixture 
of  clay  and  cowdung,  and  a roof  of  rush.  *'  A room  30 
ft.  lottg  and  30  broaa,  where  the  light  comee  In  at  the 
door:  a floor  upon  which  they  dry  madder  and  cotton  ; 
a little  hole  In  tbe  middle  of  the  apartment,  where  the 
Are  Is  placed,  above  wUch  U a copper  cauklroo  attached 
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to  t chain,  and  enveloped  with  a thick  fmt'ke,  which 
earapci  either  the*  ceiUnff  or  the  door,  la  a piriure  ol 
the  interior  of  tneae  dwcllinfft."  (.Va//<*-i7r«ni.)  In  the 
hnutca  even  of  the  noblHty,  Che  walla  are  aomeiimea 
built  onlv  of  trunka  of  treea  cemented  with  mortar, 
and  the  nirnlturo  conatata  of  a very  few  articlea.  The 
rmula,  except  that  acroaa  the  Caucoaua  to  Tlflla,  which 
has  been  Improved  by  the  Ruaaiana.  are  In  a wretched 
Btate.  The  vehiclea  In  use  are  of  the  rudeat  kind,  and 
all  commoditiea,  except  atraw  or  timber,  are  tranaported 
upon  hortea,  miUea,  aaaea.or  camela.  The  lohab.  never 
riae,  except  on  boraeback.  Coarae  woollen,  cotton,  and 
illk  fabrica,  leather,  ahagreen,  and  a few  other  articlea. 
are  manufactured  ; the  arrai  made  at  Tlflla  have  aome 
reputation ; but  moat  of  the  other  gooda  are  very  1d« 
ferlor,  and  only  enter  Into  home  conaurnmiou. 

Georgia  compoaea  one  of  the  five  Trana.Caucaalao 
governments  of  Kuaila.  Their  government  ii  wholly 
military ; and  how  little  aoerer  it  may  aquare  with  our 
notions  of  what  a government  should  be.  It  la  not  ill. 
fitted  for  the  circumstances  of  the  country ; and  there 
cannot  be  a question  that  lU  eatablUhment  baa  been 
moat  advantaj^us  to  the  population. 

The  Geor^an  ladiea  have  uauallr  oval  facea,  fair 
comDiexiont,  and  black  hair;  and  though  not  ge* 
nerally  reckoned  handsome  by  Europeans,  they  have 
long  enjoyed  the  higheat  reputatlou  for  brauty  in  the 
East : the  men  are  also  well  formed,  and  handsome. 
(See  on/c,  p.  1R3.)  This  superiority  In  the  physical  form 
of  the  Georgians,  and  other  contiguous  Caucaaiau  tribes, 
and  the  low  state  of  dviliaation  that  has  always  prevailed 
amongst  them,  explains  the  apparently  unaccountable 
fact,  that  these  countries  have  been,  from  the  remotest 
antiquity  down  to  our  times,  the  seat  of  an  extensive 
slave.true.  Latterly  the  harems  of  the  rich  kluuuU 
mans  of  Turkey.  Persia,  Ac-,  have  been  wholly  or  princi* 
pally  supplied  by  female  alaves  brought  from  Georgia. 
Clrcastia,  and  tne  adjoining  provinces ; and  they  also 
furnished  male  slaves  to  supply  the  Mameluke  corps  of 
F.g)‘pt  and  various  other  bodies  with  recruits.  In  modem 
times  the  Georgians  have  been  divided,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a few  free  commoners,  Into  the  two  great 
classes  of  the  nobles  and  their  vassals  or  slaves.  Fre> 
vintuly  to  the  Russian  conquest,  the  latter  were  the  ab- 
solute property  of  their  lords,  who,  besides  employing 
them  iQ  all  manner  of  manual  and  laborious  occupatfons, 
derived  a considerable  part  of  their  revenue  (yon  the  sale 
of  their  sons  and  daughters  ! Indeed,  the  daughters  of 
the  nobles  not  unfrequently  shared  the  same  fate,  bring 
atrrlftced  Co  the  necessities  or  ambitioa  of  their  unna- 
tural  parents  I ruwnse/orf,  il.  803. ; i//jvibisary  He- 
eearekft,  p.  IM.) 

The  Russians  have  put  an  end  to  this  traffic  ; and  they 
have  also  deprived  the  nobles  of  the  power  capitally  to 
punish  their  vassals,  and  set  limits  to  their  demai^ 
upon  them  for  labour  and  other  services.  Tliere  can- 
not therefore  be,  and  there  is  not,  a doubt  with  any 
Individual  acquainted  with  the  circumstances,  that  the 
Russian  conquest  has  been  of  signal  advantage  to  the 
bulk  of  the  Georgian  pc<iple.  We  believe,  however,  that 
the  Russians  are  quite  as  much  disliked  by  the  nobles  of 
Geori^  as  by  those  of  Circassia  ; and  those  travellers 
who  Uve  with  them,  and  credit  their  stories,  will  be  amply 
supplied  with  tales  of  Russian  barbarity  and  atrocity. 

with  a settled  state  of  aflkirs,  Tlflls  might  again 
become,  as  In  (he  days  of  Justinian,  a tboroughmre 
for  the  overland  commerce  between  Asia  and  Europe. 
The  Georgians  belong  to  the  Greek  church,  and  since 
becoming  subject  to  Russia,  have  been  subordloate  in 
ecclesiastical  matters  to  a Russian  archbUbem  at  Tiflis, 
who  has  three  suflyagana  8.  of  the  Caucastis.  The  clergy 
are  generally  very  ignorant,  A high  school  lo  the  cap. 
has  been  recently  erected  Into  a gymnasium  j wnd  in  au- 
dition to  it.  there  are  a few  small  schools,  lo  which,  how- 
ever, very  little  Is  taught.  No  serf  Is,  or  at  least  used  to 
be.  Instructed  In  reading,  but  all  the  nobility  are  more  or 
less  educated  ; the  females  of  this  class  teach  each  other, 
and  are  commonly  better  Informed  than  the  males.  The 
Georgian  language  Is  peculiar,  differing  widely  from 
the  languages  spoken  by  the  surrounding  nations. 

Georgia  was  annexed  to  the  Roman  empire  by  Pompey 
the  Great,  anno  6.1  a.c.  During  the  6th  and  7th  centuries 
Jt  was  long  a fbeatre  of  contest  between  the  E.  empire 
and  the  Persians.  In  the  8tli  century  a prince  of  the 
Jewish  fbmlly  of  the  Bagratldes  establlsned  the  last 
Georgian  monarchy,  which  continued  in  his  line  down  to 
the  commencement  of  the  present  century.  The  lost 
prince,  George  XL,  before  his  death  iu  1799,  placed 
Georgia  under  the  protection  of  Russia ; and  In  IMn,  It 
was  incorporated  with  the  Russian  empire.  ( Toitmefort ; 
KiaproA  : fV$l6raMam  i Leuert  from  tkt  Caueauta  i 
Smith  ana  Ihpigkt ; Niuumara  ReMeareke$.) 

GEORGIA,  one  of  the  U.  ^tes  of  N.  America,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  Florida,  the  most  S.  territory  in  the 
Union ; between  lat.  80°  fiS*  and  N.,  and  long.  fl|o  and 
8SP  80^  W. ; having  N.  Tennessee  and  a small  portion  of 
K.  CnroUoa ; N.E.  and  B.,  9.  Carolina  and  the  Atlantic ; 


8.  Florida  ( and  W.  Alabama.  I<ength,  K.  to  8..  300  m. ; 
breadth  varialile.  A rea.  .'Mi.OOO  sq.  m.  Pop.  ( 1 K3>* ) 661 .70S,  of 
which  893, 190  were  whites,  and  263..MS  coloured.  Along  the 
roast  lies  a range  of  low,  fiat,  sandy  islands.  The  maloland 
for  about  10  m.  towards  the  Interior  Is  perfectly  level ; and. 
for  several  miles  from  the  shore,  consists  ofa  salt  marsh  of 
recent  alluvion ; the  whole  of  the  fiat  country  Is  Intersected 
bv  swamps,  which  are  estimated  to  constitute  1-IOth  part 
of  the  whole  state.  Beyond  the  swamps  whieb  line  the 
coast  occurs  an  extensive  range  of  nine  barrens,  similar 
to  tboseof  $.  Carolina.  I'he  Oaefinoke  swamp.  10  m.  long 
by  80  broad,  lies  at  some  distance  inland,  upon  the  borders 
of,  and  partV  within,  Florida.  This  swamp  Is  regularly 
inundated  during  the  rainy  season.  At  the  extremity  of 
the  low  country  there  Is  a barren  sudy  tract  of  rather 

f:reater  elevation,  which  extends  N.  as  for  as  the  river 
alls,  and  is  generally  regarded  as  dividing  the  upper  from 
the  lower  country.  Farther  N.  the  surfMw  becomes  gra- 
dually more  hlllv  and  broken,  and  the  N.  extremity  of 
the  state  comprises  strnie  of  the  most  8.  ridges  of  the 
Appalachian  mountain  chain,  which  here  rise  to  about 
lAoO  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  Atlantic.  There  are  only 
three  harbours  on  the  coast  capable  of  receiving  vessels 
exceeding  100  tons  burden,  v!x.  those  formed  by  tho 
mouths  of  the  rivers  Savanna.  Atolamaha,  and  St.  Mary's. 
The  first  of  these  is  navigable  by  large  ships  as  lar  as  the 
citv  of  .Savannah,  17  m.  from  Us  mouth.  Three  of  the 
; principal  rivers  form  the  boundaries  between  Georgia 
and  the  adjoining  states.  The  Savannah  rises  in  the  S. 
declivltv  of  the  Appalachian  mountsdns,  and  running 
along  tne  N.R.  border  of  the  state,  separates  It  from  8. 
Carolina.  The  Chattahoochee  has  its  source  near  that 
of  the  Savannah,  runs  chiefly  S..  and  forms  for  a consi- 
derable distance  the  boundary  between  Georgia  and  Ala- 
bama. At  the  S.W.  angle  of  the  state  it  unites  with  the 
Flint,  and,  on  its  entrance  into  Florida,  Is  called  the  Ap- 
palachlcola.  On  the  S.  the  St.  Mary's,  with  a tortuous 
course  of  110  m.,  forms  the  boundary  of  the  state  for 
about  SO  m.  The  Atalaroaha,  formed  by  the  junction  of 
several  strtams  which  traverse  the  centre  of  (he  state, 
falls  into  the  Atlantic,  alter  a course  of  about  2A0  m. 

Soil,  for  the  roost  part,  very  productive.  In  the  low 
country  and  the  Islands,  it  consults  of  a light  grey  sand, 
gradually  becoming  ilarker  and  more  gravelly  towards 
the  Interior;  farther  N.  It  la  a black  loam  mixed  with 
red  earth,  c^Ied  the  mulatto  soil ; this  Is  surcee<lcd  in 
the  more  remote  districts  by  a rich  black  mould  of  great 
fertIlUy.  As  the  elevation  of  the  N.  part  of  the  state  is 
estimated  at  from  1,900  to  1,100  ft  above  the  level  of  (he 
islands  on  the  coa«t,  a difibrence  of  more  than  7 degrees 
is  estimated  to  exist  between  the  mean  temp,  of  the  two 
extreme  points.  The  N.  parts  are  very  healthy,  the 
winters  mild ; frost  and  snow  frequently  occur,  hut  are 
not  severe  or  of  long  continuance.  In  the  low  country 
the  usual  tropical  diseases  are  prevalent.  Hurricanes 
and  thunder  storms  frequently  occur  In  the  autumn,  at 
which  season  the  cultivators  with  their  families  generally 
remove  either  to  (he  islands,  or  the  most  N.  districts  of 
the  state.  In  the  low  region  the  thermometer  usually 
ranges  during  the  summer  from  76°  to  90°  ( Fahr.) ; but 
It  has  been  known  to  stand  as  high  as  103°  (Fahr.). 

Principal  agricultural  products,  cotton,  wheat,  and 
other  European  grains,  maixe,  tobMCo,  the  sugar-cane. 
Indigo,  ODu  rice.  The  coast  Islands  were  formerly 
covered  with  extensive  pine  barrens ; but  they  now  yield 
large  quantities  of  tea^ittand  cotton,  which  is  not  only 
far  superior  to  that  grown  on  the  mainland,  but  is.  lo 
flmt,  superior  to.  and  fetches  a higher  price  than,  any 
other  description  of  cotton  to  be  found  in  the  markeL 
{See  CaaoLiNA.  8.)  Wheat  and  other  com  ore  grown 
chiefly  In  the  central  parts  along  the  bottoms  of  the 
rivers,  and  on  the  sIi^kw  of  the  hills  nearly  to  their 
summits.  The  proportion  of  productlre  latm  Is  much 
greater  In  the  hilly  country  than  In  the  plains.  The 
tops  of  the  hills  are  mostly  crowned  with  forests,  com- 
posed chiefly  of  the  pine,  palmetto,  oak,  ash,  cypress, 
nickory,  black  walnut,  mulberry,  and  cedar  trees.  Bears 
and  deer  inhabit  the  forests ; olLi^tors  infest  the  iwoxnps 
and  mouths  of  the  rirers:  bouey  bees  ore  very  numerous 
In  the  S. 

Gold  bos  been  found  In  considerable  quontitlrt  lo  the 
N.  part  of  the  state  ; Iron  and  copper  exist  in  different 
parts ; and  there  are  several  valuable  mineral  sprl^ : 
good  millstone  Is  met  with  in  the  central  districts.  'T^he 
total  value  of  the  gold  transmitted  to  the  U.  8.  mint  at 
Philadelphia,  from  the  mines  of  Georgia,  amounted, 
down  to  1888  Inclusive,  to  1,799,900  dollars;  Itut  the 
supply  seems  to  be  declining,  and  only  36.000  dollars 
were  ftimlshed  during  the  b^-mentlonod  year,  being 
less  than  hod  been  sent  In  any  of  the  preceding  years. 

Cotton  Is  the  sreal  staple  ; and  It,  and  tobacco,  Indigo, 
canes.  Umber,  oeer  skins,  and  malse,  form  tbe  chief 
exports ; the  sugar-cane  has  hitherto  been  cultivated 
mostly  for  borne  consump^n  only.  From  tbe  distance 
bKween  tbe  N.  part  of  Georgia  and  its  porta,  and  (he 
difficulty  of  communication  by  water,  tbe  com  and 
other  produce  of  (he  Interior  have  a very  Uqilted  outlet. 
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The  Jmportf  coniitt  clHofljr  of  manufactured  good*. 
K.  India  produce,  wlm*s  fiom  the  8.  of  Kiirupe ; hutU-r, 
chccte.  fish.  &c.  from  the  N.  itate* ; and  •Uvot,  c*|x>- 
cially  from  Virginia.  The  value  of  the  exportt  during 
the  year  ending  30th  of  Sept.,  1K3M,  was  H,Hu3.H39  doll., 
and  that  of  the  imports  iu  the  same  jear  onljr  77C,0TiH 
doll.  In  1H37  the  state  contained  SO  banks,  and  S 
branch  banks,  with  an  estimated  capital  of  about 
ll.7'JO.h73  doUs.  The  state  is  divided  into  76  counties : 
Hilledgcvllle,  near  the  centre,  is  the  cap. ; Savaonali, 
Aufrukta,  Washington,  and  St.  Blary's.  are  the  other 
chief  towns. 

The  UniTerilty  of  Georgia,  called  Franklin's  College, 
at  Athens,  was  louuded  In  17'<K-I<6.  It  was  Intended  to 
embrace  the  whole  system  of  public  education  In  the 
state,  including  the  establishment  of  an  academy  Iu 
each  county;  but  this  project  has  net'cr  been  a<'com> 
plished.  It  was  ie>organls^  In  Im)2,  and  possesses  two 
edihee*.  a philosophical  and  chemical  apparatus,  a 
cabipet  of  minerals,  a good  library,  and  a btkanlc  gar* 
den.  Number  of  studeuts  In  1*^,  127.  There  is  a 
medical  college  at  Augusta.  The  state  has  a school 
fund,  and  there  are  numerous  and  dourisblng  academies 
In  Savannah.  Aunuta,  and  the  other  chief  towns. 
Several  maaual<labour  schools  have  been  successfully 
established  In  dliTcrent  parts.  A railroad  200  m.  in 
length,  between  Savannan  and  Macon,  is  in  course  of 
construction.  A canal  16  m.  In  length,  from  Savannah 
to  the  Oceechee  river,  was  completr^  In  1920 ; another, 
12  m.  in  length,  between  Brunswick  and  the  Atalamalia, 
is  in  active  progress.  The  legislature  consists  of  a 
senate  of  93  members,  and  a house  of  representatives  of 
2(17  members,  chosen  by  ali  the  citiseiu  and  Inhab.  of 
the  state  of  full  age  who  have  resided  in  It  for  the  year 

ftreceding  the  election,  and  paid  Ukcs.  The  governor 
I elected  by  the  people,  and  holds  office  for  2 years  ; the 
senators  aim  representatives  are  chosen  annually.  For 
the  administration  of  justice  the  state  is  divided  into 
10  circuits,  each  of  which  has  a superior  court,  and  a 
judge  elected  by  tho  legislature,  with  an  annual  salary  of 
2.l(iUdoll.  There  Is  an  Inferior  court  In  each  county,  pre- 
sided over  by  five  justices,  chosen  by  tho  peOTle  every 
four  years  ; the  justices  liavo  no  salary.  There  are 
courts  of  ^cr  and  terminer  at  Savannah  and  at 
Augusta.  The  militia  of  the  state  comprisos  12  dlvl. 
stuns,  having.  In  1839,  a total  number  of  47,006  men. 
In  1839,  33  periodical  publications  were  regularly  issued 
In  tho  state. 

Georgia  was  the  last  settled  of  the  present  U.  S. 
founded  by  the  British.  It  was  first  colonised  by  them 
in  1733.  in  which  year  the  city  of  .Savannah  was  com- 
menced by  Geneml  Oglelhor(>e.  It  Buffered  much  during 
the  early  period  of  its  scUlement  from  the  Incursions  of 
the  savaTOS,  and  it  was  not  until  183^  that  the  Cher, 
rokees.  tne  last  remnant  of  the  Indian  pop.,  had  entirely 
disappeared.  In  1776,  it  united  In  the  struggle  for  inde- 
penaenre,  but  continued  in  (he  occupation  of  the  British 
until  17H3.  It  has  rapidly  gained  in  Importance  and 
wealth  upon  the  earlier  established  states  of  the  Union. 
Tho  state  sends  9 raems.  to  tho  bouse  of  represent- 
atives. and  2 to  the  senate  In  congress.  {Darbjf't  nrw, 
tfc. ; VniUd  Stuii'i  i Encyc.  Americana  ; Ame- 

rican AlmanaeA,  1834-40.) 

GKKA.  a town  of  central  Germany,  principality  of 
Reusa  (younger  branch),  cim.  of  the  lordship  of  the 
same  name,  on  the  Fitter,  K m.  N.K.  Schleits,  and  34 
m.  S.W.  bv  8.  Lciptlc.  Fon.  9,100.  It  Is  well  built,  Is 
surrounded  with  walls,  and  has  several  suburbs.  It 
possesses  6 public  sauares.  a fine  town-hall,  2 churches, 
2 hospitals,  an  orpnan  asylum,  a house  of  correction, 
a richly-endowed  g^nasfum,  with  a library  and  ca- 
binet of  natural  objects,  a teachers’  seminary,  some 
rood  dtisens*  schools,  evening  and  Sunday  schools,  Ac. 
It  has  been  long  noted  for  Its  commercial  artivliy ; and 
has  manufactures  of  woollen  and  cotton  fabrics,  bats, 
leather,  tobacco,  soap,  oilcloth,  porcelain,  and  other 
earthenware,  coaches,  and  other  vehicles ; and  many 
cotton-printing  and  dyeing  establishments,  breweries, 
and  brick  kilns.  In  Its  immediate  neighbourhood  there 
are  some  greatly  frequented  baths.  In  1790  Gera  w*as 
almost  wholly  destroyed  by  fire  ; but  it  has  since  been 
laid  out  and  rebuilt  in  a much  better  mamtec  than  pre- 
viously. {Berghaus : Cannabich.) 

GKliACB  (an.  Locri),  an  inland  town  of  S.  Italy, 
klngd.  of  Naples,  prov.  Calabria  Ultra,  cap.  distr.  and 
cant : on  a hill  within  4 m.  of  the  Ionian  ^a,  46|  m. 
8.S.W.  Cataosaro,  an4  3^  ni.  N-N.B.  Cape  SpaHivento. 
Pop.  4,000.  ? Though  rebuilt  sloce  the  earthquake  of 
1793,  Its  streets  are  narrow,  mean,  and  filthy.  It  has 
the  remains  of  a castle,  a cathedral,  9 par.  churches, 
an  hospital,  and  a foundling  asylum  : its  pqblic  edifices 
were  greatly  injured  by  the  earthquake  alluded  to. 
Tho  ruins  of  its  castle,  demolished  at  an  anterior 
period,  show  it  to  have  been  a fortress  of  great  sixe  and 
strength.  It  Is  said  to  have  been  built  by  tho  Saracens : 
and  to  have  iieen  capacinus  enough  to  contain  a gar- 
rison of  18,0(X)  men.  The  cotheval  was  formerly  a 
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handsome  Gothic  edifice,  birt  it  is  now  so  dilapidated 
that  only  a portion  of  lu  crypt  remains  av.'iilable  f<»r 
public  worship.  Its  ruins  contain  many  fine  marl.le 
columns,  which  originally  belonged  to  the  ancient  city. 
Geraco  is  generally  suppo^  to  stand  elthrr  upon  or 
near  the  sue  of  Z^cri  Kpitrpkyrii,  so  called  from  iu 
founders  bring  Locrlans,  and  its  situation  adjaroot  to 
Cape  Zephyrlum.  This  was  one  of  the  oldest,  largest, 
and  most  prosperous  of  the  Greek  cities  in  S.  Italy  or 
Mapta  Gnecia.  It  was  mainly  indebted  for  its  pros- 
perity and  Came  to  its  great  legislator  Zaleuciu,  one  of 
the  roost  Illustrious  of  the  Grecian  political  philoso- 
phers. Some  ruins  still  remain  to  attest  its  former 
grandeur,  among  a-hich  are  those  of  an  aqueduct,  of  a 
celebrated  Gre«^  temple  of  Proserpine  (sacked  by 
Pyrrhus),  and  of  a temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux. 

Locri  never  recovered  from  thr  Injuries  indicted  on  her 
by  Pyrrhus.  In  (he  second  Punic  aar  she  sided  with  (tie 
(artnsMnlani ; and  having  been  conquered  by  (be  Uo- 
mans  continued  progressively  to  decline.  The 
present  town  is  supposed  to  have  been  founded  in  the 
9th  or  9th  century.  (Sii'inbume,  1.  340,  4io.  ed.  ; C>a- 
mrr's  Ancimi  Ifaw.  11.  404.) 

GF.UMAIN-F.N-LAYF.  <ST.),  a town  of  France, 
dm.  Seine-et-Oiso.  cap.  cant.;  on  a hill  adjoining  iha 
Seine,  6 m.  N.  Versailles,  and  9 m.  W.  by  N.  Paris. 
Pop.  (1836)  10.624.  Though  laid  out  without  any  fixed 
rule.  It  is  well  built,  and  its  streets  are  wide.  aiKl  wrtl 
paved.  It  has  several  large  hotels,  a public  library  with 
3200  To1s„  a theatre,  a new  corn-market;  with  manu- 
factures of  horse-hair  goods,  leather,  Ac. ; and  an  artlve 
: retail  trade.  It  is,  however,  chtrfly  noted  for  its  royal 
' residence,  originally  built  by  ('harlcs  V.  in  1370;  re- 
' constructed  by  Francis  I.;  and  emlKdlished  by  many 
I siU'Ct'tdlug  soveridgns,  especially  l^ouls  XIV'.,  who 
added  to  It  A extensive  pavilions,  and  constructed  the 
j fine  terrace  which  extends  from  it  with  a breadth  of 
I nearly  96  fcK^  for  a distance  of  1|  m.  between  the  forest 
' of  .si!.  Germain  and  the  Seine.  That  sovert'lgn  ex- 
I pendoii  In  all  upon  St.  Germains  the  sum  of  G,4.'K^.fi«il 
I livrcs  ; but  it  is  said  that  he  afterwards  bec.xmc  dts. 

I gutted  with,  and  abandoned,  the  paiare,  because  he  could 
^ tee  St.  Dents,  the  buriat-nlace  of  the  kin.gs  of  France. 

1 from  i(t  windows  I Charles  IX.  and  Henri  II.,  as  well 
I as  Louis  XIV.,  were  born  in  this  palace;  it  woa  tlio 
\ rrsideiice  of  Madame  de  la  Vallidre;  and  James  II.  of 
Fnaland.  with  most  of  his  family,  passed  their  exile, 
and  died  in  it.  It  it  now  ut«d  as  liarrarks,  and  a mili- 
tary prison.  Henri  IV.  constructod  a palace,  called  tlio 
Chateau  about  4 m.  distant  from  (he  above  : of  this 

there  now  exist  only  the  ruins.  A castle,  built  her*  in 
the  lull  century  by  King  Robert,  was  destroyed  by  the 
Hngllib  lu  1346. 

The  Forest  of  St.  Germain,  one  of  the  finest  of  its 
kind  in  France,  extends  N.  nf  the  town,  ciu.losed  W., 
Nm  nnd  E.  by  the  Seine.  It  is  9 m.  In  length  by  3 m.  in 
breadth  ; covers  an  extent  ofH.nG-A  F.uglish  acres  ; and  is 
traversed  by  roads,  the  aggregate  length  of  which  is  said 
to  be  as  much  as  1,190  m.  {lingo,  art.  Seine-d-Oiee  j 
Gniriedn  yot/agmr.) 

GF.RMAIN'S  (ST.),  abor.,  market-town,  and  par.  of 
P.nglaml,  co.  Cornwall,  hand.  Fast,  on  the  Tidi,  near 
Lynher  creek.  19  m.  K.S.E.  Bodmin,  and  196  W.  by  S. 
Ix>ndon.  Area  of  par.,  10,030  acres  (being  the  Largest 
par.  In  Cornwall).  Pop.,  In  1931,  2,.vq>.  The  town  is 
built  on  a slope,  and  consists  chiefly  of  one  street.  The 
I>ar.  church,  formerly  conventual,  and  now  coniaiolng  an 
episcopal  choir  and  prebendnl  stalls,  Is  a flne  old  specimen 
of  Saxon  architecture,  consisting  of  2 aisles  and  a uave : 
the  W.  front  has  2 towers,  between  which  is  an  ancient 
arched  doorway,  the  entrance  to  the  church.  The  living 
is  In  the  gill  of  the  dean  and  canons  of  Windsor.  A 
free  grammar-school  and  a parochial  library  have  be«*n 
fouuded  and  endowed  bv  tho  Eliot  family,  whose  scat. 
Port  Kliot,  near  the  churen.  occupies  the  site  of  (be  ancient 
priory,  and  is  surrounded  by  delightful  grounds  watered 
by  the  Tidi.  The  inhab.  eliiefly  gain  their  livelihood  by 
fishing  and  agriculture.  Previously  to  the  Reform  Act, 
by  which  it  was  disfranchised,  this  wr.  scut  2 roems.  to 
tne  II  of  C.;  the  right  of  election  was  vested  in  the  pro- 
prietors of  burgage  tenements  ; but  of  these  there  were 
very  few,  so  Uiat  the  mems.  were,  in  fact,  iiomiu.otrd  by 
Lord  St.  Germains.  Markets  on  Friday  i fairs,  May 
and  August  1st,  for  cattle. 

GERMANY  (Germ.  Dcnitcklandor  TcntscM/anA ; Fr. 
Aliemagne  i It.  Orrmania,  Siatonia).  l^he  word  Ger- 
many is  as  iiuccrtain  in  Its  derivation,  as  it  is  often  vagus 
and  indefinite  in  its  application.  The  Germans  rail 
themselves  DetU$cbe,  or  Teutseke,  and  their  country 
DeutscAlanA.  The  first  syllable  of  this  name  is  derived 
by  those  who  use  this  orthography  from  the  veri>  deuten, 
signifying  to  interpret  or  explain  ; so  that  DnUecMc 
roaans  the  people  who  were  inlelli;dbl<^  to  one  another, 
in  contradistinction  to  the  IVicUcke  (Welsh),  or  (?elUc 
nations,  wIiMe  lanmam  they  did  not  uiiderstaiHl.  Thi^se 
who  write  Teutschlauu  derive  ( 


tho  name  of  the  country 
from  the  god  TuUco  or  Teut,  meiUinued  by  Tadlus. 
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Th«  L«ttn  d«tMKnlaBtioa  of  the  eountir.  which  we  bare 
adopted,  U tuppoeed  to  be  derived  iroiii  the  Roman 
manner  of  pronounciog  the  word  HVArmanw,  which  tig>  , 
niflei  eoldier, — the  character  In  which  the  Geimaai  were  ' 
moetljr  known  to  the  Roman*. 

The  extent  of  country  comprlMd  under  the  Innn  Ger* 
many  hae  varied  in  every  century  elnce  It  firet  became 
known  to  the  Romani ; out  our  limiti  preclude  our  at- 
tempting to  lay  before  the  reader  any  account  of  theie 
rarlatlooi,  or  m the  growth  of  that  complicated  and  pe- 
culiar cyitem  of  policy  under  which  the  country  wai 
placed,  at  a comparatively  early  period. 

At  preient  Germany  cumpriiei  all  the  countriei  of 
centrm  Europe,  and  li  bounoed  N.  by  Denmark  and  the 
Baltic;  E.  by  Pruiilan  Poland,  Galicia,  and  Hungary ; S. 
by  the  Tyro)  and  Switxerland ; and  W.  by  France,  iWiglum, 
Holland,  and  the  German  Ocean.  Iti  lurCace  i«  much 
diveraifted ; but  iti  mountain  tracts  lie  chirAy  In  the 
8.B.  and  B.,  while  W.  and  N.  the  land  spreads  In  spa- 
cious sandy  plains,  intersected  by  the  rivers  which  run  In 
the  same  direction  from  the  higher  lands  towards  the 
sea.  The  mountains,  which  may  be  considered  as  a N. 
branch  of  the  neat  Alpine  system  of  Europe,  bear  no 
CoroparlsoQ  wlOi  the  Alps  in  point  of  height,  for  the 
loftiest  summits  are  only  6,000  ft.  high  ; but  they  occupy 
a great  space,  and  diverge  In  so  many  various  directions 
through  the  country,  tW  It  Is  dURcult  to  trace  them 
witbo^  the  aid  of  a map.  The  PtchUl-gtbirge,  how- 
ever, in  the  N.  part  or  Bavaria,  may  be  considered 
as  the  centre  and  nucleus  of  the  mountains  In  central 
Germany;  and  from  It  branch,  in  four  directions,  the 
ranges  composing  the  watershed  that  divides  the  riven 
of  the  Black  Sea  from  those  of  the  Baltk  and  German 
Ocean.  1.  The  £ra-gc6«rgc,  diverging  N.E.  forms  the 
boundary  between  Simony  and  Bohemia,  and  has  its 
scarped  side  S.  towards  the  EMr.  Its  E.  cootiouationsi 
cailM  the  Smdeten^fbirme,  |<»n  the  ('-arpaiblan  ridge, 
near  the  sources  of  the  Oder  and  Vistula.  3.  The  Bo 
hemian  Forest  range  separates  Bohemia  from  Bavaria. 
It  runs  S.R,  about  160  m.,  and  then  turning  N.K.,  Joins 
the  Sudeten- geb^e.  near  the  sources  of  the  March,  in 
long.  16*^  40^  R.  I^cso  ranges,  by  their  re-union,  enclose 
an  elevated  plain,  constituting  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia, 
and  drained  ^ the  Elbe  and  lU  branches,  the  Eger  and 
Moldau.  3.  The  Suablan  Alps  are  a low  range,  branch- 
ing off  S.W.  from  the  central  point,  and  forming  the 
watershed  between  the  affluents  of  the  Rhine  and  those 
of  the  Danube.  S.  they  Join  the  Black  Forest  range, 
the  connection  of  which  with  the  Alps  Is  effect^  hr  ■ 
low  chain  skirting  the  Lake  of  Constance,  and  Joining 
the  main  ridM  at  Mount  Set^mer.  4.  The  Thurlngian 
range  runs  N.W.  frtMis.the  Tichtel-geblrge,  and  after  a I 


I eoune  of  60  ro.,  divides  into  two  chains,  one  running  N. 

I Into  Hanover,  and  forming  the  liars  chain  which  divides 
' the  waters  'of  the  Weser  from  those  of  the  Elbe;  the 
other  running  W.  under  various  name*  nearly  as  far  as 
the  Rhine,  and  separating  Us  waters  from  those  of  the 
Weser  and  its  sffluents.  Tlie  bills  W.  of  ths  Rhine  are 
continuations  of  tbe  Vosges  system.  <&r  Feahce.) 

The  rivers  of  Germany  are  many  tioA  important.  The 
largest  of  these  Is  the  Danube  (1,600  m.  tong),  which 
rises  in  the  Black  Forest,  and  Is  nsvigable  from  Pesth  to 
Us  mouth  in  the  Black  Sea.  Tbe  chief  tributaries  of  Iho 
tipper  Danube  are  tbe  Altrouh),  the  Kaab,  and  the 
March,  on  Its  V.  bank,  rising  on  the  S.  sh^iet  of  tbe 
German  mountains ; and  the  lller,  the  Lach,  the  Isor, 
and  the  Inn,  on  Us  S.  bsnk,  all  rising  in  the  Tyrolese 
Alps.  Tbe  Rhine,  which  rises  on  Mont  St.  Gothard, 
Hows  through  the  Lake  of  Constance,  and  thence  W.  to 
UAsle:  navigable  from  this  place,  U turns  N.,  in  which 
general  direction  it  runs  as  Car  as  Bingen,  whence  It 
pursues  a course  K.N.E.  Into  the  Gennan  Ocean.  Us 
chief  affluents,  with  the  exception  of  the  Moselle  and  the 
Maas,  are  on  the  E.  bonk : of  these  the  Ncckar,  and  the 
Main  rise  In  the  Suablan  Alps,  the  Lahn,  the  Ruhr, 
a^  the  LIppe  in  the  hills  of  w.  Germany.  The  Weser 
Is  formed  by  tbe  Junction,  at  Munden,  of  the  Werra  and 
Fulda,  which  rise  in  the  RMim-gebirge : its  course  Is  N. 
by  W.  till  the  junction  of  the  Allar,  at  which  point  it 
turns  N.R.,  and  falls  Into  the  German  Ocean  smout  40 
m.  below  Bremen.  The  Elbe  rises  on  the  N.  side  of  the 
plateau  of  Bohemia,  which,  after  receiving  the  Moldau 
ai>d  the  Eger,  It  leaves  at  Schandau,  and  enters  the  great 
S.W.  plain  of  Germany,  which  U traverses  to  tbe  Ger- 
man Ocean;  Its  largest  afflurata  from  the  S.  are  the 
Mulda  and  Saale  from  tbe  Ers-gebirge,  and  Ita  chief  N. 
tributary  Is  the  Havel.  Tbe  Oder  rises  on  the  K.  side  of 
Carpathtmi  range,  near  It*  W.  termination,  and  after  a 
general  N.N.Vi\  course,  and  receiving  many  affluents, 
Mis  tlirough  the  Great  tlaffe  into  the  Baltic  Sea.  Be- 
sides tliese  rivers,  which  of  themselves  constitute  a most 
extensive  water-system,  there  are  numerous  lakes  con- 
nected with  tbe  rivers : such  are  the  lakes  of  S.  Bavaria 
and  Austria,  and  tbe  many  sheets  of  water  lying  on  the 
low  plain  of  M.  Germany,  between  the  Oder  and  the 
Elbe. 

Tbe  climate  of  Germany  Is  (hr  less  variable  than  the 
nature  of  Us  mountain>system,  and  tbe  range  of  latitudes 
III  which  it  lies,  would  lead  us  to  suppose.  If  the  small 
strip  of  Illyria,  which  borders  on  tuv  Adriatic  Sea,  nesir 
lYleale,  be  excepted,  scarcely  any  diminution  of  warmth 
Is  observable  between  tbe  southern  and  northern  parts, 
as  may  best  be  seen  f^n  the  following  table,  wtucli  la 
given  by  Berghaus : — 
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These  ronults,  taken  along  a line  drawn  through  the 
miihilc  of  Germany,  show  the  temperature  of  the  far 
greater  part  of  the  countries  of  whicli  it  U compns«si; 
hut  there  ore  warmer  tracts,  especially  on  the  aesti^rn 
fall,  towards  the  Khine  and  the  sea  The  same  author 
has  given  .anothev  interesting  survey  along  a line  drawn 


through  this  porti'm  of  Germany,  in  which  a similar 
equality  is  ubsorvahlc  In  the  I'Xtremcs  of  temperaturn 
between  IheN.  and  tlie  K- ; there  ii«ing  only  two  degrees 
difference  between  the  mean  tcm|>erature  of  Vienna  ami 
that  of  Hamburg. 
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The  vegetation  of  Germany  resemble*,  in  Its  general 
character,  that  of  the  N.  of  France.  In  tbe  8.  river 
valleys  the  vino  Aourlshes,  and  walnuts,  chestnuts, 
plums,  Ac.  grow  abundantly;  but  tbe  severity  of  the 
winter  injures  the  growth  of  garden-ahrubs  and  Oower- 
Ing-plants.  Only  hollies  suM  some  of  the  hardier 
species  of  junl{rrs  thrive.  M even  the  rivers  in  the  j 


warmest  parts  frecse,  and  the  Rhine,  near  Mannheim, 
as  well  as  the  Danube,  near  Vienna,  are  usually  coverest 
with  a coat  of  ice,  notwithstanding  their  great  breadth 
and  the  rapidity  of  their  currenu.  The  extreme  cold 
of  the  winter,  although  U only  lasts  la  all  i's  violence. 
In  common  winters,  tor  a few  days,  I*  rendered  often 
j very  drslructiTe,  from  the  continuance  of  a less,  but  itlU 
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consid«n!UeL  et^d,  whkh  oflrn  laitt  unlncemtpt^ljr  for 
months.  The  thennomctcr  usuallf  fall*  once  or  twice 
In  the  course  of  the  whiter  as  low  as  — 5^  Fahr.,  but 
•eldom  continue*  at  that  figure  during  twent>-foor  hours 
•ucceMiseljr.  A few  degrees  below  t1ie  freeting  polot  is 
the  temperature  which  frequentl/  lasts  fur  months  toge. 
ther  in  tM  winter  season. 

The  fall  of  rain  is  stated  bjr  Berahaus  to  be,  in  the  four 
principal  regions  of  (termaof , as  mllows : — 

In  the  region  of  the  Khine  8^  In.  t***  Paris  mens. 

Weser  85  - 4 • — 

KlbeftOder83  - 1 - — 

Danube  30  • • 

The  quantity  of  rain  which  fUls  In  summer  is  more  than 
douMe  the  fall  of  the  winter,  throughout  tlermany. 
The  number  of  rainy  days  averages  IM,  that  of  thunder* 
storms  averages  19  for  ul  Germany;  but  the  latter  are 
very  unequally  divided.  The  greatest  number  of 
thuader*tlorms  Is  said  to  take  place  in  Silesia,  where 
the  average  amounts  to  W in  tne  year.  The  smallest 
number  U found  in  Ixiwer  Austria,  where  their  annual 
number  does  not  exceed  8.  The  prevailing  winds  are 
the  W.  and  N.W. 

The  first  Carlovinglan  sovereigns  of  Germany  were 
hereditary  monarchs ; but,  lo  earlr  as  H87,  the  states,  or 

f;reat  vassals ofthe  crown,  deposed  (heir  emperor,  Charles 
r Gros,  and  elected  another  sovereign  In  his  stead.  And 
from  that  remote  period  the  emperors  of  Germany  con- 
tinued to  be  elect^,  down  to  our  times.  Several  of  tlie 

Erret  vassals  ot  the  empire  had  thus  enrly  attained  to  all 
ut  unlimited  power ; and  it  consisted  ofAvast  aggregation 
of  states  of  every  dlftrent  grade,  from  large  principali- 
ties down  to  free  cities  and  tne  estates  of  earls  or  counts. 
The  federal  tie  by  which  these  dlllbrent  states  were  hold 
together  was  excefdingly  feeble.  Their  interests  and 
pretentions  were  often  conflicting  and  contradictory,  and 
they  were  frequently  at  war  with  each  other  and  with  the 
emperor.  There  was,  in  consequence,  a great  want  of  so* 
curity  ; and  the  wish  to  repress  the  numberless  disorder* 
incident  to  such  a state  of  things  led.  *t  an  early  period,  to 
the  formation  of  league*  among  the  smaller  sUtos,  and 
the  Institution  of  secret  tribunals.  The  privilege  of  voting 
In  the  election  of  emperor  was  restricted  to  a few  of  the 
roost  powerful  vasuus,  being  conflned,  by  the  Golden 
Bull  Issued  by  Charles  IV.,  in  UA6.  to  the  archbishop* 
of  Mayence.  TrAves,  and  Cologne,  the  duke  of  Saxony, 
the  count  praline  of  the  Rhine,  the  margrave  of  Oran* 
denburg.  and  the  king  of  Bohemia.  The  sovereigns  of 
Bavaria.  Hanover.  Hesse,  Ac.  did  not  acquire  a right  to 
vote  till  a much  later  period.  Most  of  the  great  uiflres 
In  the  empire  were  hereditary ; and  the  public  aflalrt 
were  transacted  in  diets  or  assemblies  of  the  great  feuda- 
tories and  of  the  representatives  of  the  free  cities.  But 
as  the  diet  bad  no  Independent  or  peculiar  force  to  carry 
its  decisions  Into  effect,  they  were  very  frequently  disre- 
garded. At  length,  in  the  reign  of  Maximilian  I.,  an  aU 
tempt  was  m^e  to  Introduce  a more  regular  system  of 
admWstraUoD  and  a better  police  into  the  empire. 

The  progress  and  object  of  this  change  have  been 
described  as  follows  by  Mr.  K.  F.  Ekhhurn : **  A re- 
solution was  taken  in  the  year  1500.  in  which  a yearly 
assembly  of  the  estates  of  the  empire  was  not  nume- 
rously attendei^  lo  transfer  the  authority  which  they 
exercised  to  a court  to  be  established  in  Nuremberg, 
named  the  BeicJurfgiment.  This  court  was  to  con- 
sist. under  the  presidency  of  the  emperor  or  of  hit  de- 
legate, of  members  of  the  diet  who  might  be  present, 
and  of  90  deputies  from  all  classes  of  members  of  the 
diet.  The  whole  empire,  with  the  exception  of  Austria, 
Burgundy,  and  the  territories  of  the  electors,  who  were 
represented  by  special  counsellors,  was  divided  into  tlx 
dreies.  for  the  conveDlcnce  of  electing  d^uties.  The 
circles  were  — Franconia,  Bavaria,  Upper  Rhine,  Lower 
Khine,  Westphalia,  and  Saxony.  But  this  arraugement 
gave  satisfaction  to  no  party.  For  the  emperor,  this  court 
was  too  Independent,  and  it  was  too  active  in  its  pro- 
ceedings to  please  those  members  of  the  diet  who  did  not 
sit  In  it.  It  only  remained  assembled  two  years ; and  the 
diet  evaded  tbe  esUblishment  of  a new  court  more  do- 

Cdent  on  the  emperor.  The  division  Into  circle*  was. 

rever,  found  very  convenient  as  a point  of  union  for 
the  members  of  the  diet,  whenever  it  became  necessary 
to  enforce  the  exect^on  of  decrees  and  sentences,  as  well 
as  for  the  purpose  of  appointing  members  of  the  Aullc 
Chamber.  In  1519,  two  new  circle*  were,  therefure. 
formed  out  of  the  territories  of  tbe  electors  (the  circles 
of  the  Palatinate  and  Upper  Saxony),  and  at  many  more 
out  of  tbe  lands  of  Austria  and  Burgundy.  Each  of  these 
clrclei  chose,  according  to  ancient  custom,  at  Us  meetings 
a captain  and  delegate  who  arranged  and  conducted 
the  puMlc  force.*’ 

As  this  political  division  was  Independent  of  the  terri- 
to  rial  luboivUioos  which  the  changes  in  families  produced, 
it  lasted  as  long  as  the  empire  itself  preserved  Us  unity 
as  a political  b^y  ; and  even  after  the  assumption  of  In- 
dependence by  the  king  of  Prussia,  that  part  of  the  king- 
dom of  Prusaia  which  previously  formed  a part  of  the 


empire  was  stU)  included,  DOrolnaliy,  at  least,  in  tbe  cIrciM 
to  which  it  belonged.  By  their  refusal  to  >vin  in  this  ar- 
rangement of  Internal  police,  and  to  become  amenable  to 
the  decreets  of  the  Aulic  Chamber  (AetVAs  Bammergr-^ 
rickt),  tbe  Swiss  cantons  filially  severed  the  last  tM 
which  united  them  to  tbe  empire.  Tbe  influeore  of  the 
kings  of  PolarKl  caused  a liroUar  separation  between  the 
empire  and  the  lands  belonging  to  the  Teutonic  order,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Vistula. 

At  the  period  of  the  outbreak  of  the  French  revo- 
lution, in  17H9.  tlie  ten  circles  of  Germany  were  subdi- 
vkied  Into  the  following  territories : — 

1.  The  ctrclr  of  AnitrU,  bsUnglng  autlrrij  lo  tbe  boose  ef  As* 
•Ms.  ctMUrined.  — 

1.  The  doebj  vfLa^m  AwOrta. 

I.  lanw  Aiutrla,  or  the  dorlucs  of  fttyria,  Csrintbia,  and 
Carelots,  wUb  Frissl  ond  tbs  <h«trtct  of  Trtnte. 

5.  Upper  Auurts,  or  |h«  ceunij  o4T)rol,  wlUt  the  bwhoprtrs 

ofTront  ond  Itrism. 

4.  Fere-Auacrts.conturune  the  AostrlSA  Brvham,  the  nior. 
graviste  of  Burosw.  tho  landcrsviato  oTSettenburc,  ihe 
c<t;  orConUonc*,  tho  rnsnon  of  AltO'f  ind  Ka-w*- 
barjc,  (he  tovm  of  fttaKlUngen,  Sf  encen,  and  the  lord* 
■hlpe  of  VonHherg. 

11.  The  circle  of  Bargnndy,  belowgiM  to  AsWriS’  — 

t.  Tho  docbtoi  of  iirsliani,  LOnbutK,  Louanborv,  and 
Oweldreo. 

t.  71m  coiuiUos  of  PUndm,  liolnaolt,  and  NaaiOr. 

III.  The  circle  of  Wcorpballs,  divided  between  clerical  and  loj 

princes; — 

1.  Tbr  bHhoprk*  of  Mtauer,  Paderboen,  liege,  and  Omm* 
bnitfe. 

8.  The  sbbMBof  Corvey,  Swblo,  *nd  Malmnly,  Werdosi,  iil. 
('.omdki'MtiRatrr,  Ettcn,  TI<orn,  and  H^>nd- 

3.  The  durhica  of  I'lrves  (ProaUan),  Julkr*  and  Berg  'to  (he 

elector  uslaitne).  OMenhnri  (to  the  hwlxif  of  i.wi>er-S>. 

4.  The  prmripalltir*  of  Mtnden  ri'maUa),  WrriWn  (etac-ter  of 

UanoTcr),  Nsmoo  (coualie*  of  Ihe/.KMvw,  IhilentMig, 
and  Hadeanar.belcoglfHt  to  the  Oa<iihulaer  of  HolUndl, 
East  Priala,  Mora,  and  Uoetdm  ( Pmaianh 
A.Tbemwntleoaf.U8rh,IU«smbetf,Trrklmbarg,and  I.lngen 
(Prtualank;  hchaambwig  (Hnne  (.'asMl  and  Iippe)t 
B«itbrlin,8te(aAinj Hoyt,  and  [Hrphotaiitanevrr 
Caaael);  lUesWg  (Prince  Kaunlti):  Prrmfsit  (Count 
WaldecktjWM.najm.Vtmcnhars.  hpligclberc.  Ortim- 
firld.  Kerbheim.  HolcapfH,  Blantmnelm  and  fierold- 
Metn.  Kerpan.  Lommenam.  bchletden,  Hallennund. 

6.  Tbe  lor^tlpi  of  Anhalt,  WUi«t,  Winaeherg  and  Bell* 

Mein,  liehTDeB,  Ulmboni  and  NeOtiadi.Wlckend,  My- 
lendrrb,  Hrtrhcmtetn. 

7.  7>e  free  imporlal  dUos  CologfM,  Alx-la*ChapaUa,  and 

Uorunund. 

IV,  Thectrrle  the  i*atatloate, dlvtdod  bwwooa  eoe  lay  and  throe 

rWrlcsl  prmes  ; — 

I.  The  etectorste  of  MaTeace,  the  archbtshop  oi  which 

ranked  ss  the  6rw  ewetor  and  ortmate  ofthe  Hsiiiim 
cmptTW.  IheclecloreteccMMietedof  the  arrhbi'ha}ict<-ef 
Ma*«nce.  the  city  of  Erfhrt,  the  Oletiict  of  luicMM, 
a^  oftbe  town  and  dirtnet  <4  Fntalor. 

8.  7*he  electorate  and  archldaliopiir  c4Treeca. 

8.  7^  arcbbUhanric  c4  Ceduahe  amt  the  duchy  eif  Wow- 

phaha,  which  constituted  (he  rlectons*  of  Celogna. 

4,  The  palatiivne  of  the  Lo«w  Khine. 

6.  The  principalkUe*  of  Areniberg. 

6.  Tbe  itailielrk  of  ('ol4ms  (TvataoW  order|. 

7.  The  lonlvhlp  tWili^ein. 

II.  7^  burgrartau  of  Kelneck. 

9.  The  county  c4 1-ow«r  Itenburg. 

V.  The  circle  of  the  tapper  Khine,  divided  amongW  a namber  of 
terviiorlal  lord*,  the  tnoM  powerful  of  whom  was  the  land* 

1.^'  buitopric*  of  Worma,  hpirwt,  Straaborg,  Biaia,  and 
Fulda. 

8.  The  abbey  of  Weboenborg. 

3.  The  pritidpaUty  ^Helierkheim. 

4.  The  abbiea  at  I'ratn  and  Udenhelin. 

6.  The  pnnripallUM  of  hliDinerT),  Lsuteen.  Vddeni.  and 
nrtiapnnU. 

6.  LandaravUie  of  Hc«oe,  In  two  lioe*.CaMl  and  Dannstadi. 

7.  principality  of  lUrrfidd  (He*»e-ra*Ml».  . „ . ^ . 

9.  TIm  county  of  Sponbeim  (Palatinate  and  Badm-Baden), 

Mm  and  Nomu;  Wsideck.  Hartau-MAnaenbem. 
Solnt,  Kenl|(«eln  «c4ecioe  of  Maint  and  Crstm  haot- 
brreU;  Upper  Iwnifaura  : the  puweislana  of  the  ceum  of 
the  Khine  and  the  WUdgrare.  tU.,  the  coumy  of  Naim, 
the  lordohlp  of  tirumluirh,  Ac.;  Ihe  counties  uf  lie*- 
ntngen,  Wltgarwtein,  Falkmatetn  (beta^ng  to  the  ecu* 
pecor),  Kelpolttktrchen,  Krtechlngeo,  Warmben. 

9.  The  lonhhius  of  ilanau-Licbtcnberf,  Bietambetm,  Oacb* 
tcahl,  aitdOllbrAck. 

10.  The  free  imperial  ettlea  Wnrma,  Kptrea.  Frankfort -on  the- 
Moh),  FMdberg.  and  WeUlar. 

VI.  The  Koabtatt  cirrte.  Atnongw  the  many  prince*  Ihb  Hrrie, 
the  duke  of  VV'InerehMg  and  the  margrave  of  Baden  w«a 
the  moat  powerful : — ... 

] . The  Mthotu  of  CoBMaruw  attd  Aagtharg. 

8.  TheabUesorEllwancen,Kei»p«en,LuMlaat,andBuc«isa. 

5.  The  duchy  rf  Wlrtemheeg- 

4.  The  margravlate  of  Bad<si. 

5.  Tbe  principsUdai  af  ItohewanOeni  (Hechlngen  and  Sig* 

ox^ngetij. 

6.  The  coonti  cdThengoii,  the  counttes  of  HHllgenatadt  and 

Boar  (prince  of  FAiwenheegl.  toedahipaef  the jwmcea 
and  count  of  Otttng,  tbe  tandgravkaie  of  Kletgaw 
(PiWMe  hchwaraoDbe^,  and  the  prlJWl|iaUty  of  lAch* 


hmy-orte  ftveunpartal  clllu:  viB.,Aiigumt«,  t im,  »■«. 
Ilnmt,  KeQtlIngan.  NonUIrwen.  SchwtMach  HaU,  Ue* 
berimgorti  KoShwell,  HeUbronn,  OtnAnd.  Memmitigwn, 
lin^a,  IMnkelipahl.  Htberarb,  Kavenabun,  Kemu* 
ten.  Kstifbearwi,  Wctl.  U'angrn.  lamv,  Leutktrrb, 
WbB|dkiii}  UlwBgen,  PradetMlorf.  Hochbwn.  A»lm, 
BapAngan,  Buchau. Ofioabarg,  Oiaginbarb,  and 
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VI 1.  Th*  dreUo/  RaTaria,  In  which  lh«  ctector  of  OtrAria  ami  (It* 
btahep  «f  took  Ih*  lawd : — 

).  ThoarchbiJvifi  of 

t.  TUe  litthofwii-*  of  PirWiw,  flaHUwBt  «od  ManUh. 

3.  Thcabbimof  lUrt  hiMiCMta,  and 
4<  MmIot  Kiicl  Utm  MUtiftirr. 

6.  *n>«diKh<  cf  UavtriJi.  wuhih*  t'ppwr  Palatinato. 

6-  Xhe  pnnrlpallt?  of  NoubrrR  «r«j  Hoinbairh. 

?•  Th«  [•ndcra'laickof  l..wurhi«nbcrg  and  ~ilaiMlilii 
A.  Th«  counttn  of  Haag  and  Or^burg. 

9.  Th«  lotilahj;»  at  ISlirrnfrit.  Halabarx.  PTTnbawm.  Hobcfi* 
waklwck,  and  HrdtmviHr. 

10.  Th«  hnw  impovtal  dt;  of  Katkabon  (Rogmabarg). 

VI 11-  Tha  chvit  oi  Kranronia  Indudod  — 

I . Tha  tdahof  r>c»  of  Uanibarw,  WOnborg,  and  Elchatadt> 
t.  Tht  maatwr  of  ihw  Teutonic  ordei'a  tcniiarlM  at  Mergm- 
theim  ( Umtachawtaterh 

5.  Hie  |mnc<(MUlU««  of  HairewUi  and  An^iach. 

4.  The  count.aa  of  llennetifR  and  ttcbwarMaibata. 

A>  The  |«rincipaUlT  of  Hobenlohe. 

ft.  Tho  countio  of  CaatHi.  Wenhelm,  Rieneck,  and  Erbach. 

7.  Tb«  lorrt^itSM  Ijmburg,  Svtn«ii«im.  Kdcbelaberg.  Wle- 

tewihrid.WelitH'ini.  and  l{au>m 
9.  The  ftvc  ctUeti  NdremberR.  Mothenburg-on-iba-Taiihar, 
H’indahriru.  V-hwetnfti^  and  — -V""g 

IX.  The  ctrcle  of  Ix>w«r  Katon* : — 

I.  Duohj  of  .Magdebura  (rruiaiah 

It-  Ihich)  of  Bremew,  irrinctiuilUiea  of  lAn«(iar)|,  Orubonha* 
gen,  and  Kalenberg  (ele«.'i<w  of  fUnovor). 

X.  Dua'bi  of  WolIcntiBtl^,  urfadualtlf  of  UUukaitbttr& 

4.  Prtndt>alli«  of  Halbwr.t>dt  (t'nuUaj. 

A.  IhMhy  of  Merl'ienburg-'^hwertn  and  Ntrelita. 

6.  but  h;  of  Holuein,  with  the  count;  of  KaaaM,  and  the 

lotd>M|>  of  I'innebeeg  Iktug  of  Uenaiark). 

7-  The  btahoiMlr  nf  Hilileahtim. 

H.  'the  duch;  of  Sason  I«iu«nburg  (Rmtrlck). 

9.  The  btOiof.nc  of  Laho  k. 

10.  The  princii«lit;  of  !»chwarla  (dnka  of  Ifccklciburg. 
bcfiwetinl. 

II-  The  prlne^pailt;  of  Ratiehwrg  (duke  of  Mackkibwrg- 
Nreliuj. 

It.  The  free  imperW  cltle^  I^bock,  Hamburg.  Branon,  Uoe- 
Lar,  MahUiauMii,  .Nordhauten. 

X.  The  cirri#  ^ t-'Hper  Sawn;  - — 

I.  The  durbj  of  I'onunaiilA  (of  which  that  part  bwrond  lh« 

Frrune  betonged  to  hwatWn,  the  rvmaindwr  to  Vruada). 
t.  The  ntark  of  wandmburg  (boiangmg  to  the  king  ^ 
PitMia). 

5.  The  peinctpolitT  of  Anhalt,  dietded  ainongrt  few  gnncui : 

— Deoaau,  Uerntairg,  Z<nbe(.  and  KOtlm. 

4.  7^  electorate  of  >aaon;  (hatou  Alberilne  line'. 

A.  Prtnci^liirt  of  Weiinar,  Ek>wnach,  t oburg-tlotha,  Al* 
Miburg  Idukee  of  ruton;.  of  the  ErnmttaeUneh 

6.  The  alibe*  ^ ^tdlinbutg. 

7.  ThccatmiTof  hchwartburg  ;Senderahatt*«n.  and  Rodot- 

nadtj.  Mani^ekl  iFntMia  and  Uaneh  htoibetg.  and 
H'emigerede. 

K.  The  lord^ip*  of  Retua  and  RchOolmrg  and  ffag  count;  of 
llohemtetii. 


The  Naetmle  counutea,  t 


I not  faiclgdad  !■  an;  cticle, 


The  kingdom  of  Bohemia. 

The  matgrueiatc  of  Moravia. 

The  durhv  of  Hilcala,  to  far  aa  It  «aa  AuMvlan,  the  ataivravlatet 
of  UppOT  and  Lnwrr  I uaaiia,  the  ditch;  of  hilwila  (Pniaitaa), 
and  u*>!  county  of  Utau. 

helanda  hatd  diractJ;  of  tha  caapwror,  and  not  indudadta  an;  circle. 

wee»— 

The  rauntln  of  Mumpctfurd  and  l{omherg> 

The  kwilUiipa.  Atrh,  Waaaarburg,  PreUdraberg,  Rheda.  Jerwr, 
b^k,  Sehunau,  Vvjiwe,  Rkbold,  Mein,  brepia.  Land.kron. 
Rhade,  Haifrnberg,  dchaumburg,  Ohemetn,  hchanen.  Knlp- 
baueen,  and  Hbreigen. 

The  abbim  and  convenu.  _ . . 

The  free  imperial  towni.  Alicnennoum  »■  c'u«i>w,  v..wMeerH 
In  PrunconiA  duUbach  and  Hoden  near  PrankAwt-on-tbe- 
Maine,  with  the  frr«ho(den  on  the  hcoih  of  Ledtkirch. 

Such  were  the  lerritoriai  diriokme  of  the  German  empire  at  the 
pee  wlof  the  euibewtfr  of  the  Pmich  reeolutloni  according  to  Berg. 
nau«,  frm  whom  the  fMlowing  MAteromn  are  likewiee  taken : — 

Every  ctrcle  hod  lb  diet.  In  whtch  the  clerical  and  Mcular  prtiycc*, 
t hr  prelate*,  tbecouoband  bunM>a.md  the  free  luiperlglcitlaa,4een»ed 
ti  vr  heuchfo  or  mllrfea. 

AfTairo  of  general  l■Kwwtmc«  to  Hi#  amptie  at  large  were  treated 
by  ii«  imperial  diet,  which  the  runwtor  had  tt>e  yerorr  of  uunmoning 
wherever  be  pioaacd;  but  which,  dnew  1C63,  naa  been  cenotanti; 
awwmbled  U KatUboeu  lu  1799.  the  .roemben  of  the  diet  were  aa 
(inllewvi  — 

t.  ’Jive  coileg*  of  oUctor* ! Majrence,  TrAre*.  Cologne  the  Pala- 
IWiatc,  Hrandenburg,  Haaonj.  Havana  (dnee  I6Z3),  and  Bniniwkk- 
I.UrwKiirg  idnee 

k.  The  callvn  of  the  clerical  and  mcular  princea,  bikhopv,  mar> 
gram,  rounta,  Ac. ; the  oumbera  of  the  lien^  otcinber*  bring  A6, 
anfl  of  the  avcular  Uird*,  G3. 

A.  'I'lirCoilcgaa  of  the  free  imperial  clHea.  then  S4  In  number. 

In  1791,  began  the  memorubip  rnntoAt  with  revolution* 
arj  Kraacr,  which  cmlrd  In  the  overturn  of  the  old  Ger- 
manic couatltutlon,  which  wiu  tottering  with  age  and 
too  far  ifonp  in  detUy  to  boar  irconeration.  The  trentv 
of  ('ampo  Fomtlu,  the  Aral  that  nljto^  record*  in  whicn 
the  Rhine  waj  acknowledged  as  the  Iromicr  of  France, 
decreed  an  indetnnlAcaiiuu  to  thoae  princes  who  lost  by 
the  rcttlon  * and  this  iudeinnitiralinn  could  onir  be  ub- 
bdried  by  the  spolUtIun  of  some  others  whose  rights  were 
fS)ually  ludcreaslblc,  in  the  heart  of  the  empire  llaelf.  fin 
the  'fAth  of  January,  Iditt,  a decision  w'as  come  to  by  the 
plmlpotentlaripi  ataembled  for  the  arrangement  of  this 
matter,  the  Import  of  which  was  as  follows?  — 

Tlie  Holy  Roman  Rmpire,  as  that  of  Germany  was 
styled,  remained  as  it  was  dWklod  itilo  circles,  but  which. 
With  the  total  Iom  of  the  circle  of  Burgundy,  and  of  the 
lands  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  were  reduced  to  nine, 
whose  boundaries  it  was  proposed  to  regulate  anew. 
This  ri'gulotkm  was,  however,  prevented  by  the  wart 
widoh  su  quickly  suixeeded  eacli  other,  'i'tie  right  to 


sit  and  rote  In  the  diet  fetmdned,  at  formerly,  attached 
to  teriitorics  held  directly  as  flefs  of  the  empire  i and  the 
place  of  the  convocation  of  the  diet  remained  at  Ratls* 
bon.  The  colleges  remained  also  three  in  Dumber  ; the 
first  being  the  College  of  Electors,  who  were  ten  in  num- 
ber ; one  clerical , — the  elector  arcbchanceUor ; and  nine 
secular,  — Bohemia.  Bavaria,  Saaony,  Brandenburg, 
Urunswick*Luneburg.  Ralzburg,  Wirtemberg.  Badm, 
and  Hetse-CasseL  The  electorate  of  Mayence  had  merged 
Into  that  of  the  archcbanceilor.  and  the  Palatinate  Into 
the  electorate  of  Bavaria ; Treves  and  Cologne  had  dis- 
appeared, and  foor  new  electorates  bad  been  created. 

The  second  College — of  Princes  — counted  ISl  votes. 

The  College  of  Towns  was  composed  of  sla  with  votes : 
Hamburg,  Liibeck,  Brcmea,  Frankfort*OQ*tfae*Malne, 
Augsburg,  and  Nuremberg.  The  other  territories,  enu- 
mprated  above  as  not  being  Included  within  the  circles, 
remained  as  they  were,  nor  did  any  change  take  plsice  in 
the  extent  or  pusltlon  uf  tJie  Slavonic  countries. 

Berghaus  gives  the  following  compaiwtive  statement  of 
the  extent  of  the  empire  and  of  Us  circles  before  the  year 
1791,  and  In  1803,  shortly  before  It  was  finally  dissolved. 


Clfctss  sad  DlsOlrts. 

1791.  1 IMS.  1 1791.  I Itos. 

MiinpinUUn  do.  . 

U'ntphaltM  do.  • 

ruabuate  do.  • 

I I'ppvT  Rhine  do,  - 

' ^iu^butn  do.  • 

, H-tvarum  do,  • • 

Franconian  do.  . * 

I lAvier  !<aaa«iy  da.  • . 

I Upper  Aaaonv  do.  « 

I Imperial  fmi,  he.  - 
tammiriti, 

' Rohemia  . . . 

I Moravia,  and  AestrUa 
Hitoda 

Pnwaiaa  SMesia 
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Napoleon,  who,  since  1799.  had  directed  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  French,  not  satisfied  with  this  reduction  of 
the  power  of  the  empire,  now  conceived  the  design  of 
cfToctlng  its  final  dissolution.  The  treaty  of  Presburg.  in 
IftOA,  which  followed  the  battle  of  Austerlitt,  gave  him 
the  means  of  carrying  this  project  Into  efli>ct.  by  forming 
a confederation  nr  German  prtrvccs,  called  the  Confede- 
ration of  the  Rhine,  who.  uniting  into  a corporate  body, 
in  1*07,  placed  themselves  under  the  protectorate  of  tne 
emperor  of  the  French.  The  wars  whirli  followed,  with 
Prussia,  III  1807.  and  with  Austria,  In  11109,  gave  Napoleun 
the  power  of  altering  the  territorial  distribution  of  Ger. 
many  at  pleasure,  lie  accordingly  created  for  bis  brother 
Jerome  the  new  kln^om  of  Weslphalla,  and  for  his 
brother*ln*iaw  Joachim  Murat,  tiic  grand  duchy  of 
Berg,  and  raised  those  members  of  the  ConfMcratlon  of 
the  Rhine  who  suppirted  his  cause  to  new  dignities  and 
an  openly  recognised  indeperxlence  as  sovereigns.  Under 
these  circumstances,  the  emperor,  Francl*  IL.t^asolemn 
act,  renounced  tho  style  and  title  of  Emperor  of  CTer* 
many,  on  Aug.  6.  1809.  In  the  following  year.  Napoleon 
lncur}Kiratod  the  coasts  of  the  German  Oceau  with  the 
French  empire,  and  divided  them  Into  departments ; 
thus  soparwng  from  Germany  a district  peopled  by 
more  than  1.100,000  inhab.  it  might  have  been  ex- 
pected that  the  a^ent  dUtlnctlon,  to  which  allusion  has 
nefure  been  made,  between  high  and  low  German  coun* 
tries,  would,  on  this  occasion,  have  been  made  the  basis  of 
new  pollticri  divisions ; but  the  clrcumstatice  seems  to 
h.-vre  been  altogether  uvcriookod,  and  can.  at  most,  only 
explain  the  indifference  with  which  the  people  of  the 
north  of  Germany  allowed  themselves  to  oe  transferred 
from  one  hand  to  another 

Tlie  extent  of  the  confederate  states,  united  under  the 
protectorate  of  Napoleon  in  1811.  is  given  by  Bergliaus 
as  follows : — [See  top  of  following  |>age.3 

The  termination  of  the  war  with  UussIa  or.  as  It  Is 
called  in  Germany,  **  the  war  of  liberation, *'  rcstore<l 
Germany  to  Its  gongn^ihical  and  political  position  hi 
Kuro|K‘,  but  not  as  an  empire  acknowledging  one  su* 
priTPti  head.  A confederation  of  3.^  lmlci>eiiuent  sove- 
reigns and  4 free  cities  has  replaced  the  elective  mon- 
archy. tiiat  fell  under  its  own  decrepitude.  In  the  choice 
of  the  smaller  princes,  who  were  to  liccomc  rulers,  as 
well  as  of  those  who  were  obliged  to  deM-end  to  the  rank 
of  suhjeett,  more  attention  was  paid  to  family  and  politi- 
cal connection  than  to  the  old  territorial  diviskms  under 
the  empire.  The  clerical  fiefs,  and  the  greater  (>art  n( 
tho  free  imperial  cities,  were  incorporated  into  the  states 
of  the  more  powerful  princes,  upon  the  dissolution  of  the 
empire,  and  were  not  r«-estabRsb«d.  Only  four  cltkw 
remained  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  political  rights. 
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KtaMdan  of  • 

— V|r«R}>h4U«  > 

— n«lont  • • 

— Wtrtrm1)«rf  • 

Uwd  dacb;  pf  ilacWo  • 

~ IhTK  - • 

~ Prtxkfan  • 

— WaryUira  • - 

I>»^7  of  Mfrktraburi  Hcnwwli 
— MccklmUirg-MroUU 
— NMMii'Uun(cti 

— 8«se>(^h«  • 

— Woimor  • 

— Coburn 

— MoUUllflM  • 

— llildburntkMiMB 
» AnhAll-ItMMtt 

•—  llornterg  • 


i Jpf  »r ' I VrtT»oi.!  » • • 

X houmbuni  • • • 

t>ch«*r(bur(cHui£>MA<lt  • • 

— VKKicrkhMiara  • 

Notuu-WcUburg  • • • 

Woldork  .... 

I M^burg  . . . • 

lluhmzoll«rn-Sigm*rkigm  • 

— IlMbingtn  • . 

.... 

— . Sthlrll  ... 

— I.ob)niM«1n  ) 

— KbcriA^  / ' 

I.e»on  • • . • . 

l.ii-htcrvMtIii  .... 
Lubwck  .... 

Tnul  of  ih«  MBtm  fermiiic  Iho  Confodcn 
Uuo  of  th»  Ktunc  ... 


»,«.yMno 

969..-HI0 

7-Vt.UOO 

t7».0i»> 

JH.UK) 

b^Jio 

M^Vi6 

SC.I1JU 


The  territories  of  which  the  Germen  Confederatioo  !■  now  coroposcd  are 


ConUagcM 

of  Mon  to 
Arm;  of 


9«.*« 

; 9.444 

I5.0V4 

I3,9^S 

.SA-79 

b.)» 

SfiUO 

ffl96 

S.-MW 

Sjft* 

tfiiO 

i.llA 

1,130 

mt 


11.71.4,930 
10, 9044)10 
4JS«W»7') 

1,737  rW 
1/A6.;m) 
l.nr.yfiO 
7tl,^V) 
7!0,I.V) 
476,930 
Ii4,700 
147,330 
*$9,000 

47«,I400 

S>7,3;o 

*434*0 

140/U0 

14X400 

1X1490 

»7,S«0 

t«7.''fi0 
61,4X0 
46,9  <0 
40,900 

A3410 

66,130 


3,W7 

Wi 

3,l«d 

6,1X3 

*,493 

4449 

44x1 

3.964 

3.M3 

*,714 

S4M 

S4I* 

9,734 

t,IOO 

4439 

9494 

3444 

3477 

3444 

1470 

*447 

4.099 

3r.V>l 

3440 

3.7*0 

4,133 


9477 

9443 

14V6 

*7* 

C97 

96* 

*76 

19* 

133 

176 

47 

4* 


7349* 
71, *96 
*94311 
3,7M 
14,776 
7,675 
15431 
34''* 
S,*i3 
5,710 
994 


3 — BovtrU  • . 

4 — Koioay  . . 

3 — Hanovov  • 

6 — Wlrtcmbow  . 

7 Gmw)  dnchr  of  Baden  * 

H Kloewtnwo  ^ Heat*  . 

9 llewe  Onriniudi  . 

10  Dncbv  of  Hohieln  . - 

It  Ursnd  docbj of  Inxcrobarg 

— « Lifsborg  » 

1*  Dncbj  of  Braaawick  . 

13  Urua  dncb7  of  MarbUnlnfi 

Bcbnwfn 

14  DKheofNMn 

13  Oraaid  ihich;  of  fho»-Wataur 

14  IbicItT  of  t4ann.C«b«Tg*()o(bg 

17  ->  Hoo-MotebM 

It  — Buo>Attanb«ni . 


to  — OUMbumwMl 

_ KniphoiiMB 

*1  Docbj  of  Aaboli  Poiinii  . 

**  — Ooiobiiig  . 

*3  » KMhon  . 

X4  PrlnclpoUty  of  5ob«anbwg-8on- 
derahaocon  . 

S3  — HudolMadt  ■ 

*4  H«hma»llieni  Ho- 

rhingm  • . 

*7  — iJchtenttrh)  . 


51 400 


5,146 

*,T«0 

8.931 

4,G60 

7,670 

36490 

11460 

XI440 


*7400 

6(,9rO 

*34011 

47.VOO 

44470 

5740O 

133,300 


11,434  ' *4*4$7  I 86.713.600 


The  rifnlnf  and  ratification  of  the  Act  of  Confedert' 
tinn  took  place,  after  long  diacuulon,  on  bth  June,  1515. 
The  following  are  the  princlpel  stlpuLatlotu  of  tbetreetjr. 

1.  The  aoaeerigna  oad  fV«o  dtloi  of  Uwman;,  biHiidlag  tMr  ma* 
jMlea  tho  emtwfW  of  AMtrta.  and  the  kliw>  of  Pxuaia,  Uoimark. 
•Md  tlte  NotSf^arwl* ; the  emperor  and  ktag  ^Praua,  for  the  whole 
of  their  aerrilorln,  formertjr  Mortging  to  the  (i«rman  emnlrwi  the 
ktnt  of  penmarfc,  fcr  HeUletn ; and  tne  king  of  the  Nrtherunda,  for 
).ot«anliwrg,  agree  to  unite  to  form  an  eternal  league,  to  be  deuMi 
natrd  the  (tertnaa  Confederation  (drr  OraTenkr  IHmd). 

*•  Thr  object  of  ihli  c<aifMrTatian  ta  the  mabttcnance  of  the  te- 
ewtita  of  Uermanj,  Intemallr  and  eaiemaUt,  ami  iha  l^wr^^^a^  of 
tadepemlmce  and  hntanrllt  «t  the  tTryrcilee  liermanlc  tkatra. 

3.  Att  membm  of  the  confoderaiion  hare,  aa  •urb.e^oal  rights. 
They  all  Und  iboaoteinn  et|uali|  to  obaerre  lortoiaM;  the  act  of 
tmtora. 

4.  The  aflalra  of  the  confederatloB  ae*  managod  hy  the  diet,  io 
vhkrh  errry  memti^  U rt  presented,  either  b<  a trpanue  <w  b«  a j^nt 
rote,  in  the  order  of  the  antteaed  liat,  but  without  prejudice  to  the 
rank  of  the  aorrieign*.  In  the  cotnnluee,  the  swuMta  an  nr|ir*, 
■entrd  by  17  (dmtpetenUarlea. 

3>  Aaatria  en^y*  tite  ri^t  of  preuditig  In  the  <Uc4.  Ererr  mrm- 
her  of  the  dtrt  uaa  the  rlgnt  at  ntaking  vtopo^tlom,  and  of  bringing 
forward  raaaiMtta  for  dhcuMlon  | and  tlie  urtatdent  1>  bound  to  mb* 
mM  tboRi  to  conaeleniion  within  a cmaln  term,  to  be  hereafter 
died. 

b.  PropoBtkew  rHai^  to  the  adoption  or  alirration  of  the  funda. 
mmta)  lows  of  the  ronftd-  ration,  or  which  courern  Ha  organivatlon, 
or  the  ad^Mlon  of  aaiaMUhmeiHt  ralceUinl  in  ant  wa>  |o  Ue  gene, 
rally  nd*aougv«ui  to  Ute  members,  must  be  aulmititrd  to  a full 
aasembly  of  the  diet.  In  ehkh  erery  ImliskloAl  member  has  one  or 


7.  The  eeantnltwe  decblea  hy  a majorltr  of  man  In  how  far  a K>byert 
ii  adapted  far  the  conaideTalion  tdlhe  fall  aaumihly. 

The  propnallWna  to  be  sul^jacud  to  the  clrrulon  « the  fall  dIH  toast 
he  tHOWwl  and  hrooght  to  materily  In  the  coremlttoe.  T he  drt  ltesei 
in  both  awenibUea  la  by  a majurttr  of  roles,  but  in  the  idcemre,  tb« 
majorlly  moat  amoont  to  two  ihlrwof  the  votea. 

UThu  the  rotes  are  equally  dlridod  in  the  corumitter,  the  ^eiSdeeit 
haa  the  emUng  voice. 

Hot  where  the  adoption  or  alteration  of  fandamenial  laws  is  con. 
ceiiMtl.  or  lh«  rights  of  Indlsidaal  members,  or  in  rsdigious  mailers, 
BO  rcaointion  can  W adopted  by  the  enmmitwe  alone,  nor  can  Die  fail 
asaembly  derid*  by  a mere  majcmiy  uf  rotas. 

The  rnmminae  ef  the  diet  is  conManUy  aasemhled.  but  mar  adjourn 
its  sittings  when  the  aSairs  that  hare  been  sabtuiti^  to  lu  const, Ua  • 
at>on  are  illspased  of. 

6.  Ibnqwcting  the  order  In  which  ttw  roiaa  of  the  roeinliwi  are  cal. 
lertcO,  no  dheWsJan  shall  take  place  during  the  orgihattcm  of  the 
confeaerathm,  nnr  shall  any  aocidriitai  order  whurh  may  arW  during 
this  period  tie  prriadk'ial  to  the  rwhts  of  the  members,  or  be  can- 
tidered  aa  catabltshlng  a prrrrdent. 

When  the  organisation  of  the  Ic^uc  la  eonrlwded,  the  diet  win  take 
np  the  q oration  of  precedento  far  deAnltire  amngtmaii,  and  will 
then  adhere  aa  rkneir  as  poMlble  to  the  usage  of  the  farmer  lUet  of  the 
empire,  bat  especially  to  that  fitad  by  the  decree  of  the  vnperlai  dc- 
puiation  (uf  WO).  Bui  this  oedgr  of  voting  b to  luive  no  tnAuetKe  in 
filing  the  rank  ^ the  Individual  metnhera,  nor  uptm  iheli  order  v4 
iirecettenc*.  on  other  occasion  than  chat  of  rating  in  the  diet. 

9>  The  ptace  ofaasetnblr  foe  the  diet  b Prankfart'cm  ihe-5lslne. 

1$.  The  lieu  subject  wuch  shall  lake  up  the  attcuilun  tf  the  diet 
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v^vin  it*  owninfi  miiM  th»  dravinj*  op  of  th«  furuJxiTtmil'il  law*  of 
It.'*  • ••nftxVmtkw,  aiHl  tt*  oric«ni« ttkuii  in  TT«|ir<-l  tu  it*  rvlaiiwtM  with 
uuvrn.  It*  milliAcs  aiiU  Inlrrnal  arranp^nmit*. 

II . All  thv  inrmbm  liiotl  Uwm»rl**»  f.iv  |li«  (•rtHtnion  of  (ter* 
•nan;  «<^nM  thv  «tl**'li«  of  any  futrlKn  pover,  a*  wv'l  **  tor  |h«  *r- 
ruriiy  «.4  <*irlk  litdirhlual  »iat« ; and  Kuaranifr  to  «a*  ti  otbar  mutually 
tl>«  pmMwion*  of  each  OAte  ulikb  are  c«atpnbvnd«*l  ulihio  the  c«a> 

U'lv*ti  «aa  hat  twm  dedaml  hy  the  eonl^rraiton,  no  meml^  of 
llic  <-<Mift<irrai>un  can  ctiirr  in|o*«^arate  n*iralatlot»*  «ith  iti«  ene- 
ID1 . nuf  ran  <^mrai*  truce*  or  UeaUm  uf  peace  be  ounclu*ktt  by  imU- 
ehlual  metnhff-r*. 

‘l  lte  nuMutwT*  of  tl«e  Iraxve  i r w 1 1 c to  thrtnMlrr*  the  ri|(h(  of 
111  <ki"|(  ailianre*  of  every  kind,  but  biial  thenurlrr*  not  to  enter  Into 
ar\>  alii<  h ctW’d  Iw  |>iv‘judk'ial  to  the  •eourltj  «if  the  coiifcderauon,  gr 
of  an*  (if  Ui  nMmilr’ar*. 

IX.  Tl>e  mcnitier*  further  bind  thcmaHrei  under  no  prelervc*  to 
do>  Ufe  ear  afCdant  c-nc  aixaher,  nor  to  intiHir  their  mutoal  dliret* 
enm  tn  f(ere  of  arnu,  liut  ent{aiee  to  fubiiiit  tl>em  to  the  di<;t. 

Tlw  diM  1*  In  «4ich  CAM*  cvi<n}a-tait  to  ailem)it  a rcroivr illation,  by 
tile  appiilniiiieni  of  a aeieci  tvtnnifuee,  and  cbould  ihii  not  prove 
nicreMhil,  to  |>racure  a deebdon  f om  a «ei|-arKmb»cd  nmrt  of  ar< 
Liirainm,  whoM  wutence  I*  ImplU'ulj  Undine  u|>ua  the  dlspuUiit( 
latrtie*. 

1.1.  tn  all  the  *Ute«  of  lha  confolrratiort,  a ron*(ltuMon  baaed  on 
reteMentauoo  by  aetaiaa  •hall  be  introduced  (tiWidrUaiiiaBkr  I'rt* 
/o«i.a*». 

Thr  lAbourt  of  thn  cmnniittcp  for  Ihe  orgAnhatioo  of 
th«  confrdtrrattun  having  terminated  and  recrired  ttie 
anpnibation  of  the  diet,  a further  and  more  tielalied  de> 
rfaralion  of  the  objecta  of  tho  league,  ns  well  as  of  the 
mode  of  conducting  the  afililrs  of  the  confederation,  was 
published  on  the  l-Sih  Majr,  IKW.  This  document, 
together  with  the  origioal  art,  as  given  above,  and  the 
resolutions  of  the  diet,  principalljr  relating  to  aflklrs  of 
internal  ptillre,  published  in  |K32,  may  be  regarded  as  the 
fundamental  laws  of  the  confederation. 

Since  the  publicallon  of  these  decrees,  some  roodlA- 
cations  have  taken  place  in  the  territorial  divisions  of  tbe 
confederated  slates.  One  state  — .^axe-Gotha  — has  been 
taken  from  tho  list,  in  consequence  of  the  extinction  of 
the  reigning  house  and  the  division  of  Its  territories 
amongst  the  other  Saxon  houses.  A new  member  has 
been  admitted.  In  the  landgrave  of  Hesse-Homburg,  and 
an  exchaun  has  taken  place  of  a portion  of  the  grand 
duchy  of  Luxemburg,  ceded  to  Relgitim,  for  an  equal 
portion  of  the  duchy  uf  Limburg,  which  that  power  gave 
up  to  Holland.  In  the  preceding  table,  these  altera* 
tinns  are  noted,  and  the  uiimlier  of  votes  is  annexed 
which  each  power  has  in  assemblies  of  the  full  dIeL  and 
in  tho  standing  committee,  which  sumually  assembles  at 
Frankfort. 

Ormum  Cfutoma'  League.  — Until  a very  roesmt  pe- 
riod, every  one  of  these  states  into  which  Germany  Is  dl- 
vld«>d  hod  its  own  custom-houses,  and  its  own  tariff  and 
TOTcmie  laws  ; which  frequently  differed  very  widely  In- 
d(*ed  from  those  of  its  neighbours.  The  Intenud  trade  of 
tlin  country  was,  in  consequence,  subjected  to  all  those 
vcxati(*us  and  ruinous  restrictions  that  arc  usually  laid  on 
the  inlercourse  between  distant  and  Independent  states. 
Kach  petty  state  endearound  either  to  |>ri>cure  a revenue 
for  itself,  or  to  advance  its  own  industry.  In  Uxlng  or  pro- 
litbiling  the  productions  of  those  by  which  it  was  sur* 
rounded  ; aim  nutoms’  oOlcers  and  lines  of  custom-hmises 
were  spread  nil  over  the  country  1 Instead  of  being  reci- 
procal and  deueiideut,  every  thing  was  separate,  independ- 
ent, and  hostile ; theconimcmitlei  admlttwl  into  lli-sse  were 
proldbiteil  in  Baden,  and  those  prohibited  in  Wlrtemberg 
were  admitted  into  Bavaria.  It  Is  admitted  on  all  hands 
that  nothing  has  contributed  to  much  to  the  growth  of 
industry  and  wealth  in  Great  Britain,  as  the  perfect  free, 
dom  of  internal  industrv  we  have  so  long  enjoyed,  and 
that  inthnate  correspondence  among  the  various  parts  of 
the  empire,  which  has  rendered  eocli  thebi>st  market  for 
the  products  of  the  other.  How  different  would  have 
been  our  present  condition  had  c«ch  county  been  an  in- 
dependent  state.  Jealous  of  those  around  it.  and  anxious 
to  exalt  Itself  at  their  expense  1 But,  until  within  these 
few  years,  Utls  was  the  exact  condition  of  Germany  ; and, 
considering  tho  extraordinary  obsCicles  such  a state  of 
things  opposes  to  the  progress  of  manufactures,  com- 
merce, aiul  civilisation,  the  wonder  U,  not  that  they  are 
rnmparatirely  backward  in  that  country,  but  that  they 
should  be  so  fax  advanced  as  they  really  arc. 

But,  thanks  to  the  intelllgervce  ana  perseverance  of 
Prussia,  this  selfish  antl.toclal  system  has  been  well  nigh 
suppressed  ; and  the  most  perfect  freedom  of  commerce 
is  now  established  among  the  great  bulk  of  the  Germanic 
nations.  The  disadvantages  of  the  old  system  had  long 
iKwn  seen  and  deplored  well-inforroeii  men : but  so 
many  Interests  had  grown  up  under  Us  protection,  and  so 
many  deep-rooted  prejudices  were  enlisted  in  Us  favour, 
that  Its  overthrow  seemed  to  be  hojicless,  or.  at  all  events, 
* exceedingly  distant.  The  address  and  resolution  of  the 
Prussian  government  have,  however,  triumphed  over 
every  obstacle.  Being  fully  impress^  with  a strong 
sense  of  the  many  advantages ‘that  would  result  to  Prussia 
and  Germany  from  the  Introduction  of  a free  system  of 
Bitenuki  intercourse,  they  pursued  the  measures  necessary 
to  bring  it  about  with  an  earnesSness  that  produced  con- 
viction. and  with  a determination,  cv%ae  qui  cvmte,  to 
carry  their  point. 


The  flrst  treaties  in  furtncrance  of  this  object  were 
neguiiatcd  by  I’russla  with  tne  principalities  of  Schwars- 
burg  Kondershausen  and  Schn-arsburg  Kudolsmdt,  iu 
IHIK  and  IHI9,  on  the  prlnctple  that  there  should  be  a 
(terfect  freedom  of  commerce  between  these  countries 
Hod  Prussia ; that  the  duties  on  importation,  export- 
ation, and  transit,  in  Prussia  and  tbe  principalities,  should 
be  Identical ; th^  these  should  be  charged  along  the 
frontier  of  the  dominions  uf  tbe  contracting  parties,  and 
that  each  should  participate  in  the  produce  oi  such  duties 
in  proportion  to  its  population.  All  the  treaties  subse- 
quently entered  into  have  been  founded  on  this  fair  and 
equitable  principle ; the  only  exceptions  to  tbe  perfect 
freedom  of  trade  In  all  the  countries  comprised  withiu 
the  league  or  tariff  alliance  being  c«ifli>ed,  1st,  to  ar- 
tklos  constituting  state  monopolies,  as  salt  and  cards.  In 
Prussia  ; tid,  tu  articles  of  native  produce,  burdened  with 
a ditfereat  rate  uf  duty  on  consumption  In  one  state  from 
what  they  |>ay  In  another ; and,  ttJ,  to  articles  produced 
tinder  patents,  conferring  on  the  patentees  certain  privi- 
leges in  the  dominions  of  the  states  granting  tbe  patents. 
S\  ith  these  exceptions,  which  are  not  very  important, 
and  are  dally  decreasing,  the  most  perfect  freedom  of 
commerce  exists  among  the  allied  states. 

Since  IftlM.  when  the  foundations  of  the  alliance  were 
laid,  it  has  pro^essively  extended,  till  it  now  comprises 
more  than  four  fifths  of  tbe  Germanic  states,  exclusive  of 
.-tuslria.  Ducal  Hesse  Joined  the  alliance  In  liniH,  and  elec- 
toral Hesse  In  1831 : tbe  kingdoms  of  Bavaria,  Saxony,  and 
Wirtemberg  Jnloeu  it  afterwards,  as  have  Baden,  Nassau, 
and  almost  all  the  smaller  states  by  which  it  bad  nut  been 
previously  ioined,  with  tho  exception  of  Hanover,  Heck- 
lenburg.^hweriA,  Mecklenburg-StreliU,01denburg,and 
Brunswick. 

Throughout  tbe  whole  extent  of  this  immense  country,' 
from  Aix-Ia-Chapclle,  on  the  confines  of  the  Nether- 
lands, eastward  to  Tilsit,  on  the  confines  of  Hussia,  and 
from  Stettin  and  DanCsic.  southwards,  to  Switserland 
and  Bohemia,  there  is  nothing  to  interrupt  tbe  freedom 
of  commerce.  A commodity,  whether  for  consumption 
or  transit,  that  has  once  passw  the  frontier  of  the  league, 
may  be  sulisequentiy  conveyed,  w ithout  let  or  hlnderance, 
throughout  its  whole  extent.  Instead  of  being  conttned 
within  the  narrow  precincts  of  their  own  territories,  the 
products  of  each  separata  countiy  of  the  alliance  may 
now  be  sent  to  every  one  else ; each  will,  tn  consequence, 
apply  itself.  In  preference,  to  those  departments  in  wlitch 
it  has  some  natural  or  acquiml  advantage ; and  eai'h 
wiU  have  to  depend  for  its  success,  not  on  tho  misera- 
ble resource  of  customs’  regulations,  but  on  its  skill  and 
industry.  The  compoUUon  thence  arising  will  be  most 
salutary  ; and,  should  the  peace  of  Europe  be  preserved, 
we  run  little  risk  In  saying,  that  all  sorts  of  Industry  will 
make  more  progress  among  tbe  states  comprised  within 
the  tariff  alliance,  during  the  next  ten  years,  than  they 
have  done  during  the  previous  half  century. 

An  OMembly  of  representatives  from  the  allied  stales 
meets  annually,  to  near  complaints,  adjust  difficulties, 
and  make  sucu  new  etiactmcnls  as  may  seem  to  be  re- 
quired. The  Pnuiian  tariff  has  been  adopti'd,  with 
certain  modifications,  and  is  now  the  only  one  in  force. 
The  duties  are  received  Into  a common  treasury,  and  are 
api>oritnned  according  to  the  population  of  each  of  the 
allied  states.  In  addition  to  its  other  advaittages.  the 
new  system  has  reduced  the  cost  of  collecting  the  duties 
to  a mere  trifle,  compared  with  its  former  amount ; and 
has  enabled  hundreds  of  custom-houses,  and  thuusaods 
of  customs'  officers,  to  bo  employed  in  the  different  d^ 
partraents  of  industry. 

The  existing  discrepancy  in  the  weights  and  measures 
used  in  dllfreent  parts  of  Germany  occasions  consider- 
able inconvenience : and  we  are  glad  to  observe  that  the 
equalisation  of  weights  and  measures,  and  their  reduction 
to  a common  standard,  in  all  the  allM  states,  is  dectared 
to  be  one  of  the  objects  of  the  league. 

It  is  also  expressly  provided  that  the  tolls,  or  other 
charges  In  lieu  thereor.  shall.  In  all  cases,  whether  they 
belong  to  the  public,  or  to  private  individuals,  be  limitevl 
to  tbe  sums  required  to  keep  the  roada  in  a proper  aUtte 
of  repair  ; and  that  tbe  tolls  existing  in  Prussia  shall  be 
considered  as  the  highest  that  are  to  be  levied,  and  shall 
not  tn  any  case  be  exceeded. 

It  was  at  first  supposed  by  many  perions  in  this 
counitT,  and  the  opinion  is  not  yet  entirely  iilnndou<-d, 
that  the  Prussian  league  was  in  some  degree  directed 
against  us,  and  tJiat,  at  all  events,  it  thrvateoeil  to  bo 
very  injurious  to  our  trade  with  Germany ; we  do  out, 
however,  believe  that  there  is  any  foundation  whatever 
for  either  of  these  opinions.  Tbe  alliance  was  planned, 
and  brought  to  its  present  advanced  state,  in  toe  view, 
and  with  tlie  Intention,  of  putting  down  tbe  gating  and 
limuToerablo  restraints  by  which  the  Intercourse  of  th« 
German  states  with  each  other  was  formerly  interrupt^ ; 
and  not  with  the  intention  of  throwing  any  obstacles  in 
the  way  ofthe  trade  of  tbe  alliance  with  foreign  countries : 
it  Is,  Indeed,  quite  absunl  to  suppose  that  it  should  have  this 
cffi*ct.  Tbe  freedom  of  internal  commerce  will  do  tan 
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tin»M  0ior«  to  promote  the  Induetry  and  proiperltjr  of  the 
allied  itatee  thjm  enj  other  meaeure,  or  aj-Mem  of  mea- 
auretf  that  their  goremnienU  could  hare  adopted  ; and, 
aa  population  Inoreaaes.  and  the  inhabUanU  become  more 
inouitrloua  and  wealthy,  there  will,  no  doubt,  be  an  j 
auftmeiitod  demaitd  fur  foreign  products,  'llie  league  it  . 
BOW  DO  new  thing.  It  was  form^  tereral  years  since,  \ 
and  has  been  proereasirely  augmented  ; but,  hitherto,  It  . 
has  not  had  the  slightest  influence  in  diminishing  our  in- 
tercourse with  Germany : our  exports  to  it.  Including 
Holland  and  Belgium,  being  greater  at  present  than  at  , 
any  former  period  1 («enerally  speaking,  the  duties  on  ' 
Imports  are  reasonable ; at  least,  on  tul  the  finer  do-  ' 
scnptiona  of  goods.  It  Derer,  In  fact,  can  be  the  poUer  ’ 
of  toe  alliance  to  make  them  oppresaire ; for.  though  | 
certain  states  might  erroneously  suppose  tbm  their  inter-  | 
ests  would  be  promoted  by  such  means,  others  would  ; 
undoubtedly  be  of  a diflVrent  opinion,  and  would  resist 
any  attem|4  to  carry  them  beroTid  a reasonable  amount.  | 
It  is  a mistake  to  suppose  that  rrutsla  has  an  overwhelm, 
lug  influence  in  the  assembly.  She  roust  conciliate  the  i 
other  states,  and  carry  them  alons  with  her ; and  tbla  I 
can  only  be  done  by  acting  on  liberal  principles,  and  with 
a view  to  the  common  Interest  of  the  alliance.  I 

Besides,  If  any  of  the  existing  duties  be  exorbitant,  or 
If  any  of  them,  that  are  at  present  moderate,  should  be 
subsequently  raised  to  an  exorbitant  pitrh,  does  any  one 
suppoM  that  the  over -taxed  articles  would  not  be  Imroo-  j 
dlately  smuggled  into  all  parts  of  the  lea^e  ? We,  who 
occupy  an  IsUnd,  and  have  revenue  cruisers  and  coast-  | 
guards  on  all  the  seas  and  shores  most  accessible  to  the 
smuggler,  know  from  experience  that  it  Is  not  possible  to  ' 
hinder  over-taxed  commodities  from  maklnx  their  war,  i 
In  Immense  quantities,  into  our  markets.  But  Che  fad-  j 
Ittles  for  smuggling  Into  the  territories  of  Che  leagtie  are  | 
InroroparablT  greater.  It  has  aland  frontier  of  several 
thousand  miles:  and  though  the  whole  Prussian  army 
were  emplored  ror  that  purpose,  it  would  be  found  that  ' 
U was  utterly  impotent  to  prevent  the  terrftoriei  of  tbe 
leegue  from  Ming  deluged  with  such  over-taxed  oommo-  j 
dttles  as  were  In  Mmand  by  the  inhabitants.  i 

It  must  be  admitted  that  we  have  done  not  a little  to  | 
provoke  Prussia,  and  that  we  had  no  reason  to  be  sur-  ; 

C'  ted  had  she  manifested  symptoms  of  irritation.  She 
only  three  great  staple  articles  of  export  — com,  I 
timber,  and  wool.  Now,  of  these,  we  adroit  only  the 
last  on  any  thing  like  fair  terms  ; in  ordinary  years,  we  , 
entirely  exclude  com,  and  we  lay  a duty  of  no  lest  than 
Mf.  a load  on  PrusUan  timber,  while  we  admit  the  In-  | 
ferior  timber  of  North  America  on  pa>*ment  of  a duty  of 
lOa  l Had.  therefore,  tbe  Prussian  tariff  been  levelled 
against  us,  we  should  have  bad  but  slender  grounds  for 
Complaint ; but  such  is  not  really  the  case.  It  may.  In-  ' 
deeo,  be  fairly  inferred  that,  by  agreeing  to  lower  the  i 
oppressive  duties  on  timber  and  com,  we  might  prevail  i 
on  Pnissia  to  use  her  influence  to  get  the  alliance  dudes  I 
on  cotton  stuA,  hardware,  Ac.  abated  ; but.  till  we  con-  j 
sent  to  moderate  our  duties  on  the  articles  in  question,  it  I 
is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Pnisala  will  pay  much  au  j 
tentimi  to  the  exceptions  we  nuy  take  to  any  of  the 
duties.  I 

We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  strengthen  our  view  of  the  | 
influence  and  objects  of  tbe  Piwsian  rommercial  league,  ' 
by  l^ng  before  the  reader  the  following  extract  from  a , 
work  printed  by  order  of  tbe  House  of  Representstlvct 
of  the  American  States.  **  Prussia,**  it  is  there  said,  I 
has  evidently  taken  the  lead  In  this  write  and  important 
measure,  to  which  the  smaller  states  have  gradually  ac-  I 
ceded.  The  whole  commercial  policy  of  this  enlightened 
power  has  bom  dlatinmiished  for  Its  liberality,  being  I 
founded  on  the  desire  or  placing  her  intercourse  with  all  ’ 
nations  on  the  basis  of  redprocUy.  The  commercial 
league  of  Germany  is  Intended  to  carry  out  this  principle, 
and  not  to  te  directed,  as  has  t>e«fo  supposed,  against  any 
particular  nation  ; as  It  is  well  known  that  Prussia,  In  her 
treaties  with  maritime  powers,  has  Invariably  adopted  the 
lyitem  of  redprocUy,  to  whatever  extent  those  with 
whom  she  negotiates  are  willing  to  carry  it.  The  esta- 
blishment d this  community  of  commercial  interests 
forms  a part  of  tbe  fundamental  compact  by  which  the 
new  Germanic  confodcration  was  created,  aftW  the  disso- 
lution of  tbe  Confederation  of  the  Rhine ; to  be  subse- 
quently adopiotl,  however,  at  the  option  of  such  of  the 
co-estates  as  should  choose  to  accede  to  It.  Its  cfliwts 
cannot  fall  to  promote  commerce,  and  every  other  branch 
of  industry,  at  it  removes  all  those  vexatious  and  endless 
dilBculties  which  previously  obstructed  the  freedom  of 
Intercourse.  Nsv^able  rivers  and  highways  are  now 
opened  to  the  unfettered  use  of  the  German  people  : the 
customs  and  toll-houses,  with  Ihdr  officers  and  barriers, 
have  been  withdrawn  from  the  interior,  and  the  whole 
intercommunication  resembles  that  of  the  subjects  of  any 
one  of  the  states  within  its  own  territories.  To  these 
beneflts  may  be  added  the  assured  prospect  of  improve- 
ment in  the  Anances  of  the  great  and  smaller  sovereign- 
ties composing  the  league.  This  advantage  will  grow 
out  of  the  simplldiy  or  unity  of  the  new  systesn,a  saving 


In  the  coat  of  collection,  and  from  the  iocrcaaed  cofh 
BuroptUm  which  renovatfNl  indu^rr  and  progretsive  pros- 
perity so  Invariably  cause.*'  (Dufit  qr  CHstams'  Lav$t 
vol.m.  p.  W7.) 

GBRONA  (an.  Genmda),  a fortified  city  of  Spalo, 
Catalonia,  cap.  correg.  of  aame  name ; on  the  declivity, 
and  at  the  foot  of  a steep  mountain,  on  tbe  Ter,  50  m. 
N.B.  Barcelona.  Pup.  6.»0.  (.Vdlmo.  1A96.)  Tbe 
plan  of  tbe  city  is  nearly  triangular.  At  tbe  commence- 
ment of  the  Peninsular  war,  during  which  it  aaflbred 
greatly,  Gerosta  was  an  important  fortreas ; belu  sur- 
rounded with  old  walls  in  good  repair,  and  further 
defended  by  tbe  citadel  of  Monfutx,  a square  fort  TV  ft. 
In  length  on  each  side,  with  bastions,  outworks.  Ac., 
placed  on  an  eminence  about  60  fathoms  dbtant,  com- 
manding the  city;  betides  which  there  were  A forts,  with 
redoubU  upon  the  high  ground  above  it.  It  U still  partly 
surroundea  hy  walls ; but  Monjuix  is  Its  only  outwork  re- 
maining. It  is  now,  says  Inglis.  chiefly  noted  for  the  ouns- 
ber  of  Its  religious  ediflcM ; there  are  no  fewer  than 
18  churches,  besides  tbe  cathedral,  and  11  eonventa. 
The  principal  buildings  are  tbe  cathedral  and  tbe  eol- 
legiaie  church  of  j$an  Felice.  The  former,  bulk  on  tbe 
ridge  of  tbe  mountain,  *'  displays  a majestic  front  at  the 
top  of  three  grand  terraces  ornamented  with  granite 
balustrades.  The  ascent  to  it  is  by  a superb  flight  of 
81  steps,  of  a breadth  the  whole  extent  of  the  chorclk 
The  noot  Is  decorated  In  bad  taste  with  three  orders 
of  architecture— Doric,  Corinthian,  and  Compoalte,  and 
flanked  with  two  hexagon  towers.  The  Interior  Is  Utm 
and  handsome ; It  has  oolya  nave  In  the  Gothic  style."  It 
contains  tbe  monuments  of  fUrmond  Berrnger.  count  of 
Barcelona,  and  bis  consort.  Toe  treasury  or  this  church 
allbrded  a rich  spoil  to  the  French,  .on  their  gaining  poa> 
session  of  Gerono.  The  ctdlegiale  church  is  of  (•othic 
architecture,  consisting  of  a nave  and  S aisles  divided  by 
pillars : connected  with  it  there  U a very  lofty  and  ancient 
tower.  In  tbe  Capuchin  convent  there  is  an  AraMaa 
bath  of  elegant  construction.  The  streets  of  Gerona  ara 
narrow  and  gloomy,  but  clean  and  well  |»aved  ; and  the 
houses  are  tolerably  well  built.  There  are  3 squarea, 
one  of  which  Is  of  coosldcrable  site  ; a hospitals,  a aemU 
nary,  college,  with  a good  public  library  (formerly  be- 
longing to  the  university  founded  15‘jl  by  Philip  11.,  and 
abolished  1715  by  Philip  V. ).  a Benine  seminary  for  poor 
girls,  and  several  other  schools,  llie  place  wears,  how- 
ever, a dull  and  melancholy  look.  “ The  Inhabs.  have  im> 
theatre,  no  puUlc  amusementa,  no  common  rendexvous. 
Every  one  teems  to  live  alone.  One  fourth  of  the  pop. 
are  prlrsts,  monks,  nuns,  and  students.  Tbc)‘  carry  oss 
very  little  trade.  The  only  manufactories  are  a lew 
looms  for  weaving  coarse  wooUen  and  cotton  stuflh  and 
stockings,  which  nave  bi*en  establUhod  in  the  asylum 
within  the  last  twenty  years."  ( Mod.  Trap,  xvlii.  A7. 1 

(ierona  Is  the  soat'ota  bishopric,  which  it  richer  than 
that  of  Barcelona ; of  an  ecclesiastical  tribunal ; a sub- 
deleg. of  police ; ai»d  a raUUary  governor.  It  Is  of  great 
antiquity,  and  formprly  gave  the  title  of  prince  to  the  sun 
of  the  king  of  Aragon.  It  has  sustained  numerous  sieges, 
and  been  famous  for  the  brave  defence  it  has  always 
made  ; bnt  especially  for  that  it  sustained  under  Mariano 
Alrarei,  in  1809,  for  upwards  of  seven  months,  against 
the  French.  {MMaiio;  Did.  Gfog-i  SoutMrgj  5>Vi»- 
bumr : Inglis,  Ifc- ) 

GRR8.  a dep.  of  France,  reg.  8.W.,  between  1st. 
43°  17' and  440  4'  n.,  and  long.  0°  US' W.  and  I®  II'  E. : 
having  N.  the  dep.  I^-et*Garonne,  F..  those  of  Tarn-et- 
Oaroune  and  Haute  Garonne,  S.  the  latter  and  the 
Hautes  and  Basses  Pyren6os,  and  W.  Landea.  Length. 
R.  tn  W.,  74  m.,  by  about  .M  m.  in  breadth.  Area, 
636,899  beet.  Pop.  (1836)  313,881.  The  last  ramlflcatloM 
of  the  Pyrenees  cover  most  of  this  dep.,  the  slope  ol 
which  ia  mostly  from  S.  to  N.  Rivers  numerous:  all  of 
them  have  more  or  less  a N.  direction,  and  are  afllueou 
of  tbe  Garonne  or  Adour.  There  are  many  ponds  and 
small  lakes.  Oers,  like  the  nelghbourina  deps.,  is  subject 
to  violent  storms ; Its  soil  is,  however,  Tn  general  fertlla 
It  has  333.600  hect.  of  arable  land.  60,800  hcct.  meadows, 
and  87.800  hect.  vineyards.  Agriculture  is  very  back- 
ward. but  it  has  been  much  improved  of  late  years.  Only 
about  3-4tht  of  the  coni  required  for  home  consumption 
is  raised  in  tbe  dep. ; It  Is  chiefly  wheat,  maize,  and  oats. 
Garlic,  onions,  various  other  vegetables,  hemp,  flax,  Ac., 
are  plentifully  cultivated.  Fruit  is  good.  About  9(X),noo 
hcctol.  of  wliio  are  produced  in  ormtiary  years,  but  it  is 
mostly  of  mediocre  qiulily : aboiK  a half  Is  consumed 
at  home,  and  the  other  half  converted  into  brandy, « hirh 
ranks  next  alter  that  of  Cognac.  In  1830  there  were  es- 
timated to  b«  about  388, t)u)  sheep,  and  141,350  oxen,  in 
the  dep. ; considerable  atteotlon  has  been  paid  (o  the 
improvement  of  tiie  breed  of  the  former,  which  yield 
annually  about  340,000  kilog.  wool.  Poultry  are  pl<‘ntl- 
ful ; and,  as  well  as  hogs,  lattened,  or  killed  and  salted, 
they  form  an  important  article  of  trade.  Manufac- 
tures unimportant:  there  are  a few  fabrics  of  glass 
and  eartbenware,  leather,  starch,  linen,  woollen,  and 
cotton  cloth,  and  thread,  cream  of  tartar,  Ac.  llie  trada 
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i»,  how«!Tt-r,  chledy  In  the  prixlucU  of  the  »oll.  with 
m’hich  thii  dep.  tiippHci  ttn*  neighbouring  ones  *ml 
SpAlu.  Ueri  ii  divided  inlo  5 arrondi.,  and  aend«  A 
mem.  to  the  Chamber  of  Dep.  Number  of  elector* 

< Chief  town*.  Auch.  the  cap..  Condom, 

Lnmlwi,  and  Mirande.  Total  public  rercmic  (iKdl), 
A,077.3C7  fr. ; turplu*  over  expeoditure,  a.317.807  fr. 
Hut,  notwithatanding  thU  apparent  proepority,  the  niim* 
her  of  large  propertle*  it  much  below  the  averam  of  the 
dept.,  and  the  p^ple  are  generally  imporerithra.  **  La 
ne  dft/emmes  n'ett  pa*  muimt  laborinue  qut  CfUe  dr* 
kommft.  femme*  man'fe*  <mi  ioin  du  rmhtage,  de  ia 
voiatUe,  Ac.  La  jt'une*  fiUe*,  tant  qu'eUe*  toot  eafan*, 
f ardent  Jet  betUaue  et  le*  Iroupeaux.  DA*  im'elU*  gran- 
dittent,  eUa  partageni  ton*  le*  travaux  de  ragricmtitre, 
et  fotUe*  if*  fatigue*  de*  kommet."  ( llago,  art.  Oer*, 

ClIAZIPOOR.or  GHAZEEPORB.adlttr.of  British 
llindottan,  presid.  Bengal,  pror.  Allahabad;  bKween 
lat.  ii"  H*'  and  'iSP  2tK  N.,  and  long.  tO*  and  a/ 
H.  ; haring  N.W.  and  N.  the  dittr.  Azinghur  and  Go* 
rvK'kpore.  N.K.  Sarun,  S.  K.  Shohabad,  ana  W.  Benaret 
and  Juanpore.  Area.2,H.V)aq.  m.  Pop.  and  land  revenue 
not  tpecifled  in  the  Pari.  Report.  The  Uangee  nint 
through  it«  .S.  part : the  Goggra  boundi  it  on  tlie  N.  It 
is  one  of  the  moit  fertile  dirlttont  of  llindottan,  and  the 
tugar-oane,  com.  and  IVuit  tree*  are  oitontively  culti* 
rated.  It  hat  long  been  celebrated  for  tlie  excel- 
lence of  it*  rote-water  and  attar.  '*  The  rotei  of  Gha- 
teepore  are  planted,  in  large  fieldt,  occu^ing  many 
hundred  arret  of  the  adjacent  country.  Tncy  bloom 
tparingly,  upon  a low  »hrub,  whirfa  it  kept  to  a dwarfith 
tite  by  the  gardmer't  knife,  and  the  full -blown  flowert 
are  c.irefully  gathered  every  morning.  The  flrtt  proccti 
which  the  rotes  undergo  it  that  of  dittillation.  Tnerare 
|Hit  into  the  alembic  with  nearir  double  their  weight  of 
water.  The  rot«.»*ater  thut  obtained  U poured  into 
large  thallow  vcttelt,  which  are  expoted,  uncovered,  to 
the  omni  air  during  the  night.  The  jari  are  iklmmed 
nreattoually  ; the  essential  oil  floating  cm  the  ttirface 
bc'lng  (he  attar.  It  takes  *i(X),UOO  flowert  to  produce 
the  weight  of  a rupee  in  attar.  This  small  qtianiity, 
when  pure  and  unadulterated  with  sandal  oil,  icil*  upon 
the  spot  at  liO  rupees  < lOf. ) ; an  enormous  price,  which, 
it  it  i.iid,  does  not  yield  very  large  profit*.  A civilian, 
h.sving  made  the  experiment,  found  that  the  rent  of  land 
prtxlui'ing  the  alMive-namcd  quantity  of  attar,  and  the 
purchase  of  utensils  alone,  came  to  6l. ; to  this  sura  the 
hire  of  labuureri  remained  still  to  be  added,  to  say  no- 
thing of  the  risk  of  an  unproductive  season.  The  oil 
produced  liy  the  above-mentioned  process  is  not  always 
of  the  same  colour,  being  sometiraes  green,  sometimes 
bright  amtM'f,  and  frequently  of  a rcdtlith  hue.  When 
skimmed,  the  produce  Is  carefully  botth'd.  each  vessel 
being  hermetically  scaled  with  wax  ; ami  the  bottles  are 
then  exposed  to  the  strongeit  heat  of  the  sun  during 
leveral  days.  Rose- water,  into,  when  bottled,  is  expoted 
to  the  tun  for  a fortnight  At  least.”  {Hobertt't  !icenea,ifc. 
of  llindottan,  il  llA--)l.'i.)  Rose-water  which  has  been 
tkimiDL-d  is  reckuoed  inferior  to  that  which  retaltit  Itt 
essential  oil,  and  it  sold  at  Ghazee|)ore  at  a lower  price  • 
though,  acenrdiog  to  many,  there  is  scarcely,  if  any.  per- 
ceptible ditferenctf  In  the  quality.  A scer  (a  full  quart) 
of  the  liest  m.iy  be  ubtainid  for  annat,  or  about  Is.  It 
enters  Into  almost  every  part  of  the  dorocttic  ecoTioray  of 
the  n-ttives  of  Indi.x,  being  used  for  ablutions,  in  medicine 
and  cookery,  as  presents.  Ac.  The  chief  towns  in  this 
district  are'  Ghasipoor,  the  cup.,  Aximpunr.  and  Doorl- 
gh.Kit.  ( //<int>'f/oN  s L.  I.  (tax  ; Robert*'*  Umduttan  i 
Part.  Rep.  nn  R.  /.  Afftirt,  tfc.) 

Giuzieooa,  a large  town  or  city  of  llindottan,  prov. 
Allahabad,  cap.  of  the  alxive  dlitr.,  on  the  N.  bank 
of  tlie  (ianges.  SOm.  R.N.E.  Benares,  and  100m.  W. 
Patna  ; lat,  3.V  N.,  long.  83^  3.V  E.  From  the  river 
It  has  a very  striking  ap)M'arance,  though,  like  other  In- 
dian cities,  its  nobli'st  buildings  turn  out,  on  approach, 
to  be  ruins.  '*  The  native  city  is  better  built  ana  better 
kept  than  many  placet  of  more  Importance.  The  bazaars 
arc  neat,  well  supplied,  and  famous  for  their  tailors, 
whose  excellent  workmanship  is  celebrated  in  the  adja- 
cent districts.  A very  considerable  number  of  the  Inhab. 
arc  Mussulmans,  though  the  nrtghhmiriog  pop.  Is  chiefly 
Hindoo  : their  mosques  are  miinermis  and  handsome,  and 
the  former  grandeur  of  Ghazipoor  Is  evineed  by  a superb 
palace,  built  by  the  Nawati  Cossim  Ali  Khan,  which 
occupies  a considerable  extent  of  ground  overlooking  the 
Ganges.  This  noble  building  is  now  in  a melancholy 
st.itc  of  diUpiil.uion,  neglected  hy  the  government,  who 
have  turned  it  into  a custom-house,  and  have  converted 
many  of  its  suites  of  apartments  into  warehouses,  and 
the  n*sldcnccs  of  police  pixjiu  belonging  to  the  guard. 
Though  thus  rendered  useful.  It  is  not  thought  worthy 
of  rep-xir  ; Us  splendid  b.mqueting-hall  and  emd  reran- 
d.ihs,  replete  with  architectural  beauty,  ahiitling  Into  the 
river,  arc  disserted,  and  Ifft  to  the  swift  deva*tatlons  of 
the  climate.  In  a verv  short  p<*rind  the  »h«ile  of  this 
magoiticcDt  fabric  will  become  a heap  of  ruins.”  (An- 
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bert*'*  Scena.tfc.  U.  151.)  At  the  other  extremity  of 
the  town  are  the  houses  of  the  civil  servants  of  the  com- 
pany. These  are  s{kaclous  and  well-built,  and  surrounded 
by  gardens  The  military  cantonmenis  adjacent  are. 
however,  low,  ugly  bungalows,  with  sloping  roofs  of  red 
tile,  but  deriving  some  advantage  from  being  intermin- 
gied  with  trees : **  very  diffhrenC  from  the  stately  but 
naked  barracks  of  Dtnapnor.”  On  the  parade  ground,  a 
little  N'.K.  the  city.  Is  the  mausoleum  of  the  Marquis 
Comwallis,  who  died  at  Ghazipoor.  This  edifice  con- 
sists of  a dome  supported  upon  pillars ; and  U entirely 
constructed  of  large  blocks  of  Chunar  fteestone.  It  cost 
a lack  of  rupees,  and  15  years  were  spent  upon  Its  erec- 
tion ; but  Its  style  and  execution  have  been  found  much 
fault  with  ; and  it  is  insignificant  when  compared  «-lth 
the  native  sepulchral  edifices  orHindottan.  The  gaol  of 
Ghazipoor  la  large,  strong,  airy,  and  commodious,  and 
usually  crowded  w iih  delinquents  of  all  castes  snd  deno- 
minations : tills  district  being  noted  for  the  turbulence 
of  lu  inhab.,  and  their  insubordination  to  the  laws.  The 
B.  I.  Company  have  a breeding  stud  of  horses  near  the 
city.  Ghazipoor  is  garrisoned  by  two  or  three  compa- 
nies of  a native  regiment:  it  is  famous  for  its  salubrity ; 
and  is  well  supplied  with  European  and  native  products. 
Its  environs  are  planted  with  floe  forest  trees,  the  hsunts 
of  innumerable  monkeys  and  birds.  {RtRterU'*  Scena  i» 
Hindottan,  voi.  II.  ; Heber:  Uatniliou'*  E.  1.  </«*. 

GHENT  (Gcr.  Gent,  Fr.  Gond),  a celebrated  city 
of  Belgium,  cap.  E.  Flanders,  at  the  coufiuence  of  the 
Scheldt  and  Lys.  30  m.  N.W.  Brussels,  30  m.W.S.W. 
Antwerp. and  *i.lm.  S.E.  by  E.  Bruges;  lat.  51*3 y 13"  N.. 
long.  3^  43'  43"  E.  it  is  the  seat  of  a bishopric,  of  a court 
of  appeal,  a tribunal  of  first  retort,  and  a chamber  of 
commerce;  is  a fortress  of  the  second  clast,  and  the  re- 
sidence of  a high  military  commandant  for  the  provs.  of 
B.and  W.  Flanders.  The  pop.,  which  in  the  ICth  century 
Is  reported  to  have  amounted  to  175.000,  had.  In  Ifi.36.  sunk 
to  93,290  {Heuacktmg) : but,  notwilhstandltig  this  decline 
in  the  number  nf  its  inhab.,  it  is  not  characterised  by  the 
decayed  and  Ilstleis  appearance  of  its  neighbour  Bruges, 
Under  Charles  V.  this  city  probably  covereil  more  ground 
than  any  other  In  W.  Europe,  whence  the  boast  of  the 
emperor,  '*  that  he  could  put  Paris  in  hit  glove”  ( Gant) . 
At  present  the  rirc.  of  itt  walls  it  between  7 and  8 m.; 
but  much  of  the  enclosed  spare  It  occupied  by  fields, 
gardens,  and  orchards.  The  sliapf*  of  the  citv  U some- 
what triangular  ; it  It  entered  by  7 gates.  The  Scheldt 
and  Lyt.  together  with  the  Lirvo  and  Moerc,  after  having 
supplied  the  ditches  surrounding  the  fortlficailons,  enter 
thedty.  and,  in  conjunction  with  some  artificial  canals, 
divide  It  into  30  Ulandi,  most  nf  which  are  bordered  by 
magnificent  qiuys.  Of  the  bridges  connecting  these 
Islands,  70  are  nf  ronstderable  size  ; smd  nf  these,  42  are 
of  stone  and  28  of  wood.  In  general,  the  streets  are 
wide,  though  a few  of  the  most  frequented  are  so  narrow 
that  two  carriages  cannot  pass  each  other,  'i'here  are 
numerous  fine  public  edifices  : and  manv  of  the  private 
houses  are  well  built  and  handsome.  Thdr  antlq:ie  ap- 
pearance, and  the  fantastic  variety  of  the  stair-Ilke  gable 
ends,  ornamented  with  scrolls  and  carving,  arrest  the 
stranger’s  eye  at  every  turn.  There  are  13  public  inuarcs. 
'I'hc  principal  is  the  Marrh^  au  Vendr^i,  or  Friday 
Market,  so  called  from  Its  weekly  linen  market  held  on 
that  day.  In  its  centre  w*ss  formerly  a column,  erected 
In  1600,  In  honour  of  the  emperor  Charles  V.  The 

f;reatcst  curiosity  in  the  Friday  Market  is  an  enormous 
ron  ring,  upon  which  are  exposed  the  pieces  of  linen, 
which,  having  been  found  defective  on  bring  brought  to 
market,  are  ronllscated  by  the  aiithnritirs.  and  given  to 
thn  hospitals  The  square  of  St.  Peter  is  one  of  the 
largest  in  Belgium  ; it  serves  as  a nsrade  ground  for  the 
garrison.  In  the  Place  St.  I’harailde  is  an  old  turreted 
gateway,  a relic  of  the  castle  of  the  counts  of  Flanders, 
Duilt  in  868,  and  doubtless  one  of  the  oldest  existing 
remains  in  Belgium.  This  castle  was,  in  1.338.39.  the  re- 
sidence of  the  family  of  Edward  111 , whose  son,  John 
of  Gaunt  or  Ghent,  Duke  of  Lancaster,  was  born  in  it. 
Its  existing  remains  form  part  of  a cotton  factory.  The 
com  market  and  the  Place  de  RicoUeta  are  the  other 
chief  squares. 

The  finest  promenades  in  Ghent  are.  one  along  the 
Coupttre,  a canal  cut  In  1758.  uniting  the  T.ys  with  the 
Bruges  canal ; and  the  Kauter,  or  Place  d’Armes.  The 
boulevards,  anciently  the  ramparts  surrounding  the  city, 
and  some  of  the  quays,  are  aUo  agreeable  promenades. 
Ghent  contains  many  churches  worthy  of  notice,  not 
only  for  their  architecture,  but  for  the  ekrU-d'teurrei  of 
the  Flemish  school  which  they  contain.  The  cathedral, 
or  church  of  St.  Baron,  near  the  centre  of  the  city,  was 
originally  founded  in  941,  ami  theerrpt,  or  igbte  sou» 
terruine  of  the  original  building,  still  exists.  The  mo- 
dem evlIRce  was  commenced  In  1228,  and  completed  early 
in  the  16th  century.  Its  style  1«  simple  Gothic : it  has 
no  very  striking  beauty  externally.  If  we  except  It*  tower, 
remarkable  for  its  elegance  and  height,  about  289ft.  From 
its  summit,  which  is  a«cend«‘d  by  446  steps,  the  surrounding 
ountry  may  be  seen  in  clear  weather  tor  a distance  litUa 
•i  M 
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kh  iTt  of  10  m.  Ti:c  I-itrrli>r  of  Iht*  rliurdi  ii  of  almn.it 
iiiirtvAlUii  niwillirt'm'e.  It  li  entirely  lim'd  with  blnik 
tnarblf*.  with  which  the  pUUrnof  pure  Mliltc*  lt<tli  n mArtlc 
form  natron?  eontra»t  Adjoitimj?  the  ralliotlr;*!  i»  the 
ttifivi.  or  belfry,  a h'fty  iwjuarc  tower,  foumleil  In  11K3, 
lu  lower  part  la  used  for  a prlion  ; Us  smniiilt  is  orna- 
rnented  with  a ftiU  c<»|incr  drajfon.  rarried  off  hjr  the 
Catitols  frt>m  Bruges  in  Ut->.  to  which  city  it  had  Iwn 
taken  from  Constantinople  durlnathe  first  cnisarte-  'i‘hc 
chii-rh  of  St.  Micliaet,  containinft  the  celebrated  “ Cru. 
ciftxlim*'  by  Vamlyeli  (now  much  injureil).  the  “ An- 
ntinci;d{nn  " by  Lens,  and  the  finest  organ  in  BelKitim : 
that  of  St.  Nicholas,  the  oldest  church  in  Ghent ; nno 
those  of  St.  I’etcr,  St.  Martin.  St.  James.  St.  SauTonr,  \ 
the  I>oTnlnlcans,  and  the  Auetulines.  all  contain  excel- 
lent palntinin.  and  are  well  worth  notice.  TTien*  are 
in  all  55  cnurches.  including  an  English  I'rotestant 
rhurrl)  and  a syn-igogiie.  Ghent  contains  the  only  large 
nunnery  that  lurvlvcil  the  diss  dution  of  confentual  in- 
stitutions bv  tbo  Emp.  Joseph  II.  'J'lds  establishment, 
ralied  the  tlrand  Uepiiinaxe.  founded  in  1234,  is  of  great 
extent,  forming  almost  a little  town  of  itself,  with  streets, 
s<]uares.  an>t  gates,  surrounded  bv  a wall  and  moat  It 
is  iuii:il>(t4Hf  by.dxmt  6>V)  nuns,  'riie  Bi'gtiines  are  not 
bound  by  any  tow  i they  mar  return  Into  the  worhl 
w hen  *rer  they  please;  but  it  is  said  to  bo  their  boast 
tb.U  no  sister  has  been  kttown  to  quit  the  order  aAer 
haring  once  entered  it.  The  sisters  attend  the  sick  as 
liurses  in  the  hospitals  and  clsew  here. 

The  fined  public  bulhling  In  Ghent  it  the  painre  of 
the  unirersilr.  founded  br  Willi.'sm  I.,  king  of  Holland, 
In  I5|i),  and  attended  by  aiiout  3-50  students.  In  front  it 
b.-u  a fine  portico  raised  upon  eight  Corinthian  co- 
lumns. It  has  a noble  cntranee-hall  under  a rauUe«l 
roof  91  ft.  in  height,  a grand  slairense,  nn  amphi- 
theatre c.apal)le  of  accommodating  1.700  persons,  In 
which  academic  prises  arc  distributed  ; a coiirt  of  classes, 
ur  square,  surroumitHl  by  lecture  rooms  ; and  cabinets 
of  natural  history,  romparatlre  anatomy,  mineralogy, 
and  natural  phihisnphy.  The  library,  coutolning  60,000 
roll,  liesides  many  valuable  MSS.,  the  royal  college,  and 
the  botanic  garden,  occupy  the  ancient  ablwy  of  Ban- 
delon  and  Its  grounds.  Ib’sldes  these  Inslltiillons,  Ghent 
has  a museum  and  royal  academy  of  ilrawiiig.  the  ex- 
penses of  which  are  defrayed  by  voluntary  contributions; 
socliHics  of  rlictoric,  the  fine  arts  and  literature,  music, 
botany  ind  hortleulture,  agriculture  and  commerce,  and 
various  clubs  fur  gymnAstlc  and  other  pursuits.  The 
museum  cimtalns  a go<id  many  painting*,  though  none  are 
of  first-rate  excellence;  but  there  are  several  prirate 
rnlh>ctlons  of  great  merit,  the  prirripal  being  that  of 
M.  Van  Schnmp,  containing  a fine  ''Annunciation,*'  by 
Correggio ; sereral  uainlings  by  Rulams.  including  por- 
traits of  himself  ami  family  ; and  others  by  Rembrandt, 
Vaiulyck,  Teniers,  and  other  distlnguiiln-d  masters. 

The  town-hall  is  a large  and.  at  first  sight,  an  Im- 
posing building.  It  h.is  a double  friuit ; one  In  the 
Sl<mrish-Gothic.  and  the  other  in  the  claisk,  style.  The 
architecturo  of  the  latter  is  incougrtiuus  ; its  3 principal 
sturfci  licing  oniamente<t  successirt-ly  with  Doric.  Ionic, 
and  (juriiittilan  columns.  This  front  has  upwards  of  70 
windows,  exclusive  of  those  in  the  roof.  In  the  interior 
is  the  throne-room,  in  which  the  treaty  called  the  Patifi- 
ratton  of  Ghent  was  signed  In  1&76.  This  I.irge  and  fine 
apartment  is  now  used  for  the  distribution  of  prizes  given 
br  the  town  to  tboso  who  attain  excellence  in  the  arts.  &c. 
Thera  are  '/2  public  hospitals,  llie  princlptd,  the 
<cnf!iiture),foundeil  122-S.  is  capable  ofcontainlngr^Sisick 
persons,  and  ha*  attarheo  to  it  arylumi  for  aginl  indivi- 
duals of  both  sexes.  There  are  some  hospitals  for  alieos, 

2 lunatic  asylums,  2 deaf  and  dumb  institution*,  and 
mauT  other  charities.  The  great  prison,  remarkable  for 
its  sire  and  admirable  arrangement,  has  servcil  as  a mo- 
•hi  for  several  otlieri  in  London,  Prussia,  and  the 
hUtrs.  It  was  begun  under  MaHa  Tlierma  in  1774, 
and  finished  in  1H24  ; it  stands  on  the  Couvure.  '*  Its 
form  Ik  tbit  of  a perfect  octagon,  in  the  middle  of  which 
is  a Urge  court-yard,  communicating  with  the  different 
p.'trts  of  the  prison.  Each  division  has  a yard,  and  in  llie 
centre  of  that  appropriated  to  the  women  is  a basin  for 
washing  linen.  Each  prisoner  sleeps  alone  in  a small 
ri»ora.lo4iking  into  an  extensive  and  well-lighted  gallery. 
'I'hrse  apartments  are  kept  very  iteatlv.  and  are  ven- 
tilated when  the  prisoners  go  to  work.  The  annual  ex- 
p4rm«  of  this  estJdduhment  is  about  60,000  fiorios,  and 
the  numlwr  of  prisoners  is  1,.V>0 ; 1,100  of  whom  arc  oc- 
cupied in  manufacture  and  household  work.  One  half 
of  the  produce  nf  the  prisoners’  labour  is  reserved  by 
the  government  for  the  expenses  of  the  establishment, 
^e..  AtiJ  the  remainder  is  divided  into  2 fK)iilons,  one  of 
which  U given  to  the  prisoners  for  pocki't-inoney,  while 
the  other  acciimuUtos,  And  is  given  to  them  nn  leaving 
the  prison.”  (Doffcei  BcU.  TrarHUr.)  The  ruin*  of 
the  citadel,  constructed  by  Gh-vrlrs  V.,  are  still  to  be  seen 
near  tlie  Antwerp  gate.  Th<*  inrHicrn  citadel,  iHiilt  be- 
tween iC'22  and  |i^40,  the  cavalry  ^wracks,  H6u-t  de 
rtVfref,  workhouse,  motU-de-pidti.  fish-market,  slaugh- 
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ter-liouse  and  shambles,  theatre,  and  the  celebrated  piect 
of  cannon  — the  largest  in  Europe— 18ft.  long.  10|  in  cir- 
cumferenre.  its  bore  2]  ft.  in  diameter,  and  wei^iog 
."M.OUf  ll>s..  are  the  remaining  objects  most  worthy  or 
remark  in  Ghent.  The  climate  of  the  city  is  healthy  and 
trm|>eratc  : the  average  heat  of  winter  Is  2W,  of  summer 
abn-it  Eahr. 

Mimufartnrrs  and  Ccmmrref.  — At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  l-Hh  century,  fihent  is  said  to  have  contained 
40.0UU  weavers  ; but  this,  like  most  statements  of  the  sort, 
is  most  protsably  much  exaggerated.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  pre»ent  renttiry.  the  manufacture  of  cotton 
yam  «as  intro«Uireri ; and  furnished  employment,  we 
arc  told,  in  a few  vears,  to  more  than  30.0U)  workmen  ! 
In  1^4.  while  un(te<l  to  France,  Ghent  was  ranked  by 
Napoleon  as  the  chief  manufactaring  town  in  his  do- 
minion* after  Lyons  and  Rouen.  In  1*<I9,  the  importation 
ofipinning-Jcnnictand  high-pressure  steam-enmnes  front 
England  al^rded  an  atkliiional  stimulus  to  tne  cotton 
m.inufarture.  The  separation  of  Holland  from  Belgium 
in  1830  gave  a con.iid<  rable  shock  to  Industry  and  trade  ; 
and  several  rapit.ilisU  soon  after  removed  their  establish^ 
menu  into  Holland.  According  to  Vandermaelen,  in 
18^4.  there  Wfre  In  Ghent  from  2UU  to  2.V)  looms  of  diflbr- 
ent  kinds  wrought  by  steam;  about  I9.0OU  workmen 
were  employed  in  bleaching,  ruttnn  printing,  and  cotton- 
tliread  facturics.  wtliiin  a diameter  of  3 leagues  round 
the  city;  and  the  capital  employed  in  the  cotton  ma- 
nufactures (ex.  the  raw  material)  was  estimated  at 
about  21,000, 0(i0  fiorins.  The  maniifarture  has  re- 
cently, however,  Iteen  involved  In  the  greatest  dlflS- 
cuUicf  ; and  it  is  doulAful  whether  it  is  ever  destined  to 
take  firm  root  in  the  city,  or  to  be  able  to  withitai^ 
the  competition  of  foreigners  under  a system  of  free* 
competition.  Previously  to  the  Erencn  Revolution, 
lace  was  the  sUpIo  manufarturo  of  Ghent,  great  quaii. 
titles  of  it  being  sent  to  Holland.  England.  E'rauce, 
Spain,  and  the  colonies.  Lace-mnking  has  now  greotly 
dlininishni : but  it  still  r.v)ks,  together  with  the  momi- 
facture  of  »Uk.  bnen.  and  woollen  fabrics,  amonga  tbo 
principal  branches  of  industry,  after  that  of  cotton.  The 
sugar-refineries  employ  annually  from  10,000,000  to 
12,(x»0,0f»  Ibi.  of  the  raw  niaicnal.  There  are  numerous 
giii-disiUlehcs,  suap-manufactorlei.  breweries,  tanneries, 
and  salt-works.  Sall-rlolh.  nll-cloth.  gold  arid  silver 
stuffk,  masks,  gloves,  pins,  bronze  articles,  mlnend  acids, 
white  lead,  Prussian  blue  and  other  colours,  buttons, 
cards,  paper,  tobacco  and  lobarco-plpes,  glue,  surgical 
instruments,  machinery,  cutlery,  articles  of  various  kbida, 
in  wood,  stone,  ivory,  Ac.,nre  made  in  Ghent,  and  thero 
are  some  g^KKl  building  docks.  The  city  it  admirably 
situateil  for  commerce.  It  it  connected  by  one  ihlp. 
canal  with  Bruces;  and  by  anotlier,  which  passes  by 
Sas  Van  Ghent,  with  the  Scheldt  at  Temeuse.  The  lat- 
ter gives  the  city  all  the  advantages  of  a sea-|>ort ; vrtsela 
drawing  18  ft.  water  may  unload  in  the  basin  under  tta 
walls.  The  country  in  too  vicinity  produces  a great  deal 
of  com.  flax,  toltacco,  and  madder;  and  besides  its  ma- 
nufactured pnxluce,  Ghent  hat  a large  trade  in  these  ar- 
ticles, especially  tbo  first,  and  a very  extensive  transit 
trade. 

The  origin  of  Ghent  Is  involved  in  unccrtahitr ; but 
it  is  tolerably  well  ascertainni  that  It  became  a place  of 
i'ontiderable  intiKirtance  early  in  our  lera.  In  879-80,  the 
Danes  under  Hastings,  repulsed  from  England,  plun- 
dered Ghent,  and  obtained  an  Immense  b^y.  Ghent 
belonged  succeskively  to  the  counts  of  Flanders,  and  the 
dukes  of  Burgundy ; but  the  allegiance  of  its  citizena 
appears  to  havo  b^n  little  more  tiutn  nominal,  since, 
whenever  the  seignitiri  attempted  to  Impose  an  un- 
po]mIar  tax,  the  great  lw*ll  sounded  the  alarm,  the  citi- 
zens flew  to  arms,  and  killed  or  expelled  the  officers  of 
the  sovereign.  The  city  became  sulisequiuitly  the  cap. 
of  Austrian  Mandors  ; but  having,  in  1 639,  unwarily  re- 
belic«l  against  the  authority  of  iu  sovereign,  the  emperor 
('harles  V.,  and  even  offerra  Co  transfer  its  allegiance  to 
his  rival,  Francis  I.,  king  of  France,  it  brought  on  itself 
a punishment,  from  the  eflVets  of  which  it  never  fully  re- 
coverixt.  In  1«178,  it  was  taken  by  lx>uis  XIV. ; in  1706. 
^ M.xrtborougli.  In  179.3,  it  was  again  taken  by  the 
French,  and  was,  till  IMU.  (he  cap.  of  the  den.  of  the 
.scheldL  Ghent  has  given  birth  to  many  distinguished 
individuals,  at  the  bead  of  whom  must  bo  placed  the  em- 
cror  Charles  \’.,  bom  here  on  the  24tb  of  EVbruary. 
500;  among  the  others  may  be  mentioned  John  of 
('•aunt,  son  of  Edward  III.;  tho  popular  loader,  Jacques 
Van  Artaveldt,  the  "brewer  oi  Ghent,”  and  his  son 
Philip  ; Heinsius  the  critic  ; the  sculy>tor  Delvaux.  Ac. 

( yandfrmoflfn.  Dirt.  K.  Fiandrr$  i GatUitr,  Vay$ 
Has,  pn.  299— 320.  Ac.;  !4nrray { lioyct,f(C.) 

GHiLAN,  a prov.  of  Persia,  in  its  N.W.  part;  be- 
tween lat.  3^  2y  and  37^  46'  N.,  and  long.  48^  3-V  and 
60'^  47'  E. ; having  N.W.  the  Russian  distr.  of  Talish, 
.S.W.  the  Elbourz  mountains,  separating  it  from  Atcr- 
bljan  and  Irak,  8.R.  Mazunderan,  and  N-E.  the  Caspian. 
I/«ngth.  N.W.  to  S.F.,  about  120  m.  ; area,  probably 
about  5,0(XI  sq.  m.  Pop.  uncertain.  It  is  one  of  tho 
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vtntt  bcautirul  |K>rttnn«  uf  thi*  Portian  empire.  Climate 
milJ  and  he;Jtli>',  evct^it  in  (.'ertain  di*trict«  In  summer. 
Il  is  wt'II  watcretl,  and  alK>imd»  vith  fnrott*  of  oak, 
plm*.  box. wood,  Ac, ; aJonj^  the  Coapiaa,  there  are  ex-  > 
lenalre  mor.vtc*.  'I'he  toil  is  rery  rich,  ond  yield*  | 
armp.  hops,  m.iny  kinds  of  fruit,  cum,  rice,  Ac.  in  ^rent 
(jii.-uitities.  'I'he  vine  frroMS  with  the  greatest  liixuri. 
am-e ; but  the  chief  preduct  of  the  prnv.  U litk  of  excel- 
lent quality,  the  culture  and  manuf.kCture  of  which 
employ*  mo«l  of  the  pop.  The  only  town  of  any  conM'-  ' 

3ucnce  Is  Itesiid,  on  the  Castdan.  which  has  a const-  I 
erable  trade  in  silk,  Ac.  with  .Astrahkan.  (A'ftinci'r,  ! 
Pert.  Enip.  At.) 

r.HIZNl.  or  C.nUZNKE,  a fortifled  town  or  dty  of  I 
Afghanistan,  and  fortnerl  v ti>e  cap.  of  an  empire  reaching  | 
from  the  Tigris  to  the  Ganges,  and  from  the  Jaxartes  i 
to  the  Perti.m  Gulph : though  now  containing  only  i 
about  I,.V)0  houses,  exclusive  of  suburbs  without  the  , 
walU.it  U still  cuntidered  throughout  central  Asia  as 
a fortrevi  of  the  highest  in>|»ortance.  It  stands  on  a 
slight  elevation,  in  a plain  nc.irly  7,00U  i^.  above  the  level  : 
of  the  sea,  at  the  f«M»t  of  a narrow  range  of  hills,  M m.  I 
S.  W.  by  S.  Caubul.and  l.Vi  ni.  N.R.  Candaliar.  From  ' 
its  great  height  it*  cliiiiottr  is  very  cold  ; fur  a great  part 
of  the  year  the  inhab.  seldom  quit  their  houses,  and  the  • 
snow  ha*  b*u-n  known  to  lie  otH'p  on  the  ground  lung 
after  the  venial  equinox.  It  is  *urrouuded  by  stone  ' 
wails,  Aaiikeil  with  numerous  towers,  and  entered  by  3 
(Tdes.  outside  w hich  it  is  encompassed  by  »/au»te  brofft, 
and  wet  ditch.  On  the  W.  side  the  walls  aru  olevated 
to  a height  of  2HU  il.  above  the  level  of  the  plain  ; and 
the  rock  on  which  they  are  built  might  be  scAToed  so  as 
to  render  It  thoroughly  inacct^isihle  on  tliat  side. 

( f’tgfte  ) The  (ibizni  river,  a pretty  large  stream,  nmi 
along  its  \V.  face:  and  previously  to  iu  capture  by  the 
Uiiti.'ii.  a new  outwork  had  been  eonstructed  comtnand- 
lug  it*  l>ed.  Ghizni  has  3 l>azaars,  of  no  great  hreadUi, 
with  high  houses  on  each  side  ; a covereil  cAourzoo,  and 
several  dark  aiid  narrow  streets.  A citadel,  enclos- 
ing a pMlaro,  is  the  only  ediilcc  worth  ntdice.  About 
4 m.  N.  of  the  city  stands  a minaret,  and  almut  400 
yards  fartlier,  another  of  tlie  same  kind,  erected  by 
tSultan  Malmioud  of  Gldznt.  Uoth  are  of  brickwork, 
eh'gantly  nrnarnrntud,  and  covered  in  many  parts  with 
Cutie  inscriptions.  Adjoining  them  is  the  site  of  Old 
rihizid,  a city  which,  In  the  lOth  century,  was,  accord- 
ing to  Ferithta,  adorned  beyond  any  other  in  the  E.  The 
adjacent  plain  Is  covered  with  ruina  About  3 m.  from 
the  modem  town,  in  the  midst  of  a village.  Is  the  tomb  of 
lllahmoud,  a sparious  but  not  n tnagidCveiii  building, 
covered  with  a cupola.  But  of  all  the  autiquitiei  of 
Ghizni,  the  most  useful  Is  an  embankment  across  a 
stream  which  was  built  by  Mabmoivd,  and  which,  though 
d.'imogcd  by  the  Insane  fury  of  the  Ghoree  kings,  itUl 
supplU**  w ater  to  the  fields  and  gardeai  round  the  town. 
il.ipMnUoar,  Cnuditl.  1.  141,  14*2.) 

The  emplfcof  which  Ghizni  was  the  cap.,  was  fnun<led 
by  Scbiu  tophi  in  oitd  lasted  under  13  successive  so- 
vt’icigns  till  1171.  when  the  city  was  conquered  by  Ma- 
bomeii  Ghoree,  and  burm-d.  llccently  it  tias  acquired 
* )ine  ceh-britv  from  having  been  taken  by  storm  by  the 
Bihish,  2.1*1  /uly,  afU-r  a siege  of  lets  than  hours ; 
the  town  Iwdng  garrisnne*!  by  al>out  d..Vi>  Afghani,  under 
the  command  ut  a son  of  l)«Mt  M.ihomed  Khan.  Our  lots 
(III  tliat  occnsiiin  amounted  to  17  men  killed,  and  ]sf2 
wounded.  Of  the  enemy.  atMDut  fiOU  were  killed,  many 
wounded,  and  l.fioo  taken  prisoners,  Including  the  go- 
vernor and  his  stalT.  (EMinttone,  Vaubui  i yigt%e  ; 
Oulram  ; i'aMvatpt  in  Xfgnfinutan,  Ac-) 

OI.\NT’S  C.AUSKWAY,  a basaltic  promontory  of 
lieUand,  N.  eoast  of  the  co.  Antrim,  between  Beogore 
Head  on  the  R.,  and  the  etniiouchure  of  the  Bush  nver 
on  the  W.  This  extraordinary  promontory  consists  of 
a vast  mole  or  quay,  formed  of  polygonal  basaltic  co- 
lumns, projecting  from  the  base  of  a steep  promontory  to 
a great  distance  into  the  sea.  It  is  divided  into  three 
distinct  portions : the  first,  which  U seen  at  low  water,  is 
about  1.000  (1.  in  length,  and  the  others  not  quite  so 
much.  The  pillars  are  from  40  to  &A  ft.  lu  leuffth.  and 
have  from  3 Co  H stdM  : ^t  those  having  6 sides  are  by 
far  the  most  common,  llic  surface  formed  by  the  sum- 
mit* of  the  pillars  Is  so  smooth,  and  tlie  joints  so  close, 
that  the  blade  of  a knife  ran  hiudly  be  introduced  into 
them.  The  pillars  are  divided  into  segments,  admirably 
fitted  to  earn  other,  varying  from  6 to.  to  a foot  in 
thickness.  At  Fair  Heail  ac^  Bengore  Head,  in  the 
Immediate  vicinity,  the  columns  are  higher;  but  the 
angles  are  not  so  sharp,  and  they  are  altog^hcr  of  a 
coarser  texture  than  those  of  the  Giant's  Causeway. 
Tlic  same  sort  of  basaltic  columns,  though  of  a less  per- 
fect form,  extend  along  the  coast  for  several  miles,  aixd, 
being  sometimes  detached  from  the  shore,  have,  at  a 
distance,  the  most  grotesque  appearance.  Rachlen  island 
contains  slnillur  columns ; and  they  extend  a good  way 
inland. 

GIAVENO.  n town  of  K.  Italy,  k.  Sardinia,  pror, 
Susa.  cap.  n..md  , on  the  Sangone,  Ifi  m.  NV.  by  S.  Turin. 
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Pop.,  in  1^^4  fine,  commune),  k.iiGO.  It  is  endrcUnl 
by  an  old  wall,  and  has  manut^uret  of  silk  and  linen, 
with  tanneries  and  iron  forges,  some  transit  trade,  and  a 
market  for  iinena,  Ac.  which  is  well  attended. 

GIBU.ALTAH,  a town  and  very  strong  fortress  be- 
longing to  Great  Britain,  in  the  S.  part  of  Spain,  adjoin- 
ing the  narrowest  part  of  tlie  strait  joining  the  Atlantic 
and  Mediterranean,  to  which  It  gives  name  ; 61  m.  S.R. 
Cadis,  Mm.  S.  by  K.  Seville,  and 312m.  S.S.W.  Madrid; 
lat . 3C-' •/  30'^  N ..  loiqt . a'' 2 1'  l‘i"  W . Pop. about  20.000,  ex- 
clusiveof  about  3,noo  troop*. The  fortress  stands  on  theW. 
tide  of  a mountaitKius  promontory  or  rock  ( the  JitmsCo/pc 
of  the  ancients),  projecting  into  the  sea  S.  about  3 m. .being 
from  4 to  Im.  in  breadth.  The  .S.  extremity  of  the  rock. 
Him.  N.  Ceuta,  in  Africa,  is  railed  Buropa  Point.  Its N. 
sloe,  fronting  the  low  narrow  isthmus  which  connect*  It 
w ith  the  mainland,  is  perpendicular,  and  wholly  inacces- 
sible : the  B.  and  S.  sides  are  steep  and  rugged,  and  ex- 
tremely dlOicuU  of  access,  so  as  to  render  any  attack  upon 
them,  even  if  they  were  not  fortified,  next  to  impossible ; 
so  that  It  is  only  on  the  W.  side,  fronting  the  bay,  where 
the  rock  declines  to  the  sea,  and  the  town  U Ih^U,  that  it 
can  be  attacked  with  the  faintest  prospect  of  success. 
Here,  however,  the  strength  of  the  fortifications  Is  such 
that  the  fortirss  H*emB  Impregnable,  even  though  attacked 
by  an  enemy  having  the  command  of  the  sea.  The 
town,  which  lies  on  a bed  of  red  sand,  at  the  foot  of  the 
rock,  on  its  N.W.  sidle,  has  a principal  street,  nearly 
a mile  long,  well  built,  paved  and  lighted  ; and  of  late 
years  many  of  the  narrow  streets  have  been  widened, 
the  alleys  removed,  and  the  general  ventilation  im- 
proved. Still,  however.  '*  the  houses  are  constructed  fur 
the  latitude  of  England,  not  of  Africa ; for,  instead  of 
pali(M,  fouotaius,  and  open  galleries,  admitting  a fri^  cir- 
culation of  air.  closed  doors,  narrow  passages,  wooden 
flours,  small  rooms,  and  air-excluding  windows,  keep  out 
the  fresh,  and  keep  in  Uie  foul  air.”  {IngUt,  U.  121.) 
These  rircumiUnces  $(nnn,  in  part  at  least,  to  account  for 
the  contagious  fevers  by  which  the  town  Is  sometimes 
scourged.  The  principal  buildings  arc  the  governor's 
house  and  garden,  the  admiralty,  the  naval  hoipiu), 
(he  victuallmg-offire,  and  the  barracks.  There  is  an 
excellent  public  library,  founded  in  I7M,  and  a small 
theatre.  A steam  corn-mill  has  lately  been  erected. 
The  Protestant  church,  sitiifited  pn  the  Line-wall,  will 
contain  i,04d  persons,  and  the  governor's  cba|H*l  at 
the  convent,  3<4>  more;  the  Horn.  Oath,  church,  when 
full,  conloini  about  1.500.  The  Wesleyan  Methodists 
have  a place  of  worship,  and  there  is  a Jews’  synagogue. 
In  IM<i,  there  were  three  schools  in  Gibraltar,  two  on 
Bell's  tyitcm.  educating  logsrther  512  boys  and  girls,  and 
ouo  on  the  Lancastrian  pLm.  educating  300  toys:  the 
lost  is  wholly  supported  by  the  Horn.  Catbs.  The  fortl- 
, ficotions  are  of  extraordinary  extent  and  strength.  The 
principal  hatterics  arc  all  caseraated,  and  traverses  are 
constructed  to  prevent  the  mischief  that  might  ensue  from 
the  explosion  of  sbolii.  Vast  galleries  have  Iteen  exca- 
vated lu  the  solid  rock,  arul  mounted  with  hsravy  cannon ; 

' and  communications  have  been  established  between  the 
I difierent  (lotteries  by  passages  cut  in  the  rock,  to  protect 
the  troops  from  the  enemy's  fire.  In  fact,  the  whole  rock 
! it  lined  with  the  most  formidable  batteries,  from  the 
I waters  to  the  summit,  and  from  the  I^nd-gole  to  Buropa 
I Point ; so  that,  if  properly  victualled  awl  garrUoni^. 
Gibraltar  may  to  said  to  be  Impregnable 

The  bay  of  Gibraltar,  formed  by  the  headland  of 
Cabrita  and  Buropa  Point,  4 m.  distant  from  each 
other,  Is  spacious  and  well  adapted  for  shipping,  be- 
ing protected  from  all  the  more  dangerous  winds : the 
extreme  depth  within  the  bay  is  110  fathoms.  To  in- 
crease the  sircurity  of  the  bartour,  two  mules  have  been 
constructed,  whico  respectively  extend  1,1UU  and  700  ft 
into  the  binr.  The  Spanish  town  and  port  of  Algcriras 
lie  on  the  w.  side  of  the  bay.  As  a commercial  station, 
Gibraltar  is  of  considerable  consequence-  Being  made  a 
free  port  In  1704,  subject  to  no  duties  and  restrictions,  it 
Is  a (xmvenient  entrepot  for  the  Kngllsh  and  other  foreign 
goods  destined  to  supply  the  neighbouring  provinces  of 
Spain  and  Africa.  ” Gibraltar,  however,  is  fallen  and 
failing  as  a place  of  commerce ; and  there  is  no  prns- 
p«>ct  of  Its  revival.”  This  decay  is  owing  to  a va- 
riety of  causes,  partly  and  principally,  perhaps,  to  (he 
insecurity  and  apprehension  occasioned  by  the  fear  of 
pestilential  disorders,  which  raged  dreadfully  in  IMM  and 
IS2S ; partly  to  the  circumstance  of  goods  being  now 
largely  stor^  at  Malta  and  Genoa,  that  were  formerly 
deposited  here ; portly  to  the  orders  of  the  Spanish  go- 
vernment almost  preventing  the  introduction  of  British 

firoduce;  and,  more  receotly,  to  the  making  of  Cadiz  a 
rco  port,  a measure,  however,  which  has  since  been  re- 
voked In  IfiSfi,  the  declared  value  of  British  and  Irish 
produce  and  manufactures  exported  from  Kngland  to 
Gibraltar  amounted  to  SIM, 096/.  The  cost  of  Urn  colony 
to  Great  Britain  amounted,  in  1834,  to  I72,44<  /.  But  the 
advantage  which  the  possessIdD  of  Gibraltar  confers  on 
Great  Britain,  though  wholly  of  a political  charocier,  is 
most  importout.  It  it,  a*  it  were,  the  key  of  the  McciiiLr- 
3 M 2 
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nin<ran  > An«l  while  It*  nrrupAtim)  gives  iii  the  mrani  of 
eOertuaUv  annojitiK  onr  rni'mie*  in  war,  it  alTortU  roiul 
iarilttlr*  n>r  th«*  protrclion  ot Our  rommrrrc  and  shipping. 

f lihriiUir.  the  C<i/pr  <if  the  tJri’ek*.  formed  with  Abyi* 
on  the  African  roait  **  the  pilUrc  of  Hercule*.”  It*  name 
was  rhttJiged  inOibft-Tar\if.  or  mountain  of  Tarif,  In  the 
beitiimlnK  of  the  nth  century,  when  Tarif  Kim  Zarra 
lantinl  with  a large  army  to  conquer  Spain,  and  erected 
a itruTig  fortrest  on  (he  mountain  tide.  During  the 
Mouriih  oocu{ui(ion  of  Sjiotn  it  InctraMMl  in  imnortanre, 
but  W.U  at  length  taken  Ferdinaitil,  king  of  Caatile,  in 
tlie  iUb  century.  It  was  toon  recapturoil,  and  did  not 
b«*rome  the  ap|ianagc  of  .Spain  till  14(3:1.  Its  farther  his* 
tory  till  its  conquest  by  the  Knyllsh  In  1704,  U unlm> 

Eiriant.  Durmg  the  war  of  (he  Spanish  succession,  the 
iiglish  .ind  Dutch  fl>-«<s,  under  .Sir  George  Rooke  and 
till*  Prince  of  Hesic-Darmstadt.  attacked  the  fortress, 
which  s'irremlercd  aAer  some  hours'  resistance  The 
S|tani.irds,  during  the  nine  following  years,  vainly  tried 
to  recover  It ; and  in  1713  its  posaestii'm  was  secured  to 
the  Riiglish  hr  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  in  1727  the  Spa- 
niard! bl<K-katfi'd  it.  fur  several  months,  without  success, 
i lie  inu«t  memorable,  however,  of  the  sieges  of  Gltiral- 
t-ir  Is  the  last,  begun  In  1770  and  termin.itrd  in  17H3. 
The  battcrlei  on  the  rock  were  known  to  lie  m^wt  for- 
mhUhle : ami  yet  (he  liold.  not  to  say  extravagant,  pro- 
)ti-i  was  entertained  of  attempting  to  silence  them  by 
tlie  lire  of  ten  enormous  floating  batteries  ingeniously 
constructol  hy  the  Chevalier  d’Arcon.  A powerful  com- 
btiiinl  French  and  Spanish  Oi'et  and  army  was  collected  to 
coHqierate  in  the  attack,  which  excited  an  extraordinary 
intiucst  in  all  parts  of  Kurnpe.  The  grand  elfurt  was 
maile  on  the  l%h  of  Sept.,  17-H2;  and  the  only  thing  to 
be  wutidiTed  at  is,  that  tne  floating  batteries  shoulcl  have 
so  lung  resistod,  as  they  actually  did,  the  tremendous 
Are  of  reii-hut  shot  to  which  they  were  exposed.  At 
length,  however,  two  of  them  look  lire,  and  their  terrific 
explosion  terralnatod  the  mnfllrt.  The  garrison,  and 
their  gallant  commander.  Sir  Gilbert  Klliot,  allerwards 
l.ord  Heathfleld,  were  not  more  dIstingtiishcU  by  their 
bravo  defence  thiUi  hy  their  guneruus  rfliirts  to  rescue 
their  enemies  from  the  flames  and  the  waves.  No  far- 
ther attempt  has  lieen,  nor  Is  ft  likely  will  he.  mode  to 
deprive  us  of  this  fortress. 

GlKS,  a town  «»f  France,  di'p.  l.oireC.  cap.  arrond.  ; 
on  the  ledre.  aud  on  the  high  rood  between  Orleans  and 
Neveri,37  m.  S.K.  tlie  former.  Pop.  (J<W)  4.7AO.  It 
is  irre»ilarl^-  built  on  a hill,  on  the  summit  of  which 
is  its  crmrrh,  and  an  ancient  castle  now  serving  for  the 
>ub-|treft*c(iirc.  the  residence  of  the  mayor,  and  the  seat 
of  a trlimnal  of  original  Jurisdiction.  The  Ixilre  Is 
here  crosMxI  by  a handsome  stone  bridge,  and  the  town 
hv<  a sjiarlou*  quay,  and  a gnoti  lath  establishment. 

I '.1  rr  iU*o  are  tii.inuf.u'tures  of  ear  then  ware,  serge,  leather, 
A.--  Uh.t»si>metradeinngricuitural  produce,  i Hu^o,S(r.) 

GlESsRS.  a town  of  W.  Germany.  Hesse. Itarinfladt, 
c.vp,  prov.  1'pfM‘r  Hesse;  on  the  I-ahn,  which  is  here 
croMMnI  by  a st'Kie  bridge,  47  m.  N.  by  F3.  Darmstasit, 
aud  4‘.t  m.  K N.B.  Ci.bb-iitx.  Pop  7,300.  It  was  formerly 
iortlfied  ; but  its  ramparts  have  b**eti  levelled,  and  their 
site  is  now  laui  out  in  publir  walk*.  It  is  irregularly 
built : h.il  ha*  some  gtaxi  edifices.  Including  the  castle, 
uow  the  seat  of  tho  provincial  government,  the  unU 
versity.  pt-iUifogmm,  arsenal,  town-hall,  and  a new 
rhurcii  Giessen  is  chiefiy  notinl  for  its  educational  esta- 
blishiiicnts,  which  sxmstitutG  rsne  of  its  princi;^  re- 
snuro*s.  It*  university,  founded  in  1(3(17.  Is  now  utually 
attended  by  between  3((0  and  4U0  students;  a few  years 
ato.  the  ordinary  number  was  upv*-ard*  of  .WO.  The 
town  lias,  besides,  a teacliers*  semloarr,  several  other 
seminaries  of  a su|ierior  kind,  school*  nr  forest  economy 
and  midwifery  a lying-in  bo*pital,  philological  institute. 

2 public  libraries,  a c.abiiu't  of  natural  history,  atkI  a ' 
ImUiilc  garden.  It  is  the  residence  of  the  governor  of 
Upper  Hesse,  the  scat  of  a superior  juiilcial  court  for  the 
pror. : a munrii  of  mines,  b<Mrd  of  taxation  and  com-, 
mittee  of  public  instruction.  It  ha*  n few  maniifarturet 
of  tobacco  .xiid  woollen  goods.  (/JergAoHj  ; r<inn<iA/cA.) 

(3 1 1.<  H.O,  one  of  tlie  .Mtducca  Ufands,  which  see. 
(ilOVhNAXZO  (an.  Sutiotum),  a sea-|>ort  town  of 
S.  Italy,  k.  Naples,  prov.  llarl.  cap.  rant,  on  a high  rock 
which  odraiire*  sumciently  into  the  Adriatic  to  afford 
siudter  on  Its  S.  side  to  a con*iderahle  number  of  fish- 
ing boats,  0*  m.  N'.W.  Bari,  and  4^  rn.  S.K.  hlolfetta. 
Poi).  It  is  surruuiKled  by  strong  turreted  walls, 

Qtiu  farther  defended  by  a castle.  It  Is,  however,  a 
mi*eralded(w>klng  place,  tlioiigh  it  contains  some  go^ 
houuH.  Its  streets  are  narrow,  dark,  and  dirty,  and 
crottetl  by  frequent  deep  archways,  which  render  them 
still  more  glixtmy.  Gioveiiatxo  is  the  neat  of  an  arch- 
bishopric. unitixl  to  that  of  Terlizsi ; it  has  a cntiiedral. 
3 other  churches,  several  convents,  ‘i  hospitals,  and  an 
asylum  fur  fuimdiings,  mendicants.  Ac.  Without  the 
town,  an  avenue  of  immri<*e  cypress  and  pine  trees, 
nearly  a mile  in  length,  leads  t»>  a very  large,  but  dl- 
lapl>Ui«-d  (lalai'e,  formerly  belonging  tu  the  tTclUmare 
fani.'y  (Ura.ra's  Tuar,  Arc.  pp  !•*.  iei.  \c.) 


. GIRGENTr. 

G IKGRNTI,  a town  of  Sicily  adjacent  to  the  rufni  of 
the  ancient  'A«^>sk.  or  Agrigentiim,  cap.  Intern!  , tn 
the  Val  di  Mazzara,  !*i  m.  S.S.K.  Palermo,  and  9■^  m.  W. 
by  N.  Syracuse;  lat.  37®  19'  W"  N.,  long.  13®  27'  E. 
Fop  (1H3I I I7.7fi7.  Tlie  modem  dtr  stand*  on  the  slope 
of  one  of  the  highest  hills  of  S.  Sicily,  called  MemU  fa- 
n/rco,  about  1,'ii.N)  (t.  above  the  noa,  and  nearly  4 m. 
from  the  port  at  the  mouth  of  the  small  river  which 
divides  the  present  city  from  the  ruins.  The  mode  of 
building  Girgenti,  with  its  streets  rising  in  terraces,  and 
the  cathedral  crowning  the  whole,  gives  it  an  tm|vosing 
a!|vert  from  the  sea;  "but  the  Interior  Is  irreguiv  and 
dirty : most  of  the  streets,  or  rather  alleys,  are  Ul  paved, 
and  not  only  dlflScult  of  access,  but  many  of  them  are 
absolutely  dangerous,  and  the  whole  aspect  of  the  place 
is  rendered  still  more  comfortles*  hy  a prevalent  appe.xr- 
ance  of  poverty.”  (SmvtM'i  Stcilf,  p.  aO-S.)  Betide*  the 
cathedral,  there  are  4A  churches  and  IS  convents,  a 
fart  which  folly  explains  the  extraordinary  numlier  of 
ecclesiastics  met  with  here,  and  the  eon»«'quent  poverty  of 
the  pty>ple.  The  cathrxlral,  a large,  heavy  huflutng  of  the 
13th  century,  is  In  the  Norman  s^le,  barlvaroutly  mixed 
with  a modem  Imitation  of  the  Grt'ek  orders  : Its  chief 
curiosity  is  an  echo,  nr  porta  pocr,  by  which  a whisper 
is  conducted  from  the  entrance  to  the  c<trnlre  over  the 
high  altar  (2a0fl.l.  It  has  a benutifui  fimt  of  carved 
stone,  and  some  picture*,  one  of  which  is  a Madonna  hv 
Guido.  Bishop  Luerhesi,  a great  benefactor  to  Girgenti, 
anumg  other  act*  of  enlightened  policy,  founded  a se- 
minary for  the  clergy,  and  n gomi  public  library,  to  which 
he  bequeathed  a valuable  enll(^lon  of  antique  rases, 
coins,  and  medals.  The  country  round  is  aellghtfiil. 
producing  com,  wiite,  and  nil  tn  great  abundance,  with 
a great  variety  of  fruits,  as.  oranges,  hnnons.  pomegra- 
nate!, almomu,  Ac.  The  port  of  Girgenti  has  a mole 
built  by  Charles  III.  in  17.V3:  a lighthouse  has  been 
cn*cted  on  the  mole-head,  and  another  on  an  adjacont 
cliff,  but  they  are  so  badly  constructed  and  lighted,  as  ttv 
be  tvearly  useless.  Tlvere  are  here  veir  eximslve  cari- 
catori,  nr  magazines,  dug  in  the  rock,  for  tlie  warehous- 
ing of  com.  considerable  quiuititles  of  wlilch  are  *hii'{Mxl 
from  this  port,  and  whlrli.  under  an  Intelligent  govern- 
ment, capable  of  calling  forth  the  productive  mergie*  tif 
the  country*,  might  Ih»  vastly  increaved : it  I*.  aUo.  A 
principal  port  for  the  shipment  of  sulphur.  In  «»rdinarT 
years,  ab<mt  70  British  ship*  clear  out  from  Girgenti, 
mostly  loaded  with  brimstone. 

The  ancient  Agrigentum  wa«  not  only  one  of  the  larcrat 
and  most  iamnus  cities  of  Sicily,  but  of  the  ancient 
world.  Arcnrdlng  to  rolyblus.  it  siirpasscxl  most  other 
duet  in  its  advantageous  stiuation.  Its  itreiigth,  and  (bo 
beauty  and  grandeur  of  It*  tmlldings.  It*  ruins,  so  inte- 
resting to  the  hUtorical  studiml  for  the  remlniicenrea 
they  8i4!ge*t.  and  to  the  antiquary  and  artist  for  their 
instructive  U-isun*  on  ancient  architectore,  stand  be- 
tW(.*en  the  Hupa  Alkmra,  a high  ruck  K of  i3irgenti,  and 
the  two  branches  of  the  river  anciently  called  Agragas, 
in  the  midst  of  orchards,  gardens,  and  grove*  of  tha 
most  luxurious  foliage.  The  S.  wall  sto^  c»n  a rock, 
having  adjoining  to  it  a triangiilar  plain,  hi  wliicb  mM 
still  be  s»*en  the  tomb  of  Theron,  one  of  the  most  Il- 
lustrious of  all  the  prinrv*s.  nr  3v»«rrw<,  who  niltxi 
over  Agrigentum.  (See  Ihvd.  Sic.  lib.xl.)  It  is  about 
2H  ft.  high,  and  19  A.  square  at  tlie  lose,  coo*f«tlnr 
of  a square  jdlaster  on  a triple  plinth,  with  a comke.and 
HutM  Ionic  colunins  In  the  Attic  story;  but  Mr-  Smyth 
describe*  It  as  "neither  magnificent  nor  elegant,  a sttan^ 
mixture  of  architectural  p«*rulUrilies."  At  (he  K.  ang!e 
of  the  S.  wall,  on  a bold  rock,  stands  the  temple  of  Juno, 
or  rather  the  Doric  mlunmi  that  formed  a part  of  It. 
Their  situation  on  a gently  iwelling  eminence,  and  sur- 
rounded hy  fruit  tree*,  is  highly  pictiire*<]ue.  On  the  W. 
front  a grand  flight  of  steps  lenids  up  to  the  vestibule, 
which  was  sup|>orted  by  6 fluted  Doric  rolumni : at  the 
sides  are  18  others  not  fluted.  Within  this  temple  were 
preserved  some  of  the  most  valuable  picture*  of  aotiqultv, 
among  which  was  one  by  Zeuxis  of  the  goddess  herself. 

I W.  of  these  ruins  Is  the  temple  of  Concord,  wliicb  pre- 
I sent*  the  most  prrf<Tt  spr-clmen  extant  of  the  edriiest 
I rj>orh  of  fJreek  architecture.  It  is  composed  of  a paral- 
I Iclogram,  like  the  lost.  6 columns  broad  in  front,  and  IS 
columry  at  the  side*.  It  is  prripitral,  that  is,  has  a ro- 
Iminode  all  round  the  liuildlng.  tn  each  of  the  side  walla 
of  the  ceila  are  >3  arched  openings  without  any  appear- 
ance of  doors,  and  on  each  side  of  the  transverse  wall  of 
the  pronaos  a flight  of  steps  leads  to  the  summit  of  the 
architrave ; the  whole  temple,  with  the  exception  of  iiart 
of  the  entablature  and  root,  is  so  nearly  perfect,  as  tooe  a 
favourable  specimen  of  tlie  beauty  of  uninterrupted 
linca  in  architecture.  Its  dimensions  are  — 
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The  last  kitif  of  Naples  repaired  the  most  dATnu^cd  ' 
purtt  of  this  ktrurture,  an<'.  it  i«  now  used  as  a CtirlstlAn 
church.  ni»  name  and  work  recorded  on  the  front  enfa- ' 
blaciire  in  large  bronie  characters,  on  a glaring  white 
grouivd.  ill  agree  with  the  soflm-k*  and  chastity  of  the 
old  building.  W.  of  the  te'i.ple  of  Concord,  and  near  the 
ae*>gate,  itood  the  temple  oi  Hercules;  but  the  fuurKl* 
ations  and  one  single  dilapidatetl  column  are  all  that 
remain,  drero  (in  his  fourth  Or.ition  against  Verres) 
speaks  in  rapturous  terms  of  a statue  of  the  god.  the  face 
of  which  had  bc«'ii  worn  by  the  kUsing  of  devutces. 
Nearly  opposite  the  ruins  tk  the  hut  temple,  are  (be 
gIgantK  remains  of  the  temple  of  the  tJlj-mplan  Jupiter, 
tsow  known  as  r/  Trmpio  dt  (iif:antt,  which,  although 
never  completed,  was  the  largi'st  religious  edidce  of 
.Sicily.  DliMloriis  sa3:s  that  it  was  ZtTtft.  long,  (iO  ft. 
bruad,  and  lltU  ft.  high  to  thecomnirneemcnt  of  (he  rttof ; 
blit  it  appears  proluble.  from  a cc>mi>arls<m  with  other 
temples  and  thHr  projKirdons,  that  IGO  was  meant,  in. 
stead  of  60,  fur  the  breadth,  an  error  (hat  mlgiit  easily 
have  crept  Into  the  earlr  maniwerlpts  p.'JM.); 

and  an  examination  «>f  tfie  ruin  justices  the  supposition. 
Knormous  blocks  of  stone  testify  its  former  grandeur. 
One  of  the  columns  measurni  by  iiussell  in  the  upper 
part  of  its  length  ha<l  tiutlngt,  the  girth  of  which  was  '/3 
In.,  a circumstance  which  goes  fartoconflnu  the  sbite. 
mtrnt  of  Diodurus,  *‘tlmt  a niau  might  easily  place  him* 
•elf  In  one  of  tlieni.”  The  low  er  half  of  a huimm  face, 
apparratiy  fiart  of  a statue  that  ornaint-nteil  the  i>edi> 
mciit,  measured  a fiMit  from  the  chin  (o  the  middle  of  the 
mouth,  and  11  ft.  across  from  chivk  to  cheek,  dimensions 
much  larger  than  those  of  the  Egyptian  .Memnon  in  tiie 
British  Museum.  {StngtM.  p.  Hl’i.)  'I’he  iticilinn  govern, 
menl,  about  the  commencemnil  of  the  last  centurv,  when 
the  mule  id  the  harlmur  w as  iHiIlt,  gave  orders  t)rat  the 
atones  nf  this  noble  ruin  should  be  rnnoved  and  used  in 
its  construction  : and  this  drcunistance.  to  a greater  ex. 
tent  than  any  other,  accounts  for  the  paucity  of  the  pre* 
sent  remains.  The  dimrnsiuns  of  the  temple,  as  com. 
pitted  by  Mr.  CockcriH.  who  devoted  great  lalxiur  to 
ascertain  tbe  facts,  arc  as  follows  i'.- 
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Kear  these  ruins  are  thnw  of  the  temple  of  Vulcan,  and 
that  of  Castor  and  Piiilux  ; the  latter  is  singular,  as 
being  the  only  one  of  the  Ionic  order.  The  celebrated 
spring  of  W-trglcum,  and  tiic  hsh.pond  excavated  Iiy  the 
lartli^iulan  prisoners,  alter  the  disasters  of  Ilimera, 
a.C.  still  axist : tills  pond  was  more  than  40  ft.  deep, 
(Diodorus  says  12(1.)  and  about  4,-SUO  ft.  in  circum. 
fercnct*,  and  is  sbUed  to  have  amply  supplfnl  the  tables 
of  the  rich  ami  luxurious  Agrigcntinrs,  of  whom  Plato 
wittily  said,  that  **  they  built  as  if  they  were  going  bi 
live  for  ever,  and  ate  as  if  directly  about  to  die.’’  w 

*Aas«yw»r7»Si  fJ4*  /9iwcsu4<«i,  iu9r»ift 

ii  mg  mu  nOtrliudtti.  (.f.bon,  lib.  xU.  ?).)  I'he  tmnd  is 
now  drv,  and  used  as  a garden,  as  it  was  also  In  (ne  time 
of  Dlixloriu,  who,  Hierefore,  must  greatly  have  mist.ikcn 
Its  dimensions.  Besides  the  ruins  thus  dcscnlK.'d  in 
detail,  there  are  fragments  dispersed  over  the  entire  site 
of  the  city,  respixrting  w hich  conjevture  has  bes'ii  imsy, 
but  which  need  no  particular  mention.  It  is  curious, 
however,  that  in  the  whole  space  within  the  city  walls 
there  are  no  ruins  that  can  be  presumed  to  have  be* 
longed  to  places  of  public  cutertalnment.  {SirinimrH^, 
U.  ^1.)  On  the  whole,  Agrigrutum  may  be  truly  said 
to  be  surpassed  by  few  cities,  either  In  respect  to  the 
beautiful  and  magnificent  Groclan  temples  and  other 
antique  monuments  still  rxlitlng,  or  the  wild  and 
romantic  scenery  with  which  It  Is  surroucdsxl.  (/fuMc//, 

p.  100.) 

Vast  as  the  public  revenue  of  a city  must  have  been 
capable  uf  eri'cting  such  splendid  structures,  (he  wealth 
of  its  private  cltlicns  appears  to  have  been  still  greater 
than  could  hare  been  anlicittated  from  (he  natlonsu  mag- 
nificence. I'he  a«'cuunU  of  the  riches  of  Orlllas,  Antis- 
thenes,  and  other  cltlicns  of  Agrigenturu,  are  such  as 
almost  to  stagger  belief.  Tbe  former,  who  llrect  In 
more  than  regal  splendour,  U reported  to  hare  had  30(j 
wine  cisterns,  excAva-cd  in  the  rock  on  which  the  city 
Is  built,  kept  consUuuly  full  of  the  choicest  wines  ; and 
at  the  marriage  of  the  daughter  of  the  latter,  upwards 
of  NOO  carriages  werv  in  the  nuptial  procession.  The 
return  of  Kxumartus,  a victor  in  the  chariot-rac^  of  the 
92d  Olympiad,  was  celebrated  with  a splendour  of 
which  w«  can  form  no  adequate  idea ; in  proof  of  which 
It  Is  enough  to  mention,  that,  among  myriads  more,  no 
fewer  than  Sno  carriages  in  the  triumphal  procession  were 
drawn  by  w hitc horKa  t ( Gr<ecr,  v. 337. Svu. ed.) 


It  ll  much  to  be  regretted  that  we  have  no  authentic 
information  as  to  the  iniaus  by  which  surh  vast  wealth 
was  acquired.  No  doubt,  how  ever,  it  must  mainly  have 
l)ecn  the  result  of  extensive  commercial  and  mantif.tc- 
turiug  industry  : fur,  iiutwithstanding  its  great  fertility, 
the  terrlUirv  tailunglng  to  the  rity  w.is  far  too  limited, 
and  pn>babfy,  aUo.  t«M>  much  subdividi-d,  to  allow  of  the 
accumulation  uf  such  gigantic  private  fortunes.  It  is 
clear,  (tMt.  that  a city  |>o«*cssed  of  such  extraordinary 
Hches  must  have  had  wis^dy  cimtrived  instltutluus,  and 
been,  on  (he  whole,  well  governed. 

This  great  city  was  lounded,  anno  S><0  B.r,,  by  a co- 
lony from  Oe'a.  another  Sicilian  city,  which  had  lucif 
been  founded  by  a colony  of  Cretans  and  Uhodlans. 
{Jicrod.  vU.  1.13,  i TAimt.  v{.  4.)  Most  probably  Us  go- 
Tcrnnieut  was  at  first  republican;  but  It  early  became 
subject  t<i  tyrants,  or  prince*,  of  which  I’balarls  is  one 
of  the  most  ancient,  and  also  tlio  most  celebrated. 
The  arcouiits  of  him  are,  however,  to«i  much  mixed 
up  with  fable  to  be  relied  on.  After  his  death  the 
republic.-ui  form  of  governmeut  appears  to  have  l*e<-o 
restored,  and  tnaintaim.d  for  a cunsulcrable  period,  till 
Tberrm,  an  able  and  )><i|itic  ettixen,  attained  to  the 
s«n>rcme  direction  ofaffuirs.  This  prince,  having  earrlwl 
oil  the  prise  in  thechurlig  rare  at  the  Olympic  gatr.es,  has 
been  tbe  tbeme  of  the  glowing  eulogy  oi  I'ludar : — 

•*  Ttwion.  hcaphabk.  iuM,  w)dgT««s. 
pAinKl  A|(Tl<i(*(Uuiiy»  Iwnour'ii  ttna, 

Tb«  itou  and  OuiwsTk  of  luv  U)«rnfM(  I ■* 

Wssr’s  Ptndar,  OieH. 

Ami  he  obtained  and  deserved  the  respect  and  esteem 
of  (he  nation  by  Ids  justice  and  moderation,  and  his 
success  In  defeating,  with  the  aid  of  his  son  in-law 
(ieltm,  the  Carthaginians  In  a great  battle.  The  con- 
slrurtioii  of  the  piscina,  and  of  other  great  works  at 
Agrigentum.has.  as  already  stated,  been  ascribcil  to  the 
captives  taken  on  this  occasion. 

.After  the  death  of  Thi*run,  who  was  succecdc<l  by  h>i 
son  Tbraxydfcus,  a foolish  and  licciitloiis  prince,  the 
Agrigeiitines  oiKc  more  asserted  their  independence,  and 
estabiished  a republican  government.  During  the  invasion 
of  Sicily  by  the  Athmiaus,  Agrigentum  remaintvl  neuter, 
nor  does  history  again  mentiim  it  till  a.c.  40,  when,  if 
wc  take  Diodorus’s  account,  it  seems  to  liave  been  ino^t 
flourishing,  the  population  being  SuMi.OOO;  but  (his.  most 
probably,  is  much  iM’fond  the  mark.  At  this  lime  it 
was  atUu'kid,  and  hluckaded  by  I‘i0,(i00  Cnrthagiidaiis, 
bewailed  by  Hamilcar,  who  desired  to  separate  Agri. 
gentum  from  the  cause*  of  Syracuse.  After  eight  months 
siege,  the  inhabitants  were  forcol  by  hunger  to  evani- 
ate  the  pUreduring  the  night,  and  inode  for  Dela.  which 
they  reached  in  safety.  Hamilcar  and  his  trcMps  mndn 
Agrigentum  tiiiij  winter  quarters,  oud  in  the  follow, 
lug  spring,  every  thing  valuable  was  either  taken  to 
Carthage  or  sold.  Tlmoleem,  according  to  I’luiareh. 
(rather  a doubtful  authurity  in  these  matters,)  rebuilt 
the  city  B- c.  340,  and,  aliout  30  years  after,  the  Agrl* 
^ntim*s  attempted  to  regain  their  ancient  power  in 
Sicily,  but  Were  defeated  by  the  .Syracusans.  Its  his- 
tory during  the  Punic  wars  is  very  iinfpcrfivtly  ascer- 
tained. In  the  first,  it  was  the  ally  of  Carthage  ; and 
I during  the  struggle  which  mode  Sicily  the  seal  uf  war.  It 
was  alternately  in  the  hands  of  the  Homans  and  Cartlia- 

fini.viis.  Us  later  history  must  be  learnt  by  a perusal  of 
Irrro’s  orations  against  Verres,  particularly  thefmirth  of 
these  eloquent  invci  lives.  Little  more  is  known  of  iho 
history  of  Agrigentum. 

GIltONDK.  a marlt.  dep.  of  France,  and  the  largest 
in  the  kingdom.  In  the  S.W  port  of  which  it  is  situated  ; 
between  lat.  44^  and  45'-  33'  N.,  and  long.  0“  IS' 
ami  1^  IG'  W. : having  N.  the  vstuary  of  the  Girnndo. 
and  tlie  dep.  Charente-lnfcrlcvre : I-..  Dordogne,  and 
Lot-euGaronne  ; S.  Landes  : and  \V.  the  Atlantic  (Bay 
of  Biscay).  Length,  N.  to  S.,  about  100  m. ; average 
breaiith,  between  io  and  60  m.  Area,  97A,)(X)  hectares. 
Pop.  (1H3G)  356, HUO.  There  arc  a few  hills  in  the  E. : 
but  the  suKacr  generally  is  level ; and  all  its  W.  por- 
tion is  a vast  sanay  flat,  termed  (he  Landes,”  bounded 
towards  the  sea  in  Its  whole  extent  by  a range  of 
sandy  downs,  or  dunrs,  adjacent  to  which  extends  a 
Hue  uf  extrtisivo  lagiHUis  and  marshes.  The  coast 
has  generally  a remarkably  straight  outline,  but  near 
the  S.  extremity  uf  the  dep.  it  presimts  a consider- 
able Inlet,  the  Jiastin  if .Ircacbon,  which  ernnmur.l- 
cates  with  some  of  the  lagoons  Itcfore  mentioned,  and 
ronl.'dus  numerous  islands.  The  port  of  La  Teste  do 
Bnch  Is  situated  nil  Its  S.  side.  Chief  rivers,  Garonne, 
Dordogne,  uiid  the  Isle  and  Dronne,  affluents  of  the 
latter.  The  river  or  actuary  of  the  Gironde,  whcnco 
the  dep.  derives  its  name,  is  formed  by  the  union  of  tho 
Garonne  and  Dordogne,  near  Buurg.  It  has  a N.N.  W. 
direction  to  Its  emliouchure  in  the  ocean,  45  m.  distant. 
Its  breadth  varies  fn-m  ’i  to  6 m.:  at  its  mouth.  Imw- 
ever,  it  is  only  3 m.  wide.  It  is  navigable  throughout ; 
though  at  some  points  its  bed  is  encumbered  wiUi  sand- 
banks. ” L’nspret  du  iltparlfmnU  e$t  rartr.  D'un 
c6te,  ce  tont  dcs  urre*  and*-t.  tt  ttnproprt  4 fevfe  crpece 
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lie  culiurr  i de  I'anlrr,  un  pnyt  rii  Ke  et  /t  riHe,  dt  t 
ptaimet  verdcpani<'*,  d<t  rali  mt  diUei<‘HJ.  lei.  det 
wmthreux  Tif.nubte$  plui  ou  moint  prfetn^ ; Id.  det 
martiis  mahains,  des  viert  de  table  nu,  det  Jorett  de 
pint  n'liff"'  ant  aueune  pdture  aut  brlbit  dffhmlct.  Puit, 
am  rentre,  une  viile  vatle,  brttyonU,  ptpuievte  ,•  det 
tdijtcrt  tuperbet,  et  det  caux  prqfondet  et  rapidrt.  til- 
Itmnret  cn  lout  tent  par  det  milliert  de  taitteaux.” 
I^Uuifo.)  It  is  »Utud  that  32r>.4lU  licctarcs,  or  about 
i*3d  of  the  drp.,  consists  of  hcathf  aial  wastes  ; 
hect.  of  arable  lands,  13h.i«23  hect.  of  vinejards,  and 
10A.700  hert.  of  woods.  Onl/  about  half  tbo  com  ne* 
ct'ssary  for  home  consuiaption  is  grown  i it  is  chlefljr 
wheat.  The  culture  of  tno  rine  u by  tar  the  most 
Important  branch  of  industry  carried  on  in  this  drp. 
The  annual  produce  of  the  wines  of  Gironde,  tlic  red 
growths  of  which  arc  known  in  Britain  by  the  general 
name  of  elaret,  amounts  to  about  3.MO,o6o  hectolitres, 
or  aiKMit  &3.000.000  imp.  ^U.  The  rlncyards  are  Uie 

rrniiertjr  of  about  111,000  families,  and  the  expenses  of 
iiclr  cultivation  are  estimated  to  amount  to  -IIS  or  46 
millions  of  francs  a year.  Ibe  best  growths  arc  from  the 
confines  of  the  “ Landes."  behind  Bordeaux  ; the  se« 
condary  growths  are  chiefly  the  produce  of  the  country 
between  the  Garonne  and  Doroogne.  and  the  pahtt.  a 
district  of  a strong  and  rich  soil  Ordering  the  banks  of 
those  rivers. 

The  first  growths  of  the  red  wines  arc  denominated 
I.dJiite.  /.(i/owr.rA<t/c<TM-3fdrg(iwj‘,  and  Uaut  Briom.  The 
first  three  are  the  produce  of  the  district  of  Haut  Medoe, 
N.  W.  of  Bordeaux,  and  the  last  of  the  district  called  rfes 
(irnret.  These  wines  are  all  of  the  highest  excellence; 
their  produce  is  very  limited,  and  In  faroiiratile  years  sells 
at  from  3.000  to  3,ho0  fr.  the  tun,  which  contains  ‘^10  imp. 
gallons  ; Imt  when  they  have  been  kept  In  the  cellar  for 
six  ye.irs  the  price  Is  doubled,  so  that  even  In  Bordeaux 
R b«»ttle  of  the  best  wine  cannot  be  had  for  less  than  6 fr. 
The  is  the  most  choice  and  delicate,  and  is  cha- 

racterised by  its  silky  sodneiis  on  the  palate,  and  its 
charming  perfume,  w'Hich  jMtlakes  of  the  nature  of  the 
Tlnlet  and  the  raipberr)'.  The  I.atoHr  has  a fullpr  body, 
and.  at  the  same  lime,  a ronaideraldc  nrnm.a,  hut  wants 
the  softness  of  the  l.qfiUe.  The  Cbi'ileau-Mar^nux,  on 
the  other  hand,  Is  lighter,  and  poitessea  all  the  delicate 
4)ii.ilities  of  the  exre|it  that  If  h.is  not  quite  so  ; 

high  a flavour.  The  Haul  Ilrion.  og.vln,  has  mure  spirit 
and  ledy  than  any  of  the  preceding,  hut  is  rough  when  ' 
new.  and  reouires  to  lie  kept  6 or  7 years  In  the  woo»l ; i 
while  the  otners  become  fit  for  bottling  in  much  less  1 
time.  {Henderton  on  H’inet,  p.  I 

Among  the  secondary  red  wines,  those  of  Hozan,  I 
Gorce.  Keorilfeand  /.arose,  Bran-Moulon,  Pirbim-Iy  n-  I 
lineetiie,  and  Cahm  arc  reckoned  the  best.  The  tlilrd  I 
rate  wmes  comprise  those  called  Pauiliac,  Mareaux,  Si.  ' 
Jullieu,  SI.  Etl^he.St.  Kmilum,  kr.  U if  but  seldom  that 
any  of  tliese  growths  arc  oxportr«l  in  a state  of  purity.  ; 
The  t.aste  of  the  English,  for  example,  has  been  so  much 
moiillied  by  the  long-contlnued  us<.*  of  port,  ilmt  the  i 
flghti'C  w ines  of  the  Gironde  would  let'm  to  us  to  want  \ 
body.  Hence,  It  is  usual  for  the  merchants  of  B.-)rdcaux  to  ! 
mix  and  prepare  wines  according  to  the  markets  to  which  I 
they  arc  to  be  sent.  Thus  the  strong  rough  growths  of  the  ' 
Paint  and  other  districts  are  freoiiently  bought  up  for  the  I 
purp«i«e  of  strengthening  the  ordinary  wines  of  .Vcdoc/and  j 
there  Is  ffen  A iiarliruTar  manufacture,  called  Irafail  A I 
I’.inchite,  which  consists  In  adding  to  each  hogshead  of ' 
Hnnii-aux  wine  three  or  four  gallons  of  AHcant  or  Beni-  I 
carlo,  h,x]f  a gallon  stum  wine,  a bottle  of  alcohol,  and  I 
sometimes  a small  quantity  of  hermitage.  This  mixture  | 
»in«lergoe*  a slight  degree  of  fermentation;  and  when  the  I 
wh.de  is  sufficienlly  fretted  ln.lt  Is  exported  under  the  I 
name  of  claret  ThismlAurechieflyconsistsnftuTondary  I 
wines,  the  first-rate  grow'ths  falling  far  short  of  the  ' 
demand  for  them.  {Henderton,  p.  IM.;  see  also  Jul/ten,  \ 
Topo/eraphie  det  t ignoblet,  p.  aha.)  But  even  the  first- 
class  wines  ire  frequently  intermixed  with  the  best  se- 
condary growths;  and  it  Is  cuitomar)'  to  employ  the 
wines  of  a superior  to  mix  with  and  bring  up  those  of 
an  inferior  vintage.  Hence  we  need  nut  wonder  at 
the  statement  of  a gentleman  wlio,  after  living  twenty 
years  In  Bordeaux,  douhtc*!  whether  he  had  ta>teil. 
more  than  three  timet,  any  pure  wine  of  the  first 
quality  I 

The  vhite  wines  of  the  Gironde  are  of  two  kinds ; 
those  called  Graret,  which  have  a dry,  flintr  taste,  and 
an  aroma  somewhat  resembling  cloves;  of  th<  se,  the 
pHnri|tal  are,  Saulerne,  hartar,  Prrignae,  and  I.ai^on. 
I'h'eie  are  said  by  Jullien  to  ^ tTri-fmKUevx.cm,p<nir 
nn  -ur  dire.  temi-U^oreux,  et  atsrt  ipiriluitir.  The 
white  wines  of  the  ClroTKle  have  for  Pfver.al  tears  past 
lien  .ndvanclng  in  evtimation  and  value;  an'l  may  be 
sold,  speaking  generally,  to  rnme  to  us  in  a !<.«■  adul- 
trra**t|  slate  than  the  red  wines. 

.Mtout  half  the  wines  of  the  Giron<ie  tire  sent  to 
Ollier  parts  of  France  ; one  fifth  part  is  cnnsumiil  in  the 
rtep.  ; one  fifth  is  exportiil.  the  finest  growths  to  England, 
but  the  larger  quantity  to  tin  N.  of  Euruju*  and  Holland  ; 
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and  about  one  fifth  part  !s  supposed  to  be  converted  iuto 
brandy. 

A person  accustomed  to  good  society  in  London,  and, 
indera,  in  most  otlier  ports  of  the  country,  would  be  apt 
to  conclude  that  French  wines  were  consumed  in  Eog> 
land  to  the  almost  total  exclusion  of  other  wines.  But 
any  such  inference  would  bo  In  the  last  degree  erroiMoua. 
The  fact  is,  that  P'rcnch  wines  are  rarely  drunk,  except 
bpr  the  upper  classes,  and  their  consumption  is  incon- 
siderable, compared  with  that  of  the  miudie  and  lower 
classes.  So  much  is  this  the  case,  that  white,  in  tM39, 
3,921,422  gallons  of  port,  and  2di7H,997  gallons  of  sherry, 
were  entered  for  home  consumption,  the  entries  of  all 
descriptions  of  French  wines  (Including  cbamMgne, 
claret,  and  everything  else)  only  amounted  to  37fi,tjd£ 
gallons  ! {Pari.  Paper,  No.  416..  Sess.  1640.) 

Some  excellent  fruit  and  good  hemp  are  grown  in  thin 
drp.  The  forests  ftirnish  a ^eat  deal  of  timber  for  deala 
I and  masts,  together  with  resin,  pitch,  and  turpentine.  In 
IH3A,  64,600  hectares  consisted  of  meadow  land  ; and  in 
1830,  there  were  about  100,(<IX>  bead  of  cattle,  and  nearly 
370,000  sheep,  belonging  to  the  dep. ; but  the  rearing  of 
live  slock  has  never  been  much  attended  to  in  this  ifep. 
Jn  lftS8,  of  I78.S72  properties  subject  to  the  contributton 
/ondire,  78,Gr>l  were  assessed  at  less  than  & fr.,  and  27.979 
at  from  A to  10  fr.  llie  number  of  considerable  proper- 
ties is  about  the  average  of  the  dept.  There  are  no  miDea, 
but  several  fumarcs  and  forges  of  considerable  sise,  for 
the  reduction  and  manuiheture  of  metallic  products. 
There  arc  some  stone  quarries ; a great  deal  of  good  turf 
It  found,  besides  so^  and  clay  suitable  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  earthenware  ; salt  is  obtained  In  the  marshes  of 
Medoe.  The  total  annual  value  of  the  mineral  products 
WAS  o(ficiaIIy  estimated.  In  1835,  at  about  4,5w,000flr. 
Manufaciurcs  very  various ; they  include  woollen  and 
cotton  fabrics,  cordage,  iron,  steel,  copper,  gold,  and 
silver  articles,  glass,  pottery  ware,  liqueun.  Ac.  Sugar 
refiners  and  dyeing  establisnmcntt  are  numerous ; and 
many  merchant  ships  arc  built  at  Bordeaux  and  else- 
where. For  farther  details  respecting  Uir  trade,  which 
Is  extensive,  tee  BoanrAi’X.  The  dep.  is  divided  into  six 
arrond.  It  sends  9 moms,  to  the  Ch.  of  Dep.  Number 
of  clertors  (IS3''i>39),  4.G'.>3.  Chief  towns.  Bordeaux,  the 
rap..  I.iboumr,  and  Basas.  Total  public  revrnue(ll<3ij, 
3V,9l»4..'i48  fr.  ; expenditure,  17,9>'>9,814 fr.  Thisdep.con- 
tains  several  fine  lioman  anliquitles.  It  was  ravaged  by 
the  Siaracens  in  the  8th,  and  the  Normans  in  the  9tn  cen- 
tury : it  l»elonKed  to  the  English  from  the  lime  of  Henry 
II.x  marriage  with  Eleanor  of  Gutenne,  till  It  was  an- 
nexed to  the  French  crown  by  Charles  \T1.  {Hugo  ^ 
Official  Tablet ; Diet.  Grog. ; EuepeL  del  Gent  dtt 
iloudr.  ,\c.) 

Gill  VAN.  a sea-port,  markct4own,  and  par.ofScot- 
laiKl.  CO.  ,8yr,  on  S.  tunk  of  the  river  of  the  same 
name,  near  its  Influx  into  the  sea,  17*  m.  S.  Ayr,  and 
■2.5m.  N.  Stranraer.  Pop.  of  par.  in  1801,  2.260 : in  I83i, 
6,430;  and  is  uow  (1840)  cstimate<i  at  7,000.  The  town 
(which  contains  five  sixths  of  the  pop. ) commands  a beau- 
tiful V lew  of  the  sea,  the  N.  roast  oi  Ireland,  the  rock  of 
Alisa,  the  Mull  of  C’aniyre.  and  the  various  Islands  lying 
in  the  Frith  of  Clyde,  Though  large.  It  Is  mean-looking, 
coniiiting  mostly  of  houses  of  one  story.  The  inhab. 
are  mainly  employed  in  weaving  cotton  for  the  Paisley 
and  Glasgow  manufacturers,  the  number  of  looms  being 
aiMJut  2,<8>0.  The  people  are  generally  poor  and  ill 
Imlged,  so  many  as  two  or  three  famiUrs  being,  la  some 
instances,  crowded  together  in  one  end  of  a house,  while 
the  other  Is  filled  wltn  the  looms  on  which  they  work. 
No  fewer  than  two  thirds  of  the  inhab.  are  Irisn  or  of 
Irl^h  extraction,  attracted  by  the  facility  of  learning  the 
hnsiness  of  hand-loom  weaving,  and  the  miserable  re- 
muneration which  It  affords.  It  is  not  uncommon,  while 
the  father  Is  working  on  the  loom,  for  the  mother  and 
children  to  set  out  as  lx>ggars.  While  weaving  Is  the  staple 
business,  both  salmon  and  white  fishing  affords  employ- 
ment to  not  a few,  and  is  yearly  being  prosecuted  with 
greater  energy.  The  harbour  has  latelv  been  improved 
hy  the  erection  of  a new  quay;  and  both  grain  and  coal 
arc  exported  to  a conslderaole  extent.  There  arc  two 
branch  banks  In  the  town  : and  five  schools  in  llie  par., 
exclusive  of  the  parochial  school.  In  which  ten  boys 
and  ten  girls  are  eoucated  gratuilousiy.  on  an  endowment 
left  for  the  purpose  by  Mrs.  Crawford  of  Ardmlllan. 
There  are  alio  two  subscription  and  two  circulating 
Hbrarios  ; and  twelve  friendly  lorledei.  (A’ctr  Slat.  .Ice. 
t]/ Scotland,  ( p.  394.‘  Girvan  w as  erected  Into  a l»or. 

of  barony  In  1668^  but,  owing  to  its  diminutive  ilxc,  the 
charter  lay  dormant  till  17W. 

<iUTJ.\NO(SAN).  atown  of  Sicily.  Val-di-Trapanl. 
occupying  the  site  of  the  ancient  r’ryx,  on  the  summit  of 
the  mountain  of  the  same  name,  .8  m.  N.E.  by  K Tra- 
and  40  m.  W.  by  S.  Palermo.  Pop.  (1x31)  10,449. 
It  has  9 rmvrnU,  15  churches,  an  hospital,  and  a monte 
dipfefa.  Frttm  Its  clcviitcd  situation  it  ctunmandi  a fine 
provnect,  and  has  a pure  atmosphere;  the  inhab.  enjoy 
excchcnt  he.iUh.  the  women  !»•  Ing  reni.arkable  for  their 
bc.iu»y  and  cirarucss  of  complexion  ; a circumslanc® 
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u Fitrh  rcm1«‘reii  tt  nn  apnropruvle  tUuatiun  f^r  Ihv  tcnipV 
III  Vfim*,  whirli  t'xisteu  hure  la  aiitlqultv.  Horn  Eri/x, 
on  whk'li  the  temple  wu  bulll,  ri^»  ‘2,l7A  ft.  above  tlie 
level  of  the  tea.  Atid  was  saIiJ  by  Pul)  bins  to  be  the 
I tr-^r-sl  niuiinuin  in  Sicily,  Ktiui  excepted  ; and  he  adds 
th..t  the  temple  far  excelltti  aJl  the  otl^er  temples  In  the 
iihand.  In  splendour,  wcitltli,  and  u)a}tniUceure,  {J.i'b.i. 
$ VI.)  The  accounts  of  the  origin  of  thi<  famous  temple 
are  obscure  and  contradictory.  According  to  Virgil  it 
was  founded  by  Aeneas  {Jinrid,  lib.  v.  Iln.  760.);  and  at 
nil  events  it  was  extremely  ancient,  as  Dvdalus  is  said 
tn  have  built  the  Cyclopean  walls  that  surround  part 
of  the  mountain,  and  to  have  enriched  its  treasury 
with  some  extraordinary  works  of  art.  The  votaries  of 
the  go<ldess.  thence  fn^uenUy  called  f 'l-ntu  hrycina. 
including  persons  of  tiin  highest  distinction,  resorted 
thither  in  crowds,  not  only  frum  ail  parts  of  Sicily, 
but  also  from  Italy  and  Greece.  It  was.  in  fact,  one 
of  the  most  ce|fbrate«l  w'ats  ol  superstition,  plea- 
sure, and  dissipation  in  the  ancient  world.  Accord- 
ing to  Din<lonu  Slrulus.  17  cities  cunlnbuted  to  the 
support  of  the  temple.  The  prii>stesses  of  the  goddess 
were  slaves;  Imt  some  of  tlu'm  biwamc  rij;h  enough 
to  purchase  ihelr  frei*dom.  The  temple  was  plundered 
by  llomilear,  a Carthaginian  gniernl,  whu,  being  after- 
wards bikcn  hy  the  Syracusans,  expiated  his  sacrilege  by 
the  inoit  cruel  tnnnents.  Hut  (nis  st'at  of  suiK^r-ti- 
tlmi  and  d4'l>.nu<'hery  baring  lost  Its  attractions,  was  In 
Strabo's  time  nearly  deserted.  It  was,  in  some  mea- 
Kure.  restored  by  Tiberius ; but  it  never  recovered  its 
former  splendour,  and  was  in  jk)  very  lengthened  period 
wlhdly  abamiom'd.  {See  the  article  on  this  temple  in 
th(>U’anK*d  .f/c‘Mofrest/r/'c'nus,  by  I.archcr,  pp.lis8-~K'4., 
and  the  authorities  refem^d  lu  in  it). 

**  l-'ryx  it  at  prevent  an  abrupt  and  sterile  mountain, 
with  but  few  vestiges  of  its  former  magnificence  ; those 
stiil  existing  are  principally  a few  granite  pillars,  and 
some  remains  of  a CycluiicAn  wall ; there  it  also  a kind 
of  cUtem.  now  dry  and  fiUeti  witli  weeds  and  brambl(>s, 
hi  the  castle  court,  railed  the  well  of  Vemii ; and  coins, 
v,ist.*s.  amphorte  and  pntcrir^  are  frequently  found,  as 
me  also  many  le.-ulen  bullets  for  slings,  inscribed  with 
Imprecatlmis.^'  {_S>nytk,  p.  'i4V.)  Wild  pigeons 

anil  resort  to  the  mountain  in  great  numbers,  as  in  au- 
ciciit  limes. 

(ilUHGRVO.  a town  of  VValUclila.  on  the  X.  bank  of 
ibo  Damiho,  opjHisite  Kustrhuk,  ami  m.  S.S.W.  Bu- 
f'lmrrit.  I'op.  I5,fj0(>. 'i*  It  is  n niisitraiilc  place,  composed 
of  dirty,  narrow  streets,  and  houses  built  of  mud,  with 
here  and  (here  one  a little  more  protending  in  its  appear- 
aiiee.  ornamenteil  l>y  a wooden  verandah.  It  was  fi»r- 
merly  fortilietl,  but  Its  rampaits  were  levelled  by  the 
liu»«ians  lu  The  rufTef’-honses  are  numerous,  and 

Appaieiitly  .ilford  more  comfort  than  the  private  re- 
sidt'nces.  *'  The  principal  square  contains  a tall  quadran- 
gular tower,  surmounted  by  a Ih'H.  w hich  soumls  at  cer- 
tain hours,  and  is  roiinameil  a dock;  but.  with  the  ex- 
cjitioii  of  Ibis  appendage,  the  square  dlflVrs  little  from  a 
huge  courtyard  surroumlcfl  by  Irisii  cabins.  Giurgevo 
(.irries  on  a considerable  trade  witli  some  of  (he  Austrian 
tow  us ; and  a great  part  of  the  commerce  of  Buetkarest, 
of  uhii'h  it  may  be  regarded  as  the  port,  flows  through 
it."  ih'UiotVt  irav.  >a  Austria,  S(e.  i.  177.) 

Cl  VKT.  a biwii  of  France,  dtp.  Ardoimcs.  cap.  cant., 
on  iMdh  sides  tiie  Meuse,  dust*  to  the  Belgian  ftnntler, 
'i-i  m.  N'.X.K- Mezi^res.  Fop.  (indfi)  4,273.  Tts  divisions 
.ire  connected  by  a fine  stone  hriilge  of  5 arches ; and 
both  are  fortUied.  The  town  is  in  genera)  wril-huiit, 
e.tpcrially  the  grand  square.  Among  the  public  build- 
ings arc  commodious  barracks,  in  which  Knglish  pri- 
soners were  detained  during  the  last  war ; a military 
lio-pital.  ami  a public  library  with  A, QUO  rots.  Civet  has 
a tulerolile  |>ort.  a bri»k  trade,  and  manufactures  of  occ- 
t.'ttc  of  lead,  sealing-wax,  glue,  earthenware,  pipes,  and 
li  Jtiier.  In  its  canton  is  the  gorge,  | m.  in  length, 
through  which  the  Meuse  flows;  tl>o  ovcrh.inging 
r<wk»  on  cither  side  of  which  are  called  the  Dames  df 
Mrute. 

til.ADiyVA  (Turk.  Fet^lsiam),  a town  of  Servla, 
oil  the  D.uiube,  immediately  below  the  " Iron  Gate,” 
atul  at  present  one  of  the  rnlcf  st.'itions  of  the  Damitie 
.Steam  Navigation  Company.  It  U destitute  of  any 
house  capable  of  atfording  accommodation  to  travellers. 
Ix-lng  a mere  coltoctinn  of  wretched  huts.  Its  inhabs. 
iind  c«»nstant  employment  in  the  conveyance  of  mer- 
chandise, Ac.  by  land  to  and  from  Orsova,  the  station 
above  tiie  rapids  of  the  Danube,  ajuunicy  of  nearly  10 
ni.,  which  m<»st  passengers  perforto  by  land.  AIkjuI  2^ 
m.  Iielow  Oladova  arc  the  remains  of  Trajan’s  Bridge. 
(Srr  Dani  bb  1 

GI.AMOUCAN,  a CO.  of  S.  Wales,  being  the  most 
southerly  in  the  principality,  having  S.  the  Bristol  Oian- 
iii'l,  E.  the  Co,  of  Monmouth,  from  w idrh  it  is  separated 
by  tiie  liemny.  X.  Brecknock,  and  W.  CaiTmarthen.  It 
is  .i)>out  52  m.  in  its  greatest  length  W.  to  E.,  and  29  m- 
iii  its  gieatest  breadth.  Area,  .V»6,k*'0  acres.  On  the  N. 
a;.d  N.E.  it  i»  mouiitainous ; but  its  S.poition, consisting 
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of  I ho  >."110  or,  more  properly  speaking,  great  level  of 
Glamorgan,  stretching  fmni  the  momiUins  to  the  sea.  Is 
by  far  the  most  fertile  |mrt  of  b.  Wales.  The  soil  of  this 
level  is  a reddish  clay  resting  nn  a limestone  lK>ttom,  nod 
is  most  excellentiy  adapted  tcir  the  growth  of  wheat.  But 
the  agrli  ultural  e.-i;iaciUes  of  this  co.  are  lurnassed  by  its 
ail  but  inexhaiuttbie  mlnrrai  tri'osurrs.  In  fact,  the 
whole  of  tliis  CO..  N.  of  l.laiitrUscnt,  Is  comprised  within, 
and  forms  Uie  largest  |>ortlun  of,  the  cool  basin  of  S. 
Wales  — the  greatest  di'pbC  of  cool  in  the  empire;  and 
mjiable.  It  Is  bcHeved,  ofalotic  supplying  its  present  rate 
of  ennsumption  for  alwvr  2.CCX)  years  I This  co.  has  also 
inexhausUnIe  supplies  of  lime  and  Ironstone  ; and  is  the 
seat  of  the  Merthyr- Trdvil.  Alierdarc.  Hirwain,  and  nu- 
merous other  iron  works,  the  greatest  establishments  of 
their  kind  in  the  empire.  The  cnergiiw  of  the  inhab. 
being  thus  principally  directed  to  mining  pursuits,  ogn- 
cuUure  is  not  In  a very  advanced  state.  .A  great  detu  of 
excellent  wheat  is,  however,  produced  ; barley,  oats,  and 
potatoes  being  tlic  other  principal  crops.  Lime  Is  the 
principal  manure.  E-vtates  and  forma  vary  very  much  in 
size.  ’I'hc  latter  are  most  ci  mmonly  held  under  leases  of 
7 nr  H yeara  Tim  hills  oiford  good  iMSture  for  sheep 
and  cattle,  and  great  quantities  of  cheese  and  butter  ore 
made.  The  Glamorgan  cattle  are  the  largest  of  the 
V\  eUh  breed.  Hcceiitly  they  iiave  been  crossed  with  tlio 
Ayrshire  breed : and  the  mixed  breed  thence  resulting 
OTH  found  to  yield  a greater  quantity  of  milk  than  the  old 
Glamorgan  ; at  tlie  s.ime  time  that  they  are  )iard!er,  and 
can  be  kept  at  a good  deal  loss  expense.  Average  rent  of 
land,  in  lHl(>,  8s.  4|c/.  an  acre.  The  cottages  In  this  co. 
are  said  to  be  amongst  the  best  in  the  empire.  The 
custom  of  w'hlte-washing  liouscs.  office-houses,  wolU,  Ac. 
isunlveraal;  and  It  it  alU>md  that.occationaUy.even  hedges 
have  been  subjected  to  llilt  favourite  operation.  Principal 
rivers,  Tawe,  Krath,  and  Taafe.  There  arc  several  ranalt 
and  r^lways  in  the  cu.,  br  whicli  au  easy  communication 
it  kept  up  iM-iwf  vn  the  mining  districts  in  the  N.,and  the 
ports  of  Swansea,  Neath.  Cardiff,  &c.  Near  Swonscaond 
Neath  are  the  greatest  smelting  works  in  the  empire, 
('ardlff  Is  the  principal  port  in  the  principality  for  the 
shipment  of  coal  and  iron.  Priticlpu  towns,  Merthyr- 
Tydvii,  Cardiff.  Swansea,  and  Neotn.  This  co.  returns 
Amems.  to  the  II.  of  C.,  viz.  2 for  the  co.,  i for  Merthyr- 
Tydvii.  and  1 each  for  ('ardiffond  Swansea  and  tlidr  con- 
tributory bors.  llegistcred  electors  for  the  co.,  iu 
31i,  4.41»4.  Glmnorgan  is  divided  into  10  huiu1r<*ds,  and 
118  parishes.  In  1831,  it  hod  23,843  Inhabited  houses; 
26,111  families  ; and  126.612  inhab.,  of  whom  (3.2H4  were 
males,  and  63  fernaii  s.  Sum  contributed  to  the  relief 
of  the  poor,  in  1858-39,31,380/. 

GL.AUUS.  or  GL.AH  IS,  a canton  of  Switzerland,  in  the 
E.  )iart  of  which  It  is  situated,  and  ranking  sevcntli  in  the 
eonfodoration ; between  Ut.  46*47'  and  47*  HP  N.,  and 
long.  and 9*  I.V  K. ; having  N.  and  K.  thccant.  St. 

Gall,  S.E.  smd  S.  the  Grisoos,  and  W.  t'ri  and  Sciiwyiz. 
Length,  N.  to  S..  27  m.  Area.  278  m).  m.  Pop.  (lt»38) 
29;t48,  of  w horn  25.B48  were  Protestants.  This  canton  is 
one  of  the  most  singular  in  Switzerland,  not  only  in  its 
geographlc.il  (K>sition  and  natural  features,  but  also  in  its 
political  ronstituliou,  ami  tome  of  its  laws  and  usages. 
Its  central  portion  consists  of  the  long  narrow  valley 
of  Linth,  into  which  there  is  but  one  road;  and  of 
two  small  lateral  valleys,  to  neither  of  which  tlic  re  is 
any  orcess  but  by  the  principal  volley.  The  rest  of 
tlie  surface  is  mostly  covered  with  mounlains  iK'iutig- 
ing  to  different  ranges,  which,  in  general,  rise  higher 
than  those  in  the  neiglibouring  camotis.  The  Dw^i- 
lierg,  at  its  S.  extremity,  the  loftiest  summit  in  E, 
Switzerland,  is  1I.7&B  ft.  in  height:  the  Giamish  is  9,630 
ft ; and  (he  Wiggls.  7,444  ft.  hi^.  The  Linlh,  its  prin- 
cipal river,  rises  beneath  the  DoedJ,  arid  runs  inaN. 
direction  through  tlie  whole  canton,  Into  (he  lake  WaJ- 
lenstatlt,  which  forms  a [lortof  its  N.  boundary.  Besides 
this  and  the  lake  of  the  Klcrathol,  there  ore  many  other 
small  lakes  in  the  mountains.  Glaciers  are  also  numerous, 
and  the  seenerv*  generally  is  very  striking.  According  to 
Kbel,  not  l-l(Kh  part  of  the  land  is  arable : orchards  of 
plum,  pear,  chern',  apricot,  almond,  and  other  trees,  arc 
sufficiently  plentinil,  and  in  some  puts  the  vine  is  culti- 
vate I ; but  very  little  grain,  or  other  agricultural  produce, 
is  obtained.  The  pasturages  on  the  mountain  sides  arc 
fine,  and  feed  during  the  summer  about  10,000  cows  and 
B.ttiO  sheep.  A greut  many  goats  arc  kept.  This  canton 
is  the  peculiar  seat  of  the  manufacture  of  Schabzieger,  or 
green  cheese.  'I'hii  article  is  made  of  cows'  milk,  and  not 
of  gootA'.  as  its  name  might  seem  to  imply.  The  peasants, 
who  feed  their  cows  In  the  mountains,  bring  down  the 
curd  in  sacks,  each  coutaioiog  about  200  llw..  for  which 
they  gel  alwjut  30s.  The  cheese  owes  its  peculiar  appear- 
anre.  smeil,  and  flavour  to  the  blue  pansy  (Germ,  lie  i 
Ttifoimm  ytehlotvs  ra^ea).  This  herb  Is  grown  in 
smalt  enclosures  bcsjtio  mo*t  of  the  cottages ; dried, 
ground  tn  jiowdcr,  and  in  that  state  thrown  Into  the  mill 
along  with  the  curd,  in  the  pruportioD  of  3 lbs.  of  herb  to 
100  llrt.  of  the  Utter.  Alter  being  turned  for  alxnit 
2|  hours,  the  mixture  is  ready  to  be  put  Into  shape*- 
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where  it  U kept  until  it  drlo*  BiifHclentty  to  be  rcAdy  fur 
us«.  When  told  whole»«li*,  it  fctchr«  uwut  3W.  |>ct  lb. 
Thl«  la  considered  n very  lucrative  trade  ; and  tne  richest 
ptHtple  In  the  canton  are  choose  nuanufacturora.  A pood 
ik-al  of  Schabtieper  cheese  is  exported  to  America.  Tl«e 
possessor  of  30  or  35  rows  in  (iUrus  Is  considered  to  be 
111  very  easy  circumstances,  and  yet  hit  whole  property 
does  not  amount  to  more  than  U>n/.,  the  usual  price  of  a 
row  being  11.,  nr  af.  at  most.  Hut  with  a single  cow,  and 
a little  lajlato  land,  nr  with  3 nr  4 goats,  an  individual  ii 
above  (lorcrty.  A person  possessing  propertv  to  Uie 
amount  of  3.0^.  is  coiisider<Hl  very  wealthy,  anJ  there  it 
not  one  In  the  canton  worth  N.tKXV.  (IngUi.)  Thowoods, 
which  chiefly  consist  of  fir  and  bi'ivh  liwi,  belong  for  the 
most  part  to  the  comnium*s.  They  have,  however,  been 
ill  managed,  and  timix'r  has  become  dear.  Several  mines 
of  copper,  iron, and  silver  exist,  but  they  are  not  wrought. 
Fine  black  and  other  marbles,  liate.  qiiarU.  gj’psum,  Ac. 
are  found,  and  there  are  some  sulphureous  springs.  The 
Inhab.  are  very  active  and  industrious : they  manufacture  | 
cotton  and  linen  go<>ds,  print  muslins,  Ac.,  pretty  exten- 
sively, and  arc  endeavouring  to  establish  silk  manufac- 
tures. They  formerly  tnwka  in  the  more  precious  Eu- 
ropean wiKMU,  and  marquetry-work ; but  the  dcmiand  for 
these  has  greatly  diminished.  The  chief  exports  of  i.«la- 
rus  arc  about  8,000  head  of  cattle  and  300  or  3r0  horses  . 
annually,  ^habzieger  and  other  kinds  of  cheese,  butter, 
honey,  dried  fruits,  manufacturcNi  articles,  slates,  &c. 
The  principal  im|H>rti  are  com.  wines,  salt,  metals,  wool, 
colonial  produce,  glass,  earthenware,  and  straw  hats, 
muslins,  silks,  and  Lyonese  goods,  which  the  inwlrrs  sell 
In  the  fairs  of  Italv,  Germany,  and  the  N.  of  E'urnpe. 
It  is  estimated  th.xt  {-3oth  part  of  the  pop.  are  eogaged  in 
bcuiness  out  of  the  canton ; some  travel  for  Zurich  mer- 
chants. aiid  others  on  their  own  account ; and  natives  of 
Citrus  are  settled  in  many  of  the  large  commercial  cities 
of  Kurope.  The  rant,  is  ctivldcd  Into  15  tagteen  or  com- 
munities ; chief  towns,  (ilarus.  Mollis,  Schwanden,  and  . 
Knneda ; the  last  has  risen  up  since  I7M)  to  lie  a place 
eoiilaining  3.U00  inhab.,  the  most  thrifty  in  the  canton. 
The  constitution  is  purely  democratic.  'I'he  government  i 
is  in  the  haiiils  of  the  whole  budv  of  the  male  pop.  abovo 
IC  years  of  age.  being  from  6.0(fo  to  7,0«).  who  meet  an- 
Dually  on  the  first  Sunday  in  May,  in  a general  assembly, 
lo  appoint  their  magistracy,  Ac.,  and  to  accede  to  or  re-  : 
Ject  the  laws  pmposoil  lo  them  by  the  executive  body. 
The  latter  consists  of  a council  of  about  HO  mcml«?rs. 
of  whom  3-4(hs  are  Protc'stanls,  and  the  remainder  Catho- 
lics. The  two  prrsiiuions  imloy  the  same  right*,  and 
aJtematrly  elect  the  presidents  of  the  general  assembly 
and  council.  Some  very  singular  laws  prevail  in  Glarus.  I 
One  li,  that  only  a son  or  daughter  can  inherit  property, 
unless  such  have  been  purch.vscd  by  the  testator.  Pro- 
perty so  lapsing  belongs  to  the  government,  by  which  it  is 
let  out  to  the  poor  at  the  rate  of  15  baleen  ;2s.  Id.)  for  3fi  It. 
sq.  A large  proportion  of  the  land  U held  in  this  way.  and 
generally  planted  with  potatoes  or  blue  pons^.  'I’his  law 
gives  general  satisfaction.  The  laws  resjiecting  msrriagu 
are  riirioui.  haicver  may  be  the  age  or  (>ersuiis  desirous 
of  marrying,  they  cannot  do  so  without  the  consent  of 
their  respective  parimts.  •*  A man  of  50  must  still  re- 
main a iMu^heior.if  his  father  of  75  should  so  determine.*'  . 
{IngUt.)  This  law  is.  however,  partially  neutralised  by  | 
another.  If  a young  woman  is  cNccm/e,  the  person  in  ; 
fault  is  obliged  to  marry  her  ; or,  in  case  of  a refusal,  he 
is  declared  Inr.ipahle  of  being  clectcil  lo  n -seal  in  the 
council ; his  eifdence  is  Inadmissible  in  a court  of  jus- 
tice ; and,  in  short,  hr  is  deprived  of  civil  rights.  Both 
the  Catholic  and  Protestant  clergy  are  paid  by  the  go- 
vemment ; but  the  strictest  eroo<imy  prevails  id  all  the 
public  departments  ; the  chief  nnigislrate  receives  but 
a year  ! Taxation  is  very  low  ; the  state-expenditure 
Is  defrayed  by  a poll-tax  or  4 balsen  (about  Gd. ) upon 
every  one  above  10  years  of  an ; a property-lax  of 
S l«tsen  upon  every  I.OOO  florins,  rent  of  slate-pro- 
perty. customs,  posl-offlce,  excise,  fines,  Ac.  There 
IS  DO  direct  poor-law,  but  something  very  like  one.  On 
Sundays  there  are  w hat  are  called  tohttUary  tt^scripUon* 
for  the  poor  ; but  If  any  one  known  to  have  the  means 
of  iriving  be  observed  not  to  give,  he  may  be  summoned 
before  the  council,  and  compelled  to  contribute.  There 
are  one  or  more  schools  in  every  commune,  for  the  or- 
dinary useful  branches  of  education,  the  masters  of  which 
are  paid  by  government  about  3M.  a year.  Parents 
arc  obliged  lo  send  their  children  to  sclsool ; but  all  in- 
struction is  gratuitous.  Glarus  furnishes  4N‘i  men  to  the 
army,  and  3,fil5  Swiss  francs  to  ihc  treasury  of  the  Swiss 
conimeratlon.  Public  revenue  (1^26)  3*1.'i36  florins ; ex- 
penditure 17.301  florins.  As  early  as  the  5th  century,  the 
tevrilory  of  Glarus  belonged  principally  to  the  ablH  y of 
Secklngen  on  the  Rhine  i but  U fell  in  the  13lh  century 
Into  the  possession  of  the  house  of  Austria.  In  I3.il.  it 
was  occupied  by  the  troi>ps  of  the  confederatnl  Swiss 
rantons,  and  soon  afterwards  joined  the  confedrrarv  ( Its 
iiidepetidcnce  being  consolidated  by  the  memorable  battle 
of  Nacfclt,  in  I3HH.  After  the  reformation,  it  was  tlit' 
teat  of  roDtiuual  religious  wars;  and  in  17*/*,  was  the 
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thratre  nfa  Contest  between  the  Austrians  and  Russtans 
and  the  French  The  historian.  Tschudi,  was  a native  of 
this  canton,  (//r/erfrr  Almanack;  Kbrl;  Canmakiek  ; 
Lulz.  (Icog.  rttnf  Slaiiit.  / PKot ; lngU»'$  Stritzerland,') 
Glaxcs,  a town  of  Switscrlaod,  cap.  of  tbe  above 
cant.,  in  the  narrow  valln  of  the  Linlh.  between  two 
Alpine  mountain  ranges,  S3  m.  8.  K.  Zurich,  and  m.  S. 
the  I-ake  of  Wallensbuit.  Pup.  4,380.  The  town  is  well 
biilli,  and  cheerful ; the  houses,  many  of  which  are  anti- 
quated. are  chiefly  of  stone,  and  frequently  ornamented 
on  the  outside  with  fresco  paintiom  The  par.  church, 
an  old  Gothic  eibfire.  Is  used  by  both  Protestants  and 
CalhoUcs.  The  LliiUi  Is  here  crossed  by  two  bridges. 
Glarus  ha«  an  hospital,  towii-h.dl.  a free  sch<K>l  for  7U0 
children,  erected  by  private  lubH'riptiuns ; public  library, 
and  reading-room.  Must  of  its  inhab.  are  cngagM  m 
commerce,  and  it  has  a brisk  trade;  betides  manufac- 
tures of  printed  cotton  good*,  muslins,  woollen  cloth, 
and  Srhnt>zipgf-r  cheese.  {Ebcl;  Ftct>t,Scc.) 

tsLASGOW,  a city,  river-port,  and  tlio  most  popu* 
lous  atid  im|MjrtAlit  tnanufacturiug  and  cummercial 
town  of  Scutlnnd,  co.  Lanark,  on  lM>th  sides  the  Clyde, 
43  m.  W.  by  S.  Edinburgh,  and  18  tr.  K S.F..  t;n‘en- 
ock:  lat.  .VrJ  .51'  32"  N.  ( Macfarlane'i  tibservatory), 
long.  4''^  17'  51"  \V.,  being  about  K m.  farther  S.  than 
Eillnburgli.  The  greatest  extent  of  tbe  city  from  E.  lo 
55'.  is  Dcady  4 m.,  and  from  S.  to  N.  nearly  3 m.  The 
site  on  w htch  Glasgow  Is  built  is  a dead  level  on  the  S. 
of  tlio  river,  and  aUo  fur  about  | m.  on  the  N.,  after 
which  llie  ground  rises  with  considerable  rapidity,  till. 


at  the  extremity  of  the  town,  in  this  direction,  it  U 150  ft. 
above  the  icrrf  of  the  Clyde.  The  portion  of  the  city 
on  the  S.  bank  of  tlie  Clyde,  called  the  OorbaU,  hao. 


above  the 


the  Clyde.  The  portion  of  the  city 

. tlie  Clyde,  called  the  CorbaU,  hao, 

in  1841,  a pop.  of  39,054.  Its  situation,  shapt'.  and 
One  river,  give  Glasgow  a striking,  thuugli  miniature 
resemblance  to  l.A)ndon.  Pop.  ilMl)  ^4,324  ‘ vis., 
males.  I3«I.47H;  femalei,  143,846;  excess  of  females  13.3G8. 
Of  the  pop.  143, H74  were  born  in  the  co.  and  I3d.4.’>0el*c- 
wbere.  At  present,  1845,  tlie  pop.  may  be  estimated  at 
about  30IMKU.  (S(‘ep<isr.) 

The  original  town  was  built  on  the  rising  ground,  oa 
an  apptmdagc  to  tiie  cathedral  en-cted  in  the  6th  century 
(by  Jveiitlgem,  nr  .St-  Mungo,  the  tutelary  saint  of  the 
dty),  on  il»e  banks  of  the  ravine,  inlersmitl  by  the 
Molindinar  burn,  which  formisl.  for  centuries,  the  W. 
boundary  of  the  town.  From  this  |>oint  (he  biiildinga 
gradually  extended  downwards  till  they  occupiiHl  ttie 
whole  of  the  imcrvftiing  space  N.  of  the  Clyde,  amt  ulti- 
mately in  every  dirertion.lneUiding  the  large  *nl>iirh(the 
Corlwls)  S.  of  live  river.  Oihcr  extensive  suburban  vil- 
lage, such  as  Caltou,  Anderston.  Ci>wBr,td»lpn»,  Ac.,  are 
n<  w regartl«>d  as  formiog  |wrt  of  the  city,  lM-if»g  i-unti- 
niioiisly  attached  to  it.  The  houses  krth  of  the  city  and 
suburbs  are  of  stone,  covered  with  shite.  The  prinelpal 
slri'et,  running  E.  and  W-.  parallel  to  the  river,  laaring 
the  several  names  of  Argylo  Street.  Trongaie.  and  tJal- 
luwgate.lsabore  R m.  in  n'Ogtti ; and.  though  in>t  of  iini- 
fonh  width.  U everywhere  of  ampledlmen«lons.  It  is  lined 
on  either  side  with  well-built  lumies,  from  .1  to  5 storle* 
in  height,  having  handsome  shops  on  a level  with  the 
causeway  : and  Is.  in  fact,  one  of  the  finest  streets  and  mml 
crowded  tbovoughfkres  In  Europe.  Parallel  to  Uiis  are 
manv  fine  streets,  as  Ingram  Street,  St.  VIr.eent  Street, 
George  Street,  Ac. ; and  these  are  Intcrfectetl  by  other 
flr<.*ets  running  N.  and  S..  of  which  the  principal  and  muit 
ancient  is  the  lilgh  Street  and  .Saltmarket.  Glasgow  is 
in  one  respect  decidedly  superior  to  London,  both  sides 
of  the  Clyde  being  bordereil  by  fine  quays  ; imd  Carlton 
Place,  on  its  S.  side,  is  one  of  the  finest  ranges  of  build- 
Ingi  in  the  city.  All  that  part  of  the  city  W.  of  George  s 
Square  and  N.W.  from  Argyle  Street  to  the  canal,  is 
comparatively  modern,  Heie,  within  the  last  40  or  60 
years,  a city,  of  noble  streets,  squares,  and  pahices.  has 
lw;«n  raised.  Blythswood  Square,  on  rising  ground  N, 
from  the  Uroomlelaw,  is  splendidly  built,  aiwl  may  ba 
regardt^  as  the  mt»t  fashionable  pari  of  the  town— the 
Bcigravo  Sqtiare  of  Glasgow.  The  other  principal 
squares  are  St.  .Andrew's,  .Si.  Enoch’s,  and  St.  t»eorge's. 
On  the  extreme  W.  of  the  city,  on  elevated  ground,  is 
WotKlsidc  Crescent,  a splendid  range  of  buildings,  com- 
manding an  extensive  view  of  the  basiuof  the  Clyde,  and 
the  aujact'nt  country. 

But  we  regrrt  to  naveio  add.  that  while  the  newer  and 
more  fashionable  parts  of  Gla.»gow  will  bear  a coniwUon 
with  the  finest  quarters  in  any  of  our  most  splendid  cities, 
it  has  other  quarters  that  do  not  rank  sfijove.  If  they  bo 
not  l>elow.  the  worst  parts  of  the  liberties  of  DubUn.  St. 
Giles's  In  I,ondon.  or  the  wyndx  leading  from  the  High 
Street  in  Edinburgh.  The  princij>al  district  of  this  sort 
lies  ill  the  centre  of  the  city,  between  the  Trongale  w 
the  N..  the  Saltmarket  on  the  K.,  the  Clyde  on  tbe  S., 
ami  .Stock  well  Street  on  the  W.  It  consisu  of  a labyrinth 
of  narrow  lanes  or  wynds,  whence  numberless  entrance# 
ii*ad  off  lo  small  square  courts  or  “ closes.”  which  usually 
h..ve  a dunghill  In  the  centre.  These  wynds  and  court# 
are  formed  of  old.  III-veotllaiCHl.  and  mostly  dilapld^ed 
houses,  vaiylng  ftoio  two  lo  four  stories  iu  height,  with- 
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<HU  wBlrr,  aixl  lot  nut  in  storlnt  ur  flats ; one  of  the  latter 
oftfii  M*r>lnBrnr  the  rr«ltienee  of  two  or  three  famiUe*. 
Kr«)ucntl)',  however,  the  thita  are  let  out  In  ludKlnK*.  aa 
inaur  aa  14  or  '.W  iudividiuiis  tieing  occaalunaliy  found 
huddled  together  in  a tingle  rootn.  (Sj/monton  Xrtnans, 
^ The  whole  illitrUi  It  oct.’upled  by  the  poor, 

eat,  moat  depraved,  and  worthle»a  part  of  the  pop.  Filth, 
dectltutlon  and  tnitery.  prevail  to  a friglitful  extent  ; and 
It  mar  be  regarded  aa  the  grand  aouree  of  thoae  peati* 
iential  fevers  that  tbence  ipread  tlieir  doatructive  ravages 
over  the  entire  dty.  There  are  airailar,  thot^h  leaa  cx  ■ 
teiuive,  dlatriru  in  other  parts  of  the  city,  off  the  High 
Street,  in  the  ('alton,  fkc. 

In  1^17  gat  was  iiitrudurrti  Into  the  city:  the  works 
occupy  an  area  of  M.Ktl  tq.  >*d«.  of  ground.  The  rharge 
for  gas  per  metre  i» 'Ja.  |M*r  l.iAih  cubic  fi.et.  subject  to 
a progressive  diKount,  varyin ^ from  & to  30  per  cent., 
according  to  the  quantity  ccosamtHi.  The  city  was 
served  very  tnt'fbrletdly  with  water  by  public  and  prl- 
rate  wells  till  IHOO,  when  (he**  Glasgow >\  aier  Company’* 
was  formed  by  act  of  parliament.  Another  rnm|uiny 
was  incorporated  in  IH"h  ; and  lately  an  act  of  ]tarlU> 
ment  was  ohtoincil  for  uniting  these  companies.  Tlie 
ruvenufl  of  (he  united  cum|iany,  in  It3>>.  was  ‘i4,.'Ur2/, 
TV.  9rf.  The  water  is  gin  from  the  Clyde ; quantity 
Ainiished  dally,  ^.iGH.OhU  Imp.  galls.  Lowest  charge 
per  family,  -Ss.  M.  per  annum,  rising  on  a gra.iuatetl 
scale  tn  I^.  on  houses  rated  at  10/  ; above  I(V.  of  yearly 
rental,  r>|  per  cent,  on  rental.  Public  works  varying 
from  to  11/.,  lOi.  per  annum  for  a daily  supply  (k 
l.huo  Imp.  galls.  An  excellent  market-place  for  the  sale 
of  cattle  was  established  in  IKIH. 

GtaNgow  can  boast  of  many  maralflcmt  public  build- 
ings ; of  which  the  cathedral,  or  high  churen,  is  entitled 
to  the  first  notice,  'i'ho  original  edifice,  tmilt  hy  St. 
Mungo,  having  pme  to  decay,  the  present  structure 
was  l*egun  by  Joint  Arbaiits,  bishop  of  Glasgow,  in 
1133,  in  the  leign  of  Ihwld  I.,  but  was  not  cfJinpleted 
for  upsvardt  of  three  centuries.  As  the  building  stands 
on  an  elevatioo  (on  the  W.  b.vnk  of  the  Moiindlnar 
Burn),  104  ft.  above  tiie  level  of  the  Clyde,  it  is  seen  at  a 
great  distance  In  almost  all  directions.  It  is  a large 
oblong  structure,  in  what  is  called  the  early  English 
style,  which,  notwithstaitding  the  difforent  serns  oi  the 
building,  is  said  by  Mr.  Hl<  kman  to  be  well  kept  up. 
and  to  tic  excellently  designed  Aikd  executed.  Its  great- 
est length,  from  E.  to  W..  U 319  ft.,  the  breadth  G3  ft., 
the  height  of  the  choir  90  ft.,  and  of  the  nave  H5  ft. 
A square  tower,  w hich  rises  from  the  centre  of  the  Imild- 
Ing  to  the  height  of  30  ft.  above  the  roof,  is  surmounted 
by  an  octangular  ta|>er{ng  spire,  terminating  in  a tuill 
and  vane  2*24  ft.  aixive  the  flour  of  the  choir.  There  Is 
another  low  to«-er  at  the  \V.  end  of  the  N.  aisle.  It  Is 
said  to  have  in  all  147  windows,  many  of  which  are  of 
•XQuisite  workmanship.  The  crypt,  umier  the  choir 
and  chapter-house,  is  s-Md,  by  Mr.  itickman,  not  to  be 

ualica  by  any  in  the  ktngnom.  “ It  Is.  from  the  fall 
the  (pound,  well  llghtcil,  and  is  an  uncommonly 
rich  sp*'clmen  of  early  English.*'  It  was  formerly  used 
as  a church,  but  since  1799  has  been  ns<>d  as  a ceme. 
tcry  only.  This  veneralile  and  magnificent  ilnirture, 
the  most  perfect  by  far  of  the  ancient  religious  ediAces 
still  existing  in  Scotland,  n.'umwly  escape  falling  a 
sacrifice  at  tlie  sera  of  the  Keformation  to  the  destruc- 
tive seal  of  the  muh;  but  was  fortunately  saved  by  the 
timely  and  vigorous  interposition  of  the  trades.  It  has 
recently  b^i  detertnined  to  have  it  thoroughly  repaired 
at>d  renovated ; (h>  expense  to  be  defrayed  partly  hy 
government,  and  partly  hy  subscriptions  from  the  cor- 
pbration.  and  other  public  bodies,  and  private  Indivi. 
duals.  It  formerly  containni  three  churches,  one  of 
which,  as  alreatly  stated,  was  situated  In  the  crypt;  but 
now  it  contidns  only  one.  The  bishop's  palace,  or  castle, 
as  it  was  called,  erected  in  H30,  stood  to  the  S.W.  of  the 
cathedral,  and  wm  enclosed  with  a strong  wall  of  stone. 
The  ruins  were  removed,  in  17x9,  to  make  way  for  the 
erection  of  tite  infirmary,  one  of  the  finest  buildings  In 
the  city.  Most  of  the  churches,  both  established  and 
dissenting,  are  fine  buildings,  particularly  St.  Enoch’s, 
St.  Andrew’s,  .St.  David’s,  and  the  Trtm ; St.  An- 
drew's e))lscnpal  chapel ; and  the  K,  Catholic  chapel,  a 
ma^lficent  Gothic  edifice,  In  West  Clyde  Street.  'I’ho 
t’nTversity.  including  the  houses  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  professors,  situated  on  the  R.  side  of  the  High 
Street,  is  of  great  extent,  having  a front  of  30A  feet 
to  the  High  Street,  and  extending  392  feet  from  K.  to 
W.  These  buildings,  occupying  4 quadrangular  courts, 
are  generally  three  stories  hi^,  diversified  with  turrets 
and  appropr{^  ornaments.  In  connection  with  the  col- 
lege and  near  It,  on  the  S,K.,ls  the  Hunterian  Museum, 
erected  in  1804,  and  exhibiting  one  of  the  most  perfect 
spiTimeDs  of  a pure  clauical  building  to  found  in  the 
empire.  It  was  built  from  funds  left  for  tlie  purpose  by 
the  celebrated  Dr.  William  Hunter,  a native  of  the  pariin 
of  Kilbride,  near  Glasgow,  for  the  reception  of  the  mu- 
seum he  liequeathed  to  the  university.  This  princely 
donation  comprises  a library  of  from  10,000  to  12,000 


vols..  embrncing  many  rare  and  splendid  editlona  of  the 
cU^sies,  and  of  other  standard  works  ; a choice,  and  not 
ea.iily  matche<l  collection,  <<f  Greek  and  Koman  coins  and 
mcxials  : a collection  of  about  tgi  capital  pictures  ; and  a 
magnlfirent  rollertinn  of  anatomical  preparations,  shells, 
mfiierols,  zoological  specimens.  Ac.  'Fliis  truly  nnide 
museum  Is  said  to  have  cost  Dr.  Hunter  10t>,0UU/..  and 
since  it  was  placed  in  its  present  sitiistiun  It  has  re- 
ceived many  additloni.  The  adiolnlng  ground  on  tho 
E.  of  the  College,  though  called  the  College  Garden, 
is  a park  containing  several  acres,  enrlosed  hy  a high 
wall,  and  laid  out  in  walks  for  the  use  of  the  professors 
and  students.  The  MacfarUnc  Oitservatoiy  stands 
near  its  E.  end;  but  a now  observatory  is  now  being 
ercctcil  on  tbe  Gorbals  side  of  the  Clyde.  The  new 
Koval  Exclianf^,  In  tjuocn  Street,  is  a spieixiid  fabric, 
built  in  the  tlurid  Corinthian  style,  and  surinuunlcd  by  a 
lantern,  one  of  the  roost  conspicuous  objects  in  the  city. 
The  colonnade,  one  of  the  txiideft  and  most  Inipusing 
structures  of  the  kind  in  the  kingdom,  consists  of  a double 
row  of  fluted  Corinthian  pillars  of  great  heigh  L The  apart- 
ment devoted  to  a news-room  is  of  great  site  and  mag- 
nificence, being  loo  feet  lung  by  40  broad,  with  a richly 
ornamented  arched  roof,  supported  by  fluted  pillars.  Tliu 
Koyal  Exchange  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  an  area,  two 
sides  of  which  .'ire  liiieil  with  splendid  and  uniform 
ranges  of  buildtugs ; while  beliiixi  it  is  the  Koval 
Hank,  a Grecian  structure,  much  admired  for  the  ele- 
gant simplicity  and  ch.'isteness  of  the  design.  On  each 
side  of  the  bank,  two  sups^rb  Doric  arches  afford  access 
to  Buchanan  Street,  one  of  the  principal  streets  of  the 
city.  Amongst  the  other  public  buildings  are  the  gaul 
and  cnurt-hoii«ei ; the  town-hall,  and  tontine  hitlldings, 
at  the  E.  end  of  (he  'rrongnte,  opposite  tho  statue  of 
William  HI.  Both  these  buildings  are  haiuUume  struc- 
tures; the  latter  was  cnnstrucled  in  17^1,  as  its  name 
implies,  by  a company  n!  (ubscribera.  on  the  principle  of 
survivorship.  The  m'ws-riHim  on  the  lower  floor  is  of 
very  large  lilmcnsiuns,  and.  previously  to  the  erection  of 
the  new  exchange,  was  the  grand  resort  of  the  mercan- 
tile body:  (he  upper  part  U occupied  as  an  hotel.  The 
lunatic  asylum  to  the  N.  of  the  city  Is  a large  and  also  an 
elegant  structure,  admirably  adapts  fur  Its  pur;9>se.  The 
bridewell,  merchants'  hall,  tuw  u hospital,  trades’  hall,  as- 
lembly-rooniB,  the  Atidrcsonian  university,  high  schcMil, 
surgeons'  hall,  barracks,  theatre.  Hutcheson's  honpltal, 
house  of  refuge,  lyceOin.  *e. , deserve  notice.  It  may  here 
lie  stated  that,  in  1X11,  (here  were  3,IH4  shops  of  alT  kinds 
III  the  city  and  suburbs  ; and  that  tho  numl>cr  is  now 
supposed  to  be  nearly  4, (KXL  The  highest  rent  paid  fur 
a shop  was  S.'in/.  )>«r  annum.  In  1713.  tho  highest  rent 
of  a shop  was  5/.,  the  lowest  12s. ; tho  average  a little 
more  than  3/.  I 

In  connection  with  public  buildings,  nag  be  men- 
tlomnl  tbe  bridges  over  the  Clyde.  4 in  number,  ex- 
clusive of  a timber  bridyte  for  foot  passengers.  The 
first  bridge  over  tbe  river  was  constructed  in  1343.  It 
was  originally  only  13  ft.  wkle,  and  cuusisted  of  eight 
arrlies ; but  its  wklth  has  been  i.icrea>«Kl  (1771),  and 
(wo  of  its  arches  built  up.  Of  the  other  bridges,  the 
newest  and  most  superb  is  Glasgow  Bridge,  built  tn  1836, 
on  the  site  of  a former  bridge,  remov^  (or  the  imr- 
)H>se.  It  is  of  Aberdeen  granite,  fitid  ft.  lung,  and  W ft. 
wide  over  the  parapets  ; and  is  not  only  one  of  the  great- 
ei>t  ornaments  of  the  city,  but  Is  said  to  be  wider  than 
any  other  bridge  in  the  I'nited  Kiugdom. 

Public  MonumfnU.  ^ Of  these  may  be  enumerated  to 
equestrian  statue  In  bronze  of  William  111.,  erected  at 
the  CroM  in  tbe  Trongate,  tho  gift  of  James  Macrae 
(1733).  a citiien  of  Glas^w,  and  m^vemor  of  the  nre- 
sldetiey  of  Madras;  an  ouellsk  in  nonnur  of  Lord  Nel- 
son, In  the  public  green  ; a statue  of  Sir  John  Moore  (a 
native  of  Glasgow),  in  bronze,  on  a granite  pedestal,  by 
Flaxman  ; a similar  statue  of  James  Watt,  by  Chantrey, 
both  In  Georgv  Square.  In  tbe  centre  of  the  same 
square,  is  an  elegant  fluted  Doric  pillar,  about  K*0  ft. 
high,  in  honour  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  with  a colossal 
statue  of  the  great  minvtrel  at  the  top ; In  the  town- 
hall  is  a statue  of  William  FItt,  In  marble,  by  Flax- 
man.  Money  to  the  amount  of  nearly  lu.ouu/.  has  been 
subscribed  fur  the  erection  of  a triumphal  arch  to  be 
surmounted  by  an  equestrian  statue  of  the  Duke  of 
W ellington.  These  monuments  are  exclusive  of  tliose 
In  churchyards,  of  which  there  are  3n  in  tbe  city  and 
suburba  'The  Necropolis,  formed  by  the  Merchant  Com- 
pany. In  IK30,  In  an  elevated  park,  (rising  suddenly  to 
the  height  of  200  ft.,  and  situated  on  the  K.  of  the  M(v 
llndinar  Bum.  (mmsite  the  cathedral,)  in  hnltatlon  of 
the  cemetery  of  Per^la-Cbalse  in  Paris,  is  unrivalled  for 
picturesque  eflfbct.  It  occupies  7.860  square  yards  of 
ground,  and  Is  laid  out  with  tne  greatest  taste  and  judg- 
ment. Of  many  elegant  monuments  w hich  this  cemetery 
contains,  an  obelisk  erected  on  the  summit  of  the  emi. 
nence.  In  honour  of  John  Knox,  surmounted  by  a statue 
of  the  reformer,  Is  the  most  striking:  like  the  cathedral, 
it  is  visible  at  a great  distance  in  every  direction. 

Tbe  Orcen  nay  be  appropriately  noticed  In  this  place. 
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ThI*.  which  li  th«  Hyde  Park  of  Giaspnw,  lie«  between 
the  Clyde  and  the  Caiton  and  Bridv'*  ton,  and  ronialnt 
about  acre*,  afiprxpriated  to  the  reereatlou  uf  the 
cuitrnt.  !t  hai  latterlv  be«-n  very  much  lim>ruved  i the 
public  wa«hing-boutc  naming  been  reinoveu  to  a more 
convenient  •itiiation.  and  a carriage  drive  carried  round 
its  rircutnference. 

SifUe.  ^Glugom  contain*  12  parochial 
chuichc*,  the  clergymen  of  which  are  paid  »tate  en* 
dowinents,  each  receiTing  an  annua]  itlpr^nd  of  42A/.,  ex« 
crpt  the  minliter*  of  the  cathedral  and  Barony  parithet, 
whoac  income*.  ari*iog  from  teind*.  and  including  their 
glebe*.  am<iunt  to  about  AOO/.  The  deficiency  of  parochial 
churche*  has  been  recently  supplied  by  toe  erection  of 
cbaMl**of-ease,  or  supplementary  parishes,  quoad  sacrot 
the  incomes  of  the  clergymen  of  which  arise  either  from 
the  proceeds  of  church  sittings,  or  from  a given  amount 
of  stipend,  secured  by  a bond  voluntarily  entered  Into 
by  certain  leailing  persons  connected  with  the  separate 
parislies.  The  number  of  these  quoad  $acra  parishes  Is 
verv  great.  The  Barony  parish,  with  a pup.  (In  1H31 ) of 
77  hut  with  only  one  parochial  clergyman,  has  been 
so  subdivided  that  it  contains  no  fewer  than  16  such 

3lementai  parishes,  each  with  a separate  pastor.  The 
h of  Uiirbals,  with  a pop.  of36.lb4.  contains  3 such 
)>arlihe*  ; while  tite  remaining  parishes  embrace  9:  total 
oi  parishes,  including  both  the  civil  and  quoad  sacra 
parishes,  being  40.  The  number  of  dissenters  is  also 
very  great  ; comprising  12  congregations  belonging  to 
the  CnItfHl  Associate  bynod ; neRef  Synod.  lU;  Orl> 
glnal  Burghers.  1 ; Original  Seceders.  1 ; Kefurmed 
rresbyterlani,  or  Camcronians,  2 ; Indettendrnts,  4 ; 
B.vptists.  6:  Episropallans,  4 : Wesleyan  McHbodists.  3 ; 
United  .MetbooifU,  1 ; UnitarUni.  1 ; Korean  Catholics, 
7 cler^nen;  Quakers,  Jews,  Borenns,  New  Jerusalem 
Church,  and  two  others,  1 congregation  each  : total,  &8. 
The  established,  as  well  as  many  of  the  dissenting, 
clergymen  have  numerous  assistants  and  missionaries 
employed  under  thi^n  in  the  work  of  pastoral  luperlnteiid* 
enci'.'rhese  parishes  and  congregation*  embraced,  in  lis31. 
a pop.  of  2I3.HI0,  Including  some  districts  contiguous  to, 
but  not  reckoned  at  in.  the  cUy.  According  to  the  return 
uf  Che  parochial  clergy.  99.199  belonged  to  the  estab. 
cburrh.ldO.Vtll  to  other  denominations:  while  l4.0T2were 
not  known  to  beloiig  to  any  congregation.  On  the  other 
hand,  according  to  a return  of  a committee  of  dissenters, 
92,4i>(l  belonged  to  the  e*tab.  church,  110,055  to  other 
denomination*  ; w ldle  11.295  wore  not  known  to  belong  to 
any  congregation,  (.•b'ounrf  //rpvr/ iif  Ike  Royal  Ckurch 
Commtstion,  IKt't.)  Of  thoiie  not  lielongiiig  Co  the  es* 
tab.  church.  ‘JTi.lK'A  « ere.  In  1*31,  Roman  ('.-ithnlles  ; and 
“ their  number, ” *av*  I)r.  t.’leland,  **  has  Incre.ised  coo- 
sUler.ibly  since."  (AVir  Slat.  Acevunt  oj  Scviland.  art. 
(J/aMgi'tr.)  The  conimisslnnrrs  state  (referring  to  all 
S4rcl , , “ chat  there  would  appear  to  be  abtmt  »6.179pcrsoDi 
iu  the  habit  of  attending  public  worship,  out  of  a pop.  of 
'.'13, ‘'I":  ami  that  a very  large  number  of  pcrtons.up- 
w ;irds  of  fri,  exclusive  of  children  under  ten  years  of 
ago,  are  at'l  in  the  habit  of  attetHlIng  public  worship.  In 
tiic  sense  in  whirh  that  term  is  undcrsttaxl  by  the  intnls- 
ten  of  tiie  sevor,d  congregstluns ; and  after  making  an 
allowance  for  old  and  iufinn  ]>erBons,  and  those  who  may 
nei-e«sarilr  l>e  alxent.  that  mimlM*r  cannot  be  stated  at 
le««  than  .VV.bhO."  It  appear*  from  the  same  report,  that, 
inrliuiing  every  place  of  worship,  the  agp-egate  number 
of  seats  unlet  or  not  allocatetl,  was  19,f>46.  Tho  relative 
nuniliers  of  the  dlfTerenl  sects  may  be  seen  from  the  fnl- 
ing  table,  which  includes  a list  of  baptisms,  Including 
births  of  the  chihlrcnof  panmli  who  disapproved  of  infant 
h.vptism,  for  the  year  ending  15th  Dec.  1H3U.  (('Jctosid, 
ut  tuprd,  p.  g.) 


Children  baptised  fn  1A30, 

By  clergymen  of  the  (.hiirch  of  Scotland  - - 3,123 

Do.  of  the  1‘nited  Associate  Synod  - (iti4 

Do.  of  the  Relief  Sriiod  - - - G7I 

Do.  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  • 915 

Do.  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  Methodists, 

indeja-ndenu,  and  other  denominations,  includ- 
ing birth*  among  Baptists,  Quakers,  Jews,  *c.  • 1J}94 

ToUl  • - 6,397 


Kduratiom.  — Under  this  head  the  university  claims 
the  first  Btlentinn.  it  was  founded  by  Bishop  Turn- 
bull,  hy  a papal  bull,  dated  1450;  and  its  privileges 
have  horn  subsequently  confirmed  aiW  exten<led  by  royal 
charters  and  parliamentary  statutes.  The  discipline  of 
the  university  is  administered  by  the  court  of  the  rector 
(or  vlee.rertor),  and  tiy  assessors  nominated  hv  him.  who 
have  fur  many  years  b^n  the  principal,  and  all  the  pro- 
thssors.  I'he  public  affairs  of  the  university  are  under 
the  management  of  the  senate,  which  is  composed  of  the 
rector,  dean  <»f  forulttes,  the  principal,  and  all  the  pro- 
fessors.the  latter  Iteingil  In  numlter.  The  business  ul  the 
c>dlege.  as  a siibordinatr  corporathm.  Is  inMiducted  by  the 
pnncijx-d  and  13  professors,  railed  the  KacuUv,  who,  with 


the  rector  and  dean,  dispense  the  cuUego  patrouage.  Tbs 
rector,  who  Is  generally  an  eminent  Jiterary  or  poUtical 
character,  who  seldom  resides,  or  even  appears,  except  at 
bis  Inauguration,  Is  chosen  annually  by  Ute  matriculated 
studtmts.  The  office,  w bleb  is  now  oiu>  of  distinctiou  only, 
has  becu  filled  by  Uurke,  Adam  Smith,  Kranris  Jt>flVey,  Sir 
Robert  Petd.  Ac.  There  is  also  a sinecure  officer,  named 
chancellor,  nomlnatevi  for  life  by  the  senate,  w ho  is  gene- 
rally a nobleman  of  distinctiou.  The  chancellor  appoints 
a vice-chancellor,  but  neither  has  any  rights  or  privileges 
either  in  the  discipline  of  the  institution  or  >n  the  ex- 
ercise of  its  patrouage.  In  addition  to  the  21  pro- 
fessors, there  u a lectxirer  ou  the  structure,  functions, 
and  diseases  of  the  eye.  GoTernraent  has  also  (I84ui 
instituted  a professorship  of  mechanics  and  civil 
engineering,  and  endowed  it  with  a salary  of  iSOl.  a 
year.  The  principal  presides  as  chairman  at  meetings 
of  the  senate,  and  generally  over  the  institution,  and 
is  honorary  professor  of  theology,  but  teaches  no  class. 
The  crown  it  patron  of  the  principaUty.  and  of  14  pro- 
fessorships. Including  that  newly  institute  : the  faculty, 
rector,  and  dean,  being  patrons  of  the  remaining  fiprofes- 
•orsliips.  The  professors  derive  their  incomes  partly  from 
the  fees  paid  by  the  students  (which  vary  ftom  3 to  S 
guineas),  and  partly  from  funds  (which  amounted,  in 
1824,10  9,406/.  a year)  belonging  to  the  college,  tnaddition 
to  these  source*  of  Income,  government  annually  give*  a 
grant,  varying  in  amount,  to  augment  the  income  of 
several  of  the  chairs.  It  is  required  by  law.  that  the 
principal  and  all  the  professors  be  members  of  the  esta- 
blished church : the  law,  however,  is  not  sirictlv  enforcesi, 
except  in  the  case  of  the  principal  and  theologmal  profes- 
sors. Rcllgiom  dlstlnctioni  are  of  no  consequence  in  tho 
case  of  students  ; those  only  who  belong  to  the  notional 
church  and  whose  parents  do  not  live  In  (own,  are  required 
to  attend  public  worship  in  the  College  Chspel.  The  cur- 
riculum is  divided  into  tho  four  faculties  of  Arts,  Divi- 
nity, Medicine,  and  Law  ; which  last  Is  confined  to  a 
single  professorship.  There  is  only  one  session  In  the 
year,  beginning  )0th  Oct.,  and  terminating  1st  May. 
There  are  29  Dursaries,  the  benefits  of  which  are  ex- 
tends to  65  students.  Their  average  Income 

Is  I.I6.V.  IQs.  4d.  j the  highest  is  5<V.;  the  lowest,  41.  10s. 
Mr.  bnell,  of  Warwieksnire,  about  a century  uo,  k-(l 
a landed  estate  in  that  county,  fur  the  purpose  of  found, 
ing  teu  exhibitioDi  in  Ballol  Callege.  Oxford.  In  fa- 
vour of  students  of  (hr  Episcopal  Church,  who  have 
attended  at  two  session*  at  the  university  of 

Glasgow,  or  one  session  tlicre,  and  two  at  some  other 
Scotch  university*.  Among  the  distinguished  persons 
who  have  been  raucatod  on  Snell's  foundation,  may  i>e 
mentioned  Dr.  DougLyi,  Bishop  of  Salisbury;  Adaui 
Smith : and  Dr.  Matthew  Uaillie.  Each  exhibition 
is  of  the  yearly  value  of  132/.,  and  la»ti  for  ten  year*. 
As  In  the  other  Scotch  universities,  there  arc  no 
apartments  for  the  residence  of  the  students  within 
the  coUen.  The  number  of  students  varies  from 
),000  to  1.200.  The  graduations  during  the  last  year 
were  as  follows:— In  arts,  '23;  In  mcdicino,  117;  In 
surgery.  19.  Tho  university  library,  which  was  founded 
in  the  15th  century,  contains  nearly  loO.OOU  volumes, 
and  is  open  to  the  students.  A vaJuahlo  botanical 
mden.  consisting  uf  8 acres,  on  the  >V . <t(  the  city,  was 
Instituted  by  the  united  contributions  of  tho  goveniment, 
the  university,  and  (he  cidiens  of  Glasgow,  for  the  use 
of  the  professor  of  botany,  who  lectures  in  a hall  erect- 
ed within  its  precincts.  Some  of  the  most  illustrious 
names  in  the  literature  of  Scotland  have  been  professors 
in  the  University  of  Glasgow  ; amongst  others  may  bo 
specified  Uutcfaosvn,  Adam  Smith,  Slmson,  MUlar,  sad 
Reid. 

Anderson's  University,  or  Andersonlan  Institutimi, 
was  founded  by  Dr.  John  Anderson,  I'rofessor  of  Natural 
Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Glasgow,  who  dlt^d  in 
1796,  leaving  his  effects,  including  hi*  museum  and  phi- 
losophical apparatus,  to  the  Institution.  It  is  under  the 
management  of  81  trustees,  who  elect  successors  to 
those  who  retire.  It  possesses  a fine  building  in  Georre 
Street,  embracing  suitable  class-rooms,  a large  ball, 
chemical  rooms,  and  a museum.  It  consists  of  throe 
distinct  departments  : — I . General  branches  for  youth, 
consisting  of  mathematics,  logic  and  ethics,  natural  phi- 
losophy, chemistry,  French,  geography,  drawing,  and 
painting.  2.  A medical  school,  embracing  ul  tho 
branches  for  the  various  college*  of  surgeons,  and  public 
boards.  3.  Mechanics'  classes  ; comprising  I>0  lectures  on 
mechanics  and  chemistry,  in  alternate  winters,  aivd 
drawing.  Excepting  those  in  the  mechanics'  classes, 
the  lecturers  pay  rents  for  their  rooms.  I'bcre  is  a good 
library,  to  which  the  students  have  access.  The  rinsse* 
for  mechanics  in  this  Institution  were  Ihejfrs/  established 
In  the  empire. 

The  Glasgow  mechanics'  institution  was  founded  in 
1823.  rhiefiy  by  some  members  of  Ihe  meehanics*  class  in 
Anderstm's  University,  who  frit  dissatisfied  with  (he 
management.  A ticket,  price  10*.,  admits  to  the  classes 
Of  natural  philosophy  and  chemistry,  on  each  of  which 
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thrr(>  It  an  annual  courts  of  26  Irrturci  ; and  vanoui  Dieted  with  clattiral  literature.  C.lat^nw  It  not.  how- 
ot)ii-r  branches  are  (nutfht.  The  value  of  their  ac>  ever,  a literary  otart ; and  Its  authors  tmiallr  niAe  ar« 
ruinulalrd  property  in  books  (4.000  volt.),  apparatus,  raniteim'ntt  with  Esiinburfth  or  lAwdon  noutet  for 
ami  modcit,  i»  estimated  at  3.000/. ; there  it,  tM*«idet,  a I printing  and  publlthing  their  works, 
building  fund  uf  t»30/  fn  teiiiitjn  IKHU40.  'ibo  tickets  The  rAnrr/dMe  iutinutioHs  of  the  city  are  too  numer> 
were  tuld  f»r  the  ciattes  of  chi-inistrv  and  mrchanict,  out  to  be  minutely  •p«.‘cldrd.  They  romprltr,  atmmgtt 
and  4.14  fur  those  of  tHit.-tny.  physlolngy,  music,  and  others,  two  lying-in  lintpftals  and  dliptmtarles,  a cow* 
KngUsh  literature.  The  class  fees  amounted  In  the  pnx  Institullun,  Magdalene  asylum,  deaf  and  dumb  in- 
same  year  to  Hi-V. ; the  annual  suhscrlpciuns  and  dona-  I stltution,  blind  asvium,  eye  Infirmary,  lunatic  asylum, 
tions  to  174/.  A srientifle  apd  literary  reading-room  it  | house  of  refuge,  numane  society,  he.  In  addition  to 
att.-u'hed  to  the  institution.  Four  similar  institutioos  Hutcheton'shospital,forthemaiutenanceofdeaiyedbur* 
r^tahlished  In  the  suburbs,  are  all  wril  attended.  gesses  and  their  widows,  and  the  education  of  hors,  sons 

The  parliamenLary  returns  show  that,  in  UOI.  when  the  of  burgesses,  there  are  numerous  freeschools  for  tne  poor, 
jmp.,  Inriuding  t4>me  districts  not  reckoned  in  the  city,  and  similar  institutions.  About  70,000/.  are  expendeo 
an40unied  to  near  214,000,  there  were  14  parochial  annually  for  religious,  benevolent,  and  educational  pur* 
schotils  with  2.^  ina<>trrs.  and  INO  other  schools  with  poses,  under  the  management  of  the  magistrates  and 
202  matters.  But  those  are  exclusive  of  female  schools,  parochial  clergy,  part  being  the  produce  of  funds  be* 
of  children  tauglit  by  tlomestic  tutors,  of  numerous  queathed, and  part  the  result  of  voluntary  contributions. 
Sunday  sc  hools,  and  of  the  public  Institutions  just  de*  This  it  exclusive  of  Hutcheson's  hospital,  aitd  three  cha- 
scrib»-d.  sun.  however,  we  Incline  to  think  that  there  rlty  schools  otherwise  endowed. 

are  some  omissions  In  the  returns  to  parliament,  inas-  A regular  police  establishment  was  first  organised  in 
much  as  the  children  at  school  in  Glasgow  is.  according  this  town  by  act  of  parliament  In  IMUO.  It  is  now  a 
to  them,  nearly  a third  below  the  average  of  Scotland,  most  eflicient  body,  consisting  of  H heads  of  departments, 
the  pupils  not  exceeding  7(  per  cent,  of  the  whole  pop.  3 lieutenants.  officers,  13.6  night  watchmen,  8 coal* 
.-Vcrorolng  to  a reUtru  mo«le  to  the  Cicneral  Assembly,  In  weighers.  2]  lammllghters.  5h  nremen,  and  'Jfl  super* 
|h3-%  tlie  children  belwt'cn  6 and  1.6  years  of  nge  unable  nunieraries  ; in  all,  3U  persons.  It  Is  under  thedirectlou 
to  read,  in  five  of  the  city  parUlu-s,  lucludiiig  about  a of  the  magistrates,  the  dean  of  guild,  the  convener  of  the 
fourth  part  of  the  whole  pop.,  amounted  to  h,2ii.6.  {Ilepuri  trades'  house,  and  one  commissioner  from  each  ward, 
the  GcncrcU  At*cmbjy'$  Educatiun  Comtmltet,  IeAI,  chosen  by  the  rate-payers ; and  Is  supported  by  a tax, 
p.  3H.)  averaging  about  6 pi*r  rent  on  the  rentM.  The  number 

'riie  High  School  deserves  particular  mention.  It  was  of  ptmlle  executimis,  from  1766  to  IMO,  a period  of  76 
formerly  an  exclusively  classical  seminary,  with  the  ex-  years,  was  1U2,  being,  at  an  average,  U per  annum.  The 
ceptiun  of  a writing  class,  iuiving  .*>  teachers  for  Latin  and  | gaol,  though  constructed  in  IHIO.  is  ucficient  in  accom- 
Greek.  with  1 fur  writing ; the  time  devoted  to  classical  j mcMlatlon  ; tait  the  bridewell  is  admitted  to  be  one  uf  the 
literature  lx.‘iiig  from  .6  to  6 hours  d.uly.  But.  in  1^31.  I must  perfect  eslalillshmenu  of  the  kind  in  the  empire, 
it  was  resolved  to  nioilify  the  ciiurse  uf  fnstruction  In  the  | F.ach  prisoner  is  eonilned  In  a separate  cell,  and  cm* 
ecliuol,  su  as  to  make  it  mure  suitable  to  the  wants  of  a i ployed  at  his  own  business.  Mr.  Hymans  says  that,  in 
groat  moiMifacturliig  and  mmincrclal  city.  In  cuose-  resi>cct  of  cleanliness  and  economy,  this  Institution  leaves 
quetice,  the  classical  de{ariment  was  limited  tu  2 teach*  I nnthing  to  desire,  aiul  is  a pattern  for  Europe.  In  1837, 
ers.  and  the  lime  to  2 hour# ; and  teachers  of  English  I the  committals  were  2,0<»7,  and  the  average  period  of 
literature,  geogiaphy,  mntiu  ipalh'*.  m«Klcm  Utiguages.  ' confinement  63  days.  l>educting  the  value  of  the  pri* 
and  drawing  were  introdin  cd.  In  t<u>,  a rl^rmlr.d  class  sum-rs’  labour,  it  cost  the  public,  during  the  above  year, 
W4S  ('stabli«lu*d ; an<I  soon  afterwards  this  di  i>..r;ment  ouIyM64 

was  made  to  embrace  uatural  plillusuphy  auJ  natural  ; f^ade  and  mantifacttiret. — C3\Kiaom  o%t*  its  present 
history'.  ! greatness  to  its  advantageous  situation  on  a fine  river,  in 

A normal  school,  or  n scitrosl  for  inctrnrting  te.-irhers  one  of  the  richest  coal  and  mineral  districts  in  the  empire, 
in  the  art  of  tuiilon,  was  t'uiinded  by  the  (dasgnw  KUu-  Originally,  however,  the  Clyde  was  much  encumlH-red 
catiutmi  Committee  in  IKIO,  and  was  the  first,  and  may,  i by  lonls  and  shallows,  and  for  a lengthened  period  it 
m fact,  be  still  regardesl  ai  the  only,  seminary  of  the  kind  : served  r.vlher  to  excite  and  dlsap)>oint  expeciaUuni.  than 
In  .Scotland.  Us  directors  must,  according  tu  its  con*  ] to  confer  any  real  commercial  adrantoges  on  the  city.  In 
itUutiim.  belong  to  the  nstloual  church  ; but  there  is  no  i IGG2,  after  several  other  schemes  hod  faile<i.  the  macls- 
such  exclusion  in  regard  to  those  who  areinsiructed  in  tr.vtes  of  Glasgow  purchased  the  ground  on  which  Fort 
it.  The  fee  Is  3/. 3s.  for  the  coursv  uf  traJulng,  which  may  Glasgow  (16  miles  lower  down  tne  river)  now  stands, 
extend  over  a whole  year.  . where  tliey  formnl  a harlo>ur  and  a graving  dock,  the  first 

Notwithstanding  their  derotion  to  commercial  pursuits,  ' work  of  Its  kind  in  Scotland.  For  a cuuvidernblc  pe- 
tite merrh.'uiti  ot  tilasgow  have  always  been  dUtin*  ri«>d  the  Intcrcmirse  between  Glasgow  and  its  newly 
gnished  by  (heir  aUeiitlon  to  and  patroii^e  of  literature  ' acquired  port  was  nrinriytally  carried  on  by  land  car- 
aiid  sriencf . The  Literary  and  Commercial  Society  was  riage  ; but  from  1666  attem|its  were  evt'ry  now  aiKl 
e<talilishixl  nearly  a century  ago,  and  can  exhibit  fn  tlie  ' then  made  to  deepen  the  river.  In  I6''8  a quav  was 
list  of  its  mentbers,  at  ditrerrnt  times,  the  names  of  formed  at  the  DnamiieUw  ; but  errn  so  late  as  lf7.'>  no 
Dr.  Francis  Hulrheson,  .\>Um  Smith,  Dr.  Jnsrph  Black,  vt'ssel,  drawing  6 (1.  water,  could  reach  Glasgow,  ex- 
Sfr.  Millar,  pr.>fev«<)r  of  l.iw,  and  other  distinguished  cept  at  spring  tides.  At  length,  however,  apian,  pro* 
iiidividiuU.  It  h.tv.  inti’ 111,  since  its  origin.  Iichoi  at-  posed  tu  17*^  by  Mr.  Golbiim,  engineer  of  Chester,  for 
tciiil«-d  by  the  leading  citizens  of  Glasgow,  both  literary  deepening  the  river  to  7 fl.  at  neap  tides,  was  adopted, 
ai.d  commercial.  In  the  range  of  its  discussions,  it  in-  He  proceeded  to  arrompMsh  his  task,  partly  by  the  era- 
iludis  every  subject  except  theotr^  and  parly  politics.  ' pl<.>yineiit  of  dredging  machines,  and  partly  by  conitruct- 
7'lie  Glasgow  IMiMosophlcal  Si>clvt^  inuitue«-d  iu  i'02,  ' ing  dams  and  jetties,  so  as  to  confine  and  strengthen  the 
is  ;il*o  an  imiKirtant  a>sociatiim.  The  Maitland  Club,  course  of  the  river.  These  measures  have  since  been 
inslituted  in  Gla«r«>w  in  iH24,  Is  similar  tu  the  Datma-  I continuously  and  energetically  followed  up.  particularly 
Une  Club  of  I'.diiiburgli,  and  the  Boxbiirglie  Club  of ! uf  late  years ; and  with  such  success,  that  vessels  draw. 
London,  printing  fur  the  me  uf  its  mrniU  rs  MSS.  and  ; iiig  15  u.  w ater  come  up  to  the  city  at  springs,  and  that 
rare  works  illustiatUe  of  the  early  history,  manners,  and  there  is  usually  a depth  of  6 (1.  water  In  the  river  at  low 
literature  uf  Scotland.  It  was  nrigln.tlly  limited  to  60  \ neaps.  There  are  still  four  dredging  machines  and  two 
members  ; but  ha*  bt'vn  extended  to  |(N>.  Glasgow  has  I diving  bells  In  constant  employment.  The  river,  fur  7 m, 
also  two  statistical  societies,  a geological  society,  .'md  below  the  city,  is  very  mucti  contracted,  and  forms  nearly 
several  ofhera  In  addiiion  to  tho^e  U'longing  to  the  a straight  line;  the  sloping  hanks,  formed  of  whinstono, 
univervity.  tu  Anderson's  institution,  and  to  the  mecha-  being  constructed  in  imitation  of  ashlar.  The  accura* 
nicB*  institution,  there  are  mimeroni  subsciption  and  mnrlation  for  shipping  at  the  Broomielaw  has  been  very 
rirnilating  libraries,  of  which  the  two  mo>t  important  greatly  extendeu;  but  a measure  is  now  before  |>arlla* 
.'ire  the  Glasgow  (mblic  library,  and  Stirling's,  each  con*  ment  for  adding  to  U,  by  the  construction  of  extensive 
taining  upwards  of  lo.OOO  volumes.  The  first  newspaper  d«»cks,  and  other  conveniences. 

puhlishni  In  this  city,  the  G/(ugotc  Comruul,  made  Its  The  influence  of  these  improvements  on  the  shipping 
npprorance  In  1715;  since  which  lime,  attempts  to  esla-  and  trade  uf  Glasgow  lias  been  must  striking.  Dr.  Clo* 
bli'h  t*t  have  b^n  movie,  but  at  this  moment  ( l*<40)  only  land  says  that.  **L‘is  than  60  years  ago,  a few  gabbar^, 
10  survive;  2 published  tlirlcc  a week,  6 twiceawuck,  and  these  only  30  or  40  tons  burden,  come  up  toGlasgow ; 
and  3 once  a wwk.  and  i recollect  the  time  when,  /or  veekt  togcMcr.  not  a 

LftterprcM  printing  was  not  introduced  into  Glasgow  vessel  of  any  descriptiun  was  to  be  found  m the  port  of 
till  1638.  upwards  of  100  years  after  It  had  been  ostabliMicd  Glasgow."  ( Fot  ttu'r  and  I'rctnU  Stair  qf  O'/osgt/ir,  3U.) 
in  I'dinhurgh  ; nor  did  it  flourish  there  fur  nearly  a ccr>*  Now,  how  ever,  a greater  number  of  sailing  vessels  and  of 
tury  after  its  Introduction.  But  about  the  middle  of  lost  steanrers  Iwlong  to  Glasgow  than  tu  any  other  Scotch 
century  the  Messrs.  Foulls  raisetl  the  Gl.xsguw  press  to  port;  and  the  arbour  is  constantly  crowded  with  ships 
the  highest  eminence,  and  their  editions  of  some  of  the  from  foreign  i^arts,  coasting  vessels,  and  steamers.  The 
prineip.vl  Greek  and  loitin  classics  are  valuable  alike  for  ctcain-packeti  belonging  to  the  Clyde  that  ply  to  Liver- 
tlie  Iveauty  of  tliHr  ty  pography,  arsd  their  accuracy,  in  pool,  Dublin,  ojhI  Bcliost,  are  amongst  the  finest  vesikrU 
tlie  course  of  the  prex-nt  century  Messrs.  John  & Au-  of  their  class  In  the  empire.  Iu  all.  there  belonged  to 
d'  I'M  Duncan.  ) r>:d<  rs  to  (hr  iiniM  rsity,  have  published  Glasgow  in  lK3a,  .S3  steamers;  of  the  aggregate  burden  of 
some  s]  h-mlJd  editions  of  the  classai,  and  of  worlw  con*  C/Ai  tous.  Subjoiiu  U is  au  — 
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Arrot'NT  of  the  KMt  Amount  of  th«  Tnnnafte  Duet  on 
Shlpptog  comlnir  up  to  the  BroomieUw  at  difTcrrut 
perii^  lincc  1770 : — 


Ymts. 

Kvwntiv. 

Vmts. 

Rervnsc. 

t,.  «.  4. 

L.  t.  4. 

1770 

149  )0  0 

1830 

S),«9«  is  A 

17SO 

1AI5  B 4 

IHU 

SIAIO  19  S 

17W) 

t.Y5()  0 4 

IH3C 

SA.A19  14  n 

IMS) 

9..M9  1C  1 

tw? 

SA,.VJA  X S 

ISIU 

7 6 

13  0 

IHVO 

CAXS  IH  10 

ivsy 

43.m  14  lu 

The  buitnoM  connertod  wtib  the  port  and  the  rirer 
it  maoaited  by  parliamentary  truatee*.  The  groM  rr- 
T«rrme  of  the  trust  for  the  year  ending  the  31st  of  August 
IH39,  amounted  to  I3«.  6d. ; and  the  expenditure, 

including  interest  of  debt,  to  I7s.  4d.  The  nett 

debt  due  by  Che  trust  amounted  at  the  same  period  to 
)22,33M.  is.  3d.  The  port  duet  were  raised  in  1^36  from  U. 
to  Is.  4d.  per  ton.  IVrhaps.onthe  whole,  it  is  tobere^m* 
ted  that,  instead  of  attempting  to  improre  the  narigatioa 
of  the  Clyde,  a ship>canal  had  not  been  construcieo  from 
Glasgow  to  the  deep  water  in  the  river  ; but  it  Is  now  too 
late  to  think  of  such  a measure.  Subjoined  Is  an 


Account  of  the  Arrivals  of  Sailing  and  Steam  Vessels  at  the  Broomlolaw  during  tho  Two  Years  ending  the 

81st  of  Augiut,  1S39. 
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AaiUng  VMerU. 

Steam  Viaris 

('outing  snd  Sailing' 

VvMTtv.  I 

Fotvign  V’awek, 

Tennsge  ot 
CoMltng 

Tonn^tv f vrvlgTi 

Total  Tennagv. 

T— 

1 4,14C  1 

1.37 

J!W.4*>6 

i 9I.974 

BI4.47I 

7S14>n 

! 5,314  1 

169 

»1t.633 

1 W/Wi 

»9C,30t 

744,394 

' ! 

3t 

40,143 

! 4,694  _ 

A4A3I 

3.SA64 

The  progress  of  trade  at  Glasgow  Is  further  exempUfled 
by  tbt  foUuwiug 

Accotnt  of  the  Cuitoros*  Duties  collected  at  Glasgow 
since  1811. 


1SH 

- 4-.4.IIS 

1SV7 

IH37  • 

. 1,.'.8.7»1 

1X13 

- 7,4H 

• «.7« 

I8.T3  . 

- 97.0(7 

1SI4 

- 7.170 

lv74 

. ITi.Wr 

1844  . 

■ 1C6.9I3 

1114 

. M,3<>0 

• 41,144 

II4V4  . 

. »70.r.ft7 

|Hl6 

- 8,471 

IS7C 

. 7H.959 

18.46  • 

- 514.701 

1SI7 

• s.toi 

l«it7 

- 71.'»7t 

IV*7  - 

- .8*9,707 

• 8.407 

18(4 

■ T4.7VI 

1848  . 

. .4‘H.I44 

1X19 

. a.XM 

lH79 

• 70.?*64 

I!l.39  • 

• 466.975 

isg* 

- lW«»i) 

KM 

- W/H4 

- 11.(79 

IH.31 

• 77.0M 

In  1781  .the  rer«*niie  of  the  Glasgow  post.offlcc  amounted 
to  4.34W. : in  iKin.  it  amountnl  to  27,»98f. ; in  1H31.  to 
35.643/. ; and  In  IK39.  tu  47A/7/. 

(ItMais  and  RaHroads.  — In  addition  to  river  navi, 
gation.  the  city  ettjnys  the  advantage  of  several  canals 
and  r^iruads.  Ot  Che  former,  the  Forth  and  Clyde, 
generally  called  the  Great  Canal,  begun  in  i7<>8,  but  not 
completed  till  i7b8,  is  by  far  the  most  Important.  It 
unites  the  two  seas  nn  tho  K.  and  W.  of  Scotland,  extend- 
ing from  Grangemouth  on  the  Frith  of  Forth,  to  Dowling 
Bay  on  tiie  Clyde,  a diilancc  of  85  m.,  with  a collateral 
cut  of  2|  m to  Port  Dundas,  at  the  N.  extremily  nf  the 
city  of  Glasgow.  Its  mr<iium  width  at  the  surface  )s 
K ft,,  at  the  bottom  37,  ami  the  depth  of  water  |0  ft  ; 
thus  serving  fur  the  transit  of  vessels  of  upwanl*  nf  lOO 
tons  iMirden.  Tlie  income  nf  this  canal,  in  IW>,  was 
€3.743/.  I6i.  Id.  The  Union  Canal  from  Edinhiirgh 
joins  this  c.anal  4 m.  K.  Grangemouth.  The  other  ca- 
nals are.  the  MonkUind.  length  13  m..  which  connects 
Glasgow  with  ttir  coal  and  Iron  mines  in  the  pars,  of 
Old  ami  S'ew  Munkland  : and  tiie  filasgow,  Puisiry. 
and  Johnstone  Catul.  The  depth  of  these  canals  is 
6 ft.  Willi  regard  to  railways,  the  Monkland  and  Kirk- 
intilloch Kailway,  length  m..  connects  the  two  pa- 
rishes In  question  with  the  Great  Canal,  and  thereby 
with  Glasgow.  The  Ballochnev  Hailway  is  merely  an 
extension  of  the  one  just  named  into  the  coal  and  iron- 
stone districts.  11)0  Garnkirk  and  Glasgow  Kailway, 
length  *4  m.,  forms  a cnmmunicalinn  between  the  city 
and  valuable  mines  of  coal  and  Ironstone  in  the  par. 
of  Cadder.  In  addition  to  these  lines,  a railroad  be- 
tween Glasgow.  Paisley,  and  Ayr,  is  (July,  1840)  on  the 
verge  of  being  complete,  that  part  of  the  line  between 
Glasgow  and  Paisley  being  sdreadv  in  operation.  In  1838, 
an  act  fora  railway  between  F^lnburgh  and  Glasgow, 
length  46  ra.,  was  obtained : the  work  is  considerably 
advanced,  and  it  is  siip|>osed  will  be  mmpleteil  in  1 84 1 . 

Prior  to  1300,  Glasgow  was  merely  a tiihlng  village, 
that  part  of  it  lying  on  the  river,  now  the  llriggate, 
being  called  the  Fither-mw.  The  business  was  long 
on  a small  scale,  and  limited  to  the  home  market : but, 
In  1450,  tiie  trade  of  Ashing  and  curing  salmon  ana  her- 
rings for  the  French  market  was  introduced  ; a tralBc  that 
was  carried  nn  with  varied  success  for  about  two  centu- 
ries. Indeed  this  seems  to  have  been  the  only  important 
branch  of  business  carried  on  here  till  1638,  when  a per- 
son of  the  name  of  Kleyming,  and  partners,  proposed  to 
erect  aweaving  factory. provided  the  municipal  authorities 
would  grant  them  enenuragemenL  On  considering  this 
Offer,  the  town-council  gave  them  a lease  of  suitable  pre- 
mises, fur  17  rears,  free  of  rent ; an  act  of  liberality  that 
ran  great  risk  of  being  defeated  by  the  opposition  of 
the  freemen  weavers,  who  protesteu  against  the  grant, 
on  the  ground  that  the  Calory  woula  be  injurious  to 
their  Interests.  In  the  end  the  company,  to  get  rid  of 
the  opposition,  Mreed  not  to  employ  any  weavers  other 
than  freemen  I This  was  the  origin  of  weaving  factorirs 
tu  tilaaguw.  But  nearly  a eeirtury  elapsed  before  the 
manufarture  nf  lawns,  cambrics,  and  such  like  fabrics, 
was  introduced.  These,  however,  were  extensively  pro- 


duced ftvm  about  1740,  till  the  business  was  superseded 
by  the  Introduction  of  the  cotton  manufacture. 

The  situation  of  Glasgow  as  to  trade,  in  I6.M,  may 
be  accurately  leanied  from  the  statement  of  Tucker, 
who  had  been  eommissiuned  by  ('rumweH's  govem- 
ineot  to  draw  up  a report  on  the  revenue  of  customs 
and  excise  In  Scotland.  **  With,”  savs  he,  speaking 
of  Glasgow,  “ibe  exception  of  the  colieginors,  all  the 
inhahitants  are  traders  ; some  tu  Ireland,  with  small 
smlddy  coals,  in  open  boats,  from  four  to  ten  tons,  from 
whence  they  bring  hoops,  rungs,  barrel  staves,  meal, 
oats,  and  butter  ; some  to  France,  with  piaidlng,  coals, 
and  herring,  from  which  the  return  Is  salt,  pepper,  rai- 
sins, and  prunes;  sotne  to  Norway  f<»r  t'mber.  There 
hath  likewise  been  some  who  ventured  as  far  as  Darba- 
does.  but  the  loss  which  they  sustained  bv  being  obliged 
to  come  home  late  In  the  year,  has  mauc  them  discon- 
tinue going  thither  anv  more.  The  mercantile  genius 
of  the  people  Is  strong.  If  they  were  not  checked  and  kept 
under  oy  the  shallowness  of  their  river  every  day  moro 
and  more  incroasiog  and  Ailing  up,  so  that  no  vessel  of 
any  burthen  can  come  up  nearer  the  town  than  14m., 
where  they  must  unlade,  and  send  up  their  timber  on 
rafts,  and  all  other  commodities  by  3 or  4 tons  of  goods  at 
a time.  In  small  cobbles,  or  boats,  of  3,  4,  or  5,  anti  non* 
above  6 ton  a boat.  There  it  in  this  place  a rolleetor.  a 
cheque,  and  four  waiters.  There  arc  12  vessels  heloiiginK 
to  the  merchants  of  (his  port.  vli..  3 of  150  tons  each.  1 of 
HO.  2 of  100,  1 of  50,  3 of30.  I of  15.  and  I of  12.  none  of 
which  come  up  to  the  town.  Total.  l>57  tons.'* 

A company  fur  carrying  on  the  a haie  Ashcry  and  making 
soap  was  furmeil  in  1674.  They  einul(^<‘d  five  ships,  and 
haa  extensive  premises  at  Greenock  fur  boiling  blublter 
and  curing  Ash.  l*he  whale  Oshery  has  long  tM^en  given 
up;  but  the  soap  maniifiu ture  has  ever  since  been  ex- 
tensively carried  on.  This  i«  evinced  by  the  foci  that  the 
quantity  of  soap  made  In  Glasgow  in  Ih3<>  amounted  to 
S.K5N.844  lbs.  of  hard,  and  2.519.130  llis.  of  suD  soap,  being 
more  than  half  the  Quantity  of  soap  made  during  the 
tame  yMr  in  Scotland.  The  manufacture  of  rojics  was 
commenced  in  1696 ; and  two  years  afterwards  an  act 
of  parliament  was  obtained  in  favour  of  this  business. 
Imposing  a dutv  on  all  ropes  imported  ftom  the  Sound 
or  E.  seas  ; and  In  return,  the  company  were  to  advancti 
a capital  of  40,000/.  Scots,  and  to  bring  in  foreigners  to 
the  work.  The  manufaeture  of  ropes  and  cordage  it  now 
also  an  extensive  branch  of  industry,  In  which  Urge  capi. 
Uls  are  invested.  The  tanning  of  leather  and  the  brea  ing 
busiocu  were  introduced  nrrviouslv  to  the  Union  ( 1707), 
and  have  ever  tiure.  particularly  the  latter,  fonned  iin- 
portant  branches  of  manufacture.  Almost  the  whole  of 
the  Scotch  ale  imported  into  our  colonies  is  produced  at 
Glasgow. 

But  It  was  not  till  after  the  Union,  In  1707.  when  tho 
trade  to  the  American  and  West  Indian  colonies  was.  for 
the  Arst  time,  opened  to  the  enterprise  and  artirlty  of  the 
Scotch,  that  the  commetrial  energies  of  Glasgow  began 
to  be  fully  develojied.  Her  merchants  immediately  cm* 
barked  in  the  trade  to  the  W.  Indies  and  America,  espo- 
dally  in  that  to  Maryland  and  Virginia  ; and  such  waa 
the  success  that  attended  their  riTorts  in  this  new 
department,  that  in  a few  rears  Glasgow  became  tivo 
grand  fntrrpdt  through  which  tho  farmers  general 
of  France  prindpally  received  tbelr  supplies  of  to- 
bacco. But  for  a consklrrable  time  thev  canted  on 
tbdr  colonial  trade  in  vessels  chartered  from  English 
ports;  and  it  was  not  till  1718,  that  a ship,  built  In 
the  Clyde,  the  propertir  of  Glasgow  merchants,  crossed 
the  AUantic  i To  such  an  extent  was  this  branch  of 
commerce  carried  on,  that,  fur  several  years  prior  to 
1770,  the  annual  import  of  tobacco  into  the  Clyde  ranged 
from  3.5.000  to  45,(iOO  hogheatls.  In  1771,  the  quantity 
was  49.016  hogsheads  : and  in  1775,  .57,143.  The  .8mc- 
rican  war  put  an  riid  to  a traffic  from  which  Glasgow 
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hnd  rcaiMHt  prat  adrarttam.  But  no  sooner  bad 
thia  biutni'H  Ihtd  cut  off  tnan  tbe  merchant!  lUrectinl 
their  energin  to  other  channeU  ; and  found  In  tbc  eaten* 
alon  of  the  W.  India  trade,  and  atlU  more  in  the  intro* 
duction  of  tbe  cottuo  manufacture,  new  and  far  more 
prt^uctlve  •ource»  of  emplo^ent  and  wealth.  The 
wonderful  inreotioni  and  dlacoveHea  of  llargreavea. 
Arkwright,  and  Watt,  powerfully  attracted  tbe  attention 
of  tbe  more  enterprUing  and  inteUlftent  cltUcnt  of  Glaa* 
mow ; and  in  a few  rears  the  cotton  manufacture  wai 
Introduced  and  eaUwlUhcd.  Tbu  manufacture  of  H> 
nciis,  lawn*,  cambrics,  Ac.,  haring  been  alrea^  ex* 
tenilrely  carried  on,  the  work*people  had  little  dimculty 
In  applying  themselres  to  the  new  business ; at  tbe 
same  lime  that  the  farourable  situation  of  the  city  fur 
trade,  and  its  unlimited  command  of  coal  and  iron 
ore,  gare  it  erery  Durility  fur  successfully  prosecuting 
the  manufacture.  Hence  it  is  that  for  a lengthened 
period  Glasgow  has  been  second  only  to  Manchester 
in  this  great  department  of  itidustrr.  Her  cotton  mills 
are  on  the  largest  scale,  her  machinery  Is  of  the  roost 
perfect  description,  and  in  the  fineness  of  her  muslins 
and  other  fabrics,  she  is,  perhaps,  unrivalled.  Tbe  fol* 
lowing  table  shows  the  number  of  cotton  and  other  lac* 
tories  in  Glasgow  aod  its  immediate  suburbs,  In  1H34-39 ; 
and  of  the  hat^  employed.  ( Farh'ammtarif  Report  r<* 
loMmg  to  hiUU  and  taclork't,  p.  IStili.) 


Hw<-1«  ot 
M*nu£sc- 
tum- 

No.  of 
Mills. 

I’prsmi  uraiWr  tl|  I’wsucm  sIiot*  Si 
YesnofAxs.  | V««nofAao. 

Total  «< 
both 
8«aos. 

Famvsles.  Msla^ 

FSwvaleSi 

C'oibm 
Waoll«B  • 

Piss 
Hitk  • 

TuUit  - 

lui 

3 

s 

s 

2,441 

111 

ta 

67 

a.ivio  t,Aia 

1X9 

l.'.l  4.S 

250  43 

4,178 

48 

47 

70 

673 

xvt 

410 

too 

8J73  3,09.^  4J41  1 ISA39 

There  belonged  to  Glasgow,  in  liW.  no  fewer  than 
38,(Xi0  hand-looms ; vis.,  in  the  city  and  suburbs, 

and  )3,4ti3  in  other  towns,  employed  on  account  of  Glas- 
gow manufactures.  (.Vne  Staihi.  Ace.  of  Sco/.,  S (iltugov, 

ft.  154.)  Aod  the  number  U suppirsed  rather  to  nave 
ocreasetl  in  the  Inlerval.  The  hand-loom  weavers 
at  a distance  receive  the  average  rate  of  wages,  but  have 
the  exptuise  of  carriage  to  defray  lH>th  from  and  to  Glas- 
gow. Not  only,  however.  Is  Cil.asgow  the  great  centre  of 
the  cotton  maiuiCacture.  containing  101  mills;  hut  if  a 
circle  with  a radius  of  10  m.  be  drawn  around  Glasgow. 
It  Will  embrace  (iO  additional  mills,  comprising,  in  fact, 
the  whole  cotton  mills  of  Scotland  except  S5.  scattered 
over  a diifcrent  counties.  The  Glasgow  mills  are  all 
moved  by  steam  power.  The  above  estlmnti'S  are 
exclusive  of  vast  numisers  of  persons  enipluyi'd  in  tam- 
bouring, bh-arhing,  drring,  printing.  Ac.  Glasgow  is 
especially  famous  for  Its  success  in  dvring  cottons  red  ; 
in  this  res|M>ct  It  is  superior  to  any  other  manutarturtng 
town  in  Kritain,  though  still  inferior  to  several  of  those 
on  the  Continent.  (Fur  some  information  with  respect 
to  the  quantity  of  cotton  spun  In  Scotland,  and  tbe  value 
of  the  manufacture,  see  anti,  p.  77'i.) 

Glasgow  U also  becoming,  or  rather,  has  already  be*  . 
come,  tbe  centre  of  a must  extensive  iron  trade.  In  ' 
fact,  the  production  of  iron  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
this  city  alreadv  exceeds  that  of  either  Monmouthshire  | 
or  GUiiiorgnnsmre.  and  promises  very  s|»oedily  to  be 
equal,  or  sU(>erior,  to  that  of  the  whole  of  S.  Viales. 
It  lias  incre.vved  with  unparalleled  rapidity.  In  l^Hsi, 
the  proilucu  of  iron  In  this  county  did  not  exceed  D.tXiO 
tuns;  in  15:U,  it  was  cstimate<l  at  about  44.(KO  tons  ; and 
we  have  ascertained,  from  returns  drawn  up  with  the 

freatevt  care,  that,  in  June.  I MO.  there  were  at  work  in 
oinarkthireAO  furnaces.  proiUicing  at  the  rate  of  about 
2M),OUO  tons  a year ! and  several  luldiiional  furnaces  were 
then.  also,  in  the  course  of  living  convtrurted. 

'I'hcrr  are  in  (flasgow  five  joint-vUK'k  banking  com* 
panies  belonging  to  the  city,  some  of  which  have  very 
considerable  bodies  of  proprietors.  But  a large  pro- 
portion of  the  hanking  business  Is  transacted  by  the 
Draiichet  of  the  Koyal  Bank,  tbe  DrltUh  Linen  Cum- 
|iu>y,  Ac.,  established  here.  There  Is  also  a provident 
and  a savings’  bank.  The  latter  held  on  the  10th  of 
Nov..  K19,  deposits  to  the  amount  of  123,201/.,  contri- 
buted by  driMisitors. 

The  chemical  works  at  St.  Bollox  (Charles  Tennant 
and  Co.),  for  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid,  chloride 
of  lime,  soda,  and  soap,  extend  over  10  acres  of  ground, 
and  contain  iitiwanU  of  IO0  furnaces.  retorU,  or  fire- 
places. IMstlUrrles.  potteries,  sug.nr-reflning.  and  manv 
minor  branches  of  iiuliistry  are  successfully  prosecuted. 
We  may  roeiitlon.  that  the  curing  of  rewm/i  of  betj  is  car- 
ried on  to  a great  extent  in  Glasgow.  ))r.(  h-laod  men- 
tions, that  In  1x39  no  fewer  than  14.49I  rounds  of  beef  were 
sent  from  Fdiuburgh  to  Glasgow  to  be  curl'd  1 'nie  quan- 
tity of  c«»al.  from  the  collieries  In  the  nelghlwurhood, 
brought  to  Glajgow  in  1«3I.  amnunti’d.  according  to  Dr. 
rieUi)d,to.*<l.049tons.of  which  l-'l.fiOO  were  exported. 
The  quantity  brought  to  Glasgow  Is  now  estimated  at 


yS'W't*  Ions. 


SMp-bullding,  except  In  respect  to  steam-boats,  can 
soarcelv  be  said  to  exist  In  Glasgow,  being cblefiy  conflneil 
to  Bowling  B^.  Port  Glasmvw,  and  Greenock.  But  Glas- 
gow, and  the  Clyde  gracrSLilv,  arc  more  celebrated  for  tbe 
manufacture  of  steam  machmery  than  perhaps  any  other 
place  in  the  empire ; and  have  supplied  machioery  to 
some  of  tbe  largest  a^  finest  vessels  belonging  to  foreign 
powers,  SIS  well  as  to  Great  Britain. 

Proereu  qf  i^aym/a/i'ois.  — According  to  the  best  attain- 
able information,  the  pop.  of  Glasgow,  at  different 
periods  down  to  1831,  has  been  as  follows 
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‘nils  II  an  extraordinary  increase.  During  the  interval 
between  1801  and  1831.  the  pop.  of  Manchester,  which 
has  Increased  faster  than  anr  other  English  town,  rose 
2M  per  cent. ; but  it  results  from  the  above  statrmewt, 
that  the  Increase  of  the  pop.  of  Glasgow  during  the  tame 
period  is  no  less  than  261  per  cent. 1— a profit  wholly 
unexampled  in  any  old  settled  country,  aM  vmnst  equal 
to  any  thing  that  has  taken  place  in  the  U-  States.  At 
this  moment  ( IMO)  the  pop.  is  probably  about  2S5,000. 

State  of  the  Foot,  tfc.  — The  Increase  of  pop.  has,  of 
course,  b^n  mainly  occasioned  by  the  still  more  rapid 
Increase  of  wealth  and  employment.  It  has  not.  how- 
ever, we  regret  to  say,  depended  wholly  on  this;  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  increase  of  pop.  has  In 
some  degree  exceeded  the  Increased  demand  tor  labour, 
vast  as  that  increase  has  been.  This  has  U*en  principally 
a consequence  of  the  prodigious  influx  of  labourers  from 
Ireland.  When  the  lut  census  was  taken,  In  1831.it  was 
found  that  DO  fewer  than  35,544  natives  of  Ireland  were 
domiciled  In  Glasgow ; and  at  present  tbe  number  Is  pro- 
bably about  fio.mx)  1 It  Is  nut  eaiv  to  exaggerate  tho 
mischievous  influence  of  this  immlsratioo.  There  are 
but  few  Instances  in  which  the  Irish  nave  been  improved 
by  the  change ; but  they  liave  hod.  partly  by  the  effect 
of  their  competithm  in  reducing  wnge*,  and  partly  and 
principally  hy  their  habituating  the  Scotch,  through  their 
ex.-unple.  to  become  contented  with  a lower  staiulard  of 
comturt,  the  most  perniduus  influence  over  the  condition 
of  the  Scotch  part  of  the  labouring  pop.  At  the  same 
time,  too,  that  this  pauper  horde  has  been  pouring  into 
the  city,  the  weavers,  who  form  a large  portion  of  the 
pop.,  have  had  to  bear  up  against  the  competition  of  the 
powcr-Ionm.  In  tact,  but  for  the  reduction  of  wages 
occasioned  by  the  Irish  linmigraliun.  It  is  probable  that 
the  rare  of  haiid  loum  weavers  in  Glasgow  would  have 
been  nearly  extinct.  And  when  we  consider  the  Buctu. 
alions  to  which  this  business  is  exposed,  the  facility  with 
which  It  is  learned,  and  the  comparatively  low  wages 
whk-h  thote  eng.ngi-d  in  it  hare  always  earned,  no  one 
could  regret  its  annihilation.  But  the  moment  a Scotch 
family  h.ii  withdrawn  from  the  business,  its  place  haa 
bi'cn  supplied  by  an  Irish  one ; and  the  extension  of 
power-looms  has  Iveen  checki'd  by  the  extreme  lownesa 
of  the  w.ages  paid  to  the  bond-loom  weavers. 

In  consequence  of  this  depressed  slate  of  the  wearer 
pop.,  of  the  fluctuations  incident  to  manufacturing  em- 
ployment. and  of  the  crowdinl,  filthy,  and  miserable  lodg- 
ings occupied  by  the  pauper  portion  of  the  pop.,  Glasgow 
is  ^cqucntlv  visited  by  the  most  destructive  fevers,  and 
tho  rate  of  mortality  has  of  late  years  been  very  high. 
This  will  be  evident  from  the  following  statement,  com- 
plied under  the  direction  of  the  city  authorities,  which 
exhibits  the  pop.,  and  the  rate  of  mortality,  during  each 
of  the  17  years  ending  with  1838.  We  have  added  the 
price  of  bread  per  cwt.  for  several  of  these  years, 

T.vblx,  showing  the  Rato  of  Mortality  in  Glasgow  for 
the  17  Years  ending  with  1838,  and  the  Price  of  Bread 
per  cwt.  from  1828  to  iucluslve:  — 
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910  GLASGOW. 


GLASTONBUllV. 


Th«  morUilty  in  Ola«<row  In  1^3,  m exhibited  in  the  lioni  for  >n  advance  of  vajr«*t  have  been  pretty  freouent. 
above  table,  (i  must  a|'paiiioy,and  certainly  caerrd*  what  In  lonie  invtancev,  thete  atrlket  have  been  lupporteu  vith 
ho«  ever  bmi  expertenerd  in  any  other  tar^  toa  n in  the  great  olHtinacy ; and,  on  a recent  occasion,  they  were 
emplrr.  ha  excessive  amount  is  in  part,  however,  ac.  productive  of  fatal  results,  and  were  inutid  to  uivolva 
counte«l  fur  by  the  prevalence  of  cholera  in  that  jfcar;  principles  of  the  most  pernicious  and  destructive  ten- 
but  the  moriiility  in  lH3T>an<l  1k37.  esprcially'the  latter,  dency.  (In  addition  to  the  works  already  quoted,  see 
when  there  was  no  cholera,  is  alao  ircmeuduusly  great ; Calaiogut  qf  Scotch  Rhhopt,  \ Qtauov  / For- 

ami  rxliihiti,  to  use  (he  words  of  Dr.  ('owan.  **  an  inten-  tytk'i  Brauiiet  Scotland  ; The  Iliitortc$  qf  Glaigotr,  bjf 
sity  of  miterv  and  lufTcrlng  unequalled  in  Britain,  and  ht'Vre,  (Ubion,  and  CUtand  ; Botmdaiy  Hrporlt,  ifc.'i 
nut  lurpasse^t  in  any  city  of  the  I'untinent."  (UlolSta-  Glast.ow  (Port).  See  Pout  Glasgow. 

tisUcs  q/  Oltufutr.)  Yyphus  fever  had  prevailed  in  GLASTUNUf  K Y,  a bor.,  town,  ami  par.  of  Kngland, 

Gliugow  for  two  vears  previously  to  I <17  i but  Us  ravages  co.  Somerset,  hund.  Glastun-twelve-lddM,  on  the  Brue, 
were  cnnAntxi  wlt'hln  cntupnratively  narrow  limits  till  the  23  m.  S.\V.  Bath,  and  113  m.  W.  by  S.  Ixirxlnn.  Area 
stagnation  of  traile.  ami  the  conse(|iient  want  of  eitipluy*  of  the  two  pan.  which  comprise  the  bor.,  (including  not 
inent,  gave  them  a frightful  extenston.  In  liOfi.  the  fever  only  the  town.  b»il  the  hamVts  of  Northover.  Edgarler, 
caves  were  reckoned  at  10,«*3;  whereas.  In  1<J7,  they  Nurwood-park,  and  Wick, )7.950acres.  Pop.  of  do.  (I  *<31^ 
rose  to  2I.Hfsi.  of  which  no  fewer  than  3.1H0  were  fatal  J 2,yw4.  The  town  is  situated  in  the  vall^  which  sepa- 
I)r.  Cowan  states,  that  the  increased  mortality  In  IH37  rates  the  Poldew  and  Mendip  Hills,  and  stands  chiefly  on 
wav  chiefly  ctinflned  to  the  adult  pop.  a low  peninsula  (once  the  Isle  of  Avalon)  formed  by  the 

This  sute  of  things  rails  for  the  immediate  attention,  turnings  of  the  river  : it  eon«ists  of  two  streets,  the  chief 
not  only  of  the  aulhoriiics  m Glasgow,  hut  alto  of  the  of  which  runs  from  E.  to  W..  the  olher  from  N.  tn  S., 
government.  We  tielieve  tiust  here,  as  in  Kdinburgli  forming  the  road  to  Bridgewater  and  Exeter  t and  in 
(wiiich  see),  (he  provision  for  the  support  of  the  poor  is  both  of  these  streets  the  fronts  and  other  juirts  of  many 
most  inaihvjuatc.  The  k“cping  of  the  assessment  as  low  houses  are  composed  of  stone  from  the  ruins  of  (he  abbey, 
as  possible,  is  not  (he  only,  nor  even  the  princi(»al.  object  Of  these  the  most  remarkable  are  the  George  Ino.  a 
to  be  attemied  to.  In  |>criods  when  emidoyment  is  dcR-  curious  building  probably  of  the  13th  rentu^,  given  by 
ckmt.  the  poor  should  be  sustained ; for  If  they  Ik*  not.  the  Abbot  Selwood  In  U90  to  iho  chamberlidn  or  the  abbey ; 
rh.inces  are,  that  outrages  will  take  place  ; and  supposing  the  Tribunal,  having  a fine  oriel  window  adorned  with 
these  not  to  occur,  the  destitution  tn  which  the  |>oor  are  the  arms  of  abbots  and  other  benefactors  ; the  Ablwy- 
invulvcd  is  sure  to  generate  diseases  which  spread  terror  house,  built  in  1714  from  the  materials  of  the  alil>ota* 
and  death  through  every  class  of  the  i>op.  But  pre-  lodgings  ; and  the  great  Gate-house,  now  one  of  the 
vimtlve  DO  less  than  remedial  measures  are  reqiiireil.  inns  of  the  town.  The  hospital  of  St.  John,  od  the 
Much  might  certainly  Iw  done  by  improving  those  parts  Bridgewater  mad.  was  founded  in  1346.  The  cross,  now 
of  the  city  already  alluded  to,  wnich  are  at  once  the  re-  a mere  ruin,  stands  at  the  intersection  of  the  chief  stres'Ca. 
ceptades  of  (be  lowest  and  most  destitute  portion  of  the  Of  the  two  parish  churches,  which  are  both  (rid,  that  of 
pop.,  ami  the  scats  of  disvtase  and  pestilence.  And  it  de.  St.  John  the  Baptist  is  remarkable  for  a flne  lofty  tower, 
serves  consideration  whether  some  rrstricliuns  should  which  forms  the  most  ornamental  feature  of  th(^  place 
not  be  laid  on  the  settlement  of  Irish  latxsurers.  It  Is  The  abbey  belonging  to  the  Bvnedirtlnes,  situated  on 
Uiual  to  ascribe  mtich  of  the  want  and  sufli-rlng  of  the  the  S.  side  of  High  Stri>et,  was  surrounded  with  a high 

Iioor  of  Glasgow,  as  of  other  great  (owns,  to  the  preva-  wall  containing  about  60  acres,  which,  however,  is  now 
•'lice  ufdtut^enness  : but  it  might  easily  be  shown  th.xl  scarcely  traceable.  ITie  great  church  joined  the  W. 
driuking.  instead  of  Increasing,  has  considerably  dtmi-  front,  and  was  530  ft.  long;  and  In  other  parts  were 
nished.  No  doubt  it  U still  much  too  general  ; and  pro-  various  lodgings  for  the  abbot,  prior,  aivd  other  inriiatca 
luibly  an  increase  iri*  the  license  duty,  by  lessening  the  of  the  abbey:  the  great  hall  was  III  ft.  long  by  50  It- 
nutiwr  of  houses  for  tlie  sale  of  spirits,  and  the  tempt,  broad.  The  ruins  of  the  church  are  extensive,  and  serve 
at  ion  to  engage  in  the  spirit  trade,  might  have  a good  ^ to  give  an  idea  of  its  site.  The  atibuts’  kitchen,  which  la 
effect.  I in  lK‘ttcr  preservation  than  any  other  part,  is  octagonal, 

Parliantcnfarjf  — Previously  to  the  ! and  in  the  roof  rises  an  octangular  turret  rrowne.1  with 

Reform  Act.  the  representation  .of  Gl.isguw  was  in  the  a lantern.  This  abbey,  founded  by  Augu.<tlne  of  (,'anter. 
worst  posstbie  state.  Tlris  great  city  hod  nut  even  a I bury  In  ftOA,  was  rt'-miKlelled  and  chiefly  built  during  the 
representative  of  its  own.  bvit  was  nnited  with  the  inslg-  j 1 2th  century,  the  hall  and  chapter-hou'se  being  atid>H}  In 
uifleant  bors.  of  llutherglen,  Renfrew,  and  Dumtsarton.  : the  lilh  rentiiry.  At  the  dissolutirm  of  the  mnnasterioa 
in  sending  a mem.  to  the  H.  of  C.  ; the  vote  of  each  of  i in  1539,  the  last  abimt  being  unwilling  to  surrender  bia 
these  bors.  having  equal  weight  with  that  of  Glasgow  ! I ab)>»\v.  was  hanged  without  trial,  and  the  site  was  grantexl 
I'lie  Reform  Act  made  an  end  of  this  pre{KHteroui  ar-  i by  Edward  VI.  to  the  Duke  of  .Somerset.  At  this  time 
rangrmmt,  and  cnnferrt*d  on  Glasgow  the  privilege  of  the  revenues  were  v.dued  at  3.31 1/.  On  a hill  a little 
tending  3 mems.  to  the  H.  of  C.  The  pari.  bor.  lr»cludes  i N.E.  of  the  town,  it  a curious  tower,  called  the  Tor  of 
(J«»rbals,  CaltoD,  Bridgeton,  .\nderst«m.  Canilochle,  part  1 St.  Michael,  which,  from  Its  elevation  and  i»cculiar  shape, 
of  Fort  Dundas,  Ac. ; and  had.  in  lH4b,  7,52<)  registered  | serves  as  a landmark  in  navigating  the  Bristol  Chamict. 
r-leclors.  The  govornment  of  the  city  1s  vcfteJ  in  a pro-  On  the  W.  tide  is  a figure  of  St  >iichael  the  arcItaiigeL 
vost.  5 liailies.  and  3'i  counsellors.  (Jorporation  revenue,  The  town  has  but  little  trade,  but  " it  is  likely  to  derive 
in  1K3H-39.  15,4574  12s.  consiiierairie  Inment  from  a canal  opened  some  ye.-irs  ago 

\\  llh  regard  to  the  history  of  Glasgow,  little  need  be  between  this  place  and  the  mouth  of  the  river  Bnie,  near 
added  to  what  has  alresuly  iHTn  incidentally  said.  So  lliglibridge.  the  |x>int  where  the  Brue  runs  into  th« 
iiisignlfieant  at  first  was  this  great  city,  that  It  was  P.arrot ; it  is  intet1t1(^d  tn  be  a ship  canal  for  vessels  of  70 
iiu'luded  in  the  privileged  Iwundaries  of  Huthcrglen.  to  100  tons.  'riintM>r.  slide,  tiles,  and  coal  are  the  prin* 
which  was  made  a royai  bor.  in  1203.  Nor  was  it  ripal  articles  at  present  conveyed  upon  it."  ( .Virn.  Corp. 
till  1611  (hat  a similar  iirirUegrv  was  conferred  on  /fcp.  No.  I.)  The  Uir.  (which  Itofore  the  Municipal  Re- 
Glasgow,  though  it  hod  long  I’nJoTed  the  rank  and  form  .Act  was  envemed  by  a mayor,  recorder,  and  33  bur- 
imuortance  of  a bor.  of  barony,  originally  bestowed  on  grsies,  according  to  a charter  granted  4th  of  Queen 
it  ny  Bishop  Jocellne  about  the  year  1173.  *l’he  see  .Anne)  is  now  governed  by  a mayor,  4 aldermen,  and  13 
was  mode  archiepiscopal  towards  the  end  of  the  15th  counsellors.  The  mayor  was  formerly  a magistrate 
century.  From  the  time  of  Arhaius,  the  restorer  of  the  within  the  bor.,  and  presided  at  quarter  sessions  ; but.  in 
bishopric,  till  the  Reformation,  Glasgow  was  governed  consequence  of  the  removal  of  the  police  business  to 
by  36  bishops  and  4 archbishops ; and  between  the  Re-  Wells,  the  commlsslun  of  peace  has  been  taken  ft'om 
formation  and  the  final  estalilishmcnt  of  PrAbytery',  In  Glastonbury.  The  local  act  of  5]  Geo.  III.  is  that  by 
1790,  14  Protestant  archbishops.  The  town  was.  In  which  the  paving  and  improvement  of  the  town  is  re(.-u- 

former  times,  frequently  visited  by  the  plague.  I-eprosy  lated.  The  rates  levied  under  this  act  amount  to  about 
also  prevailed : there  was  a leper  hospital  in  the  Gorbals.  340f.  per  annum.  The  poor-rates  average  l.MM.  a year. 
The  famous  General  Assembly  of  the  Kirk  of  Ivcotland,  and  the  contribution  to  county  rate  about  MO/.  Market 
which.  In  163**.  dbulaced  Episcuparr,  deposed  and  ex-  on  Tuesd.vy.  Fairs,  10.  and  Oct.  11.,  the  former 

conimiinlcaUNl  the  bishops,  and  esUblish^  Presbytery,  being  for  horses  and  cattle. 

was  held  in  Glasgow.  On  the  occasion  of  the  Union.  The  history  of  the  town  is  intimately  ronisected  with 
in  1707,  the  citlscns  manifested  great  discontent,  ana  that  of  the  abbey,  on  which  its  prnsnerity  has  mainly 
could  with  difficulty  be  rrstraioeu  from  outrage;  but  depended.  It  was  burnt  down  in  the  13lh  century,  with 
that  event,  by  opciiiug  new  sources  of  trade,  eventually  part  of  the  abbey  ; and.  after  having  been  rebuilt  by 
proved  of  the  most  signal  advantage  to  their  city.  Henry  III.,  was  once  more  destroyed  by  (as  is  said) 
Tltry  raised  3 battalions  of  fitX)  men  tn  defence  of  go-  an  earthquake,  after  which  it  was  gradually  restored, 
vernment,  in  1745,  but  the  city  was,  notwithstanding,  chiefly  by  the  help  of  the  abbey.  Tne  abbots  of  Glos- 
taken  by  the  pretender,  and  had  to  submit  to  heavy  tonlmry  lived  in  great  splendour,  and  possessed  great 
exactions.  At  the  rommeiicemeut  of  the  American  political  power  : they  were  always  parliamentary  barons, 
war.  In  1775,  the  clllsrns  of  Glasgow  raised,  at  thrir  and,  till  1154,  had  precedence  of  all  other  mitred 
own  expense,  a regiment  of  l,(X)0  men;  mkI  during  abbots  In  England.  .Sharpham  Park,  In  the  vicinage 
(be  revolutionary  war  with  France,  they  kept  on  foot  of  this  town,  was  formerly  a manor-house  belonging  to 
S4’veral  regiments  of  vulunti'rrs.  In  more  recent  times  the  abbots  of  Glastonbury.  Before  the  Reformation, 
the  cootests  between  masiers  and  thilr  workmen,  rc-  Glastonbury  was  n pari,  tor.,  and  »crft  3 mem.  to  the  H. 
suiting,  oo  thn  pait  of  the  latter,  lu  strikes  and  cumbiiia-  of  G. 
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GI<^1'Z  (5«lav.  KUtdsku),  a furtifled  Inwa  of  Pruttian 
Kur.  Urt*«lati,  cap.  circ.  uf  •ame  nami*.  on  tlic 
NciiM*,  near  thr  Austrian  frontier,  52  m.  S.5.  SV.  Ur(*s- 
Ian.  Pop.  7,M  ; or  about  <J.(XX>,  including  iU  garrison, 
it  Is  strungl)'  wallefl.  and  being  iltiialcd  bct«i-ca  two 
adjaertit  heights,  U fartiicr  defended  by  au  uUl  castle 
placixl  on  one,  and  a new  and  regular  fortress  on  tbu 
other.  It  has  4 R.  Catholic,  and  x Lutheran  churches, 
an  hospital,  (’atholic  gynmasium,  royal  citadel,  arsenal, 
large  barracks,  and  oilier  buildings  lor  military  service. 
It  is  the  residence  ofa  roilitarr  commandant,  and  the 
seat  of  the  council  and  courts  of  Justice  for  the  circ.  and 
town,  and  commissions  for  the  superintendence  of  public 
works  and  narigation.  It  has  manufactures  of  woollen 
cloth,  damasks,  plush,  ribands,  tnuslini,  leather,  and  to. 
hacen,  and  some  lineti.pnntlng  eslabllshroeats.  Glats 
surrendered  to  Frederica  the  Great  in  174'4;  it  was  re. 
taken  by  the  Austrians  iu  1759.  but  restored  to  Prussia 
at  the  peace  of  I7>>3.  (/i^rghaus  ; Stfin  ; Diet.  Geogr.) 

GLOliAU  (GKHAT),  a strongly  iortifled  town  of 
tho  Prussian  dominions,  prov.  Silesia,  goe.  Llegnlts, 
cap.  circ.  of  same  name ; on  the  Oder,  S m.  N.  Lleg. 
nits,  and  83  m.  S.E.  Frankfort-on>thp.Oder.  Lat.  51^ 
3a'  N.  ; long.  IG^  C'  45"  E.  Pop.  11,646,  of  whom  about 
1-lOth  are  Jews.  The  town  is  connected  by  a wooden 
bridge  with  the  Uominsel  (Calhodral-lsland)  in  the 
Oder,  which  is  also  fortified.  Besides  the  cathedral  it 
has  leverai  other  Roman  Catholic  imd  Protestant 
rhurrlim,  and  a syiugogue.  It  has  a royal  citadel, 
and  a large  g.irrlson.  Glogau  Is  the  seat  of  the 
superior  JiiUici.U  court  for  Lower  Silesia,  of  triburuU 
for  the  circle  and  town,  a board  of  taxation,  circle 
rotmcll,  board  of  agriculture,  &c.;  It  has  a Catholic  and 
a Protest.vit  gymnoxtum,  and  a school  of  midwifery. 
F.xrept  a Urge  lK*et.r(>ot  sugar  establishment,  it  has  few 
ui.viufartorlt's ; its  inhabitants  derive  their  principal 
rcMiurres  from  the  supply  of  the  garrison,  general 
trade,  and  the  navi^ion  of  the  Oder.  Glogau  has  a 
Urge  commiarkct.  it  came  into  the  possession  of  Pru^ 
sU  in  1741.  (Berghamt i Cannabich,icc.) 

GLOUCESTER,  a marit.  co.  of  England,  on  both 
sides  the  Si-vcrn,  hating  S.  the  ch.mnel  of  that  riter, 
tho  CO.  Somerset,  from  which  it  is  print'i|uilly  separated 
by  the  Avon,  and  Wilts;  K.  a point  of  Berks,  and  Ox* 
ford;  N.  Warwick  and  Worcester;  and  W.  Hereford 
nti'l  Monmouth.  Area.  805,130  acres,  of  which  about 
7.V>,0<)Uare  arable,  meaduw,  and  iiaiture.  It  Is  naturally 
divided  into  the  Vale.  Cotswolu.  and  Forest  districts. 
The  vale  which  comprises  the  low  lands  from  Stratford* 
oti-Avon  to  Bristol.  Ii  commonly  divided  into  tho  vales 
of  CiloucestiT,  Rvetham,  and  Berkeley : the  Cotswold 
district  cninprlses  the  hilly  country  parallel  to  the  Se- 
vern from  shipping  Camden  to  Bath,  dividing  the 
sources  of  tlie  Iris,  Wlnrush,  Coin,  Chum,  and  other 
remote  fetnlprs  of  the  Thames  from  the  Stroud  and 
ntiier  streams  flowing  W.  Tho  forest  district  includes 
the  greater  portion  of  the  land  on  the  W'.  side  the 
Severn,  and  was  formerly  for  the  most  part  included 
within  the  Forest  of  Dean,  whence  its  name.  The  Valo 
of  Gloucester,  taking  the  term  in  its  widest  lonae,  is  one 
of  the  most  fertile  districts  in  the  kingdom ; the  soil 
rnnvists  in  part  of  a sandy  loam,  and  in  part  of  a reddish 
eUy ; and  the  climate  is  remarkable  tor  its  mildness. 
The  soil  of  the  other  two  districts  U.  for  the  mi>st  part, 
light  and  comparatively  poor.  Agriculture  U not  in  an 
advanc^  sUte ; there  it  a great  waste  of  labour  in 
ploughing,  and  a great  want  of  au  efTective  system  of 
drainage.  There  are  some  excrodlngly  pci>ductive  mea- 
dows, especially  along  the  banks  of  the  Severn  below 
Gloucester.  This  co.  has  been  long  famous  for  Its 
tUiries,  and  for  the  |>oculiar  description  of  cheese  that 
bears  Its  name.  The  arcrage  yield  of  a cow  in  the 
dairies  is  estimated  at  from  to  44  cwt.  of  cheese  a 
year.  I'ho  sheep  of  tho  Cotswold  hull  are  large,  and 
yield  long  combing  wool : tho  total  stuck  of  sheep  in  the 
CO.  is  estimated  at  from  550,000  to  6(Xi, 000  head.  This 
Is  one  of  the  principal  cider  cot.  Estates  and  farms  of 
all  sixes.  Average  rent  of  land,  in  Hio,  3ns.  an  acre. 
Gloucester  Is  not  only  a groat  agricultural,  but  also  a 
gre.it  inanuforturing  co.  It  is  especially  famous  for  its 
manufacture  of  flue  broad  clotlis.  At  an  average  of  the 
10  years  ending  with  1837,  there  w’cre  annually  produced 
In  Gloucestershire  1,784,9^  yds.  of  cloth,  the  trade  hav* 
ing  been  during  that  perioa  pretty  stationary,  (//and. 
Itrtjm  Report,  p.  3G5.)  The  principal  clothing  districts 
are  Stroud.  Wooton,  and  Duriley.  Iron  ore  Is  abun- 
dant In  the  Forest  df  Dean;  but  notwiihstaoding  it  is 
also  well  supplied  with  coal,  the  iron-works  carried  on  in 
it  are  of  comparatively  little  importance.  Principal  river 
the  Severn,  which  intcriecti  the  co. : tho  Wye  divides  it 
from  Monmouth,  and  the  Upper  Avon  skirts  it  on  the 
N..  and  the  lower  Avon  on  the  S. : the  liU,  as  already 
stated  has  Its  sources  in  the  Cotswold  hills.  (For  an  ac- 
count of  the  Gloucester  canal  and  railway,  see  following 
art.)  Principal  cities  nnd  towns,  Bristol.  Bath,  Glou* 
ctster.  Cheltenham.  Stroud.  Ac.  Gloucestershire  Is  dU 
ri  i>'d  into  38  hunds.  and  3K  pars. : it  returns  15  memi. 
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I to  tile  II.  of  C.,  vis.  4 for  thv  co.,  3 eacli  for  the  cities 
of  Brltidl  Bivd  Gloucester,  and  the  bors.  of  Cirencester, 
I Stroud,  and  TewkevlHiry  : and  I fur  Clicltenham.  Re- 
gistered electors  for  the  co.,  in  1838-39,  14,687.  being 
I 7,6<i  fur  the  E.,  and  7.U04  for  the  W.  divishm.  In  |H3l 
I the  (*o.  had  71,254  hihab.  huUMnt ; 63,446  families,  and 
367,019  iuhab..  of  whom  185,118  were  males,  and  201,901 
I'einales.  Sum  paid  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  iu  1838-39, 
llH.GIOf.  Annual  valuo  of  real  property,  in  1815, 
I,3i5,726f.:  prullu  of  trades  and  professions  in  ditto, 

GLut'cBSTKa,  a city,  co..  pari,  bor.,  and  river-port  ot 
England,  on  the  B.  bank  of  the  Severn,  locally  situated 
bi  the  above  co„  hund.  of  Dudstono  and  King’s  Barton, 
32  m.  N.  by  E.  Bristol,  and  '.3  m.  W.by  N.  London. 
Area  of  city,  680  acres  ; but  the  new  municipal  and  pari, 
bor.  Includes  about  17U  acres  more.  Fop.  of  city  in  1831 , 
I14>33;  ettimaUd  pop.  of  the  new  bnr.  (n  1831.  I3,0(»ii; 
the  suburbs,  also,  are  extensive,  and  make  an  addition  of 
at  least  2,Ci(tO  to  the  pop.  In  the  lior.  arc  comprised  nine 
entire  parishes,  and  ixvrtions  of  six  others.  The  city  is 
situated  on  a slight  eminence,  gently  falling  on  the  N.  and 
S.,  and  towards  the  river ; it  consists  of  four  princi|)al 
streets,  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles.  *'  It  pos- 
sesses some  go^  streets,  and  has  a general  apntMrance 
ofwealth  and  business.”  (Mun.  Boufui.  Ret>.)  The  some 
report  informs  us  (imt  '*  it  is  ill  paved,  onu  only  partially 
and  lmperfi*c(ly  lighted  with  gas.”  The  river,  which  is 
here  divided  into  two  channels  by  Alney  island,  is  crossed, 
at  tho  N.W.  end  of  the  city,  by  two  iinr  bridges,  one  over 
each  channel.  There  are  several  handsome  public  build- 
ings, among  which,  besides  the  cathedral,  the  shire-halt, 
the  tolsvy  or  town-ball,  the  co.  goal,  and  market-house, 
deserve  notice.  The  sliire-hall,  in  wbivh  the  assizes  and 
county  sessions  are  held,  h.-u  a fine  front  of  Ionic  archi- 
tecture, and  U well  constructed  for  the  puri>oscs  of 
business.  The  county  gaol,  built  in  1791,  at  an  expense 
of  35,nbbf.,  on  the  site  of  the  old  castle,  covers  about 
three  acres:  it  was  constructed  on  a plan  suggested 
by  Howard:  includes  a bridewell  and  debtors'  prison; 
and  has  sulflcieiic  meant  for  the  classification  of  pri- 
soners. The  city  gaol  has  long  been  inadequate  for 
the  proper  accumiuodatlon  of  Its  inmates,  and  the 
wants  of  the  town,  and  a new  one  Is  about  to  be 
erected.  {Prntnu'  Rtyort  } The  market-house,  which 
is  commodious,  and  of  plain  exterior,  cost  ib.fXiOJ.  A 
spa  tuving  be^  discovered  in  1814,  a highly  orna- 
mental pump-room  and  other  odihccs  have  been  built 
near  it.  Several  of  the  churches  are  old  ami  hand- 
some structures ; Ute  chief  of  these  It  the  cathedral 
or  abbey  church,  occupying  one  tide  of  ('ollege  Gretm. 
a building  420  ft.  long,  by  144  broad.  On  its  situ  was 
formerly  a monastery  of  Bene<iictlnes : the  present 
building  was  partly  erected  about  K'88;  but  not  com- 
pleted till  the  close  of  the  15lh  century.  Hence  It 
exhibits  the  various  gradations  of  style  during  the  great 
wra  of  church  architecture,  from  the  Norman  conquest 
downwards.  The  crypt,  the  nave,  and  north  aisle  being 
the  oldest  ports,  are  in  the  Anglo-Norman  style,  with 
round-arched  windows ; the  wimlows  of  the  south  aisle, 
built  two  centuries  later,  arc  of  the  obtuse  lancet  shape  : 
tho  W.  front,  and  the  contitmalion  of  the  nave,  erected 
In  the  14th  century,  exhibit  a yet  later  and  more  elaborate 
stylo  than  the  other  parts.  Under  the  tower  (which  is 
square,  flanked  with  four  highly  ornamented  pinnacles, 
and  224  ft.  high ),  at  the  K.  cf>d  or  the  nave,  is  the  approach 
to  the  choir  ; ami  from  this  point  Is  one  of  the  best  views 
of  the  interior,  the  highly  finUhed  choir,  with  its  curiously 
wrought  roof,  forming  a remarkable  contrast  with  the 
simpler  archiiecture  of  the  nave  and  transepli.  The 
arching  of  the  choir,  nave,  and  transepts  Is  to  contrived 
that,  while  the  eye  beholds  the  massive  pillars  at  they 
branch  upwards,  the  whole  structure  has  an  extraordinary 
lightness  and  beauty.  The  high  altar  Is  oniaraented 
with  angels  playing  on  musical  Instruments,  and  bchirvd 
it  is  the  great  E.  window,  said  to  be  the  largest  in  Eng- 
land, and  containing  2,600  square  feet  of  glass.  It  was  sec 
up  in  tho  reign  of  Hdw.  III.,  and  is  now  much  mutilated. 
The  floor  ill  front  of  the  altar  is  of  curiously  painted  tiles, 
representing  the  arms  of  the  Flantogoncts.  the  Earls  of 
Gloucester,  Ac.  A monument  of  Rdw.  II., near  the  altar, 
is  well  carved,  and  in  good  preservation.  The  choir  U 
I40R.  long,  and  has  31  stalls  on  either  side,  of  exqui- 
sitely wrought  tabernacle  work.  The  lady  chapel,  added 
to  the  choir  in  1328,  and  rebuilt  la  1498.  is  n peculiarly 
elegant  structure,  and  most  ingeniously  unitM  to  the 
church.  The  cloisters  are  remarkable  for  their  rich 
workmanship  and  beautiful  windows  ; they  were  begun  in 
1351,  and  finished  about  I39tX  (See  DaUaieap't  dtued.  <tf 
Arek.,  pp.  38.-A5,) 

Gloucester  was  made  a bishop’s  tee  by  Henry  V 1 1 1.  In 
1541.  In  consequence  of  the  recent  ecclesiastical  cfaanecs. 
It  is  united  with  Bristol.  The  churches  of  St  Mary 
de  Crypt,  St.  Michael,  St.  John,  and  the  new  one  of 
Christchurch,  arc  all  ediflees  ornamental  to  the  town. 
There  are  also  2 very  neat  district  churches  newly  oom- 
pleted  In  the  suburbs,  one  at  Barton  Terrace,  and  the 
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othrr  at  lllgh-Orchard,  rv^ar  the  Dock*.  The  Wetler* 
am,  lndcp*‘Tulenti,  llapti>t«,  U.  Catholic*  and  other*. 
h.t?e  al*o  place*  of  v<ir»litp.  aitd  there  U a Jew*'  kjrna> 
■itetie.  Hero  are  three  fcruiidatlon  echuoU:  1.  the  coU 
fcite  »chool,  founded  hy  Henry  VIII  . atid  held  in  the  N. 
tran»ept  of  the  cathedral;  the  crept  ichool,  foundod 
by  Dame  C<iok,  and  tending  two  esiitbiUoner*  to  Pcm. 
broke  Coll..  Oxford;  3.  the  blue*coat  tcbool,  founded  in 
IftiVi,  which  has  or  had  a master  with  a salary  of  40Uf.  per 
annum,  teaching  aod  a|>prmtlrinR  VO  boys  f (See  Car* 
ijfir'i  Grammar  ScMuoIt.)  Betides  these,  a ljinca<trian 
school  and  a llrll't  school  were  established  in  1AI3  and 
lsi7  respectirely ; and  a British  school  Is  In  the  ciHirte 
of  being  ektabitshed.  It  desers'es  also  to  be  mentioned, 
that  Sunday  sclioolt  originated  in  this  city  In  I7HI.  They 
Mere  Srst  suggMted  and  set  on  foot  by  Mr.  Kalket,  a 
printer,  a benevolent  and  intelligent  Individual,  who  ren- 
dered by  tills  act  an  e»sentiai  servh-e  to  humanity.  Here 
are  4 hospitals,  of  ancient  monastic  foundation,  used  as 
almshouses ; betid**  which,  there  is  an  infirmary  and  a 
lunatic  asylum. 

The  tratie  and  prospects  of  Gloucester  are  Sourlshlng. 
It  Is  sltiuted  in  a fertile  and  populous  district,  and  enjoys 
ail  extensive  command  of  internal  navigation.  Latterly, 
also,  its  imiHirtance  as  a port  has  been  much  Increased, 
owing  to  the  greater  facllitW  given  to  It  by  th&excavatlon 
of  the  Gloucester  and  Berkeley  canal,  bv  which  the  intri- 
cate and.  sumetlmes,  dangerous  navigation  of  the  Severn 
is  avoided.  This  canal,  opened  in  lavH,  Is  18  m.  long  ; It 
rommenert  at  Sharpness*  Point,  about  81  m.  from  B^ke- 
Icy.  and  ends  in  a commodious  basin,  a luUe  S.  of  Glou- 
cester ; it  it  Ou  (t.  wide,  and  being  18  fL  is  capable  of 
Boating  vessels  of  above  60U  tons  burden.  The  sharehold- 
ers. finding  their  subscribed  capital  insufficient,  applied 
tu  govt'rninent  for  a loan,  with  the  Interest  of  which  they 
are  still  burdened.  Gloucester,  since  the  opening  of  tills 
canal,  has  had  considerable  trad*  with  the  West  Indies 
and  Baltic.  There  belonged  to  the  port  in  January  1899 
8.VJ  vessels  of  the  burden  of  14.438  tons.  The  receipt*  of 
the  canal  company,  in  1839,  amounted  to  17.730/.,  and  the 
customs'  duties  received  at  the  port.  In  1839.  to  163,467/. 
The  railway,  nearly  finished  (1840).  between  this  place  and 
Birmingham  has  a subscribed  twpital  of  iAMi.txr  >/.  It  is 
about  30  m.  in  length,  and  is  a very  Important  line,  fhim 
its  being  the  direct  and  only  mean*  of  coinniuiitcatkm 
between  the  N.  and  W.  of  England,  aod  from  its  pasting 
through  or  near  several  Important  manufacturing  tuwtu. 
A short  railway  between  this  town  and  Cheltenham  ha* 
been  open  for  some  years.  The  maniifactures  of  (iloucet- 
terarr  but  inronsideratile.  Pin-raakiiig,  which  originated 
in  useit  to  employ  1,500  bands;  but  it  has  of  late 

Tears  materially  declined.  A liell-fouiuirv  bai  been  esta- 
blithe.1  here  for  about  a century  and  a half ; and  its  busi- 
ness used  to  be  considerahl*. 

liloucester  has  returned  3 mem.  to  the  H of  C.  lince 
the  33d  of  Edward  I.  Previously  to  the  passing  of  the 
liefnrm  Act.  the  franchise  wa*  vested  in  the  freemeu  of 
thn  bor.,  who  Iwcame  so  by  birth,  purchase,  or  appren- 
ticesliip.  Registered  electiir*.  In  lH;iH^.».  |,t»74. 

tdoucester  {tossesses  numeroul  charters  of  early  date  ; 
but  that  by  which  it  was  formerly  governed,  and  on  which 
its  privileges  are  founded,  was  yrantecl  in  1673  by  Charles 
II.,  who  received  from  the  city  679/.  In  return.  The 
local  acts,  by  which  the  lighting  and  improvement  of  the 
city  are  regulat«>d.  are  the  4th.  17th, and  '/Ist  of  Geo.  Ml., 
and  the  Ut  and  8d  ofGeo.lV.  By  the  nrovUions  of  the 
Municipal  Corporation  Act,  the  bor.  Is  divided  into  three 
ward*,  amt  it  governed  by  a mayor,  recorder.  G aldermen, 
and  1 8 countellors.  The  cor{K>rajt1on  rev.  amounted  to 
IO,7<15/.  in  IH.^;  but  that  sum  includes  a sale  of  pro* 
piTty  amounting  to4,448/.  The  poor-rate*  of  the  bor. 
were  esiiroated  at  4.8G8/.  In  1831  ; the  rack-rents  at  the 
same  time  l>rlMg  valued  at  46,317/.  The  custom  of 
Irorough.KnglUh,  whereby  estates  descend  to  the  youngest 
son,  prevails  here.  A co.  court  is  held  once  a month, 
and  there  Is  a court  of  rev^uetts  for  the  recovery  of  debts 
under  44lr.  Markets,  which  are  well  siip)>liod.  are  held 
on  Wednesday  and  Saturday.  Fair*  for  cheese,  cattle, 
horsev.  Ac.  are  held  on  April  A.,  July  4.,  Sept.  88.,  and 
Nov.  88. 

The  history  of  Gloucester  carries  us  back  to  the  time 
of  the  Romans.  It  is  mentioned  In  Antonine's  Itinerary 
as  Cotonia  Glerum,  and  was  founded  by  Claudius,  a.lx 
44,  tu  repel  the  wild  Celts  of  S.  Wale*.  Homan  coins 
and  antiquities  are  constantly  dug  up  near  the  supposed 
site  of  the  old  encampment.  In  Anglo-Saxon  time*  it 
surrendered  to  the  king  of  Wessex  Tn  577,  being  then 
c-xlled  C/c(isf-ccr/<*r.  In  the  war  between  Robert  and 
William,  the  sons  of  the  Surman  conqueror,  it  was 
nearly  destroyed,  and  was  rebuilt,  when  the  present 
eatliecral  was  commenced.  In  the  warsbetwceo  Charle*  I. 
atMl  his  parliament  the  inhab.  sided  sealuusly  with  the 
latter : and  hence,  at  the  Restoration,  the  city  fortifica- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  destroyed.  The  gates  continued 
to  stand  fur  many  years  subsequently  ; but  even  of  these 
Mviy  the  name  remains. 

GLUCKSTADT,  a town  of  Uie  Danish  dotn.,  duchy 
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: of  Holstein,  of  which  It  Is  the  cap..  In  a marshy  tract  oa 
the  left  bank  of  the  Elb*,  aliout  30  m.  from  lii  mouth, 
and  3A4  tn.  N.  W.  Altnna.  (1895)  6,00a  It  wa*  (or* 

raerly  a fortress  of  som*  strenMh;  but.  dooe  1814,  it* 
works  have  biwn  nearly  demoUshN.  It  Is  regularly 
I built,  has  a good  harbour,  and  a large  prison.  It  is  tra* 

' versed  by  several  canals,  but  has  a very  deficient  supply 
' of  guod  drinkable  water,  on  which  account  tb*  rain  has 
to  b*  carefully  preserved  In  cisterns.  It  is  the  seat  of 
' the  council,  and  of  the  superior  iudiclal  courts  of  the 
proT. : and  has  a school  of  navigatloo,  and  various  other 
I schools.  Since  1830,  Gluckstaot  has  been  a free  port. 

* It*  inhab.  are  piiadpally  engaged  in  trade,  navigation, 
and  the  Greeniand  whale  fishery.  (BergAasu.*  Steim, 
tc.) 

I GOA.  a citv  of  Hindostan.  and  the  rap.  of  the  Portu* 
gueso  dominions  in  the  East,  prov.  Uejapour.  on  an  isl. 

I of  the  same  name,  at  the  moutn  of  the  Maiidona,  860  m. 

' S.S.E.  Bombay;  lat.  15>^  SO*  N.,  long.  74<5  y R.  Pop. 

reduced  to  about  4.000.  it  having  been  nearly  supersede 
I by  New  Goa  or  Paiijlm.  built  00  (he  sea-ibore  about 
' 5 m.  distant,  which  has  a pop.  of  about  20,000.  The  old 
city,  now  almost  deserted  except  by  priests,  is  *'  a city  of 
churches ; and  the  wealth  of  provinces  teems  to  have  been 
expended  in  their  erection.’  The  ancient  specimens  of 
architertur*  at  this  place  far  excel  anything  that  has 
been  attempted  in  racMem  lime*  in  any  other  part  of  the 
East,  both  tn  grandeur  and  taste.  The  chapel  of  the 
palace  is  built  after  the  plan  of  St.  PKer'i  at  Rome,  of 
which  it  is  said  to  be  an  accurate  copy.  The  church  of 
Sc  Dominick  It  decorated  with  fUlotlngs  of  Italian 
masters ; and  that  of  the  Jesuits  contains  the  tomb  of 
St.  Francis  Xavier,  a sepulchre  of  black  marble,  richly 
sculptured  in  bas-relief,  representing  various  passages  of 
I bis  life.  The  cathedral  is  worthy  or  one  of  the  principal 
I cities  of  Europe ; and  the  Augustine  church  and  convent 
I is  also  a noble  pile  of  building.  Most  of  tbe  churches 
are.  however,  going  rapidly  to  ruin,  and  the  ancient 
palace  of  tlie  viceroys  has  been  long  unoccupied;  the 
. building  formerly  occupied  by  the  Inquisition,  though 
1 entire,  has  been  shut  up  for  many  years.  {BucMamam’t 
CArittian  Heuareke$,  tfc.  p.  845.) 

I New  fioa,  founded  early  In  tbe  |8th  century,  and  now 
the  residence  of  the  viceroy  and  the  principal  I’ortii- 
guese  Inhab.,  Is  a wcll-huilt  town,  the  nouscs  being  of 
I stone,  and  roofed  wjth  tiles,  a clrcumstanre  unutu^  in 
Hindostan.  I'hin  Isyors  of  oyster  shell  generally  supply 
the  place  of  glass  in  the  windows.  A fine  causeway.  3 m. 
in  length, connects  the  towu  with  San  Fnlro  (the  present 
residence  of  the  archbishop  of  Gna),  and  serves  to  shut 
out  the  sea  from  an  extensive  tract,  partly  in  cultiratiou, 
an<l  partly  occupied  by  salt-pits. 

New  Gua  has  a harltour.  reckoned  one  of  the  best  in 
India,  but.  during  the  rainy  season,  so  much  mud  is 
brought  Into  It  hy  the  river,  that  sliips  of  large  hurdcit 
find  It  difficult  tu  enter.  Like  anothc>r  harbour  on  tlie  S 
side  of  Goa  island,  it  is  defetwied  by  s*veral  forts  and 
hatterioB ; both  tbe  towns  are  also  fortified,  but  not 
strongly. 

The  inhab-  of  Goa  are  princi)tally  the  mixed  de- 
sccntianls  of  the  Portuguese  and  the  natives,  and  Afriran 
slaves  ; there  are  tome  Jews  ; native  Portuguese  are  few. 
'I'he  wholesale  tratle  is  in  the  hamU  uf  the  Christian  pop., 
the  retail  in  those  of  the  Jews  and  Ilindtx)  naUvs**. 
Though  formerly  the  centre  of  eastern  rummercc,  Goa 
has  now  only  an  inconsiderable  trail*  with  the  mother 
country  and  the  Portuguese  settlements  In  t'hlna  and 
on  the  coast  of  Africa.  Its  imports  are  chiefly  piece- 
goods,  raw  silk,  ivory,  sugar,  woollens,  glass,  and  a few 
other  European  articles.  Its  exports  arc  very  trilling, 
and  are  chieflj  hemp,  betel  nut,  cowries,  aitd  ti;yt,  beads, 
Ac.  for  Africa. 

The  territories  possessed  by  Portugal  in  Hindostan, 
exclusive  of  Damann  ind  Diu,  are  confined  to  the  dis- 
trict around  Gna,  40  m.  in  length  by  30  in  breadth,  below 
the  W.  ghauts,  having  N.  the  dom.  of  Sattarab,  K.  and 
.S.  the  British  territories,  and  W.  the  ocean  ; with  a total 
[K)p.  of  about  4l7.000iDhab.  Goa  was  taken  from  the 
Hindoo  sovereigns  of  Uijanagur  by  a Mohammedan 
prince  of  the  Uhammee  dynasty  in  1469  ; and  in  1510  w«s 
besiegixl  and  taken  by  Albuquermie,  who  made  it  the 
cap.  of  the  Portuguese  )tos*essiuni  in  India.  During  the 
16th  century,  the  Portuguese  were  masters  ofa  number 
of  places  on  the  sea-roasts  uf  liniia.  but  their  tcrriturie* 
at  no  period  extended  far  inland.  In  1807.  (iua  fell 
Into  the  hands  of  the  Kncllsh,  who  held  it  till  |HI5. 
During  the  late  civil  war  in  Purtugal,  this  colony  declared 
Itself  to  favour  of  Donna  Marla  1.  {llamiUon't  B-  I. 
GateKrtr,  ffr.) 

GOD  A 1.  MI  SO,  a bor.,  town,  and  par.  of  F.ngland.  co. 
Surrey.  Inmd.  of  the  same  name,  4 ro.  S.S.  \V.  Guild- 
ford. and  31  m.  S.  \V.  London,  oti  Utc  Wry.  Area  of 
ttarish  (Including  the  M tithings).  8,470  aero*.  Pop.  in 
1H3I,  4,5'i!i.  Of  whom  3,&M)  miu*  included  in  the  town 
tithing.  The  town,  situated  In  a valley,  li  nearly  sur- 
rotuMM  by  high  and  steep  grotuid.  It  consists  prind* 
pally  of  oo*  struct,  which  extends  about  | m.  aloog  Uw 
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high  ro»d  from  London  to  rorUmouth,  but  it  U njirrow, 
badlf  paved,  and  iruuflldi'ntly  liglited.  The  village  of 
Crnwnplu  tundt  about  | m.  S.K..  and  that  of  K^nrontb 
about  tW  bamc  distance  V.E.  of  the  town ; and  both  are 
nearly  united  to  it  by  bou»e«.  The  church  i»  aparioua, 
«l(h  a lofty  fteeple  containing  eight  bella:  the  living  a 
vicarage  In  the  patronage  of  the  Dean  of  Saliabury.  There 
are  places  of  worship  for  Wctlcyan  UethiMliat*.  Ilaptlsts. 
IndependenU.  and  Quaker*-  On  the  common,  about  I m . 
from  the  tow  n,  it  an  almahouse  for  10  otd  men.  founded 
in  16211.  The  bridge,  which  it  of  brick  and  ttone,  wm 
onened  in  17h3.  Attached  to  the  church  U a good  cha> 
rfty  Kciool,  and  there  are  teveral  Sunday  acbo^t  in  the 
b)wn. 

Godaiming,  anciently  a clothing  town  of  tome  note,  at 
present  po»i>e<»et  very  little  Importaorr  beyond  bring  a 
place  of  conviKerible  thoroughfare.  There  are  four  or 
live  anillt  on  the  river  for  the  manufacture  of  paper,  parch* 
ment.and  leather,  at  which  alniut  50  hands  are  employed  ; 
and  the  minii'actnry  of  cotton  stockings  gives  cm|)lny- 
ment  to  about  HU  (Ortons.  (.Vtn*.  Bomnd.  All 

Uie  mill*  arc  w-orktHl  iiy  water-power.  TJmljer,  bark, 
and  hop*  are  cxtw>rted.  The  river  Wey  it  made  navi- 
gable from  Guihiford.  under  the  23d  of  Geo.  11. : and 
coals  are  brought  up  here  in  considerable  quantities. 
(Mun.  I'orp.  Hfp.) 

The  old  corporation  of  thU  town  consisted  of  a warden 
and  8 aulstants.  and  was  chiefly  governed  by  a charter 
granted  in  the  IHih  of  Charles  ll.  The  present  govern- 
ment is  vewtetl  in  4 aldermen  (one  being  warden),  and  2l 
couusetlors.  The  local  act.  reflating  the  paving,  Ac., 
of  the  town,  ll  (ho  6th  of  Geo.  JV. ; and  the  rates  levied 
under  it  average  about  31CV.  a year.  The  poor  rates, 
which  are  decreasing,  were  in  Markets 

on  Saturday : (airs  for  horses  and  fanning  stock,  Feb.  13. 
and  July  10. 

GODAVEnV,  a considerable  river  of  Hindtutan. 
through  the  central  part  of  which  it  flows,  extending 
through  ne.irly  of  long.  Its  rourte  lies  between 
those  of  the  Nerhud<la  aiKl  Nahanuddy,  on  the  N , and 
the  Krithna,  on  the  8.. chiefly  through  the  dominions 
of  the  rajah  of  iler^u*.  It  Hm**  hy  numerous  streams  in 
the  W.  ghauts,  about  lat  VP  N..  and  long.  74'-^  I-'.,  and 
runs  in  a direction  generally  K..  but  wllli  a slight  in* 
clinatkm  toiitliwarri,  to  near  long.  WP  E.  From  this 
point,  It  flows  mostly  8.R.  for  about  !*0  m.,  bounding  the 
pruv.  Hyder.ibad  N*K.,  and  separates  near  Kajahmtindry 
(N.  Circari)  into  two  arms,  which  fall  into  the  Bar  of 
Bengal,  between  lat.  16^  ‘Vf  and  16^  4</,  eiiclovlng  a fer* 
tile  delta,  with  an  area  of  alxxit  .VXi  tq.  m.  Tlic  entire 
length  of  the  Gntiavery  Is  estimated  at  about  8oo  m.,  and 
during  the  rainy  season  it  it  In  many  parts  If  m.  wide. 
Its  chief  alSuentf  arc  the  Wyuegunga,  with  its  numerous 
tributariM,  from  the  S.,  and  the  Mangrraffom  the  S.  Its 
banks  abound  with  tltnlwr,  but  no  very  important  towns 
are  situated  on  them.  {Hamilkm'$  K.  I.  Caz.,  Ac.) 

GOLCONDA,  a town  and  fortress  of  llindostan, 
prov.  Hyderabad,  on  a hill  about  3 m.  W.  of  the  city  of 
that  name,  and  formerly  the  cap.  of  an  extensive  Hindoo 
kingdom.  It  It  chiefly  noted  as  a drpM  for  diamonds, 
which  are  brought  to  it  to  be  polished  and  prepared  for 
sale  from  other  marts,  mtutly  in  the  BaUghaut  dis- 
tricts. lu  bnnediate  vicinity  contains  no  diamond 
■iini>s. 

GOLDBRRG,  a town  of  Prussian  Silesia,  gov.  Lleg. 
niti,  cap.  clrc.  of  Goldberg- Hainan  ; on  the  KatzlMch, 
a tributary  uf  the  Oder,  at  the  fexA  of  the  Hietengtbirgr, 
13  m.  S.W.by  W.  Liegnits.  Pop.  (18SH)  r.dM.  It  is 
the  teat  of  the  council  and  judicial  courts  for  the  circle 
and  town,  aitd  has  a high  school  (^rgker  scAttlc)  at 
which  Wallenstein  was  ^ucated.  The  inhabitants  are 
cliiefly  occupied  in  weaving  woollen  cloth,  but  have  also 
manufactures  of  flannels,  woollen  stockings,  glove*.  Ac  , 
and  contklerahle  dye-works.  The  town  derived  Its 
name  from  a neighbouring  goU  mlne,  now  abandoned, 
but  formerly  very  productive.  The  hamlet  of  WahU 
stadt,  about  6 m.  n.  of  this  town.  Is  memorable  in 
Fruitlan  history  for  the  derisive  and  important  victory 
gained  on  the  V6th  of  Aug..  1HI3,  hr  Marshal  Bluchcr 
and  the  landwehr  undor  hit  cemniana,  over  the  French 
under  Macdonald.  Ine  lattcrr  lost  15.000  men,  killed 
and  wounded,  and  102  pieces  ol'  cannon  fell  Into  the 
hands  of  the  conquerors. 

GOLNITZ.  a market  town  of  Hungary,  co.  Zips, 
m.  S.W.  Fperiet.  Pop.  .5,000.  It  is  tne  seat  of  a 
milling  council  and  tribunal,  ai^  baa  considerable  mines  I 
of  iron  and  cop|>er.  Iron-forges,  and  cutlery  and  iron-wire  | 
(aciurirt.  Its  tnhab.  are  partly  Kom.  Catholici  and  ; 
partly  of  the  KePDrmed  Chun-h.  I 

GOMBROON,  or  BUNDER-ABBAS  («  Port  of 
Abhas,"  an.  Hormuz  or  Harmvtin),  a sea-port  town  of  ' 
Persia,  prov.  Kerman,  but  at  present  belonging  to  the  i 
Imam  of  Muscat,  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  nearly  opposite 
the  island  of  Ormui.aiid  IGOm.  S.  Kerman.  Tup.  from 
to  5.000,  cliiefly  Persians,  Arabs,  and  Kurus,  with 
a few  .Armenians  anil  Bedouins.  The  town  stands  on  a 
slope  approaching  the  tea  in  a barren  and  desolate 
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country:  It  is  about  3-4tht  uf  a mRe  In  drc.,  and  tur- 
rouikdvd  by  a mud  wall.  The  houses  are  tew  and  wretch, 
edly  constructed,  aind  the  people  are  mostly  lodged  in 
huts.*'  Gombroon  appears  to  have  been  a town  of  very 
little  irnportance  before  1G22,  when  Shah  Abbas,  asiittvu 

S’  the  English,  drove  the  Portuguese  from  the  island  of 
mmx,  uhI  transferred  the  commerce  to  this  |iort. 
Instead  uf  being  carried  t>y  sea  up  to  Buporah.aiul  the  N. 
parts  of  the  gulph,  many  of  the  ini|>orts  from  India  and 
Africa  were  now  landea  at  Gombroon,  and  transported 
by  caravans  to  the  interior,  to  that  it  became  for  a 
time  the  emporium  of  Persia.  The  English,  Dutch, 
and  French,  for  a long  |>eriod,  had  Urge  factories  here  ; 
but  towards  Uie  close  of  the  17th  century,  the  mute 
to  the  interior  having  become  Intcrrimied  by  wars 
and  coromotlofu.  the  factories  were  left  to  dn-ar  or 
destruction,  and  the  Eurofiean  mercliants  remuied  to 
Bushire,  now  the  centre  of  the  trade.  Some  remains  of 
the  English  factory  still  exist,  but  the  Dutch  is  the  only 
one  in  a tolerable  state  of  preservation  ; It  Is  used  by 
the  Imkm  as  an  occasional  residence.  Gombroon  ap- 
pears to  present  more  natural  advantages  for  a cummer- 
clal  town  than  Bushire,  the  route  from  it  leading  hy 
natural  passes  into  the  heart  of  Persia ; and  when,  some 
years  a{^,  Bushire  remained  in  a disturbed  state,  cmn- 
raerce  spicily  found  its  way  again  into  this  chan, 
net.  Even  now  its  trade  is  ciNulderable.  and  It  said 
to  be  Increasing.  Persian  carpets,  tobacco,  and  dried 
fhiitt  form  its  exports : its  Imports,  which  are  chiefly 
piece  goods.  Indian  cloths,  and  China  ware,  were  <wtu 
mated,  in  1827,  at  nearly  9 lacs  of  rupees  a year.  I'he 
Jroflm,  at  the  tame  period,  collected  a revenue  of  frean 
8,000  to  10,000  dolls,  a year  from  the  town.  Imme- 
diately without  the  walls  arc  the  ocineteries  of  the  former 
European  inhab.,  and  in  their  neighbourhood  are  some 
very  extensive  tanks  excavated  by  the  Portuguese,  the 
length  of  the  largest  of  w hich  bat  been  estimate  at  | m. 
{Hmitelodc  ; A'cm/XAuntc,  Ac.  In  Ceog.  JoumaJ,  v.  and 
vlli.Ac.)  c ^ -w 

GOMKHA,  one  of  (he  Canaries,  which  see. 
GOND.AR,  a largo  city,  commonly  called  the  cap. 
of  Abyssinia,  kingd.  Amhani,  prov.  I)eml>ca.  on  the 
Agrab.  about  20  m.  K.  I^e  Tsana  or  Dembea.  270  m K: 
by  S.  Sennaar,  and  I2G0  S.S.R.  ('airn;  lat.  N.  ISf3  34'3l> 
long.  K.37''30'  l.V'.  Pop. said. by  Uiippel.tn  be  reduced  to 
l.txxi  families.  It  stands  on  a lofty  eminence,  surrounded 
on  all  stiles  by  low  lands,  and,  when  seen  from  a distance, 
resembles  more  a forest  than  a city,  on  account  of  the 
quantity  of  tree*  that  surround  its  churches.  The  city  is 
built  in  a straggling  manner,  occupying  a space  ai^ut 
1 1 m.  in  circ. ; the  houses,  which  are  mean  and  wretched, 
are  either  of  plaster  or  stone,  having  one  story  and  a high 
thatched  roof.  The  only  structure  worth  notice  It  the 
royal  palace,  a square  Gothic  stone  building  flanked  with 
towers,  and  once  consisting  of  four  stories : it  was  built 
under  the  direction  of  Jesuit  missionaries,  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  ICth  century.  A great  part  is  now  in  ruins  ; 
but  the  lower  floors  still  contain  ample  accommodation. 
One  room,  used  as  an  audience  chamber,  It  120  fr.  long. 
The  churches,  of  which  there  are  above  40,  have  no  pre- 
tensions either  to  beauty  or  convenience.  There  are 
very  few  shops,  and  all  gems  for  sale  are  exposed  in  the 
great  square.  The  people  of  Gondar  have  for  tome 
years  been  subject  to  the  rara|rvt  of  the  w ild  tiibcs  by 
whirh  it  Is  surrounded.  The  city  is  now  In  the  hands  of 
the  Gallat,  who.  for  a long  period,  have  been  the  scourge 
of  the  Abyssinian*.  (Ait/cr’s  Africa,  i.  298.  t Gobal'a 
IGR  176.) 

GOOD  HOPE  (CAPE  OF).  S<e  Gape  op  Oooo 
Hopb. 

GOODWIN  SANDS,  famous  and  very  dangerous 
sand-banks,  olT  the  E.  coast  of  the  co.  Kent,  about  4 
m.  R.  Deal,  and  stretching  N.E.  and  S.W.  about  10 
miles.  These  sands  are  supposed  by  some  to  have  once 
made  part  of  the  Kentish  land,  and  to  have  been  sub- 
mereed  about  the  end  of  the  reign  of  >5  illiam  Rufus,  or 
the  beginning  of  that  of  Ilenrr  I.  They  are  very  dan- 
gernut ; vessrlt  riding  in  the  Dowms  being  sometimes 
driven  upon  them,  aiid  generally  wrecked  i occasionally 
through  the  Ignorance  ami  carelessness  of  pilots,  but 
morcfre^entiy  from  the  \lolcnce  of  the  S.E.  and  N.E. 
winds.  They  are  divided  Into  two  principal  parts  by  a 
narrow  channel : In  many  places  Iney  are  dry  at  low 
water,  and  some  spots  api»ear  even  sooner.  The  N. 
division  Is  of  a triangular  form,  lying  N.  and  S.,  being 
about 9^  m.  long,  and  24  m.  broad:  the  N.  end,  called 
the  North  Sand  Head,  is  aipoui  7 m.  from  the  coast,  its 
position  being  marked  by  a light  vessel.  The  Bunt 
tlead.  on  theW.  side  it  rerv  iLmgerous.  The  largest 
spot  that  dries  on  thU  tamf  has  got  from  seamen  the 
name  of  Jamaica  Island.  The  S.  |uirt  of  the  Good- 
In  Sands  is  about?  ro.  in  length  ; at  its  N.  end  It  is 

* tVmielock.  in  Of*gr.  /iwra.,  part  tl.  tXM.  Llni.  Kcmpihonvc. 
ho  (ionibraoi  in  tH/S,  «*}a : — “ I'he  hoaMV  «rv 

aimI  mo>v  canunodicrualj’ Hiilt  tnoik  thaw  om  ih«  cn*st«  Sind  at>d 
MAkron,  (At  tW  u in  oil  M'jmui  lowiw,  r*  narrow  wti 

dlrlj- 
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About  34  m.  In  br<>n<1lh,  dimhiUlilnir  tmrAr>lii 

thp  S-W.  till  It  it'rmiiJMrt  hi  thr  tmrrow  caIU-«1 

5t<i(ith  SaikI  lirAd,  mArkcnl  Irf  a mooml 

about  n fti.  frntn  thoro.  ISiit  it  it  njjht  to  otxf^Tc.  that 
thp  |N«*Uion  of  thrti*  sAiiitt  varira  more  or  I»*i»  crery 
yriir,  thrmiKh  the  joint  infliKn>CP  of  «t<inn*  and  tidrs. 

(•()Oi.K,ato«n  ami  rivor-iKirt  of  KiikI-ukI.  W.  lUdin^t 
r«».  York,  on  thp  Onto,  33  m.  W.  Ihill.  A few  year*  , 
a^o  Omtie  wiu  an  nhacuro  hantlct ; ami  U Indpbtpd  for  I 
its  rapid  rUo  to  its  lit'Utiuii  on  the  Out**,  at  tho  point 
where  it  U joined  by  the  ranid,  bflon}tlnB  to  the  Aire  | 
ami  (’alder  Narlitatimi  ('ornitaiiy,  from  rcrrylirldpe ; ■ 
and  tu  Its  also  bein^;  coiuinuotu  to  the  junction  of  tlie 
Dun  with  the  Ouse.  To  aoc4)mmod4tt‘  the  shlppini;  ' 
engaged  in  these  great  llnet  of  internal  navigation,  two 
ext>*udre  docks,  and  a harbour  coinmunirating  with 
them  and  with  the  rir«T.  hare  been  constructed.  W^re- 
hoiises  of  suihcii-nt  senirity  having  also  been  btiilt, 
Coule  wras  maile  a bonding  nott  in  l>ejg;  and  it  has 
since  rontlnmxl  in  increase  III  pop.  and  im)K>rtaiice. 
In  1<11«  the  gvotv  ciisttims’  duties  coIWU'd  At  Goole 
amounteil  to  The  distance  inland,  and  the  dif* 

drulty  of  navigating  the  Ouse,  are  the  prhiei|Mil  draw- 
iMscks  on  Goolci;  but  vessels  drawing  lA  and  17  ft.  water 
have,  by  taking  a>lvantage  of  the  tide,  reached  it  la 
safely. 

GOnER.  an  1*1.  and  town  adjacent  to  the  W.  coast 
of  Africa,  in  lat.  14°  3^  .W*  X..  long.  17^  afi'  *5"  W..  on 
the  S.  side  of  Gape  de  Verd.  bidonging  to  the  French, 
and  forming  a part  of  their  rolony  of  Senegal.  Tlie 
island  is  merely  a Itarren  rock,  aiiout  3 m.  In  circuit, 
very  steep  on  its  W..  S..  and  P..  side*,  and  having  in  its 
centre  a small  elerate<t  platcnu,  on  which  if  1-ort  St. 
Michael.  commamUng  the  town.  On  Ihe  N.E.  side  of 
the  island  is  a imall  harlKHir.  affording  good  anchorage 
for  eight  months  of  the  year.  The  town  of  (;nn*e  ocruptes 
more  than  2-3>ts  of  the  island.  Fop.  (IHJTO  4.Mdn.  of 
whom  only  IM  were  Eitroitcans.  Its  streets  are  rather 
narrow,  but  straight  and  cle.in  ; its  houses,  built  of  ba- 
salt cemented  with  mortar,  are  terra  iil  in  (he  Italian 
style.  It  has  a civil  and  commercial  tribunal,  and  is  an 
entrepAt  for  gum  Senegal,  Ivorr.  gnld-ilust,  and  other 
pr^iictioiis  of  Ihe  coast.  The  ul.ind  is  doilrient  in  wa« 
ter,  which  h.os  to  be  brought  from  the  mainland  t but 
U is  said  to  be*  healthy.  It  was  taken  potsestion  of  by  the  ' 
l>ulch  In  1617  ; by  the  English  In  bWKt ; hr  I>e  Kuyter  two 
years  afterwards  ; and  by  the  French  in  1677. 

GOIl  ITZ  (Germ.  Gor%,  Ital.  (iorixi/i),  a town  of  Ihe 
k.  of  Illyria,  guv.  Trieste,  cap.  rire.  of  same  Dame  ( on 
the  Isonin,  13  m.  from  the  Anriatie,  and  31  ra.  N.N.W. 
Trieste.  Fop.  (lH3.>t)  n.'i.V3.  It  is  comimsed  of  »n  upper 
and  a lower  town.  The  tint,  situated  on  a hill.  Is  the 
more  ancient . It  Is  lurroimded  with  walls,  and  has  a 
partly  ruiiu'd  castle,  formerly  belonging  to  the  counts  of 
Gdrs,  now  used  as  a prison  ; the  aecund,  situated  be- 
neath the  former,  is  a well-bulU  town.  Its  houses  being 
nwxtly  modem,  ami  its  streets  clean  and  fumisherl  with 
loolp.alhl.  (d.»rlt*  his  a tine  calhedral,  4 other  churchrt. 
a handsome  bishop's  palace,  and  other  noble  resbicnecs. 
some  lumb'k*.  occupying  w hat  was  formerly  a Jixults* 
college,  a clrrle-hall.  town-hmue.  almsliouses.  and  an 
elegant  new  (licntre.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  superior  tri- 
bunal of  Ihe  circle,  and  of  a non.sufTragan  bishon  ; and 
has  an  episen}>a{  seminary  fur  the  whole  gov.  of  i'rleste, 
a philosophical  acadtnny.  gymnasium,  superior  female 
Senool,  lichmgiiig  to  Grsulinc  nuns,  a riarist  college, 
Jews’  school,  teachers'  academy,  and  a society  of  agri- 
rtiUure  ami  arts.  It  has  3 sugar-reflnrries.  silks,  ro> 
soglio,  leather,  and  various  other  factories,  dye-bouses, 
and  a brisk  geuer.it  trade.  The  ex-king  of  France, 
Charles  X.,diod  .it  Gorilx  In  1S3C.  {Ofstfrr.Sat.  Erntyc-i 
Jifrfikatu  i Cammi'in  Ji.y 

GOHLITZ,  a town  of  Prussian  Silesia,  gov.  Liegnitz. 
rap.  clrc.  of  same  name,  on  the  Neiise.  Wm.  W.  by 
S.  l.legnltx.  Fop.  (KM)  13.070.  It  is  walled,  and  Is 
enter*^  hv  6 g.alcs,  and  has  3 siihurtx.  The  town  Is  iu 
general  well  t>unt,  ao<l  in  a flourishing  sLite,  with  wide 
stri'cts  and  sp.vriims  squariw.  It  has  M-vcral  fine  public 
edifices,  iiiciuihng  the  church  of  Sts.  Fetrr  and  I'aiil.  an 
editice  of  the  l-Mh  century,  the  town.liall.  3cr.  There  arc 
4 hospitals,  a prison,  o^han  asylum,  gymnasium,  and 
3 puldic  libraries.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  euunril  for  the 
circle  of  Ihe  courts  of  justice  for  the  town  and  rlirle. 
the  principality  of  GilrHtt.  Ac.,  a boarri  of  taxation,  ami 
the  Obcrlantiiz  association  of  arts  atnl  sciences.  A good 
deal  of  linen  and  woollen  cloth  is  made  here;  there  is 
also  an  active  tra<le  in  the  linen  fabrics  and  wool  of  the 
surroimding  districts.  The  nianufartore  «if  stcH  and 
Iron  wares.  h«-II*CAst1ng.  tanning,  lithographic  and  other 
printing,  linen  hleacbing,  &c.,  are  the  other  chief 
bmnclie«of  imhwiry.  • 

GOUUCKFoHk.  a dUtr.  of  British  Hindustan,  pre- 
ild.  Hrngal,  prov.  Oude,  between  lat.  2.V-  and 
W N . and  long.  61<>  an  I .VF  R..  having  N.  Nc- 

ysul.  I',  the  diilr.  Sarun,  S,  thow*  of  C«haali>nor  and 
uanporr,  aud  NV.  the  dum-  of  the  nolK.li  of  Oiirl**.  Area. 
9,^3’J  k-j.  m.  Fup.  not  spcclfled  in  ibc  returns.  Tl.e 


Ooggra  divides  H Into  two  portions,  AtirnghiTr  and  G>v. 
ruck  poor  Frofarr. The  former  dlvlshm  many  years  ago  run- 
tainctl  alKHJt  :iAo,l9u  beyras  of  land  io  cullivatlun,  oasrsMal 
at  b.'»4,i33  rupees  ; and  the  latter,  3G3.H73  begat  in  rulli. 
vation,  as4.rss<>d  at  7T«3.205  rupees.  A great  extent  of  the 
surface  consists  of  Jungle-forest,  lnhabit(*d  by'elefpbauls 
and  other  rorintdable  wild  animalH  ; and  at  the  foot  of  tlie 
hill  ranges  there  is  a very  extentlve.  low.  marshy,  and 
unhealtny  trai*t  of  country  railed  the  terriani.  Chief 
(owns.  Goruckpore  the  rap.,  and  Aiimghur.  Total  pub- 
lic revenue  (l*»39-.'M))  IGfi.filKJf.  This  territory  came  into 
the  posseuinn  of  the  British  by  cession  from  the  nabob 
of  (Jude.  In  |H()l. 

GO.sl.AR,  a town  of  the  k.  of  Hanover,  dirir.  Hil* 
desheiin,  on  the  Gose,  a tributary  of  the  (>cher,  at  the 
N.E.  foot  of  the  Harz.  44  m.  S.K.  Hanover.  F^p.  7.im. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  towns  of  Germany,  and 
was,  till  ISDI,  a free  town  of  the  empire;  oA«*o  the  resi- 
dence of  the  em|>eror.  and  formerly  the  teat  of  the  diet. 
It  is  walled,  and  has  a very  antique  appearance  Like 
most  old  (owns.  Its  interior  Is  gloomy ; and  the  streets 
narrow,  cronkt-d,  and  dirty.  Its  greatest  curiosity,  a ca- 
thodrnl  tinished  in  1060.  w .as  almost  w holly  pulled  down 
in  1H20;  little  now  remaining  of  It  except  a small  chapel, 
ctMitalnlog  an  ancient  Saxrni  altar,  am!  some  other  cu- 
riosities. Fart  of  a palace,  built  in  the  9th  or  lOth 
cimiury,  is  now  u»i-d  as  a corn-warehouse.  Goslar 
Is  the  sent  of  the  mining  council  for  the  Harz,  and  of  the 
cnrn-magazlni*s  for  the  same  dlitrhH.  It  has  several 
churches,  an  hospital. gymnasium,  several  breweries,  the 
beer  of  which  enjors  gre.*U  celebrity  ; manuiheturcs  of 
vitriol,  sheet  hwxl.  shot,  cop^r  and  Iron  wares,  carpets, 
Ac.  Most  of  the  inhab.  are  Lutherans,  and  cmployetl  in 
the  mine*  of  the  Kammclsberg,  aNnit  I m.  from  the 
town.  (BergAotu,  ^r.) 

GOSFOllT.  a sea-nort  and  market-town  of  Kngl.xn«l, 
CO.  Hants,  hiind.  Titrnlleld,  par.  Alverstoke.  opposite  t<i 
and  sep.'irali'd  IVora  Portvmoulh  by  (he  mouth  of  Forts- 
mouth  harbt^ur.  14  m.  S.E.  Southampton,  and  Gr>4m. 
S.W.  London.  “ Gnsi>ort  forms  no  tiart  of  the  bor.  of 
Portsmouth  ; It  is  not  incorporated  ; it  l«  subject  to  ttio 
jurisdiction  of  the  county  magistrates.  It  contains  about 
7.000  inhab.  (now  (|K3<i}  J3,0fi0>,  and  Is  computed  to  have 
.V)0  or  600  house*  of  the  value  of  10/.  (annually)  within 
the  town.  It  Is  surrounded  by  fortlAcations,  which  ap- 
pear to  Iki  a segment  of  those  of  Portsmouth.**  (Bummi- 
arv  lie^n,  l‘orlsrmm/A.)  These  fortiricstioni  include,  not 
only  the  town  of  Gosport,  but  (be  government  establish- 
meot  of  Wcovil,  separated  from  the  former  by  encinsmi 
fields.  &)S)tort  and  \Venvi1  together  occupy  the  E.  extr«'- 
mitv  of  a {mint  of  Lind  between  two  Inlets  of  PortsmcHitli 
harbour ; the  northern  of  which  Is  called  Forton  latkc,  and 
the  southern.  Haslar  nr  Alverstoke  I.aike.  The  towu  con- 
sist* chiefly  of  one  broad  street,  containing  many  gmid 
house*,  running  W.  from  the  shore  through  Its  wliolt* 
extent : one  or  two  other  streets  running  parallel  with 
the  former ; and  several  more  crossing  them  mostly  at 
right  angles.  It  is  in  general  pretty  well  built  and  paved, 
clean,  well  lighted  with  gas.  and  well  lurpUed  with  wa- 
ter. 'Powards  its  N.  side,  It  hat  a tolerablv  gookl  square, 
termed  Cold  Harbour : it  has  few  public  buifdtnc* 
worthy  of  remark.  The  church,  a neat  and  spariniis 
edifire.  Is  a ruracrof  Alverstoke:  there  are  independent. 
Horn.  Catholic.  lla)>tikt,  ami  Methodist  chapels,  an  ara- 
dt'iny  for  ministers  of  the  first-mentioned  sect,  sever;:! 
charity  schools,  some  almshouses  for  |KK>r  widows,  an 
extensive  bridewell,  and  an  assembly-ruom  at  the  f^ti- 
cipai  hotel  A large  building  was,  in  IHII,  erectra  tiy 
shares.  In  a conspicuous  ittuatlon  on  the  shore,  for  a 
market-house  ; but  it  proved  a losing  speculation,  and  is 
no  longer  devoted  to  that  purpose.  Its  lower  part  has 
long  been  shut  up ; Its  upicr  part  Is  at  present  urM 
for  tlie  meetings  of  the  Ferry  Committee  and  the  Philo- 
sophical Kocictr.  The  town  is  quite  open  on  the  side  of 
the  hartiour  ; there  Is  a ferry  for  the  conveyance  of  pas- 
sengers to  Portsea  and  Portsmouth  ; and  a floating 
bridge,  to  commiiiilcato  between  Gosport  and  the  latter 
town,  has  reeenlly  been  commenced  (respecting  which, 
sec  POKTSMOriH). 

On  the  land  side.  Iteyond  (be  gates.  Is  the  populous  su- 
burb of  Hingham-Town.  in  which  is  the  terminus  of  a 
I railway,  intended  tu  join  the  South-western  at  Bishop- 
stoke.  The  inhab.  of  Gusi»ort  are  of  the  same  de- 
scription as  those  of  Portsmouth,  follow  the  some  pur- 
■uiK  and  partake  equally  of  the  benefits  which  result 
from  Ihe  public  estaldishments.  (Bosnsd.  Brp.)  In 
time  of  war,  Gosport  shares  In  the  commercial  activity 
that  nrevailt  on  the  otbur  side  of  the  harbour.  Sotnn 
ve.Rseis  and  ImmU  are  buil(|but  there  are  no  other  matin- 
faetures  of  roniequmice.  There  arc  3 fairs  annually,  but 
tii^  are  of  no  lm|H>rtance. 

The  establishment  of  Weovil  comprises  the  royal 
brewery,  and  cooperage;  storelnnises  for  provl*1oni' of 
all  kinds  for  the  navy.  fir. ; ari  extensive  ship-bi*ruit 
manufactory,  wrf»iight  by  niachinerv  ; and  the  geneial 
victualling  ilrporlment.  mnoved  ifillher  from  Ports- 
mouth In  1H37-0-  It  communitates  with  the  tea  by  a 


GOTHA  (PRINCIPALITY  OF) 

Urge  tuuio  end  amal,  where  thipe  of  large  burden  take 
fn  itorra.  Near  Weoril  are  some  extensive  m11iiar]r 
barracks.  N.  of  Fortnn  Lake  U Prlddjr's  Hard,  where 
i<  a large  powder  magazine.  At  Forton  there  waa  for- 
merly a brick  edifice  of  considerable  site.  In  which  many 
French  prisoners  were  detaim.'d  during  the  late  war;  hut 
it  hat  ^cn  pulled  down.  On  the  S.  tide  of  Haslar 
Lake  stands  llaslar  Royal  llotpltal.a  magnlliceut  asylum 
for  tick  and  wounded  seamen.  It  was  cummencM  in 
1746.  and  dnished  In  HS*!.  It  It  built  of  brick,  and  con- 
sists of  a central  Portion  A70  ft.  broad,  with  two  wings, 
each  about  550  ft.  tn  length,  the  whole  surrounded  by  a 
high  wall,  enclosing  an  area  of  nearly  a mile  In  circuit.  It 
is  capable  of  at  once  accommodating  2,000  patients;  and 
has.  besides  apartments  for  the  numerous  officers  con- 
nected with  it,  a neat  chapel,  a fine  museum  of  natural 
objects,  Ac.  The  annual  expenses  of  Haslar  Hospital 
are  estimated  at  about  S.OOfV.  At  Stoke  Bay.  about  ^ m. 
S.W.  Gosport,  the  handsome  watering-place  of  Anglesea- 
Tllle  has  grown  up  since  and  is  rapidly  rising  into 
lm|torUnce.  Oosixirt  Is  a polling-place  for  the  S.  division 
of  Hants.  /troor/j  / Pn'ea/e  /fi/vmuiitOH, 

) 

GOTHA  (PRINCIPALITY  OF).  See  Conuio-Ssxi- 
Goth«. 

Gornc,  a town  of  rentr.'U  Germany,  cap.  of  the  above 
pHiiripality,  and.  conjointly  with  i'i*>burg,  the  residence 
of  the  sovereign  prince;  on  the  declivity  of  a hill,  the 
summit  ofwhlih  is  crowned  by  the  pal^e  of  Fri<^(*n- 
stein,  46  in.  N-  by  W.  C«*burg,  and  121  m.  \V.  by  8.  Kr- 
furth  ; Ut.  Atr'  5«p  »♦'  N..  long.  10®  41'  E.  Pop,  (IH37) 
n.874.  This  is  one  of  the  bc»t  laid  out  and  best  built 
towns  of  nt-rmony,  and  is  surroundc<i  bv  h.-indsome  boule- 
vards, which  replace  Its  ancient  fortlficAtlons.  Being 
situated  from  000  tu  1,0.50  (1.  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
its  cHm.ste  is  cold,  the  mean  C*  irp<'raturc  of  the  year 
not  exceeding  41t®  Fahr.  (A'rgAun/.j  “The  palace, 
railed  Fricdensteln,  U an  itn|iosing  building,  conspi- 
cuous at  a distance,  not  unlike  Windsor  Castle  In  lu 
situation,  and  surrounded  by  similar  terraces,  command- 
ing fine  views."  (Murrny't  tlandhock,  N.Gtrmany.)  It 
contains  a piriure.gallcry.  In  which  there  are  some  good 
paintings  by  Italian  masters,  though  the  works  of  the  old 
German  and  Dutch  ichtwls  predominate  ; a eollectlun 
of  coppcimlate  engravings  ; a library  of  160,000  vuls.  ; a 
cabinet  of  ruins,  &c.;  a museum  of  natural  history  and  the 
fine  arts  ; and  a Japanese  and  Chinese  museum,  contain- 
ing Chinese  and  Japanese  books,  articles  of  furniture, 
weapons,  Ac.,  incluulng  a part  of  the  collectiou  of  the 
eastern  traveller,  SeeCten.  The  cabinet  of  coins  and 
medals  Is  both  extensive  and  complete,  and  considered 
one  of  the  finest  collections  of  the  kind  in  Europe:  It 
comprises  nearly  10,000  ancient  and  AJ.000  modem  coins, 
IS.OuO  impressions  in  sulphur,  a numismatic  library  of 
6,000  Tols.,  0,000  drawings  uf  medals,  Ac.  The  town  of 
Gotha  has  seven  churches. an  arsenal,  a gymnasium,  with 
an  excellent  library,  a new  diieol  gymnasium,  orphan  and 
lunatic  asylums,  a lumseof  correction,  an  Institution  fur 
the  improvement  of  neglected  children,  the  Caroline  es- 
tablishment fur  poor  girls,  a teachers'  seminary,  school  of 
traiies,  society  for  the  encouragement  of  arts  and  trades, 
and  a fire  and  life  ^issuronrc  nfflrr,  from  which  policies 
may  be  otgained  for  any  part  of  Germany.  fHHha  has  a 
large  manufactory  of  pom'Utn ; and  produces  cotton, 
woollen,  and  linen  fabrics  and  yam,  sail-cloth,  leather, 
tin  and  lackered  wares  of  all  Vtnds,  fire  engines  and 
buckets,  cnimired  paper  and  furniture,  and  has  numerout 
dyeing-bon-ves.  It  has  au  active  and  extensive  trade, 
and,  amongst  other  articles.  Gotha  sausages  are  K'nt 
to  all  parts  of  Germany.  The  Alnuinach  £:  Gvtka,  an 
excellent  publicotinn,  to  which  we  are  frequently  in. 
debted,  is  puhlt>hed  in  this  lo«*n.  A little  to  the  S.E.  Is 
the  observatory  of  Si'elx'rg ; and  not  far  from  the  palace 
Is  a pleasure-housr,  with  a tine  garden  atKl  orangery,  and 
a ducal  (tark  ornamented  with  status's,  Ac.  The  author 
of  a Tour  tn  Germany  m IH20-22,  observes.  In  speaking 
of  Gotha. It  has  more  the  air  of  a town  than  Weimar, 
but  hoi  not  more  of  the  bustle  of  life,  and  far  less  of  Us 
pleasures  and  eieg.mt  eujnymenta  . . . Some  people  would 
not  reckon  the  w.-u]t  of  a theatre  a misfortune  in  a town  ; 
but.  In  a sm:dl  German  capital,  where  the  court  offiTts 
no  paraile.  nothing  could  be  a surer  sign  of  its  Tmphonlan 
qualities.  The  (loths  occasionally  park  themselves  Into 
coaches,  and  make  a jouniey  of  411  miles,  even  In  the 
depth  of  winter,  to  hear  on  opera  in  Weimar."  (I.  314, 
32.'t.5  The  foundation  of  Gotha  is  attributed  to  William, 
archbishop  of  Mayeoce,  in  96-t.  {.Bergbaus i Canuahichi 
Dict.Gtoe.)  ■ • 

GOTTRNBURO.  or  GOTHENBURG  (Swed.  Gtt- 
tebort'i,  a sea-imrt  cltv  of  .Swriim,  and  the  second  In 
that  kingdom,  to  the  sV.  port  of  which  it  is  situated ; 
at  the  head  of  a fiord,  near  the  Cattew^at,  « hich  receives 
the  Gteta,  almui  260  ra.  S.W,  by  W.  .Stnckholra,  and 
1.57  m.  S.S.K.  Christiania.  Lnt.  67*^  42' 4"  N.,  long. 
110  .57'  4.V'  K.  Fop.  (IK33)  28.73«.  (f'wrsci/.)  It 
stands  principally  tu  a marshy  plain,  surrounded  by 
prediiiious  riJ^cs  of  naked  rocks.  frt>m  lOO  to  300  ft. 
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high ; but  partly  on  the  heighu  to  the  W. ; being  thus 
divUled  Into  the  Lower  and  Up|)er  town.  The  former  U 
intersected  by  numerous  canus.  and  Itas  an  api>earanc« 
very  similar  tothatofthe  towns  in  Holland.  The  entrance 
to  Gottenburg  from  the  S.  is  extremely  fine  : the  slope  of 
the  hill,  along  which  the  rood  wlmrs,  U covered  with 
houses  whose  shaded  gardens  spread  beautifully  up  tho 
height  behind,  while  in  front  are  lung  terraces,  and 
neatly-ciipped  harbour  walks,  ail  mingling  richly  among 
large  trees  of  southern  foliage.  You  enter  the  city  by 
a good  brid^,  and.  on  adviocing.  the  lofty  ftat-roofocl 
houses,  all  built  of  stone,  or  of  vell-stucctm  brick, 
the  wide  streets,  regularly  paved,  with  foot-walks,  laid 
down  In  163-Hand  Ih&O,  the  deep  canals,  with  which  the 
place  abounds,  displaying  rowi  of  trees  on  either  bank 
-—all  help  to  keep  up  tho  illusion  that  you  can  scarcely 
be  in  the  far  north.  (Bremner,  Krcur».,i.  297.)  Since 
1834  the  town  has  rapidly  increa^  : most  of  the  empty 
spaces  inside  have  been  built  upon,  and  the  rent  of 
houses  has  risen  36  and  40  per  cent.  Many  of  tbo  houses 
in  the  Upper  town  are  erected  upon  tho  steepest  ridges 
of  the  rock,  rising  one  above  another  in  situations  appa- 
rently the  most  periloiu  and  insecure ; these,  however, 
tngetner  with  the  bold  scenery  round  the  city,  and  the 
harbour  thronged  with  vesseh  and  boats  In  front 
of  it.  give  Gottenburg  a very  picturesque  anpearanre. 
It  is  defended  by  three  sorts.  The  suourbs  are 
larger  than  the  town  itself,  and  stretch  for  a consider- 
able distance  along  the  fiord.  The  city  has  several 
large  squares  and  market  places,  and  tome  tolcrablo 
hotels ; there  are,  however,  few  public  edifices  or  other 
objects  worth  notice.  The  principal  are  the  exchange, 
the  extensive  bulldinn  belonging  to  the  K.  India  Com- 
pany. an  hospital,  ami  a magnificent  church,  built  since 
|8I2,  with  stone  from  Scotland.  The  exchange  Is  hand- 
some, large,  and  splendid  enough  for  a commercial  city 
of  the  first  class.  I'hc  city  has  three  churches,  one 
being  a cathedral,  a MoravUui  chapel,  two  orphan  asy- 
lums, a gj-ronaslum.  Prince  Oscar’s  school,  in  which 
100  soldiers'  children  are  eduesued,  a free  school  f<>r 
the  education  of  300  poor  children,  and  the  board  of  200 
do.;  with  Sunday-schools,  and  many  benevolent  iniiitu- 
Cions.  It  has  also  an  arsenal,  custom- house.  2 banks,  a the- 
atre, barracks,  and  d<x'ks  for  ship  building,  and  is  a place 
of  considerable  maniifarttiring  activity.  Within  the  last 
10  years  3 large  cotton  mills  and  I large  aall-cloth  and 
linen  manufactory  have  been  built,  and  are  in  full  oper- 
BtluD : the  machinery  was  brought  principally  iroin 
England  and  Belgium.  There  are,  also,  several  fnctorlos 
for  weaving  common  printed  cotton  goods.  In  addition 
to  these,  there  are  manufactures  of  tobacco,  refined  su- 

f[ar,  glass,  paper.  Ac. ; but  most  of  these  are  upon  a 
Imit^  scale.  There  is  a considerable  porter  brewery, 
the  produce  of  which  Is  famous  throughout  tho  K.  of 
Run^.  The  estai>lishment  is  in  the  hands  of  a Scotch- 
man; and  Mr.  Uremner  rays  that  the  article  produced 
Is  “ more  like  Ixindon  porter  than  any  thing  made  under 
that  name  out  of  England.  Considerable  quantities  of 
It  Are  exported  to  Russia."  ( P.  298. ) 

The  harbour  Is  the  most  conveniently  situated  for 
foreign  trade  in  Sweden.  It  is  formed  by  two  long 
cliains  of  rocks,  and  protected  at  its  mouth  by  the  fort 
of  Nya-F.Ifsborg,  built  at  the  extreme  projection  of  a 
long  rocky  island,  running  into  the  ('ottegat.  Imme- 
diately within  this  fort,  where  the  fiord  is  not  half  a 
mile  wide,  the  larger  vessels  Inoding  to  tbC  port  usually 
remain,  while  those  of  smaller  burden  proceed  some 
distance  farther,  to  Klippen,  an  extensive  suburb  of 
Gottenburg,  from  whence  the  inner  harbour  commences. 
Vessels  do  not  come  close  to  the  city,  but  lie  in  the 
river  or  harbour  at  a short  distance  from  the  shore, 
goods  being  cunveved  from  and  to  them  by  lighters  that 
navigate  the  canals  of  the  Lower  town.  The  depth  of 
water  in  the  port  is  17  ft. ; and  there  is  no  tide,  bar,  or 
shallow.  A vessel  entering  the  Giitha  (fiord)  must  take 
a pilot  on  board,  whose  duty  it  is  to  meet  her  half  a 
lenmie  W.  of  Wliigo  beacon.  After  .Stockholm,  Got- 
tenburg  has  the  most  extensive  commerce  of  any  town 
In  Sw^en.  Iron  and  steel,  the  former  excellent,  the 
latter  inferior  to  that  made  in  England,  form  the 
principal  articles  of  export.  They  are  brought  from 
the  rich  mines  of  WermeUnd.  distant  altout  *200  m.  *, 
Ix'Ing  conveyeti  by  the  lake  Wener,  the  Trcilhmlla  canal, 
and  the  Gotna.  The  exports  of  iron,  in  |k39,  amounted 
in  ail  to  101. 1-50  sklb. ; of  which  134.630  went  to  the 
U.  States.  .\5,|H0  to  England.  21,540  tn  sundry  places. 

I I'he  original  cost  of  iron  is  suppos4>d  to  be  Increased 
about  b per  cent.  l»y  the  ex|Mrn»e  « f conveyance  to  Got- 
tenburg ; and  the  shipping  ctiargei,  tncliisive  of  the 
exfiort  dutr.  are  about  10  per  esmt.  additional.  The  next 
great  article  of  exfiort  is  timber,  particularly  deals,  which 
are  also  furnished  by  Werineland.  The  exports  (>f  deals 
(1639)  were  l4H,iyvi  dozen  ; of  which, 64,670  nosen  went  to 
England.  41, MO  do.  to  France,  21,4mo  do.  to  Belgium, 
2*M‘*')  do.  to  sundry  pi, ice*. 

Tlie  export  diily  on  t'mhcr  Is  not  heavy.  The  oUier 
articles  of  export  are  I nen,  sailHolh,  tar,  copper,  alnm, 
3 .V  2 
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glaii,  cobnlt.  mangnncKC,  IlnMod,  oak  bark,  bones,  )untMr  I 
borriet,  cranberritf*.  n>ck  rao«»  for  dyeing.  *c.  Th«  pnn-  ! 
dpal  articlet  of  Import  are  lunr,  coffer,  tobacco,  roltun  j 
yam  amt  twlit,  aait,  Indtgo,  tlre>woo(U.  South  Sea  oil,  j 
rice.  wine,  ■ploea,  herrtnift.  wc.  Gutlenbqrg  used,  nt  | 
no  iliftant  prHod,  to  he  one  ^ the  principal  aeatt  of  the  ' 
hernuft  flabery  •,  but  at  present  tbit  branch  of  Induttry  it  ' 
aiiite  eailrKt,  ami  it  hat  always  been  vei^  ranrk'looa,  I 
tne  bth  alternately  twarming  on,  or  altoget^r  aescrting  | 
the  coast.  Since  IAl2tliey  have  entirely  disappeared ; to 
thiftt  Gottenburg.  inttead  of  exporting,  at  present  Imports  I 
contltlerable  ttippliet  of  herrings. 

There  belongi>d  to  the  port,  in  1^7,  exclusive  of  river 
craft,  72  vetselt  of  the  oggregate  burden  of  6.3M  Swedish  | 
lasts,  nr  1.1.230  Knglikh  tons,  which  had  increased  In  iiii.'lO 
In  A.IUO  lasts,  and  in  IH40  to  about  9,600  do.  i and  shift, 
building  is  going  on  briskly.  The  opening  of  the  Gotha 
CAJial,  ity  which  Gotteuburg  communic-ates  with  a large 
pn^t  of  the  iuterior  of  Sweden,  and  ultimately  with 
Kiockholm,  by  means  of  an  extensive  system  or  inland  i 
navigation  ( rekuecting  which,  see  Swipen  },  has  exercised 
a material  and  brnellcial  influence  upon  its  commercial  | 
dr«tinu>s,  particularly  now  that  the  locks  have  been  en>  ‘ 
lnrgt<(l,  rendering  Uie  canal  EMsable  for  a larger  class  of  ' 
Trsseit  than  previously.  The  trade  with  Englojid  is  | 
exteusiv«>.  and  RngUsh  is  generally  understood  In  fkit*  ' 
tenlmrg.  Steamers  run  once  a weea  Itetwern  Cottenburg 
and  Hull  for  M months  of  the  year ; but  in  winter  inter- 
course  takes  place  only  by  the  tedious  route  of  Lubeck  ami  ' 
H.iinburR.  Gmxls  may  be  ItoiHled  for  any  length  of  time  , 
in  the  warehouses  of  trie  city,  on  payment  of  4 cent, 
rtf/  raiori-m.  \ 

Gottenburg  is  the  see  of  a bishop,  the  residence  of  a 
military  governor ; and  the  seat  of  various  courts  of 
jiHllre,  and  a chamiter  of  manuDsetures.  It  has  an  aca-  I 
dffuv  of  sciences  and  Uteralurc.  Incorrwiratf'd  177.1.  It  ; 
w-M  built  on  its  prest-iit  site  by  Gustapims  Adolphus,  in  j 
iiill.  It  has  fref)uently  sutlbrcd  severely  from  lire,  j 
{Privnif  Jn/itrmalion.') 

GOTTiNt'.F.N,  a town  of  W.  Germany,  k.  Hanover,  I 
rap.  prlnc.  of  same  name,  disir.  Ilildeslielm,  .1H  m.  S.  | 
Hanover,  ami  2-1  m.  N.F.  Caisel ; lat.  &1"  31*  .18'*  N.,  i 
long,  yo  .V>'  4.1<  K.  I'op.  10,900.  {B.rgkau*.)  It  is 
pleasantly  lituatol  on  the  banks  of  the  la’Tne.  In  a beau- 
tiful and  fertile  v.illey,  M2  ft.  alMve  tlie  sea,  at  the  fmrt  i 
of  ttie  mimnlatn  of  Haimbcrg.  The  town,  which  Is  div  Ided  i 
into  thn'c  |wrls,  the  old  and  new  town,  and  Masch,  Is  I 
walled  round,  and  has  four  gates.  The  ramparts  are 
planUxt  with  trees,  and  form  a plensont  walk  for  toe  Inhab. 
Streets  broad  and  well  paved ; but  the  houses,  though 
old,  appear  neither  venerable  nor  picturesque.  There 
are  three  squares,  tlie  largest  being  the  market-place, 
with  a h.indsome  espUmade  and  founUin  in  the  centre, 
three  Lutheran  churches,  a Heformed  church,  and  a 
Kom.  rath,  cliaiwl.  The  church  of  .St.  John's  has  two 
slee])les,  each  ItfXl  ft.  high  ; and  .St.  James's  It  300  ft. 
high.  The  University  cliurch  was  opene<l  in  1S22.  The 
■ rther  chiet'  buihiingt  are.  the  university-hall,  ftnished  in 
K17-,  the  cf'iirt  of  Justice;  Ihe  lying-in  hnspiUl:  the 
observatory,  in  the  S.K.  suburb  of  the  town  ; ana  the 
theatre  of  anatomy  : of  these,  the  first  and  last  two  are 
rhastr  and  elegant  itriKturi*#.  A school  of  industry  was 
founded  in  l7>Ui.  The  trade  of  Ihe  place.  liKlepenoently 
of  the  university,  is  quite  insignificant ; the  sale  of  Ixsoks. 
and  the  manufacture  of  s.iutagos  and  tobacco-pipes,  are 
the  only  thriving  branches.  {Bergkaut.) 

The  university,  founded  by  George  II.  in  1734,  and 
chartered  in  I73f>,  as  the  Acadt-mta  Georgia  Aigtista, 
witli  an  emlnwiiient  out  of  the  revenues  of  some  secular- 
ised inrmasttc  nro|KTty,  was.  down  to  IH3I,  fully  entitlol 
to  Its  appcilaliott.  "ihe  quinm  of  German  universities," 
both  on  aceniiiil  of  the  cclel»rlty  of  its  professors,  and 
the  number  of  students  flocking  Ihltber  from  all  parts  of 
F.urnpe.  It  is  clilefly  indebted  for  its  early  urosperil)  to 
Ihe  fostering  rare  of  Its  first  curator,  Baron  Mimehausen, 
the  king's  home  minUter  ; and  Its  stibseqiK-nt  success  has 
t>een  owing  to  the  jtubclnus  liberality  of  the  sovereigns, 
who.  while  cautiously  w.atcliing  its  progressive  eOicieiicr. 
have  imH  changed  the  direction  of  their  IxjuntT,  or  doll'd 
o4it  its  supplies  with  a niggard  hand.  The  first  course 
of  hwlurM  was  tw’gun  by  Gebaiier  the  civilian,  in  1734; 
nnd  in  the  century  since  claimed  no  less  than  230  pro- 
fessors have  given  Insiniclion,  most  of  them.  In  every 
branch,  possessing  a higher  degree  of  talent  than  those 
attachcil  to  any  mhet  university  in  Ihe  country:  among 
these  were  Heuninnn,  Miwhelm,  Schleusner,  niichaelis, 
Kichlioru.  and  Kwald,  In  theology;  Gebauer,  Spangen- 
Iterg,  VS'ahl.  Hugo,  and  Uergmann,  in  law;  Gesner, 
Heyiie,  Schloier,  Muller,  Grimm,  and  Hoereii,  in  phllo- 
logy  and  history ; Haller,  DIumetibach.  I..aogenbeck. 
SchriKler.  Hahlinger.  Conratli,  and  Oslander,  in  medical 
scteiice;  Gmelln  and  5slrom*yer.  In  chemistry;  Xeiiii. 
llofflnan,  and  Schrailer.  In  botany.  The  entire  number 
of  matriculated  students  dortiig  the  first  century  of  (he 
iinivervily’s  existerver.  wav39,73G;  tile  greatest  atumd- 
ance  lM>ifig  between  1H22  vn«i  Ih2T>,  when  tire  average  wa« 
aiiimaily.  Stiwc  l'«3l.  however,  in  cunscqucucc  of 


thepdlltiral  (listurb-vncrs  at  Gottingen,  in  which  the  pro. 
fessiirs  and  student*  were  implicated,  the  university  h.M 
fallen  into  liisrrpnte,  and  the  numbers  in  tbc  years 
IK3I>37  averaged  only  H68  annually.  Tha  o(»presaiT« 
measures  of  King  Krrvest  in  Ih37,  which  drove  Grimm, 
Ewald.  Dahimsnn  Ac.  to  other  universities,  have  still 
further  it\jureil  it ; and  (he  students  In  1839.  according  to 
Heden,  had  decliuevl  to  G64.  of  whom  only  200  wercr 
furidgncrs,  that  it,  not  H.moverians.  The  grots  aisnual 
expenditure  of  this  university  ft  about  ]i4),000  rlx-doUara 
(aliuut  SO.fXKt/.),  nearly  hull'  of  w hich  jmes  to  enrich  the 
library  and  muo'iim,  tlie  rest  being  divided  among  about 
32  ordinary  piofe>sors.  w liose  salaries  vary  from  HOt.  Us 
350/.  ayear.  The  professors  altogether,  including  privatw 
tutors  (prrsrt/iiw  dcici'is/c't).  are  reckoned  by  Kedett  at  90. 
The  students  in  Gottingen  are  not  com|)olled  to  reside 
within  odlege.  nor  tivd  to  stated  hours  of  discipline, 
nur  furred  U>  oaths  of  orthodoxy  ; eorb  lives  In  any  part 
of  the  town  he  likes,  takes  bit  meals  how.  when,  anil 
where  he  pleases,  and  even  pursues  bis  own  course  in 
the  choice  of  hit  academical  studies.  Tlieir  age  at  ets. 
trance  varies  from  17  to  20.  and  they  luually  continue 
here  four  years,  the  periods  of  study  occupying  ten 
months  in  each  year;  the  winter  s<me»trr  laatj  from 
Os't.  to  March,  that  in  (he  summer  from  .April  till  the 
end  of  Aug.  Tliere  is  a preliminarT  exjuuinalion  for 
tiio  Hanoverian  students,  called  Maluritalt-prl^ung, 
which  ail  must  pass  who  wish  to  serve  the  state  m 
the  learnoil  professions.  In  IfCia,  the  number  pajkCfl 
was  I3H.  This  prolmtion.  however,  is  not  reqolnxl  of 
foreigners.  The  malrlnilatlon  fee  i<  ooe  Imilt-d'or,  or 
17s..  aixl  this  ndnilts  to  the  use  of  the  library  and  to 
attend  lectures.  Of  the  Iectuu*s,  s»me  are  pn/drr,  and 
may  ^ aUrnded  without  any  oihtltiuunl  foe;  but  iho 

Sweater  number  are  private,  the  fee  behvg  a luuis-d'or 
or  each  ssmtwtral  course  of  daily  Ics'tures.  The 
medical  fees  are  higher.  Many  of  these  lectun-s  are 
delirercfl  in  public  auditories,  cspecbdly  those  of  the 
medical  faculty  : some  professors  h.'ive  private  class- 
rooms. The  mixllcal  and  puldic  k*rlurra  arc  very 
nnmerniuly  alteudesl  : the  attendance  nt  the  rest  varies 
from  -V)  to  12.  Not  hws  thiui  140  courses  are  deltvereJ 
hy  the  whole  body  of  teachers  during  each  srmcs/c> , 
and  several  have  turn  or  three  courses  on  different  sub- 
ject* proceeding  cvmtemporancously.  The  expenses  of 
students  must  greatly  de^nd  on  their  habits.  Saalfeld, 
in  hi*  esllthm  of  Putlcr'sHislory  of  the  L'niverslty.  men- 
tions 360  rlx-dolhirs  a year,  as  sufficient  for  rcspeclablu 
inaintenaiice  ; but  this  Is  too  low  a ralcul.Uion,  i<nt  or 
430  rix-tlullar*  (atsoiit  90/.)  being,  it  is  nlleged,  tliu 
lowest  sum  (hat  can  Iw  spent  consistently  wUh  comfort 
and  convenience  for  study.  For  the  poorer  scbolar* 
there  are  2D4  Frcr/i'scA'S/<7/cn.  nr  sizarships  (sums  paid 
for  board),  and  a number  of  scholarships  (5/tpcwdicN), 
to  which  purimse  fi,4l3  rlx-tkdlors  are  annuiilly  devoted, 
(/Ic(/i‘N,  il.  447.)  With  reference  to  degrees,  the  uni- 
versity is  cnm)>n«ed  of  four  facultiis  — diviukv.  law 
medicine,  and  philosophy,  each  of  which  confers  Its  own 
degrees.  The  faculty  of  divinity  coufers  tlie  degree  of 
licsMitiate  in  tlieology  and  doctor  of  divinity  ; that  of  law, 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws;  that  of  inedlelne  creates 
doctors  of  medicine ; while  the  phiIosoidiic.il  faculty 
confers  the  dt^rre  of  doctor  of  pfiilosophy  and  matter 
of  arts.  All  these  di'grrrs  are  consequent  un  dUputi- 
ttnns  and  examination*  approved  by  the  deans  of  the 
respective  faculties.  These  dpgn*cs.  however,  though 
generally  pre-requisites,  confer  of  themselves  ruj  r^*/ 
of  prartwlng  the  learned  professions  In  Hanover.  11:1* 
Is  gaineil  by  a subsequent  government  exnmln.itu>n. 
Tho  members  of  these  faculties  consist  altogether  of 
20  professors,  from  whom  ten  are  chosen  to  form  the 
Sonatus  Academicus.  The  judicial  guvemrocmt  of  the 
university,  which  acknowledges  no  control  beyond 
that  of  Inc  king  of  Hanover.  Its  Tcctor  iwagw^ri'n/M- 
$imus.  and  his  twn  curators,  who  appoint  the  sal.uied 
professors.  Ac..  Is  conducted  by  the  pro-rector,  or  prin- 
cipal. .xn  ofllcer  electctl  each  tctnfilrr  by  the  professewf 
from  among  thenuelves.  who  is  asiistovi  in  his  duUes  by 
two  judges,  a st'cri'tary  and  recorder,  all  of  whom,  like- 
wise, are  profesMus. 

The  chief  academic  (^tabliihmcnts  of  Gottingen  are : 
I.  The  library,  consisting  of  more  than  300,U(  0 printed 
books,  and  5,0<'’O  MSS.,  aJmirabIr  selected  and  arrangeif, 
to  uriiicb  the  students  have  fulf  access,  with  the  addi- 
tional privilege  of  taking  the  books  home  *:  2.  The  acade- 
mlial  miiieum  (founded  in  1773,  and  removt’d  to  lit 
present  depository  in  1793),  consisting  of  14  rooms,  filled 
with  several  thousand  specimens  of  toologv,  mineralogy, 
and  geology,  besides  others  explanatory  of  the  manners 

I * m his  t4fi  tg  «(«crw  rniwrling  thv  llbrarv  ■ — 

j '•  K*tm  show  eobtenflns  mij'W  fmand  ♦Isrehrr* , ih*  »•- 
I rOTnmPmUlMn  t4  ihc  liBtllnim  t'trilprrn.n  »,  thst  H )mu  lien*  mwU 
I for  Me,  not  shnv,  and  that  Inc  itudent  f.nds  m ii  r*tTf  thine  lb**  tve 
' would  *(w  or  handle  Hi  hU  lu-tenr*.'’  Hejne  *m  (he  rhieT  iwunwxeT 
I <eih«  sr<ari,mmUK  under  which  ihi*  Hhr*^  ho*  irfmiiw  its  rr,ai 
1 snd  Imi  rvtdwiiy.  Hrv  on  sccvuai  uT Ukcm  in  Jvmmmi  i/ 
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Kn*l  coMoma  of  iltfl^rcnt  nations,  an<1  a curious  collection 
of  miMleU  ; a.  The  obscrTaiurjr,  flrst  erected  in  I7AI,  auid 
removed  to  Its  present  site  in  MIC,  containing  an  appa- 
ratus of  earellent  niodent  instruments,  ami  every  accoin- 
modatiun  for  astronomical  observers  ; 4.  The  botanic 
■rardeii,  first  laid  out  under  Haller’s  superintendence  in 
17311.  but  now  more  than  quadrupled  In  extent,  and  pro- 
vided since  its  removal  with  teautilUl  green-houses, 
adapted  to  plants  of  all  tem|H>ratures,  and  ponds  for 
aquatic  plants  ; h.  The  chemical  laburatorv,  constructed 
liy  (iinciln,  and  perfected  by  Struineyer,  wfio  providixl  it 
with  an  apparatus  for  experimental  students ; 6.  The 
sch<Hrl  of  anatomy,  first  established  by  Haller  In  1734, 
ami  since  IKA  held  in  a fine  building  containing  a spa- 
cious theatre  and  dlsscrtlng-roonis;  7-  Two  ludrmaries 
formcdlcai  ami  surgical crm  s,  and  a lying-in  hospital,  ac- 
commodating atx>ut  rJO  pn-gnant  women  a year.  fi.  The 
Spraih^KoUf^um,  nr  court  of  equity,  composed  of  a 
president  and  several  subordinate  memtiers  appointed  by 
government,  which  serves  the  double  purpose  of  a court 
of  judicial  advisers  In  legal  qu<wtlons  sent  from  all  parts 
of  («er  nutuy,  and  of  a sch<^  fur  the  legal  students ; 9.  The 
Homiletic  seminary,  for  the  Instruction  of  divinity  stu- 
dimU  in  preaching  and  pastoral  duties  ; 10.  The  philo* 
logical  seminary,  iound<^  by  Gesner  in  1737,  aud  under 
the  direction  of  three  professors,  which  gives  mluute 
philological  instruction  to  11  stipendiary  students  (paid 
Ml  dollars  each  every  year),  and  as  many  more  al  the 
director  pleases  to  admit,  after  the  requisite  examination. 
Tite  last  three  ostabllibmeiits  have  been  eminently  suc- 
ceuful  in  raising  up  uscfvil  aud  able  men  in  the  profes- 
sions to  which  their  instruction  leads.  Nearly  connected 
with  the  university  is  the  Hoyal  Society  of  Sciences, 
established  by  Geo.  II.  In  l7M,un  a plan  suggritcd  by 
Haller,  and  well  known  to  the  saenaa  of  Europe.  Its 
transactions  are  published  in  Latin,  and  mar  be  con- 
sidered a repertory  of  all  the  original  views  In  literature 
and  science  started  In  Gottingen  by  the  professors  of  the 
medical  and  philosophical  fiu’ulties.  An  annual  prise 
of  -V)  ducats  (34/.)  is  open  to  p<‘rtons  of  every  country 
for  the  best  essay  on  mathematics,  physics,  and  history 
alternately.  This  society  is  the  natron  and  supcrln- 
temlent  of  the  Gottingen  Literary  Review  {ObttmcucMc 
Anxeigrn),  which,  having  risen  to  eminence 
under  the  editorship  of  Haller,  has  since  been  conducted 
by  llryiie,  Kichhom,  and  lleeren,  the  last  of  whom  is 
tlie  present  «*dliur.  Two  large  Hvo.  vols.  are  publl«h«l 
yearly,  aud  the  work  has  throughout  been  distlncuislied 
not  only  for  exalted  talent.  Nit  fur  a lone  of  miKleratlon 
and  strict  adherence  to  truth  : these  qualities  alone  liave 
«-nai)lcd  it  to  outlive  the  various  and  important  political 
rh.'mges  of  the  country.  {Hebrn's  Jlamm^r,  il.  433— 
419.;  Juumai  of  Kducaifon,  No.  xx. ; Prie.  li^orm.) 

GOTrLANU.  an  island  of  tlin  Baltic,  belonging  to 
Sweden,  In  the  Iain  of  the  same  name,  lying  N'tween  lat. 

br  and  37*^  56"  N..  and  between  13*5  5 *nd  190  h'  E., 
dist.GOin.  from  the  continent  of  Sweden.  Greatest  length, 
7b  m. : ditto  tweadth,  IG  m.  Area,  1,194  sq.  m.  Top.  of 
the  I-iiii.  s«ime4imes  called  Wtsby  Lan,  which  Includes 
the  small  surrounding  islands,  in  1830. 3K,9.%4.  (Eoneff.) 
7'hit  Island  presents  the  appearance  of  a large  plateau,  va- 
rying from  150  ft.  to^OOtl.  above  the  sea.  Its  sides,  which 
in  some  places,  gently  slope  towards  the  sea.  are  so  steep 
,*u)d  precipitous  in  otneri.  as  to  look  like  artificial  walls, 
'i'hc  coasts  are  indented  by  several  twiys.  the  largest  of 
which  are  Kapolhanm  on  the  N-.  and  Slituhamn  cm  the 
K.  The  high  lands,  exce|H  the  tarren  summits  of 
Thorsburg  and  Hoburg,  are  generally  well  wooded. 
There  are  several  small  lakes.  The  rivers  are  few  .and 
inconsiderable.  In  some  |>arts  swamps  occur,  but  of  no 
great  extent.  The  geological  fuatures  of  the  island, 
though  gener-dly  calcareous,  vary  extremely,  especially 
in  the  S.,  where  occur  large  masses  of  hard  grey  saml- 
stone  containing  mica,  and  susceptible  of  a high  polish. 
The  soil  is  either  calcareous  or  sandy,  and  would  to  very 
priKluctive  if  better  cultivated.  'Fho  chief  products 
are  wheat,  barley,  oats,  turnips,  potatoes,  and  bops, 
which  are  grown  only  for  home  consumption.  The 
forest  tree's  are  largo  and  bandsoine,  and  they  fur-  | 
ntsh  timber  for  exportation.  The  only  otlier  exports 
are  marble,  sandstone,  and  lime,  which  arc  sent  to 
btockholm.  'llie  rearing  of  rattle  occupies  a consider- 
able shore  of  the  people's  attention.  Horst's,  goats,  aud 
sheep  .ore  reareil  In  large  numbers ; and  the  breed  of 
sheep  has  N-eo  impruvi^  by  the  Introduction  of  M<  rinos. 
Game  Is  very  plentiful,  'njcra  arc  no  manufactures  on 
the  Island.  Thu  lain,  of  which  Gotlland  forms  a |tort, 
is  divided  Into  20  districts:  and  the  sea-|>ort  tuwu  of 
Wlsby,  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Island,  Is  the  cap.  Top.  of 
the  lancr.  in  |j»36,  4.091.  ( FonrU.) 

The  epocti  of  the  foundation  of  Wlsby  is  uncertain  ; 
but  during  the  14th  and  1.5(11  centuries  it  was  a principal 
f;u.'tury  of  the  Haiiseatk*  I-eague,  and  att.Uned  to  consi- 
derable we.ilth  and  importance.  It  is  famous  In  the  hU« 
tory  «>f  maritime  jurisprudence,  for  the  C<xle  of  Sea  Laws 
H lilch  bears  Its  name.  The  date  of  this  compilation  is  un- 
certain, aud  some  of  Uiv  northern  jurists  conteml  that  the 
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t^ws  of  Wlsby  arc  older  than  the  Rules  of  Olcrnn  ; but  It 
has  been  n>peatedlyshown  that  there  is  no  foundation  for 
this  statement.  Grutius  has  spoken  of  the  laws  of  Wlsby 
In  the  most  laudatory  manner.  “ fiU4r  dr  mariiimis  nr- 
go/tit,"  says  he.  “ mtuLr  Hulklandi^  kahitatoribnt  pla- 
mrrunt,  tantum  in  k kabrni,  turn  rquilatit,  tuni  prw 
dmtite,  ui  omnrM  ocrani  acrJtUt  ro,  non  tanquam  pntprto, 
$<ed  rc/uf  nenlium,  Jure  utantur."  {FivU'gomena  ad 
Proeopium,  p.  (^.)  The  text  of  these  laws,  wltti  a 
translation  and  an  elabomte  introduction  and  notes.  Is 
given  in  the  excellent  CaUcctHm  drt  Loix  Manlinus 
of  M.  Pardessus  (1.  pp.  435 — 503.). 

In  1,361,  Vladimir  III.,  king  of  Denmark,  took  Cott- 
land  fn>m  the  Swedes.  By  the  tre-ity  of  1644.  It  again 
liccamc  their  property  ; and  since  theivhos  rontlmud  in 
their  posseskioni  with  the  exception  of  a short  period  in 
1807,  when  it  was  occupied  hr  the  Russians. 

GOL’DA.  or  TERGOUW,  n town  of  S.  Holland,  cap. 
cnnt.,on  the  YtscI,  at  the  influx  of  the  Gouw,  in|  m. 
N.K.  Rntteriiam.  Pop.  13,000.  It  is  a neat  town,  with 
beautifully  wooded  environs.  It  Is  known  only  in  Eng- 
land by  Us  chesies  and  toharco  pipt*# ; but  in  Hol- 
land it  is  famed  for  its  paiiitid  windows,  chiefly  the 
work  of  the  two  brothers  Kratoih,  and  reckoned  the 
finest  spoclmens  of  their  kind  in  Europe.  ” Thi-y  are  the 
windows  of  tlie  old  church  of  St.John,  a larite  Gothic 
structure,  kept  In  excellent  rctuilr,  and  partlcubirly  clean. 
The  windows  are  31  in  number,  each  measuring  about 
30  ft.  in  height,  with  the  exception  of  those  of  the  tran- 
septs, which  arc  nearly  double  that  altitude,  and  ail 
illuminated  with  piciorud  representations,  in  colours  of 
the  most  brilliant  hues.  Tiio  subjects  arc  either  scrip- 
tural or  allegorical,  and  arc  full  of  figures,  whose  robes 
In  blue,  purple,  and  red,  shine  with  extraordinary  lustre. 
The  faces  are  the  best  part  of  the  execution,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  figures  being  painted  in  a stifT and  formal 
style,  though  nevertheless  interesting  from  their  anti- 
quity. Besides  the  large  windows,  there  are  S4'veral  of 
a smaller  siie,  chiefly  blaxoned  with  the  roats  of  arToi  of 
the  old  Netherlandish  nobility."  (Ckambrrs'M  Tour  la 
Hoiland,  p.40, 41.)  These  paintings  were  luostly  executed 
In  the  I.ICn  and  16th  centuries  ; and  amongst  others  are 
introduced  portraits  of  Philip  II.  and  the  Duke  «*f  Alva. 
Besides  St.  John’s  (the  cathedral)  there  are  4 other 
churches  lo  Gouda ; and  it  has,  also,  a handsome 
lown-hall,  an  hospitsd  for  old  men,  an  orphan  asylum,  and 
a foundllug  hospital.  A I-atln  school,  and  a lii>rary  con- 
tainiog  several  curious  MSS.,  belong  to  the  town.  There 
are  upwards  of  130  tobacco-pipe  manufactories  in  Goud.-!, 
some  employing  3fl  workmen  ; and  numerous  brick  kilns 
in  Us  neighbourhood.  It  has  nianufacturcs  of  woollen 
cloth,  sailcloth,  cordage,  Ac.,  and  large  markets  fur 
cheese,  flax,  hemp,  com.  Umber,  and  other  produca 

GOUU  (probably  the  dattga  Nrgta  of  I’tolpiny).  a ru- 
ined city  of  HindosUn,  and  the  ancient  rap.  of  Ilengal, 
distr.  Dinagepoor.  on  the  K.  side  of  the  (•anges,  .'itKint 
50  ro.  N.  by  w.  Moorshedabod : lat.  24°  53'  N.,  long. 

14'  P..  Its  mins  extend  In  a direction  N-N.W.  to 
S.S.E.,  coincident  with  the  ancient  tod  of  the  Ganges, 
the  main  stream  of  which  formerly  washed  its  ramparts ; 
at  present,  however,  from  a change  in  the  course  of  iho 
river  upwards  of  300  years  ago,  no  part  of  the  ruins  is 
less  than  4 m.,  while  other  parts  arc  as  mucli  as  13  m. 
from  the  Ganges.  The  city  appears,  from  the  extent  of 
the  old  embankments,  which  encloserl  it  on  every  side, 
to  have  been  lOm.  long,  and  from  I to  U m.  broad.  Be- 
yond those  boundaries,  however,  a sinaller  embankment 
has  been  carried  forward  fur  7 in.  further  S.,  in  which 
space  are  found  mosques,  tanks,  and  the  remains  of  ha- 
bitations ; and  the  tame  indicattnns  ar<>  evident  for  3 m. 
to  the  N.  Tlie  city  ami  Its  sulmrltK  thus  exunided  in 
length  about  19  m.,  with  an  average  breadth  of  about 
H in. ; and,  necording  to  the  otlmates  of  both  Major 
Rennell  and  Mr.  Creighton,  would  appear  to  have  an- 
ciently occupied  an  area  of  30  sq.  ni.  ! The  embank- 
ments surrounding  the  diy.  some  of  which  are  fared 
with  bricks,  were  sutKcieut  to  murd  it  from  floods 
during  the  inundation,  and  a good  defence  against  hostUo 
attacks : they  are  mounds  of  earth  frum  30  to  4U  ft.  high, 
and  130  to  3W  IL  in  breadth  at  their  ttasc,  with  broad 
ditches  on  their  outside.  Additional  embankments  were 
ma*Ie  on  the  E.  side,  probably  for  greaUT  security  against 
a Urge  lake  in  that  quarter,  which  in  sturmv  weather 
dashes  with  great  violence  against  them,  't’wo  high 
brick  gateways,  in  an  imposing  style  of  architecture,  at 
the  N.  and  S.  ends  of  the  city,  and  several  others,  are 
still  standing,  and  the  remains  of  some  th.*it  have  been 
destroyed  arc  still  traceable.  Two  grand  roads,  raised 
with  earth,  and  paved  with  brick,  led  through  the  city  In 
its  whole  length,  crniving  In  ihclr  course  various  canals 
aitd  drains,  ny  means  of  bridges  of  brick,  the  ruins 
of  several  of  which  remain  in  some  degree  of  perfrrtion. 
The  whole  area  of  the  city  is  fumisheil  with  a muliUude 
of  tanks,  of  various  sizes,  and  inlersvcted  w Ith  drains  and 
ditches  in  every  direction.  On  tho  earth  thniwn  up  in 
forming  these,  which  ralscvi  the  ground  cunsidernhiy 
above  its  previous  level,  the  houses,  Ac.,  were  bulll 
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a*  in  the  ritira  and  tlllaan  of  Rgjiit ; the  excAraliom 
supplying  gcHxl  water,  lulUctcnt  for  every  purpose.  One 
of  tneac  rraervotra  U a mile  In  IcHgth  bf  naif  a mile 
braa^i.  and  there  are  aeveral  otheri  uf  considerable  »iie. 
All  of  them  are.  however,  over>:ro«n  with  rcedt,  and 
fwarro  with  alligators  and  «Hhpr  nptilea.  Towards  the 
centre  of  the  citr  la  the  fort,  an  luclotiirv  rather  lest  than 
a mile  In  length  hy  about  4 tn.  in  hreiulth,  surrounded  with 
an  earth  rampart,  40  it.  high,  with  baati'ma,  and  a deep 
ditch  em’ircUng  it.  The  handsume  sate.  Hanked  by  two 
towers,  forming  iti  N.  entrance.  Is  still  standing.  Within 
this  en''l<Htire  Is  part  of  a hrfck  wall,  42  (t.  high,  which 
surrunndi'd  a s|>arc  700  jra'ds  long  by  .‘VK)  wide,  supposed 
to  have  hi‘«n  occupied  by  the  palace.  Few  other  renudns 
of  that  esUfIce  exist,  and  the  wh  >le  site  is  so  covered  with 
trees  and  brambles,  as  to  render  it  not  only  dlfllcult  but 
dangerous  to  explore,  from  the  number  of  tigers  and 
other  wUd  beasts  that  infest  It. 

There  are  scarcely  any  antiaultles  of  a remote  date 
extant  at  Guur ; most  of  the  bulldinn  that  remain  are  of 
Mnhammed.m  origin,  erected,  indeed,  with  the  materials 
of  the  ancient  lliiid<iO  edifices.  **  Toiling  through  bush 
and  long  grass,  now  crossing  a field  that  some  n'ot  hni 
termed,  now  wading  tlirough  pools  of  water,  or  ierrying 
acru*s  them,  you  moke  your  way  from  point  to  point, 
and  tlnd  only  tiie  ruins  ofTor  Amosquf's,  the  half-broken 
down  walls  of  a large  M<»rish  fortress,  and  two  strikingly 
gr;utd  and  lofty  gales  of  a citailcl  evidently  built  by  Mo- 
hammcdani."  (.^c/cAcrcjf /ndfd.  p.  14.^.)  Of  the  religious 
edifices,  tlic  finest  and  largest  is  the  “Great  Golden 
Mosque.*’  This  building,  situated  N.  of  the  Fort,  is 
null.  long,  by  7'*<  ft  bruatl,  and  30 fl.  high,  exclusive  of 
the  domes,  of  which  tlirrr  are  44,  rising  10(1.  above 
the  r<K>f.  {CrcigAlJfH,  1*1.  v.)  Its  walls  are  lift.  Uiick ; 
it  Is  built  of  brick,  and  has  been  wholly  cased  with 
hornblende,  little  of  which  is  now  remaining.  Eleven 
painted  arches  open  into  an  arena  divided  by  another 
similar  row  of  arches,  and  30  stone  pillars  arranged  In 
3 rows,  into  4 aisles,  each  surmotmted  by  11  domes. 
This  b^utiful  rdltlce  is  now  going  rapidly  to  decay,  not 
only  fTuui  the  effects  of  wanton  dilapidations,  but  also 
from  bani.in  and  other  trees  insinuating  their  roots  be* 
twwn  the  bricks  of  which  it  Is  composed.  Tike  small 
*'  Golden  Mou|ue‘*  is  built  and  cased  in  a somewhat  si* 
milar  style,  but  has  only  & arches  In  front,  and  3 aisles 
instead  of  4.  Many  of  the  Inferior  mosques  are  In  higher 
pA'ccrvatloD  than  the  first  mentioned  ; their  domes  are 
still  {perfect,  and  lim-d  within  by  tiles  {rented  of  the  must 
vivid  colours,  and  highly  glui*u;  and  one  of  the  smallest 
has  a tesselalrtl  pavement  of  grr.-it  beauty.  The  SuUi 
jl/wf/ccc/,  or  “ Painted  Mosque"  is  an  elegatu  edifice, 
iiaviiig  its  walls  cased  l>ulh  inside  and  4>ut  with  glazed 
bricks  atK>ut  3 or  4 in.  square,  of  different  colours, 
wruugiit  in  different  {vatterns-  Its  interior  is  a hand* 
some  a}i.irlment,  about  Stl  ft.  square,  the  four  walls 
closing  above,  and  forming  a majestic  dome  from  40  to 
.V)  ft.  above  the  ground,  and  unsupported  by  pillar,  beam, 
or  rafter.  Within  the  fort  is  the  tomb  of  llmsain  Shah, 
one  of  the  kings  of  Gour  in  tlie  IGth  century,  a fine  niau- 
Boletiin,  now  much  liilapidaii'd ; oiul  at  a short  distance 
without  the  citadel  is  me  obelisk  or  tower  erected  by 
Firoze  Sliah  at  the  latter  end  of  the  I.Vh  century. 
This  structure  Is  21  ft.  in  diameter  at  its  base,  and  as 
miKh  as  17  ft,  at  the  flour  of  its  fourth  story.  71  ft  high. 
Its  entire  origiD.d  heigiit  was  probably  about  lO'ift.:  It 
was  surmounted  by  a cupola,  of  whkn  Mr.  Creighton 
gin's  a ri'prefi-ntation.  but  since  his  time  the  dome  has 
completely  disappeared. 

Tills  cllv,  called  LulsAmannvati  (by  the  Mohamme* 
dans.  I.ucLmnati/),  from  Us  last  Hindoo  sovereign  Faksh* 
inaji.  was  first  taken  by  the  Mohammedans  in  1204.  In 
1173  it  was  rejvolred  au'd  beautified  by  the  emperor  Acbar. 
by  vvtiom  it  wa«  calUxI  Jemiutabad  (tlic  alioilc  of  para- 
dise) . but  in  loG4,  the  seat  of  Koveniment  of  Reogal  was 
removed  to  Tanda.  a little  hlgner  ui>  the  river,  owing  to 
whicii  event,  and  the  desertion  of  it  by  the  Ganges,  Gour 
speixllly  declined.  It.  however,  a{>pears  to  have  suffered 
leu  from  the  hand  of  time  than  from  active  demoli- 
lUm.  For  c«*iiluries  the  materials  of  Its  structures  were 
extensively  remuveil  to  constnK*(  other  towns;  Moorshe- 
dabad,  Maldali.  lUjarnahal.  Dacca.  Ac.,  are  In  a great 
part  built  of  them  ; and  many  portions  of  Us  fine  buildings 
nave  lH:en  taken  away  to  erect  the  cathixlral  of  Calcutta, 
and  to  supply  tombstones  and  monuments  for  the  ceme- 
teries of  that  city.  A few  straggling  viiloces  are  scattered 
here  anrl  iher«?  over  the  sUo  of  Gour ; but  it  is  now  for 
the  most  p.xrt  only  uo  uninholdced  w.-ute.  which  stronply 
n*mimU  the  »)>ociator  of  tlic  desolation  of  llahylon.  ( See 
CrcigktttH'i  A'HiMi  <if  Guuri  BentuU's  Mr»u/ir, 

Mod.  Trap,  lx.) 

GO/ZG.  a small  Island  of  the  Mcditerraiiein.  con- 
tiguous to  and  depetidant  uo  Malta,  (which  MHr.) 

GU.AMMONT  (Flemish  (riTrd/<f«^  rgc«).  atoun  of 
B<-igium,  pror.  K.  FUnitrri.  arrond.  .ludtmaerde,  cap. 
c.\nt.,  on  llie  Dender.  widrb  ilivkles  it  into  tlic  ii|i)K.-r  and 
I ‘**'T  t<i»n,  2U  in.  S.S.K.  Glicnt.  Pop.,  with  couimuiic 
(i»ii>,  It  IS  walled,  uud  has  two  churches,  several 
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chapels,  a tow  n-hall,  convent,  prison,  hospital,  orphan 
asylum,  college,  several  schools,  and  manufactures  of 
cotton  yarn,  lace.  linen  and  woollen  fabrict,  paper,  to- 
bacco, some  bleaching,  dyeing,  and  tanning  rsubllsh* 
tnents.  with  distilleries,  breweries,  and  mills  fur  various 
purposes,  it  was  founds  and  fortified  fiy  Count  Baldwin 
de  Mods  in  10i>4.  ( ramdermatlfn.  Gautifr,  Ac.) 

Gli.^MPlANS  ( THE),  a celebrated  and  well  known 
mountain  chain  fonning  the  line  of  demarcation  between 
thi!  low  lands  and  Hlgblaiuls  of  Scotland.  Us  limits  are 
not  very  wrll  defined  ; but  it  may  be  regarded  as  com* 
meheing  on  tlte  K,  side  of  Loch  Etlve  In  Argyleabire, 
and  as  stretching  across  the  Uland,  till  it  terminates 
between  Stoneliaven  and  tiie  m»ulh  of  the  Dee  on  tb« 
K.  roast.  It  forms,  ns  it  were,  a natural  rampart,  bous- 
ing the  entire  Irontier  of  the  llighlauds.  lu  S.  acclivity 
rises  from  the  gre'.t  valley  of  .Strathmore.  The  summiC 
of  the  rnlge  D>arks  the  line  that  s<q>aratea  the  waters  that 
flow  into  the  Forth,  the  Tay,  and  its  t.umer<)us  tributa- 
ries. and  the  South  Bsk,  trom  those  that  flow  into  the 
Spean.  the  Spey,  and  the  Dee.  With  tl>e  exception  of 
Ben  Nevts,  thehlghest  mountains  of  Scotland  are  com- 
prised in  the  Grampian  range.  The  principal  summits. 
iH-ginning  at  the  W.  and  proceeding  E.,  are  Cruaeban 
Hen.  at  the  head  of  Loch  Awe,  3,3!;i0  ft.  above  the  level 
of  the  sea;  lUm  Lomond,  00  the  E.  sklu  of  Loch  l.o>- 
mond,  ditto;  Ben  More,  at  the  bead  of  Glen 

Lochart,  3.^70  (B)  ditto  : Beu  Lawers,  on  tiie  N.  side  of 
lo>ch  Tay,3.S^I.1dittO(  Schiehallion.  at  the  K.  end  of  Loch 
Itonnovh,  S.-VM  ditto.  But  the  most  elevated  part  of  the 
Grampian  chain  lies  at  the  head  of  the  Dee,  btuween  Ben 
Glue,  ill  Pertbihlre.  and  Calrngurm,  on  the  confines  oi 
Aberdeenshire  and  Inverness-shire.  Bm  Uardhu,  the 
nsost  elevated  of  the  mountains  in  this  vicinity,  is  4.S37  ft. 
high,  bt'ing  only  43  ft.  lower  than  Ben  Nevis;  and  the 
adjoining  mountaius  of  Cairngorm,  Caimtoul.  and  Ben 
Avon,  are  respectively  4,<»91.  4,246,  and  3,*.»fi7  ft.  high. 
From  tills  central  point,  the  principal  branch  of  the 
Grampians  runs  along  the  S.  side  of  the  Dec.  gradually 
declining  In  height  lUl  it  reaches  Gaerloch  Hill,  near 
Stonrhaven ; l.kuo  ft.  high.  The  coast  from  Stonehavra 
to  the  Dee  is  high  and  preciplt«>us,  and  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  extreme  limit  of  the  (.rampians  on  the  E. 
The  branch  of  the  Grampians  to  the  N.  of  the  Dee  is  of 
comparatively  small  extent,  terminating  at  the  Buck, 
above  Glcnbuckct,  on  the  N.,  and  near  Tarland,  on 
the  S. 

The  Grampians  are.  In  general,  remarkable  tor  their 
sterility,  and  the  desolate  aspect  which  they  present. 
'Ftieir  sides  are  in  some  places  extremely  preci|illous, 
exhibiting  vsst  perpendicular  ledge*  of  rock.  Th«4r 
summits  ore  frequently  rounded,  sometimes  nearly  Hot, 
entirely  covered  by  disintegrating  blocks  and  stone,  to- 
gether with  grit  and  sand,  except  where  the  granite 
rocks  present  the  singular  appearance  of  large  talHilar 
protruding  pinnacles,  having  their  blocks  scamingly  ar- 
ranged in  regular  strata. 

Of  the  Grampian  passes,  the  principal  are  those  of 
Aberfuylc,  Lcni,  Glensliie,  and  KillWrankie.  Thu 
latter,  which  U tlic  most  rrlcbratod,  is  about  13  m.  from 
Dunhold.  it  is  about  Haifa  ro.  in  length.  The  road  is  cut 
out  of  the  side  of  one  of  the  contiguous  mountaius  ; and 
below  it,  at  the  foot  of  a high  precipice,  in  the  buflom  of  the 
raviuc.  the  river  Garry  oiunes  along  over  rugged  rocks, 
but  so  shaded  with  trees  as  hardly  to  be  seen.  At  the 
N.  extremity  of  this  pass,  the  revolutionary  army,  tnvier 
Mavkay.  was  defeated  in  (>y  the  troops  of  James  1 1., 
under  the  famous  Graham  01  C'laverhoim*,  Viscount 
Dundee,  who  fell  in  the  moment  of  victory. 

<7H.\MFOGND,  a bor.  and  market  town  of  F.ngland, 
CO.  Gomwall,  W.  dlv.  hund.  of  Powder,  p.vr.  of  Cre^^.  on 
the  Fal.  12  m.  N.  E.  Falmouth.  Fop.,  In  IfiSI.  713. 
This  inconsiderable  place  s*^!  3 mems.  to  the  H.  of  C. 
from  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  down  to  1h2I.  when  it 
was  disfranchised  for  gross  liribcry  and  corruption. 

GKAN,  (Hungar.  A'szfcrgom,  anc.  Slrtgotunm),  a 
city  of  Hungary,  cap.  co.  same  name,  on  the  Danube, 
nearl/  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  river  Gran,  kO  m. 
K.S.E.  iVesImrg,  ami  'Aim.  N.E.  by  N.  Festh.  Pop. 
l2,Ha5.  It  consists  of  tlie  royal  free  town,  the  arcliU 
eplkcopal  town  oiTtipying  the  site  of  the  fnnner  citadel, 
the  adjacent  market -tow ns  of  .St.  George  and  St.  Thomas, 
and  several  suburb*.  Gran  was  once  the  finest  city  in 
Hungary,  and  the  residimre  of  its  kings,  some  of  whose 
tombs  are  still  to  lie  seen.  It  is  now  the  seat  of  tho 
Frince-primate  of  Hungaiy.  who  ranks  next  to  the  pala- 
tine. and  had  formerly  the  privilege  of  crowning  the 
king  and  of  granting  letters  of  nobiliry.  The  superb 
new  catliedral.the  palat'cof  the  archbishop,  aivdthe  houses 
of  tlie  cliapter,  occupy  a commanding  petition,  overlook- 
ing the  town  and  river,  on  the  summit  of  a high  and  pre- 
cipitous rock.  00  which  an  old  fortress  once  stood.  The 
(.^iihcdral.  the  most  splendid  modern  building  in  Hun- 
gary, was  cxHiiiiiriicca,  iu  Ia2i,by  the  late  archhishon 
liuilnay  at  his  own  expense ; Iwit,  by  his  death,  was  Icn 
unfinished,  and  it  is  to  bo  feand  wilt  remain  to.  It  is 
in  the  Italian  style,  surmounted  by  a dome,  and  having 
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a luiHUome  portico  of  38  The  hitrriur  t»  lim'd 

Vktth  rttl  ni4irl>ie,  unJ  kun)M>rtetl  l>j  i Mlumix. 

*rhe  (iuine  1*  rt.  in  UtainetiT.  '1  hir  alUr-pietv,  l>^ 
a liun^trlan  artUt,  repri'M'tiu  the  baptism  uf  M.  Slf> 
plteil.tlie  br*tChrlUi4iiVhi)C  of  Huii^TArr.'a  native  oi  <*ran, 
who  fouiKtod  the  archbishopric  in  Under  the 

church  U the  primate'e  burial  vuulL  The  see  of  t<ran  is 
(M'riiafW  ihc  richest  In  Eurofic  ; *'  rumm«»ii  rumour  Kcne* 
rally  estimates  its  rovonues  at  |(K),(XXt/.  p«-r  annum; 
tliuiiith  some  reduce  them  to  iMJ.utsi.  t»r  even  tin.otsit” 
( 1.  Ilil.)  The  Danultr  is  hero  of  (treat  breadth, 
but  is  crossed  by  a dytnit  bridge,  witich  romniuniratcs 
with  the  opposite  miukeUtuan  of  I'arkany.  Besides 
the  cathedral  it  has  2 IIuui.  Cath.  churches,  a Gr«*ck 
church,  and  4 chapelt,  lown>liall,  house  of  atMiubly, 
huspiud  fur  pour  citisens.  a lloin.  C'atliulic  gynmiuiuni, 
iL-nioltf  Kbooi,  and  a good  printing  tstablishmeiit.  It 
is  the  seat  of  tb«  assembly  ami  iudirial  courts  of  the 
county.  Its  inhab.  nre  itarily  Magyars  and  lutrtly  of 
(tcrinan  descent.  Ttieir  ctiief  retources  are  derived 
from  trading  lu  «iue;  but  thi>yaJso  manufacture  and 
dre  wouilca-stufTs.  At  the  trottum  of  the  ruck  on 
a'hich  the  cathedral  stainls  are  tome  warm  ndnerai 
baths. 

(Jr.ui  was  several  times  taken  by  the  Turks,  who 
destroyed  most  of  its  aucient  etiifices.  It  was  for  a 
lung  p4>ri>id  Ihu  advanced  |»ost  of  their  armies  >n  Kuro|ie; 
but  was  finally  taken  from  them,  in  1(>h3,  by  Hobirski 
and  Priiice  Charles  of  lairraine.  Upwards  of  'X*)  houses. 
tugvtiHfr  with  the  military  hospital,  chapel,  and  other 
public  buildings,  were  destroyed  by  lire  in  l8lH.  {OrtUrr. 
Asl.  Eneyd.  i EUiotii  Pagtt  i i'anmabteh  { SUtn  ; Dut 

Ctcog.) 

GKASADA,  aprov.  an«l  part  of  an  ancient  mar.  klng> 
dofi)  of  Spain,  consist  Ing  ofthr.S.K.  part  of  Andalusia,  U** 
twci'D  lal. 36^  17' and  3;^ '.12'  N-,  anJ  between  hmg.  I'^M' 
;uk1  3*^ 63'  W. ; and  boundi'tl  K.by  Murcia;  N.  aitd  \V.  by 
HeviJle,  Cordova. and  Jaen  ;.-md  S.  by  the  Mediterranean. 
Its  gcvseral  sliapc  is  that  of  an  acute-angled  trluigle. 
whose  b.ise  (aces  the  K.  hi  leiigtii  is  about  '<14(1  m.,  aiui 
Us  breadth  varyiug  fmin  ‘iS  to  m.  Area,  b.iioO  sq.  m. 
Uo|i.  (IH'.17)  I.W7.100.  {yt.fLrno.)  The  prov.  consists 
rliiefiy  of  high  laiKl ; but  thr<*e  ciiains  may  be  «Us- 
lliigulshed.  ^ one  formiug  the  N.  Iioundaryor  the  pmr., 
mid  comiectiug  itU'lf  eastward  with  tlic  Sierra  Muretia  ; 
a secuiul  and  priiscipal  one,  traversing  the  centre  of  the 
pror.  (called  the  Sierra  Nevailain  the  liighest  part,  aud 
the  Sierras  de  Loxa,  dc  Antegucra,  ami  de  Caiurla,  E. 
and  \V.  of  the  culiuinatiug  {K>intJ  ; and  alhird,  nearer  the 
siinre,  called  the  Alf  ujarras.  Tlie  lii>c  of  perpetual 
snotr  here  U at  ft.,  and  in  the  principai  cham  are 
several  summiU  rising  above  it.  tlie  highest  of  which  a;e 
the  (ierrn  de  Mulaiia^en,  tt.GliOft..  and  the  Ficarilu  de 
Veleta,  lltBll?  (t.  : from  the  Ust  the  Sierra  Moretia,  dis- 
tant &7  tn.,  and  the  coast  of  Africa,  dlstaiit  li‘.l  in.,  may 
t>e  disT'eri)^  lu  clear  weather,  'i'he  slope  in  the  priocl- 
nil  chain  U more  gradual  northwards,  while  on  the  Alpu- 
Jarras  the  N.  side  is  scarped  and  the  gentle  descent  i» 
towards  the  sea.  The  Sierra  de  Gador.  in  the  hiUer 
chain,  is  G,57h  ft-  high.  From  the  K.  side  of  tlie  princi|»al 
chain  (lows  the  Xetiil,  measuring  l!jO  m.  to  its  Juncture 
with  the  Guadal<iuivir ; and  farther  K.  are  the  smaller 
streams,  the  Guwiix  and  the  Uarbata,  — both  afiluvnts  of 
the  same  river.  Tlie  rlvi-rs  nn  tlie  S..  wlih  the  exception 
of  liie  Guadaljore  and  AlmerU,  are  little  l>ettcr  thou  tor- 
rents. Id  this  muuiKolnoui  district  are  several  vallics  of 
cuiuUlerable  extent,  the  largest  of  which  is  the  Vega  of 
Granada,  a plain  90  m.  long,  and  10  m.  br«>ad,  elevated 
about  2,000(1.  above  the  sea,  surrouDdeti  bv  mountaius, 
and  watereil  by  numerous  affluents  of  the  Xcuii,  which 
traverses  it  in  its  whole  length,  ami  essentially  contributes 
In  its  extraordinary  fertility.  In  the  K of  the  prov.  Is 
another  valley  — the  Iluya  de  liasa,  — which,  though 
smaller.  Is  extensive,  wed  watered,  aud  ferule.  There 
are  others  of  more  coiifiued  extent.  The  temperature,  on 
account  of  the  varying  allitmle  of  the  country,  is  much 
dirersIHed.  but  the  climate  is  generally  healthy,  excr|H 
occastunally  on  the  coast,  where  the  $imovm  pitHiuccs 
fever  anxmg  the  inliabltanU.  The  gt-ulogygf  the  Grana- 
dian mountains  is  hnperfc'ctly  known  : tiie Sierra  NevaaU 
Is  of  mica  slsie,  gneiss,  and  clay  slate,  the  whole  overUtd 
on  the  S.  side  by  black  transition  limestone  containing 
lulphuret  of  It'ftii.  w lilch  here,  as  well  as  elsewhere  in  the 
prov.,  is  worked  to  advantage.  Tlie  mountains  generally 
are  rich  in  jasper  and  m.Lrblvw.  especially  about  the  city 
of  Granada,  W'here  they  eclipse  most  countries  in  the 
beauty,  transparency,  and  {ndisii  of  the  slabs  Froi  lous 
stones  ore  ofleu  found  In  the  qiianies.  Tiie  cliiefmineral 
springs  of  the  prov.  arc  at  Alhanusand  Almeria.  Tlie 
soil  on  the  bills  is  calcar<>uus.  tlial  on  the  plains  lijtiit  and 
•aslly  tilled,  while  that  on  the  coast  is  sandy.  The  fo- 
reaU  produce  oaks,  cork-trtH*s,  chestnuts,  firs,  Ac. ; and 
the  plains  iwar  the  vim*,  the  lig-tree.  the  strawTarrry- 
trve,  the  olive  ami  muiU  rrv  trees,  .'Uid  otlieri . Tiliaae, 
whi're  |•ossillll^  is  pursued  according  to  the  Moorish 
plan  of  irrigation,  ami  occupies  great  aUenliun.  The 
Iruiisot  Uie  i>.  of  tucope,  — oranges,  citjous,pomcgra- 
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[ n.-ttef,  meUais.  — grow  luie  in  f,r«af  .«bundanre.  minghil 
* with  the  prmiuclioiis  • f the  N.  Wli.-.if,  biirley,  maixr, 

; rice.  hemp,  li.tx,  and  l!:e  sw«*et  |>«.talo,  nre  r.HuHl  in 
largv’  crops;  and  on  the  coast  of  the  Medilera .oiean 
tmilgo.  cottem.  cotTii'.  and  ,fie  sugar-eane,  are  cultlvatixl. 
Mr.  liiglis,  on  the  authority  of  General  O’Lowlcr  <maua- 

Sprofn  large  estate  in  the  Veg.v  of  Grancda  ralU*<l  Soto  do 
oma.  given  to  the  Duke  of  VVeilingtnii  be  the  Oirtes  in 
1813).  (.iH-.iks  as  follows  of  the  usual  rotalfon  of  crops  n< 
the  Veg.'v  (ii  p.  iS3.)  — '*  After  the  land  has  ln*eri  fully 
manured,  hemp  is  put  in  : and  tw'u,  or  sometimes  thne. 
crop]  of  wheat,  according  to  llie  nature  of  the  land,  are 
tak«  n in  the  same  year;  a crop  of  flax,  and  a crop  et 
Imlian  corn,  follow  the  next  year,  and  bi-ons  ami  IndLn 
com  are  taken  the  third  year,  Furthii  l;ut  crop  tlie  lai<i 
is  half  niainirevl,  .-vnd  then  it  U fully  manured  for  tlie 
hemp,  to  begin  the  next  rotation.  The  hemp  is  con- 
ftider<\l  iHTcssary  to  prepare  the  land  for  wheat,  which 
otherwise  would  come  up  too  strong  .-iftcr  the  maimre. 
'J'his  is  the  roLallciD  on  land  subJecUsl  to  the  prccess  of 
irrigation."  As  to  the  value  of  hind,  he  says:  — “Ten 
yr.irs  ngo,  land  in  the  Vega  of  firan  ida  was  wnilh  fi«m 
M to  iCiti  dollars  {wr  acre  : at  present,  it  din's  not  average 
above  16.  Wheat  scild.  ten  years  ago.  nt  three  dollars  tW 
fanfta  ; now  It  does  not  average,  year  by  year,  nmrt'  th.m 
I one  uoilar  and  a half.  Kents  are,  of  course,  fallen  in  pro- 
I (lurtion  : ami.  low  as  rents  are.  they  are  difhcult  lo  l>e  re- 
I covered.  U^mn  the  lands  nut  mp;iblu  of  b«-ing  irrigntcHl. 
the  crops  are  rxtrt'mely  prccaHotu  ; and  w here  a money 
rent  is  roquiri'd,  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  find  a nillba- 
tor  for  the  land.  As  a remrdy  for  thi«,  proi>rictorv  <>( 
higii  lands  are  contented  to  receive  a certain  pro|-ortiou 
of  the  crop,  gimcrally  a liftb  ; and  upon  land  sulject  to 
irrigation,  a teiuuit  is  willing  to  t ay  one  fourth  of  thu 
produce.  Land  generally,  in  the  Vega  of  Granada,  re- 
tunu  4 per  rent.,  taxes  paid  ; but  a r<'nfldorabte  quantity 
returns  as  much  as  6 j^r  cent.  I'he  return  ft'oin  land 
under  Ullage  is  greater  than  from  mrnilow  land.  'I'i’c  es- 
tates twiongingto  the  Duke  ofWdiingtonliein  llio  lower 
part  of  the  Vega,  about  2 leagues  from  Granaiia.  and  ail 
the  land  is  caiusbie  of  irrigation.  Ills  Groce's  estates 
return  about  16.MI).)  doUari  a year;  his  rents  Arc  p-dd  in 
grain  ; a fixed  quantity,  not  a nroiiortiun  of  the  i rop,  o 
plan  Iseglnning  to  be  universally  follow  rd  byothir  land- 
linlders.  The  duke  has  SOb  tenants  ; from  which  it  ap- 
pears that  very  small  farms  are  held  in  the  Vega ; for  i( 
the  whole  rental  be  div idl'd  br  3U),  tlie  average  rent  ol  the 
posst.-skioiis  will  be  but  .VUdullars  each.  The  tenants  U]m>u 
the  duke's  estate  ore  thriving;  tliey*  nay  no  taxes;  and 
these  estates  arc  exempt  from  many  of  the  heavy  burdens 
thrown  u|>on  land.  A compositiuii  of  6 per  cent,  is  ;ic- 
cepted  from  the  Duke  of  vVellington  in  lieu  of  all  de- 
mands.” The  mountain  regions  nfi'ord  gi/od  pactnre; 
but  grazing  is  less  understo^  here  than  in  most  other 
I arts  of  Spain.  'I'he  horsirt  of  Granada  are  infeiior  to 
those  of  Cordova  ; and  siiet'p.  ihongh  plentifuJ,  have  very 
coarse  wool.  Tlie  ass*  tare  superior  to  most  others.  iHith 
in  heiglit  aoil  strength.  Guars  are  very  numerous,  and 
thrive  well.  Figs  of  a black  breed  arc  reared  in  v.vst 
numtx'rs  in  tile  woods  near  Albania.  {Jacob,  [t.'ibO.)  I'he 
anchovy  and  the  tunny  (lahcrli-s  give  full  employment  to 
the  inhabs.  of  the  sea-sborc. 

Except  in  the  articles  of  wine  and  oil,  the  produco 
of  this  once  fertile  prov.  does  out  equal  the  local  cun- 
Bumpthm.  Coarse  linen  and  woollen  cloths,  sitks,  pa- 
)>er.  leather,  and  gunpowder,  are  made  in  small  qu.vn- 
titles  ; but  no  branch  of  industry  is  thriving.  Its  cx)>orts, 
through  Malaga  ai>d  Almcha,  ctiicfiy  consist  of  wines, 
oil.  tirii'il  fruits,  wax.  anchovies,  and  lead;  its  imports, 
of  iiardware  and  cutlery  from  England,  laco  from  France, 
cloths  from  England  and  Holland,  spices  from  Italy,  and 
even  enru  from  the  coast  of  Africa  I 
Granada  formed  a part  of  the  am  ieot  Bu-ticn;  and  on 
the  dcstructiou  of  the  Ilicro-Africau  empire,  it  lircome  a 
new  state,  lotiiiJed  by  Muhammeti  Alharnnr,  in  I‘,:3h.  It 
remained  iu  the  possession  of  the  Moors  for  *2Ah  years, 
which  rotnpriK'  the  season  of  Its  pmspi  rity.  In  1422,  it 
surnnidcreu  to  Ft'rdlii:tnd  tlie  Catholic.  I^ing  the  last 
province  that  oppewed  bis  amis.  The  Moors  were,  by 
the  treaty  of  iwiire,  to  enjoy  freedom  of  religkms  wor- 
ship ; but  this  Condition  was  soon  broken,  and  ultimately 
thn*  Were  expelled  tiie  prur. 

(jHANAiiA  (an.  lUibiTts),  a famoni  city  of  .^pain. 
cap.  of  the  above  prov.  anil  kingdom,  nn  the  N. 
skio  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  aud  at  the  juncture  of  the 
rivers  Darru  and  Xenii,  In  a mounlainous  region, 
not  less  than  2.'.i4h  it.  alxive  the  sea,  1 10  m.  K. 
by  S.  Seville,  and  217  nt.  S.  by  \V.  MailxiU;  lat. 

IG»  N.,  long.  8^  4.V  43"  W.  According  to  Mr. 
Townsumi.  the  pop.  in  1786  amounud,  by  the  govern- 
ment returns,  to  : Imt  he  says  tliat  it  mlglit  1e 

safely  estimatfd  at  ad  OiO.  Mlfiatm.  tn  i'*’.r>.  gives  the 
pup.  at  Init.  aicoidlng  to  Captain  Scott,  by  w hmn 

It  was  vlsitiHl  In  1830,  the  iKip.  d<>es  i<«>t  ixcec'd  fjo.txn, 
{ScoU,  1.  267.)  NVe  meliuc  to  tliiiik  tliot  this  last  estliu:ile 
comes  nearest  the  la.iik  ; tiiuugh  we  suspect  tiiat  evi  n il 
is  too  high.  I'iic  city  slaods  uu  the  edge  of  a fertile  aud 
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extmaire  rrg/t  or  nlmin,  which  these  rivers  traverse,  on 
twc»  hills,  one  of  w^icli.  between  the  rivers,  is  crowned 
by  the  pslore  of  (ho  Alhambra  and  the  Turret  Bermejas  ; 
the  other.  N.  of  the  Darro,  by  the  Albaycin  and  Uie  AU 
rasaba.  " From  whatever  point  Itmav  contemplated, 
it  is  a sumMuuus  cilv.  whether  viewed  from  the  pudn.  or 
friiin  any  of  the  neighbouring  heights  ; and  even  In  walk* 
ing  the  strcH'ts.  vistas  of  astonUhmg  beauty  are  occasion- 
ally discovered.”  (/ng//s.  11.  lOi.)  It  sUll  covers  a cuu- 
sidvrable  extcntof  gnmiid,  though  certainly  far  lest  than 
it  must  b.xve  occupied  when  swarming  with  halfamlllkm 
Muhommedans.  The  approach  to  it  on  the  Malaga  tide 
is  particularly  hne  i a handsumc  stone  bridge,  built  by 
the  French  during  tlie  war  of  independence,  spans  the 
Xetiil,  and  immedi^ely  beyond  rise  rronated  walls,  and 
terraced  garJeoi,  domes,  minarets,  and  shining  steeples, 
reaching  to  the  t>as«  of  the  rock  which  bears  the  Alham- 
bra. Every'  thing  within  the  predncts  of  the  city  bears 
the  marks  of  Muslem  hands:  the  narrow,  crookM,  and 
badly  (>aved  streets,  and  gushing  fountains,  the  lofty 
flat-roofed  houses  and  heavy  projecting  balconies,  are 
all  <|uito  Oriental;  whilst  here  and  there  the  entrance 
uf  some  old  mosque  nr  ruined  bath  bears  in  its  hone- 
sh'>e  arch  the  peculh-ir  stamp  of  the  morl%co.  (Scvtt'i 
Crumula^  i.  p.  ^’\)  The  city  contains  a cathrdral,  a 
I ha|wl  of  the  Catholic  kings,  and  !23  parish  churches,  of 
w hich  those  of  San  Oerontmo  and  San  Juan  de  Dios  are 
Lett  worth  seeing.  In  all  of  them  are  to  be  seen  speci- 
mens of  variegated  marble,  not  equalled  elsewhere,  per- 
haps, except  in  Italy.  The  ratheural  is  a cltimsy-looklng 
bu'lding,  ft.  long,  and  250  ft.  broad  ; the  Interior  is 
>H*avy.  excessively  gaudy,  and  fitted  up  in  the  worst  pos- 
sible taste,  l^io  high  altar,  flanked  by  its  gilded  piuari. 
is  Insulated  after  the  Roman  fasblon.  under  a dome  170 
fU  high,  and  the  area  round  its  base  U conspicuous  by  ' 
reason  of  tu  light  iron  railing,  and  marble  pavement. 
In  tills  church  Ts  an  exquisite  lluly  Family  by  Murillo.  | 
The  chapel  of  tho  kings,  which  adjoins  the  cathedral.  Is  ! 
of  <iothic  architecture,  It  noted  for  a flat  arch  of  remark-  I 
alile  iMilduess,  which  supports  Its  roof.  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,  and  their  successors  Philip  and  Joanna,  are 
liiiried  in  fnmt  of  the  altar,  and  their  tombs  are  su- 
perlily  sculptured.  <.S”i/-r»s5s»nsc’s  Spain,  1.  301. ; Scoti, 

1.  261.)  The  Carthusian  convent,  about  a mile  from 
town,  witkh  had  till  lately  great  wealth  and  Im- 
mense revenues,  has  a flue  marble  altar,  and  some  ex- 
eellent  paintings  by  Murillo  and  C.ano.  The  )>alace  of  | 
the  Alhambra  [^aJ^amara,  the  red)  it.  however,  the  ! 
buihiiiig  by  which  the  travellers'  attention  Is  chiefly: 
arrested.  This  irrcmilar  mass  nf  houses  and  towers,  ' 
perched  on  a very  Yilgh  hill,  which  projects  Into  the  ! 
plain,  and  overlooks  the  city,  is  said  to  have  been  erected  i 
about  1224.  Thu  walls  of  the  fortreM  follow  the  various  | 
siiiiiositles  of  the  durs.  w-liich  bound  the  plateau  on 
which  it  stands.  The  chief  entrance,  which  Is  ap-  I 
proached  through  a long  avenue  of  elms  and  myrtles,  In  I 
one  of  the  lowers  on  the  S.  front,  is  railed  the  Gate  of  I 
Judgment : and  over  it  is  embossed  a key,  the  armorial  ' 
ensign  of  the  Andalusiiui  .Moors.  The  first  object  seen  | 
oil  entering.  In  the  centre  of  the  plateau.  Is  the  palace  of  j 
tile  emperor  Charles  V..  built  by  Verreguete.  It  Is  a I 
complete  square  of  iH.'i  ft  . having  two  orders  of  pllas-  | 
ters,  I>oric  and  Ionic,  utem  a rustic  base,  the  wholu  i 
measuring  6i  ft.  from  the  higher  entablature  to  the  base.  I 
All  oblong  vestibule  leads  Into  the  circular  court,  form.  [ 
Ing  tlic  centre  of  the  j»a‘are : a colonnade  of  two  stories,  , 
earh  supported  bv  32  columns,  runs  round  its  clrcum-  ' 
fiTeuee.  This  buihlliig.  so  remarkable  for  ” m.-vrniflrruce,  i 
eleganee,  and  unity  ol  design  '*  (.Vi/oi»5«insr’,  i.  */75.),  was  ^ 
never  completed:  tlie  pillars  are  mucli  dam.ag«i,  and  the 
wiioie  will  stKin  wl  to  the  ground.  N.  of  this  building, 
and  strongly  contrasted  in  appearance,  sUnds  the  palace 
of  iho  .Mo<»rith  kings,  externally  *'  a hug\’  he.ap  of  ns  ugly 
buihiings  as  ran  well  bo  seen.’’  A plain  uiiomamented 
d.Mir  admits  to  the  Interior.  The  first  place  entered  Is 
an  oblimg  square,  having  a deep  re^mrvolr  for  water  In 
the  midifle.  and  baths  at  the  sides  also,  with  parterres 
and  rows  of  orange-tre<^s  ranged  around ; the  ceilings 
aod  walls  tieing  ornamented  with  Intricate  stucco  ami 
IrtHwork  {vtinted.  gilt,  and  lettered,  as  In  other  foirts 
of  the  building.  In  the  most  delicate  manner.  Beyond 
this  is  the  Court  of  LItms.  on  ffblong  enclosure.  ItW  ft. 
by  fto  ft..  <»nce  pavesl  with  white  marble,  but  now 
coiivertesl  lnt*i  a garden,  and  surroumUxl  by  a culon- 
n:uli-  of  about  130*  slender  white  marUe  plllau^.  irregu- 
Uriv  j»tu-e«l,  and  supporting  horse-shoe  arches  that  run 
routitl  the  place.  In  the  centre  Is  a fountain,  supported 
by  13  or  rather  lumthers,  who  disgorge  water  Into 
H basin  of  black  marble.  The  arabesque  work  here  it 
in.oi  elaborate,  as  may  be  seen  In  Murphy’s  and  l.a- 
(•orJe's  illustrations.  N.  of  the  lait-meutioned  coiiri  is 
the  lower  of  the  two  sisters,  a range  of  a(>arlinents  having 
a ItemitUiil  ceiling  stuccoed  in  ttaiuetite*.  ainl  beaatitully 
gdUtHl,  and  a large  window  u|>ening  to  the  i ountry  ; and 
on  (he  opposite  sUle  Is  the  llall  of  the  .\bt‘iiccrrage», 
where  Ihechlel'sof  tlial  iiobte  race  are  said  to  have  tM'eii 
* Mto;<to  lives  130,  Tvin  IXC,  bia''s  (*'>• 


tnauacred.  The  Hall  of  Ambataadora.  howerer,  may  be 
truly  called  the  pride  of  the  Alhambra : It  Is  a square  of  3fl 
flL,  and  is  TiO  ft.  nigh  to  the  top  of  the  cupola,  having  a 
ceiling  vaulted  In  a singularly  naceful  maimer,  and  In- 
laid with  mosaic  of  mother  m pearl ; Us  walls,  also, 
being  adrimed  with  groups  of  flowers,  and  Ashes  Uiter- 
minglrd  with  arabesques  of  curious  workmanship.  Highly 
finished  Inskle,  It  baa  also  the  advantage  of  extensive 
views  over  the  city,  the  dark  valley  of  tlic  Darro,  and 
some  other  parts  of  the  palace.  Suinbunic,  Jacob,  and 
Murphy  give  full  descriptions  of  this  gorgeous  pile. 
The  gardens,  which  abound  with  oranm  and  lemon 
trees,  pomegranates,  rayrtles,  Ac.,  lead  by  a low  pos. 
tern  gate  to  the  summer  palace  of  toe  grocrallfe,  situated 
on  the  steep  declivity  of  the  opposite  hill.  In  the 
building  itself  ” there  is  nothing  particularly  worthy  of 
observation ; but  the  myrtle  groves  and  terraces  are 
agreeable,  and  from  the  latter  uicre  Is  a charming  view 
over  the  Alhambra  and  its  gardens.”  (/m/u.  11.  170.) 
The  pomegranates  and  muscatel  grapes  of^hls  garden 
are  described  by  Captain  Scott  as  supremely  delicious. 
Above  the  palace,  near  the  summit  of  the  rock.  Is  a 
i-eat  cut  in  the  rock,  which  the  Moorish  kings  are  said  to 
have  used  as  a point  of  observation  during  the  siege  of 
Granada.  In  the  dty  are  several  hospitals,  the  largest 
being  that  of  San  Jiun  de  Dios.  The  university, 
founded  in  1531,  bad  812  students  In  ]827.  There  are 
also  6 colleges  and  2 academies ; one  for  mathematics, 
the  other  fur  design.  The  walks  aliout  the  city  are  most 
beautiful ; especially  two  alamedas,  one  on  the  Xenll. 
ahure  w hich  rise  orange  groves,  cypress  alleys,  and  clus- 
ters of  houses  groupeo  together ; the  other  on  the  Darro, 
flowing  throu^  a deep  romantic  ravine,  whose  scenery 
equals  tiuit  of  Kwluerland  (JmgUs,  11. 186.) 

Granada,  many  years  ago,  had  extensive  factories  for 
relvets,  silks,  aw  ribamis,  employing  2.000  h-indi,  and 
working  up  the  produce  of  Uie  nelghbourhixid  (not 
luss  than  2,600,000  lbs.  of  silk),  with  large  paper-mills, 
and  a flourishing  oil  trade.  But  at  present  its  industry 
Is  in  a very  low  state,  and  poverty,  with  its  attendant, 
crime,  has  in  consequence  become  prevalent. 

This  decline  In  the  manufactures  and  trade  of  Granada 
hot  been  ascribed  to  the  emancipation  of  S.  America  ; 
and  this,  probably,  may  have  had  some  effect.  Bnt  they 
had  long  previously  been  In  a state  of  paralyds  and  decay, 
occasluiieti  by  tho  vicious  regulations  aod  the  oppressive 
and  Injurious  Imposts  to  which  they  were  subject. 

( TVicisscisd,  111.70.,  Ac.)  The  principal  existing  biitl- 
nesa  is  carried  on  In  the  market-place,  surround^  with 
despicable  houses  inhabited  by  the  poorer  orders,  and  in 
a narrow  crooked  street  called  El  Taeaim,  the  little 
market,  which  in  better  times  was  the  great  silk-mart. 
Towards  the  centre  of  the  city  is  a haxaar  in  the  Eastern 
fashion,  essch  stall  being  Imaraed  off  flrom  the  rest ; btst  in 
none  of  these  Is  there  much  apparent  activity. 

The  Granadians  (called  the  Gost'ons  of  Spofn)  are 
prmui  of  their  city,  and  boast  not  a little  ot  its  anti- 
quities and  faded  grandeur,  reckoning  ihemselvrt  at 
me  same  time  most  constitutional  citlsens.  'I'hc  women 
are  handsome  and  elegant,  like  Ihe  rest  of  the  Andalii- 
siatis,  but  are  snnllctl  by  adopting  French  mstumes. 
I.lkn  tl«3  rest  of  their  countrywomen,  they  an*  fond  of 
theatres,  masked  balls,  and  tne  indtsi>ensal>le  trrtuiia. 
Granada  Is  the  see  of  an  archbishop,  who  I'unnerly  pos- 
sessed a revenue  of  above  25,000/.  a year,  of  wliicli  he 
used  to  expend  a large  portion  in  the  maintenance  of 
beggars  and  other  Idlers;  and  was.  till  lately,  the  seat 
of  one  of  the  high  courts  of  chancery  of  .Spain.  It  is  at 
present  the  retioence  of  a capUin-graeral.  and  the  seat 
of  the  audience  of  the  province  ; and  is  governed  l>y  a rnr- 
regUlor  and  2 alcaldes*  The  Alhambra  has  its  separate 
governor. 

The  early  history  of  Granada  Is  hhklen  In  obscurity. 
Under  the  Romans,  IlUbtrit  was  a place  of  some  im 
|K>rtance,  being  made  by  them  a municipal  colony  ni- 
titied  Municipinm  Florfnimmm  JUibcrttanMm.  I'he 
Goths  changed  the  Roman  name  into  Kllberl,  and 
allowed  the  place  to  fall  into  decay.  The  present  city 
was  founded  by  the  Moors  in  the  HAh  century,  and  be- 
came a |art  of  the  kingdom  of  Cordova.  In  1236  it  waa 
■trungthuoed  and  augmented,  in  consequence  of  being 
selects^  by  Mohamro^  Alhamar  as  the  capital  of  hit  new 
kingtiom.  Tho  throne  continued  in  the  family  of  that 
prince  till  I4P2,  when,  after  a year's  siege,  it  surren- 
dered to  Ferdinand  the  Catholic.  Many  Moorish  fa- 
milies continued  to  reside  here  for  a century  and  a 
half  after  its  conquest,  and  contritiuted  to  its  prosperity 
and  Importance.  Various  attempts  to  convert  them 
to  Christianity  were  matte  subsequently  to  the  conquest 
of  Granada;  but  these  having  provi^.  as  Is  alleged, 
totally  unsuccessful,  the  lmtx*eiic,  priest-riddco  govern- 
ment ctf  Fhilip  III.  retulvud.  at  the  instigation  of  a few 
bigoUed  ecclesiastics,  to  cxm*l  the  Moors  from  all  parts  of 
Sp-iiii  I This  insane  resolution,  by  which  the  kingdom 
was  deprived  of  a large  number  of  its  most  industrious 
and  valuable  citlxens.  was  carried  into  effect  in  Kx<i'  and 
I 1610,  uudcrclrcumstancvsgf  thegrcNtust  baiborUf  This 
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art  maj  he  mM  to  hA\*e  ronrammated  the  <le|pikcUt1nn  of 
Spain ; and  her  vlctou*  Initltutioni  have  prevented  her 
recovering,  cJown  even  to  the  present  hour,  from  the 
vkrHindstnlltrtnl  by  the  tdgotry  arid  •tupldily  ofber  rulers. 
( U'afson’s  PhiUp  III.  Hb.  4.,  ftc.) 
c;ll.aN.U)A  (NEW).  SrcCoLossBiA. 

GKAN AKI),  an  Inland  town  of  Ireland,  co.  I.ongford, 

rrov.  I.rlnster,  18  ro.  W.  by  S.  I^ongford.  Pop.  In 
Ml . : pop.  of  par.  In  IW4,  9,796,  of  which  f«36  were 

of  the  rctab.  cliurrh,  91  Prot.  dUi..  and  9,149  Horo.Cath. 
It  ronsiati  of  one  street,  and  has  In  It  the  par.  church,  a 
Itom.Cath.  chapel,  a markrt>house,  and  dispensary.  Ad' 
Joining  this  town  Is  a remarkable  rath  or  mount,  called 
the  Moat  uf  Granard,  which  commands  extensive  views 
of  the  surrounding  country.  Markets,  weil  supplied  with 
acrlrultural  produce,  are  oeld  on  Mondays,  and  fairs  on 
May  3.  and  ^t.  I.  Petty  Sessions  on  Thursdays.  It  Is 
a t'onstabulary  station.  Post.o01cc  revenue,  in 
3KV.:  in  1^36,499/. 

GRANGEMOUTH,  a sca^port  town  of  Scotland,  co. 
Stirling,  par.  Falkirk,  at  the  E.  extremity  of  the  Forth 
and  Clyde  t'anal.  at  a point  where  this  line  of  communi- 
cation unites  with  the  imaU  river  ('arron,  4 m.  from  the 
Frith  of  Forth,  II  m.  S.E.  Stirling,  and  UW.  byN. 
Edinburgh.  Pop.  1780.  It  is  substantially  built : public 
buildings,  the  rustom.house,  and  a large  Presbyterian 
church,  in  connertlon  with  the  Kirk  of  Scotland,  f (range- 
mouth  has  snacioiis  warehouM-s.  commodious  quays  for 
shipping,  and  a dry  dock.  'Fhc  Carron  Iron  Company, 
distant  2 m.  Inland. 'has  a wharf  here  for  Its  vessels,  vary- 
ing from  18  to  20  In  number.  The  place  may.  Indeed.  De 
regarded  as  the  emimrlum  of  the  trade,  not  only  of  ('arron, 
Falkirk,  and  other  places  In  its  vicinity,  but  of  Stirlingshire, 
as  it  possesses  the  best  harbour  in  the  county,  though 
no  vrsieU  drawing  aimve  12  ft.  water  can  with  case  or 
safety  approach  it.  The  chief  experts  are  Iron  goods, 
grain,  and  wool ; but  the  manufacturers  of  Stirling,  St. 
Ninlans,  Ac.,  also,  send  thdr  goods  by  land  carriage  to  lie 
exported  at  Grangemouth.  The  chief  article  of  loreign 
import  Is  timber ; and  ship-building  Is  carried  on  to  a 
considerable  extent.  Ttm^r  Imported  for  Stirling,  and 
even  fometimes  (or  is  loiKlm  here,  and  emvered  to 

Its  Anal  destination  by  means  of  rafts.  The  custom-nousc 
of  Grangemouth,  established  In  |m(0.  Includes  the  sub* 
stdiary  port  of  Alloa,  on  the  opposite  side  of  tbo  Forth. 
Gross  customs'  duties  In  1H39,  3H,240f 
Grangemouth  was  founded  in  1771,  In  connection  with 
the  Forth  and  Clyde  canal,  and  has  long  superseded 
Alrth,  which  had  previously  been  the  chief  sea-t>ort  of 
Stirlingshire.  The  inhabitants  arc  all  employed  In  con- 
nection with  the  trade  of  the  place  or  the  canal,  except  a 
fpw  who  engage  In  Ashing.  Klim.ilrd  House,  the  teat  of 
the  late  Mr.  Bruce,  the  celehraled  Abyulnian  traveller, 
ft  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  Kersellouse.  an  elegant  scat 
of  the  Earl  of  Zetland,  Is  within  | m.  of  Grangemouth. 
{Sitmmti's  /frir.  r/S/ir/mgsA-.S ed.,  p.AlO.;  Aceen.  Tabi.) 

GRANTHAM,  a pari.  bor..  market  town,  and  par.  of 
England,  co.  Lincoln,  soke  Grantham,  on  tbe  Witham, 
9H  m.  S.  by  W.  London,  and  22  m.  8.  Lincoln.  Area  of 
par.,  including  Harrowby.  Kpittlcgate,  Houghton,  and 
Walton  townships,  4,320  acre*.  Area  of  old  bor.,  130  acres. 
Pop.  of  par.,  IH3I, 7.437;  ditto  of  bor,,  4,496.  llie  town, 
consisting  chiefly  of  fuur  streets.  Is  neat,  clean,  and  well 
lighted,  but  not  remarkable  for  Its  buildings,  and  Is 
wholly  situated  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  river.  An  Increase 
of  buildings  has  taken  place  and  is  still  going  on,  prin- 
cipally In  the  Spittlegate  end  of  the  town.  Tiic  church, 
a line  specimen  of  the  (Gothic  style  of  the  13th  century,  has 
on  elennt  spire  370  ft.  high,  and  in  the  interior  an  ela- 
boratiMy  carved  font,  and  some  splendid  monuments : in 
the  rcstiy  Is  a public  library,  left  by  Dr.  Newcomlje, 
master  ol^ St.  John’s  Coll.,  Cambridge.  The  living,  a vi- 
carage, Is  dlvkkKl.  and  is  In  the  gift  of  two  prebends  of 
Salisbury  Cathedral.  The  guildhall  was  rebuilt  in  17^7, 
with  the  addition  of  a spacious  assombly-room.  The 
grammar-school,  at  which  Sir  lsa.ac  Newton  was  partly 
fitucated,  was  foiindt'd  and  endowrsi  by  Henry  VIII.  and 
his  son  Edward  VI..  out  of  the  spoils  of  a monastery  of 
grey  friars  In  the  town.  The  rents.  In  1^33.  amounted  to 
749/..  of  which  360/.  went  in  salaries  to  three  masters, 
and  330/.  in  exhibitions  to  the  university  of  Cambridge. 

“ Grantham  Is  not  a manufacturing  town ; but  it  is  said 
to  be  flourishing,  and  Us  trade  to  t>e  increasing.  The 
principal  trade  is  that  of  malting,  which  Is  carried  on  to 
n great  extent.  There  Is  a canal,  uniting  the  town  with 
the  lYrnt,  by  means  of  which  an  extensive  export  of  com 
and  other  agricultural  produce  takes  place,  and  an  Im- 
port, principally  of  coal,  with  which  the  neighbouring 
(owns  to  a considerable  dUUoce  are  supplied.'* 

Bound.  Rrp. ) 

This  bor..  which  was  formerly  ruled  by  3 aldermen, 
13  com.  burgesses,  and  13  second  burgesses,  according  to 
a rharter  granted  in  the  7th  of  Charles  I.,  is  now  under 
4 .ildermen  and  12  burgesses.  (<rantham  has  ndumed 
2 mcm.  to  the  H.  of  C.  sir>cc  the  7th  of  Edward  1 V.  Pro- 
vimitly  to  the  Reform  Act,  lliu  pail.  (mw.  was  Idi'utical 
with  tne  old  bor.  t the  rlgbt  uf  voting  was  rested  iu  free- 
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men  not  receiving  alms,  and  tbo  areniM  number  of 
electors  for  30  rears  before  1831.  was  M>4.  The  Boundary 
Act  extendrxktno  limits  of  the  pari,  bor.,  so  as  to  mukr  it 
include  the  whole  par.  Registered  electors.  In 
G7H.  Markets  on  Ssdurday,  and  fairs  for  sheep  and  rattle. 
Ath  Monday  in  Lent,  Ascension  Day.  July  10.,  Oct.  26., 
and  Dec,  17. 

Grantham  Is  situated  on  the  old  Roman  road  called 
Ermine  Street,  and  was  a strong  Roman  station.  At  the 
time  of  the  Norman  survey  it  was  a royal  dnnrsne.  It 
was  first  tncornuratod  by  Edward  IV.  In  1403,  aud  re- 
ceived. in  addition.  I2charters  of  later  datt. 

GRANVILLE  (an.  (^rmswonsim),  a fortified  sea- 
port town  of  France,  dep.  Mancbe,  cap.  cant.,  built  on 
and  adjoining  to  a stixrp  rocky  promontory  prujectiag 
into  the  English  ('hannel  30  m.  S.W.  8L  LA,  and  the 
same  distance  8.  E.  Jersey;  lat  48°  &0'  16"  N.,  long. 

ay  57"  W. . Pop.  < 1836)  7.581.  It  Is  the  only  lortU 
fied  town  on  the  coast  between  Cherbourg  and  St.  Malo ; 
it  is  encircled  by  strong  wails,  w hich  shut  the  citadel  off 
from  a suburb  on  the  E.  and  S.  E. ; and  though  irregu- 
larly laid  out  with  pm'ipitous  and  narrow  streets,  con- 
tains many  venerable  odtllces,  among  which  is  a (k>thlc 
par.  church.  It  has  an  hospital,  and  some  good  batho. 
'i'he  port,  on  tbe  8.  side  of  the  town,  is  spacious  and 
secure,  being  defended  W.  and  S.W.  br  a large  aud 
handsome  granite  pier  lately  finished,  which  has  cost 
2>JU,000  francs.  The  harbour  Is  partially  dry  at  low 
water ; but  a wet  dock  is  about  to  be  construrled,  for 
which  purpose  3 millinns  of  francs  ore  ex(M*ctcd  to  be 
voted  in  tne  next  session  of  the  chambe^r  of  deputies. 
GraeviUn  Is  the  seat  of  a tribunal  of  commerce,  and  of  a 
school  of  navigation : and  the  residence  of  a commissary 
of  marine.  Its  chief  trade  is  In  the  cod  and  oyster  fish- 
eries. The  latter  of  these  is  tbe  chief  support  of  the 
lower  classes,  and  employs  atwut  8(K)  hands ; in  1839, 
about  90  boats,  of  about  1 8 tons  each,  were  ennged  In  it, 
and  the  oysters  sold  that  year  were  50  rafllions,  (he 
average  price  being  7 fr.  85  cent,  per  1 ,000.  In  the  cod- 
fisheries  uf  Newfoundland  about  70  vessels,  of  100  to  8.V) 
tons  each,  are  employed,  with  about  3,0i.>0  men  ; and  the 
capital  embarked  is  5,(00,0ii0  francs;  besides  which, 
about  I5  vessels  are  engaged  in  supplying  the  French 
colonies  with  salt  fish.  Thlrt«<en  vessels  are  emplojed  in 
tro^ng  with  the  K.  and  W.  Indies,  of  tbe  burden  u}^4.inu 
tons.  About  33  smaller  vi^ssels  arc  emplovrd  in  the  ctiast- 
ing  and  channel  Island  trade.  The  total  burden  of  the 
shipping  of  this  port  amounts  to  32,000  tons.  Eggs  are 
largely  exported  from  Granville  to  London.  It  may  be 
mentioned,  In  opposition  lo  the  prevalent  notion  of  the  low 
rate  of  wages  in  V ranee,  that  toe  doily  wages  paid  in  this 
town  arc.  cutlers.  3|  to  3]  fr. ; masons,  3 to  fr. ; la- 
bourers, l|  to  3 fr. ; carpenters.  3|  to  3 fr. ; joiners.  2 to 
34  fr.  t ropemakers,  II  to  3 fr. ; caulkers,  21  to  31  fr. 
(Tranville  was  bombarded  and  burned  by  the  Fngllst)  in 
1695 : and  was  partly  destroyed  by  the  vendf-an  troop# 
Iu  I?J3.  (//iqro;  Prirait  InJormaUon.y 

GKASSE,  a town  of  France,  dcp.  Vor,  can.  arrond., 
on  tbe  S.  declivity  of  a hill  facing  the  Medlterrauean, 
from  which  it  is  about  7 m.  distant,  and  33  m.  N.K. 
Draguignan.  I'op.  <Ki6)  7,515.  Its  iHuatinn  and 
appearance  arc  highly  picturesque  ; from  the  8.  it  rises 
in  succ'etslve  terraces  of  white  houses,  having  at 
Its  summit  the  principal  church,  and  a large  Gothic 
tower,  the  only  remnatit  of  the  walls  by  which  it  was 
surrounded  in  the  middle  ages.  It  commands  extensfre 
and  beautiful  prospects,  and  enjoys  a bcalt^ climate; 
though  the  heat  In  summer  is  oppressive.  *^e  build- 
ings uf  the  town  ore  generally  go^ ; but  the  streets  are 
steep,  narrow,  crouk^.  and  dirty:  it  has,  however,  a 
large  op«-n  market-place,  clean,  and  surrounded  by 
good  shops;  and  at  Us  W.  cxlremitv.  fi  a fine  public 
prometiule.  I’ho  town  is  extremely  well  fumUhed 
with  water  by  a rivulet  wldch  rlsi'S  above  it ; and  w hich 
suj>plit*«  not  only  the  public  fountains,  sod  two  enn- 
siacroble  reservoirs,  but  turns  many  tullls,  and  supplies 
various  factories.  The  prlnrl|>al  church  is  a large,  but 
low  heavy  Gtghic  builaing  : it  has  a curious  cr)pi 
cut  out  of  the  rock,  a marble  altar,  and  some  go^ 
paintings.  There  are  3 hospitals,  iu  the  diapel  of  one 
of  which  are  3 paintings  by  Ruliens  ; a town  hall, 
exchojigc.  theatre,  communal  college,  public  library 
with  5.1KI0  vols.,  gallery  of  p^ntings,  Ac.  Kume  Roman 
antiquities  exist  here:  particularly  a small  edifice  about 
30  feet  in  diameter,  lormerly  used  as  a chapel,  but  sup- 
posed to  have  been  originally  a temple  of  Jupiter. 
Grasse  U the  seat  ufa  sub-prefwture,  and  of  trIlMuals 
of  original  jurisdiction  and  commerce.  It  Is  noted  fur  it# 
manufactures  of  perfrimory,  and  has  a large  trade  In  that 
article,  which  dates  from  about  tbe  rol«JdIe  of  (he  last 
century.  Great  quantities  of  orange-flower  water  and 
essences  of  various  kinds  arc  distilled;  and  extenrive 

fmrrhases  of  Italian  perftnnery  are  made  by  the  inha- 
lUanls'.  who  also  buy  up  the  flowers  of  the  prlnripality 
of  Monaco,  and  the  ro.  of  Nice,  and  the  oil  uf  (heir  uw  n 
.irrondisseracnl.  ((i'kk/c  du  t'ouagemr.)  In  the  latter 
article,  as  well  as  fruits,  Grosso  nai  an  active  trade ; U 
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hut  aiau  roamifdcturet  uf  coAr»e  woullen  »tu(Fi,  orfxn-  | 
tiiuM  >nk,  lim*n  thread,  (rather,  luep.  llijurMrs.  ai>d 
orandj.  Fioe  marble  and  nlobaaler  are  fetmd  in  iu 
irrlithDiurhood.  The  preoent  town  la  anid  to  have 
orisiuatod  In  583.  from  m coIodt  of  Sardinian  Jewa.  who 
haiV  embraced  ChrittUnilf.  In  the  auccofdlng  aget, 
the  adjacent  coaata  Irelng  frequeutlj  ravaged  bj  the 
Saracena,  Gratae  received  great  acceaaiooa  to  Iti  popiu 
lotion  in  emigranta  from  Frrjua  and  Antlbea.  (See  (iuid< 
du  Hugo,  art.  Var.^.) 

GUATZ  (Slav.  }iiemet%ki  uradet^  “the  mountain 
forireaa  of  Sieroeaki"),  a city  of  the  Auatrlao  empire, 
cap.  Styrla,  near  the  centre  of  which  it  ia  aituated, 
on  both  aidea  the  Mur,  a tributary  of  the  Drave,  HU  m. 
N.K.  Layboch,  H8  ra.  N.N.W.  Agratn,  and  89  m.  S.W. 
Vienna.  Lat.  47'^  4'  9"  N.  \ long.  14^  *6"  E.  Pop. 
(1894)  39,772.  Grata  ia,  next  to  Vienna.  Prague,  and 
Tricite,  the  largeat.  moat  populoua,  and  moat  Important 
city  of  the  German  portion  of  the  Auatrlan  empire.  It 
atauds  in  the  N.  part  of  an  oblong  plain,  and  conaiati  of 
the  dty  proper  on  the  R.  bonk  of  the  Mur ; and  4 exten* 
■ire  auburba.  the  Muratidt  on  thu  W.  bank  of  the  river, 
connected  with  the  oppoaito  aide  by  two  hridgea,  and  three 
otiwra.  The  ancient  fortilicationa  were  finally  levelled 

rie  French  in  ISU9.  A great  biufT  lump  of  rock,  which 
to  the  height  of  300  ft.  at  the  N.  extremity  of.  or 
rather  within  the  city  iiaelf,  and  wlienmn  once  atood  the 
citadel,  aervea  now  only  aa  an  occaaionol  promenade  for 
the  inhabltanta,  thence  to  aurviw  the  linear  beauty  of 
the  aurroundlng  tcenery.  After  nalaburg  and  lonabruck. 
Grata  booata  w a more  pictureaque  alluation  than  any 
other  city  in  the  Auitrion  dntninioDa.  “ All  around  iu 

Slain,  through  which  the  Mur.  a Urge  and  rapid  river, 
owa  amklat  fielda  of  com  and  nmU  bomleU.  risea  an 
amphitheatre  of  hllla,  none  very  high,  but  finely  dlvertl* 
fi^in  form,  green,  and  wooded  ; and  beyond  theae  again 
are  beheld,  towarda  the  N.  and  W.,  the  lofty  mountain 
niaaaea  of  Upper  SiyrU  and  Carinthia.  riaing  in  rugged 
grandeur,  and  for  the  greater  portion  of  the  year  covered 
withaoow,"  (TumbuU't  Austria, 

Gratt,  with  tU  auburba,  ia  about  l|  German,  or  nearly 
7 EngUah  ro.  ki'drc. ; but  the  city  lUclf  forma  but  a 
veryimall  part  of  the  whole,  being  only  .‘(20  f.ichoma  in 
len^hby420  in  breadth,  and  containing  about  30  atreeta 
amfupen  apacei.  with  little  more  than  400  houaea.  “ The 
Interi^  ia  like  tiint  of  moat  ancient  towna.  Tbe  atreeCi 
an*  generally  narrow  and  dark,  opening  occaalonally 
into  large  irregular  • Places. ’ The  ahona  are  tolerable ; 
the  houaea  «f  the  higher  clasiea,  all  of  atone,  are  apa- 
doua  and  gloomy ; and  auch  ia  the  character  alao  of  the 
churchea.  many  of  which  are  highly  decorated  within. 
The  rarity  of  carrUgea  in  the  atroeta  in  the  auinmer  pe- 
riod when  we  were  there,  gave  them  a certain  air  of 
dulneaa  in  tbe  I'atimation  of  peraona  lately  arrived  from 
Peath  and  Vienna-,  but  atill  in  moat  of  them  might 
be  aeen  on  foot  a denae  and  active  population.*'  ( Tur^ 
buU.p.TCA.)  The  inner  dty.  like  that  of  Vienna,  U 
aurrounded  by  high  ramrorta,  now  of  no  uae  as  fortifica- 
tions. and  la  eoU-ri'd  bv  gates.  The  ramparta,  together 
with  the  glads  or  eapl.\nade  b^ond  them,  form  the  fa- 
TourlU-  walks  of  the  inhob.  The  eaploUHde  Is  planted 
with  cheanut  trees,  and  ia  well  kept.  The  dty  and 
lU  suburbs  generally  are  tolerably  well  built,  and  contain 
many  good  private  aa  well  as  some  fine  public  edifices ; 
but  the  thoroughfares.  eapecUlly  Id  the  inner  town,  are 
roortly  ill-paved  and  ill-draln^. 

Gratx  has  22  churches  and  chapels.  The  cathedral, 
or  church  of  St.  .Egidl.  a Gothic  edifice  built  in  I4.VJ, 
contains  many  handsome  marble  monnroenU.  Near 
it  ia  a chapel  in  the  Italian  style,  containing  tbe  maa- 
solcum  of  Ferdinand  II..  a native  of  Gratt.  Opp^ 
ilte  this  I'diflreia  the  Convictt:  the  largest  Uillding  In 
Grata,  formerly  a Jcaulfa  college,  now  ■ public  school 
belonains  to  the  university.  I he  laller  inatllutlon. 
fouS&  by  Cliarle*  Fronds' duke  of  StvrUin  l.W.  was 
dosed  bv  Joaeph  II.  and  re-opened  by  the  emperor 
Franda  in  1H27.  It  ia  one  of  the  second  order,  having 
facilities  of  theology,  law.  and  philosophy.  In  m«dldne 
lectures  are  glren.but  no  degrees  are  conferred. 
library,  acennllng  to  Turnbull,  comprises  a^ut  40,000 
Tola.*,  2.000  MSS.,  and  several  literary  rurloalti^  itl* 
kept  partly  in  aome  smaller  riKima.  but  principally  in 
a lofty;  apacinus,  and  elegant  saloon,  which,  at  the  period 
when  the  university  was  under  the  direction  of  the  Je- 
iulta  was  not  unfreqiiently  used  as  a theatre,  for  the 
PCT-fomi,nre  ol  " My.lrri«."  Th.  oriUMr,  itudniM 
attending  the  unlveratly  exceed  300.  The  Burg,  or 
ancient  palace  of  the  Styrlan  dukes,  now  tbe  residence 
of  the  governor  ; the  par.  church,  with  the  highest 
tower  in  the  town,  and  an  alUr-ploce  by  l iijtoretto  ; 
tbe  LamdJunu.  a very  ancient  jp^'^hlch  the 

estolra  or  pari,  of  Styrla  meet,  and  in  which  the  ducai 
hat  of  .Styria  is  preserved  ; the  new  coundl-houae. 
built  in  1807  ; the  tbwUrc,  and  the  palaces  of  various 

« ranT-N-4  anJ  Vrlu  My  lOO/Min,  atwl  Uw  lumcv  fiTM  Uw  MM* 
euiobvr  pT  U»  Um  Ja4MaD<.iim  Ubcaiyl 


noblemen,  ara  the  other  prlndpal  buildhiga.  One  wing 
uf  the  Landhaua  ia  called  Che  “aracnal,"  and  la  filU-d 
with  many  thousand  aulta  of  riuty  armour. 

But  the  pride  of  Grata  and  uf  Strria  U the  JoAtfmacwiw, 
one  of  tbe  moat  valuable  rstabllsnmenta  of  the  kind  in 
F.uropc.  It  owes  its  origin  to  the  uresent  archduke 
John,  whence  its  name ; by  whom  It  was  founded  in 
1811,  and  who  has  presented  to  it  the  whole  uf  hia  ex- 
tensive collectiona  in  art  and  sclroce.  Its  object  ia  the 
encouragement  of  the  arts  and  manufactures  of  Styria, 
^ means  of  collections,  lectures,  and  a public  library. 
The  aiusi>um  of  natural  liialury  tKcupies  13  rooms,  aome 
very  tporious.  The  departments  of  mineralogy  and 
Boology  have  very  complete  coHcctiuns  of  the  minerals 
and  animals  of  Styria,  and  tbe  botanical  department 
crmtaloa  aAorfwa  aiccwsof  more  than  l.'i.OOU  plants.  There 
are  collections  of  the  manufactured  articles  of  Styria. 
and  of  the  agricultural  and  mechanical  implemeiiti  used 
in  the  duchy  { bealdea  which,  are  specimens  or  models  of 
the  principal  Inst  rummts  and  machines  of  all  kinds  adopted 
for  ilmllar  purposes  in  foreign  countries.  One  room  is 
devoted  to  autlquUJ<-s,  comprising  many  Homan.  Styrian. 
and  other  coins,  and  Persian.  Babylonfan.  and  other  an- 
tiquities. Near  this  room  is  a fire-proof  apartment  for 
the  custody  of  records,  containing,  among  other  docu- 
ments, several  charters  of  the  9tn  and  lOib  centuries, 
otpoci^ly  one  of  878  by  the  emperor  Carloman.  An  ex- 
tensive botanic  garden  is  now  attached  U>  the  bulhling. 
The  salaries  of  tbe  eminent  professors,  who  give  lectures 
on  mineralogy,  geology,  botany,  chemistry,  agriculture, 
and  the  uaefiu  arts,  are  defray<^  by  the  Sidmdr,  or  i^o- 
vioctal  porlUment,  the  students  attending  grab's.  Tho 
library,  which  is  open  to  the  public  at  large,  comprises 
the  best  standard  wurks  of  all  countries.  There  Is  another 
rcaiilng-rootn  and  library  attached  to  the  Johannriim,  to 
which  strangers  are  admitted  gratuitously,  and  natives 
on  payment  of  about  2s.  6d.  a month.  It  receives  news- 
pajwrs  and  periodical  publications  from  all  parti  of  Ger- 
many. Italy,  P'rance,  and  Great  Britain ; In  all,  mure  than 
a hundred  journals. 

Besides  the  foregoing  educational  eatabllahments. 
Grata  has  a inrmnaaliun,  episcopal  academy,  mlltlary 
school,  a schom  for  teachers,  female  seminaries,  a school 
kept  by  Ursullne  nuns,  Khools  of  music,  dancing,  ora- 
tory, tne  fine  arts.  Ac.,  and  many  Kundar-schools,  and 
others  for  the  instruction  of  the  poor.  There  are  five 
convmts  and  two  mnrvasterics.  The  splendid  abbe)-.  built 
by  t'crdliiond  II.  for  the  t'apuchin  monks,  and  inteiulcd 
to  commemorate  the  fact  of  his  burning  20, (XX)  Protestant 
bible»  by  the  hands  of  the  common  hangman,  was  cun- 
verted,  by  Joseph  II..  to  the  more  anproprlato  purnoso 
of  a mad-house  2 Grata  has  six  hospitals.  U-sIdes  «>thera 
belonging  to  some  of  the  monastic  establishments,  a 
foundling  hospital,  orphan  and  deaf  and  dumb  asylums, 
and  various  other  benevolent  institutions;  a provincial 
gaol,  workhouse,  some  military  magaxines,  a society  fur 
the  fertheraneo  of  ogrictiiture,  other  learned  associations, 
and  several  collections  of  nalntlnn.  It  is  tbe  seat  of  tho 
highest  civil  authorities  fur  the  duchy  of  Styria  : of  Uie 
miiiUry  commomlaot  for  Styrla.  Illyria,  and  the  Tyrol ; 
tho  prov.  pari,  of  the  duchy  ; the  council  for  tho  circle  of 
(iratx  ; and  the  residence  ofthe  prince-bishop  of  Seckau. 
Its  principal  manufactures  are  cotton,  silk,  and  woollen 
i^nca,  leather.  Iron  wire,  nails.  ai>d  other  metallic 
goods ; it  hat,  however,  others  of  starch,  hats,  rosoglin, 
paper,  and  earthenware.  Its  trade  in  timber,  iron,  clo- 
ver s<^.  and  the  other  products  of  Styrla.  with  Hun- 
garr,  Croatia,  Transylvania,  and  Turkey,  is  considerable; 
anu  it  has  a large  share  uf  the  transit  trade  between 
Vicuna  and  Trieste.  It  has  two  large  fairs  yearly.  Tbe 
Mur.  though  it  often  greatly  injures  the  city  and  its  vi- 
cinity by  ill  inundations,  renders  the  latter  very  fertile. 
Grata  is  well  supplied  with  all  kinds  of  provisions,  and 
is  one  of  the  cheapest  towns  in  the  Austrian  domiiiluiu : 
many  of  its  Inhab.  are  retired  officers  of  the  array,  and 
I persons  of  rank  but  with  limited  mrous.  As  early  os  the 
ninth  century,  Grata  was  a town  of  some  consideration  ; 
in  1127  It  became  the  residence  of  the  dukes  of  Styria. 
It  was  taken  by  the  French  in  I8Q0.  after  a siege  of  seven 
days.  After  the  revolution  of  18JD,  it  was  for  a while  tho 
residence  of  Cltarles  X.,  and  tbe  cxilesi  royal  family  of 
! France.  {OrUrrr.  Sai.Eucyc.  i Brrgkam,  AUg. 

Ac.  ; TumbtUfs  Auttrta  : Murray' t Handbook,  ^c.) 

GKAUDKNZ  (Slav.  Grmlziadx).  atown  ofthe  kingd. 
prov.  Prussia,  gov.  Marlenwrrder,  cap.  clrr.  samo 
name,  on  the  Vistula,  which  Is  here  crocsed  by  a bridge 
of  boats,  GO  m.  8.  by  K.  Daniaic.  Pop.  (1H3H)  ,VM8.  It 
is  wailod,  and  farther  defended  by  a strong  furtress 
erected  on  the  Vistula  in  177G.  It  has  3 suburbs,  5 
R.  Cath.  churches,  a Lutheran  church,  2 suiwrior  schools, 
a teacher's  seminary,  house  of  correction  for  West  Prus- 
sia, with  which  an  esLabliihmcnt  for  the  treatment  of 
Juvenile  felons  is  connected,  circle  council.  bo.ird  of  tax- 
ation, jii<liclal  court  of  the  first  class  for  the  district  ami 
town,  and  manufactures  of  tobacco,  w heeled  vehicles,  Ac., 
with  extetisive  breweries,  and  some  trade  in  corn  and 
woollen  clut'u.  (fA'rgAostfj  Stein, 


^RAVESKND. 

r*RA  VESBND, a bor., market  town, aet-port,  nix) par 
orKusland«co.  Kent,  hunU.  To]Ungtrout(h,outhe.S.  bank 
or  the  Thames.  20  m E.  Iij  K.  Ixmdon,  and  33  m.  W.  hj 
N.  Contcrbtirjr.  Area  of  par..G30  acres  ; ditto  of  bar..  In* 
cliiiiinit  MUton  par..  1, Mi  acres.  I'op.  of  par.,  I HI  1, 3.1 1 U ; 
lH2i,  3.K14  ; IKSI,  &.0&7.  That  part  of  the  town  whk-ii 
adjoins  the  rirer  has  steep,  narrow,  inconvenient,  dirty* 
looking  streets  ; but  the  unuer  and  more  recent  part  is 
built  in  better  taste,  with  wide  streets,  neat  and  cheerful 
residences,  and  pretty  gardens.  The  principal  edifices  are 
the  old  church,  built  of  brick.  In  1730  (the  living,  a rec- 
tory in  the  gift  of  the  cn>wn ),  a chapel  of  ease  on  the  Ixm* 
don  road^iii  the  modem  Gothic  style,  several  dissenters' 
places  of  worship ; a town-ball  and  market-place,  hand- 
somely built,  but  pent  up  amid  mean  and  dirty  houses ; a 
custom-house,  and  a small  theatre.  A battery  Ikrs  to 
tlie  E.  of  the  town,  nearly  facing  'I'ilbury  Fort,  on  the 
Kfsea  shore.  Two  or  throe  hotels,  lately  built,  are 
amongst  the  hamlsomcst  buildings  in  the  place.  \V.  of 
the  town,  on  the  river  bank,  ore  some  baths,  beautifully 
as  well  as  cummcxlloutly  cunitructed,  and  furmiug  a 
highly  ornamental  feature  from  the  water.  The  pier, 
which  is  of  iron,  is  a modem  erection,  built  by  the  rorp<u 
roti'iii,  and  brinKing  In  a largo  iucomo  (T.ouuf.  In 
by  the  tolls  levied  on  the  visiters  and  others  lauding 
there.  Another  pier,  or  jHty  of  wood,  has  been  ereett-u 
300  yards  K.  of  tiie  funner,  by  parties  opposed  in  Interevt 
to  the  mrporalion : both  are  extensive  proprietors  of 
steam-lNvats  plying  between  l/oiidon  and  this  place. 
Nearly  4 m.  S.  of  the  river  is  a suburb,  called  Wliidinlll 
Hill,  with  a handsome  inn.  tea  gardens,  and  archery 
grounds : from  the  summit  is  a fine  view  of  the  river 
and  surrounding  parts  of  Kent.  The  village  of  .Mil- 
ton is  chiefly  known  by  Its  picturesque  church,  nearly 
1 m.  E.  from  the  town.  Northtlect.  lying  It  m.  W.  Is  a 
faroiirite  place  of  resort  for  those  who  dislike  the  bustle 
of  Graveaend.  The  fixed  pop.  (l.f>0(;)  consists  principally 
of  sliip-carpcnters.  bargemen,  watermen,  and  people  em- 
ployed iu  tne  cholk.wurki. 

(*ravesend  some  years  ago  placed  its  main  dependence 
on  the  trade  brought  to  it  by  ships  wanting  supplies  of 
various  kinds,  and  by  cantains  and  iiasscngerv  passing 
tlirough  and  slaying  in  tne  town  : since  the  establisli- 
ment  of  steam-b^ts.  however,  and  tlie  erection  of  the 
pier,  it  has  been  rapidly  lucroosing  Iu  site  and  impor- 
tance. the  cheap  and  speedy  commuiilcatiun  having  ren- 
dered it  a place  muen  resorted  to  in  summer  by  the 
mldiiile  classes,  many  of  which  .have  houses  here,  to 
which  Ihcv  come  daily  or  weekly  at  tlie  cluse  of  hiulnes*. 
Tlic  crowds  of  visiters  on  Sunday,  In  fine  weather,  are 
extremely  great.  Much  of  the  land  about  the  town  is 
occupied  by  market  gardeiMirs,  who  raise  vegetables  for 
the  London  market. 

Gravesend,  which  was  Incorporated  with  Milton  in  the 
roign  of  Kllxalwrth.  was,  before  the  Mun.  Kefurm  Act, 
under  the  local  iurisdiction  of  a mayor,  12  jurats,  and  24 
common  counciunen,  with  a recorder,  and  other  officers. 
By  that  act  the  bor.  was  enlarged.  t>y  the  addition  of  a 
part  of  Northfleet  parish,  and  divid^l  into  two  words, 
governed  by  six  aldermen  (one  of  whom  is  mayor)  and 
Irt  counsellors.  It  is  one  of  the  polling  places  for  \V. 
Kent.  Markets,  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays.  Fairs, 
May  4.  atul  Oct.  24. 

This  town  is  ranrdGrcPcsAam  In  Domesday  Book,  and 
Its  later  name  was  Greves-end,  supposed  to  be  derived 
from  the  Saxon  gcr«/a,  or  German  grcec,  ruler,  and 
cndi-.  boundary,  bn^use  the  town  .vos  Uie  limit  of  thi 
ancient  portreve’s  authority.  The  high  ballilT  was 
called  the  portrevc  In  the  Hth  <*entury.  In  the  time  of 
Richard  Ii.  the  town  was  burnt  by  the  French,  and  m.my 
of  the  Inhab.  carried  into  captivity.  In  the  same  reign 
the  watennen  of  Gravesend  ubtalned  the  exclusive  right 
of  c«inve)'ing  iMSscngen  to  l.oiidim,  which  right  is  <>illl 
acknowiedgra,  by  a yearly  comjMMis.vtinii  from  thestram- 
packet  companies.  I'hc  town  was  first  defemit'd  towards 
the  river  io  the  reign  of  Henry  Vlll.,  when  Tilbury  Fort 
was  erected. 

GR.WINA,  « town  of  S.  Italy,  kingd.  Kanlcs,  prov. 
Bari,  on  a river  of  the  same  name,  33|  m.  S.W.  Bari. 
Fop.  d.Ot.XJ.  ? It  is  a bishop's  sec.  has  a catheilral.  and 
eight  other  churches,  srveml  convents,  and  a college. 
Two  Large  fairs  are  held  annually.  It  was  formerly 
a place  or  wimc  strength,  having  been  unsuccessfully  be- 
sieged by  the  Saracens  In  97ft. 

GUA\.  a town  of  France,  dcp.  Hatile-SoAne,  cap. 
arrond..  on  tin  di'cUvIty  of  a hill  on  the  -SaAne.  28  m. 
S.W.  Vesoul.  Fop.  (1m3G)  ft.513.  It  has  a fine  quay,  and 
a handsome  bridge  across  the  SoAiie ; but  Its  streets  are 
narrow,  crookcnl,  and  ite«'p.  It  Is  well  furnished  with 
public  muntalns  ; has  an  ancient  residence  of  the  duk(*s 
of  Bureundy.  cavalry  ttarracks,  a town-hall,  built  in 
an  exchange.  |>ar.  church,  communal  college,  public  li- 
brary, w ith  4,nuu  TOls..  and  a remarkable  water-mill  serv- 
ing various  purposes.  Gray  h.it  on  extensive  tra>ic.  iK'ing 
an  eiitrep<H  for  tlie  ptoduce  of  the  S.  destimii  for  liie 
F-  of  France.  It  luia  1 large  annual  (airs,  (iingu  art. 
Uautc-Sadne,  ^c.) 


GREECE.  9‘23 

GRERCR,  a country  of  F.urope.  the  most  celebrated 
of  antiquity,  and  the  favoured  seat  of  art,  (ulence,  and 
literature,  wl»ea  tiir  greater  (wut  of  tins  coiitlneiit  woa 
involveil  In  barltarism.  In  its  flourishlug  period  it 
comprised  the  S.  portion  of  the  great  K.  peninsula  of 
F.iir«i]>c,  and  extended  N.  to  ob<>ut  lot.  42^,  including 
TlH*ssaly.  arid  a part  of  modern  Albania,  with  the  luuum 
Islands,  Crete,  and  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago.  litre 
evneUt  Grtecia,  qnee  Jamo,  qutr  gtoria,  qutr  doctrina^ 
fUurimi»  aritbu$,  etiam  fnvprrM  el  beUtci  laude 
Jloruit,  parvutm  quemdam  locum  Kurvpte  tenet,  temper- 
que  tenttil.  {Vtrero  pro  Ftaeeo,  ^ V7.)  This  famous  re. 
gion  was  orii^nally  called  Hellas  ('£XAa«),  and  ri'celvcd 
the  name  of  Greece  from  Gr^cus,  a TliestaJian  prince. 
(tlin.  Hist.  Snt.,  iib.  iv.  ^ 7.)  The  inodeni  klng«lom  of 
Greece,  though  less  extensive  than  ttie  country  auch-iitly 
so  railed,  comprises  Ibo  territories  of  oil  the  Hunt  cele- 
bratid  and  hiten-sthig  of  the  Grecian  states.  It  includes 
(hat  {Hiriioii  of  the  routinent  S.  of  tlie  gulphs  of  Arta  and 
Volo.  and  an  imaginary  line  drawr:  iM’twecii  tiiein  nearly 
due  E.  and  W.,  with  the  islands  of  Kubcea.  the  Cyclades, 
aud  the  K.  and  W.  Sporades.  Thesr*  dumliiioiis  lie  be- 
tw«*eii  lot.  3<P  It/  and  3!e-'34'N..  and  long.  2(^'42'30" 
ami  '-(»■’  2t/  K. : thecoiitineiital  portion  having  N.  tlie 
Turkish  pacholles  of  THkhala  ('1  liessaly),  and  Albania 
( F.pinu),  and  being  surrounded  every  where  else  by  the 
Mediterranean,  denominated  on  the  W.  the  loiiiao  .Sea  ; 
and  on  the  E.  the  .Kgeao  or  Levant.  Total  area,  about 
l&.friU  sq.  m.  Fop.  prulrably  aUiut  'jOO.OOO. 

Continental  Greece  is  naturally  divided  into  two 
principal  portions : the  northern,  or  Hellas,  comprising 
what  has  been  adlod  E.  and  W.Grecce ; and  the  soutburo, 
comprising  the  Morea.  an.  Peiopommenu. 

In  1833  the  whole  country  was  divided  into  10  no- 
mot  or  nomarchies,  ft  of  which  were  situated  in  the 
Morea,  3 la  Hellos,  and  2 were  mode  up  of  the  Ulands. 
These  nomos  were  sulidii  ided  into  M eparchies,  oud  4i.i8 
demoi  or  communes.  The  names  of  tlie  nomarehtes  are 

f liven  in  the  following  talde,  and  (In'lr  pop.  in  1H3.\  accord, 
ug  loo  statement  in  the  J.^uruol  drt  Truraur  Siaittliquen 
for  IXPIand  lK)7.We  have,  however,  but  little  ronUdeiue 
in  this  statement ; and,  supposing  it  to  have  been  nearly 
correct  at  the  time,  the  nop.  is  known  to  have  rapidly 
increased  in  the  Interval  nr  immigrations  from  the  sur. 
rounding  countries,  and  otherwise  : — 


Ncumw.  I i'ofi.  tHS$.  Chief  Towrw  | 

lldiM!  — 
aitlc*  Mvd  B<««ala 
G-rtli  ami  Phocls  • 

Arsntsjtls  siwl  Etolla 
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argulls  snctCATlmb  • 

acIwUs  Mid  Ells 

arojwlia 

SloiMtila 

I.^onla  1 • 

Ikland* . — 

Kuberaand  K.  Spavidev 

CjctodM 
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Mr'*“  1 
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41,ftx.) 

lOS.l.vt 

l>HS,65n. 

Alhees,  Eglna- 

ZofbKiM. 

jiliaoionghl. 

NaupUa,  lljdra- 

2'ii^i’tsa. 
Modon,  .Navafiow. 
XlikUa. 

rhalcfs. 

HcTWMfpoUt- 

PhjttictiJ  GcogrirpAj^. —Greece  possesses,  in  a high 
degrev*.  those  geographical  features  which  distinguish  Fu. 
rope  at  large.  No  country  Is  more  rt'markable  for  the  ir- 
regularity of  its  shape,  its  shores,  aud  its  surface.  Its  N. 
portion,  Hellas,  stretches  W.N.W.  to  E.8.E.  for  about 
gradually  decreasing  in  breadth  from  Ararnoula 
to  Cape  Culonna  In  .Attira.  Its  S.  |M>rtion,  the  Muroo,  Is 
a peninsula,  said  to  derive  its  modem  name  from  its  sup- 
pivsed  resemblance  to  a mulberry  leaf.  Its  actual  shaK., 
nuwovrr.  is  more  like  that  of  a vine  leaf;  it  Is  united  N. 
E.  to  Hellas  h\  tlie  Isthmus  of  Corinth.  The  greatest 
length  of  (he  Morea,  N . to  8.,  is  about  140  m.  i Its  bresMith 
varies  from  60  to  I3ft  m.  : it  comprises  about  half  the  area 
of  the  newly  erected  kingdom. 

The  surface  of  Greece  Is  to  mountainous,  that  scarcely 
any  room  is  left  fur  plaint.  Such  of  the  latter  as  exist 
are  principally  along  the  sea-shurr,  or  near  the  mouths  of 
rivers,  or  cIk*  arc  mere  l*asliit.  once  funning  the  beds  uf 
mountain  lakes,  enclosed  on  all  sides  hr  mountaiiu,  or 
communicating  with  rath  uther  onlybyoccp  and  narrow 
gorges.  Such  are  the  plains  of  ftlantincia,  Onhomenos, 
Stymphalus.  Topoilas,  or  Copals.  Ac.  The  most  exten- 
sive tracts  of  plain  country  arc  in  W.  Heihu,  and  on  the 
N.W.  and  N.  shores  of  the  Murra.  'J  besc  are  also  of 
course  the  most  productive  parts  uf  the  country ; but 
other  very  fertile,  (hough  small,  plains  are  scaltcrrd 
through  the  K.  of  Greece,  as  those  of  BaMtia.  K. 
Fbocis,  Marathon,  and  many  others,  which  an>  still,  as 
am-lently.  the  granaries  of  the  muiitry.  The  most  flou- 
rishing cities  of  authquity,  as  Athims,  Eleusis.  Megnra, 
Corinth,  .Argos,  .Sparta,  and  Thebes,  were  sltuatr^  In 
the  midst  or  iiii  the  tinrdcrs  of  these  plains  ; and  others, 
as  Tripulixza,  l.iMintari.  .Mislra,  Gastuiiiii,  I'atras,  Mis- 
solouglii,  Zeitoiin,  iu>d  Livodia,  w hich,  in  miwlern  times, 
hare  ranked  amongst  Utv  principal  towns  in  Greece,  have 
bvcu  siuitluily  U'CatcdT 
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Thr  MoantfUna  bflonR  to  the  Alpine  lyttem,  t»*inp  a 
coniinuatiuii  of  tlie  Julian  Alps.  »u  remannble  in  thi-ir 
whole  extent  for  their  numcrout  grottoes  and  caverns. 
The  principal  chain  — that  uf  Pfndus  — runs  N.W.  to 
8.R.  through  the  centre  of  lleUas.  as  far  as  the  Isthmus 
Corinth.  On  eutiTlng  Circei'e,  the  l*lm1us  chain  is 
siippoK'ti  tu  lie  nearly  7.7<M  (1.  in  height.  It  sends  off  on 
Us  NN . side  sumo  ranges  through  Acanianla  and  i%)tolia, 
and  the  range  uf  Mount  Znm)ra  or  Helicon  In  Btrotia  t 
but  Us  otTsets  on  this  side  arc  of  rery  Inferior  height. 
The  motiiKains  of  Acarnanta  in  general  are  estimateil  at 
only  about  l.iKXi  ft.  In  height ; and  Mount  Faleo  Voiina, 
the  summit  of  Helicon,  has  only  5,738  ft.  of  elcratlon. 
On  the  R.  side  the  brancht»  of  (*indus  are  more  loftv  j 
Mount  (lulona,  the  highest  point  In  Greece,  and  near  Its 
N.  Iioundar}',  is  ft  high;  and  Katabolhra  tfAVa), 
7.08)  ft.  The  celebrated  Mount  Parnassus  is  a part  of 
the  eontral  mountain  chain  : its  princl|)al  summit.  Liak- 
oiira.  is  8,uG>(  ft.  In  height. ' Mount  Hlktea  {CttM^ron)  is 
4,G£)  ft  ; and  In  Attica.  Fames,  4,030,  F**ntelicm,  3.642, 
and  Ifymettus  ( 7*rcA>'tH/uni),3.370  ft.  high.  A mountain 
chain  lums  through  Kulxva  in  its  wlinlc  leii|Uh  nearly  pa- 
rallel to  that  of  Flndiis  ; Its  highest  point.  Mount  Delphi 
(iJ/rpAusrtu),  near  Its  centre,  reaches  the  elevation  of 
5.725  ft.  A chain  pass<‘s  through  the  Isthmus,  and  nearly 
through  the  Murea  E.  to  W.,  giving  off  lateral  branches, 
which  reach  quite  to  the  extremities  of  the  four  S.  pro- 
montories of  the  peninsula.  The  culminating  |>uint  in 
iliii  part  of  Greece  is  Mount  St.  KlUs  {Ttififgrlot),  In 
Maina,  7, '.100  ft.  high.  Nomountain  In  Greece  reaches  the 
limit  of  per|ietual  snow.  (Brugui^,  Oro^apkif  ; /*cg« 
tier,  in  OVegr.  Jotimnl,  viU.  parts. : Efptdition 
JUfuc  de  A/urtV  et  AUttt.)  • 

Steers,  Laket,  — Greece  has  no  navigabic  river, oor 
would  any  Im  worth  notice,  but  for  the  classical  recol- 
lections which  attach  to  every  portion  of  the  soil  and 
waters  of  this  celebrated  country.  The  Aspro-Futamos 
(,Achetuua'i,  Iietweeii  Ktolia  and  Acarnania,  it  the  largest ; 
the  principal  remaining  on<>s  are  the  Gavrios  .Mavro- 
Fotamos  ( CepkittHt  of  Hreotla).  which  runs  into  the  lake 
Tn|Mj|ins.  the  Hellada  (A/icrcArws)  Asopo,  Uie  Athenian 
Cephissus  and  tlissiis,  — In  the  Morca.  the  Itouuhia 
iAipheut),  Vasilico  {Kurvtas),  Iliocn  {Pmetu),  Flaniita 
(/mcAiu),  Mavro-Nero  (the  anehmt  Styt),  kc.  The 
principal  lake  is  that  uf  Topnilas  ( Cupms ).  iu  W.  Bovotia, 
said  by  Thiersch  to  be  1,000  ft.  above  t)*e  sea.  It  is  of  a 
very  Irregular  shape,  pnd  in  winter  is  sometimes  15  m. 
long.  Iiy  To  ro.  broad ; but  its  size  varies  considerably  ;.t 
different  perind*  of  the  year.  In  summer,  it  is  reduced 
to  a m(‘re  swamp.  |>artly  cultivated,  and  partly  rovernd 
with  reeds,  and  emitting  pestiferous  exhalations.  It 
cnntdiis  several  small  Islands,  and  has  a subterraneous 
outlet  for  its  waters  under  Mount  Ftoou  into  ttie  Chan- 
nel of  Tatantj.  Titere  are  a few  Insignificant  |)uols 
in  the  Morca.  including  the  Lemean  and  Stymphallan 
lakes,  so  famous  in  classic  (able.  The  former  of  these 
is  formed  by  several  clear  and  copltxis  springs  (the 
veritable  heads  of  the  Uudra),  which  rusn  out  of  a 
rock  at  the  foot  of  a hill.  The  lake  Is.  however,  so 
diminutive,  and  so  much  concealed  by  reeds  and  other 
aquatic  plants,  that  it  might  easily  be  passed  without 
attracting  the  aucnlion  of  the  traveller.”  {JDodtteU.) 
Marshes  are  numerous.  Nearly  the  whole  N.  shore  of 
the  Morra.  from  Corinth  to  Fatras,  is  luw  and  marsiiy  ; 
and  the  inh.-ib.  of  both  those  towns,  as  well  as  of  Nau- 
pHa,  Argos  and  Zelloun,  the  plain  of  Marathon,  and  a 
poriiun  of  that  of  Athens,  suffer,  at  certain  teavous  uf  the 
year,  from  malnria  generated  bv  stagnant  pools. 

Skorc$,itulpka,Capi‘t,  — The  want  of  navigable 
rivers  iu  Greece  is  obviated  by  the  numerous  gulphs  and 
Inlets  of  the  sea.  which  Indent  iU  coasts  on  every  side, 
and  .ifford  unusual  facilities  to  commerce,  while  they  odd 
tu  the  variety  and  bv'auty  of  the  scenery.  The  prindpAl 
gulphs  or  bays  are  those  of  Volo,  /idtouii,  Kgina,  or 
Athens  (.Sm.  .^iru/ucsul.  and  Argus  or  Naupllaon  the  K. : 
Kolokylhi  and  Kpron  on  tiie  S. ; Arkhadia,  Fatras.  and 
Art.v.  on  tlie  W. ; .ind  the  extensive  and  beautiful  Gulph 
of  ('orinth.  beCwt'cn  lirllas  and  tl'C  Morca.  Between 
KuImp.'i  atwl  the  main  land  arc  the  i'iiaunels  of  1'a- 
l.vnti  and  Fgripo.  united  l>y  the  aiu'icnt  Eanpttt.  The 
sliores  of  Grt^ece  are  mostly  abrupt.  The  chief  head- 
lands are,  t'apos  M.intelo  in  Knbcea,  Colonna 
niHm),  and  Skyllo  {SeyU^um)  on  the  K.;  St.  Angelo 
( ytnim),  M.H.qan  ( TiTHarnm),  and  Gallo ( .4rrrtas  . r.), 
on  the  S. ; and  Klarenia  and  Skrupha  on  the  W.  coasts. 
( /.enke.  Voi.,  Trare.'a  in  S'.  Oretet  and  the  Morea; 
t/iaait'a  Euiv/m  und  teine  Deirohner,  Ac  ) 

'irsd  Mineralt.  — The  central  chain  of  Pindus 
is  composed  m great  part  of  primitive  rocks,  ai  to^pen- 
tine,  covered  with  a yellowish  green  steatite,  granite, 
gneiss,  mica,  and  other  sciiists,  Ac.  Hocks  of  this  kind 
are  also  met  with  in  R.  Hellas  ; and  they  are  plentiful  iu 
the  higher  inount.ain  ranges  of  the  Morca  and  the  islands, 
|MrtUriilailv  Mvcone  Aim  Delos.  Slate  occurs  in  (he 
ridge  of  (KtA  and  several  of  the  moutitaln-maiies  of 
5li*s«<niia  and  Arcadia.  By  far  t%  greater  |K>rtion  of  the 
Country,  huwcvvr,  cuosisU  uf  sccoudary  lumutioiis. 


Greece*,  generallv  ipeaklng.  Is  a region  of  compact  grey 
limestone.  This  material  ascends  to  a eousideralile 
height  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  ami  the  chain  of  (Eta, 
as  well  as  Mounts  Parnassus  and  Helieon,  is  almost  tni- 
tlrrlv  composed  of  it.  The  calcareous  hirmatitms  are 
similar  In  apfiearance  to  those  of  the  N.  of  Ireland ; and 
contain  in  many  places  great  quantities  of  silex.  The 
shores  of  the  Morea  are  tmrdered  by  tertiary  formations, 
containing  an  abundance  of  fossil  snetls.  Volcaidr  nctioa 
if  clearly  traceable,  particularly  In  some  of  the  islands. 
The  whole  of  Greece  ala>unds  with  caverns  and  Assures, 
whence  aulphureoiii  and  other  mephitic  vapours  arise, 
which  were  taken  advantage  of  in  antlqiiitv,  at  Ihdphi 
and  elsewliere,  for  practising  religious  dec^dlons.  There 
are  numerous  hot  and  cold  mineral  springs.  lK>th  saline 
and  sulphureous ; but  few  have  yet  l>een  aiialysed.  In 
some  parts  the  soil  is  Imprcraatcvl  with  liltrc;  this  is 
especially  the  case  near  CoHntn  and  Kalavriia.  Marble 
of  various  colours,  red  and  green  In  the  Morea.  and  white 
at  Fentclicus  In  Attica,  porphyry,  slate,  gypsum,  lire* 
lead,  iron,  gold,  and  silver,  la  small  quantities,  cobalt, 
copper,  manganese,  alum,  sulphur,  asphaltum,  Ac.,  are 
amongst  the  principal  mineral  products ; but  the  quan- 
tities of  anv  of  them  at  present  obtained  are  quite  itisig- 
niBcant.  According  to  i'hiersrh  (i.  274.),  the  goivl.silver, 
copper,  and  lead  mines  of  Attica  and  the  islands  of 
Slpnnos  and  Seriphos  are  far  from  being  exhausted. 
Iron  abounds  In  Scyros.  at  Tanarum,  and  in  Kubiea, 
where,  also,  at  well  as  In  Elis,  there  are  abundant  seams 
of  coal.  Europa,  Sc.  i.  pt.  I.;  Ciarke  and 

HoUentTa  Travclt  ; £>scyc.  det  Gens  dn  Mtmde. ) 

The  cUmate  is  temperate,  and  for  the  most  part 
healthy,  exv'ept  In  the  low  and  marshy  tracts  round 
the  shores  and  lakes,  some  of  which  are  very  un- 
healthy. The  mean  temperattire.  in  a country  the 
surface  of  which  is  so  uneven,  must,  of  course,  vary 
consktcTHbly  ; but  the  medium  temperature  of  the  year 
In  the  plains  of  N.  Greece,  may  bo  about  60^,  and 
in  those  of  the  S.  about  64^  5'  Kahr.  At  Athens 
the  thermometer  not  unfrequcntly  rises  in  July  above 
100^  Kahr.  Snow  falls  in  the  mountains  by  the  middle 
of  Oct.,  and  even  in  the  plains  it  is  occasionally  six 
incites  deep ; but  it  never  lies  long  In  the  Utter.  Tho 
winters  at  Athens  are  conBnod  to  the  two  Arst  months 
of  the  year.  Both  spring  and  autumn  are  rainy  sea- 
sons ; and  in  Dec.  the  rains  arc  generally  so  heavy 
that  many  parts  of  the  rountry  are  laid  under  water  ; 
but  throughout  tha  whole  summer,  which  may  i>e  salil 
to  comprise  half  the  year,  a shower,  or  a rUmd  in  tho 
sky.  is  rare  in  several  parts  of  the  country.  The  harvest 
usually  takes  plav'c  In  June,  but  it  is  nearly  a month 
earlier  in  Atliro  than  In  other  parts  of  (ireece.  I'he 
latter  prov  inc*' enjoys  the  driest  atmosphere  of  any.  to 
which  drcumstance  tho  betUT  preservation  of  its  splen- 
did tpeeimeni  of  ancient  art  Is  tnniiily  owing.  Its  climate 
is  much  more  agreeable  in  every  res|>ect  than  that  of 
some  of  the  other  provs.,  as  BoeotU,  Arcadia,  Ac.  Violent 
tempests  often  occur  In  autumn,  and  stonnsof  thiuKler 
and  lightnlug  in  spring : earthquakes  are  not  uncommon. 
Intermittent  fevers,  elepkmtUuis,  and  lepra,  are  amongst 
the  most  prevalent  diseases ; Greece  has  been  occasionally 
visited  by  the  pU^e.  (FcWfCr  in  Joum.  de  Tra*aux, 
ifC.j  Leake,  Uughes,  LordBuron,  Cochrane,  l^e.) 

The  negetabU  nrodneis  are  for  the  most  part  similar  to 
those  of  S.  Italy.  The  country  may.  in  this  resitect, 
be  considered  as  divided  into  4 distinct  zones  or  reglous, 
according  to  its  elevation.  I'lio  Arst  zuno,  reaching  tu 
1,500  ft.  aluve  the  level  of  the  sea,  is  adapted  to  the 
culture  of  the  different  kindi  uf  grain,  vines.  Ags.  olives, 
dates,  oranges.  cHrons,  melons,  pomegranates,  and 
other  fruits,  cotton,  indigo,  tobacco,  Ac.,  and  aiiounds 
besides  in  evergreens,  as  the  cypress,  bay,  myrtle, 
arbutus,  oleanders.  lentisks,  Ac-,  with  the  oriental 
plane,  manna-ash,  soveral  kinds  of  oaks  and  pines,  arwl 
a mulUlude  of  aromatic  herbs.  The  second  zone  Is 
the  region  t\f  oak  and  ehi  snnt } it  extends  from  1,500 
to  3,5UU  feet  perpendicular,  and  produces,  besides  the 
trees  above  named,  the  white  fir,  several  kinds  of 
pine,  the  manna-ash.  Ac.  The  third  tone  Is  the  region 
qf  bert  h and  ptne  ; It  reaches  to  the  height  of  5.500  ft  , 
and  coiUAins  immerrms  wotals  consisting  of  those  trs'cs, 
interspersed  with  a few  crirn-fudds.  Ine  fourth  zone, 
including  all  the  surface  above  .\.HV  ft.  in  hei^’.ht, 
is  the  svh-alpinc  region,  and  yields  only  a few  wild 
plants.  Among  the  extracts  from  Dr.  Sibihor|)'s  pa- 
pers. |riven  in  Mr.  Walpole's  Memoirs,  is  a very  com- 
plete list  of  Grecian  plants,  with  an  account  of  their 
medicinal  and  economic  uses.  A great  deal  of  the 
surface  abounds  with  aromatic  plants  peculiarly  ada^etl 
for  the  honey-bee : and  the  pimari  (the  pirnot  of  the 
ancient  Grrc‘k<),  which  feeus  tlie  cochineal  Insect,  it 
found  of  every  size,  from  a low  shrub  tu  a l.'irge  forest 
tree,  both  In  the  plains  and  on  the  niuuntalus.  Acar- 
nanl.x.  Ells,  Messenia,  and  tlie  W.  parts  of  Greci'e 
genendlv,  are  (lie  most  richly  woosted  ; the  islands  ai^ 
mostly  destitute  of  wood.  ( Uqffinaun,  Enropa  nnd  seine 
BcwJhnei',  Uk  01.  s Leake,  .V.  Oieeec  and  Morea,  ^c.) 
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woir,  JatIuU.  lynx,  badgvr,  fox,  wi\d 
liOar,  wild  front,  rcid  deor,  roebuck,  mouffloa  (?)  Ac., 
ioitatiU  the  wilder  and  more  InacccMlbie  and  den*el]r 
wooded  parts  of  Greece ; aod  bears  are  sninetimes  met 
with  on  the  N.  frontier,  and  in  the  loftjr  regions  of 
Arcadia  and  Malna.  Mares  are  very  numerous,  and 
their  skins  are  a considerable  article  of  export  from 
the  Morea.  The  otter  inhabits  the  rivers  and  roarsbea 
nf  Bootia ; and  pbocs  and  porpoises  are  seen  around 
the  Coasts,  and  sometimes  in  the  Corinthian  Guiph. 
TtM  large  vulture  frequents  the  diffli  of  Delphi,  and 
the  woods  and  orecipices  of  Parnassus.  There  are  se- 
veral species  of  the  falcon  tribe.  The  little  owl  (Stri^ 
pastfrina),  anciently  the  bird  of  Minerva,  Is  still  as 
common  round  Athens  as  In  antiquity.  The  red> 
legged  partridge,  quails,  woodcocks,  snipes,  wood-pi- 

rns,  Ac.,  arc  plentiful',  pheasants  are  to  be  found 
the  W.  aitd  N. : and  large  flocks  of  bustards  are 
often  seen  in  Bceolia.  The  coasts  and  lakes  abound 
with  wild  fuwl  I storks  and  many  other  birds  of  passage 
sojourn  in  Greece.  Sturgeons,  salmon,  mullet,  tunny, 
mackerel,  anchovies,  Ac.,  and  abundance  of  sbcU-tlsn, 
are  cai^ht  around  the  coasts.  Large  and  delicate  white 
cels  (often  weighing  \i  lbs.)  are  still  found,  as  andently, 
in  the  lake  Copals.  They  are  salted,  and  sent  In  lar^ 
quantities  to  Constantinople,  and  into  the  marts  of  Greece. 
The  cuast-ftsberles  aflbrd  employment  and  subsistence 
to  no  inconsiderable  number  of  the  population  ; but 
their  produce  is  notwithstanding  Insulncient  to  supply 
the  demand  during  the  lung  &ts  prescribed  by  the 
Greek  church,  and  a good  deal  nf  saltM  flsh  is  imported. 
Poisonous  vipers,  aiul  other  ser|tmts,  infest  certain 
loeatlUes ; leeches  are  very  plentiful  In  some  of  the 
brooks,  which  are  therefore  farmed  out  by  the  govern- 
ment as  a means  of  revenue.  The  insect  tribes  of 
Greece  include  several  Asiatic  and  African  as  well  as 
Ruropean  species^  es|>ecially  of  the  order  Onktrptera. 
Wild  bees  are  almndant ; clouds  of  locusts  occaslunally 
do  great  damage  to  the  crops.  ( }*ouwrvtUf ; Huf^kts  ; 
Leake;  Cochrane;  Did.  Gtofir.  ; Mod.  TVoe-.^c. ) 

5cesuTy .-.-Travellers  in  Greece  generally  speak  In  high 
terms  of  its  scenery.  It  ha*  every  where  the  finest  views, 
and  is  interesting  not  leas  from  lU  natural  beautle*  than 
its  classical  associations,  and  the  ruins  of  ancient  art  and 
splendour  scattered  over  U. 

**  Vm  arc  ih;  tktai  m bhte,  thy  rr«gi  m vOd  s 
S«««t  ar«  iby  gro*e(.  and  ««(tlant  arc  thi  Aclih, 

Ttatne  «ltrc  rt|w  as  when  Minerva  tmlled.  i 

And  Mill  hU  honied  vrallh  ilymrtuu  yleida ; * i 

There  the  bllUie  be*  hit  fka^cnni  fortrew  builda, 

T>w‘  fre.-hum  wanderer  of  thy  mountain  air ; 

Apotlo  Mill  thy  long,  long  lummrr  gllUi, 

Still  in  hU  beM  Mendoii'i  marbkv  glare ; 

An,  (ilory,  Krcodion  fall,  but  Naiutc  lull  la  fair. 

**  Where  'er  we  tread,  *tla  hauntad.  holy  ground  | 

No  oarth  of  thine  U but  in  vulgar  mnuld. 

But  one  vaM  realm  nf  wonder  »pr««ul«  around. 

And  all  the  Mute*,  tale*  term  truly  told. 

Till  the  »enae  ache*  with  gating  to  brlwild 

'I'hr  tewnr*  our  earUrtt  dream*  have  dwilt  Upon  3 

Ea  h nil  and  dale,  each  deeyenltig  glen  and  wold, 

IWAe*  the  power  wbich  cruan'd  thy  Mnplr*  giaie 
Age  tbafcoi  Atlwaa’a  lower,  but  iparaa  gray  Maraihon.** 

<Mf4  UarM,  aOBtv  g. 

The  rlcbly-wooded  and  well-watered  provineea  of 
AeanuuiU  and  KtoUa  are  succeeiird  towards  the  K. 
by  the  lofty,  rugged,  and  forest-clad  chains  of  Par- 
nassus and  Gilta,  altematiug  with  the  fertile  valleys 
of  the  CephUsufl  and  Hellatla.  Bmotia,  crm*itting 
of  two  elevated  basins,  has  been  uniformly  celebrated 
fur  its  fertility,  and  was  considered  the  granary  of  ancient 
Gret*ce.  Athens  has  lieen  said  to  surpass  all  the  other 
ca)iltals  of  Europe;  not  only  in  ancitmt  celebrity,  but 
also  in  the  beauty  and  variety  of  the  surrounding  coun- 
try. it  Is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  the  fine  forests  which 
once  clothed  the  hills  of  Greece  have  been  so  extensively 
ravaged,  partly  by  the  wanton  rapacity  of  the  inhab.. 
partly  by  the  Turkish  troops,  who  carrletl  fire  and  sword 
Into  the  remote  fastnesses  of  the  mountains.  Still,  how- 
ever, cm  Parnassus.  Helicon,  aod  Taygetus,  in  Megaris 
and  Arcadia,  oak-forests  and  pines  are  found  of  great 
extent.  ( Tkiersck't  Atkmt  and  Attica,  ^e.) 

l)fUnbtit$oHt^  Land,  AgricuUwe,  ^c.—  Nr.  Urquhait 
{Turkey  and  %U  He$ource$,  1835.)  estimated  Hellas 
( R.  and  W.)  to  contain  8,M8.2(iO  stremas  of  arable  land, 
ifi[i.71U  str.  vineyards,  4.430  str.  garden  ground,  and 
BM.iXXJ  olive  trees.  Healw  gave  the  following  statraent 
of  the  distribution  aod  value  of  the  land  in  the  Morea. 
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Mr.  Cochrane  {IVandfringt,  ^e.)  supposes  the  total 
stirfsce  of  the  country  to  be  abmit  36,000,000  str.  (about 
13,000.000  acres) ; 3-Ms  of  which,  he  says,  belong  to  the 
government,  and  the  rest  to  individuals ; but  iw  adds, 
that  not  more  than  1-IOth  port  i*  cultivated.  We  have  since 
twem  assured  that  probably  5-6ths  of  the  land  belong  to 
ibr  state  and  to  ibe  church.  The  average  price  of  farm 
land  is  about  bO  drachmas  (3fis.)  the  strema  (nearly  l-M 
of  an  acre.)  In  some  places,  the  holder  of  government 
lands  rents  it  as  high  as  30  per  cent,  on  Its  value;  but 
the  usual  mode  of  Arming  is  on  the  metayer  system,  by 
which  the  landlord's  share  of  the  crop  it  from  l-M  to 
half,  according  to  the  proportion  of  stock  or  implements 
he  furnishes.  There  is  no  regular  surrexsion  of  cru|ts ; 
and  two  years*  fallows  are  common.  HelLu  It  a better 
com  country  than  the  Morea  ; and  com  is  extensively 
grown  in  Acarnania.  FTolla,'  and  BaxKia : In  the  last- 
named  proT.  there  is  always  a good  crop,  the  soil  being 
continually  moist,  even  though  drought  prevail  through- 
out the  rest  of  Greece.  As  many  as  6 dilTerent  species  of 
wheat  arc  grown ; reiuraing,  it  is  raid,  after  a dry  sjvring, 
from  3 to  b,  or  in  a very  mvourable  season,  as  many  as 
from  10  to  13  for  1.  Tne  annual  yield  of  corn,  at  an 
average  of  the  priuci^  com  districts  of  Greece  was  thus 
estimated  by  Colonel  Leake  a few  years  bock.  (-V.  Greece, 
1.  112.) 
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But  we  must  add,  that  those  kind  of  estimates  arc  ge- 
nerally but  little  to  be  depended  on,  aud  at  best  are 
nothing  Isettcr  than  rough  guesses. 

The  wheat  of  the  Morea  has  long  been  highly  nrixod 
in  the  ndjai'ent  i»)ands ; the  lands  on  either  siuc  tb«v 
Guiph  of  Corinth,  and  in  a part  of  Attica,  are  farouroblu 
to  the  growth  of  barley,  as  well  as  celebrated  for  their 
olives.  The  culture  nf  oats  and  rye  I*  unimportant. 
Maisc  is  grown  in  Ibrotia,  and  the  Morea.  Hire  is  culti- 
vated in  the  plains  of  Maruthem,  .4rgot,  Ac.,  and  other 
marshy  tracts  along  the  coasts ; and  the  rice  of  Argolis 
is  said  to  be  esteemed  next  after  that  of  Damietta  in  tho 
markets  of  Constantinople,  to  which  it  is  exported  from 
NaupUa.  Marathon,  though  forgotten  in  almoit  every 
other  respect,  is  still  celebrated,  as  iH'furo  tbc  wra  of  its 
glory,  for  being  tho  granary  of  Athens.  The  ds-mand  fur 
the  currant-grape  in  Great  Britain  and  other  N.  eouii- 
trie«  of  Europe,  has  brought  It  Into  extensive  culture  in 
the  Morea;  and  the  S.  more  of  the  Corinthian  Guiph 
from  Corintb  to  Patras  is  in  great  part  covered  with  cur- 
rant-vineyards. The  bill*  of  Greece  are  admirably 
adapted  for  the  vine  ( ri'/is  pin{fera)i  yet  few  vines  aro 
grovm,  except  in  low  sltiuUloos.  The  wines  of  Mistra 
and  Corinth,  Kits  and  .trradia,  the  valley  of  Helicon,  the 
islands  of  N’axiu,  .Santorin,  Ac.,  have  a rich  and  delicate 
flavour;  but  they  have  comivaratirely  little  body,  and 
are  almost  universally  ruinea  (fur  otner  European  pa- 
lates). hy  the  addition  of  resin  or  tur^ientine.  a praciico 
handed  down  from  the  ancients.  Most  part  of  tne  wino 
used  in  continental  Greece  is  brought  from  the  iviandi 
of  the  Archipelago,  which  arc  rich  also  in  fruits  of  va- 
rious kinds.  The  olive  oil  of  Greece  would  be  good  if 
well  pre^tared  ; the  best  is  said  to  be  ftirnlshed  by  Attica, 
FglnA,and  Maina.  Cotton  of  good  quality  is  grown  in 
Messenla,  I-aconI.\,  aod  other  parts  of  the  Morea,  but 
especially  in  the  plain  of  Argos.  Madder  and  tobacco  in 
BaHviU,  Bax  and  hemp,  Agi  in  Attica  (so  famous  In  an- 
tiquity), and  elsewhere,  puraegranates.  oranges.  Iem«ms, 
poudies,  almonds,  and  a gre^it  variety  of  shell-fruit, 
haricots  aud  other  pulses ; tomatas.  cucumbers,  arti- 
chokes, potatoes,  ana  the  pM-herbs  common  in  the  rest 
of  Eurow,  aro  among  the  remaining  articles  of  rul- 
lure.  Ine  collecting  of  gall-nuts  and  vallonea  bark, 
which  formerly  received  a considerable  share  of  atten- 
tion. has  bfxm  lailerly  much  neglected;  and  but  little 
pains  arc  bestow  I'd  <m  mulberry  ^anlations,  though  the 
annual  export  of  silk  be  estimated  at  fio.ono  nkes.  loirfo 
quaniities  of  wax  are  exported  from  Nauplia.  Honey 
is  a highly  Important  product ; that  of  Attica,  and  es- 
pecially or  Mt.  Hymettus,  Is  now,  as  of  old.  the  best  in 
Europe.  It  is  transparent,  and  hat  a delicious  perfume. 

Owing  to  the  long  continued  insecurity  that  has  existed 
in  the  country,  and  the  oppreations  practised  oo  the  pea- 
santry, agriculture  is  in  the  most  backward  condiUon. 
The  surface  of  the  soil  Is  either  scratched  by  a plough 
about  l-4th  )Mirt  the  sise  and  weight  of  an  English  one, 
or  eise.  as  in  Etolla,  it  it  turned  up  by  hoot.  Gardens 
are  eveiy  where  wrought  by  the  latter,  the  spa^  (at 
least  at  a very  recent  period)  In-ing  unknown  to  the 
modem  Greeks.  Except  in  Lacunla,  field  labour  is 
every  where  onderfakcii  by  males  only.  The  jirice  of 
labour  Ls  very  variable:  in  Attica  it  varies  from  1 to  3^ 
drachmas  (Md.  to  U.  M.)  a day. 
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The  maier  pert  of  the  inrfece  of  Greece  being  rug.  ' 
geUao  d uneven,  it  It  more  • pettoral  then  an  a^cul-  I 
tu:«l  countrr ; the  railing  of  threp  (•  an  tm|H>rtant 
l>ranch  of  tnouftr^ ; and  the  Wallarhlant  have  long  been 
nccuttomed  to  bring  tiieir  docikt  every  year  to  jMtture 
in  N.  Greece.  Except  in  Arcadia  and  Klii,  there  are  , 
but  few  horned  cattle.  In  mo«C  partt  cowt’  milk  it 
made  little  ute  of,  and  beef  is  little  eaten  ; oxen  and  but- 
faioet  are  therefore  in  demand  chiefly  for  the  plough. 
The  theep,  except  thote  of  the  ItLaod  of  Paroi,  vteid 
coarte  wool : they  are  roott  frequently  kept  in  flockt  of 
about  .Vk)  each,  tended  by  3 or  4 men,  and  at  many  dogt. 
Goat!  are  very  abundant ; tbelr  fleth  and  hair  are  both  ex. 
cel  lent,  and  a great  deal  ofeheetc  It  made  with  their  milk, 
tn  the  time  of  Strabo,  Arcadia  waa  renowned  for  iu 
boraea;  thote  of  the  pre»<*nt  day,  in  that  prov.,  are  nut 
handtone  ; but  they  are  tplritra,  vigorous,  and  sure, 
footed.  At  beasts  or  burden,  mules  and  attet  are  chiefly 
et^luyed. 

The  condition  of  the  peasantry  has  been  materially 
ameliorated,  since  Greece  became  Indcpeirdent,  Under 
the  Turks  they  were  obliged  to  conceal  most  of  their 
little  potsessluus,  to  prevent  their  being  seixed  on. 
Their  Wbltations,  though  still  rude,  have  a greater  ap. 
prarance  of  comfort  than  formerly ; tlu*y  arc  usually 
their  own  handywork,  built  of  wood,  or  reeds  plastered 
with  mud  and  broken  straw,  or  of  stone  if  Utat  material 
lie  found  near  the  spiA,  cemented  with  mud  and  clay. 
Tl>e  fo^  of  the  labouring  classes,  for  four  or  five  d^sof 
the  week,  consists  almost  wholly  of  vegetables.  Tbelr 
priuciiMil  animal  food  Is  gnats'  flesh  ; but  In  some  of  the 
mure  Mrreu  parts  of  the  Murea,  which  produce  neither 
corn  nor  oil.  none  but  the  opulent  ever  taste  animal  food, 
except  on  high  festivaU.  Abject  poverty,  however,  is 
not  common,  and  a progressive  improvement  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  peasantry  apiiears  to  be  taking  place, 
especially  in  Che  islands,  where  the  comforts  or  life  are 
much  betterunderstood  than  on  tbeconlloent.  {Tkierack.) 
Modem  English  travellers  agree  In  opinion,  that  though 
the  labourer  be  sometimes  almost  as  much  oppress^ 
by  the  Greek  proprietors  as  by  the  Turks,  " he  is  ge- 
nerally Industrious,  attached  to  his  family,  anxious  fur 
the  education  of  his  children,  and  equal,  if  not  superior, 
in  intelligence  to  the  peasantry  of  many  of  the  more 
civilised  states  of  Europe.”  do/..  (hUtiiK  qf 

tht  Grfck  Revol.  if  Trav.  j Hugkrs,  Vrqukart,  Cock- 
ranc,  ^c-) 

!>iamMfncimre$  are  almost  wholly  domestic,  every  pea- 
sant's family  producing,  with  few  exceptions,  the  articles 
required  fur  tlielr  consumption.  A few  silk,  cotton,  and 
woollen  Stulls,  household  pottery,  some  cutlery,  leather, 
and  soap,  arc  made  In  the  larger  towns,  carp^  In  the 
Isle  of  Andros,  and  sall'Cloth  and  straw  hats  in  that 
of  Siphnot.  Goat.ikins  are  prepared  for  holding  wine, 
nil.  an«l  hooey;  brandy,  lioueurs,  vinegar,  morrschaum. 
pl{H's,  and  arms  may  also  M meullon^.  Saddlery  and 
liorse-fumiture  have  deteriorated  since  the  departure 
of  the  Turks;  and  these,  as  well  as  tno't  articles  of 
luxury,  are  now  Iniportod  from  other  parts  of  Europe. 
I'he  art  of  dyeing  m bright  colonrs,  fur  which  the  an* 
dent  Greeks  were  so  celebrated,  has,  however,  been 
perpetusued  to  the  present  day ; and  the  Greek  women 
excel  in  embroidery.  Salt  sulBrlent  fur  the  cunsump. 
tiun  of  the  country  is  produced  In  the  lagoons  near  Mis- 
solonghi  and  elsewhere.  Vessels  are  built  in  many  places. 

( I.eaSf'i  Outiine,  ^c. ; Enej/d.  dea  Gena  dm  Mondt: ; 
Jomm.  dca  Trtaentuc.'i 

Commerce.  In  IH3I.  the  value  of  the  imports  and  ex- 
ports. spedfylng  tlie  principal  articles,  was  estimated  as' 
follows : — 
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Ibit  it  is  obvious  that  little  or  no  depondance  can  bo 
placed  on  this  statement ; and  that  it  affords  no  means 
of  forming  any  estimate  of  the  trade  of  the  country  in 
ordinary  years : there  cannot  in  reality  be  any  such  dis. 
crepancy  between  the  Imports  and  exports  as  is  here 
exhibits. 

Amongst  the  exported  articles  are  Included  salted 
quails,  sent  In  bags  (o  Constantinople,  wax  to  la'ghorn. 
mastich  to  Trieste,  and  in  plentiful  years  two  ship-liwwls 
of  horsc-b(*ans  to  Italy.  The  duties  on  ex|K»rts  are  at 
an  average  about  3 per  cent,  ad  rolorrm;  but  oil  and 
vallonea  bark  are  exemfrted  from  all  duties.  Greece 
is  far  more  adapted  by  Nature  for  becoming  a mercantile 


than  an  ngrlcultural  or  manufacturing  state.  Tlielr  com- 
merce, m>xt  to  their  freedom,  was  the  grand  source  of 
prosiicriiy  of  Athens,  t'orlnth,  and  other  Greek  cities  of 
antiquity  ; and  the  future  prosperity  of  the  country 
will.  In  all  probability,  depend  to  a sreat  extent  on 
its  trade.  At  present  there  are  very  lew  good  roads 
throughout  Greece,  and  merchandise  has  in  roost  parts 
to  be  conveyed  by  means  of  horses  or  mules.  For- 
tunately. however,  the  numerous  bays  and  inlets  of  the 
tea  render  these  less  necessary  than  in  most  other 
countries;  added  to  which,  within  the  last  few  years, 
several  new  roads  have  been  made.  The  mercantile 
navy  of  Greece  is  composed  mostly  of  small  craft ; but  bi 
IH.3H.  it  had  in  all  above  4,.V)0  vessels,  some  of  whkdi  were 
of  .'lUU  tons  burden,  manned  by  about  Ib,(ki0  hardy  axHl  en- 
terprising s^lors.  The  trade  with  Turkey  was  fully  re- 
establish^ by  the  end  of  1B3U ; and  in  the  following  year 
it  employed  1,107  vessels,  of  the  burden  of  l&(j.&l9  toos. 
In  1h36.  1,175  Greek  vessels,  large  arrd  small,  passed 
the  Dardanelles,  though  In  the  same  year  only  31  Uus- 
sian.  93  Austrian,  and  the  same  number  of  Sardinian 
vessels  went  through  that  strait.  Nauplia,  Patras,  hyra, 
the  1*1  reus  (port  of  Athens),  Corinth,  Mlssolooglii.  and 
Speztia.  are  the  chief  commercial  ports.  Hydra,  which 
waa  formerly  flourishing,  and  a few  years  ago  possessed 
1 90  trading  vessels,  of  from  ISO  to  170  tons,  has  greatly 
dn'ilnod,  i>specla]ly  sloce  the  earthouake  of  March,  183/, 
by  wtilch  the  town  was  m<Mtly  lud  In  ruins.  (Jowrn. 
de  Traauuo  SUUiai.,  ^e.  ; Enefd.  dea  Gau  du  Monde*, 
4c.) 


The  following  is  an  Account  of  the  Foreign  Ships  which 
entered  and  left  the  Ports  of  Greei.e  in  lloG. 
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The  gooermmemt  Is  a nearly  absolute  monarchy, 
hereditary  in  the  line  of  Prince  Otho  of  Bavaria,  who. 
as  well  as  bit  succeuors.  is  prohibited  accepllng  the 
Bavarian  or  any  foreign  crown.  The  administration 
is  in  seven  departments  — those  of  the  royal  hoiuehuld 
aod  foreign  aukirt,  the  interior,  religion,  and  public  in- 
struction. juatice,  linance,  war.  and  maritime  afikirs. 
The  council  of  state,  appointed  to  assist  the  king  in  his 
duties,  coosisti  of  1 vice-presidents,  17  imlliury,  and  14 
extraordlo.nry  counsellors.  Of  the  latter,  four  are  iq>- 
polnled  referees,  with  privileges  above  the  rest.  Us 
niDcUons.  however,  are  purely  admonitory  : the  king  has 
power  to  decree  laws  without  Its  sanction  : but  in 
such  cases  be  bears  the  sole  responsibility  of  the  art. 
The  synod  of  tlic  clergy,  elected  anoually,  consists  «>f  a 
president  and  5 members,  with  9 tccreiarles,  the  Mverti- 
ment  being  represented  a state  officer  called  the  Pro- 
curator. There  are  .33  bishops  of  the  Greek  chureh  in 
the  kingetom  ; and  they  elect  from  themselves  G syirdies, 
composing  thv  atnive  synod.  The  4 Horn.  Catholic 
bisixkps  of  Nax<»s.  Tlnns,  Syra,  and  Santorin,  have  no 
political  exlslenre.  The  towns  of  Greece,  from  Iho 
earliest  peri«Mls,  have  enjoyed  municipal  rights  and  pri- 
vileges under  different  modlRratfoos ; nor  did  their 
foreign  rulers  Interfere  much  with  the  patriarchal  kvs- 
tern  by  which  their  society  is  |crvrrticd.  Even  during 
the  Turkish  rule,  the  heads  of  families  in  every  town, 
vill.vge,  and  commune,  throughout  the  Morea,  chos« 
a demogcront  or  mayor,  who  took  cognisance  of  all 
civil  judicial  mattcri.  No  tax  could  be  levied  with- 
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out  the  ronriirrenre  or  (hno  drmop^'ronit ; aiid  they  ; drachtniu.  (Kncyr.,  f^c.)  There  are  between  20  and  eO 
Were  •omeiiinrs  calU*d  In  to  aj»i<t  Tn  couihU  with  (he  | au|M-rlor  achouii,  prind|>ally  In  the  Morea  and  the 

}>rimAte ; and  the  vuivo<t<‘  appoictctl  by  the  imrha,  who  itlanda ; and  in  the  cap.  there  ia  a oorroal  icbooi  for 
ointlr  aiiperintendcd  the  province.  (S«>e  TkiWsck,  Ktut  , trachera  ratablUhi*d  by  on  American  raUaion.  Athena, 
ac/M<7  de  la  (Irccr,  i.  p.  2.  aec.  3.)  Maiua  vaa  nt  the  Corinth,  and  3 other  towns,  hare  each  a j^mwaaiarm  / 
same  period  ruled  by  its  ou  n r<ip/raM',  the  chief  of  whom  | and  iu  the  former  city  a unireraity,  with  » profeaaura, 
had  the  tilleof  N.  Orecerwaa  governed,  with  little  , wu  eatabliahid  in  1x37  ; to  which  are  attached  an  ob> 
difibrenre,  in  the  laxne  mode  aa  the  Morea,  till  Ali  Pacha  aervatory.  and  muacuma  of  antiquities,  coins,  natural 
destroyed  Its  liberties.  In  the  Islands  the  domogeronts  hittorv,  ftc.  It  has  yet,  however,  only  about  50  students, 
were  entitled  arcAonin,  and  were  criminal  as  well  as  ' In  Athens  there  are  3 scientific  institutions,  the  me^cai 
civil  Judges.  Count  Capo  d’lstrlas  suspended  aJtoge.  society,  the  s<x*ietr  of  natural  hUtorr,  and  a society  for 
ther  the  municipal  rights  of  the  towns,  ftc.,  and  placed  promoting  education  (f^Aisnrw^seroii  ivwje^uw).  Greece 
over  each  eparchr  a creature  of  his  TOveminent ; f>ut  on  . had.  In  1^,  fourteen  printing-otHccs ; and  nine  regular 
bis  fall,  those  luulvlduals  were  exp^ied,  and  the  towns  ! newspapers,  betides  the  same  number  of  literary  jour* 
and  communes  everv  where  resumed  their  j^lvlleges.  ' cals,  are  nubllshed  In  Athens  and  other  placet.  The 
which  were  confirmeu  by  the  crown  in  1834.  l^ie  admi-  : printing  or  books  Is  chiefly  confined  to  educational  works, 
nistratloo  of  each  drmot  or  borough  it  consequently  still  ' (Parith  ; Giffbrd  ; If  oronrorfA  ; Journal  qf  Educaikm, 
exercised  by  one  or  more  dcmogcronts,  assisted  by  a 1834*6.) 

municipal  council.  The  demogeronu  are  eloctrd  aniiu*  | Amurd  Force.  — Previously  to  1838  the  army  amounted 
ally  from  amongst  the  hAuls  of  families  ~ one  in  each  . to  nearly  10,000  men ; but  br  the  new  Uw  of  eonsciiption 
commune  or  rural  district,  and  three  tn  each^wn.  They  I the  regular  army  consists  of  8,000  men,  levied  by  a con- 
next  attemblr  in  the  chief  towns  of  their  several  epar-  ; scnptlon  of  9,0(t0  in  each  year.  The  duration  or  service 
chief,  whim  three  or  more  are  elected  to  form,  in  con-  j is  fixed  at  four  years,  and  alt  individuals  are  liable  to 
Junction  with  the  demogeronts  of  that  town,  the  eparchUl  | serve,  from  the  age  of  18  to  30,  unless  those  claiming  ex* 
or  provincial  council  for  the  ensuing  year.  The  govern*  emotion  as  married  men,  university  students,  ecclesl* 
meot  of  each  eparchy  b administer^  by  an  officer  named  astics.  civil  servants  of  the  slate,  onlr  sons,  or  the 
an  cparck,  subordinate  to  the  notnarck,  whose  authority,  guanliani  of  minors.  Service  by  sulntitute  Is  allowed. 
In  the  tame  manner,  extends  over  a nomarchy.  (Sm  The  troops  consist  of  3 battniiuns  of  infantry  of  the  line, 
Parith'a  Dipiomaiic  Iltst.  of  Greece,  2 of  light  infantry,  4 squadrons  of  cavalry,  a corps  of 

Jeur/or.  — The  m^ors,  aided  by  the  communal  tri*  artillery,  and  another  of  pioneers.  'Hiev  are  chiefly 
buuali,  composed  or  respectable  Inhab.  of  the  com-  garrisoned  at  Athens.  Argos,  Clorinth,  anu  Nauplia:  at 
inune,  have  authority  in  cases  of  petty  misdemean.  the  last  mentiotied  place  is  a roilitan  school, 
ors,  and  arbitrate,  without  appeal,  in  civil  transactions  A'ar^.»  The  prefecture  of  the  3farine  at  Paros  has  10 
to  the  amount  of  20  drachmas.  There  are  eparchlal  members.  There  bidoiig  to  the  fleet  2,400  officers,  sail- 
courts  presided  over  by  a Judge,  appointed  by  the  go-  i ors,  and  marines,  and  100  pieces  of  cannon  mounted  in 
vi>rnment , and  a court  of  original  juriHlictlon  is  estn-  j 3'i  vessels  of  war.  There  are  36  captains  and  about  300 
bitshed  in  tlie  chief  town  of  each  nomarchy.  as  before  I lieutenants  and  midshipmen,  many  of  whom,  however, 
the  subdivision  of  the  kingdom  into  30  governments,  an  have  the  command  of  merchantmen.  The  government 
event  which  appears  to  have  had  but  little  practical  in-  dorkyardi  are  at  Paros  and  NaupUa.  There  are  two 
tlumcc  as  to  internal  arrangements.  Kormcrly  there  orders  for  mUitary  and  naval  officers  and  others,  **  the 
were  3 courts  of  appeal at  Kauplla,  Missolongni,  aiwl  Order  of  Merit."  and  that  of  “ the  Holy  Saviour." 
Chalcis  ; but  since  1834  their  number  lias  been  reduced  The  Publtc  fterenue  is  derived  from  rents,  taxes  on 
to  2 — those  of  Athens,  for  Hellas  and  Eubira,  and  Tri-  cattle,  tithes  of  the. produce  of  private  land,  a^  25  per 
politxa  for  the  Morea,  &c.  The  decbiims  of  these  are  cent,  of  tbeproducc  of  that  belonging  to  government,  and 
subordinate  to  the  authority  of  the  Court  of  Cassation  Import  duties  (3,(*0i).00o  drachmas  annually),  leases  of 
and  criminal  court,  established  in  the  cap.,  composed  mills,  salt  lagunes,  and  fisheries,  a personal  tax,  as* 
i>f  judges,  a state-attorney,  and  a registrar.  Besides  sessed  tax  on  houses,  Ac.  The  following  is  the  sub* 
theie,  there  are  10  primary  uibunals,  ai^  3 commercial  stance  of  the  official  Stat<-ment  qf  the  Finaneet  Greece 
courts.  There  Is  no  regularly  organised  code  of  laws,  for  1833-4-6,  nublUhed  by  order  of  the  King  of  6reece 
but  the  decisions  of  the  Judges  are  mostly  guided  by  Oct.  18.16.  {Paritk'g  Dip.  Hist.  Greece,  8vo.  1838.)  fSm 
the  Code  Napoleon  and  etUbllihed  customs.  Trial  top  of  next  page.l 

by  Jury  in  criminal  cases  has  been  introduced,  and  is  The  receipts  for  1838  wore  estimated  at  16,500,000 
sold  to  be  becoming  pretty  generally  understr^,  and  drachmas,  fVom  which  10  per  rent,  must  be  deducted  for 
to  work  well  The  annual  expenses  of  the  Judicial  the  expenses  of  collectiun.  Of  this  sum,  the  rents  of  go- 
branch  of  the  public  Service  amounts  to  nearly  1,677,290  vernmentlandsamonntedto6,600,000dr. ; the  tax  on  cattle 
drncitmas.  ( Josem.  des  Ttauau*  ; £ncpc.  det  Oem  du  and  customs  to  2,000,000  dr.  each  ; stamps,  600,000  dr. ; 
M'mtic.)  and  thetax  onsalt,460.f>00dr.  The expenmture amounted 

Hcl’gion.—  The  great  mass  of  the  pop.  belong  to  to  22,000,000  dr. ; nf  which  6327,148  dr,  or  nearly  one- 
the  <irfH*k  church;  but  since  1833,  Greece  has  Dcen  third,  was  for  the  support  of  the  army,  and  2,660,160  dr. 
ii>drp<‘ndent  of  the  authority  of  the  Patriarch  of  Con-  for  that  of  the  navy.  The  civil  list  (independent  of  the 
stantinnple.  The  king  is  titular  head  of  the  church,  allowance  to  the  king)  amounted  to  l.OOO.iOOdr.  The 
the  affairs  of  which  are  conducted  by  a synod  composed  public  debt  was  then  probably  not  less  than  6,600,000/. 
of  .6  i)ivhops.  a secretary,  and  a royal  commissioner.  The  (fncyc.  det  Gent  du  Mimde.) 

(irct'k  priesthood,  are,  speaking  generally,  pour,  and  Pci'p/c,  Afusmerr.  4'C.  — The  following  statements  em- 
IHlicr.ntr.  Their  habits  are,  hoaever,  said  to  b«*  simple  body  the  valuable  testimony  of  Thiersch  as  to  the  habits 
niul  eiiemplAry.  Monasteries  arc  by  no  means  so  nume-  and  state  of  the  peofilr  when  he  visited  Greece  in  1881*32 : 
rcMis  :is  formerly.  The  national  congress,  held  at  Argos  —"There  is  a pretty  marked  distinction  among  the 
in  Hvii.  wi-oly  abolishod820,  which  Contained,  at  on  aver.  Inhabs.  of  the  three  great  divisions  of  Greece  — Greece 
age.  nearly  o nmnks  each;  there  arc  now  82  In  all,  N.  of  the  Isthmus,  tne  Peloponnesus,  and  the  Islands. 
wi:h  a total  of  1,600  or  2.000  inmates,  besides  about  The  Inhabitants  of  N.  Greece  have  retained  a chival- 
30  convonis.  There  are  about  16.(sxi  Rom.  Catholics  rous  and  warlike  spirit,  with  a simplicity  of  manners 
in  Gr  ece,  including  the  royal  family  and  suite ; some  and  mode  of  life,  which  strongly  remind  ui  of  the  plc- 
Protestants.  and  about  4,0f0  Jews,  rull  religious  tole*  turrs  of  (he  heroic  age.  The  soil  here  Is  generally  cul- 
ration  Is  guaranteed  by  the  constitution.  i^StanAope ; tlvatcd  by  Bulgarians,  Albanians,  and  Wallachiazis.  in 
I’ockrnne  I Fncyc..i[e.)  K Greece,  Parnassus,  with  its  natural  bulwarks,  is  the 

Public  InslrvetHm.  — Ax\  ctiict  was  israed  In  the  early  only  place  where  the  Hellenic  race  has  malntMned  Itself: 
part  of  Ring  Otho's  reign  fur  the  establishment  of  ele-  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  W.  Greece  there  are  also 
mcutiry  schnoti  in  each  commune,  to  which  the  inhab.  some  remnants  of  Hi-Ileulc  stock.  In  those  parts  the 
should  be  obliged  to  send  their  children  from  6 to  12  language  Is  spoken  with  more  purity  than  elsewhere. 
ycartof.ige.  This  edict  has  not,  however,  been  fliUy  The  pop.  of  the  Peloponnesus  consists  nearly  of  the 
carried  into  effect;  but  In  1836,  (here  were  23  public  same  races  as  that  of  N.  Greece,  but  the  Peloponne- 
primary  schools  existing,  and  in  1836,  about  7.^  chib  ilans  are  more  Ignorant  and  less  honest  than  t^  in* 
dren  recHved  Uutrurtioo  in  the  ruilimentary  branches  habitants  uf  Hellas.  The  Albanians  occupy  Argolls  and 
of  education;  the  boys  also  in  various  agricultural  a part  of  the  ancient  Triphyiia.  Among  tne  rest  of  the 
occupations,  land-measuring,  Ac. ; and  the  girls  In  va-  Innab.,  who  all  speak  Greek,  therearccoosfderable  social 
rious  branches  of  domestic  industry.  Tha  Eneyc.  det  dilftTmces.  The  pop.  of  (he  towns  Is  of  a mixed  charac- 
Gent  du  Monde  ( laiO),  gives  16.600  as  the  number  of  ter,  ns  In  N.  Greece  ; where  there  is  an  active  arul  fntel* 
children  attending  elementary  ichnolt,  but  even  at  this  Ilgrnt  body  of  proprietors,  merchants,  and  artlsms  in  the 
rate,  probably  nut  more  than  l-8th  part  nf  the  tobil  towns,  and  among  them  lumc  of  Greek  stock.  The 
number  of  children  arc  educated.  We  believe  that  in-  Molnotes  form  a separate  doss  of  the  pop. : they  are  ge* 
ctruction  is  more  diffused  in  the  bl.mds  than  in  ncrally  coiled  Mainotes  from  the  name  of  one  of  their 
continental  Greece.  The  preparatory  icbools  are  sup-  districts;  but  their  true  uame.  which  they  have  never  lost, 

Krtid  by  the  revenues  arising  from  lands  furinerly  is  .Siurtans.  They  nt-cupy  the  lofty  and  sterile  znoun- 
longing  to  Rinnasteries ; their  direction  is  confided  talus  betwet  n (he  Gulphs  of  Laconia  and  Messenia,  the 
to  masters  apjmlnted  by  government,  with  salaries  of  representatives  uf  a race  driven  from  the  sunny  valley 
dmehmav  a month  e.ieh.  The  total  annual  ex-  of  the  Eurotas  to  (he  bleak  and  inhospitable  tracts  of 
peuilluire  for  statc-cducatlnn  Is  said  to  be  44I.COO  Tavgetew,  though  the  plains  which  are  spread  out  below 
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thrm  an*  i>n  Inngrr  h«fld  bjr  a cnm^urror,  and  lh«  fertile  of  the  popular  cuatomi  ol  the  Greeks  bear  the  impress  ol 
lands  lie  iiocultiTatMl  fur  want  of  labourers.  In  tbe  antiquity  ; various  sut>erstltiuus  obserraDces  arc  aciH  up. 
islaniii.  there  is  a singular  mlature  of  Albanians  and  and  even  the  ordinary  amusements  of  the  people  are  tbe 
Greeks.  The  Albanians  of  Hydra  and  Hpeisia  hare  lung  same  which  were  popular  In  aorlent  limes.  'Ike  fur. 
Iteen  known  as  artlre  traders  and  excellent  mariners  famed  Jiumaicit,  for  Inttance,  the  theme  of  so  many 
'llie  Hydriote'S  mailr  great  sarriflees  for  the  cause  of  inde.  travdiers.  is  ubvinuily  the  same  as  tlie  Cretan  or  l)w 
pendence  in  the  late  war  ; the  S|»eistntcs,  more  prudent  daJlao  dance  ; and  another  modem  dance,  the  AIImi- 
and  calculating,  increased  their  wealth  and  their  mer.  ntUieo,  is  supposed  to  resemble  the  I’yrrhic  dance  of  the 
chant  nary.  The  island  of  Syra,  which  luu  long  been  the  ancients.  ^ 

centre  of  an  active  commerce,  now  contains  the  remnant  Witory.  — The  Greek  nation  boasts  of  the  highest  an. 
of  the  pop.  of  Insara  and  Chios.  The  Ipsariots  arc  an  tlqulty,  and  in  the  mythic  fM'rlod  of  their  history  it  is 
actire  and  hanasome  race,  and  skilful  seamen  t the  often  im|*ossible  to  separate  fabh*  from  fact.  We  infer. 
Chiots,  following  the  habits  of  their  ancestors,  are  fond  howerer,  that  the  lldleni'i  were  not  the  earliest  inhalw. 
of  staying  at  home  and  attending  to  their  shops  and  iner>  of  Hellas,  which  was  prcriuusly  the  abode  of  the  IVl.ogi, 
rantlle  sperulalioni ; they  amass  wealth,  IhjI  they  em*  wrho  migrated  not  only  into  Grecre.  but  Italy,  and  the 
piny  it  In  founding  establishments  of  public  utility,  and  Islands  of  8.  Europe,  and  there  practised  tillage  and 
in  the  edneattoo  of  ihetr  children.  In  *nnos,  the  peasants,  other  simple  arts  of  early  Industry:  the  rt'roainf  of  (*y. 
who  are  also  the  proprietors,  cultivate  the  vine  and  the  ' riopnui  w.-vlls,  scatteresl  In  difTerenl  parts,  tleiiote  them 
flg  even  amidst  the  most  barren  rocks:  In  Syra.  Hanturln,  1 to  nave  had  some  knowledge  even  of  architecture.  Over 
and  at  Naxos,  they  are  the  tenants  of  a miserable  race  of  I these  people  the  Hellenes  gradually  g;ilned  the  bu> 
nobility,  whose  ori|Hn  is  traced  to  the  time  of  the  cru>  j i>er1ority,  and  drove  them  from  the  continent  to  the 
aades,  and  who  still  retain  the  Latin  creed  of  their  : islands,  while  they  peopled  It  with  their  uwn  nation,  di. 
ancestors.  Betides  these,  there  are  various  bodies  of . vided  into  the  4 tribes,  of  .Dollans,  .Acha*ans.  lonians. 
SiiMotrs,  of  people  from  the  heights  of  Olympus.  Can.  j and  Dorians,  and  spreading  in  different  directions  oter 
diotes,  many  Greek  families  fnmi  Asia  Minor,  Fana>  the  country,  were  Inineti  soon  oAerwards  hy  cidonists 
riotes,  and  others,  who  have  emigrated,  or  been  driven  | from  Egypt  and  Plueniria.  The  first  constitution  of 
^ cireumstoDces  within  the  limits  of  the  new  kingdom.  ; Greek  cities  Is  beyond  the  reach  of  exact  history;  but  it 
The  Ipsariots  are  those  who  are  supposed  to  have  the  seems  that  monarchy  was  the  earliest  form,  and  .Slryon 
least  intermixture  of  foreign  blood.  They  have  the  One  is  said  to  have  been  founded  B.  c,  aooo,  Argos.  Tise^. 
and  charartertstlc  Greek  physiognomy,  os  preserved  in  Athens,  Sport:^  and  Corinth,  claiming  an  nrido  not 
the  marbles  of  Phidias  and  other  ancient  sculptors ; much  later.  The  expedition  of  Cadmus  to  Colchis, 
theyare  “ingenious,  loquacious,  lively  to  excess,  active,  the  siege  of  Thebes,  and  the  Trojan  war  (ilc.  I!tc<n), 
enterprising,  vapouring,  and  disputatious. “ The  modem  are  the  principal  events  of  the  mythic  or  heroic  period. 
Greeks  are  gr-nerally  rather  above  the  middle  height,  and  The  confusion  arising  from  the  last  event  deprived  many 
well  shaped ; they  have  the  face  oval,  features  regular  kiniplams  of  their  prinres,  and  encouraged  the  ambition 
and  expressive,  ryes  large,  dark  and  animated,  eyebrows  of  tne  Durian  llerai'lld*  to  get  possession  of  the  Pe. 
arched,  hair  long  and  «lark,  and  complexions  olive-  loponnesus,  and  expel  Its  inhabs.  A fresh  Impulse  was 
<^our^."  {Jimrnai  qf  KduciUtfm,  X'lW.)  thus  given  to  emigration:  large  bodies  of  the  people 

The  islanders  are  coromonir  darker,  and  of  a stronger  crussM  the  jEgt'xn.  and  colonised  the  shores  of  Asia, 
make  than  the  rest;  but  the  Greeks  are  all  active,  Minor;  govenimeuts  changed  with  their  rulers,  and  the 
hardy,  brave,  and  capable  of  enduring  long  prlvaltons.  states  now  partook  mure  of  that  reitublican  form  which 
Generally  speaking,  the  women  of  the  Islands  and  of  was  afterwards  their  rharacterlstic  lealure. 

Hellas  are  much  nandsomer  than  those  of  the  Morea.  The  civil  policy  of  Sparta  and  Athens,  whose  growing 
Tbe  character  of  the  Greeks,  while  under  the  Turks,  power  now  began  to  lessen  the  Influence  of  the  other 
was  thus  summed  up  by  Mr.  Hope.  {Anastatimt,  1.  states,  was  most  successful  in  calliag  forth  the  public 
70—80.)  “The  complexion  of  the  modern  Greek  energies,  oml  In  making  small  means  produce  great  re- 
may  receive  a different  cast  from  different  surrounding  suits.  The  progress  of  military  knowledge  and  of  the  more 
objects:  the  core  Is  still  the  same  as  In  the  days  of  refined  arts  was  contemporaneous  with  that  of  politics; 
Pericles.  Cr^iility.  versatility,  and  the  thirst  of  dis-  most  departments  of  science  and  of  the  fine  arts,  pursued 
tinctions,  from  the  earliest  periods  formed,  still  form,  with  impatient  zeal  by  the  highly  sensitive  Gre^s,  were 
and  ever  will  form,  the  basis  of  the  Greek  character.  . . carried  Wf  them  to  a higher  pitch  of  |terfection  than 
When  patriotism,  public  spirit,  and  pre-eminence  in  elsewhere  in  ancient,  and  in  some  respects  even  than 
arts,  science,  literature,  and  warfare,  were  the  road  to  in  modem  times;  and  their  commerce,  conducted  hy 
distinction,  the  Greeks  shone  the  first  of  patriots,  of  moans  of  tlteir  colonies  no  the  Black  Sea  and  un  the 
heroes,  of  painters,  of  poets,  and  of  philosophers.  Now  coasts  of  Italy.  Sicily,  and  Gaul,  was  extensive  xnd  im- 
that  craft  and  siiMety,  adulation  and  intrigue,  are  the  )>ortant.  Their  pride,  activity,  and  enteriirlic,  Mid.  at)uTe 
only  paths  to  greatness,  the  same  Greeks  ore  — what  all,  their  love  oi  liberty,  bore  them  triumphant  througli 
you  sec  them  !'"  all  tbe  dlfflcultles  of  the  Persian  war  (closed  B.c.  4'7.») ; 

The  Albanians  are  of  a much  more  serious  and  pen.  and  the  ume  features  of  character,  dlffl'rrnily  develope<l, 
sive  dlftposiilon  than  the  Greeks;  and  it  bos  been  re-  involved  them  In  Intestine  feuds.  The  PrVponnevian 
marked  that  they  may  be  considered  to  bear  the  some  war,  which  lasted  nearly  thirty  years  (B.  c.  All~4lM),  by 
relation  to  the  latter  that  the  Doric  did  to  the  Ionic  po-  destroying  their  union,  and  exhausting  their  strength, 
p4iUtiuo  in  anrirat  timet.  The  tamguaye  of  the  modem  paved  the  way  for  their  subjugation  by  Philip  of  Macetlnn, 
Greeks  (for  tlie  Albanian  is  of  Illyrian  origin),  is  colled  who  won  the  decisive  battle  of  Cheronwo,  B.  c.  338.  The 
/li/nuitc.  It  has  a greater  similarity  to  the  ancient  brilliant  cmioursts  of  Alexander  engaged  llumi  for  a few 
Greek  than  tbe  Italian  to  the  Latin  ; hut  many  of  years;  but  tneir  courage  was  now  enervated,  and  their 
the  alterations  from  the  ancient  toogiies  which  distiii-  love  of  liberty  all  but  extinguished.  The  Achorati  league 
guish  both  the  modem  longu^mes  arc  analogous.  Many  proved  a vam  defence  against  the  power  of  Mocedou ; 
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RDtl,  wbcii  Oil*  kin^iUim  f«ll,  Crewe  wholly  uiuihle 
loco|M*»  Uh  the  iinnt  of  Koine.  'I'he  content  w*s  brief,  ami 
riKledwUh(hcrAr>turenrr(irlnlh,nMmil46u.c..rromwlilrli 
time,  lUtrinx  l&’<0  yoRr*.  it  mntimicd  to  be  either  really 
or  ttomioally  a (Mirtioii  of  the  Homan  empire.  LUeratiirr 
RDil  the  art*,  long  on  the  deeline.  were  at  latt  destroyed 
by  Juttiulan,  whocloced  the  Khoultof  .A then*.  Alaric  the 
<*otb  Invaded  the  country  in  the  year  4<4i,  tullo«  ed  by  (jen. 
aerie  and  Zaber->iihan  in  the  Gth  and  7th,  nod  by  the  Nor- 
man* in  the  Mth  century.  Alter  the  luiOn  conquett  of 
Coiittantinople,  in  liKM,  Greece  wa*  parted  into  feudal 
priiKripalltiea,  and  goTemed  by  a variety  of  Norman,  Vo> 
netiao.  and  FrankUh  noble*  ; but  in  iSOl,  with  the  ex- 
ceptimr  of  Athena  and  Nauplia,  H wai  re-united  to  the 
Creek  empire  by  Michael  Paleologua.  In  U3H  It  waa  in- 
vaded hy  the  Turka,  who  Anally  conquered  it  in  HHl.  The 
Venetian*,  however,  were  not  di*p«)sed  to  allow  iu  new 
maater*  quiet  poaaeaslon,  ami  the  country  during  the  Ifith 
and  17th  centurle*  waa  the  theatre  of  ubtOnatu  wan,  which 
continued  till  the  treaty  of  Ftuaarovlts.  in  17l*t.  con- 
firmed the  Turk*  in  their  conquest  With  *.he  cxccptlun 
of  Malna,  the  whole  country  remained  ur.der  their  des- 
potic sway  till  t when  the  (irreks  once  more  awoke 
from  their  protract^  lethargy,  and  asserted  their  claim 
to  a natinniu  existence,  and  to  the  ilomininn  of  the  land 
possessed  and  ennobled  by  their  anct'stor*.  The  ht-mis  of 
the  nobler  famiie*  and  others  interesteti  in  the  regene- 
ration of  their  country,  formed  an  hrfaiha  for  ronr*Ttlng 
patriotic  measures;  and,  In  |xtM,  Y|wilonll  pr<H-lalnied 
that  Greece  had  thrown  off  the  yoke  of  Turkey.  The 
revolution  broke  out  siimiltanrously  in  Greece  and 
W'ailachia ; and  war  continued  with  various  suecess 
and  imirh  Maodi>hed  (ill  the  great  Kumpean  powers 
Interfered,  and  the  battle  of  Navarino  (Oct.  20.  Ih??) 
Insured  the  independence  of  Greece,  which  wai  re- 
iuctanlly  arknowfcilged  h\-  the  Forte  in  the  treaty  of 
Adnantqile,  in  |h2*>.  TW  provisional  government, 
w hicli  had  Iwt'i)  set  on  foot  during  the  revolutionary 
struggle,  was  agitated  by  discontents  and  jealousies, 
ami  the  presiikmt,  Count  Ca|>o  d' Istrias,  was  assauinntod 
In  1M3I.  TIte  anil'll  |>nwert  baviiig  preiiously  deter- 
ndi«l  on  erecting  fJreecr  into  a monarchy,  offereti  the 
cr.mn  to  I’rincc  !.co{»nld  of  Saae-Coburg  (now  king 
of  Belgium  >.  w ho  dedmeil  it ; tii'eliy.  it  wu  lotiferrcd  uii. 
ttiho.  A younger  son  of  the  king  of  Bavaria,  whu  was 
pr<>«  .aimed  at  N.-m|ilia,  Aug  3b  l>«12. 

GRKKNI.ANI),  an  extensive  territory  forming  part 
of  N.  Amorica,  ainl  partly  occupteil  by  Uauish  colonlei, 
extending  N.  from  Cape  Farewell.  In  lat.  -I'y  N.. 
iN'tween  long.  20^  and  #ho  W..  haiing  W.  liaAfitrs  Bay 
ntid  llaiis’  Straits,  S.  and  R.  the  N.  .Allanitc  t)ce:m,  and 
N.  the  utiexploretl  Arctic  regions.  Fop.  esduiatcd  at  only 
fi.(WSlor7,niN),all  KsquimaHX.ctrept  about  IMj FurnfTans. 
Greenland  was  long  siip{H>*e<l  tu\>cunitct1  on  the  N.W. 
to  the  continent  of  America ; hut  the  dIscoTCTie*  of 
recent  narigatnrs  render  it  mure  prnitable  tb.at  it  is  an 
Isl.itid.  Shi^,  somewhat  triangular  with  (he  apex 
towards  the  S.  it  it  high  and  rocky,  its  surface  prnsent- 
Ing  a chaotic  assemblage  of  sterile  mountaio*.  bare  or 
covered  with  Ire,  which  also  occupies  a great  portion  of 
the  intervening  valU-yi.  The  centre  is  said  to  be  tra- 
versed by  a range  of  lofty  mountains,  by  which  tlic 
country  ft  dlidded  into  P..  and  W.  Greenland.  Of  the 
former,  from  lat.  65*^  to  (XP,  little  or  nothing  is  known, 
the  shore  being  constantly  Iwsct  hy  vast  ar*cumulatiuns 
of  ice.  All  this  coast  appt'ars  to  bo  colder,  more  barnm 
and  miserable  than  the  W.  cnasL  It  may  be  said  to 
consist  of  one  unintcrruiited  glacier,  exhibiting  only  a 
few  patches  of  vegeUitiun,  generally  im  the  banks  of  the 
rivers  ; and  often  advancing  far  Into  the  sea  and  forming 

}>rr>moutories  of  Ice,  large  m;us<'s  of  which  fre<|Ucntly 
all  in  avalanches.  The  \V.  shore  is  high,  ruggt’d,  and 
barren,  and  rises  close  to  the  water's  edge  iuto  preci- 
pitous cUfIk  and  mountains,  seen  from  sea  at  a dittaiirc  of 
&}  in.  Tlic  whole  coast  is  lndenU*d  with  a series  of  bays  ; 
or  fiords,  interspersed  with  a number  ofislands  of  various 
form  and  sise.  The  principal  of  thes«‘  i*  tlic  inland  of  | 
Disco.  In  the  bay  of  same  name,  on  the  W.  coast,  between  | 
lat.611^  and  Only  the  coasts  and  islands  are  yet 

as<'crtatned  to  be  inhabited,  no  other  part  having  bi^n 
cxpinrcil  by  Kiiropean*.  1*he  air  is  pure,  light,  and  ; 
h<-.i!thy  : but  the  cold  during  the  long  winter  Is  often 
Very  Intenu'.  More  snow  falls,  and  the  climate  is  mi>rc  | 
severe  on  the  F..  than  the  W.  c(»a*t.  In  S Green-  j 
lanil  the  (X.ld  seldom  exceetl*  Id*'  or  18°  llcnumur,  | 
but  in  the  N.  the  tiurnumieter  sometimes  staiul*  at  : 
Sh'K.'Num.  Tlie  sun  has  eomidernble  |K>wer  during  ! 
the  sumruer,  but  One  weather  is  never  of  long  ron- 
tii. nance,  l.igluning  sometime*  oocms,  and  had,  but  . 
the  i.iili-r  *«ddum.  \ iob  iit  ctorn.*  are  frequent  in  I 
autumn.  The  rare  oexTurrenee  of  ram.  and  ilm  in-  | 
tense  degree  of  cold  pr«Kiuuxi  by  the  N F-.  wind,  li.u  , 
ffiieu  re.uuM>  to  hellere  (bat  tbe  mu.at  F..  part*  of  tfreen-  i 
faiul  form  a great  areh<l>elago.  enciirnta'nxl  wltli  pi'r*  I 
pctual  ice.  Tlie  .'uiriira  ix>reaii*  h;u  at  loine  si-amn*  a | 
fight  equal  to  that  of  the  fitll  moon,  'i'iie  rm-k*  are  i 
pr'ocipaily  granite, gnrlss,  clay -si.de.  puriiliyry.  i^otitone,  | 
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Ac.,  .irranged  in  vertical  beds.  'I'ltcy  h.ive  been  found 
to  contain  u rich  cop|>cr  ore,  black  leo<l.  rnaitde.  aslawtot, 
serpentine,  garnet*,  rryxtal*,  amt  sonie  *dher  valuable 
stone*.  Tht'rc  are  no  volcauoi**  ; but  tbree  hot  «i*ringt 
have  been  found  in  an  UlanU  on  the  W.  co-xst.  ( oal  t* 
found  In  the  Uland  of  IMsco.  Vegetation,  even  in  the 
S.,  is  limited  to  a few  stunted  birch,  elder,  and  willow 
tree**,  moss,  lichens,  grass<^'s,  fungi,  Ac.  Proceeding  N. 
the  surface  becomes  more  sterile,  and  at  last  nothing  is 
met  witli  except  bare  rocks.  Several  kinds  of  wild 
berries  attain  tolerable  perfection,  and  the  soil  on  The 
W.  coast  towards  the  S.  lias  been  found  At  for  the  culti- 
vation of  various  culinary  vegetables : the  grow  th  of  tho 
potato  has  latterly  been  attempted  with  some  success. 
Among  the  animals  are  the  reindeer  in  the  S..  the  polar 
bear  iu  the  N.,  wliite  hare*,  foxes  of  various  colours,  and 
dog*:  seals  abound  in  (he  S.,  where  the  walrus  also  is 
met  with;  whales  of  various  kinds  inhahit  tho  seas. 
chieAy  towards  tbe  N.;  and  the  sea.  Aordf.  and  rivers 
abimnd  in  Ash,  etpccialiv  turbot,  herrings,  salnion-trmii, 
halibuts,  rays,  Ac.,  wfth  a great  variety  of  shell-lish. 
Fishing  and  si'al-hunting  are  the  principal  occu|>a(iuiiH 
of  the  native  inhab. 

In  }K;f7  there  were  In  W.  Greenland  1.3  cohuue*.  1.3 
minor  commercial,  and  IU  missionary,  r stalili-huu'iits. 
The  most  N.  station  is  Uppernavie.  In  lat.  T*/'  31?'.  Good 
Ho|)e,  tiir  most  ancient  of  the  sT'Ctlmieiits.  in  lat.  04-^  10'. 
has  an  execllcnt  harbour.  The  tnaie  give*  eniployment 
In  alNHit  Hve  or  six  vessel*.  The  exports  consiKt  fhieriy 
of  whale-oil.  seal,  liear,  and  reindeer  skins,  eiiler  dow  ii, 
&C.  I'lie  Grcenlaaders  arc  believi-d  to  be  of  the  sano* 
rare  as  tbe  in  bait,  of  the  coasts  of  Hudson's  Kay.  l>altrad>>r. 
the  N.W.  coasts.  Kanilchatska.  &r..  from  whom  they 
differ  little  in  person,  manner,  and  language.  On  the 
W.  coast  they  iki  not  much  exceed  .3  ft.  in  height.  Tlicy 
have  long  buck  hair,  small  eyes,  and  a yellow  nr  brown 
skin.  The  itiliab.  uf  the  K.  coast  dtAcr  from  the  former 
in  being  taller,  fairer,  and  more  active  and  ridxist ; but 
they  do  not  cxrei'd  a few  hundri‘<i*  In  numlter.  There  i< 
no  Fnro|K'an  colony  on  the  K.  ro.ist.  and  little  nr  no  iuter- 
course  h maiotaiiu'd  between  it  and  (lie  W.  cuuit.  Tbe 
inha!>.  di-play  roniiderable  skill  in  the  structure  of  their 
Ashing  lerats  .xml  hunting  ImplnnentR,  which  aietnad<  ni 
the  drift  wihmI  hrmighl  in  vast  qiMnlitit-s  to  (he  mast- 
Mai.y  have  embraced  a species  of  I lirisUonity ; and 
their  stijM-rstitimit  belief  in  sorcr'rr.  ftc..  is  now  ^iing 
way  to  A rude  kind  of  civitUatinn.  i'heir  A-o^nils  or  lisli- 
Ing  boots  are  from  12  to  14  ft.  long,  ami  only  alxmt  Ij  It. 
broad,  sharp  at  txHh  emts,  and  envererl  with  skins,  ex- 
cept a small  round  o;>enlng  In  the  middle.  wber«'  Ih-* 
Greeiilandcr,  having  a slngie  oar.  takes  hts  *e.d.  Their 
houses  arc  from  A to  H ft.  high,  and  vary  in  slxe  accordb-g 
to  the  nunilrcr  of  families  they  are  inteiiderl  to  ocromtiM.- 
date,  which  soinelimes  amount  to  seven  or  eight.  1'he 
interior  is  divided  by  skins  Into  (iiffrrent'compartmefirs  ; 
the  wails  are  lined  wilti  broom  aiwl  hung  with  skint,  und 
the  flwir  paved  with  Aat  slom-s.  Tlielr  donieMic  ar- 
rangements arc  fiiiiple,  ami  more  remaikahlr  for  a wurt 
of  cleaiiliticss  than  any  thing  else.  The  f.iod  of  the 
natives  it  prinrlpally  the  dried  Aevh  of  the  seal,  with  a 
little  game  and  Asli ; (‘offee,  ti<b;u-co,  sniifT,  and  brandy, 
ore  esteemed  the  greatest  luxuries. 

Greenland  is  said  to  have  betni  discovered  by  an  Ire. 
lamier,  near  the  coinmeiicrmeiil  of  the  lOth  century  ; 
and  (he  tint  colonisatioii  of  the  country,  aiTordliig  to  toe 
oirl  chnmirles,  date**  from  the  year  '.'23.  when  it  was 
settled  by  the  Norwegian  Icelanders.  It  ha*  tong  tieen  a 
subject  of  discussion,  whether  rolotdes  were  estabh-hiti 
on  Ifoth  riuikts  ; but  from  the  arrnuuti  of  reeent  adven- 
turers it  is  pretty  eerlain  that  mi  Fiirotieati  colony  was 
ever  founded  to  tne  K.  of  (Tape  Farewell ; at  all  evculi, 
uo  ruins  imlicaiive  Ilf  any  ancient  settlements  iiave  tN-«-ii 
discovered  on  that  coa*t,  (hough  mimerirtis  trace-*  of 
thctii  n-malii  on  the  \V.  coast.  I'mirr  the  Norweeinn 
colont-ls,  the  country  was  gnvernefi  hy  IcelaiKlic  hiwi, 
and  Ivad  its  own  bishops.  An  intercmirse  was  main- 
Uined  iM'tween  Norway  and  these  settb-ments  till  the 
end  of  the  I4lh  or  the  beginning  of  (he  13(ti  rentury, 
when  the  trade  with  ffreeniotid  was  iiiterdictCil.  (M  the 
siibsi'quent  history  of  the  eountry,  and  the  fate  of  the 
colonies,  we  h.xve  no  errti^i  accounlii.  Several  expedi- 
tion* lusve  from  time  to  mm*  twen  undertaken  fur  (lie 
dliruvery  of  the  lost  polonies,  but  v*  Ithovit  ■urre**,  *l  he 
Arsl  of  thp  m.Hlern  settlement*  wa*  rstablishcd  In  1721. 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Danish  crow-n,  by  Hans  Fgede, 
a Norwegi.m,  wiio  has  written  an  intere-ting  work  on 
ffriM'nland.  (For  further  |>arllrti1nr*,  see  A'gi'rfc’s  work  : 
Miiltr- lirun'$  iieoernpk^  ; CrantiS  ItitJtTt/  pf  Ort-.n- 
tnHd ; Graak't  Idifagf  to  <»rcra/«»irf,  IK37;  Jourttn/ 

It.  fb'iig.  .Vocfc/J/.  IKJl.  Ac.) 

(;KKT’N(I(  K.  a pari  bor.  and  *ea-port  (own  of  Seoi. 
l.xnd,  CO.  Heiifrew,  on  the  S.Uink  of  (he  I'rfth  of  Clvde, 
It  m.  U.N.W.  Giangnw  ; lat.  IkV'  ft"'  ’2"  N.,  long. 
4^  4.V  30"  W.  The  sitimtion  of  Greenm  k is  It'lete-ting 
and  picturesque.  Immrtliately  h*-hliui  it  t1-e  laud  n.  > 
r.ipiiily  to  a height  of  HOO  ft.  ; and  though  Ibe  town  twi 
built  niaiuly  on  a strip  of  level  ground  stieUhing  up 
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wjird*  of  t m.  «loaf  the  shorr.  It  Mmwlt  nt  one  olaoe 
About  vm  jmnla  up  Che  rkitre.  tn  it*  front  the  rlyde 
U About  4 to.  In  width ; ami  iU  trvtuary. 

which  »eeirti  land-locked  on  every  •ule,  airh  the  pic* 
CurcMiue  muuntaiu  kceoery  uf  Argyll  and  Durabartoo 
on  the  oppMite  coast,  forres  a noble  view.  Craw- 
Airdtdjke.  or  Cartadyke,  on  the  R.,  once  a rival  bor..  It 
now  incorporated  with  Greenock.  Pop.  (1X31)  27J17I. 
The  pnigrets  of  pop.  hat  been,  anno  I7'>^  S.it-HH;  IWI, 
I7.4M;  lX'il.n.nKH;  1X31.  27,671  { and  DOW  (IMO)  It  U 
iu|w>f^  to  be  about  31X000, 

'fhe  town.  Including  teveral  streett  begun,  but  not 
Anlthed.  it  upwardt  of  3 m.  in  length.  The  width  It 
Inconsiderable,  except  near  Itt  centre,  where,  as  already 
ttateil.lt  stretrliet  up  the  hill.  It  is  pretty  regularly  built, 
particularly  In  the  more  modern  parts.  The  leailing  streets 
run  K.  and  W.  The  hotitet  are  of  stone,  roverrd  with 
tlate.  'Ibc  ttreett  which  are  rautewayod.  hare  foot 
pavementt  of  convenient  breadth  on  btitb  sldet.  The 
toe  n U rapidly  ttreCching  towards  the  W.,  where  the  best 
itreets  have  been  erects.  A number  of  elegant  vlllat 
are  ecattered  in  this  direction,  and  along  the  heighti 
behind  the  town.  Greenock,  however.  It  not  remark* 
able  for  cleanllnett,  nor  it  It  protected  by  an  efOcient 

[tolice.  From  its  vicinity  to  the  motintaint,  the  cUmate 
t moist : the  averam*  fall  of  rain  for  the  three  yeart 
ending  with  IX3H  bmng  35  34  inebea  annually.  It  it 
Ughtcsl  with  gat- 
or the  public  buUdingt,  the  mott  dittingulghed  It  the 
custom-house,  erected  In  IHIS  at  a cost  of  30,0001.  It  it 
advanUgiHiuvIy  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  quay,  about 
40  vards  from  its  edge,  and  being  unconnected  with  any 
olh'iT  building,  is  seen  in  all  directions.  It  It  In  the 
Grn  t.-\n  style,  and  its  portico  fV^untlng  the  quay  Is  partU 
rularly  handsome.  Tlie  other  mt>rc  prominent  public 
buddings  are.  the  toiin*liBll,  cn'«'ted  In  I7G6;  the  gaol, 
built  in  IHlii;  the  InArmary ; the  Tontine  hotel,  built 
in  iNtii.  at  an  rxmMise  of  I0,00*i/. ; and  the  exrhatigc 
buihlings,  which  latter  ojjituin  uiid.-r  tlu‘  s.imc  r‘K»f. 
or  attached  to  It.  the  slirriff-court-housc. 

Krovident  hank,  and  a'Sfnddy-n»>m«,  llic  in.-tnxi.'ti. 

mivo  of  Greemak,  om  <^  tin*  rrsidi-iu'c  uf  llin  am  Unjt 
family  of  Shaw,  the  *iip4-ri(»ri  of  th<-  plnee,  H vltualtd  on 
an  eminence  overhanpnx  the  loA-n.  Part  of  the  tiuihU 
log  is  old.  but  additions  at  dilTer«-nt  limes  Ij.ive  Invn 
made  to  It.  It  Is  now  let  to  diffcmil  private  famili-  s. 
GreeiUKkconlidns  8 paf»*h<*s  /rr7/n  ; hut  Sdiapfls 

of  ease,  or  fiMMWf  surra  paridu's.  have  la-t-n  rrtctcvl  shi.  e 
lt£W.  Of  the  churchi'*,  tvn  mily,  tin*  MiiMlc  l*ad<h 
church,  erected  In  1741.  and  St-  Andrew’s,  built  iu  1X35. 
are  worth  anyspechd  notice.  In  addition  to  the  estab. 
churches,  there  are  a numlwr  of  dissenting  meeting, 
houses  ; of  which  .3  lielong  to  the  Associate  Synod  ; I 
n>K|MXMively  to  the  Rpltcu}«lians.  the  original  Dui^hert, 
the  It  dief.  the  Indei*i*ndents,  Methodists.  Roman  Calbo- 
lir<.  Baptists,  and  IrvlngUet.  or  followers  of  the  Ute 
Ri-v.  Kdward  Irving.  Tiierc  is  also  a Gaelic  chapel  for 
the  numerous  Inhabiunts  of  the  Highlands  that  belong 
to  the  town.  The  stipend  of  the  original  or  W.  parish 
of  Greenock  Is  the  largest  In  Scotland,  having  Inereasrd 
from  about  loot  to  about  xoof.  a year,  a consequence  of 
the  glebe  being  feued.  or  lid  on  building  leases,  under  an 
act  of  parliament  passed  in  Iflol. 

According  to  the  oftlcliU  returns.  Greenodi  had.  In 
INSfi.  .Id  schools,  conducted  liy  AS  teachers,  and  attended 
by  3.712  pupils.  One  only  of  tnew  seminaries  was  founded 
by  the  magistrates,  and  Is  under  their  management. 
The  other*  arc  volunUry  Institutions.  Hence  it  ap|«ars 
that  about  a tenth  part  of  the  pop.  are  at  school, excitulve 
of  those  who  attend  the  occasional  courses  of  lectures 
delivered  in  the  mechanics'  Institution,  which  sometimes 
has  hail  SbO  iCiidenta  This  Institution  has  nvcntly 
built  a hall,  which  cnntdns  an  apartment  used  as  a 
library  and  readlng*room.  and  a lei’ture-room.  There 
art-  3 other  libraries,  the  largest  of  which  (founded  In 
17sl)  N li>ng»  to  the  middle  and  upper  cUsses.  and  con- 
tains nearly  lO.tXW  volumes.  A spletsdld  building  for  the 
accon.iniMlation  ui  till*  lUirary  ha*  recently  been  erected  at 
an  espense  of  3.0007.,  by  the  preicnl  Mr.  Watt  of  Soho, 
only  •nrvlving  *«»n  of  the  late  Jame*  Watt,  the  Improver  of 
the  «te;nn*«ngine,  and  the  most  illustrlou*  ofthe  natives  of 
Greenock.  A marble  lUtueof  Watt,  by  Chantrey.  is  placed 
In  this  building.  The  first  newspaper  published  In  this 
town,  entitled  the  Gtttnodt  Adfxrtitfr,  was  established 
In  l>*02.  It  still  survives,  and  appears  twice  a week. 
A second  was  tried  in  1833.  but  did  not  long  exist. 
Thoiigh  the  InhabItanU  are  eminently  dUtlnguisncd  for 
ediieatlon,  intelligence,  and  commercial  enterprise,  lite- 
rature. Id  the  strict  sense  of  the  term.  Is  not  much  the* 
rlshnl  liy  them.  They  have  no  philosophical  aisoclatlons 
or  literary  soclettcs ; and  the  town  can  boast  of  no  great 
name  except  that  of  Watt.  In  1797,  when  Wilson,  the  au* 
'VI  thor  of  CMr,  a /*ocai, was  appointed  master  In  the  gram* 
mar.school  of  Greenock,  Uie  magistrates  itipulatcd  with 
him  that  he  should  renounce  what  they  calkx^the  pro* 
tine  and  unprodtable  art  of  poem*maklng  I *’  The  charlt* 
^ Able  stMi  rallflous  instilutioas  of  Greenock  are  numerous 


and  liberally  supported.  With  regard  to paaperisin,  there 
were,  at  an  average  of  three  rears  ending  with  1837,  990 
paupers  on  the  permanent  roll;  904|recemngoecasional 
aid : and  3]  luinitir  |Mwtr : total  average  mimber  of  poor 
of  all  kind*.  1.9IM.  The  average  assetsment(  which  was 
first  Introduced  in  1817)  Is  3 393f.  7s.  Id.  annually.  Inde- 
pendent of  church  collections  and  other  funds  ; totsJ, 
3,IOtV.  Os.  Ihd.  The  highest  sum  given  to  the  poor  oa 
permanent  roll  Is  4/.  Ifis.  ; the  lowest,  I/.  IQs.  l^e  total 
sum  allowed  tn  Mie  occasional  poor  aimually  Is  8t57. 8s.  W., 
or  about  8s.  4|d.  each.  The  total  sum  disbursed  for  the 
support  of  the  *il  lunatic  poor  averages3l37. 8s.  annually, 
or  about  14/.  I8t.  .Sid.  each.  ( Htvoti  Gemeral  Jt* 
om  the  Poor  m ScoUanri,  183^  pp  18,  88.) 

An  extraordinary  work  has  been  eontmctevl  at  Green* 
ock,  by  which  nut  only  the  town  is  abundantly  supplied 
with  water,  but  machinery  to  a great  extent  may  be  hn- 
pelled.  To  aenmtiilah  thU  an  artificial  lake,  covering 
304|  Imp.  arn^.  has  Iwcn  excavated  In  the  bosom  m 
the  neighbouring  alpine  district,  behind  the  town,  by 
turning  the  courses  of  several  small  streams  Into  a 
basin  preparevl  for  their  reception.  From  this,  as  fVoin 
a common  source,  an  aqueduct  or  canal  Is  conducted 
along  the  mountain  range  for  several  miles,  at  an 
elevation  of  .S30  ft  above  the  level  of  the  Cly^;  and 
when  within  lots  than  a mile  of  the  town,  It  pours  down 
a torrent  In  surcessive  falls,  the  whole  lenf^h  of  the 
aqueduct  being  m.  In  a^ltlon  to  the  prionpal  basin, 
there  Is  a compensation  reservoir  occupying  40  acres, 
beside*  several  of  smaller  dimensioos,  In  order  to  secure 
a plentiful  supply  of  water  In  seasons  of  the  greatest 
drtuight.  A series  of  self-acting  sluices  has  brm  con- 
structed In  a most  Ingeolnus  manner,  by  wbkh  all  risk 
of  an  overflow  is  obviatol.  at  the  same  time  that  every 
drop  of  rain,  even  during  the  greatest  floods,  is  pre- 
<erved.  This  magniSeent  nubile  work,  which  has  more 
than  realised  the  expectations  of  the  most  sanguine, 
was  planned  by  Mr.  James  Thom,  of  Rnthsay;  ami  a 
rompany  having  been  formed,  U was  carriad  Into  effect, 
uikXt  111*  *<i]i4'rlijt4‘i)>lcsce,  In  1837.  at  an  expense  of 
Thi-  rh.«rK>'  to  the  Inhab.  for  taking  tne  water 
Into  their  hmis<'s  Is  one  half  per  cent,  on  the  rental. 

The  dnrki  of  (ir<-<'iu<ck  dk'serre  particular  notice.  Sir 
.hthn  Shaw,  tlic  fi'tid-il  superior  of  tW  town,  having  made 
two  npplicatioos  (In  IQ96andI7Q0)  to  the 

Scottish  for  aid  to  build  a hnrbcMjr,  the 

iulutb.  took  flic  iruittor  (1707)  Into  their  own  hands,  and 
n^'rtH'd  with  the'ir  fciiperior  to  assess  themselves  at  a 
fi-rtani  rnt*'.  to  build  n proper  pier  and  harbour.  The 
work  was  dnisheJ  in  1710,  at  an  expense  of  5.5.SA/.  > 
Greenock  being.  In  the  sitmc  year,  made  a custoou 
hoitie  port,  and  a branch  of  the  neighbouring  and  tbeD 
more  flourishing  bor.  of  I'ort  Glasgow.  A new  dock  was 
built  In  1783,  at  a cost  nf  4,fi00/.  ; but  the  arcnmmodatioti 
being  still  very  deficient,  two  spacious  «et  docks,  which 
cost  119,0^.,  were  conitnictc-d  In  1H34.  In  1783  the 
harbour  dues  ammmtetl  to  only  111/.  4a.  W.,  whereas 
In  lM3i>  they  produced  13,079/-  0*.  4<f.  The  harbour  la 
maiuiged  by  commissloneri,  whose  expenditure  in  the 
above  ye.'ir  *r.is6,009/.  I7s.8if.  The  exisUog  harbour  debt 
is  aiioiit  oo.ono/. 

The  Clyde  is  navigable  to  Greenock  for  vessels  of  any 
bunlen.  at  any  time  of  (he  tide  ; but  a sub-marine  bank 
extends  from  a spot  opposite  Greenock  9 m,  up  the 
river  tu  Dumbarton  ; and  the  channel  for  navlgidlon, 
though  deep.  Is  only  300  ft.  wide.  The  system,  often 
purtii‘*«l,  of  towing  hy  itcam-boats  obviates.  In  a great 
measure,  this  inconvenictK^.  Government  has  recently 
agreed  to  make  a survey  of  the  river. 

The  trade  of  Greenock  has  kept  pace  with  the  fan- 

Crovements  made  on  Its  harbour.  The  union  of  the 
ingsloms  (1707)  opened  the  colonies  Co  the  enterpris- 
ing inhabitants  of  this  town,  and  generally  of  the  W. 
of  Scotland  ; but  It  was  not  till  1719  that  the  first 
vessel,  belonging  to  Greenock,  crossed  the  Atlantic. 
The  tobacco  tr^e  with  Virginia  and  Maryland  was 
prosecuted  with  peat  vigour  and  success  for  fully  half 
a century  after  this  date;  but  It  was  to  a considerable 
extent  carried  on  upon  account  of  and  in  connecti«»i 
with  Glasgow  merchants.  The  war  with  the  .Ainerican 
colonies  depressed,  for  a lengthened  period,  the  trade  of 
Greenock,  but  other  sotirccs  of  commerce  were  padually 
taken  advantage  of;  and,  at  present,  ships  from  thU 
town  may  lie  found  In  almost  every  considerable  port  to 
which  British  enterprise  has  extended.  The  gnulual 
Increase  of  trade  may  be  seen  from  the  following  account 
of  the  puss  receipt  of  customs’  duties  at  the  port  of 
Greeno^  iu  tarlous  years : — 
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TTie  ttarionary  ttat«  of  the  dutie*  of  late  years  is  ascrlb< 
able  to  the  ItnprovemeiiU  rflbcted  ta  the  naTlgation  of  the 
Clyde,  which  enable  TesteU  that  formerly  bad  to  load  a^ 
unload  here,  or  at  Port  Glasgow,  to  aacend  Co  the  Broomie* 
taw.  ( Tiidr  Glasgow.) 

The  following  is  an  account  of  the  regutered  veaseli 
betongtng  to  Greenoch  at  various  periods:  » 
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The  number  of  sailors  belonging  to  the  port  of  Green> 
ocfc  is  about  S.aon.  Mott  vessels  belonging  to  Glasgow 
touch  at  Greenock  on  entering  and  leaving  the  Clyde. 

The  herring  fisl>ery.  the  trade  in  which  the  inbab.  of 
the  town  first  engMod,  is  still  prosecuted  to  a con* 
siderable  extent.  The  Greenland  wbale-flsherr  was 
begun  In  1752,  but  has  been  long  since  dlscootlDUCd. 
The  Ibdllties  aflbrded  by  the  Shaw's  Water  for  water, 
power  in  manufactures  nave  not  been  neglected.  The 
works  now  in  operation  on  the  (alls  are  a papei 
manufactory ; a woollen  do. ; a flax  and  hemp  spin, 
niog  mill,  to  which  a cordage  and  sailcloth  roanufac* 
torr  is  annexed ; a mill  for  cleaning  rice  and  coflbe ; 
and  two  grist  mills.  A cotton  mill  of  great  sise,  to  be 
driven  by  a wheel  of  70  ft.  2 in.  In  diameter,  Is  nearly 
comidetM  ; and  several  of  Ibe  (alls  have  been  taken  on 
lease  for  various  branches  of  manufacture,  but  the  build. 
Ings  are  not  yet  begun. 

Sugar*reflnlng  It  earned  on  here  to  a greater  extent 
than  elsewhere  In  Scotland.  There  aro  three  large 
foundries  for  the  manufacture  of  steam-engines,  chain- 
cables.  anchors,  and  other  Ironwork.  But  the  most 
extendve  buslneu  pursued  in  Greenock  is  that  of  ship, 
building.  There  are  9 building  yards,  one  of  which 
(Chat  of  the  Messrs.  Scott)  Is  one  of  the  largest  In  the 
empire.  As  erlnciag  the  extent  of  this  brsncli,  we  may 
state  that.  In  March  1H40,  there  were  on  the  stocks 
4ships.  aggregate  burden  1,930  toosi  9 barges,  2,94<l  tons ; 
5 brigs,  KOO  tons ; 3 steam-bnats,  1,600  tons : total,  21  ves- 
seU  I aggregate  burden,  7,338  tons.  Five  of  the  steamers 
for  carrying  the  royal  mail  to  the  W.  Indies  are  to  be 
built  in  Greenock ; and  It  is  to  supply  six  with  their 
machinery.  Among  the  other  branches  of  busineu 
may  be  mentioned  several  extensive  roperies  and  sail- 
cloth factories,  in  addition  to  the  one  already  specified ; 
4 breweries  ; 2 unneiirt ; 2 soap  and  candle  works  ; Che 
manufacture  of  straw-hats,  and  l.,eghom  bonnets  made  of 
rye-straw,  the  latter  having  been  brought  to  unusual 
perfectk*D ; of  silk  and  felt  hats ; pottery ; flint-glass ; 
g|«s  bottles  : and  many  others  of  a minor  description. 
There  are  six  banking  establisliments,  besides  a pro. 
eident  bank. 

Greenock  originally  consisted  of  a few  thatched  bouses 
•treCebiog  along  the  My  ; and  the  neighbouring  hamlet 
of  Cartsdyke,  now  incorporated  with  It.  was  lung  a place 
of  greater  cunsklenutua.  It  was  created  a bor.  of 
barony  In  1C35,  and  Cartsdyke  In  Hi09.  Sir  John  Shaw, 
the  feudal  superior  (now  represented  by  Sir  Michael 
Shaw  Stewart,  hart.)  gave  ^wer  by  criarier  to  the 
feuars,  suh-feuars.  and  burgesses  to  be  aAerwards  od- 
roitied.  Co  meet  yearly  for  the  purpose  of  choosing  nine 
managers  of  the  public  funds  of  the  town,  viz.  2 bailies 
a treasurer,  and  o counsellors.  The  united  bor.  Is  now 
govcnied  utxicr  the  Scotch  munictpal  rt'form  act,  by  a 
provost,  4 bailies,  and  16  counsellors,  of  which  latter,  one 
UlU  the  oiBce  of  treasurer.  Corporation  revenue,  1838  39, 
The  Eeform  Act  raised  Greenock  to  the  dignity 
of  aporL  bor.,  by  cimfcrritig  on  It.  lor  the  first  time,  the 
privilege  of  sending  1 mem.  to  the  II.  of  C.  Ke. 
gistrred  voters,  in  1839-40.  |,|U0.  In  IHS.'S,  Greenock 
and  the  Uiree  neighbouring  pars,  aero  constituted  the 
Lower  Ward  of  Ueiifrewshire,  and  placed  under  the 
lurisdietion  of  a slieriif-substitutc,  who  rcaidet  and  bolds 
bis  court  lu  the  tuan. 

Id  addition  to  the  afttborltlei  already  quoted,  vide 
H'nr't  Hut  of  Urr^tweir  ; Iravfurd't  Hut.  q/ 

$ktre  i A'nc  Siat.  Acc.  uf  Scotland,  } Or  rnoril  ; Bonndarjf 
RrporU ; and  other  rarl.  Papert.  But  the  most  Im- 
portaiit  MrU  of  this  article  have  been  furnished  by  local 
authorities. 

OKCKNWICII,  a pari,  bur.,  town,  and  par.  nf  Eng- 
land. on  the  S.  b.ink  nf  the  Thames,  co.  Kent,  Uthe  Suu 
toii-at-booe.  bund.  Blackbeath,  4|  m.  F.  S.P..  Ixindon  , 
lal.  5|o  4tt*\  long.  t^.  Area  of  par,,  2,(3<»  acres  t pop. 

of  ditto  (IS3I ),  24. It  Is  a thriving  tnao,  but  wItnouC 
any  particular  trade  nr  manuf^ture  •,  the  busineM  of  the 
place  being  derived  from  Us  puUlc  establishments,  from 
families  of  fortune  residing  in  or  near  it,  and  from  the 
shipping  and  craft  on  the  river.  The  streets  are  in  some 
places  narrow  and  irregular;  but  within  the  last  few 
years  a new  street  and  miiny  haruliome  houses  have  hern 
•reeled,  and  Utu  town  has  been  greatly  improved  It  is 


partially  paved,  well  lighted  with  gas,  and  supplied  wHh 
water  ffom  the  Kent  water-works  at  l>eptford.  The  par. 
church  Is  a handsome  stone  fkbrk,  with  a noble  portMo, 
and  an  interior  richly  ornament^  in  the  (^inntbian 
order : the  living  is  a vicarage  in  the  gift  of  the  crown. 
A new  district  church,  of  handsome  exterior  and  loolc 
portico,  stands  near  the  principal  gate  of  the  park. 

It  appears  ftom  Willis's  SoUtia  Part  (rol.  iii.  p.  85.) 
that  the  bor.  of  Greenwich  sent  two  burgesses  to  pari,  in 
the  reign  of  Philip  and  Mary  ; but  neitlmr  the  extent  of 
the  bor.,  nor  the  nature  of  the  fl'anchise,  nor  the  reason 
why  it  ceased  to  be  exercised,  has  been  specined.  The 
Rer'irm  Act  again  conferred  on  Greenwich  the  right  to 
■end  2 mems.  to  the  H.  of  C. ; but  the  parishes  of  Dept- 
ford and  Woolwich,  and  about  two  thirds  of  that  of 
Charlton,  are  Included  with  It  In  the  modem  pari, 
bor.,  which  in  1831.  an  aggregate  pop.  of  65,917, 
Bi^sCered  electors.  In  1838*39,  3.155. 

Greenwich  Hospital,  the  noMest  establishment  of  its 
kind  in  Kurope,  occupiM  the  site  of  a palace  erected  by 
Humphry,  I)uke  of  Gloucester,  in  1433,  and  was  ioag 
a favourite  residence  of  the  Tudw  &mily.  The  present 
building,  oririoally  intended  for  a palace,  was  commenced 
by  Charles  il.,  who  erected  one  wing  at  an  expense  of 
36,0004.  In  the  reign  of  W illlam  t i I.  the  case  of  the  disa- 
bled seamen  of  the  navy  engaged  the  attentlonof  the  king 
and  queen,  and.  In  coiueqwnce.  this  palace  was  granted 
as  an  asylum  for  their  relief.  Commissioners  were  ap- 
TOinted  to  carry  out  the  royal  Intentions ; Sir  Chrislt^er 
Wren  undertook  to  superintend  the  completion  of  tbo 
building  without  charge,  and  voluntary  contributions 
were  requested  in  aid  of  the  public  grant,  which  last 
amounted  Co  58,9094.  In  1715,  the  confiscated  estates  of 
the  Karl  of  Derwentwatee,  amounting  to  6,i4i04.  a year, 
were  given  to  it  by  pari.,  and  their  value  Hm  immensely 
Increased  within  the  last  naif  century.  The  hospital  was 
partly  also  stipporU'd  by  the  forced  contribution  (by  act 
passed  7 & 8 Will.  111.)  of  6d.  a month  from  the  wives 
of  all  seamen  in  the  king’s  and  merchants'  service.  But 
since  1835.  merchant  seamen  have  been  exempted  from 
this  contribution,  in  lieu  of  which  the  sum  of  20.0(lit4.  a 
year  is  advanced  from  the  cunsolidated  fund  to  the  hos- 
pital. The  entire  building  consists  of  four  magnificent 
detached  quadrangular  piles,  of  Portland  stone,  called 
King  Chgrles’s. Queen  Anne's,  King  W illiam's, and  Queen 
Mary's:  the  Interval  between  the  two  former  is  the 
grand  snuare,  273  ft.  wide,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a 
statue  of  George  II.  by  Hvsbrach  : the  space  between 
the  two  latter  Is  filled  up  py  two  coloimanes  supported 
by  3U0  double  columns  and  pilasters.  The  princi- 
pal front,  on  the  N.  tide  towards  Che  river,  com- 
prises the  sides  of  King  Charles's  and  Queen  Anne's 
buildings  : and  Irefore  it.  extending  865  ft.  in  length.  Is  a 
spacious  terrace,  with  a double  flight  of  steps  in  the 
middle,  commanding  a fine  view  of  the  building,  arul 
forming  a handsome  landing  place  to  the  hospital.  King 
Charles’s  building,  in  the  N. w..  angle,  was  erected  after 
InlM  Jones's  designs : in  it  are  the  council-chambers  and 
residences  for  the  governor  and  lieutenant-governor. 
Queen  .\nne'sbuildlngcontainsM  wards  for  the  pension- 
ers, and  some  (iinrers’ apartments.  King  W'ilJiam’i  build- 
ing. designed  and  directed  by  Sir  C.  Wren,  contains  the 
great  hall,  with  its  vestibule  surmounted  by  a fine  nipola, 
and  1 i warda  l*be  hall  Is  106  ft.  lung  by  Mhroad,  and  .“iU 
high:  the  roof  and  walls  were  painted  by  Sir  James  Thom- 
hill,  at  a cost  of  6.6854.  Several  pictures  of  great  naval 
octlons.with  portraits  and  statues  of  disUtrgulshed  officers, 
give  interest  to  this  tx>ble  apartment.  Opposite  the  ball  in 
Queen  Mary's  building  Is  tne  chapel,  vun  a vestibule  and 
cupola  corretppndhig  with  those  of  the  hall.  The  roof  and 
lujkle  having  been  destroyed  by  fire,  were  ably  restored 
by  **  Athenian  .Stuart,"  In  17mu.  A flight  of  14  steps  leads 
to  the  Interior,  which  Is  1 1 1 ft.  long  by  52  broad,  and  ac 
commodates  1 ,000  persons.  The  carving  of  the  pulpit  and 
other  parts  is  exquisitely  finished.  Ine  altar-piece,  by 
West,  represents  the  Shiowrcck  of  SI.  Paul.  This  hos- 
lital  supports  about  2,7<  0 old  or  disabled  seamen  In  the 
lOuse.  and  gives  pensions  varying  lu  amount,  but  which 
may  perhaps  average  alKiut  12r.  a year,  to  a much  more 
numerous  Dody  of  out-pensioners.  The  nurses  are  all 
seamen's  widows.  The  revenues  of  the  hospital  being 
required  fur  the  support  of  the  in-pensfonert.  the 
expense  of  the  out-pmsioners  is  defrayed  by  an  annual 
parliamentary  grant.  Connected  with  the  hospital, 
tu  a buiUUtig  coiitiiruous  to  the  park,  part  of  which  was 
intruded  for  a ranjn*r*s  lodge,  is  the  Naval  Asylum,  for 
the  iHlucation  of  40D  boys,  K4)  of  which  are  sons  of  enm- 
missioitrd  and  ward-rocHn  warrant  officers,  mud  3U0  sons 
of  orivate  seamen  and  marines. 

The  management  of  the  hospital  revenues  is  vested  Jn 
100  Incorporated  commissioners  ; and  the  interior  regu- 
lations are  under  the  superintendence  of  a governor, 
lieutenant-governor,  chaplain,  and  numerous  other 
officers. 

Greenwich  Para,  which  was  attached  to  the  old  palace, 
and  Is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  crown,  contains  nearly  2(X) 
acres;  it  is  well  stocked  with  timber  and  Atv.utd  fur- 
3 0 2 
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nUhet  from  iti  hiRhcr  part  mairnificont  Tirwii  of  the  mc- 
fr«>|M>lis  ittid  (U  vicinity.  On  an  emiii(rt>c<-  (•lO  0.  aitovr 
(hr  rivrr,  a^Kxit  | m.  from  Ihr  |wirli-{rat(*«,  U the  royal 
oti*i*rr*lory,  rrfctrd  by  Charli-ft  II.  for  the  celebrated 
FLamitead.  and  Atted  up  with  tr|r»co)>ot  and  other 
a«tron<imicaI  initrumenu,  w hich  have  b*‘i*n  »uccrt«iv<>ly 
improved  and  increaaeit  by  Oraham.  Uradlry,  Hooke, 
llrrM^hcU.  Doltond,  and  other«.  Thr  upp«-r  |Mtrt  of  the 
htilldlnR  rtinilkU  of  roomt  well  adapted  for  olxerv- 
attons  : thr  bvwrr  part  brinft  uard  ai  the  rr»idrnce  of  the 
a«lronomrr  royal.  This  important  ainl  hnuourablr 
•Kuatlon  hai  tiecn  held  by  tome  hiphlr  divtin^Uhed 
a*-trtin<>n)rri,  a«  nam»tr;ut,  Halier,  Bradley,  BH«(. 
Ma»krlynr,  Pond,  and  .^irer,  who  at  pretcnt  (IH40) 
«t»jo)a  that  honour.  The  longtiiidei  of  all  FtiRlith 
ehartf  ami  map*  are  reckoned  Irom  thii  ol>«4‘n.atory  ; 
and  thr  ca|i(aini  of  thlpt  take  their  timtvav  given  here 
M 1 r.  M.  daily.  It  It  l.V'  W.  frotn  l*arit,  and 

It*  y 4-V'  K.  from  Ferro  or  Hierro,  the  mo*t  \V.  of  the 
t'anar}'  Ivlaiid*. 

(Greenwich  hat  for  many  yeari  been  a favourite  retort 
of  I»ityilay>t4'eker«  troni  the  metropoUt,  and  the  meant 
of  at'c«**i  nave  within  a few  yean  greatly  facilUtteJ 
by  tteamdMHUt,  and  alto  by  a railwnv  tem.inatiup  ifi 
'i‘«H»ley  .Strt'Pt,  near  I.^mdon  Bridge.  l*he  railway  com- 
>any  wat  incortvjraled  in  |H33,aiid  the  road  o|>enrd  t^ 
irfitfoni  in  |H.W,  and  to  thit  place  in  IK3ii. . It  U m. 
long,  and  it  built  on  a brick  viaduct,  22  it.  high,  and  24  ft. 
t>r<  uid. 

flreenwich  market*,  on  Weilnctday  and  S.-iturday,  are  | 
Well  »u|<pli«-d.  The  fair*,  held  at  Fatter  and  \\'hittun>  ' 
tide,  are  well  known,  for  the  vnriout  amutmirnt*  I 
furnisheti  to  the  ciowdt  that  rt-turt  thither  from  all  part*  I 
of  I.omion  and  itt  ni'iyhbourlnxtd.  | 

GUKIFSWAIJ).  a town  of  the  k.  of  PriutU,  prov. 
Pomerania,  cap.  circ.  of  tame  n.ame.  on  the  Kyck,  about  1 
3 m.  from  the  B.d(ic,  amt  IHid.  S.K.  Straltiiiid.  Pop.  i 
< I H3rt)  lii,291 . It  It  the  te,U  of  a lupcrlor  court  of  appeal, 
the  high  judicial  tribunal  fi*r  tl>e  territory,  formerly 
Sweili»h  Pom«Tani.i(AVw-ri»r-/*om»Mer*i).  othert  for  the 
rtri-le  aiwi  town,  a cirrie.counrit.  high  board  of  ciittum*. 
cieiti>-tory.  urphan-trllruiial.  l«o.trd  of  agriculture,  Ac. 
It  hat  a ioirUmr  al  (he  month  of  the  Ityck.  which  it 
navigable  for  tmall  ve*««ds  ; manufar  turra  of  ••vU  and  ; 
totucco.  uiUmillt,  rUttilierie*.  and  a brisk  trade  both  by'  ■ 
liukl  and  lea.  A onirenity  wai  fuunded  here  In  I45tj,  i 


and  tome  new  bnildingt  were  erected  for  it  in  ITW* 
tmt  tlie  nnmlM>r  of  tludcnlt  It  lnconstd<Tahlr.  It  haa 
cabinKt  of  anat<ni?y,  and  nntnr.il  (rb>|**ctt  of  various 
kinds,  a Uhrarv  in  which  there  are  many  MSS.  relative 
to  the  history  of  Pomerania,  and  a Iwitanlc  garden.  It 
has.  Itrsidei.  a me«iicu-chiturg{ral  tThonl.  a grtntuuiutn, 
and  a Uachcr't  trtnlnary.  Grelftwald  was  taken  by  the 
FI«H‘tor  of  Brandenburg  In  170b.  {lierghaui : Siriui 
Dirt.  Gtogr.) 

CUKIZ.or  CRAITZ.  a town  of  central  Cennany.  cap. 
princ.  of  Keiof  (elder  branch),  on  thcWhIte-EItler,  19  m. 
S.  I.ei|)ziB.  Pop.,  in  lbS7,  G..V0.  It  U a walled  towm, 

' and  it  toTerably  well  bitilt.  It  it  the  retidcnce  of  the 
I toverelgn  prince,  w ho  hat  a summer  milace  here,  built 
I on  an  eminence,  and  surrounded  with  fine  gardens.  The 
j church  Is  the  only  other  public  building.  .‘There  are 
I.atin  and  normal  schools ; and  It  has  manufarturea 
' of  coarse  woollen  elnlhs,  leather,  &c.,  with  distllleriea. 

‘ It  it  the  teat  of  the  government,  and  of  a judicial  con- 
‘ sistorr. 

GltVlSADA,  one  of  the  W.  Indian  Islands  belongfng 
to  Great  Hritnin.  and  the  iiu>s(  southerly  of  the  wtrHl- 
ward  group  < Tobago  and  Trinidad  excepted),  bctwtt'n 
lot.  11  .vs' and  IV  N.,  and  long.  Gl®  20  and  Gl®  3V 
W.,  alKiiit  90  m.  N.  I'rinhlad,  and  w m.  S.S.NV.  St.Vla> 
c*mt.  Gre.itest  length,  20  m.  ; greatest  breadth,  10  m. 
.Area,  about  MO, 000 acres.  P(^.  In  IM36  * 
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A chain  of  rather  loHy  hills  runs  Uifough  the  island, 
in  wliich  many  sm.ill  rirers  have  their  s^mrera.  There 
.ire  some  small  l.ikcs.  which  ap}H>ar  to  occupy  Ute 
craters  Ilf  extinct  volcanties.  The  soil  is,  on  the  whole, 
very  fcrlile,  and  ailapted  to  every  kind  of  tropica)  pro- 
duct; but  the  climate  is  dt*cide.Ily  unhealthy.  AtKiut 
S-M(ht  of  (he  surface  it  ciiUl«at<il.  Indigo,  tobacco, 
sugar,  coffee,  cocoa,  and  cotton,  thrive  well.  Gome,  aiui 
birds  of  numerous  speciiH.  are  very  abundant.  Tim 
ci'.lef  iin[«>rts  Inui  the  L'.  Kiogvlom  frutn  Greuada,  from 
Ib3l  to  Ki',  were  — 
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Grro.ula,  like  most  other  \V.  Indiao  islandt,  has 
its  g-ivi-rnor,  council,  ami  assembly,  hy  whom  it  Is  g<>-  I 
veined.  Total  military  force  ( iKWii.SaG  privates  and  i»7  ' 
ofiiciTs.  No.  of  public  tclujHrU  in  the  island  In  the  same 
year,  m,  with'J23  scholars.  It  is  dlvidi'diiituGiNtrs.  Its 
cap  . St.  George,  on  a spacious  l>ay  im  the  S.  side  of  the 
isUnd.  is  a well  built  town,  with  a l>up.  of  2,7bt)  (|K(6), 
a.id  h;u  one  of  the  safest  and  most  cummodtuus  harbours 
in  the  British  W.  Indies.  Tlie  sum  awarded  hy  govern- 
mvnl.  In  l^vs.'>.  for  the  manumission  of  slaves  lu  Grenada 
ainuuntiHi  to  GIG.1  l-if  17s..  br  jiig  al>iut  ‘M.  ii.  itcr  head. 
Tins  isUnd  was  His«'over(<d  hy  Colutnhus  iu  and 

rol»nisi‘d  by  (he  French  abtrut  IG.'VO,  at  first  as  a private 
S(>ei-iiUtion,  but  aller  IG74  It  Ix'Umgrd  to  the  French 
crown,  till  token  by  (hr  British  In  17G2.  In  ]779it  was 
rr<nkea  hy  the  French,  but  restored  to  Great  Brilaiti 
at  the  M'ace  of  I7H3. 

GUFNOBI.K  (ail.  GroftanoDo/ri),  a fortified  city  of 
I'raiH'e,  dep.  Isvrr.  oi  which  It  Is  the  cap.  t ou  both  sides 
(he  litTe, 'ynm.  S.F.  I.yons.  and  21iU  m.  8K  Paris;  lai. 
4‘<  II  42"  S . long.  6^  44' F..  Pop  ( ls36>  26,ton.  The 
(sirtioi)  on  the  left  trank  of  the  riser  (the  city,  properly  . 
so  ealhii)  is  the  larger  and  more  ancient:  it  it  sur. 
round:  d by  IkUtUmed  ram{>arts.  and  has  a citadel,  but 
these  ih  fem  es  irc  al  pTv«ent  very  much  out  of  repair, 
^'hc  portion  on  the  right  bank,  originally  built  by  the 
i'.mperor  Gratlan,  coUj^  the  FaulHiurg  St.  Lauri'tit.  U 
crmliiicd  between  the  river  and  the  foot  oi  an  abrupt  itloun- 
t.dn,  and  consists  of  little  more  than  one  spiu.'imis  str(H*t. 

It  is,  lurwever,  comp.irativtlf  the  more  popub  us  divi* 
sioti.  and  the  chief  scat  of  minmercial  activity.  St. 

I ..mreiit  Is  inclosed  by  only  an  Itulifferent  wall,  but  is  de- 
f'-t.d,-d  ity  the  new  tortress  of  Bastille  on  the  tnouiit 
aleoe  it  Thu  two  |uirts  of  the  city  are  connected  hy  ' 
two  bridges;  one '»f  wood,  the  other  of  stone.  Grenoble 
>s  III  laid  out  und  ill  pavetl ; but  is  generally  well  built,  and 
ri.-.ii, ; n.aiiy  Improsements  have  i.ikeo  place  in  it  of 
1 .1.  years.  It  euiitains  nuuicrnui  s«{u;(rei  and  handsome 
public  foiiiitains  ; and  iwar  U»  centre  t«  a 
deu  laid  out  in  public  walks,  | I.uu<-<1  with  trues,  and 
having  a quay  on  the  river.  Many  o(hs*r  agreeable  pro. 


mcn.idci  turround  tho  city.  The  chief  public  buildings 
lare  llie  r.ithe<lr.U,  epi«co|taI  palace,  htdel  of  the  pro» 
’fucturo,  formerly  ihe  rcsi'tcncc  of  tiie  cclebrati'd  G^on. 
stable  du  l.esdigul^rt'S,  the  general  hosplul,  hall  of 
justice,  royal  college,  ihc.'Ure.  and  a public  library  with 
fib.tvsi  printed  Turi.  and  600  MSS  Here  are  4 par. 
I'huirhes,  a l*rot<  slant  church,  several  ronventi,  and 
semin.irles.  a foundling  and  another  hosplu-ii.  a iiniver- 
ilty  academy,  schools  of  mevHclne,  draw  ing.  Stc..  cabinets 
of  n.rturai  history  aiHl  antiquities,  and  a fine  culleciion 
of  paintings.  Jn  the  Place  St.  Andr^  is  a colossal 
bronie  *t-ilue  of  the  Vhevnller  Bayard,  the  knight  “ tanj 
prur^  et  utns  tettrorkr,"  who  is  Interred  in  a conti- 
guous church.  Grimoblc  is  (he  M-at  of  a prefecture, 
a royal  court,  and  of  trltiunals  of  oHirinal  jurisdiettoo 
and  commerce.  It  Is  the  see  of  a bishon,  the  cap. 
of  the  7th  military  division  of  France  ; and  has  a cham- 
ber  of  mamifacturei,  arts,  and  commerce,  facultli's  of 
law  and  sciences,  and  a S«Hirtf  of  Arts.  Ac.  It  Is  not«^ 
for  Its  manufacture  of  kid  gloves;  .-md  has  otlien  of 
liqueors,  Hnt-n  fabrics.  Ac. ; and  serme  trade  in  hemp, 
iron,  inaible.  and  timber.  It  originally  bore  the  name 
of  Cularo,  tdl  Gratlan  enlarged  It  and  gave  it  his  owu 
name.  It  was  long  the  rap.  of  DniiphTny.  Its  Inhab. 
warmly  espoused  the  popular  ca«sc  against  the  court  of 
Louis  XV 1. ; and  were,  afterwards,  devoted  partisans  of 
Na|K>leon.  in  whose  favour  thcr  made  a verv  vlgonms 
stand  against  the  allies  lu  l(>i|fi.  (Umgo,vX.  lUrc i GsiAi^ 
du  r<e/ogc«r,  tte.) 

OIIUTNA  <»UFF.V,  a small  village  of  Scotlauil, 
p.arlsh  of  Uraitiier.ro.  DumfHri,  famous  in  the  .annals 
of  g.'iltanlry  fur  the  celebration  of  Irnrgular  marriages, 
on  the  tmrdcr  of  Fngland,  near  the  Sark,  9 m.  N.W. 
Carlisle,  and  22  m.  K.  1»>  S.  Dumfries.  The  mar- 
riage cen*mony  merely  amounts  to  on  ;^misslon  before 
witnevsps  that  certain  )H‘r»out  are  man  and  wife; 
smb  ai  knowU'ilgment  being  siilTicloiit.  propuUd  it  be 
fuihxrfd  or  procedrd  hy  Ci^kabitaiion,  according  to 
the  law  of  .Scniland.  to  cnustlluto  a valid  m-irriag#. 
A certificate  to  (Ills  rff»-ct  being  ilgued  by  the  offiei- 
aling  priest  (who  has  ucser  Wen  above  the  rank 
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of  a lradeaTnafi}»  imd  hy  two  witnr«»cs.  the  union, 
under  tin*  above  ronditimi,  becomrt  in<tift»otubIc.  Tho 
marriage  kervicc  of  l>iv  church  of  KdrImiuI  is  somethnes 
read,  hi  order  to  ph-Ase  tliu  partios.  'i'he  marriages 
of  this  sort  celebrated  at  (.iretna  Gnxrti  are  estimated 
at  between  30u  and  400  a year  } but  as  similar  inarriages 
arc  celebrated  at  Spriogneld,  Amuui.  Coldstream,  and 
other  plarn  along  the  border,  their  total  number  Is  said  to 
amount  to  ^<0  a year  1 The  parties  arc  geni'rally  from  Eng- 
land, and  of  the  lowest  ranks  ; though  Uicrc  are  nut  a Urvr 
instances  of  persons  of  the  higher  ranks,  and  even  of  lord 
chancellors,  haTliig  had  recourse  to  the  services  of  tho  so/- 
dss/mf  parsons  of  («retoa  Green.  A trip  to  fsrotna,  or  the 
presence  of  a scif-dubbed  parson,  U not.  however,  at  all 
necessary.  Parties  crossing  the  ScutUah  border^  and 
declaring  before  witiwsses  that  they  art*  man  and  wife, 
are.  under  tbo  previously  ineationed  cuuditions,  mar- 
ried according  to  the  law  of  Scotland.  I'liU  law  has  been 
much  object!^  to.  but  we  are  inclined  to  think  w ith  no 
g<N)d  re.ison.  It  would,  iiidci-d,  be  no  didicult  matUw  to 
slum,  that  It  i<,  on  the  whole,  proiltH-tivc  of  numerous 
advantag<*s.  No  where, p«*rh.ips.  are  there  so  few  r.vsh 
ur  improtident  marriages  as  in  Scullaiwi ; an«l  the  rrtro- 
s{tcrtivr  elKt-t  of  tin*  existing  law.  or  its  inilmnice  in 
legitimising  the  children  burn  Iwfure  morrugte,  U, 
lierhoiis,  its  most  valuabiu  feature.  lUit  it  is  neces- 
s.vrr  to  uliserve.  that  tiioiigh  iegitiinated  in  Scotland, 
childmi  born  nreviiHisly  to  a Scutch  marriage  arc  not 
legitimated  in  r'ligUiKl,  and  do  nut  succoil.  except  by 

3>e<'lal  U‘«iu<*sl.  to  lumtable  pro|n-rty  in  tiinl  |uirt  iif 
le  T.  Kingdom.  IniUi  resr>ccU,  iiow ever,  Scotch  mar- 
riages convey  llto  same  rights  aiul  privileges  in  Eng- 
kiiid  as  English  marriai;ea.  'I'he  prat'Ucc  l>rgan  at 
(irotna  (irreii  alwait  '>*  jears  ago  by  a pv'rvoii  named 
Paisley,  a tobaccoiiht.  who  diid  so  lately  as  1hI4.  It  is 
DOW  carried  on  by  various  individuals  : iiKic'id  each 
iiin  has  its  rival  priest.  In  addlliuu  to  others  who  carry 
on  the  business  on  their  own  account ; and  so  far  has 
cumpc*titioD  reduced  the  f»*es,tbat,  tbe^ugh  large  sums 
(4(/.  or  Mif.)  have  been  received,  the  wlatium,  iu  some 
instance*,  is  now  to  low  as  huif-a-cruwn.  *' Ouc  of 
these  fiincCiouaries,  who  break*  stones  dally  on  the 
verge  of  England,  has  the  best  cliaoce  of  siiccrcding. 
fur  he  accosts  every  party  as  they  pass,  and  tries  to 
strike  the  bust  bargain.''  (Actr  S/a/.  Acoyum/  qf  Sev/^m/, 
} Uutnjfug.  p.  •rhii.) 

(rttIM.'>in  (filtKAT),*  par),  bor  , market-town,  and 
srn-feirt  of  Kiigland.cn.  l.incoin,  wnp.  llradley-llaviT- 
stoe  in  Idmisey.  on  the  S.  side  of  the  testitary  ot  the 
Humber,  I iM  m.  N.  lamilon.  30  ra.  N.E.  Lincoln,  and 
15  m.  .S.E.  Kingstoii-uii-ilull. 
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The  mimidpal  bor.  includes  the  pnr.of  Oreat  Hrimsby. 
f.M‘c]»tmg  \\  vil<iw,  the  area  of  wiiich  latter  portion  U W 
acre*,  ami  the  |iop.  40. 

••  Tho  town  Is  composed  of  two  portions,  with  a few 
houses  straggling  on  the  lx»r>don  roatl ; the  older  part  is 
an  irregular  duvtrr  of  houses  at  the  head  of-the  harbour, 
a mile  or  more  from  the  sea  ; the  new  part,  calkd  the 
.Matsli,  having  Ixt-n  built  since  the  exrav.-ition  of  the 
harbour,  and  consisting  of  three  stnvts  on  the  E.  of  and 
parallel  to  the  harbour,  w ith  himsi  s more  or  less  con- 
tinuiMis.  The  distairce  from  (he  first  house  in  the  l>or. 
to  the  harlsatr-mouth  Is  al>«jut  "i  in.''  (lu-'uitJitry  /bp.) 
*’  riu-  tinvn.  urigiiiuUy  con«istiiig  of  two  |,>arisiics,  whli-h 
were  uuit<\l  In  contains  several  g«Kul  strivts,  Hufil 
generally  with  well  built  liouscs.  It  Is  tolerably  pavetl, 
hut  though  llgliti-d  a few  years  ago.  It  is  not  so  now,  in 
ronstnjutfi  ec  of  ln«uBlci«it  funds,  and  the  poverty  4>f  the 
place.'  (Mmh. /{ounJary  Jiep.)  *•  The  church  Is  o large 
cruciform  structure,  with  a tower,  and  6ne  sloeplc  rising 
from  the  centre,  and  is  reckoned  a good  s|H'ciiucn  of 
English  p.dnlitl  arrhiteclure.  In  the  interior  arc  some 
old  monuineiiti.  that  were  rrmoveil  here  at  the  suj/- 
pteskiun  of  the  monasteries.  The  Wesley.in  and  Primi- 
tive McthiMlists,  lnde|>endents.  and  Ilaptists  have  place* 
of  worship  here.  A free  gramin.ir-K-liOtjl  wa*  foundj-d 
in  K>47,  the  unutL-rs  of  which  are  apixilnfi  d l>y  the  cor- 
poration. All  freemen's  children  rcrcive  their  education 
gratis.  There  Is  a small  prison,  but  its  arrangeiitents 
are  very  defective.”  ( .V««.  firp.)  " Aln>ut  I ni.  K.  of  the 
U*wn  are  s.ime  singular  sprir^gs.  call.xi  Hlow. wells,  the 
pheiiotrcnaof  which  are  owing  to  the  great  dejHli  of  clay 
<4U  ft.)  tu  be  cut  Uirough  bvfurc  rrochiug  the  water. 
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When  wells  are  dug  thus  dv‘ep,  the  water  instantly  rushes 
tu  the  surface,  and  contirtues  to  flow  to  that  bright.” 

*'  (trimsby  was  a |H>rt  of  such  Importance  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.,  at  to  send  M ships  tu  the  siege  of  Calais; 
but  Us  inmortance  lu  this  respect  had  much  decliucvl  st 
the  end  of  the  last  century.  In  contc*i|uence  of  the  choking 
up  of  Its  liarboiir;  but  since  then  (in  litri)  the  new  har- 
bour, a very  splendid  work,  has  been  constructed,  and  a 
great  increase  of  trade  was  the  result;  this  increase, 
however,  has  not  been  considerable  during  the  last  10  or 
IS  years.  The  roadstead  it  said  to  bo  safe,  the  holding- 
ground  good,  and  the  shore  so  soft  that  A vessel  may 
t.oke  the  ground  without  material  injury.  Vessels  draw- 
ing 16ft.  mav  enter  this  harbour  at  high  water  neap  tides.” 
( Mun.  and  2h.u*s</.  Hep.)  ” Tliere  belonged  to  this  port, 
in  1)^36,  .13  ships  of  the  burden  of  1,1X7  tons;  and  the  gross 
custom*' duties  in  I x.19  onvountod  to  IO,30U/.  The  prin- 
ci(vd  foreign  trade  is  with  the  Baltic.  There  are  'i  mills 
fur  grinding  lames,  .and  a tannery.  Connected  with 
the  harlxiur  are  large  warehouses  and  timber-yards,  and 
on  the  shore  B.  of  the  harbour  is  an  extensive  rofiery, 
for  making  cordage  from  New  ZeaKaud  flax,  Phom.iutH 
/enaj."  \Dotmd.  Rep.)  The  other  manufactures  are 
local  nnd  unim{>ortant. 

The  oM  bor.  <»f  Grimsby,  which  wa*  co.rxtcn«lre  with 
the  towiikhii).  sent  3 mem.  to  the  II.  ol  froni  the  irgii 
of  P!dw,vd  ill.  down  to  IxS'i,  the  right  «if  voting  )h‘U«; 
vcstt‘d  In  iWvidcnt  freemen  trying  scut  and  lut,  of  wh<  in. 
in  1^31,  Iherewerc  400.  'Flic  Hefurin  Act  deprived  the 
l<or.  of  one  of  its  m*Mn. ; and.  at  the  same  tinio.  enlarged 
its  boundaries  by  the  addittun  of  h other  pars.,  a>  pre- 
viously statt‘d  ; io  that  it  now  im  ludes  an  area  of 
acres,  and  had,  In  I8SI,  a pop.  of  Keglsterv*d  elec- 

tor*. in  KlH-30,  .SXl. 

The  old  mun.  Invr.  wa*  governed  by  a high  steward, 
mayor,  recorder,  I'ialdenmn.  and  12  common  cuuDcil- 
men.  sil  of  whom  were  aojKilnied  by  freetnen  becoming 
so  cither  by 'birth,  marriage,  apprcnticesld|t,  purcluxse 
or  gift.  It  it  now  under  tho  cuiUrul  of  four  aldermen 
(one  of  whom  is  m.iyor)  and  12  rouDsellors.  The  number 
of  burgesses  qua]tfl*xl  to  vote  fur  muuiclual  ofllcers,  in 
)k3T>,  wias  44>>.  Petty  sessions  are  held  on  'lliursdAy  t.  and 

Xiarter  se»*ioD*  by  the  recorder.  A court  of  r*-<iueits.  for 
e recovery  of  detiti  under  SI.,  was  established  in  46  »»f 
fh-orge  III.  The  hvcal  art*  of  the  town  arc  36  and  39 
George  II I.  and  C fW-orge  1 V.  for  Improving  the  harbour, 

fMvrt,  nnd  town;  also.  7 and  A («eorge  IV.  for  im losing 
and*  within  the  parish.  Markets  on  %Vedne*d.iy,  fairs 
17th  June  for  sheep.  LHh  Sept,  for  horses. 

GRIN'STEAD  (EAST),  a markct-tuwn  and  par.  of 
Eugland.ro.  Sussex,  rape  Pcvcn«ey,  on  the  high  road 
between  Ixmdun  and  Brighton,  S.  the  former,  and 

22  m.  N.  the  latter.  Area  of  par.,  13390  acres.  Pnp  , 
in  1831,  33G4.  The  town  is  pleasantly  situated  close 
to  the  N.  border  of  the  co.  on  an  eminence  rommandlng 
fine  views  of  the  country  to  the  S.  The  street*,  w hich  aio 
narrow  and  irregular, contain  many  good  modern  h<m*<  *. 
Tlie  church,  on  the  K side  of  the  niiUn  street,  is  a laitfo, 
handsome  building,  of  modern  (Lite,  the  old  I'dilii'o 
having  been  destroyed  by  tlie  fall  of  the  tower  in  I>h5. 
The  present  tower  is  lofty  and  well-nropurlluiied,  hav- 
ing plimarles  at  the  comers.  Tbo  firing  is  a vicarage 
In  the  gift  of  the  Duke  of  Dorset,  tho  lord  of  the  manor. 
There  arc  also  places  of  worship  fur  Wesleyan  Metho- 
dist* and  Baptists. 

*J'he  town  hall,  which  is  lar^  and  commodious,  was 
used  AS  an  .issiie  court,  till  the  L«ut  a*sizrs  were  re- 
muvi-d  to  llursbani.  At  the  E.  end  of  tho  town  is 
S.arkvUlc  Gollege,  endowed  by  Robert  Earl  of  DorM-t 
with  an  income  of  3ip  1.  a year,  and  erected.  In  1616,  for 
the  supjiort  of  24  unmarrM  persons  of  lK>th  sexes,  each 
of  u horn  has  a comfortable  room  and  h/.  a year  lu  money. 
The  e*lab)iihm«‘nl  is  governed  by  a warden  and  two 
gentlemcn>.i«*islAnta:  a neat  cha|^l  Is  atlachixi,  wheiv 
prayers  are  read  every  morulng.  A friv  gramiiMr-sclUHd 
was  f<.(in.lcd  in  l7fM.  and  endowed  with  a fri'chold  farm 
in  the  par.,  the  present  rent  of  which  is  4 U.  The  mini - 
Iwr  of  free  boys  is  25.  ticstdes  whum  about  4b  mure  pay 
for  tlielr  schooling.  The  rent  Is  taken  to  pay  the  mas- 
b'r’s  sal.xry,  and  the  scIukiI  is  on  the  w hole  well  con- 
duct'Hl,  .although  I.atiu  and  Greek  have  not  l>ern  taiiglit 
for  nearly  liO  years.  (Carly/e.)  Markets,  chiefly  fur 
corn,  on  7'hursday.  Fairs,  .\pril  31.,  July  13.,  and  IHv. 

1 1 ..  for  liom«xt  cattle  and  pedlary. 

Ka»t  (triti>teod,  before  the  |>asBing  of  the  Reform  Act, 
by  which  It  wot  dlvfranthiied,  sent  2 meins,  to  the  II. 
of  C..  a privilegi*  which  it  had  enjoyed  since  the  first  of 
Edward  II. : the  electors  were  .’>5  hurgagr-hohlers,  nomi- 
nated by  the  Duke  of  Dorset,  whose  ballm  wiu  the  return- 
ing otficej. 

<*lllsON.S  (Oenn.  (!rnUf>ttndfen  or  Hum/m,  an.  a 
part  of  HMif/t'a),  a canton  of  Switscrland,  .xml,  except- 
ing th.xt  of  Bern,  the  most  extensive  in  the  union,  of 
wlm  li  it  occupies  the  S.E.  portion.  It  rank*  lifteenth  in 
the  confederation,  and  lies  i»elwi-en  lat.  4«i  IV  and  Gi'  4' 
N..  and  long.  H"  40'  and  10^-  2J*  I..  ; having  S.  tfie  rant*. 
ItUrus  and  St.  Gall,  the  principality  of  l.ichtenstetu, 
3 0 3 
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Atwi  the  VorarltMTg  ; R.  tho  Tjrot ; 8.  the  Tal>T«Ulna, 
Ixnnbardy.  and  the  cant.  TIdno  i and  W.  the  laat-naned 
cant,  a^  that  of  L'rl.  In  the  {treater  part  of  lu  extent, 
it  i«  encluced  by  the  Aostrian  teriitoriet ; but  U cut  off 
from  them,  a*  well  as  from  the  reat  of  SwItserUn^  at 
nearly  erery  point,  by  lofty  mountain  ranee*.  Len^h, 
K.  to  H.,  86  m. ; freatest  breadth  about  Ita  centre  AS 
m.  Area  eatimatM  at  3.A60  •<{.  m.  ; or.  if  the  ioec^lUy 
of  ita  surface  be  taken  Into  account,  at  nearly  S,(nO  aq. 
m.  Pop.  ( 8'<,.V)6.  of  whom  62.000  were  Proieatants 

and  24.000  Catholics.  The  whole  canton  is  one  mass 
of  mountains  and  valleys : there  Is  not  a sinitle  plain 
worthy  of  notice.  The  main  chain  of  the  Rhietian  Alps 
eroeses  the  canton  from  W.  to  R.,  at  first  separatinc  It 
from  TIdno  and  Italy,  and  afterwards  dividing  It  Into  two 
unequal  parts,  the  valley  of  the  Rhine,  being  the  larger, 
on  the  N.W.^  and  that  of  the  Inn.  or  tite  fngmf/'isc, 
on  the  S.E.  A great  portion  of  this  chain  is  above 
the  limit  of  perpetual  snow.  The  .ViucAcfAont,  10,640 
ft.,  the  Fix  f at  Min,  10.2H0ft..  M.  Maioya,  11,480  ft. 
high,  form  parts  of  it.  and  It  is  crossed  l>y  the  passes 
of  the  Splilgen,  St.  Bernard,  Albula,  and  Scaletta. 
From  the  K.  extremity  of  the  canton,  a chain,  little  in» 
fertor  In  height,  passes  off  K.E.,  separating  the  Orisons 
from  Url,  Glams,  and  St.  Gall.  Another  chain  bounds 
the  Kngadine  on  the  S.E.,  to  which  belong  the  Monte 
deir  Oro,  10.&38  ft.,  and  M.  Bernina.  7.6A4  ft.  high; 
and  which  is  crossed  by  the  Pass  of  Bernina,  ai^ut 
6,400  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  A fourth  chain, 
called  the  RK^tikon,  alto  including  elevated 

peaks,  forms  the  boundary  between  the  Urisons  and 
the  Vorarlbcrg.  {.Bn^nUrf,  Ongrtnkie  de  t'Emrop<. 
See  also  the  art.  Atn  in  this  l>kt.)  Both  the 
Hhliie  and  the  Ino  rise  In  the  Grtions,  as  do  several 
tributaries  of  the  Upper  Adige.  Po,  and  Adda:  the 
Rhine  receives  most  or  the  minor  Rhatlan  rivers.  CIU 
mate  and  soli  very  various ; but  where  the  Rhine,  Inn, 
and  other  rivers  leave  the  canton,  the  gencr^U  tempera* 
ture  it  sufficiently  high  to  admit  of  the  cultivation  of 
the  vine.  The  scenery  U peculiarly  grand  and  magni* 
Hcent : the  canton  contains  upwards  of  24U  glaciers, 
comprising  the  largest  in  Switserland.  The  nature  of 
the  country  generally  unfits  It  for  agriculture ; but  in 
the  Kngadine,  where  the  inhab.  are  very  Industrious, 
every  patch  of  land  Is  cultivated  that  is  worth  the  pains. 
The  corn  raised  la  chiefly  rye,  barley,  oats,  and  Turkish 
wheat ; but  not  half  the  quantity  required  for  home 
mnsumption  is  produced,  and  It  Is  consequently  imported 
to  the  annual  ralue  of  about  800,000  fiorkit.  (Ficef.) 
Hemp  and  flax.  also,  though  pretty  generally  grown,  are 
P’d  priMiucod  in  sufficient  quantines  for  home  demand. 
Poiatncs  have  been  cnitlvated  only  of  late  yeai^  Fruit 
and  wine  are  among  the  articles  of  export  The  chief 
wealth  of  the  canton  consists  In  its  cattle.  Its  pas* 
ture  lands  arc  estimated  to  feed,  in  the  summer,  100,000 
he.ul  of  cow  s,  oxen,  Ac.,  besides  from  60,000  to  70.000 
g'lats.  and  perhaps  lOO.OfK)  sheep,  many  of  which  are 
driven  from  Italy  to  feed  in  the  Alpine  pasture*  for 
sdKHit  three  montns,  under  tbecareof 'Bergamasoueshep* 
herds.  The  liest  breed  of  cattle  is  that  of  the  iS^tigu 
(or  valier  uf  the  Lanquart) ; but  the  best  cheese  is 
made  In  the  Kiigmliiie;  some  of  which,  Mr.  toglii  sks, 
far  surpasses  that  of  Gruydre."  (Switxerland,  p.  67.) 
A great  many  h<»gs  are  k«^t,  most  of  them  for  home 
c-iiisumption.  Rural  economy,  and  the  eoiiditlon  ofthe 
p'asantrr.  vary  very  greatly  In  diflbrent  parts.  Through- 
out the  P.ngatOne,  land  belongs  to  the  peasantry,  and 
each  individual  usually  lumilles  bis  family  with  provi. 
sions  and  clothing  entirely  from  the  produce  of  the  ter- 
ritory belonging  to  him.  Purerty  Is  here  rare,  and 
bfgg.iry  unknown.  Indeed,  many  of  the  inhab.  of  the 
Kii^tadiue  are  possessed  of  considerable  property,  which 
they  have  amawed  in  some  of  the  commercial  cities  of 
F.uropt*.  chiefly  as  confortioners.  Schools  are  numerous, 
and  few  of  the  children  in  the  valley  of  the  inn  are  un- 
educated, In  the  valley  of  the  Rhine,  the  peasants  are 
also  the  proprietors  of  the  soil,  living  upon  the  produce 
i>f  tiii-ir  own  lands ; but.  as  In  most  other  parts  of  the 
Grivons,  they  arc  not  industrious.  Their  land  is  badly 
tiUe<l;  garden  riiltirotlon  is  Ill-conducted;  and  the 
fori**ts  are  neglected.  In  the  TawUek-iktU  there  is  a 

f;<K)d  dn.-il  of  squalid  misery.  Wages  are,  notwithstand- 
ng.  high  throughout  the  Orisons.  There  are  some  rich 
veins  of  metal,  especially  iron ; but  they  are  not 
wrought.  Manufactures  few,  and  mostly  domestic;  the 
principal  are  those  of  cotton  fabrics,  some  of  which  are 
ex|K>rted.  The  most  profitable  branch  of  commerce  Is 
the  transit  trade  between  Zurich  and  Italy,  the  route  of 
which  |uu*es  throng  the  Grison*  atsd  over  the  8plQgen. 
and  is  a source  or  wealth  to  Chur,  the  cap.  (>fre  Chub 
and  Aurs,  p.  68.)  The  chief  expom  from  the  Orisons 
are  timber,  ofthe  value  of  about  IHO.OOOf.,  and  cattle, 
mostly  to  Italy,  to  the  amount  of  70,000f.  a year : the 
principal  Imports  are  com,  salt,  oil,  sugar,  culToe,  to- 
uaren,  forrlgn  m.mufacturcd  goods,  a^  Iron. 

This  rautun  comprise*  a confederation  of  little  re- 
public* in  Itself.  It  consists  of  a number  of  communes. 
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•xerefslng  within  themselves  right*  almeet  todepeodent. 
These  are  united  Into  Vi  Hock^gerickte,  or  high-jurisdic- 
tions, each  of  whk-h  Is,  in  many  important  respaeta, 
indepeodcDt,  not  only  of  the  rest,  but  even  of  the  so- 
praw  council.  These  high-jurlsdicticios  are  united  into 
the  8 league*  of  the  Groli  Bimden  (Grey  League;,  con- 
taining 8 ; the  Qottft^hau*  Bund  ( Lesgue  of  the  House  of 
Ood).ll ; aiidOse  Zfknffriekte ( l.,eagueof  Jurlsdictioos). 
7 high-Jurlsdktksns.  The  whole  unite  In  electing  a 
supreme  federal  legislative  council  of  6Amecnber*.  chosen 
in  the  different  jurlsdirUoas  and  communHies,  by  the  uni- 
versal snlfrage  of  the  male  pop.  above  Ih  (in  some  in- 
stances 17)  years  of  age.  Im  supreme  council  or  diet 
of  the  leagues  meets  at  Cbur  every  year,  in  June,  and 
appoints  a commission  of  9 members  to  prepare  mattera 
for  Its  own  contIdersUon  ; artd  a minor  couitcll  of  S iaem« 
bers , one  from  oach  league,  to  wbom  the  executive  dutiea 
are  entrusted.  It  also  elects  the  public  officers  of  Ibe 
canton  generally,  coocludat  treaties.  Ac.,  and  appoints  9 
Judges  to  form  a central  court  of  appeal ; though,  for  the 
roost  part,  the  communities  ana  petty  raaoldpalkiee 
themselves  exercise  foil  judicial  |vowers,  and  In  aacb  of 
the  hlgh-Jurlsdlctions  there  Is  a power  of  Hfe  and  death 
in  criminal  cases,  which  Is  sovereign  and  without  appeal. 
The  common  law  Is  dldbrent  in  eacii  Jurisdiction : every 
one  has  Its  own  peculiar  laws  and  usages,  aiwl  by  theae 
the  questions  within  their  boundaries  must  be  deter- 
mined. The  dccUlooB  of  the  supreme  council  have  also 
to  be  submitted  for  approval  to  the  Jurlidlctioiu  and 
communities  at  large.  The  Inhab.  of  the  Grtsons  are 
foTKl  of  boasting  of  the  liberties  they  enjoy  ; but,  in  point 
of  foct,  they  are  destitute  of  some  of  the  most  Important 
rights  of  the  dtlsens  of  really  free  state*.  A free  press,  and 
trial  by  Jury,  are  unknown  ; and  both  the  supreme  coun- 
di  ana  the  courts  of  law  deliberate  and  determine  with 
closed  doors,  liiere  la,  however,  no  direct  taxation  of 
any  kind ; the  state  revenues  are  derived  from  customs 
and  duties  on  the  transit  trade,  a monopoly  of  salt,  pass- 
ports. Ac.  The  public  revenue  in  le>2,  amourg^  to 
w.M70fi. ; the  expenditure  to  921,782  8.  The  an- 
nual surplus  Is  devoted  to  the  payment  of  a small  can- 
tonal debt,  which  at  present  araount*  to  about  la.dUOf. 
About  2-Aths  of  the  pop.  are  of  German,  and  1-IOtb  of 
Italian  origin.  The  fAflerent  communities  elect  and  sup- 
port their  own  clergy.  The  canion  furnishes  a contin- 
gent of  1,600  men  to  the  army,  and  12.000  Swiss  franca 
annuallv  to  the  treasury,  of  tne  Ssriis  confederation,  it 
has  a militia  of  all  its  tnale  inhab.  from  the  ages  of  17  to 
60.  Chur,  Mayenfeld.  at>d  Hans  are  the  only  placoa 
worthy  the  name  of  towns.  Few  countries  abMOd  so 
much  with  mined  castles  and  other  feudal  remains. 
These  belonged,  in  the  middle  ages,  to  the  noble*,  who 
for  a long  period  were  possessors  of  the  soil  In  1396,  a 
number  of  communities  revolted  against  the  feudaf  no- 
bles, and,  headed  tw  the  IHsImp  of  Chur,  formed  the 
Gotte*‘ham  Bund  ; In  1424,  the  (jratfAead  was  formed  in 
. a similar  manner  In  the  W.  part  of  the  Grlsons ; and  ta 
. 1426,  the  Z€hni[fridUe  In  the  R.  In  1471.  the  3 Icaguea 
I entered  Into  a common  union  ; and.  In  1497-8,  formed  aa 
I alliance  with  the  Swiss  confoderacy,  though  It  was  not  till 
I 1798  th^  the  Orisons  became  a canton  of  Switrrrland. 

I {He^He  awd  Weimar  Atmanackts  Fieot,  Sl.iruhqme 
I de  In  Suitxe,  p.  411.— 436. , ImgUs's  Switxeriamd^ 

p.A7— 99.  Ac.) 

GRODKO,  a gnremment  of  Rama,  fonnerly  included 
in  the  old  k.  of  roland ; between  lat.  Al^  80'  and  20* 
N.,  and  long.  23''  7'  and  26°  4V  K.,  having  N.  the  gov. 
WUna,  B.  Minsk,  S.  Volhynia,  az>d  W.  Blalrstok  and 
the  k.  of  PoLaod.  Greatest  length  N.E.  to  S.W.  about 
200  in. ; average  breadth,  nearly  78  m.  Area,  estimated 
^ Schnitsler  at  14.700  *q.  m . Fop.  probably  600.000. 
The  surface  is  an  alluvial  or  sandy  plain,  broken  only  ky 
a few  undulating  chalk  hills.  The  Nieroen,  Bug,  Narew, 
and  Priepec,  are  the  principal  rivers ; in  the  S.  there  aro 
some  large  marshes.  The  climate  is  damp,  and  the  at- 
mosphere cloudy  and  foggy.  The  prlndp^  agricultural 
product  is  rye,  about  6.82.V000  nectolltres  of  which 
are  said  to  be  produced  annually,  a third  part  of  which  is 
exported.  Few  other  kinds  of  grain  or  regetable*  are 
grown  for  food,  but  flax,  hemp,  and  hops  are  raised  in 
considerable  quantities.  I'here  is  a large  extent  of  pas- 
ture land ; cattle-breeding  is  pretty  well  uDderstemd ; 
and  the  native  breed  of  sheep,  which  has  been  much 
Itoproved  hy  crossings  with  Ine  breeds  of  Silesia  and 
Germany,  yield*  gtod  wool,  which  is  a principal  article 
of  export.  The  forest*  arc  extensive.  Many  belong 
to  the  crown,  and  that  of  Bialoreja.  a royal  domain, 
occupies  nearly  96,200  hectare*.  Iron,  lime,  nitre,  ami 
huUuing-stone  are  found.  Manufactures  are  hardly  worth 
notice ; the  principal  are  those  of  woollen  cloth,  leather, 
and  felt.  I'be  exports  consist  of  com.  flour,  rattle,  and 
wool ; much  of  the  produce  it  sent  to  Meroel,  Koiilngs- 
berg,  Vindau,  Riga,  Ac.,  by  the  canal  of  the  Niemcm, 
and  by  land.  The  greater  part  of  (be  inhab.  are  Rut- 
niakt,  rxt'epi  In  the  N..  where  Lithuanians  prevail.  Tba 
nobles  comprise  about  l*24th  part  of  the  whole  po^,  aiwl 
are  prlodpwy  Poles.  Jews  are  very  numerous.  Tbarw 
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•re  Mine  Tartan  and  coloniet  of  German  artliani.  The 
domloaut  reUaioo*  are  the  Horn.  Catholic  at>d  the  United 
Greek  churco.  la  UW,  there  were  nubile  Mbuoli, 
and  l,01S  Acbalan.  'J'here  were  throughout  the  gor.. 
at  tliat  period,  only  two  printing.preatea.  Chief  towns, 
Grodno  the  cap.,  Novogrudek,  Slonem,  and  Braeec 
( lirmt  LUofskii ). 

GauuNO,  a tomi  of  Ruuian  Poland,  and  cap.  of  the 
above  gov.,  in  the  N.W.  part  of  which  It  U iituated,  on 
a hill  mi  the  Ntemen.  m.  S.W.  Wllna,  and  IM  m. 
N.h.  Warsaw  ; laU  30"  N..  long.  93^  49  '45**  B. 

Pop.  (1H4U)  lU.OtiO.  ? Grodno  was  formerly  considered 
the  secfiiid  town  of  Lithuania,  and  even  disputed  the 
superiority  with  W'ilna.  Its  bouses  are  partly  of  stone 
a^  partly  of  wood  j and  the  greater  number  of  its  streets 
are  eatremelv  filthy.  It  has  a floe  castle  built  by  Au> 
gustus  111.  of  Poland,  the  ruins  of  a more  ancient  for* 
tress.  V Korn  Cath.  and  9 Cnth  churchea,  a synagogue, 
and  some  baiidsotiM  residences  of  the  noMlity,  a gymtia. 
sium,  an  acaiieiuy  of  medicine  founded  bv  Stanislaus 
.4urastiu.  many  other  schools,  a goud  putdlc  library, 
cabinets  of  mlueralogy  and  physical  objecta,  and  a bo. 
tanic  garden.  There  arc  some  iocoDsIdcraUe  tnanufac* 
tnres  In  the  town  and  Its  vidiiUy  ; and  it  has  some  well 
firvuiietitrd  fairs.  {ScMmfliitr,  La  Aussie,  413—490.) 

GKONINGEK,  a fortified  city  of  HoUaod,  cap.  prov. 
of  same  uaine,  and  the  most  important  town  in  the  S. 
Dutch  provs. ; on  the  Hunve,  at  the  influx  of  the  Aa,  4&| 
m.  K.  by  N.  Harlingen,  and  90  m.  N.B.  Amsterdam; 

I. a  W ly  IS"  N..  long.  *4'  W*  B.  Pop.  90.MO. 
It  IS  wi:ll  built,  and  clean;  Its  market-place  {Brff’ 
,St.trAH  W one  of  the  largest  and  handsomest  sauares  in 

II. tllsHd;  and  there  is  a fine  public  promenaoe,  called 

the  It  lias  a Strong  dtaael,  built  in  1607, 

ami  Is  surrounded  by  ram^Mirts  and  ditches,  kept  in 

frira.-d  condition.  Many  of  the  public  buildings  are 
lAO'Uoroe,  capeelally  the  great  church  of  Su  Martin,  a 
G<>thic  structure,  the  spire  of  which  is  the  loftiest  in 
Holland ; and  the  town.hall,  erected  In  I'he  uni- 

ver»ity,  founded  in  1616,  Is  usually  attended  by  about  400 
students,  a much  greater  number  th.on  formerly  : it 
MM.»e*s«s  an  excellent  museum  of  natural  histonr,  a 
ibrarv,  and  a botanic  garden.  Gnmlngen  lias  an  academy 
of  |>aii)ting,  scrulpture,  and  architecture,  a seinliurr  for 
deaf  and  dumb,  another  for  the  instruction  of  the  blind, 
societies  of  natural  history  and  chemistry,  poetry,  llte> 
ruCure.  and  Jurlspriidenri'.  and  a branch  of  tne  society  of 
'*  public  good.”  It  has  a larR  pap****  manufacture,  he- 
sides  some  lactnries  of  wonlTen  and  silk  stuffs,  cotton 
stiM-kings,  Ac,  and  yards  where  roerrliant-vessids  are 
sometimes  built ; but,  speaking  generally,  the  manufac* 
taring  industry  of  the  place  Is  but  inconsiderable.  It 
has  an  active  trade  in  ca'tle,  butter,  Ac. : and  by  means 
oi  a canal,  Ivge  vessels  come,  from  the  wstuary  of  the 
Kms.  quite  up  lo  the  town. 

This  town  is  nut  mentioned  previously  to  the  ninth 
century,  and  It  was  not  fortified  for  sererai  ag«*s  after, 
wards,  it  was  first  attached  lo  the  United  Provinces  hi 
I.VG:  it  afterwards  fell  Into  the  bands  of  the  Spaniards, 
blit  was  finally  rr>taken  by  Prince  Maurice,  la  IMH. 
(Jiicf.  Gt'rig. ; Bovcf'i  Murray's  UuiUe  Books.) 

GItUYK'HR  (Genn.frrrwcrBl.atown  of  Swltaerland, 
cant.  Freiburg,  16  m.  S.  Freiburg.  Pop.,  with  soma 
adincent  hamlets.  940.  It  Is  situated  on  a hill,  tha 
summit  of  which  is  crowned  by  the  ancient  castle  of 
the  counts  of  tlruy^,  a fortress  said  to  have  been 
fiHinded  in  the  fifth  century,  and  which  is  one  of  the  moat 
extensive  and  best-presen ed  feudal  monuments  in  Swit- 
serland.  The  town  is  walled,  and  contains  a handaome 
parish  church,  a rich  hospital,  and  a public  library.  The 
district  around  Gruy4re  Is  famous  for  Us  chccae,  of  which 
it  produces  abiMit  ^6,(>00  cwt.  a year.  It  Is  made  on  a 
chain  of  mountains  about  10  leagues  hi  length  and  4 in 
l>n-adth : all  the  cheese,  though  made  in  the  same  man- 
ner. is  not  of  the  same  quality ; the  lower  pastures  not 
Ix'ing  in  such  estimation  as  those  in  the  more  elevated 
sitiiAtions.  'I'hr  very  finest  oualities  are  said  to  be  too 
delicate  for  exponation ; ana  Mr.  Inglis  mentions  that 
he  buted  elieese  in  Swltscrland  far  superior  to  any  that 
cim  be  bought  in  London  or  Paris.  The  whole  district 
Is  divided  into  greater  or  lesser  farms,  which  the  pro- 
prietors let  out  on  leases  uf  3 or  6 years,  at  rents 
varying  according  to  the  nature  and  efevatioo  of  the 

fTound  ; the  lower  pastures,  though  not  of  the  best  qua- 
itv,  iM'iug  the  dearest,  because,  l^ing  suoMT  freed  ftotn 
the  snow,  and  later  covered  with  it,  they  afford  food  to 
the  rattle  for  a longer  time.  The  farmers  who  rent 
pastures,  hire  from  the  dllSvnmt  peasants  to  the 
canton  from  40  to  60  cows,  from  the  I6tb  of  May  to  the 
Hth  of  Ortnlier,  paying  for  them  certain  rales  per  head. 
F>aeh  cow.  at  an  average,  yields  dally  froni  ‘M  to  34 

3iiaris  of  milk,  and  supples  300  Swiss  pounds  of  rheese 
uring  the  ■’>  months.  Ou  the  IKth  of  (K'lolx-r,  the  farmer 
resloret  Ihe  rows  to  the  difil*rent  proprietors.  Tlio 
cattle  are  then  fviaturcd  in  the  meadows,  which  have  biTn 
twice  rauwod,  until  the  lOth  or  llth  of  November,  wfum, 
•o  account  of  the  snow,  they  are  usually  remuied  to  the 
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•tohUa,  and  fed  during  winter  on  hay  and  after-grass. 
Throogbout  the  commune  of  Gruyire.  the  Inbab.  are 
above  poverty.  Daring  a part  of  the  year,  there  are  no4 
so  many  hands  In  the  cheese  country  as  are  required,  and 
these  are  of  course  borrowed  from  other  and  pwrer  com- 
munea.  Wages  are  very  high.  In  comparison  witli  most 
other  narta  of  SwltscrlatuL  being  about  2s.  *'<d.  a day, 
exclusive  of  living.  (Irnglis's  Su/ftterlau4,  ^c.,  p.  163. ; 
Case's  &‘irf/xceteiwf.  IL  990.) 

GUADALAXARA.  or  GUADALAJARA,  an  inland 
cite  of  Mexico,  cap.  of  the  state  of  same  name  (otherwise 
called  Xallsco),  In  a rich  and  exteoslve  plain,  on  the  Klo 
Grande  de  Santiago,  130  m.  from  the  Pacific,  and  376  m. 
W.N.W.  Mexico;  lat.  91°  V N..  long.  1<S»  '/  ly  W. 
Pop.,  which  in  1409  was  only  19,600,  hod  in  1993  reached 
46,900,  and  Is  now  probably  60,000  (Hard's  Mesieo,  II. 
367.),  so  that  It  is,  In  point  of  pop.,  the  second  city 
In  the  repubUc.  It  covers  a great  extent  of  ground,  and 
at  a distance  has  a very  picturesque  a]i|>earance.  Its  In- 
terior Is  also  handsome ; its  streets  arc  airy  and  well  laid 
out,  and  many  of  the  houses  extremely  good,  though 
mostly  of  only  one  storr.  There  are  14  squares,  the 
principal  of  which,  the  rlaxa  de  Armas,  has  in  it  the 
goremment-house.  In  which  the  congress  assembles : the 
cathedral,  a fine  edifice,  though  much  injurinl  hy  the 
earthquake  of  lK|g ; and  the  Portales  de  Comercio,  con- 
sisting uf  ptaxias  or  arcades  built  around  thri'e  large 
square  bloAi  uf  houses.  “ Within  the  town  the  Portales 
are  the  principal  rendesvous,  as  Asides  a number  of 
handsome  sht^.  well  provided  with  P.uropesui  and 
Chinese  manumetures,  they  contain  a variety  of  stalls 
covered  with  domestic  productions,  fruits  of  all  kinds, 
earthenware  frum  Tonala.  shoc^  in  quantities,  mangas, 
saddlery,  birds  in  cages,  **dulces’’ of  Calabaxate,  and  a 
tliousarid  other  trifles,  for  which  there  seems  to  be  an 
incessant  demand.  As  each  of  these  stalls  pays  a small 
ground  rent,  the  convents  to  which  the  Portales  belong 
^rive  from  them  a considerable  revenue.  They  are  the 
counterpart  of  the  ParUn  In  Mexico,  but  infinitely  more 
ornamental,  being  built  with  equal  solidity  ami  good 
Caste."  ( Ward.  11.  363.)  Besides  this  public  promenade, 
there  is  the  Basfo,  an  extensive  avenue  shadid  by  double 
rows  of  fine  trees,  having  a stream  flowing  through  ft, 
and  leading  to  the  Alameda,  a public  walk  " very  prettily 
laid  out,  for  the  trees,  instead  being  drawn  up  in  battle 
array.  In  lines,  intersecting  each  other  at  right  anglex 
like  the  streets,  are  made  to  cover  a large  tract  of  ground 
in  irregular  alleys,  while  in  summer  the  intervening 
spaces  are  filled  with  flowers,  particularly  roses,  which 

S;ive  both  life  and  variety  to  the  scene.  There  is  a 
ountaJn  too  In  the  centre,  and  a stream  of  water  all 
round."  ( Ward,  ti.  361,  363.)  Many  of  the  public  places 
are  adorned  with  fountrinx  Besides  the  cotnedral,  there 
are  several  churches,  with  numerous  monasteries  and 
convents,  a college  maintained  at  the  public  expense  on 
the  most  liberal  footing,  and  for  whVh  a m4gnificenC 
building  has  been  erected,  two  ecclesiastical  establish, 
menu  mr  the  education  of  young  women,  three  for  young 
mm.  five  boys'  schools,  a public  hospital,  bishop's  {wilace, 
mint  (a  fine  building),  aiM  a iwat  tneotre.  A large  pile 
of  building,  erected  during  the  Spanish  rule  for  a work- 
house, now  serves  as  a barrark  for  about  6iX)  mm.  I'he 
coflbehouset  are  tolerable,  and  the  shops  and  market-place 
arc  well  supplied  with  provisions,  Ac.,  but  the  last, 
which  is  large.  Is  very  ill-acpt,  and  the  hotels  or  inns  are 
said  to  be  filthy.  The  city  is  supplied  with  water  from 
Ihe  Cerrode  Col,  three  leagues  oiitant;  it  is  lighted  at 
night,  except  at  the  time  of  the  full  moon,  and  watched 
hy  a patrol.  Many  of  the  streeU  look  mrlaiirholy  and 
deserted,  “ most  of  the  lower  orders  being  nnnipud  in 
their  own  houses,  where  they  exercise  various  trades  in 
a small  way.  as  In  8an'  Lulx  They  are  good  black- 
smiths, rarpenterx  Bilversmiths,  ana  hatters,  and  are 
famous  for  their  skill  in  working  leather,  as  well  as  in 
manufrcturlng  a sort  of  porous  earthenware,  with  which 
they  supply  not  only  all  Mexico,  but  the  nelghlimiring 
states  U|mn  the  Pacific.  Shawls  of  striped  calico,  much 
used  by  the  lower  orders,  are  made  in  ronsidcrabla 
quantities,  as  were  formerly  blankets  ; but  this  branch  of 
trade,  after  suffering  much  in  1HI3,  when  the  port  of  San 
Bias  was  opened  by  (General  Crus,  has  been  destroyed 
entirely  by  the  late  Importations  from  the  U.  Stales." 
(ff’ara,  ti.  3.S7.)  There  is  at  present  little  or  no  foreign 
trade,  San  Bias  haring  been  nearly  atiandoned  fur  the 
ports  of  Mozatlan  and  Guaymas ; and  foreign  goods  are 
now  brought  overland,  chiefly  from  .San  Luis  or  Mexico. 
When  Mr.  Word  visited  Guadalaxara  there  was  but  one 
foreign  mercantile  bouse  in  It,  which  belonged  to  a 
HritUb  merchant.  This  city  was  founded  in  l.Vil.^d 
In  157(1  was  erected  Into  a bishopric.  Under  the  Spaniards 
it  was  the  cap  of  an  inteodemey  of  the  same  name,  and 
the  scat  of  a royal  e Hdu*wcu,  as  well  as  of  tome  Aourisb- 
liig  manufactures. 

la  no  part  of  Mexico  bare  republican  prindplea 
mailc  such  progress  as  in  the  state  of  tiuodalaxara. 
It  was  here  that  the  revolution  was  brought  to  ma- 
turity, that  the  rise  and  fall  of  Iturbide  was  eflected. 
3 U 4 
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AiiU  tb<-  l.iw  bjitUhing  .S)MiiuriU  from  the  roiintrr  parted 
t(u*  »4-ii4lu.  ‘i’ho  iT'm-iiimenl  hai  •howii  « faudabte 
jh'Bir**  to  promote  l>aiicJutrUo  *i*d  other 

M'hiMila  arc  IhrmiKhnut  the  itate  ; four  printing 

pr*****-!  hate  lx'«i  r*ublished  in  the  rap.  Bioce  the 
tevolullon  : aixi  by  the  ronstitulioii,  those  who.  after 
iHib,  are  unable  to  read,  will  lo«e  the  right  of  voting  at 
eU-etiuni  ; H7>d  in  no  part  of  Mexico  baa  BO  vigorous  and 
surre«»fnt  n nui'-buire  ixiii  made  to  the  enrroachmenU 
ol  the  •'ccli’ki.i'HcB.  <ir  the  influence  of  the  latter  lx>eo  lo 
much  diininl»itc«l.  (H'nrd't  MfJicv.  li.  XV}— 3t>4. ; Jluirt- 
Ihddl,  K>$at,  4-c.  • Fuitwtt  i Ifardt/:  Thompton's  Al~ 
4c) 

(d'ADALA&AKA,  a towD  of  Spain,  and  rap.  prov.  of 
Biiiiie  iJiune.  on  the  E.  iMnk  of  the  Heiiare*.  3.%  m. 
S.W.  Madrid;  lat.  40«^  .T3'  N.,  long.  3*^  |.V»  W.  Pop., 

itccordiiig  lo  Mill. inn.  6.73t>.  it  was  once  walled,  and 
Iriignients  of  its  walls  still  remain.  It  Is  wretchedly 
Ixiitl : the  onir  hnlldingt  of  any  mnsideratiun  being  the 
p:Uaeeof  the  liuke  del  Infant^o.  a large  edifice,  con- 
structed with  very  little  taste;  .md  the  church  of  the 
rranciscMns,  whirh  cnnbiins  a superb  mausoleum  of  the 
duke's  family,  said  to  l>e  stxoad  only  in  splendour  to  that 
of  the  K*curi.\l.  Here  Is  a bridgir  over  tl»«  Henarci, 
originally  huilt  hy  the  llumaiu,  and  restored  In  I7.V«.  A 
woollen  doth  bwlory  establishiKl  here  by  Philip  V., 
is  said  to  have  employed.  In  17H(},4,U(iU  hands,  besides 
^«ing  einployroent  in  spinning  to  no  fewer  than  40,000 
in  the  ailjarent  villages.  Uut,  as  might  have  b^i  anti- 
d}Mt(>d.  it  has  greatly  declined ; and  now  scarcely  p^s, 
and  most  probably  never  did  pay,  its  expenses,  llte 
town  is  the  K*at  of  a corregidor,  and  is  goveniad  by  an 
alcalde  of  the  first  class. 

trUADAl.QI.’I VIK,  a river  of  Spain,  haring  its 
sources  In  Murcia  and  I-a  Mancha,  and  flowing  S.W 
through  Andalu«iia.  The  source  calleii  tlie  Guadalqui. 
vir.  Is  in  the  Sierra  de  Casorla,  lat.  37'^  .M*  S.,  and 
long.  SSH'  W.  ; but  tlie  true  source,  and  that  most  dis- 
tant from  the  mouth,  the  Ouadarmena,  tIm’s  in  the  Sierra 
d(>  Alcaras,  not  far  rrom  the  town  so  cailtni ; lat.  4*< 
N.,  long.  W,  The  length  of  the  river  from  this 

(Hiint  is  340  m.  diri*ct  distance,  and  330  in.  along  the 
channi!l.  Tl»e  gimeral  directiini  is  .S.W.  by  W.  as  far 
ns  S«>ville,  w here  it  t-ikcs  a turn  nearly  S..  and.  after 
fonnitig  twulblondf,  Isla  *>>d  Isia  Minor,  flows 

rhroitgh  a marshy  iiM  most  unhealthy  flat  into  the  At- 
lantic. at  Kan  Luc.ar.  It  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  100 
tons  as  far  as  Seville,  and  for  boats  as  high  as  Cordova, 
774  ft.  above  the  si«a.  1'he  chief  affluents  are,  the  Jan- 
dula.  Guadiato,  Ih^mbrxar,  and  Biar,  on  tho  r.  bank  ; 
and  the  (iiudaliniar,  Guadiana  menor,  and  Xeall,  on 
the  1.  Of  these  the  Xenil,  flowing  through  Granada,  is 
the  lougest,  bring  I’iO  m.  long.  The  ancient  name  was 
Ha4i» : the  present  appellation  is  Arabic,  Wady^td-ktbir, 
the  great  river. 

GlfADELOUPK,  one  of  the  Windward  Islands,  In  the 
W:  Indies,  and  one  of  tlie  roost  valuable  colonies  tolong- 
ing  to  France,  lying  (inclusive  of  Grande- Terre)  be- 
tween  lat  l.V>:>K'aml  IfT^  13'  K.,  and  long.  IV  and 
Sl°  5.V  W.,  40  m.  S.K.  Antigua,  and  30  m.  w.  Dominica, 
Together  with  its  deiM-ndcncIns,  the  adjacent  islands  of 
Alarie-Galante,  I.a  Dcsiradc,  and  I..CS  Kaintes,  and  3-Sds 
of  the  island  of  Kt.  Martin  (Leeward  Islands),  the  area 
and  pop.,  in  l»3d,  of  the  colony,  has  been  estimated  as 
follows:— 
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Guadelou|>c  is  divided  Into  two  unequal  parts  by 
the  HtrUrc-talic , or  .Salt  River,  an  arm  of  the  sea  about 
5 ni.  ill  length,  and  varying  in  width  ftrom  3*J  to  120 
yards.  The  division  K.W.  of  this  inlet  Is  Gtiadeloune 
Vro|>rr  ; that  on  the  N.E.  is  called  Grande-Tcrrc : tne 
former  U of  an  oblong  shape ; lenfrth,  N.  to  S.,  abmt 
35  ni. ; average  breadth,  about  half  as  much;  area. 
hi.lP<P  hectares.  A rh.vln  of  volcanic  mountains,  coverisi 
with  woods,  runs  through  the  centre  of  the  Island, 
nearly  in  its  entire  length.  The  medium  height  of  its 
sunmiits  is  somewhat  more  than  3,000  ft.;  but,  near 
its  H.  extremity,  the  .Soi^^r»>rr.  a volcano  still  exhibiting 
[\  smouicb-riiig  activity,  rises  to  ft.luH  ft.  above  the  level 
»>f  tlie  ocean.  A multitude  of  rivulets,  by  which  every 
|Mrt  of  the  island  is  well  wateri'il,  run  down  the  flanks 
of  this  mmint.viii  chain : two  of  them,  llio  Goy.vvc  and 
I.ezantr,  arc  navigable  lor  small  craft,  and  highly  useful 
fur  the  cunveyanee,  upwards,  of  sca-mud.  lo  manure 
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\ the  lands,  and  downwards,  of  the  produce  of  the  land, 
Giiaik‘lou|ie  contains  manv  mineral  springs. 

Tho  island  of  Gr.-uide-'/'erre  ii  of  a trurngiihir  shape, 
and  has  an  area  of  aliout  53.033  hectares.  . It  is  little 
raised  almve  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  diflert  remarkably 
In  its  features  from  Guadelou|)«.  It  It  almost  a level 
plain,  with  only  a few  scattered  hills.  It  is  destitute  of 
woods,  and  Us  rivers  are  insignificant ; In  consequence 
of  which  tlie  rain,  which  is  much  loss  frequent  than  in 
Guadeluupe.  is  obligi'd  to  !)•  carefully  preserved  in 
cisterns.  Marie-Galantc,  a circular-shaped  island  about 
12m.  to  tlie  S.E..  is  traversed,  K.  to  W.,  by  a chain  of 
hills,  which,  like  those  of  Guadetnupi*.  abouiHl  in  timber. 

The  mean  temperature  of  tlie  year  at  Basse-Terre 
is  about  ^1^  P'ab. ; its  annual  range  is  br-tween  TIP 
and  In  the  sun,  tiro  UirmiHimcter  sometimes  rises 

to  130^^  Fah. ; the  heat  is,  however,  tetn|H*rMl  by 
land  or  sea-breeses.  The  atmosphere  is  remarkable  for 
humidity.  About  fiC  inches  of  run  falls  annually,  on  an 
average,  chiefly  between  tbe  middle  of  July  and  the 
middle  of  Uctober.  Like  the  other  Antilles,  Guadeiuupe. 
is  very  subject  to  hiirricartes.  and  shoriu  of  earthquakes 
are  freaueiit.  Tbt*  soU  Is  light  and  easy  of  tillage,  but 
its  productiveness  is  owing  more  to  the  heat  of  the  cli- 
mate and  tho  abundance  of  water  than  to  fts  richness. 
Tho  soil  of  Grando-Torre  is.  on  the  iKher  hand,  very 
rich.  Almost  every  part  of  that  island  is  capable  of 
cultivation,  and,  notwUnstandlng  the  deficiency  of  water, 
it  is  very  productive.  The  U»ul  surface  of  tbe  colony  Is 
said  lo  have  been  divided  as  follows,  in  1335 : — 


The  fullowtng  table  shows  the  mode  In  which  the  cul- 
tivated  lands  were  occupied,  in  |H3C,  thu  numtver  of 
slaves  employed,  and  the  quantities  of  produce  ob 
tallied : — 
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varietT,  and  was  Introdiicod  in  I7TJ0.  after  the  other  kinds 
were  found  to  have  degenerated.  For  the  last  fifti-en  years 
its  culture  has  very  much  increased,  and  In  a great  measure 
superseded  that  of  co0^.  Most  of  the  kitchen  vegetables 
of  Eurojw  are  raised  in  the  gardens  at  Basse- Tcrrr ; 
but  they  degenerate  rapidly ; tropical  fruits,  and  othera 
of  the  S.  of  Europe,  attain  considerable  perfection. 
Agriculture  has  been  much  Improved  of  late  years  by 
the  Introduction  of  the  plo^h  and  the  use  of  manure, 
including  lime,  salt,  Ac.  The  sugar  maniifarturo  has 
been  also  greatly  impruved  by  the  introduction  of  steam, 
mills.  The  live-stock  consists  prim*t|Mlly  of  black  cattle, 
sheep,  and  mules.  Guinea  grass  is  the  only  foraga 
grown. 

The  manufacturingestahlishments  arelimlted  to3  tan- 
neries. a pottery,  and  about  24  limekilns.  The  various 
trades  and  handicrafts  in  the  colony  are  exercised  by 
about  l.fiOO  individuals,  chiefly  whites,  or  free  coloured 
labourers.  There  is  no  fishery  on  any  extended  scale  ; 
but  about  30,000  kilogs.  of  fish  are  annually  taken.  Wo 
subjoin  an 

AccoVHT  cHhe  Quantity  and  Value  of  the  principal  Ar- 
the  Island  in  iK3«}. 
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Nearly  all  the  exported  articlea  arc  lent  to  France, 
Tt  lHMK'e  9*IOUis  of  the  tmporti  are  derived.  The  Iroport* 
are  chiefly  valted  meat  and  fl«h,  whoat  flour,  maiie, 
peiue  and  beans,  olive  oil,  cotton,  linen,  and  silk  fabrics, 
wine,  timber,  candles,  perfumery,  hats,  Xc.,  ^mounting, 
in  KW3,  to  the  value  of  'i>>.769,'il7  fr.  In  the  tame  year, 
M«  French  vessels,  of  the  aggregate  burden  of  70,Ov7 
tons,  entered,  apd  443,  of  the  ouruen  of  60,040  tons,  left 
the  Island : the  number  of  forei^  ships  which  entered 
and  left  was  1.46.  The  prlncip^u  ronnsteadt  and  ports 
are  those  of  Basse-Terre,  and  Mahault,  In  Guadeloupe ; 
Foinie-i-Fitrv.  and  Moule,  in  Grand^Tcrro;  the  road-  ' 
stead  of  Salntes,  and  a few  others. 

Guadeloupe  and  its  de|>endencies  are  divided  into  3 ar> 
rraidtssements,  6 cantons,  and  24  coinniuncii.  The  legis- 
lature consists  of  a governor,  and  a colonial  council  of 
30  mrmbc'rs.  elected  fur  5 years,  by  natives  of  Franco 
resilient  in  the  Ulaiui.  above  ii  years  of  age,‘paylng  taxes 
of  300  fr.  a year,  or  having  a capital  of  the  value  of  30, UM) 
fr.  In  i><96.  the  number  of  electors  was  1.092.  To  be 
eligible  for  a member  of  council,  an  indlridual  must  be 
30  years  of  age,  and  pay  taxes  to  the  amount  of  600  or  | 
possess  property  uf  the  value  of  60.000  fr.  In  1636,  619  ; 
persons  were  edible  for  counsellors.  There  is  a royal  ‘ 
rniirt  at  Basse-Terre  ; the  other  tribunals  are  9 courts  of 
assise.  3 of  original  Jurisdiction,  ami  6 tribunals  of  Jus- 
tices of  the  ]M>ace.  The  colony  has  a military  com- 
mandant, and  an  armed  force  of  2.13H  men,  iDcluding  100 
oflicers.  There  are  about  90  ecch^iastics,  upwards  of  AO 
puhUc  schools,  and  hospitals  Id  tho  chief  towns.  The 
public  revenue  for  IH.*>7  was  fixed  at  4.412316  fir.,  and  the 
expenditure  at  4,396367  fr..  leaving  a surplus  of  1&3AI 
fr. ; but  of  the  former  only  2,134.527  ft*,  were  contributed 
by  the  colony.  Basse-Terre,  tho  can.  of  Guadeloupe, 
attd  the  seat  of  government,  on  Us  S.W.  shore,  Is  clean, 
well  built,  and  contains  5.500  Inhab.  It  has  two  parish 
cliurches,  a government  house,  halt  of  Justice,  a large 
hospital,  an  arsenal,  some  good  public  fountains  and 
romcnades,  and  a fine  colonial  garden.  It  is  defended 
y several  batteries  on  the  side  or  the  sea.  i 

L'apesterre,  on  the  R.  side  of  the  island,  Is  Its  other  I 
chief  town.  Pointe  i-PItre,  a town  of  12, UU)  Inhab..  is  < 
situated  at  the  W.  end  of  Grande- Terre.  It  owes  its  I 

Crospi-rity  to  Its  excellent  port  It  is  regularly  built,  | 
n*  a hatulsome  church,  and  many  good  private  edifices.  | 
Several  forts  protect  Its  harbour.  The  other  towns  are  ! 
insignificant ; Mt  three  of  them,  besides  the  foregoing,  | 
have  their  nwrn  municipal  councils.  These  islands  were  | 
discovered  by  Culumnus,  in  1493  : the  French  took  | 
l>ossrssion  of  them  in  163.V  Guadeloupe  has,  on  several  i 
i)Cca*lo»s,  been  taken  by  the  English,  and  was  occupied  i 
by  liritisb  troops  from  iHlO  to  1615,  when  it  was  restored 
to  France.  (Soticfi  tmrUi  Cottmiea  Frunfar'ses,  tom.  1.  *,  i 
HeporU  ; Emye.  dtt  (inu  du  \ 

(il’AUIANA.  (an.  Anas.  Arab.  ff'adp-Ama),  a river  i 
nf  Spain,  riaing  in  tho  mountains  of  La  Mancha,  about 
1.4  m.  N.W.  of  VmaherTOoaa,  bd.  W N.,  kmc.  2^ 
4H'  W..  and  Sowing  through  New  Castile,  Eslremadura,  ■ 
and  a part  of  Portugal.  It  has  several  sources,  which 
lorm  small  connected  lakes,  called  the  Lagunas  do 
Puidcra  Its  direction  at  first  la  N’.N.W.  for  about 
.3(1  m. : it  then  disappears  among  the  marshes,  and  is  not  ' 
.rarrable  for  14  m.  It  rises  again  N.E.  of  Daymlel,  at  a 
place  called  Los  Ojos  de  Guyana,  with  a general  E. 
tUrci-tion  past  Merida,  as  far  as  BacUios.  where  it  turns  | 
S..  and  after  a very  tortuous  course  of  424  ra.,  enters 
(hr  .Atlantic  by  two  mouths.  It  is  oavigalde  about  4.4 
ni  as  far  as  Hcrtola,  to  the  falls  called  £7  Salto  del  LoOo. 
l^hc  chief  afllucnts  are  the  Gigucla,  the  Guadarranque, 
and  the  Oclras,  on  tho  r.,  aiultbe  Jabalon,  thd  Guada- 
Icma.  the  Ardilla  and  the  Chansa,  on  the  I.  bank.  With 
the  exception  of  the  Gigucla,  the  affluents  on  the  1.  bank 
are  by  far  tho  largest.  I 

Gl'ADIX  (an.  Accil.a  town  of  Spain,  prov.  Granada,  i 
on  the  river  of  same  name.  32  m.  W.  by  S.  Granada.  | 
and  216  ro.  S.  Madrid.  Pop.,  according  to  MlAano.  i 
9,110.  It  Is  an  old  walled  town,  with  stoep,  narrow,  and 
tNully-paved  streeU.  It  has  a cathedral,  built  in  the 
rurmthion  and  Composite  orders,  with  a handsome  por- 
tico, 5 par.  churches,  7 convents,  and  an  hospital . The  ap- 
proach to  the  town  Is  through  a fine  avenue  of  trees,  ara  ; 
the  surrounding  land  is  rich,  and  subjected  to  irrigation. 
The  chief  branch  of  industry  is  the  manufacture  of  large 
clasp  knives.  {Totmtend,  UL  103.)  Inglis  remarks  that 
**Gimdix  is  famous  for  its  midnight  frays."  It  Is  a 
bishop’s  sc4^  and  Is  the  seat  of  a corrcgldat  ( Ingti$,  11. 
196.) 

GUAHAKGA,  or  HUAMANGA.  called  also  San 
Juan  de  la  yictoria,  or  de  la  Frtmtera,  a city  of  Peru, 
cnp.  prov.,  on  the  river  of  same  name.  In  an  exten- 
sive ai>d  beautiful  plain,  210  m.  E.S.E.  Lima. and  |M.4m. 
W.N.NA’.  Cusco.  Pup.  2.4.000.?  It  is  well  built,  has  good 
sqii-ires  and  streets,  and  the  houses,  which  itto  of  stone, 
have  g.irdens  and  orchards  attached  to  them.  Alcedo 
aitlrni*  tliai  no  town  In  Peru  is  to  be  compared  with  it  as 
to  Its  bolldiiigi..-md  speaks  very  favourably  of  its  climate. 
U bas  a cathedral,  with  several  other  churches  and  con- 
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! vents ; and  a university  with  fiuniltlcs  of  phllovopiiy.  di- 
vinity, and  law.  Guamatiga  Is  the  scat  ui  an  intcn’dt'iit, 

I and  the  see  of  a bishop.  It  was  founded  hy  Pizarro,  im 
I the  site  of  an  Indian  village  of  the  same  name,  for  llio 
I convenience  of  the  trade  betwoen  Cuzco  and  Lima. 

I ; Mod.  Trae.,  xxvll.) 

i GUANAHE,  a town  of  the  rrpub.  Venezuela,  dc)>. 

I Orinoco,  prov.  Varinai,  on  a river  of  the  same  naMH*. 
4.4  m.  S.K.  'lYuxillo,  and  65  m.  N.N.E.  Varinas.  Pep. 
12,300.  It  has  wide  and  straight  stre<Hs.  and  tuMtly 
built  houses.  A handsome  church,  the  interior  of  w liirfi 
: Is  splendidly  adorned,  contains  a shrine  of  our  l..ady  of 
I Conomorato,  much  resorted  to  by  pilgriina  Tiie  chief 
wealth  of  the  Inhab.  is  derived  from  their  trade  in  caltlc, 
of  which  tht^  possets  large  herds  ; and  which,  loe<  iher 
with  mules,  Ac.,  they  export  by  way  of  Coro,  and  ruerta 
Cabello.  / r-  a v 

GUANAXlfATO,  or  GUANAJUATO,  an  Inland  ami 
mining  city  of  Mexico,  cap.  of  the  state  of  same  name,  in 
the  Sierra  de  Santa  R«»sa,  6.636  ft.  altovc  the  level  of  the 
sea,  and  in  the  very  ctmlrc  of  tho  richest  mining  Uisirici 
in  the  whole  country,  156  m.  N.W'.  Mexico ; lat.  si®  O'  l.V' 
N.,  lung.  79®  23'  Aj'  W.  P<m>.,  including  lU  suburlx.  ar  - 
cording  to  Humboldt.  inlNai,  70.600,  which  numl>er  hail, 
however,  dlminUhi>d  to  34,000  in  1835.  The  town  Is  very 
Irregularly  built : the  sirens  arc  full  of  asctnits  and  de- 
scents, many  of  which  are  so  steep  as  to  render  the  me  of 
four  mules  In  the  carris^s  of  the  more  wealthy  inimldt- 
ants  almost  universal.  The  open  spaces  cannot  be  railcil 
squares,  for  they  are  of  irn'guiar  and  lndescril>ablc  forms  : 
the  whole  city,  in  short,  Is  distributed  here  and  there, 
wherever  vacancies  at  all  adapted  for  building  have  b«-cn 
left  by  the  mountains.  One  part  Is  so  hidden  fr(>ni  an- 
other,  that,  viewed  (yoro  the  streets,  it  appear«  to  be  a 
small  town,  " It  Is  only  by  ascending  the  heights  on  (tic 
opposite  sMcthat  a view  (s  gained  of  tho  whole  valiey, 
broken  into  ravine's,  along  the  skies  of  which  the  town  *is 
built.  Surveyed  fiom  this  point,  the  novelty  of  iu  situ- 
ation strikes  the  strong  with  astonishment.  In  some 
placet  it  is  seen  spreading  out  into  the  form  of  an  am- 
phitheatre ; in  others,  stretching  along  a narrow  ridge  ; 
white  the  ranges  of  the  habitationi.  accommodated  to 
the  broken  ground,  present  the  most  fantastic  gruu|  s." 
(Mod.  Trtn.  xxvi.  2.)  The  houses  also  have  a siugular 
appearance : they  are  large,  and  well  built  of  hewn  shme, 
but  disfigured  by  thdr  fronts  being  pointed  uf  the  ga)est 
colours  I Some  of  the  residences  belonging  to  the  prin- 
cipal bmilies  are,  however,  really  mamlBcent,  as  are  tho 
churches,  and  (be  Alhondiga,  or  pimlic  granary.  But 
the  civil  war.  and  the  decay  of  the  mines,  has  infilcted 
great  and.  perhaps,  Irrepariwe  injury  on  the  city.  The 
town  and  its  suburla  have  numerous  amalgamation  works, 
one  of  which  sometimes  occupies  a whole  ravine,  the  spaevs 
above,  oo  either  side,  being  crowded  with  miners’  outs. 
Guanaxuato  auflers  two  serious  inconveniences  •,  oih>  is, 
a scarcity  of  water,  there  being  within  the  city  only  a few 
cisterns  belonging  to  wealthy  individuals  ; so  that  most 
part  of  this  important  necessary  has  to  be  brought  a 
distance  of  3 m.  upon  the  backs  of  asses  : the  other 
is,  that  during  a portion  of  the  year  It  is  liable  to  in- 
undation from  the  torrents  whjch  descend  ftoro  the 
mountains,  and,  though  works  to  prevent  this  have  b^n 
constructed  at  a great  expense,  few  rears  pats  without 
tome  aeddenU  occurring.  Some  of  the  public  high- 
ways have  been  strangely  neglected.  On  approaching 
Guanaxuato  from  the  M..  there  Is,  Indeed  a raiietl 
path  for  foot-passengers,  but  coaches  and  animals  of 
all  kinds  have  to  proceed  up  the  bed  of  a river,  which 
during  tho  rainy  season  rushes  along  with  dangerous 
impHuosity. 

This  town  has  been  entirely  created  hy  the  mines  which 
surround  It.  In  tho  vicinity  of  some  of  them,  little 
piu'blot.  as  Valcnctana.  Kayas,  Serena,  Ac.,  hare  been 
formed,  which  may  be  considered  as  its  suburbs.  The 
first  mine  — that  of  St.  Barnabe  — was  opened  in  IM6; 
but  it  is  only  within  the  last  70  or  60  years  that  the  mines 
of  Guanaxuato  have  become  so  famous.  In  36  years, 
vii.  from  i76*'>  to  1603.  they  produced  gold  and  silver  of 
(be  value  of  l66,0(X).nou  piastres,  or  12,7M.0601bc.  tr. ; the 
annual  average  produce  being  556,000  marcs  of  silver,  nr 
364,911  lbs.tr. .and  from  I .-'lOOto  l,M)marcsofgnld.  ( Mod. 

\ TVue.  xxvi.  3.)  The  Veta^Madre,  or  great  “molhcr- 
. vein,"  It  composed  of  several  narallel  veins  running  N.W. 

''  and  S.E.  for  rather  more  tnan  5 leagues,  within  which 
distance  there  hare  Ix'en  upwards  of  100  shafts  opened. 
According  to  Humh<>]dt,  tne  mother-vein  has  yielded 
more  than  a fourth  port  of  the  silver  of  Mexico,  and  a 
sixth  part  of  the  produce  of  all  America.  The  prltKinal 
miues  situated  on  this  vein  are  thotc  of  Valenclana, 

Juan  de  Kayas,  Mellado,  Secho,  Cata,  lepeyac,  Serena, 
Ac.  When  Hurobuklt  visited  these  works  In  i803,  they 
emnloj-ed  .4,000  workmen,  I.H96grindlngmilU,  and  14.618 
mules ; and  before  the  rrvolutlon  of  1610,  they  yielded.  In 
all,  lO.UOO  mule -loads  of  ore,  of  11  arrobas  (27nlbs.)  each, 
we«*klj  ; making  62.T'62  p.-trccls  of  38  quintals  of  ore 
yr-xrly,  worth  7.727,4(Xt  dollars.  Of  this  quantity,  tho 
' mine  of  Valeoctoiia  alone  produced  from  5,(XK)  to  6,000 
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lojkcU,  Rartu  I. MO,  and  tha  other  nlnoi  the  remainder. 

1 l‘vttuetr$  AWr.dc.,  906,  907.)  Aecvrdiox  to  Mr.  Ward. 
(ii«  tnocber-vHu  supplied  bullion  from  I7(i6  to  19%»  (the 
date  of  hla  publieauuii ),  of  the  valtio  of  9>&,93A»736  dol- 
lars. (/ft.  it.  |N(|.) 

“The  mine  of  ValenrUna."  sari  HuinboMt,  “ Is  the 
sole  example  of  a mine  whieh.  for  lurtj  fears,  has  never 
fielded  less  to  Its  proprietors  than  from  9.00U.UQO  to 
S.taiU.OOit  Ir.  (MO.OOn  to  lOO.lMttf.)  annual  profit."  {Potit.  \ 
Anap.  Ul.  I9i.>.  It  is  at  the  N.W.  exueuiitf  of  the 
iiKHher.vein.  After  havinx  l>wn  abandoned  fora  lonx 
period  a«  un|>romista(,  tt  ba’gaii  again  to  be  wrought 
about  170'i,  bv  M.  Ubregun,  a vouug  Spaniard  without 
capital,  but  with  good  riWlt  auu  great  perseverance.  In ' 
I7CH  constderable  quantities  of  silver  began  to  be  ex-, 
trarted  from  It;  and  from  1771  till  IfifM,  it  coostentlf ' 
firided  ail  annual  produce  of  liKi.nocif.,  the  net  profit  to  ; 
the  proprietors  being  in  some  years  as  much  as  9M,n00/.  I ' 
At  that  |ieriud.  I.Miu  men  were  employed  In  tbe  Iniertor 
of  iiie  mine,  Imliies  .tOO  mtm,  women,  and  children  em- 
ployed wiihout  In  dlflTen*nt  ways;  and  ValencUna  (a 
toonwhicli  «fterwardsruiitAinndVi.iiUilQhab.),  ataneariy 
part  ufUu'se  priH'ecdlugs,  sprang  up,  and  had  between' 
7,i><0  and  M.uuu  iiilisb.  uii  the  very  spot  where  goats  had  | 
bt-en  browsing  lU  years  before.  The  marhinery  of  Uils 
cuU-braled  luiue  was  much  injured  by  HIdalM  in  1810,  i 
aud  destroyed  by  Mina  aAer  bU  unsucressfuT  attack  on ! 
ttiuiuguatu  in  lalH.  When  tbe  Anglo- Mexican  Mining  I 
Ass  icUlion  undertook  to  drain  and  work  the  mine,  lt| 
aas  nearly  3-4ths  llllod  with  water,  and  the  town  of i 
Vaicneiaua  had  become  a rulued  place,  alih  only  about] 


4.000  inhab.;  and  notwithstanding  the  expendhure  of  vast 
sums  by  tbe  Association  it  has  not  hltocrto  reooverad 
its  former  productiveness. 

Mucb  of  the  landed  property  In  this  and  the 
botiring  states,  belongs  to  tbe  great  mining  familms 
resident  In  Guanajuato.  Tbe  vicinity  of  this  city 
abounds  with  Ullage4and,  yielding  rich  crops  of  wheat, 
barley,  malse,  Ac.,  orchards,  gardiras,  Ac.  Agriculture 
has  been  much  depressed  through  the  kijury  done  to  the 
ntoes,  and  the  suspensiun  of  mining  lateurs.  Guanaa- 
uato  was  founded  in  IMA.  constituted  a town  in  1619,  and 
acUy  in  1741.  ( //wmhuAff ; Hard;  tfardg  ; PoimttUt 
Sketekt*  of  Socifttf  in  Metieo  ; .tfwd,  7^0*.,  1^.) 

GUATEMALA,  GUATIMALA,  or  CENTRAL 
AMERICA.  Under  this  term  Is  incltsded  the  loug  and 
comparatively  narrow  tract  of  country  connc'ctlng  the  con- 
tinents of  N . and  8.  America,  lying  Mween  lai.  8^  V and 
Ifi^atK  N..  and  long.  andM^  ir  W. ; having  N. 

(he  Mexk^  provinces  Tabasco  and  Yocatan.  and  tha 
Bay  of  Honduras,  K.  the  Caribbean  8ea  and  tbe  Colum- 
bian province  of  the  Isthmus,  and  S.  and  W’.  tbe  Pacific 
Ocean;  length.  N.W.  to  8.K..  about  l.fsxim. ; breadth 
varnng  from  90  to  960  m.  BesicU>s  the  British  settlement 
of  Honduras,  and  the  Independent  territories  of  the  Mos- 
quito Indians  and  Poysls,  Central  America  includes  the 
territories  of  6 republicsn  states,  and  a federal  district 
common  to  the  latter,  the  area.  |mw..  Ac.  of  which  have 
been  estimated  as  follows  by  Don  G.  Galindo  In  the  G<t^ 
graphtetU  Jsunsaf,  vol.  vL,  and  the  Jmer$cn»  Alnumeck 
for  1840:^ 


AqpahIkVi 

Ar«a  la 

Kwg.  iq.a. 

PepaWMem. 

CUsTTewaa 

IndiaM. 

WtUMS. 

IrJwllwns.  1 Toul  Pop. 

1 (histsmsis  • . • . 

t OwvaUrwsagW 

Hondyru  .... 

4 Nka/sgua  • - • • 

A SalvwUe  • . • • 

6 I'ovta-KlCW  • • • 

FnMval  IdMiicl*  • 

196,000 

] 6UU/XI0 

im/vn 

6u/r<u 

X..,<sO 

104,000 

TIMOO 

llUJliO 

COjOU 

IVH/UU 

ivmo 

170ZU0 

WOfVO 

lws*0 

18il,U(IU 

' IXA»* 

1 sr>t,iHiu 

1 SWUMO 
AMUsai 
SA(i,lOl 
snn>sn 
J.UMSVI 
66.nuo 

(•ua'nnals. 

OwrMiivnsngw. 

roRMjwfwa- 

lifM. 

Sm  V’InrsRiw 
Ksn  JasA 
han  jWvador. 

Totu  - . .1  i9agno  74tuxu  > ssxgHio 

77M,ISV  «,UUQ,(Kn 

The  ftl*ove  table  has  few  pratenslnoi  to  accuracy,  no  go. 
ncrol  o'lisiit  having  beuii  taken  since  the  doclarslion  of 
iitdepcndeoce.  lu  the  pop.  of  Honduras  is  Included 
(hat  of  tbe  Mosquito  coast;  that  of  Guatemala  com- 
piisri  the  UriUsb  settlers  of  Belize.  Ac.,  amounting  to 
about  t.tKMi;  and  to  that  of  Wuetaltenaneo  are  SiM^ 
6.I5.S  Inhali.  of  thu  prov.  Socunusco  on  (lie  Pacific,  which 
has  reiiiahie<l,  since  IN^'3,  as  a neutral  territory  between 
Central  America  ami  Mi'Xlco. 

PSpjifco/  Orography.  — No  very  distinct  mountain 
chain  tr.iverses  Guatemala,  hut  an  elevated  plateau  ucru> 
pits  the  central  ]>arts  of  the  country,  forming  a kind  of 
chiia  of  communhathin  between  tbe  Cordilleras  of  8. 
America  and  the  mounuin  chains  of  Mexico.  This 
plateau  rises  much  more  precipitously  fWiio  the  side  of 
the  Pacific  than  the  AllwiUc.  the  general  slope  of  the 
c<nuilry  bring  to  (be  N.E.  The  tahlv-land  rises  siso 
riMtsiilerabiy  as  It  proceeds  N.W.:  in  t^la>Hica  and 
Nicaragua  its  liighest  (tarts  are  of  very  moderate  elo 
v.Ui»n.  and  the  Issc  itf  Niraragiia.  situated  in  a plain 
b«KtiHU*«l  on  either  side  hy  lilUs  of  no  great  height,  is  less 
than  IM  ft  almve  tt>e  level  vf  the  l'.*td(lc.  In  the  states 
ol  l•ltal«'ml«)a  .vml  Quesaltenangu,  the  table-land  aver.ages 
periis|»s  .l.issi  It.  in  In-lght  aU'^e  the  cHi'an  : Ihe  loftiest 
summits,  which  are  either  active  or  eMliicI  volcanoes, 
iH-ing  m th.4t  part  of  the  ron'rileratioii.  The  Water 
Vot.'ami,  lumr  Gu.itemsla.  so  called  from  its  Irvquently 
cmitlt’ig  torrents  of  hot  water  aud  stones,  but  never  fire, 
is  TLirtO  ft.  above  the  Pacific.  There  are  two  large 
plains  — (hose  of  Nicaragua  and  Comayagua,  besiilM 
many  of  lets  size  on  the  bauki  of  the  larger  rivers  and 
along  the  shores:  tlicM*  {•riiiciioUly  i*o  si»t  of  extensive 
savannahs  with  rich  paHtirage  intrrs|wrsi*d  with  clumps 
of  trees.  AH  (he  largt-r  rivi-rs  flow  N .K.  or  K.,  the  prox- 
imity of  file  high  in«Hintaiti  range  to  the  Pacific  permitting 
Imt  a short  course  to  (hose  flowing  W.  Tire  chief  are 
the  Motagua.  Honda.  Belisc,  Polochle,  Rio  do  fiegnria, 
tne  .Sao  Tcin.  connecting  the  lake  of  Nicaragua  with  the 
Athinlic,  AC.;  tho  banks  of  must  of  them  arc  richly 
wuo.ied.  Tlie  Mutagii.n  Isof  ronsideraide  sue.  and  useful 
for  the  convryam-c  of  European  aini  oOier  goods  into  the 
liilerior  of  GualeTn.ila.  riie  lake  of  Nicaragua,  130  m. 
long  by  more  than  40  m.  avorige  breadth,  is  by  far  the 
most  im|x>riant,  and  It  will  (trobahly  form  an  iiit)>urtant 
puT  of  the  (>roje.  u-d  w.-uet  coinnniidcatiou  belart-en  the 
Ailaulic  and  IhtcHUt  ( i'or  further  details,  see  Nicxas- 
ui’a.  I.AKS  ) Tiie  other  pr<ucij>al  lakes  arc  the  Gnlfo- 
J>ntee,  a<Hl  titosc  of  lafni  or  Miuiagua,  Petcii,  Atilan. 
Amatiiait,  Ac.  The  Goiro.l)ohe,  lit  m.  long  by  10 

• Thi,  U a tWeW  iW*  rity  of  Han  v,3i,a>l«r.  to  m.  In  clittnc- 

•sr,  auli  a far>h,t  raMmwoat  |m  tii,  iwn  JrUs  itw  Is  kuIihW  UM 
rMtlatawU  uf  Ulnmad  W|  ib»  tWiCiC. 


broad.  recMvei  sereral  rivers,  and  discharges  Hscif  by  tbe 
Klo  Doke  Into  Ihe  Bay  of  Honduras.  Central  Americn 
possesses  an  advont.-ige  over  Mexico  In  having  excellent 
harbours  oo  both  seas ; its  coasts  are  Indented  by  deep 
and  capacious  gulphs,  as  tbusc  of  San  Juan  and  Chir^ 
qui,  on  the  Caidbl^n  Sea,  atKl  of  Nimya,  Papago,  ai^ 
^Dchagiia,  on  the  Pacific.  A few  islands  surround  the 
shores,  but  they  require  no  descripiluo.  (Ga/nsdo,  im 
(ievgr.  Jummal,  vi.,  Ac.) 

Cn'matc.  — The  coast  plaint  are  luhject  to  riolmt  tro- 
pical heats,  and  are  very  unhealthy,  es|)ccially  those  oo 
the  Caribbean  Sea,  where  fevers  incessantly  prevail. 
'I'hcse  are  chiefly  inhabited  by  the  Indian  pop.,  whoso 
c«>nstitu(lons  are  better  able  to  resist  the  pMtiferoua 
nature  of  tbe  atmosphere  than  those  of  Kurt^ans.  The 
ciimale  of  the  table-land  varies  according  to  its  elevatior, 
but  an  equable,  moderate,  and  agreeable  temperature  may 
be  ubialncd  there  ail  tbe  year  round,  with  a perfb.-tly 
healthy  climate.  The  dry  season  lasts  from  October  to 
tlie  end  of  Mar,  during  wuch  N.  winds  prevail : and  In 
tbe  table-land,  in  November  and  December,  water  ex- 
|HMed  to  the  open  air  at  night,  is  sometimes,  though 
rsrely,  covered  with  a thin  pellicle  of  Ice.  The  rest  of 
the  year  is  entitled  Ihe  wet  season  ; but  Uh>  rains,  though 
heavy,  last  ooly  during  tlie  night,  and  the  days  are  fair 
and  cloudless.  Earthquakes  are  very  frequent.  Goiirt 
is  a common  disease  in  the  high  reghms  of  Central  Anu^ 
rica. 

Mineral  Protfstrfs.—  The  precious  metals  are  found  in 
great  abundanoe  in  Honduras,  Costa  Rka.  and  other 
provinces;  with  copper.  Iron,  lead,  nickel,  line,  anU- 
roony,  Ac. 

Tkf  VegetabU  Produet$  are  of  greater  importance. 
Tbe  forests  yield  many  valuable  kinds  of  timber,  includ- 
ing maliogany,  cedar,  polo  <U  marin,  a s)>ccies  of  wood 
well  adapted  for  sblp-buildlQg.  Ac.  But  tbe  logwood 
tree  (Hmmatotylon  Campfoauamum,  Linn.)  Is  by  far 
tlie  most  valuable  of  the  products  of  the  forests.  It  Is 
ftHind  here  and  in  the  adjnmlng  peninsula  of  Yucatan  in 
the  greatest  p»*rfmlon,  and  is  a most  important  antclrof 
export ; a species  of  Brazil  wood  U also  ex|*orted. 
Among  the  other  vegetable  products  may  be  enume- 
rated the  dragon's  blood,  mastic,  patma  Ckrutt,  and 
other  balsamic,  aromatic,  and  mertL'inal  plants ; with 
tbe  sugar-cane,  cocoa,  indigo,  cofFre,  tobacco,  a^  cot- 
ton, which  are  extensively  cultivated.  The  crops  vary 
according  to  tbe  elevation  of  the  surface.  Below  the 
level  of  3,000  ft.,  indigo,  cotton,  sugar,  and  cocoa, 
are  the  priuclpal.  The  lost  is  chiefly  grown  along  the 
shores  of  the  Pacific,  and  that  of  hocwusco  was  es- 
teemed by  the  .Spaniards  the  best  furuished  br  their  Ame- 
ricau  posscasious.  The  fbdcrol  district  is  tUsUnguiabed 
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for  tb«  f?rowth  of  lodigo.  to  which  the  agrlcultuHtU 
doTOtc  thrlr  atteotion  lo  exclufivoljr,  m aJraovt  whuiljr  to 
neglect  the  ctiltlratlon  of  article!  of  prime  necettitv. 
The  culture  of  ItKligo  U,  howercr.  very  general  througo- 
out  Central  America,  and,  according  to  Humboldt,  it  wa! 
fonnerly  pmalm-ed  to  the  value  of  12  milltona  of  livrce  a 

C<or.  Between  the  height!  of  8.00Q  aod  6,000  ft.,  the 
opal,  or  cochineal  plant,  Ir  a favourite  oMcct  of  cultf* 
vation,  particularly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  fiuatemala. 
Maise  la  geueniliy  grown,  biit  wheat  only  In  the  high 
table-land  In  the  N. : it  U almoct  unknown  In  Nicaragua 
and  Cofta-Hica.  Flax  and  hemp,  though  they  grow  lux- 
uriantly, receive  little  attention,  owing  to  the  tuperior 
(acilitiM  for  growing  and  maiiufa^urlng  cotton  ; and  va- 
nilla U euAhred  to  run  to  watte  for  want  of  hands  to 
gather  and  prepare  it.  Among  the  remaining  kinds  of 
produce,  are  tamarinds,  cassia,  long  pepper,  ginger,  and 
other*,  which,  though  highly  useful,  are  little  known  In 
commerce.  A fruit  i^led  the  cA«coaapofc,  yielding  a great 
deal  of  substantial  oourlshnumt,  supplie*  the  place  of 
maiie,  and  forms  a principal  article  in  the  traffle  of  sonne 
provinces. 

.Horses,  asses,  sheep,  gosts,  and  hogs,  hav. 
log  been  introdur^  by  the  Spaniards,  ere  now  found 
In  great  abundance.  Large  flock*  ot  ibeep  are  reared 
br  the  Ladimot  on  the  table-land  of  Quesaltenango 
alinoet  *ole)v  for  tbdr  wool,  their  flesh  being  very  ex- 
pensive, and  only  met  with  at  the  table*  of  the  wealthy. 
Iromeiue  herds  of  cattle  are  pastured  in  the  graslng 
farms  of  Ntenragua,  where  the  oiuntr^*  is  not  favourable 
for  breeding  sheep,  and  the  most  valuable  resources  of 
Owia  Rica  are  in  Us  cattle,  sheep,  bogs,  and  goats. 
The  horse*  are  not  good ; but  the  nulM  are  very  su- 
perior. 

Thf  wild  animt:U  comprise  the  American  tiger,  wolf, 
tapir,  mountain-cow,  wild  goat,  wild  strit»ed  boar,  flytog 
squirrel,  the  xoriUOs  not^  fur  its  fetid  odour,  Ac. 
Few  of  them  are  very  formidable  ; but  the  densely 
wooded  coast  of  the  Facifle  is  much  infested  by  dan- 
gerous reptiles.  Including  the  cayman,  and  several 
venomous  serpents.  The  birds  exhibit  the  most  beau- 
tiful plumage.  Locusts  occasionally  cause  extensive 
devnsUtion.  and  in  some  provs.  swarms  of  warrior.ant* 
frequml  one  hoiiee  after  another,  clearing  it,  however, 
of  all  other  vermin.  The  poarl-oyster  Is  found  on  the 

C«M«tS- 

y;.d»srry.— Agriculture,  and  cettle  and  sheep  breeding, 
■re  the  chief  occupations  of  the  people:  but  the  manu- 
factures are  not  quite  unimportant.  While  It  belonged 
to  St>ain  Guatemala  produced  most  of  the  cotton  and 
woollen  fabrics  required  for  its  owu  consumption:  at 


S'esent  the  fomier  are  chiefly  Imported  from  Great 
ritaln.  but  ccMirse  woollens  are  still  manufacture, 
together  with  some  cotton  cloths,  caps,  hats,  Ac. 
A good  many  hands  are  also  employed  in  makiug  earth- 
eoware,  frinilture,  wooden  articles  In  cabinet  work,  Jte.. 
and  an  Inland  trade  Is  carried  on  In  mat*,  woven  ol 
diflbreut  colour*  by  tbe  Indians,  and  used  at  Gua. 
temala  as  carpets. 

**  From  the  mine  called  Ttwtn^al'*  (Costa  Rica),  says 
Aloedo,  '*Dot  less  riches  have  been  extracted  than  from 
that  of  Potosl  in  Peru."  That  state  has  also  the  gold 
mine  of  Aguacate,  which  began  to  be  wrought  about 
iKtl  ; but  we  have  no  recent  accounts  of  its  produce. 
Several  companies  have  been  at  different  thnes  formed 
to  work  this  and  other  mines,  and  the  government 
have  long  been  endeavouring  to  induce  capitatist*  to 
undertake  tbe  working  of  the  silver  mines  In  tbe  prov.  of 
Comayagua  (Honduras).  In  the  prov.  ChiquJmuU.  In 
the  same  state,  some  mines  have  oeen  wrought  to  con- 
siderable advantage.  According  to  a report  of  the  assay 
master  of  the  mint,  every  cwt.  of  ore  frmm  these  mlues 
fonnerly  yielded  17  marcs  6 3*8  os.  (the  marc^  M oi.) 
of  sliver.  A mine  at  Tabanco,  In  Salva^r,  used  to 
be  wrought  to  advantage  by  an  English  bouse  in  Bellse. 
Most  of  tbe  metallic  wiMth  raised  in  Honduras  Is 
smuggled  In  bullion  through  Bellse,  and  the  .Mosouito 
coast  to  Jamaica ; not  more  than  l-3d  part  of  the  whole 
obtained  In  the  Confederation  being  sent  to  tbe  bead  mint. 
Owing,  however,  to  the  coinage  duties  In  Mexico,  Peru, 
and  Chili,  considerable  quantities  of  the  precious  met^s 
are  sent  from  those  countries  to  be  coined  at  tbe  mint  of 
Guatemala.  At  Tegucigalpa,  In  Honduras,  there  is  a 
mint  coining  about  1,400  dollar*  a-week  of  masqutqHiHat 
or  cut  money.  Private  coining,  and  base  money,  are 
common,  especially  in  Nicaragua. 

Commerce.  — The  foreign  trade  of  the  Confederation, 
though  considerable,  U ^Slng  compart  with  whid  It 
might  be  were  tbe  inhabitants  Intelligent  and  enter- 
prising. Tbe  principal  artlelos  of  export  are  bullion, 
indigo,  cochlm^,  dye-woods,  sarsapiudlla.  balsam  of 
Peru,  bides,  tortoiseshell,  Ac.  The  Imports  consist 
chiefly  of  cotton,  Unen,  and  silk  fabrics } hardware,  and 
cutleiTi  earthenware,  wines,  trinkets,  ftc.  The  trade 
Is  principally  in  tbe  bands  of  the  English  and  Americans ; 
but  being  mostly  carried  on  through  Beliae,  Us  amount 
connot  bo  exactly  spedfled.  Tbe  principal  ports  oo  tbe 
PaciBc  are  Rcalejo,  Calderas,  La  Union,  Liberta^ 
Acajutia,  and  Istapa ; those  on  the  Bay  of  Honduras 
and  the  Caribbean  Si»  are  Omoa,  TruxlUo,  and  Saa 
Juan  de  Nicaragua.  Tbe  following  is  a 


Srs*rssiurr  of  tbe  (Quantities  and  Value  of  Goods  imported  into  and  exported  from  Ontral  America,  In  188A. 
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The  Government  Is  modelled  on  that  of  the  U-  States. 
Since  18M,  Central  Aroertca  has  formed  a federal  repub- 
lic, with  a president,  vice-president,  senate,  and  a bouse 
of  representatives.  The  house  o(  rcpreseotatlves  Is  com- 
posed of  deputies  selects’ll  by  the  people  In  the  propor- 
tion of  one  to  every  30.(M)  inliab. ; half  its  members  are 
re-elected  annually.  The  senate  consists  of  two  members 
from  each  state ; one  third  of  the  senators  are  re-elected 
evrnr  year.  The  president  and  vice-president.  el€^*tod 
for  four  years,  are  eotinsted  aith  the  executive  ]*owcr. 
Titcrc  Is  a supreme  court  of  Justice.  roni|>osed  of  tlx 
members  elected  by  the  people,  which  decides  la  cases  of 
final  Jurisdiction,  and  has  a power  of  Judicature  over  the 
prevident,  senators,  ambassadors  to  foreign  states,  secre- 
taries of  state,  and  other  fuiictionarles.  One  third  of  its 
members  are  re-elected  every  two  yeara  All  clectiooi 
are  conducted  through  tbe  inudium  of  electoral  colleges, 
as  III  FraiKe. 

Each  of  lb«  state*  has  for  Us  internal  government  an 


assembly  of  deputies,  a council  with  powers  similar  to 
the  senate,  and  a chief  and  deputy  chief  with  fonctions 
similar  to  those  of  tbe  president  and  vice-president. 
The  cities,  towns,  and  vlJiaxes  have  municlpaJities,  tbe 
members  of  which  arc  annually  elected,  and  at  which  tbe 
a/cstdes,  or  chief  Justices,  preside.  Three  ministers  of 
state,  appointed  by  the  president,  superintend  tbe  de- 
partments of  foreign  and  home  allkirt,  floance,  and 
war.  In  the  state  of  Guatemala  the  .Spanish  laws  have 
been  entireljr  atkolished,  and  the  code  compiled  by  Mr. 
Livingston,  of  the  U.  Stales,  substituted  in  their  stead. 

Retigiom  F.ftabti»kment$.  — The  Roman  Catholic  Is 
the  csublishcd  rellgton,  bnt  complete  religlout  toler- 
ation exUts.  The  archbishop  of  Guatemala  is  primate : 
there  are  three  bUhopt,  those  of  I«eon,  Comayagua.  ana 
I Ciudad  Resd ; and  the  whole  country  Is  divided  into 
I about  300  parlshei,  each  liavlngjt  curate  with  an  income 
j of  almut  1 AOO  dollars  a rear.  The  monastic  orders  hare 
ibccn  wholly  supprcssoil;  and  the  few  uunoerlet  that 


MO  GUATEMALA  (SANTIAGO  1)E). 

cMst  arc  Dot  permitted  to  eniorce  ilie  midonre  of  thHr 
iimiatrt  againit  their  will.  K.iclt  uf  th4*M*  rKiablithmentx 
ii.u  aUachfd  to  it  a free  Mhnol  for  Uu:  educ-Allua  of  the 
|iu>ir  In  reading,  writing,  arltlunrtlc.  and  rcUglout  priu* 
cipic*.  SUrerr  U entirely  abulUhoil. 

}*(opU.  — The  Indlatu  of  the  itaic  of  GuatiMala  pre* 
H>rTC  lo  a creat  decree  ibvir  aburiginal  languaf^ct  and  cut* 
tum>.  but  111  the  utlier  atatc*  they  ipeak  a Castilian  patoit, 
and  tlieir  maaoert  are  aMimilated  tu  tho«e  of  the  maM  of 
the  pop.  The  chief  occupation  of  the  settled  tribes  is 
agriculture;  siime  are  engagetl  as  workmen  in  various ma* 
niilactures.  Tbi*y  lire  in  great  harmony  with  the  whites, 
but  eutertaiii  a dislike  to  the  4sd/>io«.  The  latter 
are  a iniKcd  breed  between  the  whites  and  Indian  tribes  ; 
ihi'ir  complexions  are  much  f.\lrer  than  those  uf  the  W. 
Indian  muiaiiocs,  and  many  are  little  dtstinguishatde  In 
appswrance  from  the  whiles.  The  Utter  are  mostly  of 
Spanish  descent.  It  Is  alleged,  but  we  are  very  duuMful 
as  to  the  authentii'Uy  of  the  statement,  that  among 
tile  whites  and  Uilimu  there  Is  an  citraor^inary  eaceu 
of  lemale  over  male  births,  the  former  being  to  the  latter, 
it  is  said,  nearly  at  C to  4 1 Among  the  Indians  the  births 
uf  males  and  females  arc  about  cquaL  (Geog.Joum. 
si.  l-ib.) 

//(S/or#.  — The  N.K.  coast  of  this  regkm  was  dls* 
corcrod  by  Columbus  In  1502.  Most  pari  of  It  was  con- 
quered by  the  SpanUrds  atmut  1-VJ1,  and  erected  Into  a 
caouin-geoenUship  by  the  emperor  Cliarles  V.,  In  1527. 
Tm  policy  adoptra  by  Spain  towards  Guatemala  was 
attended  with  unintentional  benefiU  to  the  latter.  Being 
only  a capUin*generalihlp.  the  scale  of  Us  public  ex- 
p<-nditure  was  kept  down  In  deference  to  the  higher  pre> 
ii'uiiuns  of  the  Spanish  vlccroyaltles,  and  as  Its  flnandal 
wants  were  few,  Uxatlon  pressed  lightly  on  the  pecmle. 
It  was  not,  however,  iiennitted  to  export  more  of  iu 
native  products  than  were  suflicleiil  to  pay  for  the  ar* 
tides  which  the  merchants  of  Cadis  thought  necessary 
to  send  for  Its  oonium|>t1on  I Central  America  became 
Independent  in  1S21.  and  was  subsenueuUy  incorporated 
with  Mexico;  but  on  the  fall  of  liurbide,  it  disconuected 
itself  from  the  Mexican  republtca,  and  was  formed  Into  a 
M*parate  confederation  In  i<*23.  Alter  Us  separation  from 
.S|)ain,  Its  finances  sufllcred  greatly  from  the  remission  of 
the  tribute  formerly  paid  1^  the  liidlant,  and  the  abo* 
litioo  of  the  taxes  on  cards,  tlm  moiety  of  secular  rere* 
imes.  bulls,  and  some  customa  and  tooaeco  duties,  and 
the  reduction  of  the  ordinary  aleavaia  duty  from  6 to 
4 per  cent.  The  n^onai  debt  was  thereby  greatly  In- 
creased. but  a {>owerfuI  Impulse  was,  at  the  same  time, 
given  to  national  Industry.  Since  the  declaration  of 
iiulcpendence,  the  country  has  been  disturbed  by  frequent 
civil  wars : but  thoae  have  at  prceent  happily  subsided. 
( Tkvmpton's  (ifftciaJ  Fttii  to  Omttrmala  ; Har/kttu ; 
CifHtrmai  AmeriJu  i £nc^el,  Jmeric^ma ; Uoiimdo,  Jio- 
ixrio,  Ac- ) 

GUATEMALA  (SANTIAGO  DR),  or  NEW  GU- 
ATEMALA),  a city  of  central  America,  cap.  repub.  of 
same  name,  in  the  spacious  plain  of  Lo  Firgfn,  in  the 
valley  of  Mexico,  l.iMO  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
106  m.  W.N.W.  San  Salvador,  and  655  m.  R.S.E.  Mex. 
Ico:  lat.  S7'  N..  long.  90°  ah'  W.  Pop.  50,000.  ? 
Viewed  at  a distance  from  the  surrounding  mounUins. 
few  cities  present  a more  beautiful  aspect.  It  lies  in  the 
midst  of  sloping  meadow  lands  and  rich  plantations  ; its 
walls,  domes,  aitd  steeples  being  covered  with  a white  and 
glittering  cement.  It  forms  a square  divided  Into  4 quar- 
ters. each  of  which  U again  divided  Into  two  6<srrfos.  or 
wards,  superintended  by  their  own  alcaldes.  The  streets, 
which  are  12  yards  broad,  are  mostly  paved,  and  in  their 
n>ntre  is  usually  a streamlet  of  water.  To  obviate  the 
danger  of  eartnqiuikes,  the  hous«  are  only  one  stoiy 
iiigh  ; but  they  occupy  a considerable  space,  being  built 
ill  squares,  round  one  or  mure  o|)en  courts.  The  roofs 
are  Hat.  The  PUaa,  or  Great  Square,  is  a rectangle.  lAO 
yards  each  way,  surrouikdod  on  three  sides  with  colon- 
ti.idos,  and  having  in  it  the  cathedral,  with  the  arch- 
bishop’s palace,  the  CoUrge  de  I^fanUi,  the  old  royal 
palace.  otkI  various  government  ufflees,  including  the 
supreme  court  of  justice,  treasury,  and  mint ; the  towrn- 
hall,  prisons,  markets,  public  granary,  custom-house, 
Ac.  in  the  middle  is  a large  stone  lountalo,  of  very 
superior  workmanship,  supplied  with  water  brought 
by  pipes  from  the  mountains  upwards  of  2 leagues  dit- 
t.int : the  same  source  supplying  12  public  rrservotrs. 
in  different  parts  of  the  city,  besides  many  belonging  to 
convents  and  private  houses.  Hesides  the  cathedral, 
there  are  ^reat  number  of  highly  ornamenlt'd  churches; 
and  Mr.  'I^ompson  affirms,  that  **  in  the  republic  the 
cost  of  religicHis  worship  U equal  to  twice  the  expenses 
of  the  govcmmenl  {”  (n.  Mi.)  There  is  a university, 
liut  It  Is  on  a Hmltod  scale.  Girls'  schools  arc  attached 
to  the  nunneries,  and  there  are  some  cndowtal  schools  for 
boys ; t>ut.  according  to  a n'ceot  account,  the  total  number 
of  children  receiving  iu>tructlondoes  not  exceed  500.  On 
the  N.E.,  adjoining  the  city.  Is  an  extensive  suburb, 
divhhd  Into  two  quarters  and  four  barriu4.  Guatemala 
bos  manufacturot  of  line  mvtllns,  gausu*,  calicoes,  and 


GUAYMAS. 

common  cotton  goods,  carthenwarr,  and  china  of  very 
good  Quality,  Ac.  Among  the  females  arc  exrellrut 
embroiderers.  drras.inakers,  and  florists ; many  also  are 
employed  in  the  manuCicture  of  cigars,  and  cpiiming 
cotton  yam  of  alt  degrees  of  fineness.  The  inhaU  pos- 
sess an  aptness  for  the  arts,  and  are  particular  noted  as 
workers  fn  silver,  sculptors,  and  musicians.  Their  chief 
eutertalninents  are  pic~nic  parties  to  the  surrouitding 
country  ; bull  fights,  a circus  for  which  stands  about  half 
a mile  from  the  city  ; and  the  theatre,  an  edifice  par- 
tially open  to  the  sky,  the  performances  in  which  Uka 
place  during  diartime.  Kellgiout  festivals  have  always 
been  celebrated  m this  city  with  great  magnificence,  tin 
Sundays,  from  sunrise  till  II  o’clock,  the  churches  arc 
devoted  to  public  worship,  and  Qll<^  with  successive 
congregations  ; but  at  the  latter  hour  a new  st'ctie  com- 
mences. The  church  doors  are  shut ; the  plovi,  w hich 
till  then  had  been  filled  with  crowds  hurrying  to  and 
from  their  devtgUms,  is  sudileuly  converted  Into  a fair ; 
stalls  and  booths  are  erected  in  all  parts  of  it.  and  the 
remainder  of  the  day  It  devtAed  to  busitu>ss  or  pleasure. 

Guatemala  Is  the  seat  of  the  government  of  the  repub.  of 
the  same  name,  and  was  until  recently  that  of  the  whole 
confe^  of  central  America : It  is  also  the  see  of  the  pri- 
mate. It  was  founded  iu  I77G,  afrer  the  destruction  by 
an  earthquake  of  old  Guatemala,  25  m.W.  by  S.  from  the 
new  city.  But  the  latter  has  been  aaain  relMitlt,  aud  is  a 
favourite  place  of  resort,  having  seloom  fewer  than  from 
12,000 to  18,000 inhab.  (Thompton't  Guattmaia,  p. 4tib. 
♦c.) 

GUAYAQUIL,  a city,  and  tne  chief  sea-port  of  the 
repub.  of  Ecuador,  Olombla,  on  the  river  of  the  same 
name,  1.53m.  S.H.W.  Quito,  and  43m.  N.  by  R.  the  isl. 
Puna,  in  the  Oulnh  of  ISuayaqull ; lat.  IP  II*  21'*  8.  ; 
long-  79°  4y  W.  Pop.  20,000.  It  Is  built  principally  on 
the  N.  bank  of  the  river,  and  Is  divi.led  into  the  old  and 
new  town,  the  former  being  occupied  by  th«?  fworcr 
classes.  The  city  is  tolerably  well  laid  out ; and  as  its 
houses  are  of  wo<^  and  It  has  frequently  tuflbrud  from 
fires,  much  of  It  Is  comparallvely  mMum,  and  has  a go<el 
appearance.  Its  private  residences  are  mostly  tiled  and 
furnished  with  arcades.  It  contains  several  good  edifii-os, 
including  the  custom-house,  3 convents,  a college,  h ca- 
pital. Ac.  I but  from  being  situated  on  a dead  level,  and 
intersected  by  many  creeks,  the  draliuM  is  had,  and  tlie 
streets  are  so  swampy  as  to  be  someuraes  impassable. 
Many  of  the  Inhab.  live  on  the  river,  on  Ao/xes,  orfioatlng 
rafts,  from  30  to  hu  ft.  long.  The  river  oppo^te  the  city 
is  about  2 m.  wide,  and  has  on  Its  S.  btnV  a dry  dock, 
where  several  ships  of  a superior  construction  have  bf>va 
built.  The  city  is  unhealthy,  and,  like  Its  whole  prov., 
infested  with  vermin  ; It  is  ill  supplied  with  water,  which 
has  to  be  brought  from  a considerable  distance  on  Aotx*n, 
which.  Indeed,  are  used  for  the  conveyance  of  all  kiiSiU 
of  go(^.  It  d(-tervi-«  to  be  mcntlomKl  that,  notwith- 
standing the  severe  Injury  the  city  has  frequent^  received 
from  fires,  it  hat  not  a single  fire-engine  I The  |K>rt  of 
Guayaquil  is  one  of  the  l>cst  uu  the  Pacific,  ships  of  largo 
•ite  coming  up  cioee  to  the  town.  It  is  deft-nded  by 
three  forts,  one  being  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river. 
8hlpe  b«Hind  for  (iuayaqull  usually  call  at  Puna  for  idlota. 
'Hie  principal  articles  of  ex|i»rt  are.  cocoa,  timber,  hidcii, 
rattle,  tobacco,  celbo  wool,  Ac.  We  subj<An  an  account 
of  the  quantities  of  cocoa,  exported  from  Guayaquil 
during  each  of  the  8 jrcars  ending  with  1838.  spccliylng 
the  countries  to  which  they  were  exported,  and  the  quan- 
tities shipped  fur  each  : — 
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The  following  Is  a statement  of  the  number  and  ton- 
nage of  the  vessels,  with  the  value  of  their  cargoes,  that 
entcrotl  Inwards  and  rlr.-ired  outwards  at  the  port  of 
Giuyaiiuil  in  |i35 [ See  top  of  next  page.] 
fit!  AY  MAS,  a sen-port  town  nf  Mexico,  state  Sonnra- 
8t  the  mouth  of  a r<mslderable  river,  on  the  K.  shore  <u 
the  Gulph  of  California,  231)  m.  W.N.W.  K1  Fuerte. 
Ia»l.  27*^  -V)*  N.,  long.  112°  W.  Pop.,  in  1126.  about 
3,000.  It  has  grown  up  since  the  revolution,  and  owes 
it*  origin  and  rise  to  its  magnificent  harlxmr,  the  liest  in 
Mexico.  This  inlet  it  capiible  of  accommodating  'ioo  ves- 
sels. ajtd  l»  sheltered  frimi  all  winds  by  the  lofty  hills 
which  surround  it,  and  the  island  of  I'axaros,  which 
furuis  a natural  breakwater  before  lu  •atranoe.  Closn 
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to  the  pier  there  ere  6 fathomi  water,  end  deeper 
Kiiindinf{>,  with  K"od  enrhorage.  are  found  a short  dls* 
Uiici!  further  offshore.  The  town  consisted,  in  of 
alMJut  »i0  houses.  The  more  m«Kiern  are  Urge  and 
well  built;  the  rest  are  chiefly  of  mud,  and  flat-roofed. 
The  climate  is  healthy  though  hot.  Water,  with  proviiioni, 
have  to  bccoDTeycd  to  the  town  from  a distance  of  about 
) ro the  Immediate  neighbourhood  being  arid  and  sterile. 
Rut  the  great  commercial  advanta^  of  the  place 
rountcrvall  these  drawbacks,  and  will  pn>bahly  render 
it  the  principal  commercial  d/ndf  on  the  W.  coast 
of  Me&ico : it  being  much  superior  as  a port  to  cither 
Maaallan  or  .Sail  BUs.  and  easier  of  access  than  Aca- 
pulco to  vessels  from  ('hina  or  Calcutta,  which,  from  the 
prevalence  of  particular  winds  In  the  Padtic,  seldom 
make  the  Mexican  coast  .S.  of  Guaymas.  At  this  port 
aiHl  Maxattan,  Indeed,  all  the  trade  between  Mexico  and 
K.  .Asia  is  now  transacted,  ( IVard't  3/c.rieo,  li.  313,  318., 
Hardy's  Tour,  9(C.) 

Gt  AYKA(LA),  the  principal  sea-port  town  of  the 
repub.  Venesuela,  Colombia,  gov.  Caraccas.  on  the  Ca- 
ribbean Sea,  11  m.  N.N.W.  Cameras  ; Ui.  HT->  Vj** 
N.,  long.  ^6'  W.  Pop.  8.00a  ? Humboldt  ob- 
serves : — “ The  situation  of  I.a  Guayra  Is  \ery  singular, 
and  can  only  be  compared  to  that  of  Santa  Cruc,  in  Te- 
neriffh.  The  chain  of  mouuUtns  that  separates  the  port 
from  the  high  valley  of  Caraccas. descends  almost  directly 
into  the  sea  ; and  the  houses  of  the  town  are  bnrkid  by 
a wall  oi  steep  rocks.  There  scarcely  remains  100  or  140 
f tthimu'  breatith  of  flat  ground  between  this  wall  and  the 
oL-ean.  The  town  is  ciHninandi'tl  by  the  batterv  of  O rro 
Oditrado,  and  iu  furiiflcatiuns  along  the  sea-sido  are  well 
dlsp«.setl  and  kept  in  rt-|»air.  The  aspect  of  tills  place 
has  siiiuethlng  solitary  and  gloomy.  . . . The  heat  is 
stifling  during  the  day.  and  most  frequentlv  during  the 
nlghL”  {Prrt.  SarriU.  Trans.,  vol.  Hi.,  3H3.3H1  > In 
1>«I3  the  town  was  nearlr  destroyed  by  an  earthqiwke. 
ftmn  the  effects  of  which  k has  not  yet  wholly  recovered. 
I(«  iH>rt  is  a mere  roadstead,  emen  to  the  N.  and  R.,  and 
slightly  sheltered  to  the  W.  by  Cape  Blanco.  Vessels 
anchor  in  from  6 and  7 to  33  and  80  fathoms,  according  to 
their  disunce  off  shore ; but  though  th«  anchorage  be 
open,  and  there  Is  a considerable  surf,  the  holding-ground 
is  gimd,  and  vessels  properly  found  in  anchors  and  cablet 
are  seldom  driven  from  their  moorings.  The  trade  of 
I-a  Guayra  Is  extensive.  The  principal  articles  of  export 
are  coiiw,  cocoa,  indigo,  and  hides.  The  imports  con- 
sist principally  of  maouCsrtured  goods  from  Rngland. 
provisions  from  the  United  States,  with  wlucs,  Ac.  The 
town  is  unhealthy  In  summer,  especially  to  strangers ; and 
it  is  extremely  hot,  the  mean  temp,  of  the  town  being 
nearly  k3o  Foh.  It  was  founded  by  Osorio  In  l&M. 
{Humboldt  i Comm.  Diet.) 

GUBKN,  a town  of  the  Prussian  dom.,  prov.  Rran- 
denliurg,  gov.  Frankfort,  rap.  circ.  of  same  name  on  the 
Srisse.  37  m.  S.S.B.  Frankforl-on-the-Oder  Pop.y,33fi. 
It  is  the  scat  of  the  courts  of  justice  for  the  circ.,  town, 
and  district,  a board  of  forest  eermorov,  a gvmnaalum, 
Ac.  it  U uiic  of  the  most  populous  and  dourisiilng  towns 
in  the  gov. ; and.  besides  producing  woollni  and  linen 
stuffs,  yarn,  stockings,  Ac  , has  tanneries,  water-mills, 
ami  a copper  foundry,  with  building  docks,  and  a con* 
sidcrnlile  trade  in  cattle,  wool,  and  agricultural  produce : ! 
it  lias  .*iUo  n brisk  transit  trade. 

G U E H N 8 K Y . an  island  In  the  English  Channel,  belong- 
ing to  Great  Britain,  73  m.  S.  the  Isle  of  Portland,  83  m. 
K.  the  coast  cf  Normandy  in  France,  32  m.  S.W.  Alder, 
ney,  and  Ift  m.  W.  N.  VV.  Jersey.  Shape  triangular; 
greatest  length  9 m.;  breadth  3 m. ; area,  IG.OOO  acres.  Pop., 
in  IK31.  34;il9.  The  surface  of  Its  N.  part  is  level  with 
a low  irregular  line  of  coast;  but  the  S.  part  Is  more 
lofty,  varicsl  with  deep  gullies:  the  coast  is  bold  and 
precipitous,  presenting  fine  marine  scenery.  1'he  geolo- 
gical furniatlon  is  almost  entirely  granitic,  and  quarries 
of  gnitis  and  granite,  at  Grande  ft«H*que.  are  cxtcuilvely 
w.jrkcd : on  the  W.  side  of  the  island,  trap-rocks  and 
micaceous  schist  occur.  There  are  no  metals  of  any 
kind.  The  climate,  though  loconstant  and  occasion- 
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ally  very  moiil,  is  not  unhealthy.  l*he  winters  are 
mild,  snow  Seldom  lying  on  the  ground  more  than  t««i  nr 
three  days,  and  the  summer  heats  are  less  o]>pre«*ivo 
than  on  itie  ncighbourli^  coast  of  France,  or  evm  in 
the  S W.  of  England.  The  thermometer  ranges  from 
about  to  37° : prevailing  winds  are  E.  in  spring,  and 
W.  the  ri-st  of  the  year.  The  water  is  exctdirnl.  and 
the  lands  are  well  watered  by  streams  running  in  every 
direction  towards  the  sea.  Guernsey,  In  point  of  fer- 
tility dues  not  equal  Jersey,  neither  Is  It  so  well  covered 
with  tlmlter ; and  It  contains,  especially  Id  the  N., 
considerable  portions  of  waste,  or  Imperfectly  reclaimed 
land,  llusbwdry  Is  much  crlpplra  by  the  almost 
Inflnite  division  of  properties,  wnich  vary  here  from  3 
to  13  acres.  30 acres  uHm  considered  a Urge  ibrro.  This 
division  it  owing  to  the  mw,  which  gives  to  each  sim  an 
equal  share  of  his  fioher’s  Unded  propertr.  Farms  of 
7 or  8 acres,  with  house  attached,  let  for  fJ.  In  the 
country;  but  near  St.  Peter-le-Port,  land  fetches  'M-  or 
iOf.  an  acre.  The  annual  growth  of  wheat  Is  estimated 
at  4,000  quarters : the  growth  of  barley  amounts  to  .I.NOO 
quarters.  These  quantities  supply  only  about  a fourth 
part  of  the  borne  consumption,  the  deflciency  hi  Ing 
made  up  by  importations  from  France  and  the  Baltic. 
Barley,  some  years  ago  used  for  bread.  Is  now  chiefly 
employed  in  malting ; It  sells  fur  about  12s.  the  Guernsey 
busncl(55lbs.  Engusb).  Oats  and  rye  are  little  grown ; 
but  partneps,  beet-root,  and  potatoes  are  extensively 
grown.  The  prlodpol  manure  is  arak,  a-kind  of  sea  weed, 
gathered  by  the  p^plc  twice  a yoar.  With  the  exception 
of  draining  marsn-lands,  several  hundred  acres  of  which 
have  been  brought  into  cullivation,  the  art  of  Ullage  has 
bi'en  stationary  here  for  many  years.  Garden  produce 
Ibrms  a inalu  part  of  the  cottager’s  subsistence.  Afeloiu, 
tigs,  pcaclH*s,  and  eveo  oranges  are  abundant.  The 
brctHllug  uf  cattle  is  the  most  profitaido  branch  of  farm- 
ing: the  price  of  OtH-rnsi'y  cows  varies  from  iOf.  to  IdJ. 
arcordiug  to  their  cxcellciKC,  and  they  yield  about?  Il>s 
of  butter  weekly.  The  cows,  which  are  milked  3 times 
a lUy,  arc  universally  tethen-d;  about  l|  acres  being 
rerkonod  sulticii'Tit  fur  the  sumiort  of  cacti.  The  law 
forbidding  (he  importation  of  foreign  breeds  is  strirtiy 
enforced  ; and  thus  the  purity  of  the  native  race  is  main- 
tained. ilogs  are  numerous,  and  of  great  sixe;  some- 
Unu's  ottaiumg  from  M)  to  KO  stone  weight. 

Tlie  trade  uf  Guernsey  is  very  Inferior  to  that  of 
Jersey,  and  lias  greatly  decreosetl  since  the  French  war. 
In  ]K3l>  there  were  98  ships,  bunion  10,023  tons.  Beiure 
the  Introduction  of  the  bonding  system.  Guernsey  was 
used  by  merchants  as  a d^pdt  for  foreign  wit>cs  and  other 
goods  ; liesitles  which  It  hail  a most  extensive  smuggling 
trade,  which,  however,  has  now  wholly  ceased.  The  ship- 
ping Is  at  present  chiefly  employed  in  excliauglng  the 
wines  of  Spain  and  the  MctlUcrrasuianfor  the  sugar,  cuffee, 
^ieei,  Ar.of  S.  America,  which  they  take  to  Hambiirgor 
Rotterdam,  and  again  exchange  for  corn.  The  exports 
consist  chiefly  of  cider,  apples,  potatoes,  building-stone, 
and  wine  ; the  Imports  ore  wheat  and  flour,  British  raa- 
nufartures,  wine,  sugar,  coffee,  Ac.  (For  particulars,  see 
Jrmry.)  There  are  some  manufactures  In  Guernsey  of 
cement,  bricks,  cordage,  paper,  and  sosq> ; but  all  on  a 
small  scale. 

*ll>e  military  government  of  the  island  is  vested  In  a 
lieutenant-governor,  who  represents  the  sovereign  in 
thcassc-mbly  of  the  States.  Tho  legislative  body,  calM  the 
States,  is  composed  of  the  bailiff,  (ho  procureur  or  attor- 
i ney  (if  the  royal  court,  I3jurats,thr  rectors  and  constables 
of  parishes,  total  32 ; and  of  these  the  first  two  are  ap- 
pnlnterl  by  the  crown,  and  the  rectors  by  the  governor: 
while  the  Jurats  and  constables  are  chosen  by  the 
Islanders.  The  States  vote  money  for  ordina^  public 
expenses;  but  new  taxes  must  he  sanctioned  by  the 
crown : Indeed,  all  new  lawv  and  constitutional  change* 
can  be  eff^od  only  by  application  to  the  privy  council 
The  Royal  Court,'^  the  supreme  tribunal,  consists  of 
a bailiff  appointed  by  the  crown,  and  13  jurats  elected 
by  the  people.  The  language  s(K>krn  In  court  is  French 
Juries  .are  not  known  ; and  the  powers  of  (he  court  ars 
extensive,  undefined,  and  sometimes  nppressircly  used 
Giirrnsej  is  a deanerv,  in  the  diocese  of  Winchester,  and 
comprises  H livings  ; Init  as  the  great  tithes  belong  to  th* 

forcmmrnt.  the  clergy  are  wretchedly  paid,  aim  bars 
Ittle  personal  influence. 

The  natives  of  Gitcrasey.  like  those  of  Jersey  (Imth  of 
whom,  In  the  lower  ranks,  t(>rak  a Norman  patois),  are 
thrifly,  parsimonious,  clean  and  neat  in  person  and  ^ess, 
simple  in  their  manners,  and  gmerally  honest.  They  arc 
creuulous,  many  still  believing  In  witchcraft.  71>e  estab. 
of  school*,  however,  io  every  parish  has  greatlyraised  tho 
moral  fcelinn  of  the  lower  orders:  these  schools  have 
been  repaired,  and  arc  partlr  supported  by  public  moni>y. 
Queen  Elisabeth’s  college,  lounoed  in  and  greatly 
enlarged  in  IH34  at  an  expense  of  IC.ontV.,  is  now  in  a 
flourisldng  state,  and  furunhe*  a first-rate  clavsical  and 
scientific  eduratlon  to  about  3fi(i  studmtv,  at  an  expense 
of  about  13/.  a yivar  c.arh.  The  Improvement  of  this  es- 
tablisimu'til  U conducing  matcriklly  lu  the  prosperity  ul 
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thcULmd,  both  hjr  Its  d1rr<t  Influmct*  od  the  lUtivet,  ux] 
bf  lirittgfnit  new  n*sMvnU  Arnm  KnicUnd. 

The  only  cnnotderable  town  of  GucrniOT  U Peter-le- 
port,  tu  CAP-  lituated  on  the  R.  tide  of  the  uland.  Pop. 
Ill  liOI.  11,000.  BHng  built  on  the  kiope  of  a hill,  it 
looh*  well  from  the  tea  \ but  the  ttrreU,  except  in  Haute> 
eiile,  the  modern  and  beat  built  quarter,  are  narrow, 
■teep,  and  crooked,  lined  with  old  and  very  lofty  hoiue*. 
I'hr  chief  bulldlagi  are,  the  nveriunent-houxe.  Queen 
Kllzabeth's  college,  the  court4iouae,  the  town  boepltal, 
and  a handeoroe  fttb  market.  The  par.  church  wae 
built  In  1312.  The  harbour,  formed  oy  two  pien,  li 
couftidnred  •iidIcleDt  for  the  trade  of  the  wace,  and  there 
u g(x>d  anclioragr  In  the  roadatead.  roct  George,  a 
atrmiK  fortreae.  atanda  | m.  S.  of  the  town. 

Guernacy,  aa  well  aa  the  other  channel  blands,  waa 
Included  In  the  duchy  of  Normandy,  which  once  belonged 
to  Great  Britain.  The  French  have  made  aeveral 
attempts  to  capture  It,  but  without  aucceea.  The  last  waa 
la  17'd).  iJngiii't  Ciammei  Ithmdis  Jim  mol  of  £dite., 
vol.  ril.  Ac.) 

GUIANA.  GUYANA,  orGUAYANA,  an  extenaiee 
region  of  S.  America,  erabradngi  Id  iu  widest  acceptation, 
all  the  territory  between  the  A muon  and  Orinoco,  and 
cxtcndinK  between  lat.  4°  8.  and  4(P  N.,  and  long.  tKP 
ami  W.  Br  far  the  greater  portion  of  this  region 
(formerly  called  Spanish  and  Portugese  Guayana)  be. 
longa  to  the  Vcnexuelan  and  Brasilian  terrltorlea ; and 
the  term  Guiana  U now  generally  understood  to  refer 
only  to  the  country  between  lat.  0®  40'  and  8®  40®  N., 
and  long.  57®  30*  and  60®  W.,  divided  among  the  English, 
Dutch,  and  French. 

GUIANA  (UHITISH).  Is  therooat  westeily  portion  of 
the  above  territory,  and  the  largest.  If  we  Include  within 
its  limiia  the  entire  territory  cWm^  by  the  Britiah.  The 
Utter  extend*  between  Ut.  40*  and  8®  40^  N.,  and  be. 
tween  the  57tb  and  61  tt  deg.  of  W.  long.,  having  B. 
Dutch  Guiana,  froni  which  It  it  separated  by  the  Uoren. 
lyn  I S.  Braril ; W.  Veoesuela;  and  N.  and  N.K.  the 
Atlantic.  This  territory  It  supposed  to  comprise  about 
76.fMXj  sq.  nv  ; but  of  this  a disputed  portioD.  claimed  by 
Brasil  and  Venexiiela.  amounts  to  not  less  than  64,000 
aq.  m..  leaving  only  about  12,000  sq.  m.  for  the  area  of 
the  undisput^  Bhtish  territory.  The  latter  has  the 
Coreiiiyn  on  the  E..  aud  the  Essequibo  on  the  W.  Its 
aabdivisiosu,  pop.,  Ac.,  are  aa  follows:  — 
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Mr.  Schomburgk  estimates  the  present  (IMO)  pop.  at 

98.000.  exclusive  uf  17,000  aborislnes. 

J‘kp$icai  (stagrapAff.-^  An  alluvial  flat  extends  from 
the  const  iiiUM,  with  a breadth  varying  from  about 
10  tu  40  ra.,  terminating  at  the  foot  of  a range  of 
sand  hills,  from  80  to  I'io  ft.  high.  Parallel  with  this 
range  run  several  detached  groups  of  hills,  seldom 
mure  than  200  ft.  high,  which  cross  the  Kaaequlbo  lo 
l.it.  (t®  ly,  being  continuous  with  the  Sierra  ImaCaca 
In  Venesucla.  About  Lu.  6®  a mouutaln  chain,  com. 
p.)sed  of  granite,  gneiss,  and  other  primitive  rocks,  an 
offset  of  the  Orinoco  mmintaius,  runs  W.  to  E.  through 
Guiana,  forming  large  cataratia  where  It  is  crossed  by  Coe 
bL<d  of  the  rivers,  aud  rising  frequently  lo  the  height  of 

1.0. 0  ft.  above  the  ocean.  About  a degree  farther  S.  are  the 
Pacaraima  mountains,  which  in  a similar  manner  run  W. 
an>l  K-.aud  are  uf  primitive  runnatlon.  This  chain  forms 
many  rapids  and  cataracts  In  the  larger  rivers,  and  con- 
tains the  souri-ca  of  several  rivers  of  secondarr  iropor- 
Lmre.  Inrludliig  the  Berbicc  and  Masaarnony.  Us  high. 
9it  point.  M.  Koraiina,  lat.  5®  9*  30"  N.,  long.  GO®  47*  W., 
near  the  W.  extremity  of  the  territory  claimed  Ity  the 
British,  is  7,fi00  ft.  high.  The  Cunucou  or  Canucu 
cIiaIii,  running  S.K.,  connects  the  Pacaraima  with  the 
Sierra  Ararat.  The  latter  Is  a densely  wooded  chain  of 
moiinl;ili)S.  forming  the  S.  boundary  oi  GuUna,  and  the 
water  shell  between  the  basins  of  the  Amason  and  Rase, 
qulim.  Mr.  Schomburgk  estimated  the  elevation  of  the 
b'gliust  summits  of  tills  chain  at  4,000  ft.  The  Essequibo 
and  Coreiityn  rise  In  It. 

“ 'Hie  whole  surface  of  the  coast  lands  of  British  Ctfl- 
ana  Is  on  a level  with  the  high  water  of  the  sea.  When 
tlicar  lands  are  drained,  banked,  and  cultivated,  they 
coiisoUdate,  and  become  folly  a foot  below  It.  U re. 
qinres.  therefore,  unremitting  attention  to  the  dams  and 
Quires,  to  kei'p  out  the  sea,  one  Inundation  of  which 
destroys  a sugar  csUUh  for  Ik  months,  and  a coffee  one 
for  li  years.  The  original  cost  of  damming  and  ruUtvatliig 
Is  fully  {uid  by  the  tlrst  ero{>.  and  the  duration  of  the 
crops  is  from  aO  to  .Ml  yrars ; so  that,  though  great  ca> 
pital  U required  for  the  tlrst  mitlav,  the  cninporallve  ex* 
peiisc  of  cultivation  U a mere  trifle  cotn|>ar(m  with  that 


of  the  (W.  India)  Islands,  notwithstanding  that  the  eXMOsa 
of  works,  iMilldlngs,  a^  machinery  may  be  treble  or 
quadruple,  being  built  on  an  adequate  ime  for  half  a 
century  of  certain  production.’’  ( lutAatue  on  tko  tVorow 
Land,^.,  Geog.  Jonm.,  iv.  323.) 

Between  the  first  and  second  chains  of  hills  are  tome 
extensive  savannahs,  which  approach  the  sca-shore  B. 
of  the  river  Berbice.  S.  of  the  Pacaraima  chain  and 
the  Hupunoony  are  others  still  more  extensive,  liut 
not  so  well  watered.  In  the  latter  region  are  situated 
the  small  lake  of  Amucu  and  the  frontier  settlement  of 
Plrara.  With  the  exception  of  these  savannahs,  and  the 
■wamps  on  the  Berbice,  the  luterlor  is  mostij  covered 
with  nlll.ranges  and  deoM  forests. 

The  greatest  slope  of  the  country  Is  towards  the  N.,  In 
which  direction  run  the  principal  rivers.  The  chief  of 
these  is  the  Kssequlbo,  which  rises  in  the  Sierra  Ararat, 
about  40  m.  N.  the  equntor,  and  discharges  itself  Into  the 
ocean  by  an  mstuary  nearly  20  m.  wide,  after  a course  o( 
at  least  620  m.  Its  entrance  is  much  impeded  by  tbo^s, 
and  It  is  navigable  for  sailing  vessels  for  only  abemt  50  m. 
from  Its  mouth.  According  to  the  volume  of  water.  Its 
current  Is  more  or  lets  strona,  but  it  Is  seldom  more  than 
4 knots  an  hour,  even  during  the  rainy  season.  I’bo 
Corentyn  rises  about  lat.  1®  30*.  and  long.  57®,  and  dis. 
charges  Itself  also  by  an  srstuary  90  m.  wide.  Betwe**n 
these  two  rivers  run  the  Berbice  and  the  Demerara ; the 
former  may  be  ascended  for  165  m.  by  vessels  drawing 
7 ft.  water  { the  Utter  is  navigidsle  for  85  m.  above 
Georgetown,  which  Is  situated  near  Its  mouth.  Tbe 
Masaruni,  Cuyunf,  Ac.,  aSueoU  of  the  Essequibo. 
are  the  other  principal  streams.  All  the  Urge  rivers 
bring  down  gretM  quantities  of  detritus,  which  being  de. 
posited  around  their  mouths  and  arstuaries  renders  the 
whole  coast  shoal.  For  12  or  15  m.  seaward  the  mud 
bottom  is  covered  by  only  3 or  4 feet  water. 

Cfuiagp  and  minoraU.  — These  deposits  around  the 
coast  rest  up<m  deep  strata  of  strong  clay  of  different 
kinds,  alternating  with  others  of  sand,  and  neds  of  small 
shells : and  these  again  upon  a granitic  formation,  which 
begins  to  appear  oo  tbe  surfaM  In  the  second  rbaln  of 
mountains.  The  granite  rocks  In  tbe  Interior  often 
assume  the  most  Imposing  and  singular  forms;  mural 
precipices,  with  cascam  1 ,400  or  1 .500  ft.  high  descending 
ever  them  ; granite  boulders  of  huge  slxe,  spread  over 
extensive  tracts,  Ac. ; and  in  Ut.  2®  55*  is  a rtatural 
pyramid,  railed  the  Atnraipn,  wooded  to  tlie  height  of 
350  ft.,  and  rising  from  that  limit  in  naked  gran- 
deur to  an  elevation  of  about  900  ft.  Mr.  Schomburgk 
gives  a sketch  of  this  pyramid  in  the  Gfam.  Joum., 
X.  163.  I’he  other  chlM  rocks  are  porphyry,  and 
various  kinds  of  trap,  gneiss,  cUyslate,  sandstone,  co- 
loured ochres.  Ac. : there  Is  a total  absence  of  limestone, 
and  its  modifleationx  I'raees  of  iron  are  frequent,  but 
none  of  the  precious  metals  has  been  dlscovetM.  Next 
to  granite,  exorilent  pipe  and  other  cUys  are  the  most 
valuable  mineral  products. 

Ciimaif.  —The  mean  temperature  of  the  year  at  George- 
town is  81®  2*  Fahr.,  the  maximum  90®,  the  minimum  74® 

I on  the  coast.  Two  wet  and  two  d^  sesuons  constitute 
the  changes  of  the  year.  The  rtcB  dry  season  begins 
towards  the  end  of  August,  and  continues  to  the  end  of 
Nov.,  after  which  showers  pf  ralu  follow  to  tbe  end  of 
Jan. ; the  short  dry  season  t^n  commences,  terminating 
about  tbe  middle  of  April,  when  the  rains  begin  to  de- 
scend In  torrents,  and  the  rivers  to  Inundate  tht'lr  banks. 
T’he  winds  duriug  tbe  rains  are  generally  westerly;  In 
the  drv  season  they  blow  mostly  from  the  ocean,  par- 
ticularly Id  the  day-time,  llurrlc.incs  are  unktiown, 
gales  uofrequent : thunder-storms  occur  at  the  changes 
of  the  seasoQS,  but,  like  a few  occasional  shocks  of  earth- 
quakes. are  not  attended  with  dinger.  The  low  and 
swampy  cout-laods  arc  unhealthy,  but  the  Interior  is 
quite  otherwise  ; and  the  Insalubrity  of  Georgetown,  and 
other  sea-port  towns,  has  been  greatly  aggravated  by  the 
Quantity  of  refuse  suffered  to  collect  a^  decompose  ou 
Uic  shore. 

VegftabU produft$.—  T\\o  forests  abound  with  trees 
of  Immense  site.  Including  the  mora  trcelta,  siparl  or 

frrcn-Acdrf,  and  many  others,  yielding  the  most  va- 
Liable  timber,  and  an  abur>danec  of  medicinal  plants, 
dye-m-oods,  and  others  of  excellent  quality  for  cabinet- 
mxkiiig.  Amotto,  so  extensively  usca  In  the  cu> 
louring  of  cheese,  grows  wild  in  pro'fuslon  on  the  banks 
of  the  Upper  Corentyn.  That  magnlflcent  specimeD 
of  the  American  Flora,  tbe  Victoria  Regia,  was  dis^ 
covered  by  Mr.  .Schomburgk,  oa  tbe  banks  of  the  Ber- 
bloe.  (Geog.  Joum.)  Another  Indigenous  plant  deserv* 
ing  of  mention.  Is  tbe  kai-arry,  a papilionaceous  vine,  the 
root  of  which  contains  a powerful  narcotic,  and  Is  com- 
monly used  by  the  Indians  In  poisoning  waters  to  take 
the  bh.  The  Imllaui  iMat  the  root  with  heavy  sticks, 
till  it  is  in  shreds,  like  coarse  hemp  ; they  then  Infose  It. 
and  throw  the  infotiun  over  the  area  of  tne  river  or  pool 
selected.  In  about  9U  minutes,  every  fish  wlthlo  its  In- 
fluence rises  to  the  surface,  a^  Is  either  taken  by  the 
hand  or  shot  with  arrows.  A solid  cubic  foot  of  the  root 
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will  pnUon  an  arrcof  water,  uid  the  ftib  are  DoC  thor«t>j  I Jiefourees  and  /ndUr^. — The  property  annually 
delerh>ratcd.  ( See  HUttousTy  tn  O^.  Jtmm.  Ir. ) | created  hy  the  producu  of  the  soil,  trades,  manufacturvs, 

II  lUt  Ammalt.  -<  Thu  Jaguar,  puma,  peccarl.  and  wild  : ftc..  Is  esthnated  at  8,7^0, IGlV. ; the  value  of  tlw  pu^ 
bofi.  tapir,  many  kinds  of  d^r,  Ac.,  abound  in  Guiana:  ' Uc  and  private  property,  movable  and  immoTable,  at 
the  sea-cnw  is  met  with  in  the  larftcr  rivers,  wbkh  are  | 24,030,00^.  The  staples  of  the  colony  are  at  preaent 
also  inhabited  by  the  i*ayman,  alligator,  and  guana.  | sugar,  coffee,  and  cotton  \ the  two  latter  were  fortncrly 
There  are  several  kinds  uf  formidable  ser)>euts,  but  i almost  exclusively  grown,  but  their  culture  Is  now  in  a 
they  arc  fortunately  of  a sluggish  and  hiactive  nature,  great  measure  superseded  by  that  of  the  sugar-cane. 

1'he  bird*  have  the  most  nagnlUcent  idiiinan.  Turtles  The  following  is  a statement  of  the  quantities  Of  tho 
are  iileutiful.  The  rivers  teem  wiUi  nth  ; the  low»low,  staple  products  raised  Id  the  colony  from  1881  to  ISM 
a »pet'ies  of  nhtrut,  often  weighs  from  IKK)  to  800  lbs.  j Inclusive. 

'ilie  iusuct  tribes  are  not  excessively  annoying.  * 


The  coast  regions  are  the  only  parts  cultivated  for  beef  might  be  obCaIrred  as  cheaply  as  in  the  U.  States, 
sugar ; but  many  tracts  in  the  Interior  S4*em  to  be  equally  From  l,H0O  to  8,000  individualf,  7>10thi  Indians,  are  em> 
wull  fitted  for  that  purjMise  : coffee,  aUo.U  grown  only  on  ployed  In  cutting  timber,  which  is  In  great  demand 
the  Imt,  according  to  Mr.  Schomburgk,  no  tract  ap«  within  the  colony,  tbou^  Its  export  has  nitherto  bswa 
pears  better  suited  for  It  than  the  central  ridge  of  the  very  trifling. 

rooiintAins.  The  Indians  have  gmeridly  some  indinnous  Since  lf&7,  there  has  been  a rapid  decrease  in  the 
cottem  growing  rouitd  their  huts. and  among  the  Macusis  quantities  of  the  staples  grown  and  export^;  the  ex- 
fun the  llupummi)  it  is  raised  to  a rousiderable  extent,  ^rts  of  1839,  as  compared  with  those  of  1836,  presenting 
It  comes  in  perfection  in  most  parts  of  the  colony  ; but  is  the  enormous  deficiency  of  nearly  l,150,000f. ! Diflbreot 
cuUUatnl  by  the  colonists  only  on  the  coast,  aiid  even  circumtUnces  have  probably  consjdrea  to  bring  about 
there  It  lias  of  late  been  iiunrly  abauduned,  the  planters  this  result ; but  there  can  be  no  manner  ^ doubt  that  It 
b<  ing  un<lur>otd  by  those  of  the  U.  Slates.  There  are  U mainly  oscribable  to  the  nature  of  the  climate,  and  Ui« 
nmikcruiu  other  prmucts,  which  as  yet  neither  form  ar*  aversion  of  the  emancipated  negroes  to  severe  labour, 
tides  of  export,  nor  of  Internal  consumption,  for  which  It  is,  indeed,  not  a little  siirprising,  that  any  other  result 
both  the  bull  and  climate  are  sultal>le,  and  which  might  should  have  been  anticipated  from  their  emaoelpation. 
be  ranted  wlih  advantage,  were  It  not  for  the  want  of  u-  It  was  xll  but  contradictory  and  ^surd  to  suppoee  that 
b«Mir.  Among  these  arc  rice,  malse,  Indian  millet,  Vic-  people  with  few  wants,  occupying  a soil  of  great  natural 
torin  wheat,  cocoa,  vanilla  (a  native  of  Guiana),  tobacco,  fcrulity,  lying  under  a bumfng  sun.  should  voluntarily 
cinnamon,  hr.  Keiwcen  the  Bcrblcc  and  the  Ktiequibo  and  heartily  engage  In  labour,  which  It  both  severe, 
there  is  a tract  of  many  thousand  acres,  possessing  the  and  associated  tn  their  minds  with  the  most  ^grading 
means  of  cuiutaiit  Irrigation,  on  a small  portiun  of  recollections.  We  believe.  Indeed,  that  It  will  be  found 
which  3 crups  a year  have  been  rqwatedly  rmsed  ; but  whully  impoutble.  except  under  peculiar  circumstances, 
at  present  It  Is  nearly  all  a complete  wilderness,  and  to  carry  on  the  culture  of  sugar  on  its  prcfcnt  plan.  In 
will  so  continue  till  labour  Uci  umes  mure  abundant  troptesj  countries,  1^  the  agency  of  rcoffg  free  laMurers. 
and  cheaper.  The  coast  region,  « hirb  Is  covered  by  a llaytl,  formerly  the  roost  important  and  prtKluctive  all 
deep  layer  of  vcgc^table  motud,  forming  what  is  called  a the  sug.ir  colonies,  does  not  now  produce  a single  pouud 
pi'gau  soil.  Is  so  rxireindy  fertile  that  6,000  and  even  weight  of  sugar  I and  such,  most  probably,  would  (dso  bo 
a,(4<0  lbs.  of  sugar,  and  frum  20.000  to  30,000  lbs.  of  the  case  in  Cuba  and  Brasil,  were  the  blacks  really  free, 
plantains,  are  sometimes  produced  on  an  acre;  but  In  In  183U,  altout  400  HIU  coolies  were  Imported  fTom  Hio- 
unlrr  to  cullivalo  this  soil,  dams  and  embankments  as  dostan  into  Gulsma;  and  they  are  said  to  be  quiet,  useful 
Iwfore  stated  arc  neivstsry,  and  agriculture  Is  conducted  labourers.  But  it  was  susp^cd,  and  we  tellcve  with 
at  a great  mithiy,  and  on  large  estates.  good  resoon.  that  this  was.  In  effect,  a revival  of  the  slave 

In  the  article  .4mkkics  (p.  83.).  notice  has  been  trade : and  the  practice  has  in  consequence  been  dlKon- 
tiken  of  tlic  va<t  Increase  of  the  horses  and  cattle  tlnueu.  At  present,  therefore,  many  thousand  acres  of 
carried  thither  from  Kurupe.  Targe  herds  of  both  the  most  fertile  soil  are  lying  waste  for  want  of  hands. 
Wander  wild  on  the  wide  but  Ill-watered  savannahs  Mr.  Schomburak  reports  tliat  the  number  of  abandoned 
beyond  the  P.ncarsima ; and.  with  little  exception,  have  estates  tn  the  Corentyn  amounts  to  S8  out  of  80  I (p.136.) 
hitlierto  afforded  fotid  only  fur  beasts  of  prey.  The  Manufactures  can  hardly  be  said  to  exist, 
savannahs  betweett  the  Berbice  and  Demrrara  occupy  Coffsmcrce. — The  following  Is  an  account  of  the  quan- 
upwsrds  of  3, non  sq.  m. ; they  arc  clothed  with  nutritious  I titles  of  the  staple  products  of  British  Guiana,  import^ 
grasses,  plentifully  irrigated. and  Interspersed  with  shady  [ Into  the  U.  Kingdom  during  each  of  the  6 years  endi^ 
woods.  Were  these  stocked  with  cattle  from  the  Interior,  I with  1839. 
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The  total  valueof  the  exportswhich,  In  lK36,anounted  number  of  unoflicial  persons  elected  from  the  colonists 
to  8,133,37!!/.,  in  I88B  amounted  to  only  9M6.0I3A  Nearly  by  the  college  of  electors.  This  college  is  a body  of  7 
tbu  whedeare  sent  to  Great  Britain  or  to  British  America  members,  appoltited  by  the  Inhab.  for  life,  whose  quallfl- 
and  the  W.  Indiea  The  value  of  the  British  and  foreign  cation  Is  the  pmroent  of  taxes  to  the  amount  of  M.  ster- 
g'MKls  Imported  during  each  of  the  5 years  ending  with  ling  a year.  'The  unofficial  members  of  the  court  of  po- 
Tm36,  was  as  follows Ucy  serve  for  8 years,  and  go  out  by  rotation.  There  is 

a college  of  financial  representatives  of  6 members,  with 
the  same  nualifiratiuns  as  the  members  of  the  college  of 
electors,  chosen  by  the  inhab.  for  8 years.  The  court  of 
policy  decides  on  all  financial  regulations ; but  when 
they  nave  prepared  an  estimate  of  the  expenses  for  the 

Erar,  and  the  mode  of  taxation  and  the  dlBhreut  items 
ave  been  discussed  and  acceded  to  by  a roa)ority,  the 
estimates  are  handed  over  to  the  financial  represent- 
In  1836  7>6  ships,  of  the  burden  of  111,488  tons,  en-  atives,  who,  la  concert  with  the  court  of  policy,  examine 
fered ; and  788.  of  the  burden  of  1 16.00A  tons,  cleared  out.  the  charges.  In  the  combined  court  every  member,  whe- 
There  are  at  present  4 steamboats  in  the  colony,  the  ther  of  tbe  court  of  policy  or  financial  representatives, 
larmi,  of  90  horse-power,  plying  between  Georgetown  has  an  equal  vote.  The  court  of  policy,  combined  with 
and  New  Amstuidsm.  A railway  from  the  rap.  to  Ma>  tbe  financial  repre»cntatives,  having  appruved  of  oihI 
halca  has  been  projected.  There  are  are  about  SftO  m.  sanctioned  the  ways  and  means,  they  are  passed  into 
of  public  roads.  Dutch  and  KngHsh  measures,  and  a law.  Tbe  governor  not  only  has  a casting  vote,  as 
Spanish,  Duich,  and  English  money  are  in  use.  president  of  the  court  of  policy,  but  an  absolute  veto  on 

Oovftnmmt,  ^c.  — The  government  Is  vested  in  a go-  all  laws  passed  by  a mAiority.  Tbe  king  in  council  may 
Tumor,  and  a court  of  policy  conilsiing.  besides  the  anact  or  disallow  any  law  passed  in  the  colony.  The 
governor,  of  the  chief  Jmtlce,  attornry.grnural.  collector  • supreme  dvll  court  consists  of  a chief  jtMlge,  8 puisne 
ol  the  cuatoios,  and  govenimeni  secretary,  and  an  equal  I iuogos,  a secretary,  registrar,  and  accountant.  It  la 
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a court  4>r  a|>prnl  from  the  roHi  court  in  rarh  c«>.,  in 
which  one  of  the  hulttrs  of  the  Buprome  court  prr> 
The  la«B  of  liolUnd,  tMit  partkcularir  the  rnwi, 
ftutute*.  and  rctolutiniM  of  the  >tate<-gmenu,  arc  fol- 
lowed by  the  )ud|te«  of  the  court  In  giriug  Judgment.  Ap- 
peal from  the  tuprcrac  court.  In  matter*  above  .*»on/.,  lie* 
to  the  king  in  council.  The  lupreme  criminal  court  la 
compoBcd  of  3 ciril  Judge*  and  3 aatcMor*,  choaen  by  bal- 
lot. U-Judraietittare  decided  upon  by  a majority  of  rote*, 
and  aredelirored  in  open  court.  Inferior  criminal  courU 
are  holdcn  by  the  aheriRk  of  each  county,  with  whom  3 
magi«trate*  are  aiaoclated.  Special  maglitratea,  ap- 

C doled  from  Kogland,  decide  bMween  the  matters  and 
bourers  in  the  diflbront  dlitrlcti ; 8 sunerintendeoti 
of  rircf  a.  and  6 pott-holders  are  appointed  lor  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Imiiant  in  the  Interior.  There  are  at  present 
H rnlnitters  of  the  church  of  England.  8 of  that  of  Hol- 
land. Horn.  Catholic,  6 of  the  church  of  Scotland,  and 
aeveral  of  protettant  dlttentlng  sects.  The  proritloo  for 
the  tlifTerent  religious  ctubllshmcnu  in  amounted 

to  Ti.’M'ii-  In  11,363  persons  were  receirlng  in- 

striK-tion  In  Che  public  schools.  The  military  force 
conslttfl  at  present  of  one  regiment  of  the  line,  and  a 
di*fachment  of  another.  The  colonial  mUltla  has  been 
di(l>atitted. 

The  public  revenue  li  derirod  from  taxes  on  produce  ; 
on  incomrs  of  MO  dollars  and  upwards ; on  Imports  not 
of  the  origin  or  maimfarture  of  Urcat  Britain  ; and  from 
assessed  taxes  on  horses,  carriages,  wine  and  spirit  II- 
reiircs,  ke.  In  lOd,  it  amounted  alcogeiher  to 
and  the  expenditure  to  1 13,^6/.  The  {tortion  of  the  80 
Tmllion*  sterling  falling  to  this  colony,  as  competuaCioD 
fi>r  Uic  freedom  of  slaves,  amounted  to  4,8iiM,H0b/. 

The  only  towns  worthy  of  mention  are  tiwrgelown 
and  Now  Amsterdam.  Georgetown,  formerly  Stabrock, 
the  cap.  and  scat  of  government,  is  on  the  K.  bank  of 
the  Demcrara,  near  its  mouth  ; lat.  6^'  4'f  'Jiy  N..  long 
M*  30"  W.  Pop.  about  JO.OOO,  of  whom  I6,«K)  are 
ctdoured.  {ficfhimottrgk,  73.)  Except  Water-street, 
w hich  Is  built  dose  to  the  river,  the  streets  arc  wide, 
and  traversed  by  canals  ; the  houses  are  of  wood,  sel- 
dom above  'i  stories  high,  shaded  by  projecting  roofs, 
having  verattdAiis  and  porticoes,  and  surrounded  by 
girdeni  separated  by  trenches.  An  edifice  facing  the 
rivir,  Imilt  of  brick  and  stuccoed,  which  cost  the  co- 
limy  upwards  of  6,000/.,  comprises  all  the  goverument 
o(Ae<w  : near  it  are  Uie  Scotch  church,  market-house, 
and  town  guard-house.  Within  a mile  of  the  town,  near 
thi*  mouth  (»f  the  river,  is  Fort  William  Frederick,  a 
sfniU  mud  fort.  A handsome  Gothic  church,  to  cost 
I3,UOO/..  is  now  In  course  of  erection  at  Georgetown; 
another  episcopal  church  stands  on  the  parade  ground, 
besides  which  It  has  a Horn.  Catholic  catliedral,  Wes. 
leyaii  chapel.  3 public,  an  infant,  and  k private  schools, 
a eohmial  hospital,  an  excellent  seaman's h ispltal,  a cav- 
ings' bank,  8 ctKnmerclal  Itankt,  and  an  amateur  theatre. 
Shops  and  stores  are  numerous,  and  Buroitean  goods  of 
all  kirwls  plentiful ; no  duty  being  laid  on  English  mer- 
chandise. The  markets  are  good,  and  a new  market* 
house  Is  being  erected.  New  Amsterdam,  oo  the  Ber* 
bice,  in  lat  t?>  IV  N.,  long.  67®  87'  W.,  extending  about 
li  m.  along  the  river,  is  intersected  by  canals,  and  has 
about  3.00U  inhab.  it  has  Knalish,  Scotch,  and  Dutch 
churches,  Rom.  Cath.  and  Wesleyan  chapels,  a free 
school,  coiirt-hnuS(*,  barracks,  furl,  many  commodious 
wharfs  aii«l  warchoutes,  and  'i  commercial  banks.  It  Is 
less  unhealthy  than  tleorgetuwn. 

Ili$iQrp Accurtling  to  some,  Columbus  discovered 

Guiana  in  140H:  others  givethat  honour  to  Vasco  Nunes, 
In  1604.  The  Dutch,  who  were  lu  first  Riir^an  set- 
tlers. cstablUhcd  some  settiemenu  near  the  Pomeroon 
and  clM-wherc  in  Us  neighbourhood.  In  15H6,  and  several 
further  to  the  E.  a few  years  afterwards.  The  English 
l>egxn  to  form  settlements  about  163U.  3fost  of  Guiana, 
however,  remained  in  tlic  hands  of  the  Dutch  till  1796; 
when  i)etnerara  and  Kssequibn  surrendered  to  the  Rn- 
gii«h.  They  were  ri'storeu  to  the  Batavian  njpubllc  in 
lHH8;  and  re-taken  by  the  British  in  1H03.  The  terri- 
tory called  British  GuUiia  has  iK-longcd  to  us  ever  since 
that  period ; tliat  called  Dutch  Guiana  was  given  up  to 
UolLvnd  at  the  conclusion  of  the  late  war.  (.ScAoni- 
burgk's  Britiik  Gmiana  / Hckomburgk,  UUkuuMf,  ^e.,  in 
(iVoe.  Jomm.,  vot*.  li.  Hi.  iv.  vi.  vii.  x.) 

(;l:i.\N'A  (DUTCH).  This  territory  is  Intermediate. 
IkHU  in  size  and  positliin.  lM‘twiN>n  British  and  French 
fiuiatta.  It  extend*  lietween  the  9d  and  6th  deg.  of 
N.  l-a.,  and  the  i>;)d  and  A7th  deg.  W.  long,  having 
i!.  French  Guiarui,  from  wlifch  it  is  separated  l^ 
the  .Marony,  S.  Brasil,  W.  the  ('**rentyn,  which  divides 
It  from  British  Guiana,  and  N.  the  Atlantic.  Length. 
N.  tu  S. m. ; average  breadth,  about  I.j6m.  Area 
alHHit  SH.iUVi  sq.  m.  (Sifin.)  Pop.,  exclusive  of  lod‘ani 
mid  Maroons,  probaldy  66.n00,  of  w hom  6.(gMl  are  whites 
or  free  roloure«l  neofdv,  chiefly  Dutch,  French,  and  Jews, 
and  the  remsinner  negro  slaves.  The  maroons  of  the 
Interior  arc  the  desccmlauts  of  runaway  negroes,  and 


(iUIANA  (I'RKNCH). 

were  very  trotibicsume  diiriug  tlie  |>ast  cenUiry ; they 
have  now,  liowrver,  ailopted  mucli  misre  settled  hi^u 
than  formerly,  and  receive  animal  pnwents  of  WfWtpoQS, 
arms,  Ac.,  from  the  Dutch,  Uie  territory  they  occupy 
forming  a kind  of  military  frontier  tu  the  colony.  Tm 
physIciU  geography,  climate,  productions,  Ac.,  or  Dutch 
Guiana,  are  pretty  much  the  same  as  those  of  the  British 
colony  above  described.  Ail  the  rivers  have  a N.  direc- 
tion : the  chief  is  the  Surinam,  which  rune  through  the 
centre  of  the  country,  and  fails  into  the  Atlantic,  after  a 
course  of  nearly  300  m.  It  gives  its  name  to  the  N.  por- 
tion of  the  territory,  and  it  navinble  for  large  ships  for 
about  4 leagues  from  Uie  coast.  Paramaribo  is  situated 
near  Its  mouth.  About  60  ships  are  employed  in  the 
transport  of  the  produce  of  the  colony  to  nurope.  Su- 
gar is  the  chief  staple,  and  about  86,000,000  lbs.  are 
produced  annually ; (he  export  of  coffee  may  be  esti- 
mated at  about  4,000.000  lbs.  a year  ; coco^  cotton,  rice, 
cassava,  yams.  Ac.,  are  also  grown  in  considendile  quan- 
tities ; aiid  plentifol  supplies  of  various  defcriptUm*  o4 
timber,  and  or  woods  for  cabinet  work,  with  gums,  balsams, 
and  other  drugs,  are  procured  from  the  interior.  Pm- 
visioos,  arms,  and  manufa<-tured  goods  are  Imported 
from  Holland : provisions  are  also  imported  fnim  the 
V.  States,  to  wnich  the  exports  are  s^up  and  rum  : 
there  Is  some  commerce  with  the  W.  Indies,  and  a 
smuggling  trailc  is  carried  on  with  Colombia.  The  n>- 
vernment  is  vested  in  a governor-general  and  a high 
council.  The  rap.aodseat  of  government  Is  Paramaribo, 
a town  of  SO.rmo  inhab.,  throe  fourths  of  whom  are  blacks, 
or  of  mixed  descent.  It  is  neatly  laid  out  In  the  Dutch 
style,  and  has  it.  Catholic,  English,  and  Lutheran 
rliurchcs,  a German,  and  a Portuguese  Jewish  synagogue 
an  exchange,  Ac.,  and  is  the  centre  of  the  trade  of  the 
colony.  The  fort  of  Zeelandia.  a little  N.  of  the  town,  is 
the  residence  of  the  governor,  and  the  seat  of  most  of  the 
govcniinent  establishments. 

GUIANA  (FRENCH). »Thls.  which  is  the  most  R. 
and  smallest  division  of  Guiana,  lies  lietw-cen  the  3tl  and 
t'Ah  deg.  N.  lat..  and  .611  and  .*>41  deg.  W.  long.,  having 
E,  and  S.  Brasil,  W.  Dutch  Giiians,  and  and  N.K. 
the  Atlantic.  I,ength.  N.  to  S.,  ‘ihOm. ; breadth  varying 
from  100  to  190m.  Area,  87JKO  *q-  m.  Pop.,  in  107, 
free  6.066,  slaves  I6.-603;  total,  XI.G4H,  er.  garrison  and 
colonial  functionaries. 

The  coast  plain  {hours  trrrrs)  is  an  alluvial  tract  of 
extreme  fertility,  lnters|tersed  with  a few  isolated  hills, 
apparently  of  vulcanic  origin,  and  some  ranj^s  of  low 
lulWkt.  The  uplands  {irrrrt  kattir$)  are  also  very 
fertile,  their  soil  being  generally  argUIat'eout,  more  or  less 
intermixed  with  granite,  sand,  and  tufa,  and  in  some 
parts  highly  ferruginous.  The  mountain  chains  run  . 
and  W. ; they  are  almost  wbollr  granite,  but  oo  wheru 
reach  any  great  elevatioa  ; in  the  centre  of  the  colony 
they  rise  from  1,600  to  8,000  ft,  above  the  level  of  the  s«*a. 
Few  countries  are  more  abundantly  watered.  There  am 
upwards  of  90  rivers  of  tolerable  slse,  all  of  which  iiasr  .i 
N.  course.  Their  mouths  are  obstructed  by  sand-bank*, 
and  do  not  admit  of  the  entrance  of  vessels  drawing  more 
than  IS  or  16ft.  water  ; they  cease  to  be  navigable,  ex- 
cept for  canoes,  at  a distance  of  from  43  U>  60m.  tnlaiKj. 
In  the  rainy  season  Uicy  inundate  the  low  country  to  a 
great  extent,  but  are  then  innavigable  from  their  rapidity. 
The  coasts  are  low,  and,  <^xcet4  at  the  river  mouths,  ships 
cannot  approach  the  shore.  There  is  only  one  roadstead, 
that  of  (ayenne,  where  vessels  can  rtdo  in  security. 
Several  smnll  rocky  or  wo4ided  lilaDds  lie  off  the  c«MUt, 
among  which  is  Cayenne,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Osapoh. 
on  which  the  cap.  is  built.  The  climate  Is  similar  to  that 
of  British  Guiana  (which  see);  but  the  coast  lands 
appear  to  be  less  unliealthy.  About  60  or  60  m.  from  the 
coast  th*  country  begins  to  be  covered  with  vast  forests. 
The  low  lands  are  in  a great  part  uncleared,  and  covered 
with  underwood.  The  settlra  and  occupied  lands  were 
dispersed  in  IK.16  ^er  a surfkco  of  830  sq.  leagues,  or 
about  1-HOth  part  only  of  the  whole  surface  of  the  colony, 
the  rest  of  wnich  is  tenanted  by  wild  beasts  and  roiing 
Indians.  The  cultivated  lands,  slaves  employed  on  them, 
and  amount  of  produce  at  the  same  periud,  were  thus 
estimated : — 
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GUIENNE.  GUINGAMP. 

The  ■Qgar*cene  wot  Introduced  bjr  the  eorllctt  colo-  dowment  for  o icholtr  ot  Cotnbiidge  end  at  Oxford ; a 
nieu,  ODd  lu  culture  hot  been  freatlj  extended  tince  choritjr-tchool,  at  which  boys  are  educated  and 
1619  ; It  is  mwn  only  on  the  low  lands,  where  the  mean  clothed  ; and  a theatre.  Guildford  «as  a residence  of 
onnu^  produce  of  a hectare  of  good  soil  It  estimated  at  the  AngloSaxon  kings,  and  the  ruined  keep  of  a castle, 
9,000  kiiogr..  worth  about  l.OOOfr.  There  are  from  30  to  consisting  of  a quadrangular  tower.  70  ft.  high,  and  built 
40  Urge  establlshmentt  for  the  manufacture  of  sugar,  and  of  dint,  rantone,  and  Homan  bricks,  forms  a picturesqu<‘ 
tn  ail  about  60  sugar-mills,  27  of  whkh  were,  in  IKVl.  object  at  the  S.  extremity  of  the  town.  The  traces  of  aii 
worked  by  steam.  CofRw  Is  rerjr  Inferior  to  that  of  the  ancient  palace  arc  also  clearly  discoverable.  Stnee  tl  e 
W.  Indies,  aitd  ita  culture  has  rather  diminished  of  nassing  of  the  Municipal  Corporation  Heform  Act.  Guild- 
late  yoarx.  Cotton,  cocoa,  ariiatto.  and  Tanilla.  are  indi-  lord  has  been  goveme  d by  4 aldcrnicn.  one  of  whom  is 
grnous.  In  the  lowlands,  from  225  to  9'>0  kllog.  n*r  inayor,  and  12  cmincillurs.  Velty  sessions  arc  held  here, 
hectare  It  the  mean  annual  produce  of  cotton.  The  ana  the  assixei  in  the  summer  circuits  here  and  at  (Toy- 
cluve  succeeds  pretty  well,  especially  on  the  uplands  ; don  alternately.  Guildford  hat  sent  2 mems.  to  the  ll.  of 
other  tnicet  hare  met  with  only  doubtful  sutxess.  C.  since  the  timeof  Kdward  f.  Previously  to  the  Heform 
Cocua  u unfit  for  the  French  markets,  and  most  of  Art,  the  right  of  voting  w as  in  the  freeholders  and  free- 
wh.u  is  grown  is  exported  to  the  U.  States;  indigo  men  resident  in  the  town,  p-iying  scot  and  tot.  The 
arid  tobacco  are  of  very  Inferior  quality.  Manioc,  rice.  Boundary  Act  ronsidernbly  exUnded  the  limits  of  the 
maise,  banamu,  Ac.,  are  grown,  but  the  quantities  pari,  bor,  which  had.  In  1^31,  a pop.  of  4,833.  Regis- 
produced  fluctuate  greotir.  and  are  often  iosutfident  tered  electors,  tn  421.  Corporation  revenue  (1H39) 
mr  home  coosamptlim.  In  IK37  ihrru  were  about  12, OU)  tJXW.  Guildford  has  a considerable  trade  with  the 


bead  of  lire  slock,  prindpally  black  cattle.  Manufac- 
tured goods  on*  lm}K>rtcd  froin  France.  Building  docks 
fur  smalt  ressrU,  einploy  aliout  170  slaves;  ana  there 
are  several  brick  and  tile-yards.  The  price  of  an  arti- 
san's labour  varies  from  3 to  6 fy.  a day.  'Ihe  trade  is 
increasing : in  1836.  the  value  of  the  imports  from  France 
aruiher  colonies  aiuouutod  to  2»675,162fr.,  and  those  from 
foreign  countries  to  569 .3.^3  fr.,  making  a total  of  3.262.M9 
ftrancs.  The  principal  articles  exported,  and  their  value, 
in  the  same  year  were  as  follows : — 
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The  total  value  of  the  4|^nTtB  amounted  to  3.121.732  fr., 
nearly  the  w tiolc  bejng  snipped  for  Frame  or  her  colonies. 
For^-two  Frrncn  vessels,  of  the  aggregate  burden  of 
6.792  tons,  entered  ; and  45  of  (be  burden  of  7.9SU  tons, 
left  the  colony  in  1836,  besides  which  22  foreign  vessels 
entered,  and  19  det>art^. 

French  Guiana  is  divided  Into  2dlstrlcts,  those  of  Cay- 
enne and  Sinnainary ; and  14  communes,  rumposlng'6 
electoral  arremdissemmts,  ami  serullng  16  deputies  to  the 
roiooial  council.  Cayenne,  the  seat  of  government  (which 
■ce).  Is  the  m)ly  town  worth  notice.  The  government 
is  vested  In  a governor,  assisted  by  a privy  cnurvcil  of? 
of  the  highest  otiiclal  ftinctinnaries ; and  the  colonial 
council,  composed  of  16  m«  luberi.  elect«tl  for  8 years,  by 
tnhab.  of  French  descent,  25  years  of  a;re.  bom,  or  basing 
riwliled  in  (iuiana  for  2 years,  and  pacing  direct  taxes  to 
the  amount  of  200  fr.  a year,  or  the  possessors  of  property 
to  the  value  of  20,000  fr.  Kumber  of  Hectors  in  1636,  21 1 . 
The  public  revenue,  derived  chiefly  from  taxes  on  slaves 
and  domestics,  bouse  taxes,  customs,  export  duties,  pa- 
tents, licences,  passports,  sale  of  government  lands,  rents, 
fet's,  fines,  Ac.,  amounted,  in  Im37,  to  285,222  fr.  ; the  co- 
lonUl  expenditure  in  the  same  year  was  1,446,710  fr. 

.Some  French  ndveiiturers  first  setthd  at  Cayenne  in 
1601  i and  with  only  a few  short  Intermptiuns  from  the 
Ihitch  and  Koglish,  the  French  held  that  station  and  the 
rest  of  the  colony  till  1809 : it  was  then  taken  possession 
of  b}'  the  F.nglUh  and  Portugiiese,  and  held  by  the  latter 
till  1815,  when,  in  pursuance  of  tlie  Treaty  of  Haris,  it 
was  restored  to  France.  (Notices  sur  fes  Co/ostes  /'nm-  I 
puses,  fluty,  Ac.) 

OUIKN^K,  one  of  the  nrovs.  Into  which  France 
was  divided  previously  to  trie  Hevolutloo.  it  was  si- 
tvuted  in  the  S.W.  port  of  the  kingdom,  on  both  sides 
the  Gironde ; and  Is  now  dlitrlbutr'd  among  the  depts. 
of  the  Gironde,  Loi-ei- Garonne,  Dordogne,  l«t,  and 
Aveyroa 

GU ILDFORD,  a pari.  bor.  and  market  town  of  F.ng- 
land.co.  Surrey,  of  which  It  is  the  cap.,  huod.  NVoklng, 
on  the  Wey,  27  m.  S.W.  London.  Pop.  of  the  town 
( 1831 ),  4,CH8.  Guildford,  as  teen  from  theW’.,  has  an 
imposing  appearance,  being  principally  situated  on  the 
declivity  of  a chalk  down,  at  the  foot  of  which  runs  the 
Wey,  crossed  by  a bridge  of  five  arches.  It  consists 
cliiefiyof  one  long,  broad,  and  well-built,  but  inconveni- 
ently sto  p,  street,  which  is  crossed  by  several  other 
Streets  of  Infetdor  dimensions.  *‘  It  has  the  appearance 
of  a wiHI-cnnditInned  place,  and  may  be  expecU'd  to  In-  j 
crease.”  {Boundarjt  Hfport.)  It  is  well  paved,  iightcil  . 
With  gas,  and  supplied  with  water  forced  up  from  the 
river.  It  has  3 par.  churches,  all  ancient  structures; 
a handsome  cn.  hall,  tnwn-hall,  council-chamber,  a gaol, 
rebuilt  in  1705 ; cbapcls  belonging  to  BajKists,  Pres- 
byterians, Quakers.  Horn.  Catholics,  &c. ; a large  free 
gramuiar-idiool,  fouuded  by  Edward  VI.,  with  an  en- 


metrnpolls  in  com.  tlmlicr,  malt,  8c.,  sent  to  London  by 
the  Wry.  Mnrkrt-dav,  Saturday,  fur  com,  and  other 
necessaries.  Fairs,  May  4.  and  Nov.  22.,  for  horses, 
cattle,  Ac. 

GUILSBOROUGH.  or  GUISBOBOUGH,  a market 
town  attd  par.  of  England,  co.  York,  N.  Riding.  E.div., 
Langbourgh  lib.,  39  in.  N.  Yuilt,  and  21  ro.  E.  Darling- 
ton. The  par.  comprises  5 townships:  area  of  town- 
ship of  Guiliborough,  6.120  acres : md.  of  do.  tn  1831. 
I.9>«8.  The  town  stands  tn  a small  nut  beautiful  and 
very  productive  valley  near  the  river  Tees,  and  at  the 
foot  of  the  C'levelana  hills.  It  consists  of  a single  wldo 
and  handsome  street,  lined  with  old  but  substantial  houses. 
The  church  is  a modem  edifice,  supposed  to  occupy  tha 
site  of  one  attachi'd  to  the  Austin  Priory,  established 
here  In  1120,  tonic  ruins  of  which  still  remain  in  the 
meadows  S.  of  Ihe  town.  In  (be  church-yard  are  the 
grammar-school  and  hospital,  founded  by  tlie  last  prior, 
and  diartered  by  Queen  Elisabeth,  in  1561.  The 
rental  of  the  property,  according  to  Carlyle  (H.  805.), 
is  376/.  Ten  scholars  are  taught  gratuitously,  and  15 
others  for  a payment  of  5s.  per  quarter.  The  master's 
salary  Is  50/.,  with  a house  and  garden.  The  hospit.nl 
lodges  and  clothes  six  old  men  and  six  old  women,  and 

vet  them  a money  allowance  for  footl  and  coals. 

ulsborougb  Is  a quiet  country  (own,  with  little  tra<le, 
except  on  Monday,  the  market  day,  and  its  six  f..ir 
days  (last  Tuesdi^  In  April  and  May,  third  Tuesday  lu 
May,  Aug.,  and  Sept.,  and  second  Tuesday  in  Nov.). 
It  used,  however,  to  have  a considerable  trade  in  ali:rn, 
and  the  first  alum-works  in  Engl.vnd  were  begun  hero 
about  IGOO.  This  mineral  is  worked  in  some  of  the 
ncighl>ouring  parishes,  especially  Lofthoute  : but  it  has 
for  many  years  ceased  to  be  a branch  of  industry  at 
Gui<>lHiroiigh. 

4#riMAilABNS,  a town  of  Portugal,  prov.  Kntre 
Duera-y-Mlnho,  cap.  of  a comarca  of  s.ime  name.  'iH  m. 
N.N.K.  Oporto,  nnn  196m,  N.  by  Fl.Lislion;  )at.41®24* 
N.,long.  to' 14' \V.  I*op.8,260.  (A/rllimo.)  It  is  built  oti 
a slight  elevation  in  the  midst  of  a beautiful  and  produce 
live  plain  lietween  two  small  rivers,  the  Ave  and  Vlsell.!, 
and  is  surrounded  with  fnrtlicatlons.  The  streets, 
which  are  wide  and  straight,  are  lined  with  well-built 
houses,  aivd  there  arc  several  handsome  pateo$,  or 
squares.  Among  the  public  buildings  are  4 churches, 
one  of  which  Is  collegiate,  and  remarkable  fbr  its  fine 
architecture:  there  are  also  5 convents  and  4 hospitals. 
It  has  some  small  manufactures  of  cutlery,  hardware, 
and  linen.  There  are  thermal  sprlitgs  lu  the  nHghtmur- 
hood,  whklt  were  known  to  the  Homans.  The  ancient 
town  is  said  to  have  besm  founded,  onstj  500  B.c..  under 
the  name  of  Aradura:  the  modern  one  w.vs  the  first  cnpiint 
of  the  Portuguese  monarciiy.  (3/dUinu;  Balbi ; Stat. 
de  Porfupnl.) 

UL'INEA,  a name  applied  by  European  geographers 
to  designate  a portion  of  the  W,  coast  of  Ainca.  The 
origin  of  the  word  is  not  certainly  ascertained,  nor  are 
writers  agreevt  rei|>ectiDg  Ihe  limits  of  coast  to  which 
the  name  should  extend.  D'AnvUle,  and  the  older  geo- 
graphiTi,  apply  (t  to  the  line  of  coast  from  Uie  tnoutn  of 
the  Gambia  to  that  of  tb«  Quorra ; whereas  Hitter,  and 
the  more  modem  authors,  extend  Its  confines  from  C. 
Verga,  lat.  tO^  SIX  S..  to  the  mouth  of  Kourse's  river,  lat. 
17°  S.,  andcallthedistrictS  of  C-.  Lopes,  lat.5<3  S.,  eom- 
pristng  Congo.  Angola,  and  Benguela,  by  the  name  of 
S.  Guinea;  while  under  N.  Gulnm,  nr  Guinea  Proper,  are 
comprehended  Sierra  l.<ef>ne.  Liberia,  the  Grain  and 
Ivory  Coast.  Aibantre,  Dahomey,  Bmin,  and  Blafrm. 
The  description  of  this  extensive  line  of  coast,  for  which 
we  are  chiefly  Indebted  to  the  discoveries  of  BotrditcJt, 
Adamt,  lu‘Tt,  and  Tuckq/^  will  be  found  under  the  heeds 
of  the  couniries  alaive  mentioned. 

GUINOAMP.  a town  of  France,  dAp.  C8tes-du-Nord, 
cap.  arrond. ; on  the  Trleux,  In  an  exteniivn  plain.  17 
m.  W.S.W.  SI.  Brieue.  Pop.  (1836)  6,466.  It  was  for- 
merly surrounded  with  wails,  parts  of  which  still  exist ; 
a spacious  street  intersects  it  from  end  to  end,  about 
3 V 
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thf*  mlddl*  of  which  ii  a ilnfular  par.  charch,  with  a 
•qtiare  tower«  aumuxintiKl  by  a dome.  The  town  con* 
tAkiis  tcreralfuod  ediflcea.  and  la  aurroumUni  by  a^ec* 
able  walka.  It  baa  manufactures  of  the  fabrics  named 
from  the  town  ginrhattu.  linen  cloth,  thread.  Ac.,  and  lii 
fairs  tcarly,  at  wiikh  larite  (juanthies  of  corn,  entitle, 
IIax,  hemp,  and  inaiiufaciurt.'d  guodi,  are  sold. 

Diet.  Ac.) 

fUm  ZCOA.  Sff  BiaCAT. 

t;tJKKAT.  GUJKAT.  or  GUZP.RAT  {Gurjara 
Kasklrn),  an  exteiuire  pruv.  of  W.  Ilindostati,  chiefly 
between  lat-  21^  amt  2-1-  N-,  and  long.  69^  and  tu  ; 
having  N.  Rajl^ootana.  K.  Malwah  and  CandeUh,  S. 
Aiiningatiad  ai^  the  Gulpb  of  Cambay,  and  W.  the 
Indian  Ocean,  the  thilph  of  Cutch.  and  the  Kimn.  It 
compriKa  the  N.  districts  of  the  Hrtlish  preiidenry  of 
Bombay,  must  part  of  tbefiiilcowar'a  dom..a  part  oftliosa 
flf  Srindla  and  the  rajah  of  Jundpoor.  and  the  territories 
wf  many  smaller  rhictlatns.  Us  length,  K.  to  W.,  may 
be  estimated  at  [|nn  m.,  by  an  average  breadth  o( 
about  Iflh.  " 1 he  inhab  of  this  vast  province  are  pro- 
bably much  under-rated  at  r>,IXJO,(MR>.'’  {JIamiUon'i 
K.  1.  Ota.)  GuJerat  is  botimk'd  on  the  N.  and  N.R.  by 
ate<'p  and  craggy  mountains  of  dlfllcult  acceis,  sending 
out  many  rarntfications,  the  Intervals  between  which  are 
Sited  »lth  jungle.  Into  this  part  of  liie  prov.  the  Mah- 
rattaa  were  never  able  to  penetrate  ; but  they  conquered 
Uie  S.  part,  consisting  of  an  open  fertile  plain,  appa. 
rently  level,  but  In  reality  iiitcrsorted  by  numerous  ravines 
and  chasms,  and  watered  by  numerous  rivers.  The  W. 
part  consists  of  the  Peninsula  of  Gujerat,  stretching  Into 
Ihe  ocean  l>etwe<-n  th<;  Gulpha  of  Camhar  and  Cutch, 
about  IM  in.  In  length,  by  100  broad,  ami  which  forms 
the  great  nucleus  of  the  Guicowar'a  territories. 

Toe  N.W.  |»art  of  Uie  prov.  la  In  part  a swampy  plain 
where  it  adjoins  the  Konn,  and  an  arid  desert  cooUnuous 
with  that  of  N.W.  India.  The  climate  It  oppreaslrely 
hot  In  summer,  but.  in  winter,  temperate  atsd  agreeable. 
Air.  Klphinstnoe  (Pmrl.  Rrp,  p.  165.)  says  that  **  Guirat 
h the  most  flourishing  rountry  In  India  t *’  and  though  in 
parts  there  is  a great  deal  of  barren  laud,  It  is,  upon 
tlie  whole,  one  of  the  richest  parts  of  IliiKlostan.  both  as 
n^spvcts  its  productivervess  and  the  condlUon  of  Its  pop., 
a result  which  b mainly  oscrlbable  to  the  moderate  as- 
scssmctit  of  the  land  both  under  the  British  and  the  native 
princes.  (See  Pnr/./fep.,  Ar->  Of  l,453.00nacres  in  Ullage 
in  llritlsh  Gujerat.it  wav  estimated,  some  years  since,  that 
I57.72U  were  under  entuxi  culture.  4.i>56  under  sugar-cane, 

1 4123  under  Itidigo.  10,76<)  umlcr  tobacco,  and  the  rest  ap- 
propriated to  the  growth  of  grains  and  garden  produce. 

( Avpntdit  to  Rfjt.  on  Public  Rev„  p.  2h6.)  All  the  fore- 
going  articles  of  growth  are  of  eacellcut  quality  : Indigo 
was,  however,  grown  formerly  to  a much  greater  extent 
than  now.  Oil,  hemp,  Aax,  pulse,  Ac.  are  the  other  prin- 
cipal kinds  of  produce,  in  the  llritisb  districts,  nearly  all 
Ihe  land  is  cultivated  that  b capableofyfeldiog  an  adequate  , 
return  ; in  some  {tarts  of  the  prov.  there  are  fine  pasture  | 
hinds,  on  nhich  many  good  horses  and  draught  cattle  are 
reared.  The  land  Is  assessed  on  the  village  system,  the 
tax  bt'ing  collected  through  the  medium  of  ooiaiU.  or 
head-men.  (5>ei*  Bombay  Frbbid.)  in  the  British  terri. 
tories,  most  of  the  land  it  occupied  by  ^roanent  tenants : 
leasehold  lands  are  few.  Tliere  are  also  few  landholders 
•f  any  extent  ■,  and  In  Katlywar,  property  b very  much 
subdivided.  The  inhab.  are  mostly  Hindoos,  amongst 
whom  the  Jain  sect  are  more  numerous  than  in  any 
other  prov.  of  India.  The  (top.  b,  however,  evlrcmcly 
mixed,  and  includes  numerous  tribes  of  Grasslas,  Hat- 
ties, t'oolies,  Bhecls,  Mewassies,  Bhatts,  and  other  law- 
less races,  who  acted  an  important  part  during  the  wars 
of  the  Nfabratta  and  other  nyiiasties  that  lung  troubled 
this  part  of  India.  Matiy  of  these  tribes  still  lead  a 
roving  life  : hut  most  of  them  have  now  adopted  peace- 
ful occupations,  itesides  its  native  tribes,  Gujerat  (with 
Bomba)  I is  ibe  chief  seat  of  the  Farsees,  a people  who 
ernigratiHl  fnan  I'ersla  In  the  7lh  century,  after  ttie  over- 
throw of  the  Saisankfa  dyiiaatr  by  the  Mohaininedaas. 
In  IHI5,  the  Parsixt  In  iliiHlostan  were  estimated  at 
I'lOdlon  famiUes.  ( Fur  some  details  respecting  ilictn.  scr 
I)o.\iaAY,  p.  4if7.)  Tho  Mohammedans  in  (•iijcrat  make 
alKMit  10  |MT  caid . of  the  pop.  Almost  all  the  casict  of  this 
prov.  work  at  t'je  loom  orr-asionalK*,  and  cotton  fabrics, 
sent  in  considrralde  quantitii-s  to  ^•mbay,  form,  in  fact, 
the  chief  export  of  (he  prov.,  after  corn  and  raw  cotton, 
llie  Surat  manufactures,  of  various  kinds,  have  long 
been  faniiMis  for  their  rheapnesa  and  good  quality.  The 
principal  irr|>orts  of  the  prov.  are  sugar,  raw  silk,  |>ep- 
|H>r,  corna-ouls.  curhineal.  and  woollen  goods.  During 
the  peritMl  of  its  lrKle|*endencc  In  the  15th  and  Ifilli 
reuturies,  Gujerat  eitjoye«i  a much  more  flouriitdrvg 
trade  than  at  present ; but  there  are  still  many  rich  na- 
tive merchants  in  the  towns,  the  chief  of  which  arc 
fturat,  Ahmcdabad,  llaroach,  Baroda,  Camlwv.  Gogn, 
Bhowouggur,  Chiunpaneer,  and  Junaghur.  Gujerat  was 
fuMecteo  by  the  Mohammedans  under  Mahmoud,  of 
Uhlini.  alvoiit  Icr/S:  from  13110  to  1572,  it  belonged  to  a 
native  Uajpoot  dynasty,  wtiidi  liad  revolted  from  the  Mo- 
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nU ; but  at  the  Utter  date  it  fell  Into  the  hands  of  the 
Emperor  Acber.  After  the  death  of  Aurunnebe,  In  1707» 
it  was  cofvquered  by  the  Maiirattas,  and  remained  a 
part  of  their  em|dre  till  the  destruction  of  their  power 
by  Ihe  British. 

GUMBIN'NRN,  a town  of  the  Prtiuian  dom.,  prov. 
Prussia,  cap.  sov.  of  the  same  name,  on  the  Pissa,  70 
in.  K.  by  S.  Koningvbcrg.  Fop.  6,2.55.  It  Is  regularly 
built,  aod  has  several  churches.  2 hospitals,  a public 
library,  a gymnasium,  and  schools  of  midwifery,  archi- 
tecture. Ac.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  superior  courts,  and 
council  for  Its  ^v..  aud  hat  inaaufactures  of  woollen 
cloths  and  sturalnn,  distilleries,  brewerlim,  and  some 
trade  in  corn  and  Tiaseed.  Most  part  of  its  pop.  are 
Protestants. 

GUNDWAN.5,  a large  prov.  of  the  Deccan,  HIo- 
dostan,  extemlina  between  hit.  In'?  and  3-V^  N.,  and  long. 
77'^  SO' and  K.  ( having  N.  the  pruvs.  MMwab  and 
AUaliabad,  R.  those  of  Bahar  and  Orissa,  S.  the 
Northern  Circart  and  tlyderalKid,  and  W.  Boeder, 
Berar,  attd  ('andcisli.  It  comprises  the  N.R.  portion 
of  the  table  land  of  Central  Imlla.  and  Is  chiefly  IncludiHl 
in  the  dominions  of  the  rajah  of  Hcrar  (the  Nagpoor 
rajah)  and  the  ceded  and  almost  unexplored  territories 
in  the  S.W.  {Mirts  of  the  British  presiaency  of  Benjpil. 
A large  pru|M>rtlon  of  Its  surface  It  mountainous,  and 
some  of  the  largest  secondary  rivers  of  IIluiiottaQ  rite 
within  its  limits ; as  the  Nerbudda,  Sone,  Malianuildy, 
&C..  while  the  Wurda  and  (iodavCry  birund  It  \V.;  but 
In  general  it  is  ill-watered.  unheMthy,  covered  with 
jungle,  and  thinly  inhabited.  Tive  pop.  coniUts 
chiefly  of  (>onds.  apparently  an  aboriginal  pmple.  at  a 
remote  period  partly  conquered  and  converted  by  the 
Hindoos,  and  the  remainder  driven  to  the  hills  and 
jungles,  where  they  live  nearly  In  a state  of  nature, 
tbe  country  rontinuing  to  be  for  the  must  part  a sort  of 
primeval  w ildcmeu.  Their  broad  flat  noses,  thick  Ups. 
and  often  curly  hair,  distinguish  them  from  tbc  other 
native  tribes  of  Hindostan.  Some  are  doroevticated  in 
the  plains,  where  they  make  good  agricultural  labourers  ; 
those  who  live  wild,  on  the  cimtrary,  have  no  agriculture, 
and  subsist  on  roots,  vegetables,  bamboo-shoots,  ai>d 
whatever  animal  food  they  rat^bCaiD.  Their  own  hluls 
are  of  the  rudtst  description,  b^Rhey  havealu^  borrowed 
many  objeils  of  worship  from  tbe  Hrndoos,  to  widch  they 
offer  up  anim.'il.  bxmI  even  human,  sacrifices;  in  many 
parts,  they  divide  themselves  into  castes,  like  the  Hlndooa, 
and  have  adopted  various  institutions  and  pra*.tie«s  from 
them  and  tbe  Mohammedans.  Their  language  contains, 
among  its  elementary  words,  many  of  Telinga  anti 
Tamiu  origin.  I'he  chief  towns  fn  Guntiwana  arw 
Nagpoor,  SumbhuljKmr,  Dcogbur,  Mundlah.  Ac.  Deo- 
ghur  was  formerly  the  scat  of  an  extensive  Hindoo  cm- 

tire;  but  the  .S.  part  of  tbe  prov.  was  included  in  Uio 
ingdom  of  Telingana,  which,  with  Deoghur,  afterwards 
cunslitutetl  a porUoci  of  tbe  Bbamenee  ein))lre  of  tho 
Doccaii : while  tho  N.  {uuts  of  the  cotmtry  were  tribut- 
ary to  Ihe  Mogul  emperors.  There  are.  however,  no 
remains  in  the  prov.  to  indicate  that  U ever  AourisbM  aa 
a highly  clvUist^  or  cultivated  country.  (UamUUm'M  £- 
/.  Oa%. ) 

GU8TROW,  a town  of  N.  Germany,  G.  D.  Meckten- 
burgh  Schwerin,  cap.  duchy  of  some  name,  on  the  Sebrl. 
31m.  R. N.R.  Schwerin.  Fop.  H,.V>7.  It  is  walictl,  has 
an  anc.  castle,  now  converted  into  a workhotite  and  house 
of  correctioo.  and  several  bandsomcpublic  edltires,  among 
which  are,  the  cathedral,  2 otlier  cnurrhes,  the  govern- 
ment bouse,  Ac.  It  Is  tho  seat  of  a court  of  ehanerry. 
and  boards  of  laxallun  and  (Kilire,  and  is  a town  of  con- 
siderable cummerrial  troportanre.  Il  has  between  .50 
and  60  tnanufaetorlct  of  tUfferent  kinds.  Including  many 
breweries  iind  distilleries.  Twu  large  fairs  for  cattle  and 
wcK)l  are  held' yearly,  at  which  wiKd  to  the  amount  of 
nearly  30U,0U>>  dollars  Is  sold.  (Bergkaut  ; Stein.) 

GW ALIUR,  a strong  fortress  and  town  of  llindoitao. 
And  (he  tiiodcrii  cap.  of  Sclndia's  dura  . prov.  Agra.  61  m. 
S.E.  Agra,  and  260  N.R.  by  N.  Oojeln;  lot.  26^  l.V 
N..  WuiK.  7S°  I'  R.  It  stands  on  a precipitous,  isolated 
hill,  dxic  around  the  brow  of  which  Us  defences  of  stone 
arc  carried.  This  hill  is  rather  more  than  l|  m.  la 
lenjftb  ; but  its  greatest  breadth  does  not  exceeit  3(0 
yards  : the  height  at  its  N.  end  li  342  ft.  At  this  end  Is 
a {>alace ; and  about  tbe  middle  of  the  fort  arc  two 
remarkable  pyramidal  buildings  of  red  stone,  in  the  most 
ancient  style  of  HIikIoo  architecture.  Tlie  only  gate  Is 
towards  the  N.  extremity  of  the  E.  side;  from  which, 
l>y  several  flights  of  Ue|>4.  you  ascend  to  the  top  of  the 
riK'k.  Within  the  dtadel  there  are  large  natural  exca- 
vations, which  furnish  a supply  of  excellent  water.  The 
tuwn,  which  runs  along  the  R.  side  of  the  hill,  is  large, 
well  iuhabltsd,  and  ruoLaJns  many  good  houses  of  stuiie, 
which  Is  furnlsbesl  in  abundance  by  Ihe  tieighixmring 
hills.  K.of  the  town  runs  the  river  StaMirica,  N'yund 
which  is  a large  Mohammedan  tomb,  a handsome  stone 
building,  w ilh  a cu(x>U  Cfivered  with  blue  enamel.  There 
are  numerous  caves  adjacent  to  the  ft>rt.  said  to  ctmtaln 
many  Buddblc  sculptures,  Gwalior,  from  its  ikmIUuw, 
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noflt  alwftf*  have  been  a nllitaiY  poft  of  great  Import* 
ance.  but  bj  oo  meam  Impreenabfo ; for  it  ^ fyequeotlj 
cbanaed  maiterb  It  wai  tuen  by  cecalade,  in  17M),  by 
the  Britith ; but  finally  ceded,  in  180A,  to  Scindia,  and 
ha*  since  been  the  permanent  residence  of  his  court. 

GYONGY'OS,  a market-town  of  Hungary,  cn.  Heres, 
at  tbe  foot  of  cbo  Matra  mountains : Xi  m.  S.W.  br  W. 
Krlau,and  43  m.  N.E.  Pestb.  Fop.  about  14.700.  {htrg- 
kamt.)  It  has  sereral  churches,  a Franciscan  eymna- 
aium.  and  a Kom.  Catholic  high  school ; maouuctures 
of  woollen  cloth,  leather,  hats,  brandy,  Aa,  and  a large 
trade  In  agricultural  produce  and  cattle.  Good  wine  is 
made  In  Its  TidrUy. 

GYULA,  a market-town  of  Hungary,  cap.  co.  Bekes. 
on  the  White  Koros,  96  m.  N.N.W.  Anid.  Pop.  f 1H9K) 
13.7&2.  It  consists  of  two  parts,  Hungarian  and  Oerrnan 
Gyula,  separated  br  the  river ; it  has  a fortresa,  a county, 
hail,  several  churches,  some  olUmUk,  and  a liurge  trade 
in  cattle,  Ac. 
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tlAAIlLEM,  or  HARLEM,  one  of  tbe  pHndpal  chle* 
of  the  Netherlands,  prov.  N.  Holland,  cap.  arrood.  and 
cant.;  on  the  Sfiaarn,  10  m.  W.  Amsterdam.  Pop. 
about  2S.OOO.  It  is  now  In  great  part  destitute  of 
defetrees.  but  was  formerly  a place  of  some  strength, 
having  been  fortified  in  tW  16th  century  with  brick 
walls,  parts  of  which,  with  an  c^d  gateway,  still  remain. 

Haarlem  Is,  in  external  api>earai>ce,  unUkc  most  other 
Dutch  dties.  It  has  an  ancient  and  somewhat  dln^ 
aspect.  The  architecture  of  some  of  the  bouses  is 
remarkably  picturesque,  with  sharp.puinted  gables ; and 
the  roofs  Mow  several  rows  of  small  attic  windows,  like 
what  one  is  aocrustomed  to  see  in  old  Flemish  pictures. 
Ihc  streets  are  arranged  in  an  irre^lar  manner,  with 
cross  alleys  and  back  ooiirts,  and  few  of  them  have 
havens  in  the  centre,  which  U quite  a singularity  in  a 
Dutch  town.'*  (CAoeiAers,  p.96.)  Mr.  Barrow  says  it 
is  “ vet7  well  bidlt,  very  clean,  and  very  dull.*'  It4  pop. 
at  present  Is  greatly  below  what  it  formeriy  contained. 
It  has  a large  paved  market-place  surrounded  bv 
aevenU  of  the  prindpai  edifices  of  the  city,  as  Che  churen 
of  8L  Bavon,  a vast  Gothic  structure,  with  a high  square 
tower  ; the  flesh-market ; the  Stadtkmts,  a fine  build- 
lag,  &c.  Opposite  the  church  is  a statue  of  Laurence 
Coster,  tbe  reputed  inventor  of  moredtde  types,  a dtisen 
of  Haarlem.  St.  Baron’s  has  somewhat  of  a naked 
appearuice  inside ; but  its  organ  has  long  been  con. 
sidered  one  of  the  finest  and  largest  in  Europe.  It 
b BUf^rted  on  porphyry  plllan,  md  fills  up  the 
whole  of  one  end  of  the  church,  reaching  up  to  tbe 
roof.  It  has  nearly  d.CNN)  pipes ; its  tones  are  remark- 
ably fine,  and  its  ;>ower  vu^'  great ; but  in  the  diameter 
of  some  of  its  pipes,  it  has  recently  been  surpassed  by 
organs  built  at  Verk  and  Binningnam.  Immediately 
under  It,  and  between  two  masses  of  pillars,  is  a group 
of  fibres  the  site  of  life,  in  while  marble,  r^resent- 
Ing  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity,  executed  by  Xavery,  a 
living  artist,  and  which,  according  to  Chambers,  are  the 
best  fpeclmensof  modem  sculpture  in  Uullaud.  The 
remaining  chief  public  buildings  and  institutions  in 
l!a.irlcm  are  several  churches,  public  charities  and 
schools,  the  Tericrian  Museum,  with  a good  oollection 
of  phlloso!>hica]  instruments,  and  others  of  fossils,  coins, 
Ac.,  at  which  lectures  on  dllfrreot  scientific  subjects  are 
delivered ; the  academy  of  adences,  the  celebrated 
normal  school  of  M.  Preusea,  and  many  other  scbuols; 
an  academy  of  drawing,  an  observatory,  botanic  garden, 
Ac.  There  are  several  good  private  collections  of 
paintings.  Haarlem  Is  the  residence  of  a dvll  governor 
and  a military  commandant ; is  a bishop's  see,  and  the 
sett  of  tribunals  of  original  jurisdiction  and  commerce. 
It  has  manufactures  or  silk,  linen,  and  cotton  fabrics, 
velvets,  rugs,  carpets,  lace,  ribands,  soap,  and  oil. 
Many  of  these  have  greatly  decUned ; but,  of  late,  several 
cotton  factories  have  been  establishi^  in  its  neighbour- 
hood under  the  ]>atroaage  of  tlie  king,  and  the  manufac- 
ture of  cotton  C4x>ds  hat  increased  materially  since  the 
.separation  of  Holland  and  Belgium.  In  one  of  these 
factories,  conducted  by  a Scotchman,  the  king  it  a 
•barehoider ; iteam.engines  are  employed  to  turn  the 
machinery.  There  are  3 factories  on  a simitar  scale  at  ' 
Haarlem,  employing  In  all  2.000  individuals,  men, 
women,  and  children.  The  weekly  wages  of  workmen 
aversgefrum  I2r.  to  I3s.;  b<^B  and  girls  get  about  l$.Gd. 
a week.  In  the  environs  of  Hiuirlem  are  extensive  bleach- 
ing ground*  for  linens,  and  here  were  at  one  time  prepared 
those  fine  faiwlcs,  long  known  in  England  as  Holland 
cloths.  An  important  branch  of  trade  in  Haarlem  I*  the 
tale  of  fiowors.  roots,  Ac.,  of  which  traffic  it  it  tbe  chief 
eeat.  Near  the  city,  on  the  8..  are  the  “ Bloemen-Tuln,” 
or  gardens  for  rearing  these  products.  Each  garden 
is  secluded  from  the  publir  road  by  a high  walT.  or  a 
hrkk  bouse  tidily  painted  ; and  wbsn  admitted,  you  find 
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yourself  In  the  midst  of  offices  or  war^ouses  devoted 
to  the  great  business  of  dr3rlng  nod  packing  the  roots. 
Thence  the  garden  stretches  out  to  we  length  of  per- 
haps a quarter  of  a mile  by  a breadth  of  lUO  )^s.,  and  is 
leMrated  from  other  gardens,  as  well  as  frraucntlj  <U. 
vided  across  by  partltfons  of  wood  6 (t.  bin.  In  the 
tunny  square  spoit  thus  sectioned  off,  are  ml  tbe  varie- 
ties of  tulips.  dabliaSjJiysdnths,  ranunculuses,  and  vari- 
ous other  fiowors.  The  drying-houses  are  filled  with 
shelves.  In  stan^  on  which  arc  spread  myriads  of  roots, 
and  In  adjacent  apartments  men  are  kept  constantly 
Inisy  packing  for  exportation.  In  packing,  each  root  u 
first  twisted  into  s small  piece  of  paper,  siml  then  a hun- 
dred  are  put  together  in  a paper  hag,  according  to  sorts. 
The  bags  are  anerwards  p^ked  in  cases,  and  are  thus 
sent  to  all  ports  of  the  world.'*  {CMambtra.p.  30.)  A 
large  horticulturist  and  dealer  told  Hr.  Chaml^rt, 
that  be  exported  annually  300,000  crocus,  200.0OU  tulip, 
100,000  hyacinth,  and  100,000  ranunculus  roots,  besides 
many  of  other  llowera  At  one  period,  tbe  most  extra- 
vagant prices  were  given  fur  tl»c*e  roots  j but  100  florins 
is  now  considered  (and  well  it  may)  a very  lar^  sum 
for  one,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  tulips  cultivated 
and  sold  by  tbe  bionmtt*  or  Haarlem,  are  valued  at  fh>m 
Id.  to  30d.  each.  The  city  was  <moe  celebrated  for  Its 
printing  : but  at  present  this  branch  of  Industry  is  iroC 
more  arare  than  in  an  EogUsh  country  town.  It  bos  still, 
however,  a type-foundry,  chiefly  for  Greek  and  Hebrew 
characters,  from  which  the  Jews  prindpally  supply  tbenw 
selves  with  the  latter. 

Tbe  neighbourhood  round  Haarlem  Is  carefully  laid 
out  in  piimtations  and  public  walks,  sod  for  several 
miles  on  tbe  road  to  Leyden  tbe  country  it  sprinkled 
with  numerous  neat  villas.  Immediately  on  the  o.  of  the 
city  is  a wood  of  considerable  extent.  In  which  it  a large 
and  elegant  mansion  in  the  Grecian  style,  called  tbe  Pa- 
vilion. It  formerly  belonged  to  Mr.  Hope,  who  sold  it 
for  AOO.OOO  guilders  (about  42,(XXV.}  to  Napoleon  for  his 
brother  Louis.  At  the  peace  it  was  sequestrated  by  the 
nation : at  present  it  is  shut  up ; hut  it  Is  dt^tignod  to  form 
a Mllery  for  the  paintings  of  butch  living  artista 

The  epoch  as  which  Haarlem  was  foundod  it  uncertain. 
In  1671  It  was  besieged  by  a Spanish  force  under  Toledo, 
a worthy  son  of  the  duko  of  Aiva.  The  city  held  mit  for  7 
moolbs.  when  it  being  known  tliat  the  garrison  intended 
to  make  a desperate  aoriit  as  a forlorn  hope,  terms  of 
capItuluUoD  were  offered  and  accepted:  but  no  sooner 
hiw  the  Spaniards  obtained  possession  of  the  town,  than 
they  commenced  a massacre  of  the  inhah.,  and  upwards 
of  l.UOO  individuals  were  cither  put  to  the  sword,  or  tied 
in  ^rs  and  thrown  into  the  lake.  In  1577  the  town 
was  retaken  by  tbe  Dutch.  Haarlem  was  the  birthplace 
of  Ostade,  Wouvernuias,  Dergfaein,  Van  der  Heist,  and 
Schrerelius. 

The  Haariemmfr  or  Lake  of  Haarlem,  is  an  inlet 
of  the  sea  S.E.  of  the  dtr,  extending  8.  to  within  a short 
distance  of  Leyden,  ana  about  33  ro.  in  circumference. 
It  was  formed  by  an  inundation  at  the  end  of  the  16Ui 
century,  which  transformed  four  small  lakes  into  one 
sheet  of  water,  and.  overflowing  the  surrounding  country, 
laid  several  villages  vnste.  and  destroyed  much  propertr. 
It  hat  an  outlet  to  the  S.  communi^ing  with  tbe  Old 
Rhine ; on  the  N.  It  oon)miinicatew  with  tbe  Y by  tbe 
Spaam,  and  by  another  small  outlet  which  is  crossM  by 
tbe  road  from  Haarlem  to  Amsterdam.  It  Is  generally 
■hallow,  except  In  the  middle,  and  is  easily  agitated  by 
; winds,  which  drive  the  waves  with  great  fury  against  the 
, dykes  erected  round  its  shores.  It  is  liable  to  sudden 
squalls,  and  is,  on  that  account,  little  used  for  naviga- 
tion. Various  schemM  have  been  propuK-d  for  drmn- 
ing  this  lake,  by  which  at  least  SO, (XX)  acres  of  land 
would  be  recovered.  Hitherto  nothing  decisive  has  bcca 
done  on  the  subject ; but  the  impression  U , that  the  under 
taking  will,  ere  long,  be  commenced,  and  that  it  will  suc- 
ceed. A railway  Mtween  Haarlem  and  Amsterdam, 
which  most  in  part  pass  through  the  Y,  has  been  com- 
menced. (See  Ckomdrra'  Tour,  p.91,  Ac.;  Burrow’a 
Tour  i»  JioUaud,  (te.  / De  Chftt,  Baa  i Diet.  6'Jcgr., 

4c.) 

HACKNEY,  a town  and  par.  of  England,  co.  Mid- 
dlesex, hund.  Ossulstooe,  3 m.  N.  E.  Ixindon.  Area 
of  par.,  including  the  hamlets  of  Clapton,  Homerton, 
Dalston,  Sbacklewell,  and  Kiugsland,  3,287  acres.  Pop., 
in  lK3).3l,b47.  The  town  consists  chiefly  of  two  wide  and 
well-lighted  streets,  running  nearly  at  right  angles  to 
ea^  other,  from  which  other  streets  diverge.  There  are 
many  large  and  subrtanthsl  residoDcef  both  detached  and 
connected  with  the  Uoe  of  ttreei ; but  the  liouses  gen^ 
rally  are  of  inferior  slie.  Tho  par.,  now  divided  into  9 
districts,  has  4 churches  ; tbe  mother-church,  8t.Johu's, 
and  3 chapels  of  ease.  All  are  commodious ; but  nona 
are  retnarkaUe  for  arrhitecturM  elegance.  The  dis- 
senters have  several  place*  of  worship,  among  which  Is 
pne  (now  occupied  by  Unitarians)  rendered  illustrious 
by  the  ministerial  li^un  of  Bates,  Matthew  Henry, 
rriestley,  and  Price.  At  Homerton  Is  an  academy  for 
IndepeoiiBOt  ulaisters,  of  which  Dr.  Pye  Smith  is  tha 
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prc«mt  principal.  There  are  1 charity  ■cbooU,  educattng 
IQ  (be  whole  about  MO  children  ; a echool  of  induftry  for 
Cu  children  ; and  3 hoipiUb  or  alniihou»et  for  atjed  peo- 
ple. At  riaptoQ  b the  I^ondoti  Orpluin  Aeylum,  wnere 
#10  children,  the  orphanf  of  rnp^tahle  perentt,  are 
bn-inltHl,  clothed,  and  educated;  and  at  Hackney  wick  it 
an  e«t(U>lk»hrocnt  supj>urted  by  the  Society  for  the  Sup- 
pr.'kftnn  of  Jurentlc  Va^trancy.  The  land  about  Hackney 
U riiieSy  occupied  by  nurierymen  and  market-gardenera 
Loddi»;e’»  garden  li  »aid  to  contain  tome  of  the  flne«t 
and  rarcat  exotics  in  Enghind : the  rest  of  the  land  U 
emplo}'(<d  in  cow-pastures  and  hrick-flelds.  The  pars,  of 
Hackney  and  Stoke  Newingtoo  form  a union  under  the 
P»or-l.^w  Amendineut  Act;  and  the  expense  of  main- 
taining the  paupers  of  Hackney,  in  IH3H,  was  7,H60f. 

HAbDISGTON  (CO.  OVh  tre  1-othiahs. 

HADUISOTUN,  a pari,  and  mral  bor.  and  market 
town  of  .Scotland,  cap.  co.  Haddington,  IG  miles  K. 
by  N.  F.dioburgh,  ana  in|  W.  by  S.  Dunbar,  at  the 
foot  of  the  tiarletnn  hills  on  the  N.,  autl  bounded 
by  the  Tyne  on  the  B.,  which  stream  divides  it  from 
the  suburb  of  Nungate,  to  which,  however,  it  is  Joined 
by  a bridge  of  4 arches.  Pop.  in  1H31, 3,731.  The  town 
consiKts  principally  of  two  par.'iHei  streets,  running  B. 
and  \V..  and  a long  cross  street  which  bounds  one  of 
tbnse.  and  interiiects  the  other  nearly  at  right  angles, 
ihe  mrin  parallel  street,  which  it  a coutlnuatloo  of  the 
mad  fmin  ^Inburgli,  is  spackms  ; the  gcurrai  character 
of  the  town,  as  to  buildings  and  apiwaraiicc,  is  superV>r 
to  iliat  of  most  others  of  Us  site.  The  approaches  to  it 
from  the  B.  and  W.  arc  ornamented  by  a number  of 
vill.-i8,  with  gardens  and  nursery  gmuods  aiUolnlng. 
'llic  itreetA  are  paved,  and  lighted  with  gas.  Toe  prin* 
clpal  huildingt  are  the  tosm-hnll,  with  a loftv  spire  IA0 
fe<*t  iu  height;  the  county  buildings,  which  contain 
acrommodotlmi  for  the  sherllT'i  court,  the  meetings  of 
the  county,  and  apartments  for  the  preservation  of  the 
public  records;  and  a Gothic  parish  church,  supposed 
to  have  been  erected  lo  the  13Us  or  14th  century.  It  is 
'iiO  ft.  In  length  ; the  choir  and  transept  arc  in  a some- 
wlia'  dilapidated  slate ; it  has  square  towers,  and  is  90 
ft.  high.  The  western  part  of  the  cross  Is  used  as  the 
(Niriitt  church.  Furdun  styles  it  iucenta  Latukmi^. 
the  lamp  uf  Lothian.  The  parish  church  of  Hadding- 
ton If  one  of  the  few  churches  In  Scutiand,  not  hi  Bdin- 
hurgh,  tliat  are  collegiate.  There  is  a new  quoad  tacra 
churH)  (|M39)  belonging  to  the  establishment.  There 
are  chapels  belonging  respectively  to  the  Scottish  Kpiscu- 

falians,  to  the  United  Associate  Synod  (two),  to  the  Old 
.ight  Burghers,  the  Independents,  and  Methodists. 
Haddington  ran  boast  of  one  of  tne  earliest  schools 
esulili-vhed  in  Scotland  {hTCrie'i  Kmtt,  i.  4.).  and  it 
pusse»*es  at  present  on  exceilent  classical  seminary 
UTcb-r  the  direrti'in  of  the  magistrates,  and  6 other 
schools.  A mechanics'  institution  was  e«tabliihed  here  in 
18'/3.  There  are  no  fewer  than  five  public  libraries  in  the 
town  ; and  Haddington  Is  the  head  quarters  of  the  lUne 
rating  J.lbraries.  instituted  by  Mr.  Samur-I  Brown,  lo 
is.^.  there  were  In  Bast  Lothian  43  divisions  of  these 
libraries,  of  AU  volumes  each.  Bach  division  remains 
for  'i  years  In  the  same  place,  when  it  U removed  to 
another  locality,  and  succeeded  by  a new  supply  of  liooks 
of  the  same  number ; so  that  each  locality  has  a fresh 
supply  of  new  usehil  reading  every  two  years.  Racb 
volume,  at  an  average  of  the  43  divisions,  is  readyler 
t'mrs  during  that  period.  The  system  of  drculatlug 
libraries  has  been  extended  to  various  other  parts  of 
.Scotland,  to  several  districts  la  England,  to  Ueland, 
Canada,  South  Africa,  and  Jamaica.  The  use  of  the 
txHvkf  Is  gratuitous  if  so  wished,  but  never  mure  than 
Id.  per  annum  has  been  systematically  taken  from  any 
reaaer ; but  voluntary  contributions,  cither  in  hooks  or 
money,  are  received.  ( US.  communicatiom  Jrom  Mr, 
/traum.)  The  number  of  benevolent,  friendly,  and 
religious  societies,  is  great.  Tlie  number  of  |wnnanent 
and  ocrasional  poor  fur  three  years  previously  to  1637 
Inclusive,  was  annually  179;  and  the  average  yearly 
funds  for  thoir  supi»nrt  are  943i..  raised  by  assessment. 
The  highest  rate  ^vou  is  IW.  Rj.  yearly;  the  lowest 
%.  12s.  I lUpttrt  bff  Ornrrat  Attrmhiy  on  Poor  la  Seot- 
hnd,  |h39,  p.  II.)  There  are  no  manufacture»  m the 
town,  but  tnere  are  two  breweries  aiid  two  distiilerks 
In  the  vicinity ; an  iron  forge,  and  n»ach  work  ; a con- 
siderable trade  in  wool,  in  tanning  ami  currying  leather, 
ill  pre|tarlng  bones  and  rape-cake  fur  inaiiure,  and 
variitUM  iniiiur  branches  of  industry.  Haddingtiio  is 
cdcbrateil  for  iU  weekly  grain  market,  which  is  the 
second  in  iK>int  of  lm|*ortaiice  in  Scotland.  Dalkeith 
bring  the  first.  In  IH39.  the  quantity  of  grain  of  all 
kinds  sold  In  this  market  was  42.361  qrs. ; but  as  tliat 
year  was  one  of  cotnpatklive  scarcity,  the  average  a.d-' 
is  greatly  above  wbat  w<  have  sUled,  Iwlng  sonu'tirac^ 
as  nigh  os  W,0"0qrs.  'I  here  are  three  branch  bonki;. 
and  a savings' bank,  the  attcr  instituted  In  IXIA.  l'h< 
aurkulturiu  and  hortlcultuial  societies  of  the  county 
hold  their  meetings  in  the  town. 

Uaddhigton  is  vet)  ancient.  A castle  on  Its  W.  boun- 
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darlea  was  used  as  a royal  residence  In  the  12th  and  13tb 
centuries,  and  here  Alexander  11.  was  boro  in  1199.  A 
convent  of  Cistcrtlan,  or  Uemardlue  nuns,  was  founded 
here  in  1176  ; and  a monastery  of  FrancJscaa,  or  Grey 
Friars,  in  the  sutiseqiM'nt  century.  ( A'rr/4's  Cat.  qyxcwr. 
Btthopr,  449.  and  462. ) The  suburb  of  the  N ungate  t >btains 
its  name  from  the  former  of  these  institutions.  It  was  in 
this  nunnery  that  the  Scottish  Parliameut  was  convened 
(IMR),  when  Its  aitrnt  was  given  to  the  marriage  of 
Queen  Mary  with  the  Dauphin  of  France,  and  to  her 
education  at  the  French  court.  Haddington  has  often 
suffered  severely  from  the  overAowhig  of  the  Tyne. 
The  last  iimndatirm  was  in  1773,  wiien  the  river  roae 
17  ft.  above  its  usual  level,  and  flooded  more  than  half 
the  town.  In  1244,  the  town,  then  composed  of  wocKim 
buildings,  was  totally  eonsunied  by  fire.  It  was  again 
nearly  consumed  from  the  same  <ause  hi  1396;  siiico 
which  latter  date,  a curfew  goes  through  the  town  at 
H o'clock,  K.M.  during  winter,  when,  after  tolling  a bell, 
the  crier  repeats  some  uncouth  rhymes,  alluding  to  il<e 
calamity,  anil  warning  the  iiibaliilants  lo  greater  caution 
in  future.  Haddington  was  the  first  place  visited  by 
cholera  in  1931.  Of  125  persons  seized  .37  died.  In  one 
night  there  were  9 deaths.  It  contlntu-d  from  the  I7tb 
Dec.,  1931.  to  2Sd  Feb.  ensuing.  Haddingtwi  unites 
with  N.  Berwick,  Duiiliar,  louder,  and  Jedburgh,  in 
sending  a member  tn  the  11.  of  C.  In  1939-40,  iu  regis- 
tered voters  were  197.  Tlie  rouolcipal  income  is 
1 ,40Qf.  a rear. 

Various  eminent  men  have  been  connected  with  Had. 
dington.  John  Knox,  the  famous  reformer,  is  generally 
hidleved  to  hare  been  born  in  the  suburb  of  Glffbrdgute  in 
I.VgS,  and  rereiveil  his  education  at  the  liurgb  school ; but 
some  writers  regard  the  village  of  Giffurd,  five  miles  dis- 
tant. as  his  birthplace.  The  Maill.-uids  of  Lelhington.  a 

filace  within  a mile  of  the  town,  arc  well  known  itoili  in 
iterary  and  general  history.  Sir  Hlchard  Maitland, 
Lord  Privy  of  ScuUania,  and  a Lord  of  Session, 
was  hitaseff  a poet,  and  a collector  of  ancient  Scottish 
poetry.  {PinkfrUrn't  .frscfCNf  Scoftnk  Pormt,  loiud., 
1796;  see  RifkanTt  Pot'MM  pulUithni  bp  the  Maiitand 
Club,  1930.)  His  eldest  son  Nvilham  is  well  known  in 
history  as  SeertHary  of  State  during  the  reign  of  Queen 
Mary ; his  second  son  John  was  Lord  High  ('hancellor 
of  Scotland  ; and  Thomas,  his  youngest  son,  is  ceb*. 
brauxi  both  for  his  I-atio  |>oenis  {DriJCtar  Port.  Scot  >. 
and  for  being  one  of  the  interloruturs  in  lUu'lianaii's 
dialogue  Dc  fwre  rcgai  apud  ScxUoi,  Tiie  Duke  of 
laiK&rdalc,  the  capricious  and  tyrannical  Secretary  of 
State  for  Scotlaoa  In  the  time  of  Charles  II..  wiu  a 
de.vcendant  of  Sir  Richard  ; also  John,  Fori  of  l-au- 
derdole,  author  of  "the  Works  of  V'iigil  translated  into 
English  Verse.”  The  only  eminent  man  of  more 
niodvni  times  connected  with  Haililington  was  the  llev. 
John  Brown,  author  of  the  **  Self-Interpreting  litbie.'* 
and  other  thrulngical  works,  who  dieti  in  17»7.  ( In  ad- 
dition to  IIh*  works  quoted,  see -Vetr  5/at  Acc.  q/  Scut., 

^ Ilaitriington.i.  17.;  Chatmers'  Lalcdonia.) 

IL\DI.F1GH,  a market-town  aiul  |Mr.  of  Rngiond, 
CO.  Sullblk,  huiid.  Cosford,  on  the  Brel,  a tributarv  of 
the  Stour.  9 tn.  W.  Ipswich,  and  39  ra.  N.K.  ImnJon. 
Area  of  par,  3,440  acres:  pop.,  in  1931,3.423.  It  is  an 
ancient-looking  town,  exhibiting,  biHh  in  brick  and  «o<h1, 
many  curious  specimens  of  old  house  arcliltetture.  Th« 
church,  a handsome  structure  with  a fine  st(‘eplo.  fonns 
the  nrincii>al  ornament  of  the  town.  There  are  alxi 
12  almshouses,  and  a curious  brick  gate-house,  with 
hexagonal  turrets,  erected  at  the  end  of  the  13th  century. 
This  town  had  formerly  a flourishing  cbHhlng  trade; 
but  the  chief  manufacture  at  present  carriwi  on  is  the 
spinning  of  yarn  fur  the  Norwich  weavers.  A silk-mill 
alto  employs  207  hands.  Hailleigli  was  fumierly  a cor- 
porate town,  but  lost  iu  cliarter  by  a quo  n art  onto  in  the 
reign  of  James  II.  Markets  on  Monday  ; fairs  on  Whit- 
Moiiday,  and  Oct.  4. 

HAGUE  (THE).(Dutch  Grofornktuif!,  **Uie  count's 
me.-sdow ; " Fr.  La  Hnue'),  a town  of  Holl.-md.  of  w liivh 
it  is  the  cap.  and  usual  residecKc  of  the  king  and  court, 

IiroT.  8.  Holland,  on  a branch  of  the  canal  IhHw'.'^ii 
-cyden  and  Kottenloro,  10  m.  S.W.  the  funner,  and 
13  m.  N.W.  the  latter  city,  lat.  62^  4'  v(»”  N..  long. 
4^^  4©^  30"  E.  Pop.  39.000.  It  is  an  open  town,  being 
surrounded  only  by  a moat  emssevi  hy  urawbridges  It 
has  the  usual  features  of  a Dutch  town;  its  houses  and 
iiaveinenU  are  of  brick,  and  several  of  its  streets  are 
intersected  with  canals,  and  planted  with  rows  of  trees  ; 
its  general  appearance,  however,  is  much  suiH'rior  to 
that  ofthe  commercial  dties  o(  Holland.  The  N.  end  of 
the  town  Is  the  fashionable  quarter,  ami  in  It  is  (ho 
Vyverberg,  a fine  o|ieiv  space,  oriianientcHl  with  a Uko 
arud  wooded  Island  in  its  centre.  Around  and  Adjacent 
to  this  soiutre  arc  all  the  chief  public  edifirt's.  The  tirst 
of  these  if  the  National  Museum,  occupying  the  former 
(Mlace  of  Priucc  Maurice,  an  elegant  building  of  tin*  17th 
century.  Its  extensive  picture  gallery  is  reuctied  by  a 
noble  suircase  ; the  pamtings  here  are  mostly  eonfiiird 
lo  works  of  the  Dut^  school,  but  in  that  ae;  ;tuuicnt 
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IhA  collecttoa  U almoat  unrlvatl«d.  The  {pund  object  of 
attraction  U Paul  FotCer*i  Bull,  a picture  which  uccupto 
nearly  the  whole  end  of  one  of  the  rootna.  “ The  reiire- 
■entatiun  la  that  of  a jounp  bull  with  brown  and  wnitc 
ap<»ta.  ncow  rerlining  on  the  Rreen  award  before  It,  two 
or  thrre  ahei'p.  and  an  a^ed  cow  herd  leaning  over  a fcitce 
— ail  a»  lari;e  aa  life;  the  background  l>emg  a diatant 
lantU<-atie.  The  chief  animal  to  the  group  appears  to 
aland  utit  In  bold  relief,  with  a briakneaa  in  (ta  air  that  is 
perfectly  atartling ; such  also  la  the  mlniiteneaa  of  the 
tixichiiig,  in  order  to  make  every  hair  on  the  hide  ami 
i<irehead  of  the  creature  tell,  that  the  picture  will  endure 
the  rluacat  inapeettnn.  Thia  highlT*prised  work  of  art 
w aa  cariie<l  on  to  Paria  by  order  of  Napoleon,  bikI  bung 
in  the  Louvre.*’  < CMamb<rs,  p.  S3.)  'I'he  Koval  Museum 
of  curioaitipa,  occupying  the  lower  (lart  of  the  building, 
conaiata  principally  of  a large  and  unique  collection  of 
(’hinese  and  Ja|ianese  articles.  One  apartment  iadevoted 
to  ol*>«*cta  of  interest  connected  with  Dutch  history.  con> 
taming,  among  other  similar  articlea,  the  armour  and 
wcapoiiiof  l)e  Ruyter.  The  king's  palace.  In  an  adjacent 
street,  presents  little  tliat  is  remarkable  either  without  or 
w ithin  ; it  la  an  edillce  m the  Grecian  style,  ita  centre  and 
two  w*nga  forming  three  aides  of  a square.  There  is  in  It 
a good  suite  of  state  rooms,  In  whUb  the  king  gives 
audience,  every  Wednesday,  to  hts  subjects  iDdisrii- 
niiiuitely.  The  palace  of  the  Prince  of  Grange  la  a large 
but  plain  edifice  ; it  contains,  however,  a good  collection 
of  Dutch  paintings,  and  the  valuable  aasemblnge  of  chalk  ' 
drawings  by  the  old  roasters,  formerly  the  property  of  ’ 
Kir  Thomas  Lawrence.  On  one  aide  of  the  Vyvert^g 
Is  the  Binnemhof,  an  Irregular  pile  of  building  of  various 
dat<>a,  comprising  a ha^some  GuChlc  hall,  the  only  , 
existing  remnant  of  the  ancient  palace  of  the  counts  of 
lluliand.  It  is  occupied  by  various  government  odlrea,  ! 
and  the  chambers  in  which  the  itatea«general  and  states  , 
of  HoIImkI  meet.  The  BmnntAqf  served  tor  the  prison  ! 
of  Grotius  and  Bamevoldt;  the  latter  of  whom  was  | 
executed  in  fyont  of  it  In  IfilS.  There  are  14  churches, 
st'veraJ  eha|>els,  3 syiiagoguea.  an  orphan  asylum,  state  | 
prison,  house  of  currecilon,  S |K>or  sclKxds.  several  inter*  , 
iiKxltate  and  stiperlur  private  schools,  a royal  library  ‘ 
w ith  100,000  volt.,  a museum  of  medals,  gems,  cameos.  ; 
arc.,  many  private  galleries  of  paintings,  and  learned  an<i  ; 
benevolent  associatiuns,  and  a theatre  for  Dutch,  German, 
and  French  pUys.  The  favourite  promenade  is  the  f Wr* 
htitU.  a tine  w ide  road,  lined  with  elegant  mansions,  planted 
with  rows  of  trees,  furnished  with  benrbos,  Ac.,  which 
leads  from  the  N . quarter  of  the  town  to  the  Bu$ck.  The 
Uu«*r  is  a Qnrly  woodeti  park,  belonging  to  the  king  of 
lloUand.  and  immediately  a<ljacent  to  the  Hague.  In 
the  <.*entre  of  the  grounds,  which  are  evnbeltisl^  with 
artificial  sheets  uf  water.  a«id  winding  walks  amongst  the 
trees. stands  the  JItipt  in  ttfnBoscA  (house  In  the  wood), 
the  sunimer  palace  of  the  royal  family.  It  Is  an  edifice 
of  an  unpretending  charw  ter  externally,  but  within  are 
many  exccUcni  pictures,  and  it  has  aceiling  partly  painted 
by  Hrubeiis.  About  3 m.  \V.  of  the  Hague  is  Scoevenlti* 
gen.  a fasbionalde  but  dreary  Dutch  wateriiig«place ; and 
alHuit  1|  m.  8.R.  the  town  is  the  castle  of  Uyswlck,  wblcii 
gave  its  name  to  the  treaty  ol  ltiU7. 

The  Hague  has  never  been  a nlace  of  moch  commer- 
cial importance.  The  inhab.  arrive  their  resources 
chierty  irntn  supplying  nr  being  eiuplort-d  by  tl»e  court 
and  grivrrnmenl  establishments  t and  they  suflVred  very 
e->n*idc-rably  from  the  transfer  of  the  M-.xt  of  government 
to  .Xnisterdam  on  the  erection  of  llolland  Into  a kingdom 
by  Napoleon.  The  manufacture  of  porcelain,  and  the 
prliiliiig  of  books,  especially  those  in  the  French  Un- 
euage.  are  almost  the  only  branches  of  Industry.  There 
U,  however,  a cannon  foundry,  established  in  lAffl. 

The  Hague  became  the  residence  of  the  feudal  lords 
of  llolland  in  13.10,  from  which  jieriod  It  continued  the 
teat  of  government  till  hiOG;  It  again  assumed  the  rank 
of  a capital  on  the  restoration  of  the  Orange  iamily.  it 
was  the  native  place  of  the  astronomer  Hur^ns,  the 
nHluralist  liuysch,  and  Wllllwn  111.  king  of  Kngland. 
(('Aam^rj/  Barrow;  De  Ciotl;  Encpc.  d<t  Gens  4u 
Monde.) 

HAGUBNAU,  a town  of  France,  d6p.  Baa-Rhln.  cap. 
cant.,  on  the  Modcr,  1.1  in.  N.  Strasbourg.  Pop.  (Ii^>) 
A.0h4.  The  Muder  here  divides  into  i arms,  tme  of 
which  intersects  the  town,  while  the  other  endrclvs  It 
on  the  S.  Haguenau  is  surrotirKled  by  old  and  Ill-con- 
structed walls,  and  a wide  ditch : it  was  origlDally  for- 
tified by  the  Emperor  F'rederick  Harbarossa  In  the  13th 
century.  A fine  (tothk  church  erected  about  the  same 
period,  and  ornamented  with  some  elegant  sculptures. 
Is  Us  chief  public  edifice  ; It  has  several  other  churches, 
a synagogue,  civil  and  military  hospital,  some  good 
cavalry  barracks,  many  oil.  madder,  ,-md  other  mills, 
and  manufarturi'S  of  cotton  fabrics  and  yam,  woollens, 
sow.  Ac  The  forest  of  Haguenau  is  one  of  the  largest 
in  r ranee;  It  extends  over  an  an»  of  17.000  hectares. 
{Utuo  : Diet.  Giog.,  *c.) 

1IAINAN,  or  PlALLAM,  (Chinese.  •'Sontk  qf  0>e 
Sea/’)  a large  taland  of  the  Chinese  Sea,  between  laL 
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l^and  20°  S.,  and  long.  I0M°  30*  and  I01i°  R.,  belonging  to 
the  Chlnew!  empire,  aud  forming  a drp  of  the  prov.  of 
Canton,  but  separated  from  the  contlnciit  by  a strait  from 
15  to  20  m.  wUle,  probably  Identical  with  wnat  was  called 
**the  Gates  of  (.'hma”  by  the  Muhammcdaii  authors  of 
the  Kth  and  centuries.  (Cllmeee  Bepoeitorp.  I.  37-) 
The  island  It  of  a sumew  hat  oval  shape ; greatevt  length, 
N.K.  to  8.W.,  about  1)40  m.  ; average  breadth,  nearly  70 
m.  Area  perha|>s  about  13,000  sq.  m.  Pop.  estlinatra,  in 
1933,  as  little  short  of  a mllUoo,  Indeiwndent  of  uncon- 
aiiered  trltws  In  the  Interior.  A mountain  chain  runs 
tnmugb  Hainan  In  the  direction  of  Its  length,  and 
near  Its  centre  rises  above  the  limit  of  ner]>etuAl  snow. 
In  this  part  of  the  l-land  the  principal  nvrrs  take  their 
origin,  some  of  which  are  of  considerable  siie.  The  B 
epast  It  bold  and  rocky ; the  W.  low  ; the  S.  hs«  some 
good  harbours  s but  Hainan  generally,  like  F'onnosa,  is 
surmuDded  with  many  rocks  aod  shoals  dangerous  to 
shipping.  The  climate  Is  very  h«it : the  heat  Is,  however, 
temper^  by  se«-breexes,  frequent  fogs,  and  abundant 
dews.  The  soil  is  mostly  saiidr  ; the  W.  tide  of  the  Island 
Is  more  productive  than  the  R , but  the  country  Is.  upon 
the  whole,  barren ; and.  except  timber,  rice,  aod  sugar 
(the  latter  principally  sent  to  the  N.  of  China),  Us  articles 
of  export  are  very  few.  Its  chief  wealih  ronslsts  In  its 
timber : the  forests  which  cover  the  mountains  abound 
writh  sandal,  cocoa,  rose,  aiwl  other  cabinet  woods,  bra. 
silctto,  eliony,  Ac.  Tobft^,  cotton,  and  Indigo  are  raised, 
but  in  no  great  quantUiet.  Various  fruits  are  grown,  and 
the  sweet  potato  forms  an  Imiortant  article  of  culture 
and  food.  Bees  are  very  plentiful,  and  wax  Is  a valuable 
item  of  produce.  Pearl  oysters  and  coral  abound  around 
the  shores,  on  many  parts  of  which  extensive  salt-works 
are  established.  Small  imantitles  of  gold  and  sliver  are 
obtalued  In  the  Interior.  The  natives  carry  on  some  trade 
with  Anam,  Siam,  and  Singapore.  On  their  voyages  to 
Siam,  they  cut  timber  along  the  coasts  of  Tsiampa  and 
Camboja,  with  which  they  build  junks  at  Bankok-  These 
junks  are  then  laden  with  cargoes  saleable  at  C'aiiton  or 
Hainan,  and  both  cargoi*t  aivd  juuks  being  sold,  the  profits 
are  divided  among  the  builders.  Most  part  of  the  pop. 
are  1 blnese,  w ho  are  similar  to  the  tnhabs.  of  the  oppo- 
site coast : Imt  the  Interior  is  Inhabited  by  a difibrcni  rare, 
supptjsed  to  be  aboriginal,  some  of  whom  have  submitted 
to  the  Chinese  government,  while  others  still  hold  a 
savam  Independence.  The  Island  Is  subdivided  Into  18 
districts.  The  cap  , Klong-tchou,  a populous  city,  and  the 
reshleivce  of  the  Chinese  governor,  is  on  the  N.  coast. 
Several  other  towns  have  a pop  of  some  thousand  In- 
haha  Hainan  appears  to  hare  neen  discovered  by  the 
Chinese  about  umiso  IOH  b.  c..  and  conquered  by  them  soon 
afterwarda  It  w.vs  annexed  to  the  prov.,  of  which  it  now 
forms  a part.  In  1381.  {RiUer,  A§ten  Erdknnde,  ill.  HM)— 
R93. ; Bure/op,  In  dtiot,  Betearckea,  vol.  ax. ; Ckineae  Ha~ 
poaitorp,  ^c.) 

HAlNAULT,  a prov.  of  Belgium,  which  see. 

HALBKRSTADT,  a town  of  the  Prussian  doro.,  prov. 
Saxony,  gov.  Magdeburg,  cap.  circ.  and  princliKUity  of 
same  name,  on  the  llolsemme,  a tributary  of  the  Bode, 
83m.  8.W.  Magdeburg,  next  to  which  it  Is  the  largest 
and  most  important  towrn  In  the  gov.  Pvip.  ()h3M) 
17,237,  iBergkatu.)  It  Is  very  ancient ; is  biidt  chiefly 
in  the  Gothic  style.  at»d  is  surrounded  with  walls,  outside 
which  are  three  luburhs.  It  has  a cath«'dral,  an  nllflce 
of  the  15th  century,  remarkable  for  its  paintings  aud 
stained  glass  windows,  ten  other  Protestant,  arid  two 
Kora.  Catholic  churches,  a syoago^e,  a handsome  num- 
Sion  house  (forroeriya  royal  palace)  gymnasium,  su)wrU>r 
town  and  girls'  schools,  a teacher's  seminary,  two  large 
public  libraries,  a school  of  midwifery,  an  orphan 
asylum,  house  of  correction,  theatre,  and  several  floe 
private  collections  of  paintings,  medals,  antiques,  Ac.  It 
IS  the  scat  of  the  superior  courts  of  the  gov.,  of  town  and 
distr.  courts,  and  aboard  of  tolls  and  taxailor..  and  has 
numerous  factories  for  woollen  stulb  of  secondary  qua- 
lity, carpets,  linen  fabrics,  leather  gloves,  straw  hats, 
starch,  tobn^,  soap,  Ac.,  with  extensive  oil  reliiie- 
ries.  numerous  breweries,  lithographic-printing  esta- 
blishments, and  a considerable  trade  in  corn  and  wool. 
Its  commercial  importance  appears  to  bare  Increased  of 
late  years.  The  e|K>ch  of  its  foundation  is  uncertain. 
It  was  made  a bishop's  see  in  MM.  A great  part  of  It  was 
doatrmred  In  1179,  by  Henry  the  Lion.  It  was  ceded  to 
Prussia,  together  with  its  principality,  at  the  peace  of 
Westphalia,  and  has  ever  since  belonged  to  that  power, 
exccM  during  the  existence  of  the  sbort-Uved.  kingdom 
of  Westphalia  of  which  It  lumied  a part. 

HALKS-UWF.S,  a par.  and  market-town  of  Rngland, 
partly  in  an  InsulatM  ^rlion  of  co.  Salop,  hund.  Brim- 
strey,  and  partly  lii  co.  Worcester,  lower  div.  hutKl.  Haif- 
shlre.  104  m.  N.  W.  London,  7 m.  W.S.W.  Birmingham, 
amitlMin.  N.  E.  Worcester.  Area  of  par^  11,390  acres; 

a of  do.,  in  1831,  11,840.  The  town,  which  consists  ol  a 
some  main  street,  crossed  by  several  others  of  inic- 
rior  character,  stAods  on  the  Stour,  in  a Iwaudlul  and 
well  wooded  valley,  and  bears  the  appearance  of  a busy 
and  thriving  place.  Tbe  church  U of  Monnan  ardil- 
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Ipctore,  and  hai  a Halit  Rrfra  cnrioaitT  ranportad  on  four 


archea  St.  Kanelm't  chapel,  titnated  outside  the  town, 
wai  orlgina)!)'  erected  in  the  time  of  the  Saxons,  and  a 
part  jet  remains  apparently  of  that  early  date.  The  far 
lararr  part,  however,  was  bnllt  In  the  reign  of  Henry  III., 
ana  the  tower,  with  H»  ornamental  plnnat-lrs,  is  an  ele- 
gant sf»eclmen  of  the  Gothic  style.  Few  buiidlngt  so 
small  present  such  striking  architectural  contrasts. 
There  are  three  places  of  worship  for  dissenters.  A free 
grammar  •school  was  colablished  here  during  the  Com- 
moowralth  by  a chancery  commission,  which  provided  It 
with  an  endowment,  the  present  yearly  value  of  which  is 
about  I3W.  The  school,  open  to  all  belonging  to 

the  par , Is  attended  by  about  AO;  It  afmrds  a clasaical 
educaliuQ,  but  confers  no  university  advantages,  in  the 
way  of  exhibitions.  (CarKstr.)  Shenstoue,  the  poet,  who 
was  also  the  proprietor  of  **  the  I.oasnwes,''  a heautlhtl 
villa  In  the  neighbourhood,  was  t^ucated  at  this  school : 
his  monument  is  In  the  church.  The  manufacture  of 
nails  and  the  coarser  kinds  of  hardware  and  tools  consti- 
tutes the  chief  emplojrtnent  of  the  working  classes.  Sled 
Is  extensively  maM  in  the  hamlet  of  t'ongreaves  ; and 
coal  mines  are  worked  within  the  parish. 

Halca-owen  Is  under  the  juKsdlction  of  the  eo.  mads- 
trates,  who  hold  petty  sessions  here.  A high  bailiff, 
headborough,  and  constable  are  annually  elected  at  the 
court  leet  of  the  lord  of  the  manor,  and  these  officers 
govern  the  Internal  economy  of  the  town.  A court  of 
requests  Is  held  every  third  week  for  the  recovery  of 
debts  under  Af.,  the  power  d*  which  extends  to  fire 
ether  pars.  This  par.  forms  a part  of  the  Stourbrldn 
union,  and  the  expense  of  maintaining  its  poor  In  ITO 
was  3IK/.  Markets  on  Monday;  fairs  on  Baiter  and 
Whit  Monday  for  horses,  cattle,  cheese.  Ac. 

An  abbey  of  Prrmonstratenslan  monks  was  founded 
here  In  the  rdgn  nf  King  John  out  of  funds  provided  by 
that  monarch.  Us  reveniiee.  at  the  dissolution  of  the 
religious  bouses,  amounted,  according  to  Speed,  to  SKI. 
The  ruins  arc  extensive,  and  have  padlj  neen  convert^ 
Into  farming  premises.  A few  very  fine  lancet  windows 
at  the  gable  end  of  the  chapter-house  Indicate  the  style 
of  bulldl^  to  hare  been  early  English.  ( jimtiq.  / 

J>iei’/’s  Tow.  Diet.) 

HALIFAX,  a market  town,  par.,  and  pari.  bor.  of 
England,  co.  York.  W.  Hiding,  wap.  Morlm,  on  the 
Hebble,  a branch  of  the  Calder,  176  m.  N.N.W^  London, 
S6m.  W.S.W.  York,  and  ISm.  W.8.W.  I.eeds;  1st. 

44'  N-,  long.  I®  Aty  W.  The  entire  parish  is  one  the 
most  extensive  in  the  kln^om.  and  nearly  equals  in  lise  i 
the  county  of  Rutland.  It  includes  S3  townships,  and 
7A.740  acres.  For  rating.  It  Is  divided  into  3 pam : the 
parish  district  of  Halifax,  the  chapelry  of  Heptonstall,  i 
and  the  chapelry  of  Elland ; and  the  following  table  ^ves  j 
the  pop.,  rate  of  increase  during  the  last  ten  years,  and  I 
the  present  proportion  of  pop.  to  an  acre : — I 


The  pari.  bor.  includes  the  township  of  Halifax,  with 
amall  contlmious  portions  of  the  townships  oif  N.  and 
8.  Owram.  Mng  along  the  R . side  of  the  Hebble  brook ; 
Its  pop., in  ini.  was  30,143.  The  town  is  built  on  a gentle 
alo^,  in  a valley  surrounded  by  hills.  . In  many  parts 
tite  streets  are  narrow  and  IrreguW ; but  of  late  sever^ 
have  been  widened,  and  some,  as  Brood  Street  and  Wa- 
terhouse Street,  are  handsome  and  spacious.  It  Is  well 
paved,  and  lighted  with  gas.  The  houses  are  almost 
nclusively  built  of  stone  from  the  quarries  of  S.  and  S. 
wr^ ; but  a few  sllU  remain,  bulltln  the  relgo  of  Henry 
VIII.,  of  plaster,  with  carved  oak  framework.  Within 
the  entire  parish  there  are  no  fewer  than  18  eplscop^ 


and  70  dissenting  places  of  worship  ; bat  many  of  tticao 
are  In  the  ntral  alstricU.  Within  the  town  are  three 
cburcbes,  the  largest  and  finest  of  which.  SL  John's,  tho 

Strish  church,  built  in  the  lACh  rentury,  is  of  pointed 
othic  architecture.  It  has  a lobby,  nave,  side  aisles* 
and  cbanrel ; and  3 side  chap<^  were  added  in  the  Ittb 
century.  Of  late  vears  a handsome  painted  window  him 
been  put  up.  similar  to  the  Mary  gold  window  in  York 
cathedral.  The  tower,  which  U highly  ornamented,  cod- 
talna  a peal  of  10  bells,  and  is  117ft.  nigh.  In  Sowerby 
Church  Is  a monumental  statue  of  Archbishop  TUlotaon, 
a native  of  that  township.  Trinity  Church,  built  in  lllM, 
Is  a Grecian  edihre,  wicn  Ionic  piUaters.  surmounted 
a tower  and  cupola  at  the  W.  erul.  Ht.  James'a,  opened 
in  IH33,  is  a pseudo-Gothlc  structure,  with  square  turrets 
at  the  W.  end.  Besides  the  eplscapal  places  of  worship, 
there  are  chapels  for  Indepetulents,  Wesleyan  Metho- 
dists. Methodist  New  Connection.  Rum.  ( aihollcs.  I'li- 
mitlve  Methodists,  Unitarians,  and  the  Society  of  Friends, 

I among  which,  one,  belonging  to  the  Indep<*ndenU  la 
' remaraahle  for  classical  elegance  and  good  taste.  Con- 
nected with  the  churches  chapels  are  many  Sunday 
schools  ; and  the  Halifax  S.  S.  Union  comprises  no  leu 
than  33  schools,  attended  by  upwards  of  5,000  children. 
The  National  School,  bultl  in  IHIA,  ncsir  Trinity  Church, 
is  attended  by  about  350  boys ; and  the  Lsmeastrian 
School,  ojiencd  in  1818.  has  rattier  more  than  3«0  oTbotb 
sexes.  AVlihln  the  parish  are  no  fewer  thin  7 free  or 
endowed  schools ; but  of  these  only  one.  Smith’s  charity 
school,  founded  in  1736,  Is  situated  in  the  town.  Queea 
Elixabeth's  grammar  school,  in  the  township  of  Skir- 
coat,  was  chartered  In  1.S85,  and  Is  under  tlie  dlrectloo 
of  12  governors,  chosen  from  among  the  inhab.  Tl>e  rental 
of  the  school  properly  is  eoositU'rabie.  The  school  is  free 
to  the  sons  of  all  jiarishiooers  ; but  the  present  number  of 
scholars  is  only  about  40.  The  grammar  schools  at  Hlp- 
perholme.N. Owram,  and  Heptonstall,  have  a good  charac- 
ter, and  are  attended  not  only  by  the  free  boys,  but  others, 
who  pay  for  their  schooling.  Wheelwright's  school  at 
RIshworth  is  a noble  establLshmeni.  supported  at  an  ex- 
pense of  more  than  3.00U/.  a year,  and  providing  a liberal 
education  for  10  boys,  with  2 exhibitions  of  lAQf.  a year 
at  the  universities : U is  supenoteoded  by  3 masters  and 
a matron.  There  are  numerous  charitm  fur  the  relief 
of  the  poor  and  aged,  mwie  of  which  need  any  particulir 
mention,  except  Waterhouse’s  almshouse  and  bluo-coak 
school,  established  in  1637  for  13  aged  persons,  and  30 
orphan  children.  The  largest  public  Milmng  is  the  l*iecci 
Hall,  a very  extensive  quaarangular  stone  structuro, 
occupying  more  than  3 acres  of  ground : it  has  a rustic 
basement  story,  above  whkh  are  two  other  stories  fronts 
by  colonnades,  having  walks  within  them  leading  to  the 
various  storerooms,  of  which  there  are  115.  In  these 
rooms  the  manulkcturers  keep  their  cloths  for  sale.  This 
building,  erected  in  1779,  cost  l2,0U0f.  The  infirmary, 
newly  built  In  very  eluant  style,  ftimlshes  exeelleot 
accommodation  for  the  many  stek  who  resort  thither. 
The  baths  on  the  HuddersfloM  road  are  well  adapted  for 
tbcdr  purpose,  and  have  a bowling-green  attached.  Tho 
bulldmg  in  HarrUoo4ane,  called  the  Public  Uoonu,  baa 
elegant  assembly  rooms,  and  other  accommodations,  t*oth 
for  pleasure  and  business.  There  arc  3 subscription 
libraries,  one  of  which  has  apartments  In  the  Putilic 
Rooros.  The  town  posseaaes,  among  other  public  esta- 
blishments, a Literary  and  PbUosophlcal  Sc^ety,  csta- 
hllabed  In  1830,  and  already  oflkrlnk  the  advantages  of  a 
library  .and  museum.  The  Odd  Fellows*  Hall,  la  SL 
James's  Road,  erected  in  1839,  has  a large  room  adapted 
for  lectures,  public  meetings,  Ac.  Thu  Mechanics'  Ins^ 
tute,  foundoa  in  1833,  has  400  members,  and  a lllirary  uf 
about  1,400  vola.  The  theatre,  though  small,  is  quite 
large  rimugh  for  a pop.  that  feels  little  Interest  in  such 
amusements-  OutNde  the  town,  on  the  W.,  is  GibbeC- 
hill,  where  formerlr.  In  consequence  of  a loul  law  de- 
signed principally  for  the  protection  of  the  clothiers, 
felons  convicted  m depredating  upon  their  pre^rty  weru 
executed,  by  a machine  like  the  rrcnclinullotine.  Tlio 
gas-works  are  in  8.  Owram.  and  in  Ovenden  are  the 
springs  and  rwervotri  which  supply  the  town  with  ex- 
cellent water. 

The  magistrates  of  HaliCsx  are  also  county  magis- 
trates. Petty  sessions  are  held  every  Saturday,  and 
there  is  a court  for  tho  recovery  of  oebts  under  l.V. 
During  the  Commonwealth,  Halifax  sent  3 roems. 
to  the  H.  of  C. ; but  the  franchise  was  withdrawn  at 
the  Restoration ; and,  notwithitandlog  its  growing  and 
universally  acknowledged  importance,  it  had  no  voice 
in  the  lefpslature  till  the  RKorm  Act  again  conferred 
on  It,  In  1833,  the  privilege  of  sending  3 representatlvea 
to  the  H.  ofC.  The  pari.  bor.  Includes  small  portiona 
of  N.  and  8.  Owram,  as  well  as  the  township  of  Halifax  : 
registered  electors,  in  IB3EM0. 873.  of  which  there  be- 
longed to  Che  township  of  Halllkx  WVL  to  S.  Owram  23, 
and  N.  Owram  43.  Market  on  Saturuy.  Fairs.  Jun« 
24.,  and  the  first  Saturday  In  Nov.  fur  cattle  and  borsea. 

For  the  administration  of  the  poor  laws,  the  par.  la 
formed  into  two  Uolcms,  MaUfox  union  comprlafng  19 
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towTvahlpt,  and  tbo  llrbdcn  Bridge  Unlnn.  Including 
(he  ilcmptonataU  dlttrirt  and  the  chapolrj  of  Toduior* 
den. 

The  rl«e  Of  tfalifhx  U attributable  whollf  to  its  ma- 
nufacturing Induitrf,  which  it  lltelf  malnW  a contr- 
qttcnci*  ofltt  unlimited  command  of  coal  and  oi  the  mean* 
nf  internal  navigation.  The  cloth.weaveri  first  trt(l>nl 
herein  the  begWing  of  the  IMh  centurv,  since  which 
time  it  slowly,  but  gradually,  increased  till  the  American 
and  Fret>ch  wars,  when  eatraordinarr  actirlty  pm  alleii, 
and  the  was  proportionally  enlarged.  The  intro- 
duction  of  steam-engines  and  |H>wer-loumt  has  atso.  of 
late  years,  contributed  In  no  little  degree  to  increase  its 
importance  as  a place  nf  tratle.  The  town  is  united  by 
a c.inal  with  the  Kochdalc  canal  and  the  Calder  and 
Hel>ble  navigation ; and  has.  consequently,  a navigable 
communication  with  Hull  on  tbe  one  hand,  and  l.iver- 
pool  on  the  other.  Woollen  and  worsted  cloths  arc  the 
staple  produce  nf  the  par.,  and  the  following  table  shows 
the  amciunt  of  factory  lalmur  bevtowed  on  their  manu- 
facture In  ItW.  ( Part.  Hep.,  1^30.) 
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The  staple  manufactures  of  the  town  and  neighbour- 
h'M>d  are  tnallonns,  tammies,  and  draw- boys,  best  known 
under  tlie  title  of  figured  tastings  and  amms,  super- 
fine quilled  everlastings,  double  russets  and  serges,  all 
which  are  made  of  eomldng  wool.  They  are  brought  in 
an  unfinished  state  to  the  Piece-hall,  where  the  mer- 
cli.iots  attend  every  Saturday  to  make  their  purch^w-es. 
There  it.  btrides.  a very  contldcr-ible  manufactory  of 
kerwyt  and  half-thicks,  al*o  of  liockingi  and  tfaiie, 
chiefly  carried  on  In  the  vale  of  Hipponden,  whence 
comes  a large  portion  of  the  cloth  used  for  clothing 
the  British  navy.  L.irge  quantities  are  also  scot  to 
Holland,  and  ail  parts  of  America.  The  most  pro- 
mising branch  of  manufacture,  however.  Is  that  of 
cloth  and  coatings,  which  was  also  introduced  at  the 
eud  of  the  last  century  by  persons  of  enterprise,  who, 
at  vast  expense,  erected  mills  on  the  Colder  and  its  tri- 
butarica.  Tbe  success  of  these  factories  was  such  as  to 
excite  the  Jealousy  of  the  Leeds  merchants,  who  had 
been  previously  tisra  to  buy  the  same  articles  from  the 
lower  manufacturers  at  their  cloth-hall,  and  parllatnetit 
was  petitioned,  in  1704  and  IfiOfi,  to  prevent  anr  mer- 
chant iVom  becoming  a manufacturer.  The  legislature 
very  properly  refus^  to  cramp  the  energies  of  Hali- 
fax, to  serve  (•rtratc  Interests  In  I.eeds.  Bombasins  also 
and  crapes,  togetlicr  with  other  fabrics  of  silk  aixl 
worsted  mixed,  are  manufactured  here  ; and  the  manu- 
facture of  cottons  is  becoming  a rapidly  increwilng  aud 
most  important  branch  of  industry.  A great  number 
uf  hands  are  employed  in  making  machinery.  ( H'atsom 
and  Crabtree's  Hitt,  qf  Haiifat,  passim  ; PriraU  /»- 
Jormation.) 

lIsLirAX,  a marit.  city  of  British  N.  America,  on  n 
small  tteninsula  on  the  S E.  coast  of  Nova  Scotia,  of 
which  u is  the  cap.  U stands  on  the  declivity  of  a hill 
about  In  height,  rising  from  the  W.  side  of  one 
of  the  finest  harbours  in  the  American  continent : lat. 
44°  3G'  N.,  long.  CB®  2K'  W.  Pop.,  in  1H33,  exclusive  nf 
the  army  aisd  navy,  about  llt.OOO.  The  streets  ara  niie- 
rally  broad  ; the  nrinciital.  which  runs  next  the  harliour. 
is  well  paved,  and  m<Ht  or  the  others  are  macadamised. 
'•  The  appearance  of  Halifax  from  the  water,  or  from  the 
opposite  shore,  is  prepossessing  and  animated.  The 
front  of  the  town  Is  lined  with  wharfs,  alongside  which 
vessels  of  all  sixes,  and  variously  rigged,  are  incessantly 
loading  or  discharging  their  cargoes.  Warehouses  rise 
over  the  wharfs,  as  wui  as  lu  different  parts  of  the  town ; 
and  dwelling-houses  and  public  buildings  rear  their 
heads  over  each  other  as  they  stretch  along  and  up  the 
sUles  of  the  hill.  The  spires  of  different  churches,  the 
building  aliove  the  town  in  which  the  town  clock  is  flxeil. 
a rotunda-built  church,  the  signal  posts  on  Citadel  Hill, 
the  different  batteries,  the  variety  of  style  in  which  the 
houses  are  built,  some  of  wliich  are  painted  white,  some 
blue,  and  some  red : tows  of  trees  showing  themselves  In 
diffbrent  parts  of  the  town,  the  ships  moored  opposite 
the  dockyard,  the  establishments  and  tall  sheers  of  the 
latter,  the  merchant  vessels  under  sail,  at  anchor,  or 
alongside  the  wharfs  ; the  wooded  and  rocky  scenery  of 
the  bark-ground,  with  the  UUnds.  and  the  small  town  of 
Partmoutn  on  the  E.  shore,  arc  all  objects  which  strike 
most  forcibly  on  the  view  of  a stronger.”  (.V Gregor ‘ji 
Brit.  America^  1.  33S.)  It  Is  estimated  that  there  arc 
about  1,300  dwelling-houses,  and  34  public  buildings. 
Most  of  the  former  are  built  of  wood  ; of  the  latter,  the 
la  Province  Building,  a bondaome  stone  adiOco 
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unit,  long,  by  70  it.  broad,  and  ornanimted  with  a 
mlonnaiie  of  the  Ionic  orticr.  It  romprixe*  chomhert 
for  tbe  ruuiH:iI  and  legivlative  asArmbly.  tin*  tuprerntt 
court,  various  government  offires,  and  the  Halifax  public 
library.  In  thu  S.  part  of  the  town  is  the  (■uvernment 
House,  a solid,  but  somitre-lo4>king  buihiing,  near  which 
Is  the  residence  of  tbe  military  commandant.  On  the  N- 
skle  of  the  town  is  the  admiral's  resideme,  a plain  stone 
building.  Tlie  dockyard,  at  tlic  end  of  a straggling 
sulHirh.  Is  the  finest  out  of  England  ; It  covers  14  acres, 
and  forms  the  chief  d6i>dt  of  naval  stores  in  the  British  N. 
American  colonies.*  it  is  ix-euMarly  fitted  for  the  simlter, 
repair,  and  outfit  nf  tbe  fleets  crui«ing  on  (he  American 
coast  and  in  the  W.  Indh*!  ; and  Mr.  M*(*regnr  and 
others  have  justly  censured  the  plan  for  tlie  removal  of 
the  establishment  to  Bennuda.  The  N.  and  S.  barracks 
may  accommodate  three  regiments : arul  attached  to  them 
there  is  a good  library.  The  other  government  build- 
ings are  tbe  ordnance  and  commissariat  stores,  and  (he 
military  hospital,  erected  by  the  late  Duke  of  Kent.  The 
naval  hospital  was  burnt  down  some  time  ago.  l>aihousie 
Ciillege  is  a handsome  edifk*e  of  freestone,  but  not  yet 
elUciciit  as  a scat  of  education.  There  are  'i  rhurches.  a 
large  H.  Catholic  chapel,  ‘i  Presbyterian,  and  4 other  cha- 
l>els  belonging  to  dlneront  sects,  a poor-house,  house  of 
correction,  an  exebaitge,  some  assembly-rooms,  and  a 
small  theatre.  The  markets  are  well  supplied  with  pro- 
visions, but  the  inns  and  boarding-houses  arc  reported  to 
be  very  iiidiflereat.  Several  weekly  papers,  and  a monthly 
mngulnc  are  published  in  Halifax  ; toe  inhab.  are  Intel- 
ligent and  social,  and  travellers  have  remarked  that  the 
lone  of  society  Is  there  more  decidedly  English  than  in 
most  other  colonial  cities. 

The  harbour  opposite  the  town,  where  ships  usually 
anchor,  and  where,  at  medium  tides,  there  are  12  fathoms 
water,  it  rather  more  than  a mile  wiile.  After  narrowing 
to  I m.,  about  I m.  above  the  upper  end  of  the  town,  it 
expands  into  Bedford  Basin.  This  noble  sheet  of  water, 
which  Is  completely  landlocked,  occupies  a surface  of  19 
sq.  m.,  and  is  capable  of  containing  the  whole  British 
navy,  llalirax  harbour  it  am*s<ibtu  at  all  seasons,  and 
iU  navigation  la  scarcely  ever  interrupted  by  Ice.  The 
best  mark  In  sailing  for  it  it  Satnbro  lighthouse,  on  a small 
Island  off  ^»a^1llro  Head,  about  13m.  S.  by  E.  Halihix, 
with  a fixed  U(^t  210  ft.  high.  Another  lighthouse  stands 
on  Maghcr’s  Moch,  a spit  extending  from  M'Sab’s 
Island,  a wooded  and  cultivated  itlanu  at  the  very  en- 
trance of  the  port.  When  the  latter  light  is  seen,  ships 
may  run  in  witoout  fear.  The  passage  on  the  W.  side  of 
M'Nab's  Islatul  is  for  large  ships,  the  other  on  the  K.  haa 
only  water  for  schooners.  There  are  several  other  small 
Islands  further  In,  on  one  of  which,  nearly  inmoslte  the 
town,  some  strong  batteries  are  mounted.  Some  other 
pretty  strong  forts  defend  the  harbour.  North  West  Arm, 
which  boun^  Halifax  peninsula  on  the  W..  is  4 m-  long, 
nearly  | m.  wide,  and  has  from  10  to  30  fathoms  depth  of 
water,  with  safe  anchorage.  Near  its  head  lies  Melvtlla 
Island,  some  buildings  on  which,  now  destroyed,  were 
formerly  used  for  the  detention  of  prisoners  of  war.  A 
Joint  stock  company’s  canal.  In  aid  of  which  tbe  legisla- 
ture contributed  15,000/.,  now  connects  the  h.irbour  of 
Halifax  with  Cobequid  Boy  and  the  Bay  of  Fnndy. 

Since  its  first  settlement,  in  1749,  Halifax  has  continued 
to  he  the  seat  of  a profitable  fishery  attd  trade.  'I'he  latter, 
especially,  is  in  os  prosperous  a condition  as  that  of  any 
town  in  British  America  ; and  this  city  may  be  said  to  en- 
gross the  whole  foreign  trade  of  Nova  Scotia.  The  chief 
tratle  is  with  (he  W.  Indies,  and  other  British  colonies, 
the  U,  States,  and  Great  Britain.  In  1K36,  the  number 
of  ships,  Ac.,  entering  and  clearing  out  of  tbe  ports  uf  the 
Colony,  was  as  follows  i — 
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The  following  is  an  account  of  the  quantities  and 
values  of  the  principal  articles  exported  from  the  colony 
of  Nova  Scotia  during  1H36:— [See  top  of  next  page.1 

The  principal  article*  of  im|>ortation  are  rum  ana 
other  spirits,  manufactured  goods,  meal  and  flour,  sugar 
and  tea,  slops.  Ac« 

In  1317,  Halifax  was  declared  a free  port  to  a certain 
extent,  and  has  since  acquired  the  privilege  of  ware- 
housing. About  100  square-rigged  vessels,  and  the  samo 
number  of  ichoooers,  with  several  small  craft,  were 
owned  In  Halllax  in  1833.  Some  ships  of  large  sise  were 

e Mr.  Moorsom  [Lithr^  18301  mn  that  It  Is  only  a n»ra|  yard. 
**  Omn  bvina  no  itocks.  Tm  ncn-of.war  li*  aiotirrid*  a larxr  vhaiT 
to  r«Ot.  or  mM>c  Iw  hanird  uu  «d  if*.  83.)  Uarunoaib  op- 

Cti«,  ofTart  naiaral  £arUi(k«  for  the  nnaaUaa  cf  docks,  bel  iSaeS 
r«  B*t  kcM  iakee  advaatage  aC 
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cmplnyed  Id  the  Sotilh  Sea  fishery ; but.  geucr»llv  apeak* 
»ng.  lh«  Intiab.  are  le>&  eiiUrprlaitja  and  aurci-iiful  fisheri 
than  the  New  EnRlamlera.  Ilalif'ax  hae  a.imc  manufuc* 
tiir(«a,  but  they  are  of  no  jtroat  lmi>ort.'UK:e,  and  confined 
to  arliclea  of  Immeiiiate  conaumjitlon  ; as  snap,  candles, 
tralbcr,  paper,  a i-ulT.  rum,  ylii.  wMikejr.  fKirter.  ale,  mid 
n'fined  siiKar.  There  are  two  private  batikintf  companies, 
and  a rharober  of  commerce,  comi.oieil  of  f®  members, 
rackets  sail  monthly  between  lUliTax  and  Falmouth,  and 
others  regularly  to  Liverpool.  Boston,  New  York,  and 
the  W.  Iiidii'S  : a steam>boat  and  ferry-boats  also  ply 
constantly  to  and  from  Dartmouth,  on  the  opp«isiie  side 
of  the  harbour.  {>tOrrg<»’'$  Brit.  Amrrica,  1.3'ia— 344. ; 
Moorsom's  !.rttrrt ; Commfre.  Dirt  ; Pari.  Papers,  ifc.) 

HALL  f SrsBUN),  a town  of  Wirteniburg,  clrc.  Jaxt, 
on  both  sides  the  Kocher,  which  Is  here  crossed  by  a 
stone  bridle,  34  m.  N.K.  Stuttaard.  Pop.,  wUh  Its 
s'lburbs,  6.^.  It  U ancient,  and  was  formerly  a free 
liniH'rial  city.  It  has  7 cliurchcs.  u line  town-hall,  a richly 
nidiiwf^l  gymnasium,  an  ancient  mint,  an  hospital.  8 
public  libraries,  ftc.  Next  to  rim.  it  has  the  greatest 
mtiiilHT  of  sugar  refineries  in  the  kingdom  ; It  has  also 
some  su.ip  and  other  factories,  ami  a large  trade  in  oxen 
Mild  hog-.;  but  Us  chief  article  of  commerce  is  salt,  tiro^ 
fiirwl  from  the  saline  springs  in  Us  vkinlty,  which  yield, 
acrording  to  the  Encyc.  des  Grns,  hO.OOO,  or.  according 
to  llorschelmann,  95,000  quintals,  a yewr.  (.Vcmmiiigcr, 
Bctchreib,  von  WUrlemb.  ; Berghans,  ^c.) 

IIALLK,  a town  of  Prusihm  baxony,  dlitr.  Merse- 
burg,  cap.  clrc.  same  name,  on  the  Saale.  h3  m.  S.8.W. 
Uerlin,  65  m.  K.E.  (Jntha,  and  IK  m.  N.W.  I/elpclc  ; Ut. 

X.,  long.  IP  50'  E.  Pop.  (lnaO)  34.K00.  The 
shape  of  the  town  Is  an  Irregular  parallelogram,  and 
It  contains  quarters,  vis.  Halle,  ulaucha.  and  Ncu- 
markt.  each  of  which  has  its  own  magistrates.  It  li  old 
and  ill  built,  and  has  few  remarkable  etlifices.  7*lic 
fiothic  church  of  St.  Mary  was  built  in  the  Kith  century, 
nml  tliat  of  St.  Maurice  as  early  as  the  I2th.  In  the 
luarket-placo  Is  a slugidar  structure,  8M  ft.  high,  called 
the  Re<l  Tower.  The  other  principal  buildings  are  Franke’s 
Institute,  the  university-haU.  ami  the  hospitals.  Outside 
the  walls,  K.  of  the  town.  Is  an  elegant  monument  in  ho- 
nour ofthc  Germans  who  fell  In  tlie  battle  of  I.eipxlc.  The 
oM  castle  of  Moritsberg.  where  the  archbishops  of  Mag- 
deburg used  furmerlr  to  reside,  was  mostly  destroyed  m 
the  Thirty  Years'  War:  tlie  solitary  mnalnlng  wing  is 
UKed  a*  a Calriiiiitic  church.  Halle  is  not  remarkable  as 
a |.la<-e  of  trade ; but  hardware  and  starch-making  are 
more  followed  than  miy  other  branch  of  Industry.  In  a 
v.dley  near  the  river  aro  two  large  salt  springs,  which 
fonnerly  were  extremely  productive : at  present,  how- 
ever. they  yield  only  about  16,000  quintals  a year.  Plt> 
roai  is  UK-u  in  th(*sc  salt-works;  but,  strange  to  say,  it 
has  not  been  introduced  in  any  other  way. 

The  universitT  was  founded  by  Frederick  I.  In  IflM. 
and  soon  after  its  establishment  t^aiiic  known  as  the 
seat  of  the  great  Pietist  divines  of  Germany,  who  hare 
exorrlsetl  in  subsequent  times  a most  powerful  and  bcoe- 
lii  ial  influence  over  the  morals  of  the  people;  and  since 
this  time  It  has  always  been  knnwm  ns  a great  tlieolo^cal 
imiversity,  though  tiic  sentiments  of  its  professors  nave 
verg^  more  and  more  towards  Rationalism.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  tlic  present  century,  the  university  of  Halle  I 
had  rearheil  the  height  of  its  prosperity;  but  Napoleon’s 
victory  at  Jena  led  to  Its  dissolution,  nor  can  it  be  said 
to  tiave  regained  a positive  existence  till  after  his  over- 
throw in  |KI5,  when  it  was  united  with  that  of  Wittem- 
lirrg,  and  called  ihoVnited Frederici’ Vniversily Halle- 
h'ittemberg.  In  1K39  there  were  1,400  students,  044  of 
whom  belonged  to  the  theological  faculty.  Lately,  how. 
ever,  the  university  of  Berlin  has  attracted  mauy  of 
its  students,  whose  numbers  have  fallen  to  about 
Kranekr,  Wolff,  Vater,  Semler,  Wegicheldor,  Oescnlus, 
1'fafT,  and  Tholuck  are  a few  among  Its  theologians  : be- 
sides whom,  Meckel,  and  other  medical  professors,  nave 
contributed  to  raise  its  character  as  a school  of  medicine. 
The  library  contains  about  50,000  volumes ; and  there 
are,  besides,  museums  of  various  kinds,  an  anatomical 
theatre,  chemical  laboratory,  botanical  garden  and 
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observatory.  Threw  hospitals  connected  with  the  me- 
dical school  furnish  the  students  with  ample  oppor- 
tunities of  seeing  practice.  Besides  the  university,  there 
arc  several  institutloiu  for  oducatioo,  the  chief  among 
which  Is  the  institute  founded  by  Fraocke  In  IflUH.  It  con- 
sists, — I . of  an  orphan  school,  educating  about  ISO  chil- 
dren, 3-4ths  of  whom  are  boys  ; 2.  of  a royal  padiagogium, 
fur  rdiiraiing  children  of  the  better  clasaes,  and  which 
has  traluetl  since  its  establishment  upwards  of  3,000  chil- 
dren ; 3.  of  a Latin  sclnxtl,  intended  chiefly  to  impart 
sound  grammatical  instruction  to  the  sons  of  the  dtisens  ; 
4.  of  a Bible  press,  which  has  sent  forth  some  millions  of 
copies  of  the  Scriptures  at  a cheap  rate,  and  at  whldi 
also  certain  classical  works  are  printed  for  the  use  of  the 
students,  Thu  profits  are  continually  applied  to  Increase 
the  usefulness  of  the  establishment.  The  building  hrs 
been  recently  cnrlcliud  with  an  excellent  bronir  statue 
of  the  founder,  hr  llaucb.  Us  cost  was  defrayed  by  a 
sub^rripti<m,  beaoMl  by  the  king  of  Prussia.  Halle  lias  a 
S4K-irty  of  natural  history  and  on  oriental  sodeCy,  and  one 
of  the  best  literary  publications  of  Germany,  Die  Allge- 
tneine  l.iiteratuneUung,  has  been  publislM  here  ever 
since  1K04, 

^ II ALSTED,  a market-town  and  par.  of  England,  to. 
Fitex,  bund.  Hinckford,  on  rising  ground,  near  the 
Colne,  43  m.  N.R.  I-ondon,  and  *i3  m.  W.  by  S.  Ipswicli. 
Area  of  par,,  6,830  acres:  pop.  of  ditto,  in  IKW,  4,07. 
The  town  has  wide  and  clean  streets,  and  a good 
market-place  In  its  ccnirc.  llie  church  is  a fine  uWI 
building,  in  the  Gothic  style,  having  a tower  and  wooden 
steeple.  The  living  is  a vicarage,  in  the  patronage  of  the 
bishop  of  London.  Besides  the  church,  there  are  3 

f daces  of  worship  fur  lUsscntora  A grammar-school  was 
ounded  here  In  1594,  fur  the  education  of  40  poor 
children  within  this  or  the  adjoining  parishes,  (he 
governors  of  Christ’s  llosplta).  in  London,  being  the 
trustees.  The  revenues,  which  for  some  years  have 
amoiintud  to  3K0f.  yearly,  have  been  lately  expendnl  hi 
building  A good  schoollmuse,  capable  of  accommodating 
I no  scholars : but  the  master's  salary  U confined  tn  20/. 
a year,  and  tne  sclmol  is  attended  by  only  8S  boys.  The 
trustees  have  the  management  of  several  other  town 
charities.  {Chur.  Comm.  Rep.")  The  town  has  6 other 
scliools  ; and  the  children  taught  In  Sunday  schools 
amount  to  ?no.  A baise  manufacture  has  almost  w hotly  dew 
cayed  ; but  there  Is  a silk  mill  employlag  about  2GH  people  ; 
besides  which  there  are  about  im  nond  looms  employed 
on  figured  and  plain  silk  velvets  ; the  wages  of  the  velvet 
weavers  averm^ng  I3s.  3d.,  and  of  satin  weavers  7*.  Gd. 
weekly.  Winding  silk  employs  numerous  females  : many 
of  (he  poor  people  ore  engaged  In  straw  plaiting.  Hopi 
are  abundantly  raised  in  the  nelghbournnod.  Halsted, 
under  the  Boor  Law  Amendment  Act,  is  the  chiK  town 
of  a union  comprising  16  parishes ; and  the  expense  of 
maintaining  the  poor  belonging  to  this  par.  was  8.39.V.  in 
]K3K.  Markets  on  Friday,  chiefly  for  com:  fairs  on 
May  6.  and  Oct.  29.  for  caUle.  Ac. 

HAM,  a town  of  France,  d/p.  Somme,  cap.  rant..  In 
a marshy  plain  near  the  Somme,  and  on  the  cansi  d'An- 
goul6me,  » m.  K.S.E.  Amiens.  Pop.  1.663.  It  is  cele- 
brated for  Its  castle,  a strong  fortress  nsed  os  a state 
prison,  in  which  Prince  Pall^ac.  and  other  ministers 
of  Charles  X.  were  confined  for  6 years.  This  edifice 
is  visible  from  a great  distance ; it  has  a large  round 
tower,  built  In  1470,  106  feet  In  height,  and  as  many 
In  diameter,  with  walls  of  extroo^inary  thickness. 
The  lordship  of  Ham  was  united  to  the  possessions  of 
the  crown  by  Henri  ^V. ; Louis  XIV.  dcniolUhed  the 
fortificotloni  of  the  town,  but  preserved  the  castle. 
(Hugo,  art.  Somme  i Did.  G/qg.) 

HaMADAN  (an.  Eebaiams),  a town  of  Persia,  prov. 
Irak,  and  cap-  b^'glcrbegllk  same  name,  190  m.  W.8.W. 
Teheran,  and  av^m.  N.W.  Ispahan;  lat.  84'5 fly  N.,  long. 
4S°  E.  It  stands  on  a slope  near  the  small  river  Ifama- 
dan-tchai.  and  at  the  foot  of  5Iuunt  RIwund  (the  Orontes 
of  antiquity).  Its  pop.  is  variously  stated  at  from  8.S.000  to 
40,1)00.  the  imaller  number  being  perhaps  nearest  the  mark. 
It  is  meanly  built,  and  occupies  a considerable  space,  the 
houses  being  profusely  interspersed  with  trees.  Th« 
ruins  of  w.ills  and  houses  show  that  It  must  formerly  have 
been  an  Immense  city,  filled  with  splendid  edifices  ; but  It 
now  contains  ouly  a tingle  good  street,  the  rest  being  in- 
ferior to  thooe  seen  in  other  eastern  towns.  The  largest 
public  building  It  the  Me^id-Jumah,  in  a large  square, 
used  as  a market-place : there  ore  also  several  other 
rausnucs,  an  Anneuan  church,  a Jews'  synagogue,  some 
public  baths,  hoxaart  and  caravanserais,  all  of  which  in- 
dicate. by  their  ruinous  sUte.  the  fallen  prosperity  of  the 

Slace.  Near  the  great  mosque,  in  a Jews’  grave-yaid, 
Ilcd  with  tombs.  sUnds  a building  which  claims,  by  its 
Hebrew  inscription,  to  be  the  sepulchre  of  Esther  and 
Mordecal ; but  Morier  is  of  cqiinion  that  the  structure  ia 
.Mohammedan : and  It  was  perhaps  raised  or  rebuilt 
alYer  the  sack  of  Hamatlon  by  Tlmnur.  Within  the  town 
also  are  the  tomb*  of  the  celebrated  physidan  Avicenna, 
of  the  Persian  poet  Attar,  and  of  the  Arabic  poet  Abul- 
Hoslf ; and  on  this  account  It  Is  much  resorted  to  by 
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ttncrfrot  from  all  parti  of  Tiirkc;  an't  Prrtla.  On  a . 
n^nthl  mmtnanding  a compk'tr  view  of  thr  town  are  tlie  | 
ruiiif  of  a rnatle  dc«trn}-cU  by  Apa  M.ihnmrd  Kbnn;  and  [ 
a little  below  are  lome  rcniaini,  considered  by  MoHor  to  ' 
have  belonged  to  the  ancient  palace  of  tt>e  Kings  of, 
Media.  The  »ame  writer  oiuervet.  that  •*  pre-  . 

lenti  more  <»l)jecu  of  re(ie.irch  to  the  antiquary  th.in  any  ] 
other  cItT  that  he  liad  visited  in  Persia.’*  The  motlern 
town  it  lamed  for  its  maniir.ictiire  of  leather.  In  which  it 
has  a large  trade,  and  carpet  and  siik  weaving  is  nUo 

Riirsiied  to  some  extent ; but  its  chief  we.ilth  is  derived 
nm  its  fitiuUlon  on  the  great  commercial  road  between 
Bagdad.  Tehran,  and  Ispahan.  The  environs  are  h)|thly 
productive  ; but  the  absence  of  forest  timlser  deprives  the  | 
tsimery  of  a picturesque  character,  and  causes  w'(kmI  to  be  i 
so  expensive,  that  drifxl  cow-dung  is  usually  substitutexl  I 
for  it  as  fuel.  I 

There  Is  every  reason  to  believe  that  Hamadan  stands  ' 
on  nr  near  the  site  of  the  ancient  KebaCana,  Agbatana, 
or  Apobatana;  though  Sir  W.  June*  fixed  it  at  T.'ibrix, 
and  l>r.  XMIllamt,  of  Edinimrgh.  at  Ispahan.  No  posl. 
tion,  however,  except  Hamadan.  will  suit  the  descrip-  1 
tions  of  Isidore  of  Carax  and  Diudorm  Siculus,  as  li.is  I 
been  clearly  proved  by  the  reviewer  »f  M'tlUains't  lif'oj;,  \ 
.In’ll  Minor,  In  the  Journal  ij  F.durntum,  (ii.  p.  30fs)  j 
Rcltatana  of  Media  w.'ii  founded,  or  rather  enlarged,  bj^ 
Hejixes.  circa  anno  GM)  B.c.  The  Medes,  says  Hero, 
dotus,  ••  obedient  to  the  command  of  their  kir»g,  erected 
that  great  and  strong  city  now  known  under  the  name 
of  Agbatcna,  where  the  walls  are  built  circle  within 
circle,  and  are  so  constructed,  th.nt  each  inner  circle 
overtops  Its  outer  neighbour  by  the  heiglit  of  the  tiat- 
tlenientt  aloue.  This  was  elTccted  partly  br  tlie  nature 
of  (he  ground,  a conical  hill,  and  }>ar(Ir  liy  the  building 
itvelf.  The  number  of  the  circlet  was  seven,  and  within 
the  innermost  were  built  the  palace  and  the  tre.isiiry. 
The  fire,  of  the  outermost  wall  was  almost  equal  to  th.'it 
of  Alliens.  The  Median  nation  were  ordered  to  con- 
struct their  houses  Ijs  a circle  round  tlx*  outer  wall." 
(Jlcmd.  L 9.1— I3U.)  We  are  told  in  the  Apocrypiia, 
that  in  the  reign  of  Arphaxad  (Phraortes)  it  was  be- 
sieged and  taken  by  Xcbuchadnezsar,  who  *'  spoiird  tiie 
streets  tliereof,  and  turned  the  beauty  thereof  into 
shame.’*  (Judith.!.  U.)  From  the  days  of  Darius  to 
those  of  Jenghlt-khan  it  was.  on  arenunt  of  the  cool-  ; 
ness  of  Us  climate,  the  favourite  residence  of  the  kings  ! 
of  Persia  during  those  months  of  summer  in  which  the  ' 
heat  of  Susa  and  Ispahan  is  almost  in*upnortd>le.  It 
was  reduced  by  the  caliph  Othinan,  nearly  uestrmod  by  ! 
Jenghis  Khan,  and  again  taken  and  ravaged  by  Timour  I 
at  llie  end  of  the  Uth  century.  It  w.is  rebuilt,  however,  | 
and  appears  to  have  been  a city  of  couslderable  iuiport-  | 
ance  under  the  Sopid  dynasty.  In  1722  it  sum  red  ' 
greatly  during  the  wars  that  took  place  after  the  de-  i 
thronement  of  Shah-Husseiit,  and  more  reermtiv  from  | 
the  pillage  of  the  Turks  under  Ahmed,  parli.x  of  i^AgdaU.  ' 
It  remained  subject  to  tlvc  Turks  till  Nadir  Shah  drove  | 
tlx-m  be)-ond  the  Tigris,  and  again  annexed  it  to  the  . 
kingdom  nf  Persia.  Its  preiem  ruinous  appearance  is  ' 
otlribut^le  to  the  fact  of  Us  having  been  so  eften  the 
theatre  of  war  ami  the  ol>j<*cC  of  plunder.  Tliis.  the 
great  Median  KcItMUna,  must  not  be  confounded  with 
the  .\tropateniun  KclMtunn.  the  site  of  which  has  been  ' 
tixed  bv  Major  KnwUiison  at  Takliti-Suleinvan.  m.  I 
S.S.P. 'Fabri*.  ((/cog.  Jiiwrua/,  X. ; Kinnrir't  i'ersia  i \ 
AVr  Por/cr’i  7r«ec/s.  il. ; Moncr'i  Trarc/s,  i\.)  1 

H.AMAH  (an.  KpifJiania).  a city  of  .Syria,  and  cnp.  of 
A (anjiack,  on  (he  Orontes.  7G  tn.  N.E.  1 ripoli.and  a|  m. 
•S.  .Uepjio;  Iat.34'^5.V  S.,  long. 37^  6*  1&*'R.  Pop., accord- 
ing to  Mr.  ('nnsul  Moore.  44,<  dO.  It  is  pleasantly  situated 
on  l>oth  banks  of  (he  Orontes,  or  Aasry,  which  is  here 
crossed  by  four  bridges.  The  town  is  walled  and  otherw  i«e  | 
well  defended  ; and  some  agreenbie  suburbs  give  U ex. 
ternally  a prepossessing  appearance.  Hut  the  stresds,  as 
in  most  cities  of  Syria,  are  narrow,  irregular,  and  tlirry  ; 
and  the  houses,  though  handsome  inside,  lueseiit  to  (he 
street  only  unattractive  mud-brick  walla.  The  principal 
buildings  are  the  palace  of  the  Mutselllm  and  the 
musques,  one  of  which  is  remarkable  for  a fine  old  mi- 
naret. There  arc  several  bazaars,  three  public  baths, 
nuti  some  harxlsume  rrsldemes  with  spacious  eardens. 
Some  curious  hydraulic  works  fur  supplying  the  town 
with  water  have  been  constructed  on  ilie  river,  one  of 
tiie  wheels  of  which  Is  70  ft  In  diameter.  The  Industry 
of  tlic  town  comprises  silk  and  enttuu  fabrics : it  trades 
largely  with  Aleppo  in  Ruro|iean  and  colonial  merch.m-  : 
disc,  and  being  on  a great  caravan  route,  has  considerable 
commerce  with  the  interior  of  Asia  and  Africa.  Tiie 
place  sufTered  much  from  an  cartliauake  in  1 157,  in  c(»m- 
roon  with  other  Syrian  towns  ; ancl  hence  there  are  few 
antiquities,  a square  mound  of  c.vth  in  the  middle  of 
tile  city  being  the  only  vestige  of  the  older  buildings. 
There  Is  no  doubt,  bnwrvcr.  that  Hamah  stands  on  the 
site  of  (he  Hamath  mentioned  in  Scripture,  and  repulixl 
to  hare  been  foiiiKlcd  by  llaiiiath,  son  of  Canaan.  It 
WAS  known  lu  (he  time  of  Mines  ; and  at  a hater  iktIovI 
U was  relieved  from  Uic  oppicsslua  of  a neijlibouriog 
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prince  by  the  vlrtorlous  David,  to  whom.  In  testimony 
of  bli  gratitude,  " the  king  sent  Jorom.  hi«  son,  to  s.n. 
lute  him  and  to  bless  him.'*  (2  Sam.  vlH.  0.  ]■>.}  Thu 
prophet  Amos  (vl.2.)  styles  it  **  Hamath  thedreat.”  lu 
name  was  changed  by  the  Mamtonians,  iii  honour  of 
Antinchus  P.pl|<nanes ; and  during  the  expedition  of 
Potnper  into  Apamwa  and  Coele-Syria,  it  became  subject 
to  the  Homans,  anno  63  a.c.  {JliAinson’s  Put.  and  .S'^r. 
il.24.1.;  /tHrcikard/'i  7Var.ll.;  fiouring’t  /trporti.) 

HAMBLRC,  (HEPHBLIC  OF),  an  liidep,  state  of 
N.W.  Germany,  the  territories  of  which  mmprfie  the  city 
of  Hamburg  and  the  country  immediately  surrounding  it  ; 
the  town  of  Bergdorf,  with  the  district  called  the  IVr/««, 
den  (the  sovereignty  over  which  is  how-ever,  shared  wi.li 
Lubi^k),  Kitxebuttel,  Cuxhav(*n,  and  the  island  of  Ncu- 
werk,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Flbe.  some  Islands  tn  that 
river  opposite  the  rap.,  and  several  small  detached  lertl- 
tories,  cniefly  sitiutesl  N.  of  the  rest,  and  enclosed  by 
tiie  Duchy  of  Holstein.  Tiie  whole  of  these  dominions 
are  Included  between  lat.  53  ■’ 24^  and  .VJ®  .14'  N..  and 
long.  90  30*  and  10®  27' K.  United  area.  I50io.  m.  I’o;.. 
iri3,noo,  of  whom  Herghaus  says  i37.G0b  are  LntlierAnK, 
4.1.10  Calvinists,  3.IN0  Horn.  Catholics,  570  Mennonttes, 
and  7.5b0  Jews ; but  we  are  assured  that  these  slatemcnrs 
are  inaccuratei  and  that  the  number  of  Jews  is  mmli 
greater.  The  more  compart  central  territory  round 
Hamburg  Is  surrounded  by  the  Danish  dominions  on 
every  side,  except  on  the  .'t  and  .S.W.,  where  the  FI!  a 
separates  it  from  those  of  Hanover.  Desides  the  Flbe, 
it  Is  watered  by  the  Alster  ami  HUIe.  It  Is  gencraMy  .x 
level  plain  ; not  parti'  ularlr  fertltc,  exerpring  the  1 ler- 
l5nden.  to  the  S.F..  The  Islands  tn  the  Flhe  railed  tlio 
inariJi-lands  arc  very  productive.  A gnod  deal  of  land 
Is  devoted  to  fruit,  flower,  and  vegetable  gardens;  and 
the  entire  country  round  Hamburg  is  dotted  over  witii 
nourtsliing  vin.xges  and  plantations.  The  rural  pop,  is 
in  a good  comiurtabic  condition. 

'J'lie  government  ••consists  of  a senate  and  3 colleges 
of  citirens.  The  former  is  composed  of  4 txirgnmastera 
I and  24  senators,  w ith  the  oilditton  of  4 sjndic*  and  4 
! serreiar!(  s : 3 of  the  burgomasters  and  II  of  the  eotin- 
I sellers  most  lie  lawyers  ; tiie  remainder  are  merchants. 

I 'Fhe  nu.diflcntion  necessary  for  becoming  a scn.itor  fi, 

' that  tne  individual  lie  bom  tn  Hamburg,  be  alKivc  30 
years  of  age.  and  a mrmlier  of  the  Lutheran  Church  ; 
no  ('alvinist  or  Catholic  being  permitted  to  sit  at 
this  board.*  The  senate  ;.ppolnU  agents  and  consuls 
to  foreign  courts,  and  receives  foreign  ministers ; grants 
letters  pat<*nt,  makes  contracts,  issues  mandate*,  has 
the  power  of  mitigation,  or  of  changing  the  punishment 
of  criminals;  and,  in  line,  the  charge  of  every  tuaUer 
connected  with  the  executive.  The  fturgri tcA/^,  or 
general  body  of  the  ritlims.  In  whose  hands  the  le- 
gislative power  is  placed,  are  divided  Into  5 divisions 
(co-^Ioctive  w ith  the  5 p^irlshes  of  the  city),  who  eb-ct 
the  .i  concg(*s.  The  flrsl  of  these  is  the  College  qf  Ubr. 
ralim,  or  aldemien.  and  consists  of  15.  the  prlvil^fd 
Inliab.  of  each  parish  having  each  (lie  choice  of  3.  *rhe 
members  of  this  college  attend  the  senate,  can  debate  on 
any  proposition,  and,  should  they  find  the  constitution  or 
the  laws  infriugesi,  can  impeach  any  senator  whom  they 
may  susfM'ct.  The  second  division  of  the  Biirgerscha/t 
Is  called  the  College  qf  Sixty,  and  contUls  of  the  college 
of  aldermen,  with  9 Other  persons,  railed  deacons,  from 
carb  parish.  Their  duty  is  to  watch  over  (he  Inferior 
drps.  of  the  state.  The  third  division  is  the  CoUege 
One  Hundred  and  F.ighly,  and  is  comp<'scd  of  Uie  S former 
colleges,  with  24  sub-deacons  out  of  each  of  the  .1  parishes. 
Ibis  college  has  very  limited  duties.  In  addition  to  these 
colleges  there  is  another  called  the  Kammerei,  composed 
of  ID  members,  or  2 from  each  parish.  This  charalier  la 
elected  for  10  years,  and  Us  auty  Is  to  audit  tbe  public 
accounts,  and  lay  them  before  the  si  nate  These  several 
bodies  may  be  said  to  be  merely  colleges  for  controlling 
the  senate  (which  always  auumrs  the  Initiative  in  legis- 
lation). Hut  when  a new  law  Js  to  be  enacted,  a new 
tax  to  be  levied,  a new  loan  to  be  contracted,  or  an  In- 
crease to  be  made  to  the  salary  of  any  public  (unctionary, 
the  general  body  of  the  dtlxens  must  be  consulted.’* 
tStrnng,  Oerynanu  fn  1k3I.  1.67.79.)  The  dtisens  of 
Hamburg  arc  divided  into  ** great *’  and**small."  Tho 
former  alone  are  eligible  to  placet  of  rank  and  honour, 
and  can  buy  an<l  sell  without  restriction.  The  latter  can 
neither  tm|>ort  nor  export  goods  wholesale  lu  their  own 
names,  ror  transact  business  on  the  exchange.  ••  The 
affair  is  altogether  a matter  of  money,  the  expense  of 
becoming  a grotte  burgher  being  150  marks;  that  of  a 
kleine,  40."  (S/rc«g.  74.)  The  right  of  dtlicnship  is  not 
hereditary  ; nor  can  any  foreigner  transact  business  In 
I Hamburgh  without  becoming  a citizen,  nor  carry  on  any 
kind  of  manufacture  nr  haniltcraU  witliout  entering 
one  or  other  of  the  guilds  or  corporations,  of  which  23 
exist.  Jews  are  wholly  debarred  from  the  last  mfm- 
tioned  privileges.  Tlicre  are  in  the  cap.  an  upper 

* Th*  okkU  of  filliei  TMwnrtM  In  this  hedt  b a cbt*oq»  cam 
hiruulon  nf  rbatK-*  «ml  clwk*  I U b fall;  doKTlbcd  In  trrraag*i  (*«s 
I *nMg,  Jjrc.(  I.  fiK— 70. 
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court  uf  jiuUcc,  wlilch  takM  cogniiance  of  all  cuitj 
alMivc  y.ono  mark* ; appeal*  from  which  ran.  howcTrr. 
be  made  to  the  iiiperlor  court  of  the  Ilaiuo  Town* 
atLubc<k:  a lower  court  of  Jiutlce.  which  trie*  criminal 
cate*,  and  decide*  In  civil  caute*  under  S.OCO  mark*  ; and 
a commercial  tribunal,  a final  appeal  from  the  decition 
ofahkh  lie*  to  the  upper  court  of  Justice.  Thelnferlor 
town*  have  thdr  own  tnaxiitracx,  and  police  court* 
subordinate  to  3 direrton  of  polt^  in  Hamburg.  The 
armed  forte  ron*i»tt  of  a garriton  of  about  1,400  remilarlv 
paid  toldiert,  and  lo.noo  unpaid  burgher*,  including  all 
the  cilisen*  between  the  age*  of  IN  aad  4-1.  The  contin- 
gent furnished  to  the  army  of  the  German  Confederatioo 
I*  l.'iPH  m«m.  The  public  revenue*  amount  to  between 
boo.ono  and  900.(XXi  rta-dollar*  yearly ; the  public  debt 
rcache*  S.OOO.WX)  rlx-dollar*  (abc)ut  1,000.000/.)  Ham- 
burg has  as  many  as  00  consuls  in  different  part*  of  the 
world  : It  enjoys  a separate  vote  in  the  full  Genoan  Diet, 
and  together  with  Lubeck,  Bremen,  and  Frankfurt,  has 
one  in  the  Lesser  Council  of  the  Confederatioti. 

lUwBuao,  the  principal  commercial  city  and  sea- 
port of  Germany,  can.  of  the  abova  republic,  and  one  of 
the  three  existing  Hanse  Town*,  and  four  free  Imperial 
diiea,  of  Germany;  on  the  K.  bank  of  the  Kibe,  at  the 
point  where  it  receive*  the  Altter,  60m.  S.B.  from  iu 
mouth. 60m.  N.K.  Bremen, and  36 m.  S.W.  Lubcck  ; laL 
8»«'S3'ai"  N..  long.  E.  Pop.  13H.000.  The 

city  b oval  shaped  ; it  about  4 m.  In  clrc.,  and  was  for- 
merly fortified  ; but  having  suSbred  srverelv  during  its 
occupation  by  the  French  in  the  last  war,  its  rampart* 
have  been  levelled  since  the  peace,  and  cooverten  into 
public  walks.  It  is  intersected  by  numerous  canals  ; and 
Its  aspect  resembles  that  of  a llutrh  town.  There  are 
some  good  streets,  as  the  Grosscn  Bifichm,  Scue-tyail, 
and  AdtniraUaU^Straasen,  the  Junfjrrnatift,  &c.  j but 
the  rest  are  mostly  narrow,  dark,  and  dlrtv.  The 
houses  are  mierally  of  brick.  old-Csshtoned,  and  Ill^nillt ; 
and  altoge^et  the  outward  appearance  of  the  city  pK- 
sent*  but  few  objects  of  curiosity  to  the  vUiter.  ••  The 
principal  ornament  of  Hamburg  Is  the  Alstor.  This 
river  rises  in  Holstein,  some  miles  above  the  city,  and 
spreads  out  into  a wide  lake,  which  flows  through  deep 
broad  ditches,  some  of  which  encircle  the  ramparts,  and 
communicate  with  the  Elbe  by  sluices,  while  others 
intersect  the  city  In  all  directions,  forming  numerous 
canal*  navigable  for  barge*  of  conildcrablu  slxc.  This 
lake  li  called  the  Outer  Abler.  The  Inner  Abler  I*  a 
large  square  sheet  of  water  connected  with  the  former  by 
a narrow  channel,  spanned  by  a tingle  arch.  On  three 
sides  of  the  Inner  Abter  there  are  broad  walks,  with  row* 
of  trt«s.  the  favourite  retort  of  the  Hamburger*  of  all 
clas»e*  and  all  age*.  The  be*t  houses  in  the  city  are  to 
be  fuund  In  Its  Immediate  neighbourhood.  'Phe  Jun^ern* 
stieg  occupies  its  S.  and  W.  side*.”  ( .Vtrrrng's  Jituutb. 
Jar  S.  Grrmattif,  16.)  *•  On  a tiirnmer’i  evening,  when 
this  lake  is  covered  by  so  large  an  assemblage  of  gaily 
painted  boat*  at  to  resemble  a regatta,  and  the  citisens. 
In  their  best  attire,  am  enjoying  the  cool  breese*  ni]  it* 
shores,  or  crowding  the  numerous  coffee-house*  that 
surround  it.  few  cities  posses*  a more  agreeable  protne- 
ruide  than  Hamburg."  ((rcmKmsr  amt  the  Gcrwnms.t.  6.) 
There  are  but  few  public  buildings  worthy  of  notice. 
The  citv  is  divided  into  five  paritbes,  those  of  Saints 
Peter,  S'icholas,  Catharine,  James,  and  Michael,  the 
churches  of  whkh  are  amongst  the  principal  edifices. 
The  church  of  St.  Peter  Is  the  most  ancient,  having  been 
b*iilt  in  the  12th  century;  but  that  of  St.  Michael  is  the 
most  interesting.  ThU,  which  Is  an  edifice  of  the  last 
century,  i*  24%  ft.  long,  by  ISO  ft.  broad  : ar»d  ha*  a tower 
4W  ft.  In  height,  aseended  by  a »tair  or  nearly  600  step*. 
It*  interior  is  capable  of  accommodating  6,^  persons 
(.V/r/rag) : It  has  a fine  altar-piece,  an  organ  with  5.600 
pipe*,  and  a large  cr)'pt  supported  by  69  granite  columns. 
Tnere  are  13  other  place*  of  worship.  Including  the 
chnpeli  of  the  German,  French,  and  Fngllih  CalTtnists, 
and  the  English  Kpiscopnl,  C^alvinlst,  and  R.  ('athollc 
churches.  The  Borsm  IMU,  or  Exchange  Hall,  is  a 
handsome  building,  but  It  it  hidden  from  the  sight : in 
addition  to  a large  public  hall.aimail  commercial  Tlbrarv, 
and  a coffee-houte.  it  has  a handsome  roncert  and  bail- 
room,  a suite  of  billiard-roomt,  and  a priming  establish- 
ment. A new  exchange  I*  now  building,  and  will  he 
opened  in  IMI.  It  contains  a magnificent  hall  for  the 
assemblage  of  the  merchants ; a hrul  for  the  meetings  of 
the  merchant  company;  rooms  for  the  use  of  the  cum- 
wicrctwm.  or  board  of  trade,  and  for  the  extensive 
commercial  library  belonging  to  the  latter  Insiittition. 
Hamburg  has  a great  many  charitable  Institutions, 
some  of  which  are  on  a splendid  scale.  The  General 
Infirmary,  erected  In  in  the  suburb  of  8t.  George, 
on  the  Lubeck  road,  cost  almut  a.%.0O(V.  Its  yearly 
expenditure  Is  about  I6,.VXV.,  the  greater  part  of  which 
Is  supplied  from  the  city  ftinds.  It  contains  140  skk 
wards,  the  majority  about  40  ft.  long.  1A  ft.  broad,  and 
19  ft.  high,  ai^  various  apartments  (or  different  otBces, 
with  apanments  for  otficer*.  Ac.  It  may  accommodate 
from  4,000  to  6,000  patients : Invalids  of  Uie  middle  ranks 


are  attended  to  In  It  on  their  paying  a proportionate  sub- 
•cription.  In  the  New  Orphan  Asylum.  GOO  orphans  are 
received  Into  the  estabiishmout,  and  600  more  are  pro- 
vided for  elsewhere.  There  are.  also,  asylums  for  aged 
persons,  deaf  and  dumb,  the  blind,  sailors  and  their 
widows,  Ac. ; and  a pnvate  hospital,  in  which,  bealdes 
medical  attendance,  a superior  eaucatlon  Is  also  given  to 
deformed  children,  cripples,  Ac. ; of  whom  Hamburg  con- 
tains a large  number.  The  Ratkham*„  in  which  the  senate 
and  burgher  colleges,  and  the  upper  court  of  Justice  bold 
their  sittings,  has  within  its  precincts  the  treasury,  the  tax 
o(Bc*>.  a receptacle  for  the  archives  of  the  city,  and  a guard- 
house for  the  burgher-guard.  It  is  an  Incongruous  pleco 
of  architecture,  having  been  fotmded  in  the  IMh  century, 
and  added  to  at  different  period*  In  the  succeeding  ages. 
The  Bank,  which  stands  near  It,  is  a band^me  edifice  of 
free  stone.  The  estabUshmeot  was  founded  In  1619:  it 
Is  a bank  of  ifpotit  only,  and  Is  extnmiely  well  managed. 
The  Bimbcci-house,  workhouse,  prison,  town-hall, 
arsenal,  and  2 theatres,  are  amongst  tne  remaining  chief 
buildings  1 the  new  theatre  is  one  of  the  largest  in  Ger- 
many, and  the  perfonnancet  and  musk  are  generally 
gooo,  A commodiosu  new  building,  erected  to  supply 
Uio  place  of  the  buildings  formerly  attached  to  St.  Jobn's 
church,  has  been  open^  Ihisyear(IMO).  It  contain*  the 
Xiymnatium,  nr  college  for  instruction  In  philosophy, 
philology,  history,  physics,  and  natural  history;  the  Jo- 
Mfiitcstet,  or  hlgn  school,  an  excellent  and  weil.^jrected 
institution,  foundi-d  in  l.VA;  and  the  city  library,  con- 
taining lao.ooo  vols.,  open  to  every  burgher  and  literary 
man.  Hamburg  hu  also  an  observatory  and  a botanic 
garden,  academics  of  design,  commerce,  navigation,  ana- 
tomy, Ac. ; museums  of  physical  objects  and  works  of 
art.  and  several  learned  societies,  especially  one  for  the 
promotion  of  the  fine  and  useful  arts.  In  1439. 27  didly  and 
weekly  periodical  publications  were  published  in  llarn- 
burg.andrlrculaieuoreragreatpartoi  N.  Germany.  But 
the  llambtirg  press  does  not  rank  high,  probably  from  its 
being  subjected  to  the  paralysing  influence  of  a censorship. 

In  ]H13,  while  the  town  was  occupied  by  the  French,  a 
series  of  wooden  bridges,  and  a ckauitet  connected  by 
ferries  with  the  N.  and  S.  shores,  were  thrown  across  th« 
swamp*  arsd  islands  of  tho  Kibe,  separating  llamburft 
ftoro  Hanover.  Having  been  fitted  only  for  temporary 
purposes,  they  were  removed  in  MIG.  and  the  rommunu 
cation  Is  now  maintained  by  steam  boat*.  The  arm  of 
the  Elbe  opposite  the  city  Is  not  very  wide,  ^t  it  U 
deep  enough  for  vessels  of  constderaUe  burden.  1110 
maintenance  of  floating  lights,  buoys,  Ac.,  fur  the  safe 
navigation  of  the  river,  i*  said  to  cost  the  dty  Gn.noo 
dollars  a year.  The  city  harbour  presents  at)  animated 
scene : " a forest  of  ships'  of  all  natluns.  and  from  every 
quarter  of  the  globe ; while  the  fare  of  the  stream  la 
covered  with  b^s  sporting  dMut  in  every  dirfctinn. 
The  tide  rises  at  the  quays  from  6 to  13  ft.,  and  flows 
about  20  English  mile*  above  the  city.’*  (5/ro«g.l.  II.) 
Between  H.'imbiirg  and  Altona.  an  adjoining  town  withliv 
the  Danish  territory.  Is  the  suburb  of  SC.  Paul,  a narrowr 
strip  of  about  ( m..  called  Hamburgersberg.  which  Is  In 
fact  a kind  of  '*  applng."  The  environs  of  Hamburg 
abound  with  the  villat  of  merchants,  public  cemeteries, 
pleasantly  laid  out,  hotels,  tea-gardens,  and  place*  ol 
public  entertainment,  amongst  which  KalnvUIe  Ganlen, 
near  Altona,  is  pre-eminent. 

The  manufactures  of  the  town  are  In  some  respect* 
not  so  flourishing  as  formerly.  Thirty -five  year*  ngo  there 
might  have  been  (ino  sugar  refineries  ; and  now  there  are 
scarcely  1(g).  Sugar 'refining  Is  still,  however,  the  chief 
branch  of  industry  ; breweries,  distilleries,  caliro  print- 
ing, dyeing,  lime-kilns,  rope- walks,  anchor  and  other  iron 
forges,  rank  next  In  Importance.  Glue,  cork,  sailrloch, 
leather,  whalebone,  feathers,  hats,  tobacco,  soap,  cotton- 
yam,  woollen,  lineo,  cotton  and  silk  fabrics,  tin  ware, 
gold,  silver,  and  cop{irr  articles,  needle*.  wax-Ughls. 
surgical  and  musical  instruments,  dies.  Ac.,  arc  amongst 
the  remaining  articles  of  manufacture.  The  shipping 
belonging  to  Hamburg  is  small  as  compared  with  its  trade. 
The  English  shinowners  engross  most  part  of  the  direct 
trade  with  England.  The  Hamburg  ships  are  almost 
entirely  employed  in  transatlantic  commerce,  and  in  the 
cnoitlng  trade  with  continental  Europe. 

Commrrce.  — Hamburg  is  the  greatest  commercial  city 
of  Germany,  and  perhaps  of  the  continent.  She  nwesihls 
distinction  nrincinally  to  her  situation.  The  RU»e,  which 
may  be  navigntetl  by  lighters  as  far  as  Mcinick  in  Bo- 
hemia. renders  her  tne  mtrrpdt  of  a vast  extent  of  coun- 
try. Advantage,  too.  has  betn)  taken  of  natural  facilitiet, 
that  extend  still  further  her  internal  navigation  ; a water 
communication  having  been  estaldished.  by  means  of  the 
Snree,  and  of  artificial  exits  and  sluices,  between  the 
Elbe  and  the  Oder,  and  between  the  latter  and  the 
Vistula ; so  that  a considerable  part  of  the  produce  of 
Silesia  destined  for  foreign  markets,  and  some  even  of 
that  of  Poland,  is  conveyed  to  llamlairg.  There  li, 
also,  a communication  by  means  of  a canal  with  the 
Trave,  and  consequently  with  Liiberk  and  the  Baltic, 
by  which  tho  necessity  of  resorting  to  tlie  difficult  aud 
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dangcroui  uvlgatlon  of  the  Sound  <•  obrlAtoti.  VrtteU 
drawing  14  feet  water  may  »afcly  come  up  to  the  tun-n  at 
all  time«>  and  rotveU  drawing  18  feet  may  come  tafely 
up  with  the  aprins  tides.  There  are  no  docks  nor  quays 
at  Hamburg ; and  It  is  singular,  considering  the  great 
trade  of  the  port,  that  none  hare  been  cotittructed. 
Vessels  moor  in  the  rirer  outside  of  piles  drirrn  into 
the  ground  a short  distance  from  shore ; and  in  tliis  situ* 
atlon  they  are  not  exposed  to  any  danger  unless  the  piles 
five  way,  which,  though  it  rarely  happens,  occurred  on 
the  breving  up  of  the  frost  In  18%,  when  a goo<i  deal  of 
Injury  was  done  to  the  shipping.  There  is  a sort  of  au 
{oner  harbour  formed  bran  arm  of  the  Elbe  which  nins 
Into  the  city,  where  small  craft  lie  and  discharge  their  car. 
goes.  The  largest  vessels  sometimes  load  and  unload  by 
means  of  lighters  at  Cuxhaven.  The  trade  of  Hamburg 


I embraces  every  article  tii.at  Cermanj  either  sells  to  nr 
buys  h-om  foreigTM'rs.  The  exports -erinclpally  consist 
of  linens,  grain  of  all  sorts,  wool,  and  woollen  cloths, 
leather,  flax,  glass,  iron,  rnpi>er.  smalts,  rags,  staves, 
wooden  clocks  and  toys,  Hha-nlsn  wines,  spelter,  kc. 
Molt  sorts  of  Baltic  articles,  such  as  grain,  flax.  Iron, 
pitch  and  tar,  wax,  &c.,  mav  generally  be  bought  as  cheap 
at  Hamburg,  allow  ing  for  difference  of  freight,  as  In  the 
ports  whence  they  were  originally  bru<ight.  The  imports 
consist prlm-ipally  of  sugar ; coffee,  which  is  the  favourite 
article  for  speculative  purposes  ] raw  cotloD  : woollen  and 
cotton  stunk  at>d  yarn ; tobacco,  hides,  indim,  wine, 
brandy,  rum,  dye«woods.  tea,  pepper,  Ac.  The  following 
table  gives  a verr  complete  «i«w  of  the  import  trade 
of  Hamburg  dunng  each  of  the  three  yi«rs  ending 
with  ihM. 


AccoOKT  of  the  QuanlJties  and  Values  of  the  principal  Foreign  Goods  imported  Into  Hamburg  and  Altona  during 
each  of  the  tnree  Years  ending  with  1838,  with  the  Quantities  Imported  lo  the  way  of  Transit. 


1U6. 

1M7. 

1V48. 

Qoanthlss. 

Vsluv. 

Qu.miiiin 
lii  TruiUi. 

QuaniUot. 

Vslus. 

Oiismilic* 
i»  Troiu^i. 

QiuikJUm. 

Value. 

Gnsntille* 
tn  Trontx. 

lbs. 

67.vw.nnn 

|4.7un/SM) 

5,191.700 

ea.ni'./ino 

u/uio/xh: 

4„5O9/in0 

74.743/00 

l4.4/<Miorn  4.nii/.no 

17,45T.tS*» 

3/iOI/M(ri 

9,76H/XXl 

16/iIO.lss) 

8,4<o/Ms: 

i/lfl.HIO 

flymp  - • 

MU6,0U0 

1.17/MM 

l/Wfi/JOO 

7SAx> 

156.tW0 

1.459/aS) 

l9',0OU 

70/SO 

I9.ll7/Ml0f  7.l37.t8M> 

ST.i.aa.fxsi 

13, 474, ’-no 

7,4.\3.900 

97/)(L‘<,issi 

l«/)44,(SM> 

3.M5JOO 

43,irx,oon 

i3rVi(V"VI 

30.I79/IISI 

15,'.*f,.'..i»s 

7/17h,Kihi 

4s,*ms),uj0 

II,:9.1,IMS 

8,y6o.(iOO 

I/JJ3.400 

i,6;o/sm; 

i,.a4i,ooa 

1,¥9*./BS: 

|<X1/V”> 

1 .'/ll/XMl 

1,4!  VMM 

6f>.*U(J 

6^7 

t6l.0(>i 

9n*'/MVl 

Xti/K* 

133,100 

1 .'.us.rsw 

.440 .IMS 

139.n0n 

6AK.v.our> 

kf>  3/8111 

6,566.IM*> 

8m:/sM 

606/kSI 

N.u..1,l«l0 

1m4I'i/sS 

9.4.41 /so 

“ 

16.493,000 

8,430/100 

8,’HY.YOO 

|4.99y/)UO 

3.4M1/SW 

8.769/mo 

ii,;3a/a» 

4,103/S.S 

6,4(.6/OU 

nra) 

— 

1,731/100 

630 /SVI 

1M.700 

9,r7.'-.fno 

l/)71/ion 

610,100 

3,704  .nno 

4,.4a3/wn 

894,900 

M..VOT 

lit.VW 

M.'Of 

34.VS5 

40M.7ISI 

nr.,f>M 

t3).;4Si 

ll/l'W/jno 

f/AS/MS* 

t.75l,:<v» 

11,731.000 

9,9»«/»sl 

3^939/W>l> 

9,754/MXI 

t,4a.i/sM. 

3»9»«3,{)'X) 

17,191 

91,973 

3;o/sxi 

6,146 

31.796 

986/mm 

7.1.47 

No. 

49l,y« 

K3/SC 

IK  /iV» 

Ti'/.'i.as 

I1.3.ISS1 

77.906 

»*l.9»3 

yr-Ax 

197 /.73 

M olhM 

lbs. 

Sl,400 

f7Y/X)U 

30.500 

itr.KN) 

388/JOO 

61/WO 

94,300 

9B1/XI0 

43/MiO 

•bvUt  - . 

— 

tlt.too 

.3.S.WI 

16,tOO 

49.f)00 

13/sno 

16.900 

136.100 

.W/lOf 

18,900 

.M. 

A76.7«JO 

70. 'MS 

9W/J(S1 

0I.7IMJ 

l/XX) 

iWV-AIO 

Cl.ftM 

17.100 

IfW.lOU 

l.VS.TtJ 

.'iiei 

91,700 

117/XS1 

3/>50 

i-ai/MW 

II’OISM, 

V.UMI 

rtU.YHO 

ynn/Mi 

6ln.3isi 

3IO.tSMl 

390  JOO 

377,yxi 

31(  /MX 

99'1/sXi 

l;SyH.tpOO 

«7/>» 

597,7K1 

I.Mo/no 

ififi.'MMI 

1,114,-ion 

9.177/siO 

W’7/MS: 

61.4, UN) 

97  .••no 

I6,i<8 

5y.4is) 

.a.a;/ssi 

ai/xiT 

lai.ys) 

IX5.7(X) 

.\4Ai 

.49.41SI 

7iR,ono 

J4Y.OOt 

1S7.3UI 

iot.iMsi 

S9.5UI 

90.VU 

|90,IU> 

30.9IM 

17/MSI 

7,97* /XX 

J,4a7.9"0 

i.riY/sm 

3.14H/IIXJ 

1/MI.Vsi 

l,5s.',lsiO 

6.91.-/MM 

MIM.mio 

Cthloasu  • 

76/a»» 

4W.(«* 

9I.44» 

4.VI/SM; 

''T.VOO 

.IT.tiMj 

ii.Voi 

vin.yio 

3,7r.9/ssi 

IhM/vK}  4ia.vx) 

S/<x./sX) 

901 /MM 

V(A.»OU 

I/17II/MX) 

41/00 

83,40(1 

H95/X)0 

«8AX> 

78.900 

64>/JUO^ 

90, lU 

*15,400 

— 

VVM.mn 

xvi/mo 

360.0OO 

1,441/MO 

163 /vm 

301 /WO 

1 r885/V)0 

177/01 

401.400 

371, 700 

S7.1(» 

9II.IVXI 

7.3.0(VX  47.900 

8Vli/k<0 

A5AM 

37.1i  Ml 

603.mn 

*W/M« 

»4.ano 

495,100 

r/i.vir 

11 1. 7 1X1 

484m»> 

9. OX 

K/MM) 

Sn—  • • 

9,966, (SMI 

filo/lfs 

795/SSI 

iJfri.Msi 

901 /S»>  309,000 

I/K4/I00 

5.46  ,f  MM 

41. 4/.' Ml 

373/XM 

ssi.y« 

860.400 

169/SSI 

1 19.9(91 

6n,4(Xl 

19H.'«M 

6H/<ni 

W/ws 

lO/Ks) 

6.!Mi„Too 

Iia/Msi 

169,4<Si 

I.I95/KMI 

lat.'MM 

7y//« 

4,v.onn 

37,7(M( 

AHT.unO 

917/svi 

965.VMI 

I'JS.'JM 

I6AIO 

61/WM 

9.7  HO 

93/100 

14.VMJ 

9C..HO0 

lY-I.ISMi 

16/J90 

.V.7(« 

(W.Vi 

3h/^ 

68ASI 

4.150 

4'1/MX) 

74.*(Si 

1.340 

at,*iiin 

31/-IM) 

48/100 

lig.vio 

73/SMI 

«6.am 

1H4.MS) 

19M/MMI 

107.7(10 

G6.W10 

l>49/MW 

48/SSl 

3h.7<u 

ira,o>Mi 

43,100 

A),  VO 

13(1  .fSMI 

4i.;(si 

.N'uttnsat  - 

4n,'.Min 

lY'./MM 

17.7TM1 

87  .son 

199 /SSI 

69/WO 

73, eo 

l.V./MXl 

46/XMI 

Itrb. 

9"0,/1U 

•*.\4 

8/116 

afi/sMi 

I/19H 

K,KC8 

l.tKi/MII 

May 

t:^9l 

.v;3/wv 

11,718 

3.%/J<9 

79‘1/SSl 

16.749 

94/1x7 

4C/I,(KKI 

10^13 

HhaIrtWM 

SOI  .•MM) 

479,000 

36.1/IO0 

83,t'>0 

463,400 

3a,‘*.5o 

ryx 

6</X>l 

89 

169 

3H/SSI. 

H9 

178 

40,M«I 

131 

Wli>«  • • 

36,990 

9.3UI/SI) 

19,140 

87/130 

9,380/JUU 

13,190 

48,->40 

3,iu)/aw 

I3,;;u 

and  labfT) 

grb. 

1.149 

154.000 

303 

1,514 

99.5 /xifW 

343 

1A83 

963,.VX> 

409 

Ac. 

374 

391 

3.1/XM) 

144 

.\VI 

3n.(ss 

44 

4.at9/>m 

9,T37.I»"I 

9,594/SiO 

?5(>/SMl 

l.Wl.nno 

1,103/MSI 

ST'i.Oia 

7417  .no 

9.193,0(10 

370.(MSi 

l.97n/i(n 

tA'a.fliM 

3:«.(s*n 

:i9/4M) 

9,W7/4SI 

710.0111 

|,7.55.I(HI 

4,4.M,(XXI 

3s0/si(i 

l/IY6.(MXI 

l.7iiH,nno 

6l5.0<si 

9/03, 4(SI 

7/xsi/sio 

913/MX 

4,;7u,i(Mi 

I aulwttes  • - 

— 

l/i0l/)00 

CIO.OOO 

661,000 

l,44U/JUU 

397 /XXI 

311,800 

1,91C/X)0 

316, •« 

333,400 

A«ito  • • 

rhssU 

.V.I.V4 

300 /W 

13,146 

30/106 

460/XX> 

11/190 

84.988 

500,000 

1.'..I13 

Jd’./XSl 

■'.nnc 

49.000 

99,700 

a;,vsi 

38,SI:’>(> 

71.700 

.49,;A' 

mih  » 

70.100 

96l/«si 

41.440 

ru,*  3(1 

8I9.0(X) 

87.7(»i 

190,44X> 

l,VM.,fXXl 

1.4.1(10 



Mls,iino 

imjsi. 

4<O.MSI 

l.99.a/MS> 

XV./MSi 

.384/Msl 

9,97.4.000 

975/Xs, 

.43iAW 

•m. 

rA(i,(XS! 

9.391.100 

I0.59O/XSJ 

7.39 /XMl 

9/*«a.9fin 

lt/lK4.<Kai 

•.(^.l/MSl 

9,894, you 

90.U34 

5T.5/MSI 

4.196 

ta.737 

47.a/MSi 

3,V95 

8«v4aa 

.V-4/SSI 

1 .4V6 

lt6/ss< 

VW 

l.MS 

IO.S/IIMI 

IXh/XXI 

PolMh  • 

lbs. 

9„T*».'4,rsXl 

49i.nnti 

875/SKI 

t,44H.<S10 

400,'isi 

678,100 

9/V.7/XX. 

379.OIMI 

591 A ‘1 

TolIIow 

7S9/WO 

ISI.ISS) 

llfi/oin 

ai7,«s)0 

195/SSI 

197.81SI 

riY/xsi 

ivi.rssi 

I.IWi/XMJ 

yn;/M*) 

4Wi/iOrl 

996/SVI 

909.IMM1 

973.4(X1 

l.WW/tOO 

93S/XMI 

1 1 <rm,  Ac.  • 

39/W«i 

lia.Hsi 

94'»,mo 

97/MSI 

I6.5,wsi 

4r.vs)ti 

103, 4CO 

44/VMI 

sr.vv* 

17 1,(410 

74/xmi 

1ll.9<li 

l9i/rx) 

.M/asi 

Cordsev  • 

794,J»in 

lll/HSI 

33^^.9141 

665 /SSI 

19/MMI 

140,4(9) 

|,3I</MI0 

9IH/XM. 

Zdnwni  • • 

9.371 

3/IW 

4.615 

1/119 

6.644 

Mt/SMI 

T*r  nnd  Pitch 

67,1'H 

MM3 

9.7.59 

89,'Osi 

1/03 

1,4.1, '-ISI 

Tsn««  caodlM 

167.SOO 

6'."O0 

67,6nO 

90'*,7O0 

6y,'M«i 

197 .71X1 

179/VXl 

a>.iu: 

19t,9(W 

lfcnnt.ic»d  oil 

.XI3/iOf» 

.XH.YiS) 

«8H/IOO 

ITO.CXi 

IHYA-O 

6>>7,ISMI 

149.ISS. 

My.Tixi 

— 

669/100 

131, 0(S) 

49.3U0 

787/IOU 

1.5C..1SMI 

89,700 

1,446.000 

9,V.>,UUi 

74.a7H.son 

. . 

63/HO.nnu. 

71A'T.«‘M» 

19,797,000 

,V0>IJ  ,900 

13.967 /WO 

.vi.ann/sxi 

34.34l,/)nn 

.4|,109.MX 

Osnu  (toads 

lA,ni«i/MXI 

le/oi/Mif 

Mlk  and  bstf- 

• 

85/(00/K«> 

■ 

• 

luAW/aw 

* 

II.OU'/XKI 

sikffi  do. 

a/mo.noo 

3/inn/ioti 

.4.9on,«si 

VsHow-  . 

• 

• 

91/mn/mo 

• 

• 

90/MKI/W0'  - 

97/SW/)0Di 

TsisI  . 

- 

I3a,sso/ion 

: • 

• 

iS3,140/xW  - 

- 

|69,‘(69  (SO 

Besides  the  foregoing  spedfled  articles  may  be  men*  i woods,  ebony,  sarsaparilla.  Ipecacuanha,  tapioca,  vanilla. 
Honed  the  following:>-  tamarinds,  gums  of  various  sorts,  balsams,  drugs,  sago, 

From  the  eokmlesi  mahogany,  Jacaranda,  and  other  arrow*root,  cocoa-nuts,  Ac. 
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From  France.  Sniiin,  Portupial,  Italy,  arxl  the  l.erant  ( 
fhithert,  prunes.  lUte*,  uliro*.  citron  and  orongC'pet'l,  i 
capers,  manna,  opium,  SAfllower,  salTron,  mustard,  j 
sponge,  cork,  sulphur,  atphalium,  soda,  sulphuric  ar^d, 
tartar,  vinegar,  soap,  cstcnre*.  volatile  oils,  glass  wares, 
carpets,  clocks,  jcwollerr,  Haris  articles,  anti(]ues,  &c. 

Hrom  Holland  and  Belgium ; many  kinds  of  unvls, 
chicory,  flowpr>mr>U.  dyes,  drugs,  mineral  waters, 
chr4>se.  paper,  glass,  iron  and  steel  goods. 

From  (ireat  Britain ; sheet  tin  hud  cupper,  brass  and 
iron  wire,  machinery,  chains,  anvils,  slate,  and  numerous 
kinds  of  manufarlurcHl  goods. 

From  the  N.  Europe  ; fleeces,  copper,  alum,  amber, 
malt,  st'M-kfith.  caviar,  &c. 

The  customs'  duties  are  as  moderate  as  possible,  being 
nr>e  eight  per  cent-  ad  raiorrm  on  exports,  and  one  half 
per  rent,  on  lm]>urts.  Kevertiieli'ss.the  customs'  revenue 
IS  found  to  amount,  one  year  with  another,  to  from 
SO.ncxif.  to  SA.OUU.  The  rate  may,  perhaps,  be  taken  on 
Imports  and  ex|>orts.  at  a rough  average,  at  S$.  3d-  per 
rent.,  which  would  give,  at  ame<llum.  a year 

for  the  value  of  the  trade  in  articles  subjected  to  duties  : 
and  adding  2,000.000/.  for  the  trade  In  articles  exempted 
from  duties,  we  have  14,UHO.O(XV.  as  the  total  annual 
value  of  the  import  and  export  trade  of  the  port.  In  the 
year  ending  Sept.  IH30.  3.^  ships  arrived  at  Hamburg, 
uf  which  1,4'JO  were  from  (ireat  Britain.  Itesldes  sea* 
going  ships,  a great  number  of  vessels  arrive  at  Ham* 
burg  by  the  Kibe : these,  in  1H38,  amounted  to  3.0HS,  of  ^ 
the  aggregate  burden  of  09.HSO  lasts,  of  which  number,  ' 
2,274,  burden  H4,iri2  lasts.  betongM  to  Prussia.  In  the 
same  year.  106  ships,  of  the  burden  of  23.4QD  Usts  of  4,000 
ihs.  each,  Ijelonged  to  Ihmiburgand  Altona;  aiul  24  steam  | 
vessels  |dle<l  tK'tween  Hamburg  and  other  ports,  9 of  ' 
which  went  to  and  from  London,  and  R to  and  irom  Hull.  , 

TransitgoodsaretotallyexempUHirrointluty.  Theyare  . 
such  only  ns  arrive  at  Ilambiirg  direct,  and  which  are  I 
neither  sold  nor  exchanged  while  In  the  city.  The  li*  I 
herty  of  transit  it  limited  to  the  term  of  three  months  i 
from  the  time  of  receiving  the  transit  ticket ; but.  upon  | 
application  being  made  tor  a prolongation  of  the  term  I 
previoiulr  to  the  ex|dration  of  the  first  three  months,  it 
IS  grantea  on  payment  of  J per  cent  on  the  lianro  value 
of  the  goods;  but  under  no  circumstances  U the  term  | 
exteiuhd  tveynnd  six  months.  If  the  goods  he  not  then  ' 
exported,  they  become  liable  to  the  ordinary  duties.  No 
warehousing  system  has  been  introduced  at  Hamburg  ; 
nor,  from  the  sinalincss  of  the  duties,  it  it  necessary, 
though  it  would  seem  that  the  time  during  which  goods 
arc  sdlowcd  to  be  In  traruit  might  be  advantageously  ex. 
tended.  The  warehouse  rent  of  a qmu-ter  of  wheat  may 
be  about  l^<f.  sterling  per  month,  and  of  a ton  of  sugar 
about  lid. ; but  there  are  no  fixed  rotes. 

Accounts  are  kept  in  marcs  divided  into  16  schellinin. 
and  tliesc  into  12  pfennigs  each  ; or  else  in  pounds,  shil* 
lings,  and  pence  r*1emitn.  The  money  in  circulation  is 
from  23  to  ‘J3  per  cent,  under  the  value  of  bank  money 
(banco).  There  is  no  coin  representing  the  latter  in 
circulation,  all  payramls  made  in  it  being  eff«’CU*d  by 
transfers  in  the  books  of  the  bank.  The  rate  oi  ex* 
change  is  continually  varying;  but  at  an  average  the 
fix  dollar  Adneu  Is  worth  4j.  G|d. ; the  rix  dollar  current, 
3s.  8|d.  nearly  t the  marc  banco,  Is.  Md. ; and  the  marc 
current.  Is.  31d.  The  Hamburg  gold  ducat  It  worth 
about  9s.  Id.  100  Hamburg  lbs.  ::  106-mbs.avoird.  The 
ahm  li  equivaimt  to  314,  and  the  fuder  to  229|  KnglJsh 
gallons.  The  Hamburg  foot  = l|-3  English  inches. 

Hamburg  Is  well  supplied  with  provisions,  and  the 
traveller  is  little  inconvenienced  ny  those  vexatious 
custom*house  regulations  so  common  throughout  most 
part  of  tiie  Continent.  I'he  activity  that  constantly  pre- 
vails. and  the  gaiety  and  cheerfulness  of  the  inhab., 
render  this  city  an  agreeable  residence  to  a visiter.  Mr. 
H<^skin  says,  It  resembles  Paris  on  a Sunday  ; and 
on  week  days,  when  the  quays,  tlie  streets,  and  the 
'change,  are  crowded  with  people  of  all  countries,  it 
resembles  London."  (Tour  m ike  A',  of 1. 199.) 
Certain  customs  prevail  that  arrest  the  attention  of  most 
visiters.  Amongotheri,  funerals  are  attended  by  bodies  of 
hlreil  mourners,  some  of  whom  are  attired  In  a black  S|ian* 
lih  habit,  a large  wig,  a 'uflT about  their  neck,  and  a sword 
by  their  side.  These  individuals  also  attend  weddings 
a^  other  festive  meetings.  'I'ho  VierKvivd  flower  girls, 
who  wear  a peculiar  costume,  market  wnmcn.and  female 
servants,  ail  carry  In  the  streets  an  oblong  wicker  basket 
covered  with  a printed  cotton  shawl  of  the  brightest 
culoura  The  public  liaths,  and  the  dancing  saloons,  nre 
among  the  principal  features  of  the  city;  especially  the 
Ivttcr,  whicn  are  fitted  up  In  most  elegant  style,  and  are 
the  most  popular  places  of  public  resort  Some  of  them 
are  of  questionable  rei>utatlon ; but  others  are  ft’equented 
by  the  familm  of  highly  respe^ablc  citireiu. 

The  climate  of  Hamburg  Is  unpli-asant,  and  It  lufll^rs 
frequently  from  inundations.  Tfie  drainage  of  the  city 
U as  baa  as  possible.  All  the  filth  from  the  upper 
part  of  the  town  is  conveyed  into  the  beautiful  basin  of 
the  Alstcr,  and  all  sorts  of  filth  and  rubbish  are  thrown 
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Into  the  harbour.  But  extensive  ImprovetDcnta  have,  fai 
these  respects,  been  recently  commenced.  The  pollM  U 
fpiod.  and  h<>ggars  arc  not  suffbred  to  infest  the  streets. 
The  city  gates  arc  shut  at  duvk,  but  are  opened  aher* 
words  DO  payment  of  a toll,  which  Increases  in  amount 
with  the  lateness  of  the  hour.  The  water  gate  is,  how- 
ever. absolutely  closed  at  dark. 

This  city  was  founded  by  Charlemagne*  towards  the 
close  of  the  9th  century.  After  the  extinction  of  Us 
dynasty,  It  became  successively  subject  to  the  dukes  of 
S.'ixony  and  the  cminis  of  Holstein.  Early  in  the  )3th 
century  it  joined  with  I.ubcck  in  the  formation  of  the 
Hanseatic  league  ; in  12AH  it  obtained  a portion  of  terri- 
tory ; and  acquired  the  right  to  legislate  for  itself  in 
I'g^.  In  I-V,p«  It  adopted  Lutheranism.  It  was  long  sub* 
Jecl  to  attacks  from  the  Uaiirs,  but  in  1769  It  purchased 
a resignation  of  all  claims  upon  It  from  Denmark,  and  a 
securtty  gainst  fbture  attacks.  In  1906  it  was  occupied 
bv  the  Frenrh.  and  in  1910  made  the  cap.  of  the  d^. 
Bouches  de  HKIbe.  It  siiflbred  considerably  from  the 
exactions  of  the  French  troops  under  Marshal  Davoust ; 
but  at  the  peace  U was  partially  Indemnified  for  its 
losses,  and  has  since  gr^uaJly  retrieved  its  former  flour, 
ishing  conciitlon.  (Private  fr^firrmatkm.) 

HAMF.LN.  a fortified  town  of  N.  Germany,  k.  Ha- 
nover. distr.  Hanover,  on  the  Weser,  at  its  conflueni*e 
with  the  Hamel,  2S  m.  S.W.  Hanover.  Fop.  6,400.  Tl»e 
Wfscr  here  forms  an  bl.vnd,  and  on  It  a large  sluice  was 
coDktrnctcd  by  Cru.  11.  in  1734,  for  the  convenienre  of 
shipping  : the  town,  by  Its  position,  commands  the  navi- 
gation of  the  (’p|icr  Wetcr,  and  has  extensive  comnm- 
cotions  with  dim-rmi  parts  of  Germany.  It  is  defended 
by  Fort  George,  a strong  fortress  on  a nill  on  the  oppo- 
sfte  side  of  the  river.  Its  inhd>.,  many  of  whom  are 
wealthy,  and  have  a considerable  trade,  carry  on  various 
branches  of  nianufarture. 

11 A M ILTON,  a pari.  bor..  market,  and manufartiiring 
town  of  ScutlamI,  co.  Lanark,  being  the  cap.  of  the 
Midillc  Ward,  on  the  Clyde,  on  a rising  ground  gently 
sloping  towards  the  K , in  m.  S.B.  GUugnw,  and  12  m. 
N.Vv.  Lanark.  It  it  about  I m.  W.  of  the  conflux  of 
the  Aron  with  the  Clyde,  Is  intersected  by  the  Cadsovr 
bum,  and  is  about  W)  fr.  above  the  level  of  the  high- 
wa'er  mark  at  Glasgow.  Fop.,  in  1901,4,711  ; in  1933, 
7.79^* ; including  the  p.ar.,  9.922.  The  town  Is  not 
I regularly  but  substaniially  built,  and  hat  an  appearanew 
of  re«pi-ct«l-nily,  wealth,  and  comfort.  It  Is  paved 
I and  lighted  with  gas.  The  most  Important  of  iu  public 
buildings  are  the  two  parlth  churchet,  biKli  elegant 
Btrurturct.  particularly  the  older,  in  an  ekorated  situ- 
ation near  the  centre  of  the  town  ; and  the  trades* 
hall,  and  iall.  This  last  edifice,  which  stands  on  high 
ground  W.  of  the  town,  and  w as  built  in  1936,  has  In 
connection  with  it  suitable  ap.irtmenis  for  all  the  public 
offlr>'s,  munirl]uil  and  civil.  The  court-room,  commou 
to  the  sheriff  of  the  district  and  magistrates  of  the 
burgh,  is  37  fl.  long  by  32  broad.  In  the  viduity  of  thes« 
buildings  are  extensive  cavalry  barracks. 

But  the  gre.it  object  of  attraction  connected  with 
this  place  is  Hamilton  Palace,  the  magnificent  seat  of 
the  Dukes  of  HamiUoli,  separated  from  the  town  on  the 
K.  only  by  a wall.  The  ple-vure  grounds  round  tlie 
mansion,  lying  between  the  town  and  the  Clyde,  fv>m- 

f)iise  1.46b  acres,  and  arc  the  most  exteusive  In  Hrot- 
and.  The  oldest  portion  of  the  palace  was  erected 
about  IA9I  ; but  the  greater  part  of  the  building  is 
ronqiaratively  modern,  some  very  exteusive  additions 
having  recently  been  made  to  it  The  front,  which 
faces  the  N.,  is  264  ft.  9 in.  In  U-ngth,  adorned  by  a 
n'>ble  portico,  consisting  of  a double  row  of  Corinthian 
pillars,  each  of  a stnele  stone  25  ft.  high,  surmounted  by 
a lofty  pediment.  Thn  interior  decorations  are  not  less 
spleni^ia  than  the  exterior;  and  altogether  it  forms  one 
of  the  largest  and  most  superb  structures  of  iU  kind  in 
Britain,  j’he  mlicction  of  paintings,  in  particulav,  has 
long  been  considered  as  unrivalled,  at  least  in  Scotlar^.  It 
contains  above  2, (XM)  pieces.  There  is,  also,  a vast  number 
of  antique  rases,  antique  cabinets,  slabs  of  porphyry,  and 
other  similar  relics.  Within  a mile  of  the  ^wn  are  Cha- 
telherault,  a venerable  building,  and  still  an  orcasiniial 
residence  ofthe  Dukes  of  Hamilton,  and  the  ruins  of  Ca<U 
tow  Castle,  the  orimndl  seat  of  (his  noble  family,  on  the 
summit  of  a precipitous  rock  200  ft.  in  height,  the  base  of 
which  is  washed  by  the  Avon. 

Besides  the  par.  churches,  there  are  2 meeting-houses 
belonging  to  the  Ucitef,  I to  the  Associatfsl  SvikhI.  and 
I to  the  Independents-  The  Cameronians  and  Rom. 
Catholics  have  each  public  worship  here  once  in  4 or  $ 
weeks.  The  old  par.  church  was  uncolie^ated  in  IK36  ; 
and  a new  church  built  for  one  of  the  mimsters.  About 
^Sds  uf  the  pup.  are  dissenters. 

The  grammar  or  t lassiral  school  of  Hamilton  Is  of  an- 
rk>nt  dMc,  and  hat  unifurmly  been  an  efficient  seminary. 
There  are  in  (he  parish  19  other  schools.  Inclihllng  two 
tor  young  ladies:  the  total  attendance  In  Kk*)  was  997, 
nr  about  a tenth  part  ofthe  whole  pop.;  exclusive 
about  638,  who  attend  Sunday  sebouU.  There  aro 
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tcveral  nib*cr1(>tion  ilbraii«a  in  the  tnim ; the  largest 
cuntaiiii  3..V)0  rolumci.  A mechanics'  Institution  nas 
existed  here  for  several  years. 

The  charitable  tnititiitlnns.  and  other  provisions  made 
for  the  poor,  are  vcr\'  considerable.  There  are  2 hospi- 
tals, and  a good  deaf  of  property  has  been  left  in  mort- 
rnaln  for  behoof  ol  the  po<jr.  Poors'  rates  have  been 
Introduced  ; the  average  annual  assessment  for  3 years 
pre>1ously  to  1437  inclusive,  being  W2i.  17s.  2d.  The 
average  number  of  pennaiicnt  poor  Is  2AI  ; of  occasion^ 

ror,  271.  The  largest  sum  paid  annually  to  each  p.auper 
7/.  6s.  M.  ; the  lowest,  U.  6s.  Od.  I'he  number  of  pau- 
per lunatics  is  3.  { Ri-pori  &/  Gen.  Atsembiy  on  Poor  in 
Scott, utri.  1nX»,  p.  40.) 

Ilami'ton  has  lieen  the  princip.al  se.it  of  imitation  cam- 
bric weaving  since  the  introduction  of  the  cotton  trade 
Into  Scotland.  Th«*  ret«cU  run  from  1,200  to  3,000,  which 
are  the  dneit  setti  that  cotton  has  been  wrought  into. 
There  are  1201  looms  In  the  borough,  and  S3  in  the  land- 
ward part  of  the  par.  The  tra»ie  has  for  vears  been  ra- 
ther oil  tlie  decline.  Tlie  average  wages  o^  a hand-loom 
weaver  (and  (here  are  no  other  in  the  town)  are  never 
above  ls.6d.  per  day  ; out  of  which  must  be  drslucted  Is. 
(rer  we«'k  fur  expenses,  and  lOs.  per  antiuin  for  loom- 
rent.  A house  with  a room  and  kitchen,  and  a fotir-loom 
shop,  lets  at  from  .*)/.  to  <)/.  The  females  are  employed 
in  winding  welt,  and  in  tambouring,  sometimes  In  weav. 
Ing.  Tbe  work  Is  executed  for  the  Glasgow  manufac- 
turers.  The  lace  manufactory  was  introduced  here 
many  years  ago,  hut  It  had  become  almost  extIrKt,  when 
(alMiut  II  years  since)  a maimfitctory  of  the  same  kind 
was  introd^uced,  which  has  continuctf  In  prosper.  About 
2(1  houses  are  now  engaged  hi  this  branrn  of  trade ; and 
it  employs  upwards  ot  3,000  females  lu  this  and  the 
neigiiboiiring  parishes.  Vast  anantUU-s  of  black  silk 
veils  irf  peculiar  patterns  are  also  manufactured  here. 

weaver's  wife  makes  higher  wages  in  these  trades 
tii.m  lier  husband.  Many  thousand  check-shirts  hare  of 
late  bi'cn  manufactured,  chiefly  fur  the  Atulralian  mar- 
ket. The  other  liranches  of  trad^are  of  minor  import- 
ance. There  are  3 branch  ImaKb. 

In  the  park  attached  to  Cadxow  Castle  are  still  pre. 
served  genuine  specimens  of  the  old  Scotcli  breed  of  wild 
cattle:  they  are  milk  white,  with  black  muxtles.  horns, 
and  iioof*  ; and  are  ferocious  and  untaineable.  They  are 
not  t.iken  amt  killed  like  other  cattle,  but  shot  in  the  field. 
Similar  rattle  are  to  be  found  in  Chillingham  Park  ( Lord 
T.iiikervine's), and  in  Charth-)'  Park(I„>rd  Ferrers's). 

Cadsow  was  a royal  residence  for  at  least  two  evnturies 
previously  to  the  battle  of  Bannockburn  In  13N  : im> 
tneilutcly  after  which  it  was  conferred  on  the  chief  uf  ' 
the  Hamilton  family,  in  whose  possession  it  has  since 
c»ntiaui!d.  In  1474,  James,  Arst  lord  Hamilton,  married 
the  PritiL-est  Mary,  eldest  daughter  of  James  II.;  by 
which  connexion  his  descendants  came  to  lie  d(.>claretl  in 
pariL-tment,  on  the  demise  of  James  V.,  in  the  event  of 
the  death  of  his  only  child  Mary,  next  heirs  to  the 
crt»wn.  In  consequence  of  the  marriage  of  Aniie,  duclit-ss 
of  Hamilton,  to  l.ord  W.  Douglas,  eldest  sun  of  the 
Marquis  of  Douglas,  the  Hamilton  family  now  represent 
the  male  line  of  the  Douglases.  On  the  death  of  the 
last  Duke  of  Dmigla*.  In  1761,  the  house  of  Hamilton,  as 
innle  representatives  of  the  Douglases,  laid  claim  to  the 
estates,  umler  (he  plea  that  Mr.  Douglas,  the  alleged  son 
and  heir  of  the  only  sister  of  the  I>iike«if  Dmigl.xs,  was  a 
bunposititimu  child,  taken  at  Paris  from  the  real  parents. 
A long  lawsuit,  well  known  by  the  name  of  the  **  Douglas 
cause,"  was  the  result.  It  was  decided  lu  Paris,  and  in 
the  court  of  session  in  Scotland,  in  favour  of  (he  HamlU 
tons ; but,  on  an  appeal  to  the  House  of  I,nrds.  it  was 
uitimatidy  decided  in  favour  of  Mr.  Douglas,  afterwards 
created  Lord  Douglas:  wc  believe,  however,  that  the 
all  hut  unanimous  opinion  among  well  informed  parties 
now  Is,  ttiat  this  decision  was  flagrantly  unjust. 

Hamilton  was  created  a royal  burgh  In  I.Mlt:  but 
the  maglitrates,  having  contented  to  resign  that  pri- 
vilege, in  1676,  accented  ofa  charter  from  Anne  Duchess 
of  Hamilton,  by  which  it  was  constituted  the  chief  burgh 
of  the  regality  and  dukedom  of  Hamilton.  An  attempt 
was  made  by  the  m.igistrates.  Id  1723,  to  get  the  original 
uivilego  restored,  but  in  vain.  Since  the  |>aising  uf  the 
lefonn  Act  It  has  been  a parliamentary  burgh,  and 
unites  with  Airdrie,  Linlithgow,  Falkirk,  and  l,anark, 
In  returning  1 mem.  to  the  ll.  of  C.  In  lH3lk40  It  had  36H 
registered  voters  Municipal  revenue  about  2.600f. 

.Among  historical  events  connected  with  Hamilton,  the. 
iMttle  of  Kothwcll  Bridge,  fought  between  the  Cove- 
nanters and  the  royal  forces,  utidcr  the  Duke  of  Mon- 
mouth, in  WT72,  deserves  mentlun.  The  result  of  the 
engagement  w.ns  unfavourable  to  the  former,  about  4Ut 
of  whom  were  killed  on  the  spot,  while  l.'ANi  were  taken 
prisoners,  {fling's  Hut.ofSmtiand.  iv.  104.) 

In  addition  to  varlosis  distinguished  characters  that 
the  noble  house  of  Hamilton  has  produced  (Bitmet't 
Memoira  of  the  fhtket  of  this  burgh  has  given 

birth  to  several  eminent  persons:  Dr.  Cul'en.  the  cel^ 
hrated  physician,  burn  here  in  1714 ; Professor  Millar,  of 
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I Glasgow,  author  ot  ,in  HGtorteal  Vtew  qf  the  Enattuh 
I Gofcmrmmt,  and  other  works;  the  late  Dr.  Matthew 
I Baltlte,  of  London,  and  his  sister  Hlu  Joanna  Balllic, 
authoress  of  PUivt  on  the  Pauions.  (Sec  Boundary 
Heporta  ; Nete  Stai.  Aeeount  of  Seoilatut.  § I^anark, 
p.  249. ; and  Beauties  qf  SooUand,  in  addition  to  tbe 
works  already  quoted.) 

HAMMK,  a town  of  Belgium,  prov.  B.  Flanders, 
arrond.  Drodermonde.  cap.  cant.,  on  tbe  Durme,  IS  m. 
P..N.B.  Ghent.  Pop  , with  commune  (1833).  8.223.  It 
has  manufhetoriet  of  linen,  soap,  starch,  cordage,  Ac. ; 
with  numerous  breweries  ami  oil-mills,  and  a brisk  tratlo 
with  the  surrounding  country.  Some  interesting  an- 
tiquities have  been  discovered  In  Us  nelghbourht)^. 

H.AMMERSMITH,  a vlllaw  and  cnapelry  of  F.og- 
land,  par.  Fulham,  co.  Middlesex,  hund.  Ossulstnn, 
near  the  N.  bank  of  the  Thames,  and  on  the  great 
W.  road  out  of  London,  from  which  It  is  disUnt  4 m. 
W.  hy  S.  Area.  3,140  acres.  Pop..  In  |N3I,  |n,223.  The 
village  is  well  paved  and  lighted  with  gas:  but  the 
streets  are  irregular  and  the  majority  of  tnc  houses  in- 
frrinr.  Many  h.uuUoinc  mansions,  however,  lie  scattered 
in  dilterent  parts,  and  more  especially  by  the  side  of  tho 
river,  and  Mung  the  great  roi^  which  forms  its  main 
street.  Tho  church,  erected  In  1631,  is  a plain  brick 
Imililing  with  a low  tower ; and  the  interior  Is  old 
fashioned  and  inconvenient.  The  living  is  a perpetual 
curacT,  in  the  gift  of  the  Diihop  of  lamdnn.  A district 
church  was  erected  in  1R20.  Toe  diisenturt  also  havo 
Several  places  of  worship,  and  tltere  it  a Jews'  syna- 
gogue. Close  to  the  R.  Catli.  chapel  is  a small  ^ne- 
dtctinc  nunnery,  originally  a boardlng-schuol,  establiihod 
In  iC69;  and  the  niunastic  rules  are  strictly  observed. 
Among  the  charity  srhuoU,  one  founded  by  Bishop 
I-atimer  has  revenues  amounting  to  WJO/.  a year.  Other 
day  and  Sunday  schools  are  supported  both  by  adherents 
to  the  church  and  by  dissenters.  The  must  striking 
feature  In  Hammersmith  is  the  suspensiun  bridge  over 
tho  Thames,  completed  In  1827  at  an  expvuse  of  bO.ono/, 
It  consists  ofa  boriiontsl  roadway,  suspended  from  iron 
chains  carried  over  stone  piers  and  archways,  and 
secured  by  substantial  abutments.  The  roadway  is  H‘22 
ft.  tong,  and  20  It.  wide,  exclusive  of  a foot-path  A fL 
wide.  The  West  Middlesex  Water  Company  has  its 
engines  and  reservoirs  a little  above  this  bridgn.  The 
grounds  In  the  neighbourhood  are  chiefly  occupied  by 
nurserymen  and  markK-gardeners.  who  supply  London 
with  some  of  the  choicest  flowers  and  vegetables.  The 
gardens  of  the  Horticultural  Society  present  a finer  dis- 
play in  tbe  summer  season  than  any  gardens,  private  or 
public,  round  tho  metropolis;  and  the  souws  are 
faihlorMbly  attended. 

HAMPSHIRE,  HANTS,  or  SOUTHAMPTON,  a 
mark.  co.  on  the  S.  coast  of  England  ; it  includes  tho 
Ulo  of  AA'ight,  and  hat  Berkshire  on  the  N.,  Surrey  and 
Siiuex  on  tlie  H.,  Wilts  and  Dorset  un  the  W.,  and  the 
Knclish  Channel  on  the  S.  Area,  1,040.000  acres,  uf 
wbu-h  the  Uic  of  Wight  contains  about  Vjth  part ; in- 
cluding the  island,  0(0, roo  acres  are  suppo^  to  consUt 
of  arable,  meadow,  and  pasture  land*  'i'his  is  one  of  tlie 
most  agri'cahle  cos.  In  England,  the  surface  being  finely 
varied  with  gently  rising  hills  and  fruitful  vales,  and  its 
climate  being  at  the  same  time  peculiarly  mild  and  genial. 
Suit  various ; in  (he  N.  districts  on  the  borders  uf  Berks, 
it  it  hilly  and  poor ; but  l>eiw'een  Basingstoke  and  .sii- 
Chester  It  some  fine  wheat  and  bean  land ; a broad  tone 
(jfrhalky  downia,  lutersecied  by  nuniernus  valleys,  ext  jnils 
across  the  co.  In  the  S.  and  middle  parts  of  tne  co.,  and 
particularly  in  the  vales  watered  by  the  Anton,  Itchcu,  and 
other  r1  ers,  are  large  tracts  of  fine  land,  ami  some  uf  tho 
liest  water  meadows  In  England.  The  S.W.  district,  or 
that  l}ing  between  Southwin{»too  Water  and  Dorsetshire, 
is  princl^ly  occuplf'd  by  the  New  Furrst,  and  by  exten- 
sive heaths.  Principal  crops,  wheat,  barley,  oats  and 
beans ; turnips  are  extensively  ciiltivated,  especially  ou 
the  light  soils.  Farms  till  lately  have  been  mostly  let  on 
leases,  but  the  practice  of  holding  them  at  will  is  gaining 
ground.  Tenants  are  prohlbileu  from  taking  two  wheat 
crops  in  succession ; but  two  white  crops  in  succession 
have  not  been  usually  ohjecled  to,  and  it  Is  common  to 
take  a crop  of  oats  after  wheat.  This  erroneous  practice 
it,  however,  beginning  to  be  corrected,  and  agricultiue 
in  this  CO.  is  generally  good,  and  the  condition  of  the 
land  such  as  to  reflect  rreslit  on  the  occupiers.  Cattle  <»f 
various  breeds:  the  dairy  is  not  an  object  of  much  atten- 
tion. Stock  of  sheep  large.  Weyhill,  near  Andover,  in 
this  CO.,  has  the  greatest  sheep  lair  in  England.  At  the 
fair  held  here  In  184U,  about  I.Vl,unU  sheep  were  exhibitetl 
for  sale  I Hants  It  faracui  for  its  Uarini : and  cxcrllout 
honey  is  produced  In  different  parts  of  (be  co.  Estattm 
mostly  Urge;  farms  of  all  sizes,  from  23  to  300  acres. 
Average  rent  of  land.  In  1810,  lls.  M.  The  co.  Is  every 
where  particularly  well  wooded.  The  New  Forest  com- 
prises about  92,000  acres,  but  only  about  67.000  are  now 
the  property  of  the  crown,  the  rest  having  been  assigned 
to  hidlvldu-ds.  About  6,000  acres  have  liecn  IncloseJ  and 
set  apart  for  the  growth  of  timber.  There  are  the  re- 
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malnt  of  other  cxton«irc  fnrrau  \ juhI  bruthwoodf  are 
met  with  on  moat  of  the  rhalk  IjuhIs.  Mineral!  of  little 
importance.  If  we  except  (he  iHilldlng  of  «hip«  at  Porta, 
mouth,  and  (he  rarioua  worki  aubonlinate  to  their  outfit, 
the  other  mamifactiirea  are  but  of  trivial  Importance ; 
there  are,  however,  »Uk  mill*  at  Overton,  and  atraw  hata  ; 
are  made  In  dlflerent  parti  of  the  co.  Principal  rivera,  | 
Avon,  Aiitnn.  and  Itchen.  Portamouth  harbour  and  the  | 
road  of  Splthead  lie  In  the  Sound  between  the  mainland  I 
and  the  Ule  of  Wight.  Principal  towna.  Portamouth,  I 
S uih:\mptim(now  unItedtuthemetropolUbfarailwnT).  j 
Wiitchpstxr.  and  Ljrmlogton.  llamnahire.  Including  the  | 
Ivie  of  Wight,  hailb  hiindreda  and  AS  pariihea.  It  aenda 
17  mema.  to  the  II.  of  C. ; via.  i for  each  dtvialoo  of  the  : 
cti. ; 2 eacJi  for  the  b »ra.  of  Portimouth,  Winchester,  Ly-  I 
irtlsigton.  Southampton,  and  Andover;  I for  the  Iile  of: 
Wight ; and  I each  for  the  bora,  of  Peterafield  and  Chriat* 
church.  Hegiviered  electors  for  the  co..  In  1H3H-39. 
P.2N  ; via.  for  the  S.,  and  for  the  8.  div.  In 
I >111  lUmpihlre  hadfi6.A26inliab.  houses  ; G4.6.^2  faralliea ; 
and  AM,2S.i  luhabs . of  whom  IM,0**2were  males,  and 
I'ii.HH  f^cmalea.  Sum  paid  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  in 
I 137, '.cA/.  Annual  value  of  real  property  in  ISii, 
i.'Jl'i.HT/.  Profila  of  lra.lra  and  professions  in  do. 
Ir41.714f.  further  WiuilT,  Ittaop.) 

II  A.MPSIIIUB  (NKWKoneof  the  LT.  S.  of  America, 
in  the  N.K.  i>art  of  the  Union  (Kew  KngUnd',  and  be- 
tw^'en  lat.  4’i^  40'  and  43-'  10*  N.,  and  long.  7(N40*  and 
7/’  W'  W.:  having  N.  Lower  Canada,  K.  Maine,  W. 
Vermont,  S.  Massarhuaetls,  and  S.K.  the  Atlantic,  on 
which,  however.  It  hat  a coast  of  only  is  m.  Length, 
N.  t>)  S.,  about  170  m.;  breaiUh  very  variable.  Area, 
pop..  In  I S37,  per  estimate, lflbi,74»».  The  coast 
ii  indented  by  sm.ili  inlets,  hut  has  only  one  harb^nir  of 
any  value,  that  of  Portsmouth.  It  it  akirted  hr  a narrow 
sandy  plain,  which,  at  no  great  distance  inland,  risi'f 
rapidly  iiit>»  a hilly  country.  In  the  Interior,  the  st.vte  li 
covered  with  mountains  of  granitic  formation.  The  White 
Mountains,  towards  the  N.,  which  attain  a height  of  more 
than  7,000  ft.,  are  the  highest  in  the  Appalachian  aystem. 
and,  Consequently,  in  the  U.  8.  Dut  lietween  the  moun- 
tains are  many  green  and  sheltered  valleyt,  and  the  state 
contains  a considerable  proportion  of  fertile  land,  as  well 
as  a great  deal  of  lieautirul  and  picturesque  scenery. 
Keveral  of  the  principal  rivers  of  New  Kngland  rise  in 
this  state  ; among  which  are  (ho  Connecticut,  Merrimac, 
Plsc.uaqtui.  Androscoggin,  and  Saco,  which  have  a gene- 
ral S.  direction.  The  Connecticut  forms  the  W.  Iwund- 
ary  of  the  state.  There  are  several  considerable  lakes, 
the  Urgt*st  of  which,  the  Wlunipisslogee,  23  m.  in  length, 
is  situated  near  the  centre  of  the  state.  With  the  ex- 
repliuii  of  the  alluvial  lands  bordering  the  rivers,  the  soil 
is.  iHTliaps,  more  adapted  for  pasture  than  cultivation. 
The  country  was  originally  densely  wooded,  and  such  is 
still  the  character  of  the  Interior.  Climate  very  healthy, 
hut  cold.  The  lakes  and  rivers  are  generally  iroxen  for 
four  months  in  the  year,  and  winter  lasts  from  Nov.  to 
April.  Wheat,  rye.  maite,  barley,  oats,  psilte,  and  flax 
are  grown  : cattle  breeding  It  pursued  to  a considerable 
extent.  Manufactures  have  greatly  augmented  of  late 
years : they  Include  cotton  anu  woollen  labrlcs.  nails  and 
<i(hcr  hardware,  paper,  glass,  Ac.  The  exports  consist 
principally  of  cattle,  pom.  flax  teed,  linen,  timber,  fish, 
ix*«*f.  granite,  manufactured  goods,  Ac.  Ac.  The  foreign 
trade  Is  but  inconsiderable ; the  value  of  the  exports  to 
foreign  countries  during  the  year  ending  9ept.  So.  IM3M, 
having  amounted  to  only  74.670  doll.,  and  that  of  the 
Imports  to  IdU.'.iKS  doll.  The  state  had.  In  1899.  27  banks. 

New  ll.-impshire  is  divided  into  eight  counties ; Con. 
cord,  on  Murrimac.  btHng  its  political  cap.  Portsmouth  is 
the  largest  town,  and  the  only  sea-port.  Dover,  Bxeter, 
Hanover.  New  Ipswich,  Keene,  and  Haverhill  are  In- 
creasing places,  already  o( some  tlxe.  Dartmouth  Collet, 
at  llaiiover.  established  in  1770,  ranks  third  among  tbe  , 
literary  institutions  of  New  Kngland.  It  has  attach^  to 
it  a mimical  school,  library,  anu  philosophical  appanitos  ; ' 
and  had  in  KiO  upwards  of  BOO  students,  lliere  is  a the-  ' 
ological  seminary  at  New  Hampton,  betides  upwards  of 
SO  incorporated  academlet.  The  state  has  a literary  fund, 
the  Income  arising  from  which,  with  the  prodihre  of  a tax 
on  banks,  is  devoted  to  the  support  of  free  schools. 
These  arc  established  on  the  same  system  as  in  the  other 
Atlantic  states.  A lunatic  asylum  is  about  In  beesta- 
btishedat  Portsmouth.  In  l«Ci9,  90 periodical  publicatioiu 
were  Isstied.  Several  canals  have  been  constructed  con- 
nected with  the  Merrimac,  which,  by  Its  communication  I 
with  the  Middlesex  Caital,  affords  a navigable  route  be- 
tween many  parts  of  tho  state  and  Boston.  In  1837,  a 
railroad,  13  m.  In  length,  to  extend  from  Nassau,  N.W., 
to  Lowell  Majsachu»ctt«,  was  In  progress. 

‘Phe  legislature  consists  of  a senate  of  13  mems.  and  a 
house  of  representatives  of  334  mems..  the  mems.  of' 
which,  as  well  as  the  governor,  are  chosen  annually  by  ' 
the  electors  of  each  district,  consisting  of  every  white 
male  dilsen  above  the  age  of  31  years  who  )>ayi  taxes 
and  has  resided  in  the  state  for  three  months.  I'ogetber, 
llwy  arc  stjlod  tbe  General  Court  of  Srw  llampshlrci* 
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and  aasrmble  annually  on  the  1st  Wednesday  of  Jan*,  at 
i 'oncord.  Tbe  governor  is  assisted  in  his  executive  duttoe 
by  a council  of  5 mems.,  elected  for  a timitar  period  with 
himself.  The  poor  in  this,  as  in  other  N.  B.  states,  are 
supported  by  a direct  tax  on  the  towns  to  which  thew 
belong.  The  militia,  comprising  9 divisions  and  6 bri- 
gades, consisted.  In  1838,  of  au  aggregate  body  of  28,135 
n>cii.  Justice  is  administered  in  a superior  court,  and 
county  courts  of  common  pleas,  presided  over  by  the 
judges  of  the  superkir  court,  and  two  justlcea  selected 
from  each  county.  The  judges  bold  their  ofliccs  during 
good  behaviour,  until  70  years  of  age;  but  may  be  re> 
moved  by  im|>eachmcol,  or  by  address  of  tbe  two  bouses 
of  the  le^slature. 

New  Hampshire  was  first  colonised  by  the  British  in 
1622.  It  was  twice  united  to  Massachusetts ; and  the 
Anal  separation  between  them  did  not  take  place  till 
1741.  New  Hampshire  was  one  of  the  first  states  to  take 
a decided  part  in  ll>e  war  of  indi'pendence.  A temporary 
constitution  was  formed  in  17x4,  which,  in  1792,  was  al- 
tered and  amended  nearly  to  the  form  now  In  force. 
'I'he  state  senilt  .3  re|>retentatiTct  to  Uongress.  ( Darbp't 
I'icie,  4c.  i Hoftrarrf's  (laxeiuer  qf  Setc'.hntland i Awte» 
rican  Almanack.  INM,  1840.) 

HAMPSTEAD,  a par.  and  village  of  England,  co. 
Middlesex,  bund.  OssuUton,  4 m.  N.N.W.  London. 
Area  of  par.  (which  Includes  part  of  Kllbum).  2,070  acres  : 
pop.  in  1831.8.&90,  being  double  Utc  pop.  In  1801.  Value  of 
real  prop,  (as  assessed  In  I83H),  72,-’<00/.  The  town  lies 
on  the  brow  and  S.  slope  of  an  Irregularly.formed  hill, 
on  the  summit  of  which  (460  ft.  above  high-water  mark) 

' U an  extensive  heath  covering  about  ^ acres,  which 
I commands  fine  views  of  the  metropolis,  Kent,  and 
Surrey  southward,  and  of  the  highly  cultivated  lands  of 
Bucks  and  Herts  on  the  N.W.  The  streets  are  mostly 
crooked  and  irregular,  lined  with  houses  of  every  size 
and  quality,  from  the  spacious  mansion  to  the  nsere 
cottage : and  the  subordinate  streets,  connecting  Ifigli 
Street  irith  (he  other  parts,  are  narrow.  Inconvenient, 
and  In  some  places  evm  dangerous.  The  church,  which 
has  been  parochial  sitite  l.’iiM  (when  Hampstead  was 
separated  fruin  Hendon),  was  rebuilt  by  subscription  In 
1747  : It  is  a plain  brick  building,  having  at  its  B.  end  a 
low  tower  and  spire.  The  living  Is  a vicarage,  and  there 
la  a lectureship  founded  some  years  ago.  for  the  benefit  of 
the  curates.  A chapel  of  ease,  In  Well  Walk,  orcuplca 
what  was  a century  back  (he  most  Tvshlonable  assemoly- 
room  in  the  town,  and  a favourite  place  of  resort  for  Ml 
who  came  to  drink  tite  chalybMte  waters : another 
chapel,  recently  erected,  lias  a handsome  cupola  and 
portico.  There  are  places  of  worship  for  Independents, 
Wesle3ran  MeihodUts,  Unitarians,  and  Horn.  Catholics  i 
but  they  are  of  small  extent.  Besides  churches  ana 
chapels,  the  Urge  assembly-room  attached  to  the  Holly. 

I busn  inn  it  the  only  public  building ; but  numerous 
j large  private  mansions,  in  different  parts  within  and  round 
I the  town,  attest  its  importance  as  a fashionable  suburban 
; retreat.  A large  square  bouse,  on  an  eminence  to  thp  left 
! of  the  London  rou,  with  a row  of  elms  in  fVont,  once 
' belonged  to  Sir  Harry  Vane,  one  of  tbe  regicides,  who. 
at  tbe  ReatoratJon,  was  here  seixed,  and  soon  after  ex- 
ecuted: It  was  subsequently  occupiiM  Iqr  BUhop  BuUcr. 
In  the  upper  part  of  tbe  town,  near  the  Terrace,  Is 
Braruih-htll  Lodge,  once  the  residence  of  the  Earl  of 
Macclesfield  and  Lord  Loughborough ; but  Its  fine  col- 
lection of  painted  glass  windows,  procured  from  various 
convents  at  the  period  of  tbe  French  revolution,  has 
been  removed,  hy  Sir  Thomas  Neavet.  to  his  house  at 
Dagenham,  in  F.isex.  The  Upper  Flask  Inn,  in  High 
Str^,  formeriy  the  resort  of  the  celebrated  Kit-cat  Club, 
and  subsequently  inhabited  by  (L  Stcevens,  the  editor  of 
Shakspearc,  it  now  a private  residence.  The  inns  receive 
hundreds  of  vtsUers  on  the  Sundays  during  summer. 

The  manor  of  Hamcttead  was  given  by  King  Ethelred 
to  the  Abbey  church  of  W'estminster,  whom  it  was 
retained  till  1.350,  when  F.dward  VI.  (om  possession  ol 
it  and  presented  it  to  a Layman,  from  whom  the  present 
lord  of  the  manor  is  descended.  In  the  reign  or  Henry 
VilL  Hampstead  w-as  an  obscure  hamlet,  ” chiefly  in- 
habited bv  washerwomen  and  being  well  covered  with 
wood,  and  abounding  with  game,  it  was  often  visited  by 
hunting  parties  from  court.  James  II.  is  said  to  bare 
had  a hunting-seat  here,  still  known  as  Ctairken  House, 
and  now  let  out  to  tever.-d  poor  }>ef>ple.  About  1640. 
Hampstead  became  a fashionable  watering-place,  and 
concerts,  balls,  and  races  were  established  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  visiters.  I'he  wells  (the  water  of  which  it 
a simple  carhon.xte  chalybeate)  were  In  high  repute 
during  the  17lh  century,  tnit  they  have  lone  since  ceased 
to  attract  attention.  The  election  of  mems.  (or  tbe  co.  waa 
held  on  the  heath  from  HUM  to  I7Ul  wbea  U was  re- 
moved to  Brentford. 

HAMPTON,  a village  and  par.  of  England,  co.  Mid- 
dlesex, hund.  Spelthnrne,  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Thame*, 
opposite  the  point  wliere  it  receives  the  Mule,  12  m. 
w.S.W.  Lonaun,  and  3 m.  W.  by  N.  Kingston.  Area  of 
par.,  3,190  acres.  Pop.  in  1831,  2,529,  and,  including  lh« 
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hamlet  of  Hanptonwick.  close  in  Kingston.  S.d93.  The 
town,  which  U A favourite  resort  for  anglers,  is  not  re> 
markable  either  fur  tlic  width  of  streets  or  regularity  of 
the  buildings;  but  many  beautiful  villas  omanaent  the 
neighbourhood,  among  which  is  one  formerly  the  pro> 
iwrty  of  the  celebrated  David  ilarrirk.  A wooden  bridge, 
built  across  the  Thames  in  17-'i3.  joins  the  town  to  K. 
Moulsejr.  The  church,  lately  rebuilt,  is  a very  haivdsome 
structure,  having  a sauare  tower  at  the  W.  end.  A free 
grammar  school  was  rounded  here  in  and  the  ori- 
gimd  endowment  has  been  subsequently  so  much  en> 
Weed,  as  to  furnish  llie  master  with  a salary  of  230/., 
aua  a sum  of  30/.  yearly  for  six  poor  ms  n.  Tlie  average 
aUrndaitre  of  iwys  Is  GO:  the  piesent  instruction  is  cou- 
flued  to  Knglish,  writing,  and  accorngits. 

About  I m.  from  the  village,  and  close  to  the  Thames, 
is  l^mpton  Csnirt  Palace,  respecting  which  tlrotlus  has 
not  scrupled  to  say.-> 

M mil  optt  iwwit  (isd  qtiii  Umen  Ills  7|  BrllSBaws, 
)lAMrTO?f('i  siA  too*  rfjriMtlUt  iUr  lam  | 

Contulerit  toto  cam  tusrwi  I’aUlis  mundo, 

INcst  iiS  KstfM,  hlc  nabilarv  Dms! 

The  palace  was  begun  by  Cardinal  WoUey,  who.  In 
l.’^26,  presented  It  to  Henry  Vlll.  The  original  edi&re 
consisted  of  five  quadrangles,  of  which  two  only  remain. 
The  W.  quadi  angle,  little  altered  since  Wolsey's  time, 
prew'nts  a good  ti>^nien  of  Tudor  architecture:  the 
middle  or  cWk  court  Is  of  mixed  style.  Sir  C.  Wren's 
Ionic  colonnade  strangely  cuntrasting  with  the  massive 
construction  of  the  ol«l  building ; the  Uilrd  quadrangle 
was  erected  by  William  III.  Tne  king's  entrance  In  the 
clockKtuirt  leads  to  the  grand  stairr.ase  and  state  ap.irt* 
ments.  The  celling  and  wails  of  the  former  were  painted 
by  Verrio.  in  his  usual  glaring  style:  the  rooms,  which 
open  from  each  other,  and  are  partially  furnished, 
consist  of  the  guard>chamber,  presence  and  audience 
chambers,  public  dining.room,  state  drawing.room  and 
bed*roQina  Notwithstanding  the  removal  of  some  of  the 
best  specimens  to  Windsor,  there  Is  still  at  Hampton 
i'ourt  an  extensive  and  excellent  collertion  of  pictures. 
It  comprises  m.-my  by  the  principal  Itali.'ui  and  Klemislv 
masters;  and  an  extensive  collection  of  portraits  con* 
nected  with  Hngllsh  history  hy  Holbein,  I.ely,  Kneller. 
West,  &c.  Uut  the  great  glory  of  Hampton  Court  is 
the  Cartoons  or  drawings  executed  by  i||ph.iel.  by  order 
of  Pope  I.eo  X..  for  patterns  for  tajiestry  intended  to 
deciuate  ilie  V'atican.  They  are  railed  cartoons  from 
being  painted  on  ihrets  of  large  ]Ut|K*r,  cnrtonr.  These 
noble  drawinn,  of  wldch  there  were  originally  2ft,  being 
left  negicctcti  ^ Brussels,  the  gre.^ter  number  of  thi-m 
apps'arto  have  been  lost  or  destrov<Hl.  Fortunately,  how* 
ever,  sciws  were  purchased  by  Biibens  for  Chafica  I. ; 
but  even  since  their  arrival  In  this  coiintr)'  they  have 
be^  exposed  to  numeroiu  vicissitudes,  and  woula  seem 
to  owe  their  pretervatlon  as  much  to  aertdent  as  to  any 
thing  else.  Tlie  gallery  in  which  they  are  now  placed 
at  liampton  Court,  was  built  for  their  reception  by  Wil. 
11am  Ilf.;  butOeorgein.  removed  them  first  to  Bu«‘k> 
Ingham  Palace,  ana  thence  to  Windsor,  whence  they 
have  been  again  brought  Imckto  Hampton  Court.  They 
represent  tome 'of  the  most  striking  incidents  recorded 
In  the  New  'restament,  and  are  unrivalled  for  sublimity 
of  conception  and  purity  of  design.  They  have  been 
well  engraved  by  Holloway. 

Among  the  parts  of  the  palace  not  usually  shown  to  the 
public  are  the  chapel  and  hall,  the  former  of  which  was 
reflu^  after  the  ravages  of  the  fanatics  during  the  Coin- 
monwealtb.  and  handsomely  pewed  with  oak  by  Q.  Anno, 
llie  latter,  built  by  WoUey,  and  still  retaltiing  hU  name, 
is  a fliiely  progiortinnetl  room  IGO  ft.  long,  and  40  ft.  broad, 
having  two  large  gabled  windows,  and  an  elaboratelr 
carved  wooden  roof,  similar  to  that  of  Westmiustet  Hall 
and  that  of  Christ  Church  Hall,  Oxford.  This  riH>m  was 
thoroughly  restore^  on  the  old  model  In  IWll.  Close  to 
the  Hall  is  the  Board  of  Green  Cloth,  a small,  though 
very  beautiful  Gothic  chamber,  which  fnmUhed  Sir 
Walter  Sertt  with  the  pattern  for  one  of  the  flticsi  roams 
at  Abbotsford.  The  garden  ftont  of  the  pi)ac<*,  though 
disfigured  by  modern  windows,  is  still  very  magnificriit. 
The  gardens  comprise  alx>ut  44  acres : the  jileasure. 
grounds  were  laid  out  by  William  III.,  in  the  Dutch 
taste : the  terrace  is  | m.  long,  and  the  first  view  of  it  is 
very  striking.  The  home-park.  Immediately  adjoining 
the  gardens.  Is  5 m.  in  circuit,  and  its  soil  produces  very 
fine  herbage.  The  canal,  which  is  { m.  long,  and  40  yds. 
broad,  is  lined  with  an  avenue  of  nine  trees,  and  other 
avenues  Intersect  the  park  in  every  direction,  through 
one  of  which  Is  a good  view  of  the  tower  of  Kingston 
church."  {Jesse’s  G/raningt^M  tCT.)  The  ncen-boiises 
contain,  among  many  valuable  exotics,  a vine  said  to  be 
the  largest  and  most  productive  in  Kurope ; and  a mate 
or  labyrinth  furnishes  much  amusement  to  young  visiters. 
1'his  palace,  in  which  Wolsey  mnintalnca  a more  than 
regal  state,  was  aftrrwanls  the  favourite  residence  of 
Heo^  VIII.  and  his  children,  and  of  James  1.  and  his 
son  rharles  I.,  who  escaped  from  his  Imprisonment  here 
In  IG47.  'Die  ]>rotector,  Cromwell,  resideti  here  during 
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the  commonwealth ; and  It  afterwards  became  the  usual 
abo<le  of  William  III.  and  bis  queen,  and  of  the  princess, 
afterwards  Queen  Anne.  George  II.  was  the  last  mo- 
narch by  whom  it  was  Ishablti^.  Of  late  years  it  has 
been  mostly  divided  Into  private  dwellings,  given  to  court* 
iwnsiuners.  Latterly  it  has  been  fully  opened  to  the 
public.  All  individuals  are  now  ft-ecly  admitted  to  view 
the  public  apartments  and  grounds,  without  any  demand 
being  matie  upon  them  ; aiid  without,  as  formerly,  being 
hurried  from  one  apartment  to  another,  at  ahe  caprice 
of  some  mercenary  deerone.  In  consequence,  Hampton 
Court  is  resorted  to  in  summer  by  crowds  of  vliiiers,  and 
is  deservesily  one  of  the  principal  fioints  of  attraction  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  metrnpolla  Near  Hampton  Court 
IMinceis  Rushy  Park,  comprising  1,100  acres,  with  a cen- 
tral avenue  I m.  long.  **  The  numerous  thorn-trees, 
though  of  great  age,  are  still  healthy  and  vigorous;  and 
when  they  are  in  Inossom,  they  appear  at  a short  distance 
as  If  covered  with  snow."  (Jesse.)  The  home  on  the 
right  of  the  grand  avenue  was  during  many  years  the  fa- 
vourite retreat  of  William  IV.  when  Duke  of  Clarence,  and 
U still  inhabited  by  Queen  Adelaide,  the  present  ranger  of 
the  park.  {^I.ftstmU  Rnrirons  i Jesse's  Gleanings.) 

ilANAl),  a town  of  W.  Gennany,  electorate  of  Hesse, 
cap.  prov.  of  same  name,  and  seat  of  its  superior  courts, 
Ac. ; on  the  Klnslg,  near  its  junction  with  the  Main, 
II  m.  K.  hy  N.  Frankfort,  and  82 m.  S.S.W.  Catiel;  lot. 
UP  V 24^'  N.,  Iona.  W 17"  E.  Pop.,  inclusive  of  its 
suburbs.  15.000.  Ilanau  Is  no  longer  fortified  ; and  its 
anclrnt  castle  is  now  used  for  the  purposes  of  the  Wrt- 
leravian  Society  of  Natural  History.  It  Is  divided  into 
the  old  and  new  towns  ; the  former  1i  ill-built,  but  tho 
latter  has  broad  and  regular  streets,  modem  built  houses, 
and,  near  its  centre,  a good  market-place.  There  are  4 
Calvinistic  parish  churches,  a Rom.  ('ath.  church,  a 
large  hospltaL  handsome  theatre,  gi'mnasiuni.  free  school, 
drawing  academy,  many  sctentiflc  and  benevolent  asso- 
ciations, a school  of  trades,  &c.  Han,iu  is  the  most  in- 
dustrious town,  and  the  place  of  the  greatest  commercial 
activity  in  the  electorate.  Its  manufactures  are  numornus 
and  extensive,  including  silk  stuff's,  camlets,  leather, 
gloves,  stockings,  hats,  excellent  carpets,  cotton  fabrics, 
tobacco,  playing-cards,  gold  and  silver  wares,  brass  mu- 
sical instruments,  carriages,  &c.  It  has  a large  trade 
in  limber,  barrels,  and  wine.  Many  of  its  inhah.  are 
descendants  of  Dutch  and  Flemish  emigrants,  who  Ib-d 
thither  from  the  I'crsecutions  in  the  low  countries,  under 
Philip  II.,  early  (n  the  I6th  century.  Very  near  it  are 
the  mlnenU  springs  of  Wllbelmstadt.  Here,  on  the  :tOth 
of  October,  18)5,  Napoleon,  on  bis  retreat  from  Leipsic, 
gained  a decisive  victory  over  a very  superior  force  of 
Bavarians,  and  other  allied  troopa,  under  Marshal 
Wredc.  The  combined  army  lost  about  10,000;  while 
the  loss  of  the  French  did  not  exceed  3,000  or  4,000  men  ; 
but  the  opening  of  the  route  to  France  was  the  most  im- 
portant advantage  gained  by  the  latter.  Tlie  principality 
nf  which  Hoiiau  was  formerly  the  cm.,  was,  after  the  ex- 
tinction of  its  line  of  princes  in  17%,  divided  between 
Hesie-Cassel  and  Hesse-Darmstodt.  (Sncgc.  des  Gens 
du  Monde  ; Cannabiek  ; Bergkaus.  ^e.) 

HANG-TC'HKOU.one  of  the  largest  and  richest  cities 
of  China,  CM.  prov.  Tche-kiMg;  on  the  Tsien-iaug- 
kUng,  20  m.  from  i«t  mniuh  In  the  Eastern  Sea,  and  140m. 
S.K.  Nanking;  Ut.  20'20"  N.,  long.  n9"4y  E.  Its 
pop.  was  estimated  by  Du  Haldc  at  upwards  of  a milUnii, 
without,  apparently,  including  the  pop.  of  the  suburbs ; but 
this  estimate  is  most  probably  much  beyond  the  mark, 
especially  as  the  houses  are  but  one  story  nigh,  and  tberu 
are  gardens  of  large  site  interspersed  among  them.  Tlie 
cityis  surrounded  with  high  and  thick  walls,  said  to  be 
as  much  as  four  leagues  in  circuit.  The  W.  part  of  this 
enclosure  is  taken  up  by  a fort  or  ritade),  in  which  the 
officers  of  the  government  reside,  and  a garrison  of  IGJkiO 
men  is  maintained.  The  Grand  Canal  nas  Its  S.  termi- 
nus here,  in  a large  commodious  basin.  This  ci^  has,  in 
consequence,  a mrect  commiinicatinn  with  Pektn.  and  a 
vast  command  of  internal  navigation,  w hich  it  has  turned 
to  good  account.  On  its  W.  side  is  a lake  highly  cele- 
brated for  its  natural  and  artificial  beauties.  Barrow, 
by  « horn  this  city  was  visited,  says.  " the  city  of  Hang- 
tcheou-foo,  being  particularly  famed  for  its  sill;  trade,  wo 
were  not  surprised  to  meet  with  extensive  shops  and 
warehouses : in  point  of  site,  and  the  stock  contained 
within  them,  they  might  be  said  to  vie  with  the  best  in 
Ixindon.  ki  tome  of  these  were  not  fewer  than  ten  or 
twelve  persons  serving  behind  the  counter  ; but  in  pass- 
ing through  the  whole  city  not  a sirmle  woman  was  visi- 
ble, either  wilhin-doors  or  without.  The  crowd  of  people, 
composed  of  the  other  sex.  appeared  to  be  little  inferior 
to  that  in  the  great  streets  of  Pekin."  ( 7>arr/>.  p.  527.) 
ITie  streets  ore  not  so  wide  os  Cranbourn  Alley,  but  as 
well  paved.  Thc)-  are  ornamented  in  many  places  with 
triumphal  arches,  ami  monumcals  to  eminent  individuals, 
and  are  kept  remarkably  neat  and  cleM.  Harrow  says  : 
" In  every  shop  were  exposed  to  view  lilks  of  different 
manufactures,  dyed  cottons  Md  nankins,  a great  variety 
of  English  broad-clotlis,  chiefly  bovaver  blue  aud  scai^ 
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liH.  used  for  wlntrr  doaki.  for  ch*1r  corn*,  atm!  for  car. 
p«t< ) luid  aUo  A quantity  of  |M*Ury.  intended  for  the 
northern  mArket«.  The  re»t  of  the  nou<et.  in  the  puhiir 
strerts  thmuffh  which  we  pasted,  ron«li.tn!  of  butchers* 
and  bakers'  tnnpt.  flihmongeri,  dealer*  In  rice  and  other 
praln,  Ivorr  ruttert,  dealers  in  larquere«t  ware,  tea* 
house*.  rt>ok-*hop».  and  rotBn-makeri  the  last  of  which 
ft  a trade  of  no  imall  note  in  t.’hma.  The  number  of 
inhah.  tii  the  tuburbt.  with  ihote  that  constantly  rt.'slded 
U)ton  the  water,  were,  perhaps,  nearir  equal  to  those 
within  the  walls."  (Arrroir/  Du  UaUf,  vol.l./  Diet, 
iieng  ra  thique . ) 

IIANLKY.  a town  and  chapelrr  of  Fngland,  be. 
lonplnp  to  the  par.  of  Stoke-ufKm-Trent.  co.  StafTord. 
huiid.  Plrehill-iiorth,  2)  ro.  S.  K.  Stuke-iipon-Trent, 
rfud  I'im.  N.  StafTni^.  Pop.,  in  1*^1.  7,I'2I.  It  con- 
sist* of  one  main  street,  interserted  by  rarious  others; 
and  m.my  pood  house*  have  recently  bnn  built,  thoiich 
the  {xifi.  U chiefly  cunlined  to  the  worklUK  clatses. . The 
church  H handsome,  arvd  has  a Aiie  lower  I'Oft.  hiph. 
ttood  schools  are  connected  both  with  the  church  and 
Uk?  thiaso  di«*entiug  places  of  worship.  The  inhah  are 
ciiietlf  employed  in  the  p«*tteriet.  which  alone  have 
raised  this  district  to  its  present  Importance.  Korfurtiicr 
particulars,  sec  SroKR-ceoN-TasMT.  and  PorrsaiF-s. 

HANOVKH,  a kinpd.  of  N.W.  tiermany,  sltn.tted 
between  lat.  51®  lil'  and  W®  .sy  N.,  and  long.  4y 
and  ll'^4.V  E..  bounded  N.  br  the  (ierman  Ocean  and 
tiie  Elbe,  K.  by  Prussia  and  tfniniwick.  h.  by  Prussia 
and  lirs&o.t*as«el,  and  W.  by  Holland.  Its  houndme 
Hue  is  very  Irregular,  and  a jiortlon  on  th«  W.  Is  alm'*st 
divitled  from  the  rest  of  the  kingdom  by  the  grand 
dtirhy  uf  Oldeiihsirg.  Eencth,  from  mouth  of  Kibe 
S.,  I7‘4m. ; breadtii,  K.  and  W.,  IhO  m.  It  has  7 districts 
tl.^1ndro^ln^H) ; the  area,  population,  Ac.  are  as  fulluws 
(^crfcit'i //rtwoecr,  t.  1. 
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The  most  populous  towns  of  the  kingdom  are  Hanover 
(the  c.iptlal),  24,til.*0  inhah.;  Hildesbeim,  IS.OOi);  Grit, 
tingen,  lO.fM'O;  Liinehurg.  II.HOO;  Celle,  lO.SiXl;  St.ide, 
5.7011;  Osnabiirg,  11,500:  Emden,  12.000;  Aiirlch. 
1'i.ooO;  and  Clausthal.  9.100.  The  population  of  h*'23 
was  1,434.130;  so  that  in  IS  rears  there  has  been  an 
increase  of  ‘i.54,150,  or  about  21,000  yearly,  the  ratio  of 
Increatc  being  ITT  per  cent.  The  number  of  marrl  igcs 
has  not,  however.  Increased  in  a proportional  degree ; 
and  the  present  ratio  uf  Illegitimate  to  legitimate  chil- 
dren is,  for  all  Hanover.  I in  I0.  apd  in  the  various 
districts,  as  follows : — Hanover,  I in*^;  Hlldcshcim,  1 
tiiM;  ('l.-iusthal,  1 In  H;  Lunehurg,  1 In  9;  Stade.  1 
in  10;  Auricb.  j In  21  ; Oinaburg,  I In  2^. 

.fiiiTorc.  ~ Hanover,  physically  considered.  Is  an  In- 
e!lnt?sf  plain,  gently  sicming  from  8.K.  to  N.W.,  and 
no  where,  evreid  on  a few  of  its  eminences,  more  ele- 
vated than  900(1.  above  the  tea.  The  districts  of  Stadc, 
l.uneburg,  Hanover,  and  part  of  Osnaburg  belong  to 
the  K.  plain  of  Germanr,  which  stretches  from  the 
North  Sea  R.  Into  Russia.  No  hill  in  the  central 
provinces  reaches  1.400  ft.  In  the  8.  part  of  Hitde. 
sheim  are  the  Hart  Mountains,  the  highest  summit  of 
which.  Kbnigtberg,  is  3.300  it.  high.  The  well-known 
Brocken  (3,ri<l0  ft.).  Is  within  the  Prussian  dominions. 
This  mountain  mass  forms  the  watershed  Itetwrrn  the 
Kibe  aiMl  Weser.  Its  geological  formation  Is  cbledy 
granite  overlaid  by  pauwAck^,  grauwacki  slate,  and  clay 
slate;  and  In  these  latter  formations  the  mineral  riches, 
hereafter  described,  are  mostly  found.  Above  these 
strata  He  the  fldtt  and,  tertiary  fnrmations.  The  great 
plain  of  the  K.,  with  tlie  e\cei>ti<>n  of  a few  limestone 
nllls  in  Liineburg  and  Stade,  ii  of  diluvial  fnnnation.  ' 
and  consists  either  of  eatsmsive  tract*  of  sand  covert 
with  furse,  or  of  vast  moors  anil  marsh-landv.  The 
heath  of  Liineburg,  in  its  whole  extent,  comprise*  about 
l->^th  of  the  kln^om:  granite  boulders  are  f>>unrl  lu 
different  parts  of  ft.  some  of  very  extraordinary  slxe. 
Of  the  peat-moors  the  largest  are  the  llonrtanger  moor, 
on  the  Ems.  and  the  Horn  moor.  In  K.  FnesLuMi.  The 
lowlarxis  on  the  sea-roast  are  bi-low  the  s<-a-level.  and 
hrnre  are  kept  dry  by  means  of  d)kcs  similar  to  those 
of  Holland  and  the  Bedford  Level,  the  m,vlotcn.vnce  of 
which  occasions  an  expenditure  of  several  thousand 
dollars  yearly.  These  lands,  htiwever,  are  t>)  for  the 
most  prodiutive  of  the  kingdom.  I 


Rirert  and  7.<i4rr.  — Hanover  Is  traversed  by  three 
l.xrge  rivers,  all  of  which  fall  Into  the  German  Ocean : 
— .1.  the  Kibe,  which,  rising  In  the  plateau  of  Bohemia, 
enters  the  kin^om  at  Sennakenhurg,  and  forms,  with 
a slight  exception.  Its  whole  N,  boundary,  as  far  as  its 
mouth  ; it*  chief  afllueaU  within  Hanover  are  the  Jelse, 
Ilmenau,  Este.  and  Uste.  all  on  the  .S.  bank : 9.  the 
Wescr,  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Wrrm  and  Fulda 
at  Munden.  Bowing  N.W.  as  far  as  the  juncture  of  the 
Aller,  and  its  tributary  the  Leine,  and  thence  N.  past 
Bremen  into  the  German  Ocean:  3.  the  Hms,  rising  in 
Westphalia,  and  flowing  N.  tlirough  (he  moorUmls  of 
Mappen.  and  K.  FViesland  to  Emden.  at  its  mouth. 
Throughout  the  flats  of  N.  Germany  there  are  nume- 
rous lakes  and  stagnant  pools,  in  which  the  water- 
subside  after  the  floods,  wrtich  extensively  cover  tho 
couittry  in  winter  and  spring  : the  chief  of  these  in 
Hanover  are  the  Stelnhuder-meer,  5 ro.  long  9) 
broad,  the  Diimmer-sce,  and  the  Seebiirger-see.  fa  K. 
Friesland  the  subterraneous  lake  Jordan  is  so  thi  kly 
coated  with  vegrl.ition,  that  waggons  can  pass  over  it. 
'I'he  mountain  lake  Odcrtcich,  in  the  llsrs,  U 9,900  ft. 
above  the  sea. 

Soil  and  — The  nature  of  the  soil  of  Hanover 

will  be  best  underttftod  from  the  distribution  of  the  land, 
as  stated  by  Marcard.  (The  morgen  Is  eqital  Co  ‘64  Eng. 
acre.) 

Arable  'meadow,  and  garden  lain]  B.^.OOOinorg. 

F'orcsts  . - - . - 2,*t42.O0n  — 

Waiic  laud,  lakes,  and  rivers  - 6,514,000  — 


Total  of  the  kingdom  • 14..*ia0.of<)  — 

The  waste  lands,  which  form  so  large  a proportion  of  the 
whole  cuuntrv-,  consist  nrincipallr  uf  vast  sandy  tracts 
wholly  unav,-ulable  for  tillage.  They  extend  tn  a bru:ul 
bell  across  the  kingdom,  of  which  they  oc<  upy  aixmt 
l-fah  p.irt.  Tills  band  of  sand  It  aptly  tcniied  **  the  Ara- 
bia of  Germany.*'  'Hie  sandy  districts  are  covered  with 
healh,  on  which  a very  small  and  hardy  breed  of  sheep, 
known  by  the  name  of  SUtidfcknucken.  And  a scanty 
siibsIstcTvce.  They  rield  wool  of  the  coarsest  deacription, 
but  their  flesh  Is  well-flavoured. 

The  pro|>ortiun  of  land  under  ciilllvatlun  to  the  whole 
extent  of  each  since  is  at  follows:-* 

HanoTsv  ...  -39(  gude  . . . *10 

IllUlmbelm  • . ‘M  (hoAbnirk  ...  -*.i 

Lanrburg  * . . *37 1 .tvrkb  • - -78 


The  richest  land  of  the  kingdom  is  the  alluvial  soil 
and  wcald-ciny  uf  the  HadelD-land  at  the  mouth  of  tba 
Elbe,  and  of  E.  F'ri<*tland  at  the  month  of  the  Weser. 
It  is  taxed,  as  belonging  to  the  higliest  class.  The  soils 
of  the  secondary  classes  are  found  in  the  limestone  dis- 
tricta  of  Hildeshi'lm,  Guttingni  and  Grubenhagen, 
Bremen  and  Werdca  The  least  productive  of  all,  be- 
longing to  the  lowest  class.  It  that  of  the  duchy  of  Arem- 
bcrg.>feppen.  Much  of  this  land,  however,  Is  laid  nut 
In  meadow,  csftccially  tlie  rich  soil  of  E.  FrieslarKl,  as 
the  following  Uhle.  giving  the  proportion  of  wieadow  to 
the  whole  cultivable  toil,  will  show : *- 


g.  KriMland  . .^6  per  ct. 

Hmi-m  and  U’evden  3ii  — 

<kf>«brUek  . . Sl‘5~ 

Ho«a  - • . u;  — 

Dln>boU  • . M _ 


I0ln«bart,  PaniMnbvfs, 
and  t.armibng  . to  per  ct. 
Orulimhsam  -SI  *• 

KAWtitierg  . . 

tiSiimsvn  . . 16  — 

HildedMnm  . - 11  — 


In  R.  Friesland  4‘6  cwt.  of  hay  are  n*ckoned  as  the  pro- 
duce of  a morgen  of  ti  raslow  land,  and  2115  morgra  of 
summer  pasture  are  rerkuiievi  in  lh.tl  province  to  one 
cow.  In  Hildeshrlm,  the  inorgen  yields  half  a cwt  of 
liay,  and  6 10  imirgrn  ore  deemed  i-uuugh  to  pasture 
one  cow. 

The  climate  is  d.^mp  and  unwholesome  In  the  low 
country  about  the  coast ; but  Uie  winri-rs  arc  not  so  se- 
vere  as  In  the  interior,  where.  cs|>cci.dly  near  the  Hai*, 
they  Ivegin  in  .‘H*ptein|)cr.  and  lost  till  May.  The  spring 
Is  the  roost  gloomy  and  disagreeabie  part  of  the  year, 
owing  to  the  tong  prevalence  of  N.K.and  E.  winds.  S. \V. 
winds  prevail  in  the  siinnrter  months.  The  teinper.tture 
uf  the  kingdom  Is  thus  stated  by  Voo  Hedeu,  lu  biS 
Statistical  hrscriptiim  <\f  Hanover.  I.  24. : — 


Floe*. 

M<-sn  Tecnpc-rntitre  (IWaam,). 

Yew. 

Spring. 

Summer. 

Autumn. 

Winter. 

6-»o 

At»o 

1.1*40 

7 TO 

<k|0 

I.UnvtMim 

7*X 

7-«« 

3 4 

7-4 

•>7 

4St 

Average  of  kingdom 

7 1 

b a 

14  5 

7T 

o*a 

The  fall  of  rain  during  the  year  averages  23’6  in. ; but 
it  is  very  unequal  tn  dlflerrnt  pans  of  the  kin^nm. 
Fog*  prevail  in  tlie  dyke-lands  ; and  In  the  winter  violent 
storms  frequeotlr  occur,  causing  grout  damage  to  the 
embankments  and  dr.\iiuige. 

Agricullui  c and  ijrathig.  — The  toil,  oti  account  of  its 
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l2«>n-?rAt  m(*«liorr«>  qiiMity.  rt-qtiirt'fc  < irt  < liirr  niltiraiiou 
to  mako  U pn»ti(ah]r  to  Um-  |>nq>riHor  ; (his.  U 

khIJom)  tn  ti>*  m«’t  with,  owln^  lo  (lio  »U)4llni’l»  of  the 
I'XAtrs  into  vliirli  ti*«*  hui'l  h 

Table  fthowing  the  pn>|>rictt<rililp  <A  llio  foil  of  Ha- 
nover. 
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^rulnx- 


Thun  it  appean  that  S-&thi  of  the  UikI  U In  the  handi 
of  imaU  proprietor*,  the  avrrafte  property  of  each  of 
whom  if  only  VO  morgen,  or  acre*;  while  only  l-%th 
twinnip  to  thofc  who  can  fhmifh  an  adt'quate  capital  fur 
irientihr  cultivation. 

The  beft  cultivated  landa  belong  to  the  crown  and  the 
nobility,  and  on  thc«e  entate*  at  much  attention  U k1  to 
improved  »yuem>  of  tillage  as  In  Pomerania  and  Prussia. 
In  the  land  held  by  smaU  pniprietnrs.  tl>e  Im'sI  farms  are  in 
the  marsh'landf,  and  they  both  yield  abundant  crops  and 
support  numerouf  rattle.  The  freeholds  in  the  principali- 
ties of  Ilildetheim,  (»f»ttingen,  Griibenhagen,  |4rt  of  Ka- 
leuibcrg,  and  rtcar  the  large  towns,  arc  next  in  order  as 
respects  tillage.  Among  these  tlie  system  prrv.ilU, 
called  Kopptl-tekUiK^U'irlhMrkaft,  which  consists  in  par- 
celling the  land  out  into  a numlier  of  fioMs  for  a ro- 
Lation  of  crops  proportioned  to  tire  numbers  of  the 
owner's  cattle,  and  his  coniMuent  (lower  uf  ketqdng 
ttie  land  pr«»p»*riy  dressed.  The  sniall  proprietors  in 
the  sandy  districts,  and  tl>c  Mncr  (stewards),  w ho  farm 
small  itarts  of  the  crown  lands,  and  of  the  r>ot>lcs'  estates, 
xtiide  by  the  old  fashtmi  of  three  courses,  — fallow,  win- 
ter corn  (rhielty  rjre)^  and  suinmcr  cum  (barley  or 
(ku«),  with  clover  on  the  falltiw,  where  the  land  will 
hear  it.  )*«>ta|oes  are  unlversidly  grown,  and  conitl- 
tuie  the  chief  footl  of  the  poor,  ilye  Is  penentlly  grown 
for  hre.id.  the  raising  of  wneat  being  contimd  to  the  rich 
weald  soils,  and  the  quantity  is  insullii'iciit  for  the  de- 
mand. Barley  and  oats  are  largely  cultivated,  and  when 
in  ilemand.arvoxi*nrtedU>  KngUind  in  considerable  quaii- 
Mies.  Clover  ana  lucern  are  much  grown  on  goud  farms, 
and  even  bv  the  peasants,  on  dry  soils.  Turnips  arc  Iw- 
corning  a mvourUe  article  of  production,  attd  flax.  hemp, 
bdiorco,  and  hops  are  more  or  h^s  cultivated  in  different 
parts.  The  cranberries,  alKKitiding  on  the  heath-linds, 
.ire  gathere«i  for  exportation.  The  furest-Lxnd.  which 
amounts  to  2,3i2,.'i7<i  morgen  (equal  to  alxHit  l.tOO.OtS) 
acres),  yields  atiout  .M,h7K,ih4)  cubic  ft.  of  timlwr  yearly, 
not  incrudlng  inferior  wo<k1.*  The  timticr  in  the  liars 
4llstrict  consists  of  tir : large  beach  and  oak  forests  are 
found  in  Kalenlx'rg,  the  duchy  of  Bremen,  and  the 
(ipprr  Wt^r.  These  forests  are  under  special  control, 
•■\nd  even  when  forming  a part  of  private  property,  are 
runiided  to  foresters  irientiflcally  educatcxl  aiul  licensed 
fur  the  purpose.  With  all  this  plenty  and  care,  how. 
ever,  the  Hanoverian  timber  merchauU  are  often  under- 
sold at  Hremrii  by  tlie  Thuringian  dealers,  w ho  float  their 
d>wU  down  tlie  V^’erra. 

rattle-breetling,  which  is  extensively  carrie«l  on  In 
< viwT  province,  Ison  the  increase  ; but  grasing  liusbandry 
U as*llttle  undrrstotxl  and  attended  to  as  agrlniUurc.  The 
horsew  of  K.  I'riesUind  are  those  most  prkwl.  as  the  rich 
ivisturage  is  faviMirahlc  to  the  growth  of  the  fooli ; but 
h<irs4>-breetling  is  well  m.'inagod  every  where  In  the  level 
country,  and  a gn^at  niimlwr  of  Iwirtes  are  annu-ally  ox- 
jmrtcd.  The  government  has  a stud  nt  (Vile,  w-ltlch 
sends  nut  stallioiiB  tn  70  stations,  and  has  pmvrsl  a most 
useful  Institution.  In  1^17,  the  immiser  of  horses  in  the 
kiiigilmu  was  it  is  now  3-Vi.non.  The  numlwr 

of  horned  rattle,  in  1817.  was  ti4U,(;.'l3  ; it  Is  now '.MKi.lUU. 
K.  Friesl.and  .and  the  district  of  lloya  have  tlu?  IjcsI 
lirer-ds,  the  largo  Hutch  enw  Iielng  prcferreil  in  thus*' 
)*.iru.  In  the  rest  of  Che  kingdom,  tlir  hrcesl  Is  small 
ami  wretchr«l,  rx4-f|'liog  always  the  slocks  of  rich  pro- 
prietors. On  the  inarsfies,  in  gexai  years,  a cow  is  reck- 
otinl  to  yield  from  I4(i  Itis.  to  2'iu  IIh.  of  butter.  In  IHI7 
there  were  I ..V»1,3.V«  hc.ul  of  shivp.  M.tlciuis  rstinintrMi 
Ihclr  pri*sent  numlwr  at  head;  ami  the yi’arly 

pHxliire  >»f  wof)|  is  sahl  to  be  3.224,0(10 Iba,  two  thirds 
of  wiiicli  are  eximrted.  TIm*  price  of  the  wool  varu*s 
frum  .V)  lo  tg>  rlx-doll.\rs  fxT  omtiier  (not  iiKludiug 

■*  Thr  fc>ef»(  l.trxt  ef  Kaneeef  is  HitfriliaUtl  as  fniUtvs:  • tfanAver, 
•17s  I.Onetwra,  •(  7 : OI ; (Kuat.rark,  IV. 

a«iTii-h, ‘(‘i’,  i Harz, ‘X. 


the  co.irse  wool  of  tin*  Bf.-s  .ire  .i 

favourite  nddillon  lo  a farm  thrnnglti.'it  lin'  kiugji'tii, 
and  thrive  W4‘)l.  uii  account  of  tlic  qu  lulity  t>f  ilowi-dii?' 
heath  .'Uid  biick-whc.at  in  llte  sandy  di-trieis.  Thf 
iimiuol  prn<hicc  of  honey  U valiml  at  I,arge 

flocks  or  get^searc  kept  in  moist  sitii.'itions  r ih»  if  fl*  sh  is 
saltosi  for  domestic  use.  and  the  feather*  are  prex.Tutl. 
I.«<'Ch«'S,  which  formerly  aboiin<hf|  in  the  mnrsh-l.vid«, 
have  become  nearly  extinct,  from  Iwlng  (ooeogerK  I1»Ih**I. 
Fish  arc  caught  in  all  the  |M>uds  an«l  risers,  aini  ruutri- 
butc  to  the  support  of  n<»  small  mimbcr  of  the  |xx>rer 
orders.  The  herring  and  cud  flsherles  at  Fmdi-ii  umhI 
to  cmiidoy  about  l,.VXi  h.-md*.  taking  13,0(10  tons  aunu.-itly  } 
but  tnc  pro«iuce  at  present  Is  not  one  third  iwtrt  of  Its 
former  amount. 

.ViNfsig  Industry.  —This  is  the  most  extcmslvc  brarwh 
of  Hanoverian  industry;  and  there  Is  liltlt^  doulit,  that 
if  the  government  W4»ul«l  alwuidcm  the  mischievous  am! 
absurd  plan  of  kt-r-plug  the  mines  In  its  own  hand*,  and 
administering  them  l>v  an  exiwnsivc  est;U>li*lun«-ut  of 
officers  (dfc  A*rgAuivd/ung).  who  have  m»  surtirient  sti- 
mulus to  Increase  their  prmiiirtivcncss,  they  would.  In 
the  hands  of  privati!  speculators,  IxTome  much  more 
productive,  and  employ  many  more  h.ands.  At  present, 
out  of  30  mines  in  ihi*  l'p|H*r  llarx,  only  7 are  workeii  ; 
and  the  amount  of  ore.  at  an  average  of  10  years,  was 
I.C47.023  ewt.  yearly,  produced  at  an  expcn«e  of  *(77,7(»i 
rix-dolls..  and  realising  a nett  revenue  to  governinciit  <if 
only  (j33,I0U  dolls. ! '1  he  Han  mines  at  Ciaiisthal,  T.d- 
lericld.  aiui  Andreas)M>rg  are  workcil  exclusively  by 
the  Hanoverian  government,  and.  if  not  very  pr^tfit. 
aidc^,  are  rarriol  on  upon  an  ex|ieaslvc  scale,  ()ne  of 
them  (.Sampson  pit)  is  1.18(0  ft.  deep,  ami  many  attain 
to  a depth  of  T<xi  and  Wai  ft.  The  ore  of  I'Uu.sthal  is 
very  rUn  In  lead,  yielding  ?•'»  per  cent.,  ami  from  ti  to 
4 |MT  rent,  of  silver;  the  ores  of  ^idr«-;e.l»rrg.  how- 
ever. pnxiiiee  friun  6 to  II  per  cent,  of  stiver.  'I'he 
mines  of  the  Uammebberg,  m«r  (losUr.  are  workrti  by 
the  states  of  Hanover  and  Itrvuiswick  jointly  (the  share's 
being  4 7ths  tt»  the  former,  ami  3.7ths  to  the  latter). 
Silver,  copper,  ami  lewl  are  pnHiuced  In  tolcr.tbly  hxrgu 
qiumtities,  ami  sometimes  gold  is  found.  In  these 
mines,  1 Ctt t.  of  Ic.vl  ore  viehl*  7 It’S,  of  le;id  and  .t-Uqtis 
of  an  oz.  of  silver;  ana  the  san.c  quuutily  of  cijt>|H-r 
ore,  14  Ills,  of  ctip{ier  and  3-32d»  of  an  «>z.  of  silver. 
An  average  of  5 years’  nrihluce  from  these  mine*  gives 
3U1.230  cwt.  of  .-ul  kln«u  yearly.  The  lobil  prodnre 
of  the  lead  and  rop|>er  mines  of  tlanover  is  mid  hy  Bed*  n 
(1.20.1  ) to  average  to  marks  of  gold,  .Vi.uiO  mark*  of 
silver,  KKi.OdO  cwt.  of  lead  and  litharge.  2.>K)nrwt.  of 
copper,  and  .'»0  ewt.  of  zinc.  The  Iron  mines  of  ilaiiovi  r 
are  not  wrmtglit  by  the  govcrimu  id,  hut  U t out  to  spe«  u- 

l. ntors,  who  are  utillged  to  deliter  all  the  ere  lo  tin*  royal 
fmelting-huuMf  at  such  prices  and  quantities  .os  will  l e 
accepted.  Hence  (he  nrmitx-liou  is  very  tritliiig.  though 
the  yield  of  ore  lie  m>t  less  than  frotn  4u  to  (i(i  per  cent. 

I'lius  miurs,  the  prixluce  of  whicli  might  enrich  (he 
kingdom  to  a very  great  extent,  are,  hy  the  absurd  |>o. 
Ucy  of  its  guveriimeut,  left  to  languish  .xiid  decay.  An 
average  of  -Syeari  gives  only  2l)0.U4)  cwt.  oi  the  pr<xlucc 
of  the  rich  iron  ore  so  extensively  sptead  ttirough  the 
hilly  distrh'ts  of  Hanover.  The  salt-works,  as  well 
as  the  meUliic  mines,  ore,  nmst  uf  them,  iiiuler  the 
stepmother  core  of  government.  They  employ  4*^1 
hands,  and  fiirnisli  21)0,000  cwt.,  yielding  ;x  yearly  grtov 
revenue  of  374,(aM)  rix-^olls.,  witii  a cle.xr  pntlit  ol 
aO.lKX)  rix-doKs.  (H>yf<-n,  I.  224.)  ('o;iI  is  feniid  in 

m. 'iny  different  localities  on  the  hills  that  divide  the 
Wewr  from  the  la'im*,  ami,  with  sealer  convcuieticp 
for  transit,  it  might  lx*  mmle  .ivailalde  for  i'very  w.\n(  i>f 
a,  mining  district.  At  pr«*srnt,  however,  only  2,‘»i.(4iO 
cubic  ft.  are  worked  yearly.  ( Ucft'n,  1.  221'— 231p  ) The 
smelliiig-houve*  us«>  coke  and  wihm|. 

.t/u»«r/<ir(«(r('s.  — H.inovcr,  though  furnfsiMsI,  hy  it.« 
mineral  wealth  ami  nnvigahio  rivi'fs.  with  mc.xns  fur 
carrying  on  a ronsideiaide  commerre,  ludds  n very 
low  station  among  the  trading  coiintrli^s  rif  Furo|K*. 
it*  liihal).  have  IllUo  euterprio*  or  anhutr  for  hu*i- 
ness.  ami  eviii  tli.vt  whi<h  they  might  exert  is  cffec- 
tiuvlly  clu^ckitt  by  revlrtctions.  Most  of  their  manu- 
focturnl  go<Mls  are  prtMliiciHl  .at  such  an  exiienve  a* 
to  exclude  them  from  the  foreign  market,  ami  lh«»se 
which  go  (dtroiad  command  oj»ly  inferior  pneit.  Tin* 
niMMitacture  of  linen  is.  perna;(«.  more  cxteiiilre 
than  any  rrther.  Few.  however,  uf  IIh*  improvctl  im*- 
thorls  by  machinery  have  Iweit  introdiind,  «ir  can 
Im>  intnalucixl  on  the  present  system.  There  are  only 
2 spiuiiiug-iiilllv  ill  lluiuiver,  lUiu  it  is  Im'In'TivI  that 
no  we.ivliig  machinery  w hoteier,  of  very  imaleni  date, 
is  ii4<wl.  Spimiiug  ami  weaving  firm  the  great  In-diMir 
employment  of  the  rural  pop.,  and  hence  large  qu  uiii. 
ties  biith  of  yarn  and  thruul  are  the  work  of  prlv.-ite 
hand*.  In  flrimimbtirg,  (or  inulance,  where  large  rrq* 
of  lUx  are  raise*],  no  less  Ih.vi  l,378.<HMt  skelus  (lia>.7.Vl 
ItM.)  are  M>iin  annually  hy  the  farm*  rs'  an«l  p*  ..  'n(^' 
fatnilics.  i'he  mimlM'r  of  professions)  weavers  k ik  irtv 
.^,(NM),  Using  7.2U0  looms,  and  thi*  lmcnel..|hs  produied 
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by  ih<»m  are  known  In  the  markets  bjr  tho  name  of  Oi- 
Oiibiirirt  and  white  rolls,  there  beltift  dilTi'rrnt  au«H* 
tU  s of  each.  The  hempen  cloths  are  kiio*ii  as  Tecklen- 
iturgs,  hempen  bajtKinx.  •'Uid  lir'sslans.  They  are  rout* 
niunly  rootle  up  iu  pieces  of  iUU  itouhie  ells  (I'ib  yds.). 


I’rlcc  of  HonoTcrian  Linens  per  Piece,  in  I and  ISSfk 


Name*  In  English 
Uarkvl. 

I’ircr. 

BmsUh. 

I8H. 

IS3<.  1 

Hit  dvtt. 

HUMi.  ' 

Owvsbwm,  pvime  • 

1X8  yds. 

X7  lota  inrhn 

13  to  tM 

X5  to  X7  j 

IVo.  «d  .- 

w t;  — 

16  — I'jj 

l«  — XI  ' 

!>«.  .8d  • 

x«  > yfi  — 

llj-  16 

14  - l« 

1)0  4th  • 

13  - tti  - 

9—10 

9j—  It 

' fmr**n  l«n<vi 

1 (•)>:(<!  rolls)  . 

CiOidli 

*4  — SO  - 

.61-  r.j 

1 

4 - fj 

1 TrsVI^buTgs  • 

IXa  yds. 

t;  - w — 

19  — « 

»l  . *6 

1 Siiui  do. 

»r.  - tr  — 

It  — 17 

14  — W 

1 t'oUon  bsgginc 

SI  vin 

tt  _ 4A  — 

6 

6 

\ iloklans 

68  > 

px  _ .sf  i 
134.40/  •" 

S - 61 

3 _ di 

These  cloths,  when  bleached  and  ready  for  sole,  are 
taken  to  the  rariuus  i.ofige~AnsiaUm,  or  cloth-marts 
of  lianoTcr  (chiefly  In  the  distrkt  of  OsnabrUrk), 
where,  after  being  ineasured,  stomned.  and  ralued.  they 
ore  bought,  chiefly  by  Hremcn  and  Hamhure  merchants, 
who  expttn  them  tu  F.nKland,  Spalu,  and  Portugal,  N. 
America,  and  the  \V.  Indies. 

Tho  linen  and  hempen  cloths  entered  for  sale  in  the 
(bur  years  ending  with  Iiii38  were  at  follows:  — 


Years. 

Quantitlas. 

I Valiw.  1 

MIU. 

Mia  ^>Jlsra.  I 

1036 

1 l6,VWi.ii)0  - 

Ml-»r60n  1 

lavi 

l‘-‘.lsx/sw 

i.«AN,4<J0  1 

lav; 

I8/.VUSW 

1.7I.V.X00 

1838 

1 

i.oy;,x40  1 

Besides  these,  a large  quantity,  both  of  cloths  and  flax, 
ia  brought  up  without  entering  the  market  at  all,  and 
nearly  the  wli<de  is  exported.  Tho  toiaf  yearly  ralue 
of  the  linen  and  linen  yam  exported  from  Manorer 
Is  estimated  by  Iteslen  (I.  354.)  at  il.^OO.ono  rix-dol- 
lars.  The  manufacture  of  cotton  cloths,  in  Hanover,  ia 
of  recent  date,  and  Is  chiefly  owing  to  (he  erection  of  a 
Cotton  siiinniug-mlll  at  Hanover  : it  keeps  at  w ork  about 
600  hand-loom  weavers,  who,  when  fully  cropluyetl.  gain 
about  100  rix-<lnl)s.  a year,  and  manurocture  :^,V(Xi,00U 
ells  of  coarser  cotton  cloths.  The  Urifl*  of  1A3.^,  in  the 
view  of  encouraging  the  linen  manufacture,  taxes  the 
importation  of  l>lr*.irh«Hi  yam  and  unblearhi'd  linen  cloths 
at  the  rate  of  1 rix  doll,  per  centner,  and  finished  cloths 
from  8 tu  13  rix-dolls.  per  centner.  Max.  hemp,  and 
unbleached  linen  ram  may  be  imported  duty  free.  (Ac- 
tfca.  I.  3flt.)  The  woolleu  roanufacturea  cloths  are 
reckoned  at  3>t,000  pieces,  value  MOO.OOO  rlx-dolU.  The 
paper,  mode  In  63  establishments, employing  l.ooo  work- 
men, amrmnts  to  3n,0U0  ballrH,  yearly  value  3^,000  rix- 
dolls.  lliere  are  no  other  manufacturca  of  any  import- 
once. 

Trade.  — Though  seemingly  destined  by  its  situation  in 
the  volleys  of  three  navlnble  rivers,  to  command  a large 
import  OM  export  trade, llanover  exhibits  little  disposition 
to  exciian^  its  goods  with  forelra  notions.  The  mer- 
chants of  Hamburg  and  Bremen  My,  in  the  Hanoverian 
markets,  goods  suitable  for  rc-exportatloo ; but  the 
Hanoverians  themselves  take  little  interest  In  shipping 
their  own  goods  for  foreign  ports.  The  number  of  UiHr 
vessels  entering  Bremen  ami  Hamburg,  in  I Hgs,  was  only 
76  and  41  respectively ; nor  Is  it  prob^le  that  there  will 
In'  any  great  Increase  till  the  vexatious  disputes  about 
river  prlvileires,  lietwcen  the  Hanoverian  government 
and  the  Haose  Towns,  are  ended,  and  llie  restrictions 
imposnl  by  both  wholly  removed.  In  1H38  there  be- 
longed to  flanover  43*2  sea-going  ships,  of  the  burden  of 
tons ; and  of  these.  400  belonged  to  the  ports  of 
the  Kms.  The  coasters  and  river-craft  amount  to  1,370. 
The  exports  In  were,  manufactured  linens  and 
woollens,  worth  1 .800,000  rix-dolls, ; linen  rams,  500,000 
do. ; raw  flax,  140.000 do. ; raw  wool,  500,000  do. ; mineral 
produce.  500,' 00  do.:  horses  and  caltle,  450,000  do.; 
wheat  and  other  grain,  300,(XX)do.i  butter  and  cheese, 
3i4,000do. ; tobacco  (manufactured),  S.V),000do. ; timber, 
lOL noodo.;  sundries, 338,000 do.:  total. .VOirO.OOOdoll. 

The  chief  imports  of  tlie  kingdom  are  P.ngllsh  manu- 
factures (such  as  cotton  and  woollm,  hardware  and  cut* 
Irryl,  coIosUI  produce,  wine  and  spirits.  The  tabic  of 
returns,  however,  as  given  by  Von  Kedcn,  it  very  uosalts- 
factory,  and  conveys  no  lotelUgible  idea  of  the  trade  of 
Hanover.  The  foUowtng  ore  s^d  to  be  tho  quantities  of 
the  chief  articles  Imported  In  1837-38 : — (;ofibe,  48.3'K) 
centners:  lugtr,  68,303;  tea,  3.709;  tobacco  (raw), 
49.44.5;  iron,  K2,g88 ; toys,  jewellery,  &c.,  157;  cloth 
manufactures,  Ac..  7.349  ; pitch  and  tar,  34,708;  wine  and 
spirits,  77,547  ; horses  and  Hv^tock,  13,419  head. 


Coma.  and  \feaiurr$  — By  (he  new  mint  re^ 

gulatiuus  of  Kil,  the  coinage  has  been  fixed  as  follows  : 
MJ. 

1 (Srergt  piOol*  s lla.  4<i.  Kng. 

1 lllt.ons  s Kj.  1^.  — 

1 Uttc.tl  = 4«.  13.  — 

^W(vr. 

I K tl  growlitm  st  ti.  lIpT.  Eng 

I tbalcr  K s — = — 

trtigkt. 

1 vmtnvr  m a im  Ibt.  avoird 

I iNViiiO  'm  If!-;  gram,  a 1-tl.MU  — 

1 l<wh  7 1 1 '6  — s I ib.  4 e*.  — 

.IfnuHrr#.—  / fngt4. 

1 Owl  m Itiolltn  s I ii  Eng- Inrh^ 

I ell  35  — sa  -T.38  Kiig.  yard. 

I rx)  1=  1 5 rnrt  s y I Kng.  j anla. 

1 aiU«  sa  t5,4unftvS  = 4 C Eng.  iDils^ 

Strr/iiff. 

1 aq.  r.ms  a Kng.  tquirv  loot,. 

I mergeu  sa  -bl  Eng.  arrv. 

Inland  transit  for  goods  has  hitherto  been  efTerted 
either  by  tow-boats  on  the  rivers,  or  by  waggons  on  the 
roAtU  ; but  the  carriages  arc  of  so  primitive  and  clumsy 
a ditscription.  and  the  roads  so  bod,  that  (he  eX|M*nse  m 
time  and  labour  is  wholly  Incoinmensurato  with  the 
vahic  of  the  articles.  A railroad  has  lately  been  pro- 
jeeted  from  lioiHner  through  Brunswick  to  Hamburg; 
but  It  teems  very  doubtful  whether  It  will  be  accom- 
plished. 

Cimditiim  ^ the  i*cop5r.  — Although  the  soil  aiwl  cli- 
mate of  Hanover  be  so  unfavourable  to  Agriculture,  thu 
cnndUlon  of  the  peasantry  In  the  hereditary  provs.  of  the 
house  of  Brunswick  has,  imtil  very  lately,  l>em  such  os 
tu  confine  them  almost  exclusively  t»  the  cultivation  of  tl>e 
soli : indeed,  the  trading  resources  oflured  by  the  rivers  '»f 
the  kingtlom  are  only  beginning  to  be  appreciated  by  the 
people.  In  the  sandy  uistricts,  the  pop.  is  nccessailly  scanty , 
and  indigent  even  to  wri'tchedness  ; In  the  belter  soils  of 
HUdeshdm.  CibtUngen,  and  Griitienliafen.  the  puasonU 
are  in  a better  condition,  but  still  verv  poor.  The 
roost  prosperous  districts  are  K.  Krit'slona,  and  the  rich 
lands  along  the  Klt>e,  where  good  agriculture,  united 
with  activity  and  enterprise  In  trade,  serves  to  en- 
rich the  pop.  The  people  arc  everywhere  industriotu 
and  temperate,  Ultouring,  without  lll-ferliug,  fur  the 
smallftt  |M)s»ihie  remuneration.  'I'hey  are  mostly  de- 
scendants of  the  ancient  Saxons,  and.  as  such,  speak  the 
Low  Gorman  dUIoct,  excepting  the  iiihob.  of  the  Harz, 
who  came  from  rpjwT  Germany.  And  wo  may  remark, 
by  the  way.  that  Uie  circtimstnnce  of  the  language  of  ih« 
p4'jis.'mt4  difTcring  from  that  of  the  educated  classes,  in 
which  all  intellectual  progress  takes  place,  operates 
powerfully  to  keep  Ivack  tlM>  former,  and  is  a serious 
impetilinent  to  Utc  sdinlssion  of  the  low  er  classes  to  a 
l>artlripation  bi  the  govcmineot,  through  Uieir  repre- 
scDUtives.  • 

Uotvmmmt.  — Before  Prussia  ceded  Hanover  (o 
France,  in  |804.  the  form  of  goTernromt  was  monarchi- 
cal. and  the  various  territories  were  suldi*ct  to  feudal 
lords.  The  peas.su(s  uf  the  marsh-lonas  hod  more 
freedom,  ai>d  in  K.  Friesland  the  ronstitutlon  of  the 
country  was  olmutt  republican.  In  the  territories  of  the 
princes  of  the  etnpite,  the  representation  of  the  people 
uy  estates,  comp<Hed  of  thu  nobles,  prelates,  and  depu. 
ties  from  the  towns,  served  to  check  the  power  of  the 
sovereign,  as  in  other  parts  of  Germany.  In  1H08,  when 
Napoleon  created  the  kingdom  of  Westohollo,  the  terri- 
tories of  Hanover,  with  the  districts  of  Hildesbeim  and 
Osnobruck,  formed  apart  of  it,  and  the  Code  Napoleon 
took  the  place  of  the  ancient  laws,  and  a sham  re- 
presentatlvo  government  was  established.  On  the  re> 
turn  of  tho  rightful  sovereign  to  Hiinover,  in  1RI3,  th« 
Frei^h  Institutions  were  summarily  abolished,  and  tho 
old  forms  re  estaldished  ; otkI  In  IHI8  the  estates,  sum- 
moned upon  the  lutcient  footing,  drew  up  the  form  of  a 
new  ct)ns*itutlon.  modelled  on  that  <m  England  and 
France.  aikI  substituting  a uniform  system  of  represent- 
ation for  the  various  represonUtive  forms  which  pre- 
vailed tiniler  the  empire.  The  chief  change  that  excited 
disapprobation  arose  from  the  arbitrary  decision  of  the 
sovcrtdgn ( George  IV.). advised  by  Count  Munster,  Uiot 
there  should  bt  two  chambers  instead  of  one,  contrary 
to  the  proposal  of  the  estates,  and  the  universal  cus- 
tom of  Germany.  The  respective  rights  of  the  sove 
reign  and  of  tho  country  to  the  crown  land  revenue* 
wen«  not  clearly  defined  by  Uiis  fundamental  law ; but 
the  interests  of  tiie  people  were  supjvosed  to  be  sufll- 
cicntly  consulted  by  the  institution  of  a national  treasury, 
the  coniroitsiuners  of  which,  named  for  life,  were  cx 
<tffleio  members  cither  of  tho  upper  or  of  the  lower 
chamber. 

I'his  constitution,  however,  contained  no  properly 
defined  statements  respecting  either  the  rights  of  the 
people,  or  the  prorogatlves  of  tho  crown : and  os  the 
now  system  of  representatlnn  was  not  sumciently  con- 
solidated to  rc.dst  thu  encroachments  of  a monarcfi  sup- 
ported by  tHvwcrful  foreign  Influence,  the  necessity  of 
a more  dt-unite  fundamental  law,  In  which  the  rl|;hts  uf 
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the  cUizena  ahouU  At  Wast  be  UccUrod,  wa<  foU  nn  aU 
lidoa.  This  feeling  letl  to  the  <JrA»iiig  up  uf  the  cunat^ 
tution  of  1S33,  which  dlflurej  In  but  few.  though  most 
eaaential,  points  from  th<U  uf  I8IU.  The  princlit^  points 
of  difference  were  a fuller  Acknowledgment  of  the  right 
of  the  cbAmbera  to  control  the  budget,  and  to  rail  the  mi- 
nisters to  account  for  their  cunduot ; the  restriction  of  the 
king's  expenditure,  by  a regulated  civil  list;  and  the  re- 
servation, for  the  use  uf  the  nation,  of  the  surplu>  revenue 
oftiitf  crown  demesnes.  These  modifleations  rendered  the 
treasury,  whose  functions  thus  devolved  uonn  the  cham- 
bers, wholly  unnecessary ; and  it  was  dfstulved.  The 
new  fundamental  taw,  after  being  disr'usscd  by  Imth 
chambers,  received  the  assent  of  william  IV.  in  IK33, 
who,  however,  by  the  same  act,  modified  14  article  of  the 
bill.  New  elections  followed,  and  the  new  chamb«'rs  were 
exhibiting  their  activity  in  reforming  abuses,  and  intro- 
ducing economy  into  the  sUto  disbursements,  when  the 
death  ot  Willi^  IV.  interrupted  their  proce^ings.  As 
the  sallc  law,  excluding  feinaltt  from  the  succession  to 
the  throne,  prevails  In  Hanover,  William  IV.  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  eldest  surviving  brother,  Krncst,  Duke  of 
Cumberland,  in  England.  Immediately  on  taking  the 
government,  the  new  king  declared  the  chambers  dis- 
aolved ; and  previously  to  their  re-assembling,  he  alio- 
liabed,  by  proclanvation,  the  fundamental  law  which  had 
been  adopted  under  the  rclra  of  bis  prinlc'cessor.  and  in 
the  most  arbitrary  manner,  insulting  alike  his  brother's 
memory  and  the  whole  county,  declared  the  fumtamental 
law  of  1819  to  be  alone  valid.  Under  tlie  last-named 
law,  be  summoned  a f^esh  parliament:  but  he  found  the 
apirit  of  the  nation  aroused  and  Indignant ; fur  not  only  I he 
courta  of  law,  but  Ibe  highest  legal  authority  in  (iermany, 
and  several  faculties  of  universities,  declared  bis  proceed- 
ings Illegal  t many  towns  refused  to  send  representatives 
to  the  parliament,  and  those  which  met  signed  a memo- 
rable protest,  declaring  their  opinion  that  the  Amdamental 
law  oi  1833  was  still  the  law  of  the  lund.  As  the  cham- 
bers could  not  be  convened,  for  dcx:eQcy’s  sake,  they  were 
declared  dissolved. 

In  this  state  of  things,  the  present  government  of  Hano- 
ver is  managed  by  authorities  partly 'belonging  to  the 
period  of  1819:  the  independent  treasury.  Iiuwever,  no 
longer  exists,  not  having  been  rcinstat^'by  the  king, 
when  be  abrogated  the  law  of  1833.  The  privy  council, 
too,  which  m«<C  to  advise  the  king  on  stale  affairs. 
In  the  same  manner  as  that  of  England,  has  been  ar- 
bitrarily abolished  ; and  a cabinet  council,  composed 
of  the  king's  ministers  and  creatures,  has  i>ecn  a{v. 
pointed  in  its  place.  This  coudcII.  like  a new  sur- 
chamber,  baa  on  one  occasion  even  arrogated  tlic  novel 
power  of  aasumtng  a judicial  control  over  the  supreme 
court  of  appeals  at  Celle.  As  nni>«  of  the  decrees  whicli  (he 
king,  under  the  advice  of  this  authority,  has  issued  since 
his  accession  have  received  the  sanction  of  the  cham- 
bers, the  legislative  power  it  at  present  vested  in  the 
council  of  state,or  rather  In  its  president  the  kina, who  may 
be  said  to  be  the  absolute  monarch  and  dtupot  of  Hanover. 
Except  Uih  degradation  of  the  supremo  raurt  of  appeals 
at  Celle,  no  change  has  hitherto  been  made  in  tne  ju- 
dicial arrangomeuts,  which  consist  of  9 chanceries  or 
district  courts,  besides  the  magistracies  of  the  towns, 
asKl  the  manorial  and  minor  royal  courts,  as  primary 
tribunals. 

IUUgi0»  and  EduaUfon.—, The  pop.,  considered  in 
respect  of  religious  creeds,  is  thus  divided  (not  Including 
the  military  i Lutherans,  1356,uno ; Calvinists.  109.850; 
Roman  Catholics,  219,.30(.i:  Jews.  11,000;  Memnonitea, 
I.8S0.  The  Roman  Catholics  chiefly  reside  in  the  prin- 
Hpt.  Osnabriick  and  Hildcshclm  : their  number  is  small 
elsewhere.  Religious  matters  are  directed  by  Cal- 
vinist consistories  at  Hanover,  Stade,  Aurich,  and  Nord- 
horo.  with  the  subordinate  consistories  of  lUdein  and 
Ncustadt ; the  Lutheran  consistory  at  Osnabriick,  and 
the  Roman  Catholic  consistory  of  the  same  sec.  which 
is  alternately  flllod  by  a Roman  Catiiolic  and  by  a se- 
cularised Protestant  bishop;  lastty,  the  bUhop  and  con- 
iistory  of  HUdetbeim,  for  the  Roman  Catholic  Inhab. 
of  that  district.  Education  has  been  much  attemded 
to  in  Hanover  i but,  as  was  before  stated.  It  is  not  carried 
on  in  the  dialect  most  funtliar  to  the  people,  the  in- 
struction being  universally  in  the  High  German  tongue. 

The  following  table  shows  the  dlslnbution  of  element- 
ary schools  in  Hanover. 
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The  teachers  for  these  schools  arc  prepared  fur  their 
duties  In  6 normal  schools,  established  in  priiicips.  of 
Hanover,  Hlldeiheim,  Stade,  and  Osnabriick.  Resides 
this  provision  fur  the  educattun  of  the  lower  orders, 
there  are  17  gymnasia  and  higher  schools,  taught  by 
1.53  masters,  and  attended  by  9,200  scholars,  and  also  13 
rlemcntarv  grammar-schools,  taught  by  71  masters,  and 
aUeuded  by  more  than  2.000  children.  Titrsc  schools 
prepare  youth  for  the  uoiversitv.  or  for  the  various 
callings  of  life.  The  university  of  Gottingen,  which  was 
one  of  the  best  attended  of  Europe  a few  years  back, 
and  counted  from  l.-ViO  to  1,900  students,  b.vs  now 
scarcely  500.  The  greatest  loss  It,  however,  that  of  its 
mural  Influence  over  the  Institutions  for  wducatiun,  oc- 
casioned by  the  dismissal  of  7 of  its  most  respected  pro- 
fessors. for  expressing  their  doubt  of  tlie  king’s  power 
to  absolve  his  subjects  from  thclr  oaths,  Giir- 

TinoKN.)  The  press  is  under  a censorship,  the  mild- 
ness  or  severity  or  which  depends  on  the  character  of  the 
monarch ; and  this  censorship  alTerta  the  public  11- 
hrarics,  as  well  as  publishers  and  editors  of  newspapers. 
The  coercive  measures  of  King  Ernest's  government  nave 
been  very  unpopular. 

i*oor.  — The  poor  are  provided  tor  by  volunlarj*  con- 
tributions procured  for  them,  at  stated  periods,  fr<im  the 
wealthier  inhab.  They  are,  In  a groat  degree,  supported 
in  workhouses  built  and  maintained  by  subscription, 
where  their  own  labour  contributes  In  some  measure  to 
their  subsistence.  Their  food  and  clothing  arc  of  the 
coarsest  description  ; but,  on  the  whole,  they  are  as  well 
taken  core  of  as  in  some  countries  burdened  w ith  poor- 
rates. 

of  PeopU.  Most  of  the  Hanoverians  arc  of 
Saxon  origin  ; but  in  the  N.W.  there  are  Fricslanders, 
and  in  otner  parts  may  L^e  traced  'I'hiirlngiaiis.  Franks, 
and  Vandals.  'I'he  people  arc  generally  strong  and  well 
built,  industrious  and  i^rsevcring.  The  distribution  of 
the  land  Into  small  estates  has  produced  a giMxl  deal  of 
family  pride  even  among  the  peasants ; and  ills  considered 
discreditable  to  intermarry  with  families  in  inferior  cir- 
cumstances. The  rurnl  pop.  in  the  S.  provinces  Is  much 
more  advanced  in  civilisation  than  in  the  N.  ; but  tiiere 
is  every  where  a '^rrat  disinciination  to  odoiK  improve- 
ments in  farming.  The  great  migority  of  the  f.iriners 
act  as  labourers,  and  even  the  richest  live  in  the  piaine»t 
stylo,  except  In  the  duchy  of  Rremen  and  tlie  Hadi-ln- 
iand,  where  mahogany  furniture  is  to  be  seem  In  tlieir 
houses,  and  four  or  five  sleek  Holstein  carriage- horses 
in  their  stables.  In  these  districts  tlie  country  people 
are  very  frank  and  hospitable ; but  they  arc  equally  ob- 
stinate with  the  rest  in  their  adherence  to  ancient 
fashions.  Beer  is  the  fkvouritc  beverage:  some  urea- 
sionally  produce  wine.  The  national  dishes  of  the 
Hanoverians  are  smoked  geese,  beef  and  raisins,  and 
pork  served  with  dried  fruit. 

T'oro/zoM.— The  rhaugei  of  (he  government  of  Ha- 
nover have  necessarily,  and  in  the  mnsi  im|>ortant  degree, 
offl'Cted  its  fiiutiiccs.  The  re-cstAblishtnent  uf  the  an- 
cient order  of  things,  in  1813,  brought  up«»n  the  eonit- 
try  the  whole  mass  of  abuses  belonging  to  a past  age, 
wmch  had  been  altolishod  by  the  Frenrii.  Amongst 
the  most  obnoxluiis  was.  the  claim  of  the  noides  to 
cxem)i(ion  from  the  land-tax:  and  this,  as  well  as 
many  other  points,  had  to  be  arranged  by  the  estates 
assembled  under  the  constitution  of  IKI9.  Between 
1H2I-2G,  a roeastirement  and  valuation  of  the  comitiyand 
its  soil  was  made ; and  the  amount  of  annual  produce, 
after  deducting  expenses,  being  taxed  at  I()‘2  per  r«-iit., 
was  calculated  to  yield  l,3lh,(8i(j  duHs. ; but  in  this  loose 
estimate,  the  values  undoulKedly  toil  much  below  (he 
reality.  An  Indemnity  was,  at  the  same  time,  grauird 
to  the  nobles,  in  lieu  of  exemption,  to  the  amount  of  1 
per  cent,  on  the  revenue  taxed.  This  charge  ap|>enrrd 
m the  budgd  of  1826-27,  and  amounted  tu  G.S.0U0  dnlls. 
The  revenues  claimhig  exemption  amounted,  runse- 
quently.  to  €.500,000  dolls.,  nearly  e«iualllog  the  ainuunt 
of  taxalde  property  belonging  to  peasants  and  burghers, 
and  which.  In  IKlu,  was  found  (exclusive  of  E.  rries- 
land)  to  amount  to  G.689,717  dolls.  11ms,  half  (he  nation 
was  obliged  to  purchase  justice  from  the  other  half,  after 
the  re-establUliment  of  the  so-called  constitution  of  IHJ9 
had  been  granted.  The  other  direct  taxes  are  the  house- 
tax,  which  is  4 percent,  on  the  appraised  rent ; tiie  per- 
sonal tax,  rated  in  6 class4*s;  an  income-tax,  wbleh  likewise 
Inrludes  all  salaries,  and  the  rate  of  whieh  U 1 |mt  rent 
below  .500  dulls.,  rising  to  2 per  rent  above  2.000  dolls, 
annual  ineome  ; and  lastly,  the  industiy-tax,  which  is 
by  ail  tradesmen,  in  7 classes,  the  lowest  ]>aying  4 
doll.,  tlie  highest  80  dolls. 

The  indirect  taxes  include  the  customs,  the  tax  en 
spirits,  beer,  Ac.,  the  raonopolv  of  the  sale  of  salt,  the 
stomp  and  legacy  duties,  besides  duties  levied  on  (he 
grinding  of  corn,  and  unslaught4‘red  beasts.  Tbe  royal 
aiwl  natwoal  revonuea  amounted.  In  1838-39,  to  6.566.I4U 
rix-dolis. ; and  the  expimditure,  during  the  same  period, 
was  5..5Kl.iCi0  rix-dolis.,  leaving  a surplus  of  1(84.290  rix- 
dolis.,  which  was  devoted  to  the  }Ni}mont  of  the  public 
3 U a 
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ijpht.  tr>(r«ther  with  a further  lurplus  of  2SO.OOO  rtx-dolli. 
uf  the  pri'viutu  rear. 

The  estimate  tor  lato  ti,— 


Nett  revemie  from  domain! 
Mines,  &c.  - 
Tolls  at  StOile,  &c.  • 
Tolls  nn  roads  - 
Post-ofilce 
Ix)tter)'  anil  lundrles 
Direct  taxes 
Indirect  taxes  . 
Sundries  ... 
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RJnft's  civil  list  deducted  from  the 
proceeds  of  the  crown  lands  • 513,*i&'< 
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The  expenditure  for  the  same  year  was  estimated  at 
dollars,  without  including  the  civil  list.  In 
1«37  the  expTTullture  was  .V<W,.S90  dollars.  The  n«-  j 
tional  debt  is  said,  hf  Abbelohdr,  to  amount  to  I.VKM.2H3  ' 
doll.  20  gr.:  .iccordmg  to  later  accounts,  it  U I9,266.0(X)  | 
dollars.  Thus  the  r"vcnue  ii  In  a flourishing  state,  but  I 
Hanover  it  one  of  the  heaviest  taxed  coiintiirs  of  tl«T-  j 
many,  especially  if  (he  Urge  Income  drawn  from  the  : 
crown  lands  be  considi-reil.  I 

The  kingdom  of  Il.inorcT  ranks  as  the  fffth  state  of 
the  (ierman  confeileration.  and  has  1 vote  In  the  smaller 
assemltly.  and  4 votes  in  the  full  assi'mbiy.  of  the  diet  at 
Frankfort. 

Army,  — Theeontlnin’nt  of  Hanover  to  the  confeileratc 
army  is  l3,n,V>  men.  belonging  to  the  tOth  division;  but 
the  whole  army  consists  of  above  2n,hO0  men,  and  twars  a 
proportion  to  the  whole  pop.  of  1 to  >t3. 
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There  are  10  garrison  towns,  a rannon.fotimlnr  at  Han> 
over,  and  a matnif.at*tory  for  small  arms  at  llcrslherg. 
The  expense  of  maiulaining  the  army  Is  about  l,fi(K>,UU0 
rix-dolUrs  yearly. 

//M/ory.  — The  kingdom  of  H-anover  is  formed  out  of 
the  dncities  formerly  posie«sts|  by  screral  families  of 
the  Juiii>»r  branch  of  the  house  of  Hrunswick.  'I'hc 
reigning  family  derives  Its  origin  from  the  union  of  the 
Marquis  d’Kste,  in  the  lllh  cenlurr,  with  a wealthy 
prinn'is  of  Havaria.  the  issue  of  which  received  the  sur- 
name Gnfipk,  from  hii  maternal  anr«‘stort,  amt  inhe- 
rited Hie  dukiviom  of  Bav.aria.  Henry  the  I’mud.  third 
In  descent  from  him  last  mentioned,  married  (•ertrude, 
the  nilliiK  priiirrsi  of  Brunswick:  their  son.  well  known 
in  the  history  of  the  erusades  as  Henry  the  I.Um  (born 
112b),  was  t^e  first  O'we/pA  duke  of  Brunswick.  He 
married  a daughter  of  Henry  11..  king  of  Kngland  ; and 
from  this  marriage  both  the  houses  of  Brunswick  and 
i.unidiurg  are  descended.  The  history  of  Hanover  for 
the  two  centuries  preceding  the  I.mtheran  reformation 
presents  little  interest,  except  in  the  connection  of  its 

Itrinees  with  the  wars  of  the  fluclplis  and  Ghlliellines, 
n the  latter  end  of  the  14th  century:  little  or  nothing  is 
known  of  its  Internal  history.  The  Keformatlon  num- 
bered the  princes  of  Brunswick  among  its  most  sealous 
siipiHirters.  and  their  subjects,  during  the  thirty  rears' 
war,  warmly  tecond«<d  their  anti-papil  ciTorts.  Krnrst 
of  Zell,  the  reigning  duke,  w.xs  one  r>f  the  most  eloquent 
defenders  of  I.uther  at  the  diet  of  W orms.  His  endea- 
vours tn  improve  tlic  people  by  establishing  clerirnl 
and  general  schools,  wlien  I«sriungw:i4  cstcetovd  only 
hy  the  few,  liiow  him  to  have  been  a man  of  rii- 
BghUmed  views.  His  grandson,  Kmest  Augustus,  mar- 
riesl  Sophia,  a graod-daught«r  of  James  I.  of  England 
(br  his  daughter  F.UsalMHh,  the  wife  of  the  ehH'bir- 
palatlne)  ; and  on  this  manl.ige  was  founded  the  claim  of 
the  elfier  branch  of  the  house  of  Bniiiswick  to  the 
English  crown,  acknowledged  by  parliament  in  170] . 
Gei>rge  l.oiiis  was  the  Issue  of  this  marriage,  and  1m'« 
came  king  of  England  in  1714  ; from  which  time  till  107, 
at  the  death  of  'MMi.\in  IV.,  Ixith  Knpl.’m>l  and  Hanover 
have  ha<l  the  s.mie  sovereign.  The  salic  law  then  con- 
ferred the  Hanoverian  erown  on  Ernest,  Duke  of  ('um- 
berlanil,  fifth,  hut  eldest  surviving  wm  of  George  III. 
The  tTR(>ortanl  constitutional  changes  during  the  List  , 
thirty  years  have  been  m«Uionttl  elsewhere.  As  re- 
•iMKts  other  features  of  Its  hhtur>*  during  the  reigns  uf 
<5es)rcr  l.ami  II..  the  territory  of  llw’  rlrclorsof  Ibinovrr  j 
was  Increased  by  the  conquest  and  porehase  of  many  ad-  \ 
lolning  districts;  Brenicnvctdcn  and  W'ildesimutcn  in  | 


1710.  tire  I I.-)dein. (And  in  1 731 , Ac.  Geo.  111.  ailded  I lohen- 
Btcln  and  thchNImpHcof  Osnalirfiek.  which,  l«ylhe  trr.»ty 
of  W'estphiili.i,  w.v*  held  hy  his  Ikmiso  as  n serniUiiM^l 
btshopriealternnlrly  with  a Mom.  fatli.  |>rel.ste.  In  |n(»|, 
I*rn*sis  t«M«k  p<ti'-esslon  of  liiumver.  hut  n-dtxl  it  hi  the 
same  ye.tr  to  the  Fretu  li,  who  conslit»ite<l  it  a part  of  tl«* 
kingdom  of  VVe«tph:ilia,  tHt.thlithed  in  At  the  |«eare 
' of  MI3.  the  Kin;'  of  Great  Britain  nv  Ininietl  his  H^iifnt 
dominions,  which  were  much  enlarged  hvtlie  ■li|»ilati<>na 
of  the  treat}'  of  Vienna,  and  fnrmeii  Into  a kingdom. 
On  the  definitive  si-ttlement  of  the  kingdoni,  the  district 
of  LiuienUirg  wasceih>d  hy  Hanover,  which  obtained  in 
return  the  bishopric  of  1 iildeshelm,  llienrtnciiiality  of  F-ast 
Friesl.tnd.  the  districts  of  l.ingen.  Harlingen.  Ac.  A 
treaty  of  mutad  inheriuiice  h.ts  tong  existed  between 
Hanover  and  Bniiiswick.  which  was  formally  n-newed 
in  IH;iG,  and  by  which  the  Ihumverian  crown  is  drv'laresi 
to  desremi  to  the  dukes  of  Brutuwirk,  on  the  extinction 
of  male  heirs  of  the  line  of  Hnnorer. 

Hswovek.  a city  of  W‘.  tJerniany,  cap,  of  the  altove 
kingrlnni,  on  the  I.olre,  a braueh  of  the  WVser,  M m, 
S.  Hamburg.  m.  S.K.  Bremen.  m.  W.  Brunswk'k. 
Lat.  62®  2^  N..  long,  44'  tiV'  E.  Pop.  (IV.S) 

‘.M.noo.  it  is  built  in  an  extensive  sandy  plain,  and  it 
divided  hr  the  river  'over  which  are  ecveral  brKIgn), 
into  an  old  and  new  town,  each  of  which  is  goiemed 
I y a separate  maglitrate.  The  old  town,  on  tlie  right 
iMnk,  nai  crooked  and  narrow  streets,  and  is  ill  huiit 
and  dirty : the  streets  of  the  new  town  are  more  r*-giilar. 
and  are  lined  with  hendsenie  houses,  particularlyGeoigo 
Street  and  Frctlerlrk  .street,  opening  on  a line  espl.anade  ; 
the  latter  is  adornetl  with  Inc  handsome  motmm<‘ti(a) 
rotunda  of  I.a'ibnltt,  and  the  column,  lAd  B.  high,  sarretl 
to  the  memory  of  the  Hanoverians  w ho  fell  in  the  battle 
of  Walrriooi  The  chief  public  buildiagi  are  the  roy.il 
palace,  of  good  exterior  architecture,  and  spterulidly 
fitted  lip  within,  es|H.*ciaIly  the /fi//cr-s<s<T/,  nr  knights* 
liall : the  o{)cra-house  attached  to  the  iialacc  ; the  vice- 
roy's (talace  ; the  house  of  ass«‘mhly  of  (he  stat<-s  U.anA- 
$tnnAt’ha$tJ) ; the  mint ; the  arMiial  ; the  Gwecr/z-srAM/c 
(traile  srliool);  the  royal  stalde*.  where  the  well  known 
breed  of  black  and  rriMm-coUmri'd  Hanoi  erian  horses  is 
kept ; and  the  town-hall  ami  record-ofllcc,  cmitaiulng  a 
library  of  Rb.OOO  printed  books.  iM'sidrs  atvmt  2,(!<0 
valuable  MSS.,  rhiefiy  given  Ijy  I.eihiiilx.  who  was  a 
great  Inmefactor  to  this  town.  Besides  this,  there  are 
here  ceven  other  faibllc  libraries  attache>l  to  various 
natiou.il  establUhmenta.  (Ton  ftrJm,  11.  4<J3.)  There 
arc  7 churche!,  4 I.utheran.  2 Calvinist,  .md  I Horn. 
Catholic : of  these  the  hamU«)ine»t  are  the  cmirt  ami 
city  church  In  the  new  town,  am!  the  ScAhu§  JiircJkt-, 
wiiit'h  cmitains  the  remains  of  (he  Eh-rtress  HophU  ami 
her  son  fo-orge  I..  King  of  England.  Outside  (ne  town 
are  2 suburbs.  I.iiiden  and  (iarteiigemeinde,  in  the  latter 
of  which  are  upwards  of  bixi  houM-s.  with  gardens,  ^r, 
Almiit  I m.  distant  is  Mount  Brlltant.  the  king’s  country 
resilience,  and  formerly  (he  seat  of  Count  W almsden. 
who  enriched  it  with  a gallery  of  flue  pictures.  AUvhu 
I m.  distant  Is  the  old  pala**e  of  Hermhausen.  once  tlio 
favourite  residi-nre  of  George  I.  and  George  II.:  It  is 
iieavy  ami  tasti  h-ss.  and  apt  cars  to  lie  going  to  decay. 
The  gardens,  w hh:h  ore  laid  out  in  the  old  Frnich  style, 
formerly  contained  a fine  coUectlou  of  rare  nloms  ; wit 
they  were  disiH'mxl  during  the  late  war.  Ilanover  has 
severnl  esiablUliments  for  eduention,  among  whteb  aru 
the  (ieorgianum.  foundeil  Id  I77<>.  for  educating  40  sons 
of  the  iiohility  free  of  expense,  the  lyreiim,  tlie  normal 
school  (the  earliest  of  its  kind,  fmmdjxl  In  17M>.  several 
elemi'iitarr  schooli.  and  a girls’  school  of  Industry. 
Among  (he  charitahie  institutions  arc  a large  almshouse, 
an  orphan  asylum,  and  several  hospitals,  t>iic  of  which 
has  Iwen  only  lately  erccti’d.  There  are  also,  a Biblo 
Society  founded  in  IHtxi.  a Sue.  of  N.vt.  Hist  , an  lliit. 
Sot  , an  .Art.  Union,  which  anmndly  exhibits  si’ccitneus 
of  liamiverinn  artists,  and  a tnule  union.  I'he  matiu- 
factiirrs  rousi«t  moitly  of  oil-doth,  gold  and  ailver 
articles.  v»  ith  hecr.  leather,  totuirro,  chicory,  Ac. ; hut 
they  are  of  trifling  itnt>ortance.  The  transit  Lratie  with 
Brerani  and  the  interior  of  Germany  is  very  consider- 
able;  there  is  an  exchange,  a chamber  of  commerce, 
and  A lii‘rt;haruiliurg,  or  mtuket  for  mining  pnvduro. 
t)ommcrctal  actIvUy.  however,  prevails  more  among  tho 
Dutch  and  foreign  Gennan  im  rchants  settled  in  the 
town,  than  amongst  (he  llanovrrLuis.  8<tiiie  of  the 
tiaiikers  are  ronsid''rable  c-iPiraUsts.  'J'he  town  Is  md 
conk.dcrx'd  he.xlthy  : N.  and  K.  winds  arc  prevalent,  and 
much  rain  faiU.  l.ongeilty  is  said  to  1st  rare. 

The  foundation  of  Hanover,  (iMUgh  attributed  to  the 
Heven»h  century.  Is  most  prolwlily  of  still  e-xrlier  datt. 
In  i3fi3it  is  imtuionid  a«  having  some  troile  In  cloth, 
skins,  .and  salt,  i.ittle  more  It  known  of  it  till  15%, 
when  its  inbatiltants  dIstInguKhed  themselves  In-  thrlr 
teal  in  the  Keformati»n.  It  esc.iped  the  d<*va>(HUuns  of 
the  thirty  yeats'  war,  and  even  refused  atlinissiou  to  the 
vii'Uirious  trno|Ni  of  Tiltv  in  lii'AA.  The  oM  roy.-U  pahico 
was  btiiit  early  In  the  I7>h  century,  ami  In  ir»4l  it  Itri'ame 
the  residence  of  the  Duke  Chriitiaa  Louis,  since  w hich  U 
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has  alwav*  been  the  raplul  of  tlie  cUrtorale  ami  king- 
dom. and  ba«  made  Hreat  wlvaiirea  in  alEc-  and  aniendour. 
The  rampart*  beinu  found  utelesn  a*  a mean*  «»l  defence, 
were  in  17H0  conrcrtitl  Into  a handsome  iMpUnnde,  and 
planted  with  tm**.  iJk'rfkaH*  } Stein  ; I'tm  Redcn.) 

llAUBOHOUttll  (MAKKRT>  n market  town  and 
rha(H.-lrr  of  England,  par.  Gt.  Dowden.  co.  I.eice*ter. 
huuel.  Gartree.  on  the  N.  hank  of  the  Welland,  which 
tlifiilea  it  from  Northamptonshire,  and  14  m.  E. 
I.eice*tor.  Pop.  of  town  in  iKtl.  2,V7‘J.  It  cnniiiti  of 
a well-built  atreot,  cro«*ed  bv  leveral  others  of  Inferior 
character ; and  near  the  mlifdle  of  the  town  it  a hand- 
some town-hull,  with  shops  bidow,  and  a justice-room 
abure,  in  which  the  county  magiitrutes  transKt  their 
business.  The  church  is  fine  and  spnclous,  and  its 
ortaiimitar  spire  is  one  of  the  mn«t  eletraitt  in  Knttlnnd. 
'J1ie  dissenters  hare  3 plac4?s  of  worship,  altarhesi  to 
which,  as  well  ns  to  the  church,  are  Sunday  schcmls, 
irisinK  instruction  altogether  to  alxaii  Wio  children, 
t'onslderable  trade  takes  place  on  the  market-days  and 
at  the  (>clob**r  fair* ; which,  not  less  now  than  m the 
time  of  Camden,  are  famous  for  the  show  of  beasts. 
Silk  and  th.\lloon  wearing,  and  llic  mannfncture  of 
rarisels  are  carried  on  here,  hut  not  extensively.  One 
mill  is  returiiet!  as  worklufr  'i  engines,  and  employing  103 
iMnds.  {Pari.  Htrp.)  MMrket-II.irlK>rough  Is  one  of  the 
l»dllng-placet  for  the  .S.dirision  of  the  ro..  and  is  the 
chief  town  of  a |)uur  law  imim).  comprising  41  mrs.  or 
to»ii«ld|>s.  Markets  on  Tuesday;  bdrsJau.  d.,  Feb.  Ifi., 
.April  and  July  .11.,  Oct.  I'.*,  and  H fullowiiitt  days,  for 
c.iftlc.  l«Mther,  cheese,  &c.  Other  fair*  are  h<dd  on  the 
Tuesdays  after  March  'i.,  after  Midlcnt  Sunday,  and  be- 
fore Nov.  tW.  and  l>er.  K.  j 

IIAKLINGKN.  n lea-port  town  of  Holland,  prov.  I 
Friesland,  on  the  Vllestrome,  or  entranc«*  to  the  Zuyder  . 
Zn\  opposKe  the  Tc'sel,  and  .it  tite  mmith  of  the  canal 
•»f  i.eewardeu,  1ft  m.  \V.  l»y  S.  tliat  town.  Pop.  nearly 
It  is  pretty  well  fortini>d,  and  is  stron;,'  by  its 
)>usi[ioa,  the  surrounding  country  Iwing  readily  laid  under 
u-ater.  StreirCs  regular,  well  b«dlt,  clean,  and  inter- 
sected with  canals  Ixirdertil  with  trees.  C'hief  cdiflti's, 
the  .Admiralty,  a large  par.  church,  ami  tlic  t»n-n-hall. 
It  has  a giKM  harbtjur ; Imt  the  entrance  to  it  is  blockesi 
up  w ith  sand-lMiiks.  s«>  as  not  toudmit  large  vessels.  It 
lias  manufactures  of  tail-cloth,  salt,  hollands,  paper, 
bricks,  and  lime,  with  hulldlng  dorks,  and  a brisk  trade 
in  corn,  butter,  cljeeie,  flax.  Iirmp,  glue,  pitch  and  tar, 
^c.  U is  the  seat  of  the  naval  othce  for  the  prov. ; and 
sufllTed  «pvrTvly  fnmi  a violent  storm  in  lJi25. 

H.AKKUW-ON-TIIR-IMI.I.,  a village  and  par.  of 
England,  co.  Middlesex,  himd.  Gore.  Him.  N.  W.  by  W. 
l.f>rulon.  Area  of  |>ar..  i.l.fJlO  acres.  Pop.,  In  1831, 
The  hill  on  which  the  villagi*  stands  rises  singly 
out  of  an  extensive  and  fertile  vaUt ; it  is  considerably 
depressed  in  the  centre,  but  ha* two  very  ronsjilruouaemf. 
nence*  at  theextremes.  On  the  more  N.  of  these  stands 
the  ciiurch,  with  its  tower  and  lofty  steeple,  a prominrnt 
feature  throughout  Middlesex  and  some  of  the  adjoining 
counties.  Part  of  this  Imildiug  t*  Norman,  bidonglng  to 
the  1 Ith  century  ; but  the  m sin  fabric,  with  the  tower,  be. 
hmgs  to  the  1 4lh  century.  The  living  is  a vicarage,  in  the 
gift  of  Lord  Northwick.  ImmnUalely  Ik*1ow  the  church 
lies  the  village,  rhiclly  consisting  of  one  street  running 
<k>wn  the  slope  of  the  nlll.  Thebi>st  bouses  an>nio*tIy  oc- 
cupiosl  either  by  Assistant-masters,  or  others,  who  accom- 
modate the  *<*holar*  altemlilig  the  free  school,  to  which 
Harrow  is  wliolly  imlebted  for  its  celebrity.  This  Khool 
was  founded,  in  l.'i7l,  by  Mr.  John  Lyon,  a wealthy 
yixunan  of  the  nelghlMturing  hamlet  ot  Preston-  and 
ri'crlvixl  a royal  charter,  liy  the  term*  of  which  the 
tnnn.ngemeiit  of  the  property  and  the  appointment  of 
the  m:uter  wen*  rommlttfnl  to  six  trustees  as  a body 
curiN>ratr.  The  school-buildings  are  of  brick,  and  have 
no  i-Uim  to  partlcuiar  mciUion.  The  iiead  master's 
iiniise  has  a Gcithk  imutH,  and  is  a fine  old  mansion. 
The  primary  object  of  this  establishment  was  the  gra- 
liiltmis  instmctlon  of  the  |K>or  children  of  Harrow, 
without  limitatUm  of  nundter ; but  tlie  founder  ex- 
pressly directs  **  that  the  master  may  ri'celvo.  over  and 
alwive  tlie  youth  belonging  to  the  par.,  as  many  /o- 
n'fgwm  as  can  be  well  taught  and  accommodated,  for 
such  stiwnds  and  wages  as  he  can  get,  so  that  he  take 
^••xin*  with  all  indiffurvntly.  as  well  of  the  par.  as  fo- 
rrigners,  as  wril  of  poor  as  of  rick."  1'hi*  liberality  of  the 
fmiiidcr,  and  the  judicious  choice  by  the  trustees  of  able 
.xi>d  learned  men  as  Its  masters,  have  chiefly  cooductxl 
to  its  present  very  high  repiitaliun  as  a school  for  the 
English  aristocracy  ; but,  at  the  tame  time,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  founder’s  intentions,  as  respex-ts  tlie 
]K)or  of  the  par.  itself,  have  )>een  wholly  frustrated.  A 
classical  education  Is  quite  unsuitable  to  the  pop.  of  a 
Tillage,  and  hence  the  school  lias  been  little  us<^  of  late 
years  by  the  [larishiuners.  A petition  of  the  latter 
to  the  Court  of  (.‘bnncflry,  in  IHIO.  for  the  rofnrmation 
of  these  abuses,  Wiu  uniuceesiful.  (.S«>o  Vary't  Ckanecty 
Rrpo^it,  xvii.  4U8.)  The  revenues  strictly  applicable 
to  tbtf  school  amount  to  nearly  *J(M.  a year,  la  the 
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hands  of  trustees,  usually  noblemen  or  gentlemen  living 
In  or  near  the  par.  The  education  fliruished  was  ex- 
clusively classical  till  within  the  last  few  rears,  when 
I>rs.  Butler  .and  Longley  ventured  to  introduce  a little 
modern  history  and  arithmetic,  neither  of  which,  how- 
ever, is  considered  at  all  Important : beyond  these 
trifling  attempts  at  reform,  wo  are  not  aware  that  any 
devbtion  has  been  made  from  the  beaten  path  of  tho 
old  grammar-schools.  The  routine  of  grammars,  classes, 
hours,  Ac.  very  much  resemhies  that  pursued  at  Eton, 
owing,  no  dmibt.  to  the  appointment  of  s<*reral  head- 
masters from  that  school : the  Eton  grammar  is  used, 
verse-making  supersedes  the  more  useful  study  of  proto 
runi|M»ition.  leamlng-by-heart  is  a favourite  emplov- 
meut ; and  tho  perniclotu  private.4uUlon  system,  the 
chief  idijcrt  of  which  is  to  save  the  master's  labour,  and 
fill  the  tutor’s  iKicket,  prevail*  at  Harrow  no  less  thau 
At  Eton  and  Westminster,  llic  masters  originally  were 
two  only,  tlie  master,  and  the  mhrr  or  under-master 
both  of  whom  were  permitted  to  take  “ foreigners”  as 
boarders  ; but  a*  the  school  increase<l,  further  askistance 
became  from  time  to  lime  nece*«iry.  and  there  arc  now 
six  asklitant  in^isters,  paid  either  by  the  high  nr  lower 
m.x»trr,  accortllng  to  the  school  in  whndi  they  leiwh  : 
anil  tntide*  these  tiiere  is  a mathematical  ti  arher.  All 
tho  matters  receive  lioardert  ; but  the  head-master  does 
not  furnish  tuition,  and  hence  arise*  the  UifTerenro  in 
, the  terms ; for  at  a tutor's  house  they  amount  to  I3U/., 

! whereat  at  the  head-master’s  they  are  little  more  than 
iwv.  All,  however,  are  eoropelleo  to  procure  tultioa, 
which  I*  a part  of  the  system.  At  least  flo/.  a year  must 
be  aitdeO  to  complete  the  necessary  annual  expenses  of 
boTs  educated  at  this  school.  The  fmvernors  have  given 

f •rises  for  verses,  ami  Sir  R.  Pm-I  (an  old  Harrovian) 
kos  lately  ettalillihed  a prise  for  I-atln  prose  coinposl- 
lion,  besides  which  tho  head-master  has  voluntarily 
given  rewards  for  composition.  The  speech-days,  on 
which  these  naper*  are  read  or  recited,  are  the  first 
Wednesdays  In  June  and  July.  The  UniversKy  scho- 
larships Attached  to  Harrow-school  are  four,  esta- 
blished by  the  founder,  of  AO  guineas  each,  either  to  Ox- 
ford  or  Cambridge,  and  two  of  the  same  value,  founded 
liy  the  late  Mr.  .%iyer,  to  Caius  College.  Cambridge,-~all 
tenalile  for  four  years ; they  are  g.iinod  by  an  Impartial 
examination.  Tlie  number  of  boys  aitenaing  the  school 
fluctuates  at  present  between  3V>and4'20.  Among  thn 
many  pidtlic  characters  cdncatM  in  this  school  may  be 
menttoniHl  Sir  William  Jones.  Spencer  Percival,  Dr. 
Parr,  l.ord  Hymn,  Marquis  of  Hastings,  and  Sir  Robert 
Peel.  Harrow  luu!  formerly  a weekly  market,  which  is  now 
dL'Caved  ; but  a pleasure  fair  is  still  held  on  the  first  Mon- 
day in  Aug.  Detilley  Priory,  a fine  seat  belonging  to  tha 
Marquis  of  Abercnm,  is  within  this  par. : it  occupies  the 
site  of  A monastery,  dissolved  at  tho  Refomiation. 

HAHKOWGATK,  a vilUge  of  England,  celebrated 
for  Us  mineral  waters,  co.  York,  W.  riding,  wap.  Clare, 
forming  with  Diltnn  a chapelry  of  the  par.  of  Knaret- 
borough,  178  m.  H.  London.  14  m.  N.  Ixx-ds,  and  90 
m.  W.  by  S.  York.  Area  of  chapelry  4.^00  acres.  Fop. 
of  ditto,  in  1831,  2.813.  The  village  is  divided  into  High 
and  Ia>w  Harrowgate.  High  Harrowgate  is  built  on  an 
elevabni  itlaln.  which  less  than  100  years  ago  wasprowrly 
described  by  Smollett  as  *’  a wild  common,  bare  and  bleak, 
without  tree  or  shrub,  or  the  least  signs  of  cultivation.” 
At  the  close  of  last  century,  however.Lord  Loughborough 
made  large  plniitations  ; houst^  have  since  l>een  built  In 
diflbrent  directions  : and  tho  situation  is  now  extremely 
pleasant,  commanding  a most  extensive  view  of  the  dis- 
tant countiT.  finely  varied  bv  towns,  villages,  fields,  and 
woods.  The  cathedral  of  York  Is  distinctly  seen  at  the 
distance  of  90  m.,  and  the  view  W.  Is  terminated  by  the 
mountains  of  Craven,  and  E.  by  the  Hamilton  Hills 
and  Yorkshire  wolds.  The  air  Is  pnre  and  bracing,  and 
the  climate  dry  and  salubrious.  l.ow  Harrowgate  is 
situated  in  a valley,  and  has  many  handsome  stone  build- 
ings. erected  either  for  hotels  or  private  lodging-houses 
for  visitors.  An  almost  continuous  series  of  these  houses 
unites  the  upper  and  lower  parts  of  the  village.  The 
church  of  High  Harrowgate  ii  a well-built  itructurc, 
ererte*!  in  1749  by  subscription : that  in  the  lower  village 
was  built  in  1834.  There  are  besides  two  rhapels  for 
Independents,  azid  one  for  Wesleyan  Methodists.  A 
bath  hospital  was  erected  in  183fi,  which  has  been  lately 
enlarged : it  accommodates  about  4U  patients,  who  have 
the  lienefit  of  the  waters  free  of  charge. 

The  springs  of  Harrowgate  are  both  chalybeate  and 
sulphureous.  The  cbaJylx^ate  springs  rise  In  both  vlU 
laget,  the  sulphur  springs  only  in  Low  Harrowgate. 
The  following  analysis  gives  a tolerably  correct  idea  of 
their  cheralcsil  coroposition.  [See  top  of  next  page.) 

The  chalybeate^  waters  are  princip^ly  tonic  and  alter- 
ative. the  iiilphureoiu  waters  strongly  purgative.  The 
tatter  are  also  used  externally  in  rheumatism  and  scor- 
butic cases.  The  wells  are  covered  with  ei«^ant  cupolas, 
and  surroiindtxl  bj*  pronienailrs,  for  the  accnmmooation 
of  those  who  come  to  drink  the  waters.  Races  are  held 
In  summer  on  the  high  ground  to  the  W.,  where  also  la 
a <l  3 
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a high  tower  or  obterratory,  from  the  top  of  which  It 
a very  cateriAive  proapect  of  the  lurroaiKUag  country. 
iAUi'n's  HiMi.  qf  lorkikire t Dr.  Hunter  on  tJke  Uar- 
roirgote  tt'/itcrt.) 

HAKTKOKD,  a town  or  city  of  the  U.  S..  C<mnec« 
tiait,  of  which  it  It  joint  capi.  with  Newbaven.  co.  Hart* 
ford,  on  tliu  W.  bank  of  tho  Connecticut  river,  AO  m. 
from  its  mouth,  and  93  m.  N.N.E.  N'ewharen  ; lat. 
410  4fi'  N.,  long.  7‘t^Hy  W.  Pop.  (1(00)  7.074.  It  is 
advanUgeously  situated,  the  river  being  navigable  for 
sloops  up  to  this  point.  It  is  i^rrally  well  built,  par* 
ticularly  the  main  street,  and  is  connected  with  K. 
Ilartfora,  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  by  a bridge  of 
6 arches.  074  ft.  long.  It  has  a handsome  state-house. 
3 banks,  incimling  a branch  of  the  U.  S.  Bank,  an 
arsenal,  academy,  museum,  college,  9 places  of  wor^ip, 
and  an  asylum  for  deaf  and  dumb.  The  last  named,  the 
first  institution  of  the  kind  established  in  America,  was 
founded  in  )HI7  ; and  in  UI9  was  presented  with  a grant 
of  23,000  acres  of  land  bv  congress  ; besides  which  it  is 
possessed  of  other  donations  sind  sources  of  revenue.  It 
Is  open  to  patients  from  the  whole  union,  at  a charge  of 
only  I lA  dollars  a year,  and  manv  are  provided  for  and 
educated  gratuitously.  It  occupies  a large  and  commo* 
dious  brkk  building,  on  an  eminence  about  | ro.  W. 
of  tbe  city  ; Is  surrounded  by  grounds  between  7 and  § 
acres  in  extent,  and  has  attached  to  it  some  work* 
shops,  in  which  the  male  pupils  are  taught  mechanical 
trades.  In  1(130,  318  persons  had  been  received  in  it. 
A little  S.  of  the  town  is  an  asylum  for  the  insane,  a 
spacious  stone  cdiflro.with  extensive  grounds,  Wash- 
ington Kuiftcopal  College,  established  I82G,  Is  another  of 
the  public  institutions  at  Hartford.  It  has  a president, 
8 professors,  generally  from  80  to  ICO  students,  and  a 
librarv  of  vols.  Hartfurd  Is  the  seat  of  tlie  state 
assembly  for  Connecticut,  alternately  with  Newbaven. 
It  has  manufactures  of  leather,  shoes,  woollen  and  cotton 
goods,  saddlery,  brass  work,  carriam,  &c. ; many  print* 
log  houses,  a large  inland  trade,  ana  d^ly  communi^ion 
with  New  York  by  iteam*boats  and  itago-coaches.  In 
1837,  a railroad  betwen  Hartford  and  Newhaven  was  in 
progress.  lAmrncnn  Eurife.  and  Aimmuiet,  ^e.) 

llAKTLAND,  a market  town  and  par.  of  England, 
co.  Devon,  hund.  same  name.  44  ro.  w.N.W.  Exeter, 
and  190  m.  W.  I.oiidua  Area  of  par.  11.030  acres;  pop., 
In  1H31,  2.14J.  It  it  situated  in  a bleak  district  close  to 
the  borders  of  ('omwall.  and  2 m.  from  the  Bristol 
Channel,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a steep  road  that 
leads  down  to  a quay  lying  under  the  clifTs.  and  much 
frequmtetl  hy  flshennen.  The  church,  which  stands  on 
the  cliffs,  about  a mllo  from  the  town,  is  a large  build, 
mg.  and  serves  as  a landmark  to  mariners.  The 
Inhabs.  are  employed  in  fishing  aud  agriculture : the 
herring  tlshcry  on  the  coast  is  of  some  consequence,  and 
the  market  Is  well  attended.  Tbe  town  became  a sea- 
port by  an  act  made  In  tlie  reign  of  Elisabeth,  aud  is 
govcrited  bv  a portreeve.  In  a fine  valley  near  U is 
TlartlJiid  Abbey,  fonnerly  a monastery  of  Black  Canons, 
but  now  converted  into  a modern  mansion.  N.W.  of 
the  town  is  Hartland  Point,  a very  high  cliff,  forming 
the  \V.  boundary  of  Dideford  Bay ; and  near  it  it  a ridge 
of  rocks,  on  which  the  sea  breaks  very  heavily.  Markets 
on  Sat. ; fairs,  Easter  Wed.  and  Sept.  V*..  fur  cattle. 

H A KTLEPUOL,  a town,  par.,  ana  sea-port  of  Enidand, 
CO.  Durham,  ward  Stockton,  at  Che  mouth  of  the  Tees, 
17  m.  S.K.  Durham,  16  m.  S.  by  K.  Sunderland.  Area 
of  par.,  840  acres.  Pop.  of  do.,  in  1831.  ),2.V).  The  town 
stands  on  a peninsula,  connect-^  with  tho  mainland  hy  a 
narrow  neck  at  the  N.  end.  which  at  high  water  assumes 
a crescent  shape,  stretching  S.  and  S.W.,  forming  a na- 
tural harbour,  secure  from  the  P..  wind.  The  cliffs  to* 
wards  tbe  sea  N.  are  bold  and  abrupt,  and  their  summits 
command  a ma^tiificrnl  view  of  the  sea.  and  the  eoasti 
both  of  Durham  aud  Yorkshire.  Tlte  town,  whicli  oc- 
cupies tho  S.W.  pr>rlion  of  tl>e  peninsula.  eunsiMs  at 

{fr«‘sent  i»f  a principal  str«*«*t.  Soutngate,  anntlier  behind 
t rising  grainiaily  from  the  <d«i  harixmr  to  the  moor,  and 
several  streets  crossing  ilwm.  A few  oUier  houses  have 
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been  erected  for  tbe  convenience  of  bathers.  It  wa* 
formerly  fortiflcvl.  as  the  old  Durham  gate  and  the  mtna 
of  walls  abundantly  tcstlfr.  The  cfaurdi  stands  a 
rising  ground  at  the  K end  of  Southgate,  and  appears  to 
have  been  built  at  difihrent  periods.  Itartleiml  la  a 
cbapelry,  dependent  on  Hart,  the  next  par. ; but  H waa 
separate  a tew  years  ago.  Tho  free  school  waa  fouDded 
by  John  Crookes,  in  1743.  for  the  education  of  30  poor 
cnildren.  The  school-houae  was  built  in  1790,  ana  the 
present  annual  value  of  tbe  propertv  Is  28/.  At  do  great 
dltiance  from  town  are  two  strongly  fortified  batteries, 
8.  of  which  ia  tbe  chalybeate  spring.  Tbe  old  harbour 
it  DOW  choked  up,  and  wholly  useless,  except  to  tbe 
fltltennen.  The  present  harbour,  which  ilea  8.  of  tbe 
town,  is  amall,  but  has  recently  been  much  improved 
j by  the  erection  of  a pier.  l.W  yards  long,  fioodgatea. 
Ac.,  aflbrdliiR  secure  shelter  for  tbe  smaller  cIm  of 
vcaiels.  Fishing  waa  until  lately  tho  chief  oocupatloo 
of  the  people,  who  are  dvseribra  aa  free,  honest,  in* 
dustrloua,  and  much  attached  to  their  town ; since  the 
opening,  however,  of  the  S.  Durham  coal-field,  and  the 
Clarence  railway.Uartlepool  has  had  aoonslderabte  sbarw 
in  the  coal  traoe  ; and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Its 
prospects  are  improving.  Hartlepool  was  governed  by 
' a mayor,  aldermen,  and  common  council,  under  two 
charters,  granted  by  King  John  In  1200,  ai^  by  Qtseen 
Elisabeth  in  1A93;  but  the  power  of  tbe  corporation  waa 
destroyed  by  the  Muniri;»ai  Ueform  Act  In  1834.  The 
local  act  by  which  the  town  Is  regulated  is  53  Geo.  III., 
c.  35.  Markets  on  Saturday : uira.  May  14.  Ang.  21. 
Oct.  9.  and  Nov.  27. 

Hartlepool  Is  a very  old  town,  and  during  the  13th  and 
14th  centuries  was  a place  of  considerable  Importanev. 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  111.  It  fumlsbcd  five  ships  to  tho 
rc^al  na^.  and  waa  the  second  town  of  the  county  pala- 
tine of  Durham ; In  later  times,  however,  until  veiw 
lately.  It  has  lieen  In  a languishing  condition.  {SurUrt*» 
Hist,  of  Durknm  I Phr.  Inform.) 

HARWICH,  a market  town.  Mr),  bor.,  and  lea-port 
of  England,  co.  Essex,  liund  Teiulrlng,  on  a point  of 
land  at  the  S.K.  extremity  of  the  rstunry  of  the  Stour, 
66  ro.  E.N.E.  London,  9|  m.  S.K.  Ipswich  : lat.  51*  6tT 
39"  N..  long.  17'  E.  The  bor.  Includes  the  parishes 
of  St.  Nicholas  arri  Dover  .court.  Area.  2,n60  acres.  Pep. 
In  1»3I.  4,297.  There  are  three  princi^  streets,  and 
several  smaller  v the  bouses  are  of  brick,  and  the  tuwn  la 
well  paved,  and  lighted  with  gas.  The  church,  a largn 
brick  structure,  with  stotte  buttresses  and  steeple,  waa 
erected  In  1831,  on  the  site  of  an  older  building.  The 
living  is  a perpetual  curacy.  The  grammar-schont  waa 
founded  In  1730.  for  33  boys,  and  the  mastership  has 
usually  been  given  to  the  curate,  with  a bouse,  ai>d 
salary  of  40/.  a year.  The  principal  public  buildlngt  are 
' the  town-hall,  gaol,  and  custom-house.  The  old  gatea 
I and  fortifications  were  demolished  during  the  late  cirll 
war,  and  there  are  very  few  traces  of  them.  The  harbour 
of  Harwich  is  the  best  on  tbe  K.  coast  of  England  ; the 
access  to  it  is,  however,  a good  deal  encumbered  wHh 
rocks,  but  ships  propi'riy  navigated  need  apprehend  no 
danger ; there  Is  water  to  float  the  largest  men-of* 

' war,  and  the  harbour  is  at  once  eai>acimu.  safe,  and  coro- 
' modious.  It  is  said  that  100  ihlps-of-war,  ai>d  above  .200 
colliers,  have  been  anchored  here  at  tbe  same  moment. 
Tlie  excellence  of  the  harbo<ir.  and  Its  convenient  situ- 
ation. made  Harwich  he  selected  as  tbe  station  whence 
the  packets  usually  salltMl  with  the  malls  for  Hamburg 
and  Helvoetsluys.  The  town  is  defended  by  a battery 
and  by  1-andgiutrd  Fort,  on  the  oppostde  side  of  the 
jestuary.  The  entrance  to  the  harbour  it  indicated  by  two 
iighthouscs  with  fixed  lights,  and  is  well  buo>rd.  The 
sea  has  made  great  encroachments  on  the  peninsula  on 
which  Harwich  Is  built ; and  the  battery,  which,  when 
constructed,  about  30  years  since,  had  a considerable 
spare  of  ground  between  It  and  the  sea.  Is  now  partially 
undermined.  ( L^eltt  Geolon,  1 . 40. 3d  cd. ) 

“ The  prosperity  of  Harwich  has  very  much  declined 
of  late  years.  During  the  late  war  with  France  it  was  in 
a very  flourishing  co^ltion,  owing  partly  tu  the  influx 
of  strangers,  who  entered  and  qiiittcd  tnc  kingdom  at 
this  place  on  their  way  to  Hamburg  and  Helvoetsluys; 
partly  to  the  convenience  of  Its  spacious  harbour,  Its 
thriving  fisheries,  extensive  government  works,  and  the 
large  garrisons  kept  up  hero  and  at  l>amlgiiard  Fort. 
Some  of  these  advanta;^  eontinunl  to  a certain  extent 
whilst  the  government  packets  to  Holland,  tiermany, 
and  Sweden  were  stationed  here  ; but  since  their  re- 
moval (consequent  on  the  general  adoption  of  steam  mail 
packets),  a great  diminution  has  taken  place,  and  tbe 
fishery  has  almoit  ceased.  The  effect  of  this  Is  shown 
' by  the  number  of  em|ity  houses  in  the  tuwn,  and  hy  the 
I depreciation  In  value  of  those  which  arc  still  occupied. 

I A manufacture  of  cement  Is  carrU-d  on  liere  ; shlptailld- 
I Ing  Is  aUo  rarrietl  on  by  a private  Individual  who  rents 
I the  government  dnekyaid.  and  the  town  derives  some 
j benefit  from  ihe  vivlters  who  freqirent  it  in  the  Iwthing 
I teastm*.  There  Is,  uuiler  Ihevc  circumstances,  little 
probability  of  any  inervase  In  the  sis*  of  the  town.** 
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(.V«».  Bound.  Jtfp.)  Tiierr  Iwlnngcd  to  the  port  of 
liarwirh,  in  khlpn,  of  the  burden  of  A,A71  tont. 

Herwich  wju  formerly  govemod  by  a mayor,  ft  aldermen, 
and  head  burfceMc*.  under  the  authoritr  of  a rharter 
granted  by  Jame*  1.  But  under  the  Municipal  Krform 
A 1-1  it  U governed  by  a mayor,  4 aldermei>,  and  I'i  coun* 
ciUora.  Corporation  revenue,  in  IK)9,  6W.  Harwich 
retunietl  ‘i  mem«.  to  the  H.  of  C.  In  the  reign  of  Kd- 
ward  III. ; but  the  privilege  waa  very  toon  withdrawn, 
and  not  rettore«l  till  the  13th  of  Jame*  t.  The  fhinchite 
wai  vetted  in  the  reaklent  member*  of  the  corporation, 
and  it  was,  in  bet,  a nomlnution  bor.,  in  the  patronage 
of  the  existing  govemmenL  Under  the  Reform  Act.  it 
still  return*  3 n>ems.,  and  it*  limit*  cmitimio  unaltered, 
liegiatered  elector*,  in,lft3ft>ao,  167.  The  bouodarie*  of  the 
mun.  and  pari.  bor.  are  cn-extensire,  and  include  the  par. 

The  town  is  said  to  be  of  Human  origin,  and  in  the 
lime  of  the  .Saxon*  waa  used  a*  a fortress.  The  earls  of 
Norfolk  were  the  lord*  of  the  manor,  and  through  their 
agency  its  chief  mun.  and  pari,  privileges  wero  originall) 
obtalnetl. 

ilAKZ(.^i7ei3  Ilercjnun,  Tnc.),  a mountain  .chain  of 
Oennany,  on  the  8.W.  frontier  of  Hanover,  connected 
by  low  hills  with  the  Thuringer*wald,  a W.  oITtet  from 
the  Feahlelgebrige.  the  great  centre  of  the  (ienuan 
maiintain*syttem.  (,S<r  Ukmmxnv.)  It  extends  farther 
K.than  any  other  chain,  and  ImmedUtely  at  its  foot 
cummeucct  the  great  plain  which  stretches  N.  to  the 
Baltic  and  from  the  N.  Sea  to  the  Wolga.  It  ti  a mass 
of  mountain-land  rather  than  a succession  of  ridges, 
and  lias  no  summits  so  high  as  Snowdou  In  N.  Wale*  ; 
lu  length  is  about  60  m..  and  average  breadth  34  m.: 
area,  13^  H*  Mansfeld  and  Seesen  are  considered 
as  the  limits  of  tlie  Hart;  and  it  is  divided  into  two 
sections  by  the  watershed  of  the  W'eier  and  Kllw,  which 
takes  a direction  fnim  S.S.W.  to  S.N  E..  and  cuts  the 
range  at  the  Brocken  (ii,4><U  ft.).  The  higher  summits 
are  S.W.  of  the  Bn>ck<*n,  and  this  scctitm  Is,  therefore, 
called  the  Upper  liars.  U contains  tlie  cliief  mineral 
wealth  of  the  range,  and  its  forests  consist  of  pines  and 
other  resinous  trees.  Its  chief  summits  are  the  Hein- 
richshiihe,  3.4‘.9  ft.,  and  the  KunlgslMftg,  3,307  ft.  The 
lower  Han.  which  lies  K.  of  the  Brocken,  Is  much  less 
elevated,  and  its  sides,  covered  vrlth  oaks,  beeches,  and 
other  d^iduous  trees,  are  remarkable  for  beautiful 
scenerv.  ilie  hills  Hanking  Its  range,  and  beyond  its 
strict  limits,  are  called  ibo  yor^kan.  The  geoiogiesd 
composition  of  the  Hars  is  granitic,  overlaid  by  gralU 
wack^  and  clayslaie,  in  whicli  the  mineral  wealth  Is 
whollr  found.  The  Vur-hart  is  composed  of  the  Hot*, 
or  old  red-sandstone  formation.  The  mineral  products 
of  the  Han  are  considerable  ; and  It  is  said  to  Airnlsh 
annually  30,000  quintals  of  Icaii,  1 .700  quintals  of  copper. 

quintals  of  silver,  and  a very  large  quantity  of  iron. 
{Stf  Hanovbi.)  These  returns  appear,  however,  to  be 
quite  insiraiftcant,  if  we  may  rely  on  the  accounts  given  of 
tM  capatMlitlesof  the  Hars,  {BrugHtt-re  ; Convert. 

HAsLKMERE,  a bor.,  market  town,  and  cha|>clry  of 
Rngland,  par.  I'hiddingfold,  in  the  ,S.  W.  angle  of  co. 
Surrey,  hund.  Godaiming.  40m.  H.W'.  London,  and  17  m. 
N.  (.-'hichestcr.  I’op.,  In  |h31,  K49  (being  a dc*creuse  of  43 
sim'c  lis3l).  I'he  town,  only  |».irtiy  paved,  aiMi  not  lighted, 
stands  on  the  side  of  a steep  hill,  and  consists  of  a wide 
mam  street,  crossed  by  two  otliers,  at  the  intersection  of 
which  is  an  ancient-looking  town-hall.  The  house*  are 
generally  old  and  ill  built,  interspersed  here  and  there 
w Ith  haMtome  residences.  The  church  is  ancient,  with 
a low  square  tower ; the  lndc|tendents  have  a chapel ; 
and  there  Is  a giKid  national  school.  This  place  once 
(Mosckscd  rather  extensive  manufactures  or  silk  and 
craiai ; but  tliese  have  disappeared : but  it  has  still  some 
large  paper.inIMi  about  1 m.  distant.  Its  importance  has 
greatly  ditnlnislied  since  the  .lUeration  of  the  I.,ondon 
and  I'urUmouth  road,  which  withdrew  from  it  the  trafle 
incidental  to  a great  thoroughfare.  Markets  till  pro. 
V idrd  and  thinly  attended)  on  'I'ucsdavs  ; fair*  for  cattle. 
May  IS.  and  Sept.  36.  This  small  and  uiiimportant  town 
sent  2 mems.  to  the  H.  of  C.  from  the  37th  of  Elisa- 
beth down  to  the  passing  of  the  Keform  Act,  by  which  it 
was  dbfranchlscd.  The  electors  were  the  burgage-hold- 
er* : but  it  was,  In  (act.  a mere  nomination  Imf.  of  the 
Earl  of  1/onsdaie,  the  chief  proprietor. 

HASLINGUES,  a market-town  and  chapelrrof  Kng« 
Und,  par.  Whalley,  co.  Lancaster,  hund.  Blackburn. 
I60m.  N-N.W.  London,  and  7m.  S.E.  Blackburn.  Area 
of  chap.  4,4‘in  acres;  pop.,  In  1^31,  7,776.  llie  town  l< 
pluasantly  situated  on  the  slope  and  at  tho  foot  of  a hill. 
Most  (>art  of  the  house*  are  of  stone  ; ami  It  has  the.  ap- 
pearance of  industry  and  prosperity.  The  church  is 
modern,  with  an  old  tower.  The  dissenters  have  several 
pl.Kes  of  worship,  and  in  the  Sunday  schools  arc  taught 
about  1.7h0  children.  A fr<w  schcMil,  li.-uitig  a scanty 
endowment  for  lOchildrcn,  furnishes  instruction  to  about 
&0.  The  increase  of  the  town  (which  in  1H31  bail  doubled 
itself  since  Iftui)  Is  attrilHiUtdc  to  tlie  introdivctlon  of 
the  cotton  manufacture,  which  now  t-mplnys  the  bulk  of 
tb«  working  classes  almost  to  tho  exclusion  of  the  woollen 


manufhctnre,  which  a few  vears  ago  was  the  staple  of  the 
town.  The  mills,  &c.  oi  HasUngden  are  not  distin- 
guished in  the  returns  of  Whalley  par. ; but  about  4,000 
people  of  both  sexes  are  said  to  be  employed  in  manu- 
facturing industry.  Haslingden  is  the  chief  town  of  a 
poor  law  union,  comprising  II  pariibcs.  The  lurround- 
Ing  country  abounds  in  go^  bidlding  stone,  and  slate  Is 
qiurried  about  I m.  S.  of  the  town. 

HASSELT.  a town  of  Belgium,  prnv.  I.lmburg,  cap. 
arrond.,  on  the  Demer,  I4|  m.  W.N.W*.  Maestrlcht. 
Pop.,  with  commune  ( Ift37>,  7,316.  It  Is  well  built,  and 
was  surrounded  with  wall*  hi  I3M3.  It  is  the  residence  of 
the  chief  ciMirts  and  civil  authorities  for  the  Belgian  div. 
of  the  prov„  and  has  several  churches  and  hospitals,  a 


college,  prison,  numerous  dliUllerios.  a large  salt  re- 
flnen',  with  other  manufacturing  establishments,  and  a 
consfdcrahlr  trade  In  spirits,  toba<^.  and  madder,  and  two 


w<i-kty  market*.  {Vnndertmtelnt,  Hrov.  Limbourg,^.) 

M.\STiSGS,  a cinque  port,  pari,  bor.,  and  town  of 
Rngland,  co.  Sussex,  rape  same  name,  M m.  S.S.K. 
London,  and  33  m.  E.  Brighton  ; lat.  h'lf  N.,  and 
lung.  37'  R.  Pop.  of  town  and  port,  in  1831,  10,097. 
It  is  |ilea«.'mtly  situated  in  a vale,  surmiimlrd  on  every 
side,  exce|<t  towards  the  sea.  by  hills  and  clifTs,  the  latter 
of  which  abut  E.  of  the  town,  close  on  the  shore,  those 
on  the  W.  sloping  more  towards  the  Interior ; and  it  owes 
chiefly  to  its  mild  climate,  consequent  on  this  sheltered 

rition,  its  high  rank  among  the  watering-places  of  the 
coast  (if  England.  Less  than  a century  ago.  It  cod- 
sisted  of  two  chief  streets,  lined  with  ancient-looking 
houses  ; but  within  the  present  century  many  handsome 
streets  and  squares  have  been  built,  for  the  arrom- 


modatlni)  of  vUltrrs,  and  the  appearance  of  the  beach  has 
been  much  improved  by  the  removal  of  some  old  tene- 
ments which  olwtrurted  the  sea-view.  The  two  par. 
churches  are  ancient  structure* ; but  on  elegant  new 
church  stands  in  Pelham  Urescent,  erected  at  theexpcnia 
of  the  Earl  of  ('hichester  : there  arc  also  places  of  wor. 
ship  for  Wesleyan  Methodists,  Inilcpt'mlenis,  and  other 
dissenters.  There  is  a handsome  town-hail.  A grammar- 
school,  founded  in  1619.  Is  attended  bv  upwards  of  1(X) 
boys  ; and  there  Is  a free  Kbool  for  70  boys  and  30  girls, 
with  an  endowment  for  apprenticing  them  : the  rarfous 
.ftunday  schools  furnish  instruction  to  about  900childreo. 
The  chief  public  buildings  are  the  town-hall  and  custom- 
house: there  are  also  extensive  boUis,  well-assorted  11- 
hroHci,  a handsome  assembly-room,  athe«tre,a  literary 
institution,  and  a savings’  bsink.  Races  were  eitablishoa 
in  lft37.  The  suburbs  are  very  beautiful,  OimishiDg  de- 
lightful drives  and  walks  ; and  at  the  distance  of  1^  m.  W. 
is  the  village  of  St.  l.eonard’s.  built  according  to  the  plans 
of  Mr.  D.  Burton,  and  comprising  a One  church,  a Wge 
market-place,  and  many  handsome  bouses  and  villas, 
occupied  during  the  season  by  people  of  property  and 
fashion.  The  trme  of  Hastings  seems,  from  the  charters, 
to  have  been  once  very  exttnsirc  ; and  its  port  or  stode 
was  anciently  protected  by  a pier  destrored  or  a storm  in 
tho  reign  of  Elisabeth,  and  not  rchtiUt.  i'oDsiderahte 
quantities  of  flih  are  taken,  and  sent  to  the  London 
market ; a good  deal  of  boat-building  is  also  carried  on, 
and  lime  is  extensively  produced  in  the  ueigUbourho^. 
The  mun.  gov.  of  the  town,  which  was  vested  in  a mayor 
and  13  other  jurats,  and  regulated  by  the  gov.  charter  of 
the  cinque  ports  (30  Charlm  IL),  and  by  one  pecullv  to 
itself  (3b  Elis.),  Is  now.  under  the  Mun.  Hrf’orm  Act, 
committed  to  a mayor,  A other  aldermen,  and  18  coun- 
cillors, the  town  being  divided  into  three  words.  IMty 
and  quarter  scuions  are  held  here,  at  the  Utter  of 
which  the  recorder  presides.  Hastings  has  sent  3 meois. 
to  the  U.  of  C.  since  the  4.*hl  of  Kdwaril  III.,  the  fhinohise 
till  the  Reform  Act,  having  been  vested  In  all  resident 
freemen  (mode  so  by  birth  or  election)  not  receiving 
aims : the  number  of  electors  being  small,  U had  for 
many  years  been  a mere  nomination  bor..  In  the  patron- 
age of  the  rov.  for  the  time  being.  The  present  port 
bor.  comprises  the  town  and  port,  the  liberty  of  the 
Sluice,  and  a detached  part  of  the  par.  of  M.  l.eonard't. 
Keg.  electors,  in  1M3M.39.  9.S3. 

Hastings  Is  a place  of  high  aniiquiir,  having  already, 
in  the  time  of  Athelstan.  attained  sticn  importance  as  to 
be  made  the  residence  of  a mtnt-mns(er.  (m  the  edge  of 
the  W . cliff  are  the  walls  of  an  ancient  castle,  apparently 
of  great  strength,  and  the  traces  of  walls  dicate  the 
town  to  have  been  fortified:  on  a hill  E.  are  bank*  and 
trenchm.  supposed  to  have  been  coustrurtrd  by  William 
the  Norman  during  his  contt^t  with  Harold  II.,  which 
terroinatad  the  Saxon  dynasty.  Its  subsequent  history 
is  closely  connected  with  that  of  the  cinque  ports,  among 
w hich  It  ranked  first.  These  trading  towns,  which  were 
selected  from  (heir  proximity  to  France,  and  early  su. 
(leriorlty  in  navigation,  to  OMist  in  protecting  the  realm 
against  invasion,  were  vested  with  chartered  privileges 
from  a very  early  ^riod.  The  port*  are.  Ilostings, 
Koinney,  llvtbe,  Dover,  Sandwich,  WInchclsea,  a.M 
Bye:  Deal  was  afterwards  mcoriM)ra(ed,  and  made  sub- 
ject in  some  particulars  to  Sandwich.  In  early  times  they 
furuisbed  among  them  nearly  all  the  sbippuig  requlra 
3 U 4 
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hy  l>H'  ftUlc,  aiul  <'>-(.‘11  aflrr  the  formation  of  a iul«on.tl 
■taty.  won*  nHii|M;llc«l  to  at^Ut  it  witti  tlirlr  vcuoi^.  In 
ill**  limeofHdwiin!  1.  they  win-  r*-quin.xi  lo  nr*Mi«U-.  fully 
i-iiuliiiKtl,  at  their  oun  c\»t«  -^7  thiiK.  Ul  of  whuit  were 
riiriii>ncti  tiy  liiistiit}(«.  In  return  l^or  lhc«e  MTviev*, 
which  liavi*  limit  cfas***!  t‘>  !>•'  rtiulen-d,  excqit  formally 
at  corunatlon*.  thetn  corporate  to«ii»,  toxethor  with  *i*i 
ntlicra  lulioriUiKiti*  to  th<*tn,  enjoyi'il  tin*  privUcKO  of  ex* 
i'Uiiiliou  IVotit  «<  r\icron  rmmty  juru*«  and  In  the  militl^ 
and  liie  power  of  riiminal  and  civil  juriMliiiiim.  even  ia 
capital  caiu'ii,  in  courts  peculiar,  held  under  the  authority 
vit  the  lord  wanlon.  Thc-sc oxclusUo  privilege*  were  *uu 
feri'il  to  continue,  nmcli  lu  the  injury  of  the  c«>mrnui)itr 
at  l.irgr.  and  even  of  the  town*  tlicinM-lve*,  till  the  I’arf. 
ami  Mull.  Heform  Act*  r«*duced them,  with  the  rvivrvalluu 
of  liic  •4'»sl<msM'ourt  and  tl>e  exemption  from  *ersiiig  on 
county jurti-ii,  totlioleveiofirthcr  town*  |>u»M-*ainga  really 
t<tpul  importance.  (DnUatro^'t  Sn**cjt ; Part.  Ht-p  Ac.). 

II  ATI-'IKI.I).  a town  and  par.  of  Knglaud,  co.  Hcrt* 
had,  humi.  liromlwatcr.  Area  of  {mu*.  I2.7UO  acre*; 
{Hip.  of  do.,  in  I'Ol,  .1..V.O.  The  town  i*  >ituatc«l  near 
the  bc.!.  in.  N.N.W.  tamdoii,  iuhI  7 in.  H St.  Alban*, 
riii*  phu  e wa*  granteti  in  the  lOtli  century  to  the  Abbey 
ul  l.ly ; and  on  the  eunvt*r8ionof  the  latter  into  a bl<hop« 
ric,  the  manor*hou«e  iKi  aim*  a paUre  of  the  bishop*, 
wlienre  it  hai  lM*im  ralieil  Hishop*  llatlietd.  Queen 
l-'lualH*th.  who  Inut  rcfideit  in  the  bish'ip**  palace  for 
«<ime  time  prerloiuly  to  her  acevrsiou  to  the  ihrmie, 
and  was  >ery  much  utlacluii  lo  the  placr,  prt*vailed  on 
tiiebihhopof  Kly  to  alienate  it  to  the  rrowtt.  in  exchange 
for  other  property,  in  the  succeeding  reign,  James  I. 
e\chim/e>i  tiitf  manor  of  H.dlield  with  hi*  nitiiister, 
K'llK'tt  i'ecit,  Karl  of  .’^.didiiiry,  f<>r  the  manor  mid 
p.irk  of  ‘I’hi'oivilils.  Its  new  m:i>ter  erected  the  prewnt 
iii.i.niriei  nt  qiuiirangtilar  inansiim,  one  of  the  tine*t 
sp>*riineii4  of  the  iiaruiiial  iHiilding*  of  tli.it  age.  few 
>e.irs  since  it  w.i*  nialerully  injuriHl  by  (in*;  but  it  has 
in'cti  rci-toriHl.  w Itli  great  ta*le,  tpdte  in  the  old  style. 
Tilt*  town  j<  smaii,  mid  unimportant;  it  ha*  a iiand- 
t'lmu  diiirch,  with  an  embattled  tower,  and  a iHiriaU 
i‘i.»ceofthe  .•“iall^lmry  family.  ftArmneev's  tlcrlfuriiihirc.) 

IJ.AVANNAH,  or  II.VVAN.A  (.S|>;ui. //tiArrsw,  “ the 
harbour*'),  n large  and  liourishing  marit.  and  eumnier. 
cial  city,  tlie  cap.  oC  the  isi.  of  Cuba.  and.  perhm>».  next 
to  New  York,  the  greatest  eiu|>ortuut  in  the  VV.iiemi- 
sphere.  It  slnuds  on  the  N.\S'.  ciNtst  of  the  island,  aiul 
on  the  \V.  Bide  r>i  one  of  ilie  Qne>t  hartiour*  in  the 
world  : I.U.  H*  I.V'  N.,  hmg.  rr  CV'  W.  The 

)K*p.  of  the  city  and  »ubiirb*,  at  the  undermentioned  |»c- 
rioils,  WiU  aM'ertiinud  to  tie  lu  fullowi:  — 
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To  ihu  (Mtp.  in  iSS7  imitt  lie  adiK*d  the  |>op.  of  the 
hospltidk  .ami  prison*.  th<*  gnrri*on,  and  *tr.aiigers,  mak- 
ing the  whole  ulmut  llV.o.-O;  and  llu>  total  pop.  is  now 
probaltly  not  far  short  of,  if  it  do  not  exceed,  |;i.^,(XlO■ 
^lUnnhiUtli.  Ettni  /V//fryu<‘,  ^c.;  Tumlfuif  $ Cuita, 

From  H*  |M*«itlcm,  wliu.h  coinni.onds  bolli  inlets  to  liic 
tiulph  of  Mexico,  its  great  strength,  and  excelltnit  har- 
lK>ur.  the  lluvamiah  is,  in  n |H>iitical  |>>mit  of  riew.  by 
far  Iho  mu«t  imporbiul  marlC.  station  in  the  W.  Indies. 
For  a king  |H*ri<Kl  It  mgriwM^l  almost  tlie  whole  iureigu 
trade  of  Cub-a  ; but  siiice  the  relaxation  of  tliu  old  rolo- 
uUl  system,  i.arioui  )K>rts  (such,  for  Instaiire.'  a*  that  of 
MiOaiuas).  that  were  hardly  known  30  years  ago,  have 
become  pW'c*  of  great  commercial  iiniKtitance.  Thu 
rapid  extension  of  the  commerce  of  this  Havauiiah  ta, 
therefore,  entirely  to  In;  oacribed  to  the  freedom  it  now 
enjoy*,  and  to  the  great  iiicrea.se  of  weoltli  and  no(i,  in 
the  city,  mid  geuerolly  throughout  the  laland.  'I'lie  t>orl 
of  ii.iv.mnali  1*  the  dnest  in  the  W.  liuUes,  and  um;  of 
the  best  anywhere  to  be  met  with.  The  entrance  is 
narrow,  Uit  itir  water  is  detm.  without  lur  or  obstruc- 
tton  of  any  sort,  and  w ithin,  it  expands  into  a inoguifi* 
iX’nt  bay.  capable  of  accommodating  l.OU)  large  ships; 
vessels  of  the  greatest  draiiglil  of  waU*r  coming  close  lo 
tm*  ipiays.  'I'lie  city  He*  along  the  entrance  to  and  on 
till-  W.  side  of  tile  l>ay ; the  suburb  Kegla  is  on  the 
op|M>site  side.  'J'he  Morro  and  Fuiita  castles,  tlie  fur- 
iner  on  the  K.  and  the  l.-itlfr  on  the  \V.  side  <»f  the 
eiitraiire  of  the  harbour,  are  strongly  fortilieil,  os  is  the 
rotire  city  ; the  rltadel  is  alto  a fortress  of  great 
slieiigth;  ami  fortificatmn*  have  U‘en  erected  on  such 
of  (lie  iieightxmriiig  height*  as  coinmniHl  lln*  city  or 
(hirt.  The  i'Uy-)»ro|K*r.  which  sbuids  iijnin  lercl  ground, 
i.salioul  'J.llHtkd*.  ill  length  by  l.'AXi  broail,  mid,  even 
111  l'«io.  ciml.ifiii'd  le»*  than  li.tlf  the  tni,d  |>op.  It  Is 
. '|>.>i,Uetl  im  the  VV.  I>y  a tiilUi  aiwi  glacis  rnim  lis  sub- 
iM(i»  of  S.tUi*i  t:uiHlahi|*r-,  Jr-sus- Mari.a,  i'erru.  and 
lloKou.  Wilbiu  the  walls,  the  ktiLxU  otc  narrow, 
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crnok»l,  and  mostly  uiipavni  ; Imt  In  the  submli*.  par- 
tteularly  Saliid,  they  are  wider  an<l  lietter  l.dd  mU.  I'lic 
Ilavainiah  was  furiiwrlv  very  much  ex|>o*td.  in  tin*  .ui- 
luinn,  lu  the  ravages  of  the  yellow  fcvei,  owing  partly  to 
lb«  tilth  of  the  city,  ll>e  want  of  common  sewci*.  and  the 
contiguity  of  marshes  ; but  of  late  years,  the  cleauUue»s 
and  police  of  all  iKirts  of  the  town  haw  been  v<*ry  nia- 
teriruly  improvec,  and  fever  is  imn-h  less  prevalent  and 
latal.  The  hou»es,  within  the  walls,  are  all  of  , 

without,  they  are  of  various  maU'rials.  The  public  t^li- 
&ce«,  such  as  the  cathedral,  government  huuM*,  admU 
rally,  ars^’nal,  gwimral  post-ollice,  and  royal  toliairu 
factory,  are  less  remarkable  for  beauty  than  tolktiiy 
of  construction.  Uesidet  the  catheili  al,  which  contaiiu 
the  ashes  of  Columbus,  removed  tiiitber  frenu  .St.  i>n>- 
miiign  in  17%,  there  are  U }iar.  churches.  f>  others  ron> 
nected  with  hospiult  aiul  military  orders,  A cha|M*l*  or 
hermitages,  II  cunvenU,  a university,  3 colleges,  a biw 
taalc  ganleii,  anatomical  umsciiin  and  lecturc-roums. 
Ml  acMleiny  of  paintiug,  a schiMil  of  luitlgation,  and 
above  7U  ordinary  scIkmiIs  for  both  sexes.  The  charltabU* 
institutions  consist  of  the  iUua  ttcal  dc  A**i</)ccfsct<i.  a 
peiiitirotiary  or  tnagd.-deii  asylum,  a foundling;  asyluia, 
aiwi  7 hospital*,  one  of  w hirh  comprise*  a lunatic  asylum. 
Th«*C^»i  Huii  ai»o  IkW  within  fU  walls  two  other  lunatic 
asylums,  with  about  IMi  (lotienl*.  an  hosplral  for  the  aged 
and  Infirm,  boys' and  girls’ schools,  Ac.  The  nsrenues 
of  this  liutllutiou,  dertvcii  from  lamlixt  and  houseiioid 
property,  donations,  sulrsciiptJons.  govenimcnt  grants, 
taxes  on  tlw  flour  linportni  at  the  Havaimali  and  Ma- 
tansas,  on  public  billiard  tables,  iaiHliug-places,  a poll 
tax,  ami  ratious  other  soorcet.  amount  to  from  ^&.nut> 
to  6U.<JU0  dollars  a year,  the  wlwdc  of  whirh  sum  ts  an- 
nually ex|M*ndcd  on  objects  of  the  ch.vrity.  There 
are  3 theatres,  an  ampiiitheatre  for  buli-Ugbta,  aiul 
several  handsome  nuldlc  proinriMiti**.  TIk*  arsenal  ami 
iluckyani  are  at  the  cxliciniiv  of  the  city.  In  tl>c 
latter,  -I'J  ships  of  the  line,  ‘/i  frigates,  7 |>ackct  ships, 
and  rminy  w.vr  brig*  and  schmincrs  hare  iMt-n  built.  The 
snw-milis  tliere  are  turned  by  water  from  an  A4ueduct, 
which  also  supplies  the  *hi|>)nug  Ui  the  |>ort. 

At  the  village  of  (?.-isa  iliauca,  on  the  opposite  side  of 
Xlic  hnrbuur.  tliere  are  also  sonic  wharfs  ami  shipyards, 
at  which  vessels  of  ail  cUsS(*t  may  be  laid  up.  litteil  inu, 
or  renaired.  This  village  is  notorious  as  tlic  revurt  wf 
the  slavers  freqiK'ntiiig  the  HaranuAh.  at  which  port  a 
considerahle  number  of  the  slaves  brought  into  Culxa  are 
landed.  For  accuuni*  of  the  prlud|>al  articles  of  Import  and 
export  nt  the  Havaimali.  the  amniiiit  of  duties  levied  uu 
S^ilsh  and  foreign  trading  ve»«<*l8.  Ac.,  see  Ccua.  Tbe 
following  table  shows  the  quantities  of  sugar  and  cofTce 
exported  from  llielLwaimah  In  l '*3'*  and  S’.!,  s|K*cifyliig  tlu* 
countries  to  wlilch  these  staples  were  priuci|uilly  sent  i'-' 
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The  quintal  of  4 arrolias  contains  I0l|  lbs.  F.ngllsh  ; 
the  arroba  of  wine  o^  spiiits  .=  nearly  4*1  Knglish  galls.; 
the  fanega  = nearly  3 bushels;  and  the  vara  = *lniA  Ru- 
gUsh  yard:  the  dollar  is  worth  nbmit  4s.  Grf.  The 
markets  of  the  city  are  well  furnished  ; in  the  year  IMiy, 
the  consumption  of  meat,  maize,  manioc,  vrgetablos, 
brandy,  milk,  eggs,  forage,  ami  smilf  amounte<l  to 
4,4M>,0(io  piastres,  and  provisions  were  brought  daily 
from  the  country  by  'i.CXXl  ix‘aslt  of  burdim.  A railway 
coniKsdlng  the  Ilavann.'di  with  Gaines,  a town  4S  ir.  iu> 
land,  WAS  ronipleli*d  in  1k;o. 

The  Havannal)  is  an  episcopal  tee.  the  scat  of  the  pro> 
vincial  guvernment.  and  the  residence  of  all  the  culonUt 
authorith**,  rxcci»l  the  judget  of  the  siinrcme  court  of 
juttice,  w hich  siu  at  Fiurto  I’riucipo.  'I  he  princijial  im* 
lions  of  Knro|ie  and  America  have  mtisulc  reshlent  at  this 
city.  It  ho*  an  exlentive  manufActiirc  of  clgais.  for  w liich 
it  u widely  celebrated ; it*  oilier  miuiufactures,  of  co:u**o 
woollens,  straw  hats,  Ar.,arerouii>aral>vcly  iniini^HirtatU. 

This  city  wa«  foumh-d  in  l.'ill,  by  Diego  Vehe*quex  ; it 
w;u  taken  by  a iTciirh  piraU*  in  K>i;3  ; afterwards  liy  tlie 
Kngluli,  French,  and  biu'cancer* ; and  again  by  the 
Rngiisii  in  I76i,  by  whom  it  was  restotod  to  Npain  at  the 
pt*acc  ot  17*ut.  ( flHtntutUU't  Kuiu  I'n/tfiquc  tmr  rjt/tf  4e 

Otha  ; Tif  Ht>uU'$  Cuba  ; Part,  /itporis.) 

HAVKbFOKD-WIvSr  (calh-tl  by  the  Welsh  Iltrl- 
Jurdtiu  a pari,  bur.,  market-town,  river  ]H>rt,  and  co.  of 


IIAVUR  (LK). 


If  in  a.  Walcn,  locally  in  the  co.  Ponjl)roV,e.  nf  which 
U i«  t)i4'  ia|>.,  on  the  t'knidy,  near  wherf*  it  Into  n 
cn-rk  Ktn-tHiiiig  frum  the  N.  title  of  Milftirtt  Haven,  'iMA 
in.  W.  I)jr  N.  I<t»ntii>n,  ami  W in.  W.  by  S.  Cacmiartlien. 
■riu:  CO.  of  the  town,  which  rslemU  over  a contitltTabJc 
viitlrirt,  had,  in  a {lom  of  3,91.^ ; but  in  contet]umce 
of  .idditiuns  made  by  the  Uountlnry  Act,  the  nop.  of  the 
prt'tetit  pari.  lK>r.  amounted,  in  HOI,  to  about  4,At>0.  Thla 
town  *'  it  di«)Kited  in  a very  picture«()ue  manner  on  the 
»ith‘9  ami  at  the  bottom  of  very  tteep  hitU : the  river 
Cleddy  Mstes  thruuiih  iu  B.  part,  terminating  in  the 
creek,  ut  (Kitltion  givea  it  an  irregular  appearance; 
and  the  imrrnwnett  of  the  ttrects  and  want  uf  pror>or 
pitching  ami  paring,  deprive  it  of  an  air  of  retpertabilily 
which  the  number  of  giH>d  thupaand  boutet  would  other* 
write  trciire  it.”  ami  A/.  Jtotmd.  It  hat 

lately  been  paved  and  lighted  with  gat.  High  Street 
and  Market  Street,  however,  Dotwithttonding  Hie  tm* 
nrnvemetitt  in  paving,  arc  itilt  lUnnroutly  steep.  The 
tiaiiiitonmst  of  the  churches  is  Hi.  Mary's,  a cathedral* 
like  structure  of  pointid  architecturt:,  surmounted  by 
a large  square  tower.  St.  Martin's  is  an  extensive  and 
lofty  structure,  apparently  an  appendage  to  the  castle, 
sukI  has  a tower  amOpIrc.  Outsiilc  the  (own,  at  (he 
top  of  the  hill.  Is  St^xhnmas's,  said  to  have  61*00  huilt 
in  I’J'i.'Si  niid  there  is  a low  turretnl  church  at  Pren* 
di  rgasl.  There  are  sevcrid  chajicls  for  Methodists,  Pres- 
byterians, Daptists,  nml  the  Sucitty  of  friends.  A cha* 
rity  school,  for  clothing  and  esliirating  24  tmys  and  li 
girU,  was  fmimkd  in  IGH4  ; ami  a free  grammar-school 
was  csLabllfihetl  in  H>14,  and  emlowed  with  lands  (now 
K-t  for  90/.  yearly),  for  the  gratuitous  ixliication  of  the 
smis  nf  poor  hurg»*s»ei.  The  tuwn-hall  is  a re»i>ecl*hle 
biiiidiiig,  but  placed  so  as  to  obstruct  the  view  nf  St.  Ma- 
ry's  church.  A inarkct-honse,  built  by  the  cnrpi'ratlon, 
was  opi’iiixl  In  Pl'J.’v.  A gtiusl  .nml  w<‘ll-ixiiidurt«x1  mmlern 
g inlsUmils  on  the  green,  ne.nr  St.’J'homas'scimrch.  Over- 
h.vnging  the  town  is  the  ruinoil  ket*iiof  an  old  costlc  ; and 
within  the  precincts  of  an  old  orpiry  of  Black  (*amm$, 
S4itm'  rnlns  of  w inch  are  yet  skniidnig,  a dockyard  atul  quays 
h.ive  lH*cn  constf  ucttnl  for  the  convenience  of  the  shippin’g. 

••  llaverforil-wcst  Is  principally  occupied  by  shop- 
k(N.*prrs,  mechanics,  and  iH^rsmis  uf  mcalerale  liidcpcmU’iit 
f»rtun<*s,  for  whom  the  cnoapiiess  of  the  place  is  an  attrac- 
tion. Pr  ovisions  are  che.Hp;  hnnu^-rciit  is.  however,  not 
very  low,  as  compared  with  this  part  of  Wales  ^ perliaps 
it  wouhl  Ik*  more  accurate  to  state  that  the  houH*s  of  gen- 
tli'im-n  here  are  on  a very  rt*spoctabIe  scale;  sothat  though 
hnusirs  are  fuiind  to  have  large  rents,  they  are  not.  pru- 
I*erly  sjieaking,  dear.  Workmen's  wages  arc  low  ; trmse 
of  good  mech.vnics  averaging  from  I4j.  to  2<is.  w«x*kly. 
1’he  Uiwcr  orders  us«  cnim  or  coal  mixed  with  cl.vy  for 
tiring ; and  this  is  brought  from  a distance  of  nlwiiit  3 m.; 
Mhvls  of  the  la-tter  sort  la'ing  hronglit  tiy  water  from 
Ni‘W|>oriand  I.ivvrjiool.  k'esseis  of  IW  tons  can  come 
up  to  (lie  town  at  spring  tides;  but  at  n<‘aps,  vessels 
much  excetaliug  30  tons  ronnot  come  un.  Hard  €*001,  for 
m.vliiiig.  is  pxiKirtcd  to  the  S.  coivst  of  Kngland,  oihI  even 
t<i  t.undon  ; tnop  gornU  are  brought  by  winter  ; and  nbont 
liolf  a dozen  timber-ships  unlade  here  in  the  year.  Put- 
ter and  oats  are  exported ; but  the  roost  imjiortant  miilve 
commmlity  it  (he  cattle,  a grr.U  quantity  of  which  it  sold 
for  the  KngUsh  market.  The  custom-house  is  suborvll- 
ii.tle  to  that  at  Milford  Haven.  On  ti;c  whole,  the  place 
is  certainly  increasing  ai>d  improving.''  {Pari.  Jioitnd, 
A large  paiwr-mlll  is  tlic  only  manuHretory  of 
importance  w ithin  (he  town,  the  traffic  of  which  has  much 
decreased  since  the  Irish  steam-packots  have  run  from 
Uristul  instead  of  Milford  Haven. 

Hmerfnrd-west  w.ns  first  chartered  In  the  reign  of 
Ricliard  I (. ; but  its  governing  charter,  down  to  the  pass, 
ing  of  the  Municl|ml  Hi-form  Act  In  IS33,  was  that 
granted  In  7 James  I.*  The  Iwtr.  is  now  governed  by  a 
in.'iyor,  3 other  aldennen.and  1 2 councillors : corporation 
revenue  in  Im3k,  .VV4/.  Haverford.wcst  has  tent  I mem. 
to  the  H.  of  C.  since  the  17th of  Henr)’  VIII.  Previously 
to  the  Keform  Act,  the  right  of  voting  was  vested  in  the 
inhab.  of  the  town  and  co.  pa3riog  scot  and  lot,  and  in 
the  burgesses,  who  became  so  by  birth,  servitude,  or 
election.  The  Boundary  Act  enlarged  the  limits  of  the 

Itarl.  bor.,  by  adding  to  the  old  bor.,  or  town  and  co.  of 
laverford-wcst,  |M>rtion*  of  the  pars,  of  Prendergast 
and  Hgmaston : the  towns  nf  Fisnguard  and  Narberth 
were  then  also  made  contributory  boroughs.  Registered 
ek'ctors  In  the  three  boroughs,  in  IR3S-39,  71H.  'The  aa- 
sues  and  qUATtcr  and  petty  Missions  are  held  here.  Mar. 
kets  on  Tuesday  and  Haturday  ; fairs  fur  horses  and  live 
Slock,  May  12.,  June  12.,  July  Ift..  .Sent.  23.,  (M.  In.  This 
(own  w.'u  anciently  the  cap.  of  the  Kl<‘mish  possessions  in 
Pcmbrokcsliire.  Its  castle  was  erix-tcxl  by  Hilbert  do 
Clare,  first  Earl  of  Pe  i t)roke,  in  the  l-Uli  century. 

IIAVUK  (LK)  (fonncrly  Wrterc-</c-fir<Kr),  a fmtifieil  1 
ti>wn,  and  the  principal  commercial  port  on  the  W.  coast  j 
of  France,  dcp.  S4-lm--Infcrirure,  cap.  arroiuL,  on  the  ' 
K.  bank  nf  the  a'ltuary  nf  the  .Seine,  at  Us  mouth  in  the  | 
Knglub  Channel,  42  m.  W.  Kouen,  and  109  m.  W.N.W.  , 
Purls.  Lat.  4D«  29*  14"  N.,  long.  W.  Pop. ; 
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(.|83fi)  2r>,fiH,  to  which  number  may  he  Uikktl  inor'* 
for  the  pop.  of  the  sliipping  romtantly  in  the  ^rt.  It 
Is  built  on  a low  atluviiU  tract  of  ground  fornicriy 
covered  by  the  M*a,  and  is  divkhxl  iiit«t  2 unequal  p.nrts 
I by  Us  outer  port  ami  basins,  which  stretch  bito  the  town 
I and  insulate  the  quarter  of  St  Francis.  A noble  main 
! street,  the  Auc  de  Paris,  wide,  clean,  and  lined  witli 
good  house-s  and  numerous  shops,  compUdcly  traverses 
the  town  H.  to  N.,  from  the  Place  de  la  Bourse,  on  one 
of  the  quays,  to  the  Ingimviiic  gale : this  is  the  chit  f 
seat  of  commercial  activity;  the  other  streets  prcM  nt 
nothing  remarkable.  There  are  9 quays,  which,  with 
the  High  Street,  form  the  fiivourite  prumeiuides.  Thc 
fortiQcations.  begun  by  Louis  XII. , contiinuxl  by  many 
succeetling  sovereigns,  ami  )N.Tfixted  iiv  NnimU-oii,  me 
about  3|  m.  iu  circuit,  and  consist  of  baslioned  rmn- 
paru  surrounded  by  treitches.  The  tower  of  t raticis  I., 
a heavy  round  edifice  of  freestone,  built  by  that  monarch, 
nearly  70  ft.  in  height,  and  In  diameter,  guards  tin' 
entrance  to  the  harbour  on  one  side,  and  a small  Itatiery. 
mounting  6 pieces  of  cannon,  on  the  other.  I'lie  ciUik-l 
constructed  by  Hlchellcu  in  ir>Ti4, comprises  the  barracks, 
military  arsenal,  rt'sidence  of  the  governor,  &c.  Harie 
has  few  other  public  buildings  worth  notice ; (he  chief 
art'  — the  church  of  Notre  Dump,  a singular  edifice  ul 
the  ICth  century,  the  marine  arsenal,  new  thenlre,  com. 
mcnccd  1H17,  exchange,  custom-house,  rntrr^l-i’ineriit, 
royal  tul>occo-m.nmifw'torjr,  and  a public  library,  with 
l.s.ooo  volt.  It  has  numerous  public  fouiitaiiis.  .'md  is  well 
supplied  wiUi  water,  conveyed  by  pit>es  from  the  vicinity . 

The  port,  which  Is  (he  best  and  most  accessible  on 
the  coa.vt,  consists  of  3 basins  .u?|uirateil  from  each  other, 
and  from  the  (Hitor  |>ort,  by  4 Im  ks,  and  capiible  of 
accommodating  about  -PiU  ships.  A large  boily  of  water 
being  retained  by  a sluice,  and  dlschargid  at  ebb  tide, 
clears  the  entrance  of  (hir  harbour,  amt  prevents  oreu- 
mulations  of  filth.  2 lighthouse*.  .^0  feet  high,  32-*>ft<t 
Apart,  and  exhibiting  powerful  fixed  lights,  stand  (>n 
cape  dc  la  Hive,  a promontory  al>out  tii.  N.N.W. 
Havre,  and  390  feet  alKive  tiie  level  of  the  sea  ; ami  there 
It  also  a brilliant  harbour-light  at  the  (rntrance  of  the 
port,  on  the  extremity  of  the  western  jetty.  Havre  lias 
2 roadsteads  ; the  CTeal,  or  outer,  is  abiiut  a league  from 
tiio  port,  and  the  Mule,  or  inner  roadstead,  about  half  a 
lengvie.  They  are  separated  by  the  sand-baiik  called 
r Eilat,  between  which,  and  the  bank  called  I.et  lltitiii 
de  la  Hade,  is  the  W,  passage  to  the  port.  In  the  great 
rood  there  are  from  C to  tT fnthoros  water  at  ebb : and 
in  tho  little,  from  3 to  3|.  l^r^  ships  always  lie  in  the 
former.  The  rise  of  the  tide  is  from  22  to  27  fet*t,  and 
hy  taking  advantage  of  it  the  largest  cl.oss  of  nuTchant- 
mm  enter  the  port.  The  water  In  the  harbour  d«»ex 
not  begin  perceptibly  to  subside  till  about  3 Iiours  nitiT 
high  water,  — a itwuliarlty  ascribevl  to  the  current  down 
the  Seine,  across  the  entrance  to  the  hxrlxmr,  being 
sufficiently  |wwcrful  to  dam  up  for  a while  the  water  in 
the  latter.  I,argeflc«*ts  taking  advantage  ofthis  circum- 
stance, are  aide  to  leave  the  port  in  a single  tide,  nod  gt-i 
to  sc.x,  even  though  the  wiml  should  hv  uiifavonralilc. 
{dnauairedtt  Commerce  Marit. ; Coulier  sitr  les  I’hares.} 

It  WAS  A saying  of  Napoleon,  that  ” Paris,  Bvuen,  l.e 
llaure,  nc  jorment  qu'tme  ietUc  rille,  donl  la  Seme  est  la 
gratuie  raw.”  Havre  being,  iu  fact,  the  sea-port  uf  Taris, 
most  of  the  colonial  and  other  foreign  products  dcstim-d 
for  its  cor  sumption  are  imported  thither.  Nearly  doubh* 
the  quantity  of  gtNHis,  cstlmattxi  by  weight,  is  importtxl 
annually  at  Hartellles  ; but  the  total  value  of  the  imports 
at  Havre  amounts  very  nearly  to  that  of  those  at  the 
former  port.  The  chief  imports  are  cotton,  si^ur,  coffee, 
rice,  indigo,  tobacco,  hkies,  dyewoods,  spices,  drugs, 
timber,  iron,  tin,  dried  fish,  Ac. : grain  and  flour  are 
sometimes  imported  and  sometimes  exported.  The  chief 
exports  are  silk,  woollen  and  cotton  stulfs,  lace,  gloves, 
triiikeis,  perfumery,  Burgundy,  Champagne,  aiuT  otiicr 
wines,  brandy,  glass,  furniture,  books.  &c.  1'be  value  of 
the  imiKirtcd  goods  In  ItOd  (Including  those  warehuu<*nl 
at  the  end  of  IH36)  amounted  to  194,924,874  francs.  The 
following  is  a 


Tsblb  of  the  principal  Kinds  of  Merchandise  importcxl 
into  Havre  in  1H3I>,  and  their  Proportion  to  the  ltn|>orU 
of  France  generally,  in  the  same  year : — 
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It  thus  appears  that  Ifarre  rereivcU  7>10ths  of  the  i si«crts  cottoo,  Havre  is  to  France  what  Uverpool  U to 
mltoii  imported  into  France  in  1N.V>.  more  than  half  the  I KnKUuui.  We  pubjotn  a table,  eahlbtlinir  the  quaotitiea 
toltocco,  and  wood  for  ca>»inet  work,  half  the  potash  and  of  Mine  of  the  principal  articles  imported  Into  Havre 
ImliKo,  more  than  ‘i-.’idis  of  tlic  rice  ami  d]rc>wooda.  and  | during  each  of  the  teven  yeara  ending  1637  : ~ 
mure  Ilian  a Uiinl  part  of  the  sugar  and  cofTcc.  As  re>  | 
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Most  of  the  goods  Imported  at  Havre  arc  destined  for  ' 
the  internal  consumption  of  Frauoe.  The  coasting  trade  | 
has  increased  very  largely  oflate  years,  as  Is  proved  by  j 
the  great  increase  of  French  wines,  soaps,  and  other  I 
produce  Imported  at  Paris  from  Havre,  instead  of  being  [ 
sent  to  the  cap.  by  land.  The  roHsUng  vessels  transfer 
their  cargoes  to  large  barges,  called  chaJnnds,  which  are  | 
towed  by  steam  as  far  as  Uouen.  and  by  horses  for  the  i 
rest  of  the  way  to  Paris.  Independent  of  the  enbotagr, 
or  coasting  traile.  there  entered  the  port,  in  from  I 
foreign  parts.  7M  tailing  vessels,  with  cargoes  of  the 
total  burden  of  101.330  tons,  of  which  429  vessels,  of  the 
total  burden  of  I0.^.2n2  tons,  were  French.  Including 
native  and  foreign  sailing  vessi'ls  In  ballast,  and  coasting 
vessels,  the  entries  In  InSH  were  4.3M.  total  burden 
ha0.9K3  tons.  'I'he  entries  of  steamers  during  the  same 
year  were  total  burden  IOi,.Vil  tons.  The  latter  ply  [ 
b^ween  lUvre  and  London,  and  the  principal  j*orts  of  i 
Great  Britain.  Holland,  l.isbon,  Hamburg.  LUincur,  > 
Copenhagen.  Petersburg,  Ac. ; and  litt^s  of  sailing  pack- 
ets are  established  between  it  and  Xew  York,  Hahia, 
Vara  Crui,  New  Orleans,  Ac. : some  of  the  steamers 
asctfiid  the  Seine  to  Paris.  The  entrances  to  the  basins 
arc.  however,  too  narrow  to  admit  of  the  passage  of  large 
steamers,  which  are  obliged  to  remain  in  the  outer  port, 
imperfectly  sheltered  from  high  winds.  In  fact,  the  port 
of  Havre  is  at  present  irudcqiute  to  the  growing  Import- 
ance of  its  trade  ; and  in  the  Hnanclal  estimates  (projrt 
rfc  loi  $ur  let  p*rti)  prcumtisl  to  the  chambers  in  l83i*. 
the  French  gnvemroent  demanded  0 millions  of  franct 
for  its  augmrntatiuu  and  improvement. 

There  ladongeil  to  H.ivre  on  the  81st  Dee.,  1^3*. 
436  vessels,  of  the  agprcgalo  burden  of  M).000  tons, 
lluring  the  same  year  4X  shi|vf  of  from  400  to  000  tuns 
each,  manned  by  I.^X)  prime  seamen,  engagi-d  in  the 
whaie-fisbery,  belouKiHl  to  this  |>ort ; but  this  extension 
of  the  trade  is  principally  to  be  ascribed  to  the  encou- 
ragement given  by  the  law  of  IKill;  the  ship*  being,  in 
fret,  fitted  out  quite  as  much  in  the  view  of  catching  the 
bounty  as  of  catching  whales.  The  riutoms' duties  at 
Havre  produced.  In  lH:i7,  lH.t23.‘.'li3  fr. ; In  IHM  they  | 
amounted  to 'i4.«73.l2i>  fr. ; the  reduction  having  l>een 
occasioned  by  the  fonnatlnn  of  wnrelioiuing  establish- 
ments  at  Pari*,  and  other  place*,  for  the  rc«'eption  of  [ 
goods  that  had  previouriy  lieen  warehoused  here. 

I’he  town  has  manufactures  ofeheinhal  proilueti,  fur- 
niture for  the  colonies,  rarthenwarp.  starch,  oil,  and  to- 
bacco, besides  good  building  docks,  ro|ic-wAlks.  breweries, 
Ac.;  and  many  females  are  orcnpieil  with  m.'iking  lace. 

On  a height  Immc<UaU*Iy  N.  of  Havre  is  Its  well  built  ] 
and  pleasant  suburb  of  Ingouville.  In  that  village  Is  the  ; 
Hospice  d'Jlarre,  foundetl  by  Henry  II.  In  llkS4.  and 
removed  to  Ingouville  in  \WJ.  at  which  e*tabll*hment  it  | 
is  estimated  that  about  120  sick  iwrsons.  and  upwards  of  [ 
.^>00  aged,  orphan,  or  Infirm,  are  annually  provided  for.  ; 
(//iigu, art.  .Seine F.ncj/c.des  Uensdu  Mtmdc ; , 
Tables  ; Commercial  Diet.) 

IlAWK  K,  a bor.  of  luirony,  and  eminent  manufac- 
turing town  of  Scotland,  co.  Roxburgh,  on  level  ground, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Tevlot,  45in.  S.K.  Edinburgh,  and 
43  HI.  N.  by  F..  Carlisle.  A small  mountain  stream, 
railed  the  Sliltcrig.  falls  Into  the  Teviol*.  towards  the 
cMrcmlty  of  the  town.  The  country  round  is  mmin- 
l.alnmis  and  pastor,'i1,  except  the  narrow  valley  through 
w hich  the  two  rivers  flow.  The  town  was  originally  con- 
fliiwl  to  the  bank  of  the  Teviot.  and  to  the  parish  of  its  , 
own  name,  but  its  boumlaries  now  extend  to  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river.  In  the  jiariih  ofWlUon.  Pop.,  in  IWII, 
S.lir,;  In  IX3S  .‘i.998. 

Hawick  consistsrhlell)  of  aslngb:  street,  J m.  in  length, 
w hich  forms  the  line  of  the  public  ro.vd  ; but  there  are 
several  mburban  strevts.  of  which  the  largest  and  the 
must  e1eg.iul  is  Ihu  Crescuut.  built  on  tiiu  right  bonk 

• Tlx-  Tr«lnt.  wink  h i*  it»>U  A oitmlArr  nT  the  T«  «nt  Inin  which  il 
r Iki  «t  Kf-t<r>.  It*  eAiTie  tntlw  pnOKTAl  UlWrW-l  ITe-i  A<IaI<-| 
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of  the  river.  The  town,  the  houses  of  which  are  of 
stone,  and  slated,  has  a substantial  thriving  appearance : 
and  the  transparent  waters  of  the  Xevlot  atra  Slitterig 


flowing  over  a pebbly  bed,  with  the  mountains  which  so 
closely  environ  it,  give  it  a high  degree  of  picturesque 
beauty.  The  streets  are  pavtd.  and  Ilghtea  with  gas. 


Being  a border  town,  and  cuntequcntly  of  old  exposed  to 
attacks  from  the  Fnglisb,  the  houses  were  ancietiUy 
built  with  stone  walls,  and  vaulted  below,  without  any 
door  to  the  street,  Imt  having  an  archway,  giving  access 
to  a court-yard  iH'hiod,  from  which  alone  entrance  to  the 
house  was  obtained.  Of  these  structures  a few  specimens 
remain.  The  pres*wit  head  Inn  is  callM  ''The 
Tower,"  because  it  was  originallr  built  as  a fortress, 
having  been  the  residence  of  the  feudal  lumrior  cf  the 
burgh.  There  are  two  bridges  over  the  Teviot ; and 
two  over  the  Slitterig,  one  of  the  latter  being  supposed  to 
be  of  Roman  origin.  The  only  public  iHiilclIngs  are 
the  subscription  rooms  (used  for  public  meetings.  Ac.), 
the  town-house,  the  parish  church,  with  a small  square 
spire,  and  three  dissenting  rocetliig.huuses.  Of  th«>M! 
latter,  two  belong  to  the  Associate  Synod,  and  one  to  the 
Relief.  The  Quakers,  though  a small  body,  have,  a place 
of  worship.  There  Is  also  a small  congregation  of  tnde- 

B'lidents.  Between  a third  and  a half  of  the  pop.  are 
i»»enters.  {FiDh  Heport  qf  CJmrck  Cotumission,  1639.) 
The  means  of  education  arc  most  ample.  In  addition 
to  the  parochial  schoul  there  are  no  fewer  than  13  private 
seminaries,  some  of  them  exclusively  for  females;  and 
the  aggregate  number  of  scholars  Is  rather  above  800,  a 
greater  number,  as  compared  with  the  pop.,  than  will 
(lerbapi  be  found  In  any  other  bor.  in  S^tland.  This, 
too.  is  exclusive  of  children  who  attend  Sunday  schoota 
'I'here  are  several  subscription  libraries  in  the  town,  the 
oldest  of  which,  rontalning  3.-VX)  voU.,  was  establish^  so 
far  back  as  1762.  A Mev'hanics’  Institution  was  founded 
in  fr2l.  ( .Vcir  Slat.  Acc.  of  Scot.  5 Roshurgh,  p.  412—414.  ; 
Educational  Englattd ; Scotland,  Pari.  Paper.)  There 
arc  two  printing  presses,  and  three  reavling  rooms. 

Notwithstandiugits  inland  situation,  its  distance  (AOm.) 
from  nny  sca-purt,  its  want  of  railways,  canals,  or  navi- 
gable  rivers,  lUwick  has  attained  to  great  eminence  In 
manufactures.  It  h."u  pretty  large  establishments  fur  the 
manufoiiure  of  thongs,  gloves,  candles,  machinery  fur 
tanning  of  leather,  and  other  branches  ; hut  the  woollen 
manufacture  is  that  for  which  the  town  Is  chiefly  dUtin- 
giiishe^l,  a di'partment  of  Industry  which  undoubtedly 
owes  its  origin  to  the  command  of  wnler-power  whlcn 
the  Teviot  and  Slitterig  afford. and  to  the  wool-growing 
district  in  the  middle  of  which  Hawick  Is  situated.  I'he 
manufacture  of  rarfiets  was  estalilUhed  in  1732  ; the  inkle 
(a  *|ve*'ics  of  tape)  manufacture  in  1763,  and  that  of  cloth 
in  1767.  But  these  have  very  generally  given  way  lo  the 
manufacture  of  stockings  ami  undcr-clotning,  introduced 
ill  1771 ; and  it  was  from  Hawick  that  a knowledge  of 
this  branch  of  manufacture  spread,  and  was  introduced 
Into  Wooier,  Selkirk,  and  other  towns  b*»th  in  the  N.  of 
England  and  .S.  of  Scotland.  Rut  comparatively  trilling 
progress  was  made  in  the  manufacture  till  the  tntrodur- 
tioti  of  machinery,  which  took  placi’  about  the  beginning 
of  this  century,  since  which  the  business  has  tieen  steadily 
advancing.  vVithin  the  L-ist  few  years  grr.'it  additions 
have  bt*eii  matle  to  the  mills  previously  established  ; while 
several  new  mills  have  b«'en  crecteil  on  a Urge  scale. 
There  are  at  present  (IMO)  1|  extensive  factories,  of 
which  one  only  is  driven  by  steam,  and  the  others  by 
water.  There  are.  beside*,  various  buildings  of  eonsider- 
able  extent  fur  the  operotlrm  of  stocking-frames.  Thn 
following  table,  constructed  from  returns  made  by  soin«> 
of  the  leading  mamifacturcrs  of  Hawick,  wiil  give  a 
toler.ibIy  correct  Idea  of  the  state  of  the  manufactures 
during  18111-39 : — 
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ThU  b Fxcliulv«  of  flanDcIs.  tiUidini;.  blanket!,  ihawb. 
tartan*,  dniKiret*.  and  cloth*  of  vaHout  dcicrl|i(ion»,  the 
affgrccato  value  of  which  may  amount  to  from  3o.flWV.  to 
ao.OCKTt  a year.  The  hosiery  includes  every  siiecle*  of 
texture,  even  the  fliie*t.  The  number  of  work-people 
Kiven  above  docs  not  include  cither  the  females  engaged 
ID  sewing  stockings  (these  being  employed  not  by  the 
manufacturers  but  by  the  stocalng-maikers).  nor  the 
weavers  and  stocking- makers  In  the  neighbouring  towns 
and  parishes,  who  work  fur  the  llawlek  manuCarturers. 
Besides,  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  the  factories, 
as  returned  by  the  Factory  Inspectors,  is  not  a third  part 
of  those  to  whom  manufactures  give  direct  employment. 
The  stocking-maker,  for  etample,  works  on  his  own  frame 
in  bit  own  house,  and  i«  paidjby  the  piece,  and  to  of  others.  i 
Tlie  tuCnl  amount  of  power  employed,  including  one  j 
steam  engine,  is  equal  to  160  hnrse-Mwer.  Coal  cannot 
be  got  nearer  than  tn  m.,  vis.  either  from  Ktals  In  North, 
umbcrland,  I..angholm  in  Diimfrietshire.  nr  Dalkeith  in 
M(d-I..oihlan.  Yet,  in  the  face  of  the  formidable  diffl- 
culties  of  the  dliilance  from  sea  and  from  coals,  the 
woollen  maniif:icture  has  been  protoctitod  in  Hawick 
with  a degree  of  nctivity,  enterprise,  and  success  eulte 
peculiar,  and  hlgi^  honourable  to  the  character  of  the 
manufacturers.  They  in  most  cases  are  their  own  sales- 
men ; and  no  class  of  commercial  men  carry  on  business 
with  greater  liberality,  activity,  and  perseverance.  There 
are  three  branch  banVs  in  the  bor. 

Hawick  has  been  a bor.  of  Imronv  from  an  early  date. 
But  its  present  charier  was  granted  by  William  Douglas, 
of  l)rumlanrlg.  In  1.^37.  and  conflrmi^  by  Queen  Mary, 
in  Ifri-I.  The  charter  is  peculiarly  liberal  for  the  age  in 
which  it  was  granted,  extending  to  all  the  burgesses, 
without  distinrlion.  the  right  or  electing  the  municipal 
authorities.  The  senior  magistrate  has,  since  IK.'Vi.  b^n 
a justice  of  the  peace  cj-  offlei-j.  'I'hc  landed  property  of 
the  burgh  amounts  to  I.OtJO  acres,  .and  the  grots  annual 
revenue  to  upwards  of  470/.  'J’hc  feudal  su^rlorlty  of 
the  bor.  descended  to  the  barons  of  Kucrleugn  till  1747, 
when,  all  hereditary  Jurisdictions  being  abolished  by  act 
of  parliament,  the  Duke  of  Uuccieugh  received  400/.  in 
compensation  fur  the  regality.  From  its  situation  near 
the  KngiUh  border,  H.iwick  was  exposed  to  that  con- 
tinual hostility  and  commotion  which  for  centuries  dis- 
tinguished that  portion  of  the  empire.  It  was  burnt 
down  in  141*1.  It  suffered  severely  in  1M4,  when  the 
whole  district  of  Tevlotdale  was  laid  waste  by  the  F.ngliih. 
To  prevent  its  occupation  by  the  troops  of  the  Earl  of 
Surrey,  in  1S70,  the  inhabitants  themselves  tore  the 
thatch  from  the  roofs  of  the  houses,  and  set  fire  to  it  on 
the  streets,  by  which,  with  the  exception  of  the  Black 
Tower,  now  tne  “ Tower  Inn."  the  whole  town  was  com- 
pletely consumeti.  The  inhabs.  of  Hawick  mustered 
strong  in  the  battle  of  Flodden.  amt  were  there  nearly 
ntirpated  ; but  the  survivor*  succeeded  in  rescuing  thefr 
staml^,  which  is  itiM  carefully  preserved. 

The  people  of  Hawick  are  still  distinguished  by  the 
free  spirit  of  their  ancestors.  “ We  doubt  much  if  a 
community  could  be  found  elsewhere  more  jealous  than 
they  are  cu  wbat  they  conceive  to  be  their  own  rights ; 
more  keen  and  indefatigable  in  the  working  out  of  what 
they  reckon  to  be  their  own  interests : ami  more  deter- 
mined in  asserting,  at  all  hasards,  what  they  deem  to 
be  essential  to  their  own  independence.  Any  thing  like 
a spirit  of  vassalage  to  any  man,  or  any  class  of  men, 
bow  elevated  soever  in  rank,  is  what  they  cannot  brook  i 
and  any  attempt,  from  whatever  quarter,  to  Interfere 
with  their  ancient  or  established  privileges.  It  sure  to  be 
strongly  and  almost  utiiversally  resisted.  There  are, 
moreover,  few  places  where  less  attention  Is  paid  to  the 
ordinary  dlstinHions  of  rank,  or  where  all  classes  are 
more  disposed  to  associate  together  on  the  footing  of 
ejouality.''  (.Sew  St.  Acc.  of  Scot.  ^ Hoaburgh,  p.  36H4t9.) 
Tne  truth  Is,  they  have  always  Ix^n  a free  people  in  the 
midst  of  a feudal  and  comparatively  depen^it  popula- 
tion. Principles  and  worth,  not  mere  rank,  are  valuable 
ill  thdr  estimation.  Since  the  passing  of  the  Reform 
Act  they  vote  with  the  county  constituency  ; and,  with 
few  exceptions,  their  siiifragct  are  given  in  favour  of 
the  liberal  candidnles.  l*he  greater  |K>rtlnn  of  the  po-  ; 
pulatinn  are  descended  from  ancestors  bolnndng  to 
tho  burgh  and  as  there  are  thus  many  individuals  of 
the  same  name  (there  bi’ing  at  pn'sent  no  fewer  than 
six  heads  of  families  in  tne  town  of  the  name  of 
Walter  Wilson),  scdirtquets,  or  conventional  designations, 
have  prevailed  among  (liem  from  the  earliest  record.  So 
Invctrrale  Is  the  prartirc,  tliat  the  ioliriquet.  instead  of 
the  real  name,  w.'ui.  .it  no  distant  (>eriod.  grnrmlly  In- 
serted in  the  pamciiial  register  of  deaths.  Kven  at 
present,  so  general  is  the  practice,  tliat  many  |>crsons  are 
better  known  their  fictitious  name  than  by  any  other. 
Tb«  town  bai  Iicqucntly  suffered  from  iuiutualiotu. 
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There  1s  an  artificial  mound  of  earth  silmtetl  at  tlic 
W.  extremity  of  the  town,  c.illed  •*  tlic  Moat.”  used.  In 
anrient  times,  for  mo'iings  both  judicial  and  dcllbera- 
live.  Branxlmlm  CaAtie,  the  ancier.t  seat  of  the  ticots 
of  Buccleiicli,  and  colcl)rat<*«l  in  Tbc  l.ttjf  r\f  the  l.<ut 
Minttrel,  Is  situate<l  vlthin  *im.  of  the  town.  Several 
eminent  prrs'ins  have  (>ecu  bom  in  or  connected  with 
Hawick.  G.-iwln  Douglas,  afterwards  bishop  of  Diin- 
keld,  and  tiie  translator  of  Virgil's  .f'neid.  was  rector  of 
Hawick  inl406  ; Dr.  John  la'ydrn,  the  crlelir.itcd  piM*t 
and  linguist,  who  died  in  J.ava  in  iHii,  wju  bom  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  to»n;  Dr.  Thomas  .Somerville,  mi- 
nister of  Jeilhurgh.  and  autlior  of  a Historu  qf  f/eccM 
Anne,  and  other  works,  was  born  in  the  burgh  ; the  Rev. 
Mr.  Young,  author  of  Ktuti/t  <m  tiurcrntinyit,  was  a dis- 
senting clergyman  here;  and  Mr.  Robert  Wllum, author 
of  the  WtUtry  of  Hawick,  a native  of  tho  burgh,  died 
here  In  la37. 

HAVE  (LA),  a small  town  of  Prance,  d^.  Indn*- 
et-LoIre,  cap.  rant.,  on  the  Creuse.  30  m.  S.  Tours, 
worthy  of  notice  only  as  the  native  place  of  Des- 
cartes, bom  here  on  the  3lit  of  March.  The 

house  In  which  he  first  saw  tho  light  has  l>een  carefully 
preserved,  and  Is  the  subject  of  an  almost  religious  caio 
and  veneration. 

HAYTI,  or  HAITI  (Carib.  the  mofmtainons  cowa- 
tty)^  the  original  and  now  revived  name  of  one  of  tlie 
W.  India  tslnmls,  iK’lng,  next  to  Cuba,  the  largest  of  the 
Greater  Antilics.  and  fiirmlng,  inclusive  of  the  adjacent 
islands  of  Tortuga,  Gonaive.  Ac.,  an  independent  state. 
Columbus  gave  it  the  name  of  Hitjutnioia,  and  it  was 
frequently  also  called  St.  D*>»tingo,  from  the  city  of  that 
name  on  its  S.R.  coast.  Tho  French  bestowc<d  on  it 
the  deserved  ejdthetof  Ui  Rcinc  dc$  AnUUct.  It  lies  be- 
tween lat.  17®  4(K  aiKl  l‘J®  N..  and  long.  6*11^  'iV  and 
74®  S.V  W.;  having  N.  tlic  Atlantic.  B.  the  Mona 
Passage,  separating  it  from  Porto  Rico,  from  which  it  is 
76m.  distant.  S.  the  Caribbean  Sea.  and  W.  theWindward 
Passage,  which  lie*  tietwc'en  it  and  Cuba  and  Jamaica, 
Its  K.W.  point  ix'ing  4H  m.  E.  of  the  fomu*r,  and  Us 
S.W.  113  m.  E.  of  the  l.-itier.  Its  *tinf>e  Is  somewhat 
triangular,  the  apex  directed  eastward ; but  it  haa 
several  considerable  peninsulas  and  promontories,  which 
render  its  outline  very  irregular.  Greatest  length,  W. 
to  P...  about  400  m. ; its  breadth  varies  from  40  m.,  ne.ar 
its  H.  extremity,  to  tVS  m.,  about  Us  centre.  Area, 
according  to  M*.  Lindenau  {Humboldt,  Pulit. 

2,4.'}0  sq.  marine  Iragues.  or  nearly  39.VI0  sq.  m.  Eng. 
Pop.  estimated  at  from  OfiO.OOO  to  TOOJiOO,  about  a tenw 
part  only  being  white  or  coloured. 

Physical  Oeography.  — The  surface  of  Hayti  is,  as  It* 
name  implies,  generally  mountainous ; but  there  are 
some  extensive  plains,  especially  in  the  K.  The  moim- 
tain  system  is  complicateil,  and  it  is  difficult  to  give  a 
clear  idea  of  it  without  the  aid  of  a map.  A great  moun- 
tain knot,  the  Cibao,  occupies  the  centre  of  the  conntrr, 
from  which  two  pallet  chains,  running  E.  and  W., 
extend  through  tne  Island  in  its  entire  length.  The 
loftiest  summits  of  the  Cibao  arc  considerably  more 
than  6.000  ft.  in  heirtC  In  the  S.W.  Is  an  additional 
mountiJn  chain,  wht^  stretches  W.  to  the  extremity  of 
the  long  and  narrow  peninsula  terminating  in  t'ape 
Tlhuroo.  Between  this  peninsula  and  the  S’.W.  promon- 
tory of  the  island  it  the  spacious  bay  nf  Gunalve,  Includ- 
ing the  island  of  tlie  same  name,  and  having  at  Us  head 
Port  U^ubllcain  (or  Port-au-Prioce).  Tortuga  is  oppo- 
site the  r«.W.  promontory.  The  shores  of  Ifaytt  are  iq 
geueral  bold,  except  on  the  K.,  where  low  and  swampy 
lands  prevail.  They  are  almost  every  where  surround*^ 
by  small  uninhablle<i  island*  and  dangerous  ri«rrs,  but 
they  have,  noCwithilanding.  many  excellvnt  harbours, 
especUlly  along  the  N.  and  W.  coasts.  The  largest 
phUn,  riuled  by  the  Stwtnlards  Im  Llanos,  in  the  S.B., 
extends  along  the  coast  for  m.,  with  a breadth  vair- 
ing  from  20  In  SA  m.  It  is  said  to  be  well  adnnted  to  the 
culture  of  mcMt  tropical  pr<Mlucts,  but  has  always  con- 
sisted chiefly  of  wide  savannahs,  used  for  jiastura  lands. 
N.  of  it.  enclosed  between  two  mountain  ranges,  is  the 
more  productive  plain  of  Vega  Keaie,  little  Inferior  in 
size  to  the  foregoing.  In  the  NV.  half  of  tho  iiUnd  aro 
the  large  plains  of  Artibooite  and  (he  Cul-de-Sac  The 
last  namra,  R.  of  Port-au-Prinre,  is  froni  30  to  40  m. 
long,  by  about  9 broad,  and  was  formerly  one  entire 
sugar-garden,  though  now  almost  wholi>'  waste.  There 
are  several  plains  of  less  extent.  Hayti  is  In  most  (tart* 
profusely  watered  ; it  has  numerusis  rivers,  the  largest 
being  the  Yaque,  Yuna,  \teve,  and  Artibonite,  which 
dlsctnbogtie  on  tno  N.,  P...  .S.,  and  \V.  roasts.  These 
are  navigable  for  a great  p.vrt  of  their  course  ; they  are 
generally  deep,  and  two  or  three  of  them  are,  near  thdr 
mouths,  as  wide  as  the  Tlianies  at  Vauxhali.  Three 
lakes  of  consideral>Ie  sire  exist  at  no  great  distance 
from  tlio  S.  coast  of  IleDriquilln ; the  largest  is  about 
'■Q  m.  in  circuit,  and  has  salt  water,  while  tt>e  adjacent 
lake  of  Axncy  Is  fri'sli. 

The  climaU  of  tlie  low  lands  is  very  unheiilthy  to 
Europeans  ; .md  Mai  kensie  say*  that  “ the  yellDW  (ever 
wuulu  ellectually  Kcuru  the  island,  in  case  of  external 
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a'ttt'k.  if  the  fK>licy  of  abandoiiin^  the  coasts  ami  itn- 
kiii.ymif  the  towns  were  nct«'<l  un.”  ( .NW<’s  on  tjaili, 
\>>l.  ii.)  l‘he  oxccssivi*  heats  ot  the  (lUins,  \c.  arv. 
however,  tcmj*er«xl  lij  fresh  sea  hrtvira  at  iii^ht.  Tlie 
tem)N-rature.  of  ronrsc,  deereasp*  witti  the  elevation, 
ii'.tl  iti  the  luouiiUtiiis  tiie  cuhl  Is  ofXeit  {>ierci»|;.  Tlie 
as  elsewhere  Ivetwecn  the  trunh-s.  is  dividoU  he. 
iwi'4‘U  tlie  wet  ami  dry  seasous.  The  ehaitKe  of  the 
siMsims  is  accoiupauiieti  by  stormy  wiulln'r;  Init  liurri> 
■-.met  are  not  so  fre<)iieiit  as  in  most  of  the  other 
Antilles,  nor  are  e.irth<|uake>  common,  thoii>rli  in  1770 
u ntnvuisino  of  that  kiful  dehtruyed  I’ort.aii  l*riD<«. 

l.ittie  is  know  ti  of  the  Kt’olo^y ; a limeslutie  soimswliot 
uit  itogoiu  to  tliM  of  (UitM,  containing  vesliKcs  of  marine 
is  a ptevaleut  formation.  The  toti  1»  almost  uni. 
verbally  a deep  vegetable  mould,  the  fertility  of  which  is 
SI-  \r<'«-ly  «?qu.'lil(^l.  'llir  mountiiins,  even  to  their  sum. 
ii'iU,  are,  according  to  M.-u  krnxie,  c.i{)4hle  of  cultivatiuti. 
The  greater  nart  of  tl»e  UUml  is  covvrn*d  with  dense 
foresU  of  manog.iny,  Irun-wotkl,  IngwixHi,  cedars,  and 
other  htTgc  and  useful  trees,  or  an  hupenetnible  under. 
w’ihmI.  The  plantain,  potato,  vanilla,  manioc,  &c.  arc 
inili^teiious  ; as  it  the  palnielP)  or  r.d>lugr*trrc.  The 
latti-r  is  “ truly  the  prop  of  the  H.  Ilaytiau.  who  eats  the 
upirT  porlloit  of  it,  builds  .nml  covers  his  house  with  its 
v.irions  )k«ris,  and  fashimts  his  furniture  out  of  its 
trunk.*’  Of  several  kinds  of  quA(int|><^ls  found  by  the 
first  F.uro]wvin  settlers,  the  a^'oh/i  is  the  only  one 
reinaliung.  I’arrots,  and  other  birds  of  hrilti.int  plu. 
mu;te.  w^crfowl,  ive.,  an*  very  ahimdant  ; tlie  allig.-Uor, 
s'.iyinau,  igtiana.  [urlk>s,\c.  atxHind  in  the.  I;irger  nveri; 
sv.‘verai  kinds  of  xeritenU  are  met  with,  and  the  crtula- 
tra  and  iettacfa  alFord  a Dlentlful  supply  of  food  to  the 
inhah.  of  the  coasts,  liayti  produces  gold,  silver, 
ropi«r,  Ud,  iron  of  g'*od  ipuUity,  rock.s.alt,  *c.  'ITie 
lirniclnal  cop|ht  mine  viidds  an  ore  containing  a con- 
si'lnable  atuoixture  ui  gold,  aiul  the  sands  of  many 
of  liie  rivers  contain  a gwxl  deal  of  gold  dust,  small 
quantities  of  which  are  collectnd : the  working  of 

gold  mines  has.  however,  entirely  ceavod.  The  mines 
of  CiUto,  which  hare  long  been  unproductive,  are  said 
by  itidx-rtsun  to  have  j leldi'J  for  many  years  a revenue 
ot  4tg),UhU  pciof  {nearly  lOU.OiKV.)  annually;  but  it 
deserves  to  be  remarked,  tii.al  notwitiistandlng  the 
excessive  dirstnicLlmi  of  the  original  Jnhabs.  in  the 
working  of  these  and  other  mines.  lh<‘  Snanlards  derived 
so  little  advantage  from  (hem,  that  when  Sir  Francis 
Drake  made  a descent  on  the  island  In  I.^Ak,  the 
inhalis.  were  to  wretchedly  poor  as  to  be  com|>elI(-d  to 
use  picci-s  qf  Uaihtr  at  a substitute  for  money]  {fd* 
wants,  i.  110.,  eil.  ISIU.) 

Uittary  anti  ticsourcts.  — In  order  to  understand  the 
progressive  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  con. 
ditioii  of  Hayti  and  its  lnli.-ibilants.  it  it  necessary  to 
premise  a short  sketch  of  their  history.  'I'lic  island 
was  tliivcovercd  by  Columbus,  on  the  &tii  of  Dec. 
at  which  time  ills  miid  to  have  lM>rti  divided  into  Qvr 
Ktnli's.  Having  token  (atssesslnn  of  it  in  the  name 
of  Spain,  Columbus  founded  the  town  of  I.,a  Isabella 
on  the  N.  coast,  ami  cnlablishfNl  in  it,  under  his  bro. 
(her  Diego,  the  Itrst  colony  pl.vnUii  by  Furop«^aut  In 
the  New  Worlil.  The  city  of  St.  Domfnip),  which  sub- 
se«|uenlly  gave  its  name  to  the  entire  islanu,  was  founded 
in  14II4.  Thu  island  is  Iwiieved  to  have  contained,  at  tlie 
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e)NK;b  of  its  di«cnvcry  In-  the  Siunlirds,  alavvo  I,000,fih0  in. 
habs.  of  tlie  Carrib  triltc  uf  Induiis.  lltit,  incredible  as 
it  may  appear,  in  consequence  of  their  whoiesalr  butchery 
by  the  .S|xiniards,  and  of  the  severe  drudgery  they  were 
compelled  to  undergo  in  the  inin<«.  the  nativt's  wrrt*  n*. 
duced  to  about  tjO.oUO  in  the  short  s|MCe  of  l.i  year$  ! 
tHolnr Ison's  America,  I.  1K5„  «I.  1777.)  Tin*  alKmginai 
inhabs.  were  soon,  in  fact,  whullr  deatroyiHl ; and  their 
place  was  at  first  very  inadeouateiy  suppfii.n!  hy  IndLms 
bircibly  carrievi  off  from  the  Ktdiaina  Uiaiids,  and  adveri- 
^ ttirrrs  from  Spain  and  other  KurujH'.-m  countries,  and  in 
I the  follow  ing  century  by  the  lm)>ortatiun  of  vast  numbers 
I ofnrgro<-s  from  Africa.  The  Spani.irds  retaini'd  possession 
' of  the  whole  island  till  lGt>5.  w tien  the  French  ubtaliunt  a 
I footing  on  Us  W.  coasts,  and  laid  the  fouud.itions  of  that 
'colony  th.-it  nfU*rwards  berame  so  floiirUhing.  In  16KI, 
S|odn  cetled  to  Fratvee  half  the  island  ; and  in  I77ti  Uic 

fossessinns  of  the  latter  were  still  farther  augmented, 
t was  Dot,  however,  till  172'i,  when  the  iimnuptdy  of 
, trading  companies  was  put  an  end  to.  that  the  French 
' part  of  the  island  iM-gan  rapidly  to  ndvauce  in  |M^p. 
and  wivilth.  From  I77d  to  ITKi  the  colony  had  altatiiiil 
the  acme  of  Its  prosperity  ; and  its  provluee  .-md  commerce 
were  then  equal  or  sopt'iior  to  those  of  all  the  oUier  \V. 
India  iKlands.  llnho{q>ily,  however,  this  prosfierity  w.as 
as  brief  as  it  was  sign.-d  ; and  the  ruin  th.-it  has  over. 

I whelmed  the  colony  may  sahi  to  Ise  complete. 

I To  attempt  to  give  any  ioleiU^ble  ski-tch,  how  slight 
I soever,  of  the  events  by  wliicn  this  destructhm  was 
I brought  abt>iit.  and  by  wnich  the  blacks  of  H.vyti  have 
I cmaiu’i)iatcd  themselves  from  ihetluminion  of  the  whiU's. 
I and  fuundud  an  iiidciH-iulciit  state,  would  far  excc<d  mir 
I limits.  At  the  epocn  of  the  French  rcvuluthm.  tiie  »«>. 

' groes  in  the  Frimch  p.vrt  of  St.  Domingo  were  estimated 
at  from  4Kr»,oiK)  to  iinu,ouo.  That  a goovi  de.-d  of  dissatis. 
I faction  existed  amongst  them  is  certain  ; but  there  was 
no  dis|>nkilion  to  revolt,  and  the  rash  ami  iiqudicious 
proceedings  of  the  mother  country,  the  delwfc*  and  pro. 
cetNlings  of  the  colonial  assembly,  and  the  dcH.'p.r<K>te«t 
animosities  of  tha  whites  and  mulattoes,  were  the  pro- 
I minent  causes  of  the  revolution.  The  proscripticuis, 

I ruin.  Moodsliud.  and  atrocities  by  which  it  wav  accuin* 

' paoied  and  hrouglit  about,  are,  perhaps.  Ivardly  to  Im 
jiarallelcd.  In  ImK>,  Hayti  was  pruclainied  liHle}>emlent  ; 
and  Its  indepcndcnrc  was  consolidaud  by  the  final  ex« 
pulsion  of  thw  French  In  Ih(KI.  This  w-is  effectc-d  by  Des- 
saiiivcs,  who  erected  tlio  French  or  \V.  part  of  Iht?  islaiul 
I into  an  empire,  of  w hich  he  became  cm)MT<jr,  w ith  the  title 
j of  James  I.  His  dotpotisni  and  cntelty  h.-uing  render<>d 
I him  universally  deU*sted.  Des<aUnrt  was  slain  in  an  itu 
I surrection  in  ikOfi.  and  li.iyti  was  dividinl  among  soreral 
chieftains,  (he  principal  ol  whom  were  ('hristnphe  in  the 
N.W.,  and  Felioii  in  the  S.W.  In  ikil.  tlic  former  made 
blmsolf  be  proclaimed  kitig.  under  the  title  of  Henry  I. : 
FtHlon  continued  to  act  as  president  of  a republic  till  his 
(b'cease  lii  whi-n  he  was  si»Tce»ied  bv  lloyrr.  'Hie 
latter,  after  the  suicide  of  ('bristophe,  in  fM'JO.  took  )m>«> 

, «*s»lon  of  his  dominions,  and  tlie  Spanish  portion  of  the 
I island  having,  in  voluntarily  placed  itself  under  hU 
! governmenl,  he  became  nia«l'T  of  the  whole  of  Hayti. 

I Previously  to  the  revolution,  the  pop.  and  the  cxumt 
I and  dlslritiulion  of  cultlvaled  lands.  Ac.  in  the  Frrncii 
I division  of  the  island  were  thus  estimated  {£Jtcards’» 
■ Hist.  SurPiyy. 
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* Ksituviw  of  Ptun.pesn  Irene*  six)  seafaring  pe-Ji4a»of  frer  |>eppl««f  cUostr  amount  iitg  to  atioal  *44,000,  ami  dMimiic  lUro*  and  nrwro 
iTMXhanln  lo  lowm,  }NTha)<* 


The  whole  extent  of  l.md  under  cuUivalion  in  the  three 
pruvs.  was  7fi3,tC43  carreniu,  equal  to  FngUsh 

acre*,  alwiit  two  thirds  of  which  were  silmitetl  in  the 
mountains.  The  French,  who  justly  cousidcriMi  this  their 
most  valualilc  coiiiny.  cultivated  Ms  territory  with  tlie 
greatest  rare.  Kvrrv  plantation  wa«  laid  out  with  the 
utmost  neatness,  and  so  arrangtHl  as  to  bring  every  portion 
of  the  soil  luto  use  in  Its  prniHT  order  of  succession.  Ar- 
(ificlal  irrigation  was  effected  on  a large  scale,  and  the  ro> 
mains  of  the  Kiuerlucts  in  the  plain  of  Cayes  arc  really  m.*ig. 
luficent.  ‘I'he  growth  of  sugar  engaged  the  largcst  share 
of  attention  ; the  immense  fertility  of  the  soil  making  llie 
average  produce  about  2.71‘Jibs.  an  acre,  or  m'arly  two 
(liiril*  more  th.-m  the  gi*neral  yield  of  (he  Land  in  canes  in 
J.unalra.  iJ'Uttrards.u.  TliectifTce  plantations  were 

also  exceedingly  prtKlurtfvc,  .*md  those  of  cotton,  indigo. ' 
and  c'vcna  had  Ix-gun  to  lx*  proltlic  sources  of  wealth  to 
iitdlvidu.xls,  and  uf  revtmne  to  (he  Mate,  llesidrs  Uiesc 
staples,  large  ouantiti' s of  Indkin  corn,  rice,  pulse,  amt 
almost  every  tiocriiitioii  of  vrgetatdcs  r<Huilr«*<l  for  the 
c«Hi«umntion  of  the  tuliabs.  were  grown.  TIm*  lire  stm'k 
in  Urn  French  colony  consisted  of  about  4U,UUU  horses, 


, 50,00Q  mules,  and  3!i0,nfi0  rattle  and  sheep.  The  S(va. 

' niards  never  p.-vid  much  attention  lo  tlie  culture  of 
i their  portion  of  tlie  island.  The  example  of  the  7'rcnch, 

\ indt'ed,  stimulatcM  them  to  grow  tobarm,  sugar,  rocivt, 
and  some  of  the  other  staph'  products  of  the  Antilles  ; but 
their  chief  source  of  wealth  coniUted  in  the  herds  of 
cattle  they  rcarc«l  on  tlicir  extensive  savannahs.  With 
tlicse  they  supplied  their  French  neighlmurs.  whose  de> 
mands  were  large;  Iwkides  which,  they  exportesl  a gmHi 
many  to  Jamaica  and  (Hiba.  Hides  were  alnv  one  of  tlioir 
chiei  articles  of  ex|)ort,  and.  according  to  Kdwards,  many 
cattle  were  slaugliteird  for  their  bides  only.  The  occa* 
sional  cutting  of  mahogany,  rodxr,  and  other  kirwis  of 
(imiicr.  dye>w'ood«.  Ac.,  ma<le  up  nearly  nil  the  rest  of 
their  r«*sourcri.  It  is  st.ilod  timt  the  French  |iurchas4't| 
annually  iniwards  of  'J.'i.OOO  hc.-)d  of  homed  cattle,  mul 
alamt  3..VV0  mulct  and  horses ; and  th.\t  the  Spaniards 
alto  tran!-miUed  upw.irdt  of  hdf  a million  of  dcdlarw  in 
siKX-ie.  during  the)e,xr,  for  the  purchase  of  gmah.  agricul* 
tiir.vl  iinplemcnts.  and  negrot's.  I..‘vrge  sliipments  of  ma> 
hogany  and  tlyc-womls  found  their  way  to  .S^nin  nncl 
dillvrcul  ports  uf  Europe,  the  U.  States,  and  Jamaica. 
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juui  Ji  fOusi.lrraUo  Intcrronw  wa»  kept  up  wlili  Porto 
Itk'uan<l  the  main.  Mo‘>t  of  the  triule  of  the 

Spani*h  ft>toni»tA  h.u,  howcTor,  Hlivit,  thr  facililies  for 
•muR^lintt  ht'iujt  ipiiU'  as  proat  as  the  adf«ntaK<‘s  «leriv«xl 
from  era«llnK  the  hoa>jr  duties  on  cominerrc. 

The  foilowioR  U an  estimate  of  tlic  arera^e  rx|»orts 
from  the  FrriK'h  )>art  of  St.  Domingo  during  each  of  the 
three  years  ending  nilli  — 
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Ono  of  the  first  effects  of  the  rcTolutiou  which  abo- 
lished the  slavery  of  the  bUicks  was  an  enormous  decrease 
in  the  amount  of  agricultural  produce.  From  1794,  the 
year  In  which  the  slaves  were  declared  fVee  by  thoNational 
Convention  of  France,  to  170*>,  the  value  of  the  exported 
protluce  had  sunk  to  H,rin0,79l’)  livres,  Ixring  only  about  S 
per  rent,  of  wh.’U  it  ha>l  iK.'cn  in  i7t«9;  and  seven  years 
afterwards,  the  country  had  become  almost  a deaert,  not 
only  from  the  watte  of  civil  war,  Imt  also  from  the  indo- 
lence of  the  hlack  pop.  The  famous  Toussaint  L'OuveT- 
ture  adoptotl  coercive  measures  to  restore  agriculture  ;and 
it  U.  we  fielievc.  idle  to  suppose  that  any  other  will  ever 
be  offeetual  in  such  a countrytn  impel  the  negro  to  Labour. 
II, • an  eiUct  lutiM  iu  I8W>,  Toussaint  obliged  every  Hay- 
tian  not  a pruprietur  of  land  (with  a few  oxceptlous)  to 
hire  liimseif  as  an  agricultural  labourer  to  some  pro- 
prietor, without  the  power  subsequently  to  wlthdr.nw  hlm- 
»elf  from  his  service*.  The  labouring  classes  were  thus 
a?aln  r«nilcre<{  slaves  in  fact,  though  not  in  appearance. 
Tiic  use  of  the  whip  was  abolisli^;  but.  on  the  other 
band,  the  sabre,  imiskrt.  ami  bayonet,  in  the  hands  of  n 
military  police,  were  employed  to  kee]>  the  ]K*asintry  at 
work.  Inis  object  was  enforce*!  with  the  most  rigid  se- 
vrrltr ; the  hours  of  lalxmr  were  to  coiilinitc  from 
sunrise  to  sunset,  w ith  a few  intervals  ; and  both  the  cul- 
tivator xml  pronrietnr  were  visited  with  heavy  pains  nitd 
penaltict ; the  former  if  lie  refuseil  to  work,  and  the  latter 
If  ite  did  not  oblige  the  former  to  do  so.  Ky  such  means, 
with  a lalmuring  pop.  not  exceeding  ‘iOO.OOO.  according  to 
lluinboUlt,  the  exiMirts  in  the  roost  productive  year  during 
the  short  sway  of  Tuussaint  were  raised  to  the  following 
amount : — 

. . vr.snoxxw  tiw.  r Tore*  . *5t/nf>ibt. 

— I>Mli«o  • 37/>Ot  — 

Cvtwn  • . 4,U6U,ouU  — I Mulawas  • • y.UHhbds. 

This  compulsory  system  was  followed  both  by  Dessa- 
Unes.  who  at  one  period  raisetl  the  value  of  the  exports 
to  •’i0,t8l.‘<<00  lirrcs.  or  to  a third  part  what  it  was  in 
t?H9;  and  hy  Christimhe,  an  able,  though  a brutal  end 
languinary  tyrant.  Fetion.on  tho  contrary,  abandoned 
the  coercive  plan  : and,  in  consirqiience,  while  the 
N.W.  part  of  the  tsmnd  hm!  the  appearance  of  Industry 
and  cultivation,  the  S.W.  dliplaycil  little  more  than 
occasional  spots  of  culture.  Uuyer,  during  the  first 
few  years  of  his  rule,  continued  the  lax  system  of  his 
pri'slecetsor,  and  the  total  value  of  the  exports  q/ 
Me  mfire  •sianti  amounted,  in  ISlVi,  to  no  more  than 
tbiUars  (4s.  Id.  each ) ! The  stale  of  agriculture 
at  that  period  was  most  deplorable:  every  branch  re- 
quiring system.atlc  Industry  had  fallen  into  dccav;  the 
sugar  plantatinns  had  become  almost  annihllateu  ; the 
pl.iin  of  Cub<U*-Sac,  foimorlr  an  Immense  sugar-gar- 
den. hati  on  it  only  four  pfaulations  of  any  extent; 
tittle  or  no  sugar  was  made,  the  Juice  lK<ing  cither  used 
as  syrup  for  domi>stic  purposes,  or  distilled  into  tafia,  the 
f.ivouritc  liquor  of  the  natives  ; coffee.  In  the  W.  part  of 
the  Island,  was  grown  only  around  Cayes.  ami  In  some 
vmall  paU'lies  in  the  mountains  ; and  in  the  former  loca- 
Uty  at  least  two  thirds  of  what  was  raised  was  lost  for 


I want  of  h-tniU  to  gather  the  protiuce  : ali  other  protliicts 
I were  tHdaiueii  in  small  qu.anlitii*s  only  ; m.ni/e.  the  uuiy 
; sj>e<'ies  of  ci>rn  gn»wn,  was  fr»’»)U*utly  scarce.  an«l  smm-- 
limes  im|M)rted  from  the  U.  St.xtev,  wh«*Tirealsn  a goml 
many  of  the  horses  required  were  otitainni.  The  ftillow- 
iiig  extracts  from  Mr.  Mackensie’s  reimrl  (IH-'7-s!*»), 
though  referring  more  especially  to  otw!  tiistrict.  give  a 
good  idea  of  tlie  general  slate  of  agriculture  in  llayti  : — 

*•  According  to  Moreau  8l.  Mery,  in  17^.  the  plain  of 
Cayev,  one  of  the*  finest  in  the  island,  cont.iine«i  at  tliat 
period  ItO  flourishing  sugar  planutions,  which  were 
calciiUteri  to  yield  annually  from  13>i,000  to  l.Vi  UOO  casks 
of  muscovado  sugar,  the  weight  of  which  Is  iinhulunalely 
not  stated  In  pounds.  So  that  the  obsulnle  amount  cannot 
be  given, 

*'  At  prevent,  the  whole  of  these  100  plant.itinns  are 
still  ftarlialty  plant<‘d  In  rones,  of  which,  however,  no 
: c.are  whatever  is  taken.  About  T.’V  of  them  have  either 
water  or  cattle  mills  for  grinding  tiie  canc,  with  Ixiihiig- 
bouses;  but  gimerally  of  a most  wretched  cuiistruction, 
and  In  miserable  condition.  The  iMuling.houses  hi 
genera)  are  formrvi  by  a shed  made  against  the  old  walls, 
which,  during  the  revolution.it  ro^juirt'd  too  much  labour 
to  destroy.  The  canes  pr«Kiuced  on  the  remaining  2ft 
{ plontationt  arc  traiisportcai  to  those  that  have  mills,  and 
one  fourth  of  the  syrup  or  mol;L<»et  pro<lured  is  allowed 
for  the  use  of  the  mill.  The  whole  of  these  estates  are. 
more  or  less,  in  a dismcmitcrcil  condition,  from  the  small 
grants  made  hy  the  government  to  the  military  of  hrom 
5 to  30  carreairx,  and  from  similar  sales  having  lMi>n 
effected  by  many  of  the  large  proprielnri.  The  parties 
purchasing  are  called  ‘ concctsionnaircs,’  and  generally 
]ilanl  small  patchi*s  of  cane,  which  they  grind  at  the 
estate  to  which  the  land  formerly  belonged,  or  at  some 
other  neighbouring  property.  The  land  is  never  ma- 
ourevf,  and  scarcely  ever  wireiltHl,  and  only  a |tart  of  e;u'h 
year's  pnaluco  is  convertni  into  molovses.  This  arlM's 
princijmlly  from  idleness,  to  which  may  bo  added  the  de- 
I predations  of  cattle,  owing  to  bail  feiicits,  and  the  almust 
I total  impotiltdlitr  of  requiring  sug-ir-works.  firoin  a want 
■ of  workmen,  am!  the  t>nd  failh  of  .ill  p.irtles  roiir<-m*'«i. 

I “ AlMMit  *i,000  hhds.of  raw  sugar,  of  I.UMdlts.  each,  may 
he  considered  the  average  quantity  proiluct'd  by  iho»e 
j estates  i but  It  fiuctnates  very  much.  Few  of  the  plant- 
ations make  more  than  from  3 to  4 hlxli.  of  syrup  per 
I week,  and  that  generally  at  divlant  nerlmU,  very  tew 
I liaviug  the  |n>wer.  from  want  of  manual  lalKmr.  of  grind- 
I Ing  canes  two  or  three  wwks  iu  succe'skin.  Nearly  the 
I whole  of  the  mol.-uses  arc  purchn>e<l  by  (he  distillers  (ihu 
proprietors  l>elng  generally  too  poor  to  frivt  distilleries 
; on  their  own  plantations),  and  prlndiwlly  con*<*rte«l  into 
. tafia,  an  infoiior  spirit,  4..V!iO  hhds.  of  which,  with 
hhds.  of  ruin,  offiOsallons  each,  were  mode  fu  The 

I whole  of  tho»e  spirits  are  omsumed  either  in  the  iinme- 
' dUle  iH'ighbourhrMHi,  or  s«'nt  into  the  Interior,  or  coost- 
I wise  to  Port-au-l’rlnoe  and  other  ports.  None  uf  them 
' are  exported  for  foreign  use. 

“ The  very  little  field  blrour  effeclc*!  Is  generally  jtcr- 
formed  l>y  elderly  ncMple,  princi|>ally  old  (tuinea  negrm  s. 
I No  measures  of  tne  government  can  Induce  the  young 
' creoles  to  labour,  ordqtnrt  from  their  halriiu.tl  licentious- 
! ness  and  vagrancy.  'I'he  few  young  females  that  live 
j on  the  plantations  st'ldom  .assist  in  any  lalrour  w hatever, 
but  live  In  a constant  stiUc  of  idleness  and  deb-uicliery. 
This  iv  tolerated  by  the  soldiery  nnti  military  poliev*, 
' whose  licentiousness  i<  gratified  by  this  means. 

! *•  The  value  of  land  is  very  small,  varying  from  W to 

' |0I)  doll.ars  per  carreau  or  1'81'i.^acro.  In  some  case*. 
‘2(X)  dollars  li.tve  been  givtm.  Kent  also  varies.  It  is. 
however,  rare  tb.it  cst.ites  .are  fiimuii  out  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Caves.  8mati  prtvpcrtivs  of  from  5 to  10 
' carreaux.  with  a Yew  negro  huts,  are  IK  at  an  annual  rent 
of  firum  40to  KXI  doilart.  Larger  ones  of  100  or  200  car. 
' reaiix,  from  400  to  K(SI  duU.ars  pur  oiinuin.  Mtmcy  Is  lent 
at  75  per  cent,  per  annum."  {Port.  Urport  on  liajfti, 
I publisiml  IH?.!.) 

I The  follow  ing  table,  show  ing  the  amount  of  the  ex- 
temal  trade  or  llavti  at  tlifferent  pcrtoiis,  will  tend  to 
' indicate  the  cffixts  of  the  different  measures  of  its  succes- 
I sivc  rulers:  — 


Taulu  of  Exports  from  Haytl,  during  the  Years  17^,  1*^1.  and  from  lh|h  to  182fi,  both  inclusive. 
(From  ilacicmzi'c's  N'o/cs  om  Haiti, .fppcxn/rr.) 
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At  len^h,  howcYpr,  Botit  adopted  coerdrc  mcAcinr*, 
and  In  proimiltjatcu  tiU  Codt  Rural,  which  ii  » 

strinitimt  as  tlvat  of  any  of  hU  nrcdt>cossorf.  it  enacts 
that  every  Haytian  not  employed  in  the  civil  or  military 
lervice,  in  some  manufacture,  as  a patented  tradesman,  or 
as  a domestic  servant,  shall,  under  pain  of  Imprisonment 
and  hard  lalmur,  attach  himself  to  some  estate,  and  em- 
ploy bfmteir  In  agricultural  labour.  He  cannot  quit  the 
country  for  the  purpose  of  residing  in  any  town  or  village, 
nor  venture  off  the  estate  without  a licence  ; he  dare  not 
desist  from  labour  during  the  hours  specified,  nor  take 
any  recreation  except  at  stated  times  ; he  is  prohibited 
from  keeping  a shop,  nor  ran  he  even  send  bis  children 
to  school  or  to  be  apprenticed  in  a town,  without  especial 
permission.  In  return,  the  cultivator  has  a right  to  a 
rourth  part  of  the  produce  of  his  labour,  and  ttie  pro- 
prietor ts  bound  to  pMy  the  expenses  of  his  maintenance 
and  other  agricultural  charges.  However  severe  and 
little  consistent  with  our  ideas  of  freedom,  we  have  no 
doubt  that  some  such  system  is  absolutely  Indispensable 
but  the  misfortune  is.  that  It  acts  only  on  the  labourer, 
while  it  leaves  the  proprietor  of  a few  acres,  or  of  one,  to 
indulge  in  Idleness  and  dissipation,  without  let  or  hin- 
de ranee.  This  Inconsistency  is  aggravated  by  the  circum- 
stance of  the  government  readily  making  grants  of  small 
patches  of  lai^  (10  or  lA  acres)  to  individuals  who,  in 
consequence,  are  emancipated  from  the  onerous  obliga- 
tions of  the  Code  Rurai.  This  plan,  as  Mr.  Franklin  has 
obaiwTed,  goes  to  ** extend  and  perpetuate  the  evil  and  | 1S37:  — 
pernicious  nabits  of  the  people.  When  a negro  obtains  ' 
a grant  of  a small  tract  of  land,  he  cares  little  abo*it  the 
cultivation  of  It  beyond  the  production  of  enough  for  his 
own  immediate  wants ; and  those  wants  are  trilling.  Two 
ur  three  hours*  labour  in  each  week  will  suffice  to  answer 
all  the  purposes  of  the  culture  rr«quired  to  produce  food 
enough  for  hlmseir^  the  rest  of  his  time  is  then  allowed 
to  dwindle  away  in  the  most  puerile  pleasures  and  incon- 
•istencles.  No  object  whlcri  moderate  industry  could 
procure  would  balance  the  insatiable  desire  for  reposing 
under  the  shade  of  the  guava,  and  for  ablutions  in  the 
neighbouring  stream : witti  these  and  a little  food,  all  bis 
wants  are  supplied.  Such  being  the  case,  and  known  to 
be  so  by  the  government,  it  is  enough  to  surprise  one  that 
they  should  parcel  out  their  Umls  in  this  way ; because, 
even  under  the  Code  Rurai,  the  person  holding  it  Is  no 
longer  a labourer,  but  a proprietor,  and  is  not,  therefore, 
amenable  to  it.  Had  the  government  proceeded  differ- 
ently, and  let  the  estates  to  farm  as  th^  were  originally 
laid*  out,  so  many  petty  proprietors  would  not  have  ex- 
isted, but  would  have  remained  amenable  to  the  law  for 
enforcing  cultivation.  From  this  unwise  srstem,  la- 
bourers are  scarce  in  Haytl.  and  the  few  that  arc  to  be 
obtained  are  of  the  worst  character  — negroes  so  aban- 
doned as  not  to  hare  been  considered  worthy  of  inherit- 
ing a patch  of  land.  Hayti  alKHinds  with  these  small 
proprietors ; their  patches  of  land,  with  I heir  huts  upon 
them,  are  generally  situate  in  the  mountains,  or  on  the 
most  elerat^  parts,  on  spots,  as  the  poet  has  described, 

* the  most  inaccessible  by  shepherds  tn>d.'  They  are 
therefore  lost  for  the  purpoiei  of  agriculture:  their  cul- 
tivation does  not  extend  beyond  vegebables  for  the  mar- 
kets in  their  vkinity;  addetl  to  wtiirh,  they  fumlsb  an 
occasional  supply  of  i>ork,  poultry,  and  wild  pigeons. 

**  The  Haytian  proprietor  is  niit  a planter  practically, 
and  he  is  ignorant  of  its  theory.  There  is  nothing  regular 
in  his  system ; It  is  an  anomaly,  a strange  incongruous 
method  of  proceeding,  having  no  tendency  either  to  im- 
prove the  soli  or  beneflt  himself.  The  sugar  planter,  in 
the  Orst  place,  is  so  ignorant,  that  he  knows  not  the  virtue 
which  bu  soli  possesses,  nor  what  it  Is  capaMe  of  pr(v 


thej-  have  each  to  par  nt  h’ast  I.fidO  doll.irs. 
ubiigrd  to  coniine  lheni>elves  exclusively  t 
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commerce ; are  not  )w'rmltted  to  have  any  tranaartions 
vith  rack  other,  to  make  local  speculations,  or  buy  the 
produce  of  the  country,  except  through  a native  hrtAer  ; 
and  cannot  resell  any  excess  of  produce  when  pur- 
chased. The  coasting  trade  wholly  belongs  to  Haytian 
citisens.  The  interior  is  siipnlled  with  iini>orted  goods 
by  means  of  hucksters  (iisually  females),  the  agents  of 
the  foreign  merchants,  with  whom  they  iialance  accounts 
weekly.  Beasts  of  burden  are  commoply  used  for  the 
conveyance  of  goods,  the  roads,  exc^  in  the  N.W..  being 
generally  bad,  and  carriages  few.  The  principal  forrlgn 
trade  is  with  Great  Brit^un,  France,  the  U.  States,  Hol- 
land, and  Germany : besides  which  there  is  a oonslder- 
■ble  smuggling  trade  )>etween  Cayes  and  Cuba,  Jamaica, 
See.  The  chief  British  imports  are  printed  cottons,  mus- 
lins, ginghams,  coffee  bagging,  woulfons.  cutlery,  tin.  and 
hardware,  earthen  and  glass  wares,  cordage,  army  ac- 
coutrements. ammunition,  Ac.  France  supplies  wines, 


liqueurs,  silks,  shawls,  gloves,  brandy,  porcelain,  per- 
fumery, and  other  manuiactured  goods.  The  small  Im- 
p«)rts  from  HollaiKl  and  Germany  Include  linen  fabrics, 
sagging,  inferior  wmllens,  Khenish  wines.  Spa  and  Sel- 
ler waters,  Ac.  The  V.  States  supply  lumber,  provisions, 
hides,  and  colonial  produce.  The  following  is  a state- 
ment of  the  quantities  of  the  principal  articles  rxportevl 
from  Hayti  during  each  of  the  three  years  ending  with 


ArtlclM. 

QuanthlM  vxiwned. 
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discing.  He  considers  not  whether  one  Held  bo  b^tor 
Adapted  fur  the  production  of  canes  than  another,  iiut 

filants  indiscriminately  in  bad  or  good  soil,  in  heavy  or 
Ight  t in  fact,  he  knows  not  whether  it  ought  to  be 
puiotM  with  ranos  or  cottnn,  or  if  it  would  be  wise  to 
allow  it  to  become  common  pastures.  He  Is  contented, 
and  seems  to  be  quite  tatisArd,  if  he  can  but  obtain  vege- 
tation in  any  way  ; careless  about  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  accomplished.  To  ascertain  whether  it  can  be  im- 
proved by  art  or  industry,  is  a matter  about  which  he  is 
unconcerned.'’  {Prreent  Stair  qf  Hayti.  pp.  S14— 346.) 

We  arc  without  any  authentic  information  as  to  the 
present  state  of  agrioilture  ; but  if  we  estimate  it  by  the 
best  criterion,  tliat  of  the  exports,  it  would  seem  to  be  in 
the  most  depressed  state.  Sugar  has  all  but  entirely  dls- 
appured  from  tlic  list  of  cx|>orts  ( and  the  exports  of 
roff<<«  and  most  other  articles  seem  to  be  rapidly  dimin- 
iihiiig.  And  ihii.  after  all.  is  only  what  might  hare  been 
anticipated.  To  expect  that  half  civilise*!  negroes,  under 
a burning  sun,  and  without  the  wants  or  desires  of  Kit- 
ropoans,  should  b;*  equally  IndiiUrious,  is  to  expect  what 
is  contradictory,  and  all  but  absurd. 

Commerce.— T\\e  entire  of  the  wholesale  trade  is  In 
the  hands  of  foreign  meri'hants,  towards  whom,  how- 
ever. the  most  narrow  and  unwise  policy  is  adopted. 
They  nu»  reside  only  in  the  eight  free  ports.  — Fort-au- 
Trlnce,  Gonalrcs.  ra|>e  Hnytlrn,  Port-4-l*late,  St.  Do- 
mingo, Jacqmel,  Cayes,  and  Jermnie,  for  which  privilege 


Id  1^36,  M9  ships,  of  AO.AAO  tons  burden,  and  with  car- 
goes worth  474.74*2/..  entered,  and  ships,  of  the  burden 
of  .V/.48&  tons,  and  «'lth  cargoes  worth  M1.336/.,  cleared 
out  of  the  principal  port ; of  the  former,  S4,  with  cargoes 
worth  102,iC2/. ; and  of  the  latter  il9,  with  cargoes  worth 
867.3AM/..  were  British.*  No  goods  arc  suffered  to  remain 
on  board  vessels  coming  to  the  ports,  hut  are  warehoused 
on  pajrment  of  I {ter  cent,  per  ann.  The  following  giKids 
aro  entered  free  of  duty : — arms,  ammunition,  agricul- 
tural implements,  horses,  cattle,  coin,  and  school-booli^. 
The  im|)ort  of  mahogany,  dye-woods,  and  other  articles 
produced  in  the  island,  sword-sticks.  Ac.  is  prohibited, 
as  is  the  cx{>ort  of  arms,  coin,  old  or  new  iron  or  copper, 
horses,  asses,  and  timber  for  shipbuilding 

The  govemmmt,  though  nomlnallr  republican,  is  in 
reality  an  elective  military  monarchy:  it  is  vested 
ostensibly  in  a president,  senate,  and  cnamber  of  repre- 
sentatives ; but  the  whole  efficient  authority  is  wielded 
by  the  chief  officer.  The  president,  who  must  be 
rears  of  sige  at  the  time  of  his  election,  holds  his  office 
^orlife;  is  charged  with  all  the  executive  duties ; com- 
mands the  army  and  nary ; makes  war.  peace,  and  trea- 
ties, subject  to  the  sanction  of  the  senate ; appoints  all 
public  functionaries;  nroposet  to  the  commons  all  laws 
except  those  00001*0100  with  taxation ; directs  the  rocHpe 
and  issue  of  taxes,  Ac. ; but  in  case  of  malversation,  may 
bo  denounced  by  the  senate,  and  tried  by  the  Hi^  Court 
of  Justice:  hit  salary  is  40,600  dollars  a year.  The  mi- 
nistry consists  of  a secretar)--general,  an*!  a financial  arsd 
a judicial  secrctan*.  The  senate  consists  of  34  mmia. 
above  30  years  of  age,  each  chosen  by  the  chamber  oi 
renresentatives,  from  lists  fumishnl  by  the  presideot. 
Tne  senate  sits  nine  years ; and  Its  previous  mcrns.  are 
re-eligibic  after  a la[>se  of  three  years.  Each  senator  re- 
ceives 1,060  dollars  annually.  The  chamber  of  reprcaeni- 
atives  consists  of  73  roems.  chosen  every  fire  years  by 
the  electoral  colleges  of  the  respective  communes.  Its 
mems.  mutt  be  ‘2.3  years  of  age,  and  each  receives  200 
dollars  a month,  besld«*s  a dollar  a league  for  travcllliig 
expenses.  The  scssinn  of  the  chambers  is  limited  to 
three  months  annually. 

The  High  Court  of  Justice,  composed  of  13  judm.haa 
jurladlctloii  In  all  charges  preferred  by  the  Ii'glslatire 
bodies  against  tlicir  own  mems..  or  agriinst  (he  high 
state  functionaries.  There  is  no  appeal  from  its  decision, 
but  the  accused  has  tlte  privilege  of  rejecting  two  thirds 
of  his  judges.  There  are  A nrovincial,  civil,  nrid  cri- 
minal courts. — at  Cat>e  HayOen.  Cayca.  St.  Domini, 
Gonalves,  Jeremic,  Jacqmei.  Port-au-Prince,  and  St. 
Jago.  compost'd  of  a president,  8 judges,  a government 
commissary,  Ac.,  appeal  from  which  lies  tu  a court  of 
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CAtution  In  the  aipital.  Ordinary  comh)  arc  dc- 

ci4ied  bjjutUcn  of  the  peace,  who  decide  without  ap> 
peal,  In  cose*  to  the  amount  of  60  dollari.  Justiee  i«  taul 
to  Im9  very  cornn>t,  and  the  tralice  1*  verj'  inefficient,  ex- 
cept In  enforcing  the  Code  tiHral.  Fortunatety,  thuiigh 
petty  thefU  arc  common,  serimu  Crimea  are  rare.  The 
legal  code  la  a modlllcatlun  of  the  old  colonial  i.iwa  of 
France.  By  the  coiiatitution  of  revlaed  in  isiti.  all 
Haytian  citiaeni,  whatever  their  origin,  are  diatingulsbcd 
by  the  generic  name  of  blackt.  All  Indiana,  Afrlcana,  and 
their  deacendanta.  after  one  year’s  residence  in  Hay ti.  are 
entitled  to  the  rights  of  diizenshlp ; while  whitea  are  de- 
barred from  ciUier  becoming  citlzenaor  proprietora  of  land . 

Rrhiiion,  EttuctUion,  Ac— The  Bom-Cath.  ia  the  eata- 
bildtcsl  religion ; but  all  other  aceta  arc  tolerated.  The 
citurch  la  under  the  archbishop  of  St.  Domingo,  4 vlrara 
general,  and  31  parish  pricata.  The  government  hot 
appropriated  to  fta  own  u»r  all  the  propertv  formerly 
bidon^ng  to  the  church}  the  monaatcriea  have  been 
aupprcaa^;  the  chapter  of  St.  Domingo  has  now  only 
6 canona ; and  the  clergy,  who  arc  aoid  to  be  in  the 
laat  degree  ignorant  and  corrupt,  rely  for  support  on 
voluntary  contributions  and  fees,  two  thirds  or  which 
they  must  pay  into  the  treasury.  The  established  re- 
ligion la  cuna^umtlv  without  any  efficiency  or  Influence 
in  the  state.  ^lor.'Us  are  universally  disregarded : the 
private  biibits  of  Iho  people  are  charactensed  chiefly 
by  filth  and  laainoas ; “ marriage  U scarcely  thought 
of,  and  the- ties  consequent  on  it  have  not  t^e  shadow 
ef  an  existence.*’ 

Christophe  made  vigorous  efforts  to  extend  education, 
but  many  of  his  schonihouacs  have  been  converted  Into 
barracks,  or  tt^other  purposes.  The  schools  fouudM 
by  the  Sptudaros,  in  the  K.  part  of  the  Island,  have  been 
euppress^,  except  the  University  of  St.  Domingo,  which 
has  still  7 professors,  but  is  little  frequented.  There 
are  some  government  schools  in  the  chief  towns,  a few 
on  the  Lancastrian  plan,  a military  school  in  the  cap., 
and  some  private  academies ; bttt  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic  are  usually  the  utmost  acquirements  of  the 
etiucated,  and  these  are  allege«l  not  to  be  general,  even 
among  the  members  of  the  IrgisUtiire.  It  Is  nei-esaary, 
however,  to  bear  In  mind,  that  we  have  no  very  recent 
and  well  authenticated  Information  as  to  the  state  of 
ilayti.  The  friends  to  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  in 
the  British  colonies  represented  it  In  far  too  fevourable 
a light,  while  the  opponents  of  that  measure  are  beliovi^ 
to  have  exaggrratea  its  defects.  The  establishmeut  of 
Ml)  independent  black  commonwc.alth  in  one  of  the  finest 
Ltlands  In  the  world,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  U.  .States 
and  of  some  of  the  principal  culouirs  of  the  Europ«-.in 
powers,  was  certainly  not  the  least  extraordinary  event 
of  mfxlcrn  times  : and  the  progress  of  so  peculiar  a com- 
munity might  have  been  expected,  on  many  accounts,  to 
have  attracted  a more  than  usual  degree  of  attention. 
But  such  has  not  really  proved  to  be  the  case.  And, 
with  the  exception  of  Mr.  mackeniio’s  meagre,  and  now 
nearly  ontlqiuted  report,  we  have  no  fuller  official  in- 
formation as  to  the  moral,  economical,  or  political  con- 
dition of  this  negro  republic  ; and  are  comjicllcd,  in  con- 
sequence, to  trust  to  defective  and  partial  statements,  and 
to  analogies  which,  though  prolioule.  may  not,  after  all. 
be  well-founded.  That  such  should  be  the  case  is  not 
verv  creditable  cither  to  thU  or  other  civilised  states ; 
and  we  Incline  to  think  that  the  appointment  of  a com-' 
mivsion  to  Inquire  into  and  rejvort  on  the  state  and  pros- 
pects of  the  Haytian  community,  while  it  could  hardly 
tail  to  throw  a great  deal  of  light  on  many  interesting 
ouestioos,  would  be  cordially  approved  by  all  the  Intel- 
ligent portion  of  the  public. 

1’ho  nrmfd  Jorct  consists  of  83  regiments  o!  the  lln?, 
of  2 battalions  each.  5 regiments  of  artillery,  2 regiments 
of  dragemns.  tlie  president's  guard,  comprising  3 regl- 
m«*T»u  of  cavalry  and  2 regiments  of  Infantry,  I redment 
of  gens-d’armerle,  and  8 comp.in1es  of  rural  police ; In 
all  J8.r<00  men,  exclusive  of  staff  officers.  There  is.  be- 
si«lei,  the  national  guard.  com])osed,  with  a few  exceptions, 
of  all  the  males  from  16  to  6<J  Veart  of  age.  These  form  a 
body  of  perhaps  40,000  men,  tnc  lutvcriur  officers  of  which 
are  chosen  by  the  president,  ana  the  Inferior  ones  by 
the  privates.  The  navy  is  quite  Insignificant,  coDsIstlng 
of  only  three  or  four  schooners,  and  a few  small  craft. 

The  public  revenue  is  derived  from  Import  and  export 
duties,  territorial  Imposts,  wharfage  dues,  taxes  on  de- 
mesnes farmed  out,  the  land  lax,  stamps,  patents,  re- 
gistry taxes,  sale  of  demesnes,  Ac.  In  18OT,  the  public 
receipts,  expenditure,  Ac  were  as  follows : 
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In  1826,  the  prc'ldeiii  Boyer  concluded  n treaty  with 
France.  Iiy  the  provisions  of  which  the  indepen<h>nce  ot 
Hayti  wan  fully  recognisisl,  and  its  ports  thrown  open  to 
all  nations  < shins  sailing  under  Uie  French  flag,  how  - 
ever. paying  on^  half  duties  Inwards  and  outwards); 
and  l.'iO  millloDS  of  francs,  in  fire  annual  payments,  were 
guaranteed  to  Franco  as  an  Indemnity  for  the  losses  of 
the  colonists  during  the  revolution.  I'he  first  Instalment 
of  3U  millions  was  paid  in  HOC;  but  it  being  evident  that 
Hayti  was  utterly  unable  to  repeat  the  payment  of  such 
a sum,  the  French  government,  in  lK3k,  agreed  to  re- 
duce Uie  remaining  amount  to  GO  million  francs,  to  be 
paid  In  six  instalments  by  IMC7  : two  of  those  lusUlmeiits 
nave  already  been  disenarged.  (A'iscyc  det  Gent  du 
Monde.) 

Hayti  is  divided  into  G departments  and  33  arrondisso- 
ments.  Next  to  Cape  Haytlen  and  Port-au-Prince,  which 
have  been  alternately  the  capitals,  the  chief  towns  are 
St.  Domingo  and  Cayes. 

St.  Domingo,  a sea-port  on  the  S.R.  coast,  at  tho 
mouth  of  the  Ozamn,  which  forms  Its  harbour,  lai. 
180  40"  K.,  long.  uy  37"  \V„  was  tl)c  first  per- 

manent  settlement  mode  by  Kuropeons  in  America,  ai>d 
though  greatly  diminished  hi  Importance,  has  still  above 
12,000  lonabs.  It  Is  surrounded  by  old  ramparts  strength- 
ened by  bastions  and  outworks.  Its  Interior  Ii  regularly 
laid  out ; the  streets,  which  intersect  each  other  at  right 
angles,  are  spadotu,  but  not  all  {laved-  The  houses  are  in 
the  Spanish  stvle,  and  many  of  them  arc  fine  luhstantbd 
buildings.  Besides  the  cathraral.a  Gothte  edifice,  finished 
in  1 640,  and  reported  to  have  formerly  contained  the  re- 
mains of  Columbus,  there  arcOotber  churches,  2 convents, 
2 hospitals,  some  large  barracks,  an  arsenal,  lighthotise, 
old  and  new  national  palace,  prison,  Ac.  The  handsome 
Jesuits’  college  has  been  converted  Into  a military  store- 
house. No  monks  arc  to  be  sem,  but  in  other  respects 
the  town  has  very  much  the  air  and  character  of  a Spa- 
nish city.  The  whites  and  coloured  inhaivs.  far  out- 
number the  blacks.  The  climate  Is  agreeable,  the  air 
being  comimially  coolH  by  sea  breezes.  The  harbour  is 
both  capacious  and  secure;  it  has  from  10  to  12  ft.  ot 
water  ; but,  owing  to  a bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  tizama. 
large  ships  arc  obliged  to  anchor  in  the  roadstead  ouC- 
llde.  exposeil  to  the  S.  winds.  St.  Domingo  has  a con- 
siderable trade  with  the  interior,  but  its  external  com- 
merce is  now  very  limited  Cayes,  one  of  the  most 
Aourishing  towns  in  the  island,  is  built  close  to  its 
8.W.  shore,  lat.  \tf>  II'  10"  N.,  long.  73^  .W  ly'W. 
Its  harbour  admits  ships  drawing  13  ft.  water  ; those  of 
larger  size  lie  in  the  roadstead  of  Chaicaitdin,  half  a league 
VV.  Several  British  houses  are  established  at  this  port. 
A ronsiderabie  smuggling  trade  is  carried  on  between 
Cayes  and  Jamaica.  In  the  vicinity  arc  upwards  of  80  rum 
dUtillcries.  The  remaining  towns  or  the  Island  are 
now  of  little  importance  {Mackemie't  h'oteton  HatH, 
and  Pari.  Rrportt  i Frtmklin't  Prrtmi  State  qf  Hapti ; 
Moreau  de  St.  Mery,  Hetcr.  Topog.  ei  Heeueil  det  I.ieng 
Prineip.  de  St.  Domingue ; Edufordt't  lUtL  Strrery; 
HvnUrr  tie*  Antillet ; Eneyc.  Americana.) 

Ha/KBUOUCK,  a’town  of  Franco,  d^.  du  Nord, 
cap.  arrond..  In  a fertile  tract,  23  m.  W.N.W.  Lille. 
Pop.  (1836)  4.92C.  Hugo  says  that  the  town  is  111 
built ; but  other  authorities  affirm  the  contrary.  It 
has  •TToral  handsome  public  buildings,  including  tho 
par.  church,  with  a lofty  and  elegant  spire,  the  town- 
nail,  finish^  In  1H20,  a fine  specimen  of  classic  style, 
the  sub-prefecture,  and  Aumistine  convent  now  occu- 
pied by  a college,  primary  scnool,  house  of  charl^,  and 
dc|iA(  of  tobaoao.  It  has  manufactures  of  linen  fabrics, 
thread,  starch,  soap,  leather,  salt.  beer,  oil,  lime,  Ac., 
and  a large  Saturday  market  for  these  and  other  kinds 
of  goods.  {Hugos  Guidedu  Vtfuagevr,  tie.) 

HEBim>KS  (THE),  or  WKSTKRN  ISLES  OF 
SCOTLAND,  the  Hebiidet  or  Ebudet  of  the  ancients), 
a series  of  Islands  and  islets  lying  along  tho  W.  coast 
of  Scotland,  partly  and  principally  In  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  but  partly  also  In  Inc  Frith  of  ( lyde,  between 
btfi  3y  and  6h->  61'  N.  lot.,  and  between  6^  anti 
7®  .62'  W.  long.  The  islands  (seven)  In  tho  Frith  of 
Clyde  constitute  a co.  (Buteshire),  the  others  belong 
respectively  to  (he  counties  of  Argyle,  Inverness,  ana 
Ross.  'I'hc  Hebrides  consist  of  about  200  islands,  great 
and  small,  and  are  usually  divide  into  the  Inner  and 
Outer  Hebrides  ; the  former  embracing  all  those  Islands 
which  lie  nearest  to  the  mainland,  including  those  in  the 
Frltli  of  Forth  ; the  latter  consisting  of  a long  conti- 
nuous range  of  Islands,  stretching  N.N.K.  and  8.8.W, 
from  Barra  Head,  In  lat.  4<J'  N.,  to  the  Butt  of  the 
Lewis,  in  Lat.  6H®  .M'  N.  The  strait,  which  divkiea 
the  Outer  Hebrides  from  the  Inner,  and  from  the 
mainland  of  Scotland,  is  called  the  Hinsh,  and  U. 
where  narrowot,  from  16  to  16  m.  across,  llie  Outer 
Hebrides  are  commonly  called  the  Long  Island,  and 
appear,  in  fact,  at  if  ihcv  hod  originally  consisted  of  one 
lengthened  island,  dlvld«*d  at  a remote  icra  into  its  pre. 
sent  portions  by  some  convulsion  of  nature.  Lewis  and 
Harris  (which  arc  more  extensive  tlun  oil  (he  rest  put 
together),  though  considered  as  K’porate,  form,  in  foct. 
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onlyom*  Ui.inJ  ; ami  tho  wMincU.  «r  anm  of  iIm'  »i*a, 
which  InlcrtCMC  U-twiTH  lh«>  larger  isIamU  <>f  the  Kmui», 
an-  K>  intcr»|>*‘rii«Hl  wUh  inlcU,  that  tlie  range  ii  tint 
nearly  c«ntimi«Hi».  The  fittlowing  table  cuntalns  a lut 
nf  lh«‘  prliirii>al  i«lan«U  nf  which  the  Inner  and  Outer  | 
Hehrldei  are  rcniK'Ctircly  couipoacd,  with  their  e*ti» 
m;itod  eitent  in  *4].  in. 
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TTic  total  extent  of  the  HebrlJc*  may.  therefore,  be 
Cktlmated  at  about  2,7.V)  tq.  in.,  or  l.TOO.hhO  acre*, 
of  which  64,000  are  lake*.  They  arc  dirided  into  30 
tiart»he«,  of  which  5 are  in  the  Island*  in  the  Frith  of 
Flydc.  17  In  the  Inner  Hcbride*.  and  8 In  the  Outer 
Hi'lirides. 

The  following  table  *how»  the  pop.  of  the  HebrlJo* 
in  IH4I1  anti  1831 ; with  the  niiTnlK'rof  male*  and  fanalo, 
and  of  Caxnilies  ,'uitl  hihahiicd  house*  in  1H3I. 
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A*  the  total  number  of  acn**  i*.  according  to  the  fore-  | 
going  table.  1,700,000,  ami  of  in  lividunls,  in  iKtl,  104.021 , I 
it  follow*  that  the  arerage  tleii*ity  of  the  itop.  I»  nearly  48  | 
l4»  a sq.  m. ; while  the  average  pop.  of  the  rest  of  Scut-  j 
land  U Mi  to  a *q.  m. 

'I'he  pop.  ba*  considerably  increased  tineo  the  census 
of  1H.11.  The  increase  In  the  Outer  Hebrides,  In  1H36-3M, 
wai.1S75;  in  the  IniKT  Hebrides,  including  Buteshire, 
V.C6N : ttiUl,  .^.440.  Of  tlic  200  islands  of  which  the  , 
liettrlde*  consist,  more  tlian  half  are  *<>  small,  or  to  j 
sterile,  as  not  to  be  inhabited.  In  1hO«,  only  79  wen?  ; 
regubarU  inluiliitrd  during  the  whole  year  ; while  8 were  , 
tciianti?u  during  the  summer,  and  .aluimhmetl  on  the  an-  j 
pro.ach  of  winter,  'fhe  greater  portion  of  the  people  | 
n*«idc  within  a mile  of  the  sea-shore:  in  fact,  except  in 
tlic  island*  of  Btite  and  Islay,  scarcely  an  inhabi(c<1  house 
mn  Ia>  seen  1.000  yards  from  the  sen-shore,  or  3ix)  feet 
alxive  the  level  of  ahe  sea.  (ftfnutrkt  on  Ike  //igAfonds 
and  Itlaiolg  «if  ScoTiand,  bi/  FuUartun  and  Saird.  Glas- 
gow, lH3H.) 

From  the  thinness  of  the  pop.,  it  is  not  t**  be  expectnl 
that  schot^U  shtmidbe  very  commmi.or  be  e.isily  accessible 
to  the  Inhab.  of  every  district : but  each  par.  has  at  least 
one  par«>rhlal  school,  except  liarra,  w hk  h has  no  school 
of  any  Mini.  Ftmr  of  them  have  two  parochial  sclitHtls, 
one  of  them  has  three,  and  two  h.ivc  four : total  numlicr 
of  [».arochlal  school*.  42.  This  Is  exclu»iTC  of  149  non- 
itaritchial  scbools.of  which  those  foundetl  by  the  General 
A**»?mhly’s  Kdoril.>n  C^oramKlee,  and  the  Society  for  the 
Fropagatnm  of  fmriati.m  Kn«»wle<lge.  fonn  a part,  lint 
notwilhsUnding  the  great  numln'r  of  school*.  pana:lii.-il 
ami  m«i-par<Mhiiil.  there  were,  in  no  fewer  than 

3i;  IVi  individtials,  above  six  year*  of  age.  unable  to  read 
either  Fngiisli  or  Gaelic  I {Hep.  qf  Ocn.  A$$rmtdy'M 
Com.,  May.  IR.%3.)  The  folhtwing  Ublo  contains  a sUU*. 
mi-m  of  the  mimlter  of  schottls.  the  greatest  number  of 
•rholars  in  attemUiicc.  and  the  number  of  those  above  six 
year*  of  age  unablu  to  read  or  write.  [Sec  top  of  next 
column.]  , , , 

There  Is  one  par.  (Kllmcnny,  In  Islay)  from  which  no 
return  has  been  reccivi-d  ns  to  tlie  numocr  of  individuals 
•t  school ; Init  taking  U .at  the  rate  of  the  other  Islands, 
It  will  be  about  63U;  SO  that  the  aggregate  largest  num- 


ber of  persons  at  school  in  the  Hebrides  Is  10.21.1.  or 
nearly  a tenth  p-art  of  the  |top.  If  this  proportion  con- 
tinue (and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  will 
inerrase  rather  than  diminish),  there  will  very  smm  not 
be  a single  individual  in  this  group  of  islands  (except 
perhaps  In  remote  or  very  thinly  peopled  comers) unable 
to  read  or  wrtu>.  It  will  be  ohs«'rveu.  th.at  the  means  <if 
education  are  the  most  llmit**d,  and  the  number  of  jwr- 
sons  uneducatiM  greatest.  In  the  Outer  Hebrides.  In 
some  of  the  smaller  islands,  such  as  Ganna,  Iltim,  Ac, 
there  are  no  schools,  and  nut  one  of  the  inhab.  can  either 
rcatl  or  write.  ( F.ducat.  Inquiry,  firotland.  Part.  Papt-r, 
Sess.  1H37,  vnl.  xlvil.  ; O'en.  Aghinbiy'g  Ay).  ; and  fW- 
iarton  and  Baird,  ut  siiprd.) 

Gaelic  or  Celtic  is  the  lanmiagc  spoken  through- 
out the  whole  extent  of  the  llebrlde*  ; and  In  snone 
of  the  more  remote  or  thinly  inhabileil  islands,  it  is 
still  the  only  language  used  or  known.  But  both 
Knglish  and  Go«‘hc  are  now  taught  in  alm<?it  every 
one  of  the  schixd*.  and  the  former  1«  l>oc«imiug  com- 
mon, and.  ill  some  instances,  has  almost  *ti{>ersedet! 
the  use  of  the  Gaidic.  A few  families,  rhU*Hy  fanners 
from  the  lowlands  of  Scotland,  have.  <if  laic  years, 
spitted  in  ditfcreiu  iwirts  of  the  llehridrs;  and  this, 
combined  wiili  the  increased  hvcilities  of  communi- 
cation with  the  tow  muntry  and  with  Knglaud  which 
stc.am  navigation  nfRird*.  h.v  had  th**  elfei't  of  dlfTiuing 
a more  general  knowledge  of  the  Hnglish  tongue  titan 
would  oUterwise  have  l>ccn  the  case.  Spi'akiug  of  the 
more  t>o|iulmis  portions  of  ih??  Ilebridi**,  we  may  say 
that  there  are  few  person*,  if  any.  utnler  30  year*  ttf 
Age.  who  do  n<tt  understand  Knglish,  Ihtnigh,  with 
•light  excc|ttions,  Gaelic  continues  the  language  of  com. 
mon  conversation,  iiaellr  was  imt,  till  alxml  the  begin- 
ning of  last  century,  a written  l.angnage*  j hut  the  Blhle. 
and  a gre.it  laricty  of  religious  as  well  as  misccltanetms 
hooks,  have  since  tteon  translatcil  into  It;  and  tiatdic 
grammars  .ind  dictionaries  have  also  l»ecn  publislu-d. 
These  Ihinirs  liare  been  done,  not  with  the  view  of  per- 
netunling  ine  kimwIiHlgc  of  a rude  language,  hut  nf  utf- 
fusing  information  among  the  inhabitants;  but  we  nn» 
by  no  means  clear  that  this  would  m>t  be  t>ettcr  aU-ilnetl 
by  teaching  Fnglish  exclusively  In  schools,  aud  making 
it  the  sole  medium  for  |H>imlar  Instruction. 

The  30  parishes  of  whk-h  the  Hebrides  consbl  have 
each  a )iar.  church,  and  a n?sU1ent  clergyman.  Tlirrc 
arc.  Iwsides,  14  oucad  tticra  ch.'t]>els  belonging  to  the 
established  churen,  6 chajM’Is  belonging  to  the  R.  t'a- 
thullrs,  3 to  PrcsbylerUm  dissenters,  2 to  the  Kpisco- 
p.alUn*.  and  i to  Imlependeut* ; thi?  total  mimUT  of 
plac4*s  of  worship  la'lng  .Vi.  In  some  of  the  islaitds,  par- 
ticularly  Karra,  Kig.  nnd  8.  IMst.  Oatlmlirlcm  alMuinds. 
to  the  entire  cxclushio  of  :dm<«st  every  other  creed. 
The  Catholic  priests  do  not  confine  Ihelr  bUxfUrii 
to  the  islands  In  which  they  have  their  he.nd  qtuirters. 
but  periodically  visit  all  those  in  their  neighliourhood 
where  a single  memlser  of  their  church  is  lobe  found. 
Missionaries,  belonging  IkHIi  to  the  establishcil  church 
nnd  to  the  dissenters,  are  common  throughout  the  He- 
brides. 

Though  a poor-law  has  existed  In  Scotland  since  1879, 
and  is  at  present  in  opcrall««i  In  23d  Scotch  parbln**, 
it  is  practically  unknown  in  the  Hebrid«*».  l.iiniteil  as 
are  tlie  means  of  the  inh.abs.,  the  poor  are  siinpiirted 
exclusively  bv  the  collections  made  at  the  clmrch  diHirs 
on  Sunday,  by  (in  some  cases)  other  voluntary  «Mn- 
Irilnitions,  aim  by  m'ssional  funds ; a legal  .xs*<  ssment 
for  their  lirhoof  naving  never,  in  one  single  instani'c, 
lx*eTi  ado|>b>d. 

It  apjicars.  from  the  f4Bel.-\l  return*,  that  the  poor  rc- 
criving  rvliti  are  only  .os  I to  81  of  the  inhab. : that  the 
average  omniai  amount  givim  to  e.vh  Individual  is  I Is.  4rf.  ; 
and  that  the  cost  average*  rather  less  lh;ui  'i*d.  to  each 
head  nf  p<»p.  The  lowest  allowanci-  Is  In  a parish 
(Kiimuir)  in  the  Isle  of  .Skye,  in  which  .1/.  is  dividiNl 
among  no  fewer  than  110  averaging  scarredy 

Ihrf.  eorh  aiimully,  the  highest  sum  given  Iwing  Is. fid.] 
This  InsigniGcani  degree  4»f  assistance  I*  seartTly  nppre- 

* The  tint  look*  tmt-liUrfil  in  h wmc  a vmlnn  of  rhe  P«atm«. 
ami  a tian»lati»)> of  OH  'diwitct  I'sieihUm,  Uj  Ur  >.'04*1  oC.ArrFr, 
In  lt>'.<0. 


.'ll 


HEBUIOES  (THE). 

cUbto,  and  tirnves  how  rxtronx^W  d(^«tltnte  the  people 
niuftt  be,  ano  how  low  th«  lr  r«timAt4*  o(  physic«J  comfort, 
when  tuch  a mlw'ralde  iiIttHtun;  can  ho  of  any  tenaihle 
benefit,  or  an  object  of  <le»lre.  {Rrjtort  of  Oent'ral  At- 
tnrt/Aif  on  Poor  in  Scot/onA  ; Part.  Pttpt'rs,  IKI9.) 

The  climatic  of  the  ilchridca  Is  more  humid,  varl- 
a)>le,  and  inhoapitable,  than  that  of  any  other  part  of  the 
British  dominions.  **  The  temperature  of  the  atnio* 

•phere  It  Tarlable,  the  climate  very  rainy,  and  the  air 
eatremHy  moist;  insoronch  that  wlten  a person  walks 
bv  the  s«a<slde,  in  a baxy  atroosnhere  and  under  a 
cloudy  sky,  the  saline  particles  rest  like  dew  on  the  pllo 
of  his  coat.  The  dampness  of  the  air  Is  such,  that  In 
rooms  wherein  fires  are  not  constantly  kept,  the  walls 
emit  a hoary’  down  of  a brinish  taste,  resembling  pounded 
saltpetre,  when  brushed  olT.  The  climate  is  an  enemy 
to  ^tiihed  Iron  and  to  books.  Frequent  and  heavy 
rains  fall  at  all  seasons,  especially  after  the  Lammas 
term,  whereby  the  hopes  of  the  husbandman  are  often 
blasted,  and  tlw  fruit  of  his  toll  aiKi  industry  in  a great 
me.isurc  lost.”  (*Vcte  Stai.  Account  qf  Scotiamd^  No.  I‘J. 
p.  I IS.)  In  the  Outer  Hebrides  winter  lasts  for  six 
months,  from  the  end  of  Oct.  to  the  end  of  March : 
spring,  summer,  and  autumn  occupy  the  other  half  of 
the  year.  “ During  the  spring,  R.  winds  prevail,  at  first 
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Atrf0. 

Kmvra,  I.CjOO,  and  th«  nthvr  l.4VR  l%Un<U,  3,0003 
Mull  a'hI  •IrimidtftI  lilrta  - . ]0A*0 

I.l^nurr  • . . . 4,<HM 

('all  «ud  ... 

hk^  and  lUcti  . - 

Sttiail  uUod*.  or  ( anna.  Ram,  Elg,  and  Utick  5r'oi 

Kaasjy  and  Rona  . . 

Ooraa  Iltaaicn. 

North  at»d  South  LHtt,  and  Barra,  with  ttw  IsloU  S. 
of  the  Sound  of  Harris  . . 40,0nn 

. X(«,>*n 

300 


Total 


■ ISO/WO 


Interrupted  hv  blasts  and  g-tles  from  other  quarters, 
arci>mpanic-d  by  rain  or  sleet,  but  ultimately  becoming 
more  steady,  and  accompanied  with  a comparative  dry. 
nett  of  the  atmosphere,  occasioning  the  drifting  of  the 
sands  to  a great  extent.  Summer  la  sometimes  fine, 
hut  lU  frequently  wet  and  boisterous,  with  S.  and  W. 
wriudt.  Frequently  the  wet  weather  continues,  with 
interval^  until  Sept.,  from  which  period  to  the  raid* 
die  of  Oct.  there  Is  mneratly  a continuance  of  dry 
weather.  After  this,  W.  gales  commence,  becoming 
mure  boisterous  as  the  season  advances.  Dreadful  tem* 
pests  sometimes  happen  through  the  winter,  which  often 
unroof  the  huts  of  the  natives,  destroy  their  boats,  and 
e<iTer  the  shores  with  immense  heaps  of  sea.weeds, 
slii-lls,  and  drift  timlier."  ( .t/dcgi/ffvrogr’s  Acc.  tke 
Outer  Hebrideti  Edinburgh  iluarierly  Jomm.  qf  Agric., 
N'o.  11.  p.  ?74.)  Theae  remarks  are  appiiealde,  with  very 
slight  inodlAcotions,  to  the  whole  range  of  the  Hebndes, 
the  islands  in  the  Frith  of  Clyde  excepted ; in  which 
latter,  the  climate,  though  damp  and  variable,  is  com- 
paratively genial  and  mild. 

In  addiliun  to  the  unfavourable  climate,  the  Hebridee 
are  remarkable  for  their  rugged  and  sterile  soil,  more 
th.ni  six  sevenths  of  their  superficial  extent  consisting 
of  irreclaimable  mountains,  morasses,  &c-i  while  the 
extent  of  arable  and  meadow  land  under  gnus,  hay, 
com,  aud  pot.itoes,  Is  little  more  than  a ninth  part. 
Assuming  the  whole  extent  of  the  islands  Co  be  Mual 
to  l,M(2.0no  Scutch  acres,  or  about  2.000,000  English 
(an  estimate  sumewhat  different  from  that  given  in  this 
article),  .Mr.  M'Donald,  in  hit  exccllimt  Agricultural 
Survey  of  the  llebridet,  supposes  it  may  be  distributed 
os  follows : — 

Mountains,  morasses,  and  undndned  lakes, 
scarcely  yielding  any  specified  rent  to  the 


uroprleturs 
Hill  pasture,  ... 
and  somi  times  enclosed,  or  at  least  limited  by 


ture,  appropriated  to  particular  fkrms, 
* — ' least  limited  by 
lakes,  rivulets, 
1 tw)*iug  rent  .... 
id  meadow  land,  under  grass,  hi;y. 


Aeret. 

600.000 


acknowltrdged  marches, 

Ac.,  and  tw)*iug  rent 
Arablu 

corn,  and  p«>tatoes 

Kelp  shores,  dry  at  ebb-tide,  regularly  divided 
aiuoug  the  tenantry,  and  producing  e,000  tons 
of  kelp.  iM'sides  manure,  annually 
Gruimd  occupi<'d  by  villages,  (arin-bnuses,  gar- 
dens, gentlemen's  |>arks,  Ac. 

Ground  occupied  by  peat-mosses  annually;  and 
by  roads,  ferry. houses,  and  boats 
Barren  sands,  tossed  about  by  the  winds,  and 
pernicious  to  thdr  vicinity 
Ground  occupied  as  glebes,  or.  In  lieu  of  glebes 
by  establislual  clergymen,  manses,  churches, 
and  churchyards  .... 

Ground  occupied  by  sclioolroastert  • 

Ground  uuder  natural  w oodt,  coppices,  and  new 
plantations,  obiedy  In  Bute,  Isla}*,  Mull,  and 

Skye  .....  

Total  ....  .~i..VJ2.ocsj 
Blit,  while  the  arable  and  meadow  land  is  so  limited. 
It  is.  at  the  same  time,  light,  sandy,  and  poor,  with  some 
exceptions.  In  Islay  and  a few  other  islands,  and  unsus- 
ceptible of  much  Improvement.  The  ortiinary  oroduce 
it  black  oats,  barley  or  bigg,  and  potatoes.  Mr.  M'Donald 
distributes  the  arable  land  as  follows : — 
iNMsa  llssatru. 

Bat*.  a,00>>,  Amn,  10rMX)3 
OVhs 
a liU; 

Jura 

CoUenuj  onO  Oronu^  . 


700.000 

100.000 

30.000 

90.000 

22.000 
26.000 


0,000 

2,000 


A(rm. 

iv.w 

X.int) 

S.u«i 

S.M0 


Other  authorities  give  somewhat  different  results  ; and 
the  reader  may  curaparo  on  this  subject  ftPOonald's 
Survey,  with  Apt^ndix  to  Gen.  Report qf  Scotland,  No.  ,3. ; 
PuHarton  and  Baird't  Remarkt.  p.  104,  105. ; and  Sew 
I Stat.  Acc.  of  Scotiand. 

I Not  only,  however,  are  the  soil  and  climate  unpro- 
pltious,  but  the  tenure  on  which  lands  are  held  is,  with 
' some  excepliuns.  as  objectionabl<!  as  possible.  A very 
, great  majority  of  the  farmers  are  tenants  .it  will  or  from 
year  to  year ; in  other  words,  having  no  lc.iie,  they  are 
liable  to  be  turniH]  out  at  the  end  of  any  rear.  This 
wretched  system  prevails  almost  universally  in  the  Outer 
Hebrides.  In  the  islands  in  the  Frith  of  Clyde,  it  was 
laid  aside  in  lSl.1,  and  superu-ded  by  leases;  but  In 
the  temaining  Inner  Hebrides  it  still  holds  alM>u(  three 
fourths  of  the  land  under  Us  fetters,  and  nine  tenths  of 
the  farmers.  Besides,  where  lease*  are  given,  they  ge- 
nerally range  from  8 lo  7 year*,  seldom  extending  to  u 
or  I'i.  Wherever  this  miserable  system  extends,  there  is 
a total  apathy  as  to  agricultural  iuiprovem(*nt.  A tenant 
at  will  is  almost  sure  to  remain  uncliiturbed  if  he  follow 
in  the  beaten  track  of  Ms  predecessors ; but  should  he 
try  experiments,  or  execute  any  very  considerable  Im- 
provement. hv  is  afraid  lest  a greater  advance  of  rent 
should  be  demanded  of  him  than  the  improvement  may 
warrant,  or  that  bo  may  be  ejected  from  the  farm  alto- 
gether. Hence,  though  a tenant  at  will  may  retrograde 
or  may  remain  stationary,  he  very  seldom  advances,  or  ad- 
vances only  by  almost  imperceptible  degrees.  •*  Whatever 
may  be  the  nature  of  the  possession,’'  to  <iuotc  from  an 
excellent  autboritv,“lt  cannot  be  ima^nedtnat  any  farmer 
of  capital  and  skill  should  embark  cither  on  a pro)>erty  uf 
which,  in  many  instances,  he  con  get  no  lease  at  all,  or 
of  which  be  is  offered  a lease  of  a duration  too  short  to 
afford  any  hope  of  his  tiring  remunerated  for  bis  labour 
and  expense  before  Us  termination.  In  Islay  and  somo 
of  the  other  large  itiandi  of  the  Inner  Hebrides,  leases 
of  19  years  are  given,  and  there  the  consequences  ap- 
pear in  the  sytematic  rotation  of  crops,  and  the  general 
Improvement  of  the  country.  The  tenants, in  such  cases, 
arc  in  evrrv  respect  on  a footing  with  those  In  any 
part  of  Scotland.  They  are  in  circumstances  of  comfort, 
respectability,  and  independence.  But  the  sUuHtion  of 
a tenant  at  will  is,  in  the  highest  degree,  (liscourag- 
ing  and  uncomfortable.  When  he  is  without  a lease, 
he  Is  liable  to  be  turned  out  any  term,  however  Impos- 
sible it  may  be  to  obtain  elsewhere  a pla(^  of  reftige  or 
protection  for  himself  and  his  f-imily.  When  he  has  a 
lease  of  a short  duration,  the  only  differmce  Is,  that  this 
painriil  state  of  things  occurs  at  periods  a little  more 
remote  from  each  other.  The  effect  lo  both  cases  infal- 
libly is,  to  beg(^,  on  the  part  of  the  tenant,  a carelessness 
about  improvement  either  of  the  farm  or  the  family  ; 
which  being  for  a certain  time  allowed  to  remain  uocor- 
rected,  brings  the  roost  certain  and  irretrievable  min 
upon  both  the  ono  and  the  other.”  (Fultarton  and 
&urd,o.  60.  CO.) 

In  addition  to  the  baneful  system  of  tenants  at  will, 
another  practice,  that  of  parerfling  the  Und  into  small 
farms,  is  still  more  unfavourable  to  Improvemimt. 
Though  on  some  of  the  Uhinds*  as  Islav,  Bute,  Arran, 
and  .Skye,  hirge  farms  are  now  to  be  found,  they  are 
usually  small,  the  rents  ranging  from  SI.  a year. 

'I'he  small  farmer,  or  crofter,  who  almost  universally  is  a 
tenant  at  will,  is  nearly  In  every  case  devoid  of  capita), 
and  cannot  therefore,  though  he  were  willing,  engage  In 
any  thing  like  Iroprovemcnt.  The  truth  l«,  as  universal  ex- 
perience has  shown,  that  land,  when  let  in  small  patches. 
1$  uniformly  111  cultivated ; no  proj>cr  system  is  or  can 
be  adopted  ns  to  cro{mtng  or  manure;  but  every  year 
as  much  is  extorted  from  the  soil  as  it  con  produce. 
Bisldct.  small  fanns  are  always  let  at  proportionally 
higher  renu  than  large  ones.  In  the  Outer  Hebrlde*. 
the  crofter  depends  as  much  on  fishing  and  bunting  kelp 
for  payment  of  his  rent  as  on  the  produce  of  hit  farm  ; 
and  his  whole  life  is  a contlnuaJ  struggle  with  |to- 
verty  and  wretchedness,  without  improvement,  or  hope 
of  improvement.  But.  in  addition  to  the  pernicious 
systems  of  tenants  at  will,  and  of  small  farms,  another 
vicious  practice  prevails,  viz.,  that  of  lubleiting.  This 

[trartice  ha*  l>cen  in  opt-rallon  foragei.  an*l  though  It 
las  tteen  eluTkcsl  in  seme  of  tho  isUmds,  it  is  still  very 
general,  and  wherever  it  exists,  U is  most  pernicious. 

3 K 
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High  lu  tlio  rent  of  cm.'ill  fiinns  i»,  whm  lirM 
frcKii  the  Iniiillortl.  Uiids  llint  ar«*  »ublct  ar«*  alway» 
higher.  Imlofd,  »urh  iajuU  are  grtierally  Irt  fur  a)H>vr 
their  real  raltir  ; and  the  >uh't*>nnnt  ttet'onu**,  in  tiie 
majority  of  canet.  the  IminetiUte  tlepcndent  of  the  farmer 
of  whom  he  holdft  hit  lra»e.  and  not  imfreqncntlr  pays 
part  or  the  whole  of  hit  rent,  by  labouring  in  hit  wr- 
virr.  to  the  ocglect  of  hit  o«u  wretched  patch  of 
ground. 

Tiie  lyctem  nf  tarismm,  wliich  enrretpondt  to  that 
of  middlemen  in  Ireland,  alto  exists,  'i'tir  larksmrn 
hold  conilderable  tract*  nf  land  dlrecUv  from  the  land- 
lord, at  a certain  sj*ei'illed  rent}  whicn  they  relet  to 
utliort  in  tnialler  |>urtiunt.  and  at  a higher  rent.  A 
tarkhman  la  tt-ldnm  to  rontiderate  or  liberal  at  the 
landlord : hence,  not  only  are  rack-rent!  exacted  by 
the  tacksmen,  but  comparatively  llUle  accommoda- 
tion or  generosity  it  extended  to  the  tub-teimnt. 
Hut  this  ik  not  nil:  the  ayatem  of  joint  tenancy  alto 
provaili  ill  the  Ifi-bridet : tinder  thit  svtlem  a number 
of  pertont,  sometinu's  at  many  as  10  or  |1>,  take  a 
farm,  in  wh.it  It  CHllefl  ri/n-ng.  or  ]iartnervhlp,  who 
arc  jointly  and  tevrrally  liable  for  the  rent.  Foci: 
farm  thus  becomcn  a tociVtAi  nrnmff,  containing  |>er- 
h.ips  a«  many  famUk-t  nt  there  are  (uirtnert  in  the 
lo.ue,  each  field  lielng  dividt*<i  into  as  many  ttrS{M*s,  tepa- 
raft'd  by  a narrow  ridge  callevl  "a  bone.”  where  the 
ttoncs,  weeilt,  nmi  other  rubbith  g.'Uhercd  off  the  l.md  are 
accumulated.  The  tharc  or  »lri|>o,  which  in  tome  case* 
docs  nut  exeeevi  3 acre*,  belon^ng  to  each  partner.  i»  de- 
termiiuMl  by  lot.  and  U r hanged  eeery  teconu  or  third  year, 
according  to  the  arrangement  of  the  |>ariie*.  Ploughitig 
and  moat  tort*  nfUlKsur  are  ]>erformra  in  common  ; and 
if  there  be  any  pasture  land,  it  too  It  held  in  common  ; 
and  wlien  the  ert>|i«  are  tecurcil  at  the  end  of  harw-st, 
*hcep.  rattle,  hnr*es.  ami  hogi  range  at  large  over  the 
whole  farm.  It  i*  oinlou*  tliat  this  atjiKlaUM  form  of  oc- 
cupancy preciudet  all  draining,  enclosing,  and  laying  down 
in  gra»*  : in  tiinrt,  prcM'ntt  an  intiiiternhlo  Ivirrierto  all 
Improrementt  either  of  «UH'k  or  of  land.  Indeed,  thii 
mtido  of  holding  bind  i*.  if  pnttihle,  more  peniiciuu*  than 
any  bi‘f<ire  tpeciflod ; but  we  are  glad  to  hare  to  state 
that  it  it  every  w lierc  des'llning.  and  will,  it  it  likely,  toon 
ditap{tear  altogether,  (/^r-e  Abotlb.) 

Hence,  with  the  exceiMion  nf  the  islands  in  thcFritb  of 
Clyde,  and  of  Islay,  Collonsar,  and  tome  portloni  of  Skye 
and  Mull,  in  all  wlilch  large  larmi  and  other  ImproTe- 
menU  hare  be.ii  more  nr  let*  Introfluceil,  agricnilure 
it  in  a*  htu  kwurii  a state  as  can  be  imaginetL  frcnorally 
there  1*  nothing  like  a rotation  of  crop*.  Tlie  grain* 
iituallr  cuitlralt^  are  bi'nr  or  l>lgg.  and  the  old  Scotrli  grey 
oat.  In  the  w hich  means  that  {xirllon  of  a (arm 

nearest  the  hilit,  mid  f.irthetl  from  the  larm-hoiise  and 
offlevs.  one  raijrrahle  crop  follow*  anotlier.  till  the  grouml 
be  thorouglily  exhausb'd.  It  it  then  allowed  to  retl. 
yielding  for  several  yeart  nothing  tmt  we«U ; and 
a*  wxm  at  these  ivrsln  to  ditapp^'ar,  by  the  return  of 
gr.-u*  and  heath.  It  is  again  broken  up.  to  undergo  the 
tame  exhausting  privet-**.  In  the  cultivation  of  the 
the  system  pursued  it  nearly  at  injndioiout.  No 
regular  rotation  it  followed ; but  the  general  rule  It,— 
1 . uatt ; 2.  oats  ; 3-  potatnci  ami  pea* ; 4.  barley  or 
bigg,  with  manure  ; 5.  pease ; 6.  oats  ; 7.  two  yeart  of 
{Msttire  chokcvl  with  weetU.  tinaidi-d  by  town  grattet, 
and  therefore  dclkient  both  in  aunlitr  and  quantitr. 
In  a few  places  only  hat  draining  oorn  practitea ; 
and  without  a very  extensive  ty«t<-m  of  drainage,  no 
material  alteration  can  he  made  fur  the  better.  In 

Elace*  not  tlrainotl  nr  Icvolled,  the  jtnpirmenti  of  hut- 
andry  are  of  tho  tame  rude  and  burhamut  detrri^ 
tion  that  they  were  tuMrly  a century  ago.  In  the 
Outer  Hebrlde*.  “ tmall  tenontt  and  cidlert  generally 
till  the  grouml  with  the  Chiiiets'  plough,  of  one  vtilt  or 
handle,  and  the  coftcknrm,  a clumsy  instrument,  like 
a large  dub.  shod  with  iron  at  liicpnini.  and  a pin  at 
the  ankle  for  the  lalmurer'i  f<vol.  Tnis  aiileililuvlan  im- 
plement will  toon  be  tuixTSeiUsl  by  the  spade,  which 
bat  DOW  come  into  almost  general  use.  Hut  the  plough 
It  never  *een,  exrept  In  ca*r*  of  l.arge  f.umi.  The 
common  mixlc  of  turning  tho  ground  it  by  what  ti 
called  iccwt/ng.  forming  a xlnd  of  Uiy  bevli.  such  at  are 
made  in  IrciaiKl  for  the  planting  of  potatoes.  At  this 
work  two  pertont  arc  empluycsl.  one  on  each  tide  the 
ridge,  w hicn  i*  u'Idom  In  a straight  line,  eoliccting  the 
* earth  \ ami  the  earth,  burrowed  in  thit  way,  makes  a 
proper  ImvI  for  the  wed.  Tbe  ground  being  prepartti, 
the  stsh!  1*  sprinkled  from  the  band  in  tmall  auantitlct: 
the  plot!  of  ground  being  »o  tmall,  narrow,  ana  crooked, 
should  the  tevd  he  cast  at  in  Urge  long  tlelds.  much  of 
it  would  be  loit.  After  towing  the  seed,  a harrow, 
with  a heather  bnitli  at  the  tail  of  it.  It  used,  which 
men  and  women  drag  after  them,  by  means  of  a rope 
arrots  their  bre-isU  and  thonldert.  The  women  are 
miseraltlc  slaves  : tliry  do  the  work  of  brute*,  carry  the 
nunure  In  creels  on  their  tuckt  from  the  byre  to  liie 
field,  and  use  their  finger*  as  a 6ve-prnng<-«l  gripe,  to 
Jill  them.  In  Ivarvest.  when  the  crop  it  riii**,  no  liekle 


U used  for  the  barley  .among  tho  small  tenanta.  Tb« 
stalk  is  itlucked ; the  ground  U left  hare  ; and  conse- 
quently toe  mil  is  110(111x1.  When  the  sheaves  are  dry. 
and  conveyed  to  the  bom-yard,  the  sirkic  is  then  ns^ 
to  cut  off  the  beads  or  ear*.  After  tliit  operation,  all 
the  heads  are  fonncxl  Into  a little  stock  coveivd  with  the 
mots  of  the  sheaf,  which  had  been  cut  off.”  (A’cte  Stat, 
Aar.f  \ I.rtri$,  p.  131— 1.33.) 

It  may  be  farther  nientfoned,  that,  except  hi  Arran* 
Islay,  Jura,  and  Skye,  where  roads  have  been  made  br 
parliamentary  coiumlksiuiuTt,  assisted  by  the  local  land- 
lords, roads  or  bridges  can  hardly  be  tala  to  exit!  in  the 
llehridrs ; In  some  Islands  there  it  not  a vestige  of  either. 
Of  course,  carti  cannot,  under  such  rircumstancce,  be 
Introduced.  These,  indeixl.  are  confined  to  large  farms 
and  districts  where  roods  have  been  constructed.  In 
the  less  improved  Islands,  ail  sorts  of  articles  are  conveyed 
eitlier  in  |umnlers.  slung  acrost  horses*  backs,  or  by  sea 
in  boats.  The  adrantagr*  of  good  Internal  communi- 
cation may,  therefore,  be  said  to  be  only  partially  known 
in  the  better  portion  of  the  Hebrides ; in  the  remaining 
parts,  w hich  comprise  about  four  fifths  of  the  pop.,  they 
are  aliiiott  entirely  unknown. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  system  of  small  farms,  sub- 
letting, and  joint-tenancy,  has  a powerful  tendency  to 
give  a fartitinut  impulse  to  pop.  And  there  Is.  in  fact,  in 
many  Instances,  in  the  Hrbrkles,  a great  excess  of  pop.  } 
and  when  any  reverse  comes,  when  the  en>p*  or  the  fish- 
ery fail,  the  p«x>ple.  having  no  capital  on  which  to  fall 
back,  are  unavoidably  and  at  once  expoetxl  to  all  the 
horrors  of  famine.  An  instance  of  this  took  place  in  |fW. 
when  the  distresi  was  so  general  and  alurmlng.  that  an 
appeal  was  made  on  their  behalf,  not  merely  to  the  Scotch 
public,  but  to  that  of  the  iiuit«xl  empire  : and  a sum 
of  no  l(*st  than  bO.OOU/.  was,  In  a few  months,  raised  for 
their  relief.  • 

l*he  {>op.  of  the  Hebrides  has  also  bor  n greatly  Increased 
by  tile  iiitrodurliou  of  the  potato,  which  it  now  breomn 
the  principal  fond  of  the  pwple.  It  It.  In  CBCt.  alleged 
that  four  fifths  of  the  inhob.  live  principally  on  this  root. 
And  os  the  ivotato  crop  it  more  exposed  to  fluctuation 
than  that  of  corn,  they  arc  placed  in  a proportkmaliy 
periloua  situation. 

Fennani's  account  nf  the  Inhabs.  of  Islay,  though  no 
longer  applicable  to  them,  Islay  having  bera  most  ma- 
lerl.nlly  Improved  in  the  interval.  Is  still  strictly  applicable 
to  thoec  or  most  of  the  other  Itlandt.  “ A set  (u  people 
worn  down  by  poverty,  their  habitations  scenes  of  misery, 
made  of  loose  stones,  without  ebimnies,  without  door*, 
excepting  the  faggot  opposed  to  the  wind  at  one  or  other 
nf  the  a|veituret.  permitting  the  smoke  to  escape  through 
the  other.  In  order  to  prevent  the  pains  of  suffiM-ation. 
Tho  furniture  |>crfectly  corresponds;  a pot-hook  hangs 
fVoin  the  middle  of  the  roof,  with  a pot  pendant  over  a 
graieless  fire,  tilled  w lih  fkre  that  may  rather  be  called  a 
pemiissloD  to  exist,  than  a supjiort  of  rigorous  life:  tho 
inmates,  ns  may  be  expected,  lean,  withered,  dusky,  and 
smoke-dried. " ( Tour  in  ScotUtnd,  H.  263.) 

Those  who  compare  this  striking  paragraph  with  tho 
deseription  giren  in  the  .Vnr  Stali$ticai  Actoumi  qf  Scof^ 
Umd  of  the  bouses  In  the  Lewis  and  other  isiaods.  will 
find  that  it  is,  if  any  thing,  really  too  favourable.  Thero 
the  dwellings  of  the  {>eopIe  are,  speaking  generally, 
wretched  huts,  that  afford  shelter  not  only  to  tne  cotters 
and  tbeir  lamlUes,  but  also  to  their  cattle  and  pigs  : 

— Ipwaiawe,  UrrvnqM, 

El  peews,  H damiaa*  t;0m(n(tnl  cUwdarH  smbra. 

These  huts,  which  are  only  half  thatched,  and  without 
windows  or  rhlmnies,  are  indescribably  filthy,  and  are. 
In  fact,  inferior  even  to  the  wigwams  of  the  American 
Indians.  The  dung  and  other  filth  collected  in  and  round 
the  hut,  is  only  removed  once  a year,  when  it  Is  carried 
to  the  potatne  or  barley  field  ; and  where  also  it  it  not 
uDutu^  to  strip  the  thatch  off  the  hut,  and  to  apply  it  to 
the  same  purpose.  iSftp  StatMical  Account,  aaX.  Roi» 
and  CromariM,  pp.  129.  147.  Ac.) 

It  is  right,  noweror,  to  state,  that  these  misamblo  huts 
have  nearly  dlsap|>eared  from  the  estates  of  Mr.  ('amp- 
bell  of  Islay,  of  I.,ord  Macdonald  In  the  Isle  of  Skye,  of 
the  Duke  of  Hamilton  In  Arran,  Ac. ; and  the  probability 
is,  that  they  would  in  no  very  long  period  wholly  dis. 
appear,  were  It  not  for  tho  emluirrassed  circumstances 
nr  many  of  the  landlords,  and  their  Inabtliiy  to  undertake 
anv  improvement  that  requires  any  cxmtklerablc  outlay. 

The  dress  of  the  people  correspomls  with  tbeir  fmid  and 
house*.  The  Ji//and  /rcu's.  the  rhararterisUc  Highland 
dress,  arc  rapidly  ditappeariiig,  and  are  no  longer  to  be 
found  in  KI^*o  and  some  other  islands.  Home-made 
woollen  ttul»,  clux'ked  or  blue,  are  the  unlvcrkd  dress 
both  of  men  and  women.  Cotton  and  linen  shirts  arc 
not  generally  in  use,  except  on  Sundays  ; but  the  dress, 
at  well  as  the  manners  of  the  more  civilited  parts  of  the 

* '^rrfTsI  Hlahionil  dMricts  on  Uw  msinlMnl  wnr,  x tlip  same 
lliitr.  Mid  from  siniilsr  rsuscs  In  (l>r  lik*  d>siress;  snd  ibc* 

kuin  In  ato*  lUitrlbuiwl  in  comiQou  la  thasc  <U,trtcik  sad  in 

(r*r  ifrlieidp*. 
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ACDptre,  It  iN^nning  to  make  iu  wav  into  t he»e  •eaueftc*red 
rerettet.  wherever  a »teamcr  It  ti'rn,  Mancnc»tt>r  or 
Gltugow  cottnni  will  be  fotiml  not  lont;  alter. 

Tlw  manursTturc  of  kelp  wid  the  (Ishery,  onec  the 
principal  employments  iu  the  liebridet,  hare  declined 
very  much  of  late  years.  Kelp  is  fortne«l  bv  burning  tea- 
ware.  previously  dried  In  the  tun  ; the  alkaline  tiibvtance 
thus  formed  hetng  utixl  in  themanutariure  of  ghut,  toap. 
aod  alum.  'i'h«  annual  prudiire  of  kul|>  towanU  the  close 
of  the  late  war  has  been  cttlmated  nt  about  h.OO  tout. 
Its  price  was  sometimes  at  high  at  dtf.  a ton  ; but  Us 
average  price,  during  the  23  years  coding  with  H/2,  was 
lOf.Si.  7k.  (/ituTfC.  Jant.,  art.  ScuUand.)  And  such  was 
the  inaumce  of  the  manufacture,  that  the  kelp  stores  of 
the  island  of  N*.  Uist  If^t  at  one  time  for  7.oi>(i/.  a ye.v  ! 
But  the  foundations  on  which  this  manufacture  r4>tt«Hl 
were  altogtfthcr  unsound.  The  repeal  of  the  exorbitant 
duties  laid  on  barilla  and  salt,  especially  the  latter.  vir> 
tually  annihilated  the  manuf^ure  of  kelp.  Its  price. 
Instead  of  averaging  upwards  of  10/.  j>er  ton.  hot  been 
so  low  as  \L  lOf..  but  ranges  generally  between  3/.  and  4i. 
The  manufactnre  is  still  carried  on  In  some  of  the  iiiands. 
though  in  some  Instances  at  a cnnsuterabic  loss,  instead 
of  a profit.  (FtUiartom  and  Haird,-.-  App.  fafi/e  Iv.) 
The  lou  to  the  Hebrides,  however,  has  been  only  appa> 
parent.  The  manufacture  withdrew  the  attention  or  the 
isLonders  from  what  would  have  been  more  profitable 
pursuits.  Being  engaged  during  summer  and  narvcit  at 
the  kelp  shores,  their  crofts  and  crops  were  both  neg. 
lected  : and  the  sea-weed  which,  hod  it  been  laid  on  the 
land,  would  have  been  the  best  possible  manure,  was 
carefiilly  collected  and  carried  off.  Although,  therefore, 
Che  ruin  of  the  kdp  trade  was  Injurious  to  several  pro* 

Srietors,  and  was  extensively  felt  at  the  time,  it  was  pro- 
uctire  of  no  real  injury  to  the  islands ; bur,  on  the 
contrary,  will,  to  the  end,  conduce  materially  to  their 
advantage. 

The  herring  fishery  has  also,  of  late,  been  declining  In 
the  Hebrides.  The  bctitlous  encouragement  given  to 
this  buslneu  by  government  (which  ceased  In  1h30).  did 
not  raise  it  to  any  considerable  importance ; nor  has  the 
abolition  of  the  salt  tax  and  the  freedom  of  the  trade  been 
more  successfiil.  This  has  arisen  from  various  causes, 
such  as  the  want  of  encouragement  on  the  part  of  the 
landlords,  who  are  the  only  capitalists  belon^ng  to  ihe 
country  ; the  want  of  continuous  appticatiou,  snd,  con- 
seauently,  of  skill  on  the  part  of  tne  lishentren,  who, 
being  at  the  same  time  fanners,  are  not,  aod  lodetri  can- 
not te.  proficients  In  either  employment ; and  es(>eclally 
from  the  herring,  which  is  very  capriciom.  having  rum- 
parativcly  desertra  the  W.  shores  of  Scotland.  In  1H37. 
only  ‘/iJOG  barrels  of  herrings  were  cured,  gntted  and 
ungutted,  at  Stornoway,  Rothsay,  and  Tobennory. 

The  rearing  of  hlara  cattle  and  sheep  U the  most  ex- 
tensive and  profitable  business  In  the  Hehrides.  The  intro- 
duction of  large  farms  into  some  of  the  islands  has  given 
a powerful  stmulus  to  grazing,  and  black  rattle  are.  In 
fact,  the  it^e  product  of  the  Western  Islands.  The 
Kyloes.  or  West  Highlanders,  are  the  general  breed,  of 
wnich  the  best  specimens  arc  to  be  found  in  Skye  ; (hey 
are  hardy,  easily  fed,  not  injured  by  travel,  ami,  when 
fattened,  their  beef  is  finely  grained,  and  is,  perhaps, 
superior  to  any  brought  to  tame.  Tbo  stock  Is  estimated  at 
Dot  less  than  iitO,n00  bead,  exclusive  of  the  i.dands  in  the 
Clyde,  of  which  about  a fifth  part  are  annually  exported 
lean  to  the  mainland  for  faUeuing.  When  sold  lean,  their 
weight  ranges  from  13  stunes  to  30 ; but  when  fattened,  it 
oRim  risn  to  <j0  ; but  the  average  it  from  24  to  36.  The 
native  breed  of  sheet)  is  small,  weighing  only  from  IS  to 
SO  lbs.;  weight  of  fieeco  (which  is  of  various  colours, 
even  In  the  same  Aeece).  from  | to  I lb.  Both  the  black- 
faced, or  mountain  breed  of  sheep,  and  Cheviots  have 
been  latterly  Introduced  with  success  ; (ho  former  to  the 
greatest  extent.  Mr.  M'lKmald  estimated  the  number  of 
abeep  In  the  islands,  in  I HU,  at  rather  less  than  100, OUO; 
U cannot  tm  less  at  this  moment  than  120,000. 

The  Hebridean  horses  are  small  and  hardy  ; but  tiicy 
are  nut  so  handsome  as  those  of  the  Shetland  Islet.  They 
are.  however,  extensively  exported. 

The  woods  and  plantations  in  the  Hebrides,  in  ISM. 
were  estimated  at  fi.OfiO  Scotch  acres.  Their  extent 
bas  greatly  increased  in  the  interval,  partinilarly  in 
Skye,  Mull,  and  Islay.  But  in  the  Outer  Hebrides  there 
are  no  trees  : and,  except  In  a very  few  spots,  none  con 
be  raised.  Turf  nr  peat  Is  the  common  fuel  in  all  the 
islands ; In  some  islands,  as  Tyree.  Inna,  ami  Canna, 
moss  beli»  deficient,  the  greater  part  (in  Tyree,  the 
whole)  01  the  fuel  has  to  be  imported,  ehlefiy  from 
Mull,  a third  part  of  the  industry  of  the  inh.ibs.  being 
required  to  supply  themselves  with  this  ludlspens,ible 
arti«'ie.  I.lmestonc  is  found  in  several  of  the  Islands, 
particularly  Isl-iy,  whence  it  is  cxporttxl  in  considerable 
uantiries.  Lead  mines  have  also  been  long  wrought  in 
stay,  but  not  with  any  spirit.  Marble  is  found  in  Tyree 
and  other  places,  and  slate  in  Kasdale  and  the  adjacent 
Islands : both  are  pretty  largely  exported. 

Manufactures,  in  the  usual  meaning  of  the  word,  are 


entirely  unknown  In  the  Hebrides,  if  wc  except  two  cot- 
ton mills,  employing  4.S5  hands,  at  Rothesay,  aod  12  dis- 
tillerit*s  in  Islny,  producing  above  2.'*0, 000  gallons  of  spirits 
a year.  The  j^>ple  manufacture  their  own  clothing 
from  w ocvl  and  liax  of  their  own  raising  ; and  each  head 
of  a family  makes  the  greater  part  of  the  utensils.  Im- 
plements. aud  furniture  they  rrauirc.  Boat-building  is 
carried  on  to  a small  extent  at  TolM'rmory.  Stornoway, 
and  several  other  places,  \^■|fh  the  exception  of  one  or 
two  common  trades,  such  as  those  of  a tailor,  shoe- 
maker, and  joiner,  the  division  of  employments  is  nearly 
unknown;  every  person  carrying  on  diflerriit  kinds  of 
business  at  different  u'uons  of  the  year,  and  even  at  dif- 
ferent hours  of  the  day.  lo  some  of  the  smaller  islands, 
there  ore  no  day-labourers,  the  small  fanner  and  bis  fa- 
mily doing  all  khids  of  work.  (h'uHarion^  p.  121.)  The 
wages  of  labour  are,  in  almost  every  instance.  Is.  per  day. 
There  arc  C branch  banks.  3 in  Rothesay,  and  1 each 
in  Ivlay,  Portree  (.Skye),  and  Stornoway. 

The  Introduction  of  steam  naviration  bas  contributed 
largely  to  the  improvement  of  the  ilebrides,  particularly 
the  islands  In  the  Clyde,  with  which  there  is  a regular 
steam  communlratlmi  every  day,  and  the  Inner  Hebrides 
generally  ; but  the  Outer  range  Is  scarcely  erer  visited  by 
steamers.  Not  only  are  the  former  resorted  to  by  num- 
bers of  strangers,  from  whose  superior  intelligence  the 
inhabitants  derive  much  advantage,  but  the  steam-boats 
create  a taste,  and  o|>en  a market,  for  various  articles 
for  which  there  was  previously  no  demand,  and  afford 
a ready  means  of  conveying  articles  of  native  iiroduce 
to  Gl.xigow,  Greenock,  and  other  placet.  These  facilities 
of  intercourse  aod  exchange  are  continually  being  ex- 
tended. and  have  a most  Itcurticial  vifcct  on  the  character 
aod  circumstaoccs  of  the  Hebrideans. 

There  are  about  50  landlords,  of  whom  Mr.  Campbell, 
of  Islay : Lord  Macdonald ; the  Duke  of  Hamilton ; Mr. 
Stewart  Mackenzie,  of  Seafurth  ; Macleod,  of  Madeod ; 
the  Marquis  of  Bute : and  Maclean,  of  Cull,  are  tho 
largest.  The  landlords  geoerally  are  brccimlng  more 
alive  to  the  Importance  of  large  forms,  and  of  agricul- 
tural improvement.  Islay,  which  belongs  almost  en- 
tirely to  Hr.  Campbell,  has  been  justly  deuomlnatcd  tho 
Quet*n  of  the  Helirkles.  Tho  soil  rests  on  a bed  of 
limevtone.  and  yields  good  crops  of  wheat  and  other 
grain,  of  which  it  exports  considerable  quantities.  An 
Improved  rotation  oi  cro(>s  has  been  introduced,  com- 
fortotilc  bouses  and  olfices  have  been  built,  roads  and 
harbours  have  been  constructed,  and  all  sortsof  improve- 
ments are  carried  on  with  spirit  and  suect^ss.  Lord 
Macdonald  has  also  laid  out  immense  sums  on  the  Im- 
provement ofhisr>tatcs  in  Skye;  and  we  have  elsewhere 
noticed  the  extraordinary  change  that  bas  been  effected 
in  the  Island  of  Arran,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Duke 
of  Hamilton.  (&r  Arkak.) 

The  rental  of  (ho  Hebrides,  In  IH|A,  was 
It  is  now  (IMO)  estimated  at  from  IID.QOO/.  to  120,000/. 
Tho  exports  arc  black  cattle,  sheep,  kelp,  wool,  cod  and 
ling,  herrings  ; tho  imports  are  iron,  groceries,  salt,  oat- 
meal. &C. 

There  are  only  10  altomies  in  the  Hebrides,  of  which 
a half  are  in  KotliCMy,  and  only  one  (Stornoway)  in 
the  Outer  Hebrides.  Sumo  of  them  are  also  bank  t^mts, 
and  engaged  iu  employments  other  than  law.  There 
are  only  A constables  la  the  whole  range  of  the  Islands, 
aod  soldiers  are  neither  known  nor  required ; and  the 
greater  number  of  the  islands  are  destitute  of  surgeons, 
and  even  Inns.  The  nearest  hospitals  are  in  Greenock  and 
Inverness.  There  ore  no  printing  presses,  nor.  of  course, 
any  native  newspaper. 

The  Hebrides  have  few  remains  of  antiquities,  ex- 
cepting those  of  the  cathedral  and  other  religious  build- 
ings oi  Iona,  a small  but  famous  island  (3|  m.  long  by 
I m.  bro.vd),  situaUnl  9 m.  S.K.  .^(alSi,  aud  I m.  from 
the  S.W.  point  of  Mull.  Those  ecclesiastical  ruins  are 
of  the  most  venerable  description.  St.  Columba,  who 
introduced  Christiatiity  here  from  Ireland  in  565,  and 
whose  successors,  and  those  who  adoptetl  his  creed,  are 
known  under  the  name  of  CuUIfct,  is  said  to  have  built 
the  cathedral ; but  it  is  Mbuudantly  cvkleiit  that  it  was 
erected  at  a considerably  later  period.  Of  the  buildings, 
some  belong  to  tho  Roman,  some  to  the  Gothic,  atid 
others  to  the  Norman  st)le.  Tho  successors  of  Co- 
iomba  were  expelled  from  tho  island  by  (ho  Danes  in 
; but  two  orders  of  monks,  the  Benedictines  and 
the  Augustines  (nuns),  tix>k  )«o»ession  of  the  place  m 
the  I2ih  century,  and  fioiirUhcd  there  till  the  general 
abolition  of  monasteries  at  the  Reforroation.  when  the 
Island  Iwcame  the  property  of  the  family  of  Argylc,  to 
which  it  still  belongs.  I'he  remains  of  these  various  es- 
tablishments, w iilch  cover  ceverol  acres  of  gromicLcousist 
of  the  cathedral.  St.  Oran's  cha|vel,  the  chnpel  of  the 
nunnery,  five  smaller  citapels,  and  other  depcniicDl  build- 
ing'i.  The  cathedral  Is  cruciform,  with  a tower  70  fX. 
high  : the  length  f7»m  R.  to  \V.  is  160  A.,  the  breadth 
34  A.  ; the  length  of  the  transept  70  A.  Within  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  cathe«lral  are  two  crosses,  the  one  called 
St.  Martin’s,  the  other  -^t.  John's.  A Urge  space  around 
3 U 5 
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thcfc  biilMfnfrt  WHS  luM  lu  si  ccmrtrry.  in  which  wore 
interred  the  remain!  not  nnlr  nf  their  rclifriou!  inmatei, 
and  of  several  Highland  chieftains  and  families  of  dis- 
tinction. but  (it  li  said,  thoujeh  the  statement  is  jirobablr 
much  exaggerated)  of  AH  Scottish  a}id  16  Norwegian 
kings,  and  i French  aiKl  4 Irish  sorerolinis.  Of  3*'/J 
native  crosses  rrerted  on  the  isiand,  uni;-  4 remain. 
{Kn'fk't  Cat.  ^ Scot.  Bnhopt,  ed.  1K24,  np.  414.  4-Vi.  ; 

Siotlaud,  II.  There  were  nve  other  mo- 

naileries  In  the  Hehrides.  rix.,  In  Oronsay.  Colcinsajr. 
('rusay.  l-ewli.  and  Harris  ; but  of  their  history  notliiiig 
Is  known,  and  few  remains  ran  be  traced  of  their  ex- 
Uteuc'e.  ( AV//*.  pp- — 393.) 

Iona,  as  ererv  l>ocly  knows,  was  visited  by  Dr.  Johnson 
in  his  t'Mir  tu  the  Western  Islaixis.  He  has  dcscrilred  his 
soiKutions  on  visiting  it  in  the  fuilowing  nohle  p.issige. 
which  never  can  in?  loo  often  quoted:  — **  We  were  now 
ireadiiiR  tbat  illiistrlmis  island  which  was  onec  the  lu- 
miiury  of  the  t'alMonian  regions,  whence  savage  elans 
a<)d  roving  barliarians  derivi.**!  the  benefit  of  kntos|edg«‘, 
ami  tlie  Idessings  of  religion.  To  abstract  the  mind 
ftom  all  ItH-al  knowleitge  would  lie  irmtusiible  If  It  were 
endeavouri'd.  ai>d  would  be  foolish  li  it  wrre  possible. 
Whatever  w ithdraws  us  from  the  power  of  our  semse* ; 
wiialever  makes  the  past,  the  distant,  or  thc>  future,  pre- 
d'liiiinate  over  tiie  pre<ent,  adv.inccs  ut  in  the  dignity  of 
tlilnklng  beings.  Far  from  me,  and  frommyfriends.be 
BiK'li  frigid  philosophy  as  may  conduct  us  lnd>tf'*rcnt  or 
unmoved  over  any  ground  which  has  hern  dignified  l«y 
wisdom,  bravery,  or  virtue.  I'hat  man  is  little  to  tw 
easied  whose  p.itriotlsm  would  not  gain  force  upon  the 
plains  of  .Vuru/Auit.  or  whose  niety  would  not  grow 
warmer  among  the  ruins  of  Iona. 

Of  the  early  idstnry  of  the  Hebrides  nothing  certain  i* 
known.  Thm*  recognised  for  a lengthened  periml  the 
•nvereignty  4if  the  Norwegian  kings,  but  were,  in  1204, 
annexed  to  the  crown  of  Scotland.  Owing,  liowevcr,  to 
their  remote  ami  inareessilile  situation,  their  chleflaitis 
were  for  centuries  afterwards  lawless  and  turbulent,  and 
assumed  and  exercised  almost  regal  authority.  Indeed, 
it  was  not  till  the  ulailitlon  of  hereditary  Jurisdictions,  in  | 
IT4S,  that  a final  blow  was  given  to  the  inihience  of  the  , 
Iu  b-|>eTwlent  chief  tains  oC  the  Western  Islands.  I 

The  llebridoani.  In  1716  and  174.^.  were  almost  to  a ' 
man  in  favour  of  the  exiled  family  of  Stuart.  Charles  ' 
Uriileri  ott  the  small  Island  nf  Grlsca,  to  the  S.  of  S. 
Ibst  ; and  after  the  battle  of  Cullodrn,  he  took  refuge, 
first  in  the  Outer  Hebritleii,  and  afterwards  In  Skye. 
pr«'»lotisIy  to  his  esc-ipe  to  France.  We  m*ed  only  fur- 
ther mention  th.-U,  owing  to  the  introtliietion  of  the  sys- 
tem of  Urge  farms,  an«l  the  cnnseqnnit  i«uj>rrs<iling  of 
llic  sm.-ill  terrants,  the  latter  h.xve  emlgratim  extensively 
to  ('anaila.  I'he  Undinttls  have  not  nntieqticmiy  fur- 
nishixl  them  with  the  mouej  required  for  tlicir  passage 
across  the  Atlantic. 

IIKCL  A.  or  HF.Kt.A  (MOUNT),  a f.imnus  volcano  of 
Iceland,  near  the  S.W.  coast  of  the  island.  Its  height  was 
«-«llmated  br  Sir  G.  Markensle  at  aimut  4,000  feet,  or  pro- 
iMlily  less  ; but,  according  to  later  authiirlties,  it  Inos  an  ac- 
tual cleviUlon  of  .%,‘ilOft.  “ Onappmarhlng."  says  Sir  G. 
Mackenzie,  **  H«*cU  from  the  W.,  Icdoes  not  appear  re- 
markable ; and  has  nothing  to’distingulsh  it  among  the  sue* 
riKtndlng  mountains,  some  of  which  are  much  Itigher,  and 
more  picturesque.  It  has  three  distinct  summits,  but  thev 
are  not  much  elevated  above  the  body  of  the  mountain." 
The  crater,  of  which  the  highest  (or  N.)  peak  forms  a 

Cirt,  does  not  much  cxcera  lOO  feet  In  depth.  The 
Htom  Is  filled  by  a large  mass  of  snow.  In  which  various 
cavt-rns  have  U'cn  formed  by  its  partial  melting.  The 
ml'Ullp  and  lower  peaks  form  the  sides  of  similar  hollows, 
and  on  the  a«cent  are  numerous  other  craters,  whence 
flame  and  other  matter  have  at  dilTercnt  times  been  ejected. 
llei'U,  like  the  Snsfcll  Jokul.  near  the  W.  extremity  of 
the  Islaml,  terminates  In  a lung  group  of  mmivaratlvrly 
low  hills.  These,  and  others  surrounding,  are  almost 
wholly  eomp<m-d  of  tufa,  closely  rcsfonbllng  that  of  Italy 
and  Sicily  i but  the  mountain'  itself  nmsUts  chiefly  of 
columnar  basalt  and  lava,  which  Ulirr  forms  a riigircd 
and  vittifled  wall  around  its  base.  All  the  up'^er  part  itf 
the  mountain  is  covered  with  a layer  of  Itwtc  tcdranlc 
matter,  slag-sand,  and  a*hi*s,  which  incre.ases  ere.at1y  In 
depth  towards  the  summit.  In  this  part.  in<i(*ctl.  few 
traces  of  any  other  suljttAnc«*s  arc  to  be  seen.  M.irkenxtc 
says,  **  We  could  not  distinguish  more  than  four  streams 
of  lava,  three  of  which  have  descended  on  Uie  S..  and  r>ne 
on  the  N.  slile  ; but  there  may  be  somn  streams  on  the 
side,  wliich  we  dl«i  not  see.'  (Trorc/s.  p.‘J49.)  The 
view  from  the  suinmit  is  one  cxtcndcil  scene  of  frisht- 
fui  desolation.  'I'owards  the  N.  (he  country  Is  low. 
except  wUeri*  a Jokul  here  an<l  there  tc<wer«  into  the 
legiooiof  perfn*tu«l  stiow.  Several  large  takes  app<Mr 
III  'ifTcre, it  places,  and  among  them  the  Fiske  Vatn  li 
the  m«**t  couspirioMM.  In  tiiis  direction  the  pro*pv<'t 
reaches  t»e%rl>  iwo  thirds  a-riH*  ihc  i»l  mil.  The  Ulsh  ll 
and  t)»e  l.aiige  Jokul*  strrtih  rhrmsdves  in  tliedlstame 
In  agreae  extent,  presenting  the  api^ear.-uice  oj  eoormoui 
nu  ses  uf  snow  heaft.rd  up  ou  the  ptahis  Ilie  Sk.vpt>r 
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Jokul,  whence  the  grc.it  eruption  in  I7U  broke  forth, 
bmiids  the  view  towards  the  N.F..:  this  is  a Uirgc,  ex- 
tensive, and  lofty  mountain,  and  anfcars  covert  with 
snow  to  its  very  hose.  Ttie  Torfa,  Tintialla,  and 
Fyaflalta  Jokuts  limit  the  view  to  the  E.  Tu  the  S.  Is  oii 
extensive  plain  covered  with  lava,  rugged  with  sharp 
Slones  aird  otlier  vulcanic  substances,  imbedded  in  the 
soil,  and  iKumded  by  the  sea. 

There  is.  perhaps,  no  country  where  volcanic  eruptions 
h.ive  t»cen  spre.id  over  so  large  a continuous  surface  as  in 
Iceland,  no  part  of  the  iilan«l  tieing  wholly  free  from  the 
marks  of  their  agency.  But  llic  aUtrlbution  of  the  vol- 
canic energy  over  so  wide  a space  Is  doubtless  the  reason 
that  the  ptuptiuiu  of  Heela  are  far  behind  those  of  F'tna 
.ind  Vesuvius,  iKdh  In  fn^qucncyand  magnitude.  Since 
loot,  only 'J2  eruptions  from  Hccla  have  been  rerord»il, 
but  some  of  these  !a.»t»xl  for  a cortsidcrablc  length  of 
time  ; H or  9 eruptions  have  also  L\ken  place  within  thn 
same  (>erio«l  fri>m  the  Kattbigluu,  F.vafiaila,  and  Skaptar 
Jiiknls  In  the  immediate  vicinity  o^  Hecia  ; and  it  Is  a 
curious  fort,  that  out  of  42  crujuions  mentioned  by  na- 
tive authors  as  haring  occurrr'd  in  different  parts  of  Ice- 
land since  the  year  were  slniuIta>H>ous,  or  nearly 

so.  with  ertiptiotis  of  \'e«uv{us.  4 with  those  of  F.tno,  and 
I (In  I76fi)  with  eruptions  of  lioth  Kina  and  Vesuvius. 
( Nr'r  G.  <V«fr4v*nsii*’s  Trartls  in  Icrland,  pp.  ZVi— 2.M.  ; 
//c'lsrfcrson'j  f.'ncffc.  tUt  Gcas  du  Mondf  ; LjffU'$  J*rm- 
CMi/ci  qf  Grt'/ogp.  ^r.) 

HF.IjON,  or  IIEYDON,  a bor.,  market-town.  ami 
par.  nf  England,  co.  York,  K.  riding,  middle  div.  of 
wap.  Iloldrrness.  on  the  lireamUh,  6.  m.  R.  Hull.  Area 
of  par.,  with  which  the  bor.  Is  co-extensive,  1,440  acres  • 
nnp.,  itt  ]K3i,  The  town  is  small  and  me.in-louk- 

Ing,  with  little  business  or  troiiv.  It  was  formerly  of 
greater  import xnec,  and  its  decay  is  owing  to  the  choking 
up  of  its  harbour,  and  tlic  greater  atlvantages  enJoycHl  by 
tlic  neighlroiiring  )K>rt  of  Hull.  A church,  dissenting 
chapel,  and  charity  school  are  its  only  public  buildingr. 
'I  hli  lnconstiler.ilt1c  plat'e  returned  *i  nieuu.  tu  the  H.  of 
C.,  from  tlie  1st  of  Edward  VI.  down  to  the  Uelurm  .4ct, 
by  which  It  w as  disfranchised.  Tlic  franchise  was  vested 
in  the  freemen,  who  became  surh  by  d4*sceat,apprentlce> 
ship,  or  gift : the  scats  w ere  uiuauy  sold  to  tne  highest 
bidder. 

HEIDELBERG,  a city  of  S.  Germany,  duch.  Baden, 
and  the  seat  of  a town  and  district  bvillwick,  at  the  foot 
of  the  Kaiserstuhl  on  the  Neckar,  about  12  m.  above  iU 
confiuence  with  the  Rhine  at  Maiihrim,  30  m.  N.  Caris- 
ruhe,  and  4H  m.  S.  Frankfort-on-Main  : laL  49^  34'  43" 
N.,  long.  K°  U'3)*"  E.  Pop.,  in  IS38.  13.430.  (fierg- 
knur.)  It  is  plcturesquelv  situated  at  the  entrance  of 
the  b<MUtiful  winding  valley  of  the  Neckar.  and  over- 
looketl  by  well-wixxlect  hills  at  the  lark,  while  rich 
vineyards  cover  the  nsins  ground  as  far  as  the  llciligen- 
txTg  on  the  oppruiU;  side  of  the  river.  I'he  town  lies 
close  to  the  bank,  and  the  prind|>al  street  {Ilaupt- 
s/rnasr).  Into  which  most  of  the  others  run.  is  nearly  a 
mile  long.  The  streets  arc  narrow  and  ^oomy,  and 
the  public  buildings  have  no  prctensloas  to  grandeur. 
The  church  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  a larM  structure  with 
a very  lofty  steeple,  Is  divided  so  as  to  fiumish  acrummo- 
dation  botn  for  Protestant  and  Kom  Catholic  worship. 
St.  Peter's  church  Is  the  oldest  in  the  town,  and  on  Its 
doors  Jerome  of  Prague  nailed  his  celebrated  theses 
expounding  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformers.  There  are 
two  other  churches  and  a Jews'  synagogue.  The  Unk- 
versity-houss  Is  a plain  building,  in  a sn^l  square  ntar 
the  centre  of  the  town,  and  contliruous  to  it  is  the  li- 
brary. In  the  some  square  is  the  Museum  Club,  where 
the  members  of  the  Uulversity  dine,  and  meet  for  va- 
rious purposes.  The  An-Uomical  and  Zoologlcsd  Mu- 
seum, lu  the  suburbs,  was  formerly  a Dominican  con- 
vent. Connected  with  the  medicul  school  are  3 hospitals, 
small  and  ili-ventilnted,  and  not  accommodating,  in  the 
whole,  more  than  about  6np.-itients.  The  river,  only  navi- 
gable here  for  barges  and  r^s.  is  crossed  by  a stone  brklge 
of  9 arches,  760  ft.  lung,  and  34  ft.  broad  ; and  at  its  fmit. 
within  the  town.  Is  a heavy-looking  buildins  with  towers, 
used  as  a prison  for  Hotuus  students  and  other  disorderly 
fwrsons.  The  well-known  Scklott,  or  elerloral  palace, 
stands  on  the  side  of  the  Glesberg.  S.  of  the  town,  from 
which  Its  ruins  h.ive  a mo»t  Imposing  aspect.  I'hls 
eavtie  was  sai'krd  and  )>artly  burnt  by  the  French  in 
U7''3.  and  afterwards  struck  ny  lightimis  in  1764:  since 
which  time  it  h.is  been  wholly  uiiinhaulted : it  Is  now 
ronlless.  .xnd  prevents  a mass  of  red-sandstone  walls 
perforated  with  windows.  Tlie  styles  of  architecture 
partake  of  all  the  successive  varieliev  belonging  to  the 
14th,  ir<h.  and  Ifith  centuries.  l‘he  most  ancient  part 
it  the  I'',  front,  |Mirt  of  which  was  IniiU  in  tlie  l4Ut 
century  by  the  iUeiior  Otto  Henry : it  is  a solid  upiaro 
building  with  towers  at  each  eiub  one  low  and  round, 
the  other  higher  and  of  o«-ragoonl  *hape.  A more  nm- 
dern  part,  less  iigured  than  the  revt.  is  remarkalile  for 
its  (all  gables,  curious  (linnnrh-s,  .md  richly  orisanieiited 
[ T'-idows.  >imwtng  It  to  l>eh»ng  to  th'*  17th  century.  The 
I ii  nt  towards  thu  Glesberg  It  a mere  muss  of  moulder- 
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Ihs  buttr?4sct  axid  rriimbllnj;  walla.  Within  tli?  ruinnd  it  mpt  with  in  1C49  and  1^*3.  wbrn  M«*).ic  and  Chaniilly 
hall  It  has  long  l>crn  the  custom  Co  l.nld  a lacrcd  con-  ravagcnl  and  burnt  the  (djctr.  (St<r  lol>airc,Siic(t‘  tic 
rert  once  in  throe  jrara  : it  is  got  ii|>  in  tiu- moat  splen-  XIV.,ch.  10.)  Tlu-«r  rr|><-At«-U  c>damitl''4,  and  the 

did  it^lc,  and  is  atU-ndL'd  by  all  the  {Ki>o|)U*  uf  the  sur.  removal  of  the  rh'ctnr's  rrthli  ih-c  and  rtmrt  to  >l<uihi‘iin, 
rounding  country.  The  ct’Ilars  of  the  castle  arc  very  In  1719,  conCribnirtt  to  dimiinsh  its  iin)>orta''ro  wuiong 
extonsivo,  and  are  even  said  to  commimh-.ite  with  the  the  towns  of  Gcimany  ; and  it  h.is  n*’\er  since  reto. 
town  below:  In  onrof  them  is  the  famous  Ih-idcllM-rg  tun,  vered  either  its  trade  or  !>•»)».  In  l.soj,  nt  tlw*  i*cace  of 
now  empty,  but  laid  to  be  ca(>able  of  holding  HOU  hhds.  Amiens,  Heidelberg  was  attadicd  to  the  giaiid-iiudiic  of 
The  terrace  ami  gardens  furnish  the  most  mngiiilk'cnt  Baden. 

views  of  the  Nerkar  and  its  windings,  and  of  tlie  Khlne  Iir.II.BUONN.  a town  of  S,  Germany,  k.  of  Wirtem- 
glittering  here  and  there  in  the  distance:  spires  and  berg.  rlrc.  of  the  N'erkar,  and  near  tlial  river.  m.  N. 
towers  of  numerous  cities  and  villages  dot  the  laml*  Stuttgard.  Pop.  lO.ltisi.  It  is  irregularly  laid  nut.  hot 
scape  which  is  bounded  S.  by  the  dusky  outline  of  the  cont.vins  many  good  houses.  Tiie  flirl.  (ieogrufJininf 
Vosges.  Heiddbi^rg  has  no  trade  of  any  Importance  ; ( |k/h)  says  that  it  is  surrounded  by  lofty  «-alU  and  a deep 
but  some  expectations  are  entertained  of  its  pros|>ects  ditch  ; but  later  authorities  do  nut  mention  its  fot‘titie;i> 
in  this  respect  being  lm]»roved,  in  consequence  of  the  timis.  Its  roost  interesting  tniblic  eddlre  is  tbecliurth 
railway  just  opened  between  it  and  Manheim.  It  is  a of  St.  Kilian,  remark.nble  for  ibe  pure  Gnthie  arrhit«*c>ure 
cheap  place  of  resUleme  in  conseuuciice  of  the  low  of  its  choir,  and  its  beautiful  tower,  built  in  1VA>,  kvU  it. 
price  01  pruTisions  and  the  moderate  house-reut  charges,  high.  The  town  hall  is  aii  antique  ediiice,  in  wlileh 
The  climate,  however,  is  n«>t  very'  healthy,  especially  many  imperial  charters,  bulls,  and  other  uneient  records 
during  the  winter;  and  consumptlun,  scrofula,  and  are  deposHed.  In  the  outskirts  uf  the  tiiwii  Is  a tall 
sroltrc  are  prevalent  diseases.  'I'he  most  curious  nbjiTls  square  lower,  in  widch  Got*  ol  Ikrili  Idugeii,  echbrali-d 
In  the  neighbourhood  uf  Heidelberg  are  the  Wolfs-  in  one  of  Golhe's  dramas,  w.vs  ci^nfimd  in  bVs.%.  1 lie 
brunneo,  the  Heiligenberg  and  lu  ruuu*d  castle,  and  the  house  of  the  Teutonic  Knights  Is  now  a iMirrai  k ; on  tin* 
Kalscrstuhl.  Frum  the  top  of  the  lower  on  this  last  other  hand,  the  orphan  a*> -urn  hait  be^’ii  eonverred  Into  .i 
hill  one  may  see  the  spire  u(  Strasburg  Cathedral,  90  m.  royal  residence.  There  are  3 Kom.  Catli.  oikI  ‘I  Tro- 
dlstant.  testant  churches,  a riclilr  endowe«l  hospital,  a iiou::eur 

The  university,  called  Itupcrto-coroUna,  Is.  except  correction,  and  a gymnasium  with  a librarv  of  li.US)  vois. 
Prague,  the  oldest  in  Gemianv.  It  was  founded  by  the  Heiliironn  retained  the  privilege's  uf  a tree  city  of  llm 
elector  Rupert  II.  In  l3Wj,  and  oAer  the  ravages  of  the  empire.  origin.vity  conferred  uinm  it  by  the  Kii  p.  I re'll. 
30  years'  war,  and  that  of  the  Palatin.'ite,  was  restored  Uarbarusso.  down  to  cite  beghiiilng  of  the  preseul  centtny. 
by  the  elector,  Charles  Louis,  under  whom  it  reckoned  It  was  formerly*  n place  uf  Imiiort.'irH**,  fnim  lt->  pru 
Spanheim.  Freiiuheralut,  and  rulTendurf  among  its  pro-  sitlon  near  the  fruntiers  uf  the  circles  of  Swai>i:i.  Kroii- 
fessors.  In  iNOil.  when  IlaldellK'rg  was  ceded  to  the  conla,  and  the  I.,ower  Uhiitc.  ami  it  still  has  an  octire 
grand  duke  of  Bailen,  he  accepted  the  office  of  rector:  trade,  being  an  entre|>M  fur  the  meichandisc  sent  troin 
through  bis  mutiillcence  the  university  funds  were  greatly  Frankfurt  for  the  supply  of  S.  GermaDy.  It  has  maiiu- 
increased,  and  a fresh  spur  was  given  to  the  exertions  of  factures  of  woollen  cloth,  white  Icud.  tobacco,  hats, 
111  professors.  Its  present  income  frum  the  government  brandy,  paper,  oil,  gypium.  silver  articles.  Ac.;  and 
U 40,000  florlos  (about  which,  together  with  the  smne  trade  in  woollen  and  cotton  goods,  'llm  If  tlhclm* 

income  arising  from  fees,  Ac.,  is  applied  to  the  payment  c«ntU,  recently  carried  into  the  town,  facilitates  ihu 
of  professors^  salaries,  and  the  enlargement  of  the  U-  traffic  between  it  and  the  Neckar.  Great  quantities  of 
brary.  There  are  4 faculties  (divinity,  law,  medicine,  wine,  some  of  very  tolerable  quality,  arc  grown  In  the 
and  philosophy) ; and  to  these  are  attached  40  ordinary  neighbourhood,  and  cool  Is  said  to  abound  in  tliu  vi- 
and extraof^nary  professors,  and  SI  private  tutors.  Thi4  ciorty. 

faculties  of  law  and  medirinearethoso  most  attended.  The  HF.LDRR  (THE),  a marit.  town  of  N.  Holland,  on 
numlwr  of  students  in  1H40  was  6SS,  of  whom  SS  studied  a projecting  |>oint  of  land  at  the  N.  extremity  uf  that 
thcology.3t>4law.  148  medicine,  &9mim:raIogy, and  29  nhi-  prov..  opposite  the  Tcxel,  40  ro.  N.  by  W.  Amsterdam  : 
losophyandbhilology.  The  fees  commonly  p^d  for  (laily  lat-bs^  ft7'4*i"  S.,  long. 4*^ 44' 5.V' E.  Pop.S.>Ci‘2.  R.-iug 
lectures  during  one  semester  are  from  IS  to  20  florins ; important  from  its  position, commanding  thn  Mars-llu  p. 
and  the  necessary  expenses  of  a student  during  a unU  or  channel  to  the  Zuyder  Zee,  and  having  almost  the 
verslty  session  may  be  estimated  at  about  45/.  Manyofthe  only  deep  water  harbour  on  the  coast  of  llolhuid,  it  is 
Germans,  however,  live  at  a still  lower  rate.  The  present  strongly  fortifie*!.  It  has  a few  manufactures,  ami  >«rime 
ptofessors  are  many  of  them  of  high  repute:  among  others  trade  with  Amsterdam,  with  which  city  it  cumnundvatfs 
are  Schwarz,  Umbreit,  and  I'auliu  in  tht*n)ogy  ; Milter-  by  the  Helder  canal,  the  noblest  work  uf  the  kiiul_  lu 
nvaier,  and  Zaebario,  in  law;  Geiger,  Tiedemann,  or^  Holland  (5Vc  AMrrKKDAM,  p.  The  famous  \'Hn 

Chellus  in  ra»llcinei  Grciuer,  Scnloncr,  and  Biibr  In  Tromp  was  killed  in  an  engagement  off  the  Hildrr  in 
philosophy.  It  is  matter  of  regret  that  the  impetuosity  l(>^3.  It  was  taken  by  the  British  unuvr  Sir  R.  Abc'r- 
of  the  students  in  mingling  with  the  disturbances  at  crumble  in  1 7'J9.  * 

ErankfUrt,  In  Iis33.  should  hare  injured  the  usefulness  of  HELENA  (ST.).  See  St.  Ilf lem, 
the  university : the  numbers  have  fallen  offncarly  a half  HKLIEK'S  (ST.),  the  cap.  of  the  Ul.  of  Jer«ey 
in  consequence  of  several  German  princes  forbidding  on  Its  S.  coast,  90  m.  S.  I’tjriiond  Bill,  .Vm.  N.N\. 
their  subjects  to  resort  thiUier.  The  riotous  conduct  of  Granville,  and  39  m.  N.  St.  Malo  ; lat.  49^  18'  N.,  lung, 
the  Heiiielbcrg  students  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  system  of  2^  13'  KV  W.  Fop.  ( I^l),  K',l20.  It  stands  on  the  E. 
Buratkcntchufien,  or  students’  clubs,  which  excite  here  side  of  St.  Auhin’s  Ray,  nu  a slotx'  facing  the  shore  1k<- 

{:r«ater  animosity  and  more  frequent  disturbances  tium  tween  two  rocky  heights. uu  one  of  which  i»  the  citadel, 
n any  other  university  of  Germany.  The  library,  which  Fort  Regent,  uvorlooking  the  h.vrbour.  It  is  nut  well 
lu  the  unhappy  period  of  Heidelberg’s  history,  w'as  pil-  built,  arvd  lu  the  old  and  mitral  puts  the  strieis 
Laged  of  its  roost  valuable  treasures  to  enrich  the  papal  are  irregular  and  narrow  ; but  In  the  outskirts  tin  y 
library,  a part  only  of  which  were  retunied  by  Pius  \TI.  are  regular  and  well  built,  with  ornamentevi  garden- 
in  1815.  now  contains  I20.0n0  vols.,  besides  a large  nuro-  ground  in  front.  The  Hnyal  Square,  the  chief  np'O 
brr  of  rare  and  very  valuable  MSS.  Connected  with  the  spare  within  the  town,  contains  the  par.  church,  Iniilt 
university  may  be  roentioni'd  an  homiletic  seminary,  a In  1341,  the  court-house,  rcaditui-riM/ms,  and  a large 
philological  sejnlnory,  and  tpmck-coUrnittm,  or  prac-  hotel.  The  principal  public  buildings,  besides  tlicsc, 
deal  school  fur  law  students.  There  is  a good  gymna-  are  the  theatre,  gaol,  und  two  chn|)cts.  uiie  la'lng  of 
slum  fur  junior  students,  and  17  elementary  schools  are  Gothic  architecture.  This  clm(>el  and  the  thr.itrc  are 
supported  by  the  government.  iConvrraationM^kxicon  ; the  only  edifices  that  have  any  claim  to  archltcv  turol 
FrieaU  li^ormation.)  beauty.  The  markel-i'l.ice  is  nn  tmchrsufi*  within  ,i  wall 

The  ^te  of  the  foundation  of  Heidelberg  Is  not  and  iron  palisailcs.  ami  the  market  ufi  Siturday  |«M  «4‘nts 
known  ; Init  it  ranked  only  as  a small  l«iwn  in  1225.  The  a magniucent  display  of  rcgetr.bles.  fruit,  mid  lioui-rx, 
rouiit-pnlatine,  Robert,  enlarged  It  In  I3f>2.  and  the  pe-  besides  poultry  and  gnmc  from  France,  ail  at  very  tno- 
rlod  reaching  Uienco  to  the  .Kl  years’  war  appears  to  have  derate  charges.  Fort  K»T«  nl,  w hkh  cost  Wh'.Md/.,  w as 
been  the  era  of  Its  prosperity  ; for  it  then  displayed,  in  erected  in  1806.  and  possesves  .ill  the  u»ual  defences  of  a 
Its  handsome  iKiildiiiKS,  ail  the  splendour  arising  from  a regular  (urtrevs;  but  It  has  little  accunniiudalinn  for 
flourishing  trade,  and  the  residence  of  the  court  of  the  troops,  and  is  said  to  have  been  injudiciuiisly  planned, 
electors  palatine  of  the  UhineL  In  HV/i.  during  the  30  Another  fortress.  Flixabeth  (‘aslle,  (w»  calJed,  bcc,m<e 
yrars'  war.  the  town  was  taken  by  Croint  Tilly,  after  a It  was  first  built  in  Qm-cn  KUx.'vbeth's  re*gii).  sWunls  on 
month's  siege,  and  given  up  to  be  sackctl  fur  thrive  days : a rocky  Island  |m.  I'loin  tlu- shore,  which  at  low  water 

the  library  was  sent  tothe  l>uke  of  Hnvaria,  and  the  tm-  may  be  reached  on  fool  by  nit*ans  of  a long  natural 
ps*rtal  Hoops  retained  ixissession  of  the  pi, tee  <iuiing  II  causeway:  It  contains  extrndie  kirrorks,  and  app<'ars 
years,  at  the  end  of  which  it  was  retaken  bv  the  Swedes  to  be  ,v  strung  position.  Lord  f:l.ar«‘iidon  resided  here 
under  Gustavus  Adolpiius.  and  kept  hy  tlicin  till  the  two  years  while  writing  Ids  hl-tory  of  the  Rebellion.  'I'he 
peace  of  Wrttphaiia,  in  1648  In  M>“4.  In  coiiwqucnce  harknir  of  St.  Heller’s  is  hirmcd  by  two  piers  jutting 
of  disagreements  betwct>n  Io)uisXIV.  and  the  elector  out  into  the  bay  at  the  S.  end  of  the  town.  (See  .’kHiOiV.) 
Charles  Lmiiv,  a French  army  umier ’J'urenne  Invadetl  (Jnrlu'a  Cknnttcl  liiandt.f- 

the  Falatinati*.  Mcking  and  setting  fire  to  its  towns  and  HELIGOLAND  or  HKLGOL.ANH  i»x\.  Jlcrika), 
villages.  The  siiffi'rings  of  Hckielberg  at  this  time,  how-  an  Island  Ix-longiiig  to  Great  llntain,  in  Ua*  Noftli  Sea, 
urer,  bore  no  comt>ariK»n  to  the  severe  treatment  which  2C  m.  from  the  mouths  of  the  Flbe  and  Wvsvr.  Area  bk 
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•a.  m.  Pop.  (IBM)  3.331.  It  Is  divided  lato  3 parts,  a [ li  a coinage  ball,  now  dItutH  and  let  for  prlrate  dvelt- 
hlgh  cllir  ajul  and  a low  plain  rummunlcatlng  with  each  I logs.  The  church  (a  chapH  of  r.i«e  depeiMlmt  on  the 
other  by  a ledge  of  rocki,  on  which  U cut  u flight  j rlcaran  of  >VcQdroii)  is  a rnodern  structure,  on  high 
of  190  steps.  The  elevated  part  is  about  4.000  paces  | ^und,  haring  a fine  pinnacled  tower  90  ft.  high.  Tno 
In  drr  . a precipitous  rock  of  red  conglomerate,  rarying  i dissenters  also  nare  two  places  of  worship,  and  tlw  San- 
from  90  to  170  iV.  hi  height,  and  covered  on  the  top  with  \ dar  schools  are  attended  by  500 children.  Tile  gnimmar- 
thin  herbaf^,  but  without  tree  or  shrub ; the  lower  part  school,  recently  rerired,  hiu  a high  character ; and  there 
is  much  smaller,  and  the  entire  circ.  of  the  liUnd  is  less  , is  a good  national  school.  Helstone  is  the  market  for  an 
than  4 m.  The  diinetiilons  are  rontinually  lessening,  i extcnslvo  farming  district,  and  also  participates  in  the 
owing  to  the  encroachments  of  the  ses,  w hich,  In  I7Tu.  | advantages  derivfd  from  the  mining  speculatkms  la 
separated  a part  of  the  island,  now  an  uninhabited  I the  iminediato  neighbourhood:  the  mecbanlcs  are  oa- 
sandbank.  Lyell  {Orot~  b.  i.  ch.  7.)  attributes  Its  de-  I merous.  especially  shoemakers,  and  the  town  is,  od 
strurtlon  to  the  contest  tictween  the  waters  of  the  Elbe  the  whole,  in  a thriving  state.  Loe  Pool,  abtmt  1 m. 
and  Weser,  and  the  strong  neean-tldes  of  the  North  ' below  the  town,  dries  at  low  water ; but  fkcflltJes  have 
8ea.  On  the  summit  of  the  cliff's  stands  the  lighthouse,  i lately  been  afforded  to  the  trade  by  sea  by  the  bnprov^ 
54^  II'  14"  N..  and  kmg.  7^  &3'  13"  E..  maintained  meiit  of  the  harbour  of  Porticveu,  about  1 m.  dlatMt. 
from  dues  paid  by  British  tcsicU  entering  the  port  of  Iron,  coal,  and  timber  are  imported  in  large  quaDtitles, 
Hamburg.  The  church  also,  and  the  batteries,  are  con-  [ for  the  use  of  the  ncishbouring  mines.  A singular  cus- 
splruous  objects  from  the  sea.  Since  1K3I,  when  the  , tom  prevails  here,  called  the  Furrey-dance,  a kind  of 
military  establUbment  was  broken  up,  the  batteries  have  joyous  procession,  celebrated  May  B.,  which  is  always  ob- 
been  diWanilrd,  and  are  falling  to  decay.  The  church  is  ^ served  as  a holiday.  The  tow  n ret^ved  its  flrst  curter 
a plain  stnscturc,  erected  in  l(>B3,  the  duties  of  which  are  ' from  King  John  ; and  Fdward  I.  made  it  a colnmn  town, 
performed  by  a Lutheran  clergyman  salaried  by  govern-  ' with  the  privilege  of  scvKllng  2 metns.  to  the  H.  of  O. 
ment.  who  is  likew  ise  the  he.td  master  of  the  free  K'hool,  | Themvcrnhigcharterof  the  curporatioin,  previously  to  the 
which  is  attended  by  330  children.  The  little  town  on  | Municipal  Koform  Art,  waa  gnintcd  in  1774  The  last- 
the  cliff  coosists  of  uiout  S.'iO  houses,  chiefly  inhabited  by  roentiuiiod  act  vested  the  g<jvrnuneot  in  4 aldermen  and 
small  traders  and  flsliermen.  On  the  lower  part  of  the  13  councillors.  Corp.  rev..  In  1H19,  K34/.  Previously 
Island  are  about  70  flshermen's  huts,  the  only  remains  of  to  the  Kefnrro  Act,  the  elective  franchise  was  vested  Id 
the  numeriMU  storehouses  standing  hero  during  the  war,  the  freemen,  elected  by  the  mayor  and  aldermen;  but  it 
when  this  Island  was  the  centre  of  an  evleosivc  contraband  , bad  been  for  many  years  a nacre  nomination  bor.  belong, 
trade.  (r<wii>cr».  Lertcon.)  Heil^land  has  two  good  na-  i hig  to  the  Duke  of  lx‘eds.  The  Boundary  Act  added  to 
tural  harbours,  one  on  the  N.,  tnc  other  on  Its  S.  tide  ( ' Uie  old  bor.  the  entire  par. of  Sithney,  which  had.in  IMl, 
and  K.  of  it  is  a roadstead,  where  vessels  may  anchor  in  a pop.  of  3,773.  and  a large  portion  of  the  par.  ot  Wen- 
48  fathoms.  The  )H>ople,  who  arc  of  Frisian  extraction,  droti ; so  that  the  pop.  of  the  pari.  bur.  may  be  estimate 
and  speak  n dialect  of  that  iangu.ige,  arc  chiefly  employed  i at  from  7,bOU  to  8,o(x).  RrgMerrd  electors.  In  iKflg.gs, 
in  the  haddock  and  lobster  flsherl«4,  the  produce  of  which  : Markets  on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays;  fairs  on 

is  taken  to  Hamburg,  and  exchangiHl  for  those  necessaries  the  Saturdays  bt'fore  Mld-lcnl  Sunday  and  Palm  Sunday, 
which  this  bland  docs  not  supply  : some  thousantlsof  tlie  and  on  Whit- Monday,  July  30..  Sept.  9.,  Oct.  38.,  and  tM 
lobsters  come,  also,  to  the  IxKidmi  market.  The  annual  first  three  Saturdays  in  IXvcmbcr.  {Poiirktk’i  Com- 
value  of  these  flshrrlrs  u said  {Dirt.  Otog.,  art.  iicUgo-  tcaU ; Furl.  Hrp.) 

land)  to  average  &.ou(W.  a year.  Many  of  the  people  are  HKLVOETSLUYS.  or  IIELLEVOP.TSI.CIS,  a 
excellent  pilots,  and,  being  licensed  by  the  Island  autho-  fortified  town  and  port  of  Holland,  prov,  S.  Holla^.  on 
ritics,  procure  lucrative  employment  from  vessels  of  all  the  llaring-vliet,  the  largest  mouth  of  the  Rhioc,  16  m. 
nations  entering  the  Elbe,  'flie  females  of  the  pop.  are  S.W,  by  W.  Rotterdam.  Pop.  1,644.  Its  eacellect 
chiefly  engaged  In  raising  a little  barley  ami  oats  on  spots  barliour,  capable  of  accommcMlating  the  whole  Dutch 
where  vegetation  will  thrive,  and  in  tending  the  few  sheep  navy,  rum  through  the  centre  of  the  town,  and.  being 
(about  150)  that  graxe  on  the  downs.  This  dinwndcocy,  bouiulrd  by  a pier  on  etthor  side,  extends  a considerable 
though  useless  In  time  of  peace,  serves  In  war  lor  a mum  way  into  tiie  river';  it  has  also  a Uvm  arsenal,  and  docka 
of  ubkcrvatioii.and  a d^d  fur  produce.  It  costs  at  pre-  for  the  cunstrurtion  arid  repair  of  ships  of  war,  and  a 
sent  from  h:mJ.  to  900f.  a year.  uaval  school.  It  used  to  be  the  regular  itotiou  for  the 

Iteligoland,  in  ancient  times,  was  the  residence  of  a English  and  Dutch  packet-boats,  which  sailed  to  and 
chief  of  the  Sicatnbri  or  N.  Frinlandcrs.  and  was  the  from  Harwich  twice  a week,  till  the  adoption  of  steam- 
seat  of  worship  of  the  Saxon  goddess  rhoseta.  from  parkcu  for  the  conveyance  of  the  English  mail  to  Rot- 
which  clrrumstancr  tis  name  (kolg-lamd)  was  derived,  terdam.  In  1833.  Uur  great  deliverer  William  111.  em- 
it was  in  the  potsesdon  of  Denmark  till  IBir?.  when  it  barked  at  Helvoctsluys  fur  England  in  IflHB.  {lie  Ctoet  s 
was  taken  by  trie  English,  who  bare  since  retaiueU  it  Did.  Grot.,  Ac.) 

HELLE^srONT.  Sre  I)AaDASv:Li.xs.  HF.MElL-liEMPSTP.AD.  a market  town  and  par.  of 

HEl.MSTADT.  a town  of  N.W.  Germany,  durhy  England,  co.  llcrtfurd.  bund.  Dacorum,  33  m.  N.W. 
Brui>swick,dlstr.  Schoniogon,  and  cap.  circle  same  name,  LuihIod,  and  16  m.  W.  Hertford.  Area  of  par.,  7,810 
33m.  E.  by  S.  Brunswick,  and  3Um.  W.  Magdetiurg;  acres.  Pop.  (IH31),  4.759.  The  dependent  chapelries  of 
lat.  13^  4V"  N.,  long.  11*^  I'  15"  E.  Pop.,  in  1838,  Uovingdon  and  Flauoden  havealso  an  areaof.VISOacres  ; 
6.4U0.  It  is  an.  oM-fashioned  walled  town,  with  four  ! and  a pop.,  in  1831,  of  1.378.  The  town  stands  on 
gates  ; and  the  fortifleatiuns  arc  turned  into  public  walks,  | slope  u(  a bill,  close  to  the  small  river  Gade.  and  conslsta 
lined  with  linie-trecs.  Its  two  suburbs  are  called  Osten-  of  a main  street,  lined  with  tolerably  good  houses.  The 
dorf  and  Neumork.  The  places  most  worthy  of  note  are  1 church,  in  a spacioiii  churchyard,  is  cruciform,  with  an 
the  piitKinol  s<juare,  the  Lutheran  church  of  St.  Stephen,  | emUittled  tower  surmounted  liyahlgb  octagonal  steeple: 
the  town-DAll.  and  the  circle-tribunal,  once  Uie  univer-  ! the  .irchltecture  was  originally  Norman,  and  the  W.  door 
sity  building.  Besides  these,  there  are  3 other  churches.  Is  considered  by  Dallaway  one  of  the  finest  ipechneni  to 
3 hospiLols,  and  an  ortihan  asylum.  Near  the  town,  Ui  | England  : many  olleraiiuos  and  enlargements  have.  bow. 
the  forest  of  Marieiiburg.  are  some  medidnal  springs  ; ; ever,  been  made  at  subsequent  periods,  which  greatly 
atKl  on  the  Comelluvlmrg  are  tlie  Lubbeuitelne,  four  ' diminish  the  beauty  of  the  edlflt'e.  I'be  town-bul.  th« 
enormous  altars  of  Thor  and  Odin,  turroumlod  with  a I only  other  public  euitice,  is  a long  narrow  building,  with 
circle  of  stones  soroew  liat  similar  to  that  seen  at  Abury.  I an  up<-n  sp^  underneath  for  the  accommodiAkm  of  the 
in  Wiltshire.  It  was  once  the  scat  uf  a university,  farmers,  who  bring  thither  large  quantities  of  com  for 
founded  by  Julius  duke  of  Brunswick  in  1575,  whk'li  was  sole  on  Thursday,  the  market-day.  Within  the  par. 
in  a most  flourishing  state,  till  the  establishment  uf  GtiC-  . are  3 endowed  free  Khonls,  one  fur  13  boys,  the  other 
tlngen  uolvrrsUy  thinned  Its  members.  It  was  sup-  for  15  girls;  besides  which  there  are  2'inbmt  srbooU, 

f trussed  in  l(v09  by  Jerome  Ihmaparte.  and  a (K>rtion  of  3 notional  schools,  and  S schools  of  industry,  altoge- 
ts  library  removed  to  Gottingen.  A gymnasium  and  a thrr  attended  by  upwards  of  300  children  : the  Sunday 
normal  school  are  the  only  exbting  csUhllsiimeuts  for  schools  have  nearly  3UU  scholars.  The  chief  employ, 
education.  lIHmstadt  Is  tno  seal  of  a general  super-  incut  of  the  female  part  of  the  pop.  is  straw  plaUlng, 

intendency,  and  a place  of  considerable  trade  fur  its  ! and  this  art  Is  taught  to  about  28U  cnlldren,  fn  34  dame- 

siie.  Flaiioels,  hats,  tobaccn-pipv^s,  soap,  spirits  and  i schools.  In  the  udghbourbuod  are  some  the  largest 

liqueurs  are  Us  chief  manufactures.  It  trad<‘s  with  ' and  most  perfect  papor-mllls  in  the  empire;  and  within 

Prussia,  and  has  fuur  markets  to  the  year.  It  Is  bt'licved  ' 4 m.  of  the  town  there  are  numerous  nour-mills.  Th« 
to  have  U-rn  originally  built  by  the  emperor  C'harlc-  . (irand  Junction  Canal  and  Birmingham  Railway  are  1| 

magm^  In  7H3.  [ m.S.W.  and  greatly  contrtbutetoincreasethrtramcoflhe 

HELSTONE,  a pari.  bor..  market  town,  and  par.  of  . place,  by  the  facility  they  afllird  for  the  transit  of  coro 
England,  cu-  C‘ornwall,  bund.  Kurrirr,  343  m.  W.  by  S.  | and  other  agricultural  prcnluce.  Hemel-Htmipstessd  waa 
IxuiilMn.  nod  15  ra  S.W.  Tmro.  Area  of  par.  130  a.  res  ; lncorp«)ratcd  by  Henry  Vlll.,  and  the  iniiob.  are  tmi- 
pop  ol  do.  (1H3I ) 3.393.  Tiic  town  stands  on  the  side  of  powered  to  have  s baililT,  and  to  hold  courts  of  ple-poudrw 
a hill  klnping  l<>  the  river  Lou  or  i^otier.  whit  h is  here  tiurlng  f.ilr«  and  markets.  This  cori>uration.  however,  la 
croskc'd  by  » bridge.  The  hu-isrs  are  cliiefly  r*ni,wi  along  ' meutiuio  tl  ncitht-r  in  the  commlssionors'  report,  nor  in 
fuur  str>  ets,  which  cross  each  other  at  right  angles  ; it  i*  ' the  schedules  of  the  Municiival  Heform  Act. 
well  light.tl  « Ith  gas.  ami  nimmlonUy  stiwdi.  d \ Morkirls  on  Thurstlay  : fair  fur  sheep,  Holy  Thursday ; 

with  water  by  streams  running  through  the  streets.  Near  statute-fair,  3d  Monday  in  September, 
the  ivutre  of  ib«  lowu  Is  an  auaciit  town-hall,  and  there  HENLE  V-UN-TllAUES,  a markaC  town,  muo. 
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bor..  atki  pur.  of  Rnglind,  ca  Oxfurd.  burnt.  Bhifiriil, 
i>D  the  W.  Mok  of  the  Thame*,  8Sm.  5.E.  Oxford.  .V»m. 
W.  London.  Area  of  par.  1.9'A)  at-riMi ; pop  of  ditto,  in 
8,6llt.  The  town  U beautifully  ultuatrd  at  ihi*  foot 
of  the  Chiltern  range,  which  U here  well  covered  with 
beech  and  other  fnre»t  timber.  The  K.  entrance  U hj 
a haiMUome  atone  bridge,  of  ft  archea,  built  in  I7t*6 ; and 
the  hrat  object  preaonting  itaolf  to  the  view  on  entering 
from  I.<o«don,  la  the  church,  a handaome,  though  irre- 
gular Gothic  itruciure,  built  at  diflbrent  timei,  and  having 
a lofty  tower,  ornamented  at  the  anglea  with  taper  ncta* 
gonai  turrets,  riaiog  to  conalderable  height  i^ve  the 
battlements.  It  contalna  some  curious  monumcota,  and 
a library  bequeathed  by  I)can  Aldrich  in  i787.  The 
High  Btrcet,  which  runs  W.  from  the  bridge,  la  wide, 
well  paved,  and  lighted,  and  lined  with  good  houses  : at 
its  further  cod.  on  the  rlM  of  a hill,  stands  the  town, 
hall,  a neat  building,  on  pillars,  having  on  the  upper  itory 
a hail,  oouncll  chamber,  and  other  rooms ; Its  lower  part, 
which  is  open,  being  usM  aa  a market>houae.  ('roiaing 
the  High  Stre^  at  right  anglea  arc  two  other  atree(«, 
much  narrower,  and  lined  with  inferior  houses.  There 
are  places  of  worship  for  Independents  and  Wesleyan 
Methodists,  some  almsbousei  endowed  hy  I^ongland, 
Bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  several  schools.  The  principal  of 
the  latter  are  the  **  United  Charity  Srhixda,"  founded  In 
1604,  and  endowed  with  lajid,  reaflsiug  370/.  yearly:  the 
establishtnenc,  as  revived  in  1774,  consists  of  an  upper 
school,  in  which  ‘4ft  boys  receive  class  instniction.  and  a 
lower  school,  which  provides  GO  boys  with  a philn  edu* 
cation,  and  20  out  of  that  number  with  clothing : besides 
this  school,  which  Is  bv  no  means  in  a thriving  condition, 
there  Is  a national  school,  attended  br  124  boys  and  72 
girls ; an  infant  school,  with  160  children ; and  three 
Sundav  schools.  A savings*  bank  was  established  In  ltd?. 
The  cnief  Industry  of  Henley  is  malting,  but  the  trado 
has  much  dcctlned of  late  years ; and  the  town  can  scarcely 
tw  said  to  possess  any  peculiar  manufacture  at  the  present 
time.  U It  a corp.  town,  its  governing  charter  being 
granted  In  1722,  having  a recorder,  10  aldermen  (one 
of  whom  is  majror),  and  16  burgesstt.  In  consequence 
of  tbo  statemeut  made  by  the  commissioners,  *'  that 
It  may  be  questionable  wheilier  any  considerable  advan- 
tage can  bo  derived  ffnm  a municipal  institution  In  so 
sm^l  a community,  itiiecially  as  the  income  of  the  corp. 
is  too  limited  to  enaliie  them  tn  do  any  thing  material  for 
the  improvement  of  the  town”  (.4/m.  Corp.  Rfp-')* 
bor.  was  led  untouched  bv  the  Municipal  Reform  Act. 
The  member*  of  the  ror|>.  have  the  patronage  of  various 
local  chariilM ; but  the  income  at  their  dlspo^  amounts 
only  to  about  70/.  yearly.  Quarter  sessions  and  a court  fur 
the  recovery  of  small  debts  are  held  here.  Markets  on 
Thursday,  for  corn  and  other  grain:  fairs.  March  7., 
Holy  TImrsday,  Thursday  in  Trinity  week,  and  the 
Thursday  alter  21.,  chiefly  for  horses,  cattle,  and 
•beep.  ( Binaley't  Brans,  of  Kngl.  ,•  ParL  Vapm. ) 

HERACLKA  PONTICA.  Jsocalled  PEKINTHUS, 
a famous  marit.  dty  of  antiquity,  now  called  Erekli,  on 
the  N.  coast  of  Asu  Minor,  on  the  Euxine  Sea  ; lat,  41^ 
It/  N.,  long.  31^  3(/  E.  Heraclea,  says  M^O^r  Him. 
nell,  ” has  QHed  the  page  of  history  with  its  grandeur 
and  misfortunes  ; and  its  remains  testify  Its  former  im. 
portancc.”  Diodorus  .Siculus  describes  ft  as  situated  cm 
an  elevated  neck  of  l.‘ind  about  one  stadium  in  length. 
Che  bouses  thickly  set,  and  conspicuous  for  their  height, 
out-topping  one  another,  so  as  to  give  it  the  appearance 
of  an  amphitheatre.  This  Is  exartly  the  appearance  that 
U exhibits  at  the  present  day  : and  the  hArboiir,  though 
neglecttxi,  is  ma^incent,  forming  a roadstead  like  a 
borsc.shoe.  The  walls  arc  now  a ruinous  condition, 
and  constructed  chiefly  of  the  remains  of  a former  ram- 
mrt.  In  the  part  fronting  the  sen,  where  are  the  rem.'iins 
both  of  an  Inner  and  an  outer  wail,  huge  blocks  of  basalt 
and  limestone  are  piled  one  on  another  nnd  intermingled 
with  columns  and  fragments  of  Byxantlnc  cornices  with 
Christian  Inscripdoos.  llie  castle  upon  the  height  Is  in 
mins.  Only  a part  of  the  ancient  city  was  contained 
within  the  wall,  the  outer  portion  extending,  in  the  form 
of  a triangle,  to  a small  nver-valley.  In  which  W.VS  for- 
merly a harbour  defended  by  two  towers.  The  modem 
town  rompriscs  5 mosques,  9 khans.  2 public  baths,  and 
about  300  houses,  SO  of  which  belong  to  Gret'k  Chris- 
tians and  the  rest  to  Mahommedans.  According  to  the 
Did.  (Hog.,  it  maniiraetiirei  linen  cloth,  and  cx(K>rts  flax, 
silk,  wax,  and  timber,  importing  coffee,  sugar,  rice,  to- 
bacco, and  iron. 

The  ancient  Heraclea,  foundnl  hy  the  Megnreans,  early 
attained  to  constdornble  wealth  and  importance  as  a 
place  of  trade.  The  Inhsb.  maintained  their  independ- 
ence for  several  years,  subject  only  to  a tribute  (uUd  to 
the  Persian  monarch.  The  llorarlcots  supplied  the 
10,000  Greeks,  under  Xenophon,  on  their  memorable  re- 
treat, with  vessels  to  carry  them  back  to  Cyzirui.-  The 
republican  govi*mment  was  overthrown,  about  anno  380 
ii.c.,by  Clearrhus,  one  of  the  chief  cUizent,  in  whose 
family  the  gnvemracat  continued  nearly  a century.  Hr- 
raclea  funusbed  succotus  to  Ptolemy  against  Antigomis ; 
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.iiici  atterwards,  mKwlthstaiHltng  the  aid  furnished  to 
Homo  hy  lt»  marlm*.  and  a treaty  of  alliance,  both  offen- 
sive and  defensive,  with  tliat  powerful  state.  It  was  pil. 
laged  by  Cotta,  under  the  pretext  tliat  ft  had  rcsistcii 
(hu  exactions  of  tlio  publicans  (or  tax-farmers)  of  Uomr. 
Its  splendid  library,  iemnir,  and  tmUii’  baths  were  nlun- 
deredand  set  on  fire,  anu  many  oi  the  inhab.  put  toaraih 
by  the  conqueror.  1 he  city,  however, continued  to  flourish 
under  the  Homan  emperors,  and  coins  of  Trajan  and 
Sevenis  are  extant,  in  wiiii'li  it  is  styled  tndropvli$  and 
atif^uiSii.  The  fleet  of  the  Gutlis  waited  here  fur  the 
return  of  t)ie  seeiiiid  t'\)Kxlitlon  tlial,  in  the  time  of  Gal- 
llcnuv,  ravagiHt  Uithyma  and  Mysia;  and  it  is  men- 
tioned as  still  pros]>croiu  oven  so  recently  as  the  reign  of 
Manuel  Commenus.  Athcnieus  informs  us  that  it  was 
celebrateil  for  its  wine,  almonds,  and  nuts.  ( Toumrfort, 
ii.  : WaUh't  Conrtaut.  101.;  (jcog.  Joum.  lx.;  Did. 

il^llt.AT.  or  HKRATIT,  formerly  Hfbi  <an.  Aria  or 
AdarooHa),  a city  of  W.  C^ubul,  in  antlooity  the  cap. 
of  Ariatia,  and  one  of  the  most  renowned  cities  of  the 
K.,  AtKl  still  tlie  largest  and  most  populous  town  of  the 
modern  prov.  of  Khorossan.and  the  ran.  of  an  independ- 
ent chiefsiiip.  It  stands  on  the  llerIriHxi  (an..drrur>, 
in  a fertile  plAiii,  3«n  m.  W.  by  N.  Cauhnl,  ‘/70  m.  N.W. 
Candahar,  410  in.  N.K.  Yezd,  and  410  m.  S.8.W.  Uuk- 
harn  ; lat.  34'^  .W  N-,  long.  62«  27'  E.  Fop.  estimated 
some  years  since  by  Christie  at  lUi.oOO;  but  at  pre- 
sent It  does  not  probably  exceed  4ft.0O0  { Eipkinstonr. 
CtmoHjf,  iff.),  of  whom  2-3ds  arc  nativo  inhab. ; about 
1-lOtli  part  Dooraunee  Afghans,  and  the  rt'st  Moguls, 
Elmaukt.  Hindoo  racrchonti,  Jews,  and  other  stranger*. 
Previously  to  IH24,  when  the  city  was  betirgeil  by  t)iu 
Candahar  troops,  it  covered  a largi>  extent  of  ground, 
liaviiig  had  some  consideralde  suburbs  outside  the  wslls. 
It  now  consists  of  only  the  rortilleii  town,  3-4thi  of  a ni. 
square,  surrounded  with  lofty  walls  of  unbumt  brick, 
erected  upon  a solid  mound  formed  by  the  earth  of  a 
broail  wet  ditch,  which  goes  entirely  round  the  city,  and 
It  filled  by  s|>ringt  within  itself.  There  are  ft  gates,  each 
defended  by  a small  outwork ; and  on  the  N.  side  of  the 
fortrets  Is  the  citadel,  a square  castle  of  burnt  brick, 
flanked  with  towers  at  the  angles,  and.  like  the  town  it- 
self. built  on  a mound  cnclos^  by  a wet  ditch.  'I'lic  in- 
terior of  Herat  it  divideil  into  quarters  by  4 long  bazaars, 
eovereii  witli  arched  brick,  w tdeh  run  from  4 of  the  gates, 
and  meet  in  a small  domed  qiuidrangle  in  the  centre  of 
the  city.  (Vunolip.)  It  is  said  to  have  about  4.C00  dwell- 
Ing-houscs,  1,20(1  shops,  17  rararaim-ras.  and  20  l^tbi, 
besides  many  mosques,  and  fine  public  reservoirs.  But, 
notwltbslaDuing  a piimiiful  supply  of  water,  and  abun- 
dant means  for  insuring  cleanlim-ss,  Heratwls  one  of  iho 
dlrtleat  places  In  the  E.  ” Many  of  the  small  streets 
which  branch  from  the  nwin  ones  are  built  over,  and 
form  low  dark  tuuoeli,  containing  every  iifTcn»ive  thing. 
No  drains  having  been  contrived  to  carry  off  the  rain 
which  falls  within  tike  «iUI».  it  cultecti  and  staenates  tn 
ponds,  which  are  dug  in  different  parts  r>f  the  rlty.  The 
residents  cast  out  the  refuse  of  their  houses  into  thu 
stn'cls,  and  dead  cats  and  dogs  arc  commonly  seen  lying 
upon  heafkS  of  the  vilest  tilth.  Busin  nsl — Mt  1*  the  cus- 
tom ’ — was  like  only  apology  1 heard  from  those  even 
who  admitted  the  evil.'  {(  o»o//v,  li.  3,4.)  Thercsideneo 
of  the  prince  Is  a mean  building,  standing  before  an 
o^n  square,  in  the  centre  of  which  Is  the  gallows  and 
the  great  mosque.  The  latter,  a lofty  and  i|>aclous  edi- 
fice. supposed  to  date  from  the  I2th  crutiiry,  surmounted 
with  elegant  domes  and  nkioarcti,  and  ornamented  with 
shining  natnted  tHe.  Is  going  to  di'cay.  ” But  though  the 
city  of  lierat.”  says  C'onoliy,  “he  as  I have  described  it, 
without  the  walls  all  is  beauty.  The  town  li  4 m.  distant 
f^om  hills  on  tlie  N.,  and  12  rrom  those  which  run  ,S.  of 
it.  The  space  between  the  lilils  Is  one  beautiful  extent 
of  little  fortifletl  villages,  gardi'nt,  vineyards,  and  enrn- 
flelds.  A bund  is  thrown  across  the  Herirn^  ; and  its 
waters,  being  tunied  iuto  many  canals,  are  so  conducted 
over  the  vale  of  Herat,  that  every  )>art  of  it  Is  watered. 
The  most  delicious  fruits  n.-c  grown  in  the  valley  ; the 
nocessarles  of  life  are  pientiful  amt  cheap ; ami  the’  bread 
and  water  of  Herat  are  proverbial  for  their  excellciiee.'* 
(/ft.ii  4, ft.)  Herat,  from  its  cxteusivetraile.  has  acquired 
the  appellation  of  bunilar,  or  emporium,  it  Iwing  a grand 
centre  of  the  cikmmercc  between  Caubiil,  Cashtuere, 
Bokliara,  Hlndostan,  aikd  Persia.  From  the  N.,  K.,  and 
S.,  the  chief  giKKls  rt-celved  arc  shawls,  imlipo,  sugar, 
chintz,  rnuvlins.  leatlier.  and  Tartary  skins,  w hich  are  ex- 
ported to  Mesbt'd,  Yezd,  Kerm.an,  Ispahan,  and  Tehran; 
whcikce  dollars,  tea,  china-ware,  broad  cloth,  copper, 
pepper,  iUkd  sugar  (’.rndy,  dates  .mil  sli.vwl*  from  Kerman, 
anil  carpets  from  Ghat-u,  are  imported.  The  staple  com- 
modllies  of  Herat  are  saffron  and  .nisaftctiila  : silk  i«  ob- 
taiiiablo  In  the  neighbourhood,  but  not  in  sufllcienC 
quantity  for  commerce.  Many  l.nmb  and  sheep  skins  aro 
made  up  into  raps  and  cloaks  ; and  wlkcn  ('onolly  visited 
the  city,  tliere  were  in  It  more  titan  lAO  shoemakers’ 
shops.  Tiie  latter  were,  htiwever,  inadequate  to  siiptdy 
the  demand  of  tiic  prov.,  :uid  many  camel  loads  of  slip- 
3 K 4 
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|n*r»  were  brmixlil  fr*»m  CArprt*  «if  llrrut  j 

are  in  (Croat  rrjnito  for  their  ft<>ntiet<,  ancl  brUManr>  of 
colour;  Mil  the  trade  in  (bein  d<*rhnrd  of  latevrars. 
The  greratest  ca]>iullttt  here  are  the  Hindo<t  merchants. 

A mile  N.  of  the  (own  are  the  remains  nf  what  an- 
cientlv  was  the  wall  of  llerl.  not  far  from  which  are  the 
magniflcem  ruins  of  a place  of  worship,  built  by  a de- 
acend.-Uit  of  Tiimair.  The  princes  of  his  house  con. 
atructed  Bweral  palaces,  gardens,  and  cemeteries  on  the 
hill  range  N.  of  hithI.  traces  of  which  still  exist.  Herat 
is  capable  of  l>eing  made  a place  of  great  strength.  An 
army  might  Iw  garrlsoneni  in  it  for  years  with  every  ne- 
cessary iimncstiatvly  within  Us  reach  5 and  the  Influence 
of  any  W.  power  to  possession  of  this  fortress  would  be 
fell  over  all  the  country  K..  as  far  at  least  as  Candahar. 
It  long  forme^l  the  cap.  of  an  extensive  empire  trmns- 
mitte<l  by  1‘linour  or  Tamerlane  to  his  sons.  It  thc'iice 
passed  under  the  nileof  Persia;  was  taken  In  I71^  by  the 
l)ooraunre  Afghans  ; in  1731,  by  Nadir  Shah  ; and  re- 
taken liy  (he  Afghans,  under  Ahmed  Shah,  la  1749.  Since 
lhn».  the  Per»l.ini  have  often  attacked  It  untuccessftillr ; 
on  the  last  occailon,  In  IbM,  they  were  routed  under  its 
walls. 

The  territory  of  Herat,  subject  to  Kamraiin  Shah  (see 
AproH  sNisTAS),  extends  N.  perhaps  to  Che  Moorghaut, 
and  S K.  tiic  greater  part  of  the  way  to  Camlahar  ; but 
W.  for  about  30  m.  only.  The  money  revenue  derlvetl 
from  the  city  and  Us  neighbourhood,  in  1H.1I,  was  rated  at 
about  ‘il,50Uf. ; that  of  the  provs.  was  estimated  at  four 
timc>s  as  much:  besides  which,  a large  quantity  of  a^l- 
cultural  and  other  produce  was  exact^  by  the  sovereign. 
H'onoHjf't  Overland  Journey  to  India;  Etphinstone't 
Cauhul ; Bume$,  A<*-) 

HKKAL'HT,  a marlt.  d^p.  of  France,  in  the  S.  part  of 
the  kingdom,  formerly  a part  of  the  prov.  of  Languedoc, 
between  lat.  43^  13*  and  43^57'  N.,  and  long.  2*^33' and 
4^I3*K.;  having  N.W.  the  d^.  Tam  and  Aveyron, 
S.W.  Au<le,  N.P.  Gard,  and  S.E.  and  ,S.  the  Mediterra- 
nean. I.ength,  N.F  to  S.W. , 73  m. ; average  breadth, 
about  30  m.  Area.  fl74.362  hectares.  Pop.  (isrlfi),  3b7,S4<l 
The  slop«*  of  this  dep.  is  from  N.W.  to  S.K.,  and  most  of 
its  rivers  run  in  that  direction  ; but  the  Heraatt,  from 
which  It  derives  its  name,  has  mostly  a S.W.  course  from 
the  d^p.  Gard.  in  which  it  rises,  to  its  mouth  in  the 
diterranean,  I&  m.  S.W.  Cette.  Its  total  length  Is  about 
SI  leagues,  3|  of  which  are  navigable.  A long  saecession 
of  lagoons,  occupjing  an  area  of  more  than  40,000  hec- 
tares, lines  the  coast,  on  which  there  are  several  good 
port*,  including  those  of  Agde  and  Cette.  The  climate, 
though  lint  and  drv.  is  generally  healthy : the  soil  is 
mostly  calcarevKJS.  in  1W4,  ISG.-'Sm  hectHres  were  arable, 
and  M,M7  In  p.v*ture ; vineyards  occupied  ]03,GK,3  hect., 
woods  77.044  fleet.,  and  heaths,  wastes,  Ac.  upwards  of 
au.isin  hoct.  *rhc  growth  of  wine  Is  the  principal 
branch  of  industry.  About  3, OKI, 000  hectol.  are  made  an- 
nually, 400,000  h.  of  w hich  are  exported,  and  a similar 
qiuntitr  used  fur  home  consumption ; the  rest  it  con- 
vertesi  Into  brandr.  'Fhc  best  kinds  are  the  red  wines  of 
8t.  Gt‘orge  and  Viraguet,  and  the  whfte  wines  of  Fron- 
tignan  and  Lunel.  Corn,  which  It  chiefly  wheat,  with  some 
oats  and  rye,  is  not  grown  In  sufficient  quantity  for  home 
consumption  ; the  annual  produce  is  about  1 ,000,000  hectol. 
Oil,  olives,  figs,  and  dried  fruits  form  Important  articiet  of 
commerce.  In  I‘i34.  there  were  337,000  mulberry-trees  In 
the  dep.,  and  In  liil5,  373,390  kllug.  of  silk  cocoons  were 
obbiined.  Ui'cs  are  largely  reared  ; and  wax  to  the  value 
of  nearly  a milllnn  of  francs  is  annually  exported.  In  1K30, 
there  were  334,000  sheen  in  the  d^p. ; their  flesh  U ox- 
rellent,  and  they  vlela  about  I.3W.OOO  kilog.  of  wool 
yearly.  In  iH.*U3,  of  il3.04H  properties  subject  to  the  ctm- 
trifmtion  fimnire,  4-3, were  assessed  at  less  than  & fr., 
and  19,430  at  from  5 to  10  fr. : the  numlier  of  large  ^o- 
pertk>s  Is  greativ  above  the  average  of  the  dFpe.  The 
pilchard  and  utiier  fisheries  in  the  Mediterranean  and 
the  lagoons.  «*mp1oy  a great  many  hands ; and  It  is  csti' 
matcnl  that  7 ViijO  quintals  of  (fih  are  annually  taken,  worth 
-MA.Oi.Oft.  lleraiilt  Is  rich  in  mineral  products;  Iron, 
cop|XT.  and  coal  mines,  and  quarries  of  marble,  alabaster, 
gypsum,  granite.  \'C.  are  wrought.  The  nrlncin.’vl  ma- 
iiiitartiirc'  ar«'  those  nf  w«K>llen  cloths,  sifk  ana  cotton 
fabrirs.  of  wlikli  MmiljK-llicr  Is  the  chief  seat : there 
arc  others  of  paj^er.  chemical  product*,  perfumery,  and 
liiiucurs  many  distUlrries  and  dvelng  establishment*, 
ami  a good  deal  of  *,-dt  is  made  in  tne  m.-vrshes.  Her.vult 
is.  however,  much  more  sn  agricultural  and  commercial, 
tiian  a mamif»tlur1ng  dep.  M«mti»cUler,  Cette,  and 
Agde  have  extensive  trade,  and  their  Intercourse  with 
the  tnlerior  it  promoted  by  several  navigaldn  canals, 
of  which  the  Can/ii  ilu  Midi  is  the  chief.  Ilrr.iult  it 
divIdcHl  int«»  4 ammdt. ; chief  towns,  Mnm|>4'llicr.  neriers , 
lAeldvi*.  iuid  SI.  Pons,  It  send*  0 mem*,  tn  tiie  ch.  of 
dep  No.  nf  electors  < 1*^  3,0<i9.  'I'lilal  public  re- 

venue (1^31).  ly.Sl'i.^ti'j  fr.  Thi*  dcp.  anciently  furmwl 
a part  uf  N.irboime*e  (Piul,  and  coiUalns  many  (Vltlc  ami 
llom.m  nutiquities,  aud  some  which  arc  prnbably  of  a 
Greek  origin,  ittugo,  art.  Hcruuli ; Ftcn(k  Ufftciai 
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HRRCliLANKliM.  or  IIKIUT  LANIJM  (Cic.  ttd 
Alt.  vH.  3 ),  an  one.  and  now  biiriivl  city  uf  CamiMUiia,  ta 
Italy,  close  to  the  Bay  of  Naples,  ami  S ni.  S.K.  that  ritr. 
1'he  date  orits  foundation  is  unkmiwn,  and  its  early 
history  fabulous  ; bvH  there  is  little  doubt  that  it  was  heM 
by  Osci.  Pelasgi.and  Samnite*.  before  It  rame  into  the  pos- 
sessliMi  of  the  Komans.  Veilekis  Paterrultu  telU  us  that 
Its  liihab.  took  an  active  part  in  the  social  and  civil  wars, 
and  that  the  city  suflhred  considerably  in  consequence. 
Little  more  is  known  about  it  except  Its  destruction  with 
Pompidi  011(1  Stabisr,  by  an  eruption  of  Mount  Vesuvius. 
The  volcano  had  for  some  centuries  been  lnai*tire.  amt 
even  cuvered  with  verdure ; but  in  the  first  year  of  the 
relmi  of  Titus,  a.o.  79.,  It  burst  forth  with  great  violence, 
and  caused  those  terrible  disasters  so  weli  described  by 
the  younger  Pliny,  in  two  entire  epistles  (vL  1C. and  XL), 
and  more  briefly  by  Tacitus  :^‘*£.ifcrwai  attulit  atroa 
et  coniinutu  tremor  terr^tt  quern  $eeuU%  e$t  korremda 
fVrurri  montiw  confiagraito.  Putekerrima  Cmmnanim 
ora  miser^  Jrtdata  ? oorntee  dnee  urdet  Hrremianmm  et 
Pompeii:  'rasta  hommwm  t/roges,  oshm  inter  yeriere 
Agr/ppa  mater  DruJitta.  At  rtudiormm  famd 

mors  c*.  Piinit  fuit  insignitior."  (App.  Ckron.)  Martial 
alludes  also  to  the  fate  of  Herculaneum 

*'  HU  lorut  H«rcwW  nomtnv  clan*  erst ; 

Canru  jaevnt  llsmnili  et  UUU  umtss  ftvIUA.* 

Mflgr.  Iv.  tt. 

The  city  appears  to  have  been  completely  buried  under 
showers  of  ashes,  over  which  a stream  of  lava  flowed,  and 
afterwards  hardened.  The  figure  of  the  coast  Itself  was 
altered  by  the  buming  torrent ; and  thus,  when  the 
local  features  were  so  wholly  changed,  all  knowledge 
of  the  city,  berond  its  name,  was  soon  lost.  After  a 
concealment  of  more  than  sixteen  centuries,  arcldenl 
led  to  the  dts4'overy  of  its  ruins.  In  1718  the  Priocn 
d'KIbreuf,  a French  noMeman,  who  was  building  a palam 
at  Porticl,  haring  need  of  materials  for  stucco,  proctired 
large  quantities  of  marble  and  terra  cotta  from  the  sinking 
of  a well  on  hts  estate.  As  the  sinking  prtxredixl.  the 
workmen,  when  about  7Cft.  below  the  surface,  rame  to 
fragments  of  statues  ; and  the  prince  then  ordered  exca- 
vations to  be  made,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  the 
extent  of  the  remains.  A vault,  a marble  door-way,  and 
several  statues  of  vestals,  were  disclosed  with  little  la- 
iMMir : but  the  works  were  soon  afterwards  stopped 
the  jealousy  of  the  court  of  Naples.  Twenty-Ave  years 
after,  on  the  accession  of  Don  Carlos,  the  Infanta  of 
Spain,  tn  the  throne  of  Naples,  the  works  were  resumed 
on  B grander  scale,  and  a theatre,  choleidicum,  two  tem- 
ples, and  a villa,  were  succetslvelv  discovered  and  exca- 
vated. Owing,  however,  to  the  clumsy  manner  in  which 
the  mining  was  conducted,  disrreditable  alike  to  the 
engineer  and  tbe  government  employing  liim,  the  statues 
and  ciilumns  were  needlessly  injured  and  demoibked. 
and,  strange  to  say,  the  earth,  instead  of  being  brought 
to  the  surface,  was  used  to  fill  up  one  part  as  another  was 
searched.  In  consequence  of  this  procedure,  a small 
portion  of  the  theatre  Is  all  that  Is  now  aerestible;  nnd 
the  works,  together  with  the  interest  excited  by  them 
among  the  Neapolitans,  have  long  been  disenntlmied. 
The  whole  cxteift  of  tlie  ground  explored  was  about  600 
cards  from  N.W.  to  S.R.,  by  800  yards  in  breadth.  TTio 
largest  street  was  the  N.K.  limit,  bevond  which  H was 
supposed  the  mining  could  not  be  carried  without  endan- 
gering the  town  of  Resina.  Parallel  with  tt  was  another 
street,  and  three  others  cut  them  at  right  angles.  These 
streets  appear  to  have  been  paved  with  lava,  like  tho»e  of 
modem  maples,  a fact  which  proves  that  there  must  have 
been  an  eruption  of  Vesuvius  prior  to  that  which  over- 
whelmed the  city.  The  theatre  was  situated  at  (he  N. 
end  of  tbe  town,  which  it  supposed  by  Winkrimann  to 
have  extended  nearly  3 m.  along  the  snore,  but  withmit 
any  great  breadth.  The  theatre  appear*,  from  an  in- 
scription on  Its  architraves,  to  hare  been  ^ilt  by  Mem- 
mius.  and  its  dimensions  are  as  follow  : — F.xternal  cir- 
cumferenee,  990  ft. ; internal  ditto  as  flir  as  stage,  *J30  ft. ; 
Internal  diameter,  ISOft. ; width  of  stage, 7 Oft. ; height, 
not  known. 

There  were  18  rows  of  benches,  besides  S above  the 
|tortlco ; and  the  entrance  to  them  was  by  romitoria  or 
|>assages  leading  from  the  three  tires  of  arched  corridors 
which  ran  round  the  building,  arnl  communicated  by 
steps  with  the  exterior.  Its  walls  were  cased  with  po- 
lished marble ; both  inside  and  outside  bcauUfltl  statues 
ami  highly  wrought  columns  were  found.  The  floor 
was  compfHed  of  tidek  souares  of  yellow  marble,  many 
of  which  still  remained  wrien  Winkelmann  examloed  thn 
])loce.  The  theatre  Is  supposed  to  have  been  capable  of 
accommodating  S.UOO  spe^tors,  and  was  therefore  very 
much  smaller  than  many  others,  the  rums  of  which  am 
still  extant.  In  the  chief  street,  which  is  36  ft.  wlde.h.xving 
a rai^e«l  foed-way  on  either  side  with  portions  of  co- 
lumn* showing  (he  existence  of  an  old  colonnade,  are 
the  miiaint  of  a forum,  or  c4o/c/r/rc«w,  and  of  two 
temple*.  'Fhe  forum  is  an  oblong  iMiilding.  2*.W  ft.  long 
and  133  ft.  broad,  with  a coIoonaJe  of  43  pillan  running 
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rouitd  its  exterior ; and  it  had  6 entrance*,  3 tn  ftont, 
fonnr«l  by  4 creut  pHusterB  Ui'coratcit  with  equeitrinn 
Blahu.**,  and  U Btnuller  eittraiices  at  the  tidot.  ’I'lio  build* 
ing  waH  ail  caacd  aith  marble  exci*pt  under  the  colon* 
nade,  where  the  wall*  are  covered  with  frewoe*.  One 
of  the  cqueitrian  itatuei  fonnerly  at  the  front  entrance 
ha*  been  restored,  amt  is  rcckoiu^  quite  a cA^-d’trwrrc 
of  aiHient  art.  The  two  temple*  are  united  under  a 
single  roof,  and  the  entire  length  of  both  Is  I9J  It., 
and  the  breadth  60  ft.  They  ore  very  unequal  in  site ; 
but  are  higlilv  ornamented  Intemallv  with  columns, 
frescoes,  and  mscriptiuns.  Among  the  private  build* 
tngs  excavated,  all  of  w hich  were  small,  with  only  one 
story,  was  a suburban  villa  must  profusely  decorated 
with  statues  and  ftesco  pointings.  It  seems  to  have  been 
extensive,  having  rooms  extending  along  the  side  of  the 
garden  ; but  they  are  all  on  the  same  story.  Here  were 
fotind  tile  celebrated  papyri,  upwards  of  ^ In  number, 
the  unrolling  of  which  has  given  so  much  trouble  to  the 
learned,  acid  whii-h  would  apMar  to  he  little  better  than 
thrown  away.  If  the  value  or  tno  400  already  unrolled  and 
IMirtly  published  may  be  taken  as  any  cnlerion  of  the 
value  of  the  others.  The  subjects  are  very  various  ; but 
the  works  and  their  authors  arc  alike  uninteresting.  ( J*M. 
Tran$oc./or  17-*)a  ; Sir  //.  iJar^'s  Brport  in  Hk  JournnJ 
q/*  iMf  Royal  Institution  Jnr  April,  IK|9.)  Close  to  this 
villa  a Urge  tank,  or  pliclna,  was  discovered,  ‘4A0  ft.  long 
and  ‘it  ft.  broad,  with  senii*cirrular  ends.  sjkI  enclosed 
by  a balustrade  on  which  were  ranged  many  exquisitely 
wrought  bronse  flares,  now  In  the  private  apartments 
of  tiie  Queen  of  Naples.  The  ornamental  beds  and 
arrangements  of  the  garden  were  still  discoverable,  and 
at  its  extremity  towards  the  sea  was  a pavilion  floored 
will!  African  marble  jawM  antique.  The  precious 
relics  of  antiquity,  so  far  as  they  were  capable  of  re* 
moral,  were  taken  to  Naples,  and  are  now  dcpoilietl. 
with  the  other  nMlcs  from  Pompeii,  in  a Urge  museum  In 
a wing  of  the  king's  palace.  The  collection  is  most  ex* 
tensive,  and  comprises  not  only  frescoes,  statues,  and 
works  of  art,  but  also  articles  of  houieiiold  furniture, 
such  M tripods,  chandeliers,  lamps,  basins,  paters,  mir* 
rors,  articles  of  the  toilet,  musical  and  surreal  instru* 
menti.  and  even  cooking  utensils.  Engravings  and 
deacripUoDS  of  them  will  be  found  in  David  and  Mare* 
rhal's  Antiquitis d' Uercuianum,  lil  vola  4to.,and  also  in 
that  Instructive  little  work,  “ Pompeti,"  in  tlie  Library 
qf  Enttri.  KmnBledge.  The  palutlngs  which  have  been 
cut  from  the  walls  on  whicn  they  were  originally  ex- 
ecuted have,  since  their  restoration  to  the  light,  lost 
somewhat  of  their  brightness  ; but  the  colours  are  still 
wonderfully  fresh.  Their  merit  of  course  varies  ex> 
iremety,  and  roaor  are  incorrect  in  drawing;  but  the 
vigour  of  the  touches  by  which  some  of  the  figures  arc 
expressed,  and  the  graceful  elegance  of  the  attitudes 
selected  by  the  painter  are  truly  ostonUhlng.  The  most 
beautiful  of  these  were  token  ftom  the  wans  of  the  the- 
atre at  Herculaneum,  and  the  subjects  may  be  under- 
stood at  a glance,  by  those  acquainted  with  Grecian 
history  and  mythology.  Among  the  statues,  the  palm 
is  generally  given  to  a Mercury  and  a drunken  Faun  ; 
but  there  are  rnsuiy.  of  bronse  as  well  as  marble,  of  most 
exquisite  beauty:  both  the  statues  and  busts  are  very 
numerous.  In  the  collection  of  medals,  a mild  medal- 
lion of  Sicily,  struck  in  the  l&th  year  of  tlie  reign  of 
Augustus,  is  considered  by  virtuosi  to  be  the  most  rare 
and  curious.  On  the  wnole.  the  remains  of  Hercula- 
neum, BO  varied  and  perfect,  throw  a light  on  the  arts 
and  domestic  customs  of  the  Romans,  which  no  mere 
dt'seription  by  a classic  author  could  give.  Antiquity 
here  seems  to  revive,  and  wo  are  carried  back  to  tlie 
days  when  Romo  was  the  mistress  of  the  world.  {Encyc. 
Aictrop.  art.  Herculaneum,  by  Rev.  G.  C.  Renouard ; 
iri>iAr/maaii*s  Letters  on  Herculaneum, pnulm  \ GeW$ 
Pompeii  ; Moore'S  Italy,  11. ) 

HbREFOHD,  an  Inland  co.  of  England,  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Wales,  having  N.  the  co.  Salop,  E.  Worcester 
and  Gloucester,  S.  the  latter  and  Moumouth,  and  W. 
Brecknock  and  Radnor.  Area.  acres,  of  which 

about  .^^.OCO  arc  arable,  meadon-,  and  pasture.  The 
aspect  of  this  co.  is  eveiT  where  rich  and  bcautlfttl ; the 
surface  is  finely  diversified  with  gentle  eminences  and 
valle}-*,  magnifiCB-nt  woods,  orchards,  and  meadows,  en* 
cluMd  with  hetiges  and  rows  of  trees.  It  it  usually 
represented  as  being  every  where  remarkable  for  fer- 
tility ; Imt  it  hits  pmliably  been  In  this  respect  overrated, 
and  though  the  soli  In  many  districts  bo  not  Burpossed 
W any  in  tbo  kingdom,  it  has,  notwithstanding,  a con- 
sfder^Ic  extent  of  inferior  land.  It  produces  excellent 
crops  of  wlieat  and  barley,  and  is  one  of  the  principal 
cyder  cos.  Its  wool  is  also  esteemed  equal,  if  not 
superior,  to  any  proilurcd  elsewhere  in  England.  The 
Hereford  breou  of  cattle  arc  deservedly  held  In  high 
estimation:  they  are  of  a cLirk  red  colour,  with  white 
foccs.throats.nnd  Ix'Uies.and  fatten  easily;  arc  exrrllent 
workers,  and  are  remarkably  quiet  and  docile ; hut  as 
ri**|>cctt  the  dairy,  they  arc  giH»d  for  nothing.  Nearly 
half  the  field  labour  of  the  co.  u performed  by  the  cattle. 


The  wool  of  the  Ryland  sheep,  formerly  so  erlohrated 
for  its  fineness,  has  b'en  injnrvxl  by  crossing  by  the 
Leicesters ; but  the  rnreau  of  the  animal  has  lH*en,  in 
conscquenec.  materially  improved,  and  the  weight  of  tiie 
fleece  Increased.  Agriculture  is  tn  a pnHty  advanced 
state  in  this  co..  but  there  is  a great  want  of  drainage. 
Turnips  are  pretty  extensively  cultivated ; and  a vast 
improvement  has  been  effected  in  many  districts  by 
means  of  irrigation.  Hops  are  largely  growm,  particu* 
larly  on  the  torders  of  Worcestershire,  ft’om  12,000  to 
12,fiO0  acres  l»eing  under  this  cron.  Property  verr 
variously  divided : there  are  a few  large  estates,  with 
many  of  a medium,  and  some  of  a small  tise.  The 
tenures  of  gavelkind  and  bnr.  English  exist  in  some  dis- 
tricts, but  are  usually  nullified  by  will.  7bc  farms, 
which  art)  mostly  Urge,  are  usually  held  from  year  to 
year.  All  the  more  modem  farm  buildings  are  of  brick, 
and  slated,  those  of  older  date  being  prinripolly  thatched. 
Average  rent  of  land,  in  I&.  ftd.  an  acre.  Oak 

bark  Is  an  important  product  Iron  ore  has  been  dis- 
covered. but  it  is  not  wrought ; and  the  other  minerals 
teem  to  be  of  uo  importance.  If  we  except  cyder,  which 
is  produced  to  a greater  extent  here  tlion  in  any  other 
county,  manufactures  are  inconsiderable ; gloves,  how- 
ever, are  made  at  Hereford  and  Leominster,  and  some 
coarse  wooIleDi  in  a few  places.  Principal  rivers,  Wye, 
Lug.  and  Munnow.  The  Wye  is  navigable  to  Hereford 
fur  barges  carrying  from  18  tn  20  tons,  But  the  navlration 
isdifliciilt.  and  but  little  to  t>e  depend^  on.  Hereford  is 
dividetl  into  1 1 hunds.  and  219  pars. ; It  sends  7 mems.  to 
the  M.  ofC.,  vis.  3 for  the  co.  and  2 each  for  the  bors. 
of  Hereford  and  Leominster.  Registered  electors  for 
them.,  in  1838-30.  7.222.  In  1631.  Hereford  hod  21,907 
inhab.  houses,  23.9^  families,  and  111,211  inhabs..  of 
whom  55,63.6  were  males,  and  55,373  females.  Sum  ex- 
pended on  the  relief  of  the  poor.  In  1836.39.  40,3697.  An- 
nual value  of  real  property,  in  1615,629,150/.;  profits  of 
tRide  and  professions  in  ditto,  61.851/. 

HcBKroan,  a city  and  pari.  bor.  of  England,  co.  same 
name,  of  which  it  is  the  cap.,  bund.  Grlmswnrth,  011 
the  N.bank  of  the  Wye,  116m.  W.N.W.  I,ondon.  ai>d 
56m.  8.W.  Birmingham.  It  stands  on  agravelly  soil. in 
a valley,  near  the  centre  of  the  co.  The  pari,  bor.,  which 
is  co-«xtenslve  with  the  old  mun.  bor.,  comprises  the 
entire  pars.,  of  All  Saints,  St.  Peter's,  St.  Owen's,  St. 
Nicholas,  with  parts  of  St.  Martin’s  and  St.  John  the 
B,iptist,  exclusive  of  ont*townships ; and  had,  in  1831.  a 
pop.  of  10334.  It  extends  about  3|  m.  from  N.  to  S., 
and  nearly  4 m.  from  E.  to  W.,  enclosing  an  area  of  about 
2.220  acres.  11)0  new  municipal  borough  excludes  about 
2-5ths  (chiefly  rural  tracts)  of  the  above  district.  The 
streets  are  wide,  straight,  macadaroiied,  flagged,  and  well 
lighted  with  gas.  The  private  dwellings,  ajmost  entirely 
of  brick,  are  generally  old.fashioaod,  some  few  only 
bdng  of  modem  construction.  Among  the  many  public 
edifices,  the  largest  Is  the  cathedral,  founded  in  825,  and 
rebuilt  in  1072.  It  Is  a cruciform  structure  of  the  Saxon 
and  early  Norman  style,  and  at  the  points  of  intersection 
rises  a noe  square  tower  160  ft.  high.  The  uniformity 
of  the  building,  however,  is  greatly  impaired  hy  the 
erection  of  a new  and  very  plain  W.  end,  rendered 
necessary^  the  fall  of  the  tower  and  a pari  of  Che  nave 
in  1786.  Tne  extreme  length  of  the  catnedral  Is  3.V)ft., 
length  of  the  neat  transept  100  ft.,  breadth  of  nave  Aid 
side  aisles  74ft.jJieight  of  nave  63  ft.,  height  of  entire 
building  91  ft.  ^e  nave  Is  divided  from  the  aisles  by 
two  rows  of  massive  columns,  sustaining  semicircular 
arches,  over  which  are  rows  of  arcades  with  pointed 
arches.  At  the  R.  end  are  the  Ladye  Chapel,  an  octan- 
gular chapter  house,  and  a well-stocked  and  valuable 
library.  The  N.  porch  U generally  admired  at  a speci- 
men of  the  ornamental  Gotnie  style.  Within  the  church 
are  many  fine  monuments,  among  which  that  of  Bishop 
Cantelupe  (who  died  In  1267)  is  beautifully  ornamental 
with  the  most  delicate  sculpture.  Adjoloiiig  the  cathe- 
dral are  the  college  and  bishop's  palace.  In  the  former  of 
which  are  apartments  for  the  vicars  and  other  officers  of 
the  establishment.  The  cloisters  connecting  Che  uolacn 
with  the  church  are  considered  curious  ana  handsome. 
A triennial  musical  festival  takes  place  within  the  cathe- 
dral. the  profits  of  which  are  given  to  charitable  instltu- 
liont  within  the  county.  A side  chapel  is  used  as  the 
parish  church  of  St.  John  ^ptist,  the  living  of  which  It 
held  under  the  dean  and  chapter.  Of  the  other  parish 
churches,  that  of  All  Saints,  which  is  united  with  St. 
Martin's,  has  a tali  and  well-proportioned  steeple,  but  It 
otherwise  uninteresting.  8t.  Peter's,  which  Is  united 
with  St.  Owen's,  is  a plain  building,  with  a spire.  The 
church  of  St.  Nicholas  is  old-fashioned  and  uninteresting ; 
the  rectory  is  in  the  gift  of  the  crown.  I'he  dissenting 
places  of  wortiilp  belong  to  Wesleyan  Hethodists,  Inde- 

fendents,  Qiukers,  and  H.  Catholics,  the  last  of  whom 
arc  lately  iHiilt  an  extremely  handsome  chapel.  Nu- 
merous day  and  Sunday  schools  are  connected  both  with 
the  churches  aud  cliai^ls : and  there  is  a good  charily 
school  for  clothing  and  educating  .50  boys  and  30  eirts. 
The  ftce  grammar-Khool,  locally  kXMwn  at  tbo  College 
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Rcbool,  wu  either  (ouodod  or  eo Urged  by  Q.  RUiAboth  : 
tiut  it  appeera  to  hare  fallen  into  dUrepule,  and  to  bn  now 
alnnet  uaeleat,  iuKa'ith«tandinf(  the  W exhibitions  whirh 
It  oflbn  to  the  universities  of  Oxford  and  tUmbrid^: 
connected  with  this  school  Is  l>ean  Lanftfurd's  charity, 
which  clothes  and  educates  four  children,  and  sends  them 
to  Brasonnose  College.  Oxford,  with  schulArships  of  2-V. 
per  annum  for  four  years.  Among  the  numerous  and 
richly  endowed  charitii*s  of  Hereford,  tlie  principal  are, 
— 1.  St.  Rtlielbert's  Hospital  for  10  aged  persons,  having 
an  Income  of  lf>Uf.  yearly.  H.  Cuoingsby's  Hospital, 
founded  In  1625,  on  the  site  of  an  ancient  monastery,  and 
pmrlding  iodi^of . clothing,  and  13/.  a year  each  to  14  old 
soldiers,  and  a salary  of  IM.  for  a chaplain.  3.  Laxarus*s 
Hospital.  Mice  used  for  lepers  and  others  sllUcted  with 
contagious  diseases,  but  now  an  almshouse  for  six  poor 
women,  who  ^vide  19/.  yearly.  4.  St.  Ciiles’s  Hospital, 
established  in  1290.  as  a monastery  of  Grey  KrUrt,  and 
given  by  HIcbard  if  to  the  corporation,  by  which  it  was 
fttrmed  into  an  almshouse  for  five  poor  men,  who  are 
clothed,  and  shur  HU/,  yearly.  5.  NVIllUm's  Hospital. 

Sroriditig  six  decayed  tradesmen  with  good  lodgings,  and 
f.  lOt.  each jM>r  month,  and  a cbapUln.  at  a salary  of  20/.. 
who  also  officiates  iu  the  lAst«montiuned  hospital.  G. 
Price’s  Hospital,  for  12  men.  who  are  lodged  and  paid 
2/.  a month  each.  7.  Trinity  Hospital,  a liandsuioe  brick 
building,  in  which  16poor|teopleare  lodged,  clothed,  and 
pensioned,  at  5s.  each  per  week.  The  last  five  of  these 
charities  are  In  the  patronage  of  the  corporation,  who,  ao> 
cording  to  the  statement  or  the  municipal  commissioners, 
formeny  used  their  infiuem'e  for  the  most  corrupt  pur* 


cording  to  the  statement  or  the  municipal  commissioners, 
formeny  used  their  infiuem'e  for  the  most  corrupt  pur* 
poses.  Many  other  minor  en<iowmeDU  belong  botn  to 
the  corporation  and  the  parishes;  Indeed  few  cities  in 
Bnglaita  possess  so  many  charitable  trusts  as  Hereford. 
(^Ckttritg  Comm.,2'id  Rrp.)  A large  infirma^,  supported 
by  subscriptions  and  benefactions,  and  containing  accosn* 
modation  for  70  patients,  standi  S.R.  of  the  city,  near  Cbe 
Castle  Green.  The  union  workhouse,  completed  in 
lh3H,  stands  on  the  N.B.  ^e,  outside  the  cUy.  The 
chief  public  buildings  not  yet  noticed  are  the  shire* 
lull,  <M9i|tned  by  Sir  R.  Smirke,  hating  a fine  Doric 
portico  i tae  town*hall.  an  old*fashloncd  wood  and  plas* 
ter  building,  supported  on  pillars  forming  an  arcade,  in 
which  Is  held  tne  vegetable  market ; the  guildhall,  built 
of  brick;  the  theatre;  the  co.  gaol,  a wellurraDged 
prison,  in  which  the  silent  system,  aud  hard  labour, 
are  rigorously  enforced ; and  the  town  gaol,  which  is 
very  small,  and  wholly  Insufficient  for  the  wants  of  the 
city.  (Goo/  Retturnt,  IH29,  p.  GM.)  “ Hereford,  in  point 
uf  tTMlng  prosperity.  Is  In  a stationary  condmon. 
Though  trto  principal  streets  contain  many  good  dwell* 
lng*houses  and  shops,  there  are  no  evtdmccs  of  any 
very  active  or  thriving  estabUshments.  It  produces  no 
staple  cominodity : and  the  glove  trade,  formerly  con* 
stderable.  has  declined.  There  are  lomo  manufactures 
of  hats  and  cutlery  ; and  the  trade  In  cider,  heyps,  oak* 
bvk,  wool,  and  ajr^uUural  produce  is  somewhM  on  the 
Increase.  The  Wye  is  navigable  by  barges  up  to  the 
city,  except  in  dry  summers  or  during  heavy  floods ; and 
abwt  10  years  ago,  a railroad  was  carried  from  Hereford 
to  Bootrilas,  and  thence  to  Abergavenny : this,  among 
other  advantages,  secures  a steady  supply  of  coal,  the 
price  of  which  has  fallen  nearly  one  UunL*'  (Jfius. 
Awm/.  Rfm.) 

Hereford  received  Its  first  charter  of  incorporation  In 
1IH9.  from  Richard  L,  but  the  governing  charter,  pre- 
viously to  the  Municipal  Reform  Act.  was  granted  by 
WilUam  111.,  in  1697  7‘he  corporation  now  comprises  a 
mayor. 6 aldermen, and  Ik  councilors:  the dty is  divided 
into  three  wards.  Corn,  rev.,  in  1339.  2.KH7/.  Hereford  has 
sent  2 mems.  to  the  It.  of  C.  since  the  23  Kdward  I..  tbe 
franchise,  previously  to  Uie  Reform  Art,  being  vett^  in 
freemen,  resident  or  non*resldeot,  wbo  became  so  by 
Urth,  marriage,  apprenticeship,  gift,  or  purchase.  Keg. 
electors,  in  IH3A,  909.  Quarter  and  petty  sessions,  and  a 


mayor's  court,  fur  the  rccoverv  of  debts,  are  held  within 
the  city.  The  locd  acts  are  14  Geo.  111.  c.3h.,  and  56 
Geo.  HI.  c.  23.  Marlu>l*days  on  Wed.  and  bat.,  tbe 


Wed.  after  ,St.  Andrew's  day  being  the  “great  market.*' 
Fairs  first  Tuesday  after  Vtb.  2..  and  Oct.  2.  for  cattle, 
cheese,  and  farming  produce,  being  aaKxic  the  largest  in 
England.  Cattle  (airs  are  alto  held  on  Wed.  In  Easter 
woM,  and  July  I.  The  May  fair,  called  the  bishop's  (air. 
lasts  nine  days,  and.  being  a mere  holiday  fair,  is  much 
complained  of  as  a himlraitce  to  buslnras. 

During  the  disputes  between  Henry  III.  and  hit  barons, 
and  Id  toe  wars  of  Vurk  and  I.ancaster,  Hereford  was 
repeatedly  the  teat  of  hostilities  ; ami  Us  fine  castle  and 
strong  walls,  according  to  Leland,  were  so  much  iniured, 
that  in  the  time  of  Henry  Vltl.  they  were  going  fast  to 
min.  During  the  parllamentarr  wars  it  was  garrisoned 
by  Charles  1.,  and  twice  besieged:  in  1043  it  surrendered 
to  the  pari,  troops  uiMler  Sir  W.  Waller,  and  being  re* 
t^en  by  the  royalists,  was  nearly  the  last  that  opened 
its  gates  to  the  parliament-  The  ancient  forlifications 
and  castle  are  wholly  dntrayrd,  and  their  site  Is  now 
occupied  by  a public  pronunwde.  ttfinfin— i by  sub* 


•ertpdon,  and  forming  the  fovooelte  reeorC  of  the  pop. 
( I'rkr's  Hitt,  qf  Herrford ; iln'McMi's  Acr.  qf  Hrr.  Ca- 
tkrqral ; Mum.  Bound,  and  Char.  Com.  Report*.) 

HKKV'ORD  or  HKKVOKDKN,  a town  of  the  Trus- 
tlan  dom.,  prov.  Westphalia,  gov.  Mlnden,  cap.  clrr.  of 
tlie  same  name,  on  toe  Werra,  15  m.  S.W.  Minden. 
Pop.  ( 1K3M)  G,M.*>2.  It  has  courts  of  Justice  for  the  circle 
and  district,  a large  prison,  a gymn^um,  and  R.  Oath, 
high  school,  and  manuCartures  of  cotton  cloth  and  yam, 
leather,  tobacco,  and  linen  goods.  The  eeotral  museum 
of  arts,  antiquities,  and  manufactures  for  Westphalia  is 
cstabllsbed  at  Uerford. 

HKKISAU,  a town  of  ftwltierland, cant.  Appentell. 
div.  Outer  Rhodes,  of  which  It  Is  the  cap.  Jointly  with 
Trojeu.  these  towns  being  altemaiely  toe  seat  of  the 
legislature.  It  stands  on  a height,  at  the  Junction  of 
two  small  streams,  whkh  tarn  the  machinery  of  numermu 
factories,  6 m.  W.N.W,  AppceiselL  Pop.  2.200,  or.  with 
its  commune,  about  7.000.  who  are  among  the  meet  in* 
dustrious  tnhab.  of  the  canton.  The  principal  nanu. 
factures  are  those  of  cottons  and  silks,  tne  last  of  recent 
Introduction.  It  has  an  ancient  ehurdi,  In  which  the 
archives  of  tbe  Outer  Rhodes  are  kept,  a pretty  large 
public  library,  orphan  asylum,  court  of  Justice,  arsniHl, 
Ac.  Hear  it  Is  the  llelnrlckBbAd,  one  of  (be  most  fre* 

Iuented  waterlDg*placcs  In  E.  EwiticrIaDd.  {RUtek. 
’.amtou  Appemx. ; Pieot.  Ac.) 

HBKMANbTADT  (llung.  Hacjf-Sxebep),  a town  of 
Transylvania,  c^i.  of  the  Saxon  land,  in  an  extensive 
and  fertile  plain,  on  the  Tibin,  a branch  of  the  Aluta, 
71  m.S.S.B.  Clatuenburg,  and  70  m.W.Cronstadt.  Pop., 
in  1H38,  12487.  {Bergtatu.)  It  partly  stands  on  an 
emlnenee,  and  Is  thence  divided  into  an  upper  and  a lower 
towti.  It  Is  pretty  well  built,  mostly  In  the  Gothic  style, 
and  has  a square  ornamented  with  a statue  and  foumsdn  ; 
but  still  U has  a dull  and  stagnant  appearance,  it  haa 
three  suburbs,  and  is  sorroandtd  by  a double  wall,  having 
a fots  and  five  gates.  Tbe  roost  remarkable  public 
buildings  are  the  palace  of  Baron  Bruckenthal,  tne  fe- 
vourlte  minister  of  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa,  con. 
laining  an  extensive  library  and  fine  museum  ; the 
churches,  9 In  all  (Hs.,  4 Lutheran,  1 Calvinist,  3 Rom. 
Cath.,  and  1 Greek);  the  barracks,  the  mUitarj  hos. 
pltal,  and  the  orphan  asylum.  The  Lutherans  hare  a 
gymnasium,  in  wbich  the  study  of  dlrlnlty,  law.  and  phi* 
loaophy  Is  pursued,  and  a free  school ; bestdn  which, 
there  is  a Rom.  Cath.  gymnasium,  and  a normal  school. 
Hermaiutadt  is  the  heM  quarters  of  tbe  commandcr-in* 
chief  of  the  troops  In  Transylvania,  and  several  depart* 
menu  of  the  government,  as  the  customs.  post*tuper1n* 
tendenre,  ftr.,  are  located  here.  It  is  a place  of  cooslder- 
able  trade,  having  three  markets  In  the  year,  and  it  has 
manufactures  of  linen  and  woollen  cloths,  hats.  Ac.  : 
still,  however,  the  town  **  is  not  what  tt  was.  Tbe  over- 
land trade  through  Wallarhla  has  almost  disappear^, 
and  with  it  tbe  brat  days  of  Hormanstadt.*'  The  Her- 
tnanstadters  are  said  to  be  of  Flemish  oricin,  and  have  a 
strange  notion  that  their  extraordinary  alalert  strongly 
resembles  the  English.  There  are  not  Iras  than  seven 
distinct  dialects  among  these  ftaxons,  all  supposed  to 
hare  been  derived  from  tbe  dUferent  parts  of  Germany 
from  which  they  originally  came,  {.rmget't  Humgurg, 
to).  11.  cb.  IS.) 

Tbe  toarn,  which  takes  Its  name  from  Hermann,  the 
Saxon  chief  who  conquered  Transylvania,  Is  said  to  have 
been  founded  In  1 IGO,  and  to  have  early  ^eessed  many 
valuable  rights  and  privileges  under  the  Hungarian  go- 
vernment: the  greater  part  of  the  town,  however,  was 
built  In  tne  16tn  century.  It  was  once  the  capital  of 
Transylvania,  and  was  then  In  Its  most  flourishing  con* 
ditlnn.  {Oetierr,  Sat.  Enn/el.  ; Pageft  Hung.) 

HERTFORD, an  InUnd  co.  of  RngUod. having  S.  Mid* 
dlesex,  K.  Essex,  H.  Cambrldge.and  W.  Buckingham  and 
Dt'dfurd.  It  has  a very  Irregular  outline,  and  a detached 
portion  at  Colesliill  Is  wholly  surrounded  by  Buckingham, 
Area,  403.3DQ  acres,  of  which  about  SSO.dno  are  arable, 
meadow,  and  pastum  A ridge  of  chalk  hllU,  from  200 
to  9UU  ft.  high,  runs  along  the  H.  frontier  of  the  co.,  and 
the  rest  of  its  surface  Is  beauUftilly  diversified  with  up* 
lands  and  valleys : it  has  many  thriving  plantations,  and  a 
more  than  ordinary  proportion  ofUne  seats,  among  which 
Aslirldgr  and  Hatfield  occupy  the  first  rank.  Tne  sub* 
soil  is  generally  clmlk.  It  hat  every  variety  of  soil,  and 
may.  on  the  whole,  be  said  to  be  of  about  an  average  de- 
gree of  fertiUty.  By  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  land 
fs  in  tillage ; and  tM  wheat  and  barley  of  this  co.  are 
reckoned  equal  to  those  of  any  other  district  in  Rngland. 
Agriculture  is  not,  hoaever  .in  a very  advanced  state. 
Two  white  crops  not  unfrequently  follow  each  other ; and 
the  land  is  mostly  ploughed  very  shallow,  and  it  **  in 
many  parts  extremely  foul.'*  (Kennedy  end  Granger 
on  Me  Tenancy  qf  Land,  i.  239.)  Drill  husbandry  Is  but 
little  Introduced  ; and  the  thrashing  machine  is  not  used, 
from  a notion  that  It  would  Injure  the  quality  of  the 
straw,  wbich  meets  a ready  sale  in  the  Ix>ndon  markets. 
Meadow  land  is  in  general  much  better  managed  than 
tho  arabk,  the  quantity  of  bay  produced  being  large,  amt 
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the  qualltr  toperlor.  Few  cuttle  are  raised  or  fed  In  this 
county;  but  the  stock  of  sheep  is  considerable.  Few 
large  estates.  Farms  of  rarious  tiies.  but  not  generally 
large.  Leases,  where  grsnte«1,  are  usuAliy  for  Tor  14  years. 
Areragc  rent  of  land.  In  lain,  lOs.  )I|d.  an  acre.  With 
the  exception  of  chalk,  tl>e  minerals  are  of  no  import- 
ance.  ManufKtures  not  very  important.  Paper,  how- 
ever, is  made  on  a large  scale,  of  the  best  quality,  and  by 
the  roost  impnived  machinery,  near  Watford  and  Kick- 
mansworth.  Mailing  is  extensively  carried  on  at  W* are, 
llitcbin,  and  other  towns ; and  a good  deal  of  straw 
plait  is  made  in  dllfhrent  parts  of  the  coiin^  : silk  and 
cotton  are  also  spun,  and  ribands  made,  at  Tring.  Wat- 
ford, St.  Albans,  Ac.  Principal  rivers.  Lea,  Rib.  Beano, 
Colne.  Gad,  Ac.  The  Grand  Junction  t'anal  passes 
through  its  W'.  parts,  ami  it  is  also  traversed  by  the 
London  and  Birmingham  Railway.  Hertford  has  8 
hundi-  and  135  pars.  ; it  sends  7 mems.  to  the  11.  of  C.. 
vis.  3 for  the  co.,  and  2 each  for  the  Imrs.  of  Hertford 
and  St.  Albans.  Registered  co.  electors.  In  1^38-31), 
5.34.V  in  1831,  Hertford  had  36,M9  inhab.  houses. 
29,2.‘i0  familii'S.  and  143,341  inhabs.;  of  whom  71.395  were 
mnl^,  and  7I.!M6  females.  Sura  contributed  for  the  re- 
lief of  the  p*x>r.  in  I8M-39,  AS.i'.ifi/.  Annual  value  of  real 
property,  in  1815.  .V<3.r»57/.  PruQts  of  trades  and  profes. 
slons.  In  ditto,  S62,98ii/. 

llF.aTroan,  a pari.  bor.  and  markf>t-town  of  Eng- 
land. cap.  of  the  above  co.,  hund.  Hertford,  on  the  I.ea, 
m.  N.  London.  The  pari,  bor.,  which  includes, 
b<*s{(les  the  old  bor.  and  liberties,  portions  of  the  parishes 
of  Brickendon  and  Bengeo,  had,  in  1831,  973  Inhabited 
houses,  and  a pop.  of  5,n(X)  ntu’ions.  The  town,  which 
stands  in  a valley,  though  irregularly  laid  out,  U re- 
aprrtable  In  its  appearance,  well  paved  and  flaggnl, 
abundantly  sunpli^  with  water,  and  lighted  with  gas. 
There  are  9 cniirciies,  which  serre  for  all  the  parishes, 
the  others  having  been  demolished.  All  Saints,  the 
rorp.  church,  is  a spacious  cruciform  structure  iu  the 
later  English  style,  ^th  a square  tower  and  spire;  and 
St.  Andrew’s,  at  the  S.  end  of  the  town,  thoufm  smaller 
in  extent,  Is  handsome,  and  has  a low  embattled  tower 
and  spire,  and  a Urge  uallpry  within,  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  clitldren  belonging  to  Christ’s  Hospital.  Thu 
Independents  also,  the  Wesleyan  Methodists,  and  the 
Society  ol  Friends,  have  commodious  placet  of  worship. 
Among  the  public  charities  In  llcrtfonl,  the  chief  are,— 
1.  A well  endowed  free  grammar-school,  founded  In  the 
rcigu  of  James  I.,  haring  seven  scholarshipa  at  Peter- 
house,  Cambridge.  3.  The  Green-coat  School,  founded 
and  endowed  In  17G0,  inwliich  about  50  boys  are  educated. 
8.  The  branch  school  of  Christ’s  Hospital,  occup)inga 
large  brick  building  with  wings,  and  accommodatiug  500 
of  the  younger  nupib  of  that  great  establishment.  4.  A 
girls’  cnarity  tcnool,  attended  by  about  50  children.  5. 
An  infant-school.  6.  An  almshouse  for  aged  people, 
built  and  endowed  with  50/.  a year.  *rhe  principal  pub- 
lic buildings  are  — the  castle.  origlOHlly  built  in  909, 
aflerwards  enlarged,  and  now  the  property  of  the  Mar- 
quis of  Salisbury  (who  lets  it  to  the  proprietor  of  a large 
school  preparatory  to  Hailybury  College) ; the  shire- 
hall,  erected  in  1771,  under  which  is  the  corn-market; 
the  sessions-house,  in  wliich  the  assises  are  held  ; and  the 
gaol,  on  the  P,.  side  of  the  town.  About  2 m.  from  the 
town  is  Hailybury  (’ollego,  cstahlUhcd  in  lM06l)jtbe  East 
India  Company,  for  preparing  Its  civil  officers  for  their 
duties  in  India.  Too  buildings,  erected  at  a cost  of 
7n.(MK)/..  contain  rooms  for  the  8 different  profes  son  and 
about  100  stixlents,  who  receive  Instruction  In  divinity, 
scleoce,  law,  history,  and  the  oriental  languages.  The 
Rev.  T.  R.  Malthus,  author  of  the  on  PopuiatfoUy 
and  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  were  professors  In  this  in- 
stitution. Hertford  is  a busy  town,  and  there  arc  se- 
veral mills  on  the  Lea,  the  princiiial  trade  being  meal- 
ing and  malting,  the  prt^uce  of  which  it  exchanf^  with 
].ondon  for  corns  and  other  commodities.  There  are 
also  some  large  hrcwerliw,  and  an  extensive  distillery. 
The  markets,  held  on  Saturday,  are  among  the  largest  in 
the  S.  of  Kogland  for  com : fairs  for  cattle  are  held  on  the 
Saturday  fortnight  before  Easter,  and  on  May  I'i.,  July  6., 
and  Nov.  8.  This  bor.  received  Ita  earliest  corporate 
privileges  from  William  the  Conqueror : its  markets  were 
granted  by  Edward  111.  The  coqioration  now  consists 
of  a mayor,  3 other  aldermen,  and  12  councillors,  and 
holds  a commiuion  of  the  peace:  corp.  rev.,  in  1839, 
874/.  Hertford  sent  2 mems.  to  the  H.  of  C.  from  the 
reign  of  Edward  I.  Co  the  50th  of  Edward  III.,  when  It 
was  relieved  fri>m  the  burden,  on  the  plea  of  poverty,  and 
did  not  regain  the  privilege  till  the  ’/M  of  James  I.,  since 
which  time  it  has  exercised  the  franchise.  Down  to  the 
passing  of  the  Reform  Act,  the  electors  were  the  hoiise- 
tioldcrs  ami  freemen  resident,  when  they  received  their 
freedom.  Registered  electors  In  1838-39, 619.  ’The  bound- 
aries of  the  mun.  and  |iarL  bor.  are  co-extensive. 

Tiic  date  of  the  fmii>dation  of  Hertford  is  uncertain. 
At  the  time  of  the  Doomsday  survey,  the  town  and 
lands  were  dividr«1  bctwtvn  tliu  Cuiraueror  and  eight  of 
his  folluaers.  In  the  wars  between  Julm  auil  bis  revolted 


barons,  the  castle,  originally  built  by  Edward  the  Elder. 
WAS  taken  from  the  king,  after  a month's  siege.  It  was 
restored  in  the  followina  reign,  and  in  1345  was  granted, 
with  the  earldom  of  Hertford,  to  John  of  Gaunt,  who 
made  it  his  usual  residence.  The  castle  was  afterwnrds 
inhabited  by  the  queens  of  Henry  IV.,  V.,  and  VI. ; and 
here,  also.  150 years  later.  Queen  Elisabeth  occasionally 
resicM  and  held  her  courts.  ( Ckornney's  Hitt,  of  Hert- 
Jbrdthire ; BrttUm't  Arek.  Aniiq.  of  Ortat  Britain  f 
Part.  Hrp.) 

HBSSK-CASSEL,  or  ELECTORAL  HESSE 
(Germ.  Kurkrttm),  a state  of  W. Germany,  consisting  of 
a central  territory,  (having  N.W.  Prussia  Westplialta 
and  Waldeck,  N.E.  Hanover  and  Prussian  Saxony,  K. 
Weimar,  ,S.B.  and  S.  Bavaria,  and  W.  Frankfort,  Nas- 
sau. and  Hesse-Darmstadt),  and  several  small  detached 
portions,  the  chief  of  which  are  the  co.  of  Sebaumberg  to 
the  N.,  and  the  lordship  of  Schmalkaldra  to  the  K.  The 
whole  territory  lies  between  lat.  t>09  ,V  and  5S°  2V  N., 
and  long.  8*^  3<r  and  iO^  4CK  30"  E.,  and  Is  subdivided  as 
follows : — 


1 Proriaovs. 

Aras  In  Eog. 
*).  m. 

Fop.  1838. 

Ch.  Towm  aawl  rap.j 

Lomta  MnaS  • 

Vas““  ; 

Hansa  - 

t/)8A 

875 

887 

M.1 

a.'vs^'oo 

iic.'sno 

113.X00 

CMorl  - 31,000 

Marburg  7.700 

Fiilda  . 9.900 

Hanau  • 16,000 

Total 

4.->30  1 701,9110  1 1 

This  is  the  statement  of  Berghaut ; but,  according  to 
the  Aimanark  de  Gotha,  the  pop.  in  1837  amounted  to 
812.540 ; a discrepancy  which  we  are  without  the  means 
of  reconciling. 

On  entering  the  Electorate  of  Hesse  Cassel,  from 
Saxony,  the  country  and  the  men  present  a different 
appearance.  There  Is  more  of  the  forest ; the  country 
is  a heap  of  moderately  clevatrd  ridges,  stretching 
across  each  other  in  every  variety  of  form  and  direc- 
tion, and  principally  covered  with  neerh  woods.  (Tosrr 
in  Germ,  in  182^22,  i.  329.)  The  greater  part  of  Hesse- 
Cassel  belongs  to  the  table-land  of  central  Germany,  of 
which  it  forms  the  N.  extremity,  called  by  Berghaus. 
the  “ Hessian  terrace.”  lu  N.  part  is  traversed  by  the 
Werra  raountiUos:  its  central  portion  Is  occupied  by 
the  plateau  of  Fulda ; and  its  territory  towards  tnc  S.E. 
and  S.  covered  by  the  Rhdn,  Spessart,  and  other  moun- 
tain ranges,  which  enter  Hesse  from  Bavaria.  No 
summit,  nowever.  rises  higher  than  the  Afcfsjiser,  bo- 
lon^ng  to  the  Werra  range,  which  Is  2,827  tt.  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  The  eo.  Schmalkalden,  between  the 
Pruutan,  Saxe-Mrlningen.  and  Saxe-Gocha  territoriea, 
is  covert  by  the  Tnuringtan  forest-mountains,  and 
Kchaumberg.  between  Hanover.  Lippe  Detmold,  and 
Prussia,  by  ramifications  of  the  Han.  F.lectoral-Hesie 
belongs  principally  to  the  basin  of  the  Weser,  which 
boun£>  it  on  the  N.,  and  receives  the  Fuldn,  Werra, 
Eder,  Schwalm,  Dlemel,  Ijiho,  Ac. ; the  Main  bounds 
it  on  the  S..  and  receives  the  Kiiisig,  and  Nidda.  There 
are  many  large  ponds,  especially  in  the  N.,  though  none 
Is  large  enough  to  be  called  a lake.  The  climate  la 
henlthv,  but  In  winter  the  cold  is  severe,  except  in  the 
nrov.  Haoau,  S.  of  the  elevated  plateau  of  Fulda,  and 
In  the  vale  of  the  Werra,  where  some  wine  of  an  Inferior 
sort  Is  grown.  The  medium  temp,  of  the  year  through- 
out the  Electorate  Is  about  50^  Fahr.  The  soil  is 
stony,  sandy,  and  no  where  particularly  fertile,  except 
In  Hanau.  It  is  there  very  productive,  and  rye  ts 
reported  to  yield  16  or  20  fold,  and  wheat  and  barley 
in  go^  situations  as  much  as  24  fold,  but  such  state, 
ments  are  uniformly  almost  greatly  exaggerated.  The 
whole  country,  however,  Is  capable  of  being  rendered 
much  more  productive  than  at  present ; only  the  narrow 
t*alleys  and  the  lower  portion  of  the  hlll-slonet  are  cul- 
tivate, and  the  valleys,  which,  fVom  their  confined  extent 
arc  expos^  to  excessive  moisture,  are  very  Imperfectly 
drained  A degree  of  indolence  pervades  the  people  In 
the  rural  districts ; the  villages  nave  more  of  the  Ba- 
varian than  the  Saxon  character,  being  often  composed 
of  mere  ruinous  wooden  hovels ; and  the  hihab.  are 
commonly  dirty,  squalid,  and  slovenly.  Agriculture  ia 
their  chlt^  occupation  ; it  is  in  the  most  forward  state 
in  the  valleys  of  the  larger  rivers.  More  corn  is  grown 
than  is  required  for  home  consumption ; it  is  princl|>aily 
rye,  barley,  and  oats.  These  are  everywhere  ettitivated; 
w hoot  U grown  chiefly  in  Lower  Hesse : the  yearly  pro- 
duce of  these  four  species  of  grain  U estimates  by 
Berghaus  at  4,000,000  tek^fiei.  Buckwheat  is  grown 
only  in  Schaumberg.  and  tome  parts  of  Fulda;  and 
maixe  is  confined  to  Hanau.  Ab<mt  350,000  tehtjfel  of 
pulse  of  various  kinds  are  annually  grown,  and  frtMn 
700,000  to  800,000  scA.  of  potatoes ; these  products 
compose  the  chief  articles  of  food  in  the  higher  ^t- 
tricts.  besides  which,  potatoes  are  used  to  some  extent 
in  diililleries.  Tobacco,  esteemed  the  best  In  Germany, 
is  grown  in  Hanau,  and  on  the  Itanks  of  the  Werra  in 
Schmalkalden : Its  aunual  produce  averages  from  17,000 
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to  '/O,()0O  L Flax,  a1»o,  of  good  quality.  It  largely  cu!< 
tivnUsl  ill  tlio  3 N.  provt.,  aM  alxtiit  irgi.OOO  tU-in  are 
obtained  ycorlr.  witir.  which  it  aliooit  exclutivHy 
produced  in  llanau.  does  not  amount  to  aboTc  l.txx) 
rrmerr  a>year.  Urchardt  arc  everywhere  numerout ; 
hemp,  hops,  chicory,  uoppy-»re»l,  and  culioary  veg«>. 
tAbU’i,  arc  the  remaining  articles  of  culture.  Ileitr* 
('a<4el  is  one  of  tlic  most  richIy-wo<Hled  countries  of 
Kiiropc ; nearly  l*3d  of  Its  surface,  {tartlrularly  In 
Fulda,  Ilanaii,  and  Srhmalkalden,  it  covered  with 
furoslt.  In  the  Thuringian  forest,  and  in  Hanau,  firs 
are  tlie  principal  trees  ; In  the  more  level  country  oak. 
elm,  beech,  &c  predominate  : the  oakt  are  In  tome  narts 
very  fine.  Junl(»cr<berrieB  form  an  article  of  contider* 
able  export  from  Lower  Hi*sse.  l*he  patluret  are  good, 
but  cattle  are  not  immeruut.  In  Ib33  there  were.  In  all. 
about  HI7300  head  of  live  itock : more  than  half  the 
numtier  being  sheep  of  improved  breedi.  Hi>gt  and 
poultry  are  plentiful  ; not  to  lieet.  Game  It  not  very 
abundwt,  and  flsherlet  contribute  but  little  to  the 
support  of  the  inh^i.  The  peasantry,  like  their  neigh* 
bouri  throughout  Wettphalia,  are  pnnci|>al1y  hereilitary 
tenants;  and  the  author  of  a Tour  in  Germany,  he., 
rrmarkt,  **  You  will  find  men  among  them  who  boast 
of  being  abli‘  to  prove  that  they  still  cultivate  the  tame 
farms  on  which  their  anreilors  lived  before  fharle- 
magne  conquered  the  descendants  of  lli-rrman  (//r- 
sitr'fsriu),  or,  for  anv  thing  they  know,  liefore  Herrman 
himteli,  drawing  hit  hordes  from  these  very  Vtilleyt, 
annihilated  the  legions  of  Vartu.”  (1.  HO.) 

Mining  it  pursued,  mure  or  lest,  in  all  the  prova 
About  .')C,000  cwt.  of  iron.  .S.I40  cwt.  of  cobalt,  ana  1.000 
cwt.  of  copper  arc  obtained  annually.  There  were  for* 
merlv  tome  tolerably  productive  silver  mines  near 
Frankcnberg,  Id  Upper  Hette.but  thev  have  long  ceated 
to  be  wrought:  a small  quantity  of  silver  still,  however, 
is  obtained  near  Biebcr,  in  llanau.  Aliout  233,000  cwt. 
of  rcKk-salt,  300,000  cwt.  of  coal,  400.000  cwt.  of  bovcv 
coal,  sml  turf  ia  large  quantities  are  annually  nrodured. 
C<«1  of  a good  quality  it  abundant  throughout  tlie 
country  ; but  the  lohab.  have  a prejudice  against  it,  and 
it  hat  not  been  brought  into  general  ute.  Mamifacturet 
have  not  yet  reached  any  high  degree  of  importance,  but 
thev  arc  taid  to  be  rapidly  Incroatlns.  Linen  weaving 
ana  tpinning  are  the  mott  widely  diffiited,  and  form 
throughout  the  country  the  common  auxillarv  employ* 
inentt  of  the  small  farmers  and  their  families.  The 
fabrics  are  of  every  quality,  from  the  coarsest  household 
cloths  to  the  finest  damask.  The  town  and  prov.  of 
Fulda  arc  the  chief  teals  of  this  branch  of  industry,  and 
it  Is  estimated  that  from  them  alone  140,000  nieces  of 
linen  are  exported,  a large  proportion  of  wnich  are 
sold  under  the  denomination  of  Otnaburgs.  Schmal* 
kniden  it,  however,  the  only  district  In  which  there 
Is  any  approach  to  manufacturing  MtabllshmcnU  on 
a large  scale ; it  is  the  teat  of  extensive  iron  works, 
and  manufactures  of  fire-arms,  cutlery,  hardware,  he,, 
though  these  articles  have  not  attained  to  any  great 
degree  of  perfection.  Iron  and  steel  wares  arc  also 
made  in  the  valley  of  the  Weter.  Coarse  woollens, 
stockings,  camlets,  carpets  in  llanau  : leather,  toliacco, 
plats,  crucibles,  porcelain  and  earthenware.  pa|>er. 
hats.  guDpow<^r,  tar,  wcKMlen  wares,  and  musical  In* 
struments  are  among  the  other  thief  aiticlcs  of  manu- 
facture. Tlvere  are  many  bleaching  and  dyeing  esta- 
blishments, breweries,  and  disliileritw.  CasicI  and 
Hanau  are  the  prlucipal  xnanulaclui  Ing  as  well  as 
commercial  towns. 

The  great  article  of  export  is  linen  cloth,  about  200,000 
pieces  of  which,  of  the  value  of  I.OOu.fiOO  dolls.,  a year, 
are  exported  byway  of  Bremen  and  Frankfurt,  chiefly 
to  Holland,  Denmark,  and  America.  The  other  prin- 
cipal exports  are  linen  yarn,  woollen  cloth,  hats,  jewel- 
lery. hiaes.  sheep-skins,  paper.  Iron  and  steel  wares  of 
all  kinds,  crucibles,  tlrater,  com,  dried  fruits,  spirits, 
Ac.  The  chief  Imports  are  colonial  goods,  drugs,  wine, 
fliax  and  hemp  seca.  silk,  fine  wool,  and  woollen  fabrics, 
mirrors  and  other  glass  wares,  herrings,  stock  fish, 
horses,  cattle,  tin,  gold,  silver,  tobacco.  Ac.  The  Iro- 
IHjrls  ami  exonrli  nearly  balance  each  other;  but  the 
njoil  profitabh*  branch  of  commerce  to  the  Kleclorate 
it  the  transit  of  ir.nlo  ; the  grand  routes  of  communica- 
tion betweeu  Fctinkfurl  and  Hamburg.  Berlin,  Dresden, 
Ac.  passing  through  the  tcri4torles  of  Hesse  Cased. 
’I*ln;  dollar  current  is  th.it  of  Fnuiia  = 3s.  'I'he  Hessian 
ell  is  = -623  English  yard,  the  fool  = *m3  English.  The 
riertii  of  com  = -56  English  qr. ; the  cwL  is  nearly 
csjuivalent  to  the  English. 

The  Govfmmmt  is  a limited  monarchy,  hermlitary  in 
the  ujalf  line  only.  The  different  orders  in  the  stale  are 
rej*ros«TUed  in  one  parliamentary  chamber.  compn«cni  of 
.•»2  members,  consisting  of  the  heads  of  the  collottral 
branches  of  the  electoral  famtlr,  the  metli.atUt^l  nobles, 
the  family  of  lUedesel  (hereditary  lords-innr<hal)  and 
the  “Tularlud  convents  of  Kaufungeii  and  NS’dler,  fi 
d'-]'V.Me«  from  the  nobles  and  knights  of  llonnii,  Fuhla, 
and  llersfvld  ; IQ  from  Ihv  towns,  and  16  deputies  sent 


by  the  peasantry.  The  peasanlrr  arc,  however,  debarred 
from  being  representatives  of  tneir  own  order,  by  the 
circumstance  of  their  habitually  speaking  otily  a Low 
fierman  dialect,  the  vernacular  tongue  of  the  conotry. 
while  the  discussions  in  the  asstunblr  are  carried  on 
in  high  German,  llie  states  assemble  at  lea^t  once 
InSyears.  The  inhab.  of  Electoral  Hesse  in  the  Ust 
century  suffered  much  from  the  oppression  and  rapacity 
of  their  rulers,  who  were  accustomed,  amongst  other 
acts  of  t>ramiy.  to  traffic  largely  in  the  blood  of  their 
subjects,  by  hiring  out  their  troons  In  the  service  o4 
other  European  powers.  The  sup^y  of  He^an  troops 
to  EngUno  during  the  American  war  brought  to  the 
Electoral  treasur/the  sum  of  21 ,276.7i<0  cron  ns  beiMecn 
I77G  and  17ii4.  The  conquest  of  the  country  t^  the 
French  put  an  end  to  this  white  slave  trade.  Thou^i 
popular  at  first,  the  obstinate  attachment  of  the  late 
elector  to  abuses,  and  the  growing  demand  of  the 
l>eople  for  reforms,  produced  a revolt  in  1B30,  the 
changes  consequent  on  which  have  rendered  the  prestmt 
^verument  one  of  the  best  and  most  liberal  in  Germany. 
The  constitution  of  1K.M  guarantees  equality  under  tlM 
laws,  the  free  exercise  of  religion,  free  right  of  appeal, 
and  eligibility  to  every  office  under  government ; eco- 
nomy in  every  department  of  the  public  service  has  since 
been  strictly  enforced,  and  the  muratloiial  institurii>ris 
have  been  materially  reformed.  For  civil  and  crintinal 
Justice  there  is  a high  court  of  appeal  In  Cassel.  and  a 
superior  proviodal  court  in  the  cap.  of  each  of  the  four 
provinces,  and  in  Rintein  for  the  co.  Schaumburg.  With 
each  of  these  a forest  court  Is  connected,  and  subordi- 
nate to  them  are  the  district  Judicial  and  rural  police 
courts.  The  town  police  is  under  a separate  commis- 
sion ; and  each  of  the  provincial  caps,  has  a he«d  police 
court,  at  well  as  medical,  manufacturing,  and  commercial 
tribunals,  subordinate  to  head  tribunals  of  the  tame  k ind 
in  the  cap.  About  4-5tbs  of  the  pop.  arc  I’rotestants, 
I-Qth  pert  Rom.  Catholics,  and  the  remainder  chiefly 
Jews.  Except  the  latter,  and  between  l.nno  and  2.(ks) 
individuals,  Itie  descendants  of  emigrants  from  France, 
at  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  all  the  pop.  are 
of  the  German  stock.  The  reigning  family  it  Lutheran, 
but  3-4tlis  of  the  Protestant  inhab.  are  Calvinists.  Sinew 
both  Calvinists  and  Lutherans  have  been  united  for 
ecclesiastical  government  under  3 consistories,  at  Cassel, 
Marburg,  and  Hanau  ; the  Kom.  Catholics  arc  umbT  the 
Bishop  of  Fulda.  The  principal  Mtablishment  for  edm 
cation  is  the  university  of  5iarburg.  founded  in  1327. 
which  has  57  professors,  and  Is  usually  attended  by  from 
230  to  230  students.  There  are  lycrunu,  or  colleges  i.>f 
arts.  Ac.,  at  Cassel  and  Fulda,  teachers’  semiuaries  in 
Cassel.  Marburg,  and  Hanau  ; gymnasia,  or  high  gram- 
mar schools,  in  the  3 principal  towns ; screral  schools  of 
drawing,  forest  economy.  Ac.,  and  numerous  primary 
schools.  Education  was  formerly  more  l>ackward  in  the 
Electorate  than  In  any  other  slate  in  Germany,  but  such 
is  no  lunger  the  case.  'The  armed  force  Is  raised  by  con- 
scription, and  every  male  under  30  yean  of  age  capable 
of  bearing  arms  ti  liable  to  be  calira  on  to  serve.  The 
contiDgeot  furnished  to  the  army  of  the  Germ.  Confede- 
ration Is  3.679  men,  or,  including  the  corps  of  reserve, 
about  7,000  mco. 

Financial  Sptiem. ^The  sum  voted  for  the  public  ex- 
penditure during  the  triennial  period  1037-39,  amounted 
to  1I..33H.780  dollars ; the  ways  and  means  for  the  same 
period  were  estimate  at  only  U.2G4,7H0  dollars,  and  to 
cover  the  deficiency  a temporary  loan  of  291,000  dollars 
was  agreed  to  by  Uie  states.*  The  public  debt.  In  IS37, 
did  not  exceed  1, MO, H.30  dollars,  of  wnich  amount  9^1,030 
were  in  the  hands  of  the  government.  Tlio  direct  taxes 
for  the  period  1K34-36,  averaged  629.220  and  the  Indirect 
69i^.400  dollars  a year.  The  u>rmer  are  levied  according 
to  the  valuation  of  the  produce  of  the  land,  or  rent  of 
pro|irrty ; and  a capital  of  25  florlut  Is  assumed  for  every 
3 fiorint  of  revenue.  Every  4 mctxcn  (about  a bushel)  of 
rye.  and  cwt.  of  hay,  is  estimated  as  worth  1 florin,  on 
which  a rate  of  3|  kreutsers  Is  levied.  A tax  is  also  paki 
on  cn>tlc.  An  inauitry  Lax,  paid  monthly,  is  laid  u|k>ii  all 
mcrciianti  and  tradesmen  ; it  being  calculated  according 
to  the  capital  supposed  to  be  employed  by  them.  La- 
bourers are  r.vted  )Kr  month  at  nnc  day’s  pay  (the  price 
of  n d.iy’s  fiKHl  having  been  deducted).  The  government 
domains  produce  to  the  treasury  alMUt  6S2.000  dollars 
annually  ; the  forests,  Ac.,  336.(KK)  dollars  ; the  mines, 
forges,  salt  works,  Ac.,  200.000  dollars  ; salt  is  a govern- 
ment monopoly.  The  expenses  of  the  court  are  aNvut 
471.600  dollars;  of  justice,  2C4.HOO  ; the  Interior,  879,fll)n  ; 
the  fiiunre  department,  796.910;  and  the  atmr,  742. .300 
dollars  a year.  According  to  the  convention  of  1631.  half 
the  revenues  of  the  electoral  property  belong  to  the  public 
treasury  ; the  other  half  is  at  the  free  disposal  of  the 
elector  ; but  tresh  disputes  have  since  arisen  bctwinm  the 
clictoral  houtu  and  the  nation,  respecting  the  claim  to 

* TImt  Eatite.  mft  Ctn4  4m  OkSt  aceonling  In  ihc  Uat 

jew-ij  (niUrvl  tlw  iivUir  ■moantvU  la  3,O0JW0  doUsrs,  awl 

iLr  vipMkuiturv  to  col;  Uollan- 
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the  property  of  the  landgniTO  of  lloise  KotcnLurg,  de- 
cruotl  in 

HitioTif,—^  The  house  of  t1cise>CASsel  wm  foaixled  bjr 
Wlliijtro  the  Sege,  in  1567.  The  landgrare  was  raised  to 
the  dignity  of  elector  by  the  treaty  of  I.uneTUIe,  in  IHOI, 
which  title  be  retained *wlien  restored  to  hit  dominions 
In  IMIS,  though  there  was  do  looger  an  emperor  to  elect. 
From  |MOG  to  I HIS  Heste-( 'nisei  formed  a part  of  the  king- 
dom uf  Westnhalla,  of  which  Caitel  was  the  cap.  The 
eli'ctnrate  holds  the  Hth  rank  in  the  German  confeitera- 
tlnn,  haring  three  votes  In  the  full  council,  and  one  in 
the  committee.  {Btrifkaus,  AUg.  Lander,  and  t biker' 
Atmife,  iv.  316— 32M. ; Eneuc.  de$  Gem  du  Monde,  tfc  ) 

HESSK-l)ARMST.\l)T,  or  tho  GKANI)  UI'GIIY, 
OF  HESSK.  a state  of  W.  Germany,  consisting  of  two  i 
principal  and  not  very  unequal  tracts  of  country,  icpa* 
rated  from  each  other  by  the  territorit*s  of  lle««r  Caiicl. 
and  Frankfurt  on  the  Main,  and  of  some  smaller  de> 
tarheil  portions  chiefly  inclosed  within  the  territory  of 
Waldeck,  tho  whole  lying  between  lat.  1‘/  and  5P 
19',  and  long.  7*^  •Vi'  and  SP  tO'  E.  Utipcr  Hone,  the 
most  N.  of  the  two  principal  tracts,  is  bouiidi'«i  W. 
by  Pnusian  Westphalia  and  Kassati.  and  encircled  on 
all  other  sides  by  Hesse  Cassel ; the  other  principal 
tract  has  N.,  Nassau,  Frankfort,  and  Hcisc  Cassel  ; k.. 
UavarUi  8.,  Baden;  and  W.,  Hhcnith  Bavaria  and 
Prussia;  and  is  separated  by  the  Rhine  Into  the  provs. 
of  Starkenberg  and  Rhenish  Hesse.  According  to  Berg, 
hails,  the  area,  pop.,  *c.  of  the  Grand  Duchy  are  as  fol- 
low : — [ See  top  of  neat  column.]  | 


1 Proilncvs. 

Anstin  sq.m. 

Pop.  tOSK.  1 
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. .MiarkrnlM-TS 
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isn.oio 

Dwmuudt 

. 40/i«0 

1 lih«Ft)i*h  Hmr 

w|  iti 

Wi6.y00  1 

Mavence 

1 TooU 

.1  3.VHI 

1 Tw.ion  1 

The  surface  1$  very  diversifioii.  Rhenish  Hesse  and  the 
W.  p:irt  of  .Starkenlicrg  consist  mostly  of  a level  plain 
! of  great  fertiWtv  , the  E.  part  of  Starkenberg  is  occu- 
pied by  the  riclily*'''f>^>’l<'d  Odcnwold,  a hilly  tract,  along 
the  foot  of  wliirh  runs  the  uicturesque  and  celebrated 
liergtlratte,  a very  ancient  line  of  road,  exlcti<ling  in 
nearly  a straight  direction  from  Frankfurt  to  Heidel- 
berg. Upper  Hesse  U hilly  or  uneven  throughout,  being 
lutersectrd  by  the  Taiinus,  Westerwald,  VogrUgeblrgc. 

I and  other  mountain  ranges,  tiie  last  n.amed  of  which  se- 
parates the  basin  of  the  Wc<cr  from  that  of  the  Rhine. 
The  loftiest  summits  of  the  Vogelsgebirge  arc  abmit 
4,500  ft.  In  idevatioi).  Neat  to  tlie  Rhine,  the  chief  rivers 
are  its  trilioUriei,  the  Main,  WeichuUs,  .Sell,  nud  Kahe, 
ill  Starkeuberg  and  Rhenish  Hesse;  and  in  iVpct  Hes.se 
the  Wetterau.  Nidda,  Lahn,  Edcr.  Fulda.  &c.  There 
are  many  large  ponds,  but  none  worthy  of  the  name  of  a 
lake.  Tho  climate  is  generally  healthy,  but  varies  very 
much  in  dilTermt  parts.  Tlie  mean  temp,  of  the  year 
in  the  plain  of  the  lUiine  is  about  55^  Fan. : in  Upper 
Hesse  it  is  little  more  than  51*^,  and  snow  lies  on  the  Vo- 
gclscehirge  for  8 or  9 months  of  the  year. 

Hesse-Darmstadt  is  especially  an  agricultural  country. 


lu  surface,  acccrdlng  to  Berghaui,  is  occupied  as  follows,  reckoning  in  morgen  of  about  S-3di  of  an  acre:  — 


The  plaiiii  of  Rhenish  Hesse  and  St.trkcobcrg,  with  hired  labourers  at  the  i.ime  period,  43.370.  The  surplus 
the  a<(iacent  parts  uf  Baden  and  Nassau,  are  amongst  of  the  exported  over  the  imported  a^icultural  produce, 
the  Ust  cultivated,  as  well  at  most  fertile  tracts  of  Ger-  for  the  three  years  ending  Ih3|,  U estimated,  by  the  same 
many;  a circumstance  which  accounts  for  their  sun-  authority,  at  — enm. principally  wheat, qrs. ; flour, 
porting  a pop.  nearly  as  dense  as  that  of  Ireland  in  *i03,r)50cwu.;  dried  fruits,  10.700  ewts. ; tobacco,  39.0(K> 
comiuirative  comfort,  without  manufactures,  and  w lUi  cwis. ; spirits,  GO, OTM)  cwts. ; vinegar,  10,000  cwts. ; poppy 
but  little  trade.  Rhenish  Hesse,  in  particular,  is  covered  and  rape  olU.  3H,4ii0  cwts. ; though  the  barrests  within 
with  com  flelds.  vineyards,  orchards  and  villages  ; and  that  period  were  by  no  means  ■bimd.nnt. 
besides  supplying  the  demand  for  home  roDsumntlon,  i The  condition  of  the  lower  classes  of  agriculturists, 
exports  com  in  considerable  quantities.  Wheat  is  the,  who  are  licre,  as  all  over  Germany,  a kind  of  copyhold 
principal  produce  of  the  low  lands,  buckwheat  of  the  possessors  of  the  land,  has  been  very  much  tmpruvnl 
Oflenwald,  and  rye  of  Uitper  Hesse  : but  in  the  higher  since  the  peace.  Personal  sen  ices  of  all  kinds  have  been 
parts  of  the  latter  province  little  else  than  barley  and  rcticemcd,  on  easy  terms,  by  the  interference  of  the  go- 
oats  are  grown.  In  Rhenish  Hesse  the  rotations  of  crops  I vemment.  which  oegan  by  giving  those  due  for  crown 
are  various,  and  studied  with  constant  reference  both  to  I lands  at  a moderate  valuation,  i he  tithes  on  new  en- 
the  soil  and  seasons,  and  the  land  is  never  fallow.  Poppy  I cUmuits  were  voluntarily  resigned  both  by  the  crow  n and 
seed,  rape,  tobacco  of  good  quality,  and  fnilt  are  exlen-  j by  land-owners,  and  the  existing  tithes  were  converted 
sivcly  cultlvaletl  in  this  province  ; and  its  vineyards  yield  j into  fixed  redeemable  rent  -charges,  for  the  purchase  of 
some  of  the  finest  growths  on  the  Rhine.  The  total  which  the  state  advances  capital  at  the  rate  of  3 percent. 

f reduce  of  wine  In  Hesse  Darmstadt,  is  eslinialed  at  Interest  to  the  land-owner.  A charge  to  cover  this  out- 
80, bfiO  oAm,  (6..342.&00  imp.  galls.),  two  thirds  of  which  lay  appears  annually  In  the  budget, 
arc  exported.  Flax,  hemp,  hops,  and  garden  vegetablet  Mining  it  the  occupation  next  In  importance.  Salt 
are  the  other  chief  objects  of  culture.  Cattle-breeding  mines  are  wrought  at  Wimpfrn,  in  a detached  portion  of 
Is  practised  most  extensively  in  Upper  Hesse,  where  tcrriiory  to  the  8..  enclosed  between  Baden  ana  Wlrtem- 
thero  Is  an  active  traiie  In  live  stoeV,  Including  sberp  burg,  where  this  mineral  is  found  in  great  abundance ; 
and  bogs ; but  many  cattle,  tec,  are  also  fattenea  In  the  and  for  the  supply  of  Rhenish  Hesse,  two  mines  near 
OdenwaJd,  chlHIy  for  the  supply  of  Frankfurt.  The  Kreulxnach  nn  the  Nahe  have  been  rented  from  Prussia, 
principal  forest  trees  are  beerh.oak,  hornbeam,  pine,  fir,  Berghaui  estimates  the  produce  of  salt  at  180,000  cwt. 
AC.;  and  in  tho  Vogelsgebirge,  maple,  elm,  and  lairh.  annually.  Copper  U oot.'iined  at  Thalitter  In  upper 
Large  quantities  of  timber  and  wooden  wares  arc  sent  Hesse,  where  a vein  Is  profitably  wrought,  though  the 
from  Upper  ilessc  and  Starkenberg.  down  the  Main  and  ore  yields  only  from  1*6  to  2 per  cent,  of  roetju.  At 
the  Neckar.  In  Rhenish  Hesse,  however,  limber  is  ex-  Bi(*denkopf,  and  on  the  estates  of  Prince  Solms,  In  the 
ccedingly  scarce  and  dear,  owing  to  the  great  destruc-  mountainous  parts  of  Upper  Hesse,  and  In  the  Gdenwald. 
tion  of  the  wo(mU  during  the  French  dominion;  and  extensive  iron  mines  are  wrought.  Coal  of  inferior 
nearly  all  tbe  mnterial  requircil  for  fuel  has  to  be  quality  Is  abundant  in  Upper  liesse,  and  In  scattered 
brought  from  the  Black  Forest  or  S|)cssart  mountains,  beds  through  the  other  |.rors.  ; but  the  total  yearly 
The  forests  are  m«>stly  either  communal  or  grand  ducal  produce  Is  not  more  than  i>0,000cwt.  Turf,  building 
property;  they  Irclong  to  the  communes,  especially  in  stone,  slates,  marble,  gypsum,  and  potter's  clay,  are  the 
Rhenish  Hesse,  where,  from  their  scarcity,  they  are  other  chief  mineral  products,  and  there  are  traces  uf 
highly  valued.  In  Che  latter  province,  and  In  Starken-  lc*d  ot<d  mercury. 

berg,  property  Is  very  much  subdiviJi-d  The  following  Manufactures  on  any  extended  scale  cannot  be  said  to 
statement  res)irrting  Us  subdlviil4)n  throughuut  the  exist  in  the  grand  du:hy.  Spinning  and  weaving  linen 
Cirand  Duchy,  has  IioeQ  extracted  from  the  tax-lists  of  8nd  hcinp  are.  as  above  mentioned,  an  auxiliary  ocru- 
JK'{4.  p.itioii  of  the  agrlciiltiirnl  classes,  particularly  In  the  N. 

SS.1K7  N W- I'aruof  I'pi^T  llMic,.e  IJlutorbarh,  Svhltu, 

— — — Lond-us  and  indoMrv  Us  (ini  lierbstcin.  Ac.  Among  these  are  damasks  and  other  fine 

— — — •—  us  ^***J?V  fai*rlcs  ; but  the  linetu  of  Hes«e  Darmstadt  rannot  roin- 

— — . — I,«nd,  PtTvwi.'\'.»f»jirHi.  lasss  41..V.4  those  of  Wrstphalia  or  Sile»l.*u  Srjmc  silk- 

The  first  Item  shows  the  iiumbrrofposvetsinns  belong-  weaving  is  carTliHl  on  at  nfUmbacb,  and  ilorkings  are 
Ing  to  founiUlions  and  cornoratiotii,  as  well  as  th»»»e  woven  there  and  at  Baben  Hausen.  Coarse  w«K>nfns  are 
iinrler  litigation  ; the  third  shows  the  mimlwr  of  landed  I manufactured  in  several  places.  prinrlii.allv  in  the  K. 
rroMli'tori  of  the  upiwr  cK-uici ; and  the  fourth  Ihr  small  ! Tobacco  U prcp.vr«Hi  for  lue  at  flfTi-nluich.  the  prlnrij>al 
landed  proprietors,  all  of  whom  carry  on  some  little ! manufacturing  town  in  the  grand  duchy.  Few  metallic 
m.miifncinre.  M weaving.  Ac.,  for  whi.-h  ihcjr  are  rated.  I arlicbs  are  made,  excrpi  iiciHlles  and  pin*.  P.iper, 
Homuann  cMimalcs  the  trading  capiul  of  the  Grand  j glozctl  pasteboard  for  export  to  Russia,  brandy,  rlneg.ir. 
Duchy,  a*  ratM  for  the  Imluihy  tax,  in  KH.  at  about  dyes,  le-uher  (nut  enough  for  home  consumption),  earth- 
flll.TnO  llorin*,  the  number  of  UlMuircrs  n.ipIoye«l  In  1 enware,  .lud  cf»«>mical  pr<Mbtcts.  comprise  most  of  the 
trade  bring  about  65, fW,  and  tho  nuinbei  of.i;;rlcuUural  1 renaiuing  ma;mi  icturcv.  Tbe  chief  articles  of  export 
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haT*  been  before  mentioned,  to  which  majr  be  added 
linen  guoda,  Iruu,  and  Oflenbach  nuuioracturet. 
OrraMBACu.)  'llie  princi|>al  importi  are  colonial  goods, 
horses,  cattle,  hides,  leather,  leaf>tobacco,  and  wine. 
But  the  transit  trade  It  the  roost  considerable  branch  of 
eommerctai  Industry.  It  was  rery  prolitid>ie  to  Mayence 
at  lotig  as  obstacles  existed  to  the  Iree  narigatlon  of  the 
Rhine,  and  all  wares  were  forced  to  be  shifted  Into  lioats 
owned  In  that  city.  Ibis  barbarous  privilege  has  been 
irlvco  np  of  late  years,  Ihu  a toll  Is  still  raised  upon 
boats  passing  up  and  doarn  the  river.  An  Indcmnltv 
has  been  aflbrdca  to  the  cltiiens  for  this  ap(>arent  sacrl* 
flee,  by  the  rapid  Increase  of  their  markets  for  com  and 
wine.  Mayence  It  ths  eroporlum  of  the  fruitful  districts 
of  the  Upper  Rhine,  is  well  as  of  those  on  the  Maine  and 
Neckar.  The  quantity  of  wares  which  caroc  down  the 
Rhine  to  Mavence.  in  Ihm.  amounted  to  tM.ont)  tons' 
w'eight,  of  wnlch  20,000  were  tent  on  to  the  Lower 
lUiine.  Besides  these  imods,  V24.000  cubic  metres  of  Or 
planks  and  boards,  with  4i,7<K}  cubic  metmi  of  oak 
planks,  were  sent  down  from  the  forests  on  the  Rhine  to 
Maine  and  Neckar.  The  imports  from  the  Lower  Rhine 
In  the  same  year  amounted  In  weight  to  43,'jOO  ewts., 
while  3I.7&0  cwts.  were  forwarded  un  the  Maine. 

Ilesse«l>annstadt  was  a mem.  of  tne  German  ('ustoros* 
Union  for  many  years  before  it  was  Joined  br  Frankfurt ; 
and  a tuccessful  attempt  was  made,  while  that  citv  held 
out  against  the  proposals  of  the  Union,  to  etCatMisb  a 
riral  fair  at  Uffenbacn.  The  government  of  the  Grand 
Duchr  raised  the  tolls  on  the  Maine,  and  the  mart  of 
OChnbacIi  was  mailing  a considerable  progress  towards 
prosperity,  when  the  adhesion  of  Frankmrt  to  the  Union 
occaslcjo^  the  ahandooment  of  the  experiment. 

The  Aorin  in  circulation,  Muivalent  to  Is.  fid.,  Is 
divided  into  GO  kreutzers.  The  chief  weights  and 
measures  are  the  pounds  |'l  lb.  Ens..  theoAm.m35'2 
galls.,  the  matter^AA  Eng.  qrs.,  the  ioota»  8*i  ft.  Eng^ 
and  the  morgen  »’€t  Kng.  acre. 

Tkf  0'ovv*ra»ieii/  Is  a limited  monarchr,  hereditary 
in  the  male  line.  The  Sutes  consist  of  3 chambers. 
Ibe  first  is  composed  of  members  of  the  (rrand  Ducal 
house,  the  mediatised  nohiUty,  the  R.  ('athollr  bishop, 
the  head  Ptntcstant  ecclesiastic,  the  cliancellor  of  the 
uiiirersity  of  (iiessen,  and  10  citizens  nominated  for 
tile  br  the  grand  duke.  The  second  chamber  consists 
of  6 deputies  from  the  knights  or  inferior  nobility,  who 
pay  direct  taxes  to  the  amount  of  3<i0  fiorins  aonuallr, 
lO  deputies  from  the  towns,  and  34  from  the  freehold 
landowoers,  contributing  each  direct  taxes  of  100  Itorins 
a year.  The  defjutles  are  elected  every  C vears.  and  the 
rhainberi  meet  at  least  once  in  3 years.  No  changes  in 
(he  Isws  can  take  place  without  their  sanction,  but  they 
never  assume  the  initiative  in  IrgUlatlon  ; thev  have 
only  the  right  of  petitioning  for  new  laws,  which  are 
then  submitted  to  them  by  the  minister.  By  the  coo- 
■titutlun  of  IH30  every  subject  enjoys  freedom  of  person 
and  property,  and  the  free  exercise  of  religion  ; all  are 
cqiuu  under  the  law ; and  all.  except  the  members  of  the 
m^iatiM>d  noble  houses,  are  liable  to  militarT  service 
from  20  to  33  years  of  age.  This  service  may,  nowever, 
be  performed  by  substitute,  and  there  is  a government 
oihi'e,  through  the  agency  of  which  substitutes  are 
obtained  on  moderate  terms.  The  contingent  fumlshesl 
(o  the  army  of  the  Confederation  is  6,193  men  ; but  the 
peace  etUnllsbment  amounts  to  6,463  men.  Mayence. 
the  most  Important  fortress  In  Germany.  Is  garrisoned 
equal  numbers  of  Aiutrlan  and  Prussian  troops. 
The  press  is  free,  and  the  abuse  of  its  freedom  is  cog* 
Disable  only  by  the  civil  law.  The  executive  powers 
are  in  the  hands  of  a prime  minister,  and  6 others. 
Juitico  is  administered  in  miiiilt-ipal  and  cantonal  tri* 
buoals ; high  courts  in  the  caps,  of  the  provs  ; a ml* 
lltary  tribunal  at  Mayence.  and  a superior  c<Hjrt  and 
court  of  appeal  In  Dannstadt.  In  Hhcnlsh  Hesse  the 
courts  of  justice  are  modelled  upon  the  French  system, 
and  trial  hy  jury  is  in  force,  on  which  privilege  a high 
Talue  is  placed.  The  laws  of  the  Grand  Duchy  are, 
however,  obscure,  complex,  and  not  embodied  in  any 
general  code*— deflects  which  are  luiHlIy  complained  of. 

About  3*7thi  of  the  pop.  are  Protestants.  I*4th  IL 
Catholics,  and  23,000  Jews,  liesldes  whom  there  are  a 
few  Mennonites,  Ac.  The  Catholics  reside  principally 
In  the  S.,  and  arc  subordinate  to  the  blihop  ui  Mayence. 
The  two  Protestant  confessions  havn  bwn  organised 
Into  one,  and  have  assumed  the  ritual  and  discipline  of 
the  Prussian  evangelical  church.  The  reigning  family 
is  Protestant.  Public  instruction  has  advanced  rjmidly 
within  the  laut  25  years,  especially  in  Rhenish  Hesse, 
where,  before  the  peace,  the  inhabitants  generally  were 
grosik  ignorant 

In  Mayence,  which  was  the  seat  of  a university,  there 
was,  in  lfii3,  not  a single  bookseller,  amt  roass*books 
and  catechisms  were  the  only  works  printed.  The 
institutions  for  education  are  now  oxcelliml.  (.>ne  ele* 
mentary  school  at  least  exists  In  every  parish,  besides 
which  there  are  4 citiseni'  schools,  7 gymnn«ia,  3 semi* 
Daries  for  schodmvtcrs.  4 colleges,  a mklitnry  academy. 
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a univertlM  at  Glcaaen,  attended  usually  tn  frt»n  300 
to  4U0  students,  and  many  special  acatfomun  fur  the 
arts,  eciences,  Ac.  l*he  communM  elect  their  own 
headboroughs,  and  the  usual  restrictions  with  respect 
to  marriage  and  settlement  are  enforced,  as  In  the  neigh* 
bouring  German  States,  (Sft  Badbn.  Ac.)  Consmlsaiona 
for  the  support  of  the  poor  are  appointed  in  the  towns, 
and.  in  Mayence  especially,  the  chantable  establlshmcDU 
are  very  well  organised.  A house  of  correction  for  se- 
condary punishment  haabecn  established  on  an  Improved 
principle  at  Marienschloss,  in  which  350  convicts  are 
confined,  who  both  contribute  by  their  labour  to  the  sup. 
port  of  the  establishment,  and  earn  a sum  which  is  pud 
to  them  on  their  discharge. 

The  budget  voted  for  the  period  1839— (fill  amounted 
to  7.078,463  (1.  for  the  suppliM.  the  ways  and  means  to 
meet  which  were  estimated  at  7.0'^.lfil  fl.  The  sum 
voted  for  the  civil  list  was  830,0000.  The  revenue  is 
raised  In  the  following  manner:  — 1.  Land*tax  on  the 
appraise«l  value  of  the  land  ; 3.  House-tax  on  the  rental 
of  the  house ; 3.  Industry-tax,  for  which  each  man's 
trade  Is  valued  in  claues,  varrlot  in  rank  accorUiog 
to  the  size  of  Che  town  In  which  they  are  carrleil  on. 
(There  are  three  classes  of  towns,  and  in  each  town 
seven  classes  of  trades.)  The  nadooal  rental  calculated 
in  this  manner  was.  In  1836,  estimated  at  13,771,642  0. 
net  revenue ; and  as  the  direct  taxes  amounted  in  that 
year  to  1.910461  11..  the  rate  was  IM  per  cent,  per 
annum.  In  the  province  of  Rhenish  Hesse,  the  French 
puleiit  tax,  as  well  as  the  door  and  window  tax.  are 
retained  in  the  place  of  Uie  industry  and  house  taxes. 
Iluflhiann  gives,  however,  an  Instance  of  the  low  valua- 
tions at  which  the  land-tax  is  estimated,  by  citing  the 
tale  of  an  estate  for  65S40hfl..  which  was  valued  in  the 
tax  registers  at  an  Income  of  16,361  fi.  A personal  tax  is 
further  levied  upon  persons  of  Independent  fortunes, 
artists,  and  profcuinoal  men.  who  are  not  included  In  the 
Industry  tax,  or  wlio  have  revenues  distinct  from  their 
business.  This  tax  is  rated  according  to  the  value  of  the 
house  or  lodging  occupied  by  each  person.  The  reve- 
nues of  thocrown  lands ; the  tolls  on  the  Rhine  at  May- 
ence, and  on  (he  Maine  at  SeligerwtadC  and  Heinhelm  ; 
the  legacy  and  stamp  duty ; the  excise  on  wine,  beer,  arwl 
slaughtered  beasts  ; the  octroi  at  the  gates  of  the  larger 
towns  ; the  salt  monoiMily ; and,  lastly,  the  tm|>ort  duties 
established  by  the  (lennan  commercial  league,  form 
the  other  sources  of  natktnal  revenue.  The  national 
debt.  In  1H38,  amounted  to  9,188,423  fl.  The  present  Graiul 
Duke  is  the  lOth  in  descent  from  PhUtpthe  Magnanimous, 
lictween  whose  four  sons  the  dominions  of  Hesse  became 
separated  towards  the  end  of  the  16th  century.  Thu 
grand  duchy  of  Hesse  Darmstadt  holds  the  9th  rank  in 
the  German  Confederatino,  having  3 votes  in  the  full 
diet,  and  1 in  the  commltlae. 

HKSSK-MOMHUKG  (LANDGRA VlATR  OF),  a 
state  of  W.  Germany,  and  one  of  tlie  smallest  in  the  t'on- 
federatlon,  consisting  of  two  detached  portioni,  Hom- 
Imrg  and  Melscuhelm,  about  45  m.  amrt,  the  former 
enclosed  between  Hesse  Darmstadt  ana  Nassau,  and  the 
latter  surrounded  by  the  territories  of  Prussia,  Olden, 
burg,  and  Rhenish  Bavaria.  United  area,  166  sq.  m. 
pop.  33.660.  The  Horoburg  division  is  on  the  S.  dr^ 
clivicj  of  the  Taunus  mountains,  the  highest  point  of 
which,  the  Feldberg,  is  within  its  limits.  The  soil  is 
not  in  general  rich,  but  U has  been  rendered  siilB* 
ciently  productive  by  the  industry  of  the  inhabitants 
to  furnish  more  com  than  is  required  for  home  con- 
sumption, betides  fruit,  garden  vegetables,  fiax.tJmi>er, 
Ac.  There  are  manuCi^iires  of  woollen  stuA,  linen 
fabrics,  and  stockings,  whkh,  after  su|>pl}1ng  the  Imine 
demand,  find  a ready  sale  at  Frankfurt.  Meisenhelm. 
W.  of  the  Rhine,  is  partially  covered  with  ranges  from 
the  Hunsilriick  mountains.  Its  N.  part  Is  high,  and  its 
rUmatccdid;  but  the  surface  of  its  S.  portion  is  much 
less  elrrxted.  Its  temperature  mild,  and  it  yields  a good 
deal  of  w ine.  Gom  and  rattle  are  plentiful,  as  are  tim- 
ber, coal,  iron,  and  building  stone.  A little  linen  cloth, 
some  linen  and  woollen  yam,  glass,  Ac.,  are  made  ; ami 
there  are  a few  iron-forges.  The  government  is  wholly 
In  the  hands  of  the  Landgrave,  who  appoints  hli  own 
ministers  and  executive  officers,  consisting  of  the  govern- 
ment director,  and  the  ministers  of  justice  and  IlDanre. 
'Diere  is  a superior  court  of  justice  in  Homburg.  with 
appeal  to  the  High  Court  of  Appeals  la  Darmstadt.  The 
pop.  it  mostly  Calvinist ; there  are,  however,  about  5.000 
Lutherans,  j,0(KI  Kom.  Caths.,  and  1.000  Jews.  The 
public  revenue  is  about  150,000  fi.  a year;  the  public  debt 
amounts  to  .MM>, 000  fl.  The  contingent  furnished  to  the 
army  of  the  (\mfedcratlon  is  300  men.  Hesse- Horoburg 
has  one  vote  in  the  frill  Diet  only.  The  Ule  I<andgrave 
married  a daughter  of  George  III.  of  England,  since 
whose  recent  death,  we  bellcre,  this  territory  has  been 
united  to  lle^se-Darmstadt. 

HETTON.I.K-HOLK,  a village  and  township  of 
F.ngland.  par.  Houghton-le-Sprlng,  co.  Durham,  N.B. 
dir.  of  Kusington  ward,  6 m.  N-E.  Ihirbam.  Area  of 
toxnihip.  l,50<'Jiicre8:  po}i.,ia  1831, .‘»,Kb7, having  increased 
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from  &I9  in  |A)1.  This  asUmithlog  locrrafo  it  wholly 
attributable  to  the  ettabilihment  of  ■ Urge  colUery. 
coDuecled  by  • railviijr  with  the  port  of  Sunderland. 
Thii  populoiu  village,  chiefly  lnhabtCi‘d  by  pitmen.  cod> 
•Uu,  like  moat  other  pit-villa|m  in  Durham,  uf  numerous 
cottages  fronted  by  little  gardens,  and  interspersed  here 
and  there  with  houses  of  a better  character.  A church, 
dependent  on  that  of  Houghton>Ie>Spring,  several  places 
of  worship  for  diisenters,  and  some  good  and  well 
attended  schools,  have  been  established  since  the  place 
has  risen  to  its  present  Importance.  {See  Hocqhtom>ls- 
SraiNO.) 

HRXHAM,  a market  toim  and  par.  of  England,  co. 
Northumberland.  .S.  dir. , Tyndale  ward.  20  m.  tV.  New- 
castle,  and  33  ra.  B.  Carlisle.  Area  of  par.,  28.370  acres. 
Pop.  of  township.  In  1831,  4,666 : do.  of  par.,  6.04S.  The 
town  stands  on  a high  bank  8.  of  the  Tyne,  a little  b4.*)ow 
the  ctioflueiice  of  Its  N.  and  8.  branches,  on  the  railway 
from  Newcastle  to  Carlisle,  and  in  the  midst  of  a rich  nml 
well  rultiv.nted  country.  A handsome  stone  brkige  of  9 
arches  connects  it  with  the  N.  bank  of  the  river.  The 
streets,  though  narrow  and  irregular,  contain  several 
good  houses  ; and  the  market-place,  with  the  conduit  in 
the  centre,  is  a handsome  quadrangle,  on  the  S.  side  of 
which  is  an  old  market-house,  supported  try  pillars,  and 
beneath  it  are  stalls  for  butchers  and  rountiT°^*i*^  < on 
the  R.  side,  surmounted  by  a stone  toiser,  (ormerly  used 
as  the  town  gaol,  is  the  ancient  tomn-hall,  where  the 
manor  court  and  petty  session*  are  held  ; and  on  the  W. 
side  Is  the  Abbey  church,  partly  in  ruins,  and  now  coo> 
aUting  only  uf  a transept  and  choir  of  mixed  Norman  and 
Gothic  arehltecture,  with  a square  tower,  W ft.  high, 
rising  from  the  centre  of  the  building.  The  living  Is 
peculiar  to  the  pror.  of  York,  and  the  great  tithes  are 
appropriated  to  one  of  the  stalls  in  York  catheilraL  The 
Itom.  Catholics  liave  a handsome  chapel,  besides  which 
there  are  places  of  worship  for  Wesleyan  Methodists, 
Independents,  and  others.  A free  grammar-school, 
founded  by  Queen  KlUabeth  In  Ifl08.  was  subsequently 
endowed  with  property  for  the  education  of  the  ymitn 
of  this  and  of  the  adjoining  towns  and  parishes.  The 
fouodatioD  boTS,  whose  number  is  not  limited,  pay  a 
stipend  of  7s.  wi  a quarter,  and  about  40  more  are  edu- 
cated with  theto,  the  instruction  not  being  exclusively 
claatlcal.  A mechanics'  institute,  a savings’  bank,  and  a 
dispensary  have  been  establisheo  of  late  years. 

Hexham  has  long  been  famous  for  a peculiar  descrip- 
tion of  gloves,  called  **  tan-gloves  *, " they  were  formerly 
much  worn,  but  of  Inte  years  have  fallen  Into  comparative 
disuse.  Hats  and  coarse  worsted  goods  are  also  made  in 
considerable  quantities ; and  about  half  the  pop.  are  em- 
ployed in  these  branches  of  industry.  Markets  on  Tues- 
day and  5laturday.  Nit  chlelW  on  the  former ; and  cattle 
markets  on  every  alternate  Tuesday.  Fairs,  Aug.  !>.  and 
Nov.  for  live  stock  and  woollen  goods.  The  annual 
■ales  In  tha«Hcxham  market  average  4,000  qrs.  of  wheat, 
1,000  qrs.  of  oats,  and  I, WO  qrs.  of  rye. 

The  site  of  the  town  close  to  Hadrian’s  wall,  and  the 
discovery  of  many  Uoman  tnseriptlons,  altars,  and  other 
monuments,  have  led  to  the  supposition  that  it  occupies 
the  site  of  the  Roman  station  Axeloduoum.  St.  Wilfrid, 
archbishop  of  York,  Introduced  into  Hexham  the  arts  of 
France  and  Italy.  This  prelate  made  it  a bishop's  see 
and  a co.  palatine : but  In  H83  It  was  united  with  Llndis- 
fame,  and  Anally,  in  1 1 12,  was  annexed  to  one  of  the  pre- 
bends in  York  cathedraf.  David,  king  of  Scotland,  shortly 
before  the  battle  of  Neville's  Cross,  halted  here  for  three 
days.  The  church,  which  had  been  ruined,  was  rebuilt  by 
Thomas,  Archbishop  of  York,  who  also  founded  a 
priory  of  Augustine  canons,  the  animal  revenues  of 
whicn  amounted,  at  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries, 
to  138/.  {Hutekinsom’s  Hitioty  qf  SoriMumbertartd ; 
Br/tton'$  Cetkedraia  amd  Ckurckeaf  Dmf’daU'a  Atom. 

. or  HYRRES,  a town  of  France,  dcp.  Var, 
cap.  cant,  on  the  S.  declivity  of  a conical  hill,  3 m.  from 
tbe  Mediterranean,  and  34  ro.  8.  W.  Dragulgnan.  Pop. 
(1836)  4.246.  It  commands  beautiful  and  extensile  views, 
but  Its  internal  appearance  is  for  from  corresponding 
with  its  situation,  iu  itrecti  being  sleep,  narrow.  crook(*d. 
dark,  and  very  badly  paved.  Its  highest  point  is  crowned 
by  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  fortress,  from  which  descend 
on  either  side  the  traces  of  a line  of  thick  walls,  that  for- 
merly surrounded  the  whole  town.  In  the  P/ucc  HoyaU, 
a la^e  but  gloomy-looking  square.  Is  a column,  snr- 
mounted  with  a fine  marble  bust  of  the  must  illustrious 
ofits  citizens,  Massillon,  born  here  on  the  24th  of  June, 
1663.  The  suburb  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  Is  much  plea- 
santer, and  more  frequented  by  \Ulters,  than  the  town 
itself:  it  has  some  exrcUent  hotels.  It  Is  said  that  Hi- 
dres  was  formerly  a sea-port ; at  present,  a plain  of  great 
fertility  intervenes  between  It  and  the  sea,  covered  with 
orange  plantations,  the  best  in  France,  vineyards,  and 
olive  grounds.  The  town  has  manufactures  of  orann- 
flower  water,  and  other  perfumes  ; brandy,  oil.  silk  twist, 
kc. ; and  tradM  In  these  articles,  olives  anfl  other  ftuUs. 
and  wine.  Under  the  name  of  Arcne,  this  was  one  of  the 
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colonies  andently  established  by  the  Greeks  on  tbs 
shores  of  the  Hcditerraniwn  i the  Romans  called  It  Hi- 
cnw.  but  the  monuments  with  which  they  embellished 
the  city  have  entirely  disappeared. 

Hiaaxs,  Istas  or  (an.  SUeeA^det),  a group  of  four 
■mall  islands  In  the  McditerraDean,  about  10  ro.  S.K. 
Hy^es,  and  14  m.  B.S.B.  Toulon.  Porquerolles,  the 
largest,  is  dm.  lung  by  2 m.  broad:  It  is  fortlfled,  and 
has  about  lUO  Inhab.  Port-Croz  has  also  a garrison, 
and  alxiut  ftO  Inhab.  The  other  islands  are  surrounded 
by  several  rocky  islets.  None  of  them  Is  fertile. 
art.  Jar.  he.) 

H1GHAM-FRRREK8,  abor.,  market  town,  and  par. 
of  England,  co.  Northampton,  bund,  of  same  name,  near 
the  Nen,  14  m.  E.N  B.  Northampton.  Area  of  par., 
1,671  acres : pop..  In  1831,  96&.  The  town  stands  on  a 
rocky  heighL  commanding  a fine  view  over  the  valley  of 
the  Nen.'  The  church  has  a flnely  ornamented  W. 
front,  and  a tower  and  spire  160  ft.  high.  A monastic 
college  founded  here  in  1422  was  surrendered  In  1543, 
and  a portion  of  its  revenues  was  devoted  to  the  endow- 
ment  of  the  present  free  school,  recently  rebuilt  In  a 
handsome  style.  Higham-ferrers,  which,  a few  years 
■go.  had  a respectalde  lacc-trade.  Is  now  quite  Iniignifi- 
rant  as  a place  of  Industry ; and  tbe  business  orlgliiattng  In 
its  position  on  a great  north  road,  has  been  greatly  less, 
emd  by  tbe  recent  opening  of  tbe  railways.  This  inslg- 
nlficimt  place,  whten  is  a bor.  by  prescription,  sent  2 
mems.  to  the  H.  of  C.,  from  the  reign  of  Philip  and 
Mary,  down  to  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act,  by  which 
it  was  disfranchised.  The  franchise,  though  nominally 
vested  in  the  freemen,  was  really  exermsed  by  Earl 
Fitzwilliam,  the  proprietor  of  tbe  greater  psut  the 
borough. 

1IIGH6ATR,  a village  and  chapelry  of  England, 
parilv  in  Hurnsi'y,  and  |>artiy  in  St.  Pancras  par.,  ca 
< Middlesex,  hund.  Ossuliton,  4 m.  N.  London.  The  pop. 

I is  estimated  at  4.(N)0.  The  village*  stands  on  the  top  and 
I sides  of  a bill  about  450  ft.  high ; and  many  of  the  bouses 
are  well  buHt,  being  occupied  bv  opulent  merchants  and 
others  belonging  to  London,  (in  the  top  of  the  hill,  on 
the  road  towards  Barnet,  is  the  Gate.house,  formerly  a 
toll-gate  at  tbe  boundary  of  the  Bishop  of  I,oDdon's 
esfotes.  For  many  years  a tavern  has  existed  here,  in 
which  strangers  are  “sworn  at  HIghgatCi”  that  is,  in 
which  an  old  custom  Is  kept  up  of  swearing  them  not  to 
drink  small  beer  when  they  can  get  strong,  Ac.,  “ mnU$» 
they  tike  it  better."  The  old  chapel,  built  in  1565  as  a 
I rha|>el  of  esue  to  Hornsey,  was  replaced  In  1832  bv  a neat 
I church  in  the  pointed  style,  contiguous  to  which  Is  a 
spacious  cemetery.  The  dissenters  have  3 places  of 
I warship,  to  all  of  which  are  attached  large  Sunday 
I sclioola  The  grammar-school,  founded  In  IM^J,  was  for 
' many  years  almost  useless ; but.  In  consequence  of  the 
, representations  of  the  charity  ccrnimlssloners,  a reform 
I was  effected  In  its  management,  and  it  has  lately  become 
[ RO  cfDcient  well  attended  classical  school.  Its  master, 
who  has  a salary  of  150/.  a rear,  is  tbe  reader  and  prewcher 
I at  the  church.  ‘Many  gooa  boarding-schools  for  bo}s  and 
girls  are  established  In  and  about  the  village.  There  are 
' almshouses  for  12  poor  persons,  and  2 well-supported 
t chArity  schools.  E.  of  Highgate  runs  the  great  north 
1 road  fn  an  excavated  hollow,  about  60  ft.  deep  at  one 
•pot,  where  it  is  crossed  by  a bridge  or  archway,  forming 
I tne  thoroughfare  to  Humtey.  Close  to  tbe  opening 
I the  archway-road  is  tbe  mercers’  hospital,  a handsome 
' F.Iitabethan  structure,  with  2 wings,  and  a chapel  in  the 
centre.  <^n-wood,  the  beautiful  seat  of  the  Bari  of 
Mansfield,  lies  between  Highgate  and  Hampstead. 

HIGHLANDS.  See  Scotland. 

IllLDESHEIM,  a town  of  Hanover,  cap.  of  pnne. 
and  tttnddroaiei,  on  the  Innerste,  a tributary  of  tlie 
Leine,  19  m.  S.S.K.  Hanover,  and  41  ro.  S.  Gottingen. 
Pop.,  in  Ik38,  I.S.OCO,  of  whtim  about  one  third,  with  the 
bishop,  aro  Rom.  Calh.  U is  a large  old  town,  sur- 
rounacd  with  ramparts,  now  used  as  public  promenades, 
irregularly  built,  and  having  extremely  narrow  streets. 
Among  its  churchi*s,  the  cathedral,  erected  by  Louis 
the  Pious,  in  618,  is  remarkable  for  its  6ne  bronze  cates 
of  the  11th  cent'iry,  its  paintings  mi  gloss,  and  for  a 
hollow  pillar  of  greenish  stone,  suppos^  to  have 
been  a Saxon  idol,  and  now  surmounted  by  an  image  of 
the  Virgin  Mary.  This,  and  3 other  churches.  NHong 
to  the  Kottl  Calhs.,  who  have  also  a conristory  and  a 
divinity  college  attended  by  42  students.  The  other  edu- 
cational establishments  are  a Lutheran  gymnasium  with 
a good  library,  9 schools,  ai>d  a largo  And  admirably 
regulated  poor-school  connected  with  a house  of  Indus, 
try.  'Tho  other  public  buildings  and  tnititutlons  are  tho 
episcopal  palace,  rouncll-hall,  treasurv'.  lunatic  asylum, 
three  orphan  bouses,  ami  an  estabilsoiuetit  for  the  deaf 
and  dumn.  llie  trade  of  Hildcshctm  is  ioeonsklerabie, 
except  in  coarse  linen  cloths  and  yarn:  its  other  pro- 
ducts are  leather,  soap,  starch,  snuff,  bleached  wax.  and 
earthenware  ; but  cattlc-foirs  ore  held  here  said  to  be 
the  largest  in  the  kingdom. 

HILLAH.  See  Babylon. 
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HIMALAYA  MOUNTAINS  (THK),  (San.  7/ima- 
ttlaya.  abo6e  of  iuow  ; an.  Iman*  <»r  Kmotius,)  an  excco- 
»Uc  mountain  range  of  A*la,  and  the  loHIrtt  of  which 
we  hare  any  knowledge,  bounding  the  low  and  level 
plain  of  HlndmUn  on  the  N.,  and  »e|Kvr.-itltig  It  from  the 
table-Und  of  Thibet,  which  itand*  10,000  (t.  above  the 
»ca.  ThU  chain  i$  continuou*  wt  ilward  with  the  Hln- 
dno>koo«h  and  Itelur-tagh.  aiul  K.  with  the  table-laiul 
of  Yun>naii ; but  the  term  Himalaya  la  uiuallr  restricted 
by  geographers  to  that  |>ortion  of  the  range  lying  between 
the  passages  of  tlic  Indus  and  llrahmnpuolra,  or  San- 
noci  1 the  former  being  In  lat  8.V^  N.,  and  long.  E., 
nnd  the  latter  In  lat.  IV  N..  and  long-  E.  The 
direction  of  the  range,  as  thus  defined,  is  S.K.  from  tlie 
Indus  to  the  Utinduk,  and  tlienco  K.  to  lu  termination. 
In  entire  length  is  1,900  m..  Us  average  breadth  W)  m.. 
and  the  surface  which  it  covers  Is  estimated  «t  IhfM’WO 
Kj.  m.  The  N.W.  extremity  of  the  chain,  railed  the 
thMM'ie  mountains,  extends  In  a S.E.  direction  along  the 
of  all  the  ihin^ab  nvers,  except  the  Sulle<lje.  and 
separate*  tlie  htllv  part  of  I Jdiore  from  Idltlc  Thibet.  E. 
of  the  Sutlnlie,  which  cuts  a nassagi-  Ihrouirli  the  moun* 
uuw.  In  Ut.  31®  SO*  N.,  and  long.  7T^  4iy  K..  the  range, 
still  running  S.K.,  erossc*  the  heads  of  the  Jumna  and 
ti.mgrs  ; it  then.  In  its  course  E..  gives  rise  successively 
to  the  (iogra,  (Junduk,  Cost.  Mahanunda.  and  Tccsta,  anil 
is  bounded  on  both  sides  at  Its  H.  extremity  by  the  clr- 
cuituus  chamiel  of  (he  San-po«i,  to  which,  how  ever,  it 
contributes  few  affluents  of  importance.  The  average 
height  of  the  Himalaya  chain  is  estimated  by  Herghaus 
at  1.1.7U0  ft. ; but  numerous  peaks  exceed  in  altitude  the 
t'liimboraxo  of  the  Andes,  so  long  supposed  to  be  the 
highest  point  on  tl»e  globe.  The  principal  of  these  are 
as  follows,  with  their  situation  and  height  frum  the  aea. 
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The  passes  over  the  main  ridge,  as  far  as  we  know  at 
present,  amount  to  about  90,  a few  nnly  of  which  are 

{iractlcnble  for  horses,  sheep  being  chiefly  used  as  beasts  of 
mrden  over  the  steeper  paiici.  Their  height  ab»jve  the 
sea  varies  from  lO.OOO  to  H.OOO  ft. ; the  nrituMpal  are,  the 
Kandriliall  paw. between  f^htnere  and  Ladak ; the  Para- 
laha  (|(1..'>00  ft. high),  leading  from  theUp^r  ChcnabvaU 
ley  to  I.adak;  the  .Shatoul.  Koorendo,  an<l  Plming  passes, 
all  much  frHjucmted.  on  the  road  N.  up  the  valley  of  the 
Sutleilje;  the  Chang. tang-ghaut  (in, l.'w  ft),  practicable 
for  horses,  and  leading  up  the  of  the  Rhagirathi  to 
Chaprung.  a Chinese  post  on  the  Upper  Sutledje ; the 
Nelee-gh.iiit  (16.^14  ft.),  used  bv  tho  great  caravans 
passing  between  Thibet  and  N.  Hindostan  ; the  Doora- 

f;haut(17.rj0ft.).  also  a much  fream*nt«>d  route. connect- 
ng  the  valley  of  the  Kalee  w Ith  iVumno,  in  Thibet ; and 
the  Mattang  pass,  near  the  source  or  tho  fltinduk:  the 
passes  to  ttie  E.  of  this  river  are  little  known.  The 
glens,  through  which  these  mountain-tracks  run.  are 
usually  at  right  in.;les  with  the  main  range,  and  the 
K.W.  fare  It  invarhibly  rugged,  and  inclinod  at  an  angle 
of  S(P,  while  the  S E.  ilop*  is  more  sinootb,  and  has  an 
Inclination  of  only  90®  or3tl®.  {Lloyd  ami  Gtrard,  ii. 
20.  Ct.)  The  limits  of  |H‘r[>etiial  congrlatinn  in  the 
lilmalaya  chain,  which,  according  to  j,eslie‘s  theory, 
would  be  1 1 ,40n  ft.  rdrave  the  sea.  have  been  ascertained, 
by  the  observalions  of  Weldi,  (Jerarvl,  Ac.,  to  be  generally 
higher;  and  they  h.we  likewise  proved  that,  while  the 
snuw-tliie  on  the  9.  sIoik*  is  at  an  elevation  of  I2.4t>0  ft.. 
tlM  mmintaini  on  the  side  of  Thibet  are  free  from  snow 
in  summer  as  high  as  If-.GOOft,  This  unexpected  dr- 
cumstaiicc  is  atlrlbuli*d  by  some  to  the  ilifl^erence  be- 
tween the  serene  climate  of  Thibet  and  the  foggy  at- 
muspiiere  of  lliiulostan;  but  Iiy  Lyrll  and  others,  with  ' 
mim*  protiability.  to  the  influence  or  the  heat  r.%dlated  by 
a krr.it  continent  in  moderating  the  cold.  {I.yclfi  Ucol., 

i.TlI.) 

The  nnly  rock  sufficiently  extensive  to  cha- 
r,v*terise  the  geological  formation  of  the  great  chain  Is 
giicUs,  which  constitutes  the  substance  of  the  highest 
ridges  and  crests.  (*raiiite  veins  occur  on  the  surface 
nnly  In  some  dirretioni.  Intersecting  the  gneiss ; but 
Ca)daln  Johnson  and  other  travellers  arc  of  opinion,  that 
grauite  forms  the  Inuc  o(  the  mountains,  and  that  gneiss 
Is  superimposed  on  the  general  br«l.  On  leaving  the 
centre  of  the  range,  whistus  and  clay-slate,  primitive 
and  secondary  hmrstoMc,  an<l  rcil  sannstono  are  tuccea- 
sively  met  with  ou  either  side.  Even  In  the  centre  of 
t‘>e  chain,  however,  masses  of  limestone  and  sandstone 
have  biH'u  found  at  nn  elevation  of  16,000  and  IH.nOi  ft.. 
Kseked  here  »nd  tlterr  In  upraised  crystalline  rocks,  a 
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phenomenon  obtervalsle  also  in  the  Alps  and  PyrenMC. 
f(;rr-g.  Jf'Sfmo/.  Iv.  64.)  The  fossil  remains  (<iund  In 
the  iliinalara  mountains  consist  of  bones  of  many  dif- 
ferent s|>eriis  of  ruminating  animals  (some  of  which 
were  fotmii  by  Captain  Webb  at  an  elevation  of  16,nno 
ft.),  of  ammonites,  belemnite*.  and  various  kinds  of  land 
and  fre»h. water  shells.  The  chief  minerals  bUberto 
found  are  suh'hur,  alum,  rock-salt,  gold  dust,  copper, 
lead,  iron,  antimony,  and  manganese  ; and  the  mines  of 
Nepaul  are  report^  by  Buchanan  Hamilton  to  produce 
large  quantUtes  oflead.  copper,  and  sulphur.  {/latai/lon't 
iVr  paml,  Introd.)  There  are  no  direct  traces  of  volcanoes 
In  the  districts  explored  by  the  English  ; but  the  nu- 
merous thermal  springs  (that  of  Jumnotri  having  a tem- 
perature of  l*.»4®  Fahr. ).  and  many  shocks  of  eartliquukes 
hit  by  travellers  in  different  parts  of  the  range.  Indicate 
it  to  Ik^  the  focus  of  lubterraueoui  movements  nnd  de- 
rangements of  the  earth's  crust.  Among  the  physical 
phenomena  olHcrved  on  this  great  chain  may  be  nien- 
tiftned  the  falls  of  the  Pabur.  the  highest  known,  and 
exceeding  l,.V)U  ft.,  and  the  drinplng.rock  of  Saiisdarrah. 
near  Dcyra  Doohl,  in  CfurbwaJ,  resembling,  though  on 
a i.vger  scale,  those  of  Knaresborough  in  Yorkshire.  .ir«l 
Rirslyn,  near  Iklinburgh.  This  rock,  situated  in  a glen 
surrounded  by  mountains  rising  almost  perpendicularly 
to  the  height  of  .^,onu  ft.,  and  clothed  to  tlie  very  top 
will)  the  most  beautiful  wood,  overhangs  a small  btisln 
of  wa»iT  like  the  roof  of  an  open  plazta,  extending  ab«>ut 
.V)  yds.  in  length ; and  above  It  Is  a small  stream,  which 
bring  absorliesl  by  the  marshy  nature  of  the  soil,  Is  flitered 
through  it,  and  falls  into  the  basin  in  a continual  shower. 
The  roof  of  the  rock,  and  also  of  a neighbouring  care, 
arc  covered  with  stalactitlc  incrustations,  which  in  some 
cases  have  descended  to  the  floor,  having  the  appearance 
of  sparkling  pUiari.  (Cnp/.  JoJhuony  in  Gfqg.  Juurn, 
Iv.  4d. ; and /lOfftifton’s  Gax.) 

I’rgrtaiion.  — Tbc  height  at  which  plants  and  trees 
flourish  on  the  Himalaya  range  varies  on  the  N.  and 
S.  slopes,  nearly  proportionally  to  the  dllfrrmee  in  the 
altitude  of  the  innw-line.  On  the  8.  slope,  grain  culti- 
vation is  not  attempted  higher  than  10,600  ft.;  the 
highest  habltatitw  Is  at  an  elevation  of  9,-ViO  fL  : pines 
(which  form  by  far  the  largest  proportion  of  forest  In 
every  place)  show  their  best  growth  at  a height  of  10300 
ft.  ibut  beyond  il.onoft.  (bey  gmw  in  smaller  q^uanti- 
ties,  and  are  of  less  girth  and  growth.  The  rboonden- 
dron  grows  up  to  19.000  ft.,  and  birches  are  found  as 
high  as  13,000  ft.  above  the  sea.  {Grrard  and  IJoyd, 
L Sts.,  ti.  9.)  On  tho  side,  villages  are  found  between 
11,000  and  I3.0CO  ft.  high,  and  groin  cultivation  advances 
to  a height  of  13,600  ft. ; biren-trees  rise  to  14,000  ft., 
and  vegetation  is  found  up  to  an  elevation  of  17, Vio  ft. .that 
is,  upwards  nf3,00U  ft.  higher  than  on  the  S.  slope.  The 
grains  found  on  these  heights  are  wheat  and  barley, 
bhatno  ( Amaranthu*  anai^ana),  cbeenah  (/’eiuVatJN 
mi/fViccwm),  khoda  {Pa$palum  tcrobiatlalum),  ooa 
{Hordeum  coeU$te),  and  phapur  {Panicum  tartaricumy. 
Strawberries  and  currants  thrive  on  the  ,S.  side  at  a 
height  of  11,600  ft.,  and  1,000  ft.  higher  on  the  opposite 
side. 

Zoo&igy.  — The  mammalia  of  the  Himalaya  range 
are  chirfly  confined  to  ruminating  animals,  a few  va- 
rieties only^of  the  horse  and  cal  tribe  being  found  In  these 
regions.  The  wild  horse  Is  seen  on  the  N.  side  of  the 
mountains ; but  the  principal  tenants  of  the  hilly  pas- 
tures are  the  yak  (77.'s  prophagut\  much  used  as  a beast 
of  burden  by  the  Tartars,  the  ghurl  (Unper  wgogrsti), 
of  which  the  Caihmere  and  Thibet  g»)ali  are  varlctie*.  the 
' musk-deer,  the  Nepaul  stag,  the  black  deer,  the  L'm-u* 
CapTfolus.  the  chlrn  or  onc-homod  *ntehq»e.  the  goral. 
and  the  nylgau.  Among  the  birds  of  the  Himalaya 
may  Ik*  mentioned  the  lammer-geyer  {Oypaetu*  Aur- 
Artrwfi,  the  chucrorcefV’crrfiJTM/a),  the  common  cork  no, 
the  Impeyan  ph-*;uant  {!ophophom$  rcfvignu),  the  red- 
Irggeil  cr<iw,  and  the  wtHvd-pigeon.  {ltitler'$  Ana,  il.. 
Hi.;  fifrtg.  Jwwrn.,  Iv.  ; J.h>yd  and  Gerard's  Tour  in  Ik* 
Himalaya  ■,  ami  A-rgAna#'s  Asien,  vritk  .Vapi  ) 

HINCKI.EV,  a market  town  and  par.  trf  England, 
CO.  Leicester,  huiid.  Sparkenhoe,  12  m.  S.W.  1-elcesler. 
Area  of  |>ar..  6,200  acres  : pop.  of  town,  in  101,6.4(10; 
do.  of  par.,  7,lHft.  The  town  stands  on  a command- 
ing eminence  close  to  Warwickshire,  from  whf  h II 
U divided  by  the  old  Rnman  Waiting  Ktri'ct : it  is 
well  built,  though  old.  and  near  the  centre  stand  an 
ancient  luwn-hall  and  sehonl-housc.  The  church  is  a 
6ne  old  Oothic  building,  with  a tower  and  stec]>le 
1‘iUft.  high.  TliC  divst-nlers  have  6 places  of  wor>hip, 
connectrxi  with  which  and  the  church  are  Sumlay 
Khools,  attendrvi  by  1.260  children.  There  are  also  an 
endowed  nutUmnl  school,  with  150,  and  on  infant  <K'h<K>l, 
with  180,  children.  The  staple  manufacture  of  the  place 
U hiislory,  iutro*!ured  al>out  1640.  ai>d  now  employing 
111  the  town  and  neighbourhood  upwanU  of  hands. 
Coarse  luiHtantlaJ  stockings  are  uid  to  be  made  here  in 
larger  qimntities  than  in  anv  other  part  of  England. 
M-wkets  (well  attendixl)  on  Monday;  fairs  1st, '2d.  artd 
3ti  Monday  after  Eplphmy;  Easter  Monday,  Mou*iay 
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^OTB  H^toSuBd^,  and  Wlift-Moodi^,  fbr  bonei  am  meet,  commafkcaa  the  reraarlLable  valter  or  tap  of  Coin* 
Ute  itock  t Auf.  W.  and  Mpodaj  after  Oct.  SS.  i batoro,  which  laorea  a eiaar  breach  in  the  mountain 

~ Aibbr-de'la-Zouch  canal,  which  paiyi  | chalna,  eateodlojt  from  the  B.  to  the  W.  lea.  A ainala 

' “ ' chain  of  the  tame  formation  as  the  B.  Gbauu  then  run# 


Near  the  , ^ 

close  to  the  town,  are  the  remains  of  a Roman  fortJ^ 
fiotlon,  and  the  remains  of  a wail  and  dMcb.  traceable 
all  round.  Indicate  Hinckley  to  bare  been  formerljr  a 
ylaca  of  some  Importance. 


all  the  wajr  to  Comorin,  leariny  the  plain  of  Tra* 
vancore  to  the  W.,  and  the  more  enteaslre  plain  of 
Madura  and  rionerellr  to  the  B.  The  B.  chain,  or 


HINDUSTAN,  or  InotA  oh  thu  sidk  thi  ' cOTcneoce  at  the  Keilfhern 

GAKOMor  .Vam^andLi^,.- 

1 he  ancient  inhabitanta  of  India  had  no  common  ai^  soon  break  into  a succession  of  parallel  ranees  less 
name  n>r  themaelvea  or  their  country ; but  their  , elerated  sod  more  broken  tiieo  the  W.  Gbauu.  In 
Persian  neichbourt  called  the  people  liindooa,  ! lurthcr  progress  to  the  N.,  the  E.  Ghauts  break 

dottan  ; wotda  which,  in  old  Knffliah,  wuu  Id  . the  peninsula  into  the  Bajr  of  Bengal.  This  range  ter- 
hare  been  accurately  aa  well  aa  nteralJy  ren-  niioates  nearly  in  the  same  psralM  of  latitude  to  the  W. 
dered,  ” Negrro,**  and  **  Nepoland.  **  The  com-  ^/*,**^^  rocks,  especially  slenite,  form  the  basis  not  only 
pr,b.n.ir,  in  which  U,.  tem,  Hinda.un  dfi! 

• «mploy^  aa  diatincltve  of  the  entire  ter-  ; mrers  itself  sc  all  the  accessible  summits,  from  Cape 
ritory  S.  of  the  Himalaya  mountaina,  over  which  t'om'Hin  to  Ht^ohad,  from  the  8th  up  to  the  I7tb  deg. 
the  inalitutioD  of  castes  prevails,  is  of  Euroiiean  latitude.  Resting  on  the  granite,  gneiss,  and  tale- 

term  to  the  temtoiT  lying  N.  of  the  Nerbuodah,  slate,  wlih  primitive  marble  of  tsHous  colours.  Actha 
and  calling  all  to  the  o*  of  that  river  the  Deccan, 
a word  derived  from  the  Sanscrit,  and  meaning 
**  the  right  hand,”  and  also  the  south.”  In 
the  European  sense,  HindoaUn  comprises  the 
whole  that  vast  triangular  country  extending 
from  the  borders  of  Little  Thibet,  in  about  the 
S5th  deg.  of  N.  lat.  to  Cape  Comorin,  in  about 
the  8th  deg.  It  is  bounded  on  (be  N.  by  the 
highest  range  of  mountains  in  the  worlcl,  the 
Himalajra;  and  by  the  two  great  rivers,  the 
Drahmaputrm  and  Indus,  on  the  N.£.  and 
N.  W.;  andio  every  other  direction  by  the  ocean. 

It  comprises  in  all  an  area  of  between  l.fiOO.000 
and  1,900,000  s(|.  m.,  or  about  a third  part  of  the 
estimated  ar»  of  Europe ; but  from  toe  absence 
of  guljxhs,  inland  seas,  and  lakes,  the  propor- 
tion of  solid  land  is  grmster. 

Suifmeeand  Geofogy.— The  surihee  erHtndostan,  taking 
this  word  la  Its  widest  acceptation.  Is  of  a very  marked  cha> 
rector.  On  the  N.,eoacdtutlng  the  base  ofthe  triangle,  we 
have  three  great  ranges  of  mountains,  with  elevated  val- 
IvTs  between.  These  chains  rise,  the  one  higher  than  the 
•tnev  as  we  proceed  northward,  the  last  constituting  the 
klgh^  mouma^  hitherto  discovered.  For  1,000  m.. 


from  China  to  Cashmere,  a plain  might  be  extooded, 
resting  on  peaks  SI  .000  ft.  Iwh.  while  some  are  even 
6,000  ft.  above  this  elevation.  The  valleys  themselves  are 


I some  are  even 

_ ,.,s  themselves  an 

from  S.OOO  to  4,000  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Frt. 
mitive  rocks  alone  compose  the  higher  ranges.  Gneise 
predutnlnates  ; but  with  it  Is  found  granite,  mica  slate, 
Bomblende  schist,  chlorite  slate,  rrysUillDe  liroestoCM, 
and  marble.  On  these  repose  clay  slate  and  flinty  slate. 
In  the  lowest  or  southern  range,  sandstone  composm 
that  portion  which  terminates  in  the  plaiu  of  the  Ganges. 
Crossing  this  platn,  and  proceeding  southward,  we  come 
to  amitber  chain  of  raoont^ns,  the  vindhyan  range,  run- 
King  nearly  K.  and  W.  across  the  centre  of  Htodostan,  in 
about  the  M deg.  of  lat.  This  Is  the  basis  of  a triangle 
of  ra«Kiol^  ranges  which  supports  the  vast  table>luKi 
of  Central  India.  The  formation  here  is  f^rnUlve. 
consisting  chiefly  of  gneiss  ; but  where  U terminates  in 
the  plain  of  the  Ganges,  and  forms  the  8.  batrier  of 
the  latter,  the  formadon  Is  sandstone,  as  on  the  N.  side 
ofthe  same  plain.  The  great  W.  range  of  mountains 
commonly,  tnough  improperly,  called  ghautse,  com- 
meocet  on  the  N.W.,  where  the  Viodhyaa  range  ter- 
minxes,  and  mot  in  a directioo  nearw  N.  and  8., 
to  between  the  lOth  and  Ilth  deg.  of  laniude,  until  at 
Coimbatore  they  meet  the  B.  range,  or  Ghauta.  The 
formation  of  this  chain  la  primitive  i but  to  the  N.  there 
is  a great  extent  of  overlying  trap,  columnar,  prismatic, 
tabular,  and  gl<^lar.  To  tha  8.,  again,  the  overlying 
rock  to  a neat  extent  is  latorlte,  or  my  iron-4>re.  The 
W.  is  mu»  more  eieveted  and  continuous  than  the  B. 
Ghauta.  and  some  of  Its  highest  granitic  peaks  rise  to  the 
height  of  from  6,000  to  8,700  ti  It  Is  remarkable  for 
the  absence  of  valleys  of  denudation,  and  of  rivers 
running  W.,  but  Is  covered  with  extenalva  forests.  In 
foct.  the  sea.  In  some  situations,  comes  up  to  the  very 
foot  of  the  mountains,  and  nowhere  leave*  anything 
more  than  a narrow  brit  of  low  land,  much  broken 
deep  and  narrow  inlets.  This  is  the  coast  of  Malabar, 
eapo««d  to  all  the  vluleoce  of  the  8.W.  monsoon,  blow- 
ing without  interruption  for  six  months  ftom  the  coasts 
of  Africa  and  Arabia.  Where  the  E.  and  W.  Ghauts 

iihaat  iMCB*  ■ f*M  or  paatag*  ef  my  kM,  ast  a i— untiia. 


primitive  marble  of  various  clours.  At  the 
Feonar  river.  In  the  14th  and  I5th  deg.  of  latitude,  riay 
iron-ore.  or  latcrito,  expands  over  a large  surface,  and 
sandstone  begitu  to  afipear.  At  Visaganatam, 
and  Cuttack  the  same  formation  coatiuues,  and  tha 
laterite  «-xtrnds  through  Midnapore  up  to  Beerbhoom, 
stKiietlmes  reposing  upon  sandstone.  A cellular  carbonate 
of  lime,  called  kankar,  peculiar  to  the  geology  of  India, 
is  found  over  ail  the  district  now  nazned,  as  well  as  in 
many  other  parts  of  lUndostan.  We  come  now  to  the 
great  coal-fl^  which  runs  for  65  m.  In  length,  and  18 
in  breadth,  on  both  sides  the  rlrer  Damoda.  It  Is  sup- 
posed to  cross  the  Gsngei,  and  to  extesid  all  the  way  to 
SylbeC  and  Caebar,  from  whi^  places  sbundant  spe- 
cimens  of  surface  coal  have  been  brought.  The  rock 
formation  here  consists  of  sandstone,  clay-slate,  and 
shale,  the  latter,  as  usual,  lying  Immediately  over  the 
Mr.  Jones,  an  Eogtiih  miner,  ope^  the  first 
coUlery  in  India,  In  the  year  1815,  at  this  oIm.  Three 

RUs  only  have  as  yet  been  sunk,  and  to  ttaa  depth  of  90 
. : seven  seams  of  the  mineral  have  been  met  with,  one 
of  them  of  the  thickness  of  9 ft. : coal  Is  now  laiwely 
consumed  In  Calcutta,  chiefly  for  forges  and  steam 
navigation.  From  the  Uamoda  river  to  fibres  gruiitic 
rocks  preraU.  On  approaching  the  river  Soane,  how- 
ever,  sandstone  becomes  the  surfoce  rock,  and,  one 
Interval  excepted,  extends  to  the  N.  of  Agra,  as  far  as 
the  88th  deg.  of  latitude.  The  exception  alltsded  to 
ocrun  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  province  of  Bun- 
diecund,  where  granite  again  prevails,  while  (ha  upper 
roosisU  of  sandstone.  The  gr^  surfoce  formations  of 
the  CaMo  land  Itself  are  granitic.  Including  always  gneiss 
and  tienlto,  with  sandstone  and  the  overling  rocks.  Ba- 
saitk  trap  extends  over  the  provinces  of  Malwa  and 
S^r,  prpe^  by  Ksgpore.  sweeps  the  W,  portion 
of  the  Ifjdrabad  torritorv  down  to  the  15th  deg.  of  lat.. 
where  it  bends  to  the  N.W.,  and  running  all  the  way  to 
the  coast  of  Malabar,  forms  the  shorn  of  the  Coo^. 
in  all.  It  seems  to  cover  an  aren  of  about  800,000  sq.  m. 
We  may  observe  here  that  the  geofoglcal  formation  of 
India  is  extremelp  simple,  compared  with  that  of  Buro- 
peao  countries,  oonstsUug  only  of  four  classes  of  rocks, 
vis. , the  granitic,  the  sandstone  and  elay.slato,  the  trap, 
and  the  alluvial.  Of  the  latter  we  have  examines  ooa 
great  scale  in  the  plains  of  the  Ganges  and  Indus,  which 
meet  between  the  Wth  and  Slat  deg.  N.  lat.,  and  the  ^h 
and  77tb  deg.  B.  long. ; as  well  as  In  the  plain  Iring 
tween  the  B.  Ghauts  and  Bengal  from  Cim  Comorin  to 
Cuttack. 

After  this  view  of  the  snrfooe  and  geolofy  of  lllndos- 
tan,  the  following  natural  geographical  divisions  may  be 
made:  I.  The  ramM|  of  the  Himalaya  with  their  val- 
imrs.  8.  The  Gan^Hc  plain,  comprising  only  the  tran 
of  Inundation,  and  whicb  rtsea  very  little  above  the  level 
of  (he  sea.  S.  The  upper  plain  of  the  Ganges,  trrm  the 
province  of  Babar  inelusive,  up  to  the  fbot  of  the  first 
range  of  the  Himalayas,  xrtiaro  tha  Ganges  and  Jumna 
Issua  from  tha  hills  to  the  N..  bounded  to  the  8.  by  the 
Vindhyan  range,  and  to  the  W.  by  tha  great  dasert. 
Tha  height  of  the  B.  portion  of  this  mvlslon  may 
he  about  500  ft.  above  the  le^el  of  the  sea,  and  the 
land  rises  gradually  as  we  proceed  N.,  until,  where 
the  great  rivers  emerge  Into  the  plain,  It  has  an  elevation 
of  1,000  It.  4.  The  K.  poitioo  of  the  great  central  table- 
land, as  for  S.  as  the  valley  of  the  Nerbudda.  which 
genctally  intersects  the  labte-fond  in  question  from  B.  to 
w.  The  height  of  this  portion  of  the  tal^  fond  rancee 
from  t|7U0  to  3J«0  ft.,  as  at  the  towns  of  OoJIen.  Indtire. 
and  Bfkow.  5.  The  portion  of  the  table-fond  which  lies 
8.  of  the  vallcj  of  the  Nerbudda,  down  to  the  junction 
of  tha  B.  and  W.  Ghauts,  and  the  valley  of  Coimbatore. 
The  height  of  the  table-fond  ranges  here  Crou  u,000 
9 S 
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It.  to  S.400  Hid  S,OOOy  u ftt  PooMh,  SerlngHMUin,  Hid 
BHifciUoffv.  6.  Prom  the  |rap  of  ColmbHors  Indudre  to 
Cape  Comortn.  7.  Tbe  narrow  strip  of  low  land  Idng 
between  the  W.  Cihauts  and  the  sea.  or  coast  of  Ma. 
iabar.  Including  the  W.  acrliritiet  of  the  mountains 
thrmscire*.  H.  The  alluTial  plain,  of  unequal  breadth, 
which  lies  between  tlie  K.  GhauU  and  the  Bar  of  Beniral, 
generally  callrd  the  Carnatic,  riking  gradually  ft-om  the 
•hore  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain*  : at  the  town  of  Arcot. 
CO  m.  Inland,  it  i*  490  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  tea  : — and 
9.  The  peninsula  of  (iujrac,  with  the  adjacrnt  country, 
containing  much  mountain.land  and  a frw  plains.  All 
these  differ  so  materlallylntheirphysical  asp^.  climate, 
geolnmral  formation,  animal  amt  vegetable  productloni, 
as  weii  as  In  the  character  of  the  naii<»ns  and  tribes  which 
tohablt  them,  as  fully  to  warrant  this  distribution. 

/ff^ra— The  rivers  of  India  have  their  sources  either 
In  the  HimaJara  mountains,  or  within  the  great  central 
table-land.  Tne  first  cloti  are  by  far  the  largest  and  roost 
Important.  Beginnint  from  the  E.,  the  first  great  river 
which  occurs  it  the  Dramahputra.  The  source  of  this 
stream  Is  not  exactlv  ascertained  : but  Its  course  has  been 
estimated  at  about  nSU  m.,  and  It  Is  believed  to  discharge 
a larger  volume  of  water  than  even  the  Ganges.  Its 
course  In  the  plain  of  Bengal,  from  Goyalpara  to  the 
bottom  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  where  It  debouches.  I|  but 
350  m.  ; and  having  a rapid  current,  and  pasting  ge- 
nerally through  a wild  ana  Inhospitable  country,  It  Is  of 
coroparaiively  litUe  service  to  commerce  or  navintion. 
The  Ganges,  called  Oanga  hr  all  the  Indians,  nas  iu 
ori^n  In  two  prindual  branches,  about  81*^  N.  lat., 
and  between  7CP  anil  E.  long.  Its  whole  course 
Is  reckoned  at  about  1.8-V)  m. ; but  from  its  entrance 
Into  the  plain  at  Hurdwar,  Its  course  to  the  sea,  Into 
which  It  falls  within  a few  m.  of  the  Bramabaputra,  Is  . 
about  1.900  ro.  Within  the  plain,  all  Its  branches  are  ' 
tMTlgable  for  boots,  and  the  Bbagherettee,  its  most  W.  ' 
branch,  usually  called  by  Europeans  the  liooghly,  It 
navigable  for  ships  of  400  tons  burden,  as  fltr  a*  Cal-  i 
cutta.  100  ro.  from  the  tea.  According  to  Midor  Kennel,  j 
the  prioripal  branch  dlschHm  80.000  cubic  ft.  of  water  > 
per  secona.  The  greatest  of  the  alHuentg  of  the  Ganges  . 
is  the  Jumna.  It  alto  has  Its  origin  In  two  branrnce  : 
within  the  highest  masses  of  the  Hlmalava,  to  the  W.  of  > 
the  sources  o7  the  Ganges.  Its  course  within  the  moun- 
tains It  ab<^t  190  m. : It  Issues  into  the  plain  about  80m. 
W . of  the  Ganges,  and  here  Its  bed  Is  H>out  1 .200  ft  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  In  the  couise  of  a few  miles,  how-  r 
ever,  passing  over  some  falls.  It  takes  a lower  level.  After  . 
a c«Mjrse  of  4.V)  m.,  passing  by  the  Mohammedan  capi-  < 
tals  of  l>elhi  and  Agra,  and  l>Hng  navigable  for  a ' 

part  of  its  course,  it  joins  the  Ganges  at  Allaliubsd,  The 
other  principal  affluents  of  the  Ganges  which  take  their 
source  from  the  Himalaya,  are  the  Ram  Ganga.  which 
joins  the  Ganges  above  Canoge  ; the  Goomtee.  which  I 

rses  hy  Lucknow,  and  after  a winding  conrse,  whence  i 
lerives  its  name,  joins  the  Ganges  between  Usiiares  . 
and  Ghaaee|KM>r ; the  Gogra,  with  a course  of  600  m., 
Htd  the  largest  of  the  affluents  of  the  Ganges  on 
this  sid^  the  Himalaya,  after  passing  through  Fvsabad 
and  Oude.  joins  the  Ganges  above  (he  town  of  Cho- 
pra t the  Giinduck,  which  has  a course  of  450  m.  \ the 
Bagmuttv,  which  passes  close  to  Cat.mandoo,  the  capital 
•f  Nepaul : and  the  Coosy,  originating  In  the  table-land  of 
Tibet,  and  which  enters  the  Ganges  at  Buglipoor.  The 
great  dolta  of  the  Ganges  may  be  said  to  coromanee  at 
Sicligully.  The  first  bifurcation  of  tbe  Ganges  itself  com- 
mences H booty,  90  m.  below  Ilajamahal,  at  which  last 
place  the  river  Is  pressed  In  by  tome  low  hills  of  that 
name.  The  Ganm  receives,  after  this,  from  the  Hima- 
laya. the  Mahana^  and  Teesta,  which  hare  their  sources 
in  tlie  mountains  of  Nepaul  and  Bofrtan.  with  courses  of 
from  930  to  300  m.  After  the  Jimcthm  of  these,  the 
Gangci  communicates  with  the  Brahmaputra  by  a variety 
of  branches.  The  rireri  which  fall  into  the  Ganges, 
or  Its  affluent  the  Jumna,  from  the  N.  acclivity  of  (he 
central  table-land,  are  the  SuancJfta  Detwah.  and  the 
Cbumbul : the  laUer  has  a course  cBhKi  ro.  Both  It  and 
the  Betwah  fUl  Into  the  Jumna.  The  Soane  Is  an 
affluent  of  the  Ganges,  and  falls  Into  that  river  a little 
above  Patna.  (.See  GaKngs.  ) 

— liHiia  is  remarkably  deficient  in  lakes,  and 
In  fact  control  no  large  c<uk*ctlons  of  water,  fresh  or 
salt,  such  as  Uie  lakes  of  N.  America.  K Asia.  Switser- 
land^  or  even  Scotlaml.  In  the  N parts  of  Bengal 
there  are  a few  fn*sbwater  lakes  of  some  extent,  but  tne 
greater  number  of  this  description  found  throughout 
the  country  are  supposed  to  be  nothing  mors  than  tbe 
rdd  chuncU  of  rivers  which  have  taken  a new  course. 
Of  the  same  character.  In  some  respects,  are  (be  Chllka 
lake  in  Cutta^.  and  (be  Colalr  lake  In  the  Circars  ; the 
first  of  which  communicates  with  the  Mahanuddy,  and 
t^  lust  with  tbe  Oodavery  and  Klstna.  The  Chllka 
lake  Is  85  m.  long  and  8 broad,  and  contains  several 
islands,  and  abound  in  fish  : It  Is  separated  from  the 
sea  by  a sand-bank  not  above  | m.  bro.-ul.  The  Colalr 
lake  u M m.  by  18  la  tbe  dry  season,  but  during  tba 


Briodleal  rains,  expands  from  40  to  80  n.  ht  length. 

uring  the  latter  i^riod,  the  whole  fiooded  couotrv, 
Inclumng  the  Islands  of  the  lake,  are  fertillaed  by  tbe 
deposit  of  mud  brought  down  by  the  two  rivers  ; and 
hence  Major  Kennel,  with  some  propriety,  compares  tba 
neighbouring  roiiotry  to  the  delta  of  the  Nile.  In  the 
sandy  desert  to  the  W.  of  the  plain  of  tbe  Gangea 
several  salt  lakes  otreur,  Ibe  larg^  of  which,  however, 
dors  not  exceed  20  m.  in  length.  Collections  of  salt 
water,  more  or  less  coDnecbnl  srith  tbe  sea,  are  of  more 
frequent  occurrence.  Several  considerable  ones  of  this 
nature  are  to  be  found  on  the  lower  E.  coast  of  tbe  con- 
tioent : but  the  greatest  and  roost  reoiHkabla  b tbe 
Runn,  lying  between  the  Gulph  of  Cutcb  and  the  noutbs 
of  tbe  Indus,  which  is  bellev^  to  occupy  a space  of  5,000 
sq.  miles. 

Coast  osttiime.  — The  outline  of  the  coast  of  Hlndostan 
Is  comparatively  little  broken  by  any  considerable  inlet 
of  the  sea.  From  the  mouths  of  tbe  Indus  to  those  of 
the  Ganges  there  are  but  three  freat  gulphs,  those  of 
Cutrh,  Cambar,  and  Bengal ; If  the  latter,  Indeed, 
which,  thotmh  it  breaks  the  coast  of  Asia,  does  not  break 
the  coMl  of  Hindustan,  can  be  reckoned  In  this  claaa. 
Harbours  are  even  less  frequent.  Along  the  W.  coaat, 
over  14  deg.  of  lat..  there  is  but  a single  good  one.  Bom- 
bay X and  iron  Cape  Comorin  to  the  W.  moutlis  of  the 
Ganges,  a distance  of  I.A00  m.,  there  b not  one.  In  thb 
uofkvourable  feature  of  its  geography  India  reeemblea 
more  the  W.  coast  of  America,  or  tbe  E.  and  W.  coast 
of  Afrk'O.  than  the  K.  coast  of  America,  or  the  shores  of 
the  N.  countries  nf  Europe.  Tbe  Indlu  coasts  are  also 
In  a great  measure  destitute  of  Islaacb.  Unless  sre 
include  Ceylon,  which  can  hardly  be  included,  tbore  b 
not  one  on  the  E.  coast ; and  on  the  W.  there  are.  very 
few.  and  these  of  Inconsiderable  sbe.  In  this  respect, 
Hlndostan  is  remarkably  distinguished  from  the  two 
great  corresponding  Asiatic  prmontorlM  of  Malaeca 
and  Cambodia,  the  coasts  of  which  are  thickly  studded 
with  Islands,  many  of  them  of  ronsidergpie  magnitode. 

Climate.  — In  a country  which  embraces  97'^  of  lati- 
tude. which  contains  extensive  pUteaus.  elevated  from 
9,000  to  8.000  ft.  above  tbe  level  of  tbe  sea—  some  of  tbe 
roost  extensive  plsins  in  the  world,  almost  on  a level 
with,  or  but  a few  hundred  ft.  above,  the  sea  — the  high- 
est range  nf  mountains  In  the  world  — tracts  uf  bare 
rock  — deserts  of  mere  sand,  and  deep  primeval  forests, 
—It  U needless  to  say  that  there  must  exbt  a very  great 
diversity  of  climate.  But  besides  the  diversity  ai^ng 
from  these  causes,  the  distribution  of  rain  b another 
source.  The  whole  continent  of  India,  up  to  the  85th 
deg.  of  lat..  Is  subject  to  the  liifiuence  of  tM  monsoons, 
which  blow  from  the  N.K.  during  tbe  serene  temperate 
months  of  winter,  and  from  the  o.W.  during  the  tem« 
pestuous  and  hot  or  miny  months  of  summer  uid  autumn. 
This  is  the  general  rule ; but  In  India,  as  hi  other 
countries  of  Asia  under  the  Induenco  of  the  monsoons, 
and  where  there  are  ranges  of  mountains  tunning  N. 
and  S.  of  suflirlent  elevation  to  Intercept  the  clouds,  the 
time  of  the  periodical  fall  of  rains  is  reversed.  To  the 
W.  of  the  great  chain  of  the  W.  Ghauts,  on  tbe  one 
hand,  over  11^  of  lat.,  the  periodical  fall  of  rains 
eorrespondi  with  that  of  other  parts  of  India,  or  takea 
place  ouring  the  W.  monsoon.  K.  of  the  Ghauts,  on  the 
other  hand,  over  8'^  of  lat.,  tbe  fUl  of  rain  takee 
place  during  the  E.  monsooo  ; while  tbe  table-land 
which  lies  between  the  two  ranges  partakes,  to  a mo- 
derate degree.  In  both  falls.  As  a general  rule,  the 
yoH  is  divided  In  India  into  three  wclLdefined  sea- 
sons: a hot,  corresponding  with  part  of  spring  and 
summer ; a wet,  corresponding  with  part  of  summer  and 
Hitumn  X and  a cold,  cmrespondlng  generally  with  our 
winter  months.  With  respect  to  temperature,  much 
of  Indb  bring  within  tbe  'roplcs.  and  tbe  remaining 
portion  within  12^  of  the  tic^c.  tne  whole  b entitled 
to  the  designation  of  a hot  country.  On  the  low  plams 
withhi  the  tropic,  and  up  to  Hiout  the  18th  deg.  of  lat., 
winter  is  scarcely  perceptible,  and  the  year  mar  be  said 
to  be  divided  Into  wet  and  dry.  From  tliat  parallel  N.,  win- 
ter becomes  more  and  more  dlsdnct,  and  oerond  tbe  97th 
deg.  lasts  for  six  months,  during  which  the  cllmade  b 
not  inferior  in  point  of  agreeablencsa  or  salubrity  to  that 
of  Italy.  This  Is,  however,  counterbalanced  by  Uie  seve- 
rity oi  the  liot  and  dry  season,  which  IhU  for  three 
months,  and  is  so  Intense  m nearly  to  destroy  all  ap- 
pearance of  vegetation.  On  the  elevated  central  pU- 
teaus, the  temperature  U generally  from  6^  to  KO 
Fabr.  lower  than  lo  the  same  latitudes  on  the  low 
lands,  and  the  fall  of  rain  being  more  equally  distri- 
buted, the  oecessary  efibet  is  a climate  in  gencial  tem- 
perate and  agreeable,  though  not  always  salubrious. 
In  the  valleys  between  the  two  great  chains  of  the 
Himabra,  tbe  same  order  of  aeaaous  generally  prevails 
as  In  tne  pbini,  and  here  the  themometer  it  rarely 
lest  than  18*^  or  90^  lower  than  In  the  plaint  under  the 
same  partlleb.  A few  examples  may  be  given  of  tern- 
perHure,  as  Indicated  by  the  thermometer.  The  mean 
temparatuia  of  Bombay  it  89^  Fabr.,  and  in  the  table- 
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Und  bi  tii«  Mn>e  latitude,  at  an  elevation  of  1,700  ft., 
It  la  7^.  At  Madnu  the  mean  annual  tempeniture  U 
and  at  Darwar  on  Che  table-land  it  it  IfP.  At  Uta- 
kanmnd.  to  the  Neilghcrry  mountalnt,  7,000  ft.  above  the 
level  of  the  aea,  the  mean  temperature  if  bC°,  or  80° 
lower  than  that  Madraa.  Here  the  thermometer  aome- 
tlmea  rlaea  aa  high  aa  $9°,  and  rarelv  falU  at  low  as  80°. 
In  the  peotnaula  of  GuJrat.  and  on  the  level  of  the  tea, 
Ihe  thermometer  occaalonallv  riaea  to  100°  In  tummer, 
and  fUla  to  4b*  In  winter.  li»e  mean  annual  tempera- 
ture of  Calcutta  la  79°  Fahr.  In  Majr,  the  hottest 
mooth,  It  la  00°,  and  in  Jan.,  the  coldeat.  67°.  In  aum- 
mer,  however,  the  thermometer  freauentijr  daea  above 
100°,  and  in  winter  fUla  fo  near  the  rreesing  point  that, 
with  a trilling  aaalttance  from  evaporation,  ice  la  ea> 
ill/  obtained.  Within  the  upper  (wrllon  of  tl»e  plain 
of  the  Ganges,  both  the  latitude  and  elevation  con- 
trilmte  to  reduce  the  temperature.  From  the  middle 
of  Dw.  to  the  mi^le  of  reb.  the  tbermometer  alnki 
every  day  below  the  freestng  point,  and  amall  pools 
of  water  are  covered  with  lee,  and  the  average  tem- 
perature of  Jan.  ia  37°.  From  April  till  the  middle 
of  June,  when  the  rain  falU,  the  thermometer  gradu- 
ally riaea  to  90°,  and  even  to  110°;  and  at  Delhi,  Agra, 
aod  other  plaeea  on  the  W.  bwk  of  the  Jumna, 
in  the  whole  period  from  March  to  June,  acorchiog 
8.W.  wtoda,  proceeding  from  the  deaert,  prevail.  It  U 
In  these  same  eountrlea  that,  during  the  whole  period 
from  the  betftonlng  of  Nov.  to  chat  of  March,  tne  cll- 
BUite equals  uut  otS.  Italy. 

Satkm$  <natf  TVfhcs.  — Besides  foreigners,  who,  as 
peaceable  Imtoigrants.  or  conquerors,  have  settled  In 
India  during  the  last  twelve  centuries,  but  chiefly  during 
the  last  Hi^t,  the  number  of  aboriginal  races  dlatin- 
fuUhed  by  dUfcronces  of  language,  manners,  states  of 
•odety,  MM  great  variation.  If  not  dUlfrrence,  of  religious 
beltef,  Is  still  very  great  \ and  undoubtedly  was  much 
greater  before  the  blending  which  must  have  been  more 
or  lees  the  result  of  the  eatenatve  conquests  of  the  N. 
Invaders.  These  have  been  to  active  operation  for  nearly 
7 centuries,  and,  to  all  likelihood,  have  been  materiidly 
promoted  by  the  conquests  of  the  more  powerftil  Hindoo 
states  over  the  saalier.  There  are  at  present  spoken 
In  India,  by  the  moet  dvilised  races,  not  less  than  85 
distinct  languages  or  dialects,  indicating  the  existence  of 
as  many  dUtincC  natloas ; but,  including  tribes  more  or 
lass  savage  or  barbarous,  at  least  50  languages.  Indicating 
tbe  presence  of  at  least  as  many  diatlurt  tribra.  Of  the 
more  dvilised  nadona,  eight  may  be  said  to  be  dUtin- 
gtilahed  from  the  rest  by  some  superiority  of  civilisation, 
as  hnidled  in  the  poaamaion  of  a national  literature,  a 
national  alphabet,  superior  pt^ulation.  superior  industry, 
a greater  progress  to  tbe  us^l  arts,  with  tbe  richer  aud 
more  extendre  territory  which  they  are  found  to  occupy. 
These  are  tbe  Bengalee,  Oorlra.  Mahratta,  Gtvratce, 
Telinga,  Tamul,  Karnata,  and  Hindi  or  Hlndostanee 
nations.  Tbe  Brogalee  nation  occupies  above  80,000  sq. 
ra.  of  fertile  lasMl,  chiefly  whhin  the  delta  of  the  Ganges, 
•and  amounts  to  numbers  to  nearly  85,000,000.  The  Ta- 
mul nation  occupies  56,000  sq.  m.  at  the  S.  extremity  of 
tbe  peninsula,  and  numbers  between  6.000,000  and 

7.000. 000  people.  The  Tdinga  nation  occupies  100,000 
■q.  m.  of  the  N.B.  portion  or  the  peninsula,  and  num- 
b^s  probably  between  7,000,000  and  9,000,000  people; 
and  toe  Oorlya  nation  occupies  at  least  17,000  sq.  m.  of 
the  low  land  which  connects  the  delta  of  the  Ganges  with 
the  S.  pepoiosvla,aad  numbers  nearly  4JXKM)00.  Tne  Mah> 
raua  nadon  extends  probaMy  over  800,000  sq.  m.  of  terri- 
lory,  lying  between  the  88d  aod  33d  degrees  of  N.  lat., 
and  hs  numbers  m»  be  rooghlv  computed  at  18,000,000. 
The  Karnata  or  t^nara  nation,  occupying  a central 
portion  of  tbe  table-land  S.  of  the  19th  degree  of  lat., 
may  occupy  about  75,000  square  m.  of  territory,  and 
their  Dumom  may  be  taken  at  about  5.000,000.  Tbe 
nation  speaking  tne  Htodostanee  or  Hlndee  language 
oocuplet  at  least  100,000  sq.  m.  of  the  upper  portton  of 
the  vaUev  of  tbe  Gangea,  and  cannot  amount  to  less  than 

80.000. 000.  physically  and  Intellectually  the  most  vigorous 
of  all  the  Indian  races.  Tbe  most  enterprising  of  these 
natlODS,  it  is  to  be  obeerved.  have  occagionaiTy  passed, 
either  as  conquerors  or  colonists,  Into  tbe  territories  of 
each  other  or  of  their  neighbours.  Thus  we  find  colonies 
of  the  Tamuls  settled  m MalayaUm;  of  Tellngas  in 
Karnata  and  the  Tamul  country ; of  Mahrattas  In  the 
Tamul,  Telinga,  and  Karnata  countries ; of  Kamates  oolo- 
nised  in  the  countries  below  ^ B.  Ghauts ; and  colonies 
from  the  upper  plainof  tbe  Gangee  settled  as  far  as  Guirat. 
Bengal.  Nepaul,  and  even  Malabar.  Thcee  colonies,  of 
whatever  nation,  not  unfrequently  preserve  their  national 
language,  their  original  manners,  and  even  the  purity  of 
their  descent,  to  th^r  adopted  countries.  The  bvbar^s 
and  tavsge  tiibes  of  India  are  uoiversaily  to  be  found  in 
the  receues  of  mountainous  and  btUy  rmioos,  never 
within  the  frulile  plains  or  extensive  table-lands;  aod 
there  U scarcely  any  considerable  range  throughout 
India  in  which  soma  of  them  are  not  to  be  found.  They 
are,  however,  most  numerous  on  the  B.  frontier  of  Ben- 


gal. to  the  fastnesaes  of  the  mountainous  aod  sterile 
region  of  Gundwana,  and  generally  in  tbe  ranges  of  hUk 
which  lie  between  the  GasgeUc  pUio  and  tbe  grvsd 
central  ptmUtm.  These  barbarous  tribes  have  bera  suf^ 
posed  Vf  some  observers  to  be  tbe  ^mriginal  natives  of 
the  country  driven  from  the  plains  to  the  mils  by  strangers 
and  invadm ; but  this  hypothesis  seems  little  bcUer 
than  a gratuitous  assumption ; tbe  mountaineers  are  no 
doubt  aboriginal,  to  eotnmoo  with  the  iohab.  of  the 
platos,  and  thdr  barbarous  condition  seenu  naturally 
enough  accounted  for  by  the  unfovourable  Hreumstanoes 
of  their  sltuatioo,  and  their  rssaalntog  In  that  condUlon 
to  the  hostility  of  tbe  powerful  occupants  of  the  lower 
and  more  fertile  lands. 

fbrdga  gcMfers.  — Besides  tbe  original  and  peculiar 
inhab.  of  Hlndostan,  a crowd  of  foreign  colonists  or 
settlers  of  dUlerent  nations,  ellber  scattered  iodlscrU 
mlnately  over  tbe  country  or  confined  to  particular  spots, 
frtan  the  accident  of  tbdr  arrival  or  other  chance,  forms 
a considerable  proportkm  of  the  present  popul^on  of 
the  country.  These,  following  generally  tM  order  of 
their  arrivM.or  supposed  arrival,  are  as  follows:— Jews* 
Syrian  Christians,  Arabs,  Armenians.  Persees,  Peral^, 
Afghans,  Tartars,  Turks,  Abysslnians,  Portuguese,  Rng- 
Usb,  Dutch,  French,  Danes,  aod  Chinese. 

Hindoo  itrhjpea,  — The  forms  of  rdigious  worship 
which  prevail  are  tbe  Brahmtolcal,  Buddhist,  Jato, 
Srik,  Mohammedan,  Jewish,  and  Christian.  ThtM,  and 
espedally  the  mort  prevalent  of  them,  are  agidn  ^vlded 
into  many  sects.  But  besides  national,  colonial,  aod 
religious  distinctlosu,  there  are  other  nearly  innumerable 
divisioos  of  tbe  gretf  mass  of  tbe  people-  Many  are 
distloguUbed  by  the  profession  whicn  tneybave  Imme- 
mortslly  followed;  many  by  their  condilioD  as  slaves; 
and  many  as  outcasts,  without  being  slaves : tome  are 
to  tbe  hunter,  aod  a few  in  the  pastoral  state : some  are 
freebooters,  others  pirates  ; and  there  are  whole  tribes 
who  have,  time  immemorUl,  been  iUuitrious  aa  thieves, 
robbers,  highwaymen,  and  professional  assassins.  These 
dlsdncclons  ;toto  tribes  and  families  are  all  bereditary ; 
each  section  and  even  subseetton  it  Isolated  by  nearly 
Itn passable  limits  froifl  the  rest  of  the  society.  In  tbe 
prov.  of  hlalabar,  for  example,  which  contains  but  6,000 
sq.m,  and  about  900,000  Innab..  there  are  about  300  dif- 
fereot  tribes,  few  of  which  are  founded  on  distioctioos 
strictly  religious  or  national . In  Canara,  with  an  area  of 
7.700  sq.  m.  and  657,000  inhab.,  there  are,  exclusive  of 
strangers  and  foreign  settlers,  104  native  castes ; and  to 
the  rural  district  or  Burdwan,  to  Bengal,  It  was  found 
that  to  86  villages,  containing  a pop.  about  40,000, 
there  existed.  Independent  or  strictly  religious  dlsUae* 
tions,  DO  fewer  than  44  castes,  ebieflv  disimmlnated  by 
the  trades  or  professions  which  they  Rdlowed.  each  casta 
being  known  by  a distinct  name,  each  being  hereditary, 
and  each  incapable  of  eating,  drinking,  intarmarrytog, 
or  in  any  other  manner  lotiiaataly  associating  with  the 
others  t 

Tbe  circumstances  on  which  this  alrooet  infinite  dis- 
tinction is  founded  are  often  trivial,  and  sometimes  even 
ludicrous  ; and  yet  tbe  practical  separation  is  not  there- 
fore the  less  real.  For  example  : one  tribe  of  oUmsikars 
to  Teltngaaa,  who  use  two  oxen  in  the  mill,  will  hold  no 
Intercourse  with  another  following  tbe  same  profeesion, 
but  wbo  use  one  only : they  will  neitbar  follow  the  sanm 
gods  nor  the  same  leaders.  The  great  division  of  the 
nwAr  andf<fr  kand,  which  prev^ls  throughout  the  S.  parts 
Of  India,  but  which  is  not  known  to  the  N.,  does  not  ap. 
pear  to  be  of  a religious  character.  Ooe  of  these  tribes 
ranges  Itself  on  one  side  and  another  on  the  opposite ; 
serious  disturbances  of  the  public  peace  are  net  un- 
frequently the  result  of  senselesB  quarrels  which  concern 
neither  religion  nor  politics.  It  results  from  this  ac- 
count of  toe  natkmM,  CDloolal,  religious,  and  ether 
distinctions  which  prevail  throughout  Uiodostan,  thaa 
society  Is  there  competed  of  an  inAaiU  of  dlMcvdant  and 
heterogeneous  materials,  incapable  of  union  or  oombtnM 
tion,  and  tberefia  pasUy  overcome,  aod  as  easily  r^ 
telned  to  sut^ectiOTkpand  beoce  one  great  cause  of  tbe 
facility  with  which,  to  ail  ages,  fordgners  have  overrun 
India,  and  held  It  in  lubleedon. 

Under  the  general  nemo  of  the  Hindoo  rettgien  are 
comprised  many  different  doctrines,  and  an  Inflnity  of 
sects  and  castes,  which  it  would  be  useless,  and  all  but 
Impossible,  to  describe,  or  even  to  enumerate.  This  re- 
ligtoo,  perh^  bejooi  any  other,  pervades  the  entire 
frame  of  dvA  society,  and  mixes  Itself  up  with  every 
eoDoern  of  life,  public,  private^  aod  domestic.  A Hindoo 
can  neither  coottaue  hfa  species,  be  born,  die,  eat, drink, 
or  perform  any  of  tbe  most  ordinary  or  even  vulgar  frino- 
tlons  of  the  animal  economy,  unembarrassed  byTts  trivial 
and  unmeaning  ceremonies : military  enterprtoes,  the 
details  of  commerce,  and  tbe  operations  of  agriculture, 
are  more  or  lea  under  its  guidance ; it  Is  part  im 
parcel  of  tbe  code  of  laws,  or.  to  speak  more  correctly,  U M 
Itself  the  law.  Almost  every  act  of  a Hindoo  dim.  to  foct, 
be  said  to  be  more  or  tea  a religious  act.  The  ososc 
dvilised  and  tostnictod  of  tbe  Htodoos.  but  these  oolv, 
SS  8 
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beU«re  ia  Um  imnortaUty  of  tb«  mmI,  and  to  a futuro 
atuo  of  rowarda  and  punlabmanti.  The  belief  In  the 
trammlgTatlon  of  aoult  ia  aotncirhat  more  Keoeral,  but 
fhr  from  unlvcraal.  There  are  reckoned  to  be  four 
ortbodoa  aecta,  whoee  |»rinclplee  are  detOTmioed  by  the 
preference  tber  five  in  th(  nr  worahlp  to  aome  one  of 
tbe  frea^  fooa  of  the  Hindoo  pantheon  ; for  there  are 
goda,  freal  and  amall,  aome  alnoet  omnipotent,  partku* 
liuly  w mlacblef.  and  otheri  ao  feeble  aa  to  be  ail  but 
cnotem|Klble,  and  no  malch  even  for  an  ordinary  Brah* 
idIo  ! Accordlnf  to  the  beat  autborltlea,  the  Hindoo 
pantbcoo  ia  pe^ed  by  predaely  333.000.000  deltlea; 
but  aa  no  one  baa  attempts  to  name  them,  H can  only 
be  concluded  that  the  Hindoo  deltlea  are  In  reality  tom^ 
naarable.  'fbey  cooaiat  of  three  principal  goda.  wbo  are 
•uppoaed  to  rmreaent  (but  their  powcra  and  ftinctlona 
are  frequently  mterchang cable  at  the  caprice  of  their 
taiiea)  the  povera  of  cMutkm.  4t$irwctiei^  and  prrarrM- 
tiom  or  rcgcneratiim  ; and  of  the  famlllea  of  tbeae.wlth  dcd* 
flcatlona  of  the  eleoieota  and  powera  of  nature,  of  heroea, 
and  eapecially  of  aalnta  and  ^tract  ideaa.  Amoof  the 
lower  ordcra  of  the  people,  and  eapeclallr  among  the 
ruder  trlbea,  a aort  of  feticUm  preralfa  ; and  treea.  rocka, 
and  rude  maaaea  of  atone  are  worvhipi^  or  abandoned, 
acrurdlna  to  the  feara.  hopee,  or  caprices  of  their  to* 
Urlea.  The  preaent  race  of  Hindoos  are  tolerant  In  all 
matters  of  rellgioo,  or.  to  spoak  more  correc^.  they 
are  iraUflhtent : in  fact,  they  go  even  bt^ond  indiflereoce, 
and  in  caaes  of  ecnergeon  are  ready  to  Invoke  any 
strange  god.  or  strange  saint,  by  whose  aid  they  may 
hope  to  profit.  The  Mabratta  cbledi  are  to  toe  fre- 

Immt  practice  of  Invoking  Mohammedan  saints;  and 
ledojee  Sclndia,  the  chfof  of  the  Mabratta  state,  a 
shrewd  and  politic  prince  and  a great  conqueror,  was 
ia  the  habit  of  maung  frequent  oflhrings  at  the  tomb 
of  a celebrated  saint  In  Aimeer,  the  same  to  whose 
•brine  Akb^r,  the  most  iliustrioua  of  the  Mogul  em- 
perors, walked  00  ro.  barefooted.  The  Mohammedans 
of  the  lower  orders,  wbo  In  some  parts  of  the  country 
are  Indeed  little  beltei  than  Hlnd<^  return  the  com- 
pliment, and  In  thdr  need  propitiate  the  goda  of  the 
lllndooi;  and  each  will  join  in  the  reltgloaa  feadvalt 
and  proceasiona  of  the  other.  In  the  S.  of  India  the 
Hindoos,  In  their  diatress,  will  not  unfrequently  propi- 
tiate even  the  Catholic  Christian  saints,  and  the  Cbna* 
tian  Hindoos  reciprocate.  It  la  not,  aa  already  stated, 
to  matters  of  doctrine  or  morality,  that  the  Hindoos 
attach  importance.  In  the  same  tribe,  nr  even  family, 
will  be  found  sectariani  of  the  Uestroylng  Power,  of  bit 
consort,  of  tlie  Preserver  in  aeveral  or  hla  IncamatloDS, 
(the  Creator  among  the  Hindoos  has  no  worshippers), 
all  Intermarrying  with  each  other,  and  the  wife  adoMing 
the  nplniona  of  toe  husband  without  any  diOculty.  some 
of  the  Christians  of  S.  India  Intermarry  with  the  Hindoos 
of  thdr  own  tribe,  without  any  forfeiture  of  caste  on 
either  aide,  provided  external  observances  be  attended  to. 
Persecution  lu  recent  times  Is  the  exception : but  tbe  sec- 
taries of  Sanak  or  the  SeUts,  have  been  considerable  per- 
•ecutora  in  thdr  way : they  bare  destroyed  roost  or  the 
mosques  within  thdr  territo^.  and  will  seldom  allow  Mo* 
hammcdaiu  to  assemble  In  tbe  few  that  remaiu : they  for* 
bid  them  from  eating  beef  or  pr^ng  aloud,  aocordlng 
to  law.  Wbat,  however,  the  Htodooe  really  attach  Im* 
portance  to  are  not  doctrinal  matters,  but  distinctions  of 
caste,  ceremonies  connected  with  marriage  and  funend 
rites,  and  tha  whimsical  observances  respedlog  supposed 
purity  and  impurttv  In  reward  to  food  and  other  matters 
connected  witn  ordinary  ooRimtlc  life.  Tbe  dlsttnctlons 
of  caste  are  the  most  remarkable  of  these,  and  form 
Indeed  the  cbaracterlatk  mark  of  Hindoo  society.  Every 
one  has  beard  that  tbe  Hindoos  are  divided  Into  four 
great  classes  or  castes,  founded  upon  the  great  dlaUnctloDS 
which  prevail  amongst  all  people  In  their  first  advance 
towards  rivUlaatlon ; that  la,  mto  priests,  soldiers,  traders, 
and  laliourars.  As  such,  a distlnctloo  Into  tribes  Is 
natural,  and  Indeed  known  to  have  existed  among 
othM-  people.  It  la  highly  probable  that  It  prevailed  with 
the  first  nsde  tribe  or  naUon  with  which  the  Brahmlokal 
form  of  worship  originated,  and  that  It  constituted  Che 
foundation  of  tbe  present  superstructure  of  the  Mates. 

Thefiraln  rank  among  the  four  great  classes, of  course, 
is  tbe  Brahmin  or  priest ; and  next  to  him  comee,  eery  na- 
turally,  tbe  soldier  : at  a great  distance  followa  the  indus- 
trious capitalist  or  trader ; end  Car  removed  from  all  is 
tbe  labourer.  Those  divisions  are  hereditary.  Impasaabie, 
and  Indefcasihla.  Sueh  is  the  theory  of  tbe  dimnetioaa 
of  Hindoo  society  t but  the  practical  and  real  disUn^oos 
are  very  different  indeed.  The  attributes  of  tbe  dl  A>rent 
claescs,  as  they  are  described  in  tbe  ancieot  books  of  the 
Mindooi.  we  may  be  sure  never  could  have  been  practi* 
tally  in  operation.  These  books.  It  must  be  recollected, 
were  written  by  Brahmins  who  claimed  an  exclustve 
right  to  exfKMud  them,  and  all  but  tbe  monopoly  of  read- 
ing them : axul  It  waa  their  Interest  to  dwnl  on  the  Im- 
measurable superiority  of  thdr  own  order ; bnt  it  It  hardly 
credible  that  any  soefsty  should  be  able  to  bold  together 
for  a moaaent,  in  whieh  lawa  tuefa  aa  wa  find  m tha 


Hindoo  sacred  books  were  ftowi  JU^  enforced.  For 
example,  it  is  enacted  among  myriads  of  tbe  tame  aort, 
that  if  a labouring  mao  sit  upon  tbe  carpet  of  a prieet, 
he  shall  be  punished,  either  by  bavlog  a not  Iron  thrust 
Into  his  buttock,  or  by  brine  branded,  or  banished  the 
kingdom,  or  having  the  offrniling  buttock  cut  off  t Many, 
in  met,  of  tbe  lUndoo  laws  appear  to  have  been  framed 
tor  the  Brahmins  more  for  tM  purpose  of  deterring, 
through  the  terrors  of  superstitloo  and  punishment,  the 
other  classes  from  Interfering  with  their  privileges,  than 
for  any  ocher  object.  \^’hatever  may  nave  been  tbe 
oriwinu  attributes  and  pri\ileget  of  the  great  classes,  at 
their  first  institution.  It  is  certw  that  these  classes  thens- 
selves  can  hardly  be  sakl  et  present  practlealiv  to  exist. 
In  the  advance  of  society,  the  Increase  of  population,  the 
extension  of  commerce  and  conversion,  and  the  cmeratlon 
of  tbe  human  passions,  they  have  given  way  lo  a oUIerent 
order  of  things-  They  are  referrM  to  by  the  tribes  Into 
which  Hindoo  society  Is  at  present  divided,  as  a matter  ef 
genealogy  t some  tribes  claiming  their  pedigree  from  osm 
or  other  of  the  original  castes  t their  neighbours  deoying 
tbe  authenticity  of  the  claim,  and  setting  up  rlaimi  of  their 
own  ; but  tbe  greater  number  of  the  praple  making  no 
pretence  to  this  purity  of  destwnt,  for  such  it  U ctmsi- 
dered  even  in  Its  lowest  ranks.  In  the  most  andent 
Hindoo  work  extant,  the  InstHmifs  qf  Afeaw.  which  has 
been  computed  to  be  about  1,700  years  old,  there  already 
existed  nearly  a hundred  castes ; and  it  must  be  suppoeed 
that  tbe  enumeration  waa  confined  Co  Uiat  part  of  the 
country  In  which  the  work  was  written.  The  number 
of  the  castes  not  coming  within  tbe  pale  of  the  four  great 
dlrlsioas,  suggested  the  notion  or  the  mixed  castes, 
supposed  to  originate  from  ao  Illegitimate  Intercourse 
between  tbe  four  great  orders,  with  tbe  crosses  which 
tftin  sprung  from  these.  This  was  clearly  an  after- 
toought— a new  theory  made  for  tbe  oocaslon,  and 
wholly  limdequate  to  explain  tbe  actual  state  of  society 
as  we  find  It  Thu  may  be  made  suMricntly  plain  bj 
a few  examples.  Among  tbe  S&.OOO.OOO  of  people  wbo 
•peak  the  language  of  Bmgal.  there  are  none  wbo  even 
pretend  to  he  m the  second  or  third  order,  that  Is,  of  the 
military  or  mercantile  classes : all  who  are  of  these  two 
orders  are  comparatively  recent  immigrants  from  the 
north,  and  identified  aa  such.  In  so  far  as  tbe  four  great 
orders  are  concerned,  the  nadve  inhabitants  of  Bengal  con- 
sist. in  (hct.  of  Brahmins,  and  tboae  who  are  not  Br^mtna. 
The  Brahmins  themselves  conaist  here  of  two  clasees ; via. 
those  who  can  trace  their  pedigree  to  tbe  N.  of  India,  and 
who  are  held  In  tbe  highest  repute,  and  of  those  wbo  can. 
not,  — for  leas  esteem^.  The  Br^mlns  of  Bengal,  In- 
cluding all  of  both  these  classes,  consist  of  nolessuen  I6S 
subdivisions,  claiming  various  degrees  of  purity,  and  not 
one  of  which  will  eat,  drink,  or  Intermarn  with  at»n- 
ther  I Tbe  next  most  important  caste  in  Bengal  is  de- 
nominated Chysta,  and  is  chiefly  engaged  in  merrasitile 
pursuits : this  is  tbe  tribe  whose  name  has  been  sup- 
posed many  to  have  furnished  tbe  RngHsb  languege 
with  tbe  worn  caste;  but  this  is  a mUtake,  for  the  term 
Is  simply  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  word  etuta.  mean- 
ing race  or  lineage.  They  are  re^oned  pure  Sudras.  or 

SrsoDS  of  the  ot^nal  servile  class,  and  amount  to  MS  sub- 
visloTU,  equally  unsocial  among  themselves  with  the 
Brahmins.  Among  tbe  people  spring  the  Orissa  lan- 
guage, the  military  order  is  altogether  wanting,  and 
there  are  but  a few  femllies  generally  reputed  of  the 
third  class.  In  Malabar  and  Canara  the  second  and  third 
orders  are  wanting,  the  first  of  thMe  being  supplied  by 
tbe  military  arlstocncy  of  the  Hairs,  who  are  considered 
to  be  pore  Sudras,  or  of  the  servile  class,  that  Is,  of  the 
class  represented  by  tbe  Hindoos  as  being  in  the  last  de- 
gree of  degredatloo : they  are.  notwithsuinding,  tbe  lords 
of  tha  soil,  and,  before  very  recent  conquest,  the  read  so- 
Tcrelgns  of  the  country.  The  celebrated  Kajpoois,  the 
most  ;dlstinguUhed  military  order  among  the  Hindoos, 
have,  acforaiog  to  the  Sanscrit  writings,  a vulgar  origin  } 
th^  are  sprung  frooi  the  mercantile  classes  on  the  pa- 
tent side,  SM  from  one  of  the  mixed  classes  on  tbe 
roalemal.  All  the  warlike  and  conquering  nation  of  the 
Mshraitas,  who  are  not  Brahmins,  are  deemed  to  be  of 
tbe  fourth,  or  servile  order,  in  evety  part  of  India  there 
Is  a considerable  portion  of  tbe  Innsib.  wbo  are  utter 
outcasts,  Of,  at  least,  beyond  tbe  pale  of  tbe  Brahminical 
rcligfen,  condemned  to  this  exriuaioa  by  their  servile 
cendltlan,  their  poverty,  or  tbe  meanness  of  the  em- 
^oyment  In  which  they  are  engaged,  the  proportion  of 
this  degraded  class  bdog.  contrary,  perhiqw,  to  what 
might  have  been  expected,  always  found  to  be  grestost 
in  the  least  civiUsed  parts  of  the  country. 

In  tbe  district  of  Dinagepore,  In  Bengal,  out  of  a 
Hindoo  population  of  dOO.UOO,  It  was  found  that  8|  per 
cant,  aniy  were  considared  pure  tribes,  46^  impure.  Inf 
very  low,  and  VSA  abominable.  In  Malabar.out  of  a pnpu* 
lotton  of  TiMMKv.  100,000  are  in  a state  of  slavery,  and 
treated  by  the  Brahmins  and  Hairs  as  if  Uim  were 
hardly  human.  Even  a great  proportion  of  tbe  free  and 
Industrious  classes  must  not  approach,  owing  to  tbrir 
alleged  impurity,  tbe  person  of  a Hair  uaarcr  than  a 
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pTMcribed  niunbfrr  of  pocci,  thU  Koir  hhoMlf  belog.  u 
oireodj  mentioned,  the  lowett  of  the  original  claMei ; a 
being,  according  to  the  ancient  Hindoo  wrltlngt,  ex. 
preMlf  created  for  the  purpose  of  performing  lerTile 
offleaM  to  the  Brahmins  and  other  supmor  classes.  What 
ts  still  more  remarkable,  and  the  same  thing  obtains  with 
respect  to  many  other  Impure  classes  In  the  S.  of  India, 
the  Brahmins  reftue  to  afford  them  Instnictlon  or  spi- 
ritual comfort : In  fact,  the^  are  not  of  the  Brahmlnlcal 
religion  at  all ; never  enter  the  Brahmlnlcal  templet,  or 
ofEer  worship  to  the  gods  of  the  Brahmins ; but  have 
their  own  peculiar  detdet,  priests  of  their  own  caste, 
and.  contrary  to  the  creed  of  the  Brahmins,  usuallv  have 
no  knowledge  of  a future  state.  The  Brahmins,  although 
they  are  to  be  found  throughout  India,  and  have  a vast 
inlloeoee  every  where,  are  (flvided  into  more  mimerous 
fkmlLies  and  varieties  thaq  any  of  the  other  classes  ; and 
while  each  is  revered  by  Its  own  immediate  followers 
among  the  laity,  they  almost  all  hold  each  other  in 
contempt  as  pretenders.  They  go  the  length  of  reck* 
ooing  no  less  than  3,000  separate  distinct  fkmlUcs  of 
their  order.  The  order  or  the  Brahmins  composes 
the  very  essence  of  Hlodoolsm : the  Brahmin  who  lives 
by  chanty,  or  the  voluntary  contributions  of  the  laity, 
and  who  performs  no  part  of  the  common  ritual  of  the 
Hindoo  worship.  Is  held  In  the  highest  repute.  Next  to 
him  comes  the  Brahmin  who  lives  by  his  Industry  and 
temporal  emptormeots,  provided  they  be  such  as  become 
the  dignity  the  order ; but  which  commonly  exclude 
holding  the  plough,  and  performing  any  of  the  manual 
employments  <i£  a^culture.  The  {owest  rank  of  all 
Is  assigned  to 'those  Brahmins  who  perfnrm  the  com> 
mod  ritual  of  the  Hindoo  worship;  and  among  these 
last,  the  meanest  ofBce  of  ail  Is  that  of  performing 
the  service  of  the  gods  in  the  temples.  To  exercise 
even  the  offlee  of  astrologer  or  viluge  priest,  is  far 
more  respectable.  The  service  of  the  temples.  In- 
deed, has  fallen  Into  such  disrepute,  that  the  Brah- 
mins In  some  case*  have  abandoned  it  to  the  inferior 
classes.  Fastidiousness  in  respect  to  food  is  a charac- 
teristic mark  of  purity  of  caste,  and  no  people  ever  car- 
Tied  this  matter  to  so  absurd  and  extravagant  a length  as 
tbe  Hindoos.  On  this  point  the  most  essential  thmg  of 
all  is  to  from  eating  tbe  flesh  of  tbe  cuw.*He  who 

aata  beef  Is  no  Hindoo,  but  ao  utter  outcast.  He  who  kills 
an  ox  by  accident  ought  to  be  excommunicated ; and  be 
who  kills  one  design^ly  ought  to  suflbr  death.  This  is 
perhaps  the  only  religious  precept  which  Is  of  universal 
acceptance  among  all  Hinfloos  : pretty  much  in  the  same 
way  as  an  abstinence  from  tbe  flesh  or  tbe  hog  Is  impera- 
tive upon  all  Jews  and  Mohammedans.  The  higher  classes 
corareonly  ^Mt«lo  from  eating  the  flesh  of  sal  domestic 
anfenals  except  that  of  the  g^  or  sheep.  Hindoos  ge- 
nerslly  partake  readily  of  almost  all  descriptions  of  game, 
the  wild  boar  Included.  Tbe  impure  classes  sna  out- 
casts, a numerous  body  of  the  people  in  many  parts  of 
India,  hardly  reject  any  kind  o(f  attainable  aliment,  and 
devour,  without  scruple,  stich  articles  as  carrion,  rats,  and 
river  tortoises,  that  toed  most  impurely : the  higher  castes 
commonly  eat  but  once  a day,  sm  a of  the  most  fas- 
tidious only  when  the  sun  is  out ; so  that  In  cloudy  wea- 
ther they  are  occasionally  put  to  very  trying  inconve- 
nience.  To  abstain  from  spirituous  aM  fermentod 
hquors,  and  intoxicating  dnin,  is  a general  precept  of 
tbe  Hindoo  religion  ; ana  the  degree  in  which  abstinence 
from  them  Is  observed  marks  tbe  purity  or  impurity  of 
tbe  class.  Brshmint  and  persons  or  the  mercantile  order 
generally  abstain  altogsther  from  the  use  of  spirituous 
bquort,  while  tbe  impure  classes  and  outcasts  partake  of 
them  very  freely. 

The  distinctions  of  casta,  founded  upon  eoipk^nneotSi 
iHoogh  not  always  rational,  is  generally  much  more  so 
than  any  others.  The  mart  hMourahfe  esnpioyreent  Is 
that  of  the  priesthood,  provided  tbe  individual  exercising 
It  live  on  elMmosynary  gifts,  confine  himself  to  giving  in- 
struction, and  thiB  that  instructloa  be  not  given  to  any  per- 
son of  an  hnpore  caste,  that  is.  to  those  who  cannot  inmrd 
to  My  bandsoroely  for  it,  which  srould  be  very  discredit- 
able. Tbe  military  professloci,  and  the  wbmesale  mer- 
cantile profession,  are  almost  eqnaUy  honourable.  Agri- 
cultural empk^ent  is  creditable  almost  every  where : 
Its  respectsmilty  being,  however,  somewhat  impaireu 
where  staves  are  numerous,  and  (^nclpaUy  esnpl^red  In 
tbe  labours  of  the  field.  All  the  more  ordinal  trades, 
immemorially  exercised  by  the  Hindoos,  are  respectable 
in  their  way ; such  as  potters,  brasiers,  goldsmltbs, 
weavers,  and  barters.  All  Mdet  or  employments  Im- 
plying the  death  or  destruction  of  animals,  or  of  which  tbe 
mrtenal  is  an  miimal  suhrtance,  are  either  tow  or  very 
Impure;  such  as  fishermen,  washennen,  hunters,  saake- 
caCchers,  lime- shell  burners,  curriers,  shoemakers,  and 
butchers.  Palm-wine  drawers  and  dUtillers  are  impure, 
from  the  Impurity  of  the  objects  they  produce.  Sweepers, 
washers,  burners  or  buryers  of  the  deed,  and  public  ex^ 
cutlnoers  are  utterly  abominable,  and  indeed  sheer  out- 
casts. There  are,  of  courae,  emUesa  anomalies  in  this, 
ss  hi  every  thing  else  eounccted  wHb  the  Hindoo  reUgioa. 


Bankers  In  Bengal,  for  example,  rank  below  barbers. 
All  professions  iriiirti  Imply  poverty  in  tbe  parties  exer- 
cising them  are  mean  nnpiQyments.  Basket-nuking 
is  a mean  employment,  and  the  precarious  search  for 
drugs  and  honey  in  tbe  forests  is  also  mean.  Almost 
every  employment  above  a handicraft  trade  Is  open  to 
Brahmins,  and  of  course  to  all  that  are  below  Brantnlns. 

U must  not  be  supposed  from  what  has  now  been  said, 
that  the  tribes  or  tomilles  exercising  each  profession  or 
trade  are  always  the  same ; on  the  contrary,  they  differ 
in  every  province  of  India : even  In  the  same  province, 
two  or  three  tribes,  or  a dosen  tribes,  may  exercise  the 
time  profession  or  craft.  In  each  family,  trades  and  pro- 
fessions are  generally  her^ftary,  at  a matter  of  coo- 
venlence,  at  happens  in  all  nde  societies,  but  there  Is  no 
impassable  barrier  between  one  profession  and  another  j 
there  Is  nothing  that  should  prevent  the  sou  of  a potter 
from  becoming  a goldsmith,  or  the  son  of  s goldsmith 
from  turning  his  hand  to  the  loom,  except  that  In  par- 
ticular situations  the  parties  might  forfeit  some  here- 
ditary perauisite  annexed  to  thHr  employment  bv  the 
chan^.  Reckoning  the  entire  British  anny  in  India, 
perhi^  there  ts  hardly  a caste,  or  sect,  or  religion, 
srhlch  is  not  to  be  found  la  its  ranks— from  the  purest 
to  tbe  most  impure,  and  most  abominable  — from  the 
most  orthodox  to  the  most  heretical.  Brahmins  may 
there  be  seen  commanded  by  Sudras  ; and  men  of  pure 
castes  may  be  seen  in  the  ranks,  with  men  of  no  caste  foe 
their  offleers.  The  Brahmins  under  these  circumstances 
are  as  exemplary  for  their  subordination  as  any  other 
class  : a satisfsetory  refotation,  upon  a large  scale,  of  the 
tollacy  and  vani^  of  the  pretensions  set  up  for  them  in 
the  ancient  writings  of  toe  Hindoos,  and  maintained  by 
some  European  commentators  on  those  writings.  The 
institution  of  the  castes,  as  now  described,  is  universal 
throughout  Hindostan. 

OtMer  Formi  JUUghm.  — These  arc  the  Jain,  Budd- 
hist, Selk  or  Singh,  the  Mohammedan,  and  Chris- 
tian. The  period  or  the  place  In  which  the  first  of  these 
had  its  ori^D  Is  unascertained ; at  present.  It  prevails 
chiefly  in  the  great  province  of  GuJrat  and  in  Talawa,  00 
tbe  western  shore  of  India,  but  It  Is  to  be  found  more  or 
less  scattered  through  every  part  of  the  country.  The 
Buddhist  worship  origlnatea  in  Bahar,  within  the  great 

Elain  of  the  Ganges,  and,  according  to  statements  which 
ave  a considerable  air  of  probrtdlity.  In  the  sixth  cen- 
tury before  Christ,  or  about  300  years  before  the  expe- 
dition of  Alexander.  This  form  of  worship,  so  prevalent 
Id  Ceylon,  and  in  all  the  rountiies  to  the  B.  and  S.  of 
Hindostan,  ts  nearly  extinct  in  that  country  Itrclf. 
Nanak,  the  founder  of  the  Selk  heresy,  confined  to  the 
oountries  lying  near  to  or  amongst  the  five  great  tri- 
butary rivers  which  eventually  constitute  the  Indus,  was 
bom  in  1419 ; so  that  this  relWon  Is  of  little  more  than 
four  centuries*  standing.  The  Mohammedan  religion 
be^n  to  make  some  impression  in  India  shout  the  be- 
ginning of  the  11th  ceotury,  and  the  descendants  of 
foreign  settlers,  or  the  converted  nations  of  this  per- 
soasioo,  are  at  present  supposed,  for  all  India,  to  amount 
to  about  a sceewM  part  of  tbe  entire  population.  It  Is 
remarkaMe  that  they  are  not  most  numerous  in  those 
parts  of  the  country  which  were  the  seats  of  Moham- 
medan power,  but  rather  at  the  extremities,  such  as  tlie 
remote  border  provinces  of  Bengal,  in  which  more  pliant 
materials  for  proselytiam  were  found.  The  Christians 
abound  most  In  the  S.  parts  of  India : tbe  greater  number 
are  NMtoriam,  who  are  supposed  to  have  embraced 
Chrlstiaalty,  through  the  labors  of  Greek  missionaries 
from  Syria,  as  early  as  tbe  second  and  third  centuries  of 
tbe  Christian  stra.  Most  of  the  remainder  are  Catholics, 
the  descendants  of  Portuguese,  or  perswos  cooverted  by 
Portuguese  missionaries. 

Fofmlsiiam — Of  tbe  whole  territory  of  nimiottan. 
supposed  to  contain,  as  already  mentioned,  1.300.000  sq. 
m.,  the  population  may  be  estimated  at  about  190JMi0,0On, 
or  about  one  half  tbe  population  of  Europe.  The  ratio 
of  pop.  to  tbe  sq.  m.  is  toerefore  near  lOU  to  1 ; whereas 
that  of  Europe  is  very  little  more  than  63  to  I . This 
pop.  is  very  unequally  distributed.  Tbe  well-watered 
alluvial  plains  and  valleys  are  every  where  chirkly, 
and  tbe  mountainous  or  hilly  regions  always  thinly, 
inhabited.  From  tbe  extreme  a.  point  at  Cape  Comorin, 
up  to  tbe  10th  deg.  of  iat.,  the  pop.  Is  In  some  parts  as 
tow  as  74  inhabitants  to  the  so.  ro. ; at  Madura,  watered 
bf  the  river  Vay.  it  rises  to  IM ; at  Tanjore,  watered  by 
the  Cavery,  it  rtsM  to  335,  being  the  densest  pop.  of  the 
whole  of  the  8.  portion  o(  India.  In  tbe  Cmmalic,  or 
piain  lying  between  the  B.  Ghauts  and  the  sea,  it  is 
about  96.  On  the  teble-land  between  the  Cliauts,  and  up 
to  about  tbe  IGth  deg.  of  latitude,  where  tbe  land  is  blgn 
and  dry,  with  little  other  than  artificial  Irrigation,  tbe 
rate  drops  to  73.  In  the  narrow  plain  betweeo  the  W. 
Ghauts  and  the  sea,  and  from  the  KNb  deg.  of  lot.  up 
to  the  30th,  it  is  estimated  at  about  100.  Uf  the  whole 
table-land,  extending  from  the  16th  deg.  of  lot.  up  to  the 
Viadhyaa  range,  and  8.  border  of  the  Gangetlc  pliJn. 
probably  the  pop.  does  not  exceed  50  to  the  sa.  m.  The 
8 S 3 
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Mp.  tA  tb«  mat  penliuuU  of  tiujrat  rite#  to  about 
170.  More  taan  huf  the  whole  pop.  of  Hladoetan  li 
contained  in  the  great  plain  of  tne  Gangc* : com* 
putiog  the  area  of  this  tract  at  S90.000  mj.  to.,  and  the 
pop.  at  60,000,000,  the  areram  rate  per  tq.  m.  exceeds 
which  is  a higher  ratio  than  that  of  our  own  island. 
Within  tbU  wide  range,  however,  there  is  a great  dif* 
ference  in  the  rates  of  population,  h'rum  the  bottom 
of  Uie  Bay  of  Bengal  up  to  the  W.  ronhnes  of  Bahar, 
which  comprises,  of  course,  the  tract  of  inundalloo, 
a territory  of  upwards  of  ttO.UOO  sa.  m.  contains  a pop.  of 
more  than  300  to  the  sq.  m.  The  tract  of  loundatlon 
Itself  far  exceed  this.  Thus  the  district  of  fiurdwan 
has  a density  of  9S3 ; that  of  Hooghly,  644 ; the  districts 
of  which  Calcutta  is  the  cei4^e.  640 ; and  that  of  Moor- 
sbedabud,  above  400.  As  the  country  becomes  mouiiialu- 
ous  to  the  £.,  the  population  dlminuhea.  Thus  Backer- 
gunge  has  but  460;  Chittagong.  S35;  and  Tipperah, 
VJU  to  the  sq.  m.  In  the  low  l^ds  to  the  S.  of  Ben- 
gal, including  Midnapore  and  Cuttack,  the  ratio  U but 
826.  From  the  W.  conftnes  of  Bengal  to  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  Jumna  with  the  («anges.  the  country  is  far 
beyond  the  reach  of  intmdaUtm,  aiM  although  very  fertile, 
the  pop.  is  only  at  the  rate  of  SvO  to  the  sq.  m. ; but  In 
this  is  incIudM  the  large,  hilly,  and  wild  district  of 
lUi.*ungur.  which  has  no  higher  ratio  than  100.  The  whole 
of  tile  plain  to  the  W.,  from  the  confluence  of  the  Jumna 
till  it  terminates  in  the  Great  Desert,  mar  be  computed  to 
have  a density  of  population  not  exceeding  IflO  to  the  sq. 
m..  and  the  proportion  generally  dlmlnlabce  as  we  proceed 
westwards  'Im  Punjab,  or  plain  watered  by  the  flve 
affluents  of  the  Indus,  probably  does  not  contra  a pop. 
of  more  than  100  to  the  tq^.  m..  and  60  would  be  a lar^ 
estimate  fur  the  delta  of  the  Indus.  The  extensive 
desert  lying  bKweeo  the  western  limit  of  the  Gangetic 
|4aln  most  probably  does  not  coutain  10  inhabitants  to 
the  sq.  m. 

History.  — The  Hindoos,  It  U now  fhlly  admitted, 
have  no  history  ; they  do  not  even  possess  any  ra- 
tlonsl.  connect^  and  authentic  narrative  of  their 
own  aflhirs  for  a single  century.  The  oldest  Inscription 
found  in  Hindostan,  and  It  is  of  doubtflil  authenUrity, 
dates  but  23  years  before  Christ : one  of  the  «,'«ost  au- 
thentic srras  dates  but  67  years  before  that  of  Christ : 
and  another  of  extensive  currency  dates  76  years  after 
Christ,  the  origin  of  both  being  buried  in  fable.  The 
earliest  of  thesa  dates  Is  but  three  centuries  before  the 
Invasion  of  Alexander,  and  about  fire  centuries  more 
recent  than  the  commencement  of  authentic  history  in 
Europe,  llie  temple  of  Juggernaut  is  but  &I0,  and  a 
ruin  connected  with  It  1,142  years  old,  the  latter  being, 
however,  a date  which  rests  on  tradition  onlv.  In  so  far, 
then,  as  history  Is  ooncemed,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
companions  and  successors  of  Alexander,  who  describe 
the  mDdoos{as  in  many  respects  resembiing  what  they 
are  at  the  present  A»j,  we  might,  for  all  that  their  own 
history  teacnes,  be  lea  to  believe  that  they  were  not  an 
ancient,  but  a comparatively  recent  petwle.  Independent 
of  history,  however,  there  remains  abundant  evidence 
to  show  that  the  Hindoos  had  been  very  early  dvil- 
Ised.  The  most  remarkable,  perhaps,  is  the  exlsteatce 
amongst  them  of  the  literature  of  at  least  three  lao- 

Kages,  which  have  long  ceased  to  be  spoken  by  any 
iug  people.  These  are,  the  Sanscrit,  a language  oS 
complex  grammatical  structure,  like  the  Grcea.  Latin, 
or  Arabic  ; the  Sarlswati,  or  Pracrlt,  a language  derived 
from  the  Sanscrit,  but  of  simpler  structure,  and  bearing 
something  like  the  relation  to  it  which  the  Italian  does 
to  the  Latin  ; and  the  Pali,  a language  also  of  a simpler 
atrurture,  derived  from  the  Sanscrit,  but  formed  in  a 
dllfereut  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Ganges.  The  first  of 
these  is  at  the  present  day  the  sacred  language  of  all  who 
follow  the  Brahmlnical  relimoo,  as  the  hut  is  that  of 
those  who  follow  the  Budi^ist  worship,  whether  in 
India  or  beyond  it.  All  these  languages  appear  to  have 
betm  dialects  of  people  who  lived  in  the  uppv  portion  of 
the  valley  of  w Ganges.  The  Hindoos  and  their 
ancient  writii^  point  very  distinctly  to  the  territory 
lying  W.  of  Aeihl.  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Jumna, 
the  prlnripM  affluent  of  the  Ganges,  as  the  scat  of  the 
people  who  spoke  the  Sanscrit.  There  are  certainly 
manr  arguments  in  favour  of  the  belief  that  the  Brah- 
min(w  worship  originated  in  this  quarter,  and  that  the 
nation  that  propanted  it.  and  smead  civilisation  over 
India,  Inhabited  tnls  country.  Thus,  the  upper  and 
elevated  portion  of  the  plain  of  the  Ganges  is  as  much 
the  principal  scene  of  ail  the  great  events  of  Hraduo 
mytnoiogy  as  Greece  wasofthoseof  the  Greek  mythology. 
Here  are  the  scenes  of  the  wars  uf  the  Maliabarat,  of  the 
kingdom  of  llama,  of  the  localities  uf  the  adventures  uf 
Krishna,  llastinapura,  Ayodha,  and  Matthura.  The 
prtncIpiU  holy  places  are  also  here;  as  Gya,  Alla- 
nabad,  Benares,  Hurdwar ; not  to  mention  the  great 
Ganges  itself,  the  Jumna,  and  their  sacred  tributaries. 
The  evidence  afforded  by  language  and  religion  tends  to 
corroborate  this  supposftiuo.  l^us.  the  Sanscrit  most 
abounds,  and  attists  iu  greatest  purity  la  the  of 


the  upper  portion  of  the  valley  of  the  Godm,  and  gra* 
dually  dlnunishes  both  in  amount  and  purity  lo  propor- 
tion as  we  recede  from  it  to  the  E.,  and  p^lcularly  to  the 
S.  The  distinction  of  castes  Is  also  most  strongly  marked 
iu  this  quarter,  and  dlmioUhos  as  we  recede  from  It,  as 
already  mentiouud.  The  country  itself,  also,  it  mar  be 
added,  from  its  fertility,  salubrity,  and  freedom  from 
rauk  vegetation  and  forest,  must  at  all  times  have  been 
more  favourable  to  the  development  and  progress  of 
an  early  civilisation  than  any  other  porthm  of  India.  Al- 
though the  incursion  of  Alexander  (a.  c.  326)  made  India 
known  to  the  Euronean  world,  its  ^cct  upon  the  people 
of  India  was  scarcely  greater  than  that  of  any  one  of  the 
thirteen  expeditions  oi  Mahmoud  uf  Ghisnee.  It  is  blglily 
probable,  however,  that  the  Influence  of  the  kln^om 
ahich  his  successors  established  in  Bactri^  and  which 
lasted  for  130  years,  was  much  greater.  The  Greek  princes 
of  Bactria  appear  to  have  conquered  several  uf  the  S'.  W. 
rovlnces  or  India ; and  from  this  source,  in  all  llkell- 
ood,  the  Hindoos  derived  tbclr  knowledge  of  astronomy. 
The  real  history  of  India  commences  with  the  first 
Mohammedan  tnvaslun.ln  the  year  1,000,  between  13and 
14  centuries  after  the  invasion  of  Alexander.  The  hero 
of  these  Invasions,  for  there  were  thirteen  of  them,  was 
Mahmoud,  sovereira  of  Ghisnee,  in  Aflkhanlstan.  the  son 
of  a man  who  had  been  a Turkish  slave,  but  who  had 
raised  himself  to  sovereira  power.  Mahmoud  pushed 
his  conquests,  or  rather  Incursions,  as  far  as  Canoge. 
Bundlecund,  and  Gujrat.  India  was  at  this  time  diri«icd 
amongst  many  sovereigns,  most  of  them  petty  ones ; and 
the  resistance  made  to  the  conqueror  was  hardly  mure 
formidable  than  that  which  the  Americans  uffereu  to  tho 
Spaniards.  Towards  the  close  of  the  12th  century, 
the  Affehans  made  their  first  appearance  on  the  theatre 
of  Indian  hiitory.  A chief  of  tnls  nation,  of  the  district 
of  Gaur.  raised  nlmself  to  inde|)cndent  sovereignty,  and 
while  the  Turkmans  seized  upon  the  provinces  of  tlie 
Ghisutan  empire,  he  and  his  successors  seised  upon  the 
capital  and  Its  eastern  provinces,  while  the  second 
prince  of  the  race,  Mahomed  Gauri,  invaded  llindostaii. 
ilii  favourite  general,  Cootub,  originally  a Turkish 
slave,  pushed  tne  Aff^han  conquests  as  far  as  Gujrat ; 
and  Mahomed  dying  without  children,  Cootub  seized 
upon  the  Indian  cunquests  of  bis  master,  and  fixed  the 
seat  of  his  government  at  Delhi  in  the  year  lliiS.  This 
may  be  considered  as  the  date  of  the  first  eflMual  con- 
quest of  Hindostan.  From  this  period  down  to  162.% 
or  in  322  years,  twenty-six  .Affghan  priuces  reigned  iu 
Dvliii.  Hut  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  Delhi  sove- 
reigns of  this  race  ever  ruled  over  all  Hiodostau  : for  in 
the  Deccan,  Gujrat,  Maiwab.  Juanpore,  and  Bengal, 
there  were  independent  Mohan^edan  piioces.  who  con- 
quered, and  ruled  for  themselves,  and  many  Hindoo 
sovereigns  cotitinucd  unsubdued.  During  the  reign  of 
the  Anghan  princes  of  Delhi,  in  1393.  Ttmour  invaded 
ludla,  hut  his  expedition  was  a mere  plundering 
incursion,  lo  152.6,  India  was  invaded  Baber,  the 
fifth  in  descent  from  Timour,  and  the  sovereij^  of 
the  little  principality  o(  Flrghana,  a territory  lying 
between  the  Pamer  roounlains  and  river  Jaxartes  to 
the  S..  and  Kashgar  and  Samarcand  to  the  E.  and 
W.  He  had  first  conquered  Caubul  and  Candahar. 
and  frum  the  first  of  these  entered  Hindostan.  defeated 
and  killed  the  last  AflSghan  sovereign,  and  seated 
himself  on  the  throne  of  Delhi.  With  him  began 
the  race  of  princes,  improperly  called  Mogul  by  Euro, 
peans  and  lodlans,  for  neiUtcr  Baber  nor  nia  ancestor, 
rlmour,  were  Moguls,  but  Turks.  All  the  con- 
querors of  Hindostan.  lo  feet,  who  were  not  Affghans, 
were  Turks,  or  natives  of  tbe  great  proviuce  or  king- 
dom of  I'ransoxlaoa,  whose  native  tongue  was  Turkish. 
Neither  were  any  of  them  Persians,  though  the  lan- 
guage of  the  latter  people,  being  a more  cultivate 
tongue  than  their  own,  was  adoptru  by  both  the  Turkish 
and  Affghan  races  of  princes.  It  will  be  observed  that 
the  last  Moharomedsn  conquest  of  India,  took  place  27 
years  after  Vasco  de  Gama  found  his  way  to  that 
country.  Tho  Mnml  empire  was  consolidated  under 
Aurunnebe,  who  <Sed  in  17(>7.  and  k began  to  decline 
Immediately  on  the  death  of  bis  son  ana  sucesMor,  in 
1712.  The  Mohammedan  power  acquired  its  greatest 
extent  under  Aurungxebe ; but  even  under  him,  was 
much  inferior,  not  only  In  resources  but  in  extent,  to 
the  empire  now  held  1^  Britain  in  tbe  same  country. 
Tho  pMage  by  tbe  dape  of  Good  Hope  opened  the 
way  to  a new  and  more  fumiidable  race  of  conquerors. 
The  Portuguese,  by  whom  it  was  effected,  never  ac- 
quired mure  than  a petty  territory  on  the  W.  coast; 
and  tbe  continental  acquisitions  of  tbe  Dutch  were 
limited  to  a few  commercial  factories.  The  French,  at 
one  time,  seemed  to  be  on  the  high  road  to  the  esta- 
blishment of  a great  Indian  sovereignty;  but,  in  tbe 
end.  they  were  completely  worstixi,  by  the  greater  re- 
sources and  superior  maritime  strengtn  of  the  KnglUh, 
and  by  the  extraordinary  talents,  courage,  and  enter- 
prise of  Clive  Our  first  territorial  acquisition  consisted 
of  a patch  of  6 sq.  m.  of  land  on  Che  Coromandel  ooaal. 
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wher«  M*dm  now  bUikU.  The  real  foondatloiu  of 
our  )ndd«&  empire  were  laid  In  the  Interval  between 
1750  aaMl  1766,  when  Clire  defeati'd  the  lieutenanu  of 
the  and  the  Mogul  hlmteir,  and  acquired  Bengal, 

the  richcet  of  all  the  Indian  prorinccB,  the  most  eatlljr 
defended,  a^  that  which  has  afforded  us.  throughout, 
Choee  resources  which  hare  enabled  iib  to  conquer  and 
to  preserve  all  our  lubseuucat  acquisitions. 

PoUtieai  Di9isioiu.—  The  following  estimate  of  the 
area  and  population  of  the  diffl*rcnt  states  Into  which 
Hlndostan  Is  divided  will  give  the  reader  a tolerable 
notion  of  the  political  divlsioD  of  the  country : — 


Arm  in  sq. 
m.  (£na.) 

PopaUUoa. 

Pop>  to 
sq-  m. 

FmiammMtH  tUeU. 
British  DotBialons  • • 

819473 

83,473,417 

TriMwy  Mw. 
TraTaneas*  aod  Cechto 
N’lSAin's  DenUiUona  - 
Urwiv  do. 

Dud*  do.  • 

KetmUa  do.  • 

Hrraj  do. 

IlUktf  do. 

liuloowar  do.  • 

Coovf  do. 

Kunwal  do.  • 

MMm  d^ 

Bhopau)  do. 

tiouarsh,  C<Sa|io(r,  Ac. 
Catch  ... 
Bond  loco  nd  Chk6  * 
impeoc  dUtss*  Ac.  • 


Nsmul 

Lahora 

tttode 


9.400 
10H,MI0 

V9.7SO 

iAMO 

4S.400 

d4,S70 

n.fiflo 

86,900 

M-W 

8,300 

4.400 
7,360 

S1.64W 
6,100 
19,000 
163 /WO 


1,407.769 

9,436.0«9 

4.10.3.966 
3,».77,6lf7 
3.:.74,534 
l,5y6,3Ct 
5,n»l,373 
IS9,933 
it;s,;c8 
1 66.038 
636.3H0 
*,.3;6,000 
tf»3,l81 
63.H.9O0 
5,M»,43I 


361,610  { 4I.97M/9S 


53,000 

60/)0n 

«4,000 


1/00,000 

4,OIH\000 

1/WO/KW 


I t37/>N)  I l/fUty/MO 


81V.H7.1  I 
.664/.  10 
137/100  i 


K3.i:3.417 

41.y7H.o>rr 

7/WO/JOO 


1,114.463  131, 731^309  I 


It  will  appear  from  this  statement  that  the  British 
government  possesses  about  43  parts  In  100  of  the  whole 
area  of  India,  Its  tributaries  about  46  parts,  and  the 
Independent  states  but  13  parts.  Englana  and  her  tr1> 
butaries,  In  fact,  possess  68  parts  out  of  100  of  the  whole 
of  India.  The  amount  of  population  Is  much  more  In 
favour  of  the  British  dominions,  whkh  contain  twice  as 
manjr  InhaMtants  as  the  tributary,  and  about  twelve 
times  as  manjr  as  the  iitdependent  states.  The  densltr 
of  pop.,  as  expressed  In  the  third  column  of  the  table,  is 
an  in^x.  to  a certain  extent,  of  fertUitv  of  territory,  and  of 
favourableoess  of  position.  The  British  dominions,  trtiid 
by  this  test,  are  twice  as  populotu  as  the  tributary,  and 
more  than  three  times  as  populous  as  the  independent 
states. 

/fewwreei.— The  public  revenues  of  India  are  de> 
rived  from  the  land-tax,  or  rather  from  the  ap« 
prnprlatloD,  bjr  the  sovereln,  of  a very  large  por- 
tion, and  often,  indeed,  of  the  whole  rent  of  the 
land ; from  taxes  on  houses,  arts,  and  professions : 
from  customs  and  transit  duties ; and  from  fees  ana 
floes.  All  other  taxes  are  incooslderable  in  comparlsou 
with  the  land-tax,  which.  In  everv  native  state,  coo- 
•titutes  about  96  parts  in  100  or  the  entire  public 
income.  Under  the  British  government.  It  amoiiots  In 
round  numbers  to  18  millions  sterling.  If  it  bore  the 
same  prt^rtion  to  absolute  population,  it  would  In  the 
tributary  states  be  nearly  6 millions,  and  In  the  Inde- 
pendent states  nearly  1 million.  This  Is  by  no  means 
likely,  however,  to  be  the  ratio,  and  the  probabUlty  Is, 
tbst  the  Isnd-tax  follows  the  proporttoo  of  the  reU^ve 
density  of  population.  On  this  hypothesis  the  land-tax 
of  the  tributary  states  will  be  about  2,700,000/.,  and  that 
of  the  independent  states  about  330,000/. : adding  10  per 
cent,  to  the  two  last  for  other  taxes,  knowL^  from 
poiltive  data  what  the  whole  revenue  of  the  British 
government  is,  we  nuiy  make  an  approximate  estimate 
of  the  entire  public  revenue  aflbroed  ty  the  people  of 
India,  and  state  it  In  round  numbena  — 


British  territories 
TributaiT  states 
Indepeodeot  states  - 


,£17.0004»0 
3,000,000 
360,000 

Total  .^30,360,000 


These  results,  which  are  probablv  not  very  wide  of  the 
troth,  while  they  peitlally  exhibit  tne  relative  resources  of 
the  diflbrent  political  parties,  exhibit,  at  the  tame  time, 
the  essential  poverty  of  the  Indian  people.  Notwith- 
standing that  every  thing  Is  taken  from  them  that  It 
seems  practicable  to  take,  they  do  not  contribute  half 
the  sum  that  Is  contributed  by  the  Inhabitants  of  this 
kingdom,  though  not  amounting  to  a fifth  part  of  their 


numbers.  With  an  oppressive  intern  of  taxation,  the 
Indians  are  barely  able  to  eontrlbiite  3s.  a bead,  while 
the  Inhabitants  of  the  United  Kingdom  contribute,  with 
Infinitely  greater  facility,  twelve  times  that  amount  1 

Lanftvaxet It  has  been  stated,  that  there  are  no 

fewer  than  25  native  languages  spoken  throughout  llin- 
dostan.  independent  of  the  dialects  of  tribes  in  a very 
rude  state  of  societv.  “ The  extensive  region,*’  saws 
Mr.  Colet>rooke,  “ which  is  nearly  defined  by  (he  banas 
of  the  Saraswattv  and  Ganges  on  the  N..  and  by  the 
sea  to  the  E.  and  W.,  contmns,  according  to  some.  67 
provinces,  and,  according  to  others,  H4.  and  each  has  its 
peculiar  dialect.”  The  llindoosof  the  N.  portion  of  Hliu 
. dostan  are  acquainted  with  three  dead  languages,  vis.  the 
i Sanscrit,  tlw  Saraswattv,  or  Prarrit,  and  the  Pall.  Of 
those  three  the  Sanscrit  contains  Internal  evidence  of 
being  the  oldest.  It  was  the  language  of  a people  who, 
according  to  a very  probable  Hindoo  tradition  already  re- 
ferred to,  occupied  the  right  bank  of  the  Jumna,  a little 
way  to  Che  N.w.  of  the  city  of  Delhi,  and  with  it  pro- 
bably originated  the  Brahminleal  religion,  and  the  first 
dawn  of  Hindoo  civilisation.  The  Saraswatty  or  Pra- 
crit  was  the  langtmge  that  succeeded  it  In  the  same 
country,  and  U seems  to  bear  tlie  same  sort  of  relation 
to  It  that  the  Italian  docs  to  I^atin.  The  Pali  is  a 
language  which  sprung  up  In  the  province  of  Bahar. 
Of  this,  also,  the  Sanscrit  forms  the  groundwork,  and 
the  relation  between  them  may  be  supposed  to  bt  ar 
a similar  relation  to  that  whlcli  subsists  between  the 
Spanish,  or  French,  and  the  Latin  tongue.  With 
the  people  speaking  the  Pali  language  sprung  up  the 
reli^on  of  Buddh  ; and  Pall  is,  to  the  present  tiny,  the 
saem  language  of  all  the  Asiatic  nations  who  have 
Buddhism  for  their  national  worship.  The  existence 
of  these  three  languages,  that  have  successively  ceased 
to  be  spoken.  aAros.  as  before  observed,  satisfac- 
tory evidence  of  the  great  antiquity  of  Hindoo  civil- 
isation. One  or  other  of  the  languages  In  question  is 
more  or  1cm  mixed  up,  not  only  with  every  language 
of  Hlndostan.  but  also  with  tne  languasM  of  moit 
of  the  neighbouring  countries.  To  the  N . (hey  form 
the  groundwork  of  these  languages,  as  Latin  doee 
of  Italian  t to  the  S.,  on  (he  contrary,  they  are  cn- 

f rafted  on  the  language  In  something  like  the  manner 
D which  the  French  is  engrafted  on  our  own  Saxon 
tongue.  The  literary  Hindoos  reckon  that  there  are 
ten  cultlvMed  languages,  havine  a written  character  and 
a literature,  vis.  five  to  the  N.,  called  tkt  Jtve  Oaur*, 
and  five  to  the  S.,  called  the  Jive  Dravirs.  The  enu- 
meration, however,  is  not  very  clear  and  distioci,  at 
least  as  applicable  to  present  times.  The  <»awrs  are 
the  Saraswatty,  CaooJ,  Gauva  or  Bengalee,  Malthila 
or  Tirutiya,  and  the  Cforissa.  The  first  of  these  is  the 
dead  Langtaage  already  mentioned.  The  Halihila  ie  con- 
fined to  a small  portion  of  the  district  of  Tlrhoot,  the 
Gauva  is  the  language  of  the  numerous  people  of  Bengal, 
already  roentioned,  and  the  Oortssa  or  Urya,  of  the 
people  of  Cattadt.  The  CanoJ,  as  such,  Is  an  extinct 
language,  but  !ls  considered,  on  aood  grounds,  to  be  tlae 
panmt  of  the  modern  Hindm,  the  most  cultivated  and 
imerally  spoken  of  all  the  native  languagM  of  Hin- 
doatan.  Upon  the  language  of  Cano)  has  been  grafted 
the  Persian,  the  court  and  literary  language  of  the 
Mohammedan  cmiqoerors  of  India.  This  language,  in 
fret,  is  found  to  exist  In  the  Hindoo,  very  much  as  the 
Freoch  Is  found  in  our  own  Saxon  tongue.  Us  intro- 
duction having  been  effected  exactly  in  the  same 
manner.*  Besides  the  local  laneua^  of  each  dis- 
trict, the  Hlndee  is  commonly  sp<»en  by  all  persons 
of  education  throughout  all  parts  of  India,  and  almost 
universally  by  all  persons  of  the  Mohammedan  per- 
suasion. Its  prevalence.  It  may  be  observed,  is  probably 
owing  as  much  to  the  parent  language  having  been, 
previously  to  the  conquest,  the  language  of  a numerous 
and  jrawerful  nation,  as  to  tbe  subseoueot  Influence  of 
tbe  ct^uerors.  Wtbout  this  supposition,  it  is  diftlcuU 
to  believe  that.  In  the  comparatively  short  period  which 
elapsed  from  the  first  permanent  conquest  of  the  AIT- 

{;hans,  at  the  end  of  the  13th  century,  until  It  acniiired 
ts  existing  form,  it  should  have  acquired  so  wide  an 
exteosloD  as  it  is  found  to  possess. 

The  five  Dravirs  are  the  Tamul,  called  by  Eu- 
ropeans, very  improperly,  tbe  Malabar  { the  Maharashtra 
or  Mahratta;  the  Kamata  or  Canara;  the  Telinga  or 
Talugu,  improperly  called  by  Europeans,  the  Geutoo ; 
and  tbe  Oujrati.  Tbe  groundwork  of  all  these  lan- 
guages is  pe<nillar ; but  upon  all  of  them  is  ram’ifted 
more  or  less  of  the  Sanscrit  lanfmage.  or  Its  derivative, 
the  Pracrit ; tho  amount  of  words  decreasing,  as  wc  pro- 
ceed 8.,  un^,  in  the  ancient  Tamul.  U disapp«*ArB  alto, 
aether.  Tbe  Tamul,  the  Telinaa,  and  the  Canara  are 
divided  into  two  dialects,  an  ancient  and  a modern  ; the 
first  containing  the  national  literature,  and  beiug  nearly 
unintelligible  to  the  people  at  Utm. 

Betides  these  more  cultivated  tongues,  there  are  at 
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Irut  SO  kmiraaim  ipok«n  bf  nationt  tolmhlj  drlllaed, 
and  of  roo»idendd«  nombert,  m the  Asumi.  ipoben  In 
Ateam ; th^  Nepali,  KomH,  uid  l)o(pirl.  three  huifuam 
tpokni  tai  Nepaul ; the  Cashmeri,  epoken  in  the  cue* 
braled  eallep  of  Caabmere « the  ranjabi,  epokea  in  the 
country  of  the  five  affluent!  of  the  Indue  ; the  Multanl, 
the  dldect  of  the  pror.  of  Multan  ; the  SIndhI,  fpnken 
by  the  Slndhlana,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Indu* ; Bika* 
Twri  i the  Marwad  ; the  Jayapurf  ; the  Odepurl,  four 
lantriaffet  spoken  In  Ralpootana ; the  Harntl  ( and  the 
Braia,  spoken  la  the  bigbw  portion!  of  the  valleys  of  the 
OanfC!  and  Jumna,  aM  dOTvatlrae  of  the  Saraae^Cy 
or  Praedt ; the  Magadbt,  ipokro  in  the  8.  portion  ofxhe 
prov.  of  Bahar  t the  Malwa,  apoken  in  the  pror.  of  the 
aarne  namet  and  the  Bondeta,  apoken  In  Uie  pror.  of 
Viindlocuod.  Many  of  theae  lusuagM  are  in  conrae  of 
aradual  cntinctlan  and  abaorptkm  by  the  Hindee,  aa  the 
Celtic  dialect!  of  our  ovn  country  ere  In  proareaa  of 
extinction  by  the  EngUab ; the  Anaorican  by  we  French, 
and  the  Baaque  by  the  SpaaUh.  To  the  8.  we  have  the 
Konkaoi,  the  language  of  the  Coocan ; the  Tulawa,  or 
laoguaye  of  the  country  which  Kuropeana  call  Canara ; 
and  the  Malayaltm,  apoken  byjthe  Innab.  of  the  8.  poe- 
tkm  of  coaat  lyktg  bcraw  tba  w.  Ghauta,  aa  fhr  aa  C^ie 
Comorin. 

Of  the  languages  of  rude  or  aarage  trlbea,  such  aa  the 
Oarrowa,  C<mlm,  Cattlea,  Gonda,  Colea,  <kc.,  not  leaa 
than  30  may  be  easily  enomarated.  Besides  the  three 
dead  languagM,  one  of  them,  the  Sanscrit,  as  much 
studied  aa  Latin  is  in  Earope,  there  are  in  India  eight 
languages,  each  apoken  by  a numerous  pop. ; SO  spoken 
people  leaa  niimeroua,  but  still  cirlUaeo  s and  at  least 
10  apoken  by  rude  tribes  { making  in  all  M living  laiw 
guajjrea.  This  almple  (bet  may  satisfy  ua  at  oooe  that  all 
IndU  never  was  subiert  td  one  govemment,  or  never 
even  thoroughly  united  in  large  masses.  To  the  native 
languages  now  enumeratsid  must  be  added  the  Persian, 
aUlfas  much  studied,  and  much  more  generally  written, 
than  Latin  is  In  Europe;  the  Arabsc,  often  studied, 
fyora  religioua  motive*,  although  not  spoken ; the  Por- 
tuguese Is  a good  deal  spoken  on  some  parts  of  the 
maritime  coast,  especwlly  br  tba  converts  to  ChriatL 
anity ; and  the  BngtUh,  whicn  lias  b^un  to  make  con- 
siderable progress. 

LfhyetiM-g.  — The  beat  and  Iwgest  pmtion  of  Hindoo 
litemture  la  contained  in  the  dean  Sanscrit  t that  which 
is  contained  tn  the  seven  living  languages  already  enu- 
merated being  ft>r  the  most  part  little  else  than  transla- 
tlont,  or  rather  par^ihrasea,  from  It.  To  Hindoo  lite- 
rature in  any  lanraage,  proee  composition  U hardly 
known.  Every  thing  Is  in  verse,  from  works  of  ima- 
gination to  histiM7,  to  treatises  on  theology,  astro* 
nouiy,  medicine,  grwnman,  and  even  dMlonarie*. 
These  facts  are  at  once  evidence  of  antiquity  and  of 
rudeness,  while  they  show  that,  for  3,000  or  Zjboo  yeara 
at  least,  native  literature  has  made  little  progreai. 
The  Hindoos  have  been  said  to  be,  at  the  present  nu^ 
meat,  in  the  coodHino,  In  reference  to  Iliwatore,  of  the 
Europeans  of  the  mkhlle  ages  ; who  had  no  books  hut 
such  as  they  Inherited  from  the  Greeks  and  Roni«M. 
But  H Is  oovtoua  that  they  are  in  a much  woree  com 
ditloD,  ifiasmoeb  as  their  models  are  Ineomparably  In. 
frrtor.  The  two  roost  celebrated  works  of  Hindoo  lite. 
rature  are  the  Makabarmt  and  the  Rama}'ana  ; the  oim 
giving  an  account  of  the  wars  of  the  sons  of  Bharat,  and 
the  other  the  adventures  of  Rama,  king  of  Ayndkya  or 
(hide,  a supposed  incarnation  of  Vishnu,  the  '^Preserver 
of  the  Hindoo  Triad.”  The  scene  of  both  la  laid  in  the 
upper  portion  of  the  valley  of  the  Ganges.  Mr.  Mill's 
description  of  these  poems,  some  of  the  heat  specimens 
of  which  have  been  translated  into  English.  Is  not  tro- 
Jiistly  depreciatory  : — **  T'bese  ftctlons,”  says  be,  **are 
more  extravagant,  and  more  unnatural,  not  only  less 
correspondent  with  the  physical  and  moral  laws  of  this 
globe,  but,  in  reality,  less  ingenious,  more  monstrous, 
with  less  of  any  tnlng  that  can  engage  the  aflbetion, 
awaken  sympathy,  or  excite  admirauon,  reverence,  or 
terror,  than  tba  poems  of  any  other,  even  the  rudest, 
people  with  whom  our  knowledge  of  the  globe  has  yet 
Drought  us  acquainted.  They  are  excessively  prolix  uKl 
tedious.  They  aiu  often,  through  long  passages,  tridlng 
and  childish  to  a degree  which  those  acquainted  with 
only  European  poetry  can  hardly  eoncelvc.”  {Uittorm 
^ orifM  /ndfe,  1.  SBI.,  4ta  e^tlM.) 

Sricfwv.  — The  sciences  In  which  the  Hindoos  have 
aaade  some  progress  are.  arlthinetk.  algebra,  geometry, 
and  aatronomy.  The  first  and  second  are  prtdiably  the 
only  ones  In  which,  perhaps,  they  are  entltlM  to  lay  any 
claim  to  originality.  They  are  probably  the  ioventors  <n 
the  system  of  notation,  wnlrh  tne  Arabs  borrowed  from 
them,  and  we  from  the  Arab*.  It  is  not  necessary,  bow. 
ever,  to  add  that  the  Hindoos  are  clumsy  arithmeticians ; 
and  that,  as  In  the  case  of  gunpowder,  certainly  Invented 
in  China,  h Is  in  Europe  only  that  the  art  has  been  per- 
fsrted. 

In  gtognqiby,  medklne.  botany,  and  tba  physleal 
tclenot*  generally,  the  Hindoos.  Uks  other  Aaiatk  na- 


tioM,  mtv  be  considered  as  proftMmdly  ignoraat.  In 
roetapbymcal  and  athlcal  speculations,  more  consooent  ke 
the  genlui  of  such  a people,  they  have  bidulged  to  a 
much  greater  degree ; and  their  spccuUtkms  in  grammar 
espedaily.  ifnot  distingnlshcd  for  utility,  are  remarkable 
for  Ingenuity.  The  Sanacrlt  language,  distlngulahed  for 
the  complexity  and  verlety  of  ki  structure,  bm  afforded 
an  ample  field  for  such  diseuwlona.  It  may  be  remarked 
Biat  ft  is  the  only  one  of  their  languages  ihm  Is  subfected 
to  rules,  and  that  they  have  never  composed  a gr»mar  of 
any  of  the  living  languages,  (ieomecry  is  miotber  scieoca, 
the  invention  of  which  is  ascribed  to  the  Hindoos  ; but 
their  earliest  treatises  are  of  the  7tta  centorr,  l,ano  years 
after  they  had  been  In  contact  with  the  Oredu  of  Bertria, 
and  at  iimst  IS  centuries  after  the  first  knowledge  of  the 
setenee  tn  Greece  ItseH.  In  astronoroy.the  Hindoos  make 
large  claims  to  antiquity,  reckcmlng  nieir  laUea  from  the 
commencement  of  the  Caii-yuga,  or  Iron  age  of  the 
Hindoo  mythology,  t.)0t  years  before  Christ.  Of  such 
an  antiqttity,  however,  there  are  great  dotdrta ; and 
the  more  general  opinion  seems  now  to  be.  thtf  the 
astronomy  of  the  Hlndoe*  was  either  derived  from  the 
Bactrlan  Greeks,  or  Intermediately  from  the  Arabs  of 
the  middle  age*.  The  oolocidenc*  between  R and  the 
Greek  astronomy,  is  at  all  erents,  both  remarkable  and 
suspicious.  T'hut,  tba  days  of  the  week  are  seven  In  num- 
ber, and  named  after  the  seven  planets ; while  they  follow 
tn  the  same  order  as  they  do  in  tba  Greek.  The  erlip* 
tie  is  divided,  as  am  one  the  Greeks,  into  IS  signs,  aitb 
the  same  names,  embUms.  and  arrangement ; Md  the 
signs  are  also  divided  into  30  fiegreea.  Aa  ibeee  matters 
are  purely  arbitrary,  they  cannot  but  bare  had  the  same 
source.  Two  thing*  seem  to  be  agreed  upon  by  all  par- 
ties ; vis.,  that  the  Hindoo  astrofwmy  is  empirical,  and 
not  founded  on  general  principle* ; and  that,  among  the 
Hindoos,  astronomy  has  only  neeo  used  as  an  auxiliary 
to  astrology,  and  nevar  applied  to  any  usefbl  practleai 
purpose ; with  the  exception,  and  thia  in  a very  rude 
manner,  of  reckoning  tiroe. 

Aru.  The  arts  in  which  the  Hiodooe  have  made  ri>e 
greatest  progress  arc.  agriculture,  weaving,  dyeing,  and 
architecture.  Hie  ox.  bufiUo,  horse,  ass,  eWpnant,  hf>g. 
dog,  sheep,  and  goat  teve  been  dosnesticated,  and  usra 
by  the  Hindoos  from  the  earUest  antiquity.  Tba 
carnal,  ptoba^.  has  been  equally  long  known  m Upper 
Hindostan.  Ine  common  poultry  is  alsoofgresa  anti- 
aultv  among  the  Hindoo* : and  is  supposed,  and  moU 
likely  wtlB  good  reason,  to  nave  spread  from  them  to  the 
W.  world.  The  buflUo  and  ox  only  are  msed  for  agri- 
cultural purposes  ; the  horse  generally  for  war  or  plea- 
sura,  now  and  then  for  burthen ; the  elephant  for  plaasure 
or  burthen  ; the  camel  and  ass.  with  few  exceptions,  for 
burthen  only.  With  the  excemlon  of  the  horse,  camel, 
sheep,  and  goat,  ererr  one  of  tne  antroals  above  enusne- 
raied  are  anil  found  in  many  parts  .of  India  in  the  wild 
state.  The  agricultural  Implements  used  bp  the  lUnd'MW 
are  simple  and  rude,  such  as  might  naturally  be  expected 
among  poor  occupants,  culttvating  each  a small  patch  of 
land  upm  an  uncertain  tenure  i and  tbe  procaes  is  aquMly 
rude.  It  sbonld  however  be  observed,  that  neither  Uie 
one  nor  tlie  other  are  so  much  Inferior  to  those  of  the  S. 
part  of  Europe  as  a native  of  this  country,  accustomed  to 
the  more  perfset  Implement*  and  processes  of  Bagtish 
husbandry,  would  expect  to  find  them.  The  greatest  ex- 
ercise of  the  skill  and  labour  of  tbe  Hindoos  In  agricul- 
ture is  displayed  bi  works  of  Irrigation ; and  the  reader 
will  not  be  surprised  at  this,  when  be  understands  that 
through  means  of  irrigation  the  produce  of  tbe  land  is, 
according  to  rircumstaoces,  always  multiplied  never  less 
than  five  fold,  and  often  as  much  as  ten.  The  works  for 
this  purpose  consist  of  immense  embankmenta,  rveer- 
rolrs  or  tanks,  and  wells.  Tbe  delta  of  the  Ganges,  and 
the  celebrated  moand  of  tbe  Cavery  In  8.  India  aft>rd 
examples  of  tbe  first  deserlptioe  of  worts : reservoirs  or 
tanks  are  sometimes  of  vast  extent,  and  capable  of  con. 
eertlag  4,000  or  6,000  acres  of  wtwt  Is  often  a dreary  do. 
sett  of  smsd  into  productive  com  fields : three  are  meet 
frequeut  In  8.  India.  Wells,  which  are  often  sunk  to  tbe 
depth  of  between  SOO  and  800  ft.,  afibrd  the  principal 
means  of  Irrinlkn  tn  the  upper  portion  of  the  valley  of 
tba  Ganges.  In  a flaw  eases  there  exist  canals  for  Irrigs- 
tkm  resembling  those  of  Lombardy,  but  tbesa  are  of 
Mohammedan,  not  Hindoo,  origin. 

Tbe  article*  cultlrated  by  the  Hindoos  from  very  early 
tbnes,  are  wheat,  barley,  rice,  millet,  several  pula^  the 
sugar-eane,  sesame,  mustard,  the  eocoa,  areea,  and  other 
palms  I cardamoms,  ginger,  black  pepper,  cotton,  the 
mulbem.  Indigo,  maoder,  the  mango,  and  the  banana. 
From  tM  Motiammedans  they  received  the  vine,  the 
fig,  the  apple,  peach,  and  pear ; tbe  pomesmmate,  limM 
and  orani^;  the  carrot,  ooIm,  and  m^n,  eitli  tbe 
opium  poppy.  From  Europeans  they  have  received  malse, 
oats,  common  potatoes,  the  batata,  or  sweet  potato,  the 
ground  pulse,  or  arachis,  the  capsicum,  guava,  and  pine- 
appla.  by  ww  of  America  i the  sbadock.  from  Java;  the 
llcul,  frtan  <^ina  ; and  most  of  the  common  pot^harhs, 
direct  from  Europe.  Tb*  sugar-cane  Is  most  probably  a 
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mmHw  ot  Hindoctan,  aod  the  art  of  manufactuHog  Tfmour.  ThoM  con«ltt  of  moaquet  and  maoaoteoDi, 
coarM  fugar  from  H U traced  bj  tbe  ctfinology  of  th«  In  the  MvU  of  archhectur*  inti^uead  bf  tbo  Armba 


word  foiw,  to  Bengal.  The  art  of  granulating  eugar, 
mad  •rporatlng  It  from  I he  mobueea,  was  most  probably 
IntrodtKwd  into  India  from  Chios,  as  th<>  name  of  the 
commodity  CJUmit  would  seem  to  imoly.  The  art  of  can> 
dying  or  cryttallBing  sugar,  the  onir  mode  of  reAoing 
pracoaed  In  tbe  East,  was  taught  the  Hindoua  by  the 
Mohammedans,  who  tbemscives  appear  to  have  6rst 
practised  the  art  In  Egypt,  as  the  name  of  the  article 
Vfrrf  (thatM  Rgyptia^,  would  seem  to  Import. 

The  Hindoos  had  made  a fkr  greater  progreaa  In  the 
art  of  weaving,  than  In  any  other.  It  was  confined 
to  materials  which  their  conntrr  either  produced  In 


Into  Spain ; and  are  so  resnarkable  for'  beauty  msd 
ehastencM  of  design,  grace  of  proportion,  and  excol- 
lence  of  material  and  workmanship,  as  to  be  enti- 
tled to  be  oanpared  with  tbe  ttneM  mnalns  of  Gre- 
cian or  Rutnan  art.  la  these  Mohammedan  buildings, 
wbt'e  and  coloured  marbles  are  largelr  employra. 
a material  never  seen  In  any  Hindoo  building,  thcNjgli 
very  abundant  in  many  parts  of  tbe  country.  'Ae 
most  remarkable  of  tbe  Mohammedan  monuments,  w^ 
known  to  Europeans  by  tbe  name  of  tbe  TaJemahaL 
is  situated  near  tht  dty  of  Agra,  on  the  right  bank^ 
the  Jumna.  It  Is  a mausoleum  occupying,  with  Its 


freat  abundance,  or  of  gi^  excellence ; or  of  which,  in  ’ gardens,  a quadrangle  of  forty  acres ; the  principal  build* 
toct,  In  aodent  times,  th^  may  be  considered  to  have  poa*  mg.  with  Ua  dooiea  and  minarets,  belog' almost  wholly 
sessod  naarly  a monopoly,  rls.  cotton,  silk,  and  tbe  hair  of  of  white  marble.  This  was  buUt  ^ the  Emperor  Shah- 
tbe 'Hbedan  goat.  With  the  exception  of  silk,  wbkh  they  ' ' 
had  In  common  with  China,  India  may  be  considered  as 
tbe  native  country  both  of  the  material  and  maDUfacCure 
of  tbe  others.  The  cotton-plant  Is  grown  almost  every 
where,  from  tbe  S.  extremlto  of  India  up  to  tbe  valleji  of 
tbe  moat  N,  range  of  the  Himalaya,  ana  It  nmy  be  traced 
from  India  to  every  warm  country  by  Its  original  Saiucrlt 
name.  The  Quality  and  nature  of  the  fabric  varies  every 
where  with  tae  quality  of  tbe  plant ; and  hence  a vast 
variety  of  fUirlcs,  known  by  the  names  of  the  districts 
produmg  the  raw  material:  thus,  the  fine  textures 
known  In  Europe  aa  Dacca  muallns,  were  produced 
only  In  that  district.  In  which  Is  cuitlrated.  within 
narrow  limits,  a variety  of  the  plant,  with  a staple  re- 
markable for  fineness  and  beauty,  not  found  any  where 
else. 

Silk  wearing,  like  that  of  cotton.  Is  an  art  which  bos  been 

Cactised  from  remote  antiquity  In  Indl^  In  the  Sanscrit 
nguaee  there  Is  a peculiar  name  for  tbe  class  of  persons 
excluMvely  employed  In  the  feeding  of  silk  worms.  The 
variety  of  the  latter  bred  In  India  differs  from  that  of 
China  and  Eimme ; and  tbe  raeclea  of  mulberry  grown 
for  the  food  of  tbe  worm  Is  a alstlnct  one  from  tnat  used 
either  in  Europe  or  China.  But  as  the  Hindoos  are 
much  inferior  In  skill  and  Ingenuity  to  the  Chinese,  the 
silk  fabrics  of  Hlndoaum  have  never  equalled  thoM  of 
China ; nor  Is  the  raw  material,  even  now,  equal  to  that 
of  the  Obloete.  though  undm  the  superior  care  and  skill  of 
Europeans.  The  Cmhmeiiana,  themanufSacturrrs  of  the 
well  known  shawls  which  bear  their  names,  are  descended 
from  genuine  Hindoos  ; and  though  tbe  shawl  goat  be  not 
a native  of  their  country,  they  were  the  nearest  civilised 
to  the  rude  noinadic  tribes,  to  whom  it  bekmged. 

They  naturally,  therefore  became  the  manufacturers ; and 
Uie  inventkm  of  tbe  shawl  manufacture  may,  tberefore,  be 
fairly  ascribed  to  the  Hindoos.  From  these  statements,  it 
will  appear  that  Che  discoveries  now  deanibed,  and  the 
progress  In  manufacturing  Industry  which  they  imply,  are 
rather  owing  to  tbe  aedd^  of  pMUlon  than  to  any  supe*' 
rlority  of  skill  and  tngcnuHy.  This  to  at  ooce  apparent, 
by  tbe  little  skill  whkm  the  mndoos  evince  in  arts,  where 
they  possets  do  superiority  in  the  raw  material,  as  in 
woollm  taitnreo,  Iren  fob«ies,and  earthenware,  in  reepect 
to  which  there  are  few  natiooe  ruder  and  more  un- 
successful. Ormo,  who  to  followed  by  Mill,  ascribes  the 
superiority  of  tbe  Hindoos  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton 
fables  to  the  peculiar  softoms  and  delieacy  of  the  Hindoo 
hand : but  this  to  a fsacy  for  which  there  seems  to  be 
no  ground  whaterer.  The  Ulndooe.  comparing  them  with 
other  nations  in  tbe  same  state  of  socieiy,  and  to  Ru- 
rttpeans  until  comparatively  recent  periods,  bad  attained 
cuosldcnble  ^111  in  tbe  art  of  dying,  produdog  colours 
that  are  both  fast  and  brilliant.  Here  also,  nowever, 
they  had  several  advantages  of  (he  same  nature  as  those 
already  described,  such  as  tbe  posseealon  of  indlrc,  lac,  and 
madder,  three  of  the  ftoeet  and  moat  durable  of  all  known 
colaurlng  materials.  Inferior  dyes,  such  as  the  car- 
Uuunus.  morinda,  turmeric  and  aappen,  are  also  natives 
of  tbe  country.  Tbdr  dying  processes,  however,  have 
always  been,  msd  are,  tedious,  oporoee,  and  empirical. 

Nearly  the  whole  mdiltectara  of  ^ Hloaoos  mhicb 
deserves  notice  to  dedicated  to  reUglun.  The  people 
have  always  lived  In  huts,  and  even  their  cblefs  and 
prince*  were  satisfied  with  very  mean  accommodation  ; 
and  the  only  palaces  have  been  thoM  of  the  gods.  But 
even  their  temples  are  more  distinguished  for  KSanltude, 
tbe  tubsCantial  nature  of  the  mateiiala,  smd  the  elaborate 
character  of  the  omameots,  than  for  beautjr,  grandeur, 


Jehan,  about  two  centurlea  ago.  Even  the  palaces  tbe 
Mohammedan  princes,  and  the  bousM  of  tbe  oairal^  were 
built  to  very  superior  style  to  those  of  the  Hindoos  of  tto 
same  rank.  In  fact,  tbe  Mohammedan  architecture  ex- 
hibita  unquestionable  evidence  of  superior  scImmw,  toste. 
and  drillsatlon. 

In  uaefiil  architecture,  sueb  as  tbe  construction  of  roods, 
bridges,  and  public  accommodation  for  travellera,  the 
Hindoos  have  mada  very  little  progress,  aa  nuqr  be  seen 
by  an  examination  of  tbe  aaore  s.  portloo  of  India, 
which  Mohammedan  Influence  hardly  reached.  The 
andent  Hindoos  were  unacquainted  with  the  arch,  and 
hardly  ever  built  a bridge  of  any  sort.  Down  to  the 
present  day  the  prlnrlpol  i ivers  of  the  Deccan  are  crossed 
on  wooden  floats,  or  In  boskets  covered  with  leather. 
Now  and  then  a few  miles  of  good  road  lead  to  some 
celebrated  place  of  pUgrimoge,  and  on  the  ways  letHl- 
ing  to  such  placce  mni  for  the  accommodation  of  tra- 
vellers, called  etomItrie$,  are  not  unfrequently  met 
with.  These  consist  of  bare  walls  and  a roof,  without 
food,  furniture,  or  attendance.  Both  these  roads  and 
Inns  have  been  constructed  from  religious  motives  only. 
Id  this  department  of  architecture,  alao,  tbe  Moham- 
medans have  made  considerable  Improvements : the  only 
bridges  existing  In  India  are  of  their  conatructloo  t ana 
the  same  thing  may  be  said  of  public  roads. 

qf  BritisM  Attir.— The  great  body  of  the  IfMlian 
peopla  had.  for  six  centuries  bef^  the  comKienceinenC  of 
our  government,  been  under  the  dominion  of  foreigners ; 
but  of  foreigners  more  energetic  than  tbemselves,  a%d  a 
good  deal  more  civilised.  Upon  a (air  retrospect  what 
they  bavc  lost  and  gained  by  the  Mohammedan  dominion, 
they  must,  upon  the  whole,  be  coosldered  as  having  been 
considerable  gainers.  Tbegooquerors  bring  Asiatics,  aocl 
approaching  to  the  native  Inhab.  In  complexloo,  mannera, 
customs,  and  stale  of  civilUatiuo,  assimilated  with  the  lat- 
ter, and,  to  a certain  extent,  arlopted  their  languaM  and 
cualoma.  Evan  in  matters  of  rellgioo.  where  the  dif- 
feronce  was  widest,  a censidermhle  share  of  toleration 
was  establisbedi  ai^  lllndooa.  converts  to  Mohammed- 
anism, and  mixed  race#  were  in  time  adnUaihto  to  tte 
highest  oSces  of  the  state,  and  not  uofrequenily  pro- 
moted to  them.  Thto  coodltlon  of  things  was  su- 
perseded by  the  British  rule,  whkb  may  now  be  consi- 
dered aa  having  been  practicallv  constituted  for  a perhid 
of  about  eightv  years.  The  British  mernmeni,  as  rota- 
blished  in  inola,  and  as  It  Is  now  In  operation,  may  be 
considered  an  enlightened  despotism,  a good  deal  con- 
trolled \if  the  pubitc  oplnloD  of  EogllMman  oo  the 
spot,  ana  to  a smaller  extent  by  parlUiDent  and  pub- 
lie  opinion  in  Kngiaud,  and  poosesalng  some  advxn- 
toM  over,  but  alM  many  dlaaavantagos  which  did  not 
beiung  to,  the  Mohammedan  govemment,  which  It  su- 
perseded. It  may  be  divided  into  three  periods:  the 
first  bring  that  which  intervened  between  the  victory  of 
Flasay  In  17A7,  and  tba  first  eOertual  Interference  of 

KrllamenC  In  ITfit,  but  not  practically  enforced  till  ITHa.  an 
terval  of  Id  years.  This  was  a period  of  pretty  genera] 
anarchy,  accompanied  by  cocutant,  or  at  (osut  frequent 
wars.  The  govemment  was  carried  on  upon  tba  prln- 
ciplca  of  the  Mohammedan  system,  and  did  not  pre- 
tend to  be  bottooMd  upim  any  other.  Tbe  taxes  were 
levied  with  more  than  Muhanimcdan  rapacity ; and  the 
administration  of  lustice  followed  the  Mohammedan  law 
with  less  than  MobammedaD  Intelligence.  Tbe  only 
modification  In  any  of  these  particulars  depended  wholly 
on  tbe  moral  and  Intellectual  character  of  a few  puhlfo 
fuDctionariea  At  the  same  tin»e  the  industry  of  the  coun- 


orproprlety.  BCany  of  the  most  remarkable  consist  of  try  waasuMertedtoaeommerclalmontmlv, exercised  Ire 
caves,  or  subterranean  grottoos  ( and  tbe  rest  have,  for  1 the  govemmeot  iuelf,  and  the  aim  of  w nlcb,  as  of  all 
the  moat  port,  a pyramidal  form.  One  class  of  religious  simiiiw  Institutions,  was  to  obtain  possession  of  aa  much  aa 
moouments  whicli  mokes  so  conoptcuons  a figure  In  the  ! possible  of  the  produce  of  tbe  country  at  l«ss  ihaa  It  e<wt, 
architecture  of  CbristUns  and  Mohammedans,  Is  wholly  and  to  sell  It  for  more  than  it  was  worth.  It  cannot  be 
waotlug  among  tbe  Hindoos.— those  erected  in  honour  of  supposed  that  the  British  goveminent  during  tbe  period 


the  dead  \ a rireumstance  no  doubt  arising  from  the  uni- 
versal practice  of  burning  the  corpse,  and  the  belief  in  the 
doctrine  of  the  metempsychosis. 

Of  a far  higher  order  to  tbe  orchltectttra  introduced 
Into  India  by  tbe  Mohammedans,  patticularly  since 
tbe  time  of  tbe  Turkish  dynasty,  the  dcacondants  of 


in  question  could  possibly  be  productive  of  beneficial 
results  to  tbe  native  Inbab.  of  the  country  ; and  it  cer- 
tainly produced  none  to  the  parent  country,  whose  le- 
aources  ware  wasted,  and  whose  commerce  was  not  aug- 
mented, by  the  possession  of  India. 

Tbe  next  period  of  our  admluistrMlon  emhracec  the 
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iw««tf  fcanthMi  ITntolBlS.  Daring  thii  time  the  Uzid 
lAx,  trie  greetett  burdm  of  the  lodlan  people,  waa  eata*' 
bitabed  in  per^ultr  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the 
ladlan  territory.  Regular  courts  of  Justice  were  instl* 
tuted,  and  the  Judicial  and  fiscal  adminUtrations  were 
carefully  ai^  completely  separated,  aAer  the  example 
of  Europeau  nations.  The  commercial  monopoly  con- 
tinued as  In  the  previous  period,  but  It  was  exerdsed  with 
greater  lenienc>'  and  forbearance,  except  in  so  far  as  con- 
cerned the  setth*ment  and  resort  of  British  subjects  to 
India,  the  laws  against  which  were  more  rigorously  car- 
ried Into  effect  than  ever.  Parliament  never  effectually 
interfered  In  the  aflhirt  of  India  during  this  period  ; every 
thing  was  presumed  to  be  going  on  prosperously.  The 
wars  that  were  carried  on  In  India  in  tne  meantime  nearly 
doubled  the  extent  of  our  terriiory,  and  raised  the  terri- 
torial debt  to  SO.OOU.OOtV.  sterling.  Hut  instead  of  reaping 
any  direct  advantage  f^om  thite  acqulsitloni,  parliament 
was  obliged,  on  the  Lapse  of  the  charter,  to  eroneraie  the 
E.  I.  Company  from  a long  arrear  of  a tribute  of  about  half 
a million  sterling  a year,  which  it  was  » holly  unable  to 
pay.  The  entire  advantage  conferred  upon  the  people  of 
iDtUa,  during  the  period  now  mentiunr^.  resolves  itself 
Into  the  permanency  of  the  .land-tax.  with  some  atnelio- 
ratioDS  In  the  administration  of  justice,  and  freedom  from 
foreign  aggression  and  invasion.  The  English  uatiou 
derived  no  benefit  whatever  firom  India;  our  commerce 
with  it,  which  was  hut  of  trifling  importance,  continued 
statlonaiT ; we  paid  a monopoly  price  for  every  Indian 
commodity  we  consumed,  ana  were  obliged  to  forego  the 
whole  of  the  paltry  tribute  we  had  bargained  fur. 

liie  third  and  last  period  commences  in  1814,  and 
comes  down  to  Che  present  time.  In  1814  the  Indian 
trade  waa,  in  a great  measure,  thrown  open ; and  In 
18S4  the  last  veetlge  of  monopoly,  and  even  the  com- 
pany's commercial  character,  was  finallv  put  an  end  to,«» 
a measure  which,  with  some  drawbacks,  has  been  pro- 
ductive of  much  advantage  both  to  the  people  o.‘  India  and 
of  l^gland,  though  In  a greater  degree  to  the  latter.  The 
esporu  of  India  to  this  countrv  have  more  than  doubled ; 
and  the  people  of  India  and  of  England  respectively  re- 
ceive each  other's  productions  for  about  from  a half  to 
a third  part  of  what  they  cost  them  under  the  monopoly. 
The  iollux  of  Europeans  Into  India  since  1814  has  been 
followed  by  a great  influx  of  British  capital ; and  some- 
Uitog  like  a public  and  lodrpendrDt  opinioo  has  sprung 
up  at  the  principal  seats  of  commerce,  to  control  the 
despotism  of  a virttially  absolute  government.  This 
public  opinion  finds  a voice  in  a press  formerly  under  a 
rigorous  censorship,  but  now  thrown  open,  and  which 
employs  itself  greatly  to  the  advantage  both  of  the  go- 
vernors and  the  governed,  in  the  exposure  of  public  and 
private  abuses.  A system  of  efTectual  native  education 
mav  be  said  to  have  begun  in  1814 ; and  the  native  inhab. 
of  the  principal  tuwns,wbo  before  considered  all  education 
to  be  comprised  In  the  study  of  the  Feraian,  a foreign 
languiM,  or  of  the  Sanscrit,  a dead  one,  have  betaken 
therosrives  with  greet  ardour  to  the  study  of  the  language 
of  the  conquerors ; and  have,  in  many  rases,  made  an  ex- 
traordinary progress  in  the  knowledge,  not  only  of  our 
language,  but  of  our  literature.  What  is  wanted  In  India  Is 
not  a system  of  education  that  shall  make  the  people  ac- 
quainted with  the  niceties  of  Sanscrit  grammar,  but  a sys- 
tem that  shall  communicate  to  them  the  elements  of 
useful  knowledge,  and  that  may  pave  the  wav  for  their 
emar>dpatlOD  the  groM  prejudices  ana  supersti- 

tious ooservances  by  which  they  have  been  so  lo^  en- 
slaved. We  doubt,  however.  wMtber  this  can  be  done 
by  Instructing  them  in  English.  It  is  true  that  English 
schools  have  been  extraordinarily  successful  in  Calcutta, 
and  other  large  towns  ; and  the  proficiency  of  many  of 
the  nmlves  in  our  language  and  literature  is  far  greater 
than  could  have  been  ratloually  anticipated.  But  though 
no  means  should  be  left  untried  to  exteod  instruction  in 
English,  still  we  have  no  idea  that  It  can  ever  be  diffused 
generally  throughout  the  country,  or  be  made  to  exert 
any  powerful  national  infiuence.  To  bring  about  the 
regeneration  of  Ind  a,  the  better  war,  os  It  api»ears  to 
us,  would  be  to  have  proper  schoc^  and  other  elementary 
books  consoled  in  the  languages  of  the  diflhrent  pro- 
vinces. ana  to  introduce  them  into  the  native  schools 
and  seminaries.  This  plan,  though  it  would  not  Intro- 
duce  the  language  of  England,  would  do  what  is  of  still 
more  importance  i it  wo^d  Introduce  the  rudiments  of 
European  science  and  literature,  and  would  apparently 
be  the  most  powerful  means  for  p»>moting  the  tmprove- 
meut  and  civilisation  of  the  natives  thai  ft  Is  possible  to 
bring  Into  the  field.  (The  latest  and  most  authentic  in- 
formation with  respe^  to  education  in  India,  may  be 
found  in  Mr.  Trevelyan’s  excellent  work  on  that  bn- 
ponant  subject.) 

8lnce  1814  may  also  be  dated  the  abandotiroent,  on  the 
part  of  many  of  the  mutt  wralthy  aiKl  enlightened  inhab. 
of  the  towns,  of  the  mss  superstiihms  of  their  forefathers, 
and  the  adoptioa  or  rational  opinions  in  matters  of  reli- 
gion ; and  it  may  be  remarked  as  extraordinary,  that  this 
specias  of  conversion  has  been  most  bsquent  with  the 


Brahminical  order,  where  we  iboidd  least  expact  to  flod 
it.  Commerce,  in  (ket,  the  great  engine  by  which  civili- 
sation. as  well  as  improved  morals,  have  been  produced 
in  Europe,  has  begun  to  do  Its  work  in  Hiodtntan  also. 
The  value  of  knowledge  aud  of  character  has  begun  to 
be  felt,  and  already  there  may  be  counted  among  the 
merchants  of  Calcutta,  Bombay,  and  other  places  where 
commerce  Is  carried  on  upon  a large  scale.  HlrKioo.  Mo- 
hammedan. and  Parsoe  merchants,  as  faithful  to  thrir 
engageroents,  and  of  as  strict  probity,  as  any  community 
can  boast  of 

The  disadvantages  of  our  position  for  canrlng  on  the 
administration  of  India  are  sutficientiy  obvious.  Ours, 
In  the  first  place.  Is  not  a national  government,  nor  is  h 
as  yet  a government  carried  on  by  conquerors  who  hare 
made  the  slightest  progress  towards  naturalisation  or 
amalgamation  with  the  party  governed.  We  are  aliens 
in  blood.  In  manners,  in  langtuute,  and  In  religion,  carry- 
ing on  the  administration  of  M)  millions  of  people,  and 
exercising  a control  over  M)  mlllioos  more,  at  a distance 
of  ISXIOOm.  The  local  government  is  purely  vicarial, 
and  the  essential  admiiiUtration  rests  with  men  residing 
at  a vast  distance,  who  never  saw  the  country,  and  who 
have  no  accurate  knowledge  of  its  manners  and  Instlta- 
tions.  lUese  men  themselves  are  perpetually  changing, 
and  look  upon  Indian  aflklrs  as  matters  of  very  secondary 
Importance  to  domestic  and  European  politics.  The 
local  governments,  instead  of  being  responsible  to  the 
parties  whose  administration  thev  conduct,  are  only 
amenable  for  their  acts  to  tbeir  political  friends  in  Europe^ 
while  the  albirs  of  India  are  too  complex,  too  extensive, 
and  too  remote,  to  be  understood  by,  or.  for  the  most  part, 
to  excite  any  Interest  In,  the  people  and  parilanent  of 
Kogland.  In  India,  generally,  tlic  acts  of  the  local  govern- 
ment arc  secretly  prepared  without  consulting  or  attempt- 
ing to  conciliate  the  parties  for  whom  the  laws  are  made. 

One  of  the  great  disadvantages  of  the  British  govern- 
ment In  India  it  the  vast  expense  at  which  it  is  con- 
ducted, and  the  consequent  weight  of  taxation  to  which 
the  people  are  necessarily  snH<*cted.  In  India  there 
am  Ave  local  govemmeiitt.  and  in  England  two  de> 
partments  connected  with  the  goremment,  all  which  are 
paid  for  out  of  the  Indian  rerenue,  on  a scale  of  ex- 
pense of  which  the  rest  of  the  world  alTonls  no  example. 
Thus  the  salary  of  the  governor-general  is  equal  to 
five  timet  that  of  the  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  while 
an  Indian  secretary  is  more  highly  paid  than  an  En- 
glish secretary  of  state.  There  are  about  1,000  civil 
oSioers  engagM  in  the  Judicial,  magisterial,  and  fiscal  ad- 
ministration of  India,  every  one  of  whom  costs  the  Indian 
people,  including  his  pension  on  retirement,  more  than 
a puisne  Judge  of  the  C^urt  of  King’s  Bench  costs  the 
people  of  England.  As  we  maintain  our  dominion  not 
through  the  aflhetioos  and  goodwill  of  the  people,  but 
partly  through  their  docility,  and  partly  by  the  swonl, 
a vast  army  of  100,000  men  becomes  necessary.  Thirty 
thousand  of  these  must  be  carried  over  the  Atlantic  and 
Indian  Ocean,  and,  mortality  IncliMled,  are  roaintaloed  at 
double  the  expense  of  the  some  force  in  Europe.  The 
officers  of  the  whole  Indian  army  amount  to  about  6,000, 
and  these,  retiring  pensions  Incitxlcd.  cost  about  three 
times  what  the  tame  number  would  cost  in  Europe. 

It  ii  not,  however,  to  be  suppoeed.  that  the  lar^  sala- 
ries allowed  to  those  engagfu  in  the  administration  of 
the  Indian  government  originate  in  extravagax>cc  merely. 
It  may,  In  fact,  be  doubtra  whether  it  be  possible,  on 
any  reojMoable  ground,  to  make  any  sensible  diminution 
in  their  amount ; and  whether  the  exeem  that  might 
be  deducted  fi'om  some  departments  should  not  go  to 
balance  a deficiency  in  others.  The  salaries  of  Euro- 
peans to  India  must  be  high ; flrtt,  because  of  the  ex- 
pensive style  of  living  in  tne  country,  and  tbe  immense 
number  of  servants  and  retainers  that  a person  In  any 
prominent  situation  must  keep ; and.  $ecimd,  because  of 
the  many  expenses  attending  the  training  and  fitting  out 
of  a young  man  for  the  Indian  service,  rill  one  or  both 
of  these  sources  of  expenditure  be  diminished,  of  which 
there  Is  but  little  prospect,  it  is  idle  to  talk  of  materially 
reducing  the  cost  of  Euro|tean  fUnctionarios  In  India. 

The  greatest  revenue  which  a colonial  empire  ever 
yiekled,  and.  in  fact,  the  largest  public  revenue  m the 
world,  that  of  Britain  and  Franre  excepted,  is  unequal 
to  meet  so  enormous  sn  expenditure ; and  one  of  the 
worst  forms  In  which  bsd  government  can  present  Itself, 
oppressive  and  grinding  taxation,  is  the  necessary  con- 
s^ucncc.  Nor  Is  it.  perhaps,  in  the  power  of  the  best 
disposed  sdminlstratlon  much  to  ameliorate  this  state  of 
things,  so  long  as  government  Is  condurted  on  the  prin- 
dpics  hitherto  persevered  in.  The  Indian  revenue  ap- 
proaches to  90  miUiont,  and  conslderiDg  the  poverty  of 
the  people,  as  indicated  by  the  low  rate  of  wages,  and 
tbe  comparatively  ctiiall  amount  of  capital  ana  todos- 
try  In  the  country,  this  it  sold  to  be  equivalent  to  an 
annual  public  revenue  In  England  of  about  100  miUtons  \ 
and  it  should  be  remarked  that  the  Indian  rcvcuue 
never  diminishes,  but,  on  the  contrary,  may  be  consi- 
dered a perpetual  war  taxation,  from  which  there  Is  no 
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rcUaf  or  abotcaient.  While  ladle  U tuhfocted  to  Ihit 
unouot  of  texetlon,  there  la  reiuon  tn  fear  that  her  pro«> 
polity  will  Dot  make  anjr  considerable  adraDCe,  nor  the 
people  be  attached,  or  even  rcconclle<l,  to  the  dominion 
of  atranMra,  eapeclallv  while  at  the  same  moment  thej 
are  car^ully  exvludeu  (which  never  happened  to  them 
under  any  prevlnui  forelmi  dominion}  from  ail  retpccuble 
or  reapooMble  share  in  their  own  ^vernment. 

But,  without  inquiring  whether  it  be  possible  mate- 
rially to  diminish  the  amount  of  taxation  imposed  on 
India,  It  U certainly  possible  to  do  what  Is  ofeauai  im* 
portaoce,  that  is,  to  chann  the  mode  tn  which  It  is  as- 
sessed. We  have  already  mven  some  account  of  the  p>er- 
petual  settlement  adopted  under  l^rd  Cornwallis  for 
the  assessment  of  the  land  revenue  In  Beonl  (see  osii^, 
p.  S57);  and,  whatever  may  liave  been  the  defects  of  that 
settlement,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  by  limiting  the 
amount  of  the  asieument.  It  has  been  productive  of  the 

Keateet  advantage.  But  In  the  Madras  provinces,  and 
the  greater  part  of  India,  exclusive  of  Bengal,  un- 
der our  dominion,  the  land-tax  is  not  only  oppressively 
heavy,  but  a system  has  been  adopted  In  regard  to  the 
managemeDt  of  the  land  and  the  assessment  of  the  tax 
that  teems  to  be  wholly  subversive  of  the  security  of 
property,  and  to  be  calculated  only  to  dtscouraM,  or 
rather  extinguish,  industry.  (For  proofs  of  thl^  see 
Imdia  ^Bainsii),  and  Madeab.)  But  this  it  not  of  the 
esseoce. of  a land-tax:  it  is  an  abuse  discreditable  to 
those  by  whom  the  sritem  was  originally  rccoinmeudod, 
and  still  more  discreditable  to  those  by  whom  It  it  main- 
tiUned,  after  experience  has  fully  demonstrated  its  per- 
nicious Influence.  The  first  thing  essential  in  India  Is  to 
establUh  the  security  of  private  property  i to  make  the 
occupiers  of  the  laud  fetd  that  they  have  an  interest  In 
Its  Improvement ; and  that  the  produce  obtained  by  su- 
perior Industry  and  intelllgenco  will  not  be  w holly  swal- 
lowed up  by  flscal  rapacity.  Even  if  wc  cared  nothing  for 
the  interests  of  the  people  of  India,  but  took  it  for  granted 
that  Providence  had  consigned  them  to  our  keeping, 
merely  that  we  might  extract  from  them  the  utmost 
possible  amount  of  revenue,  this  would  be  our  best 
course.  The  real,  and,  in  the  case  of  ludla,  the  only  way 
to  Uwrease  revenue,  Ls  to  increase  the  wealth  of  the 
people ; and  this  will  be  best  done  by  giving  them  a per- 
manent Interest  In  the  improvement  of  the  soil,  and  by 
making  the  assessment  fixed,  if  not  for  ever,  at  least  for  a 
lengthened  period. 

Notwithstanding  the  vast  demand  In  this  and  other 
European  countries  for  sugar,  cofTce,  cotton,  hemp,  and 
other  staple  products  of  India,  and  her  iliiioitable  capa- 
cities for  their  productioa,  they  have  bilhurto  buen  ex- 
ported only  to  a comparatively  trifling  extent.  This  is 
ascrlbabie  principally  to  the  poverty  aini  Ignorance  of  the 
cultivators  In  India,  arising  from  the  uncertainty  of  the 
land  tenures  and  the  oppressive  amount  of  the  land-tax, 
and  partly  to  high  discriminating  duties  laid  ou  East 
India  priMUce  in  Great  Britain  and  those  European 
aUtes  that  have  colonies  In  the  West  Indies.  But  It  is 
abundantly  certain  that  the  adoption  of  a more  liberal 
system  with  respect  to  taxation  in  ludla,  and  of  an  equal 
at  home,  combined  with  a little  Judicious  encourage- 
ment at  the  outset  on  the  part  of  the  Indian  government, 
might  provide  for  an  indefinite  increase  in  the  culture  of 
the  great  articles  of  Indian  produce  suited  for  the  Euro- 
pean markets.  The  wonderful  extension  of  the  indigo 
culture  shows  conclusively  what  may  be  expected  from  a 
liberal  course  of  policy.  But  no  considerable  improve- 
ment need  be  looked  for  in  the  greater  part  of  the  country 
while  the  land-tax  continues  to  be  assessed  as  at  present. 
This  forms  at  once  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  the  invest- 
ment of  British  capital  in  the  cultivation  of  the  land,  and 
to  the  acquisition  of  wealth  by  tbe  native  cultivator,  and 
is,  in  (ket,  destructive  alike  of  Uie  means  and  the  hope 
of  improvement. 

One  advantam  the  people  of  India  certainly  derive 
from  British  rule,  whicn  they  never  enjoyed,  at  least  to 
Che  same  extent,  before— freedom  from  civil  war,  and 
fVom  foreign  aggression  and  invasion.  But  It  must,  at 
tbe  same  time,  oe  acknowledged,  that  these  benefits  liavc 
been  purchase  at  no  inconsiderable  price  — the  sup- 

iiresslOT  of  ail  competition  and  emulation  between  dif- 
ierent  parts  of  the  country ; and  the  entire  sacrifice  of 
national  Independence,  accompanied  with  an  utter  hope- 
lessnesa  of  those  successful  toiurroctioni  by  which  otner 
Asiatic  people  rid  themselves  of  trranny.  and  procure,  at 
least,  a momentary  melioration  or  their  condition.  What 
prt^s^Uity,  it  may  be  asked,  ii  there  of  the  stability  and 
permanence  of  our  dominion  ? This  Is  a questinn  more 
easily  put  than  answered.  No  people  under  the  same 
circumstances  ever  potseised  such  an  empire  before,  or 
any  thing  resembling  it;  and  we  have,  therefore,  no 
precedent  to  guide  us  in  sittempting  a reply.  We  ihall, 
tber^ore,  content  ourselves  with  stating,  that  Incits  ap- 
pears to  be  unasMlUble,  except  br  a nation  that  has  the 
command  of  the  sea  Her  land  frontier  is  fenced  by 
impassable  mountains,  and  by  deserts  and  rivers  that 


dlIBculty  and  loss.  No  doubt,  however,  if  we  volantaiily 
cross  tlie  natural  barriers  that  protect  Iisdla,  and  advance 


into  Central  Asia,  we  mi^  meet  Russian  troops  on  ground 
congenial  to  them ; and  irso,  tbe  prestire  that  has  hitherto 
attached  to  our  arms  in  the  East  will  run  a consider- 


able  risk  of  being  dissipated.  But  so  long  as  we  confine 
ourselves  within  the  proper  limits  of  India,  and  pre- 
•ervu  our  superiority  at  tea,  we  have  little  to  fear  from 
foreign  aggression.  An  attack  by  Asiatic  powers  is 
out  of  tbe  question ; and  the  danger  of  >*r«Dch  and 
Russian  invasion  is  far  more  chimerical  than  real. 
Our  superior  national  resources,  commercial  enter- 
prise, and  naval  power,  gave  us  our  Indian  empire, 
and  maintain  our  supremacy  over  it.  Any  nation  that 
should  deprive  us  of  these  might  possess  Itself  of 
India  without  any  extraordinaij  difficulty ; for  In  the 
hour  of  need  the  natives  would  not  oert^ly  render 
us  any  effectual  support.  But,  in  so  far  as  can  be  sur- 
mised at  present,  we  have  nothing  to  apprehend  from 
tbe  superior  power  of  foreign  foes  or  rivals  : and  as  to 
danger  fVom  internal  insurrection,  we  have  the  best  se- 
curity against  U in  the  singxilor  dodltty  of  the  people, 
their  want  of  nationality  or  patriotism,  their  political 
Imorance.  the  innumerable  divlticns  which  exist  amongst 
them,  and  their  incapacity  of  combination  Ibr  any  great 
purpose.  Our  greatest  danger  arises  from  our  advancing 
into  Central  Asia,  from  the  vast  expenditure  of  our 
govemoient,  the  freouenev  of  our  wars,  and  the  grievous 
taxation  to  which  these  lead,  a taxation  which  cannot 
but  engender  a discontent  and  disaffectioQ,  the  results  of 
whk'h  DO  one  con  at  present  foretell. 

Bodily  and  inielitctuai  fndotrm^nii.  — The  Hindoos, 
os  alreMV  stated,  coustitule  six  sevenths  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Hindostan ; but  tbe  remaining  Inhaldtants,  though 
the  stocks  were  In  monv  cases  originally  different,  are 
now  so  much  assimilated  with  them  through  a mixture 
of  blood,  and  the  adoption  of  Indian  manners  and  customs, 
that  for  our  present  purpose  the  whole  population  may 
be  considered  under  one  bead,  lu  point  of  race,  the 
Hindoos  tuive  been  regarded  by  naturalists  as  belonging 
to  what  they  call  tbe  Couesuiao,  and  even  to  the  same  fa- 
mily of  that  race  as  tlie  white  man  of  Europe  i But  this  is 
a fantastical  notion,  for  which  there  is  hardly  even  so  much 
as  the  shadow  of  a foundation.  The  only  three  points  in 
which  any  analogy  has  been  diu-overed  between  the 
Hindoo  ami  European  arc  the  oval  form  of  the  (arc,  the 
shape  of  the  head,  and  traces  of  a certain  community 
of  langu^e.  lu  every  other  respect  the  points  of  con. 
trast  are  incomparably  more  decisive  than  tnoseof  resem- 
blance. Tbe  Kuropuao  is  white,  the  Hindoo  black.  The 
Euro|>ean  (and  hit  is  the  only  rare  that  Is  so  distln- 

fruislied)  has  an  Infinite  variety  in  the  colour  of  tbe  hair, 
rom  Anxen  to  black,  and  great  varletr  In  the  colour  of 
the  eve,  from  light  blue  or  grey  up  to  dark  brown:  with 
the  liindoo,  the  colour  of  the  noir  is  ever  black,  and  the 
colour  of  the  eye  ever  dark  brown.  The  Euro|M*on  is 
Ulli'r  than  the  Hindoo,  more  robust,  and  mure  perse- 
vering. Even  In  the  rudest  states  of  civilisation,  tbe 
European  has  exhibited  a firmness,  perseverance,  and 
enterprise,  which  strikingly  contrast  with  the  feeble, 
slow,  and  irresolute  charai'ter  of  the  Hindoo.  In  the 
performance  of  ordinary  l.<bcmr  in  those  employments 
where  there  ore  means  for  drawing  a jiut  comparison, 
the  labour  of  one  Englishman  it  equal  to  that  of  /Arce 
ordinary  Indians.  Three  Indian  seamen  will  hardly 
perform  the  work  of  one  English  seaman,  and  three  bat- 
talions of  sepoys  would  not.  in  any  case,  supply  the 
place  of  a single  battalion  of  Europeans.  There  is  little 
doubt  but  that  an  equal  inferiority  would  have  been  tlio 
result  of  a trial  of  strength  with  a Homan  legion  or  a 
Greek  phalanx.  'Wbeu  the  skill  rixiuired  in  any  particular 
employment  rises  in  amount,  and  the  Kiirniican  u enabled 
to  avail  hlmscir  of  improved  tools  whicn  the  Hindoo 
either  cannot  or  will  not  use.  tbe  disparity  becomes  t'ill 
greater:  thus  ; — A masU^r  ihinwrlgbt,  or  a master  car- 
penter, in  India,  finds  it  as  cheap  to  employ  a singlo 
European  at  W.  per  month  as  eight  Hindoos  at  (he  same 
amount  of  wages  I lu  pbysicsd  force  and  continuity  of 
labour  the  Hindoo  is  unquestionably  not  only  below  tlie 
European,  but  below  the  Arab,  tbe  Ht-rslon.  ami.  above 
oil,  the  Chinese.  When,  therefore,  we  bear  of  the  price 
of  labour  U'lng  low  in  India,  we  must  confine  it  to  the 
roughest  and  rudest  kind,  viz.  rural  labour  : and  even 
then  it  must  be  taken  with  much  allowance.  Looking  at 
the  guanfUy  qf  labour  pei  funned,  and  the  manner  in 
which  It  Is  executed,  the  rale  of  Indian  wages  is  high  ; 
and  it  is  only  the  nomimd  rate,  or  that  paid  for  la- 
bourers empnnred  by  time,  that  is  low. 

In  one  physical  qualitr  there  is  a striklaa  distinction 
between  the  Hindoo  and  European.  The  Eurojean  is 
born  with  an  inflexible  and  comparatively  rigid  fibre; 
the  Hindoo  with  a fibre  more  pliant  and  soil  than  that 
, of  our  women.  This  distinction,  however,  is  a nu-ro 
, aflUr  of  climate,  for  tbe  quality  supposed  in  this  instanco 
1 to  be  peculiar  to  the  Hindoo  frame  is  common  to  that  of 
natives  of  every  warm  rlimatc  ; even  Creole  Europcaiu^ 


«04^  not  bo  traversed  by  an  invading  army  without  great  I in  the  very  first  generation,  arc  distinguished  by  it. 
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Thia  ftexlbUky  la  tbs  ulmal  ffl>r«  ba«  been  auppoeed, 

a’  aooie  obaervert,  to  be  accompanM  with  len*!- 
Iltr  and  acuteneM  in  the  organa  of  teiiM.  conferdng 
upon  the  Hindoo  a remarkable  advantage  in  aome  of  the 
nleett  of  the  manual  arta.  But  there  la  no  truth  in  thta 
hfpotheala  anr  more  than  there  would  be  In  Imagining, 
contrary  to  all  experience,  that  the  nicer  and  more  pliant 
flngera  of  a woman  confer  upon  her  an  advamj^e  in 
aklTled  IidMur  over  a man.  In  the  nker  proceaaea  or  me- 
chanic ait,  habit  aoon  givea  to  the  rigid  hand  of  the 
European  artlaan  a nlretr  of  touch  ana  a dexterity  of 
execution  which  no  Hinooo  haa  ever  ret  attained : In 
general,  the  Hlndooc  poaaeM  more  agHItT  than  the  Ru- 
ropeana,  and  their  nlmbieneta  it  aaalated  br  the  lightneaa 
of  their  peraona.  They  are,  to  a reroarkaole  degree,  the 
boat  runnera,  the  beet  wreatiera,  azMl  the  beat  climbers, 
of  Asia.  In  these  respect  a the  Persians,  Arabs,  ana 
Chinete.  are  not  to  be  compared  with  them.  Hence  ft 
foUowa  thgf,  as  ordinary  seamen,  they  are  far  more  dex- 
terous and  usehil  than  any  of  these  nations,  yc<  a cer- 
tain want  of  Armnesa  and  preaence  of  mind  incapacitate 
them  for  ofAccrs,  or  eren  for  ateeramen,  and,  in  thia 
latter  capacity,  the  natires  of  the  Philippine  Islands  are 
so  preferable  to  them,  that,  whenever  ther  can  be  ob- 
tained, they  are  always  employed,  to  the  total  exclusion  of 
the  Hinpdooe.  A Hindoo  cannot  be  urged  to  any  personal 
exertion  for  a great  len^b  of  time  without  producing 
fkiJure  or  exhaustion,  ^en  In  thdr  own  country  ana 
climate  the  aepoya  hare  been  beaten  by  European  troops, 
In  a l<mg  succesalon  of  forced  marches. 

Amoi^  the  Hindoo  nations,  though  the  common  fea- 
tures of  thdr  pliysical  and  Intellectual  character  are 
generally  wdl  preserved,  much  variety  exists ; — more, 
probably,  than  among  the  nations  of  Europe.  This  va- 
riety has  been  ascribed  to  dlflbrence  of  latitude  and 
climate,  and  to  diversity  of  ailment : it  has  been  afBrmed, 
that  the  Inbabs.  of  the  south,  whose  chief  aliment  is  rice, 
are  smaller  and  feebler  than  tboae  of  the  north,  whose 
chief  bread  com  la  wheat  and  millet.  Rxpeiieoce  shows 
that  this  <mlnioo  Is  without  anv  foundation.  The  smallest 
and  the  feeblest  (kmiiy  of  Hindoos  are  the  natlrea  of 
Bengal,  whose  locality  Is  between  the  Slst  and  )6th  deg. 
H.  lat. : those  living  a doseo  degrees  ibrther  south,  ai^ 
upon  the  same  vegriable  ailment,  are  taller,  more  robust, 
energetic,  and  hardy.  The  natives  of  the  table-hmd, 
wboM  ve^able  ailment  is  neither  rice  nor  wheat,  are 
equal  but  not  superior  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Camalic. 
or  of  the  low  damp  oneat  of  Ualabar.  The  tallest  and 
most  robust,  but  not  the  moat  active  or  uUe,  are  the 
inbabs.  of  the  imper  portion  of  the  vallc7  of  the  Ganges, 
where  e few  oi  thoee  in  easy  drcumatances  live  only 
on  wfaoat ; the  mgjority  of  the  people  on  barley  or 
millet. 

U is  the  quantity  and  not  the  quality  of  the  vegetable 
ailment  which  has  the  most  matmal  induence  !n  India ; 
ft  may  be  said,  that  in  Hindostan  generally  there  b a 
wider  distinction  in  physical  development  Mween  the 
classes  in  easy  circumstances  and  the  poor,  than  in  any 
other  country.  The  Hindoo*  of  the  upmi  and  more  dii- 
tingubbed  classes,  are  almost  invariably  larger,  stouter, 
aotl  handsomer  than  the  poor  and  degraded  classes.  The 
most  Inattentive  observer  cannot  fail  to  notice  the  su- 
periority of  the  military,  mercantile,  and  above  all  the 
lacetdotel  classes  over  the  common  labouring  pop. ' 
The  sepoys  of  the  army  of  Bengal,  who  are  a sdectioo 
from  the  numerooB  yeomanry  of  the  northern  and 
oentral  proviocet,  though  very  Inferior  In  strength  and 
eqod,  if  not  superior,  in  stature  and 
personal  appearance  to  the  common  run  of  European , 
troops  ( and  even  in  the  streets  of  Calcutta,  a stranger  , 
cannot  fall  to  be  struck  with  the  disparity  in  the 
pearaoee  of  the  well-fed  merchant,  or  briwer,  and  tna 

3 valid  half-starved  labourer  or  artisan.  The  moun- 
ineers,  and  generally  all  the  seml-barharoui  tribes, 
are  short,  emaciated,  and  Ill-looking,  nartleuiarly 
those  who  gain  their  livelihood  fcgr  the  chase,  or  by 
collecting  the  natural  products  of  the  forests,  such  as 
honey,  wax,  and  drugs.  Where  slaves  are  few  in  num- 
ber. and  this  Is  the  case  in  all  the  populous  parts  of  the 
country,  they  are  In  personal  appearance  nearly  on  a level 
with  ine  rest  of  the  wasantrv,  and  not  to  be  dl^n- 
gubbed  from  them,  where, however,  they  are  nume- 
rous, and  whole  tribes  aro  In  a servilo  state,  they  may 
be  e^ly  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the  community 
by  their  ugliness,  small  stature,  and  feeble  frame.  As 
a general  rule  it  may  be  laid  down,  whatever  be  the 
climate,  and  whatever  the  general  aliment,  that  wherever 
the  price  of  labour  Is  low,  and  the  people  consequently 
compelled  by  necessity  to  live  upon  the  lowest  des^p- 
tion  of  food,  or  upon  the  smallest  possible  quantity  of  a 
better  description  that  will  support  life,  the  great  mass 
of  the  iohab.  are  the  most  degraded  in  body,aa  well  as 
In  mind. 

It  b a popular  but  erroneous  notion  that  tha  Hin- 
doos live  almost  entirely  on  a vegetable  diet ; such  a 
fact  would  be  Inenosbtent  with  the  physical  nature  of 
mau,  who.  In  reality,  b omnivorous.  Ilie  most  festi- 


dious  of  the  Hiodoos  In  point  of  diet  are  great  eaters  of 
milk  and  butter  t Ash  is  also  extenslvrir  us^  neaf 
all  the  sea-coasts,  and  on  the  shores  of  the  principal 
rivers ; and  none  of  the  people  of  India  hold  this  de- 
scription of  food  as  abomlrurnie,  except  the  inhab.  of 
the  remote  interior,  who  have  no  means  of  prncurtng  it. 
Even  Aesh,  however  capricious  In  the  selection,  is 
caslonally  eaten  by  the  greater  portion  of  the  Hindoo 
people,  and  it  Is  the  want  of  means,  rather  than  reli- 
gious scruples,  that  makes  them  refrain  frovn  It.  In 
cases  of  urgent  necessity,  even  rellgloD  authorises  any 
kind  of  food,  and  In  the  cveot  of  femlne,  a brahmin  may 
eat  the  limb  of  a dog. 

Upon  the  intellectual  and  moral  qualities  of  Che  Hin- 
doos, a very  few  words  will  suffice : the  more  edueat^ 
classes,  and  it  Is  from  a consideration  of  the  character 
of  these  only  thrt  any  felr  conclusion  can  be  drawn, 
may  be  pronounc*^  without  hesitatlm  to  be  a shrewd, 
wary,  and  acute  people.  Subtlety,  perhaps,  more  than 
strength,  U the  prominent  character  of  tnelr  Intellect. 
Good  imitators,  they  have  hitherto  discovered  no  orl. 
final  powers  of  invention.  They  have  little  Iroagtna- 
tJon,  lor  Che  poor  distempered  dreams  of  their  theology 
and  literature  are  not  entitled  to  this  name.  In  prwr- 
ticalgood  sense  they  are  decidedly  below  the  Chinese. 
In  vigour  and  manliness  of  mind,  they  are  beluw  the 
Arabs,  the  Persians,  and  those  Mohammedan  nations 
of  Tartary  who  sent  forth  the  men  that  invaded  and 
conquered  them.  We  make  no  comparison  elth  Ku- 
roptM  nations,  because  the  contrast  b too  great  to 
admit  of  any  parallel.  The  departments  of  induatry.  faa 
which  their  InteUectual  faculties  appear  to  most  ad- 
vantage, and  for  which  they  seem  best  Acted,  are 
the  sdnlnUtratioD  of  Justice  and  Anancet,  and  such 
branches  of  trade  as  do  not  imply  the  possession  of  com- 
prehensive knowledge  and  bold  enterprise.  Orme’s 
account  of  their  character  in  tbb  respect  is  strictly  just. 
**  They  are,"  he  says,  '*  the  acutest  buyers  and  selleix 
In  the  world,  and  preserve  through  all  their  bargains  a 
degree  of  calmness  which  balBes  all  the  arts  that  can  ba 
opposed  against  it." 

Tite  moral  character  of  the  Hlndooa  b the  growth  of 
, probably  many  thousand  years  of  anarchy  and  opproe- 
Sion.  Such  a condition  of  society  produces  no  demand 
for  candour.  Integrity,  or  Ingenuousness  i and  among 
the  Hindoos  these  qualities  can  hardly  be  said  to  exist. 
Kapacity.  violence,  fraud,  and  Injustice  characterised  the 
naure  rulers  ; and  the  usual  weapons  of  defence,  vis. 
fatsehood,  artlAce,  chicane,  and  oecelt,  have,  ronse- 
mently,  sprung  up  in  abundance  among  the  people. 
In  reality,  for  generations.  Integrity  may  be  said  to 
have  been  at  a diseosmt  in  India,  and  disslmuUtkiQ 
at  a high  premium.  Probity  and  candour  are  vir- 
tuea  whicb.  In  fact,  could  not  be  praetbed  with  any 
regard  to  pmonal  freedom,  life,  or  property ; in  such  a 
state  of  tnings,  such  a simpleton  as  an  Kooest  man 
would  have  become  the  inevitable  prey  of  a host  of 
knaves,  and  would  have  been  laugbM  at  and  despised. 
Generally  It  may  be  said  that  the  Hindoos  seldom  speak 
the  whole  truth  without  some  mental  reservation.  Ju- 
dicial perjury  b praetbed  in  Hind.'wtan  perhaps  on  a 
wider  seals  chan  lu  any  other  country  in  the  world. 
Our  courts  of  justice  nave  been  blamed  for  encou- 
raging the  crime,  and  probably,  to  a certain  extent, 
tber  do  so ; but,  upon  the  wnole,  they  can  only  be 
looked  upon  simply  as  an  arena  for  the  exhibition  of 
tbb  vice  upon  a great  scale.  Falsehood  and  equivocalloo 
are  inseparable  from  such  a condition  of  society  as  that 
of  Hindostan,  and  have  characterised  the  manners  of 
the  Hindoos  from  the  wra  when  Europeans  Arst  acquired 
any  authentic  Information  respecting  theniL  The  de- 
scription which  Bernier,  one  of  the  roost  accurate  of 
travellers,  has  given  of  the  Hindoos  under  Aurungtebe, 
is  strictly  applicable  to  the  pnwent  times.  Sir  William 
Jones,  often  their  indbcrlrolnate  eulogist,  declared  from 
the  bench  bb  conviction,  that  affidavits  of  every  imagi- 
nable feet  might  as  easily  be  procured  In  the  streets  aitd 
markets  of  Calcutta  as  any  other  article  of  traffic ; 
adding,  on  the  subject  of  oaths,  that  even  If  a form  the 
most  binding  on  the  consciences  of  men  were  esta- 
Uisbed,  there  would  be  found  few  Hindoo  cooscleimea 
to  be  bound  by  it. 

With  singular  exceptions  in  favour  of  the  mtUtary 
clatsea,  timidity,  and  even  pusillanimity,  characterise  a 
very  larn  portion  of  the  Hindoo  pop.  Tbb  opposes  the 
roost  serious  obstacle  to  their  good  government.  The 
great  body  of  the  people  have  neither  the  spirit  nor 
courage  to  defend  themselves  or  their  property.or  to  resist 
oppression  In  a straighiforward  manner,  and  consequently 
they  become  easy  victims  to  every  possessor  of  power,  by 
whatever  means  obtained.  The  Asub,  the  Persian,  the 
Chinese,  and  the  Malay  knows  how  to  defend  himself 
from  Insult  and  robbery,  by  some  means  or  other,  however 
rude ; but  the  Hindoo  puts  up  with  oppression  without 
directly  resenting  It,  and.  like  tite  weaacr  animals  that 
are  the  natural  prey  of  the  stronger  and  more  fcrocloua, 
trusts  to  artifice  and  cunning  for  bis  defence. 


HIRSCIIBERG. 


HOLLAND.  !003 


Thfi  vtew  ot  the  Htodoo  chancier  U oot  loeootfttent 
wHh  a wruigilng  aed  UUgtoui  dlipoaitton  among  thetn- 
•rtraa.  Thaj  brawl  and  icold  with  Iniliilta  animation,  but 
rarel/ come  to  blowt.  A aeiyfreouentmndef^tattUng.or 
at  l«a$t  proaacuting  Aunilj  feuda.  If  an  action  or  ault  at  Taw. 

Amoof  the  better  aualiUea  of  tbe  Hindoof  may  be 
teckooea  frugalltr,  patience,  docility,  and  eeen  industry. 
But  the  first  of  ineM  rirtuea  makes,  in  many  cases,  too 
near  an  approach  to  avarice.  This  is  a quality  of  tbe 
Hindoo  character  which  it  Is  not  very  easy  to  explalD. 
The  osital  edbet  of  bad  government,  by  rendering  property 
laseaire,  is  to  make  tne  people  prodigal,  snd  if  not  In* , 
dlAtrent  to  pofseMioo,  at  all  events  careless  of  aoeumu- 
lating.  Undoubtedly  opposite  eflbccs  have  been  tbe  result ' 
among  the  Hindoos.  Orme,  endeavouring  to  account  j 
for  it,  says,  *'StaTcryhas  sharpened  the  natural  fineness  of 
ail  the  spirits  of  Aua.  From  tbe  difficulty  of  obtaining, 
and  the  gratUer  difficulty  of  preserving,  Um  Gentoos  are 
tndefitfigable  In  busineu,  and  masters  of  the  most  ex* 
quisite  dlislmulatloo  In  all  aflhirt  of  Interest/'  This 
states  Use  foet  very  correctly,  hut  leaves  tbe  cause  wholly 
nnaeco<mted  for  | for  imdoubtedlv  slavery  has  produced 
no  such  ofihet  00  the  Arabs,  the  Turiu,  the  Persians,  tbe 
Chinese,  or  even  tbe  UohamroedMs  of  India.  Tbe  do- 
cility, too.  of  the  Hindoos  Is  very  much  akin  to  passive* 
ness ; they  are  almost  ss  cosily  trained  to  subcnlt  to 
eiqpr^ioo  and  rapacity,  as  to  endeavour  to  improve  and 
mneod  their  conoltlOQ.  (For  Anther  details,  srs  Ikdu 
(BatnsO.aad  tbe  arts.  Benoal,  Bomoat,  MAoaAS,kc.) 

HIKSCllBRRO,  a town  of  Prussian  Silesia,  and  a 
conslderahle  emporium  for  the  linen  manufarturca  of 
that  prov.,  cap.  circ.,  on  the  Bober,  near  the  Rlecenge* 
birge.  S5  mTs.W.  Llegnlts.  Pop.  (1838)  T.IXM.  It  Is 
fortified  and  well  built ; has  4 suburbs,  5 churebea,  one 
of  which  is  Protestant}  a gymnasium,  deaf  and  dumb 
and  orphan  asylums ; and  is  toe  seat  of  the  council,  and 
superior  courts  for  tbe  circle.  Fine  lawn  is  woven  in 
the  neighbourhood.  In  which  there  are  also  many  sugar 
refinerm.  bleaching  establishments,  and  paper*milU.  Its 
manufoctures  are,  however,  said  to  have  fallen  off  very 
much  since  tbe  middle  of  last  centuir.  Warmhnmn,  tbe 
most  celebrated  watering-place  of  Silesia.  Is  at  no  great 
distance  from  this  town.  (Amrilaws.*  J#«rrdw's  l/cadfi.} 

HIRSCHFKLD.  or  HBRSFBLD,  a town  of  Hesse* 
Cassel,  prov.  Ful^  cap.  distr.  and  principality  of  the 
smoename,  on  the  Fulda,  which  Is  hme  croMM  by  a stone 
bridge,  m m.  8.S.E.  Cassel.  Pop.  6,450.  It  Is  walled, 
and  has  fi  cboircbes,  an  bos|dtal,  an  orphan  asylum,  Dum»- 
rotti  other  eharttlec.  and  tbe  best  conducted  Calvinist 
college  Intbe  electorate.  It  has  also  some  woollen  cloth 
toctoriee.  tennerles,  An 

HITCHlN,  amarkm  town  end  par,  of  Bnglaod,  co. 
H^ford,  bund.  Hitchin  and  Plrton,  81  m.  N.  by  W. 
l<oodoa.  and  lU  m,  N.  W.  Hertford.  Aren  of  par..  6,150 
seres ; pt^.of  <fo.,lo  1831,  5,311.  Tbe  town  stands  at  the 
foot  of  a steep  hill  belonging  to  tbe  Chiltcm  range,  and 
coiMtsts  ot  sevenU  streets,  frrefulariy  laid  out,  and  lined 
wish  edd  but  weU'buiU  houees.  The  ehnrrit.  in  tbe 
oroanieotiU  Gothic  style,  has  a low  emhiritlea  tower, 
Mrmounted  by  a spire  and  a 8.  porch,  a fine  specImeB 
of  Tudor  architecture:  the  interior,  which  is  richly 
cmuuaeoted,  contains  a curious  fimt,  msd  many  splmMUd 
mooumetus.  'fbere  aro  8 places  of  worship  for  dls- 
seoters,  8 endowed  schools,  with  70,  3 Lancastrian 
schools,  with  800,  ehikben,  an  infant  school,  and  some 
idmsliousos.  Tbe  trsde  of  Hitchin,  which  in  tbe  l^h, 
15th,  and  16th  centuries,  was  a large  wool-staple,  is  now 
cfalefiy  <»Qfined  to  mealing  and  malting.  Its  markets 
being  well  mtended  and  abaodaDtly  supple  with  grain. 
Straw-plaitlu  employs  many  bands ; and  there  is  a 
sUk.mill.  7m  town  Is  divided  into  8 wards,  each 

SK  emed  by  8 eonsisbles  and  8 beaefoorooghi,  ^pointed 
the  lerd  of  tbe  mancH’.  Petty  sessions  are  netd  by 
coon^  msgfstrsiet  every  Tuesday,  the  market  day. 
Fairs,  Easter  and  Whit  Tmisday,  for  shMO  and  pedlarv. 
HOANO-HO.  or  YELLOW  R1 VER.  Sm  CmMl. 
HOCH8TADT,  a small  town  of  Bavaria,  drc.  of  the 
Urom  Danube,  on  the  K.  side  of  tin  Danube,  83  m. 
N.w.  Augsburg,  and  Sm.  W.  BUnheim.  Tbe  gnsat 
victory  gamed  here  on  tbe  ISth  Aug.  1704,  by  tbe  English 
and  imperialists  under  tbe  Ddm  of  kfarlborough  and 


Prince  Eugene,  over  tbe  French  and  Bavarians,  Is  called 
by  tbe  French  and  Germans  tbe  battle  of  Hochstadt : we 
call  it  the  battle  of  Blenhcltn.  Scr  Blenheim. 

HOF,  a town  of  Bavaria,  cIrc.  Upper  Franconia,  cap. 
of  a dlitr.  on  tbe  Sadie,  87  ro.  N.E.  Balreutb.  Pop.  6.8do. 
It  Is  walled,  and  has  8 suburbs,  a gymnasium,  with  an 
extensive  library,  and  several  charitable  Institutions. 
Us  manufiictures  consist  of  muslins  snd  other  cotton 
fabrics,  on  an  extensive  scale ; and  of  cotton  yam.  wooUen 
stufik,  leather,  paper,  colours,  Ac.  It  has  8 annual  fUrs. 
Iron  mines  and  marble  quarries  are  wrought  in  its  vicinity. 

llOGUB.or  HAGUE  (CAP  OE  LA),  abold  praral* 
Dent  headluNi  of  France,  on  the  English  Channel,  at  tbe 
N.W.  extremity  of  tbe  d5p.  laMancbe,  16  m.  W.  iv  N. 
Cherbourg,  lai.  48°  iV  N..  long.  1<»  45^  IV*  W.  ThU 
cape  Is  famous  in  naval  hbtory,  irom  tbe  great  bdtle 
fo^bC  in  the  adjacent  seas  on  tim  19th,  80th,  and  88d  uf 
May,  1688,  between  tbe  combined  English  and  Dutch 
Oe«s  under  Admiral  Russell,  aod  the  French  under 
Tourville.  TThe  allies,  who  wore  superior  in  force,  gained 
a decisive  vleu^y ; about  80  of  the  French  ships,  includ- 
ing that  of  tbe  admiral,  were  taken  or  destroyed.  Thb 
eggagemeot  be  considered  as  tbe  srra  of  the  naval 
prepooderaoce  of  England  over  France. 

HOHBMLINDEN.  a vlll^  of  Bavaria,  drc.  Isar, 
19  m.  B.  Munich.  Near  thb  vMbge  took  place,  on  the  3d  of 
December,  1800,  one  of  tbe  oreatett  conflicts  of  the  revo- 
lutlonaiT  war,  between  a Freoeb  and  Bavarian  army, 
under  Moreau,  and  the  Austrians,  under  the  archduke 
John.  The  former  gained  a complete  victory.  Besidie 
killed  and  wounded,  the  Austrians  lost  10,0(10  prisoners 
and  100  pieces  of  cannon.  Campbell's  noMa  ode,  en- 
titled Hokenlmdem  has  rendered  the  name  at  least  of 
this  bottle  EamUlar  to  most  EnglbhaMu. 

IIOLBEACIL  a market  town  and  par.  of  England,  co. 
Lincoln,  wap.  Elloe.  parts  of  tlolland.  87  m.  8.S.E. 
Lineolo,  ana  88  m.  N.  London.  Area  of  par.,  90,840 
acm;  p«>p..  in  1831,3,090.  The  town,  situated  on  the 
Bedford  Level,  between  the  Glen  and  the  Nen.  and  about 
6 m.  from  the  sn.  b old  and  badly  built.  The  church  b 
large  and  handsome,  haring  a tower  surmounted  by  a 
light  octagonal  spire,  which  Is  visible  Aom  a great  dls- 
tance  across  tbe  fens.  A chapti  for  Wesleyan  Methodists, 
awell-endowed  Aee  schooI.iM  an  hospkail  for  14  pour  old 
men,  are  tbe  only  other  public  bulktlngs.  Holbeach  b 
one  of  the  poUlng  places  for  the  S.  division  of  the  co. 
Markets  on  Thursday:  horse-folrs,  well  attended,  May  17., 
Sept.  II.,  and  Oct  11. 

HOLLAND,  or  The  Nktheeiandi,  com* 
prisii^  the  Cerritories  formcily  iocluded  within 
the  Mvtif  Umited  Pkovinces  now  a se* 
coixUrjr  European  kingdom,  but  which,  in  the 
17th  and  18th  centuries,  was  an  independent 
republic,  raised  by  the  industry,  economy, 
and  enterprise  of  its  inhabitants  to  tbe  first 
rank  as  a commercial  and  maritime  power.  TTie 
kingdom  of  Holland  (^elusive  of  Dutch  Lim- 
burg and  Luxemburg)  lies  in  N.W.  Europe, 
between  lat  51^  IS'  and  5SP  9(/  N.,  and  long. 
sPsaf  and  7^  IS^  £. ; having  £.  Hanover  and 
Rhenish  Prussia,  S.  Belgium,  and  W.  and  N. 
the  North  Sea.  length,  M.E.  to  S.W.,  about 
900  m. : average  breimth  about  65  m.  'I*he  W. 
half  of  Limburg,  which  belongs  to  Holland, 
joins  the  above  territo^  on  tbe  S.£.,  and  is 
enclo^  by  Belgium  VT.  and  S.,  and  Rhenish 
! Prussia  £.  That  part  of  the  grand  duchy  of 
I Luxemburg  which  belongs  to  Hyland  is  situated 
between  liu.  49^  SS'  and  50^  IS'  N.,  and  long. 
5^  ASf  and  6®  90^  £.:  it  is  detached  from  tbe  rest 
of  tbe  Dutch  dominions,  and  surrounded  by  those 
of  Prussia,  Belgium,  and  France.  Ute  area, 
pop.,  subdivisions,  chief  towns,  Ac.,  of  these 
territories  are  as  follows : — 
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Fhftiatl  GAMropA|r.  — With  tho  nceptton  of  »ome 
UMlgnlflcant  hni-r«n|r^!i  in  liuHdrriund  and  UtrtH'ht, 
and  a few  Mattered  hH{thla  in  OTcr>YMH,  the  whole  k. 
of  Holland  it  a contlmKHit  Bat,  partl)r  formed  bjr  the 
depoaitt  brmight  down  by  the  hrert  intertectlng  It.  and 
paHijr  conquered  by  human  labour  from  the  tea,  which 
U abore  the  leref  of  a eontiderablc  portion  of  the 
country.  Hollaml  1*  ron*equentiy  at  all  timet  liable  to 
daogernua  inundatiom.  The  W.  coast,  howerer,  from 
the  HHcter  to  the  Hook  of  Holland,  U partially  pro. 
Cected  bv  a natural  barrier  composed  of  a coniinuoua 
range  of  sand>banks.  or  dwars,  thrown  up  by  the  eea,  of 
great  breadth,  and  frequently  40  or  >40  ft.  in  height.  At 
the  sand,  which  it  rery  fine,  it  easily  blown  about  by  the 
wind*,  the  dunes  are  carefully  planted  wUb  the  ArM»4o 
arenarr'a.  or  brent,  which  bir^t  them  flrmly  together, 
obriating  the  Injury  (hat  would  otherwlae  be  caused  by 
their  sprtadina  over  the  country,  and  rendering  them  an 
HTectual  harrier  against  the  encroachments  of  the  tea. 
Itut,  in  other  paru  of  the  country,  BartieularW  In  the 
prnrt.  of  Zealand.  Friesland,  and  Goelderland,  the  tea  it 
thut  out  by  enormout  artlflcial  mounds  or  dyket,  any 
failure  in  which  would  expose  extensive  districts  to  the 
risk  of  being  submerged.  In  nothing,  indeed,  is  the  In* 
diistry  and  perseverance  of.  this  extraordinary  people  so 
eotrspicuous  as  In  tbe  conttrurtloo  and  maintenance  of 
these  dykes.  It  being  Decenary  to  shut  out  not  only  tbe 
tea.  but  the  livert,  the  chanoelt  of  which  are  In  parts 
elevated  considerably  above  tbe  level  of  tbe  land,  the 
extent  of  dykes  Is  Immense,  and  the  expense  and  l^rour 
required  to  aeep  them  In  repair  is  very  great.  They  are 
constructed  principally  of  earth  and  clay,  sloping  rery 
gradually  from  tbe  laa  or  the  rirer,  and  usually  pro* 
Cected  In  tbe  more  exposed  parts  by  a facing  of  wicker* 
work  formed  of  Interlaced  wtUowa : sometimes  their 
bases  are  (seed  with  masonry ; and  they  are  In  parts 
defended  by  a breastwork  of  inlet,  intends  to  break  the 
force  of  the  wares.  The  most  stupendous  of  these  dykes 
are  those  of  W.  Capelle,  in  Che  Island  of  Walcheren,  and 
that  of  the  Helder ; but  there  are  many  others  of  hardly 
inferior  dimensions. 

TV  rieerr  of  Holland  hare  mostly  a W.  or  N.  dl* 
rection.  The  prindpjd  it  the  Rhine,  which,  for  the  most 
part,  separates  N.  Brabant  from  Guelderlaod  and  S. 
Holland,  and  after  receiving  tbe  Meuse,  divides  Into  two 
principal  arms,  called  the  Maese  and  Hollands.Dlep. 
Before  reodilng  Ktmegurn,  It  has  given  olT  a branch  to 
the  N.,  which,  thou^  of  lew  stse.  preserves  the  name  of 
the  Rhine  Instead  of  the  main  stream,  and  Itself  gives  off 
the  Yuel ; these  two  branches  discharge  themsclres  Into 
the  Zuyder  Zee.  Tbe  main  stream  from  tbe  above 
point,  near  Nlmeguen.  takes  the  name  of  tbe  Waal,  and 
after  Its  Junction  with  tbe  Meuse  Is  called  the  Merwe. 
A branch  called  tbe  I.ech  unites  the  lesser  Rhine  with 
the  Merwre  R.  of  Rotterdam.  (5er  Rrinl)  Tbe 
Meuse  traverses  tbe  8.  E^part  of  Holland ; tbe  Scheldt, 
its  S.  W.  extreml^.  Tne  Maese.  true  Rhine,  and 
Scheldt  discharge  tnemselres  into  (be  North  Sea.  Tbe 
sestuary  of  the  Rms  forms  the  N.  W.  boundary  of 
Holland.  Lakes  arc  extremely  numerous,  especially  in 
tbe  S.  pmvs, ; and  there  are  some  exCcnslre  marshes,  as 
the  BoHrtnmg  on  the  N.E.  frontier,  the  PeH  in  S.  Bra* 
bant  and  Limburg,  &c.  The  Islands  may  be  classed  in 
two  groups  : the  S.  group,  composing  a groat  part  oftbe 
pror.  Zealand  and  a porUon  of  S.  Holland,  is  formed 
at  the  mouths  of  the  principal  rivers,  and  comprises 
Cadtand,  N.  and  S.  Breland.  W'alcberen.  Schonwen, 
Tholen,  Over- Klakkee,  Vooro,  Beyerland,  Ysserroond, 
Ac. ; the  N.  »oup  follows  the  line  of  coast  stretching 
from  the  Helder  to  near  tbe  mouth  of  the  Bms,  and 
Indudes  the  Texel,  Vlieland,  Ter  Sebeliing,  Ameiland, 
Ac.  There  are  several  small  Islands  in  the  Zuyder  Zee. 
{RaJbi,  Abrigf,  pp.  VH.  SfiS.  ; Diet.  O^.  / De  Ctoet, 
Deter.  GAig  , Ar.  ors  Payi  Bat.) 

Ciimate.  — Holland  Is  colder  than  any  part  of  England 
in  the  Mme  tatn  and  all  passan  for  sniM  on  the  great 
canal  between  Amsterdam  and  the  Helder  U annually 
stop|>ed  by  Ice  for  three  months.  The  mean  temperature 
of  the  year  throughout  the  country  Is  stated  in  the  Jowr- 
aa/  Ae  TVonmr  of  (he  French  StaUstiral  Society  to  be  47^ 
Fahr.  According  to  oAcial  tables  published  In  1829,  the 
range  of  temperature  from  IH15  to  1M24  inclusive  was 
from  23^  below  lero  to  ^ 102°  Fahr.  The  climate  gene* 
rally  Is  variable,  and  the  atmosphere  much  loaded  with 
moisture,  especially  in  the  W.  provt.,  where  Intermltteot 
fevers,  dropsies,  plourtales,  rheumatisms,  and  scurvy  are 
frequent  diseases.  Guelderland  is  the  hralthlett  prov., 
but  all  the  R.  parts  of  the  country  are  warmer  and  more 
aalubrioui  than  the  others.  Holland  Is  cnnlinually  subject 
to  strong  winds,  wltbmit  which.  Indeed,  to  remove  the 
exhalatkms  from  the  stagnant  marshes,  canals,  Jkc.,  the 
country  would  be  very  unhealthy.  This  circumstance 
Is  also  taken  advantage  of  for  turning  Innumerable 
wtodmiUs,  tw  the  help  of  which  the  drainage  of  tbe  land 
ta  chiefly  effected.  (See  pott.)  In  winter  the  winds 
sometlmw  rise  to  violent  tempests,  and  In  spring  are 
often  very  high.  They  are  panicularly  UaUe  to  cause 


inumiatlons  br  raising  the  tides  on  the  cooit  higher  IhtB 
luuat.  when  thcT  blow  strongly  from  the  W.  or  N.W. 
In  winter  N.  or  N.F.  winds  are  the  most  common  ; soov 
Mis  abundantly,  and  even  the  Zuyder  Zee  la  sometimee 
froten  over.  In  summer  cold  nights  often  tunced  to 
days  of  intense  heat.  {De  Ctoet,  p.S5. ; LeOrtt  nwlA 
UotUtmde,  i.  87.  Ac.) 

fiatmrai  Prodmctt.~~Th*  soli  being  almost  erery  where 
alluvial  clay  and  sand,  Holland  possesses  Uttle.  H any, 
mineral  wealth.  It  has  no  mines  of  any  deacriptloo. 
Some  bog.iron  Is  met  with,  but  no  other  metal.  Ko  coat 
deposits  are  found,  hut,  extensive  beds  of  marine  peed, 
of  a most  excellent  quality,  abound,  especially  in  Fries* 
land  and  Holland.  Potters'  day,  Ellers’  ewth,  and 
some  calrareous  products,  are  met  with,  but  scarcely 
any  stone  is  found  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the 
ocner.  Holland,  however.  Is  abundantly  supplied  with 
nanite  and  limestone,  conveyed  from  Limburg  by 
Meuse;  but  the  greater  part  of  the  lime  used  tn  Che 
marit.  provi.  is  obtainea  by  burning  sea  shells.  The 
country  contains  very  little  wood.  There  is  soma 
timber  in  the  B.  provs.,  and  at  the  Hague,  Utrecht, 
and  Haarlem,  there  are  woods  of  oak,  elm,  beech,  Ac., 
but,  speaking  generally,  most  of  the  trees  have  bera 
planted.  Tbe  principal  canals,  especially  tn  and  near 
the  towns,  are  lined  with  rows  of  willows  and  poplars ; 
and  in  various  placet  along  the  sandy  shore  flrs  are 
produced.  In  other  respects  tbe  vegetotfon  is  very 
similar  to  that  of  Engiand.  The  fringed  btsekbeon 
(UemffmmiAet  mpmphteoiAet),  however,  which  It  rare 
in  the  Utter  country,  here  floats  in  the  greatest  pro* 
fusion  on  the  surface  of  the  etmals,  and  the  more  rare 
Srmecio  painAonu  it  not  unfrequently  met  wHb.  The 
toology,  also,  is  In  most  respects  like  that  of  oar 
own  country.  The  larger  kinos  of  wild  animals  are 
not  met  with.  Hares  and  rabbits  are  pretty  plentiful,  but 
not  winged  game.  The  preservation  of  game  Is  an  object 
of  great  interest  to  most  proprietors ; and  notices  to 
that  effbet  are  fixed  up,  and  great  vigilance  excrclaed 
to  prevent  the  trespassing  of  sportsmen  and  others. 
In  dry  seasons,  in  some  districts,  field  mice  multiply 
to  such  an  immoderate  degree  as  to  produce  serious 
loss  to  the  Urmers.  by  destroying  the  roots  of  the  grass 
In  the  meadows,  where  they  burrow  by  millions.  Tbe 
pools  and  marshy  grounds  abound  with  frogs  and  otbw 
reptiles,  which  are  a favourite  food  of  storks.  T^eee 
birds  are  particularly  numerous  in  Holland,  where  they 
remain  from  the  middle  of  February  to  the  middle  <n 
Augtut.  They  are  great  frivourltes,  and  severe  penaltiee 
are  enforced  upon  their  wllfUl  destroyers.  In  tne  towns 
they  build  Ibelr  nests  on  the  houses  ; and  in  those  parts 
of  the  country  that  are  destitute  of  trees.  buHdings,  or 
I other  poinit  rf*SBps0.  an  old  cart*wbeel  k very  often 
I raised  upon  a hign  pole,  to  afford  them  Ihcilities  m Che 
J same  purpose.  Water-fowl  are  very  abundant.  *nie 
I principal  flsb  that  frequent  the  Dutch  eoasts  are  cod. 

turbot,  soles,  and  other  flat  flth.  Tbe  herring  fishery,  an 
I important  source  of  wealth,  will  be  afterwards  nooced. 

I.  (J)M.  Ofig.  I CMamheri't  Hottamd,  m>.  13  -38.  Ac.  ; 

' Barrw't  tout  fa  8.  HoUamdy  p.  39. ; iV  Ctoet,  pp.  36— 
10. ; Jacob,  pp.  A.  17.) 

Pmbtie  Worlu^Dpket,  Conais.  tfe.  —There  is  perhaps  no 
country  fbr  which  nature  has  done  so  little,  and  man  so 
mtsch,  as  this.  The  first  and  greatest  of  the  works  of  art 
■ are  the  stupendous  dpket  before  alluded  to,  Tbe  con* 

' ftruction  and  repair  of  these  prodMous  bulwarks  Is 
placed  under  the  control  of  a particular  department  of 
the  government  ( H’aUrtiaat),  and  of  a corps  of  engineers 
especially  appointed  for  this  important  service,  llie 
expenditure  of  this  department  amounts  to  a large 
sum  annually.  Tbe  cost  of  each  dyke  Is  defrayed  by 
a tax  laid  on  tbe  surroundiog  lands,  assessed  according 
td  loog-eitabllshed  usage,  and  levied  by  commissioorrs 
^pointed  for  the  purpose.  The  expeiMlIture  In  labour, 
though  great,  is  generally  much  exceeded  by  that  in 
willows  and  dinber.  The  former  are  raised  In  extensive 
plantations  near  Che  places  where  they  are  wanted. 

If  there  be  any  danger  of  an  inundation,  the  iahsb..  on 
a signal  being  given,  repair  en  matte  to  the  spot.  T'here 
is  never  any  backwardness  on  these  occasions,  every  one 
being  frilly  aware,  not  only  chat  the  public  Interests  are 
at  stake,  but  that  his  own  existence  perhaps,  and  that  of 
his  family  and  fHeodt.  would  be  invelvM  in  extreme 
hasard  should  the  waters  break  through  the  dykes. 
Hence,  the  most  strenuous  efforts  arc  made  to  ward  off 
tbe  impending  danger,  and  eveiy  possible  device  is 
adopted  by  which  (he  dykes  may  be  strengthened,  and 
the  threatened  inroad  preventeu,  or  Its  violence  miti- 
gated. In  despite,  however,  of  these  precautions  and 
€?fforts.  Hoiland  has  on  numerous  oeeasloiu  sustained 
extreme  injury  from  inundations.  Hiat  extensive  arm 
of  the  sea  colled  the  Zuyder  Zee,  betwreo  the  provs.  of 
. HoUand,  Guelderland,  and  Friesland,  occupying  an  area 
I of  about  1 .200  sq . m..  was  formed  by  successive  founda* 

. tiuns  In  tbe  course  of  the  I3lh  century.  The  Haarlem 
I Meer  or  I..ake  owes  lu  origin  to  an  inundation  In  the  Kkh 
century,  which  proved  fatal  to  great  numbers  of  the 
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tah^. ; and  nutay  ioundiBtioM  bare  takeo  pUee 
within  a consparattvaljr  recant  period.  Owin|t.  howerer, 
to  the  Improved  coiutnictioD  of  the  dyke*,  and  the  greater 
ibUI  Id  engkaaning.  tbeee  caUroltles  are  now  neither  so 
frequent  nor  eo  dMtructire  as  formerlf.  But  Ibej  still 
occasionallf  occur. 

Some  of  the  Interior  paAs  of  the  country  traversed  by 
the  great  river*  are  proWdv  even  more  expoecd  to  the 
dangers  of  inundation  ti^  t nose  contiguous  to  the  shore ; 
and  when  the  dfbadet  or  breaking  up  of  the  ice,  takes 
place  in  the  opper  part  of  the  river,  before  it  has  begun 
nearer  the  s^  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  thg  risk  of 
inuodatinn  is  eatreme.  On  such  occasions  every  effort 
is  made,  not  excepting  even  the  employment  of  artillery, 
to  break  the  icc  iaA  facilitate  the  exit  of  the  water,  but 
aometl^s  without  the  desired  effect.  The  following  is 
an  Intyvr*  of  this  sort  of  calamity.  One  of  the  richest 
tracts  of  country,  in  the  vicinity  of  Aniheim,  Itas  been 
often  exposed  to  tremendous  inuDclatiims.  These  are 
frequently  felt  at  the  breaking  up  of  a long  frost ; but  in 
no  instance  so  eaUmltmislv  as  In  the  winter  180S-9.  A 
violent  tempest  from  the  N.W.  bad  raised  the  waters  of 
the  Zuyder  Zee  some  feet  above  the  highest  mark  of  the 
spring  tides,  and  the  waves  beat  with  unusual  violence 
against  the  dykes  constructed  to  break  their  fUry.  The 
thaw  on  the  Upper  Hhlne  had  Increased  the  quantity, 
and  the  force  or  its  waters,  which  brought  down  masses 
of  ice  14  ft.  In  height,  and  more  than  half  a mile  in 
length  ; to  which  the  embankments,  softened  ^ the 
thaw,  and  somewhat  injured,  presented  an  iniulBcleot 
harrier.  A breach  made  In  one  part  soon  exteiuled  itself, 
and  the  torrent  quickly  covered  the  country,  bearing 
fore  It  by  its  foroa  the  villaMs,  the  Inhab.,  and  the  cattle. 
The  height  of  the  Zuyder  Ifoe  prevented  Ihc  water  from 
fioding  an  outlet ; and  it  eons^ucntly  remained  on  the 
ground  for  a long  p^iod.  la  spite  of  the  exertions  of  the 
survlvlog  inhab.  By  this  event,  more  than  70  bouses 
were  totally  destrtved.  a far  greater  number  irretrlov* 
ably  damagM  t ana  of  900  families,  more  than  SOO  were 
rendered  ntterly  destitute : more  than  400  dead  bodies 
were  left  on  the  borders  of  the  current ; and  at  the  city  of 
Amheira  NX>  persona,  mostly  women  and  children,  with 
many  hundred  bead  of  cattle,  were  rescued  from  a watery 
grave,  by  the  haaardous  heroism  of  the  inhab..  who  ven> 
Cured  in  boats  to  tbeir  rescue.”  {Jaeob't  Fuv  qr  fbc  Agric, 
V'TMfewd.Ac.,  pp.  67.  M.) 

Tbo  geneiw  aspect  of  Holland  is  different  from  that  of 
any  other  countiv  in  Europe.  Its  surface  presenta  one 
immense  network  of  canals,  which  are  there  as  numerous 
as  roads  la  England,  tho  purposes  of  which,  indeed,  they 
tor  the  most  part  answer.  The  greater  number  are 
appropriated  to  the  drainage  of  tho  land ; many,  however, 
are  navigable  by  larn  vessels.  The  principal  Is  the 
Grand  Ship  Canal  of  N.  Holiand. between  Amsterdam  and 
Klewdlep.  near  the  Holder.  'This  noble  work,  the  greatest 
of  its  kind  in  Europe,  is  about  6O4  m.  long,  ISA  R.  broad 
at  its  surface,  and  36  at  bottom,  with  a depth  of  20  ft. 
9 in. : H extends  from  AmstordM  to  the  Heider,  and 
was  completed  between  1619  and  1695,  at  an  expense  of 
9604)00f.  It  has  a towing  path  on  each  side,  and  admits 
of  Two  frigates  or  mer^ant  vesaels  of -the  largest  site 
paMiof  en^  other.  The  Iock*gates  at  its  entrance  ex> 
ceed  in  dimensions  the  largest  in  the  docks  of  Liverpool. 
By  meens  of  this  canal,  ships  avoid  the  delay  and 
danger  they  were  formerly  sum^  to  in  navigating  the 
Zuyder  Zee.  and  readi  the  Texei  from  Amaterdam 
in  16  hours.  As  a commercial  speculation,  It  has  been 
but  indiffbroDtly  tuceessAil ; but  it  is  of  incalculable 
bene6t  to  Amsterdam,  to  which  it  has  given  all  the 
^vantagM  of  a deep>waCcr  harbour  on  the  moet  aeoee* 
sible  part  of  the  Dutch  coasL  The  other  chief  canals  are 
—tho  ZfderU,  in  8.  Holland,  from  Vlanen  to  Gorcum  t 
Chat  from  Bois>ie>Dac  to  Maastricht. available  for  vessela 
of  600  tons  ; and  that  between  Che  Ems  and  Harlingen, 
in  Friesland.  Aa  they  run  through  an  entirely  level 
country,  locks  are  generally  unnecessary,  except  at  their 
mouths.  One  of  the  ftnnt  monuments  of  sclentifte 
skill  to  be  seen  In  HoUand,  U a succession  of  locks  or 
sluices  of  CDOimotu  slse  and  strength,  constructed  in 
1609.  at  the  mouth  of  that  branch  of  the  Rhine  on  which 
Leyden  is  shuated.  This  mouth  was  for  a long  period 
choked  up  with  sand,  but  it  is  now  kept  quite  clw,  the 
locks  being  closed  with  the  flow  and  thrown  open  by  the 
ebb  of  the  tide.  The  larger  canals  are  commoolr  about 
GO  ft.  broad,  by  six  deep ; and  though  often  below  the 
level  of  the  sea,  not  only  tbeir  surfsce.  but  their  bottom. 
Is  frequently  bigber  than  tbe  adjoio^g  country.  The 
smaller  canals,  by  which  the  country  Is  drained,  traverse 
and  surround  sectioof  of  land  protected  from  Inundations 
by  means  of  dykes. 

Such  sections  are  termed  potdera.  A tract  of  land  on 
being  rescued  from  the  sea  or  a river  is  in  tbe  state  of  a 
morass  or  marsh  ; and  tbe  next  process  is  to  drr^it,  so  as 
to  render  it  suitable  for  tillage  or  pasture.  To  effect 
this,  the  marsh  Is  intersected  by  water«courses,  and 
windmilts  are  employed,  oa  In  tbe  Fens  In  Bngia^  to 
lift  up  tbe  water  Tnose  mlUs  are  erected  on  the  djiu 


or  rmmpprt,  excluding  tbe  sea  or  fiver,  atMl  rtiee  the 
water  to  a ditch  or  canal  00  the  other  side.  Pumps  ore 
sridoxn  employed  for  this  purpose,  wheels  being  far 
tbe  most  generally  used,  ^roetimes  the  marsh  ts  too 
extensive  to  be  drained  slmultaneousiy.  In  which  case  it 
ts  divided  into  compartments  by  subordinate  ramparta 
and  WMU*r-courses  i and  mills  being  erected  on  litem, 
each  portion  is  separately  divested  of  water.  In  many 
cases,  however,  the  depth  of  the  marsh  below  the  level 
of  the  tea  or  river  is  too  great  to  allow  of  the  drainage 
being  effected  by  one  series  of  ramparts  and  dUcbM ; and 
in  these  cases,  two  or  more  series  of  ramparts,  ditches, 
and  mills  are  constructed  at  different  elevations,  the 
w.nter  being  lifted  up  successively  from  one  to  anoUier, 
till  It  be  flnaliy  brought  to  the  desired  level  and  con* 
ve)-ed  away.  Wo  may  form  some  idea  of  the  labour  and 
{uuieure  required  In  an  undertaking  of  this  kind,  when 
we  learn  that  tbe  surface  of  some  of  these  pnlders  is  as 
much  as  24  ft;  Ulow  high  water  mark,  and  30  ft.  briow 
the  level  of  the  highest  tides  ] The  soil  of  the  polders  is 
of  very  various  sorts.  Where  It  Is  clayey,  and  the  drain* 
age  perfect,  they  are  extremely  fertile,  and  are  not 
unfrequently  cultivated;  but  where  the  soil  U mossy, 
or  the  drainage  incomplece.  they  are  employtd  aa 
meadows. 

Ip  sailing  along  the  arms  of  the  sen.  the  riven  or 
canals  of  this  singular  countn  at  a considerable  eleva* 
tion  above  the  surrounding  nelds,  one  Is  forcibly  ro* 
minded  of  Goldsmith's  verses 

" To  nwn  rf  oihav  mindi  my  ftnev  flies, 

KinbiMMi>*d  In  Uie  deep  vher*  lleUand  ll«t 
Methitiks  her  pailent  tons  twAre  me  msmI. 

WttMT  the  hrwMl  ocean  leuru  agalrHi  the  lm4.' 

And,  vdubniii  in  Uop  the  mining  tulv. 

Lift  the  (dll  ramtnre'ft  anin>-lai  pride. 

Onvord,  methinlu,  and  dilk-enUf  slow. 

The  Arm  compacted  iMilw  ark  Mans  to  grew  t 
{Spreads  Ks  hmg  anm  around  tbe  watery  roar, 
gcoopa  oui  on  nnpire,  and  usurps  (he  tnwvt 
While  the  pent  oecon  risme  o’er  the  Pile 
ItoM  an  amphibious  world  hmeoth  him  smile; 

The  slow  canal,  the  yeiiow  -Uowem'd  roisk 
The  willow  .(afled  tuinb,  (he  glUing  soil. 

The  crowded  mart,  the  rultl.otfd  idatn, 

A new  ereaiion  rmnud  from  his  r«hP*> 

The  facility  with  which  the  country  may  be  laid  under 
water,  contributes  materially  to  Its  strengtb  In  a military 
point  of  view.  This,  inde>-d.  Is  not  a resource  to  be 
resortiHl  to.  except  on  extrinne  ocrasUms ; but  it  woa 
repeatedly  made  use  of  in  the  war  of  libirratioo,  and  also 
in  1672,  when  Louis  XI V.  invaded  Holland.  It  is  said 
that  in  IK30.32  every  thinS  was  prepared  for  an  In* 
undation,  had  tbe  threatened  Inroad  of  tbe  French  taken 
place. 

Tbe  roads  and  private  estates  are  commonly  fenced  by 
canals  or  ditches  alooe ; hedges  are  rare.  The  biabways 
In  the  cimtral  provs.  are  among  the  best  in  Europe. 
They  run  for  miles  in  a straight  Unu  along  the  summit* 
of  the  dykes,  and  are  thus  at  once  dry  and  elevaU^,  to  aa 
to  command  extensive  views.  Between  tbe  la^  cities 
they  are  broad,  and  usually  paved  with  a kind  of  smaJl 
hard  bricks  called  cUukert,  mostly  made  of  sand  mixed 
with  tbe  clayey  mud  obtained  in  cleaning  the 
They  are  fittM  to  exact!  v to  each  other,  when  laid  down, 
that  scarcelv  a crevice  u to  be  seen:  and  being  well 
covered  witn  sea  sand,  they  sustain  little  injury  from 
carriages.  Elsewhere,  the  roods  ore  made  of  tesi'shells 
and  the  common  soil,  well  compounded  togKher ; whkb 
mixture,  though  sof^  is  not  much  cut  by  tbe  whovit; 
where  water  conveyance  Is  so  abundant.  It  may  be  easily 
supposed  that  few  carriages  will  travel  on  p>ads  bur- 
dened with  tolls  to  blgb  as  to  amount  to  nearly  as  much 
expense  as  the  post-horses.  In  fact,  all  the  transport  of 
fann-produce  and  other  bulky  goo^  it  carried  on  hy 
meant  of  water;  and  persons  travelling,  unless  they 
belong  to  the  opulent  cusses,  commonly  make  use  of  the 
eanal  hnrgc*.  or  frecAscAsHfr,  towed  by  horses.  This  it 
especially  the  caae  in  the  N.E.  provs.,  where  the  roads 
are  so  bod  as  to  be  scarcely  passable  In  wet  weather.  A 
railroad,  intended  to  connect  Amsterdam  with  tbe  other 
chief  commercial  dti(*s.  Is  said  to  be  now  in  progress. 
{Jacob'a  View  tkf  Agric..  pp.  15—17. ; CwrmArrs, 
pp.  6.  10—24. ; Dt  Ooet,  De$cr.  dea  Papa  Baa-) 

D/atributiom  qf  Ltmd,  Forms.  — Of  about  7,600,000 
acreiL  which  tbe  total  surface  of  Holland  <ex.  I.hnburg 
and  Luxemburg)  comprises,  there  were  estimated  Co  be, 
in  1623.  &3IO.OOO  acres  of  cultivated  land ; 2.000,000  ditto 
uneultlra^ ; 220,000  ditto  occupied  by  canals,  ponds,  itc.; 
and  the  residue  by  roads,  buildings,  and  public  walks, 
Tbe  richest  lands  are  in  Chs  8 . and  central  provs. ; the 
poorest,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  N.E. : in  Over-Ysoel 
and  Drenthe,  especially,  heath  and  waste  lands  prevail  to 
a great  extent.  A good  deal  of  waste  land,  originally  of 
a verr  unpromising  quality,  has,  of  late  years,  been 
brought  Into  cultivobon  by  the  pauper  population  settled 
upon  It.  According  to  Mr.  Jacob,  the  bluest  price  that 
meadow  land  bears  in  any  port  of  the  central  provs.  U 
about  54/.  sterling  the  acre ; such  land,  when  let,  pro- 
duce! a jMiiy  rent  of  about  91. 10*.  an  aero,  the  laauocd 
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IMTliig  ft  iftiMS.tftx  of  IB  p«r  coiit.  Tb«  minimum  ▼alwi 
of  pftcturo  Und  In  Um  Mm«  dUtrtcu  li  mttmfttod  ftt  from 
4-V  to  Mf.  the  morgen  (about  1|  acre) ; It  leU  from 
•bout  I/.  Itt.  to  V.  the  morgen,  ura  Is  sublect  to  a like 
deductkm  fur  lsnd>Ux.  Money  vested  In  land  In  Hoi* 
land,  can  scarcely  be  made  to  pay  asore  than  M to  S 
per  cent.  Interest.  The  (arms  In  toe  Island  of  Cadtand, 
and  the  adjacent  parts  of  Zealand,  Ac.,  vary  from  100  to 
100  arpents  ( 166  to  DO  acres)  each.  In  one  of  (be  me* 
dtum  site  of  I.W  arpents,  about  SO  arpents  are  generallv 
In  (hllow,  SO  are  sovn  with  barley  or  rapeseed,  40  with 
wheat,  SO  with  beans,  and  10  with  dover,  carrots,  or  po* 
(atom ; SO  are  In  meadow ; and  treoches,  Ac.  occupy  the 
remaliiiBg  10.  The  Cadsand  fkrms  surpass  those  of 
Flanders  la  fertU^,  the  soil  being  so  rich  that  manure 
Is  seldom  used.  'Htey  are  eommooly  let  on  leases  of  7 
years : tbc  isod*tax  vartas,  according  to  (he  qudity  of  the 
s<^,  from  10  to  14  Borins  the  arpent.  It  is  estimated,  that 
on  a medium*sised  turn  tba  ranner  must  expend  about 
TMlf.  before  he  begins  to  derive  a return  ^ the  sale  of 
his  crops.  (AeddifFs  Jgrieui^tr*  i/f  FUsader$t 
pp.  IMS— S06.) 

In  8.  lluUaDd  the  propoftloa  of  pesture  to  arable  land 
Is  about  S ti>  1 . The  avaraae  else  of  hums  Is  from  40  to  SO 
iwadrrs  (the  same  as  the  French  hettmrt,  nearly  S|  acres 
each) ; lam  Ikrms  run  from  TOtoiOObua^s.  Tbeprtn* 
cipal  propnetors  usually  let  thair  land  on  lesme  to  the  pna- 
seotry  ; the  proprietor  paying  the  property^ax,  and  the 
dues  OQ  dykes,  polders,  aim  waler-mills  ; and  the  farmer 
a personal  tax  and  tha  tax  on  servants.  In  some  In- 
stances the  landlords  frimlsh  or  pay  for  seed  sod  manure, 
and  go  halves  In  the  crops  with  the  tenants  on  the  mf- 
laprr  prlorlplc ; but  even  when  this  It  not  the  case,  the 
rent  Is  always  pdd  in  kind.  The  leases  are  commonly 
for  6 years.  In  N.  Htdland.  (arms  average  no  more  than 
90  bunders,  or  50  acres,  eacn  t on  which  from  IS  to  18 
cows,  4 calves,  s horse,  and  16  or  90  sheep,  besides  s few 
bogs,  may  be  kept  if  the  soli  be  nod.  The  rent  of  pasturr- 
land  varies  from  about  16  to  50  Borins,  of  arable  land  from 
96  to  60  Borins  the  bonder : garden  grounds  near  the  towns 
letsomewh^  higher.  In  FrlesUnd.  the  qusntity  of  pasture 
is  more  then  8 times  greater  than  that  of  arable  land.  The 
common  site  of  a fora  Is  from  75  to  100  acres ; but  tome 
are  nearly  twice  as  large.  They  arc  generally  let  on 
leases  of  6 or  7 years,  the  proprietor  psying  the  land-tax, 
and  the  cultivator  tbe  other  assessments  ; though  in  some 
parts  the  proprietor  contributes  bis  quota  to  the  main- 
tenance of  dyaee  and  dams.  Few  proprietors  cultivate 
their  own  Ian.  The  best  clav  pasture  In  that  province 
fetches  a rent  of  from  M.  to  47.  tbe  bunder ; but  a con- 
■iden^e  proportloa  of  tbe  soil  Is  sandy  and  inferior,  and 
lets  for  only  from  60s.  to  60s.  the  bunder : there  are  also 
about  900  bundars  marshy  and  unprudurtlve,  some  yield- 
isig  a rent  of  oo  more  tnan  lOd.  a bunder.  (Farr.  Re- 
pahi  tm  Jgricmitiirtt  1897.)  In  Uuelderland  there  Is 
some  good  uud.  but  a great  deal  more  Is  very  indillbreat ; 
and  m the  S.W.  vast  tracks  have  been  planted  with 
Scotch  ir«  and  Weymouth  pines ; many  hundred  acres 
bare  also  bceu  town  with  acorns,  without  any  b<m  of  the 
oaks  ever  reaching  tbe  sise  of  timber,  but  merely  for  the 
sake  of  the  underwood.  Some  of  this  kind  of  Und  has 
been  sold  for  abosit  I6f.  tbe  acre ; but  after  baring  been 
improved  by  tbe  propretor.  does  not  pay  more  tnan 
per  cent,  interest  for  the  capital  loveetM.  la  some  parts 
of  the  prov.,  however,  as  for  instance  I>resburg,  there 
are  rich  meadows  worth  ftvm  SM.  to  707.  the  acre,  and 
ndequate  to  fatten  an  ox  to  the  weight  of  from  9,600  to 
9.000  IlM.  (Jaat’s  View  ^ ike  Jgrw.,  qf  ileUamd, 
pp.  49-69.61.) 

Creps,  Mo4e  4f  AgrieuUure.  — The  princlpsl  grains 
culUvst^  are  rye  and  buckwheat  i next  to  Cneso  come 
oats  and  barley.  About  1,000,000  lasts  of  wheat  are 
produced  yearly.  10  per  cent,  of  which  Is  estimated  to  be 
consumed  in  bmwerics.  dUtUlerles,  and  starch  and  other 
manufactories.  lOe  (3oet.  p.44.)  Wheat  Is  a good  deel 
grown  round  Utrecht,  the  country  there  bsug  more 
elevated  and  suitabla  for  it,  (ban  most  other  parts  of 
llollaad ; the  wheat  of  Friesjand,  however.  Is  extremely 
good,  and  tbe  prov.  of  Zealand  yields  more  than  la 
required  for  its  osm  consumpdoo.  In  both  tbe  last- 
named  prova.  pulse  and  garura  vegetables  are  abun- 
dantly grown,  MS  ides  woad  and  madder  (about  90,000 
quintw  yearly,  De  Cioet)  in  the  former,  and  millet 
end  horse-radish  In  the  latter.  Flax  Is  raised  In  larM 

auantides  In  the  8.,  and  especUUy  round  Dort,  which  is 
le  centie  of  a oonsidcrMble  trade  In  that  article.  There 
Is  an  abtmdanoe  of  fhiU  In  Guelderland  and  HoUand ; 
but  In  the  N.  prove  only  apples  and  pears  come  to  any 
perferttoD.  The  vine  is  cultivated  on^  In  Luxamburg. 
Utrecht  and  Guelderland  are  noted  for  tbdr  tobacco  ; 
80,000  quintals  yearly  were  formerly  sent  into  the 
market,  from  those  prove.  (JDc  Cfoct,  p.  49.)  Potatoes. 
rspeiswd.  hemp,  rbkory,  mustard,  bofw,  beet-root,  and 
somn  m^ldod  plants,  are  tbe  other  piinripal  articles 
of  produce.  Tbe  snefont  passion  of  tbe  Dutch  for 
tulips  and  other  bulbous  plMts  still  exlds,  though  It 
ha  now  cooBoed  wUhlo  comparatively  reasonable  Uadts ; 


thme  are  some  large  tower-gardsua,  In  the  tselgbbour- 
bood  of  Haarlem  especially,  frtan  which  greet  nura'- 
bers  of  bulbs  are  annually  exported. 

Id  8.  Holland  wheat  Is  Uie  grrin  most  culttraled, 
the  quantity  of  It  raised  being  double  that  of  bar- 
ley, wblcb  comes  next  to  It  In  importance.  Wheeg 
Is  said  to  (woduce  from  19  to  16  fold,  and  other  grains 
in  proporooti  i but  such  statemeuts  are  seldoo  erortby 
of  much  couBdence.  Tbc  rotatfon  In  Utia  prov.  fa 
usually  as  follows ; — Rapeseed.  winter  burlry,  or  rye, 
succeeded  by  rapeseed,  hailrlcy,  or  wheat  { Bax,  beans,  or 
oats,  succeeded  by  summer  grains,  and  these  by  po- 
tatoes ( rye.  oats,  beans,  and  clover ; and  the  last  year 
tbe  reminder  of  tbe  clover — after  which  the  ground 
Is  followed.  In  N.  Holland,  r^M  and  mustard  seeds, 
barley,  oats,  peas,  and  boraa  sind  pigeon  besms,  are 
geoeraly  grown  In  the  rotatfon,  though  no  Bxed  ride  is 
observed.  Iliere  are  no  (kllows  In  this  prov.  In  Frlee- 
land  (be  better  sorts  of  land  are  appropriated  to  wheat, 
barley,  rye,  and  rapeseed,  and  the  inforfor  to  vammer 

fains,  ss  buckwbest  end  oats.  Rapeseed,  after  fallows, 
succeeded  next  year  by  wheat  or  barivy;  oo  wheat 
lands  the  attemale  crops  are  barley  or  beans,  Bax  or 
potatoes  ( oo  rye  lands,  buckwheat  and  oats.  iVmri. 
neporte.y  Naar  the  W.  bordfor  o(  GuelderisiM,  the 
laira  wbM  cleared  Is  manured  and  eown  with  buck- 
wheat ; after  that,  a second  dressing  of  dung  is  admi- 
nistered, and  after  a slnrie  ploughing  rye  is  sown.  The 
rye  is  usually  harvested  in  July,  wb«  turnips  are  sown 
sftar  a single  pfoughing.  Toere  are  thus  regularly  9 
crops  In  every  9 years.  The  average  produce  of  bu»- 
wheat  Is  from  90  to  99  bushels  per  acre,  and  rye  9 
bushels  more.  Probably  7 or  8 cart-loads  of  mamuw 
are  applied  to  an  acre  of  laiMl  before  bu^wheat  or  rye. 
Furtner  E.  the  land  hnproves  considerably.  Near 
Dresburg,  the  usual  rotation  Is,  first  beans  ; then  wheat, 
in  which  clover  Is  sown  { and  after  the  elovar,  oau. 
Some  of  theee  lands  ara  of  a stiff  texture,  sad  ou  these 
it  is  usual  to  make  a year's  clean  follow ; after  which 
the  same  rotatfon  Is  pursued. 

When  Mr.  Jat^  travellad  In  HolUnd,  the  turnip  and 
potato  culture  were  111  t^erstood.  Madder  is  vary 
extensively  grown  hi  8.  Hollaad,  and  ususUy  producas 
4.0001bs.  to  Uie  acre,  but  it  tends  to  exhaust  tbe  meet 
fertile  soils.  It  is  frwquently  followed  by  cotewort, 
sometimes  by  turnips  { to  these  succeed  wheat  or  osks  t 
after  which  tbe  land  Is  laid  down  to  grass,  tbe  growth  of 
wbkh  In  a short  period  becomes  very  luxuriant.  Tba 
Und  destined  to  tne  culture  of  tobacco  In  Ouekkrland 
Is  laid  out  la  very  small  patchea  of  not  more  tbu  a 
quarter  of  a rood  each,  slightly  fonced  by  a few  dry 
stkks,  around  which  scarM  runners  are  trained,  to 
protect  tbe  planU  ag^nst  the  wind.  When  gathered, 
the  tobacco  u hung  oo  sticks  In  tbe  houses  sad  hams, 
and  where  tbe  eulavsdoD  is  extensive,  Urge  buildings, 
with  slkUny  weather-boards,  are  erected,  for  tbe  pur- 
pose of  drying  It.  During  the  wsur,  tbe  pruject  of  sup- 
plying cootuenbd  Europe  with  tobacco  from  Ks  own 
soil,  gave  a temporary  stimulus  to  its  cohare  hi  Hol- 
land. Dutch  tobacco  soon  rose  to  a high  nrtca,  and 
large  suBU  of  money  were  laid  out  ou  Hs  cultlvatiaD  ; 
but  tbe  artkie  bring  very  Inferior  to  that  of  America, 
and  more  expensive.  Us  price  fell,  after  the  peace,  aa 
rapidly  as  ft  had  risen,  and  tbe  caphalisCi  who  had 
embanmd  in  tbe  speculation  suffered  a heavy  foas. 

Paeture/mrmM.  Cmttk,  ttmA  Dafrp-AwsSandry.  — Tba 
raarlng  of  live  stock  dalry-himbandry  is  a much 
more  Important  source  of  petfooel  wealth  than  tillage. 
B^ween  tbe  cephal  and  Utrecht,  the  lend  Is  almost 
wholly  rich  pasture,  on  which  numerous  cows  are  kept. 
Tbe  arms  there  seldom  comprise  more  than  from  60  to 
100  acres.  Their  price,  tocludhig  buildings,  averages 
BQf.  an  acre,  though  tbe  rent  they  yield  Is  scarcely  more 
than  94  per  ceoL  uiterest  on  tbe  oq^taJ.  On  these  forms 
numerous  cows  are  kept.  Tbe  lean  cattle,  brought  from 
Denmark  and  Geraany,  fatten  with  great  rapidity  in  tba 
Dutch  polders,  and  an  Important  branch  of  tbe  trade  of 
Friealuid  is  tha  supply  of  tha  capftal  with  fottad  cattle. 
Artiflclal  graasui  are  m Uttie  cultivated,  and  cattle  are 
seldom  stall-led : Indeed.  H is  too  common  to  sulfor  tba 
cows  to  remain  In  the  opm  damp  fields,  both  day  and 
night,  except  in  winter.  The  horned  cattle  of  Hcaland 
are  remarkable  for  ihrir  beauty ; In  8.  Holland  they  re- 
semMe  the  Devonshire  breed,  wt  ere  rather  larger,  not, 
howarer^equalllog  tbe  aise  of  the  Lincolnshire  or  Sussex 
cattle.  The  Dutrii  horses  are  good,  and  well  ad^Hed 
for  draught ; the  best  are  those  of  FrieeUnd  t but  many 
are  reared  in  Groningen  to  be  sent  to  Amsterdam.  The 
breeds  of  sheep  are  ned  or  iDdftfereot  i they  are  mostly 
long-woolled,  with  white  foces,  polled,  and  long  heads  aaa 
legs.  They  rield  a greet  deel  of  coarse  wool. 

In  the  neighbournuod  of  large  towns  ft  b (bund  to 
be  moat  profitable  to  retail  tbe  milk  produced  on  the 
forms : but  at  s distance  from  such  markets,  ft  b nearly 
all  appropriated  to  the  *««fct«*g  of  butter  and  cheese. 
In  some  m tbe  dairy  forms  near  the  Haipie,  the  averaM 
stock  b abotft  60  cows ; and  a good  cuw  may  ba  aad- 
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mAlttl  to  produc  e AOIIhi.  onHiiter,  .*uid  of  ehc'esc, 

(luring  the  eix  •unuQer  muiUha.  Througinmt  the 
^r<-«ter  UArt  uf  lloUaiui,  I’Utler  it  mnde  uf  tU<^  erenni 
oiily,  and  cheese  of  the  tkitiiiiiid  milk  ; but  in  tmm-  liiiu 
tru’U  llie  whulo  prcKluri!  uf  the  cuw  l«  devitud  to  mAking 
ehi‘«'*e.  A giKid  deal  of  butter  it  tout  tu  I'.ti^Und.  'J'he 
vearl^  export  uf  cht-vn'  it  eittlmaCed  ut  X'lti.lHO  cviU. 
The  dalrr,  the  coirt,  and  the  cow<kr«'per'>  family  occupy 
the  tanio^ildiiig.  and  in  many  inttaiKvc  tl>e  tame  A|>art- 
inrnt ; but  the  oleaiilinett  of  the  Untoh  di»»i|Mtei  any 
f«H-IIng  of  repnpnanoc  that  the  idea  of  tuch  ou  arraugo- 
merit  Slight  produce  in  a Mranger. 

A farm  of  'ik  bundcTt  in  S.  Holland  requircic.  at  :m 
nverage,  A terrantt,  the  family  of  thn  farmer  aui«tiiig. 
The  waget  of  terrantt  vary  from  GO  to  1-Vt  tloriiio  a 
year  ; those*  of  a maid-servant  understanding  the  making 
of  butter  and  chec'te  average  MM)  llorint.  Tiie  rate  of 
day  wagt'i  It.  lu  summer,  IH  to ’if),  and  in  witilcr,  II  to 
IG  tlirert.  The  woinen  are  i*nipIoye<l  in  the  iLdry  bu»i- 
iieit.  In  weeding,  hay-making,  and  binding  sheaves  in 
lurveat-time.  ’rite  severer  laiHiur  r(*quired  in  tiie  making 
of  cuminin-sced  clu'eve  it  generally  laTfurrut^  by  men. 
tn  mUom  hIm>  milking  U onm  left.  All  ri'gular  servants 
bn.ird  and  lo<lge  with  the  fartn<‘r,  and  rat  at  the  vunv  table 
with  the  (amity.  Tiieir  frx>dchlet)y  ronst*tsnf  wiicat  and 
rye  bread,  potatcM‘».  turnips,  French  lH-an<s,  bacon.  fn*«h 
and  tall  beef,  aud^wutcakes  uf  buckw  heat  Hour  and  ttacun. 
Fewer  serrants  are  geucrally  riHpnred  on  the  farms 
In  S.  HuIhiiHi.  On  one  on  » idch  'iO  cows  are  milked,  a 
m ui  and  a woman,  exclusive  of  tiie  farm<T  and  hit  wife, 
are  suAcleot.  The  wagi>s  of  regular  ti-rvants  in  N. 
Holland  vary  from  MO  to  100  Korins  a year ; they  Imard 
and  halge  with  tlir  farmer,  but  their  fcHid  ap|irars  to  lie 
hardly  to  substantial  as  in  tiie  l.ut-tuuoed  prov.  The 
wages  of  a day-labourer  are  alMHit  *iiW..  without  f»«Hl. 
The  clothing  of  the  labouring  classes  g«>nerally  is  initrli 
the  same  as  in  Kugland  — fustlanv,  reiveri.rn<,  mnt  stout 
woollens  for  the  men,  and  rrHtoni  and  linsey  wooisey 
stulTs  for  the  women.  Woutlen  shot's  are,  howwer.  In 
pretty  general  use.  (JncoA,  (Aamfa'rs,  SfC., 

passim;  Pari.  Itrports.  IK37.) 

fiiAcrtcs.  — The  herring  fishery  formerly  carried  on 
by  the  Dutch,  though  the  most  at^surd  mMioiit  were  en- 
tertaitHHl  by  foreigners  of  its  vast  (mportancv,  was  nn« 
d<aibcedtr  a eonstderatde  source  of  weallh  and  miptoy. 
ment.  It  is  now,  however,  eoiifinfxl  within  rumpara- 
tlrely  luirrow  limits,  iK>t  employing  more  th.vn  alwmt  M) 
6tsrsc«  of  .*>0  nr  6U  tons  burden,  manned  by  12  or  14  men 
each.  The  herrings  cur«*d  by  the  Dutch  arc  tlcciihHlly 
superinr  tn  (hose  of  the  F.nglish  nr  any  otlier  |x*ople. 
**  The  whole  process  la  conducl«'d  on  sldpIxMird.  Iiiiim'- 
dlatelyon  Ireing  caught,  the  herrings  arc  bie<l,  giiittsi, 
deanetl,  salted,  and  barrelled.  The  hli'etling  Is  t^'ecte^j 
by  rutting  them  nrro«s  the  Iwrk  of  the  n«'<  k,  ami  then 
banging  them  up  for  a few  seconds  by  the  tail.  Hy  being 
thus  rellercd  of  the  blnotl,  the  li>h  retains  a eertain 
sweetness  uf  flavour  nnd  delicacy  of  fl«*«li  which  untiled 
herrings  cannot  possibly  possess.  Tiie  rapidity  of  the 
process  of  curing  must  likewise  aid  in  pri'M-rvitig  the  na- 
tive delicacy  of  the  .-mimal ; fur  the  herring  is  salteii  and 
In  the  barrel  in  a rery  few  minutes  after  it  has'  be<*n 
swimming  in  the  w.atcr.  The  first  herrings  eaught  and 
cured,  to  the  extent  of  two  or  thn-e  Kvrrels,  are  in- 
stantly des|*atrh<-d,  by  a fast-sailing  vessel,  for  flolland, 
where  their  arriv;d  Is  anxiously  exiHMtixl.  On  tliclr 
l.vndlng  at  Maas-slids,  one  liarrel.  decorated  with  flowers. 
uimI  with  flags  flying,  is  despatrh«*ii  to  the  Hague,  as  an 
offering  to  hts  tmijesty,  who  on  this  occasi«m  preuMits  the 
fortunate  fishers  with  I.WM)  guilders.  Tiie  other  h.nrrels 
are  sold  liy  public  aiietlon,  and  generally  fetch  from  <>00 
to  1. 100  guilders.  These  pri'cious  barrels  are  then  sub- 
divided  among  the  dealers,  who  retail  them  at  a liigh 
price.  A linjne  herring  of  this  first  (m|M)rtalinn  brings 
i|  to  3 gniliiers,  — that  is.  "iJ.Od.  In  3s.  4/f.  each.  So 
highly  are  they  estectm-d,  that  a single  herring  Is  con- 
sider^ a hamlsutne  present ; and  it  Is  a rnstom  (u  make 
such  gifU  to  friends  and  Ne<(uaintnnces  on  this  anspickais 
necaston.  Livery  H'rvants  may  Im*  »es*n  p.*wsing  through 
the  streets  with  a plate,  on  which  lie  one  or  two  her- 
rings. covercil  with  a fine  white  cloth  and  a tieaf  card  of 
presentation.”  ((.'A/rmAcrs,  p-43.) 

iV<7at(fi*c/irrcf.— The  goreriinirnt  of  Holland  Is  anxious 
tn  encourage  niamifiirtnres  ; and  coal,  on  which  a heavy 
duty  is  onllnarily  lrvie<t  (in  order  to  prninole  the  use  of 
peat.  aii«l  the  curtaleral  formation  of  poi^irr-i),  may  he  im- 
ported duty  free,  if  for  their  use.  The  princ|p.xl  tmitmfac- 
tiires  arethose  of  woollen  cloths,  in  l.eydi-n  and  I'trceht ; 
tilks  aiKl  Tolvets.il)  IJtn'cht.  Haarlem,  and  Amsterdam  ; 
linens,  cotton  gixxis.  In  ILiarlem  ; pa|ier.  heather.  eord.»ge, 
hats,  rlbamis,  inrcvllcs,  while  ir.-wl  (the  Ix-tt  mode  tn  any 
couiitr)').  borax,  glue,  vermilion.  Mlt|>etre,  toltaren,  \U 
queurs.&e.  There  arc  numerous  distliicrh's.and  the  town 
of  Srhieilam  In  S.  Holland  Is  particnhirly  ceU-firMted  for 
Its  Geneva  or  Htdlands.  In  Ainstenlam,  and  other  places, 
there  are  many  sugar  rofmerles.  Ilaarfinn  has  exUnoiive 
bleaching  factories,  for  which  its  water  is  snp|H>scd  to  lie 
especially  adapted.  At  Utrecht  and  Leyden,  large  quoutl- 
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ties  of  tiles  and  bricks  arc  matte.  Amsterdam  is  famed  for 
iti  lapidaries  and  diamond  cutters.  !>(eam  et^ncs  are 
emph'yeti  In  turn  the  iii.’uhiiH-ry  in  the  new  and  ex- 
tensive eiilton  factory  esLibUt-h^  at  Ha.irlcm ; but  in 
genet ai  uiii«lmtlis  are  Used  to  perform  nftic<‘s  to  which 
ste.xm  engiues  are  applied  in  Great  Rriiain.  Though 
most  of  the  windtidlls  ore  for  the  pnr]Mt<e  of  draiiiiitg 
tile  l.-uul,  a great  many  saw  timlior,  crush 
grind  simfT,  Ac.  I hey  are  of  larger  diniensiuiis  than 
in  Kiiglami ; the  length  of  their  sails  rarving  from  SO 
t«)  130  It. ; they  are  always  In  sight  In  a Dutcli  landscai'e, 
ami  hi  the  suburbs  of  the  larger  cities  v.x«|  numbers  of 
them  are  always  congregated.  They  have  all  moveable 
roofs,  so  as  Ml  present  (heir  front  to  the  wind  at  every 
rlmiige.  ‘Hic  l)uteh  have  attnlnevl  to  the  liighi'st  ex- 
cellence as  millwrights,  and  some  of  their  dmining  inilis 
ars'  of  (lUdicleiit  power  to  r.vise  7U0  tons  of  water  tu  the 
height  of  4 ft.  in  a minute  ! At  an  nver.ige,  they  div- 
elurgc  3.MI  tons  a minute.  The  sliips  constructr-rl  hy  the 
Dutch  are  btiill  mostly  at  Koltirdam  and  .Ainsteriiaiii. 
They  are  stout  whhotil  tveing  i luiusy  or  heavy;  and 
rmirwl  stems,  and  the  other  modern  Ininrovemrnts  in 
naval  .irrhib'i  (ure  lollowiil  m our  own  d<H'k->ards.  aro 
also  proi'liiiMl  in  th>/H*  of  HuiUiul.  'I'iie  Hnleh  Iv  India, 
men  are  handsome  ships,  well  riggi’d.  leaimevl,  and 
armed  ; and  an-  not  sur|>assni  either  In  »p<«d  or  dura- 
bility hr  any  similar  dais  uf  merchantmen  in  Furope. 
{Chambrrt,  p 7.;  liarrvtr,  p.  101. ; I)i  (‘/oc/,  pp.  43— 
71— l+l.) 

(Wimernr.  — The  commerce  of  llolhmd  was  formerly 
the  most  extensive  e.-irrUxI  on  hy  any  Kurojiean  state; 
and  tiie  wealth  which  it  brought  Into  the  country  fur- 
Dished  her  with  the  means  of  snjqiorling  the  vast  rx- 
IK'iisenf  her  lengthenetl  struggle  w itii  Spain,  and  of  her 
suhswpient  contests  with  France  and  Kngland.  'I'he 
clreunotances  under  which  the  liolloiHlers  h.ivn  Iws-n 
placed,  the  naluiai  poverty  of  Ihdr  rouniry,  and  the 
m'resoity  of  unremlUing  vigihuice  to  prevent  Its  firing 
lubiiiergevl.  m.ule  Industry  and  eennomy  a (‘omlition  of 
their  existence.  Holland  la-iii.e  destitute  of  iron,  mal. 
timlier,  and  many  other  iiidbiN-n'ahie  artides.  the  pro. 
secution  of  coiium  rce  Is  there  ing  a matter  of  elioiee  but 
of  nret  ssity  ; .-uul  hence  it  is  that,  in  the  earliest  |w’ri>xls, 
we  find  the  H.Uaviaiis  vlik(ingiii>h<xt  for  iheir  fisherU's, 
their  shipping,  and  their  ruinmetciai  enterprise.  For 
a lengtiiciud  penod  they  engrossed  nearly  the  whole 
sea-bshery  of  l'.nroi>e  ; .ind  fh«-y  were  long  the  carrier* 
and  factors  of  the  princi|ia)  KurniH'an  states.  In  ire.H. 
the  Dutch  ap|M-.vred.  for  the  first  tune.  In  India ; and.  in 
the  course  of  a IV-w  years,  tliey  wte»l<d  Amlmyna  and 
the  Moluccas  from  the  I'ortnguese ; and  having  tihtaioiHl 
with  them  tiie  mono|Kdy  of  the  sutre  trade,  laid  the 
ftHindatiuns  of  an  empire  in  the  KuAt.  m-cotuI  only  in 
magnituile  and  importance  to  that  established  at  a later 
IK'riod  by  the  Fnglish.  Holland  had  long,  also,  a pre- 
ponderating iuAueiiee  tn  tiie  trade  with  the  Haltic,  from 
which  she  has,  at  all  times,  drawn  a Urge  supply  of  sotrur 
of  the  principal  ni'cessaries.  Itut,  without  ruterliig  Into 
paniculars.it  U suttieient  to  state,  as  ilhistrattve  of  ilto 
former  extent  of  the  tiade  of  lb<1I.VH!,  th.tt,  in  MitMi, 
w hen  it  had  attaineil  to  a maximum.  ,*sir  \\  dliam  Felly 
estimated  the  whole  shipping  of  Kurope  at  ?,0(n>,mO 
tons,  of  which  he  niipposed  the  Dotrh  to  posst'ss  (KMi.imm) 
l«ins;  and  it  is  Udleved.  that  this  estimate  was  rather 
within  than  beyond  the  ru.trk. 

*The  d»t'lln»‘  of  commerce  In  flolland  was  occasioned 
lurlly  and  i>riuci|>ally  by  the  natural  growth  of  trade 
and  navigation  In  other  eomitries,  and  partly  by  the  in- 
crease'of  taxation  ncraslonitl  by  (he  nunieriiu*  contests 
In  which  the  r«qmhlic  was  engagcvl.  During  the  oecn- 
pation  of  Holland  by  the  Fn-iuh.  first  a«  a dep-ndent 
slate,  and  fnhse4|uentiy  as  an  integral  part  of  the  l-rench 
empire,  her  foreign  trade  was  almost  entirely  destroyed. 
Her  cobmles  were  successively  conunenxl  by  Fngliml; 
and.  in  adtlition  to  the  lost  of  her  Iraue,  she  vvas  biirdemHi 
with  ftish  taxes,  liut  siuh  was  llie  va-t  areumuUtetl 
wealth  of  the  Dutch,  their  prudemx*  and  energy,  that 
tl>e  influenre  of  these  adverse  rirv'timsianeet  w.xs  f.ir 
less  inpirions  than  could  hare  hes-n  imagined  ; and.  nnt- 
withstiuuliiig  all  the  Iosm's  she  ha<l  sustuinoii.  ami  the 
lung  interruption  of  her  roninu*rdal  pursnil«,  Ihdlanil 
was  still,  at  her  enianripation  from  the  yoke  of  the 
Freneh.  In  I'^14,  the  richest  country  in  Furope.  .Lava, 
the  Moluerns,  and  most  of  her  other  cohmh  fi.  were  (iu'ii 
reston'sl,  and  she  Is  now  in  the  enjoyment  nf  .x  Urge 
foreign  tmile.  'Miiv  Is  In  part  owing  to  her  extemivc 
I’viminand  of  capital,  nnd  the  iHisses-ion  of  so  fine  a colony 
as  .lava,  and  in  p.irt  to  the  advantageous  sitiiatiun  of  the 
emintry  at  the  month  of  some  of  (he  prlnnpal  eontiiienlal 
rivers,  'lids  cimimstiinee  renders  h«-r  an  rmre|*ot  for  .i 
ronvider.ihle  portion  of  the  Continent;  and  gives  tier 
advantaRiit  that  will  neei'-.sarily  continue  to  Increase  wilh 
the  progress  of  the  countries  supplitxl  through  her  inter- 
rcnlion. 

The  eonnertinn  nf  Holland  with  Relgiitin  was  an  un- 
fortunate one  for  both  covintries.  The  union  was  t*<vt 
agreeable  to  cither  party,  and  was  injurious  to  (hu 
3 1' 
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fonnor.  an  a/rrlcultiiral  and  mAniifArtiirlnf; 

roiintrjr ; and  was  inrlim-«t,  in  imitAtiim  of  tl>e  French. 
In  ]«}-  rr^t  rirtfnn*  on  the  ltn|><irtMti<m  of  must  »orta  of 
r.aw  ami  mHiiufHCturrd  prmluro.  A poller  of  thU  tort 
»a»  directly  ojii^cd  to  th«-  Intoiv»t»  and  the  audt-nt 
practice  of  the  Dutch.  Ihit  though  their  depiitie*  pre- 
rcntrHl  the  roatrictUc  iyitern  from  being  carm-d  to  the 
extent  |>rm»o»i'd  by  the  Ueljiiani,  they  wore  unable  to 
prevent  it  from  l)elng  CArntxl  to  an  extent  that  mat4'iially 
the  trmie  of  ll'dland.  Whatever,  therefore,  may 
be  the  consequence*  a*  to  nelgium,  there  can  l>e  little 
doulA  that  the  aenaratinn  between  the  two  division*  of  the 
kingilotn  of  the  Netherlands  will  eventually  n-douiid  to 
the  advant4Xge  of  Holland.  It  must  ever  be  fur  the  In- 
terest of  Knglnnd.  Amerira,  and  all  trading  nations,  to 
maintain  (he  independence  of  a state  by  whose  means 
their  productions  hnd  a re.*uly  acr<>*s  to  the  great  con- 
tinental market*.  It  is  to  be  ho|>ed  that  the  Dutch,  pro- 
fiting  by  yoist  experience,  mav  adopt  such  a liUrra]  and 
cimclhalory  system  towards  tne  lutlve*  of  Java,  as  may 
enable  them  to  avail  themselve*  to  the  full  of  the  various 
resources  of  that  noble  and  rapidly  improving  bland. 
.^^d  if  they  do  this,  and  freely  open  their  i>orts,  with  as 
f<‘w  restneiions  as  iKissible,  to  the  shins  aitti  cntnmodllit'ft 
r»f  .all  countries,  llolland  inav  still  tn‘  Uie  centre  of  a 
very  extensive  coinineree,  and  may  continue  to  preserve 
-1  r«“sj»»s  !able  place  among  mercantile  nations.  rNen  at 
this  moment,  after  all  the  vicissitudes  they  have  under- 
goni>.  the  Dutch  are.  ber<Mid  all  question,  the  most  opu- 
lent aiul  Imlustrluu*  or  Kuro(H'au  n.ationi.  And  their 

firemmt,  ih>  less  th.tn  their  former  slate,  show*  that  a 
re«'  system  of  govenmient,  security,  and  the  absence  of 
ri'iirietions  on  imiustry,  can  overcome  almost  every  ol>- 
s(  icte  ; ’•  can  convert  the  sUmling  i>ik)1  ami  lake  into  fat 
lur.idow*.  Cover  the  Itarren  rock  with  verdure,  and  make 
lii«  desert  smile  with  flowers.’* 

The  inercliaiits  of  Holland  have  never  been  charged 
with  any  want  of  enterprise.  On  the  contrary,  they  have 
la-en,  at  ail  times,  ready  to  engage  in  any  ndrentiire, 
however  remote  nr  hazardous,  that  held  out  a reasonable 
rosp«>rt  of  even  a moderate  profit.  lint,  notwithstanding. 
loll.\nd  Is.and  always  has  tK‘en,acountry  of  short  credit. 
A dUrount  it  usually  given  for  prompt  payment,  at  the 
ratiMif  I percent,  for  six  we«’k.*.  and  of  2 f>er  cent,  fur  two 
months  s hut  the  terms  of  cretlit.on  most  artleies,  and  the 
discount  allowed  for  n»aily  money,  have  h«*en  fixed  by 
Us  igo.  and  are  regarded  as  essential  rondltions  in  all  liar- 
gains:—"  Rlen,  en  effet.  de  plus  facile  que  de  s’ctahlir  i 
Amstmhim  ; mail  rlen  de  plus  difficile  que  de  *‘y  soutenir 
sans  de  grandes  resources.  Dans  cette  vilie,  ou  rargeiU 
alx>nde.  od  on  le  pr6te  contre  de*  iftreU-s  h si  lion 
tiurche,  il  osC  pourtant  itiqaissihle  de  s'en  procurer  i 
cretiit  ; ct  s.ins  argent,  II  n'y  a pas  plus  de  possihilltr  d'y 
travakUer,  que  de  trouver  quelqirun  qiii  veuille  se  charger 
d'ltn  hapier  nouveau  qui  ne  serait  pas  anpuyt'-  d'un  crMit 
que  I’upinion,  la  protection,  ou  dot  efh*ts  ri*els  feruirnt 
valolr  a lu  lamrse.  Let  llollandnlt  suivent  U-dcssus  dcs 
maximes  tri‘s-austdresmome  i I'cgard  desmalson*  d'une 
rertatne  coniideration.  II  est  extrf^mement  difficile  da 
trouver  sur  la  Imurse  det  personnel  qiil  prennent  du  pa- 
pier d'un  negoclant  pour  det  plus  forte*  54)inrnei  quo  ci-iIes 
que  pcuveiit  eoniiNirter  let  aftaires  qu'oii  ltd  connoit." 
(/•‘/corrf..  Traits  U6nirai  du  Commerce, i.  212.  e«l.  17H1.) 

This  extraordiimry  caution  is  not.  however,  adisadvan- 
tago.  but  the  reverse.  U hiiKlers  commerce  from  degc»- 
licrating,  as  it  has  done  in  other  placet,  Into  gambling 
adventures,  and  places  it  on  a com|Mratirrly  solid  fouml- 
ation.  As  .i  prtfof  of  the  excellence  of  this  system,  it  is 
enough  tu  state,  that  bankruidciet  are  rarer  In  Holland 
than  in  any  uher  country.  Notwitlistandlngihe  ItHsand 
Interruption  to  all  sorts  of  buslDcsses,  occasUmetl  by  the 
oi-cu|uUlon  of  the  eountry  by  the  French  in  l7tlS  the 
f.iilurt's  in  that  and  the  subaequeiit  season  were  not,  com- 
|».arativclv,  so  numerous  as  In  England  in  ordinary  years. 
And  during  the  convulsions  that  grew  out  of  the  sc|«- 
ration  of  Belgium  from  Holland,  no  suspicion  was  ever 
entertained  of  the  solvency  of  any  considerable  Dutch 
house. 

The  imports  principally  consist  of  sugar.  coffW*.  spices, 
tolMcco,  cotton,  ten.  cochineal.  Indigo,  wine  and  brandy, 
wool,  grain  of  all  sorts,  timber,  pitch  aird  tar,  hemp  and 
flax,  iron,  hides,  linen,  cotton  and  woollen  stufTN,  hard- 
ware, rock  salt,  tin  plates,  coal,  dried  lUh,  Ac.  The  ex- 
|K>rts  consist  partly  of  the  produce  of  Holland,  itartly  of  tiie 
proiliice  of  her  possessions  in  the  Fast  and  West  Indies, 
and  tither  tropical  rosintries,  and  partly  of  rommoiiiiles 
brought  to  her  ports,  ns  to  convenient  cn/rtyaJfs,  from 
different  parts  of  Kuro{>e.  Of  the  first  class,  are  cheese 
Aud  butter  (very  impiirtoiil  articles),  madder,  clover, 
rape,  hemp,  and  Ihuccd.  rape  and  linsecJ  oils,  Dutcit 
Ikiien,  Ac.  (lencva  U prindpally  exporti^l  from  bcldo- 
dam  and  Hotterdam  ; oak  bark  prim-iiMlIy  from  tkie 
Inlier.  Of  the  second  class  are  spices,  Mocha  and  Java 
cuiTee  ; sugar  of  Java,  Brazil,  and  t'u>>a  ; coctiineal,  in- 
digo. cotton,  lea,  Uiharco.  and  all  sort*  of  Eastern  and 
o**lmual  produce.  Ami  of  the  third  class,  nil  kind*  of 
gram,  linens  from  Gcriuatiy.  timber,  aud  nil  torts  of 
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(Ultir  prrNtucc  . Spanish.  German,  and  F.nglish  wools ; 
French.  Hhcnislt,  mid  Hungarian  wines,  brandy,  Ac. 
The  tr.v<le  of  Uotiaml  may,  mJeed,  be  taid  I o comprise 
every  article  that  rnlen  into  the  commerce  of  F^uropc. 
Her  merchants  were  formerly  the  most  extensive  deak*rs 
in  hills  of  exchange.  And  thougli  London  be  now,  in 
this  rcs{»ect,  far  sii|a'rinr  to  Amsterdam,  the  latter  still 
enjoys  a re*p<H  table  share  of  this  bu*in<*Bi,  We  subjoin 
an  arnaint  of  the  quantities  of  the  principal  artich.t  of 
pro<liic«-  Imported  from  Hullond  into  the  United  Kmg- 
dom  In  tiie  year  |a3^. 
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1'he  lubjolneil  account  shows  that  the  trade  of  this 
country  with  Holland  I*  rapidly  Increasing. 

Acrui'NT  of  the  <U‘clar«l  Value  of  British  and  Irish 
Trodiice  and  M.imifactiirei  ex(>orti*d  from  the  United 
Kingdom  to  Ihdiand.  from  lH.*Utu  is^,  tncluaive. 
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There  lielot'gt'd  to  Holland,  in  HC17,  exclusive  of  small 
craft.  1 ,3m  ships,  of  the  burden  of  1 ] j .m2|  last*.  During 
the  same  year,  there  entered  the  diffi*rent  ports  *i..Vi5 
ships  under  the  n.'itiomii  flag,  do.  under  the  British 
flag,  and  l.*CiX  iiiHler  other  fiirelgn  flags.  (For  further 
details  as  to  the  trade  of  Holland,  see  AMZTxaoAW,  Itu- 
TIMU.tM,  Ac.) 

Mtrmy—  Weights  nnd  Meaxmm.  — The  most  common 
coin,  and  that  by  which  accounts  are  generally  reckoned, 
is  the  guilder,  or  Dutch  florin,  cquir.'iient  to  Iz.  Hef..  and 
divUletl  into  20  stivers  (Id.)  and  lUO  cents  (rent  = l-^h 
of  a penny).  The  dollar  I*  worth  2#.  firf..  arid  the  rix- 
doliar  Ad.  Fug.  The  William,  a gold  ruin,  is  valued 
Ht  I7z.  Tlie  Dutch  tchippoomi  is  3 quintals,  theqiiiotal 
KN> lbs.,  aud  the  iiesponnd  15  tbs.:  lOO  Ibf.  Dutch  are 
equivalent  to  KM  Iht.  Kngliih.  The  Dutch  quart  is  equal 
to  fi  K-IOths  gall.  Fug.  The  Dutch  foot  an  1 1*7  in.  Eng.  ; 
thoeU«>27'l  in.  Fng.  The  Dutch  mile,  or  league.  3| 
Eng.  m.  nearly. 

Uoremnnmt.  — Previously  to  lU  occupation  by  the 
French  in  ITffh.  nnd  its  iiibsequont  erection  into  a aing- 
dom  by  Napoleon,  HoHaiid  was  a republic,  governed  by 
the  sLites-gi’iieral.  with  the  executive  power  lodged  in 
the  bands  of  a stacllholder.  And  there  can  be  no  que*- 
tion  that  the  great  c>>mmeree  of  the  Dutch  in  the  16th, 
17lh,  anti  |Hth  centuries,  their  wealth  and  iodustry,  were 
mairriallr  promoted  by  their  tree  institutions  and  the 
nature  of  tneir  government.  At  a lime  when  Kngland, 
France,  and  most  other  European  states,  were  a prey  to 
civil  wars,  caused  by  religious  and  political  difTereneea, 
the  Dutch  had  tiie  wisdom  to  establish  and  maintain  a 
system  of  universal  toleration,  and  to  make  their  country 
•an  asylum  for  ali  persecuted  and  oppressed  strangem. 
Though  complex  and  not  very  popular,  in  practice  the 
constitution  gave  free  scope  to  all  deserving  individuals 
to  attain  to  the  highest  dlgnltic*,  at  the  same  time  that  It 
effi'clually  secunxl  them  against  violrmee  and  opprecsion. 
The  utmost  latitude  was  given  to  every  one  to  dispose 
of  property  by  will  as  he  thought  best ; Justice  was 
speixlily  and  impartially  administered  ; and  though  tax- 
ation WAS  liravy,  the  revenue  was  faithfully  and  econo- 
mically expeiuii^.  Hrnre  the  political  conspired  with 
the  phvsical  circumstances  under  which  the  Hnllanders 
were  placed  to  call  forth  their  talents  and  enterprise,  and 
to  rrmier  them  industrious  and  ecoDomlca).  That  the 
diftlcultii'S  Incident  to  their  situation,  the  durit  ttruen* 
in  rebu*  egestas,  have  done  much  to  make  them  what 
they  have  been  and  what  they  are,  cannot  be  disputed  t 
but  it  is  easy  to  see  that  they  are.  at  the  same  time, 
largely  Indebted  to  the  frec<lora  of  their  civil  and  re- 
ligious institutions.  Holland  is  now  acunstitulional  mon- 
archy, hereditary  in  the  family  of  the  Princes  of  Orange, 
the  founders  of  the  independence  of  the  country,  and 
in  whom  the  office  <if  stadtnolder  was  latterly  made  here- 
diUry.  The  king  is  also  grand  duke  of  Luxemburg,  in 
w hfen  capacity  he  belongs  to  the  German  confederation. 
Hit  |>ertou  i*  inviolable,  his  ministers  alone  being  re- 
sponsible : he  nominates  to  all  civil  and  milirary  offlcps, 
ptfqMMci  and  promulgates  the  laws,  declares  war  or 
makes  pcaiX’.  and  holds,  in  ids  own  hands,  the  entire  go- 
vernment of  the  colonies.  The  itaies-genera)  r<m*ut 
of  2 rhamhers : the  first  It  composed  of  from  40  to  fid 
members,  nuininatnl  for  life  by  the  king,  who  must  be 
already  4U  years  of  age,  nnd  who  receive  each  about 
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a year  for  trarelling  expense*.  T]ie  teconil  (’lumber  ' Tkf  convUli  at  prr^mi  (|s3T>)  of  s *hip*  of  the 

coii»l<itii  of  fV.'i  dcputie*  of  thi’  nobilitv,  tonus,  and  rural  ' line,  the  largest  (-arr3ii>g  mi  guns;  VI  fri^aUs;  l5cor> 
district*  of  the  several  iiruvincc*  ; llollaiul  seiidlng  W,  %ette«:  VI  brigs;  niul  i*-*i  gim.txials.  '1  liere  are  47'i 
N.  Hr.ibaiit  7.  (•iielderlaiut  f>,  l-'r’eslalul  h,  <).er-Y«sel  ottii  i’rs,  nml  tliv  crews  iu  0i live  rcrrice  aiuuunl  to  about 
and  l<riinuig(*n  4 each,  Zealand  and  L'tr(*clit  3 e u*b,  ami  5iHNMueii. 

Drenthe  |.  laixembiirx  has  its  own  sc|>arn(p  diet,  'rhe  7'Ae  l‘utlu'  /ii-pmur  U derired  from  a heary  land>tax,  or 
•tates-general  are  ronroked  annually,  ami  one  third  part  roHtrittuli.-Hjoncivrf,  trom  numerous  ami  heavy  |«’Tsonal 
of  the  second  chamber  ii  annually  re-electcd.  Thesysletn  ami  asset  oil  taxes,  excise  duties,  which,  miiong  t/thrr 
of  eteetkm  is  indirect, and  very  farfrotn  (aipular.  Intowiis,  arth  les,  are  irntKiM*d  on  turf,  coal,  Ac.,  ami  fruin  taxes 
forexatnple,  theplan  is.  for  thehigher  order  of  raieftayiTs  on  stamps,  registratidiis,  tolls,  harlamr  due*,  customs, 
to  elect  a certain  noinbcr  of  persons  c.alled  Jkicsrrs.  or  the  post-office.  h•tt4Ties,  Ac-;  hut  sitll  the  reveime  is 
choosers,  who  elect  the  rood,  or  town-council,  ahich  Is  usually  less  liian  the  •-X{M‘mlitiirv.  'I'lie  estimate  of  tlic 
ch«>»en  for  life ; the  town-councils  semi  deputies  to  the  latter,  for  IM(I,  as  given  in  the  budget,  uas  as  follows : — 
different  proripcial  governments,  and  the  latter  eleit  • Flamu. 

the  members  of  the  states-gcneral,  or  commons.  It  is'  I.  The  King’s  housHudU  - - - l,4v5,'>no 

plain,  that  in  this  plan  a pre)>ondcrat{ng  hiduetuv  It  2.  7'he  Secretary  ui  Suite  and  Superior  llo^irdi  KM.liiO 
vested.  In  so  far  as  the  city  representation  is  coiicornrxl,  Foreign  atlatrs  ....  Mi.r«<iO 

ill  the  r<wds,  or  town-councils  ; and  these  being  eW>cte*i  4.  Justice  .....  |,4iW.(n.O 

for  life,  and  consequently  exempted,  in  a great  degree,  ft.  Tlic  Interior  ....  3,2W,(tiO 

from  popular  control,  k is  clear  that  their  repre»«ni.  6.  'I’he  Itelorrneil  Chuft  h - - - l.itiil.dM) 

ativrs  In  tho  provincial  councils  aiid  states-geiKTal,  7.  'I'iie  llom  t'ath.  I hurch  ...  4i<>.ou0 

cannot  lx-  expected  to  have  much  fjinpatliy  with  the  ♦*.  Tlie  mariiip  .....  .s.vMi.iSKi 
public.  The  system  tends,  In  fact,  to  estalill»h  .a  go.  *j.  Huaiico : — A National  debt  - - 2l.4,'<<*.2Uft 

vernment  by  ati  oligarchy  ; and  is,  in  many  reouecti,  most  13.  iK'i’artnienlal  ex|M‘nscs, 

obji’Cliunahle.  Tl>e  sUte*- genera)  impose  all  taxes  nml  _ pensions,  drr.  - - 6,|||,7)t.‘> 

hnpo-ts;  but  the  tiiiancial  budget,  in»ti'ad  ot  N-ing  de>  HI  War  .....  M.lld.MSt 

lialed,  as  in  KiigUml,  every  year,  is  vot<-d  for  Ih  (ears;  II.  The  colonies  ....  m.lkNI 

so  (liut.  during  the  intenucdiAiencriod,  thechamix’r  is.as  ‘ . --  

it  were,  deprived  of  Its  most  important  funcilt  n;  but  Total  • - .**»!,37‘',ft  4) 

tlds  regtilation  i»  much  complained  of,  and  will,  most  Ileiidos  ri,t!f*0,nofl  fl  >Hns  for  I'aying  the  Inteiest  of  the 
prolcibly.  Ik*  s|iredlly  rhanged.  All  fK.’rsuii!i  an*  eligible  5 |mt  CcUU.,  and  IKAi.UiU  tluiius  fur  extraordimuy  ex- 
to  publK!  oOict'8,  without  duuitciioii  of  religion,  and  all  peiises. 

ore  e<|ual  under  the  law.  j ’J'he  wayv  and  means  during  the  same  year  were  csti- 

The  difTerent  pruvs.  luve  each  its  own  stales,  com.  imiled  .it  .'ih.lWl.'/n  il. : but  in  tins  sum  is  liHrludinl  the 
posed  of  deiHttie*  of  the  3 order*  of  the  pop.  hIxkc  men-  large  item  of  I I.V'.u.ntsi  rt  . which,  it  Is  token  lor  gninied. 
Cloned,  'i'ne  deputies  fur  the  rural  du>tricts,  liki*  the  will  be  furnished  from  the  revenue  of  the  colonies  [ But 
meiiilH  rs  of  the  didi-rent  towu-euuncils,  are  elected  at  it  i<  v*-ry  nroblematic.tl  wlietlier  this  hut  item  will  bt; 
•i>c«)nd  hand  by  bodies  of  kirsers,  chosen  In  tho  difterent  ' realUed ; the  tnore  csiNTialiy  ns  it  depends  on  the  nc- 
dislricts  i and  the  quoUfleatiou  ro<)uircd  in  voters  for  tiie  gotiation  of  a loan  for  the  colonies  I 

itfwrs  iM’ing  such  as  greatly  to  rentricl  their  mimlx‘r>i,  ; The  truth  i.v,  lliat  taxation  in  Iloiluiul  Is  very  op- 
thc  country  representalioii  is  but  little  more  ix)]»ular  tbait  preisive,  ami  that  the  stale  of  liic  iinonccs  is  very 
that  of  the  towns.  . far  from  satlsfaetory.  'I'bis  unlavourable  state  of  things 

Justice.  — The  dlffereitt  provs.  have  tiielr  own  local  I ha«  amen  partly,  and  )>riiicipally,  from  tiie  great 
magistracy  and  laws  e*Ublislied  by  their  own  ; the  ; public  delk  of  the  kingdom  (aimmitting  probably  to 

judges  ;ue  nominated  by  the  king  for  life,  on  the  reevun.  about  b*ft  itullniis  sterling),  and  the  necessity  of 
nieiidotion  of  the  provincial  states,  or  the  states-getieral.  ' providing  for  the  interevt  tliereon;  atid  partly  from 
The  pruvs.  arc  divided  into  arrondissetnents,  cantons,  the  disproporlion.dljr  hi-avy  ex|>enseK  the  kingdom  has 
and  cumtnunes,  similar  to  those  of  the  I'reiich  d4*pa.,  ami  bitterly  h.td  to  sitstuin  from  the  uncertain  state  of  her 
*u|H!rinU'n«U'd  in  like  manner.  The  local  courts  are  also  reiathms  wnii  Belgium  and  thu  disputes  os  to  Luxemburg 
ainiUar  to  thirsc  of  France;  in  each  canton  there  is  a tmd  Idminirg  Sow  tluit  this  uncertainty  U well  nigh 
court  of  justices  of  tiiu  iM-aix*.  and  in  each  arroud.  one  of  put  an  end  to, and  Uiat  (he disputes  iti  question  have  t>eeti 
origin.at  Jurisdiriiou  : there  arc  tribunal*  ol  commerce  in  adjiuted,  il  i.i  to  bt*  liopi*d  tliat  some  material  deductions 
the  orincipol  commercial  districts.  The  supreme  Ju>  may  be  inadc  from  the  annual  expenditure.  Since  IKto, 
dieini  court,  and  high  lH>ard  of  taxation  (evur  dcsji~  it  ha*  almost  uuirumily  cxce«  ded  the  iueome  : and  there 
NOMccs),  sit  at  the  Hague,  which  is  also  the  usual  rest.  has.  in  coitsequetier,  U'cii  aconsunt  Increaseof  tlie  public 
denee  of  lire  court.  Trial  by  jury  Is  not  in  o(H'rHtion  ; in  deiit.  I'he  Dutch  are  too  sagacious  a pennle  not  to  see 
other  res|>ucCs,  the  m<xle  of  administering  justice  U much  in  what  this  stale  of  things,  if  nut  obviaUHi,  must  necos* 
the  same  as  in  France.  The  (lolice  is  under  the  conirul  sarily  leriniiuite  ; and  hence  the  growing  dissativlactiun 
uf  a centra]  director,  a sub-dlrrctor  in  etu'b  piov.,  .and  »dh  the  budgets.  A nation  may  advantaKetiUsty  con- 
curnuiissaries  in  the  amimlissemruts.  Perhaps  no  r«mi.  tract  debt  during  war  ; but  a n.xllun  unable  during  peace 
try  has  so  little  crime  : only3,lll.*»individuiilf  were  in  eon.  to  provide  for  her  ex|tendilure  must  eitJier  retreuch  or 
linement  throughout  Kb>.  The  ■ysteini  of  pnsnn  discU  | preiotre  for  b;uikruplcy,  nr,  ix’rlinps,  revoUiiion  I 
plnie  and  correctional  |>cdice  are  admiralrlc.  No  meiidi-  rrovisioH  Jut  Ike  Pour,  ami  CkarilaNc  Itutituiioru.  — 
cant*  or  disorderly  person*  are  sufl'ered  to  ofTeml  the  Tlnmgli  ^upcrUni  b«!  discouraged,  and  mendlcaiiey  pu- 

iiublic  eye.  and  echiratiun  is  carefully  administered  to  nished,  the  Duu  h are  verv  charitable  and  lil>erai  in  their 
iivenile  (■(Tenders.  Thcr<>  is  no  imprisonment  for  de)>t,  support  uf  the  {Kior.  The  institutions  for  tlu*  relief  o(  the 
except  ill  the  case  of  dishonoured  bills.  (Dc  Cioei,  imligeittcoiisUtufAojpii'cs  for  the  ogedaiid  iiidim, orphan- 
pp.  121—124.  ; Ckambcrsj  Pari.  Heport,  1K37.)  Iiouses,  wurkhoUM**  C>t  town*  and  districts,  the  p<K>r  co* 

HfiiKhm.  — llv  the  last  census,  the  |iup.  was  dlvldcxl  Ionics,  and  private  charltalde  institutions,  'i'hc  fund*  fur 
into  i,fttl,71>M  (’rutestants,  KStl.b'JU  U.  i'athuUcs,  amt  ' their  support  are  mostly  derived  from  eiulow  ments  and  to. 
4->.4!<3  j(>ws,  besides  a few  thoiiHands  belonging  to  rvther  ! lunUrycontributiuus.  the  direct  tax  uut  being  mure  than 
cccts.  The  t’aiviniat  ur'Kelonncd  Church  of  IlulUiud  I about  i,Mgi,iait>(l.,  or  IftO.bOMf..  per  annum.  Uoxes.inviling 
is  professed  by  tlie  reigning  family  as  well  as  tlie  ! tiiedoiiatiuns  of  hy.passers  for  their  relief,  are  staiiuned  in 

r;r(*aicr  number  of  the  inhabitants,  and  Is  very  similar.  ! many  public  ways : the  establishment  ot  any  new  public 
n most  respects,  to  the  I’resbyterUn  church  uf  .Scotland,  work  excites  a fresh  call  on  behalf  uf  (he  |MH»r  ; and  a 
In  lH3a.  the  mimlrcr  uf  iwrsons  belonging  to  this  esta-  ' tax  of  almut  a pomiy  In  a shilling.  In  the  same  end.  is 
biishment  was  l,Mc,7()U.  It  may  therefuro  be*  called  the  levied  on  ticket*  to  all  place*  ol  puhhc  anniM’meiil. 
religion  of  the  state:  but  since  Holland  threw  ufT  the  The  hospitals,  luytums,  and  ulher  chariuihle  fuuiidaiions, 
yoke  uf  Spain,  It  has  always  ticen  dLiniguished  by  its  ore  very  numerous  in  the  towns:  in  .Aiusteidom  only 
religions  freedom  arvd  toleration,  and  al  this  moment.  ^ there  are  23.  {Chambers.} 

the  clergy  of  all  religions  (versnasions  receive  s.’ilarics  | An  instiuitluii  worthy  of  |>articnl.ir  mention  is  the  **  So- 
fmm  the  nuhlic  pnrs<!.  The  ministers  of  the  Dutch  re-  j clety  for  the  I'ronmtlon  of  the  I'tibhe  Good.”  an  osmh'U 
formed  church  are  allotted  to  certain  districts  in  pro-  I ation  which  originated  in  17^4  with  a fi-w  tK'iievulria 
jiortioii  to  tho  |>op.  ; there  being  1 pastor  generally  to  1 individuals,  but  w hicb  has  imw  ‘i2U  brandies  throughout 
alHiut  every  2,0d0  or  3,000  peonic.  Their  Miiutmytn  sa-  Ihilhuid.  and  is  siippuried  by  14,UX>  member*,  each  of 
lary  is  2t)0/. ; their  fNmrmHm  »U.  The  sum  ex  (vended  in  j whom  pays  a small  sum  — about  Ids.  — yearly.  Giuler  the 
occleslastlcai  stipends,  in  ItMii,  was  1,737, <*0(i  gmlders.  ! direction  of  thi*  society,  savings’  banks,  libraries,  schools 
The  MiiHan/  /-'orcc amounts, at  presimt,  to  about  4^,000  of  various  kinds,  including  those  fur  the  higher  branches 
mm;  but  In  time  of  war  it  may  bo  readily  raised  to  of  knowledge.  Ac.,  are  established ; priz***  and  rewards 
70,iMg>.  It  is  mwiiitaiiied  by  vulutilary  enrolment,  or  by  are  given  fur  *u|H‘rior  essay*,  works  of  art,  nr  acts  of 
engagements  fur  a limited  time,  .vul  aurnnenb'd  by  the  re-  humanity;  and  in  the  winter  se.nsoQ.  public  lecture's  on 
call  of  those  who  have  served,  and  bv  calling  out  the  literary,  scientHic,  nr  moral  subjects  are  deliteml.  Tho 
militia,  which  latter  Ixwly  is  composetl  of  all  tho  youth  establikiuneiils  of  this  Hwiety  formerly  extended  into  Bel- 
between  the  ages  of  19  and  23.  The  princi|kal  fortreftses.  ginin  ; but  since  the  revolution  of  INVt,  tiicy  have  mostly 
rw'Xt  to  l.uxomburg,  are  Maeslridit,  Itreda,  Ik-rgeii-op.  ceawxi  to  exist  in  Hint  country.  (cAnmZ«crs,  pp.  14— ]*» 
Zoom,  Hois-le-Duc,  Flushing,  ami  tlic  Udder.  Luxcni-  IH,  3>^. ; SichvtU's  Kcyurls.) 

burg  U at  present  garrisoued  by  rrusslan  troojif.  Among  the  classes  able  to  labour,  a state  uf  even 
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Kre«t  arv  ir.aito  by  the  I tlwniniit:  |Hi|HiSatNit> 

t>i  avoid  it.  No  Aonir  or  «b-f(f.ulati<>ii  nUai  iion  t<>or|)hH:i 
rs.-itiltklimi-ntn.  'I'heri*  Are  ^ Kr>-.vl  HorktioiiM**  for  ttie 
u itole  of  niiU.nfd,  uiw  at  .Xinklerdani,  another  at  MUi- 
dli'burte.  and  the  third  at  N'ieim‘>reket-A,  In  finmin- 
Ill  Iheie  the  inmate*  work  at  Imnn*.  A c.  ; the  *exe* 
are  kept  ttnctly  M‘par.it«-tl ; the  fiMxl  is  rerv  inferior  and 
somew  hat  sraiitv.  the  einthinjt  csiarse:  ami  the  inmatet 
Are  not  ftitf<‘re«l  to  |tn  abriud.  All  lx‘>:u:irs  are  appre- 
hendiH]  br  the  (Mdiee  ; if  aKed  or  itiArm.  they  are  sent  to 
(hr  workhoiiM^.  — if  .able  to  work,  to  (lir  peii.al  CMlMni«*t. 
In  the  latter  e«tabli«him-iit<,  the  |><iii(N*rs  UlKmr  with  the 
spade,  in  briek-makin};.  or  In  ni.iimfu-tiirrs.  (oiard<  on 
hi>rM>lias'k,  who  {>.itr<i|  the  iemnd.vries  of  tlm  r<dony  ; 
reward^  given  to  those  who  bring  ImcK  any  colonist  titat 
has  attempted  to  escape ; and  a uniform  tlre«*.  are  the 
means  Adoptv<d  to  prevent  deM*riiuu  from  these  settle* 
iiients. 

/'wWfr  Friuralum  — Ptihlic  Prrtt  — Holland  has  been 
Tniich  and  d«*ser»e«lly  celebrate*!  for  iU  system  of  public 
education.  lit  l-'tigl-ind. in  IstS.only  I in  II  *>r the  )M>p.  was 
reieiviiig  prtm.try  instnietinn:  In  the  }>uuh  prors.  of 
Dri'tithcand  Oter.Ysi>el.  in  t’vVi,  thejiro|x'rtion  wasalKiut 
1 inb>./Jirp<'rirTNJ’,  i.' ad^tqttc.SfC.  p.103.' ; 
and  throughout  noU;md  generallr  it  is  I In  k.  iTierr  is 
scarcely  a child  lb  years  uM.  of'  sound  intelleet,  w ho 
cannot  both  rea*l  nndwrlti*;  idninst  every  one  ri*ceiveii 
instruction  at  stnne  jH-rlod,  the  ex|>ense  of  which  is  for 
the  most  (uirt,  and  in  some  Instxiu'cs  entirety,  defray***! 
by  the  stale,  without  the  Ineuh^atnm  of  any  particular 
religious  crec*l ; the  interference  of  the  goremment  being 
exerted  only  to  exclude  impr*naT  and  inr«»Tnp**tent  teach- 
era,  and  to  regulate  thr  mode  of  histrucllnn  by  a system 
of  ins|M*ction. 

Th«’  «le[*.irtment  of  etlnration  Is  nmler  the  superlntend- 
enci*  of  the  minister  of  the  interior,  a«slkted  by  the  In- 
spe«  tor-gen*‘ral  of  instrmilon,  from  whom  ati  changes 
and  net*'  regul.ilions  emanate.  *1*he  iiispeetimi  of  schools 
is  devolved  thiefly  upon  l«K'.al  in»i>e**tors,  of  whom  there 
are  “fi,  or  one  f*«r  eacli  wIkhvI  district  Into  which  the 
kingdom  is  dividi*d.  I'K*'***  hispin  tors  are  assisted  hy 
local  boar*U  ; and  each  insravtor  is  re<|>onsiljle  to  the 
provim-ial  boanl  for  tlie  i tbrirncy  of  the  stdiools  within 
nls  district;  the  provincial  itoar*!  la'lng  ito-lf  retpons* 
ilde  fur  its  pnK'ceiiings  to  the  minister  of  thr  Interior 
and  the  insyM*ct(>r-general.  In  tloll.uid,  no  ]>erson  can 
oiM’n  a public  srhttol,  or  eTcn  re*  rive  private  mipiU, 
w ithout  first  having  received  a rertiticate  of  his  ability  to 
(each,  granted  after  inquiry  and  examination  by  a hoard 
nf  rxaiiilncrs  ettnsisling  of  itUtrirt  surveyors,  who  meet 
for  this  iin|Mirtaiit  piiq*ose.  'I'hu  hoard  gr.ants  four  sorts 
ofcerlitii  at*-*  ; hut  one  only  Is  grant<'d  at  .a  time  ; and  to 
obtain  the  liighest  certidcate.  four  succcs*ive  exainin* 
atiMiis  must  be  umlt*rgone  at  dUTcrent  intervals.  ILiving 
obtaiue*!  hU  eertiflcaie,  the  r.-utdidate  must  next  apply  for 
k-.ave  to  o|>en  a ss-hool  t«>  the  scIkkiI  committee  of  the 
town  or  district  In  which  he  proposes  to  establish  it,  who 
do  not  grant  his  request  unU*ss  wkien  they  think  such 
a*hlUional  school  Is  really  roq^uirrd.  Very  grave  doubts 
have  been  and  may  Ire  entertained  as  to  the  policy  of  this 
last  regulation,  Imt  there  can  lie  nuoe  os  to  the  policy  of 
subjecting  all  persons  intending  In  open  schools  to  the 
necessity  of  undergoing  an  examination  as  to  their  Btness. 
The  utility  and  importance  of  this  regulation  are  alike 
obvious  and  undoubted ; and  we  have  no  hesitation  In 
saying,  that  its  adoption  In  this  country  would  do  ten 
limes  more  to  Improve  rducaUon  than  all  the  measures 
that  have  b**en  a*io|desi  with  respect  to  it  during  the  last 
century.  'I'hc  district  inspectors  assemble  three  times  a 
yeAT  In  the  chief  town  of  their  respective  provs.,  where 
they  hold  a conference,  each  Inspe^or  making  a report, 
ill  the  presence  of  the  provincial  governor,  on  the  state 
nf  education  In  his  district  Sometimes  the  government 
assembles  a council  at  the  Hague,  consisting  of  deputies 
from  each  provincial  board  of  education,  when  every 
thing  pertaining  to  the  system  is  discussed  and  reviewed 
in  pressmee  of  the  minister  of  the  Interior  and  the  Inspec- 
tor-general. {Cotuim.  on  Education  in  tioliand j Eng. 
Trons.  ; irc*f«ms/cr  Review,  No.  Iri.,  ftc.) 

In  IKi.'v,  there  were,  in  Holland,  2,f02  primary  schools 
(S.I90  public,  and  C>42  private),  attended  by  5(>4.'1.V0 
pupils,  whirse  instruction  cost  the  state  bancs,  or 

I fr.  'AS  cent.  e,ach.  In  the  same  year  there  were  M I.atin 
tchooU,  altendsHl  by  I.2AA  students,  and  costing  the 
stale  fr.,  or  63  fr.  b3  cent,  each  individual.  There 

are  3 universities those  of  I.eyden,  Utrecht,  and 
tironin^n,  — which,  with  the  athenaeum  of  h'raneker 
In  FricMand,  had,  in  the  above  year,  i,&7l  students,  the 
ex|M*m«  to  the  state  of  whoso  education  was  613,140  fr., 
or  Kifi  fr.  V-  cent.  each.  Ily  the  royal  ordinance  of  1815. 
an  athennim  was  to  be  established  In  G of  the  9 provs.  ; 
liiit.  cxrr{Hing  that  of  Kraneker,  already  named,  only  one, 
at  Uarderwyk  In  GueUlcrIand.  is  supported  by  the  state. 
There  are  two  normal  schools  for  the  e«mratlon  of 
teachers  in  Ihiliand  ; one  at  Groningen  for  the  N.  provs., 
and  the  other  at  Haarlem  for  the  centre  an*i  S.  of  Holland. 


The  primnrv  srho*>ls  are  divide<|  into  .frmeis,  or  poor, 
anil  Ttunk  n.  nr  ii(t*-nne«liate,  scbnnls.  In  biKh  pretty 
much  the  s.a?iie  kind  nf  instnicliim  is  .affnrde*!.  incliKling 
re.odlng.  wrilimr,  arilhnietir.  geograpliy,  the  histurv  *>l 
HriHaiul,  am)  viwal  music ; luit  the  lalt*  r are  attrnJivl  l>y 
th«-  cliihlrsm  of  |»arcuts  .above  tite  rtimlllitm  of  the  piKir. 
and  the  fee.  though  still  very  IrlHiiig,  is  stwnewhat 
higher.  In  the  ponr-*cluM)ls,  ns  in  nil  the  rest,  a small 
sum  is  generally  paid,  and  in  many  Instances  daily, 
by  the  i»arcnts  of  the  children  educated.  This  cir- 
cumstaucr  dues  not  retard  the  progress  of  education 
amongst  thi*  |Mtor.  but  has  |>erhaps  rather  a contrary 
1 rffret,  iiiasinui-h  as  it  remuvi's  th.at  sense  of  d<  gradation 
.which  fr(K]uen(ly  associates  itself  with- thr  notion  of 
' r«*ceirtng  rlecnnvsynary  Inslrticliou.  No  law,  at  In 
, Vrussia,  exists  in  lluiuiul  dir*vtiv  cmpelling  parents 
to  send  their  rhildri'n  to  schmd ; ^>ut  the  |HM»r  arc  not 
: allowed  relief  from  the  public  funds  unless  they  comply 
witli  this  regulalinn.  There  is,  however,  little  m'cst 
] of  such  a proviso,  siiu'e  n just  sense  of  the  great  value  oi 
; etlticalinu  is  fouml  toexist  auKuig-t  all  rlasH*s.  {Sirholit'i 
\ Uepoit.)  In  the  suix'rior  private  schools.  German, 
French,  Knglisli,  and  oilier  modem  languages  are 
< taught,  in  addition  to  tlie  ordinary  elementary  liraitehes 
I of  knowledge.  In  the  l^atiu  seh*K>U,  which  are  anaJo- 
I goiis  to  the  gj/tniioita  of  Germany  and  the  colleges  nf 
I Vrancr,  iMiplls  are  lnt(rurti*d  in  l.atin  ami  Gre*'k,  the 
miMlern  langudges.  mathematics,  ]diyfics.  geographv,  Id.s- 
' tory.  Aud  the  other  higher  branches  of  etlucatiim,  (*>r  the 
; mokt  (>arl  ns  pr«-p.arattiry  to  their  studies  at  the  aihenieums 
I or  miive^fiU***. 

I In  thesr*  seininaries,'*^uplU  of  all  religious  persua- 
; sioii*  are  rcceiv***!  indiscriminately,  and  at  staled  time* 
atleiul  their  res{>ective  clergymen  for  religious  in*lrue> 
i tion.  The  innnitori.it  system  of  (e^iching  is  scarrelv  at 
all  introduced.  Ttic  public  mIhhiU.  like  the  public 
. charities,  make  little  nr  no  outward  display.  arKi  are 
' cfuiilucteil  **n  the  mml  righl  system  of  economy.  The 
; rdiclcnry  of  th*‘ ehmientnry  Insirnelion  supplleo  by  the 
sehoolt  in  Holland  U umversallv  admitted;  but,  with 
all  its  fxtadlence,  ihe  course  ecfucotion  rotnnrise*  only 
the  more  <‘Ieim*iitary  divisions  of  nu-ntal  culture ; thb 
study  of  philosophy,  of  the  principles  of  ixditlcs  and 
political  economy,  of  the  higher  broivches  of  literature  — 
of  all  those  pursuits,  in  short,  that  (cud  to  expanit  ami 
elevate  the  miml.  Is  comparatively  neglecle*'.  Still, 
however,  it  Is  atmudantly  certain,  that  tlie  low  stale  *>f 
the  higher  bnuiches  of  literature  in  Holland  U not  owing 
to  anv  defetts  In  the  svsteiii  of  education,  but  to  the 
vexatious  refti.aims  lalA  on  the  frcHxUim  of  the  pri*»*. 
Neither  |>olUirat  nor  moral  science  can  Oourish  whete 
the  press  is  restricted;  and  In  Holland,  no  Ivook,  news- 
papier,  or  even  s*»  much  as  a handbill  can  be  printed 
without  a lii*rnse,  spt'cUlly  granted  on  aiipIlcatUwi. 
I'hcn’  am  in  I luilaiui  1 1 literary  jovirnals,  but  'mly  J or 
3 rise  aliove  Insiguillcance.  There  are,  also,  some  roll- 
ginns  journals,  a lew  almanacs,  and  *,t5  newspa|>ers.  hot 
none  of  the  latter  de*orv**»  to  bo  cite*l.  and  some  of  them 
are  mere  trailing  circulars.  Certainly,  however,  the 
Hollanders  of  the  present  day  are  nowise  inferior  la 
their  ancestors  in  the  *lays  of  Erasmus  and  Gndiiis. 
The  dllTercnt  drevunstaners  under  which  they  are  placed 
accounts  for  the  wide  difference  beCworn  them.  Ite- 
move  the  shackles  from  the  freedom  of  the  press,  popu- 
larise the  govorimicnt,  and  give  free  scope  to  geniiu  and 
Invention,  and  we  venture  to  say,  that  the  literature  of 
Holland  will  again  rank  with  thu  Arst  to  Europe. 

The  Dutch  school  of  painting  has  attained  to  great 
celebrity.  Its  masters  excel  chledy  in  delineations  of 
common  life,  and  animated  objects : In  accuracy  and 
excellence  of  colouring,  and  the  management  of  liglit 
and  shade,  they  arc  surpassed  by  none.  But  the  subjects 
of  their  pictures  are,  not  unfreqiieiitly,  so  very  morse, 
vulgar,  and  low,  as  to  tie.  in  many  respects,  the  antitkeie* 
of  tliose  of  the  Italian  school.  Ttie  Dutch  school  ran 
boast  of  Rembrandt,  Ti*niers,  Jan  Steen,  Ostade,  Gerard 
Dow,  Micris,  Ac.:  lirsides  whom,  Wouvermans,  I'aul 
Potter,  ^rghent,  and  Kuysdael  excel  in  landscaprs 
and  rattle  ; Vnude*rveUle  and  Backhuysro  in  sea-vis*ws; 
and  Weenlx,  Hundekoeter,  Vandenhe}*dcn.  Heemskirk. 
Breohrl,  &c.  in  other  dctiartmcnts.  Manv  of  the  lM.*st 
worxs  belonging  to  this  school  are  to  be  found  In 
Holland,  and  ckpocially  In  the  galleries  of  the  Hague, 
Amsterdam,  and  other  chief  towns.  The  Dutch  are  fond 
of  music,  but  they  do  not  excel  In  It.  {De  Cioel,  pp.  W— 
102.  : Ckambert ; ytnrray't  Handbook.) 

/V*p/c.  their  Cutlowt,  Jc t)f  about  S.fiOO.COO  inhab. 

In  Holland  (exclusive  nf  LuxenilHirg)  in  1831.  I.90h,(X*0 
were  Dutch,  'iJM.l.tmO  Walloons  or  Flemings.  252, ikX)  of 
Gerinan  descent,  150.000  Frisons,  and  50,iViO  Jews.  iJour^ 
nnl  de  Travaut.  He.)  In  stature,  the  Dutch  are  much 
the  same  ai  tlie  l-!ng1lsh  ; the  women  are  comparativeiv 
taller  than  the  men  ; they  ore  decidedly  handsome,  ana. 
when  young,  have  naturally  gutnl  complexious,  which 
they  might  preserve  to  a laU*r  iverlod.  did  they  lake  mc»re 
exercise  In  the  open  air.  and  aiiandoo  some  injurious 
cii.ii.tr.s,  such  us  the  Inct^uuu  use  of  the  chaH^'pied,  a 
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t)OX  of  bumlnp  poit,  which  nrromji.tnipti  them  every 
where.  •*  Nothiug,"  mj#  Sir.  Nlehi  tls,  “r*n  exceed  the 
cleaniineu,  the  ^•eri'onnl  projiriety,  nmt  the  apparent 
comfort  of  (he  |>eo|>lc  of  llollatul.  t did  not  lee  a hnu«e 
or  fence  out  of  rc)>idr,  or  a ^ard«*n  that  was  not  carefully 
cultivated.  We  met  no  ra|t|?ixl  or  dirty  peraonc,  nor  any 
drunken  man;  ncithi-r  did  1 »ct«  any  indication  tliat 
<lrunkennc<»  ii  the  vin*  of  any  portion  of  the  f>cuplo.  I 
wai  aaaureti  that  ha«tardy  was  alnio«t  unknown  ; and  aU 
though  we  were,  during  all  hours  of  the  day.  much  in  the 

fiuhllc  ihorougltrares,  we  taw  only  two  beggars,  and  they 
n matmert  and  appearance  scarcely  canic  within  the 
designation.  Tiie  I)utch  peoftle  ujtpt'ar  to  be  strongly 
attached  to  their  government,  and  tew  countries  possess 
a population  In  which  the  domestic  and  social  duties  are 
discharge  with  such  constancy.  A icruptdouseronmny. 
and  cautious  foresight,  ii'cm  to  Ito  the  characteristic  vlr» 
tuesuf  every  class.  To  tps’iid  their  full  annual  income 
is  accounlen  a species  of  crime.  The  same  systematic 
prudence*  pervades  every  part  of  the  romniunlty,  agricul- 
tural arKi  commercial ; and  thus  the  Dutch  people  are 
enabled  to  bear  tip  the  moat  formidable  pnysical 

diificulties,  and  to  si'ciirc  a larger  amount  of  individual 
comfort  than  probably  exists  In  any  other  country.” 
(Kijiort  on  (kr  Poor  of  UiMand,  fn  IK3S.) 

The  women  arc  very  domestic  in  their  habiU,  and 
cjsrry  cleanliness  iit  their  houses  to  the  greatest  possible 
extemt : though  personal  cleanliness  aoes  not  always 
receive  the  s.une  attention.  The  ancient  national  cos- 
tume, the  witle  bres.-ches,  full  prltlcoats,  and  broad  bat, 
are  now  mostly  conhne<i  to  the  fishers  and  peasantry  ; in 
the  towns,  the  pwple dress  liko  the  French  and  Knglish. 
The  most  remarkable  clement  of  costume  in  use  is  the 
head-<iress  of  the  Friesland  women.  The  Utter,  wlio  [ 
arc  tiic  descendants  of  the  ancient  Fritii,  so  often  re- 
ferred to  by  1'adtus,  and  whose  blue  eyes,  flaxen  hair, 
and  fresh  ruddy  complexions  di*darc  them  to  Ik*  of  the 
(fothic  race  in  pc*rhaps  its  greatest  purity,  we.ar  on 
both  sUlet  of  the  he;id  large  plates  of  gold  or  silver,  con- 
nected together  by  a band  of  the  same  metal  passing 
behind,  and  ornamented  with  two  singular  ap]K*mlugcs, 
of  a ram’s-horn  shape,  to  which  are  attached  |M>mlaots  of 
varioiu  kimls.  The  whole  is  covered  by  a rich  cap  of 
lace:  it  not  imfrrauently  costs  IG/.  nr  2<V..  and  often 
composes  the  whole  down  of  a Friesland  rirl.  I'ho 
Dutch,  though  in  general  frugal,  live  well  and  subst.xn- 
tiaily.  Coffei*.  tea.  lK*er,  and  native  gin,  but  especially  the 
lint,  .irc  the  favourite  drinks  : the  tobacco-pltw  is  in  uni- 
versal use  amongst  all  classes.  The  houses  in  the  tow'ui 
do  not  aim  at  any  external  grandeur,  and  arc  in  gener.d 
plalnir  furnished ; but  those  who  can  affiird  It  are  c.x- 
tremcly  fund  of  collecting  china,  and  other  kinds  of  cu- 
riosities. The  iuiatji,  nr  pleasure-houses  forming  the  re- 
sidences of  nXired  merch.xnts,  are  mostly  built  on  the 
same  plan.  ” These  edilicet  are  usually  of  brick,  plas- 
tercHl  and  panted  to  look  as  trim  and  tidr  as  if  Just 
taken  out  of  a box ; and,  with  their  close-shaven  bit  of 
la«'n  In  front,  their  narrow  wet  ditch  separating  the  do- 
main from  the  public  thoroughfare,  their  little  .bridge, 
dashing  wooden  gatew:^,  clusters  of  dahlias,  fVesh  painted 
summer-house,'^  Ac.  form  the  beau-fd^aJ  of  a Dutch- 
man's wishes.  On  the  gateway  there  is  invariably  some 
motto.  Indicative  of  the  taste  or  temper  of  the  owner. 

The  Dutch  are  verr  regular  In  thetr  bahits  t precision, 
decorum,  and  a fixed  routine  govern  every  thing.  In- 
toxicatlon  is,  generally  speaking,  very  rare ; but  in  Sep- 
tember an  annual  festiral  takes  place,  which  lasts  for  10 
dar,  during  which  great  excesses  are  said  to  be  con> 
muted.  So  soon,  however,  this  festival  terminates, 
the  peoDlo  return  at  once  to  their  former  habits  of  so- 
briety till  the  next  yearly  occasion.  Tholr  amiisementi 
are  not  very  Intellectual,  nor  do  they  include  many  sports 
out  of  doors.  They  are  mostly  similar  to  the  entertain- 
ments afforded  by  the  tea-gardens  and  sccondair  the- 
atrical establishments  In  Jr^gland.  (t'Aam^'rs;  LcUret 
tur  !<i  HvUande.) 

HiUoru.  — In  the  time  of  the  Romans,  Holland  was 
inhabited  chiefly  by  the  Batatri  and  Frisii,  the  former  of 
whom,  after  the  conquest  of  Belgium  by  Julius  Osar, 
concluded  an  alliance  with  the  Unmans.  This  was  after- 
wards silently  changed  into  subjection  to  Home,  and  it 
is  said  that  ( laudius  Drustu,  a Koman  governor,  about 
the  beginning  of  the  Christian  icra,  erect^  the  first  dyke 
to  ward  off  the  encroachments  of  the  sea.  In  the  rripi 
of  VitelliuB,  the  Batavians  endeavoured  uniuccessfuily 
to  throw  off  the  Koman  yoke;  In  the  ‘id  cenlnr)',  their 
country  was  overrun  by  the  S.ixons;  In  the  ><th  it  was 
conquered  by  Charles  Martel ; and  it  subsequently 
formed  a part  of  the  dominions  of  Charlemagne.  From 
the  lOth  to  the  Hth  century,  the  Netherlands  were 
divided  into  many  petty  sovereignties,  under  tlie  dukes 
of  Brabant,  the  counts  of  Holland  and  Flanders,  Ac  in 
13H3.  however,  by  marriages  and  iKherwise,  the  whole 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  dukes  of  liurgundy  ; thence 
to  the  house  of  Austria ; and  lastly,  In  1M*<,  under  the 
rule  of  the  Kmp.  Charles  V.  The  union  with  Spain  was 
a most  unfortunate  event  for  Holland.  The  Dutch  had 
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long  lK*en  in  (he  enjojmrent  of  many  political  nghts  and 
privileges:  they  luul  «-xtensive  fisheries  mid  trade,  and 
they  had  for  the  niobt  part  embraced  the  diictrines  of 
the  early  reformers.  Philip  II.,  who  regarded  the  pri- 
vileges enjoyed  by  the  Dutch  as  usurpations  on  his 
own  prerogative,  and  who  detested  the  refuimed  faith, 
resolved  to  ri*cover  the  former,  and  to  suppress  or  ex- 
lir]>a(e  the  latter.  To  aeeomiillsh  (his  puriviw.  he  sent, 
in  Fcniinand  de  Tohxlo.  Duke  of  Alva,  with  a 

powerful  army  into  the  I-ow  Countries.  But  the  pro- 
scriptions and  massacres  with  wiiich  this  sanguiuary 
though  able  soldier  filled  the  country,  failed  of  their  ob- 
ji*ct.  The  Dutch,  Instead  of  lieing  sulidued,  were  nt 
length  driven  Into  open  relwllion.  The  malecontents 
ca|Huretl  the  Driel  in  I57‘J ; and  after  a struggle  un- 
equalled for  duration,  for  the  sacrifiees  it  Impost^  on  the 
wcjiker  party,  and  for  (he  iuit>ortancc  of  its  results,  the 
inde|H*ndcnce  of  the  republic  was  acknow  lcged  by  Spain  in 
IGO!),  Kxrt'pt  that  it  was  otvasionally  darkened  by  internal 
feuds,  the  naif  century  that  8Utc«*eded  this  event  is  tlio 
brightest  in  the  Dutco  annals.  The  commerce  of  Hoi. 
land  attained  to  an  unrivalled  magnitude:  and  while  the 
extended  her  colonics  and  conquests  over  some  of  the 
most  valuable  provinces  In  the  K.  and  NV.  Intlies,  she 
successfully  rt'sisted  the  nttaeksnf  l.,ouU  XIV.,  coutenUed 
with  Kngland  for  the  empire  of  the  tea,  and  was  Justly 
regarded  as  one  of  the  bulwarks  of  the  Priitestant  faith. 

From  the  d(*a(h  of  Imuis  XIV.  down  to  the  French 
revolution,  the  influence  of  Holland  gradually  declined, 
not  so  much  from  any  decay  of  her  ow'n  resources,  as  fmm 
the  growth  of  commerce  and  manufartnres  In  other 
states,  es)»ocia]]y  In  Fngland.  The  policy  of  Holland 
had  Inns  been  |K*accrul ; tmt  that  could  not  protect  her 
from  being  «>vrrrun  by  revolutionary  Fnaiice.  In  18o6 
the  was  erected  into  a kingdom  fur  Louis,  a brother  of 
Napoleon;  and,  on  the  downfall  of  the  biter,  she  was 
unittxl  with  Belgium,  and  fonn«xl  into  o kingdom,  under 
the  f.imily  of  Orange,  the  founders  of  her  Ul>erties.  But 
this  union  was  never  cordial.  The  Dutch  and  Belgians 
are,  in  fact,  totally  dissimilar  in  their  religion,  character, 

' and  pursuits  ; ana  tlte  connection  between  them  was  dis- 
I solved  by  the  revolt  ofthe  Ih-lglant  soon  after  the  French 
I rcTolullon  of  l«30.  Hollmul,  therefore,  has  now  pretty 
' nearly  the  same  limits  ns  ivefore  her  occupation  by  the 
French  In  I7U5.  Tlio  King.  William  I..  abdicated  tho 
throne  in  favour  of  his  eldest  son  William,  now  Wil- 
liam II..  in  1S.10-  (Dc  Ciort.  7)<*srr.  (iVogr.  Ilittoriqur, 
S(C.  pp.  9 — If).;  Diet,  (i^ogr. ; Cbam/trr$,  S(C.) 

H()LLAND  (NKW).  AVc  Austraua. 

HOLSTEIN,  a duchy  at  Ihc  N.W.  extremity  of  Ger- 
many, lK‘1anglng  to  Denmark,  boundixl  W.  by  the  North 
Sea.  S.  by  the  Kibe,  K.  by  tho  Bailie,  and  N.  by  Sles- 
wlck.  It  is  of  n compact  form,  rnmpri.Hing  an  ari*a  of 
about  3,330  sq.  m.  ; and  had  in  ISlt  a pop-  of  43.'>,A2H. 
Surfare  and  soil  considerably  diversldevl ; the  U.  part  Is 
somewhat  hilly,  and.  besides  fertile  tibins,  has  wmals, 
lakes,  and  picturesque  scenery : the  middle  part  Is  enm- 
p.xratlvcly  barren,  and  is  in  manr  parts  covered  with 
heath  ; the  W.  district  along  the  Rlw*.  and  the  German 
Ocean,  consists  principally  of  flat,  low-lying,  rich  marsh 
land,  secured  by  dykes  and  sluices  against  the  overflow- 
ings of  the  sea.  Principal  rivers  Ellw  and  Stor ; the 
only  lake  worth  notice  is  that  of  Ploen.  The  canal 
of  Kiel  separates  the  duchy  from  Sleswkk,  and  Is  of 
great  importance,  as  well  for  Inland  as  for  foreign  navi- 
gation. Kixu)  The  lat.  of  Holstein  being  tne  same 
as  that  of  the  N.of  Englaod,  iu  productions  are  also 
similar,  cunslstinc  of  wheat,  barley,  and  oaU ; potatoes, 
hemp  and  flax,  with  hems  and  fruit,  Ar. ; but  it  is  chiefly 
celebrated  for  its  excellent  cattle  and  horses,  raised  in 
largo  numbers  hi  the  luxuriant  iiaiturei  of  the  marsh- 
land. and  which  are  an  important  article  of  export.  Tho 
half-dried  beef,  so  almndont  In  Ihunburg,  and  which  is 
decidedly  superior  to  any  thing  of  the  sort  met  with  In 
this  country,  is  principally  derived  from  Holstein.  Agri- 
culture has  been  much  Improved ; and  the  country  being 
in  many  parts  enclosed  and  well  cultivated,  is  little  in- 
I ferior.  in  appearance,  to  the  best  districts  of  England. 

I Minerals  not  very  important.  Lime  Is,  however,  met 
' with  ; and  there  is  a brine  spring  at  Odersloe.  Fishing 
j is  prosecuted  to  some  extent  along  the  coasts.  The  only 
I im|>ortant  tea-port  Is  Aliona,  near  Hamburg.  Gluck- 
I statU,  a much  smaller  sea-(M)rt,  siuiatvxl  lower  down  the 
Elbe,  is  the  cap.  of  the  duchy  ; but  the  states  (see  Den- 
MARX)  meet  at  lUehoe,  a town  of  A.GOO  inhab.  The  other 
princip.tl  towns  arc  Rendtburg  and  Kiel.  Exclusive  of 
cattle  and  horses,  wheat,  oats,  biuley.  Ac.,  with  butter 
and  cheese,  are  exported.  Manufactures,  excepting  those 
carried  on  at  Alton*,  unimportant. 

HOLYHEAD  (in  Webb  Cccr-Gyhi,  “the  castle  of 
Gybi”),  a sea-port,  pari,  bor.,  market  town,  and  par.  of 
N.  Wales,  on  a iK-nInsiiIn  althe  W.  extremity  oftnclsle 
and  CO.  Anglesey,  K in.  W.  Bangor,  f»7  m.  W.  Llver|^tool. 
and  224  m.  N.w.  London;  kt.  53^  17'  N.,  Imig.  4“ 
.3.V  W.  Fop.  of  par:. In  ls3l.  4,‘/*2.  The  j>enlii»uk.  on 
the  N.  side  of  which  the  town  stands,  and  which  it  iTi«n- 
lated  nt  high  w.itcr, ends,  towards  the  sea. in  an  inimeu'« 
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pr<<c1plc*  of  •orpenUne  rock,  hollowed  oul  here  and  ibore 
intonmt  manitAcont  earn,  (he  hauiili  of  almoat  Innu- 
merable ica-fowl.  The  (own  U clean  and  well  paved. 
romprUing  two  mala,  and  K'veral  crou  ttrecU  ; it  bo*  a 
fine  open  tnarket-plocc,  public  bathi,  government  esta- 
bllihmamU.  &c.,  and  coduIiii  many  tuperlor  reaklencet. 
The  church,  formerly  collegiate,  and  now  In  the  patron- 
age of  Jeaut  College,  Oxford,  it  nil  embattled  cruciform 
atructure,  In  the  decorated  Knglith  ttyle,  with  a Muare 
tower  and  low  ateeple ; and  the  churchyard  U mcloMd 
hr  a low  wall,  aoid  to  have  formed  part  of  a Roman  for- 
t^Acation.  There  are  olio  four  place*  of  worship  for  dU- 
•entert,  a free  achool,  eatoblUhed  in  1745.  and  aevcral 
other  day  and  Sunday  schooli,  furnUhing  iastructlou  to  a 
great  many  children.  Holyhood  has  no  particular  branch 
of  commerce  or  manufacture;  Its  importance  prlodpollv 
depends  upon  its  being,  next  to  Liverpool  and  Bristol, 
the  chief  reoort  of  passmgert  to  and  from  Ireland.  The 
erection  of  the  Menol  Bridge,  the  iraprorement  of  the 
llolrheod  rood,  and  gbo  establUhmcnt  of  • team-packets 
to  nublin,  caused  a great  increase  uf  the  Intercourse  by 
Holyhead.  But  the  removal  of  the  London  and  Dublin 
mall  packets  to  Liverpool.  In  15.1K,  greatly  diminished  the 
number  of  passengers  by  this  route.  (Amnd.  Hfp-)  One 
mail  p.ocket,  however,  still  continues  to  run  ; aud  there 
is  considerable  business  in  ibipbuiUling  and  in  the  roast- 
ing trade.  • I'he  harbour,  which  forms  a basin  In  the 
shape  of  a horse-shoe,  used  to  dry  at  low  water ; but 
great  e fib  its  hare  been  mode  of  late  years  to  Improve  it  i 
and  a pier  has  been  projected  about  300  fathoms  Into  the 
sea,  having  13ft.  water  at  Its  head  at  low  springs.  This 
pier,  fonn^  on  the  rocky  island  of  St.  Gybl.  Is  Joined  to 
the  town  by  a swivel  bridge,  and  at  its  other  extremity  U 
a lighthouse.  The  peninsula  of  Holyhead  is  terminated 
by  a high  rocky  promontory  called  the  S.  Stark,  sur- 
mounted by  a lighthouse,  with  a revolving  light,  311  ft. 
above  low-water  mark.  The  Skerries,  a small  Island 
7 m.  N.  of  Holyhead,  Is  also  marked  by  a lighthouse.  The 
town  of  Uolynead,  with  a small  lurroudin^  sulmrb,  is  a 
pari.  bor.  contributory  to  Beaumaris,  which  returns  1 
mem.  to  the  11.  ofC.  Markets  on  Saturday.  (.YicAof- 
um'$  Catnb.  Guide ; Botmd.  Hep.,  he.) 

HOLY  ISLAND  (an.  /.mdi^/amc),  a peninsula, 
wholly  InsulatMl  at  high  water,  on  the  K.F..  coast  of 
England,  co.  Durham,  ward  Islondshire,  11  m.  S.K. 
Berwirk-on-Tweed.  Area,  3330  acres:  pop.,  in  1S3I, 
830.  Its  form  Is  (hot  of  an  irregular  four-sided  ilgure, 
more  than  half  of  It  towards  the  N.  being  covered  with 
sand,  and  abounding  with  rabbit-burrows:  the  re- 
mainder, however,  has  been  very  productive  since  its 
cnclnsure  In  17'JM.  The  prospect  from  the  island  is 
extremely  b<*autiful,  commanding  vb>ws.  northward,  of 
Berwii'k.  and  of  Bomtiorough  t'astle.  at  nearly  the 
same  dist.incc.  southward.  At  the  S.W.  angle  of  the 
island  is  a small  Ashing  village,  formerly  more  exten- 
sive. near  which  oro  a small  liarliour  and  an  old  castle, 
situated  on  a high  conical  rork,  of  primitive  forma-  i 
tloD.  The  inhabs-  ore  rhieAy  rngagini  during  winter  in  i 
catching  lobsters  for  the  London  market,  and  at  other  i 
times  in  getting  end,  ling,  and  haddock.  Limestone,  ' 
cool,  and  iron  ore  are  abundant;  but  the  InAux  of  the 
tide  makes  the  working  of  thum  exceedingly  lalKirious.  i 
The  great  glory  of  the  Island,  highly  rKleeiiica  by  Anglo- 
Saxon  schtuars,  Is  the  abb<'y  (witli  its  cimiu'ctetl  church),  ' 
formerly  the  residence  of  many  literary  monks.  It  was 
founded  by  SC.  Ardan  in  63.1,  under  the  patronage  of  Os- 
wald, king  of  Northumbria,  who  erected  I.iiMUstame  Into 
a bishopric.  The  monastery  was  oil  but  demolished  by 
the  Danr*.  In  S67.  and  was  thru  rnnored  (with  (he 
bishop’s  see)  to  Durham,  a few  monks  only  nnnaining  at 
the  esU^Uihment  oAer  the  partial  rebuildiug  of  the  church 
and  abbey.  The  ruins  of  tiie  abbey,  which  hod  been  con- 
strucUd  of  rtd  freestone,  and  aptly  t«-nmd  by  Sir  W, 
Scott  **  a snl(>mn,  large,  and  dark  rtd  pile,”  shi>w  that  it 
wa«  built  at  dllTerenC  periods.  It  cannot  Itc  bettor  de- 
scribed than  in  the  words  of  the  great  minstrel  In  the 
2d  canto  of  Mormlon  : » 

In  Auon  «trvegth  that  frevn'et, 

\vith  msM**  sn'ltM  liriioil  stwl  rouno. 

That  roM  snemstv.  n>w  and  rt'w, 

On  pondrmu'  ptlla.n  Umt  sjvl  low, 
ilolli  nr  th^  art  ww  known. 

Bv  pomtod  •«*!*  md  Uiabod  uslk, 

Th*-  srrAdn  of  an  a!le<'d  walk 
To  emulate  m iiaiM  * * 

• • • « « 

K<d  but  t>Mi  portlom  of  lh«  pile, 

H'-lajikM  in  a later 

bboe'd  wltcrr  Uw  hand  tud  been. 

Various  fragtotmts  of  the  mnn.istt'ry  ire  extant,  ami 
traces  of  walls  are  scaller«d  over  a spare  of  marly  4 
acre*.  The  main  walls  on  the  N*.  mid  S.  «idi>*  of  (he 
church  still  rimiain.  the  nieakurement  of  the  huilding 
lieing  138  ft.  in  length,  and  3>i  0.  in  tinsulth.  S.  of  Holy 
Island  are  17  small  Ulamls,  caibd  the  l-'arno  Klands,  <m 
the  largest  of  which  b a UghthiMix'.  ( //M'cArMSciu’s  A.^ur- 
Durham  ; t'iew4  i'oaU  anJ  Jlarbouri  iff  Eng- 
/and.) 
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HOLYWELL,  a mark«<  town,  pari.  bor.  and  par. 
of  N.  Wales,  co.  Flint,  hund.  .MuM,  on  the  great  rood 
fmm  Chester  to  Holyliead,  141  m W.  by  S.  Chester. 
56  m.  N.S.W.  Shrewsbury,  and  17**  m.  N.W  laxubm. 
Area  of  |>ar.,  1,7'JO  acres;  |M^p.,  in  1831,  The 

town  I*  pleasantly  sitiiale<l  uu  llie  slo|te  of  a moun- 
tain extending  towards  the  wstiiary  of  the  l>er.  and 
is  large,  well  paved,  and  lightnl  wltn  gas.  The  streets 
are  irregular ; but  there  are  many  gixxl  aiul  sub- 
stantial nouses.  The  church,  a idmo  structure,  with 
a strong  embattled  tower,  stands  quite  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  hill:  there  are  also  3 Homan  C.athuUc 
chapels,  and  several  places  of  worship  fur  dissenters. 
A beautiful  Gothic  chapel,  dedicated  to  the  legroclary 
saint,  Winifred,  who  lired  in  the  7th  century,  and 
now  used  as  a school  bouse,  is  erectnd  over  a well, 
from  which  water  issues  so  copiously  os  to  turn  a Urg« 
portion  of  the  mill-machinery  in  the  town.  The  lower 
part  of  the  building  is  open,  and  Uie  ssuustory  virtues  of 
iu  holy  water  are  even  at  the  present  day  not  wholly 
discredited  by  ttie  iuhob.  The  town,  which  was  Incou- 
siderablo  till  the  commencement  of  lt»e  present  ceu- 
tury,  is  now  tl:e  largest  In  the  co.,  and  remarkable  fi>r 
its  activity  iu  mining  and  manufactures.  i,e--ul,  xinc, 
copper,  and  coal  ore  extensively  wurktHl  in  sever^  v'rr 
productive  mines  close  to  Uie  town.  These  mines,  and 
the  smclting-huuset.  fimmirirs,  Ac.,  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  town,  employ  from  6U0  to  7<Ni  bonds,  at  wages  vary  iug 
from  l(lf.  to  l.ls.  per  week.  The  chief  metallic  products 
are  copper  wire  and  copper  bolts,  nails,  and  sheathing, 
which  arc  sent  to  Liverpool,  aud  slilppcd  in  large  quoit, 
titles  fur  the  W.  Indies  and  S.  America.  There  arc  fotir 
cuttun  mills,  estgbllsbed  by  tbeHulywellCoUuu  and  Twist 
Company,  and  which  employ  714  hands.  A small  trade  is 
also  corriod  on  in  the  manufacture  of  goloons  and  doubles: 
the  present  factory  contains  60  kiums,  worked  chieAy  by 
women,  who  earn  from  6s.  to  I3«.  tier  week,  according  to 
the  quality  of  the  foliric  on  which  they  arc  engaged. 
Work  Is  plentiful,  and  the  weavers  vu  not  worse  uA*  iruui 
their  friluw-labourers.  A short  dlatauce  from  tbc  town 
it  the  Mark,  a kbid  uf  quay,  on  the  Dee.  unapproachable 
by  shl|>*  at  low  water,  and  at  all  times  inconvenient. 
Hulywell  was  mode  by  the  Refonn  Act  a porl.  bor.,  con- 
tril)utury  to  Fiiut,  which  sends  I mem.  to  the  IL  of  C., 
and  its  lioumUriet  comprise  ports  of  the  townships  of 
Hu)}  well  and  GrecnAold. 

HOKOUHAS  a state  of  Central  America.  See  Gca- 

TIMALA. 

Hunourab  (British ),  a settlement  belonging  to  Great 
Britain,  on  the  K.  coast  of  t'entral  .America,  chieAjr  Ln'- 
tweeii  lat.  16*^  and  IH^  N.,  and  long.  and  ytP  W., 
having  N.  Yucatan.  W.  and  S.  Guatemala,  and  E.  the  Bay 
uf  HuinJuras.  It  is  very  extensive,  but  tlie  it  t-iid  not 
to  exceed  4,000,  of  whom  only  about  300  are  whites.  Tbe 
coast  is  Aat.  and  surrounded  with  an  oimndance  of  revfs 
and  low  verdant  isiaiMlt,  colbnl  keus.  The  approocii  to 
Uio  shore  is  very  dangerous,  e»|>ecljklly  during  N.  winds, 
and  the  different  keg$  resemble  each  other  to  much  os  to 
make  the  navigation  of  the  channels  between  them  ex- 
tremely  difficult,  except  to  experienced  pilota.  Proceeding 
inland,  (he  surface  rises  noduaJly  from  (be  coast  into 
an  elevated  region,  coveml  with  primeval  forests,  inter- 
sperM'd  with  imirsnrs.  Rivers  numerous,  and  some  uf 
them  large;  the  principal,  the  Uallze,  is  navigable  fur 
300  m.  'I’he  climate  i«  muUt,  IhU  Is  reported  to  be  more 
healthy  than  that  of  the  W.  nidia  islojtub,  eipreially  in 
the  wet  season.  Tbe  beat  during  most  part  of  the  yi-or 
Is  ratxleraU'ii  by  tea  breezes  ; the  average  annual  temp, 
is  olKHJt  F.  The  rains  are  so  heavy  that  the  Silnin 
river  rises  ftO  ft.  In  a few  hours:  ihi7  are  fre- 

qiiimtly  accomp-iniod  with  violent  thunderstonui.  Vol- 
canic products,  and  moride  or  other  limestone  form- 
atiuns.are  found  In  varltrus  |iarlt ; the  shores,  banks  of  tli« 
rivers.  Ac.  are  eovered  with  a de«*p  and  rich  alluvial  sviil, 
r-ipabie  of  growing  most  Kuro{»ean  os  well  os  tropical 
products.  I'ho  forests  olxnind  with  some  of  the  nnest 
timber  triH'B.  ineludi^  mahogany,  logwood,  and  many 
other  valuable  trees.  The  two  now  sjfcciiietl  are  the  staple 
product  of  the  settlement,  and  their  cutting  fonn«  tlic 
chief  occii|uUii)n  of  the  settlers.  The  moliogany  {Strie^ 
fmn  niakof’iini)  is  one  of  the  most  majestic  of  trees,  and 
is  probably  300  years  in  arMving  at  maturity.  It  is  seldom 
found  in  clusters  or  groups,  but  tingle,  aud  often  much 
disp«*rs4xl}  so  that  what  It  tertueo  a moMogontf  srork 
extends  over  several  sq.  m.  There  are  two  seasons 
in  which  the  trees  are  cut  down ; one  I>cginning  shortly 
after  Christmas,  or  at  Ute  end  of  the  wet  season,  and  the 
other  altoul  the  middle  of  the  year.  At  such  pcriiMls,  all 
is  nctivity.  the  pop.  being  mostly  employed  In  felling 
' or  removing  the  in'cs.  The  gangs  of  negroes  emplnvi’d 
in  the  work  consist  of  from  I0  to  6b  each,  at  the  head  uf 
whom  is  (he  hunliman^  whose  chief  occupation  is  to 
M'arrh  the  woihIb,  aud  find  labour  for  the  wliole.  An  ex- 
p«'rt  negro  uf  this  descriptiun  w as  formerly  often  valued 
at 

" Aliuiit  the  lieginning  of  .August  the  kunftman  is  de- 
t|>aiched  on  his  errand.  Hu  cuts  bU  way  through  th« 
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thlcko«t  'of  the  wontfa  to  the  hi(the«t  i|>oU.  and  rllmtw 
the  iilKhett  tree  hv  dndi,  from  which  he  minutolv  aurreyf 
the  kurrouoding  rmintry.  At  thU  season,  the  leaves  of 
the  inahiigaiiy  tree  are  tiivariablv  of  a yellow-reddish 
hue ; and  an  eye  accustomed  to  this  kind  of  exercise  can 
(liscorer,  at  a great  distance,  the  places  where  the  wood 
is  most  abundwt.  lie  now  descends,  and  to  such  places 
his  Steps  arc  now  directed ; and  without  compass  or  other 
rnide  than  what  observation  has  imprinted  on  his  recol- 
nation,  he  never  falls  to  reach  the  exact  point  to  which 
he  alms.”  The  mahoga^  treo  is  commonly  cut  about 
i:t  ft.  from  the  ground.  The  body  of  the  tree,  from  the 
dimensions  of  the  wood  it  (bmisbes,  Is  deemed  the  most 
valuable ; but  for  purposes  of  as  ornamental  kind,  the 
branches  or  Itmlis  arc  generally  preferred,  the  wralo  of 
these  being  much  closer,  and  the  veins  more  rich  and 
vartegsted.  Part  of  the  wood  Is  rough-souared  on  the 
spot;  but  this  work  Is  gmoraliv  postpooea  till  the  logs 
are  ratted  to  the  entrance  of  the  dlnereot  rivers.  The 
raflv  often  consist  of  more  than  200  logs,  and  are  floated 
av  many  miles.  ” When  the  floods  arerunusually  rapid, 
it  sometimes  happens  that  the  labour  of  a season,  or  ^r- 
h.tps  of  many,  It  at  once  destroyed  by  the  breaking  asun* 
der  of  a raA,  the  whole  of  the  mahogany  being  hurried 
precipitately  tu  the  sea.”  {Hendcrton.)  Mahogany  at 
l((Midiiras  produces  from  ItW.  to  3M.  (Jamaica  currency) 
|MT  l,0UD  ft. ; but  when  of  very  flne  quality  it  Is  worth 
much  more.  Not  less,  in  fact,  than  3,000/.  has  boon  paid 
in  London  for  3 lugs  of  mahogany,  the  produce  of  a single 
tree  1 {Cottmt.  Diet)  The  profits  of  the  trade  arc, 
however,  much  diminished,  and  very  precarious.  Log- 
wood cutting  is  much  less  expensive ; but  the  price  of 
fogv/(x>d  fluctuates  even  more  than  that  of  mahogany ; 
varying  from  7/.  ti  I4/.  a ton.  The  trees  are  cut  in  logs 
of  ajrout  3 (1.  in  length,  and  sent  to  Europe  in  that  form. 
(■Sf*c  rAM>*a.vciiY,  p.  M4.)  The  logwooa  and  mahogany 
do  not  grt>w  adjacent  to  each  other  ; the  former  inhabits 
a swampy  soil,  while  the  latter  flourishes  most  in  high 
ant]  exposed  situations.  Every  settlement  at  Honduras 
h.tit  its  plantain  walk,  and  many  of  these  comprise  an 
extent  of  at  least  100  acres.  Cassava,  yams,  arrow  ro«)t, 
innise,  Ac.  are  grown,  but  only  for  home  consumption  ; 
the  sug.tr-cai)e,  cofTec,  nod  cotton  succeed  well,  btit  arc 
little  cultivated : cocoa,  and  an  inferior  kind  of  Indigo, 
are  indigenous.  European  cattle,  and  other  dtMncstic 
animai*.  thrive  greatly.  The  American  tiger,  the  tapir, 
arin-vlilin.  raennn,  grey  fox.  dtn'r  of  various  kinds,  and  a 
vast  number  of  monkeys,  inhabit  the  settlement ; birds 
and  ti«h  arc  in  great  vatlcty,  and  testacfa  particularly 
plentiful.  Many  turtles  are  taken  by  the  inhab.  living 
u|H>n  the  keys,  or  Islands  uf  the  coast,  o few  of  which 
fl:id  their  way  to  London. 

The  f.jliowing  were  the  quantities  of  the  principal  ar- 
tk  les  exported  from  Uritlsh  Honduras  in  1S36 : — 

Mth'Ww;  - Bipcrf.  ft.  | Hide*  • • No.  X,9X9 

L CH.nl  lOfU  99X  • — I50.VN 

CMitUuwl  • MTuns  1 Cedar  A.SrgxW 

In  the  same  year,  132  ships,  burden  2fl.3t3  tons,  chiefly 
from  Great  Britain  and  the  U.  .States,  entered,  and  13s, 
of  2i*,41i3  tons.  loA  the  ports  of  the  colony. 

Honduras  Is  governed  by  a superintendent,  nominated 
by  the  crown,  and  seven  magistrates,  elert^  annually 
Iry  the  inhab..  who  form  a council,  the  members  being 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  superintendent.  The 
Utter  officer  has  a salary  of  1,ii0n/. ; the  services  of  the 
other  members  of  the  legislature  are  gratuitous.  Trial 
by  jury  is  in  force.  From  tlccisioni  of  the  central  court, 
an  appeal  lies  to  the  sovereign  in  council.  Total  public 
rev.  (I83fl),  80,071/.;  expei>diCiire,  l\204/.  Amount  of 
compensation  received  by  the  proprietors  of  slaves  at 
their  emancip.'Uinn,  IDl.UNb/.  The  average  value  of  a 
slave,  from  1882  to  1830,  was  130/.  4r.  ^d.,  being  a larger 
sum  than  In  any  otner  colony. 

The  only  town  In  the  settlement  Is  Dalire,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  of  the  tame  name.  In  lat.  about 
170  grp  {^)(]  long.  8H°  if  W.  It  consists  of  about 
.V)0  houses,  chiefly  of  wood ; the  streets  are  regular,  and 
the  whole  town  is  shaded  by  groves  of  cocna^ut  and 
UmarinJ  trees.  Its  chief  edifices  are  the  government 
house,  a church,  and  several  chai^ls:  it  w a public 
school,  which  had  I8C  pupils  in  183^  and  several  private 
acliools. 

This  coast  was  discovered  by  Columbus,  In  1532  ; the 
date  (if  its  first  lettlement  by  EurojMans  is  uncertain.  It 
WHS  traiufcrrcd  from  Spmn  to  England  in  treaty,  in 
MJTO,  but  iu  occupAtion  was  contested  at  dilTerent  limes 
by  the  .Spaniards,  down  to  I7*.i8.  since  which  it  has  re- 
niairicsl  quietly  in  our  iHirsession.  {Hendertom's  Account 
t\J  HoMfhiTiu  j Dari.  7’rrprTJ,  $c.) 

HoNFLKUn.  a sea-[»ort  town  of  France,  U6p.  r.xl- 
v»'los.  rap.  cant. ; on  the  tesluary  of  the  Seine,  nearly 
op|K>«ite  H.xvrc,  from  which  it  is  6m.  S.K.,and  3bm. 
N.K.  f'nr-n.  Pop.  8,490.  It  is  ill  built, and  triifc ; 

its  streets  Iwlng  mostly  luvrrow,  crooked,  dirty,  and  ill 
voiitil'iiod,  ami  its  public  edifices  more  remarkable  for 
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antiquity  and  oddity  than  elegance.  Its  port,  enclosed 
between  two  Jetties,  Is  difficult  r>f  entrance,  and  encum- 
bered with  mud,  so  as  to  be  inaccessilile,  cxci^pt  at  high 
water,  and  then  only  fur  ships  of  small  burden.  It  has 
two  buins  connected  with  it,  which  serve  as  harbours 
for  numerous  fishing  boats  and  coasting  v<^seU.  Many 
of  the  Inhab.  are  engagcHl  in  the  herrlne,  mockarcl,  and 
whiting  fisheries,  and  inimerout  vessels  sail  annually 
from  Htmfleur  for  the  cod,  whale,  and  seal  fisheries.  It 
is  more  a commercial  than  a manufacturing  town ; it  has, 
however,  some  building  docks,  rope  walks,  and  manufac- 
tures of  copperas,  nails,  ship  biscuit. lace,  Ac.  Its  export 
and  import  trade  is  consideroblej;  butter,  fruit,  and  eggs, 
in  larm  quantities  arc  sent  to  England  from  Honfleur. 
A good  de.xl  of  com,  and  melons  of  very  fine  quality,  are 
grown  In  its  vicinity.  Honfleur  was  taken  from  the 
English  by  (^varies  Vll.  in  14^.  (Hugo.) 

HONl'fON.  a pari,  bor.,  market  town,  and  par.  of 
England,  co.  Devon,  hund.  Axminster,  near  the  Otter. 
148  m.  W.  by  S.  IvoudoD,  and  IG  m.  E.N.E.  Exeter. 
Area  of  par.  and  p.vrl.  bor.,  which  are  co-oxtensire, 
2.880  acres.  Pop.  ( i<ii)  3,5u9.  Tiie  town,  whicli  stands 
in  an  extensive  vaJe  celebrated  for  fertilily  and  beauty, 
consists  chiefiv  ofa  tingle  well  paved  and  lighted  street, 
nearly  a mllu  long,  imed  with  neat  and  respectablo 
houses,  built  in  the  middle  uf  the  last  I'cntury,  after  a 
destructive  fire  which  laid  nearly  the  whole  place  In 
ruins.  The  Inhab.  are  supplied  with  watc.*  from  a brook 
that  runs  along  the  whole  length  of  the  street.  The 
church,  a quarter  of  a mile  distant,  it  a small  but  neat 
structure,  enlarged  In  1482,  and  remarkable  for  a 
curiously  carved  screen)  separating  the  nave  and  chancel. 
All-hallows  chapel,  built  of  Bint  In  1765,  is  a compact 
j building  with  a square  cmhattled  tower.  There  are 
I 3 chaiwls  for  dissenu-rs,  a free  grammar-school,  ican- 
I tlly  endowed,  a tx>vs‘  national  school,  and  a girls^  work- 
ing school,  and  an  nosnital. 

The  fn(liistry  of  Honiton  consists  of  serfm.weaving 
and  lace-m.xking ; but  both  branches  are  on  the  decline. 
Some  years  ago,  moru  serge  was  woven  here  than  in  any 
otlicr  luwn  of  Devon,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century  tiie  lace  manufacture  had  arrived  at  that  perf>*c- 
tinn,  WAS  so  (.‘istcfui  in  the  dMign.  and  so  delicate  and 
be-vutiful  in  tlie  workmanshm.  as  nut  to  be  excelled  even 
^ the  bc»t  s]jecimcDs  of  Brussels  lace.  (Commcrciat 
DictioTMrjf,  p.  74.3.,  pari.  Papers.)  During  the  lato 
war.  veils  of  Honiton  lace  were  sold  in  London  at  from 
30  to  100  guineas,  whereas  they  may  now  be  obtained 
for  8 or  10  guinc.-u.  The  competition  of  the  bobhin-loce 
machinery,  which  become  active  in  1880.  has  of  late  yesua 
greatly  impaired  the  trade  of  Honiton.  though  not  to  tho 
extent  that  it  has  imiuilrcd  the  lace  trade  of  Bedfordshire 
and  Buckinghamshire.  Rhoemaking  and  coarse  pottery 
employ  several  hands,  and  there  Is  a large  trade  in  butter, 
the  chief  portion  of  which  is  sent  to  the  Ixmdon  market. 
Marketson  Tuesday.  Thursday,  and  Saturday ; the  largest 
on  the  Latter  day : an  annual  fair,  the  first  Wedne^y 
after  July  19th.  for  cattle,  Ac. 

Honiton  was  granted  by  Henry  I to  Richard  de  Rivers, 
fVorn  whom  it  descended  to  the  Courtenays,  earls  of 
Devon,  who  for  many  years  have  been  the  patrons  and 
. lords  of  tho  manor.  It  is  a bor.  by  prescription.  A port- 
reeve and  balllfTare  annually  elected  at  the  manor  court ; 
the  civil  Jurisdiction,  however,  Is  vested  in  the  coun» 
magistrates.  This  bor.  first  sent  memi.  to  the  H.  of  C. 
in  the  28th  of  Edward  I. ; but  It  was  only  twice  re- 
presented prior  to  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  since  which 
time  it  has  continued  to  send  8 mems.  Previously  to  the 
passing  of  the  Reform  Act,  the  franchise  was  vested  in 
tho  inhabitant  huusokeepers.  The  Boundary  Act  ex- 
tended the  limits  of  the  pari,  bor.,  so  as  to  make  It  in- 
clude the  whole  par.  of  llonlton.  Registered  electors 
in  1838-39,  455.  (Polu'heU’s  Dcmni  Cmn.  DUt,  t Part. 
Papers.) 

mOOBLY.  a tosm  of  the  Deccan,  Hindostan,  prov. 
Bejapoor,  presid  BorotMy,  13  m.  S.  Darwar  : lat.  \iP  Vf 
N-,  long.  IV  E.  Pop.  estimated  in  1880  at  15,000. 
It  has  long  been  a place  01  great  trade,  its  merchants  and 
bankers  frequently  transacting  buslnessat  Surat,  Hyder- 
abad, Scriiigapat.un.  Ac.  It  bos  two  forts,  but  neltner  Is 
very  strong,  and  there  are  no  public  buildiinn  worthy  of 
notice,  it  was  Ukeu  by  Sevajee  in  1C73,  and  by  a son  ot 
Auningtebe  in  lG8.'i. 

HOOGHLY,  a distr.  of  Hindostan,  presld.  and  ror. 
Bengal,  bctw(*i‘n  lat.  88-*  IV  and  VP  10*  K.,  and  long. 
870  3^)'  mid  88^  45'  P.. ; having  N.  the  (listrlcts  Burdwar 
and  the  Jungle  MehaU,  R.  Nuddea,  Calcutta,  and  the 
84  Pergunnahs,  W.  MIdnapore,  and  H.  the  Bay  ot 
Bengal.  Area.  2.M0  sq.  m.  Pun.  {1882).  1.239,1.50. 
It  is  a low,  level  tract  of  great  fertility,  but  much  of  it 
is  waste  ; and  tho  sea-enast,  which  Is  very  unhealthy,  is 
denudy  covered  witli  jungle.  Besides  the  Hooghly 
river,  a great  many  other  brandies  and  tributaries  of 
the  Gangi't  intersect  it;  it  has  therefore  an  extensive 
inland  navigation.  On  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  near  the 
sea,  a gooii  deal  of  salt  of  rxcelltmt  quality  is  made. 
Land  revenue  in  1829-30,  1,102,874  rup.  About  3-4ths 
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ni  lli<*  pop.  are  Ilinil«iO!i,  and  l-Kh  Moh.vnmcd.in*. 
lulucatioo  {»  nmrv  in  thi<  Ui-in  in  luusl  dlitrii'ts 

in  Itvii^al ; but  iutU'crs  and  Itavo  ui>t- 

wlthstAndiug  been  in  general  inure  prevalent  tban  in 
ino>t  other  |>art)i  of  India. 

HiMHiHLY.  a ron<iiil«*rablc  town  of  IliinliMtan,  pre- 
•m1.  and  prov.  Hinjj  d,  r.in.  of  alio*e  di*tr..  tni  the  river 
id  the  saiiii-  uame.  %\  in.  N.  hv  W.  t'aleutU.  “ U orcu- 
pie*  an  elevated  and  nmiinandiMK  >tte.  and  is  plctureique 
III  iu  broken  and  irre^^nlar  dikpoiUion  ; the  buildings 
being  in  one  place  cUi«(ered  together  in  thiek  gmupt. 
In  other  place*  «idi‘  .and  »traEgllng.  and  divideil  by  tri-i** 
w»d  )>atchei  of  bamboo.  A hanilMiiue  Christian  rhiirch 
riftci  with  ledd  and  iin|to*lng  eiieit.  conapicuuua  above 
the  temple*  of  Uie  Hindoo*  and  the  ahtiU  U|Kin  the 
b.ank.  to  the  style  and  iirchiu>clurt!  of  which  it  fonni  a 
ktriklng contrail.”  ( Ajco«,  i.  tiH.)  The  town  was  once 
of  tniiih  greater  ltn}N)rtaiic('.  having  b<H.-n,  under  the 
Mogvils,  the  station  for  collei'ting  the  custom  and  river 
dutie*  ; it  ii  still  targe,  prostieruus,  well  iiihabitiil.  and 
a government  civil  station.  It  has  a oi<t</re.fsn  or  college, 
in  which  Huglish,  I’ersian.  and  Araltic,  are  Uught. 
which,  in  H'il,  whs  In  a ven-  flourishing  state,  having  h3 
•Indent*,  iuid  a revenue  of  ocarlv  ir..i;(i0  rupees  a ve,ir. 
'Jlie  Dutch  e*lal>li»hi*d  a factory  here  in  id'X'l,  and  the 
Ivnglish  foumi(><l  lunglicr  in  bdi);  the  Portuguese  and 
i)anr<  at«o  hod  settlements  at  HiHVghly.  It  was  at 
Ibxighly  tliat  the  first  lerioiu  quarrel  iH'rurreil  ttetwin.n 
the  Moguls  and  Kuro|x'an»,  in  liiS'j,  wlum  a large  i*or- 
tiiguese  fleet  was  dcilroyed  by  the  Mohaminedans ; It 
was  here  also  tlial  the  lirsl  engagement  tm»k  place  be* 
tween  the  llritivh  and  the  Moguls,  in  K»'«C ; mi  whieb 
occasion  the  Ktiglith  fleef  caunoii^cd  the  town,  and 
borni'd  ftOi  houses. 

llOOdllLY  lUVKU.  (5.r  OANcra.) 

HOOKS,  a M'a*port  (own  of  N.  HolLaml,  cap.  distr., 
on  the  Zuyder-Zee,  5i()  m.  S.  hr  K.  Ainsterdiim.  I’np. 
about  lO.'sg).  It  is  surrounded  with  old  rampart*.  U toliv 
rably  well  btdU,  and  lio*  10  churches,  and  various  other 
public  buildings.  Us  |Kirt  is  the  best  along  the  co^ut  on 
which  it  is  situated,  nnd  large  quantities  of  butter  and 
cheese,  cattle,  herring*,  and  other  kinds  of  provisions 
are  ex  ported  from  it.  lliMim  hasinanufoeturei  of  woollen 
cloths  and  rart>e(«,  and  ship  building  is  rarried  on  in  it  to 
a considerable  exteut.  It  was  the  birthplace  both  of  the 
navig.itor  Schoulen,  who  in  1610  disciivered  Ciuie  Hnm, 
and  of 'I'afman,  the  discoverer  of  Van  Dleineii’i  Land  and 
New  Zealand.  (Ue  Hod i Diet.  UiM.  : Aturriti/'t  liimU- 
bool.) 

HOUNCA.STLR.  a market  town  and  par.  of  Eng* 
land.  CO.  Lincoln,  soke  same  uame,  parts  of  Idndsey, 
on  the  iiarlgable  river  Dain,  IN  m.  E.  l.iiu-oln,  and  1 10  in. 
N.  Loudon.  .\rcn  of  par.,  2..M0  acre* ; I>op.,  in  IKH, 
3,iH8.  The  town,  which  itanils  in  a valley,  and  is  almost 
surroundi*!  by  streams  connectcii  with  the  SViiham  navi, 
gation, comprise*  a well-built  piiiicl{uU  street,  crosseil  by 
Others  of  inferior  charocier,  and  has  a church,  threi* 

} daces  of  worship  for  dissmUers.  a grammar-school, 
otindnd  in  lATlt  two  charity*  sc)kk>1«,  a large  dispeioary, 
ami  a union  workhouse.  Tanning  Is  extensively  c.irrie(( 
on,  at.d  (he  Homraille  n.'ivigailon  gives  rise  to  a const- 
clcrnblc  traftir  with  the  surrounding  districts.  IMty 
sessions  arc  held  here,  and  it  is  one  of  the  imlilng  pla>*es 
for  the  N.  division  of  the  ro.  Hurocastle  it  the  chief 
tow  n of  n (Mvor-law  union  comprising  6^  parishes ; and 
the  matiKcnance  of  the  {>onr  witiiin  this  )>ar.  cost 
in  Khi.  Markets  cm  Saturday:  large  hurse-fairx.  June  22., 
Aug.  'il..  and  Oct. ‘JO. 

HOllSSEY,  a par.  and  village  of  England,  ro.  Mid- 
dlcM-x,  huiid.  Ossulstrmc,  5m.  N.  l»ndon.  The  par., 
which  comprises  the  hamlets  of  Muiweli-hilL  Crouch- 
rinl,  the  ciiief  part  of  llighgate,  and  a part  of  Finchley,) 
bod.  in  1N3I,  a pop.  of  4,a.V>.  l‘hi»  retiretl  village  It  tong 
and  straggling,  containing  many  hamiMime  and  jde- 
tiiresque  roslaences,  tiihnbitnl  by  wealthy  l>ankcrs  and 
men  hants  ; and  the  Kew  Hiver,  which  mraitders  through 
it.  aildv  greatly  to  the  lieauty  of  llic  scenery.  Tl»e  church, 
a building  of  the  16th  century,  and  recently  restored, 
comprises  a nave.  S.  aisle,  and  chancel,  with  a handsome 
” tvy-moiitlrd  ” tower  at  the  W.  end.  The  living  it  a 
rectory,  in  the  gift  of  the  bish'm  of  I,ondoa,  and  K*v-eral 
bequests  have  Ix^en  made  at  dlfu-rcnt  time*  for  tin*  relief 
of  the  church  poor.  A good  charity  school  is  attachnl 
to  the  church.  Dlssenicr*  have  d pl.'ices  uf  worship 
within  the  village.  At  a short  distance  is  a coppice 
ralleii  Homscy  Wood,  at  the  S.  end  of  w hich  is  a gooil 
house  of  entertainment. 

HORSHAM,  a town,  pari,  bor.,  and  t«r.  of  England, 
ro.  Sussex,  rape  Ilf.-milx-r,  bund.  K.  l-!.vfwrllh,  on  the 
Adur,  a tributary  of  the  Arun,  in  the  centre  of  a fertile 
and  richly.wotidt'd  tract.  l*»j  m.  N.W'.  Ilrighton.  and  311 
m.  8.S.W.  loindon.  Area  of  jutr..  *<.Viu  acre*.  Pop.  of 
do..  In  iKjl,  h.Itt*,  since  whlcli  |w*rlod  It  has  greatly  in* 
creased.  ••  The  town  consists  of  two  streets,  crossing 
earli  other  at  right  angles,  with  an  ojxm  tprure  on  the  S., 
in  which  stamls  the  court*hcmie,  nnil  a green  on  IheN. 

'i  he  mixture  of  trees  among  the  houses  gives  It  a more  j 
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sylvan  aspect  Ih.xn  most  other  country  (ownihavo,  Tlic 
luutsc*  are  gi:tu*raliy  timber-built,  hut  new  fwix'd  witii 
brick,  and  in  the  street  leading  to  the  church  rows  uf 
triH**  affonl  to  the  dwelling*  an  agrceablu  shaite.  Xlm 
town  it  well  paved  with  stone.  ohlsdiUHl  from  the  excel, 
lent  quarries  In  the  ni-ighlxHirhiMid,  ami  is  as  well  sup* 
plic<l  with  w.*U«T.*’  (//or.vflVW’i  ) Consldcrabh* 

iniprovemenu  have  taken  place  in  Horsham  within  tim 
lost  few  year*,  many  excellent  private  houses  have  been 
liulit,  and  the  town  is  now  well  llghti*d  with  gas.  and 
wotciu'd.  There  are  numerous  good  inns  ami  hoteisi. 
Several  handsome  public  edilirrs  are  in  progress  uf  erec- 
tion, including  a cnu|H-i  of  e.vu*.  in  the  Gothic  style,  a 
vicarage,  school-house,  Ac.  The  par.  chtireh,  at  iVe  S. 
extremity  uf  the  town,  U a spacious  and  venerable  struc- 
ture, uf  early  English  arcluteuture.  with  a timer  sut- 
mounted  by  a lofty  spire : it  ruiitain*  some  Interesting 
monuments.  The  town-hall  and  court-house,  a caatd* 
lateil  building,  with  a stone  front,  was  mkargi'd  and  Im- 
proved by  till-  Duke  of  Norfolk,  in  iKOr;,  but  siisee  Uiat 
period  has  Imth  greatly  neglected.  Tin*  county  ga<4, 
nciir  the  E.  extremity  of  the  town,  is  a rommmtious 
prls^rn.  built  |>artly  witn  brick,  and  tnufly  with  stone  fntnt 
the  DcightrourhiHHl,  rmnpriting  waras,  l<cvidi*s  dar* 
rooms,  Ac.,  and  has  accommodation  for  abi>ut  IMOpri- 
soivrri.  It  is  under  the  JuriMliclion  of  the  high  sheriir  of 
the  CO.,  who  ap|M>iiiU  the  govenior:  at  priM'iit  it  i»al* 
must  solely  apprupri.vt(*d  to  deUiors.  During  the  year 
ending  Sept.  1N19,  the  committals  to  it  were  64,  the*  ex* 
pcndllurc  for  the  year  being f.lW.  (Gno/  lietunu.  In*!.) 
Adjacent  to  the  gaol  were  hirmcriy  some  tuirraeks.  and  a 
m.igarine,  hut  Ihrse  have  bix’n  long  removed.  Horsham 
has  chapel*  tHtonging  to  the  Gcnt*r.xl  and  Tarticular 
Baptists,  lQd«-|>emlcntt.  \Vcslcyan*.  I'rk-nd*.  mid  Koin. 
CathoUcs ; niul  many  charitable  cndowim-nU  for  the 
poor,  the  chief  of  which  is  Collier’s  school,  fouiuhxl  In 
1532,  forfiO  scholars,  with  a master,  at  a s.vhiry  of  |of.  a 
year.  Tlds  c*labli»him-nt  is  now  in  a very  tiiiurisbl'tg 
stab* : the  present  rental  of  the  endowment  is  upwaril* 
of  4<iQ/.  per  annum,  the  master’s  salary  being  I Jttf  , .vkI 
the  usher’s  an/.  The  rudiments  of  educa'.lon.  and  Eng- 
lish and  Latin  munmar,  are  taught.  There  are  iU*o  a 
lomcastrian  .'inil  some  other  free  shoots,  an  itiCanl  si  hu«>l, 
and  several  superior  firivate  seminaries.  Horsham  was. 
till  lately,  the  «cat  of  the  spring  assise*  fur  the  co.,  and 
the  inlvftummer  qiiartsr  sessions  for  the  Sv.  dir.  of 
><iiisox  arc  still  holden  in  It.  Until  the  |>aasing  of  the 
Mun.  CoM>.  Act  the  town  was  governed  Ity  a steward  and 
two  ballifr*.  chosen  annually  at  the  court-lcet  of  the  lord 
of  the  manor.  Horsham  is  a bor.  by  urcscripthm,  and 
w*nt  2 mcm*.  to  the  H.  of  C.  from  the  time  of  Edward  I. 
nn  the  |uu*!ng  of  the  Reform  Act,  which  deprived  it  of 
one  mem.  I'rcvionsly  to  that  art  the  rlglit  of  voting  was 
Tested  In  (he  holders  of  burgage  tenures,  but  it  was,  ia 
fart,  a mere  nomination  bor.  at  the  dl*|>osal  of  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk.  I'he  limits  of  the  pari.  ^r.  are  now  made 
identical  with  those  of  the  par.  Registered  elec  tors,  in 
.*i6.s,  Horsham  is  a polllng-plare  for  the  W . div. 
of  the  CO.  The  town  has  neither  manufactures  nor 
w holcsale  trade  of  any  consoiuence ; the  inhab.  deiivbig 
their  chief  siip^iori  from  the  retail  of  goods  to  the  sur- 
rounding dlvtrict.  There  arc  two  U>ler.ihly  large  weekly 
markets  ; one  on  Saturday  for  com,  ai>d  on  ilundav  for 
poultry,  a good  many  of  which  are  reared  for  the  Lou- 
don market.  The  living  is  a vlcnri^  ; luUmn,  the  arch- 
bishop of  t'anterbury.  ( Jlist.,  AhUo.,  nt*d 
Topufi.  of  Sutu:»,  W»,  vol.  ll.  ; Varl.  Hfpurtsi  /^riratf 

rIOUNSLOW,  a markrt  town  of  Knglanil,  situated 
partly  in  Heston  and  partly  in  Isleworth  jtar..  ro.  Mid- 
dlesex, hund.  Ulewiirth,  li  m.  W.S.W.  i.,<>ndon.  lYic 
pop.  Is  iiiclud«'d  In  the  returns  of  the  ^>ve  paris)n*«. 
I’he  town  stands  on  the  W.  edge  of  on  extensive  heath, 
lM*ariiig  the  same  name,  Init  now  to  a great  exteut 
enclostxl : it  consists  of  a single  street.  In  which  an* 
mnm-rous  inns  and  i>osUng-house*,  once  busy  and  pros- 
perous, hut  cfimpamtively  deserted  since  the  openieg 
of  llie  Great  \t>*lem  Ranway.  The  cha(M'l  of  rase  is 
a miHlem  erection  at  the  W.  end  i»f  the  town.  Imilt  on 
the  site  of  an  old  priory;  and  connected  with  it  i»  a 
charity  school  atlemUd  hy  ‘JOO  children  of  both  sexea 
niere  are  8 plar«*«  of  worship  for  tlisscntrr*.  On  the 
heath  are  eavnln-  barracks  erevrtetl  in  171*3,  for  tli« 
accominodatiiM)  of  600  men  ; and  in  another  part  of  the 
heath  arc  two  extensive  ‘powder-inilU.  Market-dar. 
Th'trulav. 

HOWDEN,  a m.-irkrt-towm  ,ind  par.  of  Englaml.  a 
dependency  of  the  co.  of  Durham,  nut  slliuiieo  in  the 
K.  rid.  po.  York,  wap.  and  lib.  same  name,  17  m.  S.S.K, 
York,  L'S.'Vm.  N.  loviidun.  The  entire  par.,  which  con- 
tains  14  township*,  has  an  area  of  14,510  acres,  and  hod  a 
pop.  of  4,531,  In  |K3I  : the  township  of  llowden  cuntaios 
2.H20  acre*,  .and  had.  In  1S3I,  2,130  Inhab.  The  town 
stands  In  n low  Inil  richly  cultivated  plain,  about  a 
mile  N.  of  iho  Ouse,  where  there  1*  a small  hartiour 
for  boAta,  and  a ferry.  Streets  narrow,  badly  pavo^ 
aud  only  partlaliy  lighted : bouses  mean,  and  the  supply 
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of  water  (nsufllcient.  The  ^urcht  fonnerlf  coUegiate, 
if  a ipadoui  crudfonn  itructure,  in  the  decorated 
EngUtn  ttrle.  with  an  elegant  sqaare  embattled  tower, 
SJ4  It.  bign.  rising  from  the  centre  upon  pointed  arches, 
tuutK>rtra  by  clustered  pillars.  The  ebapter^bousc, 
built  Id  the  middle  of  the  Htb  century.  Is  or  octagonal 
shape,  resembling  the  chapter>boose  at  York,  but  of 
much  leas  extent.  The  delicacy,  richness,  ami  sym» 
metry  of  its  architecture  are  equalled  by  few  speci- 
mens of  the  kind  in  the  country,  except  Melrose  Abbey. 
In  Scotland.  Hut.  XhirAeni,  lU.  466.) 

On  tito  S.  side  of  the  church  are  the  remains  of  an  an- 
cient palace,  formerly  used  as  a summer  residence  by 
tbo  bishops  of  Durhra.  especially  the  celebrated  Ilugb 
de  Pudsey,  who  died  Iwre  in  llw.  The  luint  consist 
of  a centre,  front,  and  W.  wing,  with  some  detached 
parts,  used  as  granaries.  The  site  of  this  palace  Is  held 
on  lease  from  the  see  of  Durham,  and  the  Tenerablo 
ruins,  patched  up  with  modem  building,  are  now  con- 
eerted  into  s farm-house.  Besides  the  uurch  there  are 
three  places  of  worship  for  dissenters. 

A pammar-school  has  for  many  yean  been  kept  In  a 
building  contiguous  to  the  cfaurdi  by  the  successive 
curates  of  Howden  ; but  it  has  never  been  endowed,  and 
furnishes  no  gratuitous  education,  except  to  I'i  ebUdreu, 
whose  Instruction  In  English  Is  provided  for  by  an  In- 
come  of  M/.  year!/,  arislog  ftnm  a bim^t  made  in  lang. 
(C'Aorf^  Comm.  Rep.  part  IL  761.)  *ihe  national  school 
is  supported  bj  sunscripiion,  and  gives  instruction  to 
900  cnildren  oi  both  sexes.  Numerous  other  charities 
and  benefactions  exist  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  of  the 
par.  and  township.  Market  on  Saturday.  A great  horse, 
(air,  the  hugest  In  the  B.  riding,  is  held  here  on  Sept. 
axid  six  following  days : besides  this,  there  are  filrs  on 
every  alternate  Tuesday  for  horses  and  cattle.  Howden 
Is  one  of  the  polling -places  impointed  in  the  Reform  Act 
for  the  election  of  members  for  the  B.  riding. 

HUDDERSFIELD,  an  important  manufacturing 
town,  pari,  bor.,  and  par.  of  England,  W.  Riding  co. 
York,  wap.  Agbrigg,  on  the  Colne,  a tributary  of  the 
Calder,  Iram.  N.by  W.  London,  and  16  m.  S.W.  Leeds. 
The  pv.,  which  lies  chiefly  in  this  river-valley,  ex- 
tends  nearly  12  m.  N.  of  the  town,  and  Includes  7 town- 
ships, with  an  area  of  15,nK)  acres,  and  a pop.,  In  1H91,  of 
91,041,  being  an  increase  of  109  per  cent,  since  the  ceosut 
of  1801,  when  Che  pop.  was  14,848.  At  present  M840)  the 
pop.  oftbe  par.  is  supposed  to  be  about 40,000.  Thetown- 
ship  of  Huodersfleld.  which  Is  co-extenilve  with  the  pari, 
bor.,  extends  over  3360  acres ; and  had.  In  1831,  a pop.  of 
19.0U,  wblcb,  when  compared  with  that  of  1801  (7,268), 
exhibits  an  increase  of  163  per  cent.  In  thirty  years  I 
The  present  town  has  little  appearance  of  antiquity,  and 
appears  to  be  wholly  the  result  of  manufacturing  In- 
dustry. It  is  situated  on  the  slope  and  summit  of  an 
eminence  rising  from  the  Colne,  and  is  surrounded  by 
other  bills  of  greater  height : the  streets  are  regular,  well 
paved,  and  llghtcvl  with  eas ; and  the  best  houses,  which 
are  numerous,  built  or  a Ugbt-colourad  stone.  Tbe 
market-place  Is  spacious,  and  surrounded  by  handsome 
buildings.  The  town  it  well  supplied  with  water  from 
reservoirs  about  4 m.  W..  lu  thetownshlpof  Golcar.  The 
chief  ornaments  of  Huddersfield  are  its  churches,  cloth- 
hall,  and  other  public  buildings.  The  par.  church,  built 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  V 1 1 L,  was  taken  down  in  1834,  and 
rebuilt  by  public  suMcription,  at  the  cost  of  8362/.,  In- 
cluding 600/.  expended  on  a very  handsome  painted  east 
window : this  is  at  once  an  elegant  and  a commodious 
structure,  and  does  credit  alike  to  the  taste  and  liberality 
of  the  town's  people.  The  vicarage  Is  In  the  gift  of  the 
Ramsden  family  ; the  average  Income  about  400/.  ayear. 
There  are  7 churches  In  the  par.,  of  which  the  vicar  has 
the  patronage.  Trinity  Church,  bulU  and  endowed  at 
private  expense,  and  opened  In  1819,  is  In  the  pointed 
uotblc  style,  and  has  an  embattled  tower  at  the  W.  end  ; 
K bolds  conveniently  l.AOO.  Its  situation,  on  an  emi* 
oenceN.W.oftho  town,  renders  it  a strikingobject  from 
any  point  overlooking  Huddersfield.  St.  P^'s  Church, 
erected  in  1831,  and  fitted  to  accommodate  1,SIW  persons. 
Is  a good  modem  Imitation  of  the  early  English  style : it 
may  be  distinguished  by  its  tower  surmounted  by  a llglit 
spire.  This,  and  another  church  at  the  Paddock,  have 
Men  built  funds  provided  by  the  pari,  commissioners. 
There  are  7 places  of  worship  for  dissenters,  the  most 
ornamental  of  which  belongs  to  the  Rom.  Cath.  The 
most  capacious,  however.  Is  one  of  two  bdongtng  to  the  ' 
Wesleyan  Methodists : it  Is  the  largest  ever  bemt  by  that 
sect,  and  will  hold  3,400  persons,  Sunday-schools  are 
attached  to  all  the  churches  and  chapels.  Among  the 
secular  buildings  the  chief  is  the  cloUi.hall,  erectM  in 
1766  by  Sir  John  Ramsden,  and  enlarged  by  his  ton  In 
1780.  It  Is  a circular  edifice  two  stories  high,  bisected, 
as  respects  its  lower  story,  by  an  arcade,  on  one  side  of 
which  are  separate  compartments  or  warehouses,  let  out 
to  the  larger  manufacturers ; on  the  other,  an  open  space 
taken  up  by  stalls  held  by  the  country  weavers,  and  sub- 
divuifMl  by  passages  between  the  rows  of  stalls.  The  at- 
tcndance  on  a market-day  (Tuesday)  averages  600  traders, 
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and  the  rules  of  the  market  make  all  the  business  be 
completed  half  an  hour  after  noon.  TTie  removAl  of 
goods  is  allowed  after  3 r.  M.  The  tight  of  the  building 
ti  wholly  admitted  from  within,  a contrivance  intended 
to  secure  It  the  better  both  from  fire  and  depredation. 
Among  the  other  public  buildings  may  be  mentioned 
the  Philosophical  llall,  a Grecian  structure  very  lately 
erected  by  a thriving  mechankt'  Institute  founded  in 
1826 : it  is  well  adapted  for  lectur^  and  other  useful  pur- 
poses to  which  It  is  devoted.  The  Huddersfield  and 
Agbrigg  Infirmary  is  an  elecant  stone  edifice  with  wings, 
having  a portico  supported  by  four  fluted  Doric  columns. 
A dispensary  assists  the  infirmary  in  giving  medical  relief 
to  the  poor  of  the  town.  About  ^ m.  from  the  town,  ou 
the  SheOfld  ntad,  is  a sulphureous  spa,  over  which  have 
been  built  spacious  and  beautiful  rooms  fitted  up  with 
every  convenience  for  bathers.  The  educatlonid  and 
reli^ous  institutions  of  Huddersfield  are  as  follow 
a church-collegiate  school,  intended  to  supply  the  want 
of  a regular  grammar-school ; a college  furnishing  a 
good  general  education,  open  to  all  sects;  a natio^ 
and  intent  school.  Instructing  together  about  600  chil- 
dren ; and  a British  and  foreign  school : but  it  Is  the 
general  opinion  that  the  means  of  eduradon  are  still 
deficient.  The  Bible  Society  and  Missionary  Associations 
hold  the  highest  stations  amongst  the  purely  rellgloua 
establishments  of  the  town. 

Huddersfield  Is  one^uf  the  prlndpal  seats  of  the  wooUeo 
maniifsrtiire.  It  owes  its  importance  in  this  respect 
partly  to  nature  and  partly  to  art.  It  stands  In  the  ml^ 
of  a rich  cual-flehl,  and  there  Is  an  ample  *i^ply  of  water 
fur  mills  from  the  ncighlMturlng  rivers.  The  means  of 
cheap  and  convenient  transit  lor  its  products,  and  the 
raw  materials  of  its  industry,  have  also  been  provided. 

Sir  J.  Ramsden.  on  whose  c»tate  the  town  is  built,  ob- 
tained, In  1774.  an  act  for  making  a canal  to  connect  this 
town  with  the  Calder.  It  commences  at  King’s  mill,  close 
to  Huddersfield,  and  running  N.  B.  for  9f  m.,  loins  the 
Calder  navigation  at  Cooper's  bridge,  from  which  point 
there  is  a communication  with  the  Humber  wstuary.  The 
connection  with  the  towns  and  ports  of  Lancashire  Is 
eflbcted  by  means  of  the  Huddersfield  canal,  completed  In 
1806:  it  takes  a 8.  W.  direction  oast  Slaitbwalte  to  Mars- 
deu,  where,  at  a summit  level  or  656  ft.  above  the  aea  (the 
highest  canal  level  In  England),  It  enters  a tunnel  6,450 
yards  long,  rut  through  Standage  hill,  and  thence  runs 
down  the  vale  of  Dtggle  In  Saddleworth,  and  past  Stay- 
ley  bridge  to  its  junction  with  the  Ashton  and  Oldham 
canal.  Its  entire  length  Is  194  m.,  and  It  cost  300,000/. 
(Prie»tUp'$  VattatM,  pp.371.  6o7.) 

This  l^ility  of  intercourse  will  be  vastly  Increased, 
when,  by  the  completion  of  the  Leeds  and  Manchester 
railway,  a rapid  cummunlcation  shall  have  been  esta- 
blished between  the  ports  of  Hull,  Liverpool,  and  the  In- 
terme<ilate  towns.  **  Huddersfield  carries  on  a very 
flourishing  trade  both  In  cotton  and  woollen  goods,  par- 
ticularly the  latter:  every  tectory  seems  to  have  frill 
employment,  and  every  thing  about  the  town  bean  tht 
appearance  of  opulence."  {Bound.  Rep.)  The  following 
t^le  gives  an  account  oftbe  number  of  mills  and  people 
employed  in  them  in  1839 : {Factorp  Rehtma,  p.  378.) 
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Besides  the  factory  work-people  there  are  many  others 
employed  In  hand-looro  weaving,  warping,  winding,  Ac. 
and  in  making  mill  machinery.  The  entire  working 
pop.  is  estimated  at  above  7,oCo.  The  goodg  manutec- 
tured  in  this  par.  are  narrow  and  broad  aoths  of  super- 
fine  and  inferior  qualities,  kerseymeres,  flushings,  and 
corded  cloths  of  ml  descriptions.  Cloths  of  wool  and 
cotton  mixed,  especially  fancy  articles,  are  an  increasing 
object  of  industry,  and  large  quantities  are  now  sent 
to  the  foreign  markeu.  ValencUs  and  twills  for  waist- 
coats, of  stuir  and  silk,  are  also  much  made,  and  highly 
prised  for  superior  texture  and  elegance  of  ^tem.  In 
the  last  few  years  sbawtmaklng  and  merino.weavlng 
from  British  wo<^  have  been  Introduced  with  advanUM. 

The  Reform  Act  conferred  on  Huddersfield,  for  the 
first  time,  the  privilege  of  sending  I mem.  to  the  H. 
ofC.  Registered  voters,  in  1838-33,  696.  Petty  sessions 
are  held  here  every  w^ ; and  there  are  two  courts, 
for  the  recovery  of^debCs  under  16/..  one  for  tho  honor 
of  Pontefract,  and  the  other  by  a recent  local  act  for 
the  parish,  along  with  certain  Mjolnlng  parishes.  The 
cloth-market  is  held  on  Tuesday,  which  is  always  a day 
of  Intense  bustle.  Fairs  for  eatUe,  Ac.,  March  31 . May  4. 
Oct.  1. 

Huddersfield  is  said  by  Dr.  Whitaker  {Hht.  ^ Leeds, 
p.347.).  to  be  Identical  with  theOderCelt  of  Domesday 
Book,  and  to  have  been  at  that  time  " a mere  wasce.^ 

3 U 
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Th«  naritb,  Accordlos  to  the  (Ame  AiiihoHtr,  wai,  like 
Halils,  **  •eparatM  (rom  Drwabury,  ami  er«  ctc>(l  luto  an 
lodepeodetit  parlth,  by  the  inrtiit'nre  nf/>ne  of  the  ear* 
Her  Lacja.  to  whote  piety  ainl  munificence  this  neigh- 
bourhood baa  been  sreatly  Indebteat.  a*  the  fotindert  of 
Ita  pariah  cburchca.*^  The  manor  of  Iliulderstield,  which 
origInaJly  belonged  to  the  earlt  of  M.iiilax,  came  into  the 
powetaloa  of  the  Burton  family,  «ho  aold  it  in  the  Iftth 
of  ElU.  to  Sir  Gilbert  Gerard.  How  toon  the  Kamiden 
family,  Ita  preaent  {>oa>e«iora,  acquired  It.  (•  uncertain  i \ 
but  one  of  them  applied,  ai  lord  or  the  manor,  during  tbe  > 
raign  ofCharlea  li.,fur  the prlrllege of  iioUUng  a market  ' 
In  tbe  amall  town  of  Huddersfield : from  this  time  for*  ' 
ward  it  has  been  a market-town.  It  is  indeed  indebted 
to  tbe  Ramiden  family  for  many  privileges,  which  hare 
greatly  contributed  to  raise  It  to  its  present  Ireimrtance. 

T Pari.  Paprrt i Bamri's  Oax.  YorksJiirr  j nkitakrr't 
Hitt,  of  Lrt‘4$,  Private  Injormativn.) 

HUI>SON,a  town  or  citr  and  port  of  entry  of  the 
U.  States,  New  York,  co.  Columbia,  of  which  it  is  the 
rap.,  built  c-biefly  ou  a rocky  promontory  on  tbe  Hudson 
River.  90  m.  N.  by  B.  Sew  York.  Pop.  ()83!S),  {(..Wl.  It 
is  regularly  laid  out ; the  streets  are  spacious,  a^  croM 
each  other  at  right  angles:  Warren  Street,  the  principa), 
is  upwards  of  a mile  in  length.  Opposite  the  river  Is  a 
handsome  promenade,  and  on  either  side  tbe  promoDtorr 
forming  tbe  silo  of  the  town  is  a spacious  bay,  with  deptn 
enough  for  vessels  of  any  burden,  and  on  which  some 
quays,  docks,  ftc.  have  been  constructed.  Here  it  a new  and 
handsome  court-house,  comprising  also  a gaol  and  other 
offlees.  Hudson  has  several  place*  for  public  worship,  a 
Lancastrian  and  several  superior  private  schools,  a private 
lunatic  asylum,  a bank  with  a capital  of  lAo.noo  uollart. 
many  goou  hotels,  several  printing  eslablishmenU,  and 
stores  of  various  kinds.  It  is  a place  of  considerable 
trade,  but  is  a port  of  delivery  only,  dependent  upon  tbe 
port  of  New  Y ork.  Twelve  ships,  of  the  aggregate  burden 
of  -I.UiO  tons,  were  owned  In  Hudson  in  IIM.  11  of  which 
were  engaged  in  the  whale  fishery.  'I'here  are  manufac- 
tures of  cotton  and  woollen  fabrics,  with  eslablishmenU 
for  calico  printing  a^  bleaching.  It  was  founded  in 
I7M,  and  Incorporated  under  a mayor,  recorder,  ami 
aldermen.  In  tbe  succeeding  year.  (Hevj  YorkOaxetUer  f 
American  Almanack.) 

HUDSON'S  BAY,  a large  bay  or  inland  sea  of  N. 
America,  extending  between  Sl^  and  N.lat.,  and 
7^  and  9S^  W.  long.,  and  surrounded  on  all  tklra  by  the 
partUlly  explored  British  territories  N.  of  Canada.  Its 
length,  N.  to  S.,  is  about  800  m. ; greatest  breadth,  esti- 
mated at  fiOOm.;  area,  probnbly  near  300,000  sq.  ro.  Its 
8.  extremity  Is  called  James’s  Bay.  U communicates 
with  tbe  Atlantic  by  Hudson's  Straits,  a sea  atK>ut  NXi  in. 
in  length,  and  generallv  upwards  of  100  m.  In  breadth, 
iridsun's  Bay  is  navigable  for  only  a few  months  In  tbe 
year,  being  at  other  times  frozen  over  or  otwlrucied  by 
drift  ice.  It  is  full  of  sand-banks,  reefs,  and  islands,  and 
iuliablted  by  few  Ash.  Its  shores  are  rocky  and  bar* 
ren.  On  Its  W.  cxiast  are  several  setiletnents  of  tbe 
Hudson's  Bay  Coropanv,  which  moiM^Uves  nearly  all 
the  ftir  trade  of  British  N.  America,  'rhis  company  was 
incorporated  by  a charter  from  Charles  II.,  in  1GG9.  In 
IU7,  the  numbers  of  tbe  principal  furs.  &c.  Imported  i 
and  exposed  for  sale  by  the  company  were,  — ucaver  ' 
skins.  : marten  do.,  1&6.16S ; lox  do.,  about  2A,f>00; 
musquashdo.,  83A.&&0;  lynxdo.,3I,g^7:  minkdo.,27,A70:  , 
quantities  generally  much  shove  those  of  the  years  ; 
Immediately  preceding.  The  company  In  the  same  year 
imported  1,2^,000  goose  and  swan  quills,  461  lbs.  sea-  I 
horse  teeth,  besides  castor.  Isinglass,  and  other  articles.  i 

HUDSON  RIVER,  the  principal  river  of  the  state  of 
New  York.  U.  States,  through  the  B.  part  of  which  it 
fiows,  generally  in  a 8.  direction,  from  near  lat.  44^  N. 
to  its  mouth  in  tbe  Atlantic,  below  New  York  city, about 
Ut.  40^  41/  N.  Throughout  the  greater  part  of  its 
course  (that  is,  from  where  it  passes  over  a ledge  of 

f»rlmit1ve  rock,  and  forms  what  are  called  Glenn’s  rails, 
n lat.  about  43^  ly)  It  runt  through  a very  remarkable  de- 
preatioQ  or  valley.  This  valley  extend*  rrom  tbe  Atlantic 
to  the  St.  Lawrence,  having  In  its  N.  part  the  l.#ake 
Champlain  with  its  outlet  the  Richelieu  river,  and,  though 
cnclosM  by  lofty  mountain  ranges  on  either  side,  the 
highest  level  of  Us  surface  U only  147  ft.  above  the  level 
of  the  tides  in  the  Hudson.  Tbe  total  length  of  Hudson 
River  is  about  'iMOrn.,  120  of  which,  or  up  to  ft  m beyond 
the  town  of  Hudson,  are  navigable  for  tne  largest  snips. 
Sloops  ttass  as  far  up  as  Troy.  150  m.  from  tne  sea,  to 
which  distanco  tbe  Influence  of  the  tide  is  felt,  and 
thence  through  a lock  to  Waterford,  a few  miles  further. 
Near  the  head  of  the  tide  the  mean  breadth  of  tbe 
Hudson  does  not  reach  a mile ; but  in  the  tower  part  of 
its  course  it  U much  wider,  and  lielow  New  York  it 
expands  into  a spacious  basin  4 m.  broad,  which  forms 
the  harlxvir  of  that  city.  Its  only  tributary  worthy  of 
notl'**  Is  the  Mohawk,  which  Joins  it  from  the  w.  Owing 
fo  Its  small  rate  of  descent,  the  current  of  the  Hudson 
itdi*  t«  flow  ; and.  except  in  the  season  of  fioodt.  It 
appears  rather  lika  an  inland  bay.  At  Albany,  about  tbe 
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mhUlle  of  Its  course,  during  the  19  years  from  14|a  ta 
|h.V>  Inclusive,  Its  onTigatioti  was  at  an  aierage  clos^  by 
frost  for  about  90  days  .inmially. 

The  banks  (A  this  river  are  almost  rrcrywliere  abrupt 
and  lofty.  The  chief  lowU'  on  It  are  New  York.  .Albany, 
Newbu^,  Hudson,  and  Catsrill  It  is  connected  with 
the  basin  of  the  St  Lawrei>ce  by  the  Champlain  and  tiie 
Erie  canals.  {Gordtm't  Sev  York  (iaxettcer,  pp.  34>-3R. ; 
Dnrbf's  f'irtr  qf  tke  V. States,  pp.l34 — 141.;  Americam 
Almanack,  ]k3h.) 

HUE',  or  HUK'-FO,  the  cap.  city  of  the  empire  of 
Anom,  on  the  river  of  same  name.  ab<Hit  10  m.  from  the 
Chinese  Sea;  lat.  19*  N..  long.  107^  ir  K.  Pop. 
uncertain.  This  remarkable  city,  which  has  predubty  no 
parallel  in  the  E.ist,  was  fortiAed  early  in  the  present 
century,  in  the  Kuropiean  style,  and,  it  is  said.  uvm>d  the 
model  of  Strasbourg.  The  work  was  undertaken  by  the 
king  of  Cochin  China,  and  was  carried  on  under  the  in- 
structions of  some  French  officers  previously  in  bis  ser- 
vice. **  The  new  city  is  completely  InsulattKl,  having  tbe 
river  on  two  sides  of  It,  and  a spacious  canal  of  from  30 
to  40  yards  broad  on  the  other  two.  The  cirriimferenca 
of  the  walls  is  upwards  of  6 m.  The  form  of  tbe  forti- 
fication is  nearly  an  equilateral  quadrangle,  each  face 
measuring  1,1><0  toiset.  The  fortress  has  a regular  and 
beautiful  glacis,  extending  from  the  river  or  cMial  to  the 
ditch,  a covert  way  all  round,  and  a ditch  which  is  30 
wds  broad,  with  from  4 to  5 feet  water  in  It  all  through. 
The  rampari  is  built  of  hard  earth,  cased  on  the  outside 
with  bricks.  Each  angle  is  flanked  by  4 bastions,  in- 
tended to  mount  36  guns  apiece.  To  each  face  there  are 
also  4 arched  gateways  of  solid  masonry,  to  which  the 
approach  across  the  ditch  is  by  handsome  arched  stone 
bridges.  The  area  inside  is  laid  out  into  regular  and 
spacious  streets,  at  right  angles  to  each  other.  A hand- 
some attd  hruAiJ  canal  forms  a communication  between 
the  river  and  the  fortress,  and  within  is  distributed  by 
various  branches,  so  as  to  communicate  with  tbe  palace, 
arsenal,  granaries,  and  other  public  edificea  By  this 
channel  the  taxes  and  tributes  are  brought  from  tbe 
provinces,  and  conducted  at  once  to  tbe  very  doors  of  the 
palace  or  magazines.  In  the  whole  of  this  exteiisise  for- 
tlBcatlon.  there  it  scarcely  any  thing  slovenly,  barbarous, 
or  Incomplete  in  design.  Tlie  wnks  of  the  river  and  canal, 
forming  the  base  of  the  glacis,  are  not  only  regularly 
sloped  down  every  where,  but  wherever  tite  work  is 
completed,  they  are  cased  from  the  fcMindotion  with  a 
fare  of  solid  masonry.  The  canal  within  the  walls  li  ex- 
ecuted in  the  same  perfect  manner ; and  tbe  bridges 
which  are  thrown  over  it  have  not  only  neat  stone  ba- 
lustrades, but  are  paved  all  over  with  marble  brought 
from  Tonqum.”  (Cratrfurd's  PmhasM  to  Siam,  1. 
3>M— ) The  palace  >s  situated  witbfii  a strong  inner 
citadel,  consisting  of  two  distinct  walls  or  ramparts.  Th« 
barracks  surround  the  whole  of  the  outer  part  of  the 
dtadel,  and  in  1821  would  have  done  no  dlscradlt  to  tbe 
best  military  estab.  in  Europe.  From  12,000  to  13,000 
troops  were  then  constantly  stsUkmed  In  tbe  asp.  The 
arsenal  contains  a vast  number  of  cannon,  shot,  shells, 
Ac.,  all  manufartured  Jn  tbe  country.  The  public  gra- 
naries are  also  ofrnonnous  extent,  and  kept  full  of  com. 
Tbe  fortress  of  Hue,  from  its  Immense  size,  which  is  its 
greatest  fault,  would  require  at  least  50.0M  troops  lo 
garrison  it,  in  rase  of  an  attack  from  Europeans:  aranst 
.Asiatic  enemies  it  is  impregnable.  There  arc  some  nuUd- 
Ing-docks  on  the  river,  and  a large  fleet  of  galleys  is  usu- 
ally stationed  at  Hue.  The  river  is  not  above  400  yards 
wide  at  its  entrance,  hut  within  is  little  Inferior  in  breadth 
to  tlie  rivers  of  Saigon,  or  Rankok : owing  to  a bar  at 
its  mouth,  however,  it  Is  fitted  only  for  snips  of  small 
draught.  Its  entrance  is  completely  commanded  by  s 
stone  quadrangular  fort,  built  In  the  European  style.  Its 
banks  are  well  raised,  and  In  some  places  extremely  |dc- 
turesoue.  The  neighbourhood  of  tlio  cap.  is  every  where 
in  a high  state  of  rultivatlou,  with  rice,  mulberry  trees, 
cotton,  fruit,  Ac.,  and  thickly  interspersed  with  villages. 
Mr.  Crawfbrd  remarks,  that  llu^  is  probably  the  only  city 
in  India,  In  the  vicinity  of  which  tnrre  are  good  roads, 
bridges,  and  canals.  About  10  leagues  N.  is  the  royal 
mausoleum,  surrounded  magnificent  ^mnds,  laid  out 
by  a late  king  of  Cochin  China.  {Cratr/urtCs  Etnbassy, 
i.  368—400.  : IfAifr's  Voyage,  4^c. ; finUtystm ; Ritter^ 
Atien  Erdkmnde,  ill.  lOOe— 1012.) 

HUE.SCA  (an.  Osca},  a town  of  Spain,  prov.  Aragnn. 
cap.  parttdo  same  name,  and  a bishop's  see.  3.5  m.  S.E. 
Saragntta,  and  136  m.  W.  by  N.  Barcelona.  Pop.,  ac- 
cording to  Mifiano,  9,200.  It  stands  on  a slope  close  to 
the  Isuela,  a tributary  of  the  Cincos,  is  surrounded  by 
walls  now  falling  Into  decay,  and  contains  many  respect- 
able houses.  The  chief  puoUc  buildings  are  a caUuural, 
4 par.  churches,  16  convents,  a foundling  hospital,  ca- 
valry Itarrarks,  3 sebooU,  and  a university ; the  latter, 
entitled  5<'rforiait<i.  comurisiog  4 colleges,  was  founded, 
in  1364,  by  Peter  IV.  or  Aragon,  and  further  rudowni 
by  subsequent  monarchs ; but  the  endowment,  as  in  most 
Spanish  universities,  is  wretchedly  small,  and  the  edu- 
cation  li  of  a very  Inferior  descrlpiioa.  Tbe  loduitry  oi 
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Che  town  ii  con6ned  to  tanning  and  the  weaving  of  coarM 
linent ; but  the  neighbourho^  abound!  in  grain,  wine, 
Ijiul  other  fruits,  and  large  flocks  of  sberp  grate  on  the 
surrounding  hills.  An  annual  fair  it  held  here,  and 
much  h’eoiieDted.  The  town  was  orlginaliv  fouud^  by 
Quintus  oerturius,  aivfsoT?  a C,«  and  was  known  in  the 
time  of  Augustus  as  sirds  tktri*  0$ca.  It  subsequently  , 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Moors,  f^oin  whom  it  was 
taken  by  Peter  1.  of  Aragon,  after  the  battle  of  Alcoraz, 
in  Ibl^.  {Mt%nno  i Diet.  G4og.) 

HULL  (KINGSTON  ON),  a large  and  important 
commercial  town,  river-port,  mun.  and  park  bor.  of 
Kngland.  and  eo.  of  itself,  lo^ly  situated  in  co.  York,  , 
K.  riding,  Harthill  wap.,  on  the  N.  bank  of  the 
Humber  srstuary,  2S  m.  from  the  Spum*bead,  34  m.  ' 
S.E.  York,  and  196  m.  N.  I^ondon.  Lat.  45*  N.,  long. 

W.  Pop.  of  pari,  bor.,  (which  includes,  besides 
the  town  pars.,  those  of  Sculcoates  and  UrypooL  and  a 
p<irtion  of  the  par.  of  Sutton,)  49,737  In  1831.  The  co. 
Includes  also  the  pars,  of  Ella,  Hessel  and  N.  Ferribr, 
with  a pop.  of  2,9G9prrsoos,  chiefly  engaged  In  agru 
cultural  pursuits.  The  town,  wiiicn  stands  dose  to 
the  confluence  of  the  navigable  river  Hull  with  the 
Hurolier,  has  been  greatly  enlarged  and  Improved 
during  the  last  half  centu^.  It  is  well  paved  and 
liglued  with  gas:  the  principal  streets  extend  nearly 
3 m.  along  the  llumbor,  ana  about  the  same  dlAance 
along  the  W.  bank  of  Uie  Hull ; and  from  these  others 
branch  off,  crossing  each  other  in  different  directions, 
and  covering  an  extensive  area.  Almost  the  whole  town 
Is  built  with  brick  : the  older  streets  are  inconveniently 
narrow ; but  many  recently  laid  out  are  wide  and  re- 
gular. containing  handsome  residences.  The  public 
buildings  are  numerous,  but.  generally  speaking,  not  re- 
markable for  beauty : the  principal,  besides  the  churches, 
are  the  Mansion-house  (In  which  Is  the  court-house  and 
and  court  of  requests),  the  guildhall,  exciiange,  corn- 
exchange,  custom  and  excise  offices,  the  Trinity-house, 
tiie  gaol  (built  at  an  expense  of  33,0001.),  tlie  theatre,  and 
the  cUntel.  a renUrly  garrisoned  fort  on  the  B.  side  of 
the  river  Hull,  which  Is  here  crossed  by  a stone  drawbridge 
nf  3 arches.  A good  market-house  was  built  some  years 
ago.  and  in  the  market-place  is  an  equestrian  statue  of 
William  HI.  The  town  has  also  a hamlsnme  Doric 
column,  surmounted  by  a coluss.tl  statue  of  \N  Uberforce, 
the  great  advocate  for  Use  abulitiun  of  sUsery.  Within 
the  pari.  bor.  are  8 churches,  among  which  that  of  (iie 
Holy  Trinity,  in  the  market-place,  begun  in  tlie  Hth 
century,  is  remarkable  as  one  u(  the  best  si'Ctimcns  in 
England  of  the  Gothic  style,  at  different  periods,  ll  is 
a cruciform.  cathcdral-Hke  building,  from  the  centre  nf 
which  rises  a highly  ornaiocnii*d  embattled  tower  with 
pinnacles,  140  ft.  in  nelcht.  The  Interior  Is  380  ft.  long, 
and  73  ft  brtNul.  St.  Mary’s,  in  Low-gale,  was  originally 
built  at  nearly  the  same  time  as  that  la^t  mcntluiuM , but 
having  been  partly  destroyed  by  Henry  Vtll.,  It  was  af- 
trrwaids  restored  at  different  periods,  and  with  little 
Usta  in  the  architecture.  There  arc  also  30  place*  of 
worship  for  Dissenb'rs,  a Jews*  synagogue,  and  a floating 
chapel  for  the  use  of  Dissenters ; to  all  of  these  Urge 
Sunday  schools  are  attache^  which  furnish  instniciion 
to  upwards  of  7.000  childran.  The  principal  schools  are, 
the  Grammar  School,  founded  by  Bishop  AIccHk,  In  I486, 
and  chartered  by  Queen  Elisabeth,  in  wbh'h  the  instriic. 
tlon  it  general  as  well  as  classical,  the  Vicar's  School, 
established  in  1734  for  60  boys  ; Cogan's  charity  school, 
endowed  with  40(V.  a year  fur  the  maintenance  and  in- 
struction of  40  girls  : the  nautical  school  for  36  boys, 
attached  to  the  Trinity  House;  3 national  schools, 
attended  in  1834  by  about  1,100  children  : and  2 Lancas- 
trian schools,  with  790  children.  The  means  of  procur- 
ing a sound  t^ucation  have  been  greatly  litcrcascd  of  late 

f ears,  by  the  establishment  of  3 colleget  which  furnish 
nitructlon  In  classics,  history,  natural  science,  Ac.,  on  a 
plan  similar  to  that  pursued  at  the  University  and  King’s 
Colleges,  London.  Among  the  numerous  endowed  chari- 
ties ui  the  town,  the  oldest  Is  the  Trinity  House,  founded 
in  1369,  for  the  support  of  decayed  seamen  and  their 
widows.andchartered  by  Henry  \^II.  Thepreseotbuiid- 
ing.  erected  in  1793,  consists  of  4 sides  enclosings  square ; 
the  E.  fVont  Is  an  eievation  of  the  Tuscan  order,  and  the 
iiiterfor  comprises  S large  and  well-proportioned  council- 
chambers,  besides  offices  mod  apartments  for  33  pen- 
sioners. A school  within  the  building  gives  a useful 
nautical  education  to  the  sons  of  seamen  intended  for  the 
mcrchaut-scrvice.  The  Charterhouse  Hospital  (urigltuUly 
imitowed  in  1380  for  poor  monks)  was  re-establisned  In 
KUn,  and  devoted  to  the  maintenance  of  poor  pea- 
sinners.  The  revenues  are  stated  by  the  Charity  Com- 
reissioners  (Atualjft.  D/grs/)  to  average  1..VMW.  a year; 
and  there  is  accommt^tirm  for  60  persons,  besides 
a chaplain.  Six  other  endowed  hospitals  or  alms- 
houses give  relief  to  about  70  persons.  The  Charity- 
hall  is  a kind  of  poor-bouie,  esUbllshed  by  an  act 
o)Ka‘ned  in  9 and  10  William  111.:  It  was  built  by 
•iil»criptiun,  and  Is  now  maintained  by  (he  poor-rates 
raised  within  the  bor.  The  liiflrmar},  abrlcx  build  ng 


orruunented  with  stone,  was  erected  In  1783;  it  occom- 
modates  70  in-patients,  and  furnishes  advice  and  medi- 
cine to  an  tmltmlted  numi»er  of  out-patients : the  annual 
expenses  are  defraytd  by  voluntary  subscription.  A dis- 
pensarv,  ofwned  in  1814,  has  also  been  extensively  useful 
In  givuig  medical  relief  to  the  poor  in  this  Increasing 
towu. 

The  port  of  Hull,  which  ranks  fourth  amoont  those  of 
the  British  empire,  his  extensive  accommodations  for 
shipping,  which  liavn  be<m  greatly  enlarged  during  the 
present  century.  The  old  di^  formed  in  1775  occupies 
the  place  of  the  old  wall  and  ramparts : it  is  1,700  A.  long, 
290  h.  broad,  and  34  A.  dei‘p.  lu  wharfs,  quays,  Ac.,  oc- 
cupy an  area  of  13  acres,  and  the  entrance  is  on  the  E. 
siae  ffom  the  Hull  about  300  yards  above  Us  mouth.  In 
1807,  the  accommudatliin  was  further  increased  by  the 
coostructioo  of  a dock  opening  directly  Into  the  Humber : 
its  dlmeosioDs  are  930  A.  in  length,  350  A.  in  breadth,  and 
60  A.  in  depth,  the  wharfs,  Ac.,  covering  an  area  of  9 
acres.  A third  dock,  connecting  those  above  mentioned, 
was  completed  In  1839,  at  an  expense  of  I80.00(M. : its 
water -surface  exceeds  6 acres,  and  affords  accommodation 
for  atiout  70  square-rigged  vessels.  In  1836,  903  ships,  nf 
63,634  tons,  btdoiigcd  to  this  port,  chiefly  employed  In 
trading  with  Germany  and  the  Baltic,  In  the  coasting 
trade,  and  in  the  whale  fishery. 

The  commerce  of  Hull,  which  Is  very  large,  depends 
principally  on  her  advantageous  situation.  She  is  the 
prlnd|tal  emporium  of  the  extensive  and  fertile  countries 
sltuat^  on  ine  Humber  »stuarv.  and  those  traversi^  by 
the  numerous  and  important  rivers  that  have  their  em- 
bouchure In  it.  including  the  Trent,  Don,  Ouse,  Ac. 
The  natural  facilities  for  internal  communication  thus 
enjoyed  by  Hull,  have  been  greatly  extended  by  artificial 
means,,  Sne  is  now  united,  partly  by  rivers  ana  partly  by 
canals,  with  Sheffield,  Leeds,  Manchester,  Liverpool, 
Ac. : so  that  she  has  become  not  merely  the  principal 
port  for  the  W.  Riding  of  Vorksbirc,  but  also  fur  a con- 
siderable portion  of  the  trade  carried  on  beween  Lan- 
cashire and  the  N.  parts  of  the  I'antineot.  The  great 
articles  of  export  are  cotton  stuffs  and  twist,  woollen 
mxNii,  hardware  and  earthenware,  Ac.  Of  imports,  the 
leading  articles  are  wool,  bones,  timber,  hemp  and  flax, 
com  and  seeds,  madder,  bark,  turpentiaa,  akini,  Ac. 
The  rise  of  Goole  (which  see)  has  somewhat  InjurM  the 
trade  of  Hull  ; and  it  may  probably,  also.  sustatU  soma 
iujury  from  th*  privileM  of  bonding  being  lately  granted 
to  Gunsborough  ; but  Its  superior  ucUities  for  trade  and 
uavlgatiun  will  always  ensure  for  it  a decided  superiority 
over  the  other  ports  on  the  Humber  and  Its  affluents. 
Hull  used  to  be  very  largely  engaged  In  the  N.  whale- 
fishery  ; but  that  branch  of  business,  though  still  carried 
on  to  a considerable  extent,  has  materially  declined.  A 
regular  intercourse  is  kept  up  between  Hull  and  Loruion, 
and  Hull  and  diflereot  ywrts  of  the  Continent,  by  steam 
vessels. 

Subjoined  is  an  account  of  the  quantities  of  the  prin- 
cipal article*  of  foreign  produce,  imported  into  Hull 
during  each  of  the  three  years  ending  with  1839 : — 
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mifor),  and  4S  couDdtlorf.  Quarter  and  petty  aaaaloM 
are  held  under  a recorder,  and  there  la  a court  for  the 
recorery  of  debt!  under  40a.  Hull  baa  sent  1 nacma.  to 
the  H.  m C.  aince  the  33d  of  Edward  I.,  and  the  frao- 
cfaiae,  prerloualy  to  the  paaalng  of  the  Refoma  Act.  waa 
reated  In  freemen,  bf  birth,  aenrltude,  purchaae,  or  gilt 
(ebout  1 ,000  prerloua  to  1831).  The  liinlu  of  the  pioaeat 
perl  bor.  Include  (beaidea  the  old  bor.)  the  entire  para, 
of  Sculcoatea  and  l>rypool,  a mail  portion  of  the  par.  of 
Sutton,  and  the  extra>parochlal  district  called  Garrtaoo. 
aide.  Reg.  electors.  In  1838-39.  4.223.  Markets  on  Tiaaa- 
days  and  Saturdays:  Mrs  for  horaea,  Juhr  10.,  Oct.  10.. 
and  Dec.  10.  The  name  of  KiDgstoa-on>Hull  waa  given 
to  it  by  Edward  I.,  who,  seeing  its  eligibility  for  bMonk 
Ing  an  Important  station,  erected  a fortress,  and  consti* 
tuted  It  a chartered  town  and  port.  When  Edward  111. 
invaded  Franc^ln  1339,  Hull  contributed  16  ships  and 
470  mariners.  The  fortlOcatioot,  commenced  earlv  in  the 
I4tb  century,  were  completed  bf  Sir  Michael  de  la  Pole, 
a great  benefactor  to  this  town  during  the  reign  or 
Richard  II.  The  plague  made  great  ravagea  hero 
, during  the  IStb,  16th,  and  I7th  centuriee. 

I In  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  Hull  was  the  first  to  doa« 
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(For  an  Account  of  the  Cotton  Twist  exported,  see 
to^of  next  column.] 

The  gross  customs’ duties  at  the  port  of  Dull  amounted 
In  1838  to  758.432/.,  and  in  1839  to  m.444/. 

The  manufactures  of  Hull  are  n>>t  v^y  Important.  A 
flax  and  cotton  mill  employed.  In  1838,  m bands ; there ' 
U also  a woollen  mill,  with  extensive  oil  mills  and  sugar  ^ 
bouses.  In  1839, 4,666.465  Ibe.  of  herd  soap  were  mode  In 
Hull:  sail-cloth  and  cordage  are  also  extensivHv  pnv 
duetd ; and  there  are  white  lead  works,  sbip-builaers’ 
yai^,  and  (he  other  works  necessary  to  a considerable 
port,  'ne  Hull  Joint  Stock  Banking  Co..  estabBsbed  In 
1833,  has  its  principal  office  here:  and  here  also  Is  a 
branch  of  the  Bank  of  England.  A savings’  bank,  es- 
tablished in  1818,  has  been  very  extensively  useful.  'Inere 
are  four  newspapers.  The  man.  bor.,  which  received  Its 
first  charter  in  tbe*7th  of  Edward  I.,  was  enlarged  by 
the  Mud.  Keform  Act,  so  as  to  be  co-extenslve  with  the 
pari.  bor..  and  was  divided  Into  seven  wards,  the  govern- 
ment being  vested  In  14  aldcnnen  (one  of  wnom  Is 
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lliuatrationa,  ISi.  cloth. 

ADDISON.-THE  TEMPLE  CHURCH  IN  LONDON: 

Ita  History  and  Antiquities.  By  C.  G.  Addison,  Esq.,  of  the  Inner  Temple ; Anthor  of 
s “ The  History  of  the  Iknights  Templars.'*  Square  crown  8vo.  with  Six  Plates,  6s.  cloth. 

Also, 

A FULL  AND  COMPLETE  GUIDE,  HISTORICAL  AND  DESCRIPTIVE,  TO  THE  TEMPLE 
CHURCH.  (FromMr.  Addison's  **  History  of  tbeTempleCburch.*’)  Square  cr.  6vo.  Is.  sewed. 

AIKIN.-THE  LIFE  OF  JOSEPH  ADDISON. 

Illustrated  by  many  of  bis  I.etters  and  Private  Papers  never  before  pnblisbed.  ByLucT 
AiKiN.  9 vols.  post  8i'o.  with  Portrait  from  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller’s  Picture,  18s.  cloth. 

AMY  HERBERT. 

By  a Ladt.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  William  Sbwbll,  B.D.  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford. 
9a  Edition,  9 voIs.Tcp.  8vo.  9a.  cloth. 

BAILEY.-ESSAYS  ON  THE  PURSUIT  OF  TRUTH, 

And  on  the  Progress  of  Knowledge.  By  Samuel  Bailby,  Author  of  lissays  on  the  For- 
mation and  Publication  of  Opinions,*’  “Berkeley's  Theory  of  Vision,"  &c.  9d  Edition, 
revised  and  enlarged.  Svo.  9a.  6d.  cloth. 

BAKEWELL.-AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  GEOLOGY. 

Intended  to  convey  Practical  Knowledge  of  the  Science,  and  comprising  the  most  important 
recent  discoveries;  with  explanations  of  the  facts  and  phenomena  which  serve  to  confirm  or 
invalidate  various  Geological  Theories.  By  Robbet  Barrwrll.  Fifth  Edition, considerably 
enlarged.  Svo.  with  nnmerous  Plates  and  Woodcuts,  91s.  cloth. 

BALMAIN.-LESSONS  ON  CHEMISTRY, 

For  the  use  of  Pupils  in  Schools.  Junior  Students  in  Universities,  and  Readers  who  wish  to 
leam  the  fundamental  l^nciples  and  leading  Facts : with  Questions  for  Examination, 
Glossaries  of  Chemical  Terms  and  Chemical  Symbols,  and  an  Index.  By  William  H. 
Balmain.  With  numerous  Woodcuts,  illustrative  of  the  Decompositions.  Fcp.  Svo.  6s.  doth. 

BAYLDON.-ART  OF  VALUING  RENTS  AND  TILLAGES, 

And  the  Tenant's  Right  of  Entering  and  Quitting  Farms,  explained  by  several  Spedmens  of 
Valnations;  and  Remarks  on  the  Cultivation  pursued  on  Soils  in  difierent  Situations 
Adapted  to  the  Use  of  Landlords,  Land-Agents,  Appraisers,  Farmers,  and  Tenants.  By 
J.  S.  Bayldon.  6th  Edition,  correctedand  revis^.  By  John  Donaldson,  Lond-Stewara, 
Author  of  “ A ‘^eatise  on  Manures  and  Grasses."  Svo.  10s.  6d.  cloth. 
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BEDFORD  CORRESPONDENCE. -CORRESPONDENCE  OF 

JOHN.  FOURTH  DUKE  OF  BEDFORD,  lelected  from  the  Oriiinmlt  at  Wobaro  Abbey: 
with  Introductions  by  Lord  John  Ri'sskll. 

8vo.  Vol.  I (1742-46),  I8s.  doth  ; Vol.  2 (1749-60),  15s.  cloth. 

**  Thp  •M'mtd  *o)nmr  of  thU  puStirftUoo  InrtudM  a havinc  rrUtion  in  th»  period  from  the  Peter  r>f 

Ali-lH't'hxpelle  (o  the  dettb  of  George  II.  lU  moat  remtrkahle  portion  bean  apon  an  imnortuit  quetUon  nn  «t»rh 
there  etitt  some  di^riencet  of  opinion  at  the  prraent  ttme,  vit.  Utr  intrigoe*  whirh  led  to  the  JuncGon  of  the  l>nke  of 
KewcwtJe  and  PiU,  in  1741.  Tlie  letter*  mpertioK  tlievtate  of  IteUnd  uuier  the  Vicerejtltj  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford, 
also  here,  are  not  a little  intere«lmg.“ — Moaxixi  HxaatD. 

*«*  The  Third,  and  concluding  volamc,  with  an  Introduction  by  LtORD  John  Rubselz., 
is  m the  Pree*. 

BELL.-LIVES  OF  THE  MOST  EMINENT  ENGLISH  POETS. 

By  Robert  Bell,  E»q.  9 voli.  fcp.  8ro.  with  Vignette  Titles,  19s.  cloth. 

BELL.-THE  HISTORY  OP  RUSSL\, 

From  the  Rarliest  Period  to  the  Treaty  of  Tilsit.  By  Robert  Bell,  Esq.  S toIb.  fcp.  8ro. 
with  Vignette  Titles,  18s.  cloth. 

BLACK.-A  PR.ACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  BREWING. 

Baseil  on  (Hicmical  and  Fxronomical  Principles:  with  Formuls  for  Public  Brewers,  and 
Instructions  fur  Private  Families.  By  William  Black.  Tbinl  Edition,  revised  and  cor- 
rected, with  coiisidemblo  Additions.  The  Additions  revised  by  Professor  Graham,  of  the 
London  University.  6vo.  10s.  6d.  cloth. 

1 take  neraainn,  In  cAnrlvding  tbia  artjek,  to  refer  my  reader*  to  the  * Practical  Treatiae  on  Bremog,'  br  Mr. 
William  Blark.a  KnUerean  of  mneh  experience  In  Ute  buaineta.  Ilia  lilUe  work  cootaiiu  a great  deal  of  ueeAil  in> 
formaiioa.”— l)a.  Uaa'aScrrLBMEKT  ru  uia  **  Uicrioaant.'* 

BLAINE.-AN  ENCYCLOP/EDIA  OF  RURAL  SPORTS ; 

Or,  a complete  Account,  Historical,  Practical,  and  Descriptive,  of  Hunting,  Shooting,  Fishing, 
Racing,  and  other  Field  Sports  and  Athletic  Amusements  of  the  present  day.  By  Drla  bbre 
P.  Blaine,  Esq.  Author  of  “Outlines  of  the  Veterinary  Art,”  “Canine  Pathology,”  Ac.  6tc. 
Illustrated  by  nearly  600  Engravings  on  Wood,  by  R.  Hranston,  from  Drawings  by  AJken, 
T.  Landseer,  Dickes,  &e.  1 thick  vol.  8vo.  ^£2.  lOs.  cloth. 

BLAIR’S  CHRONOLOGICAL  AND  HISTORICAL  TABLES, 

From  the  Creation  to  the  present  time:  with  Additions  and  Corrections  from  the  most  authen- 
tic Writers  x inclnding  the  Computation  of  St.  Paul,  as  connecting  the  Period  from  the  l^ode 
to  the  Temple.  Under  the  re^iHion  of  Sir  IIenrt  Ellis,  K.H.,  Principal  librarian  of  the 
British  Museum.  Imperial  8vo.  31s.  6d.  half-bound  morocco. 

'*  Th<>  •turli'ilt  of  hUtnry,  i»og  arrQatomrd  to  thr  Dorto?’*  pondrroa*  and  nnminagraMe  folio,  will  rvjoict  oror  tbi* 
liand»oiD«  and  hand*  tolntn*.  U I*  th<*  rvTivat  and  eDlarmn«Rt,  m a far  more  compact  and  arailabl*  form  than  th« 
original,  of  the  rcicnnted  ' Chronological  Tabic*'  of  l>r.  Ulatr.  It  romnriar*  addiimn*  to  mir  o«rn  time,  and  roirt^- 
tiimt  from  the  most  recant  antborilte*.  The  onllme  of  the  plan  u failnfnUy  prvaer*ed  asd  carried  o«t,  with  ororj 
itapro«*ment  of  which  it  wa*  aiuccpbble.”— 

BLOOMFIELD.-HISTORY  OF  THE  PELOPONNESIAN  WAR. 

By  Thucvdioes.  A New  Recension  of  the  Text,  with  a carefully  amended  Punctuation;  and 
copious  Notes,  Critical,  Philological,  and  E.xplanatory,  almost  entirely  original,  but  partly 
aefected  and  arrnnged  from  the  best  Expositors:  accompanietl  with  full  Indexes,  both  of 
Greek  Wonis  and  Phrases  explained,  and  matters  discussed  in  the  Notes.  The  whole  illua- 
tratcil  by  Maps  and  Plans,  mostly  taken  from  actual  surveys.  By  the  Kev.  S.  T.  Bloom  fi  eld, 
D.D.  F.S.A.  9 vols.  8vo.  38s.  cloth. 

BLOOMFIELD.-HISTORY  OF  THE  PELOPONNESIAN  WAR. 

By  Thucydides.  Newly  translated  into  English,  and  accompanied  with  very  copious  Notes, 
Philological  and  Explanatory,  Historical  and  Geographical.  By  the  Rev.  9.  T.  Bloomfiklo, 
D.D.  F.8.A.  3 vols.  8vo.  with  Maps  and  Plates,  4t2.  5s.  boards. 

BLOOMFIELD.-THE  GREEK  TESTAMENT : 

With  copious  Kng^lish  Notes,  Critical,  Philological,  and  Explanatoiy.  By  the  Rev.  S.  T. 
Bloomtibld,  D.D.  F.S.A.  5th  Edition,  improved.  9 vols.  8vo.  with  a Map  of  Palestine, 
^2,  cloth. 

BLOOMFIELD.-COLLEGE  & SCHOOL  GREEK  TESTAMENT ; 

With  English  Notes.  By  the  Rev.  S.  T.  Bloomfield,  D.D.  Sd  Edition,  greatly  enlarged, 
and  very  considerably  improved,  12mo.  10a.  6d.  cloth. 

BLOOMFIELD.-GREEK  AND  ENGLISH  LEXICON  TO  THE 

NEW  TESTAMENT:  especially  adapted  to  the  use  of  Colleges,  and  the  Higher  Classes  in 
Ihiblic  Schools;  but  also  intended  as  a cunvimient  Manual  for  Biblical  Students  in  general. 
By  Dt.  Bloomfield.  2d  Edition,  greatly  enlarged,  and  very  considerably  improvM.  12mo. 
on  wider  paper,  10s.  6d.  cloth. 

BOY’S  OWN  BOOK  (THE) : 

A Complete  Encyrlopirdia  of  all  the  Diversions,  Athletic,  Scientific,  and  Recreative,  of  Boy- 
lu>od  and  Youth.  2Vtli  Edition,  square  12mo.  with  many  Engravings  on  Wood,  6a.  boarda. 
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BRANDE.-A  DICTIONARY  OF  SCIENCE  LITERATURE, 

AND  ART;  comprisinfc  the  History,  Detcription,  and  Scientific  Principles  of  every  Branch 
of  Human  Knowledge ; with  the  Derivation  and  Definition  of  all  the  Terms  in  General  Use. 
Edited  by  W.  T.  Drandk,  F.R.S.L.  & K.;  assisted  by  Josbph  Cauvin,  Ksq.  The  various 
departments  are  by  Gentlemen  of  eminence  in  each.  1 very  thick  vol.  8vo.  illustrated  by 
M'ood  Eofn^vings,  ^3,  cloth. 

BRAY’S  (MRS.)  NOVELS  AND  ROMANCES, 

Revised  and  corrected  by  Mrs.  Brat.  In  10  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  with  Frontispieces  and  ITijmettes 
from  Designs  and  Sketches  by  the  late  Thomas  Stothani,  R.A. ; C.  A.  Stothard,  F.S.A. ; 
Henry  Warren,  Esq. ; Stc. 

Vol.  1,  The  White  Hoods.  With  a new  General  Preface,  a Portrait  of  the  Author,  after 
W.  Patten,  and  Vignette  Title.  6s.  cloth. 

Vol.2,  De  Foix;— Vol.3,  The  Protestant Vol.  4.  Fit* of  Fitiford Vol.  5,  TheTalba;— 
Vol.  6,  Warleigh.— Each  with  Frontispiece  and  Vignette»title,  6s.  cloth. 

To  be  continued  monthly,  and  completed  in  10  volumes ; each  containing  an  entire  Work, 
printed  and  embellished  uniformly  with  the  *'  standard  Novels.’* 

ORDER  or  publication. 

Nov.  I— Trelawne>’.  I Jan.  1— Henry  De  Pomeroy. 

Dec.  1— Trials  of  the  Heart.  i Feb.  1— Courtenay  of  W'alreddoiw 

BRAY.-THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  NECESSITY; 

Or,  the  Law  of  Consequences  as  applicable  to  Mental,  Moral,  and  Social  Science.  By  Charles 
Bray.  3 voIs.  8vo.  15b.  cloth. 

BREM’STER.-TREATISE  ON  OPTICS. 

By  Sir  David  Brrwster,  LL.D.  F.R.8.,  See.  New  Edition.  Fcp.  8vo.  with  Vignette  Title, 
mod  176  WoodcuU,  6a.  cloth. 

BUDGE  (J.)-THE  PRACTICAL  MINER’S  GUIDE ; 

Comprising  a Set  of  Trigonometrical  Tables  adapted  to  all  the  purposes  of  Oblique  or  Diagonal, 
Vertical,  Horizontal,  and  Traverse  Dialling ; with  their  application  to  the  Dial,  Exercise  of 
Drifts,  Lodes,  Slides,  I.eveUing,  Inaccessible  Distances,  Heights,  &c.  By  J.  Budge.  New 
Edition,  considerably  enlarged.  8vo.  with  Portrait  of  the  Autlior,  12s.  cloth. 

BULL.-THE  MATERNAL  MANAGEMENT  OF  CHILDREN, 

In  HEALTH  and  DISF.ASR.  By  T.  Bull.  M.D.  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians, 
Physician-Acciicheur  to  the  Finsbury  Midwifery  Institution,  Author  of  “Uinta  to  Mothers 
for  the  Management  of  their  Health  during  Fr^nancy  and  in  the  Lying  In  Room.**  3d  Edi- 
tion, revised  and  enlarged.  Fcp.  8vo.  7s.  cloth. 

BULL.-IIINTS  TO  MOTHERS, 

For  the  Management  of  Health  during  the  Period  of  Pregnancy  and  In  the  l^og-ln  Room; 
with  an  Exposure  of  Popular  Krrort  in  connection  with  those  subjects.  By  Thomas  Bull, 
M.D.  Physician  Accoucheur  to  the  Finsbury  Midwifery  Institution,  &c.  &c.  4th  Edition, 
revised  and  considerably  enlarged.  Fcp.  8vo.  7s.  cloth. 

Exctlldit  fuMlM,  uwl  to  be  fteneraUj  taomi.”.— Jobshiji’I  Msstco-CatSPSoiOAl  Rstisw. 

BUNSEN.-AN  INQUIRY  INTO  THE  HISTORY,  ARTS  AND 

8CIRNCF.?,  LANGUAGE,  WRITING.  MYTHOLOGY,  and  CHRONOLOGY  of  ANCIENT 
EGYPT:  with  the  peculiar  position  of  that  Nation  in  reference  to  the  Universal  History  of 
Mankind.  By  the  Chevalier  C.  C.  J.  Bunsen.  Translated  from  the  German,  under  the 
Author’s  superintendence,  by  C.  H.  Cottrell,  Esq. ; with  additional  matter,  famished  by 
the  Author.  3 vols.  8vo.  with  numerous  Plates.  [PrepartMff  for  puUieation. 

BURDER.-ORIENTAL  CUSTOMS, 

Applied  to  the  Illustration  of  the  Sacred  Scripturea.  By  Samuil  Burdbr,  A.M.  8d  Edit, 
wiu  additions.  Fcp.  8vo.  Ss.  6d.  cloth. 

BURNS.-THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  CHRISTIAN  PHILOSOPHY; 

containing  the  Doctrines.  Duties.  Admonitions,  and  Consolations  of  the  Christian  Religion. 
By  John  DORNS,  M.D.  F.R.S.  5th  Edition.  13mo.  7t.  boards. 

BURNS.-CHRISTIAN  FRAGMENTS; 

Or,  Remarks  on  the  Nature,  Precepts,  and  Comforts  of  Religion.  By  John  Borns,  M.D. 
F.R.S.  Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  University  of  Glasgow.  Author  of  “The  Principles  of 
Christian  Philosophy.’*  Fcp.  Svo.  5s.  cloth. 

BUTLER -SKETCH  OF  ANCIENT  & MODERN  GEOGRAPHY. 

By  Samuel  Butler,  D.D.  late  Ixird  Bishop  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry;  and  formerly  Head 
Master  of  Sbrewsbury’  School.  New  Edition,  revised  by  his  Son.  8vo.  9b.  boards. 

The  prevent  c^ilum  hu  been  cjeefuISr  rented  bj  the  aathor'*  «on,  &ad  atich  alteratioD*  iaUoduced  as  coaUauatW 
the  Istrst  laimnnstion  rendered  neceMar^.  Reeent  TrareU  lure  been  eonslanllT  coo* 
enlted  where  anr  doubt  or  difflcully  srrmed  to  rrquin  it;  sad  swn*  additkmal  matUr  baa  bm  addad,  both  a tha 
aacicBt  aad  moderD  part. 
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I BUTLER -ATLAS  OF  MODERN  GEOGRAPHY. 

I By  tbe  late  Pr.  fiuTLRa.  New  Edition ; conaiatii^:  of  Twenty-three  cotoared  Mina,  from  a 
New  8et  of  Platea ; with  an  Index  of  all  tbe  Namea  of  Piacea,  referriiw  to  tbe  lautodea  and 
' Loniritudea.  8vo.  13a.  half-bound. 

: BUTLER -ATLAS  OF  ANCIENT  GEOGRAPHY. 

By  the  late  Pr.  BuTLsa.  Coniistine  of  Twenty-three  coloured  Mapa ; with  an  Index  of  all 
tbe  Names  of  Placet,  referriuit  to  the  Letitudea  and  Loni^tudee.  New  Edition.  Svo.  12a.  hbd. 
Tbe  above  two  Atlaaea  may  be  bad,  balf-boond,  in  One  Volume,  4to.  price  Sia. 

: CALLCOTT.-A  SCRIPTURE  HERBAL. 

With  Upwards  of  190  Wood  Engraving.  ByLaoTCALLCOTT.  Square  crown  8ro.  96a.  cloth. 

CATLOW.-POPULAR  CONCHOLOGY ; 

i Or,  the  Shell  Cabinet  arranged  t being  an  Introdaetion  to  the  Modem  Jlystem  of  Concbologr : 

I with  a aketch  of  the  Natural  HistoryoftbeAnimala.an  account  of  tbe  Formation  of  the  Sb^a» 

) and  a complete  Descriptive  List  of  the  FamUiea  ana  Genera.  By  Aonss  Catlow.  Fcp.  9ro. 

with  313  Woodcuts,  lOs.  6d.  cloth. 

: CHALEN0R.-P0ETICAL  REMAINS  OF  MARY  CHALENOR. 

I Fcp.  6VO.  4t.  cloth. 

**  The  poccaa  arc  awcKtf  natural ; and , thooirh  cm  topira  often  nug,  biaatba  a tradamMi  nd  neteacbelj  vhioa 
I art  at  oactaonthinf  and  ronaoUtory."— Ltnaaaf  Oaiim. 

I CHALENOR.-WALTER  GRAY, 

j A Ballad,  and  other  Poems.  3d  Edition,  including  the  Poetical  Ramalni  of  Mary  Chaloior. 

' Fcp.  9vo.  6e.  cloth. 

“ At  Uic  aiaplc  and  imoQtaitcmu  effuakma  of  a miaid  ap^araiUy  flUed  wttA  fedinoa  wbirh  render  the  Oraatde  happy, 
and  nntinrttu^  with  adrrtatmn  or  trrbiajce,  they  with  htaefit  be  rernrrd  into  Uic  ' bap(7  bVMa of  BogteM,' 
and  offered  at  a gift  U>  the  yovthfol  of  boUi  aexn."— CBawnu'i  LouiarnoH  Jodexai. 

CLAVERS.-FOREST  LIFE. 

By  Mary  Clatsrs,  an  Actual  Settler;  Author  of  **A  New  Home,  Who  *U  Follow?**  3 vola. 
fcp.  8vo.  13a.  cloth. 

COLLEGIAN’S  GUIDE  (THE) ; 

Or,  Recollections  of  College  Daya,  setting  forth  tbe  Advantages  and  Temptations  of  a Uaivsr- 
sity  Education.  By  •***  •••***,  M.A. College,  Oxford,  ^st  8vo,  10a.  6d.  cloth. 

••  Hie  book  b one  of  «hkh  we  may  trnly  »ay  it  it  merry  and  wia«~-«  happy  coaiMaaPem  of  the  aaaamg 
inttraciire.  Many  of  ita  riewt  and  ttoriet  of  mllece  life  are  aa  entertalmn*  at  Uiey  are  eridenUr  repreamtationa 
of  f.icU : and  whilot  parenU,  ffuarduua,  and  learhrr.,  may  refrr  to  thete  pagra  with  adraatage  to  their  aon«,  ward*, 
and  papiU,  to  may  the  latter  learn  much  that  i«  i{ood  for  tlietn  to  know,  and  which  few  roold  laaUl  ao  eSbctuallj 
Into  the  roliege  youth  aa  the  author  of  this  agreeable  and  uaeful  Guide."— LiraaanT  Oatetra. 

COLTON.-LACON ; OR,  MANY  THINGS  IN  FEW  WORDS. 

i By  the  Rev.  C.  C.  Colton.  New  Edition.  8vo.  13s.  cloth. 

COOLEY.-THE  WORLD  SURVEYED  IN  THE  NINETEENTH 

CENTURY  i or.  Recent  Narratives  of  ScientiSc  and  Exploring  Expeditions  (chiefly  under- 
taken by  command  of  Foreign  Governments).  Collected,  trauRiatea,  and,  where  necessary, 
abridged,  by  W.  D.  Coolsy,  Ksq.  Author  of  tbe  **  History  of  Maritime  and  Inland  Discovery'* 
in  tbe  Cabinet  Cyclopiedia,  &c. 

The  First  Volume  of  the  Series  contains— 

THE  ASCENT  of  MOUNT  ARARAT.  By  Dr.  Frisprich  PAmuor,  Professor 
of  Natural  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Dorpst,  Russian  Imperial  Councillor  of 
Htste,  Ac.  8VO.  witha  Man  by  Arrowsmith,  and  Woodcuts,  Us.  cloth. 

Each  volume  will  form,  for  the  most  part,  a Work  comolete  in  itself,  and  the  whole  Series 
will  present  an  accurate  and  luminous  Picture  of  all  toe  known  portions  of  the  Earth. 

Tbe  Second  Work  of  the  Series  will  be 

ERMAN'S  TRAVELS  through  SIBERIA,  svo.  [/s  Os  !«■«*. 

On  this  traveller,  the  President  of  the  Royal  Geographical  SodeW.  in  bis  Anniverssry 
Address  last  year,  bestowed  the  following  encomium If  we  regard  M.  Adolph  Errean  as 
an  astronomical  geographer  and  explorer  of  distant  lands,  we  must  all  admit  that  he  stands  in 
the  very  highest  rank."  And  in  hu  Address  delivered  in  May  last,  the  President  again  made 
honourable  mention  of  this  traveller  in  tbe  following  terms:— In  announcing  to  you  with 
pleasure  that  the  excellent  work  of  your  distinguishea  foreign  member  and  medatlist,  Adol^ 
Erman,  is  about  to  appear  in  English,  I must  not  lose  the  oi^rtunity  of  stating,  that  ths 
last  communication  sent  to  us  by  M.  Erman  is  one  of  very  great  importance.” 

" Th«  pUn  of  UiU  work  we  hire  before  takni  oceaeioD  to  ronmenii.  It  has,  Imlred,  two  great  asd  obviow  aJ. 
Tantaar*.  la  the  flrat  place,  the  narrative  style  inuet  always  be  morr  mtereaUng  than  the  merely  «le*<Tipti*»  , and, 
in  the  neat,  the  capreae  eubjeelof  any  particular  volume  moat  raceive  more  juetice  than  it  could  hope  foe  ta  aay 
treatiie  of  reoeral  geography.  In  Iwth  renpecta  It  must  form  an  admirable  rompanteo  to  auch  general  treatnee. 
which  it  i»  by  no  mean*  intended  to  anperaede,  but  to  amplify,  eapiain,  and  Illustrate.  To  auch  works,  therefore, 
aa  Matte- Bma  (improved  by  eucoeeding  editors),  the  addiUon  of  this  runpaoion  cannot  fkil  to  cmutitule  a complete 
body  of  geography,  ao  far  aa  regarda  the  countnee  and  oliiecta  to  be  ' eurveyed.'  Atjisxxvm. 

COOLEY.-THE  HISTORY  OF  MARITIME  AND  INLAND 

DISCOVERY.  By  W.  D.  Cooley,  Esq.  S vols.  fcp-  8vo.  with  Vignette  Titles,  16a.  cloth. 


PRINTED  FUR  LONGMAN,  BROWN,  AND  CO.  7 


C0NVERSATI0^'S  ON  BOTANY. 

9th  Edition,  improved.  Fcp.  8vo.  99  Plates,  7s.  6d.  cloth ; with  the  plates  colonred,  19i.  cloth. 

CONVERSATIONS  ON  MINERALOGY. 

With  Plates,  enfpraved  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lowry,  from  Uri|;inal  Drawing?**  3d  Edition,  en- 
lartted.  9toIs.  19mo.  I4s.  cloth. 

COOPER  (REV.  E.)-SERM0NS, 

Chiefly  desif^ed  to  elucidate  some  of  theleadinfr  Doctrines  of  the  Gospel.  To  which  is  added, 
an  Appendix,  containinr  Sermons  preached  on  several  Public  Occasions,  and  printe<l  by 
desire.  By  the  Rev.  Pilward  Coop^,  Rector  of  HamstalLRida-are,  and  of  Yovall,  in  the 
Connty  of  Stafford ; and  late  Fellow  of  Ali-SouU’  Colley,  Oxford.  7th  Bdiiion.  2 vols. 
12mo.  lOa.  boarda. 


COOPER  (REV.  E.)-PRACTICAL  AND  FAMILIAR  SERMONS, 

Dnifsedfor  Parochial  and  Domestic  Instruction.  New  Edition.  7 vols.  19mo.  ^el.  8a.  boarda. 
Vols.  1 to  4,  5s.  each ; Vols.  5 to  7,  6t.  each. 

COPLAND.-A  DICTIONARY  OF  PRACTICAL  MEDICINE ; 

comprisinr  General  Patholofpr,  the  Nature  and  Treatment  of  IMseases,  Morbid  Structures, 
and  the  Disorders  especially  incidental  to  Clifnatea,to  Sex,  and  to  the  different  Fpochs  of 
Life,  with  numerousapprovM  Forroulcof  the  Medicines  recommended.  By  Jam  as  Copland, 
M.D.,  CoDSultinf^  Pl^sician  to  Queen  Charlotte’s  Lyine-in  Hospital ; Senior  Physician  to  the 
Royal  Inflrmary  for  Children;  Member  of  the  Roym  f^lefeoi  Physicians,  London;  of  the 
MmicsI  and  Chirorgical  Societies  of  London  and  Berlin,  tic.  V'ols.  1 and  % 8vo.  cloth ; 
and  Part  10, 4a.  6d.  aewed. 

V*  To  be  completed  in  One  more  Volnme. 


COSTELLO  (MISS).-TIIE  ROSE  GARDEN  OF  PERSIA. 

A Series  of  Translations  from  the  Persian  Poets  Dy  Miss  LoriSA  Stuart  Costello,  Author 
of  **  Specimens  of  tbs  Early  Poetry  of  Prance,*'  **  A Summer  amon^C  the  Bocaires  and  the 
Vines,**  flic.  &c.  8vo.  with  Bordera  printed  in  Gold  and  Coloura.  [In  October. 


COSTELLO  (MISSX-FALLS,  LAKES,  AND  MOUNTAINS  OF 

NORTH  WALES ; beinc  a Pictorial  Tour  tbroa^rh  the  most  interestinir  parts  of  the  Country. 
By  Louisa  Stuart  Costello,  Author  of  "A  Sumuier  amo^  the  Hocai^s  and  Vines,**  **  A 
Pilfi^aEe  to  Auverene,**  “ Bearn  and  the  Pyrenees,**  flicc.  I^ofusely  illustrated  with  Views, 
from  OrT^inal  Sketches  by  D.  H.  M'Kewan,  enjpaved  on  wood,  and  Uthofp^phed,  by  T.  and 
E.  Gilka.  Square  8vo.  with  Map,  I4s.  cloth,  gilt  edges. 

CROCKER’S  ELEMENTS  OF  LAND  SURVEYING. 

Fifth  Edition,  corrected  throughout,  and  considerably  improve<l  and  modemixed,  by  T.  G. 
Bunt,  Land  Surveyor,  Bristol.  To  which  are  addea,  TABLES  OP  SIX-FIGURE  1/)GA. 
RITHMS,  6c., superintended  by  Rich  aid  Parley,  of  the  Nautical  Almanac  KsCablishment. 
Post  6vo.  19s.  cloth. 

*,*  Tb*  vork  tbrooehoQt  rrri*^,  sod  morh  a««  msttcr  bs«  sddfd ; Ib^rt  arv  new  cnaptar*.  con- 

tslahiir  'fCTj  foil  and  mtnala  DirrcUona  r*latiiur  tn  the  modera  Pnrtice  of  SurrejiriK,  both  wiUi  and  oithoat  the  aid 
of  aanlarloalmmetiU.  The  method  of  PlotUBff  Estatca,  and  CaaUng  or  C4Hnp«Un9  Uwir  Arcaa,  art  detenbed,  Ac. 
Ac.  liie  chapter  on  Lerellinx  alto  it  new. 

CROWE.-THE  HISTORY  OF  FRANCE, 

From  the  Barliest  Period  to  the  Abdication  of  Napoleon.  By  B.  E.  Crowi,  Esq.  8 vols.  fcp. 
8vo.  with  Vignette  Titles,  18s.  cloth. 

DAHLMANN.-HISTORY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  REVOLUTION. 

By  F.  C.  Dahlmann,  late  Professor  of  History  at  the  University  of  Gottingen.  Translated 
from  the  German,  by  H.  Evans  Lloyd.  8vo.  10s.  6d.  cloth. 

Profaacor  DahhnaoD't  book  b,  la  abort,  a rapid  akelch  of  the  whole  of  what  we  rail  the  Modem  niitor7  of  Fas* 
land,  from  Ita  Ktart  at  the  Coronation  of  Henry  the  hetenth,  to  ita  Intermediate  aettirment  at  the  Coronation  of 
William  the  Thud.  We  have  no  Enatiah  aunmary  of  the  hiatory  it  rrlatea,  Mi  brief,  rorapendiona,  and  impartial 
M.  Dahlmann  la  a eery  pameat  aa  well  aa  iateilijcenl  writer;  and  the  ateady  advatxe  of  the  popular  pnodple  in 
land,  thmoah  aa  almoct  uninterrupted  march  of  two  ceotnriea,  ii  atartliogiy  rdUcted  in  ala  clear  and  tranaparent 
rclaUOB.  Mr.  Lloyd'a  tranalaUon  la  aery  w«U  caecuted."— Eaauu«Sb. 

DAVY  (SIR  HUMPHRY).-ELEMENTS  OF  AGRICULTURAL 

CHE.MI8TRY,  in  a Coarse  of  Lectures.  By  Sir  Humahst  Davy.  With  Notes  by  Dr.  John 
Davy.  Otb  Edition.  .8vo.  with  10  Plates,  15s.  cloth. 

DE  BURTIN.-A  TREATISE  ON  THE  KNOWLEDGE  NECES- 

SARY  to  AMATEURS  of  PICTTURES.  Translated  and  Abridged  from  the  French  of  M. 
Francis  Xavier  Dr  Burtin,  First  Stipendiary  Member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Brussels 
in  the  Class  of  Sciences,  6c.  By  Robert  White,  Esq.  8ro.  with  four  lithographic^- 
gravinga,  1 2s.  cloth. 

DE  CUSTINE.-RUSSIA. 

By  the  Marquis  Db  CusTiNB.  Translated  fW>m  the  French.  2d  Edition.  3 vola.  post  8vo. 
3ls.  6d.  cloth. 


“ A work  which  thoM  who  are  deairoua  to  knnw  Ruaaia  aa  it  really  le,  and  no!  aa  it  arould  fain  impoa*  itself  an  the 
world  to  would  do  wvU  to  eooeuit.  W e nromiae  our  readvra  equal  aorpelm  and  plrasure  fron  the  perusal  of 
Mona.  De  Cuatine'a  eery  clever  Tolumet."— OnnTLiHan'a  Maoatini. 
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CATALOOCE  OK  NEW  WOBKS 


DE  LA  BECHE.-REPORT  ON  THE  GEOLOGY  OF  CORN- 

WALI,  DEVON,  ind  WEST  SOM,KRSET.  By  HuNRY  T.  Dl  L*  Bkche,  P.IUS.  &c.. 
Director  of  the  O^nance  Geolo^cal  Suircy.  PublUbed  by  Order  of  the  Lords  Commissioners 
of  H.M.  Treasury.  8vo.  with  Maps,  Woodcuts,  and  12  large  Pates,  Its.  cloth. 

DE  MORGAN.-AN  ESSAY  ON  PROBABILITIES, 

And  on  their  Application  to  Life  Coutin^endea  and  Insurance  Offices.  By  Avo.  osMoftOAiry 
of  Trinity  CoUei^e,  Cambridge.  Fcp.  8vo.  with  Vignette  Title,  6s.  cloth. 

DE  STRZELECKI  (P.  E.)-TIIE  PHYSICAL  DESCRIPTION 

Of  NEW  SOUTH  WALES  and  VAN  DIEMAN'S  LAND;  accompanied  ^ a Geological  .Map 
Sections,  and  Diagrams,  and  Figures  of  the  Organic  Remains.  By  P.  E.  Db  Strzklecki. 
6\*o.  with  coloured  Map  and  numerous  Pistes,  94s.  cloth. 

* An  eiretlrnt  •rtPotiSc  hfvtli : thp  •ubicct  thonraxhlr  the  ityl#  klwkjii  clear,  the  Infonnatiaa  fail,  and 

Karn^cd  with  aViU  a^  M-htilarir  art.  H.  IV  Str*c(rs  ki  haa  paaacd  twelve  T»ar«  ta  vnjarins  and  capiorinir  round 
Ifiobe;  and,  oat  of  Okcm',  S*e  of  contiaaal  UHuar,  ‘darini  a tour  of  7/VO  miln  on  tool,'  were  devoted  to 
Ta(mama.  It  M>ema  ne«dle*«  to  add  to  thi*.  that  we  have  hiU>cito  had  no  d«*crt|nton  of  the  country  cornfsarabW  I 
to  hk*  for  care  and  auUtenttritj.  Ita  aclcntific  plan  ii  Indlcioaaly  prraerved  tlirouichout  the  work  ; but  we  hare,  now 
and  thea,  at  the  foot  of  the  very  intcreatiaa  notea  of  peraonal  obaerratfoa  or  advaature,  ckUacted  from 

M.  IV  Strac^ki'a  }>rt> ate  JourtwI."—Eiaa tats. 

DOCTOR  (THE),  &c. 

6 vols.  post  8vo.  ^*9.  12s.  6d.  cloth. 

Admirably  a*  the  myatery  of  the  * Doctor'haa  been  prruenred  np  tr>  the  prevent  moneat,  there  It  bo  Inneer  any 
reaaon  for  affrctjntf  acr ray  un  tho  vabject.  TIte  anttior  la  K»)>ert  Soolhry  ; he  arknnwledited  the  fact  thorU)  befora 
hit  laat  illnett  to  hit  moat  roafldentiiil  friend,  an  M.P.  of  buch  clurarter.  In  a private  letter  from  Mrv.  Southey, 
dated  Eebniary  27,  lP43,  the  not  only  ttalea  me  fact,  bat  aodt  that  the  greater  part  of  a aitlh  volume  had  trnrte 
throoeb  the  preea,  aod  that  Sanithry  looked  forward  to  the  pleaaurF  of  drawing  her  into  it  aa  a contributor;  fiving  her 
full  authority  to  atllrm  that  her  buaband  iaUic  author.”— IIobut  Bell.  Can.  in  Tac  Stoar  Tuixam. 

DODDRIDGE.-THE  FAMILY  EXPOSITOR; 

Or,  s Psntplinise  snd  Version  of  the  New  Testament : with  Critical  Notes,  and  t Prarticnl 
Improvement  of  each  Section.  By  P.  DoDDRinoR,  D.D.  To  which  is  prehved,  a Life  of  the 
Author,  by  A.  Kirns,  D.D.  F.R.S.  and  S.A.  New  Edition,  4 vols.  8vo.  ^1.  16a.  cloth. 

DONOVAN.-TREATISE  ON  CHEMISTRY. 

By  M.  Dokotan,  M.R.I.A.  Fourth  Edition.  Fcp.  8vo.  with  Vignette  Title,  6s.  cloth. 

DONOVAN.-A  TREATISE  ON  DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 

By  M.  Dokovan,  Esq.  M.R.I.A.  Professor  of  Cliemistry  to  the  Company  of  Apothecaries  in 
Ireland.  2 vols.  fcp.  8vo.  with  Vignette  Titles,  12s.  cloth. 

DOUBLEDAY’S  BUTTERFLIES.-THE  GENERA  OF  DIUR- 

NAL  LEPIDOFTERA;  comprising  their  Generic  Charmeters-a  Notice  of  the  Habits  snd 
Traniformations— snda  Catalogue  m the  Si^ies  of  each  Genus.  By  Edward  Doublrday, 
Esq,  F.L.S,  &r..  Assistant  ill  the  Zixilogirsl  Department  of  the  British  Museum.  Imperial  4to. 
uniform  with  Gray  and  .MitchelPi  Ornithology;  Illustrated  nitb  75  Coloured  Plates.  j 

*•*  To  be  published  in  .Monthly  Parts,  5s.  each;  each  part  to  consist  of  9 coloured  plates,  I 
with  accompanying  liCtter-press,  giving  the  Generic  Characters,  a Short  Notice  of  the  Hahits,  I 
and  a Catalogue  of  the  Species  of  each  Genus.  Publication  will  commence  when  150  Sub*  I 
scriben*  Names  have  been  received.  I 


DOVER.-LIFE  OF  FREDERICK  II.  KING  OF  PRUSSIA. 

By  Lord  Dovbr.  2d  Edition.  2 vols.  8vo.  with  Portnit,  28s.  boards. 

DRUMMOND.-FIRST  STEPS  TO  BOTANY, 

Intended  at  popular  Illostrations  of  the  Science,  leading  to  its  study  as  s branch  of  general  J 
education.  By  J.  L.  Drummond,  M.D.  4th  Edit.  l2mo.  with  numerous  Woodcuts,  9s.  bds.  ■ 


DUNIIAM.-THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  GERMANIC  EMPIRE. 

By  Dr.  Dunham,  a vols.  fcp.  8vo.  with  Vignette  Titles,  18s.  cloth. 


Thk  Histort  of  Europb  during  the 
Middlb  Aors.  By  Dr.  Dunham.  4 vols. 
fcp.  8vo.  with  Vignette  Titles,  ^l.  4s.  cloth. 

The  Histort  or  Spain  and  Portugal. 
By  Dr.  IHinham.  6 vols.  fcp.  8vo.  with 
Vignette  Titles,  ^1.  10s.  cloth. 

The  History  op  Sweden,  Dbnmare, 
AND  Norway.  By  Dr.  Dnnham.  3 vols. 
fcp.  8vo.  with  Vignette  Titles,  18s.  cloth. 


The  History  of  Poland.  By  Dr. 
Dunham.  Fcp.  8vo.  with  Vignette  Title, 
6s.  cloth. 

The  Lives  or  the  Early  Writers 
OP  Great  Britain.  By  Dr.  Dunham, 
R.  Bell,  Ksq.  &c.  Fcp.  8vo.  with  Vignette 
Title,  6s.  cloth. 

The  Lives  op  British  Dramatists. 
By  Dr.  Dunham,  R.  Bell,  Esq.  &c.  2 vols. 

fcp.  8vo.  with  Vignette  Titles,  12a.  cloth. 


PKINTF.D  mil  LONOMAN,  BROWN,  AND  CO. 
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DUNLOP  (JOIIN).-TIIE  HISTORY  OF  FICTION : 

Heiur  a Critical  Account  of  the  mo^t  celebrated  Prose  Works  of  Fiction,  from  the  earliest 
Cireek  Koiiiances  to  the  Novels  of  the  Present  Age.  ily  John  Dunlop,  Esi).  3«l  Eduion, 
complete  in  one  volume.  Medium  8vo.  15m.  cloth. 

**  A rar*  valsabic  took  of  ret^rrorp  for  itmrral  r<-.iMrr« ; roo^aming  a largr  bum  of  popular  mfvnnatioo  oa  the 
romaatiewriUrs of  ucicatanJ  mo<l«m  Uaakrft. 

ELLIOTSON.-IIUMAN  PHYSIOLOGY : 

With  which  is  incorp»)rated  much  ofthe  elementary  i»arl  of  the  “ Institutioncs  Physioloj^icfe” 
ofJ  K.  Itlumenbach,  Professor  in  the  L'niversity  of  (iottin^rcn.  Ity  John  Klliotson,  M.D. 
Cantab.  F.U.S.  Fifth  Edition.  8vo.  with  numerous  Woodcuts,  jt'2.  2s.  cloth. 

ENGLISHMAN’S  GREEK  CONCORDANCE  OF  THE  NEW 

TE.STAMENT:  bein|f  an  Attempt  at  a Verbal  Connexion  between  the  Grtvk  and  the  Knsilisb 
TexU ; iuciudinn  a Coiiconiance  to  the  Proju'r  Names,  with  Indexes,  Greek>Kiu;UMb  and 
Kn;ilish-Greek.  3d  Edition,  carefully  revised,  with  a new  Index,  Greea  aud  English.  Royal 
8VO.  jt2.  2a.  cloth. 

ENGLISHMAN’S  HEBREW  AND  CHALDEE  CONCORDANCE 

ofthe  OLD  TESTAMENT;  hein^  un  attempt  at  a Verlml  Connection  between  the  Original 
and  the  English  TraiiMlations:  with  Indexes,  a List  of  the  Proper  Names  and  their  occur- 
rences, &c.  &c.  3 voia.  royal  8vo.  A3.  13s.  Gd.  cloth;  large  pa|X‘r,  A4.  I4s.  6d. 

**  Tlw  l*brtur  liMtAurtl  upoB  tins  mip<*rl*nt  work  hat  •rl>Uwn,  »«  «IhiuM  rqualM  , and  ww  haw  Uw 

failoKt  coariruoa,  fr»m  Uie  mrorlji  ruiworjr  cKsmiu.ilioa  w.  aik  ahi«r  gitc  u*  »Uvli  a »t»iM-ml<iua  Uafc,(iiat  the  mult 
jDattllr«  all  Utc  Uhour.  Iitiu-,  amt  monp)  papcmlnl  ujam  it.  InAml,  lli<  wht<|r  UuA  U.'ara  th«  n»->t  pal}Mhk  rri- 
d'orc  of  hoTwat  c.irrfulm  »a  an.1  onwcArtcd  ilbrpntnuot  |>timr  wurtli  m a <'onmn1an<-rt  ^ and  ahrrrrrr 

wr  havr  dtppnl  into  tU  wr  luir.  id  frvrj  ca»e,  Uad  out  opiuiou  of  ita  uv.iUiru,4t.cu/iic),  and 

ItU'id  order.  caoarnw\l  aiud  iBvrFaartL''^LiTKajiiiv  (iaxKtTB. 

FAREY.-A  TREATISE  ON  THE  STEAM  ENGINE, 

Historical,  Practical,  and  Descriptive.  Hy  John  Farky,  Engineer.  4lf?.  illustrated  by 
numerous  Woodcuts,  and  35  Copper-plates,  A5.  5s.  boartls. 

FERGUS.-HISTORY  OF  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA, 

From  the  Discovery  of  America  to  the  Election  of  General  Jackson  to  the  ITesiUciicy.  By  the 
I Kev.  11.  Fkbqus.  2 vols.  fcp.  8vo.  with  Vignette  Titles,  12s.  cloth. 

; FIELD.-POSTIIUMOUS  EXTRACTS  FROM  THE 

I VKTEKINARY  KRCnKlW  (IF  TIIF.  LATH.  JOHN  FIKLD.  Edited  by  bi.  Urothcr, 
’ William  Fikld,  Veterinary  Surgeon,  London.  8vo.  8a.  boards. 

1 FITZROY  (LADY). -SCRIPTURAL  CONVERSATIONS  BE- 

TWEEN  CHARLES  and  his  MOTHER.  By  lAtly  Charles  Fitzkuy.  Fcp.  8vu.  4s.  6d.  cloth 

FOBSTER.-THE  STATESMEN  OF  THE  COMMONWEALTH 

OF  ENGLAND.  With  an  Introductory  Treatise  on  the  Popular  ProgresB  in  English  History. 
By  John  Foh.ster,  Esq.  5 vola.  fcp.  8vo.  with  Original  Portraits  of  Pym,  Eliot,  Hampden, 
Cromwell,  and  an  Histurical  Sceu&after  a Picture  by  iAttennole,  a I.  IDs.  cloth. 

The  Introductory  Treatise,  intended  as  an  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Great  Civil  War  in 
the  Seventeenth  Century,  separately,  2s.  6d.  sewed. 

The  above  5 vols.  form  Mr.  Forster’s  portion  of  the  Lives  of  Eminent  British  Stati^smen,  hy  Sir 
James  Mackintosh,  the  Right  Hon.  T.  P.  Courtenay,  and  John  Forster,  Esq.  7 voU.  fcp.  8vo. 
with  Vignette  Titles,  A2.  2a.  cloth. 

FORSTER  (REV.  C.)-THE  HISTORICAL  GEOGRAPHY  OF 

ARABIA : or,  the  Patriarchal  Evidences  of  Revealed  Religion.  A Memoir,  with  illustrative 
Ma|>s  and  an  Apjieiulix,  containing  'J'ranslationH,  with  an  Alphabet  and  Glossary'  of  the 
Hamyaritic  inscriptions  recently  discovered  in  lladrainaut.  By  the  Kcv.Chahlem  Forster, 
B.D.,  one  of  the  Six  Preachers  in  the  Catlicnlral  of  Christ,  Canterbury,  and  Kectoa  of  Stinted, 
E.SSCX  ; Author  of  **  Mahometanism  Unveiled.**  2 vols.  8vo.  30s.  cloth. 

FORSTER  (REV.  C.)-THE  LIFE  OF  JOHN  JEBB,  D.D.  F.R.S., 

lute  Bishop  of  Limerick.  With  a .Selection  from  his  I>*tters.  By  the  Itev.  Ch.vklks 
For.stkr,  B.D.  Rector  of  .Stisted,  Essex,  amt  ot.e  of  the  Six  ITeacher*  in  the  (’athedral  of 
Christ,  Canterbury',  formerly  Domestic  Chaplain  to  the  Bishop.  Second  Eilition,  8vo.  with 
Portrait,  &c.  IGs.  cloth. 

FOSBROKE.-A  TREATISE  ON  THE  ARTS,  MANNERS, 

MANUFACTURES,  and  IN^HTLTIONS  ofthe  GBKKK.S  and  ROMANS.  By  the  Rev. 
T.  D.  Fosbrokb,  &;c.  3 vols.  fcp.  8vo.  with  Vignette  Titles,  12s.  cloth. 
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CATALOGUE  OF  NEW  WORKS 


GERTRUDE. 

A Tale.  Ry  the  Author  of  “ Amy  Herbert.”  E<lited  by  the  Rev.  William  Sbwbll,  B.D. 
of  Exeter  ( olleife,  Oxfonl.  2 vola.  fcp.  hvo.  9s.  cloth. 

*•  A h«nV  th«*  inrtnrnft^  of  whirh  rtnnol  f»i!  to  tx*  fcalutary.  Pnirtice  withool  prof^^ion.  br»n»*lit  lo  br»r  opoo 
ttk^  «ici"'itu  Ic  off  %«-r>  fi>;  liff,  thr  p<>»^r  of  forti^untncr  and  irmtlrnrii*,  aoi)  of  «4<Tiftrr  whlrh  w to  find  In  lU#lf 
it*  TiTomi'cn'.o.—mch'arr  tlif  iKrmMi  hrr«  «rt  fort  Ik  in  an  *«riN  hMf  and  an  mtrrestia*  alofT.  Clrar  mad  dia- 

cnminatinic  of rhawtrr,  and  lli«-  ab*rn<<*  of  tiitt*Tr-r«*  and  om-ntr.ron^lituU  lh«-  grratcnanDoftlua  ctrftant 

writiT  ami  warraaU  u«  m cordull;  rrcommendinit  h«>r  * UrrtruJr'  u pleaMiiland  profiUbte  n>adinf.'*— Atuchcvh. 

GLETPr.-LTYES  OF  MOST  EMINENT  BRITISH  MILITARY 

COM. M ANDERS.  By  the  Rev.  G.  R.Gleio.  3voI»-  fcp.  8vo.  with  Vijfnette  Title*,  18».  cloth. 

GLENDINNING.-PRACTICAL  HINTS  ON  THE  CULTURE 

OF  THE  PINE  APPLE.  By  R.  Olkndinki.so,  Gardener  to  the  Riffht  Hon.  Lord  Rolle, 
Bicton.  12mo.  with  Plan  of  a Pinery,  5a.  cloth. 

GOLDSMITH’S  (OLIVER)  POETICAL  M’ORKS. 

I Illiiatrated  with  Enifravings  on  Wood,  from  De.signs  by  the  Member*  of  the  Etching  Clab. 
Square  crown  8VO.  uniform  with  “Thomson’s  Setaoua,”  21a.  cloth;  bound  in  morocco,  by 
Hayday,  £\.  1G«.  [In  October. 

GOOD.-THE  BOOK  OF  NATURE. 

A Popular  Illustration  of  the  General  Idtws  and  Phenomena  of  Creation.  By  John  Mason 
Good,  M.D.  F.R.S.,&c.  Third  Edition,  corrected.  3 vols.  fcp.  8vo.  24s.  cloth. 

GRAIIAM.-ENGLISH ; OR,  THE  ART  OF  COMPOSITION 

explairietl  in  a Series  of  Instructions  and  Examples.  By  G.  F.  Graham.  Second  Edition, 
revised  and  improved.  Fcp.  8vo.  7».  cloth. 

GRANT  (MRS.)-LETTERS  FROM  THE  MOUNTAINS. 

Being  theCoiresnondenre  with  her  Friends,  between  the  years  1773  and  1803.  By  Mr*  Grant, 
of  I.aggan.  .^ixtli  Edition.  Edited,  with  Notes  and  Additions,  by  her  son,  J.  P.  Grant, 
Kiul.  2 vola.  post  8VO.  2Is.  cloth. 

GRANT  (MRS.  OF  LAGGAN).-MEMOIR  AND  CORRE- 

I SFoNDKNCEof  the  late  Mrs.  Grant,  of  I..aggan,  Author  of  “ l^etters  from  the  Mountains,” 
“ .Mpmoirs  of  an  American  I.Ady,”  fkc.  9ic.  FMite<l  by  her  Son,  J.  P.  Grant,  Esq.  Second 
I Edition.  3 vols.  post  8vo.  with  Portrait,  31s.  6d.  cloth. 

GRATTAN.-THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  NETHERLANDS, 

I From  the  Invasion  by  the  Romans  to  the  Belgian  Revolution  in  1830.  By  T.  C.  Grattan, 
Esq.  Fcp.  8vo.  with  Vignette  Title,  Os.  cloth. 

, GRAY.-FIGURES  OF  MOLLUSCOUS  ANIMALS, 

I Selected  from  various  Authors.  Etched  for  the  Use  of  Students.  By  Maria  Emma  Grat. 
Vol.  1.  8vq.  with  78  plates  of  Figures,  12s.  cloth. 

GRAY  (J.  E.)-THE  GENERA  OF  MAMMALIA ; 

comprising  their  Generic  (liaracters— a Notice  of  the  Habits  of  each  Genus— and  a Short 
Character  of  each  of  the  well-established  sj>ci'lM,  referre<l  to  the  several  genera.  By  John 
Edward  Gray,  Esq.  Keo|>er  of  the  Zoological  OUection  of  the  British  Museum.  Imp.  4to. 
uniform  with  Gray  and  Mitchell's  Ornithology  ; lllastriited  with  175  Plates. 

%*  To  he  puhlishetl  in  Monthly  Parts,  12s.  each ; each  part  to  consist  of  4 coloured  and  S 
plain  Plates,  with  accompanying  Letter-press.  The  work  will  not  exceed  25  Parts.  Publica- 
tion will  commence  when  150  Subscriber’s  Names  have  been  received. 

GRAY  AND  MITCHELL’S  ORNITHOLOGY.-THE  GENERA 

; Of  BIRDS ; comprising  their  Generic  Characters,  a Notice  of  the  Habits  of  each  Genus,  and 
an  exteiisire  List  of  .Stiecies,  referred  to  their  several  Genera.  By  Groror  Kobkrt  Gray, 
j Acad.  Imp.  fJeorg.  Florent.  ik>c.  Cornnjp.  Senior  Assistant  of  the  Zoological  I>epartment. 

I British  .Museum  ; and  Author  of  the  “ J.ist  of  theGeiiem  of  Birds,”  &c.  &c.  Illustrated  with 
' Three  HundrtHl  and  FiAy  im|>erial  quarto  Plates,  by  David  William  Mitchkll. 
j in  course  of  publication,  in  .Monthly  Parts,  10s.  Gd.  each  ; each  Part  consisting  generally  of 

Four  im|>erial  quarto  colourcxl  Plates  and  Three  plain,  and  accompanying  Letterpress  ; giving 
the  Generic  t^haracters,  short  Remarks  on  the  Habits,  and  a List  of  ij|>ecies  of  each  C^nus  as 
complete  as  |K>ssible.  The  uiiculuured  Plates  contain  the  Characters  of  all  the  Genera  of 
the  various  Sub-families,  consisting  of  numerous  details  of  Heads,  Wings,  and  Feet,  as  the 
case  may  require,  for  pointing  out  their  distinguishing  Characters. 

The  work  will  not  exccM  Fifty  Monthly  Parts.  [A’o.  18  icaa  jmb/ieied  Oct,  Uf. 

GREENER.-THE  GUN; 

Or,  a Treatise  on  the  various  Descriptions  of  Small  Fire-Arms.  By  W.  Grkenbr,  Inventor  of 
an  improved  method  of  Firing  Cannon  by  Percussion,  &c.  8vo.  with  Illustrations,  15s.boarda. 

GREENM^OOD  (COL.)-THE  TREE-LIFTER; 

Or,  a New  Method  of  Transplanting  Trees.  By  Col.  Gao.  Grbenwood.  8vo.  with  an  lUoa- 
trative  Plate,  7s.  cloth. 
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GUEST.-THE  MABIEOGION, 

Prom  the  LlyfrCoch  o Heniett,  or  Red  Book  of  Herjiest,  ind  other  ancient  Welsh  MSS.: 
with  an  Eiifriish  Translation  and  Notes.  By  Lady  Chablottb  Guest.  Parts  1 to  6. 
Royal  8VO.  Rs.  each,  sewed  in  covers. 

Contents  :^Part  l.  The  Lady  of  the  Fountain. 

Part  9.  Peretlur  Ab  Evrawc ; a Tale  of  Chivalry. 

Part  S.  The  Arthurian  Romance  of  Geraint,  the  Son  of  Brbln. 

Part  4.  'ilte  Romance  of  Kilhwch  and  t)hven. 

Part  5.  The  Dream  of  Rhonabwy',  and  the  1ale  of  Pwyll  Prince  of  DyTed. 

Part  6.  Dranwen,  the  Daii((htcr  of  Llyr ; Manavryddan,  the  Souof  IJyr;  and  Alatb, 
the  Son  of  Matlionwy. 

GUICCIARDINI  (E.)-TIIE  MAXIMS  OF  FRANCIS  GUIC- 

ClARIHNI,  the  Historian.  Translated  by  Kmma  Martin,  Author  of  “ A Short  History  of 
Ireland.*’  With  Notes,  and  Parallel  Passages  from  the  works  of  .Machiavelli,  Lord  Uncon, 
rascal,  Rocliefoiieault,  Montesquieu,  Durko,  lYincc  Talleyrand,  Guizot,  and  others.  With  a 
Sketch  of  the  Author’s  Life.  Square  fcp.  »vo.  IIh  Oc/o&er. 

GWILT.-AN  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  OF  ARCHITECTURE ; 

Historical,  Theoretical,  and  Practical.  By  Johrch  Gwii.t,  Ksq.  K.S.A.  Illustrated  with 
upwards  of  lUOO  Km^raviiitrs  on  Wood,  from  l>esi(tns  by  J.  S.  Gwilt.  I thick  vot.  8vo.  | 
containing  nearly  1300  closely-printed  pages,  4.'2.  I9s.  6d.  cloth.  ! 

" KiuTrlopoHlia  rink*  Ihk^*  »•  » fi.r  |.rnr.-»«i..nal  Mml.-nt*.  rnntaininc  On*  maUirw^tir*  «if  an.hitrrtijrp,  i 

witli  niiiic/ttw  iti-i.iiU  utv.ii  all  t>K  ttcliuK  nlitir*  of  U>c  *ci>.-nrc.  It  i«  a work  winch  do  profc*i*pii  ii\tiiUcl  or  builder  I 
aboulil  be  oithoui." — Wi;irMix«tKa  Uxview.  | 

HALL.- NEW  GENERAL  LARGE  LIBRARY  ATLAS  OF 

FIPTY-THRKE  MAPS,  on  Colombier  Paper;  with  the  Divisions  and  Bouniiaries carefully 
coloured.  Constnicted  entirely  from  New  Drawings,  and  engraveil  by  Sidnky  Hall.  New 
Edition,  thoroughly  revised  and  corrected  ; including  all  the  Alterations  rcndercti  necessary 
by  the  recent  Official  Surveys,  the  New  Roads  on  the  Continent,  anti  a careful  Comparison 
with  the  authenticale<t  Discoveries  published  in  the  latest  Voyages  and  Travels.  Fultlcti  iu  i 
half.  Nine  Guineas,  half-liound  in  nissia ; full  size  of  the  .Maps,  Ten  Pounds,  half-btl.  russia- 
Tl»p  folUrwini;  Mtipa  Hiri*  l»rn  tp  rBirri'fd,  fr*>m  mlifrlj  nr w --Irt  liml.  South  Africi,  Tiirkr)  in  A*l«  ; 

th»  fnllnwinR  h»ve  b»-»n  mit.-mny  inii»rt.*«.l---S«nt/rrl.m<1,  North  itulVf  Snuth  It’ilj . Orrniany,  i 

Routhrm  •IprwiiD)',  Ati*ina,  S|>iiiu  ami  Portutfal;  a ni'w  * lun.i,  r«rTr*'t«l  frtim  IhcrtTcni  (j'lvprnm.  nt  * 

•urvpy  of  ihp  rr»«L  fmiii  C'untori  to  Suiikiii  Ho  which  i»  ipprndi  d .the  TroViacv  uf  i'niiton,  uu  in  Cbl^ir^cd  acilr  ,ia 
s •Fparitccomp*rtment).hu9  «inrp  becD  nddrd. 

HALSTED.-LIFE  AND  TIMES  OF  RICHARD  THE  THIRD, 

as  Duke  of  Gloucester  and  King  of  England:  in  which  all  the  Charges  against  him  are  care- 
fully investigatetl  and  compared  with  the  Statements  of  the  Cotemporarv  Authorities.  By 
CAaoLiNB  A.  Halstkd,  Author  of  ’*Thc  Life  of  Margaret  Beaufort,  Motner  of  King  Henry 
VII.”  and  'MJblintions  of  Literature  to  the  Mothers  of  England.”  2 vols.  8vo.  with  a 
Portrait  from  an  Original  Picture  in  the  possession  of  the  Right  Hod.  Lord  Staflbrd,  never 
before  engraved,  and  other  illustrations,  i.  lOs.  cloth. 

HANNAM.-THE  ECONOMY  OF  M^ASTE  MANURES: 

a Treatise  on  the  Nature  and  Useof  Neglected  Fertilizers.  HyJoii.N  Ha.nnam.  Written  for 
the  Yorkshire  Agricultural  Society,  and  i^iblishetl  by  permission  of  the  Council.  A New  Edit. 
Fcp.  8vo.  f/a  the  pret*. 

" Thi*  litti*-  tyink  not  cmljr  tMcl>»^«  how  manuro<  alri^ady  *t  mnsmanJ  of  the  farmer  may  !«■  Monomiactl, 
but  point*  out  nuRirmu*  •ourrr*  wh«>rc  fpitiUi.-r'*  may  tw  «‘hlainrd,  wlurh  »ie  at  pri-.i-nt  to(4jI,  wa*tfd.  The  work 
U wortliy  tlw  attralion  of  the  prartical  «i;riculluri*t.  nnd  al*u  uf  the  puMic  ccoaomUt  ">-TAir'«  liAuaiutB. 

HAND-BOOK  OF  TASTE; 

Or,  How  to  Observe  W'orks  of  Art,  especially  Cartoona,  Pictures,  and  Statues.  By  Faeius 
PicTOE.  Sd  Edition.  Pep.  8vo.  3s.  boards. 

HANSARD.-TROUT  AND  SALMON  FISHING  IN  WALES. 

By  O.  A.  Hansard.  l2mo.  6s.  6d.  cloth. 

IIARRIS.-THE  HIGHLANDS  OF  iETHIOPIA; 

Being  the  Accout  of  Eighteen  Months*  Residence  of  a British  Embassy  to  the  Christian  Conrt 
of  Hlioa.  By  Major  Sir  W.  C.  Harris,  Author  of  “ Wild  Sports  in  Southern  Africa,*’  kc. 

2d  Edition.  3 vols.  8vo.  with  Map  and  lllustralions,  .£'2.  2s.  doth. 

HAWES.-TALES  OF  THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  INDIANS, 

And  Adventures  of  the  F4irly  Settlers  in  America ; ^ni  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathera, 
in  1620,  to  the  Time  of  the  iJeclaration  of  Independence.  By  Barbara  Hawes.  Fcp.  8vo. 
with  Frontispiece,  (ki.  cloth. 

I1AM'KER.-INSTRUCTI0NS  TO  YOUNG  SPORTSMEN 

In  all  that  relatea  to  Guns  and  Shooting.  By  Lieut.-Col.  P.  IIawkkr.  9th  Edit,  corrected, 
enlarged,  and  improved,  with  Righty-hve  Plates  and  Woodcuts  by  Adlard  and  Uranston,  from 
Drawinga  by  C.  Varley,  uickes,  kc.  8vo.  £1.  Is.  cloth. 
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CATALOOUE  nr  NEW  WORKS 


UAYDON.-LECTURES  ON  PAINTING  AND  DESIGN : 

Deliverwlat  theU>ndon  Inatitution,  tli^  Royal  Institutiotj,  Albemarle  Street,  to  the  Unlveriity 
ofOxford,  &c.  By  H.  K.  IIaydon,  Hiatorlcal  Painter.  With  l>etu^n8  drawn  on  Wood  by 
the  Author,  and  engraved  by  Edward  Evans.  8vo.  I3s.  cloth. 

IIENSLOW.-TDE  PRINCIPLES  OE  DESCRIPTIVE  AND 

PHy.^lOUHilCAL  UtrrAXY.  By  J.  S.  Hknslow,  M.A.  F.L.S.  &c.  Fcp.  8vo.  with  Vignette 
Title,  and  nearly  70  Woodcuts,  6h.* cloth. 

UERSCIIEL.-A  TREATISE  ON  ASTRONOMY. 

By  Sir  John  Hbrschbl.  New  Eilition.  Fcp.  8vo.  Vignette  Title,  6a.  cloth. 

nERSCIIEL-A  PRELIMINARY  DISCOURSE  ON  THE 

Sl’fDY  OF  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY.  By  Sir  Joh.s  Hkrsciikl.  NewEdition.  Fcp.Sro. 
with  vignette  title,  6s.  cloth. 

HINTS  ON  ETIQUETTE  AND  THE  USAGES  OP  SOCIETY : 

With  a Glanro  at  Rad  Hahits.  By  Kyvyf't.  **  Manners  make  the  man.*’  24th  Edition, 
revised  (with  additions)  by  a Lady  of  Rank.  Fcp.  6vo.  2s.  6d.  doth,  gilt  (nlgea. 

General Ob^eri'atlons;  Introtlurtions—l/ettersoflntrodiiction— Marriage— Pinnen— Smoking; 
Snuff— Fashion— Ureas— Music— Dancing— Conversation— Advice  to  Tradespeople — Visiting; 
Viailing  Cards— Cards— Tattling— Of  General  Society. 

IIOARE.-A  DESCRIPTIVE  ACCOUNT  OF  A NEW  METHOD 

of  PLANTING  and  MANAGING  the  ROOTS  of  GRAPE  VINKS.  ByCLKWRST  Hoark, 
Author  of  **  A Treatise  on  the  Cultivation  of  the  Grape  Vine  on  0{>en  Walls.**  12mo.  5s.  cloth. 

HOARE.-A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  CULTIVATION 

OF  THF.  GRAPE  VINE  ON  OPEN  WALLS.  By  Clbmknt  Hoabb.  Sd  Edition.  8vo. 
7s.  6d.  cloth. 

HORRES.-ENGLISH  WORKS  OF  THOMAS  HOBBES, 

Of  Malmesbury  { now  first  collected  by  Sir  William  Molksworth,  Bart. 

The  English  Works,  Vols.  1 to  6 Rnd  8 to  10,  and  the  l.atin  Works,  Vols.  1 to  S,  lOi.  each. — 
Vols.  8 and  9,  comprising  the  Translation  of  Thucydides,  are  not  sold  separately. 

HOLLAND -PROGRESSIVE  EDUCATION ; 

Or,  Considerations  on  the  Course  of  Life.  Translated  from  the  French  of  Madame  Xecker  de 
SausKurc.  By  Miss  Holland.  3 vols.  fcp.  8vo.  19s.  6d.  cloth. 

The  Third  Volume,  forming  an  appropriate  conclustou  to  the  first  two,  aeparntely,  7a.  6d. 

HOLLAND.-A  TREATISE  ON  THE  MANUFACTURES  IN 

MET.\L.  By  J.  Holland,  Eaq.  3 vols.  fcp.  Vignette  Titles,  about  300  Woodcuts,  18s.  cloth. 

IIOLLAND.-MEDICAL  NOTES  AND  REFLECTIONS. 

By  H RNRY  Holland,  M.D.  F.R.S.  &c.  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  Physician 
Extraordinary  to  the  Queen,  and  Physician  in  Oi*dinsr)'  to  His  Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert. 
2d  Edition.  8vo.  18s.  cloth. 

HOOK  (DR.  W.  F.)-THE  LAST  DAYS  OF  OUR  LORD’S 

MINISTRY  : a Course  of  Lectures  on  the  principal  Events  of  Passion  Week.  By  W’alter 
Farhuhar  Hoor,  D 1).  Viear  of  Ix^U,  Prebendary  of  Lincoln,  and  Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to 
the  Queen.  4th  Edition.  Fcp.  8vo.  6s.  cloth. 

HOOKER.-TIIE  BRITISH  FLORA, 

In  Two  Vols.  Vol.  I ; comprising  Phwnoganious  or  Flowering  Plants,  and  the  Ferns.  By  Sir 
William  Jackson  Hookrh,  K.H.  LL.D.  F.R.A.  and  L.S.  &e.  &c  &c.  Fifth  Edition,  with 
Additions  and  t^mvtions ; and  173  Figure.s  Illustrative  of  the  Uml>elliferou8  Plants,  the 
Composite  Plants,  the  Grasses,  and  the  Ferns.  8vo.  with  12  Plates,  14s.  plain;  with  the 
plates  coloured,  24s.  cloth. 

Vol.  2,  in  Two  Parts,  comprising  the  Cry-ptogamla  and  Fungi,  completing  the  Britiah  Fora,  and 
forming  Vol.  3,  Parts  1 and  2,  of  Smith’s  English  Flora,  24s.  l>oard8. 

HOOKER  AND  TAYLOR.-MUSCOLOGIA  BRITANNICA. 

Containing  the  Mosses  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  systematically  arranged  and  described  ; 
with  Plate-s,  illustrative  of  the  character  of  the  Genera  and  Species.  By  Sir  W.  J.  H«>orkr 
andT.TAVLOR,  M.I).  F.L.S.,  &r.  2d  Kilition,  8vo.  enlarged,  31s.  Gd.  ]ilain;  Ss.  colour^. 

nORNE  (THE  REV.  T.  H.)-AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE 

CRITICAL  STUDY  and  KNOWLEDGE  of  the  HOLY  SCRII*TUKKS.  By  Thomas 
IIartwkll  IloH.NK,  B.D.  of  .St.  John's  ('ollege.  Canibriilge;  Rvetor  of  the  united  iSsrishea 
of  St.  Edmund  the  King  and  .Martyr,  and  St.  N’icholas  Aeons,  Lombard  Street;  l*rebendary 
of  St.  Paul’s.  8tii  Ktlitum,  corrected  ami  enlai^ed.  Illustrated  with  numerous  ^laps  and 
Facsiroilies  of  Biblical  .Manuscripts.  4 vols.  8vo.  (Vol.  2 in  2 Parts),  ^3.  Ss.  boards. 


Digitized  by  Coogle 
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HORNE  (THE  REV.  T.  H.)-A  COMPENDIOUS  INTRODUC- 

TION  to  the  STUDY  of  the  BIBLE.  By  Thomas  Hartwrll  Horne,  B.D.  of  St.  John*s 
CoUefte,  Camhri(l(te.  Beinir  in  Analysii  of  hii  ‘Mntrmluction  to  the  Critical  Study  and 
Knowletl^r  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.”  7th  Edition,  corrected  and  eiUarged.  12mo.  with  Mapa 
and  other  Eii^raving:^,  Os.  lioanls. 

HORSLEY  (BISnOP).-BIBLTCAL  CRITICISM 

On  the  first  Fourteen  Historical  Books  of  the  Old  Tt‘stament ; and  on  the  first  Nine  Prophetical 
Books.  By  Samckl  Horsley,  LL.D.  F.R.S.  F.S.A.  l.ord  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph.  2d  Edition, 
containinir  ’Tninslatioiis  by  the  Author  never  before  pubUsbe<l,  together  with  copious  Indices. 
2 vols.  Svo.  Jtl.  lOs.  cloth. 

By  the  same  Author, 

THE  B(X)K  of  PSALMS;  translated  from  the  Hebrew : with  Notes,  explanatory  and  critical. 
Fourth  Edition.  8vo.  12s.  cloth. 

HOWITT  (MARY). -THE  CHILD’S  PICTURE  AND  VERSE 

BOOK,  commonly  called  **Otto  Speckter’s  Fable  Book.”  Translated  by  Mary  Howitt; 
With  French  and  German  on  corresponding:  iMjres,  and  illustrated  with  100  Knj^avin^^t  on 
Wood  by  G.  F.  Sargent.  2d  Kditiun.  Square  12mo.  7s.  6d.  boards. 


HOWITT  (MARY).-TIIE  II- 


FAMILY : TRALINNAN  ; 


AXEL  and  ANN.A;  and  other  Tales.  By  Erkdrika  Brkmrr.  Translated  by  Mary 
Howitt.  2 vols.  post  8vo.  with  Portrait  of  the  Author,  2ls.  boards. 


Thb  NEiGHROirnR.  The  Presidext's  Daughters. 

A Story  of  Every-day  Life  in  Sweden.  By  Includins:  Nina.  By  Fredrika  Brkmrr. 

Freorika  Bremkr.  Translated  by  Mary  Translated  by  Mary  Howitt.  3 vols. 

Huw'itt.  3d  Edition,  rrvi.sed  and  corrected.  post  6ro.  31s.  fid.  boards. 

2 Tola.  post  8vo.  IBs.  boards. 

The  Hour.  ^ Nkw  Sketch  of  Every-day  Life:.— 

Or,  Family  Cares  and  Family  Joya.  By  ^ Diary.  Together  with  Strife  and 
Frhdhika  Brkmek.  Tninil.tKlby  Mary  By  Frkdrika  Brrmer.  Tnm- 

Howitt.  2d  Edition,  revi««l  and  corrected.  JiRtejl  by  Mary  Howitt.  2 voU.  port  8yo. 

2 vols.  post  6vo.  21s.  hoards.  21s.  boards. 

HOWITT.-THE  RURAL  LIFE  OF  ENOLAND. 

By  W’lLLiAM  Howitt.  3d  I-Mition,  corrected  and  revised.  Medium  Rvo.  with  EnirrRvinKa 
on  wood,  by  Bewick  and  Williams,  uniform  with  **  Visits  to  Remarkable  Placrs,”  21s.  cloth. 


Life  of  the  Aristocracy. 

Life  of  the  Agricultural  Population. 

Picturesque  and  Moral  Features  of  the  Country. 
Strong  Attachment  of  the  English  to  Country 
Life. 


The  Forests  of  England. 

Habits,  Amusements,  and  Condition  of  the 
People;  in  which  arc  introduce<l  Two  New 
Chapters,  descriptive  of  the  Rural  Watering 
Places,  and  Education  of  the  Rural  Population. 


HOWITT.-GERM.AN  EXPERIENCES : 

Adilresscd  to  the  English,  both  Goers  Abroad  and  dtayera  at  Home.  By  William  Howitt. 
Fcp.  8V0.78.  fid.  cloth  . 

HOWITT.-VISITS  TO  REMARKABLE  PLACES; 

Old  Halls,  Battle-Fields,  and  Scenes  illustrative  of  Striking  Passages  in  English  History  and 
Poctrv.  By  William  Howitt.  New  Edition.  Medium  8Fo.  with  40  Illustrations  by 
S.  Williams,  21a.  cloth. 

SECOND  SERIES,  chiefly  in  the  Counties  of  DURHAM  and  NORTHUMBERLAND,  with  a 
Stroll  along  the  &>RDER.  Medium  8vo.  with  upwards  of  40  highly-finished  W’oodcnts. 
from  Drawings  made  on  the  spot  for  this  work,  by  Messrs.  Carmichael,  Richardsons,  ana 


Weld  Taylor,  21s.  cloth. 

HOWITT.-THE  LIFE  AND  ADVENTURES  OF  JACK  OF 

THE  MILL,  commonly  called  *‘Lord  Othmjll:”  createtl,  for  hia  eminent  services,  Baron 
Waldcck,  and  Knight  of  Kitticottie  ; a Fireside  Story.  By  William  Howitt.  2d  Edition, 
2 vols.  fcp.  8V0.  with  4fi  Illustrations  on  XVood  by  G.  F.  Sai^cnt,  12s.  cloth. 

HOWITT.-THE  RURAL  AND  SOCIAL  LIFE  OF  GERMANY : 

With  Characteristic  Sketches  of  its  Chief  Cities  and  Scenery.  Collected  in  a General  Tour, 
and  during  a Re.sidence  in  that  Country  in  the  Years  1840-42.  Bv  William  Howitt, 
Author  of  ‘^The  Rural  Life  of  England,”  &c.  Med.  8vo.  with  above  50  illustrations,  2Is.  cloth. 

HOWITT.-WANDERINGS  OF  A JOURNEYMAN  TAILOR, 

through  EUROPE  and  the  EA.ST,  during  the  years  1824  to  1840.  By  P.  D.  Holtiiaus, 
from  Werdohl,  in  Wi  stnhalia.  Translated  from  the  Third  German  Edition,  by  William 
Howitt,  Author  of  “The  Rural  and  Social  Life  of  Germany,”  &c.  Fcp.  8vo.  with  Portrait 
of  the  Tailor,  fis.  cloth. 

HOWITT.-TIIE  STUDENT-LIFE  OF  GERMANY. 

From  the  Unpublished  M.SS.  of  Dr.  Cornelius.  By  William  Howitt.  Svo.  with24  Wood- 
Engravings,  and  Seven  Steel  Plates,  21s.  cloth. 
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CATALOGUB  OY  NEW  WORKS 


HOWITT -COLONISATION  AND  CHRISTIANITY: 

A Popular  History  of  the  Treatment  of  the  Natives,  in  all  their  Colonies,  by  the  Europeans. 
By  William  Howitt.  Post  Hvo.  10s.  Gd.  cloth. 

HOAVITT.-THE  BOY’S  COUNTRY  BOOK : 

Beinfr  the  real  Life  of  a Countn'  Boy,  written  by  himself;  exhibiting  all  the  Aronsements, 
Pleasures,  and  Pursuits  of  Chililren  in  the  ('ountry.  Kilited  by  William  ilowrrr,  Author 
of  “The  Rural  Life  of  Enitland,”  &c.  M Edition.  Fcp.  8vo.  with  40  Woodcuts,  Ss.  cloth. 

" A capita)  wot)i;  and,  vt  arr  LneUaed  to  thi&li,  Ho»itt'i  bnt  ia  liav."->Q(.'&aTKftLt  REVisw. 

IIOWITT  (RICIIARDU- IMPRESSIONS  OF  AUSTRALIA 

FELIX,  dnrinr  a Four  Years*  Residencs  in  that  Colony:  with  particular  reference  to  the 
Proyiects  of  Erniitrants.  W’ith  Notes  of  a Voyage  rouna  the  World,  Australian  Pi>ems,  &c. 

By  Richard  Huwitt.  Fcp.  8vo.  7s.  cloth. 

HUDSON-PLAIN  DIRECTIONS  FOR  MAKING  WILLS 

In  Conformity  with  the  Law,  and  particularly  with  reference  to  the  Act  7 Will.  4 and  1 Viet, 
c.  36.  To  which  is  adde<l,  a clear  Kxpo:<ition  of  the  Law  relatinfr  to  the  diatrihution  of  Per* 
Bonal  Estate  in  the  case  of  Intestact' ; with  two  Forma  of  Wills,  and  much  useful  information, 
&c.  By  J.  C.  Hudson,  F.^.  IStH  Edition,  corrected,  with  notes  of  cases  judicially  decidra 
since  the  above  Act  came  into  operation.  Fcp.  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

HUDSON.-TIIE  EXECUTOR’S  GUIDE. 

By  J.  C.  Hudson,  Rso.of  the  Learacy  Duty  C)ffice,  London  ; Author  of  “ Plain  Directions  for 
Making  Wills,”  and  “The  l*arcnt’s  Hand-book.”  Fourth  Edition.  Fcp.  8vo.  5i.  cloth. 

***  These  two  works  may  be  had  in  one  volume,  7s.  cloth. 

HUDSON.-TIIE  PARENT’S  HAND-BOOK; 

Or,  Guide  to  the  Choice  of  Professions,  Employments,  and  Situations ; containinit:  useful  and 
practical  Information  on  the  subject  of  placini'  out  Y'oune  Men,  and  of  obtaining^  their  Rdii- 
cation  with  a view  to  particular  occupations.  By  J.  C.  Hudson,  Esq.  Author  of  “ Haiu 
Directions  for  Makinft  Wills.”  Fcp.  8vo.  5s.  cloth. 

**  A ‘ Oalde  toth«  Choirr  of  Profraatona,  Rmplojrmenia,  and  Sitnitinn* ; eontalnios  Qvant)  and  prsctlra)  Infonss- 
Urm  OQ  the  auLj«<t  of  Flarins  Out  Youne  Mrs,  and  of  UuratiBit  Uten  vitli  a viri*  tn  tkarltculsr  otcQnat>o«».'  AH 
Iruf,— a hand-book  that  ahmild  not  mfrrlv  br  tnorru-fhlT  conaulUd  bj  trrry  parrnt  ana  cuaniian  who  has  ana  aharf 
ht  lh«  dirvcUtifr  of  a young  man  to  the  choiea  meDtiunrd.hut  whiih  alivuld  be  alud>ed  aniioiulf  hr  ete»y  jrou'lh  "bo 
m«^itat4’«  takine  a deciaivr  aten  in  n-lation  to  hit  fhtuir  welfare  and  happmeaa.  T)te  lihrnu  praf^iona  bare 
»o«aKe>l  Mr.  Iludaon  in  hta  Guide ; and  on  every  bnnch  which  hia  hand-book  conpriaca,  we  are  roannred  that 
sowhrrr  elae  will  ao  inurh  that  la  good  and  accurate  he  found  in  a printed  lUiane  ; while,  taking  the  wltolc  cirei*  of 
hta  aubjecUtnotliinK  at  all  approarhinxit*  Q'w-fulneaa.ta  the  Mme  way, can  lie  found  in  our  lanxtiam>.  One  wondera 
how  and  where  Mr.  Hudaon  could  (athrr  to  many  mtnote  and  prarti'cally-valuahle  facts,  eitenduig  even  to  a close 
account  of  neemaary  eapeo»r«.  Ilia  book  la  (he  prMuctiou  of  a aenaihle, prudent,  philaulhrapic,  earnest,  and  wkielj. 
mfomird  man.’*— MtiimiLT  Review. 

HUMPHREYS.-THE  ILLUMINATED  BOOKS  OF  THE 

MIDDLE  AGES.— A History  of  IlluminAted  Itonks,  from  the  IVth  to  the  XVlItb  Century*.  | 
By  Hknry  NoklHumphrrys.  Illustrsterl  by  a Series  of  Specimens,  consistinr  of  an  entire  ' 
Paf^e,  of  the  exact  Size  of  the  Oriirinal,  from  the  most  celebrated  and  splendid  MSS.  in  the 
Imperial  and  Royal  Libraries  of  Vienna,  Moscow.  Pari.a,  Naples,  Copenhagen,  and  .Madrid  ; — 
from  the  Vatican.  Kacurial,  Ambroaiao,  and  other  inY’at  Libraries  of  the  Continent and 
from  the  rich  Public,  Colief^ate,  and  Private  Libraries  of  Great  Britain ; superbly  printed  in 
Gold,  Silver,  and  Colours. 

In  course  of  publicatfon  In  Parts.  Parts  1 and  3,  each  containing  Tliree  Plates,  with 
Descriptions,  Imperial  Quarto  (15  in.  by  11),  splendidly  printed,  in  trold,  silver,  and  colours, 
in  imitation  of  the  ori^nals,  as  accurate  as  can  be  produced  by  mechanical  means,  13s. ; 
Lakok  Paper,  on  Half  Iniiierial  (214  in*  by  15),  to  prevent  fuldinff  the  larf^  Plates,  3ls. 

Six  Parts  to  form  a Volume,  Four  Volumes  complctinj^  the  work. 

HUNT.-RESEARCHES  ON  LIGHT : 

An  Examination  of  all  the  Phenomena  connected  with  tlie  Chemical  and  Molecular  Chanf^a 
produced  by  the  Influence  of  the  Solar  Rays  ; emhracinfr  all  the  known  Photo^aphic  Pro- 
resaea,  and  new  Discoveries  in  the  Art.  By  Robkrt  Hunt,  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Cornwall 
l^olytechnic  Society.  8vo.  with  Plate  and  Woodcuts,  10s.  6d.  cloth. 

ILLUMINATED  CALENDAR  (TIIEl.-THE  ILLUMINATED 

CALENDAR  and  HOME  DIARY  for  1846  ; containing  13  pafres  of  fac-timiU  from  the  Calen- 
der of  the  rich  missal  of  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  styled  Kinit  of  Sicily  and  Jerusalem;  also  34 
mures  of  Diao',  ^Rcb  illuminated  with  an  elaborate  Border  taken  from  the  same  MS.;  and  an 
Illuminated  iStle.  Tlic  bindiii^T  desiirned  from  the  framework  of  one  of  the  miniature  pictures 
of  ttie  same  MS.  lm])erial  8vo.  42s.  bound  in  an  appropriate  ornamental  cover,  [/a  tkeprft*. 

The  elaborate  frothic  traceries  of  this  MS.  form  one  of  the  finest  monuments  of  the  art 
of  illuminatiiifr-  It  was  executed  towanls  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century,  more  than  a 
centun-  earlier  than  the  “ Hours  of  Anne  of  Brittany,**  which  formet!  the  subject  of  the 
Calenuar  for  1844  ; and  in  style  and  execution  it  exhibits  a totally  different  style  of  art  from 
that  work. 

The  Illuminated  Calendar  and  Home  Diary,  for  1845 ; copietl  from  the  Manuscript  of 
the  “ lloursof  Anne  of  Brittany.’*  Imp.  8vo.  in  emblazoned  printing  and  binditiK,  42s. 
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JACKSON.-PICTORIAL  FLORA ; 

Or,  British  Botany  deUiieateil.  in  1500  Lithographic  Prawinpa  of  all  the  Speciei  of  Flowerinjc 
IMants  indiirenoun  to  Great  Britain  ; illuitratinsr  the  de.Mrriptive  worka  on  English  Botany  of 
Hooker,  Lindley,  Smith,  &c.  By  Miss  Jackson.  8vo.  15s.  cloth. 

JAMES -LIVES  OF  MOST  EMINENT  FOREIGN  STATESMEN. 

By  G.  P.  R.  James,  Ksq.,and  K.  E.  Crowb,  Esq.  5 vole.  fcp.  8vo.  Vignette  Titles,  30s.  cloth. 

JAMES.- A HISTORY  OF  THE  LIFE  OF  EIWARI)  THE 

BLACK  PRINCE,  and  of  varions  Events  connected  therewith,  which  occurred  during  the 
Reign  of  Edward  III.  King  of  England.  By  G.  P.  R.  Jambs,  Esq.  2d  Edition.  2 vols.  fcp. 
8vo.  Slap,  15s.  cloth. 

JEBB  (BISHOP).-PRACTICAL  THEOLOGY; 

comprising  Discourses  on  the  Liturgy  and  ITincinles  of  the  United  Church  of  England  and 
Ireland ; Critical  and  other  Tracts ; and  a Speccn  deliverecl  in  the  House  of  Peers  in  1824. 
By  John  Jbbb,  U.1>.  F.R.S.  Bishop  of  Limerick,  Ardfert,  and  Aghadoc.  2d  Edition.  2 vols. 
8>'0.  248.  cloth. 

By  the  same  Author, 

PASTORAIa  instructions,  on  the  Cliaracter  and  Principles  of  the  Church  of  England, 
selected  from  his  former  Ihiblications.  A New  Edition.  Fcp.  R^'o.  6s.  cloth. 

JEBB  (BISHOP)  AND  KNOX  (ALEXANDER).  - THIRTY 

YEARJj’  CORRF.SP()NnRNCK  between  John  Jebb,  D.D.  F.R.S.  Bishop  of  Limerick,  Ardfert, 
Aghadoe.  ami  A!e.\ander  Knox,  P.sq.  .M.K.I.A.  Editetlby  the  Rev.  Charlks  Fokstrr,  B.D. 
Rector  of  Stlsted,  Essex,  and  one  of  the  Six  ITeachers  in  the  Cathetlral  of  Christ,  Canterbury, 
formerly  Domestic  Chaplain  to  Bishop  Jebb.  2d  Edit.  2 vols.  8vo.  28s.  cloth. 

JEFFREY.  - CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE  EDINBURGH 

REVIEW.  By  Francis  Jeffrey,  now  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Session  in  Scotland. 

4 vols.  8vo.  488.  cloth. 

JOHNSON.-TIIE  FARMER’S  ENCYCLOPiEDIA, 

And  Dictionary  of  Rural  Affairs:  embracing  all  the  recent  Discoveries  in  .Agricultural  Che- 
mistry; adapted  to  the  comprehension  of  unscientitic  readers.  By  Cuthbrht  \V.  Johnson, 
Ksq.  F.R.S.  Barrister*at-I.^w,  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Agricultural  Society  of  KOnigs- 
berg,  and  of  the  .Maryland  Horticultural  ^iety;  Author  of  ae\’eral  of  the  Prize  Essays  of 
the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England,  and  other  Agricultural  Works;  Editor  of  the 
**  Farmer’s  Almanack,**  &c.  1 thick  vol.  8vo.  illustrated  by  Wood  Engravings  of  the  best 
and  most  improved  .Agricultural  Implements,  10s.  cloth. 

KANE.-ELEMENTS  OF  CHEMISTRY ; 

Including  the  most  Recent  Discoveries  and  Applications  of  the  Science  to  Medicine  and 
Pharroat7,  and  to  the  Arts.  By  Robert  Kanb,  M-D.  M.R.I.A.,  Professor  of  Natural 
Philosophy  to  the  Royal  Dublin  Society.  8vo.  with  236  Woodcuts,  24s.  cloth. 

KANE.-THE  INDUSTRIAL  RESOURCES  OF  IRELAND. 

By  Robert  Kanr,  M.D.  Secretary  to  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy.  Professor  of 
Natural  PliUosophy  to  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  and  of  Chemistry  to  the  Apothecaries*  Hall 
of  Ireland.  2d  fclition.  Post  8vo.  7s.  cloth. 

KATER  AND  LARDNER.-A  TREATISE  ON  MECHANICS. 

By  Captain  Katrr  and  Dr.  Lardnbr.  New  Edition.  Fcp.  8vo.  Vignette  Title,  and  19 
Puites,  comprising  224  distinct  llgures,  6s.  cloth. 

KEIGIITLEY.-OUTLINES  OF  HISTORY, 

From  the  F.arliest  Period.  By  Thomas  Kbiohtley,  Esn.  New  Edition, corrected  and  con- 
siderably improved.  Fcp.  8vo.  6s.  cloth ; or  6s.  6d.  bound. 

KEON  (M.  G.)-A  HISTORY  OF  THE  JESUITS, 

Literals,  S<icial,  and  Political,  from  the  Birth  of  Ignatius  Loyola  to  the  present  time.  By 
Miles  Gerald  Keon.  Bvo.  [Preparing  for  puhlieaUon. 

KIRBY  & SPENCE.- AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  ENTOMOLOGY; 

Or,  Elements  of  the  Natural  Histoi^  of  Insects : comprising  an  account  of  noxious  and  useful 
Insects,  of  their  Metamorphoses,  Food,  Stratagems,  Habitations,  Societies,  Motions,  Noises, 
Hybernation,  Instinct,  &c.  By  W.  Kirby,  M.A.  F.R.S.  & L.S.  Rector  of  Barham:  and  MT. 
Spence,  Ksq.  F.R.S.  & L.S.  6th  F.dit.  corrected  and  mnchenlarged.  2 vols.  8vo.  Sis.  6d.  cloth. 

Tlw  flnttwo  TolooK^  of  Ihr  " lolf«xlttClioo  to  Eatomolo«r'*  »r*  publuhrd  m a »#piuat«  work,  dutiDct  from 
thr  third  ami  fonrth  TolumM,  aad,  thoaah  raurh  enlarfrra.  at  a coa*ktrr«Mr  rtHiurt/on  of  pric*.  in  order  that 
th»  numemai  cUm  of  rradrra  who  coDiinr  (Iteir  •ttuijr  of  tiucrta  to  that  of  their  mannrn  aod  ecnnomjr,  aeod  out  b« 
burtltroed  with  the  coetof  the  techokal  portion  of  the  work,  reUtiaf  to  Ureir  aaatomj,  pb>atulog7,  &c. 

KNAPP.-GRAMINA  BRITANNICA; 

Or,  Representations  of  the  British  Grasses : with  Remarks  and  occasional  Descriptions.  By 
I.  L.  Knapp.  V*t\.  F.L.9.  & A. 9.  2d  Edition.  4to.  with  118  Plates,  beautifully  coloured, 
jn.  l6s.  boards. 
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KNOX  (ALEXANDER) -REMAINS  OF  ALEXANDER  KNOX, 

K«].  of  Dublin,  M.R.I.A  , contalninjr  Fsnay*.  chipfly  oxi>iaiiati<ry,  of  Chriatian  Doctrinp,  and 
Confidential  l-^ttera,  with  Private  I*aj>era,  iliiiRtrative  of  the  Writer’s  Character.  Sentiments, 
and  Life.  3d  Kdition,  -i  vola.  evo.  8s.  cloth. 

LAING -NOTES  ON  THE  SCHISM  FROM  THE  CHURCH  OF 

ROME,  called  the  GERMAX-CATHOLICCHCRCH.  instituted  by  J.  Rontfe  and  I.  Cierzki, 
in  ()clo!>er  1844,  on  occasion  of  the  Pilffrimape  to  the  Holy  Coat  at  Treves.  ItyS.  Laiko, 
K»q.  Author  of  “ Notes  of  a Traveller,”  “llie  Clironidea  of  tlie  Kings  of  Norway,”  &c.  Fcp. 
Svo.  5s.  cloth. 

LAINCx.-TITE  CHRONICLE  OF  THE  KINfiS  OF  NORWAY, 

From  the  Earliest  Period  of  the  Histon*  of  the  Norlheni  Sea  Kings  to  the  Middle  of  the  Twelfth 
Century,  commonly  calleil  TAe  Heimtkrittffla.  Translatinl  from  the  Icelandic  of  Snorro 
Sturieson,  with  Notes,  and  a Preliminary  Discourse,  by  Samukl  Laino,  Author  of  “ Notes 
of  a Traveller,”  &c.  3vols.  8vo.  36s.  cloth. 

LAING.-JOURNAL  OF  A RESIDENCE  IN  NORWAY, 

During  the  years  1834, 1835,  and  1836;  made  with  a view  to  inquire  into  the  Rural  and  Political 
Kronoiny  of  that  Country,  and  the  Condition  of  ita  Inhabitanta.  By  Samcel  Imino,  Eai|. 
3d  Kdition.  8vo.  14s.  cloth. 

LAING.-NOTES  OF  A TRAVELLER, 

On  the  Social  and  Political  State  of  France,  Prussia,  Switzerland,  Italy,  and  other  parts  of 
Europe,  during  the  present  century.  Hy  Samuel  Laino,  Esq.  3d  Edition.  6vo.  16s.  cloth. 


LAING.-A  TOUR  IN  SWEDEN, 


In  1838;  comprising  observations  on  the  Moral,  Political,  and  Economical  State  of  the  Swedish 
Nation.  Hy  Samubl  Laino,  Fjm].  8vo.  13s.  cloth. 

LARDNER’S  CABINET  CYCLOPAEDIA; 

Comprising  a Series  of  Original  Works  on  History,  Biography,  Literature,  the  Sciences,  Arts, 
and  Manufactures.  Conducted  and  edite<l  by  Dr.  Lardnbr. 

The  Series,  complete,  in  One  Hundred  and  Thirty-three  Volumes,  .^39.  18s.  The  works, 
separate,  6s.  volume. 

LARDNER  AND  WALKER -A  TREATISE  ON  ELECTRICITY, 

MAGNKTl.'iM.and  METEOROUIGY.  By  I).  Lardnkr,  I.LI).  F.R..S.,  and  C.  V.  Walker, 
Secretaiy  of  the  Electrical  .Society.  3 vols.  fcp.  8vo.  with  Vignette  Title,  13s.  cloth. 

LARDNER.-A  TREATISE  ON  HEAT. 

By  D.  Lardner,  LL.D.,  &c.  Fcp.  8vo.  with  Woodcuts  and  Vignette  Title,  6s.  cloth. 

LARDNER.-A  TREATISE  ON  HYDROSTATICS  AND  PNEU- 

MAT1C.S.  By  Dr.  Lardnkr.  New  Edition.  Fcp.  8vo.  6s.  cloth. 

LARDNER.-A  TREATISE  ON  ARITHMETIC. 

Bv  I).  Lardner,  LL.D.  F.R.S.  Fcp.  8vo.  with  Vignette  Title,  6s.  cloth. 

LARDNER.-A  TREATISE  ON  GEOMETRY, 

And  its  Application  to  the  Arts.  By  Dr.  Lardner.  Fcp.  8vo.  vignette  Title,  and  upwards 
of  200  figures,  6s.  cloth. 

LECTURES  ON  POLARISED  LIGHT, 

Delivered  before  the  Pliarmareuticnl  Society,  and  in  the  Medical  School  of  the  London 
Hospital.  8vo.  illustrated  by  above  50  Woodcuta,  5s.  6d.  cloth. 

L.  E.  L.-THE  POETICAL  AVORKS  OF  LETITIA  ELIZABETH 

LANDON.  New  Kdition,  4 vols.  fcp.  8vo.  with  Illustnitimis  by  Howard,  &c.  38s.  cloth 
lettered ; or  handsomely  t^und  in  mumcco,  with  gilt  eilges,  jt2.  4s. 

The  following  Works  separately: — 

Tliel.MPROVI.SATRlCK.  Fcp.  10s. Cd.  cloth.  . The  GOLDEN  VIOLET.  Fcp.  8vo.  10s. 6d.  cloth. 
TheVENEriAN  BRACELET.  !0s.6d.  cloth.  } The  TROUBADOUR.  Fcp.  8vo.  lOs.  6d.  cloth. 

LEE.-TAXIDERMY; 

Or,  the  .\rl  of  (^llecting,  Preparing,  and  Mounting  Objects  of  Natural  History.  For  the 
use  of  .Mu.'^ums  and  'rravellers.  By  Mrs.  R.  Lee  (fnmierly  Mrs.  T.  E.  Howdich),’  Author  of 
“Memoirs  of  Cuvier,”  &c.  6tli  Edition,  improved,  with  an  account  of  u Visit  to  Walton 
Hall,  and  Mr.  Waterton’s  method  of  Preserving  Amiiials.  Fcp.  8vo.  with  Wood  Engruvings, 
7-s.  cloth. 

LEE.-ELEMENTS  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY, 

For  the  use  of  Schmils  and  Young  Persons:  comprising  the  Principles  of  Classification, 
interspersed  with  amusing  and  instnictive  original  Accounts  of  the  most  remarkable  .VniinaU. 
By  51rs.  R.  Lee  (formerly  Mrs.  T.  K.  Bowdich),  Author  of  “Taxidermy,”  “Memoirs  of 
Cuvier,”  &c.  l3mo.  with  Fifty-five  Woodcuts,  7s.  6d.  bound. 
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PUTNTKD  von  l.ONGMA.V,  BKOWS,  AND  CO- 


j LEFEVRE  (SIR  G.)-AX  APOLOGY  FOR  THE  NERVES; 

Or,  thrir  ImportBiir<‘  aii<i  It«flarnco  in  Hfalih  atut  IHspaM*.  By  Sir  Gkoruk  Lkkkvrr,  M.D. 

] KHlow  of  Oie  Royal  CoUrjrf  of  PhyRiriaiiB;  late  I’hysioian  to  tlie  itritisli  RnibaK^-  at  the  f’ourt 

I of  St.  I'clersburj'h,  ; Author  of  “ The  Life  of  a Travelling:  I'hysicmu,’*  **  *fhenual  Com* 

, fort,'*  &c.  I*rmt  8vo.  9'».  cloth, 

I LEMPIUERE.-A  CLASSICAL  DICTIONARY; 

C'ontaininff  a ropioiia  Arronut  of  all  the  proper  Names  mentioned  iii  Anrient  Authors;  with 
I th«*  Value  of  f'oiuJi.  Wei 'blH,  and  Measure-^,  ii^ed  amongst  the  Gri-eks  and  Rutuaiis;  and  a 
' ciironologiral  Table.  By  T.  Li.MCKtKKK,  !>.!).  2<>th  frUlitiou,  corrected.  8vo.  9s.  cloth. 

i .LESLIE  (C.  R.)-MEM01RS  OF  THE  LIFE  OF  JOHN  CON- 

j STAI'LK,  l>q.  R.,\.  chi*'fly  of  his  L»‘ttcr*.  By  (I.  H.  Lpklik,  K.A.  Second 

I Kdition.,  with  further  F.\tract»*  from  his  ('orrespondence.  Small  tto.  with  two  Portraits  (one 

; from  n new  Sk.'trh,  by  Mr.  and  a I'lat-*  of  **  Spring,”  engraved  by  Lucas).  2is.  cbtb. 

ov  in  a I-  ttl-ar,  .inti'jO' , ar.  l minrinf  ,f  to,  «n>i  wottlirot,  Ihi  TIm-  wo»W  at 

• Ur«*-  Hill  fii'.*  rnti  n^m  in  1 in%»:n- ' in  iLn  itifr  •:(«.:  .iinJ  ant  iU-tir«,  in  p^rtirut^r, 

'•ill  it  in'titu  tmn,  >tnl  • rla»*  of  n ^«lrr«  B-rfal  an>l  after  amti'niK-at.  Mr. 

lia*  iwrfiirrnr.t  hi«  la<V  Hi'l.  ift'Jmtr  I .mil  ilitm^nin.ilin:! ; fi'inj  thr  np  nioii*  of  4 rom(wi«>nt  authnritr  U[ion 
tlir  pr»ltjriioii.  nfhi*  • >nt-  >r . <->1  fttrotl,  an  1 tui.;:ius;  ou‘.  t!i>-  r^rntr^-tiiir  i|u  4i>  I raUniAlilc  po'mtt  of 

poor  Conatublr 'a  auii  tUW  pr,\  it<* , Siiim  tfr  iq  evrf)  rrlain  u of  litr  witli  un  ilf-  «iir!;.li<  ity  anil  ron-M*qurni  rtTi'ct.'' 

I LircJiaHT  UaacTTt. 

LIFE  OF  A TRAVELLING  J’llVSICIAN. 

i From  his  tin*t  Introduction  to  Frarrice : including  20  Years'  Wnndertngs  throughout  the 

• giTater  j>art  of  Kuropc.  3 vnls.  jw'it  Hvo.  3 coloured  Flates,  31  s.  fsl.  cIcRh. 

; LINDLEY.-INTRODECTION  TO  BOTANY. 

1 Bv  Prof.  J.  Li.Noi.r;Y,  Fb.lh  F.R  S.  I..S.  Uc,  3d  Edition  with  Corrections  and  contidemble 

I Adililions.  8vo.  with  Six  Plates  and  numerouH  Woodcuta,  1«.  cloth. 

I LINDLEY.-ELORA  MEDICA; 

Botanical  Account  of  all  the  most  imitortant  Plants  used  in  Medicine,  in  dilTerent  Parts  of 

• the  World.  U)  John  LiNOLhV,  Ph.l).,  F R.S.,  &c.  8vo.  1H*.  cloth. 

I LINDLEY.-A  SYNOI’SIS  OF  THE  BRITISH  FLORA, 

Arranged  according  to  the  Natural  Ortlers.  By  Profeseor  John  Limh.p.v,  I’h.I)-,  F.R.S.,  &c. 
3d  F^lition,  with  numerous  additions,  corrections,  and  impruveineiits,  12iito.  10s  (id.  cloth. 

LINDLEY.-THE  THEORY  OF  HORTICULTURE; 

j Or,  an  Attemjrt  to  explain  the  Principal  Oifcrutions  of  Gardening  Ufion  Physiological  Prin- 

■ cipICH.  By  JoifH  Li.vulkv,  I’h.I).,  K.R.S.  8vo.  with  iilnstrations  on  Womi‘ )2s.  cloth. 

■ Til,  tKviii  i«  writ'.rn  m Uir  li'pi*  of  |•r<>tidlnl^  thi*  intrUnsrnl  i:4nt«n>-r,  and  llir  mririitiftc  aiaalritir,  corri'ctly,  wilh 

I thr  ratimialia  r>f  the  morr  iinpottjnt  uprralioRt  of  KorliLuitun*.  and  ihr  attUtor  ha*  4>ni1rn*(iurr«l  t«i  pr«rM‘o't  to  hif 

readrraan  intrllnjif  Ir  rsplanattui,  foomlnl  «r>>n  «rtl  .orrrtattiH  fiwU,  »h«eh  thry  can  ludgr  of  bjr  thrirown  mcaaa 

• t4 o(.>rr*.tt>i>n.  Ilf  thr  (tnirrai  nature  nf  crKi  t 'iiih*  aotinu*,  aa<l  of  thr  caU'O*  which,  wfulo  they  ronten]  liir  powrra 
oMifr  m plaut*,  arc  i tpatdr  nf  Ijc«n«  ir»ulat«ft  ».%  tl«  in»  ]*<-•.  The  po«4r.*ion  of  »urh  kniiwiciiljc  will  a>>cr*«ani)r 
teat  b titriii  liuw  U>  mpioxc  llirii  mrUtoUs  of  i*uluvaUon,  aud  lead  them  to  the  di«corrr)i  of  nrw  and  lictlcr  moiteu. 

< LINDLEY.-  GUIDE  TO  ORCHARD  AND  KITCHEN  GARDEN; 

j Or,  an  Account  of  the  iiiosl  vaioable  FruiU  and  VegfUibles  cultivated  in  Great  liritain  ; with 

j Kaleudars  of  the  Work  rctpiirctl  in  theOndianl  and  Kitchen  Garden  duringevery  inuiith  in  the 

I year.  Jlv  G.  LiNOLbV,  C M.H.S.  FUlited  by  Prof  Lindlby.  8vo.  16s.  bds. 

1 LLOYD.-A  TREATISE  ON  LIGHT  AND  VISION. 

By  the  Rev.  H.  Lluyu,  .M.A.,  Fellow  of  Triu.  Coll.  Dublin.  8vo.  13a.  bnarrts. 

i LORIMER.-LETTERS  TO  A YOUNG  MASTER  MARINER, 

On  some  i^ubjects  connected  with  his  Calling.  By  Chaklr.s  LoKiXhR.  3d  Edition  12mo. 
1 with  an  Appendix,  5s.  6d.  cloth. 

LOUDON  (MRS.)-THE  LADY’S  COUNTRY  COMPANION; 

Or,  How  to  Enjoy  a Country  Liie  Rationally.  By  .Mrs.  Lohdo.n,  Author  of  ” Gardening  for 
I.adies,”&c.  Fcp.  8vo.  with  an  Engraving  on  Steel,  ami  Illustrations  on  IVood,  7s.  Od.  cloth. 

“ Vn  aUc  and  inirrwi.onir  wtrrk,  fnrmins  an  cao-ll^nt  manual  fnr  the  u«c  of  Ihoar  fnr  whom  it  >■  r«ncrially  io> 
tend'd  , and  ajliniraht*  c .Irulatr.!,  frem  the  infemi ' itoii  it  »ut.pltr>.  In  .{itr  an  iix  reaped  intrrct  to  all  tlioac  dutiea 
I aii<i  rmf*lo>fncni«  inculcntal  to  4 mmlmcc  m th*  r«untr»  On  til'll-  •n'-iwt*. indeed  . Mi«.  Londoo'a  companiua 

camint  fail  lo  be  uacd  iruh  freat  .viraaU..;c,  and,  a*  a ImxA  nf  refaicAac,  <»jU  alwayt  b«  valuUe.''— AraiMarM. 

LO U DON .-S E LE-I N ST  RUCTION 

I For  Vonng  Ganleners.  F’oresfers,  BailifT'i,  Ijtnd  Stewanls,  snd  Farmers;  in  Arithmetic,  Book* 

i keeping,  Gevmctr)*,  hlensuration.  Practical  Trigoiioii.Hry,  Mechunics,  Land-Surveying, 

Il/evelling,  Planning  and  Mapping,  Architt-ctural  Urowing.  and  Isometrical  Projection  and 
I’ersi»rclive ; with  Examples  shewing  their  applications  to  Horlicutture  xn«l  Agricultural  Pur- 
iKixe-t.  By  the  late  J.  C.  Loi'Hok,  F.L.S.  II. ».  &c.  M'ith  a Portrait  of  .Mr.  Lotnlon,  and  a 
Viemoir  by  .Mrs.  Loudon.  8vo.  [7a 

LOUDON. -AN  ENCYCLOP.EDIA  OF  GARDENING; 

! Pre.ventlng,  in  one  systematic  view,  the  History  and  Ihre^ent  State  of  Gardening  in  all  Coun- 

{ tries,  .vnd  its 'Fh(X>ry  and  Practice  in  Great  Bnlatn:  with  the  Management  of  the  Kitchen 

I Garden,  the  Flower  Garden.  I..0)  ing  out  Grounds,  &c.  By  J.  C.  !..oi;uu.n’.  F.L.S.  &c.  A New 

I Edition,  enlarged  ami  much  improved.  1 large  vol.  Hvo.  with  nearly  1,000  Engravings  on  Wood, 

1 50S.  cloth. 
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CATAUUil’E  OK  NKW  WORKS 


LOUDO^.-AN  ENCYCLOIVEDIA  OF  TREES  AND  SHRUBS; 

Iho  ArlKiretum  H Fruticetuin  nritaimicuni'’  »britljr«l:  coiiUiuim?  tb<*  Hardy  Tree* 
and  ?>brubs  of  lirent  Itritain,  Native  and  ForeiKO,  Scieiitiricallv  and  Popnlariy  DwcriUHt ; 
with  their  Propagation,  (Culture*  and  r»ea  in  the  Arta  ; and  with  Kiiirravitij^M  of  nearly  all 
the  S|»ecie«.  A<la[ite<l  for  the  use  of  Nnrat  rynien,  Ciartlenera.  and  Fnreater*.  By  J,  C. 
i^rnoN,  F.L.S.  &c.  I large  vol.  fivo.  with  20*)n  Knirravin^^s  on  Wood,  lOs.  doth- 

The  Origir<al  Wf>rk  may  Ik*  hail  in  8 xoU.  Nvo.  with  above  400  Octavo  Plates  of  Troea,  and 
npwarda  of  'ijuo  \Voi»lciits,  ± 10,  doth. 

LOUUON.-AN  ENCYCLOl’/EDIA  OF  AGRICULTURE; 

(‘omnrising  the  Tlieory  atid  l^ractire  of  the  \ nhialion,  Transfer.  lAaying>out,  Improvement, 
and  Slanuirement  of  Landeil  Propert),  ami  of  the  t'idtivation  and  Kcunoiny  of  the  Aiiitnal  and 
VeiretahieproductioiiSofAirricullure:  inrhtdingidl  the  liitest  Improvuineula.  a general  History 
of  Agrtculinre  iti  all  r^mntnes,  a Statistnal  View  of  its  present  J»tale,  with  .’Suggestions  for  ' 
its  future  progress  in  the  British  Isles ; and  riuppieinent,  bringing  down  tlte  work  to  the  year 
IH44.  Bv  J.  C.  Ixii’nuN.  F.L.ti./. and  ll.S.  fic.  5th  Kdlinm,  1 Targe  vol.  8vo.  with  upwards  I 
of  UOO  Kngravtngs  on  Wood,  by  Branston,  x2  iOs.  doth.  i 

The  Srppi.KMKNT,  bringing  down  Improveinenls  in  the  art  of  Field-Culture  from  1831  to  j 
IR44  inclusive,  cuinpri&iug  all  the  previous  tsupplemeuts,  aud  illustrated  with  65  Engravings  | 
on  WimmI,  may  be  had  $eparatel^^  5s.  sewed. 

LOUDON.-AN  ENCYCLOIUEDIA  OF  PLANTS; 

Induding  all  the  Plants  which  are  now  fouml  in,  or  have  l>eeii  introduce<l  Into,  Great  Britain  : 
giving  their  Natural  History,  acrompnnied  by  such  di-M?nt)tiuns,  engraved  figures,  and 
elementary  details,  as  may  enable  a beginner,  who  is  a mere  English  reader,  to  discover  the 
name  of  every  Plant  which  he  may  find  in  flower,  and  actjuire  all  the  information  respecting 
it  which  is  useful  and  interesting,  llie  Specific  Characters  by  an  Kminent  Botanist;  the  : 
Drawings  by  J.  1).  C.  8owerby,  F L.S.  A New  Edition,  with  New  Supplement,  com-  I 

firifiing  every  desirable  parlictilar  res|»ectitig  all  the  Plants  originated  in,  or  introduced  into,  • 
iritain  between  the  first  publication  of  the  work,  in  1839.  and  January  1840:  with  a new 
General  Index  to  the  whole  work.  Edited  by  J.  C.  Louuo.n.  prepared  bv  W.  H.  Baxter,  Jun. 
and  rerisetl  by  (rHirge  iKm,  F.L.d. ; and  BOO  new  Figures  of  Plants  on  Wood,  from  Drawings 
by  J.  D.  C.  Sowerby,  F.L.S.  I ver)’  large  vol  8vo.  with  nearly  10,000  Wood  Engravinga,  i 
^3.  13t.  6d.  cloth. ^The  last  Supplement,  tcparattljf,  8vo.  15s.  cloth. 

LOUDON.-IIORTUS  BRITANNICUS: 

A (^talogue  of  all  the  Plants  indigenous  to  or  introduced  into  Britain.  The  Sd  Edition,  | 
with  a NRW'8uPPL.KMK.*iT.prerared,  under  the  direct  on  of  J.  C.  Loudu.n,  by  W'.  H.  Baxter, 
and  revisetihy  Gkoruk  Dok,  F.L.S.  8vo.  31s.  8d.  cloth.  , 

TheSrppLKMKNT/cparrtfc/y,  8vo.  Ss.ftil.  sewed. 

The  tATRR  Hi’ppLKMaNTacpArofc/y,  8s. 

LOUDON.-AN  ENCYCLOIUEDIA  OF  COTTAGE,  FARM,  AND  , 

VII.UV  ARCTIITF.CTrKEand  Fl'RNITt'KE.  Coiilaining  Designs  for  Cottages,  Villas,  Farm 
lloiiM's,  Farmeries,  Country  Inns.  Ihihlic  Houses,  Parmhial  Schools,  &c. ; with  the  requisite 
Fitlings-up,  Fixtures, and  Furniture,  and  apjiropriate Offices,  Gardens,  and  Gnnien  Scenery:  ! 
each  Design  accoini>anietl  by  Analytical  and  Critical  Remarks  illustrative  of  the  Principles  of 
Architectural  Science  ami  Taste  on  which  it  iacomi>osed,and  General  Estimates  of  the  Flxjven.te. 

By  j.  C.  Loudon,  F.L.S.  &c.  New  Edition,  correctei!,  with  a .Supplement,  containing  160 
additional  pages  of  letter-press  and  nearly  300  new  engravings,  8vo.  with  more  than  9000 
Engravings  on  Wood,  ;t3.  3s.  cloth.— The  ^supplement,  trparaielt/t  Bvo.  7s.  6d.  sewed. 

LOUDON. -HORTUS  LIGNOSIS  LONDINENSIS; 

Or,  a Catalogue  of  all  the  Ligneous  Plants  cultivated  in  the  neighlmurhood  of  l<nndon.  To 
which  arc  added  their  usual  prices  in  Nurseries.  By  J.  C.  LornoN,  F.L.S.  &c.  8vo.  7s.  6d.  cl. 

LOUDON. -THE  SURURBAN  GARDENER  AND  VILLA 

CtiMPANION:  comprising  the  Choice  of  n Villa  or  Suburban  KeHidenre,  or  of  a situation  on 
which  to  form  one ; tne  .Arrangeinent  and  Fumisbing  of  the  Houm*;  and  the  Laying-out, 
Planting,  and  general  Man^einent  of  the  Garden  and  Grounds;  the  whole  adai>te<l  fur  grounds 
from  one  p«*n  h to  fifty  acres  and  upwards  in  extent;  iiitendeil  for  the  intlniclion  of  those 
who  know  tittle  of  Ganiening  or  Rural  Affairs,  and  more  partii'iilarly  for  the  use  of  Ladies. 

By  J.  C.  Loudon,  F.L.H.  &c.  Bvo.  with  above  300  Wooii  Engravings,  90s.  cloth. 

LOAV.-AN  INQUIRY  INTO  THE  NATURE  OF  THE  SIMPLE  , 

BODIHS  of  (’HKML'frRY.  By  David  Low,  Esq.  F.K.S.E,  Prof,  of  .Agriculture  in  the 
University  of  Kilinhurgb.  Bvo.  6s.  cloth.  I 

LOAV.-ON  THE  DOMESTICATED  ANIMALS  OF  GREAT  i 

BRIT.AIN  ; comDreheiiding  the  Natural  and  Economical  Histor>’  of  the  J?i>eci«s  and  Breeds; 
Illustrations  of  the  Proi>erties  of  External  Fonn ; and  Observations  on  the  Principles  and 
ITwcticpof  Hm'ding.  Bv  David  I»w,  Esq.  F.R..8.E.  Professor  of  Agriculture  in  the  Cni- 
verNity  of  Edinburgh;  Aicml>er  of  the  Koval  Acailemy  of  Agriculture  of  y'weden;  Corre-  \ 
5|Hiiuling  >!eml*er  of  the  Conwil  Royal  d’AgricuUiire  de  France,  of  the  Royal  ct  Cen- 

trale,  Nc. ; Author  of  “ ElermMits  ot  Prnrtii  .il  Agriculture,**  “ Illustrations  of  the  Breetis  of  i 
the  Domesticated  Anininis  of  the  British  Island.^,*’  " (hi  I.andeil  Pnqierty  and  the  Economy  of 
Estates,”  &c.  Bvo.  iiiustrateil  with  Kii«;ravings  ou  Wood.  [In  October. 
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! LOW  (PROFESSOID.-ON  LANDED  PROPERTY, 

And  tbe  ECONOMY  of  ESTATES : conipridinmlinc  the  Relation  of  landlord  and  Tenant, 
and  the  Principles  and  Forms  of  l,eases;  Farm-UuildinftR,  Enclosures,  Drains,  Embank* 
ments,  and  other  Rural  Works;  Minerals;  and  Woods.  Uy  David  Low.  Eau.  F.R.S.K. 
Professor  of  Ai^ricnlture  in  the  Cniversity  of  F^dinburirh,  &c. ; Author  or  **  Elements  of 
' Practical  Agriculture,”  &c.  8vo.  with  numerous  Wood  En^^avings,  21s.  cloth. 

LOAy.-TlIE  BREEDS  OF  THE  DOMESTICATED  ANIMALS 

' Of  Great  Britain  DescrilKnl.  By  Daviii  Ix)w,  Es*j.  F.R.S.E.  Proft'ssorof  .Agriculture  in  the 
I University  of  Edinburgh;  Meinl>er  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Agriculture  of  J*weden;  Corre- 
sponding Member  of  the  Conseil  Royal  d’Agriculture  de  France,  of  the  Soci^te  Royale  et 
I ( eiitrale.  &r.  &c.  The  Plates  from  Drawings  by  W.  Nicholson,  U.S.  A.  reduced  from  a SiTies 

j of  Oil  Paintings,  exccute<l  for  the  Agricultural  .Museum  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  by 

I W.  Stiiels,  K.8.A.  2 vols.  atlas  quarto,  with  56  plates  of  animals,  beautifully  coloured  aAer 
Nature,  ^16.  iGs.  half-bound  in  morocco.— Or  in  four  separate  iKiriions,  as  follow: 

The  OX.  1 TOl.  atlas  miarto,  with  22  plates,  .g.6. 16s.  Gtl.  half-bound  in  morocco. 

I Tlie  SHEEP.  1 vol.  atlas  quarto,  with  *21  plates,  .c6.  l6s.  f>d.  half-boundin  morocco. 

The  IK^RSB.  1 vol.  atlas  quarto,  with  H plates,  j63,  half-l>oun<l  in  morocco. 

^ The  ilOG.  1 vol.  atlas  quarto,  with  5 plates,  *2s.  half-bound  in  morocco. 

LOW-ELEMENTS  OF  PRACTICAL  AGRICULTURE; 

Comprehending  the  Cultivation  of  Plants,  the  Husliandry  of  the  Doniestic  Animals,  and  tlie 
Et*onomy  of  the  Farm.  By  I).  Ia>w,  Esi|.  F R.S.K.,  Prof,  of  Agriculturein  Univeraity  of  Edin- 
burgh. 4th  Edit,  with  Alterations  and  Additions,  and  above  200  Woodcuts.  Bvo.  2Is.  cloth. 

' MACAULAY.-CRITICAL  AND  HISTORICAL  ESSAYS  CON- 

TKIBUTRI)  to  The  RDlNBURGii  REVIEW.  By  the  Right  Hon.  Thomas  Uabingto.v 
I Macamlay.  Sd  Edition.  3 vuls.  8vo.  30s.  cloth. 

MACAUL.\Y.-LAYS  OF  ANCIENT  ROME. 

By  the  Right  Hon.  Thomas  Babi  noton  Macaulay.  Gth  Eilition.  Crown  8vo.  lOs.  6d.  cloth. 

! MACKENZIE.- THE  PHYSIOLOGY  OE  VISION. 

I By  W.  Mackknzik,  Lecturer  on  the  Eye  in  the  University  of  Glasgow.  8vo.  with 

■ Momicuts,  lOs.  6d.  l>oards. 

MACKINNON. -THE  HISTORY  OF  CIVILISATION. 

By  Wm.  Albxamibh  Mackin.von,  F.R.S.,  .M.P.  for  Lymiuglon.  2 vols.  8vo.  [In  Mr  i 

MACKINTOSH  (SIR  JAMES).-THE  LIFE  OF  SIR  THOMAS 

MORE.  By  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Jamks  Mackinto.sh.  Reprinted  from  the  Cabinet  Cyclo- 
pff  ilia  ; and  intended  as  a Present  Book  or  School  Prize.  Fcp.  8vo.  with  Portrait,  5s.  cloth ; 
or  bound  in  vellum  gilt  (o/d  ttple),  (*».  ! 

MACKINTOSH  (SIR  JAMES).-SIR  JAMES  MACKINTOSH’S 

MlS(.‘KLL.\NEOU.S  WORKS;  including  his  Contributions  to  **  The  Edinburgh  Review.” 
j Collected  and  edited  by  his  So.N.  3 vols.  8vo.  [J/t  tie prett. 

I MACKINTOSH,  &C.-THE  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND. 

By  Sir  Jambs  Mackintosh  ; W.  W'aluack,  Esq. ; and  Robkrt  Bkll,  Esq.  10  vols.  fcp. 
8vo.  with  Vignette  Titles,  .£'3.  cloth. 

i M‘CULL0CH.-A  DICTIONARY,  PRACTICAL,  TIIEORETI- 

I CAU  AND  HISTORICAL,  OF  COMMKIICK  AND  COMMKRCTAL  NAVIGATION.  Ulus- 
trated  with  Maps  and  Plans.  By  J.  R..M*Cui.loch,  Fjiq.  An  entirely  New  FIdition, corrected 
throughout,  enlarged,  and  improved.  1 very  thick  vol.  8vo.  50s.  cloth ; or  55s.  strongly  half- 
bound  in  nissia,  with  flexible  back. 

'*  Mr.  M'Cttllorh’*  C'ctnmrrcial  DUtumar;  tiw  for  turveral  jnran  hrrn  a vade-mecum  fur  nwrehAnta,  tniera,  tbip 
owners,  and  alup-maalera,  («  umde  and  ■taaist  ihrm  in  conducting  Uic  detail*  of  tfarir  rcaprottre  orrupatinn* ; wc  ne^ 
not  therefore  opatlate  upon  the  rraml  merit*  of  lh»  srrii  known  work,  in  annuunrinK  to  Ibe  mercantile  world  a ' 
new,  etilanced,  and  iraprosed  ofiUoc.  Tlie  aubjecU  hAudhil  m a ciHntuercial  dutiunary  are  not  of  a atatiunarj’ 

! but  a ptocretaiec  character,  and  tlioae  wim  mo»tl}  u*c  •ucli  reperti^m  are  nut  euriiwi*  about  hi*lutical  notice*  or  ‘ 

I Iheorcliral  dmcassimi*,  but  eoncem  Uiem«eUe«  wdel;  with  nnu-liral  detail*  immnliatrjy  connected  with  the  present  > 

! mnme&t.  Ttje  vhaottc*  made  in  our  commercial  policji  by  Ine  Tang  -krl  of  IMZ,  and  the  late  art*  for  retmUtinx  the 

• rom  and  colonial  trades,  are  m>  muitifoiru,  mi  importint,  ami  alTccl  an  many  artu  tr*  andlntrreHU.Uuit  Mr.  MTulloeh 

I de*;uiimi  of  intr»du«.ine  them  into  a aupplrinent  of  a le»a  «ue  Uian  tlie  oriitin.^  work ; h<  lia*  Iherefoie  recnnt>traeted 

, hi*  Ihctionary  aitotfetbrr.  W‘e  have  carrfuIlT  raaniinrd  thi*  «aat  work,  and  arc  of  opinion  that  the  in<lefatiK*bIe 

I author  ha*  prwuccO  a dierwt  of  the  moat  naeful  and  authentic  informatiuo  re«(>erting  tlie  pa*t  ami  present  aUle  of 

ithe  commi rce  of  Europe  and  Uic  wurUl  at  UfKC,  and  the  law«  and  rrirulatioai  umler  which  commercial  operation* 
are  carried  on.  W'e  have  not  apace,  nor  would  it  l>e  u*eful  if  we  had,  to  enumerate  tlie  new  anbjert*  (reaUM  in  the 
edition  befurr  u< ; it  will  tuffice  practical  men  to  be  aiwund  Uut  m tlie  courac  of  their  bu»tne**  *c%rcely  any  rom. 

I mcicul  quc*Uon  can  arise  upon  wluch  they  will  not  find  mieful  infurmaUon  in  Mr.  M'l'ullucb  * well  »iurM  paxr«." 

. From  an  article  on  Mr.  UH'iUbwh**  Dictionary  m Tna  Timi*  new-(iaper. 

! M‘CULL0C1I.-A  DICTIONARY,  GEOGRAPHICAL,  STATIS- 

TI(L\L,  .\NI)  HISTORICAL,  of  the  various  (.'ountriesyPlsecs,  and  Priudiial  Natural  Objects 
in  the  WORLD.  ByJ.  R.  M‘Culloch,  Esq.  A New  Mition.  2thick  vols. 8vo.  illustrated 
with  Hix  I^argu  Map.s,  ;t4.  cloth. 

*»*  'File  new  Articles  on  the  British  Empire,  England.  Ireland,  and  S<*utlaml,  will  be  printed 
separately,  as  a Sujiplement  to  the  funner  Ediliou.  They  comprise  a jiretty  full  .\ceount  of 
I the  Present  istate  of  the  British  Empire. 
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CATAI.OGVE  OF  NEW  WOKKS 


irCULLOCn.-THE  LITERATURE  OF  POLITICAL  Eco- 

nomy ; behip  « Catalojrue  of  the  i>riiicipal  Works  in  the  different  derartments  of 

I’olitirsi  Kronotny,  with  Historical,  Critical,  ami  biographical  Notices,  by  J.  R.  M'Culloch, 
Ks4|.  8vo.  14s  cloth. 

M‘CITLL0CII.-A  TREATISE  ON  THE  PRINCIPLES  AND 

PR.xmCAL  INFLUENCE  of  TAXATION  and  the  FUNDING  SYSTE.M.  By  J.  R.  , 
MT11.LOCH,  E!M|  8VO.  I5».  cloth.  I 

MALTE-RRITN.--A  SYSTEM  OF  UNIVERSAL  GEOGRAPHY,  i 

Foumlwl  on  the  Works  t»f  Maltk-HrI’N  and  Bausi,  ein!>racine  an  HistoHral  Sketch  of  the 
Progress  of  Geographical  Diin'overy,  the  l*rinci]iles  of  Matiicmatical  and  Physical  Oeograplty, 
and  a complete  fteschption,  from  the  most  n*rent  iWHirrrs.ofthe  Political  anii  Social  f^oiidition 
of  all  the  Countries  in  the  W.  rld : with  numerous  Statistical  Tables.  8to.  90s.  cloth. 

MARCET -CONVERSATIONS  ON  CHEMISTRY;  j 

In  which  the  Elements  of  that  Science  are  familiarly  F.xplainednnd  llluatratedby  Experimenta. 
14th  Edition,  enlarged  and  corrected.  2 vuls.  fq>.  8vo.  I4s.  cloth.  j 

MARCET.-CONVERSATIONS  ON  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY;  | 

In  which  the  Elerm  nts  of  that  Science  are  familiarly  explained,  and  adapteil  to  the  compre> 
hensioii  of  Young  Persona.  10th  Edition,  enlargetl  and  corrected  by  the  Author.  Fcp.  8ro.  { 
with  23  Plates,  10s.  6d.  cloth.  * 

MARCET.-CONVERSATIONS  ON  POLITICAL  ECONOMY;  ' 

In  which  the  Elements  of  that  Scictice  are  familiarly  explained.  7tb  Edition  revised  ami 
enlarged.  Fcp.  8vo.  7s.  6d.  clotlt.  \ 

MARCET.-CONVERSATIONS  ON  VEGETABLE  PHYSIO- 

LOGY;  comprehomting  tin*  Elements  of  botany,  with  their  application  to  Agriculture, 

Sd  Edition.  Fcp.  8vo.  with  4 Plates,  9a.  cloth. 

MARCET.-CONVERSATIONS  FOR  CHILDREN ; 

On  I,and  and  Water.  2d  Edition,  revised  and  correrteil.  Fcp.  8vo.  with  coloured  Maps, 
showing  the  comparative  altitude  of  .Mountains,  5s.  tWl.  cloth. 

Till*  i,  M faf  ttiprnbr  to  llte  u>a.il  cUm  of  mioicre  id  wlUrh  it  U tSmrfrht  nrcrmirj  t«  give  ia»trMtioa  a 

g«rm«lt  of  Kma,«irml.  th«t  wr  (innot  omit  to  motBmrnd  it  hrr*.'' — QCiUiTKML'i  Kirvisw. 

MARCET.tCONVERSATIONS  on  language, 

For  Children.  By  Mrs.  Marckt,  Author  of  **  Mary’s  Granunar,**  **  Conversations  on  Che- 
mistry,” Ac.  18mo.  4s.  6d.  cloth. 

MARCET.-AVILLY'S  GRAMMAR ; 

Inters|)ersed  with  Stories,  an<l  intended  for  the  Use  of  boys,  by  Mrs.  Marcbt,  Author  of 
Mary's  Gran)niar,”  Ac.  New  FAlitinn.  18nio.  2s.  M.  cloili. 

A •oand  and  Btcnplr  wntX  for  the  r«rltr«tagr«.'*— QrtaTVRLT  Rxi  iiw  (of  “Mar;'*  Gnunmar’". 

MARCET.-THE  GAME  OF  GRAMMAR, 

With  a book  of  Conversations  shewing  the  Roles  of  tlie  Game,  and  affording  Examples  of  the 
manner  of  playing  at  it.  In  a varnished  l>ox,  or  done  up  as  a i>ost  8vo.  volume  in  cloth,  8s. 

MARCET.-LESSONS  ON  ANIMALS,  VEGETABLES,  AND 

MINER  Al.j<.  by  Mrs.  Marckt,  Author  of  “Conversations  on  Chemistry,”  &c.  12mo.  2s.  cl. 

" Onr  i>|  Mra.  Harm’*  rarrAilb-wfUtra  booka  of  iniUwctUiD,ia  wbtrh  natwrai  tUatorj  ia  madr  ;4rauuit  and  inUl* 
ligiGle  for  Uie  jenag  ".-.Atiic-naci  a. 

MARCET.-CONVERSATIONS  ON  THE  HISTORY  OF  ENG- 

LAND,  for  the  Use  of  Children,  by  Mrs.  Marckt,  Author  of  “Conversations  on  Che- 
mistry,”  &c.  2tl  Edition,  with  Additiuus,  continuing  the  liUtory  to  the  Keign  of  George  the 
Third.  IRmo.  5s.  cU)th. 

Jarrndr  litrr«l«rr  wiU  frrrly  o«n  ho«r  tn*cli  it  U indrhtrd  to  Mra.  Marcrt,  ant  only  for  tht>  prrarat,  bat  sll  her 

rrWtna  aorka.  Rhr  impart*  intrieat  to  dry  «od  dull  <lrt*iU ; and,  ahilrahr  trArhea,  orgeU  a dc-*irr  in  her  j>upUs 
fbrther  luiuwlrdge,  mi  plrwaoll;  imiiartrd.  There  ' t'oorrrKaUon*.'  aitmirahlr  auited  to  the  capacitwt  ofchiklraa, 
may  ba  akinirord  advantagetiualj  bf ' rhiidrrn  of  a largn  gicmlk.'  l.tTcaaai  CiaaarrR. 

MARRIAGE  GIFT. 

by  a Moth  ICR.  A l>*gacy  to  her  Children.  l*oat  8vo.  5s.  cloth,  gill  edges. 

MARRYAT.-THE  SETTLERS  IN  CANADA. 

Written  for  Young  People.  By  (apt.  .MAaRYAT,  C.b.  Author  of  “Peter  Simple,” 

“ .Mastenuhii  R«.a<ly,”  Ac.  2 vols.  fcp.  8vo.  12*.  cloth. 

MARRVAT.-MASTERMAN  READY ; 

Or,  the  Wreck  of  the  i'acifle.  Written  for  Young  People.  Hy  Captain  Marryat.C.II. 
Author  of  “ Peter  Simple,”  Ac.  3 voU  fcp.  Hvu.  with  numerous  Kiigravinga  on  Wotni, 
22s.  6d.  cloth. 

•■'n«a  ‘e.tof  ni'btti.iMi  CniMe  fc  uumaroa*  n<lai>t«,  and  cw«-  nf  the  mo«t  captiratinut  of  mtKlenk  ebiUrra'a 
bTKik*.  The  uol)  dau4,nr  t«,  le«l  pan Dt«  »buuid  «Ji*|iUU  «iU.  their  il.iMrva  tl.r  eg  1C’— tii  asTtatr  Her. 


PiUNTKD  FUR  Lf>NGMAV,  BUOWX,  AND  CO. 
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MARRY  AT  (CAPT.)-THE  MISSION  ; 

Or,  j<cene*  in  Africa.  Written  for  Younjf  People.  By  Captain  Markyat,  C.B.,  Author  of 
“ Peter  Simple,”  “ Maalerman  Ready,”  *‘The  Settlers  in  Canada,”  icc.  3 vols.  fcp.  8vo. 
12a.  rioth. 

" (.'aptaio  Mar>7at’*  wrtlinirc  (aVp  tbf  rtftrirr  bf  storm.  Hr*  tsU*  his  raund,  uaramistfrd  tals,  with  all  t uilor't 
stfalRtitfrtrwflidiK**,  and  oc»*'f  f.iitito  make  hmitslf  *i(TTva)>lr.  la  * The  Mission  ' tie  relate  the  iKirentum  of  a 
partj  of  irmtlrmrn  who  ondirtooV  toexplorr  tho  wiUlest  o-ffkma  of  Africa  in  searrh  of  some  retatiTrs  who  haul  >>cea 
i shipwreckrfl  several  rears  pteviousir  on  U)c  coasUiclow  F>.rt  Natal,  and  who,  it  was  sgpposed,  lud  been  rarried  off 

I by  the  natives.  The'rrader  is  ajrreejiWr  sorpn^ed  bv  a rupiit  series  of  sienes  and  stirnog  events' in  which  AKiirv  . 

I <ontpt(Uc>us|y  rhin<rcrrose«,  kancariNei.liiiiia.tisers,  e!rnhant«,  snakes,  Rncis,  buffalos,  giraffes,  <|USKitss,  |)anlt>eiw.  | 

Ac.  ill*  followa  llie  sdvtntnrtius  Ntmioals.  thinush  inittv  instruetire  and  entrrtnmini;  chapters  on  txie  natural 
I history  of  the  vegetable  and  animal  kmgiintn,  into  the  extremes!  .ieplhs  of  Utejungle,w^f« 

I ' 5erA  sub  noctc  rodeMum 

Hinc  exaudiri  Kctmtus  inriiue  leuDum;' 

and  tees  the  onwieMy  elephant  twlrlins  his  IiUie  proitoscit.  In  short,  he  beholds  all  the  birds,  bea«ta,  and  rreeping 
thincs  of  the  &w>livi<  al  (janleus,  witli  their  donxestic  manners  and  habits  explained,  whilst  tiiey  roam  uncoaUulied 
I in  Iheir  native  fastnesses. ">-MuRMau  Fvirr. 

; MARX  AND  MILLIS.-ON  THE  DECREASE  OE  DISEASE 

[ effected  by  the  ProirroHA  of  Civiliiation.  By  C.  F.  H.  Marx,  M.l).  Profe&Aor  of  Medicine  in 

I the  University  of  GOttiiis^cu,  &c. : and  11.  Willis,  M.D.  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of 

1 Physicians,  &c.  Fcp.  8vo.  4s.  cloth. 

, MAUNDER.-TIIE  TREASURY  OF  HISTORY; 

I Comprising  a General  Intro<iuotory  Outline  of  Universal  History,  Ancient  and  Modern,  and  a 

I Series  of  separate  Histories  of  every  princi|>al  Nation  that  exists;  their  Rise,  Progress,  and  I 

I IVesont  Condition,  the  Moral  and  ^cial  Cliaraeter  of  their  respective  inhabitants,  their  j 

I Religion,  Manners,  and  Customs,  &c.  By  Samukl  Maunpkr.  2d  Edition.  1 thick  vol. 

fcp.  Hvo.  10s.  cloth;  bound  in  roau,  12s.  I 

I MAUNDER.-THE  TREASURY  OF  KNOWLEDGE, 

' And  LIBRARY  of  REFERENCE:  in  Two  Parts.  I6th  Rilition,  thoroughly  revised  and 

I enlarged.  Fcp.  8vo.  with  engraved  Titles  and  Frontispieces,  lOs. ; or,  handsomely  hound,  12a. 

***  The  principal  contents  of  the  present  new  and  thoroughly  revised  edition  of  “ The 
j Treasury  or  Knowledge  are^a  new  and  enlarged  English  Dictiunan'.  with  a Grammar,  Verbal 
j Distinctions,  and  Exercises;  anew  Universal  Gazetteer ; a compendious  Classical  Dictionary; 

] an  Analysis  of  History  and  Chronology ; a Dictionary  of  Law  Terms ; a new  Synopsis  of  the 
I British  Peerage  ; and  various  useful  Tabular  Addenda. 

t MAUNDER.-TIIE  SCIENTIFIC  & LITERARY  TREASURY; 

A new  and  popular  Eucyclo{>mlia  of  Science  and  the  Belles-lx'ttfes ; including  all  Brunches  of 
Science,  and  every  Subject  coiiiiecte«l  with  Literature  and  Art.  The  whole  written  in  a familiar 
style,  ailapted  to  the  comprehension  of  nil  (lersons  desirous  of  acquiring  information  on  the 
subjects  comprised  in  the  work,  and  also  adaptetl  for  a .Manual  of  convenient  Reference  to  the 
I more  inatructed.  By  Sasiukl  Maundrr.  3d  Edition.  1 thick  vol.  fcji.  Uvo.  with  engraved 
I Frontispiece,  lOs.  cloth;  bound  in  roan,  12s. 

i MAUNDER.-TIIE  BIOGRAPHICAL  TREASURY; 

! Consisting  of  Memoirs,  Sketches,  and  brief  Notices  of  above  12,000  Eminent  Personsof  all  Age. 

I and  Nations,  from  the  Earlieiit  Periixl  of  History;  forming  a new  and  complete  Dictionary 

I of  Universal  Biography.  By  Samuel  Maunder.  5lh  Edition,  revised  tnroughout,  and 

containing  u copious  Supplement,  brought  down  to  December,  1844.  1 thick  volume.  Fcp.  8vo. 
with  engraved  Frontispiece,  IDs.  cloth  ; hound  in  roan,  12a. 

MAUNDER.-THE  UNIVERSAL  CLASS-BOOK:  | 

A new  Series  of  Reading  Lessons  (original  and  selected)  for  Every  Day  in  the  Year;  each 
Lesson  recording  some  im|K>rtant  Event  in  General  ilUtory,  Biography,  tic.  which  happened 
on  the  day  of  the  month  under  which  it  is  placed,  or  detailing,  in  familiar  language,  into-  I 
resting  facts  in  Science  ; also  a variety  of  Descriptive  and  Narrative  Pieces,  inters(>ersc^  with  [ 
Poetical  Gleanings:  Questions  for  Examination  being  appended  to  each  day's  Lesson,  and  the  ' 
whole  carefully  adnptetl  to  Practical  Tuition.  By  j^amukl  Maunder,  Author  of  “The  '• 
Treasury  of  Knowledge.”  2d  Edition,  revised.  l2mo.  5s.  Ixiund.  ' 

i MICHELET  (J.)-PRIESTS,  WOMEN,  AND  FAMILIES. 

By  J.  MiCHhLRT.  Translated  from  the  French  (3d  edition),  with  the  Author’s  jiemiission, 
by  C.  Cocks,  Bacholier-^-Leitres,  and  Professor  (brevetd)  of  the  Living  Languages  in  the 
Royal  Colleges  of  France.  Post  8vo.  9«.  cloth., 

" A liook  umting  tnui J rxrolIrfM-in : Ow  of  tbr  memoir,  thr  fewnry  of  ■ thc«>tr<(pcal  enquiry,  xnd  lh« 

pungrnoy  iind  force  of  x «lif*cition  of  human  nuturv.  Wr  rfi  ommrsil  It  moot  i lo  nur  rrxdrr*,  m not  only  [ 

povrrrful  ain<i  profound,  but  u wntirn  *o  eWatiy  anti  igrortbly  Uut  th«  most  vuUtilo  xml  uukltcotlTc  wiU  romprrliciMl  ! 
xnJ  <ujoy  the  remxrkxblc  Jitcloxurr*  mxilc  ia  itx  px^;p«.‘'— Jxkxolo'k  Mauxci.'is.  I 

MILNER  (REVS.  J.  & I.)-THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH  i 

of  (?HKLST.  By  the  Kev.  JosRPii  Milnkk,  A..M.  With  Additions  and  Corrections  by  the 
late  Kev.  Isaac  .MiLNKR,  D.D.  F.K.S.,  Dean  of  Carlisle,  and  President  uf  Queen’s  College, 
Cambridge.  A New  Edition.  4 vols.  8vo.  2.  Ks.  boards. 

MONTGOMERY'S  (JAMES)  POETIC.VL  WORKS. 

New  and  only  Complete  Edition.  With  some  additional  Poems,  and  Antohiograpliical 
j Prefaces.  C'ollecteil  ami  Edited  by  .Mr.  .vio.xtuomkry.  4 vols.  fcp.  8vo.  with  Portrait,  and 
' Seven  other  beautifuliy-engraveti  Plates,  30s.  cloth ; or  bound  in  morocco,  36a. 
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CATAl.OQUK  OF  NKW  WORKS 


MOORE’S  POETICAL  WORKS;  i 

Cont*inin<  thp  Author’*  recent  Intrwiuction  and  Note*.  Complete  in  one  volume,  uniform 
with  Ijord  Hvron’s  Poem*.  With  a New  Portrait,  by  Georjfe  Kicbmoml,  eufrravcd  in  the  line  j 
manner,  am^  a View  of  Sloperton  Cottage,  the  Residence  of  the  Poet,  by  'fliomas  Cre*wick, 
A.K.A.  Mediuui  8vo.  21*.  cloth;  or  42*.  bound  in  morocco,  in  the  beat  uiaiioer,  by  llayday. 

Also,  an  Kdition  iu  10  vula.  fcp.  8vo.  with  Portrait,  and  10  Plate*  lOa.  cloth  | 
morocco,  ^4.  10*.  I 

MOORE'S  LALLA  ROOKH. 

Twentieth  Kilition.  Medium  8vo.  illustrated  with  IS  Rngravings  finished  iuthe  highest  style 
of  Art,  21*.  cloth  ; morocco,  33s;  or,  with  India  Proof  Plate*,  42s.  cloth. 

MOORE’S  LALLA  ROOKH. 

Tweniy-firstKdition.  Fcp.  8vo.  with  Four  Engravings,  from  I’aintings  by  Weslall,  10*.  tW. 
cloth;  or,  handsomely  bound  in  morocco,  in  the  best  manner,  14*. 

MOORE’S  IRISH  MELODIES. 

lllustrateil  by  1).  .Maclise,  H.A.  Imp.Bvo.  with  160  Design*  engraved  on  4.Z.  Sa.  bcU. ; , 
or  IVoof  Impressions,  6s.  boards.  [in  Octubrr. 

*•*  'llils  work  has  1>een  some  years  in  pre|>aration,  and  will  be  n'ady  for  pnljlication  In  ' 
Octoljer.  The  text,  with  an  Ornamenlnl  Itonler  to  each  l^age,  a.s  well  as  the  other  Designs, 
are  all  engraved  on  steel;  and  it  is  believed  that  the  novelty  of  the  mo<le  of  production, 
combined  with  the  care  bestowetl  in  the  execution  of  every  )>art  of  this  elaborate  work,  will 
render  it  one  of  the  most  interesting  volnines  that  have  ever  appeared. 

MOORE’S  IRISH  MELODIES. 

Fifteenth  K<lition.  Fcp.  8vo.  witli  Engraved  Title  aud  Vignette,  10*.  cloth  ; or  bouud  in 
inonKTCO,  ill  the  best  manner,  13s.  Cd. 

MOORE.-THE  HISTORY  OF  IRELAND. 

By  Thomas  Moore,  Ks(|.  4 vols.  fcp.  8vo.,  with  Vignette  Titles,  24s.  cloth. 

MORAL  OF  FLOWERS. 

Sd  FAlition.  Royal  Hvo.  with  24  heautifully-cnlonrcil  Engravings,  ^'1.  10*.  halM>ound. 

MORTON.-A  VETERINARY  TOXICOLOGICAL  CHART, 

Coiitaiiiiiig  those  Agents  known  tocause  Death  in  the  Horne;  withthe  .'^yniptonis,  .Antidote,  I 
‘ Action  on  the  Tissues,  and  1'esta.  By  W.  J.  T.  Morto.s.  l2mo  6*.  incaa  ' rollers,  8s.  6d.  | 

; MORTON.-A  MANUAL  OF  PHARMACY, 

I For  the  Student  in  Veterinary  Medicine;  containing  the  Substances  employed  at  the  Royal 
I Veterinary'  College,  with  an  attempt  at  their  classification,  and  the  PharmacoiHSia  of  that  In* 

I stitution.  Uy  W'.  J.  T.  Morton.  3d  Edition.  12mo.  IDs.  cloth. 

MOSELEY.-THE  MECHANICAL  PRINCIPLES  OP  Engi- 
neering AND  AKCHlTECrURK.  Uy  the  Rev.  H.  Moseley.  .M.A.  F.R.S.,  Professor  of 
Natural  Philosophy  and  Astronomy  in  King’s  Ck)llege,  London  ; and  Author  of  **  Illustrations 
of  Mechanics,”  &c.  8vo.  with  W'oodcuts  and  Diagrams,  24s.  cloth. 

MOSELEY.-ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  PRACTICAL  MECHANICS. 

By  the  Rev.  H.  Moseley,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  and  Astronomy  in  King’s 
College,  London ; being  the  First  Volume  of  the  Illustrations  of  Science  by  the  Professors  of 
King's  College.  Fcp.  8vo.  with  numerous  Woodcuts,  8*.  cloth. 

MULLER.-INTRODUCTION  TO  A SCIENTIFIC  SYSTEM 

of  MYTHOLOGY.  By  C.  O.  MflLLEE,  Author  of  “The  History  and  Antiquities  of  the 
j Doric  Race,”  SfC.  Translated  from  the  German  by  John  Leitch.  8vo.  uniform  with  “Mdller'a 
Dorians,”  12s.  cloth. 

; MURRAY.-ENCYCL0P.EDIA  OF  GEOGR.XPHY ; 

Comprising  a complete  Deacription  of  the  Earth:  exhibiting  its  Relation  to  the  Heavenly 
Bo<lie*,  its  Physical  Structure,  the  Natural  History  of  each  Country,  and  the  Industry,  Com- 

* merer,  Political  Institutions,  and  Civil  and  Social  State  of  all  Nations.  By  IIuoh  Murray, 

J F.R.S.E. : assiste<l  in  Astronomy,  &c.  by  Professor  W’allace;  Geology,  &c.  by  Professor 

j Jameson;  Botany,  fkr.  by  Sir  W‘.  J.  Hooker;  Zoology,  &c.  by  W.  Swainson,  Kai|.  New 

* I^lition,  with  Siip|)lement,  bringing  down  the  Statistical  information  contained  in  the  work 

1 to  Dec.  1843 ; with  82  Maps,  drawn  by  .Sidney  Hall,  and  upwards  of  lOOUotlier  Engravings  on 

j Woo*l,  from  Drawings  by  Swainson,  T.  Lamlsrrr,  Sowerby,  Strutt,  tic.  representing  the  most  ; 

I retoarksble  Objects  of  Nature  and  Art  in  every  Region  of  the  Globe.  I very  thick  vol.  8vo. 

I 4iS.  cloth. 

1 NEWELL  (REV.  R.  II.)-TIIE  ZOOLOGY  OF  THE  ENGLISH 

I POETS,  corrected  by  the  Writings  of  Mo<lem  Naturalists.  By  Ihe  Rev.  R.  II.  Newell, 

I Rector  of  Little  Hormead.  8vo.  {Jn  Ocinbrr. 

\ NICOLAS.-THE  CHRONOLOGY  OF  HISTORY. 

1 Containing  Tables,  Calculations,  and  Statements  indispensable  for  nscertaininj^  the  Dales  of 
Historical  Events,  and  of  Public  and  Private  l>ucumeutH,  from  the  h^irliest  PeriiHl  to  the 
Prv.<M*nt  Time.  By  Sir  IIakkib  Nicolas,  K.C..M.U.  Second  edition,  eonrecleil  throughout. 
Fcp.  8vo.  with  Vignette  Title,  6».  cloth. 


PIUNTKl)  FOR  l.O.VGMAN,  BROWN,  AND  CO. 


NIS15ET  (JAMES) -THE  FRE.\CII  IN  RHEINSTADT: 

A Komaiu’p  of  thp  Day.  A FriomUy  Voice  from  the  Avon's  Banks  tuthe  Nations  of  Germany, 
ami  other  I'wiiis.  By  Jamks  NiSBb'T.  Post  8vo.  7s.  64I.  cloth. 

OWEN. -LECTURES  ON  THE  COMPARATIVE  ANATOMY 

AND  1'HYSIUI.OGY  OK  THK  INVKRTKBKATK  AN1MAI.S<,  delivered  at  the  Royal Colleife 
of  ^urifeon#  in  1K43.  By  KiCMAun  (hvKS,  F.R.?<.  Hunterian  Profebsor  to  the  Collie.  From 
Notes  taken  by  William  While  OH)|>er,  .M.R.tJ.S.  and  revised  by  Professor  Owen.  Willi 
Glo&.sary  ami  Index.  8vo.  with  nearly  140  Dhistmtiuris  on  Wood,  Us.  cloth. 

*,*  A 5?eroiid  anti  roncliidina:  Volume,  lieinif  the  I.^M'turps  (0«  r<rftf6rafa)  delivered  by 
Prof.  Owen  durin'  the  last  session,  is  preparing  fur  }>ublkalion. 

PAKAliLES  (THE). 

THK  P.AIt.VBLES  of  OUR  I^ORI),  richly  illuminated,  with  appropriate  Borders,  nrinted  tii 
Coloars  and  in  Black  and  Goltl;  with  a Di‘si^i(  from  one  of  the  early  German  Eiiit'nivers. 
Fcp.  8V0.  uniform  in  ai*e  with  the  " Sermon  on  the  Mount,'*  21s.  in  a new  and  oharacterintic 
binding;  or  30s.  bountl  in  morocco,  by  Iloyday.  [/«  October. 

PARKES.-DOMESTIC  DUTIES.' 

Or,  Instructions  to  Youns  Marrictl  Ladies  on  the  Manaffementof  their  Households,  and  tho 
Reipilation  of  their  Conduct  in  the  various  Relations  and  Duties  of  Married  Life.  By  Mrs. 
W.  Parkks.  5th  Edition.  Fcp.  6vo.  9s.  cloth. 


PARNELL.-A  TREATISE  ON  ROADS; 


Wherein  the  Principles  on  which  Koaila  should  be  made  are  e^mlained  and  illustrated  by  the 
Flans,  Speciheations,  and  Contracts  made  use  of  hy  Thomas  Telford,  Em],  on  the  Holynead 
Road.  By  the  Ri^ht  Hon.  Sir  Hknry  Parnkll,  Bart.,  Hon.  Memb.  Inst.  Civ.  Eng.  London. 
Second  Edition, gjeatly  enlarged.  Svo.with  9 lar^  plates,  jfl.  Is.  cloth. 

PATON  (A.  A.)-SERVIA,  THE  YOUNGEST  MEMBER  OF  THE 

EUROPEAN  FAMILY ; or,  a Residence  in  Belgrade,  and  Travels  through  the  Highlands  and 
Woodlands  of  the  Interior,  during  the  years  1843  and  1844.  ByANDRRW  Archibald  Paton, 
Esq.  Post  8V0.  with  Portrait  and  Plate,  Pis.  cloth. 

" Ur.  Paton  it  an  eiprrirnced  travrlUr,  and  frw  hare  known  better  to  turn  their  trarrla  to  Mvonnt.  Hia  atyle  i« 
‘ hill  of  colirar.'  He  arU  before  you  the  uiiacruttomed  icme.tbe  pK  iumtjn*  adrrnture,  or  quiet  qunint  nlMerration, 
K>  that  an  air  of  realiti  strike*  yim  at  once.  Hmre  he  is  fond  of  aialcvur.  All  faithful  description  or  norraUve  must 
be  in  A certain  *<  DM  dramatic,  and  Ur.  Paton  poawases  tire  art  in  a biah  deitree.*'.— Exalt  ix  in. 

PATON  (A.  A.)-THE  MODERN  SYRIANS ; 

Or,  Native  Society  in  Damascus,  Aleppo,  and  the  Mountains  of  the  Druses.  Post  8vo. 
10s.  6<1.  cloth. 

PEARSON.-AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  PRACTICAL  ASTRO- 

NO.MY.  By  the  Rev.  W*.  Pkarso.v,  LL.D.  F.R.S.,  &c.,  Rector  of  South  Killworth, 
I^eicestershire,  and  'lYeasurer  to  the  Astronomical  Society  of  London,  a vols.  4to.  with 
Plates,  jtf7.  7s.  boards. 

Vol.  I contains  Tables,  recently  computed,  for  facilitating  the  Reduction  of  Celestial  observa< 
tions;  and  a iKipnlar  e.xplanation  of  their  Construction  and  Use. 

Vol.  2 rontaitia  Descriptions  of  the  various  liistrumonts  that  have  been  usefullv  employed  in 
determining  the  Places  of  the  Heavenly  Bodies,  with  an  Account  of  the  Methods  of  Ai^usting 
and  Uaiiig  them. 

PERCIVALL.-HIPPOPATHOLOGY ; 

A Systematic  Treatise  on  Hie  Disorders  and  Lameness  of  the  Horse : with  their  modem  and 
most  approved  Methods  of  Cure;  embracing  the  doctrines  of  tne  English  and  French 
Veterinary  Schools.  Hy  W.  Pkrcivai-l,  M.K.t’.S.  Veterinary  Surgeon  In  the  1st  LifcGuards. 
3 vols.  8vo.  with  W'oodcuts.  Vol.  1,  lOs.  Gd. ; Vols.  2 and  3,  Us.  each,  boards. 

PERCIVALL.-THE  ANATOMY  OF  THE  HORSE; 

Embracing  tbe  Structure  of  the  Foot.  By  W.  Pkrcivall,  M.R.C.S.  8vo.^1,  cloth. 

PEREIRA.-A  TREATISE  ON  FOOD  AND  DIET: 

With  Observations  on  the  Dieteticnl  Regimen  suited  for  Disordered  States  of  the  Digestive 
Orgons;  and  an  Account  of  the  Dietaries  of  some  of  the  principal  .Metropolitan  and  other 
EMablishments  for  Pauiiera,  Lunatics,  Criminals,  Children,  the  Sick,&c.  By  Jon.  Psrbira, 
M.U.  F.R.S.  & LS.  Author  of  “ FHementa  of  Materia  Metlica,**  8vo.  I6s.  cloth. 

PESCHEL  (C.  F.) -ELEMENTS  OF  PHYSICS. 

Part  I— Ponflemhle  Bodies.  By  C.  F.  Fkrcmkl,  Principal  of  the  Royal  MilitarA' College, 
Dresden.  Translated  from  the  German,  with  Notes,  by  K.  West.  Fcp.  Svo.  with  Duigraius 


Dresden.  Translated  from  the  German,  with 
and  Woodcuts.  7s.  6d.  cloth. 

An  iwfal  and  writ  digtMrd  ' ElrmrnUrji  TrcatiM 


I Phytioi.*  It!  pUn  i*  Int^ntMdiat*  betwern  t)i«  tn«re 


TTm*  it  14  wtU  cAtraUled  to  m«et  tbr  want*  of  ihnwr  hy  uhuroa  aoutid  Kftirralkbuwlcdirvuf  tb*>  HniMnUrypriacipIr* 
of  nalnrnl  i>hito4opbj  iadr^irMt.  ThooRli  amall  in  uir,  tbe  book  conUina  more  matter  Uian  la  found  in  many 
ponderrm*  Totnmrv  ; the  4lyle  U throneboul  Drat,  ronciae,  and  ner«{nruna«,  and  tbe  aeitae  everywhere  ele.vrljr 

and  even  elrsuntiy  (i|irr»»^.  Tbr  tnriklaiion  la  atrikinxly  ter*e  ana  eaplicit ; and  the  tabular  and  ottier  formulary 
matter  ia  epmeriM  and  reduced  to  Kni;lik}|  ktainlarda  with  a caieluUieM  and  t atnnie  accuracy  iieyood  alt  prjiM 
The  bouk  w ill  i>r  feuna  in*ti»pcnvitile  to  the  aenior  acholara  in  coUe^ca  and  achooU , Ita  uacfulm.-»a  lu  matherMUral 
atudeati  la  oliviuu*  and  undcmahle."— >E<.lxctic  Raviaw. 
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CATAl-OGl’K  OF  NEW  WOItKS 


PIIILLIPS.-AN  ELEMENTARY  INTRODUCTION  TO  MINE- 

RAHKiY  ; compriKiii^  a Notice  of  the  diameters  a lul  Kleineiits  of  Minerals;  with  Accounts 
of  the  Places  ami  t'lreumstancfs  in  which  they  arc  found.  By  William  Phillips,  F.L.S. 
M.G.S.  &c*.  4th  Kdition,  considerably  augmented  by  U.  Allan,F.R.S9.K.  H^o.  with  numerous 
Cuts,  l‘2s.  cloth. 

PlIILLIPS.-FIGURES  AND  DESCRIPTIONS  OF  THE 

PAL.t;oZ()IC  FtKSSIUS  of  CORNWAI.I,,  I>KV0N,  ami  WKSl'  SoMKRr^KT;  ohser\eil  in 
the <xmrse  of  the  Ordnance  (icolotrical  Survey  of  that  nistrict.  Hv  John  Phillips,  F.K.S. 
F.G.S.  &c.  Pitbiisluxi  by  tirder  of  the  Lunis  Cotmniasionera  of  Treasury.  Hvo.  with 

60  Plates,  comprisinif  very  numerous  hirures,  cloth. 

PIIILLIPS.-A  GUIDE  TO  GEOLOGY. 

By  John  Phillips,  F.li.S.G.S.,  &c.  Fcj).  8vn.  with  Plates,  Os.  cloth. 

PIIILLIPS.-A  TREATISE  ON  GEOLOGY.  i 

By  John  1*hillips,  F.R.S.G..S.,  &c.  2 volt,  fcp.tfvo.  with  Vij^etle  Titles  and  Woodcuts, 
12s.  cloth.  • 

PORTER.-  A TREATISE  ON  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  SILK.  I 

Bv  (».  R.  PoRTP.B,  K.sq,  F.R.S.  Author  of  “ Hie  Pniirress  of  the  ^Nation,”  &c.  1 vol.  8vo.  with 
Vi'irnette  Title,  and  39  Kiiit^raviti;;s  on  Wood,  6s.  cloth. 

PORTER.-A  TREATISE  ON  THE  MANUFACTURES  OF  i 

l*()RCFLAIN  AM)  GLASS.  By  G.  R.  Pohtkr,  Esq.  F.R.S.  Fcp.  8vo.  with  Viffnette  Title  ' 
and  M)  Woodcuts,  6s.  cloth.  I 

PORTLOCK.- REPORT  ON  THE  GEOLOGY  OF  THE  COUNTY 

ofLONlMJNUERRY,  and  of  l^arts  of  Tyrone  and  Femianagh,  examined  and  dcacribed  under  t 
the  Authority  of  the  Master-Geiienii  and  Board  of  Ordnance.  By  J.  E.  Purtlock,  F.R.S.  ' 
6(C.  8vo.  with  48  Plates,  24s.  cloth. 

POSTANS.- PERSONAL  OBSERVATIONS  ON  SINDH,  | 

The  Manners  and  ('ustonisof  its  Inhabitants,  and  its  I*raiiuctive('apabiUtipa:  with  a Narrative  ] 
of  the  Recent  Events.  By  Cant.  Portans,  Bomliay  Army,  late  Assistant  to  the  Polilicai  i 
A^ent,  Sindh.  Hvo.  with  new  Nlap,  coloured  Frontispiece,  and  other  Illustrations,  18s.  cloth,  i 

POWELL.-THE  HISTORY  OF  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY, 

From  the  ICarliest  Periods  to  the  Present  1*ioie.  By  Badrn  Powki.l,  M..\.,.Savilian  Professor 
of  .Mathematich  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  Fcp.  8vo.  Vignette  Title,  6s.  cloth. 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  ZOOLOGICAL  SOCIETY  OF  LONDON. 

Hvo.  The  la.st  part  pubiibhed  is  Part  II  for  1843,  Gs.  cloth. 

PYCROET  (REV.  J.)-A  COURSE  OF  ENGLISH  READING, 

adapted  to  every  Taste  and  Cs|»acity:  with  .Anecdotes  of  Men  of  Letters.  By  the  Rev. 
Jamks  PYCRiiiT,  B.A.  Trinity  Collef^e,  Oxford ; Author  of  **  Lot  in  GraniDiar  Practice,”  and 
**  Greek  Grammar  Pmctice.”  Fcp.  Hvo.  6a.  6d.  cloth. 

UUARTERLY  JOURNAL  OF  THE  GEOLOGICAL  SOCIETY 

of  LONIMIN.  Edited  by  David  Thomas  A.nstbd,  M.A.F.R.S.  Fellow  of  Jesus  Collere, 
Candiridfe;  Professor  of  Geology  in  Kinir's  CoUe>re,  London  ; Vice-Secretary  of  theGeolo- 
irical  Society.  Nos.  l,2.and3,8vo.  4s.  each,  S4'wed.  -Ihibliahed quarterly.  [No.  4 oa  Xop.  Uf. 

RANKE’S  HISTORY  OF  THE  RETORMATION. 

Translated  by  Sarah  Acstin,  Translator  of  Ranke’s  ” History  of  the  Popes.”  Vols.  1 and  2. 
Hvo.  30s.  cloth. 

**  Tlie  rxcrlknt  Ti4amM  uo  «tU  inrrvtw  lh«  rriratatinn  nf  Pr(vfMM>r  Kankr,  whtr-h  nlmdy  ufanda  high 

bnth  ia  (irnninj  anil  in  t)ii»  rnontrjr.  If  4r«>  not  rKarat-trritnl  by  llte  tame  nvnilrrfal  Impartiality  which 
distiainiivbra  Ma  ‘ fliatorr  t>f  tlir  l’o|W,*  they  iti>p]*y  rqual  rr«.-arrli.  IratniBR,  and  inif  tioity.  If  wr  mu>t  confrM 
Hint  Ibf  anilinr'a  tone  in  tne  taal  of  hi*  worka'i*  much  mnrr  drcidmlly  I’rntrttant,  nnH  Uiat  he  at  time*  *ink»  into  the 
ardent  pnrtitsn,  we  do  »o  with  wime  rrluclanre  ; and.  in  makiriK  tlw  admi*«>on,  we  wnukl  a«k  oar  rradci*  to  rrtnem. 
ber  tliat  It  wae  >carrrl)  to  be  eipectcil  a*  a thina  imo.iMc— n.iy,  )■  rh.i(K  n<^-t  to  Im-  wikiinl  a*  a thioR  di**irabJe<— that 
• ileep-thinkinR  and  ninreK  man  aliould,  in  hii  tre.itment  nf  •>urb  h aub^-t  tnaOrr  .tlie  ie*u>rati(>n  of  |mnly  in 
n-Uiion).  ha*e  displayed  that  ralm  and  rold  phiU»nphy  which  miRlit  haie  rx-en  look<tl  for,  bat  which  ccitainty  warn 
not  foiuuJ  even  in  nur  Gibbou'i  ammnt  of  lU  oritrin  and  ptoRr*^.  iVe  mu*t  mid,  that  it  i*  only  occd'ionally  that 
|*r»fri>Mrr  liankr  |i»miita  bimarlf  to  take  a oar • aided  view  of  tlnnR* ; and  when  1m  One*  lo,  lu«  aiUiu’nry  i»  «o  tho  - 
roughly  crm>Micnt»oii*,  and  at  the  oame  time  *o  rarnc«t,  a*  to  charm,  if  it  doe*  not  a] way*  convincf  the  reader.  It 
i*  almiwt  >a|HriluiiUk  to  my,  Uiat  Utc  tranalalion  i*  escellrat.  For  Uila  Mra.  Atutia'a  name  alan*  fotma  a *uncient 
raarantev."— Tims*. 

REECE.-THE  MEDICAL  GUIDE, 

For  the  use  of  the  energy.  Heads  of  Families,  .'‘eminaries,  and  Junior  Practllionen*  In  Medi- 
cine ; comprisliijf  a complete  Modem  Diapensatorj',  and  a Practical  Treatise  on  the  Distin- 
SAiithiniT  Symptoms,  Causes,  Prevention,  Cure  ami  I'altiation.  of  the  Hiwasoa  incident  to  the 
Human  Frame.  By  K.  Rkkcr,  .M.U.  late  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Collejir<^  of  i:?uri(eoas  of  London, 
&c.  16ih  Edition.  8vo.  13s.  Itoards. 

REID  (DR.)-ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  THE  PRINCIPLES  AND 

PRACTICE  of  WARMING  and  VKNTILATf NCJ,  with  Preliminari*  Remarks  on  Health  ami 
I.etiicth  of  Life.  By  U.  B.  Rrio,  M.1>.  F.R.S.E.  Hvo.  with  Diagrams,  and  320  En^ravirif^a 
on  wood,  16s.  cloth. 
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REPTON -THE  LANDSCAPE  GARDENING  & LANDSCAPE 

ARCH  ITKCl'rUK  of  tlie  late  Humphry  UKPr»)N,  Kmj.;  beins^  hi»  entire  works  on  these 
sdliiects.  New  FUlition»  with  an  liistoriral  ami  scientilic  Introil  iction,  a systematic  Analysis, 
a Hioi;ra;>hicat  Notice,  Notes,  and  a copious  alphulietiral  Index,  liy  J.  C.  tx>ui>oN,  P.L.S. 
&c.  Originally  published  in  I folio  and  3 i|uarto  volumes,  and  now  comprised  in  1 vol.  kvo. 
illustrated  by  upwards  of  230  Kn^raviiigs,  and  Portrait,  30s.  cloth;  with  coloured  plates, 
j€3.  Cs.  cloth. 

REYNAKD  THE  FOX: 

A renowned  Apologue  of  the  Middle  Ape.  Reproduced  In  Rhyme.  Embellished  throughout 
with  Scroll  Capitals,  in  Colours,  from  \Vood>l>lock  Letters  made  expressly  for  this  work,  after 
Dcsiitna  of  the  I'ith  and  I3tb  Centuries.  With  an  inlroductiun,  by  Samvel  Naylob,  Late 
of  Queen's  Colle^^e,  Oxford.  Large  Square  8vo.  18s.  vellum  cloth. 

RIDDLE. -A  COMPLETE  ENGLTSIl-LATIX  AXD  I.ATIX- 

ENGLISH  DICTIONARY,  cotupileil  from  the  best  sources,  chiefly  German.  Uy  the  Rev. 
J.  E.  Ki  noLB,  M.a.  4th  F.dition.  8vo.  Sis. Gil.  cloth. 

*0*  Separately— The  English-Latin  part,  10s.  6d.  cloth;  the  Latin-English  part,  21s.  cloth. 

RIDDLE.  - A DIAAIOND  LATIN  ENGLISH  DICTIONARY. 

For  the  W’aiRtroat*;K>cket.  A Guide  to  the  Meaning,  Quality,  and  right  Accentuation  of  Latin 
Classical  Words.  Ky  the  Rev.  J.  K.  Kiddle,  M.A.  Royal  32tno.  4s.  bound. 

RIDDLE.  -ECCLESIASTICAL  CHRONOLOGY ; 

Or,  Annals  of  the  Christian  Church,  from  its  Foundation  to  the  present  Time.  Containing  a 
View  of  General  Church  History,  and  the  Course  of  Secular  Events;  the  Limits  of  the 
(*hurch  and  its  Relations  to  the  State;  Controversies;  Sects  and  Parties;  Kites, 
Institutions,  and  Discipline;  Kcclesiastical  Writers.  The  whole  arranged  according  to  the 
order  of  Dates,  and  divided  into  Seven  Periods.  To  which  are  added,  Lists  of  Councils  and 
Popes,  Patriarchs,  and  Archbishops  of  Caiderbury.  Ily  the  Rev.  j.  E.  Riodlb,  M.A., 
Author  of  “The  Complete  Latin  Dictionary,”  8vo.  15s.  cloth. 

RIDDLE.-LETTERS  FROM  AN  ARSENT  GODFATHER ; 

Or,  a Compendium  of  Religious  Instruction  fur  Young  Persons.  By  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Riudls, 
.M.A.  Fcp.  Hvo.  6s.  cloth. 

RITCHIE  (RORERT.)- RAILWAYS:  THEIR  RISE  AND 

PR()GRE.'*M,  and  CO.V.<TRUCTION.  With  Remarks  on  Railway  Accidents,  and  Proposals 
for  their  Prevention.  By  Robert  Ritchie,  lisq.  Fcp.  8vo.  [In  Oc/oder. 

RIYERS.-THE  ROSE  AMATEUR’S  GUIDE; 

Containing  ample  Descriptions  of  all  the  tine  leading  varieties  of  Roses,  regularly  classed  in 
their  re>pective  Families;  their  History  and  inode  of  Culture.  By  T.  Rivers,  Jun.  Sd  Edi- 
tion, corrected  and  improved.  Fcp.  8vo.  6s.  cloth. 

ROBERTS.-A  COMPREHENSIVE  VIEW  OF  THE  CULTURE 

of  the  VINE  under  GLAS:^.  By  Jambs  Robbris,  Gardener  to  M.  Wilson,  Esrp  Eshton  Hall, 
Yorkshire.  13mo.  5s.  G<1.  cloth. 

ROBERTS  (GEORGE).-THE  LIFE,  PROGRESSES,  AND  RE- 

BF.I.LION  of  J A.MFj*  duke  of  MON.MtlUTH,  to  Ills  Capture  and  Execution;  with  a full 
Acconnt  of  the  Bloody  Assizes,  and  copious  Biugraphical  .Notices.  ByGEORos  Kohkhts. 
Antlior  of  “The  History  ot  Lyme  Regis,”  &c.  &c.  2 voU.  post  8vo.  with  Portrait,  Maps,  and 
other  Illustrations,  2is.  cloth. 

ROBERTS.- AN  ETYMOLOGICAL  AND  EXPLANATORY 

DICTIONARY  of  the  Terms  and  Ijiuguage  of  GEOIJIGY ; designed  for  the  early  Student, 
and  those  who  have  not  made  great  progress  in  the  Science.  By  G-  Roberts.  Fcp.  6s.  cloth. 

ROBINSON.- GREEK  AND  ENGLISH  LEXICON  TO  THE 

NEW  TF.STAMK.NT.  By  E.  Robinson,  D.D.  Author  of  ” Biblical  Researches.”  Edited, 
with  careful  revision,  corrections,  &c.  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bloumyield.  8vo.  18i.  cloth. 

ROGERS.-TIIE  VEGETABLE  CULTIVATOR; 

Containing  a plain  and  accurate  Description  of  all  the  different  Species  of  Culinary  Vegetables, 
with  the  most  approved  Method  of  Cultivating  them  by  Natural  and  Artificial  Means,  and 
the  best  Modes  of  Cooking  them ; alphabetically  arranged.  Together  with  a Description  of 
the  Pliysical  Herbs  in  General  Use.  Also,  some  Recollections  of  Ibe  Life  of  Philip  Millbr, 
F.A.S.,  Gardenerto  the  Worshipful  Cotnpanyof  Apothecaries  at  Chelsea.  By  John  Uoobrs, 
Author  of  ” The  Fruit  Cultivator.”  2d  Edition,  fcp.  8vo.  7s.  cloth. 

ROME.-TIIE  HISTORY  OF  ROME. 

(In  Lardner’s  Cyclopaedia).  2 vuts  fcp.  8vo.  with  Vignette  Titles,  12s.  cloth. 

ROSCOE.-LIVES  OF  EMINENT  BRITISH  LAMTERS. 

By  Henry  Roscor,  F.sq.  Fcp.  8vo.  with  Vignette  'lltlc,  6s.  cloth. 
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CATALOGUE  OF  NEW  WORKS 


SANDBY  (REV.  G.) -MESMERISM  AND  ITS  OPPONENTS : 

With  a Narrative  of  Cases.  Hy  the  Kev  Gkokok  8andby,  Jan.  Vicar  ofFI^xton,  and  Rector 
of  All  .Saints  with  St.Nicliolas,  .South  Klmham,  Suffolk;  Domestic  Chaplain  to  the  Ki^ht  Hon. 
the  Earl  of  Abcrjravenny.  Fcp.  8vo.  6s.  cloth. 

SANDHURST  COLLEGE  MATHEMATICAL  COURSE. 

ELEMENTS  of  ARITHMETIC  and  ALGEBRA.  For  the  use  of  the  Royal  Military  Collcffe, 
Sandhurst.  IW  W.  Scott,  Eaq.  A.M.  and  F.U.A.S.  Second  Mathematical  Professor  in  the 
Institution.  Reinft  the  1st  Volume  of  the  Sandhurst  Course  of  Mathematics.  Hvo.  I6s.  hound. 
ELEMENTS  of  GEOMETRY;  conaistinjr  of  the  first  Four  and  Sixth  Rooks  of  Euclid,  chiefly 
from  the  Text  of  Dr.  Robert  Simson : with  the  principal  Theorems  in  IToportion,  and  a 
Course  of  Practical  Geoinetr\' on  the  Ground  ; also.  Four  Tract?  relating  to  rirrles,  Planes, 
and  Solids,  with  one  on  Splierical  Geometry.  For  the  use  of  the  Royal  Militarx' (’ollejre, 
Sandhurst.  Ry  Joiix  Narrikn,  Professor  of  Mathematic?  in  the  Institution,  ftein?  the 
2d  Volume  of  the  Sandhurst  Courseof  Mathematics.  Bvo.  with  many  diagrams,  10a.  6d.  l>uuud. 
PLAIN  TRIGONOMETRY  and  .MESSTRATION;  for  the  use  of  the  Royal  Military  College, 
Sandhurst.  Ry  W’.  .Scott,  Fj*ej.  A..M.  and  F.R.A.S..  Second  Mathematical  Master  in  the  In. 
stitution.  Being  the  Third  Volume  of  the  Sandhurst  Course  of  iMathematica.  8vo.  9s.  Cd. 
bound. 

PRACTICAL  ASTRONOMY  and  GEODESY,  inrlading  the  Projections  of  the  Sphere,  ami 
Spherical  Trigonometry.  For  the  use  of  the  Royal  Military  Collcgej  .Sandhurst.  By  JoM.’f 
NARaiKS,  F.R.S  and  R..V.S.  Profes'ior  of  Mathematica  in  the  Institution.  Being  the  5th 
V'oinme  of  the  .Sandhurst  Course  of  Mathematics.  8vo.  Ms.  bound, 

SANDFORD  (REV.  J0HN).-PAR0CHIALIA. 

Or,  Church.  School,  and  Parish.  Ry  John  J^ANnroun,  M.A.  Vicar  of  Dimchiirch,  Chaplain 
to  the  Lord  Rishop  of  Worct^ler,  lion.  Canon  of  Worcester,  and  Rural  Dean.  8vo.  with  nu- 
merous Woodcuts,  l6s.  cloth. 

SANDFORD.-WOMAN  IN  HER  SOCIAL  AND  DOMESTIC 

CHARACTER.  By  Mm.  John  SANoroRO.  6th  E<lition.  Fcp.  Bvo.  6s.  cloth. 

SANDFORD.-FEMALE  IMPROVEMENT. 

By  Mrs.  John  Sandford.  2d  Edition.  Fcp.  8vo.  7s.  6d.  cloth. 

SCHLEIDEN  (PROFESSOR).-PRINCIPLES  OF  SCIENTIFIC 

BtlTANY.  Bv  M.  J.  Schlriurn,  Professor  of  Botany  at  Jena.  Translated  by  E.  Lanrs»- 
TBR,  M.D.  F.L.S.  8vo.  with  numerous  W’ood  Engravings.  [Preparing  for  pnbUcation. 

SCORESBY.-MAGNETICAL  INVESTIGATIONS. 

By  the  Rev.  William  Scorbsby,  D.U.  F.R.S.L.  aod  K.  &c.&c.  Comprising  Investigations 
concerning  the  Laws  or  IMnciples  affecting  the  Power  of  Magnetic  .Sti^el  Plates  or  Rars.  in 
combination  as  well  as  singly,  nnilcr  various  conditions  as  to  .Mass,  Hardness,  Quality,  Form, 
&c.  as  also  concerning  the  comparative  Powers  of  Cast  Iron,  Part  1,  8vo.  with  Plates,  5s. 
cloth;  Part  2,  lOs.fid. 

SCOTT.-THE  HISTORY  OF  SCOTLAND. 

By  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Bart.  New  edition.  2 rola.  fcp.  8vo,  with  Vignette  Titles,  12s.  cloth. 

SEAWARD.- SIR  EDWARD  SEAWARD’S  NARRATIVE  OF 

HIS  SHIPWRECK,  and  consequent  Discovery  of  certain  Islands  in  the  Caribl>eaD  Sea : with 
a detail  of  many  extraordinary  and  highly  interesting  Events  in  his  Life,  from  1738  to  1749.  as 
written  in  his  own  Diaiy'.  FAiited  by  Miss  Janr  Portrr.  3d  Edition,  with  a New  Nautical 
and  Geographical  Introduction,  containing  Extracts  from  a Paper  by  Mr.  C.  F.  Collett,  of  the 
Royal  Navy,  Ideutifying  the  islands  described  by  Sir  E.  Seaward.  2 vols.  post  8vo.  21s.  cloth. 

SELECT  WORKS  OF  THE  BRITISH  POETS, 

From  B<‘n  Jonson  to  Beattie.  With  Biographical  and  Critical  Prefaces,  by  Dr.  Aikin. 
A New  Edition,  with  Supplement,  by  Lucy  Aiki.n  ; couiistiiig  of  additional  Selections  from 
the  Works  of  Crabbe,  Scott, Coleridge,  ITkigle,  Charlotte  Smith,  and  Mrs.  Barbauld.  Medium 
8vo.  18a.  cloth. 

SELECT  WORKS  OF  THE  BRITISH  POETS, 

From  Chaucer  to  W'ithers.  W'ith  Biographical  Sketches,  by  R.  Sol'thrt,  LL.D.  1 large  vol. 
8vo.  30s.  cloth  ; with  gilt  edges,  3ls. 

* ,■  The  prcuHnr  frkturv  of  thr*r  two  work*  b,  th«t  th*  room*  sn>  priot^  rnttrv,  without  muUUUoo  or  kbriil||- 
fr«t\Lre  not  pok*w«d  b;r  »oj  similar  work,  utd  aildioa  obrioualy  to  Ibcir  latrroat  uUUtj. 

SERMON  ON  THE  MOUNT  (THE). 

rst.  Matthew,  V.  vi.  rii.1  Intended  for  a Dirlh-day  Present,  or  Gift  Ikwk  for  all  Seasons, 
tinted  in  Gold  and  Colours,  in  the  Missal  style,  with  Ornamental  Borders  bvOwEN  Jones, 
Architect,  and  an  illuiniiutetl  Frontispiece  hy  W*.  Roxall,  Esq.  A New  Edition.  Fcp.  4to. 
in  a rich  brncadetl  silk  cover,  manufactured  expressly,  21s. ; or  bound  in  morocco,  in  the 
Missal  style,  by  Hayday,  26s. 

Thb  brn  k ia  a ^pm,  iMUpd  io  a ahapr  tn  cnmplptr  Uiat  it  might  hAcm  Um<  choicMt  aliplTci  in  Uie  colln  lion  of  a 
Roaburgheoi  a Umtvule;  or,  wikich  ia  abll  belter,  b« carried  next  Utc  heart  bj  Uie  moat  earoeat  deToaL"'>TiMts. 
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SHAKSPEARE,  BY  BOWDLER. 

THE  FAMILY  SHAKSPEARE;  in  which  nothins:  ii  added  to  the  Orijpnal  Text ; bat  those 
words  and  expreMioni  are  omitted  which  cannot  with  propriety  be  readak)ud.  By  T-  Bowdlkr, 
Esq.  F.R.S.  Seventh  Edition.  One  lai^e  vol.  8vo.  with  36  llluatrations  after  Srairke,  &c. 
SOe.  cloth  ; or  31s.  6d.  ^ilt  e<lire«. 

*»*  A Library  Edition,  without  Illustrations,  8 vols.  8vo.  Us.  6d.  boards. 

SHELLEY,  &C.-LIVES  OF  THE  MOST  EMINENT  LITERARY 

MEN  OF  ITALY,  SPAIN,  and  PORTUGAL.  By  Mrs.  Shkllby,  Sir  U.  Bbbwstrr, 
J.  Montoombry,  &c.  S vols.  fcp.  8vo.  with  VixTiette  Titles,  18s.  cloth. 

SHELLEY.-LIYES OF  MOST  EMINENT  FRENCIIAVRITERS. 

By  Mrs.  Shkllby,  and  others.  3 vols.  fcp.  8vo.  with  Viipiette  Titles,  13s.  cloth. 

SHORT  AVIIIST ; 

Its  Rise,  Prof^ess.and  Laws;  withObscrvations  to  make  anyoncaWhist  Player;  containinic 
al.so  the  Laws  of  liquet,  Cassino,  Ecart^,  Cribbaire,  Backi^mmon.  Ky  Major  A * * * * * 
9tbE4lit.  To  which  are  a<bie<l,  Precepts  for  Tyroa.  By  .Mrs.  B®***.  Fcp.8vo.Ss  cl.  j^ilt  edges' 

SISMONDI.-HISTORY  OF  THE  ITALIAN  REPUBLICS ; 

Or,  of  the  Orifi^in,  Proj^ress,  and  Fall  of  Freedom  in  Italy,  from  a.D.  476  to  1906.  By  J.  C.  L. 
DkSismonoi.  3 vols.  fcp.  8vo.  with  Vif^ucttc  Titles,  12s.  cloth. 

SISMONHI.-THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  FALL  OF  THE  ROMAN 

EMPIRE.  Comprising u View  of  the  Invasion  and  Settlement  of  the  Barbarians.  By  J.  C-  L. 
1>E  SisMONDi.  3 vols.  fcp.  8vo.  with  Viicnette  Titles,  I3s.  cloth. 

SMITH  (S.  II.)-TIIE  FEMALE  DISCIPLE  OF  THE  FIRST 

THREE  CF.NTUR1E.S  of  theCHKISTlAN  ERA:  herTrialsand  herMission.  ByMrs.HLNRY 
Smith.  Fcp.  hvo.  6s.  cloih. 

**  Mn.  Smith’*  littlv  book  po**r«>.(*a  thn  r«n>  mrrit  of  jm-M'lttina  • of  gtmrral  whirh  nrvrrlh«IoM 

hi«  hitherto i-scit4r<l  but  iittlp  «U<*nuon  cmt  of  iir-tinoU,  in  an  Ktupr,  ami  of  ronnVi;  cinbiraljia^^  the 

auligrrt-matirr  of  mui}  roiumr*  of  futriiuc  writui|r*,  which  in  their  or^fioal  furtn  cuuU  never  bo  cotuulted  by  the 
ffreot  majority  of  readm.”— Ari.is. 

SMITH.-THE  ENGLISH  FLORA. 

By  Sir  James  Edward  Smith,  M.D.  F.R.S.,  late  President  of  the  Linnsan  Society,  &c. 
6 vols.  8vo.  .^3.  13s.  boards. 

Contents  Vols.  I.  to  IV.  The  Flowbrino  Plants  and  the  Frrns,  8s. 

Sol.  V.  Part  1.  ISs.^Cryptooamia  ; comprisinf^  the  Mos.nes,  Hepaticic,  Lichens,  Characcc, 
and  Alatr.  ity  tiir  W.  J.  Hooker. 

Vol.  V.  Part  2,  12s.— llie  Fungi— completing  the  work,  by  Sir  J.  W.  Hoorbk,  and  the  Rev. 
M.  J.  Berkeley,  F.L.S.  &c. 

SMITH.-COMPENDIUM  OF  THE  ENGLISH  FLORA. 

By  Sir  J.  E.  Smith.  2*1  Etlit.  with  Adilitions,  &c.  By  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker.  12mo.  7s.  6d.  cl. 
THE  SAME  IN  LATIN.  5th  EtlUion,  12mo.  7».  6d. 

SMITH.-AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  BOTANY. 

By  Sir  J.  F..  Smith,  late  President  of  the  Linnean  Society.  71h  Kilition.  correctetl ; in  which 
the  object  of  Smith’s  “Grammar  of  Botany”  is  combined  with  that  of  the  “ Intrwluction.’* 
By  Sir  William  Jackson  Hooker,  K.H.,  LL.U.,  &c.  8vo.  with  36  Steel  Plates,  16s.  cloth  : 
with  the  Plates  coloured,  d.2.  13s.  64I.  cloth. 

SMITH.-THE  WORKS  OF  THE  REV.  SYDNEY  SMITH. 

3d  Edition,  3 vols.  8vo.  with  Portrait,  S6s.  doth. 

* ,*  1 laa  c^ltcUtui  cuiwikU  of  tiir  author'*  cuutritutMna  to  th*  Edinburgh  Revi««r,  Peter  Plymley'i  Letter*  on 
tbe  Catbolirt,  and  otiirr  mi»(eUaneuu«  work*. 

Sydney  Siuith**  Wnlina*,  ind*(<rnd<'ntly  of  their  hiatorirni  value,  a*  Ute  ei;irea»k>D  of  an  agr  Adi  of  intellectual 
and  *Miala<’U>ity,  have  t urirlM-d  our  piu»e  literature  uitli  addition*  more  prreiou*  than  any  whKh  it  had  nreri. 
on*1y  rreci>ed  ainev  the  dav*  nt' .tdduuMi  arul  .''wiO.  Hiv  rritiriMn  l»  rrroarLable  Ixvond  alt  euturtaniWin  for  rumi>re«. 
»tnn  of  matter,  cleaine**  of  Uion^iht,  and  a light  and  i Ii  at  ,tyle  of  expo*.(inn  aurf  aruumentauun , tiia  letter*  have 
the  eaay  and  trati*|iam(l  rkaiovaa  ol  bwiU  in  the  I >rapu-r,  tJu'  keen  aanaaiic  edge  of  Jiuno*.  »tUw>ol  a imUele  of 
JuniuC*  malimtit).  and  with  thcK  a light  joyuu*  Uurouur,  wbicli  mcia  in  Uic  ea)xwure  and  dntructioa'of  ab*ur 
ditjr."— Moumno  ('iiaonr(.t. 

SOUTHEY’S  (ROBERT)  COMl'LETE  POETICAL  M'ORKS; 

Containing  all  the  Author’s  bst  Introductions  ami  Notes,  (xnnplcte  in  one  volume,  with 
Portrait  siiU  View  of  the  i’oet's  Kcatdcnce  at  Kcawick,  uniform  with  Byron’s  Poems  and 
llioma-s  .Motire's  Pootiral  Works.  Alctlium  8vo.  31s.  cloth;  or  d2s.  bound  in  morocco,  in 
the  best  inminer,  by  llayduy. 

-ullet  loe^  nlinuii,«'onaUtiUi{  of  one  volume  only 


'•  TUr  jircicnl  > 


It  I 


Kludr*  Uie  cook'nt*  of  the  former  ten,  auto 


. . . . , ''fnv»U‘«'OKni»io«C«rin*rf*»detueaiKe*»ick.  Aiuafetlief. 

r druuing  nvora.  or  library  I0..V,  whiUt  lu  re<To..-d  pnev,  a.  <tim|»ir«J  with  Uw  ten  ♦..lume 


type,  and  la  ndornnl  vtiUt  a |>urtruit  of  tbe  auUnir,  i 

it  formaa  haudv;ine  druuing  nvum, or  library  te,.... ...  i.i.i.v.  •• 

edition,  will  ren  trr  it  hiKhJv  ar«rpt»Mf  lo  a Urge  « Iom.  No  lover  of  eh-gant  literature  uil|  mjw  runtent  himself 
uithout  pu**e««inx  a top?  «»l  i»mki  uhiih,  however  vtiriuua  the  upinioa*  eiiti  rtaiiird  rFt>(ipctiaa  some  of  Ih^  have 
long  taken  tlieir  place  amongst  Uie  rndunng  proiluetioiia  of  our  age."— Kclictic  Itaviaw,  ’ 

Also,  an  Edition  in  10  vols.  fcp. 8vo.  with  Portrait  Htid  19  Platen,  .a a.  lus.  cloth  ; morocco,  jt  4.  lOs. 
'1  he  following  \\'ork«»,  stqiarateiy  ;— 

JOAN  of  ARC Fcp.  8vo.  5s.  cloth.  1 'i  llAL.\lt.\  Fep.Svo.  5s. cloth 

M ADOC  Fcp.  HVO.  is.  cloth.  I BALI.AILS,&c 3 \oU.  Fcp.  Hvo.  IDs.  cloth 

CUiOjK  of  KEHAMA..  ..Fcp.  8vo.  is.  cloth.  ( KODEKICE Fcp.Hvu.  5s  cloth 
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CATALOGUH  or  NKW  WORKS 


SOUTHEY,  &c. -LIVES  OF  THE  BRITISH  AHMIRALS; 

With  an  Introduclorj'  View  of  the  NavaJ  Iliatory  of  Ivnciuni.  By  B.  Eaq.  and 

K.  Bkll,  K»(.  i vut«.  fcp.  8TO.  with  Vignette  Titles,  ^ I.  10a.  cloth. 

SPALUINfl.-THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  CHRISTIAN  MORALS. 

By  Sami'kl  Spaldi.n'q,  M.A.  of  the  London  University.  8vo.  10a.  (kl.  cloth. 

SPIRIT  OF  THE  IVOODS. 

By  the  .Author  of  “The  Moral  of  Flowers.”  2d  F.4]iiion.  Royal  8vo.  with  23  beautifolly- 
cdlouri><l  EiigraviuKS  of  the  Forest  I'reesof  Great  Mriiaui,  A'l.  tia.  Oil.  cloth. 

SP00NER.-A  TREATISE  ON  THE  STRUCTURE,  FUNC- 

TIONS.  and  DISKASKj^  of  theFtMlTand  LF.G  of  the  IIOR.**K;  comprehending  the  Com- 
parative Anatomy  of  these  parts  in  other  .Animals,  embracing  the  aubject  of  .'‘hoeing  and 
the  pro|M‘r  Treatment  of  the  Foot;  with  the  Rationale  and  Flflecta  of  various  lm;>ortant 
ni>era(iuns.  and  the  beat  methods  of  performing  them.  By  W.  C.  SeuoNEn,  M.R.V.C. 
t2iiu>.  7$.  6ti.  cloth. 

STABLE  TALK  AND  TABLE  TALK; 

or,  SPKCT.ACLEH  for  YOUNG  SFORTJi.MEN.  By  lUaaY  HiaovKft.  8vo.  [/h  Orfoier. 

STEBBINa-TIU:  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH, 

from  ita  Foundation  to  A.n.  1492.  By  the  Rev.  H.  Steboimu,  .M..A.  &c.  3 vuta.  fcp.  8vo. 

with  Vignette  Title-,  12s.  cloth. 

STERBING  (REV.  H.)-THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH  j 

of  CM  HIST,  from  the  Diet  of  Augsburg.  1530,  to  the  Eighteenth  Century:  originally  designed  f 
as  a Contmuation  of  Milner’a  *' History  of  the  Church  of  Christ.”  By  the  Kev.  Uemiy  i 
I^TKIIBINO,  D.l>.  3 vols.  hvo.  3Ga.  cloth.  ; 

STUBBING. -THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  REFORMATION. 

By  the  1U‘V.  H.  Stkhhino.  3 vols.  fcp.  8vo.  with  Viguelte  Titles,  13a.  ciuUi.  1 

STEAM  ENGINE,  BY  THE  ARTIZAN  CLUB.  j 

A Treatise  on  the  Steam  Engine.  By  the  Artizan  <*i-fn.  Noa.  1 to  16.  4to.  la.  each,  sewed. 
I'ohe  completed  in  24  51ontnly  l'art.H,  ea^'h  iiliistrated  by  a }<teel  Plate  and  aeveral  AVoodcuta.  [ 
**  TIvr  ohjrct  of  Ulu  rUtionte  «<>rk  i»  turu;<|>tv  t>r»rttral  ma<  liintat*  an<l  meinrera  with  a icmiplrtr  atxJ  ratUj.  i 
»rvr«»iliU  lrraU»f  on  th**  »tram  Tti>- labour  rtf>  oiInl  u|Mia>  it  la  rlratU  «rrjr  sTPat.  It  i«  puhlultrd  anrtvr  j 

thr  hiclir-at  a-t»{orr»,  anil  ranni.l  fiiii  to  Iwromi-  (hr  »un<Ui<l  RuUivtit}  on  tb«  aul’^ct;  not  a at-rcl;  pupuiar  prudwe-  i 
tuMi,  hut  iall,  Fipiu'tt,  and  aLientiflc."— llaiLwai  (.  uao.MtL*.  i 

STEEL’S  SHIPMASTER’S  ASSISTANT,  I 

And  OWNER'S*  .M.ANUAL;  containing  Information  neceaaary  for  persons  connectetl  with  \ 
Mercantile  AITaira;  consisting  of  the  Regulntion  Acts  of  the  Customs  for  the  Uiiitetl  King*  ; 
don*,  and  British  Po>sc»<tions  abroad  ; Navig.-ition  I.aws ; Kegistry  Acts  : Duties  of  Customs  | 

J of  the  United  Kingilnm,  the  lintish  Plantatiuu.s  in  America,  Canada,  and  Isle  of  .Man.  in  the 

I East  Indies,  Cape  of  Good  Mope,  New  South  Wales,  and  Van  Dieman's  ljuid  ; Smuggling  i 

Acts;  Pilotage  throughout  England  and  ScotlantI ; Insurances  ; Commercial  Treaties  ; Dex'k 
I ('liargca  on  Shipping.  &c.  An  entirely  New  Edition,  corn-cted  and  revised  throughout,  and  1 

[ brought  down  to  the  l^rm-nt  Time.  8vo.  [.V«ar/jr  rendjf.  ! 

! STEPHENS.-A  MANUAL  OF  BRITISH  COLEOITERA; 

or.BEKTLE?:  containing  ii  Description  of  all  the  Species  of  Beetles  hitherto  ascertained  to 
* iiihaint  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  &c.  With  a Complete  Index  of  the  Genera.  By  J.  F. 

I Stephens,  F.L.S.  Author  of  “ Illustrations  of  Entomology. *'  Post  8vo.  Ms.  cloth. 

STRONG.-GREECE  AS  A KINGDOM: 

A Statistical  Description  of  that  Country  : its  Laws,  Commerce,  Resources.  Public  Institutions, 
Army,  Navy,  Ac.— from  the  arrival  of  King  Otho,  in  1833,  down  to  the  present  time.  From 
Oltirial  ]>ocunienta  and  Authentic  Sources.  By  Frederick  Stru.nq,  E^.  Consul  at  .Vthena 
for  the  Kingdoms  of  Bavaria  and  ilanuvcT.  6vo  15s.  cloth. 

SUMMERLY  (MRS.  FELIX).-THE  MOTHER’S  PRIMER : 

a Little  Child’s  First  Steps  in  many  ways.  By  .Mrs.  Felix  Sdmmerlv.  Fcp.  fno.  printed 
in  colours,  with  a Frontispiece  drawn  ou  atne  by  William  Mulrcady,  U.A.  Is.  sewed. 

SUNDAY  LIBRARY; 

Containing  nearly  One  Hundred  Sermons  by  the  fidlowing  eminent  Divines.  With  Notes,  Ac. 
by  the  Kev.  T.  F.  Dibdi.n,  D D.  6 vols.  fcp.  Hvo.  with  Six  I'ort rails,  30s.  cloth. 

Archbp.  I.«Kr*DC«  . Bp.  HunUngfovd  AtchdractiD  Narv*  . PTOfrMur  Whit«  Hrr  W.  ioo««  (of  Karlaad} 

S.-. Lft  Mit’lbjt  Poll  I Re*.  Atrh.  Ali»o«  W*.  U Haa 

Dp.  DUxkiuftabl  Vtmt  Dr.  Rtair  I Hm««o  | H.  H.  Milnun 

Crnj  N'-aluo  ClM’mais  Jdaitua  Uilpia  R.  Morv1i«a4 

lt«-l>ar  Furtf»«  D’Orijr  I (i  HjitkiU  | Thuma*  U«iu>cU 

lluliart  J B.  Siim&rr  I'alrjr  I llolwrtiUU  | J.ll.  8pr7  I 

llnrnt  Van  MiMrrt  Pair  i J.  llcMttU  i 8\JnFr  SmiUi  | 

llotsltj  ChaiMllcr  BiiulUaworth  A.  lr«ut«  ' Tltunua  Tuniuoa.  I 


r 


I'RINTEI)  ton  IIINGMAN,  BROWN,  AND  CO.  2S> 


SWATNSON.-A  PRELIMINARY  DISCOURSE  ON  THE 

STL’DY  OF  NATI  R.^L  UlSToKY.  By  W.  Swain»on,  IL-mj.  Kcp,  gvo.  6s.  cloth. 

A Thkatiskon  THK  Natcbai.  History  A^D  Nati’ral  History  ani»  CLAssiriCATioN 
(*i.AHM ric'ATioN  fir  Antmals.  By  \V.  - or  Fisii,  Amimi iuians,  anu  UHcnt.iis.  By 
Syiaiusou,  I'.sq.  Fcp.  gvo.  6s.  NV.  SHUiu^on,  Ksq.  *J  vuIa.  fcp.  nvo.  with 

NATfRAi.  Hi.story  and  Ci.AsRiriCATioN  mimcrons  Woodcuts  uutl  Mj'uette  Titlrs, 

OF  m'ADitri'RDS.  By  W.  ^waiuMm.  Kmi.  12s.  cloth. 

Fcp.  8vo.  with  vijfnetrc  title  and  170  Wood-  Habits  and  Instincts  or  Animai..s.  By 
cuts,  6a.  cloth.  W . Swninson,  Ks(|.  Fcp.  8vo.  with  Viffuelle 

Natural  History  and  Classification  or  numeroua  W oodcuis,  6a.  cloth. 

B uds.  By  W.  Swainwm,  l-huj.  2 volt.  A Trbatisk  on  Malacolooy  ; or,  the  Natu* 
fcp.  8vo.  \iirnette  Titlea  and  above  300  m|  nnH»ittratiuii  of  Shell*  nml  ShelUO-sh. 
Woodcuts  I2a.  cloth.  By  W . Swaintoti,  K*(|.  IVp.Svo.  with  Vignette 

History  and  Natural  Arranorment  or  Title  and  very  iiumcroua  Illustrations  on 
iNAKnrs.  By  W.  Swaiiisun,  I’wi.,  mid  W.  Wood,  6».  cloth, 

K.  ShucWtnl.  Ksq.  Fcp.  8vo.  with  Vignette  a Treatise  on  Ta.xidkrmy  ; wUh  the  Bio- 
'litleand  W oodcuts,  Gs.  cloth.  sraphy  of  Zoolni^isis,  and  Notices  ofllieir 

Animals  IN  Menaoerik».  By  W’.  .Swainson,  Works.  By  W.  Swamson.  Ksq.  Fcii.8\o.  with 
Kmp  Fcp.  8VO.  ViiCtietteTitlcaod  numerous  vi<;nette  title,  and  Fortmit  of  the  Author, 
Wootlcuta,  (>8.  cloth.  6a.  cloib.  | 

SM'ITZERL.VND.-TIIE  HISTORY  OF  SWITZERLAND.  [ 

Fcp.  8vo.  with  N'ignctte  Title,  6s.  cloth. 

TATE.-HORATIUS  RESTITUTES; 

I Or,  the  Books  of  Horace  arranged  in  (.’hronotoffical  Order,  acronling  to  the  Scheme  of  Dr. 

' Bentley,  from  the  Text  of  Ucmut, corrected  nml  improved.  Wilh.T  Freliiuinary  Di?«»ertRtion. 

I very  much  enlarged,  on  the  (.'hronolouy  of  Ihe  W'orka,  on  the  ^icalities,  anil  on  the  Life  mui  ; 
Character  of  Ihiit  Fuel,  lly  Jam  km  1'atk,  .M  A.  Second  Kilitiuu.  To  which  is  now  added,  j 
an  original  Treatise  on  the' Metres  of  Hnraoe.  8vo.  I2s.  cloth.  ' 

“.Mr  T^tr't  Itoratmv  R<  <tilutu<  .Ii.ml  l fin<1  a pl  uv  in  <hr  liLrar;  o<  Utc  natarr  trltdar,  oI  Uie  youtblnl  ftuklrot, 
•ml  ot  Uh-  aL'i'<>in{>h  ■itrU  mii  ul  ttir  Ue  ikti  ml\  Ilr.>  ikh  . 

TATE.-THE  CONTINUOUS  HISTORY  OF  THE  LIFE  AND  ! 

WRITINOS  OF  ST.  FALL,  on  the  basis  of  th»*  Acts;  with  Intercalary  Matter  of  Sacred  ! 
Narrative,  aiipplicd  firoin  the  Kpi&tles,  and  elncidatiHl  in  oceasi mal  DibMTtations:  with  the 
Hone  Fnnliiiie  of  Dr.  I'aley.tua  nioie  correct  edition,  subjuiitetl.  By  James  'I'atk,  M-A.  I 
C^inon  Kesideutiary  of  St.  1‘auFs.  8vo.  with  Map,  13s.  cloth.  i 

TAYLER  (REV.  CHARLES  B.)-MAR0ARET ; 

! Or,  the  Pearl.  By  Ihe  Kev.  CuAHUisB-TAYLKR,  M..V.  Hector  of  St.  Peter's,  Chester,  Author 
of  *•  May  You  Like  It,*'  “ ReconU  of  u Uood  Man's  Life,”  Dec.  Top,  8vo.  Cs.  doth.  j 

TAYLER  (REV.  CHARLES  B.)-LADY  MARY;  i 

Or,  Not  of  the  World.  By  the  Kev.  Charles  B.  Tayllr,  Hector  of  St.  Peter’s,  Chester; 
Author  of  “ Margaret,  or  the  Pearl,”  &c.  Fcp.  Svo.  6*.  6d.  doth.  | 

“ To  r>  idm  of  drlic^rr  »f  an.l  |>urilr  of  tju.tr,  it  mil  prott  an  intcTt>»l:n<  utd  rtlifvinz volumr.  Mr.  Taf Ur 

ilrlin<-4ti>  «i(ti  abtltlf  nml  Silrlvi)  U.r  o;M-r.<tii>ik  of  «n  tbr  Riiml  l.rxrt  <i(  «n  tnU  lUct-nt  xn.l  «nu.tUl« 

]Fwur\f:  linMi.-,  «ml  coiilt  .>*tk  with  it  ti.f  1>  • ir<ot«  ul  » km-wl'-'ler — luA  tto  rcl>  ujt.  Ut-rlual  but  • k|H  >nr.<  ntal^wf 

rtaiurrlicjl  iHith,  to  wIikIi  >bf  uU.untJ.  Tin- .iiliflit"  bj  nlmli  llie  'ir.iit4nxii  )>ait)  ini>n4rt- tb«ir 

«utim»,  srvJ  wrxtr  Mout»l  tlirm  iturir  Ht-h  oi  fahriiood,  itrr  «l.u  i ilubiu-J  iu  » muincr  wrll  AilJiit^  to  opciutir  M a 
wuBiag  to  tbuac  uImj  ms)  be  rxj>o*r<l  to  xiu'h  milui-nci:."— W'xTCimxM.  j 

TAYLER  (REV.  C.  R.)-TRACTARIANISM  NOT  OF  GOD:  | 

Sennons.  By  the  Kev.  C.  B.  Tayler,  .M.A.  Hector  of  St.  Peter’s,  and  KvcDing  Ijeoiurer  of 
St.  Mar>  ■»,  CliCAler ; Author  of  *'  Kecurds  of  a Uuofi  .Man'*  Life,”  6fc.  Fcp.  8vo.  6*.  cloth.  I 

A lolBRir  of  *rnot>n«  xatusbir  fur  tl»r  tnaml  ^cn|>tural«I'jeniiip  pnji«uii<Wtl  in  tlicm,  «|Mtt  from  cimti«trr»y  . And 
doubly  taluAblp  AJi  Immmu,;  tlron;;!?  on  Ui«  cuntiovertril  trulli*  th^l  TiactuiiuMn  M-rks  to  undiniune  ur  lu  iMttcr  * 
down.  Tbe  kctmoax  rifrtiuia  to  bli^iluat  arc  «AluAlilv.'’~CHRli>rixM  l.ABV'o  Mauaiiak.  1 

TAYLER  (REV.  C.  B.)-D0RA  M ELDER;  1 

A Story  of  Alsace.  Bv  .Mkta  Svndkr.  A Translation.  Ivdilet!  by  the  Rev.  C.  B.  Tayler, 
Author  of  ” KteurtU  of  a Cood  .Man’*  Life,”  &c.  Fcp.bvo.  with  two  lllu-Mrations,?*.  cloth. 

TAYLO R.-Tl ! E STAT ESM AN. 

By  Hknry  Taylor,  Ksq.,  Author  ut  "Philip  Van  Artcvcide.”  12mo.  6s.  Cd.  boards. 

THACKER.-THE  COURSER’S  ANNUAL  REMEMBRANCER, 

ami  sTUD-BOOK  ; bidiig  on  Alphabetical  Hetum  of  the  Hunniiig  at  nil  the  Public  Coursing 
Club*  in  Kngland,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  fur  the  Season  184M2;  with  Ihe  Pedigrees  (as  far 
as  received)  of  the  Dog*  that  won,  and  the  Dogs  that  ran  up  second  for  each  Prue  ; nNo,  a 
Ketnrn  of  all  single  .Matt  he*  run  at  tliOK^  Meetings;  with  a Preliminary  Kssayou  the  Decision 
of  Short  Courses.  By  T.  1 hacker.  Gvo.  lUs.  doth. 

THACKER.-A  POCKET  COMPENDIUM  OF  COURSING 

Rl'LKS  and  BYK-LA\\:J,fur  Use  in  the  Field.  By  Thom.v*  TiiACkbU.  12mo.  Is.  6d.  sewed. 
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CATALOGUE  OP  NEW  WORKS 


THIRLWALL.-THE  HISTORY  OF  GREECE. 

By  the  Rirtt  Rev.  the  Loro  Bishop  of  9t.  David's  (the  Rev.  Conoop  ThirlwtU).  A NEW 
edition,  revised:  with  Notes.  Vol.  1,  demy  8vo.  with  two  Msps,  13s.  cloth.  To  be  com- 
pleted in  8 volumes.  [Vol.  ^ U in  the prtu. 

•*  A hiatory  of  Grirpce,  written  with  profonnd  and  wrll-disMted  Ifamins,  free  from  all  p*H)’  bla»,  rarcutrd  oa  an 
aitmalrr  wale,  and  with  no  •mall  mea.un'  of  rothnsiaKtic  love  for  th«  rnlijr^t ; Snall^,  at  to  moderate  a nrtre.  aa  U> 
hr  arrpnihle  to  most  atudetita.  Thu  elaborate  work  will  lonff  be  a .taadard  of  refenmer.  lu  rharactrrtttiL  etoel- 
Irnriea  are  to  b<  looked  for  in  eruclitjoa,  .otuid  jadttmrnt,  wiw  poliUeal  remark,  and  phUoaoidiie  perapiruitj;  ai^ 
Uiereare  throuithout  a flow  and  )^ce  in  the  narmtue  whirhmakc  the  rea<iin«  plraMns  to  an  Kn^liah  reader.  There 
ran  belitU*  donbi,  ronaiderinR  the  irrneral  «nffra«r  which  ha.  been  fieen  in  tarour  of  the  work  alike  in  tlneland  and 
in  German;,  Uiat  no  butor;  of  Ureece  now  ru*u  in  German,  or  in  an;  lasgoage,  which  can  be  compared  with 
ITurlwair..”— EcuicTir  Rreiaw. 

•**  Also,  an  Edition  in  S vols.  fcp.  8vo.  with  Vignette  Titles,  tt2. 6s.  cloth. 

THOMSON’S  SEASONS. 

Edited  by  Bolton  Cor.nby,  Esq.  Illustrated  with  Seventy-seven  Designs  drawn  ou  Wood, 
by  the  following  Members  of  the  Etching  Club  :•» 

J.  Bril. Sculptor,  J.  C.  HoraW;,  Prank  Stone,  H.J.Townaend, 

f.  W.  Coiwi,  J.  r.  Kniffht,  C.  .Sbmhotue,  T.  WcUatrr.  A.R.A. 

TbontaaCreawick,  R.  RedjrraTe,  A.R.A.  F.  Tajlrr, 

Engraved  by  TlionipBon  and  other  eminent  Engravers. 

Square  crown  Svo,  One  Guinea;  bound  in  morocco,  iu  the  best  manner,  by  Hayday,  36s. 

THOMSON.— THE  DOMESTIC  MANAGEMENT  OF  THE  SICK 

Rf  KIM,  necesaary,  in  Aid  of  Medical  Treatment,  for  the  Cure  of  Diseases.  By  Antiiont 
Todd  THOMSON,  M.D.  F.L.S.  &c.  Sd  Edition.  Post  Svo.  lOs.  6d.  cloth. 

TIIOMSON.-AN  ELEMENTARY  TREATISE  ON  ALGEBRA, 

Theoretical  and  Practical.  By  Jamrs  Thomson,  LL.D.  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the 
University  of  Glasgow.  12mo.  5s.  cloth. 

THOMSON  (JOHN).-TABLES  OF  INTEREST, 

At  'ITtrec,  Four,  Four-and-a-Ilalf,  and  Five  per  Cent.,  from  One  Pound  to  Ten  Thousand,  and 
from  One  to  ITin^e  Hundretl  and  i*ixty-five  D^'s,  in  a regular  progression  of  ai^le  Days; 
with  Interest  at  all  the  above  Rates,  fruin  One  to  Twelve  Months,  and  from  One  to  *^0  Yeara. 
Also,  Tables  showing  the  Exchange  on  Hills,  or  Commission  on  Goods,  9ic.  from  One-eighth  to 
Five  per  Cent. ; and  Tables  shewing  the  .\inouiit  of  any  Salary,  Income,  Expense,  &c.  by  tb' 
Day,  Month,  or  Year.  To  which  arc  prefixed,  a Table  of  Diiicount  on  Bills  at  a certain  num- 
ber of  Days  or  Months;  and  a Talue  shewing  the  exact  Number  of  l^ya,  from  any  Day 
throughout  the  Year,  to  the  31st  of  December,  the  usual  period  to  which  Interest  is  calcuiatea. 
By  John  Thomson,  Accountant  in  Edinburgh.  ISmo.  Rs.  bound.  . 

TOMLTNE  (BISHOP).-ELEMENTS  OF  CHRISTIAN  TIIEO- 

L(>GY;  containing  Proofs  of  the  Authenticity  and  Inspiration  of  the  Holy  Scriptun*s;  a 
Sunimary  of  the  History  of  the  Jews;  a brief  Statement  of  the  Contents  of  the  several 
Books  01  the  Old  and  New  Testaments:  a short  .Account  of  the  English  Translations  of  the 
Bible,  and  of  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England;  and  a Scnptural  Kximsition  of  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles  of  Religion.  By  Gloror  1o.mli.\k,  D.D.  F.H..S.,  Lord  itiahop  of  Win- 


liooKs  01  tne  uiu  anu  »\ew  lesiamems:  a snori  .Accoum  oi  me  Kngiisn  rranslations  of  the 
Bible,  and  of  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England;  and  a Scnptural  Kximsition  of  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles  of  Religion.  By  Gloror  1o.mli.\r,  D.D.  F.H..S.,  Lord  itiahop  of  Win- 
chester. Desigiie<l  principally  for  the  Use  of  Young  Students  im  Divinity.  Utfi  Edition. 
With  Additional  Notes,  and  a Summarx-  of  Ecclesiastical  History.  By  Henry  Stkbbino, 
D.D.,  Author  of  " A Histor)’  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  from  the  Confession  of  Augsburg,*’ 


&c.  &c.  2 vols.  Svo.  21s.  cloth. 

TOMLINS.-A  POPULAR  LAW  DICTIONARY; 

Familiarly  explaining  the  Terms  and  Nature  of  English  Law  ; adapted  to  the  comprehension 
of  persons  not  educated  for  the  legal  profession,  and  affording  information  peculiarly  uaeftil 
to  Magistrates,  Merchants,  Parochial  Officers,  and  others.  By  Thomab  Edlynk  Tomlins, 
Attorney  and  iwlicitor.  1 thick  vol.  post  Svo.  18s.  cloth. 

*,*  Thr  whole  work  Itu  bernn^rd  b;  t Barriiter. 

TOOKE.-A  HISTORY  OF  PRICES  ; 

With  reference  to  the  Causes  of  their  princi|ial  Variations,  from  17W  to  the  Present  Time. 
Precetlcil  by  a Sketch  of  the  Histor)*  of  tlic  Corn  Trade  in  the  last  Two  Centuries.  By  Thomas 
Tookr,  Esq.  F.K.S.  2 vols.  Svo.  ^ \.  16s.  cloth. 

{.i  Continuation  of  the  Ahotf.) 

AN  ACCOUNT  of  PRICKS  and  of  the  State  of  the  CIRCULATION  in  1838  and  1838;  with 
RcrnarksonthcConi  Laws,  andonpro|>osed  Alterations  in  our  Banking  System.  8>w.  las.  cloth. 

TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE  GEOLOGICAL  SOCIETY  OF 

lAlNlMlN.  Second  Senes.  Vol.  7,  Part  I.  Ito.  with  coloured  5Iaps,  4s.  6d. ; Vol.  7, 
Part  II.  48. 

TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE  ENTOMOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

8>o.  The  last  part  published  is  Part  1 of  Vol.  4,  8vo.  with  Plates,  6a. 

TRANSACllONS  OF  THE  ZOOLOGICAL  SOCIETY  OF 

LONDON.  4to.  The  last  part  published  is  Parts,  Vol.  S,  with  Plates,  19e.  6d.  coloured, 
and  I2s.  plain. 

TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE  INSTITUTION  OF  CIVIL 

Engineers,  4to.  Vol.  II.  witli  Twenty-three  tinely  engraved  Plates,  28s.  cloth. 

Vol  HI.  with  Nineteen  tinely  engroveu  Plates,  .*'2.  I2s.  Gd.  cloth. 
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TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE  ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 

ARCHITECTS  of  LONDON ; con«i»tinfi:  of  a series  of  P«P«rs  on  **  Antiquities,*’  and  “ Con- 
struction.” By  R.  Willis,  M.A.  P.R.S.  &c. ; Ambrose  Poynter;  Herr  Hallmann,  of  Han- 
over: Dr.  Faraday ; Mr.  Rracebridtre',  Herr  Beuth.  of  Berlin ; Joseph  Gwilt,  F.S.A.  F.A.S. ; 
Mr.  C.  H.  Smith ; Mr.  C.  Fowler,  Hon.  Sec.  *,  Mr.  W.  A.  Nicholson,  of  Lincoln  j and  Mr.  J.  P. 
Papworth.  Vol.  I.  Part  2, 4to.  with  numerous  lithographic  and  woodcut  illustrations, 94s.  cloth. 
*•*  Psri  1,  Vol.  1.  unifonn  with  the  above,  16s.  cloth. 

TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE  LINNEAN  SOCIETY  OF  LONDON, 

The  last  part  published  is  Part  3,  Vol.  XIX.  4to.  with  Plates,  40s. 

TURNER.-TIIE  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND, 

From  the  Earliest  Perioil  to  the  Death  of  Eliiaboth.  By  SuAtON  TuRNsn,  Esq.  F.A.S. 
R.A.S.L.  19  ToU.  8vo.  JiS.  3s.  cloth. 

Or  four  separate  portions,  am  follow : — 

THE  HISTORY  of  the  ANGLO-SAXONS;  comprising  the  History  of  F.ngland  from  the 
^rliest  Period  to  the  Norman  Conquest.  6th  Edition.  3 vuls.  8vo.  4i'2.  5s.  fmanls. 

THE  HISTORY  of  ENGLuANU  dunng  the  MIDDLE  AGES;  comprising  the  Reiirns  from 
William  the  Conqueror  to  the  Accession  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  also  the  History  of  the  Litera- 
ture, ^ligion,  Poetry,  ami  Progress  of  the  Reformation  and  of  the  Language  during  that 
period.  Sil  F.dition.  5 vols.  8vo.  .^3,  boards. 

THE  HISTORY  of  the  REIGN  of  HENRY  VIII.;  comprising  the  Political  History  of  the 
commencement  of  the  English  Reformation:  being  the  First  Part  of  the  Modern  History  of 
England.  Sd  Edition.  3 voIh.  8vo.  36s.  boards. 

THE  HISTORY  of  the  REIGNS  of  EDWARD  VI.,  MARY,  and  ELIZABETH;  lieing  the 
Second  Part  of  the  Modem  History  of  England.  3d  Edition.  9 vols.  8vo.  32s.  boards. 

TURNER  (SHARON).-RICHARD  III.:  A POEH. 

By  Sharon  Turner,  Esq.  F.S.A.  and  R.A.S.L.  Author  of  ” Tl»e  History  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,”  ”The  Sacrc<l  History  of  the  World,”  &c.  Fcp.  8vo,  7s.  6<l.  cloth. 

TURNER.-THE  SACRED  HISTORY  OF  THE  AVORLD, 

Philosophicallyransidered.  BySwARON  Turner,  F.S.A. R.A.S.L.  New  Edit.  3vls.8vo.49s.cI. 
Vol.  1 considers  w Creation  and  System  of  the  Earth,  and  of  its  Vegetable  and  Animal  Races 
and  Material  Laws,  and  Formation  of  Mankind. 

Vol.  3,  the  Divine  Economy  in  its  special  Relation  to  Mankind,  and  in  the  Deluge,  and  the 
History  of  Human  Affairs  ; 

Vol.  3,  the  Provisions  for  the  Perpetnation  and  Support  of  the  Human  Race,  the  Divine  System 
of  our  Social  Combinations,  ami  the  Sin>ematural  History  of  the  World. 

TURNER.- A TREATISE  ON  THE  FOOT  OF  THE  HORSE, 

And  a New  System  of  Shoeing,  by  one-sided  nailing ; and  on  the  Nature,  Origin,  and  Symptoms 
of  the  Navicular  Joint  Lameness,  with  Preventive  and  Curative  Treatment.  By  Jamrs 
Turner,  M.R.V.C.  Royal  8vo.  7s.  6d.  boards. 

TURTON’S  (DR.)  AIANUAL  OF  THE  LAND  AND  FRESH- 

WATER  SHELLS  of  the  BRITISH  ISLANDS.  A New  Edition,  thoroughly  revise<l  and  with 
considerable  .Additions.  By  John  EdwahiiGhay,  Kcfi>er  of  the  Zoological  Collection  in 
the  British  .Museum.  Post  8vo.  with  Woodcuts,  and  12  Coloured  Plates  15s.  cloth. 

UNCLE  PETER.-UNCLE  PETKR’S  FAIRY  TALES. 

The  First  Story,  containing  the  History  and  Adventures  of  Little  Mary,  Queen  of  the  great 
Island  of  Brakarakakaka.  By  LI.nclb  Peter,  F.R.L.  M.M.  T.T.  F.A.S.  Q.Q.  X.Y.Z.&c.  &c. 
Fcp.  Bvo.  5s.  6d.  cloth. 

URE.-DICTIONARY  OF  ARTS,  MANUFACTURES,  & MINES ; 

Containing  a clear  Exposition  of  their  Principles  ami  Practice.  By  Andrew  Urk,  .M.l). 
F.R.S.  M.G.S.  .M.A.S.  Loml.;  M.  Acad.  N.L.  Pnilad. ; S.  Pb.  .Soc.  N.  Germ.  Hanov. ; .Mulii. 
&c.  &c.  Sd  Edition,  corrected.  Bvo.  illustrateil  with  1340  Engravings  on  Wood,  5Us.  cloth. 

URE.-RECENT  IMPROVEMENTS  IN  ARTS,  MANUFAC- 

TURES,and  MINES;  bciugthe2d  Edition  ofaSupplemeiitto  the  .3d  Kilition  of  his  Dictionary. 
By  Andrew  Urb,  M.D.  F.K.S.  &c.  8vo.  with  numerous  wood  Engravings,  14s.  doth. 

VON  ORLICH  (CAPT.)-TRAVELS  IN  INDIA ; 

IncludingScindeand  the  Punjab, in  1849  and  1843.  ByCapt.LKOPuLD  VonOrlicii.  Tramslateil 
from  theGemina,  by  H.  Evans  Lloyd,  Esq.  3 vols.  8vo.  with  coloured  Frontispieces,  and 
numerous  Illustrations  on  Wood,  35s.  cloth. 

WALKER  (GEO.)-CHESS  STUDIES; 

Comprising  One  Thonsand  Games  of  Chess,  as  really  played  by  the  first  Chess  Plavers ; 
forming  a complete  Kncyclopi^ia  of  Reference,  and  presenting  the  greatest  Collection  extant 
of  fine  specimens  of  strategy  in  every  stage  of  the  Game.  Selected  and  arranged  by  Gkohok 
Walrbr,  Author  of”  Chess  made  Easy,”  ” A NewTreatise  on  Chess,”  &c.  8vo.  10s.  6d.  sewed. 

WATERTON.-ESSAYS  ON  NATURAL  HISTORY, 

Chiefly  Ornithology.  By  Charles  Waterton,  Esq.,  Author  of  ” Wanderings  in  South 
America.”  With  an  Autobiography  of  the  Author,  and  a View  of  Walton  Hall.  Sixth 
Edition,  fcp.  8vo.  8s.  cloth. 

SECOND  SERIES.  With  Continuation  of  Mr.  Watkrton’s  Autobiography.  3d  Edition, 
fcp.  8vo.  with  Vignette  by  T.  CVeswick,  A.R.A.  Ca.  6d.  cloth. 
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VARDLAW.-DlSCOrRSES  ON  THE  PRINCll’AL  POINTS 

OK  THK  S<M*I  N'LVN  Ci  LVTROVKRSV— Unity  of  (fod,  amt  the  Trinity  of  Per-«oiis»  in  the 
(ioilhrail ; theSupreinr  Ihvjnityof  Je«n*  Christ ; the  IW»rtrineof  the  Atonement ; the  Christian 
Clinmcter,  &c.  Uy  lULeii  Warplaw,  5th  KUitinn,  fivo.  I5s.  doth* 

WATTS  (A.  A.)-L\RTCS  OF  THE  HEART, 

An<l  Other  I’oems.  Hv  .\i.aric  A.  AV  tts.  Illirntrateil  by  a Serir*  of  Ensrravine*  from  tlie 
ir.o».t  jn  U hraiiM  w>ik«  of  nuHtern  l aintent.pxeculcil  in  the  inott  fjuiithed  »ty!c  of  Art.  ?<ju»re 
crown  «vo.  jt\.  1». ; proof  Impre***®”".  Jt3.  3a.  * [/«  .Vore*6e»’. 

WERSTER.-AN  ENCYCLOP.-EOIA  OF  DOYFESTIC  ECONOMY; 

('omprininc  Rueh  mihjertn  are  mo«t  imineiliRtely  ronnert''<l  with  llon*ekeepiiitf ; as. ’ftie 
<V»n»trnrtion  of  Doniestii*  Kdilires,  with  the  nunles  of  Warmine,  Ventilatiiiir,  ano  Ijchtiiif;^ 
thein~.\  di'Acriptiun  of  tlie  various  articles  of  Furniture,  willi  tlie  nature  of  their  M.*tterials  — 
Ihities  of  .’^eivants  -A  ;;eneral  necotmt  of  the  .\nitnal  and  VeffctaMe  t^uhstances  imil  Food, 
ami  the  methfxisof  presen  ine  and  preparing  them  by  Cooking -Milking  Bread— Thetheinical 
Nature  and  the  IVeiMiration  of  ail  kinds  of  Ferinenleti  Liquors  us<‘d  as  lieverase— MateriaU 
employrfi  in  l)re*»  and  the  Toilette— Business  of  the  laundry  Description  of  the  Tarioiia 
Wheel  (;am«ces— Pre»er\‘atioii  of  Health— Domestic  .Medicine.  &c.  ike.  ike.  By  Thomas 
Wkbstkr,  F.O.S,  i«:r. ; assisted  by  the  late  Mrs.  Farkea,  Author  of  ••  Dt)me»lic  Duties.” 

I larfte  voi.  Svo.  illustrated  with  nearly  1000  Woodcuts.  50s.  cloth. 

M'EIL  (DR.)-THE  BIREE,  THE  KORAN,  AND  THE  TALMUD; 

or.  Biblical  l,^';:ends  of  the  Mahometans  and  Hebrews,  6'om  Arabic  ami  Hebrew  SAiurces. 
By  lir.  of  Heidrlbcrff.  'Iraiislateii,  with  Notes,  by  the  Kev.  H.  Doi'gi.as,  A.M. 

Fcp.  8vo.  [JhjiI  rfatii/. 

M EESFORD  (HENHY).-ON  THE  ORIGIN  AND  RAMIFICA- 

Tll)N.'»  OF  THK  KN(iLI>H  l.ANGUAOK;  preceded  by  an  Inquiry*  into  the  Fritnitivc  ?^eats, 
Karly  Migrations,  and  Final  SidtlemenU,  of  the  principal  Furoptwn  Nations.  By  Hb.nky 
Wklsfoku.  Bvo.  IOs.  r>d.  cloth. 

WHITE'S  COMPENDIUM  OF  THE  VETERINARY  ART; 

Containini;  Flain  and  Concise  Observations  on  the  Construction  aiifi^lnnasemont  of  the 
.Stable.  A:<-.  I7tb  KUiiUon.  entirely  reconstructed,  %%ith  considerable  Additious  and  Altera- 
tions, brinirinic  the  work  up  to  the  present  slate  of  Veterinary  .-cieuce.  By  W.  C.  ^scoober. 
Veterinary  .Surjfoon,  &c.  ^c.  Svo.  with  coloureil  I’late,  ICs.  cloth, 

'WHITE’S  COMPENDIUM  OF  CATTLE  MEDICINE; 

Or,  Practical  Obf»ervatioi>s  on  the  Disorders  of  (‘atile  and  other  Domestic  .\nimals,  except 
tlie  Horse.  6ih  Kdition,  re-arrantjed,  with  copious  Additions  and  Notes,  by  W,  C.  I^pooner, 
Vet.  Surgeon,  Author  of  a “Treatise  on  the  Inrtuenta,”  &c.  8vo.  {hi.  cloth. 

■WIGAN  (DR.  A.  L.)-THE  DUALITY  OF  THE  MIND, 

Proved  bv  the  Structure,  Functions,  and  DiseaM's  of  the  Brain,  and  by  the  Phenomena  of 
Mental  Derangement ; and  shewn  to  heessential  to  .Motal  IU*^{>onsibtlity.  With  an  Ap|>endix  ; 
— 1.  On  the  Inrtuence  of  Religion  on  Insanity  ; 2.  Conjecture.s  on  the  Nature  of  the  .Mental 
Operations ; 3.  On  the  Management  of  Lunatic  Asylums.  By  A.  UWioa.n,  .M.D.  Svo.  12s.  cl. 

AVILPERFORCE  (W.)-A  PRACTICAL  VIEW  OF  THE  PRE- 

VAILlNfJ  RFI.UJPil  S ?Y:«TKMS  of  PKOFI  S-KD  CmtI>TlANS.  in  the  Higher  and 
Mi-Idle  Cla>se<i  in  this  Country,  contrasted  with  Rial  Cliristiaiiity.  By  Wm.  VVilbekkokce  , 
Ewi.  .M.P.  for  the  county  of  York.  17th  IhlUion.  8\o.  Hs.  hoants. 

*»*  Nineteenth  Kdition.  l2ino.  4s.  C<L  iKiards. 

AVILKINSON.-THE  ENGINES  OF- AVAR.  &<. 

Being  a Historv  of  Ancient  and  .Moilern  Projectile  Instruments  and  Engines  of  Warfare  and 
l^tMuting;  iiu'Indiiig  the  Manufacture  of  Fire-Arms,  the  History  and  Manufacture  of  tiun- 
powder,  of  Swords,  and  of  the  cause  of  the  D.mias-  ua  Figure  In  .Sword  Blades,  with  some 
OliM'rvatious  of  Broni*,  &c.  By  H.  Wilki.mson,  M.U.A.S.  Svo.  9s.  cloth. 

WILLIS  (N.  P.)-DASHES  AT  LIFE  WITH  A FREE  PENCIL. 

By  N.  P.  Willis.  Ksq.,  Author  of  “ Pencillings  by  the  Way,”  “ Inklings  of  Adventure,” 
&c.  3 vola.  iMist  Rvo.  31a.  t>d.  boards. 

••  An  rKrt-iitiiilr  amuointi  — da»Lr<l  olTwOlt  the  frmt  of  {XBcili.”— Sstt's  MkikxmuES. 

AVILLOUGHRY  (LADY).-A  DIARY, 

Pun>orting  to  be  by  the  LADY  WILLoUtiHHY.of  the  Reign  of  Diaries  1.;  embracing  some 
Passagc.H  of  her  Domestic  History  from  1635  to  1648.  Sd  Kdition.  Square  fcp.Hvo.  8s.  boards; 
or  Ihs.  IhiuiuI  in  rooiwco  by  Ilaydny. 

*,*  This  volume  is  printetl  and  i>ound  in  the  style  of  the  period  to  which  The  Diary  refers. 

“ Thp  ir»Ptt  <-h«rm  of  Ok  hook,  which  m*krt  « slmott  ImpoMihlr  to  Uy  it  **iSr  unt»l  ■hollv  pa>ni*p4.  i*  lla 
brauUful  u*.  uuleil  to  the  iDo«t  ttiupluna  patbo*.  cwr  wid  wm  r«li<pr«d  by  litU«  aoUev*  of  nuiMbohl  cair*. 

And  BWe-Pt  |>iclurr*  of  dofnr*Ur  frliot) SCf>T«M  Ul. 

ZUMPT  (PROF.) -A  GRAMMAR  OF  THE  LATIN  LANGUAGE. 

By  (’.  (L  ZcMCT.  Ph.  D.  Professor  iu  the  University,  and  Mcmln  r of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Berlin.  Translated  from  the  Ninth  Kdition  of  the  origiuai,  and  adapted  to  the  use  of  Kiiglish 
Simtents.by  Li  omiarii  Schmitz,  Ph.  D. : Inteof  the  University  of  Bonn;  with  numerous 
I additions  and  corrcctiouA  by  the  Author.  8vo.  I4s.  cb-tU. 

1 ••  all  ftar»ti.tn,n  H.t  ««itk  of  f>r.  Vliinitt  h«-n<»-‘Vra»r.l  th»  >»ulliori»rd  Tpf»i»«  of  Profp***ir  • 

CcBrnmar  . « luiok  «IhlI<  dcBptvpB  ffreat  Cftrbnij,  and  thp  high  pO*»m  in  •Inch  it  i»  h«  W l»j  the  bpat  tchoUr*." 
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